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Clover,  Crimson,  Value  of... 
Clover,  Hubam,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  . . 

Clover.  Sweet,  and  Milk  Taste.  1 

Coal  Ashes,  Use  for . 365, 

Coal,  Explosion  in . .  ] 

Cockerel  Consignment  Rale....  1 
Cockerel,  Early  Crowing.  .  1301.  3 

Cocoanut.  Meal  for  Cows . 

Cocoanut  Oil  in  Milk...  .  3 

Coffee,  Making  . 

Cold  Frames,  Cloth  Covered..!!.  3 

Coleus.  Mealy  Bug  on . 

Colic  Treatment  . . 

College,  Dartmouth  President  on  3 
Colloge  Students  ar  Farmers... 

Colostrum,  Use  of .  ] 

Colt,  Thriftless  . 

Colts,  Feeding  Milk  to. 

Colwell,  Lauren  H . 

Compost  Heap  . ....!!!!! 

Concrete,  Ashes  in... 

Concrete  3ack  Log...!.!!!!,!!! 
Concrete  in  Winter..!,!!!!!!!! 

Concrete  Ships  .  ] 

Concrete  Stable  Floor,..,.....  ] 
Concrete  Walk.  Inexpensive  . 

Concrete  Wall  .  ] 

Concrete,  Waterproofing 

Concrete,  Weight  of..  .  . 

Conifer  Cuttings  .  ] 

Consumer.  Puzzled  . ! . ! ! !  ] 

Consumption,  Questions  About.  3 

Contract,  Breach  of . lag  ] 

Contract,  Disputed 

Contract  for  Real  Estate. .!!!!! 

Co-operation  Convention  at 

Washington  .  ; 

Co-operation.  Real  . ’ ' 

Co-operative  Association!  Local! 
Co-operative  Law,  Discussion  of 
co-operative  Living  Experiment.  3 

Contract,  Breach  of . 

Corn  and  Cob  Mesl  for  Poultry  3 
Corn  Belt  Nursery  Co.  .  ..1082  3 
Corn  Borer  ........ 

Corn,  Continuous  Crop . 

Corn  Cultivation.  Late !!!!!"  j 

Corn  Ear  Worm . 

Cora  Grown  by  Hand. . bV 

Corn  In  Ear.  Grinding . | 

Corn  in  Mississippi .  ..!! 

Corf,  Late  Cultivation  of! . 

Corn  on  Old  Pastures. .  , . 

Corn  Smut  and  Hens.,  ..!!"! 
Corn,  Sweet,  Barren.,.. 

Cornell,  D,  B,, 

n  3®8.  574,  658,  686.  1519. 
Cornell,  Field  Days  at. 

Corns,  Treating  .  . 

Cornstalks.  Plowing  Under . 

Corporations  and  Small  Hollers 
Cotton  Growing-  in  Asia 

Cotton  in  Michigan _ 

Cotton,  in  New  Jersey. 

Cotton  in  North .  ,  \  1337, 

Cotton,  Manufacturing  in  Eurcne 

Cotton  Statistics 

Cotton  Weevil,  Monument '  to ! '. 

Courts,  Attaching 

Cover  Crop  AT  tor  Haying....!! 

Cover  Crons.  Talk  About... 

Cow  Coughing  .  _ 

Cow,  Dry.  Feeding . 

Cow,  Drying  . . 

Cow  Pails  to  Brood .!.!!!!.!!!! 
Cow,  Family,  Feeding, 

460.  498,  622.  752,  S55,  1104, 
Cow  Go evs  Dvy ...... 

Cow  Holds  Milk  ..,!.*!!!!!"" 

Cow,  Lame  . 

Cow  Leaks  Milk . !!!,!!! 

Cow,  Kicking  .  . . ! ! 

Cow,  iTice  On . !!!!!!! 

Cow  Loses  Appetite,, . 

Cow,  Milking  Shorthorn . 

Cow,  Milkless  . .  . . 

Cow  on  Test,  Feeding . 530, 

Cow  Poisoned  by  Paint . . 

Cow,  Progeny  of . ...!!.! 

Cow  Questions.  Various . 

Cow  Ration  With  Pasture . 

Cow  Shedding  Teeth,,., . 

Cow,  Staggering  . 

Cow,  Tubercular,  Paying  For.. 

Cow  With  Blind  Quarters . 

Cow  With  Congested  Uilder.  . 
Cow  With  Contagious  Mammitis 

Cow  With  Diseased  Udder . 

Cow  With  Dysentery . 159, 

Cow  With  Eotema . 

Cow  With  Fistula., . 

Cow  With  Fouls . 

Cow  With  Garget . ,159 

Cow  With  Heart  Trouble.. .  ' 

Cow  With  Injured  Udder  . 

Cow  With  Lump  Jaw . 
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Cow  With  Mange . . 

Cow  With  Swollen  Knee . 

Cow  With  Torn  Teats . 

Cow  With  Tumor... . 

Cow  With  Warts . 245, 

Cowhide,  Story  of . 

Cowles,  James  L...,.., . 

Cowpox  . . . 

Cows  and  Calves,  Raising. 

Cows,  Conditioning-  . . . 

Cow's  Control  of  Milk  Flow... 
Cows,  Guernsey,  Solid  Color... 

Cows,  Itch  On . 

Cows  On  Highway . _• . 

Cows  On  Pasture,  Feeding . 

Cows  On  Shares . . .  ■  • 

Cows  On  Test,  Feeding . 152, 

Cows,  Poor,  Getting  Rid  of.... 

Cows,  Roughage  for . 337, 

Cows,  Salt  for,.... . 

Cow's  Teat,  Defective . 

Cows,  Testing  With  Tuberculin 

Cox,  S.  E,  . . 

Crates,  Bushel,  Making . 

Cream,  Bitter  . 

Cream,  Figuring  . . 

Cream  for  Whipping - ...... 

Cream  Separator,  Fastening  to 

Floor  . . . . 

Cream,  Shipping  . 

Cream  Substitutes  . . 

Creditor  s  Right,  in  Estate . 

Creosote  from  Coal  Stoves . 

Creosote  from  Stovepipe . 

Crime  Wave  . . 

Crops  and  Farm  Values, . 

Crops,  Borrowed,  Legal ....... 

Crops  for  Soiling . 

Crow,  Defense  of . . . 

Crows,  Feeding  . 

Crows,  New  Use  for . . . 

Cucumber  Beetle  . 695, 

Cucumber  Mildew  . . 

Cucumber  Wilt  . . 

Cucumbers,  Downy  Mildew  on. 

Cucumbers  Under  Glass . 

CurcuHo  on  Cherry . 

Current  Aphid  . 

Currants,  Handling  . . . . 

Currants,  planting  . . 

Currants,  Propagating  . 

Currants,  Pruning  . . 

Cutworms,  Handling  . . 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Using... 
Cyclamen  Culture  . 


Dad,  Conversion  of .  937 

Daddy-long-legs,  Habits  of....  1311 

Daddy-long-legs,  History  of . 10?4 

Dahlia  Notes  . 669,  74/ 

Dahlia  Roots  for  Food .  1282 

Dahlia  Roots,  Storing .  1203 

Dahlia,  Sugar  in... . 6 

Dahlias  from  Cuttings . 404 

Dahlias.  Hens  in . 406,  549 

Dahlias.  Planting  . .  191 

Dahlias,  Storing  . .  1441 

Dairy  Business.  Essential.....  921 

Dairy  Breed,  Choosing .  246 

Dairy  Business,  Viow  of .  943 

Dairy  Country.  Changes  in....  665 

Dairy  Cow  Situation  .  1182 

Dairy  Crisis — Settle  It .  101 

Dairy  Group  Conference .  1519 

Dairy  Mooting.  Springfield .  139/ 

Dairy  Organization  .  591 

Dairy  Products,  Value  of .  921 

Dairy  Show,  National. ....  1324,  1350 

Dairy  Situation  Critical.  ......  1313 

Dairying  and  Farm  Fertility..  1454 

Dairying,  Changes  in .  490 

Dairying  for  Young  Woin.en...  1298 

Dairying  in  Corn  Bolt .  131 

Dairying  in  Hawaii  .  134/ 

Dairyman,  Opinions  of .  873 

Dairymen,  Non-pooling  . , .  1373 

Dairymen's  League  Meeting....  823 
Dairymen's  League.  Suit  Against  925 
Dairymen’s  League  Statement.  1473 

Dalrymple,  G.  H.  . .  4^0 

Dam  for  Swimming  Pool .  670 

Dam,  Log,  Making .  162 

Dandelions,  Cultivating .  635 

Davison,  Curl  E..333.  775,  1073,  1425 
Daylight  Saving  and  Crime....  646 
Daylight  Saving  in  Maasachu- 

setts  . 1452 

Daylight  Saving,  Legality  of  •  •  •  282 

Docd  and  Mortgage. . .  1149 

Deed  Incorrectly  Signed.......  5-1 

Deep,  Joint  . 409,  410 

Deed,  Lost  .  988 

Deed,  Validity  of .  145 

Deer.  Damage  from .  1229 

Dels  tour  Beverage  Corp .  62 

Democracy,  Too  Much . .  89/ 

Depow,  Chnunoey  M .  674 

Dewberries.  Treatment  of .  11 

Diabetes  Treatment  .  .  . .  1407 

Dickinson  Cold  Tire  Corporation  1250 
Pi  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation..  734 

Dillon,  E.  J .  1319 

Disputes,  Settling  .  1236 

Ditch,  Open,  Nuisance... .  160 

Ditoh,  Partnership  .  146 

Ditch  Problem  192 

Divorce  After  Five  Years .  1243 

Do  It  Ourselves . . .  81 

Doctor  Creating  Scandal .  585 

Dog  and  Pups,  Feeding., .  901 

Dog  Census  . 490 

Dog  Fleas  .  189 

Dog  Kills  Hens . 100,  150 

Dog  Pomilation  . 4o2 

Dog,  Rights  of  .  1341 

Dog  Tax  Argument .  1152 

Dog,  Ticks  on .  462 

Dog,  Vicious  . . 184 

Dog  With  Canker  . 22 

Dog  With  Mange .  9/6 

Dogwood  from  Seed  .  . . . ; .  1636 

Dogwood  Timber  Cracking .  541 

Dogs  and  Opossums .  1465 

Dogs,  Stealing  .  166 

Dog's  Tall,  Injured  .  249 

Dollar,  Value  of .  199- 

Door,  Back  . .  339 

Drainage  from  Highway, .  236 

Drainage  Into  Wells .  1612 

Drainage  Over  Adjoining  Pro-  ^ 

perty  .  813 

Drainage  Question  .  390 

Drainage  Through  Adjoining 

Property  ^ . 390 

Drones  in  Hive .  1011 

Drucker,  S.  ..  .  186 

Drug  Plants,  Raising.  . .  1318 

F/uhisltie  Company  . .  882 

Duck,  William  B... ...... .  1058 

Ducks  and  Geese,  Raising  184 

Ducklings,  Trouble  With .  102o 

Pucks,  Pekin  vs.  Muscovy -  1135 

Pucks.  Young  Feeding . 256,  62/ 

Dust  Spray  Experience . . . . .  1119 

Pnst  Spray  in  Nova  Scotia....  100 

Pust  Sprayer,  Small... .  198 

Dust  Spraying  Machines .  652 


Eagle  Retail  Egg  Company....  858 
Earth’s  Curvature  from  Given 

Point  . 613 

Earth’s  Rotation  . 1443 

East,  Western  Views  of  .  1278 

Eastern  Rnd  Western  Ideas,...  1254 

Education,  Cost  of.... .  1445 

Egg,  B'g,  from  Laying  Contest  665 

Egg,  Champion  .  132 

Egg  Contest  Figures .  539 


Egg  Contest  Reports .  503 

Egg  Contest  Results . 1381 

Egg  Fertility,  Detecting .  709 

Egg  Hatching  Questions .  926 

Egg  Hatching  Troubles.. .  656 

Egg  Production,  Increasing ....  39  / 

Egg  Production,  Voluntary .  132 

Egg  Traae  of  New  York  City..  997 

Eggplant.  Storing  .  648 

Eggs,  Big  . . . . . . .  •  *  300 

Eggs,  B,ood  Spots  in . 395,  540 

Eggs  by  Parcel  Post .  1177 

Eggs,  Feeding  ior .  1409 

Eggs,  Grading  .  132 

Eggs,  Hatching,  Case  of .  "6 

Eggs  in  Watcrglass .  465 

Eggs,  Selling  .  509 

Eggs,  Small  .  40®* 

Eggs,  Softs) n-lled  .  684 

Eggs,  Stale  . .  428 

Eggs,  Tinted  . . 464,  5/2 

Eggs,  Trouble  With .  981 

Eggs,  Washing  .  1364 

Eggs,  Watcrglass  . 1425 

Eggs,  White  or  Brown,  in  New 

York  .  . . .  1413 

Eggs,  Winter  . 1504 

Eggs  With  Blood  Spots .  396 

Eialagnus  Umbcllata  . .  1S14 

Elderberries,  Cultivated  .  311 

Elderberry,  Improved  . .  H43 

Electric  Companies,  Rights  of.  541 
Electric  Baiut  and  Varnish 

Company  . . .  1030 

Electric  Power  for  Farmers  in 
Canada.  ......................  1509 

Electricity  from  Water  Power, 

661,.  902 

Electricity  in  Orchards .  1046 

Electroplating  .  270 

Elliott  Business  Builders.  .302,  1434 

Elm,  American  .  441 

Elm  Tree,  Vigorous . .  114 

Endive  Cultuve  . .  142 

Energy  of  Moving  Bodies .  204 

Engine.  Building  .............  247 

Engine.  Gasoline  . . .  927 

Engine  Starting  Difficulty .  567 

Engine,  Gas,  Trouble  With .  670 

Engine  Power,  Increasing.  - -  670 

Engino,  Work  for. . .  4 

England.  Letter  from,  . .  716 

Erie  Canal,  Question  About....  48 

Eve.  Responsibility  of . 40 

Fair,  Community  .  136b 

Fair,  Hillsdale,  Mich .  1061 

Pair,  New  York  State .  1157 

Fair,  Winter  . 70 

Farm  and  Garden  Association..  1171 

Farm  and  Freight. . .  1129 

Farm  Bloc  and  Farmers,  .  723 

Farm  Bloc.  Eastern .  1497 

Farm  Bloo  in  Congress.  110,  610,  674 

Farm  Boy  and  Chauffeur.,,....  1050 

Farm  Bureau  Movement .  91 

Farm,  Buying  Direct  from . 1119 

Farm  Candidate  for  Congress..  971 

Farm  Capital,  Too  Small. .  *5** 

Farm  Conditions  in  West .  781 

Farm  Conditions,  Review  of . . .  897 

Farm  Convention  at  Washington  241 
Farm  Crops,  Purchasing  Power 

of  . . . . .  99/ 

Farm  Crops  and  Low  Prices....  1319 

Farm  Grouolies  . . .  800 

Farm  Help  Proposition .  456 

Farm  Help  Question . 175,  830 

Farm  Help,  Tramps  as .  527 

Farm  in  Cold  Storage . 1228,  1307 

Farm  in  New  England .  578 

Farm  Lease  en  Equal  Share 

Basis  . .  . .  49 

Farm  Legislation  at  Albany...  236 

Farm  Loan  Association .  292 

Farm  Loan  Bank  Figures .  647 

Farm  Machinery,  Care  of .  403 

Farm  Management  .  1222 

Farm,  Maryland,  Harvest  on..  1198 
Farm  Mortgages  and  Land  Batik  591 
Farm  Nanib,  Registering. 

700,  775,  800,  1515 

Farm  on  Thirds . . .  1462 

Farm,  Oue-horse  . .  J810 

Farm  Paths  and  By  Paths....  13/9 

Farm  Premises,  Lighting .  265 

Farm  Produce  Distribution....  452 
Farm  Products  Prices,  Controll- 

ing  . .  1310 

Farm  Production,  Balanced....  933 
Farm  Products,  Prices  for....  149/ 

Farm  Property,  Golden  Rule  in  453 

Farm,  Rented,  Moving  from...  281 

Farm  Sale,  Disputed. . .  236 

Farm  Sale,  Trouble  About .  189 

Farm  Situation,  New  England.  873 
Farm  Struggle  Failed.........  456 

Farm,  Taking  Possession  of .  .  ■  585 

Farm  Wages  in  1921 .  526 

Partnyard,  Fixing  Up .  1033 

Farm  Woman.  Enterprising...  617 
Farm  Woman's  Notes...........  1038 

Farmer  and  Ballot . .  149/ 

Farmer  and  Hired  Man........  640 

Farmer  and  Tailor .  292 

Farmer,  Helping  .  263 

Farmer  On  the  Job..,,.......,  8/2 

Farmer,  One-armed  . .  934 

Farmers'  Ago  Extremes .  1523 

Farmers  and  Debts .  800 

Farmers  and  Happiness ........  2b3 

Farmers’  and  Laborers'  Party..,  491 

Farmers  and  Loans ; .  800 

Farmers  and  Political  Cam- 

paign  . . .  1205 

Farmers  and  Politics .  ....  1347 

Farmers  ami  Strikers. ...  1009,  10/3 
Fanners  and  Working  Hours,.,  091 

Farmers'  Club.  Hanover. .  1171 

Farmers'  Community  Fair...,.  1338 

Farmers'  Convention  .  497- 

Fanners,  Delaware,  Co-operate.  691 
Farmers,  Pastern,  Changes  to,  1319 
Farmer’s  Expense  and  Share..  o01 
Farmers  in  Canadian  Polities..  9m6 

Farmers  in  Politics . 1020 

Farmers’  Income  . 41 

Farmers’  Needs  . ••••  131° 

Farmers,  Now  York,  Legisla- 

tive  Needs  of .  1497 

Position  .  1277 

Farmers'  Share  and  Expense..  801 
Fanners'  Standard  Carbide  Co., 

710.  1114,  1506 

Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell .  333 

Farmers,  Young,  Group  of....  721 

Farming,  Changes  In .  1020 

Farming,  City  Man  on .  737 

Farming.  Co-operative,  in  Pal- 

estine  .  1012 

Farming  in  Northern  New  York  606 
Tanning,  Most  Profitable  Line 

in  . . . . 

Farming,  Opinion  of .  1013 

Farming,  Tenant.  . .  „ 

Father’s  Right  to  Sou’s  Wages  950 

Feathers  as  Fertilizer .  18/ 

Federal  Stouk  Food  Company..  50b 

Feeds,  Composition  of  .  .  1296 

Fence  and  Ditch  Questions -  1243 

Fnnoo,  Deer,  Light .  1493 

Fnnco,  Division  .  114  9 

Fence,  Line  . i"6 

Fonoo,  Line,  and  Ditch .  196 

Fane*  Posts.  Concrete .  902 

Fence,  Spite  . 960 

Fencing  Questions  . .  846 

Fern,  Scale  on . . . .  .  •  i  •-  •  -  1416 

Ferns  in  Pasture..., .  153 

Ferrate,  English  Farmer  on....  001 

Ferrets,  Experience  With .  535 

Ferrets  for  Bats .  680 

Ferrets,  What  About  1 .  423 


Fertilizer  ami  Fruit  Color....  320 

lerunzer  lor  Garden .  64  V 

Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Potatoes.,  43 

Fertilizer,  How  Described .  402 

Fertilizer  in  North  Dakota....  6al 

Fertilizer,  Sowing  Early .  11 

Filbert  Culture  . .  133b 

Fire  Extinguisher,  Filling......  44b 

Fire,  Spontaneous  . 775 

liraplauo,  Building  . .  101 

Fireplace  in  Every  Home .  104 

Fireplace,  Olil  Time .  767 

Fish  Bait,  Improving  .  ^86 

Fish,  Canning  .  727 

Fish  Ice,  Sea  Water  for .  139 


Fish  Moth  .  1226 

Fish,  Tamo  . 1326 

Fisliel  Sc  Son . 602 

Fish oli  J.  C . 302,  786 

Fisnhooks,  Tempering  .  615 

Fishmeal  for  Pigs .  622 

Fishpond.  Building  .  541 

Flag,  Right  Way  to  Hang .  1176 

Fleas,  Post  . .  Ill 

Flies,  Controlling  .  1311 

Flies,  Fumigating  .  841 

Flies  Repelled  by  Plants .  36V 

Flood  Gate  lor  Stream .  427 

Flood  Trash,  Who  Owns? .  409 

Floor  Crack  Filler .  448 

Flower  Carpet  Bedding .  556 

Flower  Crowing  as  a  Busiuoss,  645 

Flower  Notes  .  626 

Flowers  for  Cutting .  1146 

Flowors  for  Roadside  Market..  484 

Flowers  in  Succession . .  . .  1017 

Flo  we  iit.  Outdoor,  Growing,...  1166 

Fly  Control  .  1039 

Fly  RupelUmt  .  976 

Fly  Trap,  Outdoor .  913 

Fly,  White,  Fumigating .  148V 

Fiy,  White,  in  Greenhouse -  1003 

Fly,  White,  on  Plants .  1065 

Fodder,  Big  Crop  of .  1223 

Food  Cost  Comparison .  419 

Food  for  New  York  City .  491 

Food  Habits  . .  1316 

Food  Higher  at  Retail .  921 

Ford  and  Agriculture .  1472 

Ford,  John  3c  Co . 668 

Forestry  and  Schools . 376,  719 

Forostry,  Farm  .  689 

Forestry  in  New  York . .  366 

Forestry,  Practioal  . 689 

Fountain  Border.  Cement .  667 

Fowl,  Impaction  of  Crop . .  1377 

Fowl,  Naked  Neck .  403 

Fowls,  Ailing  . 392.  1028 

Fowls,  Black  Giant .  1305 

Fo\vl3,  Coccidiosis  in .  894 

Fowls,  Dizzy  .  500 

Fowls  Do  Not  Lay .  1185 

Fowls,  Kerosene  for..........  121/ 

Fowls,  Leghorn,  Weight  of...-  1029 

Fowls.  Light  Brahma .  1011 

Fowls  Pick  One  Another .  215 

Fowls,  Tumor  in .  1029 

Fowls  With  Diseased  Liver...  1067 

Fowls  With  Favus.. .  432 

Fowls,  Young,  Feeding .  1160 

Fox  and  Dog  Question .  4 

Fox  Fur  Business... .  961 

Fox,  Hunted,  Killing .  b9 

Fox,  Hunter  s  Right  in .  272 

Fox  Hunting  Nuisance .  1310 

Fox  or  Skunk.... . 114 

Foxes,  Breeding  . 464 

Foxes,  Nuisance  of..., .  176 

Freight  Ratos  and  Wages..,..  1373 

Freight  Rates  Reduced .  74b 

Frost  Damage  in  New  Jersey, 

675,  676 

Frost  in  Maryland . 636,  643 

Fruit  and  Fertilizer .  320 

Fruit  Bud  Selection . . .  99b 

Fruit  Conditions  in  Ohio .  723 

Fruit-eating  Bees  and  Birds...  329 
Fruit  Exchango,  Hudson  River.  661 

Fruit  Farm,  Maryland. .  663 

Fruit  Glowers  and  Foreigners. .  547 

Fruit  Growing  Hazard.... .  799 

Fruit  in  Cold  Cellar . .  1465 

Fruit  in  South  Jersey... .  311 

Fruit,  Increasing  Size  of .  1903 

Fruit  Tree  Planting  in  Atlantic 

States  .  490 

Fruit  Trees,  Cold  Damngo  to..  1003 
Fruiting  Scions,  Precocious ... .  73 

Fruits  for  Central  Now  York..  343 

Fruits.  New,  Trying  for. -  869 

Fuel  Administrator  of  N.  Y -  1101 

Fuel  Situation  . 1177 

Fumigation  for  Vermin . .  101 

Fur  Auction,  Government .  1355 

Fur,  Dyeing  . .  24 

Furniture,  Chocks  in .  2/0 


Garbage  for  Pigs .  J 

Gnrlia  in  Milk . . 

Game  Laws  and  Cats . . . 

Game  Laws  and  Trespass  Signs  1 
Game  Laws  ill  Mountains...,,.. 
Garbage  for  Hens............ 

Garbage.  Manurial  Value  of... 
Garden  Cultivation  by  Hand-.. 

Garden  Marker  . : . 
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Ic«  nt  Different  Temperatures. 
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I  ho,  Ownership  of . 
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Incubator,  Handling  . 167,  215 

Incubator,  Moisture  in .  254 

Incubator  Temperatures  ...655,  903 

Incubator  Trouble  .  571 

Indian  Education. ..  .1373,  .1389, 


Industries,  Old,  Reviving .  ,109,  234 

Infant's  Rights  in  Property...  796 
Inheritance  from  Intestate  Rel¬ 
ative,  .  1243 

Inheritance  from  Minor .  276 

Inheritance  Tax,  New  York....  233 

Inheritance  Without  Will .  1231 

Insaue  Person  in  Law .  45 

Insane  Son,  Maintenance  of...  192 

lusanity  and  Divorce..,..,...  188 

Insect  Posts  of  Farmer .  816 

Insects  and  Reptiles,  Preserv¬ 
ing  .  667 

Insects,  Household  .  857 

Insects,  Wintering  .  1386 

Insurance  on  Mortgaged  Prop¬ 
erty .  521 

International  Radio  Conjuration  1330 
Interstate  Fiscal  Association,..  1162 

Invalid '8  Gift  . 10 

Inventors,  Protecting  .  1047 

Iris,  Japanese  . .  792 

Iris,  Treatment  of . 792 

Itch,  Cuban  . 413 

Ivy,  English  .  1235 

Ivy,  Killing  .  1145 
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1016,  1065 

Ivy  Poison,  Iodine  for .  766 
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Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co .  658 

Judgment,  Validity  of .  233 

Juniper,  Products  from .  448 

Justice  of  Peace,  Salary  of....  831 

Justice’s  Fees  .  145 
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Kalmanson,  B . 954,  1358 

Kalmia,  Pruning  .  792 

Kelsey  Motor  Company .  506 

Kenyon,  Wm.  S.  .  380 

KcrUn's  Grand  View  Poultry 

_  Farm  .  358 

Kerosene  Emulsion  .  7 

Kerosene  for  Horses .  1011 

Kidney  Trouble  and  Foods .  158 

King’s  Hatchery,  .710,  734,  834,  1082 

Kirstin,  A,  ,1 .  1058 

Knickerbocker  Harmony  Studios  1434 

Knight  &  Bostwiok .  642 

Knockers,  Warning  Against..,.  456 

Kudzu,  Advice  About .  633 

Kudzu  for  Pasture .  754 

Kudzu  In  North  Carolina .  189 

Kudzu  Notes  . 380,  565 

Kudzu  Questions  . 380 

Kudzu,  Seeding  .  4 

L 

Labor  and  Immigration .  1514 

Labor,  Manual,  Shortage .  1424 

Labor  Problem  .  419 

Labor  Unrest  . . 814,  873,  878 

Labrador,  Conditions  in .  822 

Lactometer.  Using  .  1111 

Lamb,  Bottle  Fed .  624 

‘  imb,  Thyroid  Treatment  for. .  210 

1  mb  with  Maggots .  1078 

3  imhing  Time  .  461 

3m nibs.  Hothouse  . 363,  440 

'•—master  Seed  Company .  1162 

I ,  nd,  Back  to .  77 

ht  id  Boundaries  .  193 

Land  Bounded  by  Stream .  192 

T.-*"d  Deal,  Misrepresenting...  270 
Land  Value  and  Speculation...  1300 
Landlord,  Controversy  with...  597 
Lane.  Franklin  K.,  Letters  of..  1396 

Lantern,  Flaring  .  1257 

Laurel,  Poisonous  .  1192 

Lawn  Clippings  for  Hens . .  578 

Lawn  Making  .  1017 

Lawn,  Ronovating  .  487 

Lawsuit  over  Farm .  161 

Lawsuits,  Keeping  Out  of .  1246 

Lease,  Farm  . .  49 

Lease,  Life  . . . ! !  182 

Lease,  Verbal  .  894 

Leather,  Cleaning  .  1054 

Leather,  Making  .  69 

Leo,  Arthur  . 930 

Legal  Services,  Charge  for.  .230,  651 

Legislation  at  Albany..,., _  691 

Legislature,  Pennsylvania  .....  1497 

Legumes,  Acid  .  822 

Legumes,  Inoculating  . .  1463 

Legumes  on  Beach  Sand .  940 

Leonard  Morton  Company .  1138 

Letter  Carrier  Objects .  144 

Lettuce,  Fall  .  692 

Lettuoe  in  Cold  Frames .  1366 

Lewis,  E.  G . 602,  810.  1482,  1506 

Lewis,  E.  G.,  in  California. 810,  1162 

Lewis,  Brisbane  on .  906 

Liberian  Loan  .  1204 

Liberty  Bonds  Advance........  590 

Lice,  Book  . 146 

Lice,  Chicken  .  1132 

Lioo  in  Winter .  299 

Lice  Killer,  Humbug .  987 

Lice  on  Cattle - 246,  384,  596,  651 

Lioo  on  Hogs .  1501 

Lice  on  Livo  Stock .  829 

Lice  on  Pullets  .  1245 

Light,  Cold  .  1193 

Light  Plant.  Installing  .  212 

Llghtniug  and  Trees .  939 

Lightning  and  Weather  Vane...  448 

Lilac,  Hedge  of .  681 

Lilac  Hedge,  Trimming .  1122 

Lilac,  Stock  for . 669 

Lilies,  Eastor,  in  Garden.  ....  1423 

Lily  After  Blooming  .  716 

Lily,  Eastor,  Growing . 72,  1985 

Lime  Acetate  as  Fertilizer  .  266 

Lime  on  Wheat . 1416 

Lime  Screenings,  Value  of....  1193 

Limestone,  Pulverizing  .  176 

Lincoln,  New  Story  of .  281 

Lindsay.  Alfred  E .  398 

Litmus  Paper,  Uso  of .  555 

Live  Stock,  Advertising .  1453 

Live  Stock  at  Ohio  Fair .  1156 

Live  Stock  Breeding  Crate ....  707 

Live  Stock  Considerations .  1035 

•  Live  Stock,  Fall,  Show .  1524 

Livo  Stock  Feeding  Questions.,  1429 

Livo  Stock  Improvement.  .  453 

Lizard  as  Pipe  Cleaner .  1015 

Logs,  Loading  .  745 

Lumbago  . .  1513 

Lumber,  Waste  itt  Sawing....  613 
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Machine  Oil,  Making .  615 

Magneto,  Light  Plug  as .  1054 

Mail  Delivery  to  Husband  and 

Wife .  560 

Mail,  Opening  by  Another .  452 

Man,  Faithful  . .  806 

Man,  Hired,  Mora  About.,...,  522 

Man,  Self-made  . . . 950 

Manure.  Handling  . 70S 

Manure,  Small  Quantity  of....  764 

Manure.  Spreading  .  1387 

Manure,  Value  of .  143 

Mapes,  tlio  Hon  Man . 67,  388 

Maplu  Syrup  Crystallized .  740 


Maple  Producers  Co-operate ....  99 

Maple  Products,  iiuestions  About  445 

Market  Boxes,  idston .  514 
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1415,  1511 

Market,  Hartmai  on  .  1413 

Market,  Johnson  City  .........  15 

Market,  Now  Jersey  . 1158 

Market.  Night  on . 1098 
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Market,  Randsile  ami  License.  1473 
Markets,  RoatHde,  New  Jersey  1123 
Market  Slump  in  Philadelphia.  1034 

la  .  -.1.  i  •  .  v  »  i.:  •  „  ...  1  n.,i 


Marketing  Law,  National......  381 

Marketing  La',,  Nzw .  381 

Markets,  Nearby  .  1153 

Marriage  Laws  in  New  York..  192 

Martynia,  Curious  .  637 

Matrimony  Vim* .  339 

Meal,  Best  .  941 

Meat,  Spoiling  .  72/ 

Mealy  Rug  . .  1416 

Mealy  Bug  On  doleus .  695 

Modiclne,  Analysing  .  294 

Melon  Thieves,  Catching .  184 

Melon  Varietiti  . 666 

Men,  12  Great  .  1020 

Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Co.  .470,  1030 

Metal,  Ca«t,  products  Co .  1274 

Mice  aud  Treas  . 1314 

Mice,  Poisoning  . 158 

Mtoha  Schist  -  •  . . 718 

Middleman  Tikes  It  All..,..,.  1497 

Middleman,  tsolcss  . 640 

Milk,  Advertising  . 56U 

Muk  and  Cream  Troubles .  804 

Milk  anil  Egg:,  as  Food .  1472 

Milk  and  Motoring .  1223 

Milk  and  Sore  Throat . 1525 

Milk  and  Wool  Goods .  81 

Milk.  AttaC*  Upon .  9/1 

Milk  Bactetia,  Counting .  1430 

Milk,  Bitter  .  877 

Milk,  Bloody  .  159 

Milk,  Bottling  ana  Capping. 533,  1134 

Milk,  Caloues  in  .  1026 

Milk  Can  Trouble .  16 

Milk  Cans.  Law  About ...  .723,  1201 

Milk  Case,  Pittsburgh .  134/ 

Milk  Checks,  Protested....  .. .  381 

Milk  Company,  New .  701 

Milk  CoWpiracy  . 849 

Milk  Cooling  Tank. . .  652 

Milk  Cris  s  .  ....  701 

Milk,  Cuxtling  .  .  ,423,  1111 

Milk  Die1  . 491 

Milk  Die  Experienced .......  828 

Milk  Die',  Remarks  About....  449 

Milk  Distribution  .  1073 

Milk  Distribution,  Mapes  on...  1129 

Milk,  Dr  Champion  on .  1449 

Milk  Faita  Problems . .  340 

Milk  for  Chicks . 905 

Milk  ior  Hens . . 213,  854 

Milk  Hoise,  Pipe  Line  to .  879 

Milk  in  Buffalo  District .  749 

Milk  Xnjanotion  Case .  701 

Milk  Inipection  Trouble .  775 

Milk,  Knocking  . . 920 

Milk  Lawsuit . 197 

Milk  Ltaches  in  School .  118 

Milk  Miking  in  Georgia.......  1191 

Milk  R-ice  Verdict .  849 

Milk,  lowdered,  for  Hens .  1134 

Milk,  Powdered,  for  Hogs .  118 

Milk  Problem  and  Money  Ques¬ 
tion  .  823 

Milk  J’loblem,  Discussing  .  749 

Milk  Producers  Must  Get  To¬ 
gether  .  1420 

Milk  Producers'  Problems .  1449 

Milk  Production  Conditions....  1396 

Milk,  Quart  per  Child . 1205 

Milk  Question,  Discussing .  S0i 

Milk,  Rumarks  on .  1024 

Milk,  Ropy  .  . 924,  1525 

Milk  Route,  Starting .  1439 

Milk  Sales,  Increasing  .  1021 

Milk  Soiling  Company,  New....  701 

Milk,  60  Cents  a  Quart . .  1473 

Milk  Situation  Committee .  1497 

Milk,  Skim,  as  Fertilizer .  447 

Milk,  Skim,  Law  About .  245 

Milk,  Slimy . 1076.  1242.  1501 

Mi  k  Speculator,  Another .  419 

Milk  Speculator  Arrested .  333 

Milk,  Sterilized,  Testing .  1052 

Milk.  Substitute.  Law  About...  970 

Milk,  Sweet,  Curdling . ,,.  1242 

Milk  Test  Problem .  200 

Milk,  Trouble  With .  974 

Milk  Troubles,  Calm  Discussion 

of  .  675 

Milk  Utensils,  Washing..,,...  804 
Milk  Without  Grain,,,..,.,,..  696 

Milk  Yields,  Poor .  294 

Milkman  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  1270 

Milkmen  Must  Work  Together.  1473 

Millet  as  Green  Crop .  579 

Millet  for  Cow  Feed . 147S,  1524 

Millet  with  Buckwheat .  413 

Millipedes  and  Wireworms. . . .  443 

Minors  and  Wages .  1497 

Mint  Culture  .  966 

Mirror.  Resilvering  .  136 

Mites.  Controlling  .  1099 

Mole.  Useful  .  793 

Moles,  Poisoning  .  1003 

Money,  Fraudulent  . ,.,.1107 

Monefery  Metals  Company .  170 

Moore  Seed  Company . . .  , . .  218 

Mordeoai  .  1344 

Morris,  Harry  C . 734 

Mortgage,  Alteration  in. . .  74 

Mortgage,  Chattel  .  276 

Mortgage,  Interest  on .  25 

Mortgage,  Question  About. 868,  894 

Mortgage,  Rights  in .  236 

Mortgage,  Unsatisfied  ..  .  551 

Mother,  Little  . . .  182 

Mothers.  Two  .  719 

Motor  Truck  License .  68 

Motorcycle  Engine  .  1122 

Motorcycle,  Power  for .  657 

Moyer,  W.  H . 574 

Muck,  How  to  Uso .  148 

Muck  Testing  .  403 

Muck,  Use  of  .  13 

Mulberry  Propagation . 3S,  368 

Muscle  Shoals  Development....  381 

Muscle  Shoals  Plant . .  ..  381 

Mushroom  Culture  .  1166 

Muskrat  Farming  . . 512,  806 

Muskmelons,  Maryland  .  547 

Mutual  Stock  Food  Company  . .  1530 


N 


Nails  in  Old  Lumber.  .  664 

Name,  Changing  .  894 

Naming  Things  . 40 

Narcissus,  Transplanting.  .....  792 

National  Holding  Corporation..  126 
National  Nitro  Bacteria  Co.  126,  602 

National  Nursery  Company....  170 
Naturalization  Questions  .  .  1523 

Navy  Yard  Workers  and  Debts  878 

Negro  and  Salt .  1393 

Neighbor,  Who  Isl . .  947 

Neighbor,  Trouble  with... 718.  821 

Neriuc  Culture  .  .  .  1195 

Nerve  Pressure  for  Removing 

Paiu  . . 1513 

New  Ideas  Publishing  Company  1030 

Now  Mexico,  Language  in .  891 

Now  Tire  Company  .  470 

Nowhorry,  Senator  .  81 

Newfoundland  Conditions  ...  1388 
Newspaper  as  Mulch  .  .  .  691 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  Use  of .  643 

Non-residont,  Jurisdiction  Over  74 


North  Dakota  Politics  . .  896 

Note,  Collecting  . .  40J 

Note,  Law  About  .  796 

Note,  Payment  of .  409 

November,  Gray  .  139u 

Nut  Season . 1300 

Nuts,  Value  of  .  1518 

O 

Oat  straw,  Feeding  .  56 

Oats,  Large  Crop  of .  1286 

Oats,  Moldy  .  273 

Oats.  Profitable  .  1257 

Oats,  Sprouted  . 28 

Oats,  Sprouting,  Trouble  with.  160 

Ohio  Farmers  Co-operative 


Oil,  Clearing  . . .  24 

Oil,  Tank  For .  116/ 

Oils,  Vegetable,  Duty  on. .  1100 

Oleo  and  Dairymen .  1286 

Oleo,  Boycotting  .  590 

Onion  Culture  . 73,  179 

Onion  Maggot  Treatment .  641 

Onion  Sets,  Handling.., .  417 

Onions,  Grading  .  478 

Onions,  Japanese,  in  Connecticut  312 

Onions,  Rolling  .  1036 

Onions,  Storing  .  549 

Optimist  and  Pessimist . 1292 

Orchard,  Fertilizing  .  1462 

Orchard  Heating  in  Virginia...  1463 

Orchard  in  Pasture .  1143 

Orchard  on  Rough  Laad .  1364 

Orchard  Questions  .  739 

Orchards,  Keeping  in  Order ....  320 

Orchards,  Sod  .  765 

Order,  Delay  in  Filling.. .  894 

Owls  and  Small  Birds .  1099 

Owls  and  Vermin  .  534 

P 

Paint  Asphalt  .  1443 

Paint  for  Trees .  699 

Paint  from  Coal  Tar .  718 

Paint  Peels  Off .  867 

Paint,  Removing  from  Tank..  448 

Paint  to  Imitate  Stone .  448 

Pan  Motor  Company .  1114 

Pansies,  Growing  . . .  4 

Paper  Mache.  Waterproofing...  615 

Paiabolcs  Laboratories  .  1250 

Parenti  Motors  Corporation....  C5S 

Parents,  Care  of .  276 

Parrot  in  Orchard . 1003 

Parrots,  Talk  About . 552,  893 

Partners,  Disagreement  Be¬ 
tween  . _  253 

Partnership  Troubles  .  855 

Party,  Third,  Idea - .......  1397 

Pasture  Hedges  .  368 

Pasture,  Improving . 606,  790 

Pasture,  Old,  Cultivating .  266 

Pasture  on  Small  Area .  566 

Pauper's  Vote  in  Massachusetts  406 

Pea  and  Oat  Hay .  444 

Pea  Growers  Co-operate .......  801 

Pea  Growers,  Madison  County, 

N.  Y .  801 

Pea  Hay.  Feeding . 20 

Peach  Borers  and  Tobacoo .....  967 

Peach  Borers,  Chemicals  for. 

315,  1224,  1285,  1367  1443 

Peach  Borers,  Digging .  7 

Peach  Borer,  Nails  for . 1257 

Peach,  Carman  . .  1036 

Peach  Curculio  .  607 

Peach  Color  and  Sunlight .  1092 

Peach  Diseases  .  1201 

Peach,  Early  Rivers .  669 

Peach,  Hak-  .  43 

Peach  Pitting  Spoon .  1416 

Peach  Trees,  Home  Raised....  1223 

Peach  Trees,  Pruning .  92 

Peach  Trees.  Starting .  1307 

Peaches,  Chemicals  for .  1339 

Peaches,  Selling  from  Car .  1425 

Peafowls,  Raising  .  854 

Peanut  and  Coooanut  Meal  for 

Cows  . .  651 

Peanut  Culture  .  549 

Peanuts,  Curing  .  1233 

Pear,  Promising  Hybrid .  1447 

Pear,  Pruning  . 407 

Pears,  Troll  ble  With . 582 

Peas  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y .  1087 

Peas  Run  to  Vines . 584 

Peas,  Split  . . 515 

Peas,  Sweet,  Field  of .  866 

Peas,  .Too  Many . 381 

Peddler,  Life  of . 1292 

Peonies,  Growing  .  890 

Peonies,  Transplanting  .  1003 

Peony,  Ailing  . . .  793 

Peony  Blight  .  799 

Peony  Culture  .  1071 

Peony  Fern  Leaf . 1235 

Peppers,  Mixing  .  610 

Perfumes,  Making  .  615 

Pheasants  Capture  Farm .  878 

Phillips,  A.  U.,  Death  of .  666 

Phillips  Drag  Saw  Company...  1006 

Phlox,  Trouble  With . 699 

Phosphorus  and  Sour  Soil .  1236 

Physalis  Alkelengi  . 179,  695 

Pickles,  Dill,  Growing .  1167 

Picrio  Acid  for  Farmers .  49 

Pie.  Christmas,  Miners’ .  1056 

Lemi  n  .....  1056 

Pie  Making,  Contest .  1516 

Pie,  Poisoned,  Insuring  Against  1439 

Pig,  Hooping  .  ....  21 

Pig  With  Necrotic  Stomatitis..  1157 
Pigeon  Hatches  Hen’s  Eggs, 

'1248,  1457 

Pigeon  Manure,  Value  of .  1339 

Pigeons,  Carrier  .  S6 

Piegly- Wiggly  Stores  21S,  382,  1434 
Pigs  and  Sows,  Feeding.  ..... .  1500 

Pigs,  Coughing  . . 344,  388 

Pigs.  Death  of  .  84 

Pigs  Do  Not  Fatten.. . .  386 

Pigs,  Fattening  . 494 

Pigs,  Feeding, 

54.  891.  386,  564,  594,  673 

Pigs,  Garbage  for .  1295 

Pigs,  Gluten  and  Cottonseed  for  154 

Pigs,  Ground  Bone  for .  340 

Pigs,  How  Ferspire .  SS 

Pigs  on  Clover .  1001 

Pigs,  Self-feeder  for,.., .  1000 

Pigs,  Small  Litter  of .  1476 

Pigs,  Staggering  .  1240 

Pigs,  Tankage  for . . .  876 

Pigs.  Trouble  With . .  113 

Pigs.  Unthrifty  .  422 

Pigs’  Weights.  Guessing......  201 

Pigs  With  Neerobaoillosis .  901 

Pigs  With  Rickets . 532 

Pigs.  Young.  Feeding . 386,  678 

Pinchot.  Gifford  . 722 

Pine  Blister  Rust .  764 

Pino  Needles  for  Bedding .  664 

Pine  Trees.  Rusted.... .  764 

Pipe  Cleaner,  Lizard  as .  1015 

Piix*  Cleaning  With  Steam....  767 

Pipe,  Drilling  Holes  in .  179 

Pipe.  Iron,  Drilling. _ _  _  379 

Pipe,  Rusty  .  867 

Pipe.  Tapping  Holes  in .  379 

Pics  Building  Construction .  146 

Plants  for  Sandy  Bank .  840 

Plants,  Pinching  Back .  76 

Plants,  Potting  . 102 

Plaster,  Land  .  326 

Plow,  Song  of . . .  14 

Plowing.  Fall  .  913 

Plum,  Black  Knot .  740 

Plum  Curculio  . . 371 


Plum,  Black  Spot  on .  1144 

Plum  Pockets  .  847 

Blums,  Grafting  . 444 

Pneumonia,  Discussion  of .  611 

PoinsetUa,  Treatment  of .  193 

Poison,  Erotein  .  888 

Poke  Berries,  Properties  of....  84/ 

Police,  State,  in  Massachusetts  1490 

Pontics,  North  Dakota . 1396 

Politics,  Party  .  1424 

Pomace  as  Mulch .  1464 

Pomace,  Feeding. 84,  380,  1318,  1502 

Pony,  Feeding  . 1027 

Popcorn,  Handling  . . ., .  1367 

Popcorn,  Use  of .  1464 

Poplar  Lumber,  Seasoning .  673 

Pork  Products,  Preparing .  1390 

Porter,  Charles  II .  1128 

Postal  Deposits,  Interest  on...  15 

Posts,  Preventing  from  Rusting  652 

Potash  in  Texas . 1443 

Potash,  Tariff  on . 196,  646 

Potassium  Bioromate  in  Gaso¬ 
line  . , .  136 

Potato  Aphis  on  Rose .  .  .  .  1236 

Potato,  Blight  Proof .  1487 

Potato  Bug  Enemy .  654 

Potato  Bugs  and  Poultry, 

643,  726,  847 

Potato  Cellar,  Ventilating . 1158 

Potato  Eating  and  the  Market.,  1278 
Potato  Excursion,  New  Jersey.  775 
Potato  Growers  Co-operate....  1153 
Potato  Growers,  New  Jersey...  439 
Potato  Growing  in.  New  Jersey  476 

Potato  on  Tomato .  1264 

Potato  Planting  Opinions.  ... .  610 

Potato  Seed.  Certified .  1020 

Potato  Seed,  Treating .  311 

Potato  Situation,  New  Jersey..  1031 

Potato  Sprouting  Useless .  693 

Potato,  Sweet,  Culture .  1281 

Potato  Vines,  Blighted .  1170 

Potatoes  After  Potatoes. .  446 

Potatoes.  Alcohol  from . 1443 

Potatoes  and  Lime . 1416 

Potatoes  tor  Cows .  384 

Potatoes  for  Chicks .  256 

Potatoes  for  Hens . .  354 

Potatoes,  Hen  Manure  on .  4 

Potatoes  in  Hiiis . 36,  192 

Potatoes,  Low  Price  of .  1264 

Potatoes  on  Hill  Land .  764 

Potatoes,  Planting  .  406 

Potatoes,  Seed,  Sprouting .  693 

Potatoes,  Small  .  516 

Potatoes,  Staking  .  107 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Culture .  404 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  for  Cows .  1452 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  in  Gar  an....  267 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  in  Michigan. .  414 

Potatoes,  Using  .  1319 

Poultry,  Apples  for .  1522 

PouLtry,  Black  Giant . 864,  1073 

Poultry  Breeding,  Improving...  397 
Poultry  Breeding  Questions...,  469 

Poultry  Breeds.  New .  627 

Poultry  Bulletin,  Useful .  770 

Poultry  Business.  Starting .  1247 

Poultry  Club,  Monmouth .  1301 

Poultry,  Coccidiosis  in .  394 

Poultry  Combs  . 1409 

Poultry,  Culling  .  1286 

Poultry  Culling.  Expert .  333 

Poultry  Culling,  Trade .  .  1347 

Poultry,  Fancy  and  Utility .298,  397 

Poultry  Farms,  Grain  on .  864 

Poultry  Feed,  Protein  in .  854 

Poultry,  Figures  About .  1455 

Poultry'.  Fitting  for  Show .  1433 

Poultry,  Inbred  .  980 

Poultry,  Jersey  Giant .  1465 

Poultry,  Legkorn-Minorca  Cross  1409 

Poultry  Market  Dates .  971 

Poultry  Mask,  Cornell . 392,  1217 

Poultry  on  Limited  Range.....  3 

Poultry  Outlook  . £23 

Poultry,  Preparing  for  Cooking.  213 

Poultry  Profits  . 1365 

Poultry  Questions.  Various....  1211 
Poultry  Ration,  Improving....  1327 

Poultry  Remedy,  Fake .  1142 

Poultry,  Bumpless  .  632 

Poultry  Run  Arrangements. . .  742 

Poultry  Runs,  Disinfecting..,.  1453 

Poultry,  Starting  in .  935 

Poultry,  Utility  Breeds .  352 

Poultry,  Vaccinating. 742,  1372,  1379 

Poultry,  Washing  .  29 

Poultry  Weight  and  Grain  for.  1409 

Poultry  With  Colds .  214 

Poultry  With  Roup . .  1029 

Poultry  With  Worms . 1249,  1354 

Poultxynian’s  Wages  .  1245 

Poultrymen  and  Grain . 791,  83S 

Poultry  woman's  Problems .  1089 

Powell,  G.  H .  413 

Powell,  J .  1030 

Prices,  Slump  in  .  1100 

Prisoner,  Spanish  ............  1434 

Prisoners,  Reading  for .  412 

Production,  Organizing  .  1237 

Prohibition,  Fight  Against....  674 

Prohibition,  Opposed  to .  806 

Property,  Exempt  from  Execu- 

,tion  . 25 

Property,  Interest  in .  188 

Property,  Moral  and  Legal 

Right  to  .  S18 

Proprietary  Article,  Use  of....  878 

Prunes,  Oregon  .  229 

Pruning  Grapes  and  Currants . .  235 

Pruning  Trees  .  5 

Psychology,  Human  .  819 

Pullet  or  Hen  .  858 

Pullets,  Cost  of  Raising .  60 

Pullets,  Feeding . 355,  1184,  1211 

Pullets,  Handling  .  1165 


Pullets,  Precocious.  .913,  1272,  1354 

Pullets  Shedding  Tails .  1211 

Pulley  for  Separator . 662 

Puls-Hart  Co . 398 

Pump.  Triplex  Plunge .  296 

Pumping  Arrangement  Detail...  207 
Pumping  from  Lower  Level...  207 

Pumping  from  Two  Wells .  1260 

Pumping  With  Compressed  Air  541 

Pumpkin.  Feeding  Milk  to .  Slid 

Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Medicine.,  967 
Puppy,  Barking  . 624 

Q 

Quack,  Experience  With .  176 

Quack  Grass  in  Sweet  Corn...  767 
Quack,  Destroying _ 101,  555,  579 


Quakers  from  Armenia .  940 

Quicksand,  Pump  in .  76 

Quince  Pruning  .  407 

R 

Rabbit  and  Dog .  203 

Rabbit  Prospects  .  349 

Rabbit  Skins.  Tanning .  531 

Rabbits  as  Fertilizer .  1510 

Rabbits,  Feeding  . 466,  623 

Rabbits,  Talks  About .  210 

Rabbits  With  Canker .  531 

Radio  for  Every  Home .  1493 

Sadie,  Experience  With, .  633 

Radios  and  Thunder.  . .  939 

Rahe  Auto  School . ,,30,  1162 

Railroad,  Fence  Along., .  224 

Railroud  Man's  Wages .  79 

Railroad  Strikers  and  Farmers.  1009 

Railroading  and  Hens .  1167 

Railroads  and  Farm  Wages..,  10 

Railroads,  Defense  of .  230 

Railroads  Playing  Fair? .  1489 


Ram,  Hydraulic,  Using _ 206,  1447 

Raspberries,  Second  Crop _ _  bill 

Raspberry  Anthracnose, 

„  366,  871,  1015 

Raspberry,  Black,  Pruning.,.,  lb< 

Raspberry  Cane  Blight .  1036 

Rnspoerry  Cane  Borer . 267,  87  L 

Raspberry  Cui/ure  .  624 

Ration  Lacks  Protein . .  ,460,  948 

Rats  Climbing  Iron  Pipe .  208 

Rats,  Destroying  .  519 

Rat.-.,  &.isomie  for . !  *yo 

Rats,  White,  Breeding .  1326 

Real  Estate  Laws,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . 25 

Real  Estate  Shark .  960 

Rooter  E.  J .  62 

Reflections  . 1523 

Replogie,  J.  L.,  on  Wneat _  1265 

Reservoir,  Small.  Building. _  567 

Retail  Prices,  Trouble  With...  1397 

Reynaud’s  Disease  .  *49 

Rhododendrons.  Screening  from 

Sun.  . 37 

Rhubarb  Curculio  .  962 

Riches.  Sen  oa  on . . .  lust 

Rieck-McJunkan  Dairy  Co.. 943,  1186 
Right  of  Way  Over  Farm, 

„  45,  238,  619,  132 

River,  Mississippi,  riow  of....  212 

Read,  (Jutting  Brush  Alang...  7* 

Road,  Grading  .  235 

Roans,  Improving  .  522 

Road,  Impassable  . .  521 

Road,  Law  of .  305 

Road,  Rights  of . *9 

Road,  Poetry  About .  241 

Road,  Rocky  . Ill 

Koaos  in  Wisconsin . 190 

Beads,  Negiected  .  1439 

Roads,  Who  Pays  For? .  120 

Rocks,  Splitting  With  Cold 

W  ater  .  *7 

Rooster,  Actor  . .  .  ’  468 

Rooster.  Ailing  . !  H36 

Rooster  Cheer  Leader .  SS0 

Rooster,  Tailless  .  160 

Rooster,  Muiting  . 71* 

Root  Cellar,  Concrete .  138 

Rosa  Rugosa  . 339 

Rose  Arbor,  Ced.tr  Posts  for _  715 

Rose  Beetles,  Controlling .  845 

Rose  Buss  and  Chicks...  369,  885 

Rose  Gulden.  Soapsuds  for....  793 

Rose,  Gioiie  de  Dijon .  13*5 

Rose,  Mare  anal  Niei .  13*5 

Rose,  Mossy  Gail  on . 1099 

Rose,  Old  Yellow,..,...  gig 

Roses  and  Shrubs,  Protecting!  1308 

ffosGS,  CumbiDg-  390 

Roses.  Desirable  . . 582 

Roses,  Late  Blooming.  . .  1491 

Roses,  Mildew  on..., . 793 

Roses,  Propagating  - .’..'847,  895 

Roses,  Rambler,  Propagating..  966 

Roses,  Transplanting  .  1003 

Roughage,  Grinding  .  200 

Rubaer  Plant,  Propagating..,.  639 

Rue._  Meadow  .  1203 

Russian  Relief  Conditions .  Ill 

Rye  and  Alsike ......... .  1167 

Rye  as  Farm  Crop . 606 

Rye  as  Green  Manure .  119* 

Rye  for  Pigs .  422 

Rys,  Hogging  Down _ ..!!!!’.  839 

Rye,  Pomace  on...  . 57* 

Rye,  the  Haruiest  Grain .  664 

Rye.  Turning  Under, .  700 

Rye,  Use  of . geg 
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Safren,  M.  R .  630 

Sagebrush  Farmer's  Wife.  1290,  151/ 
Same  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y  , 

Survey  of  . 397 

Salmon  Production  . 616 

Sanitariums.  State  .  1*7 

Santa  Ciaus,  Jr. . . .  1516 

Sassafras  Tea  . . . 1*7  287 

Sap  Buckets,  Painting . ,’,  69 

Sauerkraut  Making  . 288,  1390 

aaw,  Circular.  Repairing .  55 

Saw,  Speed  of -  ..204,  247  ,  427 

Sawing  Rig  from  Ford .  1260 

;  row,  Revolving  .  667 

Scarlet  Fever,  Talk  on _ ! . ! !  1*87 

School  Abuses  .  .  1527 

School  Children,  Punishing, 

„  .  .  _  18-8.  4S3,  1372,  1396 

Sciooi  Committee  Report, 

<,  -  ,  „  81,  456,  837,  1153 

Scnool  Consolidation, 

.  ,  yi,  412,  641,  964.  1286,  1437 

Scnool,  country  .  268 

School  District  Voters .  SS8 

School  Elections  . 1210 

School  Grounds  and  Forestry!!  719 

Si  hool  Grounds.  Enlarging .  1342 

Scnool  Grounds.  Law  About.  7*8 
School  Grounds,  Prof.  Waugh 

on  . 457 

School,  Helping  272 

School.  High,  Crowded . !!  1122 

School,  High,  Locating. .......  590 

school.  High,  Tuition, 

on  ,  „  12X0.  1256,  1315,  1419 

School  Meetings,  Voters  at....  1315 

School  Money  Question.  .  1168 

School  Notes  . 376 

School,  Rural,  Imnrovernent, 
e  ,  ,  „  1S2,  432.  1169,  1485 

School  Property,  Deed  to .  1527 

School  Question,  Remarks  on !  !  1419 
School,  Small,  Argument  for. .  49 

School  Superintendent.  Powers 

°£  ■■  . . 1210,  1315 

School  System,  Book  on .  268 

School  Tax  Assessment,  Wrong  1527 
School  Tax  Collectors  and  Their 

c  •  . . 1445 

School  Tax  Levy.  . .  .  ,  .  571 

School  Taxes,  Paying .  233 

School  Teacher,  Adopting .  826 

School  Teacher.  Rural .  463 

School  Teacher’s  F  T.  .  373 

School  Textbooks,  Uniform _  1419 

School  Transportation . 1122,  1518 

School,  Trouble  at . 110 

School  Trustees.  Number  of....  585 

School  Tuition  in  Adjoining 

Stato  . . . 1342 

Sohoolhouse  for  Sunday  School.  485 

Schoolltouse,  Little  Red .  196 

Sohoolhouse  Ventilation  .  1122 

Schools  and  Personalities .  1264 

Schools,  Better,  Needed .  15 

Schools,  Contagious  Diseases  in  1496 
Schools,  Country  Woman  on...  412 

Schools.  Hathaway  on .  1333 

Schools,  New  York  City .  1448 

Science  and  Warm  Feet .  15S 

Scythe  Tree  . 717 

Seed  and  Fertiliser  Outlook.....  1441 

Seed,  Life  of . 697 

Seed  Planting  Board . 318 

Senator  from  Now  York  .1101,  1237 
Senatorial  Candidates  and  Farm 

„  Issues  .  1287 

Sense  Out  of  Nonsense . .  1310 

Septic  Tank,  Building. 244  3S7,  1244 
Septic  Tank  Drainage ....  ....  *03 

Saptio  Tank.  Greasy' Water  in,  1146 

Sewage  Disposal  ,  . .  1333 

Shakers,  End  of .  1205 

Shavings  in  Manure . ! ! ,  *17 

Sheep  an  Asset,.... .  1186 

Sheep  Are  Coming  Back .  1*61 

Sheep  Best  Breed  of .  1271 

Sheep  Farming,  Woman  on....  1379 

Sheep,  Feeding  .  56 

Sheep  for  Clearing  Land .  900 
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Tenant's  Rights  Under  New 

Owner  . 

Tent,  Cleaning  . . 

Tents,  Patching  . 

Tent,  Waterproofing  . 

Texas  Conditions  . 

Tniel  Killed  by  Parmer . . 

Thieves,  Shooting  . . 

Thoroughbred  ana  Purebred.... 

Thrashing,  Co-operative  . 

Tile  Pipe  Line,.. . . 

liliinghast,  Isaac  . 

Timber  lor  Barn  . . 

Turning  on  Galvanized  Iron.... 

Title,  Searching  . 

Tobacco  lor  Kens . 

Tobacco  Steins  as  Mulch...... 

Tomato,  Burbank  . . 38, 

Tomato,  Ural  ting  on  Potato... 

Tomato,  Husk  . . 

Tomato,  Jumbo  . 

Tomato  Plants,  Pottmg . 

Tomato  Questions  . 

Tomatoes,  Acre  of . 

Tomatoes  Damp  Oif . 

Tomatoes,  End  Rot  of . 

Tomatoes,  Potting  . 

Tomatoes,  Starting  . . 

Tomatoes,  Training  . 

Town  Expenses,  Publication  of 
Towner,  James  E..,..,840,  872, 

Township  Expenses  . . 

Totzi,  James  . . 

Tractor,  Changing  Hitch  on.... 

Tractor  Experience  . 

Tractor  lor  Garden . . . 

Tractor  lor  Sawmill  Power.... 

Tractor,  Fuel  for . 

Tractor,  Homemade  . . 

Tractor  in  Orcnard. . . . 

Tractor  on  Farm . . . 

Tractor,  Price  for  Renting . 

Tractors  and  Road  License.... 

Trado  with  Europe . 

Transportation  Improvements. . 

Trap  Laws  in  Connecticut . 

Traveler,  Tales  of . 

Tree,  Carving  Names  on . 

Tree,  Elm,  Cut  Down... . 

Tree,  Growth  of.. . 

Tree,  Large,  Pruning . 

Tree  on  Border  Lino. . 38, 

Tree  Surgery  . . 

Tree  Wax  . . .  .  176, 

Trees,  Bracing  . 

Trees,  Broken,  Repairing . 

Trees,  Death  of . . . 

Trees,  Dormant,  Budded . 

Trees  on  Rough  Land . 

Trees,  Painting  Wounds  on.... 


United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Co.  1250 
United  Silverware  Company....  1330 


Steam  or  Gasoline  Power . 

Steel,  Casehardening  . 

steel  Mex-ger  . 

Steel.  L.  R. . .  1030,  13S2,  1434, 

Steers,  Feeding  . 200, 

Step-lather's  Right  in  Property 

Stevens,  Bert  . . 

tituckhokieis  Assessments. .... 

Stone  Jar,  Mending... . 

Stone  Plotter,  Power... . 6, 

Stones,  Growth  of . 

Stones,  Picking  ............. 

Stone  Reservoir,  Enameling - 

Straw  Snoi,.  Building . 

Strawberries,  Chemicals  for. .  . . 

strawberries,  Damaged  . 

Strawberries  lor  intercropping. 

Straw  berries  in  Rotation . 

Strawberries  on  Capo  Cod . 

Strawberries  on  Low  Land .... 

strawberries  on  Sod., . 

Strawberries  on  Town  Lots.... 

Strawberries,  Planting  . . 

strawberries,  shading  ......... 

Strawberry  Crop,  Florida . 

Strawberry  Crop  of  William 

Perkins  . . . . 

Straw' berry,  Cu.thbeiit.316,  477, 

strawberry,  $50,000  . . 

Strawberry,  Intensive  Culture.. 

Strawberry.  Joe  . 

Straw  berry  Leaf  Spot ......... 

Straw  bony  Notes  . 

Strawberry  Propagation  . 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  ......... 

Strawberry,  Triumphs  de  Gand 
StnckJer  Oil  Sc  Grease  Co..... 

Strouibiad.  George  . 

Stucco,  Applying  ............. 

Stucco  Fails  to  Adhere . 

Students.  Financing  . . 

Stump  Hook  . . . 

Sudan  Gross  . 773, 

Sudan  Gross  in  New  Jersey.... 

Sudan  Grass  in  Ohio . 

Sudan,  Use  of . 

Sugar  from  Dahlias . 

Sulphur  and  Potato  Scab . 

Sumach,  Destroying  . 

Sumac  Oil  . . 

Sunflower,  B  ig  ...........  634, 

Sunflower,  Happy  As . 

Sunflower,  Mammoth  . . 

Sunflower  Silage  Experience.... 

Sunflowers  ax  Bean  Poles.. 313, 
Sunshine  Homes  Corp.  ....... . 

Supreme  Court,  Attack  On.... 

Swain  Promotion  Agency . 

Swine,  Forage  lor.........  336, 

Swobodo  and  Worry . 


Well,  Safeguarding  . 

Well,  Trouble  with . 279, 

Well,  Walling  . 

Wells,  F.  W . 94, 

West,  Farm  Condition  in . . 

West  Florida  Company . . 

Wheat,  Early  Plowing  for . 

Wheat  in  Mow . 

Wheat,  Lime  on  . 

Wheat  Stacks,  New  York . 

Wheat,  Top-dressing  . 

Wheat  Variety  Tests  . 

Wheel  Speed,  Figuring . 

Whitewash,  Government  . 

Whirlwinds,  Origin  of . . . . 

Whiting,  H,  M .  .218,  630,  1082, 

1250, 

Widow,  Property  Rights  of . . . 

Wife  Demands  Wages . 

Wife.  Deserted.  Property  of  .315, 
Wife's  Inheritance  from  Hus¬ 
band  . 

Wifo's  Dower  Right . . 

■Wife's  Property,  Disposing  of. 
Wife's  Right  in  Property.  .673, 

Wife's  Signature  Ncedod . 

Wilbur  Hog  Tonic. . _ . 

Will  Excludes  Grandchildren.. 

Will  In  Poetry . . 

Will,  Making  . . . . 

Willow,  California  . . . 

Willows.  Killing  . 

Wills,  Farmers’  Wife  on . 

Wills  Product  Company . 

Wills,  Remarkable  . . 

Wilson  &  Co.  . . . 

Windmill,  Boxed  . . 

Windmill  for  Electric  Power... 

Wire  Tags  Kill  Cattle . 

Wireless  for  Farm  News . 

Wireless  in  tho  Home . 

Wireless  on  Form............. 

Wolohon  Case  . . . 

Woman  and  Her  Child . 456, 

Woman  and  Her  Rights. . 

Woman  Candidate  for  Senator. 

Woman  for  Governor . . 

Woman,  No  Flapper . 

Woman  Senator  . . 

Woman  Wanted  to  Work...... 

Woman's  Bright  Letter . 

Woman’s  Property  . 


Sheep.  Group  of . . 

Sheep  Growers,  New  York  State 
Sheep  Growers  Stop  Manufac¬ 
turing  . . . 

Sheep  Growers  Win . 

Sheepman's  Soliloquy  . 

Sheep  Shearing  Champion . 

Sheep  Shearing,  Day’s  Work  at 

Sheep  Shed  Wool . 

Sheep,  Trespassing  . . 

Sheep  Will  Be  Happy . 

Shoop  With  Grub . 

Sheep  With  Lung  Worms ..... 
Sherman  Gasoline  Corporation. 

Shingles,  Creosoting  . . . 

Shingles,  Preserving  . 

Shingling  Estimate  . 

Ship  Subsidy  . . 

Shoeboil,  Treatment  for . 

Shoes,  Waterproofing  . 

Shrubbery.  Trimming  . 

Shrubs  for  Farm  Home . 

Shubert,  A.  B . . 

Signs,  Roadside  . . . . 

Silage.  Advantage  of . 

Silage,  Dry  Corn  for . 1428, 

Silage  for  Horses . 

Silage,  Inoculating,  .1117.  1241, 

Silage,  Moldy . 564,  762, 

Silage,  Spoiled . 290,  499, 

Silage,  Summer  . 

Silage  Substitutes  . 

Silo,  Alfalfa  in . . . 

Silo,  Best  Type . . 

Silo,  Leaking  . ..753,  1133, 

Silo,  Pit  . . . 

Silo,  Plastering  . 

Silo,  Square  . 

Silo,  Stucco  on..... . 

Silo,  Underground  . 

Silo.  Water  in . . . 

Silo.  What  Type? . 664, 

Sinclair,  James  . 

Skunk,  Chemical  . . . 

Skunks  and  Tree.  Planting.... 
Skunks,  Getting  Rid  of.... 349, 

Smith  Brothers  . 630, 

Smith  Standard  Company . 

Smith.  Governor,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  . . . 

Smut  in  Grain . 

Snake  to  Scare  Birds . . . . 

Snakes  Wanted  . . 

Snow  Handling,  Modern . 

Snow,  January  . 

Soap,  Making  . . . . 

Sod,  Paring  and  Burning . 

Soil.  Acid.  Farm  Treatment  for, 

715. 

Soil,  Honeycombed  . 
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Van  Fleet,  WM  Death  of.... 

Varnish  Remover  . . 

Vases,  Making  . 

Vaudeville  Possibilities . 

Vegetable  Growing,  Intensive 
Vegetables,  Roadside  Selling 

Veins,  Varicose  . 

Vermont  a  Dairy  State. . 

Vermont  Maple  Sugar . 

Vetch  on  Wheat  T  ad . 

Veterinarian  in  ...nand . 

Village  Debt  . 

Village,  Incorporate!  . 

Vine  for  Porch  . . 

Vine  for  Screen  . 

Vine,  Quick  Growing  . 

Vinegar  Eels  .  . 

Vinegar,  Making  . 

Vines  for  Porch  . 

Virginia  Arbor  Day . . 

Virginia,  Eastern  Shore . 

Vital  Products  Company . 

Volstead  Law 


Opposed  to 


Wall,  Cementing  . 

Wall,  Cracks  ill  . 

Wall  of  Limestone  Screenings. 

Wallace.  Reply  to . 

Walnuts,  Budding  . 

Wanderers,  Bringing  Rome.... 
Wanderers,  Hunting  ......... 

Warble  Fly  Grubs...,. . . 

Warren,  G,  F.,  for  Senator.... 

Wart  Cures . 287,  416,  552, 

Wasps,  Destroying  . 

Water  as  Feel . 

Water,  Bad  Smelling . 

Water  Barrels,  Puruying . 

Water,  Clearing  . 

Water  Connection  for  Henhouse 

Water,  Dispute  About . 

Water,  Filtering  . 

Water  Flow  in  Drain  Tile . 

Water  for  Poultry  House . 

Water  from  Hydraulic  Ran . 

Water  from  Sprina^^^^^^^ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pageant,  Organizing  . . 

Paint,  Enamel,  Cleaning . 

Papering  Over  Stained  Wall... 

Parsnip,  Spring  . 

Partnership,  . 

Paste  for  Wall  Paper . 

Paste,  Library  . 

Paste,  Stiekumtight  . 

Pa teli work  Notes  . 

Peach  and  Apple  Jelly . 

Peach  Marmalade  . 

Poar  Recipes  . . 

Peppers.  Canning  . 

Pickle  Juice,  Using.,.. . 

Piukla.  Mystery  . 

Fiokles  and  Relishes . 

Piokles,  Cucumber  . 

Pickles,  Dill  . 1023, 

Pickles,  Mustard  . . 

Piokles,  Sweet  Chunk . 

Pickles,  Thousand  Island . 

Picnic  Recipes  . . 

Pie,  Buttermilk  . 

Pie,  Butterscotch  . 

Pie,  Crauberrry  . . 

Pie,  Meatless  Mince . 

Pie,  Pumpkin  . 

Pie,  Shoofiy  . 

Pies,  Unusual  . 


Plants  from  Seed  . 

Plants,  Hardy  . 

Plants,  House  . 

Plum  Conserve  . 922, 

Popcorn,  Candied  . 

Popcorn,  Methods  Vith . 

Porch  and  Window  Boxcsz.  ,z„ . 

Porch,  Beautifying . 

Potato  Rccipos . 

Potatoes,  Seallopec'  . 

Poultry  on  Vormoi.t  Farm . 

Primrose  Culture  . . 

Pudding,  Indian  . . 

Pumpkin  Butter  / . 

Pumpkin  Nut  Pie  . 

Pumpkin,  Preparing  . 


Quilt  Travels  . . 

Quince  Honey  . *  • 


Rabbits,  Cooking  . 

Raisin  Nut  Puft’s. . 

Raisin  Pancake  . . . 

Reading  for  Children . 

Religion  in  Home. . 

Relish,  Chicago  Eot . 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Marmalade. 


Rhubarb  Conserve  . 

Rhubarb,  Preserving  . 

Rice  Recipes  . . . 

Rice.  Spanish  . 

Rose  Jar,  Preparing  . 

Roses,  Desirable  . 

Roses,  Starting  . 

Rugs,  Crocheted  . 

Rugs,  Hooked . 421,  612, 


Salmon  Soup  . . . 

Sauce,  Hard  . 

Sauerkraut,  Making  . 

Sausage,  Frankfort  . 

Sausage  Loaf  . 

School  Clothes  . 

School  Lunch  . 51,  242, 

Sewing  Club  Suggestions . 

Sewing  Short  Cuts . 

Sewing,  Spring  . 

Shortcake  Variation  a  . 

Shut-in  8ooiety  . 

Silver,  Ink  Stains  on.  * . 

Silver  Polishing  . 592, 

Son,  Bringing  Up . .  • 

Spaghetti,  "Rook's  Nest" . 

Spring.  Belated  . 

Spring  Fancies  . 

Springerles  . 


Squash  Abyssinian  .  1279 

Squash  Pie  . 1375 

Squash  Souffle  .  1427 

Stains  in  Clothing .  1075 

Steps,  Saving  .  50 

Stockings.  Patching  .  923 

Stocking,  Sport  .  049 

Stove,  Blaoking  .  850 

Stoves,  Cleaning  .  145  c 

Strawberry  Jelly  . .  973 

Strawberry  Recipes  .  751 

Styles.  Following  .  . 899 

Sweeping  Compound  .  592 

Sweets  lor  Children .  34  it 

Syrup  for  Pancakes .  1374 


Table  Pad,  Homemade . 

Tamales,  Hot  . . . 

Tea  Cart  Suggestions .  .702,  850, 
Tennessee  Notes... 18.  420.  563, 
750,  850,  973,  1208,  1266.  1321, 

Texas  Notes  . . 242,  334, 

Tomato  Concerve  . . 

Tomato  Mincemeat  . . 

Tomato  Recipes  . . 

Tomato  Salad  ...  - . 

Tomato  Sauce  . 

Tomatoes,  Canning  . 

Tomatoes  in  Brine . 


Tomatoes  in  Cider .  1239 

Trifle  Cakes  .  1474 

Turkey,  Roast  .  1427 


Vermont  Notes  .  1498 

Vermont,  Winter  in .  51 


Wallpaper  Cleaner  . 

Wallpaper,  Removing  . 

Wallpaper  Stains  . 802, 

Wash,  Household  . 

Water,  Contaminated  . 

Wheat  Flakes,  Homemade . 

Willerton,  Elizabeth  . 

Woman  Mayor,  Wyoming . 

Woman  in  Business . . . 

Women's  Clubs.  Plans  for . 

Women’s  Dress  . 

Woodchuck,  Cooking  . 

Work,  Home,  Suggestions . 


Year,  Close  of .  1426 

Yeast,  Homemade  . 751 

Yeast,  Starter  .  1206 


POETRY 


"Behold,  It  Is  the  Lord" .  1102 

Child’s  Christmas  .  1474 

Christmas  Carol  .  1498 

Daybreak,  Daybreak  .  1266 

Divinity  . .  750 

Faith  .  776 

Flowers.  . .  648 

Help  .  1348 

Hyaointh  Bulb  .  334 


Hymn  .  1374 

In  Distant  Fields  the  Clover 

Brims  with  Eloom .  898 

Lords  of  Creation .  1022 

Martha  Speaks  . . .  076 

Mary  Speaks  . .  676 

Mother  . 592 

My  Treasure  Chest .  420 

Once  in  This  Place .  874 


One,  Two,  Three .  972 

Our  Own  . .  802 

Pain  .  998 

Prayer  for  the  Dead .  382 

Rainy  Day  .  1320 

Riches .  1239 

Scraps .  1130 

Sea  Lyric  .  1154 

Seaplane  Was  Sighted  Today 


Over  Nazareth  . 1206 

Sleep  and  Death  .  242 

Sleep,  Little  Dove  .  1450 

Sower  of  Life .  922 

Thanksgiving  .  1427 

The  Golden  Side .  50 

The  Last  Guest .  198 

The  Lighthouse  .  152 

The  Singing  Heart .  82 


The  Vilagers . 18 

Unafraid  .  850 

Unseen  Shore  .  562 

Vermont  Farm  in  Winter .  492 

Wasted  Hours  . 523 

When  I  am  Dead.., .  1074 

When  Lilacs  Bloom  .  702 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Angoumois  Moth  . 

Aphid.  Melon  . 

Apron,  Child's  . 

Apron  Patterns  . 

Apron,  Work  . 

Apple  Barrel.  Heading . 

Apple  Baskets,  Load  of . 

Apple  Caterpillar  Eggs . 

Apple,  Cortland  . . . 

Apple,  Double  . 

Apple  Leaves,  Variation  in.. 959, 

960, 

Apple,  Much  Traveled . 

Apple,  Newtown  . 

Apple  Orchard.  New  York ...... 

Apple,  Red  Fleshed . 

Apples,  Star  . . 987, 

Apple  Trees,  Promising . 

Asparagus,  Bunching  . 

Assip,  Eugene  . 

Auto,  First  Aid  to . . 

Auto  Filling  Station . . . 

Auto,  Jacking  Up . 


Darn,  Dairy,  Plan . 

r.arn  Framo  . 

Tiara  Plan  . 

"■•ans,  Soy,  West  Virginia . 

.bedspread,  Knitted  . 593, 

Bedspread,  Shell  . . 

Beehives  Ready  for  Winter . 

Bees.  Armful  of . . 

Berrang,  J.  C.,  in  Camp. - - 

Berrang,  J,  C . . 

Berries  in  Orchard  . 

Bird.  National  . 

Black  Spot  Oil  Plums . 

Boat,  Rigging  . 

Brown-tail  Caterpillar  Pest.... 

Brush.  Drag  for  Hauling . 

Buckwheat  in  Peach  Orchard... 

Bull,  Ayrshire.  Champion . 

Bull  Hitched  to  Cart . 

Bulls  as  Working  Cattlo . 

Butchering  Pig,  One  Man . 


Cabbage  Butterfly  Pupa . 

Cabbage  Maggot  . . 

Calf,  Ayrshire  . 

Cannas,  Bed  of  . 

Canning  Crops,  Handling . 

Canning  Time  is  Here . 

Car,  Warming  . 

Carpet  Boating  . 

Catalpn  from  Seed . 

Caterpillar,  Saddle  Baok., . 

Cats.  Pet  . 

Cattle  Club,  Tennessee.. . 

Cattle  Nose  Prints...,. . 

Celery  Blanching  . 

Celery,  Nails  in . . 

Celery,  Storing  . . 

Cherry  Buds.  Hardiness  of..... 

Cherrry,  Frost  Crack  in . 

Chimney,  Stone  . . 

Cioada  Killer  . . 

Clover  Seeding  Experience . 

COcoauut,  Germinating . 

Codling  Moth  Worm . 
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An  Armful  of  Barred  Rock 
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FOR  THIS  w 

EMBROIDERED  VELOUR  SCARF 


,  • 


Here  is  a  better-than-usual  Spear  Bargain! 
Here  is  a  Big  Roomlul  of  Handsome,  Useful, 
Durable  Furniture  at  a  Slashing  Reduction  in 
P?ice!  You  can  try  these  8  Stunning  Pieces  for 
a  whole  month  right  in  your  own 
risk.  Then  if  you  decide  to  buy,  you  can  pay 
In  little,  never-missed  monthly  payments. 

FORMER  PRICE,  $50 


Sturdy 

Depend¬ 

able 

Honest 

Con¬ 

struction 


Now  Reduced  to  $34.45 


Easy  Payments,  you  will  m  vu  leel 
the*  outlay.  1  guarantee  that  this 
Bargain  will  completely  Satisfy  the 
most  careful,  the  most  prudent,  the  most 
exacting  buver.  And  Back  of  this  Personal 
Guarantee  stands  my  Money-Back  Bond. 

If,  after  30  Days’  trial  your  satisfaction  is 

not  complete  in  eve  ry  way,  you  can  return 

the  goods.  I  will  refund  your  first,  payment  ttj&BKhjKAL 

and  all  freight,  charges.  This  Trial  will  r.ot 

cost  you  a  penny. 

THE  8  PIECES  WITH 

Consider  these  outstanding  points  of  excel-  ORDER 
lence;  features  that  will  prove  tnat  this  suite 
is  everything  we  claim  for  it.  (1)  Solid  Oak  throughout;  oak 
that  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried,  and  air-seasoned  (2) 
Strong,  Dependable  Construction  (3,1  Upholstered  Backs  and 
Seats  covered  with  Durable,  Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather, 
and  padded  with  comfortable,  rest-giving,  sanitary  upholster¬ 
ing  materials  (4)  Wide,  comfortable  arms  on  Chairs  and  Sturdy 
Posts  on  all  pieces  (5)  Every  piece  of  large,  full  size  (6)  An 
Artistic  Design  that  gives  unusually  Graceful  Lines.  1  he  Suite 
comprises  the  following  pieces:  Library  Table  24  x34  inches 
with  twobig.roomv  book  and  magazine  compartments.  Rocker 
and  Arm  Chair— both  37  inches  high  and  25  inches  wide; 
seats  measure  20  x  20  inches;  Sewing  Rocker  is  34  inches 
high  and  171  inches  wide.  Side  hair  is  the  same  size.  Tabor- 
ette  is  17  inches  high,  the  top  measures  11x11  inches.  Foot 


All 

Woodwork 
Solid  Oak 

Throughout 


Wide 

Comfortable 
Arms — 
Thickly 
Padded 
Durable 
Upholstery 


Always  Deal  With  Spear’ 
avs  the  Biggest,  the  Best,  tuc  lv.ost  1 
‘  '  ""  :r  If  you  will  BE  P 
1  “  *  will  ! 

_ JL  Tlijs 

Library  Table.  It  is 
ulity  Velour  The  color  is  a 
dsome  gold  art 


To  prove  that  it  pays  to 

Bargains  are  ylw;., . 

limited  time  this  Wonderful  Offer: 
send  your  order  for  the  library  suite  QU1Lj\B>  ,  1 
cost  a  Luxuriously  Handsome  Table  —curl, 
cover  is  very  appropriate  for  the  L 
nnidc  of  a  good  velvety  quo 
deep,  rich  blue,  decorated  with  a  liar, 
embroidery  design.  The  scarf  is  15  inches  wide  and  50 
inches  lone.  It  >s  impossible  to  illustrate  its  beauty 
and  quality.  This  attractive  Rich-Looking  Scarf  18  a 
Prize  to  the  prompt.  Send  Now  Your  Fret  Trial  Order 


«|  WILL  TRUST 
YOU  GLADLY ” 


01  Pittsburgh  -||p>  ■ 

«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  i&mk  JKzzk* 

■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

m  me  at  once  8-piece  Library  Suite  and  l  ine  Velour  Scarf  as  described  above. 

™  T?neJosed  is  ^  1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days 

■  Si  decidf  1 to Teep  it,  I  will  send  you  S2.50  monthly.  Order  No.  MA625.  Total 
m  Price,  $34.45.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

■  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

II  you  want  the  Nul  Brown  Fumed  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  [] 

*  II  you  want  Golden  Oak  pul  an  X  in  Ibis  [J 


Wonderful  Bargains 


Be  sure  to  write  for  my  Big  Free  Book  Today. 

on  Furniture,  Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses. 
Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dtshei 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Lamps,  Enamel  Cooking 
Sets,  Aluminum  Ware,  Refrigerators, 
Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines,  /, 
Guns,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Cameras,  Vic- 
trolafe,  Paints,  etc. 


S  President  Name.. 

Department  H-l  B  R* F- D 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  B  Po$°J 

Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America  ■  send  shipment 


Box  No.  or  Street  and  No. 


Home 


Handling,  Leghorns  on  Limited  Ranke 


A  GROWING  INDUSTRY. — Among  the  liill  farmers 
of  this  section  of  New  York  State  there  1ms 
heen  for  the  last  five  years  an  increasing  interest  in 
keeping  S  .C.  White  Leghorns  to  produce  eggs  for  the 
New  York  City  market.  Many  of  the  general  and 
dairy  farms  down  on  the  lowlands  now  have  in¬ 
cluded.  us  a  part,  of  the  regular  equipment,  a  long 
henhouse  and  a  good-sized  flock  of  Leghorns.  With 
these  farmers,  to  whom  poultry  is  a  side  issue,  is 
also  a  class  who  are  specialists.  They  have  small 
places  of  two  to  20  acres,  exceedingly  rough  and 
barren,  some  of  them,  and  outside  of  a  trade  which 
i..  plied  a  month  perhaps  out  of  the  twelve,  their 
sole  occupation  is  egg  farming.  Of  course  no  two 
of  these  farmers  handle  their  Leghorns  exactly 
alike,  and  there  is  no  especial  system  prevailing  in 
this  section:  hut  it  does  seem  that  the  flocks  that 
have  the  least  ground  to  run  over  are  paying  the 
highest  dividends.  In  all  cases  where  Leghorns 


Part  I. 

layers.  Poor  undeveloped  birds  have  no  place  here. 
Dark  unsanitary  houses,  houses  ill-planned  for 
the  admission  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  may  do 
where  the  birds  have  the  run  of  the  farm,  but  they 
surely  spell  failure  under  this  system.  Proper  equip¬ 
ment  is  essential  to  success.  As  the  laying  houses 
must  lie  convenient  for  feeding,  cleaning  and  general 
tunning  labor,  and  moreover,  must  he  comfortable  at 
all  times.  Winter  and  Summer,  for  the  birds,  no  cost 
should  he  spared  on  them.  Long  houses  with  the 
sited  or  combination  roof  .are  the  best,  and  these 
should  he  at  least  10  ft.  deep.  Build  as  deep  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit  up  to  22  ft.  The  reasons  for  this 
depth  are  that  deep  houses  are  warmer  in  Winter, 
more  practical  in  floor  space  for  the  birds,  and 
cheaper  of  construction.  A  point  regarding  height: 
On  a  10  or  18-ft.  house  build  the  front  S  ft.  and  the 
hack  4%  to  5  ft.  high  to  top  of  plates.  This  may 
seem  low  at  first,  but  after  one  severe  Winter  the 


WINDOWS  AND  CURTAINS. — Many  people  find 
a  suitable  front  the  hardest  part  in  the  planning  of 
the  house.  With  a  little  thought  to  its  purpose  this 
is  comparatively  easy.  The  front  of  a  henhouse 
must  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  keeping  it  dry  and 
light.  Muslin  curtains  are  used  to  retain  some  heat 
and  still  allow  fresh  air  to  enter — they  are  the 
“safety  valve"  of  the  house.  Windows  are  used  to 
admit  light  during  inclement  weather  when  the  cur¬ 
tains  must  be  closed.  Too  much  glass  in  the  front 
tc mis  to  aggravate  the  cold  in  Winter  and  the  heat 
in  Summer.  The  curtains,  being  open  most  of  the 
time,  should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  draughts  on  the  floor,  and  to  throw 
the  sunlight  back  into  the  pens.  Experience  teaches 
that  curtains  work  best  when  they  are  built  to  slide 
up  and  down.  The  windows  should  be  placed  some¬ 
what  lower,  and  on  either  side  of  the  curtains,  and 
these,  too,  should  be  built  to  open  handily.  There 


have  been  adopted,  and  well  eared  for.  there  has 
been  realized  a  liberal  profit.  The  results  obtained 
by  these  farmers  certainly  prove  that  the  White 
Leghorn  hen  is  well  adapted  to  close  confinement 
and  highly  forcing  methods. 

YARDED  FOWLS.- — Limited  space  is  not  a  serious 
handicap.  Leghorn  hens  confined  to  the  house  or  a 
small  well-shaded  yard  that  is  kept  scrupulously 
clean  will  produce  more  eggs  than  those  ranging 
over  the  farm.  But  it  must  not  he  inferred  that 
breeders  or  growing  pullets  will  do  well  under  these 
close  conditions.  Some  provision  that  will  provide 
natural  conditions  must  be  made  regarding  them  in 
order  that  big  healthy  pullets  can  he  raised  each 
season.  I  shall  suggest  a  brief  plan  for  this  in  a 
later  issue  under  the  subject  of  yards,  but  breeding 
and  growing  fine  pullets  is  another  proposition  alto¬ 
gether  front  handling  layers,  and  1  do  not  think  the 
two  should  he  too  closely  mixed  in  discussion. 

SANITARY  HOUSING. — The  necessity  of  having 
good  vigorous  stock  and  proper  equipment  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  anyone  considering  this  method  of  handling 


A  Floek  of  Business  White  Leghorns.  Fig.  2. 

virtue  of  t lie  low  roof  will  be  quite  evident.  These 
dimensions  provide  ample  head  room  for  the  at¬ 
tendant.  and  they  certainly  make  a  warm  house. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS.  —  Having  determined 
upon  the  type  of  house  you  wish  to  build — t He  State 
College  at  Ithaca  will  help  you  here — make  up  your 
mind  to  build  well.  The  floor,  roof,  back  and  ends 
of  a  henhouse  must  be  absolutely  airtight.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  to  attain  in  the  back  and  ends 
by  means  of  roofing  paper  outside  and  wall  hoard 
applied  to  the  rough  sheathing  inside.  The  best 
possible  floor  for  a  henhouse,  located  where  the  soil 
is  wet  and  cold,  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  rough 
inch  boards  laid  tightly  with  roofing  paper  between. 
This  makes  a  dry  floor,  and  one  that  is  warm  in 
spite  of  there  being  a  pen  beneath  it.  Building  the 
house  at  least  1  ft.  off  the  ground  and  open  under¬ 
neath  insures  dryness,  permanence  and  freedom 
from  rats.  Never  use  concrete  floors  unless  it  is 
really  possible  to  have  them  dust  dry.  Where  drain¬ 
age  will  permit  there  is  no  floor  better  than  the 
natural  earth. 


is  no  reliable  rule  to  follow  for  the  dimensions  of 
the  windows  and  curtains.  My  openings  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  a  pen  16x20  ft.  two  curtains  0x4  ft., 
centrally  located,  with  two  12-pane  windows  of  7x0 
in.  glass;  for  a  pen  20x20  ft.  two  curtains  lixo  ft., 
also  centrally  located,  with  two  Is-pane  windows  of 
SxlO  in.  glass.  Of  course  it  must  he  remembered 
that  the  size  of  the  openings  depends  entirely  upon 
the  local  conditions.  The  figures  I  have  given  are 
merely  suggestions  taken  from  houses  that  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  here  in  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains. 

SUMMER  CONDITIONS. —  When  the  house  is 
well  planned  to  be  comfortable  in  Winter  some  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  Summer  conditions. 
As  the  liens  are  to  he  kept  indoors  most  of  the  time 
during  the  hot  weather,  some  provision  must  lie 
made  to  keep  the  house  cool.  Locating  it  in  the 
shade  of  a  few  large  maples  will  help  a  great  deal; 
but  still,  the  house  must  be  so  constructed  that  fresh 
air  can  circulate  through  it.  For  this  purpose  place 
a  door  in  either  end.  and  make  the  doors  of  the 
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adjoining  pens  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  wire 
nett i nsr  during  the  Summer  and  cloth  or  wood  in 
Winter.  The  partitions  should  be  solid  to  retain 
the  heat  and  avoid  draughts  in  Winter;  but  during 
the  Summer  right  the  opposite  conditions  are  de¬ 
sired.  and  can  be  sufficiently  realized  by  means  of 
the  open  doors.  A  good  tight-fitting  window  located 
well  forward  in  either  end  of  the  house  may  also 
prove  invaluable. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  INTERIOR.— In  arranging 
the  interior  of  the  pens  aim  t<>  save  every  step  pos¬ 
sible.  Place  the  drinking  vessels  near  the  doors; 
build  the  mash  hoppers  large  enough  to  hold  a  two 
weeks'  supply:  provide  troughs  and  hoppers  for  grit, 
oyster  shells,  charcoal,  etc.,  and  have  every  door,  win¬ 
dow  and  cover  well  fitted  and  easy  to  operate.  Keep 
the  floor  as  free  from  obstacles  as  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit.  that  it  may  be  easily  cleaned.  It  you  can  have  it. 
running  water  is  a  tremendous  time  and  labor  saver. 
Nests  built  so  the  birds  cannot  most  Upon  them,  and 
with -slatted  bottoms,  help  a  great  deal  to  cut.  down 
the  labor  attached  !o  the  flock.  The  low  back  of  the 
pen,  of  course,  is  the  place  for  the  roosting  cabinet. 
Arrange  this  to  conserve  heat  and  avoid  draughts, 
and  provide  for  easy  cleaning  and  spraying.  Peg- 
horns  require  7  in.  of  roost  room  to  the  bird,  and 
because  of  their  large  combs  it  is  well  to  “bunch 
them  at  night.  Instead  of  the  usual  three  roosts.  I 
use  four  abreast,  and  thereby  shorten  my  roostin  : 
cabinet.  If  the  cabinet  is  lightly  boxed  in  on  a'l 
sides  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  curtain  la*. ore  P 
Build  the  droppings-bnnrds  light  and  arrange  thin 
so  the  birds  are  right  up  close  to  the  roof. 

So  much  for  the  house,  which  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  three  necessities  in  successful  poultry  keeping. 
The  man,  the  house  and  the  birds  make  up  the  trio. 
I  take  it  for  granted  tin*  man  is  there1.  The  house, 
which  comes  second,  must  surely  be  properly 
designed  to  fit  its  purpose,  because  no  man  can  do 
supremely  well  with  poor  working  tools.  The  birds 
are  naturally  important,  lint  as  the  right  man  with 
a  good  house  can  sometimes  do  wonders  with  just 
ordinary  stock.  1  put  them  last.  Another  reason  for 
this  position  is  that  of  availability.  Nowadays  it  is 
really  hard  to  buy  downright  poor  White  Leghorns, 
the  birds  I  refer  to  in  this  case.  Failure  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business,  as  I  have  observed  it.  comes  very  seldom 
from  any  fault  of  the  birds,  chaiu.es  h.  weidxer. 

Ulster  f'o.,  N.  Y. 


Growing  Pansies 

I.  Do  pansies  prefer  an  acid  or  alkaline  soil.'  What 
fertilizer  would  vou  recommend  to  secure  blossoms  n. 
extra  size  and  colorings?.  2.  Can  von  suggest  some  way 
of  keeping  moles  out  of  Cold  frames?  F.  V.  n. 

Battle  (’reek.  Mich. 

ANY  good,  rich  garden  or  greenhouse  soil  will 
grow  pansies  of  very  high  quality  if  the  seed  is 
saved  from  a  superior  strain.  There  is  possibly  no 
species  of  plants  where  careful  selection  of  the* stock 
for  seed  will  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than 
the  pansy.  Any  good  commercial  fertilizer,  sheep 
manure,  a  light  application  of  ben  manure,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  a  soil-enriching  nature  will  be  of  a  benefit 
in  inducing  growth,  though  do  not  overdo  it.  Be 
moderate  in  the  'applications,  and  do  not  wait  too 
long  between  them. 

2.  The  only  barrier  to  moles  would  be  concrete 
or  some  other  material  run  down  to  quite  a  depth 
below  the  surface.  After  they  get  in  it  hotbed  they 
can  be  trapped,  or  the  surface  of  their  runs  tramped 
solid.  Then  exercise  patience  and  wait  for  11  cm. 
When  you  see  them  at  work  they  can  be  easily 
thrown  out  <>f  the  soil  by  quickly  digging  under  them 
at  the  rear  and  throwing  them  in  the  air.  They  are 
very  quick  and  their  sense  of  hearing  or  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  noise  is  very  great,  so  that  you  will  have  to 
act  quickly  and  quietly.  e.  j.  w. 


Defects  in  Butter 

What  makes  batter  smell  like  cheese,  and  show  white 
streaks  through  it.  after  it  is  a  week  old?  We  use 
buttermilk  for  ripening  cream  ;  churn  once  a  week. 
Pennsylvania.  R-  F-  c. 

Yi  H  R  difficulty  lies  in  some  contamination  which 
is  carried  over  from  your  cream  into  the  butter. 
The  buttermilk  starter  which  you  use  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  with  an  undesirable  organism  which  is 
able  to  produce  bad  flavors  and  odors  in  the  butter. 
I  should  advise  that  you  buy  a  commercial  lactic 
starter  culture  from  some  dairy  supply  house  or 
some  drugstore.  These  cultures  contain  only  desir¬ 
able  cream-souring  organisms,  and  if  you  carefully 
follow  the  directions  which  accompany  the  packages 
you  should  very  readily  overcome  your  troubles. 
Then,  too,  I  should  recommend  more  thorough  work¬ 
ing  of  the  butter,  so  as  to  rid  it  of  all  excess  mois¬ 
ture,  and  give  you  an  even  distribution  of  the  salt. 


Bacteria  which  cause  bad  odors  and  flavors  grow 
best,  when  the  butter  moisture  is  excessive  or  un¬ 
evenly  incorporated.  This  underworking  of  the  but¬ 
ter  may  account  for  the  white  streaks.  J.  w.  jt. 


The  Alarm  Clock  Lights  the  Hens 

ISLE  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  wired  his  henhouse. 

I  believe  it  is  the  best  earthly  investment  he  ever 
made.  But  it  isn't  right  for  the  Parson  to  be  getting 
up  at  I  a,  m.  True,  in  the  dark  days  before  we  had 
electricity  on  our  farm,  I  used  to  arise  at  a  most  un¬ 
christian  hour  to  light  the  old  kerosene  mantle 
lamp,  so  the  Leghorns  could  see  to  eat.  But  there 
is  a  better  way.  Take  a  small  pine  stick.  <>  in.  long. 
Cut  a  slot  in  one  end  to  fit  the  button  of  the  snap 
switch,  like  A,  in  Fig.  .‘1.  In  the  other  end  put  a 
small  screw-eye.  The  snap  switch  should  be  on  a 
vertical  wall.  Nail  a  small  box  on  the  wall,  below, 
and  a  little  to  the  right  of  ilio  switch,  and  put  in  it 
an  alarm  clock,  anchored  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
by  nailing  on  beveled  sticks  to  bold  the  legs,  like  B. 
Another  stick  can  I  hen  be  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  resting  on  top  of  the  clock,  back  of  the  handle 
on  top  of  the  clock  case,  as  shown  by  dotted  line. 
The  clock  can  then  be  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  box 


Automatic  Lighting  Appliance  for  Henhouse.  Fig.  3. 


freely,  but  will  be  held  firmly  in  place  when  it  is  in 
the  box.  Then  take  an  ordinary  spool  and  saw  into 
the  end  an  inch  or  so,  like  C.  This  slot  will  lit  the 
winding  key  which  winds  the  alarm.  The  spool 
should  be  wired  in  place  on  the  winding  key.  A 
siring  connects  the  screw-eye  in  the  slotted  stick  to 
the  slotted  spool  on  Ihe  winding  key,  the  string  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
string  should  be  so  fastened  to  the  spool  that  it  can¬ 
not  slip  as  the  spool  turns. 

The  alarm  is  wound  and  set  for  4  a.  nn.  the  1  ghts 
turned  off  and  the  slotted  stick  put  on  the  snap 
switch  in  a  more  or  less  upright  position,  and  the 
feed  put  in  the  litter  at  dusk.  The  unwinding  of  the 
alarm  key,  when  the  alarm  goes  off,  winds  up  the 
string  on  the  spool,  pulls  down  the  end  of  llie  stick 
attached  to  the  switch,  turns  on  the  lights,  and  the 
bens  get  tip  and  eat,  while  the  Pastoral  Parson 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  This  arrangement  has 
been  in  use  on  my  place  for  two  years,  and  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction,  both  to  the  hens  and  my¬ 
self.  I  have  seen  somewhere  the  statement  that  an 
hour  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  two  after 
that  hour.  Possibly  this  is  so;  but  I  know  this: 
that  the  last  hour’s  sleep  in  the  morning,  after  1 
hear  the  hens  cackle  and  the  roosters  crow,  is  more 
enjoyable  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

Erie  Oo.,  N.  Y.  at,frei>  morrison. 


Henhouse  Litter  on  Potatoes 

vVilt  the  litter  from  henhouse  hurt  potatoes?  Some 
:  av  that  it  will  form  potato  scab.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

THERE  is  only  one  way  we  can  think  of  in  which 
this  poultry-house  litter  might  injure  potatoes. 
Poultry  manure  is  usually  alkaline,  like  horse 
manure,  and  when  the  seed  potatoes  are  quite  scabby 
such  manure  will  increase  scab.  This  could  be 
mostly  prevented  by  treating  tin*  seed  with  formalin 
before  planting,  and  by  using  aoid  phosphate  with 
the  manure.  That  would  be  good  practice  anyway, 
since  the  acid  phospate  will  balance  the  manure 


Handling  a  Currant  Patch 

We  have  about  1,000  currant  bushes  that  the  witch 
grass  has  got  the  best  of.  Would  it  pay  to  remove  them 
to  a  good  clear  field?  Wlmt  kind  of  snil  is  best-?  IN  hat 
fertilizers  would  you  recommend?  Should  we  t  -ke  them 
up  this  Fall,  or  in  the  Snrbig?  Would  it  he  h<--  to 
prune  them?  If  so.  how  much?  n.  R.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  writer  does  not  tell  how  long  the  plants 
have  been  set.  but  assuming  that  they  have  been 
sol  but  one  season,  1  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot 
be  taken  up  in  the  early  Spring  and  the  witch  grass 
separated  from  llu*  roots  of  the  currants,  ('urrants 
growing  wild  do  best  on  the  heavier,  cooler  so'ls. 
even  in  partial  shade,  hence  the  grower  who  selects 
a  field  which  lias  somewhat  of  a  northern  exposure 
and  one  which  bolds  plenty  of  moisture,  without 
being  wet,  will  more  nearly  approach  the  conditions 


attained  by  the  wild  forms.  Heavy  yields  of  cur¬ 
rants  are  produced  where  there  is  plenty  of  humus 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  the  soil.  Stable  manure 
applied  and  worked  into  the  soil  befere  the  pl'ants 
are  set  is  a  practice  common  with  many  growers. 
If  stable  manure  is  not  available,  the  grower  must 
depend  upon  annual  green  manure  crops,  such  as 
barley,  oats,  or  in  some  cases,  clovers  may  be  used, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  with  buckwheat  or 
rape,  and  commercial  fertilizers  which  run  high  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  prune  the  plants  after  taking  them  up,  leaving 
only  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  canes. 

If  the  plants  have  been  set  for  several  years,  I 
would  advise  setting  a  plantation  with  new  plants, 
but  maintaining  I  be  present  planting  for  a  year  or 
two,  harvesting  as  much  fruit  as  possible.  -V  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  hoeing  and  grubbing  could  be  done, 
mowing  about  the  plants  with  a  sickle  if  necessary 
when  the  grass  and  weeds  become  too  high  and 
using  1  Ho  material  mown  as  a  mulch  between  the 
rows.  The  older  canes  should  be  cut  out.  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  bearing  wood,  and  thus  secure  larger 
fruit  upon  the  remaining  canes.  s.  p.  holli.ster. 

Connecticut. 


Seeding  to  Kudzu 

I  have  a  pasture,  mostly  in  large  trees.  Having 
heard  about  this  kudzu.  I  think  I  will  scatter  some  of 
lln-  seed  under  the  trees  this  Spring  and  thus  start  the 
crop.  s* K- 

YOU  can  scatter  the  seed  if  you  like,  but  you  will 
have  little  or  no  crop  as  a  result.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  start  kudzu  in  the  North.  You  must 
plant  the  roots  if  you  expect  to  grow  kudzu.  East 
year  we  planted  seed  in  Ihe  garden  and  raised  a  few 
plants,  which  can  be  transplanted  this  Spring.  They 
required  considerable1  care,  and  there  would  be  no 
use  expecting  the  seed  to  grow  when  scattered  over 
the  ground  like  clover. 


Work  for  an  Engine 

I  have  a  6  hp.  gas  engine  that  I  use  for  sawing  wood 
•ind  cutting  feed  Spring  and  Fall.  I  would  like  to  find 
other  use  for  it  in  the  Winter,  as  I  am  not  farming  at 
present,  also  in  the  Summer.  How  about  manufacturing 
something?  But  what,  in  a  small  way?  I  have  done 
<-a rpeuler  work  two  years,  also  cement  work,  and  have 
run  a  sawmill.  C,  TV.  s. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  a  question  which  can  be  answered  by 
the  man  who  asks  it  far  better  than  by  anyone 
else.  Of  course  t He  work  that  a  man  could  find  to 
do  for  an  engine  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  locality.  In  our  own  community,  for  example, 
there  are  a  good  many  dead  chestnut  trees.  The 
bark  has  fallen  off,  but  much  of  the  wood  is  still 
fairly  sound.  A  skillful  man  with  an  engine  and 
saw  could  rip  many  of  lliese  trees  up  into  box  or 
crate  timber,  which  could  usually  be  sold  without 
trouble  through  an  advertisement.  Then  there  are 
always  jobs  uf  sawing  wood,  cutt  ng  stalks  and  doing 
similar  work  in  almost  any  locality.  A  shrewd  man 
could  advertise  in  the  local  papers  and  ]  i  k  up  umn\ 
a  job  with  bis  engine  power.  In  many  oases  a  feed 
grinder  or  bone  mill  could  be  made  to  pay.  N\  e  ate 
receiving  a  number  of  questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  establishing  a  local  gristmill  to  do  custom  work 
for  the  community.  We  do  not  know  what  tbetc 
would  be  to  do  in  this  man’s  locality.  He  would 
have  to  be  salesman  enough  to  get  out  and  learn  the 
requirements  of  bis  neighbors,  and  then  piepate  tm 
them.  Of  course  no  outsider  can  ever  answer  snob 
a  question  as  this  with  any  satisfaction. 


A  Fox  and  Dog  Question 

Have  I  a  right  t<>  kill  a  fox  ahead  <>f  another  man's 
d.  g  if  we  arc  not  hunting  together?  Have  I  a  right  to 
claim  f|H.  fox?  Is  there  any  law  against  setting  traps 
on  top  o*'  the  ground?  A*  c*  s‘ 

New  York. 

IX  is  not  likely  that  these  questions  are  large 
enough  to  lie  considered  by  the  disarmament 
conference.  I  ut  with  hundreds  of  our  readers  they 
represent  the  cause  of  family  or  neighborhood  con¬ 
flicts.  There  is  nothing  under  the  conservation  law 
which  covers  the  question  about  shooting  a  fox.  7‘Ui 
will  not  violate  any  written  law  if  you  kill  a  fox 
which  another  man’s  dog  is  chasing.  There  is.  how¬ 
ever.  an  unwritten  law  among  hunters,  that  game 
.-hoi  ahead  of  a  dog  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  dog. 
Usually  such  an  unwritten  law  becomes  a  habit,  and 
is  stronger  than  any  printed  law  as  between  man  and 
man.  As  for  the  traps,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
them  being  put  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  anyone 
using  them  should  use  discretion,  so  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  catch  domestic  animals. 
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Disposing  of  a  Beef  Carcass 

1  have  a  .1  i*rsey  cow  which  is  too  old  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  I  had  planned  feeding  and  using  her  for  beef; 
thnl  is.  killing  her  myself  and  selling  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  do  not  care  to  use  her  for  beef  now.  I  am 
only  offered  S6  by  mil-  local  dealer  for  her.  IIow  could 
I  handle  her  to  get  best  results  in  meat  scraps?  [  have 
•about  100  head  of  chickens,  mostly  hens  of  laying  age. 
The  weather  Inis  not  been  cold  enough  yet  to  butcher 
the  cow  and  hang  the  meat,  fan  you  suggest  some 
way?  I<  it  better  to  grind  the  meat  and  feed  that  way. 
or  jusl  hang  up  a  piece  at  a  time  and  let  the  hens  peck 
it  off?  "Will  it  pay  to  buy  a  bout:  grinder  for  Just  one 
cow?  '  E.  W. 


renters  are  so  heavily  in  debt  that  they  are  .prepared 
to  sell  their  live  stock  and  outfit,  apply  the  proceeds 
un  the  debt,  and  move  to  town  to  take  their  chances 
in  a  town  job.  In  some  eases  both  renter  and  owner 
have  borrowed  money  at  banks,  giving  paper  based 
on  high  prices  for  farm  products  and  extravagant 
prices  for  land.  The  earning  power  of  the  farms 
having  been  cut  in  half  or  worse,  they  cannot  meet 
their  notes,  nor  can  the  banks  safely  foreclose  on  the 
security.  Unless  some  radical  adjustment  is  made 
before  Spring  thousands  of  these  Western  renters 

WK  have  a  number  of  discussions  about  plans  will  move  away  from  the  laud.  That  would  be  close 
for  utilizing  a  carcass  on  the  farm.  The  cow  to  a  calamity.  Most  of  these  men  are  not  well  fitted 
you  speak  of  will  lie  worth  more  than  $0  for  feeding  for  town  work,  and  they  are  needed  in  the  country, 
hens  or  hogs;  certainly  if  we  add  the  value  of  bones  From  all  over  the  West  come  dismal  reports  from 
for  fertilizer.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  try  to  renters.  Several  persons  have  seriously  asked  the 
make  dried  beef  scrap.  During  the  cold  weather  following  question:  "What  could  happen  to  the 
this  meal  will  probably  keep  without  trouble.  It  can  farmers  of  any  community  if  they  organized  and 
he  cut  into  chunks,  and  have  one  of  them  tied  up  by  positively  refused  to  pay  more  than  half  of  their 
a  string  in  the  henhouse  for  the  hens  to  peek  at.  present  high  taxes?"  The  Eastern  farmer  is.  by 
That  is  often  done,  and  appears  to  give  good  results,  comparison,  better  off  than  these  Western  men. 
I  he  hens  will  polish  off  a  bone.  Laud  speculation  has  not  troubled  us  as  a  rule.  Our 

Another  good  plan  is  to  get  a  bone  cutter  and  run  farms  are  smaller  and  generally  more  diversified. 

Our  markets  are  better,  and  most  of 


Tin-,  circular  to  which  A.  a.  refers  is  printed  in 
German  and  comes  from  Bohemia.  Tile  picture 
at  1‘ lg.  <>  is  taken  from  Ibis  circular,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  operations  of  (his  stone-picker.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  stones  are  [licked  up  by  revolving  lingers, 
carried  up  over  the  top  and  dropped  on  a  platform 
behind.  Some  years  ago  Tiik  R.  X.-Y.  made  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  regarding  stone-pickers.  We  were 
unable  to  find  any  practical  machine  on  the  market. 
At  that  time  one  manufacturer  wits  trying  to  develop 
a  machine  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  one 
shown  in  this  picture.  It  appeared  to  work  fairly 


Garden  Notes  from  New 
England 

PRUNING  TREES. 


It  is  claimed 
J-  that  March  is  the  best  month  for 
tree  pruning,  but  on  most  farms  the 
work  has  to  he  done  at  any  time 
throughout  the  Winter  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member.  though,  that  no  cutting  should 
be  done  while  the  limbs  are  frozen.  I 
have  been  experimenting  with  a  new 
pruning  tool,  which  has  some  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  in  cutting  away  small 
limbs  which  could  not  readily  be 
reached  with  the  saw  or  the  clippers. 
The  device  consists  of  a  sharp  chisel 
at  one  end  of  a  long  rod.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  rod  there  is  a  plunger  handle 
in  two  parts.  One  part  is  pulled  hack 
and  then  driven  quickly  against  its 
mate,  the  force  of  the  impact  driving 
the  chisel  through  the  branch.  The 
work  is  done  mostly  along  the  limbs, 
as  the  tool  will  not  work  well  when 
driven  directly  against  a  branch  that 
offers  but  little  resistance.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  tree  work  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  New  England  as  a  result  of  the 
great  ice  storm,  which  ruined  thousands 
of  specimen*,  both  fruit  trees  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  Big  shade  trees,  like  elms, 
oaks,  willows  and  maples,  were  hit  par¬ 
ticularly  hard.  These  are  trees  which 
the  owners  dislike  to  lose,  and  free 


principle  of  a  woeder.  with  a  heavy 
plank  and  iron  rods  driven  through  it. 
One  man  claimed  to  use  an  old  potato 
digger  with  a  stone  boat  floating  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  stones  were  taken  up  by 
the  digger  and  dropped  out  behind  on 
the  stone  boat.  There  seemed  to  lx* 
nothing  of  practical  value  except  a  few 
homemade  rakes.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  stone-picker. 
The  trouble  is  to  make  machinery 
heavy  enough  to  stand  the  strain, 
while,  of  course,  only  a  small  load  can 
be  taken  away  at  one  time. 


1  I.ong-handled  Chisel  Primer.  Fig.  5 


An  Acre  of  Tomatoes  i  * 

How  muck  tomato  seed  is  needed  for 
an  acre  of  tomato  plants,  and  what  is  v  •  **  ~ 

tin*  number  of  standard-sized  sash  re¬ 
quired?  When  should  plants  be  started 
for  early  as  well  as  late  tomatoes?  a.  o 
lladdonlield,  N.  J 

AX  ounce  of  tomato  seed  will  pro 

duce  about  1.300  plants,  or  a  lit-  M&faaL. 
tie  over  two  ounces  would  he  required 
for  nn  acre.  Some  growers  figure  1 .  lb. 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  allowing  the  extra 
quantity  for  broken  and  small  plants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  plants  per  acre  at  various  spa  rings. 

We  figure  on  plants  in  rows  r>  ft.  apart. 

with  plants  3  ft.  in  the  row.  These  are  allowed  to 

run  on  the  ground  at  will : 


t  European  Stone-picking  Machine.  Fig.  (i 


.Many  pieces  of  meat  and  the  hones  not  fully  suitable 
for  feeding  the  liens  can  lx*  boiled  with  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  to  make  a  thick  soup  for  hog  feed¬ 
ing.  Flint  is  a  good  way  to  dispose  of  the  scraps  of 
meat  and  the  vegetables.  We  have  known  eases 
where  meat  and  hones  were  boiled  with  small  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cull  beaus.  The  thick  soup,  with  a  small 
amount  of  eonuueal  added,  made  very  good  hog  feed. 
After  the  hones  have  been  cleaned  they  can  either 
lx*  crushed  or  burned,  or  mixed  in  layers  of  wood 
ashes.  \\  hen  this  is  done,  and  the  mass  kept  wet. 
the  bones  soften  and  can  be  mashed  quite  fine  with 
a  heavy  club  or  spade.  In  that  way  practically  every 
part  of  the  carcass  will  be  utilized. 


5.443  plants 
•.<>30  plants 
4,840  plants 
-.004  plants 
2.402  plants 
2.722  plants 


It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  im¬ 
munity  of  evergreens,  few  of  which  suffered  from 
the  storm.  When  planting  ornamental  trees  it  is 
well  to  consider  the  exposure,  and  to  use  evergreens 
instead  of  deciduous  trees  in  very  windy  sections 
and  where  hard  storms  are  frequent. 

THE  LETTUCE  CROP. — New  England  greenhouse 
men  are  again  being  obliged  to  meet  the  competition 
of  California  lettuce,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
being  shipped  East.  As  it  happens,  however,  the 
quality  ot  the  California  product  has  been  poor  so 
far  this  season.  As  a  result,  homegrown  lettuce  has 
sold  readily  and  at  a  good  figure.  Still.  California 
lettuce  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  greenhouse  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Eastern  States.  lettuce  has  been  for 
many  years  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow 
under  glass.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  lettuce  is  con¬ 
stant  the  year  ’round,  although  in  Summer  much  of 
this  demand  is  met  from  the  home  garden.  Because 
of  the  popularity  of  lettuce  some  special  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  H.  F.  Tompson  at  the 
\  egetable  Growers'  Experiment  Station  in  Lexing¬ 
ton.  As  a  result,  the  following  are  given  as  good 
representatives  of  the  heading  types:  Spring  varic- 


Before  setting  the  plants  in  the  field  they  are  set 
4  in.  apart  in  the  frames,  with  a  standard  sash  6x3 
ft.  This  allows  for  a  little  over  130  plants,  or  20 
sashes  are  necessary  to  grow  the  acre  of  plants  si*r 
3x3  ft.  apart. 

Seeds  should  he  purchased  from  some  firm  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  growing  tomato  seed.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  for  the  tomato  producer  to  grow  his  own 
seed,  unless  he  intends  to  select  for  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  which  will  keep  up  the  typo  of  the  variety 
which  he  is  growing,  or  unless  lie  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  new  strains.  Careful  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  the  choosing  of  tomato  seed.  Good  seed 
must  be  true  to  name,  pure  and  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  longevity.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  City, 
seed  can  he  started  in  the  hotbed  about  the  middle 
ot  March;  the  farther  south  one  goes  the  earlier 
(lie  six'll  is  planted.  When  planted  at  this  early  date 
the  plants  are  usually  in  bloom  at  transplanting 
time;  that  is,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  set  in  the 
field  and  yield  some  fruits  earlier. 

T.  H.  T. 


Tenant  Farming  in  the  West 

IlRol  GH  the  Central  West  and  the  Northwest 
there  is  a 


serious  movement  of  tenant  farmers 
away  from  the  farm.  In  some  localities  it  is  feared 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms  will  not  be 
worked  this  year  unless  farm  business  improves. 
The  low  prices  for  grain  and  live  stock,  with  little  if 
any  reduction  in  rents  and  prices  for  supplies,  have 
practically  ruined  thousands  of  tenant  farmers. 
They  cannot  live  and  continue  to  pay  rent.  In  some 
cases  the  land  is  valued  at  such  high  figures  that 
taxes  are  eating  the  owners  up.  Many  of  these 
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tins.  May  King  and  Black  Sof-dad  Tennis 
Ball;  Slimmer  varieties,  llansnu.  1  >cacon 
and  Iceberg;  Fall  varieties.  Big  Boston 
and  California  Cream  Butter.  Many  ama¬ 
teurs  seem  to  overlook  I  lie  fflCI  that  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  needed  for  the  dif 
f'erent  seasons,  so  they  plant  May  King 
in  midsummer,  perhaps,  and  are  .disap¬ 
pointed  when  it  promptly  goes  to  seed. 
Another  point  often  overlooked  is  the 
necessity  of  planting  at  frequent  intervals 
in  order  to  have  a  succession.  Fnless 
head  lettuce  is  used  soon  after  the  head 
has  become  hard,  il  develops  a  hi  Her 
flavor,  and  this  same  flavor  is  found  when 
lettuce  makes  a  slow  growth,  as  in  ground 
which  is  poor  or  dry. 

Sheds  that  Auk  Shout. — According  to 
the  seedsmen,  there  is  going  to  lie  a  de¬ 
cided  shortage  of  seeds  in  some  lines  this 
season.  Certain  varieties  of  peas,  par¬ 
ticularly  Thomas  I.oxton,  are  very  snort 
indeed.  Among  the  beans  which  are  in 
short  supply  are  Bountiful  and  Stringleas 
Green  Foil.  There  is  also  a  marked 
shortage  in  flower  seeds,  particularly 
perennials. 

Dahlia  Boots  fok  Sugar. — Recently 
B.  Hammond  Tracy  of  Wonham,  Mass., 
a  prominent  grower  of  Dahlias,  shipped 
500  lbs.  of  Dahlia  bulbs  to  Washington, 
where  they  are  to  be  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  experimental  purposes,  ll  has 
been  found  that  a  very  good  sugar  can 
be  made  from  Dahlias,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  ollieinls  are  investigating  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  presented  by  this  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  said  I  hat  the  sugar  f'om  Thill- 
lias  is  much  sweeter  than  that  from  cane 
or  beets.  It  appears,  though,  that  some 
varieties  of  Dahlias  contain  more  sugar 
than  others,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
learn  which  are  the  sweetest  k  nds.  '1  he 
value  of  this  discovery,  if  it  proves  to  he 
of  practical  worth,  will  lie  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  bulbs  which  are  worthless 
for  planting  are  just  as  good  for  sugar- 
making.  It  happens  every  year  that  tons 
of  Dahlia  bulbs  have  to  he  thrown  out 
because  the  necks  have  been  broken,  or 
for  some  oilier  reason.  In  the  past  they 


The  Importance  of 
Good  Seeds 

and  Where  to  Get  Them 


The  Importance  of  breeding  and  pedigrees  in 
live  stock  is  well  understood. 

The  reiinlng  mid  breeding  l»y  careful  selection 
for  years,  In  seeds,  mol  thu-  obtaining  pure¬ 
bred"  pedigree  types  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and 
Flowers.  Is  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  pure¬ 
bred  live  stool:. 

Those  who  -pend  Hie  time  and  labor  in  pre¬ 
paring  n  held  (or  planting,  including  the  eost  of 
and  labor  in  handling  fertiliser,  the  subsequent 
Motivating  aud  harvesting,  want  to  know  that 
the  seeds  planted  are  the  best  obtainable. 

If  the  seeds  are  Northern  grown  they  produce 
earliest  crops.  If  grown  from  pedigree  strains 
the  crop  should  be  abundant  ulld  of  finest  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  curliness  and  quality  that  brings  the 
big  money  at  murUet,  and  It  is  on  crops  of  this 
kind  that  the  grower  makes  money. 

The  Joseph  I  fun  is  Company  operate  large  seed 
farms  at  Culdwnter,  N.  Y„  near  Rochester, 
where  for  years  they  have  been  breeding  up  im- 
provid  types  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
the  sane-  as  pnrebied  stock  is  produced,  but 
iiiliiiitcl v  greater  enre  is  required  in  this  work. 

All  ties  i  done  on  the  farm,  at  minimum  ex 
pensc,  toe  seeds  sold  only  "From  tno  Grower  to 
the  Sower,"  Hie  price  in  most  eases  is  lower 
than  the  eest  "[  ordinary  seeds. 

Harris’  Seeds  are  tested  for  vitality  and  the 
poreoutiige  of  germination  marked  on  the  label, 
s  i  Ha*  planter  may  know  exactly  how  to  sow, 
wlrh  the  greatest  economy.  No  other  seedsmen, 
we  believe,  does  this.  It  is  typical  of  the 
thoroughness  ami  carefulness  with  which  things 
are  done  at  Harris’  Moretou  Farm. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  THINGS 

BLITTER  Of  I*  SWEET  CORN,  the  sweetest. 
Larger  and  sweeter  than  Golden  Bantam  and  more 
delicious,  eight  to  twelve  rows,  very  prolific,  lb. 

3  i  cts. ;  PERFECT ToN  CUCUMBER,  long,  hand¬ 
some,  solid,  crisp,  the  best.  pkt.  10  ets. :  BEN¬ 
UE  It  MUSKMFI.ON,  large,  linn,  sweet  and  de- 
lie.  otis.  put.  10  ets.;  KING  OF  DENMARK 
SI  lNAPli,  stands  10  ilavs  longer  that)  any  other 
kind,  pkt.  10  ets.;  HARRIS’  I’EI’PEK,  very 
eiirfv,  heavy  bearer,  large  fruit,  mild  flavor. 
|l,t.  10  ets.  EXTRA  EARLY  Karlina  TOMATO, 
earlier,  better  than  the  ordinary  Fatilnn  Fine 
eop.r,  shape.  Does  not  crack,  pkt.  P*  ets. 
SCOTIA  BEANS,  most  delicious,  tender  *1  ring- 
levs  beans.  Few  hills  will  supply  family,  Pt. 
25  ets.  HOT  WEATHER  LETTUCE.  large,  tirm 
heads,  tender,  line.  07..  IT.  er*.  MOHET0N  1‘INK 
ASTER,  n  beautiful,  clear,  deep  tdttk,  pkt.  15 
ets  HARRIS  GIANT  ZINNIA,  r>  In.  diameter, 

4  tn.  deep,  flowers  early  and  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  mixed,  pkt.  15  ets. 

The  total  of  nil  Hie  nbovc  is  SI. 50,  sent  for 
introductory  purposes  for  one  dollar.  Or  select 
anr  amounting  to  one  dollar  and  we  will  include 
this  SO-cent  collect  inn  of  FLOWER  SEEDS 
included  without  extra  charge. 

The  demand  for  our  need*  usually  exceeds  the 
supply,  so  order  early  and  thus  Insure  having 
what  you  want. 

Our  new  catalogue  for  1022  describes  new-  vari¬ 
eties  and  improved  strains  not  to  be  hud  else¬ 
where.  Send  for  a  copy.  It  is  free.  It  will  help 
yon  have  a  better  garden  and  bettor  crops. 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
ITnrdv  and  Annual  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 
Special  list  for  Market  Growers. 


VINES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS 


w  Grown  in  our  upland  nursery,  one  ot 
1  hr*  largest  in  New  York  Slate,  under 
ideal  climatic  conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  and  sold  1o  you  nt  cost  plus 
ont  profit  only. 

For  RS  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalog. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  tbe  shipment  of  trees.  The 
stock  is  certainly  a  line  and  healthy  lot  aud  will  be  an 
advertisement  for  you.  When  in  need  of  more  Stock  1 
will  order  from  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

LICI.  GEO.  V.  SC111.ICHT1NG,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Vint  our 
400 
Acre 
Nurserier 


Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  rccognizei 
standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  is  juugct 

because  wo  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  s 
the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and 
just  what  we  are  Bending  you  and  that  our  varieties  ben 
bloom  true  to  name. 

This  Spring  we  hove  n  flue  assortment  and  can  give  you  \v! 
you  want.  S<‘wi  today  for  utir  KK1CE  1>KS(  Kll’ll 
CATALOG,  and  place  your  order  early. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  for  Over  S7.S0 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

20  State  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
DnnsviUe 's  Pioneer  Nurseries 
GARDEN  TREES  A  SPECIALTY 


ALONEY  Shrubs 
Beautify  your  Grounds 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 


Barnes'  Trees  ate  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches.  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits  We  especially  recommend  Haines' 
one-year-old  Apple  'trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  tor  quality  and  lair  dealing. 


You  Know 
Kelly’s  Trees 

WE  have  been  selling  gn (ir¬ 
on  teed  trees,  true  to  mime, 
direct  to  fruit  growers— NO 
DEALERS,  NO  MIDDLEMEN — 
for  42  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  speci¬ 
mens,  and  GUARANTEED  TO 
SATISFY.  The  prices  are  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Ask  for  1922  Catalog 

Brim  lull  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees — gives  prices,  freight 
rates  and  names  anil  address  of  Buy¬ 
ers  of  Kelly's  Trees,  with  Ictlers  toll¬ 
ing  their  experience  with  Kelly's 
Trees.  (You  can  write  those  users — 
or  Hume  may  live  near  you;  go  and 
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Livingston's  Famous 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 


Coldwaler 


Mnro  favorably  known.' 

MnnyofUio  best  aorta  were 
introduced  byu*.  Wegrow 
more  high-grade  tomato 
seed  than  any  other  seeds¬ 
man  in  tbe  world. 

WO  BEST  VARIETIES 
sgston'a  Clobo,  ftnwt  pink. 
....  mj;  Mid  nliippioc,  Pkt*  Be. 
Livingston’s  Stone,  (lent  br,  Jit  red.  Ur  cat:  mint  and 
cuioup,  pkt.  6c.  Bi.lh  inum-tjeo yii-Mem.  ’t  ry  them. 

New  112-Pnge  Catalog  FREE 
Fully  diwcrihw  (tie  bostVftrietaesof  vri-  lubka  nntlflowe.a. 
Oivca  .100  inn^to-nature  illuslratiiaw  and  quotes  honest 
prices.  for  quality  seeds.  Tells  when  to  plant  mid  how  to 
crow  bis  crow.  Write  for  your  i'KLI,  copy  To-Day. 

Liviuixloa  Seed  Co.  324  High  SL  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Has  been  enlarg-  \  v  /// /y-ls' 

ed  and  improved  \  F 

and  cure  taken  to  Y  Jjf  \  / 

make  it  the  best  ^  ^  yx  / 

we  have  ever  issued.  Especially  n.  '  w.  y,  / 
designed  to  help  the  am., teur  ns  / 

well  us  tbe  professional  garden- 
er,  whether  his  specialty  be  Vegetables  or 
Flowers.  A  Inrge.comprehensive.hunJsomely 
illustrated  book,  showing  in  colors  and  photo¬ 
engraving-  many  ofthe  varieties  offered,  and 
giving  cultural  directions  which  assure  a 
successful  garden. 

Tbe  EIGHTY  FOURTH  edition  of  DREER  S 
GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224  pages,  eight 
color  pages,  besides  numerous  photographic 
reproductions.  It  offers  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds;  L,iwn  Grass  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Seeds;  Garden  Requisites;  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  tbe  newest  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hurdy  Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  u  copy  which  will 
be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GARDEN  5> 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

wiurr  today 


nr's  free 

For  vegetable  grow  its  ami  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  standbys i  tells  or  many  new  varieties.  Va lu- 
able  livslriiciiona  on  pl&ptLng  iind  rarr.  Get  tne  nene 
rit  of  the  experience  uf  the  oldest  catalog  set*d  houst 
and  largest  a  rowers  of  Asters  in  America.  I*or 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegtftntole,  flower  and 
Cm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  trults.  12  green- 

k,V^clt  QaalHySe«d*Gr«wtbe  Be»tCropilhr  Earth  Producer 

*  Tfnshoolt,  the  best  we  have  Isrtucd.is  a>‘*o- 

.  _ a  iuf./u  t/vr.  SmilTur  vo  tr  f<fyto<><ui  t>f 

“-■ffivUr  fur*’  you  forurt.  A  poeteirPd  < * "  ftrient. 

KUL  JAMES  VICK'S  SONS.  39  Stone  St. 

Rochester,  B  ,Y  The  Mower  CUv 


rTnrrO  vines,  berry 

I  nrr.\pi*NTs  Guaranteed 
I  llbkaV  Gar  (leu  and  Flower 
"2  catalog  of  Quality  slock  at  moderate 
iMciiil  price*  on  P  aeh  ami  Apple  to  large 
ALLEN’S  NURS1RY  S  SIF0  HOUSE,  Ufoev»,  Ohio 


Seeds.  19; 
liriccs,  S| 
Flanlei  s. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


T rees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 


And  Save  25<l  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


urge  Home  Grown  Concord  Grape-Root*.  8  Tor  St. 

post  paid.  GKO.  WARNER  •  Brocton,  M:w  York 


Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  or 
Hitinrhnu  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low,  direct- 
froin-grower  prices.  You  van  be  sure  when  you 
buy  from  ns  tlut  stock  is  healthy,  sturdy  and 
ready  to  produce  maximum  results  iu  fruit  or 
(lower. 

Our  extensive  line  of  oruaineutul  shrubs, 
bushes  and  perennials  iuelmles  the  worth-while 
varieties  for  beautifying  the 

home  grounds,  a  splendid  stock 

vl  for  eommericnl  growers  or  home 

nwf  p.Vi  use.  Seeds  fur  the  vegetable  or 
X®  //  'cj  Bower  gurdeu. 

* — ■**  Gur  IB22  catalog,  a  mine  of 

We  have  tbe  planting  information,  la  free. 

of^Yhe  '  Ohio  WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
Beauty  Appto  879  Canon  A*e.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — (Silver  Mine  Heed  Out*.  Heavy yteWcrs. 

(traded  with  (’hathemmilL  Send  (or sam pie.  *1  2S  |"-r 
Ru.  ItngS  t  ree  F.  O  ll.  C.  J.  SbUFOMB.  Route  J.  CoKloud.  N  T. 


r  ,o„|„  I  v  I  and  Amayer  Stmina.  Danish 
I  Of  Od  Ic  I  ■  W  •  ■  Cabbage  Bred  from  select¬ 

ed  heads.  Sample  Free.  C.  J.  STAFFORD.  Rsulo  3,  Cordsnd.  H.t. 


«The  hardy,  heavily  rooted  kind  of  st  raw- 
berry  plants,  grown  on  new  ground, 
produced  on 

laldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  Farms 


Save  10%  to  50%  on  Seeds 

Cal.  Freo.  FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Certified.  Russett,  Rurnl.  Ten  bushe's? 

J..  \V.  ZUFELT,  'fully,  New  York 


Crcut  baiuoiiif.  Sl«nddid  Vwidi«i,  Best 
iJyBlliy.  Low  I’rice*. 

Satiu(*ctiun  or  money  refun  Jed  Su<[jfcSf& 

<>0  ycAr*  in  bu«inr»5  prooi  of  our 
r ciptm  iLility.  Write  for  cxtAlog  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS  '-00 

opting  ftill  Nutswia*  ’iT 

3  Tippec«no«  City  (Miami  County)  Ohio! 


Isbell’s  Michigan-grown  Garden  Seeds  assure  o  big-yielding,  profit¬ 
able  garden,  for  they  are  thoroughbred  stock  —  the  result  of  43 
years  of  development  and  selection.  Send  today,  for  Isbell’s  1922 
Seed  Annual,  giving  valuable  information  on  quality  eceds  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  614  Mechanic  St.  (30)  Jackson.  Mich. 


Write  for 
IshelPs 
1922 
Catatog 


$  lead  $ 


\7.  if***9 
/  \ 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Tobacco  Stems  for  Strawberry  Mulch 

I  intended  to  use  a  thin  layer  of  tobac¬ 
co  stems  Ibis  Fall  to  mulch  niv  strawber- 
ries,  bul  after  talking  to  a  grower  about 
it  he  advised  me  not  to  use  them.  as  be 
one  time  tried  I  hem  and  did  not  go;  any 
berries  the  following  Spring,  while  where 
lie  Used  manure  they  were  all  right.  He 
could  not  tell  me  why  they  were  harmful 
Is  there  anything  in  them  that  would  he 
harmful  to  a  berry  patch?  fad 

Norristown.  Pa. 

I  fan  see  no  reason  for  the  tobacco 
stems  doing  harm  if  they  are  not  put  on 
too  heavily.  They  carry  more  plant  food 
than  stable  manure  of  the  same  weight, 
but  are  more  slow  in  becoming  available 
as  manure.  I  believe  that  coarse  manure 
will  ho  better.  Tobacco  sterns  would  be 
useful  on  truck  crops,  like  lettuce  and 
cabbage,  which  are  apt  to  he  attacked  by 
aphids  or  plant  lice  of  various  colors.  To¬ 
bacco  stems  buried  in  the  soil  will  stop 
any  of  these  insects  from  coming  out  and 
attacking  the  plants.  w.  f.  MASSEY. 


Send  For^^ 
Your  Copy  of  This 


Guide  to  Better  Crops 

With  prices  where  they  are,  only 
a  bumper  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay 
a  decent  return  this  year— and  the  first 
essential  of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy,  Big-Yielding,  Northern  Grown 


Send  Today  For  This 
Book  and  Samples 
-FREE 

Your  name  and  address 
on  a  po«t  card  will  bring 
you  this  valuable  book — 
it  describes  the  best  in 
seeds  — gives  cultural  di¬ 
rections — show*  how  Isbell 
seeds  are  grown  a  nd  quotes 
direct  prices.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  catalogs 
in  America.  And  samples 
of  Field  Seeds  in  which 
you  are  interested  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.  Send 


American 
Headquarters 
for  Seeds 


As  Ttiey  Grof^Tm gr  Fame  Grows" 
traocT"  mark 

They  have  proved  themselves  the  best  by 
test.  Earliness  and  hardiness  are  bred  into  Isbell 
seeds  through  years  of  scientific  culture.  They  pro¬ 
duce  big,  thoroughbred  crops  just  as  thoroughbred 
cattle  produce  thoroughbred  offspring.  They  inherit 
a  rugged,  big-yielding  quality  that  makes  them  grow 
even  in  spite  of  hardships.  It  takes  experience  to 
produce  such  seeds  and  Isbell  has  had  43  years  of  it. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

1613  Mechanic  St. 


r  armers  for  over  half  a  century  have 
sown  Salzer  seeds  because  they 
know  that  they  are  sure  crop  seeds. 

When  you  want  seed  that  will  yield  highest 
returns  with  surest  germination,  you  go  to 
Salzer  because  experience  has  taught  you 
that  Salzer  seeds  are  reliable. 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  this 
season  in  securing  the  finest  assortments  of 
all  held  and  garden  seeds  we  have  ever 
had,  in  spite  of  conditions  elsewhere. 

Our  northern-grown  field  seeds  are  safest 
for  you.  Before  ordering  any  seed,  whether 
for  field,  vegetable  garden  or  flower  garden, 
write  to  us  for  our  beautiful  1922  Seed 
Catalog,  the  tr:  imph  of  our  54  years  as  the 


Winter  Storage  of  Cabbage 

How  do  the  New  3  ork  State  farmer 
keep,  their  cabbages  for  the  Winter  mar 
kets  /  T  mean  storage  in  big  lots.  w.  w. 

Suffield,  Conn. 

The  general  run  of  farmers  use  cellar: 
of  barns  or  sheds  for  cabbage  storagt 
throughout  thh  section.  The  cellars  art 
prepared  by  lining  the  cellar,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  dead-air  space  between  the  in  net 
and  outer  walls,  thus  making  the  cellar 
frostproof.  A  simple  method  is  to  sel 
2x4's  edgewise  against  the  wall,  nailing 
inch  boards  on  these,  thus  making  a  4-in. 
air  space.  Danish  cabbage  is  generally 
stored,  and  il  is  prepared  by  removing  all 
loose  leaves.  Then  the  cabbage  is  piled 
in  the  bins,  and  the  doors  are  left  open  at 
night  during  the  mild  weather.  A  few 
growers  arrange  shelves  in  tlip  storage 
u(,Use  and  lay  each  cabbage  separate  on 
the  shelves. ^  Others  have  storage  pits  dug 
in  the  hillside.  Such  a  pit.  needs  a  tile 
at  the  floor,  and  flues  in  the  roof  for 
ventilation.  A  storage  pit.  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  on  practically  any  farm. 

T.  H.  T. 


Jackson,  Michigan 


DOW  Insecticides  Are  Ready-Measured 


Individual  Loads  for  the  Sp 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO 

Established  18S8 
Dept.  330,  La  Crosse.Wi*. 

This  is  our  big  1922  Seed  / 

Catalog,  134  p  a  g  e  s ,  /  & 

many  in  beautiful  full  /  AW  ?  • 

colors,  sent  FREE  if 

you  will  write  for  it.  vT 


Kerosene  Emulsion 

^  ill  you  furnish  me  with  the  recipe" 
for  making  kerosene  emulsion  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  lire?  a  F  s 

Suffield,  Conn. 

The  standard  formula  for  kerosene 
emulsion  calls  for  14  lb.  hard  soap,  one 
gallon  hot  water  (soft),  two  gallons  of 
kerosene,  Shave  the  soap  into  the  water, 
which  should  be  boiling  hot;  as  soon  as  it 
is  all  dissolved,  move  the  solution  from 
the  stove,  and  add  two  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene  Ar  once  agitate  the  material  vio¬ 
lently.  This  is  best  done  with  a  bucket 
pump,  turning  the  nozzle  back  into  the 
bucket  and  pumping  the  fluid  back  and 
forth.  It  will  soon  form  a  creamv  emul¬ 
sion.  This  i<  the  stock  material!  which 
will  keep  well  if  sealed.  When  used  on 
dormant  trees  and  shrubs  it  is  diluted 
with  five  to  seven  parts  of  water.  Plants 
in  leaf  require  a  dilution  of  10  r0  l.“ 
parts  of  water.  Soft-bodied  insects,  such 
as  lice  on  tender  plants,  may  be  killed 
ft  •>  pFi*  cont  solution,  which  means 
til  1/3  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of 
stock  emulsion. 


Ere t  v  sack  is  one  load  for 
200-gallon  sprayer 


Tie  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich,  U.S.A 


larrisot' 

•  eo." 


hughes-H  U  BAM-alabama 

Grown  where  it 


Grown  where  it  originated,  under 
Super%’ision  of  It.  1).  Hughes,  the 
Discoverer  and  DDtribatoi.  Ueuuui 
form  types.  Early  or  late.  Use  die 


FDFF  AXAMPLE  OF  5EED  OP-T, 

IKLL'  THtS  WONDERFUL  CLOVER^ 

•fields  <o 'timer  as  much  as  other 
Gji-oar  for  stock,  crHer  past 
or  hoq  -  Palatable  -Verq  1  , 

,,  -  Drouth  rerirtanf^*?  TjB  Lj 


Seed  Service  of  an  Unusual  Kind 

Eliminating  undesirable  varieties  and  confining 
our  recommendations  only  to  the  best  strains  of  the 
most  highbred  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

"YOUR  GARDEN  YEAR”  is  the  title  of  our 
catalog  so  plain  and  easily  understood  that  it  will 
meet  your  approval  at  unee.  It  tells  you  about  such 
new  novelties  as  Goldr-n  Twelve  Rowed  Evergreen 
Sweet  Corn,  Rromtield's  Early  Wonder  Beet,  the 
finest  quality  Pole  Bean  yet  discovered,  a  new  Silver 
Rose  Aster,  Double  Cosmos,  a  now  Poppy  from 
Europe,  marvelous  Pink  Petunias  and  many  more 
interesting  and  delightfully  new  Flowers  and  Vege- 
‘.-Lhj.  Send  for  a  eopy  today.  Mailed  free. 


Write  for  This  Catalog 


tnfioo 
6ejt  honeq  plant  know 
Hlatei  ifour  soil^/ 
produce  vr\oc<*^£  B 

WQ.I  TcZ^-^M 


Mow  ready  for  mailing. 

Filled  with  information  for 
home  gardeners,  farmers  and 
oreli.i  rdists. 

Our  catalog  descriptions  are 
based  on  careful  observations 
of  vigor,  color,  shape,  size  and 
prolificacy,  as  shown  by  the 
results  produced  from  the 
various  soils  on  our  1300-acre 

Be  sure  to  write — TOM  CUT 
— for  your  copy/  of  <>ur  inter-  sBtX&AStgSr 
estiny,  well-illustrated  catalog, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  130  Painesville,  Ohio 


seed 


I  tc'of  most  wondei- 

I  ul  clover  eve  r  dis- 

B  -  Trtocoln  tested 

~  tie  qrown  oru,  where-  • 

^^Pecommcnded  bg ■farmers  eo.r- 

or*5  etc.  <f?sc  -/or  hoc*,  ••'erf' 


Digging  Out  Peach  Borers 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes.”  you  complained  of  getting  down 
on  your  knees  digging  out  peach  borers. 
Several  years  ago  I  read  a  note  in  some 
horticultural  agricultural  paper,  may- 
bpTiTE  K.  X.-Y.,  recommending  planting 
Y\  niter  onions  beside  the  steins  of  pencil 
trees.  Two  nice  seedling  peach  trees 
came  up,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  way 
I  ler  them  grow  and  planted  a  few  small 
hunches  of  "Winter  onions  (those  that  pro¬ 
duce  small  hulblet-  on  top  of  the  stem l. 
Neither  one  of  these  trees  was  attacked 
by  the  borers.  They  would  have  borne 
this  year,  but  the  three  different  frosts 
killed  all  fruit  blossoms.  Then  we  had  a 
seedling  poach  tree  that  grew  very  large 
near  the  house  on  the  west,  which  wo  left, 
us  il  Was  not  in  the  way,  but  the  borers 
killed  it.  Year  before  it  bore  some 
peaches,  which  were  white  freestone  and 
very  good.  I  have  cut  the  tree,  but  a 
sprout  from  the  root  came  up  this  year, 
so  if  it  lives  will  surround  it  with  'Vin¬ 
ter  onions.  E,  w.  r, 

Kansas. 

No.  we  did  not  complain ;  we  merely 
stated  what  we  had  been  doing.  The 
onion  remedy  for  frees  is  a  new  one.  It 
might  work  on  the  Kansas  corn-fed  speci¬ 
mens.  but  we  think  our  New  Jersey  borers 
are  too  tough.  A  whiff  from  the  new 
chemical,  parndichlorobonzine.  woul  do 
fur  more  execution. 


tables.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Edward  T.  Bromfield  Seed  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


/  3  --,\ry 

At  f\  6  AM  A  tlUBAM  CLOVER.  ASSN 

sox  <»i  -  MWBERN-SLS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


GRAPE  VINES  £%!ss 

,  .  ,  _  tor  vineyards 

and  home  gardens.  Prtces  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box 20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CONDONS 


No  More  Lean  Years 


.woul  the  years  ot  loss  due  to  cheap  grain.  Pla 
three  or  tour  acres  of  Strawberries  or  Raspberrie 
the)  tequue  a  little  more  labor  than  grain  crons  v 
growers  easily  get  from  $400  to  $700  per  acre.  Edwa 
Lubke  made  $-.059.20  from  one  acre  of  Champion  Eve 
bearing  Strawberries.  Send  for 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

Learn  more  about  Champion,  Gibson.  Senator  Dun 
biggest  profit-making  Strawberries  on  earth.  \ls 
Honeysweet  Black  Raspberry,  a  special  variety  that  is 
a  reputation  for  itself.  J 

Dont  delay:  l*»rn  about  those  now.  Send  your  name  and  address 

tor  onr  new  catalog  and  small-fruit  guide  Sant  free  1 

David  Knight  &  Son  y  • 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


HV Spring  01  fctei  v  i venter,. / 

Fruit*  and  FJow«r*.  SnvoMSd®; 
V  ,  >-0.“r  byd  costa.  Know  tJi..  67///, 

r  >1.  Intel  .<i  "iii.ti.ipif  -,..v  ••  »/// 

I  Co  ml  mi  <  I'xluloir  contain  i  liio  mil 

pages  Sonde.  Str*  wborrio  Jt  Small  W 

fnrfcSh,rVlb‘i**eV°v*’‘-  illua-^ 

care  for  irnrdrnH.  v 

r  **fl*CES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

Condon  Afc>*tcdi»$imJ  I'iant  .1  r -  prvM.'n tyvar 
adprlkM  and  lirowlillg'  fern 


ntondiuitljr.  *WI.(W0  aatisfiad  planturn 

F.REE  BOOK  ANO  SEEDS 

ii)  build  new  buKinena  wo  will  aunil  you 
this  H,g  iMok  anff  li 
C^mlyij  a  Cuint  i.  viTbcarlnff 
tomato  for  trial.  Send  postal  today 

CONDON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN 

„ R>»;r _V.II.*  B..J  Farm 


Mns.  Fester:  “Don’t  bother  me. 
be  dressed  as  soon  as  I  can.”  Her 
band:  “I  was  just  going  to  say  if 
don’t  speed  up  a  little  those  clothes 
be  out  of  style  by  the  time  you  get 
on.” — New  York  Eveuiug  Post. 


noon  Hiv«r  ValUy  S««d  Farm 

Box  177  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 
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All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


cotton,  'butter,  poultry  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  reductions  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Com  mi  si  on  for 
Western  territory  on  grain  and  grain 
products  and  hay  also  will  be  effective, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  December  22,  by  F._  W. 
Robinson,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system. 

Illinois'  blue  sky  securities  law  was 
upheld  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  De¬ 
cember  22.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Emmersom  the  law  has 
prevented  the  sale  of  $100,000,000  in 
fraudulent  and  doubtful  stocks  annually. 

An  iron  safe  containing  $.”.0,000  worth 
of  oil  stocks  stolen  from  the  home  of 
Commodore  Frank  Hastings  at  Port 
Washington,  U.  I..  on  the  night  of  .Au¬ 
gust  no.  was  dragged  December  22  from 
the  bottom  of  Manhasset  Bay,  where  it 
had  been  lying  in  20  ft.  of  water  since 
.the  day  after  the  burglary.  It  was 
brought  to  the  surface  by  Peter  Ander¬ 
son.  n  diver  employed  by  the  Merritt 
Chapman  Wrecking  Company,  after  two 
days  of  searching  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bay. 

Assistant  United 
announced  at 
1.  that  he  had  roc- 
Itnmigra- 
institote  deportation  pro- 
Arthur  Lorenz,  manag- 
Staals-Zcil  mu). 
the  result  of  ail  edi- 
e  December  13  issue  of 
The  Blaekhawk  Post.  Ameri- 
ntly  sued  the  paper  for 
.  alleging  the  article 
members  “bums,  vaga- 
”  and  asserted  the  Le¬ 
ith  British  gold 


Col.  John  V.  Cliuuin 
States  District  Attorney 
Chicago,  December  23 
omnieudod  that  Howard  Kvey 
tion  Inspector 
ceedings  against 
ing  editor  of  the  Illinois 
The  action  was 
torial  article  in  tli 
the  paper, 
can  Legion,  rece: 

$100,000  damages, 
called  the  Legion 
bonds  and  hoboes, 
gion  had  ‘been  bought  w 
to  "betray  American  labor." 

George  Rogers,  alias  George  Lewis, 
convicted  of  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  $1,000,000  Toledo  postal  rob¬ 
bery  last  February,  pleaded  guilty  at  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  December  23.  to  the  charge  of 
robbery  in  connection  with  the  case  and 
was  sentenced  to  serve  07  years  in  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  by  Federal  Judge  Killits.  Rogers, 
with  Joe  Urbaytis  and  Charles  Schultz, 
both  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  con¬ 
spiracy  in  connection  with  the  mail  rob¬ 
bery.  escaped  from  the  Lucas  County  jail 
Labor  Day.  Schultz  was  recaptured  a 
week  later  near  Crissoy,  0„  and  is  now 
serving  it  10-year  sentence  in  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  Penitentiary.  Rogers  was  taken 
into  custody  at  Palos  Park,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  December  10.  Urbaytis  is  still 
at  large. 

The  conviction  of  Carmine  Lizenziata, 
wholesale  grocer,  whose  adulterated  wood 
alcohol,  labeled  “brandy”  and  “whisky,” 
found  its  way  into  the  New  England 
States  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1010.  killing  Joseph  Kania  in  Chicopee 
Falls.  Mass.,  and  others,  was  affirmed  by 
the  Appellate  Division  in  Brooklyn  De¬ 
cember  23.  Lizenziata  will  have  to  serve 
IS  years  and  six  months  for  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  White 
House  December  23  that  President  Har¬ 
ding  had  commuted  the  sentences  of  24 
so-called  political  prisoners,  including 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  were  convicted  un¬ 
der  the  Espionage  act  and  other  war¬ 
time  laws  and  sentenced  to  from  two  to 

20  years.  Debs  was  released  from  Atlan¬ 
ta  Penitentiary  on  Christmas  Day.  Five 
soldiers  Who  were  sentenced  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment  by  a  general  court  martial  at 
Coblenz  for  the  killing  of  a  former  Brit¬ 
ish  officer,  were  pardoned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Commutation  of  sentences  of  the 

21  prisoners  means  that  the  President  is 
not  disposed,  even  in  the  case  of  Debs,  to 
issue  OUt-and-OUt  pardons  with  conse¬ 
quent  restoration  of  rights  of  citizenship. 

Twenty-five  dead,  scores  injured  and 
huge  property  damage  is  the  toll  of  a 
storm  which  struck  Eastern  Arkansas 
December  23  and  tore  through  upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  lionisiana  during  the  early 
hours  of  December  24. 

Gaetano  Maimonti,  his  wife  and  their 
three  (  Itildren  were  found  dead  in  their 
home  at  1054  Mack  avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  December  20.  Their  unopened 
Christmas  presents,  arranged  with  care, 
were  lying  at  the  foot  of  :i  decorated  tree 
where  they  had  been  placed  to  await  the 
Christmas  morning,  Beanie  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  oldest  child,  Philip,  14  years 
old.  was  the  body  of  a  large  white  dog, 
the  pet  of  the  family.  The  tragedy  was 
caused  by  carbon  dioxide  fumes  from  a 
gas  jet  beneath  a  water  heater  in  the 
kitchen, 

A  three-alarm  fire  December  20  swept 
through  the  northern  part  of  a  two-story 
building  on  the  triangular  block  at  105th 
and  160th  streets  and  St  Nicholas  ave¬ 
nue  aud  Broadway.  New  5  ork  City.  The 
damage  is  estimated  tit  $150,000. 

Fire  December  20  wiped  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  town  of  Dillard  in  the 
Hewitt  oil  field.  Oklahoma,  causing  dam¬ 
age  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  None  of 
the  struct  tires  was  covered  by  insurance. 
More  than  1.000  persons  were  made  home¬ 
less.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Police  of  East  St.  Louis  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  in  Illinois  expressed  the  belief 
December  27  that  they  have  rounded  up  a 
band  of  robbers  which  has  obtained  $140.- 
000  in  four  recent  bunk  and  payroll  rob- 


ylutographic  Kodaks  at  you?'  Dealers 


The  Kodak  City 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  1 


14,4  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  i  Wonderful  vatot 

The  one  economical  engine  on  at  less  than  pre 

all  farm  jobs  up  to6  H.P.  war  price.  Never  was 

Saves  investment.  Bitch  an  engine  bargain, 

upkeep.  time-  Direct  from  factory  to  yon.  Ream 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking. 

|  Write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

^Ci^THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  412  Main  St.,  Springfield,  0, 


tmLCFRIEND"  SPRAYERS 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  gel.  line  I  runs,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  Our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  JI  xyh-powtr  Orchard  Ji.it.i8 ,  Jtrd  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  l  r  action  fntnto  S/iraj/rrf,  Bucket,  Jiaml 
and  Jinaveack  Spi  'ij/'TS,  Jin  nil  J’utnpt,  etc, 

—  - -  :  -  —  -  _-"3  An  OSPR  AYMO 

HI  i  |  sprayer  means  one 

■  Jll  that  wlII  make  your 

J hW? V  "'ork  effective.  Sue- 
jCjpg  ..  MVy.Vl  39,[r  tlnn  strainer  brushes. 

High  pressure  guar- 
nmceit.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  eomos.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  »t  many  points. 
Address 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


SENIOR  VTjS; 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard  V'  /  1 
Sprayer 

Field  Ferre  Pomp  Co 


|t-  This  800-page 

r- >.  b°°k  gives 
j  \:v;  thousands  of 

j  m  RECIPES 

covering  all 
!  r'vk>:.  J§j  branches  of 

5  A'  The  USEFUL 
1  -  -  -  ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Work  up  your  apple  culls  into  profitable  cider, also 
matte  good  money  pressing  lor  others.  C#Sp* 
Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  the  {Efc 
juice  with  minimum  power  and  operating 
expense.  Presses  built  in  sizes  suitable  for 
all  conditions.  W<- also  have  ~  —ATil 

a  complete  line  til  pumps,  fffi  F 

racks,  cloths,  etc,  Catalog  jXj  w 

and  Instructive  new  booklet  "“J  imH 

“BI-Producis  of  Fruit  ’  .Slap  gpiu  -ST?1? 

mailed  free  to  |  c  ,  iPSw-. 

orchurdiata.  T 

Oitn  i  t  urnohar  prod-  1 

lull  ill  cl  lull-  -sfcmifasrit.' JLL  f  '  (Rt ' 

En Kine*  and  «<ra» ' 

Boilers.  Steam  /iArfr,  ■  jpt  K  J|  tt 

and  Cut.  Tin-  T|  «rai 

tor*.  Sawmills,  I  1  if^^  jN*Si«sa  FI 

Thresher*.  * 

Potato  Diggers.  Crain  Drill*.  -MMMmj 

Cullivaiors.  eic.  XVrite  lor 

description*. 

A.  B.  rARQUBAH  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


beries  in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois. 
Nino  men  were  under  arrest,  and  six  of 
them  identified  in  connection  with  the 
robberies.  The  robberies  Included  that 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Mining  Company  of 
Kincaid,  in  which  $05,000  was  stolen 
August  IS;  State  Bank  of  Panama,  in 
which  $10,000  was  taken  December  12; 
State  Bank  of  Tuka,  in  which  $15,000 
was  taken  December  20,  and  the  Dupo 
State  Rank,  which  was  robbed  of  $11,- 
000  December  23. 

Murders  in  Chicago  in  the  year  ended 
December  15  wen*  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
one  a  day.  according  to  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Coroner  Peter  Hoffman.  In  365 
days  the  city  had  352  murders.  Of  3,304 
deaths  investigated,  57  were  caused  by 
bad  whisky.  the  report  said. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  largest 
fire  in  Ihe  history  of  the  Borough  of 
Woodstown.  N.  J..  destroyed  the  South 
Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange  Building  De¬ 
cember  26.  containing  tons  of  fertilizer 
and  a  large  quantity  of  produce.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  $75,000. 

T.  W.  and  William  Keelin,  Chicago, 
who  operated  as  T.  W.  Keelin  &  Co., 
grain  dealers,  were  fined  $500  and  costs 
each  on  one  conspiracy  charge  December 
24.  and  three  other  charges  growing  out 
of  :t  short-weight  scheme  by  which  they 
defrauded  customers  over  a  period  of  15 
years  were  dismissed.  The  action  was 
taken  after  they  surrendered  $23,000  in 
cash  and  assets  valued  at  $10,000  as  par¬ 
tial  restitution.  They  previously  had 
turned  over  $22,500  to  trustees  appointed 
by  the  court.  Because  of  the  advanced 
age  iff  the  defendants,  Judge  Harry  Fish¬ 
er  some  time  ago  agreed  to  place  (hem  on 
probation,  provided  they  stripped  them¬ 
selves  of  the  fortune  they  confessed  ob¬ 
taining  by  fraud. 

Protection  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
game  in  the  last  fiscal  year  cost  New 
York  State  more  than  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  but  the  results,  conservation  officials 
stated  recently,  are  apparent  in  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  both  fish  and  game  which  have 
been  reported.  Game  protection  cost 
$432,622,  as  shown  by  (lie  commission’s 
eleventh  annual  report..  $207,311  was  ex¬ 
pended  for  fish  culture  and  $42,307  for 
the  maintenance  of  game  bird  farms,  a 
total  of  $633,133.  The  commission  col¬ 
lected  $410,703  from  license's,  penalties, 
sale  of  fish  tags  and  sale  of  carp. 

Approximately  100  American  vessels, 
averaging  0.000  tons  each,  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  next  three  or  four  months 
for  the  transportation  of  corn  to  Russia, 
according  to  estimates  December  27.  The 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  already 
has  purchased  five  cargoes  of  grain,  ag¬ 
gregating  1.000,000  bushels,  and  has  char¬ 
tered  the  Shipping  Board  steamer  Win¬ 
nebago  for  the  first  voyage. 


Short  Courses  in  Agriculture  at 
Columbia  University 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  in  co-operation  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  offering  a  series  of  short 
courses  in  agriculture.  Prof.  IT.  A.  Hop¬ 
per.  of  the  department  of  animal  husband¬ 
ry.  opens  the  series  at  4  :20  p.  m.,  Friday. 
January  6.  with  a  lecture  on  “Essential 
Factors  for  Producing  Milk."  In  the 
evening  at  7  :30  he  will  lecture  on  “The 
Basis  for  Selection  of  Dairy  Cattle.”  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  7,  lie  will 
lecture  on  “Feeding  for  Milk  Produc¬ 
tion.”  and  in  the  evening  ou  "Seasonal 
Management  of  the  Dairy  Herd.”  Prof. 
R.  E.  Robb,  of  I  he  department  of  rural 
engineering,  will  offer  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  farm  drainage  and  explosives  on 
January  13-14.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd,  of 
the  department  of  poultry  husbandry,  will 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  ou  poultry 
farming  January  26.  27  and  28.  Full 
announcement  of  purl  ion  lavs  of  the  above 
courses  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3-Februar.v  24.  1022 — Now 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Coble- 
skill.  short  courses  in  agriculture,  home- 
makiug.  ice  cream  making. 

January  4-7 — Ridgewood.  N.  J..  Poul¬ 
try  Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers’  Club.  S.  J.  Hammerstein,  secretary, 
Hillsdale.  N.  J. 

January  6-28 — Short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
( 'iti  , 

January  10 — New  York  ITolstelu-Frie- 
sinn  Association,  second  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

January  10-12 — Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  and  allied  societies,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

January  10-12 — Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Murphy 
Hotel.  Richmond,  Vn. 

January  10-13  -Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association,  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  City  Ilall.  Si.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary, 

January  11-13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  30  *  February  3- — Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  College.  Columbus.  O. 

February  2-4 — New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show.  Armory.  New 
Haven.  Conn.  E.  A.  Todd,  secretary. 
Room  310,  Federal  Building,  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  Conn. 

February  13-18  —  Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week.  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  state  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 
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the 

Walrus 


— the  all-rubber  overshoe,  red  or 
black,  with  warm  fleece  lining 


lick  ana  mire 
that  stick  like  glue 

— that’s  what  the 
stockman  is  up  against 

rT^HAT,S  why  we  invented  the  U.  S.  Walrus 


in  tne  Dig  u.  o.  line — and  every  one  is  built 
to  last .  Always  look  for  the  U.  S.  trademark 
— the  honor  mark  that  millions  of  farmers 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Look  for  this  trademark  on 


all  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 
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Turning  Green  Grass 
Into  Green  Backs 


is  the  title  of  a  free  folder  telling  how 
New  England  farmers  are  raising  better¬ 
paying  grass  crops  by  using  Hubbard’s 
Bone  Base  Fertilizers  for  top  dressing. 

Write  today  for  your  copy. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO 
Dept.  A  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN 


It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis 
That  Counts  ” 


L  DunW'tl  •»*' 

5  wm.klc-  VJm*  >lu« 

■  .  tathc.  tlean.  oukWv  •’«' 

W  NMltrCV1 

f  W»*y. 

Formerly  tfie 
SVRACUSt  OOOCt  &  Will 

"CaSY  ■ 


THIS  IS  THE  MACHINE 


_  1  THAT  MAKES  YOUR 

wash  tub  into  a  Washing  Machine 

o 


Surely  your  tr»tc  and  Iris  WUT 

mi  clotho  »5  wnrih  t*c  *  wt*X  f>J  three 
Y041 „  Tbu  i  mpte  r— :>»«<  o 

WivrfH  {vtjari  an  Ju  <Uy»  trial 
anywhere  «n  tl  S  A  E*ny  maruLK- 

tor  circular  telling  how 

VACCUfP*-  U1“v'w"t 

Semi  Automatic 


, BURLINGAME  MFC.  CO..  171  Sunset  Ave  .  Syracuse, N.». 


THIS 


tcconu 


THIS 


1  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

^  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 
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ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  pbysieiaus  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  wife  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  ouly  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain,  llandy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
i  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacctieacid- 
I  ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


WHITE  FLAME 


BURNERS  TTi.ikti  your  old  ker^enc  Umu'fl  an*l  lan¬ 
terns  give  u  Brilliant  white  llffht. ,  No  Mantle  to 
Break.  i-iuoranr«<«-d  r.ute  nmi  reliable.  Delights 
every  vnn-r.  Sand  Now  lor  Complete  Sample, 
Postpaid  50  cts.,  Stamps  or  Com.  3  for 
SI -25.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 
Live  R«* p re m'nlu fives  wnhled 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO 
8B  Clark  Bldg.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


What  About  Your  School 

Library? 

A  professor  at  one  of  our  great  universities 
writes  this  about  the  new  book 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

“I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  sent  you  a  word  about  your  ‘Hope 
Farm  Notes.’  I  have  gone  through  the  book  the  second  time,  and 
each  time  I  find  a  new  meaning,  I  have,  this  year,  asked  my  students 
to  read  the  book  because  of  its  in  Mu  once  *m  character  and  our  attitude 
to  the  soil.  This  book  should  be  in  every  rural  school  in  our  country, 
and,  I  do  re  say,  many  of  our  city  schools  would  he  benefited  if  the 
students  were  required  to  road  true  stories  from  life,  such  as  you  have 
given  us.  1  am  truly  delighted  with  the  book,  uud  I  must  tell  you 
that  it.  has  helped  me  in  more  than  our  way." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  calls  this  book  “a  life-like  record 
of  a  phase  and  period  of  farming  now  rapidly  passing  away.” 

We  all  want  our  children  to  grow  up  with  memory  and  vision 
of  the  best  that-  belonged  to  "the  good  old  times.”  This  larok  is  to 
becomes  classic  which  all  who  love  the  best  in  country  life  should  read. 

Is  it  in  your  school  library? 

Why  not  make  yourself  responsible  for  putting  it  there?  That 
is  one  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  district. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . . . . 

State . F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  saiety  valve. 


Railroad  and  Farm  Wages 


I  noted  article  on  page  1453  from  a 
| railroad  employe  who,  1  would  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  trainman,  lie  states  his  wages 
average  $5.84  per  day.  but  nothing  is  said 
about  payments  for  overtime  and  other 
favors  granted  by  I  he  railroads  in  their 
agreements  with  trainmen’s  organizations, 
which  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  as 
j their  organizations  gained  strength  and 
began  to  be  recognized  by  the  railroads. 
In  the  same  mail  I  received  from  the 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  busi¬ 
ness  analysis  of  17s  farms,  which  shows 
that  the  average  labor  income  for  the 
past  eight  years  was  $305,  or  $1  per  day. 
I  have  no  reason  to  "knock”  the  rail¬ 
roader  for  taking  as  high  wages  as  he  is 
able  to  command,  but  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  system  which 
gives  a  trainman  $5.84  per  day.  with  no 
capital  investment  or  liability,  and  the 
farmer  only  $1  per  day.  with  no  overtime 
payments:  in  fact,  he  is  penalized  for 
working  overtime,  siuee  it  results  in  in¬ 
creased  crop  production,  which  means  de¬ 
creased  prices  and  revenue.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  in  the  work  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  young  farmers  entering  the 
railroad  train  service  as  brakemen  and 
firemen.  In  normal  times  the  railroads 
experience  no  trouble  in  filling  these  po¬ 
sitions.  Can’t  the  farmers  be  made  to  see 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organiza¬ 
tion  and  co-operation,  and  give  their 
united  support  to  their  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau?  As  to  the  "middleman.”  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  consumer  is  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  bis  existence  than  the  farmer. 

Newfane,  N.  \r.  s.  F. 


The  Troubles  of  Workingmen 

Having  .just  read  the  article  signed  by 
K.  J.  Burnelle  on  the  much-discussed  sub¬ 
ject  of  railroad  wages,  and  having  rend 
your  editorial  some  time  ago,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  writing  a  few  lines.  I  am  47 
years  old.  and  spent  all  but  15  years  of 
it  on  a  farm.  I  hired  out  as  fireman  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Decem¬ 
ber  5.  lfttMl;  was  promoted  as  engineer 
January  20.  1911.  I  am  able  to  state 
that  if  some  of  the  editors  and  farmers 
would  start  with  the  scoop  and  go  through 
the  hardships  and  examinations-  we  are 
compelled  to.  they  would  change  their 
minds  on  the  wage  question.  Did  you 
ever  think,  when  yon  were  sleeping  cozily 
in  your  Pullman  berth  ou  a  cold,  stormy 
night,  of  the  poor  fellow  on  the  bead  end? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  strain 
and  mental  anxiety  that  was  required  to 
guide  you  safely?  Perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  in  property  and  500 
lives.  Before  advocating  wage  cuts, 
please  give  this  consideration.  As  T  have 
done  farming  and  railroading  both.  I 
think  1  am  as  well  qualified  to  judge  this 
question  as  a  man  that  has  done  neither. 

,  ARTHUR  CIPPERLY. 

R  N.-Y. — Yes.  we  have  thought  of  the 
engineer  and  fireman  on  such  nights.  \Ye 
might  ask  much  t lie*  same  question  of  the 
railroad  workers  regarding  the  farmer 
who  endures  heat  and  cold,  sun  and  rain, 
bug  and  blight,  with  no  definite  and 
steady  income,  and  no  organized  protec¬ 
tion  against  industrial  robbers. 


One  Improvement  Calls  for  Another 

The  farm  horses  in  my  country  do  not 
like  the  hard  roads  any  better  than  Mr. 
Rerrang’s  oxen  do,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  a  man  who  lias  the  nerve  to  speak 
his  mind  about  these  modern  atrocities, 
at  which  even  the  beasts  protest.  1  am 
personally  acquainted  with  a  few  men 
who  do  not  like  these  roads  any  better 
than  their  beasts  of  burden.  But  they 
haven’t  the  nerve  to  say  so  out  loud,  but 
will  sneak  around  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  the  way,  through  sand  and  mini,  to 
haul  their  loads  of  produce  to  town,  and 
avoid  the  hard  roads.  A  team  that  will 
haul  two  tons  at  a  good  smart  walk  on  an 
ordinary  dirt  road  will  creep  along  (like 
a  timid  old  lady  on  the  ice  ) .  with  half  this 
load  on  a  slippery  macadam,  and  nego¬ 
tiate  the  grades  with  difficulty.  If  one 
of  these  noble  animals  falls  and  receives 
injury,  the  owner  bears  the  loss.  They  are 
making  it  cement  over  on  the  south  road 
which  runs  through  an  ordinarily  good 
farming  country,  and  the  farms  and  all 
their  equipment  located  on  this  road 
would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  its  construction.  People  who  come  Ibis 
way  to  buy  farms  arc  not  looking  for, 
neither  do  they  want,  farms  located  ou 
the  hard  roads.  There  arc  people  who 
would  prefer  to  have  their  farms  cut  in 
two  with  a  railroad  and  their  buildings 
located  on  its  right  of  way  rather  thiin 
on  a  modern  hard  road.  Rail  ears  mostly 
run  on  schedule;  motor  cars  do  not.  A 
railroad  is  responsible  for  damage  done 
by  its  rolling  stock,  and  not  the  drivers. 

In  the  days  before  hard  roads  came  in 
vogue  there  were  men  who  owned  teams 
and  made  a  good  living  hauling  wood,  hay, 
lumber,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  country 
produce  to  the  city,  and  hauled  back  all 


sorts  of  merchandise  for  the  village  mer¬ 
chants  at  a  cost  of  20c  per  ton  per  mile. 
Nowadays  this  hauling  is  mostly  done 
with  expensive  motor  trucks  on  expensive 
bard  roads,  at  a  cost  of  40e  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  truck  owners  are  not  getting 
rich  enough  for  anyone  to  notice.  In  the 
cracker-barrel  days  of  horses  as  freight 
haulers,  when  Pete  and  Jim  and  Bill  were 
not  averse  to  shouldering  a  sack  of  flour 
or  a  sack  of  potatoes  on  their  way  home 
from  the  store,  and  the  housekeeper  went 
down  with  a  market,  basket,  the  \illage 
merchant  was  content  to  take  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  2c  a  pound  for  butter.  2c  a  dozen 
for  eggs.  5c  or  10c  a  bushel  for  potatoes 
and  other  things  according.  Nowadays 
he  asks  a  Commission,  of  10c  to  15c  a 
pound  for  butter,  10c  to  15c  a  dozen  for 
eggs.  oOe  to  $1.50  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
and  other  tilings  in  proportion;  and  he 
stonily  maintains  that  there  is  no  money 
in  his  business,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
he  is  mostly  right,  for  his  expense  of 
maintaining  motor  cars  and  a  bevy  of 
clerks  to  distribute  his  wares  in  little 
driblets  to  bis  patrons  scattered  all  over 
town  is  so  great  aud  the  prices  he  asks 
for  his  goods  are  so  high,  that  only  the 
honest,  only  the  industrious  and  frugal 
pay  him  in  full  for  what  they  buy. 

IV a  are  living  in  au  age  that  delights 
to  do  all  the  little  things,  all  the  ordinary, 
everyday  commonplace  things,  in  a  very 
large  way.  and  it.  costs  very  large  money 
to  do  them  so.  This  large  monev  must 
all  he  gathered  out  of  the  soil,  out’  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth,  out  of  the  toil  and 
the  sweat  of  human  endeavor.  In  the 
final  analysis  we  find  it  is  the  plain,  hon¬ 
est,  industrious,  efficient,  frugal  folks  who 
pay  the  bills.  b,  w. 

Rroudalbin,  N.  Y. 


Game  Laws  in  the  Mountains 

5Ye  live  in  the  center  of  the  deer  run¬ 
ways,  21,  miles  up  in  the  woods  from  the 
State  road.  N.  Y.,  O.  &  \V.  R.  1{„  iin,i  <-ast 
branch  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  1.550  ft.  The  highwuy  runs  par¬ 
allel  to  the  ra  ilroad  around  the  mountains, 
with  six  different  roads  leading  up  into 
the  mountains.  Most  of  them  are  wood 
roads.  Hunters  run  (heir  cars  up  these 
roads  to  go  hunting.  Some  park  their 
cars  on  the  main  road,  while  many  hunt¬ 
ers  from  tile  valley  and  villages  come  on 
foot.  The  woods  have  all  been  cut  over 
for  lumber  and  acid  cordvvood  within  the 
past  20  years.  The  woods  are  a  jungle  of 
briars,  brush  and  small  timber,  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  old  and  new  wood  roads.  Hunters 
come  in  parties  of  from  two  to  six.  usu¬ 
ally  four  to  a  party.  One  from  each  party 
will  go  to  the  swamps  at  the  head  of 
Tyler’s  Creek  nr  City  Brook,  or  on  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  drive  the  deer,  while  the 
others  hide  .or  keep  very  still  ou  roads  and 
runways.  With  several  parties  in  the 
woods  every  day  for  15  days,  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  that,  there  is  a  deer  of  any  kind  left. 
I  have  talked  to  many  hunters,  and  most 
of  them  say  that  if  they  wait  to  see  if  the 
deer  has  horns,  they  will  never  get  one. 
It  is  seldom  a  day  posses  that  wo  do  not 
hear  two  or  more  times  a  day  from  two 
to  eight  shots  in  quick  succession,  some¬ 
times  very  near  the  house.  The  only 
buck  deer  reported  killed  in  this  hollow 
was  killed  inside  of  (!(K)  ft.  of  my  house. 
We  feel  most  of  the  time  like  goiug  to  the 
cellar  for  safety.  We  put  our  cattle  in 
the  meadow  or  cultivated  fields  to  save 
them.  A  Jersey  looks  too  much  like  a 
deer  in  the  woods.  When  the  hunters 
pass,  I  usually  go  out  and  tell  them  if 
they  get  cold  to  come  back  t<>  the  house 
and  get  warm  :  not  to  build  auy  fire.  We 
have  bad  nine  here  to  get  warm  in  a  day. 
In  gome  through  the  woods  to  look  at 
some  timber.  December  1(1.  I  saw  but  two 
very  small  fawn  tracks  in  the  snow.  Two 
years  ago  the  woods  were  tracked  up 
much  like  a  barnyard.  One  more  year 
with  the  Betts  law  will  finish  the  deer 
here  as  clean  as  they  were  in  1001.  when 
we  moved  here.  The  first  deer  came  in 
Imre  about  1010-11.  I  do  object  to  the 
issuing  of  bunting  licenses  to  anyone  old 
enough  and  having  the  price  to  pay  for  it. 
There  arc  two  young  men  here  who  wear 
the  license  badge,  both  exempted  from 
the  draft  for  weak  minds;  one  of  them 
exempted  from  school  on  that  account. 
T  was  in  town  last  week  and  saw  a  hunt¬ 
ing  license  badge  on  a  dog.  I  thought  it 
safer  than  on  some  people.  The  hunters 
from  the  city  are  more  considerate  of  our 
rights  than  those  from  village  or  country. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.  ii.  s.  downer. 


An  Invalid’s  Gift 

The  best  and  most  pleasing  Christmas 
gift  I  ever  received  was.  1  believe,  a 
small  hand-made  dresser,  which  was  made 
and  presented  to  me  12  years  ago.  The 
most  pleasing  features  of  this  dresser 
were  its  three  large,  deep  drawers,  its 
light  weight  and  its  simple  desigu.  It 
has  always  been  a  prized  possession,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  by  an  did  family  friend, 
who  was  an  old-time  cabinet  maker.  In 
my  opiuion.  the  best  Christmas  gift  is 
the  one  of  which  we  say  :  "That  is  just 
what  I  have  been  wanting  ever  so  long.” 
The  needed  or  practical  gift  of  unusual 
quality  (better  than  our  purse  will  per¬ 
mit.  perhapsl.  coming  unexpectedly,  is 
the  best  Christmas  gift-  G.  R.  B- 
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Before  You  Buy  Any  Harness  Let  Me  Send 
You  This  Wonderful  No-Buckle  Harness 
On  30  Days5  FREE  TRIAL 

The  time  has  come  to  buy  new  harness.  Thousands  will  find 
their  old  harness  won’t  last  through  another  season  and  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  spend  another  dollar  patching. 

Before  you  buy  yours,  post  your-  Look  at 

self  on  the  new  improved  way  of  and  see  ho 

making  harness  which  has  three  times  worn  in  twc 

the  strength  of  buckle  harness.  Let  °f  ordinary 

me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No-Buckle  where  there 

Harness  on  Thirty  Days’  Trial,  just  as  W  alsh  Harn 

thousands  in  every  state  in  the  Union  tc>  wear  stn 

have  done.  book,  which  s 

with 

Let  me  show  you  how  harness  can  be  ~ 

made  three  times  stronger  without  buckles  ^ 

— how  much  better  looking — and  how 
much  handier  in  every  way.  Try  the  T 

Walsh  on  your  team  thirty  days.  If  not  The 
all  I  claim,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  yet  i 
No  obligations  on  your  part.  This  wide  ness, 

open  offer  shows  that  the  Walsh  must  be  on  r 
an  exceptionally  good  harness.  Investi-  harn 

gate — post  yourself — write  today  for  full  Mail 
particulars.  a  { 

THREE  TIMES  STRONGER 

THAN  BUCKLE  HARNESS  N< 

Buckles  weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  put  ( 

example  a  Walsh  lyi  inch  breeching  strap  holds  perfe< 

over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  featu 

will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  350  lbs.  pull.  better 

Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Har-  ware,- 

ness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  the  ti 

three  times  stronger,  lasts  so  much  longer  many 

without  repairs.  Walsh  Breeching,  as  well  as  book, 

all  other  parts  of  the  harness,  are  easily  adjusted 

to  fit  perfectly  any  size  work  horse.  Mail 

coupon  for  Free  Book  which  shows  how  Walsh  ... 

Harness  are  made.  “  era 

coupo 

Friction — Another  Destroyer 

of  Harness  pric 

The  constant  rubbing  or  see-sawing  of  a  Free8 

strap  against  rings  or  dees  is  bound  to  cut  p 

through  the  best  strap  ever  tanned.  That  is  make 
friction,  and  friction  is  destroying  every  old  ing  \\ 

style  harness  in  use.  to  yot 

Yours  very  truly,  JAMES  M.  WALSH,  President 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

Dept,  J-4.  137  Keefe  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Thousands  of  Users  Praise  Walsh  Harness 

The  success  of  Walsh  Harness  has  been  astonishing.  In 
a  few  short  years  it  has  gained  national  fame.  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  letters  received  from  New  York  State: 

Just  a  few  words  to  tell  you  that  I  have  given  your  harness  a 
very  severe  trial  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  harness 
that  money  can  buy  anywhere  or  at  any  price. 

FLOYD  A.  WALRATHER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  my  Walsh  harness  without  buckles  that 
I  got  from  you.  I  have  used  it  quite  a  while  and  like  it  so  well 
that  you  could  not  buy  it  back  from  me.  I  have  never  seen 
Lather  so  pliable  and  strong  as  it  is  in  the  Walsh  Harness. 
HENRY  SCHENDEL,R.  No.  13,  Box  141,  N.  Tonawanda,N.Y. 

The  Walsh  harness  I  got  from  you  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be. 
The  leather  wears  like  iron.  I  wouldn't  buy  another  buckle 
harness  if  I  can  get  a  Walsh,  J.  G.  GERKIN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  harness  and  I  have  tried  it 
out  in  every  place.  It's  sure  all  right.  No  more  buckle  harness 

forme.  LYMAN  WOODARD,  - 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

The  Walsh  h 


MADE  IN  ALL  STYLES 


1  ne  W  alsh  harness  is  the 
most  durable  and  best  harness 
I  have  ever  used.  I  have  given 
my  harness  a  great  test,  as  I 
used  it  in  the  lumber  woods, 
skidding  logs,  and  it  has  held 
out  most  satisfactorilv. 

J.  W.  ROGERS,  RFD  No.  4, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  a  Walsh  harness 
far  over  two  years,  and  ic  isn’t 
showing  wear  yet.  Wherever 
there  is  a  snap,  or  coupling,  it 
is  sewed  so  as  to  eliminate  fric¬ 
tion.  It  will  easily  outlast  the 
old  buckle  stvle  harness. 
LORENZO  j.  MUCK,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  my  Walsh  har¬ 
ness  two  years  and  like  it  very 
much.  It  is  so  easy  to  adjust 
to  horses,  and  is  made  of  real 
leather.  WALLACE  RUSS, 
Chaseville,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve 
on  Walsh  H arness.  The  leather 
is  heavy  and  exceptionally  good. 
Even  small  straps  which  carry 
littlestrain  areof  heavy  leather 
It  is  made  $o  as  to  be  al- 
most  indestructible. 

D  Y  G  E  R  T 
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Direct 
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See  Whui Buckles  Do 


See  What  -Pings  Do 
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clover,  and  we  will  make  another  tree. 
Tomorrow  I  will  scatter  these  ashes 
around  the  peach  trees  in  our  lower  or¬ 
chard.  They  are  free  from  borers,  and 
there  is  a  little  mound  of  coal  ashes 
around  each  trunk.  The  coal  ashes  are 
for  protection ;  the  wood  ashes  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Now.  there  is  a  strange  thing  which 
many  people  do  not  seem  to  understand. 
The  ordinary  coal  ashes  do  not  carry  any 
amount  of  plant  food,  except  for  the  small 
quantity  of  wood  used  for  kindling  or 
brightening  the  fire.  Good  soil  out  of  the 
garden  will  give  more  plant  food  than 
coal  ashes.  Wood  ashes,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  a  supply  of  lime  as  good  as  any 
other  form,  aud  also  potash  in  the  hest 
form  of  fertilizers.  It  would  he  about  the 
worst  thing  you  could  do  to  mix  wood 
ashes  with  chicken  manure,  because  the 
lime  will  drive  away  part  of  the  am¬ 
monia.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  ashes, 
well  sifted,  make  a  good  “mixer”  for  ma¬ 
nure.  The  coal  ashes  may  be  useful  for 
walks  or  roads,  bat  it  would  he  almost 
criminal  to  use  wood  ashes  for  any  such 
purpose  when  our  farms  are  suffering  for 
lime  and  potash.  What  u  sermon  some 
minister  could  make  out  of  this,  could  he 
sit  hero  and  «ee  the  llame  slowly  eating  up 
these  great  logs.  They  crumble  away  to 
a  mere  handful,  and  yet  Ju  that  handful 
of  ash  may  he  found  the  essential,  inde¬ 
structible  elements  which  life  has  put  into 
flic  tree  and  commissioned  it  to  carry 
along  to  an  unending  series  of  trees  which 
are  to  come  in  the  future.  I  would  have 
the  minister  show  the  difference  between 
coal  aud  wood,  and  why  the  latter  retains 
potash  and  lime  and  phosphorus,  while 
these  elements  have  been  leached  and 
worked  out  of  the  coal.  Then  he  might 
go  on  and  make  a  fair  comparison  bc- 
tweeu  men  and  women  who  retain  their 
faith  and  hope  and  joy  of  life,  and  Lhose 
who  permit  trouble  and  disappointment 
to  leach  the  things  of  the  spirit  out.  of 
them.  One  class  will  leave  the  world 
little  hope  or  encouragement,  while  the 
other  class  will  leave  a  legacy  of  hope  to 
cheer  others  on  their  way.  There  is  a 
chance  for  a  sermon  in  this,  bnt  this  chair 
of  mine  is  not  a  pulpit. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Those  Who  Dance 
Must  Pay  The  Fiddler 


The  holiday  week,  now  ending,  was  a 
lively  one  at.  Hope  Farm.  School  was 
out,  and  the  two  hoys  came  home  from 
college.  That  let.  eight  youngsters  loose, 
and  they  surely  ended  the  old  year  hap¬ 
pily,  and  will  start  the  new  one  wiMi  all 
the  faith  and  courage  of  youth.  Mother 
and  I  took  a  hand  in  the  festivities — as 
far  as  mature  years  can  follow  youth — 
and  it  did  us  all  good.  Home  is,  or  should 
he,  built  on  such  celebrations  or  memories 
of  them.  As  I  write  this  the  air  is  turn¬ 
ing  colder.  There  has  been  rain  and  sleet, 
but  now,  evidently,  we  are  to  hnve  a 
freeze-up.  Let  it.  come;  we  are  all  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Downstairs  are  two  fat 
geese  waiting  to  sail  us  into  the  new  year 
on  a  boat  of  gravy.  My  daughter  has 
made  a  great,  dish  of  mincemeat.  There 
seems  to  me  nearly  a  bushel  of  it,  hut  it 
will  give  you  a  peck  of  trouble  to  find  a 
scrap  of  it  iu  48  hours  hence.  On  the 
night  before  Cln-istmas  little  Rose  scraped 
the  last  of  the  dough  off  the  hoard,  f  >und 
a  spoonful  of  mince,  and  made  a  pie  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  She  left  this  by 
her  stocking  with  a  note  for  Santa  Claus! 
In  the  morning  the  pie  was  gone.  Quite 
likely  Santa  Claus  went  home  and  told 
his  wife  about  the  pies  “mother  used  to 
make."  The  apples  are  still  holding  out, 
after  a  prolonged  aud  vigorous  assault, 
and  there  are  a  few  nuts  left.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  here,  gathered  about  the  roar¬ 
ing  lire.  They  have  been  singing  some  of 
the  old  songs,  hut  now  we  are  all  silent, 
looking  at  the  lire.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  are  all  thinking  about.  A I  oue 
extreme  of  age,  T  imagine  mother  is  think¬ 
ing  of  the  two  older  hoys,  who  cannot  he 
home.  As  to  the  other  extreme  of  age, 
little  Rose,  her  thoughts  are  rather  more 
material.  She  borrows  my  pencil,  and 
finds  a  piece  of  paper.  Then  I  see  her  at 
the  table  screwing  her  little  face  about,  as 
if  to  wind  tip  her  thoughts,  as  she  writes 
her  message; 

'■ 1  like  to  eat  apples!” 

A  very  timely  suggestion,  it  seems  lo 
me.  So  she  trots  out  to  the  kitchen  aud 
brings  iu  two  apples,  I  can  cut  them  up 
aud  we  eat  them  together.  Cherry-top 
lends  me  his  hunting  knife  for  the  carving. 
The  doctor  has  told  Rose  that  she  must 
always  eat  the  skin.  Like  the  bran  of  the 
wheat,  the  apple  skin  contains  most  of  the 
minerals  and  hone-formers.  That  doesn't 
interest  Rose.  All  she  knows  is  that,  the 
doctor  tells  her  the  skin  is  “healthy.” 
She  has  confidence  in  her  adviser,  and 
that  is  enough.  I  think,  as  I  sit  here,  of 
the  millions  of  grown-up  men  and  women 
who  seldom  try  to  reason  for  themselves, 
but  accept  advice  without  question.  Some¬ 
times"  rhe  advice  is  sound;  at  other  times 
it  is  all  wrong,  llow  the  destinies  of  this 
old  world  have  been  swung  to  aud  fro 
through  this  blind  following  of  advice  and 
the  fierce  reaction  which  comes  when  wc 
find,  or  think  we  find,  the  advice  is 
wrong ! 


There's  a  settlement  in  profit  or  loss,  for 
nearly  every  indulgence. 

Sometimes  the  pay  day  is  long  deferred,  and 
in  that  case  the  settlement  may  bear  compound 
interest. 

Often  a  payment  in  ill  health  is  required  for 
the  dance  had  with  tea  or  coffee  during  earlier 
years.  Sometimes  the  collection  comes  in  sleep¬ 
lessness,  sometimes  in  headaches,  sometimes  in 
high  blood  pressure,  or  in  nervous  indigestion — 
sometimes  in  all  these  penalties. 

Nerves  won’t  always  stand  the  whipping  of 
tea  and  coffee's  drug,  caffeine. 

If  you’ve  been  dancing  to  tea  or  coffee’s  fid¬ 
dling,  why  keep  on  till  payment  time  comes?  If 
you’re  beginning  to  pay,  now,  why  not  cancel  the 
contract? 

here's  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  avoid 
tea  and  coffee’s  penalties,  as  thousands  have  found 
who  have  changed  to  Postum.  It  is  a  delight 
with  any  meal — rich,  comforting  and  satisfying 
— and  it  never  harms.  Even  the  little  children 
can  have  a  breakfast  cup  of  Postum,  with  no  fear 
for  what  may  happen  to  sensitive  nerves. 

Instead  of  paying  penalties  for  your  meal¬ 
time  drink,  let  it  pay  benefits  to  you,  by  giving 
natural  health  a  full  chance — and  begin  the  new 
arrangement  today.  Any  grocer  will  sell  you,  or 
any  good  restaurant  will  serve  you  Postum. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  b}'  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


There  is  another  member  of  the  family 
here  tonight — that  is.  Crowder,  the  hound 
dug.  lie  has  pushed  his  way  iu  between 
mother  and  one  of  the  girls,  and  now  lies 
with  one  eye  open  looking  lazily  at  the 
fire.  Crowder  is  what  you  may  call  an 
expert  at  hunting  rabbits  or  conns,  You 
ought  to  see  him  get  his  nose  to  the  trail 
of  a  rabbit,  and  then  go  loping  through 
the  woods,  now  and  then  letting  out  that 
deep  cry  which  is  like  music  to  a  hunter’s 
ear.  For  most  of  his  life  Crowder  was 
denied  the  house.  He  made  his  bed  as 
best  he  could  in  the  barn  or  in  the  shed, 
for  our  folks  were  strict  in  saying  that 
they  would  not  have  a  lazy  dog  in  the 
house.  But  a  strange  and  abiding  inti¬ 
macy  between  tbe  buy  and  the  dog  has 
developed.  Crowder  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  clean  and  faithful  friend.  By  the 
exercise  of  what  you  may  call  genuine 
character  he  seems  to  have  overcome 
prejudice,  and  here  he  is  with  us,  looking 
at  the  fire  as  seriously  as  any  other  Hope 
Farmer.  I  wonder  what  he  sees  there. 
There  was  a  time  for  back  in  the  ages 
when  his  ancestors  were  sworn  enemies 
iff  all  humans.  Fire  was  the  only  thing 
they  feared.  When  night  came  those  old 
ancestors  of  Crowder’s  were  masters.  <  fin* 
own  human  ancestors  grouped  in  half  ter¬ 
ror  around  their  fire,  not  daring  to  pass 
out  of  the  range  of  the  light,  and  without 
weapons  to  drive  away  the  slinking  figures 
which  eyed  them  from  the  shadows!  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line  our  ancestors  made 
slaves  of  Crowder’s  forebears,  and  here 
he  is  one  of  us,  ready  to  fight  aud  die  for 
us.  if  we  were  in  danger.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  sees  in  the  fire.  Fire! 
Once  the  chief  enemy  of  his  race,  now  his 
best  friend  ! 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


So  Rose  and  I  sit  in  the  firelight,  eat¬ 
ing  nur  apples  and  thinking  opr  thoughts. 
I  know  a  man  who  will  not  decide  any 
important  question  until  he  ran  have  a 
chance  to  "milk  over  it.”  He  wants  to 
milk  about  a  dozen  cows  and  think  over 
the  scheme  w  hile  his  hands  are  busy.  The 
milking  stool  is  his  personal  throne  of 
judgment.  Another  man  likes  to  lake  an 
old  horse  he  owns  and  work  him  en  the 
cultivator  or  in  the  woods,  lie  thinks 
Peter,  the  veteran  horse,  somehow  influ¬ 
ences  his  mind  to  think  clearly  and  come 
to  a  decision.  Both  those  men  are  sound 
and  sober-minded  people.  They  might  1  1 
offended  if  we  suggested  that  their  minds 
sought  companionship  with  cow  or  horse; 
but  milking  and  driving  do  help  to  clear 
their  brains.  A«  for  me.  1  would  rather 
not  settle  any  great  question  until  I  can 
"eat  an  apple  over  it.”  A  good  mellow 
Baldwin  or  a  spicy  McIntosh  will  usually 
put  flavor  into  thought,  and  help  us  think 
things  nut  straight.  And  you  may  judge 
a  man  by  his  taste  iu  apples.  I  had  a 
visitor  once  who  wanted  to  see  the  or¬ 
chard.  1  took  him  up  the  hill,  showing 
him  the  different  varieties,  and  telling 
about  them.  It  was  a  little  late  in  the 
season,  but  I  found  a  beautiful  McIntosh, 
red  and  mellow,  and  fragrant — just  right 
for  eating.  I  thought  I  was  handing  my 
friend  a  wonderful  gift,  and  I  followed 
it  with  a  perfect  Northern  Spy.  My 
friend  took  a  bite  out  of  each,  aud  I  saw 
on  his  face  that  message  which  has  caused 

near  heartbreak  to  many  a  housekeeper. 
“Shall  I  swallow  this  unpleasant  thing  to 
oblige  my  both  or  shall  I  follow  my  own 
inclination  and  spft  it  out?” 

As  we  went,  on  he  picked  up  a  green 
Ben  Davis  windfall,  and  hit  into  it.  The 
thing  may  seem  incredible,  but  he 
promptly  threw  the  Spy  and  the  McIntosh 
away,  and  went  on  eating  the  Ben  Davis, 
including  the  core!  Now  the  question  is, 
would  you  trust  any  such  man  as  that? 
If  you  were  going  through  a  dark  wood 
with  bin,  at  night,  it  is  a  ten-to-one  propo¬ 
sition  that  you  would  make  him  go  ahead  ! 


Don't  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  some  of  them  and  have  good,  clean,  sweet 
hams,  bacon,  sausage  for  your  own  table  and 

at  less  than  half  market  price  with  the 


NATIONAL  giant 

SMOKE  HOUSE 


AND  SANITARY  StORt  HOUSE 

This  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable;  can  be 
operated  any  where— same  as  a  stove — indoors  or 
outdoors.  Runs  on  sawdust  and  cobs  and  a  little 
hickoo'bark  for  seasoning.  Madein3sizes  of  rigid 
angle  iron  and  heavy  galvanized  steel  sheets.  Posi¬ 
tively  fire-proof.  Guaranteed.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

After  smoking  meats  use  for  store  house. 

Absolutely  bug  and  mite  proof,  Keeps  meat  sweet  ell 
summer.  Worth  ID  price  many  times  over  for  this  fea¬ 
ture  alone.  Hook  tells  nil  about  this  nod  other  features. 

FREE  BOOK  RECIPES 

Contains  valuable  prise- winning  recipes  for  curing  meats 
and  fish.  Gives  full  description  and  handsome  colored  il¬ 
lustrations  of  National  Giant  fort  able  Smoke  House. 

Quotes  TrfiW  l’re-wnr  Pricer  and  gives  other  details. 

Write  for  this  book  today— now.  Don't  miss  it. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  358  McCIun  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill 


There  is  another  thing  about  Crowder. 
Wliut  will  be  the  effect  of  this  change  of 
life  upon  his  character  aud  usefulness? 
Nature  arranged  that  he  should  ho  a 
hunter.  Down  through  a  long  line  of  an¬ 
cestors  Hie  has  handed  him  instinct,  fine 
scent,  strong  lungs,  courage  and  stout 
muscles.  All  these  belong  to  outdoor,  vig¬ 
orous  life.  The  snap  of  the  cold,  the  urge 
of  self-preservation,  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  all  are  necessary  if  he  is  to  hunt 
successfully.  What  effect  will  this  soft, 
indoor  life  have  upon  the  dog?  Will  he 
grow  lazy  and  timorous  willi  ease?  Will 
this  warmth  and  comfort  make  him  more 
and  more  dependent  on  man,  and  less  aide 
to  fight  for  himself?  Can  a  dog  lose  the 
self-reliance  which  belongs  to  bard  con¬ 
ditions,  aud  thus  become  less  of  a  hunter 
ns  be  enters  a  softer  life?  On  the  other 
hand,  will  not  instinct  and  habit  still  force 
hirn  to  hunt,  and  will  not  association  with 
human*  give  him  greater  inducement  to 
fight  for  them?  I  think  this  over  because 
I  have  just  been  told  by  an  old  teacher 
that  the  trouble  with  our  modern  young 
people  is  that  their  lives  are  made  too 
easy.  He  says  they  lack  self-reliance  and 
fighting  spirit,  because  they  do  not.  have 
to  work  and  endure  as  he  and  I  did.  Well, 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  as  he  is  about  that. 

That  fire  is  not  hot  enough  to  suit  me.  It  is  much  like  Crowder  and  his  easier 
Nlother  is  afraid  of  sparks,  and  in  ordi-  life.  Perhaps  I  could  tell  better  if  I  knew 
miry  weather  -he  throws  ashes  on  the  what  the  dog  sees  in  our  fire  through 

blaze  when  it  reaches  the  chimney.  On  hie  half  shut  eyes.  Life  is  a  hard  problem 

this  damp  night  there  can  be  no  danger,  at  best,  and  T  tliink  the  year  that  is  open- 
so  put  ou  that  big.  dry  apple  log  ami  some  ing  before  11s  is  to  be  a  curious  one, ( with 
of  that,  small  stuff  in  front.  I  shall  begin  many  and  rapid  changes.  There  will  he 
the  new’  year  by  cleaning  out  the  wood  peaches  on  the  tree  of  11)22,  and  we  must 

ashes.  That  big  log  will  leave  only  a  fertilize  them  with  the  ashes  of  1021. 

handful  behind  it,  but  it  is  what  you  may  For.  like  the  ashes  of  wood,  they  contain 
cal]  the  essential  handful.  Give  me  that  the  essential  elements  which  go  to  make 
handful  and  a  good  growth  of  Hubam  another  year.  h.  w.  o. 
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Why  not  Let  u 
Do  Yohir 
Fur  Tanning*  ? 

“  t 

Cowhides  and  Horsehidcs  made 
into  Coats,  Robes  ami  Hag*.  The 
trimming*  mad*  into  Gloves,  Mitt¬ 
ens  and  Caps.  Calf  skills  mitdu  into 
Coats,  Hobos,  Gloves,  Miltons.  J 
Vests.  Cape  and  Rugs.  Dog  skins  J 
into  Hugs.  Gloves  and  Mittens.  I 
Coon,  Fox,  Skunk,  Mink.  Muskrat,  M 
vie.,  into  Scarfs,  Muffs,  StoieB.  J 
Chokers,  etc.  -  liny  kind  of  garment  ' 
made  from  any  kind  of  akin  euil  abi 
to  the  purpose. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

December  20.  —Mark  Twain  nnee  said 
flint  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  this  country 
there  i«  no  climate — only  weather.  The 
past  few  days  have  reminded  me  of  this. 
I.ast  week  we  had  snow  on  two  days.  but. 
il  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  sun  came 
out.  Sunday  the  weather  man  said  would 
be  cloudy  and  much  colder.  The  fact 
was  that  we  had  -a  cloudless  sky  and  a 
noon  temperature  of  TO.  while  the  next 
day  the  papers  told  of  a  furious  storm 
north  <>f  us.  A  groat  country,  surely. 

The  grass  seems  all  the  greener  for  the 
snow  that  was  melted  into  its  roots  last 
week,  and  as  tomorrow  is  the  end  of  Au¬ 
tumn  by  the  almanac,  and  the  days  will 
soon  he  lengthening,  we  may  look  for 
cold  weather,  and  we  have  plenty  of  it 
during  January  and  up  to  the  middle  of 
!■  ehruary :  after  that  the  most  treacher¬ 
ous  weather  of  the  season.  It  may  turn 
hot  .and  bring  out  the  blossoms  on  the 
truit  trees,  and  then  go  to  freezing  .again, 
ns  it  did  last  Spring,  and  destroyed  the 
finest  show  of  bloom  we  ever  bad.  If  the 
Spring  weather  was  as  uniform  as  our 
Fall  weather  we  would  have  something 
like  what  Mark  called  climate. 

Yesterday  one  man  had  started  putting 
flip  manure  in  his  cantaloupe  hills.  After 
Christmas  all  the  farmers  will  be  busy 
doing  the  same  thing  for  the  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons.  The  manure  used  is 
always  fresh,  and  they  find  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  get  it  in  early  and  give 
time  for  it  to  decay  a  little.  They  find 
that  with  many  crops  stable  manure, 
later  supplemented  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  carrying  a  larger  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  gives  greatly 
better  results  than  manure  alone  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
lettuce  growers  here  and  in  the  South  that 
tin-  best  head  lettuce  demands  both  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  manure,  and  there  are  many 
sweet  potato  growers  here  who  claim  that 
they  cannot  grow  the  best  crops  with 
commercial  fertilizer  alone,  but  must  have 
the  manure  to  some  extent.  Many  of 
them  are  paying  very  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  Xew  York  manure,  which  is  getting 
scarcer  every  year,  as  fewer  horses  are 
kept  in  the  city.  Some  are  now  u sing  the 
dried  sheep  manure  from  Chicago  in  tbe 
melon  hills.  I  have  tried  this  several 
times,  but  have  never  g<>t  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  from  its  use.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  chemical  analysis  of  this  stuff,  for 
it  seems  in  ray  experiments  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  has  been  largely  driven  off  in  the 
process  of  preparation.  T’sod  heavily  m 
the  melon  hills  it  may  give  better  results 
than  in  my  case,  spread  broadcast.  One 
large  trucking  firm  in  North  Carolina 
keeps  over  100  cows  and  runs  milk  wag¬ 
ons  in  the  city,  and  would  keep  them  go¬ 
ing  if  tbe  milk  only  paid  expenses  for  the 
sake  pf  the  manure,  which  they  rot  down 
in  long  shallow  piles  months  before  using 
for  their  Winter  crops  of  lettuce,  spinach 
and  cabbage.  But  every  trucker  is  not 
situated  so  that  he  can  run  a  dairy,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  getting  manure 
or  a  good  substitute. 

A  few  years  ago  I  induced  a  friend  to  get 
out  some  muck  from  a  pond  on  bis  place 
in  the  Fall.  Ties  pond  was  in  a  natural 
drain  from  a  town  of  over  2.0(10  people  a 
mile  away,  and  doubtless  more  or  less 
sewage  matter  came  down  tbe  little 
stream.  The  muck  was  taken  out  iu  the 
Fall  and  slaked  lime  sprinkled  through  it. 
It  lay  exposed  to  the  frost  all  Winter, 
and  in  Spring  stable  manure  was  added 
to  tlit*  extent  of  one-fourth  the  bulk,  and 
well  mixed.  This  compost  was  used  in 
the  melon  bills  with  very  good  effect,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  our  growers  would  save 
money  by  mixing  their  New  York  manure 
in  the  Fall  with  muck  or  wood  mold  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  it  at  once  in  the  lulls. 
They  would  not  need  to  buy  so  much  ma¬ 
nure.  and  would  get  just  as  good  results 
from  the  compost  and  the  subsequent  use 
of  fertilizer.  Certainly  some  means  f  r 
making  the  manure  go  further  will  have 
to  be  used.  The  street  sweepings  were 
formerly  used  and  were  good.  But  of 
late  there  is  far  less  manure  in  these 
sweepings,  and  far  more  gasoline  and 
hydrocarbon  oils,  and  damage  lias  been 
seen  from  the  presence  of  these  oils.  As 
the  deposits  from  the  sewer  basins  are 
now  [itit  on  the  dump,  this  material,  let 
stand  in  the  frost  till  Winter,  with  a  little 
lime,  might  be  used  iu  composting  iu  the 
Spring  with  good  effect,  w.  F.  m ASSET. 
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who  make  progress  take  acl 


vantage  of  opportunity. 

Today  there  is  a  chance  to  replace  the 
Potash  losses  of  the  past  years  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  current  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer 
material  show  that  Potash  is  the  cheapest 
plant  food  used  in  fertilizers. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  in  this  country. 

Plenty  more  can  be  brought  in. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  up  the  matter  with  your 
fertilizer  dealer  and  let  him  understand  that 
you  want  goods  with  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of 
actual  Potash.  Do  it  now  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  have  the  desired  goods  made  up 
and  delivered. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


Mining  and 
Transporting  Potash 


POTASH 

PAYS 
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WAIT!  fintW*>oubuy  -n  Krtcine, 
rat  or.  Spreader  or  any  other  •n-.fh1no.17M 
Galloway  *  new  low  prices  ssw*»  '■«  IX)  H 
300.000  dl«Of  «o  customers  testify 

.id.  -  cns.  mutenaJj.  S:»t-  • 
isiV-ticm  miamnteed.  Send  tor  Ctttelog. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO-,  60a  277 
■rSVl»T|,  lows  tyll  ^ 


patented 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVI:..  GR  AND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


THE  only 
4  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
ali  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 


Ditch,  T  errace 
Special  Offer 


25  MARTIN 

Farm  Ditchers  and  Graders 

FREE -Get  This  Offer 

Cut  now  dttoboo  f«ir  or  |rrlf*U-n, 

el  mo  old  vmA  build  Hold  lutrmjert.  K»r 
herso  or  trtcSn.  You  mxr  get  *  M  VRTIN 
without  c**t  till  *  year.  Vi  rttc  lor  our  odor. 
PtU*» 

CvvenstioroCitdier&GraderCo. 

Boi  334  Qwcuiborn,  Ky. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BATTS 

DOWX 


31st  St.  and  8th  Ave. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Five  minutes  from  anywhere,  Opposite  P«iui.  Sta¬ 
tion,  Oon.  P.  O.  -tin  now  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wit  ainaker.  SI  50  tier  day.  S9  per  we-  .  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  In  connection,  50c.  Telephone  51  i—t'keUea 

BETTER  FARMS  ON  BETTER  TERMS 

ALABAMA  LIME  LANDS 

B-st  Schools  and  Highways.  Long  Growing  Sea¬ 
sons.  Low  Tax  Kata.  If  interested,  write  FARM  SEC¬ 
TION  CHAMBER  COMMERCE.  701  Bell  Bldn  .  Mnntooniery,  Ala, 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tips)  make  oaiinz  and  hauling  easier. 
*****  wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 

man.  Make  any  woson  i?oo«l  ns  new. 

r  M  PB  R  C  Reduced  prices  C-atatos  Free 
bln  D  It  C  tutg.Co,,  Bra  9v  Quincy,  lib 


RY  0\F  MAX.  I ! K  KINO  OK  T1IF  WOODS.  —  TiTcq  money  and 
barkarhe.  Send  for  KRKK  catalog  No.  BtVS  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements,  first  order gets  a«enoy. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1S1  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


Cit  M<;%»  Rfuiticv:!  Prices  on  the  fu  xt, 

i  v^HMutwOPvi  vUinK  Mm*  M.m*'  UftnJ  Powvr  Stump 
I'UI Iff  Strmdr.  <J-‘ublo,  IripU*,  qim  Irnjilo 

power  t  mat  mn»M  in  ono,  -Mow a  Uko  u 


.  -  Seiul  for 
atulog  \'o.  530 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


FARM  WAGONS 

low  wheels 
>r  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
W avion  parts  ot  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  r  u  o  ni  n  *  eear. 

_ Co..  4S  Eliu  SL.Qulney.lll. 


MiKKtnoi.x.tn  tx  nnrtt.  sellmk\i>rts 

patent  patoti  for instantly  mcndihtr leaks 
in  all  utensils  Sample  p  a  o  k  a  g  e  free. 
COI.I.I'.TTK  XI  !■’<;.  (<4>..  »«pt.  tos.  Amsterdam.  !S.Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION t  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count  vies  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  J2.ot.  equal  to  8s.  fld.,  or 
*‘a  marks,  or  in1,  francs.  Ilennt  in  money  order,  express 
orde  i  .  personal  check  or  blink  draft. 
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Advertising  rates.  »1  00  per  a  pale  line— T  words.  References  required  for 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement-  in  tills  "paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sun.*.  "  o  will  makegood  any  loss 
io  paid  subscriber*  Sustained  by  trust  mp  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon- 
sibl  •  advertiser*  or  inisteadiuc  iMlveiliseinems  in  our  column-,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  putiH* iv  evposcd.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilfereue-s  or  mi-takes  between  our  subscribers  amt  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whet  her  ad  verti'scis  or  not.  We  willingly  u-e  mil  good 
oiliei  s  to  this  r n*I. but  such  oases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transai'tions.  W>-  protect  siibsoiibetK  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
ivsi'Oiisi Ills*  for  the  debls  id  honest  bankrupts  sanctfoned  by  tlie  courts. 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  mnst  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tan  Rural  New- 
Yorkicii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HE  TcIlUih  Mnpu'inc  prints  the  following  poem 
hy  Ilarry  Kemp.  It  expresses  far  better  than 
we  can  the  thought  about  farming,  which  for  many 
years,  we  have  tried  to  develop.  It  seems  peculiarly 
fitting  at  this  opening  of  the  year: 

THE  SONY!  OF  THE  FLOW 

It  was  I  who  raised  from  famine  all  the  hordes  and 
tribes  of  Man  ; 

I  have  never  ceased  nor  faltered  since  the  tilth  of  fields 
began, 

■Since  the  first  poor  crooked  stick  was  drawn  across  the 
wondering  earth. 

While  upon  the  man  who  used  it  all  his  tribesmen 
gazed  in  mirfh — 

Bui  the  wild  seeds  sprang  in  blossom  more  abundant 
than  before. 

And  the  fool  wlm  toiled  all  Summer  had  the  wise  man’s 
Winter  store. 

It  was  I  who  built  Chaldea  and  the  cities  on  the  plain; 
1  was  Greece  and  Rome  and  Carthage  and  the  opulence 
of  Spain. 

When  their  courtiers  walked  in  scarlet  and  their  Queens 
wore  chains  of  gold 

And  forgot  'twas  1  that  made  them,  growing  godless 
folk  and  hold. 

I  went  over  them  in  judgment  and  again  my  cornfields 

stood 

Where  their  empty  courts  bowed  homage  in  obsequious 
multitude 

For  the  nation  that  forgets  me.  in  that  hour  her  doom 
is  sealed 

By  a  judgment  as  from  heaven  that  can  never  be  re¬ 
pealed. 

* 

I  was  very  much  impressed  recently  when  passing  my 
neighbor's  farm  to  see  a  full-sized  Rural  New-Yorker 
wrapped  around  each  seven-year-old  apple  tree  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  mice  injury.  While  1  know  that  your  paper 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  every  farm  family,  it  now  also  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  it  Will  pay  for  itself  a  great  many 
times  over  in  this  great  act  of  mercy  alone.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  the  means  uf  saving  mny  one  nf  these  trees,  which 
are  now  in  hearing,  it  will  meet  2d  years  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  in  ibis  one  act  alone.  Accept  my  congratu¬ 
lations  for  publishing  a  paper  that  can  meet  such  a  valu¬ 
able  want  long  after  it  has  been  read  by  the  family. 
New  York.  s.  v.  A. 

ELL.  why  not?  We  try  to  help  light  off  the 
pests  "f  industry  and  ignorance  which  affect 
the  farmer  in  his  home  or  in  his  business.  Why  not 
include  the  pests  which  seek  to  destroy  his  trees? 
Last  year,  while  driving  through  (he  country,  we 
saw  a  farmer  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  scarecrow. 
He  put  pages  of  it  on  the  ground  about  the  field,  with 
a  stone  at  the  center.  This  stone  held  the  pages  on 
the  ground,  while  the  wind  fluttered  the  edges  and 
thus  frightened  the  crows  away.  Some  keep  the 
papers  on  lile.  Some  pass  it  on  to  others.  Some  use 
it  to  ward  or  light  pests  away.  One  man  jail,  it  in  a 
hale  of  hay:  another  used  it  as  wadding  in  a  gun  and 
fired  the  charge  at  a  chicken  thief.  Tts  pictures 
have  been  pasted  on  tlie  walls  of  lonely  cabins, 
clergymen  have  taken  it  into  the  pulpit  to  use  some 
extract  as  a  text.  Wherever  it  goes,  our  hope  is 
that  it  may  serve  its  purpose  well  and  perform  its 
duty  faithfully. 

* 

THE  daily  papers  are  outdoing  themselves  to  prove 
that  Marshal  Foch.  the  great  French  general, 
is  the  champion  milk  drinker.  Here  is  a  sample: 

Fpon  reaching  Cleveland.  Marshal  Foch  found  a 'strike 
on.  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  secure  rniiK.  many  de¬ 
liveries  having  been  stopped.  This  did  not  interfere 
with  the  great  old  general's  breakfast  at  all.  for  lie 
annealed  his  case  to  the  chief  of  police  and  secured  a 
flying  squadron  which  sailed  under  his  name,  and  within 
an  hour’s  time  returned  to  his  train  with  the  morning's 
supply — sir  i/ an  its  of  will.-  anti  six  </  mirtx  of  nyant. 
General  Foch  knows  the  value  of  milk  and  recognizes 
that  he  cannot  maintain  health  and  vitality  without  a 
good  supply. 

The  inference  is  that  Hie  valiant  marshal  con¬ 
sumed  the  entire  supply — six  quarts  of  milk  and 
six  of  cream !  That  is  what  our  bo.vs  would  call 
some  drinking!  As  we  understand  it.  tlie  marshal’s 
train  carried  a  large  number  of  animals,  which  had 
been  given  the  great  general  by  admiring  friends. 
The  desired  milk  was  largely  used  in  feeding  these 
pets.  No  doubt  the  general  consumed  his  share,  but 
14  quarts  a  day  would  enable  the  good  old  cow  to  do 
what  the  Germans  never  could  do — lay  the  great 


marshal  low.  A  large  story  is  all  right  when  the 
foundations  are  large  enough  for  it.  When  you  get 
it  Ion  large  you  pull  the  whole  thing  down.  The 
marshal  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  plain  living  and  sim¬ 
ple  habits.  The  story  goes  that  at  a  great  banquet 
in  Paris,  some  man.  well  tilled  with  wine,  approached 
Foch.  struck  an  attitude  and  said:  "Marshal,  you 
are  great !  Tell  us  how  you  did  it!"  In  reply, 
Foch  field  tqi  a  glass  of  water  and  said: 

"I  <1r ink  lints!" 

4= 

BRING  the  past  few  weeks  the  papers  have  had 
much  to  say  about  “synthetic  gold"  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  There  is  a  report  that  German  chemists 
have  discovered  a  way  of  making  gold  out  of  the 
baser  metals.  Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis. 
The  latter  means  to  pick  apart:  the  former  means 
putting  together  or  building  up.  During  the  war 
Gorman  chemists  did  many  wonderful  things.  They 
made  an  imitation  rubber,  produced  nitrogen  in  great 
quantities  and  built  up  fats  out  of  very  common 
things.  If  they  can  make  chemical  gold  enough  like 
the  natural  metal  to  pass  for  it,  and  retain  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture,  the  German  debt  would  be  easily 
paid.  Germany  would  become  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  the  immense  increase  of  gold  circu¬ 
lation  would  upset  all  our  financial  calculations. 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  think  such  things  are 
possible.  For  some  years  the  world  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  the  German  chemists,  and  we  think 
these  stories  are  put  out  to  influence  public  opinion 
to  force  harder  terms  upon  Germany.  The  truth 
seems  to  he  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  this 
synthetic  gold  story.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  chemists.  Any  good  imitation 
of  gold  would  cost  more  than  the  natural  metal. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  artificial  rubber.  Gold  will 
still  be  taken  from  the  earth,  and  not  from  the  chem¬ 
ists’  laboratory. 

* 

ONE  curious  development  of  modern  times  is  the 
new  value  given  to  what  was  formerly  consid¬ 
ered  waste  material.  For  instance,  in  many  local¬ 
ities  farmers  are  selling  the  stones  from  their  farms 
and  walls  at  fair  prices.  They  are  used  for  building 
and  for  road-making.  Such  stones,  the  size  of  your 
head,  or  larger,  are  more  solid  and  enduring  than 
cement  blocks  or  brick.  There  is  coming  a  fashion 
or  "craze"  to  build  "old-style"  houses  of  stone.  All 
this  gives  a  local  demand  which  is  likely  to  grow. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England,  favorably  located, 
such  stones  are  sold  by  weight,  a  cubic  yard  averag¬ 
ing  2,300  lbs.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  nearly 
three  miles  nf  stone  wall — including  boundary  and 
inside  lines.  We  fully  expect  that  some  day  in  the 
future  these  old  walls  will  bring  tlie  original  cost  of 
the  farm.  Could  anything  better  illustrate  the 
curious  irony  of  time?  These  stones  were  picked  up 
laboriously,  one  hy  one,  by  hopeless  men  and  unwill¬ 
ing  boys.  They  left  a  legacy  of  bent  backs  and 
twisted  lingers,  and  they  drove  many  a  bright  hoy 
away  from  a  hated  job.  Yet  the  years  swung  around, 
and  those  neglected  monuments  of  an  unwilling  and 
slave-like  labor  became  even  more  valuable  than  the 
land  so  laboriously  cleared!  But  let  not  every 
farmer  imagine  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  pick  up 
stones  and  soil  them  at  the  price  of  pumpkins.  Such 
sale  will  be  possible  only  in  localities  where  wealthy 
men  with  a  craze  for  odd  buildings  congregate.  The 
man  far  back  on  the  hill  pasture  will  find  no  market 
for  his  stone  walls,  any  more  than  for  his  pastures 
as  building  lots.  In  fact,  the  two  values  of  building 
lots  and  stone  walls  go  together,  yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  where  these  walls  will  bring  the 
original  cost  of  the  farm. 

* 

1IE  disarmament  conference  struck  a  snag  on 
the  question  of  abolishing  submarine  warfare. 
England  favors  a  policy  which  would  apparently 
class  the  submarine  with  pirate  ships.  The  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  country  apparently  feel  the 
same  way.  During  the  war  there  was  greater  loss, 
from  submarine  warfare,  in  farm  products  than  in 
any  other  class  of  goods;  ships  carrying  grain  and 
breadstuff^,  horses  and  cattle,  were  particularly 
marked  for  attack.  Japan.  France  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  smaller  countries,  want  the  submarine,  and 
demand  a  large  tonnage.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  fair  compromise  will  be  readied  now.  The  use 
of  the  submarine  and  of  poison  gas  have  added 
greatly  to  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  war.  A  nation 
well  stocked  with  these  frightful  things  would,  in 
the  event  of  war.  have  an  immense  advantage  over 
other  nations  which  had  abandoned  tlioir  use. 
Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  given  up 
unless  all  great  nations  agree  solemnly  to  abandon 
them.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  most 


men  that  if  they  are  to  fight  there  is  to  be  no  goug¬ 
ing.  biting  or  kicking  or  other  "inhuman"  methods 
of  attack.  That  seems  to  be  in  response  to  a  "moral 
law,”  if  such  a  thing  can  be  possible  about  fighting. 
In  a  way  there  must  he  some  such  understanding 
among  tlie  nations  before  they  will  agree  to  forego 
the  great  advantages  which  science  has  given  them 
in  poison  gas  and  the  submarine.  Will  it.  be  possible 
for  humanity  in  refuse  to  use  weapons  of  this 
sort?  We  fear  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for 
such  a  sacrifice.  It  would  he  possible  if  the  plain 
people  of  the  world  could  come  together  and  settle 
such  things  in  a  truly  democratic  way.  The  farmer 
in  Norway.  Spain.  Bulgaria  and  Argentina  can  give 
no  real  reason  why  he  should  light  and  seek  to  kill 
a  farmer  in  England  or  America.  Yet  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  various  nations  may.  for  reasons  of 
their  own.  refuse  to  take  the  steps  which  would  lead 
to  permanent  peace.  Both  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  country  stand  equally  for  world 
peace.  Both  arc  ready  to  make  reasonable  sacrifices 
for  it.  In  this  country,  during  the  past  few  years, 
old  political  issues  have  been  passing  away.  Now. 
as  never  before,  a  majority  of  the  people  can  unite 
to  influence  the  action  of  government. 

* 

CASE  of  a  mail  box  on  a  New  York  rural  route 
will  interest  our  readers.  A  man  living  on  a 
country  road  was  ordered  by  (lie  Bostoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  to  move  His  box  from  tlie  left  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road.  He  did  so.  and  placed  it  in  front 
of  his  neighbor's  house.  He  did  not  own  property 
on  both  sides.  The  neighbor  across  the  road  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  new  location,  but  offered  another  place. 
The  first  man  refused  to  change  and  the  neighbor 
sued  for  damages.  The  case  is  in  the  hands  of  law¬ 
yers.  and  will  involve  a  Federal  question.  Can  the 
Bostoffice  Department  order  the  removal  of  a  box 
under  such  conditions?  The  Bostoffice  regulations 
require  that  boxes  be  put  <>u  the  right  side  of  the 
road  "wherever  practical."  The  object  of  (his  is  to 
give  the  carrier  a  chance  to  get  over  his  route  as 
easily  as  possible. 

* 

VERY  now  and  then  we  hear  people  in  town  and 
city  say  they  would  likcto  know  just  what  the 
typical  New  York  farmer  looks  like,  and  how  he  acts. 
If  they  are  sincere  in  this  wish  we  can  tell  them  how 
to  gratify  it.  Let  them  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at  Binghamton  on 
February  7-10.  There  they  will  find  a  gathering  of 
men  and  women  who  represent  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  have  not  developed  men  and  women 
who  can  tell  their  story  in  real  literature.  We  need 
something  as  true  to  life  as  "Main  Street,”  yet  less 
one-sided  than  that  book — a  true,  vivid  picture  of 
country  life.  It  is  a  wonder  that  some  of  our  great 
novelists  have  not  attempted  to  picture  the  people 
and  the  life  which  will  be  in  evidence  at  Bingham¬ 
ton. 

* 

HE  annual  meeting  of  tlie  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative 
Associations  will  lie  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  January  12  ami  I”.  There  are  3C>  county  sheep 
growers’  associations  in  this  association.  They  have 
bunched  together  for  mutual  protection,  as  sheep  will 
do  in  face  of  danger.  They  will  not  scatter  as  sheep 
often  do  under  excitement.  The  season's  wool  was 
pooled  and,  as  an  experiment,  some  of  it  was  made 
into  doth  and  blankets  for  direct  sale.  We  have 
told  about  this,  and  our  readers  have  bought  fhe-e 
goods  freely.  They  are  ready  to  liny  all  these  grow¬ 
ers  can  turn  out  when  the  proposition  is  put  before 
them.  The  sheep  men  ought  to  push  this  sale  hard! 
It  is  the  best,  outlook  they  have  for  marketing  their 
wool.  Reports  come  to  us  that  the  growers  are 
thinking  of  discontinuing  this  manufacturing  and 
direct  sale.  We  do  not  believe  it.  R  would  lip  a 
form  of  suicide  to  give  up  the  most  useful  marketing 
scheme  yet  attempted  hy  farmers. 


Brevities 

If  you  must  "take  your  medicine.”  do  it  standing  up. 

An  eggless  cake!  Well,  the  eggless  pullet  does  not 
“take  the  cake.” 

A  brain  is  like  a  cellar  in  one  way.  It  needs  a  good 
drain  to  take  off  the  surplus  flow. 

If  you  must  light  some  member  of  the  family,  do  it 
with  an  ax  on  the  toughest  log  in  the  shod. 

If  you  are  tempted,  sir.  to  blow  and  tell  folks  you  are 
all  the  show — cool  off — go  out  and  shovel  snow. 

Tuts  country  does  an  annual  business  of  $100.000JWI 
in  toys.  This  year  there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  dolls. 

Ordinary  mildew  of  clover  will  not  poison  stock.  We 
should  prefer  to  feed  silage,  oilmeal  or  some  other  laxa¬ 
tive  food  with  it. 


That  Old  Milk  Can  Trouble 

I  send  my  milk  to  Hordern's,  and  used  my  own  onus. 
Al  the  creamery  they  lost  or  mislaid  two  of  my  cans. 
Tlmy  sent  me  two  of  their  cans  to  use  until  such  time 
as  they  could  set  my  cans  back,  but  they  neper  returned 
in\  cutis,  and  I  used  Iheir  cans  as  directed  until  June, 
when  they  were  taken  by  an  agent  id-  the  Milk  Bot¬ 
tlers  Federation.  I  now  enclose  you  a  letter  from  their 
attorneys.  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?  w.  b.  y. 

New  York. 

The  Inclosure  is  a  letter  from  Shea  &  C  rim  mins, 
n  firm  of  attorneys  at  Binghamton.  X.  Y„  advising 
the  milk  producer  that  lie  had  violated  the  general 
business  law  of  the  Stale  by  having  in  his  possession 
two  milk  cans  belonging  to  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Company  on  June  s;  that  ho  Is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $50.  and  that  if  lie  will  send  $25  quick  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  penalty  will  be  forgiven. 

We  advise  to  hold  on  to  that  $25.  and  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the  facts 
in  writing  or  before  witnesses,  we  would  advise  a 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  lost  cans,  and  a  suit, 
ii  necessary,  to  recover  the  value  of  them.  The  only 
violation  of  law  in  this  ease  was  by  the  agent  in 
taking  cans  that  the  farmer  had  every  right  to  use 
and  to  keep  until  they  were  redeemed  by  a  return 
of  his  own  cans.  The  law  expressly  says  that  the 
cans  must  be  in  the  possession  of  another  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  This  farmer  had  the 
consent  of  the  owner. 

This  law  should  be  repealed  or  amended.  It  was 
originally  enacted  to  protect  farmers  when  they 
were  shipping  milk  as  individuals  in  their  own  cans 
to  individual  dealers.  It  is  now  used  to  annoy  and 
harass,  and  virtually  to  blackmail,  the  men  it  was 
originally  intended  to  protect.  We  have  never  found 
a  ease  where  a  farmer  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
cans  belonging  to  others  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  some  one  who  was  alleged  to  represent  the 
owner.  We  would  not  excuse  or  defend  any  man 
for  knowingly  violating  a  law  by  taking  for  his  own 
use  the  property  of  another;  but  no  such  case  has 
ever  come  to  our  attention.  The  agents  of  this 
Federation  are  now  active  in  some  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Delaware  County.  We  have  received 
several  complaints  recently,  and  wo  fear  some  farmers 
have  paid  the  $25  rather  than  he  bothered  with  a 
lawsuit.  We  do  not  believe  they  want  to  go  into 
court  and  face  a  jury  on  any  such  case,  and  if  they 
do.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  defend  the  first 
ease  brought  at  its  own  expense.  Any  dairyman, 
whether  a  subscriber  or  no.  may  send  us  the  case, 
and  lie  will  be  protected. 


Retail  Prices  a  Little  Lower 

According  to  Government  reports  there  was  a 
general  reduction  of  one  per  cent  in  the  retail  cost 
of  food  for  November,  as  compared  with  October 
i  rices.  For  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  general 
decrease  over  the  previous  year  of  22  per  cent. 

As  co m pm  oil  wiih  the  average  cost  in  the  year  1913, 
the  cost  of  food  in  November.  1921.  in  the  various 
cities,  showed  the  following  percentage  increases; 
Richmond,  05  per  cent;  Providence,  64  per  cent;  Scran¬ 
ton,  65  per  cent;  Boston  and  Fall  River.  60  per  cent; 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  50  per  cent:  Buf¬ 
falo.  5S  per  cent ;  Manchester,  57  per  cent  :  Baltimore. 
51  per  cent;  Birmingham.  New  Haven  and  Pittsburgh, 
55  per  cent  ;  Charleston,  Chicago.  Detroit  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  52  per  cent;  Kansas  City.  51  per  cent;  Newark 
and  San  Francisco,  50  per  rent  ;  Cincinnati.  Milwaukee 
and  Omaha,  19  per  cent  ;  Dallas  and  St.  Louis,  4s  per 
cent  ;  Cleveland,  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans,  47  per 
cent;  Atlanta,  46  per  cent;  Los  Angeles  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  45  per  cent;  Indianapolis  and  Memphis.  44 
per  cent;  Little  Rock,  42  per  cent;  Louisville.  40  per 
cent;  Seattle.  59  per  cent  ;  Portland,  Ore.,  58  per  cent; 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  36  per  cent. 


The  Johnson  City-Endicott  Public 
Markets 

One  of  the  best  public  markets  in  New  York  State 
is  the  double  market  at  Johnson  City  and  Endieott. 
in  Broome  County,  X.  Y.  These  markets  have  now 
been  running  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  appear 
to  grow  stronger  the  longer  they  are  kept  up.  Endi¬ 
eott  and  Johnson  City  are  shoe  towns,  with  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  employed  in  the  shoe 
factories.  These  men  and  women  are  well  paid,  and 
they  like  to  live  well.  The  public  markets  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  deal  direct  with  the  farmers.  A 
feature  of  this  market  is  the  fact  that  the  prices  are 
determined  each  week,  and  they  are  marked  up  on 
blackboards  where  all  may  see  them.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  establish  uniform  prices  at  which  farm 
products  may  he  sold.  On  most  public  markets  the 
producer  is  left  free  to  sell  his  goods  for  what  he 
can  get.  hut  in  these  two  markets  the  prices  are 
established  by  the  market  master,  and  all  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrange  their  trade  by  them.  We  have 
wondered  how  this  arrangement  would  work  out. 
It  seems  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  at  any 
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rate,  the  markets  are  well  kept  up.  The  figures 
show  that  during  the  past  year  these  markets  were 
open  155  days  each.  During  the  year  at  Johnson 
City  there  were  sold  9,985  loads  of  produce,  which 
brought  a  total  of  $267,091.47.  At  Endieott  during 
the  same  lime  there  were  8.976  loads,  which  brought 
$162,952.06.  This  meant  a  total  for  both  markets 
of  $429,985.55,  There  were  18,959  loads,  and  an 
average  sale  for  each  producer  of  $2,606.  The  best 
selling  months  were  August.  September  and  October. 
During  the  last  w  eek  of  December  there  were  offered 
for  sale  29  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and  20  dif¬ 
ferent  cuts  of  meat.  Rabbits,  for  example,  brought 
25c  a  Hi.  live  weight,  or  35c  dressed.  1  luring  the 
Summer  woodchuck  meat  was  offered  at  30c.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  is  no  woodchuck  meat  to  he  sold  during 
the  Winter,  as  these  animals  are  now  safely  asleep 
down  in  Iheir  holes.  On  this  market  sweet  milk 
sold  at  10c  a  quart,  with  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
at  5c.  Among  other  prices  we  note  sauerkraut  at 
15c  a  quart :  extracted  honey.  ISc:  popcorn,  sc  a  lb.; 
maple  syrup.  $2  a  gallon:  farm  sausage.  25c  per  lb., 
and  dried  apples.  12%e.  Potatoes  brought  $1.50  a 
bushel,  and  pie  apples  75c  a  peck.  These  markets 
seem  to  continue  strong,  and  they  are  certainly  pro¬ 
viding  an  excellent  lot  of  food  for  shoemakers  in 
these  two  towns.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable 
that  each  producer  who  comes  to  this  market  secures 
during  the  year  about  $600  more  than  he  would  ever 
get  if  he  sold  to  a  commission  man. 


A  Woman  Candidate  for  Governor 

The  Syracuse  Journal  prints  a  note  from  Alice  L. 
Daly,  who  seeks  to  be  nominated  for  Governor  of 
South  Dakota.  She  is  supported  by  the  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  League.  Under  the  South  Dakota  law  a  can¬ 
didate  must  name  three  “paramount  issues"  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them.  Among  others.  Miss  Daly  presents  the 
following : 

The  fact  that  I  witnessed  the  farmers  of  a  county 
excluded  from  a  hall  they  had  engaged  because  the  local 
authorities  had  learned  that  the  farmers  intended  to 
hold  a  Non- Partisan  League  meeting. 

The  cry  of  undernourished  children. 

The  knowledge  that  mothers,  already  too  heavily  bur¬ 
dened,  must  go  d"wu  into  the  shadow  of  the  Valley  of 
Death,  alone,  miles  from  any  medical  assistance,  in 
order  that  our  State,  heedless  of  their  needs,  might  be 
enriched  by  the  coming  of  new  life. 

The  dearth  of  good  homes  among  our  workers,  the 
lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  our  rural  children. 

Few  of  us  know  very  much  about  the  conditions 
in  rural  South  Dakota.  We  should  have  to  apply 
such  remarks  to  conditions  on  the  North  Atlantic 
slope.  These  statements  are  too  general,  in  this 
section  most  people  have  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Almost  anyone  can  “hire  a  hall*’  in  a  country  town. 
Whether  he  could  get  a  crowd  out  is  a  question.  We 
have  known  eases  where  the  lights  were  turned  out 
on  a  Prohibition  or  Greenback  meeting.  “The  cry  of 
undernourished  children”  is  not  very  definite.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  rich  arc  often  undernourished,  since 
their  parents  do  not  know  how  to  feed  them  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  '[’here  may  be  some  in  our  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  who  do  not  receive  proper  medical  attendance, 
but  the  great  majority  are  reasonably  provided  for. 
The  suggestions  in  this  list  are  good,  but  the  great 
need  is  for  definite  and  well-defined  legislation  to 
remedy  the  evils.  A  good  share  of  the  things  Miss 
Daly  speaks  of  belong  to  the  class  which  tec  must  do 
for  ourselves. 


Higher  Interest  for  Postal  Deposits 

I  note  from  several  sources  that  Postmaster-General 
Hays  is  disposed  to  favor  a  good  postal  savings  bank 
act.  I  suppose  you  understand  that  the  present  net  is 
a  farce.  Do  you  realize  also  the  good  a  postal  savings 
act.  would  be  that  would  allow  1  per  cent  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  savings?  The  only  capital  pos¬ 
sessed  by  75  per  cent  (or  overt  of  our  people  is  their 
40  years’  possibility  of  hard  work — manual  labor.  Do 
you  also  realize  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  United  States  make  no  provision  for  old 
age?  The  banks  are  not  and  cannot  be  made  safe 
depositories  for  the  savings  of  the  people.  They  may 
be  safe  for  25  years  or  more,  and  thru  chang 
agement  may  wreck  the  institution.  Billions,  it  is  possibly, 
of  savings  would  be  available  to  the  Government  for 
farm  loans,  Buying  of  Government  bonds,  etc.,  could  be 
encouraged,  and  the  people  educated  to  provide  for  old 
age.  Talking  once  with  one  of  our  representatives,  he 
told  me:  “I  never  heard  of  this  matter  before:  there 
is  no  demand  for  it.  You’ll  never  get  a  proper  postal 
savings  bank  act  until  you  create  a  demaud  for  it." 
There  is  a  demand  for  it,  a  crying  demand,  but  the 
people  are  not  educated  to  the  value  of  it. 

W.  A.  MACPHERSOX. 

Naturally  the  savings  banks  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions  oppose  such  a  plan.  Raising  the  interest  on 
postal  bank  deposits  to  4  per  cent  would  undoubtedly 
take  money  from  the  present  institutions,  and  they 
oppose  “Government  competition."  It  would  not  be 
as  serious  as  the  present  competition  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  which  the  Government  encourages 
by  issuing  millions  of  free  bulletins  and  papers.  An 
increase  of  tin*  interest  rate  to  4  per  cent  on  postal 
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deposits  would,  without  doubt,  bring  millions  of 
small  sums  out  of  hiding  and  put  them  at  earning. 
This  money  would  come  chiefly  from  foreigners  or 
people  of  foreign  descent,  who  in  their  own  country 
loan  money  direct  to  the  Government.  They  hoard 
their  money  now  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
banks. 


An  Auto  Thief  Gets  His 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  accounts  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  brought  out  in  regard  to  the  auto 
thieves  during  the  past  season.  On  August  15  we  had 
one  of  the  most  wilful  violations  of  this  kind.  The 
party  was  caught  red-handed  by  three  very  reputable 
witnesses  in  the  act  of  breaking  and  clubbing  off  apples 
and  greatly  injuring  the  tree,  as  well  as  taking  the 
fruit.  Their  number  was  obtained,  and  they  were  sub¬ 
sequently  arrested  for  petit  larceuy.  Our  case  was 
finally  taken  up  by  .John  E.  Mack,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyers  in  this  part  of  the  State,  who  realized  its 
importance  and  volunteered  his  services.  The  defend¬ 
ants  waged  ihe  most  stubborn  tight  possible,  employing 
an  able  and  very  tricky  lawyer,  win*  used  every  wav 
possible  to  delay  and,  if  possible,  defeat  us.  But  after 
one  trial,  when  the  jury  disagreed,  and  numerous  delays 
and  postponements,  the  case  was  finally  successfully 
fried,  as  the  enclosed  clipping  well  explains.  We  thank 
you  for  your  hearty  good  will  and  earnest  co-operation 
in  so  aldy  helping  the  farmers  in  all  their  efforts  for 
justice  and  a  square  deal.  david  b.  sleight. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  clipping  is  from  a  Poughkeepsie  paper,  which 
states  that  tin*  trial  was  held  in  the  town  of  La 
Grange.  The  court  room  was  packed  to  the  doors 
with  farmers  and  representatives  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  They  turned  out  well,  as  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  case.  Up  in  the  Hudson  Valley  there 
has  been  great  trouble  from  these  auto  thieves,  and 
farmers  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  any 
such  thing  is  possible.  James  Roberts  was  the  man 
who  stole  the  apples.  lie  put  up  the  best  fight  he 
could  in  court,  but  the  prevailing  evidence  was 
against  him.  as  several  people  actually  saw  him  up 
in  the  tree  knocking  the  apples  down.  On  the  first 
trial  the  jury  disagreed,  but  when  brought  up  before 
the  court  the  second  time  lie  was  found  guilty  and 
fined  $35.  Ilis  attorney  tried  to  have  the  case  come 
up  again  before  the  grand  jury  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  obtain  a  fair  trial.  This  was  denied 
by  the  County  Judge.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
farmers  united  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  Up  in  Dutchess 
County  they  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
stealing  by  auto  thieves,  and  it  will  go  hard  with 
the  next  one  who  is  caught  “with  the  goods  on.” 


A  Woman’s  Plea  for  Better  Schools 

Your  editorials  ami  other  comment  on  the  school 
question  have  interested  me.  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  sentimental  -side  of  “keep  the  little  red  schoolhouse” 
has  not  always  given  fair  play  even  to  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  As  you  know,  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  farmers,  and  their 
survey  has  been  a  fair  and  dispassionate  one.  finding 
that  in  our  1.000  one-room  schools  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  right  lighting,  proper  ventilation,  hearing,  etc., 
were  only  half  ns  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  so  that  is  one 
handicap  our  rural  pupils  must  first  overcome.  The 
tax  units  are  so  unfair  that  that,  at  least,  should  be 
one  thing  all  fair-minded  people  should  see  the  justice 
of;  namely,  a  community  tax  unit  and  State  help  if 
that  community  cannot  raise  the  needed  amount  easily. 
In  our  town  one  district  can  support  a  two-teacher 
school  with  a  $3  a  thousand  tax  rate,  while  another 
must  pay  $19  for  the  same  type,  and  the  high  school 
and  graded  village  school  costs  but  $14.  A  combined 
rate  would  be  $12  for  all  three,  and  no  great  burden  to 
the  district  that  only  pays  so  little,  because  the  railroad 
pays  the  bulk  of  the  property  tax  there. 

The  lack  of  high  school  facilities  (and  on  this  point. 
I  am  glad  to  say.  the  committee  is  also  workiug.  namely, 
for  a  change  in  the  high  schools  to  make  them  of  more 
practical  use),  is  a  serious  rural  problem.  In  cities  90 
per  cent  of_  the  children  attend  high  school  fur  the  first 
year,  and  70  per  cent  finish.  In  our  district  but  three 
out  of  50  enrolled  pupils  are  attending,  or  six  per  cent. 
I  would  tie  glad  to  hear  of  better  averages  than  this 
from  one-room  rural  schools.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
incentive  for  more  education,  mostly  because  up  to  this 
time  the  majority  of  the  parents  could  not  afford  the 
tuition  of  the  high  school  or  the  transportation. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  of  whom  are 
attending  a  district  school,  and  the  older  boy  was  ser¬ 
iously  handicapped  hy  three  years’  poor  tuition  in  a 
one-room,  overcrowded  district  school.  We  fought  for 
better  schools,  but  did  not  succeed  for  consolidation  with 
the  high  school  area,  but  it  has  resulted  in  a  two- 
teacher  district  school  here.  This,  however,  is  not  all. 
because  public  schooling  includes  high  school  now.  and 
if  the  rural  buy  and  girl  do  not  get  that  they  must  lose 
in  the  life  work  ahead. 

At  rhe  Pomona  Grange  meeting  of  Dutchess  County 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  endorsing  the 
policy  of  rlie  Committee  of  Twentv-one.  and  this  was  a 
large  and  well  attended  meeting.  Does  this  not  show 
a  fiue  spirit?  Something  better  for  the  country  boys 
and  girls  can  come  by  a  change  in  the  rural  school 
legislation  and  an  awakened  interest  if  we  all  get  behind 
and  push  for  better  schools,  instead  of  sitting  back 
blinding  ourselves  with  the  poetry  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  destroying  the  work  of  a  committee 
which  is  doing  its  best  to  solve  a  tremendous  problem. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for  farmers’  rights,  and  their 
children’s  education  through  high  school  is  a  goal  which 
deserves  your  constructive  co-operation. 

Dutch oss  County.  X.  Y.  mrs.  harry  s.  frat.eigh. 
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This  will  announce  the  opening  of  the 
Dosch  Chemical  Company,  with  general 
office  and  plant  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  which 
the  research  of  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  field  work  of  County  Demonstration 
Agents  have  shown  to  be  scientifically 
correct  and  commercially  practicable. 

With  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
dusting  method  of  insect  and  plant  dis¬ 
ease  control  offers  the  brightest  hope  of 
profit  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower, 
the  Dosch  Chemical  Company  will  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  production  of  the 
finest  dusts  and  the  best  dusting  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  belief  represents  the  combined 
experience  of  the  plant  pathologists,  en¬ 
tomologists,  practical  fruit  men,  and  field 
workers  whose  names  are  listed  in  this 
announcement. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Dosch  Chemical  Company  to  offer 
the  dusting  method  of  control  as  a  cure- 
all  or  a  miracle  worker.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  proposes  to  conduct  its  operations 
upon  a  plane  that  will  win  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  scientific  research  workers  in  this 
field,  and  the  priceless  confidence  of 
the  grower. 

There  are  some  territories  for  which 
we  would  consider  desirable  representa- 
tiom  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 


dealers  where  we  have  not  already 
made  connection. 

Listed  below  are  the  products  upon 
which  the  manufacturing  ability  of  the 
Dosch  Chemical  Company  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  a 
better  quality  of  dusting  material  and 
dusting  machinery  than  have  ever  been 
made  before. 

PRODUCTS 

Nicotine  Contact  Dust.  Will  control  the  various 
forms  of  aphis  (plant  lice),  pear  psylla,  leaf 
hopper  and  apple  red  bug. 

Nicotine  Sulphate.  Added  to  liquid  sprays  will 
control  the  pests  which  are  controlled  by  nicotine 
contact  dust. 

Lead  Arsenate.  For  all  chewing  insects.  Mixed 
with  dusting  sulphur  in  the  control  of  fungus 
diseases  as  well. 

Calcium  Arsenate.  A  powerful  poison  which  is 
designed  for  the  control  of  boll  weevil  in  cotton, 
tobacco  worm,  alfalfa  weevil  and  potato  beetle. 

Dusting  Sulphur.  To  prevent  apple  scab,  brown 
rot  of  stone  fruits,  cherry  leaf  spot  and  other 
diseases. 

Copper  Lime  Dust.  Used  as  a  summer  dust  in 
combination  with  arsenate  for  the  control  of 
fungus  diseases  and  chewing  insects  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  grape,  potato  and  other  vegetable 
crops.  Used  alone  for  celery  and  potato  blights. 

Dehydrated  Copper  Sulphate  Dust.  For  com¬ 
bination  with  lime  in  copper  lime  dust. 

Soluble  Lime  Sulphur  Compound.  Used  in  the 
control  of  San  Jose  and  other  scale  insects  and 
peach  leaf  curl. 

Improved  Dusting  Machinery.  Power,  traction 
and  hand  dusters  for  fruit  trees,  vegetables, 
truck  crop,  cotton,  tobacco,  flowers  and  shrubs. 
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The  Dosch  Chemical  Company  was 
organized  by  Theodore  Dosch  and  is 
amply  financed  to  conduct  its  research 
and  experimental  work,  being  capital¬ 
ized  at  $2,500,000.  Mr.  Dosch  has  pre¬ 
viously  organized  and  operated  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  one  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  dust  materials  and  dust¬ 
ing  machinery. 

OFFICERS 

Theodore  Dosch,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Dosch  has  for  thirteen  years  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  fungicides  and  in¬ 
secticides  and  has  conducted  his  work  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Thomas  T.  Feeley,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Feeley  was  formerly  a  publisher,  and  county 
clerk  of  Niagara  County,  New  York,  and  now 
lives  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Harold  J.  March,  secretary.  Formerly  Mr. 
March  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Bennett 
&  Company,  commission  merchants,  New  York 
City,  and  now  resides  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

John  J.  Raskob,  director,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Mr.  Raskob  is  also  vice-president  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  and  vice-president  of  the 
E.  I.  duPont  deNemours  Company. 

Howard  V.  Pearsall,  director,  Williamson,  New 
York.  Mr.  Pearsall  is  president  of  the  State 
Bank,  Williamson,  New  York.  He  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Williamson  Cold  Storage  Company, 
and  an  extensive  grower  and  dealer  in  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


In  the  departments  of  plant  pathology 
and  entomology,  and  research  work  with 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  the  Dosch 
Chemical  Company  has  obtained  the 
services  of  some  of  the  nationally  known 
authorities  in  the  field.  The  advice  of 
these  authorities  will  be  freely  given  to 
any  grower  who  is  disturbed  by  plant 
diseases  or  insects. 

RESEARCH  STAFF 

Dr.  H.  W.  Dye,  Pathologist.  For  the  past  five 
years  Dr.  Dye  has  been  associated  with  the  Plant 
Disease  Investigational  Work  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  is  well  known  to  the  New  York  State 
Growers  and  elsewhere  through  his  work  there. 
He  has  been  employed  also  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Investigational  Work  on  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Vegetable  Crops  in  Florida.  Dr.  Dye 
resigned  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy  at  Cornell  University  and  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  to  join  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Dosch  Chemical  Company  as 
Chief  Pathologist. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Sanders,  Entomologist.  For  several 
years  Dr.  Sanders  has  been  associated  with  the 
Entomological  work  of  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  He  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  dusting 
practice  by  Canadian  growers  and  has  developed 
the  copper  lime  dust  which  is  coming  into  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Dr.  Sanders  is  the  foremost  investiga¬ 
tor  today  in  the  development  of  insecticides. 
He  is  resigning  his  work  in  Canada  as  Chief  of 
Insecticide  Investigations  to  join  the  Dosch  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Dosch  Chemical  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Incorporated 


Pacific  Coast  Distributor 

F.  A.  Frazier,  283  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 
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merely  moistened  hand  committee,  that  supplies  hot  water  hides.  The  < 
P„j  if  mnv  ho  cm--  hags,  air  cushions,  stationery,  materials  neighbors  who 
for  work.  etc.,  and  a  library  committee,  taken  care  of 
crisp  fried  bacon,  ],,n(js  hooks  to  members.  The  society  We  sold  o 

tion.  has  also  authorized  exchanges  for  the  ceived  28  cen 

sale  of  work  done  by  members.  These  better  than  w< 
exchanges  are  open  to  all  invalid  mem-  bedsteads  had 
ty  and  Letter-  tiers  Of  the  society  who  have  no  contagious  doctor  bills  ci 

lips  disease.  A  commission  of  15  per  cent  is  fashioned  con 

charged,  and  more  work  still  could  be  are  never  too 
the  outside  world  handled.  In  formation  about  the  society  they  don’t  \vi 
nice,  by  crowding  may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Miss  M.  money,  and  tb 
letter  he  welcome  II  Hadley,  355  Willow  street,  New  anecdote  to  n 
d  to  write?  The  Haven,  Gnnn.  has  beeu  galls 

letter-friendship  to  Letters  from  members  are  printed  old  side  troul* 
people.  Invalids  monthly  in  “The  Open  Window,”  which  up,  walk  abon 
embers,  with  dues  has  also  a  "weekly  concert  of  prayer."  Thelma,  who 
■II  people  may  join  branch  reports,  notices  anti  requests,  ad-  meals.  They 
and  visit  or  cone-  vevtisements  of  members  who  have  things  at  cooking  ex 
time,  strength  and  for  stile,  and  many  choice  selections  dren.  say,  cant 
iates  pay  .$1  year-  chosen  by  the  editor,  or  sent  in  by  mem-  ing  it. 

fees  include  sub-  hers.  Two  clippings  from  Tiif,  It.  N.-Y.  For  the  pa 
lieu  Window,”  a  have  been  printed  recently.  rain,  cold  raw 

in  of  the  society.  One  has  to  belong  to  the  society  to  tin-  weather  mode 

most  have  been  derstand  how  much  il  means,  how  cordial  signs  of  rain. 
1 K70’s,  "to  give  are  the  friendships  formed,  how  friendly  strike  for  sev 
chronic  invalids.”  and  devoted  the  officers,  how  much  is  done  keep  the  neVs 
i  from  memory,  as  for  individual  members.  Some  of  my  sis-  them,  but  son; 
rmation  at  hand,  tor’s  correspondents  are  becoming  dear  May  I  than 
id  me  on  the  shelf  friends  to  both  of  us.  though  my  sister  Rural  New-’ 
e  only  belonged  to  has  only  seen  one  of  them  once.  appreciation 

rs  and  a  half.  My  kuna  s.  ksapp.  surely  one  lar 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Villagers 

I  cannot  hope  that  Sorrow's  feet  forever 
and  a  day 

Will  pass  my  little  House  of  Love  where 
latticed  sunbeams  stray, 

But  when  she  lays  her  hand  at  hist  upon 
the  swinging  latch. 

And  steps  where  happy  years  have  smiled 
beneath  our  Spring-sweet  thatch. 

Grant  me,  ah,  God.  this  heartfelt  prayer, 
that  somewhere  it  may  be 

Where  little,  small-town  sympathy  may 
fold  and  comfort  me. 


The  little,  small-town  sympathy  that  runs 
across  the  fields 

In  blue-checked  gingham  aprons,  and  with 
flour  upon  its  hands. 

That  bakes  and  brews,  aud  sweeps  and 
dusts,  that  wakeful  serves  and 
shields. 

The  little,  small-town  sympathy  that 
knows  and  understands. 

Thy  cities.  God.  are  luiilded  high  with 
carven  stone  on  stone, 

But  hearts  may  ache,  and  lives  may  droop 
unheeded  aud  alone. 

And  souls  may  dwell  unknown,  unloved, 
a  single  wall  between — - 

Not  so  the  quiet,  home-sweet  lives  that 
fringe  the  village  green. 

Let  others  reap  the  splendors.  Lord,  but 
give  instead  to  me 

The  homely  round  of  living  blent  Avith 

sm a  11-town  sy m pat hy . 

The  little,  small-town  sympathy  that 
steals  on  neighbor  feet 

From  tiny  lamp-lit  houses  down  a  maple- 
shaded  street ; 

That  lends  its  strength  on  tear-dimmed 
ways  its  own  bruised  feet  have 
trod, 

The  little  small-town  sympathy — the  very 
soul  of  God. 

— MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK 

in  Christian  Advocate. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Sometimes,  when  we  are  suffering 
bodily  pain,  we  find  it  a  hit  hard  to  get 
in  a  proper  mood  for  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas.  For  the  past  three  weeks  I 
think  I’ve  had  my  share,  yet  there  have 
been  so  many  cheery  letters,  books,  maga¬ 
zines  and  kind,  homely  friends,  that — 
well,  it’s  almost  it  pleasure  to  be  laid  on 
the  shell’.  Anri  then,  “Mothers  will  un¬ 
derstand.”  ’Sunday  night  who  should 
come  driving  in  but  the  two  oldest  lads, 
till  the  way  from  Iowa.  1,100  miles,  in  a 
ear  that  was  picked  up  cheap  and  paid 
for  out  of  their  monthly  wages.  Surely 
T  am  improving  fast.  Who  wouldn’t? 
I  am  sitting  stretched  out  on  a  homemade 
couch  by  the  window,  my  buck  against 
pillows,  enjoying  life  and  a  few  minutes’ 
respite  from  pain,  and  thinking  how  grate¬ 
ful  1  ant  for  the  many  undeserved  bless¬ 
ings  received. 

At  the  present  there  is  very  often  an 
interruption  in  regard  to  long  division. 
The  hunting  season  has  interrupted  us  a 
bit.  Lee.  the  youngest,  has  IS  or  20  traps 
set.  They  must  he  cared  for.  So  far  lie 
has  captured  30  rabbits  in  his  box  traps. 
They  have  what  is  called  a  tree  dog.  and 
at  the  present,  date  have  32  nice  opossum 


A  street  beggar  in  a  fur  coat,  who 
receives  tin  average  of  $60  a  day,  and 
spends  his  week-ends  at  Atlantic  City, 
Avas  among  some  vagrants  arrested  b.v 
the  New  York  police  recently.  Merchants 
and  property  owners  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  numerous  and  uudisurbed 
beggars,  some  very  disgusting  in  appear¬ 
ance,  aud  finally  compelled  the  police  to 
act.  A  number  of  them  appeared  to  get 
$20  to  $40  a  day,  but  the  $(U)-a-day  beg¬ 
gar  was  at  the  head.  Most  of  them  were 
entirely  able-bodied;  there  were  248  con¬ 
victions  out  of  246  arrests.  Some  of 
these  sturdy  beggars  become  quite  threat¬ 
ening  to  ti  woman  ulone  at  dusk.  Our 
own  rule  is  never  to  give  to  any  street 
beggar;  there  are  ample  outlets  for  one’s 
charity  Avhere  it  is  needed  and  deserved, 
and  there  is  no  charity  in  financing  idle 
rogues. 


SALT 


MELTING 


why  it  is  better  for 
all  farm  purposes 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salt. 
Hard,  granular,  non -porous 
crystals  or  flakes  that  are  slow 
dissolving  —  and  soft,  fluffy, 
porous  flakes  that  dissolve  com¬ 
pletely,  instantly,  without  ever 
leaving  a  trace. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt 
is  the  only  salt  of  soft,  porous 
flaky  texture.  That  is  why  it 
melts  like  snow — penetrates 
evenly  and  flavors  uniformly. 
And  you  use  less  of  it  than  of 
other  salts,  because  Colonial  is 
pure  salt — all  salt,  with  all  the 
moisture  removed. 

It  will  notcakeorlump.  Ordinary  saltsdo. 

Put  up  in  70- 
lb.  bags  of 
linenized  ma¬ 
terial  w  h  i  c  It 
makes  splen¬ 
did  toweling. 


Crocheted  rag  rugs  arc  quite  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  I  he  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ment  in  some  of  the  big  stores  has  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  to  instruct  customers  in 
this  work.  The  rags  for  crocheting  are 
sold  in  skeins  at  40e  a  skein,  all  dean, 
new  mgs,  dyed  in  fast  colors.  We  are 
told  that  it  takes  four  skeins  to  knit  a 
rug  4x2  ft.  It  sounds  strange  to  buy  car¬ 
pet  rags  by  the  skein,  but.  the  work  is 
popular,  and  many  city  women  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  make  these  old-time  rugs. 


Among  useful  patterns  which  we  have 
not  illustrated  is  a  set  forming  an  infant’s 
complete  wardrobe,  comprising  10  differ¬ 
ent  patterns,  the  price  of  the  set  being  40 
cents.  This  Is  not  ordered  hy  number,  hut 
as  "Infant’s  complete  wardrobe."  It  Avill 
be  found  a  great  convenience  in  planning 
the  layette.  Another  convenient  set  is 
“Baby’s  first  short  set."  consisting  of 
eight  patterns,  the  set  being  30e.  There 
are  some  simple  sets  consisting  of  infant's 
dress  and  wrapper,  or  petticoat  and  bar- 
row  coat.  There  is  one  very  useful  pat¬ 
tern.  0678,  one  size,  for  a  baby's  outdoor 
sleeping  garment,  with  hood,  in  which  the 
little  one  may  be  wrapped  as  snugly  as 


Bestforcook- 
ing,  baking, 
meat  curing, 
table  use  and 
all  farm  pur¬ 
poses. 


COLONIAL  \ 


Ordinary  Salt 

The  cube-like,  hard  crystals 
or  hard  flakes  of  other  salts 
make  dissolving  slow  and  un¬ 
even,  causing  poor  results.  In¬ 
sist  on  Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
ers  Salt. 


Colonial  Salt 

Each  tiny  speck  of  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt  is  like 
a  soft,  fluffy,  flat,  portus 
flake  of  snow.  Of  course,  it 
dissolves  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely. 


70  lAl< 


Among  savory  supper  dishes,  try 
creamed  cheese  toast.  It  mererly  calls 
for  a  smooth  cream  sauce,  to  which 
chopped  or  grated  cheese  has  beeu  added, 
an  ounce  or  more  to  the  cup  of  milk. 
The  sauce,  which  is  well  seasoned,  is 
stirred  until  the  cheese  is  well  blended 
with  it,  then  poured  over  uieely  browned 
toast.  The  original  recipe  says  the  toast 
should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  before  pour¬ 
ing  the  sauce  over  it,  but  we  prefer  it 


COLONIAL 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  STOCK  SALT— USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


Direct  from 
,■4  ,  mill 


to  insure  branching  out ;  a  moral  lesson, 
as  well  ns  n  cultural  one. 

Some  plants  are  notional.  Contrary  tc 
others,  1  wintered 


QftasefainAway 

mtfiJWusterole 


TWO  chib  men  who  hn\a  already  discussed 
life  Insurance  now  talk  about  It  furl  her. 
One  hii.vb:  'Tin  mighty  Rind  to  hear  you 
took  out  that  poliev  in  llio  T’08TAT.  T.IFE  11 
will  save  you  money  as  com  os  red  to  what  1  hail 
to  pay  at  your  "Re  "  The  young  man  rays: 
"Yes.  I  not  only  save  money,  hut  there  ate  other 
advantages  that  make  it.  so  veil  worth  while.  I’m 
RoltiR  to  take  another  POSTAL  policy."  to  which 
the  other  exclaims  "Good  Work!" 


water  hyacinth  in 
an  undrained  dish  of  soil  several  times, 
keeping  the  earth  like  mud;  then  in  Sum¬ 
mer  I  kept  tin  inch  nr  two  of  water  on 
the  soil,  and  it  bloomed  every  Summer. 
Its  queer  balloons  were  always  an  object 
of  interest. 

The  Othonna.  or  pickle  plant,  I  could 
not  grow  till,  in  despair.  I  put  it  in  the 
edge  of  a  large  pot  and  shaded  by  a  large 
plant.  It  was  just  what  it  wanted,  and 
now  the  dainty  plant  trims  many  others, 
as  does  the  Tradescantia,  or  joint  plant, 
and  Kenilworth  ivy.  mother  bee. 


When  the  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  starts  to  tingle  in  your 
joints  and  muscles,  get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
sore  spot.  As  Musterole 
penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome 
relief  from  old  man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
does  the  work  without  the  bum 
and  blister  Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  eroupy  colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumatism  and  congestion  of  all 
kinds,  just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  waitfor  trouble,  keep  ajar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

Recommended  often  by  nurses  and 
doctors,  it  comes  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Hard  Sauce 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  hard  sauce? 
It  is  made  with  granulated  sugar  and 
has  a  sandy  appearance,  mbs.  a.  j.  m. 

The  f<dlow:ng  is  the  standard  recipe 
for  hard  sauce:  <  )ne-foilrtli  cup  butter, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Nowadays  economy  means  much,  and  that  is 
why  thrifty  men  and  women  nrc  so  direful  about 
Retting  the  most  for  their  money 

And  they  arc  also  giving  inure  attention  to  their 
physical  well-being  than  ever  before. 

Their  aim  is  to  save  money  and  safeguard 
health,  and  that's  why  so  many  thoughtful  people 
are  turning  to  the 


Postal  Lite  Insurance 
Company 

Resources,  ....  §10,000,000 
Annual  Income,  -  2,000,000 

Insurance  in  Force,  -  -  42,000,000 


Policyholders  save  money  because  on  payment 
“f  their  very  first  premium  they  vet  the  benefit  of 
and  may  deduct  a  P>s  per  cent,  guaranteed  divi¬ 
dend.  an  equivalent'  of  the  ordinary  agent's  coin- 
mission  which  we  have  averaged  and  deduct 
throughout  the  premium-paying  period  of  the 
policy.  In  this  way.  and  in  others  itlso,  js 

Life  Insurance  Simplified  By  Cutting 
Out  Middlemen 

Furthermore,  the  Company  is  mindful  of  the 
pood  health  of  its  policyholders  and  alms  to  keep 
them  in  proper  physlenl  condition  by  means  of  ,i 
free  medical  cxiiininai ion  each  year,  and  also 
through  the  distribution  of  periodical  Health 
Bulletins  by  Its  Health  Bureau.  The  Company 
therefore 

Saves  Money  and  Safeguards 
Health 

To  find  out  what  you  can  save  and  how  your 
physical  condition  may  posalhlv  be  improved,  call 
at  the  Company's  offices,  send  in  the  Mail-batt 
Coupon  printed  below  or  write  and  say: 

TYroae  mail  ilir  insumi  nee  information  as  m«M- 
timird  in  'The  Mural  New-Yorker  for  Jon  nil  ry  7  th, 

In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation, 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

No  agent  will  he  sent  to  visit  you.  The 
POST  At..  ,.s  stared,  has  no  agents,  and  resultant 
commission-savings  go  to  you.  becaoso  you  deal 
direct.  nur  new  descriptive  booklet,  "Buying 
Direct,”  will  he  mailed  on  request. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

\V M  R.  MALONE,  Prtndtnl 

511  Filth  Avenue,  cor.  43rd  St.  New  York 


<«  I  Fresh  from  factory! 

I’  [  Loading  style  of  season, 
sparkling  new  from  shoe¬ 
maker's  Inst.  Order  now 
— wear  them  a  week! 
After  seven  days  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  the 
value,  style  and  Wearing 
qualities,  send  them  hack! 
We  will  at  once  refund 
money.  Not  one  penny  of 
profil  do  We  make  on  these 
shoes.  You  pay  only  labor 
ja  and  material  cost.  Weof- 
L  for  tills  merely  to  keep 
men  with  families  era- 
m  ployed  during  the  Win- 
gjK.  tor.  At  this  sensation- 
K8l  ally  low  price  we  can 
make  no  C.O.D.  shfp- 
ments  and  request 
money  to  he  sent 
with  order. 

tree 

Catalog 

Shoe 

Bargains 

Oil 

Request 


nn73.  Child's  dress  with  bloomers,  2  and  4 
yea  re. 

1< >.'■!).  Embroidery  design  in  tulip  motif. 

The  two-year  size  will  require  1 1  _■  yards  of 
material  27  in.  wide.  in.  yards  3d,  with  Ts  yard 
-14  for  the  dress;  1  l-j  yards  30  or  14  extra  for 
the  bloomers. 

9S99.  Doll's  dress  ami  cap.  is,  •_>"  pud  2d  in. 
high.  The  22-in.  doll  will  require  l'i  arils  of 
material  27  in.  wide,  '{,  yard  30  or  44.  with  % 
yard  any  width  f.,r  the  cap. 

1H1411.  Doll's  pajamas,  is  t’2  and  20  in.  high. 
A  bathrobe  is  also  in.  hided  In  this  pattern.  The 
22-in,  doll  will  require  Tg  yard  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  "i  yard  SO.  yard  4  1 

8*37.  Doll's  ,  oat  and  tatu  hat,  IS  22  and  20 
in.  high.  The  22  in.  doll  will  require  l1,  yards 
of  material  27  In.  wide,  l  yard  3d  or  44. 

!»0l"ir>.  lioH's  Set.  rOiucistlng  ,.f  dress,  drawers 
and  princess  slip.  IS.  22  and  20  in  high.  The 
22-in.  doll  will  require  T*  yard  of  material  30 
in.  wide  for  the  dress.  -Is  yard  of  30  for  the 
drawers.  *■>  yard  for  the  slip. 

t*o2i>.  Ha  by  doll’s  outfit,  IS.  22  and  20  in. 
high.  The  medium  size  will  require  lb  yards 
of  material  27  or  30  in.  wide  for  the  dress,  1 1 A 
yards  27  or  30  in.  wide  for  kimono.  1  yard  27. 
ili  yard  30  for  the  petticoat.  yard  27  or  30 
for  cat  e  or  hood. 

A!1  patterns  20  cents. 


l\  omen's 

#  »n.sho«  of  Ki'tiu'iv* 

K  i«l  l.oatix-r*  Ftrooih 
• '«: f it ■>* .  k  it’vful  wulhitir  Wm»,  *tylisb  rubber  heel: 
r  «  :itlv  p«‘rft»TJtTe*l:  firm  Medium  toe  as 

ybnvvn  btoutl  too.  Slafr*  rhoitar.  Black  only. 
Sizes  2  1-2  to  8.  Price  u*  r  paii  Postpaid  SI. 98. 


OUICKSTEPSHOE  CO. 
1  BOSTON  MASS. 


Addreea 


Occupation 


Exact  date  of  htriti 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 


ARE  CO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

This  delicious  coffee  sup-  jmgg  g% 

plied  to  families  in  5  lb.  lots  ** 

or  over  at  Ihe  wholesale  |jj 

price— Bean  or  Ground. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  REl :EIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK  .  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
StUit/aclion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  233-239  Washington  St. 

L^Lab fished  81  Y  ears  New  York  Citv 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
W  ith  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 


Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum.  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 

free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  D,  Malden,  Mass. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


r  |  Make  this  sweater  for  $2.00 

QEND  for  free  sample  card  of 
O  yarns  and  get  free  directions 
—  i^<'\  for  this  new  stripeu  slip-on. 

K7- - - <A\  \  Peace  Pale  Yarns  are  the  fin- 

\AA\  -*st  all-wont  worsted  yarns. 

- J  wVu  Prices  10  to  tOX.  cheaper  than 

\  — i  ’  any  yarns  anywhere  near  the 

ESC-  -^-=3  same  quality  Satisfaction 

—  — J  ■  '  guaranteed. 

F-oe  Samples — Send  today  for  40  free  yarn 
s  imolcs  ami  free  dir.-clion-<  for  this  sweater. 
PvaeeDaleMilD,Dept.459,£i  Madison  A ve,,N,  Y. 

Peace  Dale  Yarns 


The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


I  Postpaid,  a  dollar  bill. 
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(Compiled  from  U.  S.  Government  statistics) 


Look  at  this  diagram! 


It  shows  just  how  profitable  the  production  of  butter 
or  butter-fat  has  been  since  1914,  and  that  it  pays  just 
as  big  today  as  ever. 

The  top  line  of  the  black  area  shows  the  price  of 
butter,  while  the  bottom  line  shows  the  cost  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter.  The  thickness 
of  the  black  area  then  shows  the  spread  between  cost 
of  feed  and  price  of  butter  —  or  the  net  profit.  For 
example,  near  the  end  of  1921,  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  butter  cost  16.9  cents;  butter  sold  for  45.7,  leaving 
a  difference  of  28.8  cents  per  pound,  or  1~0 ( <  profit. 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  have  helped  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  put  the  butter  business  on  such  a 
profitable  basis — by  saving  .ream,  improving  butter  in 
quality,  saving  time,  and  saving  skim-milk,  in  the  best 
condition  for  feeding. 


De  Laval  Separator 

l  he  world's  standard 
— o\  er  2,500,000  in  use 
the  world  O' cr.  Skims 
cleaner,  turns  easier 
and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other. 


Let  a  De  Laval  start  making  and  saving  money  for 
you  now.  See  your  De  Laval  agent  or  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Prices  on  pre-war  basis.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  .Madison  St.  61  Beale  Street 

Sooner  or  laier  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


De  Laval  Milker 

The  better  wav  of  milk¬ 
ing  —  cheaper,  faster 
and  cleaner  than  any 
other  way  of  milking. 
In  use  on  thousands  of 
dairy  farms. 


Bui)  a  Milking'  Machine 


Never  Leaks  Oil 


Lfttfc&U  ..W 


AIR  CDMPRESSQR5-H0I5T5-TR0UEYS-CRANE5 


°f£Ti*ht 
\  P.'M.'Co. 


( -o 


Any  good  mechanical  milker  will  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  any  farm.  Does  the  average  milking  in  one-third  the  time 

required  hy  hand — increases  milk  yield  and  ia  better  for  the  cows.  To 
get  best  results  with  any  milker,  see  that  it  ia  equipped  with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 


Miulo  l>y  tnannfActurerscf  Cartl-.  Air  r.ftmr.rr.rorA. 
which  tot  v „t*i<  tmvu  *riv*-n  daily  wulhturttou  In 
fresh  water  eyslezu  anti  caruKO  ivKUllui Ions. 


•« 


The  Curtis  never  leaks  oil 
through  breather  port  — 
runs  10  to  J  1  times  ns 
long  on  the  same  quantity 
of  lubricating  nil— is  store 
econnnilenl,  rot)  tires  fire 
hazard  and  chances  of 
breakdown 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed,  etc., 
can’t  get  iulo  ctauk  case 
and  cut-out  bearings. 


Makes  IheMilkerMilk 

A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  Vacuum  pump.  In  the 
Curtis  is  combined  the  results  of  over  t'7  years’ experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pneumatic  machinery — to  which  vacuum  pumps  are  kindred. 
The  present  design  was  adopted  only  after  many  field  tests  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  change  has  since  been  necessary — a  perfect  vacuum  pump 
Insist  on  a  milker  equipped  with  the  Curtis  Vacuum  Pump. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

lf>58  Kicnlen  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brunch  Office:  .i.lo-E  liudivn  Terminal,  New  York  City 


Long,  thick  hair  on  your  cows  catches  manure  and  other 
filth  — the  most  careful  milker  can’t  keep  it  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Right  now.  and  as  long  as  the 
cows  arc  .stabled,  clip  them  regularly  every  few 
weeks  on  udders  and  flanks.  This  keeps  the 
hair  short  and  these  parts  arc  quickly  cleaned 
before  nriUtintf,  and  the  disease-broSdlftflr  filth 
docs  not  contaminate  the  milk.  Clipping  is 
u  big  help  in  producing  milk  clean,  safe 

}»><]  sanitary  ill  every  way.  vV*  fig  V  r1]  Clip  with  the 

Practiced  bp  leading  [)  I  Stewart  No.  1 

men  everywhere — you  can  J  C  Y  ws  Bull  Hearing  Clip- 

not  produce  milk  with  *1  l/A  J3  ,  J  pirq:  Machine.  Woduced 

,  ‘  >*TR«rl  ft  A  j  kf  pne*  of  *12.00  now  in 

low  bay  torto^cr-  /V, )  j  0  effect.  Of  guaranteed  quality 

coant  viillr  vTv.yptjT,  A/  •  L  throughout,  backed  by  31  years  of 

notit.  „-j:  f|  II  t5-<  bonis.t  manufacturing.  Kolidmelel  furs 

— enclosed, protected,  run  in  oil  All  wear¬ 
ing  parfo  Imrdonod  steel,  flund  operated  ■  -runs 
easy — strongly  built — lusts  long. 

At  your  dealer'll,  or  send  us  *3— puy  rest  on  orrivul. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

Ucp!  ti  ll  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chieacjo  —  31  years  making  aualily  products 


f*~~- - 

.  - - - - - - - — - 

j:  '"MV.;.; 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

I 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  give  mo  feeding  ration  to 
be  fed  with  ground  oats,  cobmcal.  and 
cornstalks,  to  make  a  balanced  milk  ra¬ 
tion?  S.  R.  A. 

Rooky  Uill,  N.  J. 

Where  you  have  ground  oats,  corn  and 
cohmeal,  as  home-grown  concentrates,  and 
where  you  intend  to  use  cornstalks  for 
roughage,  f  would  suggest  the  following 
shovel  mixture :  •"■Oil  lbs.  corn  and  cob- 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  bran. 
150  lbs,  gluten.  100  lbs.  oilmen],  50  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  I  should  use  the  1”.  per 
cent  grade  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  make 
sure  llu.t  I  lie  oil  meal  does*  not  contain  any 
ground  screenings.  Feed  1  lb.  of  (his 
mixture  for  each  2*6  Ihs.  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  making  sure  that  the 
cows  have  free  access  to  salt,  in  lieu  of 
which  1  should  add  to  llic  grain  ration 
1 14  •id'  cent  of  salt.  You  would  receive 
better  results  if  you  provided  some  moist¬ 
ened  heel  pulp  for  succulence,  and  in  ease 
you  purchased  soup  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
to  provide,  in  part,  the  roughage  necessary 
to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  your  dairy 
cow  s. 

Dairy  Ration  with  Mangels 

Will  you  give  mo  ration  for  Holstein 
cows?  I  have  mangels.  Alfalfa  hay.  bran, 
hominy,  beer  grains  and  silage. 

( Chester,  N.  ,T.  e,  r..  k. 

Usually  in  feeding  dairy  cows  il  is  safe 
to  assume  that  they  will  consume  1  lb. 
of  liav  an  I  3  lbs.  pf  silage  daily  for  oaeli 
100  lbs.  live  weight.  Furthermore,  it  is 
safe  to  use  as  a  guide  the  factor  (hat  ap¬ 
portions  I  lb.  of  grain  per  day  for  each 
o*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  animal  per 
day  ;  or.  to  he  more  exact,  one  should  feed 
as  many  pounds  of  grain  per  day  as  the 
animal  produces  in  pounds  of  butterfaf  iu 
a  week.  Since  you  have  mangels  and  si¬ 
lage.  I  should  feed  some  of  both  each  day; 
let  us  say.  30  lbs.  of  silage  and  10  Ihs.  of 
mangels  for  a  1200-lb.  cow-,  and  iu  ad¬ 
dition.  allow  her  all  of  the  Alfalfa  hay 
tlml  she  will  clean  up  during  the  middle 
of  t lie  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  il  is 
possible  for  you  to  obtain  genuine  brewery 
grains  under  existing  conditions  of  man- 
nfai-lnrc.  Rather,  it  is  probable  that  so- 
called  brewery  grains  are  nothing  but 
yeast  or  vinegar  grains,  which  means  that 
they  arc  low  in  prolein,  high  in  filler,  and, 
Consequently,  low  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  5  nii  have  failed  to  suggest  the  use 
of  any  protein  concentrate,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  compound  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  using  only  bran  or  hominy. 
I  would  suggest  the  use  of  gluten  feed  or 
cottonseed  meal,  aid  submit  the  following 
proportions  of  such  materials:  Bran,  250 
tbs. :  hominy.  -hit,  lbs.;  gluten  feed,  250 
tbs.:  qilmeal.  10(1  lbs. 


Beet  Pulp  in  Dairy  Ration 

T  am  feeding  five  cows  this  Winter.  1 
have  no  silo,  and  have  corn  fodder  and 
cow  pea  hay  for  roughage.  I  am  feeding 
a  mixture  of  (>00  lbs.  corn  in  cal.  500  lbs. 
ground  oats.  300  lbs.  wheat  bran.  M00  lbs. 
"Iillen  feed.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  oilmeal.  old  process,  Gould  I  improve 
m.v  mixture  by  adding  some  beet  pulp? 
if  so.  advise  me  ln>w  to  feed  it, 

Maryland.  w.  r.  c. 

You  could  improve  the  foregoing  ration 
intended  for  rows  in  milk  by  providing 
moistened  beet  pulp  as  a  succulent  feed. 
The  grain  ration  in  itself  is  a  very  good 
one,  provided  you  would  add  1*4  or  2 
per  cent  of  salt  to  the  combination.  The 
beet  pulp  should  he  moistened  for  12 
hours  previous  to  being  fed.  and  the 
moistened  pulp  should  be  given  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  daily  production  of  your 
animals,  ordinarily  from  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
cow  per  day,  which  means  from  M  to  5 
lbs,  of  the  dried  pulp.  It  should  be  fed 
in  two  dual  feedings,  morn'ug  and  even 
ing.  and  may  lie  mixed  with  the  dry 
grain  at  feeding  time.  Do  not  wet  or 
soak  the  grain  that  you  are  feeding;  rath¬ 
er  feed  it  dry.  Rive  the  cows  all  of  the 
roughage  Ilia!  they  will  consume,  and  al¬ 
low  approximately  100  lbs.  of  grain  for 
each  1150  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day. 
Let  Hie  cow’s  have  all  of  the  corn  fodder 
that  they  will  pick  over,  and  if  you 
have  an  abundance  of  the  cow  pea  hay 
let  them  have  as  much  of  this  as  they  mm 
consume  without  undue  laxaliveness.  If 
'heir  voiding#  imve  a  characteristic  and 
peculiar  odor  it  is  evidence  t lift t  they  are 
being  fed  excessively  on  protein  feeds. 


Ration  with  Pea  Hay 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
to  be  used  with  pea  hay  for  Jersey  cows 
giving  about  five  per  cent  milk?  Would 
vou  ndvi  e  feeding  pea  hnv  nr  fodder  to 
Cow  to  he  fresh  in  a  month,  and  what 
grain?  E.  N.  H. 

Oharlotteville.  Ara. 

1  presume  that  you  refer  to  Canada 
field  pen  hay.  in  which  instance  it  can  he 
safely  fed  cither  to  cows  in  milk  or  to 
dry  cows.  A  satisfactory  ration  for  the 
dry  cows  would  result  from  utilizing  equal 
parts  of  common!,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  and  linseed  meal.  This  should  be 
fed  generously  in  order  to  enable  the  cows 
to  gain  iu  vigor  aud  condition  during  their 


rest  period.  Fop  the  cow  in  milk  I  would 
allow  nil  of  Hie  pea  hay  and  corn  fodder 
that  she  would  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily,  and  in  addition.  f«ed  1  lb.  daily  of 
the  following  grain  ration  for  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  ;  35  lbs.  cornmeal.  80 

lbs.  bran.  25  Ihs.  cottonseed  meal,  10  lbs. 
ground  oats. 

Bull  in  Poor  Condition 

Would  you  give  the  proper  ration  for 
bull?  ,\i  present  he  has  a  dry,  rather  hard 
skin,  which  makes  him  ruh.  What  can 
I  do  to  Improve  him?  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  him  niHmr  heavily  of  corn  fodder,  also 
nhmil  3  qts,  of  provender  and  bran  mixed 
per  day.  Would  you  advise  giving  any 
medicine,  such  as  sulphur?  E.  c. 

South  Royalton,  Vt, 

A  suitable  ration  for  a  bull  would  re¬ 
sult  from  combining  equal  parts  of  ground 
corn  and  common],  oats,  wheat  bran,  and 
oilmeal.  Feed  a  bull  weighing  1.000  Ihs 
about  7  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day.  In 
addition,  allow  him  a  reasonable  amount 
of  roughage,  such  as  corn  fodder  or  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  While  25  per  cent  of  oilmeal 
is  rather  a  generous  allowance.  1  have 
suggested  this  amount  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  bull's  skin  is  harsh  and  stilt',  and 
this  ingredient  will  most  likely  improve 
Ibis  condition.  Make  sure  that  the  bull 
does  not  hav  >  “cooties."  in  which  case  it 
would  be  well  to  go  over  the  coat  with 
a  mixture  made  up  of  seven  parts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  three  parts  of  gasoline.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
any  tonics,  for  the  ration  suggested  is 
complete  and  satisfactory,  and  ought  to 
improve  the  condition  you  have  described. 

Feeding  Dry  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  mixture  to  be 
fed  a  Holstein  cow  during  the  dry  period? 
I  can  buy  cornmeal,  "round  oats,  while 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  gluten,  cottonseed 
meal,  etc.  Am  feeding  corn  fodder  aud 
mixed  bay  for  roughage,  w.  k.  k. 

Ransomville.  N.  Y. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  dry 
cows  to  put  on  a  generous  amount  of 
ilcsli  in  order  that  they  may  approach  the 
calving  period  in  high  condition,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  animal  be  fed  a  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
'•round  oats,  oilmeal.  and  wheat  bran. 
Feed  a  Holstein  cow  weighing  1.2(H)  lbs. 
from  N  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per 
day.  and  iu  addition,  urge  her  to  eal  all 
of  lh>‘  mixed  liny  and  corn  fodder  that 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish  Do  not  he 
alarmed  if  this  cow  fed  in  lliis  way  puts 
on  a  liberal  amount  of  flesh,  for  this  is 
necessary  if  it  is  desired  that  she  yield  the 
maximum  amount  of  milk  during  her 
forthcoming  lactation  period.  If  you 
could  provide  some  c*over  or  Alfalfa  hay 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  minerals 
were  provided  in  abundance,  it  would  in¬ 
sure  a  stronger  calf  and  a  more  persistent 
yield  of  milk  during  the  lactation  period. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  n  young  purebred  Jersey  heifer 
that  is  coming  fresh  in  January.  She  has 
been  in  pasture  all  Summer,  and  1  should 
like  to  know  what  to  feed  her  from  now 
on  until  she  comes  in.  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  a  good  balanced  ration  after  she 
comes  fresh  ?  c.  r,. 

North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

T  am  assuming  that  your  heifer  is  well 
grown,  and  that  she  is  carrying  a  reason¬ 
able  amocul  of  (lesli.  I  should  use  a  ra¬ 
tion  eoiisUHng  of  30  lbs.  cornmeal.  30 
lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  bran.  20  lbs.  nit- 
meal.  10  lbs.  gluten  feed,  114  lbs.  salt. 
Of  tliis  mixture,  I  should  feed  from  7  lbs. 
to  10  lbs.  daily,  and  in  addition,  let  her 
have  all  of  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
that  she  will  consume.  Any  surplus  flesh 
dial  may  be  formed  during  this  period 
previous  in  gestation  will  be  promptly 
eonvci  (nil  into  milk  after  the  heifer  fresh¬ 
ens  and  gels  her  regular  stride  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk.  Reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  supplied  daily  ns  calving  time  ap¬ 
proaches.  l  imit  the  grain  ration  ro  oats 
and  bran  the  week  following  parturition. 
In  case  the  udder  does  not  become  in¬ 
flamed  or  feverish,  the  grain  ration  can 
be  gradually  increased  and  the  heifer 
placed  op  the  following  grain  ration  about 
two  weeks  after  calving:  ('oimmcal.  85 
lbs. :  wheat  bran.  25  lbs. ;  gluten  feed, 
20  lbs.;  oilmeal.  12  lbs.:  wheal  middlings. 
8  lbs  :  salt,  1  *{.  lbs.  Feed  1  lb  of  this 
grain  ration  for  each  3H>  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  and  iu  addition  provide 
•1  lbs,  of  dried  bed  pulp  to  be  fed  in  two 
equal  portions  morning  and  night,  aud 
mixed  with  the  other  ration  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  water  for  12  hours. 
This  will  provide  succulence,  will  increase 
the  pnlutnbiUty  of  the  mixture,  and  make 
it  safe  for  yon  In  feed  a  generous  grain 
ration.  Continue  the  use  of  Alfalfa  or 
clover  liny,  for  the  value  of  the  grain 
ration  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
roughage  used.  Keep  salt  before  the  heifer 
at  all  times, 

“So  your  chief  symptoms  are  a  high 
fever  and  constant  thirst."  “Yes.  doc¬ 
tor:  but  if  you’ll  cure  the  fever  T’ll  take 
care  of  the  thirst.” — 'Boston  Transcript. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


is  left,  when  ground  and  dried,  makes  an 
excellent  feed,  containing  37  per  cent  of 
protein.  In  addition  to  this  high  analy¬ 
sis,  the  seed  is  said  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  vitamines,  thus  making  a 
very  valuable  feed. 


Keeping  a  Pig 

The  little  picture  with  this  shows  a  pig 
raised  by  one  of  our  readers.  The  local 
paper  says  of  it : 

Veteran  Peter  D.  Howell  of  Beilvale 
believes  ill  having  home-raised  pork,  and 
he  always  has  a  good-sized  hog  to  butcher. 
He  killed  one  last  week  that  dressed  50S 
ibs.  It  was  a  Chester  White.  11  months 
old  at  the  time  of  killing,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  it  was  $50.  Oue-half  of 
i  he  animal  was  sold  for  $30.  and  the  other 
half  was  for  Mr.  Howell  and  his  friends. 
It  afforded  fine  pork;  we  know,  because 
we  bad  a  good-sized  sample. 

Thousands  of  our  people,  who  live  in 
small  places,  or  even  in  towns,  keep  a  pig 


Eczema 

Our  cow  bns  little  lumps  or  pimples 
which  seem  very  itchy.  She  rubs,  and 
they  get  raw  and  bloody,  especially  under 
neck.  She  had  a  fine  heifer  calf,  hut  it 
has  the  same  trouble  its  mother  has,  only 
perhaps  worse.  They  have  it  more  in 
warm  weather,  but  it  shows  a  little 
almost  any  time  of  year.  c.  s. 

Alabama.  - 

Were  this  a  parasitic  disease,  it  would 
have  spread  to  other  cattle,  therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  it  is  a  form  of  eczema 
very  similar  to  what  is  termed  “Summer 
itch”  of  the  horse,  or  to  poison  ivy  skin 
irritation  of  man.  Tendency  to  it  may 
be  hereditary,  but  it  is  more  likely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  indigestion  or  induced  by 
change  of  feed,  such  as  green  grass  or 
new  hay.  We  should  advise  mixing  in 
the  feed  twice  daily,  when  the  trouble  is 
present,  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal 
and  one  part  each  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In¬ 
crease  the  soda  if  found  necessary. 
Cleanse  affected  parts,  and  when  dry  ap¬ 
ply  every  three  days  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one-half 
ounce  each  of  oil  of  tar  and  coal  tar  dip 
and  one  pint  of  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed 
oil.  This  lotion  will  he  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  for  either  mange  (scab)  or 
eczema.  If  it  proves  irritating,  omit  oil 
of  tar.  A.  s.  A. 


(Persistent,  economical  production  ■ 
of  milk  and  butter  tat  of  the  highest  I 
quality  and  flavor  is  the  combina-  I 
tion  that  pays  the  bills  and  cancels  I 
mortgages.  These  are  the  out-  I 
standing  virtues  that  you  will  find 
when  you  investigate  Guernseys. 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 
"  The  Story  of  the  Qncrnxey."  2 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-27  PETERBORO,  N  H. 


Young  bulls,  ready  for  service.  Hull 
calves,  uiie  to  six  luont.hsoid.  Ail  fine, 
straight  young  folio, vs.  from  dams  with 
large  records,  or  that  are  now  being 
tested,  Herr  of  blood  lines.  Come  to 
us  for  rlie  best  in  Guernseys.  Herd 
established  twenty-! wo  years.  Undo/' 
Federal  supervision  and  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

BELLMATH  FARMS 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  West  view  Glen  Lad  die 

burn  Jan  H,  JVi’t  .  sired  by  Langwator  I'linna*. 
whonefliet  daughter  ,.ji  test  Inis  just  pi  odU,  i  il  h:  In 
lb».  of  milk  Mod  fd  31  lbs.  of  fat  in  one  month.  Tim 
ilam  is  King'd  Purely  l.ftdeie,  a  granddaughter  of  >,'■• 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  rest  Mild  in  181  days  Inis  produced 
«.UU2  lbs.  milk  and  29S  lbs.  fat.  Thus 'calf  straight 
and  clean,  and  from  a  limd  under  Federal  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  past  i wo  year,.  Th>-  Hi  st  check  for  *800 
gets  him.  WESTV  LEW  FARM,  I'millug.  N  V 


“Waiter."  he  colled,  sniffing  the  air 
suspiciously,  “never  mind  that  order  now; 
I  con  never  cot  when  (here's  o  smell  of 
fresh  point  around.”  “If  you’ll  just  wait 
a  few  minutes,  sir.’’  replied  the  waiter, 
"them  two  young  ladies  will  be  going." 
— London  Punch. 


and  acquire  great  skill  in  coring  for  it. 
Some  of  the  gains  they  can  pack  upon  a 
pig  are  remarkable.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
how  they  do  it.  but  they  treat  the  pig 
almost  like  one  of  the  family.  Perhaps 
that  helps.  With  a  man  who  can  raise  a 
pig  like  Mr.  Howell  can.  and  a  woman 
who  knows  how  to  care  for  the  meat,  a 
pig  becomes  a  profitable  citizen. 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  l..<se<s.  Save  time  Free 
Delivery  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Dept  R.  Girdner  Matt 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber-  E 
culm  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris  i 

Owner  Superintendent 

•  . . PlIPPtppMMRRtlMlUMtap1 


A  Herd  from  One  Cow 

John  T.  MeKnight,  Oaklawn  Farm.  El¬ 
lington.  Conn..  <>wns  a  herd  of  21  purebred 
Guernsey  females,  all  descended  from  one 
cow.  Lady  Sylvia  of  Barnstable  121156, 
purchased  10  years  ago.  Mr.  McKnight's 
xperience  will  be  of  interest  r . »  some  who 
have  entertained  ambitions  for  building 
up  a  herd  of  purebred  dairy  cattle,  and 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  large 
investment  at  the  outset. 

“In  January,  11111.  I  purchased  a 
purebred  four-year-old  cow.  Lady  Syl¬ 
via  of  Marnstahle  21150.  due  to 
freshen  in  May  of  that  year,  this  being 
The  only  purebred  female  T  ever  bought. 
\bout  a  year  previous  I  had  secured  a 
nice,  registered  Guernsey  bull  calf.  The 
cow  dropped  a  heifer  calf  in  May.  1011. 
and  the  next  May  gave  me  another  heifer. 
She  has  given  a  strong,  healthy  calf  every 
>ear,  ami  every  year  in  May.  with  a 
single  exception,  when  the  freshening  time 
went  over  into  June.  She  has  thus  given 
me  11  calves,  eight  of  which  were  lieifors, 
and  is  in  calf  again  for  next  May.  Since 
January.  1011.  I  have  had  -11  purebred 
calves  dropped  on  the  place,  all  direct 
descendants  of  tlii>  one  eov>  ;  26  of 

these  calves  were  heifers,  and  15  were 
bulls.  When  the  first  calf  grew  up  and 
freshened  for  the  first  time  she  gave  a 
heifer,  and  all  this-helped  to  give  an  early 
start  toward- a  purebred  herd. 

"The  second  and  third  daughters  of  the 
mother  cow  were  sold  after  each  had  fresh¬ 
ened  the  first  time,  each  giving  a  heifer 
calf.  One  other  daughter  was  killed  by 
lightning.  In  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
calves  we  have  had  fairly  good  results, 
yet  not  entirely  free  from  difficulties. 
One  nice  calf  was  lost  by  white  scours, 
and  one  was  sacrificed  by  exposure  to 
pneumonia.  Still,  with  all  these  five  fe¬ 
males  early  removed  from  the  herd,  we 
have  now.  after  a  period  of  a  little  over 
10  years,  a  hunch  of  21  females,  all  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  one  mother  row.  We 
now  have  four  generations  milking — all 
in  direct  line  of  descent.  Grandma  Sylvia 
is  still  strong  and  hearty." 


Clean  stock  About  to  calve  or  in  milk.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  489,  Highland  Falls,  New  "York 


For  Sale-10  Head  ol  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 

Some  with  A.  K.  rerun!  and  rest  dam  have  records. 
All  bred  to  Nr  Flu-.  L'ltra  or  Wyehmok  1021!).  Also 
four  heifer  calves  ami  a  few  good  grades.  Prices 
to  sell,  Overstocked. 

Caldwell  Place  JOHN  S.  RICH  Marion,  N.  Y. 

'-£>  mile*  E*wt  of  ft.  •cheater  ) 


I  H i» w  fteiiutlful  Thoroughbred  AX-OKA  (’AT8 
A\l>  KITTENS  for  hh.1>  .  Male-  $6  ;  Female*.  $5 
JOHN  KAN  LETT.  Pine  Tree  Cal  Firm,  lloel*»  ilk.  Mnioe 


German  Shepherd  oi°l  ^ g us h*s h e%° iaER d  1 

,  1  H  I  I  MM)  Does.  UROOD 

Matrons,  pres,  ‘.’end  10c  for  large  iiuttriiciive  list. 

NIS1I.NA  COLLIE  KENNELS.  W,  II.  Watson, 
Mur..  Ilo*  1HS.  Macon.  Mo.,  form-rly  of  O.klind.  Iowa 


We  are  iifTeriug  fur  wilt  two  registered  bulls  ready 
furherviee  from  A.  K,  stuck  on  Oolb  sides  fur  S  t  SO 
EACH.  Alsu  two  y mincer  balls  from  six  to  nine 
month*  old  fur  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin 't  ested.  Kml  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  totiasset.  Mass. 


One  Registered 
Airedale  Female 


One  Year  Old  Fine  Specimen, 
''oior.  Rich  Tn '  Marking.  ft  luck 
Jacket.  Regular  Airedale  type. 
If  yon  want  the  host  buy  this 
One  *nte  prior.  $«<>. 

FrrurbeoMu,  1L  J.  Dept.  6 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from 8-12  mos.  old, 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R, 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$25o.  Females 
$300-5800. 

P.  E.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Ilolllston,  Mass. 


Mail  mo?! 7  and  I  will  shipyon  registered  line  lired 
i  b.  King  Oorts  ng  Pup.  male  or  foinnie.  The  Sire  , 
host  son  of  t’h.  Geelong  Gladiator:  hid  grand  sires, 
Ch.  King  Oarnng  and  I’h.  Geelong  Cadet.  The  Dam: 
A  Bp  end  hi  Gramldaught-r  of  ('h,  King  Oorang. 
t  .  KASMUhSliJi  R.  F.  0.  Dover,  N.  J. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  P 


We  offer  Farmeis  and  Hrceders  •  »f  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May  — Polly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret  and  fUenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dame  or  lams  that  will  lie  tested.  Wi  lie  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees  W,W4  „  s  Ki  s,  p|||u 


A  X  XX  E  ID  A  EES 

By  and. i  if  site*  ami  (nun  heat  typo  matrons  ogiy. 
On i  pnpp  •  -  ave  won  24  prize*  this  fa  I.  13  firsts, 

Q.  RAkSIUsaK'  It.*'.  D.  lioier.  N.J, 


FEMALE  AIREDALE 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


18  null  ili'.  Hcgi'teied.  Ooratig  strain.  Twelve 
Dollar*  I.,  A  ii  rdalc  ntnlo,  Twenty  Dollars. 

B.  E.  LONG  -  *  Dayton,  Pa. 


Bull  eulv.  amt  bulls  of  serviceable ago  A  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  T't-p'es  very  ivasonubl— •  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHYILLE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Columbia,!  While  Collie  Puppies 

Very  li.  auiliul.  l-jne  pels  ami  stuck  driveo. 

Dr.  T.  PAUL  PKKRY  -  TaXjiwbi.i,  Virginia 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 


8  mos  $65.  Grandson  of  imported  cow  l'n  -e 
Bred  Hampshire  Sows :  farrow  in  spring.  $.>o. 

E.  B.  FI66S  R  0  I  Delmar.  Delaware 


NVm.  F.  Fritz  of  Fritzl.vn  Farms.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  brooder  of  Buernsej  cattle, 
writes;  “I  would  like  to  call  ynur  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  our  senior  herd  sire. 
Frank  Rose,  who  has  proved  hi  in  self  10  he 
a  great  sire,  as  every  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  so  far  tested,  has  been  better  than 
her  darn,  at  the  same  age.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Frank’s-  Lily  of  Fritzl.vn.  hav¬ 
ing  produced  520.00  lbs.  fat  as  a  two- 
year-old  in  the  double  letter  class.  She 
missed  qualifying  for  a  class  leader  with 
loss  than  lb.  of  fat.  Another  one  of 
his  daughters.  Fillpail  of  Fritzl.vn.  has 
milked  as  high  as  50,0  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day.  Mas  produced  iu  216  days  441.40 
lbs.  fat.  from  S, 002.5  lbs.  of  milk.  1  re¬ 
cently  sold  her  hull  calf  by  wire  to  Dr. 
Wright  of  Seattle,  Wash." 


fin-  hunting  and  killing  rat-  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  five.  Levi  Eurirewurllr  New  London.  Ohio 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  SS 

lured  Fetluriil  accredited  herd,  and  Duroc  red  pigs,  f ■  >.■ 
alt  at  reasonable  prieo.  «.  c  CtiCMEY.  Cistleton  an  H0d„o,  u.v 


IVe  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


1  II  A  M  1**11 1  li  K  IIOW  \  *:\V  E8  and  Ram 

llog.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Kam  lambs  Fur 
-  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gl. \08ToNK.  N.  J 


BROWN  K  ATE  4ihs  SI 

She  made  World  Ayrshire  record,  only  once  ex¬ 
ceeded  of  23,1122  lbs.  mils,  and  is  well  called  'The 
Ideal  Ayrshire  C«»w.  ‘  Her  son,  KATE'S  GOOD 
Gl  FT,  Is  the  sire  of  famous  hulls  and  (if  14  \.  If. 
daughters  with  others  on  test  We  olTer  his  sons, 
I  to  20  mos.  old,  out  of  exceptional  A,  It  iliims 
Prices  rnasonnhlc;  terms  to  suitconvenietice  of  any 
responsible  breeder.  f/errf  tuberrutos is  tree, 
6ELLEF0NTE  FARM  -  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


II  AM  1**11 1  KE  Ml  IK  I*.  KAMI 
*  Apply  Ol’llllt  HUM.  1‘nrellMe, 


For  Sale 


It  is  now  reported  that  a  new  protein 
feed  for  live  stock  has  been  developed 
from  tomato  seed.  Something  over  2.000 
tons  of  tomato  seeds  are  wasted  annually 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
catsup  and  other  tomato  products.  This 
tomato  seed  may  be  washed  and  pressed 
like  other  seeds.  A  valuable  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  pressing,  and,  what 


"  Rams,  1  At  2  y  rs.  old.  Also 

STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


\4i|L  ClncL  lingo  Coining  fresh,  *20.  Pairs  mated, 
LvlIlH  OIULK  UUBS  not  related.  «S5.  Fine  Toggen- 
burg Seed  buck.JSO.  Angora  Doe,  heavy  with  young. f£B. 
Pure  buck.  $80.  Trio.  fCO.  UOTD  GOLDSBORO,  Mom, ion.  r», 


Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

CKKSTMONT  KAKM  -  Suubury.  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


H  4™r  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

For  Sale- JE  RS  E Y S-Bulls-Also Heifers 

Sophie  Torment, nr  Breeding,  the  kind  that  get  large  and 
great  1  roducers-  D.  J.  Kem-.pp,  McVeytown,  I*a. 

I  HOLSTEINS  | 

FOR  SALE — 12  Perlecl  Reg.  Holsteins 

:S-v cin-ulds,  tuberculin  tested.  CU  il.iy  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Dimd.v  breeding.  Farm  f.„-  sale,  ideal 
.I'A".'."1;.!.  .  nu!  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  Oil  AS.  A. 

'  e  I  NfcY.  i'.  Kn’e  k'u:  C°”  Y*  70  mlleS 

1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

Dne  tc,  t  hree  yours  of  age:  choicely  lireii.  line  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  some  springing.  i)m>  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  <  'bonce  to  make  some  change. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Mitnnsville.N .  Y. 

Registered  i  Spot  Farm)  Holsteins 

cows  ami  ID  bulls.  JOHN  C.  It  EAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  llelfcr  Calves  from  A.  R  O.  dams 
T-  13.  tested.  8  I  E.I  EN8  It  IBIS, ,  \V il.on.  New  York 

olsteln-K rie.ijiu  It.ir.r  anifliitll  f l»lrr.,.  Purehred  reglster- 
■'  cd.and  high  grade  Splendid  Individuals  anil  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Figs.  BROWPCROFT  DUMB.  MtGraw.  Cor'Und  C»..  P.T 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  ^ ^5 

for  milk  ami  meat.  1'he  Durbam  cow  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invi.ed.  KOLwur  cbiivt  faRM.  ».  j. 

FOK  S*I,E—  Bull  Calves  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BMfiDLE  —  Bkockcort,  New  York 

|  SWINE  | 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkshire  barrow,  shown  by  Penna. 
gtale  College  at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
ExpoMtinu.  us  well  as  Ins  sire  and  dam  were  bred 
oy  utL  -Selrot^d  iiotli  br»n»  ami  open  of  the  Smith*  blood 
Uueenutv  for  safe.  h.C.*h  a.  H>,p«mi,oi1.  a.,  is,  oundee.  a.  t. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

HOLIDAY  SPECIAL  SALE 

40  Sows  aud  Gilts,  bred  to  our  noted  boars  for 
spjMiy  fitters.  Sows  that  have  had  litters.  Price 
52-  t0  *22  Gt.ts  to  farrow  their  first  litter, 

*  « -i  -  S;:>0  each-  ■‘summer  s bouts,  either  sex, 
to  *“^u;lch.  August  and  September  pigs,  either 
sex.  to  *15  e.-vh.  When  taken  in  lots  of  three 
"i-  more  we  pay  Express  charge. 

Richard  H  Stone,  Trumansburg\  N.  Y. 
SFR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  l,n  bpn  'g.  11122.  I, Mel's  to  a  good  on  of  Sa  mbuleer 
■ill.  All  BHOLEBA  IMMUNE  No.  1W2UO.  Fur  I'n.-'i  ildress 

J.  K.  l\  A  fSOX  -  Murblcdale,  Conn. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tJie  t Tu-ster  Wliite 
Breed  Ol  Hogs,  established  in  1S4H:  a  purely  eo- 
operalite  Association,  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders:  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  .10  each  at  °.ru-  and 
50c  earn i :  transfer  blanks  rr&e.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  mstii ictions  m  recording  your  hogs. 

L  R.  WALTER.  Stc>,  Bex  66.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRES 

Some  good,  growthy,  well-bred,  fall  gilts  and  spring 
hoars  for  sale.  BYRON  G.  MOON,  Troy,  N.  V. 

Bream  Bred  Berkshires  ^ *f'?u saf1' i 'Ti1  "•  k s 

JMl  C.  BKEAJI  Gettysburg,  I’h.  It.  I>.  No.  4 

D  1.  K  KSII  IB  LS.  Big  type  sows,  boarsond  pigs  for  sale. 
u  All  stuck  guaranteed.  PATS UO It  KAHMS,  lUntield.  .N.Y. 


ISAM  PS  HI  RES.  They  me 

bm-oii  tv  PC.  EUNTUALU  you  will  raise 
them,  WT\y  noc  now  I  Free  oircnlnr. 

A.  S.  CRAYBIIL.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Itox  It  .  ,  Itird-ln-Haiul.  I'i 


Re?  HamnshirPV  RnAr  Pigs.  Ifntilated  Pairs  and  Trios. 

lleg.llampPi'iK a 

Big  Type  Durocs  K 

bud  >'■  1.1-  I  u  p, n  sensation  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  -ire  Koval 
Sensation.  GOB  El.  I'AHMS  -  Annandate.  NJ. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  the  big  tvpe.  Moi'hord  1’alb finder  strain.  Sand  12 
weeks  old.  Only  a  few  left  Write  for  special  prices 
LIKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Nawxos,  Sussex  Co.,  n.  j. 

m  JR  fir’s  !'*  °ri?n  2nd.  O.  c.  K.  unit  bensalion 
..  L'AVVVp  It  r  c  It  d  1  n  g  Spring  Boars  and  Br,-d 
GUtS  for  sale.  I.  M.  rtVn.NO  KIN  A  SON.  Men-IUrld.  N  V. 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big.  smooth  typo  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing  1>  ed  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  mason abio  prices. 

W.  W.  VVEIMAY.  p.  0.  Box  Ilammeisiown,  Pa 

||  f  1  fc- — •inre  ** A  ACES,  FOR  SALE 

77  -»•  Keg.Htcred  cxira  line. 

Also  year-old  tioar.  Cone  A  Smithc.  GUd-tunc,  N.J. 

Rec-  D*  L  C.  anil  I  heeler  ft  hlte  Plan  and  bred  snwn 
EUGENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Way villk.  New  York 


Bb-  Tvnpf)  C  Free., 40J0 lbs.  Sows. *1J,  Boars. 

l I.  U.  31  ^12;  s-w-ks.  pisrs,  #9.  AUA-1  Breed¬ 
ing  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  i.  hill.  Seneca  Falls  N  I. 


[JUTu5 TT* 


Alter  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  ProL  F.  C.  Minkler 


no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  continued  un¬ 
til  the  calf  is  six  or  eight  months  old. 
The  small  amount,  however,  that  you  are 
feeding  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  supply  a 
great  deal  of  energy,  although  it  might 
provide  protein  enough  to  bring  about  sat¬ 
isfactory  gains.  After  the  call  is  thor¬ 
oughly  weaned  from  the  wet  feeds  and 
you  desire  to  eliminate  the  calf  meal,  use 
a  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  with  15 
per  cent  of  oilmen!  or  15  per  cent  of 
gluten  feed  added.  Calves  of  this  weight 
will  require  from  .‘!  lbs.  to  4!4  ||>s.  per 
day  of  this  mixture,  depending  upon  their 
vigor  and  vitality.  It  is  always  safe  to 
allow  calves  of  this  age  to  have  all  of 
the  grain  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish,  for  it  is  seldom  that  they  put  on 
too  much  flesh,  and  it  is  wise  to  let  them 
grow  rapidly  at  the  outset. 


ELOTTE,  the  Edison  of  Europe,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  greatest  Cream  Separator  the 


world  lias  ever  known,  announces  a  sweep¬ 
ing  reduction  in  prices. 

Labor  conditions  in  general  together  with  tremen¬ 
dous  re-building  and  re-organizing  efforts  put  forth 
by  this  dig  man  of  Belgium  has  resulted  in  cutting 
production  costs  to  the  bone. 

And  right  now  at  this  particular  time,  exchange 
rates  are  extremely  favorable.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts.  Get  the  most  for  your 
American  dollar.  Buy  now  and  save  money 

Before  baring  wny  separator  find  out,  how  the  Melotte  has 
won  26-1  Grand  and  InternalionaJ  prizes  and  how,  for  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  Skimming.  Ease  of  Turning,  Convenience  of 
Operation  and  Duratiility-the  Great  Belgium  Melotte  has 
won  ever;  important  European  Contest. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


This  is  the  offer.  NO  MONEY  DOWN  —  FREE  TRIAL 

—  SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS— DUTY  FREE  WUj£W 

We  will  send  an  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator  I  ,-v/ll 

direct  to  your  farm  on  a  30  days  absolutely  Free  T  rial  ■ 

— nodeposits — no  papers  to  sign — use  it  as  if  it  were 

your  own  separator.  Compare  it — test  it  in  every  way.  ■  0 

When  you  are  convinced  the  Melotte  akima  cleaner,  turns 

easier,  washes  Quicker,  lasts  longer  than  nil  others,  then  \  _ 

pay  $7. BO  u«  first  payment  and  the  balance  iu  small  monthly  gjj 

payments  until  the  separator  in  paid  for. 

CpIf.Rnl'incina'  Rcvtall  Tha  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing-bowl 
OCU  DaullIUll^  Uv  Vt  (  made.  This  patented  bowl  hangs  from  one  frictionle 
and  spins  like  a  top.  It  U  eelj -balancing .  It  skims  ss  perfectly  after  15  years'  use  as  when  < 
cannot  ever  get  out  of  balance —cannot  vibrate  and  thos  cao.se  cross  currents  which  w 
remixing  with  the  milk.  The  000-Ib.  Melotte  turns  as  easily  as  the  30t>-lb.  machine  of  other 
for  25  minutes  unless  brake  is  implied.  No  other  separator  baa  or  Deeds  a  brake.  The  Mi 
solved  the  problem  of  perfect  skimming. 


Send  This  Coupon! 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  New 
Melotte  catalog  containing  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  cream  separator. 

Don’t  buy  any  separator  until  you  have 
found  out  all  about  the  Melotte.  its  15-year 
guarantee  and  our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Send  coupon  for  full  information  and  also 
revised  price  list  showing  22%  reductions. 

The  Melotte  Separator  8;  %• 

Dapt.  3071 .  2*49  W.  19th  St. .  Chicago,  III. 


The  Melotte  Separator.H.  B.  Babion,  U.S.  Mgr. 
Dept. 3071 ,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  cost  tome  or  obligation  inanywav. please  send 
tne  the  Melotte  Catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  balanced 
ration  for  my  herd  of  20  Ilolsteins?  I 
have  no  silage;  hay  consists  of  Timothy, 
part  of  a  late  out.  L.  L. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  suggested  in 
this  column,  Timothy  bay  is  not  a  suit¬ 
able  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  milk.  While 
it  is  relatively  high  in  digestible  nutrients, 
as  compared  with  Alfalfa  it  is  low  in  pro¬ 
tein,  low  in  mineral  matter  and  high  in 
fiber.  If  there  is  any  possible  way  to 
replace  this  Timothy  with  Alfalfa  or 
clover  without  too  much  expense  or  labor, 
you  would  be  justified  in  making  the  ex¬ 
change.  Especially  is  this  true  if  you  do 
not  have  silage,  and  must  rely  upon  beet 
pulp  to  supply  the  succulence.  A  grain 
ration  consisting  of  ”00  lbs.  hominy.  ”00 
lbs,  wheat  bran.  250  lbs.  gluten,  150  lbs. 
oiliueal,  would  be  economical  in  view  of 
the  present  values  and  prices.  If  it  is 
more  convenient  to  get  coin  than  hominy, 
one  may  replace  the  other,  and  if  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  more  economical  than  oil- 
incal.  125  lbs.  of  45  per  cent,  cottonseed 
meal  would  substitute  for  the  oilmoal. 
Beet  pulp  should  be  provided  on  account 
of  its  high  ash  content,  and  the  further 
fact  that  it  will  increase  the  pn In t ability 
of  this  mixrure  and  make  it  safe  for  you 
to  feed  relatively  more  grain,  liven  if  it 
is  not  practicable  to  replace  all  of  the 
Timothy  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  much 
would  be  gained  if  a  legume  of  this  char¬ 
acter  were  fed  every  other  day.  Feed 
from  15  to  25  lbs.  of  the  moistened  beet: 
pulp,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  individual  animal. 


T  umor 

My  cow  has  a  large  bunch  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  gambl'd  joint  the  size  of  a 
large  grapefruit.  It  is  of  a  gritty  forma¬ 
tion  and  rather  loose.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  pus  in  it.  Would  it  do 
any  good  to  put  iodine  on  it  F.  ir. 

New  York. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  always  as  likely 
to  reduce  a  growth  or  tumor  as  is  any 
drug  that  can  be  prescribed,  and  it  should 
certainly  be  tried  in  the  case  in  question. 
We  fear,  however,  that  nothing  short  of 
the  knife  will  remove  the  tumor  de¬ 
scribed.  and  as  it  is  located  on  the  hock 
joint  an  operation  would  he  somewhat 
dangerous,  li  should  he  understood,  too. 
that  growths  like  the  one  you  describe  are 
sometimes  cancerous,  and  incurable.  We 
have  seen  many  cancerous  growths  on  the 
hind  logs  of  cows,  but  they  are  usually 
located  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  They 
return  when  cut  out,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  more,  small  and  large, 
and  also  by  internal  metastatic  tumors. 


Addren 


Post  Office 


BURNS  COBS,  ALSO  WOOD 
y,  COAL,  OR  STRAW  - 

Keeps  Wa ter*a^70°^V  Z 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock  Lc 
drink  more — gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  onlk  ft— 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY  JL 

U*»t,  03  Mlnnaapolla,  Minn. 

, NELSON  BHeater 


Upward 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
*21.95.  Closely  rkimn  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capivlty  ma¬ 
chines.  See  ouri'.-my  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  ttmittary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned,  whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridg*,  N.  Y, 


You  Need  HOT  WATER.  Your  Stock 


Needs  HOT  FOOD 

Heat  BOTH  in  tba  Farm er«'  Favorite  Feed 
Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don't  sit  by  and  watch  your 
‘TT  profits  full  off  through  feediug 
t  '-3  stock  chilled  food  and  Ice  water. 

,  *9  For  Cows,  Hogs.  Poultry 

ejaLj  Have  plenty  of  water  for  scald- 
I  ing,  ten'  spraying  mix.  rentier 
IiacswHf  lard,  boil  sorghum  or  sap.  heat 
water  for  stuck,  for  washday, 
preserve  fruit. 

KBpSy  tiimi  cliunVs,  ton*  jtielcu,  cobs,  any- 
— -  thing.  (liiAraotcnd.  Wm,»  for  prices 

— “ CHAMPION  MILK  COOLEft  CO.. 
“  Dept.  201,  Cortland.  N.  V. 


Rickets 

I  have  a  sow  that  had  seven  pigs.  All 
of  them  have  bad  some  disease  that  causes 
thorn  to  break  down  in  tin*  hind  parts. 
They  will  run  quite  a  way,  fall  and  drag 
their  hindquarters,  unable  to  rise  again 
for  quite  a  while.  Throe  of  them  have 
died.  The  others  are  now  eight  works 
old  or  more.  I  understand  there  art*  sev¬ 
eral  others  iu  this  section  in  like  condi¬ 
tion  A  ,  J.  H. 

The  pigs  are  no  doubt  affected  with 
rickets,  which  is  similar  to  bow  logs  in 
children.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  is 
hereditary.  For  that  reason,  discard  for 
breeding  purposes  sows  that  have  had 
affected  pigs,  and  do  not  retain  any  af¬ 
fected  gill  or  boar  for  breeding.  Bettor  start 
again  with  sound,  robust  stock  from  :i  dif¬ 
ferent  district,  preferably  one  of  higher 
altitude,  where  tin*  soil  is  rich  in  mineral 
matter.  There  should  then  be  no  further 
trouble  if  you  make  the  Sows  lake  active 

exercise  every  day,  and  prov  ide  . .  with 

milk,  mixed  meals  and  clover  or  Alfalfa 
bay.  Avoid  stuffing  them  with  corn.  Al¬ 
ways  balance  corn  with  tankage  and  clo¬ 
ver.  Alfalfa,  Sov  bean  or  pea  bay.  Pro¬ 
vide  sows  and  their  litters  with  n  succes¬ 
sion  of  green  leguminous  grazing  crops 
from  early  Spring  until  late  Fall,  and 
also  allow  milk  and  mixed  meal-  Keep 
the  Corn  chiefly  for  the  fattening  and  fin¬ 
ishing  of  well-grown  pigs  for  market.  At 
all  times  allow  free  access  to  minerals, 
such  as  slaked  lime,  and  add  wood  ashes 
an<l  wood  or  corncob  charcoal. 


Feeding  a  Heifer  Calf 

I  have  a  .Ter soy  heifer  calf,  horn  July 
0.  I  am  feeding  now  T4  oz.  of  calf  meal  a 
day.  night  and  morning,  and  nt  noun  IK* 
pint’s  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  brail,  ground 
outs  and  calf  meal.  The  night  nnd  morn¬ 
ing  feeds  are  slops,  with  about  two  quarts 
of  skim-milk.  Can  l  gradually  work 
down  slop  feed  and  increase  dry  feed  un¬ 
til  liquid  food  is  given  up?  Calf  weighed 
f)0  lbs.  nt  birth,  and  looks  about  *250  lbs. 
now.  Only  have  half  wild  hay  to  feed; 
cannot  get  clover  or  Alfalfa  here.  0.  A.  G. 

Portsmouth,  N.  TI. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  continue  the 
use  of  skim-milk  or  the  substitute  calf 
meals  for  more  than  four  months.  Hence 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  you  to  wean  the 
calf  from  the  slop  feed  and  accustom < it 
to  rating  the  grain  mixture.  T  should  in¬ 
clude  tin*  dry  calf  meal  in  I  lie  combination 
of  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats,  and  feed 
quite  as  mlicb  of  this  combination  as  the 
calf  would  clean  up  with  relish  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It.  is  unfortunate  that 
vott  do  not  have  some  legume  hay.  such  us 
clover  Or  Alfalfa,  for  calves  especially 
require  materials  rich  in  ash  and  mineral 
matter.  Products  of  this  character  like¬ 
wise  contain  energizing  food  necessary  to 
guarantee  efficiency  and  establish  normal 
■mins.  If  you  lutve  the  skim-milk  there  is 


D OLD -QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
superior*  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety-day  demonstration  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Wichita-Kansas : 

Fifteen  lions,  ted  tankage,  com  and  shorts,  each 
gained  an  average  of  142  6  pounds,  sold  at  a 
nrnfit  of  $  I  Hi  .,  hundred  weight. 

Fifteen  hoc--,  fed  only  corn  ami  alfalfa,  each  gain* 
ed  an  average  ot  1 20  7  pounds,  but  sold  at  a 
profit  ot  only  3 1  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Duld’s  IJigiiier  Tankage  contains  60yl>  protein, 
Dold  s  Digester  Meat  Meal  1  ankage  4 Gy,  protein.  Mi* 
with  grain  or  lord  separately  m  hoppers  or  slops. 

Feed  hogs  Tankage  lor  "more"  hog  ond  bigger- 
profits. 


Sucetmaor  to  l^owif-  Mnnufftotnrlng  Co. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
.Tune  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost,  ouly 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington.  Vt. 


i,j  Writ «  for  free  booklet 

L  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co. 
Rp  Buffalo.  n.  y.  t 

Dept.  R.N. 

AllO  Poultry  Fr/*di.  Meal  Scrap*.  Solu¬ 
ble  Blood,  Poultry  Bone  —  all  grade*; 
Charcoal.  Oyrter  Sheila.  Mineral  Stone 
Chit.  Pure  (k>ne  Feitiluer. 


With  Odd 

Tankage 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BACKS  THIS  SAW 


With  over  40  years’  experience  in  using 
farm  gates,  we  have  found  the  sliding 
gate  the  handiest  and  most  economical 
gate  for  ordinary  purposes.  They  are  so 
easily  and  quickly  opened  and  closed,  and 
never  swing  or  blow  shut  just  as  you  are 
ready  to  drive  through.  The  construction 
is  so  simple  that  anyone  who  can  use  a 
hammer  and  saw  can  build  them,  and 
there  is  no  extra  expense  for  hinges. 
They  can  be  made  pig-tight,  horse-high 
and  bull-strong.  I  know  these  gates  arc 
extensively  used  in  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and,  I  believe,  all  through  the  West, 
tine  farm  in  Illinois  had  lb  of  these  gates 
when  our  five-year  lease  expired.  We  did 
away  with  all  har-ways;  it  was  such  a 
waste  of  time  to  use  them.  These  gates 


As  low  as 

$10, 


ureatest  Val 

Money  Can  B 

Two  numbers.  Our  No 
Portable  Wood  S*w, 

real*  city  to  22  inches.  I 
luwb»t  tirto'ri  iK»w**r 
frftnio  tnudv.  \V  till*  o«ir  N 
which  takow  all  enuea,  c 
more  value  pwr  dollar  that 
ever  expected.  Gnitrai 
one  year.  Money  refunc 
not  MrtisfurLory  Write 
catalog  ;  aljiu  wood-ivo: 
gn  machinery  catalog. 

HERTZ LER  &  ZOOK  ( 
Box  3  Belleville 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  £.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


LOUSE-CHASE  araH 

wv  w  1 1,1  it  does  not  cost  yon 

a  cent.  Liberal  package  4S1  at  vour  dealer,  or  write 

GRAY  LAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  No.  9.  Newport,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Firm  Construction  and  Balance 

placed  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the 
standard.  The  standard  in  the  sketch  is 
4x4  stuff,  the  slats  :ii\4  in.,  and  braces 
and  uprights  same.  The  latch  is  for  con¬ 
venience  of  one  on  a  horse,  for  rhe  gate 
can  he  readily  opened  without  dismount¬ 
ing  In  hanging  a  gate  let  the  lower 
staple  on  which  you  hang  the  gate  pro¬ 
ject  Vg  in. ;  then  the  gate  will  rise  on  the 
further  end.  thereby  preventing  the  an- 
noyauee  of  having  a  sagging  or  dragging 
grate.  Use  bolts  or  screws  in  putting  the 
gate  together.  Don’t  use  nails. 

Maryland.  a.  s.  win  free. 

Creosote  From  Chimney 

The  writer  knew  au  extensive  real 
estate  owner  who  would  not  accept  a  flue 
unless  a  brick  was  left  out  at  the  base, 
which  prevented  creosote  troubles.  Let 
W.  E.  II.,  Newfield.  N.  Y.,  try  letting  a 
stream  of  air  continually  enter  the  base 
of  the  flue.  I  have  known  it  to  work  well, 
but  not  certain  it  will  cure  every  case. 

Pennsylvania.  JOIJN  GoitMLY. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


land  of  Prosperity 

A  offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
%  be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can- 
■  ada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
■  or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been,  well 
I  repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail- 
—  I  abl^on  easy  terms 

/  Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

m  — land  similar  to  thar  which  mrough  many  years 
M,  Has  yielded  from  20  to  4o  bnshels  of  wheat 
Mjy  to  the  acre— oats,  bailey  and  flax  also  in  great 
WFs  abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
Yi,  ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
’//  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
(//  the:r  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
IF/'  independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 

>  and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

i  Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
.  %  growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  di- 

>  m  mate,  good  neighbors,  churches",  schools, 

■'  ■  good  markets,  railroad  facilities,  rural  tele- 

-g.  1  phone,  etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  \j 
■  V, 4m  opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan, 


A  Sliding  Gate 


cau  he  built  any  length  desired.  We 
usually  built  them  of  regular  fence 
boards,  1x0  in.,  lb’  to  34  ft,  long,  cross¬ 
pieces  of  same.  If  the  cross-pieces  are 
well  nailed  no  braces  will  he  required. 
We  use  live  wire  nails  in  each  cross-piece 
at  each  board,  and  clinch  them.  The 
drawing  shows  the  gate  ready  to  hang. 
To  hang  this  gate,  set  an  extra  post  or 
stout  stake  about  3  or  4  in.  to  one  side 
and  the  same  distance  to  the  front  of 
fence  post.  Slide  back  end  of  gate  be¬ 
tween  these  posts,  put  n  cleat  under  the 
top  or  next  to  the  top  board,  raise  the 
gate  up  the  desired  height  from  the 
ground  and  nail  the  cleat  firmly  to  the 
two  posts.  The  posts  should  he  just  far 
enough  apart  to  lc:  the  gate  slide  easily, 
and  the  extra  post  should  be  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  feuce  post  to  let  the  gate 
swing  square  cross  ways  of  the  fence.  For 
the  front  end  of  gate  there  should  be  an 
extra  post  set  about  ■!  in.  to  one  side  of 
the  fence  post  to  slide  the  open  end  of 
gate  between.  A  cleat  should  bo  nailed 
to  the  two  posts  so  as  to  hold  the  gate  up 
a  little  from  the  ground,  and  if  a  fasten¬ 
ing  is  desired  to  prevent  animals  from 
opening  the  gate  by  rubbing  against  it.  a 
notch  can  be  out  in  the  lower  edge  of  the 
hoard,  where  it  will  catch  on  the  cleat. 
These  gates  could  lw  built  of  dressed  lum¬ 
ber  and  painted  if  one  preferred  some¬ 
thing  a  little  nicer  than  a  rough  hoard 
affair.  milton  a.  nnowx. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

For  convenience,  and  I  may  say  pleasure 
and  pride.  1  did  away  with  the  draw-bars 
on  my  Virginia  farm,  and  put  in  good, 
substantial  gates.  Draw-bars  and  a  sag¬ 
ging  and  dragging  gate  are  always  a 
source  of  annoyance;  in  fact,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  old  Virginia  saying: 
•’One  will  never  go  to  heaven  who  has  a 
pair  of  draw-bars  on  his  farm.”  I  had 
use  for  as  many  as  seven  gates,  and  alter 
trying  different  styles  the  one  I  send  you 
proved  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  simple 
and  well  braced,  and  any  farmer  can 
make  it.  You  will  note  the  uprights  and 
slats  are  equally  divided  iu  the  gate,  they 
being  one- third  of  the  length  of  the  gate 
apart,  and  rhe  braces  two-thirds  distance 
from  the  standard.  1  have  noticed  all 
derricks  and  appliances  for  lifting  or 
hoisting  heavy  material.  The  brace  is 


Lower  Machine  Prices 

— a  factor  in  a  brighter  outlook 

for  1922 


MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  that  we  have  reduced  our 
prices  on  farm  machines  for  1922. 
The  lower  figures  apply  on  practically  our 
entire  line  of  grain,  hay,  and  corn  harvest¬ 
ing  machines,  plows,  tillage  implements, 
seeding  machines,  etc. 

Reductions  in  prices  of  farm  machines 
and  other  articles  the  farmer  buys  is  one 
of  the  many  indications  pointing  to  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  in  the  farmer’s  situa¬ 
tion.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
steadily  pouring  aid  from  its  billion  dollar 
fund  into  agricultural  communities  to 
finance  the  farmer.  Freight  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  on  stock,  grain,  hay,  etc.,  now  going 
into  effect,  will  save  many  millions  for  the 
farmers.  Land  values  are  now  on  a  sound¬ 


er  basis.  For  1922,  better  labor  at  lower 
cost  will  be  available,  better  marketing 
conditions  are  being  evolved,  and  recent 
tariff  legislation  also  should  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  product  prices. 

All  these  factors  indicate  that  more 
efficient  production  by  modern  methods 
and  improved  machines  will  mean  greater 
profit  for  the  new  year.  You  cannot  afford 
to  postpone  the  purchase  of  needed  ma¬ 
chines.  Where  repairs  have  been  made 
again  and  again,  beyond  the  point  of  ser¬ 
viceability,  waste  and  loss  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow.  The  present  prices  will  enable 
you  to  replace  the  old  with  efficient 
modern  machines  so  that  best  use  may  be 
made  of  the  opportunities  that  are  certain 
to  come  to  the  farming  world. 


OSD 


The  International  Harvester  Line 
of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  new  prices  or  in  looking  over  any 
individual  machine,  the  International  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  at  your  service.  Or 
you  may  address  your  inquiry  direct  to  us. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


OF  AMERICA 

(JNCORPORATCO) 


USA 


92  Branches  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 


Binders 

Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Back  to 
1917  Prices 

At  prices  that  prevailed  4  years 
ago,  you  can  now  secure  a 
famous  Unadilla  Silo. 

Never  before  have  Unadilla  Silo 
prices  compared  so  favorably  with 
farm  and  dairy  produce  prices.  Today 
it  takes  less  milk,  hay,  or  potatoes 
to  buy  a  Unadilla  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past. 

Decide  to  buy  this  month  and  gain 
the  extra  discount  gix'en  for  early 
orders. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  the  labor-saving,  silage-saving, 
and  safety  features  of  construction; 
and  also  secure  details  on  our  early 
order  offer. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


HARDER  SILOS 


It’s  easy  to  sell 
Harder  Silos 


Ever  since  1899  the  Harder  has  been 
the  model  for  all  other  silos.  It  is 
known  because  of  our  consistent  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  wanted  because  it  has 
made  good  everywhere. 

There’s  money  for  you  in 
selling  Harder  Silos.  If 
interested,  write  at  once 
for  details. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Good  avttfhihfe  territory 
open  for  lira  ogentu. 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  ll.Cobleskill.N.Y, 


STOP 


WASTING 
HALFYOUR 
CORN  CROP 


Let  us  toll  von  liow,  in  one  year,  « 
Nappanoe  Seal-TUo  Silo  willpiiy 
for  itself.  \\  rite  today  for  our  big 
free  Silo  Book,  which  explain*  our 
special  soiling  plan  on  Nappanoo 
wood  situs. 


NAPPANEE  LUMBER  AND  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C-l  •  Nappanec.  Indiana 


Trt  XE 


cA*: 


SILOS 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  SILO  BOOK 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIN  l  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 


fell*  nil  about  Pmut  and  Painting  for  Tmrahllltv.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FRICK  TO  VOV  will l 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVK  YOI  MONEY . 

oldest  Retidy  Mixed  Paint.  Home  In  America— Estab.  18*3 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
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Questions  About  Tanning 


Tanning  Groundhog  Skins 

There  are  a  great  mini  her  of  ground¬ 
hogs  on  our  farm,  and  the  old  man  who 
formerly  lived  near  here  used  to  catch 
them  and  tan  their  hides  with  some  meth¬ 
od  that  turned  the  hide  a  soft,  yellow 
color,  then  made  money  wallets  anti  tobac¬ 
co  pouches  out  of  them.  Could  someone 
tell  me  what  process  these  hides  are  put 
through  to  get  the  soft,  yellow  color? 

Norwalk,  Ta.  G.  o.  T. 

There  are  a  great  many  methods  which 
will  accomplish  this  result,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  which  one  was  used  in  the 
present  instance.  Neither  can  anyone 
else  without  a  careful  examination  of  the 
leather  ill  question,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then.  But  1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  process  was  essentially  along 
the  following  lines  r 

First,  the  skins,  if  dry  or  salted,  must 
be  soaked  in  water  until  they  are  as  soft 
and  as  pliable  as  when  lirst  taken  from 
the  animal.  Then  hardwod  ashes  are 
thickly  spread  upon  the  flesh  side,  the 
skins  folded  around  them  and  laid  away 
in  a  cool.  dark,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
can  easily  he  pulled  out.  Then  they  are 
unrolled,  shaken  free  from  the  ashes  and 
scraped  with  a  dull  knife  or  similar  im¬ 
plement  until  every  particle  of  hair,  fat 
and  fleshy  integument  is  removed.  Then 
they  are  soaked  for  a  few  days  in  very 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  to  neutralize  any 
alkali  that  may  have  been  left  by  the 
ashes.  Sometimes  weak  vinegar,  or  even 
a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  hut 
that  from  milk  is  generally  considered  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  Next  they  are 
washed  in  several  waters  to  remove  any 
trace  of  acid  that  may  remain.  Meantime 
a  decoction  of  sumac  hark,  or  leaves,  or 
one  of  saffron,  or  of  peach  leaves,  or  of 
sunflower  petals,  or  of  barberry  bark,  or 
of  any  other  native  vegetable  substance 
that  will  yield  a  yellow  dye.  has  been 
prepared,  and  brought  to  a  shade  of  color 
that  is  a  little  darker  than  that  desired, 
for  later  processes  will  tend  to  lighten  the 
color  in st  a  little.  Then  the  skins  are 
pulled  and  stretched  and  twisted  and 
wrung  as  d-y  as  possible,  and  still  further 
dried,  preferably  in  the  shade,  until  they 
are  only  a  little  damp -to  the  touch.  The 
skins  are  laid  in  this  coloring  decoction 
until  they  have  assumed  the  required 
color. 

Meantime  a  solution  of  salt  has  been 
made  that  is  almost,  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg.  and  as  much  alum  has  been  added 
as  there  is  <>f  salt.  The  skins  are  placed 
in  this  solution  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
10  days  or  two  weeks,  but  milling  and 
stretching  them  every  day.  Finally  they 
are  taken  from  this  solution,  pulled, 
stretched  and  dried  about  as  before,  and 
then  saturated  with  nent’s-foot  oil,  pulled 
and  stretched  until,  even  under  this  stren¬ 
uous  manipulation,  they  will  absorb  nn 
more  oil.  Then  they  are  scraped  to  re¬ 
move  the  nil  from  the  surface,  and  lastly, 
rubbed  with  chalk,  or  wheat  bran,  or 
dried  and  finely  pulverized  clay,  until  all 
surplus  oil  has  been  removed,  so  that 
none  will  show  on  the  material  used. 
This  method  will  give  an  exceedingly  soft 
and  pliable  leather,  if  fully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out.  but  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  tlni  pulling  and  other  manipulations 
that  make  it  so.  and  don’t  be  afraid  of 
using  too  much  “elbow  grease.”  Com¬ 
mercial  dye  may  be  used  for  coloring  if  so 
desired.  It  will  require  less  trouble,  but 
the  product  will  have  a  harsh,  artificial 
appearance  that  will  not  appeal  to  the 
critical  purchaser,  and  the  vegetable  dyes 
will  give  the  better  satisfaction. 

c.  n.  ORMSBEE 


Retanning  Calf  Hide 

Would  you  advise  me  whether  I  can 
retan  a  calf  hide  that  T  thought  T  had 
tanned?  When  T  took  this  hide  from  the 
calf  I  sprinkled  the  flesh  side  with  equal 
parts  of  powdered  alum  and  saltpeter,  then 
rolled  it  up  and  let  it  alone  for  two 
weeks,  until  the  mixture  was  dissolved. 
Next  i  stretched  and  nailed  it  to  the  side 
of  the  barn,  and  left,  it  until  it  had  dried 
out.  which  took  three  or  four  days,  on 
account  of  had  weather.  After  it  was  dry 
I  applied  neat’s-foot  oil  to  the  flesh  side, 
and  left  it  to  soak  for  about  two  hours: 
then  I  got  a  wedge-shaped  stick  and 
rubbed  most  of  this  oil  out  of  it.  It  has 
been  two  weeks  since  I  finished  this  hide, 

and  it  is  still  very  stiff  1  intended  to 
make  it  soft  and  pliable,  to  be  used  as  a 
rug.  J.  M. 

The  best  way  to  treat  this  hide  now  is 
to  soak  it  in  soft  water  until  pliable, 
meantime  pulling  and  stretching  and 
wringing  it  frequently  and  thoroughly. 
Wring  it  as  one  would  wring  a  heavy 
blanket  when  washing  it.  and  the  more  of 
this  treatment  it  receives  the  better. 
When  thoroughly  soaked,  wring  it  as  dry 
as  possible,  even  by  running  it  through 
the  clothes  wringer.  Lay  it.  flesh  side 
down,  upon  a  bench  or  table,  and  attack  it 
with  a  brush  and  comb.  Work  it  with 
these  at  short  intervals  until  the  hair  is 
dry.  Reverse  it  and  spread  one  side  with 
wheat  bran  to  the  depth  of  n'boul  one 
inch.  Fold,  once,  along  the  line  of  the 
backbone.  Weight  it  down  pretty  well 
and  let  stand  12  hours.  Turn,  without 
unfolding,  and  let  stand  another  12  hours. 
Shake  out  the  bran  and  repeal  this  pro¬ 
cess.  using  fresh  bran,  until  the  hide  will 
yield  no  more  moisture.  This  bran  will 
not  be  injured  in  the  least  for  feeding 


purposes.  Now  take  the  skin  into  a  room 
in  which  the  temperature  is  closely 
around  the  ninetieth  degree.  Lay  it  upon 
a  bench,  and  tack  it  if  necessary.  Then 
use  a  brush  and  paint  it  liberally  with 
jicat’s-foot  oil.  Let  stand  two  hours  and 
paint  again:  continue  the  painting  once 
every  tun  hours  as  long  as  the  hide  will 
absorb  a  particle  of  oil.  Then  begin  work¬ 
ing  it  with  the  hands  and  applying  more 
oil,  until  no  more  can  be  absorbed.  Lot 
stand  a  few  days  in  warm  room  and, 
finally,  when  it  will  absorb  no  more  oil. 
work  off  the  surplus  with  wheat  bran. 
This,  of  course,  impairs  the  palatability 
of  the  bran,  bill  in  no  way  affects  its 
nutritive  value  if  fed  in  a  mixture,  and 
so  the  cost  of  the  material  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  nothing.  c.  o.  ormsree. 


Tanning  Moleskins 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  I  can  limber  moleskins  after  I  take 
them  off  the  boards  to  dry?  I  treat  them 
with  saltpeter  and  alum,  hut  cannot  do 
anything  with  them,  they  are  so  stiff.  I 
get  a  number  of  them  from  our  place  in 
the  country,  and  want  to  make  a  neck¬ 
piece.  T.  it. 

After  taking  them  from  the  boards  the 
skins  should  he  soaked  in  soft  water  until 
as  pliable  as  when  freshly  removed.  Then 
treat  them  with  the  alum  and  saltpeter 
mixture,  as  I  have  -directed  in  numerous 
papers  already  published,  with  tile  excep¬ 
tion  that,  the  moleskins  being  very  thin, 
will  not  require  so  long  a  treatment  as 
would  a  thicker  skin.  Neither  will  it  be 
necessary  to  make  quite  as  strong  a  solu¬ 
tion.  But  pull  and  stretch  them  fre¬ 
quently.  and  dry  them  slowly.  As  for 
those  that  are  already  tanned,  but  are  too 
stiff  fur  use,  the  best  treatment  is  to  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  stretching  board  and 
give  them  all  the  oil  that  can  be  worked 
into  them,  being  careful  not  to  get  oil  on 
the  fur.  To  guard  against  this  it  ma.v  be 
best  to  sew  a  narrow  piece  of  braid 
around  the  edges  of  the  skins.  Apply 
the  oil  with  ati  old  toothbrush,  dry  slowly 
and  apply  more  oil  until  the  skins  will 
absorb  no  more.  Then  rub  with  wheat 
bran  to  remove  the  surplus.  Use  neat’s- 
foot  oil  in  preference,  but  castor  oil  will 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  ns  well. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Dyeing  Fur 

How  ear  furs  lie  dyed?  A  neighbor 
lias  a  bean  ;ful  obi  fur.  as  good  as  new, 
Imt  the  color  is  light  brown.  Blie  wants 
it  black,  as  she  thinks  people  do  not  wear 
light  brow i-  fir-s  any  more.  mbs.  s.  w. 

Ordinarily  the  dyeing  of  furs  is  not  a 
job  for  the  amateur.  But  the  changing  of 
file  color  from  a  solid  brown  to  a  solid 
black  offers  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and.  though  it  will  require  the  most 
painstaking  care  to  get  the  exact  shade 
evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface, 
there  should  be  but  little  other  difficulty, 
and  it  should  not  lie  necessary  to  rip  the 
furs  from  the  lining. 

First,  beat  the  fur  lightly  with  n  small 
whip  or  switch  until  every  particle  of  dust 
has  been  beaten  out ;  or  the  vacuum 
cleaner  may  be  used  instead,  but  be  sure 
to  get  the  dust  out.  Then  wash  with 
gasoline  until  all  dirt  of  any  other  nature 
is  removed.  Dry  thoroughly  and  then 
brush  the  fur  until  all  knots  and  snarls 
are  straightened  and  e vq*y  hair  is  inde¬ 
dependent  of  every  other  hair.  Add  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  15  parts  of 
pure,  filtered,  rain  or  distilled  water. 
Hard  well  or  spring  water  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Use  a  brush,  and 
apply  this  solution  to  the  fur  until  every 
part  of  every  hair  is  thoroughly  and 
evenly  moistened.  Make  repented  appli¬ 
cations  if  necessary.  Dry  very  slowly, 
and.  when  thoroughly  dry.  add  15  parts 
of  water  to  one  or  pyrogallic  acid.  Use 
this  solution  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
net\  and,  when  dry.  the  result  should  he  a 
natural  black  color. 

The  chemicals  suggested  are  largely 
used  in  coloring,  and  also  in  photography, 
and  should  he  for  sale  at  any  drugstore, 
or  by  any  dealer  in  photographic  sup- 
pHes."  Intrinsically,  they  are  very  cheap 
materials,  but  I  cannot  guarantee  a  low 
price  when  bought  in  small  quantities.  I 
have  known  a  druggist  to  charge  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent,  and 
then  to  make  a  tremendous  howl  when 
the  price  of  eggs  was  advanced  by  the 
sum  of  three  cents  a  dozen. 

C.  O.  ORMBBEE. 

Cleaning  Motor  Oil 

On  page  1384  I  note  an  article  on 
“Cleaning  Motor  Oil.”  The  process 
given,  while  correct,  is  at  the  same  time 
out  of  the  means  of  most  of  us.  I  giv« 
for  the  benefit  <*f  your  readers  the  method 
which  I  follow  in  cleaning  oil.  Oil  thus 
cleaned  is  not  of  use  as  motor  oil,  as  the 
life  is  pretty  well  out  of  the  oil.  and 
therefore  it  is  not  adaptable  for  use  in 
tbc  cylinder  of  an  automobile  or  internal 
use.  but  is  good  for  all  other  purposes. 
Take  an  old  “derby”  hat.  remove  the  lin¬ 
ing  and  nail,  in  an  inverted  position,  to 
a  frame  which  will  suspend  the  hat  above 
the  icceptacle  used  to  catch  the  filtered 
oil.  Be  careful  not  to  use  a  cracked  crown, 
or  one  that  has  ventilation  holes  punched 
in  the  felt.  Fill  the  hat  with  the  “old 
motor  oil”  and  filter.  The  oil.  which  fil¬ 
ters  through  is  useful  as  machine  oil. 

New  York.  s.  WILLIAM  rriscoe. 


WITTE 


2  H-P.  was  $  59 - Now  $  39.95 

6  H-P.  was  $180 - Now  $119.90 

12  H-P.  was  $352 - Now  $249.00 

30  H-P.  was  $1091 - Now  $699.80 

Above  Prices 
F.  O.  1).  Kansas  City. 

At 

Pittsburgh 
Carload 
Freight 
Added. 


Direct  From  Factory . 

WITTE  factory  price  direct  saves  you  money. 
New  quotations  are  from  $20  to  $'100  less  than 
they  were  last  year.  All  siaesand  styles  cut 
in  proportion.  Including  Log  Saws— Tree  Saws— 
PortaW*  Cutoff  Saws  and  Stationary  Buzz  Saws. 


we  will  send  catalog  and  lowest  price — 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  no  you  wish. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1891  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY.  M0. 
1891  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


V 


eWorld's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


'•Ruo"  Cluster  Metal  Shindies,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Senm,  Painted  or  Galvanized,  Kouf- 
iiiga,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Uoek-Bottoni  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reb”  Metal  Shingles 

coat  leas;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  pointing 
or  repair-.!.  Guaranteed  rot.  tiro.  fUBt,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  nml  free 
samples.  We  set  I  di rect 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in -between  dealer’s 
profit*-  Ask  for  li not  h 
No.  1 73 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steal  Garages.  Sot 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book ,  allowing  styles. 

TUX  rnwABDS  MFG.  CO., 
113-17.)  Pika  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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777Y 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Mere  Is  the  greatest  money  saving  saie  —  - 

you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  r  Wires, 
— -  Oaten,  Steel  FW»,  Roofing  anil  Point. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't.  niM-nd  a  cent  until  you  eft  my  D«cm. 
You’ll  be  •UTpm.d  w!vn  yen  roropato  with 
oth*r».  R*mvmbvr  1  pmjr  fraiiui  amJ  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you, 

rnce  88-PAGE  BOOK 
Mite.  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

l  The  greatest  Wsatn  book  over  printed. 
— 1  Kvcry  page  in  like  finding  money,  liny  now 

_ _ _ .  thin  sale,  l’rieon  dropped  to  the  bottom. 

vour  nnme  on  a  postal  and  mull  NOW.  Jim  Brown.  I  res. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Boc!:lef 
Free 

NEGLECT ’f 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SEND  TODAY  J 
AGENTS 
WANTED< 


$3.25  BOX 

)i  guaranteed  to  give 
i  i'll  satisfaction  or 
money  refunilctl, 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j 

for  ordinary  cases 

Poslpjld  on  receipt  oi  prlc*./ 
Wrltefordpicrlptlwlxjoklpt 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABS.QRBIne 

A  *  TRADE  MARK  RFG.t^PAUOFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  cores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
uae;  doea  not  blister  or  remove 
tbc  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric. 
$2. 50  pc r  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  (or  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Went,  Strain!.  Bruises: 
•tops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tel)  you  more  tl  you  suite. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Tcniplo  St..  Sprlngflsld.  Mast. 
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Legal  Questions 


Vifiage  Indebtedness 

I  have  recently  bought  a  farm  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  a  town — 830  ft. 
of  frontage  on  the  street.  Recently  the 
village  voted  to  build  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  pavement  the  full  length  of  the 
street.  From  the  point,  where  my  farm 
begins  to  the  mid  of  the  street  there  are 
but  four  houses,  owners  of  two  of  which 
do  not  want  the  pavement,  but  the  pe¬ 
tition  was  put  through  by  getting  the 
signers  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
Now  I  believe  in  good  roads  as  much  as 
anyone,  but  we  already  have  a  good  road 
with  hard  bottom.  The  town  is  already 
in  debt  over  $30,000  (this  road  will  bring 
it  close  to  $00,000)  on  a  valuation  of 
about  $500.(100.  anil  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  up  towards 
$11,000  for  something  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  g'-t  out  of 
it?  Is  there  a  legal  limit  to  the  amount 
of  debt  a  town  can  have?  My  place  is  as¬ 
sessed  for  $3,000,  which  makes  my  share 
of  the  bonded  indebtedness  over  30  per 
cent  of  assessment  on  farm.  E. 

If  your  village  was  chartered  under  a 
special  charter  granted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  many  of  the  older  villages  were 
incorporated,  the  charter  will  probably 
provide  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  in¬ 
debtedness  oil  the  village.  If  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  general  village  laws, 
the  village  will  be  governed  by  a  section 
of  the  village  law  which  provides  “a  vil¬ 
lage  shall  not  incur  imjehtednes  if  thereby 
its  total  contract  indebtedness,  exclusive 
of  the  liabilities  for  which  taxes  have 
already  been  levied  and  obligations  issued 
to  provide  for  the  supply  of  water,  shall 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  the  real  property  of  such  vig- 
lage.  subject,  to  the  taxation  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  lost  preceding  village  assess¬ 
ment  roll."  >’.T. 


that  might  be  put  up  if  second  owner  did 
not  want  to  put  money  into  a  better 
fence  at  present?  llovv  soon  after  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  fence  is  made  must  sec¬ 
ond  owner  put  up  fence?  What  is  the 
time  limit  before  legal  action  may  he 
taken?  If  demand  is  for  an  immediate 

rebuilding  must  second  owner  . . ply  or 

wait  his  own  Convenience,  and  how  long 
may  lie  wait?  These  fence  questions  are 
for  Western  Massachusetts?  C.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Statutory  fence  in  Massachusetts  is  4 
feet  in  height  in  good  repair.  There  is 
no  specified  material  from  which  tile  fence 
shall  be  constructed.  If  an  adjoining 
owner  fails  to  construct  a  fence,  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  to  two  or  more  fence 
viewers,  who  will  require  the  adjoining 
owner  to  build  a  fence  wirhin  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  not  exceeding  15  days,  and  if 
it  is  not  built  within  that  time  the  com¬ 
plainant  may  build  the  fence  and  recover 
the  value  thereof  from  the  adjoining  land 
owner.  N.  T. 


Property  Exempt  Under  Execution 

Will  you  advise  me  just  how  much 
property  (real  estate  and  personal)  a 
man  and  wife  can  hold  that  will  be  im¬ 
mune  from  law?  Just  how  much  is  one 
allowed  in  this  Stare  for  his  living? 

New  York.  mbs.  v.  ar, 

I  assume  that  a  judgment  has  been 
entered  against  you  and  what  you  wish  to 
know  is  how  much  property  is  exempt 
from  sale  under  an  execution.  A  house¬ 
holder  is  entitled  to  household  necessities, 
family  books,  not  exceeding  in  value  $50. 
10  sheep,  one  cow,  two  swim*  and  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  those  animals,  necessary 
food  and  groceries  actually  provided  for 
family  use,  and,  fuel  lor  family  for  OR  days. 


the  tools  and  implements  of  a  mechanic 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  trade 
not  exceeding  value  $35;  also  working 
tools,  team,  professional  instruments,  food 
for  team  for  00  days  are  exempt  from 
levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution 
when  owned  by  persons  being  a  house¬ 
holder  having  a  family  for  which  he  pro¬ 
vides,  except,  where  the  execution  is  is¬ 
sued  after  a  judgment  recovered  only 
upon  one  or  more  demands  either  for 
work  performed  in  the  family  either  as  a 
domestic  or  for  the  purchase  money  of 
one.  or  more  articles  exempted  as  herein¬ 
before  set  forth. 

Real  property  is  not  exempt,  and  if  a 
man  is  earning  $12  or  more  a  week  his 
wages  may  be  attached  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent  thereof.  N.  T. 


Damages  for  Trespassing  Horses 

What  should  we  do  in  a  case  like  this? 
We  have  three  horses  running  in  a  lot. 
Sunday  night  they  broke  the  fence  and 
went  in  a  farm  quite  a  way  from  here. 
Monday  morning  we  went  to  look  for  t.he 
horses  and  found  that  the  owner  of  the 
farm  had  them  in  his  pasture,  and  said 
that  we  could  not  have  them  unless  we 
paid  $25  for  the  damage  they  had  done 
to  his  carrots,  and  for  the  trouble  he 
took  to  chase  them  into  his  pasture.  We 
went  to  se(>  the  damage,  and  there  were 
no  carrots  injured  that  amounted  to  any¬ 
th  big.  At  the  most  there  was  $2  damage. 
A  -  we  needed  the  horses  to  do  work,  and 
did  not  know  any  better,  we  paid  the  $25 
and  got  a  receipt.  Was  he  right  to  say 
that  we  could  not  have  the  horses?  If 
not.  what  should  we  have  done  to  get 
them?  If  we  had  Ter  him  keep  the  horses 
could  we  have  sued  him  for  the  time  they 
were  losing,  as  we  needed  them  to  do  very 
important  work?  Did  we  do  right  to  pay 
the  $25?  If  not,  tan  we  do  anything 
now?  P.  A.  I. 

New  York. 

If  the  animals  in  question  were  found 
trespassing  on  the  real  property  of  the 
person  who  made  the  seizure,  having  en¬ 


tered  thereupon  from  a  street,  highway 
or  place,  he  had  a  Tight  to  make  the 
seizure.  It  was  his  duty  immediately 
thereafter  to  file  a  petition  with  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  in  which  the 
seizure  was  made,  setting  forth  the  facts, 
describing  the  animals,  and  giving  the 
name  of  the  owner  and  the  amount  of 
damage  which  he  had  sustained.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  petition  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  justice  to  issue  a  precept  directed  to 
the  owner  of  the  animals.  On  the  return 
of  if  the  owner  had  a  right  to  put.  in  an 
answer  and  submit  evidence.  The  high¬ 
handed  way  in  which  some  farmers  lock 
up  the  cattle  of  their  neighbor  and  exact 
large  sums  for  damage  should  be  brought 
to  a  halt.  There  arc  hut  very  few  who 
seize  cattle  who  attempt  to  comply  with 
the  law.  and  if  all  the  facts  which  you 
state  are  true  and  you  have  witnesses  to 
support  the  facts,  yon  no  doubt  could 
bring  an  action  against  the  person  who 
seized  your  cattle  for  the  recovery  of 
money  paid  to  him.  No  doubt,  however, 
it  would  cost  you  more  than  you  have 
paid,  and  it  might  be  wiser  for  you  to 
charge  the  $25  to  your  educational  ac¬ 
count.  N.  T. 


Married  Woman’s  Property  in  Iowa 

What  is  the  law  in  Iowa  for  a  married 
woman  to  dispose  of  property  in  her 
name?  Can  the  property  of  the  wife  be 
held  for  the  personal  tax  of  the  husband? 

Iowa,  MRS.  H.  D. 

A  married  woman  may  own  property 
in  her  own  name  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  may  manage,  sell,  con¬ 
vey  and  devise  the  same  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  husband  can  property  be¬ 
longing  to  him.  Neither  husband  nor 
wife  is  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of 
the  other.  The  husband  or  wife  is  en¬ 
titled  to  one-third  in  fee  of  all  the  real 
property  possessed  by  deceased  during 
marriage  which  has  not  been  sold  at 
judicial  sale  or  to  which  survivor  has 
made  no  relinquishment  of  dower.  N.  T. 


■riftPob!' 
C3-  ''V.  ** 


Title  to  Real  Estate  in  Pennsylvania 

I  am  about  to  buy  a  place  in  Pike  Co.. 
Pa.,  owned  by  a  man  whose  wife  died 
September.  1020.  leaving  no  children,  hut 
one  sister  and  niece  in  New  York  City. 
Does  her  share  in  property  revert  to  her 
husband,  and  has  her  sister  any  claim  to 
her  dower  rights?  The  property  was  not 
in  both  names,  only  in  name  of  the  hus¬ 
band.  It  has  been  difficult  fur  me  to  get 
information  about  this  point  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  should  there  be  an  outside 
claimant  would  hesitate  to  take  this 
property.  E.  A.  w. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
provide  that  where  an  intestate  shall 
leave  a  spouse  surviving  and  other  kin¬ 
dred.  but  no  issue,  the  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  real  or  personal 
property,  or  both,  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  $5,000,  anil  if  sueh  an  estate  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $5,000  the  sur¬ 
viving  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum 
,if  $5,000  absolutely,  to  be  chosen  by  him 
or  her  from  real  or  personal  estate  or 
both,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be 
entitled  to  one-half  part  of  the  remaining 
real  and  personal  estate. 

This  applies  only  in  the  case  of  persons 
dying  without  leaving  a  will.  If  the 
title  was  all  in  the  name  of  the  surviving 
husband,  ‘the  wife's  dower  right  never 
materialized,  she  having  died  first,  and 
the  husband  can  convey.  x.  T. 


Payment  of  Interest  on  Mortgage 

C  blivs  farm  and  gives  S  mortgage  for 
$1.250, ‘and  then  sells  to  C.  who  accepts 
mortgage  and  receives  warranty  deed.  C 
sells  to  R.  who  accepts  mortgage  and  re¬ 
ceives  same  kind  of  deed.  When  R  goes 
to  pay  his  interest  $  informs  him  that 
there  is  $80  back  interest  that  G  neg¬ 
lected  to  pay.  as  the  bond  shows,  and  S 
also  admits  that  it  might  have  been  paid 
off.  but  she  neglected  to  record  it.  and  it 
G  will  show  his  interest  receipt  it  would 
be  all  right.  C  claims  that  nil  receipts  were 
destroyed  after  selling  to  C.  but  is  posi¬ 
tive  all  interest  was  paid.  Now  8  wants 
R  to  pay  back  interest  and  threatens  to 
foreclose  mortgage,  which  will  be  due  in 
a  short  while.  Who  is  responsible  for 

the  $80 — G.  Cor  R?  R- 

New  York. 

If  R  look  title  to  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion.  and  assumed  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
mortgage  which  was  on  the  premises  at 
the  time,  ho  is  liable  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  mortgagee.  In  the  event  of  an 
attempt  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  for  the 
$80,  which  is  claimed  by  the  mortgagee, 
R  could  produce  any  evidence  that  he 
might  have  to  show  that  the  interest  was 
paid  by  G,  (»  having  signed  the  bond,  is 
liable  also  for  the  interest.  X,  T. 


Legal  Fence  in  Massachusetts 

I  understand  that  either  of  the  two 
owners  of  a  dividing  fence  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  either  party  to  rebuild  and  keep 
in  order  said  fence.  Say  the  fence  is 
neglected  by  both  and  becomes  a  mere 
makeshift,  if  one  party  decides  to  keep 
cattle  and  rebuilds  his  share  in  a  strong 
way.  chestnut  posts,  etc.,  can  lie  compel 
the  other  party  to  build  the  same  kind  of 
fence,  or  will  a  number  of  wires  strung 
along  line  trees  answer  the  purpose?  Is 
there  any  legal  right  to  demand  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  fence,  and  is  there  any 
limit  to  the  makeshift  quality  of  fence 


Increased  Milk,  Production 

-and  a  better  grade  of  mil 

MORE  and  richer  milk  is  well  worth  trying  for.  It  means  more 
money  on  the  profit  side  of  dairying.  And  it  is  far  from  being 
just  a  dream.  In  every  herd  there  are  certain  cows  that  are  not 
yielding  up  to  capacity,  just  because  of  some  reduced  vitality  of  genital 
or  digestive  organs — some  sluggish  condition  of  the  milk-making  organ¬ 
ism  that  proper  medicinal  aid  would  quickly  correct. 

It  is  just  such  conditions — very  common  to  hard-worked  milch  cows 
—that  Kow-Kare  is  able  to  clear  up;  because  this  famous  cow'  medicine 
has  properties  that  act  directly  on  the  organs  of  production  and 
reproduction,  making  them  function  as  Nature  intended.  Besides  effec¬ 
tively  preventing  the  ailments  that  make  cows  unprofitable,  Kow-Kare 
has  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  a  reliable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc. 

Play  safe;  know'  what  to  do  when  a  cow  is  sick.  Send  for  our  free 
book  on  cow'  ailments,  "The  Home  Cow'  Doctor.”  It  tells  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  for  various  ailments,  and  has  a  wealth  of  information  valuable  to 
cow  owners. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores, 
feed  dealers  and  druggists,  at  tha 
new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


“Penny -a -Day 
Prevention” 

The  cheapest  health  ln- 
tunneo  you  can  Invest  In 
U  to  use  Kow-Kare  reg¬ 
ularly  a  part  ol  esery  week 
during  the  winter  to  heep 
the  assimilation.  and  di¬ 
gestion  In  good  order  and 
tfuow  off  disease.  Many 
t(  the  most  serious  dis¬ 
orders  that  arise  during 
calving  period  can.  he  pre¬ 
vented  try  using  Kcvw-Kara 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  af'er  Pori't 
overlook  this  suggestion. 
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“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT-BARRING  NONE 

Our  specially — Oversize  30x34  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland -’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords — prepaid  on  Fabrics 


mash  better  than  wet  mash?  j.  e.  b. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

A  good  laying  mash,  to  be  fed  either 
dry  or  moistened,  may  be  made  according 
to  the  Cornell  formula,  viz.,  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  and  beef  scrap; 
3  lbs.  of  salt,  may  be  added  to  each  500 
lbs.  of  this  mash.  The  majority  of  poul¬ 
try  men  feed  the  mash  in  dry  form,  keeping 
it  always  before  their  fowls  in  hoppers 
or  protected  troughs.  Kgg  production  can 
undoubtedly  be  temporarily  stimulated  by 
the  use  of  a  moist  mash,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  full  year's  results  will 
be  materially  changed  by  the  use  of  a  wet 
mash,  and  the  labor  involved  is  certainly 
much  greater.  m.  b.  d. 


Practical  Poultry  Ration 

My  mash  mixture  for  pullets  is;  100 
lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs,  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
beef  scrap.  The  grain  mixture  is  equal 
parts  cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  beet 
pulp,  s,  L.  F, 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  will  add  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed 
to  your  inash  ration  it.  will  bo  similar  to  a 
mixture  used  by  one  of  the  Eastern  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  their  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  Your  scratch  feed  would  be  im¬ 
proved  in  case  you  replaced  the  beet  pulp 
with  whole  oats.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
as  much  beef  scrap  or  tankage  as  you 
have  indicated  iu  order  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  animal  protein  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  growing  birds. 


My  hens  shake  their  heads  the  same 
as  a  rooster  will  if  bis  comb  lias  been 
frosted.  They  started  to  do  this  last 
Summer,  and  1  thought  maybe  il  was 
because  they  were  lousy,  but  sprayed 
houses  out.  and  still  they  acted  the  same. 
They  do  not  sneeze  any.  and  look  healthy, 
except  Occasionally  one  gets  dumpy  and 
dies.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  be¬ 
fore.  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  can 
let  me  know  cause  and  remedy.  b.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

Hens  still ering  from  colds  frequently 
shake  their  heads,  as  if  to  free  their  air 
passages  from  some  obstruction,  but  I 
have  never  observed  the  habit  iu  other 
fowls,  unless  they  were  suffering  from 
some  soreness  of  the  comb  or  other  evi¬ 
dent  irritation.  Spraying  the  poultry 
house  will  not  free  the  fowls  from  lice, 
and  if  may  be  that  your  bens  are  ex¬ 
cessively  lousy.  Get  some  blue  ointment 
at  the  drug  store,  and  smear  at  bit  about 
the  size  of  a  large  kernel  of  corn  oyer  Gle 
skin  beneath  the  vent,  or  if  you  wish  to 
use  a  powder,  get  some  sodium  fluoride 
and  work  a  few  good  pinches  of  this 
down  through  the  feathers  to  the  skin. 
These  are  the  two  effective  remedies  for 
body  lice  upon  fowls.  M.  r.  d. 


Quantity  of  Sprouted  Oats 

How  much  dry  oats  should  I  use  to 
sprout  a  day’s  feeding  for  100  he  us? 

Chester,  Pa.  W.  0.  N. 

You  may  feed  all  tne  oats  tint’  you  care 
to  have  the  hens  consume  for  the  day  iu 
sprouted  form,  if  you  wish,  or  you  may 
feed  both  dry  and  sprouted  ants  daily: 
there  is  no  fixejl  rule  in  this  matter. 
Where  oats  are  sprouted  on  trays  in  lay¬ 
ers  of  about  1  in.  in  thickness,  n  square 
inch  of  the  mass  is  usually  considered 
sufficient  for  each  day’s  feeding,  per  hen. 
This  amount  would  require  a  tray  10  iu. 
square  and  holding  outs  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  1  in.  for  each  day’s  feeding  of  100 
hens.  m.r.  d. 


We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  ....  BATAVIA,  N.  Y 

Tire  makers  for 
15  years 


Kererence  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
^Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Required  Grain  Ration 

Will  you  suggest  proper  correction  of 
my  laying  ration?  The  flock  consists  of 
30  per  cent  liens  and  TO  per  cent  pullets — 
White  Leghorns.  They  have  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  can  consume,  inasb  of  10  lbs. 
bran,  10  lbs.  middlings,  10  lbs.  ground 
oats,  10  lbs.  ground  corn,  and  4  lbs.  beef 
scrap:  scratch.  Cracked  corn:  grain,  corn, 
oats,  and  wheal  :  shell,  grit  and  ground 
hone:  beets,  turnips,  and  sprouted  oats. 
Outs  and  corn  arc  available  on  the  farm. 

I  have  difficulty  in  determining  amount 
of  grain  to  feed.  L.  w.  c. 

Silver  Lake.  Ind. 

Your  ration  needs  no  correction,  being 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  fowls 
The  amount  of  beef  scrap  is  small,  of 
course,  but  with  all  the  skim-milk  that  the 
fowls  will  consume,  is  probably  sufficient. 
Ordinarily,  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of 
meat  scrap  in  the  mash  Is  not  too  much. 
Fowls  should  consume  about  equal  parts 
hv  weight  of  mash  and  whole  grain.  If 
the  mash  is  kept  dry  before  them,  as  it 
usually  is.  a  limited  feeding  of  whole 
grain  in  the  morning  will  encourage  con¬ 
sumption  of  it.  and  a  full  feeding  of  the 
whole  grains  at  night  will  send  the  fowls 
to  roost  with  full  crops.  Leghorns  will 
cat  from  N  to  10  qts,  of  whole  grain  per 
100  fowls  daily,  in  addition  to  dry  mash, 
more  if  it  is  given  to  them,  but’  at  the 
expense  of  the  mash,  No  definite  rules  as 
to  quantity  can  be  given  :  they  should 
have  all  that  they  will  eat,  and  when  lay¬ 
ing  should  consume  a  little  more  than  half 
their  day’s  ration  in  the  form  of  ground 
mash.  if.  u.  n. 


Ailing  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  170  pullets  and  year- 
old  Leghorn  hens,  which  are  laying  well. 
I  had  as  many  as  04  eggs  in  one  day. 
Ilut  every  once  in  a  while  I  lind  one  of 
the  birds  with  either  an  eve  dosed  or  a 
scab  on  the  comb  or  bead,  We  wash  it 
with  boric  acid  and  give  roup  tablets,  but 
with  slow  results,  Yesterdnv  we  found 
u  line  hen,  apparently  healthy,  a  nice  red 
comb,  making  an  unusual  noise  and  gap¬ 
ing  for  air;  her  bright  red  comb  turned 
blue,  and  she  died  later.  Another  had 
the  same  symptoms.  A  neighbor  told  us 
to  put  a  horsehair  in  her  throat  with  a 
little  turpentine,  and  she  got  better. 

New  York.  o.  B. 

There  was  evidently  sonic  obstruction 
to  breathing  in  the  case  of  this  hen.  which 
you  were  able  to  remove  by  passing  the 
horsehair  down  past  the  windpipe,  and 
this  leads  me  to  think  that  it  may  have 
been  a  fungus  growth  which  sometimes 
attacks  healthy  fowls  and  obstructs  tile 
air  passages  by  forming  a  circular  brown¬ 
ish  growth  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe,  where  it  cun  bo  seen  when  the 
mouth  is  held  open.  This  growth  can  be 
removed  by  scraping  it  gently  with  a 
toothpick  or  sliver  of  wood  and  the  fowl 
relieved.  M.  b.  d. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


The  Egg  Producer* — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stork  in  Officially  Ceil  I  Heel  duel  Regis¬ 
tered.  Tills  gunnmteeH  that  our  breeders  reneli  the 
top  li'-teh  of  excellence  in  size, shape,  tv  (n  ami  vigor, 
ami  above  oil,  in  consistent,  heavy  Invent  thrmigh- 
out  the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C  White  Leghorns. 

Increese  Your  Egg  Production 
by  Introducing  <>ur  great  tine  of  Cri  tilled  and  Regis¬ 
tered  mules.  Tbejr  are  bred  from  Cerllllrd  hoavy 
producers  ot  large,  chalk  white  eggs,  son  drown 
Pullets  for  B»le,  now  laying  or  ready  to  lay.  Come 
and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  ia 
located  on  a  hum  I  red  acre  fruit  farm.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal,  No  feiices.  free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER.  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory.  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  ttort.oo  up,  depending  on  size. 
All  silog  in  tliis  sale  nre  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  all  our 
latest  Improvements.  Subject  to  Inspection  at 
your  Station,  On  payment  of  small  deposit  we 
will  hold  «ilo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  If 
shipped  at  once  no  cash  in  advance.  You  can 
save  money  by  getting  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Penna, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  oockerclx  tor  phL\  out  <>f  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  rminr*  ;  buttermilk  fed  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layer*.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock,  Price,  $5  curb,  fii  for 
$20.  and  la  "i-  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February.  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
from  (he  finest  breeder*  I  ever  owned,  ('irpubirs  free. 
My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keening  Solved.''  $1.  or 
free  with  ftll  flO  orders,  EDGAK  It  lfl  4*  €•!§>,  Box  7b, 
PleuMiftt  Volley  N.  V. 


Quality  Products 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Cornell  Certified  Cockerels 
100  laying  pullets  from  certified  stock 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Concrete  Floor  for  Henhouse  and 
Granary 

I  am  thinking:  of  building  a  henhouse 
with  concrete  floor.  I  have  heard  that  if 
felt  paper  is  put  down  on  tin*  concrete, 
then  more  concrete  put  on  top  it  will 
prevent  dampness.  Does  a  concrete  floor 
get  damp?  Would  concrete  make  a  good 
floor  for  granary,  or  would  it  be  too 
damp  to  keep  grain  in?  o.  L.  T. 

A  concrete  floor,  if  properly  laid, 
should  not  be  damp,  whether  used  for 
poultry-house  or  granary.  I  Limpness 
comes  through  a  concrete  floor  if  the 
latter  is  laid  upon  wet  ground  without 
proper  under-drainage.  The  placing  of  a 
layer  of  tarred  paper  *u'  felt  within  the 


From  Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm.  Willawana,  Bradford  to..  Pa. 

A  poultry  breed  i/ik  f/u*m;  not  ft  coin  in  credo!  chick  butch¬ 
ery.  Wntmbrook  cbikch  5,000  pullet*  unoU  your.  It  retains 
only  the  very  best  of  tluiMO  for  ltn  own  laying  pan*.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  larj?c  number*  has 
brought  W« nabrook  Le^hmii.'*  up  to  a  high  ftundnrd  of 
excellence.  I  rive*  ligate  Wanabrook  farm  through  the 
Farm  bureaus  mid  Agricultural  College*.  Str  ong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  from  choice  breeders  at  $  I  f»  tu  $95  per  hund¬ 
red.  Order  early.  One  quarter  of  output  already  sold. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk;  Care  of  Hatching 
Eggs 

Is  scnii-so]id  buttermilk  good  for  baby 
chicks?  Would  you  have  ir  before  them 
all  the  time?  I  have  22  cockerels;  just 
bought  them.  I  notice  some  of  their 
combs  arc  getting  black  on  the  tips. 
What  would  you  think  is  the  trouble? 
They  seem  active  and  eat  well.  How 
long  can  you  keep  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
what  would  you  dean  dirty  eggs  with  if 
you  were  going  to  batch  them?  Would 
you  turn  them,  and  how  often? 
Pennsylvania.  j.  w.  h, 

Yes,  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  a  good 
food  for  baby  chicks,  as  well  sis  for  those 
older,  and  ir  may  bo  kept,  properly  di¬ 
luted.  before  them  all  of  the  time  in  the 
place  of  water.  It  is  not  particularly 
palatable,  apparently,  probably  because 
of  its  acidity,  bill  chickens  and  fowls 
seem  to  like  it  after  having  acquired  a 
taste  for  it  Milk,  in  some  form,  is  itt- 
dispensnble  for  Iwtb.v  chicks,  and  the  semi- 
"ohd  product  is  a  valuable  one  where 
fresh  skim-milk  is  not  available. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
those  cockerels. 

The  shorter  time  that  eggs  are  kept  be¬ 
fore  incubating  the  better.  Two  weeks, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  about  the 
maximum  limit  if  good  batching  is  to  be 
expected,  biggs  should  he  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  between  50  and  00  degrees, 
if  possible,  and  should  be  stored  in  a 
clean,  dry  place.  Eggs  for  hatching 
should  not  be  washed,  but  may  be  wiped 
"fl  with  a  dean,  dry  doth.  Discoloration 
does  not  injure  them  for  hatching.  Turn¬ 
ing  once  daily  is  essential;  twice  daily  is 
better.  Cooling,  which  was  formerly 
thought  necessary  to  good  hatches,  is  now 
considered  useless.  Jl,  u.  D. 


CERTIFICATION.  ANYWAY! 
for  our  is 3*  circular.  It  tells. 


A.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  f*..  White  Leiihora  ami  tthodu  Island  Red  brooder* 
arc  MltfcUri  tor  vUrm.  uI/as  nod  rye*.  un«J  arc  the  result  of  10 
years’  curcful  selection  dur  non  of  White  l^irhornf  In  the 
N.  Y  Stuff  Uiyinir  Contain,  hold*  4 til  place  for  the  1st  year. 
Wo  have  the  Inr*  cut  find  bent  f*Q\>(Pped  batch  In*  plan!  In  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40. 0(H)* •MTU  capacity.  Ail  chick:  postpaid  .ind 
safe  Arrival  tfuaraiiteod .  Write  for  lllUtt ruled  circular  And 
price*. 

A  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Froui  high- laying,  puro* 
tired.  I'arui-rittige  stork, 
that,  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  100"-'  mi  In 
delivery  guaranteed.  W. 
IFGHORNS,  R.  (  RFOS.S.P. 
ROCKS.  W  WYAND0TTFS 
A  N  C  0  NA  S.  K  e  U  s  and 
breeding  stork.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now, 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

Box  ino 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  KtauS 

Solti  pin  >i  lot*!  *  of  I  hi*  xfi/iin  (Bonnie  Iltfo't  thro  flu 

atlvi’ti ImIdr  column*  of  Tine  Iutiiai.  Nkw -Yokkf.k 
soup*  !lfn mm i  year*  ago.  They  an*  still  milking  good 
ia  the  Imnds  oi  hundred*  of  pleu*cd  customers.  Over 
(wo  hundred  choice  Im  rtlln#  males  lone  pinion* 
cii.-tomer  ix  buying  sixt.t  >  eljrlit  to  ten  dollar* 
Limited  number  select  pullets.  Hatching Gcrgs 
afterJ.an.  1st.  Baby  chirks,  Feb.  1 5th.  Satis!  art  ion 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular.  JOHN  II.  WKKI) 
(lleunuud  l‘uitl(rj  Farm  VI.NKI.4M>,  N.  J. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  bU«f0e«B  (ton!  Wonderful  winter  lay-( 
era.  Ill*  white  vfg».  World  Itnemd  layer*  Ameri¬ 
can  Kira  ContMl!  GrvatW  wiiinorit  New \ork- 
Chicago  llanJy ,  viirorouM  tiioney  mnkont.  Stock 
Eflrtf*.  Chick*,  whipped  otifoly.  Catalog-  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Bo*  28  Portland,  Ind* 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


LWtomer  bought  54, 300  chicks,  raised  over  1,000 j»ul- 
S/iine  customer  has  4.000  order  for  .Inn.  Keb..  1922. 
\  out-  order  now  for  early  dfdlvRrn  >.  **JO  per 

fed  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y. 


1921  cn 
lets.  ! 
Place 
liundr 


We  will  fell  you  all  about  It.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  handsome  free  booklet,  ‘Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.*1  Tell  us  if  you  keep 
bees  now,  your  occupation  axul  home 
location  so  wc  can  better  advise  you. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


Mash  for  Laying  Hens 

What  is  the  best  wet  mash  for  laying 
liens  or  pullets?  Do  you  consider  dry 


S.  0.  W.  I.EOHORKS  and  Will’l  l:  Wf  ASIHITTF.S  n 
$2.75.  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chirks  now 
varieties.  Circular  free.  E.  J.  Thiel,  3111b 


201  Main  St..  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


PRICE 

I 

Style 

Bead 

FABRIC 

CORD 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

Clin 

$  7.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

SS 

i« 

- - 

8.00 

— 

32  x  41/2 

ss 

II 

9.50 

15.00 

33  x  4Vz 

SS  I 

II 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  4V2 

— 

SS 

44 

ss 

13.50 

35  x  4Vz 

— 

SS 

44 

— 

14.50 

36  x  41/2 

- - 

ss 

ss 

15.50 

27.00 

37  x  4V2 

QD 

-  , 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

— 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

— 

ss 

18.50 

— — J 

37x5 

QD 

ss 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

DULL  TIM ES  TOWARD  END  OK  YEAR— SOME 

LINES  SAC  A  LITTLE,  BUT  MARKETS 

FIRM  OOMl'A RED  WITH  YEAR  AOO 

—  WINTER  T  IlVl’K  CHOI'S  A 
FEATURE 

Except  fur  t lie  little  Jump  in  potato  prices,  a 
further  recovery  ill  cotton.  Wheat  anil  ltoga,  and 
declines  in  cattle  n ml  meats,  Hi"  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  have  maintained  the  listless  tone  usual 
around  the  year’s  end.  Exports  seem  to  he  the 
Viasls  of  most  of  the  recent  gains.  However,  in 
some  lines  there  is  underlying  strength,  based 
oil  shortage  of  supplies. 

Most  lines  of  farm  produce  closed  the  season 
at  slightly  lower  prices.  This  is  a  not  unusual 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  year,  heemi.so  whole 
sale  Inlying  tor  the  holiday  trade  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  market  stagnates  a  little  while 
waiting  for  the  next  move.  A  year  ago  pota¬ 
toes  were  on  Uieir  great  decline,  and  with  live 
stock  prices  moving  In  the  same  direction  the 
rest  of  tile  market  was  carried  along  downward. 

This  year  prices  are  at  least  fairly  steady, 
while  new  supplies  are  so  light  that  stronger 
conditions  are  quite  possible  with  llle  coming  op 
the  new  year.  Drain  and  cotton  seem  inclined 
to  move  upward,  especially  wheat,  which  Is  now 
well  above  the  dollar  mark,  which  used  to  he 
Hie  goal.  Export  buying  is  the  main  cause. 
C’orn  is  above  50r  ill  Western  cities;  bran  is  tip 
a  dollar  or  so;  hay  is  down  a  little,  with  no 
large  market  above  $30;  live  stock  is  off  13  to 
7 5e  per  100  lbs.,  and  meats  have  lost  most  of 
their  recent  advance.  Dairy  products  show  little 
change  In  price.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  shows  a  tendency  to  sag.  Cabbage  is  $5 
lower  and  $10  below  season’s  tup :  the  runge  is 
$4.5  to  $50  in  the  city  markets,  and  mostly  $40 
in  the  country.  Arrival  of  some  cabbage  from 
Europe  and  seine  new  crop  shipments  from  the 
South  have  hurt  the  markets  a  little.  Onions 
are  off  50b  from  the  season’s  higtiosr.  with  a 
general  range  of  $5  to  $5.50  per  loo  lbs.  for 
choice  stock. 

TRICKING  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST 

A  new  development  this  season  is  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  what  is  called  "new  cabbage"  from 
the  islands  off  the  const  of  South  Carolina. 
These  Island  are  close  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
have  a  climate  not  quite  so  warm  as  Florida, 
but  more  oven  and  lhoist  In  Winter.  This  cab¬ 
bage,  mostly  of  the  Fiat  Dutch  type,  comes  to 
market  in  advance  of  the  Florida  Winter  crop 
and  sells  at  rather  high  prices. 

Winter  truck  gardening,  however,  is  a  regular 
feature  from  Southern  Virginia  down.  Hardy 
crops,  like  spinach  and  kale,  are  shipped  all 
Winter  from  the  Norfolk  section.  They  ore 
grown  as  second  crops  and  pay  well  in  favorable 
seasons.  When  not  worth  shipping  they  supply 
green  stuff  to  he  plowed  under  Southeastern 
Virginia  is  the  most  I  in  port  am  trucking  section 
of  the  East,  with  over  50, (KM)  acres  in  truck 
crops,  anil  strawberries  in  the  Norfolk  section 
and  00.000  acres  along  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is 
nil  a  lowland  region,  with  much  tide  water  ami 
wet  lauil:  only  the  elevated  ridges  of  filed i uui 
and  sandy  loam  are  liked  for  truck  raising. 
Potatoes,  cabbage  and  strawberries  are  the  big 
Summer  crops,  but  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous 
are  grown  on  comparatively  small  acreages.  Tim 
methods  are  not  so  intonsivt?  as  those  of  many 
Northern  market  gardeners,  ami  production  de¬ 
pends  more  on  lurge  area  than  on  high  manuring 
and  culture.  They  use  for  potatoes  and  other 
standard  crops  one-fourth  to  one  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Not  much  manure  can  he  had,  but  a 
volunteer  second  crop  of  crab  grass  often  sup¬ 
plies  a  kind  of  sod  to  be  foil  off  or  plowed  under 
fur  the  next  crop.  The  potato  crop  reaches 
Northern  markets  In  early  Summer,  just  when 
file  North  is  short  of  good  [iOt.it, vs.  1  lie  yields 
are  not  large,  and  the  tops  look  rather  small 
and  weak  to  a  Northern  potato  farmer.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  growers  soon  will  be  forced  to  devote 
more  systematic  attention  to  green  manuring  on 
these  light  soils. 

STRONG  POTATO  SITUATION 

Potato  prices  When  averaged  for  u  long  series 
of  years,  tend  upward  rigid  nlong  after  harvest 
season.  In  short  crop  years  the  average  trend 
is  stronger,  while  111  heavy  crop  years  llie  usual 
trend  Is  downward  Tills  season  is  one  of  short¬ 
age,  ami  by  all  rules  the  prices  should  begin  to 
go  ufi  by  January  and  roach  top  then,  or  more 
probably  highest  prices  would  not  come  until 
Spring.  Thus  far  riu  sustained  advance  has  oc¬ 
curred.  although  markets  strengthened  notably 
a  round  the  first  of  the  year.  The  average  range 
in  the  big  oilies  ts  not  much,  it  any,  higher  imw 
tiiun  it  was  at  the  lowest,  In  October.  The  \c:i- 
soc  is  Hint  the  homy  early  supply  broke  the 
price,  ami  shipments  the  ttrst  part  of  I  lie  son  son 
have  been  large:  out  of  proportion  to  estimated 
crop.  This  supply  Is  being  worked  off  now.  and 
the  stock  remaining  to  be  shipped  must  be  very 
moderate.  The  market  tins  strengthened  first  in 
the  Middle  West,  as  tn’lrhl  have  been  expo,  ted, 
since  the  main  potato  shortage  was  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  As  Tor  fnnada,  it  will  take  iptite  a  strong 
market  to  eons  many  bushels  of  potatoes  over 
the  25o  tariff  fence.  Denmark  lias  some  potatoes 
to  sell,  but  hardly  enough  to  affect  the  general 
situation.  The  Jump  of  25c  per  lOo  lbs.  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  last  of  the  year  was  the  most  notable 
change  in  recent  potato  markets,  but  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  quoting  slightly  higher 
price*  now. 

WESTERN  APPLES  PROMINENT 

The  apple  situation  consists  principally  of  the 
supply  amt  prices  of  stock  from  Washington  and 
New  York  States.  When  Now  York  lias  n  full 
crop  of  Winter  apples,  n*  in  Ibid,  ibis  and  1920, 
the  state’*  shipments  amount  to  about  one  halt 
of  all  those  of  Eastern  apples,  but  in  short  crop 
New  5  r.rk  does  in  the  East,  the  proportion  of 
New  York’s  shipments  shrinks  to  about  otic 
fourth.  The  explanation  is  that  New  York’s 
commercial  crop-  i*  mainly  of  tho  Baldwin  va¬ 
riety.  which  bears  lightly  on  the  odd  year,  while 
other  Eastern  sections,  having  oilier  varieties. 
iiiiiv  have  good  crops  on  those  seasons. 

iu  the  Northwestern  box  iipplo  section,  where 
Washington  holds  a  leading  position,  just  as 
New  York  does  in  the  East.  IlieproportioH  of 
shipments  from  Washington  is  about  the  same 
every  year,  and  comprises  somewhat  more  than 
otic -half  of  tho  movement  from  the  nine  lux 
apple  State*.  Many  kinds  of  apple*  are  grown 
in  t lie  section,  the  table  varieties  leading,  and 
the  general  assortment  and  proportion  is  about 
the  same  in  nil  Northwestern  Stales.  The  yield 
is  more  uniform  from  year  to  year  titan  iu  the 
East.  and.  fortunately  for  all  concerned,  what¬ 
ever  tendency  there  is  toward  alternate  Ugh  ter 
crops  bus  appeared  lit  Die  even  year*,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  an  extra  large  crop  of  boxed  apples  on 
the  saute  years  whim  there  is  a  big  yield  of 
Eastern  fruit.  Apple  production  iti  the  West  is 
still  increasing.  The  shipments  gain  every 
year,  although  expansion  is  much  faster  iu  the 
odd  years.  Before  this  season  the  box  apple 
section  had  never  shipped  quite  half  of  the  total 
apple  supply,  but  now  it  look*  as  if  two-thirds 
of  this  soason’s  ca riot  stuck  will  have  come  from 
the  Northwest.  IP  a  great  box  apple  crop  ever 
comes  on  an  even  year  to  compete  with  a  big 
crop  In  the  East,  the  result  will  lie  fur  I'rotu 
agreeable  to  producers.  Doubtless  the  West¬ 
erners  will  do  what  they  cau  to  hold  their  or¬ 
chards  to  the  even-year  habit.  G.  It,  F. 

Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY  1CND1COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  rousts,  lb.,  20c: 


kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c:  neck  cuts,  lb..  8c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c:  round  steak,  lb., 
20c:  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb„  10 
to  25c:  roasting  tigs,  lb.,  35c-,  sausage,  lb.. 
25c;  salt  pork.  lb..  20e;  pork  loin  lie  2*  lo  32c; 
sliced  lia;u.  Hi.,  30  to  35c:  pork  chops,  111.,  30c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c:  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  30CI 
vedl  chops.  Ih,,  3llc;  real  cutlets,  lb..  35c:  veal 
loaf  lb.,  30c:  rabbits.  live.  lb..  25c:  dressed,  111., 
35c:  col*,  live,  III.,  25c;  dressed.  30c. 

Live  foil  I  try — Chickens.  Ih..  23c:  fowls,  lb.. 
28c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c:  turkeys,  lb..  45c; 
geese,  lb,,  30c:  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chicken*,  lb  .  33c;  fowls, 

32c;  turkeys.  51c:  geese,  ducks?  35c. 

Egg's,  white,  extra,  o$e;  brown.  68c;  pullet 
egg*,  tide:  tuilk,  qt-,  10c;  buttermilk,  skim- 
milk.  i|t..  5c:  cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter.  51c: 
cheese,  cream.  30e:  skint.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
liie;  Pimento  cheese,  15e. 

Popcorn,  on  cob  lb.,  3c;  Shelled.  8c:  buck¬ 
wheat  Hour,  lb.,  4c;  m  a  pic  syrup,  gal.,  $2; 
bread,  17-o/.,  loaf,  oe:  vinegar,  gal.  45e;  honey, 
clover,  card,  23c;  extracted,  lb  ,  18c. 

Pears,  bu.,  $3:  dried  apples,  lb.,  12);..e:  cit¬ 
rons.  each,  10  to  15c.  |ilc  apples,  qt.,  Sc ’.  ap¬ 
ples,  best,  peek,  75c:  Baldwin,  peek,  75c. 

Beans,  lb.,  i;  to  B*c;  beets,  bu-,  <1.25:  ix.b- 
hnge,  white,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  bunch.  5<  :  bu.. 
$130;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  celery  hearts.  10c; 
celery,  bunches,  3  lor  25e:  kale.  bu..  C0e;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  heads.  5c;  Boston,  Sc.  unions,  green, 
hunch,  5c;  dry.  lii.,  6,-jc;  potatoes.  Ini.,  $1.30; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  io  20c;  vhnliarb,  lb,,  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  white,  biineb,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c: 
spinach,  pock,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  2  to  3c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
llle. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten,  $2;  bran,  $1.55; 
wheat  feed.  $1.65;  middlings.  $1.00;  cormueal, 
$1.50;  cracked  corn.  $1.55;  whole  com,  $1.50: 
ruoLass's  feed.  $1.73:  cottonseed  meal,  $2.40; 
ollmeal,  $2,7(>;  chop.  $1.05. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcaae,  lit.,  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarter*.  lb..  8  to  B'c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  14  tO 
15i  ;  dressed  hogs,  light  It)..  It)  to  12c:  heavy, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  Spring  liimbs,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
yearling  bun  s,  lb.,  14  In  liie:  mutton,  lb..  8  to 
10c;  veal,  lii.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry  -  Turkey *,  lb.,  55  to  60c:  ducks, 

111.,  21!  to  28c ;  goose,  lb..  28  to  30e;  fowls,  lb.. 
24  to  25c:  springers,  lb..  24  to  25c:  d.cs-  d,  28 
to  33c;  eggs  75  to  She:  butter,  crock.  41)  to  45c. 

Apples,  bid.,  Spy,  King.  Greouing.  $7  to  $8; 
Baldwin,  $5  to  $0;  apples,  per  bu..  $1.25  to 
$2.25. 

Beets,  bu..  30c  to  SI;  cabbage,  do*,  heads,  75e 
to  $1.25;  per  ton.  $30  to  $35:  carrots,  bn.,  70  to 
80c;  per  ton.  $20  to  $22:  celery,  do z.  bunches, 
30  to  60o;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.  2  to  S'se;  let- 
tuce.  do*,  lo  ads.  30  to  tibe;  Boston,  per  duz..  $2 
to  $2.25.  mint,  green,  doz,  Imuchcs.  30  to  33c; 
onions,  Pit..  $1.25  to  $2.25:  green,  do/,,  laiuches, 
20c;  potatoes,  bit.,  $1.10  to  $1  20;  pumpkins, 
do/..  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  parsnips.  14 -qt.  basket,  00 
to  75c:  radishes,  ilo*.  Unnehc*.  20  to  23e;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu..  $1.23  to  $1.30;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  30c;  water 
cross,  duz.  bunches.  40  to  30c. 

Bean*,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs,:  Medium, 
$3-50;  red  and  white  marrow  and  Ted  kidney,  $0; 
white  kidney,  $7;  pea.  $3.50;  yellow  rye,  im¬ 
perials.  $5. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  5c:  No.  2.  4c:  cows 
and  heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  Xu,  2.  2e;  bulls  and  tags, 

111..  3e;  horaeli ides,  each,  $2  lo  $3:  lambs,  each. 
50  to  00c;  calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium.  15  to 
18c. 

Skunk,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25:  No.  2.  $2  to  $2.25; 
No.  3.  $1  to  $1  30;  No.  4.  40  to  30c;  muskrat, 
odoli,  $1  to  $1.50;  mink.  each.  $2  to  $3;  coon, 
each.  50c  to  $0:  weasel,  lo  to  75c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10:  corn,  shelled,  bu., 
70  to  72c;  oats,  while,  l*u.,  42  to  4Cc;  rye,  bu.. 
Ill)  to  (15c. 

Timothy  liav.  ton.  $25  to  $27:  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lii.,  12c;  heavy,  lie.  9  to  10c: 
ea  isage.  lb.,  20c;  Spring  lamb.  lit. .  15  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  lSe;  Spring,  Ih.,  25 
t>>  40c:  chickens,  lb..  25  to  35c:  capons,  lii.,  35c: 
fowls,  lb..  25  to  30e;  geese,  lb..  30c:  guinea 
hens,  each,  75c;  turkeys,  lb..  65  t  >  70c. 

Dressed  Poultry  Ducks.  45  to  55c;  chickens. 
38  to  45c;  fowls,  38  to  43c;  geese,  lb.,  75c;  tur¬ 
keys.  75  to  HOC. 

Rutter,  lb.,  45  to  00c;  eggs.  05  to  73c;  duck 
eggs.  70c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  50c. 

Apple*,  bu..  $1.25  to  $4;  pears,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.30:  bonus,  bu.,  $3  tv*  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  75c; 
cabbage,  dux.  heads.  30  to  title;  red,  do/,  heads, 
50 c  to  $1:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  SO  to  80c:  car¬ 
lo  is.  bu..  lio  to  75c:  chives,  hunch,  I'1.-;  endive, 
do/  heads.  50  lo  tl5c:  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  honey, 
pt.,  30  To  35c:  sqUiiKi'i.  |(  lihard.  r:..lc.  . 5c  to 

>1 :  Jcohlrab).  do*. .  >i0c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  35 
t"  75c;  Boston,  do*,,  23  to  50c.  onions,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $3.50:  parsley,  do/.,  laiuches.  50c; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  lai..  30c  to 
$1.20;  per  peck.  40c :  pumpkins,  each.  10c:  ro- 
nia'ne,  iluZ.  heads.  3U  to  5(4e;  rutabagas,  bu., 
T'c;  turnips,  bu..  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1  too.  $20;  No.  2.  $17  to  $18;  No. 
3.  $14  to  $10;  Timothy.  $20:  straw,  rye.  ton. 
$12:  wheat,  $10;  oat.  $11. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  easy  for  the  time  of 
year,  even  poultry  not  running  high:  butter  is 
off  again,  and  potatoes  and  apples  seem  to  he 
in  overstock, 

lit  ITER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  quiet:  creamery,  40  to  4 He;  dairy.  36 
to  44e;  crock s,  34  to  43c;  common.  25  to  3  e. 
Cheese,  quiet:  flats.  22  to  23e:  daisies.  23  to 
24c;  longhorns,  21  to  25c;  llmburger.  26  t  >  27c; 
block  .Swiss,  26  to  30c.  Eggs,  weak:  hennery, 
58  to  65c:  State  and  Western  candied.  55  to 
58e ;  storage.  40  to  4Sc, 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  tit  in:  turkey.  48  to  53c: 
fowl.  22  to  82c;  chickens.  24  to  32c;  old  roosters. 

22  to  23c:  (tucks.  34  to  36.  ;  geese.  28  to  32c. 
Live,  poultry,  supply  exceeds  demand;  turkeys. 
45  to  52c.  fowl,  is  [o  26c;  chickens,  IS  to  22c: 
old  roosters,  17  to  Is,-;  ducks.  28  to  30c:  ge.-se, 

23  to  25<>.  Rabbits,  Arm:  jacks,  pair,  $1  to 
$1,25;  cottontails,  35  to  30c. 

A  P  Pt .  KS — P<  IT  A  TOES 

Apples,  quiet;  lost  grade,  bu..  $2.75  to  S3; 
falr_  to  good.  $1.5ii  to  $2.25:  coniimm.  Si  to 
$1.25.  Potatoes,  dull;  good  homegrown,  bu., 
1 5c  to  $1  id:  small  54)  to  75c;  sweets  Delaware, 
hamper,  $1.80  to  $2. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet;  lxieffer*.  bu,,  $1.23  to  $2.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod.  30-lb.  box.  $13  to  $14. 
Grapes,  slow  :  California  Malagas,  keg.  $8  to  $10. 

BEANS  onions 

Beans,  dull;  Kidneys,  owt.,  $7.30  to  $9:  mar¬ 
row.  $6  lo  $7:  pea  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions.  Arm;  homegrown,  hn.,  $3  to  $4:  state 
and  Western,  '-wt,  $5.50  to  $7:  Spanish,  small 
orate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

YEGETABI.ES 

Vegetables,  quiet .  Beans,  string,  hamper.  $4 
to  $i'.:  beets.  1m,,  75c  to  $1.25:  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt..  15  to  90e;  cabbage,  ton.  $28  to  $30:  100 
heads.  $2.75  to  $7:  carrots,  hit,,  75c  to  $1.40: 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2,75;  celery,  bunch. 
40  to  85c:  endive,  doz.  heads.  50  to  90c;  cucum¬ 


bers,  doz..  $3  to  $3.75:  lettuce,  California  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate,  $4  to  $4,25;  green  onions,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bunches. 
80c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
parsnips,  Im..  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  Florida,  box, 
$7  to  $9:  pumpkins,  bn.,  40  to  50c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  25c;  spinach.  Im.,  $1.15  to 
$1.33:  squash,  owt.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse.  Bn.  30  tq  40c;  tffruips,  white  aud 
yellow,  bu.,  00  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak;  light  comb,  IS  to  26c;  dark,  15 
to  16c.  Maple  products,  slow;  sugar,  lb.,  IS  to 
26c;  syrup,  gal..  $2  to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  track  ton,  $18  to  $20; 
clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19.  Wheat  bran,  ton, 
carlot.  $27.50;  middlings.  $27.50;  red  dog, 
$33.75;  cottonseed  meal,  $42.25;  oilmeal,  $48; 
hominy.  $28;  gluten.  $41;  oat  feed,  $13;  rye 
middlings.  $28.50.  J.  W.  C. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7:  Spy.  $4  to  $6;  Green- 
ing.  $4  to  $7 ;  bu.  box,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  loo  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.10:  ted  kidney,  $7  to 
$7,50;  yellow  eye,  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  43  to  44c;  good  to  choice, 
30  to  40e;  dairy.  30  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  06  to  68c;  gathered,  choice, 
60  to  62c;  common  to  good,  30  to  58c;  storage, 
36  to  41c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  1.  $3t  to  $32;  No.  2.  $28 
to  29:  No.  3.  $25  to  $26:  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$29.  Straw — Rye.  $28:  oat.  $20  to  $21. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $30  to  $32:  middlings,  $32  to 
<33:  red  dog.  $39:  mixed  feed,  $32  to  $36; 
gluten  feed.  $44;  cottonseed  meal.  $45  to  $49; 
linseed  meal.  $52;  dried  beet  pulp,  $28. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3:  Connecticut  Valley, 
best.  100  lbs.,  $5.23  to  $5.65;  lower  grades,  $3.73 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs.,  $1.60  to  $1.70;  Green 
Mountain.  <1.83  to  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$185  to  $1.90. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  33c:  fowls.  28  to  32c; 
broilers.  33  to  40c;  ducks,  26  to  30c;  squabs, 
do*.,  $4  to  $7:  turkeys,  best,  43  to  50c;  fair  to 
good.  30  to  46c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  26  to  28c;  chickens.  26  to  28c;  roosters, 
1*  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to 
$3.50;  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $3.50:  cucumbers, 
Im..  $n  to  $16:  lettuce,  bu..  SI  to  $1.50:  radishes, 
hit.,  $1  t v  $2;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  140  lbs,,  $i  30  t"  $2:  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.23;  squash,  ton.  $40  to  $60. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER 

Market  unsettled  and  lower.  Fresh,  solid- 
packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods.  43 
to  45c.  tlic  latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extra.  42c; 
extra  firsts.  40  to  41c:  firsts,  So  to  37c:  seconds. 
32  to  34c:  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  44 
to  43c:  fair  to  good.  35  t.-  43c;  ladle-packed,  as 
to  quality.  30  to  32c:  packing  stock,  24  to  27c; 
fancy  brands  of  prints  were  jobbing  at  54  to 
36c;  fair  lo  choice.  46  to  53c. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  fiats,  fancy,  22 1  -j  to 
23c:  fair  to  good,  21  to  22c;  Longhorns,  22  to 
234-jc:  single  daisies.  21  U  to  23c;  jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  goods,  25  to  2(ic. 

EGGS 

Market  lower;  supplies  larger  Nearby  extra 
firsts.  32c:  firsts.  5tc;  seconds.  40  to  47e;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  51c:  firsts.  .W;  seconds.  40  to 
47c:  inferior  lots  lower;  fancy,  carefully  select¬ 
ed  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  67  to  68c.  and 
fair  to  good  at  61  to  66c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  27c;  chickens,  is  to  23c;  roosters, 
17  to  20c:  turkeys,  40  to  43c;  ducks,  24  to  28c; 
geese,  23  to  25c, 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Spring  turkeys,  nearby.  48  to  50e;  Western. 
35  to  45c:  fowls  28  to  83c:  chickens.  30  to  34c: 
f  osters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  35c;  geese.  20 
to  23c. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Fancy  apples  were  firm.  Apples,  hid.,  fancy, 
$7  to  $9:  fair  to  good ,  $4.50  to  $7.  Cranberries 
fancy,  bid.,  sis  to  $2*;  32  ,,t.  cfale.  $4  t"  .<7.5(6 
Grapefrn.t.  FlorUJa.  box,  $l..so  pi  S4.  Oranges 
box,  Florida  $3.10  to  $6.65.  Tangerine*.  Flor¬ 
ida.  6.  box,  $2.!>5  to  $5.55. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  WO  tbs.,  fancy,  $2.10  to 
<2.35:  fair  to  choice.  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Jersey ,  f**-bu.  basket.  No.  1.  90c  to  <1.10; 
No.  2.  35  to  50c.  t'nhbnge.  toll.  $45  to  $30 ! 
Onions.  100-lb.  bug.  No.  I  $5  to  $5.5(1.  Carrots, 
bunch.  3  to  4c.  Beets,  hunch.  2 '.  to  4c.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Florida,  crate.  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Celerv 
Pennsylvania,  per  bun. -h,  4  to  13c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


-  Hay— Timothy.  No.  2,  $20  to  $21:  No.  3.  SIS 
(o  $19:  sample.  <14  to  $16:  uo  grade.  $72  to 
<14:  clover  n  ;xed.  light  $19. 30  t,,  .<20;  No.  1. 

<18  to  $1!).  Straw — No,  1.  straight  rvo.  $20  to 

<20.5(1:  No.  2.  <1*  to  <19;  No.  1  wheat,  <13  to 

<13. 51);  No,  2  <12  to  <12.50;  No.  1  oat  $12  to 

$12.50;  No.  2  $11  to  $11.50 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Prints.  49’i  to  50c:  tub.  44  to  49c:  rolls,  nS 
to  29c. 

EGGS 

Select.  60  to  63c:  eutnmon  to  good.  50  to  56o* 
storage,  38  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  30  to  Sic;  chickens.  30  to  31c:  roosters, 
IS  to  20c:  ducks.  31  to  32c:  geese,  25  to  2Sc; 
turkeys,  53  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Ileus,  38  to  40c:  broilers,  38  to  40e;  roosters, 
22  to  23c;  ducks,  43  to  45c;  turkeys,'  53  to  63c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  hid..  $3  to  $7.50:  cranberries,  bbl., 
$25  to  $28. 

V KGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs..  <2.75  to  $3.25;  cabbage, 
tot).  $45  to  $5(1;  kale.  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2,25:  let¬ 
tuce.  Im..  60  tq  65c:  carrots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25: 
spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  loo  lbs.. 
$4  to  $5.50:  rutabagas,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

H*y,  No.  1  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50;  No.  2. 


$19  to  $19.30;  clover,  $21  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye, 
$15  to  $15.50. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

DECEMBER  29,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  January  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  7.on»,  $3  37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B, 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt.,  loose,  12c; 
buttermilk,  lie;  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt..  17o; 
heavy  cream.  pt.,  29c;  route  cream.  V.  pt., 
19c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.42 

® 

.42  Va 

Good  to  choice . 

.31) 

fa) 

.40 

Lower  grades  . 

.30 

(in 

.33 

i".ty  made  . 

.20 

01 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

.39 

® 

.40 

i  i annum  to  good . 

.29 

Of 

.34 

Packing  stuck  . 

.22 

® 

.20 

-CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

22  V? 

0! 

.23% 

. . .  to  choice . 

.17 

@ 

.22 

Skims  . . . . 

.08 

& 

.10 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.  .76 

@ 

.78 

Medium  to  good . 

.08 

(a) 

.72 

Pullets  . . . 

.52 

@ 

.58 

Mixed  eotors,  nearby,  best.. 

Uv 

.58 

Medium  to  good . 

.42 

® 

.52 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .53 

(<u 

.34 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

@ 

.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.30 

<5i 

.33 

Storage  . 32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

@ 

.43 

Fowls,  best  . 

.  .25 

<§! 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

.21 

0 

.23 

Chickens  . 

.25 

(tv 

.32 

Roosters  . . . . 

.13 

0 

.10 

Ducks  . 

.30 

0 

.35 

Geese  . . . ...» . 

.24 

01 

.27 

Turkeys  . 

DRESSED  POU 

.33 

LTRY 

@ 

.45 

The  . . .  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for 

shipments,  so  that  most  of  the  stock  has  come 
iu  good  condition. 


Turkeys,  best  . 

.30 

0< 

.53 

i  oilmen)  to  good . 

.40 

(a. 

.48 

(  hickens,  choice,  lb . 

.40 

(a) 

.43 

Fair  to  gooil . 

.23 

® 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.25 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.17 

@ 

.21 

Illlek*  . 

.25 

(qi 

.35 

lifTSF  . 

.24 

@ 

.30 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(Si 

12.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

1.23 

® 

1.05 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

r  no 

9  oo 

Bulls  . 

4^00 

® 

5.00 

( ’ows  . 

1.25 

® 

4. 85 

Calves.  [Time  veal.  100  lbs.. 

9.00 

r<ju 

15.50 

Culls  . 

5  OO 

«  (X) 

Hugs  . 

7.50 

01 

9.75 

Sheep,  1CX)  lbs . 

3.00 

0’ 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

8.00 

® 

12.00 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs.. . 

5.00 

0> 

0.00 

Medium  . 

5.00 

(a> 

5.25 

Pea  . 

4.75 

@ 

5.25 

Red  kidnev  . 

7. II" 

0> 

7.25 

Wit  te  kidney  . 

9.00 

(Si 

10  "0 

Yel.ow  eve  . 

7.00 

® 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

5. 50 

0 

7.50 

Greening  . 

r..50 

(ri) 

lO.oO 

Spy  . 

<;.oo 

@ 

7.50 

3  urk  . 

3.00 

® 

4.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

0! 

3.00 

Pears,  bbl . 

3.00 

(ft1 

0.50 

i  raaherrles,  bbl . 

23.00 

0< 

28.00 

oranges,  box  . 

4.25 

0 

10.00 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

4.50 

|Q> 

Kuuiqil.i  ts.  qt . 

.18 

.20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.15 

iff 

.16 

(  om  men  to  good . 

.10 

(S) 

.13 

Hot  house  tainhs,  oaoh.. 

lO.oo 

0} 

12.00 

P"vk.  80  to  100  lbs.  each.. 

.13 

0' 

.14 

Bui  to  150  liis.  each . 

.11 

@ 

.12 

RABBITS 


Arrivals  light.  Sound  cottontails  have  brought 
in  to  4l*o  per  pair,  and  jacks  60  to  90c.  Tame 
rabbits  are  quoted  25c  per  lb. 


VEGETABLES 


Beets.  1()0  bunches . 

3.00 

0 

5. Of. 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.10 

(d> 

.25 

(  arrots.  bbl . 

2.00 

0> 

2.25 

Onenrv.  bu . 

1.75 

0 

2.23 

Celery,  standard  crate . 

2,50 

(S> 

4.50 

(  .lhh.up'*.  t* 'll 

30.00 

(a) 

44.00 

Cauliflower.  bbl . 

3.00 

(if 

11.00 

I-.g  .'.hint.  bu. 

2.00 

@ 

3.50 

Feme],  Iff, I . 

3.50 

0< 

4.00 

Kali*.  Uhl . 

1.00 

0 

1.25 

Lettuce,  bn . 

1.00 

0 

4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.30 

0 

.40 

Ouluns.  lmi  lhs . 

4.00 

(S’ 

4.73 

Pe  iq  lets.  bn. 

4.00 

0 

0.50 

Had  slles.  bn . 

1 .00 

0 

1.75 

spira>  a.  bbl . 

3.50 

(al 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.00 

0! 

Siring  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

t S' 

6.00 

Turnips,  bid . 

1.00 

a 

2.00 

'1  orunties.  hothouse,  lb... 

.30 

& 

.40 

Watercress,  100  bundles.... 

1.75 

0 ) 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Tams  Island.  180  lbs.... 

5.15 

0 

5.40 

Jersey.  150  lhs . 

2.25 

0 

2.50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

3.25 

01 

4.00 

Slate,  lot  lbs . 

3.25 

0 

3.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.. 

2.00 

® 

2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy,  No.  1  . 

27.00 

0 

28.00 

No.  2  . 

24.00 

Of 

25.00 

21.00 

® 

22.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

(a) 

19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

20.(i,i 

0' 

25.00 

Alfalfa  . .  . 

22.00 

(8) 

29.00 

Straw,  rve  . . . 

22.(Vt 

fa) 

:>5.o') 

Oat  and  wheat . 

15.00 

® 

17.00 

Government  Crop  Report 


The  Government 

estimate  of 

staple  cron 

yields,  with  farm 

value.  December  1.  is  as 

follows: 

Production 

Value 

(Yiru  . . . 

3.n*l,23!  ono 

$1,305,024,000 

Winter  wheat..... 

.587.032.000 

55.8.72.5.01111 

Spring  wheat . 

207.801  l  KM  t 

178  343,01 Hr 

All  wheat... . 

794, 893, 000 

737, 00.8.  noo 

Oats  . 

1.060.737,000 

321  ..540,000 

Barley  . 

151.181.000 

03.78*8.000 

Rve  . 

57.918.000 

10  680  llOO 

Buckwheat . 

14,079.000 

1 1 . 438.000 

Flaxseed  . 

S.  112.000 

11.732.000 

Potatoes  . 

340,823. 000 

38.5,192  000 

Sweet  pula  toes. .  . . 

98. COO, 000 

80.91*'  ()"() 

Hav.  tame . 

.81.587,000 

9*9.093  090 

Hav.  wild . 

15.23*5.009 

I'll. 083.000 

Tobacco  . 

1.117,082.000 

207.570.090 

Beet  sugar . 

2.024, 704.000 

Cane  *u£ar . 

534.000.000 

Peanuts  . 

.810.405.000 

32  288.000 

Beans  . 

9.118,000 

24.298.000 

Apples  . 

9(*8S1,000 

163  215.000 

Pearlies  . 

32.733.000 

52.170  000 

Oranges  . . . 

30.700.000 

03. 850.000 

UNITED/, 


$900  Post 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


January  7.  1928 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  Now  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  lire  100  pens,  eaeli  with  12  lords.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  Deeem- 
;  ber  19  (seronth  week ) : 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 5  71 

,1.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 5  61 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  4  44 

Hurry  II.  O ber,  N.  J  .  .  12  62 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  B  1 .  24  188 

Koseluwn  Farm.  K  J  .  3  57 

W  l\  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  14  93 

Boy  M.  i.yneh.  N  J...  . .  4  12 

James  F.  Mur  Donald.  Mass .  0  18 

W  III!'  K  W  V  A  N  DOTT  ES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  pa  .  3  5 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  23  139 

10.  0.  Corn! let  &  Son.  N.J .  11  87 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  15  114 

K.  C  K.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  38  210 

S.  C  ft.  I.  REDS 

11.  W.  Colli  iigwood.  N.  J .  15  110 

Henry  1*.  Walker.  Mass . .  25  201 

c.  Reed  Ferguson,  is".  .1  . .  9  65 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  4  56 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N  J .  14  47 

B.  W.  Tracy.  N.  ,1..... .  14  51 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  6  85 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  1  32 

AN CON AS 

Jnst-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  17  91 

E.  Dittmar.  N.  .1  . . .  3  89 

Solomon  Kichman.  N.  .1 .  11  50 

LED HORNS 

Tahglowold  Farm.  N  Y.... .  4  24 

Beck  Kg g  Farm.  N.  J .  14  28 

,1.  W.  Botteher.  N.  J .  17  1U0 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn.. .  7  23 

Broad  View  Farm  N  J.  .  8  26 

A  L.  Causse,  Jr..  X  J . 1  14 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N,  J .  20  48 

J.  S.  Cnu  A  Son.  N .  J  .  13  112 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J .  24  96 

Alex  Eirliefibaum,  N.  J .  5  8 

Eigenraueh  A  He  Winters.  N.J .  0  38 

Plnehnrsf.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j .  21  69 

Mattie  11.  lCppele.  N.  J  . .  3  6 

Geo.  U.  Ferris,  Mich  — . .  22  121 

Richard  Frauke.  N-  J...... .  5  12 

Orcendale  Farm.  N.  Y.  .  . .  ...  25  97 

Chats  E.  Grove.  Del .  S  42 

Eoo  A.  G  routeu.  Conn .  8  33 

Henry  E  Heine.  N  J., .  ..  7  83 

John  J  Herrdt..  N,  J .  3  13 

The  Hoelm  Farm,  N,  Y. . . .  8  43 

A,  I!.  Hall.  Conn .  3  21 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  3  66 

Frank  J,.  Hugos.  N  J,....., .  0  8 

Sami.  Johnston.  N.  J . . . 5  14 

George  0.  Jolmsou.  N.  J .  19  44 

Thu  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  0  0 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  V...  .  0  0 

Jay  D.  Foster,  N  Y .  6  8 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  2  23 

Iiiou  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  31  96 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N  J .  13  13 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  7  19 

Herbert  O  Maximal,  ft  I  .  2  5 

M ••adowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  5  56 

Mercer  Pun  1  fry  ka rin.  N.  J  . !.!  3  28 

Fred  J,  Mathews.  N  J  .  H  74 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  .  5  48 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son.  N.  J . . .  0  0 

8.  Olsen,  N.  J  . 0  0 

Pinewnod  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  6  28 

Manning  Potts.  N.  J  .  4  22 

Qucensbiir.v  Farm.  N.  J .  7  12 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  0  6 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  .  0  14 

John  i£.  lioossner.  N.  J.. .  1  1 

Uosublll  Farm.  N  .1  10  24 

Rosa  wood  Leghorns.  N.  J .  7  30 

J.  W.Sehrcili.  N  Y .  7  38 

ShadOwbruok  Farm.  Couti .  5  p 

A.  E  Spear.  N.  J .  1  24 

spring  Lake  Farm.  N  J  . .  8  49 

John  L.  Stmuionds.  N.  J  .  6  33 

Matthew  Htotliurt.  Jr  .  N.  J  .  10  24 

Willis  K  Stiyker.  N.  J .  U  18 

Sun  View  Farm.  N.J  . .  11  61 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  5  25 

Tom  s  P011  try  Farm.  N.J .  12  73 

J.  ft.  Van  Huu  ten.  N.J.  .  4  5 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . . .  6  40 

John  F,  Well  re  11.  N  .1 . .  8  til) 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J .  0  34 

James  Wtieisoi.  N.  J . .  o  61 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  . 6  9 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  .. . .  4  21 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  . .  2  39 

SOW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  13  15 

It  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  16  59 

S  O W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  0  47 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  15  78 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hainnioritori  Poultry  Raisers' Assn...  8  41 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn  .  15  97 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry. Assn .  3  29 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  6  38 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  0  24 

Total  .  836  4397 


the  match 
to  thebumer- 

PKESTO!  the  HOT  BLUE  TIME 
SHOOTS  RIGHT  UP! 

no  priming' nopmdmting' no  delay  -  nofussi 

9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 


Mm* 


has  no  valves  to  stick,  no  strainer  to  clog, 
no  thermostat  to  go  wrung.  Rxcept  (or 
occasionally  refilling  Ihc  1-gallon  reservoir, 
you  light  a  \\  ishbeou- — and  forget  it  for 
weeks.  Send  for  folder  describing  ita 
ama/anc  features. 

DEALERS— HATCHERIES  * 

Rig  pndlm  In  felling  AViOiUuues.  V  e  are  re¬ 
ceiving  ikons, did-  of  inquiries  frnin  all  over. 
Gel  ilelaib  of  dealer's  proposition  at  once. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

221  Water  Street  jv.x 

New  Brunjwick.^rfPS^L  f  gf 

N.  j.  v  X 


SPECIAL 


SPECIAI 


Mix  it  with  the  feed — we  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  do  your  chickens 
a  world  of  good — or  back  goes  your  money.  Comes  in  12  ounce,  24  ounce 
and  4  lb.  cartons — 25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags — 12  and  25  lb.  pails. 

BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

A  carefully  prepared  medicine,  made  of  the  very  best  drugs.  Back  of  it  is 
70  years'  experience  with  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep.  In  6  lb.  cartons 
—12  and  25  lb.  pails— 12,  25.  50  and  100  lb.  bags. 

BARKER’S  NERVE  AND  BONE  LINIMENT 

Good  tnr  man  and  beast — and  an  unfailing  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises, 
rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and  weak  joints,  chafes,  galls,  wounds,  cuts,  etc. 
And  it's  only  35  cents  a  bottle. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Barker  remedies — and  just  the  season  for  you  to  see 
how  good  it  is. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  and  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 


1/You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
/  buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.49.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  lu*ni  lay  their  bc-=rc,  in  winter,  growing  ritcmj  foo-J# 
rich  in  vitamins  murfc  be  fed.  Sprouted  onta  arc  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  br^t  anti 
sweetest  apt  outs  and  with  the  work.  I  svrl]  wnd, 

free,  plans  fui  malting  this  ffproaXr  with  d  -cription  ot  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  luut  it.  Also  instruction*  lor  uee  of  stove 
to  krvp  rto’  dilaUng  water  unfrozen.  Slow  bol  ls  three 
pint?  of  oil.  3 urns  a  month  without  trim-mint  or  Jilting. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  h*:e  it.  At>lc  your  dealer,  cu  send 
me  Ins  name  and  $2.00  and  get  one  by  return  moil,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satUfivd,  return  in  10  days  and  I'll  refund 
$2.00  and  postage.  I  rim  ail  risks. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-0  Elmira,  N.Y. 


BARKER,  MOORE  AND  MEIN 
MEDICINE  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder,  in  10, 
20  and  41  ounce,  and  5-lb.  cartons 
— 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 


United  Profit 
Sharing  Cou¬ 
pons  in  every 
package. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  tire-proof  anil  (.-hill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  iii-otit.  You  etui  mil.  all'ord  to  own  a  poor 
brooder  <H  H  ul'.MlAN'TEK:  We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  tint-  time  in  80  days  if  not  satislled, 
Writ,-  fur  tree  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money- 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  liaj  fug  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


F.  P.  C.  ^ 

CHICK 

MANNA 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


'**•  <  J  The  same  food  element  3 

»•-  :/  nature  demands  forbaby 

■-  (  chlckt ,  turkeys, pheasants; 

•  •  I  ,  ll-c  seeds  and  insects  the 

- - - -  chick  naturally  seeks.  Pre¬ 
vents  bowel  troubles. 

Only  finest  quality  ns  reals,  animal  foods,  etc.  A 
No  seconds.  As  carefully  prepared  as  food  jn 
for  human  babies.  At  dealers  or  write 
us.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  X 

L  I.  P.  OASSBL'S  SON 

Box  12.  L&nsdale,  Pa.  /  , 


America's  Foremost 
Poultry  Journal 
XlK  5  $JgTkHf  25  cts. 

*oT  ovor  yrtrs  the  l**der  In  down-to>dnto 
poultry  helprubwF  .  T»'IU  how  to  net  moro 
winter  fltrst.  how  to  hatch,  feed,  houftf*  am!  breed  mice*  tafnlly. 
Issued  Monthly.  40-1B0  pfttrve.  On  f  2f»r.  *t«mp*  or  coin,  for  5 
month*' trl»L  Full  year  ttubaurtptlon,  $1.00. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box81 ,  Racine, Wis 


Hens  with  Colds 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens?  The 
trouble  begins  wilh  a  slight  rattle  in  the 
throat,  which  grows  worse  rapidly  until 
there  is  great  difficult''  in  breathing. 
There  is  no  swelling  of  head  or  eyes,  but 
a  little  discharge  from  mouth *at  first.  It 
is  very  contagious.  We  have  separated 
those  affected  from  the  rest  of  the  Hock. 
There  is  no  appetite  for  food  or  water, 
hilt  only  one  has  died  so  far.  ( ’an  any¬ 
thing  he  done  for  them,  or  is  it  best  to 
kill  them  right  a  way?  A.  E.  R. 

Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Tliis  is  probably  nothing  worse  than 
severe  colds,  to  which  fowls  are  subject 
at  this  lime  of  the  year  If  exposed  to  rains 
ami  cold  winds,  particularly  if  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  drafts  while  upon  their 
perches  at  night .  Il  is  well  to  separate 
any  affected  fowls  at  once,  as  coins  are 
contagious,  and  it  cannot  be  known  that 
some  more  serious  trouble,  like  roup,  may 
not  be  beginning.  Heathy  fowls  should 
recover  from  colds  about  as  humans  do. 
and  then*  is  no  occasion  for  killing  sick 
fowls  with  only  the  symptoms  that  you 
describe.  M.  b.  d. 


By  feed  lay  raw  bone.  Its  egrtf -producing  value  is  I"nur 
timc-3  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger.  W  rnE 

MANN'S  Bone  Cutter  f  mm 

Cuts  all  hone  with  adhering  meat  and  BWw  ij  IH 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  1 0  Days' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance.  ■ 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Millord.MasJi  ■■■■ 


The  Poultryman’s  Beal  Helper 

Poultry  knowl*  Jkc  of  ihe  fit  tit  sort.  Every 
month  1  M ».  l\»lri.*RV  1i».m  helps  th*?  profits. 
You  •-•annul  keep  rhk'krtu  right  «»d»out  this 
monthly  poultry  huhIp.  A  uiai  will  prove  it. 

-  /\  Months' Trial  OCp 

J  **  Subscription 

1  year  $1.00  3  years  $2.00 

Citdaluif  of  BooLt  I'  lVf 

^  The  Poultry  llein.  Box  K  Sellersville,  Penna. 


If  ordered 


rjf ,  B  Frefeht  Paid  cast  of  tb efaT-.---  ~ 
Itockies,  ilot  water — Conner 
fl.dnoud  [I  tanks — doubln  walls— dcmJ  ,'ur^.-—  — 

U  “pace- douhlo  gbisa  doors  —  IkV-V-  — ^ 
slapped  complete,  all  set  op  ready  to  use.  ij'L  ■  ■  ^ 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Broodor  -  $?.2.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 

Madeof  Colitornio  Redwood—  |a:it  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today-  Order  the  si/e  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy 

nr.  4.1  _  Ifinil  ....I *  r..  • 


_ _ ^  Hr«t  Claw  Second  -  II mid 

rtafCT  Fgg  4a-e.,  Itutter  Tubs. 

I  llu.kct.  and  other  fruit  ami 

I  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

L  xnwJJm,  x  eon tiu ner*  are  in  as  good  as 

v*v.  t»j®nC  a  uew  condltluo  nml  ready  for 

instant  use. 

Lei  us  quote  you— That's  AH 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


fTiidkens  Sick  9 

Hens  Not*  Laying  | 


CERMOZONE  will  rb)  yonr  chickens  of  roup,  colds,  cttnkcr,  norm 
lieuil,  chu  kvti  pox.  «iiM<>r%l«rs,  cholor.i.  Imhiri^atiori,  h»w*l 
trouble  noil  •u»  h  Aihm*nfji-  ;uui  keen  them  lirulthy  Fur  over  BlS 

forir  t  tin*  dependable  remedy.  GetuerniOSoriQ,  nleo  l  .thiol*  I.«»q 
RME  BOOKI.KTS,  itt.*lruif  or H'-ocIf tores.  It  no  ilnuItT, orilcrby 
curd.  lA>»titmn  will  collect  umi  tfluiui,  Noca  u  t  tliurt.o. 

CEO.  H,  LEE  CQ„  Ocpt,  F-so  Omaha,  Nab. 


Uet  my  free  elreular  tiefoin  yon  oriler  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LI CH0KN  l»  the  gi  eatent  layer  aud  moat  pront- 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today, 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


THE  HENYARD 


Mr.  Poultryman,  How  Much 
Money  Are  You  Going  To 
Make  Next  Winter? 

Ton  great  exlent  this  will  bo  deter¬ 
mined  by  yon r  good  or  bad  judgment 
now  in  placing  your  order  for  baby 
chicks.  '  I  nod  chicks  only  come  from 
good  eggs.  and  good  eggs  only  corno 
from  good  breeding  stock,  and  good 
breeding  sinek  only  comes  from  gen¬ 
erations  of  good  breeding. 

THE  LORD  FARMS’  SINGLE  COMBED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

have  generations  and  generations  of 
good  breeding  back  of  them.  If  you 
buy  your  chicks  from  Lord  Farms 
you  will  get  an  even,  uniform  lot  of 
stock  that  will  mature  early,  for 
their  size. 

Don’t  Lose  a  Dollar  Trying  to  Save  a  Dime 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG,  INSTRUCTIVE,  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CATALOG 

LORD  FARMS  Melhnen,  Mass. 


®^ST  S  C.  R£D  PEW,  Slors  Content  1916.  1918, 1920 
INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Conte**  1 91  6*1 8-20  21 

Best  indiviilnnu  best  peti,  Jiiul  consecutive 

yearly  production  record*  ever  made  by  anv  breeder 
ot  R.  l  Ke*i$  Storrs  fomesr.s.  Average  f»>i  eon- 
seciitive  yearn  in  content,  183  ego*  per  bird.  Ail  birds 
lirtd  iiuu  owmpiI  irj  nv.  B-iiigreeti  i  iinlcere]-;  e*rt:s. 
chlr.ks.  PfNECREST  ORCHARDS.  R,  D.  2  Groton  Mass 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers , 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  31. 


Cause  of  Partial  Molt 

Can  you  roll  me  the  cause  of  throwing 
White  Leghorns  into  a  SCmi-moIt?  We 
have  about  100  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
They  were  coming  along  well  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  were  getting  almost  a  .10  per 
cent  egg  yield.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  they  began  to  drop,  and  then 
commenced  to  molt.  Now  r In*  yield  is 
only  half  what  it  was.  We  feed  a  mash 
<  nnsislbig  of  200  Ihs.  bran.  *200  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings.  200  lbs.  comment  100  lbs.  tank¬ 
age  and  ,10  lbs.  dried  buttermilk.  This 
is  before  them  all  the  lime.  We  feed  a 
light  feed  of  commercial  scratch  grain  at 
.1  a.  m.  and  at  M  p.  ru. ;  a  full  feed  of 
whole  corn  at  8:30  p.  m.  Wo  feed  cab¬ 
bage  for  a  green  feed.  Grit,  oyster  shell 
and  charcoal  are  before  them  all  the 
time,  also  plenty  of  fresh  water.  We 
had  100  lbs.  of  nice  meat  scrap,  out  of 
which  we  sifted  the  coarse  parts  and  fed 
it  in  hoppers.  We  only  fed  100  lbs.  that 
way.  We  turn  oil  the  lights  at  -1  a.  m. 
and  again  at  8  :M0  p.  m.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  we  have  done  or  what  we  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  to  cause  this  molt?  c.  i..  k. 

West  Virginia. 

Au.v  sudden  change  in  the  care  or  feed¬ 
ing  of  pullets  is  likely  (o  throw  them  into 
it  partial  molt,  with  a  drop  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  You  speak  of  giving  beef  scrap 
in  hoppers:  if  you  added  this  scrap  in 
unlimited  quantity  to  the  other  ration, 
permitting  the  birds  to  have  all  that  they 
wanted  for  a  time,  the  trouble  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
added  this  scrap  gradually,  bur  made 
some  other  radical  change  in  the  kind  of 
mash  or  other  grains  fed.  Possibly  you 
did  not  accustom  the  fowls  to  artificial 
lights  and  additional  meals  gradually, 
making  the  change  in  hours  of  feeding  all 
at  once;  or,  possibly,  you  moved  the  pul¬ 
let  fmm  one  place  to  another  after  they 
bad  begun  to  lay.  A  review  of  your 
operations  for  a  few  weeks  will  very 
likely  bring  to  your  mind  some  radical 
change  that  you  made  which  preceded  the 
molting.  Even  permitting  birds  to  get 
out  of  mash  for  a  day  or  two  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  during  that  time  upon  whole 
grain,  thus  entirely  changing  the  com¬ 
position  of  | he  day's  ration,  has  brought 
about  the  result  that  you  complain  of. 
Pullets  are  very  sensitive  creatures,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  accustom 
them  gradually  to  changes  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  make.  M.  B.  D. 


GflCkprpk  k>ark  f’nrnish.  Martin's  Regal  White 
1515  Wyanrlottes,  Barron’*  H.  (’.  White  Leg¬ 
horn*  H.  C.  ItBADLE  Y.  Hartwick.  N.  Y. 


roitPWOOI)  for  sail 
reaKoOnhle  "lT,'r  ret'.i 
i'iiri,  Ifnrfil  New-York. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

VERMONT  STATE  CERTIFIED 


Cnckprok  1  arK,  even  color.  $5  each.  A  few  at 
,  VRC*  ,  .  $<>.  Get  Vermont  vigor.  Our  climate 
doe-  it.  snipped  on  approval. 

C.  E.  WILSON 

Tnlnvni  Acre,  St.  A I  butt  ft  Vermont 


incubator.  itOO  to  1.000. 
three  coal  burning  brood- 
\V.  1>.  SMITH.  Corn- 


strain.  Cockerels.  *5  an.]  Katch- 
A.VMA  M.  JO-MS,  Craryiilli-.  N„  York 


one-ltorse  I’ennsylvaiMi  l’.lutz  wagon, 
eloseil  country  murUet  wagon.  ?40: 
t  milk  wagon,  $33:  sb-il  S20:  new 
ness.  $15:  heavy  express,  $2'i.  i.i.orn 
ltd,  .Uolinton,  Pa, 


Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

JOLMI  RIO  cockerels  Shipped  on  appmval 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R  0..  Gellyshur,,  Pa 


*».  Itctl  l‘u lift*.  \pril  Inn 
in-,.:-  eg,  ir  Griffiths. 


•  clip, 1 1  S~tO.  V,  oiling 
Add 'suit.  New  York 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  the  Egg  Production 

ol  Y our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  usingcoclterels  from  our  i  mp- nested  hens,  Prices 
and  records  as  follow6;  180-200  eggR,  84- :  21)11-210 
*5:  2HI-22M.  S6;«20-2«.  $7  ;  sued  by  males  whose 
dams  records  were  not  less  than  250.  <ntiafacr  jew 
gnm  anteed.  Valley  Kgg  Farm,  Little  Valley.  N.  V. 


p,w— -eggs,  high 


5f)  ¥  I  nee  of  grain,.  , 

1 1  _  what  better  crop  for  the  farm  I  To 
JL^JL  VJ.  make  tintuey,  how  ever,  out  oi  poultry. 
__  —you  H,u*i  know  how  to  feed,  bow 
I  VVI  I  L|  W  to  bonxr,  bow  to  male  the  leiifiit  stock 
IkW  Li for  trnvt  rr.'il/f*.  Old  metlioiL  artel  ihe 
£  ^  mongrel  foxvi  do  not.  , n *  >, I,  iirajlls 

I  s*  loilny.  Prof.  It.  R.  Lewis,  I  1ms.  f>. 

i  ^  *  llevelami.  Haii.-.  i  olhc-  and  ol  Iters, 

who  are  practh-al  poultry  keepers 
tell  you  how  in  Et-rrybadyi  I’nnUry  jVitooVinr, 

For  25  cants  new  III  -f  no  you  A'lvrub.xfy.i  for  ,T  nonirti- 
lit  n  trial — i'k  to  12n  pages  each  issue — Amerira  <  Mont 
tnimlnv  Pn ohry  l/opitEIni- — 2yr*  ,  11.1)0:  5  yis.,  t2.n0, 
EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE.  Dent.  1  J3,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Front  better  than  200-egg  hens,  at  four  nod  tire  dollars 
each,  w ill  help  vitality  and  egg  production  in  your 
flock.  Free  from  disease  and  vermin.  Host  satisfy  you 
every  way  or  money  hack.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  H.  J. 


WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 


.America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  J  owJ 
er- :  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free 
Cntalogand  Price  List.  C.  M  pacts  SOUS  b0j  i 


Now  Taking  Orders  lor  Hatching  Eggs 
lor  Spring  Delivery 

Over  *00  two  and  three  veai  ul.1  hens,  finest  breeders  we 
eve*-  )umL,  no  lights  iikwiI,  over 8-«  per  t'ufit*,  ol  ourbu£iD6-$ 
in  DHlrluutfejrgsror  I'l  vwiiy  fi  -ui  our  old  vustotneis  or 
0,1  tiii'ir  reeominnndalioii  Prize  wltiueip  at  Vluelfind 
ami  w^otllmry  I'tlllly  Sill  ITS.  livery  Kiittmnt€C|(l  to 
lie  produced  on  Otlr  uwa  farm.  I'l  l.  c  :  Krhrimrv.  £10.00 
per  luo  j  31a- oil,  $9.U  |wr  TW  |  Api  l,$fi.00  Jx  r  Iihi. 

W.  J.  COCKING 

Lineoln  Avenue  -  Vineland,  N.  J- 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

ami  old  stoi  li.  Live 
capons.  E  i  ee  circular.  D.  I*.  LPII  AM.  Relniar.  N.  J. 


BIG  CLEARANCE  SALE  ol  Black  Leghorns 

Ev-r  vi  lung  must  go.  ( jualaiiteed  yea1  ling  liens  ami 
pnllvt*.  Pi '  :e  Wrniier*.  YuUiig  and  Old.  Robbins 
furnish.  BABY  CHICKS  — five  leading  v.-i  ieties.  Write 
your  wants  IMULL  IIKOS.,  I’ittstonn,  N.  J, 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Hatching  Etrur>.  josn’n  11.  in  tuies*  ii» 


Wini»t»rsi»t  New¬ 
ark  tins  year. 

mtfioii  Square,  V  J 


C  I*  111  I  Birhnrne  RreiMo-lay  str  dn.  L  ev  ing  pullet?. 
O.li.n.  Lcgnurna  y  e  a  r  1 1  n  g  lunsnud  ^Inuei- c»uk- 
ei-els  Prices  l  ight.  I  IOC  i  l.n.UOIIN  i  «km,  Itlchfonl.  R.T, 


at  very  lY-agonahle  Prices.  Livedelire  y  guar¬ 
anteed  Barred  Rocks, R.  I.  Kedsu  Whin  . brow  u 
Li  ghorns,  Mlnorcas.  Write  Tor  pamphlet— 
Fiee  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  It.  Sl  TIFT.  Prop.  )Ir  1  ii.lrr,  lllr.  I’a. 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cocks  atnl  cockerels, 
hcail  pari,  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings 
tins  Sen  son.  Pedigrees  272-2B8.  Our  Third 
importation.  Strong  clucks  and  fertile  eggs 
from  these  and  other  Leghorn  matings, at  low 
prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  males  for 
•uile.  Write.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic.  Pa. 


Qflfl  White  Leghorns  Yearlings  un<!  Prize 

uUu  Ainm  r^  j;^uiy  1*.  I.iv,  —  83. 

BOULDEKWoOL*  T\  lOl  -  Wit.tok.  CO.\% 


Winner  of  A*1rftitc  <1  Rcjfisiry  r«*ult*8t  nt  <’»*rnell 

t~nivci«it  •  with  iiv*  i&irc  186  *  -.'gs  perbmi.  ottinnJly 
sooond  laying  y em.  oft ers  cli'*i<*e  i’i*rtitill  certified  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  I’ookHwK  Plnce  orders  before  too 
lat**.  .Mso  booking  orders  Tor  ogKCftnd  »»hirk?.  circu¬ 
lar*  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRT  F  ARM  Jllenll.  B.-lklty  Prop., Odessa  N  t 


A  leading  Breeds.  >end  3e  stamp  for  cite 
Prize  list.  SAMUEL  T  FRY  Elizabethtown.  Pa 


Hens  Pick  One  Another 

We  have  a  flock  of  SO  Leghorn  pullets 
in  a  yard  large  enough  for  500  fowls. 
We  are  feeding  them  scratch  feed,  dry 
tniisb.  wheat,  oyster  shells,  cabbage  and 
plenty  of  water.  They  are  continually 
hnrmiug  one  another,  scratching  their 
necks  and  picking  their  heads,  so  that  the 
blond  appears,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pluck  an  eye  out  of  one.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this,  and  is  there  anything  we 
might  do  to  put  a  stop  to  it?  a.  a.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

Sometime-  hens  do  act  like  fiends  for 
no  conceivable  reason.  Possibly  it  is  for 
luck  of  something  to  do.  Are  these  hens 
fed  in  deep  litter,  where  they  have  to 
work  for  their  food?  1  would  suggest 
getting  a  big  chunk  of  cheap  raw  meat 
and  hanging  it  where  they  can  peck  nt  it. 
We  used  to  be  able  to  get  beefs'  heads 
for  that  purpose;  perhaps  G.  A.  II.  can 
from  his  butcher.  They  will  not  pick  nt 
themselves  if  they  can  get  raw  meat  to 
pick  at.  G.  A.  c. 


liauis'  stock  to  i i*»jni  your  brooding  pens  this  sml-ft}) 
Price,  S5  up.  EBERDALE  FARM.  Phocnixville.  Pa, 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


iu  i.fgn  *'  ns,  h.  I  .Reus. both  com»»s.  White 
Bnoen  right.  Chirks  m  Lea*ot>.  ilhwrated 

RIVEIOAU  POULTRY  FARM,  Ba>  165.  Riverdale.  N  J. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

friiui  I tVil  to  180-clit  hens  ;it$3  ami  $5  each,  '-hipped 
on  npiuoval.  Sunny  brook  Farm,  Eliza vilie,  N  Y 


ONLY.  1  have  been  an  lm porter  since  1912  of  ill.,  b 
i vein'll  sriii  fc:  pbUuuable.  My  fowl  are  i  auc"  fni  d 
I'Kd  priHlncers  .hi e  iniexci  lii  tl.  I  have  i  iM-ks,  I'ocl 
liens,  pn, iris.  Em  for  hatching.  Prtccs  ••.•isn 
I’alUphlct  oil  ElppIlCMtioil  1.  I.IWI.S,  Vpnl.rliln. 


Hummer’s  FAMOUS  BA3Y  CHICKS ,®f,™re0, 

pile  s  1th  special  olt-l.  E  8.  HUMMER  S  CD  ,  Frvnchro.n,  N. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  LIGHTBRAHMAS  WANTED  ^  ( 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22.  19I8-I91!l.  (Recorii  2225  egg-.)  H.  A.  WEEKS  .  Cedarhurst,  x< 

Prices  low.  B.  F.  DECKER,  Korlh  Pleasant  Ave  Ridqe«*ood.  M.  J  ■ 


Buy  Your  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 

and  Breeding  Cockerels  ’5?  Lakewood  Layers 

Our. -tuck  is  sired  by  sons  of  )9lii  Vinelan.l  con- 
tost  pen  which  avor.iited  221  timj.  ,  ,tCii.  l>i  i,.e 
lor  cockerels,  £o.$10  em  li.  Himy  i  i,ic  -•>.*,«• 
tor  l'el».  and  March.  20e  lm  v j>rii  un.l  .M.ij 
Hatcluug  Eggs,  $1(1  x  lOn  $*  n  ,«tii-iK 

LAKEWOUO  LE6 

HORN  FARM  M.  RABINOWIfZ  LAKEWOOD  N  J 


Cockerels  -* 1 1 1 

ers.  *12  and  81 5. 


tiKI  o  I.  Nlruin. 

best  my.  TH  Blue  Kib- 
L.  G.  IIIX'KEL.  8,|o„,  x.y. 

Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Bone  and  Frame.  ’'Equal  to  tlm  Best  ’ 

ISEBROUGH.  The  locusts. “  Brociporl.  New  York 


FINE  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE 

May  pnliets.  8*J.  t'oekero  s. 

L.  S.  SPAFFOBD  -  Martville.  N.  Y. 


PEN  131  (WHITE  WYANDOTTESt 

in  present  ST0RRS  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST,  sole 

B  E  DECKER  North  Pleasant  Aye.  Ruluewaoil.  N  J 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

I  '-'U  ul.  Rot'kanti-t-orrs Ti6t>i-?ir.  Cornell  ivtiu  e  • 
n>7  cock.-i.  1m.  Hiitrfirnpt  cpgs.  Hi,dday-oJtt  Etbiuks.  ‘  o- 
ciibi!'  Kent  I'oultii  F  arm.  Caxeuuv  lu,  Vew  York 


FOR  sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs 

12  stock  •*  I, lliank  St  ai  • 

frame  and  boon.  lli„  111  a  ClllMKItY,  lirm|.T.  \  IibIuU 


Maitc  \Vj  iinilottc',  R' sMi  lior<  is  Fli  i  i,.  \  .Vo,  I  Ck's 
*J.  .ih.'in-f«v.  :ol|1.ll»r'inte«-il.  R  Hill.  Scncti  Fills,  NT 


IV  yniid.it  te^  —  S.  i .Incumis. 
OW.NL.rMi  I'AllM  Dux  4v 


•  unit  Kroner  Tiirkcs .  Ri  erders  f,  in  a: 
THOMAS  RE1LY,  Cmitoaville.  Plymouth.  Mass 


I  rap4l*|i»it  l!*rr«il Rook,.  lipK-bt'cd, r!infrc~i';ii- .,! 

lipping  nrirs.  chicks. him  k.  Sun.fm-i ••  >n  .  ,,ai’ 

nt,i!o„-  free.  ARTHUR  l  SCARLES.  Bo.  H.  Milloril.  H.  H. 

1,200  Rosa  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Hatching  Eggs 

!•  its  of  600  micli.  Delivery  Pal,.  Uih  „|  u 
Jrc  f,,l!  J'-'irticninrs  in  flrsi  (.  it.-r 

KES  Cab  destoiie  Farm  Sullern  New  York 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  tukke*s.  oucks  geese 

',  nt  1  riUVLO  Rl  imoc  oun  ruincruc. 


“Poultry  Fit  to  Eat” 

I  have  just  been  reading  ihe  article  by 
M.  E.  G.  on  jiage  and  thought  I 

should  like  tu  give  my  experience.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  was  advised  by  an  older 
woman  if  1  wanted  to  eat  chicken  that 
“bad  had  a  bath”  and  was  cTenn.  1  should 
dean  it  w’tb  soap.  Like  M.  E,  G,.  I 
thought  T  i  referred  not  to  have  my  vic¬ 
tuals  washed  with  Soap.  I  was  sure  I 
woiftfl  taste  tin*  soap.  As  I  never  found 
any  bethod  of  removing  the  hairs  from 
the  skin  exeep’  by  singeing,  1  always 
singe  ni>  eliii  kens,  and  consequent’y  bliK’k 
ii  some.  K,id  1  also  found,  especially  with 
fnt  ibieketo,  it  took  consideniblc  washing 
and  scrapibr  uach  part  to  make  i!  In  ,k 
'lean,  and  hen  1  sometimes  had  my 
floiihts  as  to  •. ■qua1  cleanliness.  I’m  one 
day  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  "If  I 
can  wash  the  h.  by  with  soap  and  clean 
it  all  off  land  hk  cartainly  does  not  smell 
or  taste  of  soap  when  T  have  him  fin¬ 
ished).  so  why  nvt  a  chicken?”  Right 
there  T  resolved  In  try  it  out.  And  so  the 
next  chicken,  after  viugei ug.  was  placed 
in  a  large  pan  ,>f  vyatm  water  and  given 
a  thoi’ongh  scrubbing  xitb  soap  and  n 
brush.  The  only  answ  -  ]  needed  was 
found  in  the  water.  With  several  good 
rinsings  in  warm  water  I  will  say  there 
was  tile  elnnir  I  chieken  Tihad  ever  seen, 
and  we  surely  enjoyed  the  Anvar  of  tlie 
skin  By  no  streteh  of  the  imagination 
could  one  discover  any  trace  ot  soap. 

*HS.  TT.  S. 


Big\aliieBabj  Chicks 


Flcven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buv — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar- 
ar.ttrd !  Write  todav  lor  FRFE  catalog 
showing  mar.y  breeds  in  full  colors. 

0HLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31.  Marion.  Ohio 


ARDEES 
ERFECT 
K.K  1 N 


America’s  Stnmlara 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  efKINS  ISLIP.N  Y 

Reduced  Prirpx  on  Cnirkpn*?  odcrs.  geese,  guineas 
ocuutcuniuesun  vnicKens,  TI|BKEyS  hares  soogs 

Hiitehing  eggs.  Catalog  free  H  H  FREED,  Telford.  Pa. 


VlBERf'S  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 


L’KIi l  egg  strain.  $5And  $*.  Shipper 

"u nny brook  Kami.  Kliaavillc 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheaiants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  9t«cktiiir  purpoM», 

Fancy  Pheii-auts.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Stork?  Swans 
Ornamental  Dm-ks  and  Ueese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Jiac- 
?«>ou,  Squirrel  a,  and  «ii  kinds  of  Hirds  and  animnis, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naluralisf.  Oepf.  10.  Yardley- Pa 


100  Pure  Bred  S.  C.  R.  I.  R 


range  l  it  u  limn  any  disease.  Bred  tin 
•  *'z«  and  tliriit.  S4  aim  $5  Few  uhoirc 

?.75.  Broadview  Stock  Farm.  Lambcrtville  N  J 


For  Sala-3  WHITE  CHINESE  CEESE 


rWo  and  gande 3  rears  old.  Pi  ice  $20. 

A.  H.  NKWltEJEST,  North  5Val.lolx.ro.  .Alaine 

For  Sale  A  Few  Toulouse  Geese 

Pi  I  S  I  O  per  pair.  W  E.  CREASE.  Bo»  J7/.  Em  CreumiOi.  R.  I. 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  10  5}  *V 

I  *  1  i‘o<  1 1 11  g.  Dark.  1  teh  red  cockerel-  and  pullets 
l.re.i  fro t,i  ,-est  selected  layers.  83  u>  SlOc.vb  \  so 
'•In. ice  cxhibuion  iimls-  D.  R.  HONE.  Cherry  Valley.  N.Y, 

Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Pullets 

Brown  beylxn  n.  Anemias.  White  W  vu  ml  n  tie 
Cockcre.s,  $3.  E.  B  FIGGS  R.  0.  1.  Delmar.  Del.iw.ire 

Grandsons  of  College  Queen 

No  reiiia.es.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey.  New  York 


land  and  water  fowl 

CTtCKFNS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TUWEYS,  GUINEAS  BANTAMS 
PIGEONS  HARES.  CAVILS  and  Oi)GS  Stock  J1J5  . hi;,  up 
Write  for  inv  Illns,  and  P©h**..  Cata  ng— it's  Tr-e 
EDWIN  SOUOER  -  SELL  E  RS  V  ILL  E.  P  A. 


K  reeill  n  k  Uro c,  $  1  *►  1‘air. 
-J  -  Sin  IIarhiiu  X'tw  Iokk 


SoO.emi  chick*  ko it  lttag. 

S.  C.  White  and  Himn  f-cgiiurtis,  S.  ('.  1{.  1 
He  is,  Rarred  anil  White  K.i.k  -.  Jllborcas. 
\".onas,  rl.:,  Pile..?  ,i  u), i..,  liH)  per 

crit  «pre  delivery  guaranteed  Cnstomeis 
ri'i'iirr  ixi-imc  '.is  p  r  cent.  Our  12th  year. 
Place  •  »cders  early.  Oir.tlny  , ,  re.  l  b,. 

keystone  llatchcry,  Kirhflcld,  I ’a. 


Silver  Guinea  Fowl  For  Sale  A. 

iug  pnrposrs,  I-  .ell.  JOSEPH  JERNICX,  SaulUM.  1.  I„  N.  r 


GUT  II  K  A  1 

Ibilain.  llridg 
ill*.  Wyiunlottc: 


M  -V  ".  liluc  Rfblwtu  win  nr  rial  New 
i"G  i  inut  Hhldlptowib  \ Iso  l  imit*** 
IIOI.M;  Vjlll'KINHON,  Ilig^aanniJonitf 


Black  Flemish  Giants '  4,  vL?»k<n.,v.fakm 


Buff  Rock  COCKERELS 


Fine  Poultry 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


MBY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.C.  While  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


A  parsimonious  Conti i*cfii-ut\ farmer, 
after  having  married  a  widow  wort),  ,N10.- 
000.  was  being  congratulated.  “Weli, 
Seth.”  remarked  a  neighbor.  “I  beat  yon 
are  SI 0.000  to  the  good.”  “Not  Unite 
that.”  said  the  farmer,  mournfully.  “>mt 
nnite  that.  Ye  see.  it  cost  $’2  for  thy 
license.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 


I  lie  beat  wo  know.  Complete  In  one  book, 
tasily  kept.  Net  results  shown  at  any 
lime,  frond  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  iy-The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  YV.  30th  Street  New  York  Citv 


Build  an  Aladdin  Home 
and  Save  *200  to  *800 


flM  •!%« 

iGOlDENi 


January  7.  1023 


users  of  the  product  of  the  company 
is  good  "sucker  bait”  anyhow. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Foy  &  Sons  of  Clinton,  la.,  in  regard  to 
their  business  methods  nud  the  value  of 
their  breeding  stork  and  incubators?  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  for  this  informa¬ 
tion.  F-  B- 

New  Jersey. 

The  record  of  Frank  Foy  &  Sons,  Clin¬ 
ton,  la.,  is  not  an  enviable  one.  We  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  attention  to 
complaints  of  unfilled  or  unsatisfactorily 
filled  orders.  There  is  no  reason  for  send¬ 
ing  orders  Cor  poultry  to  such  a  distance, 
anyhow. 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Can  you  toll  me  something  about  the 
Aerial  Rotary  Engine  Company.  1.  W. 
Logan?  TbP.V  have  an  elaborate  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  demonstration  going  on  at 
Broadway  and  29th  Street.  New  York. 
On  passing  there  I  stopped  in,  and  they 
offered  me  stock  ut  $10  u  share.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  cannot  afford  to  waste 
anything.  o.  u. 

New  York. 

Another  rotary  engine  project  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  this  same  way  a  few  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  those  who  put  money 
into  the  stock  lost  it.  The  experience  of 
the  past  is  the  best  guide  to  the  future. 


Your  letter  enclosing  draft  for  $90.75 
against  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company,  and  in  favor  of  myself,  is  at 
hand,  for  which  1  thank  you.  I  collected 
several  claims  from  the  express  company, 
prior  to  this  one.  lmt  this  was  refused  me. 
Believing  it  was  a  just  claim,  hut  having 
very  little  hope  of  ever  receiving  anything 
out  of  it.  I  appealed  to  you,  with  the 
above  result.  I  shall  he  glad  to  lie  of 
service  to  Tur,  R.  N.-Y.  at  any  time. 
Among  several,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
periodical  T  am  receiving.  s.  E.  H. 

Virginia. 

The  shipment  of  onions  was  delayed  in 
delivery.  It  was  six  days  in  transit  over 
a  distance  ordinarily  covered  in  15  hours. 
The  express  company  acknowledged  the 
delay  and  loss,  but  insisted  it.  was  due  to 
congestion  which  was  the  result  of  a 
strike.  They  declined  the  claim  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  express  receipt,  which 
limits  their  responsibility  when  strike 
conditions  prevail.  We  refused  to  accept 
the  declination,  aud  insisted  on  an  ad¬ 
justment  on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  Set¬ 
tlement  was  finally  made  on  a  50  per  cent 
basis,  inasmuch  ns  the  claim  had  been 
running  for  19  months,  and  as  the  only 
alternative  was  a  suit,  which  would  be 
expensive  aud  prolonged,  we  accepted  the 
adjustment  under  the  circumstances. 


Syracuse?  The  president  is  1.  <_.  Wood¬ 
ward.  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  W. 
Rom  i lie.  They  are  selling  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  Ulster  County,  N,  Y. 

New  York.  J.  0.  W. 

We  hardly  need  to  investigate  the 
standing  of  a  concern  which  peddles  its 
stock  in  country  districts  in  this  way. 
The  logic  in  such  cases  is  lhat  if  the  pro¬ 
ject  had  good  assets,  or  even  good  pros¬ 
pects.  its  capital  could  bo  secured  by  loss 
expensive  means,  and  it  would  not  he 
necessary  to  sell  stuck  in  this  way.  tselt- 


Ideal  Aladdin  Home  of  lO  Rooms 


y  nnvpil  for  Alnddtn  Home  owners, 
drillers'  prottls,  saving  over  1S% 
Aladdin  linin'  *  I'uTni'  tii  you  direct 
.  country,  I  hereby  reducing  ■  — 

f  standardized  materials,  snv- 

Inindreds  of  hours  of  ear-  A 

homes  are  Jilc- 


Aladdin  success  Is  chiefly  due  to  the  money 
suliHtnntial  amount  through  eliminating 
and  lowering  labor  costs  in  building, 
mills  located  in  i lie  nearest  timber 
freight  charges.  They  ar-  luillt  ol 
ing  waste,  and  are  cut  1"  111.  saving 
pouter  Inl«>r  A  hundred  beautiful  and  modern 
tured  and  priced  iu  the  Aladdin  Catalog. 

Sold  Direct — No  In-Between  Profits 

The  lumber  Mint's  wasted  cowl  a  .lust  aw  much  ns  this  lumber  that's 
used.  Aladdin  can  prove  to  yli  a  waving  of  pruetieally  every  fillh 
dollar  spent  for  lumber — every  fourth  dollar  in  labor.  The  Ala d 
din  Company  Is  the  greatest  home  building  institution  in  the 
world,  and  it  doe*  not  m  il  through  dealers.  II  iniinufnetures  the 
lumber  al  Hie  edge  of  the  four  greatest  timber-producing  Slates. 
It  prepares  the  house  complete,  aud  ships  direct  to  the  hotui* 
builder.  You  save  tho  denier's  profits.  Your  carpenter  Dalis  the 
read  I -out  lumber  Jnsl  like  iu  any  other  hrst-elass  permanent  home. 

What  You  Get  When  You  Buy  An  Aladdin 

You  receive  in  one  shipment  all  the  timbered  framework,  mill* 
work,  the  siding,  outside  finish,  porch,  shingles,  windows,  doors, 
interior  woodwork,  lalli,  glass,  nntls,  hardware,  lock  scIh,  paints, 
stains  and  varn'sh.  Send  today  tor  Catalog  No.  471. 

The  Aladdin  Co.  EAiJ.cciTY 

PjjjCjy  Branches.  Offices  and  Milts 

Portland,  Ore.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Hattiesburg,  Mias. 

R?  ('an  nth  an  Ojjtccm  and  Mill* 

w“  .  . .  ST.  JOHN 


Popular  7 -Room  Home 


from  Raho  Auto  cjjQ  This  claim  was  sent:  in.  but  have 
advert  isement  neVer  heard  from  them.  Will  you  see 
Successful  Farming.  Aie  vou  can  do?  o.  E. 

The  letter  does  not  New  York 
F.  S.P. 

After  a  year’s  work  on  this  claim  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  sent  a  cheek  for 
$25.  Evidently  they  do  not  consider  their 
own  appraiser  reliable,  as  he  considered 
the  two  lambs  worth  $20.60.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  very  great,  but  it  reflects  on 
the  attitude  of  the  railroad  in  adjusting 
claims  of  this  kind.  When  tlieir  tracer 
states  the  value,  it  should  he  considered 
definite,  and  a  shipper  should  not  be  asked 
to  accept  anything  else.  When  a  claim 
runs  for  over  a  year  interest  should  be 
The  Ralie  and  Sweeney  schools  seem  to  paid  on  his  money, 
be  verv  much  of  the  same  order.  So  far 

as  we  know  both  are  giving  as  good  a  Will  you  inform  me  in  near  future 

course  of  instruction  on  the  subject  as  is  Hydr(J  Unit4>fl  Tire  Company  of  Potts- 
possible  iu  a  short  space  of  tune.  Both  towu.  pa. ?  Is  the  financial  standing 
schools  sot  up  a  fictitious  scholarship  of  good,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  stock 
$159  in  order  to  make  prospective  stu-  t^0*r' ”g?  E  ° 

dents  believe  that  they  are  getting  a  spe-  '  ' ' 

Hal  price  and  an  unusual  opportunity  Here  is  what  the  Financial  World  has 
when  offered  tuition  at.  $100.  As  a  mat-  to  «*jr  of  Hydro  United  lire  in  the  eur- 
ter  of  fact,  $100  tuition  is  all  either  rent  issue: 

school  ever  expects.  Both  schools,  at  A  Pennsylvania  investor  Iioh  just  rc- 

..  .  ...  tn  t1l„  -he-in  decen-  cently  learned  that  his  National  Rubber 

times  at  least,  lesoit  to  the  cheap  b  c,  p  Co|n^ony  8tock  ;g  worthless.  This  was  a 

tiou  of  sending  the  prospective  student  a  notorious  swindle  concocted  several  years 

check  for  .$50  to  apply  on  the  $150  tuition  ago  by  Jacob  <».  Feist.  Had  he  been  for- 

«r„o,i  ni.lv  -it  the  school  Such  tuuate  enough  to  have  read  at  that  time 
price,  good  only  at  we  smio  i.  i  ^  ri)i<Jur;nl  W(H-hV*  exposures  of  this 

methods  violate  all  the  fundamentals  or  scheme  lie  might  have  been  spared 

business  ethics.  Neither  school  will  be  tq1P  trouble  to  which  he  now  puts  himself 

nermitted  to  advertise  in  The  Rural  to  find  out  what  became  of  his  money. 
*  _r  •  ,i  He  now  inquires  of  the  fronorlaxt 

N  EW-1  or  Kbit  in  the  fiituie.  ,„v  Aii,  *1,,.  ■p'.iii-o  i  rr:.*n  riim.i'inT 


Enclosed  find  letter 
and  Tractor  School.  Thei 

appeared  in  L - 

they  reliable  or  not? 
read  right. 

New  York. 

Is  the  Sweeney 
automobile  business  in  all 
n nv  good?  They  are  local 
Eitv.  Mo.,  and  are  just  now  doing  quite 
a  liit  of  advertising.  Their  proposition 
looks  very  good.  I  have  a  brother-in-law 
who  thinks  of  going  in  for  an  eight-weeks 
term,  but  I  told  him  to  hold  on  until  I 
heard  from  you;  thought  there  might  bo 
something  wrong,  as  I  have  not  scon  their 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  My  wife 
and  I  are  still  swearing  by  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

Ohio.  J«  B.  H. 


Cosv  6-Room  Bungalow 


WIMflPRC 


tokonto 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  Iniihliug 
iuformat ion  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


PRICES  REDUCED  Jun*  1»t.  We  Pay 

the  Freight  ami  sav«  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Cota  log  of  Farm,  Poultry  ana  l«awn  Fence 

H  BROS.  Dept.  230  MU  NCI  E.  INDIANA 


Free  Catalog  ,Jn  co,ors  explains 

°  how  you  cun  save 
money  on  barm  Truck  or  Koad 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wl.velB  to  fit 
any  running  . 

'“^k _ 


Electric  Wheel  Co.  v 

i*  Elm  St. .Quincy,  III, 


Build  Permanent  Fences 


BUILD  good  fences  and  get  many  more  years  of  effec¬ 
tive  service.  The  investment  in  fence  repays  its  cost 
many  times  in  protection  to  crops  and  live  stock,  saving 
harvest  wastes  and  affording  scientific  crop  rotation. 


Pittsburgh  Perfect” 

Farm  Fencing 

is  economical,  durable  and  effective.  It  is  m?Je 
complete  in  our  own  modern  steel  mills.  The  wire 
is  drawn  to  exact  full  gauges  from  a  special  quality 
of  open-hearth  steel.  It  is  then  scientifically  treated, 
and  galvanized  with  a  heavy  uniform  coaUng  ol 
spelter  by  the  most  improved  process  know*  to  the 
industry.  The  perfected  electrically  welded  joints  do 
away  with  all  cumbersome  wraps  and  ties*  "Pitts¬ 
burgh  Perfect"  is  all  fence,  and  every  rod  is 
guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue  No. 

216,  sent  free. 


Get  This 
Book 

Contains  farm¬ 
ers' account  pages, 
crop,  livestock  and 
insurance  records, 
inventory,  memo¬ 
randum, calendars, 
fencing  charts, 
postage  rates,  eic. 
Illustrated.  Vest 
pocket  size, flexible 
leatherette  cover. 
Sent  postpaid  for 
10  cents,  coin  or 
stamps,  to  partial¬ 
ly  cover  its  cost. 
Especially  valua¬ 
ble  to  farm  owners. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

774  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^-*"1 

New  York,  Chicogo, 

San  Francisco,  j 

Memphis,  DalUj  L-rfTT_l  L--'"'" 


First  Workman:  "Yes,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  offered  to  give  us  one-half  the 
profits  for  the  coining  year,  in  addition 
in  our  wages.”  Second  Workman : 
"Well,  tell  ’em  when  they  offer  us  all  of 
(he  profits  we'll  consider  it.” — Life. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hut**  of  advertising  in  thin  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertlsinc  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  u  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  ninSntennnec.  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  ami  enclos¬ 
ing  tetter  of  reference  i  from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT  l.efchworth 
Village,  Tb tells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  man,  single,  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  handling  poultry  and 
understands  Hull  incubator;  must,  be  good  pro¬ 
ducer  and  handle  about  2.11OO  laying  b-us:  g  \e 
references  from  last  employer,  LIME  UIDGE 
FA  EM .  Pougliquag.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  light  chamber  work  and 
In  help  'vith  rare  of  •  liildrei*.  Apply  CLII*'- 
FOltD  L.  Mir.l.EH,  Cluveruck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single,  experienced,  hard  work¬ 
ing.  reliable,  faithful  farm  hands;  must  be 
good  milkers  ami  teamsters;  one  to  work  In  as 
working  furemuu;  also  two  experienced  carpen¬ 
ters;  must  have  own  tools:  good  wages  ami  gran] 
hoard.  PRORASCO  FA  KM.  Flejuliigton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children;  man.  general 
poultry  and  farm  work;  wife,  housework  and 
conking;  A  No.  I  references  remi'reit:  slate  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  ace.  etc.  MAYIKIYD  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  creamery  man;  one  who 
is  A1  luitter  and  cheese  maker,  pasteurizer. 
Rahoook  tester  and  understands  separators. 
Wending  and  standardizing  cream.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $844.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  For  permanent  position  in  home  of 
people  brought  up  in  country,  finally  of  live, 
reliable  gill  or  woman  to  ussNt  general  house¬ 
work.  including  washing.  MRS.  LESTER  L. 
CALX.  AN.  85  ElUeolt  Place,  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Islntld,  N.  Y. ;  telephone  Tompklnsvllle 
782-M. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  man  for  work  on  plaee 
in  village:  garden,  yard,  chickens,  tie.;  col¬ 
lage  furnished.  BOX  21,  West  Copake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  farmer  to  work  Hie  farm  end  of 
mv  farm  of  about  400  acres,  fenced  and  part 
tile  drained:  level  land,  equipped  with  tractor 
and  other  loots;  have  earned  225  head  stock; 
want  to  devote  my  time  to  poultry:  not  rant, 
but  would  consider  a  partner  proposition,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  $847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  war  ted  to  work  on  shares  on 
small  farm  near  New  York.  Reply  by  letter, 
with  references.  R.  J.  RLAKE,  West  Nyack, 
N,  Y. _ 

WANTED —  Experienced  farm  hand;  niu-*’  be 
able  and  willing  to  (lo  bard  work  to  exchange 
lor  fair  wages  and  tine  home  and  bent  of  board 
and  room;  noti-smoker  preferred;  give  your  age, 
weight  and  pa-t  work:  also  price  for  steady  job. 
to  start  at  once.  ADVERTISER  9849.  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN.  expert  traetor  operator  and  re¬ 
pair  man,  experienced  in  orcharding,  desires 
work  on  large  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  $803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  highly  ediieuted  farmer; 

good  milker  and  butter  maker,  breeding  and 
rearing  of  stock,  poultry  forcing  for  Winter  , 
eggs.  A1  gardener  ami  tlorist;  no  position  want-  I 
c  l  pply  where  full  charge  is  give u ;  must  be  will]  | 
good,  responsible  parties,  where  n  man  will  g  t 
paid  for  Ids  lab  Hitlers  need  not  answer,  j 
Address  C.  A.  JtOYt'E,  Mnssena  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HARDENER,  farm  iijanuger,  42,  four  years' 
agricultural  college  training  af  Vienna  i-V.is- 
trial,  21  year''  experience  farming,  landscaping, 
greenhouse,  best  reference.:,  seeks  pyKiti"n  m.'i'i- 
ager  privilb-  es'ate;  lowest  wares  $100.00. 
ADVERTISER  9820.  car-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CREAMER YM A N,  experienced  in, all  branches, 
best  of  references,  do  si  res  position,  either 
country  or  c  tv.  ADVERTISER  0830,  care 
Rural  Ne-.y-Yo“ker. 


YOUNG  titan,  American,  age  25,  wants  p  sition 
as  caretaker  tf  stuall  place;  good  milker,  gar¬ 
dener  and  all  around  111:1:1.  HAROLD  GIlUI- 
SIIEN,  H32  Macon  St.,  Drootlyu,  N.  Y. 


.MARRIED  man  desires  a  position  to  work  on 
farm  or  work  on  shares;  can  furnish  three 
mill  ers  and  two  f  r  general  farm  \v<  rk.  AL¬ 
FRED  GEE,  Stock  Farm.  Sussex,  N  J. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  oti  estate  by  furni- 
er-gardeuer;  Protestant;  American;  agp  42; 
married;  twenty  years’  exper'eueo  with  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  lawns, 
flowers,  shrubbery,  golf  links,  and  a  general 
line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  up-keep  and 
improvement  of  a  country  place;  Advertiser, 
who  Is  thoronghlv  reliable  and  well  recommend- 
ed.  would  like  to  communicate  with  interested 
parly.  ADVERTISER  DS-Ji;.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  in  small  d.rrv 
as  ear, 'taker  0fi  gentleman's  estate,  near  New 
York ;  honest,  reliable  and  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  $851,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  PRACTICAL  poultr.vman  ami  gamekeiq  >-r, 
married,  experienced  in  every  branch  « ,f  the 
Hue.  is  open  for  position  *>n  priva'c  estate  <  f 
commercial  |4ant ;  competent;  Indnhntor  and 
brooder  man:  excellent  references.  Address  S. 
W.  FIELDING,  77C,  Hewitt  riuoo,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


FARMER,  single.  35  1  uo  liquor,  tobacco),  wants 
permanent  position  on  woman's  farm  on 
shares;  ll’  you’re  poor  cook,  don't  reply;  particu¬ 
lar  about  nteals:  worker;  will  raise  d.Ooo  bushel 
fancy  potatoes  on  2l>  acres.  TpIci  hone  Lind •••rt 
i*i*4U- J,  .1  T.  PROCTOR,  202  Ellison  St..  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  on  gentleman's  estate  a- 
herdsman,  dairyman  or  poultryiuan :  years  of 
experience  in  each  department;  good  butter- 
maker,  r;i1f  raiser  and  brooder  man;  Inglisti- 
tingte,  age  38;  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1*85.7,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  dry-hand  milker,  having  milked 
in  certified  dairies,  wants  p  sition  on  plant  er 
on  small  dairy  on  gentleman's  place;  no  had 
habits;  best  reference.  LESLIE  LIND.  Stephen- 
tiavu.  N.  Y. 


POX'LTRY.MAN  desires  change:  Jo  years’  prac- 
tleal  experience;  wishes  large  propns’tioti  ,  11 
private  estate  where  results  are  want'-d  er  in- 
to-da.  eoninierelal  plant:  thoroughly  understand 
the  require:. .  -nts  of  n  sneeessfni  poultry  man  In 
all  branches:  go...*  -.rVrr  raiser;  American: 
married:  best  of'  references.  ADVERTISER 
0872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED —  Roy.  15  or  Hi  years  old;  will  give 
him  a  good  homo,  room  and  board,  to  help 
round  the  barn;  must  know  Imw  to  handle 
horses:  $15  per  month.  ADVERTISER  9850, 
•-are  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WA NTED — An  experienced  dairyman  and  ea re¬ 
take;  single:  acquainted  with  milking  mn 
ehlm -rv  and  tractors  preferred:  herd  of  15  milk¬ 
ers;  will  hire  a  man  by  the  year.  ADA  ERTISEU 
$853.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  steady  man,  to  can*  for 
-tocl:  isuine  purebred),  farm  and  garden,  and 
make  himself  generally  useful;  owner  1ms  buys 
large  enough  to  assist,  and  wants  man  wle* 
would  take  an  Interest  in  teaching  them  stock 
feeding  null  farm  wo-k ;  witling  to  employ  wife 
or  daughter,  if  available,  IVr  housework:  owner 
lives  on  farm,  but  engaged  In  other  business; 
farm  near  small  county  seat  town  in  "West  Vr- 
ginia:  write,  giving  full  particulars,  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  wages  expected,  etc.  Ad¬ 
d-ess  ADVERTISER  fISt'rO,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm: 

must  be  a  good  milker  and  team  driver; 
wages  $50  month,  house,  wood,  milk,  garden. 
A.  G.  HELL,  Allnmuehy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man:  general  firming: 

house,  garden  and  milk  furnished;  pleasant 
location.  near  sell  ol,  church  and  store;  must 
tie  stead  v  and  reliable;  state  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  9859,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POt'LTKYMAN,  married,  Protestant,  15  years' 
experience.  lias  always  iucuh&ted  and  brooded 
oil  a  big  scale,  wants  posit  ion :  lias  the  ability 
to  make  poultry  pay  ami  to*  will  in  guess  to  work 
hard  and  late  to  make  g.ol;  t'  t'liril  trailing; 
references.  BOX  2s5.  Nashua.  X.  II. 


Pi >T*LTRYMAN.  15  years'  experience,  m  isle  s 
position  as  poultryimi'i  i  r  assistant.  ‘  or  will 
take  farm  on  shares;  married:  no  children;  best 
lofer-nee.  ADVERTISER  $870,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ns  superintendent  of  estate  or  farm 
by  married  farmer;  life  experience;  tdl  1*0* 
your  wants;  1  am  45,  and  may  be  just  the  man 
you  are  looking  for:  win  emis'der  eriv  i  o  *• 
- : t ton.  ADVERTISER  $803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  us  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent.  March  1.  by  American.  Protestant, 
37,  married;  college  graduate,  with  practical 
experience;  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  did  sev¬ 
eral  years'  extension  work  for  college,  keeping 
records  of  Individual  ,nw  production,  farm  ac¬ 
counting.  crop  production,  etc,;  have  managed 
two  large  farms  with  purebred  stork;  efficient 
with  help:  des're  11  good-sized  position  Where 
several  men  are  employed,  also  a  position  where 
tlo*  owner  desires  to  have  things  kept  up  lient 
and  in  a  business  way;  reference  furnished  f*oin 
present  employer,  where  employed  for  four 
years;  state  particulars  and  wluit  you  have  to 
offer.  ADVERTISER  9802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED —  Young  man  to  work  on  general  grain 
and  dairv  farm:  give  full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  age.  weight,  height,  experience,  if  any.  and 
wages  desired:  good  board  and  room  fura  Inked. 
JOHN’  l.OSLEBEX.  Jr  1’nttenburg.  N*.  J 


WANTED — Single  mao  on  farm;  must  lie  good 
milker:  permanent  position  to  the  right  man. 
Address  BOX  1IMI,  Gardiner.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  married  collide  between  the  ages 
of  25  ami  35.  with  not  more  than  one  eliT*.  to 
work  on  an  nn  to-date  truck  farm:  tut  st  ho 
apatite  and  willing:  a  good  opportunity.  JOHN 
It  ANIlWERG.  West  Wood.  N\  J. 


A  PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  two  hoys  would 
like  a  position  as  farmer;  all  around  work: 
all  three  good  milkers.  ADVERTISER  0S05, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  estate  or 
farm  where  only  small  herd  Is  kept;  would 
drive  ear,  truck  or  traetor  and  do  other  work: 
write  for  full  particulars  and  wages.  ROBERT 
DAY,  West  Kennebunk,  Me. 


POVl.TRYMAX.  single.  15  years'  experience  all 
branches,  practical,  thorough,  wishes  position: 
refere-ees.  ADVERTISER  $808,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker, 


s"*EADY  single  man  wanted  by  mouth  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  good  horseman,  milk*-'  one 
alive  and  willing  to  work.  \VM.  MeCAEFEKTY. 
U.  1).  2.  OUbon,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  Man  and  wife  to  run  boarding-house; 

mall  to  work  on  form,  driving  team,  or  woman 
n’nne  to  mu  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER 
0Sti7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— March  1.  1,022,  young  single  man  of 
farm  experience  to  work  by  mouth;  honest 
and  reliable:  will  be  respected  as  member  of 
fnnrlv:  give  reference  and  wages  wanted.  J. 
D.  ESItLEMAN,  K.  I>.  No.  3.  Mauhelm,  Pa. 


WANTED  \  w  man  for  general  housework. 
JOHN  RICK,  Rending,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


Pol  LTKYMAN.  single.  Cornell  graduate  pa-t 
two  years  manager  of  u  plant  of  2.18)0  layers 
and  25.000  egg  incubator  eupaelly:  due  to  owner 
going  iulo  other  business,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  F.  IT. 
IIEFER.  Nutmeg  Farm.  Cheshire,  Conn. 


IF  in  need  of  a  vo-k!ng  foreman  or-  snperin- 
oodent  «”  o*>  •  f«  •*•  uver  ADVERTISER 

'  817,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  state  ur  farm  by  married  man; 

experienced  in  fanning,  vegetable  garden, 
stock,  run  Ford:  wife  willing  to  board  help; 
English ;  guild  reference.  ADVERTISER  $8(Wi, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CRANBERRY  BOG— For  sale.  30  acre  cranberry 
Img,  with  all  necessary  equipment:  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  $704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  near  Binghamton;  or 
will  exchange  for  Florida  land.  Write  RANG 
PEARSON,  Rout  el,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  for  sale:  25<)  acres:  one  half 
cleared:  one  mile  from  village  of  800  inhabi¬ 
tants.  K.  ROWELL.  M.  P..  Greenwich.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  — Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York.  33- acre  farm:  splendid  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  state  road:  excellent  markets',  auto 
mobile  transportation  to  high  school  For  par¬ 
ticular*.  write  HENRY  KLINE,  R.  F  D.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FA  "M  fo-  sale:  25ft  acres:  stock  and  farm  nten- 
-"s.  MRS.  GRACE  PECKHAM.  Prattville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  hire,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
place  suitable  for  poultry  and  bees,  in  or  near 
village  in  fruit  section  .of  New  York:  must  he 
near  the  water,  lake  or  river,  pleasant  location 
near  school,  church  and  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
$825,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  HAVE  two  farms.  20  miles  from  Buffalo.  1 
mile  from  railroad,  and  Wish  to  sell  one;  No. 
1  is  a  dairy  farm,  modern  equipment  and  build- 
i ,  1  g s ,  *)'  nvres  land,  s  room  house,  electric  lights, 
all  conveniences:  No.  2  is  a  fruit  farm.  P>3 
acres,  good  buildings  and  equipment,  1  )  acres 
grapes,  H)  acres  '  •ehard,  1  1  -1*  acres  berries,  g  od 
pasture  and  W0>dlutl  both  on  State  road.  Ad 
dress  owner.  ADVERTISER  0820,  rare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


VV  ANTE  I  To  lease  f-.-r  occupancy  May  1.  I  $22. 

a  pi.,  e  of  about  5  acres  in  an  American  neigh¬ 
borhood:  must  he  within  reasonable  distance  of 
trgli  school  and  railroad  station.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm.  15  to  20  acres:  small  four  or 
five-room  h; nine;  preferably  Sullivan  or  Dela- 
wr.rc  c-ii'-t  les:  near  good  market:  not  over 
$1,000.  ADVERTISER  $832,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  apple  orchard:  27  acres  in 
t|ie  properly :  Delicious,  Rome,  Winesap,  Stay- 
man.  l.OnO  trees,  principally  <5  to  .8  years  old. 

. .  to  bear:  also  poaches,  grapes  and 

e  •liimeroial  raspberries:  ideal  fruit  Soil;  gently 
sloping,  northern  exposure:  ulioundant  >pring< 

and  branches:  all  . . .  buildings;  rigLt  af 

railroad  station:  wonderful  year  round  climate: 
beautiful  mountain  scenery;  purest  water;  price 
S7-.50O.  of  which  S5.00H  must  lie  cash.  BOLL¬ 
ING  HALL,  WayriosviHe.  N*.  C. 


FARM — 75  acres:  two  miles  from  confer  of 
T.-eiiton:  good  7-room  brick  house,  largo  burns, 
with  2t»  cattle  stanchion*  and  water  Clips;  land 
level  and  very  productive;  orchard:  macadam 
rends;  beautiful  scenery;  fine  no;ghho**hond : 
building  lots  arc  ls-  ng  Slid;  prtep  only  $11.18)0; 
easy  terms.  Adder- *  owner,  JOS.  D.  WTL8ON 
Rente  1,  TrentoD.  N.  J. 


FARM  made  to  order:  50  acres  excellent  land: 

will  build  substantial  bungalow  ami  barn  ac¬ 
cording  to  purchaser's  plans:  also  offer  5-acre 
tracts  saint*  way.  moderate  price;  close  to  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  and  village;  Philadelphia.  25 
miles;  Trenton,  t'.;  bank  reference*.  J.  M. 
WATKINS,  owner,  Langhorne,  Fa. 


RENT  -7-room  house:  2  acres  land,  mostly  in 
fruit;  luudi  road:  $3'*  month.  AD\  ERTISEK 
$®45.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  equipped  general  farm;  es¬ 
tablished  milk  route  desired:  modern  build 
i**gs;  near  cite  or  large  t  urn:  describe  proposi¬ 
tion  full  v  CM  AS.  I.  THAYER,  "Woodrow 

Farm,"  Broad  Axe.  Ta. 


W  VYTED — Large  am*te  orchard  in  New  York 
state.  F.  STRUT!  EL,  312  East  2)'.th  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


1’tiU  SALE — Sixty  n--rs;  about  forty  cleared: 

small  house,  barn  and  orchard.  SETII  P AL- 
MER.  Troy.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  of  180  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  Lake  Ontario  fruit  belt,  25  miles 
west  of  Rochester;  1  ’ miles  to  shbuiing  sta¬ 
tion;  i '5  acres  of  bearing  fruit.  11  elierr  e*.  14 
peaches  and  4n  apples;  balance  of  land  fine 
f  nit  soil:  th"t*e  g  iod  houses,  2  haras,  a  full 
equipment  of  b*ols,  tractor,  -ora vers  u"d  stock; 
to  anyone  intero>ti*d  in  .1  high  class,  going  prop¬ 
osition.  ready  t  •  show  a  profit,  the  owners  wi'l 
give  fuR  particular*.  WILLIAMS  BROS  ,  Hnm- 
1  n.  N.  Y. 


TO  T.KT  A  modern  dinipped  poultry  plant  for 
5.000  hies,  with  Candee  incubator,  capacity 
4.800  eggs:  running  water:  Pi  aon-s  fenced  in 
f  .r  runs:  with  farm  attached  of  40  acres  arable 
meadow  laud;  35  acres  pasture:  farm  house,  good 
condition:  modern  plumbing:  Erie  Railroad  sta¬ 
tion  on  farm:  freight  siding:  situated  in  North¬ 
ern  N"W  Jc  sey:  34  miles  to  New  York:  good 
markets;  Montclair.  Newark,  on  I’m*:  Immedi¬ 
ate  oecnpnncr;  attractive  terms  to  good  tenant. 
ADVERTISER  9855.  care  Rum  1  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  ront.  with  option  of  buying,  u 
small  farm  with  n  rent  bungalow,  pear  rail¬ 
road  station,  commuters’  distance  from  New 
York;  Fa'rficld  Count  v.  Conn.,  or  New  York 
St  a*  **  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9854.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WARREN  TOWNSHIP,  N.  .T. — 59  acres  at  $34 
an  acre;  owner  dead:  estate  wants  to  settle, 
lienee  ttie  low  price:  wood  enough  to  pay  for  the 

place :  ideal  foe  . .  ea’P’i  .  ”  poultry  fn-in. 

A,  FERREGAUX.  P,  O.  Box  1"3.  Providence, 
Ti.  I. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
suitable  for  growing  market  garden  crops; 
rent  for  one  year,  with  privilege  of  Imv  -g:  1*0*1 
references.  ADVERTISER  98(11,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 50  to  100  acres,  with  stock  and 
tools  preferred;  good  orchard,  buildings  and 
water  supply:  suitable  for  poultry  and  gem  ! 
farming:  on  good  road,  in  Eastern  or  Central 
Yew  York.  Address  804  Second  St.  N.  W.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  vacant  store  in  or 
near  small  thriving  town  in  New  Jersey:  state 
full  particulars,  rental,  location,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  $850.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  in  Orange  or  Dutchess  Co.,  by 
responsible  party:  lease  with  option  to  pnr- 
ehasi*  dairy  farm.  200  acres  or  more,  carrying 
t'O  head  or  over:  willing  to  pay  substantial  ren¬ 
tal  for  modern  building-*  anil  convenient  location. 
Address,  giiing  foil  d. 'tails,  to  ADVERTISER 
$858.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPRINGFIELD.  Y'C. — Admirably  suited  for  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate:  ningnlfleent  view:  350-acre 
productive  farm:  Colonial  brick  house:  never- 
falling  water  supply:  250  young  apple  trees: 
complete  equipment  of  new  machinery:  pic¬ 
tures  n tid  information  funrshed.  HORACE  E. 
BOOTHBY.  Administrator.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Spring- 
field.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  Flue  farm.  112  acres.  Northern 
Livingston  County.  N.  Y. ;  fertile  soil:  grain  or 
Alfalfa:  good  orchard:  good  buildings  and 
fences:  1  mile  from  station  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R,: 
nearby  schools  ami  markets;  for  sale  to  settle  an 
estate,  FRED  WALKER.  Pavilion.  N*.  Y. 


WANTED- — By  two  brothers,  to  buy  or  rent. 

with  option  of  buying,  a  dairy  farm,  about 
15ft  acres:  near  State  road:  give  full  details. 
ADVERTISER  9873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  Poultry,  track  farm:  25  acres;  8- 
room  dwelling  tuid  out huib lings;  good  condi¬ 
tion:  State  road:  three  miles  Wildwood:  mile 

P.  R.  R.  and  Reading  stations:  equipped  1.000 
hens:  stocked  7$ft  Single  Comb  Leghorns;  esinb 
linbed  New  York  family  trade  for  eggs:  farm 
pr*  dm-ts  ’  s  vised  ■  f  at  it-or  to  seash  re  e**s- 
|  turners  A  >ply  S.  ll.  SHAW  IUo  Grande.  N.  J. 


PARTNER  WANTED— Have  120-acre  village 
farm;  near  water;  equipped  ami  stocked;  ideal 
for  poultry  and  cattle;  Maryland.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $81  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


41  ACRES:  good  buihliugts;  bargain.  E. 
ENDUES,  Robeson i a ,  i*a. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  125  acres,  and  build¬ 
ings;  within  inti  miles  of  N.  Y.  C. ;  must  be 
suitable  for  poultry  and  small  dairy;  give  full 
I  iirtioula  s,  with  rental  value  or  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  9804,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OFT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  .is  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boy  a  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 

3-lb.  cans.  70c  each.  WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


Pt'KE  HONEY— 1921  extracted;  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  $8.80;  buckwheat.  $7;  10 
Bat,  ilidivorcd  within  3d  postal  zone,  ciover. 
.82.15;  buckwheat,  $1-91);  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  homemade  taffies,  nut  and  plain. 

all  flavors,  also  cream  chocolates,  at  $1.00 
for  box  of  3’i  lbs.  net  weight:  postage  paid 
into  third  zoic.  MRS.  R.  C.  MACKLEY. 
RraguoviJle.  Pa. 


AL!  ALFA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
Ml  ■•ORE,  Wampsville,  X.  Y. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower. 

packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes.  $2.50;  grape- 
foiit.  82.11$:  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Wanchnia,  Fla. 


PURE  eai'.e  s’-tin  lliotne  made),  90c  per  gallon. 
J.  W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  ft  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13,85:  delivered  in  3d  postal  zone.  E.  H. 

NlKTSCllE  A-  SON,  Kiriderho.  k,  N.  Y. 


HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  knee  caps, 
75e  a  1  air:  send  measure  around  the  knee: 
socks.  SI  to  $1.25;  stockings,  $1.25  up.  MARY 
L.  CHURCH.  R3  Pringle  st.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Foil  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honev; 

5  11>.  pall.  $1.25:  1*)-lh.  pail.  $2.25;  delivered* 
t  .  31  postal  zonp.  NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgafe,  O. 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges  and  grapefruit:  finest 
grown  in  Florida:  a  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone:  boy  direct  from  grower;  paclcpd  in 
standard  size  box;  oranges.  $4.25:  grapefruit. 
$3.75:  assort'd  1.7  oranges,  t.\  grapefruit,  $4  per 
box  1.  o.  li.  sli  pping  point:  cash  must  accom¬ 
pany  o"dcr;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  S. 
MORI  KAMI.  Delray.  Fla. 


WE  can  furnish  grappfrnit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
pur--  of  Baltimore,  M<L:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
5ork,  N.  A*,,  and  Boston.  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  saim*  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3  j  *  r  Lx:  terms,  check  with  order  we  pre- 
civ  all  charges  to*  the  ports  stated  above  and 
shipim-nis  can  he  marked  fo  ho  forwarded  by 
*  \pr"ss  to  nnv  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At- 
l-*’tir  Const  Slates  GEO.  B.  C KLI.ON,  X  IV 
7th  A vc.  and  34th  St..  Miami.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — CaMle  or  ponltrv  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT.  Skauea teles,  N.  T. 


WANTED — I'lo*  section  C:i*ub  e  incubator:  size 
•  :  hen t * ■  ••  •  stn'e  L.-went  ca-h  price.  E.  R.  HUM¬ 
MER  &  <  <•  Freuditown,  N.  J. 


H< *NEY — Onondaga  Couiitv  clover  extracted:  5 
U*s.,  Si. 15:  in  lbs..  $2;  jicstpaid:  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM.  131ft  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Belt  sawmill,  stump  puller,  j  otato 
digger  broom  making  machlnepy.  power  corn 
-lie')-  r.  beehives,  power  ditcher,  Deering  corn 
harvester,  long  straw  grain  thrasher,  bufehe"’s 
re"  ■  gerator.  small;  two-bottom  gang  plow, 
windn  ill  rump,  large;  onion  topper  and  sorter. 

1 . table  felloe  hay  caps,  pulleys,  shafting  and 

h.lCng.  large  band  elder  press;  give  complete 
description.  I  colliding  make.  age.  condition  and 
nrice.  LLOYD  W.  SMITH  Madison.  X.  J.,  or 
511  WHl-ain  Sired.  New  York  City. 


KXi'H’l >T,  YARN  —  Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
Virgin  new  *  wool,  white,  grav,  brown,  red. 
blue,  green,  tdaik;  *2.50  jier  lb.:  two  or  more 
IFs.  Af  $*_».i>5  per  111.  Hand-knit  socks,  s'zes 
191” .  It.  11*5.  i'J-  81.25  per  pair.  H»-avy  fringe 
m*ttf*"s.  $3  i*er  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY.  C"iiders- 
I*orl.  Du. 


EXTRACTED  boner  doUvrred  3d  zone,  clover  5 
lbs  .  $1.25;  m  lbs..  $2.15;  buckwheat.  5  lbs.. 
*1.11*  K)  lbs  $1  90:  fi-est  quality.  H.  F  WIL- 
1.1  A  MS  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 391*  egg  Cruller.  Prairie  State.  Buf¬ 
falo  incubator.  BOX  211.  R.  2.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


USED  one  man  dump-puller:  give  particulars 
and  lowest  1  rh-.  E.  E.  RUSH.  Roversford, 
Pa. 


SMALL,  m-' 1 1  medical  battery  wanted,  in  good 
working  order:  name  price.  ADVERTISER 
9852.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALFALFA  HAY  -For  safe,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed:  two  ears  second  cut¬ 
ting.  pure  Alfalfa:  «iu*  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  ie,s(  cows ;  one  ear  straight  Timotliv. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Hall  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator.  FRANK  F.  HALL,  LeRoy,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Oat  or  wheat  straw  for  bedding. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville. 
N  Y 


WANTED — A  hydraulic  cider  press:  state  capac¬ 
ity  aud  price.  JOHN  RICK.  Reading.  Pa. 


WANTED — *'our  390  Prairie  incubators  in  per- 
feet  condition.  SAM  FRAXKMAN.  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators.  Prairie  Stale.  390  size: 

excellent  condition:  price  reasonable.  BKAU- 
VNDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor.  X.  Y. 


W  VXTED-  1.200  to  1,800-egg  incubator  and 
Colon v  brooders:  must  be  in  first-elnss  eondi- 
t'nu:  state  price  and  particnlnrs  In  first  letter. 
W.  J.  VKSSEY.  siielltown,  Md. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  29 . 
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A  NIAGARA  FRUIT  DUSTER,  Model  F  22 


NIAGARA  CROP  DUSTERS 


traction  or  motor 


ENVELOPED  in  a  thin  him  of 


INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  Dust 


Niagara  Fruit  Duster,  Aluminum.  With  5-H.P,  Motor  and  mounted  on 


agon 


SOME  OF  IT  invisible  and  impalpable 
(Meaning  you  can’t  see  or  feel  a  dust  atom) 
* 

BL  1  1  HE  BUG  finds  it  because  the 


ATOM  IS  JUST  his  size,  and  Loathsome 


FUNGUS  SHRIVELS  by 


contact  and  is 


NO  MORI 


IO  GO  SOMl'.  to  cover  40 


IN  THREE  DAYS.  And  it 


Niagara  Crag  Duster 
zvith  extension  axle  f 


for  Potatoes.  Celery,  ele.  Alum 
r  varying  rows  of  plants.  Can  b 


COSTS  TWO  OR  THREE  times  the  price  of  a 
* 

NIAGARA  DUSTER.  Of  course,  buying  a  sprayer 


GE1  MORE  PARIS.  Three  or  four  times 


Niagara  Hand  Blower  Cun. 

one-half  acre  an  hour 


Niagara  Sprayer 

Middleport,  N.  Y 


HAUL  WATER  and  fill  the  tank  the  spray 
* 

WEIGHS  MORE’N  THRICE  AS  MUCH 
* 

DLSTER,  which  is 


BUT,  IF  YOU  spend  money  to  get 


MADE  of  aluminum 


EH  General  Catalogue 

□  Potato  Dusting 

□  Pear  Pysllu 

EH  IV hen  and  Hole  to  Dust 
(For  Fruit  and  Crops) 

□  Niagara  Sol  tilde  Sulphur 

Compound 

f  I  or  Spraying  or  Dusting) 


CROP  PROTECTION,  at  a 


YOUR  TEAM  STRAINS  draggin 
\  * 

SPRAY  -RIG  over  hilly  ground  or 
* 

THROUGH  MIRE.  And  if  you  1 


Vnd  minus  that 


TERRIBLE  AGGRAVATE  )X 
makes  you  decide 


TO  FIX  leaky  pumps  and  clean 
* 

CLOGGED  SIEVES  and  mix. 


MESSRS.  BUGS  AND  BLIGHT  have  the 


ETERNALLY  MIN 


spray  solutions  and  keep  the 


BLANKE  1  \  -BEAN Iv  ( )1  .D  harvest 
GET  A 


PASTE  OR  POWDER 


SUSPENSION 


MANUFACTURERS,  the 


MIDDLEPORT  NEW  YORK 

Farm  Implement  Dealers  write  for  information 
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Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 

(Abhrc  vljtcJ  EdlllotO 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

'HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  MobiloiU  for 
engine  lubrication  id  both  passenger  and  corn¬ 
ual  cars  arc  specified  m  the  Chart  below. 


B  means  Gnrgoy 


Chart  of  Tractor 
Recommendations 

^Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobdoils  for 
engine  lubrication  of  Tractors  are  specified  in 
the  Chart  below-: 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mubiloil  “A’’ 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Moblloil  oBB'* 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobdoil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  u.c,  the  winter  lecommcndations  should 


Arc 

Where  diff 
rfnd  winter 
be  fpllowet 
tempera  turt 

The  rccom 
used  m  mai 

The  Chart 
Vacuum  < 
Engineers, 
correct  aut 


vJsleHtlN 


NAME 
AUTOMOB!  | 
MOTOR  T| 


temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of 
engines  used  in  many  Tractors 


A:r  lNc*#»K.O  i 
Alien 

Atnfpcjn  Si* 
Appenon  iH  .  % l 
1  AH  O.l 
Aubvtn  (A  ryl ) 

’*  16-  Wi 
‘  i^J*M5)i» 

Btuii  Dibit 
Mittcuc 

fli.'tV  - 

t  aililUc 

Cm 

Chilmtu 
Ctiindlei 
Chevrolet  »»l 
•'  fMwtr 

"  Allot! 

CWvtU.J 
Com  aid 
Coibnt  1  Out 


listed  separately 

for  col"  emcncc. 

The  Chart  uf  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  ol  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
lubrication. 


make  this  Costly  mistake? 


correct  tractor 


NAMES  OF  TRACTORS 


"  AIIO. he 
C’«*vn*,,yhan» 
l>  ■*!(<■  Dioihui 


Alb  fChalnKM  (‘-.ential  Puf  pOK ) 
•  -  112-20)  ...... 

•*  '*  AH  CM*«t  Model* 

All  Wot* . . . 

Aiifimaii  l’jyl'>*  (lH-l#i  h  Jl-4i  > 

•  AllOtf.n  Model* . .  *’  - 

A.i|r>i**rtivr  ..  • 

A>r»>  .UlOj  '  ■ 

•  Momt  OuliiViC.tr  A  Planter 

•*  All  Other  . 

ditto? 

Oa»n  St«l  Mult. 

Ileclilfi  ..  w  -- 

n.i.  TiiiWIiVc.  I8.JM  , 

••  *  All  OlMf  Mn.l*h 

Cm  a  10-20* 

•  t|p»U.i2*2f  .  ISjr&W’W 


eating  specialists  or  gasoline  refiners  who 
produce  some  lubricating  oil  as  a  side  line? 

The  economy  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not 
shown  in  the  purchase  price,  but  in  the  way 
the  oil  actually  “wears,’'  saves  repairs  and 
operating  troubles,  and  gets  the  most  power 
out  of  your  fuel.  A  single  burned-out  bearing 
can  more  than  waste  the  few  cents  saved  on 
lower-priced  oils.  And  that  is  the  costly  lesson 
which  many  farmers  learned  during  1921. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  thousands  of 
farmers  have  proved  for  themselves:  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  used  as  specified,  shows  a  marked 
lowering  in  oil  consumption  —  frequently 
from  co%  to  yor  o-  Fuel  consumption  is  also 
reduced— often  from  17%  to  2s%.  There  is 


Investigators  report  a  sharp 
swing  away  from  cheap 
lubricating  oils — and  why : 


IIW.IV  iw*a*vv.r 

**  . 

Chw  •  . 

Ckmi  tC1c.vrf*nfU  - 
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"  All  Dtht.  Model; ... 

P  ter  •  •  >. 

kunifly  . . .  .... 

■  HI 
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S^rydutl  y  . 
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HI" 

I  ov*  n'f  n.J  . 
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••  (CmN*  ...  ..  ... 

W*«*»W  lt.>y  ...  .....  . 

Wellington..  . . . 


eading  Farm  Papers  have  sent  out 

to  studv  the  latest 


investigators 

M  V  buying  conditions  among  farmers. 
These  investigators  have  reported  one  inter¬ 
esting  fact. 

Thousands  of  farmers  decided  last  year  to 
economize  in  every  possihle  way.  Many 
bought  cheap  lubricating  oil  for  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  tractors. 
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“They’ve  learned  a  lesson, ”^ay  the  investi¬ 
gators.  “They  have  found  that  the  low-grade 
oil  costs  far  more  to  use.  The  small  savings  in 
cost  per  gallon  have  been  more  than  made  up 
by  the  greater  oil  and  fuel  consumption  and 
greater  repair  expense.” 

Buying  lubricating  oil  is  a  good  deal  like 
buying  eggs.  Fresh  eggs  look  much  the  same 
as  old  cold-storage  eggs.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
may  look  almost  the  same  as  other  oils  which 
sell  for  less.  Nothing  but  actual  use  shows 
the  real  quality  of  either  the  — 

eggs  or  the  oil. 

Who  stands  back  of  the  oil 
you  buy?  What  is  their  lubri- 
eating  experience  ?  Are  they  lubri-  |— |  1 1 * 
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— lasting  economy.  We  think  you  would  be 
interested  in  our  booklets,  “Correct  Auto¬ 
mobile  Lubrication”  and  “Correct  Tractor 
Lubrication.”  They  give  a  great  deal  of  useful 
^  information  which  every  thinking 

rflfy  farmer  ought  to  have.  Wc  shall  be 
^  ^  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  either  or 

both  of  these  booklets.  In  writing, 
ijjh)  please  address  our  nearest  Branch. 
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Make  the  Chart 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to 
purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle 

on  the  container. 
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Domestic  New  York  (Main  Office)  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Pittsburgh 

Branches:  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Buffalo  Des  Moines  Dallas  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Come-Back  in  the  Horse  Breeding  Business 


CHANGED  CONDITIONS.— The  draft  horse  is 
constantly  demonstrating  its  rights  and  its 
efficiency  as  an  economical  agency  for  doing  work 
on  the  farm  and  in  helping  the  manufacturer  dis¬ 
tribute  Ids  products.  During  the  period  of  high 
prices,  when  costs  were  seldom  considered,  mer¬ 
chants  turned  to  trucks  to  solve  their  daily  problem 
of  making  prompt  deliveries.  In  many  instances 
delivery  charges  and  costs  were  overlooked;  the 
public  was  insistent  upoQ  immediate  service,  and 
did  not  balk  when  extravagant  delivery  costs  were 
added.  They  had  the  money  to  spend  and  were  not 
especially  concerned  as  to  whether  the  goods  them- 
st Ives  or  the  service  charges  absorbed  the  expendi¬ 
ture.  Nowadays  the  merchants  and  business  con¬ 
cerns  have  had  opportunity  to  calculate  costs;  in 
fact,  a  reduced  volume  of  business  has  compelled 
most  of  them  to  stop  and  figure  out  exactly  where 
expenses  could  be  curtailed.  Tn  many  cases  horses 
have  replaced  trucks,  especially  in  local  delivery 
zones,  where  frequent  stops  and  starts  are  involved. 
For  long  hauls  on  slippery  macadam  roads  or  streets 
the  truck  is  indispensable,  yet  it  is  actually  sur- 


season  simply  because  the  halt  in  building  operations 
necessitated  the  termination  of  their  field  operations. 
Now  there  is  a  suspicion,  at  the  yards,  that  the 
spurt  in  building  construction  will  enable  resump¬ 
tion  of  at  least  some  work  in  the  woods,  and  that, 
a  call  will  be  made  for  some  heavy  horses. 

RESTORING  FERTILITY.— The  South  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  buyer  of  work  horses  and  mules,  but  every 
one  knows  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  belt.  In 
reality  the  wonder  is  that  there  has  been  any  outlet 
at  all  for  surplus  horses,  since  so  many  channels 
have  been  closed  entirely  to  the  trade.  It  surely 
looks  now  as  if  the  corn  belt  farmer  would  be  amply 
paid  for  resuming  draft  horse  breeding  operations 
and  that  he  will  be  more  than  justified  in  cutting 
down  his  corn  areas  and  devoting  additional  fields 
to  meadows  and  pastures.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  soil  to  regain  its  fer¬ 
tility  and  thus  be  enriched  and  ready  to  produce 
more  coarse  grains  when  the  call  comes  for  them 
through  the  agency  of  higher  prices. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES.— The  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  sounded  the  keynote. 


upon  working  a  pair  or  two  of  real  brood  mares ;  if 
he  will  convert  his  surplus  coarse  grains  into  pork 
and  beef,  and  insist  upon  satisfying  the  exacting 
demands  of  dairy  cows  and  poultry  for  complete 
rations  witli  quality  feeds  of  acknowledged  useful¬ 
ness  and  value;  if  he  will  raise  more  colts  and 
economize  both  in  field  crop  acreage  and  its  attend¬ 
ing  labor,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  lie  would  not  be 
putting  the  skids  under  his  future  problems  and 
thereby  reduce  bis  disappointments  to  the  minimum. 
The  live  stock  industry  made  the  corn  belt :  the  corn 
crop  enabled  the  stockman  to  prosper;  prosperity 
prompted  cozy  homes,  while  congenial  surroundings 
foster  happy  families.  If  agriculture  beckons  and 
you  are  a  natural-born  stockman,  do  not  fail  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  husbandman.  f.  c.  m. 

The  Work  of  the  Honey  Bee 

THE  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  been  studying 
the  working  capacity  of  bees.  The  following 
facts  have  been  discovered: 

An  intensive  study  of  the  trips  made  bv  field  bees 
gathering  an  abundant  yield  of  nectar  from  white  Sweet 


A  String  of  Belgian  Brood  Mares  Weighing  One  Ton  Each.  Fig.  9 


prising  to  note  how  the  horse  has  regained  old  jobs 
from  sheer  efficiency  and  eeouomy. 

FACTORS  FOR  CONSIDERATION.— Two  or 
three  factors  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
prices  paid  for  horses  are  abnormally  low:  their 
actual  cost  to  the  merchant  is  very  much  less  in 
proportion  to  prevailing  prices  on  light  trucks  or 
medium-sized  motor-driven  vehicles.  Then.  too. 
maintenance  costs  for  horses  are  much  less.  Feeds 
are  plentiful,  and  their  cost  is  ridiculously  low. 
Teamsters  are  less  expensive  than  mechanics,  and 
with  the  unemployment  situation  so  critical,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  experienced  stablemen  and 
drivers.  Mechanics  dislike  very  much  to  accept 
reductions  in  wages,  and  as  long  as  they  have  some 
money  they  would  rather  play  idle  than  to  work 
for  reduced  pay. 

LUMBERING  ACTIVITIES.  —  Under  ordinary 
conditions  about  one  load  of  horses  in  every  four 
received  at  the  stockyards  is  consigned  to  the  woods, 
where  they  are  employed  in  lumbering  activities. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  call  from  this  channel  for  loggers.  In  fact,  lum¬ 
bering  interests  have  actually  sold  thousands  of  such 
horses,  or  else  turned  them  out  to  forage  for  the 


Ii  demonstrated  anew  that  the  live  stock  farmer  had 
abiding  faith  in  the  live  stock  industry,  and  even 
low  prices  with  their  accompanying  losses  could  not 
shake  his  confidence  in  feeding  and  breeding  activi¬ 
ties.  For  the  first  time  in  the  show’s  history,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  22  years,  the  grand  champion 
Pert-heron  stallion,  the  reserve  grand  champion  and 
the  junior  champion  were  home-bred.  Likewise,  the 
grand  champion  Clydesdale  female  was  a  filly  foal 
under  six  months  of  age!  The  junior  and  grand 
champion  Pert-heron  mare  was  a  yearling  filly  of 
outstanding  individuality.  Again,  the  three  tops  in 
the  Belgian  mare  classes  were  produced  by  an  In¬ 
diana  farmer  from  a  single  brood  mare  that  works 
every  day  on  his  small  corn  belt  farm.  The  Clydes¬ 
dale  filly  was  a  daughter  of  last  year’s  grand  cham¬ 
pion  mare,  and  was  sold  previous  to  the  award  for 
export  to  Scotland  for  $3,000. 


i  to  i.'n-.u  ill  trs  i.i  \  j. 
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stockman  should  be  duly  appreciative  of  bis  opp< 
tunity  and  of  his  obligations.  The  differential  I 
tween  feed  costs  and  finished  product  values  wt 
never  greater.  This  holds  true  with  reference 
milk.  pork,  eggs,  beef  and  butter.  If  the  farn 
v.-ill  take  hold  of  his  own  plow  handles,  and  ins 


clover  revealed  the  fact  that  half  of  the  bees  under 
observation  made  12  or  less  trips  per  dav.  while  the 
other  half  made  between  12  and  24,  and' the  average 
for  all  was  13  trips.  The  longest  period  recorded  for 
a  round  trip  was  three  hours,  but  the  average  was  about 
4">  minutes.  Exactly  half  of  the  records  showed  less 
than  30  minutes  spent  in  the  field,  while  the  average 
was  34  minutes.  Over  half  the  records  showed  less  than 
five  minutes  spent  in  the  hive  between  trips,  although 
the  average  was  11  minutes.  The  average  time  of  be¬ 
ginning  work  in  the  field  was  found  to  be  about  >  a.  m.. 
and  the  average  time  of  quitting  was  shortly  after  t> 
p.  m.,  making  a  10-hour  working  dav. 

CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  BEES. — It  was  found 
that  when  carrying  ripe  honey,  as  in  the  case  of  robber 
bees,  a  bee  can  carry  a  load  equivalent  to  more  than  00 
por  cent  or  its  own  weight.  Bees  taken  from  an  issuing 
swarm  were  found  to  carry  honey  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  iheir  own  weight,  so  that  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  number  of  bees  in  such  a  swarm,  one  should 
allow  only  2.000  to  the  pound  instead  of  5,500,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  bees  are  empty. 

The  weight  of  pollen  loads  carried  by  bees  was  found 
to  vary  with  the  source,  ranging  from  12  mg.  for  elm 
and  corn  up  to  25  mg.  for  apples  and  30  mg.  for  hard 
nia [de.  Thus  the  maximum  load  of  pollen  was  found 
to  be  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  bee  and  less 
thau  half  that  of  a  maximum  load  of  nectar.  It  appears 
that  there  must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  various  polleus.  for  the  loads  carried  from 
corn  appeared  fully  as  large  as  those  from  apple  or 
hard  maple,  bur  they  weighed  only  half  as  much. 

Some  bees  were  found  that  carried  both  pollen  and 
nectar  on  the  same  trip  when  working  on  certain  kinds 
of  honey  plants.  Some  of  these  were  Red.  White  and 
Sweet  clovers,  apple,  dandelion,  heartsease  and  goldenrod. 
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Farm  Barn  Frames  Past  and  Present 

OLD-TIME  BUILDINB. — From  the  present  view¬ 
point  the  frame  of  the  farm  barn  of  50  years 
ago  was  a  great  waste  of  lumber,  without  insuring 
the  strength  of  the  modern  frame  that  requires  a 
greatly  reduced  amount  of  material.  Under  former 
conditions  the  timber  sizes  ran  from  12x12,  sills  to 
ttxs  ties  and  girths,  so  that  each  bent,  when  put 
together  and  raised,  represented  nearly  as  ranch  lum¬ 
ber  as  is  used  at  present  for  the  whole  barn  frame. 
The  bents  were  framed  and  joined  together  as  they 
lay  on  the  foundation  frame  of  the  barn.  Then  the 
Inst  one,  or  end  bent,  was  raised  into  its  place  by 
pike  poles  in  the  hands  of  the  crowd  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  raising,  and 
nil  to  the  tune  of  the  boss  carpenter.  This  first  end 
bent  had  to  be  stayed  securely  until  the  next  one 
was  raised,  and  the  lies,  girths  and  braces  had  been 
entered  and  secured  by  the  handmade  wooden  pins 
which  were  driven  home  with  a  heavy  sledgeham¬ 
mer,  and  so  mi  with  the  remaining  posts  of  the 
structure.  (See  Fig.  10). 

PLANK  AND  TIMBER  COMBINATION. — I  had 
a  barn  built  in  1*77  after  a  plan  that  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  used  in  barn  construction.  It,  was  a 
combination  plank  and  timber  frame  basement  barn. 
The  sills  were  Xxlft  sawed  hemlock.  It.  was  a  four- 
bent  barn.  This  called  for  eight  purline  posts,  which 
reached  from  the  floor  sills  straight  up  to  the  pur¬ 
line  plate.  ('See  Fig.  12).  A  Gx.S  brace  ran  from 
outside  drive  floor  sill  to  the  plate  mentioned.  There 
were  two  of  I  hose  braces,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
drive  floor.  The  posts  on  either  side  of  the  doors, 
which  usually  were  about.  12  in.  square,  in  this  case 
were  simply  2xS  planks  or  studdings  that  were  used 
around  the  outside  of  Ihe  barn.  The  sills  or  posts 
used  to  support  the  scaffold  over  the  drive  floor  were 
made  by  sinking  2xS  planks  on  either  side  of  pur- 
line  post  and  brace,  and  also  to  the  plank  studding 


at  the  side  of  the  doorway.  By  this  bracing  and 
tying  arrangement  there  was  no  need  of  a  tie  across 
from  the  purline  plates,  and  the  big  beam,  a  had 
feature  in  all  sorts  of  construction,  was  done  away 
with.  There  was  no  more  pitching  hay  or  grain 
over  the  big  beam. 

THE  DRIVE  FLOOR. — Now  ns  to  the  drive  floor 
construction...  In  all  the  old  heavy  frame  barns 
there  was  a  cross  sill,  or  to  use  the  old  term,  Sum¬ 
mer  sill,  across  the  middle,  to  engage  the  ends  of 
the  heavy  posts  that  ran  lengthways  of  the  drive¬ 
way  to  support  the  heavy  2-in.  plank  flooring.  In 
this  barn  the  floor  supports  all  ran  crossways,  rest¬ 
ing  in  jambs,  cut  in  the  side  sills.  On  these  were 
laid  1x12  gang-sawed  hemlock  hoards,  well  nailed 
down.  On  these  were  laid  l^-in.  hard  pine,  dressed 
and  matched  flooring.  In  this  way  the  surface  was 
the  same  as  in  the  old  way.  The  advantage  was 
that,  this  method  eliminated  the  heavy  Summer  sill 
and  the  heavy  planking,  and  again  when  the  surface 
became  worn  and  rough  from  being  cut  up  by  ihe 
shoe  caulks  of  the  horses,  as  they  strike  pretty  hard 
for  a  footing  when  drawing  in  the  heavy  loads,  Ihe 
expense  of  a  new  floor  is  not  so  groat,  as  only  the 
surface  layer  has  to  he  renewed.  Also,  the  floor  is 
stronger  for  having  the  two  layers  crossing  each 
other.  In  this  style  of  drive  floor  the  joists  under 
where  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  separator  are  located 
should  he  doubled,  or  there  will  he  a  vibration  when 
the  machine  is  in  operation.  When  tin*  carpenter, 
an  old  and  experienced  barn  builder,  came  to  put 
up  the  ha  i  n.  and  I  told  him  of  my  plan  for  the 
building,  lie  was  a  doubting  Thomas,  but  said  if  I 
v  oil  Id  take  the  responsibility  lie  would  build  it  my 
way.  While  this  ham  was  being  built  a  neighbor 
who  wanted  to  ImiUl  a  much  larger  barn  came  and 
watched  tin1  work,  and  then  engaged  the  same  car 
i  Miter  to  use  the  same  style  of  frame  in  his  barn. 
Both  barns  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  and  they  have  continued  to  give  good  service. 
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TRESS  OR  ARCH  FRAME. —  At  the  present  time 
still  better  styles  of  barn  structure  and  roof  sup¬ 
port  are  employed.  I  think  the  most  artistic  and 
practical  method  is  a  truss  or  arch  frame.  (See 
Fig.  11).  This  includes  both  the  body  and  roof 
structure.  After  the  sills  are  placed  and  secured 
by  bolts  set  in  the  concrete  of  Ihe  walls,  this  base 
is  floored  over  either  permanently  or  temporarily. 
<  in  this  flooring  the  form  of  the  arch  is  laid  out 
with  great  accuracy.  The  bottom  of  this  arch  or 
truss  will  set  on  the  side  sills,  while  the  top  reaches 
the  very  peak  of  the  barn.  This  arch  is  then  built 
up  by  using  2x2  strips  of  green-sawed  lumber  of  any 
kind,  bent  to  conform  to  the  pattern  laid  out  on  the 
floor,  and  spiked  firmly  together  until  the  sides  of 
the  arch  measure  2x10  or  12  or  more  Inches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  structure.  These  arches  are 
all  raised  into  place  by  mechanical  means;  there 
are  no  men  around  hut  the  regular  workmen.  When 
a  barn  of  this  style  is  finished  the  whole  interior  is 
entirely  dear  of  all  cross  ties  and  beams  from  end 
to  end.  and  one  can  read  strength,  beauty  and 
economy  in  every  detail,  The  outside  appearance  of 
the  structure  adds  to  landscape  charms.  While  this 
method  is  patented,  there  are  modifications  of  it 
that  are  not.  The  use  of  wood  in  the  construction 
of  the  general  purpose  farm  barn  is  not  likely  to  be 
discarded  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  this  is  the  time 
of  year  to  plan  the  necessary  repairs  and  new  build¬ 
ings  that  are  needed.  ii.  e.  cox. 


V.  M.  Shan  kiln  of  Monroe  Bounty,  West  Virginia, 
sends  us  this  picture  showing  a  strong  growth  of 
Soy  beans  last  season. 


Planting  Potatoes  in  Hills 

Would  you  recommend  planting  potatoes  in  check 
vows,  when  ground  is  ready?  If  so,  how  wide  should 
they  be  planted?  C.  R.  M. 

Maryland. 

WE  expect  to  try  this  plan  on  about  two  acres 
of  rather  weedy  land  this  year.  The  ground 
will  he  plowed  deep  and  well  fitted.  Then  it  will 
he  marked  out  3  ft.  each  way.  If  the  marker  does 
not  out  deep  enough  to  suit  us.  we  will  go  one  way 
with  a  small  plow.  Hood-sized  seed  pieces  will  he 
dropped  at  the  checks  and  lightly  covered.  A  little 
later  a  shovelful  of  chicken  manure  will  he  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  furrow  and  over  each  hill,  with  a 
good-sized  handful  of  acid  phosphate  dusted  over  it. 
The  cultivators  will  run  both  ways  as  long  as  we  can 
get:  through  the  vines,  and  there  will  he  one  or  more 
hand  booings.  The  variety  will  he  Irish  Cobbler, 
'they  will  he  dug  early  and.  if  possible,  a  cabbage 
plant,  after  double  transplanting,  will  be  put  in  each 
hill  as  the  potatoes  are  dug.  If  the  cabbage  plants 
do  not  head  fully  they  can  he  used  for  chicken  and 
hog  feed.  Our  experience  has  been  that  planting  in 
hills  does  not  give  as  large  a  crop  as  drill  planting, 
hut  with  an  equal  amount  of  labor  the  field  is  kept 
meaner. 


The  Ashes  from  Burning  Corn 

Not  long  ago  editorial  comment  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
discussed  the  relative  values  of  corn  and  coal  as  fuel. 
There  was  no  consideration  given  as  regards  the  fer¬ 
tility  loss  in  burning  corn.  In  "Feeds  and  Feeding” 
(ninth  edition).  Henry,  on  page  2G*.  gives  the  pre-war 
value  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  a 
ton  of  corn  at  $6.74.  I n  burning  the  corn,  are  not  those 
elements  wasted,  and  with  the  higher  prices  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  now,  should  not  that  factor  be  a  consideration 
in  using  corn  as  a  fuel?  J.  F.  FROST. 

Massachusetts. 


OF  course,  when  ear  corn  is  burned,  the  nitrogen 
is  lost.  The  potash,  phosphorus  and  lime  re¬ 
main  in  the  ashes.  Mr.  Frost  seems  to  be  figuring 


Horn  Frame  without  Big  Beam.  Fig.  12 


n.  shelled  corn.  It  is  car  corn  that  is  used  for  fuel. 
We  stated  on  page  145G  that  a  ton  of  ear  corn  when 
fully  burned  would  leave  about  12  lbs.  of  potash,  8 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  aild  perhaps  350  lies,  of  lime 
as  ash.  Our  advice  to  fruit  growers,  gardeners  and 
small  farmers,  in  the  districts  where  corn  is  burned, 
is  to  get  till  of  these  corn  ashes  they  can  find  and 
use  them  freely.  It  is  not  likely  there  will  be  enough 
on  any  one  farm  to  go  very  far,  but  by  collecting 
them  some  few  nfen  in  every  district  will  have  a 
fine  supply  of  plant  food. 


Benefit  from  Leached  Ashes 

ON  page  1472.  J.  C.  II.  asks  for  information 
regarding  the  worth  of  wood  ashes  that  have 
been  dumped  out  of  doors  from  a  mill.  Something 
like  30  years  ago  I  used  to  buy  leached  ashes  from  a 
soap  man  who  gathered  the  ashes  and  leached  them 
to  get  the  lye  for  making  soap.  I  paid  him  10  cents 
per  bushel  for  them,  and  I  hauled  them  two  miles, 
and  spread  thorn  broadcast  from  the  wagon  over 
the  field  that  I  was  to  sow.  after  it  was  fitted,  and 
•harrowed  ashes  in.  If  I  did  not  get  over  the  whole 
before  seeding  I  would  spread  ashes  on  from  wagon 
afterwards,  and  always  had  first-class  results  in 
grain.  The  catch  of  Timothy  and  clover  was  good, 
and  1  could  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  crop  of 
hay  after  for  three  or  four  years.  I  like  wood  ashes 
better  than  phosphates  if  they  are  leached. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  J-  M- 

R.  N.-Y.  Leaching  takes  out  most  of  the  potash 
and  a  little  of  the  lime.  The  average  of  a  number 
of  samples  of  leached  ashes  showed  about  15  lbs.  of 
potash  and  500  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  ton.  In  this  case 
the  chief  benefit  probably  came  from  the  lime.  It 
is  likely  that  any  good  form  of  lime  would  have 
made  a  showing  on  the  grass  and  clover. 


Handling  Le^h 


orns  on  Limited  Ran^e 


FEEDING.— Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  WATCH  TIIE  FLOCK.— By  r 
connected  with  poultry  kept  for  heavy  egg  pro-  schedule  above  you  will  find  that 
duction  is  that  of  feeding.  Until  one  has  a  liberal  grain  is  allowed  each  100  birds  for 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  gleaned  both  from  books  of  the  yea/.  This  covers  the  period 
and  actual  experience,  consistent  production  and  and  the  period  when  a  young  bir 
uniform  profits  are  not  always  to  be  expected.  Con-  more  to  get  its  growth.  Now  this  is 
ditions  may  arise  over  night  to  check  even  the  finest  rule  to  follow,  so  if  your  lords  appa 
performance  of  the  flock,  and  then,  if  the  feeder  is  or  less,  change  it.  Watch  the  flock 
not  equal  to  the  cireu  in  stances,  losses  are  bound  to  feeding  to  suit  tiie  appetite  of  the  b 
follow.  Of  course  feeding  will  not  do  all,  hut  in  rule  can  apply  to  all  cases.  The  ac 
most  eases  it  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  considered  with  reference  to  its  poi 
birds.  Where  feed  is  properly  used,  other  details  only  unerring  guide  a  feeder  can  ha 
being  attended  to,  birds  rarely  fail  to  produce  and  a  keen  edge  to  the  appetite  of  your 
are  invariably  healthy.  This  is  an  age  of  scientific  the  early  part,  of  the  day.  If 
feeding.  Any  man  who  hopes  to  get  good  results  iu  the  litter  at  noon  it  is  a 
from  ms  live  stock  these  days  must  study  feeds  and  that  too  much  is  being  fed.  On 
learn  to  balance  rations.  Feeding  hens  to  get.  every  if  the  birds  are  ravenously  hung 
possMde  egg  out  of  them  is  really  as  delicate  a  task  heavily  from  morning  till  night 
as  a  man  could  wish.  Most  people  to 
whom  poultry  is  a  new  thing  or  a  sidp 
issue  will  do  well  to  adopt  a  good  i 
standard  ration,  one  made  up  by  some¬ 
one  who  understands  the  subject  thor- 

''  I-  .  -  ■:  '  ■'  il'-'ll'1’1  .  '.M  NT. 


;e  ro  tne  snouid  nave  all  the  fine  dirt  they  care  to  eat 
quarts  of  Oyster  shell  should  be  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
aonths  out  be  readily  accessible  at  all  times.  Charcoal  is  the 
d  weather  best  medicine  you  can  give  a  flock  of  hens  without 
i rally  eats  fear  of  an  overdose.  I  seldom  use  any  other  medi- 
i  inflexible  cine.  To  sweeten  the  digestive  tract  and  keep  the 
need  more  bowels  healthy  charcoal  has  no  equal.  Keep  it  be- 
rljnst  your  fore  them  at  all  times.  A  little  salt  is  necessary. 
So  written  and  should  he  mixed  in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  y2 
the  flock,  lb.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Water  should  be 
uee,  is  the  provided  at  all  times,  and  it  should  be  fresh  and 
im  to  keep  of  a  pleasing  temperature.  In  Summer  the  fresh 
hroughout  water  problem  is  a  big  item,  and  should  be  seriously 
is  found  reckoned  with.  In  Winter  it  is  well  to  have  the 
indication  water  warmed.  Remember  it  costs  feed  money  and 
her  hand,  checks  the  egg  yield  slightly  to  have  the  hens  warm 
ing  mash  their  own  wafer.  Any  extra  comfort  you  give  your 
the  egg  birds  is  usually  paid  for  in  added  production 

GREEN  STUFF.— Here  is  where  the 
initiate  to  the  confinement  methods 
ponders.  Here  is  part  of  the  price  the 
free  range  plant  pays.  Contrary  to  all 
iMiiiii.r,i  belief,  perhaps,  liens  will  do  well  with 

very  little  green  stuff.  In  a  pinch 
Epsom  salts  or  boiled  oats  used  with 
reasonable  caution  will  bring  just  as 


SwySVrM* 


replace  the  loss.  Anything  from  corn 
silage  to  sprouted  oats  will  do  the 
trick.  Do  not  feed  too  liberally,  how¬ 
ever.  of  any  succulent  food  if  you  wish 
to  maintain  a  high  egg  yield.  Breed¬ 
ing  hens  should  have  lots  of  green 
grass  to  roam  over,  but  fields  devoted 
to  laying  stock  are  quite  unprofitable 
without  another  crop  is  grown  con¬ 
jointly  with  market  eggs. 

FREE  RANGE. — This  brings  us  to 
yards  and  such  matters  as  they  apply 
to  confined  layers.  If  you  have  room 
to  allow  your  laying  birds  freedom, 
and  really  insist  upon  doing  so,  by  all 
means  choose  the  Spring  months  up 
until  July.  Then  when  the  birds  are 
closed  in  again,  and  fed  the  wet  mash, 
production  will  come  up  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  After  this  period  of  stimu¬ 
lated  laying,  when  the  birds  are  losing 
their  feathers,  turn  them  out  again  for 
all  Fall  and  give  them  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat.  This  method  works  well 
and  no  doubt  brings  as  many  eggs  as 
the  total  confinement,  method.  Where 
the  land  available  is  limited,  however, 
the  latter  method  is  far  ahead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  layers  run.  In  this  case  either 
keep  the  birds  right  in  the  house  all 
Summer  until  production  has  dwindled 
to  a  mere  nothing,  or  limit  them  to 
very  small  well-shaded  yards  that  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  I  prefer  to 
have  these  yards  available  so  the  hens 
can  wallow  and  keep  cool  out  of  doors. 
By  flits  method  it  is  possible  to  keep 
1,000  hens  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
if  good  judgment  is  used,  and  the 
houses  are  kept  clean,  they  will  he  highly  productive 
and  will  not  get  sick.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  two-story  houses  would  not  work,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  well  taken  care  of  and  the  birds 
were  not  too  closely  crowded.  Iu  decidinsr  between 


Rhododendrons  Protected  hg  Lath  Screens  from  the  Winter  Sun.  Fig.  13 


Food  Fishes  from  Lake  Ontario ,  Taken  at  Sodas  Bag,  New  York.  Fig.  1 £ 
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Consider  Seeds  first — then 
garden  tools,  fertilizers,  etc . 


Seeds  are  no  more  uniform  than  dogs, 
rugs  or  cigars.  Give  to  the  selection  of  gar¬ 
den  seeds  one-tenth  of  the  time  spent  in 
choosing  garden  tools,  and  you  will  find 
new  joys  in  your  garden — more  highly 
flavored  and  tender  vegetables,  and  more 
of  them. 

Reason  points  to  planting  Ferry’s  Seeds. 
You  will  like  the  “pure-bred”  ideal.  It 
means  that  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  from  plants 
whose  parents  met  rigid  garden  tests  for 
sturdiness,  size,  color,  flavor  and  ability 
to  reproduce  abundantly  and  true  to  name. 
It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


Don’t  Forget 

The  home  garden 
can  supply  you  the 
tende l  e st,  best 
flavored  fruits  and 
vegetables  which 
because  of  their 
fineness  will  not 
stand  transporta¬ 
tion. 


plants  were  discarded  in  the  search  for 
these  most  perfect  parent  plants. 

Size  or  color  is  not  enough;  the  home 
gardener  wants  delicious  flavor,  crispness, 
melting  tenderness.  Fie  gets  them  when 
he  selects  Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds.  Price, 
10  cents  per  paper — the  least  expensive 
item  on  your  garden  list. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  sold  “at  the  store 
around  the  corner.’’  Write  direct 
to  us  for  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual.  Tells 
what  to  plant ;  also  how  to  cook  and 
can  the  best  fruits  of  the  garden. 

Send  early ,  that  you  may  plan  your 
garden  early. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

( and  Windsor,  Ontario) 

The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Ferry’s 
Seeds  cannot  be  had  at  half  price. 


strict  culling  among  the  layers  should 
prevail  the  year  around.  In  the  Fall 
those  birds  held  to  become  b-oeders  the 
following  Spring  should  he  placed  on  the 
range  unite  early  and  given  an  abundance 
of  grain.  Every  means  should  then  be 
used  to  discourage  laying  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hatching  season.  The 
previous  confinement  does  not  hurt  these 
birds  for  breeders,  provided  they  are 
handled  properly.  Any  hen  that  can 
stand  up  under  heavy  laying  conditions 
has  the  stuff  you  want  in  your  breeding 
pens. 

System.  Regularity  and  Cleanli¬ 
ness. — Those  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
successful  poultrymnn.  To  make  good 
with  hens,  or  any  farm  work,  for  that 
matter,  one  must  be  built  to  stand 
monotony  and  strict  application,. to  busi¬ 
ness.  In  all  this  world  there  is  no  sys¬ 
tem  or  method  with  hens  that  will  make 
a  man  rich  without  labor.  Due  has  to  be 
patient,  painstaking  and  energetic.  Study 
carefully  the  workings  of  the  business, 
and  then  evolve  a  plan  to  fit  your  con¬ 
ditions,  and  stick  to  it  until  it  either 
works  out  or  reason  teaches  you  to 
change.  chart.es  ii.  weipner. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Burbank  Tomato 

Will  Prof.  Massey  tell  us  about  the 
Burbank  tomato  which  he  mentioned  he 
was  going  to  try  last  Spring?  I  have 


he  is  not  permitted  to  go  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land  and  pick  the  fruit.  That 
would  constitute  trespass.  He  can  get 
into  the  tree  and  reach  over  and  thus  get 
the  fruit,  but  he  is  outside  of  his  rights 
when  he  goes  on  the  other  man's  property. 
His  neighbor  would  have  a  legal  right  to 
cut  the  branches  which  grow  out  over  his 
land  when  ho  can  show  that  they  cause 
injury  to  his  property,  such  as  shading  it 
too  much.  In  rutting  hack  the  tree  he 
must  use  reasonable  care  and  not  perma¬ 
nently  injure  that  tree  or  disfigure  it  too 
much.  In  the  case  here  mentioned, 
neither  party  can  claim  an  exclusive 
right  of  that  tree.  It  apparently  grows 
on  the  boundary  line  and  legally  belongs 
to  both  parties.  The  law  would  hardly 
recognize  any  such  nice  dimension  as 
one-eighth  and  seven-eighths  ownership. 
Legally,  this  tree  would  he  said  to  belong 
half  and  half  to  these  parties,  and  the 
fairest  way  would  he  for  each  party  to  be 
content  with  that  portion  of  the  fruit 
overhanging  his  own  property,  and  then 
to  let  the  rest  of  the  tree  alone.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  very  foolish  for  men  to 
quarrel  and  attempt  to  make  a  legal  dis¬ 
tinction  in  such  joint  ownership.  Neither 
one  can  claim  absolute  right  to  the  tree. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  out  the  tree 
down  and  save  trouble  in  that,  way,  or  to 
agree  quietly  that  each  will  take  that 
part  of  the  fruit  which  hangs  over  his 


This  picture  shows  a  field  of  If u ham  clover  ( iroicn  in  loira.  This  shows  the 
growth  about  DO  dugs  from  Spring  seeding.  It  will  male  excellent  hag,  or  may 

be  plowed  under  for  green  manuring. 


seen  nothing  concerning  said  tomato.  I 
think  the  seed  was  handled  through  a  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Eastern  seed  house  and  did  not 
come  direct  from  Burbank  himself. 

Duumore,  Pa.  r.  t. 

The  Burbank  tomato  was  such  a  failure 
in  the  drought  of  last  Summer  that  I  can¬ 
not  give  an  opinion  of  its  merits.  1  can 
say  that  I  did  not  find  it  early.  The  seed 
came  from  a  New  England  seed  house  of 
poor  reputation,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Burbank  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Last  Winter  the  Florida  grow¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  unanimously  taken  to 
.Tune  Pink.  This  is  early,  but  no  better 
than  Earliana.  I  know  of  no  tomato 
earlier  than  Earliana.  and  some  of  the 
best  seed  growers  have  strains  that  come 
smooth.  The  Earliana  is  a  good  tomato 
for  the  market  gardener,  as  it.  throws  its 
whole  crop  early,  and  with  Bonny  Best 
sown  at  same  time  in  larger  bulk,  to  come 
in  only  a  few  days  later,  you  get  a  much 
better  tomato,  and  one  that  will  fruit 
later.  A  vnritey  called  Red  Head,  origi¬ 
nated  by  a  Western  firm,  is  good,  and 
about  as  early  as  Chalk’s  Jewel  and  Baer. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Tree  on  the  Border  Line 

A  pear  tree  stands  on  the  boundary 
line  of  m.v  property.  It  is  about  seven- 
eighths  I'ti  my  land.  My  neighbor  arts  as 
if  he  believed  that  the  one-eighth  of  the 
tree  on  his  property  gave  him  the  right 
to  overrun  the  tree  and  to  gather  or  shake 
down  fruit  from  any  part  of  it.  on  the 
principle  “first  enjnr,  first  served.”  I>  he 
acting  within  lii.s  rights,  or  is  he  infring¬ 
ing  upon  mine?  n.  b. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  rule  is  that  a  tree  near  a  boundary 
line  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  out 
of  which  the  tree  grows.  If  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  an  inch  or  more  over  the  boun¬ 
dary  line,  the  tree  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  that  property.  Legally,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  fruit  which  grows  on  the  tree,  but 


own  property,  and  leave  the  rest  for  his 
neighbor. 

Propagating  Mulberries 

When  and  how  are  cuttings  of  mul¬ 
berries  made,  and  how  rooted?  Can  mul¬ 
berries  bo  successfully  grafted,  same  as 
apple  and  pear,  and  what  is  the  best 
method  and  time  to  do  this  grafting  suc¬ 
cessfully?  I  have  o(>  Russian  mulberry 
stocks,  size  W.  in.,  and  wish  to  graft  them 
to  a  Russian  seedling  that  has  extra  large 
berries  of  as  good  quality  as  any  of  the 
named  sorts.  p.  o.c. 

New  Madison,  O. 

Varieties  of  mulberries  arc  now  mostly 
worked  on  seedlings  of  the  Russian  vari¬ 
ety.  The  grafting  is  performed  in  Spring, 
when  the  hark  will  peel,  using  scious 
which  have  been  kept  perfectly  dormant. 
This  means  the  scions  from  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  must  b<  taken  in  the  Spring 
before  growth  starts  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  bark  on  the  stock  will 
peel. 

A  “T”  cut  is  made  on  the  stock  the 
same  as  if  one  were  budding.  The  scion 
is  out  diagonally  at  the  base  and  slipped 
into  the  cut  made,  so  the  cambium  layers 
or  living  parts  are  together.  Two  buds 
are  general}-  left  on  the  scion,  which  is 
tied  in  place  with  raffia  and  covered  with 
grafting  wax.  A  number  of  trials  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  attain  success. 

T.  H.  T. 

‘‘Casine”  for  Spreading  Spray 

Have  you  any  information  regarding 
•‘casino”?  I  have  read  in  a  number  of 
journals  that  it  is  being  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  the  Northwest  as  a 
spreader  to  be  applied  to  spray  material, 
causing  the  material  to  cover  more  of  the 
limbs  and  foliage.  I  have  seen  it  spelled 
both  “casein  ’  and  "casine.”  a.  c.  b. 
Hardin,  III. 

We  have  seen  reports  of  this  Casine, 
tint  have  no  definite  information  about  it. 
It  appeai-s  that  both  whov  and  some  form 
of  milk  casein  have  been  used  as  “spread¬ 
ers’  in  spray  materials,  but  we  have  no 
accurate*  reports  about  it. 
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Farm  Gates 


On  page  1378  S.  F.  suggests  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  farm  gates.  The  style  of  gate 
one  should  build  should  correspond,  in 
general  outline,  with  the  fence,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  A  good  1.2-ft.  gate  may  be 
made  of  2x4  in.  spruce,  halved  together 
at  the  intersections  and  well  nailed  or 
screwed  together.  Braces  of  same  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  cut  in  and  well  nailed,  as 
in  sketch.  This  frame  may  be  covered 


Double  Gate  for  12-foot  Space 


with  wire  or  1x6  in.  fence  boards.  The 
advantages  are  it  is  light,  it  will  not  sag. 
it  is  easily  made. 

A  good  gate,  for  a  12-ft.  opening,  which 
is  frequently  used,  may  be  made  in  two 
parts,  of  2x3  in.  or  2x4  in.  spruce.  This 
gate  i-  easily  and  quickly  operated,  which 
is  an  advantage  over  the  single  gate  in 
many  cases.  g.  e.  n. 

Westwood.  Mass. 


First,  let  me  suggest  that  a  farm  ought 
to  be  planned  so  that  there  are  few  gates 
as  possible.  This  can  be  done  in  a  lot 
of  cases.  I  have  been  on  my  own  farm 
for  four  years,  and  have  about  eliminated 
the  gate  problem.  At  home  I  can  think 
of  just  1.7  different  gates  around  the  farm 
buildings.  It  was  a  job  to  keep  them  all 
in  shape,  and  the  outlay  for  hinges  would 
pay  a  week’s  grocery  hill — if  you  were  a 
light  eater  !  However,  in  the  hand  gate 
line,  I  think  we  have  one  there  that  is 
easy  to  make,  easy  to  unlatch  and  au 
automatic  latcher.  which  saves  a  lot  of 
time.  This  gate  is  whatever  width  one 
wshes.  though  probably  42  in.  is  average. 
Make  the  frame  of  one  four  boards  with 
a  brace  front  the  bottom  hinge  diagonally 
to  the  opposite  corner.  Then  cover  that 
frame  with  wire  fence,  and  if  the  fence 
is  wire  or  slats,  or  lath  if  the  fence  is 
wooden.  Next  put  a  loose  bar  of  iron  or 
wood  on  the  gate.  Make  this  about  15 
in.  long.  Bore  hole  through  end  so  it 
will  swing  easily.  Make  a  slot  for  it  to 
work  on  at  end  of  gate.  Then  make  a 


hook  of  wood  or  iron  For  the  gate  jamb 
or  post.  The  gate  latches  itself,  doesn't 
blow  open,  and  can  be  opened  by  the 
finger  from  either  side.  I  always  in¬ 
tended  to  invent  an  extension  for  these 
latches  that  could  be  worked  with  the 
foot,  hut  never  got  to  it.  I'm  only  33  ; 
w'll  get  it  done  before  I'm  50,  sure. 
Hooks  of  any  sort  are  a  nuisance  on  a 
farm  gate,  to  my  notion.  A  T  button  is 
usable  in  some  places.  It  cannot  lie 

opened  except  in  one  position.  E.  r. 
lVmberville,  <>. 


In  determining  the  best  gate,  or  other 
farm  equipment,  it  is  well  to  consider 
these  facts  about  wood  and  steel.  Hood 
sound  wood  will  resist  a  greater  strain 
without  breaking  or  benaiug  than  an 
equal  weight  and  length  of  steel.  When 
pressure  is  removed  wood  resumes  normal 
position,  hut  steel  remains  bent.  Where 
great  strength  is  required  in  a  small 
space,  ns  at  the  hinge  of  a  gate,  steel  is 
incomparably  superior  to  wood.  Thus  an 
nil-iron  gale,  strong  enough  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  would  be  very  heavy,  ami  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  price,  while  all-wood  gates 
soon  decay  where  cleats  and  bars  lap,  sag 
and  heroine  rickety.  My  ideal  gate  makes 
use  of  both  wood  and  steel  where  eaeh  is 
better  fitted  to  its  particular  purpose. 

The  bars  only  of  a  gate  should  lie  of 
inch  hoards.  Wide  cleats  are  objection¬ 
able,  because  they  create  a  condition  fav¬ 
orable  to  decay,  and  us  strength  is  ne  sled 


there  in  a  small  space,  they  should  be 
angle  steel.  t'se  holts,  instead  of  nails, 
making  the  removal  of  a  broken  bar  and 
the  insertion  .if  a  new  board  an  easy 
matter.  Braces  should  bo  steel  trusses. 
There  is  less  strain  oil  a  long  brace  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  weight  of  the 
gate  has  less  leverage  on  the  long  brace. 
Hang  gate  to  something  solid —a  large 
post,  building  or  tree,  and  well  up.  so  it 
will  swing  freely.  Then 'your  little  boy 
or  girl  will  like  to  open  and  close  the 
gate  for  papa  and  the  team. 

Personally.  I  like  a  Ifi-ft.  gate.  This 
takes  a  hinder  off  truck  or  any  other  farm 
tool.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  sale  of 
any  gale,  lint  speak  from  satisfactory  ex¬ 
perience.  Finally,  remember  that  good 
oil  paint  preserves  as  well  as  beautifies 
both  wood  and  steel.  w.  a.  l. 

Wayland.  X.  Y. 


Inoculating  Bacteria  Seeding 

I  am  interested  in  growing  Alfalfa  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  inoculate  it. 
Northampton,  Pa.  k.  b. 

There  are  two  general  method  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  One  is  to  use  soil  from  a  field 
where  Alfalfa  makes  a  strong  growth,  and 
where  the  little  warts  or  nodules  are 
found  on  the  roots.  Soil  from  the  upper 
part  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  about 
400  lhs.  of  the  gifted  soil  are  scattered 
over  the  new  seeding  and  harrowed  in. 
This  in; reduces  the  bacteria,  which  work 
on  the  Alfalfa  roots.  This  plan  is  good, 
tlm  disadvantage  being  that  it  may  in¬ 
troduce  new  weed  seeds  or  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  soil.  The  other  plan  is  to 
use  some  of  the  “commercial  bacteria.’* 
This  may  he  likt  ned  somewhat  to  the  use 
of  yeast  in  bread  making.  The  bacteria 
are  cultivated  or  bred  in  the  laboratory 
and  put  ui>  in  bottles  or  packages  so  that 
they  retain  their  life.  When  ready  for 
seeding,  the  contents  of  these  bottles  may 
lie  put  on  the  seed.  Then,  when  it  is  put 
in  the  ground,  the  bacteria,  like  the  yeast, 
begin  their  work.  Your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  State  College  PostofTiCe  will  send 
you  a  bulletin  fully  describing  this  mat¬ 
ter. 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide 
to  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It 
is  a  handsome  book  of  180  pages  with 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature. 

Burpee’s  Annual  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  or  farming, 
Burpee  s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 
Free. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Burpee  s  An¬ 
nual  today.  Just  tear  off  the  coupon  and 
fill  in  the  space  below. 

TEAR  HERE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :»  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

29-1 

Name  .  _  _ _ 

R.  D,  ok  Street _ _____ 

Postoffice  _ _ State _ 
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Shrubs  ‘Berries 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  objeot  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters,  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


Everythin#  forth*  fiuit  grower,  farmer  or 
tmburben  home.  Highest  # rad6  j»  to« k low, 

is  a  mine  of  planting  information  Address 

WOOD  LAWN  NURSERIES 
895  Carson  Avenue  Bochesler,  N.  Y. 

I  fhRieof  iIib  Ohio  Beauty  Apply 


Naming  Things 

I  have  been  living  iu  New  England  for 
some  years,  where  farm  wagons  are  al¬ 
most  unknown,  and  upon  going  to  the 
Middle  West  I  am  struck  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  makers  of  farm  wagons  in 
placing  their  names  in  a  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  way  on  them.  But,  not  content  with 
this,  the  hardware  dealer  also  must  paint 
his  name  there,  all  of  which  is  good  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  I  am  a  believer  in  good 
advertising.  But  I  notice  that  the  maker 
of  my  hat  places  his  name  on  the  insido 
of  it ;  likewise  my  suit  of  clothes,  etc. 
You  may  remind  me  that  my  Ford  has 
the  maker’s  name  on  it,  which  is  true,  but 
hardly  so  conspicuous.  Now,  my  point  is, 
why  should  not  the  man  who  buys  and 
pays  for  a  wagon  have  the  name  of  his 
farm  on  it  (if  he  is  proud  of  it),  and 
furthermore,  why  should  the  farmer  be 
expected  to  carry  that  free  advertising 
when  the  property  belongs  to  him?  I 
never  thought  of  this  when  I  lived  here 
formerly,  because  I  had  alway  seen  it. 

e. 

Some  farmers  are  agents  for  wagons  or 
machinery.  Of  course  they  like  to  carry 
the  manufacturer's  name.  Others  take 
some  pride  in  showing  that  they  use  a 
certain  make  of  machinery,  just  as  many 
are  proud  of  the  car  they  drive.  Most  of 
them  probably  never  think  of  it.  The 
manufacturer  has  always  put  his  name  on 
the  wagon,  and  the  farmer  lets  it  stay 
there.  When  he  comes  to  paint  the  wag¬ 
on,  however,  the  name  is  left  off.  We 
think  a  farmer  should  have  a  suitable 
name  for  everything  he  owns — from  the 
farm  down  to  the  dog. 

The  Responsibility  of  Eve 

So  you,  too.  blame  it  all  on  Eve!  In 
your  answer  to  Mrs.  M.  O.,  Illinois,  you 
say:  “We  are  not  told  if  the  man  who 
was  arrested  as  a  •bootlegger’  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  wife,  accepted  his  punish¬ 
ment  as  cheerfully  as  Adam  did  when 
Eve  brought  him  trouble!”  Poor  Adam! 
Even  though  his  helpmeet,  Eve,  was  the 
weaker,  just  a  small  part  of  him,  only  a 
rib.  in  fact,  when  she  beckoned.  Adam 
fell.  Now  what  would  happen  if  we  all 
yielded  to  temptation  so  easily?  I  do 
hot  live  on  a  farm,  but  have  always  read 
your  paper,  and  think  it  the  very  best  of 
its  kind.  But  I  surely  do  have  a  “crow 
to  pick”  with  you  when  you  deliberately 
blame  it  all  on  “Eve.” 

Pennsylvania.  CLARA  m.  r.  MUSSER. 

Our  experience  in  “picking  crows”  with 
indignant  daughters  of  Eve  has  not  been 
particularly  happy.  We  usually  repre¬ 
sent  the  crow,  am!  there  are  few  feathers 
left.  If  our  good  friend  will  accept  John 
Milton  as  a  witness  we  can  prove  from 
Eve’s  own  words  rbat  she  admitted  her 
guilt.  For  example: 

“Iu  me  is  no  delay  :  with  thee  to  go 
Is  to  stay  here  :  without  thee  hereto  stay 
Is  to  go  hence  unwillingly:  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  Heaven,  all  places 
there  . 

Who  for  rnv  willful  crime  art  banished 
here !” 

We  cannot  say  that  Adam  cut  a  very 
distinguished  figure  all  through  those  pro¬ 
ceedings.  and  all  down  through  history  we 
think  Eve  lias  proved  the  stronger  and  more 
reliable  character.  It  was  the  little  girl 
in  the  Sunday  school  who  was  asked 
what  Eve  was  made  of. 

"Out  of  Adam’s  backbone.”  she  an¬ 
swered.  Woman  is  going  to  use  the  bal¬ 
lot  to  make  good  on  that  answer.  We 
must  decline  all  invitations  to  a  crow- 
picking.  but  if  John  Milton  is  an  accepted 
witness  Eve  certainly  got  Adam  into  trou¬ 
ble,  and  he  staved  by  her  like  a  man.  At 
law  we  presume  Milton';;  testimony  would 
be  thrown  out  as  not  direct  evidence.  If 
anyone  can  give  us  Eve’s  side  of  the  case 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Woman  and  Her  Rights 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  TP  N.-Y.  and  like 
it  better  than  any  other  paper  of  its  class. 
Of  late,  however,  I  have  begun  to  get  a 
little  tired  of  the  “masculinisl”  move¬ 
ment  curried  on  in  its  eolmnus. 

A  letter  by  Mrs.  M.  <  showing  the 
reaction  of  a  certain  type  of  husband  to 
your  statement  of  facts,  emphasizing  to 
men  their  superior  legal  and  social  posi¬ 
tion  as  “lords  and  masters”  in  the  house¬ 
hold  appeared  a  while  back.  Mrs.  M.  O. 
has  misunderstood  the  facts,  but  after  all, 
the  real  point  is  whether  any  man  can 
be  given  such  despotic  power  over  his 
wife  and  children  without  using  it  harm¬ 
fully.  If  democracy  is  worth  anything 
it  should  he  extended  to  the  home.  If  it 
is  to  be  violated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
,  nation,  the  home,  let  us  do  away  with  the 


farce  and  return  to  political  as  well  as 
domestic  tyranny. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  being 
men,  and  therefore  more  interested  in 
themselves  than  iu  the  welfare  of  woman¬ 
kind,  must  take  an  exceptional  case  and 
draw  a  rule  from  that,  ilow  very  unfair 
of  the  “stronger  sex”  to  fortify  them¬ 
selves  with  special  privileges,  and  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  drag  iu  the  myth  of  poor, 
old.  weak-kneed  Adam  as  a  justification. 

The  male  intellect,  seeking  to  justify 
the  existence  of  its  sex,  must  accuse  all, 
if  any,  of  the  Eves  of  creation  (cat,  dog, 
horse,  hen,  besides  vegetables  and  floral, 
as  well  as  human)  of  crime  in  order  to 
belittle  their  greater  racial  power  and 
gifts,  and  to  make  , >f  travail  a  punish¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  supreme  sacrifice  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Let  us  do  away  with  the  lie- God  and 
the  lle-World  and  make  the  world  safe 
for  women  as  well  as  for  male  democracy. 

The  “Great  Order  of  Husbands”  are 
showing  weakness  and  fear  when  they 
must  resort  to  special  legal  protection 
against  their  mates.  Vashri,  a  daring  and 
noble  woman,  set  a  good  example,  in  spite 
of  the  wrath  of  the  drunken  kiug.  She 
refused  to  be  led  out  like  a  prize  animal 
and  exhibited  to  a  horde  of  drunken  and 
hungry-eyed  men.  Of  course  she  was 
punished  for  her  dignity  and  right-mind¬ 
edness.  This  was  another,  though  dif¬ 
ferent  case,  for  the  issuing  of  a  decree 
protecting  the  “Great  Order  of  Hus¬ 
bands.”  It  is  v  poor,  flimsy  creature 
who.  in  order  to  gratify  his  egotism  and 
love  of  power,  will  shackle  his  mate 
legally  and  economically. 

I  am  for  the  absolute  equality  of  the 
sexes,  politically,  socially  and  industrially. 
Equal  fights,  equal  pay.  equal  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  new  general  Ion  of  women 
will  stop  at  nothing  less.  The  poor  woman 
of  Michigan  who  sold  “booze”  illegally 
(•perhaps  to  help  support  the  family)  did 
her  sisters  a  good  turn.  She  brought  to 
light  a  wicked  old  law  which  self-respect¬ 
ing  women  everywhere  must  fight. 

“We  must  do  it  ourselves,”  women 
voters.  When  have  onr  “lords  and  mas¬ 
ters”  done  anything  for  us  hut  add  to 
our  burdens  and  deny  us  opportunity 
for  better  things?  A  fine  performance 
for  the  “stronger  vessel.”  Ep  and  at 
them!  If  they  want  a  fight,  let  ’em  have 
it  to  the  limit.  Better  days  for  our 
female  “Chilians’’  are  on  the  way. 

West  Virginia.  mbs.  it.  i.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  this  lady  does  not 
sign  her  own  name  to  her  communication, 
we  break  our  general  rule  to  give  it  space. 
If  women  generally  agree  with  these  sen¬ 
timents,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 


A  New  York  Farmer’s  Income 

The  wages  of  a  railroad  man  were  of 
interest  to  me,  as  I  cannot  help  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  income  of  the  farmer 
who  keeps  sheep  in  Eastern  New  York 
State.  This  farmer  has  l'lO  acres  of  pro¬ 
ductive  land  (all  tillable),  and  fully 
equipped  with  building-.  With  stock  and 
tools  it  might  sell  for  $1 0.000.  The  farm 
carries  220  to  250  sheep,  two  Cows,  three 
horses.  (50  bens,  two  hogs.  About  10 
acres  of  corn.  10  acres  of  oats  and  60  tons 
of  hay  are  raised  annually,  and  all  fed  on 
the  farm.  The  value  for  the  past  year 
was  as  follows : 

Wool  from  220  sheep .  $750 

Mutton  sold  . .  500 

Eggs  and  poultry  eaten  and 

sold  (estimated! .  200 

Milk,  butter  and  calves  eaten 

and  sold  (estimated)....  250 

Pork,  beef  and  fruits  eaten 

and  sold  (estimated)....  100 

- $1,800 

This  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  would 
have  sold  for  two  tears  ago. 

Int.  on  value  of  farm,  etc., 

$1<M>00  at  G?c .  $600 

Help  hired.  50  days,  at  $2 

per  day .  100 

Seed,  fertilizer  and  feed....  200 

Taxes  .  .150 

Repairs  on  buildings  and 

fences,  and  insurance....  100 

New  machinery . . .  50  1,200 


$1,200  $600 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  owner  works 
as  many  hours  as  the  railroad  man,  and 
much  of  it  is  very  heavy  work.  Only 
three  sheep  died  on  the  farm  during  the 
year,  which  shows  they  were  well  cared 
for.  The  prices  for  wool  and  mutton 
now  are  better  than  they  were  in  1913, 
or  for  many  years  before  that  tirnp.  This 
statement  shows  that  the  farmer’s  wages 
do  not  compare  with  the  railroad  man’s 
wages.  It  also  shows  that  mutton  and 
wool  do  not  pay  very  well  at  present 
prices.  n.  B.  PEBBY. 

New  York. 


“Now.  then,  the  teacher  asked,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “from  what  was  the  first  talking 
machine  made?"  The  class  pricked  up 
its  ears.  Here  was  a  chance  to  shine. 
For  two  seconds  40  minds  sought  for 
something  brainy.  Then  a  shuffling  of 
feet  at  the  back  and  a  voice:  "Please, 
miss,  a  rib!” — Credit  Lost. 


This  Free,  1922,  Maloney  Catalogue 

is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock 
as  for  the  man  who  needs  $500  worth — just  as  much  for  the  big 
orchardist  as  for  the  woman  who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or 
roses  for  her  garden. 

Everyone  who  buys  any  nursery  stock 

has  a  right  to  know  how  it  is  grown  and  how  we  guard  every  step  from  the 
minute  the  seedling  is  planted,  thru  the  year,  until  it  is  shipped— so  that  we 
can  be  sure  every  free  and  plant  you  buy  from  us  is  healthy,  hardy  and  will 
bloom  and  bear  true  to  name. 

38  years  of  experience  in  growing  and  shipping  the  finest  stock  is  back  of 
this  catalogue  which  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business. 

Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  are  illustrated  in  natural  colors, 

and  specific  information  is  given  about  the  various  varieties. 

This  free  catalogue  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

—not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it 
quotes  growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of 
the  largest  in  New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalogue 
thus  enables  you  to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now. 
Sign  the  coupon  above,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us— Maloney 
Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  Saves  You  Money. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $ 7.50 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

2 1  State  Street,  Danaville,  N.  Y. 

Danaville' s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


XALONEY  Shrubs 
Ifkautifyyair  (jtcunds 


Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Killed  with 
interesting  information  for  home  gar¬ 
deners.  farmers  and  orchardists.  Every 
variety  of  seed,  plant  and  tree  listed 
is  bucked  by  our  «(J  years  of  good 
reputation.  Milking  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  new  friends  we  gam 
every  y e*'tr  has  made  us  one  of  the 
largest  seed  and  nursery  houses  ia  the 
world. 

Write— TONIGHT— for  catalog. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  . 

Box  130  Paineaville,  Ohio  ^  —  rT3 


\  PPLES.  Peaches.  Pears.  Quinces, 
-fa  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees— all  are  hacked  by  (he  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person- 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 

“Kelly”  Planting  Pays 

Our  new  Price  List,  which  quotes 
new  and  attractive  prices,  is  now 
ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1922 
Catalogue  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 
TOC'tl  uner  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Git  this  out  and  Mail  today 

MaloneyBros  &WeIls  Co. 

Dansville,N.Y. 
Send  me 

your  Free  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  Trees  etc. 


1 0%  to  50%  Actually  Saved  by  Buying  and  Planting 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Live  Plants,  Bulbs,  Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  Best  Varieties.  Thousands  of  planters 
have  written  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  good  results  obtained  from  the  seeds 
and  plants  we  have  supplied  them  during  the  past  40  years.  .  ,  . 

We  save  you  10  to  50  per  cent  on  your  seed  order  this  year,  by  issuing  a  plain, 
modest,  but  comprehensive  catalog,  reducing  production  costs,  and  by  being  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  profit.  Passing  these  savings  on  to  our  patrons  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  tested  seeds  (many  varieties  showing  germination  tests 
of  100  her  cent)  at  such  low  prices  that  you  will  be  astonished.  If  you  would  reap  profits 
and  happiness  from  gardening,  get  our  free  catalog  of  Best  Tested  Seeds  a!  Lower  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded.  Thousands  of  free  packets  to  be  given  to  our  customers. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 
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me  nt  a  hook  l  saw  rnnnv  years  ago,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Barkeeper’s  Assistant.”  It 
was  a  compilation  of  recipes  for  all  sorts 
of  alcoholic  concoct  ions.  (me  I  remem¬ 
ber  was  for  making  cider  from  turnips, 
and  another  for  making  champagne  from 
the  turnip  cider.  One  advantage  we 
have  in  the  country  is  that  we  can  deal 
directly  with  the  people  on  the  farm. 
We  get  the  best,  of  butter  from  a  farm 
woman  w ho  practices  tin*  old  arts  of  the 
farm,  and  twice  a  week,  when  she  brings 
the  butter,  she  also  furnishes  us  with 
buttermilk  thai  is  not  synthetic. 

The  open  garden  still  furnishes  us  with 
loose  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips  and  par¬ 
sley.  and  the  cellar  with  home-grown 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  onions,  and 
tin*  canned  tomatoes  in  the  pantry. 
Christmas  brought  a  big  North  Carolina 
ham,  etc.  Christmas  Day  was  cloudy, 
with  a  Tittle  rain  in  the  morning.  The 
weather  man’s  promise  of  a  white  Christ¬ 
mas  failed  entirely  here,  but  may  perhaps 
have  reached  New  York. 

The  best  tiling  will  be  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues.  In  fact,  one  has  already  reached 
me.  with  a  highly  embellished  cover,  but 
not  quite  so  many  novelties  as  usual. 
The  sooner  one  makes  up  his  seed  list  for 
the  season  the  better,  for  the  orders  re- 
eeived  in  January  at  the  seed  -tores  are 
far  more  promptly  filled  than  late  ones, 
when  some  things  may  run  short.  Many 
old  things  are  still  good  in  spite  of  years 
of  novelties.  While  we  have  some  string 
beans  recently  introduced.  I  find  that  so 
far  as  the  table  quality  is  concerned  the 
old  Tied  Valentine  is  as  good  as  any.  The 
Black  Valentine  is  early  and  compara¬ 
tively  hardy,  hut  is  not  of  tbebpst  quality. 
As  a  climbing  string  and  white  dry  bean 
the  Creascback  is  still  among  the  best. 
Of  the  Dwarf  Lima  beans  the  Fordhook 
does  very  well  here,  and  is  grown  Con¬ 
siderably  for  Northern  .shipment.  The 
Dwarf  Sieva  or  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima 
makes  the  largest  crop.  There  have  been 
many  cucumbers  of  the  white  spine  class, 
and  for  a  good  while  our  market  growers 
planted  nothing  but  the  Klondike.  I 


$840  off  one  acre!  $21,000  off  of  25  acres!  That  Is  exactly  what 
two  of  my  customers  actually  did  last  year  with  my  Hubam.  Just 
read  the  clipping  at  the  left!  And  they  did  this  when  their  neighbors 
were  down  in  the  mouth  over  the  low  price  of  corn  and  wheat.  Hibbs 
and  Barnett  didn’t  waste  time  grumbling  at  their  luck.  They  didn’t 
waste  time  growing  com,  either.  They  pitched  in  and  raised  Hubam 
for  seed  and  they  are  one  year’s  jump  and  $21,000  ahead  of  their 
neighbors !  They  had  a  vision  and  they  made  that  vision  come  true 
with  Field’s  Guaranteed  Parent-Strain  Hubam.  Read  the  rest  below. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  crop  the  farmer  can  producesas  muckmoneseason  asthcbiennialdoc9 
grow  that  offers  as  good  a  prospect  for  pro-  twor  b.'s  a.£T0V  clop  Dr  bee  past-are,  a;  you 
fit  the  coming  season  at  the  growing  of  Hubam  for  f?"  SetqmcV  action  the  first  year  and  if  seeded l  early 
teed,  nor  a  better  chance  forfarmers  to  make  money,  r  '  -  ,U  Jc  1  t'  , 

«.W. MH,Mt *«.. X..1; £ XSS 
»*"? * zWm r* 

clover.  It  is  similar  to  the  big  biennial  type  est  growing  one  we  know.  And  the  leaves  are 
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w  »eed  next  year.  You  can  caab  in  on  it. 

CUT  OUT  CORN- 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  ON  HUBAM 

Cut  down  your  corn  acreage  this  year. 
Raise  Hubam  instead.  It  should,  bring  at 
least  ;oc  a  pound  next  fall.  You  ought  to  raiac 
400  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  easy.  That  would  be 
around  $200  yield  per  acre  off  your  land  this  year, 
besides  its  other  value.  I  really  don'tthink  Hubam 
will  ever  sell  as  low  as  15c.  but  suppose  yon  get 
only  25c  a  pound  for  the  seed  next  year.  Can  you 
make  ?roo  an  acre  on  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton? 
WHY  BUY  OF  HENRY  FIELD T 
When  you  come  to  seU  seed  yourself  people 
are  going  to  ask  you  where  you  got  your  start 
and  what  guarantee  you  can  give  as  to  genuineness 
and  purity.  You  will  be  absolutely  in  the  clear  if 
you  can  refer  to  us  as  your  source  of  supply. 
Buying  Hubam  seed  is  like  buying  jewelry. 
You  have  to  depend  considerable  on  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  honor  of  the  man  you  buy  from  and  you 
will  find  you  can  get  a  better  price  for  your  seed  if 
you  can  show  papers  that  you  got  your  original  seed 
from  Henry  Fi  .-Id’s  Parent-Strain  than  if  you  give 
the  name  of  some  less  known  grower. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY— 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  seed  this  year,  b  it 
it’s  probably  not  near  enough  to  go  round. 
But  I’ve  got  enough  to  fill  all  early  orders,  and  if 
you  get  your  order  in  we’ll  do  our  best  to  fill  it 
promptly.  But  we’ll  have  to  fill  orders  inrotation 
and  if  yours  is  mailed  (00  late  you  may  get  left. 
LAST  YEAR  S10  A  LB. — THIS  YEAR  $2 
Last  year  I  sold  my  Hubam  at  $10  a  pound, 
I  don’t  like  to  ask  $10  a  pound,  or  even  $5. 
I’m  going  to  start  it  this  year  at  but  only  $2  a  pound 
and  at  this  price  Hubam  is  cheap  seeding.  It  takes 
Z  to  3  lbs.  to  the  acre,  or  $4  to  $6  an  acre  cost  for 
seeding,  and  it’s  sure  to  catch  if  you  follow*  our  di¬ 
rections.  And  you  can’t  make  anything  like  the 
profit  off  of  any  other  crop  that  vou  probably  can 
off  of  Hubam.  So  sen  d  me  your  order,  NOW.  if  you 
don’t  want  to  part  with  all  the  money  right  now, 
send  me  &  1  per  pound  deposit  and  I’ll  ship  the  seed 
on  the  date  you  say,  balance  to  be  paid  on  arrival. 
That  way  you  are  protected  against  being  left  out 
in  thecold,  ora  raise  in  price.  Lit  her  way  suits  me. 
But  get  your  order  in  by  return  mail,  if  possible,  one 
way  or  the  other.  You’ll  thank  me  in  the  years  to 
come  for  putting  you  next.  HENRY  FIELD. 

7  n  A  A  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 
mU  lyUil  DEPT.  H.  B. 


Back  in  1916,  Prof.  H.  D.  Hughes,  of 
Iowa  State  College,  noticed  a  sport  plant. 
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Hubam 

1  1  CLOVER 


HUGHES-  H  U  B  A  M“ALABA*A 

Grown  wheto  it  originated,  under  Direct 
Sii|iervision  of  II.  D  Ragbag,  the  origi'inl 
Discoverer  uml  Distributor.  Genuine.  Uni¬ 
form  types,  Early  or  late.  Use  discretion. 


Adapted  to 
Climate  and  Soil 

Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clovers 
—red  or  alsike— are  the  pur¬ 
est  obtainable.  They  are  all 

Northern-Grown — i - ■’ - -  » 


The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 

greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  (or  circulars  enclosing 
$  1 .50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE  RgfiSffS*8^ 


FDFF  ?  A  XAMPLE  OF  NEED  OP-T/H 
JL  KLLr  THIS  WOHDERFUl  ClOVEfiw  ] 

Yields  <b  tuner  as  moth  as  other  elowr'  1 
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j  '  hmniiness  and  T\ 

ndaptabuity  to  severe  climatic  v  ' 
condition*  are  bred  into  them — the  result  of  43 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds. 

FREE  SlOnnlaC  *t  any  field  neoin  to  Show 
i™!v.  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell  3  !,•—  Seed  Annus).  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quuhty  direct-froia-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

sits  s-  M  ISBELL  tk  COMPANY 

*»»  Mwclwnic  St.  (28)  Jackson.  Mich. 


When  to  Use  Wood  Ashes 

T  noticed  your  article  uu  wood  ashes, 
page  1-17‘2.  When  is  the  best  time  of 
year  to  spread  about  fruit  trees?  T  piled 
coal  ashes  about  them  to  keep  mice 
away.  c.  R.  s. 

Reading,  Pa, 

We  are  putting  wood  ashes  from  the 
fireplace  around  the  peach  trees  right 
now — at  any  time  when  the  ground  is 
free  from  snow.  With  a  large  quantity 
of  ashes  we  prefer  to  broadcast  after 
plowing  and  harrow  in.  Such  work  would 
naturally  be  done  in  Spring.  With  a 
small  quantity,  we  use  at  any  time. 
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AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Gri  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 


Toboild  new  business  we  will  send 
you  a  trial  package  of  this  W«n- 

darful  New  Tomato  and  our  big  i 


16B-par«  Seed  and  Nursery  C«L»)cv. 
Tulia  how  to  plan,  plant  and  care  for 
ir,nl<-ns.  an*  IM  prtea  «ro  knr  _ 
tfcm  l  .on.lon  s  Seeds jrleW  M.. 

nbuuaanUv tbatinmt Pmlta  Yiow-  Mmi 
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COMOON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN  K 


And  Save  25",  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St-  Salisbury,  Md. 


ForSalfl  I  X  I  ?.m\  fluaver  8ttNiiD*  Danish 

i  mi  u a io  |a  Ua  Cab  bag-e  Seed  from  sple«>t- 
ed  heads.  Sample  t  ree.  C.  J.  STAFFORO  Route  3.  Cartlaud  H  x 
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The  Nanticoke  Blackberry 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  Prof.  Massey’s 
picture  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  standing  beside  a 
bush  of  Nanticoke  blackberries.  I  would 
like  him  to  give  me  more  information  re¬ 
garding  this  berry’s  growth.  Ilovv  is  it  for 
a  commercial  variety?  Does  it  stand  up 
well  under  long  shipments?  Can  it  be 
left  on  the  vines  for  two  or  three  days’ or 
so?  What  time  of  the  year  does  it  usu¬ 
ally  commence  to  ripen?  Is  it  anywhere 
near  the  I  Mack  Diamond?  We  have  the 
Black  Diamond  here,  but  it  is  so  much 
expense  because  it  lakes  so  many  pales 
and  time  to  tie  it  up.  the  same  as  grapes, 
although  it  hoars  sometimes  over  a  crate 
to  a  hill.  If  the  Nanticoke  is  free  from, 
rust  and  does  not  have  to  lie  staked,  it 
would  he  a  better  berry  here,  provided 
it  commences  to  ripen  the  same  time  as 
the  Black  Diamond,  or  later.  t.  c. 

Ilammonton,  N.  J. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberry  is  a  rank 
growing  upright  plant  that  needs  no 
stakes.  It  was  found  on  the  Nanticoke 
River  in  Maryland.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
quality,  freedom  from  disease,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  ripens  later  than  any  other  black¬ 
berry,  It  begins  to  fruit  about  the  first 
of  August  here,  and  runs  to  September. 
It  is  of  value  for  borne  use  and  home 
market,  perhaps,  but  is  unsuited  to  ship¬ 
ping,  for  the  fruit  is  entirely  too  soft 
after  ripening.  I  have  no  plan  is  for 
sale.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


You  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  it? 

The  law  is  very  careful  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  crime. 

How  about  the  Law  of  Common  Sense  and 
the  man  who  has  committed  an  error  only?  Isn’t 
this  a  good  place  to  use  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  too? 

Take  your  own  case:  If  you  don’t  know  for 
sure  whether  tea  or  coffee  is  harming  you,  you 
do  know  that  many  are  harmed  by  the  drug 
element  in  tea  and  coffee,  and  that  headaches, 
nervousness,  or  high  blood  pressure  are  symp¬ 
toms  which  often  tell  that  the  drug,  caffeine,  is 
giving  the  nervous  system  too  much  jolt. 

Probably  you  know,  too,  that  some  people 
can’t  drink  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  at  bed-time, 
and  sleep  well  that  night. 

Where  many  have  been  harmed  by  tea  and 
coffee,  and  you  may  be  harmed,  isn’t  it  well  to 
put  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  your  side  before 
doubt  becomes  an  unpleasant  certainty? 

There’s  charm  without  harm  in  Postum — a 
pure  cereal  beverage,  rich  in  flavor,  fully  satisfy¬ 
ing;  the  favorite  table  drink  of  thousands. 

Suppose  you  try  giving  yourself  this  benefit 
today,  and  keep  up  the  test  for  ten  days;  then 
judge  the  results.  See  if  you  don’t  feel  better  and 
work  better.  You  can  get  Postum  wherever  good 
food  and  drink  are  sold  or  served. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 
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the  finest  vegetables  and  yield  lots  of 
them,  because  they  are  planted  with— 


As  They  Fame  Gross's 

TRADE  ?  MARK 

Isbell’s  Gardens  Pay— for  theaame 

reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  produce 
thoroughbred  off-spring.  Every  ounce 
of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell  Seeds 
are  Michigan  grown;  earliness,  hardi-  i 


Value  of  Oil  of  Sumac 

What  is  the  oil  of  sumac  berries  used 
for?  I  have  a  lot  of  sumac  on  my  farm 
and  would  like  to  derive  some  benefit,  from 
it.  F.  E.  H. 

Cranford  N.  J. 

Oil  of  sumac  berries  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of  ar¬ 
tists’  oils.  It  is  prepared  by  gathering 
the  berries  as  soon  as  ripe,  drying  them 
thoroughly,  grinding  them  and  cooking 
them  under  a  high  steam  pressure.  When 
cooked  and  cooled  the  oil  rises  to  the  top, 
is  skimmed  off,  and  goes  through  several 
processes  of  distillation,  washing  and  fil¬ 
tration,  in  order  to  purify  it.  The  nor¬ 
mal  yield  is  very  light,  and  the  least  par¬ 
ticle  of  fermentation  destroys  its  value 
for  this  purpose.  The  pomace  after  the 
oil  is  extracted  is  sometimes  pressed,  dried 
and  used  as  a  stock  food,  though  it  is  not 
held  in  high  repute. 

Sumac  extract  is  a  different  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  berries, 
pressing  them  to  extract  the  juice,  and 
then  evaporating  the  juice  to  the  re¬ 
quired  density,  and  adding  alcohol  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation.  It  is  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing  certain  kinds  of  Italian  wines,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  dyes, 
although  the  low-priced  aniline  dyes  have 
practically  driven  it  from  the  market  for 
this  purpose.  An  extract  is  also  made  of 
the  berries  when  in  their  green  stage, 
which  is  used  for  tanning  kid  leather. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  also  used  for 
tanning  kid.  The  process  is  much  the 
same  as  for  tanning  with  hemlock  bark, 
but  the  manipulations  are  more  careful 
and  thorough.  An  extract  is  made  of 
either  hark  nr  leaves  by  gathering  jn 
.Tune  or  July,  drying,  grinding,  making  a 
decoction  and  evaporating  (lie  decoction. 
A  yellow  dye  is  also  extracted  from  the 
bark. 

Our  trade  in  sumac  is  practically  all 
with  Italy,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
world's  sumac  industry,  and  in  we 

imported  in  round  numbers  a  total  of 
15.000,000  lbs.  of  the  leaves  at  a  de¬ 
clared  valuation  of  le  a  pound,  1  have 
no  information  regarding  the  amount  of 
other  sumac  products  that  we  import,  but 
it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  American  vari¬ 
eties  of  sumac  are  inferior  for  tanning 
purposes  to  those  of  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  by  others  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  quality, 
but  that  the  relatively  higher  cost  of 
labor  prevents  their  exploitation,  and 
sumac  products  have  been  kept  on  the 
free  list  for  years.  Certain  it  is.  how¬ 
ever.  that  there  is  a  field  here  which  will 
bear  a  thorough  investigation.  1  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  any  information  regarding 
where  sumac  products  may  be  sold,  but  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Mar 
Icets,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash¬ 
ington.  P'.  C..  and  asking  for  such  infor¬ 
mation.  should  bring  a  mimeographed  re¬ 
ply,  giving  a  list  of  practically  all  firms 
using  or  handling  such  products. 

C.  O.  OUMSUEE. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

»  7  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  1922  Catalog 
of  Isbell’s  Seeds. 

Name  ■  . 


Address 


Car ter-Thor burn  Collection 

of  early  vcuctable  seeds  Is  tho  re¬ 
sult  of  120  years'  selecting  and 

tontine.  Earliness  and  quality 

combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  earli- 
»»t,  most  productive,  good  sized, 
scarlet  fruit,  very  even,  of  fine 

finality,  with  solid  meat  and  feu 

seeds. 

16  DAY  RADISH — Oval,  white- 
tipped,  crimson,  crisp  Slid  tender. 

CRIMSON  BALL  BEET  Very  early,  round,  bright 
crimson,  good  size  and  fine  flavin. 

SPRINRTint  or  ALL  H  TA  RT  CABBAGE— A  dwarl 
variety  maturing  in  early  sprite;.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

PERPETUAL  LETTUCE  All  season  head  lettuce. 

LITTLE  MARVEL  TURNIP  The  earliest  white 
globe  turnip,  crisp,  aolld  flesh  or  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expenso.  Tho  money  you 
send  will  apply  on  your  ttr«*  order.  Rend  21c  and  ask 
for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  tX*  and  we  will  send  by  re¬ 
turn  mall  the  n  packets  of  Uarllest  and  Best  vegetable 
seeds,  tmr  illustrated  eatalm;  and  a  25-Cent  Rebate 
Check  to  apply  on  your  first  order  ol  ?  1  00  or  more. 

Catalog  Free  Our  Htith  annual  t’ptaloe  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Heeds  wilt  be  mailed  free  to  any¬ 
one  mentioning  this  paper, 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS. Inc.  53  Bar.,ay  St.  N.Y.C. 

(Consolidated  with  J  M.  Thorburn  &.  Co.) 

Canadian  Branch,  133  King  St.  E. ,  Toronto.  Ont. 


Carters 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


fTky  Come  Up  Smiling 


Cooper  Biting 

If  you  wish  to  know  teal  strawberry  satisfaction  you 
must  gl  ow  oue  new  variety  Cooper,  one  of  the  greatest 
strawberries  over  grown.  Oue  now  catalog  tell*  you 
oil  about  Cooper.  Don’t  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our 
catalog.  We  can  save  you  money'  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  olso  on  nupberry,  black  berry, 
grape  and  other  fruit  plants.  Big  Cash  Prize  lifer. 
Send  for  estalug. 

STEVENSVILIE  NURSERIES,  Box  70,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


are  sold  only 

From  the  Grower 
to  the  Sower” 


Their  quality  is  the  result  of  years  of 
Improvement  and  refinement.  Harris' 
Seeds  are  pedigree  Seeds  that  produce 
the  finest  types  c.f  Vegetables.  Flowers 
And  Fruits. 

The  Harris'  1922  Catalogue  is  loaded 
with  valuable  information  for  gardeners 
and  farmers.  It  describes  some  unusually 
valuable  varieties  not  obtainable  else¬ 
where.  It  is  free,  send  for  a  copy  and  at 
the  same  time  send  20c  for  a  vi  pound 
of  Buttercup  Corn.  The  Sweetest  corn 
grown.  Many  say  it  is  the  most  delicious. 
Long  ears :  8  to  12  rows. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


iffi  50  Per Thuu-and.  Our  it  rung,  healthy,  treroendmn 
hearing  plains  giiuruntee  bly  crops  of  luscious  berries. 
Beat  varieties  for  nil  kinds  of  noils,  Full  line  of  riiiH|>- 
heriics,  Blnekbei  i  lea,  Currants  and  Asparagus.  Large 
stock  of  extra  fine  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  REDUCED 
l'KI i  l-.S,  pur  customer*  ary  making  up  to  11200  par  acre 
from  small  fruits.  New  color  catalog  froo.  Write  today. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgmin,  Mich. 


FREE 


Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches.  Plum*  and 

Cherries.  Also  /  1 

Small  Fruits  and  f  _  ^  'N 

Ornamentals.  /  S  -fjftj.  \ 

We  Intve  mi  especially  I  i  V  A  \  I 

Him  lot  of  one  ana  I  \ 

two-yoar-olil  Apple  I  'v'  J  / 

Trees  ready  tor  early  V  -  / 

sliipirumt.  Many  ex-  wto  1 

periottoed  fruit  grow 

srs  snth luunslic^^^fc^ai 

ovnr  them. 

irWte  today  for  Nursery  Hook  and  lb-ice  List. 

Th& 


ICK’S  n“.i  GUID1 

Fqr  7.3  years  the  leading  authority  “ 

>w  on  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  For 
,  Seeds,  Finn  If  and  Bulbs.  Better  .... 
tdy  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  1222 

MES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Coldwater.N.Y. 


Drawer  M 


Strawberry  Plants 

Uewastico,  Big  Valley.  Senator  Dunlap.  Klomlyku, 
Mr  Alpine,  at  65c  per  100.  Postpaid,  Vegetable  ami 
Flower  Plants  in  season.  0AVI0  RODWAY.  Haitly,  Oct 


IT  Tnrrp  crape  vines,  berry 

nrr.\  PLANTS.  Guaranteed 
•  I  I  IIL»l»V  Garden  and  Flower 
1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
Special  prices  on  Beach  and  Apple  to  large 

j.  AUER  S  NURSERY  S  SffD  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


# \  I  Iff11  n  Buy  grass  seed 

I  If  I  11  early  u> permit 

■  If  ^  PC  testing  for  pur- 

11  I  |  |  ity  and  growth 

mm  V  ■■  I  I  We  allow  return 

of  nnaatiifactory 

seed— refund  money— pay  freight.  The  early  buyer, 
in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity  gets  best  qualities— 
lowest  price'-,  If  yon  need  Hold  ***otln  of  any  kind, 
write  for  free  catalog  and  eatuplea. 

J)ii  II  today.  Mention  The  Rural  Sets- Yorker. 

A  H  HOFFMAN.  Inc.  LandiivilU,  Lancatltr  Co.,  Pa. 


♦  Newland 
|  q  Plants  Pay 


STRAWBERRY-  PL  AMPS. 


spkiiaa 

&500  to] 
&!500rj 


BigProfits 


From  Whitten  always  ^row 


Becaoue  32  year**  experience  givea  os 
the  “know  how, "Whitten  plants  always 
grow  and  produce  large,  Iusdooa  berri—  ,  . 
till  ft.  KxceptlunAlly  ficuvy-rootetl,  h. -withy  &  Uinta  icuar 
luitmH,  l.«ni  about  *  E«lon  Th«  Strawberry  Supromo1 
und  “Col line  Thu  Kins  of  tha  Connor*  "  ,tlur  c&t*loir 
IJIu*trAf»»4|  In  COlori-Ktv**  full  ilctallM.  Alno,  vrr  off  it  till 
brut  in  RnM|>h*rr!r*,  HUrltberrl**.  JJ*wh*nlr-*,  (jrupc  Vines 
♦to.  8*nd  tor  . fra*  1922  catalog  TODAY* 

C.  C.  WHITTEN  A  SON.  Box  II  Bridgman.  Mich. 


>500 to  $700  pr  r  Acre, 


A  ■tf-1  'Y — ^y.  .#  with  plenty  ol  (reih  Vjj 
strawberries  (or  the  n 
hon,e  tabIe’  vj 

Euay  to  roifto.  One  planting  CJ 
insures  three  good  crop#.  Keith’s  ") 
plants  grown  on  frush,  new  soil,  the  be  t  mother  -i 
earth  can  produce.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  iJ 
deep  l  ooted,  full  of  life.  Guaranteed  to  tmu* fy  or  Q 
your  money  buck.  Our  M 

Keith’s  Ways  to  Successful  \  .  h 

“•fry  Culture  frvrr  to  customer*.  S-VJVx-X- 

Tell*  how  to  grow  wtriiwberri.n  for  lug  /'r’c  '. 

profits,  Write  for  free  catalog  today  ■  T  I?  r, 
and  receive  it  tomorrow. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY 
Box  700  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Growing  a  Large  Crop  of  Carrots 

I  wish  to  grow  2.000  bn.  of  carrots  next 
Summer,  l  have  selected  xi'mnnl  that 
was  heavily  manured  for  potatoes  last 
year  (Summer).  It  is  a  loam  soil.  lo¬ 
cated  iilontr  the  Susquehanna  River,  near 
Windsor,  N.  Y.  I  plowed  it  deeply  I  his 
Fall.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  grow  carrots  for  cash,  on  such  points 
as  seed,  planting,  fertilizing,  yield,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  marketing.  E.  .T.  L. 

New  York. 

We  want  to  hear  from  people  who  have 
grown  large  crops  of  carrots.  The  main 
point  is  to  learn  how  they  avoid  so  much 
hand  work  in  weeding. 


100  GENUINE  ELBERTA  W&tfi’aflSiBS. 

lion  Guaruuteeil.  Order  at  mice  and  get  our  price* 
op  a  full  line  nf  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Goal  barKrtin*,  SfaruJ.ud  Varielto,  Bc«t  JVjjj 
Qiulity.  Low  ?«} 

5jpwfoc|ion  or  money  refunded. 

60  year?  m  buetnefts  proof  of  our  fcSJ 
VCNpnnA.bifity.  \X'r»l--  for  UAtfclog  t.ow.  livil 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Mill  hurirnca 

3  Tippecanoe  Cuy  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


Two  year  old  selected  roots  Guurjintnnd  to  arrive 
In  good  coii'lltlon.  Will  not  soil  over  200  to  begin¬ 
ners  in  tit©  North.  You  can  easily  raise  your  own. 

Price,  8.1  per  hundred. 
CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello.  Florida 


okapi:  vines 

Also  Irish  Cobbler  Potatose.  C.  f.  EDMUNDS,  Dunkirk.  N.  ». 


ERRY  PLANTS 

Maine,  say*  -  "  Your  1‘lammo'C  much  bet 
|-o>ir  jilgh-prtcml  competitor*  pot  out  at 
Free  catalog,  c  s  rinma  .««i?d.show,ii.  ms 


FOR  SALE  10.000  ONE-YEAR  GRAPE  ROOTS 

< 'elects,  Jc  j  No.  1.  Ce  i  No.  X,  4«  !  packed  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Address  II  Ii  (Hi ASK  -  Dover.  Dataware 


“Ernest,”  said  the  tcachoi*.  "tell  me 
what  you  know  about  fhe  Mongolian 
race.”  “I  wasn’t  (here.”  explained  Ernest 
hastily.  “I  went  to  the  ball  game." — 
Credit  J.ost. 


K.  A.  I 'art  rid  gi 
ter  than  what 
twice  the  coat. 


■'  Sliver  Mine  Seed  Out*  Heavy  ylelrters. 
i  with  Chathcm mill.  Head  for aiunple  SI  v- n«r 

;s  l  i  re  F.  O.  B.  C.  J.  SUFI ONU,  Raula  I,  CaOlaim.  C.l- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M.  B.  PRYOR  R.  F.  0. 


kt  roAsonaliU’  priceB. 
Catalogue  free. 

Salisbury.  Maryland 


HOTOOB.  APHB  COPIKD  Kodak  finishing 
ANI1  FNIANUINC  Writ*  ft. I  price*  GOOD  STUDIO,  Dunkirk.  N  T 
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on  s 

\  GATES,  POSTS, 

t  ROOFING-PAINTS 


JIM 

BROWN'S 

COT  PRICE 
CATALOG 


Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

What  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  do 
Maryland  gardeners  use  on  their  sweet 
potatoes?  IIow  applied,  and  how  much 
to  i lie  square  rod,  or  per  acre?  ir.  i*.  it. 

I  toby,  Ill. 

The  treatment  of  the  land  for  the  sweet 
potato  crop  varies  with  different  growers 
and  in  different  conditions  of  the  soil. 
The  two  counties  of  Virginia  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ('hesapeake  grow  sweety  pota¬ 
toes  very  largely,  and  in  rather  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner  from  our  growers.  There, 
during  the  Winter,  they  rake  up  the  pine 
needles  and  rotten  trash  from  the  pine 
woods  and  spread  this  material  on  the 
land  intended  for  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
■Spring,  and  plow  it  under.  Then  in 
Spring  they  lay  off  the  rows  and  add 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  make  the  lists 
on  which  the  plants  are  set.  Our  growers 
here  seldom  if  ever  haul  and  spread  the 
trash  from  the  forest.  Our  best  growers 
spread  in  the  Spring  and  plow  under  a 
light  broadcast,  application  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Then  they  use  a  fertilizer  at  rate 
of  about  500  lbs.  an  acre  in  the  furrows 
on  which  the  ridges  are  made  for  setting 
te  plants.  t)n  sandy  soil,  which  we  have 
here,  and  which  is  best  for  sweet  potatoes, 
the  fertilizer  used  after  a  broadcast  of 
manure  need  not  contain  much  nitrogen. 
A  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  S  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
4  per  cent:  potash  from  sulphate  will  make 
a  good  crop.  When  no  coal  of  manure 
is  used  the  fertilizer  should  contain  ‘5  per 
cent  ammonia ;  that  is.  about  2..”0  per 
cent  nitrogen.  The  fertilizer  men  always 
put  the  nitrogen  on  the  sacks  in  form  of 
ammonia,  as  it  makes  the  figures  look 
larger.  Ammonia  carries  about  So  per 
cent  nitrogen.  In  fact,  the  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures  seldom  contain  any  ammonia  at  all. 
but  do  contain  organic  nitrogen,  which  in 
the  soil  passes  into  ammonia  and  thence 
to  a  nitrate  before  plants  use  it. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Discussion  of  the  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

Seeing  the  picture  of  the  Hale  peach, 
and  reading  the  editor’s  note  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  article  by  I.,  C*.  Williams, 
page  1402,  prompts  me  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  “liver- rated"  peneh.  When 
it  was  first  let  loose  upon  the  public,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  1  bought  and  set  out  about 
20  trees.  I  find  they  are  a  slow  and  poor 
grower,  never  making  but  half  the  size  of 
tree  an  Elberta  will.  No  matter  how 
you  feed  or  care  for  them,  I  find  when 
other  varieties  have  a  good  crop  of  nice 
sized  fruit,  the  Hale  will  he  about  the 
size  of  a  black  walnut  with  the  shell  on. 
When  other  varieties  are  somewhat  shy 
of  a  crop,  the  Hale  will  be  very  shy,  but 
the  fruit  will  be  ns  large  a-  a  croquet, 
bull!  In  other  words.  T  find  the  Hale  an 
unreliable  hearer,  or  one  year  a  fair  crop 
and  fruit  small,  another  year  a  shy  crop 
ami  fruit.  e..rra  large.  Eight  alongside  of 
Elberta,  it  "can’t  hold  a  fiiulle  to  it." 
As  a  result  of  my  experience  1  have  dug 
out  all  my  Hales  and  planted  Elberta. 

When  it  conies  to  quality,  then  that  is 
another  story,  For  n  yellow  variety  if 
cannot  he  beaten  for  quality;  it  is  al«o 
very  firm.  I  believe  you  could  ship  the 
fruit  in  barrel  lots,  they  aim  so  firm,  and 
I  find  they  will  stay  on  the  tree  longer 
than  other  kinds  beloro  getting  over  ripe. 
For  a  person  who  wants  a  high-quality 
yellow  peach  for  private  use.  I  don’t  think 
the  Hale  can  he  beaten,  but  for  a  Com¬ 
mercial  proposition,  never. 

While  I  arn  writing  about  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  TTule  peach,  I  would  also 
like  to  say  I  tried  that  "new  stuff  with 
the  long  name"  f paradieldorohenzine  1  for 
peach  borers.  T’sed  it  rather  late  Octo¬ 
ber  around  trees  about  10  years  old.  I 
have  just  removed  the  dirt  from  around 
these  few  trees,  and  find  the  borers  dead. 
Yes.  nil  of  them.  too.  Hut  it  is  some  job 
ruing  around  these  trees,  smoothing  off 
the  soil,  putting  the  stuff  around  “just 
so."  an  ounce  to  a  tree,  covering  and 
hanking  again  to  hold  ttie  gas  in.  I  don’t 
know  but  whet,  one  could  dig  them  out 
with  the  knife  about  as  quickly  with  less 
exneuse.  A.  L.  VREELAND. 

New  Jersey. 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


i\y  Httyet  High  Preaturt 
'  Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

Top  Prices  for  F ruit 
If  You  Use  Fruit  Fog 

Get  the  facts  about  thin  high  pressure  Spray  Outfit 


W'  Right  nowl’m  making  another  SLASH  ^ 
r  in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your  1 
f  eyes.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
1  down  to  enable  mv  fanner  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  tong  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
88  page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 

8  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prices.  Everything  slashed  way  down 
—Fencing.  Barb  Wire.  Steel  Poets. 
Gates,  Rooting  and  Paints  at  real  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  today  Jin,  grows 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  591-A,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


antced.  Thousands  of  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers  have 
gtvon  trouble-free  service  for  year*.  Their  results 
am  wonderful,  a  roaring.  Yocr  fruit  will  grade 
higher,  you  will  have  fewer  culls. 

rnrr  Our  Catalog  and  Advice  On 
rltkCYour  Spraying  Problems 

We  can  make  money  and  save  money  for  you  with 
Fruit  Fog.  Stocks  and  Dealers  Everywhere. 

HAVES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Dopartmoal  41  QALV*.  ILLINOIS 

HAYES  Sprayers 


Start  any  tlmo.  Train  for  the  big  money 
j  obs  on  Money- Back  Guarantee.  Take  a  full 

Automotive  Course,  or,  any  (HIP  uf  it*  money-making 
branches.  You  can  ho  on  Ant*i  Electrician;  a  Tire  Re¬ 
pair  Expert;  a  Battery  Service*  nurnr  a  Chauffeur;  De¬ 
monstrator;  Repair-man;  Welder:  Machinist,  or  v 

ntiaclallra  In  .1  - ‘I - -  « - - - -a.  a 


,  itvuuji'uuui,  vi  riwr.  .wigirm VI 

ny*ct*lt£A  In motort£4kl  fwmin*- -opnc allug 

free  ^ 


Greenhouse  White  Fly 

Will  you  tell  me  whnt  will  kill  white 
llir-.  on  plains?  ft.  Nr.  c. 

Tf  the  insect  referred  to  is  the  green¬ 
house  white  fly.  it  is  not  easily  controlled, 
and  may  be  unite  troublesome.  The  adults 
have  four  wings,  covered  with  a  whitish 
powder,  and  are  active  in  flying  about. 
The  young  are  flattened  and  oval  in 
shape.  The  insects  are  found  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  they  suek 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  injure  its  vi¬ 
tality  very  seriously.  The  most  effective 
remedy  is  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 
m  id  ens,  1ml  this  is  too  dangerous  for  use 
with  house  plants.  Benefit  will  be  derived 
from  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap.  1  Vj 
oz.  dissolved  in  1  gal.  of  water.  The 
spray  must  he  usd  persistently  and  re¬ 
peatedly.  ns  some  of  the  active  adults  al¬ 
ways  get.  away.  The  pest  is  sometimes  a 
very  serious  trouble  iu  the  window  gar¬ 
den. 


rnt*.  c.tAlo*  »  , 

Decld*  now  that  (7  J,. 

you  can  m.-tka  more  - 
money  .  Get  nil  the  in-  W 

ter  eating  fuels  about  ( _ 

this  unlimited  oppor-  '-kits: 
tunlty.  We  will  send  OljJ  t AvB 
FUEIS  without  obliga-  TljJk 
tlon,  1S8  -  p»g e  book 
that  tello^whnt  the  " 

tlve  proof. 

Don’t  fail  to  C'jif-'-Jk,  W-kr  • 

get  it.  Writ*  ^ 

today.  ,  v'  .  -  ^•  A'9 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 

401  Auto  Bldg.  3729  Woodward  Ave.  Dl 


\  t  "*  Insects,  scale,  and  fungus  cause  a  loss  of  millions  in 
orchards  every  year. 

The  battle  against  them  is  on,  and  your  only  weapon  is 

the  sprayer.  Hardic  Sprayers  best  assure  your  profits.  - 

Hardies  work  at  very  highest  pressure,  are  big  in  capacity, 

and  arc  built  so  sturdily  that  they  are  always  ready  for  \  \/ 

the  fight.  They  are  made  in  so  many  sizes  and  styles  that  G«f  our  catalogue  of  20 
there  is  a  Hardie  to  fit  your  orchard.  ,l,c*  an  J  *We»,  both 

power  and  hand 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Brooches  at:  Portland,  Ore.  ■  *  •  - .  .......  .  —  —  - 


•'The  Detroit 
Auto  School" 


Lo«  Angeles,  Calif..  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Hagerstown,  Md..  Brockton.  N.  Y.,  Petrolia.  Ont 


BETTER  FARMS  ON  BETTER  TERMS 

_  ALABAMA  LIME  LANDS 

Post  Schools  ,tnil  Highways.  I.ong  Growing  Sea¬ 
sons  bow  Tnx  Unto.  If  in  retested,  write  FARM  SEC¬ 
TION  CHAMBER  COMMERCE.  701  8elt  Bldg  Montgomery.  Alg. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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into  the  hands  of  the  big  meat  packers 
without  any  henefif  to  cattle  raisers.  Sen¬ 
ators  apparently  did  not  agree  with  this 
conclusion.  Through  John  S.  Kent  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  the  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciation  asked  for  a  15  per  cent  duty  on 
shoes  and  boots,  declaring  that  this  was 
necessary  to  equaliae  difference  in  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Jones,  who  followed  Mr. 
Kent.,  and  who  was  assigned  to  present 
the  argument  in  favor  of  free  hides,  de¬ 
clared  in  response  to  question*  of  Sena¬ 
tors  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  majority 
of  the  mannufacturers  did  not  want  a 
duty  on  shoes. 

On  the  theory  that  the  pay  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  is  sufficient  to  provide  a 
home  with  a  bath.  Representative  Blan¬ 
ton,  Democrat,  Texas,  introduced  Janu¬ 
ary  3  a  bill  to  close  the  free  bath  estab¬ 
lishments,  Turkish  and  domestic,  in  the 
House  office  building.  The  measure  would 
drop  from  the  Government  pay  roll  what 
the  Texan  described  in  his  measure  as 
“body  rubbers.”  Other  bills  introduced 
by  the  Texan  would  eliminate  the  ITouse 
barber  shop,  where  a  member  may  have 
his  hair  cut  at  25  cents,  half  the  city 
price,  and  the  House  restaurants,  run 
partly  at  a  Government  expense,  without 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  prices. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Test  by  A.  J.  Dewey,  Madison  Ohio 

Right,  top-dressed  with  113  ibs. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia— 4840  Ibs.  per  A 
Left,  not  top-dressed  —2340  " 
Increase  2500  lbs.  per  A 


1)  O  M  K  vS  T  I  C. — I<  ivc  persons  were 
recently  killed  within  a  week  in  holdups 
within  New  York  City.  Two  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  holdup  men.  The  other  three 
were  intended  victims.  December  23, 
cigar  store  robbery,  880  TfemOnt  avenue, 
the  Bronx,  one  killed.  The  man  killed 
was  a  robber  who  "jumped  his  bail  twice 
last  year.”  December  23,  rental  office 
robbery,  243  West  Sixty-third  street,  one 
killed.  The  man  killed  was  a  robber  out 
on  bail  after  conviction  for  grand  larceny. 
December  23,  soft-drink  saloon  robbery, 
2S  Madison  street,  one  killed,  ’file  man 
killed  was  the  proprietor.  December  24, 
jeweler’s  apartment  robbery,  1(588  Nelson 
avenue,  the  Bronx,  one  killed.  The  man 
killed  was  the  jeweler.  December  28, 
street  holdup,  near  338  Vermont  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  one  killed.  The  man  killed  was 
the  victim,  a  salesman.  Four  other  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  same  live  crimes.  Two  of  them  were 
policemen,  fine  was  a  robber,  afterward 
captured,  and  the.  fourth  was  the  wife  of 
the  jeweler. 

E.  C.  Drury,  Premier  of  Ontario,  De¬ 
cember  28  threw  in  the  switch  that  set 
in  action  the  first  of  the  generating  units 
of  the  Canadian  Hydro-Electric  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Chippewa  -  Queenstown  Develop¬ 
ment  plant  at  Queenstown,  the  greatest 
hydro-electric  power  system  in  the  world, 
just  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $88,000,- 
000.  The  project  has  been  under  con¬ 
struction  for  three  years.  The  maximum 
eapacity  of  the  canal  will  be  from  550,- 
000  to  (500,000  horsepower,  and  the  max¬ 
imum  installation  in  the  generating  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  five  units  of  55.000  horse¬ 
power  each,  or  a  total  of  050,000  horse¬ 
power. 

Fire  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Plastergon 
Company,  on  West  Delcvan  avenue,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y..  December  30,  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $150,000.  The  stock  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  bagged  cement  ready  for 
shipment. 

Four  men  armed  with  automatic  pistols 
held  up  12  men  and  women  in  the  grocery 
store  of  Thomas  Koulston  &  Co.,  525 
Fifth  avenue,  Brooklyn.  January  3,  and 
escaped  with  more  than  $8,000  in  cash 
and  several  watches  and  other  jewelry, 
although  the  store  is  within  a  block  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  precinct  police  station, 
and  a  patrolman  was  on  post  not.  more 
than  50  feet  away.  The  policeman,  how¬ 
ever.  knew  nothing  of  the  holdup  until 
two  or  three  minutes  after  the  bandits 
had  left  the  place,  when  the  customers 
and  the  employes  ran  from  the  store 
shouting  that  they  bad  been  robbed. 

Lieutenants  Frank  Slomiin  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  Elton  C.  Ilersemau  of  Weston, 
W,  Ya..  aviators  from  the  naval  air  sta¬ 
tion  at  Pensacola.  Fla.,  were  killed  Jan¬ 
uary  3  when  their  airplane  went  into  a 
nose  dive  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet,  and 
crashed  nil'  Fort  Barrancas  wharf.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Slomau  was  acting  as  instructor 
and  Lieutenant  Her  soman  was  making 
his  first  (light  at  the  station. 

During  the  recent  holidays  there  were 
about  10  deaths  in  and  around  New  York, 
caused  by  poisonous  forms  of  alcohol. 
Many  persons  were  reported  dangerously 
ill  from  drinking  illegal  liquor, 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Complete 
survey  of  the  menace  of  the  corn  borer 
and  examination  of  the  light  which  is  now 
being  waged  against  the  pest  is  expected 
to  be  made  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Conference  to  be  called  by  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace.  Study  of  the  subject  may  evolve 
a  new  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  authorities  in  their  efforts 
to  exterminate  the  borer.  The  corn  borer 
is  prevalent  in  some  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  a  new  infestation  appeared  re¬ 
cently  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
on  the  edge  of  the  corn  belt,  which  has 
led  some  entomologists  to  believe  the  Fed¬ 
eral  quarantine  ought  to  be  made  more 
drastic.  The  suggestion  may  be  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  conference,  it  was  said,  for  a 
regiouul  quarantine  to  include  all  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  west  as  the  Indiana  western  State 
line.  Regional  quarantine  already  in 
force  restricts  shipments  out  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  for  oats  and  rye  straw, 
spinach,  beets  with  fops,  and  a  number  of 
other  vegetables.  Stale  officials  at  a 
hearing  held  in  October  with  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  proposed  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  quarantine  along  these  lines, 
with  closer  inspection  and  establishment 
of  new  local  quarantine  territories  iu 
threatened  localities  further  west.  The 
conference  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Washington  January  23. 

A  total  of  255  Governmental  agricul¬ 
tural  and  live  stock  advances,  amounting 
to  $9,359,000.  was  approved  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  from  December  29 
to  December  31.  inclusive,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  January  3.  During  the  week 
elided  December  31  the  corporation  ap¬ 
proved  a  total  of  372  advances,  aggregat¬ 
ing  $13,050,000.  Most  of  the  loans  were 
made  in  Southern  and  Western  sections 
of  the  country. 

WASHINGTON.  Shoe  manufactur¬ 
ers  appearing  December  28  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  understood 
from  Senator  McCuraber,  acting  chair¬ 
man,  that  hides  would  not  be  oil  the  free 
list  when  the  permanent  tariff  bill  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate.  Charles  E.  Jones 
of  Whitman,  Mass,,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States,  declared 
that  the  result  of  a  duty  on  hides  would 
be  to  place  control  of  the  shoe  industry 


TOP-DRESSING  TALKS 


Increase  the  Profits  from  the  Meadow 

One  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
will  greatly  increase  the  yields  and  profits  from  the  meadow.  Ten 
Ohio  farmers  in  carefully  conducted  tests  obtained  an  average 
increase  of  1,646  pounds  of  timothy  per  acre  from  an  average 
top-dressing  of  110  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  acre. 


Waterproof  Cement 

Can  you  inform  me  of  a  way  of  mixing 
cement  that  will  keep  the  water  from 
leaking  through?  I  am  building  a  cellar 
wall,  and  find  that  water  leaks  through. 
I  have  heard  of  waterproofing  used  in 
army  trenches.  Can  you  give  some  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  mixing  cement  that 
will  be  waterproof?  W.  F.  ii. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Where  concrete  is  correctly  propor¬ 
tioned  mid  mixed,  and  carefully  placed, 
there  will  be  very  little  seepage  of  water 
through  it.  It  may  appear  damp  and 
cold,  usually  not  particularly  undesirable 
in  the  case  of  a  cellar  wall,  but  very  little 
water  will  pass  through  it.  Water  does 
come  through  these  walls,  however,  and 
a  careful  examination  will  usually  show 
that  it  is  coming  through  a  “stone  pocket.” 
a  porous  place  in  the  wall  where  the  grout 
has  settled  away  from  the  stones  used  iu 
mixing,  due  to  incorrect  proportioning, 
poor  mixing  or  placing  or  a  combination 
of  the  three,  nr  through  cracks  or  seams 
in  the  wall  that  are  due  either  to  a  poor 
bond  between  portions  of  the  wall  laid 
at  different  times,  or  to  contraction  or 
shrinkage  duo  to  drying,  cold  weather,  or 
a  stress  of  some  kind.  From  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  above  it  is  evident  that  any 
surface  wash  or  compound  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  stop  this  leaking,  as  these 
washes  are  designed  to  render  the  con¬ 
crete  impervious  by  sealing  the  pores, 
and  cannot  strengthen  it  in  any  way,  pre¬ 
venting  the  cracks  through  which  most 
of  the  water  comes. 

1  Tob ably  the  best  waterproofing  com¬ 
pound.  cost  considered,  is  more  cement.  The 
use  of  more  cement  makes  a  rich  dense 
mixture  which  is  less  porous  and  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  shrinkage  and  contraction  cracks 
than  is  concrete  of  a  leaner  mixture.  For 
waterproof  work  concrete  should  not  be 
mixed  leaner  than  one  part  of  cement  to 
two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  and  in  many  cases  a  richer  mixture 
is  desirable.  If  gravel  Is  used  for  the 
stone  or  coarse  aggregate,  it  should  first 
be  run  over  a  1  j  -in.  mesh  screen,  and  any 
material  passing  the  screen  used  as  sand. 

The  concrete  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  dry.  and  sufficient  water  added  to 
make  it  of  a  sluggishly  flow  consistency 
to  insure  that  it  settles  into  the  forms 
well.  After  placing,  it  should  be  spaded 
to  cause  it  to  settle  into  as  dense  a  mass 
as  possible,  and  the  spade  worked  be¬ 
tween  the  forms  and  the  enclosed  con¬ 
crete  to  work  the  stones  back  toward  the 
center  of  the  Avail  and  bring  the  dense 
mortar  to  the  surface.  When  work  is 
resumed  in  the  morning  or  at  noon,  when 
t lie  preceding  work  has  set  at  all.  it  should 
be  scrubbed  with  a  wire  brush  to  remove 
any  adhering  scum,  flushed  with  water 
and  a  paste  of  clear  cement  applied  to 
the  surface  before  adding  more  concrete, 
iu  order  to  secure  a  bond  between  the  old 
work  and  the  new.  If  these  precautions 
are  taken,  and  in  addition  a  drain  laid 
about  the  base  of  the  wall  and  the  roof 
water  conducted  away,  a  dry  cellar  is 
practically  assured.  The  tile  in  the  drain 
should  slope  to  an  outlet  at  one  corner 
and  should  bo  covered  with  from  t»  in  to  1 
ft.  of  cinders  or  gravel,  presenting  ample 
opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  water. 
They  should  also,  of  course,  be  laid  some¬ 
what  below  the  cellar  bottom  or  door, 
which  snould  be  laid  on  a  course  of  cin¬ 
ders  or  gravel,  permitting  the  water  be¬ 
neath  to  escape  to  the  drain. 

Waterproofing  is  also  accomplished  by 
putting  in  a  membrane  of  several  layers 
of  waterproof  paper  laid  in  tar  or  as¬ 
phalt,  In  the  case  nl*  a  cellar  this  would 
have  to  be  carried  over  the  floor  as  well, 
making  the  cost  of  this  method  high.  I 
am  unable  to  say  what  material  was  used 
by  our  army  in  the  late  war  for  water¬ 
proofing  purposes,  but  it  was  probably 
the  following  iir  a  modification  of  it  :  1  lb. 
concentrated  lye.  2  to  5  Ibs.  alum.  2  lbs. 
water.  This  appears  in  an  old  army  re¬ 
port.  It  is  probable  that  the  formula  used 
can  be  secured  by  writing  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Washington,  1).  O.  When  a 
water  repellent  is  used,  it  should  In*  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  side  from  which  the  water 
comes,  the  outside  of  the  wall  iu  this  case, 
making  its  use  difficult, 

ROBKHT  II.  SMITH. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  only  top-dressing  ammoniate 
that  is  fine  and  dry,  quick-acting  and  lasting.  It  is  low  in  price 
per  unit  of  actual  plant  food. 

Ask  your  fertilizer  dealer  or  write 


Write  for  Bulletin  27 , 
"How  to  Increase  the 
yield  of  Timothy." 


40  Rector  Street 
New  York  City 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Hamilton 

8  ROOMS  AND  BATH 


Save 

$300 

to 

$800 


Before  You  Build,  Consider  These  Facts 


1.  — You  can  save  JSOO  lo  tsOOor  more  on  material  and  especially  on  Inbor-of-erectlon  costs. 

2.  — You  cun  huve  your  Dennett  Home  to  live  in  two  or  three  months  earlier  than  by  old  methods,  because  till  pnrts 
sre  cut  to  size,  notched  and  marked  —  shipped  ready  to  assemble, 

3.  — Your  Bennett  Home  is  designed  In  s  Hoard  oX  famous  architects.  You  save  architect's  nnd  contractor’s  fees. 

4. — Select  vour  Bennett  Home  from  thelncw  Bennett  Hook  of  AO  beautiful,  artistic  homes,  every  one  of  which  has 
been  built  aud  lived  in.  The  hundreds  of  problems  that  vex  individual-home  builders  have  been  solved  in  Bennett 
Homes. 

h. — You  know  the  cyst  of  yo at  home  before  H""  rtart.  You  cun  rely  on 
Benuett  Brices,  which  i Delude  furnishing  all  the  lumber,  lath,  shingles, 
finishing  lumber,  doors,  windows,  frames,  floors  and  Interior  trim,  hard¬ 
ware,  nails,  flash  j im  tin.  paints,  stains  and  varnishes. 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TUB  COUPON. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.  -  9080  Main  St..  N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

If  only  interest'd  (n  standard  tmolK  lumber  and  Imihlino  malnruil*,  send  for  the 
Brnrtetl  MAI  Work  (>AoI'<q  A7>.  wUM.aml  take  advantage 
of  OUT  lom  H 'hair sale  Prtvmi, 


BENNETT  HOMES. 

9080  Main  St*.  N.  Tonawiindu,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen  : 

Enclosed  please  find  stamps  for  Cotalov 
No.  908. 


Naraa 


Numbtti  urn!  Slriet  •■!  1'.  'L  I'--... 


Ready-Cut* 


Better-Built1 


Town  and  Slate 


SAVE  MONEY 


REA  D/A/6  BORE  FERT/L/ZER  CO. 
REA  D/A/G,  RA. 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochetter.  N.  Y, 
.  .  .  PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Poultney,  Vl, 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York, 
General  Agent,  Stale  of  Vermont, 


until  you  inspect  tins  188  acres  with  beat  ine  orchard 
2,UUU  trees.  2  atone  dwellings  .Spacious  burn,  nu¬ 
merous  farm  buildings  4d  acres  woodland,  clone  to 
Perkiomen  Rivet',  only  one  mile  to  railroad  town 
over  stone  road.  Snap,  $47,50  acre.  Illustrated 
ca  tain  cue  with  details  .Many  bargains  in  four 
counties  surrounding  Philadelphia. 

REESF  8  LINDERMAH  9  N.  Airy  St  Norristown,  Penna. 


Green;  tine  stemmed:  second  cutting;  at  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  shipment  Let  us  quote.  FARMERS' 
ALFALFA  PRODUCTS  CO,,  224  Union  Dido.,  Syracuse.  N.  T. 


Your  name  on  »  postal  will;  bring  tlie  story  of  how 
we  have  developed  a  strain  of  Number  Nines  hard 
to  heat,  tired  and  selected  continuously  tor  11 
years.  If  you  grow  potatoes  you  should  send  your 
name  today.  RIIEY  BROS  .  SunsysideFarm,  Seiinett,  N  T. 


PRINTED  100  envelopes  &  100  letterheads, *1  50.  poat- 

STATIONERV  |>d.  Hamp. free.  ALFRED  WHITNEY, llalcatl CI-, N  Y.> 


red  Potatoes.  Certified.  RiihmuU,  Burst.  Ten  bushels 
oraoarlond.  I,.  \V.  ZCFF.LT,  Tully,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Bur  at  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .  : 


A  transparent  waterproof 
fabric  as  cftlcient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds.  Catalog  free. 
1  Clarion.  Nrdiraskn 


Glass  Cloth 


ions 


You  don’t  know  how  you  can 
cook  until  you  own  an  ANDES 


Potato  Planter 


For  over  21  year*  the  Eureka  one- 
roan  planter  has  been  a  success 
with  thousands  of  small  and  big 
Brower# 

Does  5  operations  at  once,  auto- 

_ _  matically  and  accurately. 

DROPS  fertilizer  One  man  and  team  opens  furrow, 
drops  seed  any  distance  ordepth. 
drops  f  ertili/  r  (if  desired). covers, 
and  marks  n  *1  row.  Furrow  opens 
and  seed  drops  in  plain  sight — an 
equal  distance  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  than  band  plant  ingandin- 
creascsyiild.  Operates  in  anysnil. 
Write  today  fnr  free  catalog  de- 
6cribing  the  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  I  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachments  for  unusual 
soil  or  field  conditions.  In  stock 
near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Bo *840  Utica,  N.  Y. 

^  Send  for  Catalog  s~x. 


OPENS  FUftaOW 


drops  seed 


the  spring.  We  wore  willing  to  let  them 
hnvo  it  for  a  liberal  compensation,  which 
llu'.v  refused  to  pay.  and  I  told  them 
where  then-  rights  were;  after  that  thev 
wished  to  know  how  much  I  wanted  to 
rent  or  sell,  and  I  refused  both.  As  they 
needed  the  water  thadly  they  went  ahead 
and  put  a  pipe  into  the  gully,  and  most 
1 1 holy  will  do  the  same  noxl  Summer.  I 
shall  have  to  make  a  cesspool,  and  there 
is  no  other  way  for  it  to  go  than  into 
the  gully,  as  the  ground  slopes  from  both 
sales.  Have  they  any  power  to  stop  me 
from  building  a  cesspool?  I  think  it  is 
not  sanitary  for  them  t.>  take  water  from 
this  place,  ns  my  house  and  barn  are 
about  700  ft.  above  it.  If  I  wanted  to 
sell  the  water,  reserving  enough  ior  my 
own  usp.  what  do  you  consider  it  worth'? 

New  York.  i>,  jj. 

I  rom  your  letter  there  is  apparently 
nothing  in  the  agreement  made  with  the 
water  company  to  prohibit  you  from 
building  n  rM»sspool  on  your  property.  If 
there  is  sufficient  distance  for  the  water 
to  flow,  if  it  receives  any  drainage  that 
might  come  from  your  cesspool,  it  would 


COVERS 


Does 

Above 

Four 

Operations 
in  One 


'HINK  what  it  means  to  own  a  range  that  not  only  take* 

tiresome 


J-  the  drudgery  out  of  cooking,  shortens  those 
“kitchen-hours"  and  pays  for  itself  in  fuel-saving — but  a 
range  that  actually  makes  good  cooking  easy. 

With  an  Andes  you  never  have  to  explain  to  the  family  that 
“The  roast  isn’t  quite  as  well  done  as  it  might  be,  the  fire 
was  so  poor,"  or,  “These  biscuits  would  be  much  lighter  if 
only  the  oven  worked  better."  In  an  Andes  the  fire  is  always 
right,  the  oven  always  works.  The  Andes  is  built  to  work 
seven  days  a  week. 


Here  are  some  ANDES  features  that 
save  you  time ,  work  and  money 

1.  It’s  the  only  range  made  that  cooks  and  bakes  perfectly  with 
wood,  coal  or  gas  or  any  combination  of  the  three. 

2.  It  cooks  more  efficiently  with  less  fuel  than  any  range 
made.  It  has  actually  baked  12  loaves  of  bread,  using  only 
12  newspap-rs  as  fuel.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  fuel  it 
saves. 

3.  It  is  the  cleanest  handsomest  range  in  the  world.  A 
damp  rag  run  over  the  white  enamel  and  the  specially 
finished  top  and  the  range  is  spotlessly  clean.  Nothing  to 
rust ;  nothing  to  discolor. 

4.  It  has  the  largest  fire  box  that  we  could  build.  It  has  the 
largest  oven;  the  largest  reservoir,  and  one  made  of  copper 
to  boot.  It  has  the  largest  ash  pan. 

5.  It  has  removable  grates ,  a  style  that  has  worked  out  the 
best. 

6.  A  lift  up  top  makes  broiling,  toasting  and  feeding  fuel  an 
easy  matter. 

7.  New  air  and  dust  tight  dampers  that  are  surface  ground. 

8.  Invisible  bolts  and  catches. 

And  there  are  many  other  points  too  numerous  to  mention. 


JL  VOown 
Easy  Payments 


Several  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  some  real  estute  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  left  by  their  parents,  who  died  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  will.  One  of  the  brothers 
is  insane,  in  the  State  asylum  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  other  heirs  wish  to  settle  the 
estate  without  selling  it  at  auction,  as 
they  feel  that  in  irs  present  condition  it 
would  not  bring  nearly  its  worth.  They 
would  like  to  divide  the  land  among  them, 
and  would  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
on  the  share  of  each  heir.  They  have 
been  told  by  lawyers  that  this  method  of 
settlement  would  entail  a  cost  almost 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  m'Pos<ity  of  the  court’s  pro¬ 
viding  protection  for  the  interests  of  the 
insane  brother.  Could  not  one  of  the 
brothers  be  appointed  his  guardian,  thus 
saving  large  administration  fees? 

New  York.  r.  jf.  c. 

It.  is  always  for  the  court  to  determine, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  who  shall  be 
appointed  custodian  of  the  property  of  an 
insane  person.  The  committee  of  an  in¬ 
sane  person  must  give  hond,  and  in  the 
absence  of  cause  being  shown,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  brother  or  a  relative  could 
not  lie  appointed  as  bi<  committee.  The 
sale  of  real  property  belonging  to  an 
insane  person  is  rather  an  expensive  pro¬ 
ceeding.  however,  for  the  courts  are  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  in  protecting  the  inter¬ 
est  of  one  who  is  incompetent  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  x.  t. 

Right  of  Way  Over  Farm 

How  many  men  can  use  a  right  of  way? 

I  owned  a  farm  with  a  21-acre  lot  de-  | 
r ached  from  the  main  body  of  the  farm, 
lo  get  to  this  lot  I  had  to  go  through 
my  neighbor’s  land,  a  road  that  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  for,  I  think,  about 

years,  l.ast  Spring  T  sold  this  farm, 
with  t no  exception  of  a  fm’-acro  pntch  of 
timber  that  was  contained  in  this  2] -acre 
back  lot  above  mentioned.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  we  both  have  a  legal  right  to  travel 
this  right  of  way  or  not?  \v.  j. 

Michigan. 

M  here  om*  has  an  easement  over  the 
lands  of  another  to  reach  a  portion  of  his 
property,  and  he  conveys  the  property  to 
a  third  person,  he  easement  will  pass. 
In  other  words,  assuming  that  you  had 
the  right  of  way  through  your  neighbor’s 
land,  you  conveyed  that  with  the  rest  of 
your  property,  M  here  the  owner  of  an 
estate  grants  part  to  another,  leaving 
other  land  of  the  grantor  to  whieh  he 
can  have  access  only  by  passing  over  the 
laud  granted,  a  way  of  necessity  is  re¬ 
served  in  the  grant  by  implication;  thus 
it  can  be  maintained  that  yon  also  have  a 
light  to  travel  over  this  right  of  way. 

n.  t. 


Why  not  Let  u 
Do  Your 
Fur  Tannins*  ? 


Cowhide?  and  Horaohidei  made 
into  Coats.  Robes  and  The 

trimmings  made  into  Gloves,  Mitt¬ 
en*  and  Caps.  Calf  ek.ns  made  into 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  M.itens, 
Vests,  Capa  and  Rugs.  Dog  skins 
into  Ruga,  Gloves  and  Mittari*. 
Coon,  Fox,  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  into  Scarfs,  Mutts  Stoles, 
Choker*,  etc.  •  any  kind  or  garment 
made  from  any  kind  of  skin  *uitahl 
to  the  purpose. 
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Shim  *  styles  and  prices  on  all  the 
above  work.  Alsu  illusi ration*  and 
prices  on  taxidermy  work.  Shows 
now  to  select,  firepan?  and  ship 
Hide*  and  Fur*.  Send  your  name 
for  this  free  booklet  today. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
674  Wett  ATtnur.  Rocks  tier.  N.  Y. 


And  we  know  that  if  you  do  compare  carefully  you’ll  nevei 
be  satisfied  until  you  have  an  Andes. 

oAsk  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  ANDES 
If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is  write  us. 

Phillips  &.  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.Y, 

Heat  your  home  with  the  ANDES  One-Pipe  Furnace 

Gentlemen — \\  e  arc  pleased  to  express 
oar  satisfaction  in  the  way  your  One-Pipe  ® 

Andes  furnace  heats  our  eight-room  house.  <n 

Wc  started  our  Are  the  first  of  last  October  and 

have  run  it  conlmuallv  .  :er  since.  Vi  e  put  in  fpXX'i  J  <  st, 

Jour  tons  of  coal  last  Fall  und  hate  at  least  one  I  cijiY'  • 

ton  left  which  we  cv  .Vr  i  ry  tvoncui  ..id,  as  1  f1 1  Jill  I  **7; 

we  have  not  used  as  mu,  h  ecu  I  in  the  Om  oe  .  *L>"' '  4  - 

Furnace  as  we  did  in  the  V  ntdaior  M". ..  '1  we  J  WlNi*1  ip1  {TBS’  |SY  j 

used  before  putting  in  the  One-Pipe  Furnace.  I;.1]  j  W  Wl  |'#;i 

and  have  heated  our  whole  h.ouse.  Yours  very  •  ~  * 

Fred  M.  Terrell 
Homer,  j\.  Y.,  Alarch  14,  1919. 


2  YEAR  GUARANTEED 

BATTERIES.  SAVE  50 


Faroou*  BattarUa  — 

highest  quality  tun  dr* — now 
a«l)lrur  direct  from  factory  to 
car  owner.  You  »«ve  half.  Wa 
jrlTotvritUfi  2e*r#ar  uuarantoo- 

I  OQtra »t  ou  any  battery .  Big  re- 

©r*anlF*tton  back- 

euaranUa,  Battarlaa  for  any 
•ar«  tractor  or  Cam  angina. 

SandNoMoney-^Vt™ 

thl»»d  futtsrr. fully  eli arced, 
shipp'd  lmmndiiit#lv  —  by  a\- 
IX  You  tunnorl:  k. 

i  >ur  l  jwme  for  8  yew  - 

Kcf«tfar*«ogt  Nal*l  J'.mk  cf  the 
Rrpublu?,  l»un  w  fcraOatrect. . 

FREE  BOOKLET  IP  you  want  I 

rip  Vivo  matter  firot.  ariuJ 
I*»r  frr©  booklet.  A.irod  full  tlc- 
hnl»  of  tiila  »UF<il-:r  bg'.Lrry. 
t»«itthN  booklet  bafvra  yna  buy 


A/«rr ’>«r*  of  Chico  jo  A  A»Of Action  of  Comtuitrc* 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor— Saves  Expense 

PT  Pays  for  Itself  Every 


fSJ  Transplants  Tobacco,  To- 
-f  /  ma*oe3»  Sweet  Potatoes, 
$/  Cabbage,  Strawberries, 

j jj  Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

Jf  No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

’]  Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
if  —one  ope  rat  a  in.  A  full  stand;  no  re- 
J  setting,  an  eailicrcrop.  Most  prac- 
N  lical  planter  evur  invented.  Is  guar 
A  on  teed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  belter  than  band  work. 
Money  buck  it  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature 
MASTEHS  PLANTER  CO. ,  Dept.  Chicago,  111. 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

On  this  farm  there  was  a  dog  kennel. 
Ilorses  were  killed  to  feed  the  dogs.  1 
am  confronted  with  the  problem  of  many 
horse  skeletons  and  many  other  beef 
bones  strewn  about  in  a  piece  of  wood¬ 
land.  The  place  looks  like  a  graveyard. 
How  can  these  bones  be  utilized ?  I  laud 
bone  cutter  is  very  laborious  to  use.  Most 
bones  are  too  large  for  grinder.  A.  S. 

Iyong  Island. 

In  Prothero’a  “English  Farming,  Past 
and  Present,”  we  are  told  that  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer  in 
England  dates  back  to  about  the  time  of 
our  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  said  that 
a  fox  hunter  in  Yorkshire,  on  cleaning 
out  his  dog  kennels,  found  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  bone,  which  he  broke  up  as  well 
as  he  could  and  used  around  trees  or  for 
potatoes  and  grain.  In  17114  rhere  is  rec¬ 
ord  of  an  English  bone  mill  which  crushed 
bones  in  a  crude  way.  These  fragments 
were  sold  to  farmers  for  fertilizer.  Thus 
you  will  be  following  a  long  established 
en,stoni!  In  making  fertilizer  of  these 
bones,  The  problem  of  “reducing"  the 
hard  leg.  skull  and  frame  bones  is  about 
the  hardest,  task  the  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  deal  with.  They  can  em¬ 
ploy  powerful  stamping  and  crushing  ma¬ 
chinery.  and  then  use  sulphuric  acid,  but 
a  farmer  cannot  afford  such  machinery, 
and  The  a<-id  is  too  dangerous  for  farm 
use.  There  are  mills  of  moderate  power 
which  will  crush  or  crack  the  softer  bones 
into  a  coarse  meal.  Years  ago  in  New 
England  there  were  many  bone  crushers 
or  smashers  located  on  forms  or  in  the 
little  towns.  Some  of  them  were  run  by 
water  power,  on  the  principle  of  a  trip 
hammer  in  a  foundry.  Others  operated 
like  a  pile  driver.  There  was  a  big  anvil 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  woOden  chute, 
such  as  we  used  to  push  the  hay  down 
through,  ran  up  from  this  anvil  to  near 
the  roof.  Inside  it.  was  a  heavy  ’‘ham¬ 
mer.”  or  block  of  iron.  A  rope  was  tied 
to  this  hammer  and  ran  over  a  pulley  at 
the  top.  There  was  a  windlass  for  haul¬ 
ing  the  hammer  up  to  the  top  of  the 
chute.  Then  it  could  bo  released,  so  as 
to  go  smashing  down  upon  the  anvil. 
The  I  tones  were  put  on  top  of  this  anvil 
and  a  few  heavy  blows  cracked  them  into 
coarse  splinters.  Thus  cracked  they  gave 
fair  results  on  potatoes  nr  corn.  The 
farmers  n ntu-cd  that  when  these  splinters 
were  mixed  with  wood  ashes  they  de¬ 
cayed  quicker  and  gave  up  their  plant 
food  faster  than  when  they  were  used 
alone.  In  those  days  farmers  knew  very 
little  about  farm  chemistry,  and  could 
not  explain  why  the  ashes  helped  to 
soften  the  bone.  They  looked  upon  fertil¬ 
izer  much  as  they  did  upon  their  money. 
It  was  a  thing  to  hold  onto,  and  save. 
Somehow  they  did  not  got.  tile  idea  that 
the  most  successful  fertilizer  was  the  one 
which  their  plants  could  absorb  and  util¬ 
ize  quickly  ami  easily.  Nor  could  they 
see  th  it  the  best  use  of  ibeir  money  would 
be  in  training  their  children  in  thought 
and  vision  and  skill.  They  could  not  see 
if.  and  so  for  many  years  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer  was  the  one  that  fed  out  its  plant 
food  very  gingerly  and  remained  in  the 
soil  for  years.  Tn  like  manner  their 
money  was  something  to  be  tied  up  se¬ 
curely  where  the  young  folks  never  could 
toueli  it  until  the  old  folks  passed  on.  By 
that  time  the  young  folks  bad  hardened 
into  the  old  acquisitive  habit,  or  had  not 
hardened  at  all.  so  that  they  blew  the 
money  away  like  a  gale  of  wind.  And 
these  two  things — the  penurious  use  of 
both  hones  and  money — helped  to  depopu¬ 
late  the  farming  towns.  Iiistend  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  make  the  plant  food  in  these 
hones  available  at  home,  the  farmers  got 
the  habit  of  selling  the  bones  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers,  and  then  buying 
them  back  in  little  dabs  as  super-phos¬ 
phates.  As  a  boy  1  have  spent  many  a 
day  picking  up  bones  in  pastures  and 
woods — selling  them  to  the  local  dealer 
at  “half  a  cent  a  pound,”  Then  our 
farmers  bought  “superphosphate”  at  $80 
or  more  per  ton  !  Tn  like  manner  many 
of  these  farmers  invested  all  they  could 
rake  and  scrape  in  Western  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  and  I  hen  wondered  why  their  boys 
chased  away  after  father’s  dollars  1  There 
were  cases  where  men  actually  mort¬ 
gaged  their  farms  at  5  per  cent  and  in¬ 
vested  the  proceeds  in  Western  mortgages 
at  10  to  12  per  cent ! 

***** 

But  what  can  this  man  do  with  the 
bones?  If  ho  has  any  large  quantity  he 
ought  to  have  a  mill  of  some  kind.  There 
are  small  bone  mills  that  can  be  run  by  a 
four  to  five  horsepower  engine  and  crack 
the  hoiu-s  reasonably  tine.  Some  of  the. 
softer  bones,  like  the  ribs,  cun  be 
smashed  with  a  big  hammer  and  run 
through  such  a  mill.  The  big.  dry  bones 
must  be  softened  in  some  way  before 
they  will  grind  properly.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  steam  them  under  high  pressure. 
If-'a  man  had  a  big  kettle  or  cooker  he 
could  boil  those  hones  thoroughly  and 
then  smash  them  with  an  ax  or  hammer. 
That  would  help,  or  they  may  be  softened 
somewhat  by  packing  them  in  unleaclied 
ashes.  Take  a  big  box  or  barrel  and  put 
iti  a  layer  of  ashes,  then  a  layer  of 
broken  bones,  then  more  ashes,  and  so  on 
to  fbe  top.  Kepp  the  whole  thing  wet 
with  liquid  manure  or  chamber  slops.  In 
about  100  days  these  bones  will  be  more 
or  less  softened.  Chemists  tell  me  frank¬ 
ly  that  they  do  not  know  whether  the 
process  is  chemical  or  mechanical.  At 


any  rate,  the  hones  are  softened  somewhat 
and  will  go  through  the  mill  (o  hotter 
advantage.  I  am  in  hope  that  this  “in¬ 
oculated  sulphur”  will  prove  very  useful 
for  this  work.  It  may  perhaps  provide 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  form  which  farmers 
can  safely  use.  Do  not  understand  that 
this  wood  ash  treatment  will  make  hard 
shin  or  skull  hones  into  fine  bone  meal.  It 
certainly  will  not  do  so.  but  it  will  soften 
the  bones  and  give  the  small  mill  or 
crusher  a  better  chance. 

Another,  and  more  convenient  way.  is 
to  burn  the  bones.  This  is  the  easiest 
way.  but  also  the  most  wasteful.  The 
average  bone  contains  about  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  2.7  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  When  you  burn  a  ton  of 
bones  you  drive  away  (10  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
— drive  it  further  beyotul  recall  than  the 
money  you  may  burn  up  in  some  eostly 
legal  proceeding  in  order  to  get  property 
out  of  a  bank  or  an  "estate.”  It  is  much 
like  burning  up  a  .$10  lull  with  consider¬ 
able  change.  What  you  will  have  left  is 
a  collect  imi  of  “bone  ash,”  containing 
about,  700  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
perhaps  the  same  amount  of  lime.  This 
bone  ash  is  not  as  "available”  to  plants 
as  acid  phosphate,  but  it  is  much  finer 
and  can  be  spread  well.  Of  course,  this 
burning  will  cost  you  $10  and  more  per 
ton  lost  in  nitrogen,  hut  what  you  want 
to  figure  is  how  much  will  it  cost  in 
power,  labor  and  machinery  to  crush  or 
grind  the  ton  of  bones!  Ill  many  cases 
you  will  find  that  even  counting  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  it  is  more  economical  to  burn 
the  harder  bones  and  thus  turn  them  into 
a  line  fertilizer.  In  order  to  burn  them 
properly,  you  should  make  a  concrete  floor 
somewhere  outdoors  and  make  the  fire  in 
that.  In  that  way  you  are  able  to  save 
all  the  ash.  For  the  fire  you  can  use  tree 
prunlngs,  chips  and  trash  of  all  sorts. 
Rome  farmers  make  a  little  house  or  fur¬ 
nace  of  stone  or  concrete,  where  all  farm 
trash  can  be  burned,  and  thus  have  the 
ashes  ready  to  handle.  Bones  can  be 
burned  in  such  a  place,  or  they  can  he 
burned  in  the  household  fires  where  con¬ 
siderable  wood  is  used.  The  kitchen  fires 
will  dispose  of  the  bones,  or  the  bouse 
beater.  The  only  thing  is  to  save  all  the 
ashes  from  such  fires.  As  to  whether  a 
man  should  burn  or  crush  the  bones  will 
depetid  on  his  own  conditions.  Some  will 
do  one  and  some  another  with  profit.  For 
many  years  bones  have  been  burned  as 
fuel.  In  "The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle." 
J>avwin  tells  of  seeing  native  South 
Americans  kill  a  steer,  cut  him  up  and 
make  n  fire  of  the  bones  to  cook  the  meat ! 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  these 
men  did  not  call  for  beef  “well  done.”  It 
was  probably  little  more  than  smoked  or 
slightly  browned  on  the  outside. 

♦  ♦  ♦  #  * 

At  any  rate,  every  bone  should  he  saved 
and  utilized  in  some  way.  Most  of  our 
soils  are  greatly  deficient  in  phosphorus. 
It  is  time  that  many  of  us  got  back,  part 
way,  at  least,  to  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  began  to  utilize  the  wastes.  My  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  in  every  township  of  medium 
size  there  are  annually  wasted  at  least 
100  tons  of  bones.  Some  nmn  could  de¬ 
velop  a  nice  little  business  in  collecting 
and  grinding  these  wastes.  Bet  him  put 
in  machinery  and  advertise  that  he  will 
pay  cash  for  the  bones.  lie  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  they  will  pour  in  upon 
him.  Children  will  go  hunting  for  them, 
and  housekeepers  will  make  a  point  of 
saving  them,  just  as  they  formerly  saved 
rags  for  the  peddlers.  With  some  experi¬ 
ence  a  good  farmer  will  learn  how  to 
crush  and  prepare  these  bones.  lie  can 
buy  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  sup¬ 
ply  his  neighbors  with  a  home  mixture 
that  would  give  great  results.  There 
would  be  a  fine  chance  in  this  for  some 
poultry  keeper.  lie  could  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  crushed,  dry.  hen  manure,  crushed 
bone  and  potash,  and  develop  a  good 
trade.  The  trouble  with  many  of  us  is 
that  in  our  craze  for  bn)/inu  and  letting 
others  do  our  work  for  ns.  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  many  of  the  smaller  economies 
which  were  once  practiced  on  the  farm. 
This  bone  saving  B  one  of  them.  Il7i// 
not  do  it  ourselr-e.it?  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  fertilizer  for  fruit  or  grain 
and  grass  to  use  with  clover,  bean  vines 
or  similar  crops  than  a  mixture  of 
crushed  bone  and  ashes.  In  the  West 
this  year  thousands  of  tons  of  corn  will 
be  burned  as  fuel.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
bones  will  be  wasted  or  neglected.  That 
means  opportunity  for  some  men  in  every 
county  to  develop  a  little  fertilizer  busi¬ 
ness  or  make  their  owns  farms  rich  as 
need  be. 

#  $  *  #  * 

The  New  Year  is  starting  in,  and  I 
presume  you  have  all  taken  an  inventory, 
both  of  the  material  things  you  possess 
and  also  your  moral  assets.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  world's  oldest  brand  of 
fiction  is  New  Year’s  resolutions,  1  im¬ 
agine  that  is  about  right.  Iu  this  week’s 
discussion  of  hones  we  must  not  forget 
the  tough  skeletons  which  are  collecting 
d list  in  many  a  closet,  or  the  bones  of 
old  “resolutions”  which  lie  scattered 
along  the  way.  Most  of  us  generally  sell 
these  bones  at  a  low  price,  and  then  pay 
about  10  times  that  price  when  we  buy 
them  buck  as  experience.  It’s  something 
like  these  farmers  I  have  told  about,  who 
sold  bones  at  $10  a  ton  and  bought  "su¬ 
perphosphates"  at  $80.  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  use  up  these  hones  at  home,  rt 
is  surely  better  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
neighborhood,  too,  to  keep  these  skeletons 
out  of  sight  and  not  go  retailing  them 
out  to  the  neighbors.  Then  there  are 
people  who  like  to  "pick  a  hone"  with 
friends  or  relatives.  I  have  known  them 


A  “balanced  diet ”  may  sound 
confusing  to  many  people 

The  facts ,  as  explained 
here ,  are  simple . 

The  secret  of  a  “balanced  diet”  is  to  have  food 
containing  all  the  elements  needed  for  proper 
nutrition.  These  elements  are  protein,  to  nourish 
the  tissues;  starch  and  sugar  to  furnish  energy; 
fat  to  supply  heat;  and  mineral  salts  to  provide 
the  material  necessary  for  building  nerves,  brain, 
and  tooth  and  bone  structure. 

Grape- Nuts,  the  nourishing  cereal  made  of 
whole  wheat  flour  and  malted  barley,  served  with 
cream  or  milk,  is  a  complete  food  for  young  and 
old  alike. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today  and  get  a  package  of 
Grape- Nuts.  Eat  it  with  milk  or  cream  for 
breakfast;  or  with  stewed  fruit,  jelly  or  jam,  as  a 
delicious  dessert  for  lunch  or  dinner. 

Every  member  of  the  family  will  relish  this 
palatable  and  nourishing  food — 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Turning  Green  Grass  Into  Greenbacks  ”  contains 
valuable  hints  on  top  dressing  and  tells  how  other 
farmers  raised  better  hay  crops  last  season — FREE. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A  -  -  *  -  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 

Office  and  Works:  Portland.  Conn. 

"It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis  That  Counts” 


HUBBARD'S  IZl  FERTILIZERS 


BATAVIA  IMS-Direct  to  you 

“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT — BARRING  NONE 


Our  specialty  Oversize  30x3  h  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland — ’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords — prepaid  on  Fabrics 


SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

FABRIC 

CORD 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

SS 

$20  00 

30  x  3 

«« 

8  00 

32  x  41/2 

ss 

23  00 

30  x  V/2 

II 

..  — 

930 

15.00 

33  x  4Va 

ss 

25.00 

32  xV/2 

It 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  4'/2 

— 

ss 

27.50 

38.00 

34  x  3'/2 

•  * 

ss 

13.50 

35  x  4'/2 

— 

ss 

28.50 

31x4 

II 

14  50 

ss 

29  00 

^  1  A 

32  x  4 

ss 

15  50 

27  00 

37  x  4V2 

OD 

29.50 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

33  x  5 

vc*-r 

ss 

40.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

35  x  4 

ss 

18.50 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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^  QUALITY 


DOUBLE  A-  QUALITY 


to  dig:  up  the  bones  of  some  old  quarrel — 
long  bnripfl  and  forgotten— and  proceed  to 
“pick"  them  in  public!  Then  there  are 
the  "boneheads”  who  think  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  intelligence!  The  subject  of 
bo  s  .  is  far-reaching.  Let’s  reach  for 
them  and  crush  them  or  burn  them  that 
they  may  become  productive  once  more. 

n.  w.  c. 


1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 


piece  of  wood.  In  other  cases  holes  are 
drilled  in  flip  stones  and  iron  wedges 
driven  in,  One  old  method  which  we 
have  often  seen  employed  is  based  on 
force  of  contraction.  The  stones  are  first 
heated  by  building  a  fire  around  or  on 
top  of  them.  When  they  are  made  as  hot 
as  desired  a  bucket  or  tub  of  cold  water 
is  suddenly  dashed  over  them.  The  heat 
of  the  fire  causes  a  slight  expansion  of 
the  rock  and  the  sudden  cooling  by  the 
cold  water  causes  contraction,  which 
usually  splits  or  breaks  the  rock  in 
pieces.  This  is  not  in  any  way  a  new 
process.  We  saw  it  tried  years  ago  on 
the  old  farm  in  New  England,  and  the 
histories  state  how  Hannibal,  when  be 
marched  over  the  Alps  to  full  upon  the 
Romans,  used  this  method  to  make  a 
way  through  mountain  passes.  The  his¬ 
tories  state  that  Hannibal  used  vinegar 
after  heating  the  rock  by  building  fires 
against  it.  but  it  is  more  likely  that  cold 
water  was  used  as  bore  described.  Some 
years  ago  we  mentioned  this  matter  and 
received  comment  from  a  large  number 
of  our  readers,  some  of  whom  told  some 
remarkable  stories  of  the  tremendous 
force  exerted  by  this  power  of  contrac¬ 
tion.  In  one  particular  case  a  party  of 
hunters  were  traveling  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  built  a  camp¬ 
fire  on  a  rock  ledge.  It  burned  nil  night, 
and  in  tlie  morning  the  rock  was  very 
hot.  In  order  to  avoid  any  danger  from 
forest  fires  they  proceeded  to  put  out  their 
campfire  by  dashing  water  over  it.  To 
their  astonishment  a  good-sized  piece  of 
the  ledge  suddenly  split  and  dropped 
away  as  the  result  of  this  sudden  cooling. 


Just  write  that  yon  are  hard  of 

hearing  and  w.u  try  the  •Aemistleon.” 
The  trial  will  not  east  von  une  cent,  lor 
we  e  ven  pay  doll  very  .•liargcs. 

WARNING  I  There  is  no  good  reason 
nruuiinu  .  wh,  evervoue  should 
not  make  as  libera  a  trial  oBer  ns  we  do, 
so  do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument, 
lor  the  deni  unili  ytm  hare  irled  it. 

The  “Aeon st Icon  '  has  improvements  atid 
patented  features  wldelt  cannot  he  du¬ 
plicated,  so  no  matter  what,  you  hare 
tried  in  l tie  past  send  for  your  tree  trial 
of  the  ••  Acotlsticon  "  today  and  convince 
yourself— you  ah.no  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

13S0  Candler  Bid*.  220  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


A  fertilizer  may  contain  just  the  right  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food,  in  just  the  right  pro¬ 
portions,  for  your  soil  and  the  crop  you  want 
to  grow. 

But — is  each  element  in  such  a  form  of  avail¬ 
ability  that  the  plant  is  able  to  use  it  at  the  right 
time  and  over  the  proper  period  of  growth? 
Are  the  three  different  elements  thoroughly 
mixed?  Chemically  blended?  Or,  will  one 
plant  starve  for  lack  of  one  essential  element, 
and  another  be  “gorged”  with  the  second  ? 

Since  you  can’t  see  quality  in  fertilizers  and 
must  buy  them  on  faith,  your  best  guide  is 
the  reputation,  experience  and  facilities  of  the 
people  who  make  them. 

A  A  C  Quality  Fertilizers  have  behind  them 
the  largest  manufacturing  organization,  and 
are  supported  by  the  combined  experience  of 
such  leaders  as  Bradley,  Bowker,  Stockbridge, 
Liebig,  Wheeler,  Coe,  Lister,  Crocker,  Detrick, 
Zell,  Hess,  and  others — probably  the  most  noted 
group  of  fertilizer  men  the  industry  has  ever 
known. 

A  o  man  need  ever  guess  what’s  in  the 
bag  if  the  brand  is  “A  A  C.”  It  con¬ 
tains  maximum  fertilizer  efficiency. 

An  important  part  of  thin  organization  is  its  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  K.  I. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  Bureau  carries  on  prac¬ 
tical  experimental  work  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  determine 
just  what  fertilizers  are  best  adapted  to  each  crop  and  locality. 
WRITE  to  this  Bureau,  in  ca-e  of  the  office  nearest  you,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  on  your  particular  crop  problems.  No  charge  "or  obligation. 

y.K/TF  for  free  bool-let  “How  to  Get  t\e  Most  Out  of  Fertilizers 
rrufTiv  for  the  A  A  C  agency  if  vie  have  no  dealer  near  you . 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Address  nearest  office 

Atlanta  Baltimore  Botloo  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Detroit  Henderson,  N.  C.  Jacksonville  Los  Angelei 
Montgomery  flew  York  Norfolk  Raleigh  St.  Louia  Savannah  Etc. 


Run  Steady 
Out  Faster 


From 

Ptttflb*! 

S105.6V 


$35  TREE  SAW  OUTFIT  inclu'.led  with  each  LOG  SAW 

Were’*  51  ot>im»|r.s»  tti'tiitn  i  kiU'um  outfit.  L<itest 
Lo#  NT'v^lbtsifivo  Friction  CliiUlh  Lover 

Control — sr icuiv  Iuiik  -mmIvs* — Ritf  Miri'l'i-  power 
r.rihfil»»4  —  1 'a*i  be  for  belt  work — (Juiok 

Cinuitfe  to  T»  >o  s  ,  n,  »»ulo\v, 

Greatest  of  All  Lotj  Saw  Offers 

T°U  got  |,..g  •  .,r  ti.-v  cm  tirfee  <>f  PW.SO  ami 

the  I  in.  Sa*  Cq-unment  If  ten  buy  Now. 
1.0, ry  WITTE  I  tig  -oil  on  l.ll.  time  fiiianiuree— 
i  arm  or  Kusy  T.'Itim  Jmni  illnte  ship  ,  ... 

rueut.  it  in  a  hurry.  Wire  fftsi— -i 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  A ve„  KANS.kS  CITY.  MO.  fl  TZV? 
1898  Empire  Bldfl..  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  W.  AM, 


Marker  for  the  Farm  Garden 

I  used  to  use  the  corner  of  a  hoe  blade  to 
scratch  out  a  mark  when  planting  garden 
seeds.  Sometimes  this  was  straight  and 
sometimes  rather  angling.  The  next  row 
was  seldom  parallel  to  the  first.  Some  of 
the  seeds  would  be  planted  in  a  deeper 
groove  than  others.  This  meant  that 
Some  were  later  than  others.  Some  time 
ago,  while  at  home,  we  figured  out  a  three- 
row  marker  for  the  garden  that  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  for  a  lot.  It  is  easily  made 


A boy'  cut  shows  WITTE 
IG3  SAW  equipped  with 
Tree  Falling  Attach¬ 
ment  —  Attaches  to 
tree  in  10  seconds. 
Cut  a  ’em  low  or  high 
from  any  position. 


for  Lob  9*w  Cstn- 
lotf'ffivlncr  uo«crl|>- 
tiun  of  both  rig*. 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Some 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE  — No 
obligation.  W  rite  today  for  catalog— price. 


HOLDEN 


£~nri  vie  nr 
of runner 


^PULVERIZED* 

LIMESTONE 


and  saves  enough  time  in  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
sons  to  do  tln>  work  of  putting  it  to¬ 
gether.  Both  the  one  at  home  and  mine 
are  made  for  rows  14  in.  apart.  This  is 
because  14  in.  is  a  handy  width  for  most 
small  garden  stuff  and  it  fits  the  wheel 
hoe  thaf  wc  use  for  garden  work.  If 
one's  eye  isn’t  very  good,  then  use  the 
three-row  marker  as  a  two-row  by  letting 
the  last  marker  run  in  the  track  made  on 
previous  trip  across  the  garden.  Several 
rows  may  bo  made  before  starting  to 
plant  seeds. 

I’he  marker  as  I  made  it  is  of  pieces  of 
-x4  stuff  about  1.1  in.  long.  Simple 
boards  across  the  top  hold  the  three  run¬ 
ners  exactly  parallel.  Smooth  off  the  bot¬ 
toms  like  small  sled  runners,  except  that 
the  bottoms  come  to  a  point  to  make  a 
sharp  groove  for  seeds.  This  sharp 
groove  keeps  the  seed  till  in  a  line,  and 
>aves  much  bother  in  weeding  and  hoe¬ 
ing  afterwards.  .  For  the  handle  use  any¬ 
thing  like  a  broken  rake  or  fork  handle, 
about  5  ft.  long.  Put  a  cross-bar  a  foot 
long  at  Hie  outer  end  to  make  it  easier  to 
pull.  Yes.  we  find  much  easier  work  in 
pulling  this  marker  than  pushing  it. 

Ohio.  EAKL  KtXiEUS. 


I  ^  Soil  kept  rich 

|j  *  and  fertile 

Jl  produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
ij  and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity, 
i  j  Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic — will  not  burn.  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.  \VA 
SOI  Milton  Ave,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  } 

and  don’t  forget 
It  Makes  Fertile  Fields  ItAi 


Guard  Your  Garden  // 

Prevention  u  better  than  cure.  Keep  /( 
sway  blight  end  mildew  ami  destroy  , 
imeet  pcatu  with  a 

Brown’s  Auto -Spray  ^ 

Our  No  I,  shown  here,  operates  by  com-  *1 

pressed  air.  Over  750.000  hove  been  in 
Use  from  1  to  1$  years.  Write  for  free 
Spraying  Oi/fi lOOr  <V  Hem  Catalog. 

THE  E  C. BROWN  CO.,  692!*Uplo  SI.,  Rochesler.N.Y, 


FARM  WAGONS 


/VV-^  High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
ex7  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
U/jf  tunning  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  EJm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BIS1SES8  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Rational  Weekly  Journal  1'or  Coutilr,  ami  Suburban  llomea 

Extiihl ishf<t  -i.-.O 

rnblbhrd  nrrlly  by  tile  Itornl  t'libliahlur  Compsuy.  :t!S«  Weil  ttOll.  Street,  New  Tori 
HERB1CBT  W.  '  ot  t  iv,ov»,rib.  ! 'r<\  ideal  JUlil  Editor. 

John  -'  Diu.os,  rnvtsilrei-  ami  Gnneral  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Diu.cn,  Swi-fbu  y.  .Mas.  K.  T.  KoVi.k.  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  VF.AR 
To  foreign  count  rie»  in  the  I'nivcrsal  Poxtal  Colon,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8^  marks,  or  10V.  francs.  H'  lnit.  in  money  order,  express 
order,  pqrsaDWl  cheek  or  banlc  dratt-. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  us  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  11  00  t"‘r  acute  line—  *  words.  References  required  for 
advertisei*9  unknown  to  us  ;  tuwl  cosh  must  accompany  Iruusient  orders. 

“A  BftCAJfE  DEAD1’ 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement,  in  fills  |.av>er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  poKsilde  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  Htistained  b.v  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
gihls  advertisers  or  triigUiadlng  advertisements  In  our  e<dninns,  and  any 
sneb  •  windier  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  .el lust,  differences  or  minakei.  Intween  our  Bubwribert  and  honest, 
respon- able  iKOivev  whelliei  ndvortinei  5  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end.  but  eio-it  eases  sltould  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
tranwtetinnK.  We  protect  tmlr-crlhers  agitinst  rogues,  hut  w  e  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  eourts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  tie  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  TltE  ItrBAt,  Nkw- 
Yorkrk  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  has  called  an  "agricul- 
tnral  conference"  for  January  23.  Most  of 
those  who  attend  will  he  selected  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace.  The  conference  will  not  ho 
eonlined  to  farmers— it  is  proposed  to  have  railroad 
men  and  manufacturers  take  part.  The  call  states 
that,  the  object  of  the  conference  is  to  consider  means 
for  "relieving  the  distress  among  farmers."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  plainly  stated  by  many  farm  leaders 
that  the  real  object,  of  the  conference  is  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  "agricultural  bloc"  now  acting  s<> 
efficiently  to  promote  farm  legislation  in  t'ongress. 
There  is  no  question  that  party  leaders  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  much  concerned  over  the  work  of  this  "bloc" 
in  shaping  legislation.  This  group  of  Senators — 
from  the  Southern  and  Far  Western  States — has 
openly  combined  to  promote  agricultural  legislation, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  holding  up  party  pro¬ 
grams.  They  are  doing  openly  what  groups  <>1' 
Senators  have  for  many  years  done  secretly  for 
other  interests. 

WE  receive  a  number  of  letters  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you.  or  anyone  who  knows,  why 
i he  old  Erie  Canal,  running  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and 
adjoining  property,  has  to  he  surveyed  every  two  or 
three  years.  Is  it  because  we  have  more  engineers  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with,  who  tire  drawing  salaries,  or 
what  is  tli*5  trouble?  Some  of  said  engineers  are  nice 
men.  and  neighbors  and  friends  of  ours,  hm  we  feel  that 
taxes  are  getting  far  too  high  for  the  farmer,  so  would 
like  some  of  the  unnecessary  expenses  cut  out. 

There  is  no  signature  and  we  have  no  idea  where 
(he  letter  conies  from.  We  have  no  use  whatever  for 
these  anonymous  communications,  and  they  promptly 
go  into  the  waste  basket,  where  they  belong.  We  sent 
this  one.  however,  to  the  State  Engineer.  Frank  M. 
Williams.  He  says  that  no  work  is  being  duplicated, 
and  that  be  is  sure  all  of  the  men  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  on  essential  duties,  lie  also  says  in  explana¬ 
tion  : 


In  certain  parts  of  the  State  we  have  recently  been 
making  surveys  of  the  « <1  <1  canal  lands.  It  is  mandatory 
on  me  to  perform  this  work  through  the  directions  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  object  of  the  work  is  so  that  1  lie 
old  canal  lands  may  be  abandoned  and  sold  pursuant  to 
law.  These  proceedings  require  accurate  surveys,  and 
this  may  be  the  work  that  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  engineering  work  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  canal  system. 
This  is  just.  :is  essential  as  similar  work  by  railroad 
companies  in  connection  with  t lie  maintenance  of  their 
roadbeds.  Other  necessary  work,  briefly  stated,  con¬ 
sists  in  land  surveys,  running  base  and  level  lines,  and 
making  investigations  and  reports  in  regard  to  claims. 


* 


THIS  time  Our  call  is  for  a  harness-maker.  We 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many  among  our  read¬ 
ers  who  ply  the  awl  and  waxed  end  while  the  cars 
and  trucks  snort  past  their  door.  Here  is  the  chance 
to  help  a  brother: 


Tf  practical,  would  you  please  give  instructions 
through  your  paper  on  how  to  repair  harness,  how  to 
sew  with  the  straight  and  crooked  awls,  lmw  to  sew 
with  bristles,  how  to  sew  the  long  tucks  found  on  the 
bridle  and  breast  plate,  etc.?  J.  C. 

We  would  like  some  helpful  instructions  along  this 


line. 


* 


The  farmer  lias  shown  his  willingness  to  forget  hard¬ 
ships.  past  and  gone.  He  has  no  time  to  spend  in  cry¬ 
ing  over  spilt  milk.  The  country  owes  him  its  thanks. 

T  IAT  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald.  Man 
does  not  live  by  thanks  alone,  and  (he  farmer 
does  not  get  a  “resolution"  even  from  Hie  people  who 
need  him  most.  The  director  of  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  says  that  with  corn  tit  30  cents  a  bush¬ 
el  farmers  received  2.05  cents  an  hour  for  their  labor, 
1.02  cents  per  hour  for  horse  labor.  Tt  will  take  a 
-  very  solid  chunk  of  “thanks"  to  pad  out  this  2  cents 
an  hour  to  the  pay  of  railroad  workers  or  mechanics. 
For  many  years  the  American  farmer  was  expected 
to  take  “education”  as  chief  payment  for  his  labor, 


while  workers  in  other  industries  took  the  cash. 
Now  it  is  "thanks" — the  education  being  well  nigh 
complete.  But  it  is  a  different  sort  of  education 
from  that  which  the  politician  intended.  The  farmer 
has  been  forced  to  educate  himself,  and  now  he 
knows  what  he  gets  for  his  hour’s  labor,  compared 
with  payments  to  other  workers.  He  cannot  pay  the 
mortgage  with  "thanks,”  The  very  men  who  are 
supposed  to  thank  him  would  foreclose  bis  mortgage 
tomorrow  if  they  could.  Let  no  one  be  surprised 
when  from  this  time  on  the  farmer  demands  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  “thanks,”  and  gets  it. 

* 

1  have  read  many  times  before,  and  1  now  read 
again,  on  page  1400,  in  reply  to  L.  D.  F..  that  "feed 
will  not  inn-ease  the  percentage  of  cream  or  butterfat. 
line  might  as  well  say  feed  will  not  vary  the  egg  sup- 
nly.  or  fertilizer  the  crop.  The  same  law  governs  all. 

1  have  proveu  beyond  nil  question  that  feed  will  and 
does  largely  contribute  to  the  quantity  nud  quality  of 
milk,  eream  and  butter.  I-  S.  w. 

New  York. 

UTS  question  comes  up  again  and  again.  The 
scientific  men  have  gone  over  ibis  matter  pa¬ 
tiently  and  thoroughly — weighing  and  analyzing  the 
feed  and  carefully  testing  the  milk.  They  conclude 
that  each  cow  has  a  normal  capacity  for  producing 
fat.  This  will  vary  somewhat  with  her  condition, 
but  as  for  "feeding  fat  into  milk."  their  results  do 
not  show  that  it  can  be  done  except  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent.  The  practical  men  who  say  they  have  done  it 
usually  guess  at  results.  As  a  rule  they  cannot 
prove  by  analysis  that  the  milk  contains  more  fat 
after  feeding  their  favorite  ration.  We  suggest,  a 
very  practical  test  to  some  of  these  gentlemen — one 
that  would  settle  it  forever.  Let  them  take  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  giving  milk  testing  3  per  cent  or  less  of 
butter-fat,  as  shown  by  analysis.  Then  let  them 
feed  that  cow  in  any  way  they  like  and  make  her 
give  t>  per  cent.  milk,  also  shown  by  analysis!  rl  bat. 
is  tbi>  way  for  them  to  gain  fume  and  fortune,  for 
any  man  who  can  make  a  Holstein  cow  produce  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  will  do  far  more  for  bis  country  than  he 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  blade 
grew  before.  Charlie  Cole,  the  self-confessed  fraud 
who  gave  these  Holstein  cows  a  fake  test,  pretended 
that  be  could  do  it.  hut  what  be  did  was  to  squirt, 
cream  out  of  a  rubber  bag  into  the  milk,  t  ome, 
gent  lemen,  walk  up  and  feed  Jersey  milk  into  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow!  A  “barker"  in  front  of  a  side  show  usu¬ 
ally  lias  a  tremendous  voice — can  you  feed  him  so 
as  to  turn  him  into  an  opera  singer? 

* 

Is  the  owner  of  a  farm  liable  in  case  the  tenant  does 
not  pay  his  half  of  the  thrashing,  and  if  sued  for  same 
•md  tenant  is  unable  to  pay,  does  the  owner  fall  liable. 
,,!•  could  the  amount  of  tenant's  half  he  collected  from 
the  owner  of  the  farm?  w.i-.B. 

New  York. 

IMS  man  owns  a  large  farm  on  which  he  has  a 
tenant  working  on  the  share  plan.  The  owner 
of  a  farm  is  not  liable  for  debt  contracted  by  a 
tenant.  If  he  were  thus  liable,  few  if  any  farm 
owners  would  dare  lease  tlieir  farms.  They  never 
could  toll  what  would  happen  to  them.  Some  at- 
tenipts  have  been  made  to  hold  the  owner  on  the 
theory  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  partners, 
hut  the  courts  have  held  that  they  are  not  partners, 
even  though  they  share  in  the  profits. 

* 

I  have  boon  corresponding  with  a  reliable  seed  house 
On  an  important  subject,  and  they  referred  me  to  you 
to  enlighten  me  on  the  same.  I  have  been  raising  an¬ 
imal  whit*-  Sweet  clover  (now  named  llubaui)  for  two 
v-ars.  and  I  am  anticipating  to  put  out  a  large  acreage 
this  year  for  a  seed  crop.  But  I  read  an  article  in  a 
certain  paper  about  two  wee  Its  ago  that  has  made  me 
fpp]  rather  dubious  about  doing  so.  Perhaps,  no  doubt, 
von  read  the  same.  It  gave  the  Hubam  clover  a  very 
hard  rub.  and  the  idea.  T  think,  was  to  turn  as  many 
farmers  away  from  it  as  possible.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  particular  clover,  and  do  you  consider  this  farm 
pU’icr’s  article  on  that  subject  authoritative?  Also.  I 
would  ask.  what  underlying  motive,  do  you  think, 
|,  i.i*>pted  the  writing  of  this  article?  T,.  T.  B. 

Iowa. 

N  answer  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said, 
several  times.  We  regard  Hubam  clover  as  the 
most  valuable  manurial  plant  yet  tried  on  the  Fpper 
Atlantic  Slope.  That  is  our  own  experience,  and  also 
the  general  report  from  readers  who  have  tried  the 
clover.  We  know  nothing  about,  any  “underlying 
motives."  and  care  less;  but  we  do  think  tin*  article 
in  question  was  unfair,  not  only  to  -this  new  clover, 
but  to  Prof.  TT.  D.  Hughes,  who  first  brought  it  to 
public  attention. 

* 

CERTAIN  people  seem  to  delight  in  making  two 
false  statements  about  the  country  and  country 
children.  First,  they  say  city  children  are  so  much 
healthier  than  country-raised  boys  and  girls.  Just 
ask  them  why.  if  this  is  so,  there  is  such  an  effort 
made  to  send  city  children  to  the  country  for  their 
health.  No  one  puts  up  money  to  send  country  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  city  in  order  that  they  may  grow  strong. 


And  then  the  question  of  “illiteracy."  Educators 
sometimes  say  that  most  of  the  illiterates  in  New 
York  State  are  in  rural  neighborhoods.  We  have 
heard  this  statement  made  to  prove  the  groat  su- 
Pi  riority  of  the  city  schools.  According  to  the  last 
census  New  York  State  had  a  total  population  of 
8,402.780.  Of  these,  425,022,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were 
classed  as  illiterate.  Of  these.  3s::.:!o0  were  found 
in  urban  situations;  that  is,  in  towns  and  cities  with 
more  tli.m  2,500  population,  only  41.71.3  were  in 
rural  sections.  For  example,  in  New  York  County 
there  were  140,810  illiterates,  w  hile  in  Tioga  County 
there  were  221.  It  would  seem  from  ibis  that  the 
“menace  of  illiteracy"  is  t «>  be  found  in  the  crowded 
streets,  rather  than  among  the  open  hills. 

* 

T  seems  evident  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  wool  growers  of  England  went  through  some 
such  trouble  as  has  fallen  upon  mir  own  sheep  men 
at  this  time.  There  had  been  a  period  of  high  prices 
following  the  civil  war  in  England.  In  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  clothing  trade  and  thus  give  home  manu¬ 
facturers  a  lower  price,  it  law  was  passed  prohibit¬ 
ing  exports  of  wool.  This  helped  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  hurt  the  growers  by  creating  a  surplus, 
which  enabled  the  dealers  to  cut  down  the  price. 
Then  came  laws  designed  to  increase  the  demand  for 
clothing,  so  as  to  utilize  .-ill  English  wool  at  a  fair 
price.  Among  others  was  a  law  passed  in  1660 
which  ordered  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  woolen  fab¬ 
rics,  so  as  to  increase  tin*  consumption  of  wool.  We 
are  more  concerned,  in  this  day.  in  having  tin*  living 
clad  in  pure  wool.  Very  few  <4  ns  can  bo  said  to  be 
thus  clad.  Most  of  the  cloth  we  wear  is  30  per  cent 
or  more  shoddy,  which  represents  to  pure  wool  about 
what  hash  does  lo  roast  lamb.  At  the  same  time  the 
country  is  full  of  wool  which  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
living  price.  In  time  we  shall  have  a  “truth  in 
fabrics"  law  under  which  cloth  must  be  marked  to 
show  how  much  shoddy  il  contains.  But  let  us  not 
stand  about  waiting  for  such  a  law.  Let  us  buy  the 
blankets  and  cloth  made  of  pure  virgin  wool,  and 
sold  direct  by  the  wool  growers.  These  goods  are 
now  offered  for  direct  sale,  and  through  such  trade 
lies  the  best  road  to  good  cloth  and  fair  prices. 

* 

OME  of  the  advocates  of  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  say  we  are  not  fair  to  their  side,  because 
we  do  not  print  more  arguments  for  such  consolida¬ 
tion.  As  answer  to  that  charge  we  hereby  offer  to 
print  an  article  which  the  consolidation  advocates 
will  agree  states  their  case  fairly.  It  must  be  rea¬ 
sonably  brief,  it  must  be  good-tempered,  and  it  n  st 
be  signed  by  some  responsible  citizen,  and  it  must 
be  understood  as  stating  the  case  fairly.  We  cannot 
print  a  series  of  long  articles,  and  we  do  not  care  so 
much  for  personal  opinion  or  abusive  arguments. 
Hive  us  a  plain,  reasonable  argument  for  consolida¬ 
tion.  and  we  will  print  it— giving  the  same  amount 
of  space  to  the  other  side. 


Brevities 

Where  is  the  Winter? 

We  think  the  sheep  business  will  come  back  in  time. 

A  moonlight  serenade  has  no  charms  for  the  deaf 
lady. 

KtJDZTJ  will  not  do  its  best  on  a  light  soil  or  in  a  wet 
swamp.  We  do  not  advise  planting  it  in  such  places. 

Where  are  we  at?  The  common  rat.  as  is  well 
known  to  men,  keeps  fat  as  Dutch  and  eats  as  much  as 
any  Leghorn  hen. 

Yott  come  close  to  eating  your  cake  and  having  it 
when  you  do  farm  work  with  oxen,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  eat  the  oxen. 

Oca  reports  are  that  tourists  arc  not.  plentiful  in 
Florida  this  Winter,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  for  Northern 
people  to  obtain  work  there. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  peach  crop  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Slope  this  year  If  .Tack  Frost  holds  off.  New 
Jersey  is  coming  back  into  peach  growing  with  a  rush. 

No.  it.  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  cut  Alfalfa 
frequently  in  order  to  keep  it  growing.  Like  the  l  air 
on  your  head,  it  will  keep  growing  even  with  only  two 
cuttings. 

On  page  1450  there  was  a  -  nil  for  a  copy  of  Magna 
Fharta.  Tt  has  been  printed  as  United  States  Senate 
Document  No.  232.  Send  5  cents  to  Document  Division, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Masbiagton.  D.  C. 

We  have  had  many  questions  asking  about  liquid 
mushroom  spawn.  There  is  no  sta-h  thing,  and  little 
likelihood  that  there  ever  will  be.  There  is  a  form  of 
spawn  sold  in  bottles,  but  it  is  only  slightly  moist. 

Tt  may  not  he  generally  known  that  Mexican  toma¬ 
toes  are  nmv  being  imported  into  this  country,  I  hey 
tiave  been  sent  as  far  north  as  Calgary,  A'berta,  and  as 
far  east  its  New  York  towns.  Truly,  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  being  brought  together. 

Feeding  experiments  in  Kansas  show  that  mature 
grain  corn  cut.  into  the  silo  had  12  per  rent  more  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  when  fed  as  dry  grain.  In  another  case 
calves  were  wintered  on  Alfalfa  hay  alone,  and  another 
lot  on  silage  with  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head 
each  day.  The  silage-fed  Calves  gained  far  more  than 
the  others. 
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Direct  Sale  of  Woolen  Goods 

My  husband,  who  has  been  with  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  for  20  years, 
and  who  heretofore  was  able  t,>  buy  a.  wholesale  price 
tine  wool  blankets  at  $5  or  $(},  cannot  today  get.  a  mote 
than  half  cotton  one  at  less  than  $8.  I  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  if  I  can  get  all  wool  at  a  reasonable  price. 

SIRS  A.  I). 

The  New  York  State  Wool  Growers*  Association 
has  been  selling  blankets  for  $8,  or  a  little  more. 
These  blankets  are  excellent.  We  have  priced  goods 
of  similar  quality  at  stores  and  found  them  selling 
at  $13  and  over.  The  Wool  Growers’  Association 
has  these  blankets  made  on  contract,  and  they  are 
sold  direct  to  consumers.  Several  sample  of  suitings 
are  sold  in  the  same  way.  We  have  used  both 
blankets  and  cloth  in  our  own  family  and  know 
what  they  are.  One  of  our  renders  says  lie  has 
found  a  dealer  wno  will  sell  the  linings  and  buttons 
for  a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  $5.  Enough  of  ibis  all 
wool  cloth  to  make  a  suit  can  be  bought  for  about 
$10.  Thus  a  farmer  can  have  a  fine  suit  made  to 
order  by  a  local  tailor  for  less  than  he  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  for  a  suit  containing  30  per  cent  or 
more  of  shoddy.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  h.v  means 
of  this  direct,  manufacturing  and  selling  the  wool 
grower  obtains  more  for  his  wool  than  he  could 
ever  get  selling  it  as  raw  material.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  direct 
manufacture  and  sale  of  many  of  our  farm  products. 
It  is  right  along  that  line  that  we  must  hope  to  help 
ourselves. 


Property  Owner’s  Right  to  the  Road 

'Hie  Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  has  recently  de¬ 
cided  a  case  involving  individual  rights  in  a  road. 
This  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  who  have 
sent  us  questions  about,  this  point.  The  case  hung 
upon  the  right  of  a  property  holder  to  control  the 
road  running  before  his  property.  The  plaint  iff  in 
the  case  was  a  New  York  man  who  purchased  land 
on  a  highway  laid  out  some  years  ago.  This  high¬ 
way  was  inclined  to  he  dusty  when  the  winds  were 
high.  Some  of  the  property  owners  wished  to  over¬ 
come  this  objection  by  plowing  up  the  road  and 
seeding  it  to  grass,  so  as  to  make  a  sod  which  would 
not  give  up  dust.  The  New  York  man  objected  to 
this,  hut  a  land  company  which  was  interested  in 
tin*  development  of  the  neighborhood  ordered  the 
work  done.  The  man  who  objected  brought  suit 
against  the  contractor  for  damages  to  his  property. 
The  case  came  up  in  the  superior  court  and  the 
defendants'  lawyers  filed  a  demurrer.  They  claimed 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  individual  right  in  the 
highway  aside  from  wlmt  was  enjoyed  by  all  users. 
They  also  claimed  that  lie  was  benefited  rather  than 
injured.  Then  the  case  was  switched  away  from 
the  original  claim  to  the  point  as  to  whether  a  per¬ 
son  owning  property  on  a  highway  has  any  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  in  control  over  that  road.  The  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision  on  this 
point,  and  that  court  has  now  strongly  affirmed  the 
rights  of  property  owners  in  the  highway.  The  court 
laid  down  rlie  principle  that  those  who  own  property 
on  a  highway  can  do  about  anything  they  like  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  provided  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  common  travel.  Property  owners 
j  Ijoining  the  roads  have  these  rights,  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  taken  away  from  them  without  due  process 
of  law.  and  without  recompense.  The  Supreme 
Court  finds  that  the  people  who  changed  the  road 
in  this  way  without  permission  of  the  owner  acted 
entirely  without  authority,  and  were  therefore  tres¬ 
passers.  We  understand  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Superior  Court  has  also  given  a  decision  on  these 
questions  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  this 
Connecticut  decision.  This  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  property  owners  if  the  decision  is  upheld  by  the 
higher  eo-.rts,  as  we  think  it  will  he.  because  it. 
gives  property  owners  the  right  in  the  road  which 
will  enable  them  to  protect  their  property. 


The  Agricultural  Crop  Situation 

The  recent  low  prices  are  not  so  much  the  result  of 
actual  oversupply  of  agricultural  products  as  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  has  caused  so  much  forced  liquidation 
hroughont  the  surplus  producing  regions,  and  very  cau¬ 
tions  buying  in  Europe,  due  in  part  to  their  depreciation 
of  exchange.  Itolh  the  European  exchange  situation 
and  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  surplus  countries 
should  steadily  improve  from  now  on. 

That  is  part,  of  it  report  from  the  Agricultural  Do- 
partment.  In  the  five  months  ending  December  1 
this  country  exported  181.000.000  bushels  of  wheat, 
as  compared  with  170.000,000  bushels  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Before  the  war  the  figures 
averaged  71.000.000  for  the  same  period.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  meats.  In  South  America,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Australia  there  has  been  a  worse  slump  in 


farm  prices.  The  export  wealth  of  these  countries 
lies  chiefly  in  grain,  live  stock  and  wool.  After  the 
war  the  market  for  hides  and  wool  smashed.  There 
were  great  stores  of  these  products  piled  up  waiting 
shipment,  for  all  expected  the  war  to  last  at  least 
one  year  longer.  There  was  a  forced  liquidation  in 
all  these  countries  which  compete  with  America  for 
the  world’s  market  in  food.  This  has  thrown  too 
much  upon  the  market,  and  the  decreased  buying 
power  of  Europe,  combined  with  a  failure  to  read¬ 
just.  production,  has  largely  caused  our  trouble. 
Many  of  us  do -not  realize  what  the  depreciation  in 
European  money  means,  one  of  our  readers  asked 
us  to  obtain  exchange  on  Germany  for  him.  lie  sent 
us  $200  in  American  money,  and  we  obtained  35,700 
German  marks.  At  par  the  mark  is  24.25  cents! 
There  is  more  or  less  depreciation  of  all  European 
money,  and  naturally  I  he  market  is  upset  ami  trade 
cannot  he  normal.  We  think  the  worst  is  now  over 
and  that  conditions  for  farm  products  will  improve. 
As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  most  farmers  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  have  not  suffered  as  Western 
farmers  have.  Our  prices  have  been  fair,  and  while 
some  crops  are  short,  most  of  us  sell  for  cash,  and 
have  done  reasonably  well. 


A  Farm  Lease  on  an  Equal  Share  Basis 

We  have  had  so  many  calls  for  advice  about  leas¬ 
ing  farms  that  it  seems  desirable  to  print  a  definite 
form  of  lease.  The  following  was  prepared  by  a 
lawyer,  and  has  been  signed  by  owner  and  tenant. 
This  is  for  a  dairy  and  stock  farm,  where  there  will 
he  a  steady  income  from  the  beginning: 


This  agreement,  made. 

Between  . 

AND  . 


.day  of. 


WITNESSETH,  that  the  said  parties  hereto  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  ONE  dollar.  to  each  in  hand 
paid  by  the  other,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged,  do  hereby  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby 

i  1 1  Leases  and  rents  unto  the  said  party  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  April  1,  1922, 

all  his  farm,  containing . acres  more  or  less, 

with  the  exception  of  the  owner’s  residence  and  garden 
and  lawns  around  same,  also  carriage  floor  of  horse 
barn  i  the  tenant,  however,  to  have  space  on  said  floor 
for  bis  automobile,  and  shop  building  near  owner’s  resi¬ 
dence. 

And  agrees  to 

i  II)  Allow  the  teuaut  to  use  tne  implements  and  tools 
now  ou  premises,  same  to  be  put  in  condition  to  use  at 
expense  of  owner. 

(3)  Supply  the  commercial  fertilizer  and  lime:  also 
grass  seed  in' amount  according  to  mutual  agreement. 

(4)  Keep  the  buildings  nud  fences  in  repair  at  his 
expense. 

(51  Pay  all  taxes  on  said  property  and  the  premium- 
for  tire  insurance  ou  buildings  and  his  implements  and 
tools  and  horses. 

Said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to 

(It  Supply  the  labor  to  operate  the  farm,  care  for 
the  live  stock  and  murket  the  products. 

(2.1  The  use  of  any  tools  he  now  has  in  addition  to 
those  supplied  by  the  owner,  and  same  to  be  put  in  con¬ 
dition  to  use  at  his  expense. 

(31  Agrees  to  farm  arid  operate  the . acres 

of  land  heretofore  farmed  by  the  owner,  in  a  good  and 
husbandlike  manner,  and  according  to  rotations  agreed 
upon  between  owner  and  tenant  best  suited  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

(4)  l’ay  premiums  for  tire  insurance  on  his  imple¬ 
ments  and  tools  and  horses. 

The  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts 
herkhy  mutually  agree 

ill  Horses  fur  operating  the  farm  are  to  be  supplied 
equally  by  both.  It  is  agreed  that  owner  can  have  use, 
when  necessary  to  take  him  to  and  return  from  station, 
of  one  or  two  horses. 

(2)  Feed  for  live  stock  and  seed,  other  than  grass 
seed,  are  for  joint  account,  that  is  an  expense  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

(3)  Livestock  and  poultry  are  to  be  purchased  on 
the  judgment  of  both,  and  paid  tor  by  each  paying  one- 
half  of  the  total  valuation.  It  is  agreed  that  the  number 
to  be  acquired  or  carried  shall  be  according  to  mutual 
agreement. 

i  t)  Expenses,  other  than  those  specified,  are  to  be 
paid  from  farm  receipts  or  shared  equally  by  owner  and 
tenant:  premiums  for  fire  insurance  on  live  stock  and 
farm  produce,  the  joint  property  of  owner  and  tenant, 
are  to  be  considered  an  expense.  All  money  received  i> 

to  he  deposited  in . Bank  of . 

and  only  withdrawn  on  check  signed  by  both. 

(5)  Any  profits  or  losses  of  the  business  are  to  be 
shared  equally. 

(fit  No  outside  work  of  any  character  or  description 
is  to  be  done  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  without 
consent  of  party  of  the  first  part,  and  if  so  done,  with 
such  consent,  receipts  thereof  to  be  divided  equally. 

(7)  All  manure  made  <>u  said  farm  to  be  left  thereon. 

(8)  Increase  in  live  stock  to  be  shared  equally. 

(9)  . . . -acres  of  grass  ( . - . )  to 

oe  left  on  said  place  when  lease  terminates. 

(10)  By  consent  .it  both  parties  hereto,  this  lease 

may  be  continued  for  a  further  term  of... . years, 

provided  such  agreeincut  for  continuing  is  reduced  to 
writing  by  the  patties  hereto  ou  or  before  .Taunury  1. 

(11)  This  lease  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
lands  leased  hereby.  In  case  of  a  sale  thereof  during 
the  term  of  this  lease,  the  damages  to  the  tenant  shall 
be  determined  by  the  tenant,  the  present  landlord,  and 
a  third  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  bv  the  parties  hereto. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  an.',  year  first  above 
written. 

Signed,  skated,  and  delivered  ) 
in  presence  of  ) 

. (DS.) 

Party  of  the  first,  part. 
. (L.S.) 

Party  of  the  second  part. 


Some  New  Arguments  for  the  Small 
School 

I  am  fi4  years  old,  and  the  school  years  of  20  of  them 
were  spent  in  teaching.  I  know  that  my  best  work, 
from  every  standpoint,  was  done  in  the  rural  schools, 
the  next  when  I  was  principal  of  graded  schools,  and  the 
worst  of  all  was  done  when  teaching  single  grade  in 
tin*  largest  school  of  one  of  the  large  cities.  One  year 
of  that  was  enough  for  me. 

In  the  rural  school  the  pupils  of  all  but  the  highest 
grade  are  hearing  the  recitations  >d'  the  grades  ahead 
of  them,  and  the  comments  and  explanations  of  the 
teacher.  Much  of  this  sticks,  and  they  are  that  much 
ahead  when  they  pass  on  to  the  next.  To  one  without 
experience  in  this  line  of  work  it  seems  incredible  that 
first-grade  children  will  learn  the  location  of  many  of 
(lie  large  cities,  the  outlines  of  the  States  with  whose 
names  they  are  most  familiar,  and  the  courses  of  the 
big  rivers,  just  by  watching  the  geography  pupils  using 
the  pointer  on  the  large  wall  map  of  the  United  States 
that  hangs  on  the  wall  of  every  country  school,  yet  it  is 
a  fact. 

I  have  had  pupils  who  were  taken  from  a  big  city 
school  aud  sent  to  mine  because  their  parents  found 
that  their  country  cousins  were  ahead  of  them.  When 
put  into  the  same  class  with  the  country  children  of 
the  same  ago,  the  city  children  had  to  give  much  more 
time  to  home  study  aud  get  a  lot  of  help  from  their 
cousins  iu  order  to  catch  up  and  keep  up.  Other  teach¬ 
ers  have  told  me  that  their  experiences  were  the  same. 
While  the  greater  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  may  have 
had  a  little  to  do  with  it,  I  feel  sure  that  the  “lapping 
over”  of  work  in  the  one-teacher  school  was  the  main 
reason. 

Perhaps  some  consolidation ist  will  say  that  the  little 
ones  were  neglecting  their  own  regular  work,  but  ob¬ 
servations  that.  I  have  made  in  the  larger  schools  have 
convinced  me  that  the  country  child  does  more,  instead 
of  less,  of  work  that  is  of  value.  Children  need  va¬ 
riety,  and  they  get  more  of  it  in  the  one-teacher  school 
than  in  the  large  school.  The  strongest  argument  that 
I  have  heard  in  favor  of  the  large  school  is  that  it  is 
able  to  get  better  teachers.  This  is  probably  true,  and 
it  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  town  teachers, 
have  more  pleasant  conditions  when  out  of  the  school 
room.  If  these  outside  conditions  were  made  pleasant 
and  comfortable,  and  as  good  salaries  paid  as  in  the 
town  schools,  I  think  there  would  be  little  trouble  in 
getting  good  teachers.  Those  who  have  tried  it  know 
that,  the  teacher  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  “somebody”  in 
the  rural  neighborhood  than  in  the  town.  To  one  with 
qualities  of  leadership,  this  means  a  good  deal. 

North  Carolina.  F.  a.  brown. 


The  Ohio  Hunting  Law 

The  Ohio  law  requires  that  a  hunter  must  have  a 
license,  which  costs  81.25,  and  i-  good  for  one  year. 
Next,  he  is  supposed  to  get  a  written  consent  from  the 
laud-owner  upon  whose  premises  he  desires  to  hunt. 
The  land-owner  wisely  refuses  to  do  -<•  usually,  and  lets 
the  hunter  take  the  risk  of  being  fined  if  he  abuses  a 
verbal  permission,  lie  must  not  hunt  on  Sundays  nor 
after  dark.  We  have  county  game  wardens  who  co¬ 
operate  with  the  land-owners  in  the  observance  of  the 
game  law,  and  that  i<  a  great  help.  The  land-owner 
usually  posts  his  land,  but  this  is  not  required.  How¬ 
ever.  it  helps  a  lot,  aud  is  worth  the  trouble.  The  best 
feature  is  that  the  license  requirement  cuts  out  most 
of  the  irresponsible  men  and  boys.  Licenses  are  not 
required  by  the  owner,  tenants,  etc.,  of  land,  nor  does 
the  law  forbid  them  to  kill  game  out  of  reason  whe^ 
injuring  crops.  w.  E.  i>. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


Distribution  of  Picric  Acid  to  Farmers 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  where 
they  can  get  picric  acid  from  the  Government.  This 
is  a  powerful,  explosive,  designed  originally  to  “blow 
down  the  iron  walls  of  Germany."  When  the  Kaiser 
ran  away,  these  walls  fell  of  their  own  accord,  and 
the  picric  acid  was  left  on  hand.  Then  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  turn  it  over  to  farmers  for  use  in  blasting 
stone  and  clearing  land.  Farmers  in  other  States 
have  used  it.  and  New  York  farmers  naturally  ask 
"Where  are  we  at?”  We  find  that  the  distribution 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at 
Washington,  and  the  following  statement  explains 
the  situation : 

f 

The  general  plan  consists  in  designating  a  distribut¬ 
ing  agency  within  each  State,  which  agency  collects 
individual  orders  aud  consolidates  them  into  carload 
orders,  which  are  forwarded  to  this  bureau. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  organization  in 
New  York  that  is  willing  r,»  handle  the  project.  We  have 
had  the  matter  up  with  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca,  aud  with  one  or  two  farmers'  organisations. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  scattered  demand  for 
the  explosive  in  New  York  8tate.  together  with  the 
difficulties  involved  iu  transporting  high  explosives  in 
the  State,  make  it  advisable  to  undertake  the  distri¬ 
bution.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  the  ease,  as 
we  have  had  a  large  number  of  inquiries  from  resident" 
of  New  York  with  reference  to  picric  acid,  and  feel 
that  the  results  of  one  or  two  shipments  into  the  State 
would  demonstrate  the  utility  of  this  explosive  for  ag.-i- 
cultural  work. 

Up  to  this  time  all  shipments  have  been  made  from 
Sparta.  Wis.  The  supply  there  is  now  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  and  hereafter  shipments  must  be  made  from 
Ft.  Wingate.  N.  M..  which  will,  of  course,  involve  some¬ 
what  higher  freight  rates.  h.  h.  barrows. 

Acting  Chief. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Golden  Side 

There  is  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life 
If  we  only  would  stop  to  make  it  ; 

And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land 
If  the  querulous  heart  would  take  it. 

To  the  sunny  soul,  that  is  full  of  hope, 
And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne’er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are 
bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prcvailetli. 

Better  to  hope  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 
And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 

For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep 
through. 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted! 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 
Or  an  evening  without  a  morning; 

And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb 
goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life 
Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown, 
Or  rite  miser’s  hoarded  treasure; 

It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother’s  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Or  only  a  beggar’s  grateful  thanks 
For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  iu  the  web  of  life 
A  bright  and  golden  filling. 

And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 
And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 
Of  our  curious  lives  asunder. 

And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled 
ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 

- MRS.  M.  A.  KIDDER. 

A  determination  to  save  steps  is  a 
good  resolution  for  the  housekeeper’s  new 
year.  The  habit  of  •picking  up  as  you 
go  along”  is  a  wonderful  help  in  time  and 
strength.  Trips  to  cellar  or  pantry  are 
cut  in  half  if  one  carries  something  to  be 
put  away  when  going  to  get  things  out. 
Another  useful  habit  is  to  standardize 
the  monotonous  everyday  work  tlml  we 
do  more  or  less  mechanically.  One  ener¬ 
getic  family  finds  both  amusement  and 
profit  in  working  out  an  efficiency  system 
for  dishwashing,  not  only  doing  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  also  cutting 
out  unnecessary  motion.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  often  we  duplicate  effort, 
carrying  one  large  dish  alone  to  the 
closet  when  plates  could  he  carried  with 
it.  or  taking  two  lots  of  spoons  to  their 
receptacle  when  one  trip  would  suffice. 
There  may  be  waste  motion  even  in  han¬ 
dling  towels  or  dish  mop.  Dishwashing 
becomes  purely  mechanical,  so  we  can 
talk  or  think  of  pleasanter  things,  with¬ 
out  impairing  our  efficiency  in  doing  the 
work.  An  experienced  housekeeper  us¬ 
ually  works  out  her  own  efficiency  sys¬ 
tem.  but  there  are  few  among  us  who 
cannot  find  some  little  point  in  which  we 
can  improve  our  methods. 

A  pleasant  manifestation  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
presentation  of  woolen  blankets  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hard-working  horses  whose  owners 
were  too  poor  to  buy  proper  Winter  cov¬ 
ering  for  them.  All  the  cases  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  S.  I*.  C.  A.,  and  the 
presentation  made  by  agents  of  that 
society.  There  are  many  small  dealers 
in  wood,  coal  and  ice,  and  poor  peddlers, 
who  must  depend  on  their  horses  for 
means  to  earn  a  living.  These  dumb 
servants  are  often  protected  in  Winter 
with  a  tattered  comfortable  or  old  quilt, 
for  want  of  a  better  cover.  Their  strug¬ 
gling  masters  find  it  hard  enough  to 
clothe  themselves  and  family,  and  the 
dumb  partner  thus  fares  but  poorly.  We 
should  like  to  think  that  some  of  the 
wool  made  up  by  farmers’  associations 
finds  its  way  to  such  wearers  as  these. 

* 

The  day  after  Christmas  all  the  mil¬ 
linery  departments  in  New  York  blos¬ 
somed  out  with  displays  of  small  silk 
hats  decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
They  are  very  bright  and  pretty,  though 
they  seem  a  little  out  of  place  in  Janu¬ 
ary  snowstorms.  These  hats  are  small 
toques,  tricornes  and  turbans,  similar  to 
the  prevailing  models  in  velvet  and  vel¬ 
ours.  The  trimming  takes  the  form  of 
wreaths,  sprays  and  garlands,  sometimes 
surrounding  the  crowns,  but  more  often 
across  the  front.  Most  of  the  hats  are 
black,  but  the  trimming  is  very  eay. 
Such  hats  are  very  desirable  for  the  first 
sunny  days,  before  one  wishes  to  take  to 
straw. 


The  One-egg  Cake 

If  Mrs,  C.  F..  who  wrote  the  article 
on  page  l-blb,  “A  Perfect  One-egg  Cake,” 
would  scud  the  measure  of  flour,  perhaps 
we  might  all  do  better  with  it'.  I  made 
one  yesterday,  and  it  was  very  tough, 
which  T  rather  expected  of  a  cake  made 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


92iW5A.  Fancy  bags,  one  size. 

1059.  Emlimidery  design  in  tulip  motif, 
loan.  Embroidery  design,  i  in,  wide. 

9838.  Slip-Oil  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  lb  and  18  years-, 

lord.  Embroidery  design.  1  in,  wide. 

The  faney  hags  will  require  Vi  yard  of  mute- 
rial  any  width.  The  Ill-year  size  blouse  will 
require  l'h  yards  r>f  material  8G  in.  wide,  1% 
yards  40  or  44. 


with  water  and  so  little  shortening.  Let 
Us  hear  from  her  again.  MRS.  II.  H. 

I  think  Mrs.  II.  II.  found  her  cake 
lough  because  sin1  did  not  have  enough 
flour  in  it.  Of  one  brand  of  flour  T  used 
it  to  >k  three  cups,  of  another  brand  over 
four  cups,  lienee  my  reason  for  not  giving 
exact  amount.  Make  it  quite  stiff.  After 
T  had  sent  the  recipe  I  made  a  cake  for 
supper  (exactly  like  recipe  sent),  and  I 
had  to  "heap”  the  shortening  on  the 


spoon,  because  the  sugar  was  so  coarse 
it  would  not  blend  or  cream  with  the 
shortening.  With  fine  granulated  sugar 
the  rounding  tablespoon  of  shortening  is 
enough  in  my  ease.  Will  Mrs.  II.  please 
try  it  again?  Practice  makes  perfect. 

MRS.  i.;,  V. 


More  About  Patchwork 

I  have  a  quilt  of  the  pattern  pictured 
on  page  1335,  November  12,  which  I  was 
told  was  made  in  i860,  It  was  at  that 
time  called  the  Beggar’s  Block,  as  the 
dark-colored  pieces  in  each  block  were 
“begged"  from  or  given  by  friends.  No 
two  were  alike,  and  each  intimate  friend 
or  perhaps  schoolmate  was  represented 
in  the  quilt  by  pieces  of  their  favorite 
print.  1  have  Another  quilt  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern  which  I  bought  at  an 
auction.  This  was  made  about  1870.  It 
was  then  termed  the  Album  quilt,  prob¬ 
ably  because  tbc  names  of  tile  donors  of 
the  colored  squares  were  written  in  pen¬ 
cil  across  the  white  center  and  outlined 
with  black  silk  twist  with  what  was 
known  as  the  double  back  stitch,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  outline  stitch  which  was 
so  much  in  vogue  years  la  I  or.  The  out¬ 
line  stitch  was  worked  from  left  to  right, 
while  the  back  stitch  was  sewed  in  from 
right'  to  left.  T  often  wonder  as  I  look 
at  this  quilt  if  any  of  the  givers  are  yet 
alive.  All  the  names  are  strange  to  me. 
The  quilt  was  made  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York  State.  One  name  has  a 
fascination  for  me.  as  it  starts  off  with 
a  fine  free  hand,  and  finding  the  space 
growing  smaller  dwindles  down  to  rather 
cramped  letters,  finally  euding  with  two 
letters  underneath  the  line,  the  name  be¬ 
ing  Philomona  Rates. 

I  have  a  large  and  I  am  told  quite 
valuable  collection  of  quilts.  Part  of 
them  were  banded  down  to  me  from  a 
famous  family  of  Connecticut  quilt- 
makers.  others  I  have  bought  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  articles.  I  made  quite 
an  extensive  study  of  the  subject  at  one 
time  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  textile  industry  in  the  Fnited 
States.  The  heyday  of  quilt-making 
was  from  about  1840  until  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  earlier  days  woolen  fabrics  were 
commonly  used,  and  the  bliie-and-white 
and  red-and-whitc  coverlids  of  the  early 
days  are  almost  priceless. 

I  Have  never  seen  a  quilt  made  since 
1801  that  could  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  older  ntr-s  in  either  sewing  or  quilt¬ 
ing.  T  suppose  the  uncertainties  of  war 
times  changed  everything,  the  same  as 
tin*  recent  war  1ms  done.  The  quilt  shown 
in  the  picture  is  peculiar  in  tlmt  the 
white  outer  parts  of  ihe  blocks  are  sewn 
directly  together  with  no  contrasting 
color  between,  I  have  never  seen  one 
finished  in  that  way.  My  older  quilt  is 
set  together  with  strips  of  turkey  red. 
about  3  inches  wide  between,  while  the 
other  one  has  bands  of  orange.  Nearly 
all  of  the  real  old-style  quilts  were  made 
with  the  squares  corner  wise  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  des'yi.  This  necessitated  half 
blocks  at  the  corners  and  along  the  sides. 
It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that 
people  do  not  make  more  quilts.  There 
is  a  ready  sale  for  them  among  the  Sum¬ 
mer  people,  who  are  never  far  to  seek  in 
our  pleasant  country. 

MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Farm  crops  have  not  been  encouraging 
with  us  the  past  year.  Pot  ton  is  the  money 
crop  of  this  section  of  the  State.  The 
boll  weevil  made  its  appearance  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  and  literally  stripped 
the  cotton  plants  of  their  loaves,  squares 
and  young  bolls.  This  cut  the  yield  down 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  average  yield. 
However,  the  good  price  has  helped  to 
make  up  for  the  low  yield.  The  excessive 
rainfall  during  .Tune  and  July  practically 
destroyed  the  large  crop  of  both  wheat 
and  oats,  so  that  very  little  of  it  was 
salable,  and  much  of  it  hardly  fit  for  feed. 
The  corn  crop  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  corn  is  now  selling  for  35 
to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Some  might  think 
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Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Ba.ver  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain,  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Mouoaceticaeidester  of  Sallcylicaeid. 
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Women's  Stylisl. 

8  in.slmc  of  genuine 
Hlnck  Kid  I  .rather;  smooth 
fitting,  graceful  walking  ln**t.  Gtyliah i  rubber  lieel; 
neatly  perforated;  good  firm  toltfe.  Medium  toe  as 
shown  or  broad  tor.  , Sta*:e  choice.  'Black  onlya 
Sizes  2  1-2  lo  8.  Prior  per  pair  Postpaid  $1.98. 
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Protect  your  family 

from  colds,  pneumonia,  typhoid  -the  sick¬ 
ness  and  death  Unit  lurk  hi  t!u?  path  to  the 
outdoor  closet. 

A  few  dollar*  invested  in  a  PERFECTION 
INDOOR  TOILET  protects  your  family— 
improvtui  health  -  itterepM‘*  property  value 
by  hundreds  of  dollar*.  A  a  ru*y  to  sot  upas 
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Now  offered  with  Money  -buck  guarantee- 
pay  uf i  your  own  t firms. 

Sold  through  our  TOP  New  York  State  deal¬ 
ers  or  dilvci.  Bend  for  circular  today. 
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|  power  WASHER  | 


'  Farmer' Hero  is  a  Real  “ 
Power  Washer  hullt  eeptOlull.v  — 
for  yottlf  needs  to  be  run  by  »  ZZ 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
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SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  STOCKINGS 

On  ton  or  silk  and  $1.00  and  we  will  re¬ 
make  them  into  a  pair  of  best  glove  silk 
stockings;  using  parts  of  your  old  stock¬ 
ing  for  t  tie  tops,  and  bottoms  for  the  feet. 
Send  lie  extra  for  postage.  A  pair  of  rutiled 
silk  garters  to  match.  50o.  Reference. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Nat'l.  Rank. 
STURGES  MFC.  CO.  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 


Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delirious  flavor,  cloanor, 
cheaper,  no  smoke  hoti-o  needed.  Just  paint  no. 
at  Drug  Stores  Express  prepaid  f«>  ?  ■. 
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this  low  price  disastrous  to  farmers,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  during  the  year's 
when  eottou  was  so  high  corn  was  neg¬ 
lected,  until  there  were  hundreds  of  head 
of  live  stock  that  have  lacked  feed  badly, 
and  now  people  will  turn  tlieir  attention 
more  to  hogs  and  cattle,  so  that  there  will 
be  meat,  milk  aud  butter  in  many  homes 
that  have  scarcely  known  the  taste  of 
these  essential  food  products  for  some 
time. 

Hundreds  of  people  aim  out.  of  work  all 
over  our  Western  country,  and  some  suf¬ 
fering  no  doubt  will  result  daring  the 
present  Winter,  although  conditions  are 
much  better  than  is  reported  from  other 
more  crowded  sections.  With  hundreds 
of  new  farms  being  cleared  up,  fencing 
done  and  quite  a  bit  of  work  going  on  in 
the  towns,  most  any  person  who  is  willing 
to  work  can  find  a  way  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood  Farm  wages  range  from  $1  to  $2 
per  day.  With  living  expenses  low.  free 
fuel  and  water,  many  men  are  saving 
some  money  at  these  prices. 

Our  children  are  now  in  school,  and 
tin1  bulk  of  housework,  care  of  chickens 
and  cow  falls  to  myself.  The  many 
studies  of  high  school  students  of  today 
keep  the  average  child  so  busy  that  there 
is  very  little  time  to  help  with  the  chores. 
Three  of  ours  must  he  in  the  classroom 
at  eight  in  (he  morning,  and  this  means 
that  we  must,  rise  early.  All  lessons  must 
be  prepared  at  home,  which  means  that 
they  must  spend  all  the  time  possible 
getting  lessons  ready.  Tt  takes  time, 
patience  and  money  to  give  children  an 
average  twentieth  century  education,  yet 
they  must  have  it  if  we  expect  thnn  to 
met  the  eompetitkn  which  they  must  bat¬ 
tle  with  in  life*.  MRS.  ut.LIF-  YOBK. 


For  the  School  Lunch 

On  bread-making  day  save  out  enough 
dough  for  a  good  sized  loaf.  Return  to 
mixer  or  pan,  dissolve  a  ]pyel  teaspoon 
of  soda  in  a  very  little  warm  water. 
Beat  up  an  egg  very  light.  Add  soda, 
egg  and  a  teaspoon  of  butter  or  shorten¬ 
ing.  Mix  all  through  the  dough  ;  mix  un¬ 
til  no  spots  or  streaks  are  to  ho  seen. 
Roll  out  one-half  inch  thick,  out  in 
rounds  with  a  doughnut  cutter,  or  cut  in 
inch  strips  and  form  a  figure  eight.  Let 
rise  very  light,  fry  in  deep  fat.  or  cooking 
oil.  They  will  cook  fast.  They  will  soak 
vorv  little  fat,  be  very  light,  and  the 
crust  will  be  nearly  white.  They  are 
nice  with  syrup,  honey  or  fruit.  The 
children  called  them  "bare-fo"ted  cakes.” 

Im  cold  weather  when  making  bread, 
mix  a  little  more  than  your  usual  baking. 
When  light,  bake  what,  you  need,  work 
the  other  down  in  a  dish  large  enough  to 
keep  from  running  over,  cover  tight  from 
mice  and  dust.  The  last  tiling  at  night 
or  first  thing  in  the  morning,  mftko  s-mie 
rolls  (or  long  biscuits).  If  at  night 
cover  and  leave  in  the  cellar.  If  in  the 
morning  put  in  a  warm  place  to  lisp; 
bake  as  you  would  any  biscuit.  When 
they  are  done  and  while  hot.  partly  split 
with  your  fingers,  but  do  not  pull  en¬ 
tirely  apart.  Slip  inside  a  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  or  butter  and  sugar,  spiced  or  sea¬ 
soned  to  taste,  or  any  sandwich  filling 
you  prefer. 

Honey  .Tumbles — Granulated  sugar,  one 
cup;  Now  Orleans  molasses,  one  cup; 
salt,  one  teaspoon;  soda,  1  teasiioon  :  two 
eggs.  Put.  all  together  in  mixing  howl, 
beat  or  stir  until  all  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  Add  flour  enough  to  roll  nut. 
cover  and  leave  until  morning.  Roll  out 
in  the  morning  and  cut.  in  round's  with  a 
hole  in  the  center;  bake.  Very  nourish¬ 
ing  and  economical,  as  butter  costs  nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  other  materials. 

Ginger  Snaps  or  Hubbard  House 
Cookies. — New  Orleans  molasses  two  ear**, 
sugar  one  cup.  vinegar  one  tablespoon, 
salt  one  teaspoon,  soda  two  teaspoons, 
drippings  one  heaped  cup.  ginger  one  tea¬ 
spoon.  flour  to  mix.  Roll  out  quite  thin. 
Bake  in  n  brisk  oven.  They  are  very 
nice  and  thereby  bangs  a  tale. 

When  T  was  filling  the  pails  Jesse  said  : 
“Whv  don’t  you  give  me  some  cookies V” 

“Whv.  I  give  you  all  just  the  same. 
You  are  my  boy  the  same  as  the  others.” 

"But  I  have  bad  no  cookies  in  my 
dinner  in  a  long  time.”  Something  must 
be  wrong,  so  I  put  two  cookies  under  the 
paper  in  the  bottom  and  on  top  two  move. 

When  the  hoy  came  home  at.  night,  he 
reported  the  top  cookies  were  gone.  _  I 
baked  cookies  again.  When  the  cookies 
were  ready  for  baking  I  put  two  nice  ones 
on  a  separate  tin  and  sprinkled  a  bit  of 
red  pepper  on  them.  At  night  the  chil¬ 
dren  reported  that  one  boy  had  the  cook¬ 
ies  in  his  pocket  at  recess  and  was  pinch¬ 
ing  a  piece  at  a  time.  Soon  be  spit  and 
spit,  the  tears  running  down  bis  cheeks. 
He  drank  water  and  put  out  bis  tongue 
to  cool  it.  lie  had  been  taking  things 
out  of  all  the  school  dinners  quite  a  while 
aud  no  one  knew  who  to  lay  it  to.  The 
boy  had  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  at 
borne,  but  a  drunken  father.  MRS.  B. 


Winter  in  Vermont 

We  all  read  some  poem,  sketch  or 
phrase  that  clings  to  us  and  repeats  itself 
to  us  over  and  over,  but  I  think  nothing 
lately  has  recurred  to  me  as  often  as  a 
couplet  I  read  some  months  ago ; 

“Two  men  looked  out  through  prison  bars. 
One  saw  the  mud — the  other,  the  stars.” 

True,  isn't  it?  But  I  think  the  star¬ 
gazer  would  be  the  better  company. 
Judging  from  the  letters  we  can  realize 
that  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  find 
figurative  mud  enough,  but  we  are  glad 
to  read  the  spirit  of  optimism  that  usually 
prevails. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  night  before  Thanksgiving  we  were 
talking  of  our  financial  standing  this 
year  and  last,  and  Jack,  although  the 
best  man  in  the  world,  will  look  for  the 
mud  puddles.  lie  said  he  eoiildu'l  see 
that  he  was  any  better  oil'  this  year,  if  he 
had  even  kept  level.  It  has  been  a  hard 
year;  the  pastures  were  dried,  flies 
abundant  and  butter  prices  low.  and  to 
help  ns  more  wo  found  an  extra  good  new 
milk  cow  had  hung  herself.  There  was 
no  one  to  blame,  just  an  accident,  and 
our  fine  hog  just  died,  so  I  didn’t  blame 
him  much,  but  waited  for  the  boys  to 
speak  and  see  if  they  were  dissatisfied. 

Said  Son :  "We  have  a  much  better 
pair  of  horses,”  for  our  SO-year-old  Dolly 
Morgan,  of  whom  I  wrote,  was  laid  away 
Easter  Sunday,  and  Peggy  Morgan,  aged 
six,  takes  Dolly’s  place,  and  a  nicer  horse 
it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Said  Ted:  "You  have  a  niee  new  re¬ 
peating  rifle  this  Fall,  and  I  have  a  talk¬ 
ing  machine.”  and  the  little  folks  said: 
"We  have  three  new  little  Guernseys  that 
have  come  this  year.”  and  after  a  little 
we  all  were  counting  our  blessing,  and 
concluded  it  was  a  pretty  good  old  world 
after  all. 

There  was  one  cloud  to  mar  the  little 
folks’  pleasure,  and  that  was  that  our 
new  hoy,  who  wasn’t  with  us  last  Thanks¬ 
giving,  could  only  eat  graham  crackers 
for  his  Thanksgiving  this  year,  but  he 
laughed  and  cooed  while  the  rest  of  us 
ate  dinner. 

The  quilt  patterns  are  all  interesting. 
Mother  pieced  one  like  the  pattern  with 
a  cross  in  the  center  of  each  block.  It 
is  the  old-fashioned  ‘'Album  Quilt”;  a 
name  should  be  written  in  each  cross. 
Mother  pieced  hers  nearly  50  years  ago, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  pieced  the 
Log  Cabin,  Hard  Times  and  little  Basket 
patterns. 

I  seem  destined  to  see  all  sides  of  the 
rural  school.  This  year  there  are  but 
five  pupils  in  our  district,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  husband  carry  them  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  ML.  miles  away.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  long,  cold  trip  for  seven-year-old  Bus¬ 
ter,  so  only  Laddie  goes.  At  first  tin1 
novelty  of  carrying  dinners  made  it  fun 
for  him,  then  he  began  doing  errands  at 
noon  for  people,  and  then  spend  the 
money  he  earned  for  candy,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  his  lunch  pail  would  scarcely  be 
touched.  Laddie’s  mother  can  be  hard¬ 
hearted,  so  she  forbade  flic  candy,  except 
occasionally,  and  I  find  his  appetite  is 
better.  _  He  can  buy  fruit  or  tiny  boxes 
of  raisins,  etc.,  but  candy  is  crossed  off. 
Another  thing,  lie  carries  a  pint  of  milk 
every  day.  and  that  is  a  help  to  him.  I 
know.  I  hope  tie  teachers  will  begin  to 
leach  [he  value  of  milk  for  pupils. 

I  wish  the  hot  lunch  problem  could  be 
worked  out  a  bit  better.  Have  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  bad  experience 
with  a  school  that  canned  vegetables  for 
use  in  the  hot  lunch  in  Winter?  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  solution  cf  the 
problem,  but  perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Winter  began  early  in  Vermont,  and 
November  2S  we  had  about  a  foot  of  snow 
and  bail.  Tt  was  hard  for  Peggy  to  make 
the  school  trip,  but  Ted  took  Dick  and 
plowed  out  the  road  before  she  came  home 
at  night.  We  have  never  favored  con¬ 
solidated  schools,  but  so  far  it  works  out 
well,  and  the  experience  of  other  towns 
is  that  when  schools  are  con  sol  ido  ted  the 
roads,  are  kept  in  better  condition,  and 
that  is  a  help  to  a  rural  community. 

One  thing  T  shall  rums  most  of  all  is 
our  neighborhood  Christmas  trpn.  and  I 
think  nil  of  us  will.  The  pupils  fur¬ 
nished  the  entertainment  and  the  women 
remembered  each  with  little  gifts,  not 
enough  to  be  burdensome,  but  a  little  re¬ 
membrance  that  helped  brighten  Winter. 

We  are  all  busy  before  Christmas,  an  1 
perhaps  all  we  can  manage  will  be  a  card 
for  .many  of  our  older  friends,  but  after 
Christmas  let  us  be  sure  to  sit  down  and 
write  Aunt  Susan  and  T’ncle  George,  the 
lady  where  you  used  to  board  (do' yon 
remember  how  she  brought  vou  a  hot 
brick  for  your  feet  on  cold  nighrs,  or  a 
bowl  of  catnip  tea  when  she  thought  you 
seemed  extra  tired?).  Be  sure  to  write 
and  tell  her  you  will  never  forget  it;  per¬ 
haps  next  year  it  may  be  too  late.  The 
older  ones  cannot  get  out  much  in  the 
sunwy  months,  and  a  long,  cheery  ac¬ 
count  of  the  year’s  doings  will  give  them 
something  to  think  and  talk  about  besides 
their  aches  and  pains.  Tell  them  how 
you  put  rolled  oats  on  the  window  ledge 
and  the  little  chickadees  come  and  eat. 
and  perhaps  they  will  do  the  same.  Chick¬ 
adees  are  such  brave  little  birds.  Then, 
ns  you  write,  you  will  remember  thp 
happy  times  and  find  yourself  repeating: 

"Looking  backward  through  the  year. 

Along  the  way  my  feet  have  pressed 
I  find  sweet  places  everywhere, 

Sweet  places  where  my  soul  found  rest." 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Porous  Molasses  Candy 

T  noticed  a  request  for  molasses  candy 
that  was  porous.  As  I  have  a  rule  that 
is  like  that,  I  venture  to  send  it  to  you. 
Take  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut  and  grease  the  saucepan  you  in¬ 
tend  to  use.  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  butter  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 
fThis  is  to  prevent  scorching).  Then  add 
half  a  cup  of  molasses,  a  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  of  vine¬ 
gar  to  the  batter.  Place  these  ingredients 
over  a  medium  fire  and  cook  until  when 
a  little  is  dropped  into  a  glass  of  cold 
water  and  it  hits  against  the  side  of  it. 
it  will  ring.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
pour  on  a  buttered  platter  to  cool.  When 
cold,  pull  until  white.  This  will  be  very 
hard,  white  and  porous.  S.  0.  F. 


Why  bother  to  pump 

and  carry  water? 


When  you  need  water  for  any 
of  the  many  household  or  farm 
chores  it’s  much  handier  to 
open  a  faucet  and  secure  an 
abundance  of  running  water, 
under  pressure. 


equipment  will  enable  every 
member  of  your  household  to 
enjoy  the  convenience  of  run¬ 
ning  water  —  under  pressure. 

This  equipment  means  improved 

sanitation  for  the  farm,  suburban  or 
small  town  home.  With  it  you  may  in¬ 
stall  a  modern  bathroom,  have  water  in 
the  kitchen,  on  the  lawn  and  at  the  bam. 

Easy  to  Install — 

Easy  to  Operate 

Hoosier  Water  Service  equipment  may  be  installed  in  any  home.  There 
is  no  need  to  wait  until  you  build  a  new  home  or  remodel  your  old  one. 
Anyone  can  easily  operate  this  equipment.  Any  power,  electric  motor, 
gasoline  engine,  or  windmill  may  be  used  for  operating  one  of  our 
water  supply  systems. 

Why  not  plan  on  equipping  your  home  with  running  water? 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  learn  how  easily  this  may  be  done. 

t  FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  Y,  •  Kendallville,  Indiana 


DIAMOND 


*£1164  </A*e  Week 


4<For  just  one  week  my  net  profits  were  $164,” 
"■ritea  R.  A.  Moyer.  He  is  only  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  ranking  big  money  acting  as  our  represen¬ 
tative  for  this  wonderful  new  light. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Gives  300  candle  power  soft,  br»I*  t  —  t 
liunt  lithe,  restful  to  eyes.  Costs 
lc  an  evening.  Absolutely  safe. 

Lights  with  match.  Most  wonder- 

of  age - Table  Lamps,  Hanging 

Lamps,  Lanterns.  Bifl  season  now  on.  You 
caa  earn  as  Moyer  has.  Work  all  or  spare 
time.  Committions  paid  seme  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  and  agents  FREE  outfit  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

661  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


R.  L 


Moyer 


fol 


light 


RarroU  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

DdllBlo  Hotel  I'll  inaw  are,  I'ooklnf  ware.  Aluminum  ware,  ete. 

shipped  divert  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


House  a  Home 

Kitchen  work  is  made  much  easier, 
laundry  work  takes  much  less  time. 
Your  wife  has  more  time  to  give 
to  the  children  and  to  sewing  and 
recreation. 

Have  a  bathroom— it’s  a  jov  and  a  benefit. 
Have  kot  running  water — it’s  cheap. 

You  owe  yourself  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  to  make  chores  in  the  barn 
and  around  the  house  easier  and  more 
quickly  done.  You  owe  yourself  and  your 
family  a  Milwaukee  System  ia  the  house — 
to  make  life  worth  while.  The  water  is 
always  direct  from  the  well. 

Send  for  name  of  Heater  and 
Light  Expert  near  you.  He’ll 
tell  you  what  it  will  cost. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  \V  is. 


"A  Pull 
Year’s  Wear 

In.  Every  Pair  of 

ExcellO 

Suspenders 


w — — j6utranle«LiWHUch«dte(Wry  Pair, 

L. Au-Ao f •JjineJ  The  Strech  is  ^ 

I  i  r  In  the  Spring-; 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

If  ho  hasntthem-Send  direct  j 
Accept  no  Substitute 
Look /or  Name  on  Buckles 


ElCfllO 
Sospee<i*r*-  754 


t 


M#fV*  SirW»-50< 
Ud*M***i-OW4r*n* 
Hov  Supper!  *r»  254 

Ho*a  Supper  tar*  254 


Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co. 

-  V  MANUFACTU8IBS.  1 

Adrian,  fylich. 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 


OVERCOATS  12= 

Write  for  Fashion  Book  No.  9  of 
■Suits  and  Overcoats  to  that  Great 
Philadelphia  Clothes  Factory 

Meyers  Bros.,  Inc. 


I  Try  them  tor  piano  finishing  dnd  $et  the  dear  tones  c 
'  J  full  richness  that  come  Irom  usinh 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


vti 


Several  generations  of  manufacturers  of  Pianos, 
aria  other  musical  instruments  have  used  them 
i  best  results.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

10HN  L.  WHITING-),  j.  ADAMS  CO., Boston, U.S.A.  ! 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World  I 


V 


PUSH  HAM 


January  14,  1922 


Cream  Substitutes 

One  of  ray  neighbors,  who  takes  his 
cream  to  the  city,  tells  me  that  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy  his 
cream  now,  because  of  a  new  sort  of 
cream  being  made.  He  claims  that  many 
families  make  it  themselves,  while  others 
purchase  it  from  a  large  milk  dealer  in 
that  city.  The  cream  will  remain  sweet 
regardless  of  the  time  it  stands.  When 
first  made,  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  milk, 
but  when  left  standing  in  a  warm  room 
it  becomes  as  thick  as  cream.  Is  this  an 
oleo  product?  Cau  you  tell  how  it  is 
made?  l.  G. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

Milk  and  cream  have  often  been 
treated  with  various  products,  such  as 
viscogen.  gelatine,  agar,  egg  white,  corn¬ 
starch  and  similar  compounds,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  increasing  the  viscosity 
of  cream,  improving  the  whipping  qual¬ 
ities.  or  simply  to  deceive  the  consumer 
in  regard  to  fat  content. 

The  laws  regarding  the  sale  of  milk 
and  cream  almost  without  exception  pro¬ 
hibit  the  addition  of  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  to  milk  or  cream  sold  as  the  pure 
product.  Even  the  milk  compounds  which 
contain  vegetable  ami  animal  fats,  as 
oleo  and  cocoanut  oils,  would  come  under 
the  above  classification.  In  an  event  of 
sale  of  such  an  adulterated  product  as 
the  natural  product,  the  person  handling 
the  product  would  be  subject  to  legal 
action.  The  use  of  some  distinctive 
qualifying  word  would  place  the  product 
in  another  class  along  with  the  various 
proprietary  lactated  foods,  of  which  a 
great  number  are  on  the  market.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  practices  used 
in  homes  for  the  making  of  such  products. 
Therefore  we  hesitate  to  give  any  direc¬ 
tions.  knowing  that  such  information 
might  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  products’  sale.  j.  w.  n. 


ft.  in  height  iu  front  and  4%  ft.  in  the 
rear.  It  should  be  airtight  on  all  sides 
but  the  front,  which  latter  should  face 
the  smith  or  southeast.  Ample  window 
space  should  be  provided  in  the  front  so 
that  sunlight  may  flood  the  interior,  and 
either  window  or  other  opening  should 
provide  for  the  most  abundant  ventila¬ 
tion.  As  the  cost  will  depend  entirely 
upon  how  it  is  built  and  local  prices  for 
labor  and  material,  no  estimate  of  this 
can  he  given,  but  any  local  carpenter 
should  he  able  to  provide  this  when  the 
style  of  building  is  decided  upon. 

2.  Good  hay  should  be  fed  to  a  milk 
goat,  clover  hay  being  the  best.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  some  grain  should  be  given.  Oats 
and  wheat  bran  are  among  the  best  of 
the  grain  foods.  Corn  is  also  excellent. 
Any  of  the  garden  vegetables  will  be  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  goat,  and  clean  table  scraps, 
bread,  and  the  vegetable  parings  from  tile 
kitchen  help  to  make  the  goat’s  daily 
ration.  If  pasture  and  browse  over  rough, 
wooded  land  is  available,  so  much  the 
better;  less  food  at  home  will  need  to  be 
provided.  A  milk  goat  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  on 
what  it  can  pick  up  around  the  premises, 
however.  It  should  be  well  fed.  with  hay 
and  grain  as  the  basis  of  its  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


O  neglect 
any  dis- 
1  comfort  of 
W^,-\  the  udder 
or  teats  is 
costly.  The 
slightest 
soreness  or  abnormal  condition 
makes  the  cow  restless  and  re¬ 
duces  the  flow  of  milk. 

Cuts,  Chaps,  Scratches,  any  con¬ 
gestion  or  inflammation  can  be 
quickly  cleared  up  by  using  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment 
for  cows.  Caked  Bag  is  promptly 

reduced  by  thi*  noftening  remedy.  A 
great  aid  In  trenting  Bunches  and  Cow 
Pox. 

Bag  Balm,  in  the  liberal  60c  package,  is 
inexpensive  insurance  against  serious 
troubles.  Keep  a  package  on  hand.  Sold 
by  general  stores,  feed  dealers  and  drug¬ 
gists.  Booklet,  4‘Dairy  Wrinkles,"  Free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Cost  of  Feeding  a  Hen 

|  In  a  recent  statement  credited  to  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  Connecticut  egg-laying 
contest,  we  are  told  that  the  annual  cost 
of  feeding  a  hen  is  about  $2  per  year. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  figures  are  as 
low  as  this?  The  general  impression  is 
that,  the  yearly  cost  is  much  higher.] 

It  has  nor  been  possible  for  us  to  work 
Up  all  the  tallies  regarding  the  last  laying 
contest,  but  we  know  from  records  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  that  the  Leghorn? 
will  average  right  around  75  lbs.  of  feed, 
and  the  Rocks,  Reds  and  W.vaudotles 
from  So  to  00  lbs.  of  feed  during  the 
year.  Our  last  car  of  grain  cost  $3$  f. 
o.  b.  Storrs,  and  the  hist  ear  of  mash  cost 
834.70  f.  o.  b.  Willimantie.  01  ,«3S  in 
Storrs,  allowing  ,83.30  for  cartage,  which 
is  a  little  more  than  we  usually  pay. 
The  average  price  of  grain  and  mash  <>n 
the  above  basis  is  .81,00  a  hundred.  Al¬ 
lowing  75  Il>s.  for  the  light  breeds,  this 
means  81.-13  per  lien  for  the  year,  and  on 
an  allowance  of  00  lbs.  for  the  heavy 
breeds  it  figures  .81.71  per  lion.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  in  our  contest  last  year 
there  were  about  50  per  cent  of  each.  light 
and  heavy,  which  menus  then  that  the 
average  expenditure  for  grain  and  mash 
is  83.57,  l  have  allowed  43  cents  pet  hen, 
or  a  total  of  8430  for  the  1,000  itetts  in¬ 
volved.  to  cover  cost  of  grit,  shell,  char¬ 
coal  and  green  food.  I  may  sav  that  in 
general  I  think  these  incidentals  are  usu¬ 
ally  excluded  when  noult.rymen  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  cost  of  feeding  a  hen.  For 
the  most  pan.  they  seem  to  consider  only 
the  mash  and  the  grain.  If  this  is  the 
case  wit  it  your  cor  re  spot  ul  rat,  we  cau  use 
43  cents  a  year  per  hen  to  cover  wast¬ 
age,  loss  by  rats,  changes  in  market 
price,  and  still  lie  within  $2  per  capita. 
I  know  of  several  commercial  poultry  men 
in  out*  State  who  will  subscribe  t"  the 
belief  that  their  hens  are  now  being  fed 
at  .82  a  head  or  less.  w.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 


Hard  Churning;  Strong  Butter 

1.  Will  you  advise  about  churning 
cream  that  apparently  will  not  gather  or 
make  butter?  We  have  only  one  vow. 
She  will  he  fresh  about  the  middle  of 
March.  She  was  fresh  about  the  first  of 
last  Match.  The  last  few  weeks  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  butter  from 
her  cream,  no  matter  how  soon  the  cream 
is  churned.  Is  there  any  known  method 
whereby  we  can  overcome  this  trouble? 
2.  During  the  Summer  my  wife  put  away 
about  25  lbs.  of  butter  in  brine.  We 
have  just  started  to  use  same,  but  find 
it  is  strong.  Do  you  know  of  any  way 
that  this  hotter  may  he  made  useable  for 
table  purposes?  Is  there  any  known 
method  by  which  butter  may  ho  stored 
in  the  Summer  so  it  may  be  useable  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  not  become  strong, 
as  is  our  case?  ,T.  c.  K. 

Ohio. 

1.  Difficult  churning  in  your  case  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  cow  is  well 
advanced  in  her  lactation  period.  The 
fat  globules  at  such  times  become  much 
smaller  than  usual,  and  iu  the  case  of 
some  individual  cows  the  butter  will  not 
churn  at  all.  The  butter  will  churn  sat¬ 
isfactorily  as  soon  its  the  cow  freshens 
again.  It  might  help  some  if  you  ripen 
the  cream  to  a  higher  degree  of  acidity 
and  churn  at  a  higher  temperature.  These 
suggestions,  however,  will  not  always 
overcome  difficult  churning  in  the  case  of 
some  cows. 

2.  When  butter  has  been  stored  at  home 
for  several  months  and  lias  a  so-called 
“strong  flavor,”  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
store  a  desirable  flavor.  The  undesirable 
flavor  may  be  improved  a  little  by  work¬ 
ing  the  butter  over  again  in  the  churn. 
The  butter  should  he  mixed  with  good- 
flavored  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  and 
churned  for  several  revolutions  of  the 
churn.  The  buttermilk  is  then  draw- a  off 
and  the  butter  washed  thoroughly  in  at 
least  four  waters.  It  can  then  be  removed 
from  the  churn  and  worked  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  as  much  water  as  possible.  The 
churning  with  buttermilk  will  cover  up 
to  a  good  extent  the  strong  flavor,  and 
the  subsequent  washings  will  likewise 
improve  the  flavor.  Such  procedure  will 
make  it  possible,  perhaps,  to  use  the  but¬ 
ter  and  avoid  loss,  but  the  quality  of  the 
butter  will  hare  been  lessened  in  that  it 
will  not  have  as  good  appearance  or  body 
as  before.  The  butter  cannot  he  sold, 
exceot  at  a  very  low  price.  This  method 
is  a -Located  merely  to  improve  the  flavor 
so  tb-ii  vour  butter  can  lie  used  at  home 
and  veil!  not  prove  a  total  loss.  Home 
preservation  of  butter  lias  been  discussed 
several  times  in  these  columns,  j.  W.  B. 


Perfect  —  NOW 


"BOG  SPAVIN  nn<I  Tlioroplo  US  Iw an  arahhORO 
head  removed  —  mil  a  Irneo  of  it  left;  cured 
completely"  A.  M.  Gilbert,  Martinehurc.W. Va, 
"Contracted  Honfa.Sh-ii-  Unit.  Strained  Tendons, 
ruff*.  cured  all  with  Savc-Ttie-Horae"—  W.  F. 
Wright,  Averilt  Park,  N.  Y. 

"Save-The-Hone  Is  a  wonder— cured  spavin 
with  about  bottle— no  sign  of  lameness 

now- worth  double  what  I  paid  for  him." 
Wm.  Leigh,  Box  3K,  ClnnwllilAni.  Man.,  Coo. 
For  over  28  years  SAV1C-THK-HORSE  hnn  the 
unrivaled  record  of  curing  when  everything  else 
fait*.  Corc9  white  horse  works. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  guaranteed  bv  ,S "oned  MONEY-BACK  Con¬ 
tract  to  cure  Rim-bone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  orTcndon  lliscnses. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Ihl-page  Save-The-Horso 
Book  on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all 
forinsof  tamoness;  alsosnmple  of  GUARANTEE 
And  expert  veterinary  advice—  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  a.nd  Praters  with 
s  Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid.  A 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain- 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  fit st  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  IS  Easton,  Pa. 


MINERAL#, 

^COMPOUND 


MaXS  ‘  Will  you  dance  with  mo  this 
f< ix  trot  th<»  orchestra  has  just  started?” 
Maid :  “They’re  not  playing  a  fox  trot; 
il  was  the  waiter  who  dropped  a  stock  of 
dishes.” — Answers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  sausiaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  caseR. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Feed  It  Straight 


Made  from  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  dried  brewers’  grains,  corn  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal  and  salt . 

Analysis:  Protein  20%,  Fat  5%,  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  55%,  Fiber  9%. 

Results:  We  ask  you  to  try  it  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 

Chapin  &  Company’s  reputation  for  manufacturing  good 
feed  stands  behind  Ajax.  We  use  exactly  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients  as  we  do  in  Unicorn. 

Compare  Ajax  with  any  other  20%  feeds  on  the  market  as 
to  fat  content  and  fiber.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself —  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  for  a  dairy  cow.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in  bloom 
during  the  entire  lactation  period  and  get  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  from  each  individual. 


ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN 

FAT 

FIBER 

uswHroMu: 


Size  of  Henhouse;  Feeding  a  Goat 

1.  I  have  125  White  Leghorn  pullets 
which  are  likely  to  lay  in  the  next  three 
months  HOW  much  will  it  cost  to  build 
a  shed  for  them,  and  will  you  state  all 
the  dimensions?  2.  Will  you  give  me  a 
good  ration  of  feed  for  a  Maltese  goat? 
Our  goat  has  been  giving  us  from  two  to 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  hut  she  caught 
a  cold,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  about  one  glass  of  milk  only.  r.  o. 

Rosedale.  N.  Y. 

1.  A  poultry  house  10  by  30  ft.  in  size 
would  he  suitable  for  125  pullets,  giving 
room  for  a  few  more  to  he  added  if  it  be¬ 
comes  advisable  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
flock.  Such  a  house  should  he  about  71/. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHAPINS- CO. 

HAMMOND.IND. 


327  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


131  State  Street 
Boston,' Mass. 
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r  Get  Oun 
Low  Prices 
id  Easy  Ter  msi 


A  Champion  Guernsey 

Golden  Coronet  of  Jean  Du  Luth 
S1283,  a  Guernsey  cow  bred,  owned  and 
tested  by  Jean  Du  Luth  Farm,  Ine., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  new  Minnesota 
champion  in  Class  FF,  and  is  the  holder 
of  second  place  among  all  Class  FF  cows 
of  the  Guernsey  breed,  having  produced 
12253.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  7211.00  lbs,  of 
butterfat  in  (he  2 Va -year-ohl  division  and 
carrying  a  calf  205  days  of  her  testing 
period. 


More  News  from  the  Ox  Team  Express 

William  E.  Bedell  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
a  It.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  received  during  the 
past  week  an  interesting  letter  from 
Jacob  C.  Berrang,  who  with  his  wife  is 
on  his  way  across  the  continent  by  ox 
train.  When  Mr.  Berrang  wrote,  on 
December  23.  he  was  at  Seymour,  Ind., 
and  he  said  his  next  stop  would  be  at. 
Mitchell,  in  the  same  State.  Part  of  the 
letter  is  taken  up  with  personal  refer¬ 
ences,  Mr.  Berrang  and  Mr.  Bedell  hav¬ 
ing  been  dose  friends  while  they  were 
residents  of  Asbury  Park  some  twenty- 
odd  years  ago.  Mr.  Berrang  was  in  the 
bicycle  business,  the  firm  being  known  as 
Berrang  &  Zaoharias. 


hear  from  you  and  that  you  are  one  of 
The  It.  X.-Y.  family.  You’re  in  good 
company.”  Mr.  Bedell  asked  the  trav¬ 
eller  why  he  did  not  make  the  trip  by 
auto,  and  Mr.  Berrang  wrote  back : 

“Replying  to  your  question  as  to  why 
I  do  not  make  (he  journey  in  a  ‘Tin 
Lizzie.'  1  answer  that  hundreds  of  times 
daily.  I'm  used  to  it.  I  have  no  'Liz¬ 
zie,'  and  there  would  be  no  fun  in  it  for 
me.  I’ll  wager  you  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  if  I  were  traveling  in  a  'Lizzie'  you 
would  not  have  wasted  the  paper*  to 
write  me.  Now,  would  you?” 

Mr.  Berrang  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
caravan  was  snowed  in  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  adds: 

“There  has  been  a  hard  sleet  storm  for 
two  days,  ami  we  are  just  lying  to  amid¬ 
ships  or  riding  anchor  until  the  storm 
passes  over.  If  the  river  doesn't  wash 
the  bridges  away,  we  will  be  on  our  way 
again  soon.” 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

We  atill 
*  o  m  e  12  oo.J 
op.  e  n  tfiTt- 


No  Use  for  “Skim”  Cheese 

I  find  it  advisable  to  cut  fats  out  of  my 
diet  for  a  while,  and  want  to  change  from 
the  ordinary  “cream”  cheese  (I  am  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  cheese  eater l  to  skim 
cheese,  but  cannot  buy  that  kind  here.  I 
ordered  one  from  a  Baltimore  dealer,  but 
he  has  just  written  me  that  there  are  no 
“skims”  on  sale  in  that  city.  I  see  them 
quoted  in  the  market  reports,  so  judge 
that  they  must  be  on  sale  somewhere.  If 


ultimate  consumer, 
of  skim-milk  before 


GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkuhire  barrow,  shown  by  Pentia. 
State  College  at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  as  well  as  h is  sire  and  dam  were  bred 
by  ns.  Selected  gilts  both  bred  and  open  of  the  same  blood 
lilies  now  for  sale.  H  C.  *M.  8.  H»rp«nilin»,  Oils.  Dundee.  N.  ». 


GUERNSEY 

produce  persistently  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  high  production 
year  after  year.  Murne  Cowan, 
former  World's  Record  Guern¬ 
sey,  on  official  year's  test  at 
6  years,  produced  845  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  Again,  at  8  years, 
she  made  1,098  lbs.,  and  at 
eleven,  791  lbs.  Her  milk  for 
the  three  records  averaged 
19,373  lbs.  per  year. 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 
"The  Siam  of  the  Guernsey" 

THE  AMERICAN  CUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  IV. 28  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

HOLIDAY  SPECIAL  SALE 

40  Sows  and  Gilts,  bred  to  onr  noted  boars  for 
spring  litters.  .Sows  that  have  had  litters.  Price 
#50  to  #75  each.  Gilts  to  farrow  their  first  litter, 
#35  to  #50  each.  Summer  Shouts,  either  sex.  #35 
to  #35  each.  August  and  September  pigs,  either 
sex.  #8  to  #15  each.  When  taken  in  lots  of  three 
or  more  we  pay  Express  charge. 

Bichard  H  Stone,  Trumansburg’,  N.  Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Prices  for  January  only.  Pigs  3-mos.  old.  $10  each. 
Bred  Sows.  $50.  Service  Boars.  830.  We  Guar¬ 
antee  oar  Prices  lower  than  other  breeder*  with 
quality  above  all.  E  G.  FISHER.  Prop.,  Hamilton  N  t. 


SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  S|WInff,  1922,  litters  to  a  good  on  or  Syitiboleer 
5th.  all  cholera  immune.  No.  181200.  for  Price  address 

J.  E.  WAThOJi  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Iream  Bred  Berkshires 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

a  weeks  old,  $6.  H.  D.  Adams,  Titusville,  Pa. 


BKK  KSII I  It  KS.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pit's  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOlt  KAIUIS.  Hartfleld.  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs  £  SfSE 

liia-d  l"  Or  Orion  Sensation  2nd  and  Jr  herd  me,  Koyal 
Sanitation.  GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale.  N,  J, 


ni  TIJ  AEC  doe  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensation 
Breeding  Spring  Boars  und  Bred 
Gilts  for  sale.  K.  M.  PAT  lIXSTON  Sc  siiji.  Mtrnfndd,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O,  I.  C.  und  Chester  White  l*lg«  and  bred  sows. 
kXljENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Waitoik.  Xkw  York 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

A  few  choice  Fall  pigs  left  at  $25.00  each. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  First  choice 
Spring  Pigs.  Buy  the  Best.  We  bar  none. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

Bellvale  New  York 


finer  Humrw  niroc  lb.nr  Pigs:  Unrelated  Pair*  and  Trios, 
ncg.  lid  111  p3  nilcS  p.reil  o.ws  and  silts.  Write  for 
Pnoes.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Cuba,  New  York 


RitrTvno  DIP'*  Resr-  F'r‘-'L'-  lbs.  Sows.  *11:  Boars, 
Dig  type  U .  I.  U.  3  £18;  tt-wtta.  pigs,  *!».  All  V-L  Bleed¬ 
ing-.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  8.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  ». 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks.  to 
10-mos.  old.  Send.  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices, 

Edward  Walter  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale  4  Bulls  Calves 

Two  sited  l  y  grandson  of  Mu-  Eciio  Sylvia.  Two 
sued  by  a  30-1 1 1  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiac. 
Dams  on  test:  records  of  over  20  to  25  lb..  1  to  2-yr 
and  sti  gaining.  Pi  ice.  $40  to  #175. 

RIVERCCNE  STOCK  FARM  L.  C  DAY  New  Berlin.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

•i  vcar-nlds,  tnhvroiilbi  testeu.  dO-day  guarantee,  fiesh  or 
Sui.ii  due.  Oniid.v  breeding  Furm  For  «sile,  ideal 
Summer  hornc,  ibibving  .  r  cattle  breeding,  til  AS.  A. 

MOW  FI. I..  Ilou  i  ll.,  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y.  TO  miles 

west  N.  V.  I'.  Erie  R.  R. 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  ‘Vo 

cows  anil  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  Ji.Y. 


Holttrln-Krleelau  ll.ltir  ami  Hull  Cal>«.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  giadc  Splendid  individuats  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroe  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McEn«.  Canland  Co..  N.V 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  aL  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


X-.ARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

CREST MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury.  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire  Hams  I  ami  2  vears  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  C,  BOW  EH,  LutllowviUe,  N.  T. 


M.  price  cuts, 

honestly  based 
in  low  cost  of 
..  .  .  ““““VS!  ,r,4  labor,  mako 

cam  the  lowest  priced  Silos  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Keal  Harzalns- the  kind  you  havo 
bsuo  looking  for.  In  addition  wo  give 
easiest  terms,  undinako  early  order  dla- 
count  and  club  ihltuDentprupoaiUnn. 

NeWjfossSilo 

CHAMPION 

Wrlt*a»  todJLr-.aur*  whrth#r  yon  want 
the  bent  #ilo marl#  hk*Oto  Champion  oil- 
niloda  Absolutely  t>rrmin«it-or  a  good 
pi  I- filled  nilo  lik»»  In#  New  Ron*  uuar*n- 
t-Hd  for  VO  year#.  Mention  n|»o  wented 
liittu  vrutrh  ns  turprUa  *ou  with  low  nrtco 
arui  Wfindo rial  )**rtioulfcrfl  free 

^  THE  E«  W.  BOSS  CO. 

Dept.  270  Springttold,  Ohio 


A  New  Gold  Medal  Jersey  Bull 

Sophie  lOth’s  Tormentor  113302,  one 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club’s 
silver  medal  bulls,  has  just  qualified  for 
a  gold  medal.  This  sire  has  41  daugh¬ 
ters  that  have  qualified  for  the  Register 
of  Merit,  and  they  have  completed  57 
tests  to  date,  of  which  20  records  are 
over  500  lbs.  butterfat  The  three  daugh¬ 
ters  qualifying  this  sire  for  a  gold  medal 
follow : 

Sophie's  Tormentor's  l-llindn  Age  Milk  Fat 
37<>898.  Dam:  Lass  47tli 

of  Hood  Farm  240827 _  4-9  15.853  891.00 

Sophie's  Tormentor’s  Kivu 
3S3019.  Dam:  l.ass  38th 

o.’  Hood  Farm  223028  _  4-8  14,504  799.13 

Sophie's  Tormentor's  Floss 
387409.  Pam:  Sophie's 
Agnes  298759 .  4-1  13,339  741.21 

The  gold  medal  will  be  sent  to  Ed.  C. 
Lasater,  Falfurrias,  Texas,  who  is  the 
last  recorded  owner  of  this  fine  animal. 


Does  Your 
Silage  Freeze  ? 


Craine  Silos  are  real  paying 
investments.  Constructed 
with  triple  walls  which  keep 
out  the  cold  better  than  any 
other  silo  made,  they  hold 
the  original  freshness  of  the 
silage  indefinitely,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  repairs  for  years. 

The  inner  wall  of  perfectly  fitted 
staves  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
Silafelt — waterproof  and  frost-re¬ 
sisting.  The  famousspiral  Craine- 
lox  covering,  protecting  every 
inch,  binds  both  into  a  strong, 
sturdy  silo.  The  Craine  is  a 
permanent  building  that  pays  rich 
dividends  yearly. 

At  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo, 
your  old  stave  silo  can  be  rebuilt 
into  a  permanent  Craine.  Write 
for  details  and  for  the  beautiful 
new  catalog  explaining  Craine 
Triple  Wall  and  Crasco  Silos. 

Special  Discount  Allowed 
For  Orden  Placed  This  Month- 

Craine  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


97.t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.Mr.  LSerrang  writes;  “I  m  pleased  to 


FA1RVDALE  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Bulls 

LANGWATER  ARCHER,  a  son  of  Lnng- 
water  Warrior  ami  Lang  water  Diva,  a 
daughter  of  Iteheu  Daisy  3rd. 

BtD  ALBERT,  a  son  of  lied. Vs  Slay  King 
and  hlng'a  Aiburta,  785  lbs.  fat-Sth  place 
in  Class  R. 

Our  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  May  Rose 
Xing.  Itcheil  Daisy  3rd.  and  Gulden  Secret. 

We  have  a  few  young  bulls  priced  to  sell. 
And  we  also  have  a  few  females  which  we 
will  price  to  our  bull  customers. 

F.  W.  DUBOC,  Supt.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Westview  Glen  Laddie 

b'.ru  Jaii.  U,  1221  ;  slifil  by  Ijuigwuter  I'ltimas, 
whose  Hi  nt  daughter  “U  test  has  just  produced  1810 
lbs.  of  milk  iiud  M.ai  Lbs.  of  fat  in  one  month  Tim 
(him  in  King's  Lovely  Lassie,  a  granddaughter  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  test  and  in  1X1  day*  has  produced 
6,002  Iks.  milk  anil  2'>3  tin.  fat.  This  culf  is  straight 
and  clean,  and  from  a  herd  under  Federal  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  past  two  years.  The  (list  check  for 
geis  him.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N  Y. 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 


John  W.  German 
Owner 


Robert  B.  Harris 
Superintendent 


- - SPECIAL  OFFER  ~ 1 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  two  ret-itterei!  hulls  ready 
forBerviee  fruth  A.  It,  stock  oti  noth  snle»  for  #1  SO 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  fruui  six  to  nine 
month"  old  for  Si  00  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmer*. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  tohassel.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices.  Bulls  $150-S250.  Females 
S300-SS00 

P.  F.  Staple*,  Mirr.,  Ea»t  IlolilMton,  Man*. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  roHsl ale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  uud  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op* 
portunlty  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  front  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  nt  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  Ue  test*-d.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWk  oklkt  FARMS.  22  S.  tU  St.  Phlla..  Pt. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanno  Co  New  York 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

8  inns,  S65.  Grandson  of  imported  cow  Pure 
Bred  Hampshire  Sow  s :  farrow  in  spring.  $50. 
E.  B.  F1GGS  R.  0  I  Oclmar,  Delaware 


C  —  ri  ran  fciir  ilic  (lie:  UIlUll-  Ul  II  UlMlor 

who  htimfipH  the  host  grade  of  skims  I 
shall  npprpcintp  it  very  much.  t\  a.  b. 
North  Carolina. 

It  would  bt>  difiicult  to  buy  skim  cheese 
in  Iko  open  market  anywhere;  at  least  its 
manufacture  is  no  longer  profitable,  and 
I  do  not  know  where  it  could  he  found, 
even  on  a  physician's  prescription.  Sou 
call  make  your  own  skim  cheese  and  get 
it  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  market 
cheese  after  it.  lias  passed  through  sev- 

oenl  hnn.I.i  ah  it  .  .......  *  it 


“age";  let  it  ripen  until  it  gets  sour 
(thick)  :  break  up  this  curd,  somewhat 
finely,  then  slowly  scald  it  in  its  own 
whey  until  it  reaches  about  HO  degrees, 
and  hold  it  there  for  about  20  minutes. 
Then  drain  dry  from  the  whey,  salt 
slightly,  and  you  have  skim  cheese  par 
excellence,  as  you  only  have  practically 
pure  casein,  and  that  is  the  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  of  skim  cheese.  That  you  make 
is  eatable,  but  the  chief  use  of  market 
skims  is  to  make  up  into  billiard  balls 
and  toilet  sets.  j.  q. 

Ohio. 


German  Shepherd  ISaS 

SUtrusk.  I’l-rs  hviul  10e  for  liu*.>  instructive  list. 
NISIIVV  COI.UK  KKNNF.I.S.  \\  .  R.  VVut.on. 
Mgr,,  ilox  1743,  Maroil.  Mo.,  formerly  nt  OaLlnml.  tons 


A.  I  XI  33  XD  A.  Xj  E  S 

By  leading  sires  and  from  best  type  matrons  only 
Olir  puppi  -s  li.'ivn  woil  24  ]irU«S  this  fall.  15  firsts. 

e.  I1ASM1SSKN  ir.Y.  I*.  Dover,  N.J. 

F  E  R.  Tl  E  T  S 

for  bunting  mid  killing  rots.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  fl  ee,  l.t-vl  F'sirnsu  ortb  New  Lomlon,  Ohio 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Great-Grandsons  of 


K&  GUERNSEYS 

choice  Bu.l  Calves,  ranging  in  'ages  from  three 
nmiulis  to  a  serviceable  age.  Mistier  Seuuel  and  May 
Rose  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  and  fvnin 
Dams  doing  400  to  Gun  'bs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
cue.  These  are  price,  ro  sell.  Address: 

It. -V  I’Oil  K  Its,  Stoncy  Hill  Farm*.  Glcn.haw,  I’n. 


Kpoi]  Ynur  Herd  w'**’  »  Son  of  Colonel 
dtilU  I  UUl  Ut  I  U  Spoltswood  of  Wnkapalu 

57148,  who  has  7  Dams  in  4  generations  that  aver¬ 
age  13991.00  ll»s.  Milk  and  710.0(1  His.  Fat.  Herd  ta- 
lieirnliu  tested  and  Dams  on  A.  K.  test. 

f  1  /’  «  L."  W”  C  I  II.,  -I -.1  ■  I  _  Ik. 


Florliam  Farm  Guernseys ^ f 

grade  cow  s  AVe  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  rea.siuiaide  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr..  Madison,  N.  J, 


OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 


lJ-4075  H.  t\  All  out  of  Heyister  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  lo  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 


HAMILTON  FARM 


Gladstone.  N.  J 


For  Sale- JERSEYS  Bulls-A  Iso  Heifers 

Sophie  Tormentor  r., c  <lin lt.  the  kind  that  yci  large  aiul 
great  Pi-oiUlO,  is.  II.  ,1.  Kcni-pp.  McYcytpw a,  P«. 


Registered  II  AMDS  II I  UK  DOWN  K\V  KS  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Kwcs  and  Ham  1  ambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TKlKR,  <it.,\l>STONK,  N.  J 


ForSaie 


Reg.  IIAMPSIHKK  SIII  F.P.  RAM 9  and 
EWES.  Apply  OPHIB  t- UtM.  Purr  hue,  S.  g. 


tered  Kedcrnl  accredited  herd,  mid  Ihiroc  red  pigs,  tor 
ale  at  reasonable  prices.  «.  C.CIICNEY,  Culletan-an  Hudson,  H.y 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns^1  Cj 

tor  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers, 
luqiiines  invited,  wttaur  SKOvF  FtftM,  W>ihin«ii«.illi.  a.  » 


REQ.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  imp.  Ram. 
Also  Bams.  STEVENS  BROS..  H  ILson,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 

I  Have  Kean 1 1 t'ul  Thoroughbred  ANGORA  PATS 
\M>  KITTENS  for  sab-.  Males,  $6  :  Females,  $5. 

JOHN  S.  If  A  N  I-ETT,  Pine  Tree  Cat  Firm,  Huekiille,  Mulue 


CUTTERS,  SLEIGHS,  and  WAGONS 

SLABY  VEHICLE  WORKS,  Traverse  City.  Mich. 

Lamest  manufacturer  of  cutters  in 
the  United  States.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  our  make  write 
for  catalogue  and  prices.  Save 
money. 


Live  Stock  News 


WITTE 


EnoinegBmees 


January  14,  1022 


Sr  Every  Concrete  Job 

_ tiitt 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


nations  lor  Orood  Sow  and  Family  Cow 

How  should  I  food  a  brood  sow?  The 
ford  I  have  on  hand  now  is  sweepings  of 
the  mill  floor.  J)o  you  think  that  is  all 
right,  or  would  it  he  better  to  get  other 
feed?  If  so.  wlmt  kind,  how  many  limes 
a  day  should  she  he  fed,  and  how  much 
at  each  feeding?  We  have  some  skim- 
milk  nod  some  whey.  2.  1  have  some 
ground  buckwheat,  about  MOO  lbs.,  with 
about.  HO  lbs.  middlings  ami  50  lbs.  hom¬ 
iny'  feed.  Is  that  all  right  to  feed  my 
rows,  with  hay,  straw  and  cornstalks  for 
roughage?  3.  If  the  landlord  sells  the 
place  I  am  on  how  long  a  time  do  i  get 
to  find  another,  and  must,  the  notice  to 
vacate  be  written?  F.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

1.  Mill  sweepings  vary  materially  in 
composition  and  should  not  be  relied  upon 
exclusively  to  provide  the  daily  ration 
for  a  brood  sow.  If  it  seems  necessary 
to  use  material  of  this  character  it  should 
not  constitute  more  than  25  per  rent  of 
the  ration.  A  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cornnieal,  ground  oats  and 
mill  sweepings,  provided  5  lbs.  of  tankage 
or  oilmen!  was  added  to  each  H><>  lbs.  of 
the  combination,  would  he  satisfactory. 
Feed  the  brood  sow  from  I  ll>s,  to  <i  lbs, 
of  tills  feed  per  day,  depending  upon  her 
size  and  condition.  It  is  important  that 


Profitable  Pig  Feeding 

IIow  many  early  Spring  pigs  can  I 
raise  under  the  following  conditions,  and 
will  they  make  a  profit?  I  have  about 
one-fourth  acre  available  for  rape  pas¬ 
ture,  from  eight  to  10  gallons  of  skim- 
milk  per  day,  and  would  like  to  feed  corn 
and  tankage  in  a  self-feeder.  What  I 
would  like  Is  just,  economical  gain  at  a 
minimum  of  labor.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

The  conditions  that  you  have  described 
ought,  to  enable  you  to  produce  pork  pro¬ 
fitably.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  produc¬ 
tive  land,  if  seeded  early  in  the  Spring, 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  10  lbs.  oats, 
t  lbs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  0  lbs.  lied 
clover,  ought  to  .support  two  brood  sows 
and  their  litters  (10  pigs)  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Of  course  this  for¬ 
age  crop  will  have  to  be  supplemented 
with  grain  and  tankage,  as  yon  have  indi¬ 
cated.  With  skim  milk  available  it.  is 
not  necessary  to  utilize  ns  much  tankage, 
for  either  of  these  products  will  supply 
animal  proleiu  in  available  form.  Brood 
sows  nursing  pigs  will  do  well  if  allowed 
the  free  choice  system,  and  under  the 
conditions  mentioned,  and  provided  they 
are  full-fed  on  corn  and  tankage,  you 
might  double  the  number  of  brood  sows. 
I  should  make  sure,  however,  that  the 


THINK  of  the  dozens  of  concrete  jobs  that  you 
would  like  to  do  on  your  farm— building  fence 
posts,  silos,  well  tops,  feeding  doors,  foundations, 
.  sidewalks— improvements  that  mill  add  15%  to  it$ 

y//i  valuation. 

With  o  thoroughly  reliable  farm-size  concrete 
VWKv  mixer,  it's  easy  work— and  quick  work.  You  can  do 
[Bp-  the  job  in  one-third  the  time.  You  can  save  from 
$5.00  to  $18.00  a  day  on  labor. 

The  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER,  made  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  concrete 
mixers  in  the  morld.  Is  built  to  just  fill  the  bill  for 
|  your  farm  needs.  A  sturdy,  heavy-duty  outfit  built 
on  the  self-same  design  end  of  the  same  high-grade 
M  materials  as  the  famous  line  of  larger  Jaeger  mixers. 

1  Why  experiment  with  an  unknown  make  when 

\\  you  can  buy  this  standard  Jaeger  outfit  at  such  a 
iA  rock-bottom  price?  The  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER, 
2C  on  truck, complete  with  engine,  sells  for  $1 33;  on  truck 
Jjffl  without  engine,  $68;  on  skids,  $48.  Mail  the  coupon 
| ;  j  today  for  complete  information. 

pi  THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  CO. 

VM  Dept-  204  Columbus,  Ohio 


AAVIMIXTK 

Dent.  *0*  Columbus.  Ohio  «* 


Machine  Company  4/Ck'** 

",  „  complete  W— <*■  »»  V™'  FAKM  M”‘“ 


Upward 


B  Thousands  in  Use  fiictioQ  jlistitil’9  IDVC9-  J 

tigatiug  our  wonderful  offer:  u  brand  new,  well 
nude,  cany  running,  easily  clnunod,  perfect  Bkiin- 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
n*/A.  <•/".>.(/.  Mak.-a  tliirk  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrated  our  low  priced,  largo 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  Is  a  nanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
priced  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

•  t  m  .  4  •%  ^  ..  . . .  ..4  /.It..-  i  It.  .  llllllif  tal.iil  C  At  all  u*  I 


Wliothor  diiirr  i.lnrtro  or  mnall,  do  not  tail  to  our  nr  rat  offer,  Our  rirhiy  ■  Hurt  rot. •.!  c«toln«.  •»■» 
I n,  ....  refluert.  >«  nnuwt  complete,  •labor.otn  awl  interMting  took  on  truai  Mporator*.  Wsstern 

order*  filled  bom  Western,  points.  Write  today  tor  catalog  nml  see  our  Idg  money  earing 

prOpbuitiOft. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N. Y* 


Change  in  Dairy  Feeding 

Will  you  assist  me  In  n  formula  of 
grain  to  lw  fed  to  Jersey  on t tie?  At  tlio 
present  time  l  am  feeding  equal  parts  of 
bran,  gluten,  cornnieal.  oilmeal,  ground 
oals  and  cottonseed.  For  roughage  corn 
fodder  once  a  day  and  a  first  grade  of 
early  cut  mixed  bay.  I  want  to  start  the 
year  using  cobmeal,  aud  my  corn  fodder 
will  be  gone  the  first  of  February.  I 
have  a  herd  test  of  over  5  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat  now,  aud  do  not  wish  to  reduce 
this  percentage  of  butterfat  when  I 
change  formulas.  B.  a.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

The  contemplated  change  in  your  ra¬ 
tion  would  not  affect  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  your  milk.  This  quality  is  not 
permaneullv  influenced  by  the  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  although  it  is  possible  t"  make  tem¬ 
porary  fluctuations  by  making  constant 
variations  in  ihe  feed  supplied.  The  pro¬ 
portions  that  you  have  been  using  ought 
to  give  satisfactory  results;  but  for  var¬ 
ious  reasons  1  should  make  certain 
changes,  and  believe  that  the  following 
combination  would  be  more  desirable:  200 
lbs,  eorn-aucl-cob  meal,  200  lbs.  bran.  150 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Tllia 
will  give  you  approximately  a  10  per 
cent  protein  feed.  If  your  animals  are 
in  good  condition  and  are  high  producers 
a  ration  carrying  more  protein  would  be 
necessary. 


FULL  Silo 


Silos  with  ordinary  roof3  can  only 
bo  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
Globe  Silos  with  their  extension  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  Silo.  The  nearly  at  r  night  sided 
ot  llie  roof  permit  a  fultSilo,  level  at  the 
top,  after  the  sUnge  butt  settled.  Globes 
keep  Bitage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Price  a  ofC  lobe  Silos  back  to  /9/7/eve/s. 
Write  today  lor  catalog  describing  other 
exclusive  features,  and  get 
particulars  of  special  extra 
mfhlnT'ifTft  discount  tor  early  orders. 

M  I  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

Jjjjii .  11  i  Z-1Z  Willow  St., Sidney, N.Y. 


Direct  From  Factory • 

WITTE  factory  prlcedirectsaves  you  money. 
NewQUOtations  are  from  $20  to$4001cna  than 
they  were  Ia3t  year.  All  sixes  and  sty  let  cut 
In  proportion, Including  loj Saw*— TfeeSaet — 
Podabi*  Cutoff  Saw*  and  Stationary  Burl  Saw*. 

Liletime  Guarantee.  *S“K23 

we  will  send  catalog  and  lowest  price” 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  as  you  wish. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


“Yorn  clerks  seems  to  ho  in  a  fjood 
humor  this  morning,"  remarked  the  friend 
of  the  great  merchant.  "Yes.”  replied  the 
great  merchant.  "My  wife  has  just  been 
in.  and  it  tickles  them  to  death  to  see 
somebody  boss  me  around.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


55. 


Water  Connection  for  Henhouse 

l  would  like  informal  inn  on  laying  of 
wntcr  pipes  to  henhouses.  I  desire  to 
put  in  concrete  floor.  Where  should  pipe 
enter  house  so  that  if  repair  work  were 
necessary  the,  floor  would  not  have  to  be 
torn  up?  Also,  I  want  it  so  arranged  as 
not  to  freeze  in  Winter.  K.  S.  W. 

A  water  system  of  this  kind  can  lie 
made  us  outlined  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  The  ntfliu  is  laid  below  frost,  along 
the  outside  of  the  building,  preferably 
the  warmer  side,  ami  the  one  free  from 
roof  water.  Tees  are  put  in.  one  for  each 
pen  or  place  where  water  is  desired,  and 
a  short  length  of  pipe  earrying  a  cut-off 
threaded  into  them.  This  permits  the  up¬ 
right.  part  to  he  brought,  up  inside  the 
building. 

The  cut-off  should  either  be  of  the  type 


Plan  far  Water  Connection 


known  as  a  drainage  fitting,  or  a  small 
hole  should  be  drilled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  upright  section  of  pipe  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  water  contained  in  the  up¬ 
right  section  after  the  water  is  turned  off 
So  ,  <  The  pipe  should  also  be 

filled  in  around  with  clean  cinders  or 
gravel,  to  provide  drainage  for  the  water 
left  m  the  upright  pipes  after  it  is  used 
each  tune  With  the  main  line  out  of 
doors  in  tliis  way  it  can  be  dug  up  for 
repairs  without  disturbing  the  inside  of 
the  house.  If  desired,  the  line  can  be 
run  inside  and  a  narrow  strip  of  floor 
laid  separately  over  the  pipe,  permitting 
it  to  he  easily  broken  up  and  removed 
when  necessary.  If  the  line  is  laid  near 
the  center  of  the  building  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  as  deep  to  avoid  frost  as 
it  is  on  the  outside.  r.  h.  8. 

Hammering  Circular  Saw 


Four  years  ago  1  bought  a  32-in.  cir¬ 
cular  saw  for  cordwood.  This  has  been 
ground  twice;  teeth  are  about  in. 

long.  Ts  it  dangerous  to  use  it  without 
hammering  it?  If  so,  can  you  give  in¬ 
structions  so  a  novice  could  hammer  it? 
A  saw  firm  would  charge  for  the  work 
within  about  $2  of  the  original  cost. 

Trinidad,  Wash.  c.  it.  rr. 

This  question  was  referred  by  me  to  a 
large  saw  company.  Because  of  their 
wide  experience  it  was  thought  that  they 
could  give  the  best  information  on  the 
subject : 

“Statement  that  this  saw  has  been 
ground  twice,  we  would  interpret  as 
meaning  that  user  had  had  saw  gummed 
out  with  an  emery  wheel  twice  since  he 
put  it  in  use.  Answering  his  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  dangerous  to  use  tlii-  saw 
without  having  it  hammered,  this  would 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  saw. 
The  gumming  out  of  circular  saws  on  the 
rim  cuts  away  a  certain  amount  of  metal, 
and  if  gummed  too  deeply,  or  the  rim  of 
tlie  saw  heated  up  through  improper  use 
of  the  emery  wheel,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  stretch  the  rim;  or  if  gummed  prop¬ 
erly.  the  cutting  away  of  the  metal  re¬ 
moves  a  pertain  amount  of  strain  that  is 
put  in  with  a  hammer,  leaving  the  saw 
what  we  call  loose  on  the  rim.  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  true-running  saw  it  is  accessary 
to  have  (lie  saw  hammered  and  to 
straighten  and  readjust  the  tensions.  If 
the  saw  was  very  badly  out  of  tension  it 
would  run  out  of  a  true  line  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  and  with  careless  handling 
might  he  forced  out  of  the  line  to  such  an 
extent  ns  to  break  the  saw.  It  would  not 
he  practicable  for  a  novice  to  attempt  to 
hammer  a  circular  saw.*  as  work  of  this 
kind  calls  for  experience  gained  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  man  who  knows  how 
this  work  should  he  done,  before  lie  would 
know  how  this, work  would  lie  done  for 
himself.” 

Doubtless  from  the  above  you  can  judge 
as  to  the  condition  of  your  saw.  Over¬ 
heating  of  tlie  rim  in  gumming  would 
likely  he  indicated  by  blue  or  purplish 
discoloration,  while  the  looseness  spoken 
of  is  indicated  by  a  tendency  to  run  out 
of  a  straight  course  while  sawing.  This 
condition  would  he  increased  by  improper 
filing.  it.  ii.  s. 

It  OR  lit  t'  met  a  neighbor  who  was  smok¬ 
ing  some  fine,  fragrant  tobacco  sent  by 
bis  son  in  America.  lie  took  out  his  own 
pipe  ostentatiously.  “Hu’  you  n  match, 
Sandy?”  he  queried.  The  match  was 
forthcoming,  but  nothing  more.  “1  do  be¬ 
lieve,"  said  Rubble,  “I  ha’  left  ma  tobacco 
at  ha  me.”  "Then,”  said  Sandy,  after  a 
silence,  “ye  mb  ht  gie  me  back  ma  match.” 
— London  Daily  Mail. 


A  New  Way  ^ 
To  End  Your  ^ 
Roof  Troubles 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his  TTtlHpt*  "trip 
property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre-  fitter  Hit/  JMI 

sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opport  unity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  int  o  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 

priced  skilled  labor.  'ft/'/ •////ft/:  /i^^Z/J/ft/ft/f/ 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  /  '  /  ' ■' / / 7/ 

Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes, 
farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried  y  ||/ 

by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready  r  U-J 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN 
Founder  in  1848 


Country  Gentleman 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin. 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof,  Rodent- Proof.  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar,” 

It  cornea  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar."  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  "A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  *‘A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money -Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail  Write  Today  lor  Particulars 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Don’t  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roof  s  or  f  or  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
t  he  c ha  nee  to 
prove  the  nv-ritsof 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Ash  cstosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
Meal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  burn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


We  want  to  (Dears  Instantly 
a  nation-wide  Int  -rest  In  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  tor  oar  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  ,ia«t  have  to  tell  bin 
saUetaetlon  to  his  triends,  and 
»o  tusks  other  customers  lor  a*. 
To  *e oar*  naick  sctlon,  we  sre 
maklftidlt  Pkatit-sbls  lor  Tou  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  arc  seodinc 
wlthoat  «*tra  euargs  to  those 
who  order  -arly  from  10  to  28 
poands.  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country 
Gentleman  Special  Roof-Paint 
Brads  Our  c  ircular  circs  lull 
particulars  of  this  Special  Oder. 


°n  County  g 
rhis  \HQUiry 
oi..«se  write  9 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN  &  SON  * “ 

78  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Remember 
‘A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


THROWS 

AND 

BLOWS 


Where  Does  the  Money  Go? 

CLEAR,  concise  records  will  help  you  to  make  pur 
dollars  go  farther  and  bring  bigger  returns.  Keep 
records.  The  l’apec  way  is  simple  and  easy.  A  few 
entries  daily  in  our  Farmer’s  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what  return 
it  brings.  There  are  GO  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc.  Easily  worth  a 


Only  outfit  with  adjustable  Stroks,  18  in. 
to  24  lit.  Multiple  lilac  Clutch  allows  an- 
tine  Inrun  brc.  Cnuntar>>a1al>r*<l crunk. 
Cuts  any  stie  log.  kV.ee  work  of  ten  men. 
Pays  for  ItsnlC.  Also  furnished  complete 
with  on  giro  If  w»n>iL  KRKK  bookish 
explains  many  exclusive  frutursa.  Write 
now.  saiNTS  wantkb 
DOMEX  CO.  Depi.  B  S  BUFFALO 


f.  o.  b  Buffalo 
complete  Ready 
lo  put  your  own 
•mall  engine  on. 


How  ToGefThis  Bock 

FREE 


•iUoor  intend 
to  build  ono  thi«  y car, 
tvrito  U8  Fiatlng  1 1 a  slxe, 
also  Mix  name  .uul  rul- 
di.  osof  your  dealer.  Wo  j 
will  promptly  mail  / 
you  this  book—  /red.  /  j 


f  f  Ensilage  Cutter* 

The  Papeete  made  from  the  bent  materials  by  skilled 
workmen  in  the  largest  exclusive  cnsiluKo  cutter  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  Principle*  of  construction 
adopted  20  years  ago  have  been  improved,  but  <gH 
never  abandoned.  Time  haa  proved  them  correct.  Jt~ 
The  I'upoc  run*  wi  th  little*  power  — 2  h.  p.  anil  up, 
laatscnany  years  and  requires  few  repair#.  Six  f 
fa  tiff,  instead  of  the  urnnl  three  or  four,  keep  the  I 
silage  moving  in  a  steady  atream— prevent  clog-  flx 
ging.  Four  sizes:  10>inc.b:l;!-inoh:lt>-itich:  19-inch.  Y  f 
The  1‘apec  Gnurnntoo  ia  different — the  strong*  /  /( 


Lock  at  that  oims 
Cutting  WhccU *' 


FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  anythin"  needing  row’s  skimmed  milk.  Barrels 
of  230  lbs.  \V .  A.  Handel.  R  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Weak* 


BY  OXK  HA!*.  It's  KING  OP  TUB  WOODS.  <■».,  money  and 
backsrhe.  Send  for  KKKK  catalog:  No.  BliS  allowing  low 
prico  and  latest  improvements  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  Wist  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A*. .  i. . 
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Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


^  y\‘i  <4/ 


a,,  a 


The  Cost  of 
Dairy  Feed 

The  cost  of  dairy  feed  is  not  a  correct  guide 
to  its  value  as  an  economical  feed  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  One  feed  may  be  cheap  at  $40.00  per 
ton  while  another  may  be  dear  at  $30.00  per 
ton. 

It  all  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  elements 
in  the  feed  which  cows  can  turn  into  milk  and 
how  well  these  combine  with  the  variety  of 
roughage  fed.  The  value  of  a  feed  is  determined 
by  what  it  will  produce  and  not  by  what  it 
costs. 

TIOGA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 

reduces  your  monthly  feed  bill  by  furnishing 
feeds  which  will  combine  with  your  home  grown 
roughage  and  produce  milk  at  lowest  cost. 
With  their  use,  you  convert  more  of  your  rough- 
age  into  milk  and  by  using  the  right  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  you  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  maintaining  a  ration  of  like  nutritive  value, 
no  matter  how  often  you  change  from  one  va-. 
riety  of  roughage  to  another. 

Tioga  Feed  Service  has  adapted  science  to 
every  day  use  in: 

RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be  fed 
with  low  protein  succulent  roughage,  silage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder,  etc. 

WHITE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be  fed 
with  medium  protein  dry  roughage;  timothy  hay,  mixed 
hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

BLUE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be  fed 
with  high  protein  dry  roughage;  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  etc. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE 
which  tells  you  what  feed  to  use  with  your  roughage  to 
produce  milk  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

EGATINE 

the  feed  that  makes  bens  lav 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 

Tl-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 
Treated  for  Smut 


Grain  with  Silage  and  Alfalfa 

My  cows  are  grade  Holsteins,  medium 
weight.  Roughage  is  corn  silage,  well 
eared,  a  bushel  morning  and  night,  with 
second  and  third  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  at 
noon,  all  they  will  clean  up.  I  have  corn 
on  the  cob.  some  oats,  and  can  buy  almost 
any  feeds,  excepting  cottonseed. 

New  York.  c.  e.  w. 

With  corn  silage  and  second  cutting 
Alfalfa  hay  you  have  a  base  for  an  ideal 
ration  for  milking  cows.  I  should  con¬ 
fine  a  grain  ration  intended  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  this  combination  to  a  mixture 
I  consisting  of  400  lbs.  nf  hominy,  250  lbs. 
j  of  bran,  100  lbs.  of  gluten.  200  lbs.  of 
oilmeal,  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Cornroeal  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  hominy 
meal,  and  if  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
secure  the  linseed  meal,  use  .‘100  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed.  Allow  the  cows  all  of  the 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish,  and  feed  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  ration  to  each  3K>  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  Make  sure  that  they 
have  free  access  to  salt. 

Feeding  Sheep 

I  Lave  a  small  flock  of  Rambouillet 
sheep,  and  about  all  fodder  we  have  for 
them  is  Timothy  bay  and  corn  silage 
Wlmt  amount  of  grain  by  weight  do  you 
think  advisable  to  feed  ewes  weighing 
100  lbs.  or  more,  and  what  kind?  I  hare 
a  flock  of  grade  lambs,  not  bred.  Would 
it  do  to  feed  them  all  the  silage  they  will 
eat?  '  d.  H. 

New  York. 

Timothy  hay  has  been  used  successfully 
for  breeding  ewes.  When  it  is  relied 
upon  to  provide  all  of  the  roughage  if 
would  be  well  to  supplement  it  with  a 
grain  ration  of  five  parts  of  oats,  three 
parts  of  bran  and  two  parts  of  cornmeal. 
A  ewe  weighing  100  lbs.  should  be  fed 
from  to  %  lb.  per  day  of  this  grain 
mixture.  The  limbs  would  do  well  if  fed 
the  same  grain  ration,  although  the 
sprinkling  of  linseed  meal  in  the  ration 
would  improve  its  quality. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opiuion  as  to 
the  value  of  silage  for  sheep;  hut  it  has 
been  my  observation  that,  where  the 
amount  has  been  limited,  and  provided  the 
silage  is  free  from  mold  or  decay,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  economical  source  of  digestible 
nutrients.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  a  full  feed  of  silage  gradu¬ 
ally  rather  than  to  place  them  on  full 
food  on  short  notice.  I  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  silage  as  the  lambing  period 
approached,  in  order  to  bo  on  the  safe 
side. 

Feeding  Jersey  Cow 

Please  give  a  correct  ration  for  my  Jer¬ 
sey  cow.  I  have  cornmeal,  bran  and  oil- 
meal,  and  can  get  almost  uuythiug  else 
needed.  Oilmeal  is  rather  expensive.  I 
have  carrots  and  mangels,  of  which  I  feed 
about  15  to  20  lbs.  at  noon,  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  Timothy  hay  for  roughage. 

Michigan.  j.  l.  m. 

If  you  will  combine  the  ingredients 
mentioned  in  the  following  proportions 
they  will  provide  a  useful  mixture  for 
your  family  cow;  40  lbs.  of  yellow  corn- 
meal,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  15  lbs.  of 
oilmeal.  15  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

Feed  the  cow  from  7  to  10  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  daily,  and  allow  her  all  of  the 
corn  fodder  and  Timothy  hay  that  she 
will  clean  up  during  the  day.  It  would 
be  advantageous  if  you  could  feed  (he 
roots  or  carrots  twice  daily,  morning  and 
evening;  and,  if  you  have  an  abundance 
I  of  these  roots,  feed  them  generously. 
Make  sure  that  she  has  access  to  sail,. 
Even  though  the  concentrates  that  are 
high  in  protein  are  seemingly  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  you  c-aunot  afford  to  exclude 
them  from  your  mixture.  In  reality,  such 
feeds  are  the  determining  factors  in  eco¬ 
nomical  milk  production. 

Buckwheat  and  Corn  for  Cows 

Would  you  give  rue  a  ration  for  milk 
cows?  I  have  buckwheat  aud  corn  on 
the  ear,  which  I  can  have  ground  together 
or  separate:  can  buy  any  other  feed  but 
beet  pulp  here.  I  have  Western  corn 
fodder,  well  cared,  and  mixed  hay.  also 
barley  ;  but  would  just  as  soon  omit  the 
barley.  R-  V. 

New  York. 

While  ground  buckwheat  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  palatable  for  dairy  cows,  it  is  high 


in  energy  value  and  can  be  safely  incor¬ 
porated  in  rations  for  average  producing 
cows.  A  suggested  mixture  would  he  150 
llis.  ground  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  bran,  200 
lbs.  corn -a  nd-cob  meal,  250  lbs.  45  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  oilmeal. 
This  combination  would  be  rather  heavy. 
It  could  be  safely  fed  in  case  you  allow 
the  animals  all  the  hay  and  corn  fodder 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  ;  150 
lbs.  "f  brewery  or  distillers’  grains  would 
greatly  improve  the  mixture.  Barley  has 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  corn  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  described,  and  I  have 
omitted  it  from  the  combination,  assum¬ 
ing  that  you  would  prefer  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes. 

Calves  Gnaw  Boards 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  two 
registered  Jersey  calves  six  months  old 
that  stand  and  chew  aii  day  on  boards? 
They  will  gnaw  through  an  inch  board 
in  a  few  days.  When  I  bought  them,  two 
months  ago,  they  were  run  down  in  flesh. 
I  feed  them  in  ilk  with  calf  compound,  a 
small  amount  of  bonemeal,  salt,  and  then 
us  a  dry  feed  corn,  oats  aud  hominy,  also 
clover  hay.  They  seem  to  like  corn  fodder 
better  than  hay.  They  look  and  feel  much 
better  than  when  I  bought  them,  but  still 
SOU"’-  R.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Provide  your  calves  with  some  leafy 
roughage,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
and  their  gnawing  habits  will  cease.  Their 
system  craves  the  mineral  constituents 
that  these  two  products'  contribute,  and 
the  chances  are  that  this  procedure  will 
solve  your  problem.  A  grain  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal.  three 
parts  of  ground  oats,  two  parts  of  wheat 
bran,  one  part  of  wheat  middlings  and 
one.  part  of  oilmeal  will  provide  a  useful 
grain  ration  for  calves  of  this  age.  Keep 
salt  before  them  nl  all  times,  and  if  this 
is  mixed  with  honemeal.  as  you  have  sug¬ 
gested.  it  will  be  Improved,  Make  sure 
that  the  calves  are  not  lousy.  If  so.  go 
over  their  bodies  thoroughly  with  raw 
linseed  oil  diluted  with  10  per  cent  of 
gasoline.  Keep  them  well  bedded  with 
oat  ,-traw  and  corn  fodder.  Sprinkle  a 
little  sulphur  in  the  feed  in  case  there  is 
any  evidence  of  rash  or  the  skin  appears 
to  be  irritated. 

Wintering  Idle  Horses 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  winter¬ 
ing  idle  work  horses?  I  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  hand :  Sweet  clover  hay  com 
fodder  and  cob  corn.  What  additional 


foods  must  I  get.  and  what  amounts  of 
each  to  feed?  ,r.  t„  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  have  Sweet  clover  hay.  corn 
fodder  and  com  on  the  cob  you  will  have 
a  satisfactory  ration  for  idle  horses. 
Allow  one  feeding  of  clover  hay  per  day. 
and  give  the  horses  corn  fodder  once  a  day. 
and  feed  just  enough  corn  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  good  condition.  A  1.000-lb.  horse 
would  not  require  more  than  1  lb  of 
grain  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight,  provided  lie  is  not  working.  Of 
course  the  addition  of  wheat  bran  and 
whole  oats  would  enable  yon  to  feed  less 
grnim  It  might  be  advantageous  to  use 
a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  bran  and  outs.  Two  feedings  of 
grain  per  day  is  quite  sufficient  The 
corn  can  lie  fed  in  the  morning  and  the 
oats  and  bran  nt  night.  In  order  to  make 
sum  that  the  animals  are  not  fostering 
internal  parasites  T  should  feed  a  salty 
bran  mash  once  n  week. 


Feeding  Oat  Straw 

I  am  short  of  cornstalks.  How  can  I 
feed  oat  straw?  Cows  do  not  eyl  plain 
oat  straw.  Last  year  I  chopped  rye 
straw  and  gave  it  to  them  with  molasses, 
but  cannot  chop  oat  straw.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

Oat  straw  is  much  more  palatable  than 
rye  straw,  although  neither  of  these 
products  is  suitable  for  feeding  dairy 
cows.  They  provide  bulk,  and  that  is 
about  all.  'Die  only  means  of  increasing 
the  palarnbility  of  straw  would  be  to 
sprinkle  it  with  molasses  water.  Ordi¬ 
narily.  if  the  cow  is  fed  a  grain  ration 
that  is  well  bulanced.  she  will  pick  over 
•>at  straw  and  eat  enough  of  it  to  balance 
her  daily  ration  mechanically,  l  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  any  dairyman  can 
get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  by  feed¬ 
ing  either  oat  or  rye  straw  to  dairy  cows 
as  an  exclusive  roughage.  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  are  essential  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  s  of  milk-making  animals. 


You  do  red  state  what  grain  ration  you 
are  feeding,  hut  1  presume  it  is  largely 
corn  mid  nuts.  Mixtures  of  this  sort  are 
unsatisfactory.  Coarse  grains  of  this 
character  should  be  mixed  with  protein- 
carrying  feed,  such  as  oilmeal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  nival,  and  properly  supplemented 
with  choice  roughages  that  will  contri¬ 
bute  some  nourishment.  Even  a  cow’s 
time  is  too  precious  to  make  her  fool  her 
life  away  on  oat  straw  nr  rye  straw. 

Mother:  “Well,  dear,  did  yon  win  the 
spelling  match?"  Gladys:  “No.  mam¬ 
ma.  I  put  ton  many  z’s  in  scissors." — 
Credit  Lost. 
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In  a  well-fertilized  field 
of  corn,  many  stalks 
have  two  good  ears 


k 


instead  of  one.  Anextraear 
for  every  hill  means  many 
extra  bushels  per  acre 
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The  extra  bushels  make 

the  profit 

WHETHER  the  farmer  used  fertilizer  or  not,  war-time  prices 
made  it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  make  a  profit. 

To  make  more  profit  —  then  —  the  more  progressive  farmers  used 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers;  to  make  sure  of  a  profit  — now— it  is 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  use  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

With  low  priced  farm  products  you  must  raise  more  bushels  per  acre 
to  make  a  profit  because  the  average  yield  without  fertilizer  very 
often  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

The  extra  bushels  produced  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production 
are  the  bushels  that  really  make  the  profit. 

It  costs  the  same  for  plowing,  harrowing,  seed,  cultivation  and  land 
rent  or  interest  whether  you  get  a  big  yield  or  a  small  yield  per  acre. 

Plan  now  to  get  the  biggest  possible  yields  per  acre  so  that  you  will 
have  enough  bushels  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  the  extra 
bushels  which  put  money  into  your  pocket.  Decide  now  the  extent 
of  your  farming  operations  this  season,  the  crop  you  will  grow  and 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  you  will  use. 

Order  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  now  from  the  local  Swift  dealer 
or  write  us  direct. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  1 

Fertilizer  Works  : 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dealers  who  are  now  selling  or  could  sell  fertilizers  should 
write  for  our  proposition.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 


What  the  Swift  Red  Steer 
means  to  you 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Swift  and  Company 
has  maintained  the  reputation  of  making 
every  Swift  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  Swift  Red  Steer  on  the  fertilizer  bag, 
therefore,  is  your  guarantee  of  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

You  play  safe  when  you  buy  Swift's  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers.  Many  years  of  research 
and  practical  experience  stand  behind  every 
bag.  It  is  certainly  worth  much  to  you  to 
know  that  you  are  getting  the  right  kind 
and  the  right  amount  of  plant  food  for  your 
various  crop  requirements. 

Consider  the  function  of  plant  food  elements 
—ammonia  gives  the  plant  a  quick  start 
and  dark  green  color;  phosphoric  acid  pro¬ 
duces  vigorous  root  growth  and  hastens 
maturity;  potash  promotes  starch  growth, 
strengthens  stalk  and  helps  the  plant  resist 
diseases.  Then  order  the  brand  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  that  your  crop  needs. 
A  brand  containing  14%  or  more  plant  food 
gives  you  more  for  your  money. 


“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 
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Market  News  and 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  ROOD  IN  THE 

EAST  AND  SOUTH — POTATO  SHORTAGE 
TAKING  El  FKFT  -MOS  T  LINES  HOLD 
AT  HUM  PRICES 

The  year  opens  with  the  outlook  somewhat 
brighter  for  the  average  man  on  the  farm.  The 
skies  looked  darkest  hist  spring,  and  siuee  then 
flip  improvement  Inis  heeii  steady.  Cost  of  pm- 
dhetiiin  has  deeretised,  likewise  the  east  of  many 

lines  of  supplies  . . tied  on  the  [arm.  Karin 

lahof  eotlditiolis  have  improved.  The  makeshift 
tarill'  gave  some  relief  flout  outside  eoinpetil  ion. 
Freight  rates  earne  down  a  little,  and  will  soon 
eome  down  further,  likewise  express!' ge.  Crops 
tiirneil  out  hetter  than  at  one  time  expected, 
and  prieps  for  some  lines  are  far  a  hove  the 
lowest  of  the  year. 

The  Corn  Celt  remains  the  darkest  spot, 
where  drought  and  high  eost  of' product  ion  and 
shipment,  together  with  low  farm  prices  of 
Ci ivn  ha,\  and  lice  stock  have  left  the  tanner 
little  net  rash  to  pay  off  debts.  No  wonder 
Western  farm  land  values  have  slumped  from 
war-time  inllarion.  I'oititna tely  many  of  those 
farmers  have  a  surplus  laid  by  in  hetter  years. 
Other  sections  arc  |.’s-  gloomy,  'The  Kar  West 
has  done  fairly  well  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  rise  in  cotton  the  South  on  its  feet. 

The  Hast  had  fairly  good  general  crops  and 
prices,  and  Sts  dairy  interests  were  helped  hy 
lower  prices  of  Western  feeds. 

HIGHER  POTATO  PRICES 

Potafe  growers  who  banked  on  the  crop  short¬ 
age  tire  feeling  cheerful  since  the  rise  hegau  in 
December.  shipments  hate  been  growing 
lighter.  Not  only  wa-  the  erop  short,  but  there 
was  much  rough  a  ml  diseased  stock  iu  the 
West:  it  will  no:  lie  shipped  unless  there  is  a 
scarcity.  Growers  who  hare  lipon  holding  for 
$1  per  bushel  now  sec  that  price  in  reality  in 
some  producing  sections  and  fairly  close  else¬ 
where  The  general  range  paid  growers  varies 
front  st. to  per  loti  lbs.  in  the  Car  West  to  $2 
in  New  York  State.  The  rough  Western  stoek 
jttsl  mentioned  I-  the  weakest  feature,  because 
just  enough  of  It  gets  to  market  to  tuakn  prices 
look  irregular  and  uncertain.  Most  city  markets 
are  well  above  the  line  of  $2  per  ini)  lbs.  for 
good  potatoes.  I .n s t  year  about  70,000  cars 
were  shipped  front  .Uunuir.i  1  to  the  end  of  the 
old  crop  season.  If  ns  many  arc  shipped  this 
year  it  seems  likely  all  sorts  of  stock  roust  lie 
included  to  nit  the  cars  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  Inca  needs.  Southern  potato  growers 
show  much  interest  in  the  situation.  Last  year 
was  hard  for  them,  and  some  went  bankrupt. 
They  an-  ligttting  on  tin  opening  this  season  in 
lute  Spring,  when  most  of  tin  Northern  stock 
ought  to  he  otit  of  the  way.  If  they  should  be 
disappointed  again  hundreds  of  them  will  go 
broke. 

STRONGER  GENERAL  TONE 

Other  vegetables  seem  inclined  to  follow  the 
lead  of  potatoes  Unions  are  quoted  25  cents 
higher  in  aia-iv  city  markets.  The  general 
range  of*  $5,25  to  >n  per  100  lbs.  indicates  a 
recovery  to  the  highest  point  id"  the  season 
father  than  an  advance  into  new  price  ground. 
Cabbage  -hows  inductions  of  advancing  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  and  slightly  higher  prices  arc  quoted 
in  Wisconsin  shipping  sections.  Sweet  potatoes, 
which  at  one  linie  wen-  selling  lower  than  white 
potatees  now  follow  a  general  range  In  Eastern 
city  markets  of  SI. oh  to  $2 . 50  per  bushel  ham¬ 
per.  Receipts  hav,  tiecn  rather  heavy,  hut  the 
markets  have  noted  well,  suggesting  a  steady 
increase  of  tin*  popularity  of  this  vegetable,  due 
partly  to  skillful  advertising  by  associated 
dealer-.  Nothing  new  has  developed  in  Hie 
apple  market,  and  the  general  range  for  choice 
stock  remains  SO  to  $S  per  barrel,  while  stand¬ 
ard  Western  varieties  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
box.  G.  B.  P. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITT- ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg  lb.,  Is  :  boneless  roasts,  lit.,  20c; 
kettle  roast-,  II),. ,  >  to  14c.  neck  cuts.  10,,  8c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c:  round  steak,  lb.. 
20c:  lamb  chops ,  ib.,  30  to  Sot*;  mutton,  lb.,  10 
to  25c:  roasting  pigs,  lb,.  33c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  sliced  Itatu,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
pork  chops  lb.,  30<  :  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c; 
Duld  Imcoti,  11,..  30.;  veal  chops,  lb,.  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  35c:  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
live,  Hi.  25c:  dressed,  35c;  eels,  live,  lb.,  24c; 
dressed.  30c 

Live  Poultry — Chi.  kens,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  lb., 
28c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb..  45c; 
geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Pmiltr.t — Thickens,  lb.,  3.‘h*;  fowls, 
lb..  32c:  turkeys.  3b.,  51c:  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  85c. 

Butter,  creamery  and  dairy,  lli..  50c:  milk, 
qt.,  lOr.  skim-milk.  Sc:  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  70c;  cheese,  cream.  30c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  to.  :  Pimento  cheese,  lb., 
15c;  eggs,  extra  white,  03c;  brown.  03c:  inti- 
lets’.  55c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  oc:  shelled,  lb..  8c; 
buckwheat,  flour,  lb.,  4c:  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2: 
bread,  It -or.  loaf  3c:  vinegar,  gal.,  45c:  honey, 
clover,  card.  23c.  extracted,  lit.,  I8e. 

Pears,  bit..  S3  dried  apples,  lb.,  12f^.e;  cit¬ 
rons,  cacti,  in  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  apples, 
best,  peek,  75c;  Baldwin,  peck.  75c. 

Beaus,  lb.,  t;  to  10c;  beets,  bn.,  $1.25:  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lit.,  tic:  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bit., 
$1.30;  celery  hearts.  I0c:  celery,  3  for  25e;  let¬ 
tuce.  large  heads.  5c:  Boston,  Sc;  onions,  lb.. 
O’.jc:  potatoes,  bn..  $1.30;  pumpkins,  em-ii,  10 
to  2rte;  rhubarb,  lb.,  3c:  radishes,  bunch.  5c: 
sauerkraut,  qt..  15c:  spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash, 
Hubbard.  2U  to  3c:  rutabagas,  bit.,  80.  .  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  hunch,  10c, 

Feeds,  gluten,  p.*r  Hit)  S2;  bran,  $1.35:  wheal 
feed.  $1.(15;  middlings.  SI. HO;  cortimeti]  and 
whole  corn  $1.50:  onu-ued  corn,  81.55;  molasses 
feed.  $1.73.  cottonseed  meal.  $2.40;  ollnteal, 
$2.70;  chop,  $1.04. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  t . .  15c:  forequarters,  lb., 
8  to  It'*:  hindquarters,  14  to  ltig;  dressed  bogs, 
light.  0  to  12c;  heavy,  8  to  10c:  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  In  t.i  23'*:  yearling  hi  mbs,  lb.,  11  to  10c; 
mutton.  Ho  IS  to  l®c:  veal.  lb..  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — 'Turkeys,  lb..  55  to  00c;  ducks 
and  geese.  28  r„  S0i  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  25c: 
springers.  24  to  25i*;  eggs.  70  to  75c;  butter, 
crock,  4o  It-  45c. 

Apples,  per  bbl.  spy,  King  and  Greening,  $7 
to  $8;  Baldwin.  $5  to  88;  apples,  per  bit.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25. 

„ Reel-.  Inn  80c  to  $1:  cabbage,  doz.  bends, 
me  10  81  25.  per  ton.  $30  to  $35;  carrots,  bn.. 
70  to  Site;  per  ton,  $23  to  $25:  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  oil  r,j  t)Oc:  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  8  to 
4c:  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  o( t  to  Otic,  mint,  green. 
doz._  hunches,  30  to  85c;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2.25-  green,  doz.  bunches,  20c:  potao  vs,  bu.. 
$1.10  to  $1.15:  pumpkins,  doz,.  81. 10  lo  $1.25: 
pa  "snips,  1 4 -i  |  T.  busker.  140  to  75c:  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c:  -pinneh,  per  bn..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  bit..  75i  to  $l:  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  00c:  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  5oc. 


Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium, 
$3.50;  red  and  while  marrow  and  red  kidney, 
$8:  white  kidney,  $7:  pea.  $3.50:  yellow  eye, 
85:  Imperials,  $3. 

Purs  -Skunk.  No,  1,  $3  to  $3.25:  No.  2.  $2  to 
$2.25:  No.  3.  81  to  $1.50;  No,  4.  40  to  50c; 
muskrat.  No.  t.  each,  81  to  $1.50;  mink,  each, 
82  to  $3;  coon,  each,  50c  to  $ti;  weasel,  each, 
lit  to  75 c. 

Hides  Steers.  No.  1,  5c:  No.  2,  !•■:  cows  and 
heifers.  No.  t.  4c,  No.  2.  2c;  bulls  and  stags, 
lh..  3e:  Imrselcdes.  each,  S2  to  $3;  Intuits,  each, 
50  to  00c;  call,  No  1,  12c:  No.  2.  10c;  wool, 
fieeoed,  lb..  15  to  lSc;  unwashed,  medium,  15 

l  o  1 8c. 

Timothy  bay.  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  S14 
to  $18;  wheat,  Int.,  $1.05  to  $1,10;  corn, 
shelled,  l:ut.,  7o  to  72c:  oats,  white,  No.  1.  46 

to  48c;  rye,  bn.,  90  to  95c, 

SYltAt  USE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  13c:  heavy,  lit.,  8  to 
10r:  sausage,  lb,,  IS  to  20c;  lamb.  Spring,  lit., 
10  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry  Ducks,  lb.,  18c;  Spring,  lb.,  28 
In  30c,  chickens,  lb..  So  to  35c;  capons,  lb., 
40c;  fowls.  Hi.,  30  to  35c:  geese,  lb.,  32  to 

38c:  guinea  liens,  each.  $1:  turkeys,  lh.,  55  to 

(lOe. 

Dress. Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  40  to  45c:  fowls,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  geese, 
lb..  45  to  50c:  turkeys,  lh.,  03  to  70c. 

Butter,  lh..  50  lo  53c:  eggs.  50  to  03c;  duck 
eggs.  70c:  Italian  cheese,  lh.,  50c. 

Apples,  bit.,  82.50  to  $4:  pears,  bit.,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  hearts,  bu..  $3  to  $4.50:  beets,  bu.,  70 
to  80c;  cabbage.  i|nz.  heads.  75c  to  $1:  red.  doz. 
heads.  50c:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  00c  to  $1; 
carrots,  bn.,  05  to  75c;  chives,  bunch.  10,  -: 
endive,  doz.  heads.  50  to  05c ;  garlic,  lh..  20c. 
honey,  p!.,  30  to  35c;  Hnhharrl  squash,  crate, 
75c  to  si:  kohlrabi,  doz.,  00c:  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate.  35  to  75c:  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  50c:  onions, 
bit..  SI, 75  to  $3.50:  parsley,  doz.  bunches  50c ; 
parsnips,  lot.,  $1  lo  $1.25:  potatoes,  bn.,  50c  to 
81.25;  per  peck.  40c;  pumpkins,  each,  ]0c:  Ro¬ 
ma  Inc,  do*,  heads.  30  to  50c:  rutabagas,  bu.. 
75  to  75.  :  turnips,  bn.,  50  to  OOe. 

Ila*  No.  1.  ton,  $20;  No.  2.  $17  to  S18;  No. 
3.  $14  to  $1H:  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to  $20.  Straw 
— Tty  i*.  ton,  $12:  wheat,  $10;  oat,  $11. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  onion  tTfl'd**  1«  Ik*  uboiit  aluur*  in 

commanding  log  prices,  all  other  vegetables  be 
iag  in  sufficient  supply.  Apples  are  still  high, 
but  the  trade  is  not  as  active  as  it  was.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  tiling  else  is  dull. 

BUTTER— CHEESE—  EGGS 

Butter,  steady:  creamery,  40  to  47c:  dairy,  35 
t**  42.  :  crocks,  S3  to  41c  :eoinnion,  25  to  80c. 
Cheese.  steady:  flats,  22  to  23c;  daisies.  23  to 
24c:  long  horns.  24  to  25:  limhttrgor.  20  to  27c: 
block  Swiss.  20  lo  30c.  Eggs,  weak:  hennery, 
57  to  02c  State  ted  Western  candled,  53  to 
57c:  storage,  38  to  43c. 

POULTRY-  -RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  easy;  turkeys.  40  to  55c: 
fowls.  23  to  SB  ;  chickens,  22  to  3le;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  22  to  23c:  ducks,  32  to  85c:  geese.  20  to 
SOc*  live  poultry,  g.iod  demand:  turkeys.  45 
bi  52c;  fowls.  18  f,,  20c:  thickens,  is  to  25c: 
old  roosters,  17  lo  IS,-;  ducks,  2s  to  SOc:  geese, 
23  to  25c.  Rabbits  steady,  jacks,  pair.  $1  to 
81.25:  cottontails,  35  to  50c. 

A  PPLES — P<  IT  A  TOES 

Apple,  quiet •  top  grade,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  me¬ 
dium.  81.50  to  $2.23:  common.  1  to  $1.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  stronger:  best  home-growu.  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.10;  seconds.  5(1  to  05c;  sweets,  Delaware, 
hamper,  $1.80  to  $2, 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pours,  scarce;  Keiffers.  hit..  $1.35  to  $2:  cran¬ 
berries.  firm:  Cape  Cod,  Idd  .  $19  to  $21.50: 
California  grapes,  steady :  Malaga,  keg.  $8  to 
$10. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Bean**,  dull;  kidney,  cwt . .  S7.50  to  $9;  mar¬ 
row.  So  to  $7:  pea  ami  medium.  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  firm:  light  supply;  homegrowu.  bu.,  S3 
to  $4:  State  and  Western,  nvl.,  $4.50  to  $7: 
Spanish,  small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

YEGETABI.ES 

Vegetables,  sternly;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper.  84  to  $7:  beets,  bo.,  76c  to  $1.25;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt,,  25  t.o  35c:  cabbage,  ton.  $ln 
to  $55:  Im..  75c  to  $1.50:  cauliflower,  bu.  crate, 
$2.05  to  $2.75:  carrots,  bu..  75c  to  $1.40:  cel¬ 
ery  btitieh.  40  to  75c:  cinunibetV,  doz..  $3  to 
$4.5(1;  endive,  bid.,  $5  to  $5.50;  lettuce,  iceberg, 
crate,,  82  25  to  $4.50:  hothouse,  box.  (15  to  8.V: 
parsley,  (fOZ,  bunches,  25  to  35c;  parsnips,  Im,. 
$1  to  St. 25;  peppers,  Florida,  box.  $7  to  $9; 
squash,  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  shallots  dor- 
bunches  25  to  35, •;  Spinach,  bit.,  $1.25  lo  $1.50; 
tomatoes,  Ulorida,  era  to.  $5  to  $0;  turnips,  white 
and  yellow,  bu.,  GO  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb.  18  lo  30c;  dark.  15 
to  111.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  IS  to 
24c:  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to  $20: 
clover  mixed,  $18.50  t.o  $19.50;  straw,  $9  to 
$11:  wheat  bran,  cat-lot,  ton.  $27.50;  middlings, 
$27.50:  red  dog,  $32.75;  cottonseed  meal.  $43: 
oiltiu-al.  $48.50:  hominy,  $29;  gluten.  S42:  oat 
feed.  $18;  rye  middlings, $28.50,  J.  W.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Market  Unsettled  and  lower.  Fresh,  solid- 
packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  42 
lo  44c.  the  latter  for  jobbing  sales:  extra,  41r; 
extra  firsts,  39  to  40e:  firsts,  30  to  37c:  seconds, 
30  to  34c:  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy. '43 
In  44c;  fair  t,.  good,  35  to  42c;  ladli- -packed,  ns 
to  qualify,  30  to  32c:  packing  stock.  24  to  20c; 
fancy  brands  of  prints  were  Jobbing  at  53  to 
55c;  fair  t,.i  choice,  45  to  52c. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  flats,  fancy.  22U  to 
23c:  fair  to  good,  21  to  22c:  longhorns,  22  in 
23 1  ;  single  daisies,  21  *  j  to  23ej  jobbing  sales 

of  fancy  goods,  25  to  20c. 

EC!  Oft 

Market  lower;  supplies  larger.  Nearby  extra 
firsts.  40c;  firsts.  43c;  seconds,  38  to  43c:  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts.  45c*  firsts.  44c;  seconds.  38  to 
48c;  Inferior  lots  lower:  fancy,  carefully 
Selected  ea tidied  eggs  were  jobbing  at  01  to  02c, 
and  fait-  to  good  at  55  to  011c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  29  to  39c:  chickens,  2ft  to  25c:  roosters. 
It;  to  18c:  turkeys,  35  ty  4<)c.;  ducks.  24  to  32c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  nearby.  48  to  50c:  Western,  35  to 
45c:  fowls,  28  to  39c:  chickens.  39  to  34c: 
roosters.  19  to  21c:  ducks.  32  to  35o;  geese,  20 
to  28c. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  hid.,  fancy.  $7  to  $8,50:  fair  to  good. 
$4.50  to  $0.30.  Cranberries,  fancy,  bid..  $18  to 


$28:  32-qt  crate.  $5  to  $7.50.  Grapefruit, 

Florida,  box.  $2.40  to  $3.75.  Oranges,  box. 
FI  uida,  $2.25  to  $5.  Tangerines,  Florida,  U> 
b.  x.  $1.85  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  100  lb*. .  fancy,  $2.40  to 
$2.00;  fair  to  choice.  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Jersey,  f-g  Im.  basket.  No.  1.  $1  to  $1.15: 
No.  2.  85  to  50c.  Fnbbage.  ton,  855  In  $58. 
Onions,  lntl-lb.  bag.  Xy.  1,  80  ty  .$0.25.  Carrots, 
bid.,  $3  lo  $4.  Heels,  bid..  $2  TO  83.50.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Florida,  crate,  $1.25  t.i  $2.25.  Celery, 
Pennsylvania,  per  bUncli,  4  to  I2e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy.  No.  2,  $20  to  $21;  No.  3.  $18 
to  819;  sample.  $14  to  $10:  no  grade,  $12  to 
$14;  clover  mixed,  light,  $19.50  t.»  $20;  No,  1, 

$18  to  $19,  Straw  No.  1.  straight  rve,  $20  to 

829.50;  No.  2.  $18  to  $19:  N„.  1  wheat.  $13  to 

$13.50:  No.  2,  $12  to  $12.50:  No.  1  out,  $12  to 

$12.59;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11,50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

P'-ints.  39  to  40c;  tub,  35  to  3So;  rolls,  25 
to  20c. 

EGGS 

Select,  54  to  55.-:  common  to  good,  45  to  50c; 
storage,  38  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  29  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to  31e;  roosters, 
IS  tq  20c:  ducks.  31  to  32c:  geese,  25  to  28c; 
turkeys,  53  to  55e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  3S  to  40c:  broilers.  38  to  40c:  roosters, 
23  to  25c;  ducks,  43  to  45c:  turkeys,  55  to  OOe. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $5  to  $7.25;  cranberries,  bbl.. 
$25  to  $26. 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes,  150  Ilia.,  $3.25  to  $3.59;  cabbage. 
Ion,  $45  to  $55;  kale.  bbl..  $1.75  tu  $2.25:  let¬ 
tuce.  bu,,  09  to  05c;  carrots,  tut,.  $1.25  to  81.45: 
spinach.  Im.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  unions,  100  lbs., 
S4  to  $5.50;  rutabagas,  bid.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  I  Timothy  $22  to  $22.50:  No.  2. 
$19  to  $19,50:  clover.  $21  to  822.  Straw,  rye, 
$15  to  $15.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  87:  Spy.  $4  to  $0:  Green¬ 
ing.  $4  to  $7;  bu.  box,  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  liis..  $5  to  $5.10:  red  kidney,  $7.25 
to  $7.50:  yellow  eye,  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  41  to  41  Ur;  good  to  choice, 
30  to  40c:  dairy,  30  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  53  to  34c;  gathered,  choice, 
45  to  49c:  common  to  good,  42  to  44c;  storage, 
30  tO  38c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  1.  $31  to  $82:  No.  2.  $29 
to  $30:  No.  3.  $25  to  $2(1:  Clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$30.  straw— Rye,  $28.  oat,  $20  to  821. 

MII.T,  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $30  to  $32:  middlings.  $32  to 
$38:  red  dog.  $38;  mixed  feed.  $32  to  $30: 
gluten  feed.  $44:  cottonseed  meal.  $45  to  $50; 
linseed  meal.  $52. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3:  Uonneeticut  Val¬ 
ley.  best.  100  llis.,  $5.25  to  $5.05:  lower  grades, 
$3.75  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  loo  llm,,  $2.15  ty  $2.25:  Green 
Mountain.  82.25  to  $2,33;  sweet  potatoes,  bit., 
$1.83  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40e:  fowls.  28  to  32c; 
broilers.  35  to  40c:  thicks.  20  to  30c;  squabs, 
doz..  $4  to  $7:  turkeys,  lu  st.  45  to  30i • ;  fair  to 
good.  30  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  28  to  30c:  chickens.  20  to  28c:  roosters, 
IS  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  lot..  SI  to  SI. 25:  cabbage,  bbl.,  S3  to 
$3.50:  celery,  bu.  box  $1.25  to  $8.50:  ctuum 
tiers,  bu.,  87  to  $15:  lettuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25: 
radishes.  Im..  $1  to  82;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to 
35c:  rutabagas.  140  lb-.,  $1.75  to  $2:  spinach, 
bit,  $1  In  $1.25:  squash,  mn,  $05  to  $75. 


New  York  Who'esale  Quotations 

JANUARY  5,  1922 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  ,1  ailuary  fluid  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  zone,  $3.87  for  8  per  cent  fat.  City 
retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled.  18c;  It.  bottled, 
qt.,  15c;  pi.,  10c:  B.  qt..  loose.  12e;  buttermilk, 
tie;  certified,  qt..  2-Se:  pi.,  17c:  henry  cream, 
pi.,  29c;  route  i-ream.  U,  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Prices  tire  about  le  lowel 

•  on 

the 

bet  ter 

grades.  Domestic  receipts  arc 

fairly 

large,  and 

there  is  a  considerable  supply 

of  foreign 

make 

from  New  Zealand,  Denmark 

and  Argentina. 

Creamery,  fancy,  in . 

.40 

(a 

.41 

flood  to  rhoico . 

.35 

<a 

.39 

Lower  grades  . 

.80 

(a 

.32 

Fify  made  . 

.20 

0i 

.32 

Dairy,  best  . 

.38 

Oi 

.39 

Common  to  good . 

.29 

(fJ 

.34 

Packing  stork  . 

.21 

Oi 

.20 

Danish  anil  New  Zealand.... 

.30 

(a 

.40 

Argentine  . . . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

ooi;. 

Oi 

.23  Vi 

Rood  to  choice . 

A  7 

0i 

»>»> 

Ski  ma  . 

.08 

(ft 

Prices  oil  fresh  stoek  nr**  10 

to  12c 

lower,  the 

decline  affecting  nearby  white 

as  well  ns 

other 

grades. 

White,  choice  tu  fancy . 

.00 

Oi: 

.Go 

Medium  to  good . 

-j-J 

(ft 

.59 

PlllletS  . 

.45 

(a 

.53 

Mixed  inlet's,  nearby,  best... 

.47 

© 

.50 

Medium  to  good . 

.38 

© 

.42 

(«atlu»red,  best  . 

.45 

Oi 

.40 

Medium  t<>  good . 

.35 

(n 

.4  > 

T/tj wer  grades  . 

.20 

Oi 

.32 

Storage  . 

.39 

Oi 

.35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 28 

(Cl 

.29 

Fair  to  good . 

.21 

(a 

.24 

Chickens  . 

9q 

(n 

.33 

Roosters  . . . 

.15 

(Cl! 

.10 

Ducks  . . 

.30 

(Ci 

.35 

Reese  . .  * . 

.24 

C w 

.20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.19 

0 i 

.20 

Common  to  good . 12  OP  .17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each .  10. 00  «T>  12. 00 

Perk.  80  to  100  lbs.  each . 13  @  .14 

1:0  to  150  lbs.  each.. . 11  @  .12 

RABBITS 

Arrivals  light.  Sound  cottontails  have  brought 
25  u.  30c  per  pair,  and  jacks  00  to  90c.  Tamo 
rabbits  are  quoted  25  to  30c  pci-  lb. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  1 1 >0  lbs . 

5.00 

(tt) 

0.00 

Medium  . 

4.75 

© 

5.00 

Pea  . 

4.75 

Oi 

5.25 

Red  kidtn-y  . 

0.00 

Oi) 

G.75 

White  kidney  . . . 

9.00 

Oi 

19.00 

A  el  low  eye  . 

7.00 

m 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bid . 

5.00 

Oh 

8.00 

Greening  . 

0.50 

Oh 

19.00 

Spy  . 

0.90 

on 

7.50 

York  .  . . 

3.00 

Oi 

4.50 

M  e-tern,  box 

2.00 

(ft) 

3.00 

Pears,  bid . 

3.90 

00 

0.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

23.90 

(a 

30.00 

Oranges.  box  . 

4.25 

0h 

10.00 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

3.00 

@ 

7.75 

DRESSED  POUI 

.TRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.48 

(fit 

.50 

Common  tu  good . 

.40 

Oi 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lit.... 

.40 

OP 

.45 

Fair  to  good., . 

.25 

OP 

.35 

Fowls  . 

Oq 

0i' 

.30 

Roosters- 

.17 

Of 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.25 

0i 

.35 

Geese  . 

.20 

m 

.30 

Squabs*.  do/> . 

4.00 

0i 

12  00 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

Or 

1.50 

Capons,  best  . 

.54 

Oi 

.5(5 

Medium  to  good.. 

.35 

0i. 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer*  . 

0.00 

0i > 

8.80 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

OP 

5.75 

Cows  . 

1.25 

(ft 

0-00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  lt>0  ills.. 

9.00 

(O' 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

Oi 

8  00 

Hogs  . 

7.50 

Oi 

9.75 

Sheep,  tot)  lbs . 

3.90 

Oi 

5.1X1 

Lambs  . 

9.00 

Oi 

12.75 

V  Et ;  ETA  BLES 

Beets.  100  bunches.. . 

4.00 

© 

5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.10 

(ft 

.25 

t'ari-uts,  bbl.  ... 

2.00 

m 

2  50 

(  liicor.v,  bu . 

1.75 

Or 

2.00 

Celery,  standard  crate . 

2.50 

!  25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

30.90 

Oi 

45.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl. 

3  00 

Oh 

15  00 

Eggplant,  bn . 

2.00 

(a 

3  50 

Fennel,  bbl.  ,  . 

3.50 

(ft 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1  75 

(it 

2.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  ...  . 

1.90 

Oi 

2.75 

Mushrooms,  11  > . 

.80 

(ft 

10 

Onions.  100  )bs .... 

4.00 

((f) 

G.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

4.00 

Of 

7.50 

Radishes,  bit . 

1.00 

Of 

1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 

3.50 

Oi 

4.00 

Squash,  bid . 

2.00 

Oil 

2.25 

string  beans,  bu.. 

2.50 

(ft 

4,90 

Turnips,  bill  . 

1.75 

© 

2.90 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

© 

.40 

W  atercress,  100  bunches 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . 

5.25 

0i 

5.50 

Danish,  DI5  llis . 

3.50 

Oi 

3.05 

Maine,  189  llis  . 

3.59 

(&' 

State,  iso  ||,s . 

3.59 

Oi 

4  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bn.  basket. . 

1.75 

(a 

2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy.  No.  1 . 

28.00 

Or 

2i)  no 

No,  2  . 

20.99 

Oi 

27. 00 

No.  3  . .  . . 

23  99 

Oi 

24  00 

Shipping  . 

21.00 

Of 

22  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

22.00 

Oi 

26,00 

Alfalfa  . . . 

22.00 

Oi 

20.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

22.00 

(a 

25.00 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


January  .“.-February  24,  1922  —  New 
1  ijrk  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Coble- 
skill.  short  courses  in  agriculture,  home- 
making.  ice-cream  making. 

January  (i-2s --Short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Columbia  University.  New  York 
City. 

Jan uary _  19 — New  York  Holstein -Frie- 
siati  Association,  second  annual  meeting. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

January  19-12 —  Maryland  Agricultural 
S  w-iel  v  and  allied  societies.  Baltimore. 
Md. 

January  10-12 — Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Murnhv 
lintel,  Richmond,  Ya. 

January  10-1.“, — Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association,  tweuty-tifth  annual  exhi¬ 
bition,  City  Hall.  St.  Albans,  Yt.  B.  P. 
(! recite,  secretary. 

January  10-18  —  Agricultural  Week. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

January  11-18  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  28 -28  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Week.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Janitan  28-29  Madison  Square  Car¬ 
den  Poultry  Show.  New  York.  T).  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  secretary.  Orrs  Mills.  N.  Y, 

January  80  -  February  8  —  Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  Stale  College,  Columbus,  O. 

February  2-1 — Nov  Ilaven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show.  Armory.  New 
Ilaven.  Conn.  E.  A.  Todd,  secretary, 
Room  810.  Federal  Building,  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  Conn. 


»  •  * '  4  I  Ci  I  » 
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Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

February  7-10  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  meeting,  Binghamton, 

February  18  -  IS  —  Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week.  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
t  February  22-24— Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


Hay.  $24  per  ton;  potatoes,  $1.25  per 
bu. ;  corn,  no  market;  wheat,  no  mar¬ 
ket  ;  Barley,  75e  per  bu. ;  oats,  f»Oo  per 
bu. ;  carrots,  $1  per  bu.:  cabbage,  2^ 
and  3c  per  lb. :  squash.  3c  per  lb. ; 
onions.  $2  per  bn.;  beets,  $2  per  bu. ; 
beans.  £4  per  bn.;  apples.  $2  per  bu. ; 
straw.  S10  per  ton;  syrup,  $V2f»  per 
gallon.  G.  w.  D. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  iiuestioim  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tbe  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  heM  at  Storrs  Foatottice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  Tile  bouses  are  all  alike,  ami  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  Tbe  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  Of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  tbe  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  file  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at.  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  December  2G,  1921: 

Week  Total 

UAKHKD  BOCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  29  105 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  17  71 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  24  100 

1-ewls  Farms,  H  I . 6  26 

Jules  F.  Fraticals,  L.  1 .  27  95 

Harry  <3,  Culver,  i,  I . . .  43  173 

G.  B,  Traadwell.  Mass . 11  78 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N.  V .  40  213 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn.. .  27  134 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn  . 25  180 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  23  68 

Keewaydlu  Farm.  Conn . . .  20  86 

A.  Hamhnrgcr,  .Mu .  17  58 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  11  38 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  10  40 

II.  K,  Dennivin  Mich .  27  65 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

l'.  J.  Knslln.  N.  J . 7  14 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  14  46 

WHITE  BOCKS 

•lames  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  0  187 

William  H.  liassatt,  Conn.... .  8  35 

S.  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass.... .  29  231 

Applecrest  Farm.  N,  H . .  7  134 

F.  R.  Pember.  K.  1 .  1  i 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  7  8 

Harold  F.  Barm  r  Mass .  5  24 

E.  W.  Pieter.  N  .1 .  3  7 

WHITE  WTANDOTTE8 

Waiter  Bradbury,  England  .  30  214 

C  areuce  U.  Hanes,  Mi  h .  6  130 

Arthur  11  Shnrr.  Mass . 4  4U 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  K.  1  .  43  324 

Benjatuia  F.  Decker,  >\  ,1  .  23  236 

Clemens  ,1.  Jiieinand,  Conn .  38  254 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  Conn .  42  254 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . . .  16  127 

Mori  y thought  Farm  Conn .  11  123 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  V .  15  32 

HUODK  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sumiyuelils  Farm,  Conn .  17  148 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn .  0  o 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  0  1 

l).  ,S.  Vaughn.  K.  I.... .  7  47 

Wtu.  M.  Ban.  Mass .  15  78 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  II  94 

1 1  amid  Tompkins,  Mass . . .  3  10 

(.lien  Wright.  Conn  — . .  U  48 

John  JS.  Labeile,  Conn .  22  157 

Jacob  K.  JauSen,  Conn...... .  14  115 

F,  S.  Chapiu.  Mass . 31  266 

F.  H  Sampson,  .Mass  .  .  25  232 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Pulhemiis,  N.  Y .  4  46 

i  'barles  1 1,  pelt ee,  K.  1 .  26  102 

The  Orchards.  Mass . . . 33  291 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H  .  25  208 

Piiieerost  Orchards,  Mass .  13  250 

Alton  Farm.  Vt .  19  163 

Applecvest  Farm,  N.  H .  41  262 

E.  P.  Usher.  .Jr..  Mass .  18  134 

I >eur  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  14  44 

Hall  Far w.  Vr. .  18  83 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  29  218 

Charms  H.  Lane.  Mass .  19  235 

WHITE. LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  7  55 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conu .  15  [.185 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  5  67 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  29  219 

Leo  A.  Urouten,  Conn . . 5  95 

fel,  EL  Seott.  Conn  . .  .  3  116 


me  Feed 
you  need 
to  raise 

Prize' 

Birds 


CONSIDER  the  little  chicks 
on  which  you  pin  your  hopes 
for  success  at  the  shows;  don’t 
give  them  ordinary,  raw  feed 
that  is  so  hard  for  them  to  digest 
—  that  causes  bowel  trouble, 
malnutrition  and  death. 

Follow  the  practice  of  success¬ 
ful  exhibitors  and  feed  youi 
chicks 


STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED 


Saves  the  Lives  oj  baby  Chicks 

It  is  a  scientiBc  combination  of  grains 
containing  the  correct  proportions  of 
muscle,  energy,  bone,  heat,  blood  and 
feather  producing  elements  required 
by  young  chicks.  These  selected 
grains  are  cut  to  pin-point  fineness 
and  steam-cooked  for  more  than  two 
hours.  Tlii 


s  so  prepares  H-0  STEAM  - 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED  that  it  is 
easily  digested.  Chicks  can  eat  it 
and  get  the  nourishment  they  need 
without  danger  of  bowel  trouble  and 
the  many  kindred  chick  ailments. 
Chicks  grow  and  develop  in  record 
time. 


The  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm — famous  for  their 
prize  stock — «  rites:  "Pin  rv.tr  tea  .  ji’.nt  let  of 

ysunf  step  U'v  hdl  l  nw  "  irtd,  til, nth  11-0  ST&dM- 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED.”  And  many  other  such 
letters  come  to  us  from  enthusiastic  u-t-rs. 

Whether  you  raise  prize  or  utility 
stock,  feed  your  next  hatch  H-0 
STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  TEED.  You 
will  he  surprised  at  the  w  onderful  re¬ 
sults  it  produces. 

It  is  now  packed  in  the  handy  five- 
pound  package,  obtainable  at  your 
local  grocer;  or  get  a  supply  from 
your  feed  dealer. 

Sample  of  this  wonder  feed 
and  literature,  free  ou  request. 

THE  H-O  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc.  M 

Feed  Dept.,  Desk  3  BUFFALO.  N«  Y  . 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine... 
Holly i\ot>J.I  arm,  Wash 


A.  B.  Hail,  c’oun . 

W.  B  Atkinson,  Conn 
Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  .1. 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 
A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  . . 


.lamest).  i.tiFitvrn,  N.  ¥.. 
Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N 


Pussy  Willow  F.gg  Farm,  L.  I 

Jack  Tvevethsm,  N,  J . 

E.  A.  Ball  aril,  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessuer,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 


George  Phillip-,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  I 

Kin. up  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Air*.  J.  L.  Tlianmu,  Conu. 
Tauglewolil  Farm,  L,  1.... 
Wh\ to  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y 
Meadow  edge  Farm.  L.  I... 


Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenraucii  &  l>e  Win  ter,  N.  J 


Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J 
Merrythought  Farm,  Conu. 
M.  J.  Quarkenbush,  N.  J.... 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

L.  E.  ltigoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  l’n  . 

Willunna  Farm.  N.  J  . . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  C  mil  - 

George  B.  Ferns.  Mich . . 

Total .  . 


me  request  tor  information  concerning 
I  the  use  of  nest  eggs  is  one  that  comes  to 
the  poultryman  who  keeps  the  wilder 
breeds  of  poultry,  such  as  Games,  Cochins, 
etc.,  many  of  which  refuse  to  go  twice 
to  the  same  nest  unless  there  be  an  egg  in 
jit,  hut  if  given  a  range  run  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  steal  nests  in  every  out-of-the- 
way  place,  even  though  the  house  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  plenty  of  nests.  One  way  to 
solve  the  nest-egg  problem  is  to  raise  the 
nest-egg  gourd,  the  seeds  of  which  can 
be  purchased  from  most  seed  houses. 
One  package  of  seeds  will  produce  more 
than  a  bushel  of  the  egg-shaped  fruits, 
which  only  need  picking  when  the  shell 
becomes  hard  ami  allowing  to  dry,  when 
they  are  ready  for  use.  The  vine  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  can  he  trained  over 
Hie  henhouse  windows  on  the  south  side 
lor  shade,  ff  troubled  with  lice  in  nests, 
use  cedar  bark  or  twigs  for  nest  foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  lice  will  not  bother  as 
they  dislike  the  smell  of  cedar.  JESSIE, 


Colony  Brooder 

LJse  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 

iP'JfcPwlP  JAMES  R'  W0THERSP00N 

Box  SinkinR  Spring,  Pa 

Kr|fiWTOCT|C|B  (Agent*  lean/eet) 


b  ixirr "  !*! 


POULTRY 

PANACEA 


HHIWKl 

HENS  ilk 

GlJAPA'M 

iss^lvm 


Cheap  Feed  and  High  Priced  Eggs 

— make  the  industrious  laying  hen 
Queen  of  the  Barnyard  these  days. 

Don’t  let  your  hens  become  fat  and  lazy.  Don’t  let  the» 
egg  organs  lie  dormant  all  winter  long. 

You  can  speed  up  egg  production. 

You  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CEA 


Universally  Endorsed— Universally  Used 

— by  the  big  ten-thousand-hen  plants — by  tbe  average 
farmer  with  his  200  hens — by  the  back-yarder  with  his 
only  a  dozen  hens  to  consume  the  table  scraps.  Pan-a-ce-a 
tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs,  so  that  the  proper 
amount  of  a  hen's  food  goes  to  egg-making — and  not  all  to 
fat,  flesh  and  laziness  when  it’s  action  and  eggs  you  want. 


A  Pan-a-ee-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen,  an  indus¬ 
trious  hen — she  gets  off  the  roost  winter  mornings  ready 
to  scratch  for  her  breakfast.  You  can  depend  upon  it  that 
the  healthy,  hungry,  scratching,  singing  hen  is  the  laying 
hen — the  paying  hen. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

SSc,  75c  and  $1.50  packages.  £5  lb.  pad,  $3.00;  100 
lb.  drum,  $10.00.  Except  in  the  fax  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
STOCK  TONIC 
A  Conditioner 
and  Worm 
Ex  seller 


g&et  Certainty  Replace 

Gamble 


>/V7> 


Experienced  poultry  men  aii 
over  the  world  depend  upon 
Buckeye  “Colony”  Brooders  for 
success.  These  brooders  literally  make 

three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew  before,  cut 
tbe  expense  to  half  and  reduce  labor  to  a  fourth. 

Success  is  Certain 

Hundreds  of  thousands  use  Buckeye  ’'Colony” 
Brooders  because  they  have  learned  their 
reliability,  their  economy  and  their  conven¬ 
ience.  Experience  has  proven  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  Buckeye  "Colony”  Brooders  raise 
every  raisable  chick.  With  such  equipment  the 
w  gamble  goes  out  of  chick  raising  and  you  have  the 
assurance  of  success. 

■if  Made  In  three  sizes;  burn  coal,  gas  or  oil.  Sold  on 
p  a  money  back  guarantee  by  15,000  dealers. 

Proof  For  the  Asking 

Ample  proof  of  these  statements  is  contained  in  our 
new  booklet.  "The  Revolution  In  Chicken  Raising.” 
You  need  the  help  of  this  booklet  in  your  efforts. 
Sent  tree.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Brooders  and  Incubators. 

901  Euclid  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio 


If  ordered  together. 


W  Doth  Tl 

JMichlnta 

Mad*  of 

California 
Radiwootf 

shipped  complete,  ail  se  t  up  "ready  to  use.  L _ „„  Jj 

780  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifet  ime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  to. lay  Order  the  size  yon 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  net  onr  1922  catalog.  [2| 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Oept.  11?  Racine.  His 


1  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Hot  Water — copper 
tonka— double  walls— dead  nlr/ 
space  —  double  glass  doors  —  fc 


The  Poultryman’s  Best  Helper 

Poultry  knowledge  of  the  right  sort.  Every 
month  The  Poll  try  Iti.m  helps  the  profits. 
You  cannot  keep  chickens  right  without  this 
monthly  poultry  guide.  A  trial  will  prove  it. 

-  Months’ Trial  QCf  p 

J  *  Subscription 

1  year  $  1.00  3  years  $2.00 

a  Catalog  of  Books  Free 

■*  Tie  Ponhry  Item.  Box  R.  Sellerrville,  Penna. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

I  All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  egg^ 
B  .nj  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Rosket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept  50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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‘Prt  RURAL  NEW*  YORKER 


January  14,  1922 


Tree-ConAeys  Poultry  Book 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

I  wish  to  take  exception  to  cost  of  88 
cents  each  for  six-mouths-old  It.  I.  Red 
pullets,  as  figured  out  by  F.  B.  1  lodge 
on  page  1488.  Mr.  Hodge  makes  the 
same  mistake  that  thousands  of  other 
poultrymen  make  every  year  in  figuring 
their  costs;  he  leaves  out  overhead.  If 
lie  will  take  the  trouble  to  figure  lie  will 
find  that  ii  amounts  to  about  the  same 
as  his  chick,  egg,  coal  and  feed  cost  of 
88  cents,  so  that  he  will  have  a  cost  for 
his  six-months-old  pullets  of  twice  88 
cents,  or  $1.70,  ns  actual  cost  of  the 
pullet.  Now  how  much  profit  should  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  raising  the  pullet? 
Different  people  will  have  different  ideas, 
but  I  think  that  25  per  cent  is  not  too 
;  little,  or  I  t  cents,  which  added  to  the 
; $1.70  makes  a  selling  price  of  $2.20, 
which  is  not  far  from  what  Mr.  TIodge 
paid  Inst  Fall.  In  case  Mr.  Hodge  or 
anyone  else  does  not  understand  what  we 
mean  by  overhead,  would  elucidate  as 
follows : 

Cost  of  time  and  labor  for  six  months 
in  earing  for  Mr.  Hodge’s  1,2.70  chicks. 
The  chicks  certainly  did  not  care  for 
themselves,  and  some  one  had  to  devote 
many  hours  at  labor.  We  would  have  to 
pay  here  at  least  40  cents  an  hour  for 
such  work,  and  this  item  must  be  figured 
out  accurately  and  charged  as  an  item  of 
cost. 

If  Mr.  Ilodge  rents  his  place  he  must 
charge  a  fair  proportion  of  his  rent  to 
the  cost  of  the  1,250  chicks,  and  if  he 
owns  bis  place  he  must  charge  a  fair 
proportion  of  taxes,  insurance  and  10 
per  cent  on  capital  invested  in  plant  and 
equipment,  such  as  buildings,  land,  etc., 
as  it  is  not  right  that  this  capital  so  in¬ 
vested  should  not  receive  a  fair  return  on 
its  investment.  Ten  per  cent  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  plant,  buildings,  etc.,  should  be 
charged,  as  that  is  allowed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  figuring  income  tax.  and  it  is 
only  proper  business  to  make  any  article 
raised  or  madp  pay  10  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  depreciation  on  the  plant  and  build¬ 
ings  required  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Hodge  sold  his  cockerels,  and  a 
proper  charge  should  he  made  for  the 
work  and  cxppnse  in  selling,  as  the  cock¬ 
erels  did  not  sell  themselves,  and  who¬ 
ever  sold  them  should  receive  a  profit  for 
his  work  in  so  doing;  if  they  were  adver¬ 
tised.  that  should  also  he  charged  in  as 
eosl. 

On  every  farm  or  poultry  yard  there 
are  different  items  that  enter  into  cost  in 
one  that  do  tint  exist  on  another,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  at  the  true  cost  is  to  see 
that  the  cost  includes  everything  done 
and  used  in  the  work  of  raising  the  fowls, 
and  not  to  have  anything  done  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Capital  invested  must  he  reimbursed 
for  its  work,  and  labor  given  by  the 
proprietor  fir  his  wife  or  children  must 
he  reimbursed  just  as  much  as  though  ii 
had  been  hired  from  outside  sources. 
Taxes,  insurance,  water,  light,  fuel  and 
depreciation  must  all  he  included  to  get 
at  the  real  cost,  and  when  that  is  once 
done,  we  will  know  how  much  must  be 
added  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit  over 
investment.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT. 

New  Jersey. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  68. 


peo.  I.  FoxJnc 

4  Wants  Alllbur  Furs 


WAVIT.P — Second-hand  TTnll  mammoth  inem 
Ini  for.  FRANK  F.  IIAI.T.,  Lello.v,  N.  Y. 


Ship  now  all  the  furs  you  have  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc. ,  New 
York— The  World’s  Greatest  Fur  Market  and  get  highest 
market  prices,  spot  cash,  the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 

We  want  all  the  Skunk,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Mink,  Fox,  etc.  We  need  all 
you  can  ship.  Do  not  wait  a  single  day — ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 
Our  years  of  experience  assures  you  honest  and  intelligent  grading — our 
reputation  assures  you  a  square  deal.  You  will  like  Fox’s  square  dealing 
and  quick  service.  We  will  hold  shipment  separate  on  y our  request. 


Out  or  wheat  straw  for  bedding. 
CtROYE  FARM,  Washingtonville, 


CORBWllltl  for  sate;  50  rods  chestnut;  no 
reasonable  offer  retimed.  ADVERTISER  9871. 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -too  size  tneubators  and  brooder 
stoves:  give  particulars.  V.  O.  PETERSEN. 
Factory  villa,  Pa. 


Fur  Buyers  and  Dealers 


We  cater  to  fur  buyers  and  dealers.  Ship  U9  all  your  furs  — send  us  your 
ovvn  grading.  We  will  match  our  grading  against  yours  and  pay  you  top 
prices,  if  desired  we  will  wire  yoa  our  bid  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
No  delay,  no  misunderstanding.  We  will  hold  your  shipment  separate  until 
we  hear  from  you  if  our  bid  is  satisfactory.  I  f  you  are  not  a  regular  shipper 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  unusual  service  we 
give  fur  shippers,  buyers,  and  dealers.  The  market  conditions  now  make 
it  necessary  that  you  9hip  your  furs  often.  Send  us  your  shipment  today 
and  you  will  be  a  Geo,  1,  Fox  shipper  for  years  to  come. 


VX  ITT  fence  post  *  imd  lumber;  reasonably 
i’iL  DAVID  IIOAO,  fUl/ivwtowO  N.  Y. 


'ye  Incubator;  must  be 
slate  price  and  pnrtie- 
1AKL  S5IERES.  North 


2»<.-r.n.  box  of  delicious  i 

tor  SI:  absolutely  pure:  bv 
Send  order  to  (IF  RTRPDK 
Street  Poultry  Farm,  Trenton 


home  made  candies 
mail,  postage  paid. 
E.  JONES.  Long 
i.  N.  J.;  R.  3. 


—  A  secondhand  Spry  wbeet 
must  be  in  perfect  condition. 
ER.  Col  uni  hi  a,  Mo. 


164  W.  25th  Street,  Dept.  85  New  York,  N.  Y, 


WANTED— Stuuip  puller,  orchard  duster  and  rin 
saw  table.  SMITH  T.  K RADLEY,  New  Haven. 


MCE  sweet  prunes,  shipped  prepaid,  $11.50  pei 
hundred  in  siicIcr:  St 2. 50  boxed;  sample,  20e 
KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS.  Salem,  Ore. 


PORTER  S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


•H  NX\  RROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm: 
.■  tbs.  for  $1,  postpaid  anywhere.  SI'NNY 
RROOK  FARM,  Wiulerlon,  X.  Y, 


The  Egg  Producer*— The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Sleek  i->  i  Otic  lolly  Certified  rind  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guui'Hiitnc-  that  our  breeders  reel'll  the 
top  notch  at  etcellenee  ill  else.  Khnee,  type  and  rigor, 
and  nbov.  all,  in  eon-id.-nt  heavr  laying  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Then  hi ••  large  S.  C.’  wiute  Leghorns. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 
by  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered  males.  They  are  hr  i  from  Certified  heavy 
prodneera  of  largo,  chalk  wfattc  egg*  ::w  Ijiewii 
Pullets  for  sale,  now  1*.  ing  or  ready  to  lay.  Come 
and  see  one  of  the  l»-.i  modern  plant*,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  (arm.  The  con¬ 
ditions  nre  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER.  Box  W.  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


FANCY  comb  honey; 

•Ith  zone,  $7.20;  the 
and  most  mild  ever: 
pood:  send  check.  .7 
berton,  O. 


II  ease  delivered 
mildest,  cleanest 
cheap,  liu t  how 
HARTER.  Itnr- 


WATER  CUSS 
egg  preserver 


Thrifty  Housewives 
Preserve  Eggs 

HOUSEWIVES  know  that  eggs  are  the 
most  costly  part  of  cukes,  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Don't  think,  though,  that  the  high 
prices  of  eggs  should  keep  you  from  having 
such  luxuries  in  winter. 

Women  who  use  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre¬ 
server  serve  ail  kinds  of  delicious  and  nour¬ 
ishing  egg  desserts  in  winter — at  lowest  cost. 
In  spring,  when  eggs  are  low,  they  store 
them  away  for  the  winter  in  RUTLAND 
Egg  Pre server.  It’s  real  economy  I 
The  Government  recommends  preserving 
eggs  In  water  glass.  RUTLAND  &•><£  Pre¬ 
server.  the  perfected  water  glass,  should  be 
U9ed  to  obtain  best  results.  It  is  absolutely 
DEPENDABLE.  A  pint  of  RUTLAND  pro 
serves  8  dozon  eggs  and  a  quart.  17  to  20  doz¬ 
en.  Prepare  the  full  solution  and  put  the 
egg s  in  it  from  time  to  time  as  you  get  them. 

RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver  comes  in  pint, 
quart  and  gallon  airtight  cans.  Sold  at  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  drug  stores  and  poultry  supply 
houses.  If  you  Can’t  get  RUTLAND  Egg 
Preserver,  send  us  your  dealer's  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  quickly  supplied. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ADIRONDACK  Imtsnm  pillows,  3-lb, 
willi  order.  MRS,  WILLIAM  1' 
Hill  Camp.  Raquettp  Lake,  N,  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

Soil  corks  nnd  cockerels  far  snip,  out  ef  Imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  nnd  grew!  \  icor  from  w  onderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  Juqtryive  your  stock.  Fi  lee,  $S  each,  f>  lor 

"'el  I"  "i’  . re  »:!  en  h,  Now  hooking  order-  for 

an  by  chicks,  February,  Starch  and  April  delivery,  11122, 
from  the  thiesr  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circular^  free. 
My  book.  "  I'raflts  fn  I’oultrx  Keeping  Solved."  $l.or 
free  with  nil  DO  orders.  RIM* Alt  ICKK.CS,  Hot  To. 
IHcimant  \  nlley,  N.  V. 


HONEY  Dark  buckwheat,  extracted 
ill  2d  Stone.  5  11)..  $1.05;  in  Him.  , 
zone.  5  His.,  $1.13:  10  lbs..  $2,07:  d 
loo  It.,  lots.  ItOSOOE  F.  WIN  SON. 
Dundee,  X.  Y, 


t  quality,  light:  5  lb.  nail.  $1.25 
G :  delivered  3d  postal  zone.  F 
R.  Bridgewater.  Conn. 


1‘1’RE  honey;  Ihiesl  qunlit.v 

faction  guarani . .  delict 

free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS, 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cocks  and  pickerels, 
head  part  of  our  pun- Barron  Strain  matings 
this  .Season.  Pedigrees  272-28$.  our  Third 
importation-  Strong  ''hicks  and  fertile  eggs 
from  these  amt  Other  Leghorn  matings,  at  low 
prices.  Fully  gti n ra 1 1 1 et*d .  Choice  males  for 
sale-  Write,  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


1UTK WHEAT  HONEY 
1st  or  2d  zone,  Ein 
luirle,  N.  Y. 


brand  eggs;  nest 
!  POT'LTK  Y  FARM 


I  was  interested  in  F.  E.  Hedge’s  fig¬ 
uring  the  post  of  raising  pullets  printed 
on  p.'ige  1488;  88  cents  seemed  remark¬ 
ably  low.  I  wish  I  could  raise  them  as 
cheaply.  I  also  keep  account  of  what  it 
costs  me  to  raise  pullets,  and  will  give 
my  figures.  I  hatch  my  own  chicks,  hut 
cannot  do  it,  counting  all  expenses,  any 
cheaper  than  20  cents  each  that  early. 
March  18. 

1140  chick*  (ft  20c.. .  $128.00 


*.  78x88  inches; 

White  border; 
■>  per  i  air;  auto 
12.  EMERSON 


WJWWWWWWs 


FOR.  SALE  One  Munson,  single  disc  steel  mill, 
with  corn  shelter,  elevator*,  bran  separator 
nnd  graders,  alt  in  Hret-ehiss  condition;  to  lie 
sold  at  u  bargain;  Just  right  for  a  medium  or 
large  sized  farm.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Huffleld, 


Keep  Chickens? 

c»'v M-year<o!d  Poultry  Paper.-  tclla  how  to  ae 
lect.  breed,  bouse  and  feed  SUCCESSFULLY, 
-Id  81  i»aes  monthly,  <1  mo*,  trial  25c;  Yr.  gl.OC 

Americtn  Poultry  Advocate,  Box  25  Siracusu.  N  ,Y. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


gray  virgin  wool  kneecaps, 
tncaurre  around  the  knee: 
“locking*  SI  .25  up.  MARY 
ringle  Street,  Kingston,  Pa. 


Ren  I  on  range . . 

t'pkeep  of  eoops  and  equipment 
Labor.  2'j  hours  per  day  (tr  25c 

Receipts  from  broilers . 

Total  cost  of  pullets . 


t  Incubator  and  Brooder 

made  of  California 
Redwood.  Incubator 
rml  with  nsbeston  __ 
galvanized  iron.  — , 
o  walls,  nursery,  jr\ 
inks  in  incubntor  ami  <fl E] 
30  days'  trial— money  L 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ry  tractor,  in  good  running 
liable  offer.  WALTER  D. 


There  were  about  200  pullets  that  I 
could  have  sold  for  82  each.  Thus  those 
pullets,  all  S.  (’.  White  Leghorns,  cost 
about  $1.75  each,  and  25  cents  a  head 
is  not  too  much  profit  on  them.  A  few 
other  items,  such  as  disinfectants,  spray 
material,  etc.,  are  balanced  by  the  eggs 
they  laid  before  they  were  six  months  old. 

Three  items  in  this  account  may  need 
t.O  he  explained  for  people*  who  figure  as 
Mr,  Hodge  has.  “Rent  on  range,  $10.” 
is  the  actual  cost  of  the  land  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  on  which  I  have  in.v  colony  coops. 
“Upkeep  of  coops  and  equipment,  $20,” 
is  the  overhead  charge  on  I  wo  brooder 
houses  and  seven  colony  coups  pills  what 
it  costs  annually  for  chicken  wire. 

Perhaps  the  moat  astonishing  item  is 
$112  50  for  my  labor,  but  if  f  had  hired 
it  done  it  would  have  cost  ”0  cents  an 
hour  instead  of  25;  some  poultrymen 
estimate  their  time  at  f!0  cents  an  hour. 
The  day  when  farmers  work  for  nothing 
hits  passed.  T.  D.  If. 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 


.  -j v*  ways  — mnni'V  0 

back  if  not  O.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  & 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $26  75 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co.BoxBI ,  Racine. Wis 


Mammoth  ('yjiliers  or  Buckeye  inoti 
in  good  I'oiHlItlon  am)  wmouable 
•  Kit  13»i.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  bi)*to*n«  ben'  Wonderful  winter  Inv¬ 
er*.  Rig  WnitM  sggt  World  Kei'ini  layer*  Ameri¬ 
can  H;>o*  •  V*nt**.i '  winner*  NVw  York - 

CliI<?8K"  Itorrty  vtfrnro'iA  money  rnn!;or*.  Stuck 
Eififx,  Chick*,  shipped  xifoly  t.'i»  :tlo*r  free 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  23  Portland,  end. 


Mountain  purr  buckwheat  honey, 
*.  5-lb.  pails.  95c;  delivered  in 
PATIi  QTAY.  Route  3  ,Dh1aii- 


Ktrnf  Hiihh  Stroud  *  Hand 
dOShL.  ^  i^Kir  C*pH***,  Uni  Ira*  T»l»», 

|  Iloaekrtn  uttil  other  fruit  Mini 

I  Wjjpfahlp  pfieh.tuc^.  All  our 

eoutnlfii  is  in  ••  hi  im  tfood  .u- 
fl  new  eOlUJltion  and  iv.uly  for 
Instant  ti -« 

f.ot  u*  quote  yntt—Thnt \v  Aft 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  JO  I  -303  Johnion  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS 


lw.il  customer  bought  <~1, t.-U.i.  mined  over  1,000  |iol- 
let».  Same  customer  has  l.'WO  oi'ilci  foi' .tan. -Feb.,  1922. 
Place  your  order  now  tor  early  rlellvei'les.  820  per 

hundred  MOUNTAIM  VIEW  POULTur  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  hook.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  tV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


•HI  naged  chock  full  of  information  abont  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  thick*,  colling  of  hens,  oir  Telia  how  to  !n«?p 
chieko/19  healthy  und  huw  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
»  liegiuner  or  a  profes-ional.  Conkcy’^  Rook  i“  worth 
dollnra  to  you  Sent  for  ti  coots  In  ntimipv  to  nay  nor  I  age 

THE  G.  E.  CONKCY  CO,  tiM  ■tuatfwaj,  Clevclmd.  Ohio 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Hatching  Kgga  Breeding  stock.  < ’"l  lie||  metllinl.  No 
lights.  Writ,  for  Prices  C.  If.  NKAL,  l.oill,  V  Y. 


SC.  Brown  Leghorn.  dOO  hens,  mostly  yearlings,  |ml- 
•  lets,  coeltorels  S  c  W  Leghorn,  Egg  hi  ed  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  VEKA  FULTON  B-9.S  O  It.t.rPOUa.  <  MHO 


LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CLOTH 

TOP 


Feeding  Leghorn  Broilers 

Can  you  give  mo  any  information  about 
fording  Leghorn  roosters  for  broilers? 
What  should  they  weigh  at.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

Leghorn  cockerels  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  as  soon  as  the 
sex  can  he  distinguished  and  fed  and  eared 
for  by  themselves.  They  will  be  ready  to 
market  as  broilers  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  weight  of  1  %  lbs.  each.  Early 
in  the  season  they  may  be  marketed  at 
lesser  weights.  If  confined  to  small  yards, 
they  will  reach  market  size  more  nuiekiy 
than  if  allowed  free  range.  Their  food 
should  consist  of  green  stuff,  skim-milk,  if 
available,  cracked  corn,  with  or  without 
u  mixture  of  wheat,  for  hard  grains  and 
a  mash.  This  latter  may  be  made  from 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  beef 
scrap.  The  cracked  corn  and  dry  mash 
may  be  kept  before  the  cockerels  in  open 
hoppers  at  all  times.  In  addition  to  a 
dry  mash,  cockerels  may  be  fed  for  about 
two  weeks  l>efore  marketing  upon  a.  moist 
mash  composed  chiefly  nr  entirely  of  corn- 
meal,  Ibis  being  given  twice  or  three  times 
daily  iu  such  amounts  us  they  will  quickly 
clean  up.  The  cockerels  should  be  yarded 
during  this  lime,  and  will  not.  stand  this 
forced  feeding  for  more  than  about  two 
weeks.  it.  n.  o. 


14-8  Eg-grg  in  148  Days 
Layers  et  113  Days  Old 

Are  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
'TV'K  Records  of  Parks’ 

ffity  ?’> T  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  for  r*gs  since  1889.  Eng  »nd 
_  ■%>!'’  /  Chick  Civ.  free, Large  Gen.  Cat.  25c 

V  J.  W.  PARKS,  loi  Y  Altoina.  Pa. 


Hooky,  II  raid.  ell  ops.  Egg  machine*. 
From  high-laying,  pure  bred  sleek  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed  W,  IEGH0INS.  t. 
i.  urns.  ■  r.  rocks,  w.  w»«»dottes.  ancsnui. 

Illllef  i*nted  eireulur  free 

GALEN  FARMS 

B.itOO  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


OF  CENTER  MORICHES.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

A  hatch  every  Tue&day 

We  arc  now  Hooking  Orders  for  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  Chicks  —  Our  first  hatch  is 
February  1st, 

We  lueeil  from  birds  of  Irnp-rn  -ted  rtoek,  no  gush, 
work,  nn  onr  plant.  Chick  •  vlnu-c  mqlliers  ure  re¬ 
corded  from  nswoo  egg  record*,  mated  wiili  Coekeroi*, 
from  lifiO  egger*.  February  and  March  hiiluh,  423.00  |wr 
hundred.  Chloke  from  liens  of  records  from  WO  to  tWi, 
483,110  per  Imi mired.  We  breed  from  two  ami  Hires* 
yenr-ola  stuck.  Visitor*  welcome  to  boo  our  plant.  Our 
plant  in  located  I  \  miles  North  of  Center  Morichea 
Station. 


850.000  CHICKS  FOR  1982. 

8.  C.  'White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Redo,  Barred  nod  White  Rooks,  Minorca*), 
Anemias,  etc  Prices  reasonable,  too  per 
eunt.  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Customers 
report  mixing  9JT  per  cent,  Our  12th  year. 
Place  orders  early.  Catalog  free.  The 
Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield,  I’r. 


Offers  for  sale  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  April  and 
May  hatched,  weighing  around  8  lbs.,  bred  from 
PARK'S  200-egg  strain,  mated  to  PARK  S  FED.  cockerel. 

I’rtoe,  $5  and  16  each. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH  -  La  Faroevllle.  New  York 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


laowa  and  WHITE  Leghorn*,  R,  I  .(Rede,  both  combs,  White 
Wyandotte*.  Price*  right.  Chirks  in  xenunu.  Illustrated 
Catalog  flee.  KIVIWMLI  fOULTKT  F*KM.  <••  IIS.  »w«r*«le,  H  J. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  ail  Hocks  record*  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  handling  eggs.  Nine  year*'  trapnesting. 

J.  F.  FR  A  NCA  IS  IVejthampton  Beach,  New  York 


won  six  ribbons  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  on  four  farm 
ilocks.  At  the  Saratoga  County  Fair  won  eeven  ribbons 
on  four  farm  flock e.  One  was  a  special  ribbon  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  boat  farm  Dock  in  the  show  of  thirty-two  (locks, 
In  exhibition  wott  nine  ribbon*.  The  Saratoga  < 'ounty 
Fair  Association  does  not  present  exhibitors  with  rib¬ 
bons  below  the  third  prize.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
circular  HOI  6.  ItibKlt,  Bullaton  Spa,  It.  V.  R,  t>.  to.  2 
Phone  2ilH>. 


We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nine  leading  varieties,  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Circular  free. 

*BSEL»W*  POUlTKt  M*M  t  MKTCKEtY,  Oil. dll..  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Turkeys,  (ieese,  Ducks. Guineas,  Bantam*, 
Hare*,  Pigeons,  Tings,  Baby  Chirks.  Stock 
it* log  Pioneer  Farms,  Telford,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 


E  B.  Thompson's  Ringlets,  direct.  Very  fine.  $5 
upward.  NELSON  VARNEY.  Huntinnion  Station,  New  York 


FR  Y’S  PURE  BRED  POUL  TR  Y 

All  leading  Breeds.  Send  2c  etamp  for  circular  and 
Prize  list.  SAMUEL  T.  FRY.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.  Box  I 


E  LM  FORD  FARM 

Quality  Product « 
FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Lire  delireiy  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  U.  I.  Reds,  White,  Brown 
leghorns,  Mtnorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet — 

Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M,  Mi  MEET,  Prop.  tfeiinter.UU.  I*a, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  every 
day. 

If  you  want  chicks  of  Quality  when  you  want 
them— Write  Today  1 

To  make  room  lor  February  chicks,  we  will  sell 
fifty  Cornell  Certified  Hens. 

Still  a  few  Cornell  Certified  Cockerels  left. 


Searle*’ Trsp-S»«l«<l  Rsrr.il  Kotin, Kgg-hrcd.  range-raised. 

Now  shipping  eggs,  chicks,  siock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  4HTHU*  l.  limit.  *,  Millard.  N.  H. 


Hummer’s  FAMOUS  BABY  CHICKS  • 

prices  with  .special  otfrr.  C.  *.  HUMMER  I  CO  .rrasehUw*.  R.  J. 


Breeding  Pen  Bar  Rocks  r'mo'Trw  •*£. 

land  Rabbit,  t'2  each.  JOHN  O.NART.  4411c, ct>  SL.tpidkurtt.  H.  J. 


5TAN0AR0 

MAKES 

Only 


Bred  from  certified  stock. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

LOUIS  M.  WILLS 


Trap-nested,  Pedigree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  " Sandborn  Stock,”  unbeata¬ 
ble  layer*,  aDd  producers  of  strong,  livable  chi* 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro.  Max*. 


Rreedino  PnrUrnlc  WHITE  plYM0UTH  ROCKS  ani 

oreeamg  LOCKtnjis  smgi*  comb  white  leghorn? 

from  our  high-producing  hen*,  for  sale.  Birds  or  exeep 
tional  quality,  of  good  size  aud  points  who  will  produce 
pullets  of  great  egg-laying  ability.  Prices  from  »e  tc 
31  5.  according  to  quality 

BRANFORD  FARMS  -  Groton.  Conn 


Visitourexhibil.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Jan.  25-29  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bo*  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  the  Egg  Production 

of  Your  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

by  ueingcockuralH  from  our  trap-nested  liens.  Prices 
and  record*  ax  follows:  180-200-eggs,  84  ;  200-210, 
8*5;  310-220,  8*<»;  220-244,  f“  (  sired  hy  male*  whose 
dam*  records  wore  not  loss  than  250.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  little  Valley.  N  Y. 


DARK  CORNISH-Silver  Campines 

Cornish— 10  yearling  hens  and  a  cock  bird.  Paid 
fifteen  dollars  fora  year  ago.  Price,  $50  for  pen. 
LO  Campines — Hen*  and  Cock  Bird.  A  No  1  stock. 
*40.  Coo  a  orol*  and  Pallets  of  either  breeds.  $5 
each  Limited  supply  only 

WALTER  G.  ROGERS  Plattsburgh.  N  Y. 


Here  is  rent  vnlw.^W* 

le  Arctic  fit 

the  manufacturers’ 

wholesale  price.  Heavy  two-buckle  uppers, 
-now  excluder  construction,  fleeer  lined, 
plain  edge  side,  sixes  II  to  12,  nil  STAND¬ 
ARD  makes. 

Kneo  Boots,  U.  S.  Rubber  Make,  only.  .$3.25 
Hip  Boots.  U,  S.  Rubber  Make,  only...  3.70 
buckle  Arctics,  U.  S,  Rubber  Make, 

all  rubber,  sixes  8  to  12,  only  .  2.50 

6  buckle  Arctics.  Standard  Makes.,...  3,17 

8  eyelet  Arctics,  Standard  Makes . 3.17 

Send  no  money.  Just  your  order  and  size. 
Pay  postman  for  boots  and  postage  when 
they  arrive.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  In 
every  way,  return  Them  and  get  your  money 
hack.  You  can’t  go  wrong,  so  send  for  your 
pair  NOW, 

ROMPORT  CO 


BEST  S.C.  RED  PEN,  Slorra  Conlo.l  1916,  1916.1920 
■  EST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Cont.M  1*18-18-20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen.  aud  beat  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  fiver  made  by  any  breeder 
ot  Ft,  I  Bed*  at  Storr*  contests.  Average  foi  six  con¬ 
secutive  yoar*  iu  contest.  182  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  till.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PIN E CRE ST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2.  Groton.  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  bertcr  thjtn  200-rgg  honn,  at  four  n. id  flvodollar* 
each.  Will  help  vitality  anti  ejnc  production  in  your 
flock.  Free  from  disease  and  vermin  Hunt  Piitiflfy  you 
every  way  or  money  hack.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


90,000  Chicks  for  1922 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Barred  and  White  Hocks, 
C.  11.  1.  Reds  and  mixed  chicks.  Price*  reason 
per  100.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Your  order 
hr  given  prompt  attention.  Circular  Free 

Jacob  Niemoud  Box  2  McAlistorville, 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

VERMONT  STATE  CERTIFIED 

f  rtr*L'Prpl«  dark,  even  color.  $5  each.  A  few  at 
vjiM-ixci  cio  ,  jet  Vermo nt  vigor.  Our  climate 
does  it.  Shipped  on  approval. 

C.  E.  WILSON 

Twtnton  ttrsi  St.  Albans  Vermont 


BABY  CHICKS 

N.  t  .  White  Leghorn*  front  heavy  laying  strain 
Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery  815  per  hun- 
dred.  Write  for  particulars,  CALVIN  l  SHIRES.  Frep 
Midvalu  Poultry  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge .  Pa 


Get  nty  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BUCK  UGNOtN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bo*  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

hacked,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  o 
J5  each.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R  D  .  Gt 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


350  Broadway,  New  York  Gty 


front  168  to  180-egg  hen*  at  *3  aud  *5  each,  shipped 
on  approval.  Sunnybrook  Furiu,  Elhaville.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  TJIukets,  ducks.  geese 

orcuiHi.  ihll  rnibca  guineas,  and  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  8*125  per  100  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 

H.  A.  SOU  HER  .  Sedlersville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 


HOCK.  RED,  LEG  HORN,  WY  A  N 
IJOTTE,  MINORCA 


CHICKS 


_  BHOII.EKS 

Place  orders  now  for  March  and  April  Delivery.  Safe  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  Prepaid,  booklet  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  8  McAiisterville.  Pa 


"  Arlington  Strain,”  ••  Cornell  Certified,"  All— *4— AC. 
each.  h.D  White  Leghorn  Cockerel*.  -Cornell  Cei-tilted." 
*2 — JR — $4  each.  Arthur  B.  Ost rum,  llhin.lircl,  V  V. 


Massive  Thoroughbred  Bronx*  Turkeys 

Quality  unsurpassed.  Fine,  vigorous  breeding  stock. 
(Tti /L.-at, 1  iu  plea.se,  ('Satisfaction  or  refuti-l  '.  20-25  lb. 
cockerel.  SIS  ;  33-lb  fearling  torn,  $?S  :  to-lb.  hens.  S2() ; 
pullets,  $12  50.  K.  K.  SCOTT,  Oansvllle,  New  York 


nrnh  Both  combs.  Owen  Farttis  anrl  Vibert 
nC.Ua  Strains — the  greatest  show  and  laying 
strains  in  the  U.  S.  Big  dark-red  cocker¬ 
els,  843  and  85.  Good  utility  aud  breeding  pullets, 

83  and  83.  1>  L.  DITT  O,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


woman's  £- 

(omfort  Shoe 

Specially  Priced 
Extra,  quality  glove 
kid  uppers,  flexible 
V  long-wearing  soles. 

i  All  -  leather  black 
JjS\  shoe.  Specify 
medium,  broad 

i- row  (oc. 
widths. 


For  Sale— 35  White  and  50  Buff  Leghorn  Pul  lei* 

now  laying,  *3  each. 

F.  <\  LOCHOFF  R.  3  Karneaville,  Ohio 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bird- Wolf  strain.  Sired  by  ton  of  1st  prire  Madison  Sq. 
Garden.  Big  boned — well  marked.  Toms,  25  lbs.  ;  hens, 

12-15  lbs.  ills*  Elizabeth  Tate,  Draper.  V  irginia 


Sr  n  T  Dirnc  tiark,  ricb.eveneoloreock- 

•  XV •  Aa  XV  22,  A-Y Orel;-  from  heavy-  lay¬ 

ing  st  rain,  S5  1  VI  *  AULT,  SI  Alliums  Vermont 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Two  blind  red  sixty  three  tot  Urea  hundred  and  four  egg- 
Mab.s  Imading  ..ur  pens.  Prices  roa*ouabie. 

F.  W. GEORG E  U  SONS  Route  2  VineUituI,  N.'J. 


(April  hatched!  $40. 

6.  HltlKUl  US  td.ll.on.  V.w  York 


15  S.C.  Red  Pullets 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

Young  toms,  *12  to*  is.  liens,  *8  to*ig  Also  one 
5  yr.-oldU.rn  $20  Mas.  C.  M.  COLE,  Eastpobt,  3.  Y. 

FOR  sale-  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  stock.  ••  Goldbatolc  "  stmin  Large 
frame  and  bone.  ML.  Utv  Clit'qitl.K.t,  iin,..r.  tirch.u 


For  Sale  20  While  Rock  Pullets 

Laying.  *»S  takes  Ibcill.  H.  SCHULTZ. Jr., R.nt.mvtUt.N.f-  H.I3 


oe I. errls.  fine,  dark,  S. 
P.S.  1IKDMF1KLD 


C.  R.  I.  Rede,  *4  Each. 
Eougwoop,  Maktland 


RUBBER 

HEEL  ^ 

Money  Back  If 
Not.  Delighted 
Scud  No  Money.  Simply  rush  size  and 
width  or  all  number*  In  shoe  you  now 
wear.  Pay  postman  on  delivery,  or  send 
$2.98,  pint  12c  for  postuge,  with  order. 
STEELE'S  1180  Broadway,  New  York 


100  Pure  Bred  S.  C.  R.  I.  R. 

Raised  on  range.  Free  trout  any  dimase.  Bred  for 
color,  eggs.  8183  stud  thrift.  $4  and  $5  Few  choice 
pullets  (9  $2.75.  Broadview  Stock  Farm  lanioertvdle.  N.  J. 


Choice  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

for  .Mile,  *3  .Hid  #*  each  H.  XCHUltf.J,  R«iuo,n«.llt.N  t.  H.fl 


old  Rack  Giant  Bronze  Turkey.  Rreedrr-  from  .V 
I  11).  stock.  IH0MAS  KEILr,  Chiltonville.  Plymouth,  Mass 


I  tvincr<sInpL'  SETTING  EGGS  AND  l)AY- 
l^d)in}4  .3UILK  0  L|)  C’  II  I  X  FOK  SA  LE 

from  the  strain  of  White  Wyandotte*  that  iviu  at 
Storrs.  My  birds  won  1st  prize  of  till  breeds  at 
Ntons  5th  contest,  and  again  in  the  10th  contest.  In 
the  7tli  contest  ''t'ollege  (Queen”  laid  308  eggs.  Send 
fer  circular  and  prices. 

O.G.  KNIGHT  .  Bridgeton.  It.  I. 


ARDEES 

ERFECT 

EHIN 


America's  .standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N.Y 


v  lliert  231  Li  '.’KV-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $s  and  **:  Batch¬ 
ing  egg*,  *10  per  UK'.  *334  M  JO.VKH,  I  rary dlls,  *♦>»  tork 


VIBERT’S  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Cockerels 

231  to  289-egg  -train.  $5  and  $7.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Eli/avville,  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  turckesysg' harass  dug! 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  fi  ee.  M  H  FREED.  Telford.  Pa. 


Will  ndlbSew 

Iff f  *  iim *  l  In  Fr.Hti»>3  tlu*  WorliVf  *ri  cutest  1/iL*- 

K*.  oratory  Iihn  iliHrovm i  iI  i:rrui  th.rf 

[it  .  1  killn  t'Hlh  ami  mice  l>y  Ab- 

VST^'  4.  L  Holulel.v  nafi*.  Cauiu>t  h.i  -in  human 

^  bologn.ilogN.  I’nWshliil^'  hlokcnsior 
pots.  Quickly  clt*«r8  dwcIliiiKa  (kUthulldliigR,  with  no 
otTcnfllvc  after  efrtK!tii.  ItlHi^lhul  Uuny>z  Virus. 

I*  „  _  _  tn  ^  G«*l.  ntu*  fre«»  I  look  on  ruts  and 

I  r 66  tSOOK  mi''*1,  MWng  about  V  I  K  t J  S 

ftjul  tliiW  U»  gUC  MllUC. 

K.  T.  Virus,  Lid.,  m  Wesl  I5!h  Street.  New  York 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


For  Sale— Narragansefl  Bourbon  Red  HENS  AND  TOMS 

Mammoth  Bton acr  loins  iiul  few  *vnn»Jl  h*«ris  hj»lI  toms. 
■iOToiiknix  »ful  Brown  rhines**  Oeew*.  SR. 50  to  $5.  30 
Durkp.  lmlinn  Rumivraml  Pekin.  41  .VO  to 
EMERSON  ECKERT  •  N*m/  Ox1<trd%  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Artlngtun  Strain.  MONROE  E.  SHSFfE*.  B.x  S1 1.  Rtus.keck.  N.t. 


Strong,  husky,  free-range  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams'  stock  to  head  your  breeding  pens  this  suit'Ot) 

Pncn,  85  up.  KBKRDALE  FARM.  Phocnixville,  Pa, 


Buff  Rock  COCKERELS 


My  Rolfs  were  1st  putt-  winners  this  season  at  Allentown 
Fan  also  N.  J..  Delaware  and  Mary  la  mt  State  Fans  and 
! In*  Winter  at  S.J.  State  Show  ana  the  Pa.  State  Meet  of 
the  American  Buff  Rock  Club  or  Allentown,  fa  They 
liave  w.ni  t5  ribbons  on  17  entries  this  season.  Cocker¬ 
els.  *5.  *7.50.  tl<J  and  up.  IIAUHY  V.  VU33 UR.Stdcktuu, 3.  i 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 


ONLY  I  hit v ?»n  Idipovler  (Vltof  the  highest 
record  ohlHinahh*.  My  fowl  are  rHuvr*1  bred,  and  a? 

producers  are  unexcelled.  Ilia.'*-  cooks,  cockerels, 
hens*  tniHet**  for  hatcblnic.  Prices  rcasoaablc. 

Pamphlet  on  application.  K.  h.  lk»is,  Ap*Uchin,  S,  t. 


For  Sale  A  Few  Toulouse  Geese 

Price,  *  1  O  per  Pair.  W.  E.  CREASE,  l«s  377.  Em  Qrtenwich.  R.  I. 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  YOUR 


Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Pullets 

Brown  Leghorn,  Auconits,  Wliite  Wyandott* 
t 'ockerols,  $3.  E.  8  FI6GS  R.  0.  I,  Oelmar.  Delaware 


UK  s*l. t -One  Pair  three-  Y  rnr-Old  Tnuli 
tii-csc.  *1 ».  C.  TlMJlKRyiAN.CoUTt.AXD,  N.  Y. 


diltc  VEftnilultd",  Rrgal-Dor, -as Strati).  A  No.  1  t.  k's 
$3 i-ach  Salisfarlitiniiiiaranti-ed.  R.  Hill.  ScntcF.lli.N  r 


The  Original  Black  Jersey  Giant 

•  mot  j.  a.  G.) 

BOVS  :  Have  sold  all  tafrollY  rings,  th«y  were  told  four 
day*  train  di»t«s  <>(  isetie  of  tbl»  Magaxiuc  itn  which  ad. 
appeared.)  H*dd  liity  and  could  h.iv«*  sold  Ihf*.**?  Imudred 
more  .xt  the  price  1  ulfrrcd  these  it.  W t*i t *•  int  m  any  nine, 
I  always  can  help  you  out  with  on*  or  tw**  Cockerels. 
(•uUcIa  or  hvns  strictly  sci.tijrlit  aud  ln;»*  to  name — 
fTpHAM  STHAIN’  l  WUt  olFer  for  hatclilng  later 

in  the  winter — watch  for  ad  in  the  UrK  vr.  Nkvv  Vorkkr. 
,4m  always  pUuaeil  t«^  answer  iuqtiirioH.  Write  for  prices 
mi  Kgg>  "i  Siork  :«t  .mY  tllUf. 

E.  M.  KOI ' IvEFEIaI.EK.  -  Qcrmuiitown,  N.  Y. 


Iiitc  W,Vttii4ot1(*i  S.  (', 

lar.  own  Land  farm 


20th  year,  rircu- 
Hammond,  N.  Y, 


One  of  our  ci*let»raied  ANGKI.  FOUl*  *?AKKH.  AL»»<  i 
lutely  the  fluent  rake  you  ever  *(•».  Every  one  who  ; 
oats  them  say m  ml  Awnrdri!  first  prise  at  New  York  ; 
Stair  1'nir  keeps  moist  for  (InyK  By  mail,  )iOMlpaid*  f 
flinch  60c,  Hindi  51.10;  Uk»n«U  41.60.  Send  J 
money  order  to  THE  REX  bakery.  PhounlK,  N.  Y.  ; 


Silver  Guinea  Fowl  For  Sal8  h 

me  1' -irpto-cs  83  each.  JOSEPH  JERMICK.  foulbold,  L.  I. 


WHITE  QUEEN  POULTRY  FARM 


XxAND  AND  WATER  IE*  O  W  L 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS,  HARES,  CAV1ES  and  OOGS.  Jstouk  $1.25  m  l  up. 

Writ*  for  my  llhu.  aud  Dtsc  t'ntaiog  it  s  free. 

EDWIN  SOUOER  8ELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Now  Taking  Orders  lor  Hatching  Eggs 
lor  Spring  Delivery 

Over  800  two  and  llirc-c  your  old  Ileus,  finest  breedeiH  we 
over  had,  no  light*  used,  ov< ,  8S  pat  cent,  of  our  bust  i  - 
in  hntehtng  eeg*  tor  bJ  years  fr.  in  our  old  customeis  vr 
on  tiiclr  reeotnmciiilatloii.  I’rlze  ainuci-s  at  Virnd.-md 
and  Woodbury  Utility  Shows.  Kvory  egg- guaranteed  to 
in-  |-rodueed  on  our  own  farm.  Price  :  February,  $10.00 
pur  100  j  March,  $9.()0  per  lull  :  April,  S.s.iHl  per  loo'. 

W.  J.  COC  KING 

Lincoln  Avenue  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ladies’  Gauntlet  Gloves,  SI  .25  Pair 

Fi  e  Woi-slml  Dial  ted,  75'b  Worsted.  25“»  Cotton, 
isizos — Small,  Medium  and  Largo,  In  Dark  (xrny, 
Navy .  Wlute,  Black,  and  Brown.  Men’s  Glove* 
$1  it  Fair.  MUSS  KNITTING  CO..  Inc  .  Hjmhuru.  N  Y 
(loud  Commission  toAgeu'-  Mont,  tut  it  not  Silolitd. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

•  l  WYANDOHES.  REDS,  tv  1  *• 

ChicksssaaDuckhngs 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  34  PhoenixvMIe,  Pa 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

capous.  Free  circular.  I).  I-.  I  I’ II  V  Vl,  Bt-lmur,  N .  J. 


Ameren’s  f'rnmior  hoavy-weight  bowl  I*  bsi  pcow- 
lo  s ;  llouvy  layenu  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 

Catalog  Mid  1‘rlee  I  I  I  C  M  P*lll  *  tOHt.  Sal  199  lilmu.  N  J. 


VALOIS  FBI  IT  FARM 
V  uIoU,  N.  Y. 


Black  Flemish  Giants 


LIGHT  pn„l,oro|#  MollW  \\  «*  1  1  I  li  g  t 
LlKAMMA  UUUfVCIvla  .4  inrilfa.'s  !u->t  Iayoi'5. 
lion  Wtnni'vB.  9H*  414  and  416.  L  41.  HUC K EL* 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


lemish  Llunts,  matured  stock,  ped  and  leg.,  sold  on 
oasy  payment  plan.  It.  K.  TE3  KTCK.  Suacrrillv.  N.  J. 


Cornell  Certified  for  the  past  3  years.  Many  of  these  high- line  hens,  4  years  of  age 
were  certified  this  past  fall  for  t lie  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  past  2  years.  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  be  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  onr  large,  deep-bodied,  Prepotent  Males,  which 
keep  our  stock  at  the  height  of  excellency  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  production,  and  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Stammcy.  Stew  Yokk 


urebred  VI  a  nun  nth  ltronze  Turkeys.  Satisfaotioa 
guar.  EljpIom*  stamp.  1.  A.  WMtELfR,  R.  0.2,  M>tscn»,N.  Y. 


For  Sale  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

nmi  Barron  Strain,  April  hatched.  Laying:  now.  Each 
4‘J. AO  ;  KK)  for  $200.  L.  F.  Eppa.  Fariudaic,  Ohio.  U.  Ho.  1 


OK  SALE — a  few  exceptionally  nice  Bcliriuti  Haren. 
F.  C.  BROWN  06  WAIJWtJS  Sr.  PERRY,  M.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

My  wife  purchased  an  Auto-Knitter 
machine  (Simplex)  tn  October,  ami  when 
it  came  l  set  it  Up  for  her  and  attempted 
to  use  it  according  to  their  instruction 
book.  It.  was  impossible  tn  make  a  sock, 
and,  after  studying  the  machine,  I  started 
to  put  it  in  shape.  T'.eing  a  machinist,  I 
was  able  to  make  the  machine  over,  b.v 
changing  various  parts,  filing  here,  bor¬ 
ing  a  hole  there,  and  putting  some  parts 
ou  that  I  made  myself  aud,  after  going 
over  every  part  and  changing  it.  I  made 
il  so  that.  it.  now  does  perfect  work,  al¬ 
though  I  had  to  discard  the  directions  in 
the  instruction  hook  to  do  it,  even  after 
making  the  machine  over.  I  have  since 
made  over  300  pairs  of  perfect  socks,  and 
a  lot  of  women's  and  children’s  stockings, 
and  have  studied  the  machine  from  a 
practical,  technical  and  theoretical  stand¬ 
point,  and  In-re  are  my  findings :  The 
machine  is  defective  in  design,  material 
and  workmanship.  The  company  took 
our  work  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  reject  work  which  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  which  readily  sold  elsewhere. 
They  made  many  mistakes,  either  inten¬ 
tionally  or  otherwise,  in  their  dealings 
with  us.  S.  n.  W. 

New  Tork. 

T  saw  your  article  in  The  R.  N.-T. 
about  the  “Auto-Knitter,”  and  I  agree 
with  what  you  said.  1  have  run  one  four 
years  and  I  don’t  know  all  about  it  yet. 
As  to  getting  rich  with  it.  you  can’t  do  it 
by  sending  tin*  goods  to  the  factory,  but  T 
can  make  nlxmt  30  cents  an  hour  by  sell¬ 
ing  them  around  borne.  1  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  anybody  to  buy  a  bouse  with  one.  or 
to  export,  to  run  one  without  practicing 
about  six  months.  It  usually  takes  about 
three  weeks  to  get  repairs  aud  other  sup¬ 
plies.  a.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  above  reports  on  the  Auto-Knitter 
are  more  favorable  than  previous  ones, 
but  when  a  machinist  has  to  make  the 
machine  over  to  get  results  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  result,  bad  this  machine  fall¬ 
en  into  the  hands  of  some  poor  widow 
without  mechanical  skill  or  money  to 
make  necessary  changes  and  repairs  to 
secure  production.  And.  of  course,  ft  Is, 
as  a  rule,  women  in  the  poorest  circum¬ 
stances  who  seek  to  earn  a  little  money 
in  this  way. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  matter.  I  was  employed  in  the  canton¬ 
ment  laundry  at  Camp  T’pton.  N,  Y., 
from  May.  191S.  to  May  1920,  and  never 
received  any  bonus,  ‘i  tlo  not  know 
where  to  write,  so  am  asking  yon  to  help 
mo.  The  amount  due  is  $230.67. 

New  York.  L.  M.  B. 

We  were  able  to  help  the  subscriber 
to  get  this  payment.  The  proper  person 
to  address  is  the  Auditor  for  the  War 
Department,  Washington.  D.  C.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  our  other  renders  have  like 
claims  and  will  want  to  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  War  in  regard  to  them. 


I  enclose  circular  letter  from  Delatour 
Beverage  Corp.  I  have  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  these  people,  urging 
me  to  buy  stock.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  could  get  all  the  money  they  want 
from  lug  moneyed  interests  in  New  York 
if  their  business  is  what  they  claim. 
However.  I  thought  you  would  he  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  they  are  all 
right;  if  not  the  people  ought  to  be 
warned,  ns  they  are  sending  a  lot  of  cir¬ 
culars  to  Now  England.  n.  l.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  subscriber  is  perfectly  logical  in 
his  conclusions.  This  is  exactly  the  idea 
we  are  striving  to  put  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers — that  it  is  only  worthless  stocks 
or  those  of  questionable  value  that  go  to 
country  people  for  a  market.  It  is  never 
safe  to  Invest  money  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  salesman  or  promoter.  Al¬ 
ways  investigate ! 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  en¬ 
closed  proposition  of  Regal  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Chicago?  o.  p.  R. 

Ohio. 

The  circular  letter  is  marked  “Per¬ 
sonal,”  and  offers  the  recipient  the  “first 
privilege”  of  obtaining  a  full  set  of  cord 
tires  “especially  constructed  for  racing 
cars  that  will  run  15,000  miles,”  etc.  A 
pretty  mess  of  hunk  and  deception  to  lure 
orders  and  remittances  from  the  unsus¬ 
pecting.  The  Regal  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  has  no  established  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  can  find,  and  every 
liue  of  the  circular  breathes  of  the  “tire 
gyp.”  Those  patronizing  such  houses 


have  only  disappointment  and  loss  in 
store  for  them. 

I  am  sending  you  circular  received  to¬ 
day.  and  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to 
warn  some  of  your  readers  who  may  be 
lodge  members  of  some  kind.  w.  I. 

New  Jersey. 

The  accompanying  circular  is  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  investment  in  the  Victor-Page 
Automobile  Company.  This  subscriber  is 
solicited  as  an  alleged  recommendation  of 
someone  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
“lodge.”  Such  schemes  for  interesting 
investors  carry  their  own  condemnation. 
The  Victor-Page  proposition  bears  the 
“earmarks”  of  a  promoter’s  scheme  lo  get 
easy  money,  and  regardless  of  the  good 
or  bad  intentions  back  of  the  enterprise, 
there  are  no  good  prospects  in  sight  for 
a  new  organization  in  the  automobile 
field,  and  certainly  no  chance  for  a  con¬ 
cern  trying  to  get  money  by  such  means 
to  finance  a  company. 

Can  you  give  the  financial  standing  of 
the  Middletown  Rubber  Company,  Mid¬ 
dletown.  X.  Y.?  j.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Middletown  Rubber  Company  has 
no  financial  standing  or  standing  of  any 
other  sort,  so  far  ns  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  many 
stock -selling  schemes  in  connection  with 
the  automobile  tire  indust rv. 


T  thank  you  for  the  candid  opinion  you 
expressed  in  your  letter  regarding  E.  .T. 
Reefer.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  mv  own. 
A  friend  sent  your  letter  to  the  publish- j 

ers  of  the - .  I  enclose  their 

reply,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Massachusetts.  e.  m.  c. 

The  publisher  in  question  claims  to 
have  had  no  complaint  from  subscribers 
and  that  the  Reefer  advertising  lias  been 
carried  by  the  leading  publications.  The| 
stock  excuse  of  publishers  who  desire  to1 
close  their  eyes  to  fake  advertisements. 
“There  are.  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.” 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  honesty 
of  the  American  Educational  Association, 
who  have  offices  in  Boston.  New  York 
and  several  other  large  cities  in  this  coun¬ 
try?  Our  son.  who  is  a  minor,  tried  to 
find  work  to  do  in  his  Summer  vacation, 
and  failing  to  find  anything,  accepted  a 
job  with  this  above-named  company,  and 
signed  ft  contract  to  work  50  days  for 
$150,  and  they  were  to  keep  him  posted 
where  to  work.  etc.  He  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  their  directions  and  wrote  them 
every  day.  ns  they  requested,  but  they 
failed  to  keep  hiiu  assigned  to  territory 
to  work,  as  the  places  they  sent  him  \ 
were  back  small  country  towns;  therefore  I 
he  had  to  wait  here  at  home  a  few  days 
for  orders  to  go  to  another  place.  They 
recalled  him  in  August  for  more  training 
in  Boston,  and  charged  him  for  training. 
He  objected  to  that,  and  they  cut  the  ex¬ 
pense  in  two.  He  wrote  them  for  a  set¬ 
tlement  lately.  Now  they  write  us,  .sav¬ 
ing  he  is  owing  them,  hut  they  first  say 
he  owes  them  $30  or  so;  then  they  say 
they  will  give  him  $25  and  give  him  a 
receipt  in  full,  which  would  mean  about 
fifty-odd  dollars.  Our  son  has  received 
only  $5  from  them,  and  what  bonus  he 
was  to  have  on  the  13  books  he  sold, 
which  would  not  reckon  up  to  $150  or 
anywhere  near  it.  He  worked  over  his  I 
time  at  their  request  to  make  up  the1 
days  he  lost  trying  to  find  where  to  go, 
and  they  claim  he  went  on  a  straight  I 
commission  Ikisk  after  he  worked  the  last 
14  days.  We  did  not  know  anything  of 
that,  and  hr  did  not  know  it  either.  Are 
such  companies  allowed  to  go  on  cheating) 
innocent  young  men  trying  to  earn  a  little  I 
money  to  get  nu  education?  If  ii  is.  I  am 
afraid  there  will  not  he  many  that  would 
get  to  college  with  their  help.  E.  A.  B. 

Maine. 

There  are  many  concerns  like  this  one, 
lending  canvassers  for  books  and  other 
articles  to  believe  that  they  will  he  paid 
n  salary,  hut  the  contract  is  so  worded 
with  conditions  impossible  of  fulfill-! 
ment,  at  least  without  the  co-operation : 
of  the  employing  Company,  that  the  con- 1 
cern  always  has  a  loophole  to  crawl 
through.  It  is  clear  that  the  American 
Educational  Association  had  no  intention 
of  paying  this  boy  a  salary  unless  his 
commission  on  the  hooks  sold  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  salary.  It 
is  essentially  a  commission  proposition, 
and  it  wras  a  deception  to  lead  the  boy  to 
believe  lie  was  to  receive  n  salary.  Ex¬ 
perienced  hook  agents  would  be  likely  to 
get  caught  on  such  a  bait. 


Inquisitive  one  (to  old  gentleman 
sticking  in  a  coal  hole)  :  “Dear  me.  Have 
you  fallen  through  the  coal  hole?”  Old 
gentleman  (with  a  gleam  in  his  eye): 
“Oh,  no,  indeed.  I  happened  to  be  here 
when  the  road  was  built,  and  so  the 
workmen,  unwilling  to  disturb  me,  merely 
built  it  around  me.” — Pathfinder. 


Why  King  George  Doesn’t  Like 
to  Live  at  Windsor  Castle 

A  NEWSPAPER  item  says  King  George  doesn’t 
like  to  live  at  Windsor  Castle.  He  prefers  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  because  the  plumbing  is  more  up  to  date. 

Modern  plumbing  is  quite  different  from  the 
plumbing  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  but  in  one  respect 
the  plumber  of  today  follows  the  custom  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  all  cases  where  permanence 
and  real  economy  are  desired,  he  still  uses  lead 
for  piping. 

Water  will  run  through  lead  pipes  for  ages,  without 
causing  decay  or  deterioration.  Drainage  methods 
improve,  and  fixtures  become  more  convenient  and 
more  beautiful;  but  underneath,  where  real  utility  is 
required,  lead  pipe  is  still  used,  because  men  have 
never  found  any  rust-resisting  metal  the  equal  of  lead. 

A*  A* 

Lead  is  also  the  best  material  for  the  rain-water 
drainage  system  of  the  house.  The  picture  on  this 
page  shows  a  pipe-head  on  one  of  the  outer  walls  of 
Windsor  Castle.  It  was  installed,  along  with  gutters, 
leaders,  and  spouts,  in  1589.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  the  rains  that  beat  upon  this  ancient  royal 
residence  have  been  carried  off  by  these  lead  pipes — 
and  they  are  still  intact. 

Civilized  man  has  found  hundreds  of  other  uses  for 
lead  and  lead  products,  and  of  them  all  the  most 
important  is  the  use  of  white-lead  as  the  principal 
ingredient  of  good  paint. 

Tons  of  paint  are  used,  every  day,  to  adorn  and 
preserve  the  surfaces  of  buildings.  Tons  of  pure 
metallic  lead  are  corroded,  every  day,  to  produce  the 
white-lead  which  gives  to  paint  its  protective  power. 

“Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All”  is  a  slogan 
which  is  teaching  the  world  that  paint-protection 
means  the  conservation  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
in  property  values. 

A*  A* 

Most  painters  prefer  to  use  the  paint  known  as 
“lead-and-oil,”  which  is  pure  white-lead  thinned 
to  paint  consistency  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Paint 
manufacturers  use  white-lead  as  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  paint  they  make — and  the  quality  of  the 
paint  depends  on  the  amount  of  white-lead  it  contains. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the  name  and  trade  mark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead, ’’which 
interestingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in 
which  lead  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Boston 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


'  "Save  the  surfic*  tnj  I 

you  save  I 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsbur|h 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 


Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 

Dutch 


Boy  White-Lead 
Boy  Red-I.ead 
Boy  Linseed  Oil 
Boy  Flatting  Oil 
Boy  Babbitt  Metals 
Boy  Solders 


Battery  Litharge 
Battery  Red-Lead 
Pressure  Die  Castings 
Cinch  Expansion  Bolts 
Ulco  Lead  Wool 
Sheet  Lead 


Hoyt  Hardlcad  Products  for  Buildings 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rnt«  (ii  advartUiiig  in  this  rinpartmont  5c  per 
word  uunlt  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTKl) — Single  women  us  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble  minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  muluteuauee.  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  refer .  (from  previous  employers, 

if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchivorlh 
Village,  ThielK  Hock  land  t'o.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Hoy,  15  or  10  years  old;  Will  give 
him  a  good  home,  room  and  board,  to  help 
round  the  liarn;  must,  know  bmv  to  handle 
horses;  $15  per  month,  ADVERTISER  9850, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Farm  manager,  March  1,  experienced 
in  milk  production,  raising  silage  corn,  clover, 
oats,  maintaining  fertility  of  soil,  handling  farm 
machinery,  milking  muehiiie.  grain  harvester, 
thrashing  machines,  silage  cutter,  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  feed  cutler:  farm  of  180  acres,  3 “a  miles 
from  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  \\  Y.;  herd  of  50 
cow  - ,  making  grade  A  milk:  excellent  F.-room 
cottage,  with  Ini th room:  liberal  salary  or  share 
in  receipts;  If  preferred,  will  sell  otic-half  herd 
and  run  on  equal  shares;  want  man  who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  entire  management,  ns  owner  is 
awav  iiK'«r  op  the  time;  state  in  tlrst  letter  age, 
experience,  number  of  boys  or  girls  in  family, 
whether  salary  is  preferred  or  share,  and.  if 
salary,  amount  exported,  ft  It.  f'ADY,  34d  Fnl- 
ton  sr..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


WANTED,  for  private  estate  ill  CotillPetieut., 
bordering  New  York  Stute,  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener  with  some  greenhouse  experience;  middle- 
aged  man  preferred:  good  wages  and  board  with 
room  to  mau  who  can  prove  his  worth;  state 
wages  out  age  with  references,  in  tlrst  letter 
to  ADVERTISER  lit),  rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED-  A  married  man  and  wipe  to  run  a 
farm  boarding  liotise  where  t 2  to  15  men  are 
kept ;  mil u  must  be  capable  of.  being  farm  fore¬ 
man:  woman  to  tie  a  good  cook,  and  clean; 
prefer  a  couple  without  children;  good  pay  and 
permanent  position;  none  but.  those  with  proven 
nbilifv  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  11”,  caro 
lturul  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Ten  men  on  a  certified  milk  farm 
for  season  of  1922:  must  be  good  milkers  und 
willing  t  i  make  good;  -Stic  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  IIS,  rare  Iturnl  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  tnniiager  for  estate  under 
30  acres  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City; 
fisrt-clnss  knowledge  of  fruit  trees,  cattle, 
horses,  chickens,  hogs  and  cultivation;  salary 
and  profit  sharing:  honesty  and  ability  impera¬ 
tive:  references  required.  ADVERTISER  122, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Single  man  as  gardener  on  farm  in 
Wcstchi-'tcr  County:  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  growing  of  vegetables,  dowers,  shrubs, 
and  have  good  character  references:  wages  .>75, 
with  good  room  and  hoard:  permanent  position. 
ADVERTISER  ltd,  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  Open  now  for  good,  relia¬ 
ble,  nil  around  farm  hand  (German  or  Scan¬ 
dinavian  1 ;  must  understand  care  of  horses,  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  on  gentleman's  small  farm; 
good  home  and  wages  for  right  party:  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  1*.  t),  BOX  894,  Mount  lvisco, 
NT.  Y. 


WANTED — On  a  gentleman's  place,  a  Parnier- 
gardencr;  single:  must  have  reference;  give 
age,  wages  expected  and  alt  other  information. 
Address  PAIR  ACRES,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  of  two  desires  helper  who  might  at¬ 
tend  night  school.  ADVERTISER  140,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— Coil  pie,  without,  children:  man  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  and  farm  work;  wife  housework 
and  cooking:  A  No.  1  reference*  reuui’-'d ;  state 
salary  expected,  age,  etc.  MAYROYD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten 

Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm:  man 
for  farm  work:  must  be  good  milker;  milking 
machine:  wife  help  housework  and  care  of  chil¬ 
dren:  uo  washing;  state  wages.  11.  N.  CAR- 
LOW,  Wassalc.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  -Single  man  to  feed, 
cure  for  and  milk  eight  to  ten  cows;  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  have  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk  and  furnish  first-class 
character  references;  must  milk  three  times 
dailv;  modern  equipment;'  steady  position,  with 
good  room  and  board;  state  wages  wnnted  mid 
semi  oop'eK  of  references.  ADVERTISER  127. 
eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COFFEE  Small  private  farm,  Northern  New 
Jersey;  ninn  general  farm  work:  wife  house¬ 
keeping:  adult  family;  permanent  position  to 
right  people  and  square  deal:  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  126,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  A  real  farm  hand,  by  the  year:  good 
milker,  good  with  horses  and  really  Interested 
In  alee  stock  and  fanning  on  a  farmer  *  farm, 
where  Guernsey  cattle  are  lenders,  with  fruit, 
poultry  nud  genernl  farming  side  line-:  n  good 
neighborhood  and  good  home  for  the  right  mau: 
give  references  and  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  129.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Married  man  on  dairy  farm:  wages 
$iio.  house,  garden,  wood  and  milk,  ebc  ex¬ 
perience.  age  and  references,  ADVERTISER 
132.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Cook  Hint  cook's  assistant  ( female) 
for  Summer  hoarding  house  accommodating 
100  guests;  position  open  about  April  1:  good 
wages  for  ollieiout  service:  possibility  of  year 
•round  employment,  rendering  tike  service  in 
Florida  during  Winter  months.  ADVERTISER 
133.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm: 

good  milker,  careful  teamster;  reference. 
BOX  53.  Oockeetloii  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  A  practical  jHiultrymnn  as  partner 
on  share  ha-ds;  take  full  charge:  four-room 
house,  numerous  conveniences;  necessary  new 
buildings  and  land;  American  Protestant,  with¬ 
out  children,  preferred:  references  required.  15. 
ItoX  258  Princeton.  N.  J.  'Phone  906-14. 


WANTED  A  good  farm  girl  for  lionsekecner: 

must  be  a  good  cook.  HERMAN  SCHMIDT. 
Tt.  F.  D.  ).  Hawley.  Pit. 


MARlttFp  MAN  wanted,  experienced  In  orchard 
and  general  farm  work:  three  hours  from  N. 
Y.  ADVERTISER  til.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  for  small  floefe;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  coal  brooder:  year  'round  job; 
state  wages  desired.  ItOX  3,  AMonhurst,  N.  J, 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  Cornell  graduate,  past 
two  years  manager  of  a  plant  of  2.IHKI  layers 
and  25,000  egg  incubator  cupacll.v:  due  to  owner 
going  into  other  business,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  lies  l  references.  F.  11, 

HIOl  ER,  Nutmeg  Farm,  CTesfiiro,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN.  expert  tractor  operator  and  re 
pair  man.  experienced  in  orcharding,  desires 
wank  on  large  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  9803. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFETRY.MAN  desires  change;  15  years"  prac¬ 
tical  experience ;  wishes  large  proposition  oil 
private  estate  where  results  are  wanted  or  up- 
to-date  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  understand 
the  requirements  "f  a  successful  poultryinun  in 
all  hi  ain  le  s;  good  turkey  raiser;  American; 
married;  best  op  references,  ADVERTISER 
1)872,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience,  wishes 
position  as  poultry  man  ol1  assistant,  or  will 
take  farm  on  shares:  married:  no  children:  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  9870,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRUNING  work  wanted;  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  shrubbery;  small  home  orchards  n  spe¬ 
cialty;  within  10(1  tulles  of  New  York  City:  col¬ 
lege*  graduate,  witli  several  years  of  practical 
experience:  charges  very  reasonable.  A.  I>. 
SMITH.  Apt.  3-k.  930  St,  Nicholas  \vc.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  dairy  manager,  open  for  position  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  1,  1922,  on  a  large  farm 
or  estate  in  process  of  development;  thoroughly 
understand  live  stock  and  dairying;  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  raising  of  nil  farm  crops:  experienced  in 
ail  lines  farm  machinery,  construction  work, 
drainage,  and  road  work;  modern  methods;  noth¬ 
ing  but  first  class  proposition  considered:  state 
Dill  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  wish  to  work  on  farm:  best  of 
references;  ages  19  and  20.  I).  ANDERSON, 

151  I.lKpier  St..  Brooklyn,  N\  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position  in  up-to- 
date  herd  of  Guernseys  where  A.  K.  work  la 
being  done;  thorough  knowledge  of  balance  ra¬ 
tion  feeding  for  cow*  on  A.  R.  O.  test;  can  fur¬ 
nish  A  X  reference  as  to  ability,  honesty  and 
ehnraeti  r  in  general:  will  consider  proposition 
only  with  high-da--  herd,  where  A.  R,  work  is 
being  done,  and  good  foundation  stock  to  de¬ 
velop  records  from:  rea«c>u  for  leaving  present 
position  ns  herdsman  taken  up  in  correspond¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  M3,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Position  wanted  by  married  man  as 
working  manager  on  fa-in;  experienced  with 
all  crops;  tobacco,  tiling,  dvnamite.  fences;  will¬ 
ing  to  go  South:  reference-;  phase  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  H-sr  letter.  ADVERTISER  M7,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bv  reliable  young  man,  n  position 
mi  a  da  ry  rnrm  win-re  there  is  a  chance  .  f  ad¬ 
vancement.  II.  WELL,  in  cn-e  of  H.  Barber, 
112  Milwaukee  Avc.,  Bethel,  Conn, 


POSITION  wanted  as  siipcr'ntendent  of  private 

estate  by  middle  aged  A . rle.vi :  married:  no 

children.  ADVERTISER  113,  cilve  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-— Charge  of  gentleman's  place,  or 
chauffeur:  reference;  age  37:  single.  T.  F. 
KHI.I.Y,  159  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  desired  as  caretaker  for  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  Summer  place,  with  an  opt  ortunlty  to 
raise  vegetables  and  fruits  on  sha-i  s  bv  ar¬ 
rangement  with  owner.  Address  ADVERTISER 
111.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  good  plain  cook.  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  cook  in  small  family;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  M8,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Young  man,  likes  farm  work,  desires  position 
February  1  doing  general  farming:  also  prun¬ 
ing.  tractor  or  driving  truck;  n-f-rences.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  104,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  American.  20,  five  years’  practical 
farming  experience,  desires  to  locate  on  New 
Jersey  poultry  farm  February  1:  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  small  place  as  working  farmer; 
state  salary  nmt  living  comlitlou,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  124.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  private  estate  or  farm; 

position  wanted  by  middle  aged  American, 
married,  no  children:  extensive  experience  in 
private  estate  work,  live  slock,  general  farming; 
also  good  accountant :  eau  handle  property  eoo- 
nomicnlly  and  get  best  results:  eight  years  in 
last,  place.  Address  R.  II.  ORTIZ,  Branford 
Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  a  position  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm:  Al  milker:  nls->  butter  maker: 
best  or  references.  ADVERTISE R  ioo,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -Sooteh-trlsh.  45  years  old,  20 
years'  experience  on  private  places,  wishes  po¬ 
sition:  good  references.  It.  NORRIS,  220  Rem¬ 
ington  St..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  married  mau:  no  chil¬ 
dren:  understand  gardening,  flowers,  roads, 
lawn,  horse-,  cows  amt  chickens;  Al  references. 
BRADLEY.  Madison.  N.  J. 


T’OUT.TR  YM  AN  Single;  long  experience,  all 
branches,  incubating  and  brooding  especially: 
first  class  gardener:  commercial  or  private:  ref 
ere  nee.  CORATES,  It;  Romany  Road.  Bound 
Brock.  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED— Slagle  until,  mi  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  poultry,  fruit  or  20-head  dairy: 
no  user  tobacco  or  liquor:  do  general  farming; 
state  wages  first  letter:  State  railromi  fare  from 
to  Hunter.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  121.  .are 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  Us  gardener,  head  or  assis¬ 
tant;  good  record  nmt  ability  in  alt  brunches. 
E.  N.,  327  Princeton  Avc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  ,ts  a  working  foreman: 

Scotch:  married:  one  girl,  13  years  of  age: 
wife  witting  to  hom'd  help:  references.  BOX 
665  Ml.  Risen.  N.  Y, 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes  position  on 
private  estate:  twenty  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion.  WALTER  M.  WILLIAMS  Muhopnc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Position  as  manager  of  country  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm  by  college  trained  man 
with  several  years’  experience  in  truck  and 
general  farm  management,  poultry  and  cattle 
raising.  ADVERTISER  131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  snperin- 
feodent.  March  1  by  American,  Protestant,  37, 
married,  college  graduate,  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  did  several 
yrttrs'  extension  work  for  college,  keeping 
records  of  individual  .ovv  production,  farm  ar 
counting,  crop  production,  etc.;  have  managed 
live  large  farms  vrtt'h  purebred  stork;  oillelcnt. 
with  help:  desire  a  good-sized  position  where 
several  men  arc  employed,  also  a  position  where 
the  owner  desires  to  have  tilings  ke|H  up  neat 
and  in  a  business  way:  reference  furnished  from 
present  employer,  where  employed  for  four 
years;  state  particulars  and  whili.  you  have  to 
offer.  ADVERTISER  125,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I'lil  LTRYMA.N,  produces  the  goods,  wants  good 
large  proposition;  lias  willingness  to  work 
hard  to  make  good:  honest,  faithful  worker: 
salary  and  percentage;  single.  ADVERTISER 
1  12,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  with  girl  8,  wants  position  as 

general  farmer  or  caretaker  of  place;  wife 
help  in  house  or  care  for  poultry.  F.  PEARCE, 
West  Nyark.  N.  Y. 


FA  RM  ER-GA  EDKNi:  It  wishes  a  position  an 
working  foreman;  married;  one  child;  wife 
would  also  work;  fully  understands  the  farm 
ami  garden  game  from  A  to  Z.  ADVERTISER 
128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'Dt't.TRY'.MAN.  22,  experienced  and  highly 
competent  In  all  branches,  wants  position  oil 
commercial  °gg  or  duck  farm:  best  references; 
willing  to  start  at  small  salary.  LEWIS  I. 
FOX,  406  West  43d  Street,  New  'York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  15  years’  experience  all 
branches,  thorough,  practical,  producer,  wishes 
position:  references.  ADVERTISER  134,  cave 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm  by  mail,  24; 

some  experience.  WILLIAM  OSBORNE,  96 
Shepard  Avenue.  East  Orange,  X.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  general  farmer;  single,  edu¬ 
cated,  capable  and  industrious,  good  mechanic, 
ADVERTISER  13S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIGEON  EXPERT,  single,  healthy,  with  many 
years'  experience  in  allowing  birds  and  raising 
squabs  successfully,  open  for  a  proposition  where 
skill  and  ambition  are  appreciated;  finest  refer¬ 
ences.  AD\  ERTISICIt  139,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  manage  large  dairy  farm, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  shares;  lie  must  have 
some  capital,  stock  or  Implement*  to  invest; 
owner  will  give  very  attractive  proposition  to 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  for  sale.  250  acre*:  one-lialf 
ebared:  one  mile  from  village  of  mio  inhabi¬ 
tants.  E.  ItOWEIJ,.  M.  D..  Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.IT — Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York,  35-a. -I-  fa  in;  splendid  state  »>f  cultiva¬ 
tion;  near  State  road;  excellent  markets;  auto¬ 
mobile  transportation  to  high  school.  For  pnr- 
tieula-s  write  HENRY  KLINE,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Plainfield,  X.  J. 


WANTED — -To  hive,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
place  suitable  for  poultry  and  bees,  in  or  near 
village  in  fruit  section  of  New  York;  must  be 
near  the  water,  lake  or  river,  pleasant  location 
rear  school.  chu-cli  and  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
9 -25,  care  Rura*  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  f  r  occupancy  May  1,  1922, 
a  place  of  »!ku  t  5  a>  -es  In  an  American  neigh¬ 
borhood:  must  lie  w  tlilii  reasonal’e  distance  of 
high  s.-li  1  and  railroad  station.  Add-ess  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9818,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM— 75  acres;  two  miles  from  center  of 
Trenton;  good  7-room  brick  house:  large  barns, 
with  20  cattle  stanchions  and  water  cups;  land 
level  and  very  productive;  orchard:  macadam 
roads;  beautiful  scenery;  tine  neighborhood; 
building  lots  are  being  sold;  price  only  SI  1,000; 
easy  leruis.  Address  owner,  JOS.  D.  WIT. SON, 
Route  1,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FARM  made  to  order:  50  acres  excellent  land: 

will  build  substantial  bungalow  and  barn  ac¬ 
cording  to  purchaser's  plans;  also  offer  5-acre 
tracts  same  way:  moderate  price:  close  to  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  and  village;  Philadelphia,  23 
miles:  Trenton.  0:  bank  references.  J.  M. 
WATKINS,  owner,  Lntighorne,  Pa. 


RENT — 7-room  house:  2  acres  land,  mostly  in 
fruit;  main  road:  $3')  month.  ADVERTISER 
9845,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  equipped  general  farm:  es¬ 
tablished  milk  route  desired:  modern  build¬ 
ings;  near  citv  or  large  town:  describe  proposi¬ 
tion  fully.  (’HAS,  1.  THAYER,  "Woodrow 
Farm."  Broad  Axe,  Pa. 


WANTED— Large  apple  orchard  in  New  York 
State.  E.  STUBBED,  312  East  2titli  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


41  ACRES:  good  huildings;  bargaiu.  E. 
ENDUES.  Hobesoniu.  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  -poultry — between  5  and  10 
acres,  with  fruit,  20  to  25  miles  from  New¬ 
ark:  equipped.  Answer,  ADVERTISER  105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  By  April  I.  to  lease  for  one  year. 

with  option  of  buying,  equipped  poultry  and 
fvnit  farm,  near  village  or  enterprising  town; 
10  acres  or  more:  on  State  or  automobile  road; 
some  woodland;  house.  7  rooms  or  more;  con¬ 
veniences;  Lakewood,  Touts  River,  Barnegat 
preferred:  state  price,  terms,  alt  particulars  in 
detail:  owner  ojilv.  GEORGE  EMMERICH,  -ill 
Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E  Ml  acres:  fair  buildings:  stock, 
tools,  chickens:  price  $2,250:  part  cash:  don't 
wait  to  write;  conic  to  see.  R.  P.  FINN.  207 
Fake  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E  or  TRADE — For  chicken  or  fruit 
farm,  a  business  netting  owner  22  per  cent: 
up-to-date  store  and  stock:  house  of  9  rooms; 
ail  conveniences:  high  school,  churches  ami 
banks:  established  17  years:  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  111.  care  Rural  New- 
Yerker. 


W  \NTKD  for  1922:  either  500-acrc  farm,  or  any 
size  over,  oil  shares,  or  will  manage  same: 
must  la*  stocked  and  equipped  with  tools:  can 
make  any  size  farm  pay  well;  life  time  success¬ 
ful  experience:  la-st  references  furnished.  W. 
II.  -TONI’S.  Chelsea-on -Hudson,  Dutchess  t'o., 
X.  Y. 


(tO  ACRES.  12  room  Colonial  bouse,  bath;  tulle 
from  station ;  four  Princeton:  50  New  York: 
on  Lincoln  Highway;  Inis  line  passes  hourly: 
soi?,  dark  loaiu.  tractor  worked:  adapted  to  poul¬ 
try  and  dairying.  Owner,  MRS.  G.  A,  110UGII. 
4 fh  W.  118th  St,,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  leaving  town,  will  sell  com¬ 
muters'  farm  at  TTnnovcr  Neck,  N.  J.,  near 
Erie  train  station,  school  anil  church;  almost  7 
acres;  Pronin  house,  with  or  without  furniture, 
barn,  .  orncrib,  chicken  coop  about  50  chickens. 
Ford  business  car  and  all  implements;  good 
sandy  soil:  wTtlmut  furniture,  $4  000.  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  address  BOX  ill,  R,  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Whttipuny,  N.  ,T. 


DAIRY  and  stock  farm,  331  acres,  seven  uilleb 
from  city  of  Erie  limits  on  paved  road;  10- 
room  house,  bauk  huru,  silo  and  outbuildings 
and  fences  in  good  repair;  360,000  ft,  saw  Tim¬ 
ber  mostly  first-class  cherry  and  hardwood; 
price  $50  per  acre  if  can  he  sold  now.  Address 
GEO.  J,.  SIEGEL.  Erie.  Pa. 


SAI.E  or  EX  CHANGE — Country  hotel,  with 
store,  pool  room  ami  barber  chair  in  connec¬ 
tion:  doing  line  business;  might  consider  farm 
property  in  exchange.  ADVERTISER  101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOIt  SALE-  -Dairy  farm.  10(1  acres.  located  in 
Chenango  X.  Y. .  right  in  town,  on  State 

road:  all  good  land  and  buildings;  9-room  house; 
electric  lights  '  1*0  Holstein*,  two  good  horses; 
all  farming  tools  and  crops;  price,  complete, 
$12,901);  terms,  $0,000  down.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  ADVERTISER  106,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WASHINGTON.  N.  J.— Ten  acres  land,  semi- 
bungalow.  eight  rooms  and  bath;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  two-story,  fmir-car  garage:  chicken 
coop:  on  State  road:  liberal  terms.  P.  DICK¬ 
INSON.  Washington,  X,  J. 


700-ACRK  combination  stock  anil  grain  ranch, 
Eastern  Mon tii ini :  throe  springs  furnish  water; 
buildings  r, , r  stock;  itt  the  coal  and  oil  licit; 
low  price  for  quick  sale,  or  would  exchange  for 
Eastern  property,  F,  GIDDING8,  Baldwins- 
vllle,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying, 
smalt  farm  itt  American  neighborhood,  reason¬ 
able  distance  school :  will  act  as  caretaker; 
would  consider  working  on  shares:  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  tetter.  ADVERTISER  119,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —One  acre  land  and  good  six-room 
house,  with  cellar,  for  $t;5i)  cash,  in  Jefferson, 
Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y.;  lias  tine  running  water, 
plenty  of  fruit,  barn  and  chicken  house;  mail 
delivered;  Is  near  churches,  high  school  and 
stores:  only  5  miles  to  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — village  property;  good  huildings; 

State  road’  raMrnuds:  well  located;  three  acres 
good  land:  berries;  fruit:  $3, Son.  Owner,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  123.  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  in  Alteram,  Columbia 
County,  X.  Y.;  will  kvpp  20  cows.  Write  G. 
E.  CARD.  Ancrnm  Lend  Mines,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  with  family,  de¬ 
sires  to  rent  stocked  farm:  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred.  ADVERTISER  139,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FARM — fill  nercs;  Orange  County;  eight  miles 
from  Newburgh;  on  State  road;  touring  ear, 
truck,  tools,  team.  12  head  stock,  registered 
hull.  p!gs,  209  chickens,  geese,  orchard:  good 
Summer  hoarding  place;  $8,500.  H.  C.  UINCK, 
15.  I)..  Wnllkill.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Poultry  farm,  to  operate  on  com¬ 
mission  basis;  I  am  single,  2,-  American; 
several  years’  practical  experience,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  135.  ,-ure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — Farm:  70  acres;  all  tillable  nr  good 
pasture:  good  building*:  near  markets:  fio 
miles  New  York:  stock  and  equipment:  $7,300; 
terms.  NICK  LUKAS.  WatlkiU,  N.  Y. 


EC) tt  SAI.E — N-w  Jersey;  45  mites  from  N.  Y.; 

92  acres:  60  ri  Ms  tile.  20  woodland,  balance 
orchard:  house,  seven  rooms,  cellar;  all  neces¬ 
sary  lending*  nmt  farm  machinery  and  tools 
and  s*-k:  price  $7,500:  cash  $3,506.  Owner, 
ADVERTISER  137.  care  Rural  New-Yorlcer. 


FARM — $0  acres;  10  miles  Trenton;  good  btiild- 
i'ws;  beat  and  water:  land  fertile;  bargain  at 
$8,000.  A 'dress  A.  SMITH,  owner,  104  Cul¬ 
bertson  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  memljers  of  their  household, 
suitable  hoys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


SURE  POP  (oh'.)  white  rice  corn.  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone,  $2.50:  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT.  Oxford,  X.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY  1921  extracted:  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  stui'-ou.  clover.  $8.80:  buckwheat.  $7:  10 
Bis.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  elover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  Wll.t'OX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


ALF  ILKA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOOR  K,  Wampavllle,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES— Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove:  bushel  boxes.  $2.30;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.i)0:  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER.  Watichula,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

5  1b.  pall.  $1.25:  10-11*.  pail.  $2.25;  delivered 
to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  BOHDXKR.  ITolgate.  O. 


WE  ran  furnish  grapefruit  itt  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  bv  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y..  and  Boston.  Mass,,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order:  we  pre¬ 
pay  alt  charges  to  the  porta  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  anv  point  in  the  Interior  In  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States  GEO.  B.  CELLO N,  X.  \V. 
.th  Avc.  and  34th  St..  Miami.  Fla. 


FOR  SAI.E  Cattle  or  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Sknneatelcs.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Otmudaga  Count v  clover  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $1.15:  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid:  members 

Farm  Bureau  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  Y  ARN  —  Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  while,  gray,  brown,  red. 
blue,  green,  black:  $2.50  per  lli.:  two  or  more 
ills,  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit  socks,  sixes 
10C.,  It.  1 1  * -1- .  12,  $1.25  per  pair,  tleav.v  fringe 
mittens.  $3  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY  Coudcra- 
port.  Pa. 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10  ll>s..  $2.15 :  buckwheat  5  lbs.. 
SI. 10:  in  lbs.,  $1.90:  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  Romulus.  X.  Y. 


WANTED- — 390-egg  Cypher.  Prairie  State  Buf¬ 
falo  incubator.  BOX  211.  R.  2.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  60. 
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Stark's  Golden 
Delicious 

Average  Size 


A.  Johnson  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
broke  down  in  health  and  retired  from 
the  grocery  business  with  only  $3,000 
“to  his  name" — at  65  years  of  age. 

He  secured  a  little  “patch”  of  rough 
land  at  a  low  price — and  then  cleared 
it  himself,  all  alone.  He  wrote  us  about 
what  kind  of  an  orchard  “to  put  out.” 
We  told  him  what  variety  of  fruit  trees 
to  plant — and  how  to  care  for  them. 
He  says  that  at  that  time  he  “didn’t 
know  an  apple  tree  from  a  peach.” 

Today — 21  years  later — Mr.  Johnson 
is  the  owner  of  as  fine  a  40-acre  or¬ 
chard  as  Oregon  can  boast.  His  is  one 


of  the  “show  orchards”  of  the  famous  Rogue 
River  Valley  Orchard  District.  HIS  GROSS 
INCOME  FROM  HIS  40  ACRES  OF  AM- 
STARK  TREES  IN  1921  ALONE  WAS  A 
$13,000.  He  recently  refused  $40,000  cash 
for  this  40-acre  orchard  tract  near  Ash- 
land,  Ore. 

At  86  years  of  age  he  is  in  sound  health 
and  financially  independent.  We  say 
that  it  was  his  grit  that  enabled  him  to 
do  all  this.  He  says,  “It  was  Stark  Trees 
— and  Stark  Bro’s  orchard  advice.” 

He  is  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
fruit  growers,  farmers  and  home  own¬ 
ers  who  are  praising  and  planting  the 
tree  that  is  now  called 


The  Yellow  Apple  Tree  That  Has 
“As  Many  Lives  as  a  Cat” — 


Bore  Apples  in  1921  in  30  States — Despite  Killing  Frosts 


There  were  3  hard  frosts  and  2  ruinous 
freezes  in  the  late  spring  of  1921.  They  swept 
through  many  states  just'  after  an  extra  warm 
March  and  April  had  brought  forth  the  tender 
fruit  blooms.  This  was  the  worst  spring  for 
fruit  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

Hut — there  is  one  variety  of  apple  tree  that 
produced  good  crops  of  fine  apples  after  the 
frosts,  because  of  its  frost-dodging  blooming 
habit.  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  trees  bloom  3 
different  times.  First — the  blooms  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  fruit  spurs — and  next,  the  lateral  blooin- 
buds — and  then,  the  terminal  bloom-buds.  Two 
sets  of  blooms  can  be  killed  by  frost— and  the 
third  will  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit. 


This  year  (1921)  we  had  good  crops  of  Stark's 
Golden  Delicious  apples  here  in  our  Test- 
Orchards,  just  because  of  this  remarkable  .3 
times  blooming  habit — and  so  had  growers  in 
Ky.,  Iowa,  Ala.,  Ark.,  Cal.,  Mo.,  Mass.,  Ohio, 
111.,  Wash.,  Ore.,  etc. 

For  instance,  D.  Armentrout,  DeWitt,  Iowa, 
writes:  “My  2-yr.-old  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
tree  bore  13  apples  after  going  through  the  ter¬ 
rific  freezes  and  frost  of  last  May,  which  killed 
all  my  crop-prospects  on  all  my  other  fruit 
trees.” 

Coupled  with  the  remarkable  performance  of 
the  Stark's  Golden  Delicious  trees  this  year,  is 
that  of  its  team-mate. 


Stark  Delicious 


Salesmen 
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~  3-year-old 
Stark’s  Golden 
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Too,  Bore  After  3  Severe  Frosts  and  2  Bad  Freezes 


In  many  sections  Stark  Delicious  was  the  only 
variety  to  bear  crops  this  past  season. 

For  instance,  the  Louisville  F veiling  Dost  states: 
“Charles  Schindler,  extensive  fruit  grower,  Floyd 
Co.,  Ind.,  stated  yesterday  that  half  his  apple 
crop  was  saved,  the  variety  saved  being  Stark  De¬ 
lirious  alone.  He  believes  that  this  variety  is  the 
one  to  withstand  the  lute  frosts  which  occurred 
in  Indiana.” 

in  our  test  orchards  in  many  States,  both  Stark 
Delicious  and  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  Imre,  de¬ 
spite  8  frosts  and  2  freezes  this  year. 

“Stark  Delicious  can't  lie  beat,”  writes  j.  )T. 
McGee,  of  Beaumont,  on  Sept.  2!*.  1921.  "I  had 
apples  on  them  just  harvested  that  weighed  1  lb. 
each.  I  picked  one  ton  off  of  four  trees — the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  The  buyers  nil  want  Stark 
Delicious.  They  sure  get  the  money.'" 


SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS— on 

the  coupon  hr  n  postcard  and  get  the  full  facts 
about  those  most  remarkable  apple  trees.  Get  this 
BIG.  New  1922  “Prize  Fruits”  Book — New  fruit 
pictures  New  proofs  of  the  remarkable  profit 
crops  Stark  Trees  brought  to  growers  in  1921.  de¬ 
spite  frosts  and  freezes — -Now  (and  proven)  se¬ 
crets  of  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit  for  home  and 
market  orchard  owners  -and — New  Lower  1922 
Prices! 

BIG.  handsome,  helpful  volume  of  benuti 
fnl  reproductions  of  choicest  fruits  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  colors — 72  big  pages  of  Official 
Fuels  about  best  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 

Plums,  Cherries,  Berries,  etc. — every 
page  full  of  Inspiring  accounts  of  other 
home  and  market  fruit  growers’  /£''''■? 


success  with  STARK  TREES, 


“I  Got  $45.75  Worth  of  Vegetables 
from  $1  Worth  of  Stark  Seeds” 

Get  Our  Big  1922  Seed  Catalog 

That’s  wliat  G.  C.  Haskall.  South  Hadley, 

Mass.,  writes,  lie  also  says:  ”98  out  of  every 
190  Stark  Seeds  came  up  and  produced  larger 
crops  than  any  other  seed  I  ever  tried  in  iu,v 
life.  They  guve  me  the  finest  garden  1  ever 
had.  For  instance,  I  planted  1  qt.  of  yournavy 
beans,  and  got  over  1  Vi  bn.  when  threshed!” 

“STARK  SEEDS  PAY"— everyone  who 
plants  them.  Learn  about  our  NEW,  PROVEN 
STARK’S  “BLIGHT  RESISTER”  Tomato- 
endorsed  by  members  of  F.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Write  at.  once  for  FREE  1922  Seed  Catalog. 

Write  also  for  FREE  copy  of  our  famous 
“Landscaping  plans"  Portfolio — shows  you 
FREE  bow  to  beautify  home  grounds  ai  little 
expense. 
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EXTRA '  |H 

1  Damas\  Table  Cloth 
and  6  Damas\  Napkins 

HIGH  GRADE  DINNER  SET 

.  Your  Own  Initial  on  110  Pieces 


Former  Price,  $39.95 

Special  Slashed  Price  $28.95 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

OA  T\n  X/C9  Only  a  short  time  ago  this  dinner  set  sold  for  $39.95 
w"  Ui — practically  forty  dollars — and  without  the  Fine 

Fn  r  TJi  Table  Cloth  and  Napkins.  You  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality  and 

TIJ  ¥  \  T  Exquisite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  cxcel- 
*•  JLj  lence  1  have  added  these  additional  attractive 
features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own  initial  on  every  piece,  and 
the  glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Six  colors  and  Gold  in  the  dec¬ 
orations.  I  want  to  send  you  the  complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days’ 
Free  Trial.  I  want  you  to  use  the  dinnerwure  as  if  it  wore  your  own. 
If  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your 
first  payment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a 
penny.  Be  cartful  to  statu  the  Initial  you  desire.  Order  No.  IH 42940. 
Terms:  $1  with  order,  $2  monthly.  Price,  $20.95 

12  Dinner  Plates,  12  7J*-in.  Pie  or  rTfw>  HA  ¥>3as»a>c 

Lunch  Plates,  12  fit* -in.  Bread  and  Butter 

Plates,  12  7^4-in.  Soup  Plates,  12  Cups,  12  Saucers,  12  5'  j-in.  Dessert 
Dishes,  12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes,  1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces), 
1  8-in,  Open  Vegetable  Dish,  1 10)<i-in.  Meat  Platter,  1  13  J-Js-in.  Meat  Platter, 
1  9 -in.  Round  Salad  Dish,  1  Sauce  Boat.,  1  Sauce  Boat  Stand,  1  Gravy  Bowl 
1  Covered  Sugar  Bowl  (2  Pieces),  1  Cream  Pitcher,  1  C-inch  Pickle  Dish, 
1  7-in.  Butter  Dish 

A  Prize  to  the  Prompt 

To  show  that  my  Bargains  arc  always  the  Biggest,  the  Beat,  the  Most 
Liberal — r  make,  fora  limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Oiler:— If  you  will 
BE  PROM  PT;  if  you  will  aend,  your  order  QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you 
at  No  Extra  Coat  1  Table  Cloth  and  6  Napkins  all  hem  mod  and  hem¬ 
stitched.  These  articles  are  made  'f  High  Class  Full  Bleached  Satin 
Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  de.sig  it*  most,  attractive  and  t  he  wearing 
quality  of  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy.  Don’t,  forgot  that  this 
offer  is  a  Prize  to  the  Prompt,  To  be  safe  send  your  order  today, 

This  FREE  Book  Will  Save  You  Money 

This  Dinner  Set  is  only  one  of  ray  Sensational  Slashed  Price  Bargains.  I  have 
Thousands.  All  my  prices  are  Down — Away  Down! 
My  Big  Free  Catalog  iB  jammed  with  these  Big 
Bargains.  Write  for  it  Today  without  fail.  It 
shows  Reductions  of  30  to  50%  on  Furniture, 
Bedding,  Springe,  Mettreesee,  Bad  Spread*,  Ruga, 
Carpeta,  Linoleum,  Lace  Curtalne,  Portiere*,  Dlahoa, 
Batty  Carrlngea,  Olaaaware,  Stove*,  Rangea,  Lampa, 
Enamel  Cooking  Sola,  Aluminum  Ware,  Retrlgeratore, 
W aeMng  Machine*,  Sewing  Machlnoe,  Buna,  Silver* 
were, Clock*,  „  ✓ 

vVc7vy,:::^~^  .  . 

Palnie,  etc.  < 

S  President  r 

■►SPEAR  &  CO.* 

Dept.  H-2  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  110  pioee,  Initial  Dinner  Sot  umi  FinO 

Table  Cloth  and  fi  Napkins  1  rnelot.eH.00  flirt  v,  pr|nt  plainly  In 

ment.  It  is  undertit'  od  thnt  I  f  oc  the  end  of  the  20 

dtiyfl*  trial  I  am  utinfied,  1  will  send  you  12  Monthly.  uox  ,*le.  ,nmal 

Order  No.  M  A'."H0  Term*:  tl  with  nnk-r.  t2  Monthly.  you  retire 

Prieis  $2S.!)6.  Send  m«  vnur  Bin  Fn i.VtvIoi'  giro. 

(Write  or  print  namo  and  addreaa  plainly.) 


Name . 

It.  L*\  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  and  No . 

Post  Office . «tat« . 

It  your  shipping  point  la  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


s 

With 

Order 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your 
family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to  your  fine  big 
dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such 
occasions  a  Dinner  Set  like  this:  pure,  gleaming, 
flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining 
gold  line,  gold  h  andles,  and  a  dainty  inner  hand  of 
colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the  added  satis¬ 
faction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Vour  Own  Initial 
on  Each  and  Every  Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an 
artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming 
scroll  of  roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration 
does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 


Send  Shipment  to . 

FREE  I  If  you  want  tho  Catalog;  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  (~ 
CATALOG  1  and  writo  your  namo  and  address  plainly  on  tho  above  lines.  I _ I 


Martha  Washington  Colonial 
Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 

No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  110 
exceedingly  beautiful  dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see 
it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to  know  the  Attrac-  ¥¥■ 
tivenessofitsAristocraticMarthaWashingtonColonial  ¥ 

Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  and  Orange  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold  bandies 
enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the 
Pride  of  Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your 
initial  on  each  and  every  piece.  So,  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire 
set,  110  Pieces,  on  ,10  Days'  Free  Trial.  The  picture  above  shows,  in 
reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This  design  is  in  6  har¬ 
moniously  blended  colors. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  tne 
manufacture  of  these  dishes.  Extreme  care  ia  taken  in  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations.  Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufactur¬ 
ing  skill,  art  and  design  cai.  do,  in.  cen  done  to  make  this  beautiful 
Dinnerwara  a  Remarks!  .j  Bargain.  All  of  the  decorations:  the  initial, 
the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  roses  in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge,  and  the 
inner  line  of  orange  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay,  \Ye  guarantee 
against  breakage  in  shipment. 


A  Busy  Day  W ith  ‘  ‘  Mapes  the  Hen  Man  ’  ’ 


HENS  AND  COWS. — Do  liens  pay  on  the  dairy 
farm?  This  question  is  often  asked,  and  at 
least  one  dairy  paper  has  recently  made  quite  a 
feature  of  publishing  answers  to  that  question  from 
its  readers.  I  have  claimed  for  a  good  many  years 
that  a  combination  of  hens  and  cows  on  our  Eastern 
farms,  properly  handled,  can  be  made  to  increase 
fertility  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  increase  the  size  of 
the  farmer’s  bank  account.  My  ls-year-old  grand¬ 
son,  William  S.  Mapes,  is  at  present  doing  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  care  of  my 
six  units  of  liens,  half  of  which  arc  pullets,  and  niv 
10  cows,  besides  two  horses  and  six  head  of  young 
cattle,  and  it  will  be  interesting  perhaps  to  follow 
him  for  one  entire  day  and  see  if  wo  can  find  an 
answer  to  the  question  propounded  above. 

THE  DAY'S  ROUTINE.— He  is  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  lad.  with  a  muscle  in  his  arm  and  a  brain 
in  his  head,  neither  of  which  is  flabby  for  want  of 
use.  His  picture  is  shown  here.  His  ancestors 
for  seven  generations  in  a  straight  line  have  owned 
farms  and  operated  them  successfully  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  this  spot.  The  original  log-house 
homestead  was  still  standing  and  in  use  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  As  on  most  dairy  farms,  our  day's  work 
begins  at  5  a.  m..  or  very  soon  thereafter.  William’s 
mother  lives  just  across  one  field,  only  two  or  three 
minutes’  walk  from  the  barn,  and  the  path  leads 
directly  through  the  buoyant.  On  his  way  to  the 
barn  he  turns  on  the  lights  for  the  liens,  scattering 
a  few  handfuls  of  grain  to  call  them  down  from  the 
perches  and  wake  them  up,  using  only  four  quarts 
for  the  1,500  liens.  This  takes  about  15  minutes* 
time. 


RARN  WORK. — In  the  milk  room  at  the  barn  a 
coal-burning  water  heater  connected  with  a  tank  for 
watering  the  hens  receives  a  few  minutes'  attention, 
after  which  the  usuql  routine  of  feeding  the  horses, 
milking  the  cows,  feeding  the  rows,  cleaning  the 
horse  stable,  and  giving  the  cows  their  morning 
allowance  of  hay,  is  gone  through.  At  the  break  of 
daylight  the  lights  in  the  henhouses  are  turned  off 
by  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  on  his  way  to  the 
milk-room  with  a  pail  of  milk. 

AFTER  BREAKFAST.— About  seven  o'clock  he  is 
ready  to  go  to  his  breakfast.  At  eight  o’clock,  or  a 
little  before,  ho  is  hack  on  the  job.  Caring  for  the 
horses,  turning  the  cows  out  in  the  yard  ami  cleaning 
the  cow  stable  come  next  in  order.  Our  gutter  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  is  extra  wide  and  deep,  and  is  water¬ 
tight.  As  soon  as  the  gutter  is  cleaned  a  few 
shovelsful  of  acid  phosphate  are  scattered  in  the 
bottom,  followed  by  a  liberal  layer  of  discarded 
litter  from  the  henhouse  floors,  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  tin'  urine  for  the  next  lit  hours  without  becoming 
sloppy.  This  discarded  litter  is  composed  of  shav¬ 
ings  from  dry  lumber,  in  connection  with  some  coal 
ashes  and  lots  of  poultry  droppings,  previously 
stored  in  a  convenient  box  stall.  After  passing 
through  the  cow  gutter  the  whole  is  dumped  in  a 
tight  pit  and  spread  upon  the  fields  every  week  or 
10  days. 

CARE  OF- THE  IIEXS. — Next  in  order  is  the  till 
ing  of  the  hens’  drinking  tubs  with  warm  water 
piped  from  the  tank  in  the  milk-room  to  each  house, 
throwing  each  pen  a  pumpkin  or  two  with  sufficient 
force  to  hurst  it  open,  and  seeing  to  it  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  mash  is  in  the  hoppers.  This  took 
him  until  10:15  a.  m.  It  happened  today  that  none 
of  the  hoppers  needed  refilling,  and  t lie  hens  require 
no  more  attention,  except  to  gather  the  eggs,  until 
after  dark.  His  11-year-old  schoolgirl  sister  gen¬ 
erally  helps  a  little  with  the  milking,  and  I  generally 
clean  and  pack  the  eggs  myself. 

SHIPPING  ECUS. — His  next  job  was  to  get  out 
the  "flivver"  and  take  the  eggs  to  the  express  office, 
four  miles  away.  We  ship  twice  a  week  at  this  time 
of  year.  There  were  five  crates  today,  making  25 
kO-do'/cn  crates  since  December  1.  He  had  some 
errands  to  do  in  town,  including  a  sitting  for  the 
photographer,  and  was  excused  until  3  p.  m. 

THE  EGG  CROP.— He  was  hack  on  the  job  at  3 
o'clock,  mixed  a  half  ton  of  dry  mash  to  have  ready 
for  tomorrow,  and  at  4:15  o’clock  brought  in  537 
eggs.  The  average  for  the  pa st  seven  days  has  been 
550  a  day.  Of  these  405  were  laid  by  the  three  pens 
ot  pullets  and  1 15  by  the  three  pens  of  hens.  The 
cows  were  next  fed,  let  out  to  drink,  milked  and 
given  their  night’s  fodder.  On  bis  way  home  to 
supper  at  (5  o’clock  he  again  lighted  up  the  hen¬ 
houses  and  scattered  a  little  grain  in  each  house, 
as  in  the  morning. 

AFTER-SUPPER  WORK.— It  is  hardly  fair  to 
ask  a  hoy  of  his  age  to  tie  himself  down  every  eve¬ 


ning  after  supper  to  care  for  hens  according  to  the 
modern  methods  of  getting  eggs  in  Winter  by  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination,  so  I  take  turns  with  him  in  doing 
the  after-supper  work.  This  evening  happens  to  he 
my  turn,  as  well  as  the  regular  meeting  night  for  the 
Roy  Scouts  Troop,  ol’  which  he  is  a  member,  so  at 
0 :30  I  sally  forth  to  give  the  hens  their  principal 
meal  of  the  day  and  put  them  to  bed  with  a  full 
crop.  Each  pen  gets  an  allowance  of  mixed  grain 
equal  to  a  scant  ounce  and  a  half  per  bird  per  day, 
including  the  little  used  to  entice  them  down  from 
the  perches  when  the  lights  are  turned  on.  They 
tat  most  of  it  before  going  back  to  perch,  and  go  to 
roost  with  full  crops,  hut  the  litter  in  which  it  is 
fed  gets  a  good  stirring  over  again  in  the  morning. 
Feed  at  (1:30,  dim  lights  at  7:15.  and  lights  out  at 
7.30  is  the  program,  and  the  day’s  work  is  done. 

MilLK  RETURNS. — Let  us  see  from  this  if  we  can 


William  Si.  Mapes 


find  an  answer  to  the  question  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  The  milk  sheet  shows  that  for  the  past 
st-ven  days  the  cows  have  average  2ls  lbs.  a  day. 
Most  of  my  cows  are  Summer  milkers,  and  are  not 
milking  heavily  just  now.  Under  the  pooling  plan 
we  do  not  know  what  price  the  milk  is  going  to 
bring  until  we  get  our  check,  hut  it  will  probably  be 
close  to  $5  per  cwt.  for  six  per  cent  milk  in  this 
freight  zone,  or  say.  $t>  per  day. 

EGG  RECEIPTS.— The  egg  receipts  are  now 
grading  about  two-thirds  as  bens’  eggs  and  one- 
third  as  pullets'  eggs,  or  about  $30  per  day.  It 
seems  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  that  for  the  month 
of  December  the  returns  from  the  liens  and  cows 
will  lie  at  least  $1,000.  one-half  of  which  will  he 
labor  income.  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
returns  from  the  same  amount  of  labor  where  it  is 
all  devoted  to  cows? 

INCREASING  WORK. — Of  course  we  will  have 
to  get  more  help  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season 
arrives,  and  as  I  have  arrived  at  an  age  where  1 
may  lie  excused  for  preferring  to  have  most  of  the 
farm  labor  done  by  hired  help.  I  have  engaged  a 
“haek-to-tbe-lander”  from  Brooklyn  who  is  very 
anxious  to  get  some  practical  experience  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  inlying  a  farm  of  his  own  one  of  these 
days.  He  will  probably  he  on  hand  before  this  is 
in  print.  I  may  forestall  a  good  many  questions  hv 
saying  we  have  a  man  handy  by,  who  works  around 
by  the  day,  that  we  can  call  on  any  time  we  need 
help  at  such  jobs  as  drawing  out  manure,  etc.  Also 
that  our  feed  dealer  luis  a  truck  and  delivers  feed 
at  the  farm  on  a  telephone  order  for  a  dollar  a  ton 
extra.  While  December  is  likely  to  he  the  banner 
month  of  the  year,  there  lias  been  a  good  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  every  month,  although 
1  only  had  !>< Hi  heus  during  most  of  the  year. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Joint  Deeds  and  Bank  Accounts 

Every  little  while  the  matter  of  “joint  deed”  and 
joint  hank  account  comes  lip.  At  one  farmers’  institute 
just  recently  the  woman  lecturer  claimed  that  most  joint 
deeds  would  not  hold;  were  not  worded  properly.  As 
to  bank  accounts,  she  said  :  "The  account  should  be  in 
the  name  of  ‘man  or  wife’:  not  ‘muu  aud  wife.’”  In¬ 
quiring  at  the  bank,  we  were  informed  that  there  was 
no  way  of  fixing  it  but  what  the  State  would  get  its 
clutches  onto  an  account  of  this  kind.  The  hank 
claimed  that  all  people  wanted  to  have  it  this  way;  that 
the  wife,  iu  case  of  death  of  husband,  or  vice  versa. 


nilf.llt.,,avc  hand  to  do  as  he  or  she  liked,  both 

with  the  real  as  well  as  personal  property.  It  would 
outs  be  fair  that  this  should  be  so.  Both  husband  and 
wife  have  labored  together  for  years  and  have  perhaps 
a  lirtle  property,  as  they  should;  why  should  the  one 
who  survives  he  bothered  by  the  authorities,  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  this  one  is  the  wife,  who  so  often  had  it  the 
hardest  .  He  want  to  know  if  there  i,s  any  wav  to  fix 
a  bank  account  so  that  the  surviving  one  may  draw,  as 
when  both  were  living. 

\\  e  want  to  know  whether  a  deed  may  be  so  written 
that  it  will  accomplish  this  eud.  Our  deed  reads:  “F 
£r n  **.  *]•  (;  •  jointly  in  the  entirety.”  The  words 

Ills  Wife,  do  not  appear.  The  word  "tenant”  does 
not  appear-  Will  this  wording  stand,  or  make  the  deed 

ii  'k  ,  e  vv,:r.e  ;l*sn  told  by  the  woman  speaker  that 
the  bunks  would  not  tell  us  the  truth,  as  they  were  in¬ 
terested  m  holding  the  money  as  long  as  they  could, 
this  may  or  may  not  he  so.  Lawyers  are  interested  in 
having  things  written  up  iu  a  loose  fashion,  so  that 
there  may  tie  need  for  their  being  employed  later.  I 
bougbr  a  law  hook  eight  or  10  years  ago.  In  it  is  not  a 
word  said  about  n  joint  deed  or  a  joint  bank  account. 
Ihe  tew  practical  things,  things  we  would  like  to  be 
informed  on,  this  book  is  silent  on;  aud  it  is  a  big  book. 

F.  G.  AXD  WIFE. 


(L  AS1  ON  ALLY  we  heap  of  this  woman  lecturer 
V-/  whose  object  seems  to  he  to  teach  the  farmer 
women  the  laws.  W*e  have  heard  of  more  than  one 
farmer’s  wife  who  has  returned  home  from  these 
lectures  thoroughly  frightened  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  deed  held  l>y  her  and  her  husband,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  but  what  a  conveyance  to  a  husband 
and  wife,  as  such,  creates  an  estate  of  entirety,  and 
i"1  matter  how  homely  the  language  employed  may 
he,  the  survivor  will  take  all.  and  neither  can  alien 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Some  draughts¬ 
men  use  the  words,  "As  husband  and  wife,  tenants 
by  the  entirety,"  but  a  mere  conveyance  to  John 
Doe,  and  Mary  Doe,  his  wife,  is  sufficient  to  create 
a  tenancy  by  the  entirety,  and  to  give  the  survivor 
the  whole. 

There  is  no  question  hut  what  a  deposit  in  a  hank 
b,\  a  husband  and  "fife  which  reads  “either,  or  sur¬ 
vivor.  may  draw,”  Mil  vest  the  whole  account  in 
the  survivor.  The  question  which  you  doubtless  are 
attempting  to  raise,  is  the  question  of  taxable  trans¬ 
fers,  or  inheritance  tax. 

Ihe  tax  law  provides  that,  subject  to  exemptions 
provided,  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  any 
real  or  personal  property  or  of  any  interest  therein. 
1.  “When  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  by  the  intestate 
laws  of  this  State  from  any  person  dying  seized  or 
possessed  thereof  while  residiug  in  the  state.”  7. 
“Whenever  property  is  held  in  the  joint  names  of 
two  or  more  person-  -  remap  ts  by  the  entirety,  or  is 
deposited  in  a  bank  or  4ustit*tion  or  depository  in 
the  joint  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  payable 
to  either  or  the  survivor,  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
such  persons,  the  right  of  the  Surviving  tenant  by 
the  entirety,  joint  tenant  or  joint  tenants,  person  or 
persons,  to  t lie  immediate  ownership  or  possession 
aud  enjoyment  of  such  property  shall  bo  deemed  a 
transfer  taxable  under  the  provision  of  this  chapter 
in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  whole  property  to 
which  such  tax  relates  belonged  absolutely  to  the 
deceased  tenant  by  the  entirety,  joint  tenant  or  joint 
depositor  and  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  surviving 
tenant  by  the  entirety,  joint  tenant  or  joint  tenants, 
person  or  persons,  by  such  deceased  tenant  by  the 
entirety  joint  tenant,  or  joint  depositor  by  will.” 

There  shall  be  exempted  from  and  not  subject  to 
tax  all  property  transferred  to  any  father,  mother, 
husband,  wife,  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased 
grantor,  donor  or  vendor,  if  the  amount  of  such 
transfer  docs  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

You  will  perceive  therefore,  that  the  State  does 
not.  have  any  interest  in  these  joint  accounts  unless 
they  exceed  $5,000,  as  between  husband  and  wife. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Comptroller  in  order  to  draw,  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  joint  depositors. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  .Sub-division  7,  above 
quoted,  persons  in  contemplation  of  death,  for  busi- 
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ness  reasons  or  for  o  aivenienee,  were  putting  bank 
accounts,  shares  and  other  property  coming  within 
the  definition  of  “intangible  property”  into  their 
joint  names  so  that  the  ownership  of  the  survivor 
was  dependent  neither  upon  a  will  nor  upon  the  in¬ 
testate  law  of  succession  thus  avoiding  tax. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  speak  of  the  inheritance  tax 
as  “the  State  getting  its  clutches  upon  one’s  prop¬ 
erty.”  No  one  can  dispute  that  government  is  neces¬ 
sary;  no  one  has  found  a  way  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  the  use  of  money,  and  it  has  been 
found  wise  by  our  legislators  to  fix  a  transfer  tax 
iu  order  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  money  needed  to 
support  this  government  of  our  State.  If  it  was  easy 
to  avoid  it  by  transferring  property  to  a  joint  ac¬ 
count.  one  of  our  largest  revenues  would  be  cut  off. 

The  right  of  the  survivor  to  the  amount  on  deposit 
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under  tbe  “either  or  survivor”  clause  has  been  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Kelly 
against.  Beers.  Do  not.  confuse  the  question  of  sur¬ 
vivorship  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  impose  a  tax. 

R.  T. 

Growing  Corn  With  a  Wheel  Hoe 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  24  shows  part  of  a  cornfield 
which  was  grown  by  A.  Bickert  of  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  comparative  size  of  (he  stalk  is  indicated 
by  the  figure  of  the  man.  lie  is  obliged  to  climb  up 
on  a  wooden  horse  in  order  to  tie  the  shock.  Mr. 
Rickert  says  that  the  ground  was  well  covered  with 
barnyard  manure,  plowed  early,  and  put  in  good 
order.  It  was  seeded  with  a  wheel  hoe,  there  being 
no  horse  work  about  it.  It  was  silage  corn  (grown 
for  bulk  and  not  for  grain),  with  the  rows  2  ft. 
apart.  This  piece  has  been  in  corn  for  seven  years. 
After  the  corn  gets  reasonably  high,  the  chickens  run 
in  through  it,  thus  getting  shade  and  a  chance  to  dig 
into  the  ground.  Mr.  Uiekert  says  he  kept  the  wheel 
hoe  going,  not  only  in  the  corn,  but  in  a  crop  of  field 
beans,  carrots  and  beets.  This  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  a  small  place  hi  raising  fodder  for  a  small 
herd  of  cows  without  any  horses.  Most  people  seem 
to  think  that  a  team  of  horses  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  fodder  for  the  cattle.  Yet  anyone 
can  see  that  only  a  small  acreage  of  such  corn  as  is 
shown  in  the  picture  would  take  care  of  a  small 
herd,  especially  with  carrots  and  beets  to  feed  along 
with  it.  Of  course,  in  such  thick-growing  corn,  most 
weeds  would  be  smothered  out,  but  such  a  crop  will 
take  a  vast  amount  of  water  out  of  the  soil,  and 
thorough  cultivation  would  he  needed.  This  is 
given  by  the  wheel  hoe.  Many  a  farmer  would  con¬ 
sider  it  rather  small  business  to  try  to  raise  a  corn 
crop  without  horses,  but  in  this  case  if  was  done. 

Mr.  Rickert  also  tells  how  he  handles  his  chickens 
when  they  begin  to  pick  and  eat  each  other,  which 
chickens  frequently  do.  lie  says  In*  keeps  a  can  of 
pine  tar  handy,  and  when  the  hens  or  chickens  turn 
cannibals,  he  puts  a  little  of  this  tar  right  where  the 
flesh  has  been  torn.  The  cannibals  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  the  tar  and  they  quit  their  bad  habit. 


Mounting  a  Grindstone 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  securing  a  grindstone 
on  the  shaft  and  truing  it  up  so  that  it  will  run  true. 
The  stone  is  2(5  in.  in  diameter  by  2  or  2)4  in.  thick. 
The  shaft  is  IVSs'in.  cold-rolled  steel,  with  a  10-in.  pul¬ 
ley.  At  what  speed  is  it  safe?  If  I  can  run  it  at  80 
revolutions  per  minute  in  do  so  without  changing  my 
pulleys.  i  'v> 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 

S  I  understand  the  situation,  you  wish  to  mount 
this  grindstone  on  the  section  of  ordinary  cold- 
rolled  sted  shafting  1  %  in.  in  diameter.  This  is  a 
rather  dillieult  thing  to  do  with  the  tools  ordinarily 
available,  because  of  the  absence  of  collars  or  other 
means  of  securing  the  stone  so  that  it  will  not  turn 
on  the  shaft.  However,  the  following  method  is 
suggested  for  trial: 

Secure  a  piece  of  1^4 -in.  piping  about  6  in.  in 
length,  and  with  at  least  2  in.  of  each  end  threaded. 
Place  this  on  the  piece  of  shafting  and  fasten  it  at 
the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  stone.  One 
end  of  the  pipe  is  tl\en  topped  with  clay,  and  after 
standing  the  shaft  on  c|\d  it  is  centered  within  the 
pipe  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with  melted 
lead  or  babbit,  hot  enough  to  char  a  pine  sliver.  It 
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will  probably  he  necessary  to  fix  this  pipe  ferrule 
more  firmly  to  the  shaft,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
drilling  through  both  of  them  and  putting  in  a  rivet, 
as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

The  stone  can  now  he  put  in  place,  with  collars 
cut  from  inch  hoard  placed  on  either  side,  and  1)4- 
iu.  floor  flanges  screwed  to  each  end  of  the  pipe,  to 
furnish  the  necessary  compression  to  prevent  the 
stone  from  turning  on  the  shaft.  As  both  of  these 
flanges  will  screw  on  from  the  same  way  (right- 
hand  thread)  it  may  he  necessary  to  fasten  one  of 
them  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  pin  or  rivet,  as 
shown,  and  so  to  hang  the  stone  that  it  will  tend  to 
tighten  rather  than  loosen  as  it  revolves  in  use. 

The  stone  can  he  adjusted  to  run  accurately  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  by  inserting 
wedges  or  shims  between  the  supporting  collars  and 
the  stone  at  the  proper  points.  The  position  of  these 
shims  can  lie  determined  by  holding  a  piece  of  chalk 
against  the  frame  of  the  stone  and  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  it  until  it  touches  the  stone  at  some  point 


This  picture  shows  Miss  Dorothy  .Tones,  a  leading 
citizen  of  Barry  County.  Michigan.  This  leading 
young  woman  is  not  in  leading  strings,  but  is  a 
leader  in  production — making  a  specialty  of  potatoes 
and  squash.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  the  new 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  gives  woman  every 
legal  and  social  right  which  man  enjoys,  Dorothy 
.Tones  will  still  he  a  leader — perhaps  the  leading 
farmer  of  Michigan. 


as  it  revolves.  This  point,  will  indicate  a  high  spot, 
and  should  be  forced  hack  by  placing  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  collar  and  the  stone  in  line  with  it,  or 
opposite  it  on  the  other  side. 

To  make  the  shaft  the  true  center  of  the  stone,  a 
piece  of  pipe  can  he  used  as  a  turning  tool,  holding 
the  cml  against  the  cutting  edge  of  the  stone  as  it 
revolves,  thus  cutting  it  down  to  round. 

A  rim  speed  of  (500  ft.  per  minute  is  about  right 
for  grindstones,  and  for  safety  it  should  not  go 
above  2,500  ft.  per  minute.  With  a  stone  26  in.  in 
diameter,  a  point  on  the  rim  travels  very  nearly  7  ft. 
at  each  revolution,  and  the  stone  would  therefore 
have  to  make  about  86  revolutions  per  minute  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  rim  speed  of  600  ft.  per  minute.  Eighty  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  however,  is  close  enough,  and 
the  pulley  that  you  now  have  will  give  you  a  very 
satisfactory  speed. 

(Jrindstone  arbors  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal 
cost,  complete  with  all  fixtures  for  hanging  the 
stone,  and  I  would  advise  getting  one  rather  than 
attempting  to  make  one  myself.  If  too  short,  a  piece 
of  gas  pipe  can  lie  attached  to  it.  and  by  this  means 
the  pulley  put  at  some  little  distance,  where  it  is  out 
of  the  way  and  out  of  the  slop.  rorEBT  ii.  smith. 


Increased  License  Fees  For  Motor 
Trucks 

Mr.  Robert  Lovett  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  has  written 
tin1  following  letter  to  his  State  Senator.  It  ex¬ 
plains  itself  without  difficulty.  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  some  other  States  have  advanced  the 
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license  fees  for  all  trucks  because  it  has  been  found 
that,  the  heavier  vehicles  are  breaking  down  our 
roads.  The  penalty  for  this  should  be  placed  where 
it  belongs — on  these  heavier  trucks,  and  not  on  the 
smaller  ones,  which  are  rarely  used  over  100  days  in 
the  year: 

On  behalf  of  farmers  I  am  sending  a  protest  against 
the  present  system  of  collecting  license  fees  from 
motor  truck  owners.  Money  for  highway  maintenance 
should  he  collected  on  a  mileage  basis.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  make  a  very  small  mileage  with  their  trucks.  Their 
business  is  on  the  farm  and  not  on  the  roads  except  for 
hauling  produce  to  market  and  supplies  home,  and  you 
can  easily  figure  that  this  mileage  could  not  lie  very 
great,  compared  with  other  business  where  trucks  are  in 
daily  use. 

The  new  increased  fees  for  motor  trucks  will  make 
farm  motor  truck  ownership  a  doubtful  proposition, 
except,  for  those  who  do  a  large  business.  Take  my 
own  case  as  an  illustration.  I  make  about  2,000  miles 
per  year  from  a  lOO-aore  farm  and  go  to  market  three 
times  a  week  in  season.  (The  grain  farmer  will  not 
make  one-half  as  much  mileage.)  My  license  fees  next 
year  will  be  about  $40  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same 
in  New  Jersey,  or  4  cents  per  mile  for  fees  alone.  Add¬ 
ing  2)4  cents  for  local  road  tax  makes  0)4  cents  per 
mile  for  road  maintenance. 

I  low  much  would  a  motor  truck  corporation  or  owner 
pay  for  running  the  same  sized  truck  a  daily  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  Trenton  and  return,  60  miles,  or  about 
20,000  miles,  per  year?  Just  .004  rent  per  mile,  prob¬ 
ably  not  owning  any  real  estate  and  therefore  paying  no 
local  road  tax.  Is  it  a  fair  and  just  system  that 
charges  a  farmer  0%  cents  per  mile  traveled  for  road 
maintenance  and  a  business  truck  4  mills  per  mile  for 
the  same  service?  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  the  farm 
and  other  truck  owners  whose  business  requires  a  small 
mileage,  are  building  the  roads  for  heavy  mileage 
trucks  to  use  almost  free  of  charge. 

There  is  no  more  common  sense,  in  charging  for  road 
building  by  the  license  fee  system  than  there  would  he 
for  a  gas  company  to  charge  for  gas  at  so  much  per 
burner,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  gas  used. 

if  trucks  wear  out  the  roads  they  should  he  made  to 
pay  for  doing  it,  and  the  trucks  standing  on  farms 
should  not  he  made  to  pay  for  roads  worn  out  by  trucks 
in  constant  use.  1  do  not  believe  in  kicking  against 
present  methods  without  offering  something  better,  and 
here  is  a  better  method,  not  well  thought  out.  hut  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  working  basis  for  future  legislation  by  all 
States. 

First  Stale  Highway  Department  to  issue  license 
tags  only  to  trucks  equipped  with  high-grade  odometers 
under  department  regulation  and  sealed  by  agents  of  de- 
pa  rtnieut. 

Second  Fees  to  lie  collected  at  rate  of  )4  cent  for 
mile  I  more  or  less  as  needed)  and  on  a  sliding  scale  as 
to  weight  of  truck  and  solid  or  pneumatic  tires. 

Third — Odometers  subject  to  inspection  by  road  offi¬ 
cers  at  all  times,  and  absence  of  meters  subject  to 
heavy  tine.  . 

Fourth — Odometers  to  be  tested  at  any  time  and 
place  by  authorized  agents  of  highway  department,  and 
if  found  not  recording,  owner  subject  to  fine.  This 
would  place  upon  the  truck  owner  the  whole  burden  of 
keeping  meters  in  order  or  of  letting  them  alone. 

High-grade  and  reliable  odometers  might  have  to  be 
perfected,  and  money  might  well  be  spent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  at  once.  R-  P-  lovett. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


An  Auto  Hog  Incident 

\Ve  have  been  reading  about  tbe  “auto  hogs”  in  The 
|{.  X.-Y.  with  considerable  interest.  1  think  1  can  tell 
a  good  story  about  auto  hogs,  too.  A  farmer  noticed  an 
auto  in  the  vicinity  of  his  berry  patch,  and  discovered 
several  people  busily  gathering  his  berries.  lie  hastily 
procured  a  can.  emptied  their  tank  of  gasoline  and  car¬ 
ried  it  to  his  own  car.  What  happened  next  he  did  not 
tell,  but  lie  certainly  made  a  grand  beginning. 

MRS.  .1.  B. 

HE  did,  and  we  hope  lie  carried  it  through  to  a 
grand  ending.  It  must  have  been  a  scene  for 
a  thrilling  moving  picture  when  those  berry  pickers 
came  hack  with  their  stolen  fruit  and  undertook  to 
start  the  ear.  We  do  not  encourage  lawlessness  in 
meeting  tnese  thieves,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
plan  of  calling  in  the  constable  becomes  a  farce.  At 
such  times  we  believe  in  enforcing  the  law  as  best 
we  can,  the  main  object  being  to  make  these  auto 
hogs  realize  that  they  step  on  dangerous  ground 
when  they  enter  our  premises. 


Robust  Silage  Corn.  Fig.  2) 


Mounting  u  Grindstone.  Fig.  22 
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Tanning  Hides  for  Sole  Leather 

In  the  article*  on  page  1207  C.  O.  Onnsboo  gives  a 
very  good  description  on  how  to  tan  beef  hides  for  har¬ 
ness  leather.  1  would  like  to  know  how  to  tan  beef 
hides  for  sole  leather,  as  hides  are  three  cents  a  pound 
and  sole  leather  a  dollar  a  pound.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  started  “doing  it  ourselves,"  so  any  information 
along  this  line  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  r,  s.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

IDES  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  not  only  in  the 
hides  of  different  animals,  but  in  different 
portions  of  the  hide  from  the  same  animal.  Select 
the  thickest  of  the  hides  and  the  Ihiekest  of  the 
trimmings  of  the  thinner  hides  and  treat  them  pre¬ 
cisely  as  for  harness  leather,  except  do  not  shave 
them  down  to  make  them  more  pliable,  Make  the 
tanning  liquor  of  hemlock  hark,  as  for  harness 
leather,  but  add  %  lb.  of  Glauber's  salts  and  the 
same  amount,  of  saltpeter  for  each  gallon  of  liquor. 
Glauber’s  salts  will  tend  to  shrink  the  hides;  that 
is,  to  "full”  them  and  to  make  them  thicker  and 
harder  and  to  give  them  better  wearing  qualities. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  if  will  impair  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  leather,  hut  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  claim  has  been  practically  verified.  At  any 
rate,  this  makes  little  difference  with  this  class  of 
leather.  But  it  also  tends  to  make  it  brittle  and  to 
break  easily  under  repeated  bendings.  The  saltpeter 
corrects  this  defect,  and  the  two  chemicals  should 
always  be  used  together.  Since  the  leather  is  so 
much  harder  and  thicker  than  regulation  harness  or 
upper  leather,  the  tanning  process  should  extend 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  And,  lastly,  use  fish 
oii  instead  of  ncat's-l'oot  oil  to  soften  the  leather 
and  make  it  impervious  to  moisture. 

This  process  will  give  a  leather  differing  somewhat 
in  general  appearance  from  the  commercial  product 
and  not  quite  as  attractive.  The  cobbler  will  need 
to  soak  each  sole  and  to  hammer  it  well  upon  the 
lapstone  before  using  it.  But  for  wearing  qualities 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  surpassed.  However, 
it  should  he  remembered  that  this  recipe  is  for  the 
making  of  a  leather  suitable  for  the  soles  of  the 
heaviest  of  working  shoes.  If  it  is  intended  to  make 
a  leather  for  lighter  shoes,  less  of  the  Glauber’s  salts 
should  be  used.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Painting  Maple  Sap  Buckets 

Will  some  reader  who  lias  had  experience  tell  whether 
it  will  be  well  to  paint  the  inside  of  wooden  maple  sap 
buckets,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  paint  is  best? 

New  York.  it.  c.  s. 

F  wooden  buckets  are  used  for  the  collection  of 
maple  sap.  this  is  precisely  the  treatment  they 
should  receive,  both  inside  and  outside:  The  buckets 
should  he  Closely  watched  and  kept  well  painted, 
and  fresh  paint  applied  as  often  as  it  may  he  needed. 
Pure  white  lend  and  Unseed  oil  paint  is  the  best 
material  for  this  purpose  that  has  yet  been  found. 
First,  wash  the  buckets  with  a  strong  potash  soap¬ 
suds.  heated  right  up  to  the  boiling  point,  to  destroy 
any  bacteria  that  may  he  concealed  in  the  wood  or 
its  interstices.  Then  scald  in  boiling  water  to  cleanse 
from  the  potash,  and  dry  thoroughly.  In  later  wash¬ 
ings  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  water  only  at  ISO  degrees.  Except  for  the 
greater  difficulty  of  handling  and  keeping  clean, 
wooden  buckets  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those 
made  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Killing  a  Hunted  Fox 

I  AM  a  fox  hunter.  Thirty  or  40  years  ago  a 
cousin  of  mine  lived  in  the  town  of  Schodaek. 
At  about  0  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  a  fox 
coming  down  across  the  Held  in  the  snow;  ran  for 
his  gun  and  shot  and  skinned  said  fox.  In  about 
an  hour  a  hunter  with  a  dog  came  to 


know  no  law  where  the  hunter  could  claim  the  fox, 
except  the  "unwritten  law,"  so-called,  but  in  a  jury 
trial  the  pelt  would  go  to  the  hunter  starting  and 
running  the  game.  I  have  traveled  from  eight  to 
1(«  miles  following  my  dogs,  only  to  find  some  one 
had  shot  my  fox.  artiiur  c.  eekguson. 

New  York. 

I  am  a  hunter,  and  own  a  dog  which  I  started  after 
a  fox  that  had  been  crippled,  and  was  very  certain 


There  have  been  many  reports  of  big  sunflowers, 
but  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  seems  to  be  the 
master.  This  was  grown  by  A.  B  Sillery  of  New 
Haven  County,  Conn.  The  big  fellow  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Sillery’s  little  son,  Augustine.  Both  boy  and 
flower  seem  to  us  very  hard  to  beat. 


that  the  dog  would  catch  it.  Another  man  heard  the 
dog.  so  he  went  out  and  shot  the  fox  and  took  it  to 
the  house.  When  I  arrived  there  he  admitted  he 
shot  it.  but  would  not  give  me  the  fox ;  neither 
would  he  give  me  half,  nor  even  let  me  see  it.  so  I 
could  see  how  badly  it  had  been  crippled  when  I 
started  the  dog  after  it.  This  is  not  the  tirst  time 
this  same  man  has  done  this.  It  is  one  of  his  old 
tricks.  He  does  not  keep  a  dog  of  his  own.  but  if 
he  hears  another  dog  after  a  fox  he  goes  out  with 
his  gun  and  shoots  if  every  time  he  can.  I  always 
thought  a  wounded  fox  shot  ahead  of  a  dog  belonged 
to  the  person  who  owned  the  dog.  so  am  writing  you 
to  see  if  I  can  do  anything  about  it. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  hakold  diamond. 

1J.  N.-Y. — There  is  no  legal  penalty  for  shooting  a 
fox  running  ahead  of  a  hunter’s  dog,  but  such  an 
act  is  against  all  the  rules  of  decent  sportsmanship. 
There  is  a  law  or  habit  among  hunters  that  such  a 
fox  or  other  game  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  dog. 
It  is  his  game,  and  no  man  who  believes  in  fair  play 


G9. 

and  reasonable  agreement  would  kill  the  fox.  If 
brought  to  trial  in  any  country  neighborhood  the 
jury  would  without  doubt  decide  in  favor  of  the 
hunter  or  dog  owner.  There  are  many  recognized 
habits  of  this  sort  which  are  stronger  than  laws. 


Waterproofing  Cider  Trough 

IIow  can  the  trough  of  a  cider  press  be  waterproofed 
so  as  to  be  impervious  to  liquids?  Ordinary  paints 
contain  white  lead  and  other  injurious  ingredients,  and 
I  fear  to  use  them.  Would  shellac  do  to  use?  Can 
you  name  anything  better  that  you  would  recommend 
me  to  use  ?  E.  0.  T. 

Ohio. 

HE  inquirer  can  have  a  trough  lined  with  glass, 
or  made  entirely  of  glass,  if  lie  wishes  to  go  to 
the  necessary  expense.  Assuming  that  the  trough 
that  he  now  has  is  of  wood,  and  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  action  of  cider,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  make  it  so,  his  best  plan  is  to  throw  it  away  and 
build  a  trough  of  a  variety  and  quality  of  wood,  like 
No.  1  oak,  that  will  naturally  be  impervious  without 
any  coating.  While  there  might  he  objections  to  the 
use  of  a  cheap  paint,  there  can  be  no  possible  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  a  high-grade  lead  and  oil  paint 
properly  applied.  The  action  of  the  cider  will  have 
no  effect  upon  it.  And  even  should  the  material  he 
entirely  dissolved  by  the  cider,  it  would  he  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  the  liquid  in  such  infinitesimally 
small  quantities  that  no  harm  could  result  from  its 
use,  even  though  it  might  be  as  virulent  as  prussic 
acid.  I  cannot  say  as  to  shellac,  for  I  have  never 
known  of  any  other  material  than  pure  white  lead 
and  pure  linseed  oil  being  used  for  the  purpose.  I 
have  in  mind  a  battery  of  storage  tanks  that  were 
in  use  in  a  cider  mill  for  more  than  2.1  years  with 
no  harmful  results  following  and  none  of  the  paint 
being  taken  into  solution.  Undue  caution  in  this 
respect  is  like  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing 
an  elephant.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

THE  different  branches  of  agriculture  are  so  in¬ 
terwoven  that  what  affects  one  is  certain  in  the 
long  run  to  affect  the  others.  That  fact  is  being 
demonstrated  rather  curiously  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  where  the  market  gardeners  are  beginning  to 
go  in  for  dairying  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
manure  for  their  garden  operations.  The  growing 
scarcity  of  manure,  year  by  car.  has  already  proved 
a  serious  handicap.  In  former  years,  when  every 
department  store  had  a  big  stable,  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  was  hauled  out 
of  all  the  large  cities  by  the  ton  every  day.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  several  men  have  made  fortunes  by  acting  as 
manure  brokers,  and  could  be  depended  upon  when¬ 
ever  an  extra  supply  was  required  by  any  market 
gardener.  Now  that  motors  have  supplanted  horses, 
all  this  has  changed.  Manure  is  scarce,  and  the  cost 
has  become  a  serious  item  of  expense. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  people  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  could  be  remedied  by  the  generous  use  of  green 
manures,  although  the  fact  was  realized  that  a  new 
t>pe  of  market  garden  would  have  to  he  developed 
in  localities  at  some  distance  from  the  centers  of 
population.  As  a  matter  „f  fact,  not  a  few  market 
gardeners,  especially  those  having  an  abundance  of 
land,  are  using  green  manures  with  success  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  though,  that  this  plan  offers  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  Meanwhile  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  have  been  quietly  getting  together 
herds  of  dairy  cattle,  and  are  obtaining  the  neces¬ 
sary  fertilizers  in  this  way. 

Of  course  the  ideal  manure  for  a  market  grower, 
as  for  any  garden  maker,  is  that  which 
comes  from  horses,  and  this  is  the  kind 
that  used  to  be  obtained  in  the  cities. 
Yet  manure  from  the  cow  stables  offers 
a  fairly  efficient  Substitute.  It  is  a  cold 
manure,  of  course,  and  consequently 
unavailable  for  hotbeds.  Moreover,  it 
is  very  heavy  and  cannot  be  piled  for 
decomposition  so  readily  as  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn’t 
burn  like  the  latter.  It  is  the  common 
practice  with  growers  who  are  keeping 
dairy  herds  to  haul  the  manure  into 
the  field  as  fast  as  possible,  although, 
of  course,  it  has  to  he  piled  during  the 
Summer  months,  when  the  ground  is 
occupied  with  crops. 

As  a  rule  the  milk  is  wholesaled, 
and  if  this  branch  of  the  business  pays 
its  way  the  grower  is  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied,  as  he  then  gets  his  manure  in 


the  house  and  asked  him  if  he  had  shot 
a  fox.  lie  said  he  had.  The  hunter 
said:  “I  would  like  to  trouble  you  for 
that  fox."  My  cousin  told  him  where 
he  could  go  to.  in  a  very  loud  voice. 

The  hunter  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Next  day  a  constable  served  a  sum¬ 
mons  on  my  cousin  to  appear  before  a 
justice  on  a  future  date.  He  did.  and 
when  the  case  was  tried  before  a  jury, 
after  two  or  three  adjournments,  the 
jury  awarded  the  licit  to  the  hunter 
and  the  costs  of  $35  to  my  cousin.  You 
would  better  believe  lie  now  leaves  a 
fox  alone  when  he  knows  the  fox  is 
pursued  by  some  other  man's  dog. 

Personally,  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
smaller  than  shooting  game  before 
some  other  person’s  dog.  T  have  been 
a  justice  of  the  peace  28  years,  and  House  Built  with  Connecting  Garage 
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plentiful  supply  without  cost.  Sometimes 
a  profit  is  shown  on  the  dairy  milk.  Davnl 
S.  Patch  of  Seeconk,  R.  I.,  one  of  the 
largest  market  gardeners  in  that  section, 
is  making  a  success  of  his  dairy,  as  well 
as-  his  produce,  and  keeps  about  SO  head 
of  cattle.  Tie,  however,  has  a  large  farm. 
Growers  nearer  the  city,  with  but  a  few 
acres,  keep  from  six  to  12  head.  One 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  differ* 
ent  sets  of  men  have  to  he  employed,  as 
the  men  who  work  in  the  fields  cannot  be 
expected  to  care  for  the  cows,  too.  As  a 
rule,  however,  milking  machines  are  used, 
and  labor  in  the  stables  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

II.  H.  Howard,  a  well-known  market 
gardener  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  put  in  a  dairy  herd. 
Now  quite  a  number  of  market  growers 
in  Concord  and  Woburn  have  done  the 
same.  The  necessity  for  some  such  prac¬ 
tice  has  beeu  revealed  by  recent  investi¬ 
gations.  Figures  have  been  compiled  to 
show  that  over  #1,200,000  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  offset  the  loss  of  plant  food 
which  was  formerly  obtained  from  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  Of  course,  commercial  for-! 
tilizers  are  being  Used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  They  help,  but  with  their  use 
there  is  always  the  lack  of  inoculated  or¬ 
ganic  matter  contained  in  manure.  Ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  made  at  the 
Lexington  Field  Station,  conducted  in  ihe 
interests  of  market  gardeners,  have  shown 
that  commercial  fertilizers,  soil-building 
crops  and  crop  rotation  all  have  a  value.  | 
Yet  nothing  lias  been  found  that  will 
really  compensate  for  the  lack  of  stable 
manure. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question, 
too.  On  most  market  gardens  much  ma¬ 
terial  is  grown  which  can  be  utilized  by 
cattle.  This,  of  course,  helps  to  offset  the 
expense  of  purchased  feed.  Sweet  corn 
stalks  make  a  very  good  ration,  and  there 
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}  The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from 
our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  growers’  prices. 

70 °/o  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we 
*  give  them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — that’s 
After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees— he  knows  he  will  get 


ALONEY  Shrubs 
Beautify  your  Grounds 


New  Price 
For  Short 
Time  Only 
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"and  Best  Log  Sa  w  Ito'yS 

This  low  cash  price  easily  saves  yon  $15  to  $50. 
Comes  complete — ready  to  use.  Biff  surplus 
engine— all  the  power  you  need.  Lever  Control. 
Geared  outfit.  Latest  Improved  WITTE. 
Tree  Saw  Attachment  at  small  cost  extra. 
Sold  on  Lifetime  Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms. 
W rite  at  once  for  catalog,  or  wire  order  from 
this  advertisement.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1894  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1894  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees 


Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.' 

,  J  42-year-old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and 

M  ]  most  perfect  trees,  GUARANTEED  to  satisfy,  and 

I  .  #  §■  M  1  adapted  to  particular  conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1922  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
v»  supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 

l  l  prices.  KELLYS  TREES  ALWAYS  PLEASE.  The 

XVy  y  catalog  is  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy. 

KELLY'-  BROS.  NURSERIES,  11  GO  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


Connecticut  Winter  Fair 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
agricultural  meetings  in  the  Eastern 
States  will  be  the  Winter  fair,  held  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  January  25-2S.  There 
will  be  a  combined  meeting  of  the  poultry- 
men,  vegetable  growers,  dairymen,  sheep 
breeders  and  swine  breeders.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  great  poultry  show. 
Every  farmer  in  New  England  or  Eastern 
New  York  will  find  something  to  interest 
him  at.  this  Winter  fair.  Last  year  over 
20,000  people  attended,  and  this  year 
there  will  probably  he  a  larger  attend¬ 
ance.  Formerly  the  various  societies  held 
separate  meetings.  Now  they  co-operate 
and  make  it  a  great  affair. 


Plant  an  Orchard  in  1 922 


Bearing  trees  have  been  rapidly  decreasing.  Census  reports  show  apple 
trees  decreased  45%  and  peach  trees  48%  since  1800.  High  prices  for  fruit 
must  continue.  There  never  was  a  better  time  than  this  good  year  1922  to 
start  an  orchard,  riant  now  and  watch  your  trees  grow  into  money. 

We  have  n  superb  stock  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  other 
fruit  trees  for  eonitneivial  orchards  or  home  plantiug.  Also  the  best  <*f 
everything  in  small  fruits.  Wuodlnwn  Nursery  stock  is  of  the  dependable 
kind— healthy,  hardy,  vigorous,  true  to-  liuine  and  with  strong  bearing 
qualities. 

Ohio  Beauty  Apple.  Every  orchaid  should  have  this  wonder  Winter 
apple  Large,  smooth,  juicy,  with  delicious  flavor.  Fine  for  eating  or 
cooking.  We  hare  all  the  standard  varieties  with  the  best  new  favorites, 
including  the  magnificent  Dr.  Worcester  Peach,  Full  line  of  ornamentals 
— shrubs,  bushes,  perennials. 

Our  1922  catalog  is  a  great  help  in  selection  and  planting — a  mine  of 
useful  information.  Your  copy  is  ready.  FREE.  Address 
WOODLAWN  NURSERIES  897  Garson  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  X, 
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We  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  sale  of  the 
wonder  Ohio  Beau¬ 
ty  Apple.  Also  the 
superb  Dr.  Wor¬ 
cester  Teach. 
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It  Years’  Hill  Selection 


Guaranteed 

Tourou»t6*  pUottd 
with  i*  I'tTU  punt/KtM 

of  H oilman's  Clovar 

Ifijrainine  it 
rarstully,  h*v*  gsr- 
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Hoffmae’a  Rad,  Al¬ 
iks,  Mammoth  and 


Smooth,  round,  uniform,  sand 
soil,  russet  skin,  shallow  eyes, 
hand  sorted.  Held  in  my  stor¬ 
age  until  you  want  them. 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Alstke,  Seed  Corn.  Seed  Grains  and 

Grasses. 

ROHRER’S  SEEDS  have  long  been  known 
as  the  best  seeds  obtainable.  They  are 
more  productive,  hardier  and  arc  specially 
selected  (or  purity  and  high  germination. 
Buy  the  best  direct  from  us  and  save 
money.  Wc  pay  the  freight  and  supply 
all  bags  free. 

Rohrer’s  Seeds  Are  Guaranteed 
Write  today  (or  your  copy  o(  our  latest 
24-page  catalog. 

Prices  and  samples  upon  request 


Seed  Corn  for  t!  am!  tiunkimr,  wHI-matond,  r-arafnlly 
selected.  Oat*— faiuuQit  "&had*land  Oilman*’  and 

other  heavy  yk  Ultra.  Karly  und  lata  Saad  Politico*. 

New  Seed  Catatoe— Free—  Describee  Farm  Seada 
for  every  aprtnitr  crop.  Tulin  how  Coaurreeti  with  alfalfa.  *»y 
baana  and  other  crop*.  explain*  our  Freight  Paid  Otter. 
Sena  today.  Mention  thin  paper  and  crops  you  intend  to 
sow.  Wtf'lleend  freo  tampion. 


Grown  under  constant  super 
vision  of  E.  R.  Smith,  Potatc 
Specialist 


FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

KASOAG,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Sxnoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna.  Box  4 


^SAMPLE  OUR^ 

SeedS 


Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 

have  an  especially  - -v 

fine  lot  of  one-year-  \ 

olds  in  all  leading  £  A  — 

varieties.  They  stand  /  /' — — 

transplanting  well,  I  [  \  \ 

and  the  tops  can  be  I  i  (y  Ci  \  I 

easily  shnped  to  suit.  I  \  j  1 

We  can  also  supply  V  ^ / 
your  needs  ror  other  £ 

Fruit  'J’rees,  Sniall^^^tr  A 

Fruits  and  >niaiiudiL-^^^^^fed,i  _ 

al  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Writs  for  free  Fruit  Book  and  Price  List. 


3  TO  3  FEET 

100  GEOUINE  ELBERTA  FSiS",™*l«uS 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Dtpl,  R,  New  Haven,  Ml* sour 


Guaranteed  Fresh  Tested  Seeds 
Full  of  Life  and  Growing  Power 

PAKRO  Seeds  are  the  purest,  strongest,! 
freshest  and  most  rigidly  tested  seeds 
money  can  buy.  Absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  To  new  customers  sve  will 
mail  three  10-crnt  packets  of  PAKROearli- 
cstvcgctablrf,  Radish,  Lettuce  «nd  Tomato 
for  10  cents.  Write  today  lor  the  TAKRO 
Garden  Annual  in  four  colors  H  won- , 
derful  guide  to  better  gardens — free. 

American  Seed  &  Seedtape  Co. 

7-’  Main  St.,  MadUon,  N.  J. 


GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREES 

Prices  reduced.  CAMDEN  NURSERIES,  Camden,  Delaware 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Neiv-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


Yalesvllle,  Conn 
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VSS33ZB& 

Some  vegeta 
ble  gardens 
pay  their 
owners  *100 
in  returns 
for  every  *5 
spent.  They  ere  a  con 
stant  source  of  big  profit.  They  yield 
the  finest  vegetables  and  yield  lots  of 
them,  because  they  are  planted  with 


Write 


Ishel 

‘As  They  Gr 


Ikme  Grows 


Isbell's  Gardens  Pay— for  the  same 
reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  produce 
thoroughbred  off-spring.  Every  ounce 
of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell  Seeds 
are  Michigan  grown;  earliness,  hardi 
ness  and  sterling  qualities  are  bred 
intothem.  Isbell's  1922bookonseeds 
and  gardening  tells  what  and  how 
to  plant  and  what  to  expect  from 
the  crop.  It’s  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  catalog*  in  America.  Ask 
for  your  copy.  Mail  coupon. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

615  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich.  (2$) 

Free  Catalog  Coupon 

S.  M.  Isbell  A  Company 

•17  Mechanic  St..  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  1922  Catalog 
of  Isbell's  Seeds. 


Perhaps  \A 
you  know 

Storrs  Sc  Harrison 

Most  farmers  nud  orchardists  do 
know  S.  tk  H.  as  u  tliree-generations- 
olu,  lOiK/o  reliable  nursery  house. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  we 
also  sell  garden  and  farm  seeds. 

When  ive  recommend  seeds,  we  do 
so  as  whole-heartedly  ns  we  endorse 
the  plants,  trees  and  shrubbery  we  sell. 

Our  catalog  descriptions  are  based 
on  careful  observation-,  of  vigor,  color, 
shape,  size  ami  prolificacy,  as  shown 
by  the  results  produced  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  soils  on  our  1  gnu-acre  farm. 

Be  sure  fo  writ?— TONIGHT—. for 
your  copy  of  our  interesting,  icell- 
illust rated  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  130  Paineaville,  Ohio 


dreer: 


GARDEN 
-x  BOOK 
1  1922 


Is  an  ac-  \  t  s. 

k  11  o  w  1  -  \  \  -At-.: "  \ 

edged  M  /  , -v  V 

authority  1  ^  1 

on  all  1 

things  l 

pertain-  V 

1  n  g  to 

gardening.  It  is  arranged  to  make 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  easy, 
and  cultural  information  written  by 
experts  will  help  you  to  a  successful 
garden. 

The  EKrHTY-FOl’KTII  edition  of 
DRKKR’S  GARDEN  HOOK  contains  224 
pages,  eight  color  plate-,  besides  many 
photographic  reproductions.  Ir  otters  the 
best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds;  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds;  Garden  Re¬ 
quisites;  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  tho 
newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Ilardv  Perennials, 
etc. 

A  ci>pv  free,  if  you  mention 

this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Treatment  of  Dewberries 

IIow  high  a  re  the  poles’  for  dewberries, 
aucl  wlmt  diameter ?  1  have  about  three 

acres  of  dewberries;  (rain  them  on  wires 
in  this  country.  Blight  has  got  hold  of 
them,  killing  the  canes.  I  am  informed 
that  if  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
it  would  prevent  tho  blight.  When  is 
spraying  started?  Do  you  recommend 
putting  in  dewberry  patches  where  the 
ground  is  poor?  a.  m. 

Bui'cbel,  Ky.  * 

For  dewberries  use  poles  just  such  as 
you  would  use  for  Limn  beans.  If  the 
rust  has  got  hold  of  your  plants  you 
might  use  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray 
before  and  after  blooming.  But  the  black¬ 
berry  rust  is  a  tough  thing  to  prevent, 
and  if  the  attack  is  general  I  would  grub 
out  the  whole  plot  and  burn  them,  and 
get  fresh  plants  and  set  them  in  fresh 
soil.  T.et  the  new  canes  lie  on  the  ground 
in  Winter  and  tie  up  in  Spring.  If  you 
manure  on  the  surface  well  you  can  get 
the  dewberries  to  flourish,  but  only  by 
making  the  poor  land  richer. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Burpee's 

Sweet 

Peas 

Cs/rno  Nwfldes 

W  *  19 22 


Sowing  Fertilizer  Too  Early 

I  want  to  spread  about  10  tons  of  the 
finest  quality  of  fertilizer,  0 — N — 7,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  any  time  the  ground 
thaws,  about  in.,  and  harrow  into  the 
soil.  Will  there  he  a  loss  in  fertilizer 
through  freezing  or  evaporation  into  the 
air?  I  do  unt  worry  a  hunt  the  fertilizer 
sinking  into  the  ground,  ns  we  crop  <>ur 
farm  to  the  limit,  and  would  not  lose 
anything  in  this  way,  neither  would  it 
wash  away,  as  our  soil  is  well  taken  care 
of.  Fertilizer  is  made  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  phosphorus 
from  bone,  no  acid  phosphate  and  potash. 

Maspeth,  X.  Y.  w.  e. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  this  fertilizer  would  be  lost  through 
freezing  or  evaporation.  We  would  not, 
however,  advise  using  it  as  you  propose 
doing.  With  a  high-grade  fertilizer  of 
tins  sort  there  would  he  quite  sure  to  be 
some  loss  from  leaching  or  by  a  direct 
wash  of  water  over  the  soil.  We  should 
wait  until  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  crop, 
and  then  apply  the  fertilizer.  There  may 
lie  some  later  gain  by  using  it  early,  hut 
we  think  there  would  surely  be  some  loss 
as  well. 


THE  ULAIN 
TRUTH  ABOUT 


dOMowinB 


that  grow 


50  * 

.**v*HtW 


WAtiee  Burpee  Co 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Annual 


Care  of  Asparagus 

I  notice  on  page  1440  G.  T..  Glen m out, 
X.  Y..  asks  for  advice  regarding  aspara¬ 
gus.  T  have  tried  several  methods,  and 
the  one  I  finally  determined  the  better  for 
me  is  as  follows:  Iu  tho  Fall,  say  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  cut  all  the  old  stalks,  pile  them 
up  and  burn  them,  thus  destroying  any 
beetles  or  eggs  there  mi*'hf  be  on  them. 
I  then  cover  the  rows  thicklv  w>th  good 
barnyard  manure,  after  which  T  either 
cover  wilh  dirt,  by  p’mv.  or  hand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  bed.  Of  course,  if  done  by 
hand  it  means  a  lot  of  hard  work.  In  the 
Spring.  \yh  a  danger  of  hard  freezing  is 
past.  I  eh  he;-  harrow  or  rake  off  the  top 
soil  and  then  work  the  ground  thoroughly. 
By  this  method  I  find  the  soil  is  soft  and 
in  fine  shape  for  the  new  shoots,  and  one 
certainly  gets  them  in  abundance. 
Rockland  Co,,  X.  Y  r  g  dp 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide 
to  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It 
is  a  handsome  book  of  180  pages  with 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the 
colors  of  nature. 

Burpee’s  Annual  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening  or  farming, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 


<>u  page  1  do  1  appears  an  effective 
remedy  fur  poison  ivy.  This  consists  of 
taking  a  bed  sheet  and  soaking  thoroughly 
in  eo'd  water;  it  is  then  wrung  out  mod¬ 
erately.  The  person  undre  ses  and  wraps 
the  bed  sheet  about  Irm  closely.  ITe  is 
then  cover- d  with  blankets,  or  better  yet. 
rolled  in  them,  so  as  to  permit  as  little 
air  space  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  lie 
down  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  a 
thorough  perspiration  has  been  reached. 
1  want  to  add  my  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  to  this  method,  as  I  have  often  tried 
it  OD' myself  and  others  of  my  family  who 
arc  libale  to  the  poison. 

It  can  he  applied  t"  many  other  forms 
of  skin  eruptions,  such  as  sumac  poison¬ 
ing,  strawberry  rash,  itching,  and  is  even 
useful  in  first  stages  of  eczema.  The 
governing  principle  is  that  the  cold  impli¬ 
cation  stimulates  all  the  functions  of  the 
glands  immediately  under  the  skin,  en¬ 
abling  the  system  to  throw  nlY  the  poison 
which  is  Causiug  the  discomfort. 

Many  minor  ailments  can  be  bellied  by 
this  s’laole,  inexpensive  method.  Tn  the 
matter  of  colds,  fevers,  etc.,  it  is  « «f  great 
palliative  value,  an  ext-  1  nreeaution  in 
these  cases  being  the  addition  of  a  hot 
water  bottle  at  the  feet.  Situated  as  the 
farmer  is.  when  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
medical  attention  in  emergency,  this 
method  would  be  worth  trial  in  all  -sit *1- 
afions,  for  it  simply  cannot  harm,  and 
help  to  some  degree  it  must. 

S.  T  IX  IIXER. 


- -  TEAR  HERE  ----------------------- 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


11.  1).  or  Street 
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ever  were 


,  Have  n  r«ai  garden  this 
Spring  of  fresh  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Save  SOX  *///// 
on  your  food  costs.  Know  the 
dclightof  "making  things  grow.” 
Condon's  1922  Catalog  contains  1C.0 
pages  Seeds,  Strawberries.  Small 
Fruits.  Shrubs,  etc.  Over  1000  illus¬ 
trations:  tells  how  to  plan,  plant  and 
care  for  gardens. 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

Condon'sSeeila  and  Plants represent  ty  can 
of  careful  selection  nnd  breeding  "fron 
pure-bred  parent  plants  nnd  always  yieli 
nbundantly.  200.WK)  r  litis  fled  planters. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  SEEDS 
To  build  new  business  vre  will  send  voU 
absolutely  free,  this  Big  Book  and  la 
Seeds  of  Condon’s  Ginnt  Everbearinf 
Tomato  for  trial.  Send  portal  today 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Rook  Rlvtr  Vftllov  Soad  Farm 
Box  179  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ctaHE  New  Whipple's  Early  is  the 
A  largest  Early  Sweet  Com.  A 
5  heavy  yielder.  Big  ears,  16  to  20 
rows;  tender;  sweet;  delicious.  A 
3  money  m  alter  for  morket.  40e  pint . 

Harris’  Buttercup  Cora  is  sweeter 
than  Bantam  and  has  longer  ears, 
averaging  10  inches,  8  to  12  rows. 
Very  prolific,  30c  pint,  A  packet  of 
33  Branching  Asters  free  with  order, 
;  ;  if  requested. 

Our  new  1922  Catalogue  is  sent 
for  the  asking.  It  ta  full  of  valu- 
y  able  information  for  gardeners.  Dc- 
^  scribes  many  new  Vegetables  and 
y  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
-  "  Get  your  copy  now. 

~ ;  Harris’  Seeds  have  been  refined 

by  years  of  careful  selection  and 
breeding  and  are  sold  only  "From 
-fl  the  Grower,  to  the  Sower.”  Lay 
3}  the  foundation  of  a  good  garden  by 
planting  Harris’  Seeds. 

^ ffoitpflJiaMilCor. 

^Drawer  M  Cold  water,  N.Y. 


They  arc  produced  by  Baldwin  himself.  Are 
sure  growers.  A  large,  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  Beiry  Book,  thoroughly  descriptive 
of  small  fruit-  plants,  one  ot  the  best  Fruit 
Growers’  Guides  for  the  farmer,  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  If  you  are  not  on  our 
list,  write  for  it  quickly.  It  explains 
how  to  have  the  earliest  berries  in  the 
Spring  and  tire  latest  berries  k.  a  s? 

in  the  Fall.  w  Ya/|  if  I  — 

For  home  garden  or  mar- 
ket  purposes,  for  pleat-  NMt&L  yyA  ; 
«rc  or  for  profit.  Bald-  t 

win  will  show  you  the  /Igq,  pr" (TV'S) 
way.  Save  a  day.  MS&Tq  ^  ftr« 

WHITE  TONIGHT  Af  0 

O.A.D.  BALDWIN 

Lr.r.  is  xilfiOi 

Bridgman, 

Michigan  W# 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Gel  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POT  A  TOES 

Your  name  on  n  postal  will;  bring  the  etory  of  how 
we  have  developed  a  strain  of  Nnmber  Nines  hard 
to  beat.  Hied  and  selected  continuously  for  11 
years  If  yon  grow  potatoes  yon  should  send  your 
tinme  today.  RILEY  BROS,.  Sunnyside  Farm,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


For  mI.K— Sliver  Mine  Seed  Oats.  Heavy  yleblers. 

Graded  with  Ohatliem  mill.  Send  forsarnple.  Si  .26  per 
|3u.  FrO©  F.  O.  B,  C.  J.  STAFF  0R0,  Route  I,  Cortlind,  M. f» 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  BIG  Profits 

Our  Free  Book  toll*  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Give*  his  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  hirn  lame  and  fortune. 
fWorthlta  weight  In  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It’s FKEE. 

\  R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

L  Box  481  Three  Rivers,  Mich. , 


fed  Potatoes  Certified.  Rnssett.  Rural.  Ton  bmhels 
or  a  carload.  I.-  t\  .  XI  FELT,  Tolly,  New  Y  ork 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R  F.  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 

PREMIER  The  Best  of  All  STRAWBERRIES 

*pa  a  is  our  olTer  fora  betterone  llnn'm  tine  ormneket. 
)3UU  Free  catalog  tells  about  it,  ami  32  other  kinds. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  72E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


StrawTaorry  Plants 

Rewastieo.  Hie  Valley,  Senator  Dunlap,  Klondike, 
Me  A  Ipine  at  65c  per  100.  Postpaid,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants  in  season.  DAVID  RODWAY.  Harlly.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY 

bk  ■  a>  kb  The  real  money  maker* — the 

M  I  £\  |\|  I  north  oiiilii  Linda— iiiclud- 

■  lug  the  three  KKsT  KY  F.«. 

UFA  KICKS.  A  good  UssoltUlflit  nr  Ollier  profit oble 
varieties.  Vigorous,  hcavy-ronicd  and  trnc-lo-nmne. 
10  yeorB  pxporteiior  in  growing  and  packing  plants. 
Prices  have  been  rarlueM.  Wholesale  l*rloo«  on 
large  umoiiitl*.  Otlr  Fit  ICE  OAT  A  l,«Mi  C  I'.  TF.1,1.8 
TIIE  Tli  I  Til,  u  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SONS,  R.  7,  Bangor,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

E.  A.  Partridge.  Maine,  toys;  "  Your  Plant*  me  much  ru  t 
ter  than  what  Ivour  high  priced  competitors  pur.  out  at 
twieethe  cost.”  Free  Catalog.  C  S.  PtRDUE,69<20,Showell,  Mil 


Save  10%  to  50% on  Seeds 

Col.  Froo.  FORD  SEED  CO.  H»*  21  Rovonna,  Ohio 

nninr  IflMCC  Berry  plant*.  Strawberry  plants, 
lin  Art  I  111  tu  and  fruit  trees.  New  lllusiraierl 


And  Save  25$  On  Your  Order 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


$2,059.20  from  a  Single  Acre 

Read  about  the  wonderful  new  Champion 
Everbearing  Strawberry  that  produced  this 
amount  of  money  within  223  days  from  the 
time  plants  were  set.  Read  about  the  deli¬ 
cious  Honeysweet  Black  Raspberry-all  that 
the  name  implies.  Read  about  all  of  the  better 
varieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  etc.  Read  why  Knight's  Plants  are 
superior  and  why  you  should  use.  them  in 
preference  to  others.  Read  all  this  in 
Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

It  is  free  for  the  asking  and  contains  all  cultural  Instructions 
necessary  for  you  to  make  a  big  success  of  the  berry  business. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  is  sufficient. 

Do  it  now.  , 

David  Knight  &  Son 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


FREE 


125  Seeds 
of  Condon's 
Giant 
Everbearing 
Tomato 
and  1922 
Seed 
.  Book 


catalogue  ready.  Kun-oni  Farm,  Box  2.  Ccm  \  n,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE  10.000  ONE-YEAR  GRAPE  ROOTS 

Celects,  ;  No.  1.  Be :  No.  2,  5« ;  packed  really  for  ulilp- 
meiit  Address  U.  IS.  CtlASE  -  Dover,  Delaware 

C3-RAPE  VINES  ?”i;"V,Sr'm: 

Also  Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes,  C.  E.  fDMUNDS,  Dunkirk,  N.  » 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

(Hi. Mi  PerThonsaud.  Our  strong. lioalthy.trMnendoue 
Imarlag  plant*  guarantee  lug  crops  of  ftw.vru**  hrrrte*. 
Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  Foil  line  of  Ihtsp- 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better 
than  Progressive  ? 

Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No,  17? 
30th  Annual  Catalog. 

C.  N  Flanihuryti  &  Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


berries,  Blackberries,  Currants  urul  Asparagus.  1-argo 
stork  of  extra  fine  Grape  plants.  OltKATI.Y  REDUCED 
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Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
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PRICES.  Our  customer*  are  making  up  to  11200  per  acre 
from  small  fruits.  New  color  catalog  free.  Write  today. 

RlIpJERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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Land  Amagcr  Strains.  Danish 
■  0 a l>  huge  Herd  from  select¬ 


ed  hoods,  Nftiupl*  Free.  C.  J .  STAFF  DUD,  Seuls  3,  C«rtl»n<,  N.I. 


Manurial  Value  of  Garbage 

How  would  you  estimate  the  relative 
values  of  stable  manure  and  Riirbage.  such 
garbage  as  may  be  collected  in  the  Fall 
in  backyards  and  alleys  of  a  village? 
This  material  at  this  time  has  only  a 
small  amount  of  coal  ashes,  representing, 
principally,  an  accumulation  of  some 
seven  or  eight  of  the  warmer  months  of 
swill,  wood  ashes,  lye,  etc.,  this  with  the 
bulky  stuff  of  Winter  being  removed  in 
the  Spring  clean-up  by  the  corporation. 

Athens,  N.  Y.  c.  M,  r„ 

Garbage  refuse  varies  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  definite  statement  about  it. 
Taking  an  average  of  several  samples,  the 
following  figures  are  fair: 

Founds  to  the  ton. 

Nitro-  Phosphoric 
gen.  acid.  Potash. 

Horse  manure..  10  5  12 

Garbage  .  4  40  20 

This,  of  course,  is  on  the  theory  that 
the  garbage  contains  more  or  less  bone. 
Usually  the  bones  found  in  garbage  are 
the  softer  kind,  more  easily  broken  than 
the  hard  leg  bones.  One  objection  to 
garbage  as  fertilizer  is  that  it  often  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  of  plant  disease  in  the 
parings  and  refuse  of  vegetables. 

Growing  an  Easter  Lily 

Will  you  let  ine  know  when  to  plant 
a  lily  for  Easter,  and  how  to  take  care  of 
it?  Where  can  I  get  seed  ami  what  kind 
of  soil  is  needed?  MRS.  J.  M. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Easter  lilies  are  not  raised  from  seed, 
but  from  bulbs,  which  are  potted  in  the 
Fall,  as  soon  ns  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained* 
usually  in  October.  A  well-drained  (i-in. 
pot,  with  a  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  well-rotted 
horse  or  cow  manure,  will  ho  desirable. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  pot  not  quite  filled 
with  soil,  leaving  space  for  a  top-dressing 
of  loam  and  manure,  halt  and  half,  later. 
When  the  bulb  is  first  potted  it  should 
not  he  brought  at  once  to  a  light  window, 
but  stored  in  a  frame  or  cool  cellar, 
watered  thoroughly,  and  covered  with 
sacking  or  litter.  Here  the  pot.  is  left 
uutil  there  is  good  root  formation,  and 
signs  of  top  growth,  when  it  may  be 
stored  in  a  north  window,  iu  a  cool  room, 
for  a  week  or  two.  After  this  it  mav  bo 
kept  iu  a  sunny  window,  in  a  room  where 
the  night  temperature  is  around  <50  de¬ 
grees.  When  the  flower  buds  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  pot  should  have  light,  but  not 
full  sun,  and  a  night  temperature  of  45 
degrees  is  desirable.  While  the  soil 
should  never  he  allowed  to  dry  out.  a 
soggy,  sodden  condition  should  be  avoided. 
Light  syringing  of  the  foliage  is  helpful; 
(his  should  he  done  iu  the  morning,  so 
that  the  leaves  dry  off  before  night.  It 
is  desirable  to  use  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  70  degrees  for  both  watering  and 
syringing.  When  the  buds  begin  to  show 
a  weekly  application  of  clear  liquid  ma¬ 
nure,  made  in  the  proportion  of  one 
bushel  of  cmv  manure  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  may  he  used.  Do  not  apply  liquid 
manure  when  the  soil  is  very  dry.  With 
a  regular  temperature  of  <50  degrees,  it. 
will  take  about  15  weeks  from  the  time 
the  plant  is  brought  to  the  window  to 
have  it  in  flower.  Care  must  he  taken 
to  avoid  aphis  attacks,  as  a  bad  infesta¬ 
tion  will  result  in  malformed  or  “blind” 
buds. 


Culture  of  Christmas  Cactus 

We  have  a  Christmas  cactus  which  has 
not  bloomed  in  two  years.  We  put  it 
outdoors  in  Summer  and  bring  in  the 
house  in  the  Fall,  water  thoroughly  and 
place  on  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  window. 
Soon  the  leaves  begin  io  wither  and 
drop  off.  It  is  a  good-sized  plant,  is  in 
a  shallow  7-iu.  pot.  T.  s.  if. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  the  leaves  of  your  Christ¬ 
mas  cactus  wither  and  drop  off  suggests 
impaired  root  action,  and  the  most  prob¬ 
able  cause  is  sour,  soggy  soil  from  over- 
watering.  The  Christmas  or  crab  cactus, 
Epipbyllmn,  requires  light.,  rich,  sandy 
soil,  with  abundant  drainage,  for  it  com¬ 
monly  grows  upon  trees  in  the  Brazilian 
forests,  where  it  has  abundant  moisture 
except  for  comparatively  short  periods. 
While  making  its  active  growth  outside 
in  Slimmer  it.  needs  plenty  of  water  and 
sun,  but  it  should  never  be  waterlogged, 
nor  should  the  pot  stand  in  some  con¬ 
tainer  that  will  bold  drainage  water.  It 
should  be  brought  indoors  before  there 
are  cold  rains,  which  are  often  iujm'ious 
to  the  roots  of  warm-loving  plants,  and 
when  first  brought  in  should  be  watered 
rather  .sparingly  for  a  time,  then  more 
freely  as  buds  begin  to  form.  We  flower 
ibis  esietus  every  Winter  in  (lie  bouse, 
nnd  consider  it  one  of  the  easiest  window 
plants  to  grow  and  bloom.  The  kitchen 
window,  if  sunny,  should  be  n  congenial 
place  for  il.  Water  carefully,  and  when 
you  put  it  outside  next  .Summer,  see  that 
the  not  is  well  drained,  and  treat  it  well 
until  brought  in  again.  A  severe  chill 
sometimes  causes  loss  of  leaves,  and  also 
c,.uses  the  buds  to  drop.  It  may  be  that 
drafts  around  the  window  are  another 
cause  of  trouble.  Cold,  windy  nights  we 
put  a  newspaper  against  the  window  as 
additional  protection. 

Tom  :  “Do  you  have  long  hours  in  the 
new  place  you’re  working?”  .Tack — “No; 
the  usual  00-minute  kind.” — Toronto  Tel¬ 
egram. 


silage 

'"THE  more  wholesome  and  tempting 

*  f  lvrt  olln  n  tli  1  n  J.1 _  ...111. 


-  the  silage,  the  larger  the  milk 
check.  The  silo  itself  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  way  the  silage  keeps. 

The  tight,  substantial  and  long-lived  Green 
Mountain  wood-stave  Silo  insures  permanent 
satisfaction,  because  even  the  little  details 
have  the  utmost  care  in  the  manufacture. 
Every  groove  and  joint,  is  made  for  a  per¬ 
manently  tight  lit.  standing  staunch  and  true 
against  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

Staves  dipped  in  creosote  preservative. 
Hoops  of  extra  heavy  steel  with  over-sized 
threads.  Evertight  safe-like  doors.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost  the  fingers. 
Green  Mountain  anchorage  system  holds  it 


nut-brown  side-walls  and  bright  cedar  roof. 

Write  for  booklet  and  special  early-order 
proposition. 
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ITREES&PLANTS  THAT  GROW! 


CATALOG  FREE  j 

Great  Bargain*,  Slantl Jitd  Varieties,  Best  C#s' 

Qyiliry,  Low  Price*.  >.‘g} 

Satisfaction  or  money  fefundrd.  fi'iO 

60  yean  in  buiiuess  proof  of  our 
re6pon*»bil»ty.  Write  for  catalog  now.  fJoS 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spring  I  Ml  Nurserka  ^ 

13  Tippct.noe  City  (Miami  Couaty)  Oliio 
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mil  it  Tnrro  craff,  vines,  berry 

rnllll  nriADANTS  ttuaranteod 

IIUI  I  I  IILLU  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds.  192^  entalng  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Pencil  and  Apple  to  large 
Planters.  ALLEN  S  NURSERY  A  SEED  HOUSE,  Geaeva.  Ohio 

Imported  Danish  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Seed 

Danish  B<il Uicad  AiaagrrSh.u  tsluiclficd .  Import i><!  direct 
from  the  grow  cm  who  first  Introduced  till  Breed;  medium 
Mxe  atoualiaid lu-a/1*.  Iieuvy  tonnage,  high  germination. 
Order  now  end  get  the  true  type  lluHInwd  atoeh.83.60lh, 
Klasendruii,  a  htg  y  n -filing,  haul  heading,  dork  red  va¬ 
riety,  8e  Ih.  Rent  postpaid.  Write  for  pric»n  on  imported 
seed.  NKINM  U  S  M  i  ll  ,%M»  MUM  I'MKNT 
BTVIIK.  bJ  llroiid  HI..  Norwich,  New  York. 

FAMOUS  C2HESAPEAKE  OYSTERS 

Right  from  the  shell  to  your  door  in  a  few  hours.  Bert 
Selected,  82.60  gal.  Medium.  82.26.  prepaid.  Perfect 
Sutiitfaction  Huai  auteed.  Want  few  live  agents. 

WU,  LORD  .  •  Cambildg«,  Muiyluud 


‘Ibc  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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FREE 


Write  today 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc. 
2153  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
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FDFF  A  JAM  PIE  OF  5EED  OF 

JLKLL'THIS  WONDERFUL  CLOVER 

Vie  Idi  (o  +  imer  as  much  as  other  ♦lovwr'^ 
(qrcot  for  stock,  cilher  pacfure^^jl 
or  hoi|  -  Palatable -Vert)  f\u-^d\SK  K 
trltiour-  Drouth  rerisian 
Bejt  honeij  plant  Know^  ■  A  I 


fHaices  qoui-  soi 
produce  morea 


Make  better  gardens.  All 
are  tested  for  purity  and 
vitality.  Have  been 
giving  satisfaction  for 
over  50  years.  Be  sure 
and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c  v 

One  l  irgo  packet  each  of  » 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad-  l£, 
ish  a  1  Tomato — postpaid. 

All  are  heavy  yielding  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  line  in  finality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 
Gives  tuJpful  culm  ml  •  1  i  r»  *e  tioaa 
and  offvn  strictly  hiuh-rnwlo 
seeds  at  fair  prices*  YVntoforit. 

Livingston  Seed  Co. 

.  Box  294  Columbus,  Ohio 


HUGHES — n  y  B  A  M~ALABAMA 

Grown  where  it,  originated,  under  Direct 
Supervision  nf  II.  I>.  II nglies,  the  original 
Discoverer  and  Distributor.  Genome.  Uni¬ 
form  types.  Early  or  late.  Use  discretion. 


™  m  f  .^'qrowimj  seed 
J^or  most  wondei” 
I  ui  clo  vei  *  eve.*  <hs- 

■^'covered  •  Thorol^  tested 
.  beqrown  onipvher'?-- 

^^^Vecommended  _bii  farmers  edit- 
P^orj  etc.  c?st  Tor  hook/eFr 
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Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits” 

I)o  yon  Know  yon  cun  obtain  wort  health,  pleasure  mid 
profit  from  a  maiden  of  utrtiwhfr^^  th»o  horn  auv  ct|util 
ii mount  of  Und  on  your  place?  Mv  Iwmtiful  now  C&tu- 
toifuc  greets  you  with  a  amilc.  utid  t»*U m  you  sorarttiiiur 
about  ourselvys  und  our  favorable  locution  wlunre  *<dl  anil 
cl  i  mu  to  combine  to  produce  nlatiti  of  minvriOr  <{Qtlity  snd 
rcMiUs  You  nmy  obtain  wltll  Nevlim*  Superior  Quality 
Strawberry  I’lntite. 

WHAT  IT  TELLS: 

It  tells  :  How  to  ftaloct  vai  b  tloa  best  adapted  to  your  uotl  and 
fired*.  Hm?  t*»  frcpiru  the  *oil  for  planting;  When  to  plant.  Tha 
different  ny*l»:u*  or  «m*)(  fruit  urowlnif.  How  to  plant.  Mow  to 
oarv  fur  th«*  patch.  How  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit  rm  to 
obtain  the  highest  wlOM.  How  to  renew  the  patch.  It  In  a  Knilt 
ti rower  m  Gtmle  and  whether  you  buy  your  plant*  from  ue  or  not 
you  will  need  this  helpful  book— Novtne’  '’Sneer**  with  rcmell 
rhlila.  ’  Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


CARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

WRITE  TODAY 


A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

Forvcgctalilc  grower*  ami  all  lovers  of  flowers,  Lists' 
tin?  old  standby*;  tells  of  many  new  rariiOles.  Valu- 1 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Oct  Hie  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  expoa  ionco  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  A*ters  In  America.  For  7:1 
years  the  leudltig  authority  on  vegetable,  (lower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulhs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  uores.  .... 

LVickQualitySe«d»CroirlheB*stCroo»lk»E»HLProdacei 
$.  Thlshook,  the  best  we  nave  issued,  is  abao- 

’Ntiti  lutrl  v  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be- 

t\  fart  you  forget,  .-t  poof-ami  ts*»0!Wenf. 

.  JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

Rocbsster,  tt.Y.  The  I'lower  City 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Raising  Ginkgo  from  Seed 

I  have  some  seed  from  the  ginkgo  tree 
which  I  would  like  to  plant.  Would  you 
give  the  best  way  to  pla  t  and  what  time 
of  the  year?  This  tree  is  used  for  a  shade 
tree,  like  a  maple,  and  I  would  like  to 
grow  some,  S.  T.  o.  G. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  ginkgo,  or  mnidon-hear  tree,  is  easily 
grown  from  seed  stratified  in  Autumn, 
and  sown  the  following  Spring,  Put  the 
seed  in  layers  in  a  box  of  sand,  and  keep 
in  a  cold  cellar  or  vegetable  pit.  Then 
sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  ttpring,  and  give  the  seedlings  clean 
cultivation.  This  tree,  a  native  of  North¬ 
ern  China  and  Japan,  is  esteemed  as  a 
street  tree  because  of  its  upright  habit 
and  freedom  from  insect  injury,  and  also 
gives  a  picturesque  effect,  when'  planted  as 
a  solitary  specimen.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  are  esteemed  as  food  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  not  very  well  known  as  vet, 
though  introduced  to  America  early  in 
the  last  century.  It  is  known  bv  two 
botanical  names.  Ginkgo  bilobu  and  Salis- 
bnna  udiantfolia.  In  its  native  homo  it 


last  all  day? 


Easy  to  start  from  the  breakfast  table  with 
zest  and  enthusiasm,  but  how  easy  is  it  to 
keep  on?  Does  ambition  last,  or  lag,  as  the  day 
develops? 

The  afternoon  “slump”  is  a  factor  to  be  count¬ 
ed  upon,  in  business  or  social  life. 

Usually,  there's  a  reason. 

Nerves  whipped  by  tea  or  coffee  won't  keep 
on  running,  and  they  won’t  stand  constant, 
whipping. 

Many  a  man  or  woman  who  has  wished  the 
afternoon  would  be  as  bright  as  the  morning  has 
sirriply  been  wishing  that  the  nerves  wouldn’t 
have  to  pay  the  natural  penalty  for  being  whipped 
with  the  caffeine  drug. 

Postum  gives  a  breakfast  cup  of  comfort  and 
cheer,  without  any  penalties  afterward.  There’s 
no  “letting  down”  from  Postum  —  no  midday 


tor  sterilization  of  soil  in  the  greenhouse, 
us  it  necessary  to  cover  soil  with  canvas 
or  newspaper,  and  how  long  should  this 
cover  he  left  on  the  soil?  j.  w.  G. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

Formaldehyde  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
three  pints  (o  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
this  quantity  of  dilute  solution  is  applied 
to  about  .10  square  feet  of  space.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  cover  the  soil  after 
treating,  though  the  soil  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  for  several  days,  and  then  he  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred  before  planting  or  sowing 
seeds  in  it.  E.  j.  w 


Think  it  over.  There’s  full  satisfaction  in 
Postum  —  a  cup  of  comfort  for  anybody  (the 
children  included),  any  time. 

You  can  get  Postum  from  your  grocer  or 
your  waiter  today,  and  probably  you’ll  begin  to 
have  better  tomorrows,  as  so  many  thousands 
have  had,  who  have  made  the  change  from  coffee 
to  Postum. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (In  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 


Precocious  Fruiting  Scions 

There  bus  been  the  statement  published 
in  some  of  the  recent,  papers  that  pear 
and  apple  scions  sent  to  this  country  from 
France  in  the  Fall  of  101S  all  lived,  and 
that,  the  pears  bore  fruit  in  1020.  Is  this 
possible?  M.  >1.  T. 

Many  of  the  statements  published  in 
the  daily  papers  are  of  very  little  use  or 
value,  and  few  of  them  should  be  taken 
seriously.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  apple  and  pear  tree  scions  might  be 
grafted  into  benriug  wood  in  the  Winter 
of  I01S  and  after  two  seasons’  growth 
produce  n  few  fruits.  That  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  but  Ai f  course  such  a  crop  would 
not  he  a  normal  one.  There  would  only 
be  one  nr  two  fruits  and  nothing  like  a 
lull  crop.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
scions  placed  in  hearing  trees  will  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  the  .eoond  season.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  exceptional,  Tt  is  reported 
that  the  new  apple  known  as  Golden  De¬ 
licious  has  been  known  to  do  this  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Of  course  if  such  scions 
are  placed  In  young  trees  or  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  do  nor  make  fair  growth 
they  might  not  produce  fruit  for  several 
years,  and  that  is  the  general  habit.  You 
will  understand  that  these  imported  scions 
must  he  grafted  into  other  trees.  It  is 
not.  necessary  for  you  to  cut  these  scions 
for  grafting  until  midwinter.  Grafting 
itself  is  done  in  February  or  March. 
Many  scions  arc  cut.  in  the  Fall  and  win¬ 
tered  over  by  lav  ing  tbem  in  the  soil,  blit 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


DIBBLE'S 


The  Leading  American 
Farm  Seed  Catalog 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

It  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed 
situation.  Gives  a  summary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Crop  Reports,  of  great  value  to  avery 
Farmer,  i  ells  about  the  enormous  corn 
crop.  The  serious  shortage  of  good  oats. 

oudo®11  and  why  prices  on 
Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  are  ruling 
so  low  and  explaining  the  reasons  Farmers 
should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  buying 
these  Seeds  this  year. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 

comprise  a  stock  of  over  100.000  bushels 
of  the  highest  grade  obtainable  and  are  sold 
direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
(Jur  famous  Money. bark-if-you-want-it 
guarantee  at  well  as  our  purity  and  germi¬ 
nation  test  are  on  every  bag. 

We  are  Fanners  and  Seedgrowcrs  and  our 
location  in  the  country  enables  ut  to  make 
lower  prices  on  high  grade  Seeds  than  the 
same  quahtv  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 
For  example,  certain  kinds  of  Seed  Corn 
gennination  above  959! ,  in  quantity,  at 
0  0  per  6u.  and  the  best  Northern  grown 
Alfalfa,  99.70’T  Pure,  at  $12.00. 

The  Catalog  handsomely  illustrated  in 
colors  and  Money-Saving  Price  List  Free. 

A  ddr  4  ss 


Onion  Culture 

I  want  some  information  about  grow¬ 
ing  onions,  and  know  of  no  better  place 
to  go  for  it  than  to  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  First, 
I  am  told  that  when  they  begin  to  bottom 
the  tops  should  be  broken  down  or  rolled, 
so  as  to  stop  the  top  growth  and  cause 
the  bottoms  to  develop.  Do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  do  so?  In  cultivating  should 
the  rows  be  ridged,  or  should  the  culti¬ 
vation  ho  level?  w.  s,  b. 

Level  culture  is  used  for  onions  on  up¬ 
land  soils  ns  well  as  ou  the  large  muck 
areas.  Plenty  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
hen  manure  and  cow  manure  having  the 
preference.  is  an  essential  requirement. 
Cultivation  is  extremely  important.  cv?n 
though  weeds  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
We  have  experimented  with  plots  of 
onions  and  find  a  very  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  plots  cultivated  weekly  and 
those  cultivated  once  in  two  weeks. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed 


grower 


f  7 Mr—  f  7  mr  A  f  bell  brand 

Northern  Grown 

Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  wonderful  yield.  Hardiness  and  vitality  are  bred  into  Isbell 
seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual — the  author¬ 
itative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  with  it  FREE. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  618  Mechanic  St.  (!6)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Send  For 
IsbelPs 
1922 
Catalog 


GRAPE  VINES 

tor  vineyards 

and  home  gardens.  Prices  right.  Send  today 
lor  a  copy  of  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Bo*  20,  Fredonia.  N.Y. 


Cooper 


Big  in  Size 
Big  in  Yield 


A  speaker  was  irritated  by  the  noise 
made  by  the  assemblage.  “Silence!”  he 
said.  "I  want  this  hall  to  he  so  still  you 
can  hear  a  pin  drop.”  There  was  a  dead¬ 
ly  quiet  for  a  moment;  then  an  irre¬ 
pressible  youth  on  the  front  seat  piped 
up:  “Let  ’er  drop.” — Thu  Christian  Reg¬ 
ister. 


Tf  y.iu  wish  to  know  real  si  raw  Sorry  sail-faction  you 
must  grow  our  now  variety  Cooper,  one  ol  the  greatest 
Strawberries  over  grown  Our  new  catalog  tolls  you 
all  about  Cooper.  Don’t  liny  a  plant  until  you  get  our 
catalog.  We  can  save  yon  money  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry,  blackberry, 
grape  and  other  fruit  plants.  Big  Cask  l'rize  titter. 
Send  for  catalog. 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES.  Box  70,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


Two  year-ohi  selected  roots.  Guaranteed  lo  ai  riv 
in  good  condition.  Will  not  sell  ovori’90  to  Begin 
Hers  in  the  North.  You  can  easily  raise  jour  owu 

—  t...  I’the.  #S  P«r  kumlred. 
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1 00  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

Amos  P.  Elton,  Westfield,  Mass.,  planted  less  than  1 24  acres 
of  Yellow  Flint  corn  last  spring.  He  fertilized  with  Hubbard’s, 
and  in  the  fall  husked  out  259  bushels  by  actual  count,  which 
shelled  out  a  yield  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Any  farmer  who  uses  riubburd’s  Bone  Base  Fertilizers  consistently  will  tell 
you  that  it  pays.  Order  early. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  Middiet. wn.  Conn. 

Office  and  Works:  Portland,  Conn. 

'It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis  That  Counts”  ($j 
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1  HUBBARD'S  base  FERTILIZERS 


ALLWORK 

KEROSENE  TRACTORS 


Everything  including 
steering  is  dust  proof 
and  in  oil. 

26  Roller  and  Ball 
Bearings. 

3  speeds  forward  and 
1  reverse. 

M  ost  accessible  of 
modern  tractors. 


414  x  6  —  4  cylinder 
engine. 

14*28  H.  P.  on  kero- 
sene.  _ 

Special  short  turning 
device.  Turns  in  95-4 
foot  radius  even  on 
plowed  ground  with 
full  load  attached. 


Above  cut  shows  the  ALLWORK  II  originally  designed  and  developed  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  service — considered  the  hardest  in  the  world.  Having  proved  its  ability  to  stand 
up  under  these  conditions,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it.  The  Allwork  II 
is  one  of  the  most  compact,  powerful  and  sturdy  3-plow  tractors  on  the  market. 

Write  for  catalog  and  study  its  construction  for  your  self 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Box  4 8 A,  Quincy,  Illinois 


When  you  zorite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Legal  Questions 


Release  of  Wife’s  Dower  Right 

A  is  a  country  lad  :  B  is  tt  city  girl. 
A  marries  15,  and  she  is  perfectly  willing 
to  come  to  the  country  and  both  work  and 
live  on  C’s  truck  farm.  A  year  after 
marriage  A  buys  some  laud  adjoining  O, 
71'  acres.  A  pays  $300  down  and  bor¬ 
rows  the  other  $1,200  to  pay  for  it,  giving 
a  note,  C,  A,  and  It  signing  it,  and  having 
a  joi_t  deed  of  the  land  between  A  and  B. 
B  offers  $100  to  A  to  pay  for  frees  to 
set  four  acres  out  to  fruit;  A  accepts. 
Six  months  later  A  and  o  helped  a  neigh¬ 
bor  a  few  days,  came  hot  c  at  night,  and 
B  had  packed  up  and  left  A.  Two  weeks 
later  15  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer; 
bein'*  iu  a  different  county,  she  could 
bring  no  action;  there  was  no  cause  for 
action,  anyway.  There  are.  no  children 
and  no  prospect  of  any.  A  month  later 
It  moves  her  things  awa.v  from  A  and  C, 
and  demands  the  $100  from  A  that  she 
put  on  the  trees.  A  does  not.  want  1!  to 
come  back.  If  B  signs  off  dower  rights 
in  A,  and  A  signs  oft'  dower  right  in  B, 
and  B  signs  off  in  the  joint  deed  and  A 
pays  the  $100,  and  also  sees  that  B’s 
name  is  released  from  the  $  1,200  note, 
could  Be  come  back  on  A  for  any  share? 
Wliat  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result?  If  B  refused  to  sign 
oft.  would  A  have  the  same  dower  right 
in  B  that  J5  has  in  A?  w.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

The  wife  cannot  release  her  dower  right 
by  conveying  the  same  to  her  husband, 
except  in  case  of  actual  divorce.  There 
is  no  wa.v  in  which  ttie  husband  can  pro¬ 
cure  the  release  of  the  dower  right  of  his 
wife  so  that  lie  can  hold  it  free  from 
dower  right,  unless  he  obtains  a  divorce 
from  his  wife.  If  the  husband  wishes  to 
sell  the  property,  the  wife  could  release 
her  dower  to  the  purchaser.  N.  T. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Non-resident 

Has  New  York  City  any  jurisdiction 
over  a  man  who  never  lived  there  in  his 
life,  and  has  always  boon  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  esteem  in  the  community  in  which  he 
has  lived  by  all  who  know  him?  To  ex¬ 
plain.  1  will  briefly  outline  the  facts  of 
the  case.  A  wife  whose  people  live  in 
Brooklyn  left  her  husband  without  cause, 
as  was  proved  in  a  suit  before  Judge  See- 
ger  in  Newburgh,  July  H3.  He  dismissed 
the  case  after  hearing  her  testimony,  with- 
out  the  defense  having  to  put  a  witness 
on  the  stand,  lie.*  action  was  brought  by 
affidavits  that  were  false,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  against,  her.  Then  iu  September 
she  had  her  husband  summoned  to  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  in  Brooklyn, 
for  support  of  child.  After  numerous 
postponements  the  judge  took  them 
into  a  side  room  and  brought  out 
the  facts  that  the  husband  lmd  never 
refused  to  support  them  in  the  home  he 
provided  for  her.  But,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  and  the  decision  that  site  had  no 
enuse  for  separation,  this#  Judge  Dooley 
ordered  him  to  pay  her  $0  a  week,  and 
give  bonds  for  one  year.  This  man  is  a 
farm  hand,  earning  $40  a  month,  and  the 
$0  a  week  is  more  than  half  of  his  wages, 
and  there  is  no  justice  in  it.  A  city  man 
earning  $10  n  week,  ins! cad  of  $40  a 
month,  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
more.  There  is  no  prospect,  of  the  child 
being  n  charge  to  the  city.  Can  he  de¬ 
mand  the  child  instead  of  paying  tiiis  to 
her,  to  help  her  live  in  idleness?  Why 
should  the  judge  not  have  sent,  her  to  the 
courts  of  Orange  County,  where  husband’s 
home  is?  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer 
friend  in  Washington,  who  says  that  un¬ 
less  that  court  has  unusual  scope,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  husband  when 
she  was  the  one  who  left,  and  it  was 
proven  without  cause.  Could  thD  judge 
have  sent  him  to  jail  if  he  had  refused  to 
furnish  bond?  lias  a  lawyer  an.v  right  to 
extend  the  time  for  appealing  a  case 
without  consulting  the  client,  or  letting 
him  ..now  anything  about  it?  A.  V. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  on  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  Brooklyn  court  with¬ 
out  a  careful  review  of  all  the  proceedings 
had  and  evidence  taken  iu  that  court. 
Tiie  fact  that  the  action  brought,  by  the 
wife  was  nonsuited  does  not  establish  any 
fact,  but  indicates  that  she  failed  to  prove 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  u  cause  of 
action.  A  parent  might  abandon  u  child 
in  a  county  other  than  the  county  in 
will  -  he  lived  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  instance,  if  a  child  living  with  its 
mother  in  Krio  County  was  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  father,  who  lived  in  Orange 
County,  and  was  suddenly  abandoned  by 
the  father  without  support,  Erie  County 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 

N.  T. 

Property  Rights  of  Heirs 

A  farmer  dies  without  leaving  a  will 
in  New  York  State,  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  daughter,  together  with  a  valuable 
farm.  Later  daughter  marries  and  1ms 
one  son.  Recently  said  daughter  dies 
without  leaving  a  will.  Can  the  husband 
claim  any  interest  in  the  farm,  and  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  or  does  it  revert  to 
the  son  and  grandmother?  (Son  will  be 
21  years  of  age  this  Fall).  What  in¬ 
terest  has  the  grandmother  of  said  son 
in  the  property?  ,  P.  s. 

New  York. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  one- 
third  of  the  real  property  during  her  life, 
and  the  daughter  is  entitled  to  the  re¬ 


mainder.  The  daughter  having  died, 
leaving  a  son  surviving  her,  the  grand¬ 
mother  is  still  entitled  to  her  use  of  one- 
third.  The  husband  of  the  daughter  has 
the  use  of  one-third  of  the  remainder  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime,  and  the  grandson  is 
entitled  to  the  remainder.  N.  T. 

Cutting  Brush  Along  Road 

What  is  the  law  concerning  the  cutting 
of  brush  along  the  highway?  Can  the 
commissioner  send  me  to  cut  and  charge 
it.  in  tax  after  it  has  been  cut  back  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance?  What  can  be  done 
when  stone  has  been  dumped  on  land  and 
said  brush  thrown  into  a  cleared  lot?  Are 
property  owners  obliged  to  pay  road  tax 
when  roads  have  not  been  worked  in  two 
years,  except  to  come  on  (his  Fall  and  cut 
this  brush?  The  State  roads  seem  to  be 
the  onb’  ones  receiving  any  care,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  cut  brush  now  the 
work  lias  closed  on  those  in  order  to  tiJx 
us  for  the  upkeep  of  said  State  road. 

New  York.  c.  ir.  z. 

The  highway  law  provides  that  it.  shall 
he  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
lands  situate  along  the  highway  to  cut 
and'  remove  all  briars  and  brush  growing 
within  the  hounds  of  the  highway  fronting 
such  lands  once  in  the  month  ilf  August 
in  each  year,  and  if  such  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant  fails  to  cut  or  remove  such  weeds 
or  brush  the  town  superintendent  in  which 
such  lands  are  situate  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  done,  and  the  expense  thereof 
shall  he  charged  against  the  owner  or  oc¬ 
cupant,  and  levied  and  Cotlerred  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  highway  law.  There  js  no 
price  fixed  by  law  for  this  work,  but  the 
town  superintendent  is  guided  by  the  town 
board  as  ty  the  price  per  day  which  he 
pay  for  his  labors.  You  must,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  town  superintendent  of 
highways  has  nothing  to  do  with  State 
roads.  If  lie  is  not  working  your  road  he 
must  be  at  work  on  some  other  dirt  road, 
for  the  State  would  not  permit  him  to 
work  on  its  roads.  You  will  observe  that 
the  statute  says  that  (he  brush  and  briars 
must,  he  removed  from  the  bounds  of  the 
highway ;  hence  a  reasonable  distance 
hack  must  be  to  the  hounds  of  the  high- 
waT-  N.  T. 

Wife  Demands  Waqes 

.  I  •‘1m  a  cripple  ;  have  been  so  for  about 
eight  years.  I  have  been  married  16 
years,  have  three  children.  Han  a  wife 
leave  home  and  take  the  children  with 
her  and  collect  wages  for  her  work  for 
the  time  that  she  has  lived  with  husband? 
I  have  taken  care  of  the  children;  maybe 
they  have  not  had  as  much  of  this  world’s 
goods,  as  some  have,  hut  they  have  not 
been  in  waut.  I  am  living  on  my  mother’s 
farm,  and  she  has  furnished  the  living. 
My  wife  says  that  she  can  sue  and  get 
her  wages  for  her  work  for  15  years. 
Also,  has  a  wife  any  right  to  take  her 
husband's  mail,  open  it,  take  out  a  check 
and  sign  his  name  to  it  and  cash  it  with¬ 
out  his  consent?  A.  s. 

No,  your  wife  cannot  leave  you  after 
having  been  married  to  you  for  16  years 
and  collect  wages  for  the  time  she  lived 
with  you.  No  one  has  a  right  to  sign 
your  name  to  a  check  unless  authorized 
b.v  you,  and  the  hank  has  no  right  to  cash 
the  check  unless  signed  by  you  or  some 
one  whom  they  know  had  hern  authorized 
to  endorse  the  same.  N.  T. 

Alteration  in  Mortgage 

TVe  sold  a  farm  to  a  young  man  in 
1017.  107  acres  at  $48  an  acre.  He  paid 
$1,500  down  on  place,  and  was  to  pay 
$500  a  year  thereafter,  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent.  He  made  one  payment  of  $500, 
and  another  half  payment  of  $250  since 
1017.  lie  would  have  paid  more  on  the 
mortgage  if  needed  at  the  time,  but  I 
told  him  if  he  kept  up  the  interest  it 
would  he  all  right.  About  two  years  ago 
I  needed  money  and  he  cotlhl  not  give  it 
to  me  at  l hat.  time,  so  I  borrowed  money 
at  a  local  bank  and  gave  the  mortgage  as 
collateral,  and  had  to  pay  the  hank  7  per 
cent.  This  young  man  lias  not  been  very 
prosperous  and  cannot  make  Ids  pay¬ 
ments,.  so  one  year  ago  this  Fall  I  had 
him  give  me  a  new  mortgage  and  new 
notes  at  7  per  cent  interest.  This  new 
mortgage  was  made  out  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  one,  1  hud  the  old  mortgage 
cancelled  pud  the  new  one  recorded. 
During  the  time  he  gave  me  the  first 
mortgage  and  the  second  mortgage,  he 
bought  another  100  acres  from  another 
man  and  gave  this  man  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  farm  I  sold  him  for  security 
on  the  100  acres.  This  man's  second 
mortgage  was  recorded  before  my  hist, 
or  new  one,  was  recorded.  Who  holds 
first  mortgage?  I  knew  he  had  given  this 
other  man  a  second  mortgage  on  the  farm 
T  sold  him.  hut.  thought  the  new  mortgage 
1  took,  being  a  substitute  for  the  old  one. 
and  recorded  as  such,  would  stay  as  first 
mortgage.  I  have  given  this  mortgage  to 
an  attorney  here  to  foreclose,  and  the 
attorney  says  my  mortgage  will  have  to 
stand  as  second  mortgage.  a.  c.  D. 

Your  attorney  is  right  when  he  tells 
you  (hat  your  mortgage  is  now  a  second 
mortgage.  You  relinquished  all  claims 
under  the  first  mortgage  by  having  it  dis¬ 
charged  of  record.  If  your  security  is 
doubtful  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  buy 
the  other  mortgage.  n.  t. 
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Heating  Water  in  Barrel 

Permit  the  writer  to  introduce  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Mr.  Jordan’s  hot-water 
barrel.  I  do  not  require  a  pipe  coil  in 
the  barrel;  I  used  the  barrel  as  farmers 
do,  for  scalding  hogs.  A  coil  is  expensive 
and  in  the  way,  besides  is  totally  unnec¬ 
essary  in  the  barrel.  Pore  two  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  barrel.  Attach  a  pipe  to 
each  hole.  If  you  use  a  blow-torch  as  a 
source  of  heat  attach  an  old  oil  can  to  the 
two  pipes  and  set  the  blower  to  work  on 
the  can.  This  leaves  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  unobstructed.  As  few  farms  have 
blowers,  and  most  of  them  have  wood,  if 
the  pipes  are  extended  to  a  wood  or  coal 
lire  and  a  larger  pipe  put  in  the  fire  as 
a  heat  absorber,  you  can  have  hot  water 
all  day.  with  very  little  fuel  used.  Put 
the  grade  of  the  pipes  must  be  a  little 


A  Car  You  Can  Afford — 


Water  II rating  Methods 

higher  at  the  barrel  than  at  the  tire.  We 
use  114 -in.  pipes,  increased  to  4  in.,  in 
the  fire.  The  pipe  coil  would  be  all  right 
in  the  fire.  We  set  our  barrel  under  a 
tree,  rigged  a  pulley  and  dropped  the 
hogs  in  vertically.  One  man  alone  can 
do  his  butchering  with  this  rig.  j.  g. 


Weight  of  Concrete  Material 

Will  you  give  weight  of  a  cubic  yard 
of  crushed  2-in.  stone,  weight  of  sand  and 
weight  of  cement?  E.  w.  p. 

Belle  Mead,  X.  J. 

The  weights  of  these  materials  are 
somewhat  variable.  Taylor  &  Thompson, 
however,  in  their  “Concrete.  Plain  and 
Reinforced,"  give  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 
as  the  average  weight  of  screened  trap 
rock  after  it  has  been  compacted  by  haul¬ 
ing.  When  loose  in  a  pile  i|  will  not 
weigh  quite  so  heavy,  as  it  is  reduced  in 
volume  about  10  per  cent  by  hauling. 
Crusher-run  trap  rock  will  weigh  slightly 
heavier,  due  to  a  smaller  percentage  of 
voids.  Limestone  is  slightly  lighter  in 
each  case  under  similar  conditions. 

The  same  authors  give  105  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  ns  the  average  weight  of  sand 
as  it  stands  undisturbed  in  the  bank. 
When  loosened  by  shoveling  the  weight 
will  be  somewhat  lessened.  Another 
author  gives  the  weight  of  sand  ar  from 
100  to  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  Ihe  weight 
varying  with  the  condition  of  the  sand 
and  the  graduation  of  its  particles.  Sand 
containing  particles  well  graduated  from 
fine  to  coarse,  weighing  heavier  than  one 
whose  particles  are  more  nearly  uniform 
in  size,  Cement  is  commonly  considered 
to  weigh  approximately  94  lbs.  the  cubic 
foot,  t  lie  net  weight  of  a  sack  of  cement 
being  04  lbs.  aud  the  contents  .Of*  cubic 
feet. 

The  concrete  made  from  these  materials 
will  vary  in  weight  from  about  112  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  for  cinder  concrete  to  lot) 
and  1 55  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  when  gravel 
and  trap  rock  are  used  respectively.  The 
reason  for  the  inerense  in  weight  over 
the  materials  entering  into  the  concrete 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cement 
goes  to  fill  the  interstices  in  the  sand, 
while  the  sand  and  cement  fills  the  voids 
iu  the  stone,  the  result  being  a  much 
denser  mixture  thnu  before  existed. 

ROnERT  It.  SMITH. 


Pump  in  Quicksand 

I  have  recently  driven  a  well  and  have 
0  ft.  of  water  iu  the  pipe,  hut  am  unab'e 
to  pump  on  account  of  quicksand.  Do 
you  know  of  any  way  that  the  water  can 
be  raised?  The  water  is  24  ft.  below 
the  pump.  o.  b.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

It  will  probably  be  possible  to  clear 
your  well  by  inserting  a  hose  down  from 
the  top  and  by  means  of  a  force  pump, 
pump  water  into  the  well  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal  source.  This  will  agitate  the  sedi¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  causing  it 
to  mix  with  the  water  and  be  carried  up 
to  the  top,  where  it  will  overflow  and 
escape.  If  the  material  has  settled  solid 
in  the  well  it  may  be  loosened  with  a  long 
rod.  or  the  force  pump  may  be  connected 
directly  to  a  small  pipe  which  is  used  iu 
the  well,  instead  of  the  hose  first  men¬ 
tioned.  If  it  can  once  be  cleared  so  that 
a  pump  cau  tie  used,  slow,  steady  and 
continuous  pumping  will  help  in  forming 
a  pocket,  about  the  bottom  of  the  suction 
pipe  through  which  water  can  enter. 

R.  H.  6. 


The  new  Superior  Chevrolet  is  a  car  you  7 
can  afford  to  use  in  the  country  and  on  the 
farm.  Its  low  price  includes  complete, 
modern  equipment  —  “  nothing  to  buy  but 
the  license” — and  the  operating  cost  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  car. 

Twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 


r.o.s. 

“Flint. 

Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  explain  the  new  features  of  the  Superior 
Chevrolet — or  write  Dept.  140  for  catalog  and  other  information. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  oj  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

More  than  4,000  Chevrolet  Dealers,  Retail  Stores  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

C  H  EVROLET 


For 


Economic 


Transportation 


Accurate  seeding  pays 

Seed  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money.  Save 
both  by  planting  with  Planet  Jr.  seeders.  Planet  Jrs. 
sow  regularly,  rapidly  and  accurately  in  hills  or  drills 
at  proper  depths  in  even,  narrow  lines.  A  Planet  Jr. 
leaves  no  gaps— wastes  no  seed.  Every  Planet  Jr. 
has  ati  adjustable  index  with  the  names  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  seeds,  enabling  the  user  quickly  to  change  the 
feed  to  sow  the  different  varieties. 

Planet  Jr.  sows  so  evenly  and  straight,  it  makes  close  cul¬ 
tivation  of  standing  crops  quicker  and  safer. 

All  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  are  scientif¬ 
ically  constructed  on  proved,  practical  lines.  Send  for  the  com¬ 
plete  Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing  seeders,  wheel  hoes,  horse  hoes 
riding  cultivators,  etc. 

S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38  , 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

N°.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe  and  Plow.  An 

economical,  easy-working  and  serviceable  implement  for  large  gardens.  Does  most 
of  the  garden  work  from  planting  to  cultivating  right  through  the  season.  Built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


WI.cn  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Why  not  Let  us 
Do  Your 
Fur  Tanning*  ? 

Cowhides  and  Horsehides  made 
into  Coats,  Robes  and  Rugs.  Tha 
trimmings  made  into  Gloves.  Mitt¬ 
ens  and  Caps.  Calf  skins  made  into 
Coats,  Rones,  Gloves,  Mittens. 

Vests.  Cap9  and  Rugs.  Dog  skins 
into  Rugs,  Glovea  and  Mitten*. 

Coon,  Fox.  Skunk,  Mink.  Muskrat, 
etc.  into  Scarfs.  Muffs.  Stoles. 
Chokers,  ete.  •  any  kind  of  garment 
made  from  any  kind  of  skin  suitabl 
to  the  purpose. 

32  P  AGE  CATALOG  FREE 

Shows  styles  and  prices  on  all  the 
above  work.  Also  illustrations  and 
prices  on  taxidermy  work.  Showa 
how  to  9Mect.  prepara  and  ship 
Hides  and  Furs.  Send  your  name 
for  this  free  booklet  today. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

674  Wett  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  V. 


tag 


One  Man  Pulls  'Em  Easy 


Gal  New  Redwced  Prices  on  Rercalej,  the  fastest, 
dtieaC-opcratintr  “One-Man’  *  H*nd  Power  Stump 
made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
machine*  In  one.  Moves  like  a 


for 
No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Glass  Cloth 

TURNER  BROS. 


A  transparent  waterproof 
fabric  as  efficient  as  glass 
for  hotbeds.  Catalog  free. 

ltladen,  Nebraska 


A  Kal&mazoQ 

*  ■  -  a  ~w 


Direct  to  You 


TrJul©  Mkt-k 


January  21,  192: 


Pinching  Back  Plants 

Will  pinching  back  plants,  such  as  to¬ 
mato  and  pepper,  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  plants'/  A.  n. 

We  always  stake  our  tomato  plants,  for 
we  find  that  we  can  secure  more  fruit  on 
a  given  area,  the  tomatoes  ripen  earlier, 
and  mi  our  heavy  soils  the  fruit  i.;  not 
injured  by  slugs  and  wireworrns,  as  they 
are  when  the  fruit  rests  on  the  ground. 
We  drive  the  stakes  first,  then  set  the 
plants  with  the  first  blossom  cluster 
turned  away  from  the  stake.  As  nil  clus¬ 
ters  grow  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem, 
(his  means  that  all  tomatoes  will  grow 
on  the  side  away  from  the  stake.  We  do 
not  cut  or  pinch  back  plants  as  A.  II. 
suggests.  The  tomato  sends  up  a  single 
stem,  and  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  a  tiny 
shoot  or  sucker  grows.  If  all  are  allowed 
to  grow  a  vine  with  as  many  stems  as 
there  are  side  shoots  is  produced.  For 
a  single-stem  tomato  we  pinch  out  nil 
these  side  shoots,  leaving  only  the  tip 
growth  to  extend  the  plant.  For  a  two- 
stem  plant  we  pinch  out  all  except  the 
first  or  lowest  side  shoot,  allowing  this  to 
grow  and  produce  a  second  stem,  from 
which  all  the  side  shoots  are  pinched.  For  a 
three-stem  plant  we  leave  the  first  two 
side  shoots.  We  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  for  this  locality  the  earlier 
varieties  produce  the  largest  crops  under 
the  two-stem  system.  Poaderosa  toma¬ 
toes  gave  the  best  results  under  the  onc- 
stem  system.  It  is  our  practice  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  remove  the  leaf  directly  over  a 
cluster  of  fruit,  thus  admitting  sunlight 
and  ripening  the  fruit  earlier.  Peppers 
having  strong,  stiff  stems  are  not  staked, 
and  the  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow 
and  produce  fruit,  thus  making  a  small, 
bush-like  plant:,  instead  of  a  long  vine,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tomato.  T.  H.  T. 


Ncwybrks  Newest 

Creation 

You  couldn’t  pick  a 
more  fashionable 
dress  than  this 
*  ®  Stunning  model,  at* 

Hady  adopted  by 

lops.  The  price 
oesn’t  near  express 
tho  value.  It  Isn’t 
even  (lie  wholesale 

manufacturer's 
|||&own  cost,  given 

make  new 

iJwaip  friends. 


John  Deere  Model  “B”  Disc  Harrow 

Up  over  ridges,  down  into  dead  fur-  angled  properly  to  prevent  harrow 
ws  and  depressions,  on  hillsides  or  from  crowding  to  one  side  when  work- 
i  level  land — a  complete  job  of  disk-  ing  on  hillsides  and  when  overlapping 
g  at  even  depth  the  entire  width  of  hard  and  soft  ground, 
e  harrow  can  be  done  under  all  A  Way  to  Save  Money.  Buy  a 
ese  varying  field  conditions  by  using  Model  ”B”.  Use  it  with  your  horses. 
John  Deere  Model  “B”  Disc  Har-  Later  on,  if  you  buy  a  tractor,  you 
w  because  it  is  flexible.  The  gangs  can  COnvert  the  Model  ,4B”  into  the 
e  independent  of  each  other.  By  popular  John  Deere  Pony  Tractor 

»-  by  buyin?  r?  vr 

.  r',  section  and  the  proper  hitch.  Then 

ner  ends  ot  the  gangs  can  be  given  ,  , 

ht  pressure  for  soft  ground  or  y°u  ™iU  hav«  a  harr°W  that  you  can 

Iges,  heavy  pressure  for  hard  ground  use  with  either  tractor  or  horses  an 

for  going  down  into  dead  furrows  advantage  that  often  saves  much 

d  depressions.  Each  gang  can  be  time  and  money. 


Offered  at  I 

^MANUFACTURER'S 

I  £ost  tr'  q*^ 


1 IssR  i:  ^’n<' QualilyVblvefeei 

in  Jlffi  FjBuBy  M  A  well  inado  (irons 
V  of  lino  uuiilitv  vcl- 
rlsBnKS  vclc,‘11  »'tl>  Hi. -eves. 

n  r  *  k  and  hips 
trimmed  with  J’ais- 
($£-,•  MMHW:'  ley  Xliu  in  rich  col- 
or*.  Sires  14  to  20 
yrt.:  34  to  46.  Order 
M-5  tor  Black.  M-G 
Navy.  M -?  Mahogany, 
M-8  Brown.  Order  early. 
PAY  ON  DELIVERY 
Siinplv  iukIi  your  Im.vi,  waist 
lud  lap  nuiaguraa,  rotor 
|| /wanted  and  pay  postman 
f  /  55.05  and  postage  when  de- 
r  |  lHeretl.  Or  send  $5.05  with 
1  J  order  and  ue  pay  postage.  a 
(£  i  Monay  Promplly  Returned  S 
II  Not  Delighted.  S 
Orders T  illed  by 

thc  BONWIT-BROWNING  CO. 

25S  Fifth  Avc.  NcxvYork  f 


made  by  front  discs.  When  turning, 
this  lock  yields — there  is  no  dragging 
of  harrow  around  corners. 

A  Flexible  Harrow  —  conforms  to 
uneven  ground  surfaces. 

Aligning  Device; adjustable  hitch; 
adjustablescrapers ;  convenient  grease 
cups  and  slotted  gang  couplings. 

Write  us  today  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Ill.,  and  ask  for  free  Booklet  TD-737. 


Two  convenient  cranks  —  one  for 
each  section.  With  these  cranks,  you 
can  set  the  gangs  from  a  straight  line 
to  extreme  working  angle  and 
straighten  them  again  without  stop¬ 
ping  or  backing. 

Patented  automatic  yielding 
lock  coupling  locks  rear  section  when 
traveling  straight  ahead,  preventing 
rear  discs  from  trailing  in  furrows 


The  Way  to  Get  Bigg 
Better  Crops,  and 
Good  Profits 


Substitutes  for  Glass 

I  have  11  small  greenhouse  for  starting 
vegetable  plants,  is  ft.  long  by  S  ft.  wide. 
Glass  is  high,  but  there  is  glass  cloth,  and 
I  have  used  it  on  forcing  boxes.  Would 
this  work  on  the  roof  of  the  house? 

Connecticut.  a.  p.  m. 

Though  the  first  cost  of  glass  is  higher, 
we  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
end  and  more  satisfactory  all  the  way 
around  than  any  substitutes  wo  have  been 
able  to  find.  In  the  first  place,  plants 
need  light  ns  well  ns  heat,  and  with 
cloudy  days  in  Spring  all  the  light  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  received,  and  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  with  glass.  Greenhouses  are 
built  to  secure  maximum  light,  the  pitch 
of  the  roof  being  such  that  the  most  light 
rays  pass  through  instead  of  glancing  off. 
We  have  used  canvas  and  waterproof 
cloth  over  our  hotbeds  and  frames,  but 
nothing  lias  been  as  satisfactory  in  this 
climate  as  the  glass.  One  year  we  lost 
a  block  of  spindly  plants  from  damping- 
off  disease  under  canvas,  54  bile  our  plants 
under  glass  grew  stocky  and  healthy. 
Then  the  glass  lasts  indefinitely,  and 
single  panes  can  lie  replaced  when  broken, 
while  the  doth  must  be  replaced  when 
worn  and  torn,  so  we  have  found,  at  least 
once  every  two  years.  We  believe  glass 
cheaper  in  the  end  and"  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactory.  T.  n.  T. 


Do  you  know  that  in  Europe  they  raise 
200  bushels  of  Potatoes,  and  in  Egypt, 
400  lbs.  of  Cotton,  and  the  world’s  aver¬ 
age,  outside  of  U.  8.,  for  Sugar  Cane,  is 
over  20  tons  per  acre. 

Here  we  raise  only  97  bu.  Potatoes, 
185  lhs.  of  Cotton  per  acre,  and  our 
average  Sugar  Cane  production  in  F.  S. 
is  but  11  tons  to  the  acre,  less  than  half 
of  the  world's  average. 

The  reason  is  that  farmers  abroad  use 
fertilizer  containing  5  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  4%  per  cent,  available 
nitrogen  largely  made  up  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  We  use  much  fertilizer  containing 
8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  but  2  per 
cent,  nitrogen,  which  is  mostly  unavail¬ 
able,  therefore  a  disappointment  to  the 
user. 

To  insure  good  crops  of  good  quality 
that  will  letch  top  notch  prices,  use  100 
pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  the  acre 
on  seeded  crops  and  200  pounds  on  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  and  fruits,  as  soon  as  the 
growth  starts,  or  just  at  seedtime. 

’’Its  uso  (Nitrate  of  Soda)  Inis  become  exten- 
hIvo  for  (Tenoral  farm  crops.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  nltrogeno  *s  fertilisers.”  Prof. 
Snyder,  Minnesota  Stale  Agricultural  College. 

If  you  will  write  William  S.  Myers, 
Director,  2.1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
being  sure  to  state  what  Crops  you  grow, 
lie  will  Rend,  without  charge,  a  booklet 
giving  valuable  information  regarding 
fertilizing  foe  profitable  result®.  A.dvt. 


John  Deere  Model  “L” 
with  Yielding  Lock 


TOP-DRESSING  TALKS 


Ammonia  Makes  Fruit-  Buds 

Arcadian  Sulphate  0/ Ammonia  applied  about  a  week  before  blossom 
time  (100  to  150  pounds  per  acre)  will  invigorate  the  fruit  buds  and 
increase  the  amount  of  fruit  set. 

The  failure  of  fruit  to  set  and  the  early  falling  of  fruit  often  is  due 
entirely  to  nitrogen  starvation.  In  some  sections  an  early  application 
of  quickly-available  nitrogen  has  increased  the  yields  of  fruit  from 
four  to  ten  times. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3 -February  24,  1922  —  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Coble- 
skill,  short  Courses  in  agriculture,  home- 
making.  ice  cream  making. 

January  6-2S — Short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

January  23-28  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Week.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

January  25-29 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York.  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  secretary,  (hr  Mills,  N.  Y. 

January  30 -February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus,  O. 

February  2-1  —  New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show,  Armory,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  E.  A.  Todd,  secretary, 
Hoorn  310,  Federal  Building,  New  Ha¬ 
ven.  Conn. 

February  P> — G  -L.-F.  annual  meeting, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

February  7-10' —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  meeting,  Binghamton, 


Bingo!  Furnace  prices 
hit  bottom.  Now  ts  the 
time  to  buy.  Greatest 
price  saving  opportun¬ 
ity  of  years.  Direct 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphaie  of  Ammonia 


from  manufacturers. 
Quality  unbeatable. 
Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Writ©  Totlry  far 

Kalamazoo  Catalog 
Get  our  split  price 
offer — $.15.00  down — 
balance  Oct.  1st.  No 
interest.  Pipe  or  pipe* 
less  styles.  Burn  any 
fuel.  Don't  wait.  Send 
your  name  today.  Also 
get  money  saving  price  :i 
on  Stoves,  Ran  peg 

Washing  Machines, 
Fencing,  Paint,  Shoes 
and  other  home  needs. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.810 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

MumifacturfTs 

Kalamazoo.  Mich* 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  guaranteed  to  contain  2S1/a%  of 
ammonia — (at  least  x/s  more  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  top-dressing 
fertilizer).  Arcadian  is  the  only  top-dressing  ammoniate  that  is 
fine  and  dry,  all  soluble,  quick-acting  and  non-leaching.  It  is  low 
in  price  per  unit  of  actual  plant  food. 

Order  now  from  your  fertilizer  dealer  and  write  for  our  free  booklets, 
“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard”  and  “Fertilization  of  Peaches”. 

New  V  ork  City  Company  Berkeley  GCal. 

Baltimore,  Md.  r  J  Medina,  Ohio 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


nary  13  -  18  — -  Cornell  Farmers’ 
New  York  Stale  College  of  Agri- 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

nary  22-24  -Eastern  meeting,  New 
late  Horticultural  Society,  Pough- 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  tho  Hural  Snv- 
i nngs  &  Loan  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  nffio '  of  the  association  ou  January 
16,  1922,  at.  one  P.  M.  The  principal 
business  will  be  the  election  of  officers 
and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

m.  0.  keyes,  Secretary. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Maryland  Farm  for  Sale 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where  farming  pay*.  Fine  cli- 
rnate  noil  good  markets.  Kor  purtieulai  a  address 
SAMUEL  i’.  WOODCOCK  Salisbury,  Md. 
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The  Hired  Man  Question 


Far  Back  to  the  Land 

Referring  to  “Back  to  the  City  for 
These,”  page  1476.  December  24,  1021, 
I  can  sympathize  with  the  hired  man's 
wife,  because  T  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  except  that  I  can't  get  back  to 
the  city,  and  T  happen  to  have  a  farm 
of  my  own.  When  we  lived  in  the  city 
we  had  a  two-story  modern  house  on  the 
boulevard,  two  blocks  from  (lie  park,  and 
nnr  income  was  Considerably  more  than 
$100  per  month.  We  also  had  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  free.  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  using  cigarettes,  but  we  did  enjoy 
going  to  theatre  every  so  often,  and  every 
Summer  we  took  a  trip  to  tin*  country, 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  for  a  vaeation. 
(Of  course  I  received  my  salary  while  on 
vaeation).  After  18  years  on  the  farm 
I  atn  enjoying  my  second  vacation  nurs¬ 
ing  a  dislocated  knee,  and  the  other  vaca¬ 
tion  was  spent  nursing  a  mangled  hand. 
We  have  no  more  Saturday  afternoons 
nor  Sundays  off,  because  the  chores  must 
be  done  oij  Sunday.  During  these  18 
years  we  have  been  to  the  theatre  three 
times. 

Evidently  tbe  perfectly  charming  em¬ 
ployer,  of  whom  the  hired  man’s  wife 
speaks,  must  have  inherited  the  farm,  or 
else  have  some  business  on  the  side  that 
pays  bettor  than  farming,  in  order  to 
have  running  water  in  the  barns,  flower 
garden,  etc.  We  also  work  from  12  to 
16  hours  per  day,  and  always  put  up  the 
damaged  or  unsalable  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  OUT  own  use,  because  the  city 
dweller  is  afraid  it  Is  not  wholesome,  or 
else  it  takes  too  much  time  to  prepare  it. 
During  1020  I  realized  10V,  cent*  per 
hour  for  tny  labor,  which  was  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  ns  I  made  in  the  city. 

I  think  the  lured  man’s  wife  sets  forth 
.  very  plainly  why  the  children  leave  the 
farm  and  go  to  the  city.  Why  arc  these 
farmers  so  hard-hearted  towards  their 
employees  and  their  families  ns  not  to 
furnish  them  the  salaries  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  ns  those  enjoyed  by  the  city 
dwellers?  I  believe  that  it  is  because 
the  farmers  do  not  get  cost  for  their 
products,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  00 
per  cent  do  not  even  know  the  cost  of 
their  products,  because  they  do  not  keep 
cost  accounts.  I  am  informed  that  the 
average  Incorue  per  farm  in  this  Stale  is 
about  $800  per  annum.  Now  after  pay¬ 
ing  the  hired  man  $600,  T  wish  his  wife 
or  anyone  else  would  show  me  how  the 
farmer  can  pay  his  taxes,  live  and  in¬ 
stall  all  modern  conveniences  the  same 
as  in  the  city,  because  1  would  like  to 
have  them  the  same  as  T  had  in  the  city. 

I  believe  that  if  we  would  educate  all 
the  farmers  to  keep  daily  cost  accounts 
of  each  product  the  methods  of  farming 
would  soon  he  revolutionized,  and  if  all 
the  tax  laws,  of  which  we  read  so  much, 
would  he  repealed,  except  certain  import 
duties  and  the  income  tax.  so  graduated 
as  to  place  the  burden  on  those  best  able 
to  carry  it,  it  would  not  be  many  years 
until  tbe  farmers  could  compete  with  any 
other  industry  so  far  as  wages  are  con¬ 
cerned.  and  living  conditions  on  the  farm 
would  become  such  that  you  could  not 
drive  the  children  nor  the  hired  man 
away  from  the  farm.  Some  people  tell 
me  my  plan  would  not  work  out.  T  wish 
some  of  the  renders  of  Tub  R.  K.-T. 
would  tell  me  tr)n/  this  plan  would  not 
work  out.  and  if  so,  tell  ns  how  to  remedy 
these  conditions  instead  of  complaining 
about  them.  _  n.  J.  WEiiNEH. 

Pennsylvania. 


As  an  Employer  Sees  It 

In  his  item  of  December  3  Paul  Wood- 
nutt  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head, 
hut  he  does  not  hit  hard  enough.  Every 
word  he  says  is  true;  we  hear  of  the 
armies  of  unemployed,  but  where  are 
they?  Try  to  get  a  man  and  see  whal 
you  will  run  up  against.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  asked  is,  ‘‘What  will  you  pay?” 
Efficiency  is  not  important.  That  does 
not  count.  The  only  thing  is  short  hours 
and  lug  wages,  and  give  as  little  in  re¬ 
turn  as  possible.  If  i lie  boss  is  one  who 
works  himself  he  may  get  a  man  who 
will  follow  for  a  time,  part  of  the  way, 
hut  will  not  stick  :  will  try  to  find  an 
easier  job. 

The  papers  are  full  of  advertisements 
of  men  looking  for  jobs.  Answer  these 
advertisements,  enclose  an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope,  and  one  might  possibly 
get  a  reply,  hut  no  results.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  applicants  are  looking 
for  positions  such  as  estate  managers, 
superintendents  and  farm  managers. 
There  are  not  jobs  enough  of  I  his  des¬ 
cription  to  go  around;  so  what  will  the 
boss  do  for  a  real  farmer,  one  who  knows 
how  to  go  on  and  get  results  on  a  small 
farm  where  hut  one  or  'two  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  and  the  owner  absent  much  of 
the  time? 

Page  1 176.  “Hired  Man”  states  that 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  not  consid¬ 
erate.  I  believe  he  is  just  a  little  iu 
error  in  this  statement.  If  he  is  not.  the 
farmer  might  better  sell  his  farm.  The 
hired  man  should  have  good  comfortable 
living  quarters,  with  conveniences  as  far 
ns  possible.  A  man  with  five  children 
should  have  more  than  one  quart  of  milk 
a  day;  he  should  have  six  quarts.  If  lie 
is  furnished  wood  for  fuel,  lie  should  be 
permitted  to  get  it  on  the  farmer’s  time. 
Tf  he  is  in  the  barn  at  5  a.  m.  milking, 
he  should  be  done  with  all  work  and 


chores  at  6  at  night,  unless  he  has  some 
hay  out  that  might  get  wet  by  leaving. 
Should  have  a  good  garden  and  time  to 
work  it  ;  have  all  the  vegetables  lie  is 
able  to  use.  and  plentv  of  fruit  as  far  as 
possible.  I  believe  there  are  plenty  of 
legal  holidays  if  the  man  is  disposed  to 
take  them,  and  should  be  allowed  a  day 
off  to  attend  the  county  fair,  and  take 
the  family;  certainly  lie  should  he  al- 
lnwed  the  use  of  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
town  when  necessary  for  shopping. 

1  believe  if  the  hired  man  will  give  the 
farmer  the  very  best  there  is  in  him.  the 
farmer  will  show  bis  appreciation  iu 
many  ways,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
hired  man  will  not  be  looking  for  another 
job. 

Concerning  the  statement  of  the  “Hired 
Man’s  Wife,”  page  1  176.  If  this  man 
had  such  a  job  as  described,  lie  had  no 
reason  to  look  for  a  job  on  a  farm,  as 
most  farmers  would  he  glad  to  have  such 
n  place.  Tt  would  pay  better  than  the 
fvn.  A  farmer  cannot  pay  such  wages 
and  grant  the  privileges.  Tt  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  furnish  ice  cream 
every  day.  and  cigarettes  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  With  a  pretty  cottage  on 
a  modern  farm  there  should  he  running 
water,  the  same  as  at  the  barns.  The 
rusty  pump  might  he  helped  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  kero- 
sen,'.  Arid  a  Charming  employer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  most  desirable.  The  hired  man's 
wife  who  1ms  a  good  paying  office  job  in 
the  city  could  hardly  be  considered  more 
than  could  the  colored  washwoman  with 
the  bank  account.  This  man  and  woman 
should  have  weighed  tin*  matter  wall  be¬ 
fore  they  ever  took  a  lob  on  a  farm,  and 
I  wonder  that  they  stayed  the  year  out. 

If  there  is  any  real  old-fashioned  hired 
man,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  his 
work  anil  work  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  boss,  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  jobs 
for  him  any  time.  T'nless  the  farmer  can 
find  such  men  he  will  be  obliged  to  give 
tip  farming.  W.  W. 

Massachusetts. 


Hired  Help  vs.  Partnership  Help 

Your  fir*-t  editorial,  December  18  issue, 
asks  for  articles  on  hired  help.  T  submit 
this  to  your  readers.  The  tenant-partner 
we  have  now,  in  a  house  within  call,  one 
Summer  was  unable  to  hire  or  borrow  a 
neighbor  to  help  “save  his  crop,"  so  he 
hung  a  lantern  around  his  neck  and 
worked  until  midnight,  and  was  up  before 
sunrise  and  in  the  field.  This  he  did  for 
about  10  days.  IJo  is  “getting  on."  The 
hired  man  instance  noted  was  of  n  farmer 
In  Howard  County,  Maryland,  near 
Washington,  who  had  a  field  of  pea  or 
Hover  hay  ready  for  carting.  A  storm 
was  coming  tip.  The  men,  having  done 
their  eight  hours,  were  about  to  take  the 
wagon  to  the  barn  about  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  sunset.  The  farmer  asked  them  to 
finish.  They  refused.  He  got  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  help  him  finish  carting, 
while  the  three  men.  at  $4  a  day.  sat  on 
the  fence  and  growled  because  supper  was 
to  he  late.  Now  which  would  you  rather 
have,  a  partner-helper  who  has  an  in¬ 
terest  iu  his  Crop  and  yours,  or  a  hired 
man  who  is  only  interested  in  eight  hours 
a  day  and  $4?  The  eight  hours  can  be 
slighted  as  much  as  he  dares,  hut  the  $4 
must  have  100  cents  in  every  dollar. 

This  partner-farmer  has  his  house 
rent,  wood,  garden  and  a  parr  of  the 
crop.  It  is  his  crop,  to  work  as  he  likes, 
unless  he  actually  neglects  it.  The  better 
he  tends  it.  the  more  he  has.  This  farmer 
1ms  a  horse,  so  he  has  a  larger  share 
than  if  he  had  only  liis  bare  hands.  His 
farm  crops  likolv  will  clear  him  $1,000. 
and  he  is  an  independent  American,  hav¬ 
ing  no  hoss.  Another  important  product 
for  the.  tenant  is  poultry,  nil  his  own,  to 
which  he  feeds  his  own  share  of  the  grain. 
This  tenant’s  wife  has  a  Tiiiv  flock  of 
Anconas.  And  yet  the  farm  press  seems 
inimical  to  the  tenant  system,  and  it  is 
seldom  a  word  in  its  favor  is  allowed  to 
be  printed.  ei.kert  wakeman. 

Maryland. 


Powers  of  Administrator 

A  woman  living  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  owning  real  estate  in  Now 
Jersey,  dies,  leaving  a  hushtlud.  but  no 
children.  In  case  the  husband  is  ap¬ 
pointed  administrator  of  the  estate,  has 
ie  the  right  to  sell  any  of  the  property 
at  any  time,  or  for  any  price  that  he  may 
see  lit.  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  other  heirs,  and  '>•«*  a  good  deed 
and  title  for  the  property?  Does  a  deed 
have  to  la*  signed  in  the  presence  of  a 
commissioner  of  deeds  to  be  valid? 

IT.  Tt.  T.. 

An  administrator  of  the  goods,  chattels, 
and  credits  of  a  deceased  person  has  no 
riHtt  to  sell  real  property,  except  for  the 
payment,  of  debts,  fttuorrl  expenses  or  ex¬ 
penses  of  administration,  and  then  only 
by  order  of  the  court.  If  the  real  prop¬ 
erty*  in  question  was  in  the  name  of  both 
the  husband  and  wife  as  joint,  tenants  or 
tenants  bv  the  entirety,  the  real  property- 
passed  to  the  hnsbayd  without  any  process 
ot  law  whatever,  and  he  may  sell  the  same 
after  her  death.  Deeds  may  he  executed 
before  any  officer  authorizd  by  law  to  take 
the  proof  and  acknowledgment  of  deeds. 

N.  T. 
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This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
is  Yours  FREE  for  the  Asking 

THIS  new  and  complete  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
will  bring  you  the  full  advantage  of  all  our  Fifty 
Years’  experience  in  creating  low  prices  on  goods  of 
standard  serviceable  quality. 

For  every  reader  of  this  paper  one  copy  of  this  book 
is  ready — waiting  here  to  be  mailed  to  you.  Simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  below  and  one  copy  of  this  complete 
Golden  Anniversary  Book  will  be  sent  you  Free. 


Today  the  price  you  pay  for  goods 
is  a  matter  of  where  you  buy. 

There  is  no  standard  for  prices  since 
the  war.  You  must  compare  prices  now. 

People  in  large  cities  compare  prices 
by  shopping  from  store  to  store.  You, 
too,  should  compare  prices — by  having 
in  your  home  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue. 

Every  price  this  book  quotes  is  based 
uponthenew  low  costsof  raw  materials. 

It  is  filled  with  new  merchandise 
bought  at  the  new  low  prices  and  puts 
before  the  public  the  right  price — the 
lowest  price  you  need  pay  for  anything 
you  buy. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  mare  modern  and  complete 
from  wall  paper  to  curtains,  lighting 
fixtur?s  to  rugs — everythingat  Money- 
Saving  Prices. 

For  Women:  All  the  newest  and 
best  New  York  Fashions — selected  by 
Ward’s  own  fashion  experts. 

For  Men:  Everything  a  man  needs 
from  clothing  to  tools — everything  for 
the  farm  and  farmer’s  use.  Everything 
at  guaranteed,  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Fort  Worth 
Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  / 


We  picture  ab*  ve  your  copy  of  our 
Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

And  on  this  picture  you  may  read 
the  policy  that  has  been  Montgomery 
Ward’s  for  Fifty  Years. 

Today  this  great  new-old  institution 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  marches 
in  the  lead  among  all  the  alert,  progres¬ 
sive,  low-price-makingbusi  ness  houses 
of  America. 

It  is  a  house  of  experts  searching 
the  markets  with  ready  cash,  buying 
at  today’s  lowest  prices  for  YOU. 

Every  page  in  this  great  new  50th 
Anniversary  Catalogue  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Ward’s — that  of  progress  in 
service  and  saving  for  you. 

And  this  page1  is  published  to  tell  you 
personally  the  story  of  Ward’s  and  the 
dollars  you,  too,  may  save  in  buying  at 
Ward's.  The  opportunity  is  now  yours. 
You  need  simply  fill  in  the  coupon  S\ 
below. 

Mail  this  coupon  ^ 

to  the  one  of  our  *  **-t>4 

five  houses  that  S  To  > 

is  nearest  you.  S  MONTGOMERY 

y  '  WARD  &  CO. 
y  Chicace  Kansas  City 
y  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth 

a  Portland.  Ore. 

.  r  (Mall  this  coupon  to  tho  houa. 

f  n«are»t  you) 

S  Please  mail  my  tree  copy  of  Ward’s 
y*  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue. 

/  Name _ 


Address. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  the  thing 
which  seems  to  do  most  to  upset  progress 
and  keep  a  fence  of  prejudice  between 
human  beiugs  who  ought  to  co-operate. 
It  is  a  lack  of  charitable  understanding — 
a  failure  to  understand  or  admit  “the 
other  side  of  the  case."  Many  of  us  are 
one-sided,  and  the  habit  of  considering 
our  side  first  and  last  grows  upon  us.  in 
spite  of  reason  or  study  or  experience. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  get  very  far  along 
the  road  unless  he  has  fixed  and  solid 
opinions.  You  cannot  make  any  mark 
in  history  with  the  flat  side  of  a  knife. 
A  flabby,  cowardly  mind,  always  agree¬ 
ing  with  auy  mind  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  is  like  a  disease  in  its  effect 
upon  youth — either  of  years  or  mental 
capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  uses  only  the  edge  of  the  knife  in 
his  contact  with  others  usually  cuts  too 
deep  and  leaves  wounds  and  soars  which 
might  be  healed  with  gentler  treatment. 
If  we  go  deeper  into  this  prejudice  and 
bigoted  opinion,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
due  chiefly  to  two  things — lack  of  under¬ 
standing  and  unwillingness  to  admit  that 
we  are  wrong  The  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  may  result  from  various  causes.  As 
a  rule,  i  think  the  beginning  is  Innocent 
enough,  but  the  thing  becomes  fixed  in 
mind.  It  becomes  a  habit  of  thought, 
and  many  of  us  would  permit  the  los-s  of 
a  hai  ’  before  we  will  admit  that  we  are 
"mistaken  in  our  judgment.”  If  you  tell 
me  that  some  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history  have  been  brought  about  through 
the  obstinate  and  narrow  "bigotry"  of 
some  determined  man,  1  will  agree  to 
show  you  for  each  such  case  half  a  dozen 
other-  which  have  meant  misery  and 
.wickedness  resulting  from  just  such  a 
bigoted  stand. 

*  *  :)e  *  * 

But  no  man  should  attempt  to  sermon¬ 
ize  about  such  things  unless  lie  is  willing 
to  take  bis  own  medicine.  The  trouble 
with  many  preachers  seems  to  be  that 
when  they  step  out  of  the  pulpit  they 
forget  that  practice  and  preaching  begin 
with  i he  same  letter.  An  experience  of 
my  own  explains  how  some  of  these  large 
stories  and  prejudiced  views  get  into  the 
language.  Some  time  ago  the  statement 
was  made  that  we  had  some  tdd  apple 
trees  in  the  orchard,  near  our  barn,  that 
are  about  70  feet  high  !  I  think  there 
was  a  misprint.  I  meant  to  say  00,  hut  a 
figure  7  worked  in  at  the  wrung  place, 
and  you  must  always  stand  for  printed 
figures.  The  tree  looked  the  part  surely 
as  you  stand  on  the  ground  and  look  into 
the  air.  It  seemed  to  stand  up  above  the 
windmill,  aud  did  I  not  pay  for  a  (50-foot 
mill?  The  imagination  grows  as  you 
gaze  up  toward  the  sky.  It  is  lar  easier 
to  manufacture  distance  as  you  look  up 
than  when  you  dig  down  into  the  ground. 
Of  course,  I  should  have  measured  the 
tree  before  making  such  a  statement,  but 
I  thought  the  word  “about"  would  cover 
it.  so  1  ran  my  eye  up  in  the  air  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  But  who  can  escape 
the  thousands  of  eyes  which  scan  this 
paper?  Clark  Allis,  an  old-time  fruit 
grower,  with  many  old  tree's,  claimed  that 
there  is  no  apple  tree  70  feet  high,  and  lie 
challenged  me  to  have  this  one  measured. 
So  at  the  holidays  one  of  the  boys  came 
home  from  au  engineering  school,  and  I 
asked  him  to  measure  that  tree  accurately. 
He  did  it  by  getting  angles  and  men  sat¬ 
ing  distances  on  the  ground — and  I 
walked  off  and  left  him  free  to  figure  it 
out.  The  figures  show  that  my  “70-foot 
tree”  is  exactly  -10  feet  S  inches  high  1 
Well,  it  was  a  shock,  but  a  useful  one. 
That  tree  does  look  mighty  tall  as  you 
stand  on  the  ground  and  look  up.  but  the 
human  eye  cannot  compete  with  cold  fig¬ 
ures  when  it  comes  to  making  an  accurate 
statement. 

$  *  *  *  * 

We  have  hud  a  number  of  such  cases  to 
prove  the  need  of  careful  figuring.  We 
bought  a  field  of  standing  grass  once. 
As  we  looked  across  the  field  the  crop 
seemed  over  four  feet  high,  aud  we  put 
the  tonnage  at  a  good  figure.  When  we 
came  to  cut  it  we  found  the  grass  so  thin 
that  it  did  not  come  up  to  half  our  esti¬ 
mate.  We  have  bought  much  chicken 
manure  after  estimating  the  amount  in  a 
pile  and  paying  so  much  a  ton.  Out  of 
curiosity  we  ran  a  few  loads  over  the 
ccales.  and  we  find  we  were  all  off  in  our 
estimate.  Now  every  load  is  weighed,  and 
we  pay  for  what  the  weigher's  statement 
shows.  There  are  some  men  with  a  well- 
trained  eye  who  can  make  vejy  close  esti¬ 
mates  of  weights-  and  measures,  but  I 
fear  that,  in  some  instances,  most  of  us 
get  it  about  as  close  as  I  did  on  the  tree. 
I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  have  no  70- 
foot  apple  trees  at  Hope  Farm,  but  if  any 
reader  can  prove  that  such  skyscrapers 
are  growing  in  America,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  him.  The  in  formation  will  show 
that,  my  imagination  may  be  right  if  my 
figures  were  wrong.  Of  course.  1  might 
say  that  this  tree  has  been  pruned  or  cut 
back  or  get  up  some  other  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse.  That,  however,  would  he  worse 
than  the  original  guess.  I  see  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stand  up  and  admit  that  it  was 


an  honest  guess,  though  that  will  prove 
that  I  am  a  poor  guesser.  Many  state¬ 
ments  are  based  on  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  not  always  entirely  honest,  I  fear. 
They  cannot  always  be  settled  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  tree.  It  is  a  great  tiling  to  keep 
our  eyes  in  the  air  at  tins  ami  thus  got 
the  larger  view  of  life;  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  place  for  our  feet  is 
right  on  the  ground.  I  have  an  idea  that 
some  of  the  statistics  aud  agricultural  re¬ 
ports  that  we  quote  so  freely  are  just 
nhmit  as  accurate  as  my  tree  estimate. 
Some  of  the  records  of  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  seem  to  be  made  up  by  observing 
the  figures  of  a  very  small  unit  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  them  so  as  to  get  the  probable 
average  for  on  acre  or  more.  In  some 
cases  that  is  about  us  accurate  as  measur¬ 
ing  the  tree  with  the  eye. 

There  are  many  old  notions  and  preju¬ 
dices  which  start  with  less  foundation  of 
fact  than  the  story  about  my  tree.  I 
have  told  before  now  of  my  experience 
with  sulphur  and  molasses  as  a  boy.  In 
those  days  people  usually  “came  out”  in 
Spring  looking  about  a-  vigorous  as  a 
woodchuck  after  his  Winter's  sleep.  Most 
of  ns  had  boils,  more  or  less  "malaria.”  no 
appetite,  and  "Spring  pains."  The  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  thi>  condition  was  brim¬ 
stone  and  molasses.  This  meant  the  or¬ 
dinary  fine  sulphur  mixed  with  thick 
"New  Orleans"  molasses.  We  took  it 
out  of  a  big  iron  spoon  every  morning, 
and  my  aunt  stood  over  me  like  an  aveng¬ 
ing  fate  to  make  sure  that  I  licked  the 
spoon  clean.  This  was  considered  a  stand- 
and  remedy  for  till  ills,  from  toothache  to 
tuberculosis,  and  you  could  find  citizens 
in  our  neighborhood  ready  to  take  oatli 
that  it  had  cured  all  their  ills.  I  remem¬ 
ber  particularly  the  time  when  the  potato 
bugs  first  hit  New  England.  They  cleaned 
nit  our  crop  that  year  while  we  stood  by. 
not  knowing  how  to  fight  them.  I  was 
kept  busy  picking  the  bugs  off  into  a 
pan.  but  it  seemed  as  if  by  the  time  I  got 
to  the  end  of  the  row  the  vinos  were  cov¬ 
ered  once  more.  That  year  we  had  no 
potatoes,  and  in  their  place  we  ate  yellow 
turnips  and  carrots.  In  those  days  no 
one  dreamed  of  opening  a  window  at 
night.  Fuel  cost  too  much.  What  was 
the  use  trying  to  heat  “ail  outdoors”? 
Every  window  was  shut  tight,  and  there 
was  a  bank  of  manure  or  straw  around 
the  house  to  keep  out  the  air.  The  cow 
usually  went  dry  in  Winter,  so  as  to 
save  feed.  Down  in  the  cellar  we  had  a 
bin  full  of  potatoes,  a  pig  salted  down,  a 
few  carrots,  a  few  apples,  ha  f  a  bushel 
of  beans,  a  string  of  sucked  herring,  and 
a  salted  cod.  This,  with  while  bread, 
doughnuts  and  eurumeal  mush,  repre¬ 
sented  our  Winter  food — aud  we  won¬ 
dered  why  Spring  brought  us  a  load  of 
boils  aud  pains.  Now.  the  year  that 
potato  crop  failed  two  things  happened  — 
we  were  obliged  to  "winter"  on  yellow 
turnips,  and  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window 
of  the  room  where  I  slept  was  broken. 
T  broke  it  with  a  stone,  and  as  punish¬ 
ment  the  wind  was  permitted  to  blow  in 
at  me  every  night,  although  I  stuffed  a 
cloth  in  the  hole. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  (be  Spring  following  that  Win¬ 
ter  1  had  practically  no  boils  aud  felt  so 
chipper  and  worked  so  well  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  treatment  was  abandoned !  My 
undo  read  somewhere  that  yellow  turnips 
contain  considerable  sulphur,  and  he  was 
therefore  confirmed  in  lus  belief  that  sul¬ 
phur  is  a  sovereign  remedy.  It  looked 
plausible  to  me.  No  man  gets  very  far 
away  from  the  convictions  of  his  first  25 
years,  and  for  over  half  a  century  I  went 
about  giving  this  experience  with  yellow 
turnips  as  proof  of  the  great  value  of  the 
sulphur  treatment.  Then  I>r.  Osborne 
went  digging  after  vitandnes  in  our  food, 
lie  told  me  that  the  sulphur  had  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  turnips 
supplied  vitamines  in  greater  quantities 
than  the  potatoes.  The  pork,  cornmeal, 
doughnuts,  and  salt  fish  had  given  us 
l’ew.  if  any,  of  these  vitamines,  and  we 
had  been  breathing  poisoned  air  all  night 
in  that  close  house.  That  explained  the 
Spring  boils  and  aches.  The  molasses 
may  pave  helped  by  supplying  vitamines. 
but  the  sulphur  was  nut  a  “cure."  That 
broken  window  ami  the  vitamines  in  the 
yellow  turnips  had  done  the  trick  for  me. 
No  more  Spring  sulphur  for  me  or  my 
folks.  Milk,  apples,  vegetables,  and  fresh 
air  beat  all  the  molasses  and  brimstone. 
Prescott,  in  his  “Conquest  of  Mexico,” 
telle  how  a  Spaniard  permitted  bis  com¬ 
manders  to  lower  him  down  into  a  vol¬ 
cano.  that  be  might  scrape  sulphur  off  the 
sides,  while  he  hung  over  a  roaring  and 
smoking  abyss !  Some  of  the.  folks  iu  our 
old  town  would  have  been  almost  ready 
to  do  that,  rather  than  go  without.  "Spring 
medicine"  for  the  family.  The  chances 
are  that  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
have  notions  and  prejudices  just  about  as 
lacking  in  real  foundation  as  that  old 
sulphur  remedy.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  great  service  yu  can  give  to  hu¬ 
manity?  Get  rid  of  some  of  those  old 
ideas  which  we  have  blindly  followed  for 
years  without  knowing  just  why.  We  have 
come  to  a  new  period  in  the  world’s  liis- 
torv  The  great  war  blew  tilings  up,  and 
they  cannot  M*ttlp  down  just  as  they  were 
before.  Few  people  want  them  to  do  so. 
Unless  people  of  middle  age  or  older  can 
realize  how  the  world  is  changing  and 
take  hold  of  the  problem  with  reason,  the 
situation  will  get.  away  from  its.  and  im¬ 
patient  youth,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
will  take  the  bit  in  tin*  teeth  and  run 
away.  If  we  have  figured  the  tree  too 
high,  we  must  admit  it.  If  sulphur  is  not 
the  true  remedy,  let’s  find  the  right  one 
aud  use  it.  n.  w.  o. 


I  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE), 


An  Open  House — 
Warm  All  Over 


Let  the  children,  who  must  play  indoors  in 
winter,  have  the  run  of  the  house. 

You  can  be  sure  of  heat  in  every  corner  of 
your  home  and  you’ll  be  sure  to  have  it  at  low 
fuel  cost,  if  you  install  an  International  Heater 
as  recommended  by  our  engineers. 

For  we  make  all  standard  types  and  sizes  of 
heaters  covering  a  wide  range  of  prices.  We 
have  a  reputation  of  over  75  years’  standing 
to  protect.  We  will  not  risk  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  sale.  Our  engineers  give  free,  unprejudiced 
advice.  What  they  will  recommend  for  your 
home  will  be  the  best  and  cheapest  for  you. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Information  Blank, 
which,  when  returned  to  us,  enables  our  En¬ 
gineers  to  advise  you  the  type  of  heater  that 
is  best  for  you.  This  costs  you  nothing,  but 
is  worth  much.  It  has  saved  many  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  correcting  mistakes,  Write  today. 


rnTERn/moiML 
OllEPIPE  H  E4TER 

RICH.  I!.  S.  TAT.  OFF 


Suited  to  more  homes  and 
small  buildings  than  any 
other  type  of  heater,  especially 
old  homes  now  using  stoves. 
It  is  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive.  (Our  1922  prices  are 
low. )  It  delivers  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh,  warmed  air  to 
every  corner  of  every  room, 
through  one  large  pipe  and 
register.  It  is  easy  to  install. 
Fuel  consumption  is  low. 
Write  for  Onepipe  Catalog. 


SInternatio  n  a  l 
Boilers  and 

Heaters  are  of 
the  same  high 
standard  as  our 
Hot  Water  Onepipe  Heat- 
Boiler  ers. 


Worm  Air 
Furnace 


Steam 

Boiler 


IHTERH4TIOH4L 

HE4TER  6-2^r«.s&, Y-  CO(t\PAYXY 


MICHIGAN  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 


NO  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE  IS  THOROUGHLY 
WASHED  AND  DRIED  BEFORE  PULVERIZING 

SOFT—  LIKE  CHALK 


QUICKLY  SOLUBLE 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  Country.  Capacity  1 800  Tons  Per  Day. 


NiTciuLOisr 


Gasoline  ENGINES 

\V  '.OfiA  \  Jfj  1  xh  •  3  -  S  -  7  and  I  2  H.  P. 

"■'jTranlkA  lt »»» •••nuae  entwine,  we  wont  roo  to  pul  a  "National  Chief”  to  work  at 

'iHlHflKv •  *  ^  our  .c*  no*  urx>votob«  mo*fc  riopendabli'  Klid  economical  cnrtn© 

||  '  —*n  engine  that you  are  prvud  to  own— th«  irrruteat  vain©  for  the  money. 

II  'll ffl  ffj  vfl‘J  ”'Ay  “"l®  If  w©  will  refund  every  c*©tu  you  nave  wait!  down  and 

If1 ¥  ■' 1  all  train*  porta  tiun  rxpPhMn  Pay  for  it  while  It  work#  for  you.  l>rop  us  a  pont 

“‘-T’  cartfami8©t  complete  description  of  these  engine*  and  our  tarypaymcnl  plan 

50  and  up;  10  Months  to  pay  iff  you  like 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheel*.  PACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  I 

any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

PM  Reduced  prices  Catalog  tree. 

cmrlnt  Mfg.Co.,  Box  391  Quincy. III. 


31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  ivn  minutes  from  anywhere,  Opposite  Penn.  Sta- 
lion.  (len.  I\  O.  'J00  new  modern  moms,  furnished 
by  Wnnnirialter.  $1.50  per  day.  S3  per  week.  Turk- 
i*li  bath  in  eoinioctiou,  50c.  Telephone  511— Chelsea 


msg/WEND  " SPRAYERS 

'  - - >4  GASPORT.  AX 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It  oral  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  i ittick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  deportment  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long;  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve 


The  Agricultural  College  and  the  Rich 

What  help  do  the  Slate  colleges  give 
to  the  farmer  by  encouraging  the  city  and 
town  man  to  have  a  home  garden,  fur¬ 
nishing  everything  possible  to  that  end? 
Again,  what  help  do  they  give  to  the 
farmer’s  wife  by  Using  all  means  to  en¬ 
courage  the  city  and  town  and  rich  men 
to  go  into  the  poultry  business?  I  have 
absolutely  no  objection  to  anyone  getting 
his  living  from  that  business,  but  why 
encourage  those  who  have  other  means  of 
getting  a  good  living  to  take  away  the 
farm  wife's  income?  MRS.  c.  P.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

We  like  to  feel  that  any  question  of 
this  sort  may  be  honestly  discussed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  lie  asked.  Is  it  true 
that  the  State  colleges  specially  encour¬ 
age  city  men  to  make  gardens,  or  rich 
farmers  to  put  up  poultry  plants?  Yon 
might  have  some  difficulty  iu  proving 
that.  These  colleges  are  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  classes  of  society — since  they 
arc  supported  by  the  general  government. 
As  all  pay  taxes  to  support  them,  all  are 
entitled  to  any  benefits  which  they  have 
to  offer.  That,  at  least,  is  the  theory. 
In  jact,  these  colleges  are  supposed  to 
benefit  the  entire  country  indirectly  by 
helping  the  farmers  directly,  and  we 
think  that  is  their  true  function.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  iu  many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  the  majority  of  the  students  do  not 
come  front  the  farm  at  all.  Many  of 
them  are  town  and  city  boys  who  never 
lived  on  a  farm,  and  have  little  thought 
of  ever  owning  one.  They  go  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  because  it.  offers  free 
tuition  in  a  sensible  and  strong  course  of 
study.  In  some  cases  there  arc  so  many 
of  such  students  that  they  influence  the 
character  and  point  of  view  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
when  we  consider  human  nature.  It  has 
not  been  our  observation  that  these  col¬ 
leges  cater  particularly  to  town  people 
or  rich  men.  They  issue  bulletins  and 
other  forms  of  information,  and  it  is  true 
that  in  some  cases  the  city  people  or  the 
rich  are  first  to  make  practical  use  of  it. 
The  college  cauuot  be  blamed  for  that. 
It  may  perhaps  be  criticized  for  uot  gain¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  less 
intelligent  or  slow-thinking  people,  but 
can  we  fairly  criticize  it  because  any  cer¬ 
tain  class  is  able  to  use  its  information 
quickly?  How  could  it  prevent  the  town 
people  or  the  rich  from  making  gardens 
or  poultry  houses? 


The  Railroad  Man's  Wages 

On  page  1458  Edward  .T.  Brunelle  has 
a  defence  of  the  railroad  man's  wages. 
On  the  face  of  it  his  letter  is  perfectly 
fair,  and  he  makes  out  Ills  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  wo  know  that  freight  rates 
are  now  double  what  they  were  iu  1915, 
and  we  also  know  that  the  railroads  are 
not  making  any  money.  There  seems  to 
be  a  nigger  in  the  fence  somewhere.  The 
average  man  would  not  say  that  $5.84 
per  day  was  much  too  high  a  wage  if 
the  worker  gives  value  received.  If  the 
railroad  man  works  a  day  and  gets  this 
amount,  and  if  he  really  only  receives 
$40.88  a  week,  he  is  not  receiving  too 
much,  even  though  he  is  receiving  two 
and  a  half  times  what  the  farm  laborer 
is.  The  fact  is  that  farm  labor  is  receiv¬ 
ing  too  little. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  the  claims 
of  the  railroad  worker  before  giving  him 
a  clean  bill.  Is  he  paid  by  the  day  or  by 
the  run?  Many  of  them  are  paid  by  the 
run.  and  if  a  train  has  passed  the  limits 
of  the  yard  and  is  called  back  to  pick  up 
another  car  or  so  of  perishable  freight. 
i 1  vomit*  us  two  days'  work,  writ  thouyh 
the  whole  run  Is  made  ir  less  than  eight 
hoars.  In  many  kinds  of  railroad  work 
the  working  of  even  five  minutes  after 
the  regular  day’s  work  is  finished  en¬ 
titles  the  man  to  five  hours'  pay.  Wreck¬ 
ing  crews  receive  time  and  a  Half,  and 
double  lime  for  sleeping  at  night  when 
on  n  wrecking  job.  It  Hikes  tnen  from 
three  unions  to  do  a  job  that  one  boy 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  tit  a  third  the 
wages  iu  half  the  time  in  the  shops. 

When  the  farmer  works  longer  hours 
than  bis  regular  day.  that  is.  when  he 
works  18  or  14  hours  instead  of  10  to 
I'd,  he  gets  less  for  it.  lie  certainly 
never  gets  a  higher  rate  per  hour.  I, 
for  one.  am  unable  to  see  why  the  hour 
after  the  eight-hour  or  the  seven-hour 
tlttv  should  be  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hour  just  before  it. 

The  railroad  man  will  tell  about  how 
arduous  his  toll  is,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay  and  should 
have  his  hours  of  labor  shortened.  This 
is  the  veriest  bull.  The  writer  has  two 
good  friends  who  uever  worked  a  day  on 
a  railroad  iu  their  lives  aud  who  never 


worked  much  at  anything  else,  who 
helped  work  their  way  through  college 
by  braking  on  the  New  York  Central  out 
of  Syracuse  in  the  Hummer  of  1920. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  a  picnic. 
They  lived  in  the  caboose,  one  of  the 
brake  men  doing  the  cooking  for  the 
bunch  while  on  the  job,  hence  had  small 
expenses,  and  they  made — not  $0.48  a 
day,  which  Mr.  Brunelle  says  he  received 
at  that  time,  but  an  average  of  $75  a 
week.  One  week  their  wages  dropped  to 
only  $40,  and  they  were  going  to  quit 
right  there,  but  they  picked  up  again  the 
uexf  week. 

Now  these  men  would  have  been  able 
to  really  earn  about  $40  a  month  on  a 
farm,  aud  possibly  would  have  been  aide 
to  get  $00.  As  it  was,  they  got.  over 
$800.  The  farmers  who  were  raising 
crops  that  Hummer  got — let’s  see — what 
did  they  get?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  what 
they  got.  They  got  stung  good  and 
plenty.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Brunelle  will 
look  over  fanning  conditions,  and  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  railroad  for  this  time,  he 
will  be  able  to  see  why  the  farmers  are 
kicking. 

The  railroad  labor  board  lias  done 
away  with  a  lot  of  the  foolish  regula¬ 
tions.  and  let  us  hope  they  will  do  away 
with  a  lot  more.  Wages  are  coining  down 
a  little.  We  do  not  want  wages  too  low 
in  the  city,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the 
farmer  being  able  to  sell  to  the  city  man 
ns  well  as  upon  his  being  able  to  buy 
from  him,  but  when  the  farmer  gets  noth¬ 
ing,  while  the  city  man’s  wages  remain  at 
*200  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  normal,  it  is 
a  little  out  of  line.  a.  h.  degkaek. 


That  “White  Elephant"  Horse 

[We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  print  discussions 
of  personal  matters  in  Tine  R.  N.-Y. 
Having  given  one  side  of  this  horse  case, 
on  page  1471,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
let  the  other  party  tell  Ids  story.  This 
ends  the  discussion,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  like  it.  1 

I  noted  in  Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  a  piece  under 
the  caption  *‘A  Horse  Becomes  a  White 
Elephant.”  I  plead  guilty  of  being  the 
seller.  Now  for  my  side : 

Previous  to  the  buying  of  this  horse 
bv  the  father  I  loaned  him  $150.  took 
chattel  mortgage  on  some  cows,  lie  has 
sold  some  of  the  cows  and  kept  the 
money,  and  every  year  I  have  been  going 
myself  and  getting  mortgage  renewed,  he 
paving  no  attention  to  it.  Ho  bought  the 
horse  on  trial,  lie  says,  to  use  a  few 
days,  but  it  was  a  few  mouths,  long 
enough  to  do  all  his  Fall  harvesting,  his 
Fall  sowing  of  wheat  aud  all  other  Fall 
work  that  goes  with  farming,  and  in  the 
meantime  his  soil  used  the  liorse  nights. 
One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  that  he  did  not  want  the  horse, 
and  that  he  would  take  horse  to  one  of 
my  pastures.  He  never  asked  how  much 
I  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  horse.  A  few 
weeks  later  his  son  came  to  me  and 
wanted  to  buy  the  horse,  and  I  said  to 
son  :  “Your  father  does  not  seem  to 
want  the  horse.”  but  son  told  me  that  he 
was  buying  the  horse  for  himself,  and 
that  he  would  cut  me  25  cords  of  wood. 
T  told  son  that  he  would  better  cut  the 
wood  before  he  took  the  horse,  but  he 
went  ami  took  the  horse  home.  He  used 
it,  and  his  father  used  it-  The  son  finally 
cut  10  cords  of  wood  in  the  block  and 
then  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  until  it 
nearly  rotted,  and  when  I  saw  that  he 
did  not  attend  to  it  I  went  and  piled  it 
and  found  10  cords.  Finally  son  went  to 
neighboring  Htnte  and  married. 

In  Fall  of  1920.  when  it  was  nearly 
Winter,  and  when  one  cannot  give  second- 
eluss  horses  away,  the  father  offered  me 
the  liorse.  but  I  did  not  want  it.  Ho  he 
kept  the  horse  through  Winter  and 
through  the  Hummer,  and  I  have  seen 
them  use  the  horse.  In  the  Fall,  1921, 
he  came  to  me  again,  when  I  cannot  dis¬ 
pose  of  it,  and  offered  rne  the  horse.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  Ibis  time  1  have  not  tried  to  col¬ 
lect  on  the  horse  or  charge  him  for  the 
use  of  same,  and  during  all  this  time  the 
'•battel  mortgage  remains  unpaid.  I  told 
him  that  if  lie  would  offer  me  the  horse 
in  the  Spring  I  would  gladly  take  him. 
so  he  finally  asked  me  wliat  I  would  take 
to  settle,  and  I  told  him  $15.  I  would 
rather  lose  any  time  than  to  be  involved 
in  litigation.  william  l.  rollman. 


Justice  to  the  Weak 

After  having  read  the  article  by  Jituzo 
Kishi  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
auswer  him  and  tell  him  that  1  perfectly 
agree  with  him.  Tic  may  not  be  a  Christian 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  yet  his  motto 
seems  to  be,  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you.”  To  those 
people  who  doubt  his  statement  that  the 
most  tnerciless  exploiters  of  weak  peoples 
have  come  from  the  European,  tile  Chris¬ 
tian  countries.  T  would  advise  those  to 
read  ttie  book  “Why  War?”,  by  Frederick 
Howe.  It  will  give  them  a  very  dear  idea 
why  the  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
driving  the  public  into  such  intense  hatred 
ot  the  Japanese.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
less  intelligent  of  this  nation  shall  wake 
up  and  open  their  eyes  to  a  few  things 
which  are  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

New  York.  mrs.  v.  w. 


BATAVIA  TIRES -Direct  to  you 

"  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty — Oversize  30x3  h  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland — ’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords, 


Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  on  Fabrics  up  to  andincluding  the  third  postal  zone 


SIZE 

Style 

PRICE 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

Bead 

FABRIC  CORD 

FABRIC  CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

$20  00 

30  x  3 

4« 

— 

8.00 

32  x  41/2 

SS 

23.00  34.00 

30  x  3'/2 

9.50  15.00 

33  x  4l/2 

ss 

25.00  36.00 

32  x  3'/2 

“ 

ss 

12.50  20.00 

34  x  4>/2 

— 

ss 

27.50  38.00 

34  x  V/z 

ti 

ss 

13.50 

35  x  41/2 

- - 

ss 

28.50 

31  x  4 

II 

— 

14  50 

36  x  4  Vi 

ss 

29.00 

32  x  4 

ss 

15.50  27.00 

37  x  4 Vi 

QD  . 

29  50 

33x4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50  28.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

40.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50  29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00  45.00 

35  x  4 

ss 

18.50  | 

37x5 

!  QD 

ss 

34.50  | 

We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT 
YOURSELF 
WITH  THIS 


AUTOMATIC 


V  Rigs  of  ' 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


Perhapsonly  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  will  burglars  break  in¬ 
to  your  home.  Imagine  the  horror  of  having  yon* 
wife  and  children  at  the  mervy  ot  brutal  thieves,  absolutely 
helpless.  Before  this  happens  to  your  family,  order  this  de¬ 
pendable  AUTOMATIC  today  and  he  always  fully  protect¬ 
ed.  This  wonderful  automatic  is  on  ideal  weapon  to  carry  in 
the  pocket  or  keep  around  the  house.  It  ties  flat  in  pocket 
end  HAS  DOUBLE  SAFETY  which  prevents  accidental 
discharge.  Comfortablecheekered  gr  p,  perfect  aim,  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  steel  finish  rifled  barrel.  Shoots  seven  shots. 

CrMn  NH  MflVFV  Send  us  today  your  name,  nd- 
•JL11D  ti U  I'lUlU.  1  dress  and  mention  number  of 
Automatic  yoo  want.  We  ship  by  return  mail.  Pay  post¬ 
man  on  arrival,  our  price,  plus  postage.  . 

No.  U4,  dS  cal.  seven  shots, blue  steel.  Special  §Q  73 
bargain  at  our  price  of  only 
No.  51*, __ Steal,  same  as  above,  seven  shots.  $  J  J  00 

Military  ' 

Model— Shoots 

lOShots 

without  reloading 

EXTRA 

No.  1014,  3'i  cjtt.  This  Military 
inode!  is  slightly  larger  than 
theft  1.00 automatic,.  Btuesteel 
Our  special  price,  only  -  -  - 


World  Famous  Automatic 

it  MAUSER 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  flue  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  //ly.t-pe-r.  r  Order tf  Rips,  ltd  JacM  end  Yel- 
iOK  JarZft  Tra. rti'oo  Pols/#  Sprayers.  Rucbel,  Barrel 
and  ficuysart  Sjvjvcr?,  //urof  Rumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  wilt  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  3tr.iiner  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
foi  latoratalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SENIOR 
LEADER 
Pmver  Orchard 

Sprayer  _ 

Field  Force  Pui*p  Co.,  Dept.  2 


X  acasi|ne 
i  with  this  gun. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

i  BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  vears’  use.  It 
.will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  ab*iit  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FHEK  TO  V T  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  Do  IT  NOW  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Eetab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Powerful  and  aecnrate.  Shoots 
.  IP  *hots,  flat  shaped,  comfortable  grip, 
fixed  accurate  sights,  two  safety  devices, 
blue  iVi.  J.M4  <1  iicn  No.  2014  ^50 


6  shot,  popular  swing  out  mcdel 
revolver.  '•Nickel"  or  "blue  — , 
steel.”  checkered  grip.  -m 
No.  I'd 4  S9  cal.  -  -  thl'ToU 

No.  3014,  38  cal..  419.  *  * 


TWICE  55  Community  Songs 

Used  Everywhere  for  Home 
and  Social  Singing.  ^ 

I5crs;  7 copies:  S19<?  prepaid. 
C.C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO.  Boston. 


LUGERI 


Genuine 
German 

No.  3514,  so  cal.  Shoots  9  shots 
Don’t  be  fooled  by  automatics 
that  look  like  a  LUGKK.  Quantity  pur¬ 
chase-  i  cable  us  to  soil  this  GENUINE 
LUGERatthis  lew  price.  Latest  model. safe¬ 
ty  device,  automatic  magazine  S*>*i50 
ejector.  Eig  bargain.  Our  price  «Cj 

ALL  BRAND  NEW  GOODS 

The  above  Automatics  shoot  alt  standard  makes 
ot  Automatic  rarlrutges  Don't  watt.  Absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  alter  examination  or  money  buck.  Order 
these  parcaiits  today  Just  -end  (write  clearly!  your  name, 
address  and  the  Number  of  the  Automatic  you  want  Sena 
nocash.  Wcshipby  return  mail  Pay  postman  on  arrival  our 
price  plus  postage  Send  for  fro  catalog  to  Dept.  C  lit, 

GUARANTEE  TRADING  CO. 

54  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Famous  Frederick  Co.  Lime 

A  MINE  OF  WEALTH  TO  FARMERS 
- Manufactured  by - 

M.  J.  GROVE  LIME  CO, 

Lime  Kiln,  Maryland 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in  one  book. 
Easily  kepi.  Net  results  shown  at  any 
time.  Oood  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  S1.25 

For  Sale  by— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  VV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BVSJXESS  FA  7t3fXR’&  FA  PER 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  anil  Suburban  Homer 

F.Htal'! Lshtt I  iGsO 

fubllthcd  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Piibliiihlne  I'otiHiniiy.  S8S  Wen  80ih  Street. Sen  fork 

HERBERT  W,  COIJMXQWOOn,  President  and  Editor. 

John-  .1.  I iiu.nv,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

IVm.  F.  Dillon.  Sivi  etu ry.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rons.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  eqtinl  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
murks,  or  10»s  francs  ltciult  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bonk  draft. 

Entered  at  Neiv  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  Houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  nubecrlher*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dllTnreucc.i  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  cad,  but  such  coses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  ho 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  -auctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  um  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  had  a  dozen  letters  this  year  stating 
that  cows  and  cheep  have  been  killed  by 
limiters.  The  bodies  are  usually  found  by  accident 
io  the  pasture,  and,  of  course,  the  slayers  have  es¬ 
caped.  Some  of  our  readers,  seem  to  think  that  tlie 
State  lias  a  fund  from  which  the  value  of  these 
animals  can  be  paid.  The  theory  they  advance  is 
that  since  the  State  licenses  the  hunters  it  should 
he  responsible  for  their  damage.  That  theory  will 
not  stand.  The  State  issues  a  license  to  a  ear  driver, 
hut  if  he  knocks  me  down  on  the  road  I  do  not  ask 
the  State  to  settle.  I  go  after  the  driver.  If  these 
farmers  do  not  know  who  shot  their  cows,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  legal  way  t«»  collect  damages.  There  is 
a  public  fund  from  which  damages  are  paid  when 
sheep  are  killed  by  unknown  dogs.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  some  farmers  would  class  the  hunters 
with,  or  even  below  dogs,  the  law  puts  them  in  a 
separate  class.  There  is  no  redress  against  the  mis¬ 
erable  assassin  who  sneaks  through  the  fields  and 
murders  a  farm  animal.  Post  your  premises  and 
pester  the  Legislature  for  a  nearer  perfect  law. 

* 

WE  think  Mr.  Lovett's  letter,  on  page  68, 
a  fair  statement  of  an  injustice  to  farmers  iu 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  We  have  just  paid 
836  for  a  license  to  run  a  two-ton  truck.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $13  over  last  year.  We  usually  make  80 
to  100  market  trips  a  year.  A  business  truck  of  the 
same  size  Avill  run  four  times  our  mileage  and  pay 
the  same  license  fee.  It  does  far  more  to  tear  up 
and  destroy  the  roads  than  a  farm  truck  running 
only  during  the  seasou.  and  should,  therefore,  pay 
more  for  the  privilege  of  running.  That,  of  course, 
is  on  the  theory  that,  the  State  taxes  ears  and  trucks 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  l'or  road  improve¬ 
ments.  as  well  as  to  identify  them.  This  being  so, 
tell  us  why  Mr.  Lovett’s  plan  of  taxing  trucks  on 
their  mileage  is  not  fair? 

X 

IIE  agricultural  college  of  New  Jersey  asks  the 
Slaie  Legislature  to  appropriate  $200,000  for  a 
dairy  and  animal  husbandry  building.  This  request 
is  .instilled,  and  we  hope  the  leaders  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  grant  it.  By  reason  of  its  unique  situation. 
New  Jersey  lias  the  best  agricultural  opportunity  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  farmers  of  New  Jersey 
have  worked  away  from  the  old  idea  of  raising  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  and  a  little  of  that.  They  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  specialists — producing  the  food  which  finds  best 
sale  close  at  hand.  With  the  immense  and  fast- 
growing  suburban  population,  there  has  come  a  great 
demand  l’or  milk.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  New 
Jersey  farmers  should  stand  by  and  permit  other 
section*  to  provide  this  milk  supply.  The  dairy 
industry  is  needed  in  New  Jersey.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  light  and  demands  full  supplies  of  manure.  Even 
when  green  manuring  is  fully  worked  out,  a  light 
dressing  of  manure  will  work  wonders  on  this  soil. 
Tin1  manure  supply  from  town  and  city  is  falling  off. 
Dairying  will  supply  the  need.  Again,  one  weak 
point  about  modern  farming  in  New  Jersey  is  the 
lack  of  profitable  Winter  work.  As  we  increase  our 
acreage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  we  shall  have  less 
to  do  in  Winter,  and  dairying  will  supply  this  need. 
With  the  ordinary  soiling  crops  and  such  new  ones 
as  Ilubani  clover  and  kudzu.  Jersey  farmers  can 
produce  most  of  the  needed  fodder,  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  their  soils.  The  need  is  evident  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  capable  of  thought.  The  development  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  the  State  shows  how  the  col¬ 
lege  may  serve  as  headquarters.  Who  can  deny  that 
the  college  is  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  New  Jer¬ 
sey  back  as  a  peach  State?  Given  reasonable  equip¬ 
ment,  the  college  will  make  dairying  in  the  State 
an  even  greater  industry  than  poultry  keeping  has 


grown  to  lie.  Every  Jersey  man  should  support  this 
demand  for  a  dairy  appropriation. 

* 

Cheap  bread  means  for  such  folk  enough  to  eat  of 
wliat  almost  undoubtedly  is  the  best  single  comestible 
the  world  produces — the  only  one,  perhaps,  on  which 
health  as  well  as  life  can  he  long  sustained  without  the 
help  of  anything  else. 

IT.VT  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
refers  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  city  bakers 
are  selling  a  1-lfi.  loaf  for  3  cents.  In  most  cases 
this  is  done  to  attract  trade.  The  Times  should  read 
what  Dr.  McCollum  and  other  authorities  say  about 
bread  made  of  white  dour.  When  rats  and  other 
animals  wore  fed  on  wheat  alone  they  failed  to  grow 
properly  and  had  but  a  short  life.  The  addition  of 
milk  and  butter  made  a  good  ration,  but  the  old 
notion  that  wheat  alone  is  a  perfect  ration  has  long 
been  exploded.  Many  a  child  raised  on  the  theory 
that  bread  alone  is  a  perfect  food  has  grown  up  to 
adult  age  with  imperfect  teetli  or  none  at  all,  under¬ 
sized  body  and  brittle  bones.  Milk  is  the  one  -perfect 
food. 

* 

LL  sorts  of  strange  things  are  happening  in  this 
country.  One  that  will  take  high  rank  in  tlie 
list  is  noted  in  the  following,  from  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald: 

REVEALED 

The  first  monument  to  the  boll  weevil — cotton  de¬ 
stroyer — is  unveiled  at  Enterprise,  Ala.  It  is  a  bronze 
fountain,  in  the  business  district,  with  the  table  read¬ 
ing:  "In  profound  appreciation  of  the  boll  weevil,'’  etc. 

The  idea  is  that  the  boll  weevil,  by  its  ravaging  the 
cotton  crop,  is  turning  the  one-crop  South  into  a  self- 
supporiing  agricultural  country.  Crop  diversification 
is  the  farmer's  insurance  against  failure. 

A  fountain  in  honor  of  the  boll  weevil!  And  why 
not?  The  lion.  IL  Weevil  is  succeding  in  doing  what 
all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  South  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish.  That  is.  show  King  Cotton  just  where  he 
could  get  off  tlie  train.  Cotton  always  was  a  tyrant, 
lie  kept  his  subjects  poor,  forcing  them  to  buy  bay 
from  Michigan,  meat  from  Illinois,  leather  from  New 
Hampshire,  mules  from  Indiana,  oats  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin — everything,  from  candles  to  coffins,  outside  of 
his  territory.  Wise  men  of  all  professions  tried  to 
make  King  Cotton  leave  his  throne  and  go  to  work. 
They  never  made  a  dent  on  him.  Then  came  tlie 
Hon.  Boll  Weevil.  Tie  delivered  no  oration — lie  knew 
no  science — he  just  hit  and  gnawed  until  he  died.  A 
single  bite  was  of  small  consequence,  but  a  billion 
bites  made  a  hole  through  the  chair  of  tlie  throne 
and  King  Cotton  got  up  and  went  to  work,  lie  is 
no  longer  "His  Royal  Highness”  but  a  good  hired 
man.  We  are  often  made  great  by  our  calamities — 
when  they  drive  us  to  work. 

* 

Everything  considered,  therefore,  we  can  enter  the 
new  year  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  good  cheer.  I 
see  nothing  which  indicates  boom  times  for  (lie  farmer 
in  the  near  future,  but  there  does  seem  to  lie  promise 
of  better  times,  both  for  the  farmer  and  for  those  whose 
business  is  largely  dependent  upon  him. 

HAT  is  tlie  conclusion  reached  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  regarding  fanning  in  1022. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  reports.  Some  are  very 
optimistic,  claiming  a  very  profitable  year.  Others 
are  thoroughly  discouraging,  with  no  hope  in  sight. 
Neither  of  these  extreme  views  can  be  justified.  We 
see  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant  belief  in  any  boom 
year.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  general  conditions 
are  Improving.  The  farmer  is  now,  and  ever  lias 
been,  fully  willing  to  do  his  full  share.  As  compared 
with  other  industries,  he  has  done  more  than  his 
share — pulling  his  savings  and  his  labor  into  bis 
business.  Organized  labor  has  not  made  the  sacri¬ 
fices  or  given  its  best  service  as  freely  ns  farmers 
have.  ‘‘Capital”  lias  not  made  business  investments 
or  made  use  of  its  money  as  agriculture  has  been 
forced  to  do.  During  the  coming  year  we  expect  to 
see  a  gradual  but  sure  revival  of  business,  which  will 
be  felt  by  farmers.  On  our  own  farm  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  lirtle  increase  of  operations  over  last  year, 
with  a  readjustment  of  expenses  and  equipment. 
Judging  by  past  history,  there  is  sure  to  come  a 
revival  of  prosperity  which  farmers  will  share.  "We 
think  they  will  get  a  little  more  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  than  formerly.  They  must  keep  up  their 
farms  and  equipment  if  they  expect  to  continue 
farming. 

* 

ANY  of  our  people  were  interested  in  that  “ty¬ 
phoid  carrier’’  who  stated  her  pathetic  case 
some  weeks  ago,  sin*  had  been  practically  driven 
from  home  and  deprived  of  a  chance  to  earn  her 
living  at  the  work  she  was  best  qualified  to  do.  We 
printed  her  story  and  did  what  we  could  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  authorities  in  her  ease.  Dozens  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  wrote  her.  They  did  not  offer  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment,  but  they  did  offer  her  a  home.  The  local 


Grange  took  the  matter  up  and  pushed  it  so  well  and 
thoroughly  that  the  state  Board  of  Health  has  now 
permitted  this  “victim’’  to  return  to  her  family.  So 
that  now  all  is  well  after  nearly  six  months  of 
trouble  and  loss.  Let  us  thank  all  the  good  friends 
who  gave  help  and  counsel  in  this  ease.  Our  folks 
can  do  almost  any  worthy  thing  if  they  can  get  to¬ 
gether  on  common  ground  and  with  common  senti¬ 
ment. 

4  * 

Great  issues  arc  put  aside,  great  political  questions, 
arc  pushed  into  the  background,  questions  and  issues 
upon  which  the  people  might  be  organized,  and  elections 
won,  are  lightly  considered,  and  men  come  more  and 
more  to  rely  upon  the  power  of  money  to  secure  political 
honors.  Thus  far.  my  friends,  we  have  traveled,  in  150 
years.  There  was  a  Rome  once  which  was  declared  to 
be  controlled  through  the  power  of  money  in  her  elec¬ 
tions.  but  we  have  traveled  further  iu  130  years  than 
Rome  traveled  in  five  centuries. 

THAT  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sena¬ 
tor  W.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho  before  the  United 
States  Senate  in  tlie  contest  which  T.  II.  Newberry 
of  Michigan  made  for  admission.  Senator  Borah’s 
speech  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever  made  in 
Washington.  Wliat  he  says  is  true.  Again  and 
again  great  issues  upon  which  men  and  women 
might  organize  have  been  buried  beneath  great  heaps 
of  money.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  this  thing  worked 
out,  all  the  way  up  from  the  nomination  of  a  county 
clerk  to  the  selection  of  a  presidential  candidate. 
The  thing  cuts  down  lo  the  very  vitals  of  society. 
We  have  seen  officers  of  farm  organizations,  men 
who  obtain  office  through  tlie  confidence  which  the 
people  have  in  them,  taking  this  dirty  money  and 
rallying  their  followers — not  for  any  principle,  but 
for  some  personality  more  or  less  crooked.  It  is 
customary  to  heap  all  the  blame  for  this  upon  the 
“leaders”  and  their  agents  who  put  up  the  money. 
They  are  not  the  only  guilty  ones.  They  would  not 
float  these  great  rafts  of  “graft”  unless  they  felt 
sure  that  it  would  he  accepted!  We  are  all  guilty — 
all  of  us  who  stand  by  and  silently  consent  to  such  a 
purchase  of  manhood,  even  if  we  do  not  share  in  tlie 
spoils.  Tlie  evil  cannol  be  cured  by  penalizing  tlie 
men  who  spent  this  money.  If  there  were  no  eager 
receivers  there  would  ho  no  spenders.  The  only  real 
remedy  lies  in  a  higher  grade  of  moral  power  among 
the  plain  people,  who  have  the  votes  to  deliver.  In 
a  republic  (lie  ballot  is  the  most  precious  thing  which 
the  citizen  possesses.  The  most  practical  question  is 
— what  can  we  do  to  induce  men  and  women  to 
regard  their  voting  privilege  as  something  beyond 
price?  It  is  easy  lo  denounce  the  big  grafters  who 
spend  the  money.  They  only  smile  and  go  on  spend¬ 
ing  "legally.”  The  remedy  lies  in  training  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  refuse  to  accept  this  bribery  and  to  bury  all 
who  attempt  it,  no  matter  who  they  are  or  what  their 
party  may  be. 


Brevities 

Ttte  (lancing  master  now  calls  himself  a  “professor  of 
ehoregrapby.”  It  seems  to  us  the  hired  man  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  right  to  the  title. 

One  way  to  bury  the  hatchet  with  your  neighbor’s 
family  is  to  invite  them  in  to  eat  some  fat  hatcher  that 
has  incubated  in  a  chicken  pic. 

Y'ou  may  question  the  statement,  but  more  tbau  140.- 
000  goals  were  marketed  as  meal  last  year  in  this  coun¬ 
try — mostly  as  “mutton  and  lamb." 

We  have  one  reader  of  85  so  nearly  blind  that  lie 
must  go  to  a  neighbor’s  to  inve  the  young  folks  read 
the  paper  to  him — yet  lie  renews  hi*  subscription. 

Question. — Has  any  reader,  after  studying  ‘‘Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  for  a  year  or  more,  any  right  to  complain 
if  he  "signs  a  dotted  line”  and  finds  himself  in  a  trap? 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  single  farm  operation 
which  is  not  in  effect  a  "future.”  It  is  a  gamble  with 
the  weather,  blight  and  insects — sonic  of  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  two  logs. 

A  SURVEY  in  New  Hampshire  covering  over  800  farm 
families  shows  that  the  average  consumption  of  milk 
among  farmers  was  a  little  over  one  pint  per  day  for 
each  person.  Of  butter  there  was  an  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  lfA  tablospooufuls. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  claims  consider¬ 
able  gain  from  seeding  Timothy  with  Alfalfa.  A  seeding 
of  15  lbs.  Alfalfa  and  5  lbs.  Timothy  per  acre  is  sug¬ 
gested.  This  makes  a  good  hay  mixture,  and  gives  a 
little  better  yield  than  pure  Alfalfa. 

There  is  no  reason  why  fine  ground  or  burned  oyster 
shells  should  not  tie  as  affective  as  other  forms  of  lime. 
All  along  the  shore  are  great  piles  of  those  shells.  'They 
are  often  used  for  road  building,  and  the  value  of  their 
lime  is  proven  by  the  way  the  clover  comes  iu  along  the 
road  where  the  lime  dust  has  blown  out.  The  soil  along 
the  shore  is  usually  much  in  need  of  lime,  and  these 
oyster  shells  should  supply  the  need. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  method  of  helping 
toothache  by  pressure  on  the  fingers.  Now  we  have  the 
following  treatment  for  baldness.  At  least,  it  will  cost 
nothing  to  try  it:  "Dr.  William  IT.  Eitz  Gerald  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  reporting  the  results  of  zone  or 
pressure  therapy  in  Anierioan  Medicine,  says  that  rub¬ 
bing  the  finger  nails  of  one  hand  against  those  of  the 
other,  including  tlie  thumb  nails,  very  briskly  for  two 
or  throe  minutes  a  few  times  daily  will  cause  the  scalp 
to  tighten  and  thus  decrease  or  stop  altogether  the  fall 
of  hair.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Agricultural  “Bloc”  in  Congress 

We  receive  many  questions  a Imut  the  so-called 
“agricultural  bloc’’  in  Congress.  Wlmt.  is  it?  Who 
belongs  to  it.  ami  what  is  it  trying  to  do?  .James  It. 
Howard,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  in  a  recent  speech,  gave  an  account  of 
this  “bloc”  and  its  relation  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  He 
says  that  on  the  evening  of  May  9,  1021,  a  group  of 
United  States  Senators  mot  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
office  and  discussed  plans  for  advancing  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  It.  was  proposed  to  combine  the  efforts  of 
Senators  from  the  South  and  Middle  West,  with  a 
view  to  pushing  through  Congress  a  number  of  bills 
of  importance  to  agriculture.  These  men  understood 
that  if  the  regular  political  program  were  followed 
these  agricultural  bills  would  have  no  show  what¬ 
ever.  They  therefore  decided  to  put  the  interests  of 
their  people  above  party  polities  and  see  that  the 
bills  were  passed.  They  were  aide,  through  this  new 
combination,  to  pass  a  number  of  important  bills,  like 
Aid  to  Federal  Band  Banks,  War  Finance  Belief, 
Packer  Control  Bill,  etc.  The  “bloc”  votes  solidly 
with  one  party  or  the  other,  according  to  the  way 
these  parties  support  or  oppose  an  agricultural  meas¬ 
ure.  There  are  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
this  “bloc,”  and  they  divide  on  party  lines  regarding 
most  public  questions.  When  it  comes  to  purely  ag¬ 
ricultural  legislation  they  get  together. 

Mr.  Howard  names  the  members  of  this  “bloc,”  as 
follows : 

IN  Tin-:  SENATE 

Federal  Ttcscrrc  Act  Ellison  D.  Smith,  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Frank  D.  flooding,  Idaho;  John  B.  Kendrick, 
Wyoming. 

Adei/uatc  Warehousing  and  Storage — Geo.  W.  Nor¬ 
ris.  Nebraska;  Joseph  E.  Ransd’ell.  Louisiana;  Arthur 
Capper.  Kansas. 

Tram  porUiliou  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Wisconsin; 
Duncan  F.  Fletcher.  Florida;  Morris  Sheppard,  Texas. 

Qencral  Agricultural  Measures  E.  F.  Ladd.  North 
Dakota;  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  Alabama;  William  S.  Ken¬ 
yon,  Iowa. 

Other  .1  feathers  of  the  Sen  ate  Bloc-  Charles  L.  Mo- 
Nary,  Oregon;  Peter  Norbeok.  South  Dakota;  John  W. 
Harreld.  Oklahoma:  Andrieus  A.  Jones.  New  Mexico; 
William  .T.  I  lands.  Georgia  ;  Henry  F.  Ashurst.  Arizona  ; 
Nathaniel  B.  Dial,  South  Carolina, 

IN'  tub  tlOi'SK 

Transportation — Homer  Hock,  Kansas;  Fred  B. 
Genard.  Pennsylvania  ;  John  W.  Summers.  Washing¬ 
ton ;  John  II.  Srnithwirk,  Florida;  Philip  B.  Swing, 
California;  L.  J.  Dickinson,  Iowa. 

Tar  iff —■ C.  B.  Ilydspeth.  Texas;  Robert  E.  Evans, 
Nebraska;  Richard  N.  Elliott.  Indiana;  John  D.  Clarke. 
New  York;  F.  B.  Swank.  Oklahoma. 

Financial — A.  1‘.  Nelson.  Wisconsin;  Frank  Plague. 
Minnesota;  .Tames  G.  Strong.  Kansas;  James  H.  Sin¬ 
clair,  North  Dakota;  Guy  L.  Shaw.  Illinois;  Henry  B. 
Steagall,  Alabama. 

Taxation  and  Revenue — Edward  T.  Taylor.  Col¬ 
orado;  William  Williamson.  South  Dakota;  O.  B. 
Burtness,  North  Dakota;  Edwin  B.  Brooks,  Illinois; 
William  C.  Lankford,  Georgia. 

Miscellaneous — Burton  L.  French.  Idaho:  (’has.  A. 
Christophcrson.  South  Dakota:  John  C.  Ketchnm.  Mich¬ 
igan;  Roscoe  C.  Patterson,  Missouri;  Ladisla  I-azare, 
Louisiana;  Chas.  1.  Faust.  Missouri. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  are  becoming 
quite  alarmed  at  the  action  of  this  “bloc”  in  upset¬ 
ting  the  party  program.  The  Democrats,  being 
the  minority  party,  seem  to  be  interested  only  in 
upsetting  the  plans  of  their  rivals.  Mr.  Howard 
states  the  “philosophy”  of  the  movement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Most  frantic  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  members 
of  "blocs”  in  both  brandies  of  Congress  to  “stand  by 
the  partv.”  In  other  words,  they  say.  “If  your  party 
don’t  wish  what  your  constituents  want,  abandon  your 
constituents.”  It  is  the  constant  fear  in  some  political 
quarters  that  the  majority  party  will  he  split  asunder 
by  the  “agricultural  bloc.”  This  fear  is  ungrounded, 
for  a  close  analysis  of  the  “blocs’  ”  action  will  show  that, 
they  are  interested  in  the  economics  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  and  are  not  playing  politics.  Neither  are  they 
trying  to  control  legislation  as  a  whole.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  “blocs”  have  to  their  credit  practically 
all  of  the  constructive  legislation  which  has  been  passed 
during  tile  last  six  mouths,  and  that  none  of  it  would 
have  been  enacted  if  party  leaders  had  had  their  way.  It 
is  just  as  true.  also,  that  the  questions  interesting  the 
“blocs”  to  date  are  vital  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  al¬ 
though  almost  entirely  agricultural.  No  one  would 
argue  that  the  farmers,  representing  a  third  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  this  country  and  with  a  purchasing  power  of  40 
to  00  per  cent,  are  not  interested  with  the  balance  of  the 
nation  in  such  subjects  as  taxation,  transportation  and 
finance.  Through  the  “agricultural  bloc”  they  have  been 
given  a  hearing  and.  Congress,  for  the  first  time  ill 
many  years,  lias  taken  constructive  action. 


Milk  and  Woolen  Goods 

Many  years  ago  wife  and  I  went  12  miles  back  in 
the  hills  to  an  assembly  of  good,  kind,  old-fashioned 
folk.  Jogging  home  in  the  buggy,  1  said:  “Mrs.  F. 
don’t  know  what  she  is  in  for:  John  will  be  dead  in  a 
few  months."  And  she  replied;  “Yes,  she  knows;  she 
is  very  anxious.  He  is  getting  weaker,  and  that  cough 
is  going  to  take  him.  1  told  her  about  mother  having 
father  drink  milk  and  cream.' ”  They  met  about  six 
months  inter,  aud  Mrs.  F.  threw  her  arms  around  wife 
and  said :  “You  saved  John's  life.”  He  lived  for  12 
years. 

Since  that  I  read  a  technical  article  by  a  savant  on 
the  subject.  Forget  it.  There,  is  nothing  technical 
about  it.  Milk  is  a  perfect,  natural  food,  A  mother 
animal  knows  that.  If  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  will  keep  pound¬ 
ing  that  fact  into  subscribers,  it  will  make  money  on 
them  by  prolonging  their  lives.  Their  dollar  stops  com¬ 
ing  after  the  funeral. 

There  are  a  lot  of  boys,  scolded  or  pounded  and 
licked  every  day  now  for  wearing  out  or  tearing  their 
clothes.  Everything  is  blamed  on  a  boy,  while  it  is 


the  fault  of  some  so-called  woolen  mills  president  who 
gels  pig  pay  collected  from  many  and  repented  sales  of 
hoys’  clothing. 

Right  in  New  York  there  is  a  Broadway  manufac¬ 
turer  who  had  three  overcoats  return  d.  <  hie  had  been 
worn  10  days,  and  the  others  one  week.  The  stuff  was 
gathering  in  pellets  aud  dropping  off.  The  wristbands, 
lapels  and  edges  laid  faded  away.  These  three  and  the 
balance  <if  the  batch  will  he  ready  for  next  Winter’s 
school  boys.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  teachers  that 
they  cannot  see  the  depraved  stuff  worn  by  the  poor 
fellows,  and  educate  their  constituency?  Any  man  who 
buys  shoddy  for  his  hoy  is  a  chump.  The  boy  should 
run  off.  If  he  bought  wool  for  the  boy,  he  would  be 
proud  of  his  clothes,  and  he  could  not  wear  them  out 
until  lie  outgrew  them.  W.  w.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  one  tiling  about  Friend  Rey¬ 
nolds.  When  you  are  through  reading  what  he  lias 
written  you  know  just  what  he  means.  No  psycho¬ 
logical  dictionary  is  needed.  He  is  right  about  milk 
and  wool.  Every  day  brings  us  additional  evidence 
to  prove  the  value  of  milk  in  the  human  diet.  As  for 
wool,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  our  people  should 
lie  wearing  shoddy  while  mountains  of  wool  are  piled 
tip — unsalable. 


“We  Have  Got  To  Do  It  Ourselves” 

One  of  our  readers  who  believes  in  the  above 
slogan  sends  the  following  poem.  While  it  is  direct¬ 
ed  particularly  at  boys,  the  sentiment  may  well  be 
considered  by  “grown-ups”  as  well.  There  will  lie 
poor  pickings  for  most  of  us  unless  we  get  out  and 
do  the  job  ourselves. 

JUST  DO  IT  YOURSELF 

When  Dan  Boone's  old  buckskins  gave  out,  hind  and 
fore, 

Did  he  call  in  a  tailor  to  make  him  some  more? 

He  made  ’em  himself. 

When  lx*  carved  up  a  redskin  who  threatened  his  life 
Did  he  call  iu  a  grinder  to  sharpen  his  knife? 
lie  did  it  himself. 

When  he  knew  of  the  haunt  of  a  sockin’  big  bear 
Did  he  send  for  a  jitney  to  carry  him  there? 

He  hiked  it  himself. 

We’re  all  mighty  proud  of  our  honest  old  Dan — 

A  fearless,  resourceful,  strung  wilderness  man: 

When  lie  needed  supplies  and  provisions.  I  guess 
Ho  knew  he’d  go  barefoot  and  hungry  unless 
lie  got  ’em  himself. 

When  you  put  uu  your  socks,  and  your  toe  punches 
through, 

Don’t  leave  all  the  mending  for  others  to  do; 

Darn  ’em  yourself! 

The  next  time  your  trousers  are  due  to  be  pressed 
Just  say  to  your  mother:  "Please  sit  down  and  rest: 

I’ll  do  it  myself." 

If  your  basement  is  littered  with  rubbish  and  trash 
Don’t  semi  for  the  ashman — save  your  dad's  cash 
And  do  it  yourself. 

Far  removed  are  yon  now  from  that  pioneer  life 
When  daily  existence  meant  unceasing  strife. 

But  though  you  don’t  live  on  the  frontier,  like  Dan, 
You’ll  find— if  you  try — many  things  that  you  can 
Do  for  yourself. 

— Boy’s  Life. 

Committee  of  21  Reports  on  Rural 
School 

Important  changes  in  rural  school  administration  are 
advised  in  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  on  Rural  Schools,  following  a  three-day 
session  in  Syracuse  recently.  Four  major  needs  found 
in  reorganizing  the  rural  school  system  include  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  larger  unit  of  taxation,  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  State  aid,  optional  consolidation  to  secure  effi¬ 
ciency  in  education  and  improved  teaching  personnel. 
Members  of  the  committee  believe  legislation  to  carry 
these  needs  into  operation  will  be  offered  next  Fall. 

Some  of  the  facts  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
larger  tax  unit  is  needed  are  thus  given  by  the  commit¬ 
tee:  Existence  in  Delaware  County  of  one  school  dis¬ 
trict  whose  equalized  tax  rate  is  1  mill  per  $1,000,  and 
another  with  equalized  tax  rate  of  S3  mills  per  $1,000. 
There  are  other  districts  in  the  State  in  which  the  tax 
rate  runs  as  high  as  70  mills  per  $1,000.  and  there  are 
many  in  which  the.  tax  rate  is  less  than  1  mill  per 
$1,000.  The  primary  reason  for  this  situation  is  ex¬ 
istence  of  marked  differences  in  the  wealth  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  Iu  Delaware  County  there  are  four  districts 
with  an  equalized  valuation  of  $10,000  to  $20,000.  and 
there  are  other  common  school  districts  in  the  same 
county  in  which  the  equalized  valuation  runs  as  high  as 
$340,000  to  $350,000.  Iu  Tompkins  County  three  dis¬ 
tricts  were  found  with  an  equalized  valuation  of  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  In  that  same  county  other  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  were  found  with  nu  equalized  val¬ 
uation  of  $250,000  to  $200,000. 

There  exist  in  New  York  State  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  with  equalized  valuations  running  from  $750,000 
to  $1,000,000.  This  is  representative  of  the  inequali¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  general  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  facts  lias  led  the  committee  to  decide  on 
the  larger  tax  unit.  The  State  uow  distributes  about 
$10,000,000  to  schools  annually.  In  general,  the  result 
of  the  present  system  of  distribution  fails  to  recognize 
the  difference  in  equalized  tax  values,  aud  places  poorer 
districts  at  a  marked  disadvantage. 

The  committee  lias  decided  a  better  scheme  of  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  proposed  to  work  out 
this  distribution  under  the  following  heads;  (1)  Gen¬ 
eral  support  of  elementary  and  high  schools,  to  be  based 
on  equalized  valuation;  (2)  special  aid  for  buildings, 
employment  of  specially  trained  teachers  and  transpor¬ 
tation. 

The  committee  believes  the  local  unit  of  administra- 
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lion  should  coincide  with  the  unit  of  taxation;  it  has 
decided  each  of  the  present  school  districts  should  be 
represented  in  the  board  of  education  of  the  larger  unit. 
This  board  of  education,  among  other  tilings,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  budget  and  levy  the  tax  for  the  unit  under 
its  administration. 

Iu  formation  of  the  new  unit  of  administration  the 
committee  believes  existing  civil  boundaries,  such  as 
those  of  the  town  and  county,  should  be  ignored.  The 
new  unit  should  lie  based  upon  the  existing  communities 
of  the  State.  Boundaries  of  these  communities  are  de¬ 
termined  by  such  factors  as  topography,  highways,  rail¬ 
roads,  bodies  of  water  and  the  economic  and  social  cen¬ 
ters  that  serve  farmers.  This  new  unit  the  committee 
designates  as  the  community  unit.  Within  it  free  high 
school  facilities  will  be  furnished,  with  transportation 
where  necessary. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  teaching  in  rural 
schools.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  "rural  school 
teachers  as  a  group  are  more  immature,  far  more  inex¬ 
perienced,  less  well  educated,  less  well  prepared  pro¬ 
fessionally,  than  are  teachers  in  the  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  group.”  Two  years  of  professional  training 
beyond  high  school  education  should  be  the  minimum  of 
training  for  elementary  teachers,  it  holds. 

The  committee  believes  that  by  1327  the  minimum 
standard  for  new  teachers  should  tie  set  at  normal  school 
graduation;  it  suggests  as  a  means  of  training  these 
teachers  that  strong  departments  should  be  established 
in  normal  schools  for  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  Provisions  of  State  aid  will  include  additional 
compensation  for  the  rural  teacher.  This  will  make  it 
possible  for  rural  districts  of  New  York  State  to  secure 
Well-trained  teachers. 

While  the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  does 
not  go  into  the  detail  that  its  final  analysis  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  will,  it  does  establish  the  factors  iu  the  present 
rural  school  system  that  require  correction;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  of  the  State  can  forecast 
legislation  that  will  be  asked  to  put  the  present  system 
on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  committee  desires  lhat.  every  resident  of  a  rural 
district  of  the  State  give  careful  consideration  to  its 
findings.  The  criticism  of  all  is  asked,  in  order  (hut 
means  can  he  taken  to  establish  a  rural  school  system 
ihat  will  at  once  be  efficient,  satisfactory  to  all  and 
competent  to  give  country  children  the  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  they  are  now  forced  to  seek  in  cities.  r.  l.  V. 


How  New  York  State  Wools  Grade 

With  each  new  attempt  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  to  grade  aud  market  their  various  products  co¬ 
operatively,  certain  facts  are  learned  tbar  lend  increas¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  venture.  How  often  have  we  been 
told  that  utir  products  were  not  as  uniform  or  as  high 
in  quality  as  similar  products  grown  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  depreciating  comment  has  been  made 
so  frequently  that  many  farmers  seen)  ro  have  accepted 
it  as  the  truth,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  our 
products,  grade  for  grade,  is  second  to  none.  The  fault 
has  been  that,  our  farmers  have  never  learned  the  im¬ 
portance  of  producing  standard  products  in  quantity, 
grading  them  and  then  offering  the  goods  to  the  trade 
in  more  attractive  condition. 

The  wools  of  this  State  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  thrown  on  the  market  iu  a  crudely  ungraded  con¬ 
dition.  and  for  that  very  reason  our  wools  have  been 
classed  low.  Millions  of  pounds  of  New  York  State 
wools  have  been  sold  to  manufacturers,  by  commission 
men,  ns  i  )hio  wool.  Tills  could  not  have  been  done  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  wools  are  as  good,  grade  for 
grade,  as  the  wools  from  other  sections. 

Now,  after  two  years  of  co-operative  wool  grading, 
we  arc  ut  last  in  a  position  to  advertise  and  si’ll  graded 
New  York  State  wools  in  quantity.  With  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wools  in  our  warehouses,  consigned  from  36 
different  conn  lies  iu  the  State,  and  graded  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  approved  practices,  we  are  in  position  to 
know  how,  on  the  average.  New  York  State  wools  are 
grading.  The  following  table  represents  the  average 
of  two  years’  clip,  and  includes  consignments  from 
practically  all  of  the  major  wool  producing  districts  in 
the  State. 

J 

Average  for  1020  and 


1021  clips- 


Grade 

Bounds 

Percentage 

1  Maine  . 

5$.  296 

6.1 

Fine  clothing . 

16.550 

2.0 

blood,  staple . 

300,600 

31.1 

IA  blood,  clothing . 

16.00$ 

1.5 

blood,  combing . 

244 .72$ 

25.4 

%  blood,  clothiug . 

5.613 

0.6 

Vt  blood,  combing . 

265.621 

27.7 

1  i  blood,  clothing. . 

2.574 

0.2 

*  i  1  flood,  low  and  common . 

1 4.22$ 

1.4 

Rejects  (seedy,  burry,  cots,  etc.) 

39.445 

4.0 

Total . 

966,663 

100.00 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  over  SO 
per  cent  of  our  wools  fall  within  the  half,  three-eighths 
and  quarter  blood  commercial  grades  of  combing  wools. 
Undoubtedly  the  breeds  of  sheep  producing  Delaine  and 
half  blood  wools  during  the  past  50  years  have  given 
way  before  the  so-called  mutton  breeds.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  as  ir  should  be,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no 
range  conditions  in  the  State  and  the  mutton  breeds 
seem  to  find  most  favor  among  our  farmers  desiring  t» 
keep  small  flocks  within  relatively  narrow  confinements. 

The  percentage  of  reject  wools  is  perhaps  unneces¬ 
sarily  high,  and  is  accounted  for  largely  because  of  the 
numerous  small  flocks  that  are  given  the  range  of  the 
farms  in  the  Fall  months  and  naturally  pick  up  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  burrs,  stick-tights  and  other  clinging 
refuse.  So,  too,  there  may  be  some  carelessness  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  sheep  “over  the  back”  during  t lie  Winter,  or 
permitting  the  sheep  to  run  at  large  around  straw 
stacks. 

Anyhow,  the  farmers  of  this  State  have  learned  more 
about  wool  within  the  past  five  years  than  they  had 
learned  in  the  past  hundred  years,  aud  all  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  business  has  been  made  possible 
through  their  efforts  to  study  their  business  co-opera¬ 
tively  and  thus  create  better  and  fairer  conditions  for 
selliug  the  products  of  their  labor. 


F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


‘ Tb ,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Singing  Heart 

I  spake  a  traveler  on  the  road 
Who  smiled  beneath  his  leaden  load, 
“How  play  you  such  a  blithesome  part?” 
“Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart !" 

I  questioned  one  whose  path  with  pain 
In  the  grim  shadows  long  had  lain. 

“IIow  face  you  thus  life's  thorny  smart?” 
“Comrade,  1  bear  a  singing  heart!" 

I  cried  one  whom  adversity 
Could  not  make  yield  the  hardy  knee, 
“How  such  brave  seeming?  Tell  the  art!” 
“Comrade,  I  hear  a  singing  heart!" 

Friend,  blest  he  thou  if  thou  canst  say. 
Upon  tin1  inevitable  way 
Whereon  we  fare,  sans  guide  or  chart — 
“Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart !” 

—CLINTON  BC’OLLAKD, 
in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Here  is  the  method  of  poaching  eggs 
described  in  “Food  and  Health,"  an  ele¬ 
mentary  textbook  for  school  use:  Make 
ready  a  frying  pan  by  setting  muffin 
rings  in  it,  and  filling  about  half  full 
with  gently  simmering  water  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  dissolved  in  il.  Break  the 
eggs  one  at  a  time  into  a  saucer,  and 
slip  each  egg  carefully  into  a  muffin  ring. 
See  that  the  pan  stands  where  the  water 
is  just  below  the  boiling  point,  for 
rapidly  boiling  water  'breaks  the  eggs. 
When  the  white  begins  to  set  pour  hot 
water  gently  over  the  tops  of  the  eggs 
with  a  spoon.  Cook  until  the  white  is 
firm.  Slip  a  griddle  cake  turner  under 
the  egg,  lift  it  gently,  place  it  upon  a  hot 
piece  of  toast  on  a  platter,  and  remove 
the  ring.  This  is  much  more  convenient 
than  cooking  the  eggs  in  a  deep  pan. 
The  egg  poachers  of  the  shops  have  rings 
attached  to  a  frame,  so  that  they  are 
easily  lifted  from  the  pan. 

* 

The  following  formula  for  homemade 
baking  powder  is  given  by  I’rof.  Harry 
Snyder  in  "Human  Foods."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  long-keeping  powder.  Cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  eight  ounces;  baking  soda,  four 
ounces;  cornstarch,  three  ounces.  For  a 
quick-acting  powder  use  hut- one  ounce  of 
starch.  The  materials  should  he  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  Mix  the  soda  and  starch 
first  by  shaking  well  in  a  glass  or  tin 
can.  Add  the  cream  of  tartar  last,  and 
shake  again.  Thorough  mixing  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  results.  Keep  in  glass  or 
tin  cans,  never  in  paper.  The  powder 
must  be  kept  dry. 

sk 

Al'l'EB  the  holidays  have  passed,  we 
come  to  the  most  tiresome  and  depressing 
part  of  the  Winter.  In  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  had  roads  and  severe 
weather  are  likely  to  shut  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily  in  more  or  less.  There  is  always 
plenty  to  do,  but  there  should  also  be 
home  pleasures  and  interests  that  will 
keep  everyone  good-natured.  (lood  read¬ 
ing  and  amusing  games  will  unite  most 
members  of  the  family.  Young  people 
are  sure  to  be  dissatisfied  if,  as  they  say, 
they  “never  have  any  fun  at  home.” 
Many  of  us  do  not  realize  how  much 
happiness  has  to  do  with  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  If  the  family  atmosphere  is  oue 
of  hustling  hard  work,  and  the  gray  Win¬ 
ter  skies  are  repented  by  the  gloomy  tone 
of  family  life,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
persuade  the  children  .that  farming  is  a 
desirable  career. 


Maple  Recipes 

Maple  Doughnuts. — One  cup  of  maple 
sugar.'  grated  or  powdered,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Hour  to 
roll.  If  maple  sugar  is  used  to  Toll 
doughnuts  in  after  frying,  they  are  very 
delicious. 

Maple  Cup  Custard.  One-fourth  pound 
of  maple  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  flour, 
three  eggs,  three  tablespoons  of  powdered 
sugar  and  one-half  pint  of  milk.  Orate 
the  maple  sugar,  add  it  gradually  to  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  bent  until  light. 
Moisten  the  flour  with  a  little  of  the  milk, 
then  mid  to  it  the  milk  and  strain  it  into 
the  eggs  and  sugar.  Pour  tile  mixture 
into  custard  cups,  stand  them  in  a  pan  of 
water,  and  bake  in  the  oven  until  the 
custard  is  set.  Bent  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  the  powdered 
sugar.  Beat  until  dry  and  glossy.  Heap 
a  tablespoon  on  the  top  of  each  cup,  dust 
thickly  with  powdered  sugar  and  return 
to  the  oven  a  few  minutes  to  brown. 

Maple  Gingerbread.-  Three-fourths  cup 


of  butter,  three  fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  milk  (sour  preferred),  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  eggs,  two  teaspoons  of  pow¬ 
dered  ginger,  two  teaspoons  of  pow¬ 
dered  cinnamon,  one  fourth  teas| . .  of 

grated  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda,  three  tablespoons  of  hot  water  and 
2%  cups  of  Hour.  Cream  the  blit  ter  and 
the  sugar  together,  then  add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  milk,  molasses,  spices.  Hour 


0861.  lilrl’K  Cape,  8  to  14  years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  8’*i  yards  of  material  3<>  in. 
wide,  8  yards  44  or  34.  l’rioe  go  cents. 

0040,  liirl's  press,  8  to  14  years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  g!‘i  yards  of  material  8(1  in. 
wide,  g'.i  yards  34  for  the  dress,  with  1  t-j  yards 
30,  1 VI  yards  44  for  the  guimpe.  Price  go  cents. 


glog.  istniise  wlili  or  without  over  portion, 
84  to  44  host.  The  Hied  linn  size  will  require 
t'j  yards  of  material  40  or  44  In.  wide,  with 
1  !„  yards  extra  any  width  l'er  the  over  port  ton. 
Price  go  cents. 


and  I  he  soda  dissolved  in  the  lad  water. 
Mix  well,  turn  into  a  buttered  and  floured 
shallow  baking  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  fm  i hrec-qua rt ers  of  an  hour.  Frost 
the  sides  and  top  with  maple  icing,  and 
if  desired  cut  cake  in  half  and  also  frost. 

Maple  Balls  One  cup  of  maple  sugar, 
one  cup  of  lighl  brown  sugar,  one-fourth 
cup  of  water,  one  half  teaspoon  of  almond 
exiracl  and  walnut  meats.  Boil  the  sugar 
and  water  until  the  s.vrtip  forms  a  soft 


ball  when  tried  in  cold  water,  and  then 
add  the  almond  extract.  When  partially 
cool  stir  until  creamy,  and  when  firm 
knead  till  smooth,  form  into  small  halls 
and  press  half  a  walnut  meat  into  each 
hall.  When  eohl  and  firm  dip  in  melted 
chocolate,  into  melted  fondant  or  in  glace. 

Maple  Sugar  Biscuits.  Make  a  bis¬ 
cuit  mixture,  using  two  cups  of  flour, 
four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch 
of  sail,  four  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
two  thirds  cup  of  milk.  Gently  roll  to 
1 ,  in.  thickness  and  spread  with  finely 
shaved  maple  sugar.  Boll  as  jelly  roll, 
then  eu I  into  pieces  about  1  in.  thick  and 
place  on  Imttcrcd  tins.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Maple  Nut  Buffs. — Beat  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  with  one-half  cup  of 
maple  sugar  until  creamy;  add  one 
beaten  egg.  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-lialf  cup 
of  milk.  1  1/M  cups  of  Hour,  sifted,  with 
two  teaspoons  of  grated  nutmeg  and  one 
cup  of  chopped  nut  meats.  Grease  some 
baking  cups  and  fill  half  full  with  this 
mixture  and  steam  for  one  hour. 

DEI  EX  A.  I.YNAN. 

Overheard  in  a  Grocery  Store 

Young  Mrs.  Ned  waited  patiently  as 
her  companion  made  purchases.  Then, 
as  her  turn  came,  she  gave  an  order  to 
the  clerk,  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
temporary  absence,  siio  whispered  to  the 
older  housekeeper ; 

“l  ook  at  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
those  two  cans  of  baking  powder — -the 
same  price,  too.  Which  would  I  better 
get  V" 

"Both,"  w  as  the  low -voiced  reply. 
“You  see,  one  is  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  and  the  other  is  phosphate.  I 
used  to  think  1  bad  to  have  cream  of 
tartar  every  time,  in  spite  of  the  price, 
because  phosphate  baking  powder  so 
often  gives  a  bad  taste  to  biscuits  or 
cake,  especially  if  you  use  a  trifle  too 
much.  But  1  read  somewhere  that  the 
cheaper  baking  powder  is  quite  as  good 
for  food  value,  so  now  I  compromise  by 
using  both  kinds,  a  teaspoon  of  one  to  a 
teaspoon  of  the  other  in  every  recipe 
calling  for  bilking  powder.  In  that  way 


money,  either." 

"Did  you  use  a  prepared  Hour  or  cake 
mixture  to  make  the  delicious  cake  you 
served  lust  night,  Mrs,  Dane?” 

“No.  1  have  never  tried  them.  I  put 
a  rounding  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  with 
every  cup  of  Hour  Tor  cake  or  pastry. 
Thai  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
pastry  flour.  I  think.  And  1  use  two 
tablespoons  of  cornstarch  and  four  of 
water  as  a  substitute  for  tin  egg  in  cake 
and  rookies  now.  while  eggs  are  high 
and  scarce."  vit)A  M.  hates. 

Dried  Beef 

Will  you  give  a  tried  recipe  for r pre¬ 
paring  dried  beef?  A.  T.  n. 

To  prepare  dried  beef,  use  the  lean 
muscular  meat  of  the  thigh  or  shoulder. 
Fasten  stout  strings  to  one  end  of  each 
piece,  so  that  it  may  he  hung  up.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  pickle  as  follows;  For  each  100 
Ills,  of  beef  use  S  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs,  brown 
sugar  and  one  ounce  saltpeter.  Dissolve 
in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the 
meat,  stir  well,  and  let  go  perfectly  cold 
before  using.  Pack  the  meat  in  a  barrel, 
pour  the  cold  brine  over  it.  and  let  re¬ 
main  in  pickle  four  weeks.  Then  hang 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  until  it  is  well 
dried.  Some  smoke  lightly,  but  most 
people  prefer  it  without  smoking. 


Wead  off  that  Croup 
withZMusterole 

Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
nnd  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenctrat  esrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  docs  its  good  work 
Without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Use  it  for  treating  tonsillitis, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chilblains, 
colds  and  croup. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  tubes  and 
jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  S3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  BLASTER 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
ore  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  mid  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages,  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoueetieacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Seafoam  Candy  and  Fondant 

I  wonder  whether  the  recent  inquiry 
about  spongy  candy  is  not  with  reference 
to  “seafoam.”  I  am  giving  the  recipe 
•for  this  very  simple  and  delicious  candy, 
as  well  as  for  two  kinds  of  fondant  we 
call  them  the  fair-weather  fondant  and 
bad-weather  fondant.  Some  do  not  know 
that  fondant  made  from  granulated  sugar 
will  become  grainy  if  made  mi  a  day 
that  is  not  fair.  Fudge  also  becomes 
grainy  in  stormy  weather.  But  fondant 
made  from  condensed  milk  and  confec¬ 
tioner's  or  pow'dcred  sugar  will  not  be 
grainy,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 

Seafoam  Candy.  Two  cups  light  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  water,  one  egg.  white 
only,  beaten  stiff.  Boil  sugar  and  water 
Until  when  dropped  in  small  quantity  of 
cold  water  it  becomes  a  soft  hall.  Dour 
syrup  over  egg  and  bent  until  stilT  enough 
to  drop  on  oil  paper  with  teaspoon, 

Cooked  Fondant.  Two  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  water, 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  iritlmut 
Sthrhiti  until  if  will  spin  a  thread.  Set 
slower’  into  pan  of  cold  water  until  candy 
cools  to  blood  heat.  Stir  briskly  until 
white  and  creamy,  then  knead  and  work 
with  hands  for  several  minutes.  This  is 
the  foundation  for  any  number  ol  can¬ 
dies,  If  all  is  not  used  at  nin  e  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  he  placed  in  a  howl  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  s'ightl.v  damp,  and 
it  will  keep  several  dn\  If  it  heroines 
firm,  warm  slightly  and  work  again  with 
the  hands  until  it  is  soft  and  creamy. 

1  tales  half  split  and  the  seeds  removed 
inny  he  lulled  with  il  hit  of  the  fondant 
rolled  between  the  hands.  A  patty  may 
he  made  and  half  an  English  walnut 
kernel  pressed  on  top.  Chopped  nut  ker¬ 
nels  may  be  worked  into  the  mass  and 
all  pressed  into  a  block  nod  sliced  into 
nut  bars.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  pep¬ 
permint  or  oil  of  wintergreen  may  he 
worked  into  the  fondant,  or  any  other  | 
•flavoring.  Thin  does  not  have  to  tie; 
worked  in  when  first  made,  hut  may  lie 
done  al  any  time.  A  little  red  tnigar, 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tenspoon- 
f ill  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  cornea  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter,  l.arge  bottles  cost  only 
M5  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Bundy 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  Slate  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  nil  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlingti.'i,  Vt. 


.  RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

ARECO  Dl  END  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 
This  delicious  coffee  sup-  MBS  £* 
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such  as  bakers  put  on  top  of  cookies,  and 
which  can  bo  bought  at  the  large  bak¬ 
eries,  may  be  worker!  in,  and  a  lovely 
red  or  pink  candy  made. 

Condensed  Milk  Fondant.-—  '1'  h  r  e  e 
tablespoons  heavy  condensed  milk, 
warmed,  two  cups  confectioners’  sugar. 
Stir  milk  slowly  into  (lie  sugar  until  a 
paste  is  made.  Then  work  with  the 
bands  ns  with  the  other  fondant.  This 
makes  n  rich  fondant  that  may  be  worked 
up  into  candies  like  the  other  fondant. 
The  condensed  milk  must  tie  one  of  the 
heavy  kinds,  ns  a  thin  milk  will  not  make 
a  good  fondant. 

Chocolate  Creams.—  May  be  made  as 
delicious  as  any  you  can  buy.  Take  a 
ittle  piece  of  the  fondant,  preferably  that 
mode  from  condensed  milk,  roll  into  a 
ball  mid  slick  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick. 
I>ip  into  a  little  vessel  of  melted  choco¬ 
late  (the  unsweetened  kind),  turn  so  as 
to  cover  fondant,  entirely  and  drop  onto 
oiled  paper  or  a  cold  platter.  A  little 
paraffin  melted  with  the  chocolate  makes 
it  more  firm,  and  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
jurious  about  paraffin  ns  a  food.  It  is 
Well  to  keep  the  vessel  of  melted  choco¬ 
late  sitting  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  for  it 
firms  very  quickly.  If  a  nut  kernel  or  u 
bit  of  citron  or  pineapple  is  first  rolled 
into  the  center  of  the  fondant  ball  before 
flipping  into  the  chocolate  the  bonbon  is 
even  more  delicious.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


More  About  Painted  Carpet 

I  made  a  waterproof  floor  covering 
from  an  old  rag  carpet.  First  I  cleaned 
the  carpet  and  tacked  it  down  on  the 
•floor,  stretching  well,  then  went  over  it 
all  with  a  cooked  paste,  not  too  thick, 
made  of  flour  and  water.  I  let  it  get  dry 
and  gave  one  or  two  more  coals  of  paste, 
drying  well  each  time.  Then  I  took  yel¬ 
low  ochre  and  linseed  oil.  such  as  used 
by  painters,  and  gave  it.  three  coats.  One 
must  use  her  judgment  as  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  paint,  and  if  a  coat  of  var¬ 
nish  is  put  on  it  improves  it.  A  coat  of 
varnish  once  a  year  will  help  it  wear. 
One  could  use  a  good  floor  paint,  ready- 
mixed.  but  I  used  the  ochre  and  oil.  If 
the  floor  is  not.  smooth  it  is  well  to  put 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  under  the 
carpet.  I  have  painted  old  hinder  canvas 
also,  only  it  was  stretched  on  the  side  of 
the  barn  or  some  building. 

MRS.  J.  II.  P. 


Frankfurt  Sausage 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  making  frank¬ 
furters?  H.  O.  D. 

The  following  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recipe  for  Frankfurt  sausage: 
Seventy  pounds  beef.  80  lbs.  pork  (not 
too  leant.  20  lbs.  water.  DA  or  2  lbs. 
salt,  2  o'/.,  nutmeg,  \\  oz.  black  pepper.  1 
oz.  red  pepper.  Cut  the  beef  in  small 
pieces,  salt  it,  and  allow  It  to  cure  -IS 
hours  in  a  cool  place.  Cut  the  pork  info 
small  pieces,  and  put  the  beef  and  pork 
through  the  grinder  together.  Put  into 
a  container  and  add  the  water  and  spices. 
After  it  is  all  mixed  put  it  through  the 
grinder  again,  using  the  fine  plate.  Stuff 
itlto  sheep  casings.  After  the  sausage  is 
stuffed  into  the  cu sings,  press  the  casing 
together  at  about  1-in.  intervals.  Twist 
the  first  link  two  or  three  times,  then 
twist  the  next  link  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  to  avoid  untwisting.  After  twisting 
hang  in  the  smokehouse  for  two  hours, 
at  a  temperature  not  above  128  degrees. 
After  it  is  smoked,  boil  for  five  or  10 
minutes,  then  plunge  into  cold  water,  and 
hang  in  a  cool  place. 


Winter  Canning 

The  empty  fruit  cans  are  beginning  to 
accumulate,  and  nnr  fruit  shelves  to  look 
correspondingly  empty.  Why  not  fill 
some  of  these  cans,  and  thus  insure  plen¬ 
ty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  last  until 
next  Fall?  How?  Well,  there  are  many 
surplus  produels  that  may  well  he  taken 
care  of  Winter  days,  and  there  are  ninny 
things  in  favor  of  doing  cunning  now. 
Summer  is  so  short,  and  there  are  so 
many,  many  things  that  must  he  done 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  cannot  be  put 
off.  Winter  canning  may  la*  done  more 
leisurely,  and  just  ns  effectively  as  .Slim¬ 
mer  canning. 

First,  there  is  the  moat.  What  a  Hod- 
send  cold- pack  canning  is  to  farmer  folks! 
Every  year  I  can  cold  pack  the  spnreribs 
at  butchering  time.  There  is  other  fresh 
meat  for  table  use  just  then,  and  sparmbs 
are  mighty  good  the  next  Fall.  They 
come  out  of  the  can  as  fresh  as  when  put 
in,  and  T  have  never  lost  a  can.  I  used 
to  "fry  down"  gpareriba  and  pat  away  in 
crocks,  covered  with  lard.  Usually  the 
meat  kept  all  right,  hut  occasionally  a 
crock  would  spoil,  and  a  whole  crock  of 
spnreribs  1  considered  quite  a  loss. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  keeping 
when  doing  it  cold  jvick.  I  cut  the  ribs 
in  pieces  that  will  go  into  the  top  of  the 
can  easily,  then  fill  my  large  aluminum 
roaster  with  the  meat,  put  it  in  the  oven 
and  hake  it  until  almost  tender,  well  sea¬ 
soned  of  course.  Next  I  fill  the  cans, 
pour  the  hot  broth  over  the  meat,  and  put 
into  the  boiler  and  boil  one  hour.  A 
steam  pressure  cooker  would  do  the  work 
more  quickly,  and  1  am  hoping  to  have 
one  some  day.  The  ribs  need  only  brown¬ 
ing  in  the  oven  when  taken  from  the  <1111, 
and  tin'  broth  makes  good  gravy.  A  fa¬ 
vorite  way  of  ours  of  serving  the  ribs  is 
in  a  meat  pie. 

Farmer  folk  simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  beef  from  the  butcher  at  current 
meat-shop  prices,  but  wc  can  buy  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  beef  from  a  farmer  at  farmers’ 
prices,  and  cold-pack  the  beef  in  quart 
cans  for  next  Summer.  If  friend  hus¬ 


band  can  be  induced  to  cut  the  beef  in 
pieces  that  will  go  into  the  can.  it  really 
i  not  Rich  a  bard  task  to  cold-pack  a 
quarter  of  beef.  Of  course  it.  does  not 
need  all  to  be  done  the  same  day.  The 
meat  will  keep  iu  freezing  weather  for  a 
week  or  longer,  and  the  meat  can  be 
canned  piecemeal. 

If  one  does  not  have  ice  in  the  Summer 
if  is  impossible  to  buy  beef  from  the 
wagons,  which  come  once  or  twice  a  week, 
with  any  satisfaction.  There  is  always 
danger  of  its  spoiling.  So  one  fee!/*  pret¬ 
ty  good  to  have  a  supply  of  canned  beef, 
ready  to  open  and  use  at  a  few  momenta’ 
notice. 

Then  there  arc  the  Winter  apples. -They 
must  be  sorted  out  frequently  now,  and 
the  ones-  that  are  showing  decay  should 
he  canned.  Canned  ajjple  sauce  comes  in 
pretty  good  just  before  apples  begin  to 
ripen  next  Summer.  At  our  house  we  do 
get  tired  of  other  canned  fruits,  hut  never 
do  we  tire  of  apple  sauce. 

Some  of  the  apples  may  be  made  into 
butter.  T  have  the  children  pare  a  basket 
of  apples  on  Saturday  morning  on  the 
purer,  and  make  a  large  kettle  of  sauce. 
I  save  out  enough  of  the  sauce  for  over 
Sunday,  and  put  the  rest  into  the  oven  in 
the  roaster  seasoned  with  cinnamon  and 
vanilla — and  at  supper  time  1  take  it 
out  of  the  oven  and  can  the  butter. 

We  are  fond  of  mince  pies,  so  I  fre¬ 
quently  make  a  kettle  of  mincemeat,  and 
keep  adding  to  my  supply.  We  like  mince 
pies  until  late  in  the  .Spring,  and  when 
we  have  mince  pies  we  have  no  other 
meat  for  that  meal. 

The  Baldwin  apples  make  delicious 
jelly,  ami  if  I  fear  that  ui.v  jams  nnd 
jellies  will  run  low,  T  make  an  occasional 
kettle  of  jelly  in  the  Winter  time. 

Spring  usually  finds  a  whole  shelf  of 
canned  pumpkin  on  my  fruit  shelves,  and 
pumpkin  pies  are  just  as  good  in  the 
Spring  as  the  Winter.  In  housechaning 
time  it  comes  pretty  handy  to  open  a 
can  of  pumpkin  and  make  a  pie  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  in  the  morning  while  doing  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes. 

I  have  two  small  racks  that  hold  a  pint 
can  each,  and  it  is  no  extra  work  at  all 
to  can  a  couple  of  pint  cans  of  pumpkin 
when  I  stew  a  pumpkin  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter.  By  canning  a  couple  of  cans 
each  time  I  stpw  a  pumpkin.  I  reach 
Spring  with  quite  a  number  of  cans.  I 
do  the  same  when  I  cook  a  squash  b>r  the 
table.  A  whole  squash  is  usually  too 
much  for  a  meal,  so  I  put  a  couple  of 
pint  cans  iu  the  big  kettle  nnd  cold-pack 
them. 

The  root  vegetables  may  be  cold-packed 
also,  if  one  is  fearful  the  supply  of  veg¬ 
etables  will  not  Inst  until  garden  time.  1 
never  do  a  boiler  full — that  would  look 
like  quite  a  day’s  work,  hut  it  docs  not 
make  much  extra  work  to  put  a  couple  of 
cans  of  the  vegetable  I  am  preparing  for 
a  meal  into  the  big  kettle. 

Winter  canning  gets  to  be  a  habit  it 
has  with  mo — nnd  a  pretty  good  habit. 
Tt  gives  one  a  feeling  of  assurance  to 
reach  Spring  with  n  goodly  supply  of 
canned  foods  on  the  cellar  shelves,  for  tile 
last  stretch  before  canning  time  comes 
again  draws  on  the  reserve  food  supplies 
pretty  heavily. 

Verily  now,  as  in  days  of  old,  the  house¬ 
wife  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  enteth  not.  of  the  bread  of 
idleness:  nay.  not  even  when  snows  do 
cover  the  earth,  and  the  Winter  days  are 
upon  tis-  for  still  site  provides  the  food 
which  mnketh  her  family  to  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed,  may  hoover  mttmaw. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I’ve  had  the  most  desirous  day,  nnd 
now  that  one  long  desire  of  my  heart  has 
been  gratified.  T  am  in  hopes  that  others 
will  be,  too.  No,  not  a  fortune,  hut  the 
best  trip!  I  had  been  talking  of  going 
on  a  coverlet  hunting  expedition,  and  the 
eldest  sou  said  this  morning:  ‘‘What 
about  the  trip  today?  Do  you  feel  able 
to  make  it?”  ‘‘Sure,”  I  replied,  “but  it’s 
a  bit  cold.”  “Well,  wrap  up  well,”  he 
said.  So  they  brought  out  ‘‘Liza  Jane,” 
their  name  for  their  ear.  She  appeared 
to  be  in  a  fine  humor.  Lee.  Charles  «ud 
a  neighbor’s  lad  and  myself  started. 

I  had  worked  this  part  of  the  country 
pretty  thoroughly,  so  we  drove  several 
miles  before  beginning  the  quest.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  played  the  old  game  of 
’‘■bread  and  butter  come  to  supper,”  first 
“hot”  and  then  “cold."  so  it  went.  "Yes, 
we  have  them.”  “No,  we  would  not  part 
with  them  at.  any  price.”  Then  they 
would  tell  me  where  T  might  locate  some 
others,  and  often  I  found  almost  ac¬ 
quaintances,  sisters  or  cousins  of  some 
old-time  friend.  O11  and  on  we  went, 
“Liza  Jane"  just  eating  up  the  space  on 
the  rock  road.  One  place  there  were  six 
beautiful  bed  covers,  two  of  the  double 
weave.  The  Bible  says  it  is  wrong  to 
he  covetous,  but  I  did  surely  wish  1  had 
one  of  them,  and  naught  but  stern  neces¬ 
sity  would  make  me  turn  it  loose! 

Already  we  had  passed  our  limit  of 
distance.  We  looked  toward  the  west 
and  could  see  the  rocks  on  the  mountain. 
You  know  for  years  I  have  wanted  to  go 
to  the  mountains;  not  one  of  us  had 
over  been.  We  inquired  and  were  told 
that  road  would  lead  us  right  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  peak,  known  as  Chimney 
Top,  on  whose  crest  rests  a  large  hoar¬ 
der,  more  than  (10  ft.  high.  Steps  lead 
up  one  side,  and  those  who  climb  to  the 
top  can  see  into  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
are.  of  course,  in  Tennessee,  On  we 
went,  and  ere  long  we  could  get  no 
further  with  the  car.  For  me  the  trip 
was  too  late  for  mountain  climbing;  all 
T  could  do  was  to  stand  and  look  with 


wistful  eyes  towards  the  much-desired 
goal,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  found 
the  best  of  kindly  people,  who  made  me 
welcome  until  the  hoys  returned.  Only 
one  of  them  reached  the  tip  top  of  the 
rock,  nnd  he  seems  yet.  a  hit  shaky  in  his 
knees,  but  it  surely  was  a  joy  to  be  so 
near  one  could  touch  the  feet  of  the  vast 
heights,  look  away  above,  beyond  to  the 
gray  granite  monsters,  jutting  out  over 
the  sides.  But  1  tell  you  I  should  hate 
to  sleep  in  their  pathway.  If  one  should 
break  loose  nnd  come  tearing  down  the 
mountainside  it  would  be  the  end  of  any¬ 
one  in  its  way. 

.  <>ne  surprising  thing  was  the  many 
little  sehoolhouses.  The  children  have 
hotter  access  to  school  than  those  out  in 
the  more  open  country.  Wherever  you 
find  one  large  showy  school  building  you 
will  find  no  more  for  miles,  but  when  you 
pass  a  little  sehoolhouse  in  just  a  short 
time  you  pass  another. 

The  only  old-fashioned  work  I  saw  go¬ 
ing  on  was  a  dear  old  white-haired  dame 
spinning  wool.  She  had  a  great  buneli 
of  hanks  of  the  nicest,  smoothest  yarn, 
doubled  and  twisted,  all  ready  for  knit¬ 
ting,  but  back  there  along  the  mountains 
not  a  coverlet  was  to  be  found.  The  boys 
returned  in  about  three  hours,  tired  and 
ready  for  home,  and  within  about  four 
miles  of  home  I  found  what  I  had  been 
searching  for  nil  day— a  lovely  blue  and 
white  counterpane,  a  beauty,  in  perfect 
condition,  so  we  arrived  home  tired  but 
contented. 

Such  trips  arc  my  delight,  and  they 
are  not  so  expensive;  fiO  cents’  worth  of 
cheese  and  crackers  and  a  hit  of  gas. 
And  I  am  glad  that  my  appetite  for 
pleasure  is  not  jaded;  that  a  few  simple 
things  will  bring  to  me  the  same  amount 
of  gladness  that  perhaps  a  t  lorn  sand -dol¬ 
lar^  trip  would  not  give  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced.  So  many  of  us  fail  to  grasp 
the  opportunities  near  at  baud  by  look¬ 
ing  away  beyond  for  something  better. 
When  the  sameness  of  life  begins  to  pall, 
and  we  feel  nerves  beginning  to  jangle 
in  discord  like  someone  beating  a  tin  pun, 
it’s  time  to  stop,  get  out  of  yourself,  take 
a  little  rest  jaunt.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Handling  the  Household  Wash 

We  all  have  our  own  ways  of  doing  the 
various  household  duties,  and,  generally 
speaking,  like  ottr  own  way  the  best. 
Still  it  does  no  harm  to  air  our  pot  the¬ 
ories.  even  to  so  menial  a  task  as  doing 
the  family  wash,  for  if  may,  perchance, 
help  someone  who  finds  the  '  -,isk  too  diffi¬ 
cult  by  following  her  present  wav  of  ac¬ 
complishing  it.  In  our  own  household  the 
laundry  paraphernalia  is  limited  First 
of  nil,  there  is  no  washing  machine.  Some 
of  you  no  doubt  will  raise  your  hands  in 
horror  that  such  a  necessity  in  the  present 
day  is  lacking;  however.  1  have  yet.  failed 
to  sec  one  that  I  wanted  in  preference  to 
my  washboard  and  elbows.  We  have  a 
good  wringer — the  best— and  the  wash 
bench  is  the  correct  height  fur  the  user. 
We  also  have  a  good  sized  copper  boiler. 

First  thing  after  breakfast  is  out  of  the 
way  the  boiler  is  brought  in  and  set  over 
the  fire  and  filled  two-thirds  full  with 
water  from  the  reservoir  One  bar  of  good 
soap  is  shaved  in  (not  especially  fine) 
and  one-third  bar  of  parawax  is  added. 
As  soon  ns  the  soap  is  dissolved  fine 
pieces  are  pul  in.  including  tablecloths, 
napkins,  doilies,  white  waists,  dish  towels, 
collars,  best  shirts,  etc.  If  they  are 
stained  of  course  they  are  treated,  also 
pins  removed  and  dust  shaken  out  if  nec¬ 
essary  :  otherwise  put  iu  the  hot  water 
dry.  When  boiled  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  these  are  removed  to  a  tub  half  full 
of  clear  warm  water,  thoroughly  rinsed, 
blued  and  wrung:  however,  before  rinsing 
them  prepare  the  second  boiler;  under¬ 
wear.  sheets,  light  aprons  in  fact,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  soil.  Handkerchiefs 
if  too  soiled  may  be  soaked  in  salt  and 
cold  water. 

Later  come  band  towels,  and,  the  last 
fioiler,  diapers  or  other  pieces,  if  such 
there  are.  Diapers  are  first  covered  with 
hot  water,  soaked,  then  washed  out.  rins¬ 
ing  if  too  soiled.  Work  in  lightcolored 
waists,  etc.,  under  the  washboard  to  soak 
a  few  minutes,  nnd  after  the  boiled 
clothes  are  out  put  the  boiler  across  two 
sticks  and  use  this  water  to  soak  the 
woolen  underwear  if  it  be  Winter,  or 
aprons  or  hosiery  if  Summer. 

This  suds  is  especially  nice  when  cool 
enough  for  house  dresses,  blouses,  in  fact 
all  articles  of  similar  nature.  Only  the 
very  soiled  parts  of  the  dirtiest  garments 
will  need  much  rubbing,  nnd  wc  try  to 
avoid  getting  any  garment,  very  dirty.  It 
is  SO  much  easier  to  let  the  soap  and  heat 
do  the  work  than  for  us  to  do  it.  When 
the  clothes  are  dry  wo  sort  and  fold  as 
they  come  from  the  line,  airing  well  if 
necessary.  We  only  starch  the  curtains 
and  best  shirts,  and  fold  the  towels,  bed 
linen  and  table  linen  for  everyday  use. 
neatly,  and  put  away  without  ironing. 
They  scarcely  show  the  difference  if  they 
were  hung  straight  on  the  line,  dried 
without  whipping  and  are  taken  care  of 
at  once. 

Too  much  bluing  is  as  had  on  the  looks 
of  the  clothes  as  if  none  were  used. 

She  washed  the  clothes  on  Mouday, 

And  hung  them  up  to  dry — 

She  brought  them  in  and  ironed  them, 

And  mended  them.  Oh,  my  ! 

And  when  the  task  was  over, 

It  seemed  the  work  was  done; 

For  don’t  the  week  seem  longer 

When  on  Monday  the  wash  gets  done? 

patsy's  wife. 


TKi* !« the 
Oricinnl  Na¬ 
tional  Giant 
Smoke  House 

Beware  of 
Imitations 

Get  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 

Smoke  your  own  hams,  bacon,  sau¬ 
sage,  fish.  Have  better,  sweeter, 
cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table. 
Operated  in  or  out  doors.  Runs  on  sawdust, 
robs,  a  little  bark  forscasoning.  Investigate. 

N/OTONALglMT 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  4ANITABV  MORI  HOUSa 

After  smoking  menta.  ttae  for  Store  House. 
Absolutely  bng  nn<l  mite  proof.  Keeps 
merit  without  aurklnc.  Made  in  3  sizes. 

Givee  prize  win¬ 
ning  recipes  for 

n  r,  ,  _.  .  coring  llama, 

llacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  homo.  Write  for  book. 
Bet  low  prices,  full  information,  today  SURE! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

358  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 


FREE  BOOK 


WEAR  THEM 
A  WEEK 


FREE 


Fresh  from  factory 

Tending  style  of  season, 
sparkling  new  from  shoe¬ 
maker's  last.  Order  now 
—  wear  them  a  week! 
After  seven  days  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  the 
value,  style  uud  wearing 
Qualities,  send  thorn  back! 
We  will  at  once  refund 
money.  Mot  one  penny  of 
profit  do  we  tiuike  on  these 
shoes.  You  pay  only  labor 
and  material  cost.  We  of¬ 
fer  this  merely  to  keep 
men  with  families  ein- 
_  ployed  during  the  Win- 
ter.  At  this  sensation¬ 
ally  low  price  we  can 
make  no  0.0. D.  ship¬ 
ments  and  request 
money  to  he  sent 
with  order. 


Yteo 

Woman**  Siyllah 
8  in.nhoti  ol  genuine 
It  tack  Ki«l  letUwr;  amoulh 
fill!!!*,  et *r*ful  walkli'*  last.  rubber  heel; 

neatly  p*rfnr&t«d;  tfovd  linn  antra.  Medium  to* 
flhown  or  hiMtl  too.  Slat*  rhulff.  !Blt»ck  only. 
Sizes  2  1-2  to  fl  Frio*  t«er  pair  Postpaid 

.Oil ICKSTEP SHOE  CO. 
J  BOSTON  MASS. 


Make  this  sweater  for  $2.00 

SEND  for  free  sample  card  of 
yarns  and  get  free  directions 
for  this  new  striped  slip-on. 
Fear*  Dale  Yarns  are  the  fin- 
ex!,  all-wool  worsted  yarns. 
Price*  10  to  40*  rhenper  thnn 
any  yarns  anywhere  near  tho 
same  quality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Free  Sample* — Send  today  for  00  free  yarn 
samples  and  free  directions  for  this  sweater. 
Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept, 760,  IS  Madison  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 

Peace  Dale  Yarns 


Cuticura  Soap 

-^The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving*  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  shoves  without  mug.  Everywhere  26c. 


mi) 

BURNERS  nuikn  your  olti  korotirno  latttli*  uhI  l*n- 
torn*  gtvr«  a  brUIhutl  while  llffht  No  Mantle  to 
Bre*k  ami  ml  Little  (VMjchta 

•V'tf'T  u*or.  S«mf  Now  tor  Complete  Sdinpla, 
PaatpAld  50  ctfi..  Stamp*  or  Coin.  3  for 
Mono  Bock  if  Hof  &atU  factory 
Hr*  Rrpr#iu»ntafivo«  w«nt*«t, 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO 

88  Clark  Olds  Cntncl  Ujpl.K  Mich 

n 

Ladies*  Gauntlet  Gloves.  $1.25  Pair 

PjnoW.mted  Plaited,  7,V*  Worsted  '.'Vt  Cotton 
Sizes— Small.  Medium  and  I.nrgo.  in  Dark  Cray] 
Navy,  While,  Black,  and  Blown.  Ainu's  Glovo* 
$1  u  Pair.  MOSS  KNITTING  CO  .  Inc..  Namhuro,  N.  V. 
Good  Commission  to  Agents.  Hunt,  t»k  d  nil  Satiilitil. 
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WITTE 


EnomejRBiees 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


SYMPTOMS 


are  Housed  Ini 

LookOut  for  Disease 


YOU  cannot  afford  to  have  the  winter  /, 

season  wipo  out  tho  Bummer’s  dairy  fv\ 

profits.  Wat  ell  out  for  sickness;  don't  yrn'  .'dffflt  1 1  ffr~rr— 

overlook  the  slightest  unhealthy  symp-  l\\\l|j  II  IllJ/Pl II  Will  1/ 

tom.  K«?ep  your  eye  on  the  milk  yield  \\m  111  I  m/I  IM  !  71  wil  |  If/ 

of  every  cow.  A  little  extra  care  In  win-  \|l||  11  /»//  \Vu>J  [,\% "  I'U 

ter  will  keep  tho  entire  herd  producing  at  tM'  Jli  / 

a  profit  the  year  ’round. 

Cows  In  harn — with  very  little  green  feed,  much  roughage  and  concen¬ 
trates — need  every  aid  possible  to  keep  assimilation  and  digestion  strong. 
Let  these  functions  lag  and  the  milk  yield  falls.  Tho  cow  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  serious  disease. 

Kow-Kare  Is  the  winter  cow-health  guardian  In  the  best  dairies  because 
It  supplies  just  tho  assistance  needed  to  tone  up  the  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  und  keep  tho  genital  organs  healthy.  Besides  its  wide  use  in  treat¬ 
ing  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  I  nK 
Fever,  Jjojss  of  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow-Kare  is  more  and  more  l>eing  useti 
during  the  winter  months  as  an  aid  to  general  health  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  It  acts  directly  ou  the  milk-making  or-  _ 

gaus,  keeping  them  normal  and  healthy. 

Kow-Kare  costs  so  little  and  means  so  much  to  :  jjjjij  jit:,  JJjljfi 
cow  owners  tliat  no  dairy  should  lx?  without  a  con-  1  jjjiilj  .  1  |I . 
slant  supply.  General  stores,  feed  dealers  and 
druggists  can  supply  you  at  the  new  reduced  MU  J*vi  /Mu', 

prices  of  65c  und  $1.25. 

'The  Horn*  I  1 


Write  for  our  free  book  on  cow  ailments. 

Cow  Doctor.”  Make  this  a  dairy-profit  winter. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.f  INC 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Manufacturers  vl  '‘PttUburgW 
and  “ColumUa"  rencinfj^^-^-T^j 


Dared  From  Fadory. 

WITTE  factory  price  direct  saves  you  money. 
Ne  w  quotations  are  from  $20  to  $400  less  than 
thoy  worn liujt  year.  All nixea and ntyles cut 
i n  proportion.  1  ncluding  log  Saws — Trc e  S am — 
Portabl*  Cutoff  Saws  and  Itatlonari  Buzz  Saws. 

Lifetime  Guarantee. 

wo  will  Bend  catalog  and  lowest  price  — 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  aa  you  wish. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Avenue. ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


SELDOM  SEE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hors# 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  etitie,  knee  or  throat. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


aA  will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
m  A  the  horse.  No  blister,  no  bnir 
gone.  Concentrated— only  a  few 
drop!  required  at  an  application.  <2.50  per 

bottle  delivered,  bearrlbe  your  ■■*»<?  for  ipeclal  initructiom, 
end  Book  8  It  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduce*  Painful  Swelltnyi, 
Enlarged  Glands.  Went,  Brtiliei,  Varleoie  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Ptlee  11.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
dellvtred.  Liberal  trial  bottle  oostoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


NEGLECT  ^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Hot  Food  and  Water  for 
Your  Stock  and  Poultry— 

IT  PA  VS  BIG 

-  < ip  v  fi  <r‘'ro  tnor*  aiki  hot  tor  ui»JU ; 

’jji  Hu,  •  ii/tvi*  IrnyiT  fiiuncn  and 

^  mi  h  CM  tin!  mi  uir ;  Hi>mh  lay  butter. 
:  a!  HiiVh  JotHnf  hot  walf'l  •  I*  Mt'H  1 « I  - 
‘jv  .  *  Vrfll  boll  BprHylrijf  tnix;  i« 

*  1  I  IaitI  boll  0  until  Util  ur  W|>:  bent 

vrjitcj’  fur  •  tuck.,  for  wjoebdAyj 

ilwlli  Farmer*'  Favorite  Fend  Cooker 

^'triiH  HmihIcm.  Iuiik  HtioltH.  culm 
\it — hii.v tbiiiir.  OiiaraiittHHl.  Writo 

■  i,''iltB#»^k  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.# 
W  Dept.  201,  CortUnd,  N.  Y, 

Sucre  **or  to  la*  win  Manufantnrlnr  do. 


Sold  or 
Its  Merit 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  ( illicit  reply  and  a  "st/uure  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Without  Cottonseed 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  with 
Cobmeal  as  a  starter V  Have  silage,  with 
one  feed  of  clover  hay  a  day,  the  others 
meadow'  hay.  Can  get  any  grains,  but 
do  not  care  to  use  cottonseed.  A.  it. 

New  Hampshire. 

With  silage  for  succulence,  and  corn 
and  cobmeal  as  a  starter,  I  should  pur¬ 
chase  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  and  oil- 
meal,  and  combine  them  in  the  following 
proportions :  ‘150  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal, 

250  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  food.  ‘200 
lbs.  ailment,  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
for  each  .'H4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  day,  and  allow  3  lbs.  of  silage 
daily  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
Give  them  all  of  the  meadow  Bay  that 
they  will  clean  up  once  a  day. 

Lame  Heifer 

I  have  a  grade  Holstein  heifer  one  year 
old.  Iler  ration  from  a  calf  has  been 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cracked  corn, 
bran,  middlings  and  ground  oats,  with 
occasionally  oilmen)  or  gluten  feed  added. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  50  lbs.  I 
have  fed  dairy  feed,  a  quart  und  a  pint 
twice  daily.  Heifer  lias  been  kept  iu  a 
well-bedded  box  stall,  and  since  frost  she 
has  been  allowed  to  roam  the  farm  once 
or  twice  a  week.  Natural  hay.  mostly 
herds  grass,  has  been  kept  before  her  at 
all  times.  For  the  last  few  days  she  has 
become  lame,  first  in  the  hind  feet,  then 
in  front,  till  now  she  can  scarcely  walk 
at  all.  I  have  given  her  a  light  dose  of 
salts  every  second  day  for  three  doses, 
hut  she  seems  to  get  worse  instead  of 
better.  Can  yon  suggest  anything  bet¬ 
ter?  She  has  been  up  to  this  time 
healthy  and  sleek.  T.  W.  K. 

It  is  possible  that  the  heifer  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  injured  while  roaming  over 
frozen  fields.  Make  sure  that  her  feet,  are 
not  infected  with  hoof  rot:  or  foul  foot. 
The  ration  that  you  were  originally  feed¬ 
ing  would  give  you  good  results,  hut  T 
should  include  some  oilmeal  or  gluten  feed 
in  the  mixture  at  nil  times  rather  than 
occasionally,  ns  you  have  been  doing.  A 
quart  and  a  pint  twice  daily  of  feed  would 
not  la*  enough  for  a  growing  heifer.  She 
ought  to  have  5  lbs.  or  <1  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day,  properly  supplemented  with  a  leafy 
roughage.  Make  sure  that  the  heifer  is 
stabled  in  a  well-bedded  stall,  free  from 
draughts.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  ration  that  you  have  used  from  the 
outset. 

Grain  With  Apple  Pomace 

Would  you  figure  a  ration  for  grade 
Holstein  cows  getting  mixed  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  apple  pomace?  I  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  r.ve  which  I  would  like  to  feed  to 
the  cows,  as  T  have  no  hogs,  ami  am  un¬ 
able  to  sell  ii  at  what  it  cost  to  grow  jt. 
We  used  to  feed  it  to  Cows  along  with 
corn  and  oats,  wheat  bran,  etc.,  years 
ago,  when  we  were  making  butter,  with 
good  results.  We  also  have  plenty  of 
corn  and  oats,  and  a  mill  to  grind  same, 
and  can  get  oilmeal  at  $2.50;  cottonseed. 
$2.45;  gluten.  $2.25;  brewers’  grains, 
$1.75;  bran,  $1.30.  *w.  it.  c. 

T  have  very  little  faith  in  the  results 
obtained  from  feeding  apple  pomace  to 
dairy  cows.  It  easily  becomes  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  at  bpst  only  tickles  a  cow's  appe¬ 
tite.  When  used  purely  as  a  source  of 
variety  il  might  be  justified,  yet  I  have 
mv  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  use. 
Likewise,  rye  is  of  questionable  useful¬ 
ness  in  mixtures  Intended  for  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  It  is  apt  to  be  dusty,  and  frequently 
rye  contains  ergot  am]  is  responsible  for 
disorders  in  both  digestive  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  system  that  are  costly.  As  you  say. 
It;  is  a  much  better  feed  for  hogs.  How¬ 
ever.  if  il  is  first  grade  r.ve,  it  might  he 
used  ns  follows :  100  lbs.  ground  rye. 
200  llis.  corn,  150  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  4f> 
per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  brew¬ 
ery  grains.  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  Ihs.  bran. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture 
ought  to  produce  .‘550  lbs.  of  milk,  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  fed  in  conjunction  with 
mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder.  If  your  ex¬ 
perience  prompts  you  to  continue  the 
apple  pomace,  well  and  good  ;  hut  I  am 
sure  that  moistened  beet  pulp  would  give 
you  better  results  than  the  potnuce. 

Dairy  Rations 

We  are  feeding  cows  ground  oats  and 
mixed  grain,  two  quarts  of  the  mixed 
grain  and  one  quart  of  ground  oats  at 
each  milking.  We  give  all  the  good  tame 
hay  they  will  clean  up  three  limes  a  day. 
Cows  arc  in  fine  shape,  but  l  have  been 
told  that  oats  will  cause  stomach  worms 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  mixed  grain  was 
brewery  grains.  IVhat  do  you  think  of 
flu*  wily  we  arc  feeding?  and  also  give  a 
good  ration.  Would  you  advise  keeping 
salt  iu  front  of  cows  at  all  times?  They 
have  all  the  good  spring  water  they  will 
drink.  Is  corn  meal  a  milk  producer,  aud 
would  you  advise  feeding  it?  V.  W.  n. 

While  corn  and  oats  are  considered 
excellent  feeds  for  dairy  cattle,  they  must 
be  supplemented  with  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
tein  feeds,  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
mixed  feed  that  you  are  using.  While 


brewery  grains  are  used  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  feed,  you  will  find  that  the 
mixture  contains  other  ingredients  of 
recognized  feeding  value.  !  should  re- 
plnee  half  of  the  oats  with  cornmeal. 
Oats  are  not  responsible  for  stomach 
worms;  in  fact,  dairy  cows  are  never  in¬ 
fected  by  parasites  of  this  character. 
Occasionally  this  condition  prevails 
where  horses  are  fed  largely  on  Timothy 
liny  and  oat  straw;  hut  you  need  have  no 
worries  from  ibis  source  In  feeding  your 
dairy  animals.  By  all  means  keep  salt 
before  the  cows  at  nil  times.  Allow 
them  free  access  to  leafy  roughages,  and 
make  sure  that  your  dry  cows  are  highly 
conditioned  previously  to  calving  time. 
It  is  as  important,  to  feed  dry  cows  in¬ 
telligently  as  it  is  to  feed  milking  ani¬ 
mals  generously,  and  the  combination 
that  you  arc  using  ought  to  prove  highly 
satisfactory. 

Death  of  Pigs 

T  have  lost  six  two-months-old  pigs 
within  two  weeks,  the  doctor  said  from 
feeding  middlings,  as  lie  could  find  no 
other  cause.  I  bad  been  feeding  thick 
skim-milk  morning  and  evening,  varied 
with  one  quart  middlings  iu  six  quarts 
water  at  noon.  To  satisfy  me  that  it  was 
not  iiog  cholera,  as  the  pigs  became  par¬ 
alyzed  in  tlie  hindquarters,  lie  sent  viscera 
for  examination  by  specialists.  They 
could  find  nothing  except  inflnrmnntlon  of 
the  bowels  as  a  cause  for  death.  The 
doctor  slill  thinks  it  is  the  middlings. 
The  pigs  had  no  rash,  no  color,  no  fever, 
and  the  only  symptoms  noticeable  were 
diarrlnea  and  the  inability  to  stand  on 
hind  legs,  death  following  after  three  or 
four  d.n  s.  II.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  possible  that  the  middlings  re¬ 
ferred  to  contained  screenings  or  weed 
seeds  that  contained  poisonous  properties. 
Tests  reported  by  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  conclusively 
weed  seeds  of  this  character  contain  toxic 
properties  that  are  poisonous  for  pigs. 
White  middlings  iu  themselves  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  ration  for  growing  pigs. 
When  accompanied  by  skim-milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  a  certain  deficiency  would  he  Cor¬ 
rected:  nevertheless  one  cannot  expect  to 
produce  pork  profitably  under  prevailing 
conditions  without  the  use  of  coni  at  its 
present  value.  Furthermore,  you  have 
diluted  your  middlings  to  such  an  extent 
that  actually  your  pigs  are  starved  to 
death  on  a  full  stomach.  The  concen¬ 
trates  Intended  for  pig  feeding  should  be 
supplied  either  through  the  agency  of  the 
self  feeder,  or  only  enough  water  should 
be  added  (o  bring  the  materials  to  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk.  Pigs  should  be 
permitted  to  eat  rather  than  drink  their 
feed,  and  this  is  possible  only  when  thick 
mashes  are  available.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  send  a  sample  of  the  middlings 
to  lion.  Fred  Rasmussen,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  the  percentage  of  fiber  he  as¬ 
certained.  The  condition  of  paralysis 
that  you  have  reported  substantiates  the 
suggestion  that  one  cannot  rely  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  cereal  by-products  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  for  growing  animals,  ns  these 
by-products  may  lack  essential  vitamines 
that  are  necessary  for  normal  growth  and 
development.  For  this  reason  and  tunny 
others  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  ingredients 
from  several  sources,  and  not  rely  upon 
any  one  product  to  supply  all  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  or  energy  in  live  stock  feeding. 


Dairy  Feeding 

I  have  cow  pea  buy  (very  full  of 
beans),  silage  made  from  corn  that  would 
make  125  bu.  of  cars  to  the  acre,  and 
plenty  of  corn  and  oats.  T  would  like  to 
feed  with  this,  to  dairy  cattle,  cottonseed 
meal  only,  as  that  is  about  the  only  con¬ 
centrate  1 1m t  can  be  bought  advantage¬ 
ously.  T  have  plenty  of  corn  fodder  for 
the  cattle  to  pick  over  during  the  day. 
Outside  of  cottonseed  meal  I  would  like 
to  feed  oidv  what  we  grow  on  the  farm. 

Elktoii,  Hid.  V.  R. 

Cow  pea  hay  is  a  legume  that  is  both 
palatable  and  nutritious,  and  when  fed  in 
conjunction  with  silage  makes  an  ideal 
feed.  With  plenty  of  corn  and  oats,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  in  reality  the  only  con¬ 
centrate1  that  you  need  to  buy,  especially 
if  your  cows  are  in  good  condition  and 
have  not  beeu  forced  during  their  pre¬ 
vious  lactation  periods.  A  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  cob 
meal,  ground  oats  and  cottonseed  meal 
could  la*  safely  fed  in  conjunction  with 
silage  and  cow  pen  lmy,  yet  it  is  probably 
true  'that  you  would  get  belter  results  by 
limiting  the  Cottonseed  meal  and  adding 
gluten  feed.  Allow  the  cows  all  of  tin1 
legume  hay  they  will  consume  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition.  let  them  have  free  access  to  corn 
fodder.  An  average  sized  cow  will  con¬ 
sume  about  115  lbs.  of  silage  daily,  and 
you  ought  to  got  ns  much  as  .1  or  4  lbs. 
of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  By  carefully  select¬ 
ing  cow  s  and  basing  their  value  entirely 
Upon  tlieir  ability  to  convert  feed  into 
milk  at  a  profit,  it  ought  to  la1  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  matter  for  you  to  make 
rapid  advances  iu  profits  from  your  dairy 
farm  operations. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  95. 

WANTED — Acreage,  20  to  25  acres;  some  wood; 

well  drained;  not  over  hour  out,  Deigeii  or 
Rockland  county  preferred.  ADVERTISER  100, 
cure  Kurul  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  roll  SALE  In  Slionnndonh  Valley, 
Virginia;  121  nerve;  HO  In  apples,  10  in 
poaches;  two  houses;  hard  road  la  to  orchard; 
plenty  cheap  lalmr;  a  money-maker;  other  In¬ 
terests,  and  must  sell;  price  $31,000;  terms. 
L.  A.  GATHER,  Fairmont,  VV.  Vn. 


I  HAVE  two  Eastern  Shore  (Maryland)  farms 
for  sale,  one  on  Stale  road;  will  price  them 
to  Hell,  ADVERTISER  101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN— Large,  productive  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  New  York;  modern  buildings; 
State  roads;  milk  route;  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  304,  Middleburgh, 

N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


ll 


HOMES  WANTED  — The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  aw  members  of  llielr  household, 
suitable  hoys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  Is 
no  greater  charity  tlinn  this. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  running  small  poultry  farm 
la  linger  Lakes  region,  wishes  companion; 
could  not  pay  salary,  but  would  furnish  home  to 
congenial  woman  in  return  for  help  with  house¬ 
keeping;  opportunity  for  home  garden  and  fruit 
growing.  ADVERTISER  1113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  AM  opening  my  private  home  to  board  chil¬ 
dren;  will  give  best  of  mother  care  and  best 
of  references;  would  take  from  infants  to  age 
12;  terms,  under  1  year,  $10;  over  1  year,  $8. 
ADVERTISER  174,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  For  adoption,  boy,  two  n>  four  years, 
by  Protestant  couple:  able  to  give  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  1N2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AM  prepared  to  take  a  patient,  either  elderly 
person,  tulld  nervous  or  (pllescenf  tuberculosis; 
Maine  air,  open  porch  or  windows;  graduate 
nurse,  experienced;  skilled  physician's  services 
included;  terms  reasonable,  according  to  require¬ 
ments.  mrh.  rose  Rockwood  M’KISsiCK, 
Ro.  Uwood  Farm,  Belgrade,  Me, 


PURE  IIONEY — 1021  extracted;  tlO-U),  cans  at 
ottr  station,  clover,  $H.S0;  buckwheat,  $7;  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.90:  write  for  apt* rial  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY'  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE-  Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wnuipsvllle,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  la  grove;  bushel  boxes,  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit,  $2.00;  send  remit  times  with  order.  E.  K. 
Walker,  Wanohula,  Flu. 


FOR  SALE— Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

fill),  pail,  $1.25;  IP  111,  pail.  $2.20:  delivered 
to  3d  postal  zone,  NOAH  HORDN’ER,  Holgate,  O. 


WE  can  furnish  grapefruit,  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia  Pa.;  New 
York,  X.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mush.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  Mime  person 
at  $3  per  box;  terms,  check  with  eider:  we  pre¬ 
pay  all  charges  to  tlie  ports  stated  above  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  In  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Const  States.  GEO.  B.  FELLON,  N.  W. 
7th  A vp.  mid  34th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


HONEY  Onondaga  County  clover  extracted;  5 
lha.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid;  members 
Farm  Bureau.  It \NSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Kt.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  Clover,  0 
lbs.,  $1.25;  lb  ltd.  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lha,, 
$1  10;  10  lbs.,  $1.00;  finest  qunlltv.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  For  sale,  two  ears  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting.  pure  Alfalfa:  one  car  One  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  teat  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  !>.  4,  Syrneu.se,  N.  Y 


WANTED  —  400  size  incubators  and  brooder 
stoves:  give  particulars.  V.  O.  PETERSEN. 
Fnetoryvillc,  Pn, 


CHESTNUT  fence  posts  and  lumber;  reasonably 
priced.  DAVID  HDAO,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stump  puller,  orchard  duster  nnd  rip 
saw  table.  SMITH  T.  BRADLEY,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


NIUE  sweet  prunes,  shipped  prepaid,  $11.50  per 
hundred  In  Hacks;  $12.50  boxed;  sample,  20e. 
KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem.  Ore. 


FANCY  comb  honey;  24-sectlon  ease  delivered 
4th  Bone,  $7.20;  flip  whitest,  mildest,  cleanest 
nnd  most  mild  ever;  not  how  cheap,  but  how 
good;  send  check.  .TAMES  H.  HARTER.  Bar¬ 
berton,  O. 


KOIt  SALE — Six  section  Catldee  Incubator,  in 
first 'class  condition.  Including  furnaep  Miffl 
el  oitlv  large  to  operate  12  secHohs;  price  $350. 
THE  MACKEY  FARM,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows.  8-lb..  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
mil  Camp,  Rnqnetto  Lake.  N.  Y. 


IJONKY  Dark  buckwheat,  extracted,  postpaid 
In  2d  zone,  5  lb.,  $1.05;  10  lbs.,  #1,01;  3d 
zone.  5  llis.,  $1.13:  10  lbs.,  $2.07;  discount  on 
1001b.  lots  ItOSCOE  K  W1XSON,  Dept,  G.. 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY  Finest  quality,  light;  5  1b.  pall,  $1.25; 

buckwheat .  si;  delivered  3d  postal  zone.  F. 
A  WENDtlVER.  Bridgewater,  Conn, 


PURE  honey;  finest  quality;  prices  right;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed;  deliver  anywhere;  circular 
free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Pn. 


MAINE  apples;  Rockwnods,  fine  eating  and  bak¬ 
ing;  Baldwins;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  $2.50 
and  $1.50  per  box,  f,  o.  b.  Belgrade,  Me. 
ROCK  WOOD,  FARM. 

FOR  SALE — Two  1800-Newtown  incubators,  to¬ 
gether  with  piping,  etc,;  brand  new;  never  un- 
era  ted,  H.  ROHDE,  Amstou,  Conn. 


CHOICE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  In  1-gal.  cans, 
$2.25;  ill  Vj-gnl.  runs,  $1.25;  In  %  gal.  cans. 
00c;  remit  with  order;  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt.  JAY 
T.  SMITH. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  incubator,  150-egg,  1920  model, 
One  condition,  all  accessories;  price  $20.  F. 
D.  Barstow.  Chittenden,  Vt. 


WANTED  -Section  (720-egg  capacity),  Blue 
Hen  incubator,  1921  model,  or  later:  state 
price.  Write  F.  D.  BARSTOW,  Chittenden,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  Laetnnt  milker;  two  single  units; 
complete;  $50.  N.  D.  BEA0HY,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


HAY  Baled  for  sale;  International;  one-horse 
pull  power  bnler,  mounted  on  steel  trucks; 
14x1 1  In.  bales;  guaranteed  good  condition;  $50, 
f.  o.  b.  our  station.  M ID D LE 1 1 ROOK  FARM, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


WOOD  ASHES  wanted;  must  be  clean;  fence 
)«ists,  9  ft.  long,  f  o.  b.  your  station.  HUD¬ 
SON  POULTRY  Yards  COUP.,  Scenucus,  N.  J. 


W  til  l  E  COMB  chunk  honey;  10  lbs.,  pared  post 
prepaid,  $2;  15  to  30  IDs. ,  prepaid,  10  cents 
lb.;  cx.rnet.il,  lu  to  120  lls.,  prepaid.  12  cents 
lb.  ATLANTIC  COAST  APIARIES,  Lock  Box 
415,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J, 


A  FEW  mure  folks  wanted  to  eat  first-class 
dairy  hatter;  my  happy,  healthy  Jerzeya  jive 
In  cleanliness,  contentment  and  comfort;  with 
cure  nnd  skill  we  make  batter  that  Nome  people 
think  Is  tlie  best  ever;  sample  5-lb,  box  sent  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  any  point  lu  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  $2.80.  I).  \ 

KNEELA.ND,  Mountain  Home  Farm,  Waitstlold, 


WANTED — To  buy  two  incubators  of  standard 
make.  BOA  RDM  AN,  Crystal  Lake,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  the  Vermont  kind,  $2,25  per 
gallon;  honey,  light  and  line  flavored.  5-lb. 
P“l«  $1.15;  prepaid  to  3d  zone.  GEORGE  K. 
<  HI. HR  I L,  Nr-wfane,  Vt. 


EIGHT  feet  shnftlng,  live  pulleys,  three  safety 
collars,  two  boxes,  50  feet  belting:  good  as 
new;  $15.  GEORGE  K.  WELLS.  Plnebluff  N.  C. 


I'liR  SALE — One  Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant; 
"ever  tolerated.  10.  THOMPSON.  Clover  Hill, 

Tl#  J  » 


CAR  of  choice  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  ROY'S 
FRUIT  FARM.  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 250  or  860-egg  Standard  Buckeye  in¬ 
cubator.  E.  A.  BULK  LEY,  It.  D.  1,  Deep 
River,  Conn, 


WANTED — Incubutor  equipment  for  1,200-egg 
capacity;  also  coal  burning  brooders;  give  full 
details.  WARRERN,  Box  317.  Center  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


AMBER  HoNKY,  part  buckwheat,  12-lb.  can, 
51.75,  delivered  to  third  zone;  amber  comb 
hom  y,  purr  buckwheat.  21  lb.  cases,  $3,75  here 
L  J-  XTRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


TEN  International  hovers  at  $(!  each,  or  $55 
for  the  lot ;  all  complete  and  equal  to  new. 
H.  R.  SPANGLER,  R,  D,  2,  Mntawan,  N.  J. 


I'OR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — A  recently  issued 
patent  on  ki.'l,liig-b...)f  for  dairy  cow  $10  000 
for  outright  sale  of  right  to  inauufnetore,  or 
"'ll  exchange  for  farm.  Write  WILLIAM  NEL¬ 
SON,  Wolctt,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY — Steam  tractor  and  tank,  11  lip., 
$500;  oats  thrasher,  $250:  rvc  thrasher,  $250; 
15  hp.  gas  engine,  #300;  silage  cutter,  $250;  « 
bp.  gn«  engine,  $250;  wood  saw,  #25:  all  machin¬ 
ery  In  good  working  order.  Further  Information, 
apply  PETER  LOSEE,  Avenue  Farm,  Fishklll 
Village,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  SAI.K — Nine-inch  Peerless  bread  moulder, 
with  motor;  1921  model:  used  verv  little;  will 
sacrifice  for  quick  buyer.  BOX  2S,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa. 

WANTED— Cider  mill,  two  press,  screw  or 
hydraulic,  complete  with  grater;  must  be  in 
good  condition;  also  400-egg  Prairie  State  in 
cnhntor:  state  age  and  price.  CHARLES  E. 
PURDY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

SUNNY 


WANTED  —  390-egg  Cyphers  Incubators.  W. 
JANDA,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


F"  O  re  RENT 

One  Good  Dairy  Farm  with  Silo 

Convenient  to  Creamery;  30  to  40  cows.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  ARTHUR  HANKS,  Mgr  . 
Trannuillilv  and  Allamuchv  Farms.  Allftimichy,  N  j. 


GUERNSEYS 


JERSEYS 


B™  JERSEYS 

Several  Great-Grandsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  II.  C.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  to  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J 


For  Sale — JERSEY  S  Bulls- A  Iso  Heifers 

Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding,  the  kind  that  gut  Urge  nnd 
great  Producers.  1>.  J.  Kcnepp,  McYcytown.  Pi». 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I  Have  It  emit  Ifni  Thoroughbred  ANGORA  CATS 
AN  I*  KITTEN  S  far  sal,-.  Mules,  *e  :  Females,  gs 
JOHN  S,  ItAN  LETT,  Ping  Trie  Cit  Iiroi,  Hnokrillr,  Slalur 


[(IMF,  KNIT  heavy  gray  Virgin  wool  kneecaps,  FTuAs' a“1’ urn" aHd  Alredale  P.u.pIc. 
The  a  pair;  send  measure  around  the  knee;  !  AMOHA.PAno  Aha  ms,  Mass,  R,  I>,  l>,  No.  l 


Bocks.  $1  1o  #1  25;  slock iugn,  $1.35  tip.  MARY 
L.  CHURCH,  113  Pringle  Street,  Kingston,  Pn. 

FuR  SALE  Nice  Alfalfa  hny,  in  carlots.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Lowest  cash  price  on  2,490  to  3.000 
Ciimlee  incubator  In  guaranteed  condition, 
crated  properly.  EI.LWODD  TEMPLE.  Crosse 
lie,  Mich. 


IDEAL  mangel  Wiirr.pl  beets  and  buckwheat  for 
sale.  ADVERTISER  151,  euro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOATS 

Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggcnburg  Rucks,  #20  Pure  Bucks,  #73. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  R.  D.  6  Norristown,  Pa, 


FOR  841, K —  Milk  G««t«,  fresh  in  April,  or  Exchange 
for  ton  hens  or  pnllctg.  TOWN8KRD,  R.  0„  KIU«hnh.  N.  J, 


ForSale-My  Best  Swiss  and  Nubians 

wants.  FRANK  PISEK,  South  Munn,  Cast  Orange,  N.  J. 


Guernseys  For  Sale 

Young  bulls,  ready  for  service.  Hull 
calves. one  to  six  mouths  old.  All  line, 
straight,  young  fellows,  from  dams  with 
largo  records,  or  that,  are  now  being 
tested.  Best,  of  blood  lines.  Come  to 
us  for  the  best  In  Guernseys.  Herd 
established  twenty-two  years.  Under 
Federal  supervision  and  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

BELLMATH  FARMS 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Westview  Glen  Laddie 

bin'll  .tun.  14,  tUL'l  ,  Mud  h.v  laiiigwater  Pittman, 
whore  flirt  daughter  mi  iwHthiU)  .pint  produced  lain 
Ilia,  ut  In  I  Ik  and  1)4. lit  llm.  nf  tat  in  nne  month  The 
<l:4in  Is  King'll  1, ovuly  tnetHlc,  a  granddaughter  ut  Nr 
Plus  l.  Iti  u,  now  on  te'*r  unit  lii  181  ila.vM  him  produced 
(1,002 Him.  milk  and  #03  lb*,  fat.  Thin  calf  in  straight 
and  clean,  and  fremaheiil  under  Federal  supet  vl 
i- 1  on  fur  tile  part  two  vein.'.  The  lb  at.  cheek  for  8*400 
gem  him.  U  EST>  IEM  PA  KM,  Pauling,  V  4 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested, 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


- SPECIAL  OFFER 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  tire  offering  for  *ale  two  reiclntered  bulls  ready 
for Berviee from  A.  K.  stock  fill  Goth  soles  for  SI  BO 
EACH.  Ah o  two  younger  hull*  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  fanners. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


|  is  HOLSTEINS  \ 

FOR  SALE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Hofsfeins 

.l-v  t?iu -old h,  tuberculin  tndHd.  tio-citty  Kuanuiteo,  fresh  or 
soon  dm*.  Onnhby  bi’mcJiiitr  Kurin  for  ideal 

'»*’  oattlo  brooding.  CHAM  A. 

LVwt'.'u:  Oru"eo  Co-  *•  T-  70 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

Vne.tu  '/V  '  *m r*of  niff,  ufjoicMly  bred,  lino  Individuate. 
All  bred  but  two;  .some  hprintfirur.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Clmiico  to  make  *om»s  Change. 

F  H.RIVFNBURGH  Prop  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Murms ville . N  ,Y. 


Registered  ( Spot  Farm;  Holstein# 

cows  ami  l  o  bulls,  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

N»»w  have  three  nior«  Fqi'  imnieillare 

MERRY  MEADOWS  FARM  •  Shavertown,  New  York 


F**®  Keglotcred  llulxteln  ItulL,  3  monthsXild. 

JIAKIUN  K.  COLA  IN  -  Dalton,  P*. 


Hnlairtu-Krl.ii.il  1 1  - 1  f-  r  null  Hull  <  ulin.  Fare  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  spicumii  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNUROfr  FARM*.  McQr...  C.iilinS  Co..  N.Y 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

e  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

~  SWINE  | 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkshire  barrow,  shown  by  Penua. 
State  College  at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  as  well  as  his  sire  and  dam  were  tired 
hy  US  Selected  gilts  both  bred  anil  iqi.o  of  tilt*  same  blond 
lilies  now  foi  sale.  H.  C.  a  H.  6,  Harptnifina,  Rot  IS,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  lev/  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$2So.  Females 
$300 -$800. 

I*.  K.  Stupid,  Mgr.,  Knot  llollUton,  Mu... 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fosk sale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Kh uner.  aud  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  Realm*  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  Clean,  Tuberculin  Tester!  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Holly  Dimple— 
Golden  Seervt.  and  ( I l.  ii wood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Wilt*  for  sale*  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiwI  0Jlll(r  firms.  2?  S.  32J  St..  Phil...  p«. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  ago.  A.  It.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

5MITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Kk  GUERNSEYS  ».?■,%* 

choice  Bn  1  L’atves,  ranging  in  Tnge*  from  three 
Tuuntlis  to  n •erviceatile  age.  Mather  Sequclnnd  May 
Rose  branding.  Excellent  individual.,  and  from 
Dam.  doing  400  to  500  lbs  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care,  These  nr*  priced  to  sell.  Address: 

It.  A  I'OVVKRS,  Stoni'j  lllll  E'arm-,  Glcn-haw,  l’o 

For  Sale  Very  Cheap  guernsevbull 

six  yaars  old;  beautiful  tup  linos  and  tight  in  every  I 
iv ay.  Dam  has  A.  K.  record  of  580  pounds  of  fnt  in  i 
Class  F.  Made  under  ordinary  farm  enndttinns. 
Write  quick  if  interested  to  TV  >•  (IRAKI,  Git! 
Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2  Rig. Guernsey  Cows  bi'J’.fto"* SS  i 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Prices  for  January  only.  Pigs  3-tn«)-  -old.SlO  each. 
Bred  Sows, >50.  Service  I  !.,ars.  #SO.  We  C7uar- 
antee  otir  Prices  Itiwer  than  other  breeders  with 
quality  above  all.  E  C.  FISHER  Prop. .  Hamilton.  N  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

litTil  for  Spring,  1  rtirv  ton  on  of  Symboluer 

•*!M  AU  CHOLERA  IMMUNC  .No  18I21H)  For  11  let  i. dd res® 

J.  !•-  11  A  I  S4IN  •  Murblediile,  Conn, 


n  KK  K  SHIRKS.  Big  type  »uvk.  boers and  pigs  for  sale. 
W  All  stock  guaranteed.  I’iTJKMIK  MUMS,  llnrtfield.  N.Y. 

Registered  Poland-Chinas 

Young  stock  from  J  mos.  upwards.  Special  prices 
tins  mouth  (Jan.)  on  choice  pairs,  uni.  l.-.ted  Cor- 

respomlenco  aolicited.  Elton  L.  MeClay,  Appleton,  N.  Y. 

Bit? TvnePnhnHs  pis#  for  sale. 

”  1  jpcruidiiub  (Also  „  ,„w  s,„wgJ  w,lt8 
mo;  you  will  noBurprisiul how  hnv  I  uni  soilln"  these 
choice  p:gg  for.  (.; .  S.  HALL,  Fariudale,  Ohio 


DUROC  Fall  Pigs  “Ls.'; 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES  -  llemington,  N.J. 

Big  Type  Durocs  K  I™ 

llred  in  Or  Ormn  Sctisutlon  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  giro,  Kuval 
Sensation.  GOUEL  Farms  ■  Annandale.  N.  J. 

nilROr^i  Jon  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensation 
vfA/ij  Breed  i  ng,  Spring  Bonin  ami  Bred 
(lilts  for  sale.  K.  M.  P.lTTI.Vfil 0.N  \  SO.N,  Merrlfleld,  Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

j  CHESTER  WHITES  I 

•I  ^,few  choice  Fall  pig»  left  at  $25.00  each,  i 
•;  Wears  now  booking  orders  Iot  First  choice  ; 
:  Spring  Pig*.  Buy  the  Best.  We  bar  none  ! 

|j  VICTOR  FARMS 

S  Bellvale  New  York  : 


Hpfid  Ymir  Hi»rH  wtth  »  Son  of  colonel 
nUdll  I  UUI  III  I  U  Spottnwooii  of  \V»k»pi*lu 

571(8.  who  lias  7  Dam*  in  4  g«mu*tiona  that  av*r- 
a^e  13991.00  lbs.  Milk  and  710.00  Hi*,  Fnt,  Herd  tu- 
herculiri  tested  and  Daius  on  A.  R.  tost. 

I.  A.  OASSKI,  .  H urlcyavllle,  P». 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  'laW1,'"™!?™! 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  lived  calves  for 
sale  nt  TDAXoiin  •  lo  pri<  us.  Soil  the  snub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr,,  Madison,  N.  J, 


GUERNSEY 


BULL  CALVES 


BlpTvfiaO  C  '*  ‘"-M lbs.  Sows  * 1  li  Hoars. 

P'S  1  JKbu»  »  #13:  8-wk».  pig«.  ip|».  all  a  1  Hr.-ed- 
iug.  Hausf action  Guaranteed.  R.  HIU.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  y. 

Ri?a"kiKr  ua  r  w  ^  ^ 

TTAMPSHIRES.tw...  -  N— ^ 

bacon  type.  ivf»TU»ur  you  will  nils.)  <5  YsSkBY 
them.  Why  not  now  1  Free  circular.  1 

A.  S.  GRAY8ILL.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  ▼  1 — inT*f 

Box  It  .  .  Itlnl  lielUu.l,  P«.  ^  ^ 


0  an  U  n  mn«  hirao  Roar  Pigs;  Unrelated  Pairs  and  Trio*, 
(log.  n SITip3 (1 IIOS  i.ivd  su«>  anil  gi  t  s,  Write  for 
Prices.  J.  M.  FAKNSU  OltTlI,  Cuba.  New  York 


m 


tered  Federal  aeeia  ditcd  herd,  nnd  Duroc  red  pigs,  for 

ale  at  reasonable  pi  lees.  #.  C.CIIENET,  Casliei»-en-Hudsan.  N.T 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd 

Matrons,  p'.’rs  Semi  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

MMINV  lOl.l.lK  K  K  N  N  KI.S,  W.  It.  tVateen. 
Mgr.,  Itu&  IT4.1*  Y1  itt'Otie  Mo.|  fur»B«rly  nf  Mi.bU»i<L  ].>«• 


I. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pou‘‘,Ci 

for  milk  and  mojit.  The  row  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GRDVE  f  ARM,  Wuhingitavillt.  N.  T. 

”7!  RABBITS 


A  I  n  E  D  A 


E  8 


D  A  RRITC  FLEMISH  GIANTS 
rV^-VJDXJl  1  o  BLACK  AND  GRAY 

Registered  and  pedigreed.  Price  right  State  your 
wants  in  first,  letter.  Mrs.  CHAS.  K.  WATER. 
MATS',  Worcester,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York 


My  leading  m  .  s  aud  from  best  type  matrons  only. 
Our  puppies  have  won  24  prizes  this  fall,  15  firsts. 

C.  RASMUSSEN  !:.  V.  l>.  Dover,  N.J, 


E  E  371.  371.  E  T  S 

for  hunting  and  killing  rat.*.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free,  Levi  Farnsworth  New  l.euilim,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Registered  II  AM  l*sil  l  It  1  HOW  N  E'.AV  KS  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Keg.  Smith  Down  Rwe*  and  Kam  l  ambs  For 
Sale.  -  K1.I.1S  T1GKR,  Gt.vDSToNn,  N,  J 


r._  c„ |„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  unit 
rurOdlB  KW  KS  Apply  01*11 1  It  FIRM.  l‘ii  ri-hau.  >.  Y. 


REQ.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Imp.  Kam. 
Also  Rams  STEVi:.\S  HROS..  Wilson,  Nfo iv  York 


eg.  Shropshire  Ewc».  Bred.  All  ages.  Bargains. 

Lambs  also.  LEU0I  0.  U01TEB,  LmllanillU,  Naw  lark 


Cnr^vln _ Puvinc  Bred  from  Prfxe  Winners.  1st 

T  UI  OalU  Citlv  ItrN  and  2nd  at  Trenton, Paterson  and 
Newark,  N.  .l.  also  AVhite  Plain*.  N  V  S.uiHfvi  iion  gnar- 
anterd.  Write  for  prices.  W.  g.  ACKERMAN.  Rcihatitc,  N.  J 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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Great  Opportunites  in 


Canadas  Maritime  Provinces  ^ 


Nature  Notes 


Carrier  Pigeons 

From  time  to  time  cur  readers  tell  us 
about  carrier  pigeons  which  alight  on 
their  buildings  and  remain  around  the 
farm.  These  pigeons  are  generally  tired 
out  from  some  long  flight,  nud  seem  to 
have  lost  their  reckoning.  At  times  they 
are  injured  in  the  wing  or  leg.  They 
usually  carry  bands  with  certain  numbers 
or  letters,  and  farmers  who  find  them 
are  usually  interested  enough  to  try  to 
return  the  pigeons  to  the  owners.  In 
several  cases  we  have  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  owner.  The  letters  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  band  evidently  refer  to  en¬ 
tries  in  some  association,  and  through 
these  letters  we  are  sometimes  able  to 
locate  the  breeder  of  the  pigeon.  Not  long 
ago  there  was  a  contest  between  flying 
pigeons  which  started  in  Washington  and 
ended  in  New  York.  One  pigeon  flying 
in  this  race  evidently  became  tired  and 
settled  down  on  the  barn  of  one  of  our 
readers  in  New  Jersey.  The  bird  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  made  himself 
at  borne  with  the  farm  poultry.  The 
farmer  was  anxious  to  have  him  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  proper  owner,  but  just  as 
we  were  at  the  point  of  learning  about 
it  the  pigeon,  fully  rested,  flew  into  the 
air  again,  circled  about  the  farm  several 
times  and  then  started  east,  evidently  to 
finish  his  original  course.  If  there  were 
more  men  as  faithful  to  their  duty  as 
this  pigeon  was  the  world  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  live  in. 


International  8-16  Power  and 
International  Equipment  — 
the  Wise  Combination 


These  International 
Machines,  Requiring 
Power  at  Drawbar  or 
Belt,  are  Built  to 
Work  Right  with 
Tractors: 

BELT 

Threshers 
Baling  Presses 
Feed  Grinders 
Com  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


\Y7HY  do  thousands  of  successful  farmers  own  Inter 
"V  national  8-16  Tractors  and  use  International  equips 
ment  with  them?  Here  are  plain  reasons. 

They  know: 

1 .  That  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  because  of  its  90-year  experience,  is  in 
better  position  than  any  other  company  to  de¬ 
sign  and  build  long-lived  practical  farm  tractors. 

2.  That  International  Harvester  tractors 
and  machines  are  designed  to  work  together 
as  field  units. 

3.  That  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
service  is  quickly  and  easily  and  always 
available  to  them. 

4.  That  reliable  service  has  always  a  defi¬ 
nite  cash  value  in  tractor  operation. 

3.  That  these  factors  are  guaranteeing  their 
investments  for  years  of  usefulness. 

The  International  8-16  trac-  ment — platform,  fenders, 

tor  is  a  combination  of  sensi-  governor,  adjustable  drawbar 
ble  design  and  high-grade  belt  pulley,  etc.  In  case  yoi 
construction  with  many  points  require  larger  power,  note  thal 
of  superiority.  It  has  a  A-  this  same  equipment  is  in- 
cylinder  valve-in-head  engine,  eluded  also  with  the  Titan 
with  all  working  parts  en-  10-20  and  International  1 5-3C 
closed:  throttle  governor;  re-  Tractors, 
movable  cylinder  sleeves;  high  Be  guided  by  thejndgmenl 

tension  magneto;  and  kero-  of  thousands  of  International 
sene  carburetor.  owners.  For  belt  work  now 

Its  light  weight,  snug  com-  and  for  drawbar  work  in  the 
pactness,  ease  of  control,  gen-  spring,  follow  their  advice, 
erous  reserve  power,  economi-  Use  International  equipment 
cal  operation,  and  general  fit-  Remember  that  both  Titan  /  0-20 
ness  for  diversified  service  and  International  8-16  now  sell 
has  made  it  highly  popular  for  $900 — lowest  prices  ever 
everywhere.  Its  present  price  quoted  on  these  tractors  with  then 
includes  all  necessary  equip-  present  equipment. 


DRAWBAR 


Grain  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Grain  Drills 

Com  Binders 

Corn  Pickers 

Plows 

Disk  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Field  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Manure  Spreaders 
Wagons 


Neighbors  to  a  Cat  Farm 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  tax  on  cats 
as  well  as  dogs?  I  never  minder!  n  family 
cat,  and  do  not  despise  a  cat.  But  when 
people  keep  cut  farms  and  let  them  roam 
around  people’s  gardens  and  porches  I 
think  they  should  pay  a  tax.  We  have 
a  neighbor  who  keeps  12  or  1  (  full-grown 
cats.  No  one  can  raise  little  chicks  un¬ 
less  under  wire.  Sometimes  we  can  see 
three  or  four  running  along  on  the  fence, 
then  down  they  jump  into  some  of  our 
choice  plants — either  flowers  or  vegeta¬ 
bles— and  there  they  will  have  a  battle, 
leaving  the  plants  broken  and  most  times 
destroyed.  It  seems  to  me  there  should 
be  a  tax  and  a  law  compelling  the  owner 
to  keep  them  at  home.  Very  often  we  are 
awakened  at  night  and  kept  awake  by 
their  awful  screaming  and  fighting. 

MRS.  0.  E.  L. 

This  is  a  real  trouble  and  nuisance. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  a 
license  and  tax  on  all  cats — the  same  as 
on  dogs.  There  is  an  organization  formed 
.for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  tax 
legal.  They  have  not  made  much  prog¬ 
ress.  Ridicule  has  killed  the  plan.  We 
think,  however,  that  such  a  tax  plan  will 
be  adopted  some  day.  Most  farmers  would 
object  to  it,  as  they  regard  the  cat  as  one 
of  the  most,  useful  of  farm  animals.  In 
the  case  of  a  “cat  farm"  the  owner  has 
no  business  to  let  these  cats  run  at  large, 
lie  should  be  compelled  to  keep  them 
confined.  When  they  run  out  as  here  re¬ 
ported  they  are  ns  much  trespassers  ns 
cows  or  horses  would  be.  We  think  the 
board  of  health  would  have  power  to 
abate  this  nuisance.  If  they  will  not  do 
so,  the  neighbors  should  combine  and 
make  a  protest  to  the  owner  of  the  cats. 
Tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  keep  them 
at  home  they  will  be  shot.  If  he  refuses 
to  provide  for  them  get  them  in  the  act 
of  killing  chickens  or  destroying  property 
and  promptly  shoot  a  few  of  them.  We 
do  not  know7  any  more  effective  remedy. 


International  Harvester  company 

dF  America 

Chicago  M»-a»  USA 

92  Branches  and  IS, 000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  ol  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 
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Improving  Fish  Bait 

The  writer  sympathizes  with  the  little 
lady  who  got  the  sucker  instead  of  the 
trout  which  she  had  requisitioned.  Now, 
to  make  up  for  the  disappointment,  let  me 
suggest  that  no  fisher  will  approach  our 
Schuylkill  River  without  a  hall  of  flour 
rolled  into  a  stiff  dough  and  mixed  in  the 
making  lg  a  few  minims  of  assafeetida, 
just  enough  to  allow  the  smell  to  travel 
in  the  water.  They  say  the  fish  come  a 
mile,  grab  the  pill  of  dough,  which  they 
pinch  off  the  large  ball  nud  put  on  the 
hook.  The  ball  is  about  as  large  as  a 
marble  as  I  see  them  use  it..  I  would  mix 
a  little  olive  oil  if  I  were  making  it,  to 
keep  the  water  from  dissolving  the  dough 
too  quickly.  They  keep  the  large  hall  of 
dough  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  to  preserve 
the  smell.  Many  ancient  negroes  who 
have  fished  all  their  lives  for  a  living, 
being  too  lazy  to  work,  won’t  “go  fish  in’” 
without  the  doped  bait.  I  don't  vouch  for 
it.  but  1  know  the}7  all  use  it  here  and 
come  home  with  good  strings  of  fish.  I 
never  used  it.  Would  like  to  know  re¬ 
sults  if  it  is  tried.  Jersey  fish  may  be  too 
aristocratic  for  such  food.  They  might 
require  doughnuts.  JOHN  gormly. 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
}  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
X.  Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
^  been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
5  markets  in  America,  nearerto  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

^  Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

r  fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crupa  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 

Xthe  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 

.  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
Yfe  V  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V 


Canadian  Government  Agent, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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OILPULL  TRACTOR 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Cheapest  Farm  Power 


Lowest  Fuel  Cost 


Ration  for  Jersey 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  registered,  which 
dropped  her  first  calf  June,  1921.  I  have 
second  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  3%  tons.  What 
can  I  feed  to  make  a  balanced  ration? 

I  have  no  silage  or  cornstalks ;  nothing 
but  Alfalfa.  G.  w.  n. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Since  you  have  a  sufficiency  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  I  would  suggest  the  following  grain 
ration  for  use  in  feeding  your  Jersey  cow 
that  has  beou  milkiug  since  June  last: 

40  lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal,  30  lbs.  bran, 

20  lbs.  gluten  feed,  10  lbs.  oilmeal,  1% 
lbs.  salt.  Feed  her  from  7  lbs.  to  10  lbs. 
of  this  mixture  daily,  and  in  addition  al¬ 
low  the  Jersey  cow  all  of  the  Alfalfa 
ha.v  that  she  will  eat  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  If  she  is  producing  as  much  as 
20  qta.  of  milk  per  day,  I  should  feed  in 
addition  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  of  dry  beet  pulp. 

This  material  should  be  moistened  in  a 
pail  of  water  12  hours  previous  to  feeding, 
and  should  be  mixed  with  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts  at  feeding  time.  It  will  provide  suc¬ 
culence  and  increase  the  digestibility  and  lbs.;  ground  buckwheat,  150  lbs.;  wheat 
palntabihty  of  the  ration,  and  at  the  same  bran,  200  lbs.;  eornmeal,  150  lbs.;  oil- 

meal.  100  lbs.;  gluten,  150  lbs.;  cotton¬ 
seed,  150  lbs.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
for  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  day.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage  or  mangel  beets,  the  use  of  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp  would  increase  your  pro¬ 
duction.  Allow  the  cows  all  the  roughage 
that  they  will  relish,  and  if  you  could 
provide  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in 
addition  to  the  sheaf  oats  and  cornstalks 
better  results  would  follow. 


tionately.  Oats  at  40c  per  bu.  provide  a 
very  economical  i-ation  for  work  horses. 
If  desired  the  bran  and  corn  may  he 
omitted  from  the  daily  ration.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  utilize  oilmeal  during  this 
season  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  rough- 
age  is  mixed  hay  or  contains  some  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  If  legume  hay  is  available, 
then  oat  straw  can  be  fed  in  conjunction 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay. 


Longest  Life 

(10  years  and  more) 


an  OilPull 

Increases  Farm  Profits 


Every  farmer  knows  that  there  are  just  four  factors  he  must  have 
in  the  tractor  he  buys  to  get  cheapest  power.  These  are  ( 1 )  Low  F  uel 
Expense.  (2)  Low  Repair  Expense.  (3)  Long  Life.  (4)  Fair  Price. 

In  the  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  these  Four  Factors  have  been  combined  for  the 
first  time.  An  OilPull,  for  example,  has  held  (1)  the  World's  Official  Fuel 
Economy  Records  for  10  years  past.  (2)  Government  figures  show  a  national 
average  yearly  upkeep  cost  of  $40.  Among  many  OilPulls  of  all  ages  the  average 
was  found  to  be  less  than  half  the  Government  figures.  (3)  The  average  life 
of  an  OilPull  is  more  than  10  years.  The  first  OilPull,  Old  Number  One,  is  still 
serviceable  after  12  years.  (4)  Rumely  prices  are  very  reasonable.  They  are 
strictly  in  line  with  present  economic  conditions. 

Everything  needed  to  make  cheap  power  is  here. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  feed  chopped  vegetables 
in  the  morning  and  beet  pulp  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  with  mixed  feed.  I  have  oat  hay 
that  was  cut  in  the  milk,  mixed  hay,  and 
cornstalks.  Can  buy  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  grains.  G.  h.  G. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

Chopped  vegetables  are  ill  suited  for 
dairy  cows.  However,  mangel  beets,  car¬ 
rots.  turnips,  or  similar  root  crops  can  be 
used  advantageously.  Beet  pulp,  when 
moistened  for  12  hours  before  being  fed. 
provides  succulence  of  a  high  order,  and 
its  use  will  Invariably  increase  the  milk 
flow.  When  fed  by  itself,  however,  it  does 
not  provide  a  complete  ration.  I  /ould 
suggest.  Lhe  following  shovel  mixture :  450 
lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal.  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  This  mixture,  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  moistened  beet  pulp  and 
plenty  of  roughage,  ought  to  enable  your 
cows  to  yield  •-  satisfactory  amount  of 


Feed  for  Cows 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to 
feed  cows  with  corn  silage,  mixed  hay 
and  cornstalks’  I  have  just  common 
rows;  can  get  almost  any  kind  of  feed, 
and  must  buy  all  but  corn.  j.  B.  H. 

Mt.  Bethel,  Ta. 

With  cornstalks  and  corn,  green  silage 
and  mixed  hay  available  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  grade  cows,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
purchase  wheat,  bran  and  gluten  meal, 
and  that  you  combine  the  products  in  the 
following  proportion :  350  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  250  lbs.  gluten  ineal.  300  lbs 
bran,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  If  desired,  you 
could  replace  the  gluten  feed  and  oilmeal 
with  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  A  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of 
choice  cottonseed  meal  is  not  an  entirely 
safe  mixture  to  utilize  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Urge  the  animals  to  eat 
as  much  silage  and  mixed  hay  as  possible, 
and  insist  upon  getting  at  least  3  lbs.  of 
milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed.  Add 
1  Vj  per  cent  of  salt,  to  this  mixture  in 
case  it  is  not  kept  before  the  animals  in 
convenient  boxes  at  all  times. 


Triple  Heat  Control 


heating.  Under  light  loads  temper¬ 
atures  are  correct  for  power  and 
economy.  As  load  increases  the  motor 
actually  grows  cooler. 

It  is  due  to  Triple  Heat  Control  en¬ 
tirely  that  the  OilPull  is  the  only 
tractor  sold  with  a  bona  fide  written 
guarantee  to  bum  kerosene  success¬ 
fully  at  all  loads  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  up  to  its  full  rated  brake 
horse  power. 


OilPull  records  are  due  largely  to 
TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL— a  won¬ 
derful  oil  burning  system  which 
absolutely  solves  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  motor  temperatures  within 
those  exactlimitswherecheapkerosene 
becomes  the  most  powerful  and  cheap- 
estfuel.  Gets  the  power  out  of  cheap 
kerosene.  The  only  system  in  which 
oil  is  used  in  the  cooling  system  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  No  freezing.  No  over- 


Ration  to  Fatten  Cows 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  eight  cows? 
Five  of  them  will  freshen  in  .Tanuarv. 
and  three  are  farrow.  I  can  buy  almost 
any  kind  of  feed,  but  have  nothing  but 
cut  corn  fodder  for  roughage.  I  want  to 
sell  all  these  cows  mentioned  at  the  time 
the  five  freshen,  so  do  not  care  so  much 
about  _a  ration  for  milk  as  for  one  to  put 
them  in  fine,  sleek  condition  to  sell. 

Conshohocker.,  Pa.  j.  d.  m. 

If  it  is  desired  to  fatten  the  cows  in 
question  in  order  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
ditioned  l'or  sale.  T  should  suggest  a  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  hominy  ineal. 
eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and 
oilmeal.  This  mixture  is  hoth  palatable 
and  nutritious,  and  correspondingly  high 
in  energy  value.  When  accompanied  with 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  ic  would  establish 
gains  and  bring  about  a  degree  of  flesh 
that  would  he  attractive  and  desirable. 
After  the  cows  have  become  accustomed  to 
this  ration,  gradually  increase  the  amount 
until  they  are  consuming  from  8  lbs.  to 
12.  lbs.  daily.  You  cannot  put  on  flesh  or 
bring  about  the  desired  condition  unless 
'  ou  feed  the  animals  generously  with  sat¬ 
isfying  materials.  Let  them  have  ail  the 
corn  fodder  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  Failing  to  have  cither  clover  hay 
or  Alfalfa,  and  in  case  you  desire  to 
rely  upon  the  corn  fodder  exclusively  to 
provide  the  roughage,  it  would  be  well 
to  sprinkle  some  diluied  molasses  over  the 
corn  fodder.  Molasses  is  a  carbohydrate 
carrier,  although  at.  present  values  it  is 
an  expensive  source  of  carbohydrates.  It 
is  a  fattening  feed,  however,  and  owing 
to  its  pnlatabiHty  it  would  be  apt  to 
prompt  the  animals  to  consume  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  both  roughage  and  con¬ 
centrates. 


Write  for  FREE  Book 


Among  the  four  sizes,  there  is  an  OilPull  that  will  make  a  proht  tor  you 
Advance-Rumely  dealer — he  will  demonstrate  the  tractors  and  point  ov 
In  the  meantime,  write  for  complete  information  and  our  special  bool 
on  Triple  Heat  Control. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Company,  Inc, 

LaPorte,  Indiana 


Two  powerful  colored  stevedores,  who 
had  some  sort,  of  falling  out,  engaged  in 
unloading  a  vessel  at  a  St.  T.ouis  dock. 
Uncomplimentary  remarks  and  warnings 
of  intended  violence  were  exchanged 
whenever  the  two  passed  each  other  with 
their  trucks.  “You  jest  keep  on  pesti- 
eatiu’  around  wid  me,"  declared  one  of 
the  men,  "an’  you  is  gwine  to  be  able  to 
settle  a  mighty  hig  question  for  do  scium- 
tilic  folks!”  "What  question  daf?”  asked 
the  other.  "Kin  de  dead  speak?” — Satur¬ 
day  Blade. 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  s team  engines , 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  alfalfa 
and  clover  hullers  and  farm  trucks 

(H70) 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Ration  for  Driving  Horses 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  horses  U1.000 
lbs.  weight)  doing  light  work  in  driving? 
Hay,  $35  a  ton,  but  oats  and  bran  quite 
cheap;  oats,  40c  per  bu. ;  bran.  $30  or 
less  per  ton.  Oilmeal  is  pretty  high. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  J.  a.  m. 

Under  prevailing  prices  for  coarse 
grains,  the  grain  Tation  most  economical 
for  feeding  horses  is  clearly  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oats,  bran  and  corn.  A  l.OOO-tb. 
work  horse  doing  irregular  work  or  light 
work  would  do  well  if  the  mixture  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  parts  of  nats,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  two  parts  of  eornmeal.  De¬ 
pending  Upon  the  intensity  of  the  labor, 
the  amount  should  vary  from  IVi  lbs.  to 
1%  lbs.  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  A  safe  guide  to  follow  in  allow¬ 
ing  roughage  for  a  horse  is  to  feed  1  Vi 
lbs.  of  bay  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight.  Concentrates  today  are 
more  economical  to  use  than  roughages, 
and  for  this  reason  one  might  get  along 
on  1  lb.  of  bay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  lire 
weight,  and  increase  the  graiu  propor- 


Backed  by  $10,000.00 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 
Box  50  Belleville,  Pa 
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New  Low  Prices 

NOW  READY 
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Samples  & 


Roofing  Book 


A  "Knack” 
for  Milking 


Frost  in  Stable 

Can  you  suggest  a  remedv  for  frost  in 
OUr  horse  stable'/  Sometimes  the  water 
almost  comes  in  a  stream  from  the  ceiling 
and  sides.  Our  house  and  barn  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  long  shed.  Two  years  ago  a 
box  stall  was  added  to  the  barn,  under 
the  shed.  Cast  Summer  we  built  a  new 
stable  with  cement  floor.  The  walls  are 
double  boarded,  with  paper  between,  clap- 
boarded  on  the  outside,  and  sealed  on  the 
inside.  There  are  four  stalls,  and  1  keep 
a  team  and  a  colt  in  them.  Would  it  help 
to  put  the  I’ercheron  stallion  in  the  fourth 
stall,  and  close  his  box  stall?  i$.  b. 

Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  is  evidently  due  to  a  lack 
of  ventilation.  The  horse,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  throws  off  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  when  breathing,  in  the 
form  of  a  vapor.  The  truth  of  this  can  he 
readily  seen  by  watching  a  horse’s  breath 
on  a  cold  morning,  when  the  vapor  can 
he  seen  as  it  is  condensed  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cold  outside  air  when  the 
breath  is  expelled.  This  vapor  is  just  as 
much  present,  when  the  horse  is  in  the 
stable,  although  the  stable  may  be  warm 
enough  to  prevent  the  rapid  condensation 
noted  outside,  and  with  your  tight  wall 
construction  is  nil  imprisoned  and 
breathed  over  and  over  again  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  iu  the  stable.  This  naturally  satu¬ 
rates  the  air  with  moisture,  and  the  stable 


nre  particular!  j  noticeable  in  hogs  run* 
ning  in  a  dusty  lot  during  extremely 
warm  weather,  when  small  collections  of 
mud,  due  to  dust  collecting  in  the  mois¬ 
ture  about  the  openings  of  these  glands, 
may  lie  noted.  Other  active  sweat  glands 
are  located  in  the  nose  of  the  pig-  The 
lack  of  active  sweat  glands  throughout 
the  skin  of  the  pig  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  animal  being  so  easily  overcome 
by  beat.  k.  .t.  skulke. 


You  know  that  some  hand  milkers  can  v"  3N  Y 
get  more  milk  out  of  the  same  cows  than  J 

others.  They  have  this  “knack”  because  * 

they  milk  uniformly,  energetically,  and  yet  with  an  action 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  cow. 

You  know,  too,  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  same  man  on 
the  same  cows.  A  change  in  milkers  usually  means  a  decrease 
in  production,  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

Further  than  this,  you  know  the  cow  which  is  properly 
milked  from  day  to  day  will  hold  up  for  a  longer  lactation 
period. 

These  facts  show  that  the  organs  of  the  cow  which  secrete 
milk  work  best  under  certain  conditions,  are  very  sensitive  to 
change,  and  that  they  respond  best  to  uniformity  and  gentle¬ 
ness.  These  facts  were  taken  into  consideration  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  De  Laval  Milker. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  only  method  of  milking  that  insures  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform,  good  milking—  that  milks  the 


Drying  Off  Cow 

L  had  trouble  getting  m.v  cows  with  calf 
this  year,  so  that  instead  of  freshening  in 
January  and  February,  as  usual,  they 
will  be  fresh  in  May  and  June.  Now  they 
are  not  giving  much  milk  and  1  intend 
drying  them  off  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
my  neighbors  say  I  will  spoil  them  :  that 
they  will  go  dry  five  months  or  more 
every  year  hereafter,  \v.  n. 

It  certainly  is  a  mistake  to  “dry  off” 
a  milk  cow  much  more  than  six  months 
before  the  date  of  calving.  When  milked 
right  up  to  the  calving  time  she  may 
shrink  seriously  in  her  milk  yield  after 
calving,  and  when  dried  off  too  soon  site 
may  also  give  less  milk  at  freshening  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  besides  being 
likely  to  stop  producing  a  profitable  flow 
of  milk  long  before  the  calf  is  due.  If 


The  Better  Way 
of  Milking 


Milker  and  Separator 


“R.o”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Hoof  - 
mgs,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
nt  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

-Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  lese;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  tire,  runt,  lightning  proof. 

Free  ^00hng  Book 

BBS— T,  .  Get  our  wonderfully 
,rf  i| id  rr 0  zJ&EQ  1<>W  prices  and  free 

cflf'lltfl  !■  ''I TlrT  samples.  Wo  Sell  direct 

nfl1  'fi"1"  £G~~'  Iiiifbr  lt  to  you  and  save  you  all 

rl  I  rR3  in-between  dealer's 

jirolitr-  Ai  k  for  Boult  J 


"TOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  On  Ready  Mnde 
1'  ire  Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  stvlen. 

TM*  rntVARDS  MFG.  CO., 
12.1-17.J  Bits  ft..  Ciiiciiiii.Ii,  0. 


has  Good  News  fori 
vou!  Prices  are  now  ] 
lower  than  ever!  You 
can  save  big  money  on 

fence,  gates,  posts, 
roofing  and  paint. 

Wonderful  bargains  you 
have  been  waiting  for, 


Direct  from  factory 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


ino  aiorr.  .urn  Drawn  amps  uireci  i  roiu  r  111-1  Ui y. 
and  Pays  All  the  Fraight.  Ills  double  galvanized 
fence  lasts  years  longer;  eaves  you  more  money. 
tSoO.OOO  customers  say  so  I 

«  is  tho  time  to  buy  your  fence,  gates. 

FtfUww  (m.-U,  rooting  and  point.  Jim 
■■  Brown's  new  priecs  are  the  lowest 
ever,  Catalog  and  sample  of  fence  sent  to  you  free. 
Write  postal  today. 

Jim  Brown,  Pr 

Tho  Brown  Feme  &  Wire  Co., Dept.  591A  Clcvolmul.O. 


PRICES  REDUCED  June  1»t.  We  Poy 

the  Freight  aud  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 

«  BROS.  Dept.  230 MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


TRIAL 


Upward 


HERE’S 

YOUR 

CHANCE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM/ 


SEPARATOR!^ 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
*24.96.  Closvly  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  Makes  heavy  or  I  ight  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illimtriitis  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chine*.  Sen  our  easy  ppm  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  sanitary  martini,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  is,  ,,e 
w  umall,  write  tar  ft,,-  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3076  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Ditch  and  Terrace  Now 

To  help  get  bigger  crops  nt  less  fl  ns 

Cost  Pm  going  to  give  25  111 

MARTINS  to  farmer*.  Get  I  -.1  I  f  L 
the  full  atory.  Write  at  once.  Well  J  > 
The  MARTIN  makes  V-ahapcd 
ditches,  drainage  or  Irrigation  y 
or  deans  ditches  down  to  4-foet.  # 

Greatest  lietd  tel  racing  tool  9  '  *  ./Aff, 

known.  Horses  or  t rar tor.  BL,  ,  ■  j ; 

Smashing  otter  now.  Prices  f 
slashed.  iJon't  wait.  Write 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  6.  GRADER  COMPANY 
Box  234  Owensboro,  Ky. 


9k  B  ft  9$,  R  lI  SAP  cures  itch,  mangu  and 

SI.fl  Da,(jlf  IJSt  on  your  uni- 

VVftU  Vlinvi.  m  a  I  s ,  or  it  dr.  or  not 

cost  you  a  cent.  AIjhoI 
utely  guaranteed.  Llhernl  piickug.  $1  .DO  ut  your- 
donlur,  or  write  giiatuwn  fanms,  inc.,  Bo«  no.  s.  Newport.  vi. 


This  attractive  234-pago 
book  has  some  ut  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


FARM  WAGONS 


■  ^  „  High  or  low  wheelB-- 

y— A’lLfey  or  narrow  tires. 
o*r~-~  ,ic  -  tSSM'L  A -A-y  Wagon  parts  of  all 

kinds,  f  Wheels  to  fit 
If  111 rjV  any  running  gear. 

j  Wjfjje  tv  ^  r»lft)o£  Hlu9ital»l  It*  inlorB  fret, 

EUctrlc  Wheel  Co..  4ft  d«  St.*Quiney»IIL. 


1 II 

D 

1 

Mill 

pa 

i 
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Do  You  Need  A  New  Bam  ? 

Get  this  free  Book  thatl 

.  SavesYouNonei| 


LOUDEN 

BARN  PLANS 


3hc  louden  Machinery  Company 

rairfield.Jcswa 


Failure  to  give  sufficient  draft  to  keep 
the  pipe  warm  will  result  in  condensation 
of  creosote  in  the  pipe,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent.  muss  of  leaking  pipes.  Sometimes 
pipes  are  put  together  wrong  end  up  nud 
given  a  good  pitch  back  to  the  stove  in 
the  horizontal  runs  to  lead  this  condensa¬ 
tion  hack  to  rhe  fire,  but  this  method  is 
not  altogether  successful,  although  it  is  a 
help.  Also,  watch  out  for  lire.  This  ma¬ 
terial  inerusting  the  inside  of  the  pipe 
offers  every  opportunity  for  a  burned-out 
chimney  with  its  attendant  dangers. 

it.  n.  s. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


cause  sufficient  heat  to  pass  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  to  prevent  condensation  in  the  pipe. 

Maple  and  birch  perhaps  give  the  best 
service  of  any  of  the  green  woods.  Maple 
especially  forms  a  fine  bed  of  coals  when 
dry.  If  your  stove  is  reasonably  tight, 
and  you  get  a  good  depth  of  allies  and 
burning  charcoal  in  if,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  preserving  a  tire  for  the  time 
stated.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  you 
can  succeed  in  keeping  a  tire  for  this 
length  of  time,  built,  from  wood,  that  will 
respond  to  the  draft  or  “mine  up"  in  the 
morning  without,  the  addition  of  fresh 
fuel. 

If  the  chock  draft  with  which  the  stove 
is  now  equipped  consists  of  an  opening 
Into  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  per¬ 
mitting  the  entrance  of  fresh  or  cold  air 
into  the  pipe  when  opened,  it  should  be 
replaced  by  a  damper  that  partially  closes 
the  pipe  on  the  inside,  as  every  precaution 
should  he  taken  to  conserve  the  warmth 
of  the  ascending  gases  in  the  smoke  pipe. 


Rusty  Water  Pipe 

My  warer  supply  is  piped  through  1-in. 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  which  has  become 
very  rusty,  and  water  is  full  of  rust. 
Apparently  the  only  way  to  eliminate  the 
rust  is  to  put  in  new  pipe.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  put  in  new  pipe,  as  it  requires 
over  1,200  ft.  of  excavation  through 
rocky  ground.  If  a  new  well  now  being 
dug  proves  permanent,  well  is  lower  than 
buildings  and  over  '100  ft.  from  them. 
The  plan  under  consideration  is,  pipe  the 
water  to  house  cellar,  have  a  pneumatic 
tank  in  cellar  and  a  gasoline  engine  to 
pump  water  into  tank;  then  pipe  water 
from  tank  to  wherever  needed.  Owing  to 
short  life  of  galvanized  pipe,  the  using 
of  brass  pipe  is  being  considered;  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  great,  but  it  might  be 
economical  in  the  end.  Wood  pipe  or  tile 
piping  might  serve  the  purpose  of  piping 
to  the  house  and  pump.  I  am  in  doubt 
about  it.  T  think  it  might  he  practical  to 
use  vitrified  tile  for  the  200  ft.  of  pipe 
to  connect  with  pump  in  cellar,  as  the 
pressure  would  lie  light  and  the  joints 
made  airtight  with  cement,  and  the  pipe 
put  below  frost  line.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  what  obstacles  might  be  met 
with.  I  would  ue  glad  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  ami  advice  on  the  matter. 

Wollaston,  Mass.  K.  L.  II. 

There  are  a  number  of  chemicals  that 
will  clean  iron  of  rust,  lmt  so  far  as  I 
know  none  of  them  is  of  much  practical 
use  as  a  rust  remover  in  the  case  of 
water  pipe.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  the 
preparation  without  getting  it  into  the 
water  supply  in  most  cases,  its  action  can¬ 
not  be  watched  on  the  interior  of  the 
pipe,  the  degree  of  treatment  required  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  while,  of  course,  the  treatment  has 
to  bo,  ns  it  is  impossible  to  give  heavily 
rusted  spots  a  more  intensive  treatment 
than  the  remainder  of  tlie  pipe  is  given. 
Furthermore,  there  L  nothing  to  prevent 
the  rust  from  immediately  forming  again 
after  the  treatment,  when  once  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  has  been  destroyed,  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  is  given  in  the  “Scientific 
American  t’yelopedia  of  Formulas."  and 
if  you  would  care  to  experiment  with  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  results; 

‘‘Prepare  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  tin  ami  allow  the  rusted 
article  to  remain  immersed  in  it  from  12 
to  14  hours.”  When  using  this  in  the 
attempt  to  clear  pipe,  the  line  should,  of 
course,  be  filled  with  it  and  left  standing 
for  the  proper  length  of  time,  after  which 
it  should  In*  drained  and  carefully  flushed 
out  before  using  water  from  it.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  formula,  if  is  prnbahle  that  both 
the  degree  of  strength  used  and  the 
length  of  lime  of  application  would  be 
governed  by  (be  degree  of  rust  present. 
It  will  require  about  gallons  of  the 
solution  to  fill  1.20ft  ft.  of  Tin.  pipe. 

The  use  of  other  than  galvanized  Iron 
piping  is  nut  advised  in  the  new  installa¬ 
tion.  Wood  pipe  might  serve  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  replacement  of  the  present 
gravity  line  loading  from  the  well  above 
the  building.  The  use  of  tile  as  a  suc¬ 
tion  line  from  the  new  well  to  flic  shal¬ 
low  well  pump  in  tlie  basement  of  the 
house  is  especially  advised  against,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  likelihood  of  air  leaks  in  the 
joints.  These  might  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  a  discharge  line,  but  would 
make  all  kinds  of  ‘rouble  on  the  suction 
side  of  the  pump.  Another  thing  to 
guard  against  is  to  be  sure  that  the  lift 
from  the  water  in  your  new  well  to  the 
ground  level  is  not  too  great  for  your 
shallow  well  pump  when  coupled  with 
the  horizontal  run  of  30ft  ft.  It  may 
require  a  pump  at  the  well  with  the  cyl¬ 
inder  placed  down  near  or  below  the 
water. 

As  to  books  on  country  water  supplies, 
one  of  the  best  that  I  know  of  is  “F.q nip- 
men  t  for  the  Farm  nud  the  Farmstead.” 
by  Ra m sower.  Among  other  things  it 
contains  several  well-written  chapters  on 
farm  water  supplies.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
041,  "Water  Systems  for  Farm  Homes.” 
also  carries  a  lot  of  information  on  this 
subject,  and  may  be  obtained  from  your 
Congressman  at  Washington.  R.  n.  s. 


WM  I.0UDEN 


More  than  12,000  TL  IIOIL  1  1 

up-to-date  bam*  t ¥ I ' 1 >' 1  he  Louden  book  shows  you  how  to  make 

from  his  piana.  every  toot  or  lumber  count — how  to  reduce 

construction  costs — how  to  get  a  better  arranged — better  looking  all-around  barn  for  considerably  less 
money.  This  1  1 2  page  encyclopedia  is  crammed  full  of  data  on  every  phase  of  barn  building  from 
foundation  to  cupola — information  gained  in  our  55  years  experience  of  studying  bam  conditions. 

The  400  odd  illustrations  in  the  Louden  Book  include  numerous  constructions  details  on  wall 
framing,  different  types  of  roofs,  windows,  doors,  etc.,  and  show  over  50  complete,  up-to-date  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings.  This  book  has  chapters  on  foundation  work,  floors,  advantages  of  one  kind 
of  roof  over  another,  amount  of  cement  needed,  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  silo  building,  size  barn 
required  for  different  purposes,  strength  of  materials,  etc.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  this  book  today. 

Let  Louden  Barn  Building  Experts  Help  You 

In  case  you  should  not  find  a  plan  in  the  Louden  Book  that  exactly  meets  some  special  requirements 
you  might  have,  tell  us  the  kind  and  size  of  barn  you  want,  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to 
house  and  our  expert  barn  building  Architects  will  work  out  a  plan  and  send  you  a  blue  print  of  a  bam 
in  which  you  get  an  economical  and  convenient  arrangement  of  floor  space — a  hay  mow  of  the  greatest 
capacity — a  barn  where  the  stalls,  gutters,  feed  alleys,  and  supporting  posts  will  be  the  correct  size  and 
properly  placed — a  barn  that  meets  your  own  particular  conditions  We  have  planned  more  than  12.000 
such  barns — you  can  have  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience  and  there’s  no  cost  or  obligation 


Keeping  in  a  Wood  Fire 

We  have  a  round,  "pot-bellied”  heater 
stove  which  we  will  need  to  use  this  Win¬ 
ter,  hut  as  coal  is  so  high,  we  want  to 
burn  wood  almost  entirely  in  it.  What 
unseasoned  woods  arc  best  to  use  in  it  to 
give  a  loi\g-hurninf,  medium  hot  fire? 
IIow  can  we  build  up  this  fire  so  that  it 
will  stay  in  from  seven  to  eight  hours 
over  night?  This  stove  is  designed  prin¬ 
cipally  for  coni,  hut  1  have  put  n  fine 
mesh  screen  over  the  grate  so  as  to  build 
up  a  good  bed  of  embers.  Perhaps  some 
old-timer  can  tell  us  how  to  pack  the  fire 
box  at  night  so  that  when  the  drafts  are 
opened  in  the  morning  the  fire  will  come 
up.  C.  u.  w. 

Ilaekettstown,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  wood  that  will  give  good 
service  when  used  green  or  unseasoned. 
Excessive  quantities  of  heat  are  required 
to  evaporate  the  water  it  contains  before 
combustion  takes  place,  and  sufficient 
draft  must  at  all  times  be  allowed  to 


Tells  nil  about  these  and  more  than  fifty  other  labor  savers  for  the  farm 
including  Louden  Hog  House  Equipment,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Bam  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas  Venti¬ 
lators — "Everything  for  the  Barn".  Sent  postpaid  —  no  charge.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  these  valuable  books.  Send  it  today. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2653  Court  Street  ( Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 


paid,  with- 
out  charge  or 
obligation,  book. 
/  checked  below: 

/  □  Leaden  Bern  flans 

*  Q  Leaden  Illustrated  Catalog) 
I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a 


bam  for . cows . „..hor 

S  Am  interested  in  Manure  Carriers 
Stalls  and  Stanchions . Water  Bowls, 


^  Name- 
Post  Office 


Make  Oat : 

Sprouter. 


BaraMMWimiW9i 


ronnrcroiBwr 


$000  Post 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


UNITED 


January  21,  1922 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey'  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  lilrds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  January 
2  (ninth  week): 

B.  P.  HOOKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  4  so 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  0  65 

Btjim  Poultry  Furm.  N,  J .  8  58 

It  an  y  H  Ol.er,  N.  J .  17  83 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  1 .  25  241) 

Roseliiwn  Kano,  N.  J ,  . .  17  80 

W  P.  KOCK8 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  15  117 

Hoy  M.  I.ynoh.  N.  .1 .  7  24 

James  K.  MacDonald,  Mass... .  4  24 

Win  T K W V  A  N DOTTKS 

Harr's  Knobby  Slone,  Pa  .  8  II 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J ......  . .  22  188 

1C.  ('.  Condlot  A  Son.  N.  J .  10  105 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  13  138 

K.  0.  K.  1.  UED8 

The  Jloola  Farm,  N.  J .  21  2*9 

8.  C  H.  I.  REDS 

1I.  W,  Collingwood.  N.  J .  11  130 

Henry  P,  Walker,  Mass . 21  245 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  .1 .  3  75 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . . .  22  91 

Howard  (1.  Taylor.  N,  J .  23  129 

R,  W  Tracy.  N.  J .  17  13 

Underbill  Brothers,  N.  J  ..  12  101 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  U.  W.  Urainurd.  N.  Y .  1  31 

ANCON AS 

Just- A -Mere  Poultry  Furiu,  N  J .  10  111 

K.  Dlttrnu r,  N.  J  .  4  94 

Solomon  Kudimati,  N,  J .  12  75 

LEGHORNS 

Tunglcwold  Farm.  N.  Y .  11  49 

Reck  Egg  K arm.  N.  J . .  16  59 

.1  W.  Hottcher,  N.  J  .  15  131 

Hroud  Acres  Farm.  Conn...... .  11  45 

Uroud  View  Farm,  N.  J, .  18  65 

A  I..  Causae.  Jr-.  N.  .1 .  II  42 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  I  69 

J,  s,  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J .  2ii  148 

Harold  VV.  Davis.  N.  J .  20  140 

Alex  Klelmnbauui,  N.  J  . S  23 

Klgenraueb  A  De  Winters.  N.J..  ...  ,  8  48 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  10  99 

Mattie  H.  Eppeie,  N.  J  . . ....  .  12  2* 

Geo  It.  Ferris.  Mich .  17  161 

Richard  Frunke.  N.  J... .  II  28 

Oreeudale  Farm.  N.  Y . . . 29  166 

Chux  B.  Grove.  Del . II  76 

Leo  A.  Grouted,  Conn .  9  51 

Henry  E  Heine.  N  J .  1  87 

John  J.  Hc«rdi.  N.  J .  C  22 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  19  73 

A.  H.  Hall. Conn .  24  53 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  12  84 

Frank  L.  HugUS.  N.  J .  7  16 

Batul.  Johnston.  N  J  .  7  27 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  10  66 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, .  6  9 

Robert  O.  K  inipp,  N.  V.. . 1  1 

Jay  It.  Lester,  N.  17 . 14  32 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn . .  I  24 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. ......  30  16J 

Harold  W.  1, vie,  N.  J .  21  120 

Marquis  A  W  agner.  N,  Y  . .  24  02 

Herbert  O.  Maxlmm.  It  (  .  0  6 

Meaduwedge  Farm  N.  Y .  6  66 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  2  33 

Fred  J.  Mathew*,  N.  J  .  23  106 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.N.J.. .  18  79 

Samuel  Niece  a  Son,  Ni  J.. .  7  11 

8.  Olson,  N.  J  .  12  19 

Plttewuud  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ""  17  62 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . . . 10  40 

Quocnslmry  Farm.  N.  J .  10  29 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J  .  6  12 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  9  25 

John  K.  Hooaxner.  N.  J .  14  21 

UOaOlilU  Farm,  N  .1 . 9  44 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  12  03 

J  W  Behrelti,  N.  V .  7  49 

Mbudowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  9  20 

A .  IS  Spear.  N.  J  .  19  46 

Spring  Lako  Farm.  N.  J .  C  61 

John  G.  Simmunds.  N.  J  .  11  48 

Matthew  Stothurt,  .lr,N,  J  .  16  48 

Willis  K  Stryker,  N.  J .  l(j  60 

Stitt  View  Farm.N.J  . 10  82 

Wallace  S.  Suydatn,  N.  J..... . II  45 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..,, .  12  98 

J.  R.  Van  llouten.  N.  J  . .  5  14 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . . .  1  42 

John  F.  Wehroll,  N,  J .  18  88 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  5  39 

James  Whetscl.  N.  .1 .  6  67 

White  Cloud  Faioib.K-Y .  0  ll 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  4  27 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  . 1  40 

8CW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  22  57 

K  L  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn., .  22  99 

S  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  II  65 

R.  I,  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Askd . 2  89 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

lliimmonton  Poultry  Raisers' Assn...  9  61 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  2  109 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  6  39 

Ocean  Co,  Poultry  Assn  . 13  52 

Vlnelaud  Poultry  Assn  .  4  29 

Total  .  1161  6991 


y  Von  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
‘  buy.  This  sprouter  was  mode  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  lieab  r.  was  S2.4',>.  Thousand!*  in 
use.  All  say  it  w  the  1)er.t  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layer*  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hcoa  lay  their  b'-d.  In  wint-r,  growing  green  food; 
tlcli  lit  vknmlni,  must  I’,’  fed-  Sia-watcd  o.t*  a..-  l*<  r- 
The  I'utuam  Home  Made  Sprnatrr  yield*  llie  be«t  and 
sweetest  c  ron 1 1  and  with  the  brut  work,  1  will  send, 
free,  pi  .in,  f«»ri3iak'*rg  this  sprout rr  with  description  of  l.lttln 
Putnam  Stovo  to  heat  it.  Abo  llilUUrHloos  (or  tire  of  itovo 
to  keep  raw!*"  driuLiug  wat.-r  uuboren.  Stair  hcildi  the  n 
pints  of  oik  Burnt  a  mnnlA  uilhout  (rim  nun*  ,ir  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Notions  hi  e  it.  A»k  your  dealer,  or  send 
me  111*  namenmt  12.00  nud  get  one  by  return  mail,  poet  paid. 
Try  It.  If  not  flatl'itiod.  return  In  10  day*  nud  I'll  tefund 
*2.00  and  ponugcw  1  run  nil  risks. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-0  Elmira,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL 


SPEC  I  AT 


Mix  it  with  the  feed— we  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  do  your  chic 
a  world  of  good — or  back  goes  your  money.  Comes  in  12  ounce,  24  o 
and  4  lb.  cartons — 25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags — 12  and  25  lb.  pails. 

BARKER'S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

A  carefully  prepared  medicine,  made  of  the  very  best  drugs.  Back 
70  years’  experience  with  Horses.  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep.  In  6  lb.  car 
—12  and  25  lb.  palls— 12,  25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags. 

BARKER’S  NERVE  AND  BONE  LINIMENT 

Good  for  man  and  beast — and  an  unfailing  remedy  for  sprains,  bru 
rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and  weak  joints,  chafes,  galls,  wounds,  cuts, 
And  it's  only  35  cents  a  bottle. 

BARKER'S  ROUP  REMEDY 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Barker  remedies — and  just  the  season  for  you  tc 
how  good  it  is. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  and  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above tlio swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  Imad  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  ail  sixes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph.  Mass. 


BARKER,  MOORE  AND  MEIN 
MEDICINE  COMPANY 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bona.  Its  egg-producing 
timoB  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile, 
vigorous,  broikm  curlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger, 

MANN’S  tfJlil  Bone  Cutter 

Cots  all  hono  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Neverelog*.  lO  Day*  Free  Trial. 
No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Tadey  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Milford,  Mass, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder,  in  10, 
20  and  41  ounce,  and  5-lb.  cartons 
— 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 


United  Profit 
Sharing  Cou¬ 
pons  in  every 
package. 


fWITSWWt 


_ — * - ~~2L  Freight  Prepaid  f  '  over  1 

Kent  Of  Itoektol nml  '•JijK®* 

I  j,,  \  iwS  nllowrrl  nr»  K<J»xn»in,  User* 

I  L*-  »  i  i  j  r  i  Gu.irant>rntL  Orour  DOW.  Shar* 

I  Sl.OOO  ln  Prize*,  writ*' 

_  j  forFf ••  nook  Hatc:hlnRFnct».,, 

=■= It  toll*  a/eryUtiiur.  Jim  Rohan,  Prow, 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Egg  Guaranteed 
INCUBATOR  J 


&^7duch  the  match 
^  to  theburner ~ 

PRESTO!  the  HOT  BLUE  FLAME 
SHOOTS  RIGHT  UP! 

no  priming-  no  preheating'  no  delaij -no fuss 

.  9fcWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


Hatcher.  You  waste 
money  to  pay  more. 

The  Detroit  tins  dou¬ 
ble  walls,  hot  water 
heat,  copper  tank, 
no  cold  corners.  Gift 
nursery,  nutomutic 
regulation  ther¬ 
mometer  —  all  fea¬ 
tures  that  Insure  big 
hatches  • —  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks 


thickens  Sick  9 

Hens  Not  Lruyirt^jf  g 


**?, "Tr"«*  forjwup.  colds.  ranker.  solo  hn«. 
Jinx,  skin  dl*niil'r«,  nkc.|#r».  tndlu.ttlnu  bows  I  trnulila  ■ 
.llinonts.  QlRMOiONC  bulbvdy  will  l|.|  your  cluck ,.n. 
sssi.--.nd  keep  Lhrm  li.»llhy,  K.,r  over  Sil  rears  Ihs  ,u, 
r<;T,f!|r,>"',Pr"''*n'  »•-  Ocia.rtnnjonsan.1  l-eo's  !•  Rfci 
IK  IS.  W  Ilk'll  •«  uliiln  proper  fi— tllllg  «o.J  euro  and  how 
hrm  l.rtacraanl.rly  O.o  rcr  round.  Ai  drug  or  «.  «, 

no  dealer,  order  hy card.  ,  .o  »ud ;i .r,u  tUta.  Send  no 
PosUuiu)  will  colluct.  No  «  xtr«  claug#. 

GEO.  H.  Lit  CO-  Oopl.  F-80  «mi| 


Th»  DETROIT 
Randy  to 
Use 

II 

_ iiiajs  tikvivuo  s.i  I.IVO.S.  Equal  W 

to  Incubators  costing  twice  the  price.  Only 

$■*10  FOR  A  140-CHICK 
/  DETROIT  BROODER 

An  equally  big  bar-  ,  ■  .w 

ftuln.  Double  walls,  hot 

water  heat.  High  class.  . 

Built  to  last.  Write  for  x 

complete  description. 

You  will  marvel  at  the 

value.  Get  lllg  Bargain  l|e~”V87  '.  ™  Mlr» 

Offer  on  both  machines  -sJ  V 

ordered  at  one  time.  r 

Save  money  Act  quickly.  Address 

Detroit  Incubator  Company 

Dapt.  at  Merrlt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Say  good-bye  to  valves  that  stick,  strainers 
that  clog,  and  tbernioslats  that  go  wrong! 
Light  a  Wishbone  and  forget  it  for  weeks — 
except  for  occasionally  refilling  the  one- 
gallon  reservoir.  Write  for  the  folder  that 
describes  this  marvel. 

DEALERS— HATCHERIES ! 

Get  in  on  ihohig  Wishbone  Brooder  Prollts.  Easy 
to  sell  ;  tltoiiMinila  of  iiiquln.-a  arc  pouring  in, 
Write  for  dealer  proposition  at  onee. 

American  Incubator  Mfg.  Co.  e. 
224WaterStr**t 
New 

N.  J.  ^ -TWS / - b  \  ,  '^,>1 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atooklnir  r»urpo*«ia( 

Fancy  PheasautH.  I’satowl,  (  times.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Hnnsn,  rinnrs.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Husky,  livable  chaps,  Egg  maeliiiu-B. 
From  high-lay  ing,  para  bred  stock  Iflnci 
safe  dollvcry  guaranteed,  w  ughorns.  i. 
I.  REDS.  D.  P.  ROCKS.  W.  WYRND0TTES,  AKC0NAI. 
Illustrated  circular  free. 

GALEN  FARMS 
Bex  IOO  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


I  PRIMHT  11  u” Redwood.  Iticuliator  V 
raid  tj  covered  with  aa  licet  os  — Y  * 

Em1 i  «f  *he  [I  and  galveolv.cd  iron, 

Hock  ice  0  triplo  walla,  nursery,  Jt 
copper  tanka  in  inenhator  amt  /E [JrT]'|7pnT>«(F-' 
brooder.  30  days'  trial— money  it  ^~lu! ,, 
back  if  not  0.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  Vy  “ 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28.75 

ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box81 .  Racino.Wis. 


sr.o.ooo  chick*  for  tsm. 

R.  (1.  IVhlto  and  Brown  Leghorns,  H.  (’.  R.  1. 
Rctls,  Barred  mid  White  Rocks,  Minorcan, 
Anconas,  etc.  l'lin  s  reasonable.  100  per 
cent,  safe  delivery  gii/unntccd.  Onstoruers 
report  raising  V8  per  cent.  Our  12th  year. 
I'luco  order:,  early.  Catalog  free.  Tho 
Kcyetouo  llaielirry,  IHclitU-hl,  Fa. 


Enlarged  Liver 

Could  you  tell  inh  a  cure  for  hip  liver 
in  poultry?  I  have  lost  four  big,  fat  hens, 
laying  and  in  good  shape,  so  far  as  looks 
are  concerned,  but  a  day  or  two  droopy, 
then  dying.  The  liver  were  red  and  en¬ 
larged.  W.H.O, 

Ohio. 

Those  big  livers  are  not  a  disease  in 
themselves,  to  be  treated,  but  are  simply 
evidence  of  other  disease  producing  big 
livers.  As  they  cannot  be  seen  until 
after  tin*  death  if  the  fowl,  they  are  not 
very  valuable  as  symptoms  of  digestive 
disorders,  and  will  have  to  be  taken  mere¬ 
ly  as  post-mortem  evidence  that  flic  bird 
carrying  one  w  is  not  healthy.  They  arc 
likely  to  be  found  in  excessively  fat  fowls 
and  in  others  suffering  from  discuses  that 
can  hardly  be  diagnosed  before  death. 
Probably  a  more  healthful  mode  of  living 
upon  the  part  of  the  flock  would  prevent 
many  individual  cases,  but  the  forced,  ar¬ 
tificial  life  that,  modern  fowls  undergo  at 
the  hands  of  their  owners,  who  are  look¬ 
ing  more  for  eggs  than  for  healthy  Hocks, 
brings  ubout  these  internal  disorders  and 
(he  pens  pay  the  penalty.  m.b.  u. 


PUIPIfQ  ROCK,  1U<:I>.  1.KG1IOUN,  U'VA  N- 

umuivo  dotte,  minoiu  a,  imoii.ioits 

Place  order1*  now  for  March  and  April  Delivery.  Sale  Ar¬ 
rival  Uuuraiiteod.  Propdd.  Booklet  Pice. 

RELIABLE  HAtCHtRY  Box  B  McAlisierville .  Pa. 


America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

—  MONTHS’  OC 

W  o  TRIAL  LIS. 

•  for  »v«f  30  yauN  the  toldtr  In  <Jnwn-tn-«1nt<Y 

*  ^  poultry  belpriltposN  Tullii  how  to  »;••*  tm;ro 

winter  How  to  Imtrh.  f-srt.  noUM  ^im!  Hfoed  . . ufullr- 

lusuoa  IvTonlMy.  40*160  imicen.  OiiJf  a»P.  .^mpi  dr  coin,  tot  b 
months'  trial.  l*ull  y«-‘*r  iobanrlutlon,  >1.UU.  ....  -.  . 

Pealtry  Succcsi,  Bex  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 


1  Machine*  rf  Mghtfoidcftit  of  the  A^KSB 

ril  RockiuH.  Hof,  waf.ur — comipr /■ 

Sldlreoi  ll  tonlre— U 00 bln  walls— 4o«d  i.ir/  ■ =i“i 
"•  U  spneo  —  tlouhlo  glara  <Joor»— 

ahipprd  complete,  nil  setup  ready  to  use.  tj1'"1.  '  -1  'l| 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egglncubator  and  Brocdor  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  nldetlme.  Positively 
tho  buMt  value  on  the  murket  today  •  Order  tho  elite  you 
want  direct  from  this  nd.  30  d»vn  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleaved.  It  not  ready  lo  order  now,  don't  buy 
until  you  get  out  1922  eatulop.  (2J 

WISCONSIN  INCUBAT0H  CO.  Dept.  1i2  Raeinc,  Wis. 


at  vei  y  reasonable  Prices,  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rucks, U.  1 .  Kmls,  White,  Brow  u 
Leghurna,  Mlnoroaa.  Write  for  pumplilst— 

Flea.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  rARM 

J.  .11.  SlNKKV,  Prop.  M,  t ll.l.  rt  III*.  Pi. 


BigValueBabj  Chicks 


First  t’lii.s  Second  •  lined 
Hgg  (bi.es,  llulter  Tubs, 
lfuskets  and  other  fruit,  ami 
I  'WtertESlIIrk  vegetable  paekagea.  All  our 

l  vRoiifffift  eontainera  are  In  n«  good  ir» 

9^-  VWJi+wJ  'A  new  enndilion  and  ready  for 
inxtaut  u«o. 

l.et  u.i  quote  you— That' j  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FR  Y’S  PURE  BRED  POULTRY 

All  lending  HrooiJs.  Send  2c  vtnnip  for  rircuhir  and 
Prize  liNt.  SAMUIL  I.  FRY.  Ili/aliElliluwn.  Pa.  Bos  I 


Hummer’s  FAMOUS  BABY  CHICKS  „,“j°^ur 

prices  with  spuria  I  uller.  E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO  ,  Frenelitown,  ILL 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation  Quarters.  IK,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  14  to 

*  16c;  dressed  bogs,  II).,  10  to  L2e;  Spring  lamb. 

LEAD  INC  VEGETABLES  IN  STRONG  MARKET  lb.,  20  to  25e;  .vending  lambs,  lb.,  14  to  l«e; 


POSITION —POTATO  SUPPLY  A  MYS¬ 
TERY—  cool)  APPLES  SCARCE 

Tin1  rising  price  trend  of  potatoes,  onions  and 
onbbnge  is  the  feature  of  the  market,  what 
little  feature  there  Is  at.  this  lime  of  year, 
Potatoes  seem  to  have  gone  up  as  high  ns  they 
ran  without  a  temporary  let-up.  The  rise  of 
50c  per  100  lbs.  brought  out  many  potatoes 
whose  holders  had  been  counting  on  $1  per 
bushel  nt  i  he  farm,  or  no  Male.  Supply  in¬ 
creased  and  prices  weakening  a  little  after 
reaching  ¥2.50  per  100  lbs.  in  some  markets, 
but  the  position  of  potatoes  is  strong,  ami  there 
is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  on  the  subject  in 
view  of  the  unusually  large  volume  of  shipments 
in  proportion  to  the  estimated  crop.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  live  years  shows  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  shipped  in  curlots,  the  rest 
being  sold  and  used  nearby.  Hut  tills  season 
about  150,000  ears,  or  just  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  crop,  have  been  shipped  already. 
Ahuut  TO, 000  more  ears  will  be  wauted  between 
now  and  July,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of 
demand.  To  get  them  the  price  must  be  high 
enough  to  bring  out  many  potatoes  that  usually 
would  Is-  used  near  home. 

Holders  of  onions  feel  secure  now  that  the 
price  has  touched  .$7  for  100  llis.  In  some  mar¬ 
kets.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  making  much  of 
a  profit,  because  oust  of  production  is  still  much 
higher  than  It  used  to  be,  and  they  had  only 
half  a  crop,  but  Of  late  years  a  crop  that  will 
make  steam  enough  to  keep  the  wheels  moving 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  onion  growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
took  some  heavy  losses  last  seusou.  This  year 
llicy  should  do  fairly  well. 

Cabbage  was  a  light  crop,  about  six  tons  per 
acre  in  first-class  cabbage  sections,  but  one- half 
or  two-thirds  u  crop,  at  two  to  four  times  the 
prices  of  Inal  year,  is  not  a  bad  proposition. 

Tbe  apple  markets  are  somewhat  druggy.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  good  cooking  stock 
nt  fair  retail  prices.  The  Western  boxed  apples 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  tlio  supply.  No¬ 
body  wants  them  for  cooking,  and  not  many  to 
eat  at  5  to  15c  each.  Eastern  apples  are  so 
scarce  and  high  that  the  public  Is  not  buying 
many  at  so  much  per  pound.  Wholesale  prices 
of  Western  apples  are  actually  less  than  they 
were  n  year  ago,  but  the  fruit  stand  people  do 
not  seem  to  know. 

There  is  a  net  change  in  prices  of  grain,  hay, 
feed  aud  live  stock,  but  general  trend  lias  been 
slightly  downward.  Farmers  have  been  feeding 
cheap  grain  to  their  dairy  cows,  owing  to  the 
liberal  supplies  of  butter.  Prices  have  been 
declining  for  a  mouth  past,  aud  average  about 
35c  for  lurge  lots  of  top  grades  in  lending 
markets.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — END1COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  hoi  elesa  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
kettle  rousts,  lb.,  8  to  Me;  neck  eats,  lb.,  8c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22o;  round  steak,  lb,, 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  .10  to  Hue;  mutton,  lb., 
10  to  20c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20er  sliced  ham,  lb.,  3(1  to 
85c;  brisket  bur  oh,  II).,  20  lo  22e;  Hold  bacon, 
lb.,  3(>e;  pork  chops,  11  ,  30e;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
33c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c:  veal  loaf,  lb,,  80c; 
eels,  live,  IK,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  30** ;  rabbits, 
live,  Hi.,  25c;  dressed,  30c. 

Live  Poultry.  -Chickens,  11).,  28c;  fowls,  lb., 
28c;  old  rooslera,  lb..  22e;  turkeys,  lit, ,  45e: 
geese  ami  ducks.  11).,  30l’. 

Dressed  Poultry. — -Chickens,  lb.,  33c;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c:  turkeys,  lb.,  51o;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
80c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  COc:  browns.  58c;  pullets' 
epgs,  50c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-mllk,  5c;  cream,  70c:  butter,  lb.,  48c: 
cheese,  cream,  IK,  80c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb..  Die;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c:  shelled.  IK.  8e; 
buckwheat  Hour,  lb,,  4c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  ¥2; 
broad,  IT-on,  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  honey, 
clover,  card,  23c;  extracted,  ISg, 

Pears,  bu.,  ¥3;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15o;  pie 
apples,  qt.,  8c:  apples,  best ,  peek,  73c;  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  peek,  75e. 

Beaus,  dry.  0  to  10c;  beds,  bu..  ¥1.25:  eab- 
bage.  white,  lb.,  3c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c:  per  bu., 
¥1,30;  celery  hearts,  each.  10c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  5c;  Boston,  8c;  onions,  lb.,  r.'-.c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu. .  $1.30;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c; 
rhubarb  lb  ,  5e;  radishes,  white,  bunch,  5e; 

sauerkraut,  qt.,  I3cj  spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  2  to  fie;  riitaliagas,  bu.,  80o;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10e. 

Feeds,  per  1(M)  lbs. — Chiton.  ¥2.05:  bran, 
¥1.05;  wheat  feed,  ¥1  *15*  middlings,  $1.00;  com¬ 
ment.  whole  eorn  ¥1,50;  cracked  corn,  $1.55; 
molasses  feed,  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal,  $2,40; 
oilmeal,  $2.00. 

vSYK.UT.SE  public  market 

Fork,  light.  II).,  II  to  12c:  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
10c:  sausage,  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  lamb,  *  Spring,  11)., 
16  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  It).,  28  to  30e; 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  capons,  lit.,  40c;  fowls.  30 
to  35e;  geese,  lb,,  32  to  38c;  guinea  bens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  38  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  38  to  50c:  geese, 
IK,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  15  to  55e ;  eggs.  55  to  05c;  duck 
eggs,  70c;  Italian  cheese.  45c. 

Apples,  bu,,  $1.25  to  $5;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to 

$2.50;  beans,  bu.,  ¥3  to  ¥1.50;  beets,  bu.,  70e  to 
$1;  cabbage,  do*,  heads,  75e  to  $1.25:  celery, 
do*,  bundles,  COc  to  $1 :  carrots,  bu.,  63  to  Hoc; 
chives,  bunch,  10c;  endive,  do*,  heads.  50  to 

05  c ;  garlic,  lb.,  £0e;  Hubbard  squash,  crate. 
75c  to  $1;  kohlrabi,  do*,,  ItOe;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  35  to  75ct  Boston,  do*,,  25  In  50c;  par¬ 
sley,  do*,  hunches,  50c;  onions,  bu,.  $1.30  to 
¥3.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu., 
rate  lo  $1.20;  per  peek,  Kle;  rotmillic.  do*,  heads, 
SO  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bu,,  70  to  78c;  turnips, 
bu..  50  lo  COc. 

Ha v  No.  1.  ton.  ¥20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No. 

3.  $15  to  $17;  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $20.  Straw 

— Rye,  ton,  $12;  wheat,  ton,  $10;  oat,  $11. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  fore- 


miittou.  Hi.,  10  lo  12e;  veal,  IK,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  IK,  25  to  27e;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb.,  20  to  28c;  Springers,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb,,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  guinea  fowls,  each.  60c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to 
2Se;  geese,  lb.,  24  to  20c;  turkeys,  lb.,  48  to 
50c;  eggs,  70  to  75c;  butter,  country,  crock,  42 
to  48c 

Apples,  hill.,  Spys,  Kings,  Greenings,  $8  to 
¥10;  Baldwins,  $0  to  $8;  apples,  per  bu.,  $1.50 
to  ¥3. 

Beets,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  do*,  beads, 
$2.30  to  $3;  cabbage,  do*,  heads,  7Ce  to  $1.25; 
per  ton,  ¥35  to  $40;  carrots,  bu.,  80c  to  ¥1; 
per  ton,  $25;  eedery,  do*,  bunches,  (ill  to  75c; 
Hubbard  squash,  5  to  IJC!  lettuce,  do*,  heads, 
50  to  (J0C;  mint,  green,  (In*,  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  onions,  bu.,  ¥1.30  to  $2.25;  green,  bunch, 
•|0e,  potatoes,  bn.,  $1.10  to  ¥1.15;  radishes,  do*, 
bunches,  25  to  80c:  spinach,  bu..  ¥1.25  to  $1.50; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  vegetable  oysters,  do*, 
bunches,  45  to  50c;  watercress,  do*,  bunched, 

ir,  to  poo. 

Beans,  per  100  lhs.,  hand-picked,  medium, 
$3.50;  red  marrow.  $5;  white  marrow,  $4;  red 
kidney,  $5;  white  kidney,  $7;  pen,  $3.50;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  $5;  Imperials,  $5, 

Skunk  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  ?2  to  $2.25; 
No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  4,  40  to  50e;  muskrat. 
No.  1,  each,  ¥1  to  $1.50;  mink,  each,  $2  to 
$8.50;  coon,  each,  50  to  (10e;  weasels,  each,  10 
to  75e. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2.  4o;  cows  and 
heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2.  2e;  hulls  aud  stags. 
Hi.,  3c;  lmrsehides,  each,  ¥2  to  $3;  lambs,  each, 
50  lo  (10c;  calf,  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c:  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium, 
15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bn.,  $1.05  to  ¥1.10;  corn,  shelled,  bu., 
68  to  70c;  oats,  No.  1,  bu.,  40  to  48e-  rye.  bu., 
00  to  95c;  Timothy  hay,  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  is  a  large  fin-tor  in  tile  produce 
trade  Just.  now.  It  often  varies  us  much  as  20 
degrees  from  day  to  day  and  makes  shipments 
very  risky.  Potatoes  and  hay  an*  higher,  but 
as  a  rule  everything  is  easy  to  dull. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — BOGS 
Butter,  easy ;  creamery,  33  to  41  e;  dairy,  32 
to  37c;  crocks.  33  to  41c:  common.  25  to  30c; 
Cheese,  easy;  lints,  22  to  23c;  daisies.  23  to 
24c;  longhorns.  24  to  25c:  Uiilburger.  27  to  2Se; 
wheel  Swiss,  35  to  COc.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery, 
45  to  50c;  State  aud  Western  candled,  42  to  40c; 
storage,  37  to  45c. 

POULTRY— RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  stronger:  turkey,  40  to  55c; 
fowl,  22  to  84c;  chickens.  24  to  3-lr;  old  roost- 
era,  22  to  23c;  dueks,  32  to  33c;  geese,  30  to 
32o,  Live  poultry,  strong;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
fowl.  24  to  33e;  chickens.  24  to  30e;  old 
roosters,  17  to  18e;  ducks,  32  to  33c;  geese,  27 
to  2$e,  Rabbits,  steady:  Jacks,  pair,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cottontails.  35  to  flOr. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  No.  1  bu,,  ¥2.75  to  ¥3;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  ¥1  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  strong; 
homegrown,  fancy,  hn.,  ¥1.25  to  $1.45;  small. 
90c  to  $1;  sweets,  Delaware,  hamper,  $1.75 
to  ?2. 

FRUITS— BERRIES 

Pears,  a  few  ICleffers:  bil..  *1.25  to  $1.50. 
Cranberries,  scarce;  Cape  Cod,  50- lb.  box.  $13 
to  $13.50.  Grapes,  steady;  California  Malagas, 
keg.  $8  to  $9. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt..  $7.50  to  ¥9;  mar¬ 
row,  ¥d  to  ¥7;  pea  aud  medium.  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions,  quiet;  homegrown,  yellow,  bu..  *3  to 
¥4;  State  and  Western,  cwt.,  ¥3  to  $('•;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easier;  string  beans,  hamper.  $4 
to  $<i;  beets  bu.,  75c  to  ¥1,25;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  2D  to  35c;  cabbage,  ton,  $(5d  to  $(15 ;  bn.. 
9<)o  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  California,  bu,  crate, 
$2.75  to  S3:  celery,  bunch.  25  to  75c;  encum¬ 
bers,  $3  to  ¥4.50;  endive,  Southern,  bid.,  $4  to  $6; 
lettuce.  Florida,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  pars¬ 
ley,  do*,  bunches,  25  to  40c;  parsnips,  bn.,  $1 
In  ¥1.25;  peppers,  Florida,  box,  $0  to  $8;  rad- 
isiicM,  do*,  bunches,  30  to  45e;  squash,  bu..  $4 
to  $4.5(1;  uptime!),  bu..  $1.15  lo  $1.25;  shallots, 
do*,  bunches,  25  lo  35c;  tomatoes.  Texas  flats, 
$1  to  ¥1.75;  turnips,  white  and  yellow  ,  bu.,  CO 
to  85c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  light  comb,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  dark,  15 
to  16c.  Maple  products  -Sugar  lb.,  18  to  20c: 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  ¥1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  nuiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  rn  $21; 
clover  mixed,  $10  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$1 0  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  ton.  earlot.  $27.25; 
middlings,  $27.75;  red  dog.  $31.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $42.25;  oilmeal.  $4,8;  hominy.  *27.50; 
gluten,  $11;  oat  feed,  $11;  rye  'middlings, 
$2S.50.  J.  W.  0. 

Boston  Wholesalo  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  hbl.,  $4  to  $8;  spy.  $4  to  $7;  Green¬ 
ing,  $4  to  $7;  bu.  box.  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $5.10  to  $5.25;  red  kidney,  $7 
to  $7.25;  yellow  eye,  $7  lo  $7.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  17  to  38e;  good  to  choice, 
32  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  48  to  49c;  gathered,  choice, 
44  to  47c;  common  to  good,  38  to  43c;  storage, 
34  to  35c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  1.  $31  to  ¥32;  No.  2,  $29 
to  $30:  No.  8.  ¥25  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$30.  Straw— Rye,  ¥2S;  ont,  $20  to  $21. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $30  to  ¥32;  middlings,  $30  to 
$38;  ml  dog.  $88;  mixed  Peed,  $32  to  $86; 
gluten  feed,  $44;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $50; 
linseed  meal,  $52, 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box,  ¥2  to  $1.25:  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  best,  100  His,,  $(1.25  io  $6.50;  lower  grades, 
$3.75  (o  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs..  $2.15  to  $2.25;  Green 
Mountain.  $2.25  to  $2,40;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.85  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  4<»e;  fowls,  28  to  32c; 
ducks.  20  to  30c;  squabs,  do*.,  $4  to  $7;  turkeys, 
best,  45  to  50c:  fair  to  good,  30  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  28  to  80c;  chickens,  26  to  28c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $3  to 


¥3.50;  celery,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3.75;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $7  to  $15;  leliuce,  bu,,  75c  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  bu,,  ¥1  to  $2,50;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to 
35c;  rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  spinach, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  squash,  ton,  $00  to  $75. 

Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Prints,  42  to  42%c;  tub,  40  to  41c;  rolls,  22 
to  23c. 

EGGS 

Select,  49  to  50c;  common  to  good,  40  to  45c; 
storage,  38  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  29  to  80c;  chickens,  28  to  30c;  roosters, 
10  to  17c;  ducks,  32  to  35c;  geese,  27  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  35  to  38c;  broilers,  38  to  40c;  roosters, 
22  to  23r;  ducks,  43  to  45c;  turkeys,  55  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $5  to  $7.50;  cranberries,  bbl., 
$25  to  $26. 

VEGETA  BLES 

Potatoes,  150  ltis.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  cabbage, 
ton.  $45  to  $55;  kale,  bid,,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.10;  onions.  100 
lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25;  rutabagas,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  I  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50;  No.  2, 
$19  to  ¥19.50;  clover,  $21  to  $22.  Straw — Itye, 
$15  to  $15.50. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Market;  unsettled  and  lower.  Fresh,  solid- 
packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  37 
to  39c,  the  luttcr  for  jobbing  sales;  extra,  36c; 
extra  ftrsts,  34  to  35c;  firsts,  31  to  33c;  seconds, 
27  to  30c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy,  38 
to  39c;  fair  to  good,  29  lo  37c;  ladle  [lacked,  as 
to  quality,  27  to  31c;  packing  stock,  23  to  25c; 
fancy  brands  of  prints  were  Jobbing  at  48  to 
50c;  fair  lo  choice.  40  to  47c. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  flats,  fancy,  22%  to 
23i-;  fair  to  good.  21  to  22c;  longhorns,  22  to 
23%e;  single  daisies.  21%  to  23c;  Jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  goods,  25  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Market  lower:  supplies  larger.  Nearby  extra 
firsts,  43c;  firsts.  -12e;  seconds,  35  to  40c;  West¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  12c;  firsts,  41c;  seconds,  35  to 
39c;  fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  ut  57  to  58c,  and  fair  to  good  at  51 
to  56c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  20  to  27c;  chickens,  20  to  30c;  roosters, 
16  to  18c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c;  ducks,  24  to  32c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Western,  35  to  48c;  fowls,  28  to 
30c;  chickens,  30  to  34c:  roosters,  19  to  21c; 
ducks,  25  to  33c;  geese,  20  to  25c. 

FRESH  . 

Apples,  bid.,  fancy.  $7  to  $*.50;  fair  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6.50.  Cranberries,  fancy,  bbl.,  $25  to 
$30.  Grapefruit,  Florida,  box,  ¥2.40  to  $4.85. 
Oranges,  Florida,  box,  $2.25  to  $6.2(1.  Tanger¬ 
ines,  Florida,  %  box.  *1.K5  to  $4.20. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  fancy,  $2.15  to 
$2.05:  fair  to  good,  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Jersey,  98-bu.  basket.  No.  1.  $1  to  $1.25; 
No.  2.  35  to  50c,  Cabbage,  ten,  $45  to  $50. 
Onions,  loo-lb.  bag,  No.  1.  ¥6  to  $0.40.  Carrots, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $5.  Beets,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.  Lettuce. 
Florida,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2,50,  Celery,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  bunch.  8  to  10e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  2.  $21  to  ¥22 ;  No.  3,  $19 
to  $20;  sample,  $14  lo  $16;  no  grade.  $12  to 
$15:  clov-1-  mixed,  light,  ¥20  to  $21;  No.  1,  $19 
to  $20.  Straw — No.  1,  straight  rye,  $23  to  $24; 
No.  1  wheat,  $14  to  $14.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JANUARY  12,  1922 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  January  fluid  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat.  City 
retail  prices:  Grade  A,  bottled.  18c;  B,  bottled, 
qt.,  15c;  pt..  10c;  B.  qt.,  loose  I2e;  buttermilk, 
lie;  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt..  I7c;  heavy  cream, 
%  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 

Prices  are  about  5  to  tic  lower  on  the  better 
grades.  Domestic  receipts  are  fairly  large,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  foreign  make 
from  New  Zealand,  Denmark  and  Argentina. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  .35  ff)  .35% 

Good  to  choice . 32  ff  34% 

Lower  grades  . 27  (31  .30 

City  made  . 25  ff!  .31 

Dairy,  tiest  . 33  (31  .3-4 

Common  to  good . 25  <3!  .32 

Packing  stock  . 17  ff)  .22 

Danish  and  New  Zealand . 33  (3?  .35 

Argentine  . 31  @  .32 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 23  ff!  .24 

Good  to  choice.... . 17  <3!  .22 

Skims  . 08  @  .17 

EGGS 

Prices  on  fresh  stock  are  12  (o  18c  lower,  tho 
decline  affecting  nearby  white  more  than  other 
grades. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.45 

ff> 

.4(1 

Moil  ill  iu  to  good . 

.37 

<S> 

.42 

Pullets  . 

.31 

fit! 

.34 

Mixed  colors,  nearliy,  host... 

.38 

ff 

.40 

Medium  to  good . 

.32 

m 

.33 

Gathered,  best  . 

.36 

.37 

Medium  to  good . 

.81 

ff 

.35 

Lower  grades  . 

.23 

ff 

.27 

Storage  . 

.25 

<3! 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best . . . 28 

ff 

.29 

Fair  to  good . . . 

.21 

ff 

.24 

Chickens  . 

.25 

(31 

.30 

Roosters  . . . 

.16 

(ii) 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.30 

(3) 

35 

Geese  . . . . 

.24 

ff 

.26 

Turkeys  . 

.35 

f<i! 

.40 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calvee,  best  . . 

.19 

ff 

.20 

Common  to  good . 

.12 

(<D 

.17 

Hot Imuse  lambs,  each . 

lO.oo 

ff 

18.00 

Fork.  So  to  100  U>s.  each.... 

.13 

ff! 

.14 

100  to  130  llis.  each . 

.11 

.12 

RABBITS 

Sound  cottontails  have  brought  25  to  30e  per 
pair,  a  Hit  jacks  75c  to  $1.  Tame  rabbits  are 
quoted  22c  per  lb. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.00  if})  5.75 

Medium  . 4.75  iff  5.00 

Pea  .  4.75  ff  5.20 


Red  kidney  .  6.00  @  6.75 

White  kidney  .  9.00  (5)  10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.00  (3!  7.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . -  5.00  @  7.50 

Greening  .  6.50  <&  10.00 

Spy  .  6.00  ff!  8.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00  @  5.50 

Western,  box  .  2.00  <3/  3.00 

Pears,  hbf.  . 3.00  (a;  0.50 

Cranberries,  bbl,  . 23.00  (3)  33.00 

Oranges,  box  . 4.25  ff)  8.00 

Grapefruit,  lxix  . 3.00  @  7.75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 48  ff>  .51 

Common  to  good . 40  (ft!  .45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 44  <®  .46 

Fair  to  good . .20  Hu  .36 

Fowls  . 22  (rn  .33 

Roosters  . 17  ltd  .22 

Ducks  . 25  (ii)  .33 

Geese  . . 20  @  .25 

Squabs,  do* .  4.00  ff!  12.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.00  @  1.25 

Capons,  best  . 50  ff!  .52 

Medium  to  good . 35  @  .45 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . .  6.00  @  8.25 

Bulls  .  5  00  ff)  0.00 

Cows  .  4.75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs..  9.00  (3!  14.00 

Culls  .  5.00  (q)  8.00 

Hogs  .  7. 50  ff>  9.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  ff!  5.00 

Lambs  .  9.00  @  13.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  per  basket .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15  fig  .28 

Carrots,  bbl .  4.00  ff>  4.50 

Chicory,  bu . 1.70  ff>  2.00 

Celery,,  standard  mle .  2-50  ff!  5.50 

Cabbage,  ton  .  50.00  ®  60.00 

cauliflower,  crate  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00  ff>  3.75 

Fennel  bbl,  .  3.60  @  4.00 

Kate.  bbl.  . 50  ff)  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00  (a)  8.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30  (3)  .50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  4.00  (3)  C.25 

Peppers,  bu .  4.00  ff)  6.00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  3.50  ff>  7.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00  ffj  2.23 

Siring  beans,  bu .  1.50  ff!  3.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.75  ff  2.00 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 20  ff  .40 

Watercress,  100  bunches _  2.00  (g>  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs .  5.50  ff)  5.75 

Danish,  166  lbs .  3.50  ff  3.75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4.25  ff)  4.75 

State,  180  lbs .  3.50  ffj  4.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.50  ff}  11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket..  1.73  @  2.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Huy,  Timothy,  No.  1 .  29.00  ff  30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00  (id  28.00 

No.  3  .  25.00  Cri:  26.00 

Shipping  .  21.00  ff  23.00 

Clover  mixed  . .  24.00  (cl  28.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00  ff>  25.00 

G.  L.  F.  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  U  e  shareholders 
of  the  Co-operative  Grange-Leagne-Feder- 
ntiou  Exchange  will  be  held  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  at.  the  Masonic  Hall,  beginning  at  11 
o’clock.  February  0,  1922,  according  to 
the  announcement  made  by  President  X. 
F.  Webb.  A  full  financial  report  of  ac¬ 
complishments  and  plans  for  future  work 
is  promised.  It  was  recently  announced 
th fit  tho  (t.-L.-F.  would  concentrate  on  a 
few  lines  and  handle  these  lines  through 
separate  departments,  with  trained  men 
in  charge. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Movement 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  280  pages 
written  by  Orville  M.  Kvte.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  James  ft.  Howard.  Mr. 
Kyle  has  been  very  successful  in  his  effort 
to  give  the  public  a  plain,  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonably  brief  account  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
movement.  There  are  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  realize  that  a  great  and 
strong  organization  with  over  1,000.000 
members  has  come  into  power.  Unlike 
former  movements  of  farmers,  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  thus  far  kept  out  of  politics, 
openly  at  least, ^  and  has  thus  escaped  the 
rocks  upon  which  so  many  organizations 
have  been  wrecked.  Mr.  Kvle  traces  the 
growth  or  evolution  of  what  may  he  called 
the  farm  revolution.  Tt.  has  been  a  long 
time  on  the  way,  and  has  met  with  many 
setbacks  and  snags.  Again  and  again  it 
seemed  as  though  all  progress  had  been 
lost,  yet  while  one  organization  after  an¬ 
other  went,  down  the  principle  for  which 
farmers  contended  lived  on.  Then  there 
finally  came  a  time  when  public  education 
and  practical  methods  of  organization 
combined  to  make  the  vast  campaign  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  possible.  Mr.  Kyle 
tells  this  story  clearly  and  convincingly. 
Any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  movement  should  have  this  hook 
for  reference.  It  is  the  best  statement  of 
tbe  case  for  farm  organizations  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Wo  had  unusually  nice  weather  in 
December,  very  warm  at  times,  and  very 
little  snow,  but  December  IS  a  very  high 
wind  passed  over  this  county,  doing  much 
damage  to  property.  There  has  been 
more  plowing  done  than  usual,  also  more 
of  other  Fall  work.  Corn  all  secured, 
and  most  of  it  was  husked  by  machine. 
The  crop  was  a  large  one,  but  not  as 
good  quality  as  last  year.  Wheat  has 
gone  into  Winter  quarters,  with  a  very 
small  growth.  Very  little  stock  being 
fattened,  on  account  of  high  price  of 
feeders  and  the  large  crop  of  corn  in  the 
West.  A  pruning  demonstration  was 
held  in  the  neighborhood,  and  farmers 
went  home  with  the  understanding  to  let 
the  young  trees  alone  until  10  or  12 
years  of  ago.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PORTER  S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Err  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Grocding  Stock  ie Officially  Ct*rrifl6iJ  and  Regis- 


The  Henyard 


Trap-ue&ted,  Pedigree-bred  Cocke  rein,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  “  Sandborn  Stock/’  unboatu 
ble  layers,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chi* 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


top  notch  or  excellence  in  size, shape,  type  and  vigor, 
ami  nhovs  oil,  in  consistent  heavy  laying  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Thrsn  are  largo  8.  0.  White  Leghorn*. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 
by  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered  males.  They  are  bred  front  Certified  heavy 
producers  of  large,  chalk  while  eggs-  300  Crown 
Pullets  for  sale,  now  laying  or  ready  to  lay.  Conic 
and  nee  one  of  tho  bent  modern  plants,  which  Is 
located  nn  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  The  eon 
dil  ions  at  e  ideal.  No  fences.  Pi  ce  range. 
FARLEY  PORTER.  Bo*  W,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Quantity  of  Feed  Required 

For  egg  production,  can  you  tell  me 
how  many  ounces  of  food  a  lieu  should 
receive  each  day  besides  the  dry  mash? 
By  throwing  the  food  to  them  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  liens  are  underfed  or 
overfed.  .  T.  J.  lx. 

New  York. 

Mens  having  dry  mash  constantly  before 
them  will  usually  consume  for  8  to  10  qts. 
of  hard  grains  per  100  fowls  daily  in  addi¬ 
tion.  They  should  have  nearly  equal 
amounts,  by  weight,  of  mash  and  grain, 
though  when  laying  heavily  they  will 
need  a  little  more  mash  than  grain. 
When  egg  production  slackens  in  Sum¬ 
mer  qnd  Fall  it  is  good  practice  also  to 
encourage  the  eating  of  still  more  mash 
hy  giving  a  light  feeding  at  noon  of  the 
same  ground  grain  mixture  moistened 
with  skim-milk  or  water.  The  whole 
grains  nre  fed  twice  daily  in  the  litter, 
giving  a  lighl  feeding,  say  two  to  three 
quarts  per  100  fowls,  in  the  morning, 
and  the  balance  just  before  the  fowls  go 
to  roost.  By  withholding  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  whole  grain  given  in  the 
morning  the  quantity  of  mash  consumed 
during  the  day  can  in  a  measure  be  regu¬ 
lated.  The  grain,  being  move  palatable, 
will  he  eaten  in  preference  to  the  mash. 
A  hen  is  underfed  when  given  less  than 
she  Avill  cat,  and  overfed  when  uneaten 
grain  remains  in  the  litter  after  she  has 
gone  to  roost  at  night.  Ability  to  lay  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  ability  to  eat 
and  digest  food ;  the  good  layer  is  a  good 
feeder.  If  you  give  your  hens  a  light 
feeding  of  grain  in  the  morning  all  the 
mash  that  they  will  consume  through  the 
day,  and  send  them  to  their  perches  at 
night  with  crops  chock  full,  you  will  have 
done  your  duty  hy  them  and  need  not 
weigh  out  their  daily  ration.  M.  B.  D. 


is  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  beef  .scrap;  this  as  dry  mash. 
Crack  corn  and  wheat  are  fed  ns  scratch 
grains.  These  are  equally  well  adapted 
for  growing  chicks,  hut  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  cornmeal  is  usually  given  when  a 
specially  fattening  food  is  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Utility  cockerels,  sired  by  sobs  ot  the  |  >  e  h  9*  *  f  ten 
which  mode  the  record  of  8,431  egRs  in  tine  year  at 
Vineland  International  Kcrg-Layleg  Cornett,  an 
liverai-e  ot  '.'18  AL«n  a  few  from  stieci.nl  mating  with 
reeovdH  from  230  to  ail  at  Si  2,  SIS  ami  S20. 
UNDERHILL  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  2.  LAKEWOOD.  N  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  poultry  house 
S  feet  high  in  front  and  0  feet  in  hack, 
and  20  feet  deep  by  60  feet.  long.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  size  windows  to 
use  nn  the  south  side,  also  how  large  an 
opening  for  curtains?  w.  W. 

Connecticut. 

A  height  of  f»  feet  in  the  rear  would  be 
sufficient  and  would  give  better  pitch  to 
your  roof.  There  is  no  definite  amount 
of  window  space  required,  hut  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  flood  the  interior  of  the 
building  with  sunlight,  perhaps  a  third 
of  the  wall  space  upon  the  south  side. 
Large  sashes  are  to  be  preferred  to  small 
ones,  and  the  windows  should  reach  from 
about.  2  feet  from  the  floor  to  near  the 
plate.  The  upper  sash,  if  a  double  sash 
window  is  used,  should  he  arranged  to 
till  hack  into  the  building  for  about  a 
foot,  at  the  top  for  ventilation.  The  side 
openings  thus  made  should  lie  dosed  by 
V-shaped  hoards  (hopper  sides),  thus 
forcing  the  air  to  enter  over  tin-  top.  In 
warm  weather  the  windows  should  he  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  With  sufficient  window 
space  curtains  are  not  needed.  Ventila¬ 
tion  may  as  well  be  secured  in  cold 
weather  as  described  above,  and  wire 
poultry  netting  is  sufficiently  tight  in  the 
Summer.  m.  b.  d. 


From  Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Willawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

a  poultry  lirsidniR  farm:  nut  n  commercial  chirk  butch¬ 
ery  WmiMbnmk  mines  fi.OOO  pullets  <*«oh  year.  It  retains 
only  ttaevny  boat  of  those  for  it«  own  laying  proa.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  mn  I  rigid  i.'U  111  HR  from  large  inmlvis  Ir.s 
brought  Wnnabrook  l.eithorn*  iqt  to  a  high  elaiolaril  of 
excellence.  luvextigar**  Wanatirook  farm  through  the 
Farm  Imroau*  nnrt  Agricultural  College*.  Strung,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicles  from  choleo  hnwiler*  at  $tt»  to*8f»  per  I. un¬ 
ci  reel.  Order  early.  Over  V,  of  output  Alruady  sold. 


BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN,  Storrs  Contost  1916.  t  91  9,1920 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  REO  in  Conlecl  1919.19-20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen.  ami  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  R.  I  Reds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  forsixcon- 
secutive  years  in  coutest,  182  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  uni!  owned  by  tis.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R  0.  ?.  Croton  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  arid  cockerels  for  sale,  out  nf  imported  birds 
grown  on  Tin'  farm  range  ,  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vie  or  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  ymir  stock,  li  tre  each,  fi  for 
820,  and  10  or  more  S3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  aud  April  delivery,  192a, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book.  "Profits  m  Poultry  Keeping  Solved."  81,  or 
free  with  all  *10  orders.  l.UUAK  ItKlGUS,  Box  ,G, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 


‘•Arlington  Strain."  " Cornell  Certified.''  83— 94— 96 
each.  -s.C  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  "Cornell  Certified. ' 
•2—88 — $4  euch  Arthur  It.  Ostrmn.  lafinri.ck,  N.  V 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  ¥|'*°n.ed 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval 
SS  each.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0..  Gettysburg  Pa 


4.  B.  HaUrs  Chicles  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  8.  C,  WLit«  Lviflioru  iu»<1  Rhod#  I  Aland  R*d  breed*™ 
are  Afl*rt*d  for  rigor.  «U«  ftIKf  ?ym».  a»»4  bit-  the  result  of  10 
yearn*  direful  •election.  Our  «►*  n  o)  White  Leghorns  Jn  the 
N.  Y,  St*t»*  laying  Contact,  holds  <Ui  place  for  the  1st  year. 
We  have  the  Urg«i*l  and  best-equipped  hatching  plant  In  Con- 
OiMtleOti  with  40.00U  egg  rapacity.  4t!  chicks  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  guarantsod.  Writs  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Brnt  Both  combs.  Owen  Farms  and  Vibeit 
I1CU V  Strains— the  greatest,  show  and  laying 
at  ranis  in  the  U.  S.  Big  dark-red  cocker¬ 
els,  and  85.  Good  utility  and  breeding  pullets, 

83  ami  ».T.  I).  L.  D  I  T  TO,  8r*ndenburg,  Kentucky 


100  Pure  Bred  S.  C.  R.  I.  R. 

Raised  on  ranee.  Free  from  any  disease.  Bred  for 
color,  eggs,  size  and  thrift.  $4  and  S5  Few  choice 

pullets  <41  $2. 75.  Broadview  Stock  Farm,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^®m°bJ5 

Breeding.  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels  and  pullets 
bred  from  best  selected  layers.  $3  to  $10  each.  Also 
choice  exhibition  birds.  0.  R.  HONE.  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


The  Largest  Egg 

Will  you  toil  mo  t In*  dimensions  of  the 
largest  egg  laid  (hen’s  egg)?  Also  what 
breed  of  chicken  laid  it?  j.  c\  G. 

Pennsylvania, 

Wo  cannot  say.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
official  record  lias  ever  been  made.  There 
arc  many  bite  stories,  but  nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  willi  the  certified  records  of  milk  or 
butter  production. 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VIBERT’S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Hose  and  Single  Comb,  $6  and  97  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  .  Hillsdale,  >'.  Y. 


rkO  Dark,  rich,  even-color  cock- 
LP 15  erels  from  h  e a  v y  -  lay- 

HAILT,  M.  Alban.,  Vermont 


DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cocks  ami  cockerels, 
head  pari  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings 
this  Season.  Pedigrees  272-288,  Our  Third 
importation.  Strong  chicks  and  fertile  eggs 
from  these  and  oilier  Leghorn  matings,  at  low 
prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  males  for 
sale.  Write,  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic.  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


Strong,  husky,  free- ran g>-  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil 
Hams'  stockto  head  your  breeding  pens  this  sea. on, 

Price,  85  up.  EBERDALE  FARM.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  the  Egg  Production 

ol  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  luingeoekevels  from  our  trap-nested  bens.  Prices 
and  records  as  follows:  !80-2Q[>-eggs.  84  ;  21)11-210, 
*5;  210-22(1.  86;  220-244.  $7;  sired  by  male*  whose 
datns  records  were  not  loss  tbnn  2.M1  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  little  Valley,  N.  V. 


T  nvintr  SETTING  EGGS  AND  DAI- 

L,dy  Ulg  OlULh.  OLI)  CH1XFOR  S  A  LE 

from  the  strain  of  White  Wymidottea  that  win  at 
Stot  ts.  My  birds  won  1st  prize  of  till  breeds  at 
Storrs  5th  contest,  and  again  in  the  10th  contest.  In 
the  7th  contest,  "t'ollege  Queen"  laid  308  eggs.  Send 
fer  circular  and  prices. 

O.  G.  KNlGHT  .  Dridgetou,  It.  I. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Tho  beautiful  business  ben.1  Wonderful  winter  lay 
era.  Bin  whit^  ftggs.  W^rM  Kecurd  layer*  Amor  1* 
con  Eir*  Col  teat !  Greatest  winners  New’ York* 
Chicago.  Hardy  vljrormm  money  m»k*ws.  Stack 
E»ucst  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 


O.NI.V  I  have  been  an  Importer  since  1912  of  the  highest 
record  stock  obtainable.  ,My  fowl  are  rant:*'  bred,  and  as 
egg  producers  are  unexcelled.  I  liave  cocks,  cockerels, 
hens,  pullets.  Egys  for  batching.  Prices  reasonable, 
-c  8.  t.  LEWIS.  Xp.Uriiin.  h.  T. 


Ihlte  Wyandotte*.  K*  gn  I  ltorcoa  Strain.  A  No.  1  Ck’s 
•Jteach  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  A.  MILL,  loan  Filli.N.T 


Visit  our  exhibit.  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Jan.  25-29  Madison  Stjoare  Garden  Poultry  Show. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


(I  SHE —  A  few  White  lYyundotte  Cockerel**,  prize 
■tock.  JOHN  A.  PUN  HAM  Ashley  Falls,  M  ass. 


BABY  C  B  I  O  K  S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain 
Booking  orders  for  silt  ing  delivery  815  per  him 
dred.  Write  for  particulars,  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES,  Prep 
Midvale  Poultry  Fttrui  Strawberry  Ridpe,  P» 


S.  C.  W.  MUIIIORXS  and  WRITE  WY4NDOTTE8  at  $2.50  and 
#2.75.  Place  your  Ol  der  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  beading 
varieties.  Circular  free.  E.  J.  Tlilel,  Miller  a,  N,  V. 


rilte  Wyandotte** — S  C  Anconas.  SOt.h  year.  CirCu 
lur.  OwNLaNP  FARM  Box  497  Ham  mom*,  N.  Y, 

Silver  Guinea  Fowl  For  Sals  J;1 1 

ing  purposes,  $8  each.  JOSEPH  JEielCX.  *«utni4.  l,  l„  H.  », 


For  Sale— 35  White  and  50  Buff  leghorn  Pullets 

now  laying,  $3  each, 

E.  C-  LOIIHOFI  R.  3  liarneaville,  Ohio 


XjAND  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS.  HARES,  CAVIES  ind  DOGS.  .Stock  $1.25  amt  up. 

■Write  for  my  Lius,  arid  Dose.  Gatalog— it  s  free. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERS VILLE.  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Ejrca.  Breeding  istoi’k.  Cumuli  method.  No 
lights.  Write  for  Friocs.  (.  li,  NEAL,  Lodi,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Two  hundred  sisty-three  to  throe  hundred  and  fourogg- 
Mklcs  ho  lding  mir  pens.  Prices  reasonable. 

/  .  W.GEORGE  U  SONS  Routa  2  Vineland,  N.  J. 


UFF  ORPINGTON  COCKBREL9,  $8.SO  mid  $5  each. 
1  ODfTHIA  PARM  -  Staslev.  Nkw  Youk 


Concrete  Henhouse;  Pruning  Peach  Trees 

1.  T  am  plnnninjT  to  build  a  chicken 
house  lor  about  150  liens.  I  was  tbinkiii}' 
of  milking  ii  of  concrete,  but  I  am  told 
that  it  will  lie  too  damp  and  cold  during 
the  Winter.  Is  there  any  wav  of  mnkinir 
it  suitable?  ’  c. 

Taylor,  Pn. 

1.  Hollow  concrete  blocks  are  frequent¬ 
ly  used  in  the  building  of  poultry  bouses, 
anil  they  are.  I  think,  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Concrete  buildings  need  amide  ven- 


Mfillle  W  *s  1  I  I  n  jf  t  o  ti  Atralii 

Amtrloa'a  bti^r  lay  hi  s.  Kin**  loll 
hi.*!  $l,>.  If  a.  UTCKEIi,  Wmidrn. 


braVm!  Cockerel 

bun  Wltiiiai  s.  *s,  $1 


D  \  PV  rill  Y  C  w.  L„  Barr  Recks,  Red**, 
D84D  I  >1  R  Min  arras,  S.  C.  n.  I. ,  Broil 

•i-8.  Special  price?  on  large  l**te.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  N  are,  Mr  A!  Inter*  Hie,  I’u. 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  S.  C.  W.  L.  cbieks  for 
rttle  from  our  heary-layittg,  vigorous  stock.  Book 
your  ord*TB  now.  MAURICE  ssusis,  ».  f.  o  l,  FUinfUld.  a.  i. 


Inflamed  Oviduct;  Cornell  Ration 

1.  I  have  a  new  trouble  with  my  chick¬ 
ens.  They  seem  to  got  weak  in  a  very 
short  time ;  in  less  than  a  day  they  die. 
They  strain  somewhat,  and  discharge  a 
white  and  black  fluid  and  bleed,  get  all 
bloody  behind,  and  Combs  aud  wattles  get 
clear  white.  Our  chickens  are  confined 
and  still  lay  well.  We  feed  good  corn 
and  oafs  and  dry  mash.  2.  Will  you 
give  me  the  Cornell  formulas  for  making 
feed  for  laying  fowls,  raising  chickens 
and  fattening  for  market?  H.J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  There  is  evidently  an  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  oviduct  present,  here,  with 
ill  ceding  and  diarrhoea.  I  do  not  know 
its  cause,  thought  there  is  difficulty  in 
laying,  either  as  a  cause  or  result  of  the 
trouble.  lOggs  are  found  blood  streaked 
anil  an  inflamed  vent  attracts  other  fowls 
lo  peck  at  and  often  kill  the  victim.  If 
the  sick  fowl  is  found  in  time.  it.  would 
be  good  treatment  to  remove  bet*  from 
the  flock  and  administer  a  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  in  a  little  moist  mash  or  in 
water.  She  should  then  he  fed  lightly 
until  recovery  nr  death.  In  I  he  cases 
that  I  have  seen,  however,  death  comes 
quickly  after  tho  first  symptoms  are  noted 
and  there  is  little  time  or  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

The  Cornel!  formula  for  laying  fowls 


c*  8.  C.  Whit* 
he  E  li  o  r  n 
Bred-to-lny 

E.  H  I  T  C  H,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


DARK  CORNISH  Silver  Campines 

Cornish — 10  yearling  bens  and  a  rock  bird.  Bitbl 
fiftpeit  il'.iilarti  for  n  year  ago.  Price,  $50  for  pen. 
lo  Campines— Hens  u rid  Cock  Bird.  ANo.  1  stock, 
$40.  CneaerelB  and  Pallets  of  either  bleeds,  $5 
eticlt.  Limited  supply  otilv. 

WALTER  G.  ROGERS  Plattsburgh,  N  V, 


strain.  Send  for  price  list 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHIX 

Flock  headed  hy  males  from  certified  I:iyei>,  Am  book* 
ifjR’  orders.  Tlogi*  Leghorn  Fur m,  Itlchford,  N.  Y« 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


SC.  Grown  Leghorn. 

'  lets,  cockerels.  S.  C 
lai  free.  VERA  IT  LIU 


300  hens,  mostly  y.  ru-llugs,  pul- 
.  W.  Leghorn,  Eeir  In  eil .  Cirru¬ 
s'  i(  9*  Gai.i.h-ous,  unio 


BRDWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns  II.  X.  Rede, both  ooinb.*\  White 
W.ftuiriotloH.  1’rires  right  illustrated  Catalog  tree. 

RIVEHDAU  POULTRY  FARM  Bo<  I6S  Ri«c*A»ie,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  LS  aKicken!  Graildsons  of  College  Queen 

Good  White  Leghorn  he,.«.  $  "  ffl*  *■«?  T?!"?1**'.  IN»-Tfl.n0R'  Kel»>' 

faction  ai.il  safe  arrival  guarautoed.  Catalog  Free.  i  •  *»#>■. 


H.  A  SOUDER 


Get  my  Tree  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  whv 
the  BUCK  LEGHORN  i- the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  ou  earth,  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Fkek, 

PARL'EE'S  PEKINS, blip, N.Y. 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

j:k  i  n 


BABY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


Mr.  Callahan  was  discovered  stand¬ 
ing  before  a  window  displaying  a  large 
sign.  “Nut  Sundae,”  and  was  heard  mut¬ 
tering  reflectively :  “Ash  Wednesday, 
Shrove  Tuesday,  Good  Friday — say,  this 
in  a  new  wan  on  me.”  —  De  Laval 
Monthly. 


Cornell  Certified  for  the  past  3  years.  Many  of  these  high-  line  hens,  4  years  of  age 
were  certified  this  past  fall  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  past  2  years.  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  he  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  our  large,  deep-hod  led.  Prepotent  Males,  which 
keep  our  stock  at  the  height,  of  excellency  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  production,  and  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  ami 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try-  Price  Si. ot). 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AJtln  V.  Rowe,  Pr»«. 

_  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
'1602  Adams  Strsot*  III, 


Cost 
Lets  than 
All  Wood, 
Utt  5 
Times 
mm  Long 


Then,  by  light  methods  of  hatching,  kept  absolutely  uniform 
through  constant  understanding  attention  during  the  incubation 


Loss  of  Chicks 

We  bought  25  small  chicks,  and  for 
two  weeks  all  seemed  to  thrive  on  a  diet 
of  rolled  oats,  a  little  bran  and  all  the 
sour  milk  they  would  drink.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week  one  chick  died  from 
apparently  no  disease;  its  crop  was 
empty,  but  it  did  not  lave  strength 
enough  to  eat.  apparently.  A  few  days 
later  three  or  four  more  died  in  the  same 
way.  They  had  grit  and  charcoal  and 
ran  on  the  ground  every  day,  with  a  hover 
kept  at  about  85  degrees.  Their  night 
temperature  was  nearer  90  degrees, 

Woodvitle,  Ma  SS.  E.  C.  S. 

About-  two  weeks  is  the  limit  of  the 
term  of  life  of  many  chicks  that  hatch 
and  apparently  thrive  up  to  that  age. 
Where  no  disease  is  present,  about  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  they  lack  the  nec¬ 
essary  vitality  to  grow  up.  Possibly,  if 
we  knew  more  about  them,  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  is  some  definite  cause 
for  these  deaths  and  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  inevitable,  after  all.  Your 
chicks  would  do  better  upon  a  more 
varied  diet  than  rolled  oats  and  bran, 
though  both  these  are  excellent  chick 
foods.  The  milk,  too,  is  invaluable  as 
part  of  the  ration.  Some  finely  cracked 
grains,  as  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  should 
be  given,  and  some  chick  grit,  added  to 
enable  the  youngsters  to  develop  their 
grinding  machinery.  Better,  too,  than 
bran  alone  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bran,  middling*,  cormneal, 
sifted  ground  oats  and  high-grade  sifted 
beef  scrap,  though,  if  an  ample  supply  of 
skim-milk  is  at  hand,  the  beef  scrap  can 
be  much  reduced  in  quantity.  After  five 
or  six  weeks  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sift  the  hulls  from  the  ground  oats,  and 
only  the  largest  particles  of  the  beef 
scrap  need  be  removed.  It  is  safer  to 
give  all  these  foods  dry  for  the  first  few 
weeks.  (’hicks  will  grow  faster  upon 
moistened  mashes,  but  the  mortality  is 
also  greater.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

_  will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Z'M\  Automatic 


■mg-L'.  Healing 

p0llitrY 
Fountains 
K  %J8^and  Heaters 

pr  U  l  lecepfl  WAt'T  ut  th* 

'  ‘'KGBBQKr /y  rilf'  t  t*-mpr return 

JJl  ~Wi  »  A  d-.v  nitli  l  »n  llm 

"  e.-fifiMt  wcftthornmi 

§®**Ui  a*  ,-***•  BlUl  m  quart  of  oil  n  vtmSc,  of  Galvanized 

A  Ion*  f*lt  wHt.t  huppll^d.  Kvury  lTeil-Houiu*  need'.'  on<*. 
Price  of  1  Hunter  and  2  icullon  Auumuitir  Fountain  complefco 
Alt>o  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  aixeo. 

Write  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials*  wanted. 

C.  A.S.FORCE  WORKS.  SARANAC.MICH. 


ELMFORD  FARM 

Quality  Products 
FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  Resources  : 

.1. 000  Certified  Chicks  In  One  hatch  weekly. 
10.000  Semi-eertitled  chicks  lu  one  hatch  weekly. 
Certified  hens  and  males  for  6a1a  at  all  times. 
Some  dates  are  booked  to  capacity  already. 

AT rite  now,  right  now  I 


COCKERELS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

tPure  Bred  Barron)  Pedigree  record  CSft-SOS  *>gir«.  Barred 
Itoeks  (Parks)  SVU  'MO.  Write  for  chick  circular  u-  S.  U. 
W hi leiS Brown Leghorns  and  Barred  1’. ltooks.  Sn fe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  I’HM'TCI.ONF  HillUILHV,  nilkritom,  l'e. 


NOTICE!  FIVE  DOLLARS  buys  ttn  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELLS 


H,  F.  SONI>ER. 


VliUUUiygg].  lloClC. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibril  SSI  to  289  egfi  strain.  Cockerels,  4  a. 00  mid  IS  00 j 
Hatching  eggs.  110.00  per  100;  Baby  chicks.  $25.00  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


n  so  V  AUI  V  Quantities  of  Quality  chicks 
DMD  T  Q  nl  A  r  . i- delivery  tie  It  tveclt  after 
March  1st.  Leading  Vafletiev  nc  roosouatile  prices. 
08  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 

list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Ohio 


Foil  SALE  Lx  lea  good  Cornell  high  pedigreed  cert  illed 
COCKERELS  and  Cornell  CERTIFIED  COCKS. 
L.  F.  TiiUXLEFF  -  Union  SriUNus.  NEW  YORK 


o_  -  |  P.|n  BOOS. C.  White  l  eghorn  Pullets,  fully  do- 
upoCldl  utile  veloped  and  laying  Also  venrllnga. 
BENEllEN  FARM,  W  llmot  Ko»rt,  New  Hwikillr,  1.1.  Tel.  JJ U0 


Gold  llncli  Plant  Brium1  Turkey.  Hi  oederss  from  52 
lb.  stock.  THOMAS  REILT,  ChUtouville,  Plymouth,  Mass 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


at  Prices  of 
Four  Years 
Ago 


Never  before  have  the  prices  of  Unadilla  Silos 
compared  as  favorably  with  farm  and  dairy 
produce  prices  as  at  the  present  time.  Today 
it  requires  less  milk,  hay  or  potatoes  to  buy  a 
U nadilla,  because  they  are  back  to  19 17 prices. 

Quality,  beauty,  labor-saving  devices,  safety 
features,  all  of  which  have  madeUnadilla  Silos 
the  leaders,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  Unadillas. 

Decide  to  buy  early  for  there  Is  an  extra  discount 
for  early  orders.  Write  for  particulars  and  ask  for 
the  free  catalog  which  explains  fully  why  Unadilla 
Silos  are  the  leaders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Sff  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  strains.  6,000  quality  chicks  Fair,  a!-o  X.  J.,  Delaware  and  Mi 

weekly  from  healthv,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders.  this  Winter  at  N.  .7.  State  Show  n 

No  light*  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks  the  American  Buff  Rock  Club  < 
hatched  in  Improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed  have  won  45  ribbons  on  47  entri 

and  built  under  my  personal  snnervision.  acquired  els,  <6,  ? t.Srt,  ill*  and  up.  HiKRT 

hr  fifteen  years’  experience  hatching  and  breeding  - 

unci’f roe  cf rcu iar!' ra- you  to  my  redaced  priot,a  Bred-to-Lav  Ba 

F  ,  BmmwvKSIDE  ,,<)lL!:TRY,  t  Led  aU  Rocks  atbnirr* last 

^ ing  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs  a 

trujar.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  < 

REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED  eenrie»’Tr»p.x«i»*dn*rr.riuoeki 

S.C.W. LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Now  hooking  orders  for  registered  chicks  and  |  3TERSEYI3LAC* 
hatching  eggs.  Discount  for  advance  orders  for 
March  and  April  delivery. 

E.  J.  WADE,  orilc*,  t  558  Lake  Si.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Jersey  Black  Giants 


Buff  Rock  COCKERELS  Jersey  BLACK  I 

M  v  Buffs  were  1st  prize  winners  this  season  at  Allentown  ALLEN  W ARRERN 

Fair,  abo  X.  J.,  Delaware  and  Maryland  Stale  Fairs  and  - 

this  Winter  at  N  J.  State  Show  and  the  Pn.  State  Meet  of  |*  |  f  \  a f  o 

the  American  Buff  Rock  Club  of  Allentown,  Pa.  They  VS  n  I  IV  O 

have  wen  45  ribbons  on  47  entries  this  season.  Cocker-  inr_, 

els,  #5.  ff.Srt.il c*  and  up.  IIIHM  8.  COS  Null,  Stockton,  V.  J  special  prices  oil  larg- 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Led  all  Rocks  atStorri  hut  year.  Cornell  CVrl  Hied  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs  and  day -old  chicks.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cazenovla,  Seif  York 

Cearles’Trep.Xeited  timrr.tl  Uoelce,  Egg-bred,  range-  raised. 
O  Now  shipping  eetrs.  chicks,  stock.  Satisfnctl'n  guar 
a ii teed.  Catalog  tree.  ARTHUR  1.  SEARIES,  Cb*  N.  Millard,  H.  H 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

All  our  haliy  chick*  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  best  selected  pvfze-wiDiiing  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatcheries  selling  chics s  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  nock*,  but  the  differ 
ence  is  made  op  many  times  over  in  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

On  rMarch-April  pul  lets  averaged  65%  laying 
during  the  mouths  of  November-1 lecemlier. 

From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked 
a  large  number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want 
quality,  writ*  us.  If  you  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

If  you  want  good,  strong,  lively  chicks,  (  red 
from  2  and  3-year  old  hens  selected  for  size, 
vigor  and  high  egg  production  and  from  high 
pedigreed  male1,  we  can  furnish  them  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
We  guarantee  that  every  chick  sold  is  bred  and 
batched  on  our  own  farm 

We  also  offer  a  very  fine  lot  of  Mammoth 
Pekin  Duck*.  Wild  Mallard  Docks,  and 
Tontonse  G-eese  for  hreeding. 

Write  for  free  priee  liscstuting  whnt  yon  want. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 
C.  S.  Greene,  Supt.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS  m2:? JX 

ALLEN  W  ARRERN  -  Center  Moriches,  N.  y. 

CHICK^srw  L  •  13c:  8  ROCKS.  15c; 
■■  ■  w  IV  O  S.  C-  RE0S  16e;  MIKE0.  11c. 

Special  prices  on  large  lots  Order  ir<>m  this  ad v. 
Safe  delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville.  P*.  R.  2 

HIT  A I  TTY  We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  future  deliv. 
QUnLl  1  I  e,y  Niue  leading  v.irleti-s.  SaiiBlacti  n 
ruiflfc  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  nrcnlur  free 

U  nit  IV  J  R0SELAWN  FDULTRJ  FARM  I  HATCMRr,  Ollxlllt.  P* 

Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Pullets 

Brown  Leghorn,  Anconas.  Wliite  Wyandotte 
L'ockerels,  $3.  t  B.  FIGGS.  R.  0.  T,  Delmar.  Delaware 


J"ERSEYI3LACKC3rlANTS  rtOSE  COMB  REDS 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  !  ast  grow¬ 
er-  Heavy  lavers ;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Cntak -garni  Price  List.  C.  M  RACE  S  SONS.  Box  199  Belmir,  H.  J. 


Cocks  anil  cockerels  (Barron  strain)  result  of  8 
years  trapnosnpg,  From  dams  with  records  1811-200, 
$•1;  200  24ii,$©l  '.'40-284.  SH  Dams  sires  pedigree, 
271.  282,  284.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  H.  C.  IJligh,  West  Willington,  t't. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

From  selected  breeders  now  ready;  A  few  cocker¬ 
els  from  heiter  limn  2im-i-gg  dams,  $4  ami  $3  each. 
Satisfaction  or  moUey  back. 

FIVE  POINT  POULTRY  FARM  Mt.  Ephraln.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS?  Flock 
built  on  Cornell  certllUn]  stot’k  Fr»-c  long.-  .700  iicres. 
Hardy.  Splendid  Uv.-nt  Eirodg  clucks  :  Hfucldng  Eggs. 
Custom  Hatching.  Hindu,  uml  Fi,rm.  Coinininv,  <>n- 
trnl  \  illugc.  Conn.  Tel.  imj  Tel. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

proven  winter  egg  producers,  Ourchic„s  H-eaiid  do 
so  at  a  profit,  Yarnioild  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg.  N  J. 


I  I>1  1  P  „ »  The  Super-hen — enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  D.  P  t'l’IIAM,  Itelmar,  X.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  high- record  trap  nest  hens.  Fine  size,  type 
and  color.  So,  3>7  audSlO. 

A.  L.  YREELASD  -  Motley,  N.  J. 


Twenty  April  hatched  pullets  from  heavy-laying 
stock;  now  laying  6li  per  cent,  and  rich,  dark  red 
cockerel,  unrelated,  $65.  Wid  sell  separately.  Need 
room,  Rare  bargain.  Write  quick. 

A.  L  YKEKLAND  .  M'atley.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  h  envy- lay  in  g200-et;g  strain:  traj.-i  ester,  stock. 
White  Dim  -  lioea  tested.  35  to  SI 0  cadi 

DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  .  Short  Falls.  N  H 


Massive  Thoroughbred  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

unsurpassed  for  size,  vieor  and  quality,  Approval 
shipments.  lean  please  yon.  E.  R.  SCOTT,  Oansville.  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

fn>m  prize-winning  slock.  ‘  Goldbank  "  Strain.  T.c  pe 
fiainc  luul  IjOUv.  Ul«  HI  A  tiltllllUIf,  I»r*|.fr,  Tir^lula 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

blied  by  winner  Wu-hingtou.  AUvntown.  Liuicnsicr, 
Huger.-town.  C,  F.  DIX  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


ockerel-.  AVliIrc  V.T\  aj-dottc  and  Bhito.I  Itocl:,  J-J  SO 
and  $u  each,  li,  N.  tT’LL&N  Coloiia,  MaIi\ land 


Silver  Campines  ke".;  ,r 

some  cockerel,  $ao,  iu»riiEiwo.N  pauji.  iiiiiii.uiun,  >,  j 


cncllcd  Imllnn  Runner  Huck-  Upright  carriage 
line  markings;  »3.  MjcPHERSOS  FARMS,  Hllllncl*'-,  X.  J. 


npebred  Xlnmmotli  Uronze  Turkey*  Satisfaction 
guar.  Encibte  stamp.  I.  A-  WHEELER.  R.  S.t,  Misjbu*,*.  t. 


Tsims  Srotit*  TURKEY  Toms  from  extra  good-Iny  ing  st  rai  u.  They 

a  a  likely  DuUs.Fruin  J  8  up-  AHHIc  WILHELM.  Wt-nirmti.Mm. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

ry\  •  1  WYAND0TTES,  REDS,  jv  1  1* 

Chicks  «yj°AND  Inman  Ducklings 

ALOHftM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  Ho.  34  Phoonixvflle,  Pa. 


BABY  h  trn.it  I.ccliurn-.'  and  XVynml ottes,  Mottled 
ruirvc  Anconas.  frt-iu  st-a-k  of  liigh  vgg  biw-iing. 

GI-lICIVb  i,.  b.  RANSOM  Geneva.  Ohio 


l«  I  das  I  "  s-  FFD4.  Pullets,  tl .  .'ock-  r*-ls.  *lrt. 
Hloal  LOCUST  BLUFF  POULT  T EuRM. l»iand..il..irF  Ls,,nifky 


Pair*,  White  V'.niden  Geese,  $20.  t  Pair,  #s. 

C.  D.  YOUNGKIN  -  MOt’NT.UNDALE.  l’.i. 


RIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ROCKS. 

EDGE  WOOD  FARM.  UalLston  Lake.  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  turkeys5.1 hares  Ioogs 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalogfiee.  N.  H  FREED.  Tellord,  Pa. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  mm*1 iiii-^lln 

Hers.  Stock  forSHtt*.  K.  M.  iMlI  USO-V  IntlJana 

For  Sale-A  Few  Toulouse  Geese 

I’riee,  $  1  0  4>er  Pair.  W  E.  CREASE.  Bo>  3T7.  East  Greenwich.  R.  I. 


OR  StT.E— One  Pair  Three-Year-Old  Tonlon*e 

Gee»e,  #17.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  CortlaNI>.  S.  Y.  It.  3 


Not  Merely  Called  “Quality” 

We  see  that  it  gets  into  the  chick.  By  first  carefully  culling 
our  breeding  stock,  preserving  only  those  best  fitted  from 
every  profit  standpoint  to  reproduce' 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


I - -  i  •  ■  *  6  v  4i»Li\o  i  Ull  U  l  L  L I  U1  LU  1 A  «  V.)  L.I  o  "  )  AtAJ 

and  pay.  That’s  HILLPOT  QUALITY. 

You  pay  no  more  for  it.  In  the  long  run  you  find  how  you 
have  actually  saved  money  by  getting  the  best. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYAND0TTES 


CHOICE  STOCK  AND  EGGS 

Corn-  i  i  sinned  Whits  Plymouth  Rucks — Cocker¬ 
els.  S20  each.  Whit-  Pi.vrni-iHi  Muck  Eggs.  Cornell 
< '— •  r  i li •  < I .  S30  pur  iinndrnl  k-.  C.  While  Leghorn 
Eggs,  Come  $25  l -r  hundred.  White 

I’fl'uia  Duck  I'ggs.  $2  per  d.-zen.  Tinkey  Eggs. 
Mrunze  Hens,  crossed  with  W  i  d  Toni.  75  cts  each 
TOROH1LL  FARM  Blooming-  Gi-ov^,  N  Y. 


SC  W  T  nrrli/arno  ^''hy  Clinks,  lHe  and  up. 

•  *Y  •  LegnOmS  Ilatcli-  g  Kct>v.  fie  ami  up. 

Circular  free.  Werner  Bro«..  Mt.  XI ortam,  Xew  York 

5C  t  O  fT n  C  h’-'Ciy  Clilcks,  20c  and  up. 

•  C  .  Jv  .  J.  i\A_.  LJE>  Ha;  ctiii  g  Eggs.  8  c  and  up. 

Circular  fiee.  WERNER  BROS.,  Mr.  Marion.  N.  Y 


COCKEREXjS  wanted,  S-wks.-old 
Brahmas,  Plym.-uth  Rocks,  Wyand  -tes,  Ft.  I.  R.,  Jersey 
Black  Giants.  May  delivery.  II.  A.  "  EES5,  Cedarbur>t,  H.Y, 


RAppcn  OnCKQ  'S’d'T  cinckg  and  Hatching 
Dnt\l\L.U  (U/QA  J  Kggjsr  son ^egg  strain.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  .-ale.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  i—urcvtovrn,  lleleanre 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels  from  impened  pen.  Fuller  sisters  laid  2S  eggs 
i  i  December.  Pedigrees  SCO,  278,  28X.  Chicks— Eggs. 

THE  DAUBY  FARMS  •  Greentowa,  Ohio 

SC.  TJnffT.eghorn  Cockerel*.  $7>  7,-ul  'laeandEm- 
■  dell  cross  rw;v;  pair,  $1U.  R  5.  CASLICK,  Hewtield,  H  T. 

CLARA  BEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  a-  d  lC  .-eders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C,  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN  S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  6ABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

II.  (14)1.1).  Supt.  Iloalyn,  L.  I  ,  H.  Y.  TbI,  —  Rastyn  31  R 

WINNING  REDS  AT  STORRS  CONTEST 

Cocke'  sfrom  Lane  strain.  $4  and  $5.  front  trap-uest- 
eil  h-  ns  «ik1  State  tested  for  white  iiarrh-iea 

CH.4S.  Jl.  LANE  -  Southboro,  Mass 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Park's  Bred -to- 1. ay  strain.  S3  and  847  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


W.ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  S3  30  per  15  W.  ard  H. 
Hock.  R.  O.  Reds,  \V.  Wyamiottes.  THE  SQUARE  DEAL, 
Route  13.  H.  Tonawanda  New  TorN,  A.  0,  WALTZ.  Prop. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  aT*: 

LOUIS  M.  WILLS  -  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


Breeding  Pen  Bar  Rocks  y'u,no5tN>w 

and  ltubbit.82  c  tch.  J0HH  Dt  HART,  44II:bc«  St..  Lynilturit.  S.  J. 


„  roolrovolo  'yhite  Plymouth  rocks  and 

Dreedmg  tocKerels  s^ie  tomb  white  leghorns 

from  ■  ur  high-producing  liens,  f.'r  selfr  Birds  of  exoep. 
tiimal  quality,  of  good  size  and  points  who  will  produce 
pullets  of  great  egg-laying  ability.  Prices  from  $6  to 
415.  according  to  quality. 

BRANI'ORD  FARMS  -  Groton,  Conn. 


Get  your  request  off  at  once  for  free  catalog.  Read  tho 
stories  of  success  with  HIL.'.POT  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Shows 
clearly  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  ^ 
delivery  of  full  count. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


BOX  1 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


During  the  year  1921.  Publisher’s  Desk 
received  2.163  claims  for  collection,  to¬ 
taling  $65. 704 .09.  During  the  year  it 
collected  1,584  claims,  amounting  to  $45,- 
804.23.  It  received  873  claims  from 
transportation  companies  amounting  to 
$8,880.38,  and  collected  382,  amounting 
to  $7,648.47,  There  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  express  company 
claims  over  previous  years.  There  are  less 
of  them,  and  the  claims  are  paid  more 
promptly.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
better  class  of  help  and  careful  handling 
by  the  companies,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  shippers  are  packing  their  goods  in 
better  shape  for  transportation. 

The  department  collected  1.202  miscel¬ 
laneous  claims,  amounting  to  $38,155.76. 

During  the  year  we  wrote  25,360  let¬ 
ters  in  the  collection  of  the  claims,  and 
have  answered  26,240  inquires  for  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects,  including 
ratings  on  concerns  and  individuals,  char¬ 
acter  of  stocks  and  bonds  as  investments, 
and  a  wide  range  of  miscellaneous  infor¬ 
mation. 


The  record  of  collections  since  1910 
stands  as  follows: 


1910—  406 

1911—  539 

1912—  558 

1913  743 

1914—  800 

1915—  921 

1916 —  1,192 

1917— 1.630 
3918 — 2.232 

1919—  2.500 

1920 —  2.493 

1921— 1,584 


400  claims 
539 


collected, 


$9,665.45 
12,110.63 
10,926.51 
10.112.91 
10.665.50 
13.021.12 
18.131.54 
23.961.21 
37.425  54 
44.6S4  29 
45.592.74 
45,804.23 


The  total  is  15,598  claims  collected, 
amounting  to  $282,201.67. 

This  work  is  not  a  regular  part  of  a 
publishing  business.  If  the  effect  of  it 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  dollars  and 
cents  collected,  we  are  not  sure  that  it. 


would  be  worth  while.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  money  has  given  material 
benefits,  but  it  is.  in  our  judgment,  worth 
more  in  a  general  way  to  have  the  facts 
established  that  even  an  isolated  farmer 
has  means  of  presenting  bis  rightful 
claims,  and  that  his  just  demands  cannot 
be  lightly  put  aside  or  ignored. 

On  a  little  reflection,  we  think  our 
friends  will  realize  that  we  cannot  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  local  claims,  or  attempt  to 
adjust  other  disputes  between  themselves 
and  other  peojde  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  facts  of  such  cases  are  known 
better  to  the  people  of  the  local  commun¬ 
ity  than  to  us,  and  in  most  cases  it  would 
cost  us  more  to  get  all  the  information 
than  the  amount  of  the  claim.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  practical  for  us  to  adjust 
claims  or  disputes  between  our  subscribers 
and  their  neighbors.  When  persuasion 
does  not  avail,  the  local  courts  are  al¬ 


ways  available  for  such  cases,  and  the 
cost  is  not  burdensome. 


When,  however,  our  subscribers  and 
friends  are  imposed  upon  by  individuals 
or  concerns  outside  of  their  own  reach. 


we  are  often  able  to  help  our  friends  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  do  so.  In  such 
cases,  as  a  rule,  fanners  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  help  themselves,  because  the  of¬ 
fending  parties  live  at  a  distance,  often 
in  different  Stares.  Often  they  are  large 
concerns  nr  corporations  that  ignore  just 
complaints  of  individuals  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  neglecting  the  complaint  until  it 
is  given  up  or  forgotten.  The  distance, 
the  time  and  the  expense  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  isolated  farmer  to  pursue 
such  claims:  and  when  we  can  interfere 
in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  we  are 
glad  to  do  all  we  can  for  our  friends.  This 
is  a  proper  and  legitimate  function  of  a 
farm  paper  representing  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers:  but  meddliug  in  little 
local  affairs  is  uo  part  of  our  service.  If 
would  be  highly  improper.  We  believe 
our  friends  who  appreciate  the  service 
we  are  able  to  give  in  distant  cases  will 
appreciate  this  distinction  and  excuse  us 
from  meddling  in  local  disputes. 


A  young  man  named  Putnam  just 
called,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  Farm 
and  Fireside.  I  said  I  have  uo  use  for  it 
or  the - ,  as  I  was  a  dirt  farmer 


and  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  theu  volun¬ 
teered  the  statement  that  his  concern, 
the  ('rowel I  Publishing  Company,  con¬ 
trolled  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  replied  that  when 
they  controlled  either  Mr.  C’ollingwood  or 
Mr.  Dillon  I  was  ready  to  pass  in  my 
checks.  lie  then  qualified  his  statement 
by  saying  that  his  company  owned  60  per 
ceut  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stock.  w.  t. 

Ulster  Co..  X.  Y. 

As  required  by  law.  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company  are  printed  in  the 
paper  twice  a  year.  It  is  all  owned  by 
three  men  who  work  daily  on  the  paper. 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  does 
not  own  a  dollar  of  it,  and  never  did.  No 
responsible  member  of  that  company 
would  claim  anything  of  the  kind.  Ever 
since  McCann  and  the  milk  trust  started 
the  systematic  propaganda  to  weaken 
farmers’  confidence  in  Tin:  Rural  Xkw- 
Yokkek,  stories  and  insinuations  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  reported  from  coun¬ 
try  districts.  Most  of  them  are  about  as 
silly  and  fully  as  untruthful  as  this  one, 
and  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  someone 
did  not  give  them  credence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  they  are  generally  repudi¬ 
ated  by  our  old  friends,  someone  occa¬ 
sionally  believes  them.  This  particular 
story  we  wish  to  repudiate  and  deny.  If 
we  were  to  make  any  changes  affecting 
our  policies,  our  friends  and  subscribers 
would  be  fully  and  frankly  informed. 
Whether  this  man  is  an  agent  of  the 
propagandist  or  not  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  If  not,  he  plays  the  subtle 
game  well  enough  to  merit  the  suspicion 
that  he  gets  his  inspiration  from  the  same 
source. 


SPECIALS -TODAY7! 

SILAGE  \ 
CLOviiJ 

Atr^FA  ym 

OIL^EAU,  /C 


FEEQ. 


n  order  of  silagfe,waiter 


Give  Mrs.  Cow  her  say  and  she’ll  choose  silage 
every  time.  Nature  put  in  her  the  craving  for  the 
sweet,  succulent  food  so  necessary  to  cow  health 
and  to  milk  production. 

Give  your  stock  silage  from  a  Harder  Silo.  The 
smooth,  heavy  stave  walls,  sealed  air-tight,  pre¬ 
serve  the  silage  best.  Your  Harder  will  be  built 
to  fill  your  individual  requirements.  It  will  be 
built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  silage  and  situs 
jM  HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


George  Stromblad  was  arrested  by 
Deputy  Sheriff  Iloffmire  in  a  downtown 
office  building  yesterday  morning  ami  re¬ 
leased  under  $750  bail  by  Judge  William 
L.  Raruum  after  entering  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  to  an  indictment  reported  by  the 
grand  jury  last  March  for  alleged  obtain¬ 
ing  of  signatures  to  a  written  instrument 
through  fraud  in  violation  of  section  932 
of  the  penal  law.  Specific  accusations  jn 
the  indictment  refer  to  signatures  of 
Francis  Baldwin  and  Cecil  Roberts,  both 
of  the  town  of  Clay,  to  documents  which 
it  is  said  they  believed  to  be  orders  for 
acetylene  lighting  systems.  The  papers 
proved  to  be  notes,  which  were  discounted 
later  at  the  Baldwinsville  State  Bank. 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

This  is  the  same  George  Stromblad 
who  promoted  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company,  having  organized  the 
company  some  two  years  ago  in  Canan¬ 
daigua.  After  milking  tlie  farm  public  in 
the  sale  of  the  worthless  stock,  lie 
abandoned  the  ship,  and  has  since  or¬ 
ganized  the  United  Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  selling  stock 
on  the  same  get-rich-quick  basis.  The 
transactions  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  above  indictment  took  place  when 
Stromblad  was  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Abner  Manufacturing  Company,  Wapa- 
koneta,  (>.,  manufacturers  of  acetylene 
lighting  plauts.  Since  that  time  Strom¬ 
blad  lias  had  a  liberal  education  in  high 
finnuce  and  has  adopted  means  of  getting 
other  people’s  money  in  exchange  for 
worthless  paper  without  leaving  himself 
liable  to  the  criminal  laws.  We  again 
warn  farmers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Stromblad’s  get-rieh-quick  scheme  under 
the  guise  of  United  Fertilizer  and  T.ime 
Company  advertised  in  a  New  York  State 
farm  paper  to  catch  suckers. 


Insulation  Against  All  Weather 

THE  NAPPANEE  SEAL-TITE  SILO  will  keep  your 
silage  in  the  coldest  weather  that  blows,  because  of  all 
materials  of  which  silos  are  conraucted,  wood  offers  the  best 
insulation.  The  Nappanee  wood  silo  is  guaranteed  wind 
and  weather  proof. 

Every  farmer  who  does  not  have  a  silo  knows  that  he  is  wasting  one-half 
his  corn  crop  everyyeat.  He  should  know  also  tint  the  NAPPANEE 
SEAL-TI  rn  SILO  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season.  It  will  keep  your 
silage  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  will  not  only  pay  for  itself  the  first  year, 
but  will  return  big  dividends  thereafter. 

fP rite  for  Our  Big  Silo  Book,  Which  Explains 
Out  Special  Selling  Vlan 

_ NAPPANEE  LIMBER  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

nnrnillllllinimmm*-^  Dept.C-l.Nappanee.Ind. 


Write  for  Free  Silo  Book 


Dirty  milk,  full  of  disease-breeding  bacteria,  comes 
from  dirty  cows.  Their  “ragged"  coats  catch  manure, 
stable  dust,  etc.,  which  drops  into  the  milk  pail. 


F.  W.  Wells,  trading  as  Wells  Whole¬ 
sale  Nurseries,  Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nur¬ 
series,  and  Pomona  Nurseries,  Dansville, 
N.  Y„  was  adjudged  a  bankrupt  on  De¬ 
cember  27,  3921.  Liabilities  are  reported 
to  amount  to  $20,960.38,  with  assets, 
aside  from  exemptions,  of  $7,412.62.  This 
is  the  result  of  one  uiau  trying  to  do 
business  under  three  names  where  one 
would  suffice.  His  nursery  trade  was  in 
no  sense  a  “wholesale”  business,  and  this 
fiction  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  houses  in  the  retail  trade. 
Uy  t lie  time  the  assets  go  through  the 
machinery  of  the  courts  there  will  be  but 
little  left  for  creditors,  and  it  will  be 
hardly  worth  while  for  creditors  having 
small  claims  on  account  of  unfilled  orders 
to  file  claims  with  the  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Delmar  M.  Danin.  Addison,  is 
the  referee.  As  none  of  Mr.  Wells’  ad¬ 
vertising  was  accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  many  years,  few  of  our  renders  will  he 
affected.  Late  advices  show  that  Mr. 
Wells  has  been  arrested  by  the  Postoffice 
authorities,  charging  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails. 


and  every  three  or  four  weeks  on  udders  and  flanks.  Makes,  cow  cleaning 
easy— and  is  a  big  help  to  CLEAN  MILK  with  low  bacteria  count.  It’s  the 
practice  of  leading  dairymen  everywhere.  -  Compulsory  in  many  sections  in 
certified  milk  production— desirable  for  all  commercial  milk. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1— for  years  the  world’s  standard  clipping  ma¬ 
chine.  Sturdily  built— easily  operated.  Same  machine  for  cows,  horses  and 
mules.  Price  reduced  to  $12,  At  your  dealer’s,  or  send  us  $2  and  pay 
^balance  on  arrival. 

^Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  ssoo  r’a.cmc.,. 

\N.  31  year*  making  quality  products 


MtKI  t  DOI.Mll  AS  II Ol< It.  SUIMENIIKT8 
S  n  patent  pntcli  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
in  nil  u  t  o  n  si  1  8.  Sample  package  free. 
IT.  SI  Hi.  t  o.,  I»»pt.  IIM,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


We  sell  direct  from  our  factory.  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  1100.00  up.  depending  on  size. 
All  silos  in  this  sale  are  highest  grade.  Pennine 
Clour  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  nil  our 
latest  Improvement*  Subject  to  inspection  at 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  small  deposit  wo 
will  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  If 
shipped  at  once  no  eaah  in  advance.  Yon  enn 
save  money  hy  got  Hi  g  ur  order  In  now  before 
these  aro  gone.  Advise  Size  desired. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  Si.,  New'York 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadvilie,  Penna, 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 


Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  in 
Berkshire  Hills;  man  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  be  kind  to  animals;  wife  to 
understand  butter-making;  farm  y2  mile  from 
railroad  station;  0-room  dwelling  house  for 
farmer.  GEORGE  D.  POWELL,  State  Line, 
Mass. 


WAN  TED — Farm  help:  single  or  married;  stale 
experience  and  salary  expected,  THOMAS 
McMILLIJN,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOREMAN  FOR  FARM — Working  foreman  for 
70-acre  farm;  New  York  State;  married;  wife 
to  board  two  or  three  hands  Summer;  write 
fully,  uumber  in  family,  ages,  references,  wages 
expected;  position  to  start  April  or  May. 
ADVERTISER  181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Slagle  women  as  attendants  In  State 
Institution  for  feelde-mimled;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement,  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Lctchworth 
Village,  TUlclls,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  for  private  estate  in  Connecticut, 
bordering  New  York  State,  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener  with  some  greenhouse  experience;  middle- 
aged  man  preferred;  good  wages  and  board  With 
room  to  man  who  can  prove  his  worth;  stale 
wages  and  age.  with  references,  in  first  letter 
to  ADVERTISER  110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  a  working  foreman; 

Scotch:  married;  one  girl,  13  years  of  age; 
wire  willing  to  board  help;  references.  BOX 
005  Mt.  Kisco,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — On  a  gentleman’s  place,  a  Parmer- 
gardener;  single;  must  have  reference;  give 
age,  wages  expected  and  all  other  information. 
Address  FAIR  ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  without  children;  man  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  and  farm  work;  wife  housework 
and  cooking:  A  No.  1  references  required;  state 
salary  expected,  age,  etc.  MAYROYD  POl'L- 
TRY  I’ABM.  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten 

Island,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — A  practical  poultryman  as  partner 
on  share  basis;  take  full  charge;  four-room 
house,  numerous  conveniences;  necessary  new 
buildings  and  land;  American  Protestant,  with¬ 
out  children,  preferred;  references  required.  It, 
BOX  258.  Princeton,  N.  J.  ’Phone  SOti-14. 

WANTED — Hustling  orchard  mao;  shares.  MT, 
G  It  AN  VIEW  ORCHARDS,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

WANTED — Good  farm  band,  with  small  family, 
who  understands  farm  machinery  and  gas  en¬ 
gines;  must  be  industrious,  methodical  and 
trustworthy;  fine  opportunity  for  an  agreeable, 
intelligent,  hard-working  young  man  who  can 
produce  results;  stnte  age,  size  family,  exper¬ 
ience,  salary  expected  and  references.  Address 
OWNER,  Ossian  Hall.  Fairfax,  Va. 

WANTED — Capable  man  to  take  charge  of  pas¬ 
teurization  plant  on  O.  &  W.  Railroad,  190 
miles  from  New  York.  FARMERS'  CO-OPER¬ 
ATIVE  CREAMERIES,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  20  years  in  present  position. 
WALTER  M.  WILLIAMS,  Mahopac.  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  produces  the  goods,  wants  good 
large  proposition;  has  willingness  to  work 
hard  to  make  good;  honest,  faithful  worker; 
salary  and  percentage;  single.  ADVERTISER 
142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  with  girl  8,  wants  position  as 
general  farmer  or  caretaker  of  place:  wife 
help  in  house  or  care  for  poultry.  F.  PEARCE, 
"West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  married;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — In  charge  of  small  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
work  and  well  recommended  by  previous  em¬ 
ployers;  prefer  place  where  some  stock  is  kept; 
sound  knowledge  of  stock,  poultry,  fruit,  field 
crops,  garden,  landscape,  engines,  machinery, 
etc.;  economical  operation  and  the  essentials  of 
a  well-kept  place;  American;  34;  married. 
Address  C.  S.,  care  Itethore,  Box  237,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MAN.  single,  wishes  position  on  a  gentleman’s 
estate,  poultry,  fruit  or  15-head  dairy;  I  do 
general  farming;  no  user  of  tobacco  or  liquor; 
state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1.  middle-aged  married  man 
to  live  on  adjoining  farm  and  do  general  farm 
work;  good  buildings;  furnace-heated  bouse; 
permanent  place  for  tbe  right  man;  state  age, 
number  in  family  and  wages  expected  in  appli¬ 
cation.  HARVEY  HEAD,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  —  Middle  age.  single; 

lifetime  experience  in  farming,  gardening, 
stock,  poultry,  machinery;  good  milker;  working 
at  present,  but  wish  to  change;  please  state 
wages  and  details  in  reply,  ADVERTISER  148, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All  'round  farmer  for  small  estate; 

dairy  and  pigs;  married  and  willing  to  board 
help;  must  be  reliable  and  capable  of  handling 
men:  good  house  available.  Apply,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  required  and  references,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Maryland  Woods,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple;  man  to 
garden,  etc.;  woman  either  good  cook  or  effi¬ 
cient  helper  about  house;  applicants  state  quali¬ 
fications  of  each,  references,  and  salary  wanted, 
in  addition  to  good  home.  Address  I’.  O.  BOX 
26,  New  Lisbon,  X.  J. 

WANTED — For  private  estate  in  Connecticut, 
general  farm  hand;  must  be  a  willing  worker 
for  good  wages  with  hoard  and  room;  give  age, 
reference  and  wages  pvpectod,  to  ADVERTISER 
152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsrnau-ditiryman  for  small  Jer¬ 
sey  herd;  register  of  merit  tests;  make  good 
butter;  observing  feeder:  good  calf  raiser:  hon¬ 
est;  no  application  etmsidered  not  stating  wages 
and  references  in  first  letter;  must  be  married: 
size  family,  full  details;  open  March  1  to  April 
1.  KII.LINGLY  FARMS,  Rarre,  Mass. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  by  year,  willing 
to  do  any  farm  labor;  also  single  man:  April 
1;  only  experienced  men  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  162,  care  Rural  Xuw-Yorkcr. 

FARMER  wanted  to  lake  charge  of  small  farm 
near  Greenwich.  Conn,;  in  reply,  give  refer¬ 
ences.  whether  married  or  single:  state  age  and 
experience.  Address  reply  ADVERTISER  161, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  gardeuer,  greenhouse 
man  of  working  foreman  on  farm;  agricultural 
college  training;  lifelong  experience  in  Europe; 
good  references.  RICHARD  TENOFF,  725  Van 
Duzen  Street.  Stapleton.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  seeks  positlou;  single;  Amer¬ 
ican:  age  26:  college  training;  several  years’ 
practical  experience;  hustler;  ‘i-an  produce  the 
goods  and  make  it  pay:  private  or  commercial 
proposition  ADVERTISER  156,  care  Rural 
New-YorkOt* 

YOUNG  man,  experienced  in  poultry  keeping  on 
a  moderate  scale,  desires  work  on  a  practical 
poultry  plant:  salary  secondary  to  benefit  of  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Work  by  experienced  American 
farmer:  widower;  no  family;  age  45;  can  han¬ 
dle  tractor  and  repair  machinery;  have  raised 
purebred  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  and  registered 
I’erchernns:  recently  sold  farm;  can  take  place 
at  once;  go  anywhere.  Address  ADVERTISER 

154.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN — Single.  Protestant,  25  years, 
wants  position  on  commercial  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  breeding;  college  training,  with  5  years’ 
practical  work  on  both  types  of  poultry  plants; 
present  salary,  $80  and  found;  would  lib.  to 
change  on  or  nbout  March’  13.  ADVERTISER 

155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  all  around  farmer, 
milker  and  gardeuer;  single:  steadv  worker; 
references.  Jacob  LUCAS,  24S  William  St.. 
Astoria,  L.  L.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  to  help  with  cows  and 
pountry;  must  be  able  to  handle  team:  little 
general  fanning:  good  home,  with  owner:  steady 
job  right  man:  give  age,  salary  nationality, 
iirsr  letter.  WM.  H.  HEARSFIELD,  Babylon, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  or  care¬ 
taker  of  country  place:  lifetime  experience  in 
dairying  and  general  farming:  married:  refer¬ 
ences,  ADVERTISER  150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardeuer  and  handy  man  for  small 
place:  unmarried.  Apply  APPLETON  L. 
CLARK,  40  Wall  St..  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Married  man,  no  children,  for  125- 
acre  dairy  farm,  all  under  cultivation;  14 
nolstelns.  pigs,  chickens:  willing  to  work  with 
owner’s  rod,  agricultural  college  graduate; 
house,  fuel,  etc,;  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.;  stnte 
wages,  ADVERTISER  166,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Mart-li  1.  middle-aged  man.  Chris¬ 
tian.  for  general  farm  work;  one  who  would 
appreciate  a  good  home;  state  wages  wanted; 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  172,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GIRL  wanted  to  take  rare  uf  bahv  nnd  li.mee- 
werk.  MRS.  KRJHCIINER,  358  Jackson  Av*„ 
Jersey  city,  n.  j. 

WANTED — About  March  1.  a  sober  and  reliable 
farm  hand;  one  who  can  bundle  a  tractor 
plow;  wages  $40  a  month,  with  pleasant  home 
and  good  board.  Apply,  stating  age  and  ex¬ 
perience,  to  HARRY  LANN1NG,  Manager. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  once,  single  man  to  work  farm 
on  shares;  must  be  sober.  FRED  n.  PRATT, 
Cross  River,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Lady  for  companion  and  to  assist  in 
built  housework:  age  IT  to  35  years  old. 
SARAH  ,T.  LLOYD,  MUlerton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -Experienced  truck  gardener,  familiar 
with  greenhouse  and  cold  frame  work,  with 
some  knowledge  oP  (lowers;  references  required; 
stnte  wages  expected!  single  man  preferred. 
FISHERS  ISLAND  FARMS,  INC.,  Fisheis 
Island,  N,  Y. 

WANTED-  Two  farm-bred  young  men  who  can 
work  together  on  small  dairy  farm  near  New 
York;  good  home:  moderate  salary  and  share  of 
the  net  profits;  must  be  good  workers,  willing  to 
do  anything  about  the  place.  FRIENDLY 
FARM.  West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  in  small  dairy 
as  caretaker  of  gentleman's  estate,  near  New 
York;  honest  and  reliable  and  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  by 
Cornell  graduate;  single;  born  and  raised  oil 
farm:  general,  practical  experience;  fruit  work 
particularly.  ADVERTISER  157.  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  nn  experienced  man  to 
manage  a  farm  or  estate:  I  am  45  years  of 
age,  mnrrlert,  and  hare  no  children;  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  wide  in  all  kinds  of  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  fine  estates  and  the 
breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  1  feel  Con¬ 
fident  that  I  ean  show  results;  1  would  be  glad 
to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
can  furnish  first- eja**  references  ns  to  my  abil¬ 
ity  and  character,  BOX  35,  Unionville,  Conn. 
’Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 

YOUNG  couple  wishes  position  to  take  charge 
and  work  on  farm:  man,  agricultural  college 
training.  ADVERTISER  169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GOOD  farmer  and  gardener,  likes  to  change; 

not  over  30  miles  from  New  York  City:  to 
take  cliurge  of  farm  or  estate:  married;  two 
children:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  lt:7,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGH-GRADE  experienced  farm  manager  will 
be  available  April  l;  firtod  to  take  full  charge 
and  place  on  a  business  imsis,  installing  cost  ac¬ 
counting;  experienced  in  production  of  highest 
quality  milk,  and  selling,  both  wholesale  and  r>- 
tall;  breeding  ami  showing  of  Guernsey  cattle; 
several  years  with  Jersey  cattle  and  feeding 
beef  cattle:  must  lie  large  enough  proposition  to 
require  a  good  man  of  wide  experience.  L.  II. 
I.E  BARON,  Box  827.  Wilmington.  Del. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  wishes  permanent  positlou  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place;  married;  one  child;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences:  please  state  particulars.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  superintendent  by 
Protestant;  American;  married;  no  children! 
middle  age;  life  experience  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing;  Cornell  training;  have  managed  large  farms 
with  purebred  stock;  balanced  rationing  a  spe¬ 
cialty;  elfirlent  with  help;  confident.  I  can  show 
results  with  proven  ability  for  good-size  posi¬ 
tion;  above  graft;  do  not.  work  Cor  mere  salary, 
but  for  love  for  my  work  and  to  succeed  in 
whatever  I  undertake;  would  be  glad  to  detail 
my  experience  in  personal  interview;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  references  as  to  ability  and  character; 
only  A1  position  would  be  considered;  please 
state  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  BOX 
72,  Sydney.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  with  a  good 
Ayrshire  herd  doing  A.  R.  O.  work;  experi¬ 
enced  feeder,  fitter,  and  show  man;  good  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER  171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  single,  wishes  a  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  to  work  with  owner;  steady;  have 
little  experience.  JOS.  CARLACK.  Friendship. 
N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER,  head,  single,  wishes  position 
March  1;  experienced  in  all  branches  farm¬ 
ing.  gardening,  poultry  and  greenhouses;  all 
work  on  private  estate;  English;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  GARDENER,  care  Gousset. 
Allendale,  N.  J. _ _ 

GARDENER  desires  position;  age  37;  married; 

no  children;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
work  done  on  private  estate:  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  wife  versatile.  JACKSON  I’UERTH,  care 
'Fully,  106  East  117th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  desires  po¬ 
sition;  one  with  some  responsibilities  pre¬ 
ferred:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
177.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  assistant 
herdsman;  good  dry-hand  milker  and  calf 
raiser;  will  be  ready  to  start  March  l.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Married;  practical  experience; 

gardener,  agriculture,  vegetables,  poultry, 
etc.;  will  take  "charge  farm  garden,  private  es¬ 
tate  or  city  place;  wife  good  housekeeper,  will¬ 
ing  board  help:  references,  ADVERTISER  178, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man.  age  46,  American,  with  mother, 
desires  permanent  position  as  caretaker  of 
gentlemun’s  estate  or  on  truck  farm,  poultry 
farm  or  general  farm;  have  had  25  years’  farm 
experience;  with  references.  ADVERTISER 
180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (24)  desires  position  on  farm  or 
private  place;  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  184.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  American;  certified  butteT-maker,  A.  R. 
work,  good  feeder;  references.  A,  VELEZ, 
Prineeton,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  gardener, 
greenhouses  or  outside;  capable  taking  charge; 
references;  single.  ROGERS,  133  East  47th 
Street.  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  manager  wants  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  modern  dairy  farm,  or  would  consider 
share  proposition;  life  experience:  present  posi¬ 
tion  manager  of  large  stock,  dairy  and  tractor 
fnrtn  now  running  30  head  registered  and  grade 
Holsteins.  A,  X.  MARTIN.  Gtenmont,  N.  Y. 

HOG  HERDSMAN,  experienced,  single,  desires 
positlou;  good  caretaker;  have  handled  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  Middle  West;  good 
references;  state  particulars  and  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Single;  15  years’  experience. 

commercial,  estate:  thorough,  practical,  pro¬ 
ducer;  references.  ADVERTISER  186,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

WORKING  FOREMAN— Unusual ;  practical;  life 
experience  in  dairying,  poultry  and  hog  rais¬ 
ing;  experience  in  all  field  crops,  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  butchering  ofl  all  kinds;  above  graft:  will 
not  work  under  grafters  or  Inexperienced  fann¬ 
ers;  would  board  men;  married:  have  boy.  16, 
good  worker.  ADVERTISER  183.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — To  hire,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
place  suitable  for  poultry  nnd  bees,  in  or  near 
village  in  fruit  section  of  New  York;  must  be 
near  the  water,  lake  or  river,  pleasaut  location 
near  school,  church  and  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
9825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Large  apple  orchard  in  New  York 
State.  E.  STREBEL,  312  East  26th  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ti  A  ORES;  good  buildings;  bargain.  E. 

ENDRES.  Robesonia,  Pa. 

DAIRY  nnd  stuck  farm,  331  acres,  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Eric  limits  on  paved  road:  10- 
room  house,  bank  barn,  silo  and  outbuildings 
and  fences  in  good  repair;  300,000  ft.  saw  tim 
her.  mostly  first-class  cherry  and  hardwood: 
price  $50  per  acre  if  can  be  sold  now.  Addtvss 
GEO.  L.  SIEGEL,  Erie.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Dairv  farm,  106  acres,  located  in 
Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.,  right  in  town,  on  State 
road:  all  good  land  and  buildings;  9-room  house; 
electric  lights;  20  Holsteins.  two  good  horses, 
all  farming  tools  and  crops:  price  complete, 
$12,000:  terms,  $6,000  down.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  ADVERTISER  106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  76  acres;  all  tillable  or  good 
pasture;  good  buildings;  near  markets;  65 
miles  New  York:  stock  and  equipment;  $7,500; 
terms.  NICK  LUKAS.  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FARM — Near  New  York;  on  main  road; 

preferably  on  or  near  a  lake,  with  pine  grove 
nearby;  large  house,  suitable  for  Summer 
guests;  rent,  with  option  to  huy;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Ulster  County  fruit  farm:  can 
divide  into  smaller  farms;  write  your  require¬ 
ments.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  145,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALK — Summer  boarding-house  and  farm 
In  Adirondack*;  prosperous  business;  $5,000 
net  profits  this  Sumi-er;  full  bookings  Cor  next 
seusou:  place  nnd  all  equipments.  $12,000;  lib¬ 
eral  terms;  splendid  opening  for  a  good-sized 
family  of  Intelligent  workers,  ADVERTISER 
144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Good  100-acrc  dairy  ami  poultry 
farm:  good  buildings:  11  acres  of  timber. 
ADVERTISER  149.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Pawling.  N.  V.,  near  village,  dairy 
farm;  200  acres;  good  house  with  improve¬ 
ments;  trout  brook:  line  location  and  low-  price. 
a.  D.  VRNOLD,  Pawling,  V  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  grist  mill;  cheap  price  asked. 
KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Direct  from  the  owner-  97 
acres;  nicely  located;  good  buildings;  One 
orchard;  running  water;  lights  bulls'-  and  barn; 
house  heated  with  hot  water;  land  slopes  to 
southeast,  warm  and  early;  %  mile  high  School, 
church,  postotfice,  two  railroads,  creamery;  State 
road,  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  acd  tools; 
will  sell  very  cheap,  as  I  wish  to  retire  part 
cash;  balaneo  easy  terms.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT — 140  acres;  buildings,  running  water; 

house  furnace,  bath;  very  desirable;  machin- 
ery,  stock.  A.  L,  CANFIELD.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Bungalow;  10  rooms;  2  baths;  1)4 
acres;  all  kinds  fruit;  berries:  garage;  hen¬ 
house;  100  chickens;  16  miles  to  New  York;  no 
agents;  owner.  SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park, 

jAt  J  > 


ON  aecount.  of  the  death  of  my  father  will  sac- 
rifice  one  of  the  best  New  York  farms  at 
$1.1.000:  1-1  o  acres;  fine  location;  buildings  alone 
Utica  ‘j?8^*18’000’  G-  NUNN.  417  -Mary  St., 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 00  acres;  level;  one-half 
tillable;  orchard;  wood;  large  barn;  running 
water  at  house  and  ham:  brook;  three  miles  to 
Fjllmore,  N.  Y..  $4,000;  terms.  ADVERTISER 
lo3.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  250  acres  in  Cbe- 
N-  Y.,  located  2)4  miles  to  town  of 
2,000  and  8  miles  to  city  of  Elmira:  farm  on 
paved  road  to  town  and  city;  fine  dairy  com¬ 
munity,  with  Dairymen's  League  milk  plant’ 
excellent  railroad  facilities;  grain  silo.  12  ft.  by 
34  ft.;  water  piped  tn  house  and  barns  from 
spring;  bargain  for  cash  sale.  Address  com¬ 
munications  to  F.  K.  BROOKS.  Slippery  Rock, 


FOR  SALE,  by  owner;  203  acres  with  all  stock 
and  machinery;  $15,000;  103  acres,  with  g.iod 
buildings,  $4,000;  60  acres,  building*,  on  srate 
road.  $3,000;  easy  terms.  JOHN  ANDERSON 
Mornsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Quarter-acre  camp  sites  (only  a 
few),  on  a  beautiful  hillside,  only  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  wonderful  shade,  pleasant 
country  walks;  milk,  eggs  and  farm  supplies  on 
the  premises — the  farm  of  which  the  hillside 
forms  a  part;  $100  buys  a  site.  CHICHESTER 
Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ff  R  SALE — By  owner.  47  Vi-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm  in  West  Central  Minnesota,  close 
to  good  town;  three  poultry  houses,  barn  house 
granary,  mammoth  incubator,  $00  Leghorns,  etc' 
Write  AD\  ERTISER  168,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale,  30-acre  cranberry 
bog,  with  all  necessary  equipment;  Npw  Jer¬ 
sey.  AD\  ERTISER  9764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres:  75 
of  timber  land  nnd  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing  and  heating  and 
bathing:  on  State  road:  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair* 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place:  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms’  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  170.  care  ‘Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STORE  property,  gasoline  station,  20  acres  of 
land,  on  State  road  at  West  Tnghkanie.  1% 
miles  from  Lake  Charlotte;  6  living  rooms  on 
second  floor  over  storo;  5-room  tenant  boose;  2 
barns,  sheds  nnd  chicken  house;  16  acre*  in 
fruit,  apples  and  pears  of  bearing  age:  mice 
$o,000;  terms  STANLEY  LANDAU.  West 
Taghkanic,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  Delaware  farm;  stock, 
equipment,  practically  new  7-U.p.  saw  outfit; 
all  buildings  erected  1914;  painted,  papered 
throughout:  land  tinder  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  Srate  highway  and  railroads:  fine 
young  orchard:  guaranteed  business  proposition 
that  will  net  buyers  neat  sum  if  a  hustler:  huy 
direct  from  tbe  owner:  price  $4  500:  cash 
$2,500:  will  take  mortgage  for  $2,090.  Address 
ADV  ERTISER  165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Pennsylvania  or  New  York  farm.  25 
to  100  acres;  high  elevation;  near  river  or 
lake  preferred:  plenty  water  wood  and  pasture: 
bear  go "d  schools;  state  full  particulars.  I  DDK 
BOX  195,  Butter,  N.  J. 


t  ARM  of  14  acres:  good  buildings:  running 
water;  good  fruit:  V,  mile  to  town:  6  miles  to 
railroad.  For  inquiry  Rnx  17,  Masonvllle.  N  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— Will  rent  for  one  or  two 
years,  privilege  of  purchase.  50  to  100-aere 
farm;  good  bouse  10  rooms  or  more,  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Columbia  County  or  vicinity:  near 
State  road  and  Si-hools;  possession  on  or  before 
March  1.  Address  fully.  ADVERTISER  164, 
care  Rurat  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Good  level  truck  farm:  65L,  acres; 

on  Stale  road,  between  Huntington  anil  Farm- 
In  gdale;  10-room  house,  barn,  well  water.  J.  C 
CHILD,  Huntington.  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — lrrij  acres:  cultivated:  10- room 
house;  ourluiildines:  orchard;  situated  cen¬ 
trally;  reasonable.  MRS.  H.  KEMP.  Haup- 
pauge.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I  have  $3,300  cash  to  pav  as  first 
payment  on  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm';  must  be 
productive;  on  main  road;  improvements;  <-ani- 
tnutiug:  possession  April  1,  1922:  onlv  a  good, 
honest  bargain  considered.  ADVERTISER’  176. 
••are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YD  LET.  on  cash  or  share  basis,  farm  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  suitable  commercial  pouttrv,  small 
fruit  or  market  gardening:  place  tn  running  or¬ 
der:  owner  will  make  advantageous  terms  to 
person  able  tn  run  lr  on  commercial  basis;  near 
finest  market  and  on  State  highway-  be*t  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Apply  BOX  365,  Roslvn,  L. 
I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres;  Florida.  East  Coast-  or 
exchange  for  farm.  ADVERTISER  179.  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — In  Connecticut  or  Central 
New  York,  by  responsible  party:  lease,  with 
option  to  purchase;  equipped  aud  stocked  dairy 
farm,  with  modem  buildings;  100  acres  or  more 
in  tillage ;  possibilities  for  high-grade  retail 
route  essential.  ADVERTISER  188.  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — No.  1  15-acre  poultry  farm:  450 
layers,  three  cows,  horse  nnd  equipment;  9- 
room  house,  bath  and  toilet;  barn;  henhouse, 
500  capacity;  1, 000-chlck  brooder  house;  one 
mile  to  town;  write  for  particulars;  price  $5  OOP; 
$3,509  cash.  G.  A.  ROOT,  Route  t,  Randolph. 


FARM — 47  acres;  in  New  Jersey:  54  miles  from 
Now  York:  one  mile  from  station:  good  five- 
room  house:  barns  and  other  buildings:  plenty 
of  fruit  trees;  u  bargain  for  a  quick  sale:  with 
or  without  stock,  tools  and  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  850 


Your  Seedsman’s 
Reputation  and  the 
Quality  It  Ensures 


ALL  of  the  seeds  that  you  purchase  are 
bought  entirely  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
seller.  You  cannot  judge  their  quality  your¬ 
self  as  you  do  with  so  many  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  you  buy.  Not  even  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  seedsman  or  horticulturist  can  give  a 
satisfactory  opinion  upon  their  quality  without 
exhaustive  tests. 

Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  investigates 
first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman.  It  is  his 
best,  in  fact,  his  only  assurance. 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Company 
was  established  in  1847  and  has  been  built  to  its 
present  proportions  by  the  most  careful  attention 
to  quality.  The  third  generation  of  Hendersons  are 
in  charge  to-day  and  there  is  something  more  than 
just  a  plain  business  relationship  existing  between 
themselves,  their  employees  and  their  customers. 

When  you  buy  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy  76 
years  of  experience;  you  buy  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed  raising  and 
selling ;  you  buy  seeds  that  have  behind  them  the 
sentiment  brought  out  by  many  years  of  careful, 
conscientious  attention  to  our  customers  and 
their  wants. 

The  very  smallest  part  of  your  farm  and  garden 
costs  is  represented  by  the  seeds,  but  they  are  by 
far  the  most  important  item.  —  Henderson's 
Seeds  are  Tested  Seeds. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN” 

Is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  176  pages,  replete  with 
garden  information.  16  color  plates,  and  over  a  thousand  half  tones,  direct  from 
photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  up  a 
Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything 
for  the  Garden,”  we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send 
you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable  ‘  Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.” 


EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  AS  CASH 


V  .\ 

\  This  Collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 


\ 


and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  for 


***<&£%  .*'&*  co  \  seeds,  plants  or  hidbs  amounting  to  ore  dollar  or  over. 

" %  * y  \ 

c.  ^  \ 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 
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id  to  the  wounded  ” — a  splinter  under  the  toe  nail.  Everyone 
i  foot  injury-  one  wonders  at  times  how  there  can  be  any  be 
doing  her  best  with  the  knife — but  it  hurts.  The  boy  is  havi 
erapy  ” — pinching  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  throat  to  deaden 


Fits  Every 


Farming  Need 


Canopy  Express — $1435 


It’s  an  amazing  fact,  and  a  high  tribute  to 
Reo  experience  and  Reo  engineering,  that 
this  Speed  Wagon  has  not  only  invaded, 
but  conquered,  and  today  absolutely  dom¬ 
inates,  every  field  of  hauling  and  carrying 
and  delivering  where  the  goods  to  be  car¬ 
ried  are  such  that  they  can  be  moved  in 
units  of  500  to  2500  lbs. 


Grain  Box — $1485 


Express  Body — $1360 


Stock  Rack — $1460 


Prior  to  the  advent  of  this  Speed  Wagon, 
the  work  it  does  today  was  divided  among 
several  widely  diversified  types  and  sizes 
of  motor  trucks. 

By  its  wonderful  adaptability — its  versatil¬ 
ity — its  ability  to  cover  territory — its  abso¬ 
lute  dependability  and  surprisingly  low 
up -keep  —  this  pneumatic  tired  Reo  has 
gone  from  one  kind  of  service  to  another 
and  proven  it  will  do  any  and  all  forms  of 
carrying  quicker  and  cheaper. 

No  matter  what  your  work  —  nor  how 
diversified.  Whether  in  general  farming 
or  in  highly  specialized  production. 

No  matter  what  your  loads  —  nor  how 
greatly  they  vary. 

No  matter  whether  in  everyday  “chores”  or 
for  handling  the  heavy  loads  of  harvest  time. 

For  live  stock  or  grain  or  fruit  or  machin- 
ery  —  passenger  or  express  or  freight. 

Whether  your  loads  be  500  or  2500  pounds 
— a  quarter -ton  or  a  ton-and-a-quarter. 

Still  this  Reo  Speed  Wagon  will  do  your 
work  better,  and  at  less  cost  per  ton-mile, 
per  year — or  any  way  you  care  to  figure. 


Stake  Body — $1460 


Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  plus  special  Federal  Tax 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


N.  Y.  Maple  Producers’  Plan  to  Co-operate 


Part  I. 


Tiie  romance  of  farm  sweets 

a  romance  about  making  maple 
tends  to  thrill  both  producer  and  consumer.  Years 
after  cane  sugar  had  ceased  to  he  a  luxury,  in  fact, 
when  it.  could  he  bought  20  lbs.  for  $1,  men  continued 
to  work  long  hours  in  the  snow  and  slush  over  a 
smoky  kettle  in  order  to  produce  the  good  old- 
fashioned  sweet.  Boys  who  had  left  the  farm  to 
enter  more  lucrative  work  in  the  city  found  their 
thoughts  turning  back  in  the  early  Sprin, 
ping  time,  and  sugaring-off  parties.  The  thought  of 
pancakes  with  maple  syrup  (spiced  with  that  splen¬ 
did  appetite  which  they  had  long  since  lost)  made 
them  almost  feel  that  maple  syrup  is  that  elixir  of 
life,  the  having  of  which  might  unite  them  with  their 
long-lost  youth. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  INDUSTRY.— Those 
who  could,  bought  it  direct  from  the 
farm;  tiiose  who  couldn't,  with  sonic  rinm(iuj 
misgivings  as  to  its  real  source,  bought 
it  from  the  store.  For  this  latter  the 
farmer  received  anywhere  from  Dll  per 
cent  to  12%  per  cent  of  the  retail  price.  gfaHjlB 
depending  upon  the  number  of  middle- 
men  who  handled  it  before  its  arrival 
on  the  table  of  Mr.  Ultimate  Consumer. 

A  few  farmers  gave  thought  to  this 

state  of  affairs.  Some' of  them  decided 

that  the  price  offered  by  the  wholesale  ijLtjraSH 

buyers  was  not  sufficient  to  return  hired 

man’s  wages,  together  with  a  return 

of  the  interest  and  taxes  expended.  ,  — « 

When  the  mills  came  into  that  section 

they  gladly  sold  their  sugar  bushes. 

that  the  trees  might  he  manufactured 

into  shoe  lasts,  mangle  rolls,  flooring 

or  furniture.  The  evaporator  met  the 

same  fate  as  the  mower  or  the  plow — it 

rusted  away  in  the  open.  And  the  farm 

lost  an  important  source  of  income. 

PRIVATE  SALES.— A  few  maple 
syrup  makers  scurried  around  and 

found  private  customers  who  were  will-  - 

ing  to  pay  prices  commensurate  with 
those  which  they  would  have  paid  in 
the  city  stores.  The  rest  of  them  were 
carried  away  by  the  romance  of  mak¬ 
ing  maple  syrup,  regardless  of  the  price 
or  the  prospects  of  price.  Any  at- 
tempt  to  think  the  matter  through  was 
always  ended  with  the  fact  that  maple 
syrup  or  sugar  can  be  made  when  there 
isn’t  anything  else  to  do  on  the  farm. 

So  a  large  majority  of  the  maple  pro¬ 
ducers  continued  to  tap  their  trees  and 


■There  is  her  shortage  makes  the  ready  cash  of  maple  logs 
syrup  which  look  better  to  many  than  the  periodic  and  uncertain 
income  from  boiling  maple  sap.  Is  one  to  be  con¬ 
demned  for  killing  the  goose  if  the  eggs  cost  more 
to  produce  than  the  average  market  will  offer? 

HIGH-PRICED  SUGAR. — The  phenomenal  sugar 
prices  which  accompanied  our  activities  in  the  war 
awoke  many  producers  to  thp  opportunities  in  their 
product.  Cane  sugar  reached  a  price  which  ma  le 
maple  sugar  look  cheap.  This  seemed  especially 
true  to  any  man  who  failed  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  rapidly  changing  labor  and  material  costs.  There 
was  the  eall  from  many  sourees  to  “save  sugar." 
Every  available  means  of  making  sugar  was  called 
into  action ;  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  maple 
tree.  All  the  available  equipment  was  utilized ; 
shade  trees  as  well  ns  forest  trees  were  tapped,  and 


farmers  m  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  principles  of  co-operation  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much  might  be  applied  to  this 
industry.  The  more  they  looked  into  it  the  more 
plausible  it  seemed.  Here  was  an  article  of  recog¬ 
nized  merit,  capable  of  being  produced  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  section  of  the  country.  Vermont 
and  Nov  V ork,  with  approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  being  tapped,  were  producing  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  re¬ 
mainder  was  principally  produced  in  that  section 
from  the  Ohio  north  and  from  Minnesota  east.  Many 
a  group  of  producers  might  be  able  to  list  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Statistics 
showed  that  if  the  annual  crop  were  distributed 
equally  throughout  the  country,  each  man.  woman 
and  Child  would  be  able  to  get  less  than  one-third  of 


g  to  tap 


the  Cortland  County  Maple  Sap  Pro¬ 
ducts  Association  was  organized  in 
1  blS.  and  incorporated  under  Article 
1.‘i-a  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
\<>rk.  They  purchased  steel  drums 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  big  buying 
aud  blending  companies  of  Northern 
New  York  and  Vermont.  Later  they 
took  over  a  milk  station  at  Homer, 
which  they  fitted  up  for  the  rectifying 
and  storing  of  syrup.  Altogether  they 
tied  up  a  good  deal  of  money,  hut  that 
Spring  they  succeeded  in  selling  their 
syrup  to  good  advantage.  The  Cortland 
association  was  followed  by  one  in  Del¬ 
aware  County,  and  that  in  turn  by 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  first  year  was  a  continuation  of 
What  was  generally  termed  a  “seller's 
market.”  brought  on  by  the  unusual 
conditions  of  the  war.  Late  in  the 
Spring  of  1919  the  market  broke.  Those 
who-  sold  their  syrup  or  suirar  earlv 
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‘  namplain  had  sent  down  several 
drums  of  syrup,  as  had  also  some 
farmers  over  in  Chenango  County. 
Some  of  the  companies  manufacturing 
evaporating  equipment  were  interested, 
because  so  long  as  that  syrup  remained 
unsold  there  would  be*diffieulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  for  many  recently  sold  outfits. 
And  in  the  background  were  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers,  aud  the  compara- 
rt  tively  small  group  of  Farm  Bureau  leaders  and  tin 
or  representatives  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
id  saw  here  a  menace  to  their  faith  in  the  principles  of 
L!0  co-operation. 

lie  EXTENDING  THE  ASSOCIATION— Work  to- 
o-  ward  a  State-wide  maple  syrup  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  began  in  earnest  in  the  Fall  of  1920.  Meetings 
ar  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  sugar  producing  sections 
e-  of  the  State.  Some  were  held  in  Vermont  as  well, 
vo  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  proposed  association 
?-  might  prove  large  enough  to  include  the  producers 
m  of  the  two  principal  maple  States.  There  was  cre- 
re  ated  an  organization  committee  consisting  of  repre- 
—  scuta  five  producers  from  all  over  the  State.  This 
that  maple  committee  had  frequent  meetings  in  Syracuse  and 
for  from  $4  Ithaca ;  they  called  in  experts  to  advise  them,  and 
is  was  being  as  a  result  they  bet:; me  more  and  more  convinced  of 
lottles.  But  the  feasibility,  if  not  the  actual  necessity,  of  a  State- 
lg — aud  the  wide  association  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
Some  of  the  maple  sap  products.  Meetings  were  sufficiently  fre- 
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quent  to  cause  the  members  of  the  committee  (who 
were  advancing  their  expense  money  with  no  defi¬ 
nite  assurance  of  its  return)  to  feel  that  they  had 
undertaken  a  much  bigger  problem  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  more  time  and  study  they  gave  to 
it  the  more  respect  they  had  for  the  man  who  runs  a 
corner  grocery  store,  or  a  big  department  emporium. 
By  the  last  of  January,  1921,  they  realized  that  the 
details  of  organizing  an  association  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  1921  crop  of  syrup  were  too  much  for  them. 
They  decided  to  hold  the  organization  committee  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  continue  to  gather  such  information 
as  they  could.  In  the  Fall  of  1921  they  would  pick 
up  the  loose  threads  as  early  as  possible  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  organization. 

A  DEMORALIZED  MARKET.— The  various  locals 
continued  to  function  in  their  several  ways,  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  To  those  who  were 
watching  the  situation,  with  the  knowledge  gained 
from  work  on  the  organization  committee,  this  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  successful  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  must  depend  upon  a  large  volume  of 
material.  No  county  association  was  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  sufficient  amount  to  support  a  widely  adver¬ 
tised  merchandizing  scheme.  In  the  Spring  of  1921 
the  prices  as  offered  by  the  big  buyers  seemed  more 
demoralized  than  ever.  Farmers  were  offered  any¬ 
where  from  05  cents  to  SI. 50  per  gallon  for  their 
syrup  in  the  drums  furnished  by  the  buyers.  Sugar 
brought  7  to  10  cents.  And  of  course  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  was  sold  for  those  prices.  The  farmers  didn't 
like  it,  hut  what  else  could  they  do?  “Take  it  or 
leave  it"  was  the  buyer’s  attitude.  “Cane  sugar  has 
dropped,  there  is  a  big  supply  of  maple  syrup  left 
over  from  last  year,  and  the  tobacco  companies  are 
not  using  as  much  as  formerly.”  The  big  amount  of 
syrup  which  was  left  over  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
Cortland  association  was  played  up  for  all  it  was 
worth.  A  few  of  the  northern  associations  sold  for  a 
few  cents  in  advance  of  their  unorganized  neighbors. 
The  Delaware  association  did  fairly  well  by  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  entire  output  to  a  big  New  York  whole¬ 
saler;  the  Cortland  people  largely  lost  faith.  With 
no  contract  to  hind  them,  they  were  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  They  didn't  want  to  risk  selling 
through  the  association,  and  they  couldn’t  sell  it 
alone.  So  most  of  them  held. 

HOUSE  TO  HOUSE  SALES. — Among  those  who 
faced  this  situation  were  two  young  farmers  from 
near  Cincinnatus.  They  were  Ralph  and  Arthur  Del- 
a van.  They  bad  both  been  brought  up  on  the  farm 
which  is  still  occupied  by  their  parents.  Ralph  had 
been  active  in  the  rubber  tire  business  lor  a  dozen 
years  or  so.  hut  the  combination  of  critical  business 
conditions  and  ill  health  had  sent  him  back  to  the 
farm.  Arthur  had  stuck  more  or  less  to  the  farm. 
Now  a  combination  of  circumstances  found  them 
with  considerable  money  tied  up  in  the  (  ortlan  i 
County  Maple  Sap  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  Not  content  with  criticizing  the  offers  of  the 
association,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  selling 
syrup.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  men  whom  they  hived 
they  started  selling  both  syrup  and  sugar  through 
house-to-house  canvas  in  Syracuse  and  1  tica.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  they  had  disposed  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  it.  and  had  gained  an  experience  which 
bids  fair  to  he  invaluable  to  them.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  and  the  aid  of  a  loyal  board  of  directors  they 
have  managed  to  bring  the  county  association  out  of 
what  threatened  to  he  a  fatal  hole. 

G.  H.  COLLING  WOOD. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Warming  Water  in  Poultry  Houses 

I  SAW  an  impTiry  on  page  1475,  December  24. 1921. 

for  a  device  to  keep  drinking  water  in  poultry 
house  from  freezing.  I  just  completed  a  new  poultry 
house  with  electric  lights,  and  took  that  same  prob¬ 
lem  very  seriously.  Finally,  after  much  study  and 
experimental  work.  I  hit  upon  a  plan  that  has  proven 
entirely  satisfactory..  This  idea  could  be  modified 
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to  meet  almost  any  requirements  and  conditions. 

In  my  house  I  run  an  extra  line  for  water  heaters, 
independent  of  lights.  M.v  fountains  are  white 
enameled  iron  sinks,  size  20x30  in.,  supported  by  two 
2x4  uprights  from  floor  to  ceiling,  one  at  each  eud  of 
sink;  top  of  sink  30  in.  above  floor;  a  hinged  roof 
over  sink,  with  eaves  8  in.  above  sink  and  (4  in*  0'°n 
rods  set  in  roof,  so  when  roof  is  down  the  spikes  or 
Iron  guards  rest  on  edges  of  sink.  Guards  should  be 
2*4  in.  apart.  The  sinks  is  hold  in  position  by  a 
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tight  box  built  in  between  the  uprights,  so  that  the 
sink  fits  in  snug,  with  rim  projecting  to  outer  edge 
of  box.  There  is  a  space  of  about  3 ^  in.  between 
bottom  of  sink  and  bottom  in  box.  The  box  is  lined 
with  several  thicknesses  of  building  paper.  Inside 
ibis  box,  under  center  of  sink,  there  is  a  small  box, 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  60-watt  carbon 
light  hull).  This  inner  box  is  lined  with  several 
thicknesses  of  asbestos  paper,  with  edges  left  wide 
Pi  flare  out.  and  press  against  bottom  of  sink.  I 
bored  a  %-in.  hole  down  through  all  this  and  slipped 
in  a  piece  of  window  glass  between  insulation,  so 
that  the  light  would  shine  on  floor  to  let  me  know 
when  heat  was  on.  Under  extreme  conditions  it 
might  he  necessary  to  put  in  the  second  inner  box 
with  another  bulb  to  he  used  in  most  severe  weather, 
hut  under  ordinary  conditions  one  bulb  is  enough, 
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provided  that  the  insulating  is  properly  done. 
Switches  should  he  outside,  where  they*  can  be 
reached  conveniently. 

I  wasted  a  lot  of  tine  and  material  on  the  im¬ 
mersed  bulb  idea,  with  no  satisfaction  whatever. 
Radiation  is  always  up,  and  if  tUe  bull)  is  enclosed 
in  a  tight  vessel  it  is  so  thoroughly  insulated  by  the 
dead-air  space  that  it  does  not  radiate  heat. 

New  York.  c.  ».  cooper. 


Ex-soldiers  and  Unoccupied  Farms 

Can  you  see  any  connection  between  returned  ex- 
service  men,  married  and  without  work,  and  the  de¬ 
serted  farms  of  the  New  England  States?  I  am  one 
who  has  suffered  mental  anguish  and  financial  adversity 
through  the  war,  but.  no  regrets  or  remorse  for  these. 
What  I  and  my  family  face  now  is  more  realistic. 
I  want  work,  like  many  others,  of  course;  hard  work 
that  will  return  a  living,  not.  riches,  but  an  honest 
living. 

I  am  young,  28,  married,  two  children,  healthy,  strong, 
good  character,  ambitious,  and  anxious  to  have  a  place 
to  call  home.  I  am  educated,  practical  experience  at 
farming,  particularly  poultry  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
Y'et  I  have  no  friends  with  money,  nor  can  1  borrow 
any  through  regular  business  channels. 

We  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  one  of  these  worn- 
out  New  York  farms,  with  only  the  provision  that  it 
he  near  railroad  station  and  school,  the  loan  <>f  81.000 
for  five  years,  and  reasonable  deferred  payments  on 
farm.  As  security  I  have  nothing  but  my  manhood, 
good  name,  and  determination  to  succeed.  I  write  in 
all  sincerity,  thinking  that  possibly  you  might  know  of 
some  one  who  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make 
good.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  manifested  in  columns 
of  your  paper  has  prompted  me  to  write  to  you  in  the 
hope  that  you  might  help  me.  Raymond  w.  cook. 

Ohio. 


WE  print  this  letter  just  as  it  comes  to  us.  We 
have  had  several  others  like  it.  We  do  not 
know  Mr.  Cook  personally,  hut  we  like  his  spirit  and 
his  plans.  There  ought  to  he  the  closest  connection 
between  some  of  these  ex-soldiers  and  the  unoccupied 
farms.  Many  of  these  young  fellows  can  supply 
just  what  thousands  of  these  country  neighborhoods 
lack  and  need,  while  these  idle  farms  can  provide 
the  “makings''  of  a  home.  We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  more  desirable  at  this  time  than  the  repopu¬ 
lating  of  our  rural  neighborhoods  with  such  men  as 
Mr.  Cook's  let  ter  shows  him  to  be.  Here  seems  to 
he  another  case  where  we  mast  do  it  ourselves.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Government  will  or  should  do 
just  such  work.  It  is  more  likely  to  he  a  personal 
problem,  in  which  some  farmer  with  reasonable  cap¬ 
ital  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  what  Mr.  Cook 
calls  “manhood.”  If  there  are  any  such  among  our 
readers  who  would  care  to  consider  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  we  can  give  them  the  chance. 


Doing  Away  with  the  Open  Ditch 

The  open  ditch  is  generally  an  expensive  proposi¬ 
tion.  and  in  a  great  many  instances  can  lie  entirely 
discarded,  as  in  the  following.  The  surface  run-off 
of  about  5o  acres  of  upland  passed  through  a  culvert 
under  the  highway,  connecting  with  an  open  ditch 
across  a  stretch  of  good  cultivated  upland,  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  muck  tract  not  yet  reclaimed.  The 
sides  of  this  ditch  were  growing  up  to  hushes,  as  is 
usual  under  these  conditions,  and  the  rank  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  was  continually  obstructing  the 
flow  of  water.  We  cleaned  on  I  and  deepened  this 
channel  and  laid  in  it  a  line  of  8-in.  seconds,  or  re- 
jeetod  sewer  pipe.  From  the  roadside  fence  to  the 
culvert  the  liies  were  laid  with  the  ends  2  in.  apart, 
connecting  right  up  to  the  culvert  tile.  This  section 
of  the  ditch  was  filled  in  with  field  or  cobblestones. 
The  remainder  of  the  ditch  was  then  filled  in  and 
all  leveled  off.  free  for  cultivation.  This  work  had 
to  he  done  with  grub  ax  and  shovel,  because  of  the 
rushes  and  heavy  quack-grass  sod.  The  whole  job 
proved  a  practical  proposition  from  every  viewpoint. 
While  the  expense  of  the  improvement  is  great  at 
first  sight,  it  is  much  less  when  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  the  open  ditch  clear  of  obstructions 
and  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  land  are  considered. 

H.  E.  COX. 


Dog  Kills  Trespassing  Hens 

A  has  chickens;  R  has  a  dog.  A's  chickens  come  into 
It’s  yard  and  are  killed.  Can  he  collect  for  the  chickens 
killed  by  B’s  dog?  C.  \v.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

THE  foundation  fact  is  that  A's  chickens  have 
no  business  on  B's  land.  They  were  trespassers, 
and  deserved  what  they  got,  if  B's  dog  killed  them. 
A  may  sue  B  for  the  damage  done  by  these  birds. 
Ir.  would  he  about  an  offset,  and  the  cheaper  and 
more  neighborly  way  to  settle  it  would  be  to  have  A 
keep  his  chickens  shut  up.  If  the  case  were  in  New 
York  State  and  A  caught  B's  dog  in  the  act  of  killing 
the  chickens,  he  could  shoot  the  dog. 
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The  F  ireplace  As  A  House  Heater 


ON  another  page  this  week  we  have  an  article 
and  picture  sent  us  by  Clark  Allis,  in  which  he 
tells  how  a  fireplace  may  be  built  into  practically 
any  room.  This  will  be  good  news  to  many  of  our 


As  Air  Ordinarily  Enters  a  Fireplace.  Fig.  36 


readers  who  enjoy  an  open  -fire,  yet  have  no  chim¬ 
ney  which  has  seemed  to  be  suitable  for  it.  We 
frequently  have  letters  from  people  who  ask  us  if 
the  open  tire  cannot  be  utilized  in  some  way  for 
1  eating  certain  rooms  in  the  house.  Some  of  them 
have  suggested  putting  a  boiler  or  metal  box  above 
the  tire  in  the  chimney,  keeping  it  filled  with  water, 
and  running  pipes  to  the  radiators.  We  understand 
this  has  been  tried  in  one  or  two  eases,  but  never 
with  any  great  success.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  now  suggests  a  new  plan  for  utilizing  this 
liieplace  heat.  It  seems  that  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  patented  a  device  which  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  he  has  assigned  his  patent  to 
the  United  States  Government.  This  matter  is  well 
described  in  Farmers*  Bulletin  1:130,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Briefly  stated,  the  device  consists  of  a  scheme  for 
bringing  the  outside  air  in  hack  of  the  fire,  instead 
of  having  it  flow  directly  upon  the  tire,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  fireplace.  Fig.  3t>  is  printed  in  this 
bulletin  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  air  usually 
reaches  the  tire.  V  draft  up  the  chimney  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  tire  is  to  he  kept  up.  In  a 
perfectly  tight  room,  where  the  outside  air  could 
not  enter,  the  open  fire  would  die  out  or  refuse  to 
burn,  except  very  dimly.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  the  cold  air  required  to  keep  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  is  taken  in  through  the  cracks  and  open  places 
around  the  windows  and  doors,  as  shown  in  the  little 
picture.  The  result  of  this  is  that  most  of  tin*  warm 
air  is  taken  directly  up  the  chimney,  while  the  cold 
air  entering  chills  the  comers  and  back  places  and 
leaves  the  room  colder  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
for  tiie  rush  of  hot  air  up  the  chimney  sucks  in  the 
cold  air  from  outside.  Really  this  sucking  in  of 
fresh  air  is  one  of  the  best  things  about  an  open 
fireplace,  as  ir  gives  good  ventilation  and  keeps  up 
the  fresh  air  supply.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  ventilating  a  house,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
heat  from  the  fuel  burned  in  the  open  lire  is  wasted 
thtough  this  method.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Parsons  lias  many  methods  for  controlling  ventila¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  shown  at  Fig.  37. 
This  means  that  a  form  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  is 
ben;  in  the  proper  shape  and  put  into  tin*  fireplace 
so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  ami  the  back 
and  shies  of  tin*  fireplace.  An  opening  is  made  in 
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the  outside  through  the  chimney  by  removing  two 
or  three  courses  of  brick.  Air  enters  through  this 
and  is  delivered  into  the  room  at  the  sides  of  this 
fireplace,  as  shown  in  picture  at  Fig.  37.  Such  a 
form  would  not.  of  course,  heat  the  entire  room,  but 
the  beat  is  whirled  about  so  that  the  cold  air  is  not 
sucked  in  through  the  windows  to  any  great  extent. 
This  merely  shows  the  principle  upon  which  this 
plan  operates.  A  more  elaborate  plan  is  shown  at 
Fig.  35).  in  this  ease,  as  we  see.  a  piece  of  galvan¬ 
ized  metal  so  as  to  form  the  letters  A,  B.  (\  and  D. 
closing  the  space  back  of  the  fire,  and  two  or  three 
courses  of  brick  are  removed,  leaving  an  opening 
at  A,  F.  This  air  passes  in,  as  shown  by  the  arrow, 
and  is  heated  in  passing  along  the  metal  back  of 
the  fire.  It  is  carried  through  the  fine  down  under 
the  door,  and  sent  out  through  a  register.  This? 
heated  air  coming  up  through  the  register  follows 
the  suction  made  by  the  tire  up  the  chimney,  and 
passes  on  over  the  burning  fuel,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  circulation  through  the  room  of  hot  air 
instead  of  cold  air  drawn  directly  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  bulletin  gives  a  full  explanation  of  this 
nuith od.  What  we  print  here  is  only  a  suggestion 
of  several  plans,  which  are  quite  fully  described. 


It  would  he  necessary,  we  think,  in  case  such  a  plan 
were  used  for  heating  the  house,  to  keep  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  room,  so  as  to  maintain  the  needed 
moisture  in  the  air;  but,  taken  all  in  all.  the  sug¬ 
gestion  appears  to  he  a  good  one.  which  many  of  our 
readers  will  doubtless  want  to  try. 

More  About  Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

TIIK  article  reprinted  in  the  November  20  num¬ 
ber  of  The  It.  X.-Y.,  about  curing  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  disease  known  as  blackhead  in  turkeys,  has 
attracted  wide  attention,  judging  by  the  letters  I 
am  receiving  on  the  subject.  T  have  another  com¬ 
munication  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  the  subject, 
which  explains  some  apparent  failures  of  the  cure 
to  work.  I  quote  as  follows ; 

We  have'  had  many  reports  from  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  treatment  recommended  this  season,  and  with¬ 
out  any  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
blackhead  was  absolutely  prevented.  We  have  had 
some  complaints  that  tiie  remedy  was  ineffective,  but  in 
every  case  where  we  have  been  able  to  investigate,  it 
has  been  found  that  rhe  cause  of  death  of  the  young 
poults  was  not  blackhead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 


Simple  Form  of  Warm  Air  Fine.  Fig.  37 


are  a  half-dozen  diseases  of  turkeys  that  might  result 
in  a  blackening  of  the  head,  and  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  those  conditions  group  them  all  as  black¬ 
head. 

A  complaint  came  from  a  nearby  locality  that  the 
p<» tilts  were  dying  of  blackhead,  and  the  ipecac  was  in¬ 
effective  as  a  remedy.  Dr.  Wegeforth  was  notified  and 
came  himself  to  investigate.  An  autopsy  of  a  number 
of  the  dead  poults  showed  that  the  cause  ,,f  death  was 
eoocidiosis,  but  the  owner  "as  very  sure  il  was  black¬ 
head.  Dr.  Wegefvvrth  recommended  the  use  of  catechu, 
which  is  a  specific  for  eoocidiosis,  and  the  trouble  was 
cleared  up  at  once. 

[The  United  States  Dispensatory  states  that  catechu 
is  an  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Cate¬ 
chu.  it  is  a  powerful  astringent,  often  used  to  check 
diarrluea  and  other  bowel  troubles.  The  wood  and  nuts 
are  often  chewed  by  natives  of  India. — Ens.  | 

I  might  further  say  that  the  Wegeforths  have  raised 
about  130  turkeys  this  year,  on  ground  thoroughly  in¬ 
fected  with  the  disease,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bird 
from  blackhead  Therefore,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  ipecac  is  a  sure  remedy  for  true  blackhead. 

Dr.  Wedefor th’s  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the 
Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  E.rp.  Therapeutics, 
April,  15)21,  and  is  very  complete,  but  too  long  for 
the  columns  of  The  R.  X.-Y. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  the  first  symptoms  of 


Table  Queen  Squash.  Fig.  38.  See  Page  102 


l  laekhead.  Usually  a  slight  lameness  in  the  left 
leg.  the  droppings  become  liquid  and  frothy,  then 
the  bird  becomes  logy,  closes  its  eyes,  and  opens 
them  slowly.  The  head  has  a  bluish  green  color,  the 


feathers  on  the  rump  begin  to  rise,  and  the  wings 
and  tail  to  droop ;  sometimes  death  occurs  within  24 
hours,  but  not  usually  until  the  second  or  third  day. 
I  hope  those  who  have  written  me  will  read  this 


Improved  Flue  with  Floor  Register.  Fig.  39 


article,  as  it  is  more  complete  than  my  letters.  The 
dose  as  a  cure  is  10  drops — in  the  mouth — of  the 
fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  three  times  a  day  for  three 
days,  then  once  a  day  for  the  same  time.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  ipecac  on 
enough  wee  mash  for  20  birds,  fed  twice  a  week, 
commencing  when  tiie  poults  are  two  weeks  old  and 
continue  until  three  months  old,  then  once  in  10  days 
is  sufficient. 

The  amount  need  not  be  given  in  one  feed,  on  any 
one  day,  but  may  be  divided  among  the  feeds  for 
that  day.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


How  I  Killed  Quack  Grass 

I  SAW  in  a  recent  issue  ail  inquiry  from  a  reader 
in  regard  to  the  eradication  of  quack  grass,  and 
as  I  have  had  a  very  successful  experiment.  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  give  this  reader  the  beuefit  of 
this  experience. 

We  bad  a  seven-acre  piece  of  laud  right  next  to 
tiie  barn  that  we  knew  was  as  good  land  as  we  had 
on  the  farm,  but  could  not  get  a  crop  on  it.  For 
two  years  we  had  given  it  the  best  culture  we  could, 
one  year  sowing  it  to  barley,  and  we  only  got  9S 
bushels  on  the  seven  acres.  The  next  year  we  fol¬ 
lowed  with  wheat,  and  the  result  was  just  about  the 
same,  so,  you  see,  that  there  was  evidently  some 
grass  there.  Two  years  ago  we  bought  a  tractor  and 
l  went  into  this  lot  early  in  May,  plowed  it  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  rolled  it  down,  and  left 
until  the  grass  began  to  show  the  least  bit.  Then  I 
put  tractor  on  three-section  drag  harrow  and  gave  it 
a  thorough  dragging,  rolled  it  down,  and  left  it 
again  until  the  grass  just  began  to  come  through, 
mid  repeated  the  harrowing,  but  did  not  roll  it  any 
more.  I  kept  this  up  until  the  first  of  July,  and 
sowed  it  to  buckwheat.  It  took  two  of  us  to  sow 
ir.  on  account  of  the  grass  roots  that  we  had  dragged 
to  the  surface,  one  of  us  to  keep  the  teeth  clean  and 
the  other  to  drive.  We  got  a  nice  rain  on  it  the 
night  after  we  sowed  it,  and  the  buckwheat  came  up 
quickly  and  grew  very  fast,  covering  the  ground 
before  the  grass  had  a  chance  to  get  started,  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet.  When  we  cut  the 
buckwheat  in  the  Fall,  there  was  only  here  and 
there  a  small  patch  of  quack  grass  left,  so  the  next 
>ear  we  plowed  the  lot  early  in  June  and  kept  it 
worked  about  every  two  weeks,  and  last  Fall,  when 
we  cut  tiie  buckwheat,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the 
grass  anywhere.  This  was  the  worst  piece  of  quack 
that  1  have  ever  seen,  but  this  method  has  certainly 
cleaned  it  out,  and  we  still  had  the  use  of  the  ground 
and  got  good  crops  from  it.  Both  years  we  got  over 
30  bushels  per  acre.  fred  w.  white. 

New  York. 

Fumigating  for  Vermin 

I  have  leased  a  30-acre  farm.  Before  moving  in 
house  I  would  like  to  fumigate  it  thoroughly.  Would 
like  to  know  if  I  could  use  the  carbon  bisulphide  to  get 
nd  of  any  bugs,  etc.,  that  might  be  in  it.  Wind  quan¬ 
tity  should  be  used  in  six  medium-sized  rooms,  how 
applied  and  quantity  in  each  room  V  c.  s.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

I  LPIIUR  burned  in  each  room  will  be  more 
effective  for  such  fumigation  than  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  latter  is  excellent  where  it  can  be 
confined.  It  produces  fumes  which  are  heavier  than 
air.  and  work  down.  Sulphur  fumes  will  penetrate 
everywhere.  Make  each  room  air-tight  and  burn 
two  or  more  of  the  sulphur  candles  inside,  leaving 
the  door  closed  for  a  full  day. 
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TREES &PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 

Table  Queen  Squash. — I  have  been 
surprised  n(  the  interest  shown  by  readers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  the  Table  Queen 
squash  mentioned  some  time  ago.  It 
seems  that  many  people,  particularly 
amateurs,  have  been  seeking  a  squash  of 
small  size  which  was  also  u  good  keeper. 
Table  Queen  seems  to  till  the  bill  in  these 
respects.  Each  squash  is  just:  about  the 
right  size  to  make  a  good  serving  for  the 
average  family’s  side  dish,  or  to  make  a 
fair-sized  pie.  The  squashes  which  I 
put  into  the  cellar  in  the  Full  are  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  which  indicates  that  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  their  keeping 
quality.  The.  picture  on  page  1(11  will 
indicate  the  general  appearance  of  this 
lit  lb-  squash,  although  many  specimens 
are  more  nearly  pear-slipped.  The  skin 
i<  green  and  furrowed. 

Wrong  Potting  Methods. — In  one  of 
my  recent  notes  I  also  mentioned  a  com¬ 
mon  mistake  of  housekeepers  who  grow 
house  plapts  in  planting  them  too  shal¬ 
low.  1  have  been  reminded  that  other 
plant  lovers  ofteu  make  the  contrary  mis¬ 
take  of  setting  their  plants  too  deep  iu 
the  pots.  One  mistake  is,  of  course,  ns 
had  as  the  other.  This  mistake  is  most 
likely  to  he  made  When  plants  are  taken 
up  from  the  garden  in  the  Fall,  although 
it  may  often  happen  when  plants  are  re¬ 
potted;  The  roots  should  be  well  covered, 
of  course,  but  that  is  all.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that,  oven  commercial 
florists  Imve  been  selling  plants  this  year 
with  pot J  filled  with  earth  to  the  very 
toi».  making  it  impossible  to  apply  water 


Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh 
dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 
Apple,  Peach.  Pear.  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are 
sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  38  years  of 
active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree — wo  grow  our 
'  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY  'flTrjSV. 

I-  It  shows  that  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who 
^  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

GARDEN  TREE  COLLECTION 

S,  6  EXTRA  LARGE  7-8  FOOT  GARDEN  TREES  FOR  $4.50 

rj»  1  RED  ASTRACHAN  APPLE  1  YORK  STATE  PRUNE 

1  ELBERTA  PEACH  1  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY 

1  BARTLETT  PEAR 

i  Small  or  largo  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pny  you 

,J|  to  send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  contains  valuuble 

information  on  fruit  ami  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  • 
on  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

23  State  Street, 


[ALONEY  Shrubs 


Beautify  your  Grounds 


Dan. villa.  N.  Y. 
Dantvillt  *  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Visit  our  400-acre  Nurseries 


Great  Crops  of 


Peaches 
for  Profit  gf 

PEACH  TREES  now  offer  v 

a  splendid  opportunity  uU,  ••••-•.  i.i&jgvitPM 
for  profit.  One  Customer  ss? 
writes  that  lie  sold  $1300  ^ 

worth  of  peaches  from  one 
acre  Iasi  season.  Barnes’  Peach  Trees  are  ^ 
from  hardy  nort  lie.ru-grown-stock — all  lead-  ^ 
ing  varieties— straUcht.clean  and  true-to-nanio. 

We  offer  standard  vsnetiei  of  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
other  Fruit  Tree*.  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentida.  Buy 
your  tree*  from  lony-eatahli-lied  nurserymen,  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  accuracy. 

O  rite  today  /or  Price  List  and  further  information . 


STRAWBERRIES 


practical  dook  on  strawberry  growing  ever 
68  pages  of  money-maUiu,;  information  and 

Kart-—  34  pages  in  natural 
color.  Written  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  mot  t  sucre,**  i  u  1st  raw- 
berry  crower.  Toll*  bow  ho 
makes  poor  toil  rich  without 
manure  or  fort  Hirer  Gives 
his  sceret:!  for  growing  the 
big  crops  of  fafiey  Htrnw- 
berries  that  won  hint  fame 
and  fortune.  Send  for  this 
book  right  now  and  team 
m  the  KELLOGG  WAY.  A 
r  postal  will  do.  Jt'oKltEE. 
L  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
- J  Box  482  Thue  fiiverj,  Mich. 


You  Know 

Kelly’s  Trees 


WE  have  been  selling  guar¬ 
anteed  trees,  true  to  name, 
direct  to  fruit  growers  -NO 
DEALERS,  NO  MIDDLEMEN— 
for  42  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  speci¬ 
mens,  and  GUARANTEED  TO 
SATISFY.  The  prices  are  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Ask  for  1922  Catalog 

Brim  full  of  illustrations  of  highest, 
grade  fruit  trees— gives  prices,  freight 
rates  and  names  ami  address  of  Buy¬ 
ers  of  Kelly's  Trees,  with  letters  Idl¬ 
ing  their  experience  with  Kelly’s 
Trees.  (You  can  write  these  users- 
or  some  may  live  near  you;  go  ami 
see  their  Kelly  ’l’rees.) 

You'll  Be  Glad  You  Sent  for  It. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  St.  -  DanavilU.  N.  Y. 


HomeoftheEverbearers 


Yalesville,  Conn, 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better 
than  Progressive? 

Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17? 
30th. Annual  Catalog. 

C.  N.  FUmbarih  tc  Son.  Jaekion,  Micb. 


jrcnl  BArgAin?.  Standard  Varieties,  Best 
Qu>Uty.  Low  Prices. 

Satisfaction  01  money  refunded. 

6Q  years  in  business  proof  of  our 
responsibility.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spring  MtH  Nutsefiet  d 

Tippecanoe  Cily  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


Trade  Mark 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


Plant  Potted  Too  Deep 

without  imving  it  run  over.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  a  half  inch  of  space  all 
around,  so  that  the  water  will  remain 
until  it  percolates  through  the  soil.  If 

y .  happen  to  have  a  pot  too  full  of 

earth,  you  can  water  it  fairly  well,  how¬ 
ever.  by  setting  it.  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
letting  the  moisture  rise  from  the  hot- 
lom.  Don't  get  in  too  much  water, 
though.  You  can  tell  when  it  reaches 
the  top,  because  the  earth  will  then 
change  color.  A  pot  which  has  plenty  of 
moisture  will  emit  a  heavy  sound  when 
tapped  with  the  knuckles,  while  if  water 
is  needed  the  pot  will  sound  hollow. 

Good  House  Plants, — Housekeepers 
fortunate  enough  to  have,  a  good  Azalea 
should  do  their  best  to  keep  it  growing 
from  year  to  year,  as  these  plants  are 
now  dillieult  to  obtain.  Remember  that 
they  start  to  make  their  buds  for  next 
year  soon  after  they  have  finished  flow¬ 
ering.  For  that  reason  they  should  be 
given  plenty  of  water  and  kept  growing 
along  for  two  or  three  months.  The  mis¬ 
take  is  often  made  of  keeping  Azaleas  iu 
a  very  warm  room.  They  do  much  better 
and  keep  their  flowers  longer  if  they  have 
a  somewhat,  cool  temperature. 

The  two  flowering  plants  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Azalea  to  a  large 
extent  in  popular  favor  are  Cyclamens 
and  small-flowered  Begonia.**.  Both  are 
very  handsome,  and  make  good  house 
plants.  Probably  the  Begonias  will 
flower  for  a  longer  time,  but  the  Cycla¬ 
mens  are  even  more  beautiful,  much  re¬ 
sembling  orchids.  The  general  advice  is 
given  by  florists  to  throw  them  away 
after  they  have  finished  flowering,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
carry  them  through  until  next  year. 
While  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  large  as 
the  first  season,  they  will  still  make  a 
line  show. 

Sugar  from  Dahlia  Roots. — B.  Ham¬ 
mond  Tracy,  a  well-known  Gladiolus  and 
Dahlia  grower  in  .Massachusetts,  recently 
shipped  o(K)  lbs.  of  Dahlia  roots  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  were  purchased  by  iho 
Government  for  experimental  purposes, 
It  has  been  found  that  a  very  good  sugar 
Can  be  obtained  from  Dahlias,  and  t lie 
Government  officials  are  investigating  the 
commercial  possibilities  presented  by  this 
discovery.  Five  different  varieties  were 
sent  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Trnry,  all  of 
lliem  being  blind  bulbs  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  thrown  away.  If  has 
been  found  Hint  the  amount  of  sugar 
varies  in  different  varieties,  some  kinds 
having  very  little.  e.  1.  fauki \<  to \ 


Fifth  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to oil. AA. 
Pencil,  Apple,  Lear,  1‘liim,  Chert v,  |X 

/UjVjAvis  Quince,  Apricot  Tree#,  etc,  Strew-  t  "now AS 
Cr&f'-TAat  berry.  Dlackberiv,  Ktnqihen v,  I  J 

Dewberry,  Goota.-lierr  y .  Clirriuit,  Wj  y/ 
Rhubarb,  A  e  par  aa'ii  e  plants. 

Grape  vinca,  etc.  Shade  tree*,  Evergreen*.  Shrubs 
ltoaca,  1‘rlvet  Hedging,  etc.  Oar  FREE  CATALOG  givei 
pricer,  def.Crip  vm.,  i lln rtrnhonf .  onJ  COUir.lige  lilantini 
and  culture  instruction*.  Write  today . 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  Box  I,  Selbyville,  Dal. 


Cooper  *1  inv^d 

ll  y.->ii  wish  to  know  ical  strawberry  satisfaction  you 
must  grow  our  new  variety  Cooper,  one  of  the  greatest 
strawberries  ever  grown.  Our  new  catalog  tells  you 
all  about  Cooper.  Don't  buy  a  plant  until  you  get  our 
catalog.  Wo  can  save  you  money  on  standard  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  also  on  raspberry,  blackberry, 
grape  and  other  fruit  plunts,  Rig  Cash  Prize  Offer 
Send  for  catalog. 

STEVENSVILLE  NURSERIES,  Box  70,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


:K’S,.Gd"wGUID] 

For  7S  years  the  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Mower  and  Karin  For 
Seeds,  Plant*  and  llulb*.  Wetter 
tbanever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  I  Jat 

>  VICK’S  SONS  Rochealer,  N.  Y 
Stone  Street  The  flower  City 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for  192'.’ 
catalog  showing  our  Complete 
tine,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crate*  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Height*.  0. 


2  TO  3  FEET 

100  6EN0INE  ELBERT*  Bjaiwllfnfslifflj: 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  ut  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  n  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Depl.  R,  New  Haven.  Missouri 


IT  TnPrO  GRAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
KriA  PLANTS.  Guaranteed 
I  1  I  ULLU  Garden  and  Flower 
1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  to  large 
s  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  S  SEED  HOUSE.  Geneva.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PIA 


From  Whitten  always  g/ow 


Because  32  years'  experience  given  us  BG;  | Enfli 
the  “know  how,”  Whitten  plants  «lwav»^K.p?»Y  j 
grow  and  produce  large,  luscious  bcrric.iiXLlI.^LLS 

all  Neaaoo.  Exceptionally  hearf-rootad.  healthy  plant*  *uar- 
•  ntcC'1.  L**rn  about  '  talol*— TK«  %tr*wt>orry  hupramo" 
and  *CaHI*a— Tt»a  Kin*  of  tba  Cann+ra,"  Our  MtAlo*. 
Illustrated  In  colors  .irlvs*  full  detail*.  Al*o,  wo  ofTnr  the 
beat  In  fUapberrfea.  HUrl  berrlaa,  Dewbetrlea.  GrnpeVineN, 
ale.  twf  far  fraa  1922  aatala*  TODAY* 

C.  I.  MfHfTTKN  *  SON,  Bal  11  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


Every  thing  for  the  fruitgrower,  farmer  or 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low, 
direct  f  rom  growrr prices.  Our/rM  rata  log 
U  amine  of  planting  information.  Address 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
895  Carson  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Kxeliialveoaloot  tbs  Dr.  Worcester  Peach 


GOLOEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREES 

Prices  reduced.  CAMDEN  NURSERIES,  Camden,  Delaware 


T2i<3  ftupurb 
Dr.  VVdJ-pi'Htar 


CALIFORNIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Strawlberry  Plants 

Rewnstieo,  Big  Valley.  Senator  Dunlap,  Klondyke, 
Me  Alpine,  at  65c  per  100,  Postpaid.  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants  in  season.  DAVID  RtiDWAY.  Hartly,  Del. 


IP8..TO  PerThouaund.  Our  strong, healthy  .tremendous 
nonring  plants  guarantee  big  crops  of  tuscfoui  berries. 
I  lest  varieties  for  alt  kinds  of  soils.  Full  line  of  Rnsp- 
beri  ter,  DIackberries,  Currants  aud  Asparagus.  Large 
stock  of  extra  tun-  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Our  custninri  :<  are  making  up  to  11200  per  acre 
from  email  fruit*.  New  color  catalog  free.  Write  today. 
BRiDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  21  Bridgman,  Mich. 


selected  from  30.000  seedlings  is  the  best  Straw¬ 
berry  1  have  ever  grown.  Rend  for  price  list. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Originator  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PROGRESSIVE 

EVERBEARING 


200.000  StOCKV  St.  Martin  Strawberry  Plants 

Trn«-to-Naiue,  $1.23  per  100;  $5  per  500,  postpaid. 
In  1920  I  bought  l.Oni)  of  the  Originator,  Mr.  Louis 

GiHtoii,  and  paid  *200.  Alro  Vielnrv  Raenharrt 
Hardy  as  an  Oak.  »1.0O  per  * ICIOTy,  naSpOOrr) 

Dozen:  per  100.  post  paid.  Saud  for  catalogue 

None  like  It.  C.  S-  PRATT  Athol,  Maas. 


Place  your  order  early  and 
take  advantage  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  reduced  prices: 

35  plants .  $1.00 

50  "  1.25 

100  “  2.25 

200  "  4.00 

300  “  6.00 

500  “  7.00 

1000  “  .  12.00 

In  lots  of  10,(100  or  more, 
$10.00  per  thousand. 

My  plants  have  been  passed 
on  by  the  State  Inspeeto.-,  a- 
free  from  any  disease,  and  in 
fine  condition. 

I  give  you  us  reference  the 
Citizens  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  of  Indianu  Harbor,  In¬ 
diana. 

These  prices  postpaid. 
(Order  from  this  add  as  ii  will  not  appear  again.) 

Send  all  orders  to  J.  R.  BRANT,  Box  No.  11,  Heasville,  Indiana 


1  grow  nothing  but  Progres¬ 
sive,  and  have  20  acres  of 
I  hem  at  present  and  cun  sup¬ 
ply  any  amount  of  plunts  re¬ 
quired.  and  guarantee  that 
you  can  get  no  better  any¬ 
where.  We  dig  our  plants  in 
the  Spring  anti  they  will  bo 
fresh  when  they  reueii  you, 
and  will  grow  if  properly 
planted.  Progressive  starts 
hearing  right  away.  Instead 
of  waiting  until  next  year, 
and  hear  all  Summer  until 
the  ground  freezes  in  the 
Fall.  I  will  guarantee  them 
to  do  this  or  refund  your 
money. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS $35;7?p2°i?oo 

E  A  I'artiidge.  Maine,  say*:  "  Your ■Plain*  me  much  bet 
tar  than  what  tyour  high  priced  couu'rtitor,  put  out  at 
tv  i"c  the  cost.”  Free  Catalog.  C.  S.  rtaOUf.a**  20.Shs*rell.  Md 


PREMIER  The  Best  of  All  STRAWBERRIES 

ernn  In  our  offer  for  a  bettor  on*  Horn#  two  or  market. 
v»VU  Free  catalog  tell*  about  it  »ud  38  other  kind*. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  72E.  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


at  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogue  free. 

Sahabury.  Maryland 


OATS-'Byrl’i  Heavyweight” 

Tt-td  Wilis,  per-  hu.  Also  Early  mn  CORN.  Get  our  Jon'  price, 
-t'liqile  and  catalogue.  1 11(10.  Bl'lt'l  A  HOR8,  W»lro»*.  Ulilr 
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“January  Snow" 

The  thermometer  is  below  20.  the  wind 
n  gale.  After  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  weeks  of  fine  weather,  our  country¬ 
side  is  again  in  the  grip  of  a  stiff  nor’- 
wester.  For  geuuine  contentment,  picture 
me  a  farmhouse  wrapped  in  clouds  of 
blinding  snow.  Plenty  of  flour  and  sugar 
in  the  kitchen,  and  pork  in  the  outhouse. 
A  bookcase  of  Stevenson.  Kipling,  and 
Loudon,  and  the  mailman  with  his 
staunch  little  pony  struggling  from  out 
the  white,  shifting  curtain  to  bring  us  the 
news  of  the  day — -heroes  both.  In  touch 
with  the  outside  world  through  a  pair  of 
singing  wires,  and  congenial  housemates 
whom  we  may  touch  with  our  hands. 
This  may  he  a  fearful  storm,  blit  it.  is 
very  thrilling.  Heaven  help  those  crea¬ 
tures  who  live  out  in  the  snow,  and  grant 
them  food  to  stand  the  siege.  December's 
snow  was  soon  melted  hut  what  has 
fallen  today  will  be  with  ns  in  March. 
From  now  on.  the  white  silence. 

I  have  been  to  the  kitchen  to  assure 
myself  tlmt  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
flour  and  sugar  running  out,  and  look  in 
the  coffee  can.  Tiger  George  is  out  on 
the  window  ledge,  peering  through  the 
d i mined  into  the  room,  his  eicpres- 

sion  a  mixture  of  “Can  it  he  possible?” 
and  “Do  I  see  correctly?"  T  turn  the 


Many  ambitious  men  and 
women  live  only  half  a  life — 
and  don't  know  it 


<  Get 
Your 
Copy 


With  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  decent 
return  this  year— and  the  first  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy*  ■l*-VI#ldln«,  Northern-Grown 


No  person  whose  nerves  are  continually 
irritated,  whose  appetite  and  digestion  are  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  who  doesn’t  sleep  well  has  more  than 
half  his  normal  chance  for  success  in  life.  For 
weakness,  debility,  anemia  and  general  lack  of 
tone  are  a  serious  handicap  to  anybody. 

Those  who  drink  tea  or  coffee  are  often  suf¬ 
ferers  from  these  conditions.  Tea  and  coffee 
contain  caffeine,  a  substance  which  has  a  decided 
stimulant  action  on  the  nerves  and  brain  cells. 

Each  cup  of  strong  coffee  contains  about  as 
large  a  dose  of  caffeine  as  your  doctor  would 
ordinarily  give  to  a  very  sick  person. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  effect  of  giving 
this  stimulant  regularly  to  a  well  person  might 
finally  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  sick. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  a  very  common  cause 
of  irritation  and  enjoy  restful  sleep,  good  digestion, 
and  all  the  feeling  of  vigor  and  robust  endurance 
that  comes  to  healthy,  normal  people,  quit  tea 
and  coffee,  and  drink  Postum,  instead.  It  is  a  rich, 
coffee-like  cereal  beverage — perfectly  delicious! 

Order  Postum  from  your  grocer  today.  Drink 
this  fragrant,  aromatic  beverage  and  see  how 
much  better  you’ll  feel — able  to  do  more  with¬ 
out  becoming  fatigued — as  thousands  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  themselves. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boilingfor  20  minutes.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 


TRADE  V  MARK 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
best  in  »eeds— gives  cultural  directions 
— shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Fiald  Seeds 
in  which  you  ore  interested  will  bo  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today— lt*»  Free. 
I.  M.  ISBELL  *  COMPANY 

a  I  ■  Mechanic  St.  (SI)  Jackson,  Mich- 


Send  a  postal 
today  for 
your  copy  of 
this  wonder¬ 
ful  176  page 
seed  book 

Complete  information  about  all  vegetable  and 
flower  aeeda  (many  new  varieties),  plants.  I 
bulbs,  nursery  stock,  tools,  insecticides,  etc.  A 


Rtstv MAt/U.1#  / 


-V\  Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

m.  WM.  HENRY  MAUIE.  lac..  PHILA.,  PA. 
2153  Arch  Street 


h "fitly  ^ those  of  you  with  tviuler  fingers. 
Sure  aim.  that’s  the  secret  of  it.  Bump- 
in0'  against  those  rubber  posts  will  get 
you  nothing.  It  is  miieh  like  forming  in 
that  respect,  only  the  results  nre  quicker. 
The  trouble  with  farming  :is  n  game  is 
that  when  we  make  a  poor  guess,  it  takes 
a  whole  vent*  to  recoup.  However.  T  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  man  from  Florida  would 
differ  with  me  there,  and  say  that  in  Flor¬ 
ida  one  can  raise  a  crop  at  nnv  time  of 
year. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  here  to  the  place 
where  the  great  palm  leaves  are  waving 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  I  suspect  that 
just  at  present  the  man  from  Florida  is 
drawing  sojijp  unflattering  comparisons. 
The  snowdritt  in  front  of  the  garage  floor 
has  an  odd  peak  that  must  have  been 
fashioned  by  the  very  imp  himself.  That 
is  interesting,  but  this  morning  you 
couldn’t  opeu  any  of  the  outhouse  doors 
without  shoveling,  and  in  that  cold 
wind — well,  there  are  conditions  more 
pleasant,  T  admit.  Blit,  all  the  same,  it 
gives  you  au  appetite  for  breakfast. 

But  the  man  from  Florida  keeps  a 
cheerful  face,  even  when  the  frost  seems 
thick  enough  to  break  the  window  panes, 
and  he  wonders  if  thp  flame  can  actually 
freeze  to  the  hack  of  the  fireplace,  as  he 
once  was  told.  "Ah  don’t  want  to  freeze 
my  ears,"  he  explains,  when  pulling  down 
fur  parlappcrs  for  a  half-hour’s  work  out 
at  the  stable.  "Ah  can’t  see  how  those 
little  sparrows  out  there  keep  from  frecz- 
in’  on  the  roost.  l>ooks  like  their  feet 
would  freeze,  anyhow.  And  the  crows — ■ 
seems  like  they’d  starve  to  death,  there’s 
so  many  of  ’em.  What  can  they  find  to 
fill  their  crops?  An'  yu  say  potato  bugs 
Jive  through  just  the  same.*  It  certainly 
is  mighty  strange." 

Against  the  background  of  the  woods 
down  by  the  pasture  snowflakes  are  drift¬ 
ing  in  endless  procession.  Somewhere 
out  there  the  gurney  old  cook  pheasant 
is  leading  his  brave  little  band.  Gurney 
he  is,  because  many  a  hunter  lias  laid  in 
wait  for  him.  hut  never  brought  him 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Filled  with 
interesting  information  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers  and  orehardists.  Every 
variety  of  seed,  plant  and  tree  listed 
is  bucked  by  our  US  years  of  good 
reputation.  Making  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  new  friends  we  gain 
every  year  has  made  ns  one  of  tlur 
largest  seed  and  nursery  houses  ju  the 
world. 

Write — TONIGHT — for  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

N  urserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  130  Paincaville,  Ohio 


1 0%  to  50%  Actually  Saved  by  Buying  and  Planting 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


Live  Plants,  Bulbs,  Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  Best  Varieties.  Thousands  of  planters 
have  written  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  good  results  obtained  from  the  seeds 
and  plants  we  have  supplied  them  during  the  past  40  years. 

We  save  you  10  to  50  per  cent  on  your  seed  order  this  year,  by  issuing  a  plain, 
modest,  but  comprehensive  catalog,  reducing  production  costs,  and  by  being  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  profit.  Passing  these  savings  on  to  our  patrons  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  tested  seeds  (many  varieties  showing  germination  tests 
of  100  per  cent\  at  such  low  prices  that  you  will  be  astonished.  If  you  would  reap  profits 
and  happiness  from  gardening,  get  our  free  catalog  of  Best  Tested  Seeds  at  Lower  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded.  Thousands  of  free  cackets  to  be  given  to  our  customers. 


Famous  Wherever  Used 


HUGH E$ - H  U  3  A  M -ALABAMA 

Grown  where  it  originated,  under  Direct 
Supervision  of  H.  D.  Huglies.  the  original 
Discoverer  and  Distributor.  Genuine.  Uni¬ 
form  types.  Early  or  late.  Use  discretion. 


Bectuse  one  man  can  operate  without  help  ol  any  kind 


FDFF  A  /AMPLE  OF  SZl D 
JLKLLr  THIS  *0«0ERFUI  O.OVfB^ 

\tcldd  to  timer  as  much  or  other  eiovgi/y^ 
(great  for  5+ock,<?itbcr  pss+u 
or  hoi|  •  •V’er*-)  flu- 

■frih'our-*  Drouth  rer irUrvL^H 
5ejt  hon«i|  plant  tnovjy^ 

iHatet  ifour  s<  '*  * 

produce  more 

WQ.ITEX'J 


seed 

of  most  wondei-  j 
'  I  J  ciovoi*  ever  dis-j 

■  ■.✓’covered  -  Trtorolx  ies+vd  ■ 
^  iFxin  beqro-wn  ongwhere-- 
fcommerdea  Sq  farmers  edit¬ 
ors  etc.  -for  CookJe/^T 

WfQ.JV££  -ri.h-AT-  MfPe-MY* 
ALA6AMA  MU  BAM  CLOVEB  ASSN 

O  SOX  <*l  -  NtW8t(tN*«W 


Guaranteed  true  to  name 

It’s  a  satisfaction  to  know  you’re 
not  sowing  Red  Clover — Scott’s 
Mammoth  is  carefully  selected 
and  thoroughly  cleaned — it 


Our  New  Heater  increaie,  capacity  from  30  to  40$  by 
using  waste  heat.  Write  lor  Catalog;  state  number  of 
trees  you  tap. 

Sproul  Manufacturing  Co., 
_ DELEVAN.  N.  Y. 

\  Masters  Plant  Setter 

■iiivPf  Sanaa  La  bar— Saves  Expense 


W/M  and  thoroughly  cleaned — 
fs/M  goes  farther-  saves  weed  losses- 
increases  yields.  May  we  quote 
prices  and  send  Scott’s  Field  Seed 
Book  ?  1 1  tells  ’  ‘  H o w  to  know  good  seed.  ” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

22  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


To  build  new  business  we  will  send 
you  .Inal  Package  of  this  Won-  , 
oomil  Now  Tomato  and  <»ur  big  i 
nW-pM®  s.,d  »nd  bui-Mrr  I 

T,IU  how  In  plus,  plant  and  care  for  I 
jrardona.  aad  tAa  prtaaa  a rm  l.n,  J 
tKa„  .m  I  on. Ion',  M,  ,lrlti 

WL 

■fflvgpan'sssa  M 

■»«»  *9#  Ro*kf»r<  iiii.ow^M 


ECAUSE  it  gives  in  one  year  all 


■  I  Clovfjj  D  the  benefits  the  common  clovers 

I  /  //do  in  two.  Hubam  Ki;  become  "The 

I I  ’&£<  / 1"  World's  Greatest  N.  w  Plant."  This 

/  In  13  the  new  annual  white  sweet  clover. 

I  la  conjunction  with  The  DeG-rati 

/  a gS§M/  ,  Food  C orupany  of  DeGraff,  Ohio,  wc 

~S35£l5»/  j  have  grown  a  large  acreage  Unusual 
^ — ' j  opportunity  for  profit  in  1922  by 

growing  Hubam.  Seed  limited  and 
demand  great.  Write  tor  booklet  and  prices  on  this 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 

AMENTA  FARMS.  Amenia.  North  Dakota 


Your  name  on  a  postal  will*  bring  tlifc  story  of  how 
we  have  developed  n  strain  of  Number  Ninos  hard 
to  boat.  Hied  and  selected  continuously  for  11 
years.  If  you  grow  potatoes  you  should  send  your 

uume  today.  RILEY  BROS  .  Sunsytidr  Farm.  Semictt,  N  T. 


Glass  Cloth 


A  transparent  waterproof 
fabric  as  effictrnt  as  glass 
tor  hotbeds.  Catalog  free. 

Illndeu,  Nebraska 


Green;  tine  stemmed,  second  cutting;  at  lowost 
prices.  Prompt  shipment  bet  us  quote.  FARMERS’ 
ALFALFA  fROBUCIS  C8  ??«  Union  BMfl  ,  Syracuse  *  T. 
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^'QUALITY,' 


fertilizers  p' 


COLLINS  PLOW 

2044>Hamp«hU»St.lQuincy,  111* 


fertilizer  judgment 


With  the  farmer  of  today  it  isn’t  a  question 
of  using  fertilizers,  but  which  fertilizers.  He 
knows  that  intelligent  selection  of  the  right 
fertilizers  may  make  the  difference  between 
extra-profitable  and  just  ordinary  crops. 

Right  fertilizers — goods  correct  in  formula, 
complete  in  availability,  timely  in  action — are 
crop  insurance.  A  AC  Quality  Fertilizers  are 
founded  on  that  basis — as  an  honest  and  reliable 
aid  to  farming  success. 

The  discoveries  and  experience  of  such 
authorities  on  soil  fertility,  plant  feeding,  crop 
production  and  fertilizer  manufacturing  as 
Bradley,  Bowker,  Coe,  Stockbridge,  Liebig, 
Wheeler,  Crocker,  Lister,  Zell,  Hess,  and  others 
are  behind  A  A  C  Fertilizers  and  insure  your 
gQtting  the  highest  standard  of  quality. 

Whether  you  buy  fertilizers  under  the  A  A  C 
brand  or  in  bags  bearing  the  names  of  any  of 
the  well-known  subsidiaries  in  this  great  organ¬ 
ization,  you  can  be  sure  they  have  no  equal  for 
taking  the  uncertainties  out  of  farming. 

" How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers ”  It  a 
book  for  the  man  who  studies  fertilizers  and 
aims  to  use  them  intelligently.  Free!  Write. 

An  important  part  of  this  organization  is  its  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  II.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  R.  I. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  Bureau  carries  on  practical 
experimental  work  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  determine  just 
what  fertilizers  are  best  adapted  to  each  crop  and  locality.  WRITE 
to  this  Bureau,  in  care  of  the  office  nearest  you,  for  suggestions 
on  your  particular  crop  problems.  No  charge  or  obligation, 
t VR1TE  for  the  A  A  C  agency  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Atlanta  Baltimore  Boiton  Buffalo  Cincinnati  _  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Detroit  Hendtraoa,  N.  C.  Jacksonville  Los  Aafeles 
Montgomery  New  York  Norfolk  Raleigh  St.  Louis  Ssranaak  Etc. 

Address  nearest  office 


Famous  Frederick  Co.  Lime 


r” 

Everyone  loves  an  open  lire.  It  ts 
companion,  comfort  nut!  , ‘-friend:  Yet 
there  are  innnv  who  think  they  cannot 
enjoy  an  open  tire  because  they  fear  the 
house  has  no  place  for  it,  Our  old  friend. 
Clark  Allis  of  Orleans  County,  X.  Y., 
thinks  he  has  solved  this  problem,  for 
he  has  built  a  liroplaee  under  conditions 
which  the  wise  men  considered  impos¬ 
sible.  We  are  till  the  lookout  for  novel¬ 
ties  that  will  help  our  readers,  and  so  we 
asked  Mr,  Allis  to  send  a  picture  of  his 
fireplace  and  tell  us  about  it,  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  herewith,  and  here  is  the 
description  : 

My  wife  had  always  wanted  a  fireplace, 
but  there  was  not  a  place  in  the  house 
where  we  could  get  a  foundation  for  one, 
or  a  place  to  take  a  chimney.  I  never 
was  very  enthusiastic  over  a  fireplace 
until  one  time  we  visited  the  Tresutjuu 


flue  across  to  the  chimney  in  the  corner 
through  the  sideboard,  which  is  built  in. 
Were  l  to  build  another,  I  would  not  put 
in  a  damper.  I  have  a  damper.  This 
tireplaec  is  (i  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  high.  The 
opening  should  be  about  .‘5  ft.  long,  20  in. 
high,  ami  the  fireplace  20  in.  deep.  I 
have  one  row  of  bricks  high  at  the  bottom 
to  hold  the  ashes  in.  There  should  be  no 
bricks  or  any  projection  above  the  fire¬ 
place  for  several  inches.  The  nearer 
smooth  and  straight  Up,  the  better  the 
draft.  This  fireplace  has  an  oak  mantel. 
If  otic  should  use  a  marble  or  tile  instead 
of  wood,  this  could  set  directly  on  the 
flue,  and  would  utilize  lots  of  heat.  We 
have  the  Hue  covered  with  8  in.  of  mor¬ 
tar,  and  no  heat  ever  comes  through  the 
top. 

This  construction  proves  anyone  can 
have  a  fireplace  anywhere  in  a  house  and 
carry  the  smoke  Hue  up  or  across  in  any 
direction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
chimney  direelly  over  the  tire  plow.  Were 
I  to  build  another  one.  L  would  have  two 
or  more  swinging  cranes  built  in  to  use 
whim  young  folks  are  having  a  good  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  popping 


Farming  success 
depends  largely  on  good 


A  Built-in  Fireplace  Without  Direct  Chimney 


Indians  in  New  Mexico.  Everyone  had  a 
fireplace,  and  most,  of  them  a  fire  in  them. 
All  the  wood  was  staudiug  endways.  It 
was  so  attractive  I  began  to  wish  we  had 
a  fireplace.  I  woke  up  in  the  night  after 
I  returned  home,  and  by  morning  I  had 
this  fireplace  all  built — in  my  mind.  I 
told  the  architect  what  I  wanted.  He 
said  it  never  had  been  done  and  doubted 
whether  it  would  work  or  not.  After  we 
had  it  built  he  said  :  “You  have  one  thing 
different  from  any  tiling  in  the  world."  I 
put  a  hoard  in  (lie  fireplace  to  show  how 
we  have  the  wood  stand  endways.  Hack 
of  the  wood  is  a  frame  made  at  a  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Almost  to  the  ends  of  the 
space  there  is  a  leg  straight  down,  and 


Diagram  of  the  Fireplace 

about  0  in.  from  the  .floor  a  brace  leg 
comes  over  towards  the  front  to  hold  the 
frame  in  place.  This  frame  is  about  18 
in.  high.  From  each,  corner  post  there  is 
a  heavy  strip  of  band  iron  \yi.th  a  piece 
in  the  middle  sticking  out  the  front  about 
G  in.  This  is  to  keep  the  wood  standing 
up  Straight.  From  each  corner  is  an  arm 
bent  a  little  to  pull  around  and  hug  the 
sticks  and  hold  them  in  place  against 
the  center  piece.  We  stall'd  the  wood  up 
against  the  center  piece  and  throw  the 
arms  up  against  it  to  hold  the  wood. 
You  will  sec  the  arms  on  each  side.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  any  foundation 
under  the  chimney,  but  we  have  several 
thicknesses  of  asbestos  paper  on  the  floor, 
a  coat  of  mortar  to  set  the  bricks  edge¬ 
ways.  Have  this  layer  of  bricks  come 
out  in  the  room  as  far  ns  is  desired  for 
the  hearth  of  the  fireplace.  T  had  the 
corners  beveled  instead  of  being  square. 
This  makes  a  foundation  that  will  never 
heat  through, 

Hack  of  the  fireplace  I  took  the  wood 
out  of  the  partition,  leaving  no  wood 
hack  of  the  fireplace  at  all;  neither  lath 
nor  studding.  The  room  above  this  hail 
a  built-in  dresser  across  the  entire  end 
of  the  room,  so  we  could  not  take  the 
smoke  up,  but  I  took  it  in  uu  8-in.  square 


corn  and  evening  fun  of  anything  I  have 
ever  known.  I  like  this  form  of  holders 
for  shovel  and  tongs,  because  they  are 
out  of  the  way.  and  never  get  knocked 
over.  On  the  top  of  the  holder,  where 
the  shovel  is.  are  two  small  forks,  made 
after  old-style  forks  for  toasting  bread. 
We  use  these  to  handle  the  tire  with  much 
of  the  time,  instead  of  the  tongs. 

CLARK  ALLIS. 

“January  Snow” 

(Continued  from  page  103) 
hut  I  let  her  have  her  own  head,  and  she 
finds  the  track  somehow.  You  see.  it’s 
not  packed  down  very  good  yet.  In  fact. 
it’s  only  a  little  better  sleighing  than  it 
is  wagoning.  I’ve  got  a  lunch  here  in  the 
('Utter,  but  I  can’t  cut  it.  It’s  too  cold. 
Hut  you  call  bet  I’ve  got  an  appetite. 
Well,  I’ll  soon  be  up  to  where  I  eat  my 
dinner  So  long!” 

They  move  on  slowly  up  the  road.  The 
plucky,  short -logged  Jenny  meets  the 
head  on  wind  by  holding  her  nose  low  to 
the  ground,  and  they  are  soon  out  of 
sight  behind  the  snowflakes.  I  wonder 
sometimes  what  Jenny  thinks  of  the  whole 
performance.  She  seems  to  understand 
and  feel  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility, 
else  site  would  turn  about  and  run  for 
home.  Yet  site  wears  that  frost  on  her 
nose  and  eyelashes  as  if  it  were  a  badge 
of  honor,  which  it  is  to  thoughtful  people. 

Here  comes  daddy  with  the  mail.  Lit¬ 
tle  Jane  is  hoping  that  there  will  lie  a 
niis*  magazine  with  colored  pictures,  and 
if  Chore  is.  it  will  quietly  disappear  while 
the  grown  folks  are  looking  over  the 
newspapers.  When  mother  arid  father 
miss  it,  n  good  place  to  look  will  be  in 
under  mother’s  bed.  where  a  certain  little 
miss  may  be  found  Iving  on  her  stomach, 
heels  in  the  air.  busily  turning  the  pages. 

“Ob.  here  yon  are!’  is  just  like  saying 
“1  spy  !”  A  very  bashful,  red-faced  little 
girl  wiggles  out  and  runs  for  daddy.  “Ob. 
see.  daddy,  the  kewpie !“  Daddy  finds 
himself  staring  at  an  advertisement  of 
canned  soups,  but  he  is  very  apt  to  pick 
up  child,  magazine  and  all,  and  go  into 
the  rocking  chair,  where  little  Jane  will 
show  him  the  pictures  fro-n  cover  to  cover. 

Daisy  has  scrubbed  the  red  tile  In  front 
of  the  fireplace  until  it  glows  with  the 
flame :  but  now  site  is  rending  a  budget  of 
letters  front  home,  and  her  pleasure  is 
very  good  to  see.  A  book  lies  spread 
open  on  the  table,  an  invitation  to  travel 
in  far  countries,  and  there  are  tiinnv  more 
in  the  bookcase.  I  feel  quite  rich  as  I 
glance  round  our  little  group.  The  little 
house  does  not  even  quiver  as  the  gale 
roars  about  the  corners.  It  fits  into  the 
picture  of  contentment. 

MBS.  F.  H.  TJNOER. 


A  MINE  OF  WEALTH  TO  FARMERS 
- Manufactured  by - 

M.  J.  GROVE  LIME  CO. 

Lime  Kiln,  Maryland 


SUCCESS 

BUILT  ON 

gDLVAY 


arm -Success  rests 
quarely  upon  rich,  big 
roductive  soil.  Most 

tnd  needs  lime  to  keep  it  sweet^^^B 

nd  fertile.  When  you  lime— spread 
olvay— guaranteed  high  test  95%  carbon- 
tes — non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  ground  fine^B 
)  spread  easily  and  bring  results  first  harvest.^ 
/rite  for  FREE  Booklet.  ' 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

[)1  Milton  Ave.  Syracuae,  N.  Y. 
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A  Fireplace  in  Any  Home 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  OUR  MONEY-MAKING 
VARIETIES 

PREMIER  (Howard  17)— The 

Money  Making  King  of  all  early 
strawberries.  For  cither  Home 
use.  Local  Market  or  a  Shipping 
berry.  Premier  has  no  equal.  Has 
proven  to  bo  almost  frost  proof. 
And  the  most  productive  variety 
ever  grown.  Size  large  to  extra 
large  the  season  thru.  Red  to  the 
core,  with  quality  good  enough  for 
a  king. 

FORD — Is  a  second  Premier,  about 
ten  days  later.  Quality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  nearly  the  same.  These 
two  varieties  will  last  almost  the 
entire  season  and  top  the  market 
every  day.  Almost  frost  proof. 

TOWNSEND’S  BIG  LATE  (Imp.) 

Big  Late  is  the  finest  imperfect 
late  strawberry  we  have  ever  grown. 
As  to  quality,  ranks  with  Premier, 
and  Ford,  and  should  be  planted 
by  the  side  of  every  row  of  Ford. 
We  can  name  no  better  pair  of 
late  varieties.  Exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive  and  hardy.  Almost  frost  proof. 

PREMIER,  FORD,  BIG  LATE 

are  the  “BIG  3.”  We  recommend 
them  everywhere,  for  all  purposes. 

DR.  BURRILL  (Dunlap),  is  the 

next  most  profitable  berry:  a  won¬ 
derful  producer  of  medium  to  large 
good  quality  berries,  early  to  mid¬ 
season.  A  good  one  for  beginners. 

BIG  JOE  (Joe  Johnson)  is  one  of 

the  old  standard  medium  late  va¬ 
rieties.  known  everywhere  as  a  big 
producer  of  big  berries:  quality 
extra  fine. 

WORLD’S  WONDER— For  seven 

years  World's  Wonder  has  gone 
unchallenged  as  the  largest  straw¬ 
berry  grown.  Exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive,  good  quality  and  hardy. 

MISSIONARY  (Townsend’s) — One 

of  the  best  known  early  varieties 
for  the  South,  and  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  many  growers,  from 
Florida  to  Maine.  Especially  rec¬ 
ommended  for  hill  culture:  a  good 
one  for  the  beginner. 

I( LON  DYKE  -A  standard,  early  to 
medium  Southern  variety,  not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  North. 

GANDY — A  very  late  standard  va¬ 
riety  ;  does  best  on  low,  springy 
soil.  Quality  the  best  for  a  ship¬ 
ping  berry. 

CHESAPEAKE  is  considered  by 
many  to  bo  the  best  late  berry. 
We  think  it  third  best,  ranking 
next  to  Ford,  or  Big  Late,  and 
will  make  An  excellent  mate  for 
either  one.  Size  large  and  good 
quality.  Does  best  on  springy  soil, 
with  plenty  manure. 

PRES.  HARDING — We  have  grown 
this  berry  for  seven  years,  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  the  public  last  season. 
With  us  it  is  a  fine  late  variety, 
large  size,  dark  red  to  center,  and 
excellent  quality,  resembling  that 
of  the  old  Brandywine,  though  a 
much  hardier  plant  with  no  rust. 
We  believe  it  will  prove  a  winner. 

LUCKY  BOY  (Everbearing)— in  a 

great  many  sections  Lucky  Boy  is 
the  choice,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country.  Is  claimed 
to  be  the  biggest,  sweetest  and 
most,  productive  of  the  everbearing 
strawberries.  Recommended  for 
hill  culture. 

LUCKY  STRIKE  (Everbearing)  — 

Is  practically  the  same  as  Lucky 
Boy,  except  is  lighter  in  color.  A 
heavy  producer  of  fine  quality  ber- 
-ies.  Is  a  strong,  liardy  grower  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
and  recommended  either  as  an 
ever-bearer  or  8pring  cropper.  One 
of  the  most  productive  In  Spring. 
Many  of  our  customers  prefer  it  to 
any  other  over  bearing.  Prices 
greatly  reduced. 

PROGRESSIVE.  E.  B.— Progres¬ 
sive  is  probably  the  best  known 
of  the  ever-bearing  strawberries; 
was  the  first  good  one  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  and  is  best  for  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Is  a  heavy  producer 
of  small,  good  quality  fruit  for 
home  use  or  local  market. 

L  UPTON — Late — Lupton  is  one  of 
the  coming  late  varieties  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Large,  extra  firm, 
and  a  beautiful,  round  -  shaped 
berry:  a  strong,  liardy  grower. 
Recommended  wherever  a  good  late 
commercial  variety  is  wanted. 


PREMIER 


FORD 


TOWNSEND  BIG  LATE 


Frost  Insurance  Unnecessary  When  Townsend’s 

Big  3  Are  Planted 


Each  one  is  particularly  hardy  in  bloom.  Ordinary  frost  does 
not  affect  them.  Besides,  they  are  persistent  bloomers,  and  if 
partly  killed  a  new  set  of  blooms  and  buds  follow  in  a  few 
days  and  the  big  crop  is  insured  always.  Hundreds  of  growers 
testified  to  this  fact  during  the  last  two  years. 

Premier,  Ford  and  Townsend  Big  Late  produced  heavy  crops 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  duriug  the  last  two  years,  when 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  leading  standards  were  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  owing  to  very  late  freezes  and  frosts. 

From  our  own  testing,  and  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
from  our  customers  iu  every  part  of  the  country  we  have  selected 
these  three  varieties  as  our  big  three  money  makers  and  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  our  friends  everywhere. 

Premier  begins  to  ripen  early  and  fruits  a  long  season.  Ford 
is  medium  late  to  very  late.  Big  Late  is  a  late  imperfect 


bloomer.  The  three  cover  the  entire  season  from  early  to  late, 
lor  home  use  or  local  market  we  know  of  nothing  their  equal. 
For  commercial  use  they  lead  all  others,  in  our  opinion. 

Ten  thousand  to  15,000  quarts  per  acre  is  a  frequent  yield, 
with  net  profits  from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  depending  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  market. 

Premier  was  introduced  from  Michigan,  but  it  has  been  pretty 
well  proven  that  this  is  the  Howard  17  seedling,  and  we  believe 
that  in  all  fairness  to  the  Howards  it  should  be  called  Howard’s 
Premier. 

Ford  and  Townsend’s  Big  Late  are  introductions  of  the  Town¬ 
send  Plant  Farms. 

To  show  our  faith  in  the  big  three,  we  have  more  than  250 
acres  planted  to  these  three  varieties. 


TOWNSEND'S  That  plants  wil1  be  true  to  name.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous, 

pi  TAD  A  TVTXI717  Productive  plants.  Packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  growing 
uUAixAlM  IHH;  condition.  SAVE  A  WEEK— Mail  order  direct  from  this  Adv. 

Big  Berry  Profits  from  Townsend’s  Choice  High  Grade  Plants 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  and  start  you  right  by  selling  you  a 
grade  of  plants  tiiat  will  produce  from  50%  to  100%  more  and 
better  fruit  than  the  average  strawberry  plants  sold.  We  are 
plant  growers,  not  dealers.  Every  plant  is  dug  fresh  for  your 
order  from  our  stock  of  millions,  which  are  mostly  grown  on 
new  land.  All  plants  are  fully  selected  before  setting  in  our 
propagating  fields,  and  again  when  they  are  dug  fresh  for  your 


order.  Packed  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Town¬ 
send  sons,  and  it  is  seldom  plants  fail  to  reach  destination  in 
good  order  and  to  produce  the  Big  Crops  of  Big  Red  Berries 
which  there  is  always  a  ready  demand  for. 

We  have  selected  a  list  of  36  varieties  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  cream  of  the  strawberry  family  at  this  time,  sixteen  of 
which  arc  briefly  described  on  this  page. 


105  . 

WARNING 

LISTEN! 

The  crop  of  strawberry  plants 
is  the  shortest  for  years.  Owing 
to  the  unusual  dry  summer 
many  sections  of  the  country 
have  practically  no  plants  at 

Notwithstanding  we  have  the 
largest  acreage  we  have  ever 
grown,  we  expect  to  be  sold  out 
much  sooner  than  usual. 
BEATEN  OUR  OWN  RECORD 
As  to  quality  plants,  we  have 
beaten  our  own  record.  We 
have  the  finest  plants  this  year 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Take  onr  advice  and  order 
early  while  we  got  “  ’EM  IN 
STOCK.” 


A  beautiful  illustrated  Catalog  mailed  on  request 

more  full^  describing  our  list.  Also  lor  the  convenience  of  our  Orapevinos  Iioses  et<*  If  von  wwh  to  innin^A 


PARCEL  POST  RATES  ON 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 


1  and  2 — Figure  10c  per  100  plants  or  less. 
“ — Figure  15c  per  100  plants. 

per  100  plants, 

per  100  plants, 

per  100  plants, 

per  100  plants, 

per  100  plants. 


4 —  Figur 

5 —  Figure 
0 — Figure 

7 —  Figure 

8—  Figure 


20c 

25c 

30c 

35c 

40c 


OUR  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
STRAWBERRY  GARDEN 

100  Best  Early  100  Best  Everbearing 

100  Best  Miclseason  100  Best  Late 

Delivered  to  your  door  for  only  $5.50 


I^CKy-goy 

NATURAL  SIZE 


Price  List  of  Townsend’s  High  Grade 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Instructions  for  Determining  the  Cost  of  Plants 

Beneath  the  varieties  iu  each  column  below  is  a  complete  scale 
•  ?,rules  ,  applies  separately  to  each  individual  variety  listed 
in  that  column. _  If  plants  are  wanted  of  more  than  one  Variety, 
figure  each  variety  separate  same  as  though  you  were  ordering 
only  one  sort. 


COLUMN  1 


DR.  BURRILL 
GANDY 
KLONDIKE 
MISSIONARY 
SEN.  DUNLAP 
WARFIELD  (Imp.) 
BICv  JOE 


25 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1.000 

5,000 

10.000 


Plants. 
Plants. 
Plants. . 
Plants. . 
Plants. . 
Plants. . 
Plants. . 
Plants. 
Plants. . 
Plants.  . 


$  .50 

.75 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 
3.00 
5.00 

23.50 

45.00 


COI.FMX  2 


PREMIER 

FORD 

LUPTON 

AROMA 

EARLY  JERSEY  Gt. 
EARLY  OZARK 
FENDALL  (Imp.) 
GIBSON 
GLEN  MARY 
HOWARD  17 
HAVE RI. AND  Imp. 
KELLOGG  Frize  Im 
NIC  OIIMER 
PARSONS  BEAUTY 
PAUL  JONES,  Imp. 
SAMPLE  (Imp.) 

BIG  LATE  (Imp.  i 
WM.  BELT 


COLUMN  3 


BUSHEL  BASKET 
CAMPBELL  S  Early 
PROGRESSIVE 
SUPERB 

WORLD’S  WONDER 
TRES.  HARDING 
HORSEY 
MASCOT 


2d 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1,000 

5,000 

10,000 


Plants.  . 
Plants.  , 
Plants.  . 
Plants. 
Plants. . 
Plants.  . 
Plants. . 
Plants. 
Plants. . 
Plants.  . 


;  .oo 

.S5 

1.50 
2.15 
2.S5 

3.50 
4.00 
7.00 

33.75 

05.00 


2d 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1,000 

5,000 

10,000 


Plants. 

Plants. 

Plants. 

Plants. 

Plants. 

Plants. 

Plants. . 

Plants. 

Plants. 


$  1.00 

1.50 

2.50 

4.50 

5.50 

6.50 

7.50 
15.00 

ro.oo 


Plants.  .130.0 


From  one  to  five  thousand  plants  the  1,000  rate  applies ;  from 
five  thousand  plants  up  to  10.000  the  5,000  rate  applies. 

PRICES  OF  CHESAPEAKE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

25  Plants . $  .75  250  Plants . $  3.00 

50  Plants .  1.00  500  Plants .  5.00 

100  Plants .  1.75  1.000  Plants .  10.00 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 


W ;  E.  Drake,  Lewis  Creek,  Ind., 

writes 

I  have  got  the  finest  straw¬ 
berry  patch  in  country.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  sent  to  others 
to  get  their  plants.  ‘T  got 
them  beat  a  block.”  I  enclose 
a  picture  of  the  patch. 

""  TESTIMONIALS 

Townsend’s  Plants  Best 

I  have  used  your  plants  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Always  found  them 
satisfactory  and  the  best  plants  I 
evei  bought.  Last  year  they  were 
better  than  ever. — Frank  Knowles. 
Ohio,  Dec.  20tli,  *21. 

Every  Plant  Lived  and  Growed 
I  set  our  800  your  Dr.  Burrill 
last  Spring:  every  plant  lived  and 
growed.  Many  have  made  remarks 
that  it  is  the  finest  bed  they  ever 
saw. — Frank  Littlefield.  Maine. 

Townsend’s  Plants  give  us  best 
satisfaction :  always  reliable.  — 

Levin  T.  Howe,  New  York. 

Best  Patch  He  Ever  Owned 
Writes  Mr.  Geo.  Welch  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  The  plants  purchased  of  you 
last  Spring  made  the  best  patch  I 
ever  owned.  This  is  going  some. 
For  Mr.  Welch's  net  profit  from 
one  acre  of  our  Dr.  Burrill  last 
season  was  $1,815.00. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Boone  of  Virginia  writes 

Your  plants  were  received  on 
time  in  fine  •  condition  and  fine 
plants.  And  notwithstanding  the 
very  dry  Summer  made  excellent 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Rush  of  Pennsylvania 
writes 

Been  buying  my  plants  from 
- ,  Mich.  Two  years  ago  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  yours  as  a  test. 
After  fruiting  both  last  year  will 
say.  no  more  Michigan  plants  for 
me.  You  saved  me  money  going 
and  coming. 

1  Harry  Thorpe.  Pennsylvania,  writes 
Townsend's  plants  and  Town¬ 
send's  service  good  enough  for  me. 

Henry  C.  Sergei.  Pennsylvania, 
writes 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
your  plants  last  year.  They  were 
the  best  plants  I  ltave  ever  re¬ 
ceived.  In  spite  of  the  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  I  have  a  fine  stand. 

Mr.  L.  E.  See  of  Rhode  Island 
writes 

Just  finished  my  half  acre  of 
berries;  netted  me  $1,378.00  What 
do  you  think  of  this  for  a  starter? 

I  expect  to  double  this  next  Spring 
when  my  Premier  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Townsend’s  plants  and  Town¬ 
send's  service  for  me. 

Mary  Thomas  of  Illinois  writes 
From  a  small  Townsend  garden 
we  picked  320  quarts  of  berries  for 
our  grocer.  He  paid  us  40c  per 
qt..  and  we  had  all  the  Delicious 
berrier  for  four  weeks  we  could 
use.  We  set  only  300  plants.  This 
was  your  Girl’s  garden. 

John  Figgs,  Massachusetts,  writes 
Townsend  plants  have  done  won¬ 
ders  for  us.  We  are  Townsend 
"boosters”  You  ltave  received 
many  orders  we  have  thrown  your 
way.  We  have  tried  plants  from 
all  over  the  country.  But  hone  as 
good  as  Townsend's  plants  here. 

Mr.  Clarence  Kepple  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  writes 

We  got  an  order  of  14.000  plants 
from  you  people:  plants  were  fine 
and  we  are  well  pleased. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Shuman  of  Pennsylvania 
writes 

Gentleman — I  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  reporting  the  great  success 
from  your  plants.  They  are  the 
hardiest  and  most  prolific  plants  I 
have  ever  grown.  I  had  quite  a 
nice  crop  of  berries  last  Fall  from 
the  Progressive.  X  want  to  try 
.vour  Lucky  Boy  in  the  Spring. 


Orders  booked  when  one- 
third  of  amount  accom¬ 
panies  the  order.  Balance 
may  be  sent  any  time  before 
shipment. 

Reference — Any  bank  or 
commercial  agency  in  TT.  S. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON: 

Growers  of  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants ,  Grape  Vines  and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants 
25  VINE  STREET  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

We  recommend  Parcel  Post  shipments  on  all  orders  of  lOOO  plants  or  less.  All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  go  just 
about  as  cheap  as  by  Parcel  Post  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Zones.  4th  Zone  up,  it  is  cheaper  by  Express  on  large  orders. 
All  Express  Companies  have  given  us  good  service  for  the  past  two  years.  For  Parcel  Post  charges  see  Table  above] 

PURCHASERS  TO  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARCES 


LUCKY  BOY  and  LUCKY  STRIKE  (Everbearing) 

12  Plants . $1.50  250  Plants . $  10.00 

25  Plants .  2.50  500  Plants .  15.00 

50  Plants .  3.50  1.000  Plants .  25.00 

100  Plants .  5.00  5.000  Plants .  100.00 

Late  iu  season  please  give  second  choice. 


ALLENS 

PLANTS 


CARDEN  SEED 


I  WmksiMJBl  4m 


January  28,  1022 


Cultivating  Wild  Grapes 

Can  the  wild  grapt'  he  cultivated  on 
uplands?  All  the  wild  grapes  I  have 
seen  grow  ou  the  hanks  of  streams  and 
marshy  places  amongst  trees,  hushes,  etc. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  ho  large  and  more 
juicy,  aud  make  ft  more  delicious  jolly 
than  the  cultivated  kinds.  Arc  the  (’on- 
cord.  Clinton,  and  Worden  the  most  eul- 
t  halt'd  in  general?  Could  earlier  results 
and  prolific  fruit  hearing  he  obtained  by 
transplanting  four  year-old  vinos?  Would 
they  stand  the  shock,  by  proper  pruning 
and  cultivation?  R.  e.  b. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  wild  speeies 
growing  under  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
as  along  stream  channels  and  in  swampy 
locations,  will  retain  the  same  vigor  and 
fruitfulness  when  transplanted  to  drier 
locations.  The  various  species  thrive  un¬ 
der  widely  different  soil  moisture  con¬ 
ditions.  The  fact  that  the  ones  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  growing  whore  they  are  is  an 
indication  that  their  root  systems  are 
adapted  to  moist  conditions.  Some 
speeies.  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  medium  to  very  dry  soils. 

Tines  four  years  of  age  can  be  success¬ 
fully  transplanted  if  carefully  done,  but 
the  surer  and  most  desirable  plan  is  to 
plaut  one  or  two-year-old  roots.  Many 
cultivated  varieties  of  grapes  are  capable 
of  producing  fruit  that  will  make  as  fine 
jellies  as  has  been  produced  from  the 
wild  sorts.  Concord  and  Worden  are  the 
two  most  widely  planted  American  varie¬ 
ties.  Clinton,  in  some  localities,  is  rather 
common.  F.  E.  G. 


The  Importance  of 
Good  Seeds 
and  Where  to  Get  Them 


The  importance  of  breeding  and  pedigrees  in 
live  stock  is  welt  understood. 

Tbe  refining  and  breeding  by  careful  selection 
for  years,  in  seeds,  and  thus  obtaining  pure- 
tired,  pedigree  types  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  is  of  quite  as  great  importance  as  pure¬ 
bred  live  stock. 

Those  who  spend  tbe  time  and  labor  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  Held  for  planting,  including  the  cost  of 
and  labor  In  handling  fertiliser,  the  subsequent 
cultivating  and  harvesting,  want  to  know  that 
the  seeds  planted  arc  the  best  obtainable. 

If  the  seeds  are  Northern  grown  they  produce 
earliest  rropa.  If  grown  from  pedigree  strains 
the  erop  should  be  abundant  and  of  ilnest  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  earliness  and  quality  that  brings  the 
big  money  at  market,  and  It  Is  on  crops  of  this 
kind  that  the  grower  makes  money. 

The  Joseph  Harris  Company  operate  large  seed 
farms  at  Coldwuter,  N.  Y.,  near  Rochester, 
where  for  years  they  have  been  breeding  up  im¬ 
proved  type#  of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
the  same  as  purebred  stock  Is  produced,  but 
Infinitely  greater  care  is  required  In  this  work. 

All  th \8  la  done  on  tile  farm,  at  minimum  ex 
pense,  tne  seeds  sold  only  "From  the  Grower  to 
the  Bower,”  the  price  tn  most  cases  is  lower 
than  the  cost  of  ordinary  seeds. 

Harris’  Seeds  are  tested  for  vitality  and  the 
percentage  of  germination  marked  on  the  label, 
so  the  planter  may  know  exactly  bow  to  sow, 
with  the  greatest  economy.  No  otiier  seedsmen, 
we  believe,  does  thts.  It  is  typical  °f  the 
thoroughness  and  carefulness  with  which  things 
are  done  at  Harris’  Morcton  Farm. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  THINGS 

BUTTERCUP  SWEET  CORN,  the  sweetest. 
Larger  and  sweeter  than  U olden  Bantam  aud  more 
delicious,  eight  to  twelve  rows,  very  prolific,  lb. 
30  cts. ;  PERFECTION  CUCUMBER,  long,  hand¬ 
some,  solid,  crisp,  the  best,  pkt.  10  cts.,  BEN¬ 
DER  MVKKMKl.ON,  large,  firm,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  pkt.  lO  cts.;  KING  OU  DENMARK 
SPINACH,  stands  10  days  longer  than  any  other 
kind,  pkt.  10  cts.;  HARRIS’  I’EPPKU,  very 
curly,  heavy  hearer,  large  fruit,  mild  flavor, 
pkt.  10  eta.  EXTRA  EARLY  Karlina  TOMATO, 
earlier,  better  than  the  ordinary  Karlina.  Fine 
color,  shape.  Does  not  crack,  pkt.  10  cts. 
SCOTIA  BEANS,  most  delicious,  tender  strlng- 
lesa  beans.  Few  lulls  will  supply  family,  Vi  pt. 
25  cts.  HOT  WEATHER  LETTUCE,  large,  firm 
lipnds,  tender,  fine,  o*.  15  cts.  MO  ft  ETON  1’INK 
ASTER,  a  beautiful,  clear,  deep  pink.  pkt.  15 
cts.  HARRIS  GIANT  ZINNIA,  5  in.  diameter, 
4  in.  deep,  flowers  early  and  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  mixed,  pkt.  15  eta. 

The  total  price  of  all  the  above  Is  $1.50. 

We  Will  send  tills  entire  collection,  for  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes,  for  one  dollar,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  our  50- cent  collection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS 
without,  extra  charge.  You  save  a  dollur  and 
get  a  choice  collection  of  seeds. 

Our  new  catatoi/ue  tor  Jf/Sz  describes  new  varieties 
and  improved  strains,  not  to  he  had  elsewhere.  Send 
for  a  copp.  It  is  fret.  It  will  help  you  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  garden  and  better  crops. 

The  demand  Tor  our  seeds  usunlly  exceeds  the 
supply,  so  ordpr  early  and  thus  Insure  having 
what  yon  want. 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Hardy  and  Annual  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 
Special  list  for  Market  Growers. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

Drawer  M  Coldwater,  New  York 


Profits  this  year*  must  come  from 
‘more  stuff  from  each  acre’ — not 
from  ‘high  prices’.  Start  right — sow 
good  seed!  It  never  costs  much  more, 
and  always  pays  better.  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  Pay  because  they’re  extra  good 
grades — that’s  why  you  should  sow 
them.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

New  Catalog  Free 

You  ought  to  have  one.  It  give  the  details  on  all 
Farm  Seeds.  Complete  instructions  for  Soy  Beans — 
Alfalfa— Field  Peas— Pasture  Grasses— Grain,  etc. 
Offers  Maine  Potatoes.  We’ll  gladly  send  Seed 
Samples.  Mention  this  paper.  Write  ug  today. 


Very  best  quality. 
Northern  -  grown. 
American  Seed  — 
free  from  weeds. 
Tested.  Sound  ger¬ 
mination.  All  va¬ 
rieties— lied,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Alsike,  Crim¬ 
son.  Sweet,  White, 
new  ‘Hubam’  an¬ 
nual.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  no  sale. 


7  kinds  —  "side’  and 
1  tree  ’  types.  All 
good  yielders. 
Clean,  heavy  seed. 

"Shad  el  and  Cli¬ 
max”  very  unusual 
sort  yielded  100 
bu.  per  acre.  Hardy 
Btiff  straw.  Lotus 
send  Bamples. 
FREE. 


Alfalfa  “North- 

______  west 

brand  hardiest 
Strain  —  unusual 
grower —  insures 
success  of  your 
stand. 


Com  10  kinds. 
__  Ensilage 

and  husking  types. 
H  e  a  v  y  producers. 
High  germination. 
Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


99.50%  Pure 


D.B.Brand 

Alfalfa,  Clover 


Pruning  Grapes  in  California 

I  would  like  you  to  let  me  know  how 
they  prime  grapevines  in  California.  I 
hear  they  grow  new  wood  every  year. 

New  Jersey.  f.  d. 

Probably  the  far  greater  number  of 
vines  in  California  are  pruned  annually 
back  to  spurs  or  short  ennes  that  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  trunk  and  arms  of  several 
years’  growth.  The  height  of  the  trunk 
varies  considerably  in  different  vineyards, 
from  a  few  inches  up  to  10  or  12.  The 
new  growth  is  supported  by  short,  stakes 
placed  close  to  the  trunks.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  trellis  of  posts  and  wires  is 
utilized.  Thus  the  new  wood  grown  each 
season  is  solely  the  canes.  Aside  from 
the  trellis,  the  Catawba  is  grown  in  the 
same  manner  in  Central  New  York  under 
the  high-renewal  method  of  training. 

F.  E,  G. 


The  Highest  Grade  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket,  American  Northern  Grown, 
absolutely  hurdy  and  vigorour, 
tested  in  our  own  laboratory  for 
purity  and  germination,  and  sold 
u  nder  our  famous  10-<  1  ay-mo n  ey-bac  k- 
if-you-want-il.  guarantee  subject  to 
any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

D.  B.  Northern  Grown,  Dry  I, aud  Alfalfa, 
99.60%  Pure,  at  612.00  per  bu. 

I)  B.  Minnesota  Grown,  Gi-ntiini'  Grimm 
Alfalfa.  99.74%  Pure,  at.  $H2.0ii  pc.r  bu 
D.  B.  Red  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover, 
averaging  well  above  99.60%  Purity. 

J>.  B.  Timothy,  99.70%  Pure,  and  Fancy 
Alsike,  at.  extremely  low  prices,  as 
these  seeds  are  cheap  this  year. 
Dibble's  Natural,  Recleanod  Timothy 
and  Alsilte  Mixture,  average  Alsike 
17%,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds,  at  14.25 
per  bu, 

The  Seeding  Bargain  of  the  Year 

and  a  full  line  of  Grasses,  Vetch, 
Rn.pe,  Field  Peas,  Oats,  Harley,  Corn, 
etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes— over  100.000 
bushels  in  stock. 

As  prices  constantly  fluctuate,  we  issue,  daily, 
o  special  Price  List  which  we  will  gladly  mail 
you  with  our  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  liberal  Sam¬ 
pled  of  our  own  Karin  Seeds  lor  testing— FREE. 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Fulls,  N.  Y. 


On  page  938  ,T,  C.  C.  asks  for  a  “cure” 
for  leaky  tank.  I  have  had  so  much 
trouble  in  that  direction  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  him  that  in  my  opinion  a  lining 
of  sheet  copper  would  solve  the  problem 
and  give  an  odorless  and  tight  tank,  and 
as  copper  is  low  in  price  now  it  ought  to 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
wflk  you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
Jk*  crop,  and  you’ll  find  it  a  great  help 
fyyw  in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
ar  lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
IFriVe  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

lSFifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Grow  Strawberries 


Unequalled  as  a  cash  crop.  Have  paid  well  every  year  since  long 
before  the  war.  $600  toSl.OOOprofitperacreis  not  unusual.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  for  the  home  table. 

Start  rloht.  Our  Plants  are  dug  from  a  rich,  loamy  soil. 
Vigorous  and  healthy.  TVs  Bhip  fresh  plants,  true-to-namcand 
properly  packed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  Allen. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1922  tells  how  to  grow  big. 
luscious  Strawberries  for  market  and  table.  Describes  the 
Premier— best  of  all  Strawberries— Progressive  Everbearing, 
which  will  yield  until  heavy  frosts,  and  many 
othere.  Write  today  for  free  copy,  RVnHIkj 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  MAUMJ 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Twelvero  Yellow  Flint  Corn 

If  you  are  interested  in  yellow  flint  field 
corn,  try  our  New  Twelvero,  it  yields 
double  the  old  8-rowed  and  just  as  early. 
Every  kernel  planted  will  produce  twelve-rowed 
cars  ten  to  twelve  inchci  lonE-  Wc  recommend 
Twelvero  to  those  who  want  an  exceptionally  good 
State  Corn.  Pk.  75c.,  bu.  (56  lbs.)  $2.50, 

Double  Yield  Golden  Bantam 

Twice  or  three  limes  as  many  ears  to  the  sulk  as 
the  old  kind.  S»me  famous  flavor  and  quality. 
Many  other  new  and  improved  vegetables,  farm 
seeds  ind  flowers  pictured  and  described  in  our 
easily  read  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  1922.  It's 
free — send  for  It. 

Hart  &  Vick,  Seedsmen 

55  Stone  Street  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

we  have  been  supplying  trees  and  plants  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ;  and  wo 
number  by  thousands  the  ever-increasing  list  of  our  friends  and  patrons,  Catalogs  free  upon 

request.  T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  P.  O-  Box  No.  110,  Perry.  Ohio. 


OOD  SEEDS ! 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 


Luscious  Hardy  Berries 


completely  aatlatoctory  n«  tne 
Gibson.  Produccn  consistently 
blit  yield,  lforric*  large  and 
uniform.  Del ieiou*  flavor.  Ex¬ 
cellent  canning  qualities. 

Get  better  acquainted  with  thts 
splendid  berry.  Write  today  for 
t«)o  catalog  and  price  list. 

DASH  NURSERY  CO. 
ipt.  14  _ Bridgman,  Mlch.| 


-None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors' addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


^  Isbell’s  Bell 
Brand  Garden  Seeds  are  V-gHrBgj 
Michigan-grt,  >  Hardiness  -h 1  r  J\ 
and  early  maturity  are  bred  hM  L.  wi 
Into  them  through  43  years  of  vm  p  As. 
selection  nnd  development.  (fMmgsSSS1 
Planting  Isbell's  seeds  is  the  s5^*rv 
fust  step  toward  a  big  profit-  ^  % 
able  gurden. 

Pat  nine  FfOO  Isbell’s  1922  Seed  An* 
UdldlU^  *1  cc  nual  —giving  vnluuble 

information  about  seeds  and  gardening, 
and  quoting  direct-from-grower  prices, 
sent  free  on  request. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

620  Mechanic  St.  (32)  Jackaon,  Mich. 


*  To  Make  Crops  Pay 

There's  a  Urown'a  Auto-Spray  that  w  ill 
suit  you.  40  styles- -hand,  traction  aim 
power.  All  have  non*  clog  nn'pU'iao1' 
cndlesa  trouble!.  I  wail  |>y  Experiment 
Stations,  and  over  750. nno  farmers,  s»r- 
dinvrs.  etc.  Sand  today  (or  catalog  and 
Cornell  Spraying  Guide— both  Jree. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.  Rocbtstcr.  N.  Y.  , 


NEEDHAM  CROWN“;:3 

rD  AIM  nDII  I  C  prices.  Also  Mot-juice 
Lb  rC  A I  PI  U  I\  ILL  9  1  jder  Mills  and  Fruit 
Presses.  Write  today  for  catnloir  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Bo«  lit.  PHELPS,  N,  Y. 


Illustrated  (?iituln|t  Five. 
AI.DKiliUK  SONS  I  Wires,  N.  V 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Cornell  11  Seed  Corn 

No.  115-40.  Cornel!  heavy  weight  potatoes,  icrown  from 
certified  seed,  $1.50 a  bu.  OIHTIIU  l  *ltM.  Stanley,  K.  I. 


GRAPE  VINES  IS  W!rK,S 

catalogue  ready.  Kuii-oni  Farm,  Itox 


r  P  I  ■  V  I  and  A  mage  1  Strains,  tmriieh 
rOfoale  l./V.  L-  •  C«  h  l>auc  Seed  from  select¬ 
ed  heads.  Sample  Free.  C.  X  STAFFORD,  Rout#  3.  Cortland.  NT, 

P  R  I  N  T  E  D  100  envelopes  &  1*KI  let  terheads,  Jt.  SO,  post- 

STATIOI4ERY  pd.  Sump.irec.  All KlU  WHiTNCT,llllc*ttCt-.N.V, 


HOTOGR.  A  PH  8  COPIED.  Kodak  finishing 
UNO  ENLARGING.  Write  (or  prices.  GOOD  STUDIO  Dunkirk. NX 
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Rubber  Dubbin  Waterproof inq 

FOR  ALL  LEATHER  *  ** 


GUARANTEED-  To  keep  leather  soft,  pliable  as  a  glove,  adds  50?  to  the  wearing 
qualities  Dubbin  your  boots.  No  more  wet  feet  No  more  colds  orpneumonia. 
Rubber  Dubbin  supplied  by  the  Government  to  tbe  Boys  overseas  Ask  them, they 
know  it  will  keep  your  feet  dry.  Enough  for  three  pairs  of  heavy  boots  mailed  postage 
paid  50  c. money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Reference  BATAVIA  BANK 

RAYLEO  SPECIALTY  Co.,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Census  Bureau  has  announced 
that  the  two  Eastern  Shore  counties  of 
Virginia,  Aoeomae  and  Northampton,  are 
the  wealthiest  counties  of  their  size  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  done 
by  potatoes  and  push,  business  organi¬ 
zation  and  business  energy  and  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  managers.  These  two 
counties  have  always  been  famous  for 
sweet  potatoes.  In  the  old  flays,  before 
steamboats  and  railroads  had  reached 
them,  they  shipped  their  sweet  potatoes 
to  Baltimore  in  bulk  in  sailing  vessels. 
They  have  learned  better  now..  But 
oven  after  the  railroad  reached  them  they 
did  not  prosper  till  they  were  wise  enough 
to  organize  a  selliug  and  distributing  ex¬ 
change,  which  has  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful  organization  of  the  kind  iii  the  United 
States.  Irish  potatoes  have  largely  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  area  the  old  sweet  potato  crop, 
though  the  sweets  are  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lected. 

They  do  not  rush  their  produce  into 
the  great  Eastern  cities,  hut  have  dealers 
who  handle  their  stuff  in  every  town 
North  which  can  take  a  carload  or  more 
at  a  time.  They  were  wise  enough  in 
the  beginning  to  pay  a  liberal  salary  to 
a  manager  of  experience  and  capacity  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  a  low-priced  man,  and 
they  have  never  bad  reason  to  regret  it, 
and  they  pay  for  effective  work  in  every 
department  of  the  business.  Every  sea¬ 
son  at  l he  elose  the  profits,  except  enough 
cash  to  mu  another  season,  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  stockholders  in  proportion 
to  their  shipment.  Anyone  can  he  a 
stockholder  by  buying  a  share  of  stock  at 
$5,  and  they  keep  the  stock  from  becom¬ 
ing  speculative.  The  organization  ships 
annually  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  pro¬ 
duce.  They  keep  the  price  of  stock  down, 
but  cannot  keep  down  the  price  of  real 
estate.  Every  acre  that  comes  into  mar¬ 
ket  is  grabbed  at  once,  and  an  outsider 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  buy  land 
there. 

What  interested  me  in  Northampton 
was  the  absolutely  clean  cultivation  and 
the  inevitable  green  Winter  cover  on  the 
land.  Being  truck  farmers,  they  keep 
only  one  or  two  family  cows,  and  hence 
have  small  pastures.  But  they  are  real 
pastures,  with  heavy  sod  of  grass  and 
Alsike  clover  and  no  weeds.  I  did  not  see 
a  daisy  in  a  pasture  in  lower  Northamp¬ 
ton.  In  fact,  one  of  the  company  re¬ 
marked  that  if  they  even  wanted  any 
weeds  they  would  have  to  import  the  seed. 
It  is  tin*  finest  instance  of  the  value  of 
well-managed  business  organization  in 
soil  culture  and  marketing. 


Electric  Supplies 

WHOLESALE 

prices 


"  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty— Oversize  30x3i  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland -’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves  renlneec 


Bt/yS!  Pt  Write  for  nurS  pecin 

I  'V  c 

iff  j  on  Klonlnc 

Supplier,  nlao  Ciitu- 
on  Fixture*. 
/  Automobile  I'ntter- 

ie«,  8  torn  ire  llnttery 
Flirts  find  Hon  sc 
Ijightinir  Plants. 
In  writinp.  give  items  in  which  you  nre  mtcreated. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Rattoriea  nnd 
Houao  Lifrhttnf?  Plants  to  cover  sections  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Best  jobs  are  constantly  offered  our 
graduates  because  irained  from 
A  to  Z  under  our  perfected  system 
“in  overalls”  in  our  complete  shops. 
Individual,  personal  instruction. 

Earn  big  money  as  engine  expert, 
shop  foreman,  or  engineer,  etc. ;  or 
have  a  business  of  your  own.  18  years 
of  success;  7,000  graduates  making 
good.  New  classes  now  forming. 
Write  or  call  for  catalog  and  terms.  , 

CLEVELAND  AUTO  SCHOOL 

1808  E.  24th  St.,  Clevtland,  Ohio 


$20  00 
23.00 
25.00 

27.50 

28.50 
29.00 

29.50 


We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Reference  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
t%f^Bataoia,  JV.  Y. 


Make  Your  FORDS  ONI  Into  a 
3-PLOW  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 

<W>y  for  fuff  /nf*rtn»r*on 

a  Bates  Machine  and  Tractor  Company  , 

H  198  Benton  St,.  >OUET.  ILLINOIS,  USA. 


MAKE  MONEY  SAWING 
WOOD  THIS  WINTER 

In  spare  time.  CutMemda 
a  day.  Fur  own  use  or  to 
sell.  Any  aUe  logs.  Cheaper  IB  (u 
and  better  than  them  aU.  BW 


"Lumber-Jack’ 


DOMEX  Log  Saw. 


Come*  complete;  ready  to  bolt  your  own 
■mall  engine  on.  Or  we  cun  supply  engine 
at  »cry  low  price*.  Onlr  outfit  with  ad- 


_  ,  r  .- -  Only  outfit  with  ad- 

■  justAhle  stroke,  IS  In.  tnMin.  otherlm- 
f  proremsnts.  Booklet  FREK.  Write  today. 

DOMEX  W  DEPT  B-6  BVITALO 


PURE.  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  BY  TEST 

A  complete  and  pnntt.-ihle  f'  t  tllittci  r<u  all  jrt-owlng 
crons,  fruit.  toUm-cuniiil  truck  triowlng,  tup  dressing 
and  needing  down.  Agents  W anted.  l\>rre*pr>mlenee 

Invited.  Address  JOHN  JOYNT,  Lsekssw.  Ontsris.  C»n. 


Staking  Potatoes 

pad  in  Tar.  R.  N.-Y.  for  May 
■  on  staking  potatoes  by  John 
I  decided  then  and  there  to 
We  hud  three  rows  16  feet 
Flake.  These  were  planted 
at  the  time  I  read  Mr. 
e  (June  1)  were  in  hud, 

- ».  They  had 

hilled  up  well,  nnd 
I  selected  some 
r  twine 


The  Best  Fertilizer 
Cheapest — Insures 
Best  Results 


Roberts1  artiel.. 
with  a  few  bunches  of  bloom 
been  hoed  four  times, 
had  not  yet  fallen  over 
stakes,  hunted  up  enough  blade: 
for  one  row.  and  waited  for  a  rain,  as 
the  ground  was  too  hard  to  drive  the 
stakes,  June  10  the  middle  row  was 
staked.  The  first  week  after  staking  was 
hot  and  dry.  the  temperature  ranging 
around  1)0  degrees  every  day.  The  second 
week  was  showery,  hut  so  hot  that  rain 
falling  in  the  morning  was  all  gone  by 
evening.  The  first  good  rain  we  had  fell 
the  niffht  of  Juno  124.  Then  more  hot* 
dry,  windy  weather.  No  rain  from  June 
-4  till  July  15.  when  we  had  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  rain,  lasting  nhout  an  hour.  This 
came  too  late  to  help  the  potatoes.  The 
vines  dried  up,  looking  as  though  they 
were  ripe.  So  I  .lug  the  “crop"  Jnlv  31, 
nnd  from  the  145- foot  row  took  exactly 
one  pound  of  little  potatoes,  Not  one 
potato  was  larger  than  an  egg  The 
1'f‘tato  crop  in  this  section  was  small  this 
season,  however,  and  as  I  believe  the 
weather  is  responsible  shall  try  staking 
some  again  this  year.  clara  Gordon. 

Brown  Co..  O. 


F.S. ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 


gen  fertilizer  to  use  whore  immediate  re¬ 
sults  are  desired.  It  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  plant  foods.”  To  neglect 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  is  to  invite  failure 
am]  loss 

To  insure  best  results  use  200  lbs.  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  to  the  acre,  just  as 
growth  starts,  on  all  vegetables  and  fruits  : 
on  seeded  crops  such  as  grains  and 
grasses,  use  1(K»  lbs.  broadcast.  All  low 
grade  commercial  fertilizers  are  too  low 
in  available  nitrogen  to  secure  best  crops 
that  will  bring  best  prices.  Insjst  on 
knowing  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers  you  buy. 

A  valuable  work  on  fertilizers  can  he 
had  without  cost  by  writing  William  S. 
Myers.  Director,  25  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  providing  the  crops  grown 
are  stated.  The  addresses  of  fertilizer 
dealers  who  handle  Nitrate  of  Soda  will 
be  supplied. — Adv. 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Richmond,  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C 
Columbus,  Ga 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Lynchburg.  Va 
Washington,  N.  C. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala 
Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial 
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SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

FABRIC  1  CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7  50 

30x3 
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8.00 
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9.50 

15.00 
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CHEVROLET 


with  a  thick,  biting  smoko.  Slowly  wo  the  white  man,  and  we  do  not  fear  him. 
thawed  out  the  ink  and  the  rollers,  but  Tear  his  clothes  off!” 

Sol  never  on  me  near  us.  Then  the  colonel  I  fully  expected  to  have  this  command 
and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  knew  that  carried  out.  but  Sol  called  from  the  inside 
we  were  up  against  a  labor  strike.  1  did  and  the  dog  slunk  back  under  the  house, 
not  find  the  Southern  people  inclined  to  where  he  lay  snarling  as  I  opened-  the 
drive  or  force  the  negroes  to  labor.  They  door  and  looked  in.  There  was  only  one 
seemed  more  to  regard  the  black  people  room.  They  evidently  did  their  cooking 
as  children,  to  be  humored  and  treated  over  the  open  fire.  A  broken  table,  two 
with  patience  so  long  as  they  were  not  or  three  old  chairs,  a  trunk  and  a  bed. 
disrespectful.  Colonel  O’Brien  was  in-  At  the  upper  end  of  this  bed  was  a  long 
dined  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  play  the  row  of  block  faces — coal  black  they  were, 
part  of  philosopher.  I,  being  young  and  with  gleaming  teeth-  For  Sol  and  his 
less  well  informed,  felt  like  rushing  into  entire  family,  his  wife  and  six  children, 
the  place  whew  angels  and  experienced  had  all  climbed  into  bed  as  the  most  sen- 
persons  hesitate.  So  I  went  after  Sol,  sible  piece  on  such  a  day. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  "Come  on,  Sol.”  I  called;  "we’re  wait- 

Very  few  who  read  this  have  ever  seen  ing  for  you!” 
a  "cabin”  such  as  "sheltered”  the  ordi-  “Well,  boss,  I’se  been  studyin’  ’bout 

nary  colored  family  40  years  ago.  The  that.  Dis  bed  is  the  only  safe  place  for 
house  where  Sol  lived  was  built  of  logs.  Christian  people  dis  day.” 

A  good  share  of  the  "chinking”  between  "But  Sol,  what,  about  our  subscribers? 
these  logs  bad  fallen  out.  Several  of  the  Suppose  they  miss  their  paper?" 
boards  which  formed  the  floor  were  broken  ‘‘I  reckon  they  ain’t  no  kin  of  mine, 
and  warped.  The  door  hung  so  that  there  boss.  I  ain’t  obligated  to  them.” 
was  half  an  inch  of  open  space  between  "But Suppose  you  lose  your  job?” 

its  lower  end  and  the  sill.  The  house  "I  ain’t  worryin’  ’bout  dat.  I’se  de 

itself  stood  about  two  feet  off  the  ground  only  man  in  dis  town  what  can  run  dat 
on  posts.  This  space  was  open  and  press.  I  ain’t,  heard  it  runnin'.  is  I? 
showed  a  collection  of  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  When  I  do;%  I’ll  study  ’bout  dat." 

The  wind  swept  through  the  cracks  arid  It  was  like  many  other  “strikes” — not 
under  the  house.  Surely  here  was  a  fresh-  so  much  for  wages  as  for  “improved  con- 
air  family,  if  there  ever  was  one.  As  I  ditions,"  and  there  was  no  way  of  fixing 
reached  the  yard  a  tierce  brown  dog  ran  the  press  building  so  if.  would  match  that 
out  from  under  the  house  and  stood  in  my  bed  for  comfort.  But  that  last  remark 
way.  lie  had  the  hind  legs  of  a  hound,  of  Sol’s  gave  me  my  cue  as  a  strike- 
the  thick  shoulders  of  a  bulldog,  the  head  breaker. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


"Someone  tells  vie  that  you  once  broke 
up  a  labor  strike.  //  that  is  so,  I  wish 
I you  would  tell  how  it  was  done.” 

I  gel  that  question  from  a  manufac¬ 
turer  who  calls  himself  a  farmer  because 
he  owns  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  pro¬ 
duces  such,  an 'expense  that  he  eair  avoid 
paving  a  good  share  of  his  income  tax. 
I  do  not  like  to  pose  as  a  strike-breaker. 
We  have  had  several  small  strikes  on  this 
farm.  but.  I  have  usually  managed  to 
strike  them  out  before  they  made  any 
home  run.  On  a  farm  where  mother  and 
the  girls  and  the  hired  help  organized  t<> 
demand  fair  conditions  for  work  and  com¬ 
fort.  I  think  they  could  win,  now  that 
women  are  voters.  The  .strike  that  I  had 
a  baud  in  was  not  on  a  farm,  hut  in  a 
small  town  in  Mississippi  many  years 
ago.  When  I  finished  college  work,  I 
went  Smith  to  work  on  a  small  agricul¬ 
tural  paper.  It.  was  a  rather  foolhardy 
thing  for  a  poverty-stricken  young  fellow 
to  do.  You  might  call  it  "The  Romance 
of  a  Poor  Young  Man.”  Ntew  England 
and  the  Puritans  were  not  very  popular 
in  the  South  at  that  time:  it  was  only  a 
few  years  after  the  "carpet-bag”  govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  now  very  much 
like  a  joke  for  a  young  Yankee,  who  had 
never  seen  cotton  growing,  and  never 
handled  negro  labor,  to  go  into  the  heart 
of  the  South  and  tell  those  ruined  plant¬ 
ers  bow  to  run  their  farms. 


At  any  rate.  I  went,  and  had  many  and 
strange  adventures.  Our  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  was  a  small,  one-story  brick  building. 
Behind  it  was  another  small  building,  also 
of  brick.  It  was  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  band-power  press,  with  barely 
room  to  squeeze  yourself  around  it.  It 
was  part  of  my  jdt>  to  feed  the  white  pa¬ 
per  into  this  press  while  Sol  turned  the 
crank  and  and  kept,  the  machine  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Sol  was  a  gigantic  colored  man. 
several  degrees  blacker  than  the  ace  of 
spades.  I  have  seen  men  of  all  colors  and 
shades,  from  white  to  shoe  blacking,  but  I 
never  saw  a  more  powerful  human  being 
than  Sol.  lie  must  have  been  at  least 
six  feet  five  inches  tall,  with  a  chest  like 
a  barrel,  and  long  arms,  like  the  piston 
rods  on  a  steam  engine.  He  was  not.  fat — 
just  about  230  pounds  of  solid  bone  and 
lean  meat.  Once  two  good-sized  colored 
men  were  fighting  on  the  street.  This 
fight,  was  not  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
prize  ring.  These  fighters  backed  off  and 
butted  into  each  other  like  a  couple  of 
rams,  with  a  crash  like  an  automobile 
accident.  Sol  came  along  while  they  were 
fighting,  and  promptly  collared  both  of 
them.  One  be  tossed  over  the  fence  and 
the  other  went  into  the  gutter,  where  he 
la-  with  the  breath  knocked  out  of  him. 
Then  Sol,  without  a  word,  went  slouch¬ 
ing  on  his  way.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
talking  as  l  did  about  that  "70  foot  tree,” 
but  I  would  be  inclined  to  back  that  black 
man  against  any  two  horsepower  engine 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  used  to  stand  on  the 
box  feeding  in  those  papers  and  watch 
Sol  as  he  Lurried  that  press.  Stripped  to 
the  waist,  in  hot  weather,  his  black  skin 
glistening  with  perspiration  and  great 
bulging  muscles  rolling  like  waves  over 
bis  back  and  arms,  be  seemed  something 
more  than  a  man.  lie  would  glance  up 
at  me  as  I  stood  admiring  him.  and  grin 
until  the  entire  lower  part  of  his  faefe 
seemed  tilled  with  beautiful  while  teeth. 
I  was  young  then,  and  thought  it  an 
abominable  freak  of  nature  that  this 
man’s  skull,  above  bis  eyes,  has  been 
completely  ossified  before  it  fully  filled 
out  and  made  room  for  the  front  part  of 
the  brain.  For  if  the  head  of  this  giaut 
had  been  developed  as  symmetrically  as 
his  body  bad  been,  he  might  have  turned 
the  thought  of  the  world,  instead  of  mere¬ 
ly  turning  the  press.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  that  magnificent  frame  and  those 
lteinitiful  teeth  could  ever  be  produced 
from  the  food  which  SoL  consumed.  For 
he  seemed  to  eat  nothing  but  fat  meat, 
corn  bread,  a  few  cow  peas,  and  such 
candy  or  ginger  cakes  as  he  could  buy 
with  his  saving'-.  Sol  knew  less  about 
science  than  1  did  of  ancient  Saxon,  but 
he  had  the  idea.  When  I  asked  him  how 
lie  came  to  be  so  big,  lie  grinned  and  an¬ 
swered  : 

"1  reckon  it  must  be  de  water,  b<>ss. 
Dat  white  stuff  is  terrible  strong,  an’  I 
alius  was  a  terrible  water  drinker.” 

He  was  right.  It  was  the  lime  water, 
for  be  lived  on  a  limestone  ridge.  Champ 
Clark  boasts  that  the  biggest  and  best 
men  in  both  armies  of  our  Civil  War  came 
from  the  limestone  countv  which  starts  in 
Kentucky  and  runs  sou.n. 


The  low  pric^  of  the  new  Superior  Chevrolet  gives  you  the 
opportunity  for  the  most  satisfactory  and  enduring  invest¬ 
ment  in  transporation  that  you  can  make.  This  car  has  the 
rugged  qualities  you  need  in  the  country,  combined  with 
unusual  operating  economy.  It  is  a  satisfactory  investment 
because  the  purchase  price  includes  complete  modern  equip¬ 
ment — “nothing  to  buy  but  the  license.” 

Twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 


f.o.6, 

‘Flint 


Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  explain  the  new  features  of  the  Superior 
Chevrolet — or  write  Dept.  140  for  catalog  and  other  information. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


More  than  4,000  Chevrolet  Dealers,  Retail  Stores  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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I  stood  looking  at  this  kindly  mun  and 
remembered  n  strange  thing.  lie  had 
stood  with  his  regiment,  on  Marye’s 
Heights,  at  Fredericksburg,  when  my 
father,  with  his  company  behind  him,  had 
charged  up  the  hill.  Perhaps  Colonel 
O'I'.rien  had  fired  the  fatal  shut  !  Who 
knows?  lie  had  told  me  about  the  fight. 

“They  were  fine.  men.  When  they 
found  they  couldn’t,  reach  ns,  they  stood 
up  and  shook  their  -.sts  at  us.  We  hated 
to  shoot  them.  If  they  had  only  gone 
round  the  side,  they  could  have  driven  us 

Mill  ” 

“Colonel,”  T  said,  “I  think  T  know  the 
psychology  of  Sol’s  mind.  I  think  I  can 
get  him.  Let's  take  up  these  forrtis  and 
«tart.” 

“But.  who  will  run  the  press?” 

“I  will ;  at  least  I'll  start.” 

He  snorted  at  that.  Jr  wasn't  a  white 
man's  job,  he  said,  and  T  couldn't  stand 
it.  anyway.  But  he  was  game,  and  finally 
we  carried  up  the  forms  together  and 
fitjed  them  into  the  press.  The  colonel 
said  he  did  it  hint  to  humor  me,  but  he 
lit  his  pipe  anil  mounted  the  box  to  feed 
iri  while  I  took  hold  of  the  crank.  The 
press  was  still'  and  clumsy  from  the  cold, 
and  as  I  turned  the  crank  th‘-  old  machine 
sent  out  a  wheeze  and  clatter  IhnL  went 
ringing  all  over  the  little  town.  I  counted 
the  papers  as  the  press  tossed  them  out. 
I  had  set  my  task  at  50  papers  before  I 
stopped  for  breath,  but  l  had  no  idea  how 
hard  l he  job  was.  At  3i>  my  back  and 
arias  were  ready  to  call  another  labor 
strike,  but  I  struggled  on.  Just,  at  40 
a  black  face  peered  in  at  the  door,  and 
there  stood  Sol.  lie  had  gone  to  bed 
with  his  clothes  on.  and  had  made  a 
quick  toilet. 

The  press  stopped  right  there. 

"Sol.  you  black  rascal.”  growled  Colo¬ 
nel  O’Brien,  "where  you  been  at?” 

"Sorry,  boss,  hut  t  reckon  T  overslept. 
I  hear  that,  press  a-goin’.  I  reckon  it 
done  waked  me  up.  There  ain't  nobody 
goin’  to  run  dis  press  but  me." 

How  he  did  make  that  press  hum! 
What  an  issue  we  printed  on  that  cold 
day!  I  call  it  a  triumph  of  psychology. 

Some  time  later  I  was  in  a  store  where 
a  dozen  men  were  talking.  As  they  saw 
me  they  stopped  talking  and  looked  quite 
embarrassed.  Later  one  of  them  told  me 
they  were  discussing  my  strikebreaking 
about  as  follows: 

“They  tell  me  that  Yankee  done  make 
a  nigger  go  to  work.” 

“What'd  he  do,  shoot  him?” 

“Xo;  didn't  do  nothin’  to  him.” 

"Just  like  a  Yankee.  Bow'd  he  make 
a  nigger  take  up  his  job?” 

“Went  and  done  it  himself,  an*  when 
the  nigger  heard  him.  he  come  a-runnin’.” 

"Htth  !  Too  nmeh  work  for  me!'* 

T  have  lived  some  years,  ami  have 
found  two  things  to  he  true.  Tf  you  want 
things  done,  you  must  do  it  voureelf .  The 
reason  why  the  politicians  and  handlers 
and  educators  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
pleasant  things  of  life  is  because  we  have 
said  :  “Huh  !  Too  much  work  !” 

ir.  w.  c. 
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to  cover  cost  of  packing 
and  advertising,  and 
we'll  send  your  size  in 
this  genuine 

ULTRA  STYLISH 
TOP  COAT 

l  for  auln  Bnd  street  wear. 
Made  of 

1—  Genuine  Aeroplane 

Cloth— a  beautiful  rirli 
gray. 

2—  Cloth  doubled;  back 
I  to  bark  and  vulennizod  to- 
I  griher  to  keep  out  wind 
K  and  cold. 

1  S— Smart  Style.  Big 
J  patch  pocket*,  Ad- 
■  just  able  sleeve  straps. 
j  Big  collar  that  turns 
\  Up  military  style. 

j  4-  Double  ond  Triple 

,1  slltctmd.  Iteinforecdlfor 
I  Inn*  wear. 

|  S'  Absolutely  water- 

cl  proof,  You  run't  totem 
*  l  water  fhrouwh  thta  « nr- 
yA  moot  wltli  a  lioset 
2  I  JI5MC8  34  to  4G. 

•  <By«tch'»*r  Dlonatiro  over 
BUlt  you  are  now  wc/trinw, 

Sand  Only  50c  with 
coupon  bolow  and  pay 
balance  of  $3.98  and 
poatago  on  arrival. 

When  tmnt  arrives  try  it 
on  and  compare  it  with 
rosin  at  double  our 
price.  Money  back  if 
you  want  it. 


On  Arrival 


“For  Solid  Comfort 
Give  Me  the  Overland” 


—  COUPON 

Box  187,  Essex  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

1  will  |/»y  balance  wbeu  coat  reache*  m 


National  Coat  Co. 

1  endow*  fiiic.  ] 
Iriaa  not  lid*. 


Name 


The  Triplex  Springs  of  the  New 
Series  Overland  smooth  out  the 
jolts  of  country  roads  and  give 
easy,  restful  riding  everywhere. 

Most  farmer  -  owners  get  25 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline, 
and  high  mileage  for  oil  and 
tires. 

Completely  equipped  when  you 
buy  it.  A  good  investment! 


Address 


TOURING 


f.  *.  b.  Toltdn 


Roadittr 


Sedan 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


New  Prl« 
For  Short 
Time  Only 


SAVE  MONEY 


-'ey  0ur  Biflgest 
and  Best  Log  Saw 


REA  D/NG  BORE  EERT/UZER  CO. 
READ/ A/G.  RA. 


DIRECT 
To  YOU 


This  low  cash  price  easily  eaves  you  tl5  to  ISO. 
Comes  complete — ready  to  use.  Big  surplus 
engine — all  the  power  you  need.  Lever  Control. 
Geared  outfit.  Lateat  improved  WITTE. 
Tree  Saw  Attachment  at  amall  cost  extra. 
Sold  on  Lifetime  Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms. 
W rite  at  once  for  catalog,  or  wire  order  from 
this  advertisement.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1894  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York , 
General  Agent,  Stale  of  Vermont, 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg.,  Recheiter,  N.  Y. 
*  -  -  PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Paoltnej,  Vt, 


The  wool  situation  is  such  that  t ho 
individual  mill  is  being  literally  forced 
back  Into  the  sheepman’s  section,  and  the 
small  slaughter-house  must  eventually 
follow  close  on  its  heels;  not  that  there 
is  necessarily  any  connection  between  the 
two,  But  the  meat  situation  is  not  appre¬ 
ciably  better  than  the  wool  situation,  and 
the  American  farmers  who  produce  these 
things  demand  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  themselves  be  clothed  in  some  of 
their  own  wool  and  fed  on  some  of  their 
own  beef  and  pork. 

A  recent  incident  serves  well  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  point.  Mv  neighbor  shipped  two 
beef  cows  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  about 
(5rt  miles.  After  the  freight  was  paid  he 
received  AS3  for  the  two.  They  would 
dress  at  least  !H)0  lbs,  of  good  beef,  for 
which  he  received  considerably  less  than 
4  cents  per  lb.  At  the  same  time  I  paid 
28  cents  at  a  restaurant  for  a  small  slice 
of  roast  beef — not  over  two  ounces.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  roast  beef  on  the 
table  is  worth  more,  slice  for  slice,  than 
a  live  cow.  but  that  fact,  hardly  seems  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  paying  m.v  neighbor 
a  fraction  over  3  cents  per  ]|>.  for  hie 
meat  and  charging  me  S2.2S  per  lb.  for 
hi  in  r.  Does  it  require  a  profit  of  over 
6,009  per  cent  to  kill  and  cook  a  cow? 
And  if  this  he  only  a  legitimate  gain, 
does  it  not  belong  to  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duced  that  meat  during  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  rather  than  to  the  distributor 
who  placed  it  on  the  table  within  a  week? 
Most  assuredly  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  the  producer  to  own  his  own  slaugh¬ 
ter-bonce.  storage  plant,  etc.,  and  lie  must 
eventually  do  so,  else  he  will  he  forced 
out  of  business  by  the  city  profiteer.  Any 
farmer  with  any  vision  at  all  must  see. 
not  so  very  far  in  the  future,  either  peas¬ 
antry  or  independence;  and  if  his  brain 
has  not  become  entirely  useless  from  lack 
of  exercise  he  will  bestir  himself  and  take 
the  necessary  trouble  to  gain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  resulting  prosperity 
which  is  his  birthright,  and  of  which  he 
is  deprived  by  the  foulest  of  treachery  and 
deceit.  m  ks.  e.  m.  a. 


If  you  want  Healthy  Trees 
spray  with 

Mechling’s 


I’HOUSANDS  of  truit  growers 
have  used  it.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  one  who  does  not  think  it 
the  best  oil  he  has  ever  used. 

It  cleans  up  the  trees  by  killing  insects 
and  eggs  during  the  dormant  seasou  and 
has  a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  the 
general  health  of  the  tree. 

It  is  mechanically  perfect.  It  mixes  read¬ 
ily  at  any  temperature,  and  always  stays 
mixed. 

If  j/our  dealer  does  not  carry’  our  line 
write  us  direct. 

MECHL1NG  BROS.  MF’G  CO. 

Camdan,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Boitaa,  Mass. 


Hardie 

Triplex  Sprayer 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  uf  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.*Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  eountrios  in  the  Uuivevt»l  Postal  Union.  82,04.  equal  Lo  $8.  Cd.,  or 
gl,  murks,  or  in-.,  frolic*  Remit  in  wtonuY  order.  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tins  paper  is  backed  by  arespon- 
niblc  dr:  son.  W«  use  everv  postabto  iiree/iutic*!!  ami  a<lmit  the  auvertiKUlt  or 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure.  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribe  is  sustained  by  trusting  any  delilieinte  :  windier,  m-ospon- 
sil.l-  advertisers  or  mislead  mfc  advert isemwals  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  putdi.-ly  exposed.  We  are  nl.-o  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilTf  ivnees  miatakws  between  our  aiibserlbem  and  lionest, 
resnonsiblf  bouses.  w  bet  tier  advertisers  or  not,  W«  v,  lUmply  use  onr  good 
oile  rs  to  Ibis  end,  but.  sill’ll  cases  should  licit  li"  confused  with  dislionost 
trttTisuotiotiy.  Wo  protect  -ill  iso  Tiber?  ngaiust  rogii’S.  hut  wo  will  not  ho 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tilt*  complaint  must  be  sent  to  US  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  translation  and  ti>  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  Tim  Kurai.  New- 
Youkkii  when  writing  the  advertiser. _ _ 


The  r.  N.-Y.  is  a  great  favorite  here.  Even  the 
hired  man  hunts  for  it.  every  Saturday  night,  and  is 
disappointed  if  it.  fails  to  arrive.  ,T.  n.T. 

BUT  why  put  in  the  word  “even’'— grammatically 
an  “intensive  particle"?  If  wo  cannot,  interest, 
the  hired  man  and  make  him  an  inspired  mair,  we 
are  falling  short  of  our  opportunity! 

1  saw  a  picture  in  The  li.  N.-Y.  of  a  lad  on  the  back 
of  an  <  >.  I.  C.  hoar ;  also  noted  your  caution.  Knowing 
that  a  terrible  accident,  which  occurred  to  my  son. 
My  i  •nil  A.  Wakefield,  November  20,  1021.  when  he  was 
hificii  by  our  O.  I.  registered  boar  while  handling 
him,  might  help  someone,  I  write  this.  lie  went  to  a 
hospital  and  was  given  best,  of  care  and  doctors,  hut  an 
infection  set  in  and  he  died  December  20  from  effects 

of  bite.  A.  C.  WAKEFIELD. 

Massachusetts. 

PEOPLE  often  send  us  pictures  of  little  children 
mounted  on  hogs  or  bulls.  It  usually  makes  a 
pretty  picture,  and  no  doubt  there  are  older  people 
close  at  hand  to  save  the  child  in  ease  of  danger. 
Still,  we  always  feel  uncomfortable  at  such  pic¬ 
tures.  We  do  not.  under  any  circumstances,  permit 
our  little  children  to  play  with  large  animals.  A 
l.oar  or  a  hull  may  seem  gentle  and  good-natured,  hut 
they  cannot,  be  trusted.  At  times  they  are  dangerous 
to  anyone,  and  by  nature  they  are  treacherous,  'they 
are  not  safe  companions  for  a  child,  and  there  js 
danger  in  leading  people  to  think  they  cun  he 
trusted. 

* 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  York  State  prohibiting  a  man 
from  sending  a  dressed  hog  to  New  York  City  by  ex¬ 
press?  I  sold  a  purchaser  in  New  York  City  a  pig 
weighing  1*0  lbs.,  kept  it  until  Deiemher  20  before 
butchering  it.  When  I  took  it  to  express  office  at  Hun¬ 
ter.  X,  Y..  to  ship,  they  would  not  let  me  ship  it.  saying 
they  had  no  right  to  do  so.  as  New  York  City  would 
jot 'no  hogs  in  their  city  without  a  permit  from  a  State 
inspector.  It  would  cost  me  ns  much  to  get  an  inspec¬ 
tor  here  from  Albany  or  New  York  City  as  I  would  get 
for  pig.  This  surely  is  a  slow  way  to  get.  producer  and 
consumer  together.  ,T.  E.  R. 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  State  has  no  law  to  prohibit  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  dressed  hog  to  this  city.  Yet  many 
of  our  readers  are  asking  this  same  question.  How¬ 
ever.  if  the  shipment  runs  through  two  States  it 
comes  into  "interstate  traffic”  and  requires  a  permit 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  For  instance,  the  Erie  and  the  West  Shore 
roads  run  through  a  small  corner  of  New  Jersey  in 
order  to  reach  this  city.  A  dressed  hog  coming  by 
either  road  would  be  considered  an  interstate  ship¬ 
ment.  and  no  express  company  would  accept  it  with¬ 
out  the  permit  from  the  national  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  shipment  could  have  gone  over 
the  New  York  Central  without  trouble.  It  is  purely 
a  case  of  red  tape — a.  form  of  penalty  for  traveling 
a  few  miles  in  the  good  State  of  New  Jersey. 

* 

1  notice  what  vnu  have  been  raising  with  the  farmers 
of  York  State,  and  I’m  glad  of  it;  hope  you  will  keep 
right  on.  in  your  capacity  of  farm  teacher.  How  are 
we  going  to  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  fond  without 
a  strong  country  population?  Walter olcott. 

( Ynineotieut. 

WE  cannot  “have  a  full  supply  of  food  without 
a  strong  rural  population.”  We  cannot  have 
a  strong  rural  population  unless  country  people  are. 
reasonably  contented.  They  cannot  he  reasonably 
contented  unless  they  can  feel  that  they  receive  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor.  There  can  he  no  fair 
return  for  their  labor  until  the  farmers  receive  more 
than  -So  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  They  will 
not  receive  more  than  that  until  the  entire  system 
of  transportation  and  distribution  is  made  over  and 
the  useless  middlemen  are  eliminated.  We  have 
preached  that  doctrine  for  years.  Very  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  it  until  the  idea  found  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  farmer’s  brain.  Now  we  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  trying  “to  break  down  our  entire  system  of 


trade  and  destroy  all  middlemen."  We  all  know  that 
there  must  he  dealers  and  handlers  in  our  present 
system  of  distribution.  We  have  never  dreamed 
of  cutting  out  all  of  them,  but  we  do  believe  that 
about,  half  of  them  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The 
world  would  lie  bettor  off  if  they  went  at;  other  work 
and  permitted  more  direct  dealing  between  producer 
and  consumer.  By  stating  this  belief  over  and  over 
we  seem  to  have  earned  the  reputation  of  raising  the 
fiery  crop  attributed  to  us.  We  shall  keep  right  on 
raising  it.  Twenty  years  ago  we  figured  the  size  of 
the  farmer’s  dollar  at  35  cents.  The  government’s 
investigations  now  show  it  to  be  2,7  cents.  That  is  a 
gain  of  one  postage  stamp.  It’s  encouraging,  and 
the  stamps  will  come  faster  in  the  future  if  we  all 
slay  by  the  job. 

* 

A  EUROPEAN,  traveling  in  this  country,  studying 
agriculture,  wants  to  know  where  ho  can  go  to 
learn  how  our  system  of  farm  education  has  influ¬ 
enced  farmers.  If  he  had  the  time  for  it,  his  best 
plan  would  he  to  go  into  a  dozen  widely  separated 
communities  and  make  a  personal  canvass.  Let  him 
take  a  ear  and  drive  from  farm  to  farm,  interview¬ 
ing  people  nl  their  homes,  without  preparation  or 
influence.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  his  best  plan 
would  he  to  attend  “Farmers’  Week”  at  Ithaca  on 
February  12-17.  There  he  could  see  several  thousand 
farm  people  come  to  spend  n  week  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  They  will  be  the  more  intelligent  class 
of  farmer.1) — for  the  most  part  men  and  women  of 
superior  qualify.  They  will  mostly  be  community 
leaders,  and  will  give  the  finest  evidence  of  what 
agricultural  education  can  do  for  (lie  people. 

'  * 

ERE  AFTER,  in  the  discussion  of  school  ques¬ 
tions.  and  especially  of  consolidation,  we  must 
print  the  name  of  the  contributor  with  the  article. 
We  are  flooded  with  articles  signed  “Justice,' 
“Teacher,”  “One  Who  Knows,”  etc.  Many  of  them 
contain  good  ideas,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a 
point  in  this  matter  when  those  who  discuss  it 
should  come  out  in  the  open,  and  stand  for  their 
statements.  We  shall  try  to  give  our  readers  a  fair 
synopsis  of  the  arguments  sent  us.  but  nothing. will 
be  printed  hereafter  unless  it.  is  signed  by  Hie  author 
openly.  Thai  seems  the  fairest  way  to  handle  this 
great  question. 

* 

WOMAN  farmer  tells  us  of  her  experience  in 
trying  to  run  farm  machinery.  She  learned 
how  to  run  a  sulky  plow  and  harrow.  Then  she 
made  a  float  or  drag  out  of  plank,  and  as  she  drew 
it  across  the  field  loaded  it  with  stones,  which  she 
hauled  off  to  the  sides.  Then  she  tried  marking,  but 
made  a  sad  job  of  it.  She  says:  “I  tried  and  tried 
and  could  not  do  it  right,  so  I  just  sat  down  on  the 
marker  and  cried.”  You  may  say,  “Just  like  a 
woman!”  But  it  was  more  effective  than  the  usual 
manly  method  of  swearing  or  smashing  the  marker! 
We  have  witnessed  both  of  these  useless  proceedings. 
As  the  woman  sat  sobbing,  the  man  in  a  field  on  the 
next  farm  saw  her  and  came  over  to  see  what  was 
the  trouble.  In  10  mlnules  he  showed  her  just  how 
to  guide  1 1  io  marker  properly.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  job  and  left  her  smiling  like  sunshine  in 
April.  You  can  draw  a  dozen  suitable  lessons  from 
this,  including  I  lie  need  of  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  fbo  beauty  of  neighborly  kindness. 

E  have  shown  how  the  airplane  may  he  used 
to  put  a  dust  on  orchards  to  kill  leaf-eating 
insects  or  h>  check  plant  diseases.  The  dust  is  sim¬ 
ply  blown  out  of  the  plane  as  it  moves  over  the  or¬ 
chard.  Now  we  are  told  that  poison  gas  will  be 
used  to  kill  the  boll -weevil  and  similar  insects.  We 
do  not  believe  it.  There  may  he  small  areas  in  pro¬ 
tected  valleys  where  the  gas  could  he  held  and  con¬ 
trolled.  but  for  ordinary  use,  in  large,  level  fields, 
there  would  be  too  much  danger  and  too  little  defi¬ 
nite  control.  We  doubt  it,  although  we  have  as  great 
a  hope  for  the  application  of  science  as  anyone. 

5k 

E  have  had  several  letters  lately  from  young 
men  who  are  students  at  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  and  who  desire  to  borrow  small  sums  of 
money.  They  have  partly  completed  their  course, 
but  lack  the  funds  to  go  on.  Their  need  usually  is 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  with  which  they  can 
finance  their  way  to  graduation.  Having  been 
through  this  mill  in  oilier  years,  we  know  how  such 
men  are  situated,  and  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
them.  It  is  quite  easy  to  tell  a  young  fellow  to  get 
out  and  earn  his  education.  Most  of  these  men  who 
write  ns  have  done  that  in  part.  They  now  come  to 
a  part  of  their  education  where  their  studies  demand 
most  of  their  time — there  is  little  left  for  outside 


work.  We  know  just  Imw  that  is.  Toward  the  end 
of  a  college  course  there  Comes  a  time  when  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  will  pay  as  well  as  in  any  line 
of  business.  It  is  hard  to- make  a  bank  or  a  money¬ 
lender  >ee  this.  Euless  a  boy  has  personal  friends 
who  are  interested  in  him.  it  is  hard  to  make  a  loan 
— with  a  future  education  as  security.  Yet  there 
ought  to  be  a  chance  for  such  men.  In  some  cases 
the  loan  is  as  needful  and  useful  as  that  made  to  a 
man  who  seeks  to  earn  a  home.  Some  of  the  col¬ 
leges  recognize  this,  and  provide  a  fmul  from  which 
deserving  boys  can  borrow.  There  ought  to  be  a 
chance  for  some  man  with  money  and  no  particular 
occupation  to  develop  a  new  business.  There  would 
not  be  much  profit  in  it,  but  what  a  study  of  human 
nature  it  would  lead  to! 

* 

URING  the  past  season  we  have  had  at  least  a 
dozen  school  cases  much  like  the  following: 
Some  new  family  moves  into  the  school  district.  It 
may  be  a  back-to-the-lander  or  some  foreign  group, 
with  peculiar  appearance  or  habits.  They  do  not 
understand  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  “old  set¬ 
tlers,”  and,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  become  unpop¬ 
ular.  The  people  talk  and  discuss  the  situation. 
The  new-comers  may  be  quick-tempered  or  offensive 
in  some  way,  and  the  district  “gets  down  on  them." 
At  school  the  pupils  reflect  the  talk  and  feelings  of 
their  parents,  and  proceed  to  ridicule  and  "pick  on" 
the  children  of  the  new-comers.  The  feeling  grows 
until  a  “feud”  is  started,  and  the  new  children  are 
not  given  a  fair  chance.  These  new  residents  come 
to  us,  hot  with  anger.  In  the  place  where  they  came 
from  they  were  respected  and  given  a  fair  chance. 
Why.  then,  should  their  children  be  mistreated  at  the 
school?  They  demand  that  we  give  them  the  law  in 
the  ease  and  help  them  obtain  their  rights.  But 
what  can  we.  or  any  outsider,  do  in  such  a  ease?  We 
‘all  talk  wisely  of  the  “law,”  but,  what  is  law.  after 
all.  except  the  condensed  extract  of  public  opinion? 
Tr.  is  rare  in  these  cases  of  district  persecution  where 
there  is  imt  some  trouble  on  both  sides.  Every  new¬ 
comer  in  a  district  should  be  made  welcome  and 
given  a  fair  chance  to  prove  his  worth,  and  we  think 
this  is  done  in  most  country  places.  In  the  case  of 
abuse  or  mistreatment  the  teacher  or  the  superin¬ 
tendent  should  he  appealed  to.  It  is.  however,  gen¬ 
erally  a  hopeless  and  thankless  task  for  an  outsider 
to  try  to  interfere  in  these  district  quarrels. 

sk 

AST  week  we  gave  an  account  of  the  “agricul¬ 
tural  bloc”  in  Congress,  and  the  names  of  men 
who  belong  to  it.  As  we  see  it,  the  “bloc”  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Senators  from  the  Far  Western  States 
and  the  South.  These  men  have  for  the  first  time 
in  history  dropped  their  sectional  differences,  and 
have  found  a  point  of  agreement  in  common  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  Their  latest  achievement  is  to  pass 
through  the  Senate  a  hill  enlarging  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  one  member,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  President  will  appoint  ta  farmer  for  the 
new  member.  Whatever  else  you  may  say,  it  seems 
dear  that,  this  “agricultural  bloc”  has  learned  how 
to  get  results,  There  is  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  not  he  a  farmer  on  this  board.  Yet  there 
never  would  have  been  such  appointment  if  this 
“bloc”  had  not  used  its  power.  There  would  have 
•been  no  progressive  farm  legislation  iu  this  Con¬ 
gress  but  for  this  new  feature  in  political  life.  The 
bill  for  enlarging  the  board  passed  the  Senate  G3  to 
0 — both  Senators  from  New  York  opposing  it.  There 
is  a  great  outcry  from  the  party  managers  and 
politicians,  yet  for  years  they  have  been  using  their 
secret  power  to  secure  special  privilege.  At  least 
the  open  methods  of  the  “bloc”  are  far  superior  to 
the  old  wire-pulling  ways.  Aside  from  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  agriculture,  this  “bloc”  is  working  out  two 
most  desirable  things.  It  is  drawing  things  out  into 
the  open,  where  we  can  see  what  is  done,  and  it  is 
breaking  up  the  old  sectional  hostility  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  It  is  the  most  hopeful  plan 
for  bringing  Hie  North  and  the  South  together  that 
we  have  ever  started  in  this  country. 


Brevities 

“  \ ei,  wool  and  ft  yard  wide.”  The  ram— at  least  it 
is  often  well  to  have  the  yard’s  width  between  you. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  “dirt”  farmers.  For  in- 
«t  since.  the  man  who  farms  the  farmer  puts  much  dirt 
into  his  job. 

We  have  had  a  n amber  of  questions  about  how  to 
prepare  leaf  tobacco  for  chewing.  This  is  rather  out 
•  if  mir  line,  and  we  doubt  if  a  good  quality  can  he  made 
by  home  methods. 

Not  long  ago  we  printed  figures  to  show  the  weights 
of  .  from  different  breeds.  You  must  remember  that 
thK  did  not  represent  a  few  eggs  or  hens,  but  the  nver- 
agi  of  mans  thousands.  In  these  figures  the  Reds  were 
credited  with  laying  the  largest  eggs. 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Imposition  I»ark,  Rochester,  Jan¬ 
uary  11-1, ‘1.  The  morning  of  the  tirst  day  was  given  to 
reports  of  committees,  R.  1).  Van  Bureii  of  Xiverville. 
in  reporting  for  the  committee  on  fruit  statistics  and 
marketing,  stated  that  the  fear  of  many  fruit  men  that 
the  question  of  production  was  overdone,  was  not  well 
founded,  as  the  survey  of  the  past  five  >ears  showed 
that  with  heavy  crops  and  light  crops,  the  average  had 
not  shown  an  annual  increase.  Mr.  Van  Boren  recom¬ 
mended  that  more  attention  he  given  to  careful  packing 
of  apples  than  heretofore. 

The  afternoon  session  brought  out  noteworthy  facts 
that  had  been  acquired  during  the  past  year.  The 
question  of  dusting  was  a  Jive  one.  Professor  Parrott 
stated  that  experiments  were  carried  on  at  the  State 
station  with  tobacco  dust  against  San  Jose  scale,  apple 
red  hugs,  currant,  potato,  and  cabbage  aphis  and  pear 
psylla.  and  it  was  found  that,  the  only  disease  or  insect 
that  was  unaffected  bj  the  dust  was  the  San  Jose  scale, 

"Dusting  apple  orchards  for  sucking  insects  is  in  its 
first  phase,  and  future  efforts  will  doubtless  modify 
present  field  practice,  as  well  as  the  selection  and  com¬ 
pounding  of  materials.  In  attempting  to  combat  red 
bug  by  dusting,  it  is  suggested  that  iu  the  employment 
of  formulas  with  low  ratios  of  nicotine  somewhat  larger 
amounts  he  applied  than  in  the  case  of  mixtures  with 
a  higher  nicotine  content.  Preparations  containing  0.2ft 
per  cent  nicotine  are  probably  too  weak  to  obtain 
uniformly  satisfactory  results,  and  those  with  0.50  per 
cent  or  more  nicotine  should  he  applied  with  care  to 
secure  effective  control  of  the  insects  and  to  avoid  high 
dosage  costs.  If  possible,  the  operations  should  he 
undertaken  on  bright,  warm  days,  when  the  air  is  still, 
dusting  tin*  trees  from  opposite  sides.’’ 

<  hie  of  the  most  interesting  papers  was  given  by  X.  It. 
Peet,  manager  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  (  1  rowers' 
Co-operative  Backing  Association.  Mr.  Peet  said: 
“The  associations  are  endeavoring  to  distribute  the 
product.  Too  often  in  the  past  large  quantities  of 
Western  New  York  fruit  have  arrived  simultaneously 
on  the  market,  producing  a  glut  there,  which  is  a  loss 
to  everyone,  especially  to  the  growers.  Recently  when 
we  had  sold  527  cars,  our  sales  department  made  out  a 
report  showing  that  thi-  fruit  had  been  distributed  into 
100  different  car-lot  consuming  markets.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  commended,  but  it  does  mil  go  tile  whole  way. 
The  associations  are  probably  bundling  about  one-tenth 
of  the  tonnage,  and  although  that  tenth  may  be  evenly 
distributed,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
where  the  other  !R>  per  cent  is  being  sent  prevents  ns 
intelligent  distribution  as  would  he  possible  if  the  asso¬ 
ciations  represented  a  larger  percentage  of  the  entire 
Jouunge.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  every  fruit  grower 
in  Western  New  York,  whether  a  member  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  not.  Higher  prices  will  be  achieved  for  the 
growers  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  is 
handled  through  associations.” 

Speaking  about  the  benefits  t •  •  the  consumers,  Mr. 
Peer  said :  “The  task  of  reducing  the  cost  of  fruit 
products  lo  tin*  consumer  is  a  difficult  one,  hut  it  is 
being  squarely  faced  in  this  way.  Steady,  equal  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruit,  an*  being  made  throughout  the  period 
when  that  fruit  may  be  properly  handled.  This  is  being 
adhered  to  iu  spite  of  what  a  more  speculative  program 
might  promise,  the  idea  being  to  keep  tile  markets  prop¬ 
erly  supplied  at  all  times,  to  avoid  speculation,  stabilize 
prices,  aud  give  the  retailer  at  the  other  end  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  continuity  of  supply.  SO  that  after  he  has 
started  a  trade  lie  will  continue  to  have  something  to 
sell,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  profit  and  still  make  a  larger  total  profit.  It  is 
fort  nun  te  that  the  growers  who  are  members  of  this 
plan  are  heartily  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  this 
principle  of  steady,  equal  shipments;  in  fact,  they  have 
dt mamle.i  it  as  a  prime  importance  before  they  would 
agree  (■>  pool  their  sales. 

“During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  developed 
"*- 1  local  co-operative  central  packing  house  associations 
in  the  Western  New  York  fruit  belt.  These  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  territory  along  the  southern  shore  of  laike 
Ontario,  from  the  Niagara  River  to  Oswego,  and  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  south  as  the  Finger  Lakes,  a  territory  IS 
miles  loug  and  approximately  -40  miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point.  These  associations  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  buildings  and  equipment  of  approximately 
£.".00,000,  have  a  membership  of  1,000  members,  who 
own  farm  land  valued  at  approximately  Jji20.000.000. 
Tweul.v-iiine  of  these  associations  have  federated  them¬ 
selves  into  a  central  association,  which  organization  1 
represent.  A  little  better  than  1 ,000  ears  of  fruit  were 
packed  this  year  'by  these  29  associations  under  one 
brand.  The  sales  are  all  made  through  Ibis  central  or¬ 
ganization.  and  will  total  about  $1,000,000" 

At  the  morning  session  on  Friday.  Dr.  Roscoe  W. 
Thatcher,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  attacked  rumored  “economies"  which 
would  cut  down  the  staff  of  State  agriculturists.  He 
said  : 

“The  present  administration  of  the  'State  was  elected 
upon  a  platform  of  economy  in  State  expenditures,  and 
is  constantly  eudeavoring  to  carry  out  its  pre-election 
pledges.  With  this  policy  we  are  in  hearty  accord. 
The  need  for  economy  in  both  State  and  national  ex¬ 
penditures  is  apparent  to  everyone.  Rut  it  is  poor 
policy  fur  tin*  State  to  curtail  its  expenditures  for  those 
enterprises  which  increase  agricultural  production  and 
add  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  ilo*  State,  even  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  require  rigid  limitation  iu  expenditures 
for  other  public  purposes  which,  while  desirable  enter¬ 
prises  themselves,  are  not  essential  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  State." 

On  another  point  Dr.  Thatcher  said:  “I  regard  the 
permanent  location  of  branch  experiment  stations  at 
many  different  places  in  the  State  an  unmitigated  ca¬ 
lamity.  t  >ne  central  station  with  a  well-organized  Staff 
of  scientific  research  men  is  a  necessity,  in  order  to 
provide  the  organization,  eoUlpn’ieilt,  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  scientific  study  of  agricultural  problems. 
But  whenever  the  problem  needs  for  its  best  study 
conditions  elsewhere  in  the  State,  the  workers  ought  to 
be  able  to  go  there,  and  to  remain  there* only  so  long 
as  the  local  materials  and  environment  are  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  particular  problem. ” 

Dean  A.  R,  Mann,  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Ithaca,  spoke  on  “What  Constitutes 
Progress  in  Agriculture  and  Country  Life."  In  giv¬ 
ing  figures  on  the  economic  progress  of  farmers,  he  said: 

"As  measured  by  the  production  of  grain,  the  cf 
tieieney  of  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  increased  to 
per  cent  in  the  10  years  following  1870.  In  1920,  as 
compared  with  1870,  12  per  cent  fewer  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  New  York  State,  using  eight  per  cent 
fewer  acres,  produced  11  tier  cent  more  crops.  In  the 
-Hi  years  following  1870.  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  State  decreased  one  per  cent,  hut  the  total  quantity 
of  milk  increased . 51  per  cent.  In  20  years  following 
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1  $80,  poultry  increased  51  per  cent,  but  the  number  of 
eggs  increased  120  per  cent.  From  1870  to  1010.  the 
average  quantity  of  wool  per  sheep  increased  4.0  lbs.  to 
7  lbs.,  or  40  per  cent.  These  figures  are  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  the  farmer's  increasing  capacity." 

Mr.  Snpiro.  who  has  been  attorney  for  a  number  of 
Western  co-operative  associations,  said  it  was  not 
enough  to  organize  local  co-operatives,  hut  that  these 
must  be  merged  into  a  federation  for  marketing.  Locals 
are  essential  for  proper  production  and  standardized 
packing  and  grading,  but.  when  it  comes  to  distribution, 
as  great  a  control  as  possible  over  any  one  crop  must  be 
exercised  to  build  up  markets  and  to  distribute  ship¬ 
ments.  If  locals  handling  similar  products  try  to  mar¬ 
ket  of  tlieir  own  initiative,  there  is  confusion  in  the 
city  markets  and  a  general  disorganization  of  ef¬ 
ficiency.  The  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they  have 
thought  about  selling  from  the  producing  end  of  the 
game  rather  than  from  the  marketing  end." 

At  the  morning  session  Friday  a  resolution  was  passed 
urging  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  by  the  Legislature 
for  carrying  on  of  experiments  to  determine  compara¬ 
tive  benefit  of  spraying  and  dusting  orchards  against 
insect  pests.  The  resolution,  also  urged  a  State-wide 
campaign  against  the  ravages  of  the  Gypsy  moth.  A 
proposed  resolution  indorsing  the  St.  Lawrence  ship 
canal  was  laid  on  the  table  after  President  T.  E.  Cross 
had  stated  that  he  knew  the  sentiment  of  the  members 
from  the  Hudson  Valley  section  wa.s  Jieartily  opposed 
to  the  project. 

Secretary  Roy  P.  McPherson,  of  I.e  Roy.  said  the 
convention  had  been  a  successful  one,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  machinery,  truck  and  farm  snp- 
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plies  exhibitors,  who  reported  considerable  sales.  The 
attendance  was  not  up  to  expectations,  about  t >00  men 
registering,  but  Mr.  McPherson  thought  the  heavy  snow¬ 
fall  kept  a  number  away. 

The  same  officers  fur  1922  were  elected  as  have  served 
for  1921.  They  are:  T,  E.  Cross,  president,  Lagrange 
ville.  N.  \ .  :  J.  It.  Pease,  tirst  vice-president,  Gasport, 
N.  Y. ;  F  \Y.  Cornwall,  second  vii  e-president.  Pultnoy- 
ville,  X.  1.;  It.  (!.  Wilson,  third  vice-president.  Water- 
port.  N.  Y. ;  (4.  Case,  fourth  vice-president,  Sodus, 

N.  Y  ;  Roy  P.  McPherson,  secretary-treasurer,  I.e  Roy. 
N.  Y.  The  executive  committee  for  1922  are:  W. 
Tenbroeck,  Hudson.  N.  Y. ;  G.  W.  Dunn,  Webster, 
X.  Y.:  <;.  S.  Wilson.  Hall.  X.  Y. ;  W.  R.  Clarke,  Mil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. :  Theodore  J.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Poetry  of  a  Rocky  Road 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  exact  condition 
of  a  road  in  New  York  State  over  which  farmers 
must  travel  and  haul  their  produce.  Mr.  Merwin, 
v  ho  sends  us  the  accompanying  poetical  description, 
says  he  wrote  to  the  local  editor,  but  could  not 
secure  publication.  The  supervisor  who  seems  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  road  is  a  leading  politician  and 
business  man,  Mr.  Merwin  says  that  we  may  not 
want  to  print  his  verses  on  their  merit  as  “poetry,” 
hut  “you  perhaps  might  do  so  in  the  interest  of 
truth."  And  so  here  are  the  verses,  with  the  picture. 
Perhaps  this  poetry  will  help  where  rather  profane 
prose  has  failed. 

Here’s  a  typical  crossroad;  it’s  a  hard  road  to  travel, 
it’s  rougher  than  blazes,  and  not  very  level. 

If  you  follow  its  windings,  better  slacken  your  pace. 
Or  you’ll  think  you’ve  arrived  at  the  jumping-off  place. 

A  lady  once  called  it  but  then  she  was  mad — 

"The  roughest  old  road  iu  the  country."  IV  dad  ! 

It  answered  that  title  she  gave  to  the  letter, 

Aud  ever  since  then  it’s  been  growing  no  better. 

A  stranger  passed  through  and  was  heard  to  cry: 
“Can  it ! 

Ilere-’s  a  bridge  and  a  stream,  but  the  bridge  doesn’t 
span  it.” 

1  here  is  room  ’neath  the  bridge  so  the  water  could 
flow  there, 

lint  nothing  is  done  to  induce  it  to  go  there. 

The  town  board  has  seen  it ;  the  county  man,  too ; 

They  ve  viewed  it  aud  reviewed — give  the  devil  his  due. 


till 

But  requests  for  improvements  they  greet  with  a 
frown. 

“  ’T would  be  too  expensive — it’s  too  far  from  town!" 

They  smooth  up  the  main  roads  from  one  town  to 
another, 

So  they  don’t  give  the  joyriders  om*  bit  of  bother. 

But  when  they  “smooth"  this  road,  thev  dig  up  the 
stones 

And  let  them  remain  there  ro  torture  your  bones, 
Whenever  you  journey  with  carriage  or  flivver, 

And  its  mudholes  in  Springtime  resemble  a  river. 

When  the  creek  gets  to  raging  and  brings  on  disaster, 

I  hey  fence  off  a  strip  of  the  neighboring  pasture. 

Nor  trouble  to  smooth  out  a  hump  nor  a  hollow, 

A  rig  passes  through  and  the  others  all  follow. 

I  hits  making  a  road  good  enough  for  us  farmers — 
We’re  a  bunch  of  poor  sapheads  and  foolish  alarmers. 

What’s  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  spuds  to  be  hauled, 

A  thrashing  machine  or  a  farm  wagon  stalled. 
Compared  to  the  progress  over  well-kept  highways 
Of  jolly  joyriders  iu  shining  coupes? 

Such  conditions  as  those  give  us  cause  for  reflection, 
And  the  remedy  Hps  by  th**  wav  of  election. 

In  choosing  officials,  seek  other  material 
'  '•an  a  lot  of  poor  fellows  all  ready  for  burial. 

It’  you’ll  travel  this  road,  you’ll  have  no  hesitation 
In  declaring  it  a  disgrace  to  civilization — 

For  it’s  hard  on  the  auto-  tires,  tough  on  the  feet; 

If  s  a  rough  road  to  travel;  it’s — well!  and  repeat! 

FRED  MERWIN. 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Maryland 

January  11  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
one  session  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  and 
kindred  organizations  at  Baltimore,  this  being  the  time 
when  all  seven  of  these  various  farm  organizations  were 
holding  their  annual  meetings.  The  particular  object  I 
bad  in  view  was  to  get  a  line,  if  possible,  on  the  present 
status  of  the  co-operative  idea  among  the  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  there  represented. 

Having  heard  or  read  but  very  little  in  the  farm 
papers  relative  to  co-operation  here  in  the  East.  I  had 
the  impression  that  the  co-operative  idea  had  scarcely 
made  any  headway  whatever  among  our  Maryland 
brethren.  In  fact,  I  thought  that  our  brothers  iu  the 
Best  aud  Central  West  were  far  in  advance  of  us  along 
that  particular  Hup.  I  know  now  that  this  impression 
must  have  been  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  Western 
men  have  not  been  so  backward  in  telling  and  writing 
about  the  results  of  their  work.  Imagine  my  surprise 
t.-  find  n  big  hall  iu  a  swell  Baltimore  hotel  iilled  with 
500  or  more  bright,  healthy  looking  business  men.  who 
were  really  farmers,  listening  eagerly  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  the  various  speakers,  everyone  of  whom  used 
the  word  co-operation  as  his  keynote.  Ir  was  certainly 
a  revelation  to  me.  A  little  later,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland,  the  new  State¬ 
wide  fa nners’  buying  and  selling  company.  I  sat  utterly 
astonished,  listening  to  reports  of  little  local  and  com¬ 
munity  co-operative  organizations  scattered  nearly  all 
over  the  State,  whe*  had  saved  their  members  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  single  season.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my’  own  ears.  It  seems  that  the  most  of  them 
had  centered  their  efforts  on  the  purchase  of  fertilizers 
in  large  quantities.  It  was  certainly  an  eye-opener  to 
hear  members  of  little  local  groups  of  100  or' 200  farmers 
each  tell  how  they  had  saved  from  $20,000  to  $70,000 
for  their  organization  members  this  last  year  alone.  In 
almost  every  case  they  did  it  all  just  through  buying 
lime  and  fertilizers  co-operatively.  Sitting  there  listen¬ 
ing,  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  if  one  little  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  one  community  can  save  from  $20,000  to  $70,000 
in  a  single  season  on  this  one  item  of  fertilizers,  where 
is  the  limit  of  possible  savings  if  eveu  half  the  farmers 
of  this  one  State  could  aud  would  combine  and  buy 
their  pritipal  necessities  co-operatively  every  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  they  could  save  by  using  the 
same  organization  to  sell  their  products  in  the  same 
way.  The  figures  are  almost  unbelievable,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  other  fellow,  be  he  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  what  we  have  to  buy  or  the  consumer  of  what 
wc  have  to  sell,  would  not  get  his  pocketbook  nerve 
injured  in  the  least.  Rut  of  course  a  few  useless  mid¬ 
dlemen  would  lose  their  easy  profits.  The  necessary 
middleman  has  little  to  fear  from  co-operation  among 
farmers. 

I  was  especially  interested  to  note  how  very  closely 
the  division  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  as  figured  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Corporation,  and 
The  U.  X.-Y.  corresponded.  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  has  been 
telling  ns  about  the  M-Tcent  dollar,  and  here  Mr.  Bryan 
tells  us  about  a  29-cent  dollar.  lie  explained  very 
clearly  just  what  became  of  the  other  01  cents.  Ni> 
need  to  repeat  that  explanation  here,  for  it  is  an  old 
story  to  It.  N.-Y.  readers.  Rut  it  seemed  to  be  new  to 
these  Marylanders. 

Though  the  writer  has  had  years  of  active  experi¬ 
ence  as  member  and  officer  of  several  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  West,  he  is  free  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  this  big.  new  Maryland  farmers’  company  has 
much  the  best  plait  of  organization  and  operation  of 
any  State-wide  society  of  the  kind  that  be  knows.  Some 
one  has  certainly  put  a  lot  of  thought  and  study  iuto 
getting  it  into  shape  and  making  it  the  going  concern 
that  it  already  is.  It  surely  deserves  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  every  farmer  iu  its  territory.  There  must  have 
been  some  of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  family  there,  for  the  idea 
that  we  “must  do  it  ourselves"  was  mentioned  several 
times.  JOSEPH  H.  TLBBS. 


Conditions  in  Russian  Relief 

I  Most  of  us  know  very  little  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Russia.  Now  and  then  some  incident  comes  through 
•from  the  country  where  co-operation  seems  to  be 
enforced  with  a  shotgun.  One  of  our  readers  in  Michi¬ 
gan  relates  this  incident,  showing  how  personal  relief 
funds  are  handled:] 

We  have  a  neighbor  who,  with  his  brother  and  their 
families  came  here  perhaps  10  years  ago.  leaving  a 
father  in  Russia.  This  Winter  they  sent  $27  worth 
of  clothing  over  there,  and  because  ir  was  seat  ns  goods 
from  this  country  direct  to  an  individual,  their  govern¬ 
ment  couldn't  take  it  from  him  for  apportioning  among 
their  people,  aud  so  it  had  to  be  sent  back  In  a  letter 
their  father  wrote,  he  said  they  were  living  ou  roots 
and  herbs;  although  he  had  had  wheat,  the  government 
took  it  all,  and  they  were  obliged  to  eat  the  seed.  Their 
next  neighbor  kept  theirs,  aud  the  whole  family  were 
shot.  Wheat  that  Mr.  F.  has  had  to  sell  here  for  $1  is 
$9  iu  Russia,  aud  they  can’t  buy  it  if  the  money  was 
sent. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Let’s  make  a  New  Year’s  resolution  to  try  to  help  Our 
Page  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  it  ever  was  before 


Down  the  hill!  With  a  will! 
Do  not  fear  the  Winter's  chill; 
Swiftly  go.  all  aglow. 

O’er  the  ice  and  snow. 

Coasting  is  the  best  of  fun 
After  work  is  fairly  done. 

Raise  the  song,  clear  and 


Let’s  imagine  that  we  have  a  magic 
fireplace,  large  enough  for  us  all  to 
gather  about  it.  Can  you  .see  the  won¬ 
derful  picture  that  makes?  There  are 
the  great  logs  blazing  merrily.  We  can 
feel  their  warmth  and  see  their  cheerful 
light.  In  a  big  half  circle  before  the  fire 
we  are  all  sitting,  boys  and  girls  from 
everywhere,  thousands  and  thousands,  a 
happy  family.  Look  deep  into  the  danc¬ 
ing  flames.  What  do  you  see  there? 
Now  turn  ami  look  into  the  faces  of  those 
near  you.  W  hat  do  you  see  in  them t 
How  quiet  it  is!  This  place  is  ours,  and 
here  we  will  gather  now  and  then  to  talk 
of  important  things  in  our  lives.  You 
will  learn  to  love  Our  Magic  Fire,  and 
will  he  your  truest  and  best  selves  when 
you  sit  before  it.  Look  at  the  fire  again, 
now.  and  think  with  me  for  a  few 
moments  while  I  talk  to  you  of  what  we 
have  learned  in  the  discussion  we  have 
been  having  on  this  question  of 

Liking  the  Farm 

There  seem  to  be  two  parts  to  the 
question — the  work  part  and  the  play 
part.  First,  let  us  think  about  the  work. 
Mary  Heller  and  some  others  find  noth¬ 
ing  but  hard  work  on  the  farm,  and  it 
sets  them  against  farm  life.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  farm  boys  and  girls 
who  are  overworked.  They  work  beyond 
their  strength,  and  it  hurts  their  bodies. 
They  work  too  long  hours,  with  too  little 
companionship,  and  unless  they  hnxe 
courage  it  crushes  tlieir  spirits.  It  is 
just  as  true  that  these  same  boys  and 
girls  would  probably  be  overworked  if 
they  lived  in  the  city. 

The  thing  to  consider  is  why  they 
must  work  so  hard.  As  one  boy  pointed 
out  in  a  letter,  we  cannot  all  he  horn 
into  well-to-do  families.  If  our  parents 
are  struggling  hard  to  get  along.  t->  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  to  keep  a  comfortable 
home,  we  ought  to  he  glad  to  work  to  the 
limit  to  help.  Remember.  that  we  only 
have  one  family,  one  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
home.  Rich  or  poor,  it  is  ours,  and  can 
be  a  happy  one.  if  we  make  it  so.  The 
great  thing  to  do.  isn’t  it,  is  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them  and  do  our  best 
with  them?  I  should  be  sorry  to  think, 
and  I  really  do  not.  believe,  that  there  are 
many  parents  who  overwork  their  chil¬ 
dren  when  it  is  not  really  necessary.  So 
1  gay  to  you,  trust  your  parents,  work 
with  them,  stand  by  them.  You  will 
never  regret  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  boys 
and  girls  who  are  born  into  families  with 
means  enough  so  that  they  do  not  need  to 
work.  Should  stick  boys  and  girls  have 
an.v  work  to  do?  Absolutely  they  should. 
Take  two  young  men  or  young  women 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
One  of  them  has  never  done  any  real 
work.  One  of  them  has  had  to  work  too 
hard.  Which  would  you  feel  had  the 
better  chance  to  succeed  in  life  if  they 
were  given  an  equal  start.?  There  is  no 


strong,  as  we  fly  along. 

— SONG. 

question  about  it.  is  there?  The  habit  of 
work,  of  working  skillfully,  of  sticking  to 
a  job  till  it  is  finished,  is  the  most  preci¬ 
ous  of  all  habits  on  the  road  to  happiness. 

But  the  ideal  is  a  mixture  of  work  and 
of  play.  Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  glad 
of  the  i  !  ance  to  do  sonic  work,  some  use¬ 
ful  tasks  that  add  to  the  family  comfort, 
or  lighten  the  burden  of  their  parents. 
Little  chores  about  the  Louse  or  barn 
regularly  done,  promptly  done,  cheerfully 
done,  should  be  a  welcome  part  of  life. 
Of  course,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  boys  and  girls  have  one  main 
job.  that  of  going  to  school.  It  is  a  big 
job.  too,  if  it  is  well  done,  and  other 
tilings,  either  work  or  play,  should  not 
interfere  with  it.  The  years  fly  by.  and 
almost  before  you  know  it  school  days 
will  be  over,  and  they  will  not  come  again. 
And  what  you  are  as  men  and  women 
depends  very  much  on  the  amount  mid 
kind  of  education  you  have. 

However,  "all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  Jill  a  dull  girl,  we 
might  add.  So  we  come  now  to  tiie  ques¬ 
tion  of  play  and  social  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  you  have  been  discussing  in 
vour  letters  even  more  than  the  work  side. 
The  country  is  a  place  of  long  distances. 
Houses  are  scattered  more  or  less,  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  find  companions  on 


All  Alone 

a  minute's  notice  with  whom  to  play.  So 
it  happens  that  country  boys  and  girls  are 
often  left  to  themselves  for  amusement. 
And,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  many  of 
the  letters,  no  place  is  so  full  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  enjoyment  as  is  the  country.  If 
you  will  spend  time  in  the  woods  and 
fields  and  farmyard,  learning  to  know  the 
names  and  habits  of  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  all  about  you,  a  storehouse  of  pleas¬ 
ure  will  open  up  to  you  that  will  never 
grow  old  or  dull.  Most  of  us  have  hardly 
begun  to  search  this  storehouse. 

There  are  other  sources  of  pleasure  for 
oneself.  There  is  reading — a  whole  world 
to  discover  between  the  covers  of  books. 
There  is  music  -learning  to  play  some  in¬ 
strument.  to  sing  the  good,  old  songs  that 
every  person  loves,  or  listening  to  great 


artists  on  the  phonograph.  There  is  the 
world  of  art — drawing  or  painting  or 
modeling  or  fancy  work.  There  is  the 
world  of  crafts — designing  things  and 
building  them  with  tools.  These  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  ways  of  spending  the  time  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  even  when  we  have  no 
playmates.  Surely  no  wideawake  country 
hoy  or  girl  need  ever  be  lonesome  or  lack 
something  to  enjoy. 

But  wo  all  like  to  have  friends,  com¬ 
rades.  playmates,  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should  have  them.  Only  remember  it  is 
not  numbers  that  count,  hut  rather  the 
kind  of  friendship.  One  true  friend  is 
better  than  a  hundred  half-friends.  Friends 
do  not  come  just  b,v  wishing  for  them, 
however,  either  in  city  or  country.  As 
one  girl  said  last  month,  ‘‘I  think  that 
you  have  to  go  half-wax  in  order  to  have 
friends.”  You  d<*,  indeed,  and  more,  too. 
Wo  must  be  friends  if  xve  would  have 
friends.  I  very  much  fear  that  some  of 
those  xvho  have  written  complaining  of 
the  unfriendliness  of  others  need  to  give 
themselves  an  examination  in  the  points 
of  friendship,  and  see  whether  they  can 
!  ass  or  not.  What  are  these  points  or 
qualities  of  friendship?  Who  will  write 
and  tell  us?  Suppose  next  month,  when 
we  gather  round  Our  Magic  Fireside,  xve 
have  some  letters  on  this  subject — "The 
Qualities  of  Friendship.”  Shall  we? 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  say  a  word 
about  xvbieh  has  come  up  in  some  of  the 
letters.  It  is  tho  fact  that  sometimes 
when  hoys  and  girls  meet  for  a  good  time 
it.  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  good 
time,  because  they  will  not  get  together  in 
spirit.  They  will  not  co-operate,  as  the 
older  folks  xvould  say.  One  girl  spoke  of 
this  last  month,  when  she  told  how  at  par¬ 
ties  and  socials,  if  one  started  a  game, 
someone  would  exclaim  :  “Oh,  I  don’t  want 
to  play  that."  or  “Start  something  else; 
there's  nothing  in  that."  Every  single 
one  of  us  lias  heard  the  same  thing.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  said  it  ourselves.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  time  I  went  for  a  hike  and  picnic 
with  l'_*  boys.  We  walked  to  a  lakeside, 
built  fires,  cooked  our  bacon  and  potatoes, 
and  had  dinner.  Then  someone  suggested 
that  xve  play  games.  All  agreed,  but,  do 
you  know,  every  single  one  of  those  hoys 
suggested  a  different  game,  and  not  one 
of  them  xvould  agree  to  play  any  game 
hut  the  one  he  suggested.  Yon  can  guess 
how  many  games  xve  played.  The  result 
xvns  that  no  one  had  much  fun,  whereas 
if  they  all  joined  together,  xve  could  have 
played  all  of  those  games,  and  more,  too. 

When  you  come  right,  down  to  it,  the 
only  way  you  can  explain  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  the  person  is  either  selfish  or 
jealous.  Either  he  wants  to  do  his  way 
and  no  other,  or  else  he  doesn’t  xvant  any¬ 
one  else  to  lead  off.  even  if  he  won’t. 
This  is  pretty  had.  but  wc  might  as  xvell 
face  it  squarely.  It  goes  on  all  around 
ns  every  day,  not  only  in  play,  but  in 
everything  else,  not  only  with  hoys  and 
girls,  hut  with  grown-ups.  We  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  guilty  ourselves,  nil  of  us, 
many  times.  But  if  xve  can  realize  what, 
xve  are  doing  when  xve  say.  “Oh.  I  don’t 
xvant  to  play  that”;  if  xve  can  sec  hoxv 
we  are  throwing  n  wet  blanker  on  the 
whole  affair,  spoiling  things  for  ourselves 
and  everybody  else,  then  we  xvill  learn  to 
think  before  xvo  speak.  Even  suppose 
you  aren't  very  eager  about  the  thing  sug¬ 
gested.  take  lmld  and  do  your  best  at  it. 
One  of  two  things  will  happen.  Either 
you  xvill  suddenly  discover  that  you  are 
having  a  good  time,  after  all.  or  pretty 
soon  you  xvill  have  a  chance  to  suggest 
something  better,  and  because  you  took 
part  in  the  games  of  others,  they  xvill  be 
more  ready  to  take  part  in  yours.  Any- 
xvay.  the  next  time  you  go  to  a  party,  say 
to  yourself :  “T  xvon’t  he  a  wet  blanket ; 
I  xvon’t." 

There,  now.  that  is  a  long  talk;  too 
long,  perhaps;  hut  you  have  been  very 
good  to  listen  so  quietly.  Bee!  the  fire 
is  a  great  bed  of  glowing  coals.  It  lights 
up  all  the  faces,  and  they  look  earnest 
aud  honest  and  friendly  and  happy.  In 
a  moment  we  shall  scatter  from  about 
Our  Magic  Fireside,  but  before  xve  go  I 
want  to  do  two  things.  First,  I  xvant  to 
thank  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  xve  have  carried  on  for  several 
months.  The  letters  have  been  fine,  all 
of  them,  on  whichever  side,  and  I  xvish  xve 
could  have  printed  more,  especially  some 
that  have  come  this  last  month.  And. 
second,  I  want  to  give  yon  a  poem  that 
has  come  into  my  mind  as  xve  have  been 
talking.  You  xvill  read  it  now  beside 
Our  Fire,  and  keep  it  iu  your  minds. 


It.  is  worth  remembering.  The  poem  ap¬ 
peared  some  years  ago  in  n  Baltimore 
newspaper.  I  do  not  know  who  xvrote  it. 
hut  it  is  a  great  poem,  aud  uoxv  I  give  it 
to  you  : 

CHEERING  SOMEONE  ON 
Don’t  you  mind  about  the  triumphs, 

Don’t  you  w  orry  after  fame ; 

Don’t  you  grieve  about  succeeding. 

Let  the  future  guard  your  name. 

All  tile  best  in  life’s  the  simplest, 

Love  xvill  last  when  wealth  is  gone; 
Just  he  glad  that,  you  are  living. 

And  keep  cheering  someone  on. 

Let  your  neighbors  have  the  blossoms. 

Let  your  comrades  wear  the  crown; 
Never  mind  the  little  set-backs. 

Nor  the  blows  that,  knock  you  down. 
You’ll  he  there  when  they’re  forgotten. 
You’ll  he  glad  with  youth  and  dawn, 

If  you  just  forget  your  troubles 
Aud  keep  cheering  someone  on. 

There's  a  lot  of  sorrow  round  you. 

Lots  of  lonesomeness  and  tears; 

Lots  of  heartache  and  of  worry, 

Through  the  shndoxv  of  the  years. 

And  the  world  needs  more  than  triumphs. 
More  than  all  the  swords  we’ve  drawn; 
It  is  hungering  for  the  fellow 
Who  keeps  cheering  others  on. 

Lot  the  wind  around  you  xvhistle. 

And  the  storm  around  you  play; 

You’ll  he  there  with  brawn  and  gristle 
When  the  conquerors  decay. 

You'll  he  there  in  memories  sweetened 
In  the  souls  you’ve  saved  from  pawn. 

If  you’ll  put  aside  the  victories 
And  keep  cheering  someone  on. 


The  Pictures 

You  will  miss  a  drawing  this  month. 
Yes,  I  had  some  fine  ones,  hut  the  men 
who  fix  the  drawings  to  print  (engravers. 


Rea  Ay  for  a  Folk  Dance 
Gertrude  in  Her  Gypsy  Costume 

xve  call  them  I  are  on  strike  and  xvill  not 
do  the  work  in  time  to  use  this  month. 
So  I  will  have  t< •  keep  these  till  next  year. 
Really,  it  is  best  to  send  in  your  draw¬ 
ings  for  several  months  ahead.  Then 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  time  to  get 
them  ready  for  Our  Fage  each  month. 
The  names  of  those  who  sent  drawings 
for  this  month  are: 

New  York:  Marie  Hoag,  Louise  Ad¬ 
ams,  Helen  F.  Carr.  Gladys  Baxter, 
Hazel  Del.oug.  Marian  Devon,  E.  B.  H.. 
Sylvia  E.  Randall.  Carlntta  Baker.  F.  B. 
Ahern,  Dorothy  Middleton. 

New  Jersey:  Kathryn  Link,  Margaret 
Van  Yliet.  J.  Theron  Overs. 

Connecticut  :  .Ruth  Dudley, 

Virginia  :  Edward  S.  Wilson. 

I  think  the  picture  of  the  boy  on  the 
sled  is  fine,  don’t  you?  It  is  clear,  It  is 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  It  is  artistic. 
Paula  Rndke,  a  Michigan  reader,  sent  it. 
The  boy  is  her  brother. 

The  other  two  pictures  on  the  first 
page  were  sent  by  Gertrude  Wrege,  a  Jer¬ 
sey  City  reader.  The  little  collie  puppy 
is  only  a  month  old.  Isn’t  he  cute,  out 
there  by  himself  in  the  big  world?  Ger¬ 
trude  had  a  lot  of  fun  getting  her  gypsy 
costume  ready  and  taking  part  in  the 
dance. 

Nora  Buckley  sent  the  picture  of  the 
group  of  school  boys  and  girls  out  in  the 
snow.  They  belong  in  the  very  north¬ 
east  corner  of  New  York  State. 

The  picture  to  test  bow  sharp  your 
eyes  are  was  sent  by  Sarah  Bull  of  New 
York.  Of  course,  you  can  see  her  sister 
Elinor  standing  below  the  plum  tree.  But 
can  you  sec  Sarah? 

Helen  Milbum.  a  New  York  reader. 
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sent  the  picture  of  the  two  goats,  and 
said:  “Out*  is  an  old  one  and  the  other  is 
a  little  oijp.  They  are  Angora  goats.  We 
have  to  shear  them  every  Spring.” 

Arthur  lleisser  is  15  years  old.  lie 
lives  in  New  York  State  and  writes:  “I 
enclose  a  picture  of  myself  on  the  back 
of  a  two-year-old  colt.  II is  name  is 
General  John  Pershing.  I  help  my 
father  on  the  farm.  I  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  tin*  same  as  a  man.  Father  pays 
me.  I  have  lived  here  for  eight  years 
and  would  not  exchange  for  city  life  for 
anything." 


Live-Forever 

More  of  yon  sent  the  right  answer  to 
last  month's  Nature  Puzzle  than  I  really 
expected.  You  will  find  the  names  be¬ 
low.  and  also  an  interesting  letter  from 
a  girl  who  knew  the  plant,  hut  not  the 
correct  name.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  the  other  answers  given,  in¬ 
cluding  milkweed,  thistle,  dock,  birdweed 
ami  pigweed  Next  to  really  knowing,  it 


.4  School  Group 

was  better  to  try  to  answer  than  not  to 
send  any.  I  am  sure  we  should  all  recog¬ 
nize  this  plant  now  and  should  not  for¬ 
get  its  real  name,  which  tits  it  so  well — 
live-forever. 

Correct  answers  came  from  : 

New  York  —  Howard  Rock,  Leora 
Shaw,  Dorothy  Middleton.  Marion  Gran- 
tier,  Elloisc  Carpenter.  Marion  Cnruiek. 
Marie  Hong,  Cora  Ivyrk.  Ruth  Watts, 
Lila  McCullough,  Helen  Messemer,  Nor¬ 
ma  Carr,  Laura  Lynn,  Ada  Ashbv,  Nan¬ 
cy  Wright,  Millie  Beatty,  Dorothy 
Mackey. 

New  Jersey — Dorothy  Adams. 

Penn sy  1  va n  i a — C 1  a  rice  Blake. 

M  ich  iga  u — M  a  bel  Wagense  i  1 . 

Carlotta  Baker,  a  Central  New  York 
reader,  wrote : 

I  think  I  know  the  (lower  described 
by  Warren  G.  Brown,  but  am  not  sure 
of  t lie  name.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
(ind  it  in  any  flower  guide  that  I  have, 
but  if  this  is  the  flower  spoken  of.  I  know 
it  quite  well.  I  find  it  mostly  along 
roadsides.  When  I  was  about  nine  years 
old  one  of  our  teachers  told  us  the  leaves 
could  be  pressed  carefully  between  the  lin¬ 
gers  so  as  lint  to  break  the  thin  mem¬ 
brane  on  one  side  until  they  will  form 
little  balloons  and  will  make  a  funny 
noise  when  you  blow  on  them.  I  did  not 
know  they  bad  any  flowers  on  until  last 
Summer.  One  day  l  saw  some  on  a 
stem  swaying  with  the  grass.  They 
looked  like  Yarrow,  but  wore  red  instead 
Of  white.  When  1  examined  one  I  noticed 
it  was  the  same  plant  T  had  seen  in  early 
Summer.  I  am  glad  this  tlmver  has  been 
described  in  Our  Page,  because  I  would 
like  to  know  for  sure  what  its  name  is. 


What  Is  It? 

The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  like  the  maple. 
The  tree  gets  little  balls  on.  which  fall 
off  in  the  Spring.  The  bark  falls  off,  and 
the  tree  is  left  white.  The  bark  is  very 
thin. 

This  Nature  Puzzle  was  sent  nearly  a 
year  ago  by  Helen  Bashore.  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  render.  I  wish  more  of  you  would 
try  your  hand  at  making  these  puzzles. 
It  is  fun.  and  we  are  all  learning  some¬ 
thing  each  month.  Since  we  began  this 
plan  you  have  described  and  named  five 
animals,  four  birds,  three  insects,  three 
trees  and  three  weeds  and  wild  plants. 


Three  Books  and  a  Poem 

In  the  talk  we  had  beside  Our  Magic 
Fire  we  spoke  of  reading  as  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  pleasure  in  life.  All 
hoys  and  girls  like  good  books.  You  love 
to  listen  while  an  older  person  reads  to 
you.  As  soon  as  you  are  old  enough  you 
want  to  read  for  yourselves.  Now  the 
world  is  so  full  of  books  that  no  one 
could  possibly  read  thorn  all.  even  if  he 
spent  his  whole  life  at  it.  So  it  is  very 
important  to  choose  which  hooks  to  read. 
They  should  be  hooks  that  are  worth 
while,  that  everyone  should  know. 

Not  one  of  you  is  too  youug  to  begin 


to  make  your  own  library  of  books.  One 
book  is  the  beginning  of  a  library,  and 
probably  most  of  you  have  several  books 
of  your  very  own.  Keep  them  carefully, 
and  add  a  new  one  when  you  can. 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith  Fisher,  a  friend  of 
ours  in  Central  New  York  State,  who  is 
(lie  mother  of  several  readers,  is  going  to 
help  your  editor  to  give  each  month  this 
year  the  names  of  three  books  and  a 


poem  that  we  know  are  worth  reading. 
Here  is  the  first  list: 

“The  Boy’s  I.ife  of  Lincoln,”  by  Helen 
Nicolay. 

“Little  Women.”  by  Louisa  M.  Aleott. 

“Stories  of  Little  People  Who  Became 
Famous."  by  Laura  A.  Large. 

Poem:  “O  Captain!  My  Captain!”  by 
Walt  Whitman. 

We  want  you  to  do  two  things  with 
this  list.  First,  try  to  get  hold  of  these 
books  somewhere  and  read  them  during 
the  next  month.  Some  of  them  you  may 
have  already.  But  you  can  find  the 
others  if  you  set  out  to  do  it.  Look  in 
school  libraries,  church  libraries,  public 
libraries  and  ask  your  friends.  If  you 
are  interested  enough  you  might  even 
buy  one  of  them.  You  would  always  he 
glad.  Anyway,  don't  stop  till  you  get 
the  books  and  read  them.  The  poems 
can  usually  be  found  in  any  good  collec¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  first  hooks  to  obtain 
for  your  own  library  is  a  good  hook  of 
poems.  There  are  several  of  these.  “The 
Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Youug  Folks." 
by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  and  "Golden 
Numbers,  a  Book  of  Verse  for  Y'outh,”  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archi¬ 
bald  Smith  are  among  the  best. 

Second,  no  doubt  some  of  you  have 
read  one  or  more  of  these  books  or  the 
poem  already,  or  can  do  it  soon.  Sit 
down  and  put  the  whole  story  of  the 
hook  or  poem  into  150  words  and  send  it 
to  your  editor.  Let’s  see  how  much  you 
can  say  in  a  little  space.  Do  this  within 
a  week.  Next  month  we  will  print  the 
best  story  on  each  one,  four  in  all.  Then 
we  will  give  you  four  more  to  read  and 
write  about,  and  so  on  through  the  year. 
You  will  like  this  plan  as  soon  as  you 
take  hold  of  it. 

Lawrence  and  the  Chickens 

Plenty  of  stories  came.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  all  interested  iu  chickens*  Some 
of  you  are  planning  to  start  a  dock  of 
your  own  this  Spring.  We  ought  to  give 
some  good  directions  on  Our  Page  aboul 
how  in  begin  the  business  and  carry  it 
on  in  the  rifhr  way.  Who  will  send  them 
to  help  us  all? 

Below  you  will  find  the  names  of  those 


who  sent  picture  stories  and  two  of  the 
best  ones : 

New  Y'ork  State — Christina  Schmid  I, 
Elloise  Carpenter,  Janet  Rose.  H  -race 
McEachrou.  Marie  Iloag,  Frederick 
Ryan,  Jane  Slyer,  Harry  Wort  liman, 
Mary  A.  C„  Gladys  Feldberg,  Gladys 
Baxter,  Carrie  Phillips,  Horace  French, 
Bessie  Mc.Minn,  Helen  Carr,  Helen  Dob!, 
Clarence  Berg,  Sylvia  Randall.  Marion 
llinman,  Pauline  Streun,  Cora  Kyrk, 


Ruth  Freling.  Marion  Gleason,  Margaret 
Gillespie.  Agnes  Nielsen,  Lawrence  Mor¬ 
rissey.  Violet  Simmons. 

New  Jersey — Margaret  Van  Vliet, 
Dorothy  Gardner,  Charles  Hester,  Ruth 
Ashcroft.  Kathryn  Link.  Dorothy  Adams, 
Mike  Zemlonsky,  Ezra  Mason. 

Pennsylvania  —  Ruth  Griffith,  Clara 
Cochran,  Morton  A.,  Beatrice  Blake, 
Clara  Lyon. 

Ohio — Viola  Yallen. 

Connecticut — Daphne  Luce. 

Vermont — Euretha  Shonio. 

Virginia — Wilda  Gndlove. 

North  Carolina — Malcolm  Massie. 

Lawrence  went  to  see  his  friend  one 
day  and  saw  his  chickens.  His  friend 
gave  him  a  sitting  of  eggs.  When  he 
went  home  he  asked  his  mother  if  she 
would  loan  him  a  hen.  His  mother  told 
him  that  she  would  lie  glad  to  if  he  would 
promise  to  take  good  care  of  his  chickens, 
lie  said  he  would. 

Lawrence  set  his  hen,  and  being  a 
live,  energetic  boy,  he  began  to  thiuk  of 
building  a  poultry  yard  and  house  for 
his  little  chickens.  You  must  not  think 
that  Lawrence  syas  counting  his  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched.  He  just  be¬ 
lieved  in  having  things  ready  when  the 
time  came  to  use  them.  He  built  a  nice 
little  house  for  them,  niul  his  father  gave 
him  money  with  which  to  buy  poultry 
wire.  He  built  a  nice  long  yard  and 
covered  it  with  wire,  leaving  one  end 
open,  where  lie  set  up  the  coop.  About 
four  days  after  he  got  it  done  the  eggs 
hatched.  Then  he  put  his  chickens  in 
their  nice  home.  They  went  scratching 
among  the  weeds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
yard  and  Crying  "peep,  peep."  They 
grew  up  to  be  liens,  and  Lawrence  got 
quite  a  few  eggs  from  them.  He  is  going 
to  hatch  some  more  next  year.  I  hope 
he  has  success  with  his  chickens,  as  I 
think  I  \\  111  keep  some  chickens  myself. 

New  York.  KtuiisK  cakpkxtfk. 

Nine  years. 


Lawrence  was  a  boy  of  12  or  13.  lie 
was  a  very  active  boy  and  was  very  fond 
of  chickens.  lie  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  he  could  earn  enough  money  to  buy 
a  sitting  of  eggs  to  set  a  hen  of  liis 
mother’s.  Finally  a  farmer  hoy  nearby 
wished  to  go  away  on  a  short  vacation. 
He  had  to  get  some  one  t<>  take  care  of 
hfs  poultry  before  lie  could  leave.  lie 
knew  of  no  one  he  could  trust  to  take 
good  care  of  them.  But  as  he  wished  to 
go  real  badly  he  started  out  for  a  small 
village  to  try  to  get  someone.  And  who 
should  he  meet  but  Lawrence.  Lawrence 
inquired  where  he  was  going,  and  the 
young  lad  told  him  all  about  liis  poultry 
and  how  he  wished  to  gn  on  his  vacation. 
Lawrence  was  interested  and  offered  h is 
help.  So  at  last  it  was  settled.  Lawrence 
was  to  take  care  of  the  farmer  boy’s 


poultry,  and  he  was  to  give  Lawrence 
eggs  enough  to  pay  for  his  service. 

The  lad  returned  in  two  weeks,  which 
entitled  Lawrence  to  four  dozen  eggs.  As 
they  were  such  nice  high-bred  hens  his 
mother  thought  she  would  like  to  set  some, 
too.  So  she  bought  all  except  one  sitting 
from  Lawrence.  And  Lawrence  knew 
that  he  would  need  feed  for  his  chickens, 
so  he  was  delighted  with  the  money. 

Now.  as  we  see  in  the  picture,  Law¬ 
rence  is  feeding  his  chickens.  lie  has 
made  a  yard  and  a  little  house.  And  lie 
feeds  them  scratch  feed,  cracked  corn  and 
some  buckwheat.  In  the  Winter  he  feeds 
them  mashes  and  green  feeds,  lie  also 
gives  them  milk  and  plenty  of  warm 
water.  As  he  loves  chickens,  he  thinks 
he  will  raise  more,  He  expects  to  sell 
the  roosters  and  keep  the  pullets  to  breed 
from  another  year. 

New  York.  HORACE  MCEACIIRON. 

Things  to  Do  for  Next  Month 

1.  Write  about  “The  Qualities  of 
Friendship.” 

2.  Give  careful  directions  for  starting 
in  the  chicken  business  this  Spring. 

3.  Answer  the  Nature  Puzzle  and  tell 

what  you  know  about  the  -  tree, 

4.  Make  up  a  Nature  Puzzle  of  your 
own  and  send  it  in. 

5.  Tell  which  of  the  three  books  and 
a  poem  you  have  read,  and  give  the  story 
of  at  least  one  of  them  in  150  words. 

0.  Send  a  drawing  for  a  heading  for 
Our  Page  for  February,  March,  April  or 
May. 

7.  Send  a  photograph  or  two.  Your 
editor  is  running  short  of  good  pictures. 

S.  Write  in  not  more  than  25  words 
your  ideas  of  what  Our  Page  stands  for 
to  its  readers.  This  is  for  use  in  the 
Box  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

0.  Work  out  the  puzzle  “Nuts  to  Crack” 
and  send  the  correct  answer  along  with 
a  puzzle  of  your  own. 

10.  Write  a  good  friendly  letter  about 
yourself,  your  home  life,  school  life,  work 
or  play. 

Now  then,  every  single  reader  can  find 
something  to  do  in  that  list,  and  I  shall 
look  for  such  a  flood  of  letters  that  the 
postmaster  will  have  to  get  another  sack 
to  hold  them.  Do  not  put  it  off,  but 
write  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this 
page,  because  I  have  to  make  up  the 
February  page  early  in  the  month. 

Nuts  to  Crack 

This  puzzle  was  sent  by  Ruth  Hol¬ 
lingsworth.  a  California  reader.  Each  of 
the  following  is  the  name  of  some  nut 
when  put  together  correctly.  Send  your 
answers  soon. 

1.  Talnuw. 

2.  Mandol. 

3.  Napetu. 

4.  Pneae. 

5.  Tecushnt. 

6.  Cnautooc. 

7.  T.eanzuth. 

S.  Yorkohintu. 


Notes 

Julia  Wilson,  a  Virginia  girl,  sent  the 
words  in  the  Box,  and  a  very  good  resolu- 


Pet  Angora  Goats 

tion  it  is,  to  be  sure.  Our  Page  depends 
for  its  success  on  its  readers,  on  every 
oue  of  your  boys  and  girls.  Are  you  do- 
iug  your  share  to  help? 


I  want  to  give  my  special  thanks  to 
those  of  you  who  sent  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  cards  to  your  editor.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  at  that  happy 
season,  and  I  appreciate  it. 


I  see  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
without  giving  many  letters  this  month. 
Well,  next  month  we’ll  give  mostly  let¬ 
ters.  How  will  that  be?  Write  without 
fail  to  your  friend.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Ilow  Sharp  Arc  Your  Eyes? 
There  Are  Two  Girls  in  This  Picture 
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You  wouldn’t  put  on  hobbles 
to  run  a  foot  race 

Then  why  load  up  on  handicaps  for 
the  day’s  work? 

A  good  deal  of  food,  unwisely  chosen, 
does  weigh  the  body  down  and  clog  the 
digestion,  and  dull  the  brain. 

Why  put  on  the  hobbles? 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  breakfast  or  lunch¬ 
time  dish  for  those  who  want  food  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  mind  and  body  efficiency. 

Grape -Nuts  satisfies  and  nourishes. 

It  delights  the  taste.  It  is  ready  to  serve 
whenever  you  are  ready  to  eat.  And  it 
digests  easily,  quickly  and  completely — 
leaving  no  handicap  of  heaviness  and 
drowsiness.  L 

Grape -Nuts  is  the  food  for  health 
and  action. 

"There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sold  by  good  grocers  everywhere ! 


i ply  pky  potftsnan  on 
Jflvory.  Or  t*4?od  money 
with  or  tier  plan  12« 

k.  nn.1 

MVfl  I’nisl  Otttco 

collection 
t»iv*  h  *  7.  o  it  n  d 

S'idlb  or  fill  oum- 
ta<«Uln  Mhoo 
you  now  wear. 


Rubber 

Money  Back 
1  If  Not 
=  Delighted 

1  STEELE'S,  1180  Broadway,  Re*  York 


SALE 


Worne  nts 

|G»nfort5'hoc/ 


Extraordinary  sale  of  all  -  = 
K-Mtior  black  snoer.  Fine  kIoto  s 
'  kid  uppers,  flexible,  l<'n»  wear-  s 
trig  notes,  medium  broad  »<>ft  §=  |  |J 
toe-  For  narrow  box  toe  add  = 
aft;.  six«*:3!4  to  8.  wide  = 
Widthe.  Onler  No.C-24-  = 

PAY  ON  DELIVERY 


Mill-End  Remnants  gfe  KkSS’tSi 

yard.  Send  for  samples  and  circular  of  Kaminut 
Bundles,  tiordon  Itetnuaut  Co.,  Dexter,  Maine 

g~<n  APIIPTITDC  Experienced  ,  on  Sacques 
LJT»  vFK-'*»IL  A.  EjEV  J  anil  Knee  Booties.  Scml 
sample  and  state  price  for  labor  or  write  for  b.iiriample, 
stating  experience,  u.  lERCL.IIS  Wtitehiilcr  **•..  ■rtm.H.f.  Cil, 

Ladies*  Gauntlet  Gloves,  $1.25  Paii 

Pure  Worsted  Plaited,  76*.  Woritad.  2.i%  Cotton. 
Sizes — Small,  Medium  and  l.nrge,  in  Hark  Liny, 
Navy,  White,  Blue lc,  nnd  Brown.  Men’*  tiloveg 
|1>  Fair.  MOSS  KNITTING  CO.,  lee  .  Hamburg,  N.  T. 
Uoud  Cilininiailon  to  A  goat:  Min.,  Ink  it  ml  Siinfiak. 


Stove  Prices  Hit  Bottom 

Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  Get  our  split 
price  offer — small  first  pay¬ 
ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 
No  interest.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  range9  ever  made. 
Porcelain  blue  enamel — 
Resigns  that  make  your 
heart  swell  with 
pride. 

Write  Today — 
Don't  Wait 

Satisfied  customers 
"everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Special 
Sole.  Write  today.  See 
j  savings  you  can  make 
on  Kalamazoo  Furnaces,  Paint,  Fencing, 
Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don't  misa  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  Your  credit  is  good. 

Aik  tor  Catalog  Wo.  1X4 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfn.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&nv&zoe 

Vi:". Direct  to  You 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 


n  |  OF  HI.IOHTI. Y  DAMAUl  li  CROCKERY 
DariOIS  iiui.i  11, i„i>vin«r»»r«,  »n>. 

shipped  divert  from  factory  to  consumer.  WriTw  us 
for  particulars.  C.  SWaSff  A  CO,.  Pgrtlknd,  Maine 


Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Madufrom  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  smoke  house  needed,  .lust  paint  on. 
at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  Cl  1.1  A, 

K.  KKAUSER  &  11KU.  Milton,  Pa. 


Water-in  abundance 

In  every  farm,  suburban  and  small  town  home 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  needed  for 
daily  use.  It's  a  nuisance  to  be  obliged  to 
run  to  the  pump  for  water  every  time  a  pail¬ 
ful  is  needed. 


HOOSIER 

1  tuater  Service  \ 

equipment  will  save  you  from  all  of  this  need¬ 
less  pumping  and  carrying  of  water  by  hand. 
It  will  enable  you  to  secure,  by  simply  open¬ 
ing  a  faucet,  all  of  the  water  needed  for  every 
household  and  farm  chore. 


It  will,  in  addition,  afford  excellent  protection 
for  your  home  against  fire. 

Hoosier  Water  Service  can  be  installed  in  your 
present  home,  so  Why  wait  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  you  can  have  from  running  water, 
under  pressure  ? 


Write  today  for  catalog  and  learn  how 
you  can  eecare  the  advantage*  to  be 
had  from  an  adequate  water  eupply. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  Y  Kend&llville,  Indiana 


The  Hoosier  installation  illustrated 
above  is  electrically  operated,  using 
electric  current  supplied  by  farm  light¬ 
ing  plant  if  desired.  Capacity,  250  gal¬ 
lons  an  hour.  Automatically  controlled. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Great  Day. — New  Year’s  Day  was 
certainly  a  great  day  down  in  the  old 
church.  No  one  lives  in  sight  of  this  old 
church,  and  anyone  coming  suddenly 
upon  it  would  exclaim  why  anyone  should 
ever  have  built  it  there.  Hut  in  the  old 
days  there  were  eight  occupied  houses 
right  in  that  vicinity.  The  last  one  is 
now  falling  to  pieces.  As  the  l’arson 
turned  the  key  in  the  church  door  the 
thought  came  to  him:  Will  there  lie  any¬ 
body  here  today?  There  weren’t  a  great 
many  the  last  day  the  Parson  was  down, 
but  when  those  who  did  come  went  home 
everyone  was  saying:  “What  a  good 
time  we  had  today.”  Such  a  remark  is 
apt  to  bring  results.  At  time  to  begin 
church  there  was  practically  no  oue  there. 
Wouldn’t  that  discourage  you? 

They  Came. — But  they  came.  We 
began  service  when  we  were  good  and 
ready ;  as  we  were  there  for  the  day, 
what  did  if  matter?  The  Parson  looked 
at  his  watch  as  lie  stepped  into  the  ves¬ 
try  room  to  pot  on  his  vestments — we 
were  beginning  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
late.  As  the  service  went  on,  and  more 
kept  coming  in,  and  the  Parson  talked 
to  them  about  the  Christmas  spirit — 
about  peace  and  co-operation,  instead  of 
jealousy  and  quarreling,  etc. — it  seemed 
to  the  Parson  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  he  had  ever  had  in  that 
church.  We  have  hud  days  with  many 
more  people — city  people  come  to  be  with 
us,  and  'blessed  clays  they  have  been — lmi 
here  ^  were  these  people — -poor  people, 
farming  people — coming  together  as  the 
Parson's  family  used  to  go  together  when 
he  was  a  hoy.  lie  counted  them  as  they 
sung  ”<)  Utile  Town  of  Bethlehem,”  anil 
there  were  dfi  there,  20  of  whom  were 
men  and  boys.  And  as  for  church  unity! 
Well,  there  they  were  —  five  Episcopal 
inns  and  IS  Homan  Catholics  and  Jews 
nnd  Salvation  Army,  German  Lutherans 
and  what  not!  There  were  two  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  whole  lot.  There  they  were, 
all  sitting  together,  so  happy  as  we  had 
the  service  and  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  Violin. — Little  Clossie  went  with 
the  Parson,  and  little  Clossie's  violin 
went  with  him.  And  when  it  came  time 
for  the  singing  he  stood  out  front  alone 
and  played  the  hymn  through  and  then 
Ifid  the  people.  <  )f  course  liis  playing 
isn’t  what  we  hope  it  will  he  some  time, 
but  it  was  marvelous  how  pleased  the 
people  seemed  to  lie  with  il.  What  a 
comfort  and  joy  the  hoy  had  been  all 
I  lie  way  down.  We  ate  away  on  a  lunch 
most  of  the  way,  and  had  some 
Christmas  candy  in  a  bag  down  in  a 
corner  by  the  dashboard.  And  there  lie 
stood  helping  so  in  the  service.  The  jov 
and  comfort  that  people  might  have  in 
their  children,  and  do  not!  I  low  often 
as  we  go  along  the  Parson’s  long  arm 
goes  around  to  bring  the  blanket  tighter, 
and  wo  two  will  cling  close  together  one 
mile  after  another  through  the  lung 
woods ! 

The  Dinner. — After  Ihc  service  we 
had  the  dinner.  Such  a  fine  dinner  as  it 
was!  We  can  sent  about  .'50  at  a  time, 
and  the  o  I  hers  waited  for  the  second 
table.  There  was  an  abundance  of  good 
things  for  everybody.  One  family  of  six- 
had  walked  three  miles  and  a  half.  Would 
your  church  send  a  family  like  that  back 
home — up  the  long  hills  on  the  icy  road — 
with  nothing  to  eat?  Perhaps  so,  and 
then  wonder  why  they  didn't  come  again. 
^  A  Country  Tnir. —  As  the.  Parson  and 
f’lossie  Came  along  homo  we  glanced  over 
a  pasture  fence,  and  there  stood  a  big 
seven-passenger  automobile  by  an  old 
apple  tree.  It  looks  so  attractive  and 
easy  when  you  are  down  in  the  city  just 
to  lake  the  car  and  run  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  spend  New  Year's  with  your 
relations!  But  you  better  put  in  an  ex¬ 
tra  can  of  engine  oil.  for  it  isn't  a  trunk 
line  all  the  way,  with  gas  und  oil  every 
few  rods.  This  party  ran  shy  of  oil  'way 
out  in  the  back  roads,  and  they  pushed 
along,  as  there  was  noue  to  he  had.  until 
by  (lie  time  they  got  to  the  relation’s 
house  they  had  two  burnt-out  hearings. 
They  worked  on  the  car  practically  all 
the  time  they  were  there,  for  it  was  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  any  repair  shop.  Then 
they  took  out  one  piston  and  tried  to  go 
to  New  York  with  five,  but  it.  did  not 
work!  Three  limes  iu  one  day  they 
started  out,  and  each  time  had  to  he 
dragged  hack  with  the  horses.  The  Par¬ 
son  found  them  one  cold  night  down  by 
the  woods  trying  to  turn  her  around  by 
bund.  The  women  folks  had  to  go  back 
to  New  York,  and  the  men  worked  oti 
her  a  few  days  longer;  then  they  left  her 
by  the  apple  tree  and  went  back.  Well, 
storage  charges  will  lie  reasonable  there, 
anyway ! 

Christmas  in  School. — Of  all  the 
Christmases  the  Parson  had  this  year 
none  was  more  merry  than  one  he  bellied 
to  celebrate  'way  down  in  n  little  country 
school hou so.  It  was  six  below  that  morn¬ 
ing.  and  the  Divinity  Student,  the  Parson 
had  with  him  got  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
air  before  Old  Jim  finished  the  14  miles 
on  a  slow  road.  We  got  there  about  one 
o'clock.  Many  declared  it  was  too  cold 
for  the  Parson  to  come,  but  others  as 
stoutly  asserted  that  lie  had  come  through 
many  a  worse  day  than  that.  The  coffee 
was  ready  when  we  arrived,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  drew  forth  a  big  bag  of  ‘‘hot  dogs” 


from  under  the  wagon  seat.  They  weren’t 
exactly  hot  at  that  moment,  hut  they 
soon  got  hot  oil  the  coals  of  that  old  box 
stove.  What  a  good  time  we  all  had! 
Cakes  and  goodies  of  every  description  to 
eat,  and  the  children  had  trimmed  the 
place  up  so  nice,  and  a  great  big  tree  in 
the  corner — a  pine  tree.  The  teacliei 
here  carries  her  dinner,  and  so  at  the 
noon  bony  she  and  the  children  have  lime 
to  get  up  surh  nice  entertainments.  The 
Parson  told  stnries  and  spoke  his  old 
standby.  "The  Church  l-'air.”  The 
Divinity  fttudent  gave  them  “Cohen  on 
the  Telephone.”.  They  gave  the  Parson 
a  fine  warm  pair  of  home-knit  mittens — 
just  what  he  wanted  to  wear  inside  of 
his  big  leather  gauntlet  mittens.  The 
teacher  in  this  school  loves  her  children, 
and  they  think  everything  of  her,  and  all 
want  to  go  to  school.  She  seems  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  country  and  the  ways  of 
country,  childhood.  How  far  must  xve 
(ravel  in  the  country  today  to  find  a 
teacher  or  a  country  minister  who  does 
not.  look  Jit  his  job  ns  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better  in  the  town  or 
city  !  Why  must  the  experiments  take 
place  in  the  country? 

The  Country  ’  Store. —  While  (he 
country  school,  has  come  iu  for  a  great 
deal,  of  discussion,  there  is  another  coun¬ 
try  insl  il  ul  ion.  and  a  A  ery  important  one, 
of  which  we  rend  very  little,  and  that  is 
the  country  store.  Some  would  hold  that 
the  auto  has  killed  the  country  store, 
carrying  the  people  off  to  the ‘city  to 
trade,  others  have  id, •rimed  that  the  It. 
E.  D.  has  put  the  country  store,  with  its 
attendant  postotlice,  out  of  business. 
Still,  the  country  store  holds  on.  and  the 
Parson  knows  of  two  that  have  recently 
started  up  right  on  State  roads  to  town, 
and  also  on  It,  E.  D.  routes.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  mail  order  houses  to  com¬ 
pete  with. 

Some  Helps. — But  the  Parson  has 
been  reading  about  some  things  the  store 
Could  do  (hat  seem  so  reasonable.  One 
country  store  slaps  the  latest  mail  order 
catalogue*  light  on  the  counter.  “There 
they  are;  look  at  them  all  you  please! 
Sit  on  the  store  steps  i.ad  read  them  at 
your  leisure!  Compare  their  prices  with 
this  store's  prices.  When  you  get  goods 
fnuu  them,  bring  them  right  into  the 
store  and  compare  them  with  ours.  [f 
yon  think  .von  can  do  better  buying  by 
mail,  jltst  let  us  show  you  interest  in  your 
welfare  and  mir  honest  appreciation  of 
you  wanting  to  buy  the  best  goods  at  the 
lowest  prices  by  writing  out  checks  for 
you.  and  thus  saving  yon  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  money  order.”  <  >ue  store¬ 
keeper  did  this  very  thing,  and  nothing 
ever  so  won  him  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  so  much  trade!  Some  fellows 
working  over  in  a  tool  factory  iu  a  near¬ 
by  city,  on  getting  notice  that  the  mill 
was  to  shiir  down  mi  account  of  hard 
times,  decided  to  lake  a  Kurd  ear  and 
shirt  right  out  on  the  road  nnd  sell  the 
tools  they  themselves  had  been  making. 
They  met  with  rather  poor  success  until 
they  found  a  large  hook  beside  the  road. 
Which  proved  to  he  a  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue.  Naturally  they  looked  up  their 
own  line  of  goods,  and  there  they  were — 
the  very  same  make  nnd  brand  as  they 
had  in  the  auto.  But  the  prices  were 
decidedly  higher  than  they  asked.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  distance  traveled  to  and  fro, 
and  the  handling,  why  shouldn’t  they 
be?  Well,  sir,  those  fellows  just  took 
that  catalogue  and  a  handful  of  tools 
right  into  the  fanner's  house  and  spread 
theta  right  out  on  the  table.  “Finding 
that  catalogue  was  the  greatest  stroke 
you  ever  saw,"  said  one  of  the  men  to 
the  Parson.  "We  are  just  being  cleaned 
out."  Even  the  Parson  fell  for  a  chisel  ! 

No  Loafer's  Ha  no-out,  —  No,  of 
course  not  !  But  lmw  many  stores  have 
been  l lie  only  open  forum  that  the  farmer 
ever  knew!  Here  questions  ranging  from 
the  fa tnilj  to  the  nation  has  been  thrashed 
out — and  sometimes  settled.  One  store¬ 
keeper  had  the  good  judgment  to  realize 
this.  He  arranged  easy  chairs  around 
the  old  stove  in  Winter  and  along  the 
front  porch  in  Summer.  He  was  more 
than  pleasant  ;  sociable  to  those  who 
might  linger  awhile.  One  old  man  spent 
‘practically  all  his  time  at.  the  store.  His 
honesty  was  beyond  question;  it  was 
often  very  convenient  to  have  him  sitting 
there,  with  a  lip  to  watch  tilings  a  hit 
while  the  storekeeper  worked  down  cel¬ 
lar  or  in  the  shed.  This  storekeeper 
knew  that  while  a  man  sat  by  (lie  fire 
warming  up  lie  would  feel  the  need  of  a 
little  crackers  and  cheese,  and  then  a 
bottle  of  soda  to  wash  them  down,  and 
the  cheese  being  so  good  "a  pound  to  take 
home.”  Then  the  conversation  would 
take  the  turn  of  a  new  cultivator  or  plow 
in  the  Spring,  winding  tip  with  at  least 
an  order  for  a  couple  of  sets  of  m>\v  mow¬ 
ing  machine  sections.  This  social  fea¬ 
ture  would  seem  to  the  Parson  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  the  store,  which  few 
now  seem  to  realize  as  they  did  iu  the 
old  days. 

A  Great  Sameness. — There  used  to 
be  an  old  fellow  up  home  who  spent  most 
of  hi-S  time  for  years  at  Fargo's  store, 
with  its  great  high  chunk  stove,  girt, 
around  with  an  iron  rail  for  you  to  put 
your  cold  feel  on,  and  this  in  turn  cir¬ 
cled  around  about  with  a  row  of  easy 
(Continued  on  Page  lift) 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Method  in  Work. — One  nf  our  young 
friends  is  studying  dressmaking  at  a 
famous  New  York  technical  school.  One 
idea  new  to  her  was  the  way  (lie  sleeves 
were  put  in  ;i  dress.  They  were  Jil t<‘d 
and  made,  (hen  left  (o  the  very  last.  The 
dress  was  completed,  the  hem  hasted,  but 
not  sewn,  and  nil  the  fastenings  put  on. 
Then  the  sleeves  were  bn* ted  in,  the  dress 
put  on.  and  every  hook,  button  or  snap 
fastener  adjusted.  This  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  that  sleeves  and  hem  were 
just  right.  Very  often  ail  annoying 
wrinkle  results  from  a  Iritiing  defect  in 


green,  blue  or  heliotrope,  with  a  white 
dot.  and  with  the  front  panel  of  white, 
(his  would  be  very  pretty  and  comfortable 
'll  the  hot  weather,  and  would  be  becom¬ 
ing  to  many  women  who  fear  that  they 
are  too  plump  to  wear  thin  Summer 
dresses,  and  make  themselves  still  warmer 
by  dark  materials.  The  hat  shown  is  a 
sports  panama  with  embroidered  edge. 

A  Skirt  and  Coat. — in  the  second 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
sports  coat  and  skirt.  The  coat  is  a  box 
shape,  the  material  being  while  flannel. 
A  novel  touch  is  given  by  an  applied 
pleat  that  goes  down  the  front  on  each 
'idr,  forming  a  loose  loop  below  the  edge. 
The  pleat  has  a  little  inset  pocket,  but 
shows  no  other  trimming.  The  edge  of 
the  coat  sleeves  and  collar  are  finished 
with  narrow  black  and  white  silk  braid. 
The  high  choker  collar  fastens  with  ivory 
buttons.  One  sees  such  coats  made  of 
linen,  both  plain  and  figured;  one  very 
gorgeous  model  was  orange  linen  hand- 
blocked  with  cretonne  figures  in  black. 
The  skirt  shown  was  a  plain  one  of  blue 
and  white  striped  flannel.  Ii  is  notice¬ 
able  that  a  great  many  new  sports  skirts, 
especially  those  imported  from  England, 
are  not  pleated,  blit  are  plain  gored 
model*.  The  bat  worn  by  this  figure  was 
white  felt,  trimmed  all  around  with  bine 
and  orange  feathers,  put  on  like  a  flat 
wreath. 

The  Usefut,  Cotton  Crepe.- — The 
figure  in  the  renter  gave  us  a  very  useful 
idea  for  making  over  an  old  dress,  for  it 
used  two  materials  very  acceptably.  It 
consisted  of  plain  brown  cotton  crepe, 
made  up  of  printed  cotton  crepe  shaded 
in  brown,  green  and  fawn.  The  yoke  and 
kimono  sleeves,  cut  all  in  one,  had  a 
plastron  of  the  figured  goods  brought  up 
in  both  front  and  back,  the  same  material 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt. 
Rows  of  French  kuots  outlined  the  top  of 
the  plastron,  and  finished  neck,  sleeves 
and  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  narrow 
girdle  was  tipped  with  beads.  There  is 
very  little  to  this  dress,  but  as  shown  it 
was  extremely  pretty,  and  perhaps  this 
idea  will  help  some  home  dressmaker  who 
is,  even  now,  wondering  how  she  enu 
combine  her  materials  to  good  effect. 
The  shady  hat  shown  is  burnt  straw  of 
Coarse  weave,  faced  with  Georgette  of  the 
same  color,  and  trimmed  wit li  black  fruit. 

Litti.e  Roy  Br.UE. — The  small  hoy 
shown  wears  a  little  blue,  linen  suit,  the 
material  being  quite  heavy.  The  blouse 
is  trimmed  with  peasant  embroidery — -a 
broad  band  around  the  hem,  and  narrow 
bands  at  the  cuffs.  It  is  just  a  straight 
blouse  with  a  short  opening  in  front  and 
turn-over  collar  with  a  black  tie.  The 
little  “shorts"  do  not  quite  reach  the 
knees,  heavy  woolen  stockings  and  thick- 
soled  sandals  completing  the  costume.  It 
was  very  pretty,  anti  also  sensible. 
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Ten  Minutes  With  the  Gulbransen 
and  I  Was  Enthusiastic ” 


Check  mill  Butted  Hwiss 


“I  thought — as  many  people  do  —  that  a 
player-piano  was  simply  a  mechanical  instru¬ 
ment  that  ground  out  tunes — much  as  a  machine 
turns  out  bolts I 

“But  after  the  salesman  had  me  sit  down  and 
play  the  Gulbransen.  I  changed  my  idea.  I 
found  the  Gulbransen  a  finished  musical  instru¬ 
ment — a  tremendous  advance  over  the  player- 
pianos  I  had  known  in  years  past. 

"I  became  enthusiastic.  I  wanted  it  for 
my  home. 

“Now  that  I  have  it  I  am  more  pleased  than 
ever.  Between  business  and  social  duties  I 


never  had  much  time  for  music.  But  in  a  few 
evenings  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls  taught 
me  to  play — well.  In  fact,  better  than  my 
wife,  who  has  taken  lessons  for  years, 

“I  bring  out  every  shade  of  expression  I 
desire — I  do  everything  the  piariac  of  ability 
does — without  the  tedious  finger  work.” 


setting  in  u  -sleeve,  and  often  a  hem  that 
seemed  just,  right  before  the  final  fas¬ 
tenings  dips?  or  lifts  when  everything  is 
finished.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  too.  to 
slight  the  fastenings.  Unevenness  in  put¬ 
ting  on.  or  too  wide  spacing,  show  care¬ 
less  work,  and  spoil  the  finish  of  the 
garment. 

Summer  Fashions. — With  the  first 
week  in  January  come  the  gay  garments 
for  wear  at  Palm  Reach  and  other  South¬ 
ern  -  resorts.  The  New  York  shops  are 
full  of  models  in  Linen,  voile,  swiss  and 
other  cottons.  We  who  stay  at  home 
may  look  at  these  displays  with  interest, 
and  without  envy,  for  they  give  us  a 
chance  to  plan  our  Summer  dresses  at  a 
time  when  all  the  stores  offer  bargains  in 
wash  goods.  The  first  illustration  shows 
two  of  these  Southern  models.  At  the 
left  is  a  dress  of  voile,  white  with  a  red 
corded  check.  It  is  a  plain  one-piece 
pattern  of  the  slip-oil  style  with  short 
kimono  sleeves.  1  >"wn  each  side  of  the 
skirt  the  seam  stands  out  in  a  flat  pleat, 
wider  at  the  top.  where  it  ends  in  a 
slant,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom.  It 
stands  out  like  a  fin,  and  is  defined  by  a 
close  row  of  smooth  white  china  buttons 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter.  The  buttons 
are  not  sewn  through,  but  on  a  shank. 
The  bodice  was  as  usual  long-waisted, 
and  was  evidently  shirred  underneath 
with  elastic,  so  it  could  he  slipped  on 
easily.  An  odd  girdle  was  made  of  the 
white  china  buttons,  close  together  on  a 
narrow  foundation.  The  sleeves  were 
close-fitting,  and  both  they  and  the  neck 


New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music”  Free 
on  Request.  Check  Coupon 
~~\  Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  n  piano  or 
_ I  player-iiiuno.. 


II  |  Check  here  if  you  want  inform;, -ion  about  [ 

I _ I  having  a  Gultiraimrn  player  action  installed  I 

.  in  your  present  piano  (or  player-piano). 


Write  name  and  address  in  mars 
this  to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co., . 
cago  Avenue.  Chicago. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  Page  114) 
armchairs,  with  handy  salt  boxes,  filled 
with  sawdust,  littering  the  floor.  This 
old  fellow  started  in  on  a  book  kindly 
loaned  him  by  the  storekeeper  along 
About  Thanksgiving  time  lie  would  of¬ 
ten  put  it  dmvn  for  awhile  to  read  the 
paper  or  do  on  errand.  When  he  did  he 
always  put  in  a  match  to  mark  the  plaee. 
So  the  boys  got  In  the  habit  of  putting 
the  match  back,  sometimes  a  litrle  ways 
back,  then  a  good  way  back.  lie  read 
away  on  the  book  till  about  sugaring 
time,  when  they  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it;  “Well,  well,”  he  drawled.  "‘I  suppose 
it's  a  great  book,  but  somehow  it  does 
have  the  goldarnest  sameness  to  it  of  any 
book  I  ever  saw !” 

Stilt.  Further. — The  Parson  heard  of 
another  store  that  went  still  further  and 
pltt  up  a  tennis  court  uearby  for  the  use 
of  the  young  people  and  city  boarders 
that  happened  about.  Before  that  he  had 
a  croquet  set  for  the  use  of  any  who  de¬ 
sired — right  by  the  store.  The  Parson 
himself  played  many  a  game  of  tennis 
"tie  Summer  up  home  on  a  court  right 
in  front  of  a  store,  and  remembers  seeing 
the  onlookers  sit  round  on  the  store  steps 
and  eat  ice  cream  cones  and  drink  soda. 

U  O  x  fide  NCR.  —  A  bo  v  o  all.  the  store¬ 
keeper  must  have  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  community.  Tf  he  is  in  it  just  for 
the  money,  with  no  thought  of* the  com¬ 
munity  interest,  ho  will  not  succeed  any 
more  than  a  minister  will  succeed  if  that 
is  wliat  be  cares  about.  One  man  pro¬ 
vided  a  free  bull  above  bis  store  for  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  meetings  for  the 
people  around  about.  He  did  not  lose 
anything  by  it.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  that  the  auto  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  farmer  to  go  to  the  city,  for 
so  must  the  country  store  clean  up  its 
stock  and  put  in  better  styles,  make  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  bargain  off  goods  be¬ 
fore  they  are  worthless.  Let  him  take 
heart  and  always  remember  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  he  bas  in  that  as  a  rule 
lie  has  no  local  competition  the  field  is 
his  to  make  of  it  what  he  will. 

The  Week-end. — So  after  all  the 
country  store  has,  us  a  rule,  no  rent  to 
pay.  low  tax  rate,  no  immediate  compe¬ 
tition  and  small  clerk  expense,  as  gener¬ 
ally  hi*  family  lives  in  the  same  building, 
all  nf  which  he  probably  appreciates  as 
much  as  the  dog  appreciated  the  fact  that 
be  had  a  broken  tail.  He  really  had  a 
tremendous  advantage  if  he  did  but  know 
ii.  for  while  every  dog  has  his  day,  he 
lmd  his  weak  end  besides. 


Style  No.  2050 
Kroc.rT*l-75 

Natty  anc  afrap  lor  hcAgue-wrork. 
Relieves  corn*  and  bunion*.  Resi 
- Wid,  Cushion  . 

711 5?  •oie*  A 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  yon 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


n.  Forihoae  who  w»nt  anlde-protrcliun during  winter. 
BRISCOE  SHOE  CO  ,  Dipt.  i:.|  Haverhill,  \|«».v 
1  me  pain  of  comfort  »Koes.  1  shall  accepl  them 

■r  your  guarantee  lo  return  every  cent  if  unsatisfactory. 


Address 


£11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  ilimillllfi 

I  power  WASHER 


were  finished  with  red  and  white  em¬ 
broidered  edging.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  was  a  very  simple  dress,  but  it  is  a 
smart  model,  and  a  becoming  one  It 
would  be  equally  attractive  in  gingham. 
The  hat  shown  is  a  white  felt  sports 
shape  trimmed  with  a  red  satin  ooearde. 

A  Kuiati  stion  i  on  Dutted  Swiss. — 
The  second  model  in  the  same  picture 
was,  in  the  original,  pale  blue  crepe  de 
chine  dotted  all  over  with  crystal  beads, 
with  a  front  of  white  Georgette.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  desirable  model  for 
dotted  swiss.  with  (lie  front  of  white  or¬ 
gandie  or  line  batiste.  It  is  a  style  that 
would  be  especially  becoming  to  a  rather 
short  plump  figure,  as  the  straight  panel 
front  gives  long  lines.  The  dress  was  a 
plain  straight  one-piece  style  with  short 
sleeves,  drawn  in  with  a  narrow  girdle. 
The  tie.  loosely  kuot ted  at  the  neck,  was 
the  plain  white  material,  and  had  an  at¬ 
tractive  youthful  look;  there  were  also 
turn-back  white  cull’s.  This  dress  has  a 
look  of  comfort  as  well  as  style.  In  gray, 


yr  lbs.  of  Best  on 
“  SAN  BO 

Puro  Coffoo  (Ground  or  Bean 

Sent  Parcel  Posi,  Free  Delivery 

tviiliiu  300  mile*.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  HACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 


SO  BARCLAY  ST„  N.Y 

100  Van  J.>yk  Stores  iu  30  cities 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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$7.50  Down 

After  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


de  Shorthorn  one  with  what  is  known  locally  as 

..  ,  ,  “measles  of  the  throat.”  Pig  could  swal- 

tion  to  use  for  grade  ]ow  only  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and  had 
would  like  to  use  difficulty  in  breathing.  Seemed  to  be  cou- 
ts,  bran,  gluten,  and  pfijmtpd,  and  choked  to  death  with  a  dose 
P'  i  ,  vc  of  salts.  The  other  shortly  after  began 

liothy  and  clover  h.  y  tf>  ajj .  was  constipated,  (lave  him  sev- 
I  use  A  fa  a  cm  .  Cral  doses  of  castor  oil.  He  improved  for 

•  •  "  ft  week,  then  began  to  scour,  drank  a  good 

deal,  ate  very  little,  got  weak  in  her  hind- 
•lover  and  mixed  hay  quarters,  and  died,  bleeding  profusely 
pose  to  use  moistened  the  nose%  These  pigs,  were  yard 

,  T  ,  i  _  ,  ted  on  old-fashioned  ration  of  middlings 

li'uee,  I  wouhl  us  i  an<j  corn  meal..  We  hove  two  other  pigs 
1  parts  of  corn  chop,  out  of  the  same  litter,  housed  at  some  dis- 
•au,  gluten  meal,  lin-  lanee  from  the  first  which  are  so  far  free 
tnnseed  meal.  This  fro“  ^ease.  They  have  been  fed  mixed 

feed.  this  seeoml  pair  did  not.  enrrv  the 
•hi  approximately  -0  pes[,  the  firsf  jj<i,  hut  ar,,  g00(j  pi«s.  lias 

Rather  than  combine  the  error  boon  one  of  feeding,  or  what  has 
ip  other  concentrates,  been  wrong?  Would  you  use  the  house 

and  it  will  produce  aml  7"rd  "f  {hv  f,rst  ,ot  a«ain  another 
,,  „  ,  ...  year?  k,  v.  r. 

suits.  Unless  salt  is  Coeymaus,  N.  Y. 

Id  two  per  cent,  and  ^  . 

from  the  s.vmpfotns  mentioned  it  is  pos- 
grain  ration.  sible  that,  the  two  ailing  pigs  suffered 

-  from  improper  nutrition,  although  yellow 

Milk  Flow  corn  meal  and  middlings  are  both  well 

,  _  _  suited  for  pig  feeding.  If  they  could  be 

purebred  Guernsey  fP(]  ;u  conjunction  with  either  skim-milk  I 
>y  weight:  Ground  or  digester  tankage,  they  would  provide 
*jD\  *}, uea  '•  ^  7'.Ye  more  complete  nutrition.  Yellow  cornmpal 
'  -  lbs.  twice  daily  greatly  excels  while  meal  in  feeding  value. 

’  u1.,  -  ,  °,  ^ ie  Jm7  G  seems  to  possess  an  essential  vitamine 

i  wilt*  hay,  irotn  hot-  that  pigs  must  have  in  order  to  grow  and 
got  some  apples  lata  gain  satisfactorily,  1  am  inclined  to  be- 
weiit  dry.  I  am  now  lieve._  however,  that  in  addition  to  certain 
k  daily.  \>ul  it  pay  protein  and  vitamine  deficiencies,  the  pigs 
iay  ?  M.  A.  L.  must  have  been  suffering  from  some  in-  1 

testinul  derangement,  although  the  symp- 
llt  to  restore  normal  t0Dls  would  not  indicate  the  presence  of 

c  wl  t bat  have  Lome  ,  llo|on'-  Tll«  I»™I»«rod  feed  that  you  have 
c  ws  li.  t  lid  g  been  p.pding  (o  the  other  two  auirnuls  con- 

is  a  result  ol  eating  tflins  some  molasses  and  Alfalfa  hay,  and 
s.  The  combination  while  it  is  not  high  in  energy  value,  it  is 
rovides  a  useful  mix-  believed  to  be  fairly  complete.  A  mixture 

.  „  _ consisting  of  yellow  cornmeal,  75  parts, 

nt  suggest  any  modi-  w-{,ito  middlings,  15  parts,  with  from  five 
e,  much  would  he  to  10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  added, 
f  correcting  dcficien-  would  he  not  only  superior,  hut  more  eeo- 
the  vilatability,  pro-  comical  than  this  product. 

,  . •  f  it  i  .  .  ^  hen  it.  ns  desired  to  give  ailing  pigs  a 

Institute  Alfalfa  liay  laxative,  deny  them  all  feed  for  24  to  80 
It  would  surely  pay  hours,  and  give  them  raw  linseed  oil,  me- 
roughage,  for  often-  chanieally  mixed  with  skim-milk.  It  is 

'Cted  roughage  is  the  }'lm?st  inipossihle  to  drench  a  pig  without 
cieu  roiignage  m  me  fore;ng  somP  of  the  product  into  the  lung 

conomical  milk  pro-  cavity,  iti  which  instances  experiences  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  you  mention  will  take 
place.  If  the  quarters  where  the  two  ail¬ 
ing  pigs  were  confined  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sprayed  with  a  disinfectant 
(and  any  one  of  the  coal-tar  products  will 
serve  this  purpose),  it  would  lie  entirely 
safe  to  put  pigs  into  these  quarters  an¬ 
other  year.  If  the  fences  are  of  hoard 
construction,  they  should  likewise  be 
whitewashed  or  disinfected.  If  lime  is 
spread  nround  over  the  ground  area  where 
the  pigs  have  been  running,  (his,  too.  will 
serve  to  destroy  any  germs  that  might 
otherwise!  survive.  A  little  orange  juice 
or  cod  liver  oil  given  to  the  pigs'that  were 
suffering  from  paralysis,  ns  you  have 
indicated,  would  have  solved  your  prob- 


ELOTTE,  the  Edison  of  Europe,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  greatest  Cream  Separator  the 


'*■  world  has  eve-  known,  announces  a  sweep¬ 
ing  reduction  in  prices. 

Labor  conditions  in  general  together  with  tremen¬ 
dous  re-building  and  re-organizing  efforts  put  forth 
by  this  big  man  of  Belgium  lias  resulted  in  cutting 
production  costs  to  the  bone.  q 

And  right  now  at  this  particular  time,  exchange 
rates  are  extremely  favorable.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts.  Get  the  most  for  your 
American  dollar.  Buy  now  and  save  money 

Before  baying  any  separator  And  out  how  the  Mclotte  he# 
won  264  Grand  and  International  prize*  and  how,  for  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  Skimming,  Ease  of  Turning,  Convenience  of 
Operation  and  Durability — the  Great  Belgium  Melotte  ha# 
won  every  important  European  Contest. 


This  is  the  offer.  NO  MONET  DOWN  —  FREE  TRIAL  ^ 

—  SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS— DUTY  FREE  id ECT J  ■  W 

We  will  send  an  imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator  B ¥  All 

direct  to  your  farm  on*  30  days  absolutely  Free  Trial  ■ 

— nodeposit* — no  papers  to  sign — use  it  aa  if  it  were  SST 

your  own  separator.  Compare  it — test  it  in  every  way.  Br 

When  you  ere  convinced  the  Mclotte  ekltns  cleaner,  turns 

easier,  wash*--  quicker.  I  ante  longer  Cion  nil  others,  then  \ 

pay  S.  .60  a,  flrit  payment  nnd  th*  Imlnnce  in  amall monthly  ■■  IP. 

payments  until  the  separator  is  paid  for. 

QpIf.Rnlineina  PauI  The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  slngle-bearing-bowl  separator  ever 
tXClA  DalallvUlg  DUTTI  made.  This  patented  bowl  hangs  from  one  fnctionless  ball  bearing 
and  spins  like  a  top.  It  la  nttj -balancing.  It  skims  ns  perfectly  after  16  years'  o»e  aa  when  new.  Positively 
cannot  ever  get  out  of  balance —cannot  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by 
remixing  with  the  milk.  The  600-lb.  Melotte  turns  as  easily  as  the  30O-lb.  machine  of  other  makes.  Spina 
for  26  minutes  unless  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  baa  or  needs  •  brake.  The  Melotte  bowl  ha* 
solved  the  problem  of  perfect  Bkimming. 


Send  This  Coupon! 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  New 
Melotte  catalog  containing  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  cream  separator. 

Don’t  buy  any  separator  until  you  have 
found  out  all  about  the  Melotte,  its  15- year 
guarantee  and  our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Send  coupon  for  full  information  and  also 
revised  price  list  showing  22%  reductions. 

The  Melotte  Separator  !J:  fc 

Dapt.  3071,  2141 W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Melotte  Separator,!!.  B.  fiafcion,  17.  S.  Mgr. 
Dept. 3071  ,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  UL 

Without  cost  to  ms  or  Obligation  In  any  way,  please  send 
me  tha  Mslotts  Catalog  which  tolls  the  fall  story  of  this 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Juica  Melotts,  its  Inventor. 


Name. 


Addret * 


Ration  With  Choice  Alfalfa 

I  have  the  following  feeds:  Bran,  glu¬ 
ten,  cornmeal,  'beet  pulp,  dry  brewery 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  oilmoal,  15  lbs.  salt. 
For  roughage  I  have  sweet  cornstalks, 
fodder  cornstalks  and  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  second  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  hay  for  use  as  roughage  in 
feeding  your  herd  of  dairy  cows.  With 
due  consideration  for  the  prevailing  prices 
of  feeding  stuffs  that  you  have  named,  I 
should  combine  as  follows:  200  lbs. 
bran,  150  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
150  lbs.  brewers’  grains,  150  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  150  lbs.  oil  meal,  15  lbs.  saft. 

I  should  not  use  any  beet  pulp  in  this 
straight  mixture,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  best  results  follow  where  beet  pulp  is 
fed  in  dry  form.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage,  it  would  be  well  to  moisten  the 
'beet  pulp  12  hours  before  feeding,  and 
allow  the  cows  15  lbs.  each  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  after  it.  had  been  thoroughly  satur¬ 
ated.  A  pound  of  dry  beet  pulp  will  take 
lip  to  l  or  5  lbs.  of  water,  hence  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  beet  pulp  to 
provide  the  25  or  80  lbs.  of  succulence. 


PoetQffi.ee , 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mil!  for  ifrindini;  Dry 
Ikmea,  Oyator  Shell*,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Ml  Mo,  Cfcon  Bone 
l//lr^\  ,  *nd  Clovar  Cutter*,  F*«ed 

[f  t  Mixers  for  Poultry  ft>V*ding, 

Kj||  Mill*  of  all  for  all  pur- 

lll  pose*.  Band  and  power. 

Iy\  //  VTtTybI  WHte  for  illuatrmted  Cota* 

\  \  |(  Sf’  F  fojrtia  and  pHceo. 

V-'VV  WILSON  BROS. 

Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


Bookltl  l^^MgsT^wH  1 1 

Free  vBBHHaakHEAOKainlBaiclAA 

g3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  givesauslaction  or  money 
b*ek.  81.10  Box  Bufficient  for  ordlnarv  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  481  Foirth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Two  small  boys  were  fishing  when  one 
who  had  no  luck  whatsoever  said:  “Aw, 
gee,  I’m  going  home.”  “Wait  awhile;  yer 
luck  might  change.”  said  the  other  kid. 
“Aw,  wlmt’s  the  use?  My  worm  ain't 
even  tryinY’ — New  York  Daily  News. 


Ajax  Dairy  Ration 

“Feed  It  Straight” 


Made  from  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  dried  brewers’  grains,  corn  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal  and  salt. 

Analysis:  Protein  20%,  Fat  5%,  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  55%,  Fiber  9%. 

Results:  We  ask  you  to  try  it  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 

Chapin  &  Company’s  reputation  for  manufacturing  good 
feed  stands  behind  Ajax.  We  use  exactly  the  same  ingre¬ 
dients  as  we  do  in  Unicorn. 

Compare  Ajax  with  any  other  20%  feeds  on  the  market  as 
to  fat  content  and  fiber.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself —  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  for  a  dairy  cow.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in  bloom 
during  the  entire  lactation  period  and  get  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  from  each  individual. 


Feeding  Three  Holsteins 

T  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  three  IIol- 
steins.  I  am  feeding  for  roughage  mixed 
hay  and  cornstalks.  I’lease  give  me 
amounts  to  use  of  each  as  a  grain  feed, 
as  I  wish  to  mix  my  own.  G.  D.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

A  grain  ration  suitable  for  three  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  would  result  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients  in  this  proportion :  25 

lbs.  bran,  35  lbs.  hominy.  15  lbs,  oilnieal, 
10  lbs.  ground  oats.  15  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  2  lbs.  salt.  Mixed  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  would  not  give  you  as  satisfactory 
results  as  would  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  se¬ 
cure  a  leafy  roughage.  In  the  absence  of 
mangels,  moistened  beet  pulp  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  necessary  succulence. 


ANALYSIS 


PROIlia 

FAT 

IIStR 

CARBOHrORATE 


manufactured  SV 

CHAPIN  &  CO 

hammond.ind. 


327  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


131  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


Trouble  with  Pigs 

Two  Spring  pigs  raised  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  of  feed  and  housing,  in  fine  shape 
(would  dress  over  175  lbs.l,  have  died, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  RENT 

One  Good  Dairy  Farm  with  Silo 

Convenient  to  Creamery;  30  to  40  cows.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  ARTHUR  WANES,  Mgr,, 
Tranquillity  and  Allamuchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

~  GUERNSEYS  “  I 


Guernseys  For  Sale 

Yaung  bulls,  ready  for  service.  Bull 
calves,  one.  tu  six  months  old.  All  fine, 
straight  young  fellows,  from  dams  with 
large  records,  or  that  are  now  being 
tested.  Best  of  blood  lines-  Come  to 
us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys.  Herd 
established  twenty-two  years.  Under 
Federal  supervision  and  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

BELLMATH  FARMS 

Sermett,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  -Westview  Glen  Laddie 

burn  Jan.  11,  1921  ;  sired  by  Langwater  Ultimas, 
whose  Hi  st  (laughter  >.<n  test  boa  .1  tier,  produced  1311) 
lbs.  of  milk  and  64.31  lbs.  of  fat  In  one  m  nith.  Th» 
dam  Ih  King's  Lovely  Lassie,  a  granddaughter  of  No 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  test  and  in  131  days  ho* produced 
6,002  Ilia  milk  and  293  lbs.  fat.  This  calf  Is  straight 
and  clean,  and  from  n  herd  under  Federal  supei  vl 
*ion  for  the  past  two  years.  The  Itrrt  cheek  for  |‘imi 
gets  him.  yVesTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  NY. 


REDVALE  FARM 

■  j 

Redding,  Connecticut 

i  GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY  j 

J  Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber-  ! 
culin  tested. 

£  John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris  : 

Owner  Superintendent  » 

liiMismaiHiiuiitiMliiuiiiiiiaiafiHiaMtiniiosMiMiHtii* 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price s  reasonable. 


free  from  tuberculosis, 

P.  F.  Staples.  Mflr., 


°rice*  reasonable. 
East  Holltston,  Mass. 


Increasing  Butterfat 

I  have  a  registered  Holstein  cow  three 
years  old  on  test.  She  gives  at  present 
50  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  milking  three 
limes;  test  three  per  cent  butterfat.  Can 
I  increase  the  per  cent  of  butterfat?  I 
am  feeding  at  present  250  lbs.  bran.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten,  150 
lbs.  cornrneal,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  beet  pulp 
and  7  lbs.  suit.  A.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  modify  the 
butterfat  content  of  milk  by  means  of 
changing  the  ingredients  used  in  a  feed 
mixture.  The  ability  to  produce  mill; 
high  or  low  in  butterfat  is  a  quality  that 
is  inherited  and  not  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  by  feeding.  While  constant  changes 
in  feed  will  sometimes  alter  the  butterfat 
test,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
change  is  temporary  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  over  any  length  of  time.  As  you 
know,  the  butterfat  content  of  milk  in¬ 
creases  somewhat  as  the  lactation  period 
advances. 

It  is  expected  that  a  cow  yielding  as 
much  as  50  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  will  pro¬ 
duce  milk  containing  less  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  tban  when  this  same  cow  advances 
in  her  lactation  period  and  yields  only 
25  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  If  cows  arc 
forced  to  freshen  in  high  condition  and 
carry  a  generous  amount  of  flesh  during 
the  early  stages  of  their  lactation  period 
it  is  believed  that  their  butterfat  test 
will  be  greater  than  would  obtain  in  case 
they  freshened  thin  in  flesh  and  relatively 
low  in  vigor  and  vitality.  Keep  your  cow 
in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  of  flesh, 
and  while  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  you  are 
only  fooling  yourself  if  you  undertake  to 
modify  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The 
ration  that  you  are  feeding  ought  to  give 
you  satisfactory  results.  F.  C.  M. 


$390 

F.O.JB.  FACTO 


mi 

nss? 


The  New  RIDING  Type 


Rafale  P 


Standard  Walking  Type 
Utilitor.  Equipped 
With  84-inch  Mowers 


SPECIAL  OFFER  — 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  arc  offering  tor  sale  two  registered  bulla  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock,  on  both  aidca  for  •  1  60 
EACH.  Also  two  voungei  hull*  from  *i.x  to  nine 
months  old  for  3100  Cacti.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Lohasset.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulla,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  »t  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dliiiph — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out*  of  A  H. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sale*  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0*i*r  farms. 72  s.  174  si..  Phll»„  n. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

Derrydale  Honour  Strain  Guernseys 

ALL  ANIMALS  ISLAND  BRED 

Herd  Sirco  of  Masher  Sequel,  Gov.  of  the  Chene, 
Valentin*  May  Rose  Breeding.  Bred  to  imported 
cows  closely  related  to  the  Island's  most  famous 
families.  Iuvigorate  your  herd  by  using  a  bull  <>f 
Id-tod  Breeding  from  an  A.  R,  Dam.  FRDCH t L  TESTED. 

DERRYDALE  FARM  -  Goshen.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  s">"eYHil'  Farms 

SALE  ^  ^  “  r*  II  o  L  I  O  offer  a  lew  very 
choice  Bull  Calves,  tanging  in  “ages  from  three 
months  to  a  serviceable  age.  Masher  Sequel  ond  May 
Rose  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  and  from 
Dams  doing  4111)  to  501)  lbs,  fat  with  Ordinary  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  Bell,  Address; 
li.  A  rotl  Fits,  money  lllll  Furm«,  GU-u.Uaw,  Pu. 

UpqH  Ynnr  Hprri  wlth  ft  Son  of  Colonel 
ntdu  iuui  nei  u  spott»woo<i  of  wakapaia 

57148,  who  has  7  Dams  in  4  ganeralionft  that  aver¬ 
age  13991.00  lbs.  Milk  and  710.1)1)  lbs.  Fat,  Herd  tu¬ 
berculin  tested  and  Dams  oti  A.  K.  test 

I.  A.  CASSEI.  -  Jlarleysvllle,  Pa. 

Special  Offer  of  a  Young  Guernsey  Bull 

We  offer  a  voting  Guernsey  Bull*  three  month*  old.  Sired 
bv  IM1*.  t»ener»l  Knee;  Dam,  IMP,  Godett»*B  Pnde. 
Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Sunervjwion.  GAVJN’s 
EDGUU  t»OI»  F.IKMN,  AthwenkvUU',  J’a. 

Florham  Farm  Guernsey's^1, 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALIEN,  Mgr  ,  Madison.  N  J. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  5 

lerod  FedortU  icnrcdlted  herd,  find  Ihiroc  fwj  fi>r 
alt*  at  reasonable  prices*  h.  c.  ciieney,  CssttitM-M  Muditn,  n.y 


For  Sale  Very  Cheap  cuernseybull 

six  years  old;  beautiful  top  lines  and  right  in  every 
way.  Dam  lias  A.  K.  record  of  580  pounds  ot  fat  in 
Class  F.  Made  under  ordinary  farm  condition* 
Write  quick  if  interested  to  IV.  F.  lKAI(i,61l) 
Bessemer  Bldg:  .  Pittsburgh,  Pis. 


Two  Young  Bulls  For  Sale  }J  ™s‘ 

old.  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chen*.  $100 
each  Tuberculin  Fi«e  hord  10086.  For  particulars 

apply  to  THUS.  JOHNSON.  Spring  Firm,  Tilly  Faster,  N.  Y. 


2  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  br*VTdna  a» 

May  Rose  bull, whose  2  nearest  dams  averaged  over 
709  lbs.  fat.  Accredited  held— no  abortion.  Price 
$250  each.  A.  S  GRAYBIIL.  Bird-In -Hind.  Pi,  Bo.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


■  Have  tlruiitlful  Thoroughbred  ANGORA  CATS 
I  AND  KITTENS  for  sale.  Males,  $6  ;  FVmales.  85. 
JOHN  8.  KAN  LETT,  Fin,  Tr««  Cil  F,n».  Kockrill,,  Maine 


.%  JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  IFDCrVC 
FARM  el  Hi£Vi3lj  I  >3 

Several  Great-Grandsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  C.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  lo  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J 


For  Sale-JERSEYS-Bulls-Also  Heifers 

Sophie  Tormentor  Breeding^  the  kind  that  get  large  and 
great  Producers.  I>.  J.  Kcncpp,  MeVej  town.  I’u. 

For  Sale  Jersey  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves 

four  I u us.  old  ahduodei'.  (iEO.  L  FI  KB1S  It  SO>,JU witir, l.t. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns^'K 

for  milk  an.i  meat.  TlMlNnUaH*  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  G.0VE  FARM,  Wnhingtanrillc.  N.  T 


HOLSTEINS  r. 


FOR  SALE— 12  Perlect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-vcar-.dds,  tuberculin  tested.  40-day  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Ormsby  breeding.  Fun*  lor  »nle.  ideal 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  C11A8  A. 

II«IVHI,I„  Ilowrll*.  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y.  70  miles 
west  N.  Y.  C-  Erie  K.  K. 


Standard  Walking  Type 
Utilitor  with  Plow 


NOW  YOU  can  have  a  riding  type 
Utilitor,  with  simplified  perfected 
hitches — an  improved  design 
throughout,  at  a  price  ($390  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory)  you  cannot  overlook. 

This  Model  50 1- A  steers  by  tiller  control 
from  a  comfortable  seat.  You  watch  most 
operations  from  riding  position.  Note  con¬ 
trols  and  seat  in  illustration. 

Standard  walking  type  Utilitor  obtain¬ 
able  now  at  a  lower  price  ($345  f.  o.  b. 
factory). 

Utilitor  comes  in  handy  in  dozens  of 
ways  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Complete  description  of  all  models  on 
request.  Write  today. 

Reduced  prices  make  Utilitor  more 
attractive  from  the  dealer's  standpoint. 
Write  for  details. 


ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  901 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO. 


SWINE 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkshire  barrow,  shown  by  Pentia. 
State  College  at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  as  well  as  his  sire  and  dura  were  bred 
by  us.  Selected  gilts  Doth  bred  and  open  of  t  he  su  no-  hi.  iod 
lines  now  fur  safe,  H  C.  I  H  I.  Nirpendtng.  luh,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs,  3  mos.  old,  $13  each.  Bred  sows.  $50  and 
*60  each.  Quantity  and  quality  with  quality  above 
all,  W>.  *hip  C.  ci.  D.  Satisfaction  guarantee.: 

K.  U.  FISHER.  Prop.  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


SPRING  BANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

hi-eil  for  Spring,  1922,  lit  iers  to  a  good  1  on  of  Sy  mholi-er 
oil.  AIL  CH0LEAA  IMMUNE.  So.  181200.  For  Fries  address 

J.  F..  WATSON  .  Murhlcdalc.  Conn. 


Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


I  POOS  and  FERRETS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs ;  Brood  Matrons.  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  nutn  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  lt>c  for  instructive  iist.  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels,  W  A  WATSON,  Mgr  ,  Box  1745,  Macon  Mo. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies  WeU  Marked 

JOHN  D.  SMITH  -  Walton.  New  York 


Atrarlala  Male.  Stnos.  House  ami  auto  broken. 
rtllCUaic  International  Oh.  and  Ch.  stock,  both 
sides.  Pedigree  Choice  individual.  Delightful  com¬ 
panion.  Price,  575.  HARTZEU.  BROTHERS.  Sebring,  Ohio 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  out  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys  Berkshires  ol  Size  and  Quality 

°  o  j  a  i  mres.  Sdfoi.iI  d  rices  on  tore*  1  sow s  and  crllts.  Good 


We  Auve  eiv  beautiful  ymnnr  bull*.  Sired  by  Kin*  of  the 
Ornifitiy*,  g-uing  «m  thrtr  ntoutb*  old.  Prk’-ia  reasonable.. 
Hurd  under  Statu  umi  Federal  SfHierriiion*  (*Al  tN> 
KDGEM  OOt>  F  AiUMn,  SchwiaU vlllc.  Pa 


Registered  ( Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  monu.^id  w*o 

COWS  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  RKAU  AN.  Tally,  N.Y. 


HoUt*tit*Krle*lan  ll.lfer  ai.4 llell  Calve*. Purebred  register¬ 
ed  ami  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg  Iiuroo  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGraw.  Ctrll»n4  Ct.,  »  T 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  •  Willoughby,  Ohio 


IL.ARGE  JVYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

URESTMONT  FA  KM  -  Sunbury.Pa. 


SHEEP 


Cnr<JoU  R‘‘g.  II  AM  PSII I  It  K  SHEEP,  ItAMS  ami 

ruroaiu  ewes.  Apply  omni  hum.  Purr**..,  a.  t. 


Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Imp.  Ram. 
Also  Hams.  STEVENS  UROS..  WUson,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ewe*.  Bred,  AU  ages.  Bargains, 
lambs  also.  l.EKOY  4k  ItOUEIt,  I. action  %  tile.  Non  tork 


Registered  Shropshire  R«m.  4  ewes.  Pi-icc  reason¬ 
able.  V  Tlmmcrmun  Cortland,  New  York 


All  ages.  Special  puces  on  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Good 
slum-  record.  Cholera  immune.  RICHARD  E.  imais. Lehman, N.J 


Bream  Bred  Berkshires 

JNO.  C-  BREAM  Ketu-hurg,  l’a.  K  D  No.  4 


DEItKSIf  IKES*  Btfr  type  bonra, And  pljcsfor  sole* 

O  Alt  stock  guaranteed.  Patmook  PAICMS*  llttrtilri<it  *>.  V. 


Big  Type  Durocs  K  Sfgg 

Bred  t-i  Gr  Orion  Beiuotthm  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  sire.  Royal 
Sensation.  COREL  t.\R MS  -  Annondote,  N,  J. 


Registered  Durocs  *TUfh 

prices.  Write  >  ALLKY  IM  A  FARMS.  Albany,  N  Y. 


nilDfirC  Joe  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensat  ion 
R*  t-l  IVUVJ  B  roe  d  i  its.  Spring  Bonrs  .uni  Br>-d 
GUt>  for  sale.  E.  M.  PATTlXaTOS  A  SON,  MerrlOsl.l,  V  Y. 


Reg.  I>.  I.  C  and  Chester  White  Pigs  and  bred  sows. 
EUGENE  F.  ROGEKS  -  Wayviu.r.  New  York 


BIG  TYPE  O.  I.  C.'s.  Keg.  Free.  50-lb.  sows  or  boars 
ftlloaoh.  A-l  Breeding.  Sac, guar.  (■  HILL, SsssesFallt, N.r 


Dair  Uimnalilraa  Boar  Pigs;  Unrelated  Pairs  and  Trios. 
It0g.  li  a  TH  pS  fl  llBS  1 1  IT'.  1  s.iws  an-l  pi  Its.  W.  ue  for 


~0  I - - -  -  —  I'l  tru  <*".|  p.410  0.  sv» 

l ’rices.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Cuba,  New  York 


BIG  TYPE 

j  CHESTER  WHITES 

S  A  few  choice  Fall  pigs  left  at  $25.00  each. 
;  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  First  choice 
!  '  Spring  Pigs.  Buy  the  Best.  We  bar  none. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

!  Bellvale  New  York 


AITLSDAXaSS 

•By  leading  sites  and  from  best  type  matrons  only. 
Our  puppies  ii live  won  24  prizes  this  fall.  15  firsts. 

C.  RASMUSSEN  K.F.  D.  Dover,  N.  J. 


A Ireilalc  Terrier  l*upple*4 for  sale  from  pedigreed  and 
registered  stock.  Males,  $25;  Females.  $  15;  Spayed  fe¬ 
males,  9*25.  BONNIE  BEND  FARM.  Auburn,  N.Y.  C.  E.  COOPER,  Mgr. 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  CQHA2SET  KENNELS,  Omiclaon  Conn. 


F  E  n  "FL  B  T  S 

for  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruction  hook  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsuorth  New  London,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  1'  ggenburg  Bucks.  420.  Pure  Bucks,  *73. 

S.  J.  bHAHPLES  H.  D.  5  NckkJSTOWS,  Fa. 


For  Sale- My  Best  Swiss  and  Nubians 

wants.  FRANK  PISEK.  South  Muitn,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Nubian  Rnatc  fuke,  hornless  ruck 
NUDian  uoais  x  year  old,  soo. 

3  Does,  18  iuos.  old,  bred  to  be  fresh  in  spring,  best 
milk  strain.  S50  each. 

Mrs.  David  Garber  R.  0.  2  Jonestown,  Pa. 


HORSES 


PERCHER0N  HORSES  K\ 

(Registered  Thoroughbred.) 

Two  very  Choice  Stallions.  One  Excellent, 
Imported  Brood  Mare.  Several  Fillies, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Gentle  and  Sound, 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


RABBITS 


j 


SWINE 


a 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE— Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers' Prices.  10-wksTto 
10-ruoa.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Box  66R  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Registered  Poland-Chinas 

Young  stock  from  3  mos.  upwards.  Special  prices 
tiiis  month  (Jan.)  on  choir*  pairs,  unrelated.  Cor 

respondenc*  solicited,  Elton  L  McCUy.  Aepieton,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Polands 

me;  you  will  be  surprised  how  low  T  am  selling  these 
choice  pigs  for.  G,  S,  HALL,  Faruidale,  Ohio 


D  A  DDITC  FLEMISH  GIANTS 
rvADDl  1  O  BLACK  AND  GRAY 

Registered  and  pedigreed.  Price  rigltt  State  uinr 
wants  in  first  letter.  3Lr9.  CHAS.  R.  WATER. 
MAN,  Worcester,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York 


Carnal*  C'rixrixse  Br<?d  from  Prize  Winners.  1st 
rUl  OdlB  DaVICa  and ’2nd  at  Trenton. Paterson  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  also  White  Plains,  N.  V.  Satisfaction  guar 

anteed.  Write  for  prices.  W.  0.  ACKERMAN,  Nubaaic,  N.  J 


wm  it  yes 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package;Mfg.Co. 
PEEIWfst  St.  Rutland^Vi. 


January  2S,  1922 


Milk  Lunches  in  Public  Schools 

The  chief  purpose  of  public  education  is 
not  so  much  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
as  the  development  of  light,  habits  of 
thinking  and  doing,  or  worthy  ideals  and 
purposes  of  living,  and  of  vigorous  health 
essential  to  loyal,  constructive  citizenship. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  good  health 
is  of  first  importance. 

Ill-health  is  productive  of  opposite  re¬ 
sults,  for  to  it  is  due  a  large  portion  of 
the  suffering,  poverty,  crime,  and  insanity 
that  handicaps  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  have  learned  that  by  proper  health 
training  and  cure  in  childhood  and  youth 
much  of  this  great  loss  could  have  been 
avoided,  and  thousands  saved  for  useful 
lives  at  far  less  expense  than  is  required 
to  support  them  in  misery  and  degeneracy. 
Both  from  the  financial  and  humanitarian 
points  of  view,  no  community  can  afford 
to  neglect  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
health  care  mid  training  of  the  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  20.000,000 
school  children  <>f  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000,000  have  serious  phys¬ 
ical  defects,  that  5,000.000  are  suffering 
from  under-development,  and  malnutrition, 
and  a  million  have  tubercular  infection. 
To  overcome  and  prevent  this  tremendous 
handicap  on  the  future  efficiency  and 
welfare  of  the  coming  generation  of  citi¬ 
zens.  it  is  evident  that  public  education 
should  determine  the  physical  condition 
of  each  child  and  provide  the  care  and 
training  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  n 
stroic  healthy  body  before  emphasizing 
those  more  intellectual  studies  and  exer¬ 
cises  commonly  required.  Health  must 
have  first,  place  in  all  systems  of  public 
education.  What,  a  great  blessing  it 
would  be  if  through  the  schools,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  homes,  any  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  great  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death  due  to  tuberculosis  could  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Yet  this  is  possible  by  proper 
health  examinations,  care  of  the  phys¬ 
ically  weak,  prevention  of  infection,  and 
better  nutrition  in  school  and  at  home. 
Recent  attention  to  these  things  consti¬ 
tutes  a  most  important  advance  in  public 
education. 

It  has  been  determined  that,  an  adult 
seldom  develops  tuberculosis  as  a  new 
iufoetioti.  hut  as  the  result  of  an  infection 
in  childhood  that  bus  lain  dormant  for 
years  until  the  body  resistance  became 
weakened  h.v  disease  or  other  cause,  al¬ 
lowing  the  germs  to  break  out.  and  infect 
the  system.  Investigations  made  recently 
in  Austria  and  Sweden  showed  that  chil¬ 
dren  under  four  years  of  age  are  most 
easily  infected  with  tuberculosis,  that 
those  over  four  years  seldom  take  the 
disease  on  the  first  exposure,  that  those 
over  seven  years  take  the  disease  only 
after  long  exposure,  as  From  inmates  in 
the  same  family,  and  that  infection  may 
he  taken  directly  from  milk.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  how  important  it  is  that  all 
possible  care  be  taken  by  parents  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection  in  the  early  years  of  child¬ 
hood.  and  Hint  both  in  the  homes  and  in 
the  schools  proper  food,  exercise,  physical 
training,  rest,  anil  open  air  he  provided 
to  build  up  strong  bodies  that  will  resist 
or  overcome  infection. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  school  phy¬ 
sician,  nurse,  of  physical  training  and 
playgrounds,  of  open-air  classes  for  those 
seriously  physically  weak,  the  schools 
must  provide  means,  such  as  nutrition 
classes,  and  school  lunches,  for  the  better 
feeding  and  nutrition  of  all  children,  and 
especially  for  those  seriously  under¬ 
weight  and  under  developed.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out.  this  nutrition  work 
has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  One 
city  reuni  ted  that  at  the  beginning  uf  the 
year  72  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
under  weight,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  a  result,  of  the  school  lunches, 
chiefly  of  milk,  only  six  per  cent  were 
under  weight.  In  Montclair.  N.  ,T..  Ml 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
malnutrition,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
this  had  been  reduced  to  IS  per  cent,  by 
use  of  the  milk  service  in  the  schools, 
chiefly  for  children  under  weight. 

In  Meriden,  Conn.,  all  of  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  weighed 
and  measured  in  March.  1021.  lags  were 
given  out.  showing  whether  the  children 
were  under  or  over  weight,  and  lmw  much, 
and  circulars  of  instructions  as  to  the 
use  of  milk  as  a  foot!  and  the  importance 
of  normal  growth  and  development  were 
sent  home  to  the  parents.  Beginning  in 
April  milk  was  served  daily  iu  the  schools 
to  all  children  desiring  it.  Approximately 
SO  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  used  milk 
regularly.  The  cost  was  20  cents  a 
week  per  child.  It  was  provided  free  for 
those  unable  to  pay.  It  was  delivered  in 
cases  of  half-pint  bottles,  and  served  at 
the  morning  recess.  A  straw  was  given 
with  each  bottle.  In  some  schools  the 
larger  boys  carried  the  cases  directly  to 
the  classrooms,  where  the  milk  was  served 
and  Ihe  bottles  returned  to  the  cases.  In 
other  schools  all  milk  was  served  from  a 
central  place. 

In  March  the  per  cent  of  malnutrition 
was  25.1,  Iu  .Tune  it  had  been  reduced 
to  seven  per  cent,  which  meant  that  ap¬ 
proximately  MMM  children  had  gained  nor¬ 
mal  weight.  Of  the  2.020  children  taking 
milk  daily,  there  was  an  average  gain  in 
weight  of  approximately  five  pounds.  In 
June  they  were  consuming  in  school  daily 
410  quarts  more  than  iu  April,  and  a 
large  number  of  children  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  not  habitually  had  milk  at  home 
began  drinking  it  there  also.  Parents 
became  more  interested  in  milk  ns  a  gen¬ 
eral  food,  especially  for  older  children. 
A  very  importmut  gain  was  in  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  milk  for  tea  and  coffee  at  home. 
Iu  April  2.2S4  children  reported  that 
(Continued  on  Page  120) 


Would  $53  Per  Month 
Be  F 


This  Is  All  You  Need 


Rental  For 
This  Thirty  Cow  Bam— 
$1.75  Per  Cow  ? 


A  simple  little  engine,  to  run  an  air! 
compressor  (easy  and  cheap  to  op¬ 
erate);  an  air  pressure  tank;  a  small 
pumping  device  that  goes  down 
into  your  well;  some  pipe  and 
fittings  —  and  you  have  running 
water,  “direct  from  the  well,”  for 
your  farm. 

For  simplicity,  economy  and  easy  instal¬ 
lation,  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water 
System  can't  be  beat.  If  you  want  to  add 
a  lighting  system  later,  the  same  power 
will  run  it- 

Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the 
farmer  figure  out  the  best  water  system 
for  his  place  and  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost .  He  charges  you  nothing  for  this 
service.  Write  us  and  we  will  gladly 
send  you  his  name. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


JAMES  planned  barn  with  James¬ 
way  Insulation,  double  glazed 
windows  and  silos,  completely  equip¬ 
ped  with  Jamesway  Ventilating  Sys¬ 
tem,  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Manure  Carrier,  Feed  Truck, 
Cow  Pen,  Calf  Pen,  Bull  Pen,  Etc., 
now  costs  only  about  $53.00  a  month 
or  $1.75  per  cow. 

You  can  now  afford  a  new  barn.  If  built 
and  equipped  the  Jamesway,  the  cows  will  pay 
for  it  through  increased  profits. 

Indeed,  the  drinking  cups  alone  will  pay  % 
the  cost  of  the  entire  barn.  Conclusive  tests 
in  28  herds  proved  that  “with  milk  at  $2.50 
cwt.  and  labor  at  25c  an  hour”  the  cups  in¬ 
creased  the  profits  from  each  cow  $14.01  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  season. 

Silos,  the  ventilation  system,  the  warmth 
assured  by  Jamesway  insulation,  the  stalls, 
pens,  etc.,  will  add  enormously  to  the  In¬ 
crease  of  profits. 

Send  to-day  for  336-page  book  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  information. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  New  York 


James  way 
Equipment 
For  Chicken 


Now  comes  the  James¬ 
way  to  solve  problems  of 
poultry  raisers. 

You  know  what  the 
poultry  house  frequently 
is  damp,  cold,  poorly 
ventilated,  dark  and  hard 
to  keep  clean. 

The  hen9  won’t  lay  per¬ 
haps;  many  of  them  get 
sick  and  -die:  end  in  other 
ways  the  owner  fi.da  It  a 
discouraging  and  unprofit¬ 
able  proposition. 

TIk  new  Jamesway  de¬ 
sign  of  poultry  house  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the 
poultry  Industry  of  the 
country. 

It  assures  plenty  of 
warmth  with  draftless 
pure,  fresh  airat  all  times; 
sunlight;  clean,  dry  floors; • 
dry  walla  and  ceiling; 
nests  free  from  mites  and 
lice;  and  makes  certain 
that  the  hens  need  never 
be  without  feed  and  water. 

It  saves  great  amounts 
of  expensive  feeds  now  be¬ 
ing  wasted;  Increases  egg 
yields;  and  makes  the 
work  easy  and  pleasant. 

And  the  cost  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  small. 

Send  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  Jamesway  Poultry 
Book  No.  30. 


ustomers 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction 


GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


'Quantity 


Quantity  production,  new  low 
9*0  on  la!jor  »nd  material  and 

direct  from  factory  to  you  make 
^^^these  prices  end  enormous  savings. 
Get  in  on  these  NEW,  LOW  prices  now. 

At*,  when  jroti  can  tba 
LATEST  LALl/jWAY,  Down-totb«-  Minute,  Long- 
II fed,  pcrut#d,  k*n .*#ne  or  iruaolina 

Knjrtn.  at  oor  NEW  LOW  PRICES,  on  bull 
of  vnntat'lag  and  •ailing  10  rr>pln..  wh.rr  wo 
tormorly  .old  on..  WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 

THE  WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Writ*  M*y<S»Box  275  Waterloo, Iowa 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Bplint,  Siveeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Bingbono  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  ia 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.76  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express!,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  nscTWKend  for  descrip 
tlve  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


And  just  think — I've  made  another  big 
slash  in  my  prices.  I'm  bound  to  have 
them  at  rock-bottom.  Everything  I  sell  is 
cot  way  down,  except  the  quality.  Send  for  my 
new  Cot  Price  Catalog  — it 'a  free,  postpaid. 
Remember,  too,  my  prices  are  always 

Freight  Prepaid  12  1 

prlcaa.  That  takes  the  guesswork  J 

out  unit  saves  you  still  more  money. 

Don't  wait,  write  for  my  now  cata*  ■►fJWMPlj 
log  on  Fencing,  Catos.  Roofing,  rulklttl 
Point— a  postal  brings  it.  ■WJTWTgw 

Tha  BROWN  FENCE  O.  WIRE  CO.  fjfflTTtRl 
Dept.  801 -C  Cleveland,  Ohio  UMBB 


—The  most  efficient  Tractor  m  America 

FOR  SPRING  WORK 

Thraa  Plow  CrawJar  Trac+or.  rated  IB-25 
Official  Tests  show  o»»  t3  H  P  et  Drew-ber 


.Green  Mountain 


Hf-trt  r+ttrif/mr  r»d!  tn  formation 

Farm  Power  Machinery  Co.,  25G  four  I  Si.,  Rochester,  N  Y 

-paiE^X3  chine  ^factor  £□. 

|  1009  Benton  St..  Jm-ier.  iluhois  | 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W. 30th  St.,  NewYork 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PAKMMMfrMyt 

PA«C* 

Nkvk  tract  Ortn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Jlre  we  right  in  keeping 
faith  with  dairymen? 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


To  Dairymen: 

Take  this  coupon  to  your  dealer.  He  will  sell  you 
two  bags  of  LARRO  under  our  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  offer.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  empty  bags 
to  dealer.  He  will  immediately  refund  full  purchase 
price. 

If  mailed  to  us,  we  will  send  name  of  nearest 
LARRO  dealer. 


NAM1 


R.  F.  D- 


TOWN- 


-STATE. 


We  could  cut  the  cost  of  Larro 
$7  a  ton  in  two  ways.  One  by 
adding  such  fillers  as  oat  hulls, 
cottonseed  hulls,  ground  screen¬ 
ings  and  similar  low-grade  ma¬ 
terials.  The  other  by  using  o5- 
grade  ingredients. 

Any  of  these  substitutes  could 
be  cunningly  hidden.  But  old- 
time  Larro  dairy  feed  users  would 
immediately  detect  them.  The 
milk  flow  would  quickly  de¬ 
crease. 

qA  reputation  is  Slaked 
on  Larro  quality 

We  never  have  and  never  will 
cut  the  quality  of  Larro.  A  life- 
timeof  experience  hasshown  the 
fallacy  of  saving  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  It  has  shown  that  it  pays 
to  keep  faith  with  American 
dairymen. 

So,  in  making  Larro  we  use 
only  cottonseed  meal  testing  43 % 
protein.  No  musty  or  sour  bran 
escapes  our  inspectors.  All  ingre¬ 
dients  must  be  of  certified  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  reputation  is  staked  on 
Larro  quality  each  day. 

oA  wonderfiil  blend 

Larro  success  as  the  always  reli¬ 
able  dairy  feed  is  due,  not  alone 
to  honest  methods,but  also  to  the 
discovery  years  ago  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  blend.  This  blend  is  excep¬ 
tionally  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  It  brings  vigor,  vitality 
and  health.  Above  all,  milk 
yields  are  largely  increased  and 


the  period  of  profitable  lactation 
is  prolonged.  Wherever  used, 
this  blend  has  produced  remark¬ 
able  results. 

Today  a  corps  of  expert  men 
are  jealously  guarding  this  rare 
blend.  They  make  an  average  of 
3700  inspections  and  laboratory 
tests  each  month.  They  use  the 
latest  and  finest  instruments  of 
precision.  To  keep  down  the  cost 
we  have  provided  hundreds  of 
labor-saving  appliances.Thus,  we 
do  in  minutes  what  would  re¬ 
quire  hours  in  the  ordinary  way. 

That  is  why  we  say,  compar¬ 
ing  Larro  with  crude  home  mix¬ 
tures  and  unreliable  prepared 
feeds  is  like  comparing  hand 
skimming  with  the  modern 
cream  separator.  Home  mixtures 
are  troublesome,  quality  varies 
and  they  are  seldom  efficient. 
Low  milk  yields  and  profidess 
herds  usually  follow  their  use. 
They  are  far  more  cosdy  in  the 
end. 

Take  the  coupon 
to  your  dealer 

Get  a  two-bag  trial  of  Larro  dairy 
feed  now — on  our  no-risk  plan — 
and  test  it  for  yourself.  But  be  sure 
it  is  Larro.  Look  for  the  name  on 
sack  and  for  our  guarantee  in¬ 
side.  This  guarantee  assures  you 
more  milk  or  your  money  back. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  nearby 
Larro  dealer,  mail  the  coupon  to 
us.  We  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  Larro. 


Larro  co& 

could  be  cut  $7  a  ton 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  nztoLartowe  &ldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It  Pays  to  Keep  Books 
on  the  Farm 

IT  takes  close  figuring  to  make 
money  on  the  farm  these  days. 
The  farmer  must  know  where  the 
money  goes  and  what  it  brings.  To 
do  this  ne,  or  some  one  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  must  keep  accounts.  This  is 

easily  done  with  the  Farmers’  Record  and 
Account  Book.  The  records  are  bo  arranged 
that  you  can  toll  juxt  how  much  it  rusts  you 
to  produce  the  different  crops,  milk,  eggs, 
etc.,  also  how  much  you  get  for  them.  The 
inventories  for  farm  and  household  goods  en¬ 
able  you  to  see  just  how  you  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  year — figure  accurately  the  profit  and 
loss.  Besides,  there  are  pages  devoted  to 
tractor  and  auto  wisdom,  breeding  tables, 
seed  testing  and  other  useful  information. 

_ _  The  Powerful 

gjjsupa® 

Ensilage  Cutter 

^  111  m  I  papec 


How  to  Get  thU  Book— Free 

If  you  own  a  silo,  or  intend  to  buy  a  silo,  state 
the  size,  send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed. 
Worth  a  dollar  to  any  farmer. 

Also  Ask  for  FREE  Catalog 

If  you  own  a  silo  or  in  Lend  to  buy  one,  you 
i  need  the  Papec  Catalog.  It  shows  you  why 
it  pays  to  own  your  own  Papec — the  Bjsr 
[choice  of  men  who  know  machin-  i  |  I 
lery.  Write  for  both  books  to-  J 

I  day  free.  i 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Shortsville  1 10  Main  St.  N.Y. 

SO  Distributing  Houses  insure  prompt 
service  from  tape  cd*  alt  rm 


Cured  and  Fit  for  Work 

Money  and  Time  Saved 

A  i-MOST unbelievable  are  the  positive  cures  of  Ring- 
^  a  bo,,,  Thoropin.  SPAVIN,  and  Shoulder.  Knee. 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease.  Remember  we  Rive  a 
signed  Guarantee— A  legal  Contract —  to  cure  or  refund 
the  money.  Successful  in  the  most  s  tubborn  cases  evin 
where  firing;,  blistering  am!  other  remedies  fail.  Keep 
your  horses  sound,  and  fit  furlong,  hard  work.  You  taka 
no  risk.  Be  one  of  more  than  325,000  satisfied  uscjb  of 

SAVE-TheHORSE 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  Signed  Guarantee  and  for  FREE 
96-pnRe  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  explaining  lameness,  how 
to  locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind.  Also  expert 
veterinary  advice,  worth  real  money  to  you— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


DOUBLE 

SAVINGS 


Stover  Good  Engines, 
any  kind — any  style — 
eavo  you  money  in  two 
ways.  X.  Substitute 
powsr  for  human  la¬ 
bor.  2.  Now  low  prices 
save  you  dollars. 

GASOLINE  KEROSENE 
DISTILLATE  CRUDE  OIL 
A  size  and  type  for  any  need.  AlwayB 
dependable.  Write  us  for  FREE  En¬ 
gine  booklet. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Makers  of  Stover  Sacnsnn  Windmills, 
uimitls.  Cummin, ,  tors.  bJm.lao*  Cutters . 
mp  Jacks .  It  elina  IhaJts,  IIV  d  Saw 
Irflifia  ami  Hardumrc  Specialties, 

B074  Lake  Street  Fraoport.  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


FstoveR 

Cood  Engines 

t  I  to  30 

H.P. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

Powdered  Milk  for  Hogs 

We  have  a  few  barrels  of  powdered 
skim-milk  that  we  cannot  use  iu  our  bus¬ 
iness.  It  is  not  spoiled,  but  it  is  caked, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  use  it  for  that 
reason.  Would  this  skim-milk  be  all 
right  for  hogs  and  small  shote.s?  If  so, 
how  much  would  you  recommend  per 

CWt.?  E.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  powdered  skim-milk  can  be  safely 
used  for  feeding  hogs,  provided  it  is  used 
with  other  foods.  By  itself  it  would  not 
px-ove  satisfactory.  A  mixture  of  100 
lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal,  50  lbs.  white 
middlings,  25  lbs.  of  powdered  milk  and 
5  lbs.  of  tankage  would  do  well  for  the 
young  pigs,  while  100  lbs.  cornmenl  and 
25  ll>s.  of  the  caked  milk  powder  would 
satisfy  market  swine.  At  the  present 
cost  milk  powders  are  an  expensive 
source  of  protein.  True  enough,  these 
products  correct  deficiencies  in  rations, 
but  either  tankage  or  meat  meal  will 
yield  protein  at  least  cost.  In  your  case 
cost  is  not  the  limiting  factor.  If  desired 
you  could  mix  or  dissolve  12  lbs.  of  this 
powdered  milk  with  3S  lbs.  of  water  and 
provide  a  drink  that  the  pigs  would 
greatly  relish.  Allow  the  young  pigs 
from  4  to  0  lbs.  daily  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  mixture  for  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  market  hogs  should  be  given 
all  the  feed  that  they  will  consume.  Bar¬ 
ley  could  replace  the  corn  if  desired. 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

I  have  stock  as  follows:  Two  cows 
giving  milk,  one  April  heifer,  two  July 
pigs  weighing  about  50  lbs.  each,  37 
chickens.  I  had  in  barn  November  1  : 
100  bundles  fodder.  07  bushels  corn  in 
the  ear.  46  bushels  buckwheat,  12  bushels 
rye.  1  to  tons  hay,  oue  ton  rye  straw, 
one  ton  buckwheat  straw,  216  lbs.  bran, 
72  lbs.  middlings,  two  bushels  oats.  What 
chance  do  I  stand  of  wintering  my  stock 
on  that,  and  what  feed  should  I  buy? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  ii.  p. 

Buckwheat  meal  is  coarse  and  heavy 
and  frequently  irritates  the  intestinal 
tract  when  fed  to  young  pigs.  It  should 
not  be  fed  to  pigs,  hut.  rather  included  in 
rations  for  poultry  or  dairy  cows.  You 
ought  to  survive  the  Winter  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  available  for  feeding  your 
stock.  I  se  the  rye  and  some  of  the  corn 
for  the  pigs;  the  cows  and  chickens  ought 
to  have  some  extra  protein.  A  scratch 
feed  made  from  equal  parts  of  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  whole  oats  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  mash  made  from  corn- 
meal,  bran,  middlings,  tankage,  equal 
parts,  while  the  cows  ought  to  get  along 
if  fed  a  grain  ration  made  from  com¬ 
bining  ground  corn-nnd-eob  meal,  wheat 
bran,  ground  buckwheat,  equal  parts, 
with  15  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
15  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  roughage  and  bedding.  Use  the 
buckwheat  straw  as  litter  in  the  poultry 
house.  Feed  the  heifer  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cormneal, 
oats,  bran  and  oilmeal. 


Improving  Guernsey  Ration 

Am  I  feeding  the  correct  ration  for 
new  milk  cows,  Guernsey  and  Guernsey 
grades?  I  have  silage  and  mixed  Timo¬ 
thy  and  clover  hay.  I  am  feeding  250 
lbs.  gluten.  250  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  bran 
and  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  about  4  lbs.  daily. 
I  am  buying  all  of  my  cow  feed.  How 
much  salt  would  you  mix  with  the  feed? 

New  York.  a.  c.  m. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  buckwheat 
bran  and  100  lbs.  of  brewers’  grains 
would  improve  your  ration.  It  lacks 
bulk.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  brewery 
grains,  use  50  lbs.  ground  outs  and  50 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  Four  lbs,  per  day 
Is  not  enough  for  a  cow  worth  milking. 
Feed  at  least  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  314 
lbs.  of  milk  and  be  more  than  generous 
with  some  leafy  roughage.  Where  you 
allow  a  cow  only  4  lbs.  of  grain  you  could 
scarcely  expect  more  than  15  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  even  then  the  cow  would  no  doubt  be 
thin  in  flesh,  and  thus  not  in  condition  to 
give  milk  economically.  Surely  the  feed¬ 
ing  end  of  the  dairy  business  is. of  the 
utmost  importance.  You  enunot  make 
bricks  from  straw;  neither  can  you  make 
money  by  feeding  dairy  cows  scanty  ra¬ 
tions.  TT.se  about  two  per  cent  of  salt. 
Allow  all  the  silage  and  bay  that  the 
cows  will  eat. 


WITTE 


Enoine^RKic  es 


HEALS  ANY  CUT  X3SK! 


January  28,  1922 


Dependable 
and  Steady 
Power 
From  A 
Low  , 
Priced  y 
Fuel  r 


Milk  Lunches  in  Public  Schools 

(Continued  from  Page  118) 

they  drank  tea  and  coffee  regularly  at 
home.  In  June  this  number  had  been 
reduced  50  per  cent.  Teacher,  parents, 
and  the  public  generally  favored  the  plan, 
and  reported  noticeable  improvements  in 
the  children. 

The  significant  relation  of  malnutrition 
to  mental  vigor  and  success  iu  school 
work  was  indicated  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Tn  open-air  classes,  50.5  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  seriously  underweight,  but 
about  80  per  cent  recover  normal  weight 
and  health  and  return  to  the  regular 
classes  after  six  months  to  two  years  of 
rest  and  feeding  in  which  milk  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  Classes  of  mentally  de¬ 
ficient,  children  showed  an  average  of  51.8 
per  cent  malnutrition,  indicating  that 
they  should  have  the  same  treatment  as 
those  of  the*  open-air  classes. 

Children  In  a  school  mainly  of  Italian 
parentage  showed  the  highest  percentage 
of  normal  weight,  while  many  children 
from  well  to  do  American  homes  showed  a 
high  percentage  of  malnutrition.  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  failure  of  some  children 
of  high  mental  ability  to  complete  the 
work  of  their  classes  was  found  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  health  Sind  nutrition  records. 
Tn  this  brief  period  of  experiment  it  was 
demonstrated  that  this  nutrition  work  by 
daily  milk  service  is  of  great,  value  for 
better  health  and  physical  development 
and  general  school  progress,  building  up 
in  the  lives'of  many  pupils  the  foundation 
of  vigorous  health  essential  for  normal 
future  growth  and  the  resistance  of  in¬ 
fection.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  im¬ 
portant  means  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  of  the  State. 

DAVIT)  GIBBS. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Meriden,  Conn. 


2  H-P.  was  $  59 
6  H-P.  was  $180 
12  H-P.  was  $352 
30  H-P.  was  $1091 

Above  Prices 
F.  O.  D,  Kansas  City. 

Pittsburgh 

Carload  f  I 

Added.1  nfSlHi 


Now  $  39 .93 
Now  $119.90 
Now  $249.00 
Now  $699.80 


The  throttle-governing  principle  used  in  the 
Waterloo  Boy  Kerosene  engine  makes  this  engine 
ideal  farm  power.  Its  charge  of  fuel  is  ignited 
every  second  revolution,  thus  variation  in  the 
desired  speed  of  the  engine  is  done  away  with — 
power  is  transmitted  smoothly  and  constantly 
to  suit  the  varying  loads.  This  smooth-trans¬ 
mission  of  power  makes  belt  machinery  last  longer 
and  do  better  work. 


Qurect  From  Factory • 

WITTE  factory  price  direct  saves  you  money. 
Newquotations  are  from  $20  to $*100  less  than 
they  were  last  year.  All  sizes  and  styles  cut 
in  proportion,  including  log  Saws — Tree  Saws — 
Portabla  Cutoff  Saws  and  Stationary  Buzz  Saws. 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  JSS 

wo  will  send  catalog  and  lowest  price — 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  aa  you  wish. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  M0. 
1891  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WATERLOO  BOV 

VW  KEROSENE  ENGINES# 


Farm  implements 
are  your  cheapest 
investment.  The 
University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  the  im¬ 
plement  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  corn 
last  year  to  be  only 
one-ninth  the  total 
production  cost  per 
acre.  Based  on  this 
year's  prices,  the 
co b t  will  be  only 
one-thirteenth. 


Wall  Paper 


Who  Pays  for  the  Roads? 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  your  many  renders  if  you  would  have 
prepared  and  would  publish  an  article  on 
ho  pays  the  rust  of  building  and  main¬ 
taining  our  highways?*’ 

I  believe  the  highway  tax  system  is 
becoming  burdensome  to  both  farmers  and 
the  railroads  and  should  be  remodeled. 
I  believe  the  motor  vehicles  should  pay  a 
larger  portion  of  this  expense  than  tiu*y 
are  now  paying,  and  the  money  derived 
from  licenses  should  be  applied  to  the 
highway  fund  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  received  from  Hocuses  iu  the 
various  counties.  Farmers  living  on 
crossroads  are  handicapped,  for  the  reason 
that  the  crossroads  are  being  neglected, 
and  nearly  all  the  money  raised  for  high¬ 
way  purposes  is  being  expended  on  the 
roads  lined  b.v  motor  vehicles.  According 
to  the  present  law  in  New  York  State,  the 
method  of  paying  for  new  highway  con¬ 
struction  is  as* follows:  The  town  pays 
15  per  cent,  the  county  35  per  cent  and 
the  State  50  per  cent. 

The  town  pays  yearly  for  maintaining 
the  macadam  and  concrete  roads  the  sum 
of  $50  per  mile.  In  our  town  of  Johns¬ 
town  we  have  35  miles  to  maintain  and. 
besides,  a  fund  is  raised  for  maintaining 
other  roads  ami  bridges  and  for  removing 
snow.  Altogether  the  highway  tax  rate 
is  high.  This  .year  it  is  $1.25  per  $100 
of  assessment,  while  the  rate  f<<r  all  other 
purposes  is  $1.22,  making  a  combined 
rate  of  $2.47. 

To  be  personal,  the  assessment  on  m.v 
farm  is  $11,500.  Mv  highway  tax  this 
year  is  $144.50,  and  the  State  and  county 
tax  is  $141.03,  making  $285.53,  besides  the 
fee  for  collecting.  Last,  year  it  was  over 
$300.  Now  consider  the  position  of  the 
railroads  in  regard  to  this  highway  tax. 

Owners  of  railroads  have  paid  for  the 
land  they  occupy  for  construction  of  their 
roads,  and  are  taxed  just  the  same  in 
proportion  as  the  farmer  for  constructing 
and  maintaining  motor  vehicle  roads  that 
come  in  direct  competition  with  their 
railroads.  Ts  it,  right?  Motor  trucks  are 
getting  the  short-haul  business  from  the 
railroads,  and  pleasure  vehicles  and  taxis 
am  getting  the  short-distance  passenger 
business. 

I  do  not  own  a  share  of  slock  in  any 
railroad,  but.  just  the  same  I  do  hot  think 
it  is  right  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  and  maintaining  roads 
fur  their  competitors  In  business,  f  have 
in  mind  a  short  piece  of  macfldftin  road 
(two  miles)  that  was  completely  ruined 
iu  one  year  h.v  motor  trucks  in  hauling 
crushed  stone  from  a  quarry  in  our  town, 
and  had  to  he  entirely  rebuilt  on  that 
account. 

I  believe  the  license  fee  on  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  should  be  higher,  and  that  the 
moneys  raised  thereby  should  lie  largely 
applied  to  the  cost,  of  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways.  One  would 
he  led  to  think  that  the  value  of  farm 
lands  would  bo  increased  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  concrete  roads  and 
macadam  roads,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  he  the  fact.  1  know  of  farms  that  have 
concrete  roads  running  past  them  for  sale 
at  a  less  price  than  could  have  been 
obtained  15  years  ago,  when  they  had  a 
mud  road  and  no  highway  tax  to  pay. 

Johnstown.  N.  Y.  -  E.  J.  nouv. 


fa 


Contains  Shows 

Samples  of  Samples  ol 

Ovor  100  Patterns  Borders  with  Sidewalls 

Horn!  today  for  this  big  free  hook  containing  actual 
pninplM  of  the  new  wall  pnperR  for  1922;  shown  samples 
of  barrier*  na  WI»||  US  Rid*wnlls.  Big  variety  tO  choose 
from — over  100  imUernsin  all — popular  Btyies  and  colors. 
Many  correct  design*  for  every  room. 

S-owest  Prices  Since  Before  the  War 

ni||  V  Qa  Per  Double  Roll 

UHL  l  OQ  (96o  for  Room  10x12x8  ft.) 

Wo  havo  ntaahod  on  nil  jrrni_!**i  of  will  pun«r  Sam® 

quality  tiiat  font  year  t*"M  for  ft]  .l»0  per  double  roll  now  rn.luccd  to 
n«r  riotlbf*  roll,  wcmarnbnr  our  nrfian  aiv  for  dttnhlo  roll* . 
10  V<I$.  lofiir  (not  8-yrl,  •tnglc  tolls  by  which  v.nll  rap**  Iu  usually 
sold  •,  Our  8c  pur  double  roll  mimna  rt-alfy  4o  per  single  toll. 

,  A* ,  our  n«w  i«rlo®-»,  »$  Hello  A.4  pit c  will  fiar»t*r  an  sntirc  room. 
10::]Jx8  ft.,  ddcwnll,  hora®r  un<|  oodltuc  Included. 

to  get  &  copy  of  thf*  new  sample  hook  before  you 
buy.  See  our  new  styles,  see  our  low  prices  --It  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  this  FREE  book  today. 

Write  our  house  nearest  you.  Address  :  Dept.  S-64 

(Montgomery  Ward  &  Co, 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


FARM  WAGONS 


Write  for  Booh 
Today 


High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
sx"?  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
I [inf  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors.  ' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IK. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 


This  Hydraulic  Press  will  work  up  your  apple 

culls  into  protit  able  cider.  You  can  also  make 

money  pressing  for  your  nriglihurs. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all 
the  juice  with  minimum  power  and  operai-  1  W<rW 
inn  rxpensc.  Sizes  for  individual  and 
merchant  service.  Also  a  com-  . 
plcreline  ol  Pumps,  Racks  -  . c 
Cloths  Catalog  and  in-  8| 

stmetive  booklet  ”  By-  limit  I 

Products  of 

Boiler  1,  Sawmill*,  ji ^  i  -rft  ^j|  l|| 

Pot*to  Diggers,  |  PI 

Gram  Drills,  j22a|Jfeai 

Cultivators.  Write  lor  Descriptions  NBBMBI 

A.  B.  Fai  quh.r  Co..  Lid.,  Box  130.  York.  Pa. 


Permanent,  fire-safe,  sanitary  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  NATCO  Hollow  Tile  are  easily 
erected  with  less  time,  labor  and  mortar 
and  never  need  pamtinj:  or  repairs  The 
air  spaces  u>  the  tile  tilorig  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  double  (Hull  construction  eliminates 
through  mortar  joints  and  ktrpt  m  heat 
and  krepx  out  Chill  .tntl  dampness, 

Write  for  our  new  ".Vjt<o  on  the  Farm” 
hook  today.  Tells  how  you  t. in  build  durable 
NATCO  Kutm  Building*  which  are  reason* 
able  in  first  cost  und  last  for  generations 


By  JAMES  DRYDEN 


A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 


For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  Wes*  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


NATCO 


DOUBI.lt 

SHELL 


NATIONAL- FIRE  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1532  Fulton  Building 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


HERCULES 


Stump 

Pullers 


Corona  Wool  Fat  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  widely 
used  remdies  for  quickly  healing:  cuts,  wounds,  collar  boils,  split 
hoofs,  scratches,  caked  udders,  or  any  sore  or  bruise  on  man  or 
beast.  Made  from  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  wool  and 
skin  cf  sheep.  If  you  have  sheared  sheep  you  know  how  soft  the 
oil  makes  your  hands  and  how  it  heals  any  cuts  or  bruises. 

These  oils  with  other  medicinal  properties  make 

Corona  Wool  Fat  a  first  aid  remedy  that  is  unsurpassed— it  is  the 
world's  greatest  ointment.  j 


|  Fill  out  coupon  and  we  will  send 

"  vr»n  full  ci'/A  Vm.IH  rstn  oiithnnl'  oclrinry 


CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

28  Corona  Building,  Kenton,  Ohio 

I  accept  your  special  offer — you  may  Bend  me  ki'-lb.  can 
of  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I  will  pay  mailman  GOc  on  delivery 
— will  use  aa  directed  and  if  not  satisfied,  you  ere  to 
refund  my  money. 


you  full  size  Ll-lb.  can  without  asking  a 
cent  of  money  in  advance — you  pay  mail¬ 
man  our  special  reduced  price  of  50c  when 
delivered.  Use  it  on  any  sores,  burns, 
on  man  or  beast— if  you  don't  find  it  the 
best  remedy  you  ever  used  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  This  special  offer  is 
made  to  let  you  prove  its  merits  at  our 
risk.  Yoa  eao  pure  haw  >  future  orders  from 
your  druggist,  Murksmith.  genoriu  6torq  or 
harness  dealer.  Mail  coupon  NOW. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

28Corona  Building  Kenton,  Ohio 


A  cert ai x  defendant  acknowledged  be 
hadn’t  spoken  to  his  wife  in  five  veins, 
and  the  judge  took  a  hand  from  Hie  bench 
in  examining  the  witness  “What  ex¬ 
planation  have  von.”  be  said  severely  to 
the  defendant,  ‘‘for  not  speaking  to  your 
wife  for  five  years?"  “Your  honor.”  re¬ 
plied  the  husband.  “I  didn't  like  to  inter¬ 
mit  the  lady.” — Credit  T;ost. 


Town 


Maryland  Farm  for  Sale 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where  furndiiir  pays  Fine  eli- 
mioc  and  good  markets,  for  pai  t  leulai  *  ftddrow 

SAAIUKh  I*  WOODCOCK  .Salisbury,  Aid. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JANUARY  19,  1922 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  January  lluM  uiilk  in  201 
to  210-mile  none,  $3,10  for  3  per  cent  fat.  City 
retail  prices:  Crude  A,  boll  led.  18c;  II,  bottled, 
qt.,  15c;  pi.,  10c;  It.  (|t.,  loose,  12c;  buttermilk, 
lie;  certified,  qt.,  2,No;  pi.,  1 T •  :  heavy  cream, 
Yj  pi.,  29c;  route  cream,  14  pi..  19c. 

BUTTER 

Prices  are  2  to  8c  higher  on  the  better 
grades.  Domestic  receipts  are  moderate.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  imported  butter  light. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lh . 37 %  @  .38 

Good  to  choice . 34  ©  .30 

Lower  grades  . 27  ©  .31 

lily  made  . 25  ©  .31 

Dairy,  best  . . . 35  ©  .30 

I'ommou  to  good . 25  <8  .33 

Packing  stock  . .  .17  ©  .22 

Diinisli  and  New  Zealand . 35  ©  .38 

Argentine  . .  .31  ©  .32 

CHEESE 

Whole  inilk,  fancy... . 2214  ®  -2314 

Good  to  choice ............  .17  (it!  .22 

Skims  . 08  @  .17 

EGGS 

Prices  on  firesll  stock  are  2  to  3c  higher,  ex- 
cept  on  small  eggi 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 40  ©  .48 

.Medium  to  good . 40  @  .44 

Pullets  . 34  ©  .30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best...  .43  ©  .44 

Mcillinu  good . 34  (g)  .40 

Gathered,  best  . 41  fa)  .42 

Medium  to  good . 32  @  .37 

Lower  grades  . 25  ©  .30 

Storage  . 20  ©  .29 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 28  fa!  -29 

Fair  to  good . 21  ©  .24 

Chickens  . 24  ©  .27 

Roosters  . 14  ©  .15 

Ducks  . 28  ©  .32 

Geese  . 20  ©  .23 

Turkeys  . 30  ©  .40 

C0UNTHYD R ESS E D  M EATS 

Calves,  best. . 19  @  .20 

Common  to  good . 12  ®  .17 

Hothouse  Iambs,  each .  10.00  ©  13.00 

Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each . 13  ©  .14 

ioo  to  150  lbs.  each.. . n  ©  .12 

RABBITS 

Sound  cottontails  have  brought  40  to  50c  per 
pair,  and  jacks  75c  to  $1.  Tame  rabbits  are 
quoted  22c  per  lb. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.00  @  5.75 

Medium  .  4.75  ©  5.00 

Pea  .  4.75  @  5.20 

Red  kidney  .  0.00  ©  0.50 

White  kidney  .  9.00  ©  10.00 

Yellow  eye  . .  7,00  @  7.25 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  5.00  ®  7.50 

Greening  .  0.50  @  11.00 

Spy  .  0.00  (a  10. 00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00  ©  5.50 

Western,  box  .  2.00  ©  3.25 

Pears,  bbl .  3.00  ©  0.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  25.00  ©  33.00 

Oranges,  box  . 4.25  @  8.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  3.00  ©  7.50 

Strawberries,  qt . . . 50  ©  .00 

Kumquats,  qt . 18  ©  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 50  @  .53 

Common  to  good. _ : . 42  ©  .40 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 40  @  .42 

Fair  to  goo  1 . 25  ©  .35 

Fowls  . 25  ©  .32 

Roosters  . .18  @  .23 

Ducks  . .25  ®  .33 

Goose  . . .20  ©  .25 

Squabs,  do* . . .  4.00  ©  12.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair  ........  1.00  ©  1.25 

Capons,  best  ..  48  ©  .50 

Medium  to  good . .35  ©  .45 

LIYE  STOCK 

Steers  . . . .  7.00  ©  8.25 

Bulls  . 5.00  @  5.85 

Cows  .  3.00  ©  5.00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs..  10.00  @  15.50 

Culls  .  5.00  ©  S.00 

Hogs  . 7.50  ©  9.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  ©  5.00 

Lambs  .  9.00  ©  14.00 

YEGETABLES 

Beets,  per  basket ...........  2.00  ©  2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . .  .10  ©  .22 

Carrots,  bbl.  . .  4.00  ©  5.00 

Chicory,  bn . .  1.75  ©  2. IK) 

Celery,  standard  crate .  2.50  ©  5,50  | 

Cabbage,  ton  .  50.00  ©  00.00 

Cauliflower,  crate  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00  ®  4.00  i 

Fennel,  hbl .  3.00  ©  3.50 

Kale,  bid.  .  i.oo  ©  1.25 

Lettuce,  I'm .  1.00  ©  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  ©  .30 

Onions,  100  lbs .  4.00  ©  (1.50. 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50  ©  3.50 

Bmlishes.  100  bunches .  3.50  ®  7.00 

Spinadt,  bbl .  1.50  ©  2.75 

Squash,  hbl .  2.00  ©  3.00  . 

String  beans,  bu .  2.50  ©  4.50 

Turnips,  bid .  2.00  fd  2.25 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 20  ©  .50 

Watercress.  100  bunches....  2.00  ©  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  18(1  lbs .  5.50  ©  5.75 

Danish,  105  lbs .  3.50  ©  3.75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4.25  ©  4.55 

State.  ISO  lbs .  3.50  ©  4.40 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.50  ©  12.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket,,  1.75  ©  2.40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1 .  28.00  ©  29.00 

No.  2  .  20.00  ©  27.00 

No.  3  .  24.00  ©  25.00 

Shipping  .  21.00  ©  23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  24.00  ©  27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00  @  20.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  prices  quoted  at  New  York; 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . $1.23 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 06 

Oats.  No.  2,  white..... . 40 

Rye  . 91 

Harley  . . 05 

Buckwheat,  ewt . 1.95 


Comfy  Warmth  from  Cellar  to  Attic 
Without  Piping  the  House 

Comfortable  on  the  floor  where  the  children  play.  Warm  by  the  windows 

!  You  can  have  a  home  that 


where  you  love  to  sew 


Cozy  everywhere 

glows  with  warmth  and  cheer,  without  tearing  up  for  pipes,  without 
spending  a  lot  of  money,  without  burning  a  lot  of  coal. 


•  The  One  Register  Furnace 

has  just  one  register  and  one  pipe.  It  heats  the  house  economically  with  a  circu¬ 
lating  current  of  warm,  fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  furnace  of  this  type 
because  it  is  better  made,  on  bigger  lines,  of  finer  materials,  than  any  other. 

Here  is  a  different  furnace,  totally  different  from  any  pipeless  furnace  you  ever 
saw — a  furnace  which  has  to  make  good  no  matter  how  extravagant  you  may 
think  the  claims  made  for  it,  because  it  is  sold  with  a  double  guarantee  counter¬ 
signed  by  both  the  Sterling  dealer  and  ourselves — and  you  may  be  sure  every  Ster¬ 
ling  dealer  has  been  selected  because  he  had  both  the  experience  and  ability  to 
install  the  Sterling  Furnace  properly.  For  instance,  the  big,  cool  air  return  pipes 
(at  either  side  of  furnace),  see  piciure,  draw  the  cold  air  from  even  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  rooms,  starting  the  warm  air  circulating  and  make  them  toasting 
warm  even  in  zero  weather. 

Here  is  a  furnace  that  is  built  to  last.  There  is  not  a  cheap  feature  about  it.  Everything  that 
goes  into  its  making  is  the  best  to  be  had.  For  instance,  just  look  at  the  grates — the  big  water 
chamber  (moist  air  is  best  to  live  in) — see  the  way  the  joints  are  made  so  you  can’t  get  a  bit 
of  ash  dust  or  coal  gas  or  wood  smoke  in  the  house.  It’s  a  fuel  saver,  too.  Actual  tests  show 
that  it  gives  out  more  heat  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  furnace.  It’s  a  quality  proposition 
thru  and  thru,  built  to  give  real  service. 

Iv  -  --  -fP  Before  you  install  any  heating  plant,  be  sure  to  in- 

c, ' ;>■  s?|  vestigate  the  N.  P.  at  the  reduced  prices.  Sold  with 
A'  ;  a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  on  convenient 

4  u'  '•  terms,  so  that  the  fuel  it  saves  will  practically  pay 

for  it. 


Egg  Shipments  to  New  York 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Markets  reports 

that  dll  ring  1921  shipments  of  eggs  to  New 

York  were  as  follows  by  mouths: 

January  . .  313,  S06 

February  .  476.326 

March  . .  998.013 

April  .  1.012,347 

May  .  742,095 

June  .  68,1.216 

July  . 524,758 

August  . .  519.697 

September  .  440,350 

October  . .  362,254 

Novomhor  .  231,082 

December  . . 290.880 

California  shipped  the  most  here — 393.589 

eases.  From  ihe  entire  Pacific  coast  receipts 

were  493,426  eases. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  interesting  book¬ 
let  illustrated  above  describing  the  comfort¬ 
giving,  money-saving  N.  P.,  also  details  of 
the  special  purchase  plan  offered  by  Sterling 
dealers. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Subscribers’?  Exchange 


Other  Advertisement s  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  127. 

FARM — 4i  acres;  in  New  Jersey;  54  miles  from 
New  York;  one  mile  from  station;  good  five- 
room  house;  barns  and  other  buildings;  plenty 
of  fruit  trees,  a  bargain  for  a  quick  sale;  with 
or  without  stock,  tools  ami  machinery,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Acreage,  20  to  25  acres;  some  woed ; 

well  drained:  not  over  boor  out:  llergen  or 
Rockland  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER  190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  I  OR  SALE — In  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Virginia;  124  acres;  80  in  apples.  10  in 
peaches;  two  houses;  bard  road  in  to  orchard: 
plenty  cheap  labor;  a  money-maker:  other  in¬ 
terests.  and  must  sell;  price  $31,000;  terms. 
L.  A.  GATHER,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


A  350-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  T-roont  house. 

woodshed,  running  water,  never  fails,  450 
apple  trees,  450  maple  trees,  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries.  blackberries  and  '-ranbcrries:  good  crass 
land.  50  acres;  1,000  cords  of  wood,  growing 
timber,  good  pasture,  and  barn;  price  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  193.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN — Large,  productive  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  New  York;  modern  buildings; 
State  roads;  milk  route;  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  304.  Middlebnrgh, 
N.  V. 


I  HAVE  two  Eastern  Shore  (Maryland)  farms 
for  sale,  one  on  State  road:  will  price  them 
to  sell.  ADVERTISER  191,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Cottage  and  delightful 
grounds,  near  depot.  stores.  1  Totes  I  ant 

churches,  and  Rio-  schools;  hourly  train  service 
to  Philadelphia  or  Atlantic  City.  BOX  72,  New- 
fleld,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 33  acres,  to  farmer  or  business 
concern  wishing  to  locate  on  I’.  R,  K.,  between 
Atlno lb-  ntc  and  Philadelphia,  BOX  72,  New 
field,  V.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres  of  good.  level  land,  part 
upland  and  part  lowland,  with  good  fences; 
nearly  all  cleared  and  cultivated;  atopic  wood 
for  house  use:  land  is  free  from  stones,  and 
varies  from  a  day  loam  to  Mack,  loam:  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  with  o owner  for  use  of  tractor 
and  other  tools;  39  minutes’  ride  to  creamery 
in  Fredericksburg,  in.;  thr-e  miles  to  railroad. 
Price,  $30  per  acre;  one-third  down,  bnlauee  to 
suit  at  six  per  rent.  ADVERTISER  194.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 25ii  acres,  mostly  all  tillable;  mile 
town;  rich  soil  (mid  building;  loan  machin¬ 
ery.  81,200  year.  ME  YE  Its,  95A.  Hopewell,  N.  ,T. 


32<l  ACRE  dairy  fimn,  equipped;  fishing.  In 
qUirc  1’.  It.  LEE,  Xorthfiebl,  N.  J. 


Fol:  SALK — One  of  the  finest  potato  farms  in 
Maine;  fully  equipped*  location  ideal;  full 
deseription  given  in  first  letter.  R.  W. 
SPttAGt  K.  Enfield.  Me. 


205  ACRE  Alfalfa  and  grain  farm  in  the  heart 
of  the  Finger  Lake  region;  4  miles  out  of  Au 
burn;  1  mile  from  one  (lf  tlx-  best  amusement 
parks  in  Central  New  York,  on  Owaseo  Lake: 
35  acres  Winter  wheat:  large  acreage  of  A1 
fulfil :  large  orchard:  fair  buildings;  no  stock  or 
tools:  10  acres  woods;  I  look  Ibis  farm  in  ex 
change  fi,r  mill  property;  possession  March  1: 
$3.0(10  down  gets  possession;  halnncc  on  easy 
terms;  no  real  estate  agents;  might  exchange 
for  village  property.  L  W.  Xf'll KLLINGER. 
ReRuyter,  N,  Y. 


889-ACRE  farm  to  lease  from  April  1:  20  miles 
from  Buffalo,  2  tulles  from  thriving  village, 
population  2.500;  I  will  furnish  50  cows  nml 
one  half  of  alt  feed  used  do  not  answer  this  ml. 
unless  you  lone  capital  to  swing  a  proposition 
of  this  size  and  can  furnish  referetircs,  one  a 
bank  reference.  J.  T.  SHANAHAN.  00  Hudson 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  saT.E — Niagara  Maid  Farms,  389  acres;  325 
tillable;  remainder  woods;  modern  equipment: 
50-i"«  da  in  on  fiirtit  at  the  present  time:  will 
sell  Willi  farm;  this  is  first  year  in  30  years 
that  farm  hits  not  been  run  by  owner.  J.  T. 
SHANAHAN,  51)  Hudson  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


RENT — Half  shares — 150  to  res,  Montgomery  Co.. 

Pa.;  tenant  must  understand  grain,  hay.  po¬ 
tatoes,  hogs,  poultry  and  dairy;  I  have  mnehin- 
erv;  will  sell  on  forms;  references  required. 
BCR  1 1  P.  EVANS.  Trappe,  Pa, 


CO  ACRES — 12- room  Colonial  house,  lint  It;  mile 
fmm  station:  four,  Princeton;  fifty.  New 
York:  on  Lincoln  highway;  bus  litn-  passes 
hourly;  soil  dark  loam  tractor  worked;  adapt¬ 
ed  to  poultry  and  dairying.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  199.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILT.,  other  business,  land,  house:  sell  or  trade. 
Particulars,  KEYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES:  5  acres  wood  lots;  fruit:  school  and 
church  near;  American  neighbors;  abort  drive 
to  railroad  town;  house,  8  rooms;  barn  ties  for 
8  cows,  3  Imrsea  and  young  stock;  spring  vva 
ter;  terms:  with  or  without  stuck  and  tools. 
FRANK  M.  REPEL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm.  25n  acres,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.: 

on  line  of  railroad :  cash  rent  low  to  good 
man.  A.  I).  BANKER,  Seh ughtlcokc,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice,  my  country  resi¬ 
dence  anil  140  acres  grain  land,  woodland  and 
orchard;  running  water;  all  Improvements.  For 
details  and  terms,  write  P.  O.  B.  293.  Pbltmont, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BALE — Fertile  135  acre  dairy  farm;  stock, 
tools,  good  buildings:  near  school,  church, 
postottiee.  depot,  stores:  Central  New  York  loca¬ 
tion;  improved  mad  to  '-minty  seat.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  208.  '  are  Rural  New  Yorker. 


125*,j  ACRES,  (t  room  house  itt  the  best  of 
ahane:  stable  to  lie  up  10  head:  garage  and  nil 
outbuildings;  this  is  a  paying  farm  and  has  the 
best  of  soil.  WM.  C.  BRADLEY,  Newport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —(’heap:  52  acre  truck  farm  In  Kent 
Coinilv.  Delaware,  For  part loulnrs  apply  MRS, 
MARY  BECKHAM,  700  Monroe  St.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 


FOR  SALE  Two  family  house,  barn  fruit, 
water.  Mere  of  land,  near  depot  at  Smyrna. 
N.  Y.  WM.  B.  Webb,  owner. 


WANTED — To  rear,  a  dairy  farm,  with  option 
of  buying,  in  following  States:  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  or  Maryland;  a 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  preferred;  the  farm  to 
have  from  15  to  25  cows;  the  farm  lo  he  fully 
equiened  for  farming;  near  good  market,  where 
Ritrtdea  garden  trnek  can  tie  sold:  also  on  good 
roads;  no  run-down  farm  considered:  one  that, 
with  hard  work  at)d  good  management,  will 
make  a  paying  proposition';  possession  bj  March 
1.  ADVERTISER  203.  I  arc  Rural  New  -Yorker. 


WANTED— Good  dairy  farm  to  lease.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  198, -care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  (LLAGK  property  for  sale;  bargain  price;  6- 
luoin  enttage,  small  barn,  chicken  house,  two 
acres  land;  (>0  miles  New  York.  WM.  TATOR, 
Goshen,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — to  rent  equipped  fRrm;  Columbia, 
Dutchess.  Ulster,  Orange  counties.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  214.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farms  made  to  order,  in  one  of  the 
most  progressive  poultry  sections  in  Southern 
Jersey:  will  build  5-room  bungalow,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  nu  5  acres  of  good  sandy  soil;  only 
$500  cash;  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  H. 
KNAPP,  408  East  tsth  SI..  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
right  in  city  of  25.000;  close  to  ear  line;  fiue 
view  of  city;  5-room  house,  barn  and  two  new 
chicken  houses;  only  $0,000  if  sold  soon.  Ad¬ 
dress-  J.  O.  CURTIS,  Box  147,  Koure  9.  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  to  work  on  thirds;  must  he 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  business.  AD 
VKRTISEU  210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  fur  sale;  2  miles  from  Lake- 
wood.  N.  ,T. ;  location,  soil  and  outlay  of  laud 
like  made  to  order  for  chickens;  Id  acres  land; 
new.  modern  buildings;  suit  laying,  vigorous  bui¬ 
lds;  1(M>  yearling  liens  in  prime  condition; 
horse,  two  wagons  and  buggy:  four  brooder 
stoves;  nnniorona  tools;  price  88,900:  terms. 
ADVERTISER  220.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  fairly  good  land; 

hea’thy  location;  price  not  over  $2,200. 
GABEL,  Rnx  101,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  t-i  correspond  with  parties  desiring 
to  buy,  from  owner,  large  dairy,  grain,  tobac¬ 
co  and  potato  farm  in  the  certified  seed  potato 
section  of  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.;  large  build¬ 
ings-  ADVERTISER  228,  core  Rural  Xew- 
Y  orlter. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  hoarding  house  and  farm 
in  Adirondack:);  prosperous  business;  $5,000 
net  profits  this  Summer:  full  hookings  fur  next 
season;  place  and  all  equipments,  $12,000;  lib¬ 
eral  liwins;  splendid  opening  for  a  good-sized 
family  of  intelligent  workers.  ADVERTISER 
144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  in  lease,  with  option  to  buy: 

about  10  iieres:  south  or  s  nitlmnst  exposure; 
cunt  muting  distance  Xen  Yirk  Cilv  preferred, 
but  not  essential:  write  fe’l  f  qUicubtrs ;  owners 
only.  ADVERTISER  222.  cii'-e  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  S  VLE — One  of  the  flees!  frnR  farms  in 
the  Cayuga  Lake  section  if  the  linger  Lakes 
dist-icl  -  go-til  ren north  fur  selling;  particulars  on 
remiesl,  ADVERTISER  231,  cure  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


FARM  of  1 1  Lj  acres  l'or  sale;  new  buildings: 

riglil  at  town,  a  population  1,600;  keep  fi 
cows,  05  lc  ns;  nice  milk  nunc:  nice  Pen-heron 
marc,  would  make  an  excellent  chicken  farm: 
10  minu’es'  walk  to  center  of  town:  two  rail 
roads;  25  rnil'-s  Erie;  all  fur  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  227.  care  Rural  New -Yorker 


l’OU  SAFE  Da'i-v  farm  r.f  250  acres  In  (Hie 
mu  in  l'u..  N.  V..  located  2'4  miles  p,  town  of 
2.000  n  'd  S  niih-s  io  city  uf  Elmira:  farm  on 
paved  road  lo  town  and  city;  fine  dairy  com¬ 
munity.  with  Dairymen's  League  milk  plant; 
excellent  ra'l’und  facilities:  grain  b11‘>,  12  fit.  by 
34  ft.;  water  piped  to  house  and  barns  from 
spring;  bargain  for  cash  sale.  Address  cento 
innnlciitions  to  F.  K,  BROOKS,  Slippery  Ruck, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Piniltvv-tl'uek  farm:  21  acres; 

Montgomery  Ooutily.  Pa.:  1  mile  trolley;  2 
miles  railroad;  25  miles  Philadelphia;  G-rOont 
liuus,-  barns,  laying  hoa-o  f„r  S5h  birds,  brooder 
a -id  colony  houses:  other  buildings:  will  sell 
with  stock  anil  equipment.  EON  2.  R.  F,  lb, 
Scbw cnksvlilc,  Pn, 


WANTED  General  store  or  garage;  give  loca¬ 
tion.  price,  amount  of  stock  carried,  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  215.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — 1 09-acre  farm;  77  (tores  tillable: 

level  and  rich  soli;  12  acres  woods;  remainder 
meadow,  with  brook;  good  8-room  house;  fine 
barns  and  outbuildings:  water  In  house  and 
barns;  close  tu  school  and  church:  $11,500;  $4,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOll  SAFE  Three  farms,  owned  by  the  lute 
W.  Buell;  two  mile-  cast  of  Holcomb; 
Buell  homestead,  210  acres-  17  acres  apples,  9 
acres  pears.  80  acres  Alfalfa;  new  basement 
barn.  50x120;  good  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  two  tenant  houses:  the  location  ami 
type  uf  soil  is  unusually  good.  Also  9G  acres 
adjoining;  same  type  of  soil:  14  tie  res  nmdes. 
15  acres  Alfalfa,  15  aeres  wheat:  good  build¬ 
ings:  both  farms  thoroughly  drained;  wPI  he 
sold  separate  or  together.  Farm  in  Kiehnumil 
enntnlna  100  acres:  fine  pasture.  MAY  A. 
BUELL.  ARTHUR  BUELL,  Executors.  Holcomb. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  ami  tuiv  If  suib-d,  a.  small  village 
house,  carrying  some  available  land,  conven¬ 
ient  to  railroad  H"d  store-;  Smith  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  water,  wood,  level; 

cheap.  ADVERTISER  28d,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Bov  farm,  with  buildings,  within 
10(1  miles  of  New  York  City,  New  York  or 
Connecticut:  must  he  cheap;  cash;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  GOODWIN,  21  East  S2d  Street,  New 
York  City. 


EOR  S\FE — Wilh  or  without  stock  tun  equip¬ 
ment,  10b  acres;  (JO  acres  cleared;  nearly 
level;  good  buildings;  good  fishing  and  hunting. 
K.  B.  I.t  1  IIS  HOT  1 1 H,  First  Fork.  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED— Fifty  tu  150  ;i.-e»;  must  be 
of  a  annoy  soil,  with  sumo  woodland  or  or¬ 
chard  preferred;  located  on  a  stone  road  and 
tint  over  three  miles  from  J<  I!,  station  anil 
within  20  to  50  miles  from  New  York  (fir  poul¬ 
try).  ADVERTISER  251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  llir.-iicre  I’a’-m:  Tompkins  County: 

goinl  buildings:  1  cieudum  raid;  well  watered; 
timber;  price  85.  sop;  curl  cash.  Address 
ADVERTISER  252.  arc  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  Bit!  BARGAIN  2tl5  acre  farm;  stocked. 

equipped:  productive  soil!  180  acres  level: 
ubundiutee  water:  extraordinary  buildings;  near 
railroad  ami  State  road;  best  section  New  York; 
clectrieil v  available:  $17,000;  liberal  terms  to 
quick  buyer.  ELBERT  MILLER,  owner,  314 
West  1121b  Street,  New  York  City. 


183  FINE  Florida  stock  farm;  $00  per  acre; 
one  third  cash;  will  lake  small  farm  as  part; 
also  fine  home  of  two  acres,  with  plenty  fruit, 
in  could'-  seat;  $4,000:  one-half  cash.  Owner, 
J.  H.  THOMAS,  Dade  City,  Flu. 


FOR  SALE— SeventeeB-acre  farm  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.;  in  high  state  of  cult!  vat  lull ;  2 
minutes'  walk  lo  depot,  stores,  etc.;  mall  twice 

dally;  12-room  house,  with  furnace,  . . . 

lights;  well  and  cistern  water  In  kitchen;  two 
barns,  large  henhouse.  Icehouse;  spring  watered 
pasture;  beautiful  place;  buildings  could  not  be 
built,  for  twice  the  price  we  ask  for  a  quick 
sale;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  anil  tools; 
$1,500  cash;  balance  mortgage;  act  quick. 
ADVERTISER  253,  care  Rttrul  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


I  AM  opening  my  private  home  to  board  chil¬ 
dren;  will  give  best  of  mother  care  and  best 
of  references;  would  take  from  infants  to  age 
12;  lerms.  under  1  year,  $10;  over  1  year,  $8. 
ADVERTISER  174.  care  Burs]  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — For  adoption,  boy,  two  to  four  years, 
by  Protestant  couple;  able  to  give  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  LS2.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AM  prepared  to  take  n  put  lent,  either  elderly 
person,  mild  nervous  or  quieaeent  tuberculosis; 
Maine  air,  ope  1  porch  or  window*;  graduate 
nurse,  experienced;  skilled  physician's  services 
included;  terms  reasonable,  uceordltlg  to  require¬ 
ments.  MRS.  ROSE  ROCK  WOOD  McKlSSICK, 
Rnckwooil  Farm,  Belgrade,  Me, 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted:  (10-lb,  cans  at 
our  station,  clever,  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7;  10 
ibs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover. 
$2.15:  buckwheat.  SI. 90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE -Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Vampsville,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES— Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove;  bnsliel  boxes,  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.0t);  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Wit  nebula,  Fla. 


EXTRACTED  honev  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  6 
lbs..  $1.25;  10  llis.,  $2.15;  buckwheat.  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  fines)  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY  -For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfall u-TImnthy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  enr  struight  Timotbv. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  fence  posts  and  lumber;  reasonably 
priced.  DA VI I*  HOAG,  Shavertown,  X.  Y. 


FANCY  comb  honey;  24-section  cast*  delivered 
4ili  zone.  $7.20:  the  whitest,  mildest,  cleanest 
and  inosl  mild  ever;  not  how  client),  blit  how 
good:  send  check.  JAMES  H.  HARTER,  Bar 
hertott,  0, 


FOR  SALE — Six  section  Candco  incubator.  1  n 
first -class  condition.  Including  furnnee  j-.ii  fH  - 
cleOtly  large  to  operate  12  sections:  price  $350. 
THE  MACKEY  FARM,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  hntsnm  pillows.  3-lb..  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE.  Pine 
mil  Camp.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y, 


HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  kneecaps, 
75c  a  pair:  send  measure  around  the  knee; 
socks,  $1  lo  $1,25:  stockings.  $1.25  ut).  MARY 
T.,  UHUKUII,  (i.'J  Pringle  Street,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E— Nice  Alfalfa  hay,  in  carlots.  I.  C. 
IIAWKINS.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  mangel  Wurzol  beets  and  buckwheat  for 
sale.  ADVERTISER  151,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


MAINE  apples;  Roekwoods.  fine  eating  and  link¬ 
ing:  Baldwins;  satisfaction  guaranteed:  $2.50 
and  $1.50  per  box.  f.  o.  It.  Belgrade.  Me. 
ROCKWOOD,  FARM. 


Hill  SAFE  Two  1800-Newtown  Incubators.  10- 
get  her  with  piping,  etc.;  brand  new;  never  tin 
crated.  IF  ROHDE,  Aniston.  Conu. 


FOIt  SAFE —Nine-inch  Peerless  bread  moulder, 
with  motor;  1921  model;  used  very  little;  will 
sacrifiee  for  quick  buyer.  BOX  2s,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  390-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  W. 
JANDA,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERCF FES  drag  saw  anil  engine,  $80;  Pupee 
hand  or  power  fodder  cutter,  $20;  3-li.p.  kero¬ 
sene  engine,  mound'd,  $78.  Wanted  -32-volt 
vacuum  cleaner,  '1 -horse  motor,  32-volt.  H. 
VAN  KFBEN,  Kummerlii'ld,  Pa. 


FRESH,  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  fresh 
Bix  mouth.-;  send  3<>c  money  order  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  that  will  assure  you  better  bread.  MISS 
II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo, 


FOR  SALE — iSecoud-huttd  1,200-egg  Candee  in¬ 
cubator:  perfect  lilitcning  order;  price  $135: 
only  reason  for  soiling  is  the  purchase  of  larger 
machine.  MAPLES1DE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Grant  Jasper.  Prop..  Hudson,  N.  II. 


FOR  SALE  144-egg  standard  Cyphers,  com¬ 
plete;  excellent  condition:  bargain  at  $l'G 
two  390-egg  3  tray  Prairie  Slates;  good  condi¬ 
tion;  complete;  $20  each,  STHICKLKK,  Shcri- 
duti.  Pit. 


FOR  RALE — One  1,000-egg  Queen  incubator; 

splendid  hatcher;  complete  and  perfect;  like 
new;  bought  new  lnsf  year:  used  one  season: 
installed  Mammoth,  reason  fur  selling;  cost  new 
$180;  bargain  at  $90  f.  o.  b.  STRICKLKR, 
Sheridan,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — Wilson  bone  cutter,  violin,  field 
glasses.  SHEPARD,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


EOR  SALE  Due  Cyphers  incubator;  4  sections. 

1, 000-egg  capacity;  hot  water,  blue -flume  burn¬ 
er;  only  used  three  hatches,  $125;  one  Cyphers 
140,  $15,  and  one  Cyphers.  240-egg  capacity, 
$20;  nil  In  perfect  condition,  ready  to  use; 
gone  out  of  business  mid  no  use  for  them:  all 
eniled.  ready  I"  ship.  In* llOY  F.  MEREDITH, 
Jamestown,  11.  I. 


TO  SETTLE  the  estate  of  J.  It.  Dealt,  we  will 
sell  our  stock  of  nix  Model  W  Cletrac  tractors 
af  cost.  MRS.  J.  It.  DEAN,  West  Road,  Adams. 
Mass. 


nONEY — Pure,  dark  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone.  5  lbs.  $1.1X1;  10  lbs.,  $1.95;  wholesale 
lots  u  specialty:  full  Hue  for  grocers;  agents 
wanted.  UOSCOK  F.  W1XS0N,  Dept.  G,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N  Y. 


2V'-LB.  BOX  of  delicious  home-made  candies  for 
$1;  absolutely  pure;  bv  mail,  postpaid.  Rend 
order  to  GERTRUDE  II,  JONES,  Longstreet 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  8,  Trenton.  X.  .T, 


FAMOUS  Lancaster  County  'evaporated  sweet 
corn,  1  Hi.  for  30  cents;  4  lbs.  for  $t;  post¬ 
paid  in  4th  zone.  0.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Blrd-ln- 
Haud,  Pa. 


BEST  quality  pure  maple  6yrup,  $2,50  per  gal 
Inn.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  U.  3.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  Men's  all  wool  socks,  75c  per  pair; 

postage  paid  on  orders  for  three  pairs  or  more. 
ARNOLD  HILL.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Concord,  N.  IT. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  onr  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  three 
pounds  for  one  dollar,  postpaid  anywhere. 
SUNNY  BROOK.  FARM,  Winterron,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  carload  second  cutting  good 
Alfalfa.  S.  FRKIDT.IN,  Box  77,  Moscow,  Pn. 


WANTED — 240-size  Prairie  State  incubators; 

state  price  and  condition  in  first  letter.  JOHN 
O.  FRAZIER,  It.  No.  8.  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Peck  of  Japan  walnuts  and  black 
walnuts  for  planting.  I..  .TAQUES,  74  Wav- 
erly  Street,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Ever- Ready  power  spraying  m:i 
chine,  iu  good  condition;  2  Up.  engine,  2- 
cylimler  high  pressure  pump,  1  (fit-gallon  steel 
bound  tank,  mounted  on  truck;  price  $175,09. 
ADVERTISER  240,  euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Superior  American  disk  grain  drill, 
tl  double  disks,  7  Inches  apart;  sows  grain, 
grass  and  fertilizer;  will  sell  for  $00.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Surveyor's  or  architect's  level  with 
telescope.  PHILO  WIUTING,  Claremont, 
Minn. 


WANTED — Seasoned  cord  woods  within  25  miles 
of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  241,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Magic  brooders,  large  size;  these 
brooders-  are  good  11s  new,  having  been  used 
only  otic  season;  about  20  of  them.  J.  W.  BELL, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


1918.  8-1  f!  International  Tractor  with 
1921  P&O  Blow,  and  1921  International 
6'  Tractor  Harrow.  Box  32,  Ayer.  Mass 


Fnr  C->ln*  I"t«rttational  Tractor  with 

rUl  OdJc.  new  chains,  sprockets,  bearings  etc. 
— — - A  Bargain.  Box  32,  Ayer.  Mass. 


FIRMS  (NO  COUNTRY  HOMES  K’.V'?.”  5 

listing.  Weiner,  The  Farm  Man.  Hound  Brook,  N.J . 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches — phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Pittsfield! 


^3 


Sn\  # 


WF-HILLPOT 

I  FRENCHTOWN.N.J 


Pure  bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  i a  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds^— S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  a-.wi  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money,  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  In  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices, 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holltston,  Mass. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  line  left  records  at  .Stores.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  Over  all  breeds  past  4  year*.  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  puilots.  Bleed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  egg*.  Nine  years'  trnpnesting. 

S.  F,  IJtANCAIS  W'esthampton  Beach,  New  York 


“The  period  of  high  prices 
for  eggs  next  season  will  be 
the  FALL  months.’ ’ 

Get  ready  for  profit  by  order¬ 
ing  your  chicks  early. 

Our  “Breeders’  Gnide”  will  tell 
you  how  to  raise  them.  It  is 
free. 


Buff  Rock  COCKERELS 


My  Buffs  -were  1st  prize  wlnnru  s  this  annuo,,  ul  Allentown 
Fair. hIko  N.  J„  Delaware  amt  Maryland  State  tans  and 
this  Winter  at  S.J.  State  Shew  and  Urn  Pm,  State  Meet  of 
the  American  Cuff  Hock  Club  ot  Allentown,  la.  They 
hare  won  4.S  ribbon*  on  I?  entries  rhls  season  Cocker¬ 
els,  *7.50,  fill  and  up.  lIlltllY  >.  CON  N  oil,  stork  ton.  N.  J 


W.ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  *'4. 50  per  b",  W.  and  B. 
Hock.  W.  C.  Iled.s,  \V.  Wyandottes.  HIE  SOUAREDEAl, 
Route  13,  N  Tenawanila,  Hew  York.  A.  D.  WALTZ,  Prop. 


EGLANTINE  FARMS 
GREENSBORO  ::  MARYLAND 


S.  C.  White  Legh 


10ms 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


I  ttnr ICC  Btdiy  Chick*  and  Hatching 
'  lU/LdU  Eggs.  a<H)-cgir strain.  Corker 

MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  (iroi  eerewn,  llelawkre 


"LADY  EGLANTINE’’ 
WORLD  RECORD  HEN 


All  our  aTiy  chick*  ate  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  best  selected  prite- winning  and 
carefully  ,aiseu  stock.  Otar  prices  are  higher 
than  iiatchoties  sell i t  g  chic.  ,  s  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  nor  <.s  it  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  ma  y  limes  over  iu  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March- April  pullet*  averneed  «ITi  s  laying 
during  the  months  of  Novewbe  - 1  is;  ember. 

From  our  former  customers,  we  bare  booked 
a  lare«  number  of  repeat  orders.  I  f  you  want 
quality,  write  as.  If  you  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N  Y. 


Breeding  Pen  Bar  Rocks  w 

and  ltabblt,  fj  OSCh.  JOHN  Do  HART.  AU  ittcli  St. .  Lynilburit.  H.  J 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Led  nil  lloclt H  at Storrs  l„«r  year,  t'urnell  t.'ertilicd  breed- 
mg  cockerels.  Hutching  eggs  and  day  -did  chicks,  i  i 

cular.  Rent  Poultry  Farm,  C'nzeaox  la,  New  York 


Because  they  paid 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Park's  P.rml-to-l.ny  strain.  85  and  #7  each. 

LI.  KVKKETT  JONES  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


No  other  answer  to  it — that’s  the  prime  reason  of  the 
big  demand  for  Ilillpot  Quality  Chieks, 

But  not  the  sole  reason  — good  as  it  is.  To  induce 
poultry  raisers  to  turn  from  unprofitable,  old-time 
methods,  they  must  ba  assured  of  chicks  of  unsur¬ 
passed  vitality- 

Sure  to  Grow — Sure  to  Lay — Sure  to  Pay 

The  QUALITY  in  HJLLPOT  CHICKS  giv.-s  -.hat 
assurance.  Whatever  breed  you  .-elect,  you  can  bank 
on  chick-  that,  are  -turdyatid  virile — '••••mimr  with  vi¬ 
tality-own  flesh  and  blood  of  Ilillpot  Record  Layers. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Searlc»*  rmp-y*»t»a  liarrod  Ki,«kf.  Kgg.brcrl,  rs  1 1 gc  cubed 
Now  shipping  eggs,  chick*,  stock.  satisfaction  guar 
a.lteed.  Catalog  fro'-.  ARTHUR  L.  (EARLES,  H.  Millord,  N.  H. 


If  you  want  good,  strong,  lively  chicks,  bred 
from  2  and  3-year  old  Iibds,  selected  for  size, 
x  'gor  and  high  egg  production  and  from  high 
pedigreed  males.  we  can  furnish  them  to  the 
■  unbred  or  thousand,  at  very  reasonable  pi  ices. 
We  gnnrantee  that  every  eh  ink  sold  is  bred  and 
atehoit  on  oit>  own  farm 

Wo  also  offer  a  very  fine  jot  or  Mammoth 
Peidti  Ducks,  Wild  Mallard  Docks,  and 
T'-'tlonse  Geese  for  breeding. 

Write  tor  fie*  price  list  .-tatbig  what  yon  want. 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  S.  Greene,  Supt.  Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y 


Rarroil  Driffl/c  Cl,. .ice  breeding  hens  and 
A  liilLlis  April puHcft, 

each.  Bred  for  production,  fnmi  Pink#*  nt'st  stock . 

E.  R.  GKEGOJl  •  Southport,  Conn. 


Thompson  Strain  Quality  Rocks 

1  offer  a  few  extra  nice  cockerels  of  good  size  and 
vigor,  grown  on  free  range.  ‘ I'riced  l  ight  and  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  Irving  Covert, Glen  Spey,.N.\. 


LEGHORNS- REDS-ROCKS-WYANDOTTES 


Early  action  lay*  the  best  foundation  for  1922  profits. 
Write  for  my  free  book.  Explains  in  full  how  we  ship 
chicks  any  where  within  1200  miles,  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery  of  full  count.  Postal  brings  it. 


CHOICE  STOCK  AND  £3  G  G  S 

Cornell  t  ertifie-1  White  Plymouth  Works— b'orke;  • 
els.  $20  i.-ai-li.  White  Plymouth  Ko<-k  Eggs,  Cornell 
Certified,  330  per  hundred  S.  I.'.  White  Leghorn 
Eggs,  Cornell  Certified .  325  per  hundred.  White 
Pekin  Duck  l  egs.  S2  per  dozen.  'I’m  key  Eggs. 
Ilmnzo  Hens,  crossed  with  Wiul  Tom,  75  cts.  each. 
TOROHILI,  FARM  Blooming  drove,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


The  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  *  entire,  ly  and  Regis¬ 

tered.  This  guarantees  tJiat  on  bi-« effete  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  sire,  share,  fvp..  and  x 
and  above  all,  H  coiMXstent neaxy  laving  through, 
out  the  year.  Tlie«*  are  large  S.  1  j  White  Leghorns. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 
hr  introducing  cmr  great  hoc  of  Cert  id  oil  and  I’.-gi- 
I .‘red  males.  They  are  bred  from  Certified  heavy 
,rod, leers  of  large,  chalk  white  egg*.  ;tCK)  Grown 
Pullets  for  sale,  tew  laying  or  ready  to  lay.  Come 
■uid  see  one  or  the  best  modern  plants,  whl-b  is 
Inrated  on  a  hundred  n-re  fruit  farm.  Tl- -■  ,-on- 
tliti'iMK  are  ideal  Nu  fences,  treeiange. 

FARLEY  PORTER.  Box  W.  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Utility  cockerels,  sired  by  sons  of  the  pea  of  ten 
which  made  the  record  of '.'.LIU  egg j  la  one  year  ,,t 
V inrhind  International  Egg- Living  Contest,  an 

avei  age  of  2(8.  Also  a  few  from  . . . . l  mating  with 

records  from  280  to  Sal  at  112,  815  and  *20. 
UNDERHILL  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


Cornell  Certified  for  the  past  3  years.  Mu'.y  of  these  high-line  hens,  4  year  s  of  age 
were  certified  this  past,  fall  fur  ihe  3rd  consecutive  year, 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  p-isfc  2  years.  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that,  will  be  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  otir  large,  deop-bodied,  Prepotent  Males,  which 
keep  onr  stor  k  at  the  lieighr  of  excellency  in  sh  e,  vigor  and  egg  production,  anil  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Fend  for  circnlar.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN,  Storro  Conte*!  late,  18)  8,1  820 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Contosl  1  8 1  B- 1  8-20-2 1 

best  individual,  best  pull,  mid  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  ever  in  uile  by  any  breeder 
of  It  I.  Rn-H  at  .Storrs  contust*  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  182  eggs  per  bird,  A  l|  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks  PINfCREST  ORCHARDS,  R.  D  2.  Groton  Miss 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  butrermiik  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  r  ever  uwoed. 
Now  book  Jpg  orders  tat  baby  chicks  Feb.  March, 
April,  May  delivery,  16  to  12,(1(10  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Hggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  In. ok.  Profits  in 
IY.mIIi-t  Keeping  Solved.’'  *1.  or  free  "  ith  a:!  *ia  orders. 
Citrnlar*  Free.  F.UGAR  It  Kid  U  S.  Box  75.  I'lea*- 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Cocks  and  cockerels  (Barron  strain)  result  of  8 
years  trapnesting.  From  dams  with  records  18(1-700. 
!Mi  "nO-lMO,  $6;  740-284.  SB.  P*mi  sires  pedigree. 
271,  282,  2kt.  Ail  large,  husky  birds  a  I  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  H.  C.  llligh,  West  DTIlington,  Ct. 


From  Wuubrook  Poultry  Farm,  WilUwann,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

A  poultry  breeding  farm;  nut  a  commercial  chi'  k  hatch¬ 
ery.  Wunabrook  raliwi  8,000  pullete  tsvcli  year.  It  r*d»ii  - 
only  the  very  beet  of  these  for  Ku  own  laying  pens.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large  niiiu'ie--  lm - 
brought  Wiumbri'Olc  Leglun  us  up  to  a  Inch  atatid.'ml  of 
eieellcnce.  Investigate  Wtuwbraok  farm  through  fire 
Farm  bureaus  and  Amcultui  al  College-.  String-,  vig  t- 
ous  chicles  fr.'tn  choice  breeders  s'  815  pisSi.'i  in  r  u 
dred.  Order  early.  Over  G  ot  output  alread y  sold. 


Rose  Comb  R.l.  Reds  "TnTHl 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval, 
35  each  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R  0.,  Gettysburg.  Pa 


CLARA  BEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  and  Hieoders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

II.  UOI.P,  SopL  IU«I)  n,  I.  I  ,,  >  Y.  T«l,— Roiljn  SB  ft 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

.March  liatched.  Average  weight,  tilt  Ih*.  to 
8  lbs  Average  18(1  eggs.  Prn  e,  (*5  to  (S7.5U  each. 
ALEXANDER  M  KAHN,  Woadland  Park.  Babylon,  l.  I..  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Pare  fired  fiarron)  Pedigree  named  2H8-303i-gg-.  Barred 
itocln  (I'arkM  WI-‘<!9Q.  Write  for  cliick  '.•io-uliu  o  r 
Whttui Brown Lcghorna  and  Tbtrre»l  P.  Um-ks.  Safi  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  TIIE  lit  PLONK  H 1 1C  II 1.  Ill .  Mlllersiova,  Pu. 


Breeder  i  qIS.C.W.  Leg  herns  f*r  pait  fifteen  years 

Won  six  ribbons  at  Mew  York  State  Fair  on  four  farm 
docks  1 1  the  Saratoga  County  Fan  won  eeveu  ribbons 
on  l  ">i«-  farm  flock*.  One  was  a  spec  id  I  ilbboti  for  hav- 
i  ig  the  I wst  farm  flock  in  the  show  of  thirty-two  flocks. 
In  rxliibiilon  won  nine  ribbons.  The  Saratoga  County 
Fuji-  Association  does  not  present  exhibitors  vith  rib¬ 
bons  below  tlie  third  prize.  Prices  reasonable.  sfnd  for 
Cite-  liar.  KOT  S.  K1UF.K,  OlliKn  tp>,  11.1  ,  ft.O  Me.  t,  fti.n.  J9T5 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  htavy -laying 200-egg  strain;  tran-noatad  stock. 
While  DlarrlmaR  tested.  $5  to  $10  meh. 

DEER  8R00K  POULTRY  FARM  Short  Falls,  N.  H 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  S.  (’.  W.  I.,  chirks  for 
s, ile  from  our  heavy- iav i ■  g.  vigorous  stock.  I’.nok 

y  our  orders  now  MauftICE  CftUIIM.  ft.  f  11  I,  n>U<n«ld.  ft.  a. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS}  Flock 
built  on  Cornell  certlfl-d  stock,  tin  i  tinge.  HOD  acre-. 
Hardy.  Splendid  layers.  Slrong  rhieks  I  Hatching  Kggv 
Custom  Hatching  itlrchwnntl  Karma  Cam  puny ,  Oa¬ 
ten!  Village.  Conn.  Tel.  ami  Tel.  a.  -I  Ex.  C"itnrctii.'U)>. 


Y01  W  ILL  IMPROVE  the  tgg  Production 

ot  Your  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

by  ijftingcockerels  r rum  mu  t t  ap- nes tail  ions.  Prices 
nml  records  ns  foi  ow-  :  t8H-200-«ggs.  #4  ;  2(k'-210. 
S5;  210-220.  S6;  220-244.  S3  :  sired  by  males  whose 
daiii*  records  wore  pot  lor-  than  25ii.  -s'.; -fa  don 

gimruuteed.  Valley  Farm.  Little  Valley  ,  M.  Y. 


Vlbcrt  ifil  to  '.’K'J  egg  strain.  Cock  tie  la.  LT.00  and  18,00; 
HaTidtiitg  egg-  ?  1 0.00  per  100;  Baby  chicks,  $25.00  pm'  I00- 

ANNA  M.  JONES.  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cockerel*  ft'etn  tin  purled  pen.  Pullet  sistm-*  laid  ^ 
ill  December  Pedigrees  *0",  2.K,  '4X8.  i  lucks  egg  - 

THE  LAU8Y  FARMS  -  Qreenlown,  Ohio 


100  Pure  Bred  S.  C.  R.  I.  R. 

Katsoii  on  rouge.  Free  from  nny  dltease.  Bred  for 
color,  nggs,  sizo  and  thrift,  $4  and  $5  Few  choice 
pul  Id  s(<9  $2.75.  Broadview  Stock  Farm,  Lambertvilie.  N.  J. 


Bte.  strong,  lively  chic  as,  properly  hatched  and 
shipped  to  reach  you  ready  to  start  growing  iuto 
profitable  egg  producers.  We  hatchoggs  from  culled 
docks  ..ept  on  free  range.  Catalog  free.  WAYNE 
POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prog,, Bo*  107.  Wooster.  Ohio 


Baby  Chicles.  !*ic  .and  up, 
Hutching  Eggs.  Ileund  lip. 

,  Ml.  .Marian,  Nt»  \  ork 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


J  DrnO  Bnliy  Chicks.  20c  and  up. 
•  •  tfati'libig  Kgss,  Be  and  Up, 

1VERNF.R  BROS.,  lf».  Marion.  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  leghorns 

Tho  iMiullhil  bn>in«as  henl  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  trig  while  ewxs.  World  Record  Urer,  Amet  l- 
e»n  Kax  Contest  I  G resteal  winners  New  York- 
Chlcs*->.  Hartly.  v!*r»rou»  dienes  niton.  Slock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  saflsly.  Catsloe  free 
EVERLAV  FARM  Bax  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Ger  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tei'*  whv 
the  BUCK  IfGHSftN  Is  the  gr- Hirst  layer  and  nu.-l  pr 
able  breed  on  enrtli.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  lull  PITTSTOWN ,  N.  J. 


cireulur  free. 


4.  B.  HalP s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Oar  2000  3.  C»  White  Le^hon>  4n«i  Rho*Je  Ifil&nd  Hed  btaedert 
a^«  •eiect«wi  for  Ti*or.  sixe  and  type.  *nd  Uio  of  10 

careful  r*tl»*ctlon.  Our  prn  of  White  LasDorn*  in  the 
N.  Y.  Stale  Lo.jin(r  Contest,  hold*  4t|*  place  tor  tJre  l^»t  year. 
We  have  the  l»r««>t  and  b«»t-equi|>pw«i  Matching  plant  In  Con- 
r»rctteutq  with  40.000-ecc  capacity  All  chicka  postpaid  and 
tie  arrival  guaranteed.  Wrice  for  illustrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  •  -  Wallingford.  Conn. 


iM'kerela  (•'tin*,  dark,  S-  C.  H.  1.  Reds,  84  Each. 
l'.B.  ni(iniFlXU)  -  Eookwiiop,  Msiiyland 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Kgga.  Breeding  stock.  Cmnoll  uic-tbi.d  Vo 
lights.  Wrlie  for  Ibices.  V,  II.  N  E.V I .,  Lodi.  N  T 


Visltrmr8xhil.lt.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S 
Jit n.  25-29  Umlison  Square  (>ar>irn  Poultry  Show. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N  Y. 


Ifm-k  Cocker, d.,  John  (1.  Doorman 
$5  each.  N  l.s  HlllllE,  Arcylc,  New  York 


Single  Cnmb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Two  hundred  sixty  ibivc  t-,  tlu«e  hundred  iiuii  fom  egg 
Mules  handing  our  pens.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  W.GEORGE  a  SOMS  Rnut*  2  FinWiiltot.  ,V.*.7. 


Winners  at  Newark,  N  , 
Ibis  year.  Ilntching  Kg 
llumUton  .Sqimrs,  N 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

xloseph  31.  Hughes 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 


Frotu  selected  breeders  now  ready.  A  dw  corker- 
r  is  from  better  thnu  2DU-Sfig  dams,  $4  and  $5  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  POULTRY  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sired  by  winner  Washington,  Allentown.  Lancaster, 
Hagerstown.  C.  F.  BIX  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Light  Brahma  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

r„  n.i  _  $10  reel,.  Sat|af  irtion  Dun  run  teed. 

ror  dale  j  a,  lang.  31  «i vine,  l.  i„  n.  y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

that  L,y  auil  pay.  Send  for  priee  list. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels  For  Sale 

Also  Booking  o.ders  f-.r  batching  eggs  for  Spring 

deliver..  Mi  H.  £  NEY,  2Knioht  Ave.,  Ninth Witiurn, Mass 


CHICKS 

QUALITY  Rather  Than  QUANTITY 

Our  broaden  me  clnv-cn  for  color,  laying  qualities, 
size  and  thrift.  Wo  know  the  Himlity  will  please 

you.  S,  C.  33’.  Leghorn*,  IS  P.  Kocka.  S.  C.  K. 
I  Keicla,  3V.  3Vy»mlott<,s  Writ*  for  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  184  Lambcrlvllle.  N.  J. 


i  hick*  tinm  Barron  strain 
I  tghorn-.  Trap-nested itoele. 
I  I  KIXSOX.  WullInrfocH.  Coun. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 


The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  aud  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  eliill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  Alford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder  OCR  <J l* ARANTEK  j— We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  3D  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


White  Queen  Poultry  Farm  ii5i 

From  two  and  three  year-oid  breeders.  No  lights 
used.  Winner*  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  utility 
sle  ws.  Fob,  nary,  $10  per  100;  March,  $9;  April.  $8. 

W.  J.  COCKING  Lincoln  Ave.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

BABT CHICKS 

S.  e.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Booking  order*  for  spring  delivery.  815  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  ior  particular*,  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES.  Pr*p. 
.Midvale  Poultry  Farm  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa. 


NOTICE!  FIVE  DOLLARS  buv*  an  S.C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKEREL  JsS 


H,  F.  SONDEK,  •  -  Tom*  River,  N.  J 


4-in-l  Cornerless 
PoultryHouses 


January  28,  1922 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


ROSEMONT 

Baby  Chicks 


Husky.  livable  chaps.  Kgg  machines. 
From  high-laying,  pure  bred  stuck.  HH)0* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  W.  i  EGliORNS,  ». 
I  *EOS.  a,  P.  POCKS,  W.  WMNDOITE*.  ANCONU. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

GALEN  FARMS 
■•■100  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

it  is  held  at  Stores  rostotBce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
Contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  iu  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest,  continues 
for  one  year,  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of*  eggs  laid  for  each  pm  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  tlie  lirst  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  mid  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  January  1),  1922: 

Week  Total 

BAKItKb  HOCKS 

Purdue  Ufilversity.  lnd .  .  2ft  163 

W.  H.  H.  Kattt.N.Y .  26  122 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Om  . ...  22  143 

Lewis  Farms.  R 1 .  14  SI 

Jules  F.  Fraueala.  L.  1 . 32  147 

Harry  <».  Culver,  I,  1 .  32  241 

O-  B-  Treadwell,  Mass  .  16  104 

Seven  Ilflls  Farm.  N,  T .  34  294 

Edgar  StoiublOu  Conn . 2.'>  187 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn . . .  23  229 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Btioh .  43  148 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  11  116 

A  Hamburger,  . .  27  112 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  10  68 

Oundas  poultry  Plant.  N,  .1 .  1»  58 

11.  E,  Dunntson  Mich .  .  . .  43  139 

COLUMBIAN  HOCKS 

T.  J.  Knslln,  N.  J . 19  50 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  29  95 

WHITE  HOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  o  192 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  ...  0  36 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mas* .  32  294 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  II .  10  152 

F.  Ft,  Petnber,  K.  1 .  6  1 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  23  44 

Haro.d  K.  Bar  rr.  Mass .  8  39 

E.  W.  PiCker.  N  J .  Id  21 

WHITE  W  V  A  NIB  >TT  KS 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  .  291 

O.aronoe  B.  Hanes,  Mi  h .  21  169 

ArtuurH  Sbaw.  Mass... .  12  57 

Frank  P  MatUis  n.  It.  1  .  4  4  4U8 

Benjamin  F.  DeOlfor,  N  J .  29  288 

Clemens  J,  Mitnuaud,  Cnmi .  38  332 

Wood  bridge  Orchards.  C  nil .  46  342 

Harry  D,  Emmons,  Conn .  25  171 

Meriythouclu.  Farm  Conn... .  14  150 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor,  N  T .  15  60 

KHOOE  LB  LAND  !..:i>s 

Sunny tielda  Farm.  Couu .  13  179 

11.  P.  Demme.  Conn .  U  o 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  2  5 

1),  8.  Vaugbu.  K.  1 .  13  71 

Wm.  M.  Uatt.  Mass .  13  103 

Maurice  F.  I>*lnuo,  Mas* .  18  123 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  7  22 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  6  66 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  36  220 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  25  163 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  31  330 

F.  H.  Sampson,  51  ass . 21  273 

ilrs.  C.  (j.  Polliemus.  N.  Y .  13  67 

<Miarles  D,  Peirce.  K.  t .  26  152 

The  Oicharda,  Mass... .  25  339 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H .  26  260 

Pinecivst  Orchards,  Mass .  12  272 

Alton  Farm.  Vt .  35  225 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  II .  35  3J4 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass .  11  162 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  30  108 

Hull  Farm.  Yt .  21  125 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass .  12  253 

CliarjBS  H.  Lane.  Mass .  *1  299 

WHITE 'LEG HORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass.... .  8  69 

small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  29  233 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn .  ...  »  82 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  29  275 

Leo  A.  Orouleu,  Conn., . 5  102 

K.  H,  Scott,  Conn  .  s  125 

F.  M.  Johnson,  .Maine  ...  .  26  183 

Holly ivomL Farm,  Wash .  24  252 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn... . . .  15  : 122 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conti .  4  86 

Beclc  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.. .  ...  12  107 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 .  s  108 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N .  V .  12  203 

James O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  14  67 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4  ly 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1.  ..  .  5  106 

Jack  Trevetlian,  N.  J... .  8  173 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  5  73 

John  K.  Roesaner,  N,  J .  1  45 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn.  . .  11  168 

J.  Frank  l>nbol»,  Mass .  20  193 

Andrew  L.  OJ»r.  Oonn .  22  101 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . .  15  82 

Kiverside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  16  167 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  10  lift 

Mrs.  J.  I*.  TheUsen.  Conn .  3  84 

Tauglewold  Farm.  L.  I .  H  102 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  ^ .  11  153 

Meadowndge  Farm,  L.  1 .  25  254 

Emory  11.  Bartlett,  Mass .  10  45 

Eigen  ranch  &  DoWlntar,  N.  J .  4 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  21  98 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  14  185 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  4  148 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  6  49 

L  1C.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  20  243 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  .  19  90 

Wlllnnna  Farm,  N.  J .  3  37 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  4  41 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  13  *112 

Total .  1764  14610 


Established  Rosemont  quality — 
none  better.  Prices  moderate. 
Superior  service.  Eleven  breeds. 
Choice,  free  range,  healthy,  heavy¬ 
laying  breeding  flocks.  Husky 
chicks — shipped  prepaid  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  today  for  complete 
illustrated  catalogue — FREE. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


8SO.OVO  CHICKS  FOR  H4g2. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8.  C.  H.  1. 
HedS.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Minorcan, 
Ancona*,  etc  Brice*  reasonable.  160  per 
cent  sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Customers 
report  raising  98  per  cent.  Our  10th  year. 
Place  orders  early.  Catalog  free.  The 
Ksfitaue  Hatchery.  Itlohileld,  J’n. 


"  I  •  I  I  '  i  1  1  •  1  1  1  !  i  ,  J  V  i  I  I  1  1  V  ■ 

o’"  n. ■  v,!«  a.  a 

PiiTivcvi  ibleinto  Breed- 
ins  Pen,  Brooder.  Colony  or  Laying  House. 
Features  double  a  vail  able  floor  spare. 
Shipped  with  sturdy  foundation  leg* 
whirlt  form  ideal  outside  run  under¬ 
neath  house.  Cheaper  and  better 
than  homo-built  house*.  Sam*  material* 
as  our  famous  Silos,  M  role  in  ■!  sizes— 12  and 
Hi  ft.  diameter.  Semi  /or  catalog  and  prices. 
Address  Box  3,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.JUnadilla,  N. Y 


ut  very  reasonable  Prices.  Ltvi  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  K. I. Reds.  Whl  It ,  Bro  w  n 
Leghorns,  Mtuorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet — 

Erse.  V  ALL  £  V  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  if.  Sl.TKkt ,  ('rap.  HeAllitrr, Ills,  Fa. 


n  A  O  V  ^U|  Y  Quantities  Of  Quality  chick* 
D  D  1  W  I  for  delivery  each  week  After 
March  1st  Loading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
98  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed,  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SFENCCM  HATCHERY,  Spsnosr,  Ohio. 


95  Buys  140  Egg- Champion 

Belle  City  Incubafor 

y-»  m  s  ••a  s  s  _ : _ 


n  /a  nv  U  W  Y  H.  !’•  W.  L.,  Barr  Rncks,  Reds, 
uADl  Wc  Ik  A  B.  Minorca*,  8.  (.’,  B.  L..  Broil- 
•rs.  Special  price#  on  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  price#.  J.  N.  Nuoe,  MoAllaten  llle>,  fa. 


Quality  Products 

FAIRP0RT,  NEW  YORK 


Hot-Water.  Copper  Tank,  Double  C"~~  T 

Walls  Fibre  board,  Self  -  Regulated  ji"  - .*7*  W 
Safety  L»mt>.  Deen  Nurserv.  With  Ilia..  Ti  m 
$7.95  Rot-VVoter  140-Chiek  $10  95  Jl^lT 

Brooder  —  Both  for  only  I9*~  I  ItKsr  III 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  towards  Express. 

With  thi*  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  tny 

Guide  Book  for  Betting  tip  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Snare  in  my 


FR  Y’S  PURE  BRED  POULTR  Y 

All  leading  Breed*.  Send  ‘Jo  stamp  for  circular  l»if*l 
Prize  list.  SAMUEL  T.  FRY,  Eliiabathtawif,  Pa,  Box  I 


Single  CombWhiteLeghorns 

“  CORNELL  CERTIFIED  ’’ 

ninv  ruiryc  Th* K,nd  Tha* 

1)11)1  llllUid  Thj,'VTv 


„  Turkey*.  (ieere,  Duck*. Guinea#,  Bantams, 
If  Hares,  Kigi-ons. Bogs.  Baby  Chirk*.  8t.uk. 

catalog.  I’looeer  Farm*,  Telford,  1‘s. 


Hummer’s  FAMOUS  BABY  CHICKS  aud  get  onr 

prices  with  special  otter.  (.  a.  Mounts  a  CO  ,  FraaOttuui,  a.  J. 


SSSSL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  have  over  300  certified  leghorn*,  mated  to  certified 
male*  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  0.00  pm-  netting 
(15  eggs),  90.00  per  fifty;  BIS-OO  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  cut  tilled  males  at  *2  00 
per  setting;  07  OO  per  hundred;  five  hundred  or  more 
in  one  shipment  at  36.00  per  hundred. 

REMEMBER  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  20  years  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

I,.  J.  Wkkd  A  Sok.  Propriefois  IiaUstun  Hpa.  N.  Y. 


Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Pullets  Jg;®® 

Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona*.  White  Wyandotta 
Cockerel*.  83.  t  I.  FIGCI.  II.  0.  1,  Oaltnar,  Dalawara 


Ws  are  now  hooking  orders  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nine  lea-ling  varieties.  Sailafeotion 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free 

muuwi  rauLtat  f*om  a  mrcaiai.  oustiiis,  r. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


PHf  TG£V*Jd'I'T'GiM 

B a  IF  ordered  together. 

I]  Freight  Paid  part  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water — copper  1 
tanks— double  walls— deed  air  J 
space  — double  gla=s  doors  —  fj 


shipped  complete,  all  setup  ready  to  use. 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today  -  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


C"  y  ■  f\  |#  c  l  C.  W  l  .  1 3c;  B  ROCKS.  ISr; 

M  I  w  IV.  O  I.  c  Rtoi.  16c ;  MIJUQ,  lie. 

•Special  price*  on  lat'g*  lots.  Order  from  this  ud v. 

Snf*  delivary  guar.  FRANK  NICE.  McAlitlarvill*.  Pa.  R.  2 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHIN6  EGGS  from  the 
floek  that  produced  my  pen*  which  luiished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests.  Also  a  few  choice  cockerela  for  sule 
J.  W.  BOTTCHER  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


until  you  get  our  1922  catalog, 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Breeders  end  Hatching  Eggs  S|;  S&SBS 

Good  Whit#  Leghorn  liens.  Wt^fi  per  1  Oil.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cntalog  Froe, 

H.  A  NOV  HER  -  SeUer*Ylll«,  Fa. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  CHICKSicru 

lied  s-t  vc, -old  hen*,  mated  t»  Corm-lipedlgi cut  cocker¬ 
el*.  Ought  to  make  good  l*ym.  We  have  n  llaiitc.l  quan¬ 
tity  nr  i  eoaonahle  prices.  WIUMM  JAU0A,  Munlin*ian,  L.  I.,  a.r. 


XjAND  and  water  fowl 

CHICKENS.  0UCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS.  kARES,  CAVIES  and  DOGS.  Stock  $1.25  and  up. 

Writ#  for  my  Illug.  and  Pesc.  Catalog— It’s  free. 

EDWIN  SOUOCM  -  SELLENSVILLC,  PA. 


rvasearr  U  7  Redwood,  Incubator  W  Bta  E 

PAM  n  covered  with  asbestos _ ^ 

gut  c-f  ta«  G  and  galvanized  iron,  SCSSSn 

•  triple  walls,  nursery, 

copper  tanks  in  incubator  and  ’ 

brooder.  30  days’  trial— money  1^,  a 

back  if  not  O.  K.  r  REE  Catalog.  ‘ 

260  E66  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $26  75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  8ox8t ,  Racine, Wi*. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS  «K“k  Ji'ShfiSSSS* 

aeve  farm  being  looked  for  sale.  Write  for  price 
list,  MEA00WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Churchville.  N.  ». 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Darh  BRAHMAS 


■  ROW*  and  WNlIE  Legh.n  n*.  R.  1.  Beds.both  Comb#.  White 
Wyandottea.  Price*  right  lliustiated  Catalog  free. 

aivtaeau  reiiLfat  firm  *•>  its  *i*#it»ie.  a  J. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Orders  nnw  taken  for  Spring  delivery.  Utility  stock, 
20c  each.  8IIOIIO!, *  KRriT-J’Ol  1.1  KY  fiKH,  Shohela.  I*«. 


LIGHT  PnaLerale  Mullle  VV  el  1 1  n  g  t 

BRAHMA  WwvKNINI#  AmciTca's  be#>  layers, 
bon  Winners.  •*.  *4«  and  *13  l.  u.nrt  KH  , 


Vancrcst  Poultry  Farm 


Flr»l  4' In**  fteenml -  II aiiil 
I'.gg  4  n*c-,  lliafti'r  Tub*. 
— ■#  lta*Lct*  anil  other  fruit  and 

TK&Tj-vtJjPv  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

com  ui  a  n  s  are  in  n*  good  u* 
TOTOlr  t  nf,w'  r°ndlth>n  anil  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you—  That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depl.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  V. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


Single  (loiub  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  )bottcf  qual- 
itylnt  greatly  redm-ed  prices.  Hooking  orders  for 
March  20th  and  rest  of  season.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  prepaid.  Frank  Van  Wagner.  Hydr  Park,  N.T, 


Strong  husky,  free-range  birds  From  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams’  stock  to  head  yonv  breeding  pens  this  season 

Price.  *45  up.  EBERDALE  FARM.  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Knt 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storr*,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  end  prices  address  S.  BKAUFOKI) 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St.,  ltelmont,  Maas, 


I  ivincr  Qfnrlr  SETTING  EGGS  AND  DAY- 

Laying oiock  old  chdlfor  sale 

from  the  strain  of  White  Wyandotte*  that  win  at 
Storr*.  My  bird*  won  1st  prit.e  of  all  breeds  at 
Storr*  5th  coule*t  and  again  in  the  10th  contest.  Ill 
the  7th  contest  "College  ytteeu”  laid  308  eggs-  Send 
fercircnlat  ami  prices. 

O.  G.  K.NIGUT  .  Bndjfetou,  K.  1. 


A.C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

300-EGG  STRAIN — OFFICIAL 


V  Inriuriinliitf  yield  w hi»n  pflre«i»ri»  hlffheot. 
m,  i  »  tunklnjr  in^rR.iiuntN.  K^.ialtM  d«- 
.  pnini  un  wh»tyoait**5dyGurpullfL8A06V'. 

Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Sir  I  d,>  evruy  wiLh  tra*a.wurk.  K*l»ull# 
lvV  entevii.  NOWS  the  time  to  »tart  'em 
Jw  rlgnt.  Write  u*  today  t 

Allen  Milling  Cu..  Dept.  O.NiagaraFalls,  N.T. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 


UNLY  1  have  been  an  importer  since  19IZ  of  the  hlghcsi 
record  st  ock  oi, tamable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred,  and  a# 
egg  producers  are  unexcelled.  1  tiave  ooeks,  cockci-cl*, 
hen*,  pullets.  Kggs  for  bateliing.  Prices  reasonable. 

K.  1.  LI  W IS,  Xpaluvhlo,  M,  T. 


Baby  chicks  from  flock;  olaternto  winning  pun  in 
10th  N.  A.  Competition.  Moderate  price*  f.-r  chicks 
from  America'-  heaviest  Barred  Koek  layers. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  313 

A.  C.  JONES  •  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


S.i:.  W.  I.E«IIOBS»  and  "Hill  H  V4M»OTrKS  III  $9.50  and 
$9  J5.  Place  your  order  for  Baby  <  ’hick*  now.  Leading 
varieties.  Circular  free.  K.  J.  Thiel,  Milled*,  N,  Y  . 


I/IBERT’S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Ro*c  and  Single  Comb.  $5  and  37  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Chickens? 

Ca‘9 Ju-yeat-old  Poultry  Paper;  tells  how  lose 
•  eet.  breed,  house  and  feed  SlICCt-'SSt'lll.LY, 
40-84  pane*  monthly.  4  mot.  trial  25c;  Yr. 31.01 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Got  ca  Sjracutl.KY 


IOSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLARO  WHITES  Prize  Win 

l(nere.  Eggs,  stock  for  s»le.  fl.  II.  WiKIlEY,  llell*r.  h.Y, 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES/ 


Trap-nested,  Pedigree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dums  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  “  Sandborn  Stock."  unbeata¬ 
ble  layer*,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chix 
that  npver  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


bite  Wyandotte*— S ■  C.  Anconas.  20th  year.  I’ircu 
lar.  OWN  LAM)  t  AH11  Box  497  IUmmond,  N.  V 


All  styles  liftl  Illustrations:  secret  of  getting  wintereggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  pull  Kgg  Baskel.'*  Send  25  cents. 


INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Bid. 


Whits  Wyia4atl*i  Kcgal  liuroa*  strain.  Feiveoi’kecelh  vet. *2, 
Eggs.  31.16— 16;  HW.  Ordsrnow.  a.HILL,*»nenF»ll».3.I. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

/ni  •  1  WYANIKimS.KLOS.rY  1  1 

Chicks  su®  Swan  Duckl 

w  Brunner 

ALOHAM  FOULTRV  FARM  *.  Ms.  It  Phosnii 


Breeding  Cockerels 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

from  our  high-producing  hens,  for 
sale.  Birds  of  exceptional  quality, 
of  good  size  and  points  who  will 
produce  pullets  of  great  egg-laying 
ability.  Prices  from  $6  to  $15, 
according  to  quality. 

Branford  Farms  •  Groton,  Conn. 


Hens  Nor  Lay  1  ng  f 

Th«V«  no  eicuu  for  roup,  colda,  conker,  .oic  baad.  cbkken 
pox.  akin  dlanrdara,  rlw.lara.  IrxJuraaUun,  bow. I  troubla  and  aucb 
allmaota  aiftmozont  po«it,\,.ly  will  -Id  r»ur  ehick.n.  *r  dta- 
aaac--nnd  kaap  tbar*  baalcity,  tor  urar  30  yaara  tb-'  dupamlabl# 
tV2f!ly  “Pit  prrvalitjaa.  Gat  Oermolooa  and  laia’a  KKKE  HOOK- 
I-KT9,  which  erplaio  proper  faeding  and  c *; *  aadliuw  to  kaan 
Brin  laylugragulorly  the  year  round.  At  drturur  a, atorea  If 
no  dealer,  r.rd.r  by  o«d  7bc  and  si  .60  aisas.  *ta4  na  mtaan. 
Poetuian  will  uulicct.  No  extra  charge, 

BEO.  a  Lit  CO.  Deal  F-50  p.p.  N<k. 


from  selected  breeders,  the  result  of  several 
generations  careful  breeding  and  selection  for 
egg  ptoduction,  vigor  and  health.  $25.00 

per  100.  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 


Egg*  and  Drake* 
Prick  List  Fkkk. 
mom  Peking,  itiip.N.T- 


AROEE'S 

ERFECT 

KK1N 


,„ua  from  Prixe-w  hinlng  otook. 
.SjS  T  ii  in  *  3to  and  Q  o  n  $* 
siXiO.N,  VeitU«  liutor,  loii 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

capon*.  Klee  circular.  It.  P.  1  PHAM,  Brlmar,  N.  J. 


old  Hack  Glum  Bronze  Turkey.  Breeder*  from 
I  lb.  stock.  THOMAS  *EiLT.t0hlltoaville.  Plymoatb,  Mas* 


Trap  nested  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels,  *14  and  35  each.  Barron  «tra4o,  C#rt4fleil  cock 
ercls,  lioad  there  pen*,  ilatchiug  egg*,  *40  per  100. 

Munnybrook  Farm  -  Ellzavllle,  New  York 


DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
>  TURKEYS  HARES  A  DOGS 
M.H  FRFED.  Tclluni,  Pa. 


Reduced  Price*  on  Chickent 

Hatching  «ggs.  Catalog  free. 


t  merii-a  *  1’romiar  honvy-weighi  h'owl.  I  asi  emw- 
nr*:  Fteavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Freo  descriptive 

Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.rKGE  *  S0NI,  *ai  IIS  Belmar,  N.  J. 


“AMERICAN  Dominiques” 

Be*t  -  ull  purpose  "  fowl.  Singl#  birds,  **s  5—  *12.60;  10— 
*90.  bulisloc-UoagiiuruiUeed.  ,W. 44.  *0Kiai,  (#aapi.|Vir|inie 


WhileLeghornBibyChick* £ 

prnveu  wintorecg  producers.  Onrrllieka  live  and  do 
go  at  a  protit.  TarnianJ  R#iil4r»  Farm,  Vanderburp.  H.  J. 


FOR  iALE-D/ttcliing  EIO-GtS 

froni  one,  two  und  three  yeiir  old  Single  Comb  Whit* 
l.i-ghorii  lien*.  Blue  Klbbou  winner*  in  two  contcalij. 
Wine  lor  price*.  We  gnarautcerMtisfiii'ti..ii. 

Locust  bruit  Poultry  Form,  Murlelie*,  L.  1  ,  NY. 


For  Salo-A  Few  Toulouse  Geese 

Price.  *1  0  per  I’uir.  W  £  C*E»SE.  *ui  377,  f«u  Gutuwnh,  H.l 


4FVI  UVJ  Ulcbint 

f.nt  me  book  your  order  now  for  eggs  l  or  Sprlug  batch¬ 
ing.  my  production  is  limited.  Prion  "  ill  be  *5.00  setting 
(16  eggs)  with  gmtraniee  of  60S  fortflity.  Your  order 
along  with  26<  of  purchxa*  price  will  lmiuro  your  get¬ 
ting  rggn  on  or  about  the  ditto  yon  may  mention.  lad- 
via#  bolding  date  of  shipment  back  as  long  #s  possible, 
egg*  will  b#  inor#  fertile  along  towardH  Apr.  and  May. 
Write.  3.  M.  RQck#fnlt#r  Barmantawn,  N.  V. 


FOR  >AL£-  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  priz*  wiiiuiug  ati>.-k.  *'  fzoKl batik  '*  rttrain.  l*u  gt 
frame  and  boue.  MU*  IDA  0HUMHLKY,  Ur*p«r,  fJi-jflnU 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


■>*^0  s.  Whit# 
_*lV.O  Leghorn 
Bred  to-lay 
K.  H  I  TCU,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Uelawar* 


and  Drake#.  All-year.ronnd  layer*  and  show  winners. 
KeaHOtialiie  price*.  8.  Black  Leghorn  pullets, ,  *l.»0  tu 
*9 each.  KUMIkltll  E  41  Kt 4 TOFF, Tt Ctrlyl*  Boff»l«,  3  V. 


lenetled  Indluu  Kuuner  Duck*  I’priglit  carriage. 
Kin#  marking*.  33.  MucFHEiSON  FKRM5.  Rilllaxleu,  K.  2. 


ttiain.  Send  for  price  list, 

■atwaad  Psullry  Farm. 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  *31  tozxO-agg  strain,  t'ockerels,  $4  and  *T  fTaicti- 
ing  eggs,  31U  per  109.  SH  ViTitllUOB  F8B3,  KlliaHII*-.  N.T. 


FOR  arLR— apteudIdBreediligStock.  Cart,  laying  strain*. 
Wtf.  L*c  Kmuton, fur  |r.#e  WuaiyseFsullryfara, MiSuaH.R.J. 

WILO  TURKEY*.  V,  wild  Hen*  und  Toms.  On*  2  yr.  -aid. 

Handsome  and  liardt.  Also  stock  geese.  Toulouse, 
S-yv.-oId.  Stamp.  Mr*.  JESSE  C  lUKC«t.  U.larS,  Gkaatar  Cu..  Fa. 


HATCHING  EGGS  BABY 

Kluck  headed  by  male#  from  certified  layer*.  Ah,  book¬ 
ing  oiden  Tioga  Leghorn  Farm,  Mlchford,  N,  Y. 


Ftorka,  Red*,  Wyandottas,  Leghorns.  Minorca*. 
Safe  arrival  Guaranteed,  Postage  Prepaid.  Writ# 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Bai  6  McAlister «ille.  Pi. 


BRONZE  TOMS  flaeai-h.  Toulouse 

(lecHB  at  3«t  ■  #1  e#ob  ill  the  line.  log.  hu#Vv  fcllowe. 

ICtM'K  (  LIKE  FAHtl  ItrogUKvillw.  Fa. 


Grandsons  ol  College  Queen 

fj  each.  No  females.  INI!  IAYLDR.  Kelsey.  New  Vark 


*  retired  Mammoth  Itronze  Turkey*  Satisfaction 
guar.  Kncioie  stamp.  I,*  WHltlEI,  3.3  Manana. I.  T. 
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Just  See  that  Water 

_ a.  _ o* 


Shoot  Out — 

— Without  aTank. 


You  open  the  faucet,  the  pump 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  water 
direct  from  the  well  or  other 
source  of  supply,  under  pressure. 

No  tank  to  leak,  freeze,  rot, 
rust,  overflow  or  collapse.  No 
tank  to  install  or  maintain.  No 
belts,  no  gears,  no  valves,  no 
springs  to  get  out  of  order. 

A  compact,  simple,  complete 
system  the 


{Automatic^ 

Requires  the  minimum  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Pump  has  only  one  moving 
part.  Easy  to  install  and  can  be 
run  off  the  regular  electric  circuit 
or  farm  lighting  plant.  Costs  less 
than  1  cent  to  pump  one  hundred 
gallons. 

when ' 

Plant  Engineering  and 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

192  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for 


interesting  booklet  on  this  subject. 


Name 


P.  O.  Box, 
R.  F.  D... 


Town 


So  Much  Milk! 


Just  as  foolish  to 
waste  milk  one  way  as 
another  —  and  there 
most  certainly  is  a  milk 
loss  when  a  cow  ha,s 
any  form  of  udder  or 
teat  discomfort.  Any 
chap,  sore,  scratch, 
hardened  or  inflamed 
condition  of  the  udder 
or  teats  should  be  looked 
after  at  once. 


the  grestheoling  ointment  penetrates, 
Boothes  aixJ  heals  such  troubles 
promptly.  Very  reliable  and  effective 
in  reducing  Caked  Uag  and  in  treating 
Bunches  and  Cow  Pox.  Restores  nor* 
mol  tissues  and  healthy  circulation. 

Big  10-ounce  packago  »t  reduced 
priceoi  60c  — attsed  dealers,  general 
_  stores,  druggists. 

via  1  Useful  bootl.t.  "Dairy 

Wrinkles.”  fees 

Dairy  Association 
Company,  Inc. 

Lyndonvin*.  Vt. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

SHOUT  CROP,  BUT  ACTIVE  MARKET  SEASON 

FOR  POTATOES.  OTHER  VEGETABLES 
CLEANING  UP  AT  HIGH  PRICES. 

APPLES  NOT  DOING  SO  WELL 

Plainly  it  iw  to  he  a  big  potato  market 
year,  despite  the  crop  shortage.  Over 
150.000  carloads  have  heeu  shipped  al¬ 
ready.  There  may  be  more  potatoes  still 
to  come  than  might  scorn  likely  at  first 
thought.  Much  of  the  shortage  is  in 
States  using  most  of  their  own  crops,  or 
which  do  not  ship  many  potatoes  iate  in 
the  season,  while  several  of  the  late-ship¬ 
ping  States  that  have  big  crops  usually 
ship  more  than  half  of  them  in  carloads, 
lienee,  there  will  be  quite  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  yet  from  such  regions  as  Northern 
Maine,  Western  New  York,  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  and  the  Ilocky  Mountain 
States;  perhaps  40.000  cars  if  these  late 
States  ship  the  usual  percentage  of  their 
crops,  as  they  will  do  if  prices  stay  fairly 
attractive.  There  is  really  uo  reason  to 
look  for  u  scarcity  of  potatoes,  because 
a  sizable  surplus  in  the  sections  mentioned 
will  count  tor  a  great  deal.  Prices  al¬ 
ready  have  had  quite  a  rise  from  the  low¬ 
est.  The  surplus  should  go  off  easily 
enough  at  these  prices  or  better.  The 
reserve  probably  is  not  mueh  over  2.000 
cars  per  week  until  the  first  of  June,  a 
very  moderate  supply  if  shipped  evenly 
instead  of  flooding  the  market  now.  with 
nothing  to  ship  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Growers  are  receiving  from  (U)e  to  over 
$1  per  bu„  according  to  locality.  This 
price  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  so  long 
as  offerings  continue  in  liberal  quantities. 
City  markets  average  about  $2  per  100 
lbs.  Eastern  cities  have  remained  com¬ 
paratively  steady  in  price  throughout, 
while  Chicago  and  the  producing  sections 
went  down  rather  low.  but  have  recovered 
sharply  during  the  past  month.  All  that 
farmers  have  to  do  is  to  sell  more  pota¬ 
toes  whenever  the  prices  are  looking  at¬ 
tractive,  hut  hold  them  back  on  the  de¬ 
clines,  and  then  the  situation  should  work 
out  nicely. 

Onions  are  easier  still  as  a  selling  prob¬ 
lem.  The  stocks  (ire  so  limited  that  they 
go  fast  enough  at  any  reasonable  price. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  consumers  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  even  the  few  ooumls  used  by 
average  families.  The  dealers  found  such 
a  paint  of  resistance  in  the  Spring  of 
1917.  They  asked  $15  per  bag  toward 
the  end,  but  nobody  would  buy.  Probably 
the  buying  power  or  disposition  is  not  so 
strong  now  as  in  1917. 

Cabbage  is  weakening  under  compe¬ 
tition  with  quite  a  lot  of  new  Southern 
stuff.  Southern  growers  knew  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  Northern  crop  as  soon  as  most 
of  the  growers  knew  it  themselves,  and 
they  were  planning  the  next  onion  and 
cabbage  crops  before  the  Northern  crop 
had  been  harvested.  They  have  not  in¬ 
creased  their  acreage  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  were  discouraged 
somewhat  by  the  losses  of  last  season, 
which  have  not  been  forgotten  or  recov¬ 
ered  from.  Considerable  Texas  and  Flor¬ 
ida  cabbage  is  being  received  already. 
The  average  price  of  best  old  cabbage  is 
about  $500  per  ton  in  the  cities,  and  the 
new  stuff  sells  Hear  $00.  Onions  sell 
around  $7  per  100  lbs.  iu  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  their  holders. 

Apples  are  not  doing  so  well  as  they 
were.  Poor  keeping  quality  is  the  main 
drawback.  Holders  may  feel  that  the 
price  will  be  higher  in  the  Spring,*  but 
with  the  fruit  becoming  soft,  they  must 
sell  novv  on  a  slow  market.  Hence  many 
of  them  accept  50c  per  bbl.  less  than  they 
hoped  to  get.  The  average  price  is  still 
about  $7.50  per  bbl.  for  the  best  apples 
of  standard  kinds,  hut.  more  apples  than 
formerly  arc  being  sold  below  $7.  Apples 
that  are  doing  well  in  storage  seem  to  be 
held  with  confidence. 

G.  b.  F. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3-Februnry  24,  1022 — New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Coble- 
skill.  short  courses  in  agriculture,  home¬ 
making,  ice-cream  making. 

January  0-2$ — Short  courses  in  agri- 
cull  are,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

January  23-28  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Week,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  25-20 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show*.  New  York.  I'.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  secretary.  Orr  Mills,  N.  Y. 

January  30  -  February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus,  O. 

February  2-4  —  New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show.  Armory.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  E.  A.  Todd,  secretary, 
Itpom  310,  Federal  Building,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 

February  6 — G.-L.-F.  annual  meeting, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

February  7-10 — >New*  York  State 
Grange,  auuual  meeting,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y. 

February  13-1$  Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca.  N.  A'. 

February  10 — New  York  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  13-19 — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show.  New  York  City. 

March  25-Aut'il  1 — Fifth  National 
Flower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  2S-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


Cow  Comfort 

Means  Milk  Dollars 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  every  penny  you  in¬ 
vest  in  making  your  cows  more  comfortable  brings  you  back 
dollars  in  extra  profits  on  account  of  increased  milk  yield? 

And  cow  comfort  is  only  one  of  bedding  and  stalls  clean  and  lessens 
the  advantages  Star  Barn  Equip-  labor — the  Star  Curb  Clamp  which 
ment  offers.  Every  day  you  delay  cuts  down  installation  cost  —  these 
modernizing  your  barn  by  install-  andmanyotherfeaturesyouwouldn’t 
ing  Star  conveniences  is  costing  be  without  are  exclusive  with  Star, 
you  money— no  matter  how  few  or  In  the  Star  Line,  you'll  find  more 
how  many  cows  you  own.  than  merely  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan- 

United  States  patents  protect  the  chions — everything  for  the  barn, 
exclusive  features  that  put  Star  Barn  inside  and  out,  is  there:  Water 
Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself — you  Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Systems, 
will  find  these  advantages  in  no  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  as  well  as 
other  brand.  For  instance,  the  Harvester  Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball 
Unit  System  which  enables  you  to  Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse  Equip- 
add  stalls  as  your  herd  grows — the  ment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  a 
Star  Alignment  Device  which  keeps  world  of  other  farm  specialties. 


Our  34S-page  bound  cataloe,  profusely  illustrated  In  colors,  is 
free  if  you’ll  write  for  it  and  tell  us  when  you're  going  to  build  a 
new  barn  or  remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Plan  Department  is  at 
your  service,  free.  Use  the  coupon  for  plans.  Write  for  the  catalog. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO 


Harvard,  ILL  Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn  Albany,  N.Y 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon 

*1  Y|  >  T-rpi  If  You’re  Thinking 
H  M  |H  IH  of  Building  or  Re- 
JL  JL  modeling  a  Barn. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  our  Plan 
Department  experts  will  send  you,  free 
of  cost,  a  complete  set  of  blue  prints. 

End  and  side  elevations — cross  sec¬ 
tion  and  floor  plans  complete.  And 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 
Dept.  17  Harvard,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  a  set 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING 
I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING:  a  barn 


about.. 
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HUBBARD’S  BASE 

Grows  Prize  Winners  Like  These 

This  basket  of  potatoes  took  hrst  prize  at  Asha  way, 
R.  1.,  Grange  Fair.  Grown  by  John  V.  \\  ood- 
mansee  Hopsanton ;  fertilized  by  Hubbard’s. 

“/Us  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis  that  Counts.  ” 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co..  Dept.  A,  Middletown.  Conn. 
Office  and  Works:  Portland.  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ing  in  other  farm  papers  at  this  time.  The 
seed  sold  by  this  firm,  analyzed  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  contained 
many  noxious  weed  seeds,  as  well  as 
foreign  seeds,  and  the  balance  of  low 
germination.  The  Berry  Seed  Company 
prices  were  always  lower  than  the  legiti¬ 
mate  seed  house,  but  Prof.  Munn  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  figures 
out  that  after  eliminating  the  trash,  foul 
seeds,  and  seeds  that  would  not  germi¬ 
nate,  Berry's  seeds  were  always  higher 
in  price  than  the  regular  market.  In 
May.  1020,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  a  formal  order  against  the 
firm,  ordering  the  company  to  “cease  and 
desist"  from  the  fraudulent  and  unfair 
methods,  bringing  20  separate  counts 
against  the  concern,  including  pretty 
much  every  sin  known  to  t ho  seed  trade. 
The  American  Mutual  Seed  Company, 
Chicago,  is  closely  allied  with  the  A.  A. 
Berry  Seed  Company  and  subject  to  the 
same  criticism.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  also  brought  charges  against  the 
Mutual  Seed  Company.  Another  concern 
following  the  Berry  methods,  the  Dave 
Peck  Seed  Company,  has  gone  out  of 
business.  Since  all  the  above  criticism 
by  the  public  Officials  in  charge  of  their 
duties  and  the  publicity  given  the  same, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  carrying  these  firms'  advertising  at 
t ho  present  time  are  ignorant  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  seed  houses. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  “National  Nitro-Baeler  Corporation, 
Ltd",  whose  office  they  state  is  in  the 
Transportation  Building.  Chicago'/  They 
are  trying  to  sell  $2,500  worth  of  their 
stock  to  a  young  muu  in  whom  wo  arc 
interested,  and  in  return  are  to  make  him 
thbir  agent  for  the  sale  of  their  alleged 
marvelous  “soil  vaccine."  I  enclose  you 
herewith  a  circular  regarding  the  vac¬ 
cine,  and  I  would  personally  appreciate, 
as  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  what¬ 
ever  information  you  can  give  me. 

New  York.  J.  n.  F. 

The  theory  of  bacterial  inoculation  as 
claimed  in  the  "literature"  of  this  com¬ 
pany  has  not  boon  fully  demonstrated. 
It  is  known  that  seed  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
can  be  inoculated  with  the  bacteria  which 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  That  is  a 
very  different  theory  from  what  these 
people  claim.  They  propose  to  make 
plant  food  available,  even  to  such  forms 
as  phosphate  rock,  by  using  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  their  bacteria.  The  theory  has 
not  yet  been  accepted  by  tbe  best  scien¬ 
tific  men.  There  may  be  practical  value 
in  it,  but  at  present  it  must  be  regarded 
as  expensive  experiment  to  bo  tried, 
if  at  all.  only  in  a  small  way.  by  those 
who  like  to  take  a  chance.  As  for  the 
stock -selling  feature,  we  unhesitatingly 
advise  the  young  man  not  to  make  the 
proposed  investment  in  order  to  secure 
the  agency  for  the  goods.  The  financing 
of  the  company  should  he  divorced  from 
the  proposition  to  secure  agents  to  sell 
the  products.  There  is  the  suspicion  at 
least  that  the  sales  agency  is  the  bait  to 
sell  the  block  of  stock.  The  National 
Nitro-Baeter  Corporation  has  no  estab¬ 
lished  financial  standing  that  we  can 
find,  and  any  value  the  stock  may  have 
depends  upon  the  future  developments  of 
the  corporation.  A  long-shot  speculation. 


JAEGER  Mixer 

Specially  Built  for  farm  Work 


YOU  realize  the  dozens  of  places  you  could  use  concrete  on  your 
farm  for  permanent,  everlasting  construction-improvements  that 
would  easily  add  15%  to  the  valuation  of  your  place.  Btlt 
do  you  appreciate  the  profit  it  would  mean  to  own  a  concrete  mixer 
to  do  that  work-a  farm-size  outfit  that  would  give  you  better  con¬ 
crete  in  a  third  the  time  and  with  far  less  labor?  The  Jaeger 


is  a  standard  mixer,  specially  built  for  chase  of  an  untried  mixer  when  you 
your  farm  work  in  one  of  the  largest  can  buy  this  standard  outfit  at  such 
mixer  plants  in  the  world.  It  is  a  a  bed-rock  price?  On  trucks  complete 
staunch,  sturdy  machine— the  Jaeger  with  engine  $133;  on  trucks  without 
contractor's  mixer  built  in  a  size  for  engine  $88;  on  skids  $48,  The  coupon 
your  farm  needs.  Why  risk  the  pur-  bringsyou  all  the  facts.  Mail  it  today. 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
.  Department  204  4$.^ 

SI?  M/  Sls  Columbus,  Ohio  |K^k  1|& 


I  wish  to  add  my  bit  to  help  in  the 
good  work  you  arc  doing.  I  began  taking 
The  Rural  New-Youker  a  little  over 
two  years  ago  with  a  trial  subscription, 
and  have  taken  ii  ever  since.  I  secured 
two  new  subscribers  Inst  year,  and  now 
enclose  cheek  for  my  renewal,  also  three 
new  ten-week  subscriptions. 

I  must  tell  you  of  my  experience  with 
Tt.  N.-Y.  advertisers.  East  Spring  1  sent 
to  one  of  these  for  2 5  S.  Wyandotte 
day-old  chicks.  T  received  2(5  live  chick¬ 
ens.  afterward  lost  iwo,  but  raised  24. 
20  of  them  beiug  pullets.  No  kick  there. 
I  sent  to  another  for  10  lbs.  of  honey.  It 
came  all  right,  of  finest  quality.  It  is 
worth  a  good  deal  to  feel  safe  when  you 
send  money  away  to  people  you  do  not 
know. 

This  letter  is  typical  of  many  of  the 
same  sort.  Surprise  is  often  expressed 
that  we  can  publish  a  paper  for  a  dollar 
a  year.  Here  is  one  of  the  big  reasons. 
It  would  be  impossible  without  such  help. 
IIow  well  this  good  friend  expresses  tbe 
purpose  in  advertising  that  we  have 
worked  so  long  and  persistently  to 
realize — safety  in  sending  money  to  peo¬ 
ple  you  do  not  know. 


The  Jaeger  Ma 
Dept.  *04  C 

Gentlemen.- 
Please  se 
crete  MIXER 


FARM  Con- 


complete  information 


Name 


Will  you  look  up  the  National  Holding 
Corporation.  51  Exchange  Place.  New 
York  City,  and  see  if  the  company  is 
still  in  existence?  Is  there  any  prospect 
of  stockholders  getting  any  of  their 
money  back?  This  was  the  most  foolish 
“investment"  I  ever  heard  of,  and  yet  I 
put  $1 50  into  it.  A  friend  of  mine 
dropped  considerably  more.  It  was  pro¬ 
moted  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago. 
The  funds  were  to  be  invested  in  stocks 
paying  12  per  cent  or  more,  and  the 
stocks  disposed  of  on  advances;  IS  or  20 
months  ago  I  was  informed  they  bad 
bought  Liberty  bonds.  I  believe  they  paid 
about  $00.  As  you  know.  Liberty  bonds 
are  much  higher  now,  although  they  did 
go  down  lower  at  first.  F.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

The  National  Holding  Company  is  a 
comparatively  recent  promotion  organized 
under  stock -jobbing  methods  through 
sources  unfavorably  regarded.  As  far  as 
we  pan  discover  it  has  not  become  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  stock,  for  which  no  mar¬ 
ket  exists,  is  of  problematical  value.  The 
investment  was  certainly  an  unwise  one, 
as  the  subscriber  discovers  when  it  is  too 
late.  Look  before  you  leap  is  the  only 
safe  investment  policy. 


Address. 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early 
and  Secure  the  Extra 
Discount 


In  makiug  up  a  list  of  farm  papers 
for  our  advertiser  recently  I  was  in¬ 
terested  to  note  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  the  only  paper  on  the  list 
that  had  subscribers  in  every  State,  and 
only  one  other  that  went  beyond  a  lim¬ 
ited  region.  We  always  find  something 
distinctive  about  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  official  count  of  the  subscription  list 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  last 
issue  of  the  year  15121  was  200,787  paid- 
in-advance  subscribers.  Of  these  04,303 
were  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  averag¬ 
ing  practically  one  subscriber  for  every 
two  farms  in  tbe  State.  In  New  Jersey 
the  count  was  21.273,  or  substantially 
three  out  of  every  four  farms  in  that 
Stale.  The  remainder  of  the  list  was 
divided  in  various  proportions  among  all 
the  States,  ranging  from  32,022  in  New 
England  to  13  in  Nevada.  On  account 
of  the  zone  system  of  postal  rates  the 
postage  on  subscriptions  to  d:stant  States 
is  a  real  hardship,  hut  we  have  many 
good  friends  in  these  States,  and  we  like 
to  serve  them. 

The  old  “Spanish  prisoner”  swindle  is 
active  again.  Every  few  years  we  hear 
of  people  who  receive  letters  from  the 
alleged  Spanish  prisoner  who  has  a  for¬ 
tune  hidden  in  a  satchel  and  asks  for 
financial  assistance,  promising  to  give  his 
benefactor  a  generous  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  satchel.  He  represents  that 
he  is  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  if  the 
recipient  of  his  letter  will  help  secure  his 
release  his  reward  will  be  a  fortune.  We 
have  heard  of  only  one  ease  where  anyone 
parted  with  any  money  on  the  scheme, 
but  the  fact  that,  the  swindle  is  revived 
from  time  to  time  would  indicate  that  the 
Spanish  prisoner  finds  the  scheme  profit¬ 
able.  Such  palpable  swindles  are  not  so 
dangerous  as  the  American  variety, 
effectively  sugar-coated  as  to  deceive  even 
the  elect. 


Strength 


When  you  build 

- a  new  silo  or  rebuild 

_-==~  your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proot,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ofSiiafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  repairs,  but  permanent 
protection  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  Illustrated 
catalog  showing  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silos. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  1  O.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features,  and 
for  special  extra  discount  offered  on 
early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
2-12  Willow  Street  Sidney,  N.Y. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company. 
Clarinda,  Iowa?  I  am  in  receipt  of  their 
catalogue,  and  they  offer  some  very  fine 
seed,  according  to  their  claims.  One 
kind,  for  instance,  is  a  grade  of  oats 
called  “Canada  Grown  Regenerated 
Swedish  Select.”  which  they  say  will 
produce  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  140 
bushels  per  a  ere,  testing  from  44  to  4S 
lbs.  per  bushel.  Some  oats.  I'll  say  so! 
According  to  their  catalogue,  they  have 
been  in  business  some  20  years,  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  order  that  a  business 
continue  for  that  period  of  time  it  must 
be  satisfying  its  customers.  I  (bought 
of  giving  them  an  order  for  grass  seed, 
but  upon  reflection  I  concluded  that,  a 
word  from  your  valued  corner  should 
precede  that  order.  J.  N.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  threw  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Company  advertising  out  of 
its  columns  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  because  of  deceptive  methods  and 
furnishing  inferior  quality  of  farm  seeds. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  Objected 
to  the  Berry  business  was  the  practice  of 
offering  clover  and  Timothy  mixed,  the 
only  purpose  of  which  must  he  to  deceive 
the  purchaser  as  to  the  amount  of  clover 
in  the  mixture.  This  nefarious  practice  is 
continued  in  the  firm’s  advertising  appear¬ 


Upward 


Thousands  in  Use 

tignting  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  caoily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  chiHf.lt/.  Mukeu  thick  or  tliiti  creiun.  Different 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 


Whether  dairy  M  large  ©r  small,  «lo  not  fail  tv  gut  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  a  out 
froo  on  request.  la  i\  most  complete,  elaborate  nud  interesting  lh*ok  on  cream  separators.  Western 

orders  filled  Irom  Western,  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  autl  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kfttn  «f  advertising  in  thin  department  5c  per 
word  eacli  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  care  for  20-acre 
orchard  and  farm;  Ulster  county.  Address 
YOUNG,  542  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  general  housework  in  New  York 
_suhurbs,  a  capable  white  woman,  between  25- 
45)  all  modern  conveniences;  good  home  for 
right  party;  reply,  stating  wages  desired;  ear- 
fun-  paid  one  way  Address  JOHN  T.  HEN- 
NESSY,  Jtoslyn,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry-man,  single,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  over  35,  rapnble  and  reliable;  no  eiga- 
rettes;  for  commercial  plant  near  Haverhill. 
Mass.;  Legborus;  Wishbone  incubator;  in  ans¬ 
wering  state  experience,  reference,  wages,  when 
at.  liberty.  Apply  to  WILTON  0.  HARVEY, 
Bradford.  Mass, 


POULTRYMAN  is  open  for  the  management 
a  plant,  the  larger  the  better;  has  made  it 
pay  and  oau  do  so  again  under  proper  conditions; 
understand  the  business  in  every  branch,  and 
has  thirty  years'  experience  to  back  him  up; 
willing  to  hoard  help.  ADVERTISER  218,  care 
RijuejU  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  experienced,  wants  job 
on  form;  can  milk,  bap  die  horse*,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2U1,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


FARM  MANAGER — Reliable,  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general,  dairy  farming,  breeding  and 
feeding  dairy  cattle,  milk  testing,  operatng 
and  repairing  nil  kinds  farm  machinery,  trac- 
I  rs,  stationary  engines;  best  of  rctVrencei. 
AD .  REVISE, i  2ixi,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  age  24,  sin¬ 
gle,  practical  experience,  desires  Institutional 
position  ns  tutor  or  departmental  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARM  and  estate  working  manager  of  proven 
ability  cau  make  your  developed  or  unde¬ 
veloped  place  a  success  for  $150  per  month, 
house  and  privileges,  or  on  share  basis;  thorough 
knowledge  all  branches;  modern  methods; 
American;  A-l  references;  particulars  on  re¬ 
el-  r.  ADVERTISER  242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAI'FTELH  -  GARDENER  — Life  experience 
gardening;  10  years'  experience  as  chauffeur; 
married;  American:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
ins t i t til i on  for  feeble- minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  ami  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible!  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth 
Village,  Thtells,  Rockland  Co.,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Collide,  without  children;  man  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  farm  work;  wife  housework  and 
cooking;  A  No.  1  references  roi|iitred;  state 
salary  expected,  age,  etc.  MAYltOYD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten 

Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ail  'round  farmer  for  small  esiate; 

dairy  and  pigs;  married  and  willing  to  board 
help;  must  lie  reliable  and  capable  of  handling 
men :  good  house  available.  Apply,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  required  and  references,  to 
SUPERINTENDENT*  Maryland  Woods,  Ard¬ 
more.,  Pa, 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple;  man  to 
garden,  etc.;  woman  either  good  cook  or  elli- 
clenl  helper  nlmut  house;  applicants  state  quali¬ 
fications  of  each,  references,  and  salary  wanted, 
in  addition  to  good  home.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
2«.  New  Lisbon.  N.  ,1. 


WANTED— For  private  estate  in  Connecticut. 

general  farm  hand;  must  be  a  willing  worker 
for  good  wages  with  board  and  room,  give  age, 
reference  and  wages  expected,  to  ADVERTISER 
152,  care  RurnI  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Herdsmftn-dairyniau  lor  small  Jer¬ 
sey  herd;  register  of  merit  teals;  make  good 
butter;  observing  feeder;  good  calf  raiser;  hon¬ 
est;  m,  application  considered  not  stating  wages 
and  references  in  first  letter;  must  be  married; 
Size  family,  full  details;  open  March  1  to  April 
1.  KILLINGLY  FARMS,  Hnrre,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  gardener,  familiar 
with  greenhouse  and  cold  frame  work,  with 
some  knowledge  of  llowers:  references  required; 
state  wages  expected:  single  man  preferred. 
FISHERS  ISLAND  FARMS,  INC.,  Fishers 
Island.  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  in 
Berkshire  Hills:  man  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  be  kind  to  animals;"  wife  to 
understand  butter-milking;  farm  mile  from 
railroad  station;  6-room  dwelling  house  for 
farmer.  GEORGE  It.  POWELL,  State  Line. 
Mass, 


WANTED — Farm  help;  single  or  married;  stale 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
MoMlLI.E N,  R.  11.  5,  Newton,  N.  .1. 


WANTED-  Married  man  as  working  farm  fore¬ 
man.  willing  to  work  under  Owner  or  take  en¬ 
tire  Charge  when  necessary;  must  lie  good  milk¬ 
er,  experienced  in  breeding  registered  cattle,  offi¬ 
cial  testing,  milk  production  ami  general  farm 
work;  farm  near  town  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts;  give  age,  size  of  family  and  wages  want¬ 
ed:  best  references  as  1  ■  character  and  ahiiity 
absolutely  necessary.  ADVERTISER  202,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand  of  good  habits. 
BOX  57,  Route  1,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Poultry  man  to  operate  one-man 
plant;  one  wjip  has  in  a  de  good;  must  he  a 
worker;  will  consider  profit  sharing  or  salary; 
our  plant  is  new  and  modern  in  everv  detail. 
A.  E.  BUYERS,  WilUnmsville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  single  or  married  man  wanted 
on  up  to-date  dairy  farm  near  town;  clean, 
dry-lmml  milker:  machines  in  Summer;  no 
sweating:  null  snvker  preferred.  1'.  J.  KLOCK. 
Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— Cook  and  cook's  assistant  (feinn’e) 
for  Summer  boarding  house  aeeommodnt  w 
100  guests;  position  open  about  April  1:  guod 
wages  for  efficient  service:  possibility  of  year 
’round  employment,  rendering  like  service  in 
Florida  during  Winter  months.  ADVERTISER 
133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Capable,  single,  working  foreman; 

77  acres.  ADVERTISER  204,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  mini  wanted,  experienced  in  orchard 
and  farm  work;  fa  m  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Address  WHITE,  l”i4i;  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  Ilian  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  lie 
good  milker,  good  horseman  and  an  Indus¬ 
trious  worker:  $30  per  month  and  board  till 
April  1;  after,  $4b;  no  old  men,  hoys  or  loafers 
wanted:  only  a  man  who  wants  a  steady  posi¬ 
tion  and  can  produce  reference;  call  in  person 
or  'phone  CHESTER  SMITH.  42-M.  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  after  6  p.  m. 


PA  It  MRU  on  small  ponltrv  farm:  willing  work¬ 
er;  clean  habits;  reference;  $35  month  begin 
with.  SIMM,  Pleasant  Valley  Way,  West  Or¬ 
ange.  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  practical,  working  farmer-garden¬ 
er;  Protestant:  married;  must  understand  eare 
of  orchard*,  poultry,  cows  and  horses;  in  answer¬ 
ing,  state  salary  expected,  age,  experience,  and 
give  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  5,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Middle-aged  couple:  man  to  have 
charge  of  patients  and  assist  with  poultry: 
woman,  assistant  housekeeper.  Apply  to  AU¬ 
DIOS'  BLOSSOM,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1.  1022.  young  single  man, 

with  experience  ill  handling  purebred  ( Hol¬ 
stein)  dairy  cattle,  to  work  by  mouth:  must  lie 
holiest,  reliable  and  willing  lo  operate  Empire 
milkers  and  assist  in  a.  R.  O.  testing;  refer¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Experienced  single  man.  not  over  43; 

general  farming;  give  references  and  wages 
expected:  cigarette  smoker  not  wanted,  A.  0. 
FOX,  Rnslivllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener  on  a  gentleman's 
place:  married:  no  children;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  AddreBS,  mentioning  age.  nationality, 
wage*  expected,  etc,,  FAIR  ACRES,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — -Middle-aged  woman  for  housework 
(no  cooking  or  laundry)  for  small  private 
school  in  Westchester  County.  40  miles  from 
New  York.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  408,  ISatonah, 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  ran 
equ’Pi  cd  farm  on  shares.  BEN  McENTEER, 
Lumber  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  go  Into  partnership 
on  farm  12  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
State  road;  must  understand  growing  (ruck  and 
berries;  want  to  operate  like  Senbrooke  farms; 
opportunities  limited  only  to  ability  of  pro- 
,-c,  fell  i  arfic-l  irs  sent  on  inquiry. 

ADVERTISER  234,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm. 
With  house,  firewood,  garden  spot  anil  m  lk; 
state  wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  24 s 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


RELIABLE  man  on  small  dairy  farm,  milking, 
delivering,  general  work;  must,  be  honest, 
clean,  obliging;  $25  month,  room  and  board; 
state  full  particulars,  reference.  ADVERTISER 
238,  cam  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  244,  .-are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  house,  firewood,  garden  spot 
and  m'lk :  s  ale  wages  and  experience. 
ADA  E  RTISEIl  245,  ,  arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man.  single,  to  learn  the 
poultry  business  under  au  expert;  state  age. 
nationality  and  salary  wanted.  JOSEPH 
STEELE,  Ashton,  R.  I. 


WANTED— Manli  1,  experienced  married  man 
for  potato  farm;  house  garden,  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  Lock  BOX  052,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


WHITE  girl  or  woman  wanted  for  general 
housework ;  no  wash  lug  to  do,  hut  must  do  tile 
ironing,  also  be  aide  to  do  Jduiu  cooking;  family 
of  four;  will  pay  $11  per  week  to  reliable  per¬ 
son.  Address  Ml:s.  WALTER  M.  YOST,  Irwin 
Drive,  Snwiekley,  ra. 


i  OMVION  wanted  by  10-year-old  boy  on  a 
fu.'iu;  cau  do  all  kinds  of  work;  stale  wages 
in  li  si  le.ler.  ADVERTISER  190,  cure  Rural 
->e\\  - 1  orker. 


SI  1 '  E  HINT  END  UN  T  open  for  engagement  Feb¬ 
ruary  1;  selen  title,  and  practical  knowledge 
through  traln.og  and  experience  in  production, 
niumilucture  and  distribution  of  high-grade  dairy 
I  rod  tie  L-,  including  certified  milk;  also  special 
knowledge  i  f  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Al»\  E  ii  i  ISKR  207,  eare  Rural  New- Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  experience  In  vegetable 
growing;  can  operate  and  repair  l-ord;  under¬ 
stand  concrete,  carpenter,  mechanical  work; 
what  do  y m  offer?  ADVERTISER  200,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSt TURN  a*  fa.'in  manager:  20  years'  experi¬ 
ence  w.tli  da. eying,  fruit  growing,  farm  crops, 
all  farm  tnaeoineiy;  hot  of  references.  AD- 
>  ERTIsKU  205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Ct;  LE  w  ant  i  us: t ion ;  good  teamster  or  auto 
t  nek  driver;  has  best  knowledge  of  faun  ma- 
ch  nor/;  would  like  steady  posit. on  on  an  pp-to- 
■  ate  |  Inee.  ADVERTISER  209,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  March  1,  ns  working  farm 
manager  .m  I  ea .e taker;  practical,  industrious 
and  competent ;  20  years’  experience;  refer¬ 

ences,  ADA  ERTISER  210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  gardener 
of  private  country  estate;  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred;  .-'ingle;  life  experienced;  best  references 
furnished.  J<  IIS  H.  MEYER,  Box  51,  Mnssa- 
pequa,  L.  I.,  N,  Y, 


FARM  MECHANIC  wants  position  to  take  cure 
of  machlucr/,  pumping  systems;  have  some 
toi  ls;  tirsr-cln.vs  refer*  wees.  ADVERTISER  213, 
euro  Rural  New  Yorker, 


M  ANTED— A  i el'able,  energetic  American,  un 
dor  40.  for  in  .k  route  driver;  chance  f.  r  ml 
vancemeut;  good  wages;  considerate  treatment 
SHREWSBURY  DAIRY  CO.,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J 


AA  ANTED — Singh-  man  who  understands  the 
■'lire  of  tuberculin  tested  registered  Holst  el  i 
oat..  1c;  a  good  milker  and  calf  raiser;  must  also 
assist  with  other  work;  state  age,  experience 
mid  lowest  salary  expected  in  first  letter,  a,). 

p ,  AFSTTN  GAVIN,  SO  South  13th  street, 
Philadelphia,  pa. 


WANTED — March  1.  a  general  farmer  for  small 
one- m.i  n  fa  rim  DR.  O.  T.  HUFFMAN,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


AVAN  TED — Young  man  as  assistant  to  owner  on 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  BROOKS1DE  FARM, 
Liberty,  N.  Y.  * 


Situations  Wanted 


PCI  LTRYMAN  seeks  position;  single;  Amer¬ 
ican:  age  26:  college  training;  several  years' 
practical  experience;  hustler;  can  produce  iho 
goods  and  make  it  pay;  private  or  commercial 
propositi  n.  ADVERTISER  156,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


XG  tuau,  experienced  in  poultry  keeping  on 
moderate  sculp,  desires  work  on  a  practical 


young 

a  _ _ m _ 

poultry  plant ;  salary  secondary  to  bench;  ,  v 
rerlenee;  best  of  r  f, -ern  es.  "  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  Bill,  care  Ilurul  New-Yorker. 


W  AN  run — Work  by  experienced  A  merles  a 

farmer;  widower;  no  family;  age  45;  can  bun¬ 
dle  tractor  and  repair  machinery;  have  raised 
'  u retired  Holsteins  nml  Guernseys  and  registered 
Pen-herons;  recently  sold  farm;  can  take  place 
ft  once;  go  anywhere .  Address  ADVERTISER 
I  t.  care  Ratal  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  mun  to 
manage  a  farm  or  pst.ite;  I  am  45  v«ars  ef 
nge.  married,  nml  have  no  children:  tav  expert- 
c  re  inis  been  wide  iu  all  kinds  of  farming  jn- 
I'l’idmg  the  management  of  tine  estates  and  the 
breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  1  feel  eon 
tulenf  that  I  cun  show  results;  I  would  be  glad 
to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
can  furnish  first-class  references  a*  t..  mv  abil- 
;;v  and  eh  ante  ter.  BOX  35,  Unlonvllle,  Conn. 

I  hone  13  14  Farmington  Exchange, 


HIGH-GRADE  experienced  farm  manager  will 
he  available  April  I*  fitted  to  take  full  charge 
a,"l  place  00  a  business  basis,  installing  cost  ac¬ 
counting  ;  experienced  iu  production  of  highest 
'•.utility  milk,  and  selling,  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  breeding  and  showing  of  Guernsey  cattle; 
several  years  with  Jersey  cuttle  and"  feeding 
beef  cattle;  must  tic  large  enough  proposition  to 
require  a  good  man  of  whin  eri  cricner.  L.  II. 
LE  BARON,  Box  827,  Wilmington,  Del. 


ORCHARDIST  desires  position:  throughly  ex- 
pcrieiiced  in  nil  phase*  of  work;  college  train¬ 
ing:  eight  years'  practical  experience;  under¬ 
stands  Insects  nud  diseases,  aud  how  to  sprnv 
for  them.  ADVERTISER  192,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


PDT  I.TRY  MAN.  26,  married,  Coruell  training, 
considerable  practical  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  a*  second  mail  oil  commercial  or  private 
plant:  open  for  position  February  on.  WELLS 
L.  HALE,  205  College  avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  Matt,  40,  desires  position  a*  all-around 
rena'  rtmm  on  farm;  tife  experience.  E 
LINDQUIST,  Little  Genesse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Position  ns  herdsman  on  estate  r 
farm  where  only  small  herd  is  kept;  would 
drive  car.  truck  or  tractor,  aud  do  other  work; 
write  for  full  particulars  and  wages.  ROBERT 
DAY,  West  Kennehuiik,  Me, 


A  PRACTICAL  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
married,  experienced  jn  every  branch  of  the 
line,  is  open  for  position  on  private  estate  or 
commercial  plant;  competent  Incubator  and 
brooder  man;  excellent  references.  Address  S. 
AA .  FIELDING,  776  Hewitt  Place,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED— Practical,  experienced 

farmer,  with  agricultural  training,  desires  a 
position  ns  manager:  dairy  and  poultry  a  spe¬ 
cialty:  understands  stock  raising,  growing  of 
crops  and  farm  power.  Address  W,  E.  GROVER, 
260  Madison  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  truck  driver,  or  of  pri- 
vate  ear;  references.  ADVERTISER  197,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  like  position  of  confidence 
on  a  gentleman'*,  farm,  where  all  work  cau 
be  done  by  myself  and  by  my  family;  best  ref- 
•  cnee*.  Address  W.  SCHAEFFER,  Montclair, 
Hillside  House,  S  Hillside  Ave.,  N.  j. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  work  on  dairy  farm:  mar- 
rit'd;  first  •  1;:  *  references,  WILLIAM  G. 
PHILLIPS,  344  East  134th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  on  stock 
farm  -is  working  manager;  experienced  in  all 
modern  mat  linery,  .-are  uf  stock  anil  general 
farming;  references,  ADVERTISER  211,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  ii*  gardener  on  estate  or  on 
commercial  farm  us  farmer:  understands 
lawns,  flowers  aud  vegetable  garden;  can  also 
milk:  handy  with  tools,  such  as  carpenter  or 
plumbing  work;  had  II  years'  experience  at 
sm-h  work;  wife  can  do  laundry  or  help  some 
other  way;  w  nhl  like  to  have  rooms  furnished. 
I  have  one  child  2  years  old.  MIt.  PALI.  SEX. 
cure  Coleman  Knapp,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  nil  poultry  plant  by  com¬ 
petent,  conscientious  woman,  to  take  care  of 
ppulv.  y,  vegetable  garden;  no  housework.  AD- 
\  KU7  USER  212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ it _ _ 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate,  hav¬ 
ing  leased  tny  farm  la  Western  New  York: 
am  married,  American,  33  years  of  age;  write 
your  requirements.  ADA  KRTISEK  229,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  brunches  of  poultry  culture; 
familiar  with  latest  methods  of  culling  aud 
feeding  for  high  egg  production;  expert  iu  -apon- 
Izing  and  prodne  ng  the  finest  poultry  for  the 
table  of  the  epicure;  an  opportunity  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  whose  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  will  bear  the  closest  scru¬ 
tiny;  if  in  need  of  such  a  man  now  or  iu  the 
near  future,  address  ADVERTISER  217,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  n*  farm  superintendent  b.v 
Protestant:  American;  married;  no  children; 
middle  age;  life  experience  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing;  Cornell  training;  have  managed  largo  farms 
with  purebred  Stock ;  balance  rationing  n  spe¬ 
cialty:  efficient  with  help;  confident  T  ean  sh  w 
re-ults,  with  proven  ability  for  good-sire  p  st- 
tiou:  above  graft;  do  not  work  for  mere  salary, 
but  for  love  for  my  work  aud  to  succeed  in 
whatever  I  undertake;  would  be  glad  to  detail 
Uly  experience  in  personal  interview;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  references  as  to  ability  and  character; 
only  Al  position  would  ho  considered;  please 
slate  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  BuX 
72,  Sydney,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  to  take  charge  of  private 
estate;  understanding  the  work  thoroughly, 
Including  sanitary  dairying,  farm  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening,  and  knowing  every  part  of  the  poultry 
business  thoroughly,  can  make  tt  a  profitable 
preposition ;  cau  board  help.  ADVERTISER  219, 
arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PIGEON  EXPERT,  single,  healthy,  with  many  | 
years'  experience  In  showing  birds  anil  raising 
•-quabs  successfully,  open  for  a  proposition  where  ! 
skill  and  iiinhD'  n  are  appreciated;  finest  refer- 
t"  •  "s.  ADA  ERTISER  225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  In  Guernsey 
or  Hotel  pin  herd,  where  the  possibilities  are 
good  f..r  the  development  of  the  herd;  experi¬ 
enced  in  A.  R.  O,  work,  calf  raising  and  indi- 
v’dnal  record  keeping  of  the  cows;  only  first- 
class  prupos'tlon  <•  nsidcred,  and  reasons  for 
leaving  [-re- ■■*  -n'rion  will  hu  given  In  col-re¬ 
s''  -s'-  iwe,  ADVERTISER  223,  care  Rural  Xcw- 
Y  orker. 


YoFNG  man,  Cornell  graduate,  rural  pu  -outage, 
thoroughly  experienced  farmer,  vegetable  spe¬ 
cialist,  desires  responsible  position  ou  progres¬ 
sive  farm  or  estate  where  remits  count.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  March  l;  fa-cer,  with  poultry 
and  dairy  experience;  wife  help  raising 
chicks;  house  and  usual  privileges;  state  wages, 
experience,  references  and  full  particulars. 
STORM  FARM,  Pcrkasle,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  poultryman  as  partner  on  share 
basis,  to  start  in  poultry  business,  with  cows 
for  butter  and  skim-milk  for  poultry:  have  ac¬ 
commodations  for  8.000  birds.  1.500  chicks;  ex¬ 
perience  nml  reference;  will  board  couple  or  sin¬ 
gle  man:  must  have  some  capital.  BOX  296, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 


GARDENER — A  trained  farmer  wants  a  place 
under  an  experienced  gardener  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience;  estate  gardening  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  farmer,  married,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  on  a  farm;  best  references. 
THOMAS  DURAY,  1480  Avenue  A,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — nandy  man,  with  some  experience, 
wants  steady  farm  job;  will  work  for  $20 
month,  room  and  board;  Christian;  good  char¬ 
acter  references;  age  40.  Address  FARMER, 
■  302  Arlington  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


NORWEGIAN,  unmarried.  31  years  old,  wants 
position  on  farm  as  superintendent  or  working 
foreman;  good  knowledge  of  farm  crops  and  all 
kinds  modern  farm  machinery;  I  am  willing  to 
w>rk  for  smaller  wages  on  a  nice  homelike 
P  ace  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  237, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  MAN  (36)  wants  permanent  situation 
on  small  modern  farm;  life  experience;  very 
sioii-ssfnl  poultry  and  stock  raiser;  no  liquor 
,  r  t  ihacco.  ADVERTISER  239,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  ARM  superintendent,  with  24  years'  experience 
in  ev"ry  branch  of  modern  dairv  farming, 
seeks  a  first-class  place;  purebred  Holsteins  and 
A.  R.  <>,  work  n  specialty ;  A-l  references  from 
former  employers:  small  places  not  considered. 
-iD)  I-.R3  ISI-. It  240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  AN'I  ED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
farm;  well  up  in  all  kinds  of  farming  and 
show  cattle;  married;  no  children;  age  38-  six 
I  years  With  present  employer;  first/class  refer- 
r-'ces.  Address  LOCK  BOX  827,  Wilmington, 


W  AN  i  ED  Position  as  tester  in  cow  testing  as¬ 
sociation  or  work  in  creamery;  understand 
separators,  standardizing  and  Ruff  condenser; 
hold  tester's  State  license.  ADVERTISER  °49 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  working  foreman  or 
farmer;  know  all  about  farming,  stock  and 
machinery;  no  objections  to  hoarders:  strictly 
honest  and  reliable;  no  small  children;  have 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  250.  rare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SI  PFRINTENDENT  gentleman's  estate  or  farm 
open  for  position  March  1;  life  experience  all 
branches;  Danish;  married;  family;  best  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  orchard  man,  married,  former 
Coruell  student,  desires  work  with  commercial 
orchard;  thoroughly  practical  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  either  of  entire  farm  nr  the  or- 
.  ’1.r*,fpr  Western  or  Central  New  York. 

AD\  ERTISER.  25o,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Put  LTRYMAN,  single,  with  creditable  record, 
wants  position,  private  or  commercial;  hus¬ 
tler;  tackle  any  hard  Job.  ADVERTISER  256 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

^  ARM  manager  wants  position  on  estate  or  large 
years'  practical  experience;  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate ;  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  of  all  classes  of  li'-  stock,  raising  and 
rotation  of  crops,  farm  machinery,  gas  engines, 
incnuk.  /i,1™1  accounts:  can  handle  help. 
ADVERTISER  233.  care  Rural  New  Yorker 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


W  ANTED — Large  nnnle  orchard  in  New  York 
STREBEL,  312  East  26th  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  * 


Dairy  and  stock  farm,  331  seres,  seven  miles 
from  city  of  Eric  limits  on  paved  road;  10- 
room  house,  bnuk  bam,  silo  and  outbuildings 
and  fences  In  good  repair;  309.000  ft,  saw  tim- 
ber  mostly  first-class  olicrry  and  hardwood; 

M-'.a  'V  ca"  be  sold  now.  Address 

DM*.  E.  SIEGEL,  Erie,  Pa. 


Ft'R  SALE— Farm;  76  acres;  3lt  tillable  or  good 
pasture;  good  building*;  near  markets;  65 
mile*  New  York:  stock  and  equipment:  $7  500; 
terms.  NICK  LUKAS.  WuUkill,  X.  Y. 


10  D  ,  SALE — Ulster  County  fruit  farm;  can 
'll' ide  into  smaller  farms;  write  your  require- 
nient*.  owner.  ADVERTISER  145;  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT — 140  acres:  buildings,  running  water; 

house  furnace,  bath:  very  desirable:  machin- 
ery,  stock.  A.  T„  CANFIELD,  Somerville.  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Bungalow;  10  rooms;  2  baths;  1% 
arri's;  nil  kfnd.s  fruit »  berries;  jraraijo:  hon- 
100  Sickens:  1C  miles  to  New  York:  no 
ogcois;  owner,  SCHLITT,  Harrington  Park, 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm.  106  acres,  loeai-d  in 
<  i*  nanso  Oo.  X.  rislit  in  town,  on  State 
rc.u! ;  sllirood  land  and  buildings:  9-room  house: 
electric  lights;  _<♦  Holsteins^  two  good  horses; 

itio  ,cf°r,s;  price  complete, 

$12.09(1:  terms.  $6.00(1  down.  For  further  in- 
fonn.'t i-n  write  ADVERTISER  106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

IdR  SALE  By  owner,  47,.g-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  mrm  m  Best  Central  Minnesota'  close 
to  good  town:  three  poultry  houses  burn  house 
granary,  mammoth  incubator,  S00  Leghorns  etc 
ADVERTISER  168,  eare  Rural  New! 

1  orker. 

CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale,  30-acre  ernnberry 
'’°8'  ''Gh  “R  necessary  equipment:  New  Jer- 
*CV.  VD\  Eli  FISK  It  9764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINE  ecash-re  property  for  sale:  250  acres:  75 
of  timber  land  aud  wood:  one  mite  of  shore 
frontage:  good  harbor:  fishing  mil  boating  and 
■at  i"'-;  on  Stat-  road:  14  miles  fr-ra  city:  an 
old  rush  totted  30«tooiu  house*,  iu  ifond  repair* 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
placp;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  gears:  r*rir<*  $8,000;  ou  onsv  tornis,’  Ad- 
dross  ADVERTISER  170,  care  ‘Rural  Xew- 
\  orker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  122. 


Look  for  the 


Red  Ball 


This  round  Red  Ball 
is  in  plain  sight,  on  the 
knee  and  heel  of  every 
"Ball-Band"  Boot,  on 
the  sole  or  arch  of 
every  “Ball-Band” 
Arctic  and  Light¬ 
weight  Rubber. 

Ten  million  people 
look  for  the  Red  Ball 
when  they  buy.  Sixty 
thousand  dealers  sell 
“Ball-Band.” 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


We  are  manufacturers  of 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 
exclusively.  Our  experience 
covers  a  period  of  35  years. 


You  make  sure  of 
satisfying  fit  and  long 
wear  when  you  pick 
out  a  pair  of  Rubber 
Boots  bearing  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark. 
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The  Farm  Horses  Have  Their  Picture  Taken 


42  TO  4&  POUNDS 
TO  THE  B  U  SH  EL 


DIBBLE’S 

HEAVWEJCI 

OATS 


128  POUNDS  N 


FOUR  BUSH  ELS 
STANDARD 
GRAIN  BAG 


DIBBLES 

HeavijweightOats 

The  Heaviest  and  Most  Productive 
American  Variety  Now  Grown 

In  this  year  of  Oat  shortage,  when,  according  to  the  Government  Crop  Report, 
the  crop  is  around  500,000,000  bushels  less  than  that  of  last  year,  the  smallest 
crop  since  1911,  and  of  the  poorest  quality,  the  average  weight  being  but  22-24 
pounds  per  bushel  and  absolutely  worthless  for  seed,  we  have  thoroughly  recleaned 
and  readyjor  shipment  now 

2 5,000  bushels,  weighing  42-44  pounds  per  measured  bushel 

of  the.  brightest,  whitest,  thinnest-hulled  grain  imaginable,  Northern  grown,  purity 
and  germination  unexcelled.  Conditions  have  been  so  favorable  in  the  section 
where  some  of  our  oats  were  grown  that  we  have  a  few  thousand  bushels  weigh¬ 
ing  up  to  46-47  pounds,  which  is  heavier  than  when  first  introduced.  Customers 
writing  us,  have  reported  yields  of  80-82-87-90-92  and  up  to  118  bushels  per  acre 
as  having  been  grown  from  our  seed,  and  several  have  said,  “They  outyielded 
other  varieties  grown  alongside  two  to  one”  Two  large  fields  from  which  we 
have  secured  seed  produced  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  “  Like  produces  like/'  and 
Brother  Farmers,  you  cannot  afford  to  sow  light,  immature  oats  when  we  can 
furnish  you  in  DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT—  as  choice  a  c  ^  * 

we  have  ever  owned.  Sow  light  oats  and  your  crop  is  a  failure  before  the  seed 
is  in  the  ground;  sow  Heavyweights  and,  with  favorable  conditions,  you  should 
i  reap  what  you  sow.  We  have  but  a  limited  stock  and  cannot  procure  more  of 
the  same  quality.  Get  started  right.  Order  now.  Prices:— 100  pounds,  enough 
for  1  acre,  $3.75;  10-50  bushels,  $1.20  per  bushel.  Bags  Free. 

DIBBLE’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

an  extra  early  variety  with  tall,  stiff  straw,  thin-hulled  grain  and  enormously  productive. 
Since  we  introduced  this  variety,  a  dozen  years  ago,  we  have  sold  over  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  direct  io  our  customers  and  it  has  given  general  satisfaction.  On  our  own  farms, 
growing  from  100-lfj0  acres  annually,  we  have  had  an  average  of  over  60  hushels  per  acre  for 
S-tO  years  which  is  over  twice  the  average  production  of  the  U.  S.  tor  the  same  period.  A 
number  of  crops  have  gone  over  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  neighbor  delivered  440  bushels  of 
recleaned  grain  to  our  seedhouse  from  a  4-acre  field.  This  year  we  have  over 

30,000  bushels,  weighing  34-38  pounds 

and  seed  we  know  will  please  you,  at  most  attractive  prices.  2 Vi :  bushel  bag,  enough  for  1 
acre,  $2.75;  10-50  bushel  lots,  $1.00  per  bushel;  100  bushel  lots,  95  cents  per  bushel.  Bags 
Free,  of  course. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  are  screened  and  recleaned  twice  in  our  Seed  house  and  every  lot  is  tested 
in  our  own  Laboratory.  To  every  bag  is  attached  a  tag  showing  our  purity  and  germination 
test  •  thev  are  sold  on  our  famous  10-day  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any 
lest  Vou  Ohoose  to >Te  Semples.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Boot 


and  Special  Brice  List— free. 

"p ^  Address  :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  [L  HEADQUARTERS  for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  , 

Clover,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  // 

- Potatoes 


The  Dairy  Situation  in  the  Corn  Belt 


OVER- 1 ‘HO  DUCT  I  ON. — The  dairy  cow  is  making 
inroads  into  the  corn  holt.  She  is  going  into 
the  Middle  West  and  South  al  a  pace  that  is  both 
rapid  and  dangerous;  for  any  industry  must  grow 
up  in  a  community,  rather  than  he  thrust  upon  the 
people  as  an  emergency  occupation,  The  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Now  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania  are  complaining  of  an  over-production 
of  milk,  and  consequently  the  farmers  are  selling 
their  product  at  relatively  low  prices.  The  dairymen 
in  these  sections  are  wondering  why  the  “call  of  the 
West”  for  more  cows  and  more  dairying. 

WISCONSIN  CONDITIONS.— The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  The  Wisconsin  farmer,  largely  because  he 
stuck  to  dairy  farming  through  thick  and  thin,  came 
through  the  period  of  depression  suffering  least  of 
all  from  financial  problems.  Only  hanks  in  the 
whole  Slate  of  Wisconsin  were  delinquent  in  rneet- 


ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION.— It  is  not  difficult 
to  draw  a  useful  lesson  from  the  misdirected  ac¬ 
tivities  of  organized  labor.  It  abandoned  efficiency, 
demanded  more  pay  for  less  work  and  shorter  hours, 
and  went  on  strike  if  anyone  dared  tread  on  its 
assumed  rights  and  protected  principles.  Now  the 
public  is  good  and  tired  of  such  antics,  and  the  open 
shop  will  make  union  workers  click  their  heels  and 
fall  into  line  and  go  to  work,  else  their  jobs  will  be 
gone.  The  several  agricultural  agencies  may  well 
stop  and  consider  just  what  problems  they  are  trying 
to  solve.  Economical  production  comes  iirsf,  regard¬ 
less  as  to  whether  one  is  making  milk,  growing  corn, 
raising  potatoes  or  feeding  live  stock,  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  prices  by  means  of  organized  market¬ 
ing  agencies  will  meet  the  same  distress  that  now 
faces  organized  labor.  Make  marketing  -as  orderly 
as  you  please,  but  do  not  hold  to  that  false  hope  that 


where  dairying  now  constitutes  the  major  industry. 
Sorely  the  feeling  of  unrest  follows  a  period  of  de¬ 
pression,  and  very  frequently  the  other  fellow's  job 
looks  more  promising  than  your  own.  Ry  the  time 
you  get  the  other  fellow’s  job  you  often  wish  that 
you  had  your  old  job  back,  for  looking  out  from  the 
inside  gives  a  far  different  perspective  than  mere 
looking  in  from  the  outside.  Corn  and  hogs  and 
beef  cattle  made  prosperity  possible  in  the  Middle 
West;  dairying  has  brought  its  own  rewards  for  the 
Eastern  farmer,  who  could  buy  feeds  cheaper  than 
he  could  produce  them.  Before  meat-making  can 
establish  itstlf  in  the  East  the  corn  belt  atmosphere 
must  be  applied  there,  and  if  dairying  is  to  go 
West  and  South  experienced  dairymen  must  go  along 
with  the  cows.  Corn  and  more  corn,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  oats  and  tankage,  will  feed  a  mortg  ge 
lifter,  hut  dairy  cows  must  have  feeds  that  the  corn 
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ing  their  loans  to  the  Federal  Reserve  hanks. 
Actually  agricultural  conditions  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  nearly  normal  now,  while  the  corn- 
holt.  farmer  is  scratching  his  inside  pockets  for  funds 
to  pay  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  defray  living 
expenses,  let  alone  rents  and  other  business  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  looks  over  tin*  State  line  into  Wisconsin 
and  into  sections  of  his  own  State,  where  dairy 
fanning  is  the  major  industry,  and  observing  pros¬ 
perity.  determines  to  become  a  dairyman. 

CORN  BEET  FARMS. — 'When  the  corn-belt  farmer 
was  making  money  selling  grain  two  years  ago  a 
number  of  dairymen  along  the  border  lines  aban¬ 
doned  milk-making  and  went  to  raising  and  selling 
grain.  They  lost,  because  prices  dropped  before  they 
were  able  to  market  a  crop.  The  same  fate  will  be 
experienced  by  the  stockman  who  now  turns  to 
dairying  as  an  emergency  move.  When  he  gets 
nicely  started  the  surplus  of  milk  will  choke  the 
markets,  and  then  only  the  fittest  will  survive.  Then- 
cry  is  not  for  more  milk,  hut  for  more  economical 
production  of  milk,  and  for  a  more  extended  market 
for  the  milk  that  is  now  being  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 


organized  marketing  is  going  to  substitute  for  an 
economical  production.  If  organized  labor  had  made 
possible  more  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  plumber 
or  the  painter  or  the  printer,  the  public  would  de¬ 
light  in  helping  them  on  and  up:  but  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  happened.  “Organize  and  you  receive  more  pay 
and  do  less  work.”  Is  this  the  objective  of  the 
various  agencies  that  are  promising  great  things  to 
the  farmer,  who  turns  blindly  from  existing  mar¬ 
keting  agencies  to  the  newly  established  ones  that 
are  to  function  co-operatively? 

READJUSTMENT. — I  believe  that  many  existing 
abuses  will  be  corrected  as  a  result  of  organized 
protests  and  by  competition,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  whole  existing  system  of  marketing  grains  or  live 
stock  or  dairy  products  need  be  scrapped  just  be¬ 
cause  the  period  of  depression  lias  emphasized  cer¬ 
tain  grievances  that  always  have  and  always  will 
he  encountered  if  competition  is  to  be  the  life  of 
merchandising. 

CHANG  I  NO  JOBS. — Just  now  there  is  a  demand 
for  more  dairy  cows  and  fewer  beef  animals  in  the 
corn  belt :  likewise  there  is  much  inquiry  for  more 
beef  and  fewer  milk  cows  in  the  Eastern  district. 


belt  farmer  will  nut  or  does  not  know  how  to  com¬ 
pound.  If  dairying  is  to  prosper  in  the  Middle  West 
the  dairy  farms  will  have  to  change  their  rations 
from  straight  corn  and  oats  to  complete  feeds  that 
will  enable  cows  to  produce  dairy  product  *  economi¬ 
cally.  Even  dairy  farming  can  come  West  and  go 
South  too  rapidly  for  its  own  good.  Orderly  pro¬ 
duction  is  quite  as  essential  as  orderly  marketing. 

F.  C.  M. 


New  York  Maple  Producers’  Plan  to 
Co-operate 

Part  II. 

FORMING  AN  INCORPORATION.— In  the  course 
of  the  work  the  Del  ova  n  brothers  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  t lie  plans  for  a  State-wide  maple 
producers'  association  which  were  progressing  under 
the  leadership  of  the  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus.  By  this  time  the  idea  of  marketing  the  maple 
products  of  the  State  through  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  had  progressed  to  the  stage  where  Aaron 
Sapiro  and  Julian  Eangner,  experts  in  co-operative 
law  and  organization,  with  offices  recently  estab- 
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lished  in  New  York,  were  called  in  to  describe  the 
plan  already  in  operation  in  many  of  the  California 
co-operatives.  Later  they  were  retained,  and  Mr. 
Sapiro,  who  is  a  lawyer,  drew  up  the  by-laws  and 
the  contract  between  the  association  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  members.  On  November  5.  1921,  the  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducers'  Co-operative  Association  was  incorporated 
under  Article  13-a  of  the  membership  corporation 
law  of  the  state  of  Netf‘ York.  The  headquarters 
are  in  Syracuse,  but  the  field  of  activities  covers  the 
entire  State. 

BRINGING  LOCALS  TOGETHER— The  22  locals 
already  established  will  continue  to  function.  In 
fact,  there  will  be  move  cause  for  their  existence 
than  ever  before.  No  longer  will  they  be  lying 
around  at  loose  ends,  like  so  many  unassociated 
spokes.  The  Maple  Producers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Incorporated,  is  the  hub  into  which  they  all 
will  fit.  Membership  in  the  central  will  include  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  local,  und  the  contract  which  is  be¬ 
tween  member  and  member  will  prove  the  iron  tire 
with  which  to  bind  the  wheel  together.  Competition 
between  the  several  locals  was  giving  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  as  keen  as  between  each  of  the  25,000  producers 
in  the  State.  This  was  exemplified  this  last  Fall 
when  Mr.  Delevau,  in  his  work  with  the  Cortland 
association,  was  asked  by  a  buyer  for  a  large  group 
of  chain  stores  for  prices  on  a  carload  of  syrup.  Mr. 
Delevnn  offered  Cortland  Comity  syrup  for  some¬ 
thing  over  $2  pet  gallon.  Evidently  similar  letters 
were  addressed  to  each  of  the  other  local  co-opera¬ 
tives,  for  the  firm  finally  secured  its  carload  of 
syrup  from  a  northern  county  for  78  cent  ft  a  gallon. 
Such  is  too  often  the  effect  of  co-operation  when  it 
limits  its  operation  to  local  associations,  none  of 
which  control  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  given  pro¬ 
duct  to  warrant  a  sales  organization,  or  in  any  way 
control  the  means  by  which  their  product  may  be 
merchandized. 

SIGNING  UP.— The  New  York  Maple  Producers’ 
Co-operative  Association  aims  to  sign  up,  before  the 
first  of  March,  3922,  at  least  200, 000  gallons  of 
syrnp.  Membership  in  the  association  is  $10.  There 
are  no  annual  dues,  but  in  signing  the  contract  the 
member  agrees  to  sell  all  of  bis  surplus  maple  sap 
products  through  the  association  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  member  agrees  that  except  for  such 
syrup  as  lie  may  desire  for  home  use,  or  to  dispose 
of  to  his  immediate  neighbors,  he  will  turn  all  of  the 
product  over  to  the  association  with  full  power  to 
sell.  The  only  exception  to  this  plan  is  that  under 
special  circumstances  a  member  may  secure  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  secretary  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
product  to  private  customers.  Even  in  this  case  he 
must,  report  every  gallon  so  sold,  and  pay  into  the 
association  an  amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
operating  expenses  on  that  amount  of  syrup.  Ibis 
assures  the  association  of  a  definite  volume  (bar¬ 
ring  in  if '  »retold  weather  conditions)  for  at  least  five 
years.  Subsequent  contracts  will  probably  be  made 
on  the  same  basis.  Business  can  thus  be  built  up  as 
permanently  as  can  the  business  of  any  other  well- 
established  firm. 

A  SUBSIDIARY  CORPORATION— The  associa¬ 
tion  contemplates  the  organization  of  a  subsidiary 
corporation,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  maintain 
warehouses,  hold  the  syrup  until  ready  for  sale,  and 
bottle  or  manufacture  in  a  form  attractive  to  the 
trade.  In  taking  out  his  membership  in  the  parent 
association,  each  producer  automatically  becomes 
rhe  owner  of  one  share  of  common  stock  in  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporation.  Funds  for  financing  it  will  be 
secured  by  the  sale  of  preferred  stock,  one-fifth  of 
which  will  be  amortized  each  year  for  live  years. 
This  corporation  can  issue  warehouse  receipts  for 
each  gallon  of  syrup  stored  with  it.  Upon  these 
warehouse  receipts  banks  will  he  empowered  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  for  the  initial  payment.  1  lie  syrup 
will,  of  course,  be  graded  and  pooled  according  to 
the  various  grades.  The  association  is  non-profit 
and  co-operative.  This  means  that  after  disposing 
of  the  syrup,  all  necessary  operating  costs  will  he 
deducted  and  the  remainder  will  be  returned  to  the 
producer,  according  to  the  amount,  of  the  several 
grades  of  syrup  which  he  turns  in, 

FEATURES  OF  TIIE  PLAN. — There  is  much 
more  that  might  be  said  about  the  Maple  Producers’ 
Co-operative  Association,  Incorporated.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  merely  mentioned.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  it  is  as  nearly  iron-clad  as  it.  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  best  available  legal  talent  to  devise. 
The  subsidiary  warehousing  and  manufacturing  cor¬ 
poration  deserves  nearly  as  much  attention  as  the 
central  co-operative.  The  big  feature  of  this  is 
included  in  the  fact  that  within  five  years  the  pre- 
few-d  *toek  will  be  paid  off.  and  the  member  pro¬ 
ducers  will  have  acquired  common  stock  in  its  place, 
giving  them  ownership  and  full  control.  Much 
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might  be  written  about  the  plans  for  the  future,  of 
the  ways  in  which  syrup  and  sugar  will  be  merchan¬ 
dized.  something  of  the  prices  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  last,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  effect  which  the  results  of  this  association 
are  going  to  have  upon  a  large  number  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State.  This  is  not  a  vague,  nebulous 
dream  which  can  be  achieved  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
reality!  The  skeleton  has  been  constructed,  the 
spark  of  life  has  been  kindled  within  it.  There  is 
capacity  for  tremendous  growth,  but  right  now  it  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  an  infant.  With  a  man  like 
Ralph  Delevan  as  organization  manager,  supported 
by  a  hoard  of  directors  and  a  loyal  corps  of  workers, 
it  gives  promise  of  heing  a  success.  These  men  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  getting  out  over  the  State, 
and  by  every  possible  means  reaching  the  farmer 
producers  in  order  that  they  all  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  join.  As  the  news  of  this  association 
becomes  more  and  more  general,  the  responsibility 
for  its  success  will  rest  more  and  more  heavily 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  maple  syrup  producers. 
The  association  offers  them  a  chance  to  break  away 
from  the  old  methods  of  individual  competition  and 
take  advantage  of  modern  business  machinery. 

G.  H.  COLLING  WOOD. 


The  Champion  Hen’s  Egg 

WITAT  is  the  biggest  egg  that  ever  came  from 
a  ben?  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Guldner  of  Coopers- 
town,  I*a.,  claimed  the  record — from  a  R.  I.  Red 
hen.  We  told  him,  as  we  shall  tell  others,  that  we 
have  great  respect  for  his  figures,  but  we  want  to 
see  the  egg.  The  Hope  Farm  man’s  “70-foot  tree’’ 


A  Large  Egg  from  Pennsylvania.  Fig.  52 

is  a  warning,  So  Mr.  Guldner  made  good  by  sending 
tlie  egg.  It  tame  safely,  and  a  picture  ot  it  is  shown 
at  Fig.  52.  It  measures  8(4  in.  around  the  long  way 
and  6%  in.  the  oilier  way.  Its  weight  is  0  ozs. 
There  may  be  larger  lien's  eggs  for  all  we  know,  but 
this  one  stands  as  the  record  until  wo  actually  see 
and  handle  a  larger  one.  You  will  excuse  us  if  we 
decline  to  accept  any  figures  or  weights  except,  those 
made  here — right  from  the  egg.  If  anyone  lias  an 
egg  large  enough  to  beat  this  record  we  shall  be  glad 
t.»  look  at  it. 


Is  Egg  Production  Voluntary? 

THE  HEN’S  WILL  POWER. — I  claim  that  egg 
production  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  hen’s  mind.  The  egg  within  her  that  has 
reached  the  stage  where  the  yolk  is  covered  by  the 
white,  and  the  white  covered  by  the  tough  skin, 
must  then  pass  on  to  where,  near  the  vent,  the 
calcareous  matter  of  the  shell  is  deposited  upon  it, 
and  then  it  must  lie  laid.  But  no  more  eggs  follow 
if  tlie  hen  wills  not.  The  yolks  that  have  not  been 
shed  into  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct  can  be  retained 
and  absorbed  back  into  the  system  again.  This  can 
be  demonstrated  by  killing  a  hen  when  she  first 
becomes  broody  and  examining  the  yolk  mass.  They 
will  be  found  in  all  stages  of  development,  some 
nearly  large  enough  to  be  shed  into  the  oviduct. 
Kill  and  examine  one  that  has  been  sitting  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  yolks  will  be  found  shrunken 
down  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  less.  They  do  not 
remain  1  lie  size  they  were  when  she  first  became 
broody,  but  are  absorbed  in  some  way  into  the 
system  again. 

A  MENTAL  ATTITUDE.— Change  a  flock  of  lay¬ 
ing  liens  from  the  house  they  are  familiar  with  and 
put  them  into  a  strange  or  differently  arranged 
house:  egg  production  will  fall  off  at  once,  feed  and 
everything  being  just  the  same  as  before  they  were 
moved.  The  hen  stops  making  eggs  while  she  ex¬ 
amines  this  new  house  and  gets  acquainted  with  it. 
Mauy  times  I  have  taken  a  laying'lien  and  shut  her 
up  in  a  little  coop  in  my  cooking  shed.  The  first 


thing  she  does  is  to  try  to  get  out,  but  she  cannot 
prevent  the  egg  that  is  in  her  oviduct  from  coming 
along.  One  egg  must  be  laid,  but  not.  another,  though 
I  kept  her  in  the  coop  a  week  or  two  weeks.  The 
state  of  a  hen’s  mind  has  much  to  do  with  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  When  they  are  contented  and  happy,  when 
there  is  a  perfect  chorus  of  singing  lions  in  the 
flock,  then  you  can  expect  good  egg  production.  But 
of  course  the  happiest  hen  cannot  produce  eggs  un¬ 
less  she  can  find  in  her  food  all  needed  elements. 

TIIE  BROODY  HEN.— If  a  hen  when  first  broody 
is  shut  up  and  “broken  up”  in  a.  few  days,  she  will 
usually  begin  laying  again  in  a  week;  but  if  allowed 
to  sit  and  hatch  a  brood  of  chicks,  she  won't  lay  an 
egg  in  six  or  seven  weeks.  My  opinion,  therefore, 
is  that  a  hen  cannot  be  compelled  to  lay  against  her 
will,  that  egg  production  is  largely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  heD.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


Methods  of  Brooding  Chicks 

I  am  starting  in  this  Spring  with  about  500  young 
chicks.  While  I  know  a  little  something  about  chickens, 
my  experience  has  been  very  vague.  Just  what  is  the 
proper  way  to  brood  those  chirks,  bottom  heat,  top  heat, 
or  bottom  and  top  heat  combined?  F.  T.  it. 

A  PERSON  starting  to  raise  chicks  artificially 
should  study  the  science  and  principles  of 
brooding  so  as  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  usu¬ 
ally  made  by  beginners  in  the  business.  In  this 
work  we  find  men  with  varying  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  correct  methods  of  brooding,  because  there 
are  different  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  coal-heated  colony 
brooder  to  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Natur¬ 
ally,  there  must  be  good  reasons  for  this  preference. 
A  brooder  must  first  be  safe,  so  with  proper  care  it 
must  not  be  liable  to  go  up  in  smoke.  After  running 
a  large  number  of  these  brooders  for  several  years, 
we  have  never  had  a  fire  to  do  any  damage.  The 
next  requirement,  it  must  furnish  plenty  of  heat  to 
keep  the  chicks  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  and 
must  be  automatic  to  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not 
require  attention  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  or  before 
five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  one  of  tlie  most 
important  requirements  is  proper  ventilation,  which 
is  automatic  in  n  coal-heated  colony  brooder  with 
both  top  and  bottom  drafts  controlled  by  wafer 
thermostats,  as  the  air  from  under  the  hover  is 
drawn  into  the  fire  and  passes  right  up  through  the 
fire  pot  and  out  of  the  chimney  or  pipe,  making  room 
for  fresh  air  which  is  drawn  in  under  the  hover 
gradually  without  calming  any  drafts,  but  always 
furnishing  fresh  air  for  the  chicks  to  breathe.  All 
top  heat  or  all  bottom  heat  has  never  proved  as 
successful  as  n  combination  of  the  two,  keeping  the 
floor  just  warm  enough  to  he  comfortable  and  fur¬ 
nishing  lop  heat  enough  to  bring  the  air  in  the 
brooder  and  brooder  house  up  to  Hie  required  tem¬ 
perature.  Side  heat,  as  furnished  by  a  colony  stove, 
seems  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  as  the  hover 
or  deflector  holds  the  heat  right  down  near  the  floor 
where  the  chicks  get  full  benefit.  Of  course  the 
temperature  must  be  high  enough  in  the  room  so  the 
chicks  will  find  their  most  comfortable  place  is 
right  around  the  edge  of  tlie  hover,  partly  outside. 
In  cold  weather  these  brooders  require  a  limited 
amount  of  air  space,  as  they  will  not  heat  a  large 
room  to  the  required  temperature.  From  000  to  900 
cubic  feet,  of  air  space,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  size  of  the  stove  and  the  weather  conditions,  is 
sufficient  for  each  250-chick  brooder  until  the 
weather  gets  quite  warm.  Another  very  Important 
point  to  watch  when  getting  ready  to  brood  chicks 
in  cold  weather  is  to  provide  an  unheated  room  for 
the  chicks  to  run  in  before  going  outside,  so  they 
will  get  used  to  a  cool  temperature  gradually.  This 
cooling-off  process  should  be  done  when  the  chicks 
are  from  one  to  two  weeks  old,  so  they  will  be  ready 
to  run  outside  as  soon  after  they  are  two  weeks  old 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  c.  s.  greene. 


Changing  a  Right  of  Way 

A  right  of  way  passes  diagonally  throughout  my  farm. 
Could  I  change  the  right  of  way  to  a  right  angle,  then 
could  I  plow  up  the  old  way  and  make  a  good  field, 
nearly  square?  SV  w.  fit, 

YOUR  right  to  change  the  right  of  way  depends 
entirely  upon  the  instrument,  granting  the  right 
of  way  and  the  language  thereof.  If  the  instrument 
describes  clearly  tiie  bounds  of  the  right  of  way  of 
course  you  cannot  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  grantees;  if  it  gives  the  grantees  the  shortest 
route  across  you  cannot  change  it  to  a  longer  one. 
If  the  present  right  of  way  has  beeu  traveled  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  to  make  it  a  public  high¬ 
way  you  could  not  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  grantees.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  instrument 
will  give  you  considerable  assistance.  N.  T. 
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EAVY  LOSSES 


grow  together,  and  the  form  of  the  tree  will  not 
o  vein  her  caused  grea  t  havoc  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

parts  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  REMOVING  BROKEN  LIMBS. _ Young  trees 

icut.  The  damage  occurred  on  which  are  badly  broken  down,  even  though  it  might 
Hu*  high  lands,  while  in  the  valleys  there  was  little  be  possible  to  repair  them,  should  have  these  broken 
or  no  loss  by  breaking.  The  damage  was  not  con-  limbs  removed,  as  it  may  be  more  economical  to 
fined  to  a  few  shade  trees,  but  it  was  general;  trees  grow  a  new  head  than  to  take  the  time  and  materials 
in  the  woods  were  snapped  off  or  broken  over,  trees  to  retain  the  original  head,  and  also  run  the  risk 
about  buildings  were  more  or  less  demolished,  streets  of  having  some  of  these  limbs  break  down  later, 
were  impassable  because  of  broken  trees,  broken  Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
telephone  and  electric  wires.  The  damage  in  fruit  and  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  available  is  not 
orchards  was  variable;  in  some  cases  the  entire  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  before  Spring  growth 
tree  was  broken  off  at  the  ground  and  became  a  starts,  cutting  out  the  broken  limbs  should  "be  prac- 
total  loss;  many  trees  are  broken  apart;  others  have  ticed.  It  will  be  better  to  cut  out  the  split  and 
one  or  more  limbs  broken  or  split;  some  can  be  broken  limbs  this  season,  rather  than  to  run  the 
repaired;  others  will  have  to  be  cut  back,  leaving  risk  of  not  getting  the  work  done,  and  the  growth 
perhaps  one  limb,  which  represents  15  per  cent  of  of  the  tree  directed  into  the  broken  limbs  in  place 
tlie  original  bead  of  the  tree.  of  developing  new  branches. 

ORCHARD  REPORTS.— The  writer  visited  several  PEACH  TREES.— Peach  trees  which  are  badly 
orchards  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  where  the  ice  earned  broken  will,  in  most  cases,  develop  a  new  top.  The 
as  much  damage  as  perhaps  occurred 

anywhere.  The  oldest  inhabitants  had  - — _ ; _ — — 


AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  USED. — Tt  is  no  doubt 
safer  to  use  tlie  minimum  of  materials  and  make 
more  frequent  treatments  than  to  use  too  strong. 
Our  work  has  shown  that  the  fly  will  be  controlled 
about  as  well  by  using  one-fourtli  ounce  per  1.000 
cubic  feet  of  space  of  cyanide  of  soda  or  potassium 
as  with  more.  Then,  as  the  acid  is  not 
T  expensive,  I  use  twice  as  much  acid  as 

cyanide,  and  twice  as  much  water  as 
'  :\  acid.  Or  in  other  words,  in  a  house 

Cf  having  5,070  cubic  feet  we  use  IV. 


ME  l  HOD  OF  DOING  THE  WORK. 

I  like  to  do  this  work  on  a  damp 
evening,  as  at  this  time  the  joints 
between  glass  will  be  well  sealed 
with  moisture  so  as  to  hold  the  gas. 
We  do  not  put  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  in  one  dish,  but  prefer  several 
dishes.  For  this  purpose  we  get 
dishes  similar  to  oatmeal  dishes,  using 
three  in  a  house  of  this  size.  In  each 
dish  then  we  begin  by  putting  in  two 
outiees  of  water,  then  the  one  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  dishes  are  then 
set  in  place  by  distributing  about  the 
house.  The  cyanide  we  weigh  out  into 
little  paper  candy  sacks,  one-half 
ounce  in  each.  When  in  the  sacks,  the 


Shade  Trees  Broken  by  Ice.  Fig. 


cases  tlie  split  limb  must  be  removed,  leaving  a  mis- 
sliapeu  tree,  but  the  space  in  a  young  tree  will  soon 
correct  itself.  Some  trees  have  limbs  which  have 
split  down,  but  have  not  been  broken  enough  t<»  spoil 
their  usefulness  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit;  some  of 
these  limbs  cun  bo  left  to  mature  a  crop  of  fruit 
this  coming  season,  but  should  be  removed  next 
season.  In  the  meantime  the  balance  of  the  tree 
can  be  more  nearly  maintained,  and  new  growth  may 
have  occurred  which  will  partially  take  the  place  of 
the  limb,  which  will  be  removed  a  year  later.  Other 
young  trees  should  have  the  split  limbs  drawn  into 
place  and  secured  by  wire  trusses,  the  same  as  for 
the  larger  trees,  except  that  the  materials  used  will 
be  lighter.  The  split  or  wound  will  iu  many  cases 


remaining  on  a  badly  damaged  tree  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  during  the  coming  season,  at  least 
until  new  growth  can  take  its  place,  even  though  the 
tree  is  all  out  of  balance  and  shape. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  s.  p.  holt.isteu. 

Greenhouse  White  Fly 

AS  TREATMENT, — Recently  much  is  being 
written  about  tin*  control  of  this  very  trouble¬ 
some  insect.  Some  have  mentioned  a  spray.  I  have 
never  seen  it  so  controlled.  For  the  past  15  year's 
we  have  been  using  hydrocyanic  gas  for  this  work. 
Many  think  this  is  too  dangerous  to  use.  Some  say 
it  is  too  expensive.  The  first  statement  may  be  true 


THE  EXPENSE. — Some  one  has  said  that  treat¬ 
ing  houses  in  this  way  is  too  expensive.  For  this 
house  which  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  IS  ft.  wide 
and  42  ft.  long,  otmees  of  cyanide  of  soda  will 
cost  approximately  three  cents;  the  three  ounces  of 
commercially  pure  sulphuric  acid  will  cost  17s  cents; 
the  water  nothing.  The  time  occupied  iu  doing  the 
work  not  to  exceed  one-half  hour  at  60  cents  per 
hour  is  30  cents,  making  the  total  cost,  of  treating 
this  House  approximately  35  cents.  About  three 
treatments  from  10  to  14  days  apart  should  be  given, 
tlieu  quite  a  period  may  pass  with  no  treatment.  In 
all  three  or  four  treatments  for  a  season  should  be 
sufficient  if  the  houses  are  well  cleaned  up  in  the 
Summer  rest  period.  a.  t.  stevens* 
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Maloneys 

'fruit  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


Free  ratals  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  frVINES 


TREES &PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


BROMFIELDS 

^dependable 


You  Know 
Kelly’s  Trees 

WE  have  been  selling  guar¬ 
anteed  trees,  true  to  name, 
direct  to  fruit  growers  —  N  O 
DEALERS,  NO  MIDDLEMEN— 
for  42  years.  Our  reputation 
for  square  dealing  is  established. 
You  take  NO  risk.  Kelly’s  Trees 
are  well  rooted,  perfect  speci¬ 
mens,  and  GUARANTEED  TO 
SATISFY.  The  prices  are  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Ask  for  1922  Catalog 

Brim  full  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees— gives  prices,  freight 
rates  and  names  and  adores"  nt  Buy¬ 
ers  of  Kelly’s  Tree*,  with  letters  tell, 
ing  their  experience  with  Kelly  s 
Trees.  (You  can  write  these  users— 
or  some  may  live  near  you;  go  and 
see  their  Kelly  Trees.) 

You'll  lie  Ghul  You  Sent  for  It, 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  St.  -  Dan»villa,  N.  Y. 


OU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney  Trees, 
Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals,  grown  under 

,  7  ■, .  i  i  n.  i _  ^  xt.. : « 


K****  A  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursery  in 

New  York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of 
culture,  handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our 
Nurseries  are  tinder  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  abso¬ 
lutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name— 
so  Mr  A.  IS.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are 
bearing  the  choicest  fruit— that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that 
our  trees  will  bear  true  to  name. 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling 
until  the  tree  is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the 
firm.  We  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It.  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charge*  on  all  Orders  for  Over  47.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  *  WELLS  CO..  24  S....  SL. 


Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


W.  J.  Malonej.  Sec’y 


Humic  Science. — ■ tllotnmimlc  hats  and 
dresses  illustrating  the  results  of  work 
as  presented  by  the  State  clothing  special 
ists.  Mrs.  Catharine  Griebel  and  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  have  taken  New 
Jersey  by  storm.  Booths  were  arranged 
for  each  county  in  which  this  work  bad 
been  done,  ami  the  most  carefully  made 
gowns  and  hats  displayed,  Passaic  took 
first,  Essex  second,  and  Middlesex  third. 
An  educational  feature  was  introduced 
by  the  use  of  charts  showing  how  much 
was  saved  by  making  garments  at  home. 
In  some  cases  the  figures  were  quite  start¬ 
ling. 

Vocational  Aghicui  ttke  bad  a  large 
space  well  filled  with  models  of  what  the 
high  school  hoys  in  the  State  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  their  vocational  Smith-I  lughes 
courses.  The  corn  show  was  good,  but 
not  exceptional.  There  were  .TTN  entries 
all  told.  Mercer  won  first,  with  Mon¬ 
mouth  a  close  second.  “Ed"  Winsor,  of 
Fnriningdule.  who  has  managed  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  grand  championship  ribbon  on 
his  10-ear  exhibit  for  several  years,  again 
coming  out  victorious. 

Tub  President's  Sweet  Potato. — 
When  President  Harding  breaks  open  a 
steaming  golden  sweet  potato  for  dinner 
some  night  this  week,  he  may  or  may  not 
know  that  it  is  a  present  from  the  Gar¬ 
den  State,  from  a  prize  fiat  exhibited  at 
Fanners’  Week.  Ocean.  Atlantic,  and 
Camden  Counties  bad  the  honor  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  sweets  which  were  picked  for 
the  President's  gift. 

ProspBOTS  Bright. — "I  believe,  in  the 
main,  that  conditions  for  the  farmer  are 
going  to  be  improved  this  year  over  last," 
said  I  »r.  E.  W.  Kemmermer,  of  Princeton 
University,  one  of  the  foremost  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  country  .when  speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  <>f  the  State  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  explained  with  the  aid  of 
graphs  how  farm  prices  during  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  years  since  1!)1'{  have  been  the 
last  to  rise  and  the  first  to  fall,  the  farmer 
coming  out  nt  the  head-you-win,  tnils-I- 
loso  end  of  the  game  every  time.  Had 
there  been  no  war.  the  price  level  today 
would  have  been  25  per  cent  higher.  Prices 
for  farm  products  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  for  increased  prices,  and  home 
furnishings  stand  nt  the  top.”  Dr.  K e ra¬ 
in  ermer  advised  farmers  to  hold  hack  on 
buying  expensive  equipment,  and  to  patch 
up  the  old.  or  buy  co-operatively  with 
neighboring  growers.  He  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  reducing  farm  wages  as  low 
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WITH  INOCULATION 


The  Plant  With  So  Many  Possi¬ 
bilities  the  Successful  Grower 
Cannot  Lose 

Grown  For  Seed  It  Will  Pay 
Better  Than  Any  Other 
Farm  Crop 

Grown  as  a  Green  Manure  Crop 
It  Has  No  Equal 

Grown  as  a  Honey  Plant  Its 
Supply  of  Nectar.  Year  by 
Year,  is  Greater  Than 
Any  Other  Clover 

Our  Guaranteed  Seed  i.s  Scarified.  Northern 
Grown,  and  With  Inoculation 

Write  For  Booklet 

“SOW  AN  ACRE” 

Write  For  Prices 


Good  Seeds>v 


are  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  crop 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  biggest 
market  gardeners  come  to  us  year 
after  year  for  their  seeds.  They 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
seeds  of  unknown' quality  and  they 
have  learned  to  rely  on 

F.H.  WOODRUFFS 


Is  a  reliable  guide  to  Vegetable  and 
Flower  culture  that  no  amateur  or 
professional  gardener  can  afford  to 
be  without. 

The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  edition  is  larger  and 
more  complete  than  ever.  It  1 show*  *n.  cicnl 
color  plates  *ome  of  file  DRE.ER  SPECIAL¬ 
TIES  and  it*  224  large  page*  give  photo- 
graphic  illustration*  of  many  of  the  varietie* 
titled,  boride*  complete  cultural  direction* 
lor  suece»sful  growing.  It  offer*  the  be»t 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed* ;  l.awn  Grae* 
and  Agricultural  Seed*;  Garden  Reqimile* ; 
Plant*  of  all  kind*,  including  the  new«*t 
Roies,  Dahlia*,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  coot)  moiled  tree  if  uou 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY 

West  Side  Station  Medina,  Ohio 


Great  Bargain*.  Standtrd  Varieties.  Best  ggs 

Qydity,  Low  Price*.  eyf 

Satisfaction  ot  money  refunded.  J.M 

GO  years  in  bumnesj  proof  of  our  (fyz 

responsibility.  Write  <01  catalog  now, 

PETER  BOMLENDER  &  SONS 

fipPitfeMiJI  Nurtert**  4| 

Tipper anoc  City  <  Miami  County)  Ohio 


T rees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 


Everything  for  the  fruit  pr 
suburban  borne.  Digest  grade  s 
from  gmwev  prices.  You  can  V 
buy  from  us  that  stock  K  h<-a 
ready  in  produce  maximum  re 
flower. 

Our  ‘Otli-nsive  line  of  orn 
bushes  and  perennials  Includes 
— varieties  for 
•'“■jjSBCjA  home  grounds. 

W  \  for  conunerical 

If,  use.  Seeds  for 


Just  drop  a  postal  for  our  twenty- 
fourth  annual  Seed  Catalog.  On 
account  of  our  low  expenses  we 
sell  you  the  best  Seeds  that  are 
grown,  at  from  a  third  to  a  hall 
the  prices  of  City  Seedsmen. 
We  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years 
and  we  know  absolutely  that  no 
better  or  more  critically  selected 
Seeds  can  be  bad  at  any  price. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  look  at  our  prices 
and  just  know  that  no  Seedsmen's 
Seeds  are  belter  Seeds  than  "Forrest 
Honest  Seeds.  ” 

We  keep  our  expenses  down  and  can 
and  do  sell  forricss  money. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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year*  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  j£ 

lurm  *eedss,  plants,  bulbs,  and  truits.  U  green 
liouaci.  100  awes.  ■  —  .... 


00D  SEEDS 

I|Bf£  Grown  From  SelectStock 

—None  Better— 52  years 


Save  V.  |\fSw/  Bear 
•00m  quicker 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DU-SEN  NURSERIES 

Box  It,  Geneva.  N.  Y, 


i,Vic'kQo*Iity  Sr  fill  Grow  ike  B«»tCrot>i  Ike  EarthFroduc*! 

I  This  book,  th*be»t  wo  lnurc  u  l 

Ilo.  -  lutrlii  U'rt  newt  for  -ji-ur  "  PV  todaij  *>« 
„oa  forint.  A  rortrant  f.<  (niflliirtif. 


—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
Others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SKUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


for,  t/eil  foroit.  A  r  -tear- 1  <■  fifll'  >'  >>’■ 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  39  Stone  St. 

Kochettcr.  N.7.  The  Plover  Cttv 


C.c.  McKAY.  Mgr 


GRAPE  VINES  k?  Hi 

and  home  gardens.  Price*  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  Grape  <  ..tnlogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Bo*  20,  Fredowia,  N.Y. 


(i6  vtirirt lc*.  Al»"  Small  Fruits,  Tree*, etc.  fli-H  rooted  at. p<- 

fiMiwine.  Hieup,  2  ►.tmpln  tt  ullruj  for  '.'Op,  I)i»Mrrif«li 

i,  t  ficc  LEWI8  ROESCII,  Box  £ ,  Frtf«lo»la,  N  Y 


Cornell  11  Seed  Com  S&SW 

Xo.  115-t i>.  Cornell  heavy  weight  potato*-*,  grown  from 
cerlitlcd  seed,  $1.50  a.  lot.'  ODITIII  t  lAltM.  Stanley,  K.  V. 


GRAPE  VINES 


■*-“  Hurt’s  Heavyweight ' 

Ihirl.vSttU  COHN.  <i*  t  our  low  price, 
I II KO  1II  KI  &  SO>*,  Slwlrnsr,  Ohio 


2  TO  3  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA  ^AID  for  Sklt>.  .Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
ntt  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Dcpi  R.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POT  A  TOES 

Your  name  on  a  postal  will*  brine  the  story  of  how 
we  have  developed  a  strain  of  kmiilntr  Nines  hal'd 
to  heat.  Bred  and  snln.-tod  continuously  for  11 
years.  If  you  prow  potatoes  you  should  send  youi 

name  today.  RILEY  BROS..  Stimtysidc  Farm  Sennett,  N.V 


NEEDHAM  CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 


rnniT  TnrrotRA,,K  vines,  berry 

r  II I  !  I  I  1  n  I  I  A  »* 1  A  N  1  s.  Guaranteed 
I  IIUII  I  IILL.U  (J  nvtlen  and  Flower 
Seeds.  1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  I ’each  anil  Apple  to  large 

Planters.  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  8  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva.  Ohio 


PHELPS.  N,  Y 


A  ti'finupavent  waterproof 
fabric  iv-  efficient  a-  glnac 
for  hotbccla.  {'at*tl*»K  free. 

Illation,  Nebraska 


Glass  Cloth 

Tl1  kni;  It  BROS. 


Save  I0%to50%on  Seeds 

Cal.  Fraa.  PORO  SEED  CO.  SI  Ruvonne,  Ohio 


Death  of  Trees 

In  my  door. yard  there  ure  two  places 
where  trees  have  died.  I  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  set  out  a  new  tree  each  Spring, 
but  they  always  die.  No  matter  what 
sort  of  a  tree  I  set,  or  how  careful  T  am 
in  the  work,  the  result  is  always  the  same. 
I  have  heard  that  one  cannot:  grow  a  tree 
in  a  place  where  one  has  once  died.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  a  tree  should 
not  grow  where  one  lias  once  died?  Lust 
Spring  I  dug  up  three  elm  trees,  two  of 
them  very  fine  ones  and  one  serub:  the 
latter  had  been  browsed  by  the  cattle  and 
was  really  of  little  account.  I  sot  the 
two  good  ones  in  the  places  where  I  had 
every  Spring  for  five  years  set  a  tree. 
Roth  of  the  good  ones  leaved  out.  but 
died  along  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer. 
The  scrub  T  stuck  in  a  hole  back  of  the 
barn,  and  gave  it  no  attention  at  all ;  this 
one  lived  all  right.  I  would  appreciate 
your  opinion.  f.  t. 

New  York. 

Sometimes  a  tree  has  some  root  dis¬ 
ease  or  is  killed  by  root  aphis.  In  such 
eases  a  new  tree  put  in  the  same  place 
will  often  sicken  and  die.  This  trouble 
remains  for  several  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  trees  die  a  natural  death  or 
are  pulled  out,  we  have  found  it,  easy  to 
grow  a  new  tree  in  the  same  place.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  rock  at 
some  point  close  to  the  surface,  or  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  soil  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  tree.  In  a  case  where  trees 
continue  to  die  in  a  certain  place,  wc 
should  keep  away  from  that  place  in 
planting. 


One  third  of  your  life  is 
allotted  to  sleep ,  Do  you 
get  your  share? 


Exceptionally 
lo\s?  price/'  on. 
large  lots  to  sov) 
Witn  Small  Crain. 
Guaranteed  a.* 
gainst  impur¬ 
ities  until  safe- 
irvjy'our  kancj/' 

Jir/t/TecA 
'cJiyreec/ 
/Aern-Crofn  \ 


The  most  important  period  in  the  process 
of  applying  nutrition  to  the  repair  of  the  body  is 
while  you  are  asleep.  For  the  most  favorable 
transformation  of  digested  food  into  nerve  and 
cell  tissue,  so  doctors  tell  us,  sleep  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  who  suffer  from 
lack  of  proper  sleep  are  weak,  pale  and  lacking  in 
energy  or  ambition? 

One  of  the  causes  of  insomnia  is  nerve- 
irritation  from  tea  and  coffee  drinking.  Tea  and 
coffee  both  contain  caffeine,  which  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  undue  stimulation.  The  irritating 
effect  of  caffeine  often  results  in  insomnia,  de¬ 
pression,  and  a  weakened  nervous  system. 

You  can  easily  overcome  these  troubles  by 
drinking  Postum  instead  of  tea  or  coffee.  Postum 
is  a  delicious  cereal  beverage  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  caffeine,  or  any  other  harm¬ 
ful  substance. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Postum.  Drink  this 
refreshing  beverage  for  ten  days.  Then  see  if 
you  will  not  feel  better  and  more  clear  head¬ 
ed,  and  if  you  do  not  sleep  better  at  night — as 
so  many  other  people  have  proved  for  themselves. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Cooperate 

MICHIGAN 
ISTATE  FARM 
1  BUREAU 

Seed  Departmorxt 

BOX  N-2 

.Mickipcui 


Garden  Tools  and  Their  Use 

A  great  number  of  people  owning  small 
gardens  and  taking  care  of  them  them¬ 
selves  would  save  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
have  better-looking  gardens,  and  find  a 
good  deal  more  pleasure  in  cultivating 
them  if  they  would  use  the  proper  tools 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition.  There 
are  garden  tools  of  every  description 
made,  some  of  them  toys  and  more  of 
them  man-killers.  Let  us  start  with  one 
of  the  principal  tools,  which  is  always 
in  demand,  and  that  is  a  hoe.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  people  working  in 
gardens  using  a  great,  big.  rusty,  dull 
hoe,  that  is  only  fit  to  mix  mortar  or  ce¬ 
ment  with,  and  the  wise  ones  will  always 
take  pains  enough  to  dean  after  they  get 
through  with  it.  There  is  a  type  called 
a  meadow  hoe;  it  is  not  large  or  heavy, 
but  suitable  in  any  garden  when  a  hoe  is 
needed.  But  keep  it  sharp,  clean  and 
bright,  and  once  anyone  follows  the  above, 
he  will  find  hoeing  not  such  a  laborious 
task,  with  a  great  deal  of  efficiency. 
Then  again,  after  the  seed  is  sown  and 
the  Seedlings  appear  above  the  ground, 
and  before  a  big  erop  of  weeds  gd  a  start. 
I  always.:  make  it  a  point  to  work  hack- 
wards  in  hoeing,  thereby  eliminating  all 
foot  tracks  and  soil  packed  hard.  I  gen¬ 
erally  make  the  rows  It*  or  IS  in.  apart, 
which  enables  one  to  work  backwards, 
hoeing  the  row  he  walks  in  and  the  one 
on  either  side,  which  means  three  rows 
when  you  reach  the  end  of  the  strip,  and 
not  a  foot,  track  to  be  seen. 

Another  tool  that  I  use  a  good  deal  t*> 
break  the  crust  and  get  right  up  to  the 
seedlings  is  a  short-tooth  iron  rake,  using 
it  similar  to  a  hoe.  viz.,  a  light,  choppy 
motion,  and  covering  more  surface  than 
with  a  hoe.  Where  deep  cultivation  is 
required.  I  use  one  of  the  five-tooth  hand 
cultivators,  using  it  the  same  as  the  hoe, 
and  wot  king  backwards.  Once  anyone  gets 
used  to  walking  backwards  in  hoeing,  lie 
will  soon  realize  the  advantage  it  is.  I 
do  not  advise  this  method  for  field  culti¬ 
vation.  where  the  rows  are  wide. 

Another  tool  1  have  got  a  great  deal  of 
work  from  is  a  Planet  .Tr.  wheel  hoc.  with 
the  cultivator  teeth  attachment.  1  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  sow  good-sized 
areas  to  rye  to  turn  under  after  taking 
off  early  crops.  First  draw  up  the  patch 
of  weeds  and  trash,  then  scatter  the  rye 
on  the  ground  as  required,  and  take  the 
wheel  hoe  with  the  cultivator  teeth  set 
close,  and  generally  with  one  operation 
get  enough  uiellow  soil  to  cover  the  seed, 
and  then  roll  and  save  a  whole  lot.  of 
spading  with  jusl  as  good  results.  An¬ 
other  tool  that  will  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
is  a  garden  trowel ;  not  one  of  the  chea-1 
kind,  but  oue  with  a  solid  steel  shank, 
which  costs  about  75c,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime.  It  is  practically  unbreakable 
when  put  to  any  use  required  of  a  garden 
trowel.  Another  useful  and  very  neces¬ 
sary  tool  in  the  garden  is  a  pair  !>f  prun¬ 
ing  shears,  which,  iu  the  hands  of  some 
amateur,  will  cause  more  destruction  t<r 
shrubbery,  etc.,  than  nature  can  restore 
in  years.  Do  not  use  any  of  the  cheap 
makes  of  shears;  they  will  not  do  the 
work  required  of  them  and  last,  very  long. 
A  good  pair  of  shears  cannot  he  nought 
for  less  than  *2.50  or  $3,  hot  with  care 
they  can  he  depended  on  to  do  good  work. 
Rut  keep  them  sharp,  so  that  when  using 
them  they  will  make  a  clean  cut  without 
breaking  the  bark.  w.  F.  n. 

Connecticut 


ROHRER’S 

1922 

CATALOG 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

SWEDISH  VICTORY  OATS 

GARDEN  AND  MUCK  SEEDS 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

My  Prices  Will  Please  You •  Aslf  For  Them 


Clovers  Alfalfa 

Alsike  Seed  Oats 

Timothy  Seed  Corn 

Grasses  Seed  Grain 

Field  Peas  Potatoes 

ROHRER’S 

GUARANTEED  SEEDS 

have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
seeds  obtainable.  They  are  more  produc¬ 
tive.  hardier  and  are  specially  selected 
for  purity  and  high  germination. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BAGS  FREE 

Prices  and  Samples  on  Request. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  4,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Now  ready  for  mailing,  b  illed  with 
interesting  information  tnr  home  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers  and  orcbaidists.  El  very 
variety  of  seed,  plant  and  tree  listed 
is  backed  by  our  68  years  of  good 
reputation.  Miking  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  new  friends  we  gain 
every  year  has  made  us  one  of' the 
largest  seed  and  nursery  houses  in  the 
world. 

Write— TONIGHT— for  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  J57  Painesville,  Ohio 


One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
wfm  when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seecf 
wfm  Book  tel  Is  all  about  handling  the 
I  9  crop. and you'Ufinditagreathelp 
MM  in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
er  lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

1  3  Fifth  St..  Marysville.  Ohio 


AST  Your  PjK  l 

V  copy  imm* 

With  prices  where  they  are,  only  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  can  make  the  farm  pay  a  decent 
return  this  year— and  the  first  essential 
of  a  big  profitable  harvest  is 

Hardy,  Blg-Yleldlng,  Northern-Grown 


HUGHES-HU  B  AM”alabama 

ttrowu  whore  it  originated,  under  Direct 
Supervision  of  H.  I>,  Hug  ten.  the  original 
Discoverer  mul  Distributor.  Genuine.  Uni¬ 
form  typss.  Karly  or  late.  Use  discretion. 


BECAUSE  it  gives  in  one  year  all 
the  benefits  the  common  clovers 
do  in  two.  Hubatn  has  become  “The 
World's  Greatest  New  Plant."  This 
Is  the  new  annual  white  sweet  clover. 
In  conjunction  with  The  DeGraff 
Food  Company  of  DeGraff. Ohio,  we 
have  grown  a  large  acreage.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  profit  in  1922  by 


PDFF  JAMPLE  OF  5EED  OF< 
JLKLL  THIS  WORDERFUl  ClOVFft^ 

V*e Ids  G  timer  as  morn  05  ofhv  elovgi  ^^  vy 
Cqivnt  tor  stock,  either  pas+ur*.^^M 
cw  hoi^  •  Palatable -Ver^  fiu- 
tntiouj  •  Drouth  re/ivtanG^ 
ftgjt  honeij  plant  Xnoxpr 
mater  qour 
produce  mor 
WQ.ITEX 


Fame  QfOWS 


11  growing  Hubara.  Seed  limited  and 

demand  great.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  on  this 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 

AMENTA  FARMS.  Amenia,  North  Dakota 


TRADE  V  MARK 

Your  name  and  address  on  e  post  card 
will  bring  you  this  valuable  book— this 
Guide  to  Better  Crops.  It  describes  the 
be9t  in  seeds— give*  cultural  directions 
—shows  how  Isbell  seeds  are  grown  and 
quotes  direct  prices.  It  is  on*  of  the 
most  helpful  catalogs  in  America.  And 
samples  showing  quality  of  Field  Seeds 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Send  today— I t’a  Free. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

6  I  0  Mechanic  SI.  (31)  Jackcon,  Mich 


r^YlONLY 

seed 


most  wondei- 
Mfl  K  >^?uldov<?i ■  eve*- dls- 
M^Tovei-cd -Therein  festvd 
heqrown  onuwher?*  * 
^^^>ecommjiuled  t>n farmers  edif- 
etc.  cPxe  /or  e?ootz,e/ T 

wWBAfia.OV££.  -MAT-  Vwfjpt 

ALABAMA  liUBAM  ClOVCR 

O  BOX  Ul  -  NtWBr.«N-^LA 


To  build  new  business  we  will  send 
you  m  trial  package  of  thin  Won¬ 
derful  Now  Tomato  and  our  big  1 

lai  ....  C..I  ..i  aj _ ,  “I 


i  i  *i  ia*-  end  Nursery  CataW, 
t*1)n  now  b>  plan,  plant  and  care  t or 
rxrjen.,  nd  t»«  ptIcm  aro  Iwu. 
then  ever,  s  oiyiuu  a  &eetiayiel4 
abundantly  the  tHedit  >V«3lta.F4ow- 
I  of  *  Uit*i  VoKcLaolra.  Write— f.-Je*  Mm, 
CO HtX>N  Wk 

I  *Y<V'A  >'r»rww 
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Removing  Paint  from  Canoe 

IIow  can  I  remove  the  paint  from  a 
canoe?  I  have  tried  scraping  and  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  paint  removers  recommended, 
hut  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  u.R. 

New  Jersey. 

Make  a  mixture  of  one-third  alcohol, 
denatured,  of  course,  one-third  acetone, 
and  one-third  benzine,  and  add  to  t his. 
warming  gently  by  putting  in  a  can  of 
hot  water,  not  on  the  stove,  about  five 
per  cent  of  yellow  beeswax.  When  cool, 
paint  it  on,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  scrape 
it  off.  It  should  bring  most  of  the  paint 
with  it,  but  canoe  paint  is  usually  put  on 
to  resist  coming  off.  so  you  may  have  to 
give  it  a  second  dose. 

Bluing  Gun  Barrel 

How  can  I  blue  and  bronze  gun  bar¬ 
rels?  H.  n. 

The  really  good  colors  are  put  on  by 
heat.  If  you  want  to  experiment  with 
dips,  here  are  two  from  a  well-known 
formulary  : 

Blue:  Make  a  14  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate,  (“hypo”),  and  add 


Renewing  Brass  Lacquer 

llow  can  I  replace  the  brass  lacquer 
on  the  iron  base  <»f  a  table  lamp? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  e.  m. 

We  do  not  think  that  you  can,  if  you 
care  anything  for  the  looks  of  the  job 
when  done.  Better  turn  it  over  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  Most,  lacquers  have  to  be 
baked  on.  anyway,  and  require  a  very 
clean  surface  to  start  on. 

Waterproofing  Shoes 

Will  yon  give  me  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  make  my  boys’  shoes 
waterproof?  E.  g. 

New  .lersey. 

Warm,  and  rub  in  plenty  of  a  heavy 
paraffin,  something  about  the  grade  of  a 
good  cup  grease.  Repeat  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals. 

Potassium  Bichromate  in  Gasoline 

Can  potassium  bichromate  he  added  to 
gasoline  in  a  gas  tank.  and.  if  so,  will  it 
produce  a  more  volatile  gasoline,  and  is 
there  any  danger  in  using  it?  n.  e.  o. 

It  can  certainly  be  added,  but  it  will 


!|l^$500 1°  $700  Pei*  Acre 

Growing  Strawberries 

riHRERE  is  Big  Money  in  Growing  StrnwtcrricB  when  strong, 

•  saev-i  -  healthy  plants  ore  net.  Our  plant*  grown  oo  New  Lund  on  (lio 

•  '  best  for  Big  Pitying  crops.  One  of  oar  varieties  tirougtd  growers 

/•.  4700  per  Acre  list  Spring.  It  will  tiny  you  hie  to  not. 

KEITH’S  NEW  LAND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  on  fresh  virgin  toll,  Ituvbu?  tcecwi  to  All  tb^NMurnl  riant  PVkkJ*  tb<*y  CAD 
We.  It, i  ff  are  as  full  of  Vico#  (.If#  r.t  N*h.r*cnt>  fifl  lli£*  'tronc.  howvily 

footed  |*!*J utn  t ><#y  *r«.  Irlurh  better  Uiasi  pliUiLi  >?ruwtl  oldacll.  TiK-y  Ore  junt  the 

•  bmri  that  will  Pea*  the*.*  1M*  tYo4tnl)|*4 :  rm)«- 

A  IJii'it  qnfPA  |l#y  from  u*  x*vd  yec  tnkn  tin  chanevx.  Wo  rrahunteo  our  |:?utiL»  lone 
»i  w  Blrotir,  hkaJUiy  ami  Tni*  to  Nilmu*  un»t  to  #»vo  you  rrn»r«> 

1 1181  >5  Itlfjnl  or  wr  refund  yemr  runm-jr.  Oar  Now  Land  plant*  nro  rrrtnmiy  thnbo-Ft 
ecu  cor.  Kir  an»j  ifnereMoo-i  to  rowih  you  In  ip-xmI  rrowirut  couifltiotl.  Wo  aiilp  tVrti  freshly 


—  J  *)  you  bill  an«J  gomMeof  to  ra$*zhyou  In  irvxxl  riroWifOt  COUutUt 
.  rior  dircvl  tn  ?*co  1  rcea  <rzr  Nuracfy .  KoULV  Cv«*it*«Arlns  Sltrawbor 
Sumuirr  omt  Fall  pi/orta  rwtlnlh*  SSnhavrMir  RCiiuir 

llrtvr  fruited  <T«*ry  r'.cnmirr  for  ever  five  itef*.'  Kalth'a  W*y» 

iaro  lulls  you  Low  to  »*rbo»Tlnir  Strawbnrrla*  raceeapfullv  -  K: 

pnT.J  vof)  f/e-t  our  tnz::  Cviurcnenira  you  pbin*  CfuW.  It  tilntnri'o  »nd 
ble  varieties  ofFlrawberric-.  ItaApberrlf**.  HJackbernea  nnd  other  email  Ji 

F.ITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  70O 


:  KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY, 


owirut  eoiidiUbti,  Wo  aliip  tViti  fr«hlj 

iflr.ff  Sttrawhr.fi  y  Plinul'tfkr  h«irrlfi»  nil 

avc  the  RCfiillnc  CvrrbcnrinK  VtfltOeA. 
Keith's  W»h  to  Bnrry  C*l- 

riuHuMv  -  U'm  freo  to  cu  Mom  era.  Wait 
t  iilntrjrna  nn<1  rlhAAthf  Mn*t  i*rg(f «t- 

oth«»r  email  jruici.  Il  s  V  REE. 

700  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Adapted  to 
Climate  and  Soil  '  |p| 

Isbell's  Bell  Brand  Clovers  0M  lb 
—red  or  alsikc— ore  the  pur- 
est  obtainable.  They  ere  all 
Northern-Grown — hardness  and  NA  \ 
adaptability  to  severe  climatic  Y> 
conditions  are  bred  into  them — the  result  of  43 
years  of  success  in  growing  seeds, 
rprr  Cimniac  of  »ny  field  seeds  to  show 
■  nCL  Oal.ipico  Qpniity  rent  on  request  with 
Isbell's  1322  Seed  Annual  Bit?  savings  on  sterling: 


How  delightful  it  is  to  have 
xt  usonaole  fruit  grown  in  your 
own  gulden,  freshly  picked  and 
served  in  your  own  home. 
L  Sttawbe tries  nnd  other  small 
fruits  are  easy  to  raise.  I'ro- 
erw  duce  quickly.  Kc*ep  you 
WH  healthy.  Make  you  pood 
PdS  money  easily.  Baldwin':!  Big 
<£  Berry"  Plant  Farms,  person¬ 
s'  ally  conducted  by  himself, 
produce  healthy,  northern 
grown,  new  ground  berry 
plants.  Standard  varieties  and 
everbearing  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
grape-.— all  well  known.  Packed 


S.  M.  ISBELL  Ik  COMPANY 
61#  Mechanic  St.  (3)  Jackson,  Mich. 


dug.  True  to  name.  The  money- 
making  kind. 

BALDWIN’S 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

.  Protects  you  and  assures  perlect 
y  satisfaction.  Baldwin  s  B;g  Berry 
*  Book,  chock-full  of  useful  intor- 
t nation  to  the  small  fruit-grower, 
serving  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Fruit  Growers  Guides,  is  ready  for 
you.  Tells  how  to  plant,  how  to 
grow,  how  to  care  for  and  properly 
markei  your  Iruit.  In  short,  tellr  you 
how  toroakcjisuccesaof  the  berry  bus- 
iness.Told  by  one  whoknows.  Known, 
tried  and  tested  varieties,  produced 
and  recommended  by  us.  Avoid  ex- 
penments  and  fadx.  Use  the  best. 
We  have  pi  uduced  this  year  n  won¬ 
derful  erctpnf  b»rry  plants.  Millions  of 
ttu  m.  Tho  demand  la  Hotiy  to  be  large. 
Place  vour  nril.  r  early.  VVe  eon  rave 
you  money.  Wo  will  plenro  you  or  pay 
you  bark .  We  want  you  ns  one  or  our 
ntktMl  etmtomcm.  You  need  the  profit. 
Tlie  world  needs  t  ho  fruit. 

Send  for  Baldwin'*  Borr  u  Book. 
Sanaa  day,  IVritn  Inuiyfit. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15  Bridgman,  Michigan 


describes  these  sorts  and  many  others.  It 
gives  as  much  information  about  berries 
and  berry  profits  a8  any  book  in  print, 
‘  and  supplies  valuable  cultural  instruct¬ 
ions.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  u 
free  copy— today 

SboiHd  K/u^Tskicn 
(Sox  0  0 


free 

V_  K  E 

and 


K  El  L  1-0  G  G’S 

Great  Cropf  of  I 

JRAWBERRIE 

*  and  How  to  Grow  Them  k 

THE  KELLOC O  WAV' 


Book 

G  S 

RRIE^k 

r  Them 


Write  nuiek  for  this  valuable  C8  page  bwik  of  straw¬ 
berry  information  and  art.  Written  by  America’s 
most  successful  ••Irawla  ri  y  grower.  Explains  how he 
makes  poor  soil  rich  without  manure  or  IVm  iIi/.t  and 
gives  his  secret*  for  growing  the  big  crops  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  strawberries  that  won  him  fame  am)  for¬ 
tune,  Pictures  in  colors  anti  tells  all  about  his  won¬ 
derful  new  Everbesm-f  that  won  I  be  ?!  ,000.  (JO  Cash 
Prize.  Shows  S4  pages  of  strawberries,  strawberry 
fields  and  gardens  in  natural  color.  Gives  30  tested 
recipes  for  making  tho  most  delicious  strawberry 
dainties.  Contains  nothing  but  proven  facts.  Gives 
you  the  benefit  of  more  than  40  years  of  successful 
strawberry  experience,  Betel  for  this  valuable  hook 
and  learn  how  easy  it  in  to  make  big  money  growing 
Kellogg  Strawberries  The  Kellogg  Way.  Worth  its 
weight  in  gold— costs  you  nothing.  JuBt  send  your 
name  and  address— a  postal  will  do,  TbebookiBl’REE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

BOX  483  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


an  equal  amount  of  ff  *(•  por  cent  solution 
of  lend  acetate,  in  water,  and  dip  the  per¬ 
fectly  bright  barrel. 

Bronze :  Sweet,  spirits  of  niter.  •>  ozs. : 
gum  benzoin  .  1  Vj  oz. ;  tincture  of  chloride 
of  irog.  ¥j  oz. ;  sulphate  of  copper.  Bj  oz, ; 
alcohol,  denatured.  ¥2  oz.  Mix  in  that 
order,  and  add  1  qi.  rain  water.  That  is 
las  given,  but  the  chances  are  that  tinc¬ 
ture  of  benzoin  should  be  used  instead  of 
the  pure  gum.  In  any  event,  better  ex¬ 
periment  first  on  a  worthless  barrel. 

Making  Wood  Acid 

How  is  acid  obtained  from  wood? 

New  York.  c.  F.  U 

By  heating  it  out  of  contact  with  air. 
To  make  it  pay,  there  must  be  a  large 
supply  of  “hard”  wood  available.  Such  a 
place  being  found,  large  iron  boxes,  called 
"retorts,"  are  put  up  on  brick  foundation 
and  connected  with  other  boxes,  where 
the  acid  is  picked  up.  There  are  several 
of  these  retorts,  so  that  only  one  need  be 
cooled  down  at  a  time.  The  sawed  wood 
is  put.  in,  the  retort  sealed,  and  heat  ap¬ 
plied.  The  first  one  has  to  be  heated  by 
a  wood  fire;  after  that  the  uucondensed 
gases  from  other  retorts  supply  enough 
heat.  The  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  gases, 
which  are  condensed  for  the  most  part, 
and  lime  is  used  to  unite  with  the  acid, 
which  is  called  “pyroligneous”  when 
crude,  and  acetic  when  purified.  Aside 
from  water,  the  other  liquids  are  mostly 
acetone  and  methyl,  or  “wood”  alcohol, 
though  there  is  considerable  "tar,  ’  of 
slight  value.  The  outfit  costs  a  large 
sum,  and  the  project  on  the  whole  is  only 
.iHpnctivu  to  1  nr  ire  concerns.* 


not  influence  the  action  of  the  engine  at 
all.  It  will  likely  clog  the  carburetor, 
ami  with  traces  of  water  it  will  pick  up, 
rust  a  hole  in  the  tank.  Keep  it  out. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to 
gasoline  To  improve  it,  except  some  better 
gasoline.  Ether  has  been  used,  but  is  said 
to  wear  ihe  engines.  You  can  probably 
make  your  best  gains  by  adjusting  the 
carburetor  so  as  to  run  on  as  thiu  a  mix- 
lure  as  you  can  as  soon  as  you  heat  up. 

Resilvering  Mirror 

1  have  a  mirror  that,  has  goue  bad. 
How  can  I  mix  quicksilver  to  put  on  the 
hack  of  it  to  repair  it?  iins.  f.  w. 

Essex  Co.,  X.  Y. 

You  can’t.  The  old  way  of  making 
mirrors  was  by  a  quicksilver-tin  amalgam, 
which  had  to  be  put  on  with  great  care 
by  skilled  workmen,  and  then  kept  under 
considerable  pressure  till  the  stuff  was 
set.  It  was  then  varnished  and  painted. 
The  modern  way  is  to  reduce  pure  silver 
mi  the  glass  chemically,  dry  and  varnish. 
We  printed  the  directions  for  this  a  while 
ago,  but  ibis  process  also  needs  some 
chemical  skill  and  quite  a  little  practice. 
If  the  glass  is  worth  it,  better  send  it  to 
a  professional. 

Discolored  Cistern  Water 

I  have  a  new  cistern,  just  built,  and 
also  have  had  the  house  newly  shingled 
with  cedar  shingles.  The  water  in  the 
cistern  coming  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
is  a  dark  brown  color,  and  is  foamy  when 
poured  from  one  pall  to  another.  Is  there 
any  way  of  changing  rhe  color,  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  foam?  G.  T,  L. 

Rhode  Island. 

Nothing,  but  keep  pumping  out  and 
throwing  it  away.  It  is  harmless  and.  if 
il  only  had  a  different  flavor,  that  amber, 
foamy  fluid  would  lie  far  more  popular. 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


Strawberry  Plants 

All  the  best  standard  and  evei-bearine  varieties. 
Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  yuur  money  refnudmi. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  lint  ore  yetting  uiir  1922 
n  jioleeale  prices.  tViiie  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

L.  A.  Partridge,  Maine. no  -  T  om  tOanl*-  mv  nanTil,.  t 
tei  than  wjuil  (your  Mch-i  rleed  eom|.riil,.rs  pm  out  at 
t  w  Ice  the  eosl.  '  Free  Catalog  C  S  HRDIIF.  Bo,  20.Shawell,  Md 


PREMIER  The  Besl  otAII  STRAWBERRIES 

CCOn  is  our  offer  tors  betterone.  Houle  me  nr  market. 
3v"U  Free  eafalog  nTI»  about  it  and  Xi!  oilier  kind 

THE  W.  F.  ALIEN  CO.,  72E.  Market  SI.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *'.5SSSSh,S~' 

M  S  PRYOR  R  F.  0  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  I*  LA  NITS 

Historv  ami  illustrated  book  give  a  II  details  about  most 
rigorous  tun  to  niitm,  productive  stool.-  now  gro..n 

Book  free.  Mayers  FliialNurstry.  Merrill.  Ytleliigan 


Pr  ices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better 
lhan  Progressive  ? 

Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17? 
30th  Annual  Catalog. 

C.  N.  Flantborgh  &  Son,  Jackion,  Micb. 


Has  beauty,  quality  and  i>ro- 
dm-ti  veiioSH  unequalled  by 
any  other  Raspbet  ry . 
Champion,  the  new  Everbearing 
Strawberry  has  a  record  of 
prodn'-lng  over  f.'OOll  worth  of 
Im  rlos  from  a  single  acre. 

■f  Cibson.oiirown  Introduction  of 
sevuial  years  baek.it  the  best 
.Tune  Strawberry  ever  gtotvn. 


Plants  That  Keep  Failh  —  for  Real  Success 

A  lieDsndab'e  stork  ol  superior  small  fmiis—  SU¬ 
PREMELY  T  A  STEF l'  I  STRA  WltERBIES; 
I  A  KGB.  LUSC  IOUS  KASPBERKIE  8; 
G I  ANT.  M  K  AT  V  BLACK  It  K  K  K  I  E  S; 
SPLKNDIO.  H  EAVILY  ROOTED  G  It  A  1’ESl 
GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS  ot  rain 
rinvor.  Listed  and  illUMiatod  in  lree  mtaloguoNo. 
JIU, sent  on  reQneet,  showing  n complete  assortment 
ol  berries,  garden  roots  fruit  trees,  loses,  hardy 
«*t<\  _ 

J.  T.  LOVETT  Bcs  1G2  Little  Silver,  N.J. 
For  ii  Years  »  Specialist  in  Perry  Culture. 


Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits” 


»:<  .-,0  IVr Thousand.  Uji  st tong. healthy  tr»uii*>iiiloiis 
hearing piant9  guaranies  Id y  crops  of  lannuis  herrles. 
Best  varieties  for  ml  kinds  of  soils.  Full  line  of  t!as|v 
berries.  Blackberries  Currant*  and  Asparagur.  Large 
Mock  of  extra  line  Grape  plants.  tiHEATLY  REPl  CEO 
PRICES.  1  inr  euslMntiv  »<<•  making  m>  tu  »lSuti  per  acre 
Iron,  small  tvutt*.  Ne»>  of  ji  1  cataU  g  free.  Write  today. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Dl  you  know  yew  or.iii ■  n  more  Ticaith.  plcnfiUTC  nnd 
pro  Tit  from  a  wirritu  ol  fituv 'iH-rr.  •  •  rhfin  Irom  nn.v  «•<  |  rial 
amount  cl  Taow  od  >m:t  jiIkoi  ?  Mv  beautiful  now  Cuttt* 
]ne,ii6  greets  yru  v  iih  n  tmiic-.  anti  lelle  you  soindbing 
about  ruirfelvet  uii1'  ♦  •  •  r  iavt-vni  a  location  where  Mii]  nnd 
cliiuutc’  -•<  ;  Vhtiv  |  v.  dii-*.  f.antf  ol  superior  quality  and 
Tcpulth  Y»  u  -mii  1  1  tun  v  t  N*  :ne‘  Superior  Quality 
Straw  hcriY  PianTfc. 

WHAT  IT  TELLS: 

It  t«ll«  How  to  lt*«M  »,cnt-ties»  bent  sdaptet)  tc  your  soil  nnd 
noedfi.  How  to  1, rv|. art  tr  i  veil  for  vinnlilTK  -  When  to  plant.  The* 
diff  s-ront  yr  filial  I  (>ub  urowiitf  How  to  plant.  Howto 

ran  for  tbi  patrli  lion  lt»  nick  and  market  the  fruit  so  as  to 
obtain  Hie  hiichest  inic#.^  How  U>  rutirw  th«*  pnUsb.  It  is  a  Fruit 
Growt  r  «  Guido  and  whether  you  I  iy  your  plantn  from  ua  or  not 
you  will  need  this  helpful  book—  Novins'  *S»jot*e**  with  Small 
Frails.  ”  Scrnifor  your  ropy  to-rfay  A  postal  will  briny  it. 

NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  ana  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


.  Fresh  dug.  direct  f  run  St'BfKKT  ti  you 


Fencli.  A|, 1 ...  I  i-iu.  I'lui.i  Cli.-rry. 

Q"jii,  1 .  A|  ;  '-.u '!  ict.  n-'.  M mi u *  I  *  j’tj 
..  rry.  lid.-kt.ci  fv.  Ho  - 1  In  riy.  I  **’  Of 
Jlew'l.env,  in  ,  I  ■  .  Ctirnnu. 

Rhuburii.  As  |u.  is  g  11*  plstd*. 

Grn ef  ,  in.  -  ..tc.  *.'.#rte  trees.  I.  v  e  ruret* ns.  ShrtilM*, 

K.„. Priv.r  lleciktag.  etc  Ourl  KFE  CATALOG  gives 
|ir  .•(*.  M  scrip  ".tit.  illuMn  tlons.  nnd  complete  pluntiug 
nnd  culture  ,n-ti  uct.i'ns.  Write  todny. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyviile,  Del. 


Cj  Sr  C.'  I 
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A  Glimpse 

We  have  not  bad  as  much  snow  as 
usual  this  Winter,  but  it  is  coming  now. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  picture  shown  above.  Here  is  enough 
snow  to  satisfy  anyone.  This  picture  was 
taken  in  the  C’atskill  Mountains,  the  team 
being  owned  by  George  Peekliam.  They 
are  hauling  out  wood  for  fuel.  Some  of 
our  readers  are  now  sitting  under  palm 


of  Winter 

or  orange  trees  in  Florida,  fanning  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  get  a  bit  of  breeze. 
They  will  notice  these  snow-covered  trees 
with  interest,  and  perhaps  be  thankful 
that  they  have  escaped  the  frost  and 
snow.  Yet  they  miss  something,  after  all; 
the  pinch  and  glow  which  Jack  Frost 
brings  to  healthy  flesh  and  blood. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 
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When  $25  Down  Will  Send  You 
The  Lighting  Plant  That’s 
Simple  as  a  One-Cylinder  Ford? 


WHAT  farmer  actually  wants  to  go  along  still  on  the 
oil-lamp  basis? 

Who  really  wauls  to  continue  the  work  and  the  expense 
■ — and  the  risk — of  using  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns — for¬ 
ever  cleaning,  trimming,  filling  them?  And,  even  then,  to 
spend  the  night  hours  in  eye-straining  dimness? 

Or  who,  from  choice,  wants  to  g<>  on  doing  every  toilsome 
farm  task — milking,  separating,  churning,  carrying  water, 
grinding  feed,  sawing  wood,  sharpening  tools,  washing 
clothes,  etc.,  etc. — by  slow,  expensive,  old-fashioned,  hand 
methods? 

It’s  all  so  behind  the  times — and  so  unnecessary. 

The  simple  decision  now  to  make  a  small  initial  payment 
— only  $25 — on  a  Columbian  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plant,  can  lift  you  out  of  the  oil-lamp  class,  and  in  so  doing, 
bring  about  one  of  the  biggest  events  that  ever  came  into 
your  life  on  the  farm. 

“  Simple  at  a  One-Cylinder  Ford  ” 

Imagine  a  Ford  with  onhj  one  cylinder.  Not  much  trouble 
to  operate  or  care  for — do  you  rhink.  The  Columbian  may 
truthfully  be  likened  to  a  one-cylinder  Ford  engine — running 
along  steadily  year  in,  year  out.  seldom  out  of  order,  quickl- 
repaired  if  need  be— 
even  using  Ford  re¬ 
pair  parts. 

“How  Long  Should 
a  Ford  Last?” 

If  you  were  to  take 
a  Ford  out  only  three 
times  a  week,  for  a 
two-hour  drive,  over  a 
joltless  road ,  how  long 
would  it  last?  Why 
y  o  u  r  grandchildren 
would  be  willing  it,  to 
their  grandchildren. 

That  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  long 
your  Columbian  will 
last,  with  .iust  the 
usual  care.  When  you 
buy  a  Columbian  you 
buy  for  a  lifetime. 

Is  a  Ford  Expensive 
to  Run  ? 

Well,  hardly  -when 
you  stop  to  think  of 
the  five  million  or  so 
Fords  in  use  today. 

Neither  is  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  expensive  to 
operate.  Twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  your  time  and 
a  few  cents’  worth  of 
kerosene  per  week 
keeps  it  going.  Less 
kerosene  than  you  use 
for  your  oil  lamps. 

And  as  for  repair 
expense — !  Why,  sup¬ 
pose  year  after  next 
you  have  to  get  a  new 
set  of  piston  rings. 

You  simply  run  to 


any  Ford  parts  dealer  and  get  a  set  of  Ford  rings-.  That’s 
45c,  as  against  about  $1.K0  you  would  probably  pay  if  you 
ordered  rings  from  a  lighting  plant  maker.  Or.  lake  a  pis¬ 
ton — $1,25,  as  against  perhaps  $7  or  more.  You  save  the 
overhead  of  the  manufacturer  who  makes  ids  own  parts. 

And  because  only  the  best  of  materials-  are  used  in  Ford 
parts,  you  are  always  sure  of  what  you  are  buying. 

Spend  Your  Money  Knowingly 

We  want  you  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  Colum¬ 
bian  Electric  Light  and  Power  before  yon  spent  a  cent  of 
your  money.  We  want  you  to  know  why  it  is  different,  how 
it  is  different,  and  why  it  can  give  you  service  as  long  as 
you  live. 

12  Questions  You  Want  Answered 

You  can  know  everything  that  is  necessary  to  know  about 
any  light  and  power  plant  by  asking  twelve  simple  questions. 
These  twelve  questions  cover  every  point  that  matters.  Some 
of  these  questions  you’ll  think  of  right  off  the  bat.  But, 
probably  not  all  of  them.  We  have  put  all  of  these  questions 
into  a  booklet,  which  wo  call 

“How  to  Judge  a  Light 
and  Power  Plant” 

A nd  after  each  ques¬ 
tion  we  put  our  ans¬ 
wer  as  applied  to  the 
Columbian.  All  you 
need  do  to  get  a  com¬ 
plete  picture,  is  to 
compare  our  answers 
with  th<  se  given  to 
the  -ante  questions  re¬ 
garding  .any  other 
plants  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in.  You’ll  want 
to  know,  for  example. 

"Flow  manv  lights 
Will  it  run?” 

“Flow  much  power 
will  it  give?” 

“How  do  I  operate 
it?” 

Our  answers  to  these 
and  all  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  are  going  to  in¬ 
terest  you.  You’ll  ne 
in  teres  nnl  in  finding 
out  why  the  Colum¬ 
bian  always  gives  all 
the  light,  and  power 
you  need — how  care¬ 
fully  its  capacity  has 
been  determined  upon. 

You’ll  want  to  know 
why  it’s  so  simple  to 
operate ; 

Why  it’s  so  cheap 
to  operate; 

Why  it  will  last  so 
long ; 

Why,  on  the  basis 
of  capacity,  it’s  the 
lowest  -  priced  plant 
sold  today. 


Columbian  Electric 

C.Y.C.  MODEL 


Light  &  Power 

“Simple  as  a  One-Cylinder  Ford” 


EXCLUSIVE  COLUMBIAN  DISTRIBUTORS 


Suffolk,  Nassau.  Queens  and  Richmond  Counties: 
COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 
Littlefield  Alger  Co..  Rockville  Center.  N.  T. 


Herkimer.  Oneida.  Jefferson.  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence. 
Franklin  Mini  Oswego  Counties: 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO 
W.  H.  McDowell,  Waddlngton,  N.  Y. 


Erie.  Cattaragup.  Chauiautiua  Counties.  N.  Y..  sad 
Warren  and  McKean  Counties.  Pa  : 

COLl  MHI  \\  FARM  LIGHT  <  O 
C.  0.  F.  Larkin,  Salamanca  X.  Y. 


Northumberland.  Luzerne.  Mon  roe.  Montour.  Lack¬ 
awanna.  Pike,  c’nluiutia,  Wayne  Counties.  Pa., 
and  Sussex  County.  N.  J. : 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO 
A.  T.  Kintncr.  Diugman'a  Ferry.  Pa. 


Westchester.  Rockland.  Orange.  Sullivan.  Ulster, 
Dutchess  and  Putnam  Comities: 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

Highlands  Electric  Co..  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Onondaga.  Cayuga,  Madison,  Cortland.  Broome, 
Tioga.  Chenango  Counties.  N.  1’..  and  Slisquo-  ' 
hanna  County.  P.I.: 

COH  MBI  VN  FARM  LIGHT  CO 
T.  Boynton  Peek.  Binghamton.  X.  \ . 

Clinton,  Centre.  Snyder.  Huntingdon.  Juniata. 
Union  and  Mtltlkn  Counties 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

Centre  County  Electric il  Construction  Co..  Milos- 
burg.  Pa 

Seneca.  Allegany.  Chemung,  Ontario,  Steuben, 
Schuyler.  Yates  and  Tompkins  Counties: 
COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

V.  G.  Converse,  Ithaca.  N  Y. 


Mercer.  Ocean.  Atlantic.  Salem,  Middlesex,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Camden.  Cumberland.  Monmouth,  Capo 
May.  Gloucester  Counties: 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

Carl  A.  Tappert.  Atco.  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Greene.  Columbia  Rensselaer,  Albany, 
Scoharip  and  Otsego  Counties: 

COl.t  Mill  AN  FARM  LIGHT  CO 
F.  C.  Clark.  Hudson.  N  V 

Schuylkill.  Northampton,  Carbon  Berks,  Puck*, 
Montgomery.  Lehigh  and  Lebanon  Counties: 
COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

Albert  Grimshaw.  Bristol.  Pa. 

Fairfield,  Litchfield.  New  Haven.  Hartford.  New 
London  Middlesex.  Windham.  Tolland  Counties. 
Conn,  aud  Berkshire  Hampshire.  Franklin  and 
Hampden  Counties.  Mass  : 

COLUMBIAN  FARM  LIGHT  CO. 

W.  LeBuy  Kill-hum,  A.  C.  Chippendale, 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 


X.  B. — A  few  territories  not  included  above  may  still  be  available  when  this  page  is  published.  A  live  wire,  capable  of  organizing  and 
handling  a  sales  force,  covering  S  to  10  counties,  and  having  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  can  build  a  yearly  iucome  of  $12,000  or  more.  Wire 
your  application  if  interested. 


For  the  Man  Who 
Likes  Figures 

The  following  specifications  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Light  and  Power  Plant  give  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  In  looking  them  over,  remember  your 
Ford — note  how  simply  the  engine  is  planned 
and  constructed,  how  easy  it  is  to  keep 
going. 

ENGINE 

Vertical,  single  cylinder,  water  cooled, 
4  cycle.  bore,  4"  stroke.  4  H.P.  Fitted 

with  power  pulley.  Height  22".  Base  32x22" 
over  all.  Weight  42."  lbs. 

Crankshaft — 1 V4"  nickel  steel. 

Camshaft — %"  finished  machine  steel, 
hardened  and  ground. 

•Main  Bearings — Babbitt  lined. 

•Tinier  Gears— Steel,  spiral  teeth. 

•Valves — l'i"  with  hardened  steel  stems. 

•Valve  Springs. 

•Valve  Spring  Clips. 

•Valve  Guides. 

•Valve  Push  Hods. 

•Valve  Push  Rod  Bushings. 

Cylinder — Highest  grade  semi-steel. 

•Piston — gray  iron — 3  rings. 

•Piston  Kings — Highest  grade  grav  iron, 
lapped  joint. 

•Piston  Pin — Machine  steel,  hardened  and 
ground. 

•Connecting  Rod — Steel  drop  forging. 

Timer — Adjustable,  mounted  on  extended 
camshaft. 

Flywheel — Enclosed  In  generator  frame, 
fan  blades  east  on  to  cool  generator. 

Cylinder  Head — Easily  removable  for  in¬ 
spection  and  cleaning. 

Crank  Case — Horizontally  split  on  center 
line  of  r-rnnkshaft. 

Oil  Gauge — Tw«  pet-cocks,  high  and  low 
level. 

Lubrication — Crank  case  splash  to  all 
bearing-  and  moving  parts, 

GENERATOR 

Full  l\j  K.W.  (1500  watts)  40  volt,  direct 
current.  hall  bearing: ,  direct  connected, 
A.  I.  E.  E.  Standard. 

BATTERY 

16  cell,  32  volt.  Prest-O-Lite  sealed  glass 
jar  type.  12s  Ampere  Hour,  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  isolated  lighting  plant  service. 


*  Working  parti  interchangeable  with 
Ford  Engine  part*. 


Money  Making 
Opportunities 

For  Salesmen  and  Ambitious 
Farm  Boys 

In  reading  this  page,  aren't  you  struck 
with  the  selling  possibilities  of  a  lighting 
plant  that's  "simple  as  a  one-cylinder 
Ford''?  The  Columbian  is  here  because  it's 
needed — and  it's  here  to  stay!  To  men  who 
have  initiative,  selliug  instinct,  and  a  small 
amount  ofi  capital,  opportunity  is  offered  to 
obtain  county  sales  rights  for  the  Columbian. 
Chance  to  earn  upwards  of  $2,000  per  year 
conducting  business  from  your  own  borne. 
Opportunity  unlimited  for  the  man  who  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  knows  what 
it  means  after  years  of  oil  lamp  nights  to 
suddenly  have  Columbian  Electric  Light  and 
Power.  Apply,  giving  county  desired  and 
reasons  why  you  believe  you're  the  man,  to 

SALES  MANACER.  LIGHT  PLANT  DEPT. 
Coulmbian  Bronz,  Corp..  S26  Fifth  Are..  New  York  City 


Send  For 
This 

Booklet 
Today 

Don't  put  off  hav¬ 
ing  electric  light 
ami  p  9  vv  e  r  any 
longer.  At  all 
c\eut$.  don’t  put 
off  having  the  val¬ 
uable  helpful  information  this  free 
booklet  contains — some  of  it  has  never 
before  appeared  in  any  book  on  farm 
lighting.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now — 
before  you  have  a  chance  to  forget. 
Don't  put  it  off. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  -------- 

COLUMBIAN  BRONZE  CORP., 

526  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “How  to 
Judge  a  Light  and  Power  Plant.”  with 
full  information  about  the  Columbian  and 
our  offer  to  ship  me  a  plant  on  a  first 
payment  of  only  $25. 

Name . 


P.  O. 


County. 


State. 
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New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week 

(Continued  from  Page  4H4) 

for  improving  stock,  studying  the  causes 
of  the  so-called  disappearing  disease,  and 
particularly  for  learning  whflt  part  is 
played  by  bees  in  poll  turning  fruit  blos¬ 
soms. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — That 
the  Gypsy  moth  and  Japanese  beetle  have 
not  yet  surrendered  their  forces  was 
brought  out  by  Dr.  T.  .T.  lleadlee.  State 
'N  entomologist,  in  bis  annual  report  before 

nv  the  state  Agricultural  convention,  Prqg- 

ress  is  being  made  in  the  control  of  both 
“bugs,”  but  the  tight  is  only  begun.  The 
Jfr  difficulty  with  the  Japanese  beetle  seems  to 

W  he  in  finding  a  poison  which  will  kill  him 

before  he  gets  a  stomach  aehe  and  stops 
of  bis  own  accord.  Dr.  Iledlec  says  that 
this  pest  is  spreading  at  the  rate  of  10 
I  to  15  miles  a  year.  As  for  the  Gypsy 

f  moth,  an  encouraging  rednetiou  in  the 

number  of  egg  masses  has  been  noted  this 
year,  and  if  the  appropriation  can  be 
kept  up.  the  moth  can  be  exterminated. 
If  no  tight  is  made.  New  Jersey  will  find 
herself  facing  what  Connecticut  had  to 
face,  infestation  over  the  entire  State, 
and  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  m'llion 
dollars  necessary  to  tight  it.  New  Jersey 
seems  to  be  afflicted  with  about  tlm  usual 
quota  of  new  plant,  diseases,  according  to 
Dr.  Mel  T.  Gook,  plant  pathologist.  Xu 
European  potato  wart  yet  and  no  serious 
disease  of  ornamental  trees  are  two  things 
to  he  thankful  for.  while  new  diseases 
of  asparagus  and  rhubarb  have  appeared 
to  make  life  interesting  for  tbe  plant 
pathologist. 

Consider  the  Child  rex.  —  ‘‘Practi¬ 
cally  JO  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  found 
in  children  from.  5  to  It!  years  of  age  is 
caused  b.v  tuberculosis  in  the  cows  from 
which  their  milk  is  obtained.”  was  the 
claim  of  Dr.  .T.  IT.  McNeil,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Anlmnl  Industry.'  when  report¬ 
ing  his  work  on  tbe  tuberculin-testing  of 
herds.  There  are  551  fully  accredited  herds 
in  the  State,  comprising  I.7J0  animals, 
with  50  herds  on  the  waiting  list.  Among 
the  interesting  points  brought  out  in  a 
condensed  report  by  N.  B.  Weiss,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  the  fact 
that  the  total  production  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  New  Jersey  in  1021  was  less  than 
in  1020,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  fruit 
and  potatoes.  Cranberries  were  tbe  only 
crop  that  increased  in  value,  and  peaches 
slumped  70  per  cent.  I.  N. 


Why  not  Let  us 
Do  Your 
Fur  Tanning*  ?  - 

Cowhides  and  Horse  hides  made 
into  Coats,  Robes  and  Rug*.  The  ^ 
trimmings  made  into  Gloves.  Mitt- 
ens  and  Caps.  Calf  skins  made  into 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Mittens, 

Vests,  Cnp9  and  Rubs.  Dor  skins 
into  Rugs.  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

Coon,  Fox,  Skunk.  Mink,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  into  Scarf n,  Mnlfs,  Stoles, 
Chokers,  etc.  -  any  kind  of  garment  ■ 
made  from  any  kind  of  skin  suitabj 
to  tbe  purpose. 

32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 
Shows  styles  tuid  price-  on  all  the  ■ 
above  work.  Also  illustrations  and  ■ 

S rices  on  taxidermy  wnrk.  Shows  ■ 
ow  to  select,  prepare  and  ship  ^ 
Hide#  and  Ears.  Send  your  name 
for  this  free  booklet  today. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.  We  i 
674  We»t  Avenue.  Rochester.  M.  Y.Poul 


HELD’S  GUARANTEED  PARENT  STRAIN 


Send  your 
name — I'll 
send  you  a 


.  V  This  new  annual  white  sweet 
•/  clover  does  more  good  than  any 
M  crop  I  know — improves  the  soil,  fine  green 
f  manure,  abundant  hay  crop  and  can't  be 
1  beat  for  quick  green  pasture.  In  short, 
IT  DOES  IN  ONE  YEAR  WHAT  ) 
OTHER  CLOVERS  DO  IN  TWO  j 
The  seed's  worth  money,  too.  One  custo—  I 
mer  raised  $21,000  worth  ^  TlnA  J 
of  seed  on  25  acre*  lastrj  i^t-'-2-  \  M 

_ _  O*.  J  L«v**  . —  J  \ 


Id  have  paid  $1000  for  this  book 

you  get  it  free 


won 


and  I  ll  tell  you  all  about! 
it,  quote  you  my  lowest  price' 


and  give  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE.' 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co., 
iBox  5026  Shenandoah,  la. 


"With  the  best  known  remei 

George  Washington,  the  farmer, 

blight  on  his  Mt.  Vernon  acres. 

there  w  as  no  Pyrox  then.  There 

today. 

* 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  P 
and  this  we  prove  in  the  PYROX 
hook.  It  contains  the  authoritative  knowledge  of 
23  years  in  the  business  of  killing  BUGS  and 
nre  veil  tine  BLIGHT.  IT’S  FREE  for  the  cost  of 


uj.Li.i.!Jii.iLi  i.i  i.i.i1iiiii.i.i.iuiiii.i,iiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiHiiiiii:iii:i 

EMPIRE  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  115-4  0 

Hue  of  l he  beyt  in  Kurin  Ttiircmi  tests  all  over 
N.  Y.  State. 

CORNELL  No.  1 1  SEED  CORN 

0EVEL0PCD  indDSno  by  C0UIG*  SPECIALISTS 

Heaviest  yield  it  of  total  nutrients  for  silage. 
Sureit  maturing  of  «k  ut  varieties  for  grain. 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

FINE  TYPE,  HEALTHY,  VIGOROUS  STRAIN 

Fi  ve  from  K  ill  roll,  mosaic,  blackleg,  blight 
i  uf,  etc. 

Write  tor  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R2.  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Root  Cellar 

Our  experience  may  be  of  some  benefit 
to  W.  F,  II.,  page  44.  We  have  done 
considerable  concrete  work  on  our  place, 
including  a  root  cellar,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  last  Fall.  The  cellar  was  built 
under  our  porch,  with  a  hole  knocked 
through  tbe  bouse  foundation  and  a  door 
constructed,  thus  making  an  entrance  to 
the  basement.  The  mold  was  made  flush 
with  I  lie  inside  porel)  sill,  and  the  outside 
mold  was  left  about  1  *•>  in.  from  the  out¬ 
side  wall.  In  order  to  get  the  concrete, 
which  was  mixed  one  part  cement.  21-. 
torpedo  sand,  and  five  parts  crushed  stone, 
into  this  narrow  space,  it  was  necessary 
to  mix  it  very  wet  and  pour  it  in.  The 
walls  are  0  in.  thick. 

When  the  mold  was  removed,  which 
was  in  about  two  days,  the  walls  were 
plastered  on  tin*  outside  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  hydrated  lime,  one  part  cement 
and  six  parts  fine  sand  tplasteriug  sand). 
This  should  be  mixed  just  stiff  enough  so 
lhat  it  can  easily  he  applied  with  a  mush¬ 
ing  trowel.  The  next  day  the  walls  were 
painted  with  cement  and  water,  mixed  to 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  an  I 
applied  with  an  old  paint  brush.  In  a 
day  or  two  this  was  followed  by  another 
nain ting.  Wo  have  never  had  so  much 
rain  in  years  as  this  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
’lie  walls  never  leaked  a  drop. 

Illinois.  vrcTOR  c.  Thomas. 


If  Your  Dealer  <Joes  not  handle 


W rite  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Two-year-old  ^elected  roots.  Guaranteed  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.  Will  not  sell  over  UOO  lo  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  North.  You  ran  easily  vaise  yonr  own. 
Wtite  for  information. 

CHEROKF.E  FARMS  Monticello.  Florida 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

i  alibnge  plants.  Strawberry,  Itlaokberry  and  ltuspber- 
r>  plants  Onl.  Privet.  Khunarb  roots.  <  atalogue  free. 
M.N.  BOEQO  Bo»  193  Vinel»nd,  N.  J. 


snd  Ajiiager  Strains.  Danish 
■  Cabbage  Seed  from  select. 

C.  J.  STAfFORO.  tnu  3,  Corll.nd,  N  Y 


For  Sale  I.X.L 


VEGETkBLF  SEEDS.  BUIBS.  ROOTS, 
mi  STRAWBERRY,  V  E  ft  E  T  «  B  l  E  ANfl 
HA  A  in  Itnn"  AT,  UurlKjr,  llrlniun 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOWARD  li.  King., I  them  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad 
dress  the  Introducer  t'.  B,  CHATHAM,  North  Stunlntrton.  Conn, 


Cutting  Out  Elders  and  Alders 

The  question  of  11.  I..  1...  on  page  000, 
as  to  when  to  cut  alder  bushes,  brings  to 
my  mind  a  story  concerning  elder  bushes 
which  may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile 
among  some  of  yonr  many  readers.  It 
happened  many  years  ago.  before  the 
Shore  Line  Division  of  the  X.  Y..  N.  II. 
&  II.  It.  R.  was  in  operation,  and  the 
only  means  of  travel  to  and  from  our 
town  was  by  stage  cr.dcli.  An  elder  of 
the  church  came  here  and  preached  one 
Sunday,  and  on  the  following  morning 
took  the  stage  for  New  Haven,  The 
story  has  it  l bat  it  was  a  bright,  beautiful 
Summer  morning,  and  be  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  tbe  driver.  The  driver  was 
a  typical  New  Englander  of  bis  day.  un¬ 
communicative,  taciturn  and  given  to 
making  rather  dry  remarks.  After  sev¬ 
eral  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  elder 
to  engage  the  driver  in  conversation  he 
at  last  said  to  him:  “I  am  an  elder.” 
"An  elder?”  said  the  driver  almost  con¬ 
temptuously.  "Yes,”  replied  the  good 
man,  "I  am  an  elder  in  the  church.  I 
preached  in  Guilford  yesterday.”  •'Well,” 
said  the  driver,  "I  don’t  know  what  elders 
are  in  churches.,  but  they’re  cussed  things 
in  land.”  Thai  driver  said  more  in  that 
one  sentence  Ilian  some  men  have  said 
who  have  written  a  book.  This  story 
was  told  to  me  by  my  father. 

I  would  say  to  II.  L.  L.  that  I  once 
had  an  elder  growing  by  tbe  side  of  a 
fence  in  tin:  best  field  I  bad  which  T  cut 
regularly  every  Fall,  but  with  no  success 
in  checking  ils  growth.  Finally  one  day 
I  put  one  end  of  a  chain  around  it  and 
hitched  the  other  end  to  a  pair  of  oxen 
and  took  Mr.  Elder  out,  and  he  hasn’t 
been  back  since.  WILLIAM  I..  STONE. 

Connecticut. 


Good  Stock,  Low  Prices 
Free  Catalogue. 
-  Beverly.  Ohio 


>ple  ami  Peach  Trees 

TCHELLS'  NURSERY 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


aris  Clovers 


1  his  oUU-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 


Write  For 

CATALOG 


.  If  yea  believe  in  good  seed,  sow  Hoffman’s  Clovers.  They 
K?  are  cleaned  dean  free  from  foul  seeds — tested — soundest 
iZ7  germination.  Ask  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 

Seed  Oats — Corn — Potatoes 

Sever,  kinds  of  Oats — “Shadeland  Climax  "  is  wonderful 
variety.  Bright— sound — heavy  seed-  42  to  44  lbs.  to 
stroked  bushel.  Has  yielded  107  bu  per  acre.  Special  Ensi¬ 
lage  con  -al-i  many  husking  types.  Maine-grown  Potatoes.  All 
other  Farm  Feeds  in  highest  qualities.  Send  for  Catalog  today. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


It  gives  in  detail 
valusblepojnteraon 
all  Farm  Seeds.  A 
real  help  to  begin¬ 
ners  with  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Bean#,  All 
Clover*,  and  many 
other  iield  crops. 


■  ] branches  ot 

If  'y-SM  The  USEFUL 
>45-==—"  ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

we  have  been  supplying  tree-  ami  plants  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century :  anti  we 
number  by  thousands  the  ever-increasing  list  of  our  friends  and  pal  runs,  Catalogs  free  upon 
request.  T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  P.O.Box  No.  110,  Perry,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 


OAT *,  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  POTATOES  New 

varieties,  fremendiue  yleldere,  licet  ^utility. 
G.  A.  READ  R.<,C  I  Exp.  Farms.  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  today.  Est.  1877. 

CA  Ll/H  NUHSICKI IIS  Petty  (Lake  County)  Ohio 


GREEN  Mountains 

Certified  fiy  GrauKy  Feed  P<  <&tc  Astoriation.  Fur  prices 

write  J  T.  JOHNSTON,  614  SL,  t  niton,  N«w  J#rk 


GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREES 

Prices  reduced.  CAMDEN  NURSERIES,  Camden.  Delaware 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CAT 
A  Friend  of  the  Cat 

Horne  of  your  readers  ask  about  getting 
rid  of  rats.  One  Fall  I  tilled  barn  floor 
full  of  State  corn,  and  did  not  busk  it 
out  until  Kpring.  Result,  i  found  t  had 
between  20  and  10  rats,  and  they  would 
••at  into  anything  left  in  either  barn  in 
broad  daylight.  That  Spring  I  raised  up 
a  family  of  kittens,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  old  eats  and  a  steel  trap  in  the  meal 
box,  they  soon  disappeared,  and  I  haven’t 
seen  a  rat  track  in  six  months.  It  will 
always  he  necessary  to  keep  at  least  two 
cats  at  barn,  as  then  you  can  pile  up 
grain  iu  hags  without  loss.  If  I  bad  a  lot 
of  rats,  I  should  borrow  at  least  eight 
eats,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  to  keep  them 
long,  either.  L.  G.  mint  urn. 

New  York. 


No  Use  for  a  Cat 

I  read  the  article  on  “Rat  Diseases  and 
Fats,1’  by  E.  L.  T.  I  think  it  was  Mark 
Twain  who  said  difference  of  opinion  was 
a  good  filing — it  makes  horse-racing  pos¬ 
sible.  The  neighbor  who  lost  12  cats 
shorn!  be  punished  by  having  ull  of  them 
come  back,  each  with  his  nine  Lives,  and  he 
be  obliged  to  keep  them  all  so  well  fed  that 
they  would  not  catch  birds.  Wo  try  to 
make  our  place  attractive  for  the  birds, 
but  are  kept,  busy  continually  chasing 
away  cats — two  or  three  cals  for  each 
bird.  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  would  like 
to  shoot  two  or  three  eats  and  hang  them 
up  to  scare  the  others  away,  as  we  used 
to  do  with  crows.  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  of  killing  a  neighbor’s  cat  without 
having  the  neighbor  feel  offended  over  it 
Wo  had  five  nests  destroyed  last  year, 
or  the  mother  bird  killed.  We  sec  no 
reason  why  a  cat  should  not  be  faxed  and 
a  license  required,  the  same  as  a  dog. 
Personally,  I  believe  cats  destroy  more 
song  birds  than  any  other  one  enemy 
they  have.  G.  V. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 


For  Every  Purpose  and  Price 


n  rings  Quay-Norris  Piston  Ring  line,  you  can  now 
ey  will  secure  for  your  gas  engines  complete  McQuay- 
mcouay-nopris  Norris-made  Piston,  Piston  Pin  and 
WAINWRIGHT  Piston  Ring  equipment. 

PISTONS  &  PINS  Send  for  Free  Booklet  —  a  valuable  ex- 

S  planation  of  the  relationship  of  piston 

rings  to  gas  engine  operation.  Address 
o  Dept.  A  R. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co,.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

— 1  Canadian  factory  McQuay  Norris  Mfg-  Co.  of 

'"’""lada,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Canada 

P  —  Snap  Rings  —  of  the 

ced,  highest  grade.  Raised 

ring  above  the  ordinary  level 

>ved  of  “bulk”  rings  by  the 

the  care  and  uniform  accu- 

de-  racy  of  McQuay-Norris 

>ved  manufacturing  meth- 

and  ods.  Packed  twelve  rings 

eats  to  the  carton — and  rolled 

t  in-  in  waxed  paper  which 

with  preserves  them  from 

top  rust  and  breakage. 


$1  SupcrcijC — to 
I  control  oil.  Its 
In*nada  special  reser- 
$1.25  voircollectsex- 
cess  oil  from  the  cylinder 
wall  on  each  down  stroke, 
emptying  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Install  one  in  top  groove, 
regardless  of  which  com¬ 
pression  rings  are  used 
in  lower  grooves. 


4j  4  OC  — for 

***  I  ^  J  greatest  power. 

In*nada  Prreve,ntS  loss 
$l.so  ofgasbymeans 
of  its  exclusive  two-piece 
design,  which  creates 
even  outward  expansion 
all  around  the  ring,  thus 
maintaining  equal  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  cylinder 
wall.  Always  install  with 
one  ■Superoyt  Ring  in  the 
top  groove. 


Do  Birds  Destroy  Vermin? 

I  notice  that  some  professor  (he  must 
have  been  a  professor)  in  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  has  learned  that  a 
barn  owl  is  equal  to  a  dozen  cars  .as  ,a 
rat  and  mull  sc  destroyer.  Exact,  state¬ 
ments  Of  this  kind,  especially  from  scien¬ 
tific  sources,  are  interest  ing,  and  this 
would  he  far  more  interesting  if  we  could 
know  how  the  problem  was  solved  and  the 
solution  arrived  at. 

For  sixty-odd  years  as  a  fanner  ( not 
counting  uiy  childhood)  I  have  been  an 
interested  observer  of  cats,  rats,  and  mice. 
I  have  noticed  that  when  our  one  or  two 
oats  were  out  of  commission,  the  rats  and 
mice  increased  to  a  point  where  it  was 
unendurable.  At  Stub  times  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  cals  would  learn  where  there  was 
good  hunting  and  drop  in  occasionally, 
t  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many 
barn  owls  we  have  hod  at  any  time.  nor. 
being  nocturnal  in  my  habits,  but  to  the 
observation  of  a  layman  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crop  of  rats  and  mice. 
From  what  I  know  I  should  hesitate  long 
to  go  into  the  breeding  of  barn  owls  to 
rid  my  plate  of  these  vermin. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  lot  of  bird- 
lovers.  together  with  a  few  scientific  gen¬ 
tlemen,  have  become  bird  maniacs.  If  the 
head  and  ears  of  old  Tubby  appear  above 
the  grass  down  in  the  meadow,  they  jump 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  she  is  watching  for 
a  flock  of  quail,  whereas,  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
i  I  ha  to  to  be  so  accurate,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessors  drive  me  to  it)  she  is  hunting  her 
favorite  game,  the  field  mouse,  which  is 
now.  thanks  to  the  eat-phobists.  becoming 
a  serious  menace  to  farm  crops.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  crow,  in  destroying 
nests  of  eggs  and  young  birds,  is  a  far 
worse  enemy  of  the  little  birds  than  is 
the  cat.  but  as  he  happens  to  wear 
feathers,  he  seems  immune  from  scien¬ 
tific  attacks.  E.  X.  BARRETT. 

Virginia. 


McQUAY-NORRJS 
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sna*  * iston  antes 

CONCENTRIC 

STEP-CUT 
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iiSTON  RINGS 


World's  Best 
fefe*  Roofing 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

— m  Write  for 

circular  and 


at  Factory 
v*.  Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  M“tal  Shingles,  V-Crjmp,  Corru¬ 
gated, Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paint3,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Koek-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
oiler  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

co3t  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  floating  Book 

JSifpSf*  low  prices  ai  d  free 
ijlulrEEIzlttras  Piipjtfcj  samples.  We  sell  direec 
T  •P’Vzlfclba  nShsffl  to  you  arid  saw:  you  ai' 

3  j .  ‘-re’pj  in-between  iiti.fr  s 

^rotitj:-  Ask  for  Book  ^ 


RHODES  MFG.  COT^ 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVI  ..  GR  AND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


Sea  Water  for  Fish  Ice 

As  is  well  known,  when  salt  water 
freezes  the  salt  usually  concentrates  and 
separates,  leaving  water  that  is  nearly  if 
not  quite  fresh.  The  Fisheries  .Service 
Bulletin”  at  Washington  toil*  of  a 
French  process  of  making  ice  from  sea 
water  without  this  separation.  It  seems 
to  he  superior  for  salting  fish  : 

“The  salt  ice  is  reported  to  be  white, 
opaque,  made  up  of  fine  lamellae  or  plates 
strongly  agglomerated,  but  giving  the  ice 
extreme  friability.  The  taste  of  the  ice 
is  everywhere  uniformly  saline,  and  it 
has-  n  temperature  between  24.8°  and  21.2° 
F.  Four  boxes  of  fish — two  packed  in 
ordinary  ice  and  two  in  sea-water  ice 
and  practically  identical  as  to  weight  of 
ice  and  fish — after  a  2t>-hoiir  journey 
arrived  at  destination  with  practically  the 
same  amount  of  ice  in  each.  The  temper¬ 
atures  on  arrival  were  as  follows:  In¬ 
terior  of  boxes  packed  with  ordinary  ice, 
about  35.6*  F..  and  of  the  fish  41°  F„ 
interior  of  boxes  packed  with  salt-water 
ice,  about  26.6 0  F..  and  of  the  fish  ° 
F.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  new  process  are  absence  of  sharp 
spicules,  low  freezing  point,  keeping  the 
fish  at  a  lower  temperature  and  preserva¬ 
tive  action  of  the  melting  ice.” 


HARDIE 

Hand 

Sprayers 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Semi  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 

rue  rnwARDS  MFC.  CO., 
223-27 3  Fill  SI..  Ctnemiuti,  8. 


Cost  5c  Per  Y ear 

Hardie  hand  sprayers  have  been  in  use 
over  twenty  years,  and  the  first  one  we 
'  built  is  working  today.  They  are  known  ^ 

all  over  the  world  as  the  easiest -running  sprayers  made. 
They  are  built  so  well  that  the  actual  upkeep  cost  figured 
on  20,000  pumps  for  twenty  years  is  less  than  5  cents  per 
year  for  each  pump.  There  are  four  sizes  of  barrel  pumps, 
wheel  outfits,  bucket  pumps,  etc. 

Hardie  power  sprayers  are  known  by  commercial  orchardists 
everywhere  as  the  best  obtainable.  Our  hand  sprayers  are 
of  equally  high  grade  for  the  man  who  has  only  a  few  trees. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  at ;  Portland,  Or*.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Hagerstown.  Md..  Brockport,  N.  V  .  Petrolia,  Out. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil 
osephy.  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


“Bolshevism  has  accomplished  one 
good  thing,  anyhow."  “What's  that?” 
“It's  stopped  men  from  wearing  red  neck¬ 
ties  in  this  country.” — Florida  Times- 
TTnion. 
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Montgomeg^ird# 

The  Oldest  MaUOrderHouse 
isToday  theMost  Progressive 


Rigging  a  Small  Boat 


I  have  a  boat  16  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide, 
flat  rocker  bottom,  with  no  keel.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  rig  this  boat?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  fasten  the  mast  to  the 
hull?  What  size  mast,  and  how  long 
should  guy-rope  he  fastened  to  the  mast? 
tenet!  to  the  mast  and  boom?  How  should 
the  boom  be  fastened  to  the  mast?  How 
should  guyropo  be  fastened  to  the  mast? 
Where  is  the  proper  place  for  pulleys? 
I  low  can  sails  be  furled  and  unfurled? 

New  York.  i~  n.  v. 

The  simplest  and  least  expensive  rig  to 
nut  on  your  boat  would  be  what  is  called 
leg-o’-niutton,  as  shown  below : 


wind  you  will  need  centerboard,  as  shown, 
which  can  easily  be  made  and  installed. 

F.  D.  G. 

What  About  Glass-bottomed  Boats? 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  glass 
bottom  boats  in  Florida  and  California 
are  fakes,  and  the  fishes  or  shells  are  in 
the  boats,  or  whether  they  are  really  in 
the  sea.  l.  e.  b. 

Chester  town,  Md. 

Cruises  in  so-called  glass-bottom  boats 
are  one  of  the  substantial  features  of 
entertainment  at  resorts  where  proper 


Single  pi: lieu 
'  or  block—— 


Write  f  or  Y our  Free  Copy  of  this 
50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 

Twenty-five  Million  Dollars’  worth  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  is  being  manufactured  for  this  catalogue. 

New,  fresh  merchandise,  bought  wherever  ready 
cash  will  buy  goods  of  Ward  quality,  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  years.  And  this  big  complete  catalogue,  this 
1922  Guide  to  the  Lowest  Prices  on  all  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  yours  FREE — simply  for  the  asking. 


Lower  Prices  Our  Duty  to  You 

Our  important  work  today  is 
making  prices  come  down  for 
You,  our  customers.  We  have 
no  big  stocks  of  merchandise 
bought  at  high  prices  to  sell 
you  at  high  prices. 

Every  price  in  this  catalogue  is  based 
upon  today’s  low  cost  of  new,  fresh 
merchandise — and  offered  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices  at  which  good  goods  can 
today  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

Our  catalogue,  therefore,  becomes 
your  1922  guide  to  the  correct  low 
prices.  It  tells  you  how  little  you  need 
to  pay  for  almost  everything  you  buy. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the  Farm 
and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern,  comfortable 
and  complete,  from  wall  paper  to  cur¬ 
tains,  lighting  fixtures  to  rugs — every¬ 
thing  at  Money-Saving  Prices. 

For  Women:  All  the  newest  and 
best  New  York  Fashions — selected  by 
Ward’s  own  New  York  fashion  experts. 

For  Men  and  the  Farm:  Everything 
a  man  needs  from  clothing  to  tools — 
everything  for  the  farm  and  farmer’s 
use.  Everything  at  guaranteed  lowest 
prices. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Fort  Worth 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  . 

Portland,  Ore.  .  ' 


We  Want  You  to  Have  this  Book 

Our  customers  will  be  sent 
their  catalogue  as  usual.  We 
want  you,  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  who  do  not  buy  at 
Ward’s,  also  to  have  a  copy. 

We  want  you  to  know  this 
great  new -old  institution  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the 
advantages  it  offers  you,  and 
the  money  it  can  save  you. 

We  want  you  to  learn  for  yourself 
the  spirit  of  Ward’s — alert,  progres¬ 
sive,  and  marching  with  the  leaders 
among  all  the  low-price  making  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  America. 

One  copy  of  this,  our  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue,  is  Yours  FREE.  It  will  go 
to  you  simply  for  the  asking.  Fill 
in  the  coupon  below.  V 


Mail  this  coupon  / 

to  the  one  of  our  ^MONTGOMERY 

five  houses  that  4  WARD  &.  CO 
is  nearest  to  you.  /  Chica|(0  KuiwlCity 

y  '  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth 
^  Portland,  Oregon 

^  { Mai  I  thfa  coupon  to  tho  house 

S  nearest  to  you) 

/  Please  mail  my  Free  copy  of 
f  Ward’s  50th  Anniversary  Cata- 


Reef 

Points 


The  mast  should  be  about  10  ft.  long. 
314  in.  at  deck  line,  tapering  to  2  in.  at 
top.  It  needs  no  fastening  other  than 
step  at  foot,  thus : 

4gT  ffif 


A  piece  of  oak  114  in.  thick.  S  in.  long 
by  5  in.  wide.  The  foot  of  mast  is  cut 
to  fit  oblong  slot : 


Mast 


Step 


The  shape  of  slut  prevents  mast  turning 
when  bout  is  in  seawaj .  A  stay  of  wire 
rope  or  ordinary  manilla  rope  could  be 
used  from  top  of  mast  to  stem-head,  but 
is  not  actually  necessary,  imr  are  side 
stays  on  a  boar  as  small  as  ibis. 

Sails  may  be  fastened  to  mast  and  boom 
by  simply  lacing  around  them.  But  if 
sail  is  to  be  hoisted,  mast  lumps  of  wood 
or  iron  will  be  necessary,  using  a  single 
block  at  top  of  mast  and  single  halliard. 

Three  bloeks  (single)  will  be  necessary 
for  your  sheet  rope  (as  shown)  prefer¬ 
ably  with  swivel  eyes,  so  they  will  not 
foul.  The  one  on  deck  is  on  rope  traveller 
to  pass  over  tiller: 


Rope 

traveller 


Sails  are  furled  or  unfurled  by  tying 
or  untying  the  canvas  strips,  called 
"stops";  but  I  assume  you  mean  reefed, 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  sail  to  reef 
points  and  tying  same  around  sail,  but 

Mast - * 

{R  O  OZTl 


Address. 


depths  and  clearness  of  water,  and  suffi¬ 
ce  lit  variety  of  submarine  life,  combine 
lo  furnish  sufficient  interest.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  boats  are  built  with  a 
stout  pane  or  panels  of  glass  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat.  Over  this  area  is  an 
open  enclosure,  called  a  "well.”  extending 
upward  to  the  deck,  where  the  spectators 
are  seated.  Such  a  boat  is  operated  on 
regular  schedule  front  Miami  during  the 
tourist  season.  The  waters  in  the  vicinity 
are  very  clear.  Immense  Stretches  of  the 
bay  and  nearby  portions  of  the  ocean  are 
comparatively  shallow’,  and  yet  deep 
enough  for  safe  navigation,  and  marine 
1  ft*,  both  vegetable  ami  animate  life,  are 
abundant  and  in  great  variety. 

I  regret  to  say  I  have  never  personally 
been  on  any  of  these  cruises.  They  are 
run  during  my  busiest  season,  and  so  the 
pleasure  has  always  been  postponed.  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  others 
who  have  enjoyed  the  cruise.  Also  I 
think  1  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  such  a 
cruise  would  reveal  from  a  recent  visit  to 
the  local  aquarium.  Here  were  great  liall- 
like  rooms,  the  sides  of  which  consisted 
of  dozens  of  great  panels  of  heavy  glass, 
ti  or  8  ft.  high  and  S  or  more  ft.  long. 
These  formed  the  front  sides  of  great 
tanks  fully  as  large  itt  their  other  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  floor  of  the  tanks  was  covered 
with  sand  and  rocks  to  imitate  the  sea 
bottom,  and  the  rear  and  sides  were  lined 
with  the  peculiar  jagged,  honeycombed, 
branched  coralline  rock,  abounding  in  ir¬ 
regular  holes  and  crevices,  which  is  the 
characteristic  rock  formation  of  this  en¬ 
tire  region. 

These  tanks  are  constantly  kept  filled 
ami  the  water  renewed  by  pumping  in  sea 
water.  In  thorn  are  exhibited  scores  of 
varieties  of  fishes,  crabs,  crawfish,  small 
sharks,  sea  anemones  and  other  forms  of 
marine  life  indigenous  lo  these  waters. 
Some  of  i he  species  of  fishes  are  of  almost 
unbelievably  brilliant  and  varied  colors, 
and  of  the  most  fanciful  and  unique 
shapes.  The  water  was  so  clear  that 
fishes  moving  at  the  rear  of  the  tanks 
were  practically  as  distinct  as  those  near 
the  glass  front. 

Of  course  on  a  cruise  on  a  glass-bottom 
boat  one  would  naturally  see  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  various  species,  pains¬ 
takingly  collected  for  the  aquarium,  but 
at  times  would  see  greater  numbers,  also 
various  natural  arrangements  that  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced  to  advantage,  especially 
the  great  variety  of  marine  plant  life. 

Florida.  i>.  U  HARTMAN, 


not  around  the  boom.  1’he  boom  is  some¬ 
times  fastened  to  mast  by  a  “gooseneck,” 
or  by  wooden  jaws,  which  are  easily  made 
front'  a  piece  of  oak  about  1  in.  thick. 

You  do  not  say  if  your  boat  lias  eenter- 


Boom 


board.  Any  boat  with  sail  will  sail  with 
fair  wind,  but  if  you  wish  to  work  against 


Goldfinch  and  Strawberry  Finch 

Are  the  finches  house  birds,  and  are 
they  injurious?  I  have  a  circular  that 
speaks  of  goldfinch,  also  strawberry  finch. 
If  they  are  singers  I  would  like  one.  but 
do  not  wish  to  buy  one  if  they  are  no 
good  MRS.  G.  M.  C. 

Wampsville,  N.  Y. 

The  goldfinch  mentioned  is  probably 
the  European  goldfinch,  and  the  straw¬ 
berry  finch  is  a  bird  imported  from  Java. 
1  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  them, 
hut  believe  they  are  kept  mostly  because 
of  their  beautiful  colors.  They  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  common  canary,  but  are  not 
as  good  singers  Before  getting  any  of 
these  birds  for  pets  it  might  be  well  to 
find  out  what  the  local  game  warden 
thinks  about  it.  It  is  possible  to  inter 
prof.  the  New  York  game  laws  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prohibit  even  keeping  canaries 
in  cages.  A.  C.  w. 
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Seventy-five 
years— 

a  stiff  test  for  any  boot 

EVERY  year  a  step  forward  with  some  added 
improvement — a  better  last,  a  reinforced 
heel,  or  an  improved  process  of  “curing”  the 
rubber — until  today  here  it  is  with  the  accumu¬ 
lated  improvements  of  75  years — the  “U.  S.” 
Boot.  Look  it  over ! 

Note  the  many  exclusive  features — the  curved 
“Rocker”  last  that  makes  walking  easy — the 
flanged  sole — the  extra  heavy  reinforcements 
at  every  point  of  strain.  You’ll  understand 
why  farmers  everywhere  have  learned  to  look 
for  the  “U.  S.”  trademark. 

Whatever  kind  of  rubber  footwear  you  want, 
there’s  a  type  to  suit  you  in  the  big  “U.  S.”  line. 
Every  one  is  backed  by  75  years  of  experience 
— every  one  is  built  to  last .  Always  look  for 
that  “U.  S.”  trademark — the  honor  mark  that 
millions  of  farmers  know. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The 

“U.S.”  Boot 


n*^r*v 


Look  for  this  trademark  on 


all  “U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 
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Ruralisms 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 


A  little  foresight  is  sometimes  of  great 
benefit.  We  are  all  fond  of  apples  and 
apple  sauce.  Last  Fall  it  was  evident 
that  apples  were  going  to  be  among  the 
costly  luxuries  this  Winter,  and  Fall 
apples  were  plentiful  and  comparatively 
cheap.  These  were  not.  keeping  apples, 
and  we  bought  and  made  them  into  apple 
sauce  and  canned  it.  And  now  we  have 
apple  sauce  almost  daily,  while  the  only 
apples  on  our  market  are  the  beautiful 
and  poor  Oregon  apples,  selling  at  five 
to  seven  cents  each.  Never  had  such  a 
stock  of  apple  sauce,  and  we  manage  to 
get  along  without  baked  apples,  though 
ifc  is  a  privation. 

A  correspondent  asks  what  I  eat  to 
maintain  activity  at  my  age.  The  main¬ 
stay  in  my  diet  is  milk,  sweet  milk  and 
buttermilk,  real  buttermilk.  The  country 
woman  who  serves  us  with  butter,  real 
butter,  also  brings  us  some  buttermilk. 
Then  T  eat  whole  bread,  very  little  meat, 
and  always  some  sort  of  fruit,  either 
canned  or  fresh.  A  millionaire  business 
man  owns  a  large  dairy  farm,  which  is 
run  on  modern  ideas,  and  he  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  milk  consumed  in  our 
city,  and  T  drink  a  quart  or  more  daily. 

Then  it  is  hard  to  estimate  what  the 
garden  supplies  in  the  filling  of  the  table. 
Wo  have  today  in  the  open  garden  cab¬ 
bages  buried,  spinach  in  the  open  ground, 
lettuce  in  the  frames,  and  stored  inside 
the  garden  products  are  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes  and  onions,  canned  tomatoes  and 
fruits  and  apple  sauce  aforesaid.  What 
these  things  actually  cost  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  fun  of  growing  them  and 
having  them  is  worth  a  good  deal.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  like  a  family  keeping 
a  pig  and  fattening  it  on  bought  food. 
The  meat  might  have  been  bought  for  less 
money,  but  they  have  the  meat,  and  it 
has  been  paid  for  like  savings  bank  money 
A  good  garden  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  of  benefit  to  a  family.  I  would 


have  the  garden,  even  if  it  cost  more  to 
grow  the  vegetables  than  to  buy  them. 
The  pleasure  of  having  nice  thiugs,  for 
v.bieh  one  has  paid  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  largely  is  worth  to  one’s  bodily 
health  as  much  almost  as  the  eating  of 
them. 

Now  in  a  week  the  new  season  begins 
with  the  sowing  of  the  early  toruato  seed. 
A  friend  in  Vermont  sends  seed  of  several 
sorts,  and  among  them  some  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  toumto  grown  from  seed  from  Mr. 
Burbank  direct.  He  said  that  bis  best 
vines  were  16  ft.  high,  and  he  sends  a 
photograph  of  the  tall  ones,  and  also  a 
photo  of  a  bunch  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
count,  had  over  20  tomatoes.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  test  them  this  year  from  pedigree 
seed,  for  those  I  bad  last  year  amounted 
to  nothing. 

Correspondents  have  sent  me  so  many 
varieties  of  tomatoes  that  it  is  quite  a 
task  to  try  all  and  do  justice  to  each. 
The  Jumbo  tomato,  which  I  grew  last 
year,  has  been  set  down  for  another  sea¬ 
son’s  trial.  These.  1  believe,  are  not  on 
the  market.  Again  I  must  remind  my 
readers  that  I  am  growing  nothing  fin- 
sale,  either  of  seed  or  plants. 

W..F.  MASSEY. 


Cherries  for  Western  New  York 

Heading  your  article  on  “An  Ideal 
Ranch  in  Douglas  County.  Oregon.”  in 
the  issue  of  December  SI,  1921,  1  notice 
that  in  regard  to  sweet  cherries  you 
recommend  three  varieties,  the  Bing. 
Lambert,  and  Royal  Ann.  I  am  consid¬ 
ering  planting  some  sweet  cherries  this 
Spring,  and  would  like  to  know  whether 
these  varieties  would  grow  well  in  my 
section  of  the  country — Niagara  County. 
Western  New  York.  t.  M.  w. 

L.  M.  W„  who  lives  near  the  lake  shore 
in  Niagara  County,  can  plant  either  sweet 
or  sour  cherries,  as  both  will  grow  in  that 
section.  The  latter  section  is  nearly  as 
far  north  as  Franklin  County,  but  the 
elevation  is  lower,  and  the  large  body  of 
water  modifies  the  temperature,  so  that 


there  is  little  Winter  injury  in  the  section 
mentioned.  A  list  of  cherries  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  section  must  be  general, 
and  while  the  three  mentioned  by  L.  M. 
W.  are  all  good,  we  would  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  list  for  New  York  State: 
Sweet  white  cherries.  Ida.  Wood.  Na¬ 
poleon  (best).  Yellow  Spanish,  Sweet, 
dark:  Black  Tartarian,  Ring,  Schmidt, 
Windsor.  Sour  varieties:  Early  Rich¬ 
mond.  Montmorency  (best)  English 
Morello.  The  above  are  in  order  of  sea¬ 
son.  T.  H.  T. 


Handling  Horseradish 

How  can  I  get.  rid  of  a  wild  bed  of 
horseradish  which  has  gained  consider¬ 
able  headway  in  my  garden?  What  is  the 
proper  way  to  plant  and  take  care  of 
n  o  rser a  d  i  sh  ?  L.  N . 

By  telling  how  horseradish  is  propa¬ 
gated,  as  L.  N.  requests,  one  can  explain 
why  this  plant  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Commercially  horseradish  plants  are 
grown  from  sets,  these  sets  being  the  side 
roots  taken  from  the  large  tap  roots 
which  are  prepared  for  market.  In  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  old  beds  one  must  remove  all 
pieces  of  root,  otherwise  the  broken  pieces 
will  grow  new  plants,  and  the  labor  is  in 
vain.  For  eradicating  horseradish,  plow 
the  laud,  having  a  boy  follow  in  the  fur¬ 
row  picking  up  the  roots  as  they  are 
Turned  out.  If  the  plowing  is  done  in 
the  early  Fall,  the  sections  of  roots  re¬ 
maining  in  the  soil  will  send  up  leaves 
at  once,  and  if  the  area  is  not  too  large, 
these  can  be  removed  with  a  spade  as  they 
show  above  (he  surface.  On  a  large  area, 
however,  I  should  plow  a  second  time, 
as  the  new  shoots  appear,  and  harrow 
the  ground  thoroughly.  This  will  leave 
most  of  the  roots  on  the  surface,  where 
they  will  freeze  and  die  over  Winter. 
Roots  exposed  over  Winter  are  ordinarily 
killed  by  freezing  and  thawing,  while 
those  remaining  in  the  soil  are  unin¬ 
jured.  Pieces  of  root  remaining  in  the 
soil  will  sprout  before  other  plants  get 
started  in  the  Spring,  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  spade,  being  sure  to  get 
every  piece  of  root,  tine  must  remember 
that  any  piece  of  root  left  in  the  soil  will 
produce  a  plant. 

In  growing  horseradish  for  market,  the 
side  roots  used  for  sets  are  taken  about 


6  in.  long  and  half  an  inch  through.  By 
cutting  the  top  off  square  and  the  base 
slanting,  mistake  in  planting  is  avoided. 
When  trimmed  in  the  Fall  the  roots  are 
bunched  and  stored  over  Winter  in  sand 
for  Spring  planting.  The  rows  are  laid 
nut  3  ft.  apart,  and  furrows  plowed  :  then 
the  roots  are  set  vertically  a  foot  to  18  in. 
apart:  14.500  sets  are  needed  per  acre 
at  a  foot  apart,  and  9.680  sets  at  18  in. 
apart.  Some  early  cultivated  crop,  such 
as  peas,  may  be  grown  in  rows  between 
the  horseradish  rows,  thus  giving  a  re¬ 
turn  on  the  land  early  in  Ihe  season. 

T.  H.  T. 


French  Endive 

I  would  like  to  get  any  information  you 
can  give  me  about  witloof  chicory  sold 
as  endive.  Is  there  a  good  market  for  it? 
When  is  it  in  sea  sou,  and  what  is  the 
price?  (’an  it  be  raised  on  muck  land, 
and  can  muck  be  used  in  (he  greenhouse 
for  forcing  it?  l)o  you  know  of  anyone 
who  is  now  producing  it  profitably? 

New  York.  L.  H.  p. 

To  force  witloof  chicory  or  French  en¬ 
dive.  we  do  not  need  a  rich  soil,  but 
plenty  of  moisture,  as  Ihe  forcing  simply 
results  in  a  change  in  the  plant  food  from 
the  root  to  the  leaf.  The  roots  are  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  May  in  rows  15  in. 
apart,  the  plants  being  0  to  9  in.  in  the 
row.  In  the  Fall  the  roots  are  dug  and 
placed  in  cool  cellar,  where  they  cannot 
freeze.  Soil  is  placed  over  them  until 
they  are  ready  to  force.  It  takes  from 
two  to  three  weeks  to  produce  the  final 
product.  To  get  a  head,  the  roots  must 
be  covered  (i  t<>  S  in.,  so  the  head  must 
force  its  way  through.  A  portion  of  the 
soil  is  added  at  a  time  so  the  crown  bud 
will  not  be  bent  by  overweight.  The 
crown  bud  from  the  root  is  the  only  good 
one.  the  outer  buds  being  small,  and  will 
not  produce  heads,  so  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  when  planted.  We  grow  our  chic¬ 
ory  under  greenhouse  benches,  covering 
the  open  space  with  dark  cloth.  The  roots 
must  be  watered  heavily  daily. 

There  is  a  better  market  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  in  medium-sized  cities,  such  as  .Syra¬ 
cuse.  Ithaca.  Elmira  and  Binghamton, 
than  in  the  large  markets,  as  New  York. 

T.  H.  T. 


Low  Prices  Again  for  Choicest  Plant  Food 


ll 

MAPES  FAMOUS 
|  FERTILIZERS 

m  The  Standard  for  Generations 

j  BASIS  BONE  AND  GUANO  NO  ROCK  USED 

|  AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY 

=  Wholesale  market  for  even  choicest  materials  back  to  before  the  war  basis. 

g  YOU  CAN  RICHLY  AFFORD  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 

=  For  the  farmer  to  make  money  today,  big  crops  of  best  quality 

=  are  absolutely  necessary. 

H  Send  direct  co  us  or  to  our  nearest  agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices . 

§  The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

=  Hartford  Branch  143  Liberty  Street 

=  239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Let  the  Soil  Breathe 
U tilize  the  Fertilizer 


If  the  full  value  of  the  fertilizer  used  is 
to  be  obtained,  the  soil  must  be  frequently 
and  thoroughly  stirred.  Hand  and  wheel 
hoeing  is  laborious  and  expensive  and 
always  slow.  I  he  Spry  wheel  Tractor 
makes  possible  timely  and  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  at  a  minimum  expense.  Market 
Gardeners,  Home  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Seedsmen,  Nurserymen,  and  small  Fruit 
Growers  by  the  hundreds  have  increased 
yield  of  crops  by  using  Sprywheel,  It  is 
simple  in  design,  well  made,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  does  as  much  work  in  a  day  as 
several  men  could  do  with  hand  and 
wheel  hoes  only.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a 
few  week*  in  the  savings  effected.  This 
wonderful  little  Tractor  sells  for 


$150.00  F.  O.  B.  Boston 


Weed  Laws  in  New  Jersey 

On  adjoining  farm  Canada  thistle  has 
been  allowed  to  seed,  and  my  farm  is  now 
covered.  I  have  had  three  boys  for  three 
days  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots  during 
the  short  wet  spell.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  impression  on  the  plants  still  vis¬ 
ible.  What  can  be  done  to  eradicate  the 
thistle,  and  have  I  any  redress  for  hav¬ 
ing  my  farm  so  injured?  a.  e.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

So  far  as  we  can  find  out.  no  State  de¬ 
partment  of  New  Jersey  has  control  over 
the  weed  situation.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  may  burn 
dry  material  to  protect  forests.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  the  introduction  of  weed  seed 
would  probably  be  given  by  the  local  offi¬ 
cials  of  county  or  townships,  but  we  do 
not  find  any  definite  legislation  about  it. 
When  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
weeds  were  surely  introduced  from  a 
neighbor’s  farm  through  carelessness  in 
handling  them  we  think  an  ordinary  ac¬ 
tion  for  trespass  or  damages  could  be 
brought.  The  last  Legislature  empower¬ 
ed  the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities 
to  require  the  owners  or  tenants  of  land 
bordering  upon  the  highways  to  keep  the 
roadsides  dean.  There  are  four  ways 
recommended  for  killing  or  destroying  the 
Canada  thistle.  When  there  are  not 
many  of  them  they  may  be  dug  out  with 
a  sharp  spade  or  spud.  Wheu  cut  off  sev- 


(Crating  Extra  ) 


Manufactured  by 


H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

Sprywheel  Div, 

34  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
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Sprywheel 

Garden 
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oral  inches  below  the  ground  they  usually 
fail  to  grow  again.  In  some  cases  they 
are  cut  with  a  mower  or  scythe  and  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  put  on  top  of  the 
root.  Frequent  mowing — that  is.  cutting 
off  the  tops  again  and  again  through  the 
season — will  generally  destroy  them,  but 
of  course  the  surest  way  is  to  plow  the 
ground,  plant  some  hoed  crop  in  hills  and 
give  the  most,  thorough  cultivation. 
Where  a  farm  is  badly  infested  this  last 
named  plan  is  probably  the  best. 

Fertility  Value  of  Manure 


Will  you  tell  me  the  respective  value  of 
horse  and  cow  manure  as  fertilizer?  Flow 
much  should  I  pay  for  each,  considering 
the  present  value  of  commercial  fertilizer? 
The  cow  manure  is  from  Hnlsteins  heavily 
grained  with  mixed  hay  ami  some  straw 
bedding.  The  horse  manure  is  from  horses 
well  bedded  with  straw  and  fed  the  reg¬ 
ular  army  ration.  H.  D.  B. 

The  following  figures  represent  the 
average  of  many  samples  of  manure: 


Potato  Planter 


For  over  2 1  year*  the  Eureka  one- 
man  planter  has  been  a  aucceas 
with  thou  lands  of  ,ma!l  and  big 
grower* 

Doc,  5  operation,  at  once,  auto- 

_ matically  and  accurately. 

0 HOT'S  fertilizes  One  man  and  team  open,  furrow. 

drop,  seed  any  distance  or  depth, 
drop,  fcr.iliz  rfif  tie, irerl), cover,, 
and  mark*  next  row.  Furrow  open, 
and  «e«d  drop,  in  plain  aight — an 
equal  distance  apart.  Better  and 
quicker  titan  hand  plantingandin- 
creaie*yiold.  Operate,  in  any, oil. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  de- 
acribing  t  he  largest  line  of  planters 
made.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows,  with 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Special  attachment,  for  unusual 
soil  or  field  condition*.  In  atock 
near  you. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Bor840  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog  rx. 


OPEMS  furrow 


Nitrogen  P.  Acid  Potash 


Pounds  per  ton 
Horse  manure. 
Cow  manure... 


There  is  more  water  in  the  cow  manure 
and  the  horse  manure  is  "warmer" — that 

and.  therefore,  bet- 
or  quick-growing 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  a 


is,  more  likely  to  heat, 
ter  for  colder  soils 
crops. 

commercial  value  on  manure  as  compared 
with  chemicals,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  true  value  of  manure  is  found  in  its 
organic  matter,  or  humus.  Actual  plant 
food  can  usually  he  bought  cheaper  in 
such  chemicals  as  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate,  and  potash,  but  while  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  greatly  needed  on  most 


OROP5  SEED 


Does 

Above 

Four 

Operations 
in  One 


Old  Burial  Grounds  as  Parks 

A  small  cemetery  once  neat-  a  city, 
which  in  time  grew  up  to  and  beyond  it 
was  made  into  a  little  park,  as  no  rela¬ 
tives  could  be  found  for  most  of  those 
buried  there,  and  it  had  become  a  congre¬ 
gating  place  for  children.  Some  removals 
were  made,  and  in  those  left  the  stones 
were  laid  flat  over  the  graves  they  marked 
and  covered  with  earth.  A  careful  record 
was  made  that  they  might  be  located  if 
wished.  As  it  was  being  used  as  a  play¬ 
ground.  it  seemed  better  to  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  take  this  action,  and  it  looks  more 
"respectful  to  the  dead  as  it  now  is  than  it 
was  before  a  dreary  reminder  of  forget- 
i illness.  It  seems  a  lack  of  proper  feeling 
to  turn  such  a  place  into  a  pasture  for 
money-making,  and  it  also  seems  that  the 
disrespect  taught  the  children  would 
counteract  anything  they  might  learn  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  small  sum  received  from 
renting  “God’s  Acre.”  m.  f.  k 


Ha  yea  High  Prestura 
Triplax  Power  Sprayer 


Top  Prices  for  Fruit 
If  You  Use  Fruit  Fog 

Get  the  facte  about  this  high  pressure  Spray  Outfit 
which  kill*  ralllionaof  hidden  pests  that  iiocrdinary. 


eoarso,  low  prfciRuro  spray  can  touch.  The  greatest 
proflt-making  Improvement  for orebarciats  m years. 
Gel  Our  New  Low  Pricea  Before  You  Buy 
They  are  cut  toroek  bottom:  quality  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  Thousand*  of  FKUI1-FOG  Sprayer-  have 
given  troublv  freo  service  for  years.  Their  multa 
are  wonderful,  amazing.  Your  fruit  will  grado 
higher,  you  will  hava  fewer  culls. 

rfjrr  Our  Catalog  and  Advice  On 
lliLL  Yoor  Spraying  Problems 

We  can  make  money  nod  9«ve  money  for  you  with 
Fruit  Foi*.  Stocks  and  Dealers  Everywhere. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  COMPANY 
OoparimanC  42  GALVA,  ILLINOIS 


think  it  far  better  to  use 
•ound  for  a  park  of  this 
it.  into  a  pasture. 


j_=j 

•  b 

Stout  lady  on  leaving  a  crowded  trol¬ 
ley  car:  "Well,  I'm  glad  to  get  out  of 
this  crush.  I've  had  to  stand  on  one  foot 
all  the  way.”  Voice  from  corner:  "Yes. 
and  Unit  one  foot  was  mine.” — New  York 
Globe. 


When  the  Thinker  Came  oAlong 


THERE  was  a  hole  in  your  mother’s  dishpan.  How 
was  it  to  be  mended? 

One  day  Citizen  Fix-it,  carrying  his  battered  fire- 
pot,  with  its  bed  of  glowing  coals,  knocked  at  the 
back  door. 

You  and  your  playmates  watched  him,  fascinated, 
as  he  drew  his  iron  hot  from  the  coals  and  melted  the 
end  of  his  bar  of  solder.  He  rubbed  the  molten  solder 
over  the  pan,  and  presto!  the  hole  was  gone. 


Every  day  you  live,  solder  figures  in  your  life.  When 
you  turn  a  faucet,  the  water  runs  through  pipes  whose 
joints  have  been  made  water-tight  with  solder.  The 
tins  of  fruit,  meat,  salmon  and  vegetables  opened  in 
your  kitchen  are  sealed  with  solder.  So  are  the  tubes 
in  the  radiator  of  your  automobile.  Solder  closes  the 
joints  of  tin  roofs,  gutters,  and  leaders. 

Solder  is  a  product  of  lead.  Good  solder  is  made  of 
pure  lead  and  pure  tin,  alloyed  in  the  right  proportions. 

Countless  other  products  of  lead  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  your  daily  life — very  often 
without  your  knowing  it. 

Consider  your  automobile,  for  instance.  Besides  the 
lead  in  the  solder  of  the  radiator,  there  is  lead  in  the 
battery,  in  the  bearings,  in  the  glass  of  the  headlight 
lenses,  in  the  rubber  of  the  tires,  in  the  paint,  and  in 
the  rubber  mat  on  the  step. 


There  are  many  other  important  uses  of  lead  in  the 
arts  and  industries  of  civilization,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  the  use  of  white-lead  as  the  principal 
factor  in  good  paint. 

The  more  white-lead  any  paint  contains,  the  greater 
its  protective  power  and  its  durability.  Painters  com¬ 
monly  use  what  they  call  “lead -and -oil”  for  all  their 
outdoor  work.  This  is  simply  pure  white-lead,  thinned 
by  adding  pure  linseed  oil.  This  paint  is  famous  for 
its  staying  qualities  and  the  long  life  it  gives  to  the 
surfaces  it  covers. 

The  importance  of  paint -protection  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  generally  understood.  People  are  learning 
that  a  general  heeding  of  the  maxim,  “Save  the  Sur¬ 
face  and  You  Save  All,”  will  mean  the  conservation 
of  millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  property  values.  Un- 
painted  or  poorly-painted  surfaces  decay  —  a  surface 
painted  with  a  good  white-lead  paint  remains  whole 
and  sound. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  under  the  name 
and  trade  mark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White- Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which  inter¬ 
estingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  lead 
enters  into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Boston 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Franciaco 
St.  Loui* 


JOHN  T.  LEW  IS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Ph.ladelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


the  Surface  and 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  Lead  Pipe 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  Printers'  Metals 

Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  Traps  and  Benches 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil  Bakelite  Products 

Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals  Condensite  Products 

Dutch  Boy  Solders  Fuse  Wire 

U.  S.  Cartridges  and  The  Black  Shells 


|  J  k 

1)  Am*'/ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  4,  1922 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Rural  Letter  Carrier  Takes  Exception- 

On  page  14  your  make  a  statement 
that  I.  as  a  rural  carrier,  take  exception 
to.  1  feel  that  it  does  the  Postofficc  De¬ 
partment,  as  well  us  rural  carriers, 
an  injustice  to  say  that  the  rule  requir¬ 
ing  rural  mail  boxes  to  be  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road  as  the  carrier  trav¬ 
els.  was  made  to  make  it  easier  fop  the 
carrier.  The  rule  was  made  to  make  it 
safer  for  the  .carrier,  not  easier.  Neces¬ 
sarily.  and  it'  yon  were  a  rural  carrier, 
at  least  iu  this  section,  where  auto  tavel 
is  very  heavy,  particularly  in  the  tourist 
season,  you  would  very  soon  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it.  A  rural  carrier  has  no  more 
right  <o  be  driving  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road  than  anyone  else,  and  zigzagging 
across  the  road  in  front  of  automobiles 
as  they  travel  nowadays  is  very  hazardous. 

If  nti  accident  resulted  from  a  carrier 
violating  the  road  laws  he  would  not 
only  be  liable  for  damages,  but  would  be 
deprived  of  compensation  which  he  would 
otherwise  receive  if  injured  while  on  duty. 
The1  rule  was  not  enforced  at  this  office 
until  several  of  the  carriers  had  narrow 
escapes  from  serious  accidents  while  driv¬ 
ing  to  boxes  located  on  the  left  side  of 
road.  We  did  not  like  the  idea  of  serving 
so  many  boxes  to  niir  right  when  our  ears 
were  left-hand  drive,  and  we  knew,  of 
course,  that  some  patrons  would  object 
to  moving  their  boxes. 

The  Postofficc  Department  does  not 
run  the  rural  delivery  service  to  make 
tiiee.  pleasant  jobs  for  the  carriers  by  any 
means,  and  the  rules  are  not  made  with¬ 
out  considering  interests  of  patrons  before 
convenience  >>f  (lie  carriers.  At  least, 
this  lias  been  my  observation  during  more 
than  1,4  years’  service.  I  like  to  have 
the  good-will  of  my  patrons,  and  I  ant 
sure  other  carriers  do  also,  and  not  have 
them  feel  that  he  and  the  department  are 
in  league  against  them  when  they  ar 
asked  to  place  their  mail  boxes  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  if  I  ever  save 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  for  myself,  the  first 
farm  paper  I  subscribe  to  will  be  The 
It.  N.-Y.  Your  "Publisher's  Desk"  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Michigan.  WALTER  ratjgh. 


farming?  I  know  where  he  can  buy  a 
good  improved  farm  cheap.  Actions 
speak.  I  ask  him,  do  more  men  quit 
training-running  to  farm,  or  the  other 
way?  I  know  of  a  man  kicked  by  a 
shovel  plow  and  killed.  The  "poor  fel- 
luws"  on  the  head  end  that  I  know  like 
the  work.  I  havp  a  cousin,  a  fireman,  who 
said  to  me:  "It  tires  me  more  to  ride  in 
a  conch  over  a  division  than  it  does  to 
fire  the  engine,’’  Do  the  engiuo  men  ever 
think  of  the  poor  fanners  hack  in  the 
conches  with  nothing  to  interest  them? 
He  might  try  a  freight  run  if  those  lives 
worry  him  more  than  his  own. 

West  Virginia.  o,  Meredith. 


Husband's  Share  of  Wife’s  Estate 

Where  the  wife  owns  property  and  dies 
without  making  will,  and  leaves  children, 
what,  share  of  the  property  can  the  hus¬ 
band  hold  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  If  he  marries  again  can  he  hold 
a  life  interest  or  more?  j.  m. 

If  the  wife  leaves  a  husband  and  one 
child  only  or  shall  leave  no  children  but 
the  descendants  of  oue  child,  the  husband 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  part  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate.  If  she  leaves  a 
husband  and  more  than  one  child  the 
husband  will  be  entitled  to  one-third  part 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate.  n.  t. 
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Outsiders  in  the  Grange 

How  can  a  banker's  wife  join  th* 
Grange,  and  why  should  she  not  be  black¬ 
balled?  Yet  one  took  the  seventh  de¬ 
gree  at  the  National  Grange  at  Boston. 
What  business  l  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Grange,  a  farmer's  organize 
tion?  Are  you  farmers  in  the  Past  pro¬ 
gressive?  Answer  tne  that.  Who  buys 
your  produce,  or  do  you  market  it  your¬ 
self  direct  to  the  consumer?  With  whom 
do  you  divide  up  your  profits,  or  is  any 
profit  left  after  the  commission  man  is 
through  with  your  product? 

MRS.  L.  BEEMAN. 

Washington. 

We  will  leave  these  questions  with 
Grange  leaders  to  answer.  All  classes 
of  people  are  evidently  permitted  to  join 
the  organization,  the  design  being  to 
bring  them  together  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing. 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep's 
Head  Pulverized  X 

bheep  Manure.  One  #' 

farmer  writes:  309b  TRACI  V  ' 
increased  yield  over  l 

barn  manure  on  worn  V 

outland ,  "  Dropped  with  X 

fertiliser  attachment.  \ 

Rich  in  nitrogen ,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ami  potash— 
also  adds  humus.  For  all  field 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  t 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep's  Head 
fret  from  germs  and  weed  seeds 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  W 


NATURAL  GUANO  C0„  830  River  SI.,  Aurora,  III 


Grow  Your  Own 

Send  us  50c  (postage  stamps 
will  do),  and  we  will  send  you 
four  strong,  well-rooted,  one- 
year-oid  Grape  Vines,  postpaid, 
one  each  of  the  following,  the 
four  best  grapes  grown: 

CONCORD  (purple) 

AGAWAM  (amber-red) 

WORDEN  (black) 

NIAGARA  (white) 

Have  this  delicious  fruit  of  your 
oun,  glowing  year  after  year  I 

Our  ramfletc  catalog  of  selected  and 
tested  Seeds,  bulbs.  Sluubs.  Ruses  and 
Suiai'.  Fi ult k  will  In  sent  fret.  Send 
postcard  for  it  tuday. 

THE  TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY  CO. 

5726  Detroit  Avc.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^^^*Make  Your  Fence 
Dollar*  Go  Furthest! 

Enclave  your  homr  with  Cyclone 
FotidM— Insure  liCflOiMPt  f<»nca 
s*rv|»'*  *tui  Imitinr  faction. 
Exceptionally  tttontf  and  mir- 
j»bta.  oonntrwctionjire-  i  j 

vaults  of  fabric  «r. 

efippimr  erf  joint*.  <*n  our  ^ 
caUUiiir  price?* Wiwre  yoa  .. 
buy  lawn  fence.  Writ*  t»o*y. 

Cyclone  Fync*  Company  x 
IK-Pt.  D  100.  Waukegan,  IIL^  *« 


Taking  Children  to  Board 

fOn  page  1498  <>£  last,  year  a  farmer’s 
wife  in  Erie  County.  X,  Y„  wrote  of  tak¬ 
ing  children  to  board.  There  have  been 
many  letters  from  readers  asking  how 
such  little  boarders  may  be  obtained.  T\  e 
have  asked  the  woman  who  wrote  tin- 
original  article  to  tell  us  about  it,  and 
she  has  sent  the  following:] 

I  applied  at  the  County  Charity  Asso¬ 
ciation,  receiving  a  blank  to  fill,  also  the 
names  of  neighbors  were  asked  tnr_ refer¬ 
ences.  The  agent,  in  charge  of  this  dis 
I  riot  then  came  to  see  me  personally. 
After  a  few  weeks  they  brought  out  a 
little  girl,  the  age  nearest  to  which  1  de¬ 
sired.  After  I  received  the  first  child, 
I  had  no  trouble  getting  the  other  two. 
as  one  only  has  to  let  the  association 
know  that  she  wants  more.  The  agent  in 
fhis  district  has  138  children  iu  her 
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FOR  11  you  want  good  iookiug  home 

vrvl  Tn  grounds.  PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE 

YOUR  HOME  GARDENING  will  tell  you  liowto 
C  Rfll  INrtQ  obtain  them.  Heavily  tilus.. ‘JIG  pps.. 
GKUU1ND3  WtJlh,  jz.«5.  postpaid.  GARDES 

GUIDE  :  Complete  g  lide  to  (runs,  Rowers,  vegetable*, 
trees,  ell  rub-  •  lc.  with  full  chapter  on  the  Rose  Garden. 
384  |>p-  paper  Sl.lir  rlolh.  I1.C5.  postpaid.  Band  lie  stamp 
(or  Catalog  No.  r,  describing  T 00 Garde 1 1 .  truitanil  Fans 
fcoc-fee  A.  T.  DK.  I  A  M  l  RE  CO..  lut„  448a  West  3.UI 
[Street,  New  York,  N  V. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  FOB  SALE 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN  -  Geneva.  : 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

*2  pi  r  W0;  fa—  0U0.  *1.1  perM.  GEO.  F  WHfELEK, Concord,  Mm. 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

From  the  home  of  the  plant.  I’uro  clean.  -  A rilled  *> 
per  lb  delivered,  f.  A.  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO  .  Rrwbem.  AliLumt 


The  county  pays  all  bills  incurred  by 
tln»  people  boarding  their  children,  includ¬ 
ing  doctors’  bills,  school  supplies,  hair¬ 
cuts,  etc.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  send 
your  receipted  bill  in.  there  is  Quite  fl 

responsibility  in  connection  with  taking 
these  children,  as  oue  cannot  be  slack  in 
discipline  at  any  time.  The  youngsters 
soon  learn  that  they  have  tn  mind,  and 
then  most  of  the  trouble  ends. 

One  lady  wrote  to  me  yesterday,  hav¬ 
ing  received  my  name  from  the  editor. 
She  wished  to  have  three  or  four  children 
placed  in  her  home,  I  certainly  was 
glad  to  hear  that  there  had  been  so  many 
inquiries  since  iny  letter  was  published. 
I  am  sure  each  one  who  cares  to  write  to 
her  county  association  may  get  children. 
There  is  also  a  Children’s  Aid  Society  in 
cities,  which  has  the  older  boys  and  girls 
who  are  looking  for  homes.  M,  B. 


Northern  vai  n-viffi. 
nuts*  Oitiilog  -free. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


II.  A.  im>l)!N(J.  toloincu  Mir  hi  gin 


A  SMILE  THAT  LASTS  ALL  DAY 


The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  SI .00  To  Canada  SI. 25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Streel  New  York  City 


MarliestToik.atoH“ 

To  Introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Grown  Soode,  will 
tbe  following  10  path,  Dir  10c  John  Utter  Tomato, 
p;O0  to  1  IkruiB,  licet,  Carrot.  Cucumber.  Le! turn,  Onion, 
Painnil),  Itadlhli  mid  Superb  Astmir.  Hue  Pill  for  10c. 
with  every  order.  Money  baric  it  not  satlslird.  Big 
catalog  ol  Seed  Bttl'gUJiiH  free.  Bcn<l  today. 

J.  \V.  Jl’NU  SEED  CO.,  Btu.  8,  RANDOLPH, WAS. 


Tn  department  “Things  to  Think 
About.”  page  10.  Arthur  Cipperly  says 
he  has  both  farmed  and  run  trains.  I 
wonder  how  he  would  like  to  go  back  to 
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Justice’s  Fees 

Does  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  a  town¬ 
ship  receive  a  salary,  and  how  much'.' 

New  York.  a.  s. 

Wo  know  of  no  justice  of  the  peace  who 
receives  a  salary  from  the  town.  They 
Ret  per  diem  for  services  on  the  town 
board  and  fees  for  court  work.  n\  t. 

Contract  Sale  of  Mortgaged  Property 

We,  the  first  parties,  sold  our  mort¬ 
gaged  farm  to  a  second  party,  and  gave 
only  a  “bill  of  sale.’’  providing  for  regu¬ 
lar  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
for  three  years.  Then  the  second  party 
is  to  receive  deed  and  mortgage,  trans¬ 
ferred.  and  now  second  party  refuses  to 
pay  interest  and  principal  as  per  agree¬ 
ment,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  and  we  had 
to  pay  interest  on  same.  Now  the  mort¬ 
gagee  demands  a  considerable  sum  on 
principal,  since  the  mortgage  is  ’long 
overdue,  and  second  party  neglects  the 
farm  and  depreciates  its  value.  Are  we 
bound  to  make  such  payments  under  the 
circumstances?  What  rights  has  second 
party  now?  Has  lie  any  rights  to  the 
chattels,  since  he  bought  it  stocked  and 
cropped?  What  form  of  procedure  are 
we  to  follow  if  we  want  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  farm?  Does  it  require  a  court, 
sheriff  or  lawyer  in  New  Jersey?  We 
are  obliged  to  do  this,  as  mortgagee  is 
inconsiderate  and  talks  law.  not  human¬ 
ity.  and  we  cannot  make  these  payments 
of  our  own  means.  x.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

It  will  he  necessary  for  you  to  make 
payments  on  the  mortgage  and  interest 
in  order  to  protect  your  own  interest. 
It  probably  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
foreclose  your  contract  of  sale.  Tii  order 
to  do  tins  properly  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  employ  an  attorney.  The 
mortgagee  should  not  be  criticized  for 
demanding  his  pay  if  the  farm  is  depre¬ 
ciating  iu  value,  ami  if  the  mortgage  is 
past  due  he  has  a  right  to  demand  his 
money  at  any  time.  x.  T. 

> 

Breach  of  Contract 

I  would  like  to  know  my  legal  stand¬ 
ing  in  Ibis  case.  I  have  several  hundred 
dollars  invested.  In  September.  1010.  I 
bought  an  old  gristmill  and  machinery 
for  .WOO.  I  was  to  have  until  March  1. 
1020.  to  remove  the  building  and  machin¬ 
ery,  and  a  year  if  need  be  to  pay  for 
the  same.  In  the  middle  of  March,  1020. 
I  was  forced  to  pay  in  full,  and  am  for¬ 
bidden  the  privilege  of  removing  any 
more  material.  This  no-removal  notice 


esc  Tour  Lee  Tires 

delivered  26  months 
continuous  service 


Puncture  Proof  Tires 


LEES 

Smile 

at 

Miles 


Every  week  Jay  for  more  than  two  years 
(26  months')  this  set  of  Lee  Puncture-proof 
Ttres  carried  ).  L.  Hodges  of  Spray,  N.  C. 
ti  and  from  his  work ,  without  a  puncture, 
blowout  or  other  trouble. 


IN  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hodges  there  is  food  for  serious  thought 
by  every  farmer  in  the  land.  For  it  is  just  such  continuous 
service  that  is  required  of  every  farm  owned  automobile,  truck 
and  general  service  car,  if  it  is  to  deliver  full  return  on  the  investment 
it  represents. 

Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  are  unlike  all  other  pneumatics  in  that  they 
do  away  entirely  with  the  annoyance,  delay  and  expense  of  punctures. 

While  the  first  cost  of  Lee  Puncture-proofs  is  a  trifle  higher  than  Lee 
Regular  Fabric  or  Cord  tires,  they  are  by  no  means  a  “rich  man’s 
tire.’’  It  is  the  man  who  must  secure  maximum  service  per  dollar  of 
tire  investment  who  most  appreciates  Lee  Puncture-proofs. 

The  added  service,  protection  and  mileage  assured  by  the  Lee  exclusive 
puncture-proof  feature,  make  this  the  most  ecomonical  and  satis¬ 
factory  pneumatic  made,  for  any  car  used  where  road  hardships  are 
most  severe  and  uninterrupted  performance  most  desirable. 


was  served  about  three  weeks  afrer  my 
time  had  expired.  Is  there  any  legal 
proceedings  I  can  follow  to  recover  my 
property?  In  our  agreement  nothing  is 
mentioned  about  reverting  to  o«ner. 
Since  that  time  the  original  owners  are 
selling  the  machinery  to  other  parties. 
It  has  been  suggested  I  go  into  the  court 
of  equity  and  again  start  replevin  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

By  the  terms  of  your  agreement  you 
were  given  five  months  to  remove  pro¬ 
perty  which  you  had  purchased,  and  hav¬ 
ing  foiled  to  remove  the  property  within 
that  time  you  could  not  complain  if  they 
would  not  extend  the  time.  You  do  not 
state  what  method  was  used  to  force  you 
to  pay  for  the  property  after  the  middle 
of  March.  If  the  property  has  changed 
hands  and  the  new  owners  are  the  ones 
who  are  keeping  you  from  getting  your 
property,  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
unless  you  should  proceed  against  the 
original  owner  on  the  theory  that  by 
accepting  your  money  after  the  time 
stated  in  the  agreement  he  thereby  ex¬ 
tended  your  time  to  remove.  It  seems 
that  you  have  waited  nearly  a  year  be¬ 
fore  making  any  effort  to  get  your  pro¬ 
perty,  and  it.  is  very  probable  that  the 
•court  would  say  you  were  guilty  of  laches. 
If  the  present  owner  of  the  premises 
(assuming  that  the  property  has  been 
transferred!  is  willing  that  you  should 
enter  and  remove  the  property,  why  not 
do  so.  and  let  the  other  fellow  commence 
action?  X.  T. 

Validity  of  Quit-claim  and  Warranty 
Deeds 

Would  a  quit-claim  deed  be  legal,  given 
in  1914  and  recorded  in  1921?  The  deed 
was  signed  without  witnesses  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  property  is  located  in 
Ohio.  Would  n  warranty  deed  be  legal 
without  any  consideration  mentioned,  this 
property  being  located  in  Ohio?  D.  B. 

The  fact  that  a  quit-claim  deed  was 
given  in  1914  and  not  recorded  until  1921 
would  not  affect  the  legality  of  the  d<n>d. 
If  the  deed  was  executed  in  West  Virginia 
and  acknowledged,  no  witnesses  are  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  always  better  to  follow  the 
well-established  form  of  giving  the  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  deed  or  a  portion  of  the 
consideration.  The  English  statutes  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  voluntary  conveyance  was 
deemed  to  have  been  made  with  fraudu¬ 
lent  views  There  is  probably  no  State 
in  the  I'nited  States,  however,  but  what 
considers  that  a  gift  or  voluntary  convey¬ 
ance  will  be  effectual  between  the  parties 
there  is  only  liable  to  tie  questioned,  in 
cases  where  the  rights  of  creditors  and 
subsequent  purchasers  are  concerned.  If 
no  consideration  is  expressed  iu  the  deed, 
whatever  consideration  passed  may  be 
proved.  n!  X. 


f  Made  JL 
By  the  Man 


All  types  of  Lee  tires  are  exceptionally  well  made,  from  best  materials. 
All  are  quality  guaranteed  against  fault  or  flaw.  But  the  Lee 
Puncture-proof  is  the  only  pneumatic  in  the  world  that  carries  a 
cash-refund  guarantee  against  puncture. 

The  Lee  Line  of  Pneumatic  Tires  and  Government  Specification  Grey 
Tubes  is  represented  by  responsible  dealers,  in  every  locality. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO 

ecutive  Offices  =— •  245  Wesft  55"'  Str 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


COffSKONOCKEN  PA 


Famous  Wherever  Used 


Because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any  kind 


Maks  bi_*  ®ooey  with  little  work.  Small 


atart.  « e  will  toll  you  how.  Far  |h  years  «Ts  have 
made  the  world  •  standard  bee  supplies.  Write  today 
for  bandeome  free  booklet,  "  Bee*  for  Pleasure  and 
“runt,  er  tor  our  M-psge  be*  auppjy  catalog.  Tell  ua 
Jf  rou  keap  beee  now,  your  occupation,  amd 
*Y  boat#  location,  ao  we  eaa  better  advise  you. 

'I  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

4,  -  ~v>  292  Main  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


The  lh« 

See  Sample  Harrows  at  Annual  Fruit  Grower’s  Show 

Manl’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd..  Elora,  Ont.,  Caa. 


Our  New  Heater  increases  capacity  from  .>0  to  40<  by- 
using  waste  heat.  Write  for  Catalog;  state  number  of 
trees  you  tap. 

Sproul  Manufacturing  Co., 
DELEVAN.  N.  Y. 


Get  a  WITTE  First 


Have  an  engine  or  outfit  you  can  depend  on 

pay  only  the  factory  price  plua  my  one  email  profit.  J) 

2  H-P.  was  _  $59  —  NOW  $39.95  <8 

6  H-P.  was  180  —  NOW  119.90 
12H-P.w«s  352  — NOW  249.00 

30  H-P.  was  1091—  NOW  699.80 

All  Price*  p.  o.  U.  City,  .  Cl 

Cfcrload  fgt.  tuldvtl  w Ucn  ahippint  from  Pituburgb.  i 

Prices  $20  to  $400  Less 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  set  Una  fruits,  vegetable 


lou  must  spray  to  get  Hue  fruits,  vegetables,  sarub- 
bery.  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  lliiih-otncer  Orchard  Kwt,  It ol  Joccel  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sssraircrs,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSI’R  IYMO 
sprayer  moan;  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes. 
nsediar..cat  agitators. 
JILrh  pressure  guar- 
sntoed.  ScoT  today 
for  tCtftcatalog  Don  t 
buy  soy  sprayer  till 
St  C.WViOt.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  tuatvy  points. 
Address 

‘  Elmira,  N.  V. 


Buy  Direct 


Latest  Model  Log  Haw  only  fTB.OO— Bun 
Saw  *09 —  Branch  Saw  |19.90—  Portable 
Saw-Rig  $U7.  60.  Anything  you  want  ata 
big  saving,  Cash  or  Terms, 
eluding  new  Power  Stump 


Deal  with  the  man  who  has 


M  built  good  engines  far  3$  years. 

Get  your  rig,  aJ)  cocnpveCe, 
ready  to  start  using  No  extra* 
to  buy.  90- Day  Teet.  Life¬ 
line  Guarantee. 

V-  •  For  Catalog 

ret  1 1  me  just  what  kind  of  a 

lUt&t  you  need,  then  i  can  vioote 
j - - - — for  immediate  shipment.  Ad¬ 

dress  Dearest  shipping  point.— Ed.  II.  Witte,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  Cily.  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SENIOR 

LEADER 

Power  Orchard  V/ /  1 
Sprayer 

_FieIci  Forte  Pump  Co, 
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All  Sorts 


Pise  Building  Construction 

Can  you  furnish  me  any  information 
regarding  building  houses  out  of  loam 
commonly  known  as  ‘‘pise”?  c.  •. 

Indiana. 

The  term  "pise”  is  a  general  one,  and 
comes  from  a  French  word  for  "stamp" 
or  "tread."  so  it  merely  means  that  the 
building  is  stamped  down  ;  that  is.  forms 
are  put  up  and  the  earth  is  stamped  or 
pounded  down  between  them.  Of  course, 
that  means  that  various  sorts  of  earth  or 
clay  may  be  used,  but  it  also  means  that 
the  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  used.  In  general,  this  form 
of  construction  is  only  advisable  where 
the  climate  is  very  dry  most  of  the  time, 
and  where  there  is  a  proper  supply  of 
rather  clay-like  earth.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
readi  es  all  over  tin  world,  so  let  us  know 
where  you  are  planning  your  mml  pie 
and  we  will  help  you  to  mix  it  according 
to  the  befct  local  wisdom. 


Water  Gate  for  Ocean  Tide 

Can  von  give  any  information  as  to 
how  to  control  the  water  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  What  is  wanted  is 
to  keep  water  from  the  sen  from  pouring 
through  an  outiel  when-  the  fresh  water 
flows  out  at  low  tide?  I  know  that  there  is 
some  way  of  doing  this,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  construction  of  the  arrangement 
•and  if  such  an  arrangement  can  he  found 
in  the  market.  Samuel  syi  vester. 

Maine, 

We  ask  some  of  our  sea  coast  readers 
to  tell  us  about  this.  As  a  boy  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  we  remember  the 
tide  gates  hung  at  the  mouth  of  little 
rivers  or  creeks  running  up  int<<  the  hay 
meadows.  These  gates  were  ewung  like 
heavy  doors,  with  big  hinges  at  the  top. 
They  were  usually  under  a  bridge,  and 
there  was  a  frame  built  around  the  gate. 
It  swung  so  that  when  the*  tide  came  in 
the  water  pushed  against  the  gate'  and 
shut  it  tight.  Some  little  water  worked 
in  around  the  edges,  hut  not  much.  Then 
when  the  tide  ran  out  the  fresh  water  be¬ 
hind  thi  gate  would  open  it  and  pass  out. 
Those*  gates  did  not  hold  all  the  salt  back, 
but  they  were  a  help,  and  after  a  time 
the  meadows  gave  a  good  quality  of  fresh 
hay. 


Where  China  Is  Made 

Will  you  tell  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
where  china  and  earthenware  are  made? 

D.  D.  F. 

In  the  United  States.  New  Jersey.  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  lead  in  the  pottery 
trades.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  is  a  famous  pot¬ 
tery  town,  while  places  in  Obi"  and  Wept 
Virginia  have  become  noted  for  certain 
highly  artistic  production,  as  well  a*1 
coarser  wave*-.  Y\V  import  a  great  deal 
of  pottery  from  England,  certain  districts 
in  Staffordshire,  known  as  "the  Pot¬ 
teries, ”  being  especially  active  in  this 
trade.  Great  Britain  makes  all  clashes 
of  china  and  earthenware.  France  excels 
in  ;i  varietv  of  beautiful  wares.  Sevres 
and  Limoges  being  well-known  centers. 
Germany.  Austria  and  Bavaria  Were  large 
manufacturers  before  tin  war.  and  some 
fine  ware*;  are  made  in  Italy.  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Japan  i*-  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  china  and  earthenware,  while 
China  has  liot-n  famous  for  centuries  in 
thF  industry.  It  will  he  noted  that  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  in  its  var¬ 
ious  forms  extends  over  many  countries. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  most  valuable 
specimens  prized  by  collectors  are  certain 
porcelains  formerly  manufactured  in 
China,  England  and  France. 


An  Infestation  of  Book  Lice 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  reference  in 
The  B.  N.-Y.  to  lipok  lice.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  them?  T  have  been 
pestered  wiTh  them  for  some  time.  Our 
house  F  half  stone,  and  I  think  they  must 
breed  in  the  walls,  for  they  seem  to  be 
almost  everywhere,  tod  in  great  numbers, 
hut  just  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
the  y  annoy  rne.  e* 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Book  lice  have  received  their  name 
from  their  habit  of  infesting  old  books  and 
papers,  and  they  are  also  known  as 
“death  watch.”  owing  to  a  peculiar  tick¬ 
ing  sound  they  make.  They  are  pale, 
colorless  creatures.  *-0  small  that  they  are 
barely  distinguishable,  but  when  disturbed 
they  move  very  rapidly,  whereas  true  lice 
are  very  sluggish.  They  are  biting  in¬ 
sects.  while  true  lice  have  a  sucking  beak. 
Book  lice  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  a 
place  frequently  used,  with  good  light  and 
ventilation.  They  breed  in  undisturbed 
materials,  like  "silver  fish,”  and  especially 
n  starched  clothing  that  is  laid  away,  as 
their  principal  food  is  starchy  material 
and  dried  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
Thev  frequently  occur  in  mattresses, 
where  the  sight  of  them,  running  over 
the  sheets,  is  very  alarming  to  the  house¬ 


keeper.  Control  methods  are  thorough 
scrubbing,  dusting  and  brushing  with  a 
liberal  application  of  gasoline  in  cracks 
and  crevices,  Naphthalene  iu  drawers, 
boxes  and  closets  used  for  storage  will  do 
much  to  keep  these  insects  out.  A  badly 
infested  mattress  stuffed  with  straw,  corn 
husks  nr  vegetable  liber  should  lie  ripped 
open  and  the  contents  burned.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  breeding  iu  the  walls, 
hut  there  may  be  books,  papers  or  cloth¬ 
ing  laid  away  for  some  time  that  is  pro¬ 
viding  breeding  places.  (’"tfoti  fabrics 
laid  away  are  often  undisturbed,  because 
the  housekeeper  knows  that  there  will  be 
no  moth  infestation,  but  book  lice  and  sil¬ 
ver  fish  will  breed  in  them  freely,  espe¬ 
cially  when  starched,  and  may  become  a 
pest  all  over  the  house. 


Making  Vases 

Some  time  ago  someone  asked  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  vases  or  jardinieres  of 
broken  bits  of  Colored  crockery  and  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris.  1  make  umbrella  stands, 
vases  and  jardinieres  the  following  way: 
First  pick  out  a  jar  or  old  cooking  pot 
or  anything  you  wish  covered,  paint  it 
and  let  dry.  In  the  meantime  make  a 
sppply  of  putty.  Lay  a  thin  layer  of 
putty,  a  small  space  at  a  time,  and  press 
pieces  nf  broken  china  (colored)  into  the 


putty  as  close  together  as  possible.  When 
this  space  is  covered  cover  another  piece 
with  putty  and  prees  iu  move  pieces  of 
china.  Proceed  until  whole  surface  is 
covered.  Dark  blue  pieces  here  and  there 
are  especially  pretty  among  the  lighter 
colored  pieces.  This  ran  he  put  aside 
and  worked  on  any  time  one  feels  like 
lining  it.  Then  when  wholly  covered  the 
putty  shows  around  each  piece  in  a  little 
ridge.  After  drying  a  few  days  I  go  over 
all  the  ridges  with  a  camel’s-bair  brush 
dipped  in  liquid  gold  paint.  I  have  an 
umbrella  stand,  a  jardiniere  and  a  vase 
made  this  way,  and  everyone  pdmires 
them.  MRS.  J.  H. 


Purifying  a  Cistern 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  purify  a  cis¬ 
tern?  I  can  get  some  real  old-fashioned 
charcoal  for  filter  purposes.  What  else 
is  good  to  use  in  a  filter?  R.  w\ 

I  know  of  no  worth-while  expedient  for 
purifying  the  water  of  a  cistern  when 
that  water  can  be  pumped  out  and  the 
cistern  itself  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
clean  water  and  broom  OV  scrubbing 
brush.  If  the  cistern  gets  its  supply 
fr.im  a  roof,  a  cut-off  should  he  ‘arranged 
to  take  the  first  water  from  the  roof 
after  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  permitting 
the  water  to  enter  the  cistern  only  after 
the  roof  has  been  washed  by  the  rain. 
Cistern  water  may  be  filtered  by  passing 
it  through  a  bed  of  gravel,  fine  sand  and 
charcoal,  or.  perhaps,  satisfactorily  with¬ 
out  the  charcoal.  Any  arrangement  of 
box  or  barrel  that  will  hold  the  filtering 
materials  and  permit  the  water  to  pass 
through  may  be  used.  Charcoal  is  han¬ 
dled  by  dealers  in  wood  and  coal,  the 
particular  wood  of  which  it  is  made  be¬ 
ing  immaterial.  M.  E.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 
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DOMESTIC- — Joseph  Gluck  of  955 
Rogers  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  who 
turned  State’s  evidence  in  the  Nicky 
Am  stein  bond  theft  cases  in  1920  and 
received  a  suspended  sentence  on  that 
account,  was  one  of  three  men  arrested 
January  22.  by  detectives  from  Col  ice 
Headquarters  in  connection  with  the  theft 
of  $78,000  worth  of  securities  belonging 
to  Thomson  &  McKinnon  of  42  Broadway 
on  December  1921.  The  police  accuse 
Gustave  Zeitnian,  S73  East  Tenth  Street. 
Brooklyn,  of  the  actual  theft,  but  charge 
that  he  was  prompted  and  coached  by 
Gluck  in  the  methods  of  getting  securities 
in  Wall  Street. 

Thirty-two  horses  were  burned  in  a 


fire  which  swept  through  the  stable  of 
Battery  D  of  the  Sixth  Field  Artillery  at 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J..  January  25.  Troopers 
put  on  gas  masks  and  went  into  the 
smoke  filled  building  to  try  to  rescue 
some  of  the  animals.  They  managed  to 
get  four  horses  out,  but  iho  latter  wore 
so  badly  burned  that  they  had  to  be  shut. 

Mrs.  John  G,  Sheridan  agreed  to  accept 
$8,000  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  $.".,000 
down  and  the  rest  in  tint"  payments,  it 
was  said  .Tauuav.v  25  at  a  hearing  before 
Justice  Dike,  in  the  Brooklyn  Supreme 
Court,  when  Paul  Eckert,  of  1025  09th 
Street.  Brooklyn,  was  examined  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  death  of  Sheridan,  who 
was  run  down  and  killed  by  Eckert's 
automobile.  The  accident  occurred  on 
February  14,  1921.  and  Eckert  was  sub¬ 
sequently  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on 
a  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  Counsel  for  Eckert,  in  arguing  for 
a  dismissal  of  Ihe  indictment,  said  an 
agreement  bad  been  reached  with  Sheri¬ 
dan's  wife  in  a  civil  action.  Eckert, 
counsel  said,  would  turn  over  $5,000  he 
has  saved  immediately  and  the  balance  in 
installments.  After  being  cross-exam¬ 
ined  Eckert  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  manslaughter  and  was  remanded  for 
sentence. 

Abolition  of  penal  overtime  payments 
until  after  the  ninth  hour  of  work,  and 
authorization  of  "split  tricks”  instead  of 
compelling  overtime  payments  or  two 
shifts  for  intermittent  work  over  n  span 
of  more  than  eight  hours,  are  important 
changes  In  rules  governing  railroad  cleri¬ 
cal  and  terminal  employees,  issued  by  the 


Fuited  States  Railroad  Labor  Board 
January  22.  The  new  rules,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  February  1.  supersede  the 
national  agreement  made  by  the  Federal 
Administration  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  and  Station  Employ¬ 
ees.  which  has  been  in  effect  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  1920.  About  500.000  employees 
are  affected. 

A  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  granting  to  Gregory 
Ross,  Ellis  Island’s  "man  without  a  coun¬ 
try.”  the  right  to  remain  in  the  United 
Stales,  was  received  at  t lie  immigration 
station  January  22.  Ross  was  released 
some  time  ago  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus  and,  according  to  his  attorney,  is  now 
living  near  Seattle,  'Wash.  Ross  was 
arrested  as  a  Red  advocate  during  the 
war.  His  deportation  was  deferred,  and 
he  was  held  prisoner  at  Ellis  Island  for 
more  than  a  year,  because  he  declared 
that  ho  did  not  know  where  he  was  born 
or  of  what  country  he  was  a  subject. 
When  arrangements  were  made  to  deport 
him  to  Scotland  the  British  government 
refused  to  receive  him. 

Forty  convicts  from  Clinton  Prison 
proved  heroic  fire  fighters  January  22 
when  the  village  of  Dauueriinra.  N.  Y..  was 
threatened  by  a  blaze  which  destroyed 
the  Adirondack  Hotel.  The  blaze  had 
attained  such  headway  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  save  the  hotel.  A  high  wind 
and  zero  weather  added  to  the  danger. 
The  prisoners  did  such  effective  work  Ihnt 
the  fire  was  kept  from  spreading.  After 
the  fire  was  under  control  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  their  cells. 

An  alleged  conspiracy  which  may  in¬ 
volve  between  209  and  500  manufactur¬ 
ing  furriers  in  charges  covering  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  defraud  the  Government  of 
$2, (100. (MX)  iu  taxes  was  revealed  in  New 
York  January  24,  when  two  men  said  to 
have  been  ringleaders  in  the  plot  were 
arrested-.  They  are  Morris  Rosenhlum  of 
Park  side  Court,  Brooklyn,  and  Herman 
R.  Seliuss,  who  gave  his  address  ns  thp 
Aberdeen  Hotel,  where  he  was  taken  into 
custody.  Rosenhlum  formerly  was  a 
deputy  collector  in  (he  Internal  Revenue 
Office  here.  lie  was  detected  in  several 
frauds  while  in  the  Government  service 
and  was  out  in  $7,500  bail,  awaiting  sen¬ 
tence.  which  was  deferred  when  lie  turned 
informer  iu  a  case  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  two  years  ago.  lie  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  four  indictments  at  that  time, 
one  of  them  involving  an  $11,000  bribe 
for  making  false  returns  on  the  taxes 
owed  by  the  Coastwise  Warehouse  and 
other  corporations,  and  gave  testimony 
wdiich  led  to  the  conviction  of  a  public 
accountant  involved  in  these  transactions. 


Rosenhlum  and  Sohnss  were  charged  with 
collecting  large  sums  of  money  from  fur¬ 
riers  in  return  for  receipts  purporting  to 
show  that  the  manufacturers  had  paid 
their  taxes. 

Creation  of  a  new  department  to  regu¬ 
late  automobile  traffic  and  curb  reckless 
driving  which  resulted  last,  year  in  1.981 
deaths  in  this  State  is  proposed  by  the 
joint  legislative  committee  in  a  report 
submitted  January  24  to  the  New  York 
State  Senate  and  Assembly.  More  than 
40,000  were  injured  by  automobiles  in 
the  Slate,  and  the  percentage  of  accidents 
np-Stnte  was  larger  than  in  New  York 
City,  the  committee  found.  Restricting 
licenses,  strictly  enforcing  speed  laws 
through  the  State  and  the  bonding  of 
motor  vehicle  owners  or  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  compulsory  insurance 
against  liability  are  some  of  the  measures 
proposed. 

Five  self-confessed  members  of  the 
party  that  lynched  Jake  Brooks,  negro 
packer  worker,  on  January  14  were  sen¬ 
tenced  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  to  serve 
life  terms  at  hard  labor  in  the  State 
penitentiary  in  McAleater  when  they 
pleaded  guilty  January  21  before  Judge 
•Tames  I.  Phelps  in  District  Court.  The 
live  are  Lee  Whitley,  29;  Charles  Polk. 
19;  Elmer  Yearta.  19.  all  white,  and 
Robert  Allen,  27.  cousin  of  the  lynched 
man.  and  Nathan  Butler.  40.  both  ne¬ 
groes.  Whitley  and  Yearta  are  members 
of  the  Butcher  Workmen's  Union,  which 
is  mu  strike  there,  and  I'olk  is  admittedly 
a  union  sympathizer.  Brooks,  the  man 
lynched.  was  a  non-union  packing  house 
Worker. 

William  P.  Gibtiey.  member  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  Brooklyn  family,  pleaded  guilty 
January  24  before  Judge  Crain  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  to  the  theft  of  $280,000 
from  a  former  employer.  Sidney  Z. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Electric  Bond 
and  Share  Company.  71  Broadway.  New 
York,  Restitution  of  about  $20,000  al¬ 
ready  has  been  made,  it  is  said,  and  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defendant  said  he  would  bo 
able  to  make  good  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000  within  a  few  years.  He  was 
remanded  to  the  Tombs  for  sentence. 

WASH!  NOTON.  —  Recreta  ry  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  ami  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  Janu¬ 
ary  24  that  bonus  legislation  at  ibis  time 
— by  whatever  means  paid — would  be  a 
serious  if  not  disastrous  drain  upon  the 
Treasury,  upon  the  nation  and  upon  the 
people.  Secretary  Mellon  made  these 
points:  The  Treasury  faces  a  deficit  for 
(lie  current  fiscal  year  of  $24,000,000. 
For  i he  fiscal  year  1925  it  faces  a  deficit 
of  $107,000,000  oil  the  basis  of  the  budget, 
with  a  probable  $112,000,000  additional 
in  items  not  carried  in  the  budget,  but  to 
he  appropriated  by  Congress.  Taxes  on 
the  present  basis  are  too  onerous  for  the 
country’s  good.  Expenditures  must  be 
reduced  still  further — not  increased.  The 
Government  faces  a  heavy  shrinkage  in 
receipts.  Ibis  shrinkage  being  faster  than 
the  lessening  of  expenditures  by  (be  great 
economies  effected.  Veterans  of  the  war 
are  not  now  being  stinted.  In  all 
8450.000,000  a  year  is  being  spent  for 
their  relief.  This  is  more  than  any  other 
single  item  of  Government  outgo,  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to 
finance  the  expenditures  involved  in  the 
bonus  through  new  borrowing.  If  the 
Government  should  greatly  increase  the 
public  debt,  inflation  and  higher  money 
rates  would  prejudice  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  Treasury’s  own  refunding 
program. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Louis  Han¬ 
del.  proprietor  of  a  duck  ranch  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County,  N.  Y„  who  sued  (he  Brook¬ 
lyn  Elevator  and  Milling  Company  for 
$25,000.  charging  that  between  17.000 
and  18.000  ducks  belonging  to  him  had 
died  after  eating  bran  purchased  from 
i  lie  defendant  company,  will  receive 
$8,250  in  damages  by  (he  verdict  of  a 
jury  in  Ihe  Supreme  Court  in  Mineola 
January  25.  A  bacteriologist  told  the 
jury  the  bran  contained  poisonous  matter. 
The  ducks,  after  eating  the  bran,  the 
witness  said.  died.  The  same  jury 
awarded  to  the  milling  company  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  $2,940.08  against  Handel,  the 
amount  representing  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  on  bills  for  feed. 

The  Munson  liner  Aeolus  brought  in 
January  24  the  first  big  shipment  of 
fresh  fruit  from  Argentina,  made  up  of 
17.000  lbs.  of  peaches,  plums  and  apri¬ 
cots.  consigned  to  fruit  dealers  in  New 
Y"rk. 

Of  five  scholarships  that  have  been 
donated  by  K.  A.  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish 
banker,  for  distribution  by  the  Stockholm 
Academy  of  Agriculture,  three  will  be 
applied  for  studies  in  the  United  States. 
Prof.  J.  G.  C.  Barthel,  specialist  of  ihe 
Agricultural  Bacteriological  1  list  itute ; 
Dr.  Eden,  the  Experimental  Institute's 
specialist  on  cattle  raising,  and  Dr. 
Samuelsson.  specialist  on  dairy  farming, 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  three  schol¬ 
arships  for  studying  in  the  United  States. 

Experiments  iu  canning  apples  for 
commercial  purposes  are  being  made  by 
one  of  (he  largest  canning  establishments 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  assist  in  this 
fast  apples  recognized  as  quite  famous 
and  grown  in  Tulare  County.  Cal.,  have 
been  shipped  to  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Sun  Francisco. 


"I  won't  see  you  at  our  annual  ban¬ 
quet  last  night.”  "No;  I  discovered  that 
the  moths  had  been  holding  their  annual 
bannnet  on  my  dress  suit,  so  I  had  to  stay 
at  home." — New  York  Sun. 
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State  Sanitariums 

Is  there  an  institution  in  this  State 
where  tuberculosis  patients  are  treated 
free,  or  where  one  could  send  a  patient 
and  be  assured  that  he  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  pay  the  patient’s  expenses  as 
lie  could?  p.  e.  n. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  State  sanitarium  at  Ray 
Brook.  N.  Y.,  where  incipient  and  indi¬ 
gent  cases  are  taken  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity.  Application  for  admission 
should  be  made  through  the  local  health 
officer.  There  are  many  other  county  and 
local  institutions,  with  varying  require¬ 
ments  for  admission.  Write  the  State 
Department  of  Health  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
stating  the  requirements  of  your  case,  arid 
ask  for  information  as  to  any  institution 
where  your  needs  may  be  met.  Ask.  also, 
for  their  booklets  upon  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  tubercular.  ir.  R.  D. 
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City  and  Country  Health 

I  have  been  reading  M.  B.  D.’s  article 
on  ‘‘Health  in  City  and  Country,”  and 
it  ish  to  add  a  few  thoughts.  I  wish  to 
state  emphatically  that  there  are  not  now, 
nor  ever  were,  any  statistics  to  prove  the 
city  a  more  healthful  place  to  live  in  than 
tbo  country.  ^  p  iiavi?  bad  sonic  of  those 
city  windbags  up  this  way  trving  to  stuff 
us  with  such  _  “facts.”  Who  ever  heard 
of  people  leaving  the  country  for  the  city 
as  a  health  resort?  _  Why  do  they  send 
so  many  fresh  air  children  into  the  coun¬ 
try  if  the  city  is  the  more  healthful? 
W  hy  do  men  get  out  of  the  eitv  and  into 
the  country  for  their  health  if  the  citv  is 
so  healthful? 

There  are  over  500  villages  in  New 
York  State  of  oyer  500  inhabitants.  Very 
tew  of  these  villages  have  waterworks. 
Houses  are  from  75  feet  to  150  feet  apart 
in  many  instances.  Most  homes  have 
wells  and  closets  ou  a  small  lot.  Sani¬ 
tary  conditions  at  best  are  not  good.  Be¬ 
sides  these  villages,  there  are  hundreds  of 
smaller  ones  with  equally  bad  conditions. 
If  M.  B.  D.  will  stop  ro  think  he  will 
recall  that  a  very  large  percent  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  start  in  villages. 

Now,  in  the  so-called  statistics,  these 
villages  are  classed  in  with  the  country 
and  are  called  “rural. ”  If  those  who 
wish  to  prove  the  city  so  healthful  will 
separate  the  village  statistics  from  the 
country  and  place  them  with  the  city  I 
am  sure  a  far  different  showing  will 
appear.  j.  f.  n. 

New  York. 
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Will  the  drinking  of  sassafras  tea.  made 
from  sassafras  luirk,  to  reduce  flesh,  in 
any  way  injure  the  general  health?  This 
seems  a  peculiar  question  to  ask  you.  but 
l  have  seen  some  splendid  medical  ad¬ 
vice  given  In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  know 
I  can  rely  ou  your  reply.  I  have  seen 
excellent  results  from  the  use  of  it  for 
the  purpose  named,  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  absolutely  harmless. 

Massachusetts.  r.  s. 

I  should  consider  the  drinking  of  sas¬ 
safras  tea  in  sufficient  quantity  reallv  to 
reduce  flesh  injurious,  since  1  know  of  no 
other  way  in  which  it  could  produce  this 
result  than  by  interfering  with  digestion. 
Sassafras  contains,  as  its  active  ingredi¬ 
ents,  tannic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil  that 
gives  it  its  pleasant  flavor.  It  is  not 
used  iu  medicine  save  as  a  flavoring  sub¬ 
stance.  Probably  no  evil  result  would 
follow  the  drinking  of  a  reasonable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  tea  made  from  this  plant., 
though  tannic  acid  is  not  a  substance  to 
be  taken  into  the  st< 
ernble  quantity.  If 
really  redneing  flesh 
the  consumer  to  nol 
also  seriously  injurii 
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me  nrst  figure,  in  the  bouth,  repre¬ 
sents  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Eight  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  per 
oue  hundred  pounds  is  equal  to  160  lbs. 
in  a  toil  of  fertilizer. 

Two  per  cent  nitrogen  or  two  pounds 
in  one  hundred  is  equal  to  40  lbs.  iu  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  for  nitrogen.  AND 
auimoniates  are  not  nitrogen,  having 
first  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  by  soil 
bacteria,  which  takes  weeks  or  months, 
meaning  little  or  nothing  to  this  year’s 
crop. 

The  other  figure  2  represents  potash. 
2  lbs.  in  100,  or  40  lbs.  to  the  ton  of 
fertilizer. 

It  is  nitrogen  which  is  t  mined  lately 
available  that  makes  early  planted  crops 
mature,  jump  in  growth,  getting  cotton 
ahead  of  the  boll  weevil  with  a  heavy 
yield.  So  when  you  buy  fertilizer  insist 
on  knowing  how  much  immediately  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  it  contains. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  nitrogen  that  is 
immediately  available  and  produces  the 
prompr  results  planters  want  and  have 
the  right  to  expect.  Its  use  is  not  only 
economical,  but  it  is  highly  profitable. 

To  insure  success  use  Nitrate  of  Soda 
at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  to  the 
acre  on  cotton,  fruits  and  other  cultivated 
I  crops  at  the  time  of  planting. 

\  aluable  books  on  fertilizing  can  be 
had  free,  by  writing  William  S.  Myers, 
Director.  25  Madison  Aveuuc.  New  York, 
being  particular  to  state  what  crops  you 
grow.  IdcerUsemvnt. 


31st  St.  and  8th  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion.  lien.  P.  o.  200  new  modern  room!,  furnished 
by  Wminninker,  $1.50  per  day.  $9  per  wee!;  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  iu  connection.  50c  TtlephoM  5U— Christa 


Famous  Frederick  Co.  Lime 

A  MINE  OF  WEALTH  TO  FARMERS 
- Manufactured  by - 

M.  J.  GROVE  LIME  CO. 

Lime  Kiln,  Maryland 


Cesspool  Near  Well 

I  have  dug  a  cesspool  about  35  ft. 
from  well,  and  iu  a  wet  time  cesspool 
will  fill  half  full  of  water.  Well  also 
rises  to  a  level  with  bottom  of  cesspool. 
There  is  a  fall  of  about  S  ft.  from  well 
to  cesspool.  Is  it  possible  for  the  liquid 
to  work  back  from  cesspool  to  the  well, 
and  ruin  it  as  water  lowers?  It  is  a  clav 

SOll.  A.  H.  ' 

Flanders,  N.  J. 

As  now  located  there  is  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  sewage  in  the  cesspool  leach¬ 
ing  into  the  well.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  surface  fall  of  about.  N  ft,  between  the 
well  and  the  cesspool  and  in  the  direction 
ot  the  cesspool  does  not  insure  against 
this,  ns  when  the  water  falls  in  the  well 
it  i>  no  doubt  below  the  level  of  the  cess¬ 
pool.  and  tho  sub-surface  flow  may  then 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  well.  A  cess¬ 
pool  located  so  close  to  the  well  makes 
unsafe  drinking  water  almost  a  surety. 
While  there  arc  many  instances  of  cess¬ 
pools  giving  entire  satisfaction  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  sewage,  they  can 
never  be  said  to  be  safe,  as  there  may 
he  underground  water  passages  that  we 
know  nothing  about  that  will  carry  the 
sewage  beneath  the  surface  for  a  long 
distance.  The  very  fact  that  it  scops 
away  from  the  cesspool  shows  that  it  is 
discharged  into  the  soil  surrounding  it. 
A  septic  tank,  such  as  is  described  in  the 
various  farm  bulletins,  will  care  for  your 
sewage  in  a  safe  and  efficient  rnauner 
and  should  be  used. 


Rarrnl«  OK  *i.u;iiti.y  »ama<;i:i>  ckockekt 

Uailolo  Hotel  Phin&wart,  lookiue  w«  re,  A  lit  minimi  wi*re,  etc. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  bv  80  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK -FREE 
fells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKF.lt  TO  VOV  wit  li  Sample  Cards. 
Writs  me.  r><>  IT  NOW.  1  WIT.T,  SAVE  TOC  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estsb.  1343 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


I’Yi&IVSS  JjMVSSflflTS 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  3II  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—  For  sale  by  -2 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ~ 

Eliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


EMPIRE^ 

■#T1X  WAGONS  W® 
lfM: STEEL  wheels 


When  you  %vrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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sees  yvbat  bis  grandson  needs  to  develop 
him.  So  be  ties  the  property  up  in  some 
sort  of  business  which  mpiire.s  the  hard¬ 
est  work  and  the  (iuest  planning  to  de¬ 
velop  properly.  The  boy  knows  the 
monej  is  there,  and  he  must  dig  hard  to 
get  it  out.  You  will  bud  it  much  the 
same  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  nun-k.  It 
is  there,  but  sweat  and  chemistrj  are 
needed  to  make  it  worth  while.  You 
want  to  remember  that  the  nitrate  beds  in 
the  South  American  deserts  were  formed 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  your 
swamp.  <  Mi  the  dry.  rainless  deserts  the 
nitrogen  was  changed  to  nitrates.  In  the 
waterlogged  soil  of  yolir  swamp  the  nitro¬ 
gen  was  changed  so  that  it  cannot  be 
leached  away. 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Dired  to  you 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Muck 


“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT — BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty— Oversize  30x34  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland — ’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  biff  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  on  Fabrics  up  to  and  including  the  third  postal  zone 


Part  1 

"I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  bones.  I  can  get  many  of 
them  here,  and  I  believe  we  can  do  a  good 
business  at  making  them  into  fertilizer. 
Now  can  you  tell  us  about  other  farm 
wastes?  For  instance,  ‘'muck."  What 
i-  it?  What  is  it  good  for.  and  h»'W  do 
you  use  it?  S.  \v.  C. 

Bones,  wood  ashes  and  “muck”  go  well 
together  as  a  homemade  fertilizer.  Most 
farmers  refuse  to  "bother"  ninth  muck,  as 
they  say  it  costs  too  much  labor  to  get  it 
out  and  prepare  it.  In  the  original  Eng- 
ish.  "muck"  means  well-rotted  manure. 
Years  ago  New  England  farmers  used  the 
word  to  represent  peat  or  the  black  soil 
which  accumulates  in  swamps  and  low 
places.  I  presume  we  may  say  that  muck 
,<  a  well-rotted  peat,  and  that  peat  is 
partly  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In  every 
neighborhood  and  on  almost  every  farm 
shere  will  be  found  low  places  where 
water  stands,  either  in  ponds  or  close  to 
the  surface.  Leaves  blow  in  from  out- 
>ide.  coarse  grasses,  weeds  and  brush  grow 
up  and  die  and  fall  down  into  the  water 
•  r  wet  soil.  Instead  of  being  oxidized,  as 
they  would  he  out  in  the  open  air.  this 
vegetable  matter  decays  slowly  and  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  thp  form  of  a  black,  sticky 
mass — peat  or  "muck.’*  In  addit:nn  to 
t hi-  much  of  the  plant  food  from  the  higher 
surrounding  laud  drains  down  through 
f]ie  soil  into  these  low  places.  1'sually 
there  i<  a  dry  "hardpan”  under  this  black 
stuff,  which  ai  ts  like  a  saucer  to  hold  the 
water  and  keep  the  swamp  wet.  A  class 
.if  tough,  big  plants  crowd  into  the  swamp 
and  use  up  the  plant  food  to  make  a 
heavy  growth.  You  notice  how  the  wet 
soil  plants  seldom  thrive  on  the  uplands, 
while  Red  clover,  Timothy  and  other  up¬ 
land  plants  die  in  the  swamp.  Nature 
has  adapted* certain  plants,  like  the  iiltie- 
mrry.  to  the  life  in  the  swamp.  It  is 
much  like  the  difference  between  the  duck 
and  the  hen.  In  the  South  there  are  ne¬ 
groes  who  have  lived  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  low  swamps  along  the  rivers, 
while  others  have  lived  on  the  high  lime¬ 
stone  hills.  J*ut  them  side  by  side  and 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  difference 
produced  by  life  in  wet  and  dry  soil. 
Nature  has  developed  these  web-footed 
plants  with  the  power  to  live  in  these  low 
places,  and  thus  utilize  wasted  plant  food 
and  hold  it  for  future  use. 


Perhaps  what  is  said  about  this  muck 
will  make  us  understand  why  coal  ashes 
cnrrv  little  or  no  plant  food.  The  coal  is 
usually  a  form  of  petrified  muck — a  peat 
turned  into  stone.  As  we  see.  the  plants 
and  trees  from  which  coal  is  produced 
arc  usually  deficient  in  minerals,  and  the 
little  they  bring  to  the  soil  is  usually 
leached  away.  Some  nitrogen  remains  in 
the  coal,  hut  that  is  driven  off  in  the 
burning.  Thus  the  coal  ashes  are  quite 
different  from  wood  ashes,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  thfi  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus 
which  the  original  wood  carried  The 
value  of  muck  for  farm  purposes  varies 
greatly  .  In  some  eases  there  is  about  as 
much  total  nitrogen  as  would  he  found  in 
ordinary  stable  manure;  in  others  four 
c>r  five  times  as  much.  It  depends  on 
the  location  and  what  the  muck  came 
from.  In  some  cases  the  layer  of  muck 
is  quite  thin,  so  that  in  digging  it  up  you 
take  more  or  less  plain  soil  along  with  it. 
Of  course,  there  is  little  use  in  digging 
soil  on  one  part  of  the  farm  to  put  on 
another  part.  Muck  containing  large 
quantities  of  leaf  mold  or  decayed  leaves 
is  probably  richest,  and  also  probably 
most  acid.  If  a  farmer  expects  to  use  any 
large  quantity  of  it.  I  think  it  will  pay 
him  to  have  a  fair  sample  analyzed  by 
some  good  chemist.  Then  he  will  know 
what  lie  is  doing,  which  is  the  first  orin- 
ciple  of  accurate  work.  Such  analysis 
may  show  that  there  is  little  value  to  the 
muck  except  the  black  color.  To  eo  to 
the  expense  of  hauling  out  mere  black 
soil  would  be  about  as  profitable  as  offer¬ 
ing  a  hired  man  $7o  a  month  just  because 
you  heard  that  bis  hair  was  red  and 
some  scientific  man  told  you  that  red  hair 
was  indication  of  extra  iron  in  the  blood, 
and  that  iron  spells  energy. 


We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Tire  makers  for 

15  ~'ears  pj-  y- 


DOW  Insecticides  Are  Ready-Measured 


Individual  Loads  for  the  Sprayer 


<  )ur  present  coal  mines  were  once 
doubtless  groat  swamps  or  peat  beds. 
Through  long  ages  the  peat  from  decayed 
plants  and  trees  was  slowly  petrified  or 
changed  to  blaek  stone,  which  we  call 
eoal.  For  example.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
thousands  of  years  hence  such  places  as 
the  great  Dismal  Swamp,  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  will 
become  a  great  bed  of  coal;  that  is.  if  it 
is  left  undisturbed.  There  is  more  nitro¬ 
gen  in  it  than  in  all  the  deposits  of  nitrate 
-.f  soda  in  South  America.  It  can  he  util¬ 
ized  either  b.v  draining  parts  of  the  swamp 
and  planting  crops,  or  by  hauling  out  the 
black  soil  and  putting  it  on  the  light  and 
exhausted  land.  In  a  smaller  way  the 
>ame  choice  of  problems  confronts  us  in 
the  small  pond  or  swamp  on  our  own 
farm.  From  the  nature  of  the  swamp 
and  its  waterlogged  soil,  you  might  expect 
that  most  of  the  plant  food  would  be 
leached  away.  That  is  true  of  the  lime, 
potash  and  phosphorus.  There  is  little, 
if  any.  of  these  minerals  to  be  found  in 
muck.  I  think  that  most  wet  soil  plants 
are  deficient  in  these  minerals  anyway, 
and.  of  course,  the  water  is  constantly 
leaching  out  all  soluble  elements.  The 
liief  fertilizing  valijc  of  the  muck  lies  in 
it-  nitrogen  and  it<  organic  matter,  or 
“humus."  But  nitrogen  is  the  most  sol¬ 
uble  element  of  all.  How.  then,  does  it 
remain  when  the  minerals  are  leached 
away?  It  is  true  that  certain  forms  of 
nitrogen  are  very  soluble,  yet  nitrogen 
may  be  safely  locked  up  in  other  forms 
so  as  to  defy  the  ordinary  forces  of  na- 
t  ir< .  Nitrate  of  soda  requires  only  a  light 
rain  to  make  it  disappear  in  solution,  yet 
a  piece  of  hard  hone  also  contains  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  might  remain  out  in  a  dozen 
storms  without  any  change,  save  for  hav¬ 
ing  its  face  washed.  Yet  crush  that  bone 
and  "out’*  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  you 
would  find  the  nitrogen  and  the  phos¬ 
phorus  quite  soluble  The  nitrogen  in 
the  muck  is  changed  iDto  sour  combina¬ 
tions.  which  are  inert  or  insoluble.  To 
make  a  rather  far-fetched  illustration,  we 
probably  till  know  men  and  women  who 
in  their  youth  were  open-hearted  and  gen¬ 
erous.  They  fell  into  narrow,  and  what 
we  may  called  submerged  lives,  and  as  the 
vears  went  on  they  grew  selfish  and  sour. 
io’I.v  and  hateful,  incapable  of  giving  tin 
tilings  that  are  worth  while  to  others. 
Thp  love  and  kindliness  are  there.  We 
know  that  because  they  formerly  showed 
r hem.  and  sneh  things  are  never  lost  out 
of  life.  Yet  they  are  locked  up  in  sour, 
hateful  reflections  or  prejudices,  and  will 
not  he  made  free  and  available  until  some 
great  chemical  shock  changes  the  combi¬ 
nation.  In  a  way  that  is  the  situation 
with  the  nitrogen  in  this  muck  in  your 
swamp.  It  is  there  waiting  for  you. 
Nature  wisely  locked  it  up  so  you  could 
not  lose  it.  but  you  can  in  time  make  it 
as  available  as  nitrate  of  soda  if  you 
care  to  do  so.  Sometimes  old  grandfather 


Save  Time  and  Labor 


WITH  the  new  package,  each  3-lb.  sack 
is  one  load  for  100-gallon  sprayer— 
you  save  time  of  measuring  or  weighing. 
You  need  not  handle  heavy  drums  or  barrels. 
You  have  no  open  poisons  in  barns  or  sheds. 
You  use  one  sock  for  a  load,  and  the  balance 
remains  lightly  sealed  There  is  no  waste— you 
get  accuracy  of  dilution-  never  too  weak  or  too 
strong.  Materials  are  always  clean,  free  from 
dust,  dirt  and  splinters.  You  save  time  of  mix¬ 
ing,  and  each  individual  sack  carries  complete 
instructions.  Sacks  may  be  burned  when  emptied 
There  are  no  empty  barrels  standing  around  with 
"POISON  "  attached.  Also  sold  in  l-'-lb.  and  1-ib. 
cacks  for  garden  and  home  use. 

DOW  Powdered  Lead  Arsenate— DOW  Calcium 
Arsenate  DOWCO  and  BORDOW,  all  have  their 
particular  qualifications  for  certain  kinds  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  The  Spray  Calendar  tells  how, 
and  when  to  use  them 

Get  DOW  Insecticides  in  the  new  package  from 
your  dealer.  Write  lor  Spray  Calendar  and  prices. 


mu  /,  is  one  load  for  a 
JOtf-gallon  sprayer 


The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich,  U.  S.  A 


'Tnnuz.Ef^ 


is  the  average  hay  crop  at  Wauwinet  Farm  on  ihe  rocky  hillsides  of  Barre,  Mass. 
Fertilizing  every  spring  with  Hubhard  s  “Bone  Base  Oats  and  1  op-Dressing 
does  it.  Write  for  our  free  folder  “Turning  Green  Grass  Into  Green  Backs. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn 

Office  and  works  :  Portland,  Conn. 

“It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the 
Analysis  that  Counts.  ” 


Some  time  since  T  saw  an  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  gaijie.  I  live  in  the, 
garlic  region  of  Ohio — Trumbull  County 
— and  garlic  is  extensively  cultivated  by  ! 
the  Italians.  The  ground  is  prepared  late  J 
in  October,  a  rid  planter]  in  rows  24x4' 
inches,  using  one  small  piece  of  garlic. 
You  will  sec  by  examining  a  bulb  there 
are  from  five  to  10  pieces  in  each  bulb. 
Any  ground  which  will  produce  onions 
will  produce  garlic.  No  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  until  Spring:  then  cultivate  as 
onions,  except  dig  deeper,  using  a  light 
mattock  or  heavy  hoe.  About  .Tilly  20 
the  garlic  is  pulled  and  dried  in  the  sun 
foi  several  days;  then  the  tops  are 
braided  into  rings  of  25  each,  and  hung 
in  a  dry  place.  They  generally  sell  by 
the  ring  ( two  dozen)  at  $1  a  ring;  last 
year  till  cents,  this  year  40  cents.  An 
acre  uf  garlic  will  net  from  $300  tu  .$500. 
The  Italians  usually  plant  peppers  or 
tomatoes  between  the  garlic  rows  in  .Tune, 
and  thus  grow  a  second  crop  on  the  same 
ground.  j.  w.  MOOltE. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O. 


Style 

PRICE 

Bead  size 

FABRIC  CORD 

Clin 

$  7  50 

36  x  4 

II 

- 8.00 

-  32  x  41/2 

M 

9.50 

15.00  33x4'/2 

»» 

SS  12.50 

20.00  34  x  4'/2 

«* 

SS  13.50 

35  x  4'/2  1 

«« 

- 14  50 

36  x  4'/2 

SS  15.50 

27.00  37  x  4'/2 

Clin 

SS  16.50 

28.00  33  x  5 

— 

SS  17.50 

29.00  35  x  5 

— 

SS  18.50 

37  x  5 
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“I  figure  I  saved  JB500  on  a  $2200  Whether  you  plan  building  a  new 
house,”  says  J.  E.  Keeler;  ‘'Have  the  house  or  remodeling  an  old  one,  vou 
finest  barn  in  Richardson  County.  Can't  can  save  by  buying  from  Gordon-Van 
be  beat  within  $1000  of  the  price,”  Tine.  We  do  business  everywhere  at 
Grant  Goolsby;  "My  carpenter  says  I  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  new  1922 
saved  $1000,"  Ralph  D.  Grigsby.  books  today! 

*  Save  From  $200  to  $2,000  by  Buying  From 
few-  Gordon-Van  Tine 


Barn  No.  437  — Famous  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Gothic  Kuo i?  Barn.  Eliminates  lumber  waste 
—(fives  bigueat  loft  space  entirely  unob- 
strucletl.  Material  ready-cut.  Build  it 
yourself.  Interiors  planned  to  3uit  you.  See 
Book,  "Gordon-Van  Tina  Farm  Buildings." 
House  Plan  No,  337— Five  rooms  and 
bath;  2  bedrooms,  living  room,  diningroom, 
vestibule,  kitchen  arranged  to  Save  steps. 
Built-inconveniences.  Alima-  A4 

terial  complete  as  specified  .  , 


Before  Yon  Build 

Get  Our  1923  « 

Wholesale  Prices!  I 


This  year,  more  than  ever,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  your 
building  material  direct  from  Gordon-Van  Tine.  Our  1922 
wholesale  prices  set  a  new  low  record!  Far  below  ordinary 
retail  markets,  because  we  manufacture  in  our  own  four  big 
mills— sell  at  producers*  costs— give  you  benefit  of  quantity  j 
production— do  business  with  200,000  customers.  We  guar-  l 
antee  quality,  guarantee  delivery,  guarantee  prices!  Write 
for  our  FREE  BOOKS  and  1922  Wholesale  Price  List  today! 

Ready-Cut  System  Saves  Lumber  and  Labor  Costs 

Material  all  cut  by  machinery —fitted,  numbered  according  to  blue-print  plan. 
Customers  say  their  savings  average  about  17%  of  lumber  and  30%  or  more  on 
construction  costs.  Carpenters  start  in  the  middle  of  the  job  and  just  nail 
together.  Solid,  permanent  construction. 

Homes  as  Low  as  $709 
All  Material  Complete 


Th6S6  mm  gapn 

Money-  ¥Tl  Wu  ■71  ■71 

iaoX?  r  MX  ah  ah 

“Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes’’— 200  plans, 
photos,  specifications;  bungalows,  country  homes, 
3  to  10  rooms.  Book  FREE. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Farm  Buildings’’  — 

654  sizes  and  kinds  of  barns,  hog  houses,  corn 
cribs,  sheds,  etc.  Book  FREE. 

“  Building  Material  Catalog  ** — shows  5,000 
items  at  wholesale  prices  for  a  whole  house  or 
any  part  of  a  house.  Book  FREE. 

Garages  $77 


Everything  You  Need  for 
Building  or  Repairs 

We  carry  immense  stocks 
of  building  material  of  all 
kinds.  Prompt  shipment  — 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  By 
doing  such  a  tremendous 
volume,  and  operating  on  but 
one  small  profit,  we  can  quote 
you  amazingly  low  prices. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  bar¬ 
gains  you  can  get  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine: 

Lumber  Stairs 

Shingles  Colonnades 

Lath  Buffets 

Rooting  Cabinets 


Our  9tocks  arc  all  new — Highest  grade  lumber 
and  millwork  —no  ‘  government  lumber"  or  second¬ 
hand  stuff.  You  can  buy  a  Ready-Cut  Home  as 
low  as  5709.  Hundreds  of  customers'  letters  quote 
savings  of  $200  to  52,250  on  a  home  or  bam. 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Whether  you  are  outtingin  a  new  bathroom,  laying 
a  roof  or  erectingacomolete  house,  bam.  or  shed,  get 
our  money-saving  "Building  Material  Catalog.” 

Frotekt  Slate 

Surfaced  Roofing 

Green;  35  lbs.  to  roll. 


_ T  .  _ _  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails  and  cement. 
Fire-resisting;guaran-  $  1  1  5 
teed.  Other  grades  as  JL  “ ~ ~ 
low  as  $1.40  per  roll,  per  roll 


All  material  complete  IfnLor fggj ' 

Lumber  ready-cut,  bun-  iMyl  s 

died  and  marked.  Build 

it  yourself.  Raady-Cvt  Sarai*  No.  103 

Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

Wdte  us  what  you  are  going  to  build,  enclosing  your 
bills  or  estimates,  and  we  will  figure  them  for  you  free. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


Flooring  Furnaces 

Windows  Bathroom  and 

Sash  Plumbing 

Doors  Supplies 

Mouldings  Building 

Wallboard  Hardware 

Storm  Doors  Paints  and 

and  Windows  Varnish 
Screens  Glass 

Garages  Hotbed  Sash 

Porch  Columns  Tinners'  Sup¬ 

plies,  etc. 


pi!  Clear  White  Plne*^ 

5X  Panel  Door 

The  Standard  Door  of  America.  Finest 
c— .1  manufacture,  lumber  "A”  quality  white 
k==i  pine,  absolutely  clear.  Size  $f|59 
pjsggd  2-6x6-6—14  4  in.  thick  ....  >6 

___ |  A  special  Gordon-Van  Tine  bargain. 

Four  Big  Mills  —  Davenport,  la. :St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Chehalis,  Wash.;  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  We  ship  from 
mill  nearest  you. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 


13AV4UVU-  »  ait  JL  txiu 

168  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa  | 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  □  Repair;  as  follows: 


GordorvVa  nTi  ne  Co, 


|  Name.... 
I  Address. 


ESTABLISHED  I66S 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

168  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Once  in  a  Lifetime 


Real  comfort  for  all.  Extra  heavy,  fleece  lined 
warm  and  durable.  All  sizes.  23c  pair  (coin)  post 
paid.  State  size.  VAN  BHOCKLEN  S  SON,  Amsterdam.  N.Y 


Send  only  $5.50:  then 
$10.00  a  month  for 
=■<»-  -|  ten  months 


For  Sale-25-Acrc  Fruit  Farm 

located  mile  from  city  market  on  improved 
road.  500  peach,  500  apple  trees,  poultry  plant,  2.000 
capacity;  8- room  dwelling,  hot  water  heat:  7-room 
tenant  house:  nil  necessary  outbuildings  Terms 

C.  J.  LAME  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc.  Burlinuton,  N.  J. 


HOTOGRAPTTS  COPIED.  Kodak  lltdshing 
«ND  ENLARGING.  Write  for  prices.  GOOD  STUDIO.  Dunkirk,  N.Y 


TWICE  55  Community  Si 


tongs 

Used  Everywhere  for  Home 
and  Social  Singing, 

15cts;  7 copies;  $1^?’,  prepaid. 
C.C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO.  Boston. 


Write  for  Book 
Today  - - 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
fi&T  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
2/  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds-  Write 
*4  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  IIL 


IAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


98  Chambers  Street 


New  York 


NatmiulChief 
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Notes  from  a  Harness  Maker 

r  notice  on  page  48  ,T.  C.  wants  some 
information  on  haruess-tnakidg  and  re¬ 
pairing.  especially  repairing.  It  would 
be  lolly  for  anyone  to  try  to  make  a  new 
set  of  harness  without  first  having  worked 
at  tin;  trade.  This  is  rather  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  explain  through  correspondence. 
However,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

First,  he  must  learu  to  make  a  good 
wa  v  end,  and  to  do  this  lie  must  have  the 
right  kind  of  material.  He  should  use 
medium  wax.  which  can  he  used  the  year 
around.  Also,  he  must  be  in  a  warm 
room  when  making  a  wax  end.  or  when 
using  it  for  stitching.  Otherwise  the  wax 
will  get  cold  and  crumble  off  the  thread. 
Next,  he  must  use  the  proper  kind  of 
thread,  which  is  No.  10  for  ordinary  work. 
For  ordinary  work,  use  about  four-ply, 
and  for  heavy  traces  and  the  like,  use 
six-ply. 

in  preparing  the  thread!  for  wax.  start 
to  unwind  the  thread  from  the  inside  of 
tile  bail.  Next  take  off  lengths  about 
4  or  5  ft.  long:  turn  it  enough  to  take 
flic  twist  out,  and  then  pull  apart.  This 
will  leave  a  long,  tapered  point  on  the 
thread,  so  that  when  you  have  four  to 
six  threads  you  can  twist  them  together. 
After  you  have  twisted  well,  apply  the 
wax  by  rubbing  over  the  thread,  using 
plenty  iff  “elbow  grease”  or  “strong-arm 
stuff.  Next,  use  harness-makers’  needles 
of  proper  size.  Tut  end  of  thread  through 
and  twist  up,  and  you  are  ready  to  stitch. 

In  prepacing  your  work  for  stitching, 
take  broken  parts  and  skive  down  with 
sharp  knife  to  a  taper,  lap  together,  put 
in  several  temporary  tacks,  pinch  in 
stitching  horse,  and  start  to  sew.  .Tab 
hoi  with  awl  and  pull  thread  through 
to  renter,  and  “go  to  it.”  For  this  vou 
use  straight  awl.  and  seldom,  if  over,  will 
,\ou  find  it  necessary  to  sew  with  crooked 
awl.  Kristies  nee  used  by  shoemakers. 
Never  m  my  10  years  of  harness-making 
did  I  ever  use  a  bristle.  Just  what  ,T.  0. 
menus  about  long  tucks  on  breast  collars 
and  bridles.  T  do  not  know:  blit.  T  think 
lie  menus  folded  and  layer  work,  which  is 
done  by  using  a  tiller,  or  form  piece,  and 
then  a  thin  strip  folded  over,  and  then 
n  nor  her  strap  stitched  over  the  seam. 
This  is  used  on  hcllybands.  breast  collars, 
breechings,  etc.,  but  lately  they  are  doing 
away  with  that  idea,  and  they  are  using 
almost  all  single-strap  work. 

Ohio.  E.  .T.  BPRICGKL. 

It.  N.-Y. — Several  other  short  notes 
have  been  received.  One  reader  sends  us 
a  sample  of  the  way  he  uses  bristles. 
Such  work  cannot  well  be.  taught  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  One  must  see  the  work  ac¬ 
tually  turned  out  by  hand  before  he  cau 
understand  it. 


A  Plan  for  Economizing  Heat 

Here  is  a  drawing  to  show  you  how 
i  me  man  solved  Ins  heating  problem. 
\\  ith  wood  for  fuel,  the  beat  was  half 
wasted,  as  the  pipe  entered  the  chimney 
just  above  the  stove  in  the  same  room. 
To  heat  the  adjoining  bedroom  was  hard 
work,  having  to  keep  the  stove  at  .full 
Mast,  so  Mr.  B.  got  three  extra  elbows  and 
live  lengths  of  stovepipe.  He  put  one 
elbow  on  the  stove,  then  two  lengths  of 
pipe  at  right  angles  to  the  stove,  then 
another  elbow  and  a  length  of  pipe  stand¬ 
ing  up  endwise;  then  another  elbow  and 


two  more  lengths  of  pipe  going  back  right 
above  the  first  two.  The  next  elbow 
brought  the  next  pipe  above  the  stove, 
directly  under  the  pipe  hole  in  chimney. 
Result,  three  times  the  amount  of  heat 
with  far  less  fuel.  The  stove  stood  in  a 
corner,  and  with  those  pipes  along  the 
partition  wall,  the  adjoining  room  was 
much  better  warmed,  and  instead  of  all 
having  to  huddle  around  the  stove  when 
tin*  cold  winds  blew,  the  whole  room  was 
well  warmed,  as  the  pipe  threw  off  a  large 
amount  of  heat.  clara  Hamilton. 

New  York. 


Farmers  and  local  milk  plants  are  put¬ 
ting  up  their  supply  of  ice.  Stock  is  win¬ 
tering  well,  although  many  farmers  will 
he  short  of  coarse  fodder  by  Spring.  Con¬ 
siderable  grain  is  being  fed  to  help  out 
the  hay  supply,  which  promises  to  be  high 
in  price  next  Spring.  Farm  organizations 
arc  quite  active  in  this  county,  with  farm 
schools  and  local  institutes  being  held  in 
several  of  the  towns  in  the  countv  this 
Winter,  llay.  $80  a  ton  ;  potatoes,  $1  per 
Im. :  eggs,  t»5c ;  beef,  dressed,  native.  8 
to  l'2e  per  lb. ;  pork,  native,  dressed,  loc 
per  lb.  H.T.  J. 

Franklin  Co..  N.  Y 
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“A  syU.UtE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
rtltablr  houses  otilv  But  to  make  doubly  sine,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irt  espon- 
*ibfa  advertiser?  <«t  misleading  adv.  no.  mints  m  our  columns,  and  any 
i-ucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  nito  often  called  upoll 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confuted  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W<  protect  rnbscrlbtrs  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  be 
rcsiipii-’lile  for  t>ic  debts  or  honest  hnnkrtints  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  anil  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  This  Rural  New- 
Youkfr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  want  to  say.  first.  I  never  beard  of  a  paper  failed 
The  R.  X.-Y'.  before  last  Fall.  Husband  went  t<>  town, 
and  when  be  came  back  he  said  be  subscribed  for  an¬ 
other  farm  paper.  I  scolded  ban  for  doing  so,  because  I 
said  we  take  two  already  and  not  any  1  ever  read  come 

up  with  the - .  He  said.  “Well.  I  did  nut  mean 

to.  but  I  came  up  with  two  girls  getting  subscribers  for 
Tiie  R.  X.-Y.  and  I  could  not  get  away.”  I  now  want 

to  say  it  conies  up  with  the - if  it  is  always  as 

good  as  it  is  now.  I  want  us  to  take  it  as  long  as  we 
live.  It  has  already  saved  me,  no  doubt,  several  dollars. 

Maryland.  MRS.  G.  T.  bailey. 

WE  regard  this  as  a  high  compliment,  indeed. 

When  a  woman  has  a  favorite  paper  and  a 
rival  is  introduced  to  her  husband  by  two  gills,  it 
surely  must  carry  a  strong  appea1  in  order  to  win 
praise  from  the  lady. 

sjc 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press  we  received  news  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  which  occurred 
January  26  at  Miami,  Fla.  Old  readers  of  The  R. 
X.-Y.  will  remember  our  “Xotes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,”  which  recorded  some  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet's 
valuable  work  in  plant  breeding  and  general  horti¬ 
culture.  In  a  later  issue  we  will  offer  a  fuller 
tribute  to  one  whose  genius  has  enriched  American 
horticulture. 


* 


I  would  like  to  say  to  P>.  C.  of  Massachusetts,  who 
is  worrying  about  his  liens  shaking  their  heads,  that 
anvoue  can  cause  a  flock  of  hen-  to  shake  their  heads 
by' singing-  whistling  or  even  humming,  although  there 
are  tones  of  cer  ain  pitch  to  which  they  do  not  object. 
It  makes  me  smile  to  think  how  I  worried  about  my 
hous  shaking  their  heads,  which  I  finally  observed  was 
caused  bv  mv  habit  of  singing  while  caring  for  them. 

New  York.'  w.  edwabu  hixe. 


PERHAPS  this  may  explain  a  case  which  lias 
puzzled  us  for  some  time.  A  reader  says  that 
his  hens  are  well  bred  and  properly  culled.  They 
are  well  fed  with  a  balanced  ration,  kept  warm  and 
dry — in  fact,  have  all  physical  comforts  provided. 
Yet  they  will  not  lay  as  they  should.  J  his  man  goes 
about  his  chores  singing  and  practicing  his  part  in 
the  church  choir.  Perhaps  lie  has  not  observed  that 
the  hens  shake  their  heads.  They  do  not  cave  for 
1,5s  singing,  and  register  their  disapproval  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  lay.  That  seems  the  most  plausible  reason 
for  bis  failure  as  a  lien  man.  We  know  a  man  uho 
practices  on  his  cornet — very  forcibly  and  regularly. 
What  liavoe  he  would  cause  at.  an  egg-laying  con¬ 


test! 


A  MAX  who  lives  in  a  large  town  in  Xew  Jersey. 

near  Xew  York,  was  awakened  one  night  by  a 
great  disturbance  in  his  chicken  house.  On  go.ng 
out  with  a  gun  he  found  a  dog  busily  at  work 
slaughtering  the  hens.  He  had  already  killed  eight 
good  ones.  The  dog  got  away,  but  lie  was  seen  and 
identified.  He  was  traced  to  his  home,  but  his  owner 
refused  to  have  him  killed  or  to  make  good  the  dam¬ 
age.  Now.  “Jersey  Justice”  is  famed  throughout  the 
land,  but  though  she  may  seem  stern  and  cruel  to 
human  beings.  Miss  J.  Justice  ever  had  a  tendei 
heart  for  dogs.  What  can  you  do  in  such  a  case 
under  the  Xew  Jersey  dog  laws? 

It  might  surprise  you  to  know  of  the  lack  of  sympathy 
shown  bv  some  of  the  town  officials.  <  hie  gentleman 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  town  preferred  dogs  to 
chickens.  and  that  this  dog  should  be  encouraged  in  his 
good  work. 

That  is  what  the  owner  of  the  lieus  writes  after  a 
visit  to  the  town  Solons.  It  does  not  surprise  us.  Me 
are  not  surprised  at  anything  put  out  by  the  block¬ 
heads  who  are  ever  ready  to  eat,  yet  have  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  people  who  provide  their  food.  Tt 
is  “good  work”  when  a  worthless  dog  cleans  up 
eight  useful  hens! 

* 


A  NUMBER  of  New  Jersey  readers  have  asked 
about  a  commercial  license  for  their  cars. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  light  loads 
of  eggs,  apples,  etc.,  to  private  customers.  Is  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  them*  to  take  out  a  new  license?  On 


She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
we  are  told: 

Would  advise  that  if  any  person  makes  a  business  of 
carting  any  merchandise  or  produce  in  their  car  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  commercial  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  take  out  a  commercial  registration,  but  where 
they  use  their  ears  occasionally  to  bring  butter,  eggs  or 
vegetables  in  to  private  customers,  their  car  being  used 
on  all  other  occasions  for  pleasure  purposes,  the  regu¬ 
lar  license  will  suffice. 

* 

There  is  a  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley  i bn t  has  been 
turned  into  a  dog  kennel.  Gossip  doesn't  tell  how  the 
pups  arrive  there  except  “by  auto.”  and  as  there  seems 
to  be  crookedness  in  most  everything,  it  might  be  that 
some  of  these  dogs  are  got  in  queer  ways,  as  they  seem 
to  be  very  valuable ;  crated,  sent  by  express. 

MRS.  fc.  H. 

NEW  and  very  crooked  business  in  stealing 
dogs  has  now  been  developed.  In  oue  high- 
toned  locality  ou  Long  Island  10  high-priced  dogs 
were  stolen  in  December.  These  thefts  are  reported 
from  many  town  around  New  York.  Formerly  it 
was  quite  a  regular  practice  to  steal  dogs  for  re¬ 
wards.  Some  wealthy  people  think  more  of  their 
dogs  than  they  do  of  their  children — having  none  of 
the  latter.  It  was  therefore  a  profitable  business  to 
steal  a  dog  and  then  capitalize  on  the  affection  his 
owner  held  for  him.  This  business  was  more  profit¬ 
able.  to  an  expert,  than  honest  farming.  Xow  the 
plan  is  to  steal  the  dogs,  or  entice  them  away,  carry 
them  to  some  distant  place  and  sell  them  again. 
There  is  usually  a  good  sale  for  well-bred  animals 
and.  unhappily,  some  buyers  ask  few  questions  when 
they  get  a  superior  animal.  In  one  case  the  dog  thief 
claimed  he  was  a  government  agent,  instructed  to 
examine  all  dogs.  He  took  the  dog  away — and  that 
was  the  end  of  him. 

* 

HE  Xew  York  State  Wool  Growers,  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  expressed  their  confidence  in  the 
plan  for  pooling  their  wool,  hut  they  are  convinced 
that  a  more  binding  form  of  contract  must  be  used. 
The  wool  market  is  advancing  steadily,  and  the  two 
years’  accumulation  will  probably  soon  be  sold.  Wools 
which  could  not  be  sold  to  local  buyers  at  15  to  18 
cents  a  pound  now  have  strong  market  values  at 
from  oG  to  45  cents.  As  for  the  plan  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  State  wool  into  blankets  and  cloth  for  direct  sale, 
the  sheep  men  practically  stood  still.  They  propose 
to  manufacture  the  wool  they  now  have  at  the  mill, 
and  not  develop  the  enterprise  further.  They  do  not 
think  the  time  is  ripe  to  raise  the  capital  needed  to 
develop  this  business  further.  We  are  sorry  for  this 
decision,  yet  we  recognize  the  situation.  We  have 
gone  far  enough  into  this  matter  to  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  are  anxious  to  buy  these  woolen 
coods  if  they  can  only  know  where  to  get  them.  The 
sheep  men  seem  to  feel  that  a  more  cautious  policy 
should  he  followed  at  this  time — and  they  are  the 
men  most  interested  in  the  matter. 

* 

HERE  are  many  well-intentioned  xuen  and  wom¬ 
en  in  the  city  who  are  very  much  concerned 
over  the  great  needs  of  country  people.  It  may  he 
the  schools  or  the  manner  of  living  or  the  general 
“culture.'’  but  whatever  it  is,  these  city  folks  assume 
that  they  have  a  wonderful  message  for  country  peo¬ 
ple  Tn  most  cases  they  know  little  or  nothing  about 
farm  life  and  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to 
country  conditions.  They  work  hard  and  then  won¬ 
der  why  their  efforts  are  not  appreciated— why  the 
glittering  gifts  they  offer  are  not  accepted  at  full 
value.  The  trouble  with  these  good  people  is  that 
they  cannot  understand  that  they  are  not  givers 
alone.  The  country  people  have  more  to  offer  them 
than  they  can  ever  give  in  return,  and  they  will 
not  go  very  far  in  their  uplifting  work  until  they 
realize  that  fact.  They  might  with  profit,  learn  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  popular  story.  “Main  Street.” 
In  this  the  heroine  goes  to  a  country  town,  assuming 
that  she  is  very  superior,  and  prepared  to  “uplift” 
the  community.  She  merely  strains  herself  in  the 
lift,  because  she  could  not  realize  that  the  town 
people  had  more  to  offer  her  than  she  could  ever  give 
them.  About  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
country  people  would  he  the  general  adoption  of 
some  of  the  things  which  the  city  uplifters  propose. 

* 

T  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of 
MVs.  Cosgrove,  wife  of  our  old  friend.  Geo.  A. 
Cosgrove.  She  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  82.  and  never. 
In  any  year  of  that  long  and  active  life,  did  she  do  a 
moan  or  selfish  thing.  Wo  could  fill  a  page  with  the 
truthful  record  of  kindly,  loving,  sympathetic 
things  which  this  strong  woman  accomplished.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  go  through  life  attempting 
to  stand  on  their  toes  and  reach  the  high  spots. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  about  Mrs.  Cosgrove.  She 
did.  literally,  what  her  hands  found  to  do.  right  in 
her  own  neighborhood.  There  will  be  no  great  head¬ 
lines  in  the  papers  for  her — no  great  orations — no 


spectacular  monuments,  but  “the  house  was  full  of 
crying  women  who  looked  at.  one  another  and  said. 
•What  can  we  do  now?'”  She  was  one  of  the  plain 
country  women,  who,  amid  the  holy  silence  of  the 
hills,  live  their  quiet  and  consecrated  lives  that  the 
foundations  of  the  world  may  be  strong. 

* 

SUGAR  beets  grow  well  on  Long  Island.  The 
climate  and  soil  suit  them,  and  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  have  been  produced  on  the  island.  The 
t'  image  is  large;  there  is  no  question  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  turning  ihc  island  soil  into  sugar  through 
the  beet.  Even  if  this  he  true,  is  it  likely  that  sugar¬ 
making  will  ever  he  developed  on  a  large  scale? 
There  have  been  sugar  factories  in  the  East  before 
now.  but  about  all  they  ever  developed  was  a  scandal. 
Some  of  the  island  people  are  very  enthusiastic. 
They  figure  that  because  the  beets  can  he  grown  to 
advantage  the  factories  must  of  necessity  follow. 
That  is  not  quite  true  logic.  There  are  several  things 
in  between.  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  in  his  “Farm 
Management.”  puts  the  case  well : 

Tt  is  so  difficult  to  balance  all  the  factors  that  farmers 
are  justlv  very  slew  tn  change  to  untried  things.  They 
realize  that  no  scientist  can  consider  all  these  factors. 
Only  experience  can  do  that,  Scientists  showed  that 
-Ugar  beets  could  be  grown  in  Xew  York,  and  two  big 
factories  were  built.  They  are  gone  now.  The  scientist 
forgot  to  consider  which  would  pay  better,  the  sugar 
beet  or  other  crops  of  the  region  with  which  beets  com¬ 
pete.  So  near  large  centers  of  population,  the  labor 
that,  might  he  used  to  grow  sugar  beets  is  more  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  growing  such  crops  as  apples,  potatoes, 

and  cabbages. 

m 

That  applies  well  to  the  situation  on  Long  Island. 
Farmers  have  formed  the  habit  of  growing  certain 
crops,  and  they  expect  a  certain  sum  of  money  per 
acre.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  them  to  drop 
crops  like  potatoes  and  take  chances  on  beets. 

* 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  agricultural  conference 
at  Washington  contained  any  large  proportion  of 
“dirt  farmers.”  The  list  of  delegates  from  New  York 
State,  printed  on  the  next  page,  indicates  that  it  was 
largely  a  gathering  of  leaders  in  farm  organizations 
or  in  educational  work.  It  was  a  selected  gather¬ 
ing  and  not  representative  in  the  fact  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  working  farmers  had  anything  to  do  with 
electing  its  members,  "“fore  the  gathering  the 
statement  was  openly  made  that  the  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  create  a  sentiment  against  the 
“agricultural  bloc"  now  operating  so  successfully  in 
Congress.  Yet  the  conference  passed  a  resolution 
congratulating  President  Harding  and  commending 
Secretary  Wallace  for  calling  the  meeting.  Then 
the  resolution  states: 

"And  we  commend  and  approve  the  action  of  those 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  comprising  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bloc  wli<>.  regardless  of  party,  so  early  saw  the 
emergency  and  have  so  consistently  supported  a  con¬ 
structive  program  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  the  hollering  of  rural  life.” 

We  think  it  became  evident  to  the  forces  which 
ruled  the  convention  that  a  vast  majority  of  our 
farmers  approve  the  work  of  this  “bloc.”  This 
approval  is  based  upon  the  general  belief  that  there 
would  have  been  no  progressive  legislation  at  all  if 
this  combination  of  Western  and  Southern  Senators 
had  not  been  made.  We  think  the  time  has  come 
come  when  most  farmers  are  willing  to  stop  trading 
for  political  advantage  and  put  their  strength  solidly 
back  of  agricultural  legislation.  While  the  need  is 
great  and  Ihe  suffering  severe,  we  think  that  the 
stronger  class  of  farmers  are  inclined  to  he  quite 
conservative  rather  than  extra  radical.  We  shall 
print  full  reports  and  studies  of  the  conference. 


Brevities 

The  boarder  cow  pays  no  feed  bill. 

We  know  college  men  who  are  rank  illiterates  whet 
it  comes  to  common  sense. 

There  are  too  many  people  standing  on  their  toes 
trying  to  touch  the  high  spots,  and  never  looking  at 
their  feet. 

Efforts  have  long  been  made  to  find  some  medicinal 
principal  in  Alfalfa,  but  there  seems  to  be  none  except 
a  full  supply  of  vitnraines  for  the  cow. 

We  understand  that  the  Massachusetts  trespass  laws 
authorize  anyone  to  arrest  a  trespasser  on  Sundays. 
This  right  is  not  apparently  given  ou  week  days. 

This  is  what  a  Californian  says;  “Shall  keep  a  look¬ 
out  for  Mr.  Berra ug.  lie  should  get  here  by  1P24  or 
1925.  if  he  doesn’t  get  arrested  for  speeding.”  If  you 
ever  saw  a  yoke  of  oxen  run  away  you  would  know  they 
are  more  dangerous  than  a  “wild"  car. 

Ix  regard  to  using  dry  litter  from  the  henhouse  as  lit¬ 
ter  for  the  cows,  many  farmers  do  it.  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  wavs  of  utilizing  the  manure.  If  the  hens  are  lousy 
the  plan  is  a  bad  one,  hut  if  the  litter  is  clean  it  will 
work  right. 

Some  people  have  had  trouble  with  a  biting  horse. 
Here  is  one  report  of  a  cure:  “Years  ago,  a  horse  got 
in  the  habit  of  biting.  I  had  a  big  sheep-skm  mitten. 
I  filled  the  wool  part  of  the  mitten  chock  full  of  red  pep¬ 
per.  When  the  horse  started  to  bite  she  got  the  mitten. 
Three  bites  was  all  she  ever  took.  She  never  offered  to 
bite  after  that.” 


National  Agricultural  Conference 

The  national  agricultural  conference  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  called  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  at 
the  request  of  President  Harding,  is  in  progress. 
About  .‘150  delegates  are  in  attendance,  representing 
every  State  in  the  Union,  including  27  women,  some 
of  whom  own  and  operate  their  own  farms. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  ADDRESS.— Presi¬ 
dent.  Harding  opened  the  conference  on  Monday 
morning  in  a  notable  farm  address.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  expressed  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  and,  while  expressing  only  what  has 
been  said  and  written  many  times  during  the  last 
10  years,  lias  special  importance  as  coming  from  suen 
high  official  authority.  It  should  bear  fruit.  The 
President  said  agriculture  was  not  suffering  alone, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  accentuate  its  discourage¬ 
ments  to  relieve  the  menace  to  a  basic  and  essential 
industry.  He  reviewed  the  familiar  conditions  due 
to  the  World  War,  and  the  farmers'  response  to  the 
call  for  food,  doing  all  that  was  asked  of  him  and 
more  than  was  expected,  and  asserted  that  now.  in 
his  time  of  need,  the  nation  must  not  desert  him. 
Two  forms  of  relief,  he  said,  were  necessary.  First, 
temporary  relief  for  the  present  temporary  con¬ 
ditions;  and  second,  measures  affecting  permanent 
conditions  of  the  industry.  As  remedies  he  sug¬ 
gested  credit  facilities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
farm;  extension  of  co-operative  marketing;  buying 
and  loan  associations;  better  market  information 
in  both  prices  and  in  supply  and  demand ;  equality 
of  opportunity  for  agriculture  with  all  other  indus¬ 
tries;  reduction  of  transportation  rates,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  retail  prices  to  conform  to  prices  to  the 
farmer.  He  made  a  reference  to  the  agricultural 
bloc  which  indicated  an  elemeut  of  disapproval,  and 
approved  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  as  a 
means  to  furthering  ocean  shipments. 

THE  SITUATION  REVIEWED.— Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace  briefly  outlined  the  scope  of  the  conference  iu 
three  general  divisions:  First,  what  may  he  done 
through  legislative  action;  second,  what  may  be 
done  through  administrative  and  educational  effort, 
national  and  State,  by  the  various  agencies  charged 
with  the  duty  of  fostering  agriculture;  third,  what 
may  and  should  be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves 
individually  and  through  their  organizations. 

Senator  Sidney  Anderson  of  Minnesota,  chairman 
<if  rhe  joint  congressional  commission  of  agricultural 
inquiry,  was  made  permanent  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  He  spoke  on  agricultural  prices  and  the 
present  situation.  He  said  that  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  had  at  no  time  in  the  last  20  years 
returned  the  farmers  a  profit  upon  investment  plus 
t  reward  for  labor,  risk  and  management  equal  to 
the  average  wage  received  by  the  persons  employed 
in  other  industries.  Referring  to  anti-trust  laws, 
he  said  they  retard  if  they  do  not  prevent  combina¬ 
tions  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  sorting,  grading, 
packing  and  processing  their  product.  Government, 
he  said,  must  remove  these  obstacles.  The  States,  he 
said,  must  give  legal  status  to  these  organizations, 
and  define  the  legal  powers  and  obligations  of  both 
the  organizations  and  their  members.  No  magic 
word  of  legislation,  or  magic  wand  of  administration 
•  ould,  he  said,  establish  agricultural  prices  upon  a 
profitable  basis.  This  would  depend  on  the  normal 
processes  of  readjustment.  It  is  also  possible  by 
organization  for  farmers  to  standardize  the  quality  of 
the  products  of  many  farms  within  a  given  locality, 
and  by  such  standardization  to  increase  the  price  per 
unit  of  the  whole  crop.  Farm  organization  of  a 
sound,  wise  and  farseeing  character  is  the  key  to  a 
more  prosperous  and  better  paid  agriculture. 

BRIEF  REPORTS. — An  interesting  feature  of 
the  first  day's  session  was  brief  reports  from  five 
different  sections  of  the  country  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers.  E.  B.  Cornwall.  Middlebury.  Yt.,  spoke  for  the 
Northeast.  Conditions,  he  said,  were  bad  and  looked 
discouraging  In  New  England.  The  poultry  industry, 
u  hich  had  been  doing  fairly  well,  is  now  facing 
lower  prices  and  approaching  distress.  Dairymen 
are  already  discouraged  from  making  milk  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  produce  it.  Yet.  while  facing  hard¬ 
ships  now.  he  expressed  a  cheering  hope  for  the 
future. 

James  AY.  Morton.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  said  he  was 
scared  to  death,  but  didn’t  show  it.  told  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  cotton  grower  due  to  low  prices,  high 
cost  of  production,  inadequate  credits  and  insect  pests. 

A  Sykes.  Ida  Grove.  Iowa,  spoke  for  the  corn  belt. 

. v  bumper  crop  for  two  years  in  succession  brought 
loss  to  the  producer.  Matters  were  made  worse  by 
attempts  to  buy  steers  and  feed  the  corn.  The  fatted 
steers  sold  for  less  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  steers 
originally,  so  the  corn,  whether  grown  or  purchased, 
v.  as  a  complete  loss.  Young  farmers  who  bought 
land  during  the  inflated  period  are  in  sore  distress, 
and  face  a  loss  of  their  investment. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

John  N.  Hagan,  Deering,  N.  D.,  had  a  hard  story 
to  tell  for  the  wheat  grower,  hut  he  was  full  of  pep. 
and  fertile  iu  means  of  relief.  He  made  a  plea  for 
price-fixing  of  grain.  He  recounted  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  stabilized  prices  downward  during  the  war 
and  insisted  -that  the  same  power  could  stabilize 
prices  at  the  cost  of  production  now. 

Mr.  Bixby.  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  spoke  for  the  live 
stock  men  of  13  range  Stares,  as  welt  as  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  California  live  stock  men.  he  said,  were 
prosperous  because  they  had  a  home  market  for 
their  products,  and  the  highest  prices  in  the  country. 
Hardships  were  experienced  by  the  breeders  in  the 
other  States.  lie  protested  that  20  cents  in  the  re¬ 
tail  market  was  too  high  when  beef  animals  on  the 
hoof  were  selling  for  seven  cents,  and  qualified  as 
an  expert  in  the  assurance  that  he  owned  a  shop 
and  knew. 

.AIR.  BRYAN  SPEAKS. — At  this  stage  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  discovered  in  the  audience  and 
the  chairman  called  him  to  the  platform  for  a  brief 
speech.  If  proved  a  feature  of  the  session.  He  said 
the  present  Congress  is  doing  more  of  what  the 
farmer  wants  than  the  last  one  or  the  one  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  not  because  it  is  any  better,  but  because 
the  farmer  has  scared  it.  The  members  are,  he 
said,  afraid  of  what  will  happen  to  them  at  the  next 
election  unless  they  do  something.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference,  he  said,  between  the  agricultural  bloc  and 
the  Wall  Street  bloc  and  the  big  interests  bloc,  both 
of  which  had  been  in  existence  for  30  years,  was 
that  the  latter  blocs  worked  under  cover  and  the 
agricultural  bloc  operated  in  the  open.  lie  insisted 
that  no  farm  crop  would  show  in  itself  whether  it 
was  grown  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  no  politics  in  legislative 
measures  of  relief  for  agriculture.  He  would  have 
a  commercial  commission  in  every  Slate  and  city  to 
<ee  That  dealers  are  not  allowed  to  charge  too  much 
1  rofit  on  the  things  they  sell,  that  the  middlemen's 
profits  be  curtailed,  and  the  producer  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DELEGATES.— The  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  York  State  were  Frank  A.  Horne, 
Freeport;  R.  G.  Phillips,  Rochester;  S.  J.  Lowell. 
Eredouia:  B.  M.  Baruch,  New  York;  James  Moore, 
Rochester;  Geo.  Funk.  New  York:  Wesley  A. 
Mitchell,  New  York:  Geo.  Sisson,  .Tr..  Potsdam: 
Edward  M.  Wald.  New  York;  J.  M.  Klein,  New 
York;  Martin  Gorgo.  New  York;  John  D.  Miller, 
Utica;  Windsor  T.  White.  New  York;  A.  R.  Marsh, 
New  York :  Arthur  R.  Rule.  New  York :  AA'm.  A. 
Mather  and  Mrs.  Mather.  Adams;  11.  C.  McKenzie, 
Walton:  K.  M.  Robins.  Rochester:  N.  F.  Webb.  Cort¬ 
land:  Senator  Chas.  N.  Wicks.  Utica;  J.  C.  Powell. 
New  York :  L.  H.  Bailey.  Ithaca;  D.  T.  Houston, 
New  York;  Albert  A.  Johnson,  Farmingdule:  Albert 
Manning,  otisville;  G.  W.  Slocum.  Utica;  G.  Howard 
Davison.  Millbrook:  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann,  Ithaca;  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Warren.  Ithaca;  Theo.  Price.  New  York; 
Geo.  M.  Rummell.  New  York:  Edward  Snllan,  Buf¬ 
falo:  Julius  H.  Barnes.  New  York;  John  J.  Dillon, 
New  York. 

President  and  Mrs.  Harding  held  a  reception  at 
the  White  House  Monday  evening  for  the  members 
of  the  conference  and  their  wives.  Secretary  of 
state  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  also  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  Airs.  Wallace,  helped 
receive  the  guests.  It  was  a  real  farmers'  night  at 
the  White  House. 


Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society 

MARKETING  METHODS  — Ou  January  17  ami  IS 
the  Ni  \v  York  Agricultural  Society  hold  its  ninetieth 
annual  meeting  in  the  State  Capital  at  Albany.  The 
attendance  was  moderate,  but  this,  in  a  large  measure, 
was  compensated  for  by  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
dUeussions.  which  bespoke  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  present  unwholesome  marketing,  distribution  and 
taxation  situations.  The  success  of  the  farms  and  mar¬ 
kets  law  in  relation  to  marketing  was  discussed  by 
former  S;ate  Senator  Elon  R.  Hooker,  in  which  he  em- 
sized  tin  m  •  ssitj  of  g  -  e  Fa  edqs  and  Mark*  ts 
Department  whatever  power  is  needed  to  cope  with  the 
presenet  conditions.  tic  suggested  that  cold  storages 
should  he  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  tiie  price 
of  fresh  products  which  come  from  the  farm,  and  that 
markets  should  be  established  in  New  York  City  where 
•  >nly  uon-cold  storage  foods  could  be  sold,  so  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  city  in  getting  good  food  and  the  interest 
uf  the  country  in  disposing  of  it  could  be  attained. 

GRADING  AND  STANDARDIZING.— Every  phase 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  produce  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered.  AA'ells  A.  Sherman  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  farm  produce  for  market  by  grading  and  stand¬ 
ardization  was  gradually  developing  along  practical 
lines.  The  only  reason  for  grading,  he  stated,  was  that 
the  producer  might  secure  a  pecuniary  advantage,  and 
be  suggested  that  iu  attempting  to  secure  this  advantage, 
instead  of  fitting  the  product  to  arbitrary  standards,  a 
series  of  descriptive  grades  should  be  written  to  tit  the 
product  which  would  enable  it  to  be  prepared  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING.— Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
and  Prof.  H.  E.  Babcock  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
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lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  R.  T.  Eastman  of  the 
Dairymen  s  League,  and  II.  C.  McKenzie  of  the  National 
fr  arm  Bureau  I*  ed  oration  were  among  those  who 
delivered  interesting  addresses  on  the  marketing 
tu  *arrn  produce  through  co-operative  associations. 
J  he  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  co-opereative 
marketing  has  efficiently  demonstrated  its  possible  value 
in  cutting  down  the  breach  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  to  the  benefit  of  both.  It  was  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  order  to  secure  such  desirable  results  the 
very  highest  expert  management  must  be  maintained,  so 
that  strict  economy  of  administration  may  be  obtained 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  efficient  market 
machinery  constructed  so  as  to  correct  mal-adjustments 
which  arise  from  sudden  changes  in  conditions  of  pro- 
f]uetion  or  consumption  in  addition  to  insuring  orderly 
functioning  of  the  particular  enterprise. 

STATE  PROBLEMS. — The  question  of  taxation  and 
other  State  problems  were  interestingly  dealt  with  by 
Governor  Nathan  T..  Miller.  “Real  estate.”  he  said, 
"bears  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  government,  both  State  ami  local.”  He  made  it  clear 
that  the  only  way  to  modify  this  condition  was  to  induce 
more  economy  in  administration  and  to  »nact  a  scientific 
adjustment  of  the  tax  law.  The  problem  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  was  declared  to  he  second  to  none.  The  mistake 
made  when  the  township  school  law  was  enacted  should 
not  be  repeated,  but  a  system  should  be  prepared  by 
out;  agricultural  people  which  Albany  can  adopt. 

CO-ORDINATING  EFFORT, — The  supreme  idea  in 
the  able  address  delivered  b,v  Dr.  Roseoe  W.  Thatcher 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  was  expressed  in  the 
emphasis  he  placed  on  the  complete  desirability  of  a 
co-ordination  of  effort  between  the  various  and  numerous 
agricultural  organization-  throughout  the  State,  lie 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  most  cordial  relations 
existed  between  the  Geneva  Station  and  the  other 
branches  of  agricultural  development,  but  he  emphati¬ 
cally  expressed  the  need  of  a  central  body  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  agricultural  representation.  Hon.  II. 
Edmond  Mach  old,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  much  greater  satisfaction  could  he  obtained 
from  agricultural  legislation  if  the  proper  desires  of 
farmers  could  receive  the  hacking  of  a  co-ordinated 
unit  instead  of  being  presented  by  various  groups  with 
the  frequently  attendant  disagreements. 

F.  C O  N  O  M  Y  IN  TRANSPORTATION— Hon. 
Uharles  L.  Cadle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and 
Prof.  Charles  Lee  Raper  of  Syracuse  University  spoke 
with  interest  on  the  advantages  of  transporting  farm 
produce  by  barge  canal  and  i»n  economies  that  should 
be  sought  and  effected  in  all  the  agencies  of  transporta¬ 
tions.  It  was  brought  out  that  we  arc  utilizing  our 
barge  canal  to  only  seven  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  freight  rates  are  from  20  to  40 
per  cent  cheaper.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  think  of  water  trans¬ 
portation  to  its  full  capacity,  and  that  it  secure  economv 
the  particular  agency  of  transportation  should  be 
utilized  where  it  is  best  fitted  to  serve,  whether  it  be 
water,  rail,  motor  or  horse. 

RESOLUTIONS. — Resolutions  were  adopted  favor¬ 
ing  a  national  co-operative  statute,  shifting  the  burden 
of  building  bridges  from  the  town  to  the  State,  enm- 
pietinn  of  barge  canal  terminal-  and  opposing  Canadian 
canal,  approving  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  pooling  plan,  making  prisons  self-supporting 
by  developing  real  industry  and  paying  wages  to 
prisoners,  so  as  to  furnish  an  incentive  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  their  character,  appropriations  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  Cornell,  in  me  maria  m  of  W.  N, 
Giles,  former  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  placing  a 
ban  on  filled  milk,  and  endorsement  of  agricultural 
bloc.  The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  A.  L. 
Brockway  as  president.  C.  II.  Baldwin  as  secretary  and 
D.  II.  Y\  inters,  treasurer  fur  the  ensuing  year. 

D.  BOYD  DEVEXDORF. 


The  “Two  Blades  of  Grass”  Theory 

You  were  the  first,  long  ago,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
oppose  the  doctrine,  unlimited,  that  the  farmer  should 
seek  prosperity  by  making  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before.  And  now  you  have  the 
distinguished  support  of  President  Harding  in  his  last 
message  to  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  occasionally 
quote  what  he  said  about  bushels  of  wheat  and  bales  of 
cotton. 

It  is  such  men  as  R.  W.  Bahson.  posing  as  students 
of  agricultural  statistics,  who  are  now  chief  advocates 
of  the  “two  blades  of  grass  theory.”  Only  a  year  ago 
Babson  told  the  world  that  it  was  bushels,  not  price, 
that  mattered.  Anyway.  Jonathan  Swift,  when  he  used 
the  beautiful  figure  150  years  ago.  did  not  say  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer — though  it  may 
have  been  in  his  day — to  grow  two  blades  of  grass 
where  only  one  grew  before.  He  said  that  whoever 
could  do  so  “would  deserve  better  of  mankind  *  *  * 

than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.” 

But  the  best  thing  of  all  that  President  Harding  said 
on  agriculture  iu  his  message  was  the  opening  sentence: 
“The  farmer  needs  something  more  thau  the  tariff.” 
Sympathy,  appreciation,  understanding  by  those  who 
are  not  farmers — these  are  things  that  we  are  much  in 
need  of  at  the  present  time,  as  I  see  it. 

DATLS  C.  SMITH. 


Farm  News  By  “Wireless” 

Plans  are  rapidly  being  perfected  for  the  distribution 
of  news  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  from 
New  York  City  by  wireless  telephone.  The  original 
plan  is  to  send  out  market  reports,  but  the  wireless  will 
come  in  for  other  service.  It  is  explained  that  amateur 
receiving  sets  can  be  had  for  $25  that  will  pick  up 
messages  from  a  considerable  distance.  For  sending, 
powerful  currents  are  required,  and  arrangements  are 
already  made  with  the  Westinghouse,  near  New  York, 
to  start  the  messages.  The  General  Electric  at  Schen¬ 
ectady  will  pick  them  tip  and  relay,  and  possibly  there 
may  be  others  at  Buffalo  or  other  places  that  will  do 
rhe  same. 

It  is  iu  the  plan  to  suggest  that  the  various  Farm 
Bureaus  secure  receiving  outfits  of  a  rather  high  grade 
at  a  somewhat  additional  cost,  and  by  means  of  these 
be  able  to  report  weather  forecasts  and  marketing  to 
the  farmers  of  their  counties  that  they  receive  from 
the  powerful  sending  stations.  In  addition,  it  is  under- 
stool  that  private  individuals  will  instal  some  form  of 
the  receiving  devices  for  their  own  personal  benefit  and 
for  neighborhood  servit-e.  The  whole  affair  is  so  simple, 
according  to  recent  statements,  as  to  be  not  only  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  but  startling.  The  project  has  for 
some  time  been  predicted,  but  it  has  hardly  been 
realized  as  a  development  of  the  immediate  future. 

H.  H.  t. 
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“GRITTY”  BUTTER 

how  quick  dissolving  salt  prevents  it 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


fire,  add  one  tablespoon  butter  and  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  and  allow  to  cool  about 
two  minutes.  Then  beat  until  it  becomes 
creamy  and  begins  to  sugar  slightly 
around  edge  of  saucepan.  Pour  quickly 
into  buttered  tins.  Mark  in  squares  when 
partly  cold,  or  when  entirely  cold,  with 
a  pointed  knife,  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
break  along  the  lines  thus  made.  For 
chocolate,  two  tablespoons  cocoa  may  be 
substituted.  Sweetened  chocolate  may  be 
used  if  preferred.  To  make  a  harder 
candy,  beat  from  the  moment  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire.  c.  a.  t. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  surest  way  to  avoid 
gritty  butter  is  to  use  a  pure 
salt  that  is  quick-dissolving. 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt 
is  pure  salt,  of  a  soft,  porous 
flaky  texture.  It  dissolves 
quicker  than  other  salts* 
which  are  either  of  bard, 
flaky,  or  granular,  non-por- 
ous  texture.  That  is  why 
it  penetrates  the  butter  thor¬ 
oughly,  withdrawing  all  the 
surplus  moisture  with  least 
working. 

Best  for  meat  curing,  cook¬ 
ing,  baking  and  table  use. 
Will  not  cake  or  lump  as 
ordinary  salts  do. 

Put  up  in  70  lb.  bags  of 
linenized  material  which 
makes  fine  toweling. 


The  Lighthouse 

Unseen  against  the  glare  of  day 
Uplifts  the  lofty  lighthouse  tower, 

Bui  through  the  night  its  brilliant  ray 
Flames  like  a  radiant  flower. 

Lord,  if  wo  see  Thee  not  by  day. 

When  on  Death’s  ocean  we  embark, 

Be  Thou  to  us  our  lighthouse  ray 
To  guide  us  down  the  dark. 

— Clinton  scctfXARD  in  X.  Y.  Herald. 


Hulled  Corn  or  Lye  Hominy 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  lye 
hominy  ?  w.  o.  is. 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
ripened  white  Hint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbitt's  potash  is  used  to 
remove  the  bulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use.  the  same  proportion  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron 
kettle  half  filled  with  wa ter  is  put  on  the 
stove,  Che  potash  added  when  the  water 
warms,  and  the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the  starch 
will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thickening  the 
lye.  The  corn  rnusi  l>e  well  stirred  from 
the  bottom,  to  avoid  burning,  and  the 
kettle  ko.pt  back  on  the  stove,  so  the  corn 
will  simmer  without  boiling  hard.  After 
the  first  boor  corn  must  be  dipped  out 
and  tested  in  cold  water,  to  see  if  the 
hulls  slip.  Tf  left  in  the  potash  too  long 
it  becomes  dark  and  sodden  ;  if  too  short, 
it  cannot  be  cooked  tender.  About 
to  two  hours  is  the  usual  time.  The  corn 
is  then  washed  in  clear  water.  When 
made  in  large  quantities  a  clean,  new 


A  CORRESPONDENT  who  does  not  give 
her  name,  lienee  cannot  be  reached  by  let¬ 
ter,  asks  us  to  repeat  directions  for  re¬ 
moving  wallpaper  with  the  aid  of  water 
glass.  We  have  never  beard  of  this  be¬ 
fore.  and  have  not  published  such  direc¬ 
tions.  Some  paperhangers  first  dampen 
the  paper  with  water  in  which  a  little 
baking  soda  has  been  dissolved,  the  sur¬ 
face  being  gone  over  with  a  scraper.  The 
principal  object  is  to  soften  the  old  paste, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  wetting  a  section 
of  the  paper  with  cold  or  tepid  water, 
going  over  it  with  a  brush  and  repeating 
the  wetting  until  the  paper  and  paste  are 
soaked  through.  The  paper  may  then  be 
pulled  or  scraped  off.  The  wall  may  then 
be  washed  with  clear  water. 


COLONIAL  \ 

/#%\j 


Colonial  Salt 
The  soft  porous  flakes 
of  “Colonial”  dissolve 
instantly. 


Ordinary  Salt 
The  crystals  or  flakes 
of  ordinary  salt  are  hard 
and  slow  dissolving. 


We  recently  saw  some  pretty  tea  doilies 
made  of  the  crinkled  cotton  crepe  that  is 
conhnonly  used  for  underwear.  They  were 
decorated  with  a  little  design  in  colored 
cross-stitch,  and  had  fringed  edges.  We 
should,  however,  prefer  a  hem  finished 
with  cross-stitch  or  darning  in  colored 
cotton,  as  a  fringed  doily  is  more 
troublesome  to  launder.  The  special  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  doilies  was  that  the\ 
need  no  ironing :  they  are  merely  shaken 
out.  and.  if  desired,  pressed  flat  by  put¬ 
ting  under  some  weight. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  —  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOR  STOCK  SALT-USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Wfien  CnildrmCough 
UseMustmU 


When  you  are  wakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  that 
warning,  croupy  cough, 
get  up  and  get  the  jar  of 
Musterole. 

Rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s 
throat  and  chest,  and  then 
go  back  to  bed. 

Musterole  penetrates  the 
skin  with  a  warming  tingle 
and  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble. 

Will  not  blister  like  the  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is 
not  messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
Musterole  takes  the  kink  outof  stiff 
necks,  makes  sore  throats  well, 
stops  croupy  coughs  and  colds. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jars 

and  tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

better  than  a  mustarp  plaster 


Stove  Prices  Hit  Bottom 

Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  Get  our  split 
price  offer — small  first  pay¬ 
ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 
No  interest.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  ranges  ever  made- 
Porcelain  blue  enamel — 
i*— -'jjosiGns  that  make  your 
ggjgsfe  heart  swell  with 
TSI  11  PritJe- 


Among  new  millinery  we  see  some 
charming  white  bats  for  Southern  wear, 
the  material  being  fabric  or  straw,  aim 
the  trimming  white  blossoms— calla  lilies, 
lily  of  the  valley,  pond  lilies  or  garde¬ 
nias.  There  arc  also  gorgeous  garland 
hats  in  bright  colors,  wreathed  with  nas¬ 
turtiums.  morning-glories,  sweet  peas  or 
poppies.  These  bats  are  straw  or  taffeta, 
with  drooping  brims,  sometimes  shorter 
at  the  back.  Simple  hats  of  ribbon,  silk 
or  felt,  many  in  very  bright  colors,  are 
offered  for  immediate  wear  in  the  North. 


ilFl  fit.  ^  Satisfied  customers 

U4IL  _ very  where.  Money 

f-  - -  -B)  back  guarantee.  Special 

I  Sale.  Write  today.  See 

WT  \»  savings  you  can  make 

jf  on  Kalamazoo  Furnaces.  Paint,  Fencing, 
Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don't  miss  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  Your  credit  is  good. 

Aik  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A-RE-CO  BLEND 


2033.  Girl’s  dress,  S  to  14  years.  The 
niecl.mil  size  will  rei] litre  41;  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide.  3ti  yds.  44.  2«N  yds.  ."id. 
Embroidery  transfer  181.  Each  20  cents. 


Direct  From  Wbolcaaie  Roaster  * 

Tlii-  delicious  coffee  xdpnlfed  to  I'amtUcs  ill  ■>  lb.  lots 
or  over,  hi  ilia  wholesale  price— Ucau  or  Ground. 
Senl'Paicel  Cost  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Cheek. 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Ksta  hli.-heil  81  yea  is  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“  broom,  with  about  6  in.  of  the  straw  cut 

asaut  to  off.  is  used  to  rub  off  the  hulls;  a  stiff 
be  de-  whisk  would  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
t  behave  small  quantities.  A  quantity  of  water 
still,  in  will  be  used  during  this  scrubbing,  the 
be  taste,  hulls  being  poured  off  with  the  water, 
e  cooked  Put  the  corn  on  to  boil  in  clear  water  : 
r.  "With  when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  draw  it 
made  of  back,  so  that  it  may  simmer.  It  should 
of  burning,  but  not  be  stirred,  as  tllis  makes  if  mushy, 
s  which  can  hardly  It  requires  long,  slow  simmering;  when 
'  to  neglect,  sufficiently  cooked  it  may  be  suited  to 
cooked  candies,  which  taste,  and  drained  in  a  colander.  When 
those  made  served  it  is  either  eaten  with  milk  or 
ngar.  Do  not  depend  warmed  up  with  'butter  in  a  frying  pan. 
OOlang  them,  but  learn  and  served  like  a  vegetable.  In  the  Stun- 
‘  mer  bulled  corn  would  ferment  very 

Boil  two  cups  quickly,  so  its  manufacture  takes  place 
rh  one-half  cup  water,  only  after  hard  freezing  lias  started  in  the 
ream  of  tartar  the  size  Fall. 

boiling  begins.  Test  Hulled  corn  may  also  be  prepared  as 
it  follows:  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled 
be  taken  be-  corn  to  remove  loose  bits;  thou  place  in 
-  a  large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping 
a  tablespoons  of  saleratus.  cover  with  Cold 
■-  water,  let  come  to  a  boil  slowly  and  cook 

t  about  an  hour.  Remove  the  kettle  from 

s  fire,  drain  off  tlio  water,  then  pour  the 
s  corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will  already 
s  be  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of  water, 
k  Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands  to  loosen 
d  the  hulls;  after  taking  off  all  those  partly 
loosened  put  if  on  again  in  warm  water, 
s  let  boil  about  half  an  hour,  then  try  to 
k  remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls  by  rubbing 
r  as  before.  After  all  hulls  are  removed. 
>-  wash  the  corn  in  at  least  half  a  dozen 

a  clear  waters,  then  put  on  once  more  in 


It  is  not  difficult,  and 
learn  !  Even  failures  i 
pressing,  for  candy  that 
itself  quite  right  in  bard 
many  cases,  quite  deltoii 
and.  at  the  worst,  can  a 
over  by  melting  with  ft  lit 
hard  candies,  especially 
molasses,  there  is  danger 
there  are  many  kind 
be  spoiled,  except  by  absolut 
I  am  speaking  of 
are  preferable  in  flavor  to 
with  confectioner’s  s 
upon  a  clock  in  <  ,t 
to  test  by  dropping  a  little  in  wafer 
Candy  Easily  Made 
granulated  sugar  w 
adding  a  bit  of  e 
of  a  pea  as  soon  as  „  „ 

by  dropping  in  cold  water.  When 
forms  a  soft  lump  that  can 
tween  wet  thumb  and  finger  without  stick 
ing.-  remove  from  fire  and  flavor  with  i 
teaspoon  (or  less)  of  peppermint,  winter 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


In  Fthuoi;  ill i«  World's  (ymttert  Inb- 
oratory  U»s  di>rn\  nvod  u  germ  that 
.  ft  _  1  kills  i'ut«  anrt  inli.-c  t>y  pripiioc.  Ab- 
***»  *  ‘  Hot  u  to  tv  safe.  Caim»t  tnu  in  human 

•a*"  ~~  In  lii i ~ i  ill  I  cau.  hit'df  .  Inrkenr-or 

liefcly  clears  riw rlilngB  mul  outbuilding).,  »  till  no 
o  a rtcr-cfTcofft.  It  Is  culled  Hhiij  Virus. 

_  Hot  our  free  book  on  r«t>  mid 
DlV  mli'iv  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  hoiv  to  get  noihe. 

121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


R.  T.  Virus,  Ltd 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  tluriug  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millious.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
ou  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  aud  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxen  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoafieticacidester  of  Salicylieaeid. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 


Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum)  of  Catlcora 
Laboratories, D«pt.  U,  Malden, Mass.  Sold  everywhere. 
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worm  watpr,  and  wh<?n  it  boils  drain  and 
add  fresh  water.  Let  the  corn  took  in 
this  last  water  until  tender,  salting  to 
taste.  If  the  hulls  do  not  come  off  readily 
let  the  coni  boil  an  hour  longer,  adding 
a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 


Methods  with  Popcorn 

Always  have  a  brisk  fire  for  popping 
corn.  To  be  the  best,  popcorn  should  be¬ 
gin  to  pop  in  IK  minutes.  Xever  nut 
more  corn  in  the  popper  than  will  just 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  popper  one  grain 
deep.  Popcorn,  to  pop  well  and  be  its 
best,  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
stalk.  When  preparing  corn  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes.  always  remove  ail 
scorched  and  no  popped  grains. 

Popcorn  Crispettes. — Place  in  a  kettle 
two  cup-  sugar,  one-third  cup  corn  s.vrup 
and  one-half  cup  water;  stir  till  melted, 
then  boil  to  .'110  deg.  or  crack  ;  th<  .1  add 
one-third  cup  molasses  and  boil  to  _70 
deg.,  or  till  very  brittle  in  cold  water. 
Add  one-quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  and  rwo  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter;  pom-  over  six  quarts  freshly  popped 
corn,  stir  till  corn  is  well  coated,  then 
put  in  pons  greased  with  butter,  and  mark 
into  3-in.  squares  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Popcorn  Nut  fakes.  —  Use  the  same 
recipe  as  above.  When  the  syrup  is  renrh 
to  pour,  add  three-quarters  cup  roasted 
peanut  meats  to  the  syrup  before  pouring. 
Flavor  syrup  with  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Crystallized  Popcorn. — Boil  one  cup 
sugar  and  one-third  cup  water  until  it 
spins  a  thread,  or  230  deg.  by  the  cnndv 
thermometer.  Add  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
and  pour  over  four  quarts  popped  corn, 
stirring  it  with  a  fork  a-  you  pour;  then 
sprinkle  while  stirring  with  granulated 
sugar  until  the  grains  are  well  coated  and 
will  separate.  Spread  out  on  wax  paper 
to  dry.  For  [.ink  corn,  add  a  little  red 
friiL  coloring  to  The  syrup.  For  variety, 
fh.ror  the  syrup  with  maple  flavor,  or  use 
maple  syrup  or  sugar  to  make  the  syrup, 
making  the  finished  product  brown.  Al¬ 
ways  use  white  granulated  sugar  to 
sprink  e  after  any  kind  of  colored  syrup. 

Sea  oam  Popcorn. — Proceed  as  for  the 
above  recipe  until  the  syrup  is  poured 
on  tho  corn  :  then  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar  instead  of  the  grnioiinted.  until  the 
kerne  s  separate.  Spread  out  on  wax 
paper  to  dry.  Different  colored  swops 
may  also  be  used  to  make  this  if  desired. 

Po'tcorn  Crisp. — Put  lb,  cup  sugar, 
one- ‘  bird  cup  corn  syrup  and  one-third  cup 
water  into  a  kettle,  and  stir  til!  it  begins 
to  boil.  Wash  tfown  the  sides  of  the  kettle 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Cover  th*-  kettle  and 
steam  three  minutes;  remove  cover,  put 
in  the  thermometer,  and  cook  to  2::0  deg., 
or  until  it  will  form  a  hard  ball  when  a 
bit  is  rolled  between  the  fingers  in  cold 
water.  Xow  add  one-third  onp  molasses, 
two  table- (toons  butter  and  one-quarter 
teaspoon  salt,  and  'tir  until  it  becomes 
very  brittle  when  tried  in  a  little  cold 
water.  Pour  at  once  over  four  quarts  of 
popped  corn,  stirring  constantly  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  corn  is  covered  with  the 
syrup.  Spread  the  corn  out  on  wax  pa¬ 
per  so  that  if  will  not  pack  down,  which 
it  would  do  if  left  in  the  pan. 

Popcorn  Balls. — Put  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  corn  syrup,  and  one-third 
cup  water  into  a  kettle  and  stir  till  it 
begins  to  boil :  wipe  down  the  sides  of 
kettle  and  steam:  cook  to  23S  deg.,  or 
soft  ball.  Then  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
and  pour  over  four  quarts  of  corn,  stir¬ 
ring  as  yon  pour.  Now  moisten  the  hands 
with  water  and  make  the  corn  into  balls 
of  the  desired  size.  Maple  sugar  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  white  sugar,  and  for 
variety,  color  the  white  syrup  pink,  flavor 
ns  desired.  Any  desired  nut  meats  may 
be  added  to  the  syrup  before  pouring. 
Thus  added  to  the  syrup,  they  will  be 
more  evenly  distributed  through  tho  corn 
than  if  they  are  mixed  with  the  corn 
before  the  syrup  is  poured  on.  because  the 
tints  will  settle  to  the  bottom  while  you 
are  stirring,  if  there  is  no  syrup  <ui  them 
to  hold  to  the  kernels  of  corn. 

Chocolate  Popcorn  Balls. — Stir  144 
cups  sugar,  one-third  cup  corn  syrup  aud 
one-half  mp  wafer  over  the  fire  until 
melted:  then  wipe  down  kettle,  cover  and 
steam.  Then  cook  to  the  hard  ball,  or 
240  dpg. :  add  one-third  cup  molasses  and 
three  tablespoons  butter,  and  eook  until 
when  dropped  in  cold  water  it  will  be 
brittle.  Remove  from  fire,  add  three 
squares  chocolate,  shaved  fine,  and  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Then  pour  over  four  quarts  popped  corn, 
stirring  as  you  pour.  Then,  with  the 
hands  moistened  in  cold  water,  press 
lightly  into  balls.  Have  the  corn  warm 
in  a  warm  bowl. 

Cracker ‘nek. — TTse  the  above  ’  recipe, 
omitting,  the  chocolate,  and  boiling  until 
very  brittle,  being  careful  it  does  not 
burn  :  flier  add  one  pint  '■foaumh  peanuts, 
or  anv  preferred  nuts,  and  poor  over  four 
quarts  of  coni,  stirring  constantly.  Spread 
on  wax  paper  to  harden :  add  one-quarter 
teaspoon  salt  with  nuts. 

MARY  A.  KTXTIGII. 


Homemade  Linoleum 

A  linoleum  cau  be  made  from  old  one- 
pots  that  will  last  for  years  if  properly 
cared. for.  Wo  have  a  homemade  one  on 
our  kitchen  floor,  and  like  it  much  better 
than  a  bought  one.  The  foundation  is  an 
old,  heavy  Brussels  carpet  turned  wroim 
side  up.  stretched  smoothly  and  tacked 
firmly.  Flour  paste  was  rubbed  into  it 
thoroughly  ninl  allowed  to  dry;  then  it 
was  given  several  fonts  of  paint,  some 
linoleum  varnish  being  mixed  with  the 
last  coat.  This  was  during  the  war,  so 
wo  used  rye  flour,  and  it  made  a  good 


paste,  but  wheat  flour  will  do  instead.  I 
first  tried  to  rub  it  in  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  as  tve  had  read  to  do;  then  I  tried 
a  big  spoon,  hut  found  I  could  do  much 
better  by  rubbing  it  iu  with  my  hand. 
The  object  in  applying  the  paste  is  to 
fill  all  1  lie  little  spaces  and  make  a  smooth, 
solid  surface  for  the  paint,  otherwise  the 
paint  would  soak"  in  and  several  more 
coats  be  necessary  than  by  this  method. 

Fse  good  floor  paint,  any  color  desired. 
A  brownish  yellow  or  gray  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  showing  dust  less  than  darker 
colors.  Ours  is  shite  (blue-gray)  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  walls,  which  are  painted 
very  light  blue,  and  the  white  Woodwork. 
This  linoleum  should  have  a  coat  of  paint 
every  year,  and  b.v  doing  that  there  is  no 
wear-011 1  to  it.  A  coat  of  linoleum  or 
floor  varnish  is  optional. 

This  floor  covering  is  easily  mopped  up, 
the  floor  is  much  wanner  than  with  com¬ 
mon  oilcloth  or  linoleum,  and  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  on  the  feet,  because  of  the 
soft,  springy  carpet,  foundation.  Like 
rubber,  it  deadens  the  sound,  and  in  every 
way  is  superior  to  an  ordinary  painted 
floor.  I  do  not  know  whether  ingrain 
carpet  could  be  used  or  not,  but  I  doubt 
its  being  very  satisfactory.  However,  I 
do  know  of  people  who  have  successfully 
used  rag  carpet  in  this  way,  so  am  sure 
that  anyone  can  use  either  rag  or  Brus¬ 
sels  carpets  without  fear  of  making  a 
mistake.  The  results  are  so  good  that 
one  F  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  labor 
required. 

If  1  he  carpet  is  worn  in  spots,  darn 
the  places  with  wrapping  cord  before 
tacking  it  down.  Be  sure  the  seams  are 
well  sewed,  too.  ruth  g.  Gordon. 


A  Kitchen  Blackboard 

One  of  the  conveniences  of  rny  kitchen 
is  a  blackboard.  It  is  huilt  in  between 
an  outside  window  and  door,  and  meas¬ 
ures  ,"1  ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  high.  It  is  made 
of  three  planed  aud  matched  boards,  fit¬ 
ted  in  above  the  wainscoting.  Three  coats 
of  blackboard  paint  were  used,  and  each 
year  I  put  on  a  new  coat  of  paint. 


Now,  to  tell  you  some  of  the  uses  I 
find  for  this  board.  First.  I  pul  down  at 
one  side  a  list  of  any  needed  groceries  or 
other  supplies.  At  times  I  have  a  list  of 
odd  jobs  that  need  ro  be  done,  hoth  for  my¬ 
self  and  other  members  of  the  family.  I 
find  this  a  real  help,  a-  grown-ups  as  well 
as  children  like  to  rub  out  each  job  as  it 
is  dene  aud  see  how  quickly  they  can  fin¬ 
ish  the  list. 

At  the  top  of  the  board  I  always  have  a 
verse  or  some  helpful  quotation;  these  I 
change  every  few  weeks.  I  find  this  plan 
an  inspiration  and  help.  In  your  daily 
work  these  words  are  always  before  yoii 
and  are  soon  committed  to  memory  In 
the  past  10  years  there  have  been  stored 
in  our  minds  many  bits  of  helpful  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  information  about  almost  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  from  Article  X  fo 
Einstein  theory,  all  learned  from  our 
kitchen  blackboard. 

Another  tisp  at  times  has  been  a  list 
of  unfamiliar  words  that  I  find  while 
reading;  I  keep  a  paper  and  pencil  handy 
and  jot  down  the  words  I  find  that  are 
new  to  pie.  then  look  up  the  meaning  in 
the  dictionary  and  write  the  words  and 
definitions  on  the  blackboard.  After  hav¬ 
ing  them  before  you  for  a  week  or  two 
they  are  usually  well  learned. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  uses  of  a 
blackboard ;  it  is  also  handy  for  any 
mathematical  work  or  plants  you  wish  to 
draw.  And  I  mustn’t  forget  to  tell  of 
the  pleasure  my  neighbor’s  small  children 
take  in  marking  on  the  board  when  they 
come  in  to  visit  me.  I  always  leave  the 
bottom  space  for  unimportant  things,  and 
the  children  know  they  can  mark  or  draw 
there,  and  never  erase  what  T  have  writ¬ 
ten  higher  up.  I  have  written  at  some 
length  about  my  blackboard,  but  I  believe 
if  any  farmer’s  wife  had  one  it  would  be¬ 
come  as  indispensable  to  her  as  any  other 
necessary  kitchen  furnishing,  f.  e.  v. 


Making  an  Old-fashioned  “Comforter” 

.Some  time  ago  ,T  P.  asked  how  to  make 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  “comforters.” 
As  a  child  T  know  that  my  parents  had 


just  such  covers  as  he  describes.  It  may 
aid  him  to  some  extent  in  making  his  cov¬ 
ers  if  I  describe  the  quilting  frames  my 
mother  used. 

Take  four  pieces  of  lumber,  2x2  ft., 
cut  about  15  in.  longer  than  the  required 
size  of  the  quilt;  that  is,  cut  two  of  the 
sticks  about  <>  in.  longer  than  the  length 
of  the  cover  required  and  two  of  the 
sticks  <>  in.  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
cover.  Ttu-k  strips  of  heavy  ticking  along 
one  edge  of  each  stick  to  within  about  3 
in.  of  each  end.  so  that  the  ticking  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  stiok.  Then 
procure  four  small  damps  (they  can  be 
purchased  at  any  oe  and  10c  store)  for 
the  purpose  of  clamping  the  quilting  frame 
together,  with,  of  course,  the  ticking  on 
inside. 

By  placing  the  completed  frame  on  four 
chair  backs  the  cheesecloth  nr  unbleached 
muslin  can  readily  be  basted  or  over- 
handed  to  the  ticking  after  sufficient 
widths  of  the  muslin  have  been  sewn  to¬ 
gether  on  the  machine.  The  wool  can 
then  he  spread,  after  it  is  properly  cleaned 
and  dried,  upon  the  stretched  layer  of 
cheesecloth  and  after  it  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  then  cover  the  wool  with  the  top 
layer  of  cheesecloth  and  baste  or  stitch  it 
to  all  four  edges,  the  same  as  the  bottom 
layer  of  cheesecloth.  The  entire  cover  is 
then  ready  for  quilting  or  knotting,  and 
as  the  quilting  progresses — that  is.  after 
quilting  toward  the  center  for  say  front 
12  to  1(i  inches — unfasten  the  corner 
clamps  and  turn  the  side  pieces  over  and 
over  until  the  quilted  space  is  wrapped 
around  the  side  stick,  and  continue  with 
tho  quilting  and  turning  until  the  center 
of  the  quilt  has  been  reached  from  both 
sides. 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  operation  to 
describe,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  quilt¬ 
ing  frames  have  been  described  manv 
times  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  anna  hubnek. 


There  is  no  man  so  friendless  but  what 
he  can  find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell 
him  disagreeable  truths. — Lord  Lytton. 


In  keeping  the  dairy  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  sanitary — the  orchard  and  fields 
free  from  insects  and  plant  diseases,  ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the 
right  cleansing  agents  and  spray  materials. 

Likewise  in  caring  for  the  teeth,  progressive 
farm  families,  through  their  dentists  and  phy¬ 
sicians,  have  learned  that  the  most  desirable 
dentifrice  is  one  which  “cleanses”  naturally. 
They  select  one  that  doesn’t  “scratch”  or 
“scour”  the  teeth  with  soapless  grit. 


COLGATE'S  CLEANS 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 


The  combined  action  of  norngritty,  specially 
prepared  chalk  and  pure  soap  cleanses  thor¬ 
oughly  and  does  not  irritate  the  delicate  mouth 
tissues  or  “scour”  the  precious  enamel. 

So,  if  your  teeth  are  “on  edge”  from  using 
a  harsh,  gritty,  soapless  tooth  paste,  try  a  safe, 
common  sense  dental  cream.  Try  Colgate’s 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  with  its  delicious  flavor 
that  makes  tooth  brushing  a  pleasure — there’s 
no  disagreeable  “druggy”  taste. 

More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  than 
any  other  dentifrice.  You  can  get  a  large  tube 
of  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  at  your 
store  for  considerably  less  than  fifty  cents. 

If  you  wish  samples  of  the  other 
Colgate  products  mentioned  in  the 
coupon,  check  those  desired  and 
mail  it  to  us. 


X  COLGATE 
X  &.CO. 
X  tarn.  Hour-hold 
X  Dept.  42 
X  199  Fulton  Street, 

/  NewYotk.N.Y. 

X Please  send  me  aamftlta  of 
S  the  following  articles .  1  on- 
i-  close  the  amount  of  stamps 
shown  for  each  one  ehecked. 

’  Face  Powder  -  -  •  -  6c 
, ,  Baby  Tale  .  .  .  -  -  4c 
Shaving  Cream  -  -  -  4c 
’  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free 


Name 


CLEANS 
TEETH 
1  THE 
(  RIGHT 
WAY 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Gluten  and  Cottonseed  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  know  about  feeding 
gluten  and  cottonseed  meal  to  pigs.  Is 
it  good  for  them?  I  have  no  skim-milk 
]  nor  any  milk  whatever.  n.  it. 

Maine. 

Neither  gluten  nor  cottonseed  meal 
should  be  used  in  rations  intended  for 
feeding  pigs.  The  cottonseed  meal  espe¬ 
cially  is  toxic  and  actually  poisons  pigs. 
Gluten  meal  is  not  especially  palatable, 
and  il  never  pays  to  feed  a  fattening  pig 
any  product  that  he  does  not  eat  with 
relish.  Torn,  oats  or  barley,  supplemented 
with  digester  tankage  or  even  linseed 
meal  would  make  a  better  combination. 
A  mixture  consisting  of  six  parts  of 
com  meal,  two  parts  of  ground  oats,  one 
part  of  red  dog  Hour  and  one  part  of 
digester  tankage  would  be  satisfactory 
for  young  pigs.  If  your  pigs  are  well- 
grown,  and  you  arc  merely  fattening 


with  equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings, 
corn  meal,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran 
with  50  lbs.  beef  scrap.  I  feed  a  cheese 
box  three  times  a  week  of  fresh  ground 
hones.  C.  S.  D. 

New  York. 

1.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
conditions,  especially  if  the  stable  is  cold 
and  draft.v,  would  cause  just  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  cow  was  frail  and  milking 
heavily  she  would  be  the  lirst  to  respond 
to  the  change.  Rather  than  give  her  more 
concentrates,  such  as  gluten  meal,  do  just 
the  opposite.  Give  her  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  beet  pulp  and 
oilmcnl.  No  doubt  she  has  indigestion 
in  some  form,  and  tasty  feeds  of  laxative 
character  will  bring  her  hack  more 
promptly.  A  dose  of  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
given  in  a  pint  of  molasses  after  being 
dissolved  in  warm  water  might  help. 
Give  her  all  of  the  leafy  roughage  that 


Your  Cow — What 

Should  You  Feed  Her? 

What  kind  of  roughage  and  what  kind  of 
feed  that  will  combine  with  the  roughage  to 
furnish  all  of  the  food  elements  which  she  re¬ 
quires  to  produce  milk  at  the  lowest  cost? 

How  much  roughage  and  how  much  grain 
should  be  fed  to  meet  all  her  requirements,  and 
avoid  excessive  quantities  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  deficiencies  of  other  elements,  either 
of  which  impairs  her  digestive  functions  and 
decreases  her  milk  production. 

These  have  always  been  the  big  questions 
for  dairymen. 

TI-O-GA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 


answers  these  by  telling  you  exactly  what  amounts  of  the 
various  roughages  and  grains  grown  on  the  farm  to  com¬ 
bine  with  its  feeds.  These  combinations  form  balanced 
rations  and  insure  the  most  economical  milk  production. 

If  your  roughage  is  green  fodder  or  silage,  it  furnishes 
RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  combine 
with  it  and  tells  you  how  much  of  each  to  feed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  your  respective  cows. 

If  your  roughage  consists  of  a  variety  of  hay  or  dry 
fodder  of  medium  protein  content,  it  supplies  WHITE 
BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  furnish  the  same 
nutrients  in  the  daily  ration. 

If  your  roughage  consists  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  of 
high  protein  content,  it  furnishes  BLUE  BRAND 
TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  which  will  supply  the  same 
nutrients. 

It  does  not  matter  how  many  varieties  of  roughage 
you  grow,  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE  provides  a  Tioga 
Dairy  Feed  to  use  with  each  of  them,  which  will  produce 
milk  at  the  lowest  cost. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  TIOGA  FEED 
SERVICE  to  you;  a  service  obtainable  through  dealers 
who  sell  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

Send  for  our  free  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE  Booklet. 
It  contains  the  correct  classifications  of  roughage  and 
specifies  the  feed  to  use  to  obtain  the  most  economical 
milk  production. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


^  WHITE 

BRAND 


s'.'fei  BRAND  JIJ 


Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  ie 
famished  through: 

EGATINE 

the  feed  that  make*  hen*  lav 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
make*  calves  grow 


Another  Note  from  the  Ox  Team 


This  is  a  small  world.  A  friend  of 
mine  made  his  way  from  (’ulitornia  to 
New  York  Inst  Summer  in  a  11G5  Ford 
conveniently  rearranged  for  camping,  and 
returned  to  starting  place  in  the  Full 
without  serious  mishap  other  than  a 
broken  axle.  Among  some  snapshots 
taken  and  sent  to  me  is  the  one  enclosed 
that  he  took  somewhere  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains  that  you  will  recognize 
immediately,  lie  did  not  know  T  was 
one  of  the  many  who  have  followed  this 


them  for  the  butcher,  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  12  parts  of  corumeal  and  one  part 
of  digester  tankage  would  he  satisfactory. 

Feed  for  Calf 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
Winter  feeding  of  an  eight-months-old 
calf?  Have  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks 
and  can  buy  any  of  the  present-day  grain 
feeds.  it.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  15  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  30  lbs.  of  bran,  30  lbs.  of  oats.  15 
lbs.  of  oilmcnl  and  10  lbs.  of  red  dog  flour 
would  be  useful  for  an  eight-months-old 
calf.  In  addition,  provide  the  youngster 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  and  let  him 
have  all  the  leafy  roughage  that  he  de¬ 
sires.  Allow  the  calf  all  of  the  grain 
that  lie  will  clean  up  and  still  have  a 
good  appetite. 


Trouble  with  Cow 

1.  My  Jersey  cow  freshened  December 
7;  gave  12  quarts  morning  and  evening 
until  about  four  days  ago,  when  she 
dropped  to  one-half  the  amount,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  way.  I  feed  300  lbs.  bran. 
300  lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs.  oil  men  1  and  all 
the  cornstalks  she  will  clean  up.  Sim 
was  getting  six  quarts  of  the  above  feed 
twice  n  day.  morning  and  night.  I  cut 
this  down  to  four  quarts  twice  a  day 
•i nd  added  one  quart  of  clear  gluten  twice 

day.  making  live  quarts  to  the  feeding. 
My  other  cows  are  giving  their  regular 
amount  on  the  same  teed.  Do  you  think 
it  is  due  to  the  change  of  weather  and 
cold  stable?  What  do  you  think  of  feed 
ing  beet  plilp  to  new  milkers? 

2.  I  have  145  S,  <’.  While  Leghorns, 
some  three  years,  some  two  years  and  a 
few  last  Spring.  They  started  to  lay  2.> 
to  35  eggs  per  day  around  the  first  ol 

. . .  \Yo  had  cold  weather,  and 

the  hens  discontinued  laying,  dropping  to 
seven  to  12  eggs  per  day.  I  feed  10 
niiarts  of  scratch  feed  morning  and  night. 


small  caravan  through  the  influence  of 
your  paper,  and  thought  it  too  good  to 
keep.  L.  S'. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  surely  is  a  picture  of 
the  Homing  outfit.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  our  readers  have  passed  the  “ox- 
express"  on  the  road  this  season.  Our 
Folks  are  great  travelers,  and  they  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  friends.  When 
last  heard  from  Mr.  Berrang  was  at  a 
point,  in  Southern  Indiana  where  the 
going  for  the  oxen  seemed  to  be  better. 


she  will  eat.  Put  her  in  a  box  stall  that 
is  deeply  bedded  and  keep  her  blanketed 
until  she  seems  to  regain  her  strength 
and  vigor. 

The  ration  you  arc  feeding  is  rather 
heavy.  It  lacks  bulk  and  variety.  Add 
150  lbs.  of  brewers’  grains  or*  150  lbs. 
buckwheat  bran  or  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
Beet  pulp,  when  moistened,  will  replace 
silage,  although  it  is  more  expensive  to 
feed.  In  your  ease  it  would  help  very 
much,  for  it  would  lighten  the  ration  and 
stimulate  digestion.  Allow  about  5  lbs. 
of  the  dried  pulp  per  cow  per  day,  which 
will  be  about  25  lbs.  of  the  moistened 
pulp. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  you  are  feeding 
your  birds  generously.  More  scratch  feed 
will  he  relished  during  cold  weat  her.  I  take 
it  that  your  scratch  mixture  is  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  nr  corn,  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  one-half 
of  your  mash  is  beef  scrap  you  are 
feeding  an  excess  amount  of  this  animal 
protein.  Equal  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
gluten  meal  and  meat  scraps  or  tankage 
is  generally  recommended  by  experienced 
feeders.  This  mixture  was  the  basis  of 
feeding  the  birds  at  one  of  the  egg-laying 
contests  recently  held  in  the  East  and 
proved  satisfactory.  Bo  sure  that  the 
quarters  are  dry  and  well  bedded  and 
that  the  roosts  are  free  from  chilly 
drafts.  Feed  the  mash  in  hoppers  and 
hand  feed  the  scratch  mixture.  Keep 
grit,  oyster  shells  and  charcoal  always 
available. 


"Mamma,"  said  little  Fred,  “this  cate¬ 
chism  is  awfully  hard.  Can’t  you  get  me 
a  kittyehisin ?” — Answers. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Good  Silage 

Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  feed  to 
use  for  dairy  cows,  and  iu  what  propor¬ 
tion  to  mix  it'/  Am  feeding  silage  twice 
a  day.  with  lots  of  corn  in  it.  Timothy 
hay  with  a  sprinkling  of  Alfalfa  once  a 
day.  G.  Y. 

To  supplement  a  ration  where  silage, 
Timothy  hay.  and  Alfalfa  is  available,  I 
should  use  a  feed  that  carries  24  or  25 
per  cent  of  protein,  and  then  1  should 
mix  with  this  15  per  cent  of  corn  meal 
and  15  per  cent  of  ground  oats.  If  you 
desire  to  use  an  exclusive  shovel  mixture. 
I  would  suggest  a  combination  of:  200 
lbs.  cornineal,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal.  100 
lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  grouu<J  oats,  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  bran. 

So  far  as  the  corn  fodder  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  shredding  or  cut¬ 
ting  this  material  up  into  inch  or  baif- 
inch  lengths,  hut  the  grinding  of  this 
roughage  is  out  of  the  question. 

By  mixing  together  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  corn  and  hurley,  you  would 
have  a  mixture  that  might  properly  be 
supplemented  with  cottonseed  meal  and 
oilmen].  However,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  grind  ear  corn  and  whole  oats  and 
barley  at  the  same  operation.  A  better 
plan  would  be  t . >  run  the  ear  corn  through 
first  and  then  mix  the  oats  and  barley  and 
mill  them.  For  dairy  cows  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  by  grinding  the  products 
unduly  fine. 

If  you  have  silage,  it  is  n<>t  necessary 
to  use  mola-ses  unless  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  pnlatubility  and  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  roughage.  It  is  n>'t  neces¬ 
sary  with  Alfalfa,  and  I  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  putting  molasses  on  corn  fodder 
where  one  has  silage  in  abundance. 

Iu  a  general'  way  allow  the  cows  all  of 
the  shredded  corn  fodder  and  Alfalfa  hay 
that  they  will  clean  up  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  then  feed  1  lb.  of  the  grain 
mixture  for  each  ',>}(*  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day.  Feed  the  silage 
in  two  equal  quantities  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  A  mixture  consisting  of  200  lbs. 
each  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  and  150 
lbs.  each  of  cottonseed  meal,  oUmeal.  an  i 
bran,  would  provide  a  useful  combination 
for  your  animals.  F.  C.  M. 

Wintering  Horses 

1.  I  would  like  some  information  about 

wintering  six  horses.  The  owner  fur- 
ishes  hay  and  I  feed  them  outside  pleas¬ 
ant  days  and  put  them  iu  the  barn  nights. 
What  is  it  worth  to  do  the  above,  figuring 
the  manure  at  what  it  is  worth  to  the 
average  farmer';  2.  What  is  the  proper 
temperature  t •  >  have  cream  when  churn¬ 
ing?  3.  What  is  the  comparative  worth 
of  good  silage  and  second-cutting  Alfalfa 
hay.  both  supplemented  with  a  good  grain 
ration?  it.  a.  p. 

One  might  infer  from  your  inquiry  that 
the  horses  are  to  he  wintered  exclusive]; 
on  hay.  yet  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
procedure.  I  should  allow  them  grain  at 
least  once  a  day.  preferably  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  bran  or  ground  oats  and  bran. 
If  the  owner  provides  both  hay  and  grain, 
and  you  are  to  do  the  feeding  and  to  have 
the  manure,  I  should  say  that  a  flat 
charge  of  $40  a  month  for  the  six  animals 
would  be  a  reasonable  one.  The  manure 
would  almost  pay  for  the  labor  involved 
in  the  care  that  they  would  require.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  grain  values  were  much 
higher  than  at  the  present  time  a  common 
charge  for  wintering  horses  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  .$15  per  animal  per  month. 

2.  As  near  *50  deg.  F.  as  possible,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness  of  the  Cream. 

o.  While  it  is  difficult  to  compare  silage 
with  Alfalfa  hay.  since  their  Contribution 
to  a  ration  varies  greatly  in  character,  it 
is  possible  to  suggest  the  total  digestible 
nutrients  that  100  lbs.  of  each  feed  will 
yield.  One  hundred  pounds  of  silage  from 
well-matured  corn  will  yield  a  total  of 
17.7  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  100 
Ihs.  of  second-cutting  Alfalfa  will  yield 
5.1  U)s.  of  digestible  nutrients.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  will  run  about  11  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  while  the  silage  will  run  slightly 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  protein  The 
Alfalfa  is  high  in  mineral  matter,  while 
the  silage  is  noted  for  its  succulence  and 
palatability.  On  this  basis,  where  silage 
would  be  worth  .$5  a  ton.  Alfalfa  hay 
would  be  worth  $18  per  ton.  This  is 
about  as  much  of  a  comparison  as  it  is 
possible  to  suggest.  F.  C.  M. 


Lower  than 
1916  Prices 
$45  per  unit 

Oneida ,  jV. 

The  oldest,  simplest  and  most 
efficient  mechanical  milker  can 
now  be  had  for  lower  prices 
than  prevailed  6  years  ago ! 

The  Hinman  was  the  first 
successful  milker.  Today  there 
are  more  Hinmans  in  use  than 
any  other.  The 

HINMAN 

MILKER 

price  today  is  on  a  par  with  or  lower 
than  farm  products.  It  takes  less 
milk,  butter  or  cheese  to  buy  a  Hin¬ 
man  today  than  ever  before. 

The  Hinman  Standard  at  $45  per 
unit,  or  the  Hinman  Complete  Elec¬ 
tric  Outfit  l.  no  installing,  at  $150,  is 
the  biggest  and  best  buy  the  farmer 
can  make.  Either  outfit  saves  its 
cost  the  first  year  in  labor  and  time ! 


AGENTS 
WA  NTED 

We  have  a 
money-mak¬ 
ing  offer  lor 
agents  in 
open  terri¬ 
tory  !  Write 
today  ! 


G'i  tht  Him won  1122  Ca- 
talng.  It's  free.  Stnd  lor 
it  today! 

HINMAN 

Milking  Machine  Co. 

Fourth  St. 
Oneida,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

I  GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

•  Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 

culin  tested. 

:  John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

•  _ Owner _ Superintendent  | 

. . . . . 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  r.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Hotlision,  Mass. 


-  SPECIAL  OFFER  ="~' 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

M  •  nrt  nffvnuif  for  tail*  two  rtf  Utervd  bulls  ready 
ft  r  service  from  A.  U.  btoek  on  both  *ide*  for  $1  50 
*ACM.  A]kj  two  younger  bulla  from  hix  to  nine 
im-nths  old  fur  $IOO  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  foT  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


HOLSTE1NS  :: 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Agawam  Segis  De  Kol 

No.  295103.  Sire  :  King  Segis  Pontiac  Deane 
De  Kol.  No.  174699.  Dam  :  Emma  Deane  2d, 
No.  197395.  This  three-year  old  bull  is  a 
splendid  individual  and  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  secure  a  herd  sire. 

E.  Whitehouse  Mgr. ,  Manbasset,  L.  L  ,  N.  Y. 


:wine 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkshire  barrow,  shown  by  Perma. 
fiitate  College  at  the  recent  International  hive  Mock 
Exposition,  ns  well  as  Ins  sire  and  dam  were  bred 
by  HH.  .Selected  gilt*  limit  bred  aud  npeu  of  the  same  blood 
llue» now  for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H  B.  Harpending,  Bo*  15,  Oundee,  N.  Y. 


1  2  Reg  Holstein  Heifers-1 2  ?HADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

®  **  noisiem  flcllcrs  mmm  l  lit*.  .1  mos.  old,  $13  each,  I5l*ed  sows,  $50  and 


One  to  three  years  of  nge;  choicely  bl  ed,  tine  Individuals. 
All  bred  hut  t  wo;  some  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F.H.RIVENBURGH  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Miinnsville.N  T 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  oul  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys 

We  have  tox  beautiful  voting  bull!-.  Sired  by  Kinpnf  (be 
O/mBbye,  golnjr  **n  three  mouth*  old.  Prices  rwwmuble. 
Herd  nnder  State  mu!  ledernl  Supervision.  I.A1  I  Si*}* 

I'  OirKW  OOl>  K-\KMs,  ^ekweiikvIDe,  Pn. 


FOR  SAIE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Rolsleijis 

3-vear-ulds,  tuberculin  tested,  fid-day  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Ormsby  breeding-  Farm  for  .ale,  ideal 
.Summer  home  dairying  or  cattle  breeding,  t  il  A  g.  a  . 
IIOM  Kl,l„  Howell,.  Orange  Y,  “I)  mlJec 

west.  N.  V.  c.  Erie  II.  II. 


Registered  1  Spot  Farm  1  Holsteins  m?m'fhseoia.,Vo 

cowsand  10  halls  .mil's  C.  RE  A  G  A  V.  fully,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

.Ms.-  r  u*o-yefir-o!d  Heifer*  rltji*  to  fle-shon  sc >oti. 
CARL  DORN  R,  1  Castleton*  New  York 


HolMpin-trUiiMii  lltlfor  iindltull  rnlrci.  Purebred  retfister* 
edand  hiprh  $rradi*.  Splendid  individuals  and  brooding 
Ueg.  Dll  roc  Pl£S.  BROWHCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co..  Ml 


SHEEP 


Fnr$alo  ,{ec-  11  AM  PSIIIIJK  81IEEP,  It  A  M  8  and 
TUI  ddlB  KWK8.  Apply  Ol'llltt  Him.  Pim-hu',  !i.  T. 


REG,  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Tmp.  Ram. 
Also  Ham-  S TF.  t  T-V.V  BROS..  Wilson.  New  York 


Reic.  Mirop.hlre  E»e«.  Hr.-d.  All  ages.  Bargain,. 
1-anibs  also.  IAKOV  1’.  Rett  felt.  I.inllonilllt,  Vo,  York 


''  $13  each,  Bred  sows,  $50  and 

,ho  Quantity  and  quality  >.  rt.li  quality  above 

JJ1. „ '\e  ship <  .  O  I>.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

b.  <3.  FISHER,  Prop,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

In-cd  for  Spring.  1TC2.  litters  to  a  good  on  of  Hymlmleer 
dll.  ALL  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  So.  181200.  For  Price  address 

J.  E.  W  ATSO.V  >  Marbtedule,  Conn. 


Berkshlres  o!  Size  and  Quality 

Ail  nigifv.  Spp. ml  1‘inoos  oil  br#A<l  mil  Kills.  Good 

sli uiv  record.  Cholera  immune.  RICHARD  t  Wais, Lebanon,  N.J 


Bream  Bred  Berkshire  ^ ^ n 

•1\0.  C.  KliEAM  OcttjHbiirg,  Pn.  K.  I>.  No.  4 


ALL  AGE  BERKSHIRESKW 

express  paid.  DAVID  YVIANT,  HuntiniRon  Mills,  Pa¬ 


li  KI!  RMIllfi:*-.  P.!g  type  m>ivb,  boars  ami  pure  for  sale. 
u  All  stock  guaranteed.  PaTmoOII  faiims.  it*rifii.id.  \.Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs  £»  Z,fS 

I>rrd  1 4i  <.i  Mii.ii)  >eot.»Uon  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  tin*  hoyni 
SonMUD.n.  CQHLL  F. i  R  MS  -  A  nn  undale.  IN.  J. 


Register  ed  Durocs 

OKI II,  1(11  Mltlk  FAIdl  £.  M.  PALMER,  Prop.  Yalatie.  ,1.1. 


Valatie.  N.Y. 


1 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


AT  OTim  THE  GOOD  AIREDALE  DOG 

AI  blUD  INDIAN  TRAIL  REX 

286778.  a  son  of  the  great  Somlim  Swiveller  151)81)1. 
and  Jiis  dant'x  sire  is  lnt.  Mi.  Kooteuia  Chinook 
161)417.  Fee,  8B15.  Ownerof  bitch  to  par  Kxpmss 
charges  liotli  ways.  Notify  before  shipping.  1 1  avn 
a  fine  litter  of  puppies  fur  sale..  Males,  S'J5r 
females.  &15. 

F.  J.  Champlin  R.  D.  3  Jefferson.  N.Y. 


For  Sa!e-a3LlREDALE  T*U  PPI ES 

Three  mug.  old.  Thoroughbred  dam.  liou.1  type  sire 
Males.  $10;  Kcm.ilcg.  So.  LESTER  HOWARD,  Quak.riooii.  N  JL 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

OM  Kngasii  Shepherd  dogs :  Bro<nl  Matrobs,  Fup- 
pics.  lined  for  Hum  helpers.  Spotted  PC  and  Chin* 
Hogs.  lOv  for  i nst, motive  list  Niahua  Collie 
Kennels.  W  R  WATSON.  Mgr  .  Boi  145,  Macon  Mo 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies  WeU  Marked 

JOHN  D.  SMITH  -  Walton,  New  York 


For  Sale— Scotch  Collie  and  Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

S  wks.  old.  Male,  fC;  F<>in«l.w.  »«.  f.  ».  iweeT.  tnyrn.,  N.T 


Pvdlierrril  COMAE  PUPS.  Ibt  inte-Uig^rit  kind 
XELSuX  BROS.  -  Ukove  CitT.  Pa, 


For  SALI-COLUE  POPS  WbelfH-d,  Kov.'.Yi.  Markings.  Brown 
and  YVhitt*  from  Durondstrain.  $5  and  $lOtiu-h.  Alee, 
epiiyed  Airtdalt.  Aeoondog.  JOSEPH  O'LEAgT .  Wc.l Miilord.  N  J. 


Large  Type  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

liiltaaml  hems.  Rest  blood  lilies.  Smnl  fur  Spring  Bar¬ 
gain  List.  H.  R  BRATE.  Lakemont,  Hew  York 


Registered  Durocs  "rUn 

prii.-ts.  )  V  r.  t  <■  \  ALEEV  I  ST  A  FARMS,  Albany,  S.Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  JDurocs 

Yearling  gilts  to  tai  ■  ow  in  March.  Also  n  few  fall  SOws. 
JAS.  h.  r»s  ALSTY  >'E  -  Kj.soailiiuok,  New  Yokk 


DUR  rtfS  °rLon  -n'J-  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensat  ion 
rf  V  Breeding  Spring  Buars  and  Bred 

Gilt- for  sale.  ),  M.  VATIISGTOJI  A  SOS.  Mtrrifield.  y  V. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

I  be  big.  -  mi  M.iii  typo  of  superior  quality  and  breed- 
u  g.  biedg.ltsaud  spring  pigs  at  leasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


C  I — 9icr<t  ALL  a<*es.  FOR  sale 

***  ,^*^  r““  ,6s  I  ‘gisrt-red  exira  line. 

Also  year-old  boar,  tone  A  smith.-,  Gladstone,  .N.J. 

BXG  TYFEO.I.C.:s.  It -g.  Free.  MMh.  (o*sarho..ra 
W  SI  tench.  A)  I  I  cooing.  Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL, Seneca  falls, N.y 


£vV  .rra?'  "  hll?J l>1«"  an'1  «<-“  s. 

■»  LLtchSL  P.  hi'L.EKS  -  '\.tvviut.  Nkw  York 


UAMPSHIRES.  They  are 

i •» con  type,  eventually  you  will  raise 
them,  why  rut  non  t  Free  qlreulai-. 

A.  S.  GRAYBILL,  locust  LAWN  farm  -~ 

KOI  II  .  HirU  l.i-IUu.l,  IV 


Raff  Hamn«  liirae  Roar  Pigs;  Unrelated  Pairs  and  Trios. 
l)Sg.  n dill fJS Dll  CS  [ired  sows  aim  gilts.  Write  lor 

Price*.  J.  >1.  I  ARM* WOK7  1I,  Cuba,  New  York 


BIG  TYPE 


F  E  R  tt  E  T  S 

for  hunting  ni  tl  killing  rat.-.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  laiuilon,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  leggenburg  Bucks.  fiO.  Pure  Bucks.  $75. 

S.  J.  SHAltPLES  K.  D.  o  Nobuistowx,  Pa. 


M  IXjOU  GOATS 

Grade  loggenberg  does.  Guaranteed  fresh  this  spring. 
Moderate  prices.  K.  N.  EARRETT  Amhebst,  Vikuima 


.%  miscellaneous 


I  Have  Heautiful  Thoronirhbrod  AN  KORA  CATS 
AND  KITTENS  forsili*.  Males.  $6  •  Females.  $5, 
JOHN  K  AN  LETT,  Pine  Tree  Cat  Farm,  Kocktiile,  Maine 


AYRSH1RES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Weave  offering  animals  nf  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  weicome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


CHESTER  WHITES  I 


A  few  choice  Fall  pigs  left  at  $25.00  each. 
We  are  now  booking  orders  for  First  choice 
Spring  Pigs.  Buy  Ihe  Best.  We  bar  none. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

Bell  vale  New  York 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Or  gin ul  Record  for  tho  t  he&trr  White 
Breed  o:  Hog*,  established  in  1884;  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  hooks  of  23  and  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c each:  transfe:  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Inst  fictions  ill  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER.  Sec'?,  Eci  66,  Depl.  R.  Wtst  Chester,  Pa. 


ft 


HORSES 


GUERNSEYS 


a 


PERCHER0N  HORSES  ™e 

(Registered  Thoroughbreds) 

Two  very  Choice  Stallions.  One  Excellent 
Imported  Brood  Mare.  Several  Fillies, 
one  to  three  Year?  old.  Gentle  and  Sound, 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flcmington  New  Jersey 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

offer  Faitnet*  and  Biiwdum  of  Hue  in  sc)  *  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  uxcoptlonaUy  hied,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  nt  vea- 
fconuhle  price-  King  Of  tile  May- Holly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  r»  I  an  wood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 

.  sins  or  dams  that  will  be  tested  Write  f»r  siiles  list 
and  tub  greys.  ami  fshm'.  21 1.  JN  It..  Pklli.,  g«. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age  A.  R  breed¬ 
ing  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIUE  FLATS  CheitAngo  Co.  New  York 

Florham  F arm  Guernseys 

guide  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R  H  ALLEN.  Mur  ,  Madison  N  J 


Special  Offer  of  a  Young  Guernsey  Bull 

We  offer  %  rot mg  Guernsey  Bull,  three  months  old.  Sired 
bv  IMP.  General  Rote:  Dam,  IMP.  Godettm'e  Pride. 
Herd  under  State  iuiaS  Federal  Suttarvitum.  GAVIN’S 
KlMiEW  OOI>  FAKM  S  feehweiikvlll**,  !►• 


For  Sale  Very  Cheap  guernsey  bull 

six  years  old  ,  beautiful  top  lino*  and  right  in  every 
way.  Iiam  has  A.  K.  record  of  380  pounds  of  fat  in 
<’ln»s  F.  Made  under  ordinary  farm  conditions 
Write  quick  if  interested  to  YY  I*  CRAIG,  616 
Bessemer  Bldg  ,  Pittsburgh,  Us 

Kf*  GUERNSEYS 

choice  BuH| t'alves.  ranging  in  ages  from  three 
months  to  a  serviceable  ago.  Mather  Sequel  and  May 
Rose  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  and  from 
ILirns  doing  400  to  fitlO  lbs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 


For  SILK — Ml  LE  :  4  years  old  ;  l.OoO  lbs.  ;  partially 
broken.  *200.  WALTER  JONKS,  Mo.nrob,  N*w  York 


u 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  J L,Ki3 JL.  I 

Several  Great-Grandsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  l\  All  out  of  Uegister  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  to  SELL  EM  MEDI  ATELY. 


HAMILTON  FARM 


Gladstone,  N.  J 


care.  These  are  priced  to  sell.  Address; 

It  A  l*4MV  KltB,  Mtoncy  II  III  Farms,  tile. 


Iiaw.  Fa. 


SUNNYSIDE  CUERNSEYST"*?iZ$. 

ing.  two  to  seven  months  old  Price*  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  I00M.  J«S.  E  Mn  *L*1T*I.  Smfiirliogli.  H  T. 


2  Reg. Guernsey  Cows 

May  Rose  bulhwbose  2  nearest  dams  averaged  over 
700  lbs,  fat.  Accredited  herd— no  abortion.  Price 

$‘i5t)  each  A  S  GRAYBILL.  Bird- In-Haml .  Pa.  Box  T 


For  Salo-One  Reg.  Jersey  Cow 

?  yrs.  Over  nix  l»*r  <*eut.  Gutter  fat.  Kino  family  cow. 
J  4.  HROXSON  105  lynnootl  *%».,  Knihiood,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


For  Sale-Jersey  Heilers  and  Bull  Calves 

four  mos.  old  and  under,  uto.  L.  H  lUUS  a  sox.xtwiier, H.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  W>skin«ian»ill>.  N.  f 
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This  Valuable  Cow 


Tells  how 
pick 

£  Good 

Cows 


This  84-page  \ 
book  is  worth  its  \ 
weight  iu  gold. 

Its  author,  Hugh 
G.Vau  Pelt,  a  prominent  dairy 
editor  and  former  professor  of 
dairying,  is  a  practical  dairy¬ 
man  and  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  dairy  cattle  iu  the  country. 
It  is  so  plain  and  simple  that 
any  one  can  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  good  cows,  and 
building  up  a  herd  for  large 
and  profitable  production. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  book  free  of  charge  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  send  us  the  names  of 


five  people  who  will  need 
cream  separators  or  milking 
machines  within  a  year’s  time. 

Any  one  who  is  wasting 
cream  by  using  an  old,  worn- 
out  or  “balky”  separator,  or 
by  hand  skimming,  needs  a 
De  Laval  Separator.  Any  one 
who  is  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  needs  a  De  Laval 
Milker. 

If  you  cannot  gr.  e  five 
names,  we  will  send  you  this 
book  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


ThB  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New' York  City. 

Please  send  me  Van  Pelts  Cow  Demonstration  Book,  for  which  I  am 
sending  you  the  names  of  five  people  who  need  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
or  Milkers.  (Include  your  own  name  if  you  need  a  separator  or  milker.)  60 

Name _ P.O _ R.F.D. _ State_ _ 

NOTE — After  each  name,  ia  las*  column,  mark  S  if  person  n  w.ls  a  separator.  M  f  >r  milker.  SM  for  both* 


NAME  I’.O. 

R.F.D. 

Siate 

No.  Milk 
Cows 

Prospect 
f  or 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4-  1 

UNADILLA 

SILOS  1917  PRICES 


Substantial  reductions  permit  you  to  buy  a 
famous  Unadilla  Silo  at  prices  of  five  years 
ago.  Never  before  have  the  prices  of  Una- 
dillas  compared  so  favorably  with  the  prices 
of  farm  products. 

In  this  year’s  Unadilla,  you  will  find  all  the 
features  that  have  made  them  the  best 
known  of  Silos,  such  as:  quality,  construction, 
symmetry,  labor-saving  and  safety  devices. 

Decide  to  buy  early.  For  a  limited 
us  time  there  is  an  extra  discount  for  early 

~ — r«= — »N— — ^  orders.  Learn  why  it  pays  to  buy  early 
^  and  send  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

,  .V  flail  Ljki-  UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

L  vl'  BoxC  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


\ 


h  You  Need  HOT  WATER.  Your  Stock 
Needs  HOT  FOOD 

Heat  BOTH  in  th*  Farmer*'  F*»orite  Feed 
Cooker  and  A(ricaltaral  Boiler 

A  „  '."Ca  Don't  sit  by  aud  watch  your 
f  TaT  profits  fnll  off  through  feeding 
r  ■_  /  ■  -p."j  stock  chilled  food  and  ice  water. 

-,'A  ForCowi,  Hogi,  Poultry 

j— jjad  Have  plenty  of  water  fo  .Iu- 
I  Hut,  boil  -qir.t.viug  mis.  render 
■'VrVJSEam  lard,  twill  s.-t-glium  cu  I.cjiI 

water  for  stock,  for  washday, 

Bums  chunUs.  lone  .ticks,  cat.-.,  nr.,- 
aa thing-  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price. 

(gW-  -  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

”  Dept.  201,  Cortland.  N.  V 

Succiotur  to  Lewis  MtiulfBCtunPf 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sate  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Q  ez  ON 

5?w?d  trial) 


m  fully 

M  WBV  GUARANTEED 

jbTACREAMi 

separator! 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  «?«*y  running, 
perfect  skimming  HojiaratOT  for 
tHI.95.  Closely  hkima  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Make*  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  (net  in  c,  which 
illustratcH  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  Sen  ouri  osy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  hh nitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned  Whether  dairy  in  large 
or  ainall,  write  for  f  ree  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  order*  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  ao7S  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time  Free 
Peilvery.  Free  samples,  TRAVERS  IR0S  ,  Dept.  *.  Gardner  Mis, 


H  .  HAKE  4  IMH.I.III  IS  lltll'H.  SELL  M  KN  ItKTS 

Agents  patent  patch  for  instx illly  mending  leaks 
r*Ow*  w  In  all  utensil*.  Sample  package  fi-ee, 
COLLETTE  MFC.  CO., Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 
By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Feeding  Twenty-five  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  me  n  ration  for  Winter 
feeding  of  23  Holstein  cows?  I  have 
plenty  of  good  cornstalks  with  corn  on 
and  poor  hay.  <'nu  1  balance  a  ration 
with  brewery  grains,  beet  pulp  and  liorn- 
iuy  mh'ii  I '!  Food  prices,  delievered.  are: 
Brewery  grnins,  ;  beet  pulp.  $33; 
bouiiny  meal,  SI'S ;  uilmenl,  $46;  cotton¬ 
seed,  $46;  gluten,  $37;  ground  oats,  $30; 
bran,  $20.  Will  there  be  any  advantage 
in  moistening  the  brewery  grains,  as  some 
farmers  pin  ini?  llow  much  shall  I  feed 
to  cows  producing  IS  to  20  quarts  per 
day?  The  cows  are  in  poor  flesh.  I 
would  like  to  force  them,  as  feed  is  cheap 
and  l  get  $3.60  per  40-quart  cam. 

New  York.  R.  T. 

There  would  he  no  advantage  in  moist¬ 
ening  brewers’  grains.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  wet  grains,  when  obtained  direct 
from  the  brewery,  contain  moisture  im¬ 
pregnated  with  palatable  nutrients,  this 
same  condition  is  not  duplicated  by 
merely  moistening  tlm  wet  grains.  The 
only  concentrated  product  that  is  im¬ 
proved  by  moistening  is  beet  pulp,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  allow  your 
cows  that  are  producing  as  much  as  20 
quarts  per  day  20  lbs.  of  the  beet  pulp 
after  it  has  been  saturated  for  12  hours. 
Under  the  prices  and  conditions  that  you 
have  mentioned  I  should  recommend  a 
mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  brewers’ 
grains.  300  lbs.  of  hominy.  130  lbs.  of 
bran.  130  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed. 

The  addition  of  150  lbs.  of  oats  would 
lighten  this  mixture  and  make  it  more 
desirable  for  your  cows  if  they  are  thin 
in  flesh,  as  you  have  suggested.  A  cow 
producing  2D  quails  of  milk  per  day 
should  he  fed  12  lbs.  of  this  feed  and 
allowed  all  of  the  leafy  roughage  that 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  cornmeal,  if  it  does  not  re¬ 
duce  the  production,  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  more  flesh  on  your  cows. 


Feed  for  Cows  and  Horses 

1.  I  have  eight  Holstein  cows.  Will 
yon  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ration  for 
Winter  feeding?  I  have  no  silo,  and  a 
good  mixture  of  hay.  2.  I  have  a  large 
team  of  six-year-old  draft  horses,  looking 
very  poor,  t  would  like  to  know  what  to 
feed  them  to  fatten'  them  up.  It.  u. 

1.  Since  you  have  no  silage,  it  would 
he  wisdom  for  you  to  get  some  beet  pulp, 
which  should  be  soaked  for  12  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  fed.  It  will  provide  suc¬ 
culence  and  increase  the  paint  ability  and 
digestibility  of  its  companion  feeds,  which 
might  he  compounded  iu  the  following 
proportion :  300  lbs.  corn  or  hominy 
meal.  230  Its.  oats  or  barley,  230  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  150  lbs.  oilmen!,  50  lbs.  bran. 
Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3  or  4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day, 
ami  allow  them  all  of  the  choice  bay  that 
they  will  clean  tip  twice  daily.  If  you 
have  cornstalks  or  oat  straw,  let  them 
have  access  to  this  roughage  during  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

2.  It  ought  to  he  relatively  an  easy 
matter  to  put  flesh  on  work  horses  on 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  as  cheap  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  If  you  will  make 
a  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts  of  corn, 
three  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  bran  and 
one  part  of  oilmeal,  and  feed  the  horses 
approximately  114  lbs.  of  this  grain  daily 
Cor  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  they 
ought  to  flesh  up  rapidly  and  promptly. 
In  addition  you  should  feed  them  about  1 
lb.  of  roughage,  preferably  Timothy  hay, 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In 
other  words,  a  horse  weighing  1.000  lbs. 
would  be  fed  10  lbs.  of  Timothy  hay  and 
15  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  This  is  assum¬ 
ing  that  they  are  doing  light  work.  Ii 
they  are  doing  heavy  work,  and  this  is 
irregular  during  the  Winter,  then  the 
grain  should  be  correspondingly  i  educed 
as  the  work  isises  up.  It  is  possible  that 
their  teeth  need  floating,  or  they  may  be 
infested  with  internal  parasites.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  a  veterinarian  give  their 
teeth  attention,  while  the  latter  condition 
may  be  corrected  by  feeding  tlieiu  a  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  daily  for  five  days  of  a 
mixture  provided  by  combining  equal 
parts  of  powdered  gentian  and  ferrous 
sulphate.  This  vermifuge  will  eliminate 
the  parasites  and  the  grain  ration  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  palatable  euougli  to  invite 
hearty  appetite. 


*i2LLSFC|i££: 


Who  Would  Buy  Milk 

From  Cows  With  Lice? 


Who  would,  indeed?  If  consumers  of 
the  products  of  your  dairy  knew  there 
was  a  single  cow  in  your  herd  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  their  table  would  bo 
supplied  from  another  dairy. 

And  rightly  so.  Lice  have  no  place 
in  the  dairy — neither  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  sanitation  or  profit.  Few  cow 
ailments  60  surely  sap  the  vitality  and 
reduce  the  milk  yield  as  lice.  And 
yet  thousands  of  cows — in  good  dairies 
— are  louse-infested  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  owners. 

Examine  every  cow  regularly — 

around  the  horns  and  back,  and  about 
the  udder.  If  you  And  lice,  you  can 

kill  them  Quickly,  surely  and  easily 
with  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase,  the 
louse-killer  recommended  by  scores  of 
prominent  institutions,  Agricultural 

Colleges  and  big  breeders. 

Dealers  sell  Graylawn  Farm  Louse- 
Chase  in  liberal  dollar  packages — every 
packago  with  our  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  of  Satisfaction,  Order 
direct  if  dealer  is  not  gl1  p- 


Two  Litters  a  Year*t 

with  a  iiK\(X)ffogIJouse 


Fire-sjfe,  weather  proof  NATCO  Hollow  Tile 
llog  House,  never  need  painting  oi  rcp.ur, 
and  ire  ideal  for  early  farrowing  and  the  care  of 
young  pig.  The  glared  tile  n  ea.v  to  ilean 
and  keep  clean  They  arc  wlimin  cnld  weather 
— coot  in  ho!  weather— the  walls  ire  •  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat,  cold  and  immune  The 
large  unit*  of  tile  are  ea*ily,  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically  handled  with  less  labor  and  mortal 

I*''.-  .  i  .  *  m  the  Farwit*9  htutlt  fO;/jV 


NATCO-’aTlLI; 

NATIONAL-FIRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1 53.'f  Fulton  Building  ; ;  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


STOPS 

M  MUimmiHllmLAMENEss 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring;  Bone* 
Splint,  Curb,-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly but  quickly  and  good  re- 
/I  suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
arm  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tell*  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wen*,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  tor  10c  stamp*. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Tempi*  St..  Springfield.  Mai*. 

MwMINERALW. 

/IffxCOMPOUNP 


Booklet  jK 

NEGLECrli 

Will  Ruin  \ 
Vour  Horse  1 

Solti  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAvJ 
AGENTS  A 
VYANTEOt- 


[  $3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give  T 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  [ 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j, 

for  ordinary  ca«*  ij 

Postpaid  on  receipt  oi  prk*  t- , 
Wrltofordescrlph**  booklw 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg*,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


GATES 


Building  an  Underground  Silo 

Would  you  tell  how  to  build  a  silo  in 
the  ground?  f.  w.  g. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Building  a  silo  underground  is  a  simple 
operation.  A  dry,  well-drained  spot  is 
selected,  where  tin*  water  level  i«  at  some 
distance  below  the  surface.  A  hole  is 
dug  out  very  much  like  a  well,  only,  of 
course,  much  larger.  Usually  a  round 
form  to  fit  the  well  is  made,  and  as  dig¬ 
ging  goes  down  a  layer  of  concre  e  is  put 
between  the  form  and  the  side  of  the  well. 
This  is  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  silo,  when  completed,  is  very 
much  like  a  deep  concrete  cistern.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  silo  will  prove  very 
satisfactory  in  New  York  State.  There 
is  too  much  moisture  in  our  soil,  and  the 
silage  would  not  he  likely  to  keep  well. 
In  Western  Nebraska.  Arizona,  aud  New 
Mexico,  where  the  ground  is  very  dry  and 
the  water  level  deep,  these  silos  have 
proved  quite  useful,  and  many  of  them 
are  built.  A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln 
gives  a  good  statement  about  such  a  silo. 
If  you  could  get  a  copy,  you  would  have 
complete  information. 


Silage  for  Horses 

I  have  noticed  a  letter  in  TrtE  R.  N.-Y. 
about  feeding  silage  to  horses.  The 
writer  says  the  wise  man  never  feeds 
silage  t<>  idle  or  work  horses.  I  must 
tell  you  my  experience.  I  have  fed  silage 
to  my  horses  aud  colts  for  the  past  10 
Winters,  and  never  keep  mj  horses  in 
better  condition  than  when  l‘  feed  silage. 
Everybody  asks  me  what  I  feed  my  horses, 
they  look  so  slick.  I  tell  rhem  silage;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  better  feed  for 
horses  than  good  silage.  I  wish  I  had  it 
to  feed  ail  the  year.  I  cannot  sav  too 
much  about  silage  for  horses.  I  have  fed 
one  bushel  basketful  to  three  horses  twice 
a  day  with  the  best  of  results.  Anyone 
who  has  silage  should  feed  it  to  their 
horses;  nothing  hotter.  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  feed  them  any  that  was 
moldy.  \v.  l.  h.  zintz. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  doubt  these  state¬ 
ments.  but  we  have  had  many  reports  of 
trouble  or  danger  from  feeding  horses  on 
silage.  Therefore  we  urge  caution.  There 
are  different  qualities  of  milage,  ami  some 
horses,  like  some  humans,  me  affected 
in  a  peculiar  way  by  food. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Cows 

I  have  a  feed  grinder,  and  wish 'to  use 
my  own  grain  as  far  as  possible  to  feed 
my  Guernsey  cows.  What  would  you 
suggest  to  go  with  oats,  corn  aud  buck¬ 
wheat  to  make  a  balanced  ration?  I 
have  good  silage,  but  would  like  to  use 
oat  and  buckwheat  straw  for  roughage. 
\\  ould  it  pay  to  buy  molasses  to  make  it  ■ 
more  palatable?  C.  c.  w. 

You  could  not  afford  to  buy  molasses 
to  supplement  tin  carbohydrate  feeds  you 
have  on  hand.  What  you  should  obtain 
would  be  some  protein  carrier,  such  as 
cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  nr  oilmcnl. 

A  combination  consisting  of  200  lbs.  each 
cats,  corn  and  buckwheat,  combined  with 
200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  100 
lbs.  gluten  meal  and  100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
will  serve  your  purpose.  Neither  oat 
nor  buckwheat  straw  would  provide  a 
satisfactory  roughage,  and  in  case  you 
use  either  of  these  materials  1  should  add 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  to  the  grain  ra'‘on. 

F.  C.  il. 


More  FVofit  in  the  MilKCan 

COM  S  must  be  kept  healthy  if  they  are  to  show  a  profit.  Most  of 
the  diseases  common  to  cows  can  be  successfully  and  easily 
treated  at  home  by  using  Kow-Kare  according  to  directions. 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.,  are  promptly  cleared  up  by  Kow-Kare  ^ 
because  it  acts  directly  on  the  organs  where  these  diseases  originate. 

The  use  of  Kow-Kare  for  two  weeks  before  and  after  calving  works 
wonders  in  carrying  the  cow  over  a.  time  when  her  powers  of  disease- 
resistance  are  greatly  lowered. 

A  package  of  ‘Kow-Kare,  pins  onr  valuable  _  ' 

free  book.  “The  TTome  Cow  I>oetor.”  will  put  more 
profit  in  the  milk  can  ami  set  your  mind  at  ease, 

It’s  the  cheapest  form  of  health  insurance. 

Genera!  stores,  feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kare  at  the  new 
reduced  prices  of  65c  and  $1.25. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC.,  Lyndoarille,  V«, 


r  One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy  J 


Gel  Mew  Reduced  Pricel  Ml  Her,'ulrs,  the  fastest, 
eMle.t-Ofer.Uoir  "One- Mao  Hand  Power  Stump 
Pnller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
\  power —4  machine.  In  one.  Move*  like  a 
V  wheelbarrow.  J10  down.  Easy 
j^e^^V^paymciile. 

cwac- . ’~L * . _ — ■^’^""ditalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Improves  Milk  Quality 

This  milk  cooler  halts  bacterial  growth, 
removes  odors,  insures  Uniterm  product. 
Saves  its  coat  in  one  week.  Recommended 
by  ieadina  producers.  Wnte  for  special 
offer.  Foldct  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept  k  Cortland,  N.  T. 


ANOTHER  COT  IN 

PRICES 


Down  go  my  prices  again.  Last  fall  I  cut 
,x>  ‘  my  prices  almost  one-half.  Since  then 
Jv‘!i  >  I  have  been  able  to  buy  material,  etc.,  at 
pvv  less  cost  and  to give  my  customers  the  benefit  as 
f  I  always  do,  I  have  made  another  deep  cut  This 
time  I  have  slashed  prices  to  the  bone.  By  all  means 
send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  buying. 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

-s.  Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 


Fencing 


,  Gates, 

Steel  Posts  and  Roofing 


1  want  to  send  every  farmer  my  latest  Cut  Price  Catalog,  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  If  you  are  needing  fencing, 
gates,  steel  posts,  send  for  this  book  and  see  the  big  saving  my  new  - 
cut  prices  give  you.  If  you  expect  to  paint  any  of  your 

13 _ buildings  or  put  new  roofs  on  them,  or  fix  the  old  roofs,  ask  for 

my  New  Roofing  and  Paint  Book — it  will  save  you  big  money. 


rtronumbcis.  Our  No.  0-1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
catAvfcy  to  22  inches,  is  the 
towrat  Ttrlcevl  power  saw 
frttw  marie.  VI  wle  om  No  4. 
which  '.ukc*  ail  kixes,  offers i 
more  ynlno  pet  dollar  than  you  \ 
ever  expect#**.  Guaranteed 
on«  yoai  Money  refunded  if 
ttot  satisfactury  Write  for 
e*t*iv«r  „  ai*t>  wood- working 
roarhinery  oMafaf . 

MERTZLER  A  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


i  nnor  n 1 1  a  o r  KUIs  the  i3e®  °n 

LUUotrUnAot  sfufsMS 

,t  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  packaged  at  your  liealer,  or  write 
GRAY  LA  WJi  FARMS,  tnc.,  6m  Mo  9.  Newport.  Vt. 


Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 

I  When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  he  pays  the  freight.  That  saves 
you  some  more  money.  You  always  get  best  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  big  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog  now!  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  D«pt.592.  CJotelsod,  Ohio 


BRO'MHS 

CV°G’ 


Hkitselman  fence 

PRICES  REDUCED  June  1st.  We  Pay 
the  Freight  aud  nave  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Pree 
Catalog  of  Karm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  N»  UNCI  E,  INDIANA 


One  Idea  of  Pasteurized  Milk 

Our  farmers  Lave  recently  bought  a 
milk  plant,  and  are  selling  their  own  milk. 
They  sent  out  a  solicitor  to  drum  up 
trade,  and  after  telling  one  woman  that 
our  milk  was  all  pasteurized,  be  said; 
“I  suppose  you  know  what  pasteurized 
milk  is.  don’t  you?”  “Oh.  yes,”  sin*  said. 
“I  used  to  live  in  the  country  once,  and 
I  know  that  when  Covs  are  fed  iu  the 
barn  the  milk  isn’t  as  good  as  when  they 
are  pasteurized  1”  I  wonder  if  that 
woman  calls  farmers  “ignorant  bay- 
seeds  !”  B.  B.  A. 

Connecticut. 

She  probably  does,  yet  she  is  far  more 
ignorant  than  they  are  regarding  some  of 
the  most  essential  things  of  life.  The 
lordly  superiority  with  which  some,  of 
these  town  people  assume  that  all  country 
folks  must  bo  stupid  would  be  amusing 
if  it  did  not  lead  to  tragedy.  There  are 
millions  of  people  who  live  within  a  short 
walk  of  great  libraries,  yet  content  Them¬ 
selves  with  reading  a  prejudiced,  yellow 
newspaper  as  their  only  essay  into  “liter¬ 
ature.”  It  is  chiefly  in  country  homes 
that  the  great  books  are  read  and  pon¬ 
dered.  The  germs  of  coneeit  in  some  of 
these  city  folks  are  so  strong  that  even  j 
pasteurizing  would  not  destroy  them. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


At  MiDungTune 

cfliats  when  it  Proves  its  Worth 


)OESN’T  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  a  cow’s 
milk-producing  organs  are  out  of  order 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  reduced  milk 
Dow?  Stands  to  reason,  too,  that  there  will 
be  enough  loss  in  just  a  few  milkings  to 
more  than  offset  the  time  and  slight  expense 
©f  giving  prompt  medicinal  assistance  to  a 
cow  that  is  in  any  way  “off-color.” 

This  is  where  Kow-Kare  comes  in.  In  a 
great  majority  of  the  best  dairies  this  cow 
medicine  is  used  regularly,  at  intervals  during 
the  housed-in  winter  season.  When  the  cow’s 
Producing  organs  are  put  to  severe  strain  by 
the  loss  of  pasturage  and  the  use  of  heavy 
concentrated  foods  and  roughage,  Kow-Kare 
will  avoid  a  break-down  by  keeping  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  genital  organs  in  a  healthy, 
normal  condition.  Regularly  at 
milking  time  you  get  big  premiums 
on  every  penny  invested  in  Kow- 
Kare. 
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Good  News  for  Farmers! 

The  Du  Pont  Company  announces 

a  new  farm  dynamite — 

more 

per  dollar 


DU  PONT  CHEMICAL,  ENGINEERS  have  developed  a  new 
dynamite,  Dumorite— and  it  is  going  to  save  you  a  lot  of 
money.  It  will  blow  out  Ya  more  stumps  per  dollar— blast  Ya 
more  boulders  per  dollar— plant  Ya  more  trees  per  dollar. 

Dumorite  shoots,  under  ordinary  conditions,  stick  for  stick,  with 
regular  40%  dynamite.  And  at  the  price  of  100  VAx 8  inch  sticks 
of  “40%”  you  can  buy  135  to  140  PAxS  inch  sticks  of  Dumorite. 
In  addition,  Dumorite  is  absolutely  non-freezing  and  positively 
will  not  cause  headache. 

Your  dynamite  dollar  is  worth  $1.35  when  you  buy  Dumorite. 
This  makes  land  clearing  a  much  less  expensive  operation. 

See  your  local  hardware  or  general  store  merchant  now 
regarding  your  season’s  supply  of  Dumorite.  Write  us  for  the 
“Farmers’ Handbook  of  Explosives”  which  gives  full  instructions 
for  its  use. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8t  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  Fulton  Building 

New  York  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help 
you  clear  your  land. 


FREE  BARN 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Requirements 

If  you’re  thinking  of  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  barn,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
we’ll  make  up,  free  of  charge,  a  set  ol  blue 
prints,  made  to  suit  your  requirements  by 
the  barn  experts  in  our  Plan  Department. 
The  set  will  include  cross  section  as  well 
as  elevations  and  floor  plan.  No  charge. 
This  offer  is  to  get  your  name  so  we  can 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  348-page,  bound 
and  profusely  illustrated  catalog, showing 


Equipment  j 

TTunt  "helmTferrIs  &  co7  l 

Dept.  27  Harvard,  Illinois 


I 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special 

I  seJ  of  ba™  1?1.ans'  .  BUILDING  p  „  harn 
■  I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING.'  a  barn- 


.Horses 


I  . feet  by . feet. 

|  I  have . Cows . 

|  Name . 

lAddress . 


Bui)  a  Milking'  Machine 


Never  Leaks  Oil 

The  Curtis  never  leaks  oil 
through  breather  port  — 
runs  10  to  14  times  as 
long  ou  the  saute  quantity 
of  lubricating  ail — is  Wore 
economical,  reduces  fire 
hazard  and  chances  of 
breakdown. 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed,  etc., 
can’t  get  into  crunk  case 
and  cut-out  bearings. 


tiiMinafj  i&a 


AIR  CDMPRE55DR5-H0I5T5-1RDLLEY5-CRANE5 


Copyright 

1921, 

3.  P.  M.  Co. 


Any  good  mechanical  milker  will  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  any  farm.  Does  the  average  milking  in  one- third  the  time 

required  by  hand — increases  milk  yield  and  is  better  for  the  cows.  To 
get  best  results  with  any  milker,  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Made  by  roanaTacttirera  of  Curtin  Air  Comprewori, 
which  for*  >’*ara  Imvo  given  d»Uy  Htttiufnrtioo  io 
frcub  water  ayatem  ami  Rura^o  ior.taUaUona. 

Makes  the  Milker  Milk 

A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vacuum  pump.  In  the 
Curtis  is  combined  the  results  of  over  67  years'  experience  in  the  manu- 
facturo  of  pneumatic  machinery— to  which  vacuum  pumpa  arc  kindred. 
The  present  design  was  adopted  only  nftcr  many  field  tjsts  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  change  has  since  been  necessary — a  perfect  vacuum  pump. 
Insist  on  a  milker  equipped  with  the  Curtis  Vacuum  Pump. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

1658  JS.ienlen  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Branch  Ojfice: SS6-E  Hudson  Terminal,  Sew  York  City 

*  — ^  ii-': 


Questions  About  Foods  in  Kidney 
Troubles 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  article  on 
“Milk  and  Lime  Diseases,”  page  1807, 
and  Dr.  Schlesinger’s  notes.  Isn’t  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  inquire  further  of  Dr.  Schlesinger 
of  what  to  eat?  lie  speaks  of  bean-s.  Is 
this  referring  to  the  baked  beau  class,  or, 
say.  Lima  beans,  and  what  kinds  of  fruit 
are  mostly  found  to  increase  the  calciums, 
crystals  and  kidney  activity?  Is  aspara¬ 
gus  especially  good  for  those  so  afflicted? 
Is  milk  with  olive  oil  a  good  thing  to 
take?  t.  w.  «. 

A  mixed  diet  is  of  course  the  most 
rational.  Milk  and  cereals  should  con¬ 
stitute  part  of  the  daily  diet.  Fruit, 
either  stewed  or  fresh,  should  also  be 
taken,  meat  sparingly.  The  age  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  person,  also  occupation, 
must  be  considered.  Custom  has  done 
nuch  to  regulate  our  food.  Bread  and 
butter,  for  instance,  gives  us  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  hydro-carbons  in  exactly  the 
proper  proportion. 

Some  people,  because  of  a  rheumatic 
diathesis  or  gouty  diathesis,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  oxalate  of  lime,  or  uric 
acid,  or  both.  Such  people  are  forbidden 
tomatoes,  the  sour  or  acid  fruits,  spices, 
condiments  and  gravies.  The  white  meats 
are  advised,  and  red  meats  forbidden,  not 
that  there  is  any  difference,  other  than 
that  red  meats  are  usually  soused  with 
gravies  and  pepper,  while  the  white  meats 
are  prepared  and  served  dry,  and  minus 
the  seasoning. 

The  functionating  of  the  kidneys  has 
much  to  do  with  tolerance  and  the  kind 
of  food  to  lie  taken.  In  a  renal  or  kidney 
diabetes  the  starches  and  sugars  must  be 
avoided,  while  in  nephritis  (Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease)  a  milk  diet  is  recommended  and  is 
beneficial. 

Quantity  of  food  is  also  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Those  of  sedentary  habits  should 
eat  less  in  proportion  to  one  who  does 
manual  labor.  Common  sense  in  eating 
is  as  important  as  any  other  of  our  do¬ 
ings.  Coffee  to  excess  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  oxahma  (oxalate  of  linn*  iu  the 
urine),  hence  milk  or  milk  flavored  with 
coffee  is  suggested.  Beans.  Lima  beans 
and  peas,  are  rich  in  starch,  and  are 
therefore  nutritious,  but  are  not  known 
as  a  definite  cause  of  rheumatism  or  of 
oxnluria.  Indigestion  has  much  to  with 
calculi  and  their  consequences. 

Much  could  he  written  to  eulighten  the 
inquirer;  in  fact,  volume*  arc  published 
on  this  topic.  One  thing  I  will  mention 
here.  In  our  country  we  have  a  per¬ 
nicious  custom  of  drinking  ice  wafer  with 
our  nmals.  In  Japan  and  in  other  lands 
this  would  seem  ridiculous,  and  instead 
hot  water  or  weak  tea  is  served.  In  the 
Ural  Mountain  sections  sauerkraut  (raw) 
is  served  with  every  meal.  This  intro¬ 
duces  the  lactic  acid  ( Metchnikoff  bacil¬ 
lus)  into  the  digestive  tract,  and  is 
claimed  as  a  cause  for  long  life.  Haste 
and  anger  during  eating  has  much  to  do 
with  indigestion  and  its  consequences. 

Answering  the  question  if  milk  and 
olive  oil  is  good,  I  will  say  that  milk 
contains  3.4  per  cent  and  more  of  butter- 
fat.  on  which  we  thrive  the  best,  supply¬ 
ing  vitamines,  which  olive  oil  doc*  not 
possess.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
milk  is  the  chief  and  only  diet  of  babies, 
and  that  they  thrive  the  best  and  make 
their  most  rapid  growth  while  on  this 
exclusive  diet.  Why  add  olive  oil  to  the 
milk? 

Regarding  asparagus,  this  acts  as  a 
diuretic  with  many  people,  the  same  as 
celery,  and  helps  to  get  rid  of  urea,  and 
the  other  waste  substances,  via  the  urine; 
hence  it  is  considered  beneficial.  An 
occasional  urine  analysis  is  suggested. 
This  is  the  surest  aid  to  the  physician  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  findings 
is  the  surest  aid  towards  a  diagnosis. 

m.  f.  scnrrsixGER.  a.b„  ph.g. 


Science  and  Warm  Feet 

You  express  doubt  of  the  science  of 
keeping  the  feet  warm  on  page  14S0.  A 
week  ago  I  examined  a  girl’s  head.  She 
was  a  city  girl,  about  10  years  of  age. 
The  forehead  and  top  of  her  head  was 
large,  and  the  fine  features  showed  high 
quality.  Her  body  was  slight,  and  she 
was  thin  in  face  and  body.  Either  she 
must  have  her  feet  kept  warm  at  night 
so  she  can  sleep  well  by  having  the  blood 
drawn  away  from  her  brain  and  have 
nourishing  food  to  give  her  blood  to  sup¬ 
port  her  brain  energy  and  pad  her  nerves 
with  flesh  nr  she  must  change  her  en¬ 
vironment  so  there  will  he  less  strain  on 
her  nervous  system,  or  there  is  a  Certain 
wreck  just  around  the  next  curve, 

A.  E.  BITTEXHOUSE. 


Chilblains:  Poisoning  Mice 

If  you  have  any  more  inquiries  about 
chilblains  or  hives,  camphorated  oil  or 
camphorated  vaseline  is  a  specific.  Tt  is 
probably  an  old  story  to  you,  but  while 
pruning  an  orchard  near  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  three  years  ago.  where  the  mice 
had  formerly  done  much  damage.  I  found 
under  each  tree  or  every  third  or  fourth 
tree  a  piece  of  2-in.  iron  pipe  about  18. 
in.  long  in  which  the  poisoned  bait  was 
placed.  It  kept  it  from  the  weather  and 
from  all  birds.  Two-inch  tile  would  be 
cheaper,  B.  n. 

Massachusetts. 


Bohry  :  “Are  you  the  trained  nurse 
mamma  said  was  coming?  The  Nurse: 
“Yes.  dear,  I’m  the  trained  nurse.”  Bob¬ 
by:  “Let’s  see  some  of  your  tricks.” — 
Toronto  Telegram. 
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Saves  "feu  Money 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dysentery 

I  have  a  five-year-old  cow  that  I  have 
owned  since  she  was  one  year  old.  She 
has  always  had  diarrhoea,  A.  D. 

New  York. 

Chronic  dysentery,  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  suggests  Johue's  disease,  with  the 
exception  that  that  malady  usuallj  proves 
fatal  in  a  few  mouths.  It  is  also  infec¬ 
tious.  so  that  other  cows  would  he  likely 
to  contract  the  trouble.  A  pathologist 
might  be  able  to  determine  the  presence 
of  the  disease  by  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  scrapings  of  mucous  membrane 
from  the  rectum.  Your  veterinarian 
could  arrange  for  that  if  he  suspects  the 
presence  of  Johue’s  disease.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  that  ailment.  Meanwhile  iso¬ 
late  the  cow.  and  twice  daily  give  her  20 
drops  of  beeehwnod  creosote,  oue-lmlf  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  eajepnt,  and  two  ounces 
of  cottonseed  oil,  Iuerease  to  three  doses 
a  day.  if  found  necessary.  Fluid  extract 
of  eucalyptus  does  fairly  well,  and  may 
be  used  instead  of  eajeput.  if  that  drug  is 
not  readily  obtained  or  too  dear.  In 
similar  diarrhoea  wc  give  an  adult  cow 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  prepared  chalk, 
and  one  part  each  of  powdered  alum,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  powdered  catechu 
in  her  feed  two  or  three  times  daily,  until 
scouring  subsides.  Better  stop  feeding 
bra  and  buckwheat. 


s&J?§Ssl 


Made  in  4  Sizes 
30— -40 — 50 — 60 


Blood  in  Milk 

Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  for  our 
cow?  She  is  ~V'2  years  old;  had  her  first 
calf  last  May;  appears  perfectly  healthy. 
Twice  during  the  Summer  she  gave  bloody 
milk  from  one  teat ;  quite  bloody  at  first, 
then  it  gradually  wore  away.  There  was 
no  swelling.  Lately  it  occurs  frequently, 
with  little,  stringy  lumps,  and  the  strings 
mav  be  plainly  felt  in  the  teat. 

Maryland.  MRS.  R.  H.  B. 

Blood  is  most  commonly  found  in  milk 
just  after  a  heifer  calves  for  the  first 
time.  The  cause  is  rupture  of  tiny  blood 
vessels  in  the  udder  from  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  of  blood.  Sueli  congestion  soon 
passes  off  and  the  mbk  clears  up.  In  the 
case  described,  the  bleeding  either  comes 
from  growths  in  the  teats  or  is  caused 
by  chronic  mammitis  (garget),  which  is 
practically  incurable.  If  the  growths 
are  at  or  quite  close  to  the  opening  of  the 
teat,  they  may  perhaps  be  removed  hv  use 
of  a  cone-shaped  scraping  instrument 
which  is  kept  by  veterinarians  for  the 
purpose.  If  they  are  high  up,  it  would  be 
best  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  in  the  affected  quarter. 
The  latter  would  also  be  the  proper  course 
to  take  if  chronic  mammitis  is  the  cause. 
That  may  he  suspected,  seeing  that  the 
milk  is  stringy  and  the  udder  lumpy 
when  handled. 


ramousCHAMPtON 


Rosa  Cutters  In  four  sizes  will 
match  any  power.  Tho  capacities 
range  from  3  to  15  tons  per  hour, 
and  are  guaranteed  to  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  claimed. 


Ordemow 

No  Cash— No  Interest— No  Deposit 

Our  prices  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  everywhere — manufacturers  are  amazed 


— they  wonder  how  we  can  do  u — perhaps  you  want  to  know. 

First  we  took  for  a  basis  the  present  low  cost  of  material  and  labor — we  installed  mod¬ 
em  machinery  to  cut  manufacturing  cost — we  reduced  our  overhead — we  cut  all  possible 
expense  of  selling  by  shortening  tho  mute  between  Factory  and  Farm.  All  this  together 
with  the  loss  we  took  on  inventory,  made  these  rock  bottom  money-saving  prices  possible. 

Then  we  inaugurated  a  plan  of  extending  farm  credit — which  means  you  can  buy 
now  on  our  early  order  special  “Discount  Flan' ' — pay  later — no  cash — no  deposit — no 
interest  and  terms  that  any  fanner  can  meet. 


Three  Wonderful  Silo  Bargains 


Silos  are  conn  nr  into  their  own — cash  grain  farming  is  bit  hard  without  any  great  un- 
pro  Yemen  t  m  sight.  Feed  more  of  what  you.  grow  and  haul  lees  is  tho  slogan  of  profit¬ 
able  farming — that  means  more  Beef,  Milk,  Butter  Fat  and  Pork — the  surest,  safest, 
quickest  cash  crops — the  most  profitable  when  you  have-  a  good  sLo  and  good  ensilage, 
which  puts  fat  on  cattle  at  3  cents  per  pound.  A  saving  of  25  to  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk.  10  to  15  cents  pec  pound  saving  on  butter  fat — and  this  saving,  at  our 


Dog  Fleas 

My  collie  pup  has  fleas.  The  pup 
scratches  and  seems  to  be  worried  all  the 
time.  I  notice  when  rubbing  my  hand 
over  his  body  that  bis  skin  has  a  lot  of 
small,  hard  lumps  underneath  it.  What 
is  the  proper  food  to  give  this  pup? 

New  York.  R.  o.  s. 

Tub  rhe  dog  in  a  solution  of  coal-tar 
dip  made  according  to  instructions  given 
by  the  maker;  or  dust  freshly  powdered 
pyrethrum  into  the  infested  parts  of  the 
coat,  working  it  into  the  skin,  and  then 
blanket  The  dog.  Next  day  thoroughly 
brush  the  dog  after  a  good  combing.  Do 
this  outdoors.  Then  repeat  the  treatment 
if  some  fleas  are  left.  The  irritation 
caused  by  rhe  fleas  has  induced  the  little 
lumps  in  the  skin.  Dust  some  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  the  dog  -  bed.  and  keep  it 
as  clean  as  possible.  The  treatment  for 
fleas  has  to  he  repented  occasionally  to 
keep  the  animal  com  for  table,  especially  if 
sand  abounds  in  the  district.  Feed  puppy 
biscuit,  or  allow  vegetable  soup,  without 
potatoes,  and  have  the  meat  cooked  to 
form  a  «oup.  A  big  raw  beef  bone  may 
also  be  allowed  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Some  parboiled  liver  should  he  fed  any 
time  the  dog  appears  to  he  constipated. 
I)o  not  feed  comment  mush  or  sweets  of 
anv  kind,  but  he  mav  have  oatmeal  and 
milk.  Have  him  take  lots  of  exercise 
daily. 


eed  Mill  Bargai 

^  MB  Puts  it  on  your 

Farm  Jsrsffii 


present  low  prices  for  silos — the  lowest  of  all — anif  the  easiest — hj  cash — no  deposit — 
no  Interest  Plan  of  payment  makes  silo  owning  easy. 

Three  Silos  to  Select  From — A  Silo  i  r  every  need — at  a  price  for  every  purse — 
three  great  bargains.  Send  for  catalog  and  complete  prices. 

Act  Quick— Write  Today 

Get  our  prices,  our  terms,  special  early  order  discounts  as  well  as  new  catalogs.  Don’t 
buy  or  sign  any  order  foT  any  other  silo  or  cutter — wait  for  our  special  proposition  which 
we  will  send  promptly. 

In  writing  state  size  of  silo  wanted  or  capacity  of  cutter. 

If  you  are  in  market  for  both  tell  us — we'll  give  you  our  very  best  combination  offer. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 

DEPT.  270 


H  Biggest  value  any 
B  at  present  low 
B  prices.  Cheapest  tow 
■  operate— grinds  a  !  1 
B  email  grain;  also  corn, 
B  Latest  improvements. 

W  Order  dow.  15  will  pot  , 
r  the  mill  on  your  farm- 
balance  an  easy  terms. Write 


SPRrvOTTET.r>,  OHIO 


Silage  keeps  perfectly 
in  a  Harder  Silo 

No  air  can  set  in  and  that  means 
no  mould  or  decay.  All  winter  you 
have  clean,  fresh,  moist  silage 
that  will  keep  your  stock  in  fine 
shape  and  bring  more  dollars  into 
your  pocket. 

The  Harder  has  led  the  Silo 
field  for  23  years.  Its  worth  is 
\  proven.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
\  to  buy  any  silo  before  you 

,  send  for  our  free  booklet 

\  on  tilos  and  silage. 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  Life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
t ;  av  es,  ere  osot  c  d ;  ovir- 
£  ized  thre  acs  cn  heavy  stt <  1 
hoops.  Close  -l.tting.  safe¬ 
like  door?.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  rot; f.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  preposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
330  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


I-et  ug  tell  v«_mi  liow.  iu  one  year,  a 
Nappaneo  Soat-Tlte  Silo  will  pay 
for  itself.  W  rite  today  for  our  biiy 
free  Silo  which  explains  our 

special  >•  ILng  plan  on  Nappaneo 
wood  silos. 

NAPPANEE  UMBER  AND  MFG.  CO, 
Dent  C-2  -  Nappanee.  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  SILO  BOOK 


Garget 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  good  for 
the  garget  iu  cows.  I  have  given  them 
formaldehyde  and  saltpeter,  hut  it  does 
not  help.  The  cows  do  not  eat  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Germ  infection  is  the  cause  of  garget 
or  mammitis  so  severe  that  the. cow  when 
attacked  stops  eating  and  chewing  the 
cud.  Isolate  affected  cows.  Perfect  re¬ 
covery  i«  rare.  Hypodermic  treatment 
with  mastitis  bacteria  may  help,  and  is 
worth  while  having  it  applied  by  your 
veterinarian  if  the  cows  are  valuable. 
Also  have  him  inflate  affected  udders  with 
vaporized  ether.  This  is  readily  done  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus  now  for  sale 
by  makers  of  veterinary  instruments.  Ir¬ 
rigation  of  the  udder  with  a  Mood-warm 
three  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  may 
also  help  in  the  worst  eases.  Strip  the 
milk  away  every  two  hours,  catching  it 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tion.  and  then  destroying  the  milk,  which 
is  unfit  for  any  purpose.  Twice  daily 
rub  into  the  affected  quarters  a  mixture 
of  equal  quantities  of  earbolized  oil.  cam¬ 
phorated  oil.  and  compound  soap  liniment- 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


*  f  Tells  about  tho  "Armeo"  (American 
.  //  Ingot  '  Iron  Roofing — fireandlightning 

proof,  RU  ST  -  RESIST!  N  G ,  easy  to 
^  put  on,  needs  no  painting  or  repairing, 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roofing.  Send  for 
booklet  B. 

^  The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  46  Middletown,  Ohio 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory.  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  fil'd. 00  up,  depending  on  size. 
All  silos  in  this  sale  are  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  fuUy  equipped  „ith  all  our 
latest  improvements-.  Subject  to  inspection  at 
jour  Station.  >  »n  payment  of  small  deposit  we 
«11I  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  If 
shipped  at  onee  no  cash  lu  advance.  You  can 
save  mmiev  by  getting  \  or  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired. 


Maryland  Farm  for  Sale 

near  Salisbury  Maryland,  where  farming  pays.  Fine  cli¬ 
mate  and  good  markets.  For  particulars  address 

SAMUKL  V.  WOODCOCK  Salisbury,  iUd. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Penna. 


FARMS  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES  Si£,°"Sf3’,rr,'.? 

listing.  Weiner,  The  Finn  Man,  ItoUndltrook.  N.J, 


For  Sale 


1918.  8-ifS  International  Tractor  with 
1321  P &  O  Plow,  and  1921  International 
6'  Tractor  Harrow,  Box  32.  Ayer,  Mass 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  c 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


For  Sale 


1919,  8- Hi  International  Tractor  with 
new  chains,  sprockets,  bearings,  etc. 
A  Bargain.  Box  32.  Ayer.  Mass. 


February  4,  1922 


THE  HENYARD 


Trouble  with  Oat  Sprouts 

I  have  an  oat  sprouter  that  I  marie  my¬ 
self  that  is  giving  at  times  trouble  from 
moldy  oats.  It  is  heated  bv  gas,  but  is 
out  in  the  unheated  feed  room,  and  the 
temperature  will  vary  from  40  to  SO  de¬ 
grees,  depending  ou  the  outdoor  condition. 
What  is  the  proper  degree  For  the  heater? 
What  disinfectant  could  I  use  to  kill  the 
mold  without  injury  to  the  hens? 

New  York.  E.  M.  F. 

Your  trouble,  no  doubt,  comes  from  too 
much  heat  and  contaminated  wooden 
trays.  This  can  be  overcome  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  adding  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
formalin  to  a  pail  of  water  in  which  the 
oats  are  soaked  before  sprouting.  We 
prefee  sprouting  oats  in  tubs,  but  have 
bad  the  same  trouble  when  the  weather 
gets  too  warm  and  the  tubs  become  soaked 
and  sour.  Wo  like  a  temperature  of  50 
to  GO  degrees  for  sprouting  in  tubs,  and 
usually  have  trouble  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  runs  up  to  70  degrees  or  more.  Of 
course,  in  au  oat  sprouter,  where  the 
vapor  from  warm  water  is  used  to  keep 
the  oats  moist,  the  temperature  should 
run  from  70  to  85  degrees,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  to  have  metal  trays  which  are 
kept  clean  aud  disinfected  after  every  lot. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


The  Plow  for 
Irregular  Fields 


For  good  work  on  either  hillsides  or  level  land,  for  plowing  out  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  irregular  fields,  around  stones  and  other  obstruc¬ 
tions,  or  up  close  to  fences,  thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  are  using  the 


Farm  implements 
are  your  cheapest 
investment.  The 
University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  the  im¬ 
plement  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  corn 
last  year  to  be  only 
one -ninth  the  total 
production  cost  per 
acre.  Based  on  this 
year's  prices,  the 
cost  will  be  only 
one-thirteenth. 


“MY  brothers  were  fine  up¬ 
standing  youngsters.  As  for 
me — I  was  badly  sweenied 
and  nobody  gave  a  hook- 
joint  whether  I  became  a 
plough-horse  or  a  saw-horse. 

I  WAS  swapped  around  ’till 
finally  I  got  a  regular  boss 
who  said,  ‘Sound  as  a  nut, 
except  that  blamed  sweeny. 
We’ll  soon  get  rid  of  that.’ 
And  he  did  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam”. 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
does  the  work  better  than 
firing.  Hair  will  positively 
grow  back  natural  color. 

A  positive  remedy  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Sweeny,  Cupped  Hock ,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  H’indpuffs, 

Skin  Diseases,  Thrush,  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles.  Will  not  scar  or  blemish. 
Supercedes  all  firing  and  cautery. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  par¬ 
cel  post  on  receipt  of  price  $1.50 
per  bottle. 

AS  A  HUMAN  LINIMENT 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  muscu¬ 
lar  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sprains,  sore  throat, 
bums,  bruises,  cuts,  etc. 

The 

LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


racuse  l  wo  -way  ri 

Built  in  the  East  for  the  East 


Foot  Frame  Shift,  enabling 
the  operator  to  maintain 
full-width  furrows  under  all 
conditions,  is  controlled  by 
slight  pressure  on  foot  lever. 

The  clevis  shift  and  the 
horse  lift  are  both  auto¬ 
matic.  Controlling  the  plow 
is  as  natural  and  easy  as 
driving  the  team. 

The  wheels  are  set  wide 
apart  —  plow  can’t  tip  over 
on  hillsides. 

Equipped  with  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Syracuse  Bottoms 

— the  bottoms  that  always 
fit  perfectly.  Made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  to  meet  every 
soil  condition  in  the  East. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer 
about  Syracuse  Plows.  Write  us 
today  for  a  folder  describing  this 
plow.  Address  John  Deere,  Mo¬ 
line,  Illinois.  Ask  for  Booklet 
TP-7  37. 


With  this  plow  you  can 
throw  all  of  the  soil  one  way 
and  do  avvjay  with  dead  fur¬ 
rows  and  back  ridges  where 
these  are  not  desired. 

Practically  Self  -  Oper¬ 
ating.  The  patented  Auto 


Tailless  Rooster 

Did  you  over  hear  of  a  rooster  without 
any  tail,  or  any  tailpiece  on  bis  body  at 
all?  The  long,  silky  feathers  that  go 
down  each  side  of  the  fail  go  straight 
down,  and  hang  almost,  to  the  ground. 
Tie  is  an  S.  O.  W.  L.  Is  he  a  freak?  Do 
you  think  he  is  worth  anything.  What 
-hould  I  do  to  gel.  t lie  most  out  of  him? 

o.  F.  G. 

We  have  never  seen  sueh  a  bird,  hut. 
no  doubt,  this  has  happened  before.  Pos¬ 
sibly  someone  might  like  to  try  to  produce 
a  “tailless”  breed  as  a  novelty,  though  we 
can  see  little  value  iu  sueh  work. 


■lorm  OEFRI 


Cure  for  Chicken  Cholera 

C.  .T.  8.,  of  Essex,  Conn.,  describes  iu 
December  Ml  issue  losing  her  chickens 
with  what  she  thought  might  be  cholera. 
Following  is  a  recipe  we  have  used  for 
over  MO  years:  Wlieu  we  would  see  sick 
hens,  would  give  it,  and  we  would  likely 
lose  two  or  three  that  were  sick,  but  no 
move  at  that  time.  We  have  hot  had 
cholera  among  our  fowls  for  some  time. 

Chicken  Cholera  Remedy, — Equal  parts 
of  pulverized  copperas,  alum,  resin,  char¬ 
coal.  and  cayenne  pepper:  mix  well.  Give 
two  tablespoon  fills  to  20  fowls.  We 
gave  it  iu  a  wet  mash  for  two  or  three 
mornings,  then  quit  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  when  we  would  repeat  it.  We 
never  had  to  repeat  it  more  than  two  or 
three  times.  F.  w.  o. 

Virginia. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  “cholera 
cures”  that  are  so  much  advertised,  and 
probably  equal  to  any  of  them.  It  is 
not.  of  course,  a  cure  for  cholera  in 
fowls  any  more  than  a  remedy  for  tick¬ 
ling  in  the  throat  is-  a  cure  for  consump¬ 
tion.  but  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  two 
astringents  which  might  check  simple  diar- 
rliu-a.  Copperas  is  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
alum  is  a  salt  of  aluminum  and  potash. 
Roth  are  astringent,  harmless  if  not  taken 
in  too  great  a  quantity,  and,  as  said, 
inight  cheek  simple  diarrhoea.  Diarrhma 
is  not  cholera,  and  simple  colds  are  not 
roup;  hut  that  does  not  prevent  remedies 
for  these  conditions  being  called  cholera 
and  roup  cures  by  those  who  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  difference  between  the  diseases  or 
by  those  who  wish  to  sell  some  medicinal 
preparation  for  poultry.  m.  b.  d. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 


iiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii  iiiiiiiii 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke ....  $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.00 

Milk  Testing,  I’ublow . 90 

Butter  Making.  I’ublow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products.  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1  75 

Pruning  Manual.  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.30 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Walts . 2.50 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryrien  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

in  i  ii  n  1 1 1 1 1  ill  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  i  mi :  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  oue-balf  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  aud  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
M5  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  aud 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


For 

Cuts  and  Wounds 

Here’s  a  special  offer  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  best  preparation  ever  offered  farmers  for 
healing  cuts,  wounds,  sores,  collar  boils, 
cracked  hoofs,  caked  udders,  chapped  hands 
or  any  sore  or  wound  on  roan  or  beast. 

Fill  out  eonpon  below  and  w(j  wilt  send  you  FREE 
a  liberal  sire  sample  can  of  Corona  Wool  Fat— we 
want  you  to  try  it  on  a  stubborn  wound  or  sore  to 
prove  to  yourself  that  it  is  the  beat  remedy  you 
ever  used. 


The  Turk-heii  Fowl 

If  the  propagators  of  that  half  turkey 
and  half  lion  that  you  illustrated  will 
come  down  here  in  Maryland  we  will 
show  him  plenty  of  the  breed,  and  they 
are  called  here  ‘‘German  Naked  Necks,” 
said  to  have  come  from  Germany.  I  have 
been  coming  here  the  past  11  years,  and 
the  people  had  them  when  I  first  came. 
They  are  considered  no  freak  here,  but 
are  considered  a  good  breed  for  results. 

Maryland.  w.  r.  OLMSTED. 

Several  other  parties  have  reported  this 
“breed”  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  would  like  to  have  all  possible  facts 
about  it. 


is  notan  ordinary  salve.  It  is  made  from  the 
oil  extracted  from  skin  and  wool  of  sheep- 
very  penetrating,  does  not  smart— soothing— 
instantly  removes  soreness  and  quickly  beala 
^the  most  stubborn  wounds.  Used 
*  by  farmers  everywhere. 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happmessto  thou¬ 
sands  of  home  seekers  and  their  families  w  no  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
province*  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terma 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  <15  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  — oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raisins  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hoes  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  mure  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for  , 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming  ^ 
and  Stock  Raising  wJ 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 

tiers  wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances.  luJJJi 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  [fU/A 

Opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  WU/i 

and  British  Colombia,  reduced  railway  rates, 

etc.,  write  ton 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Har¬ 
ness  Dealers  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Stores. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


CORONA  MFG.  CO..  28  Corona  Bid*.,  Kenton.  0. 

Send  me  FREE  Sample  can  of  Corona  Wool 


Name 


Swelling  on  Eye 

A  Plymouth  Rook  hen  has  it  swelling 
nn  her  right  eye,  so  she  is  unable  to  see. 
What  should  I  do  to  it?  N.  it.  s. 

Remove  this  hen  from  the  flock  and 
bathe  her  eye  several  times  daily  with  a 
solution,  of  boric  acid  in  water.  15  grains 
to  the  ounce.  There  is  a  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eye  that  should  sub¬ 
side  iu  a  short  time  if  she  is  kept  in 
warm,  dry  quarters  and  the  eye  is  kept 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  solution  men¬ 
tioned.  Roup  presents  very  much  the 
same  appearance  iu  its  early  stages,  but 
is  a  much  more  severe  disease,  with  a 
foul  discharge  aud  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms  that  become  marked  iu  the  latter 
part  of  its  course,  m.  b.  d. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  aud 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  bttildiug 
iu  form  a  t  ion  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  81.50. 


Mff. 

V -aV  v^rr»nnnn  T7T1T5T?) 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


r  SOI  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  ImmieraUon 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


:j>35  Bttfflitat® 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  Report 


Following  is  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  November  and  December  opera¬ 
tions  : 

SALES  FOR  NOVEMBER.  1921 

Fluid  milk  sold  to  dealers.  .  $4,505,278.00 
Sales  from  plants  operated 
^  by  the  Association  : 

Fluid  and  skim- 

milk  . $383,103.00 

Cream .  04.341.01 

Homo  .  1.110  87 

Buttermilk  .  .  .  775.48 

Plain  condensed  2.004  87 
Sweetened  cond. : 

Cases  dom...  5.802.72 

Cases  export.  7.103.50 

Evaporated : 

Cases  dom...  01.204.06 

Cases  export .  28.0S5.90 

Sweetened  whole 
cond.  (bulk).  1.570.73 
Sweetened  skim- 

eond.  (bulk).  0,187.10 

Skim-milk  p'der  0.242.68 

Putter  .  135.330.80 

Cheese  .  124.020  53 

Pot  Cheese.  .  . .  104.57 

Miscellaneous.  .  3.770  53 


The  disposition  of  .the  milk  handled  by 
i  he  association  in  its  own  plants  was  as 
follows : 

Pounds  Per  Cent 

Class  3  .  7.407.002  31 

Class  2  .  4.333.408  IS 

Class  3  .  3.320.042  22 

('lass  4  Butter .  3.3X0.054  14 

Class  4  Cheese......  3.027.015  15 


24.186.1t5l 

The  average  price  that  will  be  received 
for  all  Grade  I*,  milk  at  the  201-210-mile 
zone  testing  3  per  cent  .if  fat.  including 
both  that  sold  d'rect  to  dealers  and  chat 
handled  in  the  plants  operated  by  the  as¬ 
sociation.  will  amount  to  approximately 
$2,455. 

(  Note. — Any  variation  from  the  above 
-fated  price  is  due  to  grade,  butterfat, 
freight,  hauling  and  other  established  dif¬ 
ferentials.  ) 

The  total  administrative  expense 

amounts,  per  100  lbs.,  to . .  .05 

Deduction  is  being  made  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  local  Leagues  to  cover 

local  expenses,  per  100  lbs . 002 

Deduction  is  being  made  and  i-  be¬ 
ing  credited  to  our  advertising 
fund  to  the  amount,  per  100  lbs  , 

Of  . 00S 

J  (eduction  is  being  made  to  create 
insurance  fund  to  cover  losses 
created  by  uncollectible  accounts 
and  other  losses .  005 


H'tnti  r-Jturtb,  near*  n tm  dlcrandfr  Orahmn  Brit,  tne  ni¬ 
x'  centar  Of  l hr  trlephonr.  a-rnir  (hie  inspired  farrmut:  "It  ip 
COHCcieahle  thnt  cablet  at  trhphom t  icire,  could  be  laid  under- 
gravntl  m  uUhP'nded  overhead.  cimmuriicatiiui  bp  branch  v\m 
with  private  dtctlltngt,  countrp  hdtwer.  ihope.  mnnvfoctmrr*. 
etc,,  and  n  mun  in  one  part  nj  the  country  may  communicate 
op  iCOfd  uj  rnOulh  with  another  in  a  distant  place. ,y 

At  the  right ,  an  old  print  of  Bell  lecturing  on  telephony ,  1877. 


More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  telephone  was  still  in 
its  experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few  wires  strung  around 
Boston,  the  men  back  of  the  undertaking  foresaw  a  universal 
system  of  communication  that  would  have  its  influence  upon  all 
phases  of  our  social  and  commercial  life. 

They  had  a  plan  of  organization  capable  of  expansion  to 
meet  the  growth  they  foresaw;  and  their  wisdom  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  that  plan  which  they  established  when  tele¬ 
phones  were  numbered  by  dozens  is  efficient  now  when 
telephones  are  numbered  by  millions. 

This  foresight  has  advanced  the  scientific  development  of  the 
art  of  telephony  to  meet  the  multiplied  public  requirements.  It 
has  provided  for  funds  essential  to  the  construction  of  plant ;  for 
the  purchase  of  the  best  materials  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms ;  for  the  training  of  employees  to  insure  skilled  operators ; 
for  the  extension  of  service  in  anticipation  of  growth,  with  the 
purpose  that  no  need  which  can  be  foreseen  and  met  will  find 
the  Bell  System  unprepared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  pioneers  has  been  developed  into 
a  science  during  the  years  which  have  elapsed,  so  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  future  operations  has  become  a  function  of  the  Bell 
System.  This  is  why  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  have  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  telephone  service  in  the  world. 

^  “  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
^  n  And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Total  sales.  Nov.,  1921 ..  $5,431,092.04 
At  the  close  of  business  on  November 
30  tbe  financial  condition  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  as  follows: 


ASSETS 


Oasli  in  hanks . 

Cask  in  banks  to  ret 
tifieates  and  morlj 
Aeets.  rVhle.  .$5,221 
Less  reserve  81 


Total,  including  administrative, 
locals,  advertising  and  re¬ 
serve,  amounts,  per  100  lbs.. 

to  . . 

<  ’red i ted  to  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  acconnl  and  for  which,  on 
April  25.  1922.  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  bearing  fi  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  and  maturing  in  five 
years,  will  be  delivered  to  the 

member,  per  100  lbs . 

Fash  payment  on  account  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25.  1922,  to  cover  deliver¬ 
ies  during  (he  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  1921,  per  100  lb« . 


Taber t.v  bonds  . 

Subscribers  to  certificate 

unpaid  . 

Plants  and  equipment.... 

Cans  . 

Patents  and  trade  marks. 

Notes  receivable . 

Inventories  . 


Liabilities 

Due  members  for  milk . 

Reserve  for  interest  on  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness. 

mortgages  . 

Reserve  to  relive  certificates 
of  indebtedness.  mort¬ 
gages.  provide  working 
capital  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  reserves  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  interests  of  tbe  As¬ 
sociation  . 

Reserve  for  sales  losses.  .  .  . 
Reserve  for  advertising.... 
Reserve  for  local  associa¬ 
tions  . 

Certificates  (full  paid).... 

Accounts  payable  . 

Mortgages  payable  . 

Bonds  payable  . 

Contracts  payable  . 

Subscriptions  . . 


$2,455 

Respect  fully  submitted. 

dairymen’s  leagve  co-operative 

ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
w.  w.  hovey.  General  Manager. 


$10,209,200.00 

OPERATION S  FOR  DECEMBER.  1921 

During  the  month  of  December  42.515 
members  participated  in  the  pooling  of 
proceeds.  Of  this  number  35.430  deliv¬ 
ered  milk  To  S99  plants  operated  In  deal¬ 
ers.  and  7.085  delivered  to  73  plants  op¬ 
erated  by  your  association. 

Deports  from  dealers  operating  $99 
plants,  buying  front  and  73  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  association,  show  that  the 
total  amount  of  milk  handled  during  the 
month  of  December  ai  all  plants  report¬ 
ing  was  272.190.382  lbs.  This  amount, 
as  you  will  understand,  is  tbe  total 
amount  that  was  delivered  to  all  plants 
operated  by  pooled  and  noil-pooled  League 
members  and  by  non- League  members. 

Of  this  amount  (here  was  delivered  to 
plants  operated_hy  rhe  dealers  from  pooled 
members  154.2. 1.895  lbs.  ,.f  milk,  which, 
added  to  24.180.101  lbs.  of  milk  handled 
in  tbe  plants  operated  h\  the  association, 
makes  the  total  quanritj  of  pooled  milk 
for  the  month  of  December  178.457,990 
lbs.,  or  65ij,  por  cent  of  tbe  total  amount 
of  milk  delivered  to  plants  purchasing 
from  or  operated  by  the  association. 

of  all  milk  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  dealers  who  are  report¬ 
ing,  amt  ip  the  plants  owned  by  the  a-so- 
ciation.  the  percentages  of  tbe  whole  util¬ 
ized  under  our  different  classifications 
were  as  follows: 

Pounds  Per  Cen  t 

Class  1  .  140.879.954  52 

Class  2  .  49.424.074  18 

Class  3  .  37.170.375  13K, 

Class  4  Butter....  34.504.040  1°L 

Class  4  Cheese....  10.150,739  4  * 


Planet  Jr.  hoes 
quicker  and  cleaner 

A  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  makes 
light  work  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

There's  no  vicious  chopping  and 
stabbing  at  tender,  growing  plants 
when  you  use  this  No.  12  Planet  Jr. 

Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
Combined.  Not  only  does  it  hoe 
closer  to  the  row  than  you  can 
safely  work  with  the  old  hand  hoe, 
but  it  does  much  more— and  better 
— work  than  you  can  do  in  the  old 
way.  No.  12  straddles  and  hoes 
both  sides  of  a  row  at  once,  sliding 
easily  along  as  you  walk.  The 
sharp  hoesclip  weeds  clean 
off  below  the  surface,  and  ^ 
leave  a  fine  protective  jtk 

So  easy  to  handle, 


man  labor  for  other  more  pressing 
farm  work. 

W  rite  for  complete  Planet  Jr.  catalog 
today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  3S 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  PHILA. 


mulch 

a  woman  or  boy  can  easily 
do  the  garden  work,  saving 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


11a  to  6  H.  P.  ns  you  need  it.  The 
one  economical  engine  on 
farm  jobs  to  6  H.  P-^ 
Saves  investment- 
upkeep,  time. 

Portable. 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  bock 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


'  272.190.382 

Of  all  pooled  milk  bundled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  who  are 
reporting,  and  in  the  plants  owned  by 
the  association,  the*  percentages  of  the 
whole  utilized  under  our  different  classi¬ 
fications  were  as  follows: 

Pounds  PerCent 

Class  1  .  89.515.980  50 

Class  2  .  33,702.081  19 

Class  3  .  22.900,349  12K. 

Class  4  Butter....  24.003,548  13 14 

Class  4  Cheese....  8,120,038  5 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


light  power  for  operating  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  vacuum  cleaner,  using  the  en¬ 
gine  that  you  now  have  for  driving  the 
generator.  Figured  in  terras  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  convenience,  the  life  of  such  a 
battery  is  not  short,  its  actual  length  of 
life  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the 
care  given  it.  They  are  expected,  how- 


given  charge  will  last  longer  than  will  a 
charge  in  a  smaller  capacity  battery. 
Therefore  the  battery  does  not  get  as 
many  charges  and  discharges  per  year, 
and  evil!  last  longer,  its  life  being  good 
for  a  given  number  of  charges  and  dis¬ 
charges,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
ise  of  devices  employing  heat,  as  electric 


Building  a  Log  Dam 

I  intend  to  build  a  dam  about  100  ft. 
long  and  from  7  to  S  ft.  high,  allowing 
3  to  4  ft.  for  the  foundation ;  that  is,  so 
much  to  go  into  the  ground,  and  4  ft. 
above  Is  it  really  necessary  to  go  so 
deep  for  a  foundation,  as  the  brook  that 
runs  over  the  proposed  lake  and  which 
I  intend  to  dam  is  ft.  deep,  with  a 
sandy  bottom.  The  top  soil  is  muck, 
about  1  ft.,  aud  lower  some  clay  and  muck 
almost  mixed,  about  3  ft.  I  can  press 
hard  on  a  sharp-pointed  stick  aud  pene¬ 
trate  to  a  hard  layer,  which  cannot  be 
pierced.  The  banks  or  edges  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  lake  are  about  4  ft.  high,  above 
the  bottom  of  the  proposed  lake,  and  two 
acres  is  the  size  of  the  lake  to  be.  Would 
you  tell  me  how  to  build  a  darn  with  logs, 
consisting  of  locust,  which  are  16  to  25 
in.  in  circumference?  Is  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  good  for  the  purpose?  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  having  experience 
with  a  dam  built  of  logs,  I  intend  to  put 
a  pipe  iri  the  brook  to  keep  the  stream  on 
the  run.  aud  lay  the  logs  all  about  it. 
Without  going  any  deeper,  will  it  be  any 
good  and  keep  the  water  from  washing 
under?  M.  K. 

Tiltson.  N.  Y. 

A  dam  can  be  built  of  the  logs  which 
you  speak  of  by  first  digging  parallel 
trenches  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 
in  them  placing  mud  sills  to  serve  as  a 
foundation.  The  logs  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  break  joints,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  solidly 
placed  on  a  good  foundation,  although  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  as  deep  as  you  suggest  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Next,  a  course  of  logs  should  be  laid 
across  these  mud  sills,  parallel  with  the 
stream,  and  solidly  spiked  to  the  logs  be¬ 
neath.  They  may  he  placed  about  4  ft. 
apart,  the  spaces  between  being  filled  with 
field  stone.  Another  log  is  now  laid 
across  the  stream  near  the  dowu-stream 
edge  of  the  dam,  and  spiked  to  the  logs 
beneath.  This  in  turn  serves  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  second  course  running  par¬ 
allel  with  the  &treafn  with  the  upstream 
end  resting  on  the  mud  sill,  thus  giving  an 
inclined  surface  to  the  dam. 

This  construction  is  continued  until 
sufficient  height  is  reached,  and  the  open 
crib  so  formed  filled  with  stones ;  in  fact, 
this  filling  can  be  carried  on  during  the 
construction  of  the  dam.  Sleepers  arc 
now  spiked  across  the  upstream  face  of 
the  daiu  and  planking  nailed  in  place. 
The  upstream  side  is  then  well  banked 
with  puddled  clay  or  other  tight  soil  to 
prevent  the  seepage  of  water  under  the 
dam.  Particular  care  should  Vie  used 
where  the  dam  joins  the  bank.  It  should 
extend  into  the  bank  several  feoT,  and 
make  a  tight  joint  with  it.  as  washing 
frequently'  takes  place  at  this  point.  This 
type  of  dam.  being  made  of  wood,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay,  but  its  life  may  be  length¬ 
ened  considerably  by  making  the  crest 
level,  so  that  waste  water,  if  any.  dis¬ 
charges  over  the  entire  length,  keeping 
it  all  wet.  Saturated  wood  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  Field  stone  should  be  put  in«l 
the  stream  bed  on  the  down-stream  side 
to  prevent  washing  by  the  waste  water 
as  it  discharges  over  the  crest,  with  the 
resulting  undermining  of  the  darn. 

It  would  be  possible  to  build  this  dam 
and  use  dirt  for  the  filling.  A  liberal 
supply  of  dirt,  preferably  clay  or  a  clayey 
nature,  should  be  dumped  on  the  upstream 
face  of  tbe  dam.  both  to  make  it  water¬ 
tight  and  to  give  it  weight  and  solidity. 
The  crib  could  first  be  built  and  left 
open,  permitting  the  water  to  flow  through 
undisturbed.  Planking  could  then  be  put 
on.  leaving  a  portion  in  the  center  open 
for  the  escape  of  water.  The  ends  of  the 
dam  arc  then  finished  to  this  open  place 
and  then  this  part  finished  before  the 
stream  has  a  chance  to  raise  the  pond. 
These  directions  arc  given  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  tie  stream  supplying  the 
pond  is  a  small  cue. 

Earth  dams  are  sometimes  built  by  | 
driving  several  rows  of  posts  or  piles 
across  the  stream  and  using  these  as  a 
foundation  about  which  to  build  an  earth 
embankment.  Where  the  crest  is  of  earth 
a  spillway  must  be  provided  that  will 
care  for  all  of  the  waste  water,  even  in 
flood  time,  otherwise  the  dam  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Protection  of  the  upstream 
slone  must  be  provided  also  or  it  will  be 
washed  away  by  wave  action  at  and  just 
above  the  waterline. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  a  bulletin.  No.  249.  entitled 
“Timber  Pams  and  Rock-Fill  Darns.''  that 
would  be  very  helpful  to  you  in  this  work. 
It  was  issued  in  1912,  but  doubtless  can 
still  be  obtained  from  your  Congressman 
or  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Dynamo  Run  by  Kerosene 

Is  it  practical  to  run  a  dynamo  with  a 
kerosene  engine.  3  h.p..  and  operate  an 


electric  flatiron  and  vacuum  cleaner? 
WThat  size  dynamos  would  be  required, 
and  would  it  be  a  source  of  trouble.  I 
understand  that  if  the  engine  is  not  run¬ 
ning  there  is  no  electricity,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  pul  in  the  short-lived  storage 
batteries.  What  would  the  dynamo  cost? 

Bridgton,  Me.  F.  t'.  0. 

While  the  proposition  that  you  outline 
is  possible  I  would  not  consider  it  prac¬ 
tical  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  fact 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  run  your  en¬ 
gine  during  all  of  the  time  either  device 
was  in  operation  would  make  it  both  in 
convenient  and  expensive,  neither  of 
which  conditions  fit  in  well  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition.  If  your  dynamo  could 
be  fitted  up  to  be  driven  with  a  small 
water  wheel  the  case  would  be  entirely 
different,  and  you  would  have  a  practical 

proposition* 

It  seems  to  mo  that  your  desire  to  avoid 
the  use  of  storage  batteries  is  somewhat 
unfounded.  By  Inlying  a  large  capacity 
battery  and  charging  dynamo  you  could 
arrange  a  very  convenient  plant  which 
could  be  used  to  furnish  water,  lights  aud 


ever,  to  give  at  least  six  or  more  years’ 
service  with  good  average  care. 

In  speaking  of  a  large  capacity  bat¬ 
tery  i  mean  one  of  large  ampere-hour  ca¬ 
pacity.  not  one  of  high  voltage.  The 
large  ampere-hour  capacity  means  that  a 


irons,  toasters  and  percolators,  is  not  ad¬ 
vised  on  a  battery  circuit,  as  heating  de¬ 
vices  are  such  heavy  consumers  of  cur¬ 
rent.  Cleaners,  washers,  sewing  machines, 
etc.,  however,  consume  very  little  current 
and  are  very  convenient.  R.  H.  s. 


A  CASE  TRACTOR  QUALITY 


Case  Kerosene  Tractors  have  demon¬ 
strated  remarkable  efficiency  and  economy 
in  every  test  in  which  they  have  been 
entered.  The  following  are  a  few  of  many 
exceptional  records,  made  in  the  world’s 
most  important  tractor  tests : 

Lincoln  Tractor  Trials,  Lincoln,  England — 10-18  Ca3e 
Tractor  won  Gold  Medal  and  20  pounds  in  Class  I. 

Zarazoga.  Spain — 15-27  Case  Tractor  and  Grand  Detour 
Plow  won  First  Prize  in  Economy. 

Ben  ha  'Sgypt — 15-27  Case  Tractor  and  Grand  Detour 
Plow  won  /ul  First  Honors. 

France — In  sis  different  teats  held  under  the  auspices  of 
French  Agricultural  Committees  10-lSand  15-27  Case  Tractors 
with  Grand  Detour  Plows  won  Highest  Awards,  Gold  Medals 
and  First  Prizes. 

Operating  economy  io  important  but  rugged 
durability  is  even  more  important.  Ruggedness, 
the  ability  to  stand  up  under  the  severest  conditions 
and  perform  the  most  strenuous  work  is  an  essential 
quality  of  every  Case  Tractor.  This  quality  is 
the  result  of  a  highly  developed  design  and  superi¬ 
or  construction  and  is  the  reason  why  every  Case 
Tractor  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  dependable 
and  efficient  service  year  after  year. 


The  Motor.  All  Case  motors  are  of  the  heavy 
duty,  four  cylinder,  valve-in-head  type,  built  to 
use  kerosene  successfully.  Developing  power  well 
above  their  rating,  they  are  never  overtaxed  on 
their  rated  loads — another  reason  for  durability. 

The  Drive.  The  motor  is  mounted  crosswise  on  a 
rigid  frame,  permitting  the  use  of  a  few  simple  spur 
gears — the  most  efficient  and  durable  type  of  drive. 
All  gears  and  shafts  are  made  of  special  alloy  or 
carbon  steel.  The  gears  are  all  machine  cut,  heat 
treated  and  run  in  oil.  Anti-friction  bearings,  held 
in  permanent  alignment  by  the  rigid  frame,  carry 
ail  shafts  and  axles. 

Protection.  All  working  parts  are  enclosed  in 
c.  .t  and  dirt-proof  housings.  Gears,  bearings  and 
motor  parts  are  all  completely  enclosed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  lubricated.  A  Case  patented  air  washer  pro¬ 
longs  the  life  of  the  motor  and  adds  to  its  efficiency. 

These  dependable,  durable  Case  Tractors  are  made 
in  three  sizes — 10-18,  15-27  and  22-40,  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  farm. 

We  also  manufacture  Grand  Detour  mouldboard 
plows,  disk  plows  and  tandem  disk  harrows  in  various 
sizes  for  use  with  Case  Tractors. 


Illustrated  catalogues  explaining  the  superior  qualities  of  our  Tractors,  Plows 
^nd  Harrows  mailed  upon  request. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  P-27  RACINE  WIS. 
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Market  News  and 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CROP  VALUE  LOWEST  IN  1  r.  Y  KARS  AND 
FARM  EXPENSES  STILL  J I  Hill— MOST 
FARM  PRODUCTS  RUM  AIN  Al¬ 
low  LEVELS  — FRUIT  AND 
\  Klii:  TABLE  M  A  UK  UTS 
HOLDING  YVELU 

Combined  value  of  crops  per  aoi‘o  (lie  past  sea¬ 
son  was  oiU.v  alioiit  two  llfilis  that  of  1019,  anti 
was  the  lowest  since  m07.  'lost  kimls  of  lno 
stock  arc  down  to  pre-war  levels;  so  is  wool, 
drain,  feed-  amt  hay  show  little  chan.ee  in  re- 
i-ont  weeks  A  few  jireiincts,  including  smite 
Units  amt  vegetables,  lanihs  and  cotton,  all  of 
which  lire  in  cemparat ively  short  supply,  are 
selling  at  prices  nhove  t,lie  general  level.  As  a 
rule,  the  farmers  have  had  little  more  money 
titan  in  1913  with  which  to  pay  hills  much 
greHter  than  in  pre-war  times.  WiigeS  and  most 
"tlier  costs  are  .Ml  per  cent  greater. 

The  farmer  lias  the  -aim  old  dollar,  lmt  Ills 
hilts  have  heen  increased  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Accordingly,  lie  L’oes  without  s..nte  things  and 
(int.s  off  some  of  his  hills.  Neither  et  lliese 
plans  tend  to  make  times  prosperous  f  r  oilier 
classes.  Fanners  who  have  little  to  sell  except 
grain  and  live  stock  are  having  hard  work  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 

CURING  HARD  TIMES? 

The  Agricultural  Conferem  e  in  Wushingtoii 
may  do  more  or  loss  toward  Increasing  the  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  farmer  or  cutting  down  the  dollar 
and  a  half  whirl)  he  must  pay  or  go  without. 
Pot  the  greatest  ohslaele  is  somewhat  oat  of 
roach  of  politician-,  namely,  the  high,  almost 
war-time  wages  which  enter  into  the  production 
..f  many  produels  and  make  everything  cost  ihe 
farmer  too  much.  Otjler  important  itifltiem  ■■  -. 
su.-h  as  high  taws  ami  foreign  demand  may  ho 
lodpcd  somewhat  hy  well  eonsiilered  political 
action,  hut  ttie  general  hopefulness  will  he  tem¬ 
pered  somewhat  l>y  the  memory  of  how  com¬ 
paratively  little  ever  happened  as  a  result  of 
previous  conferences.  Hard  times  always  come 
to  an  end  mainly  Promise  ihe  plain  people  kept 
•i  working  and  saving.  Inn  there  are  kinds  of 
progress  that  do  imi  show  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  those  may  lie  furthered  bv  getting  together 
and  talking  tilings  over. 

ST  1 1  I’M  ENTS  MODERATE 

Shipments  of  produce  are  coming  forward  nt 
about  normal  Winter  volume,  which  i-  some¬ 
thing  like  l.nOU  earlofs  per  day.  New  vegetable* 
from  the  South  are  increasing  in  supply,  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  fairly  high  prices  of*  such  lines  as  eel 
cry  and  cabbage.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  hold¬ 
ing  recent  advances  ipitte  well,  ami  at  present 
are  free  from  any  important  foreign  competition 

on  new  crop  shipments.  Potatoes  comprise 

about  one-hulf  of  the  cariot  shipments.  Trices 
rouge  from  SI . 25  to  82  | jod  j|ls  :lt  shipping 
points,  and  $11  to  S2.A0  in  city  markets.  Onions 
uve  reached  87  por  ton  lbs.  in  many  leading 
market  centers  for  best  stock,  but  there  is  -..me 
stock  not  so  good  -idling  down  I..  Sit.  Largo 
i-ledoo  stock  is  in  light  supply.  Cabbage  i-  $5 
to  sif*  below  the  high  prices  of  (lie  season.  It  is 
feeling  t lie  compel Itini*  of  new  stuck  from  Texas 
and  Florida,  mid  there  seems  to  he  unite  liberal 
reserve  supply  still  in  New  York  State  and 
Wisconsin. 

Sweet  potatoes  range  from  SI  .'Jo  to  $2.50  per 
bn.,  mostly  ind  .82  in  Eastern  cities. 

■  >1-1*  IN  THE  WEST. 

There  was  unite  freeze  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  third  week  in  January.  The  orange 
and  trucking  sections  are  widely  scattered  and 
under  condition-  differing  greatly  hi  respect  to 
altitude  and  protection  from  frosty  conditions, 
hence  tin*  damage  Is  likely  to  he  irregular.  Ag- 
rienltnral  officials  on  the  spot  were  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  the  damage  until  fur¬ 
ther  Investigal  ion.  A  had  freeze  would  result 
in  a  good  deal  of  poor  quality  fruit  being 
dumped  upon  Eastern  markets  unless  the  author 
Pie-  should  stop  shipments  of  damaged  fruit. 
There  was  also  unite  a  freeze  in  Texas  trucking 
sections,  which  may  out  down  supplies  of  tender 
vegetables  iii  middle  Western  markets. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-Statc  Prices 

SYRAUt  SK  1’UDLIG  MARKET 

Pork,  light.  II*.  11  to  13c:  heavy,  lb.,  8  to 
10c:  sausage,  |b.,  IS  to  JOe;  lamb.  Spring,  lit  to 
2.V:  veal,  lb.,  15e. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb..  jr>  to  32e: 
••hickens.  lb-.  -S  to  35v ;  capons,  pi..  S5c:  fowls, 
lb..  28  to  33c :  geese,  lb..  35c:  guinea  liens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lh.,  4  A  to  55e:  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  4(1  to  45e;  fowls,  40  to  4Ae:  geese.  11)., 
45e. 

Rutter.  111..  40  to  .%.*»■;  eggs,  4$  to  35e;  duck 
eggs.  70c;  Italian  elieese.  lh.,  45e. 

Apples,  bn.,  82  lo  St:  pears,  bu..  S2.7A  to  $3.7.0: 
beans  hit.,  $3.50  to  s.3. 75;  beets,  hu  7o  to  s.V; 
cabbage,  lb.,  2  to  3e:  per  iloz..  OAe  to  St ;  cel¬ 
ery.  do*,  bunches,  I IV  to  S1.2A;  carrots,  Ini..  *15 
to  80e:  ellives,  hunch.  1CV:  endive,  div..  heads. 
50  to  tiSe:  garlic,  lh..  20«  :  iiouey.  pt.  3'*  to  35c; 
Hubbard  squash.  crate.  75c  to  SI:  kohlrabi  do*.. 
00e:  lettuce,  leaf.  .'rate.  $2.40:  onion-,  bu.. 
SJ.50  to  S4.50:  parsley  do*.  hnii.lus.  Aft.;  pars¬ 
nips,  bn..  SI:  potatoes,  bu..  Mv  to  si.3o;  per 
peek.  85e:  rutabagas,  bu.,  50  to  75o;  turnips, 
ini..  45  to  50e. 

Hay— No.  l.  ton,  sis  to  $20;  No.  2,  Si 3  to 
$17:  No.  3.  Sit  Timothy,  ton.  Slit  to  $20. 
straw — Rye,  ton,  $12. 

JOHNSON  t  i  l  Y  ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  tic  t$c:  houcless  roasts  lh.,  20e: 
choice  kettle  roasts,  s  to  t  ie:  neck  cut*  II'..  $■  : 
iiortei-honae  steal..  IK.  22c:  round  steak,  lb.. 
JOe;  Iamb  chops,  lh..  3ft  to  33e:  nniriou.  lb..  10 
to  25c;  vent  chops,  lb. ,  30c:  veal  entices,  lb,.  35c; 
veal  leaf.  Il>..  3lV:  roasting  pigs.  lb.  35e;  san 
sage,  lb..  25c:  sail  pork.  lb..  20c:  sliced  ham. 
It.  ,  3ft  to  35c:  brisket  bacon,  lh..  22e:  Hold 
I  .a  con.  lb..  28o:  pork  eliopa,  lb.,  27e;  rabbit- 
live.  ib.,  25c;  dressed.  35c;  cels,  live,  lb..  25c: 
dressed,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  30  ■:  fow  ls,  lh.. 
30c:  old  roosters,  lb,  2oc;  turkeys,  Ri.,  45e; 
geese,  ducks,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ohlckeus,  fowls,  lh..  35c; 
turkeys,  lh..  30c:  geese  and  ducks,  lh..  3do. 

Eggs,  extra  white.  IS-1:  browns.  4  Sc :  milk, 
qt..  10c:  buttermilk,  ut.,  5c:  skim-milk.  qt..  5c; 
cream.  70c;  liuttcr.  creamery  ami  dairy  pri  ’ts. 
best.  45c:  cheese,  .reani.  lb..  Ht>> • :  skint,  lb..  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lh.,  10c;  Pimento  .  heese.  lb., 
15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lit..  5c:  shelled,  lb..  8. •:  buck 
wheat  flour.  11*..  4c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $J: 
bread.  17  oz.  loaf.  5o;  vinegar,  gal..  45c;  honey, 
clover,  card,  33e:  extracted,  lb..  ISr. 

Pears,  bu..  $3;  dried  apples,  lh..  1  J*'c:  oL 
irons,  each,  10  to  15c:  pic  apples,  ut . .  Sc:  ap¬ 
ples.  host,  peek,  75c:  Baldwin,  peck.  75c. 

Beans,  lb,,  ft  to  10c;  beets,  tut..  $1.25:  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lb.,  3bjc:  carrots,  hit.  SI  30;  eel 
«"-y  hearts,  each,  10c:  lettuce,  large  heads,  each, 
5e:  Boston,  s.-;  unions.  11*..  7c:  potatoes.  tm_. 
$1.80;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5e :  radishes,  white,  bunch,  .V;  sauerkraut,  pt.. 
1 5e ;  spinach,  peck,  20e;  squash.  Hnhhard.  11*.. 
3e;  rutabagas,  bn.,  $0c:  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten.  $2.05;  bran,  $1.65; 


middlings.  $1.00:  wheat  feed,  $1.05:  eornmeal 
and  whole  corn.  $1.50:  hominy.  $1.05:  cracked 
corn,  $1.50;  molasses  feed,  $1.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $2.50:  oilmcnl.  $2. So. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  lecf,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  Hi.,  s  to  Die;  hindquarters  lb.,  14  to 
Ilk:;  dressed  hogs,  light  It*..  11  to  13c:  heavy, 
ll«..  s  ;u  n>(_. ;  spiing  Iambs,  111.,  20  to  25e;  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  lh.,  14  to  Die:  mutton,  lh.,  10  to 
12.  :  veal,  lh.,  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lh..  20  to  28e:  Spring- 
ms.  Hi.,  jo  to  28c:  fowls,  lh..  28  to  30c:  roost- 
m  s.  nld.  lh.,  IS  to  20c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to 
e.u.  ;  dili  ks.  lh..  26  to  2Sc;  geese,  lh..  24  in  20e; 
turkeys,  lh..  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bbl.,  Spy .  King.  Greening.  $S  to  $10; 
Baldwin,  $0  ra  $S:  apples.  i»u..  s  1.25  to  $2. 5ft; 
heels,  kill,,  S5r  lo  $1  rabbago,  do/,  heads,  75e 
to  $1.25:  per  ton.  $35  lo  $40:  carrots,  bu.,  80e 
to  81;  per  ton.  $25:  celery,  do/,  hunches.  *;0 
ii  75c:  Hiibharil  sipiasli,  |l>. .  5  to  tic;  lettuce, 
ih'*.  heads.  40  to  Afte:  Boston,  do*..  $1.50  to  $2; 
mint,  gp-on.  do*,  bunches,  30  to  85c;  onions, 
(■ii..  $1 .50  to  $2.25:  green,  •?:.  lima  tics,  JA  to 
30c;  potatoes,  Imi.,  81.10  to  $1.15;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.70:  radishes,  do*,  bunches,  3*'  to  40c: 
spinio-h.  bu.,  SJ  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bn..  05  to  75c: 
vegetable  oy-;ers.  do*.  bouelu-s.  45  to  50e; 
waterere-s,  do*,  lninehes.  45  to  50c. 

Hoans,  per  100  Ills.,  hand-picked,  medium. 
$3.50;  red  marrow.  wl  ite  marrow.  $4:  red 

kidney.  $5:  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  83.50:  yellow 
eye.  85:  Imperials.  $5. 

Raw  I'ci-s — Skunk.  \'o.  J.  $3  to  $3.25  No.  2, 
32  to  $2.25:  No.  3.  75c  to  $1:  No.  4.  fti  tu  50e; 
muskrat.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1  5ft;  mink,  racli,  $2  to 
S3:  c*  1011 .  Cit'-l  1,  One  to  80;  weasel,  cacti,  10  to 

I 

Hides — N.>.  f.  steers,  lb..  5c;  No.  2.  4c;  cows 
and  heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2.  2c:  hulls  and 
-rugs.  ll>..  3e;  liorsehidos.  each,  82  to  83:  lambs, 
each.  50  to  liOi-;  ealf.  No.  1,  fje;  No.  2.  10c; 
wiml.  fleece,  lb.,  15  to  lSe;  unwashed,  medium, 
15  to  18c. 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton.  $25  to  $27:  -traw,  ton. 
814  to  SIS;  wheat,  bib,  $1.03  to  $1,10;  corn, 
shelled,  bn..  i!S  to  70ct  oats,  bu.,  -IS  to  50c;  rye, 
bu.,  90  to  95e. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

.  APPLES 

Baldwin,  bid. ,  $>!  to  s$:  spy.  $4  to  $7;  Green¬ 
ing.  $5  to  $7;  bu,  box.  si  .An  to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  1 1*0  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.35;  red  kidney,  $0.75 
to  87:  yellow  eye,  $7  to  S7.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37K  to  88e;  good  to  choice, 
34  to  3<!c, 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  53  t"  54c:  gathered,  choice, 
51  to  52c;  10111111011  to  good.  47  to  41V;  storage, 
2*7  to  80c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

li.iv — Timothy,  No.  1.  $3*1  to  $31;  No.  2.  S27 
t  •  $2$:  No.  3.  $24  to  $23:  clover  mixed,  $20  t" 
$28.  Straw — Rye.  $30  to  $32;  oat.  $22. 

MILL  FEED 

Spi’nig  i*ran.  $31:  .ilddlings.  $311  1.1  $30:  red 
■lug  $86.56:  mixed  feed,  $33  t"  $3*.:  gluten  feed. 
$39  Sft;  cottonseed  meal,  $45:  linseed  meal. 
$52.50. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  host,  100  lhs..  $7  to  $7.50; 
lower  grades,  $8.75  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  11  <s. .  $2.25:  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  $2.25  to  $2.35:  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.85 
to  $1.90. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  4ft'-:  fowls.  30  to  35c: 
ducks.  20  to  30c:  squiihs,  do*.,  $5  lo  $7;  tur¬ 
keys.  35  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  35c;  chickens.  2s  to  30e. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  libl..  $2.75 
to  $3:  celery,  bu.  box,  $3  io  $5:  cucumbers,  bn., 
$7  to  $10:  left, nee,  bn.,  40  1.  75c:  adishes.  bu.. 

$2.50  tn  $3:  tomatoes,  lb..  25  tu  Aft":  rutabags, 
lift  ltis..  $2:  spinach,  bn.,  81.A0  to  $1.7A;  squash, 
ton.  $00  to  $75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  has  suddenly  turned  cold,  and 
with  prices  already  firmer  than  they  were,  the 
nutlook  is  r.iv  advances,  though  butter  and  eggs 
are  still  down. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter  steady :  creamery,  32  to  3Sc;  dairy.  26 
1(i  34*-;  crocks,  2A  to  33r;  ninimt.  20  to  24c. 
Chci-se,  iiisv:  tbits.  22  To  23e;  daisies  and  bnig- 
llnnts.  23  to  24.*:  liinbnrger,  2s  in  30e:  (dock 
Swiss,  2ft.  to  30e.  Eggs,  easy:  V. query ,  42  to 
47c;  Stafi1  ami  Western  candled,  40  to  42c: 
storage,  28  to  35c. 

POULTRY— RABBIT? 

Pressed  poultry,  steady;  turker.  4<f  to  53c; 
fowl,  22  to  31c:  chickens,,  2ft.  tc  34.-:  .hi  roost 
*  •  23  In  3-1.- :  duel  -  3-i  I"  Mi:.-:  ge.-se.  26  to 

28c.  T.ivc  poultry  slow:  turkey-  35  t . •  4".  : 
fowl.  24  to  28c:  i-hleketis.  22  to  2*te;  ..Id  roost¬ 
ers.  17  to  1$<  :  ducks,  28  to  Stic;  geese.  24  to 
25e  R  ibbits,  ready;  J  -  pair,  7'."  to  $1  23; 
cottontails,  25  to  50c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  fair;  good  to  fancy,  bn.,  $1.25  to 
$3,25:  seconds.  $1  te  Sl.Aft.  lvintms,  ni"i-e  ac¬ 
tive;  best  homegrown,  bit,,  SI, 13  to  $1.35;  see- 
"itds.  75  to  80c;  sweets.  Maryland,  hamper, 
$U$5  to  $2. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Strawberries,  good  demand;  fair  to  fancy,  qt.. 
55  to  ftfto.  Cranberries,  scarce:  Cape  Cod.  box. 
818  815.  Grapes,  California  Malagas,  keg,  $S 

to  $10. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

B.ans.  easy:  kidney,  ewt..  $9  to  $10;  marrow. 
m:  ft.  $7;  pen  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions,  strong;  homegrown.  lui..  $3.50  to  $4.25: 
state  and  Western.  •  wl..  84.50  to  $7.50;  Span¬ 
ish,  small  crate,  $2  75  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady:  stilt:  ’  «,  hamper,  $4 

"  v  ;  biifts.  l.u.,  $1  to  $1.40;  do*,  bunches,  75o 
t"  81:  Brussels  sprouts  ,,t..  25  t..  3A.  :  .  abbage. 
Ton.  $50  to  8iyi;  new.  hamper.  $2.75  to  $3;  car¬ 
lo's,  tm.,  xl.25  to  $l.7A;  new.  d"*.  hunches.  90c 
to  81;  cauliflower,  era  to.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  eelew, 
bunch,  ,!‘*  lo  90 1  :  .  Iteumber-  d".:  $2  o'  to  84' 

'  ndive,  lh..  20  to  39.  ;  lettuce.  1-5 arid u.  hamper! 
82,50  to  $;»:  parsley  do/  bunches.  ft.t>  u>  90e: 
L ’or  til  a.  ho\.  so  to  $8  radishes,  do*,  bunehes, 
to  45c;  shallot s .  do*,  I  nineties,  25  to  30c: 
sumach,  hu..  $1.75  te  82.25;  squash,  cwt..  $5  to 
s.i.50:  tomatoes.  Florida  .rate'.  $5  to  $S:  tur¬ 
nips.  white  and  yellow,  50  to  80e:  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  do*,  bunches,  OOe  to  Si. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  vrbite  comb,  lb..  16  to  25c. 


dark.  12  to  15c.  Maple  products,  quiet:  sugar, 
lb.,  16  to  2$c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  unsettled:  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to  $21; 
clover  mixed,  $li  to  $20:  straw.  $12  to  $16: 
wheat  bran.  ton.  cariot.  $2ft.,23;  middlings. 
S26.25;  red  dog.  $31.25:  cottonseed  meal,  $42: 
oilmcnl.  $46.50:  hominy .  $26:  gluten,  $36.50:  out 
feed,  812,50;  rye  middlings.  $23.  J.  W.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

butter 

Prints  41  to  41  L.e;  tub,  40  to  40’,ic; 
21  to  22e. 


EGGS 


rolls. 


Select.  47  to  48c:  common  to  good,  40  to  44c; 
storage,  30  to  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  30  lo  32c;  chi.  kens,  27  to  29c:  roosters, 
16  to  17c;  ducks,  32  to  33.-:  turkeys,  55  to  60c. 
FRUITS 


Apples,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8.50;  strawberries,  qt., 
50  to  60c. 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lhs..  83.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage, 
tmi,  845  to  $50:  kale,  bbl..  $2  to  82.25;  lettuce, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25:  carrots  hu..  $1,25  to  $1.50; 
spinach,  bu..  $1 ,50  to  81.75:  onions.  IftO  tbs., 
$6.25  to  $0.50;  rutabagas,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy.  $22  to  $23:  No.  2,  $19 
to  $20;  clover,  $21  r.o  $22.  Straw,  rye,  $15 

to  $16. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for  fine  goods 
and  the  market  was  again  firmer,  with  offerings 
only  moderate.  Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery, 
fancy,  high-scoring  goods.  3s  to  40c.  the  Inner 
for  jobbing  sales:  extra,  37i:  extra  first-,  21  to 
35c:  first  28  to  30'-:  -.-eood“  25  to  27.-:  sweet 
creamery,  choice  1"  fancy  39  to  4ftr ;  V*Ir  to 
good.  30  Tn  3$e;  ladle  packed,  as  to  quality.  25 
to  27c;  packing  -tuck.  18  t..  22c.  Special  fancy 
brands  ■  f  prints  were  jobbing  i-  high  as  50c; 
extras,  42  to  45c;  fair  t"  good.  38  to  41c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  4fti  :  firsts.  45c:  seconds, 
37  to  3!)c:  Western  extra  firsts.  45c;  firsts.  44c; 
seconds.  3 A  to  37e:  Southern.  39  to  4ft.-:  fancy, 
carefully  -dc.-ted  candled  '*ggs  were  jobbing  at 
59  to  OOe,  and  fair  tu  good  at  53  to  58c. 

CHEESE 

New  York,  whole  milk  flats,  fancy,  hold.  23c; 
fresh.  21  to  21’kc:  fair  to  good.  20  to  20bjo: 
longhorns.  22  to  23c:  single  daisies,  held.  21B, 
r,i  23c:  fresh.  21  to  2 1  ■  Jobbing  sales  of 
fancy  goods,  25  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


A  considerable  proportion  of  the  stock  offered 
is  i  tedium  and  low  grade.  Fowls.  22  to  28e: 
chickens.  2ft  lo  25c:  roosters.  17  to  1  v;  turkeys, 
35  to  40c;  ducks.  24  to  32  geese,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  light  and  market  Fowls,  26 

to  83c;  chickens.  3'*  to  SAc:  mo -tors.  21  to  23c: 
ducks.  25  to  35c;  gees**.  20  lo  kAc;  turkeys,  40 
to  45c. 


FRUITS 


\pples,  per  barrel — Extra  fancy.  .88  to  $9: 
fair  to  good,  $4  to  $8.  .Grnpetr  it.  Florida,  per 
box  82. 1A  to  $4.10.  Oranges.  Florida,  per  box. 
$2.20  to  $5.30. 

VEGETABLES 


White  potatoes,  per  cwfc,  82  to  $2.35:  sweet 
potatoes.  .Iciscv,  per  -"s-bn.  casket — No.  1.  $1 
to  $1.25:  No.  2.  25  (■'  65e.  I'nbhagc.  j  ter  ton, 
840  to  $45:  unions,  per  loo-lh,  Lag — No.  1,  ?i.o0 
t.,  87  75:  No.  2.  $4.2A.  Carrots,  per  bid..  $4  to 
$5  Beets  per  bid  .  81.75  t..  $2.50.  Lettuce, 
Florida  per  crate.  $1  AO  t..  82.50.  Celery,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  hunch,  $  to  ISc. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Tiniotli v  bay — No.  2.  $21  to  $22:  No.  3.  $19 
tc  820.  samp  I'  .  $15  tu  $17:  no  grade.  813  to 
SI  A  Clover-mixed  tin* — Light  mi)"l.  820. -.ft  to 
.<•"1  -  i  n  is  .,!  $19  to  $20.  Straw — No.  l 

straight  rye.  $23  t.  $24:  No.  2  straight  rye. 
$22  to  $23:  No.  1.  wiioit  straw.  814  to  $14.50; 
No.  2  wheat  straw.  $13  to  $13.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

JANUARY  .26,  1922 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  February  fluid  milk  in  201 
to  210- mile  zone.  $2, 99*. 5  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
'The  |k>o1  price  for  December  was  $2.39.  City 
retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled.  18c:  B.  bottled, 
qt  15c;  pt..  10c;  H.  qt..  loose;  12c;  buttermilk, 
111';  certified,  qt.,  28c:  pt  .  17":  heavy  cream. 
*:,  pt.,  29c:  route  cream.  *4  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Pries  are  2  to  Sc  higher 
•grades.  Receipts  are  moderate. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . . 

Lower  grades  . . . 

City  made  . *  ..... 

Dairy,  best  . h. . 

Common  to  good . 

Packing  stock  .  . .  . 

Danish  and  New  Zealand.... 

Argentine  . 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice. . 

Skims  . 

EGGS 


on 

tbe 

better 

.39 

Git 

.40 

.35 

Gi 

,3S 

.29 

Gy 

.32 

.25 

.31 

.37 

Gi 

.33 

.25 

rat 

.33 

.17 

(§> 

->o 

.3$ 

<a 

!5o 

.31 

% 

.32 

.22*5 

<a. 

.23 

.17 

a 

.08 

<3 

ii? 

Prices  on  fresh  stock  are  12  io  1  Ac  higher. 
The  cold  weather  is  materially  cheeking  pro- 


auction. 

.68 

<a> 

,»V4 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

.  r*o 

.62 

Pullets  . 

.44 

Gi 

.46 

Mixed  colors,  neavliy.  best... 

.58 

rtf 

.60 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

<(fj) 

.55 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  ilf> 

(a) 

.57 

Medium  tu  good . 

.48 

(<? 

.54 

T.oxver  grades  . 

.25 

<a 

.30 

Storage  . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Gil 

.32 

Fowls,  best  . 

.26 

Gi> 

.27 

Fair  to  good. . 

.21 

uv 

.24 

Chiekens  . 

.24 

(TU 

.26 

Roosters  . 

.14 

tin 

.15 

.28 

(fit 

.32 

.20 

ffi} 

.23 

Turkeys  . - . 

.30 

r,i 

.40 

COUNT  RY -DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.19 

Gi> 

.20 

Common  to  good . 

.12 

.17 

Hothouse  lambs,  eaeh . 

10.0ft 

Gy 

13.no 

Pork.  $0  to  lfK*  lbs.  each - 

.13 

Gy 

.14 

100  to  130  lbs.  each . 

RABBITS 

.11 

Gf! 

.12 

Sound  cottontails  have  brought  40  to  50c  per 


pair,  and  jacks  75c  to  $1.  Tame  rabbits  are 


quoted  22c  per  lb. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.00  @  5.75 

Medium  .  4.75  (fi.  5.25 

Pea  . 4.75  m  5.30 

Red  kidney  . .  6.00  @  6.50 

AVhite  kidney  .  9.00  @  10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7.00  @  7.25 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  5.00  Gy  8.25 

Greening  .  6.50  oil  li.OO 

Spy  .  6.00  r®  12.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00  fiu  5.50 

Western,  box  . 2.00  fill  3.25 

Pears,  bbl .  3.00  Gy  6.00 


Cranberries,  bbl .  25-00  Gi>  33.00 

Oranges,  box  .  4.25  (<§  8.00 

Grapefruit,  box  .  3.00  (ty  7.50 

Strawberries,  qt . .50  fry  .60 

Kumquats,  qt . .20  Gy  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  . 

. 53 

Gi 

.54 

Common  to  good .... 

. 42 

Gi 

.50 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

. 39 

@ 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

. 25 

Cm 

.35 

Fowls  . . . . 

. 25 

@ 

.33 

Roosters  . . 

. 18 

Git 

.25 

Ducks  . . 

. 20 

Gy 

.33 

Geese  . 

. 20 

Gi) 

.27 

Squabs,  do* . 

.  4.1*0 

Gy 

12.00 

Spring  guineas,  poor. . . 

Cat 

1.00 

Capons,  lust  . 

@ 

.50 

Medium  to  good . 

. 35 

@ 

.45 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers  . 

.  T.00 

m 

S.35 

Bulls  . . 

.  4.00 

Gi 

5.25 

Cows  . 

.  3.00 

4. 75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  mil 

lhs..  10.00 

fill 

15.50 

Culls  . 

.  5.00 

Gi 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

(at 

9.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Gi 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

.  12.00 

Gi 

14.50 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  basket .  2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10 

Carrots,  bbl .  4.00 

Chicory,  bbl .  3.00 

Celery,  standard  crate .  2.50 

Cabbage,  ton  .  4ft. 00 

Cauliflower,  crate  .  2. CO 

Eggplant,  bn . 2.00 

Fenod,  bbl .  3.00 

Kale,  bbl.  .  LAO 

Lettuce.  *>u.  l.ftO 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  4.00 

Peppers,  tm . 2.50 

Radishes  mo  bunches .  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl . .  2.25 

Squash,  bbl .  2.00 

String  beaus,  bu .  2.50 

Turnips,  bbl .  2.00 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  0-basket 

crate  .  3.00 

Watercress,  lfio  bunches....  2.00 

POTATOES 

T.ong  Island.  180  lbs .  5.50 

Danish,  165  lbs .  3.00 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  4.25 

State.  18ft  lbs .  3.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bn.  basket.  .  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

IJav,  Timothy,  No.  1 .  26.00 

No.  2  . .  24.00 

No.  3  .  21.00 

Shipidng  .  19.(10 

Clover  mixed  .  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00 

GRAIN 
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Cosh  prices  quoted  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red . 

Corn,  No.  2.  mixed . 

Oats.  No.  2.  white . 

Rye  . . . . . 

Barley  . !!'.!!! 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 


.66 

.46 

.93 

.65 

1.98 


January  3  -  February  24.  1022 — New 
^  'ft'k  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Fohle- 
xkill.  .short  courses  in  agriculture,  home- 
making,  iee-cream  making. 

.Tamm  t.v  20  -  February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Y\  eek,  <  >hio  State  College.  Columbus.  O. 

February  2-4 — Xnv  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show.  Armory.  Xe\v 
Haven,  Conu.  F  A.  Todd,  secretary. 
Room  ‘TIG.  Federal  Building.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

February  0 — O.-L.-F.  annual  meeting, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

February  7-10 — New  York  State 
Orange,  annual  meeting.  Binghamton. 
N .  \ , 

Febrtta  ry  13-18  —  Cornell  Fa  oners’ 
Week.  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

February  TU — New  York  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs. 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

February  22-24 — Fa  stem  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  1.1-1!} — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show.  New  York  City. 

March  25  -  April  1  —  Fifth  National 
Flower  Show.  Cleveland.  <4. 

May  2S-30 — -Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans. 
La. 


I  note  from  reports  of  flocks  in  the 
egg-laying  contests  a  much  higher  mor¬ 
tality  among  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  T. 
Reds  than  good  management  should  pro¬ 
duce.  I  note  that  at  some  of  them  20 
ppr  cent  of  the  mash  is  beef  scrap.  1 
have  had  ihe  $ame  result  when  I  fed  20 
per  cent  of  beef  scrap  or  meat  meal  in 
the  in  ash.  but  T  do  n.>t  have  5  per  cent 
loss  when  I  feed  10  per  cent,  as  in  the 
Cornell  ration,  with  gluten  added.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  feed  20  per  cent  of  scrap 
to  Leghorns,  but  none  of  those  who  keep 
Reds  or  Rooks,  after  a  little  experience, 
with  thp  result  of  hens  dropping  dead 
with  apoplexy.  p.  M.  m:. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y 


■  I  I  II  ffr  ij  ^k^.v  ^HFv^f^^HYXT^'rO^^^B^V  y  1  ri-^*i*j  iifvj.'^^cT^r^wrrT^.  i“M 

l  Until  You  See  The 


No  Buckles  To  Tear 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


J.M 
WALSN 
,  Pres. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  4,  1!) 


Double  Wear 
at  Less  Cost. 


Before  you  buy  any  harness  let  me  send  you  this  won¬ 
derful  “No-Buckle  Harness”  on  thirty  days  free  trial. 
Post  yourself  on  the  latest  and  best  harness  to  buy. 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  needs  no  patching,  no  mend¬ 
ing,  no  repair  bills  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  and 
no  rings  to  wear  the  straps.  Buckles  cut  and  tear 
straps,  rings  wear  straps  in  two.  Examine  your  buckle 
harness  and  prove  this.  You  will  find  more  than  one 
hundred  places,  where  buckles  and  rings  are  wearing 
it.  The  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  a  proven 
success  on  thousands  of  farms — in  use  over  eight  years. 

Q  Days  FREE  Trial 

#  j  On  Your  Own’  Team 

Try  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  on  your 
team  for  thirty  days.  No  obligations  on  your  part.  Send  no 
money.  Look  at  it.  Examine  it.  if  you  areuot  convinced  that  itisthe 
handiest,  strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever  saw.  pack  it  up  and  send 
it  back.  If  you  like  it.  keep  it,  pay  cash  or  take  six  months  to  pay.  Costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  of  same  grade,  yet  out  wears  two  sets  of  the  best 
buckle  harness.  Has  every  i  mprovetnent,  rust-proof  hardware,  improved 
riames,  adjustable  strap  holders,  etc.,  etc.  _  Saves  repairs,  gives  double 
wear,  fits  any  size  horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side 
backers,  brccehingless,  etc. 

ORDER  NOW— Six  Months  to  Pay. 

To  secure  early  orders  and  avoid  congestion  in  factory  later,  we  make 
very  attractive  prices  and  terms  now.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated 
book,  prices,  easy  terms,  and  thirty  day  free  trial  offer.  Also  how  to  earn 
money  showing  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  President 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

Dept.  J-5  137  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  - 


Send  No  Mone> 


James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  Walsh  Harness  Co.,  Dept.  J-5  ^ 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  free  ol  charge  Walsh  Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and 
liberal  long  time  terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 
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Name . 
Town ., 


State  . . R.  F.  D. 


NEW  ARTICS 

U.S, RUBBER  4  BUCKLE  950 


buy  Iiuother  pair  at  this  low  price.  Stock  is 
limited,  so  get  your  order  to  us  TODAY.  Pay 
postman  $11.50  and  postage  when  delivered. 
Money  back  If  not  KatlfeUed.  Yon  can’t  go 
wrong,  sc  send  for  your  pair  NOW. 

Font-  buckle  Arctic  U.  S.  Rubber  make,  only. $2. 50 

Six  buckle  Arctic.  15  inches  high,  only -  3.17 

Eight  ovelot  Overshoes,  15  inches  high . 3.17 

U.  S.  Rubber  Hip-Boots,  first  quality .  3.79 

U.  S.  Rubber  Knee  Boots,  first  quality,  only  3.25 

Remport  Company,  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 

POULTRY  BREEDING  | 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ■ 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Make  Better  Butter 

and  save  time  and  work  by  using  the 

FENNER 

Uk  I  six-sided  revolving 

W  CHURN 

H  is  practical,  efficient, 
exhaustive  and  economical. 
E.C. Straight,  Creamery  man 
of  Cassadaga,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

"I  have  used  several  different  makes 
of  churns  and  discarded  them  all  for  the 
FKNNER  CHI  RN,  because  it  is  the 
most  practical  for  both  creamery  and 
dairy  use.  the  operator  being  able  to 
complete  churning,  washing,  saltine  and 
working  in  one  operation.’’ 

t’sed  by  good  dairymen  for  56  years.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $9.00  and  up. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  or  direct. 

WRITE  Dept.  G 

FOR  FREE  FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

EOOKLET  309  Main  St..  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


oo  r  New  Price 


Nature  Notes 


Breeding  Silver-Black  Foxes 

The  business  of  breeding  silver-black 
foxes  in  this  country  is  slowly  develop¬ 
ing.  The  last  census  shows  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  215  fox  ranches. 
They  contain,  all  told,  from  5,(100  to 
0.000  silver-black  foxes,  with  a  total  val¬ 
uation  of  $-l,297.S30.  In  addition  to  these 
foxes,  which  seem  to  give  chief  value  to 
these  ranches,  there  are  also  bred  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  red  foxes,  skunks, 
martens  and  muskrats,  so  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  business  of  fur 
farming  has  greatly  developed.  Michi¬ 
gan  seems  to  be  the  leading  State  for  this 
business,  as  about  one-quarter  of  all  the 
silver-black  foxes  are  kept  in  that  State. 
Then  follow  Maine.  Wisconsin.  Minne¬ 
sota  and  New  York,  in  the  order  named. 
It  seems  evident  that  a  person  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  this  business  must  be  at  least 


,|j  0"r  Biflged 

""*and  Best  Log  Saw  toRyq!j 

This  low  cash  price  eaaily  saveB  you  $15  to  $50. 
Cornea  complete— ready  to  use.  Big  surplus 
engine — all  the  power  you  need,  Lever  Csnlrol. 
Geared  outfit.  Latest  Improved  WITTE. 
Tree  Saw  Attachment  at  small  cost  extra. 
Sold  on  Lifetime  Gnarantee— Cash  or  Terms. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog,  or  wire  order  from 
this  advertisement.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 
1894  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


I  have  never  known  a  time  when  a 
guaranteed  singer  cotdd  be  bougli i  For 
less  than  $10,  The  best  way  for  this  in¬ 
quirer  is  to  wait  until  Spring,  then  buy 
a  baby  male.  Baby  birds  will  lie  for  sale 
from  May  on.  Probably  then  he  can  get 
one  for  $5.  The  advantage  in  getting  a 
ha  by  bird  is  that  you  can  train  it  as  van 
like.  The  dealer  will  give  you  n  bird  that 
is  beginning  to  swell  out.  its  throat,  and 
try  to  sing. 

•Sunny  .Tim  cost  $2.50  eight  years 
ago.  and  came  from  the  pet  shop  in  town, 
lie  was  of  Si-  Andrensbu rg  stock,  the 
dealer  guaranteed,  and  lie  might  be  taken 
back  as  many  times  as  we  liked,  if  re¬ 
turned  in  good  condition,  if  n*  did  not 
suit  us  when  lie  began  to  sing.  Tie  could 
be  returned,  that  is,  if  we  did  it  the  first 
time  within  31  days.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  purchase  if  one  lives  near  a  large 
town. 

There  are  large  pet.  shops  that  enrrv 
birds  trained  especially  for  invalids.  Wee 
Dickie,  who  boarded  with  us  for  a  year, 
was  such  a  bird,  and  had  had  a  six 


The  Bee  Tree  Hunter  at  Work 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal . "  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


half  fox,  half  skunk  or  half  muskrat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wild  animal  he  associates 
with.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  experi¬ 
enced  people  are  doing  fairly  well  at  the 
business.  It  is  no  job  for  the  amateur, 
however,  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
I  habits  of  these  animals. 


Hunting  a  Ece  Tree 

In  reading  those  items  in  reference  to 
taking  un.  as  termed,  wild  bees  from  trees 
:md  buildings,  allow  us  to  suggest  to  those 
who  may  in  the  future  wish  some  of  these 
stolen  sweets,  as  one  later  writer  refers 
to  a  former,  first  to  work  up  a  little  syin- 
ntly  for  the  hard-working  bees,  and  say: 
“Although  I  want  voUr  lnmey,  I  will  com¬ 
promise  with  you.  in  giving  you  a  nice 
new  home,  and  in  future  protect  you.  only 
exacting  from  you  a  smira  of  surplus 
honey  you  may  store  in  boxes.  I  will  place 
above  your  brood  chamber  a  hive.'.  Me 
have  taken  up  five  sin'll  colonies  ol  bees 
since  late  in  September,  with  two  more 
in  dwellings  left  over  until  Spring,  just 
to  save  the  bees  from  the  brimstone  fate. 
Siune  who  desire  us  to  take,  them  before 
this  time,  we  offer  Iff  lbs.  nice,  clean  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  to  appease  their  desire  f<>r 
the  present  want  of  sweets.  Uur  first 
swarm,  taken  out  of  a  building  from  un¬ 
der  floor,  second  story,  had  over  100  lbs. 
dark  and  light  comb.  Second  swarm, 
from  under  eaves  projection,  got  a  lard 
can  full  of  new,  white  couih  honey,  with 
plenty  of  dark  honey  to  winter  through 
fitted  in  former.  Third,  from  a  chestnut 
(blight-killed)  tree,  a  cavity  almost  7  ft. 
in  length.  11  in.  average  diameter,  chock 
full  of  sweets  from  bottom  to  top.  1  ho 
last  two  from  one  occupied  building  on  a 
farm,  both  yielding  up  a  flue  surplus 
after  giving  bees  a  liberal  Winter  supply 
stored  in  the  brood  combs  as  taken  from 
them.  I  enclose  a  picture  of  a  bee  day 
hunt  in  Jersey  woods,  that  not  only  paid, 
but  gave  all  parties  concerned  a  tine  day  s 
outing  with  nature.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  hive  w  ith  forms,  a  smoker,  ax.  a:  d 
cross-cut  saw.  some  pails,  two  at  least 
(not  enough  for  these  honey-flowing  re¬ 
gions).  some  gumption  to  withstand  a 
little  hard  work  and  likely  a  few  stings. 
Co  tO  it!  A  MAUI  BEE  CHARM  KB. 

The  Invalid's  Canary 

T  want  a  little  voice  in  my  house.  Ten 
dollars  for  a  singer  is  the  lowest  price 
I  ran  find,  and  I  can’t,  quite  manage  that. 
Is  there  any  way  to  get  a  bird  cheaper.' 
IIow  long  should  a  canary  live?  An 
uncle  of  mine,  a  breeder,  used  to  give  us 
birds  frequently  for  Christmas  gifts,  and 
we  seemed  to  need  a  new  one  every  year. 

r.  M.  w. 


months’  course  in  singing  overseas. 
Paler,  who  is  a  bit  deaf,  often  could  not 
hear  when  Dickie  sang  his  softest  songs. 
The  inquirer  should  be  careful  not  to  keep 
a  bird  that  has  high,  shrill  notes,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  a  singer  lie  may  he  A 
bird  with  too  loud  a  voice,  does  not  seem 
wise  for  an  invalid  to  purchase. 

Some  of  my  friends  find  birds  bought 
from  large  breeders  stronger  physically 
than  those  bought  locally,  and  one  “male” 
purchased  economically  from  an  amateur 
breeder  turns  out  to  he  a  female  instead. 
I  have  known  one  bird,  a  male  six  years 
old.  that  did  not  really  learn  to  sing  until 
put  in  the  house  with  another  male  that 
did  sing.  Then  Sweetie  learned  in  a  few 
weeks.  Sweetie  had  prettv  notes,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  connect  them.  This 
leads  up  to  the  remark  that  if  yon  buy  a 
baby  bird,  yon  may  have  to  emulate  the 
patient  canary  trainers  overseas  and 
teach  your  bird  to  sing. 

As  to  the  length  of  life  of  canaries,  the 
average  is  about  two  years.  I  know  one 
bird  of  17  that  still  sings,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  mentions  one  bird  that 
lived  to  be  34.  It  depends  mostly  on 
regular  feeding  and  care,  and  keeping  tire 
bird  out  of  drafts.  But  don’t  buy  a  bird 
if  you  are  an  invalid,  unless  there  is 
somebody  to  care  for  it  if  you  cannot. 

One  invalid  wrote  me  the  other  day 
that  she  once  had  a  dear  little  cinnamon 
canary  ;  but  while  she  was  dreadfully  ill 
everybody  was  too  busy  to  feed  it  and  the 
bird  died.  Digestion  is  so  rapid  with 
birds  that  a  very  short  period  of  neglect 
may  mean  death.  Sunny  .Tim’s  seed  cup 
nnd  w  ater  cup  hold  supplies  for  more  than 
one  day. 

Five  minutes  a  day  of  care  will  look 
after  a  bird  and  one  cent  a  week  will 
board  him.  So  the  expense  and  trouble 
need  not  deter  an  invalid  who  wants  a 
bird.  And  don’t  hesitate  to  buy  from 
your  local  breeder  if  he  or  she  knows  the 
business.  A  canary  is  lots  of  company 
for  an  invalid.  EDNA  s.  KNAPP. 


Here  is  an  illustration  of  friendliness 
between  supposedly  unfriendly  animals. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  neighbor  to  whom 
I  frequently  gave  lambs  to  raise  by  hand. 
He  had  an  uglv.  w<  oily  dog.  apparently 
of  an  English  sheep  dog  variety,  and  this 
dog  lived  on  such  good  terms  with  the 
lambs  that,  nu  cold  nights  they  slept  in 
his  box  with  him.  I  also  had  a  neighbor 
who  had  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  and  who, 
at  one  time  had  a  fawn  that  stayed  among 
the  hounds  and  slept  in  the  bed  with 
them.  In  fact  it  was  safer  among  thorn 
than  if  it  got  a  little  way  from  them  and 
started  to  run.  The  end  of  this  fawn 
was  that  it  got  vicious  as  it  grew  up  and 
had  to  he  killed.  A.  8.  WRIGHT. 

Virginia. 
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The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  building  henhouse  r>0  ft.  long.  16 
ft.  deep.  3  ft.  <>  in.  front.  I  ft.  6  in.  rear, 
double  slant  roof  house  2  ft.  above  ground. 
Will  2x4-in.  ltt-ft,  joists,  supported  in 
middle,  sustain  floor?  These  joist;;  rest 
on  4x4-tn.  sills.  Will  2x4-ih.  rafters 
support  roof,  rafters  to  be  supported  by 
-x4-in.  perliners?  Will  so-called  clastic 
paints  (probably  asphalt)  suffice  to  keep 
out  wind  and  rain  when  applied  oil  t  ’ligue 
and  groove  roof  boards,  and  also  on  sides 
and  back,  u>  I  wish  to  eliminate  roof  pa¬ 
per  and  metal,  if  possible.  w. 

Phillipshurg,  X.  J. 

The  2x4  in.  stuff  is  pretty  light  for 
floor  joists,  though  these  can  be  placed 
sufficiently  close  together  and  be  well 
enough  supported  underneath  by  posts  to 
make  them  stiff  enough  for  a  floor  carry¬ 
ing  nothing  heavier  than  the  weight  of  n 
man.  It  would  be  better  to  use  2x6-in. 
stuff,  however.  Two  by  fours  are  also 
light  for  rafters  These  are  usually  made 
from  2xt!-iu.  scantlings,  or.  at  least,  2x0- 
:n.  stuff.  I  would  suggest  getting  the 
opinion  of  a  good  local  carpenter  before 
using  2x1  in.  sticks. 

Tongued  and  grooved  stuff  makes  good 
side  and  end  walls  for  a  poultry-house, 
and  needs  to  he  of  but  single  thickness. 
If  should  lie  placed  vertically  to  save 
studding.  As  to  its  use  for  roofing,  even 
though  well  painted.  I  cannot  say.  I 
should  expect  it  to  shrink  and  warp  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  permit  leakiug  after  a  time, 
and  would  much  prefer  t •  •  depend  upon  a 
good  grade  nf  prepared  rooting  over  tiglu 
hoarding.  This  latter  is  inexpensive  and 
very  satisfactory.  M.  b.  n. 

Hens  with  Colds 

^  hat  can  T  do  lor  liens  that  seem  to 
have  the  roup V  They  seem  to  make  a 
noise  like  sneezing  or  trying  to  cough. 

1  hey  act  a  little  droopy  and  do  not  lav. 

Clarence,  X.  Y.  L.  p. 

These  hens-  may  have  colds,  a  trouble 
to  which  all  llocks  are  liable  til  this  time 
of  the  year  il  kept  in  damp  or  uuventi- 
lated  quarters,  or  exposed  to  drafts  while 
on  their  perches.  The  remed.v  is  to  re¬ 
move  the^  conditions  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  The  poultry-house  should  he  dry. 
clean,  and  well  vein  Hated,  being  given 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  through 
open  windows,  and  their  perches  should 
he  protected  from  direct  drafts  of  cold 
air  at  night,  hut  not  enclosed  so  as  to 
keep  the  sleeping  birds  in  a  damp.  foul, 
and  unwholesome  atmosphere. 

Winter  colds  are  apt  to  mean  insuf¬ 
ficient  ventilation,  through  a  mistaken  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  fowls  warm.  Probably 
the  most  generally  useful  advice  that  can 
l>c  given  to  amateur  poultry  men  in  the 
Winter  is  to  open  up  their  poultry-houses 
until  the  air  w  ithin  •becomes  as  dry  and 
cold  as  that  outside,  and  then  to  keep 
them  open.  Cold,  dry  air  does  no  harm, 
but  warm,  moist  air  in  a  poultry-house 
means  colds,  sneezing,  snuffling,  and  a 
lack  of  vitality,  which  predisposes  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  roup  and  other  serious  troubles. 

it.  b.  n. 


and  'even  months  of  age.  and  were  doing 
well.  I  gut.  about  50  per  cent  of  eggs, 
but  on  December  Is  I  bought  a  place  and 
had  them  moved  about  05  miles  from 
where  we  were  living,  and  since  then  I 
hardly  get  over  four  or  >ix  egg*-  a  day. 
Do  you  think  moving  them  on  a  truck 
had  anything  to  do  with  their  laying?  If 
so.  will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  to 
get  them  started  age  mi?  MBS'  w.  V.  T. 

Mauasaquan,  X.  J. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  your 
pullets  ceased  laying  after  such  a  change 
:u  their  surroundings.  Great  care  must 
he  taken  with  laying  pullets  to  moke  any 
necessary  changes  in  their  surroundings 
or  habits  gradually.  They  should  lie  got 
into  their  permanent  Winter  quarters 
before  laying  has  fairly  begun,  and  no 
sudden  and  radical  changes  in  methods 
"f  feeding  should  he  made  after  laying 
has  commenced.  It  is  exceedingly  easy 
to  check  laving  and  induce  partial  molt¬ 
ing  by  moving  a  flock  of  pullets  or  making 
some  radical  change  in  feeding  or  in 'thud 
of  care.  When  moving  is  necessary,  ns 
in  your  case,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
continue  good  carp  and  wait  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  to  increase.  The  lo-s  incurred 
will  have  to  he  sustained.  m.  n.  ». 


•’OH  HALF — Delaware  poultry  f  arm.  Owner, 
HAH  It  Y  DAUBY,  Farmington.  Del. 

FOR  SALK — House;  tour  large  rooms,  pantry, 
electric  ligbls.  furnace;  high  grounds;  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings;  Best  Icon  lion  in  Lakewood; 
quick  sale.  $2,000.  COFRT1KR,  I!.  1).  2.  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALK — 100  acres;  on  State  road: 

in  Central  New  York  fruit  licit;  one-half  mile 
from  railroad,  churches,  school,  etc.;  good  build¬ 
ings;  tine  soil,  tile  underd  rained.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  282.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALK — 175-n ere  farm,  near  Binghamton; 
^  *n  Slate  road ;  Moek  and  Toejs  t’mber  rained 
$10,001':  modern  Improvements;  terms.  $5,000 
down  S11  dim  on  lime.  ADVERTISER  283.  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  KX  chance — Large  farm,  best  fanning 
eounty  Western  N.\v  York:  excellent  huiM- 
ings,  fr.r  farm  t'l  acres  or  more,  situated  South¬ 
eastern  New  Jersey.  Delaware.  Eastern  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia:  fi  -t-elnss  land  and  buildings:  no 
agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  285.  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 

1'Olt  SALE — Extra  good  ISO  a.  re  farm,  best  sec. 

tien  Western  New  York:  fruit,  trunk  and 
grain  land:  near  market,  high  school :  buildings 
valued  $17,000;  price  $20,000:  easy  terms; 
owner.  Address  ADVERTISER  280.  .'are  Rural 


valued  $17,000;  price  $20  (MX):  e 
owner.  Address  ADVERTISER  280. 
New-Yorker. 


The  new  guard  was  not  familiar  with  . r"," ,wnlTf- . 1 

a  certain  railway  run  in  Wales.  Came  a  x‘.\v  '  jersey, "'^New  'Vo: 
station  which  rejoiced  in  the  name  I. Inn-  $10. ooo-si inn  .i,,wn.  t 
faii'fechanpwjlgngerych.  For  a  few  min-  jeruis:  must  he  bargain 
Hies  he  stood  looking  ;if  the  signboard  in  '.,1  Iir?,t  n''  '1-p,n 

unite  helplessness.  Then,  pointing  to  the  '  ,ir'  ll"‘l  '  ‘  n~  lir~''r- 
board  and  waving  his  other  arm  toward  wanted— Will  rent  or 
the  carriages,  he  culled:  “If  there's  nut-  miles  New  v. rk:  • 

body  there  for  here,  this  is  it  1" — Western  y''..'.  advertiser 
1  hristian  Advocate.  i.-«  1  it  svtf — on, 


WANTED — Large  farm,  part  cultivated,  on  lake 
or  running  water,  with  farm  implements, 
s‘o  -k :  building-  must  be  in  good  condition; 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania  only; 
$10.noo-$l fi.iioo  down,  rest  mortgage  or  easy 
lerms:  must  he  bargain:  stur^  foil  information 
in  tirst  reply;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  293, 
*•;! re  Rural  New-Yorker, 


■  buy  small  farm  within 
on  or  near  water;  some 
300,  care  Riirnl  Nevv- 


Subscribers’'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  wilt  be  found  on  page  171. 

4'.'  ACRES,  S  room  boose,  electric  lights.  !*arn, 
seven  poultry  houses,  2't"  f  nit  trees;  < Hovers 
'  die.  N.  Y.:  bargain  for  cash.  LOCK  BOX  5S. 
Kingston.  Mass. 


47  ACRE  Vermont  farm:  State  read: 

buildings;  one-half  title  :o  village; 
summer  t>  ardors.  AB\  ERTISEIt  : 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


improved 
Ideal  for 
74.  care 


Ft  HI  SALE — 130  acres;  seven-room  gird  house; 

barn  fo  •  4(1  cows,  four  horses:  eli-cu.*  light, 
running  water,  telephone :  ••  ..Hereto  lag  ic.d 

.  ii  ckeii-housc,  icehouse,  in  best  condition;  two 
nrles  front  (own  ,f  8,001;  a  ha-gain:  $7.0(10: 
ea-di  $2,000.  Owner.  I..  MILLER.  Warwick, 
>\  Y. 

*40  ACRES.  Eastern  Washington;  T-vel  vol¬ 
canic  ash  s  il;  under  proposed  Columbian 
Basin  irrigation  project:  also  1(1  acres  hearing 
orchard,  near  Spokane:  l.vv  price  fo  -  quick  sale; 
would  exchange  f  r  Eastern  property.  F.  BID¬ 
DINGS,  Bnldwlnsv  ille.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Fnriu,  about  2u0  acres,  fur  dairy 
and  fruit:  liigli-rlns.  pcq„  sir  ,  n;  must  have 


good  orelmrd.  soli,  building 
I'o0ghki*epsie  section  des  in! 
action.  ADVERTISER  257 
Yorker. 


and  veil  watered: 
;  no  a;- in-:  qnick 
care  Rural  Now- 


Colds  and  Chicken-pox 

Will  you  advise  tpeni menl  for  ft  pen  of 
fowls  t lutt  are  affected  with  bad  colds? 
Some  few  in  the  last  day  or  two  have  all 
the  indications  of  chicken-pox.  Can  this 
disease  he  transmitted  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  baby  chicks?  I  have  never  had 
this  disease  on  my  place  before  or  in  this 
neighborhood,  so  far  as  I  know;  hut  I 


l't.STER  POINTY  farm  for  -a!*’ — Farm  100 
acres;  fertile  laud.,  slightly  .idling,  well 
watered;  suitable  for  truck  gardening,  general 
farming  or  country  estate;  good  markets;  has 
t  no  tO-rc*oin  Colonial  stone  house,  with  colu¬ 
mn  lion-  outbuildings:  one  rnile  from  Accord 
rail  road  station;  niighl  rent  for  term  of  years. 
Addr*—s  11.  It  TRKMPER.  20S  Albany  Avenue, 
Kingston,  N  V. 


v-nod.  ADVERTISER  300,  care  Rum]  New- 
Yorker. 

Toll  .SAT.  E — One  of  the  hest  farms  in  New 
England:  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fruit 
aud  dairy  section:  fine  location,  roads,  schools; 
53  acres  ideal  level  land :  plenty  wood,  timber, 
fruit:  tine  modern  house:  good  buildings:  a  fine 
gentleman's  farm  nr  business  farmer.  DWIGHT 
L.  GILLETTE  Cheshire.  Cun. 

TO  LET — Country  house:  15  to  mis.  two  baths; 

iTi-dcre  farm:  State  road:  half  tulle  from  rnil- 
roa  1.  village:  on  Luke;  Central  New  York:  farm 
luibTngs.  implements,  horses,  -ows.  chickens; 
running  water  in  house,  yard,  barns;  orchard. 

ard,  si  fruits,  'ii  rr  o- :  fa ris  been 

worked  bv  fa'thfnl  tenants,  who  wish  t*>  opera te 
own  place;  owner  wanting  to  go  abroad  rather 
than  engage  re  vv  tenants,  would  lease  two  years 
•  "  tors  ns  desiring  magnificent  country  home; 
p-st-cbisa  condition.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3i2.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  1'iiR  SALE  —  Farm  of  2411  acres;  tillable 
land,  pasture  and  woods ;  suitable  for  general 
farming:  very  fine  budding  site  for  country 
borne;  located  at  Spenoertnwn,  Columbia  Co.. 
N.  Y  ;  iicar  State  road:  Cbjthana  four  niilefl; 

■  1  biddings:  s>dl  reasonable:  no  agents. 
EUGENE  HAM  JR..  Verbunk.  N.  Y. 

I  ('It  SALE — 73-acrc  fn-m;  fine  *-! ght-room  brick 
boos*  ,  -late  rrof,  fu-nai  e.  water:  bank  burn: 
fine  out'  nildittgs:  equipped  or  not:  reasonable 
icrms.  ROBERT  E.  LIGHT.  Qnakertown.  Rucks 
Pfi. 

CHICKEN  FARM  for  -ale:  iu  the  outskirts  of 
New  Rochelle;  modern  crops:  1.200  White 
I.eghorne:  private  trade  in  the  Bronx  for  the 
eggs:  very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Eire  to  12-acre  farm  for  vegetable 
garden' rg.  to  rent  or  on  share  basis:  must  be 
near  good  ma-kif.  ADVERTISER  304.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  fare  :  5(1  acres;  On 

State  road:  10  mile-  from  X.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3i>7  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOR  SALE  33  acres.  t>.  farmer  r  business  con- 
ern  vv i -Ii  iug  to  locate  oil  F.  R.  R.  between 
'Tactic  City  and  Philadelphia.  BOX  72.  New- 
fielil,  N.  J. 

1‘oR  SALE-  sixty-acre  farm,  in  Mo-av.:..  N.  Y". 
■the  largest  produce  shipping  station  in  State): 


Spring,  mid  these  are  flic  ones  affected. 
This  pen  of  birds  i<  having  the  same  care 
as  the  others  .and  the  birds  are  on  about 
6Fg  -q.  ft.  of  floor  space  ouch.  Give  your 
opinion  of  vaccine  for  Colds,  roup  or 
chicken-pox.  Are  these  successful,  and 
if  list'd  on  healthy,  laying  hens  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  would  it  have  any  effect  on  pro¬ 
duction  ?  v.  M. 

I.crrien  Springs,  Mich. 

The  affected  fowls  should,  of  course,  he 
isolated,  in  order  that  others  ntay  not 
become  infected.  Then  cleanliness  of 
quarters  and  disinfection  of  utensils  by 
the  frequent  use  of  boiling  water  should 
be  observed.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  chiekejl-pox  could  lie  carried  by  day- 
old  ('hicks  and  not  manifest  itself  until 
they  had  reached  maturity.'  hut  1  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  this  may  he  possible. 
Isolation  of  the  sick,  whitewashing  of 
quarters  and  daily  cleansing  of  utensils 
by  boiling  water  are  good  preventive 
measures,  while  treatment  of  sick  birds 
by  anointing  rite  scabs  with  formaldehyde 
ointment  or  patutiug  them  with  tincture 
of  iodine  should  prove  effective  as  a  cura¬ 
tive  measure. 

1  have  tin  personal  <>piuion  of  value  to 
offer  as  to  the  advisability  of  tiding  the 
vaccine  treatment  for  chicken-pox  or  con¬ 
tagious  epithelioma,  avian  diphtheria  and 
roup.  This  has  been  advised  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  where  the  treatment  lias 
been  worked  out,  and.  I  believe,  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practice;  but  1  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  the  results,  and 
cannot  speak  with  any  authority  with 
regard  to  it.  M.  b.  d. 

Effect  of  Change  on  Laying  Birds 

1  have  about  225  S.  P.  "White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  last  March  and  April, 
and  they  all  started  to  lay  between  six 


■k>  last  ,  Ima!  rolling;  Mg  lions.*  with  f  rti.-o  ••  heal;  base 


incut  linni.  Owner.  X. 
3.  Anlinrn.  N.  Y. 


L.  VAN  DTYNE, 


V\  AN  1  I’D  -By  April  1.  to  lease  for  one  year. 
:  "iili  option  of  buying,  equipped  poultry  and 

fruit  fitriu;  near  village  or  enterprising  town: 
I  i  acres  or  more  oil  State  or  automobile  road; 
'onic  woodland :  lions*?,  seven  rooms  or  move,  con- 
venienees;  Lakewood,  Tom  -  River.  Bnrnegst  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  price,  terms,  all  particular-  In  de- 
i  cl:  owner-  only.  GEORGE  EMMERICH  40 
Troutman  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

lull  I  TRY  TAKM — Modem  equipment:  SflO  ca- 
pneity :  0  acres ;  el**otric  lights;  running  wa¬ 
fer:  $4,200.  HARRY  TAI'LKY.  1230  steal*. 
St.,  Utica,  X.  Y*. 

I  ARM  TO  LET — so  a*  res:  10  woodland:  balance 
cultivated:  100  fruit  tree-:  in. use  and  barns 
go  ..1  condition:  -.-ml  t*.*»t  offer.  ADVERTISER 
201.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

GOOD  I  ARM:  ps  acres;  go**.!  huild'ngs;  good 
loearion;  stock,  mn*  liincrv .  ;,i|  kin*)-  fruit: 

"•’lb  route;  Emlii'olt  J.Ju'-.  n  markets.  A.  NEt. 
s"N.  owner.  Apnlacliin.  N  Y. 

V\  AN  I  ED — To  rent  for  east)  nr  buy  on  easy 
terms,  small  farm,  within  sixty  miles  of  N. 
A.  City:  bouse  most  have  running  water  and 
b.i-ontent  suitalde  for  central  heating.  ADVL'R- 
I  risKR  275,  on  re  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TtiR  SAT  E  IS  acres:  ideal  fruit  farm:  200  :ip- 
pb  tree-  n  their  prime:  choice  varieties;  also 
peaches,  |  wars  and  gra|.«:  excellent  location: 
good  markets:  $8,000.  Write  for  fun  parti. u- 
i  lars.  MILL  t’llEST  FRF  IT  FARM.  R.  1*  N,,  4 
|  I'ottsfOWlI,  l'u. 


For  sale — 335  nr  re  dairy 
I  Delaware  River:  a  tietter"  e. 

I  not  be  bought:  a  line  location  i 
|  If  interested  write  owner.  J 
nonsville.  Delaware  Co.  N.  Y'. 


farm,  along  the 
quip*  ed  f  irm  can- 
fnr  S  naiu  r  home. 
F.  SWART.  Can- 


YVANT  to  isnit  small  greenhouse 
ft.,  with  dwelling  and  some 
mar  go.nl  schools.  ADVKRT1 
Rural  New Yorker. 


greentmn-c.  3  n  at  f  . 

and  sonic  land,  iu 
ADVERTISER  2ns, 


A\  ANTEI1  —To  lease,  w  ith  option  of  buying,  10 
•"res  or  more,  with  fruit,  large  house  and 
barn,  running  water:  suitable  fv,r  boarders;  on 
State  road:  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  277 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  F(lR  SALE — In  Monmouth  County.  X.  J.: 

on  Stale  highway;  seven  m'.les  from  Anbury 
Bark:  150  acres.  SO  acres  tillable;  excellent 
soil,  pa-tnre.  buildings;  would  rent  to  respon¬ 
sible  parry;  possession  March  1.  Address  A. 
STONE,  (120  West  122d  Street.  New  York  City. 

(  Miscellaneous 

MILK  ROT'TE  WANTED — Hive  all  particulars; 

would  consider  partnership  proposition  or  es 
rahli-hUig  route  for  responsible  purly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  292.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOMES  WANTED — The  FI. At  INC.  OFT  Br¬ 
il  EAT".  415  Broome  St.,  New  York  desires  to 
eonininn  ea’e  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  l-o vs  between  7  aud  12  years.  There  is 
uo  greater  charity  than  this. 

WANTED  -  Connecticut  country  homes  for 
James.  12.  and  Robert ,  14:  near  good  sehooL 
CONNECT1CFT  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY. 
Brown -Thompson  Building,  Hartford.  Conn. 

ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows.  3-lb..  $1  25:  ca-b 
With  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE.  Fine 
H1H  Camp,  llaquette  I.nke.  X.  Y. 

FANCY  comb  honey;  24-section  case  delivered 
4th  Bone.  $7  20:  the  whitest,  mildest,  *  leanest 
and  most  mild  ever:  not  how  cheat*,  but  how 
good:  send  check,  JAMES  H.  HARTER.  Bar¬ 
berton,  O. 

HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  kneecaps. 

75c  a  pair:  send  measure  around  the  knee: 
socks.  Si  lo  $1.25:  stockings.  $1.25  up.  MARY 
L.  Cllt  liCll.  (13  Pringle  Street.  Kingston,  Fa. 

FOR  SALE— Nice  Alfalfa  hnv  in  carlots.  I  C 
HAWKINS.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

FoR  SALK  -Two  1S00-X ewtown  incubators,  to¬ 
gether  with  piping,  etc.:  brand  new;  never  un- 
era  tod.  11.  ROHDE.  Amston,  Conn. 

BEST*  quality  pure  maple  svrnp.  $2.50  per  c;i’  I 
Ion.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  15.  3.  Cortland.  N  Y.  | 

- - - - - - - - - - - 

•■OR  SALE-  N  ,i,  h  l’eerle—  la*'.-oi  moulder. 

with  motor;  1921  model:  used  very  titlle;  will 
sacrifice  for  quick  buyer.  BOX  2S.  Blooming 
(Hen,  Fa. 

FRESH,  old-style  Imp*  yeast  cakes:  keep  fresh 
six  months:  send  30c  money  order  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  that  will  assure  you  better  bread.  MISS 
II.  M.  WORSHAM.  Seventy  Six.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  -Second-hand  1  2*8*-egg  Cntideo  in¬ 
cubator:  perfect  hatching  order;  price  $135; 
only  reason  for  selling  *s  the  purchase  of  larger 
machine.  MAPLES  IDE  FOFLTRY  FARM. 
Grant  Jasper.  Prop..  Hudson,  X,  H.  | 


FOR  SALE — 144-egg  standard  Cyphers,  com- 
pmte;  excellent  condition:  bargain  at  $10; 
two  890-egg  3-tray  Prairie  States;  good  condi¬ 
tion:  complete;  $20  each.  STRICKLEK,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  1. 000-egg  Queen  incubator; 

splendid  hatcher:  complete  and  perfect:  like 
new;  bought  new  last  year;  used  one  season: 
installed  Mammoth,  reason  for  selling;  cost  new 
1180:  bargain  at  $90  f.  0.  b.  STRICKLE R, 
Sheridan,  Pa. 

HONEY — Pure.  dark,  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs..  $1.95;  wholesale 
lots  a  specialty;  full  lino  Tor  grocors;  agents 
wanted.  ROSCOE  F.  YYIXSON,  Dept.  c.  Dun¬ 
dee.  N.  Y. 


2V5-LB.  P.tiX  of  delicious  home-made  eandies  for 
$1:  absolutely  pure:  by  mail,  postpaid.  Send 
order  to  CERTRFDE  E.  JONES,  L*.ngstr#et 
Poultry  Farm.  R.  3,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm.  40-100  acres,  Eastern  New 
Y'crk.  Northern  New  Jersey:  commercial  fruit 
Finn:  or  would  consider  pin  .-  with  at  least  8-10 
ne-es  fruit.  ADVERTISER  290.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

41  ACRES:  geil  ho  ldings;  bargain.  E.  EN¬ 
DUES.  Robeson  in,  Pa. 


FAMOUS  Lancaster  County  evaporated  sweet 
corn.  1  lb.  for  30  cents;  4  lbs.  for  $1:  post¬ 
paid  in  4th  zone.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER.  Bird-m- 
Hand,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— ^ Men’s  all  woo!  socks.  75c  per  pair; 

nnsiage  pa  d  on  orders  fur  three  pairs  or  more. 
ARNOLD  HILL.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Concord.  N.  H. 


WAN  TED — Standard  Cyphers  incubator.  390-egg 
size.  LESLIE  MOORE.  El.enville  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  tirst  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  i-.irs  second  ent- 
tmg,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  line  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  xiniotliv. 
W.  A.  \\  ITHRo W,  R.  F.  D,  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BEST  quality  pure  maplp  svrup,  $2.25  ner  "al 
C.  TIMMERMAN.  11.  3.  Copland.  N.  Y.  ” 


FOR  SALE — A  few  Newtown  colony  brooders: 

used:  price  $3.  Write  to  FAIR  ACRES,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y*. 


1  tJR  SALE — A  Merry  Garden,  farm  cultivating 
lawn -eii tting  motor:  price  $100:  cost  over  $300 
M  rilv  to  FAIR  ACRES.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
tirst:  good  quality;  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed,  have  few  ears  good  horse  liar;  ran  shin 
promptly.  Address  THE  DEAN  FARMS.  Inr. 
It.  D.  3.  Auburn.  N.  w 

1,500  WHITE  chestnut  telephone  poles,  graded 
sizes;  Will  sell  cut.  peeled  and  delivered  on 
ears  **r  standing:  if  interested  will  send  standard 
measurements.  ADVERTISER  280.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Carload  straw;  state  kind,  condition 
and  price  my  station.  CARLETON  HALLOCK 
v  lay  ton,  >».  J. 


MIIITE  BICE  POPCORN;  year  old:  good  pop¬ 
ping  guaranteed:  t*  lbs.,  shelled.  $1  postpaid 
BISHOP  BROS..  Guilford,  Conn.  1  1  “,a’ 


Wie>iT,r;,r!-en'T  !’"u",is  yellow  beeswax.  TOM 
W  A  M.I  A,  Hn«Jsou  1* Alls,  X.  Y. 


WA N’l’K ft-  Povver  bone  cutter.  GEO.  RAFCH. 
1‘ropnulu.  N,  1. 


FOR  SALE— Millinery  stock  and  some  fixtures; 

a  chan.-e  for  someone  to  get  stock  at  less  than 
vIiiiTn  "r  particulars,  write  m-  see  Miss  E. 
MARTH.  18o  North  13tb  St..  Clean.  N.  Y. 

ONE  Avery  Yellow  Baby  22x32  grain  separator 
•  <>r  sal*-:  Ideal  for  individual  us*-,  ami  als  *  fast 
enough  for  evstoin  work:  used  one  season-  in 
peri  e.-t  .qulition:  $1.0ot»:  sell  for  $tib0.  ’  W 

1..  KI.AsEN.  Madison.  0. 

Prairie  State  or  Buffalo  in- 
Ki.ovvdcsviile  N.  ’y!'F  aDfl  Pr"'e'  l'nl,n1-  BI  OO-M- 


W;ro!™,-^‘CUlrf'ha0d  Encyclopedia  Britanica. 

surveyor,  compass  and  electrical  farm  light¬ 
ing  [Ian,,  give  description  and  state  condition 
prise,1* Vat"  SH°^TER.  Dale°  Enter 


■REPAID—White  chunk  eotnh.  10-lb. 
.-on’  w  V,lb‘  r'ai1  70c:  Id  lbs  to 

ids'll  n1  V,!-tT'\100  ",s  -  hv  «I>ress.  pre- 
okP.vai-  ,.A  '  I  COAST  APIARIES. 

J.ook  1 5 ox  41.*.  Iv-nns  Grove.  N.  J, 


M  ANTED— 890-,. gjy  Cyphers  incubators;  good 
N.  T.l  ,W>’  TI!"S’  0AHULr"  '••"st  Setauket 

FOLDING  sawing  machine:  one  man  cuts  down 
.  ,r"  s •  and  saws  up  logs  without  bendin-  over- 
in  perfect  shape  and  does  excellent  work  hut 
""ff  h«ve  engine  saw:  cv.,st  $30  last  Spring-'  bar- 

Short serii ,e/  N .  ?°WARD  H  ('TTER-  B  P-  2. 


ion  SALE  —  Hand-made,  Russian  or  Swan 
sleigh,  with  high  coachman’s  seat:  painted 

^rZth  gai.1rtm-  SVNNY  P’IJOOK 

WANTED —  Second-ham!  Hall  mammoth  inen- 
bator.  FRANK  F.  HALL.  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 

Ml  SKR ATS  wanted  for  making  two  coats- 
number  yon  have  and  price  wanted: 
Plains  N.  Y  '  PHIIIP  «N»KBY,  Pine 

MEN  .s  gray  hurue  knit  virgin  wool  socks  anv 
size  posrpai.l  $l.drt.  ii.  r.  HOLMES  152  So 
Main  street.  Sulamanoa,  \.  Y. 

Mh Jt( -A ••evk woods,  fine  eating  and 
■J**  -o'  v”  •'"•(•wins ;  sat Isf.H- lion  guaranteed: 
$_  .*().  No.  1.  and  $1.50.  No,  2.  per  box  fob 
Belgrade.  Me.  ROCK  WOOD  FARM, 

AM  PR  Kp  a  red  to  take  a  patient,  either 

,.»Scr.  '\i  lr*'“'im  11  nervous  or  quiescent  tulier- 
vuiosis.  -Maine  air:  open  porch  or  indoors:  grad- 
uate  nurse.  experi.-nced;  skilled  phvsician's 
. . s  ooluded:  terms  reason  able,  ace..rdinE 

r’wsi1.w'",es',  MKS-  UosK  ROCK  WOOD 
K  l ss u  K  Roi  kwood  Farm.  Belgrade,  Me. 

°V  SA,-K  bp.  Case  steam  tractor,  in  first- 
^  class  condition.  ROSS  COLLINS,  Adams. 

INFl  BATOns  WANTED -  400-egg;  must  be 

"r,t'‘  Particulars.  A.  FRANK. 
Harmon  *>n- Hudson.  N.  Y. 

KUOOK  •''ARM  sausage  is  good  sausage: 
try  some  .nice  and  you  will  want  more:  3  lbs 
tot  $1  postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  Win- 
tertnn.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 
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Guaranteed  BABY  CHICKS 


Big,  strong,  lively  chicks,  properly  hatched  nml 
shipped  to  reach  you  ready  to  start  growing  into 
profitable  egg  producers.  We  hatch  eggs  from  culled 
Hocks  i  ept  on  free  range.  Catalog  fr,-t>  WAYNE 
POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J  BUSS.  Prop  ,  8o»  107.  Wooster.  Ohio 


Lively  Chicks  That  Thrive 

The  patent  birds  have  the  run  of  big 
farms.  Every  bird  in  these  Bocks 
is  a  vigorous,  well-bred  producer, 
and  their  offspring  will  uphold  the 
family  reputation. 

Whatever  your  favorite  breed  may 
be,  we  can  supply  you  with  sturdy, 
carefully  selected,  well-bred  chicks 
at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

%Ve  guarantee  that  every  chick  will 
reach  you  alive  and  healthy,  or  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG  is  a  splendid 
reference  book  ;  well  illustrated  and 
filled  with  good  information.  Your 
copy  is  ready;  write  tor  it. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cocks  nml  cockerel*  (Barron  strain)  result,  of  8 
years  trapnost  ing  From  dams  with  records  18(1-200, 
$4;  200  24n,  $0;  240-281.  *8.  Dams  sires  pedigree, 
271,  282,  284.  All  large,  husky  birds  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  II.  C.  Hligli,  AA'est  AA'ilUngtoit, CI-. 


Y01  WILL  IMPROVE  (lie  Egg  Production 


ol  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  tningcoekerols  f  rovnour  r  rap-ue*ied  hens.  I*riees 
and  records  ns  follows  :  180-200  eggs,  $>4  ;  200  210, 
$5;  210-220.  (SO;  220-244,  $7;  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  record*  were  not  less  than  250.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Valley  Fgg  Farm,  little  Valley.  N  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


(let  your  BABY  CHICKS  nnd  HATCHING  EGGS  froth  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vinoinnd  and  Bergen  County  t  on- 
tests.  Also  a  low  choice  cockerels  lor  sale 

J.  W.  Bottcher  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


ELitf FORD  FARM 

Quality  Products 
FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Now  honking  orders  for  registered  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Discount  for  advance  orders  lor 
March  nnd  April  delivery. 

E.  J.  WADE,  Office,  f  S66  Lake  Si..  Dtp!.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“  Cornell  Certified  ” 

Good  Chicks 

When  do  you  want  them  ? 
Better  write,  right  away  ! 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  AN0  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

II.  IIOI.II,  Supt.  Koaly  n,  I,.  i„  X.  T.  lal,— Ruilyn  88  R 


From  selected  breeders  now  ready.  A  few  cocker¬ 
els  from  better  than  200-egg  dams,  $4  and  $5  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  POULTRY  FARM  Mt,  Ephraim,  N-  J, 


Get  my  free  cl  real  dr  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
tin- BLACK  llBHORk  ia  the  gri-ateKt  layer  end  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


L.  w nite  Leghorns 

All  our  baoy  chick#  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  batcherie*  selling  chicks  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  flockl,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  many  times  over  iu  the 
a tnmint  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March- April  pullets  averaged  65fclayiug 
during  the  month#  of  November-Decetnber, 
From  our  former  customer#,  w#  have  booked 
a  large  number  of  repent  coder#  If  you  want 
duality,  write  us.  If  you  want  price,  don’t. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Katonah.  N.Y. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  CHICKS/,’?,? 

tied  2-1  -yr. -old  lions,  milted  to  form'll  pedigreed  cocker¬ 
els.  Ought  to  make  good  layers.  W  e  have  a  limited  Quan¬ 
tity  at  reasonable  prices,  william  jauda,  Hnntingion,  L.  I ,  r.t. 


S.  V.  White 
I<  o  e  h  o  r  u 
Bred-to-liiy 

E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  bunlnei*  hen  I  WoadfKful  winter  Iat- 
it«.  Bln  white  fffRs.  World  Record  la) raw  Amarl- 
can  Rtfg  Cbntwt :  C#raat«4t  wlnnont  N*w  York- 
ChtcafI".  Hanly,  viRorutiN  rnonpy  nmkpra,  Stock 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  81*08 

30011  breeders  od  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  Imported 
birds  The  fiuest  lot  of  breeders  l  ever  owned. 
Now  hooking  orders  tor  baby  chicks,  Feb..  March, 
April  May  delivery.  10  to  73.911(1  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Egg#  for  hatch¬ 
ing-  now  ready  in  any  <iu«nti|  \ .  My  book,  ‘  Fronts  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.''  SI  or  free  with  all  *10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  FlIGAIt  ItltlGGS,  Box  7c,  JMea*- 


We  hBvn  a  limited  number  of  8.  C.  W.  L.  chicks  for 
sale  from  our  heavy-laying,  vigorous  stock.  Book 
your  orders  no*.  MAURICE  SRU#IR,  I.  f.  0  I.  PltlnfUld,  H.  i 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  1  Floolc 
built  dll  < 'ormdl  certified  stock.  Free  lange.  500  acres. 
Hardy.  Splendid  lay  pis.  Strong  ehiekB  !  Hatching  IVgs. 
Custom  Hatching.  Jllr,hi\o,,<I  Farina  Company,  t’en- 
I  rut  V  Hinge,  Conn.  Teh  and  Tel.  and  Kx.  connections. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


t  Pena  of  2  and  3  vw-opl  non-setling  and  Isrge- 
produeing  HENS.  Mated  to  Cork, -  el  ,,f  high  quality 
and  Vigor— all  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGi.s  for  HATCHING. 

ISEOGS  S3  00  26  CHICKS  S7  60 

30  '*  5. SO  SO  "  ....  13.50 

50  M  ....  8.60  100  **  ....  28.00 

100  *'  ,6.00 

Flock  Mating*— S  ,  2  per  1  00  EGGS 
J.  II.  WILSON  -  Methuen,  Yfuss. 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cocker,  In  I  win  imported  pen.  I  •nil,*,,  sis, era  laid  VS  eggs 
In  Her,  inner.  Fedigrcee  SfiO,  278,  2SR  Chicks — Egg- 

THE  LAUBY  FARMS  -  Green  town,  Ohio 


W  hite  Queen  Poultry  Farm  jk»,,ehiTnKu  *!£“ 

From  two  nnd  ,hree-y  ear-old  breeders.  No  lights 
used.  Winners  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  utility 
shows.  February,  S10  per  100;  March,  $9;  April,  58 

W.  J.  COCKING  Lincoln  Avr.  Vineland.  N.  i. 


BABY  O  II  I  C  I£  S 

S.  0.  White  Deghorus  from  heavy  laying  strain 
Booking  oiders  for  spring  delivery  815  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  for  particular*,  CALVIN  L,  SHIRES  Prep 
.Mitlvaln  Poultry  Fitrui  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa 


c2  White  Leghorn  Chick: 

Barron  and  Eglantine  strains.  5.000  quality  chick# 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used,  clocks  ready 
for  shipment  February  21  and  every  Tuesday;  §18 
per  100,  $83  per  500,  $170  per  J000.  I  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  prepay  pnrer-l  post  charges.  Order 
direct  from  this  ail  ur  send  for  circular. 

BROOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Rbows  Rwrirenntavllle,  N,  <J 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hatching  F.ggs 

Two  hundred  smy-threc  to  three  hundred  nnd  , mu' egg 
Males  hearting  our  pens.  1'riees  reasonable. 

F.  IV. GEORGE  tt  SONS  Jloxite  2  1'inelttrul,  /V.  .1. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


cr  Ts'orre  '’kick#  from  Barron  strum 
J4  Leghorn*.  Trnp-itostea stock, 

je eggs.  W,  g.  ATklRHON,  W  xllinrford,  Cent,. 


We  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mined  to  certified 
male*  from  which  Me  offer  <Vga  at  13  00  per  -Cl  mg 
(15«ggs).  $8.00  per  fifty;  9,5. 00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  Of  yearlings,  milled  to  ecu  died  males  at  92.00 
per  selling;  97  OO  per  hundred;  live  handled  or  more 
in  one  shipment  lit  96  OO  per  hundred. 

RE  MEM  BE  It  *e  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  2o  years  and  that-  we  breed  from  only  l/ite  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  chieks,  pullets  In  season.  No  elreulai  s. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  .1.  IV  r kd  A  Sox,  Proprietors  Dull*, on  Spu.  N.  V. 


Trapnested  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels  $8  nnd  $3  each.  Barron  at  rain,.  Cert  tiled  cock¬ 
erels.  head  these,  pens.  Hatching  epg-  sill  per  100. 
**iiiinybrook  F’lirm  -  Ellaavlllc,  .New  York 


s,  e  tv.  I.EtillOUSS  and  M  UD  i  mvlmuiiti  s  Hi  $9.5V nud 
$2  7.7.  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chick#  now.  Leading 
varieties.  Circular  tree.  1C.  J.  Thiel,  Miller*,  N.  V. 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


Cornell  Certified  for  t lie  past  3  years.  .Many  of  these  high-line  hens,  4  years  of  age 
were  certified  this  past,  fall  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  past  2  years.  'Phis  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  b<*  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  our  large,  deep-bodied,  Prepotent  Males,  which 
jc non  our  stock  at  the  height  of  excellency  in  size,  vigor  n, id  egg  production.  And  thal 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  hpld  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Sliilhm. 
There  are  100  [teas,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  January 
1(‘,  (eleventh  week): 

U.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Tula! 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J..,,, . a  91 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . . 3  71 

Kljon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  Id  88 

Harry  H  Otter,  N.  J..  .  18  137 

Pleasant.  View  Farm.  It.  1 .  28  292 

Boselawn  Farm  N.l .  9  101 

W-  P.  BOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Ally  11.  Mass  . . 13  148 

Kov  M,  Lynch.  N.  J  .  . .  17  50 

.lames  F.  MacDonald.  Muss .  4  31 

WHITE  WVANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Slone,  Pa  . Ill  35 

Central  Poultry  Kami.  N.  J .  19  229 

hi.  C.  Condlet  &  Son.  N.  ,1 . II  124 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  II  llil 

H.  C.  B.  I.  BEDS 

Tbe  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  30  329 

S.  C  It.  I.  BEDS 

If.  W,  Colling  wood.  N.  ,1 .  18  157 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .  13  287 

('.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  J  .  0  78 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  .1 .  24  137 

Howard  U.  Tavlor.  N.  J .  27  1811 

B.  W.  Tracy.  N.  .1 .  18  121 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  17  132 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brninard.  N.  Y  . 0  34 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  6  133 

10.  Diltmar,  N.  J  .  17  hi 

Solomon  Blchman,  N.  J .  hi  lul 

LEGHORNS 

Tangle  wold  Farm.  N.  X.... .  19  *8 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N,  J .  3J  1MI 

J.  W,  Boucher,  N.  J .  32  191 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Go, m. . .  13  71 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . II  79 

A,  L.  L'aussP.  Jr..  N.  J .  23  81 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J.. .  11  80 

J.  S.  Crtiv  A  Sou,  N.J  . 24  187 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J .  8  157 

Alex  Elehenhaum.  N  .l . . .  10  43 

Eigen rauoh  A  Do  Winters.  N.  J  .  14  72 

rinnhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  13  122 

Mattie  U.  Epjiele.  N- J  . . 29  75 

Geo  II.  Ferris.  Mich .  23  203 

Klchnrd  Franko.  N.  J . . .  39  98 

Oreeudale  Fitrui.  N,  T  . 20  205 

Cbas  E.  14 rove,  Del .  21  110 

l.oo  A.  Grmiten.  Conn .  22  87 

llenry  E  Heine.  N  J. .  6  93 

John  J  He, nit..  N.  .1 .  20  50 

Tbe  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  21  119 

A.  R.  Hu II. Conn .  27  105 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  20  115 

Frank  L.  lingua. N  J...  . II  34 

Sami.  Johnston.  N  J .  15  70 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  12  89 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  2',  42 

Koboit O,  Knapp,  N.  X .  .  18  23 

Jay  D.  Luster.  N.  Y .  19  04 

Francis  K  Lincoln,  Conn  .  .  13  45 

1  Jon  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  29  225 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N  J .  27  152 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  28  113 

Herbert  O.  Maxbnm.  II  l  .  14  22 

M'-adowedge  Farm  N.  Y.  . . 9  80 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  5  41 

Fred .1.  Mathews,  N  J  .  89  169 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  24  123 

Samuel  Niece  *  Son.  N  J . . .  29  55 

N.  Olsen.  N..1  Ill  53 

Piuewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . .  20  110 

Manning  Potts.  N.  J . . .  18  75 

Queetisbury  Farm.  N.  .T. . . . .  13  48 

Kapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N  j  .  19  43 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  28  89 

John  li.  Itoessner.  N.  J.., .  29  70 

KoschIU  Farm.  N  .1 .  21  77 

Uosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J . 21  88 

J.  W.  Sehreib.  N  Y .  22  87 

Hbadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  25  6,4 

A'  K.  Spear.  N.  J .  43  130 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J  . . 23  95 

John  G.  Simmonds.  N.  J  .  21  87 

Matthew  Stotharl.  Jr  .N.  J  .  19  86 

Willis  E  Stryker.  N.  J .  23  59 

Sun  View  Farm.  N.  J  .  20  119 

Wallaee  M.  Sitydum.  N.  .1 .  23  82 

Tom's  Poultry  1'  iiitu,  N.J . 21  138 

J.  it.  Van  Houten.  N.  J .  18  45 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . .  16  65 

John  F,  Wehrell,  N  .1  18  125 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J .  16  69 

James  Whetsel,  N.  .!  .  6  77 

Whita  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y  .  Ii  28 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  _  8  39 

8.  C.W.  LKUUOKN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  12  56 

8CW  LEGHORN  KNTB1KS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn., .  21  96 

U  1.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  24  148 

8  0  W  1.ICGHOBN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assu .  12  88 

B.  1.  BEDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn..... .  12  108 

S.  C.  W.  LKGUOBN 

Ilammonton  Poultry  Baisers'  Assn.  .  8  75 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 12  126 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  22  70 

Ocean  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  26  93 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  13  47 

Total  . .  1840  10212 


Protrusion  of  Oviduct 

I  have  110  White  Leghorns,  which  have 
laid  2,200  eggs  in  two  months.  I  feed 
about  eight  quarts  of  scratch  feed  b>  I  he 
hundred,  with  sprouted  oats  at  noon,  and 
egg  mash  in  hoppers  at.  all  time*.  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  liens  that  have  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  oviduct.  I  grease  them 
with  cold  cream,  and  do  the  best  I  know 
how.  but  some  die.  Wkal  can  I  do,  or 
what  feed  is  lacking?  It.  P. 

This  protrusion  of  the  oviduct  is  not 
uncommon  in  heavy-laying  fowls,  and  in¬ 
dicates  some  weakness  of  the  organs  that 
is  hardly  curable.  The  protruding  mass 
may  he  cleaned  with  warm  water  and 
gently  returned,  when  possible.  The  fowl 
should  then  be  placed  by  herself  and 
lightly  fed  until  she  recovers  tone  of  the 
egg-producing  organs,  or  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  will  not  recover.  If  left  in 
the  flock,  other  fowls  are  apt  to  peck  at 
fhe  red,  protruding  mass  and  kill  the  ail¬ 
ing  bird,  ami  possibly  at  the  same  tinie 
acquire  a  cannibalistic,  appetite  that  will 
be  hard  to  control.  M,  B.  l>. 


I  SinKle  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

I  Oirteis  m,v  take  11  l'„r  Spring  deliver).  I'tlllty  stuck, 
20c  each.  SIIOIIOI.V  Utm-Wt'l.l  ItY  FARM,  Shnl.nl,,.  !•». 


FOR  SHE  HatohLing  EGG 

from  one.  two  nml  Uiree  ,vnu -old  single  f'ninh  While 
Leghorn  Ileus.  Blue  Rdihon  ,<  inner-  in  two  contests. 
Write  lor  price*.  We  guarantee  ns, intact  ion. 

Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Morlehc*.  I,.  I  ,  N  Y. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Sing  n  Comb  White  Leghorn  chieks  of  better  qual- 
ity'Ml  greatly  reitneeil  prices.  Bunking  orders  for 
March  201, li  mid  resl  of  season  Safe  uelivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  {irepairt.  Frank  Van  Wanner.  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


BABY  R,,l-ron  Leghorn*  end  Wyandoltes,  Mottled 
Ancona*,  I  rom  stock  of  lilgil  egg  breeding. 
LHILIvo  l.  B.  RANSOM  Geneva.  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  Ww*'" 

proven  win  tor  ogg  producers.  Our  chicks  I  i  \  0  a  nil  do 
so  at  a  profit.  Yarmonrl  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderlinro,  N  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHIX 

Flock  IicjhIcc!  I»v  mall  s  from  certified  |  tycrs.  Am  book¬ 
ing  01  dci  h.  T  loir  a  l.cichorn  Farm,  ICtc  li  lo  rd,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested,  Pedigree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  Sand  born  Stock,"  unbeata¬ 
ble  layers,  nnd  producers  of  strong,  livable  chix 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  hooking  orders  for 
Baby  c  hieks.  Catalog  «»n  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Moss. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN.  Slorr*  Contocl  1916. 101  8, 1020 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Conlnsl  10,6-18-20-2, 

Best  individual,  host  pen,  nnd  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  over  made  by  any  Inendor 
of  R.  1.  bedsit,  Sto  rrs  contest*  Average  tor  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  IK2  eggs  per  bird  All  Girds 
bred  nml  owned  by  us.  Pedigroed  roc  Levels,  eggs, 
chieks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS  R.  D.  2.  Groton  Mass 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

'  ibert  231  to  2*9  egg  si  rain.  Cockerels.  15.00  nml  18.00; 
Hatching  egg*.  110.00  per  100;  Baby  chick*.  $2,7.00  per  too. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  Iiaav.v-la.viiig200-egg  strain  ;  (rap-nested  stock. 
White  I  liarrlioea  lasted,  S5  lo  $10  micli 

DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Short  Falls,  H  II 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

March  hatched.  Average  weight,  fitj  lbs.  to 

8  Ihs  Average  L3ll  egg*.  Price.  86, 5  In  367.50  each. 

ALEXANDER  M.  KAHN.  Woodland  Park,  Babylon.  I  I  ,  N  Y 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Breeding,  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels  and  pullet* 
bred  from  host selectod  layers,  $3  lo  910«ncn.  A, so 
choice  exhibition  birds.  0,  R.  HONE.  Chcrr*  Valley .  N.Y 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  TonT'1, 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  oil  approval. 
SS  each.  CAIALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R  D  .  Gellysburo  Pa. 


5/-*  n  I  n  p  irv  q  Baby  CMcIcs,  20c  Slid  tip. 
•  L-1-  S\m  /.  IXCtUx. J  Knichlng  Kegs.  8c  and  mi 


Circular  free. 


'•  ALDJ  linU'lliug  Kggs.  Be  and  up 
1 VERXFR  BROS.,  Mt.  Marion.  K.  7 


Sf'  n  V  fJITfYC  Dark,  rich,  even  color  cock 
•  •  OX  -  A  •  aV  t j  SW  Cx  er«l*  from  heavy -lay 
lug  strain.  86.  V.  W.  SAI't.T,  Sl.  Alban*.  Vermont 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  Harold  Tompkins' lies,  Block.  Hon  liatched  and 
farm  raised  from  high  producing  female*  Inch  red. 
Correct  typo.  Hatisfiinliou  nriuoiiei  celnroed  $5,  #10  e«. 
V.  N.  CASLEB  -  Fort  Plain.  New  York 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  Mto.wk 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Eight-  Weuki-Old  Pullet*. 
Mating  and  Price  l  ist  Free. 

C  W  8  H.  J.  ECKHART  -  Sholiola,  Penn. 


1 IIBERT’S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Hose  and  Single  Comb,  $5  and  87  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  NY. 


Trapnested  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  231  289-egg  strain.  Cockerel*. *3  and  ft  Hatch¬ 

ing  egg*,  fin  pci  1IW.  St  y.M'UUOOk  I  kill,,  t.lirixlllp.  \.Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

I'nrl;'*  Hreil-tn-l,av  strain.  85  and  87  each 

I).  KVKKKTT  JUNKS  -  Hillsdale,  N .  Y. 


barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerils  Vnel0.  Tea'i 

birds;  farm  raised  Only  Itbck#  ou  tlnr  farm  for  thirty 
years.  $•»  each.  M.  B.  ROWE,  FredertoksbnrR,  VlrRlnia 


PADDPn  DAflfC  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Dri  rtrVCLF  tU/Ln  J  Lgg*.  800-egg #, rain.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  U*ore»u>»i>,  |l*l«n«r» 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vinulniid,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  S.  ItltA  l>I'1Mtl> 

ALLYN,  l  IB  Leonard  St..  Iteluiuut,  illuse. 


Thompson  Strain  Quality  Rocks 

I  offer  n  fnw  extra  nice  eorkerela  of  good  si/e  nnd 
vigor,  grown  on  free  range  Friend  tight  and  satis¬ 
faction  assured,  I  rviug  Covert. Ulan  Spoy,  N.Y . 


Dokko/I  Dnolrc  Choice  breeding  hem  and 
DdlltU  KULHN  April  liMldied  pn  I  lot*  83 
each  Bred  for  egg  production,  from  Farits'  l,,-*i  stuck. 

K  K.  liUKlIOII  -  Southport,  Conn. 


“AMERICAN  Doniiniciixoftt’' 

n,-,t  all  purpose  "  fowl.  Single  birds.  *3;  5  f  IS.SDi  to — 
$20.  Sali --fact ton  gimriintccd.  ,W.  M.  AUKINt,  twsspe.  VirRima 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  HIliJ  WHITE  LogbmTiN,  )I.  I.  liot.li  coimI)  -  White 

Wvimiloj ten.  I’i  iitu  riKht,  IIlUMTi  i*t*-d  (  utalotf  freo. 
RIVER0ALL  P0ULIRT  TARM  16b  iiVflfllllf,  N  J. 


Light  Brahma  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

r  $10  cadi.  Salisf.-iction  Gtiai anteeil. 

ror  dale  j.  a,  i.ang,  Mcivine.  i,  i .  n  y 


L  I  G  H  T*1  •xecptloiiullv  fine  yearling  liens 
an  A  um  «  e  and  one  Inrge  unrelated  Booster.  $25. 
t>  H  Ari  IV1  AN  ii.  x.  wki-iks  ChtiAiimmsi .  N.  X. 


CEDAinumsr.  N.  Y. 


iTERSEYiOLACKCSrlANTS 

A inanen’a  Premier  heavy  welcht  Fowl,  l  ust  mow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Vellou  skin.  Fron  aoseriptive 
f,atnh»4f  atnl  I'rii’e  T.Ut.  C  M  I'ACF  &  SONS,  But  199  Btlmar,  N.  J. 


I  1^1  1  C*  *  i  The  Bu|m‘i*-Iipd — enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

uMpons.  Erce  elivular  1^.  I*.  I  1*11  A  II*  Heliimr,  N.J. 


HOME 
?  MADE 
BROODER 


^  Paid 

Burns  10  days  without  attention 


UNITED 


THE  HENYARD 


Incubating  and  Brooding 

I  have  just  built  n  henhouse  20x30  ft., 
much  after  the  Cornell  plan;. 4  ft.  at  one 
end  for  grain,  etc.,  and  calculate  1  can 
keep  about  130  laying  hens.  I  have  also 
built  a  brooder  house,  SxlO  ft.,  double 
floor,  matched  siding.  two  windows,  and 
ventilator  between,  also  one  in  back  to 
D--C  ill  Summer.  Last  season  I  bought 

75* day-old  chicks.  I  have  no  good  place 
to  set  the  incubator,  either  in  the  family 
sitting-room  or  an  upstairs  room.  In  the 
sitting-room  it  would  he  about  7  ft.  from 
the  stove,  near  a  partition  wall,  and  in 
the  chamber  in  an  unheated  room,  or  one 
that  might  have  a  small  stove.  The  best 
we  can  do  with  it  the  heat  goes  too  low 
as  it  grows  toward  morning,  or,  if  we 
turn  the  light  up  to  guard  against  that, 
it  gets  too  hot.  I  tried  it  once  in  the 
collar,  but  it  is  so  large  T  could  not  get 
the  beat  up.  Are  there  self-regulating 
incubators  that  will  run  for  eight  hours 
without  attention?  L.  B.  M. 

Michigan. 

Any  first-class  incubator  is  self-regu- 
lating  and  gas-proof  if  kept  where  the 
changes  in  temperature  are  not  extreme. 
A  cellar  is  a  good  place,  because  the  tem¬ 
perature  there  is  equable,  but  incubators 
are  very  frequently  run  in  sitting  and 
din ine  rooms  used  by  the  family,  and  with 
success.  _  The  jarring  that  they  would 
receive  is  of  no  consequence.  Any  of 
the  high-grade  makes  should  give  no 
trouble  in  a  living-room  unless  placed 
where  they  would  get  the  direct  heat  from 
a  stove  in  which  a  constant  fire  was  not 
kept.  Au  tin  used  bedroom  should  be  a 
good  place  for  an  incubator,  for  there 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  quite  such  ex¬ 
treme  changes  of  temperature  as  might 
occur  in  a  living-room  with  a  stove  in  it. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  an  incu¬ 
bator  that  will  not  beat  up  in  a  cellar; 
that  is  usually  the  best  place  to  operate 
one.  Whether  you  could  use  a  eoal-bur- 
ing  brooder  stove  to  advantage  of  nor  de- 
P  nds  much  upon  the  number  of  chicks 
that  you  will  have  of  the  same  age  to  put 
t  gether.  Flocks  of  from  200  to  300  are 
best  kept  in  such  a  brooder-house  .vcu 
have  with  a  coal-burning  heater  of  the 
rO< brhi ok  size  .  Two  or  more  lamp-heated 
lmvers  might  be  placed  in  thi-  building 
for  smaller  flocks,  but  there  is  nothing 
*  '  o  i uni  In  the  coal-burning  stoves,  and. 
if  I  had  to  purchase  either  lamp  brooders 
or  a  stove,  J  should  nnhesitariugly  get 
the  latter. 

With  a  coal  heater  in  your  brooder- 
house.  partitions  might  be  used  to  divide 
small  flocks  of  different  ages,  but  it  is 
seldom  satisfactory  to  attempt  to  raise 
different  ages  together.  If  you  do  not 
wish  t<>  raise  more  than  75  to  100  chicks, 
however,  and  after  the  first  of  April.  I 
presume  that  a  large-sized  lamp-heated 
hover  in  your  brooder-house  would  an- 
s  er  your  purpose.  These  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  brooder  manufacturing 
houses,  ready  to  install  in  a  colony-house, 
with  tin*  lamp  compartment  outside.  Two 
are  often  used  in  the  same  house,  with 
wire  partitions  to  separate  the  flocks;  bat 
two  would  probably  cost  you  nearly  as 
much  as  one  stove,  and  I  should  much 
prefer  the  stove  if.  as  1  -aid.  I  could 
have  all  my  chicks  of  the  same  age. 

if.  B.  D. 


SPECIAL 

Poultry  Remedy 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hoar  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw 
and  hammer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  i  old 
hens  and  do  it  better.  The  materials,  i»«lud- 
ing  heater,  cost  $4.90. 

I  want,  ynu  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  mild  you  plane 
for  making  It,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
for  M. 75  ;  nil  poRtpaid.  Try  tlu>  Bruuder  out  and  If  you 
don't  nay  Hr  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  In  30  days  and  get  your  money  Imelt.  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  saint*  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  he  does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  inett.Tu 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

_  Illustrated  circular  free. 

L  PUTNAM 

iirnr^~'||g  Route  264-6,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


First,  remember  this  isn’t  a  food.  It’s  a  Remedy — and  when 
mixed  with  the  food  makes  that  food  medicinal.  It  has  never 
failed  to  help  poultry — tonic,  appetizer  and  stimulator — and  so 
sure  are  we  of  this  that  we  sell  it  to  you  with  an  absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Cartons,  20c,  30c,  60c;  pails,  $1.75  to 
$3.00;  bags,  $1.35,  $2.80,  $5.50,  $10. 

BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

We’ve  had  70  years’  experience  with  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
Sheep.  Naturally,  we  know  the  sort  of  medicine  they  need. 
Barker’s  Animal  Tonic  is  that  medicine — and  it  never  fails  to 
give  results;  it  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  asked  of  it.  A  big 
package  for  60  cents;  bags,  $1.00,  $2.50,  $3.75  and  $7.00:  pails, 
$1.50  and  $2.70. 

BARKER’S  NERVE  AND  BONE  LINIMENT 

Just  as  good  for  the  man  as  it  is  for  the  beast.  Never  be  with¬ 
out  a  bottle  in  the  house.  A  splendid  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  pa;ns  of  rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and  weak  joints, 
chafes,  galls,  wounds,  cuts,  etc.  Low  priced,  35  cents  a  bottle. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY 

This  is  one  of  the  Banker  stand-bys — a  fine  remedy  for  many, 
many  years.  Better  today  than  ever.  Price  30  cents. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  and  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and  Mein  Medicine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder,  in  car- 
(9*^  tons,  20c,  30c,  60c  and  $1.00;  in 

pails,  $2.00  and  $3.85. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks  I 


jj  That’s  what  you ’ll  get  with  a  Cham- 
I pion  Belle  City  Hatching  Outfit.  My 
FreeBook**HatchinKFacts”tens 
how— gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

^^95  140-Egg  Champion 

|  Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Hot- Water  Cop¬ 
per  Tank  —  Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester — Deep 
Nursery.  $7.95  buys  140-Chick 
Hot- Water  Double-Walled  Brooder  *  1 0™ 

Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

up  and  operating  you 
make  a  lag  Income.  You 
can  also  easily  share  in  my 

$1000  in  Goldj 

Without  cost  or  ohllga-^— ^ 
lion.  Save  timc-Ordcr 
Now— or  write  today  r^r—5 
for  my  Free  Book. 

•'Hatching Facta” 

It  tells  the  whole  ~*i* — 
story.- Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  _ 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis 


United  Profit  Sharing 
.  Coupons  in  every 
j  package. 


O  ver 
911.000 
Users 


FOREMOST 
Because  of  Merit 


If  ordered 


JBotH  ~T  *] 

Mraniita 

M«d*  oV 

California 

Redwood 

shipped  complete,  all  set  up  ready  to  use.  t, - - !| 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  valuo  on  the  market  today  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  the*  ad.  30  doyn  trial— tnorey  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  oracr  now,  don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  licit  catalog.  [2] 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Ocpt.  112  Uasinc,  Wis. 


„  _  .  -  together. 

II  Freight  Raid  cast  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water — copper  i 
u.nks  ilouhlt*  walls — dead  air  a 
rpneo  —  douhln  glase  doors  — £ 


Poor  Laying 

I  built  a  new  house  last  Fall.  20x22  ft.. 
*he  West  Virginia  type.  I  have  100  hens. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  I  think  T  am 

giving  them  the  host,  of  care  ami  . . ling 

them  plenty,  but  they  are  n<*t  laying  well. 
I  get  from  six  to  12  eggs  a  day.  1  feed 
three  times  a  day;  wheat  and  oafs  in 
morning,  and  bran,  meal,  and  middlings 
mash  at  doq»,  At  night  l  feed  all  the 
torn  they  will  eat.  up  clean.  I  have  a 
feed  hopper  with  a  dry  mash  by  them  all 
the  time.  I  keep  plenty  ..f  oyster  shells 
by  them,  and  all  the  cabbage  they  will 
75  day-old  chicks.  I  have  no  good  place 
eat;  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  o.  \v.  c. 

You  are  feeding  your  Auric  enough,  ap¬ 
parently,  but.  v>*u  are  not  giving  them  an 
egg-making  ration.  The  feeds  thar  you 
mention  are  all  good,  but  they  lark  ihe 
protein  found  in  meal  and  skhn-niilk,  and 
without  which  good  egg  production  iu  the 
Winter  cannot,  be  secured.  The  dry  mash 
that  you  are  using  may  contain  meat 
scrap,  hut  it  would  have  to  contain  a 
great  deal  to  balance  the  other  feeds  used. 
Try  ihe  following  method  of  feeding,  and 
I  ih'tik  that  you  will  find  your  egg  yield 
increasing  in  greater  degree  than  tin*  ad¬ 
vance  in  season  would  naturally  account 
for. 

Feed  y,mr  wheat  and  oats  in  litter  in 
the  morning,  giving  considerably  It ss  than 
the  fowls  would  eat  if  permitted,  perhaps 
three  to  four  quarts  to  ea<‘h  100  fowls. 
At  night  give  the  flock  all  the  whole  ecru 
i hat  it  will  eat.  Keep  the  following  mash 
dry  before  the  whole  flock  nil  Ihe  Fine: 
l’.qual  parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal,  wl  e*  » 
brail,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oat-,  fin  ! 
a  high  grade  of  beef  scrap.  If  you  lmv  ■ 
all  tl»e  skim-milk  that  the  low's  wiH 
drink,  you  may  reduce  the  proportion  *  ' 
meat  scrap  without  loss;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  essential  to  good  production.  As 
a  special  stimulant  to  production,  if  you 
feel  that  you  need  one.  a  moderate  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  above  mash  at  noon,  moistened 
with  skim-milk  or  water,  may  be  used. 
Do  not  use  this,  however,  until  your 
fowls  become  aeenstomed  to  the  elvtnge 
in  ration  by  eating  the  dry  uiash  for  a 
time.  Your  other  details  of  management 
are  good.  M.  B,  d. 


pi  I  BUCKEYE  v  Colony**  Brooders  are  foremost  be- 

|”j  cause  °f  merit.  They  have  revolutionized  chick 
raising.  Literally  they  make  three  chicks  grow 
w  where  one  grew  before,  reduce  the  labor  to  a  fourth 

and  cut  the  expenses  to  half.  These  brooders  have  entirely  removed 
the  great  mortality  that  made  brooding  so  hazardous.  Burn  coal,  oil  or  gas. 

Endorsed  Everywhere 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poultry  raisers  depend  on  Buckeye  “Colony"  Brooders 
as  a  result  of  experience.  Experiment  stations  endorse  them  unreservedly.  Your 
way  to  success  is  with  these  wonderful  brooders.  Sold  under  a  positive  money- 
back  guarantee  by  15,000  dealers. 

The  reasons  for  this  unquestioned  superiority  are-set  out  in  our  new  booklet,  "The 
Revolution  in  Chick  Raising,”  a  copy  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
chicken  raiser.  Write  for  it  today  and  place  your  chick  raising  on  the  securest  of 
foundations. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 

902  Euclid  Avenue,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


^  incubator  and  Brooder  IVBUpH 

'  yf&mwie  of  California  rj  f  a  Tfil 
FKEJGMT  1  q/*  Redwood.  1  aeobator  V  Boa  C? 

paid  f  covered  with  aa bento-  y  * 
E^tutihet  and  galvanised  iron,  -A 

Heckles  y  triple  walla,  nursery.  f-  "  •' 

copper  tanka  m  incubator  ami  S&Ez'  ''TTvtJkf*’ 
brooder.  30  d»y»'  trial— money  „ 

back  if  not  O.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  ** 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28  75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  6ox81 .  Racine, Wts. 


U  insures  bitr  yield  when  prices  orohfcbaftt. 
ft  lT.virn,  kin*  In-Tcilcn.-*.  Ho*ul  **.v 
Tr  ix^uiou  uriutt  jrottlotd  your  pull©  t*  iV  Pin. 

rrjgt  Allen’s  Guaranteed  Foods 

Wa  1  Jottway  will*  rue'-.,", irk.  Ur.nlln  kuw- 

-  ..1 — ■.!.  nCA’i  the  tone  to  start ’em 
y  tight.  Wnte  us.  today  > 

Allen  Milling  Co. ,  Dept.  0.  Niaga  raFalls.N.Y. 


Detroit  Incubator  $1 A45 

140-Ege  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has  I  W  __ 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-  re®  mm  __ 

nursery,  automatic  regulation  t  - _ _ 

thermometer  held  so  that  chirks 
cannot  break  It  when  hatihiop.  i  ~ .  ‘  if*  * 

Detroit  Brooders,  I  too.  DouMe  f  Hp.bj 

walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  fur  r:— — 
special  low  price  on  both  machines.  I 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Oept.  31  Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


if  America’s  Foremost 

yi  Poultry  Journal 

e;  months’  oc-  ~ 

r  O  TRIAL  CL<S* 

F-j)  For  ov«f  30  th#  !«**d*r  In  down  to-duto 
’  ^  pouliry  hglpfumftft*-  Ttltn  to  «*•!  jnoro 
how  t*>  Hatch,  fc*«d.  bo««^  ‘  bread  auco-tful If. 

lly,  40-IA0  piiunft,  «*nly^26p.  -Isuiyu  or  com,  for  5 
.  Fbll  y«^r  oult»crU«t*"n#  $l.0«L  *  •  »  ai  • 

access,  Bex  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Success  in  i  . b  ing  Uie  thick.-,  you  hatch 
depends  most  largely  on  iced  and  care 
in  liic  first  1U  days. 


For  Chicks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants 

proreii  its  tri  nOc.fel  merit  In  1SS1.  Since 
l  in- n  in-  u-  r...tebcd  auallU'.  Quality. 
UUALITY. — licet.  I'-tS  uf  cost.  Only  best, 
cereals,  animal  fcc.l,  etc. :  co  seconds. 
Wholesome  us  your  own  fuud. 

F.  F.  C.  Chick  Manna  Is  not  the  cheap¬ 
est  fc-i-d;  It  can't  ho.  But  it  will  sara 
the  chicks.  At  dealers  or  write  us.  Satis- 
(action  or  money  hack. 

F.  P.  CASS  EL'S  SON 
Box  13  Lansdate,  Pa. 


Aftf’*1’  '  t  tnoreesg-.  i  vget.  -  thicks; 

heavier  luv. V  i- -  -c  :t  bone. 

MANN'S  EBON  EC  UTTER 

cuts  List,  eis\.  J'  cr  clogs. 

10  Osyi’  Free  Trial.  No  ■  Book  tree. 

kk'F.W.MSNN  CO..  Boi  IS  MiLFCRO,  MASS.  ■■ 


First  <Tu««  Neeoml  •  II  mill 
rr-c  '  Firs:  Ciuca.  Itiuter  Tnlv*. 

ICnel.it-  and  other  fruit  and 
I  veg*'t«bte  i oit:l..iurHs.  All  our 

1  container-  are  In  as  good  as 

'fstSlr  1  uu'v  condition  and  irmly  for 
Instant  tiar 

Let  us  quote  you — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  ^ ^  l  -303  Johnson  Avenne,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 


Kill*  Ur*,  mltM.  bedbnjrs,  ate.,  ftffwtii  y  l *  trv.  Spray  or 
p«ir.t  on  roo»L»  ©U:*  G**A:i  body  ON  cl  ■'-kt  v.  too.  WofU» 
while  thay  xiaap-  No  duMtl&if.  ilivvd’-y  v»*  -»  4  '<r  bftiiulLn^. 

S«vca  l*»t  of  HQp)paMka4woric.  Alnii-^itou  v  handling 

|ve  I'uultxy  SupplkiK  Wri'o  Wlwu^u  ts  tmu  «  REE 

CEO.  H.  LCu  CO.,  Dept*  F- 50  %  NEBft, 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

— - -  mnii — rnr^ 


run  j 


The  Henyard 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.'’  C.  H.  MILLS. 


□t  Tho  well-known  name, 
3  CLO0C-TO-MATUKC,  i* 

a  guarantee  of  •  safe, 
eubotor  without  a  fad  or  frill, 
dependable;  warm  water  heat, 
go  glass  top.  Send  for  circn- 


they  would  die.  sometimes  almost  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  Droppings  of  yellowish  color 
and  watery.  Dissection  shows  a  greatly 
enlarged  liver,  with  whitish  spots,  and 
intestines  with  red  streaks  throughout. 
They  were  fed  on  bread  soaked  ill  milk 
three  or  four  weeks,  supplemented  with 
commercial  chick  feed.  After  that  line 
cracked  corn.  They  have  hud  free  range 
since  two  weeks  old,  Have  lost  better 
thau  50  per  cent  of  all  hatched.  Is  this 
the  disease  known  ns  blackhead?  Is  car¬ 
bide  waste  poisonous  if  eaten  by  fowls? 

Smyrna,  N.  Y.  c\  a.  i„ 

Yes.  this  is  hlackheaad.  and.  as  you 
doubtless  know,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it, 
unless  the  use  of  ipecac,  described  on 
page  SOS  of  the  July  0,  1021,  issue  of 
The  11.  N.-Y.,  proves  to  he  the  wished* 
for  means  of  combatting  it. 

Carbide  waste  is  ordinary  lime,  with 
the  impurities  of  its  combination  with 
carbon  added.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  positively  poisonous  to  fowls  or  not. 
In  its  fresh  state  it  is  said  to  he  injuri¬ 
ous  to  land,  hut  it  may  be  used  as  lime 
after  weathering.  The  probabilities  are 
that,  it  at  least  is  not  a  very  wholesome 
food  for  poultry,  and  I  should  prefer  not 
to  give  them  access  to  it  until  1  bad  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  its  effects. 

M.  b.  n. 


Limberneck 

1  have  about  100  bens,  mostly  White 
Leghorns.  They  are  nice,  healthy-lookiii" 
liens.  They  will  be  apparently  well  one 
day.  and  by  the  next  day  one  or  two  of 
them  will  just  sling  their  heads,  so  it 
seems,  as  though  their  heads  turn  around 
on  the  back  of  their  necks,  and  they  will 
just  turn  over  on  their  hacks.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  dry  mash  and  a  wet  mash  once 
a  day.  made  of  cooked  potatoes,  thickened 
with  ground  oats  and  barley,  buttermilk 
and  plenty  of  charcoal  and  oyster  shells, 
and  other  grit.  Some  of  them  live  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  die.  a.  c.  g. 

He  careful  to  see  that  no  spoiled  food  of 
any  kind  is  being  fed  to  these  fowls  or 
poisonous  material  of  any  kind  is  left 
within  their  reach.  When  one  shows  the 
symptoms  that  you  mention,  give  her  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  to  act  as  a  prompt  physic. 
It  is  possible  that  intestinal  worms  are 
present  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  trouble,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  ldan  to  administer  a  teaspoouful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  with  the  castor  oil 
in  ■ a  case  or  two.  and  watch  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  worms  in  the  droppings. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for-early  chicks.  Sam* 
Lord  quality -Same  Lord  prices. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forist  St..  Mtlhutn.  Mass. 


Strong,  hearty  Baby  Chicks  from 


heavy-laying  strains  of  pure-bred 
utility  Btock.  Six  money -making  breeds. 
We  pack  carefully,  prepay  parcel  post  and 

Guarantee  full  count  of  live  chick* 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
The  Stockton  Hatchery  Bo«  L  Stockton,  W.J. 


The  “ORCHARDS" 

Single  Corfib  Rhode  Island  Reds 


A  Neat  for  Each  Egg 


"  rile  lot  price,  >n4  catol.eue.  L jjgWjBBBFg >; 

Send  25c  for  2-doxen  (ample — 
postpaid, 

U.  S.  Pulp  Product*  Corporation,  Nn  wark,  N.  Y. 


From  well  matured  yearling  hens  And  pnlleti, 
united  to  vigorous  pedigreed  cockerels;  dame 
records  up  to  ‘278  eggs, 

SJ. 00  per  15.  314. OD  per  hundred.  915  »*r  tire  hundred, 

A.  C.  MELIEN,  Manager,  Peultry  Dept.,  SeiithHaHley,  Maas. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


THE  EGG  PRODUCERS— THE  BUSINESS  HENS 

Our  It  reeding  Stock  Is  Oltlclully  fortified  and 
Registered.  The  best,  kind  of  u  guurnntee. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 
By  giving  your  stock  greater  egg-laying  qual¬ 
ities,  This  can  be  ilouc  by  Infusing  into  your 
line  n  new  blood  strain  <if  Certified  Stock  Mate 
your  own  best  liens  with 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS 

Officially  Certified.  Beglstered  and  Bunded. 
This  certification  guarantees  that  these  great 
males  have  reached  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  size,  shape,  type,  and  vigor.  They  have, 
themselves.  Iieen  bred  Prom  certified  heavy  pro 
duoers  of  large,  chalk  white  eggs  that  command 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market-  quo¬ 
tations. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

( lljoicc  Breeding  Hens,  Mated  Fens.  500  Ex¬ 
cellent  I  .a. 'iiig  Pullets  for  Sale, 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants, 
located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  Free 
rauge.  No  fences, 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Price  Ltat  Prepaid  to  You.  Furcbred  Stock 
too  50  25 

Wh.  *  Pr.  L.flh.rn.,.  SIS  00  0  S.00  04.28 

Putt  A  01.  Leghorn..  ..  10.00  0.00  4.00 

Ancona*  A  Mlntrcaa.,,.  17.00  0.00  4-75 

SC  A  RC  Kada .  17  00  0.00  4.70 

■arrad  Rocks .  17.00  0.00  4.70 

Butt*  Wh.  Rocks  .  ...  10.00  0.00  0.00 

Wh.  0  S.  L.  Wyandslloa  10.00  10.00  9.20 

Buff  Orplngl.n .  10.00  10.00  0.20 

Brahma* .  21.00  11.00  0.00 

Mart  the  season  right,  wiih  chicks  that  can  be 
depended  upon  ti/  produce  profitable  heavy  ogg  pro¬ 
ducing  hens.  Farm  at  Hudson,  O,  Mail  orders  to 
J.  KKKJII,  anti.  Kb  at  Ntith  At.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns,  con¬ 
sisting  of  38  pullets  and  one  rooster.  M\ 
pullets  have  been  sick,  first  one  and  then 
another.  They  lie  on  the  floor,  do  not 
have  any  use  of  their  legs.  If  l  g<.  near 
them,  they  walk  away  as  though  both  legs 
were  broken:  cannot  get  upon  the  roosts 
After  two  or  three  days  their  combs  get 
dark;  do  not  refuse  to  eat  when  fed  so 
they  cau  get  it.  I  started  giving  them 
easlop  oil.  hut  does  not  seem  to  do  much 
good.  None  has  died.  I  feed  1 1  *  qfs. 
of  scratch  grain  in  the  morning,  about 
six  o’clock,  nnd  turn  on  the  light ;  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  and  I  take  one  mangel, 
cut  it,  and  stick  it  on  a  nail,  so  they  cau 
eat  all  of  it.  Oyster-shell  grit  and  char¬ 
coal  in  front  of  them,  and  dry  tnnsh  at 
all  times.  I  feed  Alfalfa  hay  each  day. 
These  liens  are  laying  from  1<J  to  20  eggs 
per  day.  I  thought  they  had  the  roup, 
so  I  sent  for  some  medicine,  which  is  a 
powder  of  a  hrownish  color,  to  mix  with 
drinking  water,  one  tablespoonful  to  one 
quart  of  water.  It  turns  the  water  red 
when  mixed.  I  tried  this,  but  do  not  get 
results.  •  F.  J.  M. 

Xew  York. 

This  trouble  is  called  leg  weakness,  for 
lack  of  an>  definite  knowledge  as  to  its 
nature.  I  know  of  no  preventive  or  cure. 
Fowls  afflicted  with  milder  forms  of  it 
frequently  recover,  while  in  other  cases 
they  die  within  a  few  days.  As  you  ha\e 
lost  no  pullets.  I  judge  that  vouc  flock 
is  not  afflicted  with  a  severe  form  of  the 
disease.  Place  the  affected  fowls  by  them 
selves  and  feed  them  by  hand,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  until  tlHjy  recover  or  die.  TJip 
physio  that  you  gave  them  was  good  treat¬ 
ment.  but.  if  it  failed.  I  can  recommend 
no  better.  M.  B.  D. 


Garbage  for  Laying  Hens 

Is  garbage  containing  a  liberal  quantity 
of  meat,  bread,  table  scraps,  and  some 
green  stuff  sufficient  for  laying  hens? 
Have  plenty  of  oats  I  could  feed  extra  if 
you  think  best.  Would  have  to  buy  other 
grains.  Floor  of  henhouse  is  of  cement, 
and  the  garbage  gets  scratched  out  of 
dishes,  and  makes  it  rather  damp.  How 
can  I  avoid  this?  Hens  are.  beginning  to 
lav.  but  have  dropped  off  in  production 
some.  Would  like  to  know  what  to  do  to 
start  them  laying  again.  T  have  about 
75  of  a  mixed  breed.  b.  w.  s?. 

Yew  York. 

Garbage  varies  so  in  its  components 
that  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how 
near  to  a  balanced  ration  it  makes  in 
itself.  I  should  expect,  however,  that 
some  whole  grain  would  need  to  be  fed 
with  it.  and  oats  are  good  for  laying  liens 
in  tin-  quantity  in  Which  1 1 1 e \  will  be 
eaten.  Corn  and  wheat  are  better.  In 
feeding  garbage,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  cure  should  be  taken  that  musty 
or  spoiled  bits  are  not  included.  Serious 
disorders  might  easily  be  induced  by  feed¬ 
ing  tainted  meat  or  other  scraps. 

[f  Uip  dishes  containing  the  garbage 
are  covered  by  wide  mesh  poultry  netting, 
or  by  a  rack  made  of  slats  about  2  in 
apart,  the  contents  canuot  be  scratched 
out.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
creased  egg  production  in  your  flock,  and 
so  canuot  offer  a  remedy.  m.b.  n. 


BigWueBaby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buv — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar- 
antttd!  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  mod  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


EGGS  ARB  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Egga  Then  T 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  to  February  end  you  will 
have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog.  . 


BYCHICKS 


Box  40  Rohraratown.Ptt. 


You  t*k*  no  rlakln  bn, Inn  "Continental'  Vbicke- 
auarantaW  In  guidity.  br,*d.,»f«  rtslivorv  ever,, 
thnut.  Rlir  husky,  chicks  thnt  grow  faater— In, 
canter  All  hrasdn:  200  tn!U)0  nftff  strains.  Shipped 
anywhere,  ovcindil.  Rend  fne  catalog  and  prices. 
Ceotlneetel  Hetcherie*.  Bek  122  rarlnatleld.  Q. 


BUYING  ^CHTH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years  S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Breeder.  Free  farm 
range.  Three  consecutive  years  Cornell  Fortifica¬ 
tion.  Otu-  pen  finished  second  in  N.  V,  Stall  l.ny 
ing  Contest  for  first  year.  Five  of  pen  have  "ffieinl 
rtx'oi ils  of  202-2 1 4-22 1 -223-23M  eggs.  B»hv  Chicks. 
Hatching  F.ggs.  (  iron  aron  requn-t.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H.  F  HENDRICKSON.  Bridteltaniplon.  Lena  Island.  New  York 


n  e  n  V  /«>  |_|  I  V  Quantities  of  Quality  chick* 
Ej  rt D  ■  1  a  fur  delivery  each  week  afte* 

March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
'.Hi  percent,  live  delivery  gilftrnnteed.  Wiite  for  price 
Met.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spsnesr,  Ohio 


F0RSALE-50  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

at  4  1  HMi'h  from  strain  of  over  4J(K»  ejfgv  i  nt'li,  Address 
JAMES  SO  DON  Knt«nt6nnf  K.  J.  K,>.  0.  I  Hot  «M» 


Bowel  Trouble  in  Chicks 

I  had  a  small  flock  of  White  Wyan- 
ehieks;  several  of  them  started  to  be 
pasted  up  and  die.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  watery  substance  come 
from  the  mouth.  These  chicks  had  plenty 
of  sour  milk  (in  fact,  only  sour  milk  the 
first  week)  and  grit,  were  not  fed  until 
after  48  hours,  then  were  given  a  com¬ 
mercial  scratch  feed,  and  the  Cornell 
mask  I  had  a  flock  about  the  same  size, 
about  two  weeks  older,  cured  for  the  same 
way,  and  lost  only  two;  one  drowued 
and  one  died  within  the  first  couple  of 
days.  The  first  ones  showed  no  signs  of 
bowel  trouble.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  and  is  there  any 
remedv?  0.  T. 


FR  Y’S  PURE  BRED  POUL  TR  Y 

All  lending  Breeds.  Send  2c  Stamp  for  circular  nnd 
Prize  list.  SAMUEL  T.  FRY,  Eliiabelhlawn,  ft,  Box  I 


ROSE  COMB  REDSKW 

let*,  ten  cockerel*,  in  splendid  condition  for  thl*  spring', 
bt  ending  pens.  J.  C.  TiMIIIIOIT,  It.iiigoMarj,  Haw  T.rh 


Turkeys.  Geese,  Docks. Guinea".  Flentam* 
Ij  Here*,  Pigeons.  bog,.  lla by  Chirks,  Stork 
Cutxlog.  IMuiieer  limn,  Telford,  Pa. 


America’s  Leading’  MarketFowl 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Ia*r 
extremely  large  eggd.  Splendid  w  inter  layers;  make 
the  finest  market  fowl  when  dressed. 

Light  Brahmas 

Very  large,  splendidly  marked,  \YOuderlul  yellow  skin. 
Make  hue  routing  chicken*,  Irig  money  maker*. 

For  sturdiest  day-old  duck*,  both  breed* 

25ehiclt*$15  50  chick  a  $27  100  chicka$S0 

Goodflox  Chix  sre  all  free  ranged  on  our  farms.  Our 
breeding  stock  i*  all  fully  matured  before  weataTT  uiinr 
egg*  for  batching.  Weiell  both  hatching  egg*  *ad 
chick*  but  by  buying  chick*  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chicken*.  Deliveries  begin  February  14th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a*  long  as  aupply  hold*  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or, 
to  avoid  *'Wav,  order  from  ad.  Grtodflox  Poultry 
1  arum,  W.lrr  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  /. 


Light  Bi  Abiuaa— Cockerels.  *5  ;  Pullets,  March 
hutch.  *3.70 ;  Inter  belch.  *3.  No  eggs  or  chick, 
this  season.  HUGH  H.  HARTMAN,  Cheiterlewn,  Maryland 


Hummer’s  FAMOUS  BABY  CHICKS  Anil  get  our 

prices  with  special  offer.  E.  *.  HUMMER  1  CO  .  Franckl.wn.  R.  J 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

E.  B.  Thompson's  Kinglets,  direct.  Ver.r  fine.  *S  upward. 

NELSON  VARNEY  Mamlagt**  Siatloo,  n.w  T.rh 


We  are  now  booktngorder,  fur  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nine  leadline  varieties.  Satisfaction 
anil  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free 

lOSEiawe  rauLiti  mum  a  HsrcHtat.  autvin,.  r. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


33  LIGHT  BRAHMA  PuUets 


Bntdors  and  Hatching  Egga  qu«flf;  and  chickens 

Good  While  Leghorn  h*ii9,  •1'35  par  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  e*fa  arrival  guaranteed  C'ntaloe  Free. 

H.  A.  NOCDFR  .  Sellersvlll®,  Pi*. 


Half  now  laying;  balance  later  batch.  *35  get, 
them;  crates  included, 

S.  MISHALART  Bex  102  Gratteea,  Viromia 


Tho  dijmbifal  troubles  which  cause  this 
‘‘pasting''  may  be  flue  to  many  different 
causes,  the  most  serious  being  bacillary 
white  diarrlnca.  If  your  other  chicks  were 
from  the  same  source  and  had  not  shown 
this  trouble,  however,  it  is  not  likely  thar 
you  had  true  white  diarrho-a  to  contend 
with.  Digestive  troubles  of  any  kind  may 
cause  the  diarrhoea  and  are  to  be  corrected 
by  correcting  the  conditions,  whatev*  r  they 
may  be,  that  cause  them.  Tile  feeding  of 
sour  milk  from  the  start  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  prevent  ion  of  bowel  troubles,  and 
the  use  of  hard  cracked  grains  only  for 
the  first  few  weeks  is  also  desirable,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  This  does  not  preclude  the  feeding 
of  tender  green  stuff,  which  should  be 
given  liberally,  but  cuts  out  the  mashes 
usually  given  until  the  chicks  are  past  the 
age  of  greatest  danger  from  bowel 
troubles.  Finely  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat,  oatmeal  or  pinhead  oats,  with 
green  stuff  and  milk  furnish  all  needed 
nutriment,  and  their  feeding  is  not  as 
likely  to  be  followed  by  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  as  is  that  of  mashes,  even  dry 
mashes.  M.  B.  d. 


XL*  AN  D  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENI.  OUCKI,  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
riGEONS.  NAMES.  CAVIES  *n<  0001.  Stork  SI. 25  ami  up 

Write  for  my  Ulus,  anil  I>e*c  Catalog—  it'a  free. 
C0WIN  SOU0CR  -  0ELLERSVH.LI,  ca. 


Iluaky,  livable  rhupe.  Egg  mai'hlne,. 
From  liiKb-laTOig,  pure-brrfi  stock  UK*v 
Sftfe  delivery  gimranteml.  W  L€(NI«N(.  ». 

i.  a cot,  a.  r.  aoexa,  w.  wixaoama.  xecaaxa. 

Illustrated  circular  free. 

GALEN  FARMS 

0al  100  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

e-af  •  |  Wt  ANDOTTKS,  REDS,  wv  1  l 

Chicks  m  Indian  Duckl 

MNNF.K 

ALDMAM  POULTRY  F*RM  I.  14  Rheenii 


S.  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  P.  Leister  -  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


|u rebred  Mammoth  llronxe  Turkey  »  Sxtigfaction 
guar.  Enclose  Btftmp.  I.  a  WHEELER,  *.  . . .  T. 


»ld  Back  E.lant  ltronr.r  TurLf).  llrecderx  from  51 
lb.  stock.  THOMAS  HEIlT.IOhlltonvlUe,  Plymoulh,  Meta 


Kggx  ami  Drakes 

Price  List  Frke. 

HARDEE'S  PEKIHS.Idie.H.T. 


ARDEE'S 

I  ERFECT 
EK1N 


Brcd-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Fed  ell  Itiu-ks  ntsiorr, Txm  yuan.  C"itiell  Certified  bn-ed- 
I  lilt  occkerels.  Hatching  egg,  end  d*y-<dd  cliicks.  L’lr- 

<‘Ul*i'.  Kent  I’nnltry  Farm.  Cnrenuv  la,  Blew  Vwrk 


DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
•  TURKEYS  HARES B DOGS 
H.H  FREED,  teller*,  f  a 


Reduced  Price*  on  Chickins 

Hutchinir  eggs.  Catalog  fiee. 


_  [)  _  J  T lirLau0  r»*OH»  IM/t*  w.imintf  stock. 
II  mOu  I  Of  K6  |5  T  o  tn  M  *10  and  F<  e  n  s  $h 

wu/li  It  H.  SAXTON,  Vr  nice  lets  ter,  San  York 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

nera.  Stock  for  axle.  B.  H.  »MiHlSii 


BIG,  STURDY  O  IX  I  CK  S 

We  are  aure  of  our  chu.-ka  because  we  know  nil  about  our 
Hieeiliug  Stuck.  Kinglet  Kocka.  Martiu'a  Wyandotte,, 
Otialiry  S.  C.  Rads,  Eglantine  Leghorns,  1005«  I>elivurv. 
Catalogue  Free,  sushi  SIDE  POULTHT  F*HM,  toppei  Hill,  n,*|. 


for  SALE  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  pci*e-wiuuit|g  HUark  "  Gohlhauk  "  Strain.  Large 
frame  nud  (tone,  Ilht  lilt  OIIL' It  It  I. If.  Iir*|t*r,  VlrglnU 


DD/INYC  TT/-K  HJI  Q  at  »l«.  fl-'.so  and 
□  lfUllX.il  I  V/nflO»t6eael,. Toulouse 
Ueeso  at  04lto  01  ench  UUIhe  line,  hig,  huak.v  fellows. 

KOCK  CLIFF  FARM  UrogueviUe,  P». 


'OR  HAl.E — tiornell  Alertlfied  Elockerel*.  VI  yekotf 
Hlrnln.  *1.50  each.  A.  0.  ANUEKICUU.Kom*,  N.  V. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wilt!  Turkey*,  Pheeaanla, Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

tor  atorktntf  ourpo***, 

Fancy  PheiUAtita.  Peafowl.  4'iaiiea.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornameutnl  DuckH  And  (Teeae,  Benrs,  Foxes.  H»c- 
coon.  Squirrala,  end  ell  kinds  of  birds  nud  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKFNSF.N.  Naiuralisl,  Dept.  10,  Vardlej,  Pa 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  ANO  BARREO  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
lt.\  ItV  CHICKS  »iul  HATCH  IMG  KGGS 
NKW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Stolen  Island,  N.Y 


4  Pullits  and  1  Cockarsl— Whit*  Plymouth  Rocks 

*-»•  The  same  stock  that  took  tlie  lllue  Uilihun  at  New¬ 
burgh  thia  year.  A.  LEX.  If.  Af  A  JVM  Hhintbech,  N  V, 


HIT  I  OH  PIN  (ETON 

M  L.  T  AVLOR 


II  VI'dllNi;  EGEJB. 

E  vcTourvii  i.*,  1*a 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

Can  you  tell  me  whot  ailed  my  young 
turkeys,  aud  what  to  do  for  them?  They 
lie  tolled  well  and  grew  finely  until  they 
were  about  four  weeks  old,  at  which  time 
they  began  to  die  off  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  iwo  at  a  time.  First  they  would  stand 
aud  sleep  with  wings  droopiiig.  Soon 


S.  C.  W.  LEG.  HATCH.  EGGS 

From  vigorous,  productive  strain.  Hauge  bred. 
•  to  hundred.  Visitors  alwa.va  welcome 

AMAKASIN  FARM  H.  Broadway,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


ForSal«-10JerseyBlackGianl  Cockerels 

Mercy  and  Melon. y  strain,  (lot  *snt  4  at  *>&.  First 
check  tnkrx  them.  This  «dv.  will  appear  onlv  once. 

0.  L.  S1EVFNS  South  SI.  Needham.  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Hird-Wolf  strain,  sired  by  sou  of  1st  prize  Madison 
Hqunr. Garden.  Big  boned;  well  marked.  Toms.  2.0 
lbs  ;  Flena,  12-17  lbs.  Mix  EUfSItTH  T*TE.  l»r»p«r,  TlrglaU 


BhODXFIELD  FARM!  H  <1.  Vthlts  I.»rh»ru«.  I  'nckerels— Eggs. 

200  egg  dam*.  Large,  full  ol  |H*p,  High  producing, 
•rap  nested.  Saliafaction  guaranteed.  MaretUn,, H  t  Haul,  4 


Five  fa'ading  varieties  Live  De- 
I  liver-v  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free 
RELIABLE  WaTCHERT, B*l*. M,Afitt>rvillc  *,. 


CHICKS 


r __  liHteiveWrr  €  OU  li  I!  I{  F,  ItH, 

rOi  ualO  ffOUl  r(r«nU«>R.  «iob,  «»*•  pxnliaitfM, 
What  have  you!  r  J.  Al.f.KN,  IC4  f*»*k  ***.,  l.jndbnfBt, N.  J, 
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Instantly  generates 
a  hot,  blue  flame 
without  priming' 
or  pre-heating. 


The  Henyard 


HILLPOT  a 


u  gx 


Causes  of  Paralysis 

I  have  noticed  numerous  inquiries  (lat¬ 
est  on  page  1315)  in  regard  to  paralysis 
in  hens  and  animals,  and  always  answer 
stated  cause  unknown  It  is  established 
that  moldy  corn  will  produce  paralysis, 
but  germ  is  not  discovered  as  yet.  Corn 
kept  in  damp  cellars  where  there  is  no 
circulation  of  air  or  in  any  place  where 
there  is  no  circulation  of  air  will  ferment, 
and  when  fed  under  this  condition  to 
chickens,  pigeons  or  any  animal  will  pro¬ 
duce  paralysis  in  10  days,  and  small  r  in¬ 
testines  will  also  show  paiolysis  as  well 
as  central  nervous  system,  and  same  food 
exposed  to  heat,  sunligl  t  or  brisk  winds 
can  be  fed  with  impunity.  Cultures  from 
food  will  show  proteus  baceillus  and  also 
unknown  bacillus,  and,  grow  better  at 
room  temperature — either  aerobic  or  an¬ 
aerobic,  and  experiments  are  better  ob¬ 
tain, -d  under  same  conditions  as  here 
food  and  animals  are  kent  than  in  labor¬ 
atory  where  there  is  circulation  of  air, 
sunlight,  and  heat. 

Cornhread.  cracked  and  flaked  corn, 
kept  under  same  conditions,  and  when  fed 
to  animals,  i  e..  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  dogs 
and  cats,  will  produce  paralysis.  This 
food  is  kept  iu  places  where  bread  will 
show  mold,  hut  it  is  not  noticed  in  corn 
ami  is  not  thought  of  as  a  factor.  To 
stamp  out  the.  paralysis  or  the  cause  of  it, 
a  slight  heating  of  the  food  is  all  that  is 
required.  L.  P.  A.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Colds  or  Roup? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  five-months-old  pullets?  They 
keep  their  mouths  »eu  and  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  breathing,  making  a  noise 
resembling  that  of  snoring,  and  a  slight 
odor  from  the  head.  By  pressing  the 
windpipe  with  the  lingers  it  forces  out 
a  yellow,  cheesy  substance,  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  cough.  The  eyes  are  bright  and 
no  discharge  from  the  head  as  yet.  They 
seem  to  lose  appetite.  J.  f.  w. 

Clyde.  N.  Y. 

These  pullets  are  suffering  from  either 
very  hard  colds  or  roup.  Iu  either  case 
they  should  he  removed  from  the  flock 
ami  kept  by  themselves  until  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  what  they  have  is  or  is 
not  a  disease  of  serious  nature.  If  they 
have  only  hard  colds,  as  pullets  at  this 
time  of  the  year  easily  may,  they  will 
recover  in  a  short  time  an  1  be  none  the 
Worse  for  the  trouble,  blit  if  they  have 
true  ruup  they  will  undoubtedly  grow 
gradually  worse,  or  at  least  remain  in 
their  present  condition  and  will  show 
evidences  of  disease  that  will  make  their 
keeping  not  worth  while.  Keep  them  in 
clean,  dry  quarters  under  good  conditions 
until  you  know  whether  to  return  them 
to  the  flock  or  kill  and  bury  them,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  the  flock  is  not 
exposed  to  cold  rains  and  drafts  upon 
their  perches  at  night.  Don't  shut  them 
up  without  ventilation,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  don’t  expose  t  era  to  conditions 
that  would  certainly  give  you  a  hard  cold 
if  you  yourself  had  to  endure  them.  I  do 
not  recommend  any  medicinal  treatment, 
for  colds  or  roup  because  I  know  ,,f  none 
w.o  th  while.  it.  It.  n. 

Semi-solid  Buttermilk;  Breeding  Pens 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  feeding  laying 
pullets  (Leghorns)  with  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk?  If  so,  how  and  how  much  to 
give  them?  2.  At  what  time  should  the 
pullets  have  roosters  with  them  in  the 
same  pen  in  order  to  use  the  eggs  for 

hatching  in  March?  r.  it. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  an  excellent 
high  protein  food  for  laying  liens  and 
pullets,  and  may  be  given  as  a  drink  by 
diluting  it  with  about  seven  parts  of 
water,  by  weight,  or  fed  solid.  Some 
poultrymen  throw  the  semi-solid  mass 
against  the  wall  of  the  poultry-house  and 
let  the  fowls  eat  it  from  there.  After 
they  become  accustomed  to  if  the  liens 
may  be  given  all  of  tin*  diluted  butter¬ 
milk  that  they  will  drink,  or  ail  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  the  solid  product.  Make 
all  changes  iu  the  ration  of  a  flock  of 
laying  pullets  gradually,  however,  or  you 
may  induce  molting  and  decreased  egg 
production. 

2.  1  should  introduce  males  into  the 

breeding  pens  a  month  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  eggs  are  to  be  saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Two 
weeks  would  be  sufficient  in  warm 
weather.  M,  u.  u. 

Shipping  Eggs  and  Poultry 

I  keep  a  flock  of  100  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  I  am  selling  at  the  corner  store 
for  an  average  through  December  of  05 
cents.  How  does  that  compare  with  eggs 
shipped  to  New  York  commission  bouses? 
What  other  size  egg  crates  can  be  used 
besides  30-doaen  crates?  Can  smaller 
crates  be  used  m  ship  eggs  to  city? 
What  do  the  breeders  of  Leghorns  do 
with  the  broilers?  It  is  also  hard  to  got 
rid  of  the  hens  when  1  want  to  sell  them 
in  the  Fall  to  make  room  for  the  pullets. 
I  have  to  sell  them  in  September,  or  be¬ 
fore.  or  1  could  not  sell  them  at  all. 
None  of  the  local  buyers  care  to  buy 
them.  How  do  the  large  breeders  dis¬ 
pose  of  theirs?  Could  we  do  any  better 
by  shipping  to  a  commission  man,  either 


alive  or  dressed?  When  shipping  dressed 
poultry  200  or  300  miles  in  Fall  and 
Winter  months,  do  they  have  to  be  packed 
in  ice?  G.  c. 

New  York.  » 

The  price  received  for  white  eggs  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  grade  and  the  honesty 
of  the  commission  house  to  which  they 
are  consigned.  No  oue  can  lell  of  course 
what  you  would  have  received.  Eggs  may 
be  shipped  in  half  cases,  or  in  any  other 
size  desired.  There  are  no  regulations 
as  to  sizes.  It  is  better  to  ship  them  in 
the  standard  cases  for  convenience  of 
handling. 

Leghorn  broilers  sell  readily  at  weights 
of  from  1  H  to  2  lbs.,  and  if  got  upon  the 
market  before  July  usually  bring  good 
prices.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  have 
any  trouble  in  disposing  of  yours  to  com¬ 
mission  houses  or  others  handling  poul¬ 
try.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  shipped 
alive.  Dressed  poultry  should  he  packed 
in  ice,  even  iu  cold  weather,  for  no  one 
knows  how  warm  a  place  they  may  be 
kept  in  before  delivery.  M.  b.  d. 

Tuberculosis  of  Liver 

I  am  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my 
pullets;  do  not.  look  sick,  but  on  an 
average  three  to  four  die  in  a  week.  I 
am  feeding  10  quarts  each  of  cracked, 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  to  100  hens  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  also  dry  mash  in 
hoppers  before  them  all  the  time.  At 
noon  they  get  six  quarts  of  the  same  dry 
mash  mixed  in  semi-solid  buttermilk. 
Examination  shows  that  the  liver  is  en¬ 
larged.  ulcerated  and  congested. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  p.  E. 

This  “liver  trouble?  is  tuberculosis  of 
the  liver,  and  there  are  probably  other 
organs  affected  also.  Heavy  feeding,  too. 
conduces  to  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
to  disturbances  ill  the  other  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  some  .of  which  are  fatal  and  none 
of  which  are  recognized  long  before  death. 
Lighter  feeding,  greater  liberty  on  range 
and  general  care  that  will  promote  phy¬ 
sical  vigor  rather  than  heavy  production 
will  help  to  avoid  such  troubles,  but  you 
will  probably  prefer  to  get  all  the  eggs 
that  you  can  and  take  the  occasional 
losses.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying;  Brooder  House 

1.  1  have  a  large  flock  of  pullets,  and 
they  dropped  in  egg  production.  Which 
of  the  three  following  do  you  think  is 
the  cause?  First,  permanganate  of 
potassium  in  rhe  water.  Second,  they 
are  getting  frozen  ealdmge.  Third,  my 
man  left  them  out  on  a  cold  day,  when 
there  was  some  snow  on  the  ground.  2. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  building  a 
house  100x20  ft.  in  20- ft.  sections  for  a 
brooder  house,  and  then  leave  the  pullets 
iti  the  same  building?  n.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Potassium  permanganate  in  solution 
iu  any  strength  in  which  fowls  will  drink 
it:  is  harmless  and.  in  my  opinion,  practi¬ 
cally  useless  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
It  may  serve  in  some  measure  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  as  it  is  a  mild  disinfectant,  but 
there  are  so  many  conditions  which  de¬ 
stroy  its  germicidal  powers  us  it  is  used 
by  poultrymen  that  I  cannot  credit  it 
with  any  particular  efficacy  in  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  Turning  a  flock  accustomed  to 
warm  quarters  out  into  the  snow  on  a 
cold  day  certainly  would  not  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  egg  production,  and  frozen  cab¬ 
bages  should  ho  thawed  before  being  fed. 

I  could  not  say  that  any  of  these  things 
was  responsible  for  the  drop  tliat  you 
noted,  however,  for  there  are  many  other 
conditions  that  might  have  produced  it. 

2.  The  advantage  of  a  continuous 

brooder  house  is  in  convenience  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  it 
rnay  he  used  later  for  mature  fowls.  The 
disadvantage  lies  iu  tile  fact  that  the 
chickens  have  to  be  reared  always  upon 
the  same  ground,  and  the  more  distant 
parts  of  flic  farm  cannot  be  utilized  by 
the  growing  chickens.  Colony  brooder 
houses  are  best  when  the  poultry  farm  is 
large  enough  to  permit  their  being  moved 
about  to  cornfields,  orchards,  meadows, 
etc.  m.  b.  D. 

Tobacco  for  Worms  in  Fowls 

IIow  is  tobacco  given  for  worms  iu 
fowls?  S.  L.  F. 

West  Virginia. 

Dose,  1  lb.  of  finely-cut  tobacco  stems 
to  each  100  fowls.  Method  of  prepara¬ 
tion:  Steep  two  hours  in  enough  water 
to  keep  well  covered.  Adm inlst ration : 
Mix  into  four  quarts  of  wet  mash,  using 
both  stems  and  liquor,  and  feed  iu  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  to  birds  that  have 
fasted  since  the  previous  day.  Subso- 
quenf  treatment ;  Two  hours  later  feed 
1  lb.  of  Epvoin  sails  to  each  100  fowls, 
dissolving  this  in  a  little  water  and  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  three  quarts  of  mash  and 
feeding  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  each 
fowl  will  get.  its  share.  Then  remore  the 
droppings  to  where  the  flock  cannot  again 
pick  up  be  expelled  worms.  M.  B.  n. 

Banks:  “Sliaftcrton,  do  you  know  that 
woman  across  the  street?”  Shafterton : 
"She  certainly  looks  familiar,  let  me 
see.  It’s  my  wife’s  new  dress,  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hat,  and  my  mother-in-law’s  parasol 


CHICKS 


It’s  Their  Hatching  That  Counts 

— that  puts  all  that  extra  pep  in  them.  We  take  full  pride  in  the 
splendid,  pure-bred,  farm-range  stock  of  heavy  egg  strain  from 
which  we  breed  them.  But  being  hatched  where  hatching  has 
been  perfected  is  the  big  reason  for  the  amazing  hardihood  of 
Ilillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


Write  for  Catalog — Free.  Shows,  with  many 
illustrations,  how  we  ship  chicks  anywhere 
within  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 

has  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick — tbe  flow 
of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from  the 
1-gallott  reservoir  through  a  hi*  hult’-tnch 
feed  pipe.  It  j  net  can’t  clog.  Light  a 
Wishbone  and  you  can  forget  tt  for  weeks 
except  f, <r  occasionally  refilling  the  large 
reservoir.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
NOW. 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

l’nt  in  a  few  'Wphpone  Valveles*  Brooders 
and  ace  lioW  lunt  they  go  Tbcy  are  sell¬ 
ing  big  all  over.  Get  details  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
233  Water  Street  •  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder  alc 


Quality  BABY  CHICKS 

First  ,  Our  chick*  are  bred-to-lay  (rom 
breeder*  chosen  for  color,  laying 
quantities,  size,  and  thrift.  We  know  the  quality  o! 
ourS  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red*, 
and  W.  Wyandotte*  will  please  you.  Let  u*  send 
you  our  circular  and  price*. 

WOODWARD  FARMS 
Box  184  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


CORNELL  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Raliy  chicks.  Evevy  chick  hatched  from  «ggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  farm.  If  you  want  April  chicks  lend, 
at  once  for  illustrated  folder. 

ORCHARD  BROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Oak*  Career*.  N.  Y. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Kooks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  year*,  over  200  eggs  tier 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  yea:-*'  trapnesting  No 
chicks.  7  F.  FRA  MCA  fS.  HVjrftompion  Orarfi,  X.y 

Searlc.’  1  rap-X.itril  tlarrarf  Itorri.  Egg-bred,  range-raised. 

Now  shipping  eggs,  clic  k?,  stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  l.  (EARLES.  to  *,  Millar*.  N.  H. 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

@  $-•  130  yearling  hens®  #1. 75.  Will  ship  on 
:t0  days  approval. 

Homestead  Farm  Newtown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  SgtfgE 

nell  breeding  stock.  *4  each.  a.  R,  rraie,  r.y. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks,  17c 

Large  HEALTHY.  BRED-TO-LAY  stock.  Postpaid  and 

GUARANTEED.  E.  B.  GRIFFITHS.  R.  I.  Addison.  Hew  York 


Cjlvpr  r-. mniltes  Breeding  pen  of  10  fine  two- 
•jlIVtl  l-dllipilllS  vear-oM  hen?  and  band- 
some  cockerel,  $SO.  tUrt'll  t:  ItSCrii  i  « lot,  Milllagtoa.  N.  J. 


eucilcd  Indian  Iliinnce  l>ucL-  Upright  carriage. 
Fine  markings.  S3.  MaePMERSDN  FARMS.  Mlllingtao,  N.  J. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  from  Bred  to-I.ay  Blue  Ribbon  winners,  W  per  15; 
Sib  per  100.  t'Alil.l’i  flirt  I  ICY  V4KM.R.  B..«-l«yihori.  P*. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  breeders,  the  result  of  several  gcxumtions 
careful  breeding  and  selection  for  egg  production,  vigor 
and  heal lh.  B2 i  per  100.  H*MtSTE»0  FARM,  Conn. 


Cut*  the  Coat — Raises  the  Chick* 

Trust  your  chleN*  to  Nowtowns  rand  natch  them  rrow  Into  vljr- 
•vroiiA,  healthy  youn#»Ler?  with  least  morLalltr,  at  low***t  tost. 
Ncwi*»wn  Brootfcr*  hum  coal:  a ra  **lf  ami 

r**ffnlatfnff:  easily  ot>erat«<!  In  any  aultabU  butlmntc: 
nblc,  economical.  ftoec^^Aful  hy  to luiinjr  pouUrvjnoti 

*-y^rywhora.  Writ#  today  for  camplate  Flroo<i#r  Catalog — FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCXTBAT0R  CORFORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


DAY -OLDS 


from  the  "Oldest  Established  I  -■  V  .  J 
Hatchery  in  the  U.  S."  Pure-  I  .  8>V 
bred,  from  free-mnge  stock,  I  'i 

selected  for  vigor  and  ability 
to  lay.  White  Leghorns,  R. 

C.  R.  I*  Reds,  Bar-red  Rocks.  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottcs,  Black  Minorcas. 

We  Guarantee  Full 

■a*****s*Mppn*m***u  Count  of  Live  Chick* 

and  prepay  parcel  post. 
Many  customers  have  or- 
Lafydt  v  dered  regularly  from  us  for 
20  years.  You  take  no  risk 
Jw/M  snd  our  prices  are  low. 

Write  at  once  for  deeerip- 
tive  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


For  Sale-5  Pure  Bred  Light  Brahma  Yearling  Hens 

Weight,  8  lbs.  op  over.  IS  each.  «BO.  KTOEIIK,  Wat***.  N.Y, 


30  Choice  White  Wyandotte  COCKERELS 

A l*o  prize-winning:  I.ijrht  Brahma^  Satisfaction  guar- 
n il teed.  IHMS*  Y,  PKAI  >S0N  lilfgioua.  Conn. 


TURKEYS  Wanted 

breed.  Lowest  price.  H.  t.  w  EHKS,  c.darimr,,.  York 


R*rr*l4  Rneb  •"*  At**1*  C.aktMiM  Leghorn  Bubv  Chicks 

□  11 1  IU  nUUk  Krtmi  tmpuecled  aCock.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing,  3*  per  agg.  HICRIVIUE  MATCNERf.  tbcknillfe.  a,,,.,  g,..  R.T. 


T  -Ivina'stncL  -SETTING  EGGS  AND  DAY- 
Ldjf lllg OlUth  OLD  CHIXFOR  SALE 

from  the  strain  of  White  Wyandottcs  that  tv m  at 
Storrs.  My  birds  won  1st  prize  of  all  breeds  at 
Storrs  5th  contest,  and  again  in  the  !0th  contest.  In 
the  Tth  contest  "Vollege  Queen  '  laid  308  egg*.  Send 
fer  circular  mad  prices. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R,  I. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

ONLY.  1  have  hren  an  importer  >i:ice  I9i2  of  the  highest 
record  stock  obtainable.  Mv  fowl  are  range  bred,  and  as 
egg  producers  are  unexcelled.  I  have  cooks,  cockerels, 
hens,  pullets.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  'casoualilc. 

.»  E,  LKWIS,  iniktfciB.  J.  T.  -w 


WhiliW](*ndoHe»  oh«  strain  White  and  Barred 
Kooks.  Prices  Right.  taoatW  *.  CM*.  R.  ».  t.  *•»«•■.  N.  J. 


It’s  our  cook!” — Macon  Nows.  |  e.  c.  YOUNG  CO. 


OUAUTYfslRviccl  Box  M  Stockton,  N.  J.  \  ^  W^adjtRe^S.  O.  An™^. 

_ _  —  -  wtiita  Regal  Poivas strata.  Few c.K-kcrels  ret.fS. 

Eggs.  *1,15— 15;  V*  — 100.  Order  now .  R  MU.Suteur.tfe.K  T 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  direct  descendant*  Tom  Barron’s  atrain  of 
England,  8'J  setting  of  15;  810  sotting  of  100. 
booking  order*  noxv. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  IN0  POULTRY  FARM  Hector.  N.  T. 


100  S.  C.  W.  L.  Laying  Pullets  j?iTh;i^bred 

nock.  Prices  right.  1  lOUk  rKliKOnH  Hlct/.rd,  J.Y# 


V  K  from  Whrtti  Lefcboi  tt  And  Rhode 

HALE  niTCninj  Cgg#  Island  Reds.  7>rtirt*4  strains. 

per  itoii-  Wewapi>«*  Farm*,  HI.B  ulu.  N,  J. 


Grandsons  of  College  Queen 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
$5  each.  No  females.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  New  Y*rk 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also, ventilator  abov*th«  s'viuging  win¬ 
dow,  The  above  is  the  typo  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  t’outest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville.  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


16  Depot  SL,  Randolph.  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  watched  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  your  column  from  week  to  week, 
and  if  others  would  watch  it  and  heed 
its  advice,  they  would  be  much  better  oft’ 
in  both  mind  and  pocket.  I  am  clipping 
a  few  advertisements  from  a  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  which  claims  In  have  a  big  circula¬ 
tion.  and  entering  to  the  farmer's  pocket- 
book.  In  this,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
other  paper,  we  see  these  same  advertise¬ 
ments.  Sunday-school  papers,  sporting  pa¬ 
pers  and  even  the  big  Sunday  papers  have 
these  same  advertisements.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  circulars  from  all  of  these  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  hit.  I  know  of 
one  man  who  bought  stock  from  one  of 
these  “buy-lmck"  concerns,  but  never  was 
able  to  sell  them  any  of  the  output.  Why 
do  the  farmers'  papers  ami  the  poultry 
papers  and  the  Sunday-school  papers 
carry  these  advertisements?  The  clip¬ 
ping  marked  X  was  a  few  years  ago  be¬ 
fore  Ihe  postal  .authorities,  I  believe. 
Why  do  they  let  him  still  advertise  to 
humbug  the  public?  T*.  T.  Bar  mini  once 
said  :  “The  American  public  wants  to  he 
humbugged.**  I  believe  it.  You  tire  do¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  work.  Keep  it  up. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  s.  p. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  papers  re¬ 
ferred  to  carry  the  unfair  and  misleading 
advertising.  Perhaps  they  need  the 
money,  but  a  more  charitable  view  would 
he  that  the  publishers  do  not  realize  that 
Ihe  advertisers  in  question  intend  to  cheat 
the  readers  of  their  publications.  It  is 
possible,  too.  that  the  readers  of  those 
publications  do  not  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  papers  to  write  the  publisher  and 
tell  him  the  nature  of  the  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  publication.  The  poultry 
and  pet  stock  advertisements  enclosed  by 
the  subscriber  have  all  been  barred  from 
the  columns  of  Tmk  It.  N.-Y and  our  in¬ 
formation  regarding  their  fraudulent 
methods  all  came  from  our  readers. 

I  had  a  son  who  was  in  the  service; 
was  discharged  December  lb.  1019.  and 
found  to  be  far  advanced  in  tuberculosis, 
lie  was  sent  to  a  Government  hospital, 
lie  liad  always  been  interested  in  fur 
farming,  so,  with  his  very  first  compensa¬ 
tion  money.  May.  1020.  he  sent  $'500  to 
a  dealer  in  Dockland,  it..  Arthur  Shu¬ 
maker.  to  buy  12  mink.  I"  In-  delivered 
December,  1020.  Before  this,  in  July,  he 
was  so  much  worse  that  l  wrote  to  Mr. 
Shumaker,  asking  him  wbnl  he  could  do 
about  it,  as  my  bo.v  was  too  far  gone 
with  disease  even  to  be  troubled  by  think- 
in-  of  it.  but  be  paid  no  attention  to  my 
letters.  I  have  tried  through  the  lied 
Gross  and  lawyers  to  get  the  money  back, 
or,  at  least,  part  of  it,  but  so  far  In-  lias 
not  refunded  a  dollar.  lie  claims  to  be 
ready  to  ship  the  animals  at  any  time. 
My  boy  died  last.  January,  and  T  am  a 
widow,  far  from  well.  MRS.  E.  m. 

After  writing  him  the  second  time  in 
the  matter,  Arthur  Shumaker  writes  us 
that  the  mink  were  finally  “pelted”  by 
him,  and  that  lie  realized  only  $$  for  the 
skins.  Perhaps  Mr.  Shumaker  was  under 
no  legal  obligations  to  this  young  man 
to  refund  bis  money  when  ho  found  him¬ 
self  in  such  condition  that  lie  was  unable 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  under  no  ob¬ 
ligations  to  make  refund  to  the  widowed 
mother  now,  but  we  believe  public  senli 
ment  would  demand  that  the  money  be 
returned  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  his  country.  We  shall  see  what  power 
public  sentiment  may  have  in  this  ease. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  regarding  the  Monetary  Metals 
Company,  as  to  their  mining  shafts 
in  the  Boise  Basin.  In  ihe  past, 
year  of  1021,  and  in  1022  T  have  been 
receiving  sonic  letters  from  H.  I..  Barber 
&  Co.  of  Chicago.  III.,  wishing  sharehold¬ 
ers  at  different  times.  One  that  1  have 
just  received  from  them,  or  from  the  II. 
I,.  Barber  &  Co.,  concerns  a  special  $10- 
$25  share.  According  to  their  statement 
a  share  listed  in  this  company  al  $N.S-4 
eei-  year  would  lie  worth  $8ft.40.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  this  company? 

I  hardly  think  they  are  going  t.>  give 
anvono  something  for  nothing.  In  fact. 

T  have  never  answered  any  of  their  let¬ 
ters,  as  1  did  not  think  it  amounted  to 
much.  «t.  A.  G. 

As  a  rule,  the  enterprise  itself  is  the 
important  thing  to  consider  when  con¬ 
templating  an  investment,  but  the  record 
of  II.  L.  Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  such 
that  any  stock  they  promote  is  subject  to 
suspicion  at  once.  If  this  brokerage 
house  has  ever  promoted  an  investment 
of  merit,  we  have  no  record  of  it.  We 
therefore  feel  justified  in  advising  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pass  all  of  Barber’s  literature 


into  the  waste-paper  basket  immediately 
upon  receipt — or  the  stove  would  be  a 
safer  receptacle. 

On  December  27.  19*21,  three  agents  of 
Queen  City  Household  Company.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  went  through  here  selling 
portieres  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
price  was  $1-1.05  per  pair,  at  least  $10 
more  than  actual  worth.  Now  these 
agents  seemed  to  be  well  posted  as  to 
where  to  stop,  as  they  only  stopped 
where  Hie  women  were  atone,  their  hus¬ 
bands  away,  and  almost  never  stopped 
where  a  man  was  likely  to  be  about.  Two 
of  them  dime  in.  or  practically  forced 
their  way  into  the  house,  while  a  third 
waited  outside  in  their  truck.  With  all 
the  bluster  and  bluff  known  only  to  such 
class  of  agents,  they  fairly  intimidated 
and  mentally  overpowered  tin-  woman  and 
left  two  pairs  of  the  portieres,  getting 
the  woman  to  sign  an  agreement,  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.  A  duly  authorized 
agent  is  to  call  each  week  and  collect 
payment,  Tn  the  case  of  a  neighbor  they 
induced  a  buy  of  It!  or  17,  not  normally 
bright,  to  sign  his  father’s  name,  ns  both 
parents  were  away  at  the  time.  T  would 
like  your  advice  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
when  their  representative  calls,  as  we  do 
not  want  the  portieres  and  feel  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  not  morally  obli¬ 
gated  to  stand  by  the  agreement,  but  sup¬ 
pose  we  nitty  be  legally  obligated. 

New  York.  I„  s.  s. 

The  above  report  illustrates  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  agents  of  concerns  sell¬ 
ing  cheap  goods  at  exorbitant  prices  and 
intimidating  women  into  signing  orders. 
Our  advice  in  such  cases  is  to  throw  the 
collector  out  of  the  house  when  lie  ap¬ 
pears  anil  fling  the  cheap  goods  after 
him.  The  collector  may  be  ail  entirely 
innocent  party’,  blit  lie  is  unfortunate  in 
being  employed  by  a  bouse  resorting  to 
such  methods  as  are  outlined  above. 

Y'our  most  welcome  letter  of  December 
.“,1.  enclosing  cheek  for  $2,075.47.  was 
received  today.  Speaking  for  all  the 
milk  patrons,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  untiring  effort  in  our 
behalf.  There  is  great  rejoicing  among 
these  dairymen  here,  and  all  are  very 
thankful  that  the  farmer  has  a  friend  and 
standby  in  Tut;  Bi  kai.  New -Yorker. 
who  does  something  when  all  others  fail, 
as  il  was  in  our  ease.  I  believe  Some 
mention  of  this  service  should  he  made 
in  Publisher’s  Desk,  because  we  feel  that 
without  your  effort  we  would  never  have 
received  this  money.  Fltrn  BAM-IKT. 

In  this  case  one  Louis  Tolins  was 
operating  a  creamery,  and  gave  a  surety 
bond  to  secure  the  patrons  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  milk.  The  milk  hills  were 
due  for  April  and  some  for  March,  when 
Tolins  disappeared  with  the  record  sheets. 
There  were  some  complications  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bond.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  get  the  money,  including. the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  local  attorney,  flu  Novem¬ 
ber  1  the  claim  reached  us,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  31  wo  sent  cheek  for  full  amount 
of  (he  claim.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
employ  any  outside  legal  talent,  and  so 
we  were  ahle  to  send  the  full  amount  of 
the  claim  to  the  dairymen  for  their  milk. 
Wo  never  before  had  so  many  claims  for 
milk  bills  as  now.  YVe  are  always  glad 
to  do  what  we  can  f  >r  our  friends,  but 
in  many  cases  the  dealer  leaves  no  assets, 
and  in  other  cases  the  information  is  so 
meagre  and  the  facts  so  indefinite  it  is 
hard  to  press  claims  to  a  successful  end. 
Dairymen  should  have  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  in  writing  with  dealers,  and 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  weight  of  milk  < 
delivered.  In  this  case  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  wise  provision  of  a  bonded 
security.  Dairymen’s  just  claims  have 
been  so  long  and  contemptuously  thrust 
aside  it  gives  us  especial  pleasure  to 
occasionally  be  ahle  to  produce  the  real 
goods. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  the  new  National  Nursery 
Company.  MieMinnville.  Term.,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  American  Nursery 
Company,  had  their  permit  cancelled  in 
Tennessee  during  the  past  Fall.  If  you 
COM  give  me  any  help  on  making  this  can¬ 
cellation  permanent  in  all  States,  ii  will 
remove  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the 
nursery  game.  As  some  of  your  farmer 
friends  write  you,  I  always  turn  to  Pub- 
lisher’s  Desk  first  when  I  receive  your 
paper.  P.  T„ 

North  Carolina. 

While  fin’s  nursery  house  is  outside  of 
Thu  It.  N.-Y.  territory,  we  feel  the  record 
may  save  some  of  our  Northern  subscrib¬ 
ers  from  an  unfortunate  experience. 
F  irrners  cannot  exercise  too  much  cau¬ 
tion  its  to  Hie  character  of  the  nursery 
houses  they  patronize.  Wo  have  reports 
that  Whiting  is  at  large  in  New  York 
State,  and  many  have  fallen  victims  of 
his  oily  tongue  nml  suave  manners.  And 
there  are  many  “Whitings”  bearing  other 
names.  . 
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The  Better  the  Seedbed 

The  Bigger  the  Yield 

THIS  YEAR — as  always  before — making  the  seed¬ 
bed  will  call  for  fast  and  thorough  work.  The 
planting  season  will  roll  around  with  unalterable 
certainty,  but  no  matter  how  few  the  days  between 
plowing  and  planting  you  can  have  a  profit-building 
seedbed  by  using  efficient  equipment. 

International  Tillage  Implements  combine  the  three 
essentials — good  work,  long  life  and  convenience. 
They  are  mechanically  correct  because  their  construc¬ 
tion  is  based  on  ninety  years  of  practical  farm  and 
factory  experience.  They  are  priced  on  the  basis  of 
economical  quantity  production,  and  as  an  investment 
they  offer  you  attractive  returns. 


International 
Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Disk  Harrows 
Horse  Disk  Harrows 
Dunham  Culti-Packers 
Orchard  Disk  Harrows 
Reversible  Disk  Harrows 
Spring-tooth  Harrows 
Open-end  Peg  Harrows 
Closed-end  Peg  Harrows 
Flexible  Peg  Harrows 
Wood  Bar  Harrows 


Invest  in  a  Dunham  Culti- 
Packer.  Use  it  on  winter 
wheat  to  press  back  the 
frost-heaved  soil  around  the 
roots.  Use  it  on  your  seed¬ 
beds.  It  firms  the  subsoil, 
leaving  a  loose  surface.  Use 
it  back  of  your  drill".  It 
gives  every  seed  a  quick 
start. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


OF  AMERICA 

Uncowonatcoj 


USA 


92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealer s  in  the  United  States 


WATER 


FOR  THE 
WHOLE 
FAM  ILY 


c 

A  DAY 


Everyone  wants  the  home  convenience  of 
“water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet” — hot  or  cold — for  drink¬ 
ing,  bathing,  laundering,  and  other  needs. 

This  new  plant  is  aatomatie,  simple, 
wonderfully  well  made— specially  de¬ 
signed  for  constant  home  water  serv¬ 
ice  from  a  shallow  well,  cistern  or 
spring. 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

is  just  what  thousands  of  home 

owners  have  been  waiting  for. 

Just  think  of  enough  water  for  the 
whole  family  daily,  for  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp, 

Go  to  Your  Dealer 

See  tills  new  plant  —  check  It 
against  all  others  for  service,  long 
life  and  price. 

0%  J  ■■  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
m.1  t  1%  — add  freight 
g  to  your  town. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  — CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York:  Baltimore;  Jtoston;  Philadelphia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  3c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nuture  is  admitted, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  state 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  eticlos 
irig  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  "possible  )  to  SUPER  I NTKN I •  TINT .  Leteliworth 
village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y, 


WANTED-  Couple,  without,  children;  man  gen¬ 
eral  poultry  and  farm  work;  wife  housework 
and  cooking;  A  No.  1  references  repaired:  stale 
salary  expected,  age,  etc,  MAYItoYD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM.  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  track  gardener,  familiar 
with  greenhouse  and  cold  frame  work,  with 
sonic  knowledge  ->f  flowers;  references  repaired; 
stale  wages  expected:  single  man  preferred. 
FISHERS  ISLAND  FARMS,  INC.,  Fisher* 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  in 
Berkshire  Hills:  man  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  tie  kind  to  animals;  wife  to 
understand  batter-making;  farm  V-j  mile  from 
railroad  station;  tl-room  dwelling  house  for 
farmer.  GEORGE  D.  POWELL.  State  I, Inn. 
Mass. 


WANTED  Farm  help;  single  or  married;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
McMILLEN,  R.  D,  5,  Newton,  N.  J, 


MARRIED  man  wanted,  experienced  in  orchard 
and  farm  wort;  farm  In  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Address  WHITE,  lM<i  Itrondway.  New  York, 

n.  y. 


WANTED — April  1.  1022,  young  single  man, 

with  experience  In  handling  piirchred  'Hoi 
stein)  dairy  cattle,  to  work  by  month;  mast  b« 
honest,  reliable  and  willing  to  operate  Empire 
milker,  and  assist  ill  A.  It.  O.  testing:  refer¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— March  1,  experienced  married  man 
for  potato  farm;  house,  garden,  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  l.oCK  BOX  652,  Manasqunn,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  a  general  fnrmer  for  small 
one-man  farm.  HR.  O.  V,  HUFFMAN,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Young  man  as  assistant,  to  owner  on 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  BROOKSIDE  FARM, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  general 
housework  and  care  of  children.  MRS.  STAN¬ 
LEY  St  HOONMAKEIt,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man;  must  understand  general  farm 
work;  wages  $30  a  month.  A.  FINK,  Box  11, 
Mlllliigroti,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  in  dairy;  no 
farm  work:  good  milker;  wages  $.30  a  month. 
Address  HENRY  HE  BOER,  •are  It.  Faber, 
Midland  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  j. 


WANTED — Clean  young  man  to  milk  and  run 
milk  route;  also  married  man  for  milking  and 
general  farm  work  on  small  dairy  farm;  state 
wages  wanted  ill  first  letter.  BOX  308,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  X. 


ELDERLY  woman  to  manage  and  do  the  work 
itt  farm  boarding-house  where  only  good  clean 
help  Is  employed;  state  wages  and  references. 

CARLICTON  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  farm  173  acres  on  shares; 

good  home;  must  he  worker.  reliable, 
ADVERTISER  258,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— Slnglp  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  a  dairy  farm,  ADVERTISER  250,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Couple,  without  children,  to  take 
charge  of  lti.Vnere  furm  for  one- third  of  all  re¬ 
turns;  owner  furnish  everything,  it  T.  SWAN 
SON,  It.  No.  1.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  housekeeper  for  fattier 
and  son;  German  preferred;  location  25  miles 
from  New  York  in  town  of  15.000  lulmhlraiits. 
ADVERTISER  270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Household  assistant  in  children's 
school;  strong,  capable,  clean  woman,  able  to 
do  plain  cooking;  daily  hours  6:80-2:30.  4:30- 
7:30;  wages  S50  per  month  with  hoard  and 
room;  good  home  for  widow  with  young  child. 
BURPS  SCHOOL,  Peeksldll,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  woman,  not  over  40,  for  house¬ 
keeper;  12  miles  from  Port  Jervis;  position 
year  round;  good  home  to  one  uceustonied  to 
farm  life;  must  have  references:  state  salary 
expected:  answer  by  mail.  II.  GAGE.  1750 
Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  \\  X. 


WANTED — Capable  man,  general  farm  work; 

run  Cleveland  tractor;  interested  in  purebred 
Guernseys;  married  or  single;  statu  particulars, 
including  references,  in  flnrl  letter.  MKs.  u. 
M-KKN/.IK,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


IV  A  NT  El '  A  man  of  good  character  to  run  a 
farm  on  shares  nr  salary;  200-acre  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  In  Orange  County;  good  market  for 
milk;  water  and  modern  improvements.  CHAS. 
L.  JESSUP,  135  Highland  Ave.,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — February  16,  experienced  poultry- 
man;  single:  $50  tier  mouth  and  board;  no 
white  collar  man:  more  paid  as  ability  warrants; 
no  drinker  or  tobacco;  character  A  No.  1;  give 
age,  references  and  past  records.  RUNGAT.tiW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Junction,  n  j. 


WANTED — Experienced  far®  hand  oil  dairy  and 
poultry  f.-irtu  in  southern  Ulster  Co,,  N.  5'.; 
must  be  sober,  h-mest,  reliable,  take  an  Interest 
in  his  work,  know  how  to  handle  cowa  and 
ordinary  farm  machinery:  state  age,  six,-  fam¬ 
ily,  experience,  references  and  salary  expected 
In  flr-t  letter,  TCCKER,  464  Ninth  .Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARMING- — Permanent  position, 

March  1,  for  reliable  single  man;  good  home 
and  board;  state  age  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  200.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — First-class  farm  hand;  seventv-flve 
dollars  per  month  and  house.  Apply  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Clnvernck,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN— Single  man  to  feed, 
care  for  and  milk  eight  to  10  cows;  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  have  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  cert  I  fled  milk  and  furnish  tlrst-elasa 
character  references;  must  milk  three  times 
daily;  steady  position  with  good  room  and  board; 
state  wages  wanted  and  send  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  127,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  private  estate  located  in 
Spring  V alley,  N.  Y.;  understand  gardening, 
poultry,  pruning  trees  and  other  general  farm 
work;  good  salary  and  steady  position  to  right 
party;  must  have  good  reference.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  age,  salary,  experience  and  references,  tl. 
JACOB.  118  West  125th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  March  t,  experienced  young  man, 
single.  Christian,  of  good  character,  for  gen 
oral  farm  work;  small  dairy;  modern  barn;  state 
salary  and  full  particulars  tirst  letter.  BOX 
1 48.  Harrison.  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  March  1:  farmer,  with  poultry 
and  dairy  experience;  wife  help  raising 
chicks:  house  and  usual  privileges;  state  wages, 
experience,  references  and  full  particulars. 
STORM  FARM.  I’erknsie,  l’n. 


MAN,  married,  to  take  charge  of  10  cows  and 
poultry;  on  shares,  no  salary;  write  experience 
and  reference.  A,  FRANK,  Harmon-on  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  W anted 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  to 
manage  a  farm  or  estate;  I  am  45  years  of 
age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  experi¬ 
ence  liaB  been  wide  in  all  kinds  of  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  tine  estates  and  the 
breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cuttle;  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  1  can  show  p-sulls;  I  would  he  glad 
to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  interview; 
can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to  my  abil¬ 
ity  and  character.  BOX  35,  Cnioaville,  Conn. 
'Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


HIGH-GRADE  experienced  farm  malinger  will 
be  available  April  1;  fitted  to  tak--  full  charge 
and  place  on  a  business  basis,  installing  cost  ac¬ 
counting;  experienced  in  production  of  highest 
quality  milk,  and  selling,  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  breeding  and  showing  of  Guernsey  cattle; 
several  years  with  Jersey  cn'tle  and  feeding 
beef  cattle;  must  lie  large  enough  proposition  to 
require  a  good  man  of  Wide  experience,  1..  II. 
LE  BARON,  Rot  827.  Wilmington,  Del. 


POSITION  WANTED  -Practical,  experienced 
farmer,  with  agricultural  training,  desires  a 
position  as  manager;  dairy  and  poultry  a  spe¬ 
cially;  understands  stock  raising,  growing  of 
crops  and  farm  power.  Address  W.  E.  GROVER. 
260  Madison  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  truck  driver,  nr  of  pri¬ 
vate  .  ar:  references.  ADVERTISER  197,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  gardener 
of  private  country  estate;  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred;  single;  life  experienced :  best  references 
furnished.  JOHN  U.  MEYER,  Box  51,  Mnssa- 
pequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MAN  is  open  for  the  management  of 
a  plant,  ihe  larger  the  better;  has  made  It 
pay  and  cun  do  so  again  under  proper  conditions ; 
understand  the  business  in  every  branch,  and 
has  thirty  years’  experience  ro  hack  him  up; 
willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  218,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIGEON  EXPERT,  single,  healthy,  with  ninny 
years'  experience  in  showing  birds  and  raising 
sqnatis  successfully,  open  for  a  proposition  where 
skill  und  ambition  are  appreciated;  tlnest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  225.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  with  24  years'  experience 
in  every  branch  of  modern  dairy  farming, 
seeks  a  first-class  place;  purebred  Ilolsteiu  and 
A.  R.  O.  work  a  specialty:  A-l  references  from 
former  employers:  small  places  not  considered. 
ADVERTISER  24<>.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  -Position  by  American  man,  37;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  had  habits;  At  carpenter;  good  repair 
man  on  farm;  thoroughly  understands  live  -dork, 
poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit;  experienced:  keep 
accounts;  state  wages:  what  proposition  can  you 
offer  ?  JOHN  F.  HI  RET.  56  Allen  Street,  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 


CTI  AUFFEI'Jl — Private  or  commercial;  Chris¬ 
tian;  5  years'  experience;  neat  and  obliging; 
can  furnish  Class  \  references.  E.  K.  CORPUS, 
765  Fresh  Pond  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y , ;  Tel. 
8846  Evergreen. 


WANTED  Situation  by  n  practical,  thorough. 

up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  In 
management:  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  funning,  poultry;  commercial 
place  only:  American:  married:  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER.  20  years’  experience,  fruit 
and  general  farming,  desires  position  on  moun¬ 
tain  farm;  prefer  Northern  New  York;  excellent 
reference.  ADVERTISER  262,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  large  estate 
by  married  American ;  small  family;  qualified 
bv  many  years'  practical  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  264,  car*'  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED  -Position  as  superintendent  of  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  competent  to  take  full  charge, 
ADVERTISER  265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  as  farm  manager  or  me¬ 
chanic;  experienced  in  operating  and  repair¬ 
ing  farm  machinery,  care  of  stock,  growing 
crops;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  267,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  17.  wishes  to  learn  farming;  good 
home  preferable  to  high  wages;  willing,  .  on- 
selentlons  worker.  ADVERTISER  266,  core 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  and 
caretaker  on  gentleman's  country  estate  by 
practical,  Industrious  and  competent  farmer;  2) 
years’  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  to  take  charge  of  private 
estate;  understanding  the  work  thoroughly, 
including  sanitary  dairying,  farm  vegetable  gar 
dotting,  and  knowing  every  part  of  the  poultry 
business  thoroughly,  can  make  It  a  profit  aide 
proposition;  can  hoard  help.  ADVERTISER  219, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  Protestant 
woman  as  nurse  for  Invalid  or  grown  child; 
best  references ;  22  months  with  invalid.  15 

months  in  children's  hospital;  country,  or  will 
travel;  write  full  particulars.  MRS.  M.  K. 
KISHPAPGH,  P.  O,  Box  117,  Thiells.  N  Y. 


A  PLACE  on  farm  by  a  good  all-around  middle- 
aged  single  man:  good  with  cows,  hens  and 
horses.  RON  47,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — American,  single,  10  years’ 

practical  experience,  besides  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training,  wishes  position;  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  9826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manuger  wants  position;  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  farm  bred,  farm  taught;  know 
all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  used  to 
handling  help;  good  education;  31  years  old; 
married.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  266,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  manager  of  a 
gentleman's  country  estate;  small,  permanent 
place;  nothing  will  he  considered  only  with  the 
best  class  and  a  permanent  position  with  good 
pay  and  personal  Interview;  four  in  tny  family; 
two  sons  that  understand  how  to  work,  age  19 
and  16  years;  I  can  furnish  the  very  best  refer¬ 
ence;  for  12  years  in  my  present  position,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  271,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  with  a  good 
Ayrshire  herd  doing  A.  It.  O.  work;  experi¬ 
enced  feeder,  fitter  and  allow  man:  good  calf 
raiser,  ADVERTISER  171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Christian,  young,  single,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  trained,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Swiss- American,  age  42,  married; 

life  experience  in  all  branches,  greenhouse, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  orchard;  nine  years 
present  place.  CHARLES  HALDIMAN,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  steady,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm  to  work  with  owner; 
gome  experience;  or  milk  route  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  76  acres:  all  tillable  or  good 
pastil  re;  good  building*:  near  markets;  05 
miles  New  York;  stock  and  equipment;  $7,500; 
terms,  NICK  LUKAS,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Ulster  County  fruit  farm;  can 
divide  into  smaller  farms;  write  your  require¬ 
ments,  Owner,  ADVERTISER  145,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


GARDENER  desires  take  charge  of  private  es¬ 
tate;  have  good  records  and  ability  in  all 
branches.  E.  N.,  327  Princeton,  Are.’,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


FARM  and  dairy  manager  and  production  expert, 
who  will  put  your  farm  on  a  successful  paying 
basis,  open  for  position;  only  a  big  proposition 
considered,  where  results  will  be  appreciated  and 
required;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  oil  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  plant:  college  training; 
practical  experience;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  man  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  experience;  reliable;  refer¬ 
ence.  JOHN  KERIVAN,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted  ns  gardener  and  florist; 

life  experience  in  green  houses  and  outside; 
married ;  one  girl  13  years:  excellent  reference. 
ADVERTISER  261),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  a  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager;  life  experience;  well  recommended  by 
previous  employers;  wife  willing  to  board  help; 
state  salary  and  alt  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LS  rA'I'L  superintendent  experienced  in  large 
farm  propositions,  thoroughbred  stock  and 
landscape  work,  wishes  position  on  first-class 
estate;  practical  man,  energetic;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  330 
Orient  Way,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


YOI.  NG  MAN,  18  years  old,  wants  position  on 
farm;  Holland  nationality  knows  how  to  milk 
and  willing  ro  do  anything.  Address  ALBERT 
WEYEIt,  care  Mr.  Barth  Vlietska,  Far  Hills, 
N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  vale,  30  acre  rranberry 
hog.  with  all  necessary  equipment ;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  ADVERTISER  9764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  256  acres;  75 
of  timber  Innd  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  goes!  harbor;  tubing  and  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road:  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  36  room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water:  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000:  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  170,  cure  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FARM — 47  acres;  in  New  Jersey;  54  miles  from 
New  York:  one  mile  from  station;  good  flve- 
room  house;  bams  and  other  buildings;  plenty 
of  fruit  trees:  a  bargain  for  a  quick  sale:  with 
or  without  stock,  tools  and  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  187,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Acreage,  20  to  25  acres;  some  wood; 

well  drained;  not  over  hour  out;  Bergen  or 
Rockland  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER  190, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN — I.arge,  productive  dairy 
farm,  Eastern  New  York ;  modern  buildings; 
State  roads;  milk  route;  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  364,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  two  Eastern  Shore  (Maryland)  farms 
for  sale,  one  on  State  road;  will  price  them 
to  Hell,  ADVERTISER  191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 256  acres,  mostly  all  tillable;  mile 
town:  rich  soil:  good  building;  loan  machin¬ 
ery,  $1,200  rear.  MEYERS,  95A,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


320-ACRE  dairy  farm,  equipped ;  fishing.  In¬ 
quire  P.  D.  LEE.  Northfield,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-FA RJIBR  desires  steady  position; 

capable  take  charge;  life  experience;  Rutgers 
training:  age  33  year*:  American;  i.ue  child; 
references.  ADVERTISER  281,  car*  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Posit, ion  as  herdsman-dairyman  by 
married  man,  on  April  1;  capable  and  willing 
to  milk  26  cows  and  care  for  same;  will  con¬ 
sider  any  proposition  concerning  the  above-  \-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  278.  gar,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


205-ACRE  Alfalfa  and  grain  farm  in  the  heart 
of  the  Finger  Lake  region:  4  miles  out  of  Au¬ 
burn;  1  mile  front  one  of  the  best  amusement 
parks  in  Central  New  York,  in  Owaseo  Lake; 
35  acres  Winter  wheat;  large  acreage  of  Al¬ 
falfa;  large  orchard;  fair  buildings:  no  stock  or 
tools;  10  acres  woods;  l  took  this  farm  In  ex¬ 
change  for  mill  property:  possession  March  1; 
$3,000  down  gets  possession;  ha  lance  on  easy 
terras;  no  real  estate  agents;  might  exchange 
for  village  property.  E.  W  SPHKLLJNGER. 
DeRuyter.  N.  Y. 


i  Ooi  i  H)>  wan  toil  working  iuanutfpr;  ma 

ried;  two  ebildren;  no  liquor  tohn’ceo;  box 
and  raised  on  farm:  wife  good  butter-maker  an 
milker.  ADVERTISER  295.  care  Rural  Nev 

Yorker. 


EXPEItlLM  I.D  farmer,  age  31,  married,  small 
family,  wishes  position  on  farm;  understands 
high  class  stock  tractor  and  autos;  wishes  work 
year-round  Address  ,7.  N.  FA  It  RON.  Box  177. 

I  ressktll,  N.  J, 


.  -^'1  married  American  man.  with  tirnmt  prac 
ttenl  experience,  who  thoroughly  Understands  al 
general  farming,  including  frnir.  vegetable- 
lavras,  driveways,  flower  garden,  dairying,  pou) 
try,  all  farm  machinery  and  live  stock:  woul 
fiire_  either  commercially  or  private  estate 
ADVERTISER  2*4,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I  DT  LIUYMAN—  single,  age  37.  seeks  employ¬ 
ment;  highest  reference.  ADVERTISER  287 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  Experienced  married  mat).  29  years 
old.  no  children,  with  many  years'  farming  ex¬ 
perience  in  Ireland  and  Canada,  live  stock, 
dairy,  poultry,  grain  and  fruit,  wishes  position 
as  manager  of  farm  or  private  estate;  please 
state  ferms  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  2SS.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POT  LTRYM.VN  wants  position  as  incubator  and 
brooder  attendant;  credentials  3-r  proven  re¬ 
sults  on  commercial  plants.  ADVERTISER  291, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  trucker,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  wishes  permanent  position;  mar 
rled:  one  child:  can  handle  men,  tractors,  trucks 
ami  automobiles:  all  around  man:  excellent  ref. 
cnee- ;  please  state  -particular*  ami  salarv  in 
first  letter.  Address  FRED  URBAN.  Chirks 
boro,  N.  J. 


SHEPHERD — Single,  wants  -  unit, ion;  life  ex¬ 
perience  raining  both  Winter  arid  Spring 
tanihs:  -an  furnish  boot  of  references.  Al>- 
\  F.RTISEU  294.  care  Ultra!  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  Swiss  |53),  practical  workman, 
proper  care  of  chicken-  and  live  stock,  desires 
permanent  one-man  position;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  289.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  CARPENTER — $45  month.  JOSEPH 
PROCTOR,  362  Ellison,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  experienced  In 
all  phases  of  commercial  work,  worker,  not 
afraid  of  long  hours,  desires  a  position  to  man¬ 
age  n  plant  or  specialize  In  Incubation  and 
brooding:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Swiss.  34.  no  children,  wants  position 
on  farm:  man  f-r  general  furm  work ;  can 
milk  and  handle  horses:  wife  for  housework; 
yearly  position.  J.  RENZIGER.  443  odgen 
Avenue,  Jet-ej  City,  N.  J. 


■SITUATION  WANTED  by  married  man  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  of  estate  or  farm;  life  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farming;  general  repairing: 
licensed  chan ffeur :  honest,  reliable;  reference: 
can  take  full  charge,  or  will  take  any  lines  will 
hoard  help.  ADVERTISER  298.  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  -ingle,  26,  three  years'  general 
farm  experience,  desires  position  on  poultry 
and  truck  farm;  wages  $50  per  mouth,  with 
hoard,  or  will  farm  on  shares;  references. 
ADVERTISER  305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


889- AC  RE  farm  to  lease  from  April  1:  20  miles 
from  Buffalo  2  miles  fro®  thriving  ••'tinge, 
population  2,500;  T  will  furnish  50  cows  and 
one-half  of  all  feed  used;  do  not  answer  this  ad. 
unless  you  have  capital  to  swing  a  proposition 
of  this  size  and  can  furnish  references,  one  a 
bank  referenee.  J.  T.  SHANAHAN,  50  Hudson 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Niagara  Maid  Farms.  389  acres;  325 
tillable;  remainder  wmods;  modern  equipment; 
50-cow  dairy  on  farm  at  the  present  time;  will 
nell  with  farm;  this  Is  first  year  in  30  year* 
that  farm  has  not  been  rnn  bv  owner.  ,T.  T. 
SHANAHAN,  50  Hudson  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RENT  Half  shares  -150  acres.  Montgomery  Co., 
Pn.:  tenant  must  understand  grain,  hay,  po¬ 
tatoes,  hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy;  I  have  machin¬ 
ery;  will  sell  --n  terms:  references  required. 
RUED  r.  EVANS,  Trappe.  Pa. 


FitR  RENT— Farm.  250  acres,  near  Troy.  N.  Y. ; 

on  line  of  railroad;  easli  rent  low  to  good 
man.  A.  D.  BANKER,  S-haghticoke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Cheap;  52  acre  truck  farm  In  Kent 
County.  Delaware,  For  particulars  apply  MRS. 
MARY  PECK  HAM,  7th',  M-nroe  st.,  Wilmington. 
Del. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  parties  desiring 
to  buy.  from  owner,  large  dairy,  grain,  tobac¬ 
co  and  potato  farm  iu  the  certified  seed  potato 
section  of  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.;  large  build¬ 
ings,  ADVERTISER  228,  --are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in 
the  Cayuga  Lake  section  -if  the  Finger  Lakes 
district;  good  reasons  fur  selling;  particulars  on 
request,  ADVERTISER  231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  owned  by  the  late 
W.  C.  Buell;  two  miles  east  of  Holcomb; 
Buell  homestead.  210  acres;  17  acres  apples,  9 
acre*  pears.  80  acres  Alfalfa;  new  basement 
burn.  50x120;  good  house  with  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  two  tenant  houses;  the  location  and 
type  of  soil  is  unusually  good.  Also  96  acres 
adjoining;  same  type  of  soil;  14  acre*  apples. 
15  acres  Alfalfa.  15  acres  wheat;  good  build¬ 
ings;  both  farms  thoroughly  drained;  wilt  be 
sold  separate  or  together.  Farm  in  Richmond 
contain-  196  acres:  fine  pasture.  MAY  A. 
BUELL,  ARTHUR  BUELL,  Executors.  Holcomb. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  and  buy  if  suited,  a  small  village 
house,  carrying  some  available  land,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  railroad  and  stores;  South  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  235,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— With  or  without  stuck  and  equip¬ 
ment,  109  nercs;  60  acres  eleared:  nearly 
level;  good  buildings;  good  fishing  and  hunting. 
B.  B.  LORE  BOUGH,  First  Fork,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  165-acre  farm;  Tompkins  County; 

good  buildings:  macadam  road:  well  watered: 
timber:  price  $5,800;  part  cash.  Address 
ADVERTISER  252.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  near  village;  206  acres; 

good  house,  with  Improvements;  trout  l-rook: 
fine  location:  reasonable.  A.  D.  ARNOLD, 
Pawling.  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  home  and  farm  for  sale  by  owner: 

62 Vi  acres  very  fertile  land  in  good  shape; 
very  best,  apple  soil;  new  8-room  all-brick  house, 
bath  and  basement;  on  State  highway,  one  mile 
of  railroad  town;  for  price  ami  terms  write  the 
undersigned.  C.  J,  CLARK,  Mount  vale,  Vtt. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  college  training, 
wants  position  on  poultry  farm  to  learn  prac¬ 
tical  end  of  business.  ADVERTISER  301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  165. 
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W  Atiee  Burpee  Co., 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  It  is  a  handsome  book  of  180  pages 
with  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and 
flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

Burpee’s  Annual  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  or  farming, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  Free. 

Write  for  your  “Annual”  today.  Just  tear  off  the  coupon 
and  fill  in  the  space  below. 


TEAR  HERE 


W.  Atiee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Street 
Postoffice _ 


State. 


Burpee  Novelties 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
for  1922 

The  House  of  Burpee  has  introduced  more  distinct 
now  varieties  of  vegetables  anti  flowers  that  are  now 
in  general  cultivation  than  have  .any  three  other  Ameri¬ 
can  seed  houses  combined. 

The  Burpee  introductions  include  such  world 
famous  varieties  as  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn, 
Burpee's  Stringing*  Green  Pod  Bean,  the  Burpee  Bush 
Lima,  Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  Columbia  and  Black-Red 
Ball  Beef.  .Matchless  and  Dwarf  Giant  Tomato,  Black 
Beauty  Cgg  Plant.  Ford  hook  Famous  Cucumber,  and 
Fordliook  Fancy  .Mustard.  These  names  have  truly 
become  household  words  the  country  over. 

For  1M22  we  are  pleased  |o  announce  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  three  distinct  new  vegetables,  .seven  new  Sweet 
Peas,  the  new  Floradale  Daisy,  and  three  new  Dahlias. 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Pole  Lima  Bean 

Sunnybrook  Pole  Lima  is  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  of  all  pole  lima  beans.  The  earliness  of  Sunny¬ 
brook  Pole  Lima  enables  it  to  be  grown  farther  north 
than  other  varieties,  and  makes  it  of  great  value 
to  Hie  market  growers,  who  can  get  it  to  market 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  prices  are  at  their  highest. 

Sunnybrook  Pole  Lima  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  both  home  gardener  and  market  grower.  The  first 
set  of  pods  is  borne,  in  some  instances,  even  before  the 
vines  have  taken  hold  of  the  poles. 

Burpee's  Sunnvhrook  Pole  Lima  is  not  only  very 
early,  but  wonderfully  prolific  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Pepper 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Pepper  is  of  the  Pimiento 
type.  These  peppers  hnve  gained  great  popularity 
within  recent  years.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for 
stuffed  peppers  or  any  other  purpose  where  thick, 
strictly  mild  meat  is  essential. 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Pepper  excels  any  other  pep¬ 
per  by  having  the  thickest  meat  and  being  the  sweetest 
and  most  tasty  of  all.  It  may  be  eaten  raw  like  an 
apple, 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Pepper  matures  very  early 
and  bears  an  enormous  crop  throughout  the  season. 
We  have  counted  as  mauy  as  40  perfect  ripe  fruits  on 
a  single  plant. 

Burpee’s  “Fordhook  Forcing”  Cabbage 

There  is  u  distinct  place  for  this  wonderful  new 
variety  of  cabbage.  It  forms  small,  firm  heads  with 
very  few  outer  leaves,  and  may,  therefore,  be  grown 
successfully  in  hotbeds  for  early  forcing. 

The  characteristic  compact  habit  makes  Burpee's 
Fordhook  Forcing  Cabbage  a  foremost  variety  for  the 
home  garden.  The  plants  can  be  set  as  closely  as  8 
inches  apart  and  they  mature  very  early.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

Burpee’s  New  Sweet  Peas 

Burpee's  Giant  White  is  a  beautiful  large  flower 
of  excellent  form  and  purest  whiteness.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  exquisite  than 
Burpee’s  Giant  White. 

Burpee’s  Floradale  Purple  stands  way  above  any 
other  purple  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  enormous 
size  and  well  formed.  They  are  borne  in  fours  on 
long  and  strong  stems. 

Burpee's  Scarlet  Duplex  is  a  true  sunproof  scarlet 
of  a  brilliancy  that  is  unsurpassed.  The  elegant  sprays 
usually  bear  four  flowers,  of  which  the  throe  lower 
blooms  are  double.  Kidding  greatly  to  the  weight  and 
beauty  of  t lie  flower. 

Sunset.  This  is  a  new  rich  rose  with  nt  golden 
yellow  blotch,  and  was  pronounced  by  experts  as  being 
in  the  front  ranks  of  distinct  Spencer  Sweet  Pea  novel¬ 
ties.  The  long  stiff  stems  usually  bear  four  immense 
flowers  of  exquisite  form. 

In  addition  to  these  four  Summer  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas  we  arc  offering  the  following  three  new 
Early  Flowering  Sweet  Peas: 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding, 

creating  the  biggest  sensation 
Sweet.  Pea  ever  introduced, 
large,  and  are  borne  In  fours 
very  free  bloomer. 

Mrs.  Kerr  is  by  far  tin*  best  Early  Flowering 
salmon.  It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  which  >ro  to 
make  up  a  perfect  flower.  It  is  very  vigorous  in 
growth  and  extremely  free- flowering. 

White  Star  is  a  perfect  black  seeded  white.  The 
flowers  are  immense,  freely  produced  in  fours,  all  beau¬ 
tifully  wared  and  well  placed  nil  the  stem. 

Burpee’s  Floradale  Daisy 

Floradale  Daisy  is  an  immense  double  fringed 
vliito  Daisy,  which  we  developed  from  the  Shasta  Daisy 
on  our  Floradale  Farms  in  California.  The  Floradale 
Daisy  is  hardy  everywhere.  The  flowers  are  double 
and  semi-double,  and  are  excellent  for  cut-flowers.  It 
blooms  profusely  over  a  long  period. 

Burpee’s  New  Dahlias 

For  1 022  we  are  introducing  three  most  outstand¬ 
ing  new  Peony-flowered  Dahlias,  all  of  which  were 
originated  on  our  Fordhook  Farms  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fordhook  Cerise  is  u  glorious  and  brilliant  shade 
of  rich  cerise,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  orange  toward 
(lie  base  of  the  petals.  K  is  an  early  bloomer  of  strong, 
erect  habit,  and  is  excellent  for  cut-flowers. 

Autumn  Beauty  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering 
Peony-Flowered  Dahlias  in  our  large  collection.  The 
flowers  are  large.  They  are  a  lovely  combination  of 
yellow  and  buff,  with  a  suffusion  of  light  rose. 

Dainty  Queen  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  ro^y  lavender, 
with  the  lower  half  of  the  petals  shading  to  white.  It 
is  a  free-flowering  variety  of  excellent  habit. 

All  of  these  outstanding  novelties  are  offered  in 
Burpee's  Annual  for  18(22. 

Burpee’s  Annual  Is  The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  It  will  bo  mailed  to  you  FREE. 

Just  tear  off  the  coupon  or  send  a  postcard  and 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 


"The  Itnrding  Blue."  is 
of  any  Early  Flowering 
The  flowers  are  extra 
on  long  stems.  Tt  is  a 
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feets  far  away  from  the  habits  formed  during,  the  first 
;  life,  and  few  calves  overcome  poor  feeding  and  care 
Lrst  six  months.  They  are  babies  and  must  have  a 
:are  if  they  are  ever  to  make  g,ood  adults.  Keep  them 
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•i- tliick,  springy,  high- 

class  luxurious  mattress  will  give  perfect 
repose,  and  beautify  any  bed  in  which  it  is 
placed,  I  more  than  guarantee,  I  let  you,  your- 
W&vfr  self,  decide  after  a  Full  Month’s  Trial  at  My  Risk. 

iVjSs  Jus  t  $  1  with  order  brings  the  mattress  right  into  your 

oHS home  and  with  it  comes  the  FINE  BEDSP  READ  de- 
scribed  opposite.  When  the^  Mattress  and  Bedspread 
arrive  begin  to  use  them  both  just  as  if  they  were  your 
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1  is  purewhiteina  very 
artistic  design.  It  is  made  in  a  high  class  mill  from  lirst- 
class  carefully  graded  new  cotton.  These  bedspreads  are 
electrically  bleached,  no  acids  are  used  to  impair  the 
strength  of  the  durable  materials. 

Electric  blenching  also  makes  a  better  white  and  brings  out 
the  pattern  more  prominently.  This  spread  is  full  sized  and 
measures  78x90  inches.  The  Bedspread  will  be  packed  with  the 
mattress.  Remember  this  Fine  Bedspread  is  a  Prize  to  The 
Prompt.  To  be  safe  send  your  order  today. 


Special  Slashed  Price, 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 


$14.95 


This  mattress  must  not  be  confused  with  “cheap” 
merchandise  just  because  I  have  slashed  the  price 
away  down.  It  must  be  judged  by  its  45  pounds  of 
QUALITY,  not  its  cost.  This  mattress  formerly 
sold  for  $22.50 — and  without  the  Fine  Bedspread. 
I  bought  these  mattresses  when  cotton  was  way 
down.  Now  cotton  is  higher  again  and  so  are  Mat¬ 
tress  prices.  That  is  why  this  offer  is  a  phenomenal 
bargain,  without  even  considering  the  value  of  the 
Free  Bedspread.  This  mattress  is  built  of  dean, 
new,  high-class  felt,  layer  upon  layer.  This  con¬ 


struction  guarantees  a  permanent,  even,  spnngy, 

luxurious  re.stfulness  and  prevents  the  lumping  that  event¬ 
ually  happens  in  an  inferior  mattress.  I  ho  Roll  Edge  and 
Round  Corners  not  only  improve  its  appearance,  but  also 
prolong  its  life.  The  mattress  is  neatly  and  evenly  tufted. 
The  covering  is  strong,  long-lasting  very  heavy  grade  oj  art 
ticking  with  a  delicate,  dainty  floral  design.  Colors:  A  com¬ 
bination  of  pink,  blue  and  white,  k  urnishod  in  full  size  only. 

Will  tit  all  wood  or  metal  full  size  _ 
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A  Farmer’s  Side  of  the  Hired  Man  Question 


A I’>IO  QUESTION. — Just  now  tlio  discussion  be¬ 
tween  hired  men  and  employers  is  holding  my 
attention.  The  more  I  see  and  read  of  it.  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of  having  hired 
I!|en  and  employers  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other  is  a  mighty  big  one.  I  think,  too.  that  it  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned  to  let  those  who 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  their  grievances  to 
the  front,  so  that  we  can  get  each  other’s  viewpoint 
of  the  situation. 

Till’-  EMPLOYER’S  SIDE. — I  am  an  employer.  T 
live  in  town,  so  as  to  give  iny  family  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  possible  in  my  present  circum¬ 
stances,  1  employ  a  man.  who  has  a  family,  to  live 
on  the  farm,  driving  each  day  myself  to  the  farm  and 
doing  my  share  of  the  work  for  at  least  eight  months 
of  the  year.  I  let  ween  September  1  and  January  1  I 
keep  myself  employed  in  a  business  that  does  not 
permit  me  to  do  any  more  on  the  farm  than  to  call 
around  every  day  or  so  and  direct  the  work.  During 
these  few  months  I  depend  upon  my 
man  to  go  ahead  with  the  work,  man¬ 
age  it  as  I  would  if  I  were  there,  or  as 
he  should  do  it  for  himself. 

FRUIT  AND  GRAIN. — The  big  end 
of  my  crop  is  fruit.  I  have  40  acres  of 
orchard,  and  have  been  getting  good 
crops  of  pears  and  apples.  That  being 
the  case,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
months  in  which  I  am  away  are  very 
busy  months  on  the  farm.  In  addition 
to  the  fruit  we  try  to  plant  about  25 
acres  of  Fall  wheat,  a  job  that  also 
comes  in  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I 
want  to  have  a  mail  with  a  family  that 
I  could  depend  upon  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  term  not  necessarily  speci¬ 
fied.  The  family  I  have  is  comprised 
of  a  young,  husky  fellow  of  about  30 
years,  his  wife,  the  same  age,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  of  four  years;  just  an  ideal 
family.  The  wife  is  a  splendid  woman, 
an  ideal  housekeeper.  The  man  has 
plenty  of  ability.  lie  understands  farm 
work  from  A  to  Z.  but  I  feel  that  he 
has  not  been  as  faithful  as  he  should 
have  been,  and,  above  all.  has  not  ap¬ 
preciated  what  is  being  done  for  him. 

•  LABOR  CONDITIONS— He  started 
working  April  1.  I!*20.  hiring  for  a  year 
at  $900.  The  first  year  he  was  a  very 
good  man,  and  I  hired  him  for  another 
year.  1  have  paid  him  $800  as  this 
year's  salary,  furnished  a  house,  with 
all  the  natural  gas  in-  needs  for  light 
and  heat,  and  in  ease  there  is  a  short¬ 
age'  of  gas  I  allow  him  to  keep  a  wood 
stove  going  in  Winter,  furnishing  the 
wood,  allowing  him  time  to  cut  it.  and 
furnishing  a  man  to  help  him.  I  keep 
for  him  two  cows,  a  horse  for  driving, 
and  30  chickens,  all  of  which  he  owns. 

The  horse  is  stabled  and  fed  the  same 
as  my  own.  The  cows  are  fed  as  weit 
as  any  dairy  cows  in  the  vicinity.  He 
is  allowed  to  feed  them  just  as  he 
wishes.  I  have  never  asked  what  he 
feeds  nor  interfered  with  his  wishes. 

In  Summer  they  were  fed  grain  twice  a  day.  along 
with  good  pasture.  In  Winter  they  get  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  they  can  eat  three  times  a  day.  and  a  very 
liberal  fet'd  of  grain  night  and  morning. 

INCREASING  STOCK— His  flock  of  chickens  has 
increased  to  double  its  size,  and  geese  and  turkeys 
have  been  added  to  it.  lie  lias  kept  a  brood  sow. 
selling  two  litters  of  pigs  each  year,  although  there 
was  nothing  in  the  contract  concerning  them.  I  have 
given  him  the  use  of  a  garden  plot  upon  which  he  has 
grown  all  the  small  vegetables  he  needs  and  about 
50  bushels  of  potatoes.  Half  of  these  he  will  sell, 
lie  is  marketing  now  about  5  lbs.  of  butter  a  week. 
He  gets  all  the  fruit  he  wants  to  use.  Each  year  he 
lias  put  into  the  cellar  three  barrels  of  selected 
Northern  Spy  for  Winter  use. 

THE  HIRED  MAN'S  CAR.— Last  Spring,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  a  driving  horse,  lie  thought  lie  ought 
to  have  a  ear,  so  lie  bought  an  automobile.  I  had  a 
garage  that  I  used  for  my  own  ear  in  daytime  as  T 
worked  on  the  farm,  but  when  getting  his  ho  imme¬ 
diately  took  possession  of  the  garage.  From  that 
time  my  car  remained  outdoors,  hut  I  have  not  com¬ 
plained  about  that,  because  I  was  rather  pleased  to 
see  him  get  a  machine,  I  wanted  him  to  feel  and  to 
be  able  to  show  to  others  that  lie  had  a  position  that 


afforded  him  a  reasonable  amount  of  luxury.  Things 
went  fairly  well  until  I  stopped  working  on  the 
place  myself.  After  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  out  his  machine  in  the  morning  after  breakfast 
and  run  an  errand  to  town  or  anywhere  else,  and 
very  likely  again  before  night  do  the  same  thing.  Many 
of  these  errands  would  take  a  half  day  of  his  time. 

LESSENED  WORK. — From  May  until  October  lie 
never  spent  a  Sunday  on  the  place,  leaving  in  the 
morning  and  getting  back  late  at  night.  I  keep  no 
stock  exee] it  horses,  so  he  is  never  burdened  with 
chores.  I  have  gone  out  to  the  farm  in  the  morning 
and  found  him  getting  out  to  work  at  nine  o’clock. 
I  have  talked  to  him  on  two  different  occasions  and 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  give  me  better  service  I 
would  expect  him  to  find  another  place  to  work,  but 
it  seems  to  make  little  difference.  Since  the  Fall 
work  ceased  L  have  known  him  to  let  the  horse  stable 
go  without  cleaning  out  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time;  not  a  particle  of  bedding  under  the  horses,  and 


A  Good  Job  for  a  Winter  Evening.  Fig.  6(S 

their  sides  and  legs  plastered  with  manure,  while  his 
cow  and  pig  stables  were  nicely  cleaned  and  bedded 
and  the  cows  brushed  and  cleaned  in  fine  shape.  I 
have  decided  that  I  must  make  a  change  when  his 
year  is  up,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  be  changing  help.  I  am  willing  to  pay  an 
extx*a  high  wage  if  I  get  the  right  man. 

GENERAL  CONDITION S. — This  year  I  am  pay- 
iug  $100  more  than  any  employers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  and  quite  a  lot  extra  in  privileges.  1  x’ealize 
that  my  buildings  are  not  as  modern  as  they  might 
be.  hut  they  are  comfortable.  I  have  not  got  run¬ 
ning  water,  but  have  good  water  and  very  convenient 
to  the  house.  As  soon  as  I  possibly  can  afford  it  I 
am  going  to  install  modern  plumbing.  I  believe  the 
farm  help  should  have  it.  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
paying  investment. 

TWO  SIDES. — Now.  as  I  look  hack  over  the  pages, 
I  admit  that  I  have  given  only  my  side  of  the  story. 
I  have  outlined  my  grievances.  Now,  the  question 
is.  what  is  the  matter?  Who  is  to  blame?  Right 
here  is  where  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  the  other  fellow  feels  about  it.  or  find  out  what 
excuse  he  would  have  to  offer.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  go  out  there,  ask  him  to  sit  down  on 
a  chair  in  the  house,  in  front  of  Itis  wife  and  boy, 


xt ml  just  toll  him  the  story  I  have  told  here,  and  see 
what  he  had  to  sny  about  it,  and  just  have  an  under¬ 
standing  right  there,  showing  what  was  what. 

NEED  OF  CONFIDENCE. — I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  if  employers  and  employees,  and  especially  those 
engaged  in  farming,  would  get  right  down  to  brass 
tucks,  talk  over  and  have  an  understanding  of  the 
details  of  their  contract,  just  as  they  would  do  in  a 
transaction  where  something  is  bought  and  sold,  a 
great  deal  of  their  grievances  would  immediately 
disappear,  and  far  greater  satisfaction  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  both  sides. 

FACTORY  CONDITIONS. — The  conditions  that 
prevail  in  factories  with  regard  to  labor  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  tip&g-the  farm  than  an  altogether 
different  kind  of  management  is  called  for,  if  these 
unsatisfactory  coil.’’  ’»*  'ire  ever  going  to  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  farm  life.  In' 'a  factory,  a  shop,  or  in 
xi  store,  an  employee  works  on  piecework,  takes  a 
position  among  othei’  workmen  where  lie  must  keep  up 
his  end,  or  work  under  the  eyes  of  a 
foreman  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  he  gives  the  service  that  is  re- 
q uired  of  him.  If  his  workmanship  at 
piecework  is  unsatisfactory,  if  he  fails 
to  keep  up  his  end  as  the  work  is 
passed  along  from  one  workman  to  an¬ 
other.  or  if  in  any  way  his  work  is 
fotxntl  to  be  unsatisfactory,  it  is  hut  a 
short  time  until  his  place  is  filled  by 
another  man.  There  is  no  grinding  on 
nerves  and  wearing  out  of  patience. 
The  matter  is  disposed  of  at  once  and 
forgotten. 

THE  FARM  CONTRACT.— It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  a  farmer.  He  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  man,  who  oftentimes  lias 
a  family,  covering  a  term  of  time.  Con¬ 
siderable  expense  is  incurred  in  getting 
the  man  and  his  family  settled  and 
ready  for  work.  Once  done,  it  is  not 
an  encouraging  prospect  for  one  of  the 
two  to  find  himself  up  against  an  un¬ 
workable  situation,  and  either  break 
the  contract  in  some  way.  suffering  a 
loss  and  a  great  inconvenience,  or  go 
through  the  term  with  nerve-wrecking, 
patience-breaking  consequences.  I  would 
not  say  that  u n d e rsta nd in gs  can  be 
reached  that  would  he  a  safeguard  in 
every  case,  but  in  many  cases  a  clear 
and  concise  understanding  of  just  what 
each  one  expected  from  the  other  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  prevention  of 
conditions  that  lead  up  to  unpleasant 
relations  later  on.  The  success  of  it 
would  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
minuteness  given  in  working  out  the 
details  of  the  contract.  farmer. 


What  About  Wool  Grading 


T 


Will  you  tell  us  how  wool  is  graded? 

J.  t*.  c. 

■  IIREE  rules  are  followed.  The  first 
is  length  of  fiber.  Wools  of  2% 
in.  or  longer  are  called  ‘’staple  wools” 
in  the  fine  grades,  and  as  the  grades 
become  coarser  the  fiber  must  be  longer  to  merit  that 
term.  In  the  low  quarter-blood  it  must  be  3  in.  or 
niore.  These  staple  wools  are  also  called  “combing 
wools,”  and  are  handled  over  worsted  combs,  and 
the  libel’s  laid  parallel.  Under  these  lengths  are 
“clothing  wools."  which  are  used  in  woolen  mills, 
and  the  fibers  are  interlaced  rather  than  parallel 
and  then  felted  together. 

Wool  is  next  graded  according  to  condition, 
whether  well-grown  and  cared  for,  or  whether  carry¬ 
ing  burs,  weeds,  chaff,  etc.,  or  badly  grown,  also  how 
well  it  is  kept  free  from  tags.  Manure  also  affects 
the  grade  and  flic  price.  Then  fineness  of  fiber,  the 
most  exacting  operation  in  connection  with  grading, 
is  considered.  This  requires  skill  and  experience, 
and  is  the  one  least  understood  by  the  average  wool 
grower.  The  finest  fibers  come  from  the  Merinos, 
and  when  it  is  staple  or  combing  it  is  called  Delaine 
Other  fine  wool  shorter  is  called  clothing.  Delaine 
refers  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  and  length,  and 
not  to  any  breed  of  sheep,  because,  to  be  exact,  there 
is  no  breed  of  Delaine  sheep,  but  Merinos  ordinarily 
produce  Delaine  wool.  The  English,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  Delaine,  say  “(54-70’s.”  the  theory  being  that  <>4 
to  70  hanks  of  yarn.  500  ft.  long,  spun  to  the  finest 
yarn,  can  thus  be  made  from  a  pound  of  clean  wool. 
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The  next  grade  is  known  here  as  “half  blood,”  and 
England  terms  it  “50-60.”  Some  may  be  found  in 
Merino  sheep  or  those  carrying  a  large  percentage 
oi  Merino  blood.  Theu  we  have  or  in  English, 
“48-52,”  derived  from  Southdown,  half-blood  Meri¬ 
nos,  or  the  finer  Shropshires,  Dorsets,  etc.  Then 
“Vi  blood"  or  “42-40”  from  Shropshires,  Dorsets. 
also  Oxfords,  Ilampshires  and  similar  breeds.  Then 
there  is  “low  quarter  bloods,"  “36-40,”  a  coarser 
fiber,  and  “braid  wools,”  more  so. 

After  these  come  some  which  are  nearly  nonde¬ 
script,  and  some  called  “line  fleeces”  that  one  hardly 
knows  where  they  belong.  At  our  warehouse  they 
are  put  with  the  highest  grade  where  we  think  they 
will  pass  Grades  of  wool  may  be  different  in  all 
breeds.  .Tust  as  even  no  two  grades  of  wheat  are 
alike,  each  fleece  has  its  individuality.  The  fibers 
may  not  be  the  same  in  a  purebred  flock,  but  may 
be  so  near  that,  like  wheat,  they  will  go  together  in 
a  class.  That  is  the  beauty  of  wool  growing.  There 
i->  no  monotony  about  it,  and  it  furnishes  basis  for 
intelligent  thought,  and  gives  unlimited  satisfaction 
to  the  man  who  magnifies  his  calling. 

Grades  of  wool  are  influ  meed  by  breeding,  feed, 
care,  physical  condition  and  age  of  the  individuals, 
and  by  climate.  To  illustrate:  Our  Merinos  were 
expected  to  clip  11  lbs.  average  of  Delaine  last  time, 
but  the  very  mild  Winter  “tempered"  il  to  0*4, 
changed  over  800  lbs.  on  the  older  ewes  to  “clothing” 
and  nearly  300  on  the  lambs  to  “half-blood.”  There 
are  many  causes  to  change  the  grade,  even  to  "cot- 
ting”  wool.  Worms  around  the  horns  of  one  of  our 
rams  last  November  gave  him  a  fever,  and  he  went 
into  Winter  bare  of  wool. 

It  is  probable  that  every  known  grade  of  American 
wool  comes  to  our  warehouse,  most  of  which  can  go 
to  its  class  quickly,  but  some  takes  study  before  we 
are  sure  of  its  place.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  good 
shepherd  to  breed  as  pure  as  possible,  and  then  care 
for  each  individual,  thereby  making  a  minimum 
number  of  grades.  This  much  is  sure:  Wool  will 
sell  in  the  class  it  belongs,  same  as  every  other 
commodity.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Fox 

I  have  been  reading  the  last  (wo  weeks  what  you 
have  to  say  about  shooting  a  fox  ahead  of  another  man’s 
dog.  Here  in  Virginia  any  man  who  would  shoot  a  fox 
ahead  of  a  pack  of  hounds  would  be  in  a  serious  place; 
the  hunters  would  want  to  lynch  him  then  and  there, 
as  foxes  are  only  hunted  here  for  the  sport  of  tin*  chase, 
and  we  think  it  almost  a  crime  to  kill  one,  even  in  the 
Summer  when  preying  on  domestic  poultry, 

Virginia.  JOHN  C.  tatt’m. 

ELD,  it  makes  a  difference  where  you  live, 
evidently.  The  poultrymen  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  spend  most  of  their  time  hunting  the 
dollar  with  which  to  pay  their  bills,  and  instead  of 
lynching  a  man  who  killed  a  fox  they  would  treat 
him  to  a  good  dinner.  All  this  makes  us  think  of 
the  old  story  of  the  English  farmer  and  the  fox.  It 
has  been  told  before. 

Back  in  tin*  good  old  days  an  English  farmer  used 
to  see  his  aristocratic  friends  riding  after  the  fox. 
They  chased  the  hounds  pell-mell  over  his  fields  and 
had  a  great  run.  The  fox  usually  escaped,  and  the 
crowd  came  home  at  night  grumbling  and  growling 
because  the  fox  got  away.  The  sly  old  fox  made 
for  his  den  in  a  rocky  hill,  after  throwing  the  dogs 
(IT  the  scent.  Then  he  rested  awhile  and  came  and 
stole  a  fat  pullet  off  the  farmer's  henroost,  and  thus 
gained  the  strength  for  Another  run.  The  farmer 
saw  this  idle  crowd  riding  home  day  after  day.  with¬ 
out  the  fox,  and  he  grew  sorry  for  them.  Of  course 
he  thought  they  were  as  anxious  to  kill  t lie  red 
rascal  as  he  was.  So  one  night  he  loaded  his  mus¬ 
ket  and  hid  beside  tin*  henhouse.  The  fox  came  for 
his  dinner,  and  the  farmer  shot  him  dead.  Then  he 
took  the  red  thief  by  the  tail  and  started  for  the 
big  house,  where  some  celebration  was  going  oil. 
The  “hunters"  were  having  a  dinner  and  hall  in 
honor  of  t lie  fox!  The  farmer  walked  in.  proud  of 
his  achievement,  for  had  he  not  done  what  all  these 
men  and  women  had  failed  to  do?  The  leader  of 
the  hunt  came  to  meet  him — almost  too  horrified  for 
speech. 

"What  is  that  you  have  there?” 

“Why,  I’ve  killed  the  fox!  I’ve  seen  you  hunting 
this  thief  day  after  day.  but.  be  always  got  away 
from  you.  Now  I’ve  succeeded  in  killing  him  for 
you !” 

“Why,  you  ignorant  clown !  We  never  wanted  to 
kill  that  fox!  Our  occupation  is  chasing  him.  Now 
that  you  have  killed  him,  our  occupation  is  </<»)<  !'’ 

Perhaps  a  little  application  will  fit  in  here.  Since 
this  republic  was  started  thousands  of  men  have 
gone  to  Washington  to  represent  the  people.  After 
a  short  time  most,  of  them  come  to  bo  much  like 
these  hunters.  They  may  talk  loudly  and  wave  their 


arms  over  the  evils  of  public  life,  but  they  rarely 
kill  them.  Chasing  after  the  “interests”  or  the 
rogues  comes  to  he  their  occupation,  and  when,  now 
and  then,  the  farmer  takes  his  shotgun  and  kills  off 
a  few  of  the  foxes  these  hunters  do  not  thank  him — 
their  occupation  is  to  chase  the  fox — not  to  kill  him. 

An  Experience  with  Quack  Grass 

I  AM  glad  to  offer  my  experience  with  quack  grass. 

I  had  great  success  in  getting  rid  of  it.  Of 
course,  it  means  hard  work  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
May  18,  about  five  years  ago,  I  bought  4  '/■>  acres  of 
land  in  two  lots,  one  containing  about  two  acres. 
1  started  plowing  the  next,  day,  and  plowed  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  The  quack  roots  were  so  heavy  matted 
in  places  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  plow  it. 
T  harrowed  the  host  I  could,  and  finished  planting 
potatoes  May  30.  I  marked  the  ground  east  and 
west,  as  it  sloped  toward  the  south,  and  covered  the 
potatoes  with  a  shovel  plow.  About  one  week  after 
planting  I  started  the  cultivator  out  and  back  in 
t lie  same  row.  This  I  always  do,  as  it  cuts  both 
ways,  and  I  did  this  several  times.  There  was  plenty 
of  grass  that  j  ear,  so  bad  that  I  mowed  part  of  it 
with  a  mowing  machine,  and  plowed  roots  out 
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and  harrowed  the  ground.  Then  I  plowed  the 
ground  10  in.  deep,  harrowed  well,  and  sowed  rye, 
also  harrowing  this  well,  using  a  lever  harrow,  and 
cleaning  at  each  end.  The  next  May  I  turned  the 
rye  under,  plowing  up  and  down  the  hill,  harrowed 
well,  and  sowed  the  field  both  ways,  and  covered 
with  a  shovel  plow,  I  bought  a  weed  or  before 
this,  and  it  was  ready  for  work.  This  I  started 
in  about  three  days.  This  was  about  May 
15.  I  tried  to  go  over  the  field  three  times  a  week, 
and  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  showed,  I  started  the 
cultivator  twice  in  the  row,  and  crossed  it.  with  the 
weoder.  In  about  three  days  I  would  go  1  lie  other 
way  with  the  cultivator,  and  cross  it  with  the 
wceder,  and  when  about  three  or  four  incites  high, 
both  ways  with  cultivator  and  followed  with  the 
weoder  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  this  up  until 
•  about  one  foot  high:  then  shovel-plowed  both  ways 
twice  in  each  row  about  one  week  apart.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  just  a  fair  crop  that  year,  but  no  grass. 
I  do  not  think  there  were  four  quarts  in  all.  I 
planted  potatoes  on  this  same  field  four  years;  in 
1020  I  seeded  the  field  with  oats,  and  they  grew 
about  four  feet.  Tjist  year  the  grass  was  cut  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  I  think  about,  five  tons.  In 
September  T  made  ^another  cutting  of  about  two 
tons;  clover  about  18  in.,  in  blossom;  Timothy,  about 
four  feet,  and  in  blossom.  T  do  not  think  there  are 
any  quack  roots  in  I  lie  field. 

I  am  sending  a  photo  of  my  two  children  and 
myself  standing  in  the  second  crop  of  grass.  This  is 
a  very  poor  photo  of  grass  at  this  place.  T.  c.  o. 

New  York. 


Wax  for  Vermin  Injury 

AVING  noticed  in  recent  issues  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
some  experiences  with  the  damage  done  to 
young  fruit  trees  by  mice  and  rabbits  during  the 
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Winter,  and  the  failure  of  most  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  these  pests,  1  would  like  to  tell  other  readers 
the  result  of  experience  with  following  method : 

Make  a  wax  as  follows:  ITeat  2  lbs.  of  rosin  until 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Cool  for  15  to  20  minutes.  To 
tell  when  it  is  cool  enough  test  with  wood  alcohol, 
if  the  rosin  rejects  or  “spits  out”  the  alcohol,  it  is 
not  cool  enough.  As  soon  as  the  alcohol  will  mix 
add  one  quart  to  the  rosin  and  mix  thoroughly.  This 
wax  is  applied  to  the  trees  with  a  small  paint  brush. 
We  paint  two  opposite  sides  of  the  free,  covering 
about  half  of  the  surface  from  the  ground  for  18 
in.  up.  In  sections  where  there  are  likely  to  be  deep 
snows  it  would  probably  he  better  to  paint  the  trees 
higher  up.  Two  pounds  of  the  rosin  with  the  alcohol 
added  will  make  enough  of  the  wax  to  go  over  about 
10  acres  of  young  trees.  It  should  be  applied  only 
when  the  tree  is  perfectly  dry.  If  Hie  wax  becomes 
too  stiff  to  paint  on,  warm  it  and  add  enough  more 
alcohol  to  restore  it  to  its  original  consistency. 

It  lias  been  our  experience  that  this  preparation 
will  also  stop  the  work  of  the  apple-tree  borer.  At 
least  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  borers 
where  the  wax  was  applied.  Whether  it  prevents 
the  moth  from  laj  mg  the  eggs  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  WILLIAM  WALTERS. 


The  Cost  of  Pulverizing  Limestone 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  value  of 
limestone  for  commercial  use  on  the  farm,  as  to  the 
cost  of  getting  it  out,  ground  and  ready  for  use?  The 
quarry  is  about  four  miles  from  a  shipping  point.  What 
kind  of  machinery  is  needed,  and  how  costly?  The  farm 
I  have  in  mind  has  unlimited  supply  of  lime  rock,  that 
was  once  used  for  unslaked  lime.  The  rock  was  burned 
with  big  wood  lire.  A.  N.  s. 

O DEBATING  A  CRUSHER.— You  are  asking  the 
same  question  that  many  are  asking  who  have 
a  supply  of  limestone  accessible  to  their  farms,  and 
whose  fields  are  already  showing  signs  of  acidity. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  observed  two  machines 
in  Now  York  State,  both  of  them  operating  for  the 
personal  use  of  farmers,  but  both  of  them  attempted 
to  he  operated  at  a  time  when  their  operation  con¬ 
flicted  with  important  farm  work.  T  think  the  eco¬ 
nomical  thing  for  us  to  assume  at  the  outset  is  that  a 
small  farm-owned  crusher  will  be  operated  at  a  slack 
time  of  year  and  the  material  will  ho  ready  for  use. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS. — There  is  no  better  source 
of  information  than  the  accurate  figures  secured  on 
the  use  of  a  small  crusher  on  the  farm  of  E.  L.  Wor- 
tlion  in  Pennsylvania  a  few  years  ago.  By  substitut¬ 
ing  presen  I  prices,  I  think  that  you  can  arrive  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  you  may  expect  it  to  cost  you. 
Mr.  Worthen  used  a  small  type  machine.  This  ma¬ 
chine  had  a  capacity  of  from  one  to  two  tons  an 
hour.  Mr.  Worthen  tried  both  steam  and  kerosene 
tractors  on  this  machine,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
product  varied  somewhat  with  the  skill  of  the  man 
feeding  the  machine.  Below  is  a  table  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  grinding  with  a  steam  engine.  In  this 
table,  man  labor  was  figured  at.  20c,  and  horse  labor 
at  10c  per  hour.  This  wits  the  actual  rate  paid  at 
the  time  of  grinding.  The  engineer’s  time  was 
charged  at  30c  an  hour,  and  80c  an  hour  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  tractor.  The  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
pulverizer  was  estimated  at  10c  an  hour.  An  expen. 
diture  of  $00.12  produced  50  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  This  brings  the  cost  down  to  $1.80  per  ton. 
Mr.  Glazier,  of  Huntington  C'o.,  Pa.,  some  time  ago 
published  an  article  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  ground  limestone  for  75c  per  ton.  I 
am  not  able  to  state,  however,  whether  his  method  of 
figuring  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Wortlien’s. 

Itemized  expenditures  for  grinding  with  steam  en¬ 
gine  : 


Man  Horse  Machine 

_ K _ _ A _  _ A. 

r  \  f  \  r  \ 

Operation  Mrs.  Cost  Hrs.  Cost  Hrs.  Cost 

Quarrying  stone  and 

hauling  .  01  $12.20  15  $1.50  . 

Grinding  (one  man  and 

engine)  .  50  15.00  .  50  $15.00 

Grinding  (pulverizing) .  50  5.00 

Jlolting  uud  feeding 

pulverizer .  50  10.00  . 

Hauling  water  .  20  4.00  34  3.40  . 

Hauling  etnil  . .  5*,^  1.10  14  1.40  . 

Coni.  5,000  lbs.  tit  28c . 

Meals,  Id  at  25c . 

Dynamite,  fuse  and  eaps . 


Total 

Cost 

$13.70 

30.00 

5.00 

10.00 

7.40 

2.50 

10.52 

4.00 

1.00 


total 


$90.12 


VARIATION  IN  FINENESS.— You  will  note  that 
there  will  be  a  variation  in  the  home-ground  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  standpoint  of  fineness.  The  larger 
part  of  it.  however,  will  pass  through  60,  SO  and  100 
mesh  screen.  That  would  mean  that  most  of  it 
would  lie  immediately  available.  The  balance  would 
take  somewhat  longer  to  become  available,  but  that 
has  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  long-time  program  of 
farming.  I  will  not  attempt,  to  tell  you  I  he  price  of 
various  machines  because  they  are  changing  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  a  price  issued  two  months  ago  may  not  be 
correct  today.  You  can  get  definite  information  from 
the  manufacturers.  E.  a.  f. 
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ADDED  BEAUTY. — Farmers  arc  being  urged  to 
plant  shrubs  around  their  homes,  because  such 
plantings  add  to  the  value  of  their  property.  It  is 
true  that  all  kinds  of  planting  make  a  home  more 
attractive,  and  thus  increase  its  monetary  value,  but 
that  isn't  the  best  reason  why  more  planting  should 
be  done.  The  farm  home,  like  any  other  home,  ought 
to  have  cheerful,  pleasant  surroundings.  It  ought 
to  till  the  owner’s  mind  with  satisfaction  every  time 
bis  eyes  rest  upon  it.  It  isn’t,  necessary  to  spend 
much  money  for  shrubs,  for  some  of  those  which  are 
most  common  and  least  expensive  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  desirable,  though,  to  have  a  variety,  and 
especially  a  selection  which  will  give  a  constant  dis¬ 
play  of  flowers  throughout  the  season,  There  is 
nothing  bettor  than  one  of  our  native  shrubs,  the 
shadlmsh  or  Juneberry,  with  which  to  start  the  sea¬ 
son.  As  it.  grows  wild,  it  is  one  of  the  first  shrubs 
to  mark  the  Spring,  and  in  cultivation  its  masses  of 
white  flowers  are  very  ornamental.  These  flowers 
often  come  before  the  leaves  appear.  Its  curiously 
marked  bark  attracts  attention  nil  the  season,  and 
its  blue-black,  edible  berries  will  appeal  lo  the  birds. 
IIow  many  farmers  have  seen  this  plant  growing 
wild,  but  have  never  realized  that  nurserymen  culti¬ 
vate  and  Kell  it  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

GOLDEN  BELL. — While  there  are  some  places 
where  the  Forsythia  or  golden  bell  does  not  flourish, 
it  can  be  relied  upon  in  most  sections.  A  single 
plant  doesn't  make  much  show  unless  very  large,  lint 
a  tittle  group  will  glorify  the  Spring  months.  While 
it  blooms  early,  it  is  a  good-looking  shrub  through¬ 
out  the  season,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges. 
The  variety  called  Intermedia  is  probably  the  best 
for  general  use. 

LILACS. — Of  course  the  home  grounds  are  nor 
complete  unless  they  contain  a  few  lilacs,  and  the 
common  purple  and  white  kinds  retain  their  old- 
time  popularity.  There  are  a  few  others,  though, 
which  are  worth  growing  for  variety, 
and  because  they  extend  the  season. 

Among  the  good  kinds  are  Marie  Le- 
graye,  single  white;  President.  G revy, 
double  light  blue;  Mme.  Casimir  Perier, 
double  white;  Charles  X.,  single  pur¬ 
ple.  Another  good  kind  is  the  Hima¬ 
layan  lilac,  called  Villosa,  which  blooms 
after  all  the  other  kinds  have  gone. 

Be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy 
these  named  varieties  of  lilacs.  Insist 
upon  plants  which  have  been  grown  on 
their  own  roots.  Oftentimes  lilacs  are 
budded  or  grafted  on  common  varieties 
or  on  privet,  with  the  result  that 
suckers  coming  up  from  the  roots 
crowd  out.  the  fancy  sorts  which  you 
have  purchased.  This  is  really  what  happens  many 
times  when  people  complain  that  their  plants  have 
reverted  to  their  common  typo. 

WE1GELAS,  or  as  the  growers  are  now  calling 
them,  Diervillns.  also  flower  early  and  are  showy. 
Probably  the  best  kind  is  the  hybrid  Eva  Rathke, 
the  large  flowers  of  which  are  deep  red  and  appear 
at  intervals  until  the  end  of  the  Summer,  although 
making  their  biggest,  show  in  the  late  Spring. 

MOCK  ORANGE. — When  you  look  into  the  cata¬ 
logues  for  that  over-popular  shrub 
which  you  call  the  mock  orange  or 
Syringa,  you  will  probably  find  it  under 
the  botanical  name  of  Philadelphus.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  amateurs  get  mixed 
over  these  names,  for  to  the  botanist 
our  lilac  is  a  Syringa.  If  you  consult 
any  books,  therefore,  which  are  at  all 
technical,  you  will  always  find  the 
lilacs  under  a  Syringa  heading,  and 
the  Syringes  or  mock  orange  under  the 
heading  of  Philadelphus.  Many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the 
mock  orange  of  late  years,  but  cur¬ 
iously  enough  the  new  kinds  with  very 
large  flowers  are  seldom  fragrant.  You 
must  make  a  choice  as  a  rule  between 
small-flowered  but  very  sweet  kinds 
and  large  varieties  without  perfume. 

After  all,  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  old-time 
mock  orange,  catalogued  as  Conmar- 
ius,  but  some  of  the  newer  ones  are 
remarkably  fine,  for  example.  Bouquet 
Blanc,  with  immense  double  flowers; 

Leiuoine's  Mock  Orange,  which  is  very 


Viburnum  in  Flower.  Fig.  US 

fragrant,  and  Virgiuale,  a  French  hybrid,  with  pure 
white  double  flowers  of  rare  beauty. 

\  IBURNUMS. — Many  of  the  Viburnums  are  native 
plants,  and  flourish  especially  well  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Some,  however,  come  from  other  lands,  but 
have  very  distinct  merits.  Among  them  is  a  choice 
new  variety  called  Uarlesi,  from  Korea,  which  while 


A  Hedge  of  Hydrangeas.  Fig.  l>9 

a  little  expensive  is  a  treasure.  It  blooms  very  early, 
usually  in  May.  and  the  white  flowers,  tinged  with 
pink,  exhale  a  perfume  which  makes  you  think 
immediately  of  mayflowers  or  trailing  arbutus.  This 
i.  simply  a  Spring  plant,  for  it  has  no  beautiful 
berries  like  those  of  the  high  bush-  cranberry. 
Viburnum  opulus.  The  latter  lias  pretty  white 
flowers  in  flat  clusters,  borne  in  early  Summer,  but 
its  real  worth  lies  in  its  bright  seal-let  berries,  which 
come  in  the  Fall  and  often  last  all  Winter,  Vibur¬ 


num  cassmoides,  a  native  American  plant,  is  another 
good  shrub  for  farmyard  grounds.  Its  creamy  white 
flowers  are  followed  by  berries  which,  green  at  first, 
later  become  pink  and  then  turn  to  blue.  Sometimes 
green,  blue  and  pink  berries  are  to  be  found  on  the 
same  bush  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the  common 
withe-rod,  but  a  most  companionable  shrub  for  plant¬ 
ing  near  the  house.  The  common  snowball,  which 
is  also  a  Viburnum,  is  best  left  alone.  It  lias  too 
many  faults  to  be  recommended.  The  Japanese 
snowball  is  more  satisfactory,  but  I  believe  on  the 
whole  the  other  Viburnums  are  better  for  ordinary 
planting. 

SPI IDEAS. — There  are  two  Spineas  which  should 
he  mentioned.  One  called  Anthony  Waterer  is  a 
very  useful  although  low-growing  plant,  The  flowers 
are  bright  rosy  crimson,  displayed  in  broad  beads, 
and  appear  more  or  less  freely  all  Summer.  This 
is  a  shrub  which  can  be  used  close  to  the  house,  and 
in  masses.  Then  there  is  the  common  Van  Houttei 
Spiraea,  sometimes  called  the  bridal  wreath,  although 
that  name  really  belongs  to  an  early-flowering  kind. 
rl  his  shrub  grows  very  large  and,  when  standing 
atone,  its  arching  branches,  covered  with  a  growth 
of  white  blossoms,  make  a  delightful  picture. 

OTHER  DESIRABLE  SUBJECTS.— The  fringe 
tree  isn’t  very  well  known,  but  is  a  charming  shrub, 
its  white,  drooping  flowers  being  almost  feathery  in 
their  lightness.  The  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  while 
au  old-time  plant,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Its  pink 
flowers  in  late  Spring  are  followed  by  red  or  orange 
fruits,  which  last  until  Autumn.  A  newer  and  even 
better  variety  is  called  Morrowi.  While  the  large- 
flowered  Hydrangea  is  a  showy  plant,  I  prefer  to 
leave  it  for  suburban  gardens.  It  seems  to  be  the 
cue  plant  which  every  suburbanite  wants  to  grow. 
If  you  want  a  late-flowering  shrub  of  this  kind, 
why  not  select  Hydrangea  paniculata  instead?  It 
has  much  the  same  habit,  but  its  creamy  white 
flowers  are  not  so  coarse  and  heavy. 

WINTER  EFFECTS.— Use  the  coral- 
berry  and  the  sno wherry  for  Fall  and 
early  V  inter  effects.  And  by  all  means 
plant  one  or  two  specimens  of  red- 
twigged  dogwood,  which  will  give  your 
garden  color  all  through  the  Winter. 
After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
garden  shouldn’t  delight  the  eye  in 
M  inter  as  well  as  during  the  Summer 
months.  You  can  make  a  picture  which 
will  he  a  delight  to  look  upon  every 
time  you  glance  out  of  the  window  by 
using  these  red-stemmed  shrubs  and 
such  kinds  as  have  ornamental  berries. 

1  have  named  several,  but  the  Japan¬ 
ese  barberry  must  have  a  place,  too, 
for  its  handsome  red  fruits  make  it  a  shrub  not  to 
be  surpassed  from  Fall  until  Spring. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


The  Fringe  Tree  in  liloom.  Fig.  70 


Trouble  with  a  Golf  Club 

I  have  a  half  acre  of  ground  which  lies  opposite  the 
golf  ground,  named  the  Country  Club  of  New  Jersey. 
Half  of  uiy  ground  is  used  for  gardeu  every  Summer 
for  my  own  use ;  the  other  part ‘is  hilly,  and  the  lower 
end  of  this  is  used  for  henhouses.  The  golf  course  runs 
on  the  slope  of  tin*  hill  right  along  with  my  slope.  They 
hit  the  balls  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
and  on  the  Average  they  hit  one  out  of 
every  eight  balls  into  my  garden.  When 
I  am  working  in  my  garden  l  always 
have  to  stop  and  watch  that  1  do  not  get 
hit  with  our.  Some  of  thr  nu»u  urr  vrey 
friendly ,  while  Others  are  real  mean  and 
nervy.  I  would  like  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  coming  on  my  property,  and  am 
going  to  build  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Will 
you  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  compel 
them  to  stay  out,  and  what  the  law  has 
to  say  about  such  cases?  I  have  had 
quite  a  lot  of  trouble  over  this  case,  but 
seem  to  get  no  results,  because  they  say 
that  they  cannot  help  it,  or  I  am  not 
allowed  to  keep  their  balls  if  they  hit 
them  into  my  garden.  x.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

YOU  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  of  such  cases  we  have. 
Many  of  them  are  much  worse  than 
this  one,  for  some  of  the  golf  players 
seem  to  have  no  respect  for  property 
rights.  They  tramp  in  wherever  they 
please — as  if  they  owned  the  property. 
Others  are  friendly  and  fair,  and  seem 
to  realize  that  they  should  come  on  the 
land  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
owners.  Under  the  common  law  these 
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property  in  searching  for  it.  No  man  wants 
to  be  small  or  mean  about  such  things,  and 
I  we  must  all  recognize  the  right  of  these  golf 
players  to  take  tlieir  exercise  as  they 
like — though  we  tnay  feel  that  some  use¬ 
ful  work  would  do  them  more  good!  At 
the  sumo  lime,  when  these  players,  or 
some  of  them,  become  a  nuisance  to  a 
farmer  or  gardener  it  is  time  for  him  to 
end  it.  In  some  cases  the  golf  club  will 
pay  n  small  sum  for  the  privilege  of 
coming  over  for  these  lost  balls.  It  is 
no  more  than  right  that  they  should  do 
so.  If  they  will  not.  and  still  persist  in 
their  trespassing,  our  advice  is  to  write 
the  manager  of  the  golf  club  just  what 
you  intend  doing.  Then  put  up  a  high 
wire  fence  and  post  “No  trespass"  signs 
along  it.  If  the  players  persist  in  com¬ 
ing  on  the  property  in  spite  of  this  warn¬ 
ing.  get  the  constable  and  have  several 
of  them  arrested  for  trespass.  This 
ought  not  to  be  necessary,  but  in  some 
cases  these  well-to-do  players  are  among 
the  most  lawless  citizens  we  have,  in 
their  disregard  of  the  simple  rights  of 
plain  people.  Such  folks  should  get  the 
law  hard,  and  a  good  stiff  dose  of  it. 
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Direct  from  Grower  to  Planter. 
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Salzer’s  Medium  Red 
Clover  has  been  a  stand¬ 
ard  among  farmers  for 
many  years.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  favorably 
known  clover  in  this 
country.  It  lives  2  years; 
grows  2  feet  high;  yields 
two  crops  averaging 
three  tons  of  cured  hay 
per  acre.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  thrive  on  it, 
and  it  adds  rich  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil,  bring. 

life  and  vigor.  Salzer's  Red  Clover  pays  div- 


shipped  from  Kelly  Brothers  Nurse< 

H  ries,  is  the  best  that  can  be  grown.  T 

stage  <  _  .  .  _ 

periods,  each  piece  of  stock  grown 
supervision  or  expert  nurserymen, 
has  been  accepted  for  over  forty  y 
in  nursery  stock. 

If  you  make  your  purchase  direct  from  Kelly  Brothers,  you 
will  save  the  expense  of  middlemen  and  agent  and  eliminate 
the  risk  of  misrepresentatives  and  injury  to  the  stock  before 
it  reaches  your  planting  ground. 

Kelly  Brothers  do  not  employ  salesmen  or  agents. 

We  deal  direct  with  our  customers.  Our  catalog  is 
our  only  sales  medium. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  tree  selections  or  give  such 

information  on  climatic  conditions  that  our  experience  has . . . __  _ _ 

taueht  us.  You  may  feel  free  to  consult  us  at  any  time,  what  Ailed  The  Spinach? 

O  *  I  A  AA  n  cr  41*o 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

Af.iin  St.  Dansvtiie,  N  Y. 


_ _ _  ^  From  seedling 

through  propagation,  budding,  and  grafting 
t  by  KeLly  is  under  constant 
.  That’s  why  Kelly  quality 
ears  as  the  standard  quality 
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SHEFFIELD  WORLD  PRICE  FLINT  CORN 

C,>i  n  will  inn  lure  in  ilu  to  95  dn>  s.  I  'rive  per  bushel, 
shelled.  $2.7  5.  Write  BOWNE  BROS  .  Box  66.  R.  R.  3. 

Souilibtidoe,  Mass.  Tel.  367-14,  Putnam.  Conn. 


TDII IT  TDrrP  grape  vines,  berry 
r  nil  I  I  nrr.i  plants,  ti.mrtmtm.d 

•  llwll  I  IlkkU  Bar and  I •  lower 
Sends,  1922  catalog  of  Qnnlil.v  stuck  tit  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  mi  Punch  and  Apple  t"  large 
Planters.  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  8  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


Events  of  the  Week . . . 

tntorest  in  Property . 

Tenant  Leaving  Before  End  of  Year 

Insanity  as  Cause  for  Divorce . 

Imnrovod  Roads  in  Wisconsin . 

“Nice  Things  Ahout  My  Husband”.. 

Editorials  . 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet . 

Husband's  Share  in  Wife's  Estate.. 

Energies  of  Moving  Bodies . . 

Plan  for  Bnrn . 

Speed  of  Saw....... -  -  -  . . 

Securing  Water  in  Driven  Well . 

Pumping  from  Lower  Level . 

Water  Tank  on  Tower... . 

A  Chemical  Skunk . . . . 

Does  Mississippi  River  Flow  Uphill? 
Substitute  for  Flag-bottomed  Chair.. 

High  and  Low  World  Points.. . 

I  Mending  a  8tone  Jut...... . 

Preserving  Bags  for  Shipping  Peat.. 

Concrete  Back  Log . 

Poison  Ivy  . 

Alder  Bushes  . 

An  Inexpensive  Concrete  Walk . 

Curing  Leaky  Tank . . 

Installing  an  Electric  Light  Plant.. 

Hanging  a  Grindstone..... . 

Chemical  Closet  . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . . . 


for  the  ti  ult  grower,  farm-  i  or 


f  ^1  Kvcrythir,„ - 

Mil ill  suburban  Eoiiio.  Highest  grade  Block.  Iu.v, 
ml 'I'm  direct  from-g rower  prices.  Our  fry* catalog 
.fipj  la  a  mine  of  planting  information  Address 

'jir  WOODI.AWN  NURSERIES 
Womiertui  Now  895  Garsori  Avenur  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

°b  Ap^lS#to  Exclusive  salt  of  Ihe  Ohio  Beauty  Apple 


FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  our  (hii-atotf  today.  Est  1877. 

CALL’S  NUKS.KHIE8  Perry  (lake  County)  Obio 


STRAWBERRY  gSffWnWt 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS,  TOMATO.  CANTALOPE  and  other 
seeds  Stuck  the  BEST  and  TRUETU-NAME.  FREE— our 
New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  R  No.  1.  Seafoid,  Oel. 


By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 


2  TO  3  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERT*  !«•««« 

tiou  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  R,  New  Haven.  Missouri 


GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREES 

Prices  reduced.  CAMDEN  NURSERIES,  Camden,  Oelaware 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ginkgo  for  Pence  Posts 

On  page  73  you  speak  of  the  ginkgo 
kernels  as  being  edible.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  curiosity  with  me  as  to  whether 
the  pulp  were  good  to  eat,  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  try.  Several  seedlings  have  been 
raised  in  boxes  in  the  house  from  the 
fallen  kernels.  It  is  a  very  nice,  clean 
tree,  and  I  have  found  the  trimmings 
good  fuel  :  it  looks  like  tough,  durable 
wood.  1  in  you  think  it  would  make  fence 
posts?  My  tree  is  entirely  hardy  here, 
about  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City. 
The  foliage  is  not  very  serviceable,  lying 
in  damp  masses.  r.  t. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  ginkgo  is  merely  grown 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  someone  with  experience  in 
Japan  can  tell  us  whether  ginkgo  timber 
is  durable. 


Once  Crown  Always  Crown 


Every  lot 
of  Maule’* 
seeds  for 
Vegetable 
or  flower 
garden  is 
TESTED 

for  germi¬ 
nation  and 
growing 
power. 


THE- 

MAULE 

SEED  BOOK 


The  Ex*!  W  themdfi 


Physalis  Alkekengi 

Where  could  I  buy  some  seed  of  the 
plant  called  “Alkekengi?”  I  am  told  it 
grows  3  ft.  high,  fruit  size  of  a  plum, 
yellow  and  sweet.  I  think  it  should  be 
good  for  preserves.  F.  D. 

May’s  Lauding,  N.  J. 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  the  strawberry 
tomato,  is  an  old  garden  plant,  growing 
from  12  to  IS  in.  high ;  it  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  but  not  perennial  in  the  North. 
It  is  grown  for  the  bright  red  bladders  en¬ 
closing  the  fruit.  The  fruit,  like  that  of 
the  wild  native  ground  cherry  or  husk 
tomato,  may  be  used  for  preserve,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  really  as  good  as  the  cul¬ 
tivated  yellow  tomatoes.  Physalis  Alke¬ 
kengi  is  not  now  listed  in  seed  catalogues 
at  hand,  but  there  is  a  newer  garden 
variety.  Physalis  Franelietii.  commonly 
called  Chinese  lantern  plant,  which  is  an 
improved  form  of  P.  Alkekengi.  It  is 
larger,  with  showier  calyces,  and  this  is 
offered  by  practically  all  the  leading 
seedsmen.  It  is  an  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  plant. 


W!h  Az  nkv  MAuuJa 

rtHSX  v;? 


Send  a  postal  TODAY  for  the 
176  page  1922  edition  of 

The  Maule  CDCIT 
Seed  Book  tIIEl 

It  ia  the  greatest  seed  book  we 
have  ever  issued  in  our  45  years 
tWv  as  seedsmen,  gardeners  and 
farmers.  Write  today  for  it., 

PgA  Wm.  Henry  Mauie,  Inc,  r 

2153  ARCH  street  -  ft 

iWVChivy  Philadelphia,  Pa.  }  l 


Whether  you  call  it  this,  or  just  plain 
tomato,  you  know  the  unforgetable  taste  of 
a  big  fat  tomato  fresh  from  your  own  garden 
— or  beefsteak  tomatoes  fried  a  lovely  brown. 

To  produce  pure-bred  tomato  seed,  and 
hundreds  of  other  seeds,  the  600-acre  Ferry 
Stock  Seed  Farms  and  Trial  Gardens  are 
continually  testing,  discarding,  improving. 
Plants  tend  to  revert  to  the  traits  of  imper¬ 
fect  ancestors.  Runts  and  freak  varieties 
will  creep  in.  Suitable  types  for  home  gar¬ 
dens  must  be  developed  into  even  better 
varieties.  Infinite  care  is  required  to  meet 
these  ever-changing  conditions.  The  results 
are  shown  by  Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds  which 
grow  true  to  name,  true  to  every  good  quality 
which  the  gardener  has  a  right  to  expect. 
And  the  price  is  only  10  cents  per  paper. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  get  so  much  for  your 
money — or  so  much  certainty  that  every- 
thing  possible  has  been  done  to  make  your 


Essentials  of  Onron  Culture 

In  reply  to  W.  X.  R.'s  Question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  onion  culture,  I  have  always  been 
very  successful  in  growing  large  onions 
from  seed.  After  years  of  experience,  I 
find  that  a  complete  fertilizer,  say  4-S-lO. 
is  a  great,  deal  better  than  manure  of  any 
kind,  as  the  onions  will  bottom  up  mncli 
better,  and  it  is  not  half  the  trouble  to 
keep  them  clean  of  weeds.  Too  much 
pains  cannot  be  used  in  getting  a  perfect 
seed  bed.  After  plowing  ground,  sow  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
per  acre;  then  harrow  and  smooth  with 
drag  until  the  soil  is  fine  and  level,  mark 
the  rows  off  12  in.  apart,  and  sow  with 
drill ;  seed  1  oz.  for  400  ft.  Then  roll 
with  band  roller.  As  soon  as  you  can 
trace  rows,  start  the  cultivator,  and  keep 
if  going  twice  a  week;  it  will  save  a  lot 
of  hand  weeding. 

As  soon  as-  the  voting  plants  get  3  or  4 
in.  high,  begin  to  throw  a  little  dirt  up 
to  the  onions  with  the  cultivator  teeth. 
T  see  no  advantage  in  breaking  down  tops. 
Sow  seed  as  early  in  Spring  as  you  can 
work  the  ground,  and  there  will  bo  no 
trouble  about  the  onions  making  good 
bulbs.  T  always  sow  the  Prizetaker.  and 
have  grown  bulbs  from  seed  measuring 
1SU  in.  in  circumference.  I  never  thin 
the  plants  out,  and  whpn  I  harvest  them 
in  August  many  of  the  onions  are  not 
touching  the  ground,  as  they  have  been 
forced  out  by  crowding,  with  hist  the 
roots  in  the  soil  between  the  bulbs  forc¬ 
ing  them  Ont.  "WILLIAM  PERKIXS. 

New  Jersey. 


will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  you  use.  Don’t  take  chances 
with  seeds  of  unknown  quality. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  market 
gardeners  always  use 


because  the  quality  and  service  will 
be  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
price  right 

Before  you  buy  seeds  send  for  our 
Free  Catalogue  — it’s  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation,  illustrations  and 


^ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  jrjCGS. 

Our  warehouse  is  full  of  high-class 
seeds,  and  every  order,  big  and  small, 
receives  the  same  prompt’and  careful 
attention.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Are.  -  Milford,  Conn. 


Buy  Ferry  s  Seeds  at  the  store 
around  the  corner.”  Write  at  once 
for  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual.  Gives  help¬ 
ful  garden  hints  and  cooking  receipts. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich 

( and  Windsor,  Ontario) 

The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Ferry*s 
Seeds  cannot  be  had  at  half  price. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Filled  with 
interesting  information  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers  and  orchil rdisfcs.  Every 
variety  of  seed,  plant  and  tree  listed 
is  backed  by  our  os  years  of  good 
reputation.  Making  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  new  friends  we  gain 
every  year  has  made  us  one  of  the 
largest  seed  and  nursery  houses  in  the 
world. 

Write— TONIGHT— for  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  157  Painesville,  Ohio  _ 


Boring  Holes  in  Irrigating  Pipe 

I  am  having  considerable  trouble  in 
constructing  an  overhead  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem.  Ir  is  necessary  to  drill  holes  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  the  sides  of  the  lA-in.  pipes 
(the  drill  I  use  is  the  right  size.  11/32 L 
and  next  to  tap  these  holes  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  %-ln.  pipe  tap.  In  these  holes  the 
spray  nozzles  are  screwed.  Due  to  curva- 
ture  of  the  pipe  and  the  thinness  of  the 
walls,  I  tun  unable  to  cut  a  clean,  per¬ 
fect.  thread.  The  first  hold  that  the  tap 
hits  is  at  two  points  only,  and  there  is  not 
enough  material  to  hold  the  tap  so  that 
it  will  run  in  further.  The  result  is  that 
tlm  first  threads  are  chewed  very  bad  1  c. 
This  affects  the  entire  course  of  the  tap. 
resulting  in  the  tap  slipping  sideways, 
when  I  believe  it  has  a  secure  hold.  The 
resulting  thread  is  very  imperfect:  in 
*a.°.t'  n:\  thread  at  all.  The  spray  nozzle 
will  either  fit  so  looselv  that  the  ioint 
will  leak,  or  else  it  can  be  slipped  in  rhe 
hole  and  out  without  a  turn.  Can  vou 
suggest  any  method  by  which  I  can  over¬ 
come  this,  or  is  there  a  tool  made  for 
work  i>t  this  kind?  o  h  v 

Barrington,  Ill. 

If  it  is  desired  to  bore  holes  in  steel  or 
wrought-iron  pipes  with  a  view  to  tap¬ 
ping  threads  in  ihe  holes,  it  is  custom¬ 
er.'  with  mechanics  to  drive  a  sham  oen- 


Don’t  Forget 

To  keep  away  from  beans 
when  the  leaves  are  wet. 
Dampness  makes  them 
more  sensitive  to  blight. 
Spray  them  with  bordeaux 
mixture  occasionally. 
Keeps  them  healthy. 


Guaranteed  true  to  name 

It's  n  satisfaction  to  kno 


P:>w  yourc 
not  sowing  Reef  Clover — Scott  "s 
MnmmOtil  is  carefully  selected 
find  thoroughly  cleaned — it 
goes  farther — saves  weed  losses  — 
increases  yields.  Mav  we  quote 
prices  and  send  Scott's  Field  Seed 
Book?  It  tells"  How  to  know  good  seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

22  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


CO^RD  BL0QM 

KO  a  E  S  or  </aur  wonty  back 


February  11,  10 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


A  House  in  a  Treo 

Below  is  a  picture  of  a  tree  house. 
It  is  not  up  now,  but  will  he  up  about 
next  June.  It.  is  in  back  of  my  house, 
and  being  mine,  when  we  started  our 
club  I  was  elected  to  be  president.  The 
picture  was  taken  when  we  were  taking 
it  down  on  account  of  ice  and  sleet.  It 
is  23  ft.  above  the  ground.  When  it  was 
up  il  bad  a  trap-door  on  the  floor  for  n 
passage  to  get  in  and  out,  a  back  porch, 
a  front  porch  with  awnings  and  every¬ 
thing.  The  floors  were  carpeted  with 
good  carpet  ;  it  bad  a  bed  and  a  table. 

At  one  time  there  were  1ft  upon  it  at 
once.  It  is  strong  enough  to  hold  20,  but 
there  is  not  enough  room.  Our  club  was 
named  after  the  bouse;  it  has  $1.11  in  its 


99.50%  Pure 


l'roflh  dug,  direct  from  NITRHKItY  to  you 
r  I'.'uoh,  Apple,  I'i'iir,  Pllmi,  Cherry,  S 


trWJ&s  Ounce.  Apricot  Two*,  cte.  Straw-  f 
KsRr’jjHri  iicrry.  Iilnoklimy.  Uimplioriy,  I  •'  uf 
IF'  w Iicrry,  (ioitnolu’iry,  Cunatil,  Vv,vjy 
w  Kliiilmrb.  Angara,:  n  *  plant*, 
t * rrt pi*  vino*.  etc.  Shade  Trt’t  M,  H  v  c  r  a  i  e  o  n  *.  Shrub*, 
Hose*.  Privet  llcdirinp.  etc  Owl  FKKIC  CATALOG  Rive* 
price*.  di-Hciip  mu,  ill iiHlintionn,  and  complete  planting 
arid  culture  inMiiii'tloim.  Write  today. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


D.B.Bmnd 

Alfalfa,  Clover 


The  Highest  Grade  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket,  American  Northern  Grown, 
absolutely  hardy  and  vigorous, 
tested  in  our  own  laboratory  for 
purity  and  germination,  and  sold 
under  our  ramous  lo-day-mouey-back- 
if-yoU-wmit-M  giinnintru!,  subject  to 
any  test  you  clionso  to  make. 

Ii.  H.  Niirtliorn  Grown.  Drv  l.untl  AlTalfa, 
00.00"!.  Pnrrr,  at  112.00  per  tm. 

1)  B.  Minnesota  Grown,  Genuine  Grimm 
A  l  mil  a.  9974%  I'nrc.  u  $;{2.tli)  j.er  bu. 
P.  B,  Rod  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover, 
averaging  well  above  89,6u%  Parity. 

I).  11  Timothy,  99.70%  Pure,  and  Pitney 
Aisiio?.  at  extremely  low  prices,  as 
these  heeds  are  cheap  this  year. 
Dibble's  Natural.  Kooleaneti  Timothy 
and  Alsilte  Mixture,  average  Alslkn 
17%.  less  than  1%  weed  seeds,  at  ft. "5 
per  bu. 

The  Seeding  Bargain  of  the  Year 

and  a  full  linn  of  Grasses,  Vetch, 
Rape,  Field  Peas,  Oats,  Barley.  Corn, 
etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes- over  100,000 
bushalH  In  stock. 

Am  pricin'  P<»iiKtn^t.1  v  fhirfiintc,  'Vi*  rlnily, 

ii  Mpecml  Priftp  Lint  which  u r  will  irlndly  innil 
yon  with  our  Kurin  Seed  Cntnloganri  liberal  Srnn- 
pi ee  of  our  own  Kurin  SimmIm  for  free. 

Addrns 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY-PLANll 


From  Whitten  always  {*i"ow 


Because  32  »*ar«'  experience  pive*  im  |fc,| KgO, 
the. "know  how,’’ Whitten  plant-  olwaya i 
grow  nnd  produce  large,  lusoioua  bcrric»>..l;52W 
nil  nefirlun.  I'  I««m»vv -motcil,  hrnllliy  plan  hi  irimr- 

nriMwl,  J  .nnrn  «hmit  F«ton  Th«  Mr«wb*rry  Supremo" 
nrltl  *  'Collins  Th«  Klni  of  tho  Cannoro."  Our  oitnltijf, 
{lluatrotort  In  w'Jorijrivff  full  dewilo.  Alwn,  oflcr  the 
brut  in  Knioimrrnon,  Tfmrkbnrrl#*,  l)owhi»trlrm,  (iruim  Vince, 
Ptc.  Son*  for  fro*.  1922  catalog  TODAY. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  A  80N,  Box  II  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Horae  of  the  Everbearers 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  n  better 
than  Progressive  ? 

Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17? 
30th  Annual  Catalog. 

C.  N.  Flnmburgb  &  Son.  Jackion,  Mich. 


Tradt  Mark 


Strawberries 

Grown  tho  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  BIG  Profits 

Our  trw  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  1 1  if  Strawberry 
Kina.  Givss  bis  secret*  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It’B  FRKE. 

.  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
But  401  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


1 0%  to  50%  Actually  Saved  by  Buying  and  Planting 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Live  Plants,  Bulbs,  Trees,  and  Shrubs  of  Best  Varieties.  Thousands  of  planters 
have  wiitten  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  good  results  obtained  from  the  seeds 
and  plants  we  have  supplied  them  during  the  past  40  years. 

We  save  you  10  to  50  per  cent  on  your  seed  order  this  year,  by  issuing  n  plain, 
modest,  but  comprehensive  catalog,  reducing  production  costs,  and  by  being  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  profit.  Passing  these  savings  on  to  out  patrons  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  the  highest  grades  of  tested  seeds  (mon;/  varieties  showing  germination  tests 
of  100  per  cent)  at  suchlow  prices  that  you  will  tie  astonished.  If  you  would  reap  profits 
and  happiness  front  gardenirg,  get  our  free  catalog  of  Best  Tested  Seeds  at  Lower  Prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed  or  Money  Petimded.  Thousands  of  free  packets  to  be  given  to  our  customers. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


(iS.r>0  IVrThotrannd.  our  strong. healthy, ticmendon* 
beating  plants  guarantee  buj  Of  lumuou*  hrrrtt*. 

Best  varieties  for  all  kind*  of  Holla.  Full  line  or  llnsp- 
hnriion.  Blackberries.  Currant*  nnd  Asparagus.  Largo 
slock  or  extra.  fln«  drape,  plant*  lilt  FATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES,  Our  customer*  are  making  up  to  SUtoc  per  acre 
from  iiiirall  fruit-  New  color  catalog  free  Write  today. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Robert  Smith's  Tree  House 


I  A  kl  T  KEITH  b  PLANTS 
LAH  I  FOR  PROFIT 
Make  $500  to  $700  per  A. 


treasury  box;  six  members  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  read  the  points  of  interest  found  in 
Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  to  the  members,  pven  to 
the  jokes,  but  they  say  there  isn’t  enough 
of  them.  Bennie  TTugeman  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  I  am  13  years  old. 

New  York.  r.  ii.  s. 


ilh  oaf  pr-l*rt>«i  n*w  Inntl 
ry  I'liuilairpowf)  on  rich 
•oQ/IYn  our  (hr**  aporinlw 
n*  girt l*n.  IntlruellM 
'  it*  toflttv  for  lllun- 
r.n  MLrkwbaf  Moll 


EMPIRE  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  1  16  40 

One  of  the  best  In  Kaon  Bureau  testa  all  over 
N.  Y.  State. 

CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

oEVCtorio  »wi  tested  tj  cotuot  SPfcuuiSit 

Heaviest  yieldin'  of  total  nutrients  fur  allege. 
Surest  maturing  of  dent  varieties  foi  grain. 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

FINE  TVfE,  HEALTHY.  VIOOROUS  STHAIN 

Free  from  I  a  a  troll,  mpsnie,  blackleg,  blight 
rot.  etc. 

Writs  tor  description*  nnd  pries*. 

K.C.  LIVERMORE,  R2,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.Y. 


trm«'l  naitslsa  an  :ai»wo«iri*« 

«h<)  fit  her  •rnall  fruit* 

KriTH  DROf.  MUItft TRY 
f  700  •  -  Bg«ry*r,  Ml  oh 


Excessive  License  for  Farm  Trucks 

A  CITY  MERCHANT  TALKS 

I  notice  my  farmer  friends  nre  making 
a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  licenses 
they  have  to  pay  for  trucks.  My  business 
is  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  same  things 
will  apply  to  any  city  merchant  in  New 
York  State,  we  have  four  trucks  en¬ 
gaged  in  delivering  goods,  which  run 
probably  7.000  miles  per  year  each,  all 
over  city  streets.  They  probably  do  not 
run  10  miles  on  a  State  road  during  the 
wlmlc  year.  We  are  heavily  taxed  to 
maintain  the  city  streets,  but  in  addition 
pay  .SU>  license  for  a  lV{jJton  truck,  which 
goes  to  keep  up  State  roads  we  never  use. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  run  a  car  which  is 
used  almost  entirely  on  the  State  roads 
outside  of  the  city,  and  the  license  on  this 
large  touring  car  is  $17.50.  You  can  see 
from  Ibis  that  the  farmer  is  not  the  only 
one  unjustly  taxed  in  regard  to  automo¬ 
biles.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
smile  and  say  that  it  is  all  right  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  good  country  roads, 

FRANK  A.  KAISER. 

R,  N.-Y. — Yet  it  is  probably  trup  that 
most  of  the  goods  handled  in  town  and 
city  were  originally  hauled  over  country 
roads.  They  certainly  did  not  originate 
in  the  city,  though  they  may  be  distri¬ 
buted  there. 

A  FARMER  TELLS  IIIS  TALE 

1  wish  to  endorse  heartily  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  R.  P.  Isivctt  on  page 
08.  and  also  your  comments  on  page  80. 
I  have  long  realized  this  injustice,  as  I 
am  taxed  on  three  improved  stone  mails 
which  are  worn  out  mostly  by  pleasure 
riders  and  commercial  haulers,  who  pay 
but  little  taxes,  except  the  direct  tax  on 
vehicles,  We  need  two  trucks  to  care  for 
the  rush  of  soft  perishable  fruits,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  year  they  are  idle,  but 
we  pay  just  as  much  per  ton  capacity  as 
the  commercial  hauler,  whose  trucks  are 
running  nil  the  time  nnd  who  has  paid 
little  or  nothing  to  build  the  roads.  I 
have  been  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
(hat  some  modernized  form  of  the  old- 
time  toll  gate  might  he  the  most  fair  and 
effective  method  of  taxing  according  to 
use.  and  also  of  providing  a  check  on  joy 
riders  and  (Timinils  fleeing  from  justice. 
It  might  also  he  used  to  check  overload¬ 
ing.  Possibly  the  odometer  might  he  bet¬ 
ter,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Your  old  state¬ 
ment  of  the  35 -cent  dollar  has  received 
universal  recognition  and  is  embedded  in 
the  foundations  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  movement,  nnd  I  hope  you 
will  he  as  successful  in  starting  an  ef¬ 
fectual  agitation  against  this  injustice. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


Luscious  Hardy  Berries 


New  ANNUAL 
Sweet  Clover 

Hu  bam  is  a  fast  grow- 
ing  white  sweet  clover—  v 
grows  5  to  H  feet  Lite  same  season.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  hay.  big  yielding  nnd  nutritious. 
In  crop  rotation,  Hubam  saves  n  year,  ns 
it  is  an  annual;  it  means  thousands  of 
extra  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  growers. 
Hubam  has  been  acclaimed  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  crop  development  in  years. 

Plant  Northern-Grown  Hubam 

Isbell  has  adopted  this  southern 
clover  to  northern  conditions  — 
has  made  it  hardy,  yet  big-yield¬ 
ing.  Make  sure  of  big  crops  by  procur¬ 
ing  Michigan  grown  Hell  Brand  Hubam 
direct  from  the  gr  owers. 

Write  Today  For  Special  Prices 
CATALOG  FREE 

Isbell’s  1922  Catalog  gives  cult¬ 
ural  directions  — describes  the 
best  seeds  —  points  the  way  to 
bigger,  better  crops.  Send  for  It  today 
-it  is  free-und  it  will  prove  very  valu¬ 
able  to  you. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

•28  Mechanic.  St.  (24)  Jackson,  Mich. 


No  other  variety  will  prove  os 
completely  aatlsfaetory  hh  the 
GiLimin.  Producea  conninton(  ly 
hi«  yield.  Berries  lanto  nnd 
uniform.  Delicious  flavor.  Ex- 


r.  n_  i_  |  V  ■  and  A  matter  8traJo».  Danish 
rOf  0316  I  •  W  -  L_  •  | '  a  h  Ii  n  tf  e  Seed  from  •  cl.' t 
od  IiohiIh.  Sample  Free-  C.  J.  *t»ff0MD,  Raul*  3,  C*iil»nd.  N  Y 


VIHESOTfi 

II.  A.  Iintlll.iu.  I  oluniu,  Mlrhltnn 


TREES.  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS. 

BULBS,  VINES.  ROBES. 

Iicrry  l’lunl>  u»d  llti»h«».  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Ac.  Catalog  free.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  •  Hastings,  N.  V. 


nninr  UIMCC  Berry  plan!*.  Btipwlrarry  plant*. 
UnArL  VINtO  anil  (nut  tree*  Ve«  Ilium  rated 
Catalogue  ready.  Itmraem  Farm.  Box  3.  I.rim  n.  Ohio 


8WEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plant*  Strawberry,  I'laekherr.v  and  Itaapber 
ry  plant  -  Cal.  Privet,  Uhtiimi  b  root*.  Catiilogu*  free, 
jjj,  n  BORGO  Be*  Mil  Vineland,  N,  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


All  the  best  standard  aud  ever-bearing  varieties. 
(Juurntitoed  to  please  you  or  your  money  refunded. 
You  ruiitiot  iilford  to  buy  before  getting  our  l‘J22 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  H  CO.  -  Salisbury.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

K.  A  t'm  ti  nltft*.  )lnjn*",  nityx :  “  Ywiir  Plant*  ure  much  Wt- 
to i  t!if»u  whut  tyoUT  liljcli  priced  competitor*  put  out  at 
twice  thti  dOflt.  Froo  Cntnh  ’K.  C  $  PIKUUt  .ttai  ?0.Showtll,  Mil 


Kudzu  Roots 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 


From  the  home  of  the  plum.  Pure,  (dealt,  searlfled  SI 
per  III.  delivered,  f  A  JAMES  CLOVER  SEtD  CO  .  Newbitn.  Al*b*m* 


PREMIER  The  Besi  of  All  STRAWBERRIES 

»[(|A  I*  our  oil  erf  oi  a  halter  one.  Home  use  or  market. 
v«UU  Kre#  catalog  tell*  about  ttaiuiSII  other  kinds. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  72E.  Market  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


JlJlIStYnfrct  Cm  tnl Free 

ii.  AMHtllHJft  Mi>s,  H.hMi.  N.  t 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


That  MCntf*  InglH’ot  prioet 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for  1923 
nifuloj:  Hhowiur  our  eonipIaU1 
line,  And  iiccure  your  hufiketo 
and  rnitiM  lit  WINTKJt 
I)  I  SCOP  NTH. 

THE  RERUN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height*,  0- 


STRAWBERRY  IPLANTS 


History  mid  l|lu*ti  ntcd  hook  give  all  detalla  about  mo*t 
vigorous  true  to -nature  productive  -look  now  grown. 
Book  fren.  .Mayer*  riant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


OAT*,  (lARLlV,  WHEAT.  I- OT ATOEA  New 

varlntirr.  Tremendous  yielder-  Ur«t  quality. 

O  A.  READ.  Read'*  Exp.  Farm*.  Ch»rlot.t.r.  Vt 


ul  icasrmabl*  prices. 
Catalogue  fire. 

Salisbury.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M.  S  PRYUK  R  F  0. 


A  transparent  waterproof 
fabric  a*  t-flkdcnt  gln»* 
for  hotbed*.  Catalog  free. 

Kladeu,  Neltruaku 


Glass  Cloth 

TURNER  ItHOS. 


Tho  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

IIOWAIfl*  17.  Klllg  of  them  nil.  Free  booklet  Ad. 
lire**  the  Introducer  €.  K.  ('ll  *  I’ll  AS,  Nurili  MuhIukIou,  Cuna, 


FOR  If  you  went  good  looking  home 

vruiD  imHC  gro'undt  FRAOTCAfi  I.aN'DSL’AI’K 
YOUK  HUMt  OAKDKNO'U  will  tell  you  h..w  to 
roni  INn«s  nhtalti  tlirm  Heavily  lllus.,  S7B  iq>*.. 
llKUQltUA  clut|I(  . .  tlAHUKN 

QUIUK  :  Completo  guide  to  frulle  ll"W*l*.  veg«talilc». 
tree*,  shrubs,  etc.,  with  fall  ehapler  on  the  l(o*«  Uardnn 
3S4  pp*.t  papir,  II. Ill;  cloth  II  M.  post  paid  Send  Sc  stamp 
for  Catafog  No.  tl,  iluscrlhlng  7 On  Uuiden.  Fruit  and  Farm 
I  took*,  a.  t  i*k,  i  .a  Make  CO.,  tnc.,  44»a  West  :i-th 
Struct,  New  York,  N.  Y . 


Hid  you  ever  hear  of  guaranteeing 
so  fr.n'ile  ,'i  tiling  ;i*  the  bloom  of 
a  rose  >  We  do  it.  A  new  plant  or 
your  money  back  should  any  Con- 
ard  Star  Rose  not  bloom.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog. 

This  celluloid  Star  tag  labels  vottr 
growing  rose  and  is  the  -  ignof  our 
guarantee— two  exclu¬ 
sive  C.  &  J.  features. 

pONARD  A.ROSF.S 
&  Jonei  Co.  W  Ho*  4 
Well  Grove,  I’a.  ludii  i,>ir,t,ra». 
I.  willlror,  V.-l’ie*.  ftnrkttl 
bu  oi»nr  60  y*an •’  tap* riffle*. 


ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 


This  attractive  234 -page  book  hussome  o(  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sate  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


OPMCLI, 

Sbosei 


As  the  Sun  Goes  Down  Strawberries  are  Sweeter 

fresh  from  your  own  vines.  100  plants  of  my  nsw 
(Hybrid)  Galifornin  yield*  100  quarts  the  2nd  year. 
Price  list  froo.  T.  C.  KEVITI,  Originator,  Athenii,  N.  J. 
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Utilizing  Bones;  Hen  Manure 

T  been  me  very  much  interested  in  t  he 
article  under  “Hope  Farm  Notes,"  page 
4C>,  about  utilizing  waste  bones.  I  would 
be  glad  to  receive  your  advice  and  opinion 
of  the  following:  I  am  a  poult ryinun, 
living  on  12  acres  of  land,  which  [  own. 
I  keep  800  laying  bens  the  year  around. 
If  I  bought  machinery  to  grind  tin  waste 
bones,  also  purchased  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  used  hen  manure  and  potash, 
would  I  realize  any  profit  on  tny  invest¬ 
ment?  1  live  in  a  thickly  settled  country 
section,  and  live  one-fourth  mile  from  a 
town  of  1,000  population.  What,  would 
this  machinery  cost  me?  Do  you  think 
1  could  gather  enough  bones  to  make  this 
pay?  .  k. 

New  York. 

such 


Just  drop  a  postal  for  our  twenty- 
fourth  annual  Seed  Catalog.  On 
account  of  our  low  expenses  we 
sell  you  the  best  Seeds  that  are 
grown,  at  from  a  third  to  a  half 
the  prices  of  City  Seedsmen. 
We  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years 
find  we  know  absolutely  that  no 
better  or  more  critically  selected 
Seeds  can  be  hud  at  any  price. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  look  nt  our  prices 
and  just  know  that  no  Seedsmen's 
Seeds  are  better  Seeds  than  '"Forrest 
Honest  Seeds.  " 

We  keep  our  expenses  down  and  can 
and  do  sell  for  less  money. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Save  the  bird  in  hand ■ — 
Others  may  be  hard  to  catch 

With  enough  money,  enough  time 
and  enough  luck,  a  man  may  get  back 
the  health  he  has  lost — or  part  of  it. 

It  takes  patience,  too.  And  then 
there  may  be  no  success,  or  only  a  little. 

It’s  better  to  save  what  you  have 
than  hunt  for  what  you’ve  lost — as  the 
most  successful  health-restorers  will 
tell  you. 

Much  of  the  loss  of  health  is  due  to 
faulty,  careless  diet.  Wrong  meals  at  all 
times  and  right  meals  at  wrong  times 
load  the  long-suffering  digestive  organs 
with  elements  of  destruction,  or  starve 
the  tissues  and  glands  of  needed  elements. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  delicious  cereal  food 
which  has  the  qualities  of  scientific  nu¬ 
trition.  It  supplies  the  full  richness  of 
those  splendid  food  grains,  wheat  and 
malted  barley,  together  with  the  vital 
mineral  elements,  so  often  lacking  from 
foods.  Served  with  cream  or  good  milk, 
Grape-Nuts  gives  complete  nourishment 
without  over-loading  the  stomach. 

A  splendid  thought  for  breakfast  or 
lunch,  for  those  who  would  keep  health — 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

^There’s  a  Reason” 


<  >f  course  no  one  can  answer 
questions  bettor  than  you  can.  An  outfit 
for  grinding,  sifting  and  mixing  would 
cost  not  far  from  $250.  Naturally  wo 
cannot  toll  bow  many  bones  are  to  be 
found  in  your  neighborhood.  The  aver¬ 
age  family  will  supply  about.  250  lbs. 
each  year,  but  few  people  now  think  of 
saving  them.  You  will  have  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  for  yourself.  You  can  make  a 
good  fertilizer  by  mixing  crushed  bone, 
nitrate  of  soda,  dried  hen  manure  and 
potash.  Properly  mixed,  it  would  be 
abotlt  as  good  as  anything  you  could  buy. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  license, 
and  your  fertilizer  will  have  to  be  anal¬ 
yzed  by  the  State  agents.  The  hen 
manure  must  be  fully  dried  and  ground 
fine  before  mixing.  \Ve  believe  there  is 
a  good  business  in  this  for  a  man  who 
will  study  it  out  and  is  a  good  salesman. 
The  profit  will  come  in  selling  the  hen 
manure  at  a  good  price  as  a  fertilizer. 


V  A  \\./t ,wa 

VV  aJ\  Guaranteed  Freni*  Tr«ted  Seed*, 

\\“  Xn-yOitt  Big  Yielding  Sort.*,  Full  of  Life! 

It  t*?  "  yM?  l’AKR.0  Seed*  .ire  the  purr  atror.g- 
\i  >i\  e,t*  freditst  .ind  most  rigidly  tente  d 

V  money  can  buy.  Ale  elute  satis- 

- 1  faction — or  money  refunded.  To  new 

’ —  .  customer*  we  will  mailtlireeTu-cent  pack¬ 

et*  n!  earliest  vegetable*/ Radish,  Lettuce  anil  Tomato 
for  10 cents.  Write  today  for  PAKRO Garden  Annual 
in  four  Colors— a  wonderful  guide  tobetter  gardens-  Jr  re. 
AMERICAN  SEED  &.  SEED  TAPE  CO.,  0$  Main  St..  Madison,  N.  d. 


Guaranteed 


The  Poplar  and  Willow  Borer 

Could  you  help  me  out  with  some  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  a  pesr  that  is 
working  on  my  poplar  trees?  This  is 
some  kind  of  a  borer  that  works  its-  way 
into  crevices  of  the  trunk  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground.  <  »n  the  ground  under  where 
they  are  working  is  a  pile  of  borings. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  it.  r.  n. 

The  poplar  and  willow  borer  is  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  remaining 
aloof  and  isolated  from  Rurope,  no  mat¬ 
ter  bow  high  a  tariff  wall  we  may  build, 
or  how  paintakingly  wo  may  shun  the 
League  of  Nations.  Sometime  and  some¬ 
how  about  1SS2  this  pesky  weevil  found 
its  way  front  Europe  into  the  United 
State's,  and  ever  since  it  bus  been  attack¬ 
ing  our  willows  and  poplars,  and  making 
trouble  for  the  town  dweller  and  the 
suburbanite  who  desire  to  use  these  rap¬ 
idly  growing  trees  to  improve  their  lots 
and  to  provide  shade  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

'Pile  grubs  of  the  beetle  burrow  through 
the  bark  and  feed  on  the  tender  tissues 
of  the  new  sap  wood  just  beneath,  tun¬ 
neling,  usually  straight  around  the  trunk 
or  branch.  Thus  they  may  completely 
girdle  the  tree  just  beneath  the  bark. 
The  bark  breaks  and  becomes  scarred  on 
the  outside,  and  irregular  swellings  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  injured  place.  As  II.  R.  II. 
says,  the  borings  which  the  insects  push 
out  of  their  burrows  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  often  make  a  little  pile  at  the  base 
of  the  tree.  The  trees  become  weakened 
and  unable  to  withstand  strong  winds. 


Guaranteed  true  to  name  Guaranteed  true  to  grade 
Guaranteed  true  to  purity  Cleaned  and  graded 
Affidavits  supplied  on  request 

That’s  the  platform  upon  which  you  can  buy 
Grimm ,  S.  1).  No.  I  z  and  Cossack  Alfalfa  Seed ; 
direct  from  our  best  and  reliable  growers;  all 
member*  of  this  Exchange.  Our  alfalfa  seed  is  the 
hardiest  known.  It  has  always  been  in  demand. 

Save  money  by  ordering  direct;  and  order 
early.  Write  now  to  NICK  CASPERS,  Pres. 

Western  South  Dakota  Alfalfa  Seed 
Growers’  Exchange 
RAPID  CITY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Grown  FromSelectStock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
Others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neigh bors'addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


M  m  M  ¥  M  m  ^  A  W  A  y  M  The  New  ANNUAL 

■■nJkdlBafUlHHr  Sweet  Clover 

A  fast  growing  white  sweet  clover,  big-yielding  and  nutri¬ 
tious.  Excellent  for  hay  or  grazing.  Being  an  annual,  it  saves  a  year 
in  crop  rotation.  Plant  Isbell’s  Hubam — it  is  Michigan-grown,  hardy 
and  dependable.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  catalog.  It  is  Free. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  624  Mechanic  St.  (27)  lackson.  Mich. 


This  Book  of 
WATER  LILIES 


v, *’ 1 1 <■  1  In  you  ol)  nliout  tha  plants 
, Vr* V  which  aro  rant  chnnging  from 
w  f  gsu  (Uumovefiloitto  gulden  *tnti<l- 

fijl IBr  1  “'U  Water  l.lllosun?  fragrant, 
1  -  i  /  beautiful,  alluring— earuifn  to 

(■pi/A  /  maku  uny  garden  unusual. 

F  'L  /  S.'inl  for  our  mtuloir  *ud  :ee  Water 

R  1  /  bill.  *  ,1  traeLJ  vnl  y  pursifutod  ll,  minis. 

WEY  /  Yuu'll  Hull  lli.ro,  i.tuB  lii.tructt.xn.  tor 
CM'WlMU  IVftlqr  l.lllnl  tWlnt 

INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES 

R  Independence.  Ohio 


Send  for 
lsbellfa 
1922 
Catalog 


HUGHES-  HUBAM  -ALABAMA 

Grown  whom  it  originated,  under  Direct 
Supervision  of  11.  |>.  Hughes,  tho  original 
Discoverer  und  Distributor.  Unnultie.  Uni¬ 
form  typos.  Early  or  lato.  Use  discretion. 


KICK’S  JTrt’.iGUID] 

Fur  73  yuniH  the  leading  authority 
Now  on  Vegotuhlo,  Flower  and  Fnrin  For 
V  A  Need*,  FI  nut  8  itnd  Hill  bn.  He  tier  • 
ivcaay  thaotver  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y 
39  Stone  Street  Th»  Flower  City 


FDFF*atamf>le.of  yee.d 

L  KLL-  THIS  WONDERFUL  CLOVED  4 

’field.?  <b  timer  <*'.  much  at  other slovery^^^ 
(qroot  for -Jock,  either  pfttture- 
or  hoq  •  Palatable  ;Vei*q  ft 
tritiour*  Drouth  r<?r 
ftcjt  honeq  plant  V 

IDaXetqour  soi' 


W;M  One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
w/M  youcangrow,  especially  this  year 
W/m  when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Soed 
WJm  Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
WJM  crop,  and you 'It  find  it  a  great  help 
in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob- 
lent*  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

JSFifthSt.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Your  natntj  on  n  postal  willj  bring  the  story  of  how 
wo  havu  duvolopod  n  strain  of  Number  Ninos  bard 
to  limit.  Hi  ml  and  selected  continuniisly  for  11 
yearn  If  you  crow  potatoos  you  should  send  your 
name  today.  RILEY  BROS  .  Suiiiiysule  Faun,  Scimctt.  N  Y. 


i^YlONLY 

<F-owin$  seed 


™  L"ot  most  wondei- 
I  o^TuI  clover  evec  dis 
X  Fy^covoriyd  -  Thoroln  tested 
^  t>eqtown  omewhpre- • 

^^Vcconv».“(vJcd  Oqtarmprs  edit¬ 
ors  etc.  cJri;  for 


Two  yrai-old  soloctcd  root*.  Onnrnutood  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.  Will  not  sell  over  DUO  to  begin- 
nor*  in  tho  North.  N  ou  can  easily  raise  yonr  own. 
Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Momieello.  Florida 


,  _  - -  -/or  •  W 

/  isw-y  .  -  -  n 

ALABAMA  HUBAM  CLOVE U  ASSN 
O  BOX  Ui 


FIELD’S  GUARANTEED  PARENT  STRAIN 


Send  your 
name — I'll 
send  you  a 


To  build  newhnnlrueu,  wo  will  iicnd 
yoa  •  trial  package  of  this  Won-  , 


_  J  This  new  annual  white  sweet 
t  /  clover  does  more  good  than  any 
M  crop  I  know— improves  the  soil ,  fine  green 
M  manure,  abundant  hay  crop  and  can't  be 
U  beat  for  quick  green  pasture.  In  shorty 
I  IT  DOES  IN  ONE  YEAR  WHAT  | 
[  OTHER  CLOVERS  DO  IN  TWO  i 
'  The  seed's  worth  money,  too.  One  eustor- 1 
mcr  raised  $2 1,000  worthy — -  \  I 

of  seed  on  25  acres  last l  Jk 
season.  Send  me  your  narncl  — A— 

and  I'll  tell  you  all  about! 
it,  quote  you  my  lowest  price!  M 


dvrful  Haw  Tomato  nud  our  tug 
IGn  U...I  Nurn.rr  CaLalo* 

|  r»»llf»  bow  to  pIaiiL  Ain)  for 

SirUwtiA,  and  »♦»*  py|„»  *iro  I***? 

Alt  •vor.  I  i>niltm>  Srcil*  yloltl  X 

ttbumUn tip thAtlnoflt Frol u.  Kin w-  M/J/ 
er««ml  VairnUl>U>N.  WHtr -f cmIi*/.  KIlL 
CONOON  fJWO*.t  AUDSMfN  WMU 
ICnC+hsUH-  Valley  S*0(i  I  'tirm  WM 
Bo*  167  Mock  ford,  IlllnoU 


®*DECAUSE  it  Riven  in  one  year  all 
1 )  the  benefits  the  common  clovers 
do  In  two.  Hubam  ha*  become  "The 
World's  Greatest  New  Plant."  This 
la  the  new  annual  white  sweet  clover. 
In  conjunction  with  The  DcGraff 
Food  Company  o(  DcGi'atT.Ohlo.we 
have  crown  a  lararacrvoKe- 1  'nusual 
opportunity  for  profit  In  1922  by 
growing  Hubam.  Seed  limited  and 
demand  great.  Write  for  booklet  and  prices  on  this 
guaranteed  North  Dakota  grown  seed. 

AM K NIA  FARMS.  Aineni.i.  North  Dakota 


Smith  :  “No  doubt  upnoarancp  luis  a 
lot  to  do  with  one’s  success.’’  Brown : 
“But  not  so  much  ns  .success  has  to  do 
with  one's  appearance.”  — Kdinburgh 
Scot  stun  n. 


Flow  fast  can  yonr  car  go?"  “Just 
enough."  replied  Mr.  Chugging,  “to 
:k  the  road  rules,  and  not  fast  enough 
keep  ahead  of  tho  cop.” — Washington 


When  you  write  advertisers  tnetttion 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  <ii tick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  "  See. 
uuovuntcc  editorial  pane 


and  give  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE! 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co., 
Bst  507(>  Shenandoah,  la, 
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meet  the  educational  standards  set  up  in 
the  program.  A  careful  study  of  these 
allotments  and  the  whole  pin ri  of  equali¬ 
zation  would  appear  to  show  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  weak  (list riel  being  taxed  beyond 
its  ability  to  pay,  nor  of  any  of  its  chil¬ 
dren  being  deprived  of  a  fair  chance  to 
obtain  a  good  elementary  and  high  school 
education,  and  this  is  what,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  continually  kept  in  view. 

lu  the  new  community  unit  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  taxation,  every  common 
school  district  will  retain  its  local  or¬ 
ganization.  will  keep  ils  local  school  un¬ 
less  it  votes  to  discontinue  it,  and  its 
truslccs  will  represent  it  In  the  com- 
tn unity  unit  hoard  of  education.  Each 
community  unit  will  elect,  a  member  of 
i  In*  intermedinte  unit  hoard  of  educa¬ 
tion.  and  this  small  hoard,  working  with 
the  district  superintendent,  will  look  after 
the  broader  interests  of  all  I  he  community 
units  within  the  supervisory  district. 
With  this  organization  that  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  the  rural  schools  would  soon  en¬ 
joy  many  of  the  advantages  that  have 
heretofore  been  denied  them,  owing  to  the 
previous  lack  of  any  organization  through 
which  local  wishes  and  aspirations  for 
better  training  for  rural  children  could 
function.  At  the  same  time,  rural  patrons 
will  continually  have  I  heir  hands  upon  the 
local  machinery,  so  that  it  must  be  re- 


At  a  two  days’  meeting  in  Rochester, 
January  27  and  28,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Rural  Education,  known  also  as  “the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one, "  finished  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  stuff, 
and  completed  a  tentative  program  for 
rural  school  improvement  in  New  York 
State.  The  two  essential  features  of  this 
program  are : 

1.  An  equitable  distribution  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  school  support. 

2.  The  setting  up  of  local  machinery  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  school 
affairs. 

If  the  proposed  system  be  accepted 
there  can  be  no  more  extreme  variations, 
as  al  present,  in  local  school  lax  rates 
and  there  will  he  a  decentralisation  of  au¬ 
thority  and  a  transfer  of  authority  and 
responsibility  from  the  State  Department 
to  tin*  patrons  of  the  rural  schools.  There 
are  many  other  features  of  the  program 
that  are  of  great  interest.  Following  are 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these; 

The  efficient  special  training  of  rural 
young  man  and  women  to  teach  rural 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower 


1LT ARRIS’  SEEDS  arc  largely  grown  on  our  own  farm  and 
^  sold  direct  to  the  real  gardeners  at  lower  prices  than 
charged  by  any  other  really  reliable  seedsman. 

Don’t  pay  city  seedsmen  high  prices  for  seeds  not  as  good, 
or  certainly  no  better. 


HARRIS’  CATALOGUE  is  a  book  full  of  useful  information  for  gardeners.  It 
contains  many  suggestions  as  to  what  to  plant  and  the  varieties  best  suited  to 
various  needs.  It.  is  free  to  all  who  an-  interested. 

Gardeners  will  find  In  the  catalogue  many  new  and  superior  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Farmers  will  be  interested  in  New  Oats,  Superior  Northern 
Grown,  Seed  Corn,  Pcdijjrcc  Seed  Potatoes  and  other  Field  Seeds. 


Market  Gardeners  find  Harris’  Seeds  the  heat. 
Why  not  use  them  ?  ask  for  catalogue  today. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Drawer  m,  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


DIBBLE’S 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Northern-grown,  Irom  selected  stock  seed 
planted  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each 
variety,  produce  a  quality  that  tor  vigor, 
purity  and  productiveness  Is  unexcelled. 


60,000  Bushels 


of  the  choicest  varieties.  Early,  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Late.includingCobblers, 
Ohios,  Rose,  Manistee*.  Improved 
Green  Mountains,  Moneymakers, 
Carmans,  Rural*,  Raleighs,  Gold 
Coins  and  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  most 
disease  resistant  and  productive  main 
crop  kind  of  our  time,  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  carloads. 

For  th**  extra  particular,  cnrclul  Potato 
Grower,  we  hove  a  lew  thousand  bushels  ol 

Certified  Russets 

and  a  tag  of  certification  goes  with  each 
bag,  of  course,  but  all  of  our  stock  is 
from  fields  that  were  free  from  disense  and 
where  the  vines  grew  green,  naturally  ripen¬ 
ing  or  were  killed  by  frost. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

giving  lull  descriptions  of  Dibble’s  Seed 
Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover  nnd 
Grass  Seeds,  and  Special  Price  List  FREE 

Address  : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Sccdjjrower 

Box  B,  Iloncoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


1  “ Little  Mother ”  on  Note  York's  East  Ride 


sptuisivc  to  their  will,  as  expressed  by 
their  representatives  on  these  boards. 

It  would  mi  longer  be  necessary  to  go 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
a  sanction  or  a  decision  in  reference  to 


schools;  State  aid  being  afforded  in  schol¬ 
arships  at  normal  schools  for  them  to  get 
this  training. 

Sufficient  inducements  to  these  well* 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

we  have  been  supplying  trees  and  plants  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ;  and  wo 
number  bv  thousands  the  ever  Increasing  list  of  our  friends  nnd  natrons.  <  atalogs  free  upon 
request  T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery.  P. «.  Box  No.  110,  I  erry.  Ohio. 


APPLE-PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH-PEAR 


DWARF 

TREES 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


Bear 
quicker 

Catalogue  Free 
THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.  Geneva.  N. 


Save 

room 


This  book  has  bad  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  Jmd 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii, 
Austria  and  Brazil.  It  lias  gone  to  every  State  in  the  union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  front  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

1  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  m  l  he  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  hut  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  hook  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
bears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

With  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  toll  and  fruitfu 
life'  believe  me.  Sincerely  yours, 

Kentucky.  II-  F.  LIIIXENMEYER. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  this  book  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  Ibis  conn 
try  has  ever  known.-  It  is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
In’ history,  and  it.  should  he  preserved  In  the  minds  of  all  our  peo- 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No 


trained,  rurally  brotight-UJi  teachers,  to 
draw  them  into  the  service,  and  keep 
them  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  so  that 
they  would  gain  experience,  and  the  rural 
districts  would  protit  by  this  experience. 

Modernizing  and  making  more  practical 
the  courses  of  study. 

Furnishing  free  high  school  education 
fur  ull  rural  hoys  and  girls,  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

Provision  for  establishing  rural  junior 

high  schools. 

Abolishing  the  compulsory  consolidation 
provision  of  the  school  law,  leaving  this 
matter  to  he  settled  in  each  case  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  common  school  dis¬ 
trict.  concerned. 

Gradual  substitution  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  approved  conditions  in  rural 
schoolhouscs,  with  Stale  aid  in  attaining 
satisfactory  s  tandari 

Gradual  substitution  of  local  stand¬ 
ards  and  tests  and  measurements  for  the 
present  regents’  examinations,  teachers 
being  especially  trained  in  the  future 
with  n  view  to  qualifying  them  for  this 
new  responsibility. 

The  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were,  perhaps,  those  of  equalizing  the 
burden  of  school  support  and  deciding 
upon  the  unit  of  taxation  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  < H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  head¬ 
ed  tin-  respective  divisions  of  the  survey 
staff,  in  the  study  of  these  matters.  A 
vast  amount  of  data  was  col  lee  ted  and 
many  school  patrons  and  principals  and 
teachers  and  school  officials  were  consult¬ 
ed.  After  the  reports  of  the  survey  staff 
were  rendered  the  committee  spent  u 
number  of  days  in  going  over  these  two 
subjects. 

Figuring  on  a  teacher  unit  with  a 
total  expense  per  teacher  of  $1,200,  il  is 
calculated  that  under  the  committee’s 
plan  the  tax  rate  will  be  equalized  at 
.00r>R,  which  is  far  below  what  several 
thousands  of  the  districts  that  are  finan¬ 
cially  weakest  now  pay. 

A  earefitllv  thought-out  system  of  al¬ 
lotment  of  district  quotas  will  aid  the 
different,  districts  according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  willingness  that  they  show  to 


numerous  questions  that  may  arise,  but 
which  hitherto  have  many  limes  never 
been  settled  satisfactorily  at  all,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  involved.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  the  position  of  a  rural  teacher, 
a  rural  high  school  principal,  the  district, 
superintendent,  the  common  school  dis¬ 
trict  trustee  and  the  members  ,,f  the  two 
hoards  will  he  positions  of  dignity  and 
responsibility,  which  will  lend  themselves 
to  a  constantly  increasing  efficiency. 

The  very  numerous  questions  that  will 
now  arise  as  to  how  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  proposed  new  sys¬ 
tem  would  he  defined,  and  what  their  re¬ 
lations  would  he,  will  now  he  the  subjects 
for  discussion  in  the  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  condensed  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  report  will  he  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  small  book,  will  take  up  these 
matters.  Briefer  explanations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  committee's  work 
will  be 'prepared,  published  and  furnished 
to  farm  organizations  and  school  officers. 

ltBBlIKKT  (I.  BEEP. 


A  Life  Lease 

What  is  meant  when  the  following  oc¬ 
curs  in  a  warranty  deed?  “Witnesseth. 
that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  in 
consideration  of  a  stated  sum  of  (■>..! 
paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
iiis  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  a  life  lease 
in  the  following  described  property.” 
Which  party  is  benefited  by  the  lease? 
When  is  the  lease  terminated,  at  the 
death  of  the  party  benefited?  Or  when  the 
amount  of  money  is  used  for  his  benefit? 
What  is  included  in  n  life  lease?  Does 
such  a  deed  become  a  deed  of  lease,  or  is 
it  still  a  warranted  deed?  a.  it.  s. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  you  have  given  all  the 
important  language  iti  the  deed,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  parly  of  the  second  part 
is  given  by  the  first  party  a  life  use  of 
the  property  in  said  deed  described.  The 
lease  will  terminate  at  the  death  of  the 
second  parly,  hut  during  his  lifetime  the 
second  party  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  in  ami  to  the  property  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  very  common  to  draw  a 
life  lease  in  the  form  of  a  deed.  N.  T. 


^fcFECTI 


^ut  Price  Catalog.  I  want  you  to  get  this  bargain  book  and  look  it  through,  from  cover  to 
cover.  You  will  find  that  it  contains  the  biggest  Bargains  on  150  styles  of  Fencing,  „  w, 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Shingles  and  Paints— that  I  or  anyone  else  Jg7 
has  offered  you  in  the  last  five  years.  JPl/ff/fL 

And  when  I  say  Bargains,  I  mean  just  that— the  biggest  values  for  the  least  money. 
i  I  have  cut,  slashed  and  trimmed  prices  on  every  item  in  that  big  book  to  bed  rock,  X  WSt  - 
\  but  I  have  not  reduced  the  quality  one  iota.  I  am  still  delivering  the  same  depend-  1 ||j/ 

\\  able,  double-galvanized,  open-hearth,  rust-resisting,  fencing,  gates  and  steel  posts—  i  WMvJvMB  IH 
\\\  the  same  heavy,  durable,  guaranteed  ASPHALT  roofing  and  the  same  pure.  Wear 


And  I  Still  Pay  the  Freight 

«  •  Tn  •  •*  ■  m  a  w  ^  — 


Gentleman: — I  thank  you  (or  the  fine  fence  you 
shipped  me.  I  paid  $21,80  and  saved  just  $14.20. 
Your  fence  is  just  as  advertised. 

Andy  Kilsrro, 

Rt.  6 — Box  116  A.  Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Gentlemen:— I  received  my  fence  and  found  it 
better  than  we  expected.  I  saved  $15.00  on 
my  $30.00  order. 

Georse  Rorieh, 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Brown  City,  Mich.  / 


'  ROOF  * 
SAVER 


Send  For  This  Free  Book  NOW 


■  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  Cut  Price  Catalog  by 

V  return  mail,  absolutely  FREE  and  POSTPAID.  If  you  are  going  to  use  any  Fencing,  Barbed  Wire,  Gates  or  Steel 

■  / Posts  this  spring,  why  pay  more  than  my  new  low  Factory  Prices?  If  you  are  going  to  put  on  any  new  roofs, 
V  lj  fix  up  the  old  ones  or  paint  any  of  your  buildings,  get  this  book  and  find  out  what  a  nice  bunch  of  money  I  can 
save  you.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sample  of  the  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  which  I  use  in  Brown  Fence,  and 
tell  you  how  to  test  it  and  compare  its  quality  before  buying.  Write  for  my  new  Bargain  Book  and  see  for  your- 
self  what  a  big  "surprise”  every  page  offers  in  low  prices  and  good,  dependable  Jim  Brown  quality.  You  will  be 
the  loser  if  you  don’t.  JIM  BROWN,  Pres. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Ce.  j  BfO Wll  F6!1CG  8b  WjfG  CO* 

Dopt.  592-B.CIaveland,  Ohio  1  "  w  W  ”  •  V9IVV  W  ■■■■«#  WWI  ({///V. 

Send  mc^frcc  and  postpaid  your  Cut  Price,  Money  Sav-  ®  Qgpf  592- B  ~~ 
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Name. 


wm 

/ttKTivun  \ 


^'QUALITY, 


DOUBLE  A-  QUALITY 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  object  of  this  department  la  to  givo  readers  a  chauoe  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Bear  Traps  for  Mielon  Thieves 

I  have  been  attentively  following  such 
articles  on  road  hogs,  melon  thieves  and 
other  noxious  vermin  as  you  have  printed 
during  the  past  season,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  the  following  method  of  protec¬ 
tion  is  illegal,  if  not.  effective.  About,  a 
week  before  the  melons  are  ripe,  and 
when  you  are  expecting  midnight  raiders, 
why  not  place  several  nice  -1 0-lb.  hear 
traps  in  the  more  exposed  rows  of  the 
patch,  and  at  such  entrance  places  as 
would  naturally  attract  the  eye  of  the 
unsuspecting  interloper,  cover  them  light¬ 
ly  with  loose  dirt,  and  fasten  them  se¬ 
curely  to  stakes  driven  so  firmly  into  the 
ground  ami  out  off  so  close  to  it  that  they 
would  not  exc?te  suspicion  as  one  walks 
about  the  patch,  and  could  not.  possibly 
be  pulled  or  dug  up  with  the  hands  of  the 
victim  when  fairly  caught!  Having  post¬ 
ed  your  lands  against  trespass  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  what  come-back  could 
the  thief  have?  lie  is  there  for  mischief, 
knows  that,  he  is  a  lawbreaker,  would  be 
sbo't.  were  .lie  in  a  bouse  doing  the  same 
tiling,  and,  having  taken  up  the  hatchet, 
must  put  up  with  the  resulting  punish¬ 
ment,  i.  c.,  capture  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  disgrace  if  well  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  legal  punishment  if  (in  outsider, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  harked  shin  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  the  trap  jaws  having  been 
slightly  bound  in  accordance  wi'th  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  S.  I’.  C.  A. 

There  is  nothing  more  fear-inspiring 
than  the  unknown,  and  unless  t he  pros¬ 
pective  victims  know  of  the  existence  of 
the  traps  and  have  come  with  proper  tools 
to  extricate  themselves,  or  with  which  to 
prevent  capture,  what  more  efficient 
watchman  could  (lie  tired  farmer  have? 
When  a  skunk  steals  chickens  we  square 
accounts  by  setting  a  trap  that  effectively 
holds  him  the  next  night.  Since  man  is 
an  animal  when  he  breaks  the  accepted 
laws  of  his  brothers,  and  steals  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  labor,  why  not  serve  him  as 
we  do  the  skunk,  they  being  two  of  a 
kind  and  in  the  same  boat?  A.  M.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  advise  such 
methods.  We  think  the  State  has  laws 
forbidding  the  placing  of  traps  where 
humans  or  domestic  animals  would  he 
likely  to  get  into  them,  or  placing  poison 
where  domestic  birds  or  animals  might 
get  to  it.  What  would  you  do  if  some 
fine  young  woman  or  some  dignified  ma¬ 
tron  stepped  in  one  of  your  traps?  We 
have  known  both  characters  to  go  “coon- 
ing’’  melons! 


besides  paying  $00  tuition  to  the  Alta- 
inont  school  for  the  three  children  in  the 
grades.  In  other  words,  by  aiding  the 
people  who  believe  that  sehopl  taxes  are 
confiscatory,  the  railway,  in  defeating  the 
project  for  consolidation  at  Delanson, 
secured  a  reduction  of  $240.80  in  its 
school  tax  in  District  10. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  said  editorially  that 
“school  taxes  are  so  high  in  many  cases 
that  the  result  is  plain  and  open  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property.”  Can  the  editor  apply 
that  statement  to  the  Quaker  Street  and 
Delanson  districts,  where  the  parents 
voluntarily  paid  $1,25!)  last,  year  over 
and  above  all  taxes  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  children  to  an  up-to-date 
school?  And  iiow  about  little  District  10, 
that  raised  by  taxation  $750  for  educa¬ 
tion.  hut  whose  progressive  parents  sent 
eight  children  away  to  school  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $300  over  and  above  all  taxes? 
Six  of  the  eight  children  walked  from  2% 
to  three  miles  daily,  and  all  rode  14  miles 
on  the  cars. 

One  word  more  alsmt  District  19.  It 
raised  $750  by  taxation  for  education,  and 
received  from  _the  State  $397,  making  a 
total  of  $1,147.  Ten  children  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  its  mcagerly  equipped  school.  It 
therefore  paid  $1 14  per  head  to  educate 
its  10  children,  hut  at  the  same  time 
three  parents  in  the  district  were  sending 
children  to  an  up-to-date,  graded  school, 
where  eight  teachers  were  employed,  at 
an  expense  of  only  $50  for  each  child  for 
carfare  and  tui'tion. 

The  R,  N.-Y.,  commenting  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  parent  whose  children  were 
Compelled,  under  the  "contract  system.” 
to  walk  a  short  distance  and  ride  2)4 
miles  to  school,  says;  “It  seems  to  us 
great  nonsense  to  talk  ‘consolidation’  in 
districts  where  children  must  suffer  such 
hardships  in  being  'transported/  ”  While 
we  keep  this  statement  in  mind,  permit 
me  to  describe  my  children’s  experience. 

Tn  1907  my  eldest  son  entered  the  Alta- 
mont.  Albany  County,  high  school,  and 
from  year  to  year  thereafter  my  younger 
children  were  enrolled  there  one  by  one, 
often  before  tlmir  grade  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  rural  school,  hut  not  before 
they  were  of  rut  age  to  endure  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  a  three-mile  walk  daily.  Summer 
and  Winter,  and  a  1 1-mile  ride  daily  on 
the  ears.  Two  of  m.v  children  arc  still 
unable  to  enter  the  Altamont  school  un¬ 
less  I  pay  tuition,  which  I  cannot,  afford 
to  do,  but.  the  seven  who  have  registered 
there  now  have  a  total  of  23  school  years 
to  their  credit  in  that  school. 

Assuming  an  average  yearly  attendance 
of  170  days,  which  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate.  the  total  distance  traveled  by  my 
children  up  to  June  21.  1921.  in  attend¬ 
ing  an  improved  school,  is  GO.  170  miles. 
Or  this  distance,  11.730  miles  were 
walked,  mostly  over  the  D.  &  IT.  Co.’s 
tracks,  to  and  from  the  station,  which 
shortened  the  trip  1*4  miles  daily.  Mean¬ 
while  the  opponents  of  consolidation  point 
to  the  danger  and  hardship  of  rural  chil¬ 
dren  in  riding  three  or  four  miles  over  a 
country  road  to  a  consolidated  school. 
These  arc  plain  facts,  stated  fairly,  and 
arc  reasonably  brief.  1  challenge  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  print  them,  and  any  person 
to  disprove  a  single  figure  or  fact. 

W.  W.  CHRISTMAN. 


What  is  your  ^ 
u  labor  income 


Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools 

I  note  your  offer  on  page  48  to  print 
an  article  which  states  the  school  con¬ 
solidation  argument  fairly,  mid  rim  here¬ 
by  sending  you  a  few  facts  and  figures 
regarding  rhe  rural  schools  in  the  town¬ 
ship  in  which  1  have  lived  all  my  life. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  rural  school  problem  is  con¬ 
solidation. 

Delanson  village  has  a  two-room  school. 
Ten  years  ago  the  progressive  parents  of 
the  district  planned  to  consolidate  with 
the  Quaker  Street  district  and  build  a 
union  free  school.  The  project  was  do* 
feated  at  a  special  School  meeting  by  one 
vote,  mainly,  it  is  said,  because  a  fore¬ 
man.  then  in  charge  of  local  corporate 
interests,  threatened  all  railway  em¬ 
ployees  with  discharge  who  cast  their 
votes  for  a  consolidated  school. 

The  total  school  Inx  in  Delanson  dis¬ 
trict  last  year  was  $3,582.02,  Of  this 
amount  the  railway  company  contributed 
$2,243.  During  the  month  of  March, 
1P21,  when  1  made  an  investigation.  23 
children  from  the  Quaker  Street  and  De- 
lanson  districts  were  riding  out  of  De¬ 
lanson  station  every  morning  to  attend 
elementary  and  high  schools  in  Altamont, 
Schenectady  and  < ’"hb'skill,  10,  10  and 
IS  miles  away.  For  the  maximum  u um¬ 
ber  of  scholars'  tickets  at  the  regular 
commutation  rate  the  parents  of  these  23 
children  contributed  $1,259.17  to  the 
gross  yearly  income  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany.  '  In  other  words,  by  aiding  the 
people  who  believe  that  school  taxes  arc 
confiscatory,  the  railway  company  de¬ 
feated  the  project  for  consolidation  and 
the  building  of  a  union  free  school,  and 
secured  a  yearly  rebate  of  $1,259.17  in 


SAVE  MONEY 


Vicious  Dog 

A  neighbor’s  dog  has  bitten  four  per¬ 
sons  in  tlie  last  five  months.  Recently  he 
bit  my  granddaughter  when  she  was  com¬ 
ing  home  from  school.  She  was  in  the 
road  at  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whai  i  can  do  about  it.  i..  w.  a. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tim  county  law  provides  “that  if  any 
dog  shall  attack  any  per  SOU  peaceably 
traveling  on  any  highway  *  *  *  and 

complaint  thereof  he  made  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  such  justice  shall  inquire  into 
the  complaint,  and  if  satisfied  of  its  truth, 
and  that  such  dog  is  dangerous,  he  shall 
order  the  owner  or  the  possessor  of  such 
dog  to  kill  him  immediately.  The  owner 
or  possessor  of  anT  dog  who  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  kill  him  within  18  hours  after 
having  received  such  order,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  $2.50.  and  the  further  sum  of 
$1,25  for  every  IS  hours  thereafter  until 
such  dog  is  killed.”  Your  proceeding, 
therefore,  is  to  go  before  your  nearest  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  above  quoted.  N.  T. 


READ/NG  BORE  FERT/L/ZER  CO. 
REAO//VG,  RA. 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Poultney,  Vt. 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York, 


General  Agent,  Stale  of  Vermont, 


A  MINE  OF  WEALTH  TO  FARMERS 
- Manufactured  by - 

M.  J.  GROVE  LIME  CO 

Lime  Kiln,  Maryland 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Pulverized 
Sheep  Manure.  One 
fanner  writes:  ‘30% 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn 
nut. land.”  Dropped  with 
fertiliser  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ami  potuah— 

slso  adds  humus.  Koi  ... - 

Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches.  lawns 
Hfiml!  fruits,  etc.  8heep’«  Head  Brum)  in  guarantee, 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pol  vert  ted  and  pul 
into  sucks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  priceu. 


5  niTAtto 


THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

PURE,  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES  The  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test 

A  complete  and  profitable  fert llizer  for  all  growlngcrop*, 
fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  growing,  top  die- -mg  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Aunilx  H'ntitol.  Cuhllcm’OXlMtKt'X  lMWlSD. 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT  •  Luoknow,  Ontario.  Can. 


Mrs.  Uppish  :  “Did  any  of  your  an¬ 
cestors  do  things  to  cause  posterity  to  re¬ 
member  them?”  Farmer  Blunt  :  “I  reck¬ 
on  they  did.  ma’am.  My  grandfather  put 
mortgages  on  this  place  that  ain’t  paid 
off  yit.” — Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  **  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  River  St.,  Aurora,  III 


T Upholstered 

BacksandSeats 

Comfortable 

kSpringSeaty! 


Brings . 

HARTMANS 


Richly  Upholstered 

Z- Piece  Suite 


Important! 

Do  not  confuse  this  fine  Hart- 
mansuite  with  furniture  which 
may  look  like  it  in  pictures,  but 
is  inferior  in  construction  and 
finish.  Every  Hartman  piece  is 
made  to  give  lasting  service  as 
well  as  to  have  an  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance.  Notealsothehandsome 
upholstering,  spring  seats, ornamented 
backs,  rounded  arms  and  quarter- 
sawed  oak  in  this  special  suite. 


Quarter-Sawed  and  Solid  Oak  Throughout 

Send  only  $1.00  for  this  complete  suite 
of  library,  parlor  or  living  room  furniture 
—  seven  splendid,  massive  pieces  —  so 

gracefully  tapered  in  design.  Use  it  30  days,  on  free  trial;  then,' 
if  you  don’t  say  that  it  is  even  more  than  you  expected,  ship  it  back 
_and  we  return  your  $1.00  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

A  Full  Year  to  Pay 

Only  by  seeing  this  splendid  quarter-sawed  and  solid  oak  suite  can  you  realize 
how  it  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  home.  Only  by  examining  it  can  you 
appreciate  what  a  record-breaking  bargain  it  is  at  our  smashed  price.  Furniture 
like  this— elegant,  comfortable,  massive— can  be  bought  nowhere  else  at  anywhere 
near  the  price  nor  on  such  liberal  terms. 

H ZF  FB  m  FsFFFB&fl  Finish  T  TABLE,  solid  oak  with  top  24  x  36  inches.  Has  a  shelf 

m  UIIH/U  ■  flfff  91V  •  7  inches  wide.  Height  from  floor,  29  inches.  ARM  ROCKER, 
solid  oak  with  quarter-sawed  top  panel  and  rounded  arm  rests;  seat  18x19  inches.  Width  over  all  25%  inches.  Height  of 
back  from  seat,  21%  inches.  Bent  elm  runners.  SIDE  ROCKER,  solid  oak  with  quarter-sawed  oak  top  rail;  seat  16x14  inches. 
Width  over  all,  17  inches.  Height,  33%  inches.  ARM  CHAIR,  37  inches  high  and  SIDE  CHAIR  36  inches  high,  with  seat 
16x14  inches.  Table  and  chairs  stand  on  noiseless  glides.  Backs  and  seats  upholstered  in  durable  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather. 
Comfortable  spring  seats.  TABOURETTE,  16%  inches  high  with  10-inch  top,  is  solid  oak.  BOOK  BLOCKS,  heavy  enough  to 
support  a  liberal  number  of  volumes.  Shipped  (fully  boxed,  “knocked  down”  to  lessen  freight  charges) 

_  from  factory  in  Central  Indiana,  Western  New  York  State  or  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  1 1 2DMA7.  Reduced  Bargain  Price,  $37.95.  Send  $1  now.  Balance  $3  monthly. 

ITDCET  Bargain  Catalog 

|  Wk  BEIL  SL_  368  pages  of  the  world’s  greatest  smashed 
m  ™  ™  price  bargains.  Everything  you  need  for 

the  home — the  pick  of  the  markets  in  Furniture,  rugs,  linoleum, 
stoves,  watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing 
machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  cream  separators,  etc.  Everything  sold 
--  11]  JBii|  on  our  easy  monthly  payment  plan  and  on  30 
»  days’  Free  Trial.  Post  card  or  letter 
brings  this  368-page  Bargain  Book 
by  return  mail  FREE. 


!  HARTMAN  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


“Let  Hartman  Feather  YOUR  Nest” 

HARTMAN 

FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


Dept.  4406,  Chicago 

Copyright,  1922,  by  Hartman's.  Chicago. 


Dept.  4406  Chicago,  III. 

m  Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  7-Piece  Living 

■  Room  Suite  No.  112DMA7  as  described.  I  am 
to  have  30  days’  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied, 
■  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1.00 

I  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will 
pay  $3.00  per  month  until  the  full  price,  $37.95, 
■  is  paid.  Title  remains  with  you  until  final  pay- 
Qj meat  is  made. 

■  Name . 

|  Street  Address . 

m  R.  F.  D . Box  No . 


I  Town.. . . State. 

(State  Your 

■Occupation  . . Color . 


HUBBARD'S 


FERTILIZERS 
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say,  is  the  latest  of  a  list  of  crimes  which 
have  kept  him  in  jail  for  22  out  of  the 
lust  20  years.  Martin  is  charged  with 
— 1  having  rifled  mail  boxes  of  apartments  in 
West  140th  Street  and  West  70th  Street. 
1>SS  obtaining  letters  from  the  families  of 
l’hilip  Cottrell,  who  lives  in  Richmond. 
_  '  V:).,  and  Arthur  C.  Hadley,  who  lives  in 

ll'y  Muskogee,  Okln.  Telegrams  were  then 
lse  sent  in  the  names  of  the  men  to  whom 
00«  the  letters  wore  addressed  asking  for 
a  money.  The  police  said  the  scheme  is 
s0s  being  used  extensively  in  New  York  just 
eo  now,  but  tli at  Martin  is  one  of  the  most 
eld  frequent  offenders  and  that  they  expect 
ns'  to  solve  through  his  arrest  other  such 
pS8  frauds. 

January  30  23  survivors  of  the  Nor- 
weginn  steamship  Mod.  which  foundered 
au  in  midocean  January  22,  were  landed  at 
do-  St.  John,  N.  B.,  from  the  steamer  Mel- 
more  Head.  Before  rescued  the  men 
ed  were  clinging  for  six  days  to  the  over- 
by  turned  vessel. 

WASHINGTON. — ‘Construction  of  a 
is  ship  canal  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
gs.  Hudson  River  would  he  authorized  under 
ice  a  hill  Introduced  January  20  by  Repre- 
ch  sentativc  Reed  (N.  Y. ),  Republican.  The 
•ed  waterway,  to  be  constructed  by  a  private 
or.  corporation,  would  be  at  least  30  feet 
oh  deep  and  300  feet  wide,  with  one  terminus 
nl  Buffalo  and  the  other  on  the  Hudson 
est  at  Kenwood,  south  of  Albany.  Rale  of 
he  hydro-electric  power  would  reimburse  the 
iry  builders.  No  tolls  would  be  charged, 
aa.  From  Lake  Frio  the  canal  would  proceed 
trs  north  40  miles' to  Olcott  Harbor  on  Lake 
ine  Ontario,  turn  east  to  a  point,  near  Os¬ 
wego,  cutting  southeast  to  and  through 
L)  Oneida  Lake.  From  Oneida  Lake  it 
ar-  would  proceed  through  natural  streams 
ill-  and  the  route  of  the  New  York  State 
ith  barge  canal.  The  bill  authorizes  the  in- 
m-  corporation  of  “Millard  F.  Bowen  and 
?n-  his  associates”  Into  the  “Lakes  to  Hild¬ 
as  son  Whip  Canal  Company.” 
art  With  the  substitution  of  an  amendment 
;en  by  Representative  Volstead  (Minn.)  for 
the  original  anti-lynching  bill  introduced 
re-  hv  Representative  Dyer  (Mich.)  the 
)00  House  January  20  by  a  vote  of  230  to 
•«'d  110  passed  (lie  measure  in  a  matter  of 

by  fact  way.  There  was  no  demonstration 
27  during  the  roll  call  or  when  the  result 
;  a  was  announced,  although  the  galleries 
md  were  crowded.  The  hill  now  goes  to  the 
u el  Senate,  where  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
id-  Judiciary  Committee. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

Users  say:  “GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

Our  specialty — Oversize  30x3^  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Fort,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland — ’20-’21 

All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

Batavia  Rubber  Co.  is  the  only  standard  tire  manufacturer 
now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee.  In  Batavia  Tires  you 
buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  on  Fabrics  up  to  and  including  the  third  postal  zone 


We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  -  -  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 

Tire  makers  for  First%Ctfe 


to  from  five  to  10 
Judge  Crain,  New 
in  General  Sessions, 
member  of  a  proi 
promised  through  1 
Furstenberg,  to  rest 
noy  Z.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Com  puny,  within  three 
years  and  the  remainder  eventually.  Mr. 
Mitchell  said  he  wanted  his  former  sec¬ 
retary  to  serve  a  jail  sentence,  b 
help  him  when  he  was  released. 

A  police  conspiracy  by  which 

$10  each  to  substitute 
prisoners' 

suited  in  th  ,  _ _ _ _  .  ,r..T, 

nary  26  by  Chief  of  Pol  ice  Fitzmorris  of 


Hubam  Clover  in  the  Coastal  Plains  of 
North  Carolina 

As  a  reader  of  Trip  R.  N.-Y.  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  this  clover  as  soon  as  it 
was  made  known.  Last  Winter  I  bought 
a  few  outrees  of  the  seed,  prepared  a  plot 
of  laud  thoroughly,  limed  it.  at  the  rate 
of  3.000  lbs.  of  builders’  lime  per  acre, 
and  used  the  pure  cultures  at  very  heavy 
rate,  using  an  acre  bottle  on  one-fifteenth 
acre.  I  planted  seed  in  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
hills  15  in.  apart,  four  or  five  seeds  in  a 
place.  April  15.  I  .secured  a  perfect  stand. 
For  five  or  six  weeks  the  growth  was 
slow,  the  best  plants  not  oyer  15  in. 
high  June  1  :  then  it  grew  quite  rapidly 
and  b.v  June  25  most  plants  were  40  to  50 
iu.  high  and  blooming  freely.  August  1 
nearly  all  plants  were  in  full  seed,  only 
an  occasional  plant  having  bloom.  The 
tallest  plant  was  about  70  in.,  and  I 
think  the  plot  would  have  averaged  50  in. 
August,  was  intensely  hot  and  dry  and  by 
August  25  the  seeds  were  nearly  all  ma¬ 
tured  and  should  have  been  saved,  but  I 
neglected.it  until  September  4.  when  60 
or  a  greater  per  cent  had. fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  foliage,  even  when  making 
its  best  growth,  was  never  green  and  lux¬ 
uriant. 

After  trying  it  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
ever  become  popular  here,  unless  we  can 
sow  it  on  oats  in  the  Spring,  and  after 
the  oats  are  harvested  in  latter  part  of 
May  let  it  possess  the  laud  until  killed  by 
frost  in  Winter.  Soy  beans  will  make 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  vegetation, 
also  a  good  crop  of  seed  to  be  eaten  by 
hogs  or  harvested,  while  all  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  goes  back  to  the  soil.  Being  a  legume 
it  is  just  as  much  of  an  improver  of  the 
soil  as  the  clovers.  I  shall  sow  what  IIu- 
bnm  seed  I  save  on  oats  next  Spring,  and 
if  it  grows  up  to  any  size  will  perhaps 
continue  its  use  in  that  way.  but  feel 
quite  sure  I  shall  not  try  ft  again  in  any 
other  way.  j.  o.  loftin. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  C. 


a  nnucc  conspiracy  r>V  which  six  men 
were  hauled  in  from  the  street  and  given 
1,111  'i  to  substitute  for  six  "record 
i”  caught  in  a  gamtiling  raid  re- 
c  suspension  at  Chicago  Jan- 


Wilcox  Fertilizers 


Lieut.  James  Doherty  and  five  other  offi¬ 
cers.  It  has  been  generally  known  in  the 
underworld  for  years  that  prisoners  ar¬ 
rested  in  police  raids  frequently  were 
represented  in  court  by  substitutes  to 
save  them  from  going  to  the  detective 
bureau,  where  they  might  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  crime.  Prisoners  are 
said  to  have  paid  as  high  as  $200  for  this 
privilege. 

Five  buildings  and  40  automobiles  in 
the  plant  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  Com¬ 
pany.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  January  26,  were 
consumed  in  a  fire  that  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Morse  floating  drydock  and 
the  tank  steamship  Spalding,  which  lay 
at  a  wharf.  Freezing  temperature  and  a 
bitter  wind  blowing  across  the  harbor  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  of  controlling  the.  flames, 
which  reached  the  drydock  at  a  stage  and 
consumed  part  of  the  superstructure.  All 
buildings  burned  were  two-story  struc¬ 
tures  of  wood  and  corrugated  iron.  Dam¬ 
age  was  $100,000. 

January  25-26  a  great  fire  in  car  burns 
at  Chicago  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000. 

John  Hoelger,  an  old  man  arrested  for 
begging  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  Jan¬ 
uary  26.  was  found  to  have  $360  on  his 
person  and  $1,275  in  the  bank. 

January  28,  during  the  blizzard  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  roof  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Theatre,  a  movie  house,  col¬ 
lapsed  under  the  weight  of  20  inches  of 
snow.  There  was  a  small  audience,  only 


—because  they  are  mixtures  in  a  variety  of  combinations, 
more  extensive  than  ever  this  season,  and  made  only  from 
the  very  best  materials,  properly  mixed  and  conditioned. 


They  are  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  plant  will  not 
“fill  up"  on  them  at  the  start  and  “go  hungry”  during 
the  more  important  growing  period.  OUR  BRANDS, 
EVERY  ONE  OF  THEM,  ARE  BALANCED  RA¬ 
TIONS  TO  FEED  THE  PLANT  PROPERLY 
THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  PERIOD  OF 
GROWTH. 


— they  give  the  plant  a  healthy  start,  and  maintain  that 
condition  to  harvest  time.  THAT  IS  THE  REASON 
THEY  ARE  CALLED  “fertilizers  that  fertilize”  — 
THEY  DO  IT  RIGHT. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


J  winpir.  AllliML  IN'  Ul'UU  II IV  *  r-  .  .. 

difold,  formerly  member  of  the  Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Representatives  from  Pitts-  January  3  -  February  24  —  New  York 
auneey  C.  Bruinerd.  Washing-  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill, 
pendent,  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  short  course  in  agriculture,  home-making, 

I  Louis  W.  Strayer,  Washing-  ice-cream  making. 

pendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Din-  February  6 — G.-L.-F.  annual  meeting, 
h  known  personally  to  all  the  Binghamton,  N.  Yr. 

Is  of  the  Government.  Another  February  7-10  —  New  York  State 

s  life  was  Guy  D.  Aldrich  of  Grange,  annual  meeting,  Binghamton, 
y.  brother-in-law  of  Senator  N.  Y. 

Utah.  A  score  of  others  February  13-18  —  Cornell  Farmers’ 

iu  Washington  affairs  were  Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

February  10 — New  York  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  and  Floral  Clubs, 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

February  21-22 — Two-day  bee  school, 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Alfred.  N.  Y. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough- 
keepsiti,,N.  Y. 

March  13-10 — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show,  New  York  City. 

March  25  -  April  1  —  Fifth  National 
Flower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  28-30- — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


pa trh ,  1 
high  offi 
who  lost  hi 
Salt  Lake  Clt 
Reed  Smoot, 
prominent 
lost. 

More  th 
and  children, 
isolated  January  30  on  th 
between  Bakersfield  and  1 
snow.  Officials  of  the  At 
of  Southern  California 
tractors  and  drags  sent  t 
to  clear  the  drifts  of  snow. 

Detectives,  acting  as  t 
clerks,  arrested  Frank  M 


Make  Corn  Crops  Pay 

“It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis  that  Counts  ” 
Writt*  for  Free  Booklet.  r  _ 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO..  Dept.  A,  r 

Middletown.  Conn.  \  > 


PRICE  1 

Style 

Bead 

FABRIC 

CORD 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

Clin 

$  7.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

« 

— 

8.00 

32  x  41/2 

ss 

•  < 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

33  x  4'/2 

ss 

11 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  AVi 

— 

ss 

II 

ss 

13.50 

35  x  4'/2 

ss 

14  50 

36  x  4'/2 

ss 

ss 

15.50 

27.00 

37  x  4l/2 

QD 

_  — 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

ss 

18.50 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

SPENCER 

The  much  favored,  new,  square 
point  model  in — 


Made  by  Troy’s  Master  Craftsmen,  with 
the  two  exclusive  patented  Comfort  Fea¬ 
tures  that  Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and 
Temper. 

Your  dealer  has  Spencer  or  can  easily  obtain  it. 
HALL.  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE—No 
obligation.  W rite  today  for  catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 

lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 


sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates,  all  fertilizers  I6J'J  ft.  wide  —  twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  materia! 
once,  f  reight  car  to  field. 

Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.  Inc.fff 

PEORtA,  Dept.  |2I  ILL  r»M 


SPREADS 

l6'4fL 


^imoumewi 


Then  Make  Big  Money  Pulling 
Stumps  for  Others 


Pull  out  your  old  stumps  and  hedges.  Make  ever/  foot 
ol  your  richest  soil  grow  money  -ra.ikiun  crops.  Then 
make  t»ig  ui< mev  pulling  stumps  and  hedges  tor  others. 
Write  and  get  my  price  on  our  new  improved  Hercules 
Slump  l'uller — the  fastest,  easiest,  cheapest  land  clear¬ 
ing  mat  tune  ever  made.  Yanks  'em  out,  big  or  little.  Quick 
and  clean.  Kitty  to  operate  and  move.  Hath  horse  and 
hand  power  machines.  $10.00 down — easy  payments. 

'Made  $62.50  in  J  days,"  writes  one  owner.  Send  to- 
_  day  for  Hercules  cut  aloe  and 
Special  Folder.  Aak  for 
^.Catalog  No.  130. 

t.  ».  FUUfR,  frt*. 

_ .HERCULES  MF6.  CO. 

Canttnhllt, 

Hitch  to  „ 


XV  Down 
Easy  Payments 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OI^LY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Fru.cs. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-  FREE 
Tells  nil  ahmit  Paint  ami  PnfntiuQ  for  lliirahilttv.  Valu¬ 
able  tufonimtiou  FKER  TO  VOf  with  Sample  Oanls. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  Wild,  SAVK  VOr  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Hlx.d  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  18<S 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  tn  colors  explains 

— - ?  how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  . 


gear.  Send  for  _ 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheal  Co. 

I'  U.  Sl„4ul«c,.  Ill, 


1HL  MAILdAU 


Feathers  as  Fertilizer 

What  is  the  real  value  of  chicken  feath¬ 
ers  as  fertilizer?  I  can  get  tons  of  the 
waste  f  at  hers  each  season  at  the  dress¬ 
ing-houses.  e.  v.  ir. 

Brownstovvu,  Ind. 

Those  feathers  contain  considerable 
nitrogen,  hut  would  he  of  little  value  as 
fertilizer.  They  do  not.  decay  readily,  and 
the  plant  food  they  contain  would  not  be 
available.  We  should  hardly  consider 
them  worth  hauling  as  a  fertilizer. 


Hot  Water  for  Green  Worms 

Cabbages  are  a  desirable  crop  here,  but 
the  green  worm  is  a  serious  pest.  If 
people  know  you  are  using  poison  on 
them,  there  is  danger  to  vour  market; 
also.  I  fear,  some  risk  in  feeding  nut  the 
leaves.  I  have  read  several  times  that 
hot  water  is  a  sure  and  safe  remedy.  Can 
you  vouch  for  that?  The  water-heating 
barrel,  page  7f>.  seems  to  solve  the  ipie.s- 
tion  of  heating  the  water.  Will  you  dis¬ 
cuss  this  proposition  ?  E.  I,,  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  think  there  is 
danger  in  using  poison  moderately,  but 
it  is  easy  to  frighten  the  public.  With 
a  little  experience  in  using  hot  water  for 
green  worms  and  peach  borers,  we  think 
the  remedy  a  good  one.  With  tis  the 
trouble  has  been  to  keep  the  water  hot 
in  the  field. 


Charcoal  with  Manure 

I  am  in  flip  charcoal  business,  and  have 
a  lot  of  charcoal  dust  and  ashes.  I  am 
making  a  compost  of  barn  manure,  cows’ 
and  horses’,  mixed ;  the  charcoal  ashes 
are  mixed  with  dirt  which  I  use  to  cover 
up  the  pit.  T  mix  my  compost  a  layer  of 
manure  and  then  a  layer  of  charcoal  dust, 
and  proceed  on  the  same  plan.  Would 
this  he  safe  to  use  for  my  potato  crop,  on 
would  it  make  potatoes  scabby?  f.  it. 

Connecticut. 

1  his  would  he  an  alkaline  mixture,  and 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  scab.  II 
the  potatoes  are  planted  on  new  land, 
that  is.  several  years  since  potatoes  were 
put  there,  and  if  the  seed  is  well  treated 
with  formalin,  there  would  not  he  great 
danger,  but  on  old  potato  land  and  scabby 
seed,  there  would  be  trouble  with  this 
mixture.  The  charcoal  does  not  contain 
any  plant  food.  It  gives  a  good  color  to 
the  soil  aud  absorbs  ammonia  and  other 
gases  which  might  otherwise  get  away 
from  the  manure. 

Pruning  the  Black  Raspberry 

I  have  some  black  raspberry  bushes.  I 
cleaned  out  all  wood  except  new  sprouts 
shortly  after  they  had  done  bearing,  and 
they  made  a  very  thrifty  growth,  bending 
down  and  starring  new  plants.  I  cut  off 
new  plants  and  transplanted  them.  Xmv 
my  bushes  are  about  ft.  high,  with  side 
branches  from  2  to  3  ft.  long.  Should 
side  branches  be  cut  shorter  iu  Spring 
for  best  results,  aud.  if  so,  what  length 
should  they  be  left?  Last  season  was 
•  heir  first  season  to  bear.  r  k  tc 

New  York. 

I‘ .  L.  K.  is  following  the  system  known 
as  Summer  pruning,  where  the  main 
stalks  are  shortened,  producing  laterals. 
This  method  of  pruning  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (1)  At  the  height  of  ‘2  ft. 
the  young  shoots  are  pinched  back,  caus¬ 
ing  laterals  to  form;  (2)  all  old  fruiting 
rones  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruiting 
season  is  over;  (3)  the  laterals  which 
have  developed  from  the  bca<led-iu  shoot 
are  shortened  back  from  one-third  to  ouo- 
httlf  their  length,  according  to  vigor  and 
variety.  This  work  is  usually  done  in 
Spring  before  or  at  blooming  time,  aud 
is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  crop 
as  well  as  reducing  the  wood,  so  as  to 
enable  the  cam-  more  easily  to  support 
the  fruit  and  to  make  the  work  of  har¬ 
vesting  more  easy.  The  cans  are  usually 
thinned  to  from  three  to  six  per  hill. 
Canes  pruned  in  this  way  should  be  able 
to  support  the  crop  of  fruit  without  stak¬ 
ing,  though  the  majority  of  growers  in 
this  section  set  a  stake  aud  tie  up  the 
canes  at  each  hill.  T.  n.  T. 

What  Ailed  the  Spinach 

Fast  year  I  sowed  my  spinach  seed  the 
first  week  iu  August  where  mv  Spring 
lettuce  was  cut  off.  The  spinach  seed 
came  up  very  thin,  but  made  fine  growth. 
When  it  was  half-grown  l  sowed  again 
between  the  rows,  so  that  when  T  began 
cutting  the  first  sowing  the  second  plant¬ 
ing  was  about  an  inch  high.  This  grew 
well  until  it  was  about  haif-grnwti.  when 
it  began  to  turn  yellow,  ami  I  losr  the 
whole  patch,  The  same  thing  happened 
to  two  later  sowings  alongside  of  the  first 
sowings.  Cau  anyone  explain  why  the 
first  sowing  did  so  well  ami  the  last  three 
sowings.  August  to,  20,  September  10. 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  were 
a  total  f  ilure?  The  plants  turned  > el- 
low  and  died.  Can  I  do  anything  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  thing  occurring  again? 
The  Spring  sowiug  on  part  of  this  ground 
was  very  fine.  william  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey 


Uncle  Sam’s  advice  on 
buying  a  furnace 


HERE’S  what  the  U.  S.  Government  Farmers*  Bulletin  says 
about  btiying  a  furnace,  “The  selection  of  the  system  to 
be  purchased  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  only 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  sttitability  to  the  house 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Consider  service  above  price  and 
appearance.  Make  a  selection  based  on  durability,  economy 
of  fuel,  and  attention  required  for  operation.  Examine  the 
joints  to  see  that  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion,  see  that  the  castings  are  well  made, 
free  from  blowholes,  cracks,  or  other  imperfections.” 

And  that’s  mighty  good  advice.  Examine  every  make  of  fur¬ 
nace  carefully  and  conscientiotisly  before  making  a  selection. 
Remember  l  A  furnace  is  a  lif e-time  investment.  The  service 
it  gives  and  the  fuel  it  saves  are  the  things  that  count. 

Here’s  what  Uncle  Sam  says 
about  health  in  heating 

In  the  same  bulletin,  page  3,  is  this  statement,  “Physicians 
insist  that  an  overheated  house  i  ;  unhealthy,  and  that  colds, 
sore  throats,  coughs  and  the  tendency  to  be  nervous  and 
feverish  may  be  attributed  to  continually  breathing  air  hav¬ 
ing  too  low  a  moisture  content.” 

Here’s  how  the  Andes  meets 
this  health  requirement 

To  provide  the  proper  moisture  so  necessary  to  make  a  heating 
system  healthy  the  Andes  has  water  pans  of  seven  gallon 
capacity  with  evaporating  surfaces  many  times  larger  than 
the  average  furnace. 

This  is  bitt  one  example  of  how  conscientiously  the  Andes 
is  designed  and  built  to  make  it  the  very  finest  furnace. 

The  Andes  heats  nature’s  way,  by'  circulating  air.  There  are  no 
expensive  pipes  to  put  in;  no  walls  to  cut  through;  no  muss. 

It  takes  no  more  than  a 
day  to  install  the  Andes 

It  will  heat  every'  room  in  your  home  comfortably.  This  we 
absolutely  guarantee,  in  writing.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  in 
any  way  we  will  take  the  Andes  back  and  return  your  money. 

The  Andes  will  heat  an  entire  home  with  as  little 
trouble  and  as  little  fuel  as  a  single  stove 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  in  detail  how  it  works  and  the 
reasons  it  is  so  economical  and  serviceable.  He’ll  be  glad  to 
do  it.  If  you  don’t  know  where  to  find  him,  write  us. 

We  'want  you  to  compare  the  better  cooking 

Andes  w  ith  other  furnaces  Andes  Ranges 

In  fact  to  help  you  make  the  comparison 
we’ve  prepared  a  furnace  “score-card” 
which  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  for  the 
asking.  On  this  card  you  can  rate  the 
merits  of  each  type  of  furnace  you  exam¬ 
ine  and  determine  accurately  which  is  the 
best  for  you. 

Send  for  the  Furnace  Score-Card 

and  for  our  interesting  booklet,  “Better 
Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

Phillips  &.  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc . 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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ions 


fairly  as  you  <lo.  Most  people  set  forth, 
the  favorable  facts  and  conceal  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  We  believe  that  if 
your  tenant  desires  fa  move  from  your 
farm,  under  all  llio  conditions,  it  'would 
be  fruitless  for  you  to  attempt  to  collect 
rent  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  N.  t. 


Interest  in  Property 

IIow  docs  the  law  apply  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  case?  About  10  years  ago  a  man  in 
onr  town  married  a  widow  with  one 
daughter  about  six  years  of  age,  who 
owns  a  house  and  lot  which  they  have 
been  renting  out  yearly  ever  since,  using 
the  rent  money  for  their  personal  pleas¬ 
ures.  After  marrying  the  man  bought  a 
farm  for  about  $5,000,  paying  down  ns 
Security  and  first  payment  $2,000,  the 
woman  promising  to  pay  in  $$00  of  her 
own  money,  which  she  never  did.  but  in¬ 
stead  paid  in  only  $400.  The  man  gave 
her  a  joint  deed  of  the  place  (in  view  of 
her  promise )  and  gave  a  mortgage  of 
$2,000  as  first  mortgage  and  a  second 
mortgage  of  about  $1,000.  After  one  year 
the  man,  from  his  personal  money  which 
he  had  earned  and  saved  before  marriage, 
paid  the  second  mortgage  of  $1,000  with 
accrued  interest,  also  ail  other  transfer 
charges,  taxes,  insurance  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  caused  at  the  time,  and 
after  a  few  years  he  also  bought,  the  first 
mortgage  of  $2,000  with  money  he  bad 
before  marriage,  and  now  holds  the  $2,000 
mortgage  against  his  own  place  on  which 
he  gave  the  wife. n  joint  deed  at  the  time 
they  bought  the  place.  They  ever  since 
have  lived  on  1':e  place  and  farm  and 
have  a  joint  bank  account  from  what  has 
been  accumulated  and  saved  since' buying 
the  farm.  fn>m  crops  grown  thereon.  The 
wife  is  doing  her  share  of  work  in  help¬ 
ing  when  necessary  outdoors.  What  part 
of  the  property  can  the  wife  claim  now, 
by  law,  also  in  case  the  man  dies  first 
and  leaves  no  will?  What,  part  does  the 
widow  get,  and  who  gets  the  balance,  if 

any?  They  haw  no  children  except,  the  eltlior  of  the  mind  or  body,  comes 

i>ne  daughter  the  wife  had  before  marry-  (n  ono  j( ft cr  marriage  thnt  then  the  duties 
mg  this  second  husband.  <  mild  the  him-  of  wiff.  or  jmsbUnd  should  be  greater 
band  will  ins  on  ire  real  and  personal  rat)l(.t.  ,iian  less.  The  States  which  do 
property  to  whom  ho  wishes  and  as  he  permit  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
desires?  Would  the  wife’s  entire  property  eanUy  recognize  this,  for  they  provide 
go  to  the  daughter  in  case  the  wife  dies  thnt  the  insanity  must  have  existed  for 
fast.  How  if  the  husband  dies  first  .  ^  ]rtng  a  time  that  there  is  no  possibility 
Ilow  long  must  the  husband  support  and  Gf  recovery.  N.  t. 

duento  the  daughter,  who  is  now  nttpnd- 

rig  high  school?  Is  t lie  husband  obliged  - 

to  pay  the  daughter  for  work  she  does  at  ns«~..i*w  n 

home,  such  as  picking  berries,  cherries,  Difficulty  Over  Sale  of  Farm 

asparagus,  etc.,  besides  the  daughter  hav-  On  April  1,  1910.  I  sold  my  farm  in 
ing  nil  the  house  rent  from  her  place  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  $2,000.  The 

use.  wlceh  place  is  in  her  name,  willed  to  local  bank  held  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 

her  by  her  father?  it.  c.  s.  for  $1,000,  that  was  left  to  remain  as  it 

New  York.  was.  The  buyer  paid  down  $500,  and  I 

took  a  second  mortgage  of  $900  in  the 

At  the  death  of  the  husband  the  real  form  of  a  note  due  three  years  from  date, 
property  will  all  pass  to  the  wife,  and  if  with  interest  at  0  per  cent.  In  1917  I 
bank  an, i»  tqmriM  ao  .hat  -“*g*  »£»  ‘To 

cither  or  survivor  could  draw,  this,  too,  bought;  the  farm  in  1919  says  that  1  gave 
would  go  to  the  wife,  whether  there  was  him  a  deed  to  cover  all  this  laud.  There 
a  will  or  not.  The  balance  of  the  per-  was  nothing  88 id  in  the  deed  about  it 
,  .  ...  whatever.  Tie  lias  kept  up  the  interest 

Renal  property,  if  there  was  no  will,  on  ,|„.  jjsnoO  note  to  date.  What  can  he 

would  ail  go  to  the  widow,  provided  there  do  about  it.  and  what  can  1  do  about  it? 
was  no  descendant,  parent,  brother  or  Wlmt  can  T  do  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the 

...  $990  note  on  April  1,  1922?  II.  II.  G. 

sister,  nephew  or  niece,  hut.  if  there  was  '  Pennsylvania. 

a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  ,  , , 

. ,  ,  ....  ,  ,  „  ,  ..  «  Tt  is  unfortunate  that  you  have  sold 

widow  would  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  tbp  IJPopprty  in  qUPHtion  without  except- 

thc  surplus,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  resi-  j,ig  the  acre  <>f  land  which  you  had  sold 

due  if  it.  does  not  exceed  $2,000;  if  that  previously.  You  have  apparently  given 

"*'«■«  « . 

eeive  $2,000  in  addition  to  one-half.  I  he  possession  of  all  the  property.  You  can 

husband  may  will  all  of  his  real  and  per-  bring  an  action  on  your  note  when  the 

sonal  property  that  is  not  joint  property  note  becomes  due.  and  if  he  feels  so  in- 
,  '  ;  .  al  ...  ,  clincd.  he  can  counter-claim  for  Ihc  dif- 

to  whom  he  desires;  the  widow  will  have  fpm)\.e  jn  value  0f  the  land  which  you 

a  dower  interest,  however,  in  such  real  conveyed  to  him  and  that  which  he  ac- 
property.  The  wife’s  daughter  is  reeeiv-  tualty  received.  N.  T. 

ing  a  home;  the  husband  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  her  for  work  which  she  does  about 
the  home,  the*  presumption  being  that 
the  furnishing  of  the  home  is  just  coni- 
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Once  in  a  Lifetime 


Send  only  $5.50}  then 
f  IO.do  a  month  for 
- -  ten  months 


THU 

NatIOMAICHIEF 

SPRCADER 


Li|  Low  down  type  —  «tcel  frame.  Three  speed 

changes — 4’  2  to  13  loads  per  acre.  One  of  the 
beat  spreaders  on  the  market  at  a  phenomenal  bargain. 

A  POST  CARD  BRINGS  FULL  PARTICULARS 


$98.80 

CASH 


ALL  WORK 
KEROSENE  TRACTORS 


PER 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 


up. ill  receipt  r*Tiiil  Winec.  We  Itrr  paint  ipMnl- 
ism  anil  ran  Mipply  Mill  .villi  niunt  for  any  pur 
pore.  'I»|  im  y.uir  wn-ntn  and  let  iib  quote  you 
]i.w  prte.  M,  We  can  wive  you  money  ny  Rlilppinir 
(lin  er  f  >  0111  raieiiie.tury. ,4at li'f mu  101  il.u  11  rimlMed. 
Oti  orfl.in  f.ir  llilrlv  K.llt.ri.m  t,viir  W.I  will  t'r.eny  tin, 
t< clalit  within  u  mclttiH  of  lhr.u  liuntlreil  roll.,. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Punishing  School  Children 

Wlmt  if4  tli'1  id"’  on  keeping  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  during  flic  noon  hour  and  has 
the  teacher  n  right  to  keep  a  child  that 
gets  out.  ut  8:30  until  five  or  half  past? 
Also  can  they  compel  a  child  to  write 
every  word  he  misses  500  times  even 
though  he  lias  only  eight  words  to  learn? 

1  think  10t>  times  is  enough  punishment. 

I  claim  that  a  child  who  goes  to  school  at 
nine  o’clock,  gets  out  at  12.  goes  hack  at. 

1  ;30  and  is  out.  at  3:30  has  writing  and 
studying  enough  for  the  good  of  his 
HCrvCS*  MRS.  13.  L.  II. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  State  law  in  Massachusetts 
which  governs  the  matter  of  keeping 
children  after  school  or  at  noon.  This 
is  very  poor  policy  if  done  habitually,  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  inquirer's 
remedy  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and  if  not  sustained 
by  him,  to  the  school  board.  Most  su¬ 
perintendents  will  instruct  teachers  not 
to  keep  their  pupils  for  more  than  tin 
hour,  for  in  the  end  no  good  is  accom¬ 
plished,  as  the  children  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  longer  hours  and  no  correc¬ 
tion  results. 

The  matter  of  punishing  the  child  bv 
compelling  him  to  write  tl.e  same  word 
500  tiipes  is  a  matter  of  the  teacher’s 
discipline.  Tt.  would  seem  that  the 
teacher  who  inflict*  tin’s  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  n  poor  disciplin¬ 
arian,  and  perhaps  ihut  matter,  too,  will 
lie  taken  up  with  the  superintendent.  The 
question  of  keeping  the  child  in  at  noon 
and  after  hours  is  a  much  more  serious 
one,  for  the  child  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
open  air  ns  much  as  possible.  It  becomes 
therefore,  a  matter  affecting  a  child’s 


this  tractor  will  interest  you.  Write  for  catalog 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48-A,  Quincy,  III 


You’ll  Smile  Too 

when  you  know  the  Comfort 

©And  Easy  Stretch 

of  // 

ExcellO, 

SUSPENDERS  M 

Guaranteed  One  Year-  Price  75* 

Always  !n»Ur  on  NU-WAY  Jj  >  V, 
or  EXCELLO  Cluarnn- 
iced  Suspender*.  Gartcts  C 
and  Hone  Supporters. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


Tenant  Leaving  Before  End  of  Year 

I  have  rented  my  farm  to  a  man  and 
s  wife  for  one  year.  He  paid  me  six 
onths*  rent  in  advance  and  was  to  pay 
e  other  six  months  in  advance  October 
1921.  We  have  no  written  agreement 
kind,  and  he  1ms  no  receipt  for  his 
My  house  is  in  bad  repair,  and  I 
reed  to  make  needed  repairs  to  the 
d  raise  the  house,  as  it  is 
t.  at  the  floors  in  t lie  kitchen 
5  inches  from  main  house. 

j  Winter.  I 
e.  but  lie  did 
is  as  bad  as 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


of  any 
money 
a 

house  for  him 
falling  apar 
about  4  to 
which  makes 
sent  a  man  t< 

a  very  poor  . 

ever  again,  and  1  could  not  get  ahead  to 
paper,  but  sent  him  a  few  rolls  to  put  on 
himself,  which  he  accepted,  but  did  not 
put  them  on,  He  says  the  roof  leaks  so 
bruit  v  il  would  Mpoll  iho  first  ruin,  min  I 
have!  not  fixed  the  floors  either.  My  line 
fences  were  poor.  1  bought  some  wire 
and  lie  fixed  as  fat-  ns  it  went,  and  asked 
f.n-  more,  but  1  could  not  afford  to  get  it 
for  him.  so  he  took  down  cross  fences 
that  were  poor  and  put  the  ports  and  wire 
on  line  fence  to  keep  his  cattle  in.  He 
has  a  little  money  and  bought  himsHf  a 
farm,  and  wants  to  move  on  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Can  I  make  him  pay  me  the 
other  six  months’  rent  for  the  balance  of 
the  rear,  and  can  l  make  him  replace  the 
or  rye  seeded  for  Winter.  We  have  no 
signed  agreement  on  either  side.  W.  n. 

Mew  York. 

Tt  is  unusual  to  find  one  who,  when 
seeking  advice,  states  the  conditions  as 


an 
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There  hnvc  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Nolen  111  book 
form.  Here  it  is  234 
pages  ol  the  best  cifthc 
Hope  Farm  Mato  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pnthos 
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life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  hound  in  cloth. 
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More  About  Mending  the  Harness 

While  T  never  learned  the  trade.  I  do 
all  niy  own  harness  repairing,  and  find 
it  very  easy  and  a  great  saving  in  ex¬ 
pense.  and  nothing  hut.  what  anyone  can 
do.  I  have  usually  used  old  straps  for 
this  work,  hut  ns  I  have  them  all  used 
up,  am  now  trying  new  leather.  T  bought 
a  hack  of  No.  1  harness  leather,  weighing 
1  V-i  lbs.,  at  70c,  costing  $9.45.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  cutting,  I  borrowed  a  gauge 
knife  from  a  neighbor,  and  cut  the  side 
all  up.  I  got  a  pair  of  1%-in.  20-ft.  lines 
that  would  cost  at  retail  $10;  a  pair  of 
pole  straps  l1'.  in.,  *4  ft.,  worth  $2.50, 
and  all  the  side  straps,  hip  strap  and 
quarter  straps  for  a  heavy  breeching  har¬ 
ness,  and  have  left  leather  for  hanie  straps 
and  other  repairs  to  a  retail  value  of  $5. 
For  martingales  and  breast  straps,  will 
use  old  tugs,  cut  right  length,  and  clip 
rings  and  snaps  oil,  and  will  have  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  harness  at  an  expense  of 
about  $10. 

“Subscriber”  asks  liow  to  “sew  long 
tucks."  I  don’t  know  what  is  meant  by 
that,  but  suppose  he  means  box  loops. 
These  are  machine-made,  and  not  sewed 
at  all,  but  are  put  together  with  double- 
pointed  tacks.  Evidently  they  use  a  long 
iron,  the  size  of  loop,  then  drive  tacks 
in  and  clinch  inside  of  loop.  For  tools.  I 
use  four  or  five-strand  wax  thread, 
straight  needles,  sewing  awl,  pocket 
knife,  common  pliers,  No.  12  copper  rivets, 
hammer,  and  bench  vise.  Vise  is  used  for 
a  stitching  horse,  pliers  to  pull  needle 
when  it  slicks,  and  I  always  rivet  both 
ends  of  a  sewed  lap  to  prevent  ripping 
later. 

I  have  never  had  use  for  bristles  and 
crooked  awl,  and  don’t  know  of  any  place 
to  use  them,  except  in  mending  collars. 
Bristles  are  split  at.  one  end  and  twisted 
onto  the  end  of  waxed  thread,  use  crooked 
awl.  starting  on  one  side  of  rip,  follow 
crook  of  awl.  and  it  will  come  out  on 
other  side;  then  use  double  thread,  same 
as  with  needles.  Push  bristles  from  each 
side  and  draw  up  tight,  never  over-stitch. 
To  simplify  the  work  and  make  what  I 
call  a  better  harness,  I  do  away  with  all 
“buckles  and  billets,”  and  use  Conway 
loons  instead.  This  saves  a  lot  of  work 
and  makes  a  neater  job.  Take  a  look  at 
your  harness,  observe  bow  it  is  stitched, 
how  the  ends  of  straps  are  thinned  down 
before  sewing,  then  try  it  yourself.  If 
not  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job.  take  a 
line  that  needs  sewing,  go  to  the  repair 
slum  and  get  it  sewed,  and  take  notice 
how  the  work  is  done.  You  can  learn 
very  easily  that  way.  This  may  be  called 
stealing  a  trade,  but  you  are  paying  for 
tile  work,  and  have  a  perfect  right  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  it  is  done.  A  farmer  must 
have  about  a  dozen  trades,  and  that  is  the 
way  I  learned  mine — by  observation  and 
practice.  l.  f.  gibbon. 

Ohio. 


Kudzu  in  North  Carolina 

I  notice  in  W.  F.  Massey’s  “Notes  from 
a  Maryland  Garden"  that  many  people 
ask  him  for  kudzu  roots.  If  any  of 
those  people  could  and  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  dig  up  all  those  r  have  on  my  place, 
I  would  be  eternally  grateful.  Several 
years  ago,  when  I  knew  no  better,  I 
planted  that  vine  as  an  ornamental ;  have 
regretted  it  ever  since.  It  has  done  its 
best  to  kill  everything  else  I  have,  and  I 
spend  weary  hours  cutting  it  out  of  small 
trees,  bushes,  and  other  vines.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  am  not  here  in  Summer,  so  all 
the  attention  the  place  gets  j.s  in  early 
Spring — February  and  March.  East  Sum¬ 
mer  1  gave  the  use  of  my  garden  to  a 
neighbor  in  the  fond  hope  that  lie  would 
help  eradicate  the  kudzu.  It  did  help,  and 
another  Summer’s  work  will  help  more. 
If.  when  the  garden  is  spaded  up  next 
Winter,  anyone  wants  those  detested 
roots,  they  are  more  than  welcome.  In 
this  favored  climate,  "toe  a  hardy  plant 
gets  a  good  start,  practically  no  amount 
of  neglect  will  discourage  it;  that  is.  if  it 
likes  living  South  at  all,  some  things  just 
flatly  refuse  to  do  so.  c.  m.  bell. 

It.  N.-Y, —  But  the  same  would  be  true 
of  Alfalfa  or  clover  if  they  grew  in  your 
garden.  You  would  kill  them,  though  on 
a  dairyman’s  farm  they  would  prove  a 
blessing.  Tf  kudzu  will  go  Into  a  back 
pasture  field  and  kill  out  quack  grass  and 
weeds,  it  will  prove  a  benefactor.  We 
have  always  warned  against  planting  it 
near  the  house  and  garden.  Its  place  is 
on  the  hills  or  hack  fields,  where  land  is 
now  lying  idle.  We  presume  that,  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  say,  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  plant  the  roots  in  the  garden  and 
then  blame  us  because  the  kudzu  drives 
them  out. 


i«u 


2oo,ooo  Heat  Stabs ! 


Each  one  aimed  at  the  thin  film  of  oil  on  the 
cylinder  zvalls  of  your  engine .  How  Veedol 
protects  against  this  deadly  heat. 

Spark!  Explosion!  Heat! 

# 

Spark!  Explosion!  Heat! 

That’s  the  tune  your  six  cylinder  motor  hums 
200,000  times  every  hour  you  cover  25  miles  on  the 
road.  You  think  only  of  the  power  explosions  that 
drive  your  car  steadily  forward. 

But  what  about  the  heat  of  those  explosions  — 
heat  that  hits  the  piston  heads  at  1000  degrees  and 
averages  300  —  400  degrees  on  the  cylinder  walls? 
What  protection  have  you  against  this  deadly  heat 
that  makes  most  oils  quickly  evaporate,  break  down, 
lose  their  body  and  leave  the  costly  metal  of  your 
car  a  prey  to  destructive  friction? 

1.  You  have  a  cooling  system  that  cir¬ 
culates  outside  the  moving  parts  of  your 
engine.  That  helps,  but  you  have  little  con¬ 
trol  over  its  operation. 

2.  Your  only  other  protection  is  your 
lubricating  oil  which  circulates  inside  your 
engine,  and  which  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  with  heat.  You  have  every  con¬ 
trol  over  that. 

Veedol  maintains  that  thin  film  of  oil  between 
the  piston  and  the  cylinder  walls  under  extreme 
operating  temperatures  —  and  holds  apart  those 
flying  metal  surfaces  whose  contact  means  broken 
piston  rings,  scored  cylinders  and  pistons. 

Veedol  is  a  Pennsylvania  base  oil  and  is  refined 
under  the  Faulkner  process.  This  exclusive  Veedol 
process  gives  that  extra  heat  resisting  quality  so 
necessary  to  the  perfect  lubrication  of  your  car. 

There  are  five  Veedol  Oils,  each  different  in  body, 
but  all  of  one  quality.  Go  to  your  dealer.  Consult 
the  Veedol  Chart  on  his  wall.  Select  the  Veedol  Oil 
designated  for  your  car,  your  truck  or  your  tractor 
Use  this  oil  and  no  other. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  booklet,  “Facts  you 
should  know  about  lubrication.” 


There  are  Veedol  Greases  and  Trans-Gear  Oil  for  the  differential, 
transmission,  cups  and  springs  of  the  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor. 

Tide  Waier  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  11  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches,  warehouses,  distributors,  and  dealers  throughout  the  world. 


Resist 
deadly 
heat  and 
friction 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


I.  Remove  drain  plus?.  Allow  old  con¬ 
taminated  oil  to  run  out.  Replace  plug. 


2.  Pour  in  1  quart  of  Veedol  Oil  desig¬ 
nated  for  your  car  on  the  Veedol  Chart 


tun  motor  slowly  on  its  own  power 
iur  30  seconds  to  cleanse  interior 


7 Jtisffi firing — (rive  your  car  Veedol  Crankcase  Service 


4.  Refill  to  proper  oil  level.  Test 
your  car.  Note  the  Bnappy  pick-up 
and  new  power. 


t 
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Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 
FIELDS. 


Land 
continually 
cropped  without  replacing 
plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out.  ’ 
Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay— ground  fine,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non-caustic— will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write! 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


pulverized 


501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Why  not  Let  us 
Do  Your 
Fur  Tanning*  ? 

Cowhides  and  Horsebides  tnado 
into  Costa,  Robes  and  Rug*.  The 
trimming's  mad*  into  Glove*.  Mitt¬ 
ens  and  Cape.  Calf  skins  made  into 
Coats.  Robes,  Gloves,  Mittens. 

Vests.  Caps  and  Rugs.  Doit  skma 
into  Rugs.  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

Coon.  Ft,  Skunk.  Mink.  Muskrat, 
etc.,  into  Scarfs.  Muffs.  Stoles. 
Chokers,  etc.  -  any  kind  of  garment 
I,  made  from  any  kind  of  akin  suit  ah) 

(  to  the  purpose. 

32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

Show-,  styles  and  ltkos on  all  the 
above  work.  Also  Ulust  rations  and 
prices  oo  ta* Wormy  work.  Shows 
now  co  select,  prepare  and  ship 
Hides  and  Fura.  Send  your  name 
for  this  free  booklet  today. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 
j  674  Weil  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


llr 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  i  ■ 
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Heat  Comfort  at  Low  Cost 


There’s  a  satisfaction  that  you  can 
measure  in  dollars  in  having  a  warm, 
cozy  home.  Yet  all  of  us  want  to  feel 
that  our  heater  is  providing  that  com¬ 
fort  at  lowest  cost. 

There  is  one  way  to  make  heat 
comfort  and  fuel  economy  possible: 
Get  a  good  heater  exactly  suited  to 
needs  as  to  type  and  size,  and  have  it 
properly  installed.  A  good  heater  im¬ 
properly  installed  or  unsuited  to  its  job 
is  bound  to  be  wasteful.  And  nobody 
wants  to  invest  good  money  in  a  heater 
that  will  not  serve  for  many  years. 

Take  our  advice  on  the  selection  of 
type  and  size  of  heater.  We  make  all 
standard  types  in  hundreds  of  styles 
and  sizes.  Our  advice,  therefore,  can 
be  and  is,  absolutely  unprejudiced. 
Our  enviable  reputation  of  over  75  years 
standing  compels  us  to  consider  only 
your  best  interests. 


InTERn/mon/JL 

Ohepipe 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Heater 

This  type  of  heater,  made 
in  2  styles  and  many  sizes 
has  a  wider  use  than  any 
other  type.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  well  suited  for  homes 
now  usingrstoveS.  Simple 
and  economical  to  install. 
Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  pipe  and  reg¬ 
ister.  Write  for  catalog. 


Write  for  our  catalog.  With  it 
we  send  a  simple  chart  and 
question  blank  which  opens  the 
way  to  you  for  our  free  and 
valuable  advice. 


REO.O.S  PAT.  Off.  _ 

MTERH4T10I14L 


HE/TTER 


6-26  Monroe  St..  Utica,  N.  Y 

Convenient  dlfttrthutinir  point* 
provide  for  prompt  ahlprnentfl 


comp/iny 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Rubber  hleM 

^  Money  Bacti 
=  If  Not 
^  Delighted 


Wo  menls 

G,n  fortpioc 


SALE 


lonth-ur  block  KW  rIoto 

kid  upivni.fli'Aihtc.  louir  wear-  = 

iiijj  ool'-s,  UK-ilium  broad  soft  =f 
1  to  it  For  narrow  box  toe  add  = 
2)c.  Sum  i  £1$  to  8.  wide  §= 
y  widetw.  Order  No.C-24-  = 
(PAY  ON  DELIVERY  | 
x.  Ifbnsty  1><U>  poAtman  on  == 

jL,  !.  .  r  .  r.il  money  = 

%vit>«  order  pltif  12c  == 
for  tiOEtuK*!  «na  == 
Pti*t  OfBc* 


collortinn  <*h»nr*.  == 

iw  I  V  •  *  i  *  r.  11)1(1  ^ 
width  or  nil  num-  ns 

p  STEELE’S,  1180  Broadway,  New  Yor*  J'o™  weir!  = 
g  8KNI)  I'OK  I  KK*:  K  \  .  1C  <  ATA  MMii 

. . iUllllllllllllllllllllllllllll . 


Roofing -Fencing 

Galvanized  or  Lead  Coated 

Direct  from  Factory 

First  quality  only.  No  sownds  sold.  Prime 
KAlviinlxi'd  Iron  rooflriK  .HliDbtti.  ShiuKles, 
Spouting, Gutters  Hiding,  Kt«'  ah  rocifl ok 
products  and  fittings.  ONLY  FACTORY 
IN  TH  K  WORLD  MAKING  ROOFING  ANI> 
FENCING  COATED  WITH  PURE  LEAD. 

Factory  Price*.  BTclglit  Prepaid. 
Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

J.  J.  NORDMAN 
Farmers’  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  lia* some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


All  Sorts 


Improved  Roads  in  Wisconsin 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  in  answer 
to  a  letter  on  page  10  in  regard  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  hard-surfnee  roads.  I  live  in 
Waukesha  County,  Wisconsin,  about.  IS 
miles  from  the  downtown  section  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Milwaukee  County  has  finished 
paving  all  of  its  main  roads  with  con¬ 
crete  since  1912,  and  Waukesha  County 
has  started  on  a  $3,800,000  bond  program 
which  call  for  over  half  the  mileage  in¬ 
cluded  to  be  concrete.  The  farmers  do 
most  of  their  hauling  to  Milwaukee  by 
auto  or  truck,  if  they  live  more  than  10 
miles  from  the  edge  of  town,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  want;  to  go  hack 
to  teaming  ou  the  road,  once  they  make 
a  trip  with  a  light  truck.  We  get  snowed 
in  for  a  month  or  two  almost  every  Win¬ 
ter,  but  the  county  tries  to  keep  the  main 
roads  open,  SO  the  milk  trucks  get  through 
part  way  at  least. 


little  pleasure  out  of  reading  such  a 
column.  Who  knows  wbat  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  (Jeorge  or  .John  that,  good  man 
though  he  be,  he  has  never  thought  ol 
before?  Who  knows  how  Mary  or  Dora, 
reading,  may  find  fresh  cause  for  admir¬ 
ing  her  good  man,  and  so  may  lie  spurred 
to  new  efforts  at  showing  appreciation 
through  loving  deeds  and  words? 

Now,  having  tried  to  explain  in  my 
poor  way  what,  the  column  is  for,  may  I 
make  my  first  contribution?  Among  the 
many  “nice  things  about  my  husband” 
there  are  four  I  never  cease  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for: 

1.  My  oilcan  and  woodbox  are  always 
full.  How  many  steps  and  how  much 
patience  this  saves! 

2.  lie  never  scolds — nor  comments  at 
all — about  delayed  meals.  When  a  tired 
woman  is  hustling  at  top  speed,  what  a 
blessing  this  is. 

.’!.  lie  always  takes  an  interest  in 
housekeeping  problems.  I  never  should 
have  learned  to  use  my  sewing  machine 
if  he  had  not  used  his  vast  man's  patience 
and  his  mechanical  skill  to  “tinker”  the 
tension. 


The  Home  Quarleite 

We  used  to  take  a  day  aud  a  half  to 
make  a  round  trip  with  a  team,  and  haul 
from  GO  to  TO  bu.  of  potatoes  to  a  load. 
Now  we  take  .TO  to  00  bu.  on  the  one-ton 
truck,  and  if  they  sell  well  we  can  leave 
home  at  7  a.  in.  and  get  back  at  12  with¬ 
out  a  load,  or  1  or  2  p.  m.  with  a  load  of 
coal  or  whatever  we  want  to  bring  home. 
With  a  team  you  had  to  look  for  a  place 
to  feed  at  noon ;  with  a  truck  you  can 
stop  anywhere  and  eat  some  lunch  if  the 
load  sells  slowly.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
very  many  farmers  who  want  to  go  back 
to  grandfather’s  ways  of  travel,  unless  it 
is  someone  who  kicks  about  high  taxes. 

Iu  regard  to  the  taxes,  our  town  tax 
will  run  from  about  $17  to  $28  per 
$1,000,  according  to  the  school  'tax  in  the 
district.  The  city  tax  for  some  places 
in  the  county  will  he  about  $35  per 
$1,000.  but  their  school  tax  is  more. 

Wisconsin.  C.  T.  GUTHRIE. 


“Nice  Things  About  My  Husband” 

If  the  Hope  Farm  man  will  permit  it, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  regular  column 
to  be  entitled  “Nice  Things  About  My 
Husband."  It  seems  to  me,  a  farmer’s 
wife,  that  loo  many  farmers’  wives  are 
fault  finders.  It  is  so  easy  to  find  fault. 
Carping  criticism  may  almost  impercept¬ 
ibly  become  a  habit.  To  this  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  a  farm  woman’s  life  seems  to 
lend  itself.  (To  be  sure,  the  succession 
of  day  aud  night,  the  recurring  seedtime 
and  harvest — all  of  Nature’s  great  pro¬ 
cesses,  carry  their  element  of  monotony). 
However,  it  is  only  human  after  the  “bur¬ 
den  and  heat  of  the  day”  for  tired  nerves 
to  release  self-control  and  voice  and 
thought  to  become  querulous  and  critical. 

But  how  everyone  loves  appreciation, 
and  let  us  appreciate  the  glory  of  the 
commonplace.  Do  you  remember  Long¬ 
fellow’s  dear  preceptor  in  “Birds  of 
Killingworth”  who,  thinking  of  his  lady¬ 
love,  said  she  was  “as  pure  as  water  and 
as  good  as  bread?”  What  better  or  more 
essential,  pray?  Let  11s  appreciate  not 
only  the  big  gifts  of  life,  but  the  daily 
deeds  of  love  and  thoughtfulness  that 
through  the  course  of  the  year  may  have 
become  mechanical,  yet  do  so  much  to 
ease  the  burden  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mary  and  John 
or  Heorge  and  Dora  could  get  quite  a 


Faces  the  Camera 

4.  He  is  so  patient  with  our  baby.  He’s 
never  too  busy  to  “take-take"  if  only  for 
a  moment — never  too  hurried  to  try  to 
got  the  idea  the  tiny  beginner  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  express.  Lucky  the  child  whose 
father  bulks  so  large  in  the  home. 

Well,  the  good  things  about  my  bus- 
band  are  legion.  Ours  is  a  beautiful 
home.  Loss  or  gain  of  money  only  affect 
it  physically.  Nothing  outside  it  can 
affect  its  atmosphere. 

I  feel  that.  I  have  given  but  poor  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  "mighty  impulse"  that 
reached  and  towered  within  me.  Perhaps 
if  1  am  permitted  to  write  again  I  shall 
do  better.  Now  1  should  think  that  Mrs. 
<\  (i.  Ormshce,  the  Pastoral  Parson’s 
wife.  “Mother”  of  Hope  Farm,  the  .Sage¬ 
brush  lady  and  Mrs.  Unger  might  all 
contribute  to  the  column.  Then  the 
myriad  wives  of  good  men  all  through 
The  K.  N.-Y.  family  should  all  follow- 
on.  There  are  so  many  “nice  things 
about  my  husband.”  MRS.  iie.nky. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  might  be  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  department  in  the  fact 
that  some  women  have  no  husband.  If 
we  gave  them  a  full  chance  to  praise 
father  or  brother  we  fear  tln  re  would  be 
an  overdose  of  sweetness.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  that  a  woman  will  usually 
do  far  more  for  her  brother  than  she  will 
for  her  husband  —  and  the  lazier  the 
brother  the  more  she  will  do.  That  is 
not  always  true,  but  there  is  something 
to’  it.  We  think  there  are  many  women 
who  undertake  to  manage  their  husbands 
as  they  would  large  boys  in  school. 
Many  of  those  who  do  this  are  old  school¬ 
teachers.  Sometimes  they  succeed  aud 
sometimes  they  do  not.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  husband  is  “guilty”  of  doing  nice 
things  it  should  do  no  harm  to  tell 
about  it. 


Page  954,  under  “Brevities,”  “One  of 
our  readers  has  an  overcoat  bought  2(1 
years  ago."  I  have  the  goods  to  prove 
that  I  can  go  that  render  at  least  one 
better.  In  December,  1892.  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  Provineetown.  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
and  occasionally  went  tip  to  Portland, 
Me.,  and,  wanting  to  be  well  dressed,  went 
into  a  tailor's  shop  and  bad  my  measure 
taken  for  an  overcoat.  “When  there  is 

a  lady  in  the  ease  all  tilings - "  Well. 

never  mind  the  rest.  The  overcoat  was 
and  is  11  brown  kersey,  the  collar  is  some¬ 
what  soiled,  the  buttons  need  to  be  re¬ 
covered.  the  buttonholes  are  somewhat 
worn  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  nice-looking  and 
good-fitting  coot  today.  And  I  do  not  live 
in  Southern  Florida,  but  (until  th,.  last 
few  years)  up  at  Moosehead  Luke,  Me., 
and  I  am  thinking  if  I  step  out  soon  it 
will  make  my  grandson  a  good  suit  of 
clothes,  or  with  a  few  more  years  (to 
let  him  grow  in)  a  serviceable  overcoat. 

Maine.  F.  M.  8. 
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Gate  Opened  by  Foot 

I  notice  on  page  .‘59  tlmt  E.  It.  has 
given  a  sketch  of  a  gate  and  is  looking 
forward  to  some  way  to  open  it  by  foot. 
Perhaps  my  sketch  will  help  him.  Take 
hie  gale  as  it  is  and  move  the  bolt  and 
crosspiece  forward.  Then  at  the  bottom 


DELCO-LIGHT,  the  dependable  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  is  now  offered  to 
you  at  new  reduced  prices. 

At  these  prices  JDelco-Light  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  value. 

It  has  the  efficient  four-cycle,  valve-in¬ 
head  engine  that  runs  on  kerosene  and 
produces  cheap,  reliable  power.  It  is  air¬ 
cooled  and  can’t  freeze.  It  has  thick- 
plate,  long-lived  Deleo-Light  glass  jar  bat¬ 
teries.  These  and  other  features,  com¬ 
bined  only  in  Delco-Light,  have  made  it 
the  dependable  light  and  power  plant. 

Wherever  you  live,  there  is  a  Delco-Light 
service  man  near  you  to  see  that  you  get 
constant,  satisfactory  service. 

This  explains  why  there  are  now  more 
than  150,000  satisfied  Delco-Light  users. 

Decide  now  on  Delco-Light  for  your  farm 
— light  at  the  turn  of  a  switch — bright, 
clean,  safe  light ;  power  to  do  the  chores— 
to  save  labor  and  help  earn  greater  profits. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  Delco-Light  cata¬ 
log,  new  prices,  and  details  of  our  easy- 
payment  plan. 

Delco-Light  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Distributors 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Suburban  Electric  Devel- 
Inc.  opment  Co., 

43  Warren  Street  666  Main  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  a  few  of 
the  new  lower 
prices 

A  32-volt,  850-watt  Delco- 
Light  Plant  with  160  ampere 
hour  battery. 

Now  $495 


Gate  Opened  by  Foot 

make  another  latch,  a  little  heavier.  Put 
your  bolt  in  the  first  crosspiece  and  con¬ 
nect  the  upper  and  lower  with  another 
strip  of  wood  or  string  or  a  piece  of  light 
chain.  Get  your  foot  between  the  slats 
and  press  down.  A.  s. 


A  1250-watt  Delco-Light 
Plant,  32  volts,  160  ampere 
hour  battery. 

Now  $545 


A  Delco-Light.  Plant  equipped 
with  3  -inch  pulley,  32 
volts,  1250  watts,  160  am¬ 
pere  hour  battery. 

Now  $615 


Permanent  Gate  Posts 

I  would  like  to  tell  how  a  farm  gate 
can  be  made  to  last  for  years  without  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  fixing  or  making  over. 
The  posts  are  set  in  concrete  4  ft.  in 
ground,  resting  on  flat  stone.  I  used 
l^xd-in.  chestnut  for  timbers,  painted 
with  black  roofing  paint,  three  coats,  be- 


Other  Styles  and  Sizes 

$ 250  to  SI 625 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


A  Permanent  Farm  Gate 
fore  putting  together.  I  use  bolts  in 
place  of  nails  at  all  points.  To  hold  the 
gate  take  wagon  tire,  bend  in  middle  for 
clip  around  post;  flatten  and  drill  holes 
to  bolt  on  gate.  To  hold  the  gate  up, 
any  odd  pieces  of  chain  or  cable  wire 
bound  across  to  fasten  over  the  top  and 
let  it  extend  down  to  the  bottom  of  gate, 
fastening  to  the  back  cleats.  To  hook 
gate  take  a  wooden  beam  plow  clevis, 
fasten  to  top  of  gate  so  it  will  flop  over 
the  top  of  the  S-ft.  post.  This  will  allow 
gate  to  swing  open  either  way.  When 
painting  the  roof,  put  some  on  the  gate 
and  they  both  will  last  a  long  time. 

Pennsylvania.  u.  b.  f. 


A  Stump  Hook 

I  am  writing  for  information  about  a 
stump  or  brush  hook  consisting  of  a  three- 
pronged  hook  on  the  end  of  a  bar.  The 
chain  from  the  horses  or  tractor  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  This 
hook  is  driven  under  the  stump  or  root 
iron 1  the  side  of  the  pull  instead  of  tlje 
usual  way,  which  is  to  hook  on  to  the 
stump  or  root  over  the  top  and  on  t lie 
opposite  side  from  the  pull.  The  follow- 
ink  sketch  may  indicate  more  clearly 
what  I  mean  : 


More  than  150.000  Satisfied  Users 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES', 


This  book  has  had  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa.  New  Zealand.  Hawaii, 
Austria  and  Brazil,  It  has  gone  to  every  State  in  the  T’uion. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from  “the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

1  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  In  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  but  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  hook  was 
lead  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
hears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

With  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours. 

Kentucky.  II.  F.  IHLLENMEYKR. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  this  hook  because  it  presents  in  read 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  conn 
try  has  over  known.  It  is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
in  history,  and  It  should  be  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  why  the  hook  should  he  in  every  home,  and  partial - 
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House  Lighting  Plants  to  cover  hoc  lions  still  open. 

HINSOILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kstabiisheii  1907 


This  brush  hook  was  described  to  me 
by  a  friend  who  had  seen  it  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago.  I  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  could  give  me  about,  this 
type  of  brush  hook,  as  I  wish  to  have  one 
made  up  to  use  in  the  Spring.  Is  it  by 
any  chance  manufactured  and  for  sale 
that  you  know  of?  iiarold  v.  kaleb. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wo  shall  have  to  submit  this 
to  our  readers. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert” 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price 
For  sale  by 
THE 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  Yi 

Gentlemen— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50.  fo 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes." 

Name. . . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Planting  Potatoes  in  Hills 

I  very  much  prefer  hills  to  drills  for 
some  very  good  reasons.  It  is  much  more 
economical  to  seed,  taking  but  •one-third 
as  much  as  do  drills.  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  keep  the  weeds  checked,  or, 
rather,  to  kill  them.  I  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly,  preferably  a  clover 
sod.  but  any  other  is  all  right  if  rich 
enough.  I  would  not  plant  on  poor  soil, 
but  if  moderately  fertile,  it  is  good  enough 
if  prepared  thoroughly  by  manure,  if  you 
have  it ;  hut  I  have  planted  without  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  on  sandy 
loam.  1  prefer  such  a  soil  for  potatoes. 

To  prepare  for  the  crop,  plow  rather 
deeper  than  for  corn  :  8  in.  is  all  right. 
Harrow,  spring-tooth  or  disk  until  the 
soil  is  mellow,  a  week  or  two  before  you 
want  to  plant ;  then  harrow  once  more 
if  the  soil  is  weedy.  This  will  kill  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  weeds  before  they  are  up. 
To  mark  or  score,  a  marker  with  rather 
broad  teeth  is  best,  ami  if  necessary  to 
go  deeply  ouough.  should  be  weighted 
when  going  across  the  first  marks  or 
rows.  The  best  distance  apart  is  f!  ft. 
each  way,  for  the  reason  the  cultivator 
will  do  better  work  than  if  wider,  and  if 
narrower  the  potatoes  will  not  have  room 
enough  to  develop  their  best.  Mark  one 
way  first,  and  then  across  the  other  way, 
so  as  to  make  a  plain  corner  for  the  seed 
hills.  I  always  drop  one  piece  in  a  hill. 

I  cover  with  a  hoe  not  over  1  in. ;  less 
is  as  good,  just  enough  to  keep  the  seed 
from  drying,  leaving  a  depression.  I 
“pat”  the  hill  as  I  cover  it  to  mark  it 
plainly,  so  I  can  put  on  fertilizer  over 
it  where  it  will  do  most  good.  I  prefer 
fertilizing  then  to  any  other  time. 

As  to  size  of  potatoes  or  pieces,  it 
seems  to  make  little  difference  to  the  crop. 
I  have  cut  to  single  eyes,  and  had  as  good 
results,  or  even  I  have  slipped  off  the 
sprout  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
planted  the  sprout  and  taken  several 
sprouts  from  same  “eye”  with  good  yields 
in  all  cases,  where  the  after  cultivation 
was  well  done. 

After  planting  I  wait  until  they  are 
coming  through,  or  are  up  an  inch  or 
two;  then  take  cultivator  with  little 
“shovels”  turned  outward,  and  cultivate 
going  the  way  it  was  last  marked,  and 
cover  them  completely.  This  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  getting  ahead  of  the  weeds.  After- 
cultivation  is  with  the  plain  teeth  both 
ways,  keeping  at  it  until  the  vines  begin 
to  fall.  Then  finish  with  shovel  plow,  if 
T  can  get  one.  throwing  the  earth  right 
into  the  hills.  No  harm  is  done  if  some 
of  them  are  covered.  This  last  shovel- 
plowing  should  he  both  ways,  leaving  the 
hills  peaked.  No  liand-hociug  will  be 
necessary  if  the  work  has  been  thorough. 

I  have  raised  over  200  bu.  an  acre  on 
land  so  weedy  that  my  neighbor,  who 
planted  in  drills,  had  to  mow  and  cart 
off’  the  woods  before  he  could  see  where 
the  rows  of  potatoes  wore.  Weeds  on 
this  field  were  as  high  as  n  man’s  shoul¬ 
der.  I  did  not.  hoe.  or  have  to  mow 
weeds.  If  not  possible  to  get  a  shovel 
plow,  put  little  shovels  on  cultivator,  and 
also  the  largest-sized  tooth  in  the  middle, 
and  make  as  deep  a  furrow  as  possible, 
setting  cultivator  quite  narrow,  so  as  not 
to  damage  the  little  roots  which  quite  fill 
the  ground  at  this  time.  n.  t.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 


Moving  Bees  From  Trees 

How  can  I  get  the  bees  out  of  a  bee 
tree  and  transfer  them  to  a  hive? 

New  Jersey.  h.  f.  it. 

If  the  bees  are  not  located  very  high 
in  the  tree,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  put  on  a  boo  veil  before  chopping  into 
the  tree.  After  a  few  blows  of  the  ax, 
however,  the  bees  will  quiet  down.  As 
soon  as  the  tree  falls  they  may  be  inclined 
to  sting.  To  quiet  them,  use  a  little 
smoke,  which  can  be  blown  on  them  with 
a  regular  bee  smoker  for  the  purpose. 
As  a  substitute  for  a  bee  smoker  you  may 
roll  up  a  bunch  of  old  rags,  ignite  one 
<  nd,  and  after  it  is  burning  blow  smoke 
across  the  burning  end  onto  the  bees. 
You  can  then  chop  into  the  side  of  the 
tree,  and  after  a  few  blows  of  the  ax  the 
bees  will  be  perfectly  quiet.  The  bees 
can  then  be  transferred  into  a  modern 
hive  that  ought  not  cost  over  $4  or  $5. 
You  arc  urged  to  buy  a  modern  hive  from 


any  dealer.  The  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  full  directions  on  how  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  combs  and  bees  into  a  modern 
hive.  E.  R.  ROOT. 


A  Rose  for  Remembrance 

When  we  wore  first  married  you  sent 
ns  a  Crimson  Humbler  rose.  It  is  a  joy 
each  Spring.  There  is  something  so 
warm  and  human  about  it  when  in  full 
bloom  that  1  have  not  the  power  to  de- 
scribe  the  sensation  I  have  ns  I  feast  my 
soul  on  the  endless  number  of  roses.  If 
I  had  the  knack  of  description  as  the 
Hope  Farm  man  has  I  would  make  you 
see  and  feel  our  enjoyment  of  the  lovely 
I  tain  bier.  \Vp  placed  it  near  our  buck 
door  for  our  constant  enjoyment.  When 
the  shed  window  is  open  it  climbs  right 
in  with  its  blooms. 

Do  you  not  consider  these  roses  monu¬ 
ments  to  your  memory V  Isn't  it  better 
than  a  marble  slab  will  ho  -to  have  your 
name  and  kindness  written  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  multitudes  of  people 
who  know  you?  This  bush  may  not  look 
very  beautiful  in  the  picture  1  am  sending 
you,  here  shown,  but  ii  is  very  pretty. 
“Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  you 
know.  The  card  also  shows  a  magnolia 


not  sufficient  ability  to  care  for  your  son 
an  application  may  he  made  to  the  court 
to  modify  the  order  fixing  the  amount,  you 
are  required  to  pay,  if  one  has  been  made. 
There  seems  to  he  nothing  that  compels 
you  to  keep  your  property  up  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  amount,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  give  such  assistance  to  your 
other  son  as  you  may  see  tit.,  if  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding.  n.  t. 


Marriage  Laws  in  New  York 

What  are  the  marriage  laws  in  this 
State  for  people  over  .”()  years  old?  Sup¬ 
posing  those  two  persons  should  live  in 
Otsego  County  for  a  number  of  years 
and  should  go  to  Albany  and  gel  mar¬ 
ried,  swearing  they  lived  in  Albany. 
Would  the  marriage  be  legal,  the  same 
persons  procuring  their  license  in  Albany 
also?  Would  n  man  be  bound  to  the 
woman  by  marriage  ties  or  would  the 
fact  that  they  procured  their  license  in 
one  place  and  were,  married  iu  a  different 
place  release  him?  m.  w.  ti. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  State  statute  provides 
that  it  shall  be  necessary  for  nil  persons 
intending  to  be  married  to  obtain  a  mar¬ 
riage  license  from  the  town  or  city  clerk 
of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  woman 
to  be  married  resides,  and  to  deliver 
said  license  to  the  clergyman  or  magis¬ 
trate  before  whom  the  marriage  is  to  lie 
performed.  If  the  woman  or  both  parties 
reside  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York 


no  work  done.  The  ditch  is  filled  up,  and 
the  wafer,  when  there  is  any,  goes  on  to 
my  land.  The  old  boss  tells  me  that  he 
had  strict  orders  to  keep  the  ditch  clean 
at  all  times,  and  the  new  boss  says  that 
he  has  orders  to  let  it  alone.  Some  toll 
me  that  the  State  must  take  care  of  it, 
while  others  say  it  is  up  to  the  village, 
(’an  you  give  me  any  information  on  the 
matter?  w.  n.  r. 

New  York. 

Your  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  for 
tin1  reason  that  the  Slate  usually  takes  a 
very  broad  release  from  the  land  owners 
when  it  constructs  a  ditch  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  draining  a  State  road.  This  re¬ 
lease  usually  recites  that,  the  owner  re¬ 
leases  the  State  from  any  and  all  dam¬ 
ages,  and  gives  the  State  permission  to 
enter  on  the  premises,  if  it  desires,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  ditch.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  neighbor  has  a  copy  of  that 
release,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
examine  this.  N.  t. 


Boundaries;  Fraud  in  Sale;  Revenue 
Stamps 

1.  We  are  told  that  if  a  man  puts 
marks  «t  the  corners  of  a  piece  of  land 
according  to  the  deed,  said  land  never 
having  been  surveyed,  lie  cannot  either 
give  a  warranty  deed  nor  hold  his  bound¬ 
aries,  simply  because  the  line  has  not 
been  run  by  a  surveyor.  1  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  owners  on  all  sides  of  the  land, 
and  said  marks  agree  with  their  deeds, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  the  proper  place. 
One  man  said  that  T  should  put  them 
where  I  thought  they  should  go  and  it 
would  be  all  right.  T  think  there  is  no 
surveyor  nearer  than  45  miles.  A  large 
amount  of  the  land  around  hero  is  wild 
land.  2.  A  sells  I!  a  piece  of  land.  Be¬ 
fore  selling  he  shows  R  where  the  corners 
are,  and  says  that  the  buildings  are  bis; 
the  house  and  barn  were  on  the  place 
when  he  bought,  that  he  built  the  wood¬ 
shed,  and  will  sell  for  a  certain  price. 
A  is  recommended  to  H  by  a  game  war¬ 
den  ns  an  honest  and  square  man.  It  is 
a  stranger  in  the  place.  They  trade,  and 
A  gives  B  a  warranty  deed  with  the 
words  in  it.  “To  have  and  to  hold  the 
afore  granted  anil  bargained  premises 
with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereof.”  After  getting  settled  B  takes 
a  10-ft.  pole  and  measures  the  lot.  The 
deed  calls  for  measurements  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  lot 
from  the  buildings.  When  B  gets  the 
proper  distance  lie  finds  that  the  barn 
and  shed  are  on  a  lot  about  75  ft.  to  the 
boundaries  shown  by  A  before  selling. 
There  is  only  one  point  given  in  the  deed 
to  take  measurements  from.  The  land 
as  measured  includes  only  one  of  the 
throe  buildings  A  gave  It  possession  of 
nil  three  buildings.  What  remedy  has 
B?  lie  asked  A  to  buy  the  additional  75 
ft.  and  deed  it  to  him  and  make  good 
what  he  sold,  and  A  refuses.  .‘I.  T  am 
also  told  that  while  the  register  of  deeds 
will  not  tell  you  if  your  deed  should  have 
revenue  stamps  on  it.  that  if  an  inspector 
finds  out  that  there  are  none  on  it.  when 
there  should  he,  somebody  gets  punished. 
Who,  the  man  who  sells  the  land  or  the 
man  wlm  buys  it?  Wlmt  is  the  penalty 
for  omitting  the  stamps?  Who  is  the 
proper  authority  to  enforce  the  law? 
These  questions  to  apply  to  a  warranty 
deed  dated  October  17.  1921,  and  for  a 
purchase  price  of  $450.  p.  n. 

Maine. 

1.  It.  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
have  a  surveyor  or  not  so  long  as  you 
and  the  admining  owners  arc  satisfied. 

2.  Tf  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
lot  the  vendor  fraudulently  and  falsely 
represented  that  the  buildings  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transfer,  owl  you  relied 
upon  those  representations,  you  probably 
could  recover  damages  against  him  in  an 
action  for  fraud. 

3.  The  Federal  statute  in  relation  to 
revenue  stamps  says  "that  whoever  (A) 
makes,  signs,  issues  or  accepts  or  caused 
to  be  made,  signed,  issued  or  accepted 
any  instrument,  document  or  paper  of 
any  kind  or  description  whatsoever  with¬ 
out  the  full  amount  thereon  being  duly 
paid  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  anil 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense.” 

N.  T. 


Land  Bounded  by  Stream 

My  place,  consisting  of  five  acres,  is, 
according  to  my  deed,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  brook  ns  it  winds  and  turns. 
The  fence  stands  about  five  rods  beyond, 
or  to  the  north  of  the  brook,  where  the 
brook  originally  ran.  The  fence  has 
stood  where  it  is  now  and  the  land  be¬ 
tween  fence  and  brook  has  been  occupied 
b.v  myself  and  former  owners  for  at  least 
40  years.  Mv  neighbor  on  the  north  is 
getting  out  timber,  and  without  consulting 
me  has  destroyed  a  portion  of  mv  fence. 
T  am  interested  to  know  whether  the" 
brook  or  the  fence  is  the  lawful  line,  and 
if  I  have  a  right  to  turn  the  brook  back 
to  its  original  course  without  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  consent,  and  also  if  1  can  compel 
hint  to  replace  fence  which  he  has  de¬ 
stroyed.  R.  R. 

New  York. 

Where  the  boundary  line  of  property  is 
a  creek  or  stream  of  water,  and  the 
stream  changes  its  course  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  the  boundary  changes  with 
the  line  of  the  crock  or  stream.  If  the 
stream  suddenly  took  a  new  course,  the 
qase  would  be  different.  \.  T. 


A  Rose  of  Remembrance  from  The  E,  N.-Y. 


wo  have  transplanted  from  the  woods, 
and  a  privet  bush  we  have  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  second  story  windows.  Surely 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  your  rose  bush 
lulling  card  is  always  in  evidence  at  our 
happy  home.  cora  a.  lupton. 

New  Jersey. 


Storing  Cabbage 

I  saw  an  inquiry  about  storing  cabbage 
in  New  York  State.  1  live  in  Cayuga 
County,  and  the  Danish  cabbage  is  nearly 
all  stored  as  follows:  About.  November  1 
ilio  heads  are  cut  out  with  u  spade,  leav¬ 
ing  a  few  extra  leaves  on  the  head.  The 
heads  are  pitched  into  a  wagon  with 
forks,  drawn  out  into  the  meadow  and 
sot.  stems  down,  on  the  grass,  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  only  One  deep.  When  done, 
the  cabbage  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  straw,  and  it  will  keep  well  until 
March.  We  are  taking  out  a  carload  now 
stored  in  this  way.  The  stem  and  surplus 
leaves  have  to  be  cut  off  fresh. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  furuey  mintuun. 


Legal  Questions 


canse  him  to 
maintained, 
pend  entirely 
each  case,  as 
the  discretion 


they  may  go  to  any  town  or  city  clerk  and 
obtain  the  license. 

The  legality  of  the  marriage  is  not 
affected  if  the  woman  commits  perjury 
when  she  obtains  the  license  in  a  city 
or  town  other  than  the  one  where  she  re¬ 
sides.  Tf  this  were  not  so  there  would  be 
hundreds  of  trial  marriages.  The  danger 
of  going  to  the  wrong  town  or  city  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  is  apparent,  when  one 
realizes  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  license 
they  must  swear  ro  their  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  N.  T. 


Rights  in  Property  Sold  for  Unpaid  Taxes 


'  Maintenance  of  Insane  Son 

One  son  made  me  much  wealth,  the 
other  I  educated  and  from  over, study  he 
became  an  inmate  of  a  State  hospital. 
He  has  up  to.  nmv  cost  me  more  than  what 
bis  share  in  my  estate  would  be,  and  still 
T  am  given  to  understand  that  by  law  I 
cannot  will  my  property  away  from  him, 
even  if  so  desired.  If  i  put  my  property 
in  the  form  of  “either  or  survivor  may 
draw”  or  into  common  ownership,  can  the 
State  compel  my  survivor  to  divide  or  to 
continue  this  son’s  maintenance?  Is  there 
any  State  which  does  not  compel  the 
relatives  or  parents  of  the  insane  to  bear 
their  maintenance  while  in  State  hos¬ 
pitals?  J- 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  dis¬ 
pose  nf  your  property  by  will  as  you  sec 
fit.  The  statute  provides  that  the  father, 
mother,  husband,  wife  and  children  of  an 
insane  person,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  shall 
be  properly  cared  for  and 
Sufficient  ability  must  de- 
tipon  the  circumstances  in 
the  matter  rests  largely  in 
of  the  court.  It  cannot  de¬ 
pend  entirely  tin  the  amount  of  the  income 
a  person  receives  or  the  amount  of  his 
property.  All  the  circumstances  will  be 
taken  into  Consideration  by  the  court.  We 
know  of  no  State  which  does  not  require 
that  an  insane  person  shall  be  cared  for  by 
such  near  relatives  ns  have  sufficient  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  so.  If  at  any  time  your  prop¬ 
erty  becomes  depicted  so  that  you  have 


IIuw  long  is  it  necessary  to  bold  prop¬ 
erty  purchased  at  unpaid  tax  sale  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County.  N.  Y..  before  the  property 
belongs  to  one  and  a  clear  title  obtained? 
Also,  what  rights  has  a  purchaser  in  the 
way  of  cutting  wood,  clearing  and  plant¬ 
ing,  building  thereon,  and  rights  of  origi¬ 
nal  owner  in  point  of  claim  to  recover? 

New  York.  J.  N. 

There  is  a  special  provision  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for 
taxes  which  applies  to  Suffolk  County, 
In  that  county  such  redemption  may  be 
made  at  any  time  within  three  years  after 
the  last  date  of  sale.  The  purchaser  at 
a  tax  sale  has  no  right  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  property  which  would  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  thereof  before  the 
period  of  redemption  has  expired.  It  is 
not  wise  to  do  any  building  before  the 
period  of  redemption  has  expired,  for  the 
reason  that  the  owner  is  liable  to  redeem 
minute.  There  is  hut  little 
in  buying  property  at  tax 
in  rare  eases,  unless  the  pur- 
so  for  the  additional  rate  of 
interest  which  he  secured  in  those  cases. 
There  are  some  who  are  regular  attend¬ 
ants  at  tax  sales  and  invest  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  iu  that  way.  but  they 
usually  do  it  for  the  interest  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  land  itself. 


at  the  last 
satisfaction 

sale,  except 
chaser  does 


State  Liability  for  Ditch 

I  have  a  small  truck  or  garden  farm 
of  five  acres  in  an  incorporated  village. 
Just  above  m.v  place  there  is  a  sluice  under 
the  State  rmul.  Nearly  three  years  ago 
the  State  road  men  opened’ a  ditch  from 
this  sluice  across  I  In*  flats  to  the  creek, 
a  distance  of  about  50  rods.  This  ditch 
is  not  on  mv  land,  but  on  my  neighbor's, 
just  over  the  line  and  parallel  thereto. 
When  the  ditch  was  opened  my  neighbor 
and  I  both  supposed  that  the  State  was 
under  obligations  to  keep  it  open,  and 
was  also  responsible  for  damages  if  it 
was  not  properly  attended  to.  We  were 
so  informed  by  the  man  who  had  the  work 
In  charge.  lie  had  it  cleaned  several 
times  that  Summer.  Next  Summer  a  new 
vvne  on  thi>  ioli.  and  there  has  been 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor—  Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 

Eggplant  and  ail  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
one  operation.  A  lull  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting.  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planrer  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept,  jg  Chicago,  ill. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

1  resses.  Writo  todny  for  catalog  aud  prices. 

CROWN  MF(i,  I’O..  Box  Ilf,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker.  339 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Maryland  Farm  for  Sale 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where  farming  pays.  Fine  cli- 
mate  umlgoo.i  nmrkels  Fur particular a<ld nvs 

SAMUEL  V  WOODCOCK  Salisbury,  Md. 


oututa  nr.  made  in  4.1  wt,l0»  oi*r«u-,l 
by  1'Atui.  Imctlon  xml  •*  •- 


Hardie  Cuts 
your  Costs 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Treatment  of  Poinsettia  and  Asters 

1.  What  should  be  done  with  a  T’oin- 
seftia  plant  which  is  a  single  stalk  about 
3  ft.  high?  Can  it  be  cut  back  after 
blossoming,  and  how  are  they  prOpa-  I 
Killed?  2.  How  are  asters  handled  to  get 
the  largest  blossoms?  Should  they  be  dis¬ 
budded  like  Chrysanthemums? 

Elba,  N.  Y.  m.  ii.  p. 

1.  Foinsettias  can  be  cut  back  when 
the  bracts  lose  their  brilliant  red  color, 
and  the  plants  given  a  long  rest.  Lay 
the  pots  on  the  side  to  dry  them  off  pretty 
well  in  a  cool  house.  Cuttings  can  be 
taken  from  old  plants  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  The  plants  make  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  cuttings  if  the  old  stock  is  planted 
out  iu  the  garden  in  rich  soil.  The  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  rooted  in  a  frame  that  is 
tight,  as  far  as  draft  will  injure  them, 
shaded  from1  the  sun,  and  heated  in  such 
manner  that  the  temperature  never  goes 
below  G5  degrees.  I’ot  the  old  plants  up 
in  the  Fall  iu  rich  sail,  to  which  some 
sand  is  added:  keep  a  temperature  of  (50 
at  night,  away  from  draft,  aud  they 
should  color  up  finely. 

2.  Asters  can  be  disbudded,  though  it 
is  not  customary  to  do  it.  The  great 
trouble  in  our  community  is  to  get  any 
flowers  of  any  size  iu  recent  years  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  yellow  disease,  which  ruins 
the  plants  before  they  bloom,  or  possibly 
when  the  first  flowers  are  forming  the 
plants  will  start  turning  yellow,  and  the 
flowers  will  develop  <o  half  size,  and  re¬ 
main  green,  or  turn  slightly  yellow  in 
color. 

Plant  pathologists  do  not  know  any 
direct  cause  for  this  condition,  nor  do 
they  know  any  cure.  Our  observation  is 
that  the  trouble  is  worse  during  extremes 
of  either  wet  or  dry  weather,  followed  by 
the  reverse  condition.  E.  j.  w. 


Hardie  Sprayers  operate  at  low  cost 
today.  And  they  run  dependably 
season  after  season  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  for  upkeep  and  repairs. 

The  actual  upkeep  cost  of  Hardie  hand  pumps  for  the  last 
twenty  years  was  less  than  five  cents  per  year  on  each  pump. 

The  upkeep  cost  on.  power  sprayers  is  somewhat  larger, 
but  records  in  thousands  of  orchards  all  over  the  country 
show  that  there  is  no  sprayer  made  that  costs  so  little  to 
maintain  as  does  the  Hardie. 


These  facts  represent  savings  to  you.  They  mean  the  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  production  and  the  improved  crops  that  earn 
increased  orchard  profits. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  made  in  20  sizes  and 
styles,  both  power  and  hand,  to  fit  every 
spraying  need.  Send  for  complete  catalogue. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angela,  Calif.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md.. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Petrolia,  Ont. 


the  tree,  due  to  the  alternate  freezing  and  ' 
ithawing.  (See  picture.)  On  bright,  sun-  j 
ny  days  the  temperature  goes  above  freez¬ 
ing.  thus  thawing  out;  the  cells  in  the 
bark.  At  night  the  temperature  drops 
rapidly  to  10  or  20  degrees  below  zero 
and  the  cells  freeze  rapidly  and  are  iu- 
jured.  After  this  is  repeated  a  number 
of  times  the  cells  die  and  the  bark  cracks 
open  aud  in  itiuie  the  entire  tree  dies.  For 
this  reason  I  do  nut  think  it  advisable  to 
plant  even  sour  cherries  iu  the  extremely 
cold  sections.  T.  H.  T. 


Cherries  in  Cold  Country 

I  would  appreciate  some  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  planting  a  cherry  orchard.  Am 
located  In  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  (northern  slope),  where  20  to  25 
d  «rees  below  zero  is  not  uncommon. 
Would  this  be  too  cold  for  cherries?  If 
not,  what  varieties  would  you  suggest? 
I  have  a  piece  of  well-drained  sandy  land 
which  I  would  like  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  if  you  think  it  advisable.  If  I 
could  raise  the  cherries  there  would  be 
no  question  about  a  market  for  them. 

Franklin  Co.,  X.  Y.  o.  w.  d. 

It  would  riot  be  advisable  to  plant 
sweet  cherries  in  Franklin  County,  where 
the  temperature  goes  to  25  degrees  below 
zero.  We  find  in  this  section  that  sour 
cherries  live  under  normal  conditions,  hut 
when  the  temperature  drops  to  25  to  30 
degrees  below  zero  they  are  injured.  The 
injury  is  not  direct  freezing,  but  splitting 
of  the  bark  on  the  south  or  west  side  of 


Frost  Crock  on  Cherry 


Trimming  Frozen  Trees 

On  page  5,  under  “Garden  Notes  from 
New  England."  the  statement  is  made 
that  no  trimming  of  trees  should  take 
place  while  the  limbs  are  frozen.  At 
what  temperature  do  limbs  freeze,  and 
what  harm  is  done  by  pruning  when 

'll?  F.  W.  W. 

West  Coxsaekic. 

The  limbs  begin  to  freeze  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  reaches  the  freezing 
point,  but  the  freezing  proceeds  rather 
slowly,  aud  does  not  amount  to  much  if 
warm  weather  comes  again  promptly,  even 
though  the  temperature  may  drop  very 
low  for  a  day  or  two.  I.ong-eoutiuued 
cold  weather  will  cause  them  to  freeze 
through.  The  reason  for  not  trimming 
them  at  this  time  is  that  they  are  then 
very  brittle,  and  will  brook  or  crack  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  when  not.  frozen. 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  injury 
that  is  done.  E.  I.  V, 


Use  a  Complete  Dormant  Spray 


Do  You  Appreciate  What  the 
Means  In  Connection  With  a 

WHY  use  a  different  spray  for  each  different  pur¬ 
pose  when  you  can  save  the  labor  wasted  in  this 
duplication  of  work  by  using  a  complete  dormant  spray? 

SCALECIDE  is  The  Complete  Dormant  Spray — well-named  and 
well-known  as  such — because  it  controls  the  various  scale  pests, 
such  as  San  Jose  Scale,  Putnum  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Scale, 

Scurfy  Scale,  Lacanium  or  Terrapin  Scale,  Gloomy  Scale, 
Euonymus  Scale,  etc.;  eggs  of  Leaf  Roller,  Tent  Caterpillar  and 
European  Red  Mit;  larvae  of  Codling  Moth  and  Bud  Moth 
wintering  on  the  trees;  PearPsylla,  Pear  Thrips,  Leaf  Miner  and 
Case  Bearer;  ALSO  Aphis  without  the  addition  of  nicotine,  when 
applied  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray;  several  forms  of  cankers 
— both  fungous  and  bacterial — including  Blight  Cankers  from 
which  Fire  Blight  is  spread.  Collar  Rot  or  Blight  and  Root  Rot. 

In  a  word,  SCALECIDE  does  more  than  any  other  dormant  spray  or  com¬ 
bination  of  sprays — as  proved  by  its  record  covering  18  years  of  benefit  to 
both  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Moreover,  SCALECIDE  has  an  invigorating 
effect  upon  trees  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  other  sprays  used  either 
singly  or  combined.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

The  price  of  SCALECIDE  is  $38.00  per  50-gallon  barrel  or  $25 ,50  per  30- 
gallon  half-barrel,  cash  with  order,  f  o  b  Hackensack,  N.  J.  If  you  want 
SCALECIDE  results  use  SCALECIDE.  If  anything  less  than  SCALECIDE 
results  is  good  enough  for  you,  use  CARBOLEINE.  Read  what  we  say 
about  CARBOLEINE  in  the  box  to  the  right.  And  be  sure  to  read  our 
SCALECIDE  Guarantee  below — use  a  complete  dormant  spray  I  Show  your 
dealer  this  advertisement  or  order  direct  from  us.  Address  Dep’t 


Word  "Complete” 
Dormant  Spray? 

Here’s  the  Answer  to  the 
Question  of  Prices 

If  you  are  satisfied  to  use  any  less  effective  dormant 
spray  than  SCALF.CIDE,  use  CARBOLEINE — 
carefully  and  scientifically  made  just  asm  1907  when 
the  Conn.  Exp.  iita.  But.  of  Dec.  1 90S  reported  that 
of  nine  oils  tested  CARBOLEINE  was  the  only  one 
that  killed  too  %  of  the  scale  at  1  to  20  dilution.  We 
guarantee  it  to  be  the  equal  of  any  other  oil  spray  on 
the  market  {except  SCALECIDE).  In  fact,  CAR¬ 
BOLEINE  will  kill  acalejust  as  well  ns  SCALECIDE, 
but  neither  it  nor  any  other  spray  will  do  all  that 
SCALECIDE  does.  The  price  of  CARBOLEINE 
is  only  #23.  per  5o-gal.  barrel  or  {S15.  per  30-gal, 
half-barrel,  cash  with  order,  fob  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  •trill  drvide  an  orchard,  your  n  nrsl  or  best, 
'  in  tnvo  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  sp  ray  one  part  ’with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  hme-sulfur.  giving 
the  same  Summer  treatment  to  both  partt,  the  part  sprayed  •with  SCALECIDE  •w  ill 
be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  vtth  lime-sulfur — j«  thejudgmentof  three  disinterested 
fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE, 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


50  Church  Street 


1  Lowest  -priced  OH  Spray ! 


A  Better  Summer  Spray 
Saves  You  Money 

Higher  color,  smoother  skin  and  better  fungus  con¬ 
trol  follow  the  use  of  SULFOCIDE  A  Better  Summer 
Spray.  As  a  combined  fungicide  and  insecticide  for 
apples,  pears  and  potatoes,  use  with  Cal- Arsenate. 
Tostop  Brown  Rot  or  LeafCurl  on  peaches,  usealonc 
or  with  soap  and  to  insure  better  carrying  and  keep- 
qualities  during  marketing,  spray  just  before  the 
peaches  are  picked — a  practice  that  offers  extra  profit 
to  peach  growers.  No  trace  of  the  spray  is  left  on 
the  fruit. ^  Ask  us  about  the  results  reported  last 
fall  bv  shippers  and  commission  men.  Price#i5.  per 
10-gsI.  delivered  esst  of  the  Mississippi  —  enough  to 
make  2000  gallons  of  spray  at  a  cost  of  yi  cent  per  gal  1 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


WTM 


‘ 'Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


OVERCOATS  $l  A50 
Factory  to  You  Ifc- 

MEN  SAVE  RETAILERS’  PROFIT 

Top  Coats  and  Suits  in  fashion’s  latest 
styles.  Hundreds  of  patterns  to  select 
Horn.  Cut  out.  iho  middleman  and 
write  for  samples  and  Fashion  Hook 
No.  !>  to  that  great  Philadelphia 
(  lollies  Factory.  Established  I860. 

MEYERS  BROS  Inr  22d  *  Market  sts. 

ITU.  li-IW  PilVJ.,  IIIC.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


iW-YORKER  February  11,  1022 

$10  and  $12  per  month,  nnd  most  of  these  things  on  the  farm  with  our  own  labor? 
$10  hired  men  came  to  own  farms  of  t  heir 

own,  or  passed  along  into  the  ranks  of  As  I  write  this  I  ran  look  out  through 
"leading  citizens.”  the  window  upon  the  worst  storm  of  the 

*  +  +  +  +  season.  The  wind  is  hurling  down  from 

the  North,  twisting  and  piling  the  light 
Few  perhaps  who  read  this  will  work  snow  into  great  drifts.  It  comes  upon 
up  muck  in  this  way.  It.  is  easier  to  buy  us  suddenly,  and  makes  me  think  of  just 
fertilizer  on  time,  hut  harder  to  pay  for  such  a  sudden  storm  in  the  pine  woods 
it  in  the  end.  The  organic  nitrogen  down  when  1  drove  a  supply  team  for  a  lumber 
in  your  swamp  can  he  made  as  useful  as  camp,  and  was  eaugbt  by  a  blizzard  half 
tankage  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  if  you  way  to  town.  The  children  are  out  in  the 
care  to  work  if.  out  through  the  chemistry  storm  like  snowbirds.  There  goes  little 
of  the  compost  heap,  or  you  coo  many-  Itose,  burrowing  through  u  drift.  Thomas 
fact u re  a  complete  fertilizer  if  you  care  and  Cherry-top  have  harnessed  Tom  and 
to  do  so.  The  muck,  ns  we  have  shown,  I’.roker  to  the  sled,  and  are  ofT  to  help 
is  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphorus.  It  break  out  the  roads.  In  the  old  days, 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  nitrogen.  The  before  the  reign  id"  gasoline,  we  did  not 
same  compost,  chemistry  which  makes  hurry  with  this  breaking.  Now  very  few 
over  the  nitrogen  may  be  utilized  to  pro-  have  horses  left,  and  flu*  roads  must  he 
duco  a  complete  fertilizer.  Wood  ashes  promptly  cleared  or  the  world  must.  walk, 
used  in  (lie  compost  will  give  it  potash  You  ought  to  see  Tom  and  Broker  throw 
and  acid  phosphate,  or  ground  hone  will  themselves  into  the  harness  and  rip  that 
add  the  needed  phosphoric  acid.  Those  sled  through  the  drifts.  Here  are  two 
can  lie  scattered  on  as  (lie  pile  is  made  solid  citizens  who  have  no  ambition  to 
up,  and  all  through  the  Winter  the  entire  write  poetry,  hold  office  or  shine  in  so 
mass  will  "cook”  Into  a  dish  til  for  the  defy.  All  they  know  is  work,  and  this 
queen  of  (lowers  or  the  humble  potato  or  is  their  day.  for  gasoline  is  down  upon  ils 
cabbage.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  this  knees  begging  good  honest  horseflesh  to 
“inoculated"  sulphur  which  has  been  dc-  come  and  give  it  n  chance.  I'd  like  lo 
scribed  in  Til  10  It.  N.-Y.  will  be  used  to  be  out  in  that  snow-breaking  myself.  As 
good  advantage  in  these  composts.  If  big  Tom  pulls  Broker  and  the  load  into 
you  can  smash  up  banes  into  small  pieces  that  big  drift  by  the  gate  I  think  of  the 
and  put  them  into  one  of  these  composts  farmer  in  "Snow  Bound.”  He  did  not 
with  fair  quantities  of  inoculated  sulphur  Ray:  "Now,  young  men.  I  think  it  very 
I  think  the  bone  will  be  turned  into  good  desirable  that  you  assume  the  garments 
fertilizer.  Much  the  same  thing  might  of  labor  and  take  the  proper  implements 
be  found  true  of  ground  phosphate  rock,  in  hand  ami  proceed  to  curve  a  passage 
I  think  it  quite  likely  that  with  this  through  the  mass  of  congealed  aqeous 
inoculated  sulphur  we  can  produce  in  our  vapor  which  presents  an  almost  impend- 
Compost  heap  many  of  the  chemical  re-  trable  barrier  between  our  residence  and 
suits  which  the  big  factories  have  long  the  barn.” 
tieen  doing  for  us.  Wlmt  do  you  think  What  he  said  was: 
about  It?  Will  it  pay  us  to  attempt  such  a  path!”  a.  w.  c. 


for  moat  of  the  kings  now  left  on  earth. 
Let  this  cooking  go  cm  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  by  Spring  you  will  have  a  com¬ 
post  richer  than  average  stable  manure, 
and  in  far  better  condition  for  spreading. 
Some  of  the  old  farmers  in  New  England 
were  experts  in  mn king  these  compost 
heaps.  They  threw  in  wood  ashes,  old 
sods,  weeds,  marsh  hay,  manure,  soft 
bones  -anything  they  could  tind  to  work 
into  the  muck.  In  olden  days  these  Yan¬ 
kee  farmers  knew  much  of  the  value  of 
lime,  yet  they  could  not  use  much  of  it. 
Most  of  them  wore  far  from  the  lime 
deposits,  and  transportation  was  poor. 
So  they  practiced  what  they  called  “par¬ 
ing  and  burning"  to  quite  im  extent. 
They  knew  that  clay  soils  were  rich  in 
lime.  They  would  take  some  heavy  field 
grown  up  to  weeds  and  coarse  grass, 
plow  it  quite  shallow  and  burn  the  sods. 
These  sods,  not  over  three  inches  thick, 
would  lie  cut  np  into  small  pieces  during 
a  very  dry  time,  and  burned  in  piles, 
using  enough  wood  to  start  the  tire,  and 
letting  the  sods  smoulder  away  like  a 
peat  fire.  This  was  called  “paring  and 
burning.”  An  "expert”  at  this  business 
could  "pare"  an  acre  in  about  10  days  in 
time  of  drought.  The  effect  upon  tin-  soil 
was  good,  and  the  burning  left  great 
quantities  of  ashes,  part  of  which  were 
used  to  provide  lime  for  a  compost  beau. 
During  tin-  Winter  these  farmers  would 
work  over  the  compost  at  least  once.  This 
they  did  by  standing  at  one  end  with  a 
fork  and  throwing  the  compost  back  be¬ 
hind  them,  thus  making  a  new  heap, 
which  followed  after  them,  well  aired  and 
crumbled.  That  made  great  fertilizer, 
but  most  modern  farmers  will  say  that 
it  would  not  pay  with  modern  labor.  In 
those  days  hired  men  worked  through 
every  sunlit  hour,  and  into  the  night,  for 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  chief  reason  for  hauling  muck 
direct  from  the  swamp  to  the  field  is  to 
save  labor  nnd  time.  Of  course  such 
great  frozen  chunks  cannot  be  as  valuable 
for  plant  food  a  where  the  muck  is 
chemically  troateu  in  a  compost  heap. 
Yet  when  exposed  tr  the  sun  nnd  air.  in 
a  dry  place,  these  chunks  do  give  slow 
results.  The  muck  will  slowly  oxidize  or 
decay,  drop  some  of  its  acid  quality,  and 
slowly  produce  a  form  of  nitrogen  upon 
which  trees  nnd  plants  may  feed.  I  know 
farmers  who  haul  this  muck  to  a  shed 
or  a  Vacant  stall  ill  the  barn.  As  it 
thaws  and  dries  they  smash  it  up  fine 
and  use  it  in  the  gutters  behind  the  horses 
and  cattle.  It  will  not  make  clean  bed¬ 
ding,  but  as  an  absorbent  it  works  well. 
It  takes  up  the  liquid  manure,  and  not 
only  holds  il  safely,  but  hastens  its  own 
decay  by  doing  so.  When  put  right  on 
the  ground  and  left  there  the  tnuek 
slowly  decays,  gives  up  its  nitrogen  and 
darkens  the  color  of  the  soil — thus  en¬ 
abling  it  to  retain  bent.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  this  muck  never  would  have 
formed  on  the  dry  uplands.  Tt  is  held 
in  the  swamps  chiefly  because  the  wet 
soil  excludes  the  air.  nnd  thus  prevents 
rapid  decay.  So  that  when  we  haul  it 
out  where  the  air  and  sun  may  work  all 
through  it,  the  muck  will  slowly  break 
up  and  go  the  way  designed  by  nature 
for  all  organic  matters.  It  is  always  a 
question  whether  it  will  pay  to  haul  this 
stuff  out.  Deposits  of  muck  vary  greatly 
in  quality.  It  will  not  pay  to  argue  that 
because  soil  is  black  it  must  be  rich. 
That  is  ns  bad  nn  error  as  it  would  be  to 
assume  that  a  bad  smell  indicates  the 
value  of  fertilizer.  I  knew  a  man  once 
who  bought  a  lot  of  refuse  because  it  let 
off  a  frightful  odor.  It  was  caused  by 
sulphurated  hydrogen  which,  while  almost 
capable  of  driving  a  man  out  of  a  town¬ 
ship.  has  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  If  you 
are  to  make  a  business  of  hauling  out 
muck,  my  advice  would  be  to  have  a  fair 
sample  of  it  analyzed.  Then  you  may 
know  just  what  you  are  doing.  If  you 
spread  if  freely  over  a  field  and  plow  it 
under,  inv  further  udvice  is  to  use  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  and  barrow  in  after  the 
muck. 

***** 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
murk’  you  should  run  it  through  a  com¬ 
post  heap.  Such  a  "heap”  is  n_  combined 
chemical  laboratory  and  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory.  Many  fanners  think  it  does  not 
pay  to  bother  with  8lieh  work.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  To  make  such  a 
compost  heap  we  will  haul  out  the  muck 
as  if  we  were  to  spread  it  right  on  the 
land.  Select  some  well-drained  and  ex¬ 
posed  place,  and  dump  the  muck  in  long 
narrow  piles.  We  make  them  about  twice 
the  width  of  an  ordinary  wagon,  leaving 
tlie  ends  sloping,  so  ns  to  drive  right  up 
and  over  the  pile*.  Put  poles  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wagon,  with  boards  nt  the 
sides,  so  the  load  can  be  dumped  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  poles  out  at  one  Hide.  As  ench 
load  is  dumped  scatter  from  40  to  50  lbs. 
of  lime  evenly  over  the  muck.  It  you 
have  it  to  spare,  throw  in  for  oneh  five 
loads  of  muck  several  hundred  pounds  of 
chicken  manure  or  half  a  load  of  horse 
manure,  scattering  it  over  the  pile.  Throw 
in  old  sods,  leaves,  trash  of  any  sort  that 
will  decay,  and  keep  the  [die  well  tamped 
down.  Make  several  of  these  piles — long 
and  narrow. 

***** 

With  lit  a  short  time  this  henp  of  muck 
will  become  a  fertilizer  factory.  The 
workmen  in  this  factory  may  be  invisible, 
but  they  never  strike  when  reasonably 
supplied  with  food  and  lime.  The  manure 
will  start  a  fermentation.  It  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  shavings  and  kindlings  which  we 
use  to  start  the  fire.  This  ferment  is  the 
work  of  bacteria  which,  started  in  the 
manure,  and  helped  by  the  lime  spread 
all  through  the  sour  mack,  sweeten  it  nnd 
turn  most  of  its  nitrogen  into  available 
forms.  You  might  call  it.  a  form  of  cook¬ 
ing  something  like  the  way  a  good  cook 
will  take  green  bones  and  piecea  of  tough 
meat,  [ml  them  with  vegetables  nnd  cook 
them  until  she  produces  a  stew — too  good 


Nothing  to  Buy  but  the  License 


“Nothing  to  buy  but  the  license”  describes  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  new  Superior  Chevrolet.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  spend  a  dollar  more  than  the  new  low  purchase  price  ot 
this  car  ($525  at  Flint,  Mich.)  to  make  it  complete— no 
“extras”  to  buy  to  make  your  car  modem  and  capable  of 
giving  satisfactory  service.  This  real  economy  is  further 
evidenced  after  the  purchase  price  through  unusual  mileage 
from  gasoline,  oil  and  tires,  and  fewer  parts  replacements. 

Twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 


f.o.6 . 
"Flint, 


Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  explain  the  new  features  of  the  Superior 
Chevrolet— or  write  Dept.  140  for  catalog  and  other  information. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


More  than  4,000  Chevrolet  Dealers,  Retail  Stores  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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A  Proposed  Stono  Picker 

In  your  issue  of  January  7  you  mention 
that  several  years  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  made 
an  investigation  regarding  stone  pickers. 
Did  you  run  across  any  suck  as  follows : 
A  tractor  or  four  to  six  horse-drawn  ma¬ 
chine,  with  engine  mounted  to  move  the 
machinery ;  modified  plow  points  (one  or 
two),  which  take  up  the  soil  hut  do  not 
turn  it  over;  an  elevator  which  takes  the 
soil  from  the  plow  points  and  lifts  it  to 
where  rotating  arms  or  shakers  can 
loosen  up  the  soil  and  allow  the  dirt  and 
stones  under,  say  2  in.,  to  drop  through 
and  be  placed  back  on  the  ground,  same 
ns  I  bough  plowed  and  disked  ;  the  stones 
to  be  carried  to  hopper  on  top  for  chuting 
to  wagons  or  in  piles  on  ground  for  cart¬ 
ing  away.  I  realize  this  is  but.  a  rough 
description,  but  wondered  if  i’f  would  be 
worth  working  out.  and  patenting,  or 
whether  in  your  investigation  you  bad 
found  anything  like  this.  This  machine 
would  remove  all  stones  that  were  loose, 
unless  too  large  (and  then  dynamite  or 
digging  would  be  necessary),  and  elim¬ 
inate  the  stone  picking  after  each  plow¬ 
ing.  F.  VV.  W. 

West  Coxsackfe,  N.  Y. 

No,  we  recall  nothing  just  like  the  plan 
here  outlined.  Several  people  spoke  of 
using  a  potato  digger  with  a  stone  boat 
running  behind  it  to  catch  the  stones. 
Such  a  plan  might  get  out  t he  smaller  or 
fair-sized  stones,  hut  in  order  to  make  it 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work  the  cost 
would  he  too  heavy,  unless  it  could  be 
used  for  light  plowing  or  digging. 


Statute  of  Limitations  on  Nursery  Stock 

Does  a  contract,  given  in  another  State, 
to  an  agent  for  a  firm  in  New  York  State, 
become  a  New  York  contract  and.  as 
such,  come  within  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions?  Or  is  it  a  foreign  contract  and 
not  subject  to  this  statute?  Apple  trees, 
in  New  England,  come  into  hearing  in 
eight  to  IS  years  after  being  set  out. 
Until  recently,  ami  even  now  for  the 
average  man,  the  only  way  to  determine 
variety  was  by  the  fruit.  Dr.  Shaw  of 
Amherst  and  a  few  other  experts  nin 
now  tell  varieties,  within  reasonable  lim¬ 
its,  by  the  leaf.  In  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  apple  trees  untrue  to  name, 
bought  more  than  six  years  ago,  can  the 
nurseryman  successfully  plead  the  statute 
of  limitations?  If  the  element  of  fraud 
was  present  and  proved  would  this  stat¬ 
ute  avail?  What  binding  effect  on  the 
purchaser  has  the  ordinary  guarantee 
which  says  that  the  seller  will  he  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  the  extent  of  replacing  any 
stock  that  proves  untrue?  X.  Y. 

The  statute  of  limitations  affects  the 
remedy  only,  and  an  action  on  a  contract 
is  governed  by  the  statute  of  the  State 
in  which  the  action  is  brought,  and  not  by 
that  in  which  the  contract,  was  made. 
Where,  however,  the  lex  loci  contractus 
enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  will  govern,  however,  differing 
from  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  tried,  if  the  action  he  transitory. 
Where  a  cause  of  action  arises  outside  of 
this  State  an  action  cannot  be  brought  in 
a  court  of  this  State  to  enforce  such 
cause  of  notion  after  I  he  expiration  of  the 
time  limited  by  the  State  where  the  cause 
of  action  arose,  except  where  tin*  anise 
of  action  originally  accrued  in  favor  of  a 
resident  of  this  State.  The  statute  of 
limitation  of  the  State  of  New  York  must 
la1  computed  from  the  time  of  tin*  accru¬ 
ing  of  the  right  to  relief  by  action  or 
otherwise  to  the  time  when  the  claim  to 
the  relief  is  actually  interposed. 

In  a  cause  of  action  to  procure  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  the  cause 
of  action  is  not  deemed  to  have  accrued 
until  the  discovery  by  the  plaintiff  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  fraud.  Under  the 
facts  \\Iiich  you  state,  an  action  must,  he 
brought  within  six  years  after  tin*  action 
accrued,  and  the  action  would  not  accrue 
until  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  or  until 
you  should  have  discovered  the  fraud  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 

N.  v. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  as  an  Insecticide 

I  think  farmers  should  learn  the  use  of 
gas  like  cyanide  of  potassium  to  rid  the 
barn  of  mice  and  insects,  or  hire  someone 
once  or  twice  a  year,  in  place  of  the  dirty, 
unhealthy  barn  eat.  K.  J. 

One  trouble  with  this  plan  is  the  fact 
that  most  barns  are  not  airtight.  If  they 
are,  they  art*  usually  so  large  that  too 
much  of  the  gas  would  he  needed.  For 
effective  use  this  gas  requires  an  airtight 
space  and  a  comparatively  small  room. 
We  have  reported  cases  where  rats  were 
enticed  into  an  old  smokehouse  ami  there 
killed,  hut  rhe  ordinary  rat  hole  in  a  barn 
would  not  hold  this  gas  long  enough  to 
kill.  There  have  been  cases  where  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  has  been  injected  into 
the  hole  with  some  success.  This  lias 
also  been  tried  in  lighting  moles,  by  in¬ 
jecting  it  into  their  runs. 
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Let  DoSCH 'protect 
your  apples,  pears 
and  strawberries 

The  Dosch  method  of  insect  and  disease  control 
with  finer  quality  dusting  material  plus  im¬ 
proved  dusting  machinery  makes  it  easy  to 
conquer  apple  scab,  bud  moth,  pear  psyllaand 
strawberry  weevil  as  well  as  other  insects 
and  diseases. 

Dosch  Dust  Finer  Than  Flour  Particles 

Dosch  Dusts  are  ‘  finely  powdered  by  new 
methods  so  they  settle  into  every  crevice,  every 
crack,  under  the  leaves  and  penetrate  spots  so 
frequently  untouched  by  ordinary  means. 
Dosch  Dusts  carry  a  special  “sticker”  material 
that  makes  the  powdered  dust  stick  like  glue 
and  gives  an  even  application  that  leaves  no 
uncovered  area  of  foliage. 

Dosch  Dusts  Are  Especially  Recom¬ 
mended  for  Apple  Scab,  Bud  Moth, 
Pear  Psylla,  Strawberry  Weevil 

Write  today  for  valuable  free  bulletins  about 
these  costly  destroyers.  These  bulletins  tell 
of  actual  orchard  and  field  results.  Get  accur¬ 
ate,  scientific  information  from  our  Research 
Department  regarding  your  particular  problem. 

Advantages  of  Dusting 

The  Dosch  Dusting  method  is  the  newest  thing 
in  the  control  of  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 
It  takes  one- fifth  the  labor,  far  less  time  and 
saves  money.  No  heavy  rigs  to  drag  about,  no 
water  to  haul.  Soggy  ground  is  no  handicap. 

The  Dosch  Chemical  Company,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor 
F.  A.  FRAZIER 

283  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco 


Dosch  Orchard  Duster  with 
Delco  Engine 


Vegetable  and  Cotton  Duster 


Special  OfferDOSCHGaufai 
Duster  and  one  pound  rf  DUST  I 
for  vegetable  and  fWr  Jnslm 


See  the  nearest  dealer  who  sells  Dosch 
Dusting  Materials ,  or  write  us  for  his 
name  and  address  and  our  bulletins 
on  special  crops. 


DOSCH  DUSTS 


t  VIRGIN  WOOL  BLANKETS 


No  Shoddy — No  Cotton 

Manufactured  from  New  York  State  Fleece  Wools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Associated  Sheep  Growers 

BED  BLANKETS  SawSSASE 

1’ultern  *1— Urey  ami  White,  with  over-  -jr 

I'l'd*!  of  ii|ue  Hud  orange.  Each  .  «po.  to 

Painon  22—  Orcy  ami  White,  with  over*  o  -jr 

plukl  of  pail*  mill  orange.  Enel*  .  0 .40 

Pall" i  li  2S — I, lev  jiii'I  White,  blueic  plaid.  n 
Each . .  O.U0 


AUTO  ROBES  &K  $10.00 

I'nUtri)  1— hark  olive  s-rera.  Pattern  2 — Dark  olive 
l[r*,»n  w  III!  I'll  if  )im|  uevy  blue  »v.  rpluid.  Pattern  S 
oxford  k' i * 1  y ,  with  ureeu  ami  hlu.  overplaid. 

HORSE  BLANKETS  SX.IV/raai 

. - .  .  . m  *  liaru  navy  Ohio .  .  4>1U.0U 

Dtlivared  to  you -while  our  limited  supply  lusts.  Virgin  Wool  goods  will  never  be  cheaper. 

New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Co-operative  Ann.,  Inc.,  300  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  Sala-25-Acre  Fruit  Farm 

located  Ik  mile  from  city  market  on  improved 
road.  .ri0U  peach,  500  apple  trees,  poultry  plant,  '.*.001) 
capacity i  8  room  dwelling,  hot  water  heat:  7- room 
tenant  house;  all  necessary  outbuildings.  Terms. 

C.  J.  LAME  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc.  Burlinotun.  N.  J. 


2  H-P.  was  $  69 - Now  $  39.95 

GH-P.  was  $180 - Now  $119.90 

12  H-P.  was  $352 - Now  $249.00 

30  H-P.  was  $1091 - Now  $699.80 

Above  Price. 

F>  O.  11.  Kunnuu  City, 

At 

Pittsburith 
Carload 

Freight 
Added. 


SStrect  From  Factory • 

WITTE  factory  prlcodirisctunvcn  you  money. 
Now<iuotutionBftrofrom$20to$*1001i*«!i  than 
they  w  oro  1  oat  year.  A 1 1  Hizeii  iind  styles  cut 
In  pruporHon.lncludlnglngSaii*— TrcoSaw*— 
Portable  CutoH  Saws  nnd  Stationary  Buzz  Saws. 

Lifetime  Guarantee. 

wo  will  send  catalog  and  lowunl  price— 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  ns  you  wish. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1891  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Bulldinu.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


NOW  ! 


Electric  Light 
and  Power 

At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

$105.00  to  $250.00 

COMPLETE 

If  You  Have  An  Engine 

T  will  nupplv  the  heat  1*$ 
K.W.  Nil  volt  Ocnomtinn 
tfmt  <m  the  market  for 

•  ItlA.On.  Any  .1/0  Hut- 
tvry.  lit  a  low  coat. 

I  Tl  l.l /.K  WASTE 
1*011  Ell.  Throw  the 
Tine  Dynktu  belt  front  any  Knetne 

.  over  Ik.-h.p.  anil  FARM 

DRUDGERY  is  DOME  Kt.RCTRICALLT 

Will  run  Pump,  Feed  Grinder,  WniddnR  Machine,  Vacuum 
•Sweeper,  Chum,  Electric  Iron  nnd  .hi  ti»a*i  I.IrIiU. 

I  will  furnish,  FREE,  a  folder  Rivinu  the  coat  of  installing 
ana  o  pent  I  DR.  Semi  me  your  mum*.  A  Real  Opportunity 
tor  Dealer*.  Write  for  Diaoounta. 


C.  L.  TEMPLAR. 


Syracuso,  Now  York 


IHOTOQRAPHS  COPIED.  Kodak  finishing 
ANU  LHLAAGINS.  Write  for  prices,  coou  STUDIO,  Dunkirk,  N.» 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Here’s 
Free  Proof 
That  You 
Can  Hear ! 

The  wonderful  im- 

B roved  Aenuxticon 

it  a  now  eu uh led 
nearly  .RM.iiiRi  deaf  pimple  to  hear.  We 
aro  sure  it  will  do  the  aunt e  for  you*  are 
bo  absolutely  certain  of  It  that  wo  are 
eager  to  send  you  the 

1922  AC0USTIC0N 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Thoro  Is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but 
aslt  for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay. 
no  red  tape,  no  reservation  to  this  oflet 
Our  cantMunue  In  ttio  pn«$orifc  A  uoimticou 
Is  so  complete  that  wo  will  gladly  take 

that*tUe>  *M  proTin*’  b°E,,ud  any  doubt, 

Jey  si  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again  1 

Tho  new  Aoonstlmn  has  improvements 
and  piuunted  features  which  cannot  be 
duplicated,  so  no  matter  what  you  havo 
over  tried,  lust  ask  for  a  fro*  trial  or  the 
Now  Aeoustleon.  You'll  get  it  promptly 
and  if  It  doesn't  make  vou  hear,  return  it 
and  youwiliowous  nothing  -uotoneoeni 
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TIIIC  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAVER 

A.  Nnllonnl  Weekly  Journal  «‘<>r  Country  and  Huburlmn  Home* 

Kutabliiihfit  ikso 

i'utn.U.d  urctly  l>>  Oie  Hu  ml  FltblldMtur  OompHi!?,  811*  Tul  8OII1  Street,  «»w  l'ork 

II  KutiKUT  W.  C'fiM.tsdwooDi  T'rfuidriit  ftml  F.dllor. 

John  .1  Oil,i.<iN,  Tiviwurer  mid  (inn  ml  Miuin^rr. 

W’M.  F.  Diu.nN,  Seri  Hun  .  Mm*.  E.  T.  UoYJ.I  ,  A M<oclaU<  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  j  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreiarn  countrtw  In  this  tJWvei'Mil  T'ortal  Union,  $1101,  equal  to  (to.  6d.,  or 
inat-lu,  or  low,  friuien.  Ki-inlt  In  money  order,  oi|>rin*H 
order.  [ii'mnuU  oh  to  It  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  I ’out  nfllca  iu  Second  Clime  Mutter. 

Advertising  ml  ox.  M.00  per  agate  lino—’  word*.  Hrforenoon  required  for 
iidvtrtiHoris  unknown  to  ti«  ;  null  eiudi  numt  accompany  triuihlont  ordmu. 

"A  SQUARE  PEAL" 

We  believe  thnl  every  advertisement  In  thin  paper  W  backed  by  a  rospon- 
vllilo  perron.  Wo  11x0  nvory  por-ddc  prooiiuMon  iind  admit  the  £ulvertl*ln|r  of 
1, .liable  hmirer  only.  Hut  to  innlte  cfoubl.v  mi  re,  wo  will  mnkc  irood  liny  low* 
to  1  in  Id  Mibwribt  1  ■  imntnllH-d  by  mi  ml  rig  any  dnltberatr.  nwlinjie.r,  ti-rexpon- 
,11,1  lulvtrl/xerr  or  mlidewllng  Ndvortixonionio  111  our  eolurniui,  and  any 
1  noli  HWiudler  will  bo  publicly  1  xponod,  Wo  mo  nhuj  ofl*  n  cidli’d  U|H>n 
t<,  adjust  dlirerciiCcH  or  inoinkix  between  our  mibwilbor-  ami  liunmt 
itsiioiixlble  limits-  whether  advert iieia  or  not.  Wo  willingly  ui*o  our  ifood 
(i (he ox  to  t tri»  olid,  but  kiioIi  oiikiw  Kliimld  not,  be  eonftwd  with  dlxlmnnrt, 
t niiiKiiotloiu  We  protect  MibMit-llwirn  Hguinm  rogue*  but  WI  will  not.  bo 
rou|H.ii<ubb-  for  the  debt*  of  bole;  t  lunik  runt*  on  not  lotted  by  the  eolirt*. 
Entire  ,,r  till*  complaint.  mint  bo  Held,  to  in*  wdtiin  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  trail  unction,  mid  to  Identify  it,  you  ttbodlil  mo.ntion  T lilt  lttriiAl.  Nltw- 
YoitKKtt  when  writing  the  advertlner. 


THE  following  sentiment  from  Adelaide  Anne 
Proctor  is  :i  line  thing  to  remember  when  some¬ 
thing  about  your  neighbor  Inclines  you  to  tight  or 
make  fun  of  him: 

What  lotiks  to  tliy  dim  eyes  a  stain 
In  God’s  pure  light  may  only  be 
A  sear  brought,  from  some  well-won  field, 

Where  thou  wouldst:  only  faint  and  yield. 

* 

NEW  YORK  woman  wants  lo  know  if  there  is 
any  law  prohibiting  her  from  taking  out  a 
license  as  auctioneer.  We  know  of  nothing,  except 
the  law  of  habit.  The  occupation  figures  for  the 
last  census  arc  not  yd  complete,  hut.  in  1910  there 
were  in  the  country  five  women  auctioneers  and  fit 
women  blacksmiths.  In  1920  there  were  S, 549, 399 
American  women  engaged  in  “gainful  occupations,” 
with  almost  every  known  industry  represented.  This 
meant  over  21  per  cent  of  all  females  over  10  years 
of  age,  and  about  half  a  million  more  than  in  1910. 
Judging  from  the  persuasive  powers  of  some  women 
we  have  noticed,  we  think  they  could  easily  induce 
their  audiences  to  pay  full  value  for  auctioned  goods. 

* 

NE  of  our  readers,  who  calls  himself  “a  friend 
of  Ihe  little  red  schoolhou.se,”  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clipping: 

Bueyrus,  O.,  Jan.  10. — The  little  red  school  house 
von  a  unique  victory  over  the  modern  school  during 
an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee  here,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Finley, 
si  years  old,  defeating  25  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

Five  of  Mrs.  Finley’s  opponents  were  eliminated  when 
the  word  "renaissance”  was  readied,  "Vertiginous 
caused  seven  more  to  quit.  The  word  “rendezvous”  left, 
only  three.  “Fortissimo"  eliminating  two,  Mrs.  Finley 
became  so  excited  dial  she  missed  the  next  word,  “tuber¬ 
culosis.” 

We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Surely  in  the  old  days 
"Ihe  little  red  schoollumse”  did  turn  out  sonic  well- 
trained  men  and  women.  Even  tin*  consolidators 
will  admit  that.  One  thing  about  it:  in  those  old 
days  they  taught  a  few  things  well.  The  pupils 
were  thoroughly  drilled  iu  the  fundamentals,  and 
the  teacher  had  supreme  power  in  the  school  —if 
lie  was  big  enough  to  serve  as  policeman.  They  did 
not  try  to  teach  so  many  things  in  those  days  as 
they  do  now,  hut  the  things  that  were  considered 
essential  were  well  taught.  If  the  pupils  of  our 
modern  schools,  with  all  their  expensive  advantages, 
succeed  in  influencing  the  world  as  graduates  of  the 
"little  red  schoolhouse”  have  done,  they  have  their 
job  cut  out.  for  them. 

* 

GREAT  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  a  high 
tariff  on  potash.  During  the  war  several  large 
companies  were  formed  to  secure  potash  from  Ameri¬ 
can  deposits.  These  are  chiefly  alkaline  bikes 
in  tiie  West,  mineral  deposits  and  clay  soils  rich  in 
potash.  A  tariff  would  greatly  benefit  a  few  large 
companies  now  engaged  in  working  these  deposits, 
Put  it  would  promptly  raise  tin*  price  of  potash  to 
every  farmer  who  uses  fertilizers.  It  is  a  clear  case 
of  helping  an  “infant  industry"  at  the  direct  ex¬ 
pense  of  millions  of  farmers.  In  years  past  our 
people  have  watched  the  career  of  many  of  these 
industrial  Infants.  They  pledged  themselves  lo  give 
these  cradle  dwellers  all  they  needed  to  eat.  Under 
this  arrangement  they  saw  those  infants  grow  to 
gigantic  size  and  take  possession  of  the  entire  house. 
11, ere  is  an  old  story  of  the  Arab  who  took  pity  on 
H,e  camel  and  permitted  Ihe  beast  to  put  his  head 
under  the  tent  for  shelter.  Having  once  got  ills 
l  ead  in.  the  camel  kept  on  crowding  until  at  last 
li<  occupied  the  entire  lent,  and  crowded  the  man 
out.  Potash  is  now  cheap.  It  can  be  bought  in 
carload  lots  at  a  reasonable  figure.  We  can  see  no 
wav  in  which  farmers  can  derive  any  benefit  from  a 
tariff. 
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N  page  110  we  spoke  of  a  plan  for  financing 
students  during  the  last  years  of  their  college 
course.  Tin*  need  is  often  great;  a  few  hundred 
dollars  at  just  the  right  time  will  make  much  of 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  with  a 
student.  It  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  has  an  educational  aid  fund,  which  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  Members  of  the  Grange  arc  per¬ 
mitted  to  borrow  $200  per  year  at  two  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  They  give  tliolr  notes,  endorsed  tiy  reputable 
citizens,  and  they  are  expected  to  pay  as  soon  an 
employment  provides  the  means.  During  the  past. 
10  years  193  hoys  and  girls  have  borrowed  $31,145 
from  this  fuirl.  They  have  attended  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Harvard,  Brown,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
ol her  great  institutions.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  we 
arc  sure  that  this  education  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without,  this  help.  The  fund  accumulates  in 
the  form  of  gifts  from  individuals  and  Granges.  It 
is  fine  work.  There  should  be  more  of  it. 

* 

WO  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  New 
York  farmer  who  was  prohibited  from  sending 
the  carcass  of  a  hog  to  New  York  City.  If  appears 
that  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  adopted 
this  section  of  the  sanitary  code: 

Roc.  172.  Bringing  into  the  City  of  New  York  of  the 
carcasses  of  certain  animals  restricted.  No  carcasses  or 
parts  of  the  carcasses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers  or  swine 
shall  be  brought,  into  the  City  of  New  York  until  they 
shall  respectively  have  been  inspected  and  passed  ns  til 
for  human  food  by  a  duly  authorized  inspector  of  the 
Failed  States  Government,  or  of  any  State  or  munici¬ 
pality,  and  shall  have  been  marked,  stamped,  branded, 
tagged  or  labeled  ns  ha viug  been  so  inspected  and  passed. 
Provided,  however,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  carcasses  of  cows,  hulls,  steers:  or  swine 
to  which  are  attached,  by  their  natural  connections,  the 
head,  Including  the  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum  anil  all  body  lymph 
glands.  (As  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health,  June  2H, 
1917.) 

It  seems  Impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  order,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
unjust  to  farmers.  It  has  practically  killed  the 
market  in  this  city  for  country-dressed  hogs,  os- 
pccially  those  weighing  over  25  fits.  There  seems 
to  he  no  need  for  any  such  regulation,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  protection.  The  result  is  that 
the  packers  are  aide  to  force  the  farmers  to  sell 
their  meat  in  the  country  tit  low  prices. 

* 

IIIS  week  t lie  Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  paring  and  burning  sod 
land.  The  farmers  noticed  that  a  tough,  old  clay 
sod  rarely  gave  profitable  results  under  cultivation. 
The  soil  was  too  hard  and  compact,  sod  was  full  of 
insects,  and  the  roots  ami  old  grass  were  slow  to 
decay.  In  many  places  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
lime.  Ro  t lit*  plan  was  to  cut.  or  pare  off  the  sod 
about  three  inches  thick  and  burn  It  in  piles,  much 
as  peat  has  been  burned  for  coal.  The  effect  upon 
the  tough  soil  was  good;  insects  were  destroyed  and 
great  piles  of  ashes  were  made.  In  some  cases,  we 
Ore  told,  2.000  bushels  of  ashes  were  left  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tills  burning.  No  one  would  think  today  of 
spending  10  days  to  pare  and  burn  an  acre  of  sod, 
yet  the  old  process  was  based  mi  scientific  principles 
suited  to  its  day.  The  burning  made  tin*  lime  and 
potash  Iu  the  elay  soil  available  as  plant  food.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  dust,  blown 
away  from  cement  works  contained  potash  suitable 
for  fertilizing.  The  high  heat  to  which  clay  was 
subjected  in  making  cement  made  this  potash  avail- 
aide.  The  process  was  only  a  few  steps  in  advance 
of  Ihe  old  paring  and  burning.  And  so,  year  by 
year  we  are  learning  more  and  more  about  utilizing 
wastes.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  have  grown 
•i  way  from  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  doing  it  our¬ 
selves.  That  homely  old  plan  of  self-help  has  be¬ 
come  unfashionable. 

* 

N  page  1N4  Mr.  W.  W.  Christman  challenges  us 
to  print  his  article  on  school  conditions  in  ins 
locality.  The  challenge  is  met!  We  think  this  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  charge  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  per¬ 
mit  fair  discussion.  During  the  past  few  years  Mr. 
Christman  has  printed  many  articles  in  the  local 
papers  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  been  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked.  Most  of  these  articles  have  been  unfair,  if 
not  untruthful.  It  is,  of  course,  Ills  privilege  to 
write  whatever  these  papers  will  print  and  become 
responsible  for.  He  now  1ms  bis  say  in  Tint  It.  N.-Y. 
We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  are  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  consolidation  of  schools.  There  are  evi 
dently  cases  where  lids  policy  would  pay.  For  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  district  cited  by  Mr. 
Christ  man  may  be  one  of  these  cases.  ’I  bat,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prove  that  consolidation  is  always 
practical  or  desirable.  One  can  probably  living  local 
cases  which  would  prove  almost,  anything.  We  will 
agree  to  find  dozens  of  country  districts  where  con¬ 
solidation  would  not  be  the  best  policy.  We  would 


prefer  to  have  the  discussion  conducted  on  broader 
grounds  than  Mr.  Christman  sees  tit  to  follow. 

* 

IIE  injunction  granted  by  Judge  Alverson  last 
December  on  application  of  the  Lowvllle  Milk 
find  Cream  Company  against,  the  Dairymen's  League 
and  the  Bocal  Milk  and  Cream  Company  of  New 
York,  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  a  lesser  price  for  milk 
of  non-poolers  than  for  that  of  poolers,  lias  been 
vacated  by  Justice  Cheney,  nt  Syracuse,  on  the 
ground  that  a  contract  between  the  Dairymen’s 
Longue  and  the  dealer  would  not.  affect,  a  separate 
contract  between  the  Lowville  company  and  the 
dealer;  and  on  tin*  further  ground  that  in  ease  of 
a  breach  of  duty  between  the  League  and  its  stock¬ 
holder,  the  individual  stockholder  has  his  remedy  in 
U  separate  suit  in  his  own  name.  The  final  decision 
now  rests  with  the  trial  of  the  suit  on  its  merits  In 
the  coming  April.  It  was  stated  by  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  1  lint  a  case  would  be  started  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  dairyman  along  the  permissible  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  Judge  Cheney.  But  now  that  the  League 
has  decided  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  milk  for  non- 
poo!  members,  the  decision  can  have  only  an 
academic  interest  after  April  1st  next. 

* 

IIATEVER  else  may  he  said  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conference  at  Washington,  It  “started 
something."  We  never  had  before  a  clearer  state¬ 
ment  of  what  agriculture  needs  and  what  farmers 
want.  The  convention  hit.  the  nerve  center  of  the 
whole  economic  farm  structure  in  the  dispute  with 
Mr.  Gompers,  without  fully  realizing  its  importance, 
li  Is  not  a  question,  as  some  assumed,  of  pulling 
labor  down  to  lift  farmers  up.  The  farmer  is  not 
concerned  whether  the  reward  for  Ills  labor  is  raised 
to  the  standard  of  other  labor,  or  whether  tin*  re¬ 
ward  for  other  effort  Is  reduced  to  a  level  of  his 
wages.  He  simply  wants  the  products  of  an  hour's 
skilled  labor  on  Ihe  farm  to  exchange  for  the  pro¬ 
duct.  of  equal  time  and  skill  on  the  railroad,  in  the 
factory  and  in  the  shop.  In  so  far  as  the  machinery 
of  government  lias  yet  been  employed  to  standardize 
wages,  It  has  used  cost  of  living  In  tin*  city  as  a 
basis.  In  other  words,  it  has  attempted  to  stand¬ 
ardize  wages  in  terms  of  itself,  which  is  economically 
impossible,  and  which  resulted  in  the  “vicious  cycle” 
of  alternating  high  wages  and  high  prices.  Since  the 
hulk  of  trade  is  always  between  the  country  on  one 
side  and  the  city  on  the  other  side,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  being  a  basic  industry,  the  standard  of  railroad 
and  Industrial  wages  should  lie  expressed  in  terms 
of  agricultural  values.  The  relative  value  of  two 
articles  in  exchange  is  fairly  determined  by  the 
amount,  of  labor,  skill  and  energy  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  each  of  them.  When  the  products  of 
the  farm  are  exchanged  on  Ibis  fair  basis  for  the 
products  of  the  factory  and  simp,  either  in  direct 
barter  or  through  the  medium  of  money,  there  will 
then  lie  no  wage  dispute  between  union  labor  and 
farmers. 

* 

HE  terrible  cold  of  the  past  10  days  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  killed  many  poach  buds  In  Western 
New  York  and  in  New  England.  Thus  far  little  dam¬ 
age  seems  lo  have  been  done  up  to  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City.  Those  of  us  who  were  looking  for  a 
mild  Winter  know  better  now.  Tlio  lee  crop  is  safe, 
at  least. 

* 

E  asked  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Reed,  a  practical 
farmer  and  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  to  give  us  a  fair  synopsis  of  that  com¬ 
mittee's  report  on  the  rural  school  question.  This 
note  will  lie  found  on  page  1*2.  The  full  report  will 
he  printed  in  book  form  and  distributed  to  all  who 
are  interested.  Il  opens  up  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  questions  which  New  York  fanners  must  face. 
There  will  be  a  year  in  which  to  discuss  this  matter, 
ami  before  il  is  over  we  want  to  give  such  publicity 
Hint  no  Intelligent,  man  or  woman  can  ever  say  they 
did  not  understand.  We  suggest  that  those  who 
criticize  the  report  first,  get.  a  complete  copy  and 
study  it.  We  cannot  use  articles  unless  they  are 
signed  by  the  writer’s  name,  free  from  personal  at¬ 
tack,  and  reasonably  brief.  They  should  discuss 
the  matter  iu  a  broad  way,  for  this  is  not  u  mattoi 
for  any  narrow  or  selfish  opinion. 


Brevities 

With  sheep  men  using  shoddy  and  cow  men  oleo, 
we  have  two  fellows  out  to  give  their  life  a  body  blow. 

A  CASK  is  reported  from  Detroit  where  u  man  bought, 
liquor  from  a  bootlegger.  He  found  the  liquor 
Worthless  and  then  refused  payment  of  the  check,  lie 
was  sued  for  the  money.  The  judge  dismissed  the  case 
on  tin*  thoory  that  undor  tin*  present  laws  liquor  us  ft 
Commodity  has  no  standing  in  court  without  u  ccrtinctttc 
or  license.  It  is  not  legal  property. 
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The  Great  Farm  Convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington 

PLAIN  SENTIMENTS.— The  fireworks  in  the  na- 
tional  convention  of  farmers  nt  Washington  last 
week  did  not  begin  until  Friday  morning.  It  was 
started  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  costs, 
prices,  and  reconstruction,  of  which  Dean  II.  L. 
Russell  of  Wisconsin  was  chairman.  The  report 
had  the  merit  of  plainly  saying  wha!  was  meant.  It 
asked  what  would  be  the  cost  of  production  of 
farm  products  if  farm  labor  were  allowed  a  wage 
commensurate  to  that  received  by  coal  miners  and 
railroad  workers,  and  asserted  no  price  wage  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  even  a  I  peak  of  prices,  would 
give  the  producer  of  farm  products  a  wage  com¬ 
parable  to  that  normally  received  by  all  classes  of 
union  labor.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  the  re¬ 
port  asserted  that  reduced  transisirtation  costs  were 
imperative,  and  to  that  end  advised  the  repeal  of 
the  Adamson  eight-hour  law,  the  saving  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  reduction  of  freight,  rates;  and  the  re¬ 
peal  nf  the  guarantee  clause  of  llie  Each -Cummins 
law.  W.  II.  .Stackhouse  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  a  delegate  from  Illinois, 
supplemented  the  report  by  offering  an  amendment 
calling  on  railroad,  mining,  and  industrial  union 
labor  to  accept  voluntarily  a  lower  scale  of  wages  to 
correspond  with  the  depression  of  business  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

'  mb.  COMPELS  SPEAKS. — By  Ibis  time  the  fire¬ 
works  began  to  sputter.  Samuel  (dampers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  sent  up  the 
first  rocket  in  protest  against  the  amendment.  lie 
said  the  resolution  was  Inspired  by  capitalists  and 
manufacturers,  and  if  adopted  would  leave  union 
labor  to  feel  that  farmers  had  allied  themselves  with 
the  enemies  of  labor.  He  said,  with  some  heat,  that 
tlie  repeal  of  the  Adamson  law  would  not  change 
the  eight -hour  practice.  Someone  also  moved  to 
Strike  out.  the  recommendation  for  repeal  of  existing 
laws.  John  D.  Miller  of  Pennsylvania  opposed  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Gompers  viewed 
as  one  opposed  to  union  labor,  and  moved  to  return 
the  report  to  the  committee  for  revision.  Some  speak¬ 
ers  vigorously  opposed  this;  others  favored  recommit¬ 
ment,  not  because  of  the  Goinpers  protest,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  satisfied  that  railroad  manage¬ 
ment,  and  financing,  and  incompetence,  were  not  as 
much  to  blame  for  high  freight,  rates  as  union  wages, 
and  without  more  definite  information  they  were 
unwilling  to  single  out  union  labor  alone,  and  give 
the  appearance  of  taking  sides  with  capital  and 
railroad  management  in  conflict  with  labor,  lie- 
sides,  this  feature  seemed  to  belong  to  the  report  on 
transportation.  During  the  discussion  Mr.  (Jumpers 
took  llie  platform.  His  time  was  extended  twice 
to  allow  him  to  present  Ills  case  fully.  He  said  it 
vas  the  first  attempt  to  break  tin*  unity  between 
union  railroad  men  and  miners  on  one  side  and  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  other.  lie  denounced  it  as  the  "stereo¬ 
typed  opposition’’  to  labor.  He  said  the  leaders  who 
promoted  it  were  as  near  to  their  organizations  as 
a  leech  could  get  to  anybody ,  lie  said  that  organi¬ 
zation  meant,  power,  and  that  when  farmers  at¬ 
tained  it  they  would  feel  the  heavy  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  ami  capitalists,  who  were  the  greatest 
exploiters  the  world  had  ever  known.  The  efficiency 
<>1  labor,  lie  said,  hud  been  increased  under  the  eight- 
hour  rule,  and  that  lie  bad  been  told  by  farmers  at 
the  conference  that  their  profits  for  lt>21  were  the 
best  they  ever  had.  This  and  other  statements  were 
vigorously  disputed;  but  on  vote  the  Stackhouse 
amendment  was  defeated,  and  on  a  narrow  margin 
the  resolution  was  referred  buck  for  revision.  Ap¬ 
parently  Mr.  Gompers  had  won  a  victory  for  labor  in 
a  national  farm  convention,  and  the  afternoon  papers 
featured  it  in  first-page  headlines. 

ANOTHER  VIEW.  The  first ’act  of  the  afternoon 
session,  however,  was  presentation  of  the  report  of 
the  transportation  committee.  It  closed  with  this 
paragraph : 

“We  insist  that  railroad  corporations  and  railroad 
labor  should  share  in  the  deflation  iu  charges  now 
affecting  all  industries,  This  is  essential  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  normal  conditions  in  agriculture,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  We 
earnestly  appeal  to  those  in  authority  to  take  siieii  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
result.’’ 

Emboldened  by  ills  morning  experience,  Mr. 
Goinpers  was  promptly  on  his  feet,  and  moved  to 
strike  out  I  lie  punted  clause.  Then  lie  got  some  plain 
talk  from  plain  dirt  farmers.  He  was  bluntly  told 
that  members  ol'  Ids  organization  were  drawing  more 
pay  for  one  day  of  eight  hours'  work  than  members 
of  farm  organizations  there  represented  receive  for 
five  days  of  Hi  hours  each:  that  il  required  greater 
skill  and  endurance  to  operate  a  farm  than  to  brake 
cars  or  run  an  engine;  that  <100,000  farm  laborers 
are  now  out  of  work,  us  well  us  some  millions  of 


other  labor,  and  that  union  labor  would  be  better  off 
in  the  end  if  it  did  more  work  now  at  wages  other 
producers  were  obliged  to  accept,  in  this  readjust¬ 
ment  period;  that  farm  leaders  who  encouraged  bis 
policy  had  better  not  report  their  actions  to  their 
members  at  home;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  present 
conditions  continued  there  would  soon  be  no  farm 
products  for  railroads  to  carry,  and  no  railroad 
union  work  for  them  to  do.  There  was  lots  more 
of  similar  sentiments  ready  to  lie  released,  but  the 
feeling  was  evident,  and  impatient.  A  vote  was  de¬ 
manded.  Mr.  Goinpers’  amendment  was  promptly 
voted  down,  'and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  with  a  smack. 

A  STRONG  REPORT.— Then  Dean  Russell’s  re¬ 
vised  report  was  read.  It  said  all  the  previous  re¬ 
port,  said  and  some  more,  but  in  more  general  lan¬ 
guage,  and  la  eluded  all  the  influences  that,  affect, 
transportation  rates.  It  was  promptly  adopted. 

A  LACK  OF  T’NI) EltST A NI > I N G . — M r.  Goinpers 
did  not  appear  strong  in  any  phase  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  One  got  the  feeling  that  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  appear  before  audiences  of  his  own 
members  with  fixed  arguments  that  always  please 
them,  hut  failed  in  a  new  environment.  Anyway, 
lie  failed  utterly  to  understand  the  sentiments  and 
purposes  of  fanners.  Their  frankness  and  fairness 
and  comprehension  escaped  him  entirely.  Tie  raised 
points  and  ventured  on  subjects  that  for  him  were 
better  avoided.  Above  all,  be  erred  in  challenging 
the  afternoon  reports,  lie  had  all  the  effect  of  a 
morning  victory.  He  was  flushed  with  an  apparent 
success.  He  felt  the  conceit  of  victory.  A  wise 
policy  would  have  been  to  stand  on  the  morning 
record  and  let  the  new  report,  pass.  lie  challenged 
and  lost.  Silence  would  have  left  him  a  victor.  In 
the  new  challenge  lie  emphasized  bis  own  defeat. 

FORMAL  ADDRESSES. — The  program  of  the 
conference  consisted  of  a  series  of  formal  addresses 
which  took  up  Monday  and  forenoons  of  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  It  also  included  1-  general  com¬ 
mittees,  which  deliberated  afternoons  and  evenings, 
and  reports  of  them  Thursday  and  Friday,  including 
evenings  of  both  days. 

IMPRESSIVE  SPEECHES.— It.  was  a  matter  of 
pride  to  us  that  three  of  the  best  and  clean-cut 
formal  addresses  were  delivered  by  New  York  State 
boys.  Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Ithaca  has  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  and  gave  a  valuable  review 
of  agricultural  conditions  over  there,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  American  agriculture.  G.  Harold  Powell, 
a  native  New  Yorker,  now  manager  of  the  California 
Emit  Growers’  Exchange,  read  a  comprehensive 
paper  on  the  fundamentals  of  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  It.  A.  Pearson,  a  former  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  New  York  State,  now  president  of  Ames 
College,  Iowa,  discussed  a  national  policy  for  agri- 


Thc  Death  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet 

Pr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  plant  breeder  and  horticultur¬ 
ist,  died  at  Miami,  Fla,,  January  2d.  Did  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  his  “Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds."  and  many  farm  homes  have  liven  beautified 
by  the  Ruby  Queen  rose,  which  was  sent  to  subscribers 
during  his  connection  with  the  paper.  He  had  been 
connected  since  bis  association  with  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  ter¬ 
minated.  vviili  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  FnPed 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  lie  had  left  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take  up  some  special  work  at  Miami,  but 
reached  Florida  very  ill,  and  never  rallied  after  an 
operation  iu  the  hospital  there. 

I)r.  Van  Fleet,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  something 
.  ver  d()  years  ago.  Before  beginning  bis  medical  prac¬ 
tice  he  went  to  Brazil  with  an  exploring  expedition, 
which  sought  a  practical  route  for  a  railroad  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
he  underwent  great  hardship  and  much  danger,  bin 
gaiued  much  valuable  knowledge.  After  some  venrs  of 
medical  practice,  be  ami  Mrs.  Van  Fleet  joined  a  co¬ 
operative  colony  at  Riiskin,  Tcnu.,  where  lie  continued 
horticultural  experiments  <>f  considerable  scope,  Later 
changes  in  the  Riiskin  colony  caused  uncongenial  con¬ 
ditions,  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  came  North,  buying  a  very 
ai tractive  place  at  Tattle  Silver,  N.  J.,  Here  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  in  1010  lie  entered  upon  hi-,  work  iu  t lie 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  At  first  lie  was  in  charge 
of  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico,  Cal.;  later 
stationed  at  Washington,  where  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  rose  garden  at.  Arlington. 

Flower  gardens  everywhere  have  been  enriched  by 
Dr.  Van  Fleet's  work  with  hardy  climbing  roses.  Ruby 
Queen,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.  Silver  Moon, 
and  American  Pillar  arc  nil  due  to  bis  genius,  and  lire 
among  the  most  meritorious  roses  grown  in  Northern 
gardens.  As  a  hybridizer  of  Gladiolus,  he  made  especial 
use  of  rare  species,  bis  hybrids  of  (J.  priinulinus.  the 
charming  yellow  African  aperies,  being  varied  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  while  his  giant  scarlet  Pritoeps  is  unique.  He 
improved  Sweet  Williams,  Frecsias,  and  various  other 
flowers,  also  corn,  tomatoes,  propers,  and  radishes.  His 
greatest  work,  however,  is  in  the  production  of  chestnut 
hybrids  immune  to  blight,  which  have  been  described  on 
several  occasions  in  our  pages. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet's  great  work  for  horticulture  is  not 
very  well  known  to  the  general  public,  but  his  genius 
was  fully  recognized  by  scientists,  and  American  gar¬ 
dens  will  long  be  enriched  by  memorials  of  bis  work. 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  married  Miss  Sarah  Dubois  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  bul  leaves  no  children. 
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cultural  research.  All  of  these  papers  are  full  of 
valuable  Information  of  both  practical  and  academic 
value.  We  expect  to  publish  a  synopsis  of  them 
Liter  on.  Two  other  notable  addresses  were  by  Gif¬ 
ford  l’inchot  of  Pennsylvania  on  "National  Forestry 
Policy,”  the  other  by  E.  D.  Ball,  Washington,  I).  C„ 
on  “A  Food  Supply  for  Increasing  Population.” 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Madison,  WLs,,  a  noted  economist, 
had  a  scholarly  paper  oil  land  utilization,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer,  Jr.,  gave  timely  information  on  the 
work  of  the  War  Emergency  Corporation.  “Finan¬ 
cial  Policies  and  Price  Levels”  was  discussed  by 
Wesley  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Several  short  ad¬ 
dresses  Were  also  made  on  allied  interests,  includin'; 
milling,  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  independent  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Next  week  we  will  discuss  some  features  of  the 
committee  reports. 

( (EFK’TA L  REPRESENTATIVES.— The  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  Department,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  made  friends  for  the  department.  They  were 
not,  intrusive.  They  were  little  heard,  and  seldom 
seen,  hut  they  always  seemed  In  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  doing  the  right  thing.  One  felt  them 
more  than  he  saw  or  heard  them.  Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor, 
E.  S.  Powell,  L.  (’.  Corbett,  F.  L.  Rogers,  Floyd 
Teniiy.  and  others  quietly  looked  after  every  need  of 
the  visitors.  The  chairman.  Hon.  Sidney  Anderson, 
earned  the  universal  commendation  of  the  delegates 
by  his  fair,  tactful,  and  considerate  treatment  of 
everyone.  He  was  courteous  and  patient  to  the  full¬ 
est.  degree,  and  yet  kept  that  firm  grip  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  that  held  the  convention  constantly  true  to 
its  purpose. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  set  the  example 
<  f  self-effacement  and  service  to  his  subordinates. 
His  was  tiie  hand  and  the  genius  that  conserved, 
constructed,  and  directed  it  ail.  He  was.  however, 
little  in  sight  or  In  hearing.  He  was  llicro  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  close.  If  sincere,  intelligent 
work  counts,  there  should  he  progress  under  his 
leadership  in  the  United  Stutes  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


A  Lawsuit  over  Certified  Milk 

An  interesting  lawsuit  has  recently  risen  over  the 
sale  of  certified  milk.  A  mother  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  bought  a  bottle  of  Sheffield  Farms  certified 
milk  for  her  baby.  The  Child  got  sick,  and  later  it 
was  discovered  that  the  milk  had  worms  in  it.  The 
woman  was  poor,  hut  a  local  lawyer  took  it  up  and 
brought  suit  against  the  milk  dealer.  The  bottle 
had  the  Sheffield  Farms  label  for  certified  milk.  The 
mother  could  have  bought  wholesome  milk  out  of  a 
can  for  12  cents  a  quart,  or  Grade  B  milk  in  a  bottle 
for  15  cents,  or  Grade  A  milk  for  IS  cents;  but  she 
was  particular  about  her  baby,  and  paid  2K  cents 
for  a  quart  of  Sheffield  Farms  certified  milk.  Her¬ 
self  and  her  husband  and  probably  other  children  de¬ 
prived  themselves  of  things  they  would  like  that  the 
baity  might  have  the  best,  ami  llie  disappointment  of 
the  mother  can  well  be  appreciated. 

At  tlie  trial  the  dealer  admitted  the  sale  of  the 
milk  and  the  label,  but  denied  that  he  had  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  tlie  worms  in  the  milk.  He  Insisted 
that  neither  himself,  his  company  nor  the  employes 
knew  anything  about  the  milk.  They  never  saw  it 
outside  of  n  sealed  bottle,  and  didn’t  know  and  had 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  was  fresh  and  clean 
and  wholesome  or  not.  The  milk  was  produced,  he 
said,  somewhere  in  the  country  by  a  farmer.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  local  doctors  employed  an  agent  to  Inspect 
tlie  cows  and  stables  where  it  was  made.  Tlie  agent 
approved  the  plant  and  equipment,  the  doctors  “cer¬ 
tified"  the  milk.  Sheffield  Farms  furnished  the  caps 
or  labels,  bought  it  from  the  producer  and  sold  it  to 
the  consumer  at  2S  cents  a  quart. 

On  this  testimony  the  trial  judge  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  t ho  Sheffield  Farms  company 
was  not  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  it 
sold  as  "certified  milk”  at  2S  cents  a  quart.  The 
case,  however,  was  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Court, 
and  reversed.  The  ease  must  now  be  tried  over 
again  before  a  judge  and  jury.  Justice  Kelby  of  the 
higher  court,  held  that  public  policy  and  public 
health  demanded  that  dealers  he  held  responsible  for 
what  they  sell  under  their  own  label. 

Before  responsibility  for  the  milk  could  be  placed 
on  the  producers  or  the  local  health  hoard,  we  should 
need  to  know  how  long  it  remained  in  the  store,  and 
under  what  conditions.  Not  long  ago  we  found  the 
dates  scratched  off  the  labels  of  milk  bottles  in  the 
baby  milk  stations  in  the  city  which  were  under  the 
control  of  the  city  hoard  of  health.  Farmers  who 
know  from  observation  that  many  grades  of  milk  can 
he  taken  from  the  same  can  may  well  marvel  at  the 
magic  wand  that  converts  a  5-cent  quart  of  milk 
into  a  28-cent  baby  food,  with  or  without  worms. 
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February  11,  1022 


From  Day  to  Day 


The  Last  Guest 

How  think  you  it  will  be  when  ev'ning 
embers  .  ,  , 

Alone  light  up  the  trail  that  leads  us 
home ; 

When  past  are  all  our  Aprils  and  Septem¬ 
bers. 

When  feet  are  weary,  and  no  more 
may  roam 

O'er  Springtime  paths,  with  south  winds 
softly  blowing 

The  wine  of  romance  from  some  fairy 
isle. 

And  in  our  veins  a  mystic  gladness  flow¬ 
ing 

Makes  Paradise  of  earth  for  one  brief 
while ; 

Or  when  the  noontide  bright  in  all  its 
whiteness 

No  longer  lights  the  way  where  once 

our  feet 

Trod  gaily,  gladly,  in  their  fleetness, 
lightness. 

Fair  Summer  ways  of  life  that  seemed 
complete? 

I  think  'twill  all  be  well  when,  west¬ 
ward  turning 

We  walk  no  more  life’s  Spring  and 
Summer  ways, 

If  Love  be  still  our  guest,  his  bright  light 
burning 

To  cheer  the  darkness  of  December 
days. 

- ELLA  MAY  Alt X EM. 

In  Kansas  City  Star. 

*r 

All  the  shops  are  full  of  jet  orna¬ 
ments —  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
hatpins  and  earrings.  .Tet  is  more  fash¬ 
ionable  than  for  many  years.  The  hatpins 
are  often  finished  with  bead  tassels,  and 
also  the  necklaces.  Many  of  the  brace¬ 
lets  are  like  those  of  n  past  generation, 
flat  cut  sections,  held  together  by  two 
elastics,  so  that,  they  can  be  spread  to  go 
over  the  hand  and  then  close  tight  on  tho 
wrist.  The  favorite  earrings  are  flat  cir¬ 
cles,  one  within  the  other,  pendent  from 
the  clasp.  All  these  earrings  have  a 
screw  clasp  to  attach  them  to  the  ear; 
the  old,  barbarous  custom  of  piercing  the 
flesh  to  attach  the  ornament  has  now 
passed  away. 

* 

Tfiere  are  two  noticeable  tendencies  in 
Spring  fashions,  fiat-heeled  shoes  and 
longer  skirts.  The  greatest  bargains  in 
sales  of  separate  skirts  are  tbe  extra  short 
ones,  which  the  large  stores  arc  unload¬ 
ing  freely,  so  that  a  short  woman  has  a 
fine  chance  to  get  a  bargain.  The  flat- 
heeled  shoes  are  not  merely  the  heavy 
walking  styles,  but  all  sorts  of  flue  dress 
shoes.  Exaggerated  French  heels  have 
been  so  common  for  several  years  that 
women  who  like  distinctive  styles  are 
tired  of  them.  Another  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  Is  the  prominence  given  to  sports 
suits  with  knickerbockers,  either  with  or 
without  separate  skirts.  The  dress  re¬ 
formers,  who  protested  against  trailing 
skirts,  tighl  corsets  and  foolish  shoes, 
seemed  but  voices  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  yet  fashion  is  now  bringing  about 
all  tbe  improvements  they  sought. 

* 

Wfc  are  asked  again  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  starch  or  salt  beads. 
Our  formula  calls  for  one  tablespoon  of 
starch,  1*4  tablespoon  of  salt,  and  four 
tablespoous  of  water.  Boil  bard  until 
stiff.  Then  take  one  tablespoon  of  the 
mixture,  roll  out  in  a  little  salt.  Cut 
even  strips  with  a  knife  or  large  needle, 
form  into  beads  and  string.  We  have 
had  complaint  that  starch  beads  soften  in 
damp  weather,  but  tho  correspondent  who 
sent  us  the  above  recipe  makes  them  for 
sale,  and  says  she  never  has  any  com¬ 
plaint  about  them. 

Ginghams  now  displayed  vary  from 
domestics  at  IS  cents  a  yard  to  Scotch 
tissue  ginghams  at  a  dollar.  The  latter 
are  as  tine  as  silk,  and  lovely  in  color 
combinations.  The  Scotch  makers  always 
lead  in  fine  ginghams.  There  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  dress  ginghams  at  .”>0  t<>  -1ft  cents 
a  yard.  A  good  gingham  is  always  profit¬ 
able.  and  nothing  makes  up  more  prettily 
for  children’s  dresses.  In  the  new  bunga¬ 
low  aprons,  which  are  really  simple  house 
dresses,  cretonne  is  used  very  effectively, 
both  the  drapery  stuff  and  the  lighter, 
smooth  weave  introduced  as  dress  cre¬ 
tonne.  A  favorite  model  has  the  cretonne 
skirt  gathered  to  a  plain  waist  of  solid 
color,  chambray  or  sateen,  which  is 
trimmed  with  the  flowered  material, 
while  fancy  pockets  on  the  skirt  are  of 
the  plain  goods. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Use  for  Christmas  Postcards 

What  do  you  do  with  your  Christmas 
postcards,  lay  them,  away  or  burn  them? 
It  seemed  a  pity  to  destroy  them,  so  we 
had  put  away  a  good  many,  but  just  be- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alwayi  give  number  of  paltern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


972*  A  HAT 
JOZIL.  1 


B724A.  Military  hats  for  Women  misses 
ami  children. 

1081.  Applique  motif. 

Hat  No.  1  will  require  %  y<l.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide. 

2001.  Collar  and  cuff  set. 

1001.  Embroidery  design  fur  collar. 
This  pattern  will  require  %  yd.  of  ma¬ 
larial  30  or  do  in,  wide. 

0871.  Camisole,  31  or  30,  38  or  40.  42 
or  44  bust.  The  medium  size  will  require 
%  yd.  of  material  30  or  44  in.  wide. 

01141.  Boudoir  caps,  oue  size.  The  cap 
will  require  ts  yd.  of  material  27  or  30 
in.  wide, 

1002.  Design  for  center  piece,  22  in.  in 
diameter. 

1000.  Design  for  embroidering  scarf 
ends,  12  In.  wide. 

Each  pattern,  20  cents. 


0097.  Girl’s  raglan  top  coat,  8  to  14 
years. 

0050,  Tain,  in  three  styles,  4  lo  G,  8  to 
10.  12  to  14  years. 

The  medium  size  coat  will  require  SVj 
vils,  of  material  30  in.  wide.  8K  yds.  44, 
e»l  yds.  54.  Tile  tain  will  require  \<j  yd. 
any  material.  Each  20  cents. 


fore  Christmas  last  year  we  disposed  of 
them  in  a  way  that  might  interest  others. 
We  pasted  two  together,  back  to  back, 
making  a  double-faced  card,  and  left  them 
under  pressure  overnight.  They  were 
packed  in  a  box  and  sent,  with  a  personal 


A  K&l&KV&ZOQ 


Direct  to  "Vbu 


Tradt;  Mark 


letter,  to  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital 
in  tho  neighboring  city.  Tbe  note  of  ac¬ 
knowledgement  received  expressed  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  told  how  pleased  tbe  patients 
in  the  ward  were  to  have  something  to 
pass  away  the  weary  hours.  I  am  sure 
that  other  hospitals  could  make  use  of 
.such  cards,  too,  ami  pretty  views  would 
be  quite  as  acceptable  as  Christmas  greet¬ 
ings.  One  could  send  them  at  any  time, 
for  there  are  always  patients  to  whom 
such  a  little  thing  ns  a  card  is  a  bit  of 
sunshine  in  a  dark,  pain-weary  day. 

Hi  Til  W.  GORDON. 

House  Plants  from  Seed 

Perhaps  “Snow-llonnd”  or  “Oh.  the 
long  and  dreary  Winter.”  might  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  weather,  but  as 
“I  know  when  it's  snowing, 

God’s  roses  are  blowing.” 

I  enjoy  the  Spring  catalogs  and  see  the 
wonderful  plants  in  next  year’s  garden. 

I  have  just  been  taking  tbe  Coleus  out 
of  tbe  windows,  as  tin  mercury  is  nearly 
down  to  zero,  and  1  wondered  if  there 
were  not  other  farmers’  wives  who  would 
like  to  raise  house  plants  from  seed  if 
they  only  lmd  the  courage  to  try," 

liaising  all  sorts  of  plants  from  seed  is 
a  hobby  of  mine,  and  at  the  present  price 
of  seed  there  is  quite  a  saving,  and  then 
a  plant  raised  from  seed  is  so  truly  “our 
own.”  The  first  experience  was  when, 
as  a  little  girl,  a  neighbor  gave  me  seeds 
gathered  from  her  spotted  ealla.  This 
was  in  March,  and  mother  and  I  poked 
them  in  the  soil  beside  our  big  ealla,  not 
expecting  they  would  grow,  but  in  about 
a  mouth  they  began  to  appear.  They 
didn’t,  have  stmts  the  first  year,  but  the 
second  year  there  were  spotted  cal  I  as  for 
ourselves  and  the  neighbors.  Since  then 
we  both  have  experimented  many  times 
with  all  kinds  of  success. 

Many  house  plants  are  ns  easily  raised 
from  seeds  as  the  lender  annuals  we  usu¬ 
ally  start  in  tlie  house,  except  that  they 
arc  longer  in  germinating,  and  they  like 
a  warmer  temperature  and  less  difference 
in  temperature  from  mid-day  heat  to  the 
night  cold:  also  a  wee  bit  more  care  in 


Wall  Paper 


Sample  Book^ 


Contains  Shows 

Samples  of  ~  11  Samples  of 

Over  1  00  Patterns  Borders  with  Sidewalls 

Send  toilny  for  thin  liiir  free  book  eontiuninrr  nelanl 
samples  ol'  the  new  wnll  oarers  for  1922:  shows  Baniplea 
of  bnrdrTH  hb  well  as  sidewalls.  Liiif  variety  t<>  eheosa 
from— ov,  r  100  pattern-  in  all — popular  styles  and  colors. 
Many  corfout  liuKiuna  for  every  room. 

Lowest  Prices  Since  Before  (he  War 

nui  V  O  Per  Double  Roll 

UWLI  QC  (96c  for  Room  10x12x8  ft.) 

We  heve  nU.qfieif  prleen  on  all  grmlen  of  wall  paper  Same 


qaallty  that  |»»t  yc*nr  bm|«J  for  11.60  per  double  mil  now  reduced l  to 
76c  per  double  ro||  K*»mornoer  our  prlc^M  arv  Tor  douol*  roll • 
10  yde.  long  (not  M-yd  tifoyl*  coll*  by  vybten  wall  paper  U  imt.ally 
aold).  Our  Me  per  double  roll  tnemiw  really  4 r.  par  ample  foil. 

At  our  now  price*.  11*  lltlle  «•»  Wc  will  botier  an  entire  room 
10x12x8  ft.,,  •dijcw'till.  border  ar«1  reilln*  Included. 


Bo  suro  to  got  j%  cony  of  thl<  now  narnpie  book  boforo  you 
buy.  See  our  new  atyle*,  »uc  our  low  price*  —  It  will  pay  you 
to  tend  for  this  FREE  hook  today- 

Write  our  house  nearest  you.  Addretst  Dept,  s-64 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  ns  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  (’olds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  tbe  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
estcr  of  Salicylicacid. 


Bingo  I  Furnace  prices 
hit  bottom.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Greatest 
price  saving  opportun¬ 
ity  of  years.  Direct 


from  manufacturers. 
Quality  unbeatable. 
Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Writ©  Today  for 

Kalamazoo  Catalog 

Get  our  split  price 
offer — $25.00  down — 
balance  Oct.  1st.  No 
interest.  Pipe  or  pipe- 
less  styles.  Burn  any 
fuel.  Don’t  wait.  Send 
your  name  today.  Also 
get  money  raving  prices 
on  Stoves,  Ranges 
Washing  Machines, 
Fencing,  Paint,  Shoes 
and  other  home  Deeds. 
Aik  for  Catalog  No.PlO 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturer* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllll!lllllllllllll 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull. .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Pnblow . .00 

Butter  Making.  Publow . 01) 

Manual  of  Milk  Products.  Stocking.  2.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1  75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey..  .. . 3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.7*» 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  — •  f 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management. 
Drydcn  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  Oily 

mmtmimiiimimmmmmimmiimmi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv- Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  (juick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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were  ready  for  quite  a  fair  display  for 
bedding  out.  I  am  wintering  .'*0  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  about  March  1  I  shall 
break  the  plants  into  slips  and  place  them 
in  bottles  for  a  week  or  two;  then  they 
will  be  rooted,  ready  to  set  in  boxes,  and 
then  bedded  out  about  June  1.  Raising 
plants  from  seeds  is  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  hobbies  for  the  farm  woman  who 
is  inclined  to  he  lonely,  and  one  success 
always  tempts  one  to  try  again. 

MOTHER  REE. 


Helps  for  the  Home  Nurse 

An  ideal  sick-room  is  one  removed  from 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  household 
duties,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
good  ventilation,  and  sunshine.  The  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  room  should  be  simple  and 
easily  cared  for.  A  bare  room  is  much 
less  care  for  the  nurse  and  much  more 
restful  for  the  patient  than  one  filled 
with  niekliacks  and  draperies,  A  com¬ 
fortable  mattress  on  an  iron  bedstead  is 
essential.  Two  or  three  chairs,  one  of 
them  an  easy  chair  with  a  high  hack,  up¬ 
holstered  in  some  pretty  washable  ma¬ 
terial,  tire  needed,  but  never  a  rocking- 
chair.  The  rocking  may  annoy  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Resides  (he  chairs,  two  fables  will 
be  necessary,  one  near  the  patient’s  bed 
to  hold  a  clock  or  any  little  necessity  that 
she  may  wish,  and  otic  in  some  other  part 
of  the  room,  where  the  nurse  may  keep 
the  medicine  and  her  records. 

It  is  best  not  to  have  a  carpet  on  the 
floor.  Small  rugs  are  much  easier  to 
keep  clean.  The  bed  should  be  placed 
so  that  a  window  may  be  kept  open  all 
day  without  having  the  patient  in  a  draft. 
A  screen  will  be  necessary.  An  old 
clothes-horse  covered  with  a  sheet  makes 
an  excellent  substitute.  The  room  should 
be  well  heated.  A  fireplace  is  good  to 
insure  better  ventilation,  Otherwise  some 
scheme  must  be  worked  out  by  which 
windows  may  be  raised  and  lowered  with¬ 
out  causing  a  draft  to  blow  on  the  patient. 

The  1  mne  nurse  should  keep  a  careful 
record  of  lur  patient’s  temperature,  nour¬ 
ishment  and  general  condition.  Writing 
down  the  doctor's  orders  is  most  import¬ 
ant;  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  to  memory 
in  giving  medicine;  each  dose  should  be 
checked  off  as  given.  It  is  wise  to  use  a 
colored  glass  for  medicine  that  is  very 
powerful  or  poisonous;  there  can  then  be 
no  possibility  of  n  mistake.  Mark  a  large 
Cross  on  the  cover  of  a  box  containing 
powerful  medicine  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Give  pills  to  a  patient  from  a  spoon  with 
a  drink  of  water  before  and  after  she 
takes  them  if  -die  has  any  difficulty  in 
swallowing  them. 

In  making  the  bed  for  the  patient,  the 
bottom  sheet  is  first  put  on  smoothly  and 
fastened  well  at  the  ends  with  ‘‘envelope” 
corners.  Then  there  should  be  a  strip 
of  rubber  sheeting  the  width  of  the  bed 
and  about  a  yard  deep  This  is  laid  a 
little  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
and  over  it  goes  the  draw  sheet.  This 
may  be  an  ordinary  sheet  folded  length¬ 
wise  and  placed  across  the  bed,  to  make 
the  covers  firmer  still.  Tt  should  be 
tucked  carefully  under  one  side,  made 
very  smooth  and  then  tucked  in  under 
the  other  side.  Next,  the  top  sheet  and 
one  or  two  single  blankets  are  put  on. 
one  at  a  time,  and  tucked  in  carefully  at 
the  bottom.  Last  of  all.  a  thin  dimity 
spread,  or.  if  one  is  not  at  hand,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sheer  is  put  on.  One  or  two  pillows 
complete  the  necessary  bedding. 

To  change  a  bed  with  the  patient  in  it. 
remove  the  spread  and  blanket,  and  put 
them  to  air.  Fold  over  the  other  blanket 
and  sheet  so  that  there  will  be  a  double 
thickness  over  the  patient  to  take  the 
place  of  the  blanket  and  s'lread  removed. 
The  patient  is  next  moved  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  The  draw  sheet 
and.  bottom  sheet  are  loosened  and  rolled 
up  in  a  flat  roll  to  the  middle  of  the  bed 
and  left  clasp  to  her  back.  The  fresh 
bottom  sheet,  which  1ms  been  thoroughly 
warmed,  is  rolled  or  folded  to  tin*  middle 
crease,  and  the  roll  laid  in  llu*  middle  of 
the  bed.  Tuck  in  firmly.  Next  the  draw 
sheet  is  put  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
pillow  in  a  fresh  slip  put  in  place.  The 
patient  is  lifted  back  to  her  original  po¬ 
sition.  and  the  under  sheer  and  draw* 
sheet  are  removed  and  the  fresh  ones  ar¬ 
ranged  firmly.  The  dean  top  sheet  is 
put  nu  the  blanket  and  the  snread. 

The  daily  bath  is  very  helpful  and  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  patient,  and  not  nearly  as 
difficult  to  give  us  it  sounds.  First,  close 
the  window  and  let  the  room  heat  up 
wanner  than  the  normal  temperature. 
While  waiting  for  this  extra  warmth,  he 
sure  that  everything  is  at  hand  and  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  for  the  bath,  must  be 
given  quickly,  so  ns  not  to  cause  chill  or 
fatigue.  On  the  small  table  at  the  betid 
of  the  bed,  place  a  basin  of  hot  water 
and  a  pitcher  of  hotter  water  to  be  used 
as  needed,  soap,  sponge,  alcohol,  talcum 
powder,  wash  cloth,  and  towels.  When 
everything  is  ready,  undress  the  pat i Cut. 
but  keep  her  covered  with  a  warm  blan¬ 
ket.  Slip  a  bath  towel  under  one  side  of 
the  patient,  and  bathe  only  a  little  at  a 
time,  drying  quickly.  After  bathing  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  sponge  with  al¬ 
cohol  and  put  on  a  fresh  nightgown. 
Rathe  the  lower  limbs  in  the  same  way : 
then  put  a  hot-water  bottle  near  the  pa¬ 
tient.  and  make  the  bed.  Fast  of  all.  fix 
her  hair,  if  she  is  not  too  tired.  Then 
remove  rhe  bath  things,  air  the  room  and 
leave  the  patient  to  rest. 

Some  “never*"  for  the  sick-room : 

Never  whisper  in  or  near  a  sick-room. 

Never  discuss  the  patient’s  condition 
with  her,  or  with  anyone  else  in  her  hear¬ 
ing.^ 

Never  tell  the  patient  what  her  teiuper- 
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Quit  pumping 
water  by  hand 


Don’t  continue  to  pump  and  carry 
water  by  hand  when  you  can  equip 
your  home  with  a  water  system  for  a 
very  nominal  sum.  Every  hour  in  the 
day,  and  every  day  in  the  year  you 
can  use  running  water,  under  pressure. 


Winter  in  Oklahoma 

Fp  to  this  writing  (January  16).  no 
snow  has  fallen  here  in  Eastern  Okla¬ 
homa.  and  the  Winter  has  been  so  mild 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  day  that 
the  farmers  could  not  work  outside  in 
perfect  comfort.  Very  little  rain  has 
fallen  since  last  Summer,  and  the  ground 
has  been  so  dry  that  not  very  much  Win¬ 
ter  plowing  lias  been  done.  For  this 
same  reason  the  acreage  of  wheat  sown 
last  Fall  was  far  below  the  average,  and 
farmers  will  have  to  look  to  other  crops 
to  occupy  the  surplus  acreage.  Oats  will 
very  like] ••  be  used  for  seeding  many  fields 
in  order  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
farm  products,  our  farmers  use  very  little 
hired  help  on  the  farms,  but  just  plant 
ns  many  acres  to  row  crops  as  the  farmer 
and  his  family  can  handle,  and  seed  the 
rest  to  small  grains. 

The  extreme  warm  Winter  has  given 
foundation  to  grave  fears  that  the  fruit 
crop  will  be  a  failure  again  this  season. 
Our  farm  women  are  noted  dinners,  and 
usually  put  up  hundreds  of  cans  of  ber¬ 
ries,  peaches,  apples  and  grapes;  hut 
practically  all  fruits  have  failed  for  the 
last  two  years,  so  that  the  supply  on 
hand  is  almost  exhausted,  and  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of  a  good  fruit  cron,  in 
order  that  the  hundreds  of  empty  cans 
may  bo  filled. 

Not  much  fruit,  or  edibles  of  any  sort, 
except  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  are  bought 
by  our  farm  people.  We  largely  depend 
on  the  products  of  the  farm  for  a  supply. 
Most  farm  women  grow  a  supplv  of  beans, 
peas,  onions,  cabbage,  for  making  kraut 
and  to  store,  turnips,  potatoes,  both 
kinds,  and  then  most  farmers  produce 
their  own  meat  and  lard  supply,  so  that 
not  so  much  store  products  are  needed.  It 
is  so  easy  to  make  the  farm  practic 
self-supporting  that  it  seems  strange  t’  a 
so  many  farm  families  depend  on  buying 
these  things  from  the  stores. 

After  the  usual  holiday  vacations.  our 
schools  are  all  in  session  again.  It  is 
always  a  thrilling  sight  lo  me  to  see  our 
young  peonle  making  their  way  to  school. 
1'  ive  members  of  our  family  attend  our 


1  Ulster  Serutce  \ 

equipment,  in  addition  to  providing  the 
water  used  in  your  home  will  enable 
you  to  pipe  water  into  your  barn  for 
watering  stock,  or  on  the  lawn  for 
sprinkling  and  tire  protection.  Hoosier 
equipment  maybe  installedinany  home. 
No  need  to  remodel  or  rebuild.  Uses  any 
power.  Electric,  installations  are  auto¬ 
matic  and  need  no  personal  supervision. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  many  complete  outfits 
suitable  for  your  home.  Complete 
plans  furnished  free. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 


A  Hoosier  installation  using  electric 
motor  for  power,  and  suitable  for  wells 
up  to  300  feet  in  depth.  Automatically 
controlled  and  self  oiling.  Other  in¬ 
stallations  for  deep  or  shallow  wells, 
and  for  any  power. 


4  lbs.  of  Best  *1  An 
SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  (Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 

postage  for  longer  distances. 

•. :  •  ■ ••;••••• — • ' 

MO\KV  BACK  If  NOT  SATISFIED 


JANES  VAN  DYK  CO 


WELL 

WATER 


illHMIlll  WOMANS  FRIEND  llllllllllli 

I  power  WASHER  I 


Running  Water 
In  Your  Buildings 

Quickly  and  easily  you  can  clean 
your  barn  and  stalls,  your  hog 
pens.yourpouitryhouses  andyards 
—when  you  have  a  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System. 

The  turn  of  a  fauert — and  vour  stock  gets 
fresh,  pure  watertodrmk — “dircccfrom  the 
well” — no  water  is  stored  in  tanks  by  this 
system. 

In  vour  house — the  many  advantages  of 
running  water  there  are  well  known. 

A  simple  machine. casv  nndcheap  to  oper. 
ate,  does  the  work — and  will  run  your 
Lighting  plant  if  you  want  to  add  one  later. 
Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  noho  tan  tell  you  nchat  it  •will 
cost  to  put  a  neater  system  on  your 
farm.  Write  us  for  his  name. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
663  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  YVis. 


—  / Mr.*  Farmer'  Here  Is  a  Real  — 

~  Power  Washer  built  especially  “ 

—  ^Br  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 

—  Br  gasoline  engine  or  electric  “ 

—  power.  Write  for  Kree  Catalog  showing  other  — 

—  styles,  also  speetal  introductory  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  OS  BLUFFTOH/o.  E 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiifinir? 


wash  tub  into  a  Washing  Machine 


fV4  — f».*  yjrrjtted  cn  H  *j*y*  W*al  THIS 
(»*.*  m  V.  S.  A  FsertWv*  BECOMES 
T-n  »»fl  ->wv.t  Sml  THIS 


r  **»*. 
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St'/ACCUF— 

Serhi  Automatic 


BURUHUAME  MF6*  C0^22l  Sunset  At*. ,  Sfricuse,  N.Y. 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 


Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hlei.ory  wood.  Delirious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  smoko  hou-e  needed.  Just  paint  <ni, 
ff I  ntllrug  Stores  Express  prepaid  for  4*1. to. 
E.  KKAISEH  Jt  BKO.  .Milton,  i*u. 


Rarrolo  OK  SLIGHTLY  IIAMAUKIS  CHOCK  Kit  V 

Oa.iCla  llol.i  llilnnw&r*,  t.nkl.  t-.r.,  i  lu  mlullu.  -  a  r,.  rlc. 

skipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumor.  Write  us 

for  purticalars.  E.  SWASET  &  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


FREE  OFFER-WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED 


Soil  chlppod  soap  direct  from  factory.  You  sol)  - 
Wo  deliver  and  coll-et.  Only  part  time  required. 
One  pound  samp1*  ‘45  cents  nml  one  pound  while 

naptha  hat  soap  FREE.  KOE  CO.,  llonier,  N .  Y. 


Chocolate  Nut  Cake 

First  part :  One  cup  hrown  sugar,  two- 
thirds  cup  sweet  milk,  two  squares  choco¬ 
late. 

Second  part ;  One-half  cup  butter,  one- 
linlf  cup  granulated  sugar,  two  cups  flour, 
two-thirds  cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one-quarter  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
a  little  salt,  three-quarters  cup  English 
walnuts  broken  in  pieces.  (Vnk  brown 
sugar,  sweet  milk  and  chocolate  in  a 
saueennn  until  slightly  thickened  and 
smooth,  then  allow  to  cool.  Cream  buffer 
and  *ugar.  add  chocolate  mixture.  Sift 
together  flour,  salt  and  cinnamon,  dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  sour  milk,  and  add  these  to 
cake  mixture  alternately  with  the  flour 
reserving  one-half  cun  (lour  with  which 
to  dredge  the  nuts.  Add  nuts,  and  eggs 
beaten  light.  Rake  in  loaf  or  lavers  and 
frost  with  white  icing.  o.  a.  t. 


whiting -adams 

BRUSHES 


For  Household  and  Family  re¬ 
quirements.  Best  quality,  long 
wearing,  perfect  working.  Ex¬ 
tensive  assortment, — every 
brush  needed  for  home  life. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WH1TING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO¬ 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  m  Years  and  the 
Largest  lu  the  World  U 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  tA  Practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  building  information  from  concrete  to  H 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  f 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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“He  ought  to  use  SAVE-THE-HORSE  too 

Then  he  can  cure 
while  plowing . 

AHORSE  goes  lame — that  means  no  plowing  today.  Tomorrow  a  six!-day  rain  may  set  in. 

That  means  "No  plowing  this  week!"  A  smaller  yield;  a  late  crop;  money  lost  and  lime 
wasted,  by  one  lame  horse.  Don’t  take  the  chance. 

A  bottle  of  SAVE-THE-HORSE,  the  humane  treatment  for  sore,  lame  and  blemished  horses,  is 
the  surest  safeguard  against  these  losses.  It  saves  much  because  horse  may  work  while  being  cured. 
SAVE-THE-HORSE  cures — that’s  why  we  sell  it  with  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  SPAVIN — of  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease  or  return  money. 
Cures  the  so-called  "incurables'*  without  blistering  or  lost  work. 


TT)  Our  FREE  96-pafie  ROOK  maWi  it  pouibli:  for  you  to  locate,  understand,  and  treat  alHamenws, 

DU  and  our  expert  veterinary '»  advic*  u>  yours,  tree  for  the  asking,  if  you  are  not  sure.  Don’t  run  the 

«-«  w-%  filrb  of  having  horse  laid  up  when  you  most  need  him.  Use  it  once  and  you'll  always  depend 

fr*  Jy  r  r.  upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  Remember  the  GUARANTEE  and  let  ua  take  the  risk  for  you. 

Write  today  for  sample  of  this  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee,  BOOK  and  advice  — oil  FREE. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid, 


upw^rH t/frriefUca/ri,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  faction  justifies  inves¬ 
tigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim- 
mi ng  Bopurutor  only  $24,95.  fcv:imd  warm  or  cold 
milk  closclj/.  Make*  thick  or  thin  cream.  #  Different 
(com  picture,  which,  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  yon.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices’  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  ofter  includes  our— - 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  tarpo  or  stnnll,  <to  not  fill  to  pot.  onr  pro.il  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  ratiilop,  sent 
free  on  request,  if.  ti  mi'.t.  complete,  elaborate  and  niterosClng  book  on  cream  separators.  Woatorn 

orders  filled  Iron*  Western  points.  Write  todny  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  eavlng 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Bos  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


DRY  MILK  for  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens  Hig 

cow’s  skimmed  milk.  Barrels  of  250  pounds.  W.  A.  RANDEL,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Belgium 

Imported 


$7.50  Down 

After  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


Reduced  22% 


/he  Cloud  Overf 
the  Dairy  Farm/ ’ 

What  la  more  annoying — to  tho  milker 
and  to  the  cow— than  trying  to  get  a 
full  milking  Iron)  Udder  or  tenia  that 
are  tender  and  eeusltivo  or  hard  and 
congested. 

Prompt  application  of  Bag  Ttalm.  the 
great  healing  ointment  to  any  cm.  scratch, 
chap  or  ltiflnniniaUoa  uulckly  heals  and 
keepa  tho  tissues  sort  and  pliable,  so  that 
milking  time  is  a  pleasure  to  the  milker 
and  cumtort  for  the  cow. 

Tse  Bag  Balm  for  Caked  Bag  and  all 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  udder  tissue. 

It  penetrates  quickly  and  restores  healthy 
circulation.  Valuable  la  treating  Cow  Pox 
and  Bunch t4. 


Big  10-ounr.e  pack¬ 
age.  GOc,  at  feed 
dealers,  general 
stores  and  druooists. 
Write  lor  free  book- 
leV'Dalrj  Wrlnklee." 

Dairy  Association 
Co. ,  Inc . 

lyndonvllle,  Vt. 

BAG 

Gxssm 


Melotte,  manufacturer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  tho 
world  has  ever  known,  an¬ 
nounces  a  sweepingreduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  is  s clf-lal- 
ancitty.  Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate  Can’t  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Buns  eo 
easily,  howl  spins  M  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  you  apply  brake.  No  other 
separator  ntic/lt.  a  brako  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata¬ 
log  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Juice  Melotte, 
its  inventor. 


80  days'  free  trial- then,  if  satisfied,  only  >7.60  snd  a 
few  easy  payments-  AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOl/KS.  Don't  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  auy  separa¬ 
tor  guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 

The  MelottcSeparator,H.  B.Babion.l).  S.Mgr. 

Dept.  3072  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


rtibiSiis5” 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man's  popular  sketches  —  philos- 

' '  ' 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

fe*  .V, ,  ' 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

- - - - 

Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grading  Roughage 

I  have  bought!  a  roughage  mill,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  grind  the  roughage  and  whole 
grain  together,  and  would  like  to  know 
Sow  much  of  each  to  take.  I  have  corn 
fodder,  Alfalfa,  ear  corn,  oats,  and  can 
get  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal,  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  1  have  silage,  I  want,  this  feed 
for  milk  cows  and  young  cattle, 

I’ennsylvania.  A.  G.  W. 

Very  little  would  be  gained  by  grinding 
your  roughage  and  your  grain  concen¬ 
trates  together.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mill  that,  would  perform  this  operation 
efficiently  and  economically.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  shred  or  cut  your  rough- 
age  materials,  if  this  is  to  be  desired, 
and  then  run  the  grain  through  the  mill 
separately  or  mixed  together.  If  you 
attempted  to  set  the  burrs  close  enough 
so  that  the  grain  would  be  ground  line 
enough  you  would  find  that  the  expense 
of  grinding  roughage  would  be  too  great 
to  justify  the  practice. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  grind¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  hay  for  use  in  feeding  dairy 
cows.  It  is  both  palatable  and  highly 
digestible,  and  the  cows  will  eat  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  the  hay  to  supply  all 
of  their  requirements  for  protein  and 
mineral  matter  that  can  be  economically 
supplied  from  this  source. 

A  Milk-test  Problem 

I  came  from  Belgium  about  a  year  ago, 
and  bought  a  660-aerc  farm,  with  60  head 
of  stock.  You  know  that  when  a  ‘‘green¬ 
horn"  buys  a  farm,  everybody  comes  to 
him  and  gives  him  advice.  The  first, 
week  I  was  here  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  middle-aged  farmer,  known  to 
have  a  heart  as  big  as  his  body.  This 
man  told  me  that  there  were  tricks  in  all 
trades,  and  especially  in  dairying.  For 
instance,  he  said:  “Do  you  know  that 
milk  loses  in  butterfafc  test  by  being 
hauled  a  long  distance V  He  said  h<“  had 
this  sml  experience.  These  words  sounded 
so  foolish  and  crazy  to  me  that  l  always 
looked  at  him  with  pity,  as  if  he  was 
ripe  for  the  asylum,  and  I  think  that  I 
•looked  the  same  to  him. 

I  had  been  selling  my  milk  to  a  con¬ 
cern  six  miles  away,  but  in  November  I 
decided  to  listen  to  I  hat  fool’s  advice,  and 
I  went  with  my  milk  to  a  company  2Vj 
miles  away.  The  four  or  five  first  days  of 
November,  the  first-named  company  tested 
my  milk  8.S,  and  paid  me  $2.22  for  this 
milk.  Tbc  next  day  and  the  following 
days  of  November  the  other  concern  tested 
my  milk,  4.4  and  4.8,  and  paid  $8,f)M 
fol*  same;  same  cows,  same  feed,  same 
care,  same  amount  of  milk,  same  milking 
machine,  same  owner  and  same  shipper; 

only  one  key  to  mtlkhouse. 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  my  neighbor 
is  n  fool  or  a  genius?  For  the  last  few  days 
when  he  passes  my  house  I  tip^  my  hat 
to  him.  His  ad  vice  raised  my  November 
milk  check  of  about  $150.  May  I  ask 
v  m  to  solve  this  test  problem?  For  my 
cart  1  guess  I  would  he  in  jail  if  T  should 
dare  say  or  write  what  I  think  about  it. 

Now  York.  in*,  a.  k. 

You  have  presented  an  interesting 
story.  While  it  is  true  that  milk  will 
churn  more  or  less  in  the  can  if  hauled 
long  distances  over  rough  roads,  variation 
in  the  butterfnt  reading  would  not  begin 
to  he  as  great  as  you  have  indicated  in 
this  instance.  If  the  factory  representa¬ 
tive  were  careful  in  sampling  the  milk, 
there  should  not.  be  so  great  variation  in 
the  test.  Either  the  first-named  concern 
was  cheating  you  or  the  second  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  generous,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
they  could  obtain  your  patronage  for  a 
given,  length  of  time,  and  might  well  af¬ 
ford  to  make  some  special  inducements  in 
the  way  of  adding  to  your  butterfnt  test, 
temporarily  at  least  The  facts  resolve 
themselves  into  a  mere  matter  of  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  buyers  themselves,  Perhaps 
your  neighbor  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  habits  or  the  representatives  of  the 
men  in  question  than  you  are.  Perhaps 
he  knows  from  experience  that,  one  is 
straight  and  the  other  is  crooked.  If  your 
contention  is  correct,  some  milk  would 
have  mighty  little  butterfnt  present  by 
the  time  it.  reached  its  destination,  for 
instances  are  not  uncommon  where  milk 
is  transported  at  least  500  miles  and  then 
distributed  as  market  milk.  I  should  say 
that,  your  neighbor  is  neither  a  genius  nor 
a  fool,  but  rather  that  he  is  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  anxious  that  you  should  profit 
from  his  misfortunes.  Tn  order  to  he  on 
the  safe  side  and  to  satisfy  yourself,  might 
I  suggest  that  you  send  a  composite  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  milk  tn  each  of  the  dealers  and 
that  a  third  gam  pie  he  sent  to  the  dairy 


department  at  the  experiment  station  for 
testing  purposes?  In  this  way  you  will 
be  able  to  compare  results  and  to  check 
tip  on  the  different  tests. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  note  the 
particular  type  of  breed  of  cows  that  you 
are  milking.  If  they  are  straight  llol- 
stcins,  then  a  test  of  8.4  or  8.8  would  he 
an  appropriate  one.  If  the  herd  consists 
of  Ilolslein  cows  with  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
sey  grades,  then  a  butterfnt  reading  4.4 
per  cent  would  be  normal.  There  are 
very  few  herds  of  straight  Holstein  cows 
that  reach  the  latter  figure  in  butterfat. 

Some  one  lias  remarked  that  experience, 
after  all,  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
dearest  school,  and  that  honesty  is  not  the 
best  policy,  but  the  only  policy  to  follow. 

I  should  look  into  the  reputations  of  the 
two  dealers  iu  question,  and  naturally 
you  would'  be  justified  in  patronizing  the 
one  that  pays  you  the  highest  price  for 
your  product. 

Grinding  Ears  of  Corn 

Will  you  give  on  opinion  of  nutriment, 
if  the  full  ear  of  corn  is  ground?  1  have 
two  men  on  my  farm,  of  opposite  opinions. 
One  says  it.  takes  the  place  of  ground 
feeds,  such  as  middlings,  meal,  bran,  and. 
while  possibly  not  as  nutritious  as  some 
fine  feeds,  will  lake  .their  place  and  save 
me  a  great  deal  of  money  iu  feeding  chick¬ 
ens,  pigs.  cows,  and  horses.  The  other 
man  claims  absolutely  no  nutriment,  and 
the  cobs  are  lit  only  for  the  fire. 

New  York.  c.  \v.  p. 

80  far  as  actual  digestible  nutrients 
are  concerned,  corncobs  do  not  make  any 
contribution  to  a  ration.  In  many  eases 
it  is  difficult  to  shell  the  coni  and  then 
grind  the  shelled  corn.  For  this  reason 
feeders  frequently  resort  to  the  us'1  of 
corn  and  coh  meal.  It  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  rather  than  a  belief  that  there 
is  virtue  In  the  feeding  value  of  corn- 

t 

cobs. 

When  corn  and  cob  meal  is  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  it  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
bill  it  has  no  place  in  a  ration  intended 
for  horses,  swine,  or  chickens.  Pigs  can¬ 
not  handle  high-fibor  materials  of  this 
character.  You  only  invite  colic  when 
you  feed  corncobs  to  horses,  and  you  can¬ 
not  even  foot  a  chicken  by  grinding  the  cob 
with  the  corn.  Even  when  dairy  cows  are 
fed,  if  the  cobs  are  replaced  with  straight 
bran,  or  some  product  of  this  character, 
much  better  results  will  be  obtained.  Me¬ 
chanically  they  might  provide  bulk.  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  bran  or  ground  oats 
would  provide  the  quality  hulk  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  s  >me  nourishment. 
If  I  were  to  decide  the  controversy,  t 
certainly  would  not  vote  for  corncobs. 
If  you  will  observe  tho  feeding  habits  m 
horses,  chickens,  and  pigs,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  to  be  very  hungry  before 
they  will  eat  corncobs  of  their  own  vo¬ 
lition.  On  the  other  hand,  cows,  if  given 
whole  corn,  will  consume  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  cobs. 

Feeding  Steers 

I  have  six  feeding  steers,  and  am  going 
to  get  them  on  full  feed  in  about  four 
weeks.  I  intend  to  feed  corn  and  cob  meal, 
wheat  bran,  and  oilrncnl.  What  propor¬ 
tion  should  I  use.  and  what  amount  should 
I  feed  at  a  feeding,  twice  a  day,  when 
on  full  feed?  Steers  weight  000  lbs.  each. 
I  have  mixed  bay  and  corn  fodder. 

Pennsylvania.  .  a.  it,  Z. 

For  OOO-lb.  steers  on  full  feed,  I  should 
allow  1  Vo  lb.  cottonseed  meal  per  steer 
per  day.  and  from  14  to  IS  lbs.  of  com. 
If  desired,  the  oilmen!  can  be  fed  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  cottonseed  meal.  Approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  would  suffice. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  includ¬ 
ing  wheat  bran  iu  a  ration  intended  for 
fattening  steers.  Tt  is  relatively  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  it  does  not  contribute  digestible 
nutrients  economically  in  instances  of  this 
sort.  It  is  very  well  suited  for  use  itt 
feeding  young  stock  or  milk  cows;  but  it 
is  too  expensive  to  use  in  rations  intended 
for  fattening  steers.  It  will  require  about 
four  weeks  to  bring  your  steers  to  full 
feed.  Then  it  is  well  to  allow  them  all 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  but 
make  sure  that  they  clean  up  their  troughs 
each  day.  Allow  them  till  of  the  rough 
age  that  they  will  consume,  although  you 
will  find  that  where  steers  are  on  full 
feed  they  will  eat  very  little  hay  or  corn 
fodder. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  Iti — Western  New  York  Breed¬ 
ers’  sale,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  F.  II.  Judd, 
secretary. 

May  '.*-10 — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
sale,  Earlville,  N.  V. ;  New  York  Iiol- 
stein-Friesian  Association.  E.  It.  Zim¬ 
mer,  secretary. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Notes 

Dr.  K.  .T.  Seulke  reports  that  .T.  II. 
Lord  of  Belfast.  Maine,  has  sold  the 
purebred  Aberdeen- Anvils  hull  Blackbird 
Magnet  to  F.  II,  Quimby  of  Brooks. 
Maine,  and  tin1  bull  Morton  Odebnlt  to 
Mr.  Fair  Holmes  of  Belfast.  Maine. 
These  are  both  exceptionally  good  bulls 
and  go  into  the  hands  of  beginners  who 
have  just  gone  out  of  the  dairy  business. 

Charles  It.  Shank  of  Auburn.  N.  Y., 
has  sold  tin  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus 
bull  Lord  Bashful  to  Mr.  ('.  It.  Hopkins, 
owner  of  Lakoview  Stuck  Farms,  in  ion 
Springs.  X.  Y  ,  and  has  purchased  a 
young  heifer  pf  extra  good  quality  from 
his  brother,  Karl  It.  Shank,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


A  Practical  Henhouse 

Will  you  advise  me  what  would  be  the 
best,  economical,  and  general-purpose  plan 
for  a  small  henhouse  for  a  flock  of  2."  to 
30  hens?  I’lease  state  dimensions,  kind 
of  lumber  necessary,  materials  for  foui. 


day,  had  the  first  morning  sun  through 
the  open  front  and  the  south  sun  through 
the  window.  The  roosts  and  dropping 
boards  extended  the  length  of  the  west 
side;  the  outside  door  was  on  the  north 
end.  and  a  bank  of  nine  nests,  three  in  a 
row,  was  at  the  left  of  the  door.  This 
was  made  separate  from  the  house ;  did 
not  touch  it.  so  if  the  nests  got  lousy,  the 
house  did  not.  r 

In  the  scratching  shed  part,  on  the  west 
side.  I  built  n  row  of  pens  to  .shut  up  an 
extra  male  bird,  or  setting  hens,  and 
found  them  very  convenient.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  coop,  the  hens 
did  well  in  it.  and  it  was  in  use  without, 
any  repairs,  except  the  roofing  paper,  for 
2i *  years.  I  inay  be  asked  why  ''chest¬ 
nut"  boards  for  that  foundation?  The 
answer  is  that  chestnut  lasts  in  the 
ground  much  longer  than  other  timber; 
pine  would  rot  out  in  a  year.  I  don’t 
know  lmw  hemlock  lasts  in  the  ground. 
Imr  doubt  if  it  is  much  better  than  pine. 
If  R.  II.  M.  prefers  a  house  without  the 
scratching  shed.  1  will  describe  and  give 
material  required,  if  lie  will  write  me, 
care  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


An  Ohio  Jersey  Cow 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  my 
Jersey  cow  “Wanda  Buttercup.’’  As  a 
five-year-old  she  had  an  official  record  of 
005  lbs.  butter,  SO  per  cent  fat;  as  a 


Jersey  Cow  Wanda  Buttercup 


da t ion,  etc.,  ov  a  complete  description  of 
how  the  henhouse  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  be  well  ventilated  and  warm 
enough  for  a  small  flock.  Also  describe  a 
good,  handy  dropping  board,  easy  to  clean, 
etc.,  and  also  the  best  position  of  nests, 
hoppers,  etc.  I  have  some  good  timbers, 
some  good  2x4's.  and  considerable  good, 
wide  hemlock  boards;  some  of  these 
boards  are  us  wide  as  IS  in.,  without  a 
knot  in  sight.  K.  u .  M. 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  poultry- 
houses  1  ever  made  for  a  small  flock  was 
made  in  this  manner; 

I  took  a  hoe  and  dug  a  trench  about 
6  in.  deep  20  II.  long;  parallel  with  that 
trench  and  10  ft.  from  it.  I  dug  another 
trench,  cross  trenches  at  each  end  and 
one  iu  the  middle,  connecting  with  the 
long  ones.  Then  1  put  chestnut  boards  a 
foot  wide  in  the  trenches,  with  corner 
posts  driven  into  the  ground  to  nail  them 
to,  also  posts  in  the  middle  to  keep  t he 
boards  in  line.  It  looked  like  two  10-ft. 
square  boxes,  without  top  or  bottom,  set 
in  the  ground.  I  had  five  pieces  of  2x4- 
iu.  scantling.  20  ft.  long,  sawed  for  the 
job.  I  laid  two  of  those  scantlings  on 
the  “boxes”  in  the  ground,  placing  them 
3  ft.  10  in.  apart,  so  that  4-ft.  long  boards 
would  project  2  in.  beyond  the  lower 
one;  then  nailing  on  a  board  at  each  end. 
to  hold  the  scantling  in  place,  1  proceeded 
to  nail  on  the  boards,  and  while  it  was 
down  there  handy.  I  nailed  2-in,  wide 
cleats  over  the  cracks  between  the  boards. 
There  was  the  back  of  the  coop  all  made. 
When  I  tipped  it  up  perpendicularly,  tin* 
bottom  scantling  rested  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  hoards  that,  were  in  the  ground,  the 
boards  of  the  back  extending  2  in.  below. 

Now  it  should  be  filled  in  with  sifted 
loam  or  fine  gravel  until  it  is  4  or  5  in. 
higher  than  the  ground  outside.  Then 
build  the  front  side  the  same  way,  leaving 
openings  for  windows  in  the  half  designed 
for  roosting  and  laying  room  ;  the  scratch¬ 
ing  shed  half  oD  the  front  does  not  want 
any  boardiug,  except  one  board  nt  the  end. 
When  that  is  set  up,  both  sides  are  iu 
place. 

Then  put  on  the  ends,  and  it  is  all  done 
but  the  root'.  The  fifth  2x2  in.  20-ft. 
scantling  was  for  the  ridge  pole.  This 
was  0  ft.  t’>  in.  above  the  ground,  equal 
slant  of  roof  both  sides.  The  roosting 
and  laying  part  was  on  the  north  end, 
the  scratching  shed  half  in  the  south  end, 
with  a  big  window  in  the  south  end.  The 
coop  faced  to  the  east.  The  scratching 
shed,  where  the  hens  spent  most  of  the 


seven-year-old,  for  a  year.  11,043  lbs. 
milk,  <133  lbs.  fat,  791.3  lbs.  butter,  SO 
per  cent  fat.  She  was  milked  twice  per 
day.  and  not  forced  for  a  record.  She 
came  fresh  December  7.  and  for  three 
months  had  only  Timothy  hay  and  for 
succulent  feed  beet  pulp  (no  silage), 
which  gave  a  bad  start.  I  have  a  small 
place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
have  usually  kept  one  or  two  Jersey  cows. 
My  son.  I).  (’.  Phillips,  who  lias  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  dairy  departments 
nf  this  State  and  Wisconsin,  said  to  me: 
“Father,  l  want  you  to  have  a  real  cow.” 
One  cold  morning  in  April  he  appear'd 
with  this  cow.  I  asked  him  where  lie 
found  that  sheep.  lie  made  us  a  present 
of  this  cow.  When  T  objected  to  so  vari¬ 
able  a  gift  all  he  said  was:  “Father,  I’ll 
bet  It  cost  you  more  than  $2,000  to  raise 
me.”  c.  f.  x’hilups. 

Ohio. 


Guessing  Pigs’  Weights 

At  the  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week 
there  was  one  exhibit  of  four  Duroc  pigs. 
’I  wo  were  early  Fall  gilts,  one  a  yearling 
g  it  and  one  a  two-year-old  sow.  The 
public  was  invited  to  guess  at  the  weight 
of  these  animals,  and  a  record  was  kept 
of  their  guesses.  The  estimates  ran  all 
the  way  from  100  lhs.  on  the  gilts  to 
1.400  lbs.  on  the  old  sow.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  exhibition  the  pigs  were 
weighed.  The  two  gilts  weighed  140  and 
425  lbs.,  respectively:  the  yearling  gilt 
43  lbs.,  and  the  sow  532  lbs  The  best 
guesser  was  a  woman,  Mrs.  Charles  Lee 
of  Hightstown.  who  came  within  20  lbs. 
of  the  total  weight  on  the  four  hogs. 
Who  says  that  women  are  not  good  at 
figures? 


Ayrshire  Show 

The  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England.  Inc.,  will  hold  an 
Ayrshire  show  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  April.  1923.  It  is  hoped  to  make  this 
Spring  Show  an  annual  eveut,  beginning 
iu  the  Spring  of  1923. 


Park  Orator:  “My  friends,  if  we 
were  each  of  us  to  turn  and  look  our¬ 
selves  squarely  in  the  face,  what  should 
we  each  find  we  needed  most?”  A  Voice 
from  tiie  Crowd:  “An  India  rubber  neck, 
mister  !” — Edinburgh  Scotsman, 


GUERNSEYS 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding,  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


STANNOX  FARM 
MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Uolliston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  “ 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  uto  n /Termer  foT  sale  loro  registered  bulls  ready 
fnr mviee  from  A.  It.  ■tor.,  on  tinth  il.les  for  %  1  60 
EACH.  Alan  lien  vmlngcT  tiUl  la  trull)  >1X  to  nine 
months  old  lor  SI  OO  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  T-htril.  RmiI  nppnrtnmtv  for  fnrmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fnrmers  and  Breeders  «?{  Guernseys  an  op- 
uorCitolfjr  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
Lull*  ir<ini  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  llenl  \t  rea¬ 
sonable  price*.  Rlnjr  uf  the  if  ay  — Dolly  Dimple— 
Ooltieu  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 
dam*  or  •iaiiiM  that  will  l»e  tested.  Write  for  sales*  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W1W„  DAIgr  farms,  22  S.  32rt  St.,  Phils.,  Pt. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  sc.rvlc.ealils  age.  \.  R  breed¬ 
ing.  Pi  Iocs  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Special  Offer  of  a  Young  Guernsey  Bull 

We  Offer  a  y*diiur  fJucmac.Y  Bull,  three  montlm  old-  Sired 
bv  IMP.  (iuiicrai  How ;  l)  tit.  IMP.  Godettu*  Pride. 
Herd  under  State  unit  Federal  Supervision,  (iAVl.S’li 

ElMohn  «OI»  KAIOI  %  M’livenUlllc,  lkn 


For  Sale  Very  Cheap  guernsey  bull 

six  yours  aid ;  beautiful  top  ine*  and  tight  in  every 
way.  Ibim  lets  A.  X.  iceonl  of  f>80  pounds  of  fat  in 
Class  l''.  Made  miller  ordinary  faint  ennilitinns. 
Write  q  Jen  if  interested  id  W.  P.  CRAIG,  U16 
Bessemer  Itldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


r  it 


«IIUIIl,|  Mill  1(111113 


SALE  MUtnlivETv)  r.rW  a  lew  vet  > 
choice  Bnll|  Calves,  ranging  in  ages  from  three 
months  to  a  lervieeablo  ago.  Masher  Sequel  ami  May 
Rose  I, reeding.  Excellent  Individuals,  and  front 
I)ai;_  doing  tun  to  34)0  lhs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care,  These  tire  priced  to  sell.  Address: 

K  A  I’OW  », It. *»,  Money  lllll  Eiirmm  Glen, hew,  Pu. 


For  Sale-  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS 

Two  cows,  two  bred  heifers,  four  heifer  calves,  on,,  (no¬ 
vice  bull,  three  bull  calves,  I't  It-eA  iv-nsojiahh,.  rile  best 
of  A.  It.  hacking.  No  tuberculosis.  See  thorn  Km* i iters’ 
week.  Free  transportation  by  auto  to  farm.  I’bone  or 
writ  -  INLET  VALLEY  FARMS.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Young  Holstein  Bulls  out  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys 

We  have  six  beautiful  young  bulla.  Sired  by  King  of  the 
Ormsbvs,  going  on  three  months  old.  Brices  reasonable. 
Herd  under  State  anil  Federal  Supervision-  I.AVIN'S 
I'.IMIEU  UUII  IA  K.UN,  Sell  w  *■  »U  v  t  He,  Pn 


FOR  SALE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

:i- year-olds,  tuberculin  tasted,  tin  day  guarantee,  fi  eah  or 
soon  tine.  Qt-tnshy  bree*img  Farm  fur  sale,  ideal 

Hummer  homo,  . . .  breeding.  ciiah.  A. 

IIUVVLLL.  Howell*.  Orange  Co.,  >,  Y.  TU  miles 
west.  X  Y.  e.  Krle  K.  It. 


Registered  ( Spot  Farm )  Holsteins  m?„', "id  ‘Vo 

COWS  and  lo  bull*  JOHN  V.  liF.AU AN.  TmIIj,  N.  Y. 


Holstf»in-Kri«*<itnn  !l«*if«*r  oiKtlfullCalrci.  Purchrccl  register¬ 
ed  arul  hivrfi grade.  Spin  mild  intlivldumfi nud  breedins? 
He*?.  Duroc;  I'ttf*.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGr*«.  Cor  I  land  Co  ,  H  f 


SHEEP  | 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Imp.  Ram. 
Also  Rum  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  New  York 


Reg.  8ltri>|iJlilre  F,we«.  Bred  All  Ages.  Bargain*. 
Lain  tin  also.  I.FIIOY  <  HO  It  Kit,  I,udlair.  Hie,  Stw  Vork 


For  Sale-Delaine  Ram  Lambs  i*2  *unllil^mtefeS 

andtiaurferred  free.  H  C.  JOHNSTON.  Route  Ho.  7.  W.rren,  Ohio 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Khapherd  dug*  ;  Brood  Matrons,  Cup- 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helper*.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hog*.  lOc  for  i ■i*triicti ve  list.  Nishnti  Collie 
Kennels,  W  R.  WATSON,  Mqr  ,  Box  1745.  Macon  Mo 


AIREDALES  on  approval,  cohasset  kennels,  Onuiehon  Cunm 


Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS.  The  intelligent  kind, 
NELSOX  BUGS.  -  Gkovk  C.tt,  Pa. 

f  e  n  IT  e  t  s 

for  huntimr  and  U filing  rut>\  Instruction  hook  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Fiirn*w<ir»  h  New  London,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Extra  Duality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Ortitle  T.iggent)l|rg  Bucks.  *20.  Pure  Bucks.  ATS. 

S.  J,  SHAUPLES  It.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 

1  HORSES 

_ _ _ _ 


PERCHER0N  HORSES  5?E 

Registered  Thoroughbreds) 

Two  very  Choice  Stall  ion*.  Out*  Excellent 
Imported  Brood  .Mart*.  Several  Fillies, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Gentle  and  Sound, 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


Suffolk  Stallion  For  Sale 

by  name  Bemiieshnm  Hanker  No.  878.  Chestnut 
color  8  years  old.  Imported  1!U4.  Further  idirtie- 
u  ars  upon  request.  POWELTON  f  ARM.  Newburgh  N  f. 


HORSES  and  3VEULES 

furnished  in  ear  lots.  I  buy  on  commission.  Am  30 
yrs.  iu  the  business.  B  W.  ELDER,  Camnnton.  N.  Dakota 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSE YS 

intr.  two  t»*  9»wn  months  old  YVicr*  m*  Ac¬ 

credited  he  ld  Nd.  1008ft.  J*S.  E.  i»n  ALSU  ME,  Kinderhotk,  N  Y. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys '^"your 

grade  cows.  Wo  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Neil  the  scrub  bull  ami 
improve  tlm  herd.  R.  M,  ALLEN,  Mur.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

VY  e  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRES  From  Federal  Tested  JfCK  uTi> 

Bull— 2  years,  Exceptional  breeding . S2SO 

Bull — 1  year,  Good  breeding...... .  lOO 

Bull  C  alf — 4  months . . .  75 

Bull— 8  month*.  Grandson  of  Finin'  stun .  200 

Extended  Pedigrees  on  Application. 
PERKY  WAKKEN  -  Peru,  Vermont 


XjARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Annual*  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  price*. 

ORE8TMONT  FAKM  -  bunbury.  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Great-Grandsons  of 


OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  O.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  to  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J 

H.EGISTER  OF  IVTERIT  JERSEYS 

Cows,  heifer*,  calves.  Grand  bull  calf.  Gold  Medal  stock. 
Jap  Say ala  Family  Accredited  Herd.  Great  chance  to 
secure  eh. dee  stock.  Sale  list  mailed.  Prices  right. 

X7i  K  YOUNG  -  oenix.  New  Yoth 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SfuttffJKiX 

The  dairy  nf  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GRUVE  EARM.  Washmutunville.  N.Y. 

Milking  kiioktroun  hull  calves.  *r,« 

each.  EVERETT  POX  -  Lowbi.l,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ilrtvi*  HcHutlful  l  lioron^h l*rv«l  ANGORA  CATS 
AND  KITTENS  for  kmI*  .  M.iIpm.  S6  ;  FVnmU'H.  S6. 
JOHN  S.  U  ANLETT,  Pum  Trte  Cil  Farm,  llockvill*,  Maiur 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Barrows  and  sows  bred  by  us  competing  in  Penna. 
State  feeding  contest  made  average  daily  gams  of 

1.93  to  2.25  pounds  per  day,  defeating  several  hun- 
!  died  heail  ot  fourdifTereut  lirceds.  One  of  these  liar- 
rows  later  won  firstat  the  International  in  Chicago. 
H.  C.  A  II.  B.  HARPEXDING.  B<»  <5.  H under,  XT. 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Ail  age*,  bpeeial  pilee*  on  hivd  sows  and  guts,  (li.od 
»h„w  record.  Cholera  immune,  bichard  E.  «VAIS,  tibjuun.il.  J 


SPRINGE  AN  K  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  spnng.  19**.  litters  to  a  good  on  of  Sj  mholcer 
*‘h.  All  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  No.  1SIXW  For  I'l  l,  •  mldl e- , 

J.  E,  M  \THOX  -  >1  ar  bled  ale.  Conn. 


/?  f  RK  S'  HIR  F  S'*  ,*oWs'  1  of  Pigs  and 
ill  W  rr/'7T5  ‘“rd  Boar  They  most  be 
soul  by  March  lfltii.  Here  s  t*  r*  al  I  mV  for  someone 
Write  at  om-e.  W.  0.  NELSON.  Jr  Porter.  Delaware 


Shady  Side  Berkshires 

Bau*  *  me**,  old.  Sli  Mrh.  Slick  shipc>ed  O.  P.  Sati*- 
faction  Gtiarnrueeil.  i.  U.  H, llb.lt,  frub.,  Hanlltun.  .V  V. 


meant  uiou  udikoiiiics  a  r  K  ah  mess'  I'kIC  es. 
J.VO.  C.  IIKKAM  Getty  -burg,  Pu.  K.  I».  No.  t 


B 


KKKSIIIICI'H,  liijr  s.  honrs.M  nil  j»f  for  sale. 

All  ^uaraufccvcl.  PAT1IOOH  FilLMS.  ilwrtticiu.  5.Y 


Big  Type  Durocs  ^ow  PRIf™6 


Bred  t»*  Gr 
Sensation. 


Sows  ant!  Gilts 


ortnn  Sensation  2nd  ami  Jr.  herd  -lie,  Ki.y„l 
GOBFJ.  F.xRAIS  -  AntuinJale.  N.  J. 

LargeType  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Gilts  and  boat*.  Best  blood  tin, .  Scntl  for  Spring  Bar¬ 
gain  List.  H.  R.  3RATE.  Iittltemont.  Pew  Yorlt 

miR  •!'*** Orton  2nd.  (».  C.  K.  and  SanMUlon 

l/UXWV  J  linM'.lnv  Spring  Rtwr*  nd  Hr,  d 
Gilts  for  sale.  F.  M.  pATt  lMtTUN  A  SOX.  fl.rvlfleld,  X  y. 

SUNNVSIDH)  ID  XX  rocs 

Yearling  gills  t>>  farrow  In  Mai  rh  Also  a  few  fail  sow*. 
JAS.  E.  Van  AI.STYNK  -  KlSbltittlooJt.  Xbw  YoftK 

red  Gilts,  largo 
type,  for  sale. 

Vafatl.,  x.r. 


Registered  Durocs  ». 

Ukt'lt  tlsu  NOOK  FAUM  C  M.  PALMER,  Pr.R. 


Reg.  Ha mps hires  EH 


l*rtces.  J .  XI . 


sow*  ami  gilts.  Write  for 

FARNSM  ORTH,  Cul»u,  Xea  York 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  nsgi*try  nt  Farmers'  Prices.  10-wks  to 
Itj-nios.  old  Send  2c  stamp  (or  aircnUr  and  prices. 

Ktlwwnl  VYwltcr  Bax  BUR  West  Chester.  Pm. 

RTrGkxwVtf.  H.KKSfr  U  hltW^uX'  NK^VnUK 

Big  Type  Polands  XSSrA 

me;  you  will  besiirprised  how  low  1  am  selling  these 
choice  pig*  tor.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 
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Larger  Dairy  Profits 
Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  you  bigger  dairy  profits  right  now  than 
you  ever  made  during  any  year  from  1912  to  1916.  See 
following  table  showing  cash  price  corn  and  oats,  Chi¬ 
cago;  average  retail  price  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  on  INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  MOLASSES 
DAIRY  FEED,  also  on  oilmeal;  price  butter  and  butter 


fat,  Minnesota . 


Cash  Oats 

Cash  Com 

Oilmeal 
Wis.,  III., 

Spcl.  Dairy 
Wis.,  III., 

Butter 

Butterfat 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Minnesota  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Minnesota 

1912 . 

.  43 Hi  (27.00) 

68^(3(24.50) 

38.25 

28.00 

30. 17)3 

30C 

1913 . . 

.  37! iff  (33  30) 

Me  (19.30) 

33.25 

20.95 

31.54(3 

30)2(3 

1914 . 

.  413  (26.00) 

70t  (25.00) 

36,00 

27.87 

20.93C 

30(3 

1915  . 

.  48'^  (30.00 

72 Ur  (20.00) 

38  25 

28.47 

29.83(3 

39(3 

1916 . 

.  45Jiif  (28.4/1) 

82Lc  (29.50) 

41.00 

20.47 

33.02(3 

31(3 

5  year  average . 

.  431  j(f  (27.00) 

69)  i  (3  (25  00) 

37.62 

28.01 

31.00(3 

30.3(3 

Present  price . 

.  37' 2(<(23.50) 

4Hk-(3  (17.50) 

40,00 

28.00 

34.00(3 

31(3 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 
Insures  Larger  Profits 

With  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  now  at  same  cost; 
corn  costing  less;  oats  costing  less;  and  butter  and  butterfat 
now  selling  for  more,  every  dairyman  can  secure  larger  profits 
today  than  were  secured  during  the  five  years  named  above. 

Many  dairymen  have  ceased  buying  concentrates — oilmeal,  gluten  feed,  etc.,  because 
too  high  in  price  as  compared  to  dairy  products.  They  are  buying  International  Special 
Dairy  Molasses  Feed  instead,  (containing  oilmeal,  cottonseed,  gluten,  molasses  and  grain 
products),  and  using  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their  grain  ration. 

Every  feeder  who  is  using  this  mixture  is  securing  good  milk  production  and  making 
more  money  than  during  any  year  from  1912  to  1916  inclusive. 

International  dealers  everywhere  arc  authorized  to  sell  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
on  a  guarantee  to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  feed  of  similar  analysis,  (15%  to  16% 
protein).  Special  Dairy  is  easily  worth  $15.00  per  ton  above  corn,  oats  and  barley  for 
dairy  use. 

Oh,  Yes!  Another  Feed — Minnesota  Dairy  Feed! 

Wc  have  another  brand  at  $5.00  per  ton  condition;  creates  thirst;  increases  appetite 

below  Special,  International  Minnesota  for  cheap  roughage. 

Dairy  Feed,  containing  ground  grains, 

ground  grain  products,  and  25%  pure  canc  Ask  your  local  dealer.  If  he  cannot  or 
blackstrap  molasses.  Minnesota  Dairy  is  will  not  supply  you,  wc  will  pay  the  freight 

guaranteed  worth  $5.00  more  per  ton  than  and  ship  you  minimum  car,  20  tons,  terms 

Wheat  Feeds  for  dairy  use.  Special  Dairy  cash  when  car  arrives  at  price  $28.00  per 

and  Minnesota  Dairy  provide  the  feeder  ton  on  Special  Dairy,  $23.00  per  ton  on 

with  the  necessary  molasses  in  his  ration  at  Minnesota  Dairy,  to  any  point  in  Minne- 

a  much  lower  cost  and  in  more  convenient  sota,  Wisconsin  or  Illinois.  Add  $3.00  per 

form  than  barreled  molasses.  Molasses  ton  for  shipment  to  Ohio;  add  $5.50  per 

increases  milk  production;  supplies  a  ton  for  shipment  to  New  York  and  Penn- 

natural  laxative;  keeps  herd  in  thrifty  sylvania. 


Lice  dealers  and  district  sates  agents  wanted.  We  want  a  live 
dealer  at  every  point  where  International  Feeds  are  not  on.  sale. 
We  are  needing  a  live  district  sales  agent  in  many  sections.  Write  us. 


Devon  Bulls  as  Working  Cattle 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  two 
Devon  hulls  owned  by  Almou  N.  Perkins. 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  which  have 
been  broken  to  yoke.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  practice  uiuoug  the  ox  men  of 
Connecticut  and  other  places  to  break 
the  bulls  for  working  purposes.  They 
make  an  exceedingly  strong  and  snappy 
team,  and  they  will  probably  outpull  any¬ 
thing  of  their  weight.  The  two  bulls  pic¬ 
tured  are  Duke,  weighing  1,700  lbs.,  and 
Golden,  who  tips  the  scales  at  between 
1,S00  and  1,000  lbs.  These  animals  are 
not  only  of  good  size,  good  style,  excel¬ 
lent  beef  animals,  but  are  also  from  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  milking  cows  that  have 
been  very  successful  in  the  show  ring. 
The  dam  of  Duke  was  Elba  May  4th. 
Old  Etha  May  was  an  exceedingly  good 
show  cow  in  the  herd  of  Dr,  J.  L.  Duel 
of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and  her  dam 
was  Maud  Brown  2nd,  a  cow  that  stood 
in  the  herd  of  Stock  well  &  Gifford  and 
was  seldom  beaten  in  the  show  ling  tip  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  having  won  prizes, 
not  only  at  the  largest  shows  of  New 
England,  but  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


as  we  do  not  have  much  milk.  When  I 
go  to  put  the  fresh  cream  with  the  other 
the  older  cream  is  frozen.  Do  you  think 
that  is  what  causes  it?  Mils.  j.  w. 

Your  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
your  cream  is  not  sour  or  ripe  enough  at 
churning  lime.  As  you  say,  the  cream  is 
frozen  most  of  the  time,  and  when 
churned  once  a  week  does  not  contain 
enough  acid  to  give  good  results.  1  be¬ 
lieve  your  old-time  success  will  return 
if  you  try  the  following  rules: 

Keep  your  cream  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  as  nearly  constant  as 
possible,  and  at  about  70°  F.  Do  not  add 
fresh  cream  to  the  old  cream  less  than  21 
hours  before  churning.  This  tempera¬ 
ture  is  favorable  to  acid  development  or 
souring,  and  the  cream  should  be  sour  liy 
churning  time,  (’burn  once  a  week,  as 
usual,  but  on  'the  night  before  churning 
cool  the  old  cream  down  to  churning  tem¬ 
perature,  which  iu  Winter  should  be 
about  58°  to  00°  F.  If  the  cream  gets 
too  sour  under  the  above  conditions,  keep 
the  cream  very  cold  until  48  hours  before 
churning,  at  which  time  place  it  in  a 
warm  room  at  the  temperature  first  not- 


I nternational  Sugar  Feed  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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fyclone 


VIW,  PCI.  BUU  DIOI  L  l  k  CO  L’OW  hvvvmvu.. 

Kuna  flneC'  Evoty  WITTE  rig  complete  ready 
»nt.  VVrito Q.uick  on  thin ofTor.— Kd.  H.  Witte. 


t'si'ra  nay— "Bento  any  other’ 
to  operate,  I  m  mod  late  Shi 


Enclose  four  home  with  Cyclone 
Pefl^o-  Insnra  r.t*rnmne»t  fence 
acrvfcn  arul  lauUn^r  wutiuf action, 
Exeeptlonnlty  *tron*r  nnd  dur¬ 
able.  8i)eK*iufron*tructlon  pro¬ 
ven  tj  of  fabric  or* 

Bllpidnif  of  JuiulM.  0«*t  our 
cat  cl, ja  und  t>r)C*-A  b»>loro  you 
buy  lawn  frncn.  Write  today.  I 


WITTE 


SAW 


"a£lBKJne  Han  Latest  Model 

Who  Sella  IU 

^  itc  Lever  Control 

^  w°rks  Easier 

^  |T' JE  M  Cuts  Faster 

MV  j  jn^Runs  Steadier 

?f§P)  - 

"xTyCreatest  of  All  Log  Saw  Offers 

My  BIGGEST  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever. 

fcaw  logs  or  cut  down  trees.  Make  Money.  Big  demana  ror  wood. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  Latest.  Model  Combined  Lob  and  Tree  Saw  on  this 
offer.  Newest  Improvement* — Better  built.  An  Ed(lne  Vou  Cm  D«P*nil  On. 
nan  twofly-wbeoln  for  Steady  running  of  raw  blade  At  Tall  capacity.  U»c  engine 
for  belt  work  wiLhout  removing  Raw  gcora  or  taking  rig  apart.  Doea  notreqniro 
an  expert  to  opera ta  Engine  or  Saw.  Utetlmo  Guar  ante©  agalnat  dofoct. 


IS low  Only 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS.  !!» 


F.O.B. 

K.C. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 

From  Pittsburgh  180.00 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms^’M 

Write  lor  Loglfl 
and  Tree  SawKsfl 
Catalog  Today  1^-1 


Th*  Only 
Practical 

Traa  Saw# 


’Cvdwte/ Fence 


Hkitselman  fence 

PRICES  REDUCED  June  1st.  We  Pay 

the  freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  freo 
(Jalulog  ot  Kurm, Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  O«pt.230MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


KCilt®,  Wounds 
Soro  Shoulders 
f  $  Collar  Soils 

/  ssrttat" 

1  Chapped  Hands,  or 

3,  wounds  of  any  kind  on 
or  beast.  It  is  used  by 
thousands  of  farmers  everywhere— its  use 
has  saved  thousands  of  valuable  farm  ani- 
mals— it  is  recognized  among  farmers  as 
V  the  roost  reliable  “First  Aid.” 


CORONA  Wool  Fat 


is  a  v/omiorful  honlinjir  compound — not  ordi¬ 
nary  salve.  It  id  made  from  oil  extracted  from 
the  wool  nnd  skin  of  ehoop—  mo*t  D«n«itraUotf  preparation 
known- will  not  nuiurt  tho  tvndurcnl  wound— heals  without 
Icavtnir  •  near.  Send  nnmo  and  addrenu  and  wu  will 
Free  SarnDlO  *J®«d  you  n  gonaroua  Al7,M  sample  FREE 
rre^aampig  Corona  Wool  K* t  in  aold  hy  AdiU, 
Hlnrk AmitliM,  Price— 0  0*.  tins  50ci  20  ot  tin*  Si  OO 

The  Corona  Mfg.Co.,  29  Corona  Block,  Kenton, 0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  tjuick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Connecticut  Devon  Hulls  Hvokcn  10  \okc 


and  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  both  of  which 
places  she  was  the  first-prize  cow  when 
shown. 

Golden  was  from  the  cow  Lady  May, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  cows  owned  'by 
Dr.  Duel,  of  good  size  and  an  exceedingly 
good  milker.  Mr.  Perkins  writes  that 
one  of  his  cows  has  recently  calved,  and 
is  giving  20  quarts  of  milk  a  day  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  Another  cow 
in  the  herd  is  Fair  Florence,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  show  cow  and  the  maternal 
ancestor  of  the  cow  Fair  Florence  4th, 
which  won  third  place  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  under  exceedingly  hot 
competition.  This  herd,  although  small, 
well  illustrates  the  triple-purpose  nature 
of  the  Devon  breed — beef,  work,  milk. 

J.  E.  GIFF0KD. 

Notes  on  the  “Ox-team  Express" 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  less  than  a  year,  having  signed  up 
with  Mr.  Berra ng  and  his  ox  team  when 
they  passed  through  here  last  Spring. 
Mr.  Berrang  does  not  know  what  a  fa\oi 
he  did  me  when  he  signed  me  up,  but  1 
intend  to  write  him  some  day  and  tell 
him  how  much  I  get  out  of  the  favor. 
Mr.  Berrang  stopped  very  dose  to  where 
I  live  in  Summer,  and  I  went  over  and 
had  a  little  chat  with  him.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  over  at  my  home,  and  sold  me 
Tun  It.  N.-Y.;  he  was  right  on  the  job. 
I  have  been  following  him  ever  since. 
You  ought  lo  hear  Mr.  Boss,  the  black¬ 
smith,  describing  the  job  ho  had  shoeing 
those  oxen.  It  was  the  first  ox  work  he 
had  done  for  years,  and  to  hear  him  tell 
It  would  gladden  the  heart  ol  most  of 
your  readers.  J.  w.  woodington. 

Delaware. 

Trouble  with  Churning 

I  have  made  butter  for  some  time,  and 
always  had  good  luck,  but  for  the  last 
(wo  weeks  I  can  get  no  butter  out  of  my 
cream.  It  seems  come,  but  does  not 
hang  together.  I  cannot  work  it.  1  have 
tried  to  put  in  some  cold  water,  but  it 
melts  in  the  water.  I  keep  my  cream  m 
a  cold  room,  and  we  separate  once  a  day, 


ed.  It  will  sour  satisfactorily  in  a  day 
and  will  not  be  quite  as  acid  as  in  the 
first  case  mentioned.  Practice  iu  refer¬ 
ence  to  temperature  and  age  will  solve 
your  trouble.  Get  a  good  dairy  thermom¬ 
eter.  It  will  help  a  lot.  j.  xv.  n. 

Cheesy  Butter 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  aud  feed  her 
cornmeal,  beet  pulp  and  some  mixed  feed, 
three  times  a  day,  about  2*A  quarts  at 
each  meal,  mixed  in  lukewarm  water; 
also  handful  of  salt.  In  between  times 
we  feed  some  cornstalks,  also  hay;  all 
tho  water  she  can  drink.  lias  this  feed¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  the  butter  be¬ 
coming  cheesy?  It  is  washed  thoroughly; 
there  are  no  streaks,  but  after  it  stands 
awhile  becomes  hard  aud  smells.  Could 
it  he  possible  that  the  milk  is  too  rich 
and  should  be  diluted  with  water  ?  J.  M. 

Cheesy  flavor  is  a  characteristic  which 
is  very  common  in  butter.  This  cheesy 
condition  develops  chiefly  iu  butter  con¬ 
taining  little  or  no  salt.  It  is  claimed  lo 
be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  proteid 
matter  in  the  butter.  This  proteid  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  found  in  all  butter  in  small 
amounts,  is  similar  to  curd.  Bacteria  ave 
able  to  decompose  this  matter  more  read¬ 
ily  in  the  presence  of  little  or  no  salt.  I 
should  recommend  not  so  much  salt  in  the 
cow’s  feed,  and  a  little  more  in  the  but¬ 
ter.  B' 

Husband’s  Right  to  Wife’s  Property 

A  farm  was  owned  by  a  married  woman 
in  New  Hampshire.  She  later  died,  leav¬ 
ing  children  and  a  husband,  but  no  will. 
Can  the  husband  and  father  sell  the  old 
farm  without  the  children  “signing  off. 
he  still  being  a  widower?  B-  o.  «• 

New  Hampshire. 

The  husband  has  a  right,  of  curtsey  in 
the  real  property  of  bis  wife,  and  cannot 
sell  the  children’s  share  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  unless  it  be  by  order  of  the  court. 

N.  T. 

“Couldn’t  you  find  any  eggs,  dear? 
a  woman  asked  her  little  city  niece  who 
was  visiting  her  on  her  farm.  No,  auntie, 
said  the  child;  “the  hens  were  scratching 
all  around  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  they 
hadn’t  found  a  single  egg.”— Boston 
Transcript. 
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Nature  Notes 


Rats  Climbing  Iron  Pipe 

That  i.s  very  interesting  about  rats 
climbing  an  iron  pipe  on  page  248.  I 
can  readily  see  how  a  rat  or  mouse  could 
climb  a  metallic  pipe,  provided  the  pi  pi* 
were  small  enough  for  him  to  get  his  fore 
paws  and  legs  around  it  sufficiently  to 
get  a  good  grip.  Mo  then  could  push 
against  the  pipe  with  the  bare  soles  of 
his  hind  feet  and  “hunch"  up  as  easily 
as  a  boy  skimming  up  a  small  tree  or  a 
not  too  large  iron  pipe.  When  it  comes 
to  a  mouse  or  rat  going  up  a  large  smooth 
metallic  pipe — well.  I’m  from  Missouri 
Gilbertowu,  Ala.  it.  c.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  rats  climb  the 
iron  pipe  in  our  kitchen  many  a  time. 
They  go  lip  with  speed — haste,  in  fact, 
with  the  boys,  armed  with  clubs,  on  their 
trail.  These  pipes  are  1  in.  in  diameter. 
We  have  seen  them  climb  a  1%-in.  pipe 
in  the  same  manner. 


Fish  Nets  and  Robber  Robins 

From  time  to  time  T  have  noticed  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  complaints  against  the 
thieving  propensities  of  Mr.  Ttobin  Red¬ 
breast,  especially  in  cherry  time.  I  have 
a  nice  cherry  tree  not  far  from  the 
kitchen  window.  For  two  years  there 
was  a  race  between  me  and  the  robins 
to  see  who  would  get  the  most  red  cher¬ 
ries  from  that  tree.  I  rigged  a  bell  in 
the  tree  and  carried  a  cord  from  it  to  the 
kitchen  window,  where  wo  used  to  pull 
it  to  give  the  signal  for  the  marauders  to 
move  on.  At  first  this  device  worked 
well,  but  they  soon  became  accustomed 
to  it  ami  remained  in  the  tree  to  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  bell  with  an  air  of 
independence,  ns  much  ns  to  say  “The 
laws  of  tin*  Slate  of  Maine  arc  back  of 
me.  so  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  Last  year  I  thought  of  another  de¬ 
vice  that  has  proved  quite  effective.  It 
may  have  been  tried  before,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  it. 

Before  the  cherries  got  ripe  T  went 
down  to  a  fish  house  on  the  wharf  and 
bought  a  large  piece  of  old  herring  net. 
for  which  I  paid  50  cents.  I  covered 
the  Iree  all  over  with  it.  reaching  down 
to  the  ground  in  places  ami  in  other 
places  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
When  the  cherries  were  ripe  the  thieves 
came  as  usual.  They  alighted  on  the  net, 
but  could  go  no  further.  I  watched 
them,  and  as  they  looked  I  suppose  they 
said  “What  a  mean  fellow !"  One  day 
I  noticed  one  on  the  ground  under  the 
tree,  and  as  T  chased  him  he  flew  up  into 
the  net.  and  1  followed  with  a  handful 
of  earth  and  small  stones.  For  a  little 
while  thpre  was  a  terrible  panic  under 
Mr.  Robin’s  red  vest,  and  ir  delighted 
my  cruel  heart  to  hear  him  squawk.  The 
handful  of  earth  thrown  at  him  brought 
him  to  the  ground  and  he  made  his  escape, 
flying  from  under  the  net.  Do  you  know 
of  this  net  protection  being  nspd  before? 

Maine.  Lives  seei.y. 

Several  years  ago  another  Maine  man 
told  of  using  a  second-hand  fish  net  for 
protecting  his  smaller  trees.  It  worked 
well  and  kept  the  thieves  at  bay.  The 
trouble  is  that  comparatively  few  of  us 
live  where  we  can  buy  these  cheap  nets. 
The  plan  will  work  well  with  a  few 
trees,  but  of  course  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  commercial  cherry  growing. 
English  gardeners  use  the  nets  exten¬ 
sively  for  this  purpose,  and  English  hor¬ 
ticultural  papers  carry  regular  adver¬ 
tisements  of  netting. 


Catching  Snapping  Turtles 

There  is  a  stream  in  the  neighborhood 
containing  quite  a  few  snapping  turtles 
of  good  size.  What  way  can  1  catch 
them?  I  have  heard  of  people  catching 
them  on  a  hook  and  line,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  bait  to  use.  T  want  a 
method  which  will  not  cause  much  ex¬ 
pense.  E.  w.  w. 

My  own  experience  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  getting  these  creatures 
by  the  simple  process  of  reaching  out  and 
picking  them  up.  This  has  caused  more 
or  less  damage  to  my  clothing  at  limes, 
and  has  often  caused  me  to  come  to 
somewhat  the  same  position  as  that  of 
the  Adirondack  lumberman  who  said  he 
did  not  think  he  got  his  feet  wet  unless 
he  left  his  hat  to  cover  up  the  hole  as  he 
went  down. 

Turtles  can  be  caught  on  hook  and 
line.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them 
take  the  worm  intended  for  the  catfish  or 
“sunny.”  Fish  is  a  favorite  bait.  I  have 
had  turtles  try  to  bite  my  hands  while 
washing  them  after  cleaning  fish.  In 
one  <iise  it  seemed  that  the  turtle  was 
able  to  taste  or  smell  the  slight  fish  odor 
in  the  water  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  10  ft  The  final  result  in  that  case 
was  that  I  ate  turtle,  for  the  big  snap¬ 
per  was  so  confused  by  not  finding  my 
hands  where  expected  that  it  swam  to 
the  surface  within  easy  reach  and  was 
caught. 

If  a  set-line  that  has  been  fishing  oyer 
night  is  not  raised  early  in  the  morning 


it  is  likely  that  turtles  will  eat  many  or 
all  the  fish  on  it.  They  can  often  be 
caught  if  the  line  is  raised  and  the  turtle 
taken  before  it  can  let  loose  of  the  fish  it 
has  swallowed.  It  is  said  they  can  be 
caught  by  baiting  a  strong  hook  with 
fish.  The  hook  should  have  a  wire  leader 
or  else  be  tied  lo  a  “soft  laid"  line,  which 
the  turile  will  have  trouble  in  biting 
through. 

It  is  said  that  turtles  can  he  easily 
caught  in  a  trap  made  by  putting  swing¬ 
ing  wire  doors  in  the  ends  of  strong  boxes 
and  sinking  them  under  logs  where  the 
animals  suu  them  serves.  At.  any  alarm 
the  turtles  go  into  the  water  and  look  for 
a  dark  place  to  hide.  They  will  go  into 
tin*  boxes  by  pushing  up  the  doors,  which 
are  fixed  so  that  they  open  only  one  way. 
Such  traps  must  be  tended  often,  because 
the  turtles  will  drown  in  a  short  time. 

Many  turtles  are  caught  in  seines 
hauled  for  catching  fish.  They  are  also 
caught  in  fykes  or  hoop  nets  of  large 
mesh.  These  are  especially  good  if 
baited. 

In  Winter  the  turtles  are  found  in 
“spring  holes”  in  marshy  places,  and  mar¬ 
ket  hunters  make  a.  business  of  finding 


these  places  and  pulling  them  out  with 
long  iron  hooks. 

In  early  Summer  the  turtles  come  out 
of  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs  and  can  be 
picked  up  if  found. 

In  parts  of  South  and  Central  America 
the  Indians  shoot  turtles  with  arrows 
which  have  the  head  set  loosely  in  the 
shaft,  but  tied  to  a  long  strong  cord 
which  is  also  tied  to  tin*  shaft  of  the  ar¬ 
row.  When  the  head  is  fast  In  the  shell 
of  a  turtle  the  shaft  serves  as  a  float  to 
show  where  the  game  is.  A  similar  meth¬ 
od  is  used  in  spearing  the  great  sea  tur¬ 
tles.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


The  Bull  Dog  and  the  Rabbit 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  that  C.  O. 
Ormsbec,  John  Gormly  and  T.  S.  Gerrard 
claim  the  rabbit  able  to  whip  the  weasel, 
the  cat.  and  what  I  u  I  ways  thought  was 
the  greatest  fighting  thing  on  earth,  the 
bull  terrier.  Now.  while  these  things 
may  happen  once  m  a  thousand  times, 
they  are  a  little  misleading,  for  a  good 
game  fighting  dog  can  whip  anything  its 
weight,  as  has  often  been  proven.  To 
prove  that  I' am  right,  and  to  show  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  its  thousands  of  readers 
what  a  game  fighting  dog  can  do.  I  will 
bring  my  20-1  b.  .log  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of¬ 
fice,  or  any  place  you  name.  Will  Mr. 
Ormsbee  and  Mr.  Gorrnlv  furnish  the  rab¬ 
bits?  LEWIS  II.  LAKE. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not.  care  to  stage  this  battle,  but 
we  will  take  Mr.  Lake’s  word  for  the 
ability  of  Iris  dog.  We  have  not  heard 
from  Mr.  Ormsbee,  but  Mr.  Gormly  comes 
forward  with  the  f<  flowing: 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lake’s  challenge 
on  (he  rabbit  question,  I  have  to  fall 
down.  It  was  12  years  avo  thar  the  buck 
rabbit  punched  the  purebred  bull  terrier. 
I  was  called  in  from  next  door  to  the 
harness  shop  to  see  the  fun.  I  did  not 
then  know  the  half-grown  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  who  owned  the  rabbit.  TYr- 
haps  1  should  say.  I  think  the  rabbit  was 
a  Belgian  hare:  at  least,  it  was  half  as  big 
as  the  dog.  had  cars  at  least  six  inches 
long.  It  was  an  old  fellow,  and  looked 
old,  but  evidently  lie  was  well  known  in 
his  neighborhood  as  a  scrapper  with  dogs. 
All  who  saw  the  scrap  are  so  scattered 
that  I  could  not  get  them,  I  would  not 
believe  such  a  thing  unless  I  saw  it.  but 
it  occurred.  The  rabbit  did  not  kick,  so 
far  as  I  saw.  He  made  a  dive  and  struck 
with  his  front  feet  held  like  sticks  out 
in  front  of  bis  fare.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
bis  ability  to  put  the  dog  out  of  business. 
The  dog  was  not  slow  to  go  for  the  rabbit. 
He  made  a  brave  attack,  but  rabbit  strat¬ 
egy  was  too  much  for  him.  Me  made  no 


second  attempt.  The  fight  did  not  last 
over  a  second.  It  was  like  a  lightning 
flash.  JOHN  GORMLY. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  answer  to  my  queries  as 
to  how  a  rabbit  fights,  page  (i<!5.  The 
world  has  looked  on  this  creature  as 
a  classic  example  of  timidity  long 
enough.  Really,  World  Champion  Demp¬ 
sey  whipped  Jess  Willard  by  rushing  him 
in  much  the  way  that  a  rabbit  went  at 
the  bulldog  described  by  Mr.  Gormly,  or 
rushed  Ola  Tom.  as  ably  described  by 
T.  S.  Gerrard.  Many  thanks  are  due  to 
('.  O.  Ormsbee  for  his  further  discussion. 
He  has  given  me  much-appreciated  assist¬ 
ance  in  proving  my  point  about  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  rabbit  and  its  relation  to  his 
fighting. 

It  was  my  contention  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  weak  front  feet  of  the  rabbit 
Were  mainly  used  as  a  pivot,  or  fulcrum, 
in  supporting  the  body  on  its  forward 
swing,  during  the  last,  part  of  the  jump, 
during  which  time  (ho  powerful  hind  legs 
were  coming  forward  and  ahead  to  give 
another  spring,  and  thus  throw  the  body 
forward  again.  Mr.  Ormsbee  states: 

“When  fighting  with  a  weasel,  the  jack- 
rabbit  extends  its  front  feet  just  a  trifle 
beyond  the  point  of  its  nose,  und,  using 
its  hind  legs  as  a  motive  power,  jumps 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet,  directly  at 
the  weasel.  The  front  feet,  although 
they  carry  no  original  force  of  their  own, 


convey  the  full  momentum  of  the  rabbit’s 
body  as  imparted  b.v  its  hind  legs.  .  .  .” 

It  i.s  not  quile  .dear  us  to  whether  he 
means  that  a  rabbit  coos  not  use  his  hind 
legs  to  give  the  v.c.sel  a  farewell  solar 
plexus  kick,  or  whether  the  only  punch 
the  rabbit  can  give  a  weasel  is  with  his 
front  feet,  and.  bnvi  rg  done  this,  he  gets 
in  high  gear,  leaving  a  vanquished  weasel 
behind.  In  a  by  event,  my  thanks  are 
due  him  for  showing  that  the  rabbit  when 
he  strikes  with  his  front  feet  uses  them 
as  a  fulcrum  to  hit  and  give  a  swinging 
support  to  his  body,  without  which  he 
would  land  in  a  heap. 

ith  regard  to  a  rabbit  having  one 
style  of  defense  against  a  cat  and  another 
for  weasels,  I  am  from  Missouri,  for  I 
never  have  seen  any  weasel-rabbit  bouts 
in  sufficient  amount  to  act  as  an  author¬ 
itative  referee,  nor  ln.ve  I  seen  any,  for 
that  matter.  Hence,  I  rna.v  expect  him 
to  speak  from  fir-t-band  information,  or 
do  as  the  other  ahove-qnoted  writers  fa¬ 
vored  us — give  the  sources  of  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

According  fo  Mr.  Gormley  the  rabbit 
rammed  the  dog  with  his  front  feet, 
struck  for  the  eyes,  presumably  with  his 
hind  legs,  and  the  dog  went  down  for  the 
count-  Evidently  the  front  legs  are  used 
as  a  fulcrum  or  pivot  to  give  a  quick 
stop  in  order  to  get  the  more  powerful 
hind  legs  in  action,  also  to  give  what¬ 
ever  punch  his  weight  affords. 

According  to  T.  8.  Gerrard,  the  rabbit 
jumped  up  to  a  point  where  his  hind  legs 
could  come  into  [day  and  “gave  Tom  a 
terrible  punch  with  those  strong  liiud  legs 
of  bis."  and  retreated  the  John  I„  per¬ 
formance.  Evidently  again  the  forelegs 
were  a  pivot  on  which  to  turn,  a  fulcrum 
on  which  to  balance. 

To  answer  the  questions,  I  will  state 
that  1  have  seen  jack  rabbit  burrows  in 
the  Western  States.  ;,nd  have  seen  rabbits 
chased  and  enter  them.  The  rabbit  is  a 
burrowing  animal.  I  have  never  seen 
any  sort  of  a  rabbit  burrow  that  was 
big  enough  t<i  allow  the  builder  to  jump 
about  in;  at  least,  judging  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  orifice.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
the  rabbit  uses  his  front  feet  within  his 
burrow  for  lighting.  My  experience  with 
semi-tame  weasels  *  Arrets )  is  that  the 
rabbit  comes  out  of  'lis  burrow  as  fust  as 
possible,  or  remains  inside  because  the 
ferret,  may  not  have  been  muzzled  and 
was  hungry,  in  which  case  he  may  have 
teen  inside  the  ferret.  Of  course,  his 
speed  in  eomiug  out  or  his  failure  may 
have  been  due  to  his  attacking  with  his 
front  feet. 

Yes,  I  am  from  Missouri,  as  far  as  be¬ 
ing  shown  is  concerned,  and  would  ask 
Mr.  Ormsbee  if  he  can  show  that  a  rabbit 
has  one  style  of  defense  for  a  cat  and 


another  for  a  weasel,  or  other  animals. 
Also,  can  he  show  that  he  is  instinctively 
endowed  with  these  different  methods  of 
attack  and  can  select  any  needed  on  an 
instant’s  notice,  when  be  may  never  have 
seen  his  enemy  before?  Furthermore, 
does  be  always  vary  his  attack  according 
to  the  animal  involved?  My  statements 
are  from  multiple  personal  observation. 

Alabama.  H.  c.  a. 


About  Breeding  Canary  Birds 

Will  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who 
has  been  successful  in  raising  canary  birds 
state  their  method?  I  have  the'  cage, 
etc.,  but  have  almost  forgotten  as  to  cure 
and  feeding.  c.  c. 

G.  C.  has  the  breeding  cage,  so  one  need 
not  take  up  space  to  describe  that.  Secure 
a  young,  vigorous  male,  lie  sure  he  is  a 
good  singer  and  free  from  any  asthmatic 
tendency.  Some  tell  me  that  a  male  at 
five  years  makes  the  finest  father.  Ap¬ 
parently  any  female  will  answer  for  ordi¬ 
nary  breeding  purposes.  At.  least,  the 
people  about  here  who  breed  arc  not  near¬ 
ly  so  particular  about  females  as  males 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  season  begins 
in  March.  You  can  tell  by  vigorous  songs 
among  the  males  and  loud  call  notes  from 
the  females.  Mate  your  birds,  because 
they  arc  best  kept  apart  until  then.  It 
is  best  to  use  only  one  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  in  a  cage;  then  the  male  can  help  in 
the  care  of  the  young  after  hatching. 

Earthenware  nest  pons  are  best,  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  cage  mid¬ 
way  between  two  perches.  It,  should  have 
a  lining  of  felt.  Soon  the  female  will  be 
seen  carrying  feathers  in  her  beak;  then 
give  her  a  little  nesting  material  Later, 
give  enough  for  actual  nest  building.  No 
long  strings  nor  long  hairs  that  may  en¬ 
tangle  their  feet  and  legs,  though.  The 
first  egg  will  be  laid  in  from  a  week  to  a 
month  after  birds  are  paired.  Remove  the 
eggs  as  soon  as  laid.  Keep  in  a  cool  place 
and  replnce  in  nest,  when  the  Inst  one  is 
laid.  This  makes  the  hatching  time  more 
even.  The  usual  period  of  incubation  is 
14  days. 

If  the  male  annoys  the  female  take  him 
out.  No  matter  how  tame  your  canary 
give  her  shade  and  quiet  now,  but  care 
for  her  need*?.  The  man  who  had  raised 
birds  longest  had  to  give  it  up  when  his 
five  lively  lads  made  the  house  too  noisy. 
Except  for  the  necessary  cave,  daily  clean¬ 
ing  of  cage,  giving  of  food  and  water  and 
bathing  facilities,  don't,  bother  the  birds. 
The  female  should  not  be  allowed  to  bathe 
from  the  time  the  eggs  hatch  until  the 
yung  arc  three  or  four  days  old.  Young 
birds  leave  the  nest  from  20  to  30  days 
old.  They  should  stay  with  the  parents 
unril  they  can  crack  seeds  for  themselves. 

During  the  breeding  season  egg-food 
must  be  given  daily  as  soon  as  the  birds 
are  paired.  The  yolk  only  of  the  hard- 
boiled  egg  may  be  given  the  first  day  after 
hatching:  add  bread  crumbs  gradually  un¬ 
til  the  third  day,  when  the  ordinary  egg- 
food  can  be  used.  Give  no  more  than  will 
be  eaten  up  clean.  Green  food  may  bn 
used  after  the  young  are  four  or  five  days 
old.  but  continue  the  egg  food  until  the 
young  can  crack  their  own  seed. 

Canaries  ordinarily  should  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  canary  seed  with  some  rape  and  a 
little  hemp,  not  too  much  of  the  latter. 
Lettuce,  chickweed.  or  a  bit  of  apple  may 
be  given  occasionally.  The  birds  are  little 
gluttons  for  green  food,  and  will  eat  anv 
amount  they  can  get,  but  small  bits  are 
best  for  them. 

Some  birds  like  to  bathe  daily,  but  three 
tunes  in  Summer  and  twice  a  week  in 
Winter  does  very  well.  Some  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  young  ones,  are  troublesome  and 
notional  about  bathing,  though.  A  verv 
gentle  sprinkling  will  help  cure  them. 
With  regular  daily  cleaning  of  the  cages, 
gentle  care  and  uot  too  much  green  food, 
and  keeping  the  birds  out  of  drafts,  ali 
should  go  well.  Most  of  the  losses  among 
young  birds  come  at  the  time  they  are 
taken  from  their  parents.  Thev  should  be 
very  carefully  watched  at  this  time  to  see 
that  they  can  and  do  feed  themselves  and 
are  not  put  with  larger  birds  who  mal¬ 
treat  them.  EDNA  S.  KN'ArP. 


Smoking  Bees 

If  M  R.  D..  page  144)0,  will  soak  a 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  with  two  or 
three  tablespoons  of  carbon  bisulphide 
and  place  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  then 
stop  all  holes,  he  will  kill  all  bees.  Or 
take  a  five-gallon  kerosene  can.  remove 
the  screw  fop  and  the  bottom,  place  the 
stem  of  an  automobile  or  bicycle  tube  in 
the  side,  near  the  bottom,  get  piece  of 
rain  water  leader  or  other  large  pipe 
(plenty  of  these  around  city  dumps)  of 
the  length  necessary.  Then  bore  hole  in 
tree  below  the  bees  as  near  the  size  of 
pipe  as  possible.  Soak  piece  of  cotton  in 
the  melted  brimstone,  place  the  kerosene 
cun  on  ground,  put  inside  the  cloth  soaked 
with  brimstone  and  light.  Place  pipe  over 
hole  in  top  of  can,  other  end  in  hole  in 
tree,  connect  bicycle  pump  to  stem  and 
pump.  T  se  wet  burlap  sacks  at  each  end 
of  pipe  to  close  joints.  I  have  used  the 
brimstone  plan  on  side  of  house  by  flat¬ 
tening  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  raising  a 
clapboard,  flushing  the  pipe  under  the 
clapboard,  but  look  out  for  fire.  Don't 
use  any  lights  around  carbon  bisulphide; 
it  is  very  explosive.  F.  A.  s. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Agent  :  “But,  my  dear  madam,  it’s  a 
shame  to  let  your  husband’s  life  insurance 
lapse.”  “I'll  not  pay  another  cent.  I’ve 
paid  reg'lar  for  eight  years,  an’  I’ve  had 
no  luck  yet.” — Life. 


One  More  Chore  Before  Fishing  Time 
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A  Star  “  Got  hie- Roof’  ‘  Barn 


|  Going  to  Build  or  | 
|  Remodel  a  Bam?  I 

=  If  you  are,  you  want  to  talk  to  us  and  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  §j 


First  of  all,  we’ll  give  you,  free  of 
cost  or  obligation,  complete  blue 
prints  (floor  plan,  elevations  and 
outside  drawings)  and  full  detail  of 
the  barn  you  should  have  to  fit 
your  needs. 

— and  we’ll  show  you  how  Star 
BarnEquipmentpaysfor  itself— how 
it  cuts  down  the  work  —  increases 
milk  yield  and  keeps  the  herd 
healthier.  And  we’ll  prove  what  we 
say  by  the  testimony  of  dairymen 
right  in  your  section. 

United  States  patents  protect  the 
exclusive  features  that  put  Star  Barn 
Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself — you 
will  find  these  advantages  in  no 
other  brand.  For  instance,  the  Unit 


System  which  enables  you  to  add 
stalls  as  your  herd  grows — the  Star 
Alignment  Device  which  keeps  bed¬ 
ding  and  stalls  clean  and  lessens 
labor — the  Star  Curb  Clamp  which 
cuts  down  installation  cost — these 
and  many  other  features  you  would 
not  be  withoutareexclusive  with  Star. 

In  the  Star  Line,  you'll  find  more 
than  merely  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  —  everything  for  the 
barn,  inside  and  out,  is  there:  Water 
Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Systems, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  as  well  as 
Harvester  Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball 
Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse  Equip¬ 
ment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  a 
world  of  other  farm  specialties. 


Our  348-page  bound  catalog,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors,  is 
free  if  you'll  write  for  it  and  tell  us  when  you’re  going  to  build  a 
new  barn  or  remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Plan  Department  is  at  your 
service,  free.  Use  the  coupon  for  plans.  Write  for  the  catalog. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  1 

Harvard,  Ill.  Everything  for  thm  Modern  Barn  Albany,  N.Y.  | 

Lob  Angelei.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon  = 


S  1  V  ^  If  You’re  Thinking 
H  IV  H  p  of  Building  or  Re- 
JL  R  V  1  j  1  -J  modeling  a  Barn. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  our  Plan 
Department  experts  will  send  you, 
free  of  cost,  a  complete  set  of  blue 
prints.  End  and  side  elevations,  cross 
section  and  floor  plan  —  complete. 
And — free. 


Free  Barn  Plans 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

|  Dept.  37  Harvard,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  Bend  me  free  a  special 
set  of  barn  plans. 

I  I  am  thinking  of  remODEDING?  °  barn 


^Illll!!ll!!ll!llllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllll!l!lllllllllllllllilllllllillllll!l  Address 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  canbe shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box  15  Es.ton,  Pa. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
Bteel  or  wood— widt 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catliog  Uluslrttod  it*  <  loM  fr„. 
Co..  48  Els.  Si.. Quincy, III, 


Best  jobs  are  constantly  offered  our 
Igraduates  because  trained  from 
A  to  Z  under  our  perfected  system 
“in  overalls”  in  our  complete  shops. 
Individual,  personal  instruction. 

Earn  big  money  as  engine  expert, 
shop  foreman,  or  engineer,  etc.;  or 
haveabusinessofyourown.  18  years 
of  success;  7,000  graduates  making 
good.  New  classes  now  forming. 
Write  or  call  for  catalog  and  terms. 

CLEVELAND  AUTO  SCHOOL 

1808  E.  24th  fit..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Energies  of  Moving  Bodies 

Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  with 
how  much  force  a  car  that  weighs  a  ton, 
with  five  people  in  it  weighing  around 
000  lhs.,  would  strike,  hitting  a  pole  that; 
was  solirl  and  would  ttol  give  tiny,  going 
at  rates  of  speed  up  to  SO  miles  att  hour? 
I  have  boon  thrown  0  ft.  from  a  sulky 
plow  with  it  team  going  four  miles  an 
hour  when  striking  a  fast  rock.  Would 
it  strike  eight  limes  as  hard  with  five 
time  the  load  going  straight  ahead  with¬ 
out  a  bumper  or  anything  to  protect  it? 
There  is  a  lawsuit  concerned  ;  opponents 
claim  I  was  going  at  SO  uiilos_  an  hour 
and  diil  not  stop  the  engine,  with  slight 
damage  to  car.  !>.  B,  H. 

Maine. 

Your  question  as  stated  does  not  per¬ 
mit  of  a  direct  answer.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  force  of  a  blow,  such  as 
this,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  de¬ 
termining  some  of  the  factors  involved. 

The  energy  of  a  moving  body  can  he 
computed,  however,  .when  the  rate  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  weight  are  known,  and  this 
energy  or  power  to  do  work  call  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  foot  pounds,  a  foot 
pound  being  equal  to  the  work  done  in 
lifting  a  weight  of  1  11).  1  ft.  against  the 
force  of  gravity. 

The  energy  of  a  moving  body  is  direct¬ 
ly  proportional  to  its  weight  and  is  also 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
It  is  determined  by  the  following  for¬ 
mula  : 


vxvxw 

E= - 

04.32 

In  which 

E  equals  tile  resulting  energy  expressed 
in  foot  pounds, 

V  equals  the  velocity  of  the  body  ex¬ 
pressed  in  feet  per  second, 

W  equals  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
pounds, 

and  04.32  is  twice  the  acceleration  due  to 
the  pull  of  gravity. 

In  your  case  W  equals  2000  plus  000 
equals  2000  pounds. 

V  equals  SO  miles  per  hour  or  117.33 
feet  per  second,  and  the  problem  becomes: 

2000x117.33x117.33 

- —  =  5565  nearly 

04.42 

foot  pounds  of  energy,  when  the  velocity 
is  80  miles  per  hour. 

As  the  energy  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  arid  the  weight  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  the  following  results 
would  be  obtained  for  the  following  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds : 

4000 

70  miles  per  hr.,  5565  x - =4386  nearly 

6400 

3000 

00  miles  per  hr,,  5565  X - =3130  plus 

6400 

2500 

50  miles  per  hr.,  5505  X - =  2221  nearly 

0-100 

1000 

40  miles  per  hr.,  5565 X - =1391  plus 

6400 

000 

30  miles  per  hr.,  5565  X - =  783  nearly 

6400 

The  case  of  striking  a  stone  with  a 
wheel  plow  is  scarcely  comparable  with 
that  of  striking  a  post  with  a  car.  In  the 
case  of  the  plow  the  obstacle  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plow  is 
thrown  upward,  the  horizontal  motion  is 
changed  to  vertical  motion,  and  this  ver¬ 
tical  motion,  because  of  the  position  of 
the  seat  and  the  part  of  the  implement 
that,  encounters  the  obstacle,  has  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  original  horizontal  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  plow.  The  body  is  thrown 
upward  as  well  as  forward  by  this  in¬ 
creased  vertical  motion,  and  might  bo 
projected  a  considerably  greater  distance 
than  the  original  horizontal  velocity  would 
have  caused  it  to  go.  1  sing  a  car  as  light, 
as  you  report,  however,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  attain  a  speed  of  SO  miles  per 
hour.  With  a  light  car  it  would  be  likely 
to  become  unmanageable  before  this  speed 
was  attained. 


Plan  for  Bant 

T  lmve  built  a  barn  125  ft.  long.  After 
taking  out  37 1/j  ft.  for  six  horse  stalls.  I 
want  to  finish  a  tie-up  in  the  rest  of  the 
length;  1  wish  to  Use  all  the  cement  I 
can.  Could  you  give  me  a  plan  for  this 
tie  up.  It  is  about  85x15  ft.  I  do  not. 
want  to  go  to  unnecessary  expense,  but 
I  want  it  pretty  good,  i  would  like  to 
have  a  cement  crib  the  whole  length,  so 
that  I  could  run  water  right  along  in 
front  of  cows  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  cement  crih  of 
that  length  would  crack,  more  or  less,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  watertight.  I  have 
a  concrete  wall  all  the  way  around  this 
barn.  8  ft.  4  in.  high,  10  in.  thick  at  top 
and  18  in.  at  bottom.  The  bins  are  12 (A 


ft.,  with  a  4-in.  iron  post,  filled  with  ce¬ 
ment,  under  each  side  of  13-ft.  barn  floor 
for  posts  every  12Yj  It.  r..  n.  it. 

Lisbon,  Me. 

From  the  brief  description  of  your 
space  1  would  say  that  it  could  probably 
be  best,  used  to  accommodate  a  single  row 
of  cows,  and  if  used  in  this  way  will  fur¬ 
nish  room  for  from  20  to  22  cows,  includ¬ 
ing  passageways  through  the  row  of  cows. 
The  manger  could  he  made  sufficiently 
tight,  if  laid  in  sections,  using  a  plastic 
material,  as  asphalt  urn,  between  the  abut¬ 
ting  sections.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  individual  drinking  buckets,  or,  at 
least,  one  between  each  two  cows,  will  be 
far  bettor  than  the  attempt  to  water  them 
in  the  manger.  When  watered  in  the 
manger,  nil  refuse  must  he  removed  from 
before  the  cows  each  time  before  water 
is-  turned  in,  and  as  the  cattle  must  be 
watered  several  times  daily  to  secure  any¬ 
thing  like  natural  conditions,  this  means 
considerable  lime  and  attention,  A  drain¬ 
age  system  must  also  be  put  in,  with 
traps  in  the  mangers  to  take  care  of  water 
left  after  Hie  cattle  have  finished  drink¬ 
ing,  Furthermore,  one  diseased  cow  iti 
a  herd  may  contaminate  all  the  others 
below  her  by  the  water  flowing  past  her 
as  she  drinks  and  going  to  the  other  cows. 
With  the  use  of  drinking  buckets  this 
danger  is  done  away  with,  and  besides 
the  cow  has  water  nt  the  stable  tempera¬ 
ture  night  or  day,  whenever  she  wishes 
it.  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
other  than  to  keep  the  supply  tank  full. 


Speed  of  Saw 

IIow  many  revolution.1;  per  minute 
must  the  engine  pulley  make  to  turn  a 
2S-in.  saw  at  its  right  speed?  The  en¬ 
gine  pulley  is  2(5  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
5-in.  face,  and  the  saw  mandrel  pulley  is 
6  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  5-in.  face.  Belt 
is  5  in  wide.  The  engine  is  8  h.p„  and  it 
could  make  up  to  310  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  I  run  my  engine  up  to  220  or  310 
revolutions  per  minute  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  put  a  flywheel  on  the  saw  mandrel  ' 
Flywheel  weighs  about  50  or  00  lbs.  Is 
it  a  good  idea  for  me  to  put  it  on? 
Would  it  be  better  to  use  a  22-in.  pulley 
or  26-in.  pulley  on  the  engine,  and  would 
the  engine  use  a  little  more  gasoline  oil 
the  bigger  pulley,  or  just  the  same  as  on 
the  small?  When  used  in  sawing  wood 
is  it  necessary  for  me  to  use  a  50  or  60- 
lb.  flywheel  on  the  saw  mandrel  if  my 
saw  makes  1.140  revolutions  per  minute 
and  engine  310  revolutions  per  minute, 
or  is  it  also  necessary  for  me  to  use  a 
flywheel  on  the  saw  mandrel  if  my  saw 
makes  800  revolutions  per  minute  and 
engine  220  revolutions  per  minute?  Sup¬ 
pose  I  use  a  flywheel  on  the  saw  man¬ 
drel  when  the  engine  pulley  is  22  in.  in 
diameter,  is  that  flywheel  necessary  or 
not?  What  good  does  the  flywheel  do 
when  it  is  on  its  saw  mandrel?  What 
good  does  it  do  to  the  engine?  My  saw 
shakes  so  much  that  I  do  not  like  to 
work  near  it.  J.  S. 

Amsterdam,  Y, 

With  a  26-in.  pulley  on  the  engine  and 
a  6-in.  pulley  on  the  saw  mandrel  the 
engine  should  make  315  revolutions  per 
minute  to  give  a  28-in.  saw  the  standard 
rim  speed  of  10,000  ft,  per  minute. 

You  say,  however,  that  you  have  ex¬ 
cessive  vibration,  the  saw  shaking  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  are  afraid  to 
work  around  it  when  the  speed  runs  up 
at  all  high.  This  is  probably  due  to  lack 
of  balance  in  the  running  parts,  loose 
bearings,  a  sprung  mandrel  or  some 
similar  trouble,  anil  in  view  of  this  I 
would  advise  using  your  22-in.  pulley  on 
the  engine  aud  running  the  engine  at  220 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  will  give 
the  saw  mandrel  a  speed  of  about  800 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  if  it  is  found 
on  trial  that  it  will  stand  to  run  faster 
the  engine  can  be  speeded  up  somewhat. 

Your  saw  will  ilo  more  satisfactory 
work  with  the  balance  wheel  nu  the  man¬ 
drel.  This  acts  as  a  weight  to  carry  the 
saw  through  the  cuts  in  much  the  same 
way  that  a  heavy  ax  will  cut  deeper  than 
a  light  one.  It  also  lessens  belt  slippage 
and  equalizes  the  load  on  the  engine,  so 
that  it  should  be  left  on.  Be  careful  in 
replacing  it  not.  to  crack  it.  as  a  cracked 
wheel  may  burst  and  cause  considerable 
damage. 

Sawing  wood  with  a  pole  saw  should 
he  reasonably  light  work  for  an  eight 
horsepower  engine,  and  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  consumed  will  be  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  whether  the  22-in.  or  20-in.  pulley 
is  used. 

While  10,000  ft.  per  minute  is  the 
standard  rim  for  a  saw,  it  is  generally 
considered  unsafe  to  run  a  cast-iron  pul¬ 
ley  at  a  greater  rim  speed  than  0.0(H)  ft. 
per  minute,  because  of  the  danger  from 
bursting  already  referred  to,  and  where 
the  balance  wheel  is  as  large  as  the  saw 
and  mounted  on  the  same  mandrel  tins 
speed  of  the  saw  has  to  he  governed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  speed  of  8(H)  revolutions 
per  minute  will  not  be  high  enough  to 
give  trouble,  however,  for  with  a  24-in. 
balance  wheel  it  will  give  a  rim  speed  of 
about  5,000  ft.  per  minute.  it.  H,  S. 
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FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


The 

Red  Steer 
on  the  bad 
is  your  ° 
guarantee 
of  Highest 
Possible 
Quality 


pays 
to  use  them’ 

On  all  Crops 
and 

On  all  Soils 


All  you  need  to  look  for  in  buying  fertilizers 


This  season,  more  than  ever  before,  you  must  grow 
more  bushels  per  acre. 

You  must  grow  a  certain  number  of  bushels  to  pay 
production  costs  —  and  the  extra  bushels  over  the 
cost  of  production  to  pay  your  profit.  You  must 
farm  intensively  and  use  fertilizer  liberally. 

Particularly  you  must  use  the  right  kind  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  —  the  kind  that  will  make  you  the  most  profit. 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  backed  by  the  Swift 
reputation,  maintained  for  more  than  fifty  years,  of 
making  every  Swift  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 


Swift  &  Company  has  the  resources,  the  equipment, 
the  raw  materials  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
prepare  special  formulas  for  different  crops  and  soils. 

The  famous  Red  Steer  bag,  shown  above,  is  your 
guarantee  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money.  It  is 
all  you  need  to  look  for  in  buying  fertilizer. 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  demand 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  In  five  years’  time  the 
demand  more  than  doubled. 

Buy  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  from  your  local 
Swift  dealer  or  write  to  us  direct. 


Swift  8s  Company,  Dept.  2 

Fertilizer  Works: 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dealers  who  are  now  selling  or  could  sell  fertilizers  should 
write  for  our  proposition.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 
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tions  are  taken  it  insures  that  any  water 
reaching  the  well  must  pass  through  at 
least  10  ft.  of  soil,  giving  it  quite  an  effi¬ 
cient  filtering. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
well  can  he  located  anywhere  and  pure 
water  Si-eiired  if  10  or  more  feet  of  soil 
exist  between  the  well  and  a  source  of 
contamination.  Every  precaution  should 
he  taken  to  see  that  the  well  is  located  in 
the  cleanest  spot  obtainable.  When  these 
precautions  arc  taken,  however,  the  tight 
wall  in  the  upper  10  ft.  of  the  well  will 
usually  effectively  prevent  the  entrance 
of  earthworms,  surface  water,  etc.,  if 
cave  is  taken  to  have  a  tight  cover,  and 
all  openings  into  the  well  screened. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 
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a  champion 


Wrftarra  tnrfar— atatn  whether  you  want  I 
thelb«*t  alio  mart*  llketba  tJbamplon  oil. 
fllliuL  ahnolutaly  pornialiont-  or  n  tfOod! 
cll-ftllod  i«(lo  llko  th«  New  ItoNN  guaran- 
teed  for  J7»yaam.  Mantlon  »ii*o  wonted 
then  wntc.b  u»  ourprlao  you  with  low  prloa 
and  wonderful  term*.  r'nrticularo  frea- 1 


Installing  a  Ram 

I  wish  to  instill  a  ram  to  furnish  water 
for  stock,  also  for  bathroom  in  house. 
Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  installing  same,  size  of  pipes 
required,  etc. V  Is  it  possible  to  force 
water  mto  a  compression  tank  and  have 
water  forced  from  there  to  where  needed, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  force  water  to  a 
reservoir  high  enough  to  supply  my  needs 
by  gravity?  a.  q.  c. 

If  yon  have  a  sufficient  water  flow  (at 
least  three  gallons  per  minute)  a  ram 
should  furnish  you  with  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  water  supply.  This  ram 
may  he  used  to  supply  a  pressure  tank  or, 
ns  is  often  done,  the  water  may  be 
pumped  to  a  small  overhead  gravity  tank 
placed  in  the  attic  of  the  house.  This 
tank  is  provided  with  an  overflow  which 
leads  to  the  barn,  and  in  this  way  both 
the  house  aud  burn  receive  water.  At 


Ensila^eGrWers 


Ron*  1 
cutter.  Otbe 
equally  low  In 


NO  CA$H-N0  INTEREST-NO  DEPOSIT 


Term*  that  you  c»n  hnndle.  No  borrowing,  tin  rood  to  stretch 
your  credit  at  home.  Alto  special  curly  order  discount,  and 
If  you  need  cutter  and  aHoboth.  apodal  combination  discount. 
Writ*  today  for  full  particulars. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Dept.  *70  Springfield,  Ohio 


the  faucet  is  opened.  Tf  this  will  not  do 
it,  a  small  pipe  tapped  into  the  fee  at  the 
top  of  the  tank  where  the-  plug  that  you 
speak  of  is  now  located,  will  serve  ns  an 
air  outlet  and  permit  water  to  flow  if  ex¬ 
tended  np  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  spring  and  left  with  the  top  open.  In 
regard  to  the  cold  water  pipe  within  the 
range  boiler,  this  should  reach  well  down 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Its 
purpose  is  to  introduce  the  cold  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  ns  hot  water  is 
drawn  from  the  top  and  to  prevent  the 
mixing  of  the  two.  It  permits  a  greater 
quantity  of  hot  water  to  be  taken  from 
the  boiier.  As  your  boiler  seems  to  heat 
perfectly  and  furnishes  a  good  quantity 
of  hot  water,  there  is  probably  no  trouble 
here. 


HOT  WATER 
INSTALLATION ’ 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Tile  Pipe  Line 

M.v  spring  is  about  400  ft.  from  house, 
half  that  from  barn,  with  a  fall  of  about 
20  ft.  from  water  level  of  spring  to  ground 
level  at  house,  practically  all  the  fall  be¬ 
ing  in  first  half  to  barn.  Could  T  get  a 
connection  on  tile  pipe  at  barn  for  taps 
in  barn,  house  and  probably  outside  water 
tank?  Do  you  think  if  I  put  a  4-in.  or 
3-in.  tile  pipe  to  barn  that  it  would 
stand  the  pressure  of  water  with  that 
fall?  The  pipe  I  cun  get  is  just  vitrified, 
salt-glazed  sewer  tile.  Would  the  cement 
for  joints  need  any  special  preparation? 
I  have  used  cement  mixed  with  paint  oil 
to  mend  cracks  in  tile  roofing.  Would  it 
be  better  than  ordinary  mixed  cement? 

Middle  Barney’s  River.  N  J,  r*.  c. 

In  your  case,  with  so  slight  a  (nil,  it 
would  seem  that  you  would  be  justified  in 
using  the  tile  at  hand  if  they  are  of  rea¬ 
sonably  good  quality  and  weight.  A  fall 
of  20  ft.  would  give  a  pressure  of  less 
than  9  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  requires  its  sewer  tile  to  withstand 
an  internal  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

Regarding  the  coupling  of  the  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe  to  the  tile  line,  no  particu¬ 
lar  difficulties  are  in  sight.  The  iron  pipe 
could  be  provided  with  suitable  flanges, 
pushed  into  a  length  of  tile,  and  a  good 
rich  cement  mortar  packed  about  it.  A 
special  jointing  compound  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  which  is  poured  hot  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  a  lead  joint 
is  run.  This  material  is  somewhat  elastic 
after  being  poured,  and  permits  slight  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  pipe  without  the  joints 
cracking. 

Tile  can  be  judged  somewhat  by  stand¬ 
ing  them  on  end  and  tapping  them  lightly 
with  a  hammer.  If  sound  and  hard- 
burned  they  emit  a  clear,  metallic  ring. 
An  examination  of  the  end  should  show 
a  uniform  structure,  not  banded.  Bands 
or  laminations  are  indications  of  a  weak 
tile. 

A  3-in.  tile  would  be  amply  large  for 
use  as  a  water  line  and  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  3-ft.  lengths  it  will  lessen  the 
number  of  joints  required. 

If  this  line  is  put  In  n  careful  attention 
to  details  will  do  much  toward  assuring 
its  success  and  permanence.  The  ditch 
bottom  should  be  graded  absolutely  true 
bo  that  the  tile  lie  firmly  and  have  no 
opportunity  to  settle  after  the  line  is 
laid,  in  this  way  breaking  the  joints.  The 
spigot  end  of  the  tile  should  be  pushed 
clear  into  the  bell  and  caulked  in  place 
with  oakum,  after  which  the  jointing  com¬ 
pound  or  cement  mortar  is  applied.  If 
cement  mortar  is  used,  it  should  be  forced 
well  into  the  joint,  with  the  hands  clear 
around  the  pipe.  After  the  joint  is  made 
the  inside  can  be  wiped  out  with  a  swab 
to  make  sure  that  no  cement,  has  found  its 
way  into  the  pipe,  obstructing  it.  This  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  attaching  a 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe.  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons.  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  end  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumora. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-Irritant 
for  Infiamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal  ■ 
lng  if  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every'  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $l..r)0  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrenee-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Method  of  Installing  Hot  Water  System- 


he  sumo  lime  the  water  at  me  nouse  is 
always  fresh,  as  the  tank  is  small  and 
the  ram  is  constantly  pumping  into  it. 

Without  knowing  the  quantity  avail- 
aide  it.  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  size 
pipe  required  or  the  quantity  of  water 
that  you  may  expect  the  ram  to  pump. 
This  Is  not  necessary,  however,  ns  any 
manufacturers’  catalog  will  give  you  this 
information  when  you  have  measured 
your  water  supply.  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  is 
much  less  than  that  supplied  to  the  ram. 
a  good  share  of  the  water  being  used  in 
operating  the  ram.  As  an  example,  a  flow 
of  three  gallons  per  minute  at  your  spring 
should  give  you  from  300  to  400  gallons 
daily  at  the  house  with  the  fall  and  lift 
that  you  have  indicated.  It  would  be 
necessary  in  your  case  to  place  a  stand¬ 
pipe  between  the  ram  and  the  spring  so 
that  the  drive  pipe  might,  be  shortened 
up  and  made  approximately  equal  to  tin- 
vertical  distance  the  water  is  to  be  lifted. 
I  suggest  that  you  write  your  Congress¬ 
man  at  Washington  and  request  a  copy  of 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  41.  This  goes  into 
detail  concerning  farm  water  systems, 
ami  should  be  of  value  to  anyone  think¬ 
ing  of  installing  such  a  system. 


pipes  for  your  water  system  enter  tin* 
tank. 

A  tank  buried  in  the  ground  will  give 
you  far  better  service.  The  water  will  be 
cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Win¬ 
ter,  much  more  suitable  for  stock  water¬ 
ing  and,  besides,  it  will  be  likely  to  keep 
in  better  condition.  The  storage  tank 
will  be  out  of  sight,  and  the  pipes  leading 
to  the  different  fixtures  can  be  placed 
well  under  ground,  where  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  freezing.  Where  a  cistern  is 
used  as  a  water  supply  it  is  well  to  ar¬ 
range  a  cut-off  in  the  down  spout,  sup¬ 
plying  it,  so  that  the  roof  may  be  washed 
and  the  water  allowed  to  escape  before 
any  is  collected  for  the  cistern.  If  this 
is  done  much  filth  is  prevented  from 
entering  the  cistern  and  the  quality  of 
the  water  is  improved.  The  cistern  should 
also  have  a  drainage  opening  and  drain, 
permitting  it  to  be  flushed  out  without 
pumping  when  necessary.  , 


TTlcrre 


for  less  money 


•pvOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
•^60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  fleah 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  com  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  wet  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  lor  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 

Dept.  A‘  N  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds,  - — i 


Walling  a  Well 

I  :im  digging  a  well,  and  would  like  to 
stone  and  cement  the  sides  and  also  the 
top,  leaving  a  4-in.  pipe  in  the  top  for 
air.  Would  this  affect  the  water?  In 
striking  a  vein,  should  t,he  stonework  be 
laid  tight  on  the  lower  side  or  not? 

Forestville,  Conn.  A.  h.  s. 

Tf  your  description  is  understood  cor¬ 
rectly  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  water 
should  in  any  way  be  affected  by  the  4-in. 
pipe  iri  the  well  covering.  Any  opening 
into  the  well  should,  of  course,  be  so  tit 
ted  as  to  exclude  all  surface  water,  and 
screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  in¬ 
sects,  mice,  frogs,  etc.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  manhole,  provided  with  raised 
edges  and  fitted  with  a  tight  cover,  will 
lie  found  more  convenient,  ns  it  will  per¬ 
mit  entrance  to  the  well  for  cleaning  or 
other  purposes,  A  small  vent  pipe  fitted 
nt  the  top  with  two  elbows  anti  two  nip¬ 
ples  so  that  the  opening  faces  downward 
can  he  used  in  connection  with  this. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  lay  a  tight 
wall  clear  to  the  bottom  of  a  well.  I'su- 
ually,  if  precautions  are  taken  at  the  top 
of  the  well  so  to  grade  the  soil  that  sur¬ 
face  water  will  be  led  away  from  the  well, 
and  the  waste  from  the  pump  is  carried 
away  so  that  it  does  not  discharge  on  the 
well  covering  and  follow  the  curbing 
down,  a  tight  wall  or  curb  for  the  upper 
10  to  15  ft.  will  be  sufficient,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  being  laid  loose  without 
the  use  of  water  mortar.  If  these  precuu- 


A  Homemade  Tractor 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  trac¬ 
tor  out  of  a  five-horsepower  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  that  has  a  speed  of  400  revolutions 
per  minutes.  Would  it  pull  a  plow  or  a 
i wohurse  drag,  and  at  what  speed?  I 
would  like  to  have  a  reverse  on  it.  What 
size  drive  wheels  would  he  best?  R.  s.  N. 

T  can  only  advise  you  uot  to  attempt 
this.  While  there  have  been  some  suc¬ 
cessful  homemade  tractors,  you  wall  usu¬ 
ally  find  that  the  men  making  them  are 
more  sueeesful  as  mechanics  than  they 
are  as  farmers,  and  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  is  used  in  keeping  them 
in  running  order.  The  main  purpose  of 
a  tractor  is  to  conserve  labor,  to  give  the 
owner  more  leisure,  or  nt  least  permit 
him  to  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
amount  of  work.  A  tractor  that  requires 
constant  tinkering,  babying  and  repairs 
will  fail  of  this  object.  It  must  be  able 
In  go,  and  to  go  right.  Furthermore,  a 
stationary  engine  is  entirely  different  in 
design  front  a  tractor  engine,  the  wearing 
parts  are  all  exposed  and  soon  cut  out 
when  used  in  the  dust  and  grit  of  trac¬ 
tor  service,  making  the  life  short. 


Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Bloocl,  Poultry 
Bone — -  all  grades; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer, 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Kotirrls 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
Concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try-  Price  •" 
For  sale  by 

THE  . 

RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
333  W.  30  ih  SI..  N.  T. 
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Farm  Water  Problems 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 
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Book  of  100. 

L.HomePlans/4 


Charming  California  bunga¬ 
lows,  delightful  dwelling 
types,  beautiful  new  types  of 
Colonial  bungalows,  Dutch - 
Colonial  designs,  English  and 
American  homes  costing  from 
$500  up  to  $30,000  when 
completed.  Also  many  de¬ 
signs  of  summer  cottages  and 
garages. 

Aladdin  Owners  Save  $200  to  $800 — Get  the  Facts 

ty  '  Aladdin  success  is  chiefly  due  to  the  money  saved  lor  Aladdin  Home  owners, 

t;  g  I  will  save  a  substantial  amount  thru  eliminating  dealers' profits,  saving 

■‘''ft  I]  y’  ovcr  1®^  wwl*  in  lumber  and  lowering  labor  costs  in  building.  Aladdin 

' _ 'qgfl  Homes  come  to  you  direct  from  one  of  our  mills  located  in  the  nearest  timber 

**  country,  thereby  reducing  freight  charges  They  are  built  of  standardized 

>  ■  ■  i  •-  ■  materials,  saving  waste,  and  arecul  to  fit,  saving  bundredsof  hours  of  carpen- 

j  ]  LJJWi  I  ■rs-'M  ■  )■  a  ■  ter  labor.  Over  a  hundred  beautiful  and  modern  homes  are  pictured  and 

11  T.  .  _J4t>  I  ■  priced  in  the  Aladdin  Catalog.  Send  for  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  472 at  once. 

CoifniaiH*^ of  10  Rooms'^  Aladdin  Prices  Include  All  Material 

•  Sufficient  material  for  the  completion  of  the  home  according  to  specifications 
it  guaranteed  to  every  Aladdin  customer.  Prices  include  all  framing  lumber, 
joists,  bridging,  sub-flooring,  studding,  sheathing,  rafters,  roof  sheathing, 
thickest  shingles  of  highest  quality  I  5  to  2>.  building  paper,  all  millwork, 
siding  or  shingles  for  outside  walls,  outside  finishing  material,  molding  ot  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  window  and  door  frames  and  sash,  doors  for  exterior  ami  interior, 
stairs  and  steps,  interior  woodwork,  lock  sets,  complete  hardware,  window 
weights,  sash  cord,  pulleys,  hinges,  nails  of  proper  size,  glass,  tin  flashing, 
galvanized  ndge  roll,  paints,  oils,  stains,  varnish,  lath — complete  for  every 
house  and  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition. 


Attractive  Semi-Bungalow 


Sold  Direct — No  In-Between  Profits 

The  Aladdin  Company  is  the  greatest  home  building  institution  in  the 
world  nnd  it  docs  not  sell  through  dealers.  It  manufactures  the  lum¬ 
ber  at  the  edge  of  the  four  grratest  timber-producing  states.  It  pre-  A  ' 

pares  the  house  complete,  ready  to  be  shipped  direct  to  the  home  _ _ 

builder.  You  save  the  dealers'  profits.  \  our  carpenter  nails  the 
readi-cut  lumber  just  like  in  any  other  first-class,  permanent 

— .  Jto 


Not  Portable  or  Sectional 


Poputur  Bungalow  of  7  Rooms 


Substantial,  Convenient  Home 


Aladdin  homes  are  not  portable,  not  sectional,  not 
"  fabricated,  “  When  erected,  they  ate  exactly 
like  any  well-built,  architect-designed,  contrac¬ 
tor-built  home.  Send  today  for  Aladdin  Cata¬ 
log  No.  472.  A 

The  Aladdin  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Branches,  Offices  and  Mills: 

Portland,  Oregon;  Wilmington-  North  Caro*  A 

lino ;  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  yjy  ^ 

CafMUttiin  Qjju'**  and  Mill*;  JHKfJT 

Toronto.  vaTtfnuvtr,  yVinuitwa.  /EXt/III  IfT 
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Details  of  Pumping  Arrangement 


former  water  supply  came  from  a  sand, 
gravel,  or  other  water-bearing  stratum 
which  was  both  overlaid  and  underlaid 
with  clay  or  other  tight  soil.  The  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  creek  may  have  tap  pied  this 
stratum  and  permitted  this  water  to  es¬ 
cape.  Ordinarily  one  would  expect  to 
find  water  under  the  conditions  you  have 
outlined,  unless  the  subsoil  conditions 
were  similar  to  the  ones  suggested. 

A  driven  well  seldom  Hows  freely  at 
first,  but  must  lie  developed  by  continued 
slow  and  steady  pumping,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  as  more  and  more  water 
is  secured,  until  the  well  is  working  at 
full  capacity.  This  steady  pumping  is 
supposed  to  clear  the  finer  particles  from 
about  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  present  a 
freer  entrance  for  water.  Some  water 
should  show,  however,  in  the  pipe  when 
the  point  reaches  a  subsoil  layer  that  is 
carrying  free  water.  It,  seems  probable 
that,  as  suggested  above,  the  water-bear¬ 
ing  stratum  is  underlaid  by  a  tight  layer, 
and  that  you  have  either  passed  through 
it  into  this  tight  layer,  or  it  has  been 
drained  by  the  lowering  of  the  creek  bed. 
An  examination  of  the  bank  of  the  creek 
should  give  you  some  light  on  this. 


Pumping  from  Lower  Level 

Can  water  be  pumped  by  setting  pump 
in  dry  well  near  house,  spring  55  feet 
away 7  I  want  to  have  engine  at  top 
to  he  used  for  other  work.  Cylinder  can 
be  lowered  any  distance:  wish  to  use  1  ’4 - 
in.  pipe  and  -  VG  horsepower  engine. 

Georgetown,  Conn.  o.  F.  K. 

A  pump  installed  as  you  have  shown 
would  not  work,  as  the  suction  lift  is  too 
great.  Placing  the  cylinder  clown  in  the 
dry  well  as  you  have  shown  would  make 
no  difference,  as  the  water  would  have  to 
first  be  (Milled  up  over  the  high  point  at 
the  ton  of  the  well.  In  practice  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  advisable  to  attempt  to  lift  water  by 
suction  or  atmospheric  pressure  more 
than  20  ft.,  and  a  lessor  distance  is  still 
better,  especially  where  the  water  has  to 
be  drawn,  as  in  this  case,  some  distance 
horizontally. 

Your  problem  could  be  solved  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  dry  well  far  enough  down  the  slope 
towards  the  spring  to  be  within  suction 
distance,  as  indicated  on  the  sketch.  The 
pump  could  then  he  placed  over  this  dry 


be  placed  on  tower  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  use  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
put.  The  higher  the  tank  is  placed,  the 
greater  the  resulting  pressure  at  the  fau¬ 
cet  will  be.  A  pressure  of  .424  lb.  is 
secured  by  each  foot  of  elevation  of  water 
above  its  outlet,  giving  a  pressure  of  a 
little  more  than  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  for 
the  12-fr.  tower,  while  the  lS-ft.  tower 
would  secure  a  pressure  of  nearly  &  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  .  In  each  case  some  of 
this  pressure  would  he  absorbed  by  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  pipe,  the  exact  amount  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  length  and  size  of  the  pipe 
and  some  other  factors.  Where  possible 
it  is  desirable  to  secure  an  elevation  of  at 
least  10  ft.  above  the  highest  faucet  on 
tlte  line  for  a  water  lank. 

If  the  tank  is  of  concrete  construction, 
and  it  may  well  he.  it  may  be  l toured  in 
form  erected  on  top  of  the  tower  in  the 
regular  manner,  the  concrete  being  hoisted 
tip  iu  coal  scuttles  or  similar  containers. 
If  desired  a  pulley  can  ho  arranged  and 
the  material  pulled  up  with  a  horse, 
l'roper  reinforcement  should  be  Used,  ami 
some  care  used  iu  mixing  and  placing 
the  concrete  to  got  a  strong,  water-tight 
j<»h.  If  a  stave  tub  is  used  it  may  be  set 
up  oil  top  of  the  tower.  Some  farmers 
in  the  Middle  West  are  Imikling  concrete 
silos  and  placing  their  water  tank,  also 
of  concrete,  on  top.  Those  are  made  both 
from  monolithic  concrete  and  blocks. 

Where  such  location  is  possible  the 
best  place  for  a  gravity  storage  tank  is 
buried  in  a  hill  near  the  buildings.  Here 
it  is  kept  eool  in  Summer  and  protected 
from  freezing  in  Winter,  due  to  its  under¬ 
ground  construction.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  out  of  sight. 

A  windmill  can  lie  arranged  to  throw 
itself  in  and  out  of  gear  as  the  need 
arises  by  means  of  an  automatic  regu¬ 
lator.  This  is  controlled  through  a  float 
in  tlm  tank.  When  the  tank  is  full  and 
the  float  is  up  it  causes  n  ratchet  to  engage 
with  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  turned  by 
the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  pump 
rod.  The  pull  out  wire  is  arranged  to 
wind  about  this,  and  the  windmill  is 
pulled  out  of  the  wind.  When  the  water 
lowers  suificicii tly  the  ratchet  is  released 
and  the  wheel  permitted  to  swing  back 
into  the  wiud  and  resume  pumping.  In¬ 
quiry  directed  to  the  maker  of  your  wheel 
will  bring  you  information  concerning 
regulator  adapted  for  use  with  your  mill. 


Have  a  FULL  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
Globe  Silos  with  their  extension  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  Silo.  The  nearly  straight  side9 
of  the  roof  permit  a  full  Silo,  level  at  the 
top,  after  the  silage  has  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Pr-ces  of  Globe  Silos  backto  I917Ieve!a. 
V  Write  today  for  catalog  describing  other 
.  exclusive  features,  and  get 

particulars  of  special  ext. -a 
discount  for  early  orders. 

IIIID I  I  [  I  I  I  I  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
m)  I  nil  llj-lZWiUttwat-SM— W.N.Y. 
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=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

=  A  practical  ami  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

~  carpentry,  PRICE  $1.50 

3  For  tale  by 
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Saves  Money  for  Every  Horse  Owner 


Heavy  spring  work  takes  all  the  “pep”  out  of  unclipped 
horses.  They  fall  easy  prey  to  every  sort  of  ailment— stiffness,  colds, 
pneumonia,  etc. — and  arc  often  out  of  commission  in 
the  busy  spring  season.  fefScV 

Clip  t  he  heavy  coats  from  your  horses  the  first  warm 
days,  they  work  hotter  rest  better— feel  better.  -//  === 

They  keep  steady  on  the  job  when  you  need  them  most. 

Saves  you  veterinary  bills  for  sick  horses,  besides.  U 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine.  Ball  JL  C,°M1I 

bearing— sturdily  built— lasts  long.  Clipping  plates  of  ^  Mactu 

razor  steel,  with  hardest,  keenest  cutting  edges  ever  i 

furnished.  Clips  cows  also  for  clean  milk  production.  Price 

Price  reduced  ta$12.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  sent  on  R*iuc 

receipt  of  $2— you  pay  rest  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machines:  flanging  type,  $S0; 

pedestal  type,  $S5.  _ 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  A 1-11  ,  3600  Rooeevelt  Road,  Chicago  Jw  . 

37  Year  It  Staking  Quality  Products  /f 
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Securing  Water  in  Driven  Well 

Last  Fall  the  steam  shovel  went  through 
my  laud,  digging  to  a  greater  depth  a 
creek  that  runs  not  25  ft.  from  my  house. 
When  it.  had  passed,  we  found  mir  driven 
well  completely  drained.  This  was  said 
to  be  13  ft.  deon.  I  have  driven  another, 
not.  more  than  5  ft.  or  (>  ft.  from  the  old 
one.  I  find,  by  actual  measurement,  that 
I  have  driven  my  new  well  t>  ft.  deeper 
than  the  present,  hod  of  the  creek.  So 
far  I  find  no  water.  If  there  is  water 
there,  would  it  at  once  come  into  the  pipe, 
or  must,  in  smtie  way  a  pocket  he  made 
about  the  point?  Should  you  not  expect, 
under  the  conditions  named,  to  find  water 
of  some  description?  If  one  thinks  it 
best  to  drive  deeper,  how  often  is  it.  best 
to  test  for  water?  I  do  not  understand 
whether  or  not  to  expect  water  immedi¬ 
ately  the  pipe  is  down.  ,T.  M,  L. 

Binghamton,  N  Y. 

The  driven  well  secures  its  supply  of 
water  through  the  strainer  or  perforated 
section  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
to  make  it  a  success  driving  must  stop 
when  the  perforated  section  is  in  a  water¬ 
bearing  stratum.  It  is  possible  to  drive 
it  entirely  through  a  water-bearing 
stratum  and  into  u  layer  of  day  or  other 
tight  soil,  thereby  shutting  off  the  waiter 
from  the  stratum  above.  This  may  have 
been  done  iu  the  ease  of  this  well,  unless 
frequent  tests  were  made  for  water  during 
driving.  It  is  also  possible  that  your 


well  and  operated  from  an  engine,  and 
jack  placed  at  the  house  by  means  of 
triangles  and  wires.  This  system  is 
rather  cumbersome,  and  requires  solid. 
Well-braced  posts  and  taut  wires  to  op¬ 
erate  successfully.  A  better  method 
would  be  to  put  in  an  air  compressor  and 
one  of  the  pneumatic  pumps  at  tin-  spring. 
This  would  give  you  the  advantage  of  an 
automatic  pressure  system  without  the 
use  of  an  overhead  storage  tank,  as  well 
as  permitting  you  to  install  your  engine 
wherever  desired. 

If  the  pump  that  you  already  have  on 
hand  is  used,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a 
vacuum  chamber  made  from  a  short  length 
of  large  pipe  and  fixtures  OB  the  Suction 
side  of  the  line  near  the  pump,  as  well  as 
a  check  valve  at  the  bottom,  if  the  line  is 
laid  deep  enough  to  escape  freezing.  The 
vacuum  chamber  will  do  much  to  equalize 
the  flow  of  water  In  the  suction  pipe  and 
will  make  the  pump  work  more  easily  and 
steadily.  The  2 Vg -horsepower  engine  is 
large  enough  to  operate  it  satisfactorily. 


Water  Tank  on  Tower 

Would  a  concrete  tower  capable  of 
holding  a  75-bu rrel  tank  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  stock,  garden,  lawn  and 
household  purposes,  be  as  serviceable  at 
a  height  of  12  ft.  ns  IS?  Give  directions 
for  plaeing  said  tank  mi  top  of  tower. 
Describe  best  means  of  shutting  off  wind¬ 
mill  when  lank  becomes  full.  ml.  b. 

Chatham,  Ont.,  Can. 

The  height  at  which  a  water  tank  is  to 


PUMP  /HSTALLAT/OH 
WHERE  WATER  /S  TOO  EAR 
BELOW  BU/LD/NGS  TO  PERMIT 
PLACING  PUMP  AT  HOUSE 


To  Pump- 


•To  well  or  spring 


Detail  oT  vacuum  chamber 
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Perfect  Silage 
Y ear  After  Y ear 


“ the  Samson”  of  Silos 


You  can  have  perfect  silage,  year  after  year,  with  a 
Triple  Wall  Silo.  The  inner  wall  is  composed  of  dressed 
vertical  staves,  perfectly  fitted  so  as  to  allow  the  silage 
to  settle  evenly  at  all  times.  The  middle  wall  is  com¬ 
posed  of  waterproof,  frost-resisting  silafelt  and  will  not 
absorb  moisture  or  decay  with  age.  It  is  also  a  frost- 
resisting  insulator.  The  outside  wall  is  composed  of  the 
special  Crainelox  covering  which  is  continuous  through¬ 
out,  winding  and  overlapping  itself  from  top  to  bottom. 
Crainelox  protects  and  reinforces  every  square  inch  of 
surface,  making  the  silo  a  veritable  Sampson  of  strength. 
Because  of  the  triple  wall  construction,  Craine  Silos  give 
triple  protection  to  silage.  In  addition,  they  are  beautiful 
to  lookat,  and  harmonize  with  the  finest  of  farm  buildings. 
The  Craine  Line  of  Silos 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silos 
Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

Write  for  the  new  beautiful  catalog  describing  these 
silos.  Illustrated  throughout.  "  IZarly  order  discount  ” 
earned,  if  you  order  your  silo  now. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  110,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


. 


REBUILD  THE  OLD  STAVE  SILO  into  a  new,  peimanent 
Craine,  at  half  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  silo.  Particulars 
furnished  gladly. 


‘We  used  your  19-inch  cutter  to  fill  our  108-foot  silo,, 
putting  it  over  the  top  without  using  near  all  the 
power  of  a  20-h.  p.  steam  engine,  the  machine  run¬ 
ning  at  normal  speed/’— E.  E.  Heckman,  Salona,  Pa. 

No  silo  is  too  high  for  a  Papee.  We  guarantee  that  any  Papec 
Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate  more  ensilage ,  with  the  same  power, 
than  any  other  blower  cutter.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  buying 

The  Pnwerful 


Ensilage  Cutter* 


The  Papec  runs  easier  because  it  is  built  simpler. 

The  silage  is  thrown  from  the  knives  far  up  the 
blower  pipe.  It  ia  then  cauirht  by  a  powerful 
air  blast  concentrated  into  tirnnll  diameter  that 
carries  over  the  top  of  tho  highest  silo. 

Farmer’s  Record  and  Account  Book— FREE 

A  few  entries  weekly  in  this  50-paye  Book  will  show 
you  at  any  time  where  you  stand  with  your  farming 
business.  Write  us  the  sizoof  your  silo,  ortho  size  you 
intend  to  buy,  and  the  namo  and  address  of  your 
dealer.  We’ll  mail  the  Book  promptly.  Worth  a  dollar 
to  any  farmer.  Ask  also  for  free  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  110  Main  St.,  Short rvillc.N.Y. 

JJutrTibHtina  **  •  Gum  Servian 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  isa  simnnteed  purr  Iron  root  that  reilsts  niit.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  It  is  li^htniny  proof  an«J  lirc*prooL 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Mosl  riLtm i muitl  you  .  -n  buy  ami  easily  put  cm, Write 
today  lor  tree  calalu^  & 

Amerlun  Iron  Rooting  to.  ,Sta.  47  Middletown.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  vet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  f  1 


NAT  CO 
SILOS 


The  smooth,  elated  hollow  tile 
walls  of  a  N  A I  CO  Silo  absolutely 
exclude  air  anil  moisture  II nil  are 
heavily  reinforced  to  withstand 
wind  pre»>uie  from  without  and 
silafic  pfestu t c  from  within 
NA  TCOSilm  fort  forgenent  ions 
and  keep  silage  sweet  and  sue* 
orient  all  the  year  round. 

Present  tcducerl  prices  on 
NATCO  Silos  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Il’tilf  for  ihr  *wt‘'  "Nnuo  on 
the  /  arm"  look.  Complete,  in¬ 
teresting,  profitable. 


NATCO  “"“TILE 

NATIONAL-HRIEPRCiDFINCi  •  COMPANY 

'  1534  Fiji  tom  Buii.oino  ::  PrnsBinnnt.  Pa 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Injured  Joint 

Some  time  ago  one  of  my  horses  kicked 
the  other  just,  below  the  knee,  i  had  hud 
them  .sharp  shod  that  flay.  The  leg 
swelled  and  an  abscess  formed.  It  run 
for  a  time,  lmt  is  beginning  to  heal  now. 
He'  will  not  step  on  it:  and  acts  as  (hough 
in  pain.  B.  8. 

New  York. 

The  condition  described  is  a  very  ser¬ 
ious  one,  as  we  suspect  that  pus  is  bur¬ 
rowing  in  the  joint  or  that  inflammation 
has  become  deep-seated.  Inflammation 
with  suppuration  of  the  joint  proper 
usually  proves  incurable.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pus  thus  far  is  merely 
burrowing  into  the  connective  tissue.  The 
horse  should  he  supported  with  Veterinary 
slings  in  a  box  stall.  Then  paint  the 
part  with  tincture  of  iodine  until  the 
skin  is  saturated  with  the  tincture. 
Twice  daily  inject  into  the  discharging 
places  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  dram 
of  iodoform  and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  repeat  the  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days.  Your  veterinarian  should  also 
give  tho  horse  hypodermic  treatment  with 
a  bacteria  against  pus.  If  you  cannot 
have  that  done,  then  give  one  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  in  drinking  water  night 
and  morning  for  five  consecutive  days  a 
week  for  two  weeks. 


Wool  Shedding 

I  have  some  sheep  whose  wool  is  com¬ 
ing  off  in  large  patches.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
that,  could  cause  this?  It  seems  to  be 
along  the  hack  mostly.  There  are  no 
sores  there,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
parasites.  o.  c.  c. 

Connecticut. 

As  a  rule  when  woo]  sheds  at  this  time 
of  the  year  licks,  lice  or  scab  may  he 
suspected  as  the  cause,  and  treatment  has 
to  be  given  according  to  whichever  cause 
is  found  present.  For  ticks  and  lice  dust¬ 
ing  the  infested  skin  freely  with  freshly 
powdered  pyrethrum  is  fairly  effective, 
and  (lower-  of  sulphur  may  also  lie  freely 
sprinkled  on  the  stable  floor  and  covered 
with  bedding.  As  you  do  not.  find  para¬ 
sites  present  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
cause  is  confinement  of  the  sheep  to  a 
hot,  badly  ventilated  stable.  Feeding 
corn  may  also  help  to  induce  the  trouble. 
Let  the  sheep  run  out  every  day  for  ex¬ 
ercise  and  keep  their  stable  clean  and 
perfectly  ventilated.  In  fine  weather  the 
ala  hie  may  he  open  to  the  south,  but  sheep 
have  to  he  kept  dry  and  off  damp  beds. 
Feed  mil*  and  loan  in  preference  to  corn 
and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  instead  of  other 
roughage.  Two  pounds  of  roots  or  sound 
silage  per  ewe  daily  will  be  found  bene¬ 
ficial. 


Fouls  or  Foot-Rot 

What  will  cure  a  cow  with  fouls  in  the 
feet,  and  what  causes  il?  c.  R.  \v. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  cattle  stand¬ 
ing  or  wading  in  wet  and  tilth,  or  wading 
through  coarse,  wet,  wiry  grass.  The 
fine  skin  between  the  foes  becomes  soft¬ 
ened.  and  then  is  easily  scratched  or 
abraded  by  hits  of  cornstalk,  cob,  manure 
or  gritty  material,  which  often  lodges  be¬ 
tween  the  toes.  The  filth  germ  Haeilhts 
nccra/ihorux,  present  wherever  hogs  have 
been  kept,  and  in  practically  all  dirty 
places  on  the  farm,  invades  the  wounds 
and  causes  canker  (necrotic)  sores  and 
pus.  which  burrows  and  separates  the 
horn  of  the  wall  or  sole  from  the  sensitive 
underlying  tissues  which  then  also  be¬ 
come  diseased.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  lame 
feet  and  cut  away  every  bit  of  loose  or 
rotten  horn.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cast 
or  otherwise  restrain  the  animal  to  allow 
of  it  his  treatment.  Then  immerse  the 
treated  foot  in  hot  water  containing  two 
ounces  of  Milestone  per  pint  and  keep  it 
there  for  at  least  five  minutes.  After¬ 
wards  cover  lie*  sore  parts  with  oakum 
or  cotton  balling  saturated  with  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  disinfectant, 
to  be  kept  in  place  by  criss-crossing  a 
narrow  bandage  between  the  toes.  Re¬ 
new  the  dressing  daily  until  doing  well. 
Then  apply  pine  tar  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 


Worms  of  Cats 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ito  give  cats  for 
worms  ?  0.  L.  11. 

To  rid  cals  of  worms  starve  the  animal 
for  24  hours,  and  if  quite  large  and  full 
grown,  give  it.  one  to  three  grains  of  san¬ 
tonin  in  a  little  cream  or  soup  or  in  a 
capsule,  and  follow  in  an  hour  or  two 
with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk.  A 
very  large  cat,  known  to  be  badly  infested 
with  worms,  may  also  have  five  drops  of 
pure  turpentine  along  with  the  castor  oil. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  two  weeks.  San¬ 
tonin  is  somewhat  dangerous:  therefor" 
the  smaller  dose  is  usually  preferable  at  1 
the  large,  one  to  be  given  only  to  a  very 
large  cat:  that  is  otherwise  strong  and  in 
good  health.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is 
safer  medicine  for  kittens.  After  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  a  few  hours  give  1<> 
drops  of  this  syrup  once  daily  for  three 
(lays,  or  give  In  to  20  drops  at  one  dose, 
if  preferred,  and  the  kitten  is  well  grown 
and  strong.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  two 
weeks  to  kill  the  second  brood  of  worms 
hatched  from  eggs  left  in  the  intestines. 


A  grain  of  powdered  Areca  nut,  for  each 
pound  of  body  weight:  of  a  grown  cat,  is 
also  useful,  and  is  given  in  milk  after 
withholding  feed  for  24  hours.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil  in  milk  should  be  given  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  Areca  nut. 


Carpitfs 

T  would  like  your  opinion  regarding 
lameness  of  a  horse.  She  is  along  in 
years,  but  in  fine  flesh  and  spirits  until 
after  a  rather  heavy  amount  of  Fall 
plowing  with  a  sulky  (man  walking)  she 
showed  lameness  and  stiffness  in  front  off 
knee.  Standing  or  working,  it  got  worse, 
stiffer  and  evidently  painful  to  bend,  but 
not  to  touch  or  pressure.  After  a  week 
or  more  of  logging  she  had  trouble  to  go, 
walking  stiff-legged.  The  knee  is  enlarged 
now  considerably,  after  falling  on  it 
when  driving  with  empty  sled:  hard  and 
unyielding,  the  entire  knee,  front  and 
sides;  is  considerably  enlarged,  not  giving 
to  pressure,  execept  very  little  in  front. 
Treatment  with  iodine  until  skin  peels 
some;  hot  water,  etc.,  has  only  a  little 
effect.  She  weighs  about  1,100  lbs. 

Massachusetts.  o.  u.  n. 

Deep-seated  inflammation  affects  the 
knee  described,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
bony  deposits  are  forming  and  causing 
the  enlargement  and  difficulty  in  bending 
of  the  joint.  Rheumatism  is  a  frequent 
cause  in  old  horses,  and  may  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  falls  or  blows.  Permanent  im¬ 
provement  is  improbable  in  such  a  ease, 
the  tendency  being  for  the  joint  eventu¬ 
ally  to  become  stiff,  with  the  small  bones 
united  ( nnkyloNed  ) .  As  you  have  tried 
the  effect  of  iodine  preparation,  wo  should 
advise  you  to  apply  a  mixture  of  one 
dram  each  of  hiniodide  of  mercury  and 
powdered  cniilhn rules  and  1  'A  ounces  of 
lard,  ns  a  Mister.  Clip  off  the  hair  and 
rub  the  Mister  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  for 
To  minutes.  Then  tie  the  mare  up  short, 
so  that  she  will  he  unable  to  lie  down, 
lick  or  bite  the  knee  or  strike  it  against 
a  manger.  Wash  Ihe  blister  off  in  48 
hours,  and  if  necessary  repeat  it  when 
the  state  of  the  skin  will  permit.  When 
she  is  very  lame  give  her  two  drains  cf 
salol  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  water 
or  feed,  for  rheumatism. 


Heaves 

I  have  a  mare  10  years  old ;  weight, 
1.300  llis.  She  began  to  bloat  in  the  Fall 
of  1020,  She  would  he  like  this  two  or 
three  days  ami  then  sin*  would  he  all 
right  for  about  as  long.  Sin*  was  like 
this  about  three  months;  then  it  all  left 
her  and  she  began  to  heave  a  little,  hut 
not  much  until  last  Fall.  Since  then  she 
has  been  had.  Her  mate  was  taken  the 
same  way  about  the  same  time,  but  she 
died  right  away.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  cure?  ir.  s. 

Heaves  is*  induced  by  prolonged,  exces¬ 
sive  feeding  of  coarse,  dry,  bulky  or  dusty 
roughage,  aud  working  the  horse  when 
the  stomach  and  large  intestines  are  dis¬ 
tended  with  such  feed.  Indigestion  is 
caused,  indicated  by  harsh  coat,  hide- 
hound  skin  and  expulsion  of  gas  from  the 
rectum  when  Ihe  animal  coughs.  In  this 
worst  form  the  air  vesicles  or  alveoli  of 
the  lungs  break  down  from  tiny  cham¬ 
bers  into  large  ones,  which  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  expel  air.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
that  condition,  but  the  asthmatic  form  of 

(lie  disease,  worst  in  wet  or  damp  weath¬ 
er,  responds  fairly  well  to  treatment, 
which  at  least  gives  temporary  relief. 
Proprietory  heave  powders  are  good  for 
that,  or  mix  in  each  feed  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  powdered  stramonium  leaves 
and  chloride  of  ammonia.  A  tablespoon 
of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  given 
night  and  morning  in  feed  or  water  is 
also  helpful.  Stop  feeding  hay  and  sub¬ 
stitute  dampened  oat  straw  or  oat  sheaves, 
bright  corn  stover,  carrots,  oats  and  bran. 
Do  not  give  any  bulky  feed  at  noon  when 
the  mare  has  to  work,  and  do  not  work 
her  just  after  a  meal.  In  Summer  let  the 
marc  five  on  grass  and  oats. 


Itching  Skill 

My  two  calves  appear  to  itch.  The 
barn  is  clean  and  dry.  There  is  no  scab 
on  them.  What  could  I  use  to  stop  this? 
New  York,  j.  d,  L. 

As  you  state  that  there  tire  no  scabs  on 
the  affected  calves  we  must  conclude  that 
the  trouble  is  not  ringworm,  yet  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  very  common  among  calves  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  contagious  and 
it  would  therefore  he  well  to  isolate  the 
animals  lest  the  disease  really  be  present. 
Carefully  examine  Ihe  skin  for  lice.  They 
will  be  found  behind  the  ears  aud  in 
creases  cf  Mi  skin  and  along  the  back- 
horn*  We  think  it  certain  that  they  are 
cam  jg  the  irritation,  provided  ringworm 
is  absent.  To  kill  lice  in  cold  weather 
when  a  liquid  cannot  safely  he  applied, 
grooming  with  a  brush  dipped  in  raw  1  in  - 
s  r<l  oil  is  a  good  [dan,  lmt  soon  makes 
thp  skin  dirty.  Most  stockmen  prefer  to 
dust  the  skin  with  freshly  powdered  pyre¬ 
thrum  or  sabmlilla  and  then  blanket  the 
animals.  Next  day  give  the  .skin  a  thor¬ 
ough  brushing  and  repeat  the  application 
when  seen  to  he  necessary.  Fluoride  of 
sodium,  now  being  list'd  to  destroy  chick¬ 
en  lice,  is  also  being  tried  on  cattle.  The 
Stable  should  be  cleansed,  disinfected  and 
whitewashed  if  lice  are  fouud  present. 
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tively  high  percentages  of  fiber,  ami 
oftentimes  contain  such  undesirable  prod¬ 
ucts  as  oat  hulls  aud'Other  roughage  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  expensive  sources  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  It  is  •impossible  for 
a  manufacturer  to  use  any  low-grade 
materials  in  a  24  per  cent  protein  feed, 
and  for  this  reason  you  «are  amply  safe¬ 
guarded  when  a  selection  of  this  character 
is  made.  Usually  you  can  buy  corn  and 
oats  locally  advantageously,  and  at  -the 
present  time  cottonseed  meal  •and  oilmeal 
are  relatively  ‘high. 

If  you  have  a  first-class  roughage,  such 
as  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  you  can  get 
along  without  either  silage  •or  beet  pulp; 
but,  of  course,  your  production  would  not 
be  as  great;  neither  would  it  *be  as  eco¬ 
nomical.  Millet  is  not  a  very  good  rough- 
age  for  use  in  feeding  milk  cows.  I 
should  prefer  nicely  cured  corn  fodder 
to  this  material. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

The  father  of 
modern  labor- 
saving  barn 
and  hog-house 
equipment. 

Holds  the  first 
patent  issued  by 
theU.S.govem- 
ment  on  Litter 
Carriers.  Ex¬ 
hibited  the  first 
all-steei  stall 
ever  displayed 
at  a  National 
Dairy  Show. 
Designed  the 
first  self-clean¬ 
ing  Water  Bowl 
for  cows.  Al¬ 
ways  the  leader 
in  his  industry. 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

I  have  "been  feeding  sheaf  oats  three 
times  a  day.  grain  1  lb.  to  3  lbs,  of  milk, 
mixed  as  follows  :  200  lbs.  eobmeal  100  lbs. 
bran,  100  lbs.  nil  meal.  100  lbs.  gluten.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed,  20  per  cent.  I  feed  40 
lbs.  silage  per  day  with  sheaf  oats,  and 
corn  fodder  at  noon  until  same  is  all  used. 
Then  I  shall  Use  hay  at  noon,  not 
of  best  quality,  for  dry  cows  and  year¬ 
lings;  am  now  using  same  roughage  and 
grain  mixture,  equal  (parts  cob  meal, 
bran,  ground  oats,  oilmeal,  feeding  •’>  lbs. 
per  day.  .Would  you  include  dried  beet 
pulp  in.  the  ration?  I  Lave  always  used 
it  with  excellent  results.  \v.  0. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  silage,  you 
do  not  need  beet,  pulp  for  your  dairy  herd. 
If  fed.  it  is  best  moistened  for  12  hours 
previous  to  being  fed,  and  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  grain  or  silage.  I 
should  add  100  lbs.  of  brau  and  150  lbs. 
of  brewers'  grains  to  the  combination  you 
are  now  using  for  cows  in  milk.  I  should 
use  42  per  cent  cottonseed  meal  instead 
of  30  per  cent. 

For  the  dry  cows  your  mixture  is  an 
excellent  one.  but  I  should  feed  more  than 
0  lbs.  to  a  1.000-lb.  cow  of  Holstein  breed. 
I  believe  it  is  cheaper  to  put  on  gains 
during  the  dry  period  than  during  any 
stage  of* the  lactation  period.  One  might 
think  that  this  is  a  waste  of  feed,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Unless  you  have  an  abundance  of  si¬ 
lage,  I  should  not  feed  it  extensively  to 
the  dry  cows,  for  1  believe  that  an  excess 
of  silage  during  the  rest  period  has  sev¬ 
eral  disadvantages.  Feed  the  milk  cows 
all  of  the  silage  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish  twice  daily,  aud  if  you  could 
get  some  better  roughage,  much  would  be 
gained.  Two  per  cent  of  salt  is  desirable 
in  both  rations. 


Make  Your  Barn  Work  Easier 
Get  More  Milk  Per  Cow 

You  can  save  hall  the  time  and  labor  every  day  in 
doing  the  barn  chores.  You  prevent  the  waste  of  feed 
and  the  loss  of  manure  values.  You  increase  the  amount 
of  milk  from  every  cow  in  the  herd  and  the  quality  is 
better  because  the  bam  is  cleaner.  Your  stock  will  be 
healthier.  Whether  you  are  a  dairyman  with  a  big  herd, 
or  a  general  farmer  with  only  a  few  cows,  these  are 
some  of  the  gains  that  render  Louden  Barn  Equipment 
one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  you  can  make 
today.  It  takes  the  backache  out  of  barn  cleaning  and 
stock  feeding,  and  affords  your  cows  a  restful  pas¬ 
ture  comfort  that  is  reflectedin  the  added  milk  they  give. 


Combine  in  a  superior  degree  all  the  essentials  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  conveniences  in  handling  cows.  They  are 
noted  the  country  over  for  their  plain,  simple,  smooth  con¬ 
struction,  great  strength  and  long  durability,  moderate  cost 
and  easy  installation  in  any  bam,  old  or  new— large  or  small. 

The  Louden  Swinging  Stanchion  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  among  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users,  including 
many  authorities  on  dairying,  as  the  most  comfortable  cow 
tie  made .  It  is  the  only  stanchion  that  can  be  used  with 
the  famous  Louden  Built-Up  Feed  Saving  Manger  Curb 
which  prevents  cows  from  nosing  a  large  part  of  their 
daily  feed  back  onto  the  stall  lloor. 

Reduce  your  barn  work  one-half.  With  Louden  Manure 
and  Feed  Carriers,  you  can  actually  clean  the  barn  and 


feed  your  stock  in  half  the  time.  Louden  Water  Bowls  do 
away  with  all  the  labor  and  trouble  of  watering — enable  cows 
to  drink  whenever  they  want  it — increase  the  amount  of 
milk  they  give  from  25  %  to  40  %  — eliminate  the  chances  of 
spreading  tuberculosis  from  cow  to  cow  through  the  water. 
Every  fanner  saves  money  the  day  he  installs  Louden 
Equipment  —  and  no  other  equipment  of  anything  like 
equal  quality  is  so  low  priced. 

The  big  224  page  Louden  Catalog  tells  all  about  these, 
and  more  than  fiity  other  labor  and  money  savers  for  the 
farm  including  Louden  Hog  House  Equipment,  Animal 
Pens,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and 
Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators — “Every- 
thing  for  the  Bam."  Ser.t  postpaid,  no  charge.  ^ 

etu-ekcvl  billow: 

_  V  C  Louden  Barn  Plans 
“  BViV*  rr  Louden  Illustrated 

\  Ip*  Iexjxict  to  build  (remodel) 
a  tiam  for.  ..cows.. ..horses. 
Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers.. 
Stalls  &  Stanchions. ..Water  Bowls... 


A  Practical  Ration 

I  have  been  much  interested  iu  the  ra¬ 
tions  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  Professor  Minkler’s  columns,  and 
wish  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  ration  we 
arc  feeding  here,  which  is  as  follows: 
400  lbs.  gluten.  300  lbs.  hominy,  500  lbs. 
bran,  400  lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  \V»>  added  the  200  lbs.  of 
enrnmeal  after  the  weather  turned  cold, 
and  find  our  cows  are  keeping  iu  very 
good  flesh.  We  have  no  silo,  aud  medium 
to  poor  bay.  We  have  some  good  corn¬ 
stalks.  but  they  are  being  used  up  fust; 
we  will  not  have  more  than  two  weeks' 
supply.  These  we  are  feeding  outside 
when  the  weather  permits.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  we  are  feeding  about  4  qts. 
by  measure,  night  and  morning,  dry 


If  you  expect  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel  an  old  one,  this  112  page  book  with  its 
400  illustrations,  covering  every  phase  of  barn  construction  from  foundation  to 
cupola  will  be  a  gTeat  help  to  you  in  working  out  these  improvements.  It  shows 
you  how  to  make  every  foot  of  lumber  count — how  to  save  carpenter  work — how 
to  get  a  better  arranged — better  looking,  all-around  bam  for  considerably  less 
money  Over  50  complete,  up-to-date  bams  and  other  farm  buildings  are  shown  with 
floor  plans  and  full  descriptions.  It  includes  many  details — has  chapters  on  founda¬ 
tion  work,  floors,  advantages  of  one  kind  of  roof  over  another,  amount  of  cement  needed,  drainage, 
ventilation,  lighting,  silo  building,  site  bam  required  for  different  purposes,  strength  of  materia!,  etc. 
Write  for  your  copy  today— there  s  no  cost  or  obligation  whatever.  Fill  Out  and  Mail  the 
Coupon  Today. 


Name 


State 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  have  plenty  of  good  stover,  first  and 
second  cutting  clover  lm.v,  and  cow  peas 
and  millet.  This  feed  is  nicely  cured.  I 
have  no  silage  and  'cannot  got.  beet  pulp 
conveniently.  I  ean  get  one  brand  dairy 
feed.  Hi  per  cent  protein,  and  one  contain¬ 
ing  20  per  cent.  I  cun  gel  oilmeal,  wheat 
middlings,  bran  aud  corn  meal. 

West  Virginia  J.  w.  E. 

Under  tin)  conditions  described,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  buy  one  of  the  better 
grades  of  feeds  that  carry  24  per  cent 
of  protein,  and  add  to  this  mixture  15 
per  cent  of  cornmeal  and  15  per  cent  of 
ground  oats.  This  arrangement  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  provide  ample  variety  *of  in¬ 
gredients.  -and  at  the  same  time  you  will 
produce  more  milk  at.  less  cost  per  quart. 
Do  not  use  any  *of  the  so-called  10-per¬ 
cent  feeds.  Invariably  they  are  com¬ 
pounded  from  ingredients  carrying  rela- 


bcet.  pulp  to  our  heaviest,  producing  cows, 
and  coming  down  according  to  production 
to  two  quarts  a  cow  each  feeding.  We  fed 
the  beet  palp  soaked  through  the  warmer 
weather,  but  had  some  cows  to  freshen 
that  would  not  eat  it  soaked,  so  we  are 
feeding  dry  to  all.  Is  beet  pulp,  fed  dry, 
injurious  to  cows  if  they  are  kept  on  it 
for  several  months?  G.  n.  r. 

New  York. 

The  shovel  mixture  that  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted  for  study  ought  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  especially  if  fed  to  average 
producing  animals.  The  addition  of  more 
protein  would  bring  it  into  a  more  desir¬ 
able  balance  for  use  in  feeding  cows  that 
produce  as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 
If.  as  you  say,  you  have  added  200  lbs. 
of  cornmeal  to  the  above  mixture,  I 
should  add  100  lbs.  each  of  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal,  for  I  believe  that  a  ra¬ 


tion  with  a  little  narrower  nutritive  com¬ 
parison  would  be  more  desirable. 

Concerning  beet  pulp,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  it  is  much  better  to  feed 
this  soaked,  rather  than  in  dry  form. 
Otherwise  one  loses  the  succulent  factor 
that  beet  pulp  contributes.  Of  course,  no 
fatal  result,  would  follow  th»*  use  of  dry 
beet  pulp,  but  both  cornmeal  and  hominy 
meal  would  contribute  carbohydrates 
much  cheaper  than  beet  pulp;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  would  la-  gained  by  feeding 
dry  beet  pulp.  If  it  is  a  question  of  pala- 
tability,  the  use  of  molasses  water  to  sat¬ 
urate  the  beet,  pulp  would  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  I  should  Use  eottonseed  meal  analyz¬ 
ing  43  per  cent  protein,  aud  make  sure 
that  the  gluten  was  up  to  standard. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Calf 

Will  you  recommend  the  proper  method 
of  feeding  a  six-months  Guernsey  heifer 
calf?  Tile  calf  is  now  of  very  good 
growth,  and  has  •been  fed  a  Commercially 
mixed  food  morning  and  evening,  with  hay 
and  cornstalks  ns  filler,  T  wish  to  make 
use  of  beet  pulp  and  desire  to  feed  calf 


as  economically  as  possible,  without 
skimping  on  any  of  the  essenials. 

New  York.  D.  tr.  c. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  beet 
pulp  in  feeding  calves  or  young  stock 
under  a  year  old.  They  do  not  require 
succulent  feeds,  and  beet  pulp  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  energizing  food,  A  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  30  ibs.  cornme.J,  30 
lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10 
lbs.  oilmeal  would  give  better  results.  If 
this  mixture  is  fed  with  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  the  calf  would  grow  and  gain  to  your 
satisfaction. 


“Well,  of  all  the  ways  of  makin’  a 
livin’,”  said  Binks.  “I  think  literature  is 
about  the  easiest.”  “The  easiest?”  "Yes. 
I’ve  watched  the  fellers  that  do  it.  All 
a  man’s  got  to  do  is  to  sit  down  an’  slide 
his  pen  over  the  paper.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman, 


Mrs.  K NICKER :  “Do  you  treat  your 
cook  like  one  of  the  family?”  Mrs. 
Booker  :  “No,  we  have  to  treat  her  like 
two  of  the  family.” — Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Herald, 


The  Jaeger  Machine  Company  Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  complete  Information  on  the  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER, 


Name 


Address 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  11,  1922 


JAEGER 


Talks  About  Rabbits 


A  Sturdy,  Standard, 
Farm -Size  Mixer  at 
a  Bed-Rock  Price. 


®DQ  ^DQI?  [fatPIEO 


$133 


Esfijftgp  for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
8ml#  CONCRETE  MIXER-- 
on  trucks,  complete, 
BTOof  with  engine. 


with  engine. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
CONCRETE  MIXER— 
on  trucks  for  mounting 
your  own  power. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
CONCRETE  MIXER— 
mounted  on  skids  for 
hand  or  engine  power 


‘AiHixa 


/OU’VE  mixed  concrete  by  hand. 
Enough  said—!!  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  how  much  time  and  back¬ 
ache  and  money  it  would  save  to  turn 
that  mixing  job  over  to  a  handy-size 
concrete  mixer? 

The  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIX¬ 
ER  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  six  months 
time  on  your  farm.  It  will  give  you 
perfectly  mixed  concrete  - -better 
concrete— in  a  third  the  time  it  takes  to 
mix  by  hand. 

You  buy,  in  the  Jaeger  FARM  CON¬ 
CRETE  MIXER,  the  farm-size  model  of 
a  standard  Jaeger  contractors’  mixer, 
made  in  one  of  the  largest  mixer 
plants  in  the  world.  You  can’t  afford 
to  experiment  with  some  untried  model  mixer 
when  you  can  buy  this  standard  Jaeger  outfit  at 
such  a  rock-bottom  price.  A  30  days’  riskless  trial 
will  convince  you  that  here  is  a  real  investment 
for  your  farm.  The  coupon  brings  all  the  facts. 
Mail  it  today. 

The  Jaeger  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 


American  Fence 


GALVANIZED 


American 

an*  U.S. 

STEEL  STEEL 

GATES 


Of  all  things  needed  to  make  the  farm  pay,  good 
fence  is  the  most  important. 

Use  American  fence.  Big,  heavily  galvanized 
wires,  springy,  mechanically  hinged  joints,  bull 
strong. 

American  fence  and  American  or  U.  S.  steel  posts 
make  the  ideal  combination  for  a  life-time  service. 
American  and  U.  S.  posts  are  driven  like  stakes 
and  anchor  themselves. 

Save  Money  by  Buying  Quality 
and  Weight 


We  make  heavy  fences —  We  also  make  light  weight 

fences  made  of  large,  sub-  fences,  of  small  gauge  wires, 

stantial  wires  —  because  we  Because  the  trade  demands 
believe  in  them;  because  we  them.  While  our  light  weight 

can  stand  back  of  them;  be-  JSMIS  "L!?®  best  th! 

.  ,  market — best  in  quality  of 

cause  we  know  the  years  of  steel  and  quality  of  galvaniz- 
service  they  will  give  to  the  jng,  we  do  not*  believe  they 
farmer  who  buys  them;  be-  will  give  as  good  service  as 

cause  large  wires  will  take  a  the  heavier  fences, 
heavier  coat  of  galvanizing  Heavy,  substantial  fence  is 
and  are  thus  better  protected  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the 
for  years  of  service.  long  run. 

Dealers  everywhere.  See  them  and  get  prices.  They  have  a  stock  on 
hand  for  quick  delivery.  Get  new  catalogue  illustrating  many  kinds 
of  fences,  gates  and  posts  for  every  purpose. 

Cp-n  f-  I?r*Afx  Write  for  American  Books  “Making  the  Farm  Pay,” 
OCii  l.  l  ACC  “Power  Alcohol"  a  new  farm  product,  “Black  Stem 
Rust,”  ‘‘Farm  Account  Book,”  “Dairy  Farming”  and  others. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver 


New  York 


Boston 


Denver 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Trouble  with  Rabbits 

>  I  linve  rabbits,  and  within  a  week  about 
six  died.  They  are  indoors,  with  plenty 
of  air  and  sunshine.  I  feed  oats,  corn 
and  some  cabbage,  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
They  show  no  sign  of  sickness.  They  are 
dead  in  a  few  hours.  They  do  not  have 
much  flesh  on  them.  G.  A. 

Medford.  N.  Y. 

"Without  more  particulars  about  the 
condition  of  your  rabbits  it  is  hard  to  tell 
exactly  what  nils  them.  Your  food  is  not 
quite  as  desired.  Oats  are  lino,  but  corn 
must  not  be  fed  except  in  cold  weather, 
and  then  not  too  often ;  it  is  too  heatiug. 
Cabbage  is  dangerous  for  food  in  Winter; 
it  may  freeze  before  consumed,  and 
frozen  cabbage  will  always  result  in  trou¬ 
ble,  often  causing  death.  Feed  your  rab¬ 
bits  hay  and  pats,  with  some  carrots  or 
turnips,  or  if  you  have  it.  moist  boot  pulp 
mixed  with  bran  four  to  one.  If  your 
rabbits  have  not  much  flesh  ou  them, 
they  may  have  snuffles.  The  symptoms 
are  continuous  snoozing  and  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  which  they  clean  away 
with  the  front  paws,  thus  making  the 
hair  inside  the  paws  sticky  and  matted. 
For  snuffles  there  is  no  remedy,  except 
the  hatchet,  and  quick  action  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  from  spreading  through 
the  whole  rabbitry.  F.  l>.  G. 


Slobbers 

'What  kind  of  a  disease  is  it  that  makes 
young  rabbits  wet  under  the  chin,  and 
die  afterwards?  Is  it  from  cold  weather 
or  a  sickness?  E.  Y. 

Freehold,  X.  J, 

This  is  a  case  of  slobbers.  It  is  caused 
mostly  from  feeding  green  food  to  young 
rabbits,  sometimes  also  from  overeating. 
Only  young  rabbits  under  five  months 
are  affected  by  slobbers;  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  green  food  should  not  be  fed 
to  young  stock.  Rub  common  table  salt 
oil  the  jaws  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
and  parts  that  are  wet.  Isolate  the  rab¬ 
bit  and  feed  crushed  or  rolled  oats  and 
some  bread  and  milk ;  no  water  until 
cured.  F.  D.  G. 


Defects  in  Housing  Rabbits 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
rabbits?  I  started  in  September  with  an 
old  doe  and  a  young  buck.  For  hutches 
we  used  old  tireless  brooders  for  chicks, 
sunk  in  the  ground,  with  a  wooden  run¬ 
way  leading  to  the  hutch.  In  October 
the  doe  had  six  young  ones,  of  which  she 
raised  three.  No  oilier  litter  has  lived. 
About  a  week  or  10  days  ago  we  found 
the  buck  dead,  and  we  supposed  it  was 
caused  by  dampness,  which  l  have  been 
told  is  bad  for  rabbits.  We  moved  them 
at  once  to  tin  old  brooder  house  with  a 
dirt  floor.  We  covered  the  floor  with 
wire,  then  with  cow  pea  hulls  and  chaff 
and  put  old  chicken  coops  in  for  hutches 
(with  wooden  floors  in  the  coops  1,  Since 
then  two  of  the  young  have  died.  Their 
feed  until  about  two  months  ago  was 
mixed  feed,  hut  as  that  was  so  expensive 
I  used  the  regular  feed  for  the  chickens — 
bran,  cob  meal  and  20  per  cent  meat 
scrap.  Since  the  buck  died  I  have  cut¬ 
out  the  meat  scrap,  j'nst  using  plain  bran 
and  bread  and  milk,  corn  fodder  and  no 
green  feed  at  all,  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  diarrhoea,  and  in  some  cases, 
before  there  were  any  signs  of  sickness, 
the  rabbit  died,  and  in  every  case  the 
death  was  very  sudden.  Is  it  due  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  feed,  any  lack  of  something 
or  dampness?  f.  j.  b. 

Seaford,  Del. 

The  main  trouble  with  your  rabbits 
seems  to  be  the  housing  problem.  Do¬ 
mesticated  rabbits  should  be  kept  in  dry 
hutches,  on  wooden  floors  at  least  9  in. 
off  the  ground,  preferably  outdoors.  If 
these  hutches  are  made  draught-proof  you 
will  eliminate  50  per  cent  of  your  trou¬ 
bles.  Ir  is  hard  to  tell  what  caused  the 
death  of  your  rabbits  without  having 
more  details.  If  yon  are  sore  That  no 
rats  or  other  vermin  got  a  Way  with  the 
litters,  you  may  blame  the  mother  for 
killing  her  young.  Dampness  will  always 
cause  the  snuffles.  The  symptoms  are 
continuous  sneezing  and  a  discharge  from 
the  nose.  There  is  no  remedy  for  snuf¬ 
fles.  except  the  hatchet,  and  quick  action 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
other  stock.  Your  feeding  is  all  wrong, 
and  the  use  of  plain  bran  is  the  cause  of 
the  dinrrlnna.  The  corn  is  too  heating 
for  rabbits,  and  should  be  fed  sparingly 
in  Winter  only.  A  good  balanced  ration 
for  rabbits  is  moist  dried  beet  pulp  mixed 
with  bran  and  Alfalfa  meal.  4—1 — 
(the  Alfalfa  meal  may  be  left  out),  one 
good  handful  mornings  to  matured  s‘ook. 
Evenings,  one  good  handful  of  oats. 
Water  and  hay  should  be  kept  before 
them  all  the  time,  also  a  spread  of  salt. 

F.  D.  G. 


Grubs  or  Abscess 

I  have  a  white  rabbit  that  has  sore 
bunches  on  his  back  about  as  big  as  a 
half  walnut.  They  appear  to  he  grubs. 
I  did  not  notice  them  until  about  three 
days  ago.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Avon,  Conn.  c.  w.  H. 

If  the  boils  on  your  rabbits  are  caused 
by  grubs  they  can  he  squeezed  out  and 


the  pus  removed  ;  wash  the  parts  affected 
with  lukewarm  water  and  carbolic  soap. 
If  it  is  an  abscess,  clip  the  hair  around 
'•he  abscess  and  open  it  with  a  very  sharp 
instrument  (a  razor  blade  is  best)  and 
remove  pus ;  treat  as  before.  f.  d.  g. 

Prospects  of  Rabbit  Keeping 

Will  you  give  some  information  about 
the  care,  management  and  marketing  of 
rabbits,  utility  and  show?  What  is  your 
candid  opinion  of  the  rabbit  business? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  w. 

I  Would  advise  you  to  buy  and  read  a 
good  book  on  the  care  and  management 
of  rabbits:  there  are  a  few  good  ones  on 
I  he  market.  The  rabbit  business  is  as 
hard  to  learn  as  poultry  or  live  stock. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  man  behind 
the  business  to  make  it  a  success.  Many 
rabbit  breeders  have  made  good,  but  you 
have  to  be  experienced  to  go  into  it.  ‘  A 
newcomer  may  start  with  a  few  utility 
rah  hits  and  learn  gradually;  then  when 
ho  knows  the  main  facts  about  the  care 
of  rabbits  be  can  invest  in  purebred  stock 
and  go  in  deeper.  Fnlcss  you  can  grow 
most  of  the  food  yourself  it  will  not  pay 
to  breed  for  meat  purposes  only.  The 
breeding  stock  brings  much  better  prices 
than  the  utility,  and  it  is  in  this  class 
that  several  rabbit  breeders  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  big  and  paying  industry. 

F.  D.  G. 

Caring  for  Rabbit  Skins 

(  an  you  give  me  a  little  information  as 
to  taking  care  of  dead  rabbit  skins?  I 
am  lulling  quite  a  few  this  season,  and 
would  like  to  keep  them  until  such  times 
ns  I  can  have  them  dressed  and  made  up. 

New  Jersey.  s.  c.  p. 

Itabhit  skins  are  easily  cured  and  then 
kept  for  a  long  time  before  tanning.  Take 
a  piece  of  i  , -in.  wire  about  -DA  ft.  long 
and  bend  in  the  form  of  a  hairpin,  mak¬ 
ing  a  loop  (in  the  bend)  of  about  2  to  3 
ill.  diameter,  thus:  Put  skin  inside  out 
over  this  wire,  the  tail  end  towards  the 
end  of  the  wire,  and  so  that  the  skin  will 
he  as  in  natural  position  without  stretch¬ 
ing.  one  wire  going  along  the  middle  of 
the  hack,  the  other  along  the  middle  of 
the  belly.  Hang  in  a  dry.  airy  place 
until  dry.  I)o  not  use  salt  on  the  skins. 

F.  D.  G. 

Marketing  Rabbits 

I  have  been  raising  a  few  rabbits  on 
my  father’s  farm,  and  I  now  have  some 
to  sell,  either  for  meat:  or  for  breeding 
purposes.  1  have  some  Belgian  hares  and 
some  New  Zealand*.  W’here  could  I  find 
a  market  for  them?  a.  b. 

North  Dana.  Mass. 

If  you  desire  to  sell  your  rabbits  for 
breeding  purposes  you  must  advertise 
them.  Those  for  meat  purposes  might  he 
sold  locally  if  yon  could  convince  your 
townspeople  of  the  quality  of  the  meat. 
If  you  want  to  ship  them  to  market,  there 
are  commission  men  to  handle  them. 

F.  D.  0. 

Will  Rabbits  Pay? 

Would  it  pay  to  go  in  the  Flemish 
hare  business?  Is  there  a  good  market 
for  them,  and  could  you  recommend  a 
few  reliable  markets?  j.  a.  t. 

Ilaledon,  N.  J. 

No  one  can  tell  in  advance  whether  a 
business  will  succeed  or  not;  it  depends 
on  the  man  behind  it.  There  are  at  the 
present  quite  a  number  of  rabbit  breeders 
who  have  made  good.  It  takes  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  rabbit 
business,  aud  for  a  beginner  ir  is  unwise 
to  invest  in  it  heavily  from  the  start.  He 
should  rather  work  tip  into  it  gradually, 
and  when  he  knows  the  finer  points  of  the 
game  be  can  make  good  if  lift  puts  in 
enough  energy.  The  Flemish  Giant  is 
very  popular,  and  good  prices  are  paid 
for  high -class  breeding  stock.  The  New 
York  hotels  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
rabbit  meat,  and  the  demand  for  this 
meat  will  increase  in  the  future. 

F.  D.  G. 


Thyroid  Treatment  for  Lamb 

In  your  December  17,  1921,  issue, 
under  “Things  to  Think  About,”  are  some 
notes  bearing  on  gland  medication,  which 
balled  t o  mind  mi  experiment  bj  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  tniue.  This  neighbor  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  her 
general  enthusiasm  leads  me  to  believe 
that  she  has  been  more  or  less  successful 
with  them.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  number 
of  lambs  were  horn,  and  it  happened  that 
one  of  them  failed  to  develop.  After  it 
was  several  months  old  it  was  such  a 
puny  specimen  that  it  was  Hardly  worth 
raising.  This  lady  by  chance  knew  the 
dose  of  thyroid  extract,  or  whatever  the 
thyroid  preparation  is  called,  that  had 
been  preseribed  for  a  child,  and  thought 
she  would  try  same  on  the  lamb,  at  the 
same  time  taking  all  the  precautions  that 
would  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  human 
being.  The  little  fellow  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  develop,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
as  lively  and  practically  as  large  as  all 
the  others  that  were  born  about  the  same 
time.  j.  c.'C. 

Massachusetts. 
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This  “Back-to-the-Lander”  Made  Good 

The  interesting  story  of  It.  A.  Young, 
New  York,  told  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago,  recalls  to  mind  a  story  told  me 
recently  by  a  progressive  farmer  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  New  Jersey.  This  man, 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Smith,  came  to 
Cumberland  County  in  1912,  and  bought 
five  acres  of  land  where  he  is  now  lo¬ 
cated.  At  that  time  he  had  come  direct 
from  the  city,  and  had  had  no  farming 
experience  whatsoever.  Differing  some¬ 
what  from  Mr.  Young,  in  that  he  has 
lived  on  his  farm  since  buying,  and  has 
attained  success  over  a  shorter  period, 
Mr.  Smith's  story  is  related  briefly  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  same  determination  only  under 
different  conditions. 

After  he  bought  hie  five-acre  farm  in 
1912,  Mr.  Smith's  idea  was  to  raise  both 
fruit  and  poultry,  and  following  this  plan 
he  kept  .‘100  birds  the  first  season.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  type  of  farming  was  not  successful 
for  his  purpose,  and  the  poultry  was  soon 
eliminated  from  the  farm  plan.  After 
his  first  year  at  farming  he  felt  encour¬ 
aged  in  his  endeavor,  and  in  the  Spring 
of  1913  purchased  10  acres  more  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  original  tract.  This  additional 
land  was  immediately  set  to  peaches,  and 
the  following  year  five  acres  more  were 
bought  for  the  same  purpose.  No  fur¬ 
ther  additions  were  made  until  1919, 
when  he  had  "become  so  well  established 
that  he  felt  warranted  in  buying  35  acres 
more,  which  has  since  been  set  to  peaches 
and  apples. 

There  are  now  set  on  this  farm  2,500 
peach  trees  two  to  eight  years  in  age.  and 
600  one-year-old  trees,  besides  over  12 
acres  of  apples,  some  of  which  are  already 
bearing.  The  yields  from  the  peach  or¬ 
chards  have  been  remarkable,  as  many  as 
five  baskets  per  tree  being  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  during  the  fourth  Summer,  while  as 
high  as  nine  and  10  baskets  per  tree  have 
often  been  obtained  the  fifth  Summer. 
In  191K,  1,000  trees  yielded  3.500  crates 
of  peaches,  which  brought  $2.25  per  crate 
at  the  shipping  station.  In  addition  to 
the  fruit  now  set.  10  acres  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  anrl  eight  acres  of  peppers  were 
raised  during  the  past  season. 

Mr.  Smith's  success,  however,  has  not 
been  attained  without  much  hard  work 
and  the  solving  of  many  serious  problems 
which  have  confronted  him  from  time  to 
time  Certain  diseases,  such  as  “little 
peach"  and  ‘‘yellows"  have  been  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  his  peach  orchards,  while 
brown  rot  has  been  especially  bad  during 
some  seasons  when  the  fruit  was  ripening. 
Labor  shortage  has  been  felt  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  as  elsewhere,  resulting  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  loss  at  picking  time.  This  trouble 
has  been  partly  averted  within  recent 
years  by  using  laborers  from  near-by  glass 
factories,  many  of  which  are  shut,  down 
during  the  Summer  months.  Again, 
prices  for  fruit  arc  not  always  ns  high 
a«  they  were  in  1918,  and  in  years  of 
heavy  yields  growers  of  this  type  arc 
often  caught,  nud  in  many  cases  cannot 
show  a  profit  for  their  season's  efforts. 

Thus  at  rhe  end  of  eight  years  this 
grower  finds,  after  taking  account  of 
stock,  that  he  has  a  valuable  farm  of  55 
acres,  most  of  which  is  set  to  fruit.  He 
ha«  an  industry  well  developed,  with  a 
promising  future,  and  has  become  a  leader 
in  the  community.  He  has  been  active 
in  organizing  a  co-operative  marketing  as¬ 
sociation  in  his  section,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest,  members  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  supporting  it  in  all  it’s 
undertakings.  This  experience  is,  of 
Course,  unusual,  and  is  not  reviewed  to 
encourage  a  movement  of  non-farmers 
from  the  city  to  the  rural  sections,  but 
merely  to  show  the  exceptional  case  of 
how  a  man  without  practical  experience 
may  succeed,  if  he  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  his  efforts  arc  properly 
directed.  l.  o. 

New  Jersey. 
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for  this  Cut  Glass  Bowl 


Beautiful  floral  pattern.  Convenient  size 
for  berries,  salads,  etc.  Send  73c.  cash, 
money  order  or  cheek.  Wo  will  ship  at 
once,  charges  paid,  east  of  the  Miss.  If 
west,  add  loe.  postage.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  you  want  It. 


Krpslal  Kraftm 


Department  R-2 

Trenton,  N.  1 


Subscribers’?  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  219. 

0-10  ACRES;  Eastern  Washington;  level  vol¬ 
canic  ash  soil;  under  proposed  Columbian 
Pasin  irrigation  project;  also  10  acres  bearing 
orchard,  near  Spokane:  low  price  for  quick  sale; 
would  exchange  for  Eastern  property.  F.  « ! ID- 
DINQS,  Baldwlnaville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  on  Long  Island,  suitable  for 
poultry  raising;  must  be  in  good  location  and 
have  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  378,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Modern  equipment;  800 
capacity;  six  acres;  electric  lights;  running 
water;  $4,200.  HARRY  TAPLEY, T236  Steuben 
Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM;  98  acres;  good  buildings;  good 
location;  stock,  machinery,  all  kinds  fruit; 
milk  route;  Endicott- Johnson  markets.  A.  NEL¬ 
SON,  owner,  Apuhicbia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 355-acre  dairy  farm,  along  the 
Delaware  River,  a  better  equipped  form  can¬ 
not  be  bought;  a  fine  location  for  Summer  home. 
If  interested  write  owner,  J.  F.  SWART,  Can- 
nonsriUe,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.  * 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  farm,  near  Binghamton; 

on  State  road;  slock  and  tools;  timber  valued 
$10,000;  modern  improvements;  terms,  $5,000 
down,  *11,000  on  time.  ADVERTISER  2S3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Form,  40-100  acres,  Eastern  New 
York.  Northern  Now  Jersey;  commercial  fruit 
farm;  or  would  consider  place  with  at  least-  8-10 
acres  fruit.  ADVERTISER  200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  200  acres,  for  dairy 
and  fruit;  bigli-clnss  proposition;  must  have 
good  orchard,  soil,  buildings  and  well  watered; 
Poughkeepsie  section  desirable;  no  agents;  quick 
action.  ADVERTISER  257,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  farm,  part  cultivated  on  lake 
or  mulling  water,  with  farm  implements, 
stock;  buildings  must  be  in  good  condition; 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania  only; 
$10, 000 -¥15.000  down,  rest  mortgage  or  easy 
terms;  must  be  bargain;  state  full  information 
in  first  reply;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  293, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale;  in  the  outskirts  of 
New  Rochelle;  modern  coops;  1.2O0  White 
Leghorns;  private  trade  in  the  Bronx  for  the 
eggs;  very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or  buy  small  farm  within 
50  miles  New  York;  on  or  near  water;  sotne 
wood.  ADVERTISER  306,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  For  full 
details  write  BOX  261,  Elyria.  O. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  160  acres;  high  producing 
dairy  farm,  with  30  head  of  stock,  2d  milking 
cows,  three  horses,  tools  anil  personal  property; 
good  overshot  barn  and  silo:  concrete  driveway 
in  barn;  located  three  miles  from  Delhi,  county 
seat  of  Delaware  County:  price  $8,000:  Half 
down.  RICHARD  J.  KAMril.  Delancey,  N.  Y. 


118  ACHES  for  sale;  10-room  house;  10  minutes’ 
walk  from  church,  school,  trolley.  New  York 
Central  ami  State  road.  J.  H.  MeDOWELL, 
Memphis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  within 
commuting  . .  New  York  City:  give  com¬ 

plete  details.  J.  SCHADLE,  71  Columbia  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  FARM— 58  acres;  45  till¬ 
able;  level:  good  for  dairy,  truck,  poultry; 
slx-roonl  house,  basement  barn,  outbuildings;  on 
good  road;  near  schools:  one  mile  to  Walden.  I 
N.  Y.:  $0,000:  cash  $2,000.  WEEKS,  417  Shel¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres;  seven  acres  grapes, 
peach  and  apple  trees,  other  fruit:  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  grape  belt;  six-room  house,  dry 
cellar;  chicken-house;  good  basement  bnru;  flue 
wafer.  Owner.  D.  J.  McCA.NDl.ESS.  It.  22, 
Wcsljicld.  X.  Y. 


FOP.  SALE — 67  acres;  poultry,  fruit;  l,00o  cords 

w.H.d:  six-room  house,  household  goods,  tools; 

near  trolley.  State  road:  ¥1,700;  terms.  F.  JAR¬ 
VIS,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 33  acres;  seven-room  house;  two  large 
barns;  15  acres  under  cultivation;  balance 
pine  and  oak  timber;  price  $1,200;  only  $700 
cash.  W.  JARKtiYSKY,  Mlddlebttrgb,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  store  and  farm  of  20  acres,  in  apples 
and  pears  of  bearing  age.  on  State  road,  near 
Hudson:  gasoline  elution:  six  rooms  above  store; 
five-room  tenant  house:  price  $5,000;  terms. 
STANLEY  LANDAU.  Claverack.  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  home:  go,,d  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

city  water;  electricity  available:  excellent 
market;  stock;  equipped.  A.  M.  HOLLISTER, 
Cortatb,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 05-acre  farm  and  cuumi-rcia!  egg 
plant;  very  productive,  stone-free  soil  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  locution  exceptionally  favorable 
for  egg  production,  and  at  the  door  of  the 
world’s  greatest  market;  December  labor  In¬ 
come  from  eggs,  STIM);  over  $4, non  yearly,  with 
deflated  prices;  nature  has  ««.»  favored  this  spot 
that  it  always  has  been  a  money  maker,  con  sc- 
intently  has  boon  for  sale  hut  once  since  1818:  a 
farm  for  real  business;  everything  complete  and 
in  operation ;  desirable  9-room  residence,  nil  mod¬ 
ern  improvements:  commuting  distance  of  New 
York:  price  $25,500;  $14,000  cash:  investigation  I 
welcomed.  ADVERTISER  318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  TransquaUiug  River  farm. 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  mill)  olima 
early  trucking;  Ideal  tor  poultry;  plenty  fruit, 
grapes,  small  fruits;  15  acres  rye;  two-story 
house,  outbuildings,  shady  grounds;  good  water: 
on  improved  highway  and  railroad;  in  sight  of 
village;  near  city;  good  market;  corn  crop  in¬ 
cluded;  a  bargain;  $2,500;  part  cash.  Owner, 
ADVERTISER  319,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Possession  April  1,  to  tnv  former 
Summer  home,  farmer’s  house  nud  farm  of  135 
acres  tillable  laud  ami  bearing  orchard,  in  Har¬ 
lem  Valley,  m-ar  Hillsdale.  Columbia  Co.;  de¬ 
tailed  description  on  application.  MRS.  K.  S. 
MAKSTON.  rtiiltliont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE — Hotel  and  stock  farm,  in  best  sec¬ 
tion  White  Mountains;  hotel,  annex,  two  cot¬ 
tages,  horse  barn,  dairy  and  power  plant,  test 
barn,  large  cow  barn,  fireproof  garage  anil  other 
buildings;  rare  opportunity.  Full  particulars  j 
ROOM  1130,  Id  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRUCK,  poultry  and  fruit  farm  for  sale:  13  4  TO 
acres:  three  miles  to  the  city  of  Trenton. 
JOS.  ROSIN  A,  Merccrville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Grist  ami  sawmill,  on  Improved 
road,  doing  a  good  business:  New  Jersey;  no 
agents.  Address  ADVERTISER  30S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAN  T  to  buy  farm  with  some  kind  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  plant,  either  repair  shop,  specialty 
shop,  cider,  grist  or  sawmill:  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  322  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — -One  of  the  finest  potato  farms  in 
Maine:  fully  equipped;  location  ideal;  full 
description  given  in  first  letter.  R.  W. 
SPRAGUE,  Enfield.  Me. 


FOR  SALE — A  94-acre  farm,  one  mile  from  D., 
L.  A-  W.  station,  creamery,  graded  school, 
post-office,  churches  and  stores;  good  soil,  smooth, 
suitable  for  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  14  head  of 
cattle  will  be  sold  with  the  farm  if  desired; 
also  mowing  machine,  farm  wagon,  etc.;  $2,000 
can  he  left,  on  farm  if  desired.  EDGEWOOD 
FARMS,  Branch rille,  N.  J. 


226  ACRES  near  Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.; 

52  cows,  some  young  stock.  5  horses,  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery;  must  be  sold,  with  or 
without  stock,  at  a  real  bargain;  this  is  a  money 
making  farm;  as  l  am  too  old  to  work  it  any 
longer,  detail*  given  on  request;  act  quick. 
HENRY  E.  METER,  owner.  Howells.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 91-acrc  farm,  $2,400;  $800  cash; 

cue-half  tillage;  $500  lumber;  Colonial  brick 
house,  with  fireplaces;  good  buildings:  near 
school,  etc.  Write  owner,  E.  F.  WARD,  Cav¬ 
endish,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  7  acres;  center  of  village; 

dose  to  town  7,000.  and  junction  of  3  rail¬ 
roads;  3  minntes  to  station;  8  room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  horse,  wagon,  gas  engine;  $4,500; 
$1,500  cash.  LOUIS  PETRIE.  Folsom.  N.  J. 


41  ACRES;  good  buildings;  bargain.  E.  EN¬ 
DUES,  Uobesonia,  Pa. 


SEI.T,  OR.  TRADE — Flour  mill,  with  bouse,  land. 
KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  ponltryman  wishes  to 
lease  poultry  farm;  minimum  capacity  1,200 
hens;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  325.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer,  equipped 
and  stocked  farm:  near  schools;  shares  or  cash 
rent:  Pennsylvania  or  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  New  Jersey  truck  farm  for  sale;  on 
State  road;  10  mfles  from  New  York.  L. 
HELLING,  P.  O.  Box  37.  River  Edge.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-trnck  farm:  fniir  aetes; 

10- room  honse,  bath.  hot.  water  heat:  green-  | 
house,  barn  and  poultry  house:  near  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  exceptional  property.  Answer  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  of  my  father  must  sac¬ 
rifice  otic  of  the  best  New  York  farms  to  close 
estate;.  145  acres;  fine  location;  no  waste  land: 
stanchions  for  50  cows;  buildings  worth  price 
of  farm:  $19,000.  G.  NUNN,  417  Mary  Street. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE — Splendid  home  and  farm; 

158  acre*;  at  Yalatie.  on  Stare  road  to  New 
York:  excellent  nine-room  steam  hpatod  honse: 
garage,  corn  house,  henhouses,  four  large  barns, 
tenant  bouse;  800  fruit  trees,  CO  acres  Full 
grain,  stock,  tools:  liargnin:  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  $21,000;  terms.  D.  It.  MEYEIt. 
Valatle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm:  rent  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  year,  with  option  of  buying,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•SMALT,  FARM  and  3o-aore  orchard,  in  bearing, 

1  for  lease  on  shares;  on  Elk  River,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore:  good  bouse  and 
barn:  church  and  school  near.  Apply  1906 
SPRUCE  STREET,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FARM — Tompkins  County;  123  acres;  40  acres 
timber;  on-hard ;  plenty  water:  brook-watered 
pastpiro;  10  head  stock,  two  horses,  1(H1  fowls, 
one  pig;  nil  tools;  12-room  house:  two  barns; 
depot  two  miles:  near  State  road:  price  $6,060; 
part  cash.  ADVERTISER  329.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WEST  FLORIDA  FARM — Near  Pensacola;  47  i 
acres:  well  drained:  three-room  cottage,  bam, 
etc.;  well,  springs;  180  young  paper  shell  pecan 
trees;  ¥2.500.  W.  S.  CABMAN,  Norwood.  O. 


FOR  SALE  —  On  State  road  and  trolley;  six- 
room  house;  fear  acres:  good  soil;  one  acre 
in  strawberries;  buildings  four  vears  old.  For 
particulars,  R.  F.  CAIRNS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL,  for  family  reasons,  97  acres  in 
fertile  Chester  Co. ,  Pa.:  fine  location;  good 
buildings:  wood  lot,  spring-watered  pasture, 
bank  barn;  farm  suitable  for  dairying,  general 
farming  and  mushrooms:  bath,  furnace  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house:  1 1\  miles  from  national 
highway;  35  miles  Philadelphia;  $14. 000:  $6,000 
cash:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  326,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  good  Eastern  poultry  farm. 

with  buildings  for  at  least  five  hundred  hens. 
ADVERTISER  357.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  huy,  farm:  prefer  Albany,  I 
Rensselaer.  Dutchess.  Saratoga  Counties; 
with  lake  or  large  ponds,  body  water  or  bor¬ 
dering  on  lake:  write  terms.  '  It.  II.  DAVIS, 
"Westornport,  Md. 


OWNER  offers  a  money- making  proposition  for 
tiie  whole  family;  177-acre  farm;  ponltrv, 
dairy  and  sheep.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y. 


$3. •'tin  WILL  BUY  oil  contract  200  acres,  fully 
equipped;  tractor,  15  cows,  three  horses,  nine 
yearlings:  feed  to  grass;  two  sets  buildings: 
large  silo;  running  water;  price  $15,000;  buyer 
to  assume  $6,000  Federal  Laud  Bank  mortgage. 
34  years  to  run:  payments  $195.  February  and 
August;  balance  one  half  produce  and  milk 
.hecks  each  month  sold  ofT  farm:  must  keep  30 
cows:  good  road,  telephone,  R.  D. ;  V,  mile  to 
school,  five  miles  railroad;  milk  taken  at  door 
by  truck;  locatiou  Montgomery  Countv.  N.  Y.: 
will  soil  GO  aeres  $3,500.  contract  $500  cash. 
.$150  yearly;  no  stock  nor  tools.  Address 
ADVERTISER  376.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — l  arge  complete  farm:  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  New  Hampshire:  12  room  bouse,  seven 
room  cottage;  horse  barn,  modem  cow  bam, 
bog-house  and  sugar  camp:  large  storage  ban  : 
fine  water  system:  ideal  location;  cost  $125.1  mo; 
will  sell  great  sacrifice.  Full  particulars  ROOM 
1130,  10  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Cultivated  farm,  around  35  acres, 
with  stock  and  tools;  in  New  York  State, 
within  75  miles  Pnom  New  York;  send  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  terms:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  I 
359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE  OR  KENT -112  acres,  in  Oneida 
County.  If  interested,  write  J.  A.  MOORE, 
owner.  Kaquetto  Luke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Small  dairy  or  poultry  farm:  120 
acres;  40  river  flat.  SO  pasture  and  woodland; 
10- room  house:  good  barn,  henhouse;  host  spring 
water;  14  cows,  team,  farm  tools,  all  hay  and 
fodder;  $750  down:  balance  on  very  easy  terms. 
Address  F.  W.  ODWF.I.L,  Box  21,  DowusvlUe, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ERNEST  StDDALT.  (wife,  four  boys,  7.  5,  3. 

1  years),  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y.. 
would  buy  fertile  one-man  farm  home,  but  pre¬ 
fer  renting  lirst  year  or  two;  some  woodland; 
adaptability  for  sue,  essfnlly  raising,  later  on. 
fruit,  berries,  truck,  poultry  and  good  markets 
desirable;  good  plentiful  water  essential:  write 
terms,  information  you  would  require  (if  me); 
sketch-plan,  snapshots  interesting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3(77.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  yearB.  There  if 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-inch  Peerless  bread  moulder, 
with  motor;  1921  modpl;  used  very  little;  will 
sacrifice  for  quick  buyer,  BOX  28,  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa. 


HONEY — Pure.  dark,  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone.  5  lbs..  $1.06;  10  lbs.,  $1.95;  wholesale 
lots  a  specialty;  full  line  for  grocers;  agents 
wanted.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Lancaster  County  evaporated  sweet 
corn,  1  lb.  for  30  cents;  4  lbs,  for  $1;  post¬ 
paid  in  4th  zone.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in* 
Hand,  Pa. 


ALFALFA  HAT — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  tine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — A  few  Newtown  colony  brooders; 

used:  price  $5.  Write  to  FAIR  ACRES,  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  Merry  Garden,  farm  cultivating, 
lawn-cutting  motor:  price  $100:  cost  over  $300. 
Write  to  FAIR  ACRES.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
first;  good  quality;  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed:  have  few  cars  good  horse  bay;  can  ship 
promptly.  Address  THE  DEAN  FARMS,  Inc., 
R.  D.  3.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


1,500  WHITE  chestnut  telephone  poles,  graded 
sizes;  will  sell  cut,  peeled  and  delivered  on 
cars  or  standing;  if  interested  will  send  standard 
measurements.  ADVERTISER  280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN;  year  old:  good  pop¬ 
ping  guaranteed;  6  lbs,,  shelled,  $1,  postpaid. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  Hall  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator.  FRANK  F.  HALL.  LeRoy,  X.  Y. 


MUSKRATS  wanted  for  making  two  coata; 

write  me  number  you  hav,-  and  price  wanted; 
ship  them  C.  O.  D.  PHILIP  LINSKEY,  Pine 
Plains,  N,  Y. 


MEN’S  gray  home  knit  virgin  wool  socks,  any 
size .  postpaid.  Sl.fiO.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  152  So. 
Main  Street,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  good 
^  niDted  cow  hay.  BOX  271,  St.  James,  L.  I., 


THREE  Pounds  crisp  peanut  brittle  for  $1.00; 

made  fresh  daily;  delivered  to  third  zone. 
MRS.  B.  I.ANDSBERG,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 

N.  J, 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  —  Delivered  3rd  zone, 
clover.  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lb-.,  $2.15;  buckwheat. 
5  lbs..  $l.lf>.  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  finest  quality.  H. 
F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Halt  mammoth  incubator;  5.000 
to  lO.ooo  capacity.  Winona  poultry 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -Pure  extracted  clover  honey:  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.27:  10-lb.  pails.  $2.10:  delivered  in 
1st.  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Kntonah,  N.  Y. 


HELDERBURG  Mountain  pure  buckwheat  honey, 
extracted  only;  5-lb.  pails,  95c;  delivered  in 
3d  postal  zone.  PAUL  QUAY,  Route  3,  Delan- 
son.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.F — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  case. 
BERT  PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE.  Pine 
Hill  Camp.  Rnquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  printing  office,  $25.  WELLS,  Pinebluff. 
N.  C. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted;  5 
lbs..  $1.15:  10  lbs..  .$2;  postpaid:  members 
Fann  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 25  bushels  of  disease-free  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  poba  Iocs.  O.  M.  FAIR  WEATHER,  Box 
2,  Star  Route,  Kane,  Pa. 


FINEST  white  'dover  extracted  honey:  5-lb. 

pail.  $1.15:  10-lb.  pail,  S2.2tt;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Uolgate.  O. 


FOR  SALE  —  Paradise  Cyphers  brooder;  four 
sections;  In  first-class  condition;  $50.  E.  G. 
BROWN,  415  Adams  Avenue.  Ogdcusbnrg,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — (tun  9  lip  Economy  gas  cugine.  just 
like  new,  $2o0;  one  14  hp.  lilt;  ruational  Mogul 
gas  engine,  $350.  HAROLD  FURBECK,  150  S. 
Swan  Street.  Alhany,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage, 
made  from  our  own  pigs  ou  our  own  farm: 
three  pounds  for  $1.00,  postpaid  anywhere. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wiuterton,  Sullivan 
Co..  N.  Y. 


BN  DION  HONEY  CHOCOLATES  —  An  unsur¬ 
passed  candy  for  children  and  honey  lovers: 
pure  honey  centers;  a  valuable  food,  a  delicious 
confection;  $1.00  per  lb.,  postpaid,  “ENDION.” 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges  and  grapefruit;  finest 
grown  in  Florida;  buy  direct  from  grower; 
packed  in  standard  size  box ;  oranges,  $4.00; 
grapefruit.  $3.50;  assorted  one-half  oranges, 
one  half  grapefruit.  $4.00  per  box  f.  <>.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  point:  .ash  must  accompany  order:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEu.  S.  MOP.1KAM1,  Del¬ 
ray.  Fia. 


WANTED — tUMl-egg  section  for  Hall  incubator. 
WILLIAM  PARKER.  HawleyviUe.  Conn. 


WANTED — Used  small  truck  or  station  car. 

Dodge  or  Ford,  good  condition:  three  240-egg 
incubators:  60  S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds;  1.000-chick 
brooder;  vicinity  Albany  or  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
ADVERTISER  365,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR — 8-16  Mogul:  used  little,  but  dam¬ 
aged:  $150.  G.  BACON.  Uaddoufleltl.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Horsepower  thrasher.  In  good  con¬ 
dition:  state  price.  THOMAS  McMILLEX.  K. 
D.  5,  Newton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Schwalge  Smith  incubator,  having 
several  "4-in-l”  sections;  must  be  in  perfect 
condition.  ADVERTISER  303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  II,  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4tU  zone,  $2  50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 
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All  Sorts 


A  Chemical  Skunk 

A  few  months  ago  travelers  in  the  New 
York  subways  were  obliged  to  face  an 
odor  which  nearly  drove  them  away  from 
home.  It  was  new  to  most  city  people, 
but  those  who  knew  farm  life  quickly 
identified  it  as  the  master  product  of  a 
remarkably  vigorous  skunk — or  an  entire 
family  of  skunks.  Search  was  made 
through  the  subway,  but  no  skunks  were 
found,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  some 
practical  joker  from  a  chemists  labora¬ 
tory  had  been  at  his  tricks.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Wood  is  quoted  as  showing  the  possibil- 
ties  of  the  chemical  skunk : 

The  chemical  butyl  mercaptan,  Dr. 
Wood  says,  is  an  organic  compound  of 
the  odoriferous  material  secreted  by  the 
skunk  and  can  be  made  synthetically  iu 
the  laboratory.  This  chemical,  he  said, 
was  identical  with  the  secretion  from  the 
skunk  and  would  produce  an  odor  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  that  of  50  or  more  skunks. 

The  material.  Dr.  Wood  explained,  was 
made  in  large  quantities  in  this  country 
during  the  war  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  for  use  in  France.  Some  chem¬ 
ist.  he  said,  or  some  practical  joker,  must 
have  obtained  a  bottle  of  the  chemical  and 
thrown  it  into  the  subway. 

Butyl  mercaptan  has  no  odor  whatever 
when  it  is  concentrated,  Dr.  Wood  says, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  diluted  or  when 
one  is  far  away  from  it.  that  it  can  be 
noticed. 

“A  man  may  be  experimenting  with  it 
in  the  laboratory,”  lie  said,  "and  may  not 
notice  the  odor.  Persons  in  tile  same 
room  with  him  will  not  detect  the  smell 
either.  But  those  working  in  other  parts 
of  the  buildiug  will  be  almost  overcome. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  its  con¬ 
centrated  form  this  chemical  exerts  a  par¬ 
alyzing  effect  on  those  nerves  which  ‘de¬ 
tect  smell.” 


Does  Mississippi  River  Flow  Uphill? 

“Does  Mississippi  River  flow  up¬ 
hill?"  is  frequently  the  subject  of  school 
debates,  and  such  debates  usually  arise 
from  inaccurate  or  indefinite  uses  of  the 
terms  “uphill"  and  "downhill." 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  re¬ 
cently  made  this  inquiry,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  :  Some  people  describe  “down" 
or  “at  a  lower  elevation."  when  referring 
to  two  localities,  as  the  one  nearer  the 
center  of  the  earth,  and  consider  the 
“upper"  of  the  two  as  tlu*  one  farther 
from  the  center.  If  only  a  small  area  is 
considered  this  is  practically  true,  hut  iu 
referring  to  widely  separated  localities, 
such  ns  the  source  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  sueh  a  definition  would 
lead  to  an  absurdity  and  must  therefore 
be  incorrect 

The  surface  of  water  at  rest  is  a  level 
surface,  ns  that  phrase  is  usually  under¬ 
stood.  Any  particle  of  matter  above  sueh 
a  surface  will  be  at  a  higher  elevation, 
and  if  noted  on  by  natural  forces  alone 
will  tend  to  go  down  toward  the  water. 
Mean  sea  level  is  the  surface  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  datum  or  reference  plane  for 
all  topographic  elevations.. 

The  source  of  the  Mississippi  River  Is 
about  1,500  ft.  above  mean  sen  level. 
Therefore,  the  unrestrained  water  at  the 
source  of  the  river,  under  the  action  of 
natural  forces,  tends  to  go  down  to  sen 
level  at  the  river's  month. 

As  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  is 
about  13  miles  greater  than  the  polar  ra¬ 
dius,  and  as  the  intermediate  radii  differ 
in  length  between  these  limits,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi  is  nearly  10  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  farther  north  than  its 
mouth,  it  follows  that  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  about  four  miles  farther  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  than  its  source.  The 
combined  effect  of  gravity  and  centrifugal 
force  makes  the  water  of  the  river  run 
downhill,  although  actually  the  water 
moves  away  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
in  doing  so. 

Substitute  for  Flag-bottomed  Chair 

i  notice  the  inquiry  about,  “flag  bot¬ 
tomed"  chairs.  My  grandfather  was  a 
chair m a ker  for  40  years  for  a  community 
in  New  York  State,  lie  would  take  tin* 
material  just  as  it  came  from  the  sawmill 
and  work  it  up  into  proper  shape  on  his 
own  lathe  for  the  frames  of  the  chairs. 
(I  still  have  Some  of  his  tools,  which  I 
prize  highly.)  Many  times  have  I  gone 
with  him  when  I  was  a  boy  to  cut  the 
flags.  And  how  many  Winter  evenings  I 
have  watched  him  as  he  deftly  wove  in 
those  handsome  and  durable  seals. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years  I  returned 
to  this  community,  and  among  the  things 
for  which  I  sought  were  some  of  these 
flag  bottomed  chairs  made  by  my  grand¬ 
father.  After  much  search  I  found  some, 
but  the  scats  were  badly  dilapidated; 
however,  I  brought  them  to  my  home  in 
Massachusetts.  Tn  cutting  out  the  old 
seats  preparatory  to  having  something  re- 
place  them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
do  it  myself,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  could, 
hut  the  time  to  he  involved  was  more  than 
I  could  spare,  so  I  did  this,  with  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  and,  when  painted,  one 
would  scarcely  know  the  difference :  I 
took  cord  of  suitable  size  and  wove  it 


back  and  forth,  after  the  regular  pattern 
of  the  flag  seat,  and  after  a  little  time 
found  it  easy  and  quite  fascinating.  After 
the  cords  are  put  in  it  is  well  to  stuff 
from  the  under  side  with  old  rags.  Hope 
this  will  he  of  value  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers.  II.  G.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


High  and  Low  World  Points 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
gives  the  following  facts  regarding  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  in  the  world: 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  points  of  laud  iu  the  United  States 
is  14,777  ft.,  according  to  (he  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Mount  Whitney,  the  high¬ 
est  point,  is  14,501  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  in  Death  Valley  there  is  a  depression 
that  lies  270  ft.  below  sen  level.  These 
two  points,  which  are  both  in  California, 
are  less  than  IK)  miles  apart.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  height,  is  small,  however,  as 
compared  with  the  difference  in  the  height 
and  depth  of  land  in  Asia.  Mount  Ever¬ 
est.  riaes  29,002  ft.  above  sea  level,  where¬ 
as  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  lie  1,290  ft. 
helow  sen  level,  a  total  difference  in  height 
of  30.292  ft.  Mount  Everest  has  never 
been  climbed. 

The  greatest  depth  yet  found  in  any 
ocean  is  32, OSS  ft.,  the  depth  at  a  point 


about  40  miles  north  of  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  this  point  is  there¬ 
fore  more  than  11%  miles  below  the  sum¬ 
mit  Of  Mount  Everest. 


Mending  a  Stone  Jar 

On  page  110(5  Mrs.  .T.  R.  S,  complains 
that  her  stone  jar,  used  for  salting  and 
storing  meat,  has  developed  a  crack  near 
the  bottom,  and  she  asks  how  the  jar  may 
be  repaired.  If  she  will  take  a  small 
chisel  and  cut  the  glazing  away  front  the 
crack  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
deep  channel,  and  then  drain  water  again 
and  again  through  the  enlarged  crevice, 
until  the  water  shows  no  sign  of  salt, 
then  dry  perfectly,  till  the  crevice  with 
putty  which  has  been  worked  t.»  the  right 
consistency,  and  then  glaze  the  nutty  with 
the  flame  from  a  gasoline  torch,  site  will 
have  no  trouble  with  the  leaking  of  the 
jar.  The  drying  may  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  filling  the  crevice  with  dry  Port¬ 
land  cement,  and  brushing  the  channel 
dry  as  soon  as  the  cement  shows  any 
signs  of  moisture,  repeating  this  opera¬ 
tion  until  the  cement  can  remain  per¬ 
fectly  dry  for  24  hours. 

It  may  be  that  the  litharge  and  glycer¬ 
in?,  or  the  silicate  of  soda,  as  recom¬ 
mended,  will  he  equally  effective,  possibly 
more  so.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  putty  will  do  the 
trick,  for  I  have  two  large  jars  that  were 
mended  in  this  manner  some  12  years 
ago.  One  is  used  for  storing  salted  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  other  for  pickles,  and 
neither  has  shown  any  signs  of  leaking 
since  having  been  repaired.  To  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  they  are  as  good  as 
new.  c.  o.  OKMSHEK. 


Preserving  Bags  for  Shipping  Peat 

I  low  cun  I  keep  the  bags  in  which  1 
am  shipping  swamp  muck  from  rotting  on 
the  way  to  the  purchaser?  r.  a.  n. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

We  are  of  I  lie  opinion  that  you  are 
asking  an  impossibility,  What,  you  are 
shipping  is,  essentially,  a  germ  culture 
which  rots  vegetable  matter,  cellulose, 
and  makes  it  available  to  lire  plants. 
That  is  the  value  of  this  swamp  humus; 
it  makes  other  humus  avnilahle  quickly. 
Now  you  are  shipping  iu  bags  which  are 
simply  a  form  of  cellulose,  and  a  rather 
easily  attacked  sort  at  that,  and  you  are 
asking  your  germs  to  kindly  suspend 


their  activity  while  on  route,  and  then 
buck  up  and  get  on  the  job  when  they 
are  again  in  a  field.  Naturally  they  will 
not  do  this. 

Your  only  hope  is  to  protect  the  cellu¬ 
lose  from  them,  and  it  will  he  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Soaking  the  bags  in  crude  oil 
in  which  some  cheap  paraffin  or  tar  resi¬ 
due  is  dissolved  will  help  a  whole  lot,  but 
will  so  greatly  increase  your  fire  risks 
that  you  may  get  into  trouble  with  the 
freight  agents.  Soaking  in  alum  solution 
would  help,  for  a  time,  hut  it  would  not 
take  long  for  the  effect  to  wear  off.  Dry 
the  muck  and  you  keep  it,  but  lessen  its 
efficiency.  It  looks  as  if  your  problem 
was  insoluble,  within  the  limits  of  ex¬ 
pense. 


Concrete  Back  Log 

Can  a  concrete  back  log  bo  made  that 
will  stand  the  heat?  I  want  one  10  or 
12  in.  in  diameter,  and  2  ft.  long.  Can 
a  hollow  vine  he  made,  say  4-in.  shell,  for 
convenience?  s.  J.  F. 

Augusta,  W.  Ya. 

There  seems  to  Ik  some  confiiction  in 
reports  regarding  durability  of  concrete 
when  used  in  contact  with  lire.  Some  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  long  life  and  others  fail¬ 
ure.  It  is  probable  that  when  failure  oc¬ 
curs  if  is  due  to  cracking  caused  by  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  excessive  temperature  changes.  Con¬ 
crete.  when  made  of  the  proper  material, 
contains  nothing  that  fire  can  injure,  ex¬ 
cept  mechanically,  an  example  of  possible 


injury  being  the  cracking  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  an  experiment  a  back  log  might  be 
made  using  clinkers  sifted  from  coal 
ashes  in  place  of  stone  in  the  mixture. 
Where  stone  is  used  il  may  he  of  .such 
nature  as  limestone,  that  lire  or  rather 
heat  will  change  it.  ( 'linkers  being  the 
material  left  after  exposure  to  high  heat 
will  give  no  further  trouble  from  this 
cause.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  it 
would  give  you  satisfaction  from  a  heat¬ 
ing  standpoint,  if  satisfactory  otherwise. 
The  glowing  back  log  throws  Out  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  heat.  A  material  not 
combustible  itsell  would  fail  to  do  this. 

Poison  Ivy 

In  regard  to  the  poisoning  of  stock  by 
poison  ivy,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr,  Alex¬ 
ander  is  safe  in  his  statement  that  such 
cases  are  “comparatively  rare,’  and  I 
should  surely  omit  the  “comparatively.” 
For  over  30  years  I  have  kept  from  five 
to  10  cows,  besides  other  stock,  and  these 
cows  have  been  driven  every  night  and 
morning  along  a  road  where  plenty  of 
poison  ivy  adorns  the  fences.  I  have  seen 
these  cows  cut  the  plant  freely  and  re¬ 
peatedly.  also  have  seen  m.v  other  stock 
and  neighbor’s  cattle  eat  it.  but  in  30 
years  have  never  seen  or  known  a  case 
of  poisoning.  The  relative  susceptibility 
of  individuals  to  ivy  poisoning  seems  often 
to  vary  from  time  to  time.  M,v  own  case 
is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Mr.  Betts,  page 
1010,  in  that  10  years  ago  1  was  quite 
susceptible,  while  now  I  am  nearly  im¬ 
mune.  I  can  now  pass  through  the  plant 
or  handle  it  lightly  without  feeling  any 
effect.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  I  hail 
eaten  the  plant  at  some  Intermediate  time 
it  would  lie  easy  to  attribute  my  present 
immunity  to  this  “cure."  e.  B.  llAKGEll, 

Connecticut, 


Alder  Bushes 

On  page  990  II.  L.  I,,  asks  how  to  kill 
out  alder  bushes.  As  alders  grow  in 
clumps,  the  writer  prefers  to  pull  them 
out  rather  than  cut  them  and  leave  the 
roots  in  the  ground.  To  do  this  work  a 
chain  may  he  placed  around  the  dump 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Attach 
a  team  of  horses  to  the  chain,  and  let  the 
team  pull  out  the  clump.  If  I  lie  chain 
slips  on  the  hushes  wind  it  twice  around 
the  clump.  If  the  clump  starts  too  hard 
have  an  extra  man  clip  the  roots  on  the 
opposite  side  just  as  the  team  "is  doing 
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its  best,"  and  the  clump  will  come  out 
root  and  branch.  If  the  ground  is  too 
soft  where  the  bushes  are  have  the  chain 
long  enough  to  reach  the  team  on  hard 
land.  A  chain  as  light  may  be.  and  still 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  heavy  chain,  as  it  is  more 
easily  handled.  u gorge  e.  stone. 

Vermont. 


An  Inexpensive  Concrete  Walk 

Let  me  add  a  supplement  to  the  article 
on  "How  to  Make  a  Concrete  Walk,"  on 
page  1371.  For  homes  on  farms  and  in 
country  villages,  walks  or  paths  may  be 
made  in  a  simple  way.  and  be  just  as 
durable,  A  trench  30  in.  wide,  3  ill.  deep, 
filled  with  a  1-3(5  concrete  will  answer, 
and  if  I  lie  shorn  or  gravel  is  not  top  large 
no  top  finish  is  necessary.  Such  a  path 
200  yds.  long  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill 
has  been  used  nine  years,  and  there  is  not 
a  crack  in  il,  all  hough  there  are  no  ex¬ 
pansion  joints.  Wherever  there  is  a  good 
foundation,  a  1  :3  cement  mortar  mav  fie 
laid  1  in.  to  1  %  in.  thick  ,,ri  the  bottom, 
poultry  wire  placed  on  this  and  covered. 

hi.  with  mortar.  The  top  coat 
should  he  roughened  with  a  bunch  of  twigs 
H  there  is  any  grade.  j.  l.  wood. 

'  irgima. 


Curing  Leaky  Tank 

f  read  on  page  1114  of  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  wooden  tanks  tight.  I  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line  for  20  years  or  more. 
I  can  take  a  tank  with  '  i  -inch  cracks 
fietw-Mi  the  Staves  ami  pump  it  right  full. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  gel  on  top  of  the 
tank  with  a  bucket  or  two  of  near  dry 
spruce  or  white  pine  sawdust,  and  keep  a 
ring  of  it  floating  around  the  edge  of 
t  ank  while  pump  is  going  to  do  I  he  filling. 
Alter  Unit  you  want  to  keep  the  lop  of 
lank  full  to  keep  it  from  shrinking  again. 
Aiwer  let  the  water  get  low,  as  the  staves 
will  shrink  and  leak.  I  used  one  5(100- 
gallon  tank  until  the  2-irich  staves  were 
rotted  more  than  half  through,  r  bought 
another  tank  which  I  started  in  the  same 
way,  T  always  put  my  pump  plunger 
below _  the  water:  it  is  always  primed, 
even  if  valve  does  leak,  and  .1  always 
pump  over  top  of  tank  and  let  water  fall, 
and  it  cannot  syphon  out.  c.  t.  p. 

New  Jersey. 


Installing  an  Electric  Light  Plant 

I  am  about  to  install  electric  lights  on 
my  farm.  I  have  four  cottages  and  use 
them  for  boarding.  They  consist  of  four, 
six  and  15  rooms,  T  would  need  about 
<■>  lights,  but  1  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a  plant  to  instill.  We  have  in  this  town 
different  service  stations.  Which  would 
be  preferable?  j.  k. 

Flcisehmanns,  N.  Y. 

Yon  would  probably  be  taking  little  risk 
in  installing  any  of  the  well-known  makes 
of  electric  lighting  plants,  as  these  give 
very  satisfactory  service  when  properly 
taken  care  of.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
say  which  one  might  give  you  the  least 
trouble,  that  depending  more  upon  your 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  plant  than 
anything  else.  Do  not  let  any  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  that  their  plants 
are  trouble-proof  or  wholly  automatic  in 
operation  deceive  you  into  thinking  that 
any  more  or  less  complicated  mechanism 
can  run  indefinitely  without  intelligent 
oversight  and  care.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  he  taking  an  undue  risk  .if  you 
purchase  a  plant  of  any  well-established 
manufacturing  company  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  lie  guided  more  by  the 
standing  of  the  manufacturers  than  liy 
the  representations  of  the  agents  in  such 
a  purchase.  M.  b.  d. 


Hanging  a  Grindstone 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  XV.  E.  XV.  on 
page  (IS  for  grindstone  bunging,  will  de¬ 
scribe  one  that  I  recently  used.  Take 
shaft  1%  in.  to  the  blacksmith  and  have 
him  square  i't  for  about  <5  in.,  where  lie 
wishes  to  fasten  stone.  Also  get  four 
pieces  of  steel  Vj .  (5  in.  long;  drill 

imle  %  in.  from  each  end  and  tap  to  take 
set  screw  %xl  VS  ■  Place  shaft  in  stone 
with  one  of  the  0-in.  pieces  on  each  side 
of  shaft,  tighten,  set  to  true  stone  on 
shaft.  Directions  for  turning  stone  are 
correct,  hut  stone  should  he  turned  to¬ 
ward  you  as  you  work  ;  pipe  also  needs 
turning  to  keep  a  sharp  edge  for  work. 

New  York.  b.  n,  colby. 


Chemical  Closet 

Can  the  disinfectant  used  in  chemical 
closets  he  made  at  home?  w.  J.  b. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass, 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  may  bo 
used  in  the  stuff  you  now  have,  but  the 
general  principle  of  many  of  these  is 
simply  a  strong  solution  or  soda  lye  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  layer  of  mineral  oil.  Try  get¬ 
ting  a  can  of  lye;  most  grocers  keep  a 
domestic  size,  for  soap-making,  and  dis¬ 
solving  the  contents  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
putting  it  in  the  tank  ami  pouring  on  it 
enough  machine  oil  (used  auto  oil  or 
tractor  oil  will  be  as  good  as  any,  if  fairly 
free  from  gasoline  I,  to  make  a  layer  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If  this  solution 
seems  too  weak,  use  more  lye;  if  too 
strong,  less.  The  oil  does  nothing  but 
retain  odor.  Usually  some  aromatic  is 
added  to  the  stuff  you  get  in  a  bottle,  but 
it  is  only  for  the  moral  effect ;  the  lye 
does  the  sterilizing.  The  less  liquid  added 
after  the  tank  is  prepared  the  longer  it 
will  last. 
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The  Henyard 


A  Sickly  Flock 

Last  Spring  I  hatched  1,500  White 
Leghorn  chicks  about  March  20.  They 
did  well  nut il  live  or  six  weeks  old. 
About  this  time  they  started  dying.  I 
was  feeding  whole  wheat,  cracked  corn 
and  rolled  oats.  Our  County  Agent  told 
me  the  corn  and  wheat  were  too  coarse, 
and  advised  a  change  of  feed.  I  changed 
to  a  manufactured  mash  and  scratch  feed. 
They  seemed  to  do  well  on  this  feed  for  a 
few  weeks.  Then  they  started  dying 
again.  Some  of  them  would  get  weak 
in  the  legs  and  would  walk  on  their  knees. 
Sometimes  their  toes  would  turn  back 
under  their  feet.  Some  of  their  heads 
were  very  pale,  hut  the  leg  weakness 
seemed  to  be  just  as  likely  to  attack  a 
nice  bird  of  healthy  appearance  as  those 
with  pale  heads.  Those  with  pale  heads 
would  die  after  a  while,  and  the  crippled 
ones  would  waste  away  and  die.  I  had 
a  poultry  specialist  here  to  see  them,  lie 
made  a  post  mortem  examination  and 
found  nothing  Wrong  except  a  slight  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  intestines,  lie  advised 
a  change  of  feed.  I  changed  feed,  but 
could  not  see  much  improvement.  These 
birds  have  bpen  i>n  range  all  Summer,  but 
were  badly  crowded  at  night.  They  con¬ 
tinued  dying  all  Summer  and  until  time 
to  put  them  in  Winter  quarters  were 
nearly  half  dead.  At  this  time  I  culled 
them  and  destroyed  those  of  sickly  ap¬ 
pearance.  Since  .1  put  them  in  winter 
quarters  T  have  boon  feeding  a  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. 
wheat,  middlings,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
Alfalfa  meal.  50  lbs  fiah  meal,  BO  lbs. 
meat  meal  and  a  small  amount  of  char¬ 
coal.  Scratch  feed,  100  lbs.  corn.  00  lbs. 
wheat.  40  lbs.  oats.  (Jreon  feed,  sprouted 
oats  and  cabbage.  They  are  still  dying. 
Sometimes  leg  weakness;  others  get 
blind  :  some  of  their  combs  turn  yellow. 
I  have  one  now  that  appears  to  he  in  good 
health  that  seems  to  have  lost  the  use  of 
one  wing.  Part  of  the  droppings  are  thin 
and  yellow.  These  pullets  are  in  a  house 
that  is  belter  than  the  average.  B.  P. 

Deer  Park,  Md. 

I  see  little  to  do  with  a  flock  that  has 
such  a  record  of  sickness  and  mortality 
to  date.  If  conditions  under  which  they 
were  reared  were  healthful  and  they  were 
properly  eared  for  as  little  chicks  and 
growing  pullets,  it  is  evident  that  they 
started  life  with  too  little  vitality  to 
weather  its  vicissitudes,  and  the  survivors 
have  grown  up  a  weak  aud  unprofitable 
flock.  The  only  suggestion  that  I  can 
make  is  that  you  make  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  disposal  of  them  possible  and  start 
over  again  with  a  more  robust  lot.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  skilfully 
these  chicks  were  fed  and  cared  for,  of 
course,  but  assume  that  you  know  how  to 
raise  chickens  and  that  the  fault  did  not 
lie  with  you.  The  history  that  you  give 
is  that  of  a  lot  of  chicks  of  low  vitality 
from  a  brooding  flock  incapable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  vigor  to  its  progeny.  M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  have  a  little  trouble  with  my  flock  of 
Leghorns,  The  litter  in  my  coop  is  damp 
and  almost  wet.  1  thought  it  was  the 
ventilation,  so  I  gave  them  more  air.  I 
have  windows  on  three  sides  of  my  coop, 
on  the  southeast,  south  and  southwest. 
The  door  if-  on  the  northwest.  The  win¬ 
dows  that  I  open  are  those  On  the  south¬ 
east.  The  windows  there  occupy  an  area 
of  3x514  ft.  I  raise  these  windows  about 
1  ft.  high  and  cover  them  with  umsliu 
bags  during  the  night,  and  in  the  daytime 
I  take  the  hags  away.  When  I  found 
the  wet  litter  1  removed  the  same  and  put 
in  new.  Since  August  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  from  15  to  22  eggs  a  day;  now  I  am 
getting  about  six.  This  is  the  case  only 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  What  do  you 
think  is  wrong?  J.  C.  H. 

rhillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Wet  litter  and  damp  walls  mean  only 
one  thing;  not  a  sufficiently  free  inter¬ 
change  between  inside  and  outside  air  to 
keep  the  former  dry.  I  know  of  but  one 
way  to  accomplish  this,  viz.,  a  sufficiently 
open  front  to  permit  the  moisture-laden 
air  within  to  escape  readily  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  dryer  air  outside.  If  all 
sides  but  one  are  airtight,  the  remaining 
side,  preferably  the  south,  should  have 
ample  openings.  llow  much  opening? 
Enough  to  keep  the  interior  dry.  If  open¬ 
ing  windows  one  foot  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  this,  open  them  2  ft.,  and,  if  this  is 
not  sufficient,  take  them  out  entirely.  If 
this  still  fails,  out  out  the  wall  between 
the  windows  and  cover  the  open  space 
with  wire  poultry  netting.  For  tempor¬ 
ary  use  at  night,  when  the  thermometer 
goes  15  degrees  or  more  below  zero,  bur¬ 
lap  curtains  may  save  large  combs  from 
freezing,  but  they  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  in  the  morning  unless  experience 
has  shown  that  there  is  sufficient  ventila¬ 


tion  through  them  to  keep  the  interior  of 
the  poultry  house  dry,  and  your  wet  litter 
shows  that,  in  your  case,  there  is  not. 
“Wind  bafflers”  and  window  ventilator 
openings  are  all  right  if  they  keep  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building  dry;  otherwise,  they 
are  not.  m..b.  d. 


Value  of  Buttermilk  and  Skim-milk 

What  is  'the  difference,  if  any,  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  dry  skim-milk  ns  compared 
with  dry  buttermilk?  Dry  milk  is  quoted 
at  4c,  buttermilk  at  7e.  An  answer  in 
Tub  It.  N.-Y.  stated  that  dry  buttermilk 
was  worth  Sc  as  compared  with  semi- 
solid  at  3c.  If  this  is  so.  it  certainly 
must  pay  to  feed  it  at  7c,  as  semi-solid 
costs  about  4c.  G.  S.  B. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

There  is  little  difference  between  but¬ 
termilk  and  skim-milk  in  feeding  value, 
though  the  former  is  somewhat  richer  in 
fat.  This  being  the  case,  these  products 
should  have  essentially  the  same  value 
when  dried  to  a  powder.  I  presume  that 
you  saw  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
skim-milk  at  1c  per  qt..  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  at  3c  per  lb.,  and  dried  milk  at  Sc 
per  lb.  were  equivalent  in  value  to  beef 
scrap  at  from  4%  to  5c  per  lb. 

M.  B.  D. 


Kerosene  for  Roup 

The  following  is  an  easy  cure  for  roup : 
Make  a  trough  six  or  eight  feet  long; 
put  in  it  corn  or  whole  grain,  wheat  will 
do.  or  both,  about  one  inch  deep.  Have 
the  trough  three  or  four  inches  deep: 
put  in  water  enough  to  cover  grain  one 
inch  under  water.  Then  nour  five  or  sis 
t  a  hies  noons  of  kerosene  oil  on  top  of  the 
water.  Then  let  fowls  eat  it.  They  pick 
through  the  oil  and  it  clears  out  their 
and  euros  their  throats.  Oo  this 
three  times  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
If  m»t  cured  in  that  time,  repeat  oru-e 
more,  and  no  flock  will  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  it.  MRS.  J.  L.  P. 

■Mercer  Co„  Fa. 

This  method  of  treating  fowls  is  given 
by  the  writer  as  a  “sure  cure”  for  roup, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  danger  of 
treating  names  rather  than  diseases. 
“Roup"  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  per¬ 
son  and  quite  another  thing  t<*  another 
observer.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  by  mail  would  involve  mak¬ 
ing  a  diagnosis  from  inaccurate  names 
and  descriptions  given  by  the  patient  that 
it  cannot  he  dope  intelligently,  and  in  the 
case  of  humans  is  not  to  he  attempted. 
This  treatment  for  catarrhal  conditions 
commonly  called  colds,  and  sometimes 
closely  resembling  true  roup,  seems  like  a 
practical  way  of  getting  kerosene  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  fowls 
suffering  from  them,  and  the  application 
of  kerosene  is  an  old  remedy  for  such 
colds.  We  publish  it,  not  us  a  cure  for 
roup,  which  it  probably  isn't,  but.  as  a 
worth-trying  remedy  for  those  similar 
conditions  so  often  miscalled  roup. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pumpkins  for  Hens 

Do  you  consider  pumpkins  injurious  to 
thickens?  I  started  to  feed  them  in  place 
of  cabbage  or  beets,  as  T  have  about  two 
tons  of  them,  but  the  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  tell  me  pumpkins  will  kill  hens.  1 
noticed  no  ill-effects  from  the  few  T  did 
feed,  and  the  way  the  chickens  ate  them 
shewed  tlicv  were  very  fond  of  them. 
New  York.  k.  w.  at. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  should  expect 
a  pumpkin  to  kill  a  chicken  would  be  by 
falling  Upon  the  latter  from  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  1  should  feed  a  flock  some¬ 
what  sparingly  upon  pumpkins,  or  any 
other  vegetable,  until  it  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  them,  and  should  not  try  to 
make  pumpkins  take  the  place  of  grain 
if  I  expected  a  good  egg  yield.  M.  b.  d. 


Preparing  Poultry  for  Cooking 

On  page  1142  R.  M.  Kfeppfnger,  in  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Poultry  Fit  to  Eat."  says  to  wash 
fowls  in  soap  and  water.  T  have  found  a 
better  way  to  ho  to  use  soda  instead  of 
soap.  In  scalding  be  sure  to  scald  feet, 
and  the  tough  outer  skin  will  peel  off, 
leaving  feet  and  legs  while  and  clean. 
After  singeing,  wash  fowl  in  warm  water 
with  plenty  of  soda.  Scrubiwith  a  brush, 
then  rinse  in  warm  water,  and  again  in 
cold  water.  Your  fowl  is  now  beautifully 
clean  and  sweet.  In  cooking  a  tough 
fowl,  a  little  vinegar  gives  it  a  nice  flavor 
and  makes  it  tender.  Here  is  a  good 
recipe  for  dumplings : 

Neverfnil  Dumplings. — Two  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  a  little  salt, 
one  beaten  egg  and  sweet  milk  to  make 
batter  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it  with  a 
spoon.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  in  boiling 
broth.  Roil  15  minutes  with  lid  off.  then 
put  lid  on  and  boil  five  minutes  longer. 

KI.I.A  PKOI’KK. 


TEACHER :  “You  have  named  all  do¬ 
mestic  animals  save  one.  It  has  bristly 
hair,  it  hates  a  bath  and  is  fond  of  mud. 
Well.  Tom?"  Tom  (shamefacedly)  : 
“That’s  me." — Chicago  IIorald-Examiner. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Don’t  give  the  laying  hen  the 
hatching  job.  Order  hardy, 
true -to -breed  chicks  from 
Hillpot  Record  Layers  and 
keep  her  paying. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
REDS  WYANDOTTES 

My  book  is  free.  Write  for  it 
today.  Interesting  and  full  of 
chick  facts  — shows  how  we 
ship  chicks  anywhere  within 
1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery  of  full  count. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BREEDING 

COCKERELS 

of  high  producing  Rt-uln,  lir*-ii  ft om  Vineland 
Pan  .i-l  of  1919.  which  nvtti  aged  221!  eggs  enclt. 
$5.00  each.  Reduced  rale-  on  five  or  mor-. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  ! 

C.  S-  Greene.  Orginalor  Brook  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  i.  I 


Hatching  Eggs-Baby  Chix 

I-  'om  Bred-to-Lav  lb-'k  of  carefully  selected  hens 
mated  to  cockerels  from  .oown  producers.  We 
treat  you  RIGHT  The  stock  is  RIGHT.  I  'ricon  are  RIGH1. 
I ’irruliu-  free.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM,  RicMnrd.  New  fork 


T rapnested  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

i  ..r  keif  Is.  »:i  and  each.  Iki'Ton  strain.  Certified  cock 
creK  head  these  pens.  (birching  nuts  till  per  ItHi 
»unii)  break  l-'iirin  *  Kllzuvlllr,  New  1  ark 


WHITEXjEGHORNCOCKERELS 

A  le  v  v»  ilh  -x«i ihit ton  ijiiaHnfs  Write  me tvhal  von  Trnnt 
t« •  improve,  Rc»>Oll*t)l*‘  ALLAN  WARRERN,  Collar  Moricltrt  N  T. 


BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Cooke,  Cockerel*.  *»5  to  »:»eh.  Hatching  eggs. 
Sf8  pci  100:  #70  por  I.IHHI.  From  selected  heavy- 
pMulucing  hens  sired  by  High  pedigreod  males. 

<i.  H.  WRAIGHT  "West  WUPngton,  Conn. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

By  FiuvW 
fW  fri  paid 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  ntralnK 

and  iTjtif.  sr  rerunls.  ECfiS  pruil  i:  r,  ,| 
•very  day  in  year.  fln*al  values.  Gtiar- 
anceed  delivery.  Circular  free.  IuBpeo 
tion  in Tltcd.  Ciintom  hatching. 

Flatntboro  f»28 

Bungalow  Poultry  Faun  SJStfM&.’STS: 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

i  >V1,Y  l  have  been  .in  importer  since  I VI 2  of  the  high— t 
•-t-enrd  st  -ck  obtainable  My  fowl  are  rang*-  fired,  aud  .is 
emc  producers  are  unexcelled.  I  have  cocks,  eoefcei  els, 
hens,  pu'i.-tx  Kgga  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

K,  K.  I.rwis.  tpahirhln.  .V.  f.  — 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish 

the  eveat*8tof  meat  breeds.  Consistent  winners  at 
the  largest  exhibitions.  Also  wonderful  for  creas¬ 
ing,  for  roasters  and  broilers.  Unusually  tine  rocks 
and  cockerels.  S’v-IO  lbs  ,  SI  O;  10-11  lbs  .  S*15 :  few 
8  lb*.,  $5.  Hens  and  pullets,  8*5  each :  6  for  *»23. 
vpproval  shipments  (satisfaction  or  refund.) 

M  APLE  DRIVE  FARM  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


p HICKS  AMD  HATCHING  EOG8.  Single  Comb  Reds. 
U  Ancouo,  fa  te  u'ld  H-  own  Leghorns.  From  pure-hivd, 

fo®  sue  vlgoi  i  ,i 
high  production.  Circular.  ll>UU>  Us  NEEF  Sodm.  S.Y 


PARKS*  Pedigreed  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

S2.30  per  l.'>.  Satisfactory  Hatch  Guaranteed.  Hook  Or¬ 
ders  Now.  H  A  HOLD  SCTI  CE,  Schcnavuj,  .Vm  For* 


For  Sale-Choice  Black  Minorcas 

Pape  strain.  Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Yearlings. 
Hab'hing  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

WM.  H.  WIN!  CURB  -  Richtnondville,  New  York 


TRAPNESTED  S.  O.  XL.  X.  XLEDS 

Vibert’s  SSI  to  fS#-cgg  strain.  Batching  eggs,  f 'U  per 
100.  *y.Ml  per  selling  Ruby  chicks,  <*:>  [>er  10«). 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  -  EHzaville.  N.  Y 


Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Hens,  12  to  14  lbs.,  three  8*30. 

LESTER  ItKNNETT  Victor,  New  York 


Mammoth  Bronze  TOMS 

and  I{«sp  Comb  Red  Cockerels, 

JOHN  D.  SMITH  -  Walton,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Arlington  Strain.  Hatching  Eggs  Now 

MONROE  A  SHAFFER  Hoi  511  Rhtnebeck.  H.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  11,  W.  Young  strain  S3  50  and  $5  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HARRY  N.  CONNER.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


ANCONAS  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

$1.50  for  15.  Ancona  Baby  Chick*.  Yltorr.beed 
stock.  Harrison  Hall  Farm,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


S.  O.  Buff  Xj eghoriiH 

Bar  nn«1  White*  Rncks,  R«<1  an<!  mixed.  Safe  delivery 
JACOB  NIKMOHU.  We 4 lUrvTvlIl*.  P».  Box  8 


RABBITS 


For  Sale— Fxhibition  English  and  Abyssinian 

( w  A  'XT'TC'C  8S7.50  per  pair  while  they  last. 

L./V  V  IC..3  w  (j  ACKERMAN  Neshanic.  N.  J. 


Express  Paid 


Wisconsin  Colony  Brooders  are  lhe“lBflt  word” 

in  Prouder  construction.  Compere  one  prices  and  see 
if  you  can  gat  (for  the  name  money),  a  Wickless  Col¬ 
ony  Brooder  like  the  Wisconsin  whirh  h»*  automatic 
Oil  Control— can't  go  out— won't  overflow— has  no 
wicks— burns  n  steady,  gnu-like  flame  iK-st  «tay3  just 
where  you  put  it.  day  .md  night— no  valves  to  aet-no 
walks  to  trim — no  Hunger  from  fire— no  smoke.  Guar¬ 
anteed — 30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  satisfied 
llfku  Duu  U.ml  Our  prices  express  prepaid 
ffnj  raj  SHOre*  anywnere  Eost  of  Rockies. 

22  in.  Canopy,  lOO  chick,  only . $10.25 

32  In.  Canopy,  300  chick,  only .  13.75 

42  in.  Canopy,  500  chick,  only .  16.75 

Order  from  this  «d  send  for  Incubator  Catalog. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  112A  Racine,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN 


Baby  Chicks 


From  vigorous,  heavy-laying  strains.  For 
more  tlmn  30  years.  Pine  Tree  Hatchery — 
"The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  Pnited  States  " 
— has  been  dripping’ chicks  that  were  hred 
to  lay  and- pay.  Satisfying  thousands  of 
customers  hnn  made  onr  long  and  steady 
growth  possible  Before  buying  chicks 
this  spring,  get  our  literature.  Fully 
describes  our  six  breeds  and  i|iiot«* 
unusually  low  prices  for  high  quali¬ 
ty  stock.  Write  today. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  M  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested,  Pedigree- bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  -Snndborn  Stock."  unbeata¬ 
ble  layers,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chix 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Hnhy  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

W.ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Hatching  Egg*.  52 .,*>0  per  15  W.  and  B. 
Uuck  R.  0,  Hods.  \V.  Wyandotte*.  THE  SQUARE  DEAL, 
Route  13,  N.  Tanawnnda  New  York.  A.  0.  WALTZ.  Prop. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Day -Old  Ducks  hatched  from  Pure  Bred  Pet-.ins 
which  wr  re  raised  ami  are  kept  under  trio  veribest 
conditions — free  range  and  running  water.  Price*. 
25  for  $11;  j()forS20;  1  Oil  for  8*37.50.  20“%  with 
order.  Balance  when  shipped  THE  MECOX  BAY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Water  Mi  l.  lonp  Island.  New  York 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  £!!;!'  rK"1 ?.°“fn- 

m«ix  Stock  for  hh1h.  K.  II.  ANlll.KSO.N,  Moorem file,  Indiana 


RAISE  600  CHICKS 

THIS  YEAR.  A  vet  of  hi  fold  hatcheries  and  brooders 
w’ll  doit.  Five  hen*  will  pay  for  the  set.  Over 
^T.'IOO  sets  in  use.  “'end  for  Proof  and  Detractions,, 

GRUNDY  U.  S.  Expt.  Morrisonville.  m. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Thompson  strain.  S4  each.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
S3.  Free  range.  Pontiac  Farm,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  W.  Leghorn  CHICKS ££ 

rw-ti  teyi'.*oId  htnu*.  mated  Cornell  pedtarreed  cocker^ 
»t!n.  Ought  to  iiwiifl  )Tuu(t  J  Ayers.  We  have  n  limited  quan¬ 
tity  at  reasonable  pilees.  william  JAMDA.  Huntinqion.  I.  L,  N.Y. 


TERSEYH3  LAC  KC3k-l  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy  weight  l  owl  !-  ast  grow¬ 
er'.  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Dat«l<>ir»nd  Price  U»t  C.  M  PAGE  A  SONS,  Bax  1SB  Belmir,  K.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  BABY  CHICKS 

For  M'Urt.  i!  fhix.  *!. O©  OAt'li,  Utility  Strain.  ?i»e  each 
$85,1)0  pm  Da  F.  TV  KARSTOW.  Chittenden,  VU 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  Certified  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  #?.OB  each. 
SAM  VAIN  LEEK,  -  RH1NKBECK,  >\  \ . 


SALE  Large  White  African  Guineas 

"Tlie  kind  tbui  drive  the  hawks  ;iw;iy,'  $‘3.50  each. 

FRANK  ROSEBRllUGH,  "The  Locusts"  Brockport  New  York 


You  SAI.K— S.  C  White  Leghorn  day-aid  ehlcka, 
20  iitu!  2.5  cents  eneh  :  flags  for  hatching,  .s  ami  10  cents 
each.  Fine  elected  bteeders.  11 A  V  V I1.LL  FA  HUS. 
Ilnyvtlle,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS,  from  healthy,  heavy- 
laying,  free  r:wi|gt<  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
ROSWELL  COLE.  Rhiaebeck.  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy-laving  bleeders,  trap- 
nested  fot  years  fur  heavy  egg  production.  Our  birds  a l  the 
Contents  nhow  by  then  excellent  records  the  blood  and 
breeding  bnek  of  them.  Prices  ate  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  circular.  We  alno  have  chicks  from  Cornell  Certified 
stock  for  sale. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM.  Cenlre  Moriches.  N.  Y 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  ami  Crop,  Van  Slyke . . . . $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing.  Pnblow . 90 

Buffer  Making;  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thorn  and  Fisk.  .  .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Barley .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts . .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 

Dry  den  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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ELMFORD  FARM 

Quality  Products 

FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


I  have  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorn 
pullet*  that  are  sick,  and  have  loaf  some 
of  them.  I  built  n  new  henhouse  In  No¬ 
vember.  The  house  is  46  ft.  long  by  18 
ft.  wide,  will h  concrete  forming  the  hack 
and  one  end.  The  other  end  is  against 
another  building.  The  front  faces  the 
south,  has  11  double  windows  with  1 8-in. 
spaces  covered  with  muslin  in  between 
each  one.  The  windows  are  arranged  to 
open  at  the  top  in  the  daytime.  1  have 
elosed  nests,  with  roosts  over  top,  with 
curtain  to  let  down  in  front.  These  birds 
began  to  sneeze,  gape,  sit  around  asleep, 
eyes  swollen,  black  scabs  form  on  combs; 
they  make  Queer  noise  in  throat,  and  )<>ok 
miserable  altogether;  have  lost  several. 
They  were  laying  well.  I  have  taken  out 
the  worst  ones.  The  trouble  is  spreading. 
House  bus  concrete  door  over  gravel  bot¬ 
tom;  have  clean  litter  every  week,  lots  of 
clean,  fresh  water;  cabbage  for  green 
food,  hot  mash  noons,  wheal,  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats  for  feed  morning  and 
night.  I  have  400  others  same  age.  in 
different  houses,  that  are  doing  well. 

New  York.  MRS.  I,,  a.  S. 

It  is  evident  that  these  pullets  have 


Portable,  durable  sn.ni-  ■  JEjt'mmiiriiBpniitfl 111 5 

t ary.  ideoifor  Brooders.  P 

No  corners  for  chleks^lo  l  |P|!|[l|jl!Di[||||DJj^ HI 

Open-air  front  ;  remov- 

nb'  .  Ait  i  ii'-t  ;t  l  ,V  fl.  M  >r,  I 

Convertible  into  Breed- 
Ing  Pen,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  House. 
Font  ares  double  available  tloor  spare. 
Shinned  with  sturdy  foundation  legs 
widen  form  Ideal  outside  run  und cr¬ 
oon,  th  house.  Cheap  e  r  and  t ■  e  1 1  e  r 
than  home-built  houses.  Same  materials 
as  our  famous  Silos,  JUadetn^sizos— 12  and 
IB  ft.  diameter 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Cornell  Certified ’* 

GOOD  CHICKS 

Write  your  wants  today! 


Writ* 

for 

Catalog 


Write 

for 

Catalog 


Guaranteed  BABY  CHICKS 


The  “ORCHARDS” 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Lively  Chicks  That  Thrive 

The  parent  birds  have  the  run  of  big 
farms.  Every  bird  in  these  flocks 
is  a  vigorous,  well-bred  producer, 
and  their  offspring  will  uphold  the 
family  reputation. 

Whatever  your  favorite  breed  may 
be,  we  can  supply  you  with  sturdy, 
carefully  selected,  well-bred  chicks 
at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

We  guarantee  that  every  chick  will 
reach  you  alive  and  healthy,  or  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG  is  a  splendid 
reference  hook ;  well  illustrated  and 
filled  with  good  information.  Your 
copy  is  ready;  write  for  it. 

THE  KERR  CHiiCKERIES,  Inc. 

Bo*  O,  Frcnchtown.  N.  J. 

Box  O.  Springfield.  Mass. 


Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 


Address  Box  3.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Ftrut  Chum  Second  -  lined 
,-vekl j-  Kirsr  Cmc#,  flutter  Tuba, 

|Nufcr  lisskvt*  atnl  other  fruit  and 

vegetable  packages.  All  our 
I  'TrWeBsa  containers  are  in  a*  good  as 
yfKITP  *  now  condition  and  ready  for 

T^j$>  »  Instant  use. 

I.a l  ur  ouote  v<>u — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dcpl.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


From  well  matured  yearling  hens  and  pullots. 
mated  to  vigorous  pedigreed  cockerels;  slums 
records  up  to  278  eggs. 

13.00  err  IS  $14  00  per  hundred.  $65  per  live  hundred 
A.  C.  MfcLLlN.  Manatjer,  Poultry  Dept,,  SnuthHsdley,  Mass. 


Strong,  hearty  Baby  Chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strains  of  pure-bred 
utility”  stock.  Six  money -making  breeds. 
We  pack  carefully,  prepay  parcel  post  and 
Guarantee  full  count  of  five  chick * 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
The  Stockton  Hetchery  Box  L  Stockton.  N.J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  I’cimof  Sun.)  :i  year-old  non-netting  mid  large- 
producing  BENS.  Muted  to  cockerel  of  bitch  quality 
and  vigor — All  HOt) AN  'Posted.  Carefully  selected 
EfltfS  for  HATCHING. 

ISEQGS....  S3. OO  26  CHICKS.  *7  50 

30  "  ....  6.60  60  “  ....  13.60 

50  •*  ....  8.60  100  **  26  00 

100  '*  ....  16.00 

Flook  Motinge— SI  2  per  1  00  ECQS 
.1.  If.  WII.NON  -  Mctlitacti,  Mean. 


jf  325  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR ! 

14-8  Egrifs  in  148  Days 
Layers  at  113  Days  Old 

I]  ,  Are  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
Records  of  Parks’ 
Borred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  for  eggs  since  1889.  Egg  and 
I  ChickCir.Erec,Lar8cGcn.Cat.25c 

parks.  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


o.  L.  wnite  Leghorns 

All  our  baby  chicks  are  batched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  bust  soloetod  prize-winning  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatchaiios  selling  chicks  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  flock#,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  many  times  over  in  the 
amount  of  ergs  produced. 

Our  March  April  pullet*  nverngod  651® laying 
during  the  mouths  of  Novomber- December. 

From  our  former  customers,  ws  have  booked 
a  large  number  of  repeat  oiders.  If  you  want 
quality,  write  us,  If  joe  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Katonah.  N.Y. 


R\  CHICKS  "** '“li 

in  Inst  Vineland  Laying  Contest, 
lorn  pen  in  present  Vineland  l.a.v- 

C.  T.  DARBY.  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


Jy  Husky,  livable  chops.  Kgg  machine#. 
I  From  high-laying,  pure-bred  stock.  100% 
T  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  w  leghorns,  r. 
i.  Rtns.  *.  r  rucks,  w  writsDoms,  anconai. 

r  Illustrated  circular  free 

GALEN  FARMS 
(lax  I  00  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


From  soloetod  brooder.*:  now  ready.  A  few  cocker 
el*  front  better  titan  200-egg  dams,  $  l  and  $5  such. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  POULTRY  FARM 


Breeders  of  American  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for  past  fifteen  years 

Won  nix  ribbons  at  New  York  State  Fair  on  four  farm 
flock-  At  the  Saratoga  County  Fair  won  sereu  ribboiia 
On  tOUr  farm  tlocka  One  was  a  special  ribbon  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  beat  farm  flock  in  mo  show  of  thirty-two  flock** 
In  exhibition  won  nine  ribbons.  The  Saratoga  County 
Fair  Association  doe#  not  present  exhibitor#  with  rib¬ 
bons  below  the  third  prize.  Price#  rteumnnhle,  Send  for 
circular  not  S.  Itlnf  ll,  mint,,,  Spi.  H  I  .  S.O  So  1,  Flunc  ISIS 


Mt.  Ephraim.  N- 1. 


Pore-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  Btock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
typo  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  tho  five  moat  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White.  Leahoma.  S.  C .  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandotte*.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Strict,  Hoi  I  Inf  on,  Mass. 


A.  B.  Hull's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S  <‘,  Whilst  !<evh'»rn  am!  Rhode  Inland  fl#d  br.»ot1»  r  « 
air  iiclected  for  vfigO) .  alfO  ••ml  typo,  hb-1  uto  tlm  rowull  of  10 
vtMiro*  rnr.-ful  AolooiUin  (Jur  imn  of  WhHu  Ufhorn*  1»*  tho 
N.  V.  9talo  LttyiitK  Content,  HoIUm  4tb  plaea  for  tho  l*t  ymm r. 
We  hovo  thr  l»rRp«tand  lt**ttq«jlpp*#<1  I.AtchlnR  plant  ItiCon- 
nefltlcut.  with  40,000-vre  cnpHCily.  All  chick*  poxtpaid  and 
arrival  gum ariteod.  Write  for  llluatiotod  circular  ami 
priced. 

A.  8.  HALL  •  •  Witllinjjforcl,  Conn, 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVEtkeEgij Production 

ol  Your  S.  C.  White  Leflhorns 

by  tiling  cockerels  I  rom  out  trap-nostoil  bon*.  Pricos 
and  records  n#  follows  :  189-200-egg#,  DM  ;  200-210, 
SKA;  2111-220.  »«:  220-2-1).  $7  I  sired  by  male#  whose 
dams  records  warn  not  lass  than  2.40,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  Little  Valley,  N.  V. 


CJet  my  free  circular  before  you  ortlor  cltlcka.  Tells  why 
tin*  in  ahk  ll  GHORN  i  -  the  gu-atont  layer  ami  most  prollt- 
iiltlo  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  lox  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SSS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  linve  over  200  cer tilled  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
male#  from  which  wc-  offer  eggs  at  63.00  per  setting 
(15  egg#),  68.00  per  fifty;  616.00  per  hundred.  AI#o 
a  pen  ol  yearlings,  mated  to  eerlifletl  lualc#  at  62  00 
per  setting ;  67.04  pur  hundred;  five  hundred  or  inure 
in  one  shipment  at  66.00  per  hundred. 

HKMIC.MUKK  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  'tu  yeiue  and  that  we  breed  from  only  lutu  m*iulting 
hens.  No  baby  chicks,  pullela  In  CUOSOH.  No  circulars. 

V  OOKNKBS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  VY  KBti  A  «ON,  Proprietors  Kullaton  8pu.  N.  A*. 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922- 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importer*  and  Breeder# 

TOM  BAKHON  S.  t .  W.  LF.GIIOR1VS  AND 
TOLMAN'S  STRAIN  WHITE  HOCKS 
HATCHING  TUGS,  HflHY  CHICKS  AND  SIOCK  FOR  SALS 
II.  t.tU.n,  Supt,  lt«#tyn.  L.  I  ,  N.  \.  ftl. — Roily#  9S  R 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


White  Queen  Poultry  Farm  ‘utehin 

From  two  and  tbreo-yoar-old  breinlors.  No  lights 
lined.  Winner#  In  Vineland  and  Woodbury  utility 
shows.  February,  $10  por  100;  Ala  roll,  $9,  April,  SB. 

W.  I.  COCKING  Lincoln  Avc.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BUYING  X*riTH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  year#  S  0.  W.  leghorn  Hrm-d*r.  Fr««  farm 
range.  Throe .  nonsecutW#  r  ears  Cornell  Ucrtiltea- 
tion.  Our  pen  finished  second  In  N.  Y.  State  Fay¬ 
ing  Contest  for  tl  r«t  year  Fire  of  pen  have  -.fllrial 
record#  of  202  214  221-223-230  eggs.  Baby  Chirk*. 
Hatching  F.ggs.  Circular  ou  request.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H  F.  HENDRICKSON.  BiblachKUlDlGK.  Iona  Aland.  New  York 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increjifed  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality  Same  Lord  prices. 

80 -page  catulog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forost  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Vancrest  Poullry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  hotter  q,iul- 
itylat  greatly  reduced  prices,  ltool, Inc  orders  lor 


ItCat  greatly  reduced  prices.  Hooking  orders  lor 
March  20tll  and  rest  of  season  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  prepaid.  Frank  Van  Wauncr.  Hyde  Park.  N.V. 


from  direct  descendant*  Tom  Barron’s  strain  of 
England,  9F‘4  sotting  ot  iO;  #LO  setting  of  100. 
Booking  order*  now, 

ADAMS  BRUS.  FRUI1  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hectar.  N.  Y. 


s.  t  tv.  t.n.noitss  and  min  i  »  viniKirns ut  auntul 
l'lace  your  order  lor  nauy  t'litek*  now.  I.eiuniig 
varieties.  Circular  free.  11.  J.  ThU-t,  .11  ilK-r«,  N.  V. 


DAY -OLDS 


from  the  Oldest  Entabltehod  V  . 

Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.”  Pure-  W'Mtru..  U 
bred,  front  fron-rauge  utock,  t W/fy'SsLJkt* 
Bclcctcd  for  vigor  and  ability  I 

to  lay.  White  Leghorns,  R.  r'  . 

C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcan. 

We  Guarantee  Full 
M6M6W6 mmampm  Count  of  Live  Chicks 

nni^  Prepay  parcel  post. 
Many  cuittonu-rs  have  or- 
tiered  regularly  from  un  for 
v  20  years.  You  take  no  risk 
JM  and  our  prices  sire  low. 

3HM|r/PP|K.  Write  at  once  for  dencrip- 

tiva  Catalog  and  1 ’rice  List, 
Pine  Tree  Hatchery 
“  “  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRFO  ROCKS.  REDS  ANO  BROILCRS 

Snfo  duiivury  guaranteed.  Vi rito  for  prices. 

C.  P.  Leistkb.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Now  booking  orders  for  rogistHreil  diicks  and 
liatcliing  eggs.  I ilscount  for  advance  orders  lor 
March  and  April  dolivory. 

E.  J.  WAGE*  0f9l«Af  I  05b  Lako  St.,  Oepl.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS!  Flock 

belli  on  Curnell  certified*  stock.  Free  luugv.  AGO  acre*, 
hardy.  Btdieidid  luyi-iv.  Strong  cltlck*  1  liatchttig  Kgg*. 
rilKtOm  11  niclii up  itlri'liu  iiihI  Fiirm#  4’uiiipauy,  Cen¬ 
tral  \  lllag,-,  Conn.  'I'cl,  ati(l  Tul.  anil  Ex- cuimcctlons- 


C  F  W  I  Aakami!  '-hick**.  ItiC  »ud  up- 
ir.  VV  .  I/Cgnums  Hatching  Bgg#  th* ,.mi  up. 
Circular  free.  At  erner  Itro#.,  Sit  Slurlun,  New  York 


Big,  strong,  lively  chicks,  properly  hatched  and 
shipped  to  roucit  you  ready  to  start  growing  into 
profitable  egg  producers.  We  hutch  egg*  from  culled 
flocks  kept  on  t’ren  range  Catalog  free  WAYNf 
POULTRY  FARMS.  W  J  BUSS.  Prop  Bo*  107.  Wooster,  Ohio 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cocke;  wig  front  buiiortod  pen.  I'ullct  sister*  laid  34  eggs 
In  Pocemtar.  l’edlgrcua  two,  s;s,  tl#-*.  Cliicka— Kggs. 
TH  K  IjAUBY  KAM  MB  -  Oroentown,  Ohio 


QUALITY  iSHHVICt 


Cocks  and  coekorels  (Barron  strain)  result  of  8 
years  trapnosting.  Front  dam#  with  record#  189-200, 
$4  ;  200  240,  $0;  240-284,  WK,  Bams  sires  peiligren, 
271,  282  ,  284.  AM  large,  husky  birds  and  ratisfacLinn 

guaranteed.  II  C.  Itilgli,  W eit IV lllington, Gt. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  froa  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  Imported 
birds  Thu  Hne.-.l  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  owned. 
Now  bunking  orders  lor  baby  chicks.  Full..  March, 
April,  May  delivery,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  iivo  ii  given  half  a  chance.  Kggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  iiunntlty.  My  book.  “  1’rofltB  iu 
Poultry  Kui-plng  Solved/'  $1.  or  freo  with  till  819  order#. 
Circular#  KrOO  KUO  Alt  BU1UOS,  flux  1b,  Plea*. 


The  boat  wt  know.  Complot Q  In  one  book. 
Busily  kent  Not.  results  shown  at  tiny 
time,  (itioii  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  Tu  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by-  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  3 (Ml*  Street  New  York  City 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns 


Get  .your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  tho 
flock'  that  prod  need  my  pons  which  finished  noxt  to 
the  top  in  tho  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests  Also  a  few  ehoico  cockerels  for  sale 

J.  W  Bottohkk  -  Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


F ree-QonAei/s  Poultry  Book 


THE  HENYARD 


r  Set  Your  > 
Own  Egg  Prices! 


Arranging  Incubator  for  Brooder 

We  have  in  our  cellar  a  240-bgg  incu¬ 
bator.  discarded  some  time  ago  in  favor  of 
day-old  chicks  from  the  commercial  hatch¬ 
eries.  Our  problem  is  not  one  of  incubat¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  but  of  brooding  the  chicks, 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that  possibly  this 
machine  could  be  adapted  as  a  brooder  to 
take  care  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  these 
chicks,  but  we  do  not  know  just  how  to 
alter  it  for  the  purpose.  On  examination 
we  have  found  the  machine  to  be  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Dampness  and  disuse 
have  spoiled  the  thermostat  regulator  and 
opened  some  cracks  in  the  flooring,  but 
the  water  system  and  heater  are  appar¬ 
ently  in  working  order  and  could,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  be  removed  and  used  as  a  unit  in 
Rome  other  frame.  v,  t.  j. 

It  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  a  brooder  from  an  Incubator.  With 
the  legs  taken  off,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  make  a  pit  for  the  lamp.  F.  T.  J.  does 
not  say  whether  be  wants  to  use  the 
brooder  outdoors  or  in  a  house.  With  the 
trays  taken  out,  an  inch  or  two  of  clean 
sand  or  earth  should  he  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  front  doors  taken  off  and  a  strip 
of  cloth,  slitted  every  2  or  .Tin.,  to  allow 
the  chicks  to  pass  in  and  out  easily,  used 
for  the  front.  Tt  would  probably  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  bore  n  scries  of  holes  in  back 
and  sides  for  more  ventilation.  Lacking 
the  rheostat,  much  care  must  be  used  to 
keep  the  lamp  wick  at  the  right  height  to 
produce  heat  enough  and  not  too  much, 
especially  at  night,  when  the  heat  of  the 
chicks’  bodies  must  be  allowed  for.  Prop¬ 
erly  arranged  and  eared  for.  an  incubator 
might  very  well  serve  ns  a  brooder. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


rYou  yourself  can  govern  next  winter's  1 
egg  prices  now. 

How?  Simply  by  storing  eggs  away  in 
RUTLAND  E/td  Preserver  while  egg  pri 
ces  are  reasonable.  In  winter  you’ll  have 
nil  the  eggs  you  want  at  those  reasonable 
prices. 

A  pint  of  RUTLAND  will  preserve  8  dozen 
fresh  eggs.  A  quart  will  save  18  to  20  dozen. 
Prepare  the  full  solution  and  put  away  only 
a  feul  first  if  you  with  and  add  more 

from  time  to  time.  The  more  eggs  you  store 
now.  the  more  money  you  will  save.  They 
keep  fresh  tn  RUTLAND  Edd  Preserver  from 
9  mont.is  to  a  year. 

The  government  highly  recommends  saving 
eggs  in  water  glims.  Using  the  genuine 
RUTLAND,  instead  of  taking  chances  , 
with  unknown  egg  preservers,  insures  ( 
l  complete  satisfaction. 

L  RUTLAND  Kig  Preserver,  in  pint,  M 
«  quart  end  gallon  sizes,  comes  in  air-  M\\ 
%  tightUnethatkecpitsiitrength.Look  M\\\ 
i\  for  the  red  and  green  check  on  the  M\ 
lll\  RUTLAND  can  at  any  poultry 
I  \  supply  house,  general  store  or  J  II 
|  \  drug  store.  If  you  can’t  get  #  || 


RUTLAND  Edd  Preserver 
send  us  your  dealer’s 
name  and  you  will  be  , 
gjf  supplied  promptly.  A 

Si.  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Jfjj 
Co..  RutLnd.Vt.  jd#111111 


Your  Profit  dies 
with  the  Chicks 


WATlS  BtASS 

*<>o  excited'  Yllhiffi 


LOOK 
at  MY 
PRICE 


DEAD  chicks  mean  loss  of  profits  that  could  have  been 
made — to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  hatching  them. 

Raw,  indigestible,  sour  and  musty  feed  kills  the  chicks 
and  robs  you  of  your  profits. 

Give  your  chicks  the  feed  they  can  digest,  the  feed  thatkeeps 
sweet  and  clean—  H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED. 

It  is  a  scientific  combination  of  Cracked  Corn,  Cracked 
Wheat,  Cut  Oatmeal,  Cracked  Peas  and  Cracked  Kaffir 
Corn,  cut  to  pin-point  fineness  and  steam-cooked  by  the 
wonderful  11-0  process.  This  process  so  prepares  the 
grains  that  they  are  readily  digestible  even  when  eaten 
by  the  most  delicate  chick.  White  Diarrhea  and  kindred 
ailments  never  occur.  Further,  it  prevents  deterioration 
so  that  H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  keeps 
sweet  and  clean  indefinitely. 

Poultrymen  everywhere  testify  that  FI-0  STEAM- 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED  brings  more  chicks  through  the 
critical  period  that  follows  hatching,  and  makes  them 
grow  and  develop  in  record  time.  It  puts  real  profits 
into  poultry  raising. 

Make  this  the  most  profitable  hatching  season  you  have 
ever  had — live  chicks  and  healthy  productive  chickens— 
by  feeding  H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED. 

It  is  packed  in  handy  5-pound  packages,  obtainable  from 
your  local  grocer;  or  get  a  supply  from  your  feed  dealer. 

Sample  of  this  wonder  feed  free  on  request. 

THE  H-0  CEREAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

FEED  DEPARTMENT,  DESK  28  -  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


My  1922  ofTcr  ih  tho  ncnantion  of  flio  incubator  Indus* 
try.  Other*  cwn't  uruJuinUnd  how  I  can  noil  mich  n  nuperbly 
built  wiendflcolly  correct  hatching  machine  «»t  «aeh  an  a ?»- 
tonlHimiK  prior.  My  um»wnr  la  that  I  liavo  nmaehed  ul)  l  ceocdn 
for  hiir  production  Imilt  in  mtch  huvn  quuh  title*  thut  1  enn 
afford  to  aull  at  thin  almost  unbelievable 
price— and  »t1ll  tank*  nn  horent.  profit, 


Furthennmr  thorn  In  do  "Profiteer, 
tog"  about.  Ihu 

DETROIT 


Fowls  Pick  One  Another 

I  have  White  Leghorn  pullets,  laying, 
which  pick  their  breasts  and  feet.  I  feed 
them  dry  mnsh.  scratch  grains  and  green 
stuff,  keep  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  front 
of  them  all  the  time,  and  sour  milk  every 


All  sold  oodcr  Unconditional 
Guarantca  of  Satisfaction  or 
Your  Monoy  Buck.  You’ra 
anfe  to  order  direct  from 
Chio  ad. 


140  Capacity 
Sant  Complato 
Ready  to  UsO 
Whan  You 
Receive  It 


BThO 
Detroit 
Roady 
toUso 

Incubator 

and 

Brooder 

lor 


nter  bcated.  tlnuMo  Order  curly,  direct  from  tbll*  od,  or 

‘oodera  Rolling  nt  Send  lor  Special  Descriptive  Circular 

lice  n»  much.  Order  (<lw»  full  and  Ititemtlng  fool,  re- 
. once.  Act  quick.  KArtllng  both  tnscbluss.  Write  for 
Fire  Copy  Unlay. 

Detroit  Incubator  Company 

iept.  31  Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


H.  Vi  ThT'f’JA'I'.  //VaffHliji 

I  I  It  ordered  1o*o!h„r.  3BKtvi 

11  Freight  Paid  east  or  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water — Conner  ~  I, 

tanka— doulili-  wells— deod  air  J,*3  B — ’id 
-  ■-  apace  —  double  glast,  doorii  —  /TL  '  ‘  ‘  kJ 

shipped  complete,  all  net  up  tvady  to  use, 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 
Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  beat  value  on  tho  market  today  Order  the  sire  you 
want  direct  from  thin  ad.  80  dayo  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  bay 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  150  Leghorn  pullets, 
they  started  laying  at  about  five  to  six 
months,  but  all  1  got  was  two  or  three  a 
day  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  more 
started  laying.  The  first  of  January  I 
got  about  30  eggs  a  day.  when  they  start¬ 
ed  to  slump.  They  dropped  from  20  to  14 
or  15  a  day.  T  know  something  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong.  T  feed  prepared  dry  mash, 
which  I  am  going  lo  discontinue  as  soon 
as  ruv  present  supply  runs  out.  The  mash 
is  in  front  of  them  at  all  times.  At 
night  1  put  12  quarts  of  wheat,  corn 
(cracked),  and  oats,  equal  parts.  They 
have  plenty  of  water.  ,\ly  coop  is  46x40 
ft.;  20  ft.  is  in  gaud  for  a  scratch  and 
dust  bath  shed,  and  20  ft.  is  in  dry 
litter.  I  always  throw  my  grain  in  the 
litter.  r.  b.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  many  things  that  might  cause 
a  more  than  natural  fine t nation  in  egg 
production  of  a  flock  of  pullets,  perhaps 
the  most  common  being  some  abrupt 
change  in  care  or  feeding.  Few  amateurs 
realize  the  necessity  of  making  any  nec¬ 
essary  changes  in  the  rations  or  care  of 
laying  pullets  gradually  ;  even  so  appar¬ 
ently  an  unimportant  thing  a^  changing 
the  ration  fed  in  its  composition  has 
thrown  a  flock  of  pullets  into  a  partial 
molt,  with  loss  of  production.  You  speak 
of  feeding  whole  grain  at  night  :  it  would 
he  better  to  feed  both  morning  and  night, 
giving  a  little  less  than  half  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  i he  balance  before  dark,  if  lights 
ore  not  used.  Corn  is  the  best  single 
grain,  wheat  comes  next ;  oats  are  not 
well  relished  and.  unless  boiled  or  sprout¬ 
ed,  are  likely  to  be  wasted  in  the  litter. 
You  arc  feeding  a  pretty  large  proportion 
of  oats  in  your  whole  grain  mixture;  bet¬ 
ter  make  it  chiefly  corn  and  wheat  and 
boll  or  sprout  your  oats  for  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  feed.  Why  not  use  a  standard  dry 
mash  of  known  composition,  and  then 
slick  to  it?  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cormneal,  wheat,  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  meat  scrap  make  a  good  one. 


Saves  the  Lives  oj Baby  Ghicks 


$1  Q95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

10  Belle  City  Incubator 

ITot-Water.Oopncr  Tank,  Doublo  Walts  ■ —  j  ,  c 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  e a  n«r  l;‘  '  *■•¥ 

S7.9S  bay.  140. Cluck  Hnt-*|U3#3 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  •  ““  j 

-r. — Express  Prepiii  I  J over  I' 

I^V'  ‘  Ebot  of  Rock!.,  and  l9J».OOoll 

~  allnuril  iniKilut*  U»«r» 

!  L^jZjTn  I  vit ?U4rV.tUj!i  Drtar  now,  Share 
k  Jfr^loniy  SltOOO  In  or  wHUi 

' — J  wr  ,  forFreWBy-k.  KacchtnitFact*.*’ 
- It  toll*  everythin*.  Jim  Rohan,  Vr*», 

B*i1a  City  Incubator  Co., Box  48  Baoina.Wia. 


j|ALBest  All  Purpose  Breed 

They'll  make  vou  more  money  than 
/  s^ry-fvtanv  other  poaltrv  breed.  Kgg  laying 
/  tev^l  res) testa  show  Rhode  Island  Reds  lay 

'  more  winter  egga,  larger  vug*,  than 

U  V  Tv  any  other  breesL  They  mature  quick, 
■  V  begin  laying  early.  Rhode  Inland  Reds 

i\  eorahine  egg  and  meat  qualities  in 
A..  '  v \\  highest  po-slblo  degree.  Make  best 
\  ‘h  rj'|  market  fowla.  Hcna  make  excellent 
*,i  |f,  "  II  mothers.  Most  beautiful,  most  popu- 
\  .  d)  I  lar  hr«d  today.  Ideal  fowl  for  form 

A'llYV  .\AI  I  or  dty  lot.  W  o  tell  you  where  to  buy. 

Rhode  bland  Red  Journal 

Khotlo  Imliuut  £t*ti*.  Tolls  ho«  (oMhabig  mono:  with  then 
-how  to  bur.  *eil.  pU*»«tre.  u»o$t  pro(Jt  — 

everythin*  you  awt  to  know  idjc.nt  Ith.nto  Inland  Beils. 
Ihtbllahad  noothly,  50e  *e*f—  1  re*r»  Si. 00. 

’'•to#  Ribbon  Undo**  r«mi»rk*b|e  6n«?k  r>lle  bow  to  judjr*. 
mate.  cull,  feed,  for  ■Imw,  llnrbmrd.  *tr .  Otven 

free  with  ?-v ear  »ubtcrljrton  to  Kbode  Salami  lied  Journal, 
at  *1.00.  bend  dollar  bill  •-da*. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Journal.  E.  Sremr  Arc.  Wiveriy.lowi 


Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPO0N 

B,x  Sink,n*  5PG°8f  P». 

(Agents  wanted) 


L™*,  inoubiior  and  Brooder  JVVmbMR 

?pamado  uf  Culifornin  tjjj  f  t  Tfil 
rsiKHT  fjw  Rudwood.  Incubator  L, 
paid  eovere,!  with  us  bent  00  y  X\Ww 

“t  rn.  And  K;ilvn,iai‘(l  iron  . 
i4oc»)»  triple  wails,  nursery,  JE^  orAl! 
copper  tanks  m  incubator  and  «KDWriV 
brooder.  30  days*  trial— money  w 
back  if  not  O.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  ^ 0 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28.75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box81 ,  Racine, Wi». 


America’s  Standard  for  Forty  Years 


Prairie  State 


Tho  woll-known  name, 
ZA  CLOSe-TO-NATURE,  ia 

n  guiimntco  of  a  nnfo, 
cubator  without  a  fad  or  frill, 
dopendabh'iwarm  water  heat, 
gu  glniH)  top.  Send  for  circu- 
,uid  hroodrrn.  _ 

78  I'ronl  SI..  Colfax,  low 


80  pigrea  rliwk  full  of  information  aboat  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hcna,  otc  l'cllx  how  to  Imp 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  profeaxtonal,  Conkey’a  Book  ia  worth 
dollars  to  you.  Sent  for  fi  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

THE  G.  E.  CONKEV  CO.  SSM  Imlsq,  Onitsad.  Skis 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

They  hnteh  the  largest  num-  i-xg~  -J-_ 
ber  of  IImsI  chick,  and  raise  1  Z.-^ 

them  with  «mnlleat  loss.  The  I  a-  „  fll 1 

chi  ,ee  of  the  most  sueeeasful  *•*^1  ]l 

poultrymen.  Dependable,  au-  '  Wrag jit 
tumatic.dnrable.^auranrcsif.  |  —  '  - v 

Write  far  eomytete  catalog .  I  A  Lwji 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  St. 


I  sound,  Benslblo  In 

I I  Solid,  guletontinl, 
II  doublo  wails,  lar 

■arson  incubatora 
Closc-To.Ns(uru  Co. 


When  you  write  advertijers  mention 
The  It  urat  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  jet 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pane.  : 


PLANS  FOR  NOITRY  HOUSES,' 

|AI1  styles  150  Illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
I  and  copy  of  ‘‘The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 


/  Excelsior  Egg  Case  Pads 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


THE  EGG  PRODUCERS— THE  BUSINESS  HENS 
Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Ollloially  Crrtillod  mid 
Registered.  The  best  kind  of  n  gunnintce. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 
Ity  giving  your  Mock  greater  egg-laying  qual¬ 
ities,  This  ran  he  done  liy  Infusing  into  your 
line  a  new  Idood  utl-aln  of  Oettltied  Stork .  Mate 
your  own  best  Ileus  with 

PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS 

OttJdnlly  Certified,  fteglstered  and  Handed. 
This  certification  guarantees  that  these  great 
males  have  reached  the  top  notch  of  excellence 
in  sissc,  shape,  type,  and  vigor.  They  have, 
themsclvea,  been  bred  from  certified  heavy  pro 
ducers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs  that  command 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market  <|tio- 
tations, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Choice  Breeding  Hens.  Mated  Pens.  500  Ex¬ 
cellent  Laying  Pullets  for  Sale, 

Come  and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants, 
located  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit  farm.  Five 
range.  No  fences. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.  Y, 


Now  14  Uin  ttiiM-  O.  order  so  you  tmvu  Ihnrtl  on  hand  for  tho 
Hpliriir  rtinh.  Kxpolnlor  Kkk  Cti«o  l'ndn  tin*  highly  ruttom* 
rncnafij  l»v  kiiilwuy  and  ICxpa-M  clulrn  AR»*nU  Wh«*rt-  out 
i»»..  iiHoti  In  fnoh  fimv,  bit«*kiUiO  in  ulinoat  unkmiwn 
Samiilf  miuhIm*  mi  AO,  urmiiuh  to  jinrK  lop  ueiit  ptcptiid 

«n  rtM'Pipt  «if  $] .OH.  luwiT  pricii*  III  lurtftir  Into  YV'.'ti*  fur 
ir«o  Iiooulct  and  liiforntotlfp  ftp  %>\  c  Volition  of  Kirn  Ifraukuiro 
In  fcrarntt. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFC.  COMPANY 
507  West  30th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


BABY  CRICKS 


week,  und  also  the  tola!  number  of  eggs  laid 
siuee  the  first  of  last.  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  l,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Twelfth  week,  ending  January,  23,  1022: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  34  232 

W,  It.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  34  l!)4 

Ontario  Agricultural  C.  Iloge,  Out  ....  26  196 

Lewis  Farms.  U  1 .  26  94 

.lulns  K,  Fraurais.  L.  1..., .  32  211 

Harry  O  Culver,  1.  I . 49  32 5 

O.  it.  Treadwell,  Mass . 26  IS3 

Seven  Dlilr,  Farm.  N,  Y... .  39  366 

KvSgar  Stoughton  Conn,... . .  21  244 

MorriHM  Clark. Conn .  29  286 

Mlotilgan  Poultry  Farm.  Midi .  31  223 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Com .  14  144 

A.  Hamburger.  Mo .  40  185 

Forrest.  Ferguson.  Mo .  19  107 

Ditndfn  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  9  81 

II.  HI,  Uennlsuu  Mioh .  42  222 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  lOnstiD,  N.  J .  2)  91 

Quorgo  J,  Sullivan.  N.  J .  35  159 

WHITE  HOCKS 

Janies  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  0  192 

William  M .  iinaselt, Conn .  0  36 

N.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  ,'u  361 

Appleerost  Farm,  N.  J1 .  .  12  174 

F.  K.  Bomber,  It.  1 . 1  2 

Albert  T.  Lnn/.ftn,  Mass .  39  112 

Harold  F.  Marat r.  Mass .  14  64 

K.  VV.  Picker,  N  J .  18  59 

WIIITK  WYANOOTTK8 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  . .  42  382 

0  iireniT  11.  Ilnncs,  MUh .  37  235 

Arthur  II  Shaw,  Mass .  11  76 

Frank  P  MattOflon,  R.  I  .  39  487 

Benjamin  F  Decker.  N.  J .  28  342 

Clemons  .1.  Diemand.  Conn .  34  400 

WoodbrldKQ  Orchards,  Conn .  50  437 

Harry  I).  Enmmns,  Conti.... .  32  226 

Merry  thought  Farm  conn,,,,... .  31  207 

Mrs.  In e*  Taylor,  fit  Y. .  17  92 

RHODE  ISLAND  HKDS 

Sunnyfiolds  Farm.  Conn. .  20  214 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  8  8 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  .  8  19 

l>.  S,  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  19  loo 

Wni.  M.  Matt.  Mass . 20  139 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  24  170 

Harold  Tompkins,  Muss .  10  40 

Clin  Wright.  Conn .  11  ,83 

John  Z.  i.Aixjiie,  conn .  46  299 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Conn .  32  224 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  30  3)13 

F,  H  .Sampson,  Mass .  26  321 

Mrg.  C.  0.  Pol  bom  us,  N.  Y . 22  1U4 

Charles  Ii.  Peirce,  K.  1 .  42  228 

The  Orchards,  Mass .  40  409 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  II .  18  297 

Pinecresc  Orchards,  Muss...., .  33  330 

Alton  Farm,  VL. .  31  289 

Applet-rest  Farm,  N.  H .  37  404 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . . . 13  186 

Denr  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  35  174 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  IS  162 

lloury  P.  Walker,  Muss... .  19  289 

ChnrleB  H.  Lane.  Mass... .  39  370 

WHITE  I, KU HORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass....  .  11  91 

Small's,  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  3J  301 

Frauds  K.  Lincoln,  Conn .  23  116 

Oosheii  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  44  359 

Leo  A.  Hronteii,  Conn .  25  147 

K.  H.  Scott, Conn  . 31  181 

F,  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  36  255 

Holly woodiFarm,  Wash .  34  316 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn . . .  34  177 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn .  31  138 

Beck  Cue  Farm,  N.  J. .  30  154 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  20  138 

A.  P.  Ktihinson,  N,  Y .  33  258 

James  O.  LeFnvi  e.  N.  Y .  30  118 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  67 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  1 .  21  143 

Jack  1’reveihan,  N.  J . 32  215 

E.  A,  Ballard,  Pa . 21  102 

John  K,  Ruuaanar,  N.  J.... . .  6  51 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn.  . .  22  208 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  38  260 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  36  174 

Oeorge  Phillips,  Conn.  .  33  139 

Riverside  Poultry  l'arui.  I’a .  36  234 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  Y .  23  164 

Mrs.  J,  L.  Thensen,  Conn..... .  10  9.8 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L,  l .  35  161 

White  .Springs  Farm.  N.  Y .  22  192 

Meadow-ndi-c  Farm.  L,  1 .  23  310 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass  .  19  79 

Kigonmuch  &  DeWinter.  N.  J .  I  511 

Rapp  s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  .  34  161 

Merry  thought  Farm,  Conn .  34  236 

M.  J.  (juiickenbush,  N.  J .  12  165  i 

Thu  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  17  76 

N.  Y .  32  304 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

AND 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


Hatching  eggs  from  Hilly  matured,  carefully 
mated,  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their 
prolific  laying  qualifies  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  in  season,  from 
our  matings  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

White  and  Barred  hyn.imth  Rocks. 

Day-old  chick*  we  can  supply  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  our  White  and  Marred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  U.  White  Leghorns, 

Write  for  price  list. 

BRANFORD  FARMS  -  Cretan,  Conn. 


Price  List  Prepaid  to  You.  Purebred  stock 
100  50  25 

Wli  »  Br.  Loohorn*  . ..  916  00  9  8  00  94  25 

Buff  A  Bl.  Leghorn--....  16  00  8.50  4  50 

Ancona*  A  Minorca*  ...  17.00  B.OO  4.75 

SC  ARC  Rods .  17  00  0.00  4.75 

Bnrrad  Rocks .  17.00  9.00  4.75 

Butt  A  Wh.  Rock* .  16,00  9  60  5  OO 

Wh.  A  S.  L  Wyondolto*  1B.00  10.00  6.26 

Bull  Orpington .  19.00  10.00  5  Z6 

Brahmas .  21.00  11.00  6.00 

Start  tie-  suasion  right,  with  ohlric-i  that  can  he 
depended  upon  to  prod  urn  profitable  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  hens.  Farm  at  Hudson,  <>.  Matt  orders  to 
J.  KKU.MT,  211,5  Fust  Mith  8b,  Cleveland,  <1. 


From  WANAMKOOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Wllriwatia, 
Bradford  Co.,  t'n.  A  poultry  breeding  farm)  not  u  com¬ 
mercial  cluck  hntahory.  WnnnbrooL  rtdi.es  618X1  pullets 
each  .year,  it  retains  only  the  very  best  of  these  forth  own 
laying  pens.  Careful  selection  and  rigid  rutting  lromlnrpc 
numbers  Iib»  brought  Wnnnbrook  Leghorns  up  to  u  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Investigate  Wnnnbrook  Farm 
through  the  Farm  bureaus  arul  Agricultural  'Villages, 
Strong  vigorous  uliiabs  from  (llloiou  breeders.  Order  early. 
Only  May  nud  June  chicks  left. 


Quality  I  BABY  CHICKS 


First 


Our  chick*  are  bred-to-lay  from 
breeders  chosen  for  color,  laying 
quantities,  size,  and  thrill.  We  know  the  quality  ol 
our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
and  W.  Wyandotte*  will  please  you.  Let  us  send 
you  our  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS 
Box  184  L&mbertville,  N.  J. 


Certified 

S •  Cm  White  Leghorns 


200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


llabyehlekMiind  hutching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  u  state  Expert.  The 
selection  win  lumid  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


860,000  UIIICK8  FOR  ltiaa. 

s.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  ( :.  R.  1. 
Reds,  Barred  mid  White  Kooks,  Minorcan, 
A r, conns.  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  100  pur 
cent,  safe  d-llvery  guaranteed.  Customers 
report,  raising  06  per  cent.  Our  12th  year. 
Place  orders  early.  Catalog  free.  The 
Keystone  llutehery,  itlchtleht,  Pu. 


■^JT-O  S.  (’.  White 
Lug  li  orn 
Prod  to-lay 
E.  H  I  T  C II,  Prop., 
Enure),  Delaware 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Form, 


at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Hocks,  U.  t .  Reds,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Minoieat).  Write  tor  pamphlet — 
Fit"  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

1.  M.  SAN KbV,  l"riii>.  MflAttitcrrtllc,  I’u. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BAITY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  ECUS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y 


CORNELL  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Baby  chicks.  Every  chick  hatched  from  egoa  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  farm.  If  yon  want  April  chicles  somi. 
at  once  tor  illustrated  folder. 

ORCHARD  GROVE  POULTRY  TARM  Oaks  Corners.  N.  V. 


R  A  RV  miYar  W.  I„.  Barr  Books,  Rods, 
DHD  I  CHI  A  li.  Sflimtei..,  s.  e.  B.  L,  Broil 
era.  , Special  prices  oti  large  lots.  Safe  delivery  gmu  in, 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  N.  Nuee,  McAlister*  tile,  Pit. 


CH  I  fi  N  <5  5  C  w  1  13c;  8  ROCKS.  15c; 
n  I  VJ  IV  O  s.  c  REDS,  16c  :  MIXED,  lie! 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Order  from  this  ndv. 
Safe  delivery  guar.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  2 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  r'lltf,®: 

nell)  breeding  stock.  94  each.  H.  ».  BRAIL,  Lakamerd,  N.Y. 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Eight- Weeks-Old  rulleto. 
Mating  and  Price  1,1st  Free 

C  W  S  H.  J.  ECKHART  -  Shotiola.  Penn. 


Brookfield  farms  s.  o.  While  la-glioma.  Cockerels —Eggs. 

200  tlniiifi.  Lfirg’n,  full  ol  i mi|>.  Hi^h  pmduciTitr, 
trap  nest  pt I.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mtrctllus.N  V.  Route  4 


DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
<  TURKEYS. HARES  4  DOGS 
.  H.H.FREEU,  Tellonl,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  fruu. 


FOR  SALE-50  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

at  9-1  each  from  strain  of  over  209  eggs  ein-li.  Address 

James  sodom  t.utoniswn,  a.  j  it.  i  o.  i  itu,  no 


Grandsons  ol  College  Queen 

WHITE  WYANIKtTTES 
S5  each.  No  females,  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  New  York 


rtiii.Mi  Kims. 

J  ACTouvvn.LK,  Pa 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


ido  S.  c.  w.  t.  Laying  Puiiaii 

flock.  Prices  right.  TKMii  bKOIIOKK  PAUM,  Klehfoi-il,  8  V. 


orowm  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R,  I,  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandott'-s.  Prices  right,  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

NIVEnuAtE  romiHf  FARM  ■*«  IBS  Rlvcdile,  N  J. 


I  ROC  If  C  Hftby  Cl, lei: s  nud  llatehlng 
BL/LB  J  P.ggs.  3, lo  egg  attain.  Cocker- 

MAHVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  0**orx*lown,  |i*l*nur* 


.„  ('hteks  from  ltarron  strain 
J*  Leghorn t.  Trnp-nestcd  ■tack. 
I'  ATKINSON,  "  Alllufford,  Co* ii. 


Hatching  Egg: 

Records  up  to  27a  egg,;  IV 


\  avintxSfnrk  •''hTTiNG  eggs  ami  hay- 
L,dyuigOlUUK  OLD  UHIX  FOK  SALE 

from  the  strain  of  White  WyundaMes  that  win  at 
Stuns.  My  birds  won  1st  prize  of  all  breeds  at 
Stores  5th  contest,  and  again  in  the  10th  contest.  In 
the  7th  contest  "College  tjueeu"  laid  308  oggs.  Send 
for  eivenlar  and  Prices. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  lJridgeton,  K.  I, 


Rarrorl  Rnrk  *."d  INlitt.  Leghorn  Ituhy  Chick* 

UflllBUnUUK  I'  rum  M  apilCslcd  Mtuel,  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing,  3u  per  egg.  HICKSyiUI  HAICHFRY,  Nithidlls.  Nsmu  C.  ■  f 


Single  Corah  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Ordeis  now  ink  on  fur  boring  delivery.  Utility  stock, 
20c  each  8HOHOI.A  I  III  I  J-rot  l.l  H¥  I  HIM,  Slioliolii,  P«. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

•  1  WYANDOHES.  REUS,  1  1 

ChicksMaDuckl 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  J<  Phoanh 


FOR  SALE- Hatolilug  EGOS 

from  one.  two  mid  three  year-old  Single  ( Viiah  While 
Leghorn  liens.  Blue  Klbhoti  winners  in  two  contests. 
Write  for  prices  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Locust  Crave  Poultry  I  nriii,  Moriches.  L.  I  ,  N.Y’. 


Whil«  Wyandotict  11,-gal  I iorca» strain.  Few e,,ckuicl*yei,93 
Kggs,  *1.75— 15;  *9— 100.  Order  now.  N.HILL.*enec»f*ll»,N.F 


Gold  Ituek  Giant  Brouac  Turkey.  Breeder*  from 09 
II.,  slock.  THOMAS  KflLT,  Ohlltonvillr.  Plymouth,  Mai* 

for  sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prixe-wlnnlng  slock.  ",  fold  bunk'  Strain.  I.ntge 
frame  and  bone.  All.*  in*  tlllJMIll.KV,  pf»|,vr,  Yl,fb.u 

For  Sale-Giant  BRONZE  TOMS 

515  each.  JOHN  M.  THOMPSON.  R.  1,  Mays  landina.  N.  4. 


Hamm  Leghorns  Rn<!  Wyamlottun*  Mottled 
Aneoiuis,  f non  st«M*lv  of  high  ngg  hrMe'iing. 
L.  B-  RANSOM  .  Geneva,  Ohio 


BABY 

CHICKS 


kite  W  vimdot tes— S.  r  Auconn->.  SOtli  venr.  Circu¬ 
lar.  OWNLANl)  FARM  Box  497  Hammond,  N.  Y, 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  S  (1  W.  I,,  chicks  for 
■ale  from  our  heavy-laying  vigorous  stock.  Book 
your  orders  DOW  MAURICE  SRUIIN,  A.  F.  0  I.  rUli.rUM,  N.  J 


BEST  S  C.HEOPEN,  Slorr*  C»nl«*i  1616,  I  91  8, 1  920 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Conlosl  1  0 1  5- 1  B-2 0-2  ■ 

Host  individual,  best  pen,  and  l,e*t  consecutive 
yearly  production  recordKOver  made  by  n,,y  breeder 
of  H  I.  Neds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  In  contest,  162  egg*  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  und  owned  by  us,  redigrMd  cockerels,  egg* 
chicks.  PiNECREST  ORCHARDS,  ft.  U.  Z,  Groton  Ma*L 


Exmoor  f'ariu,  I’u 
Willnnna  Fnnn,  N.  J... 
Edgar  .Stoughton,  Conn 
George  B.  Ferris,  Mich. 

Total . 


P  a  R  Y  CHiy  yuantitins  of  Quality  chicks 
A-A  ■  w  n  for  delivery  each  week  after 
March  1st.  Leading  vaj telle*  at  reOACmablc  prices. 
98  per  cent,  live  del, very  guaiautaed.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Sponaer,  Ohio. 


pu  Turkeys,  Geese,  Docks. Uulnoaa,  Bantams 
1 J  Hares,  Pigeons.  Hogs,  Baby  t’hP'ks.  Stuck. 
Catalog.  Pioneer  Farms,  Telford,  Pu. 


Prospects  in  the  Poultry  Business 

I  linve  11  ficn-s  of  land  and  would  like 
to  k(-t‘|i  about  5()0  White  l/pgliorus.  I)o 
.von  think  it  would  pay,  as  eggs  are  going 
down  at  the  present  time?  I  have  about 
l-'iO  now  and  would  like  to  keen  more. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  E.  is. 

No  one  knows  what  the  future  of  the 
poultry  business  will  be  or  whether  it  will 
pay  you  to  keep  utnre  fowls  than  you  are 
now  keeping.  Your  own  experience 
should  be  the  best  guide.  If  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  your  present  flock  pay  well,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  enlarge 
it.  This  you  will  naturally  do  gradually, 
and  you  need  not  plunge  into  unwarran! 
ed  expense  to  keep  poultry  upon  ft  large 
settle.  Making  fiOO  fowls  pay  is  quite  a 
different  proposition  from  getting  profits 
front  150,  but  what  future  conditions  in 
the  business  tvill  be  no  one  can  more  than 
guess  at.  M.  u.  D. 


urc l>r cl  Mammoth  It 

guar.  Knclosc  stump. 


ran *c  Turkcj*  SatlRfncliun 

I.  A  WHEELER,  A  0.7,  M.ittn* ,N  Y. 


VI bon.  231  To  289  egg  strain,  Oorkiu els,  J5.0U  and  *8  1,(1 
Hatching  egg-',  *10.00  per  loo;  Baby  chicks,  923.00  j,,-,-  ioo 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  CraryvIIIc,  N.  Y 


Five  Loading  variolic  Live  He 
1  livery  Guaranteed.  Booklet  Free, 

HI  LIAHIE  HAl CHERT,  It.  6.  MaAlnUmll*  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S  *•>**•  L*.  f'Wt-KERKI,*,  Fgg  record  par- 
_  1  cnUige.  *4  to  fa.  Black  Jersey  Giant  eoekerels,  ft  to 
*10  Mammoth  llrou/.u'l'omu.  C.  U*UE  MASON,  Basaa.  H.  t. 

Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  clileks,  S20  per  100.  Hatching  «ggs,  $8  per  100 
Lir.  fruu.  Mon,, bun  View  Poultryfirm,  Huptwell  Jet  ,  N.Y. 


We  arc  now  book lt,g i>,-<l<-r»  lor  future  ilvllv- 
ery.  Nine  leading  variuTIcs.  Satisfaction 
and  oaf.-  arrival  guaranteed,  (tlrcilliil-  free 

ROSELAWN  POOLIRV  FARM  t  HATCHER*,  aitiollla.  Pa 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  f^“n.od 

backed,  good  RED  cookcnds.  Shippud  on  approval 
3^  each.  CATAIPA  ROULIRY  FARM.  K.  0.,  Gettysburo,  P* 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  SJf;  Zmm*l 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  8H1S5  period.  Satja 
faction  and  sate  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Free 

H.  A.  BOUDKR  .  Selleravllle,  Pu. 


Sr  D  I  u  I?  IbC  I’arlt.  rich,  cwn-color  cock- 
•  *•  Aj  KP  73  erals  from  I,  e  »  v  y  -  lav¬ 

ing  utraill,  96  t  ■  V\  .  HAl  1. 1 ,  Ht.  Alhatia,  Vermont 

5c  R  I  RFT1R.  Baby  I -hick,  20c  und  up. 
•  4V*  -*•  SXCeiyij  Hatching  F.kcv  Sc  nudn  . 


ARDEE’S 
ERIECT 
Eli  IN 


Eggs  Bud  lirnkes 

Prick  List  Kukk. 

PAROEE'S  PEKINS.Iiltp.H.T. 


33  A.  33  Y  <ZJ  IX  X  C  H  S 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Hooking  order. a  for  spring  doll  very  ®15  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  for  particulars,  CALVIN  I.  SHIRES  Prod 
Mldvulo  Poultry  Kuriu  Strawbenv  Riil»e  P» 


XaAND  AND  XTC^ATEH  FOWL 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  RUSE,  TURKEYS,  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS 
PIGEONS.  HARES,  CAVIES  and  DOGS,  Stock  $1,25  and  up 
Write  for  1, ,v  (Hue.  und  Ueac.  Uutalng— it's  free 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERSVlLLE,  PA, 


-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

^storrs Taut  year.  Cornell  Certified  breed 
Hatching  eggs  anil  day  old  eldei.  eir 
on  It  r,v  Farm,  Oucrnorla,  New  York 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


BIG,  STURDY  OHIOKS 

We  ar*  sure  of  out- chicks  because  we  know  all  about  our 
Breading  Stock.  Kinglet  Kooks,  Martin’s  Wvnn, lottn  , 
Quality  S.  C.  Red  Kglnntir,.-  J, egl, 0,1,8.  100%  iiellvcry. 
Catalogue  Free.  SUNHT  SIUI  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Mill,  3.  J. 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap  nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  record 8  and  "Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements,  Detailed  circular  f  reo. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock.  Maryland 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  jilsr.'J’iV! 

Unity  chicks.  Hatching  eggR  from  heavy  produc¬ 
ing  Cornell  oortifiml  stock.  Rffl-W-FARM,  Wulcull.  N.if. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HATCHING  EGGS 


HUSKY  CHICKS  of  Superior  Quality 

Harron  and  Wyckufl' strains  S  White  Lcghovn*, 
Aniei  ica1  heavieKt  (lock  average  layers.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  reduced.  Circular 
free.  WNI.  I).  SICI  I>EI„  Hex  R  Strawberry  Ridflo, P*. 


“I  don’t  like  your  henrt  notion.”  said 
the  doetor,  applying  bis  stH  host-ope. 
“You’ve  liiid  sume  truuble  with  nnttiua 
poet  oris.  hnven’L  yon?”  "You’re  partly 
right,  doe,”  answered  the  young  man, 
sheepishly.  “Only  that  ain’t  her  name.” 
— Toronto  Telegram. 


QUAIIIV  CHICK*.  Kgg8  H.  i V  W. and  Brown  Leghorn — Uarr*d 
Rock  and  Amsoi  led  Bred  for  eggprodUOtlorr.  Live  arrival 
gunt-auwed,  Fi  les  list  free.  Helutla  Hltd,crikPo,IIro».rUn,P*. 
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Market  News  an  a  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c:  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  neck  cuts,  lb., 
8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lit.,  22c  :  round  steak,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35e;  uiuttoii.  lb..  10 
to  2.V;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  8&e;  sausage.  lb.,  23c; 
sliced  bum,  lb  ,  3(1  to  She;  pork  cliops  lb,,  27c; 
pork  Inin,  lb.,  2ric;  brisket  baculi,  lb.,  22c; 

Hold's  bacon,  lb.,  28c;  veal  cut  lets,  lb,,  35e; 
veal  loaf,  lb-,  30c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  2ric; 

dressed  lb.,  35c;  eels,  live,  lb,,  2.V;  dressed, 
lb,.  30e, 

Lire  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  80c;  fowls,  lb., 
80c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry  -Chickens,  )h.,  35c;  fowls,  lb.. 
35c;  turkey-,  in.,  rule;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  Stic. 

lOggg,  extra  white,  45c;  browns,  45c;  milk, 
qt.,  lttc:  buttermilk  and  skitu-milk,  pt,,  5c; 
cream.  i|t.,  75c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints. 
44,\  dairy,  best,  44c;  cheese,  cream,  lb,,  30c; 
skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  slndled,  lb.,  tie;  buckwheat,  flour,  lb., 
4c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  bread,  loaf,  5e;  vin¬ 
egar.  gal.,  43c ;  boney,  clover,  card,  23c:  ex¬ 
tracted,  ISc. 

Pears,  liU,,  $3;  dried  apples.  It),.  12'kr;  cit¬ 
ron-,  each,  10  to  15e;  pie  apples.  « j t .  8e;  ap¬ 
ples  best,  peck,  75c;  ill)  Id  win  peck,  lice;  beans, 
lit..  (I  to  too;  tieets.  bn.,  81.25;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  3 1  v  f :  carrots,  bu.,  $1  25  ;  celery  licnrts,  10c; 
celery,  3  bunches,  25c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c; 
Postnii.  fir ;  onions,  lb.,  7e;  potnlocs,  bn.,  81.30; 
pump  kins.  each.  10  to  2,Or;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
radislies.  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  tj I ..  15c;  spin- 
aeii.  peek,  2<le;  nqunsh,  Hubbard,  lb..  3e  ruta¬ 
bagas  lui,,  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Hinton.  100  llis.,  $2.05 ;  bran.  81.73;  wheat 
feed,  SI.  73;  middlings.  81.70;  eornmenl,  $1.45; 
corn.  $1,43;  crocked  corn,  $1.30;  hominy.  $1.05; 
molasses  feed.  $1.75:  cottonseed  meal,  $2.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  11  to  l3o;  heavy,  lb.,  S  to 
10c;  sausage,  lb.,  IS  i<>  25c;  Spring  lamb.  lb.. 
20  to  25c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  beef  111.,  7  to  9e. 

I.ive  poultry — Ducks,  lb  .  25  to  32r ; •  chickens, 
lli,,  30  to  35c .  capons,  lb.,  85c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
35e;  geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  bens.  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  chick¬ 
ens.  Hi  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  geese, 
lb.,  45e, 

Butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs.  50  to  55c;  duck 
egg-,  line;  Italian  rheese.  111..  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  81.50  to  $2.75.  pears,  bn.  $2.25 
to  $2  .Ml:  beans,  bu  .  $3.50  tn  $4;  beets,  bu..  75c: 
cabbage,  lb..  2  to  3c:  per  do/.,  tiOc  to  $1:  cel¬ 
ery.  dor.  bunches,  fitv  to  $1.25:  carrots,  bit..  05 
t  i  80,:  chives,  bunch.  10c:  endive,  dux.  heads, 
50  to  R5c:  garlic,  lb,,  20c;  honey,  pi..  30  to 
35c.;  Hubbard  squash,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  kohl¬ 
rabi.  do*.,  title:  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $2.40; 
onions,  bu..  $2.25  to  $4.50;  parsley,  do/,  bunches. 
50c  parsnips,  bu..  $1:  potatoes,  bu.  OOe  to 
$1  33 ;per  peek.  40c;  rutabagas,  bn..  «5c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bn.,  45  to  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $10  to  $20;  No.  2,  $10  to 
$18;  '  No.  3.  $15:  Timothy,  ton.  $10  to  $20. 
Straw,  rye,  ton,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  S  tn  lor:  hindquarters,  lb..  14  to 
Die;  dress.-d  hogs,  light,  lb  11  to  l3e:  heavy, 
lb..  8  tn  10c:  Spring  lambs,  lb..  20  to  25c:  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  lb,.  14  to  Die;  mutton,  lb..*  10  to 
12e;  veal.  lb..  IS  to  20c, 

Live  Poultry — Broilers-  lb  .  20  to  2fie;  Spring¬ 
er-.  lli..  20  to  2 Sc;  fowls,  lb..  28  to  30c;  roost¬ 
ers  old.  IS  tn  20e:  guinea  fowls,  each.  50  to 
Otic;  ducks  IP  111  to  2Se.  gee-e  lb.,  24  to  20c; 
tucks  vs,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Egg*,  55  to  00c:  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.. 
43  to  45c, 

Apples,  per  bid..  Spy.  King.  Greening.  $S  to 
$lo:  Baldwin.  $0  to  ?«:  apples,  bu.  $1  25  to 
$2. Till;  beets  bu,,  85c  to  $1;  cnlihugo.  do/.  bends. 
75o  to  *1  25;  per  ton,  $25  to  30:  carrots,  bn..  $1 
t  i  $1.25;  p.-r  ton,  $28  to  $30:  ■  eb  i  y,  do/.. 

hunches.  <15  to  75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb  5  to 
Oc .  lettuce,  do/,  heads  30  to  (10 1  ,  B'-t«n.  do/  , 
$1  50  to  $2:  mint,  green,  dot.  buaelics.  30  to 
Site:  onions,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2  25:  green,  do*, 
bunches,  25  to  3"c:  potatoes,  I  n.,  $14'.'  to  $1  30: 
par- lips  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  radishes  hunches. 

85  ti  10<  ■  •  bu  82  to  $2  1  i 

bu..  75c  to  $1:  vegetable  oysters,  do/,  bunches, 
■15  1 1  SOci  wiiitc-rss  clot  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  handpicked  per  too  1  lit*. .  medium. 
$3  50:  red  marrow,  $5:  white  marrow  $4:  red 
kidney,  $5:  white  kidney.  $7:  pea.  $3.50;  yol- 
)  v,  ere,  $5;  Imperials.  $5. 

Skins  Skunk.  No  I.  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2.  $2 
to  $2.25;  No  3.  75c  to  $1 ;  No.  4,  40  to  50o: 
muskrat.  No.  1.  $1  tn  $1.50;  mink.  each.  $2  to 
S3-  coon,  each  50c  to  $<i:  weasel.  10  to  75e. 

Hides  —No.  1.  steer*.,  5c:  No.  2.  4c!  cows  and 
heifers.  No  1,  4c:  No.  2.  2c;  bulls  and  stags, 
3c:  hnrsohb'oft,  each.  $2  to  $3:  latnhs.  each,  50 
to  00c :  calf  No,  1  12.-:  N  •  2.  calf.  Die:  wool, 

fleece  |b.  15  to  18e:  non  ashed,  medium.  15 

to  Ifie, 

Wheat  lui  81  10  to  $1  IB:  corn.  1m. .  68  to 
70c;  ,.n'«v  48  to  50c;  rye,  90  to  95c. 

T'ne  th.v  hnv,  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

butter 

nigh-scoring  good*,  40  to  42c  the  latter  for 
Jobbing  sabs;  extra,  39c;  extra  firsts.  34  to 
85c:  tie- Ik,  31  to  83c;  seconds  2(5  to  30c:  sweet 
creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  41  to  42c:  fair  to 
good.  32  to  40c;  ladle  packed,  as  to  quality.  25 
to  27c;  packing  stock.  18  to  22c.  Special  fancy 
brands  of  prints  were  jobbing  as  high  as  52c; 
extras,  44  to  -I7r;  fair  to  good,  40  to  43c. 

CHEESE 

New  York,  wlnde  milk  flats  fancy,  held.  23e; 
fresh.  21 1 1  to  21  Mic;  fair  to  good.  19  to  20c: 
Longhorns."  2t  to  22 S c ;  single  daisies,  held, 
22  to  23c;  f res’ll .  20'.j  to  21  Vje.  Jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  held  goods,  25  to  2<So. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  47c;  firsts,  48c;  seconds. 
35  to  37c;  Western  extra  firsts,  44c:  firsts.  42 
to  43c;  seconds,  35  Ili  37c:  Southern  lirsts.  40 
tn  41c;  fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs 
were  jobbing" ut  59  to  tide,  and  fair  to  good  at 
53  to  58c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bid.,  oxtrn  fancy.  $8  to  $9;  fair  to 
good.  $1.50  to  $8;  grapefruit.  Florida,  box.  $1.90 
to  $4.10:  oranges,  box,  Florida.  $2.25  to  $4.00; 
tangerines,  Florida,  'e-box.  $1.90  to  $4.05. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.00  to  $2  55; 

sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  rs.  Ini.  basket.  No.  1.  $1 
to  $1.25;  No.  2,  30  to  tioe  cabbage,  ton,  $80  to 
$40:  onions,  lOfllb.  bug.  No.  1,  $7.30  to  $7.85; 
carrots,  lib)..  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beet*,  %  bu.  baa- 
V->  "5  to  00c :  lettuce.  Florida,  crate,  75u  to 

?1  75;  yclery,  Pent  «vl\anlfl,  bunch,  8  to  18c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  30c;  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  32  to  38c;  geese,  23  to 
25c. 

DRESSED  PELTRY 

Fowls.  27  to  32c:  chickens,  2.8  to  35c;  roosters, 
22  to  24c;  turkeys,  54  to  50c;  ducks,  27  t<;  33c; 
geese,  20  to  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Timothy  liay,  No.  2,  $21  to  $22:  No.  3,  $19  to 
$20;  sample,  $15  to  $17;  no  grade,  $13  to  $15. 
clover -mixed  hay,  light  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21; 
No.  1  mixed.  $1!)  In  $20.  Straw— No.  1  straight 
rye.  $23  to  $24:  No.  2  straight  rye.  $22  to  $23; 
No.  1  wheat  straw  $14  to  $14.50;  No.  2  wheat 
straw,  $13  lo  $13.50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 


Prints,  43  to  44c;  tub,  42  to  43c;  rolls,  30 
to  35c. 

EGGS 


Select.  45  to  47c:  common  to  good,  42  to  43c. 
LIVE  POULTRY 


Hens,  29  to  32c;  chickens,  28  to  31c;  roost¬ 
ers,  10  to  17c;  ducks.  32  to  35c;  geese,  27  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Hens,  3.8  to  40c;  broilers.  40  to  41c;  roosters. 
22  to  23c;  ducks,  40  lo  45c;  turkeys,  55  to  05c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bhl.,  $0.25  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  cabbage, 
ton.  $45  tn  $50:  kale,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2;  lettuce, 
bu..  $2,25  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs..  $7.50 
to  $7.75;  rutabagas,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.50;  clover, 
$21  to  $22. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Recent  prices  at  Herr  Island  Yard*  were: 
Cattle.  $7  to  $8  25:  bulls.  $3  to  $C:  cowh,  $2  to 
$5;  fresh  cows.  head.  $30  to  $90  Hogs,  heavy, 
so. 25  to  $9.50 :  lin'd! u in.  $9.90  to  $10:  pigs.  $10. 
Sheep,  prime  wethers  $8.25  to  $8  75;  mixed 
ewes  and  wethers,  $d  to  $7;  culls.  $3  to  $5; 
lambs,  $9  to  $14.  Calves,  best.  $13  to  $13.50; 
lower  grades,  $5  to  $10. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl,.  $0  to  $$:  Spy.  $4  to  $7;  Green¬ 
ing.  $5  to  $7;  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.35;  red  kidney.  $0.75 
to  $7 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $7.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery, 
tn  36c. 


best,  37  to  38c; 
EGGS 


good  to  choice,  32 


Nearby  hennery.  51  to  52c:  gathered,  choice. 
47  to  49c;  common  to  good,  40  to  44c;  storage. 
28  to  31c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  1  $30  to  $31;  No.  2.  $27 

to  $28;  No.  8.  $24  to  $25;  clover  mixed.  $2(1  to 
$28.  Straw— Rye.  $30  to  $32;  ont,  $22. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $31:  middlings,  $32:  re,i  dog. 
$35;  mixed  feed,  $32  to  $35:  glnten  feed.  $40: 
cottonseed  lucal,  $44  tn  $50;  linseed  meal, 
$52.50. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best.  100  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$.8;  lower  grades,  $4  to  $4.50 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  10O  lbs.,  $2.15  to  $2.25:  Green 
Mountain.  *2.20  to  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.90  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  40c;  fowls,  20  to  32c: 
ducks.  29  to  30c;  squabs,  do*.,  $5  to  $7;  tur¬ 
keys.  35  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  chickens.  28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  bid..  $2.75 
to  $3:  celery,  bn.  box.,  $2  to  $3,25:  cucumbers, 
bn,.  $8  to  $18:  lettuce,  bu..  to  to  05c ; ••adiahea, 
bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  tomatoes.  It*. .  25  to  50c:  ruta¬ 
baga  .  140  ltm..  $2  tn  $2.25  spinach,  liu.  $2  to 
$2.25;  squash,  ton.  $55  to  $05. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  tlsli  at  the  dock  to  wholesale 
dealers  arc:  Haddock,  tie:  cod.  7  to  12c:  pol¬ 
lock.  d  to  7c:  hake.  2Vj  to  9c,  cask,  3c;  lemon 
sole.  10b.  to  20r;  halibut.  50  to  53c;  flounders,  6 
to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

In  spite  of  a  week  ,.f  very  severe  weather 
the  produce  market  is  still  mostly  quiet.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  fail  to  improve,  but,  apples  are 
higher  and  onions  continue  as  silircc  ns  ever. 

BUTT  EH— CM  EES  K  -  EG  G  S 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  32  to  40c;  dairy, 
2(1  to  34c:  crocks.  25  to  33c;  common.  15  to  18c. 
Cheese,  quiet:  flats.  21  to  22c;  daisies.  22  to 
23c;  longhorns.  23  to  24c:  limburcer,  28  to  30c. 
Eggs,  lower:  hennery .  43  to  ISc:  Stale  and 
Western,  89  to  45c;  storage,  25  to  85o. 

MIMES  POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet  No.  1.  bn.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  No. 
2.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  common.  $1  to  $1.50*  Pota¬ 
toes.  steadv;  homegrown  fair  to  fancy,  bu.. 
$1.15  to  $1.35:  seconds,  75  te  80c;  sweets,  Mary¬ 
land,  hamper.  $1.35  to  $2. 

roULTRV  -RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys.  46  to  53c; 
fowl  22  to  34c:  chickens,  32  to  34c;  capons,  40 
to  45c;  old  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks.  34  to  Stic; 
geese,  2d  to  2 Sc.  Live  poultry,  dull;  turkeys, 
35  to  45c:  fowl,  24  to  28c;  chickens,  21  to  25c; 
old  roosters.  17  to  19c;  (lucks,  28  (o  32c;  geese, 
23  to  24c.  Rabbits,  active;  Jacks,  pair,  75c  to 
$1.25;  cottontails,  30  to  title, 

FRUITS  -BERRIES 

Pears,  a  few  Klcffcrs  at  $1.5ft  to  $2  bu. 
Strawberries,  quiet,;  fair  to  fancy,  qt.,  50  to 
d5e.  Cranberries,  scarce;  50-lb,  box,  $13  to 


$14.  California  grapes,  quiet;  Malagas,  keg, 
$8  to  $10. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  kidney,  owt.,  $9  to  $10;  mar¬ 
row,  $0  to  $7;  pea  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
onions,  strong;  homegrown,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
Stale  and  Western,  ewt.,  $4.50  to  $8;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $3.75  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fairly  active.  Beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $4  to  $0-50;  beets,  bu,,  $1  to 
$1.50;  new,  do*,  bunches,  05  to  70c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt,.  20  to  25c.  cabbage,  tun.  $40  to 
$55;  new,  hamper,  $2.75  lo  $3.  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.5l);  new,  do/  bunches  75  to  90c; 
cauliflower,  California,  crate.  $t.,5  to  $2.25; 
celery.  Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  cucumbers, 
do/,..  $3.50  to  $4.50;  endive  Louisiana,  bbl., 

$3.75  to  $4.25:  lettuee,  Florida,  hamper,  $2  to 
$3:  parsley,  do/,  bunches,  40  to  dOc;  peppers. 
Florida,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  radishes,  do/, 
bunches,  30  to  40e;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
squash,  ewt,.  $5  lo  $5.50;  tomatoes.  Florida, 
crate,  $6  to  $8;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu., 
00  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb,  lb.,  Id  to  25c;  dark, 
12  to  15c.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hav.  steady;  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to  $21;  clover 
mixed.  $17  to  $19.  rye  -trnw,  $15  to  $16;  oat 
and  wheat  straw.  $12  1  >  $14.  Wheat  bran,  car 
let.  ton.  $24.75;  mid  lings,  $24.75;  red  dog, 
$30.25;  cottonseed  meal.  $42;  oilmcal.  $47; 
gluten,  $35:  hominy,  $25;  oat  feed,  *12;  rye 
middlings,  $22.  J.  W.  C. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

FEBRUARY  2,  1922 
MILK 


New  York  price  for  February  fluid  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  /one.  $2.9®%  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
The  pool  price  for  December  was  $2.39.  City 
retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled.  18c;  It,  bottled, 
qt  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt. ,  loose,  12c;  buttermilk. 
He;  certified,  qt..  28c;  pt..  17c;  heavy  cream, 
%  pt..  29c:  route  cream.  %  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . 

City  made  . . . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good . . .  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Danisli  and  New  Zealand - 

Argentine  . 

CHEESE 


.39 

© 

.39  «. 

.35 

© 

.38 

.29 

© 

.32 

.25 

© 

.31 

.30 

© 

.37 

.25 

© 

.33 

.17 

© 

22 

.38 

.31 

& 

.32 

Whole  milk,  fancy 
Good  to  choice.. 
Skiuis  . 


.22  ©  .23 

.17  @  .21 

.08  @  .16 


EGGS 


Prices  on  fresh  stock  are 
Receipts  large. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best... 

Medium  to  good . 

Gathered,  liest  . 

Medium  to  good . . 

Lower  grades  . 

Storage  .  . 


12  to 


.51 

.46 

.42 

.45 

.40 

43 

.38 

.25 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  best  . 

Fair  to  good. . 

Chickens  . . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 


.23 

.21 

.26 

.14 

.28 

.20 


17e 

lower. 

© 

.52 

© 

.50 

©  i 

.45 

© 

.47 

© 

.44 

© 

.44 

© 

.42 

& 

.30 

© 

.29 

© 

.26 

© 

22 

© 

© 

.16 

® 

.33 

© 

.23 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good.. . 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 


.20  ©  .21 

.12  ©  .18 

10.00  @  14.00 


RARB1TS 


Sound  cottontails  have  brought  40  to  50c  per 
pair,  and  Jacks  75  to  OOe.  Tame  rabbits  arc 
quoted  22c  per  lb. 

BEANS 


Marrow.  100  Ills. . 
Medium  . 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

.  5.00 

Red  kidne.v  . 

White  kidney  ... 
Yellow  eye  . 

.  6.00 

.  9.00 

. .  7.00 

FRUITS 

@  5.75 

@  5.40 

(d 1  5.40 

©  6.50 

©  10.00 
@  7.25 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening  . 

8i«y  •  •  •  . . 

Ben  Dims  . 

Western,  box  . 

Pears,  bbl . . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Oranges,  box  . . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquuts.  qt . 


5.00 

6.50 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

25.00 

4.26 

.50 

.20 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


©  8.00 
©  10.50 
©  10.00 
©  5.50 

©  3.50 

©  8.00 
©  33.00 
©  8.'  0 
©  .60 
@  .22 


Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

Fair  to  good. . . 

Fowls  . . . . 

Rcost  ers  . . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . . . 

Squalls,  do/ . . . 

Soring  guineas,  pair . 

Capons,  best  . 

Medium  to  good . 


.49 

.42 

.34 

.25 

.25 

.18 

.25 

.20 

4.00 

.75 

.48 

.35 


LIVE  STOCK 


© 

.51 

© 

.47 

© 

.35 

© 

.30 

© 

.31 

© 

.25 

® 

.32 

© 

.23 

© 

13.00 

© 

1.00 

(d> 

.50 

© 

.45 

Steers 
Bulls  . 
Cows 
Calves. 

Culls 

Hogs 

Sheep, 

Lambs 


prime  veal, 
100  ibs.\  ." 


.  7.00 

.  4.00 

.  3.00 

100  lbs..  12.00 

.  5.00 

.  7.50 

.  4.00 

.  12.00 


VEGETABLES 


©  8.25 

©  5.35 

©  5.00 

©  10.00 
©  8.00 
©  9.50 

©  6.00 

©  14.50 


Beets,  bu.  basket . 

Brussels,  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Celery,  standard  crate . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Cauliflower,  crate  . 

Eggplant,  bn . 

Fennel,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl.  . . 

Lettuce,  bu.  . . 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 


2.00 

© 

2.50 

.10 

© 

22 

2.50 

© 

s!  00 

3.00 

© 

3.75 

2.50 

© 

4.25 

40.00 

© 

45.00 

1,00 

© 

2.75 

2. (Ml 

© 

4.50 

2.75 

© 

3.00 

1.25 

(ti 

1  50 

1.00 

© 

0  *»r, 

.40 

© 

'.50 

4. IX) 

© 

7.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

© 

3.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

3.50 

© 

7.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2.25 

© 

4.50 

Squash,  hhl . 

2.00 

© 

8.25 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

On 

0.00 

Turnips,  bhl . 

2.00 

© 

2.25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  6-basket 

crate  . 

3.00 

© 

5.50 

Watercress,  100  tranches.... 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

5.50 

© 

5.75 

Danish.  105  lbs . 

3.00 

© 

3.25 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

4.25 

(<i> 

4.60 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

8.50 

© 

13. IK) 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.. 

1.75 

© 

2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hn.v.  Timothy,  No.  1... . 

25.00 

© 

26.00 

No.  2  . 

23.00 

© 

24.00 

So.  3  . 

21 .00 

(n) 

00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

© 

20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

20.00 

@  25.00 

GRAIN 

Fash  prices  quoted  at  New 

York: 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

.  .$1.28 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

.  .  .67 

Oats.  No.  2,  white . 

.  .  .47 

Rye  . 

..  .97 

Barley  . 

.  .  .65 

Buckwheat,  ewt . 

•  •  • 

..  2.04 

Lectures  on  Marketing  at  Columbia 
University 

Beginning  on  February  7  there  will  be 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  series 
of  lectures  on  food  marketing  problems. 
These  lectures  are  given  from  4  :10  until 
5  o’clock  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The 
topics  are  some  basic  considerations  re¬ 
garding  volumes,  sources  and  seasonal 
nature  of  New  York  City's  food  supply. 
The  remaining  eight  lectures  are  on  the 
middleman  system,  etc.  Prof.  Asher 
Hobson,  who  will  give  the  series,  has  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  For  three  years  he  was  commis¬ 
sioner  of  markets  for  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  for  1 V2  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  United  Stabs  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor 
in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and 
Markets  and  Crops;  has  studied  the 
problem  of  the  metropolitan  district  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  is  collaborating  now 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  marketing  studies;  at  the 
recent  farm  conference  in  Washington 
was  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Mar¬ 
keting  of  Farm  Products,  and  is  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Marketing  in  the 
School  of  Business  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Full  particulars  may  be  had 
from  the  secretary  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 


Concrete  Work  in  Winter 

T  am  seeking  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  concrete  work  in  Winter.  Can 
this  be  done  with  safety  by  using  salt, 
and  in  what  quantity  for  a  cellar  wall 
10  in.  at  bottom  and  0  in.  at  top. 

Hensonville,  N.  Y\  C.  n.  M. 

Concrete  work  can  be  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  cold  weather,  provided  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  above  freezing. 
A  cement  which  early  develops  a  high 
tensile  strength  should  be  used,  and  the 
aggregate  (sand  and  gravel)  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  so  thav  every  oppor- 
unity  is  given  for  the  concrete  to  harden 
after  placing.  The  materials  entering  the 
concrete  should  he  heated  before  mixing. 
This  can  he  done  oni  small  jobs  by  using 
a  sheet  of  old  boiler  plate  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  placed  upon  stones.  A  lire  is  built 
under  this,  atul  the  sand  and  stone  heated 
on  top  of  it  before  mixing.  The  water 
also  is  warmed  to  temperature  of  100  to 
120  degrees  F.  This  make-  a  warm  mix¬ 
ture,  and  if  quickly  placed  in  the  forms 
and  protected  by  straw,  old  newspapers, 
canvas,  and  blankets,  the  heat  contained 
can  be  conserved  and  the  temperature 
kept  above  freezing  until  hardening  has 
taken  place.  This  method  of  placing  con¬ 
crete  in  Winter  is  usually  satisfactory  for 
moderate  temperatures,  say  around  28 
degrees  F. 

Where  (here  is  likelihood  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  going  lower  than  this,  salt  is 
sometimes  added  to  the  mixture  to  lower 
tint  freezing  point  of  the  water,  which  is 
ordinarily  .‘>2  degrees  F.  Taylor  and 
Thompson  recommend  (hi'  use  of  salt  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs  per  sack  of  cement, 
increasing  this  to  2  lb.  if  i  1  is  found  that 
the  surface  is  scaling.  They  also  state 
that  the  easiest  and  best  way  of  adding 
this  salt  is  to  mix  it  with  the  water  used. 
Ordinarily  about  .’13  lbs.  of  water  will  lie 
required  for  a  sack  of  cement  when  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  quaking  mixture  of  1  :2V,  :5 
concrete,  add  by  a  few  trials  the  exact 
quantity  of  water  and  salt  can  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  the  proportion  of  salt  de¬ 
sired.  The  effect  of  the  sa'f  seems  to  be 
the  lessening  of  the  strength  of  the  con¬ 
crete  which  has  set  for  short  periods,  the 
strength  gradually  increasing  as  the  con¬ 
crete  age’s.  Concrete  treated  with  salt 
should  have  protection  as  well  as  that 
laid  without  the  salt  mixture,  of  course. 

R,  ll.  S. 
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closing  his  offer.  I  am  a  subscriber,  and 
would  like  your  advice  whether  or  not  to 
answer  his  letter.  f.  m.  n. 

Perkins  is  a  new  artist  in  the  game  of 
cajoling  $19  ..ill  of  those  having  farms 
for  sale.  There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen 
of  these  pirates  located,  mostly  in  the 
Central  West,  advertising  in  country 
papers  and  in  some  farm  papers.  They 
make  no  serious  effort  to  sell  farms,  and 
still  they  cannot  be  convicted  of  intent  to 
swindle  farmers  who  Send  them  money. 
The  individual  loss  is  so  small  that  no 
one  has  ever  tried.  Ostrander  invented 
the  scheme  and  D.  It.  Cornell  &  Co., 
Great  Barrington,  Mass,,  but  now  oper¬ 
ating  from  Troy.  X.  Y„  has  improved  on 
the  Ostrander  plan  by  sending  out 
agents  to  get  a  listing  fee  of  $25  or  more, 
telling  farmers  they  can  just  as  well  get 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars  more  for 
their  farm  from  city  men  who  do  not 
know  farm  values.  That  sounds  so  good 
that  the  $25  comes  easy  ;  then,  after  some 
years  have  elapsed,  the  owner  linds  him¬ 
self  booked  for  a  withdrawal  fee  also ! 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  bo  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


In  the  January  21  issup  we  announced 
the  failure  of  F.  W.  Wells,  trading  as 
Wells’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Sheerin's 
Wholesale  Nurseries  and  Pomona  Nur¬ 
series,  at  Pansville,  X.  Y.  In  response 
to  many  inquiries  from  readers  we  desire 
to  say  that  F.  W.  Wells  and  the  nursery 
names  under  which  he  did  business  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  nursery 
house  of  Maloney  Bros.  IV  ells  Co.  of 
the  same  place. 

About  throe  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  give  10c  for  The 
II.  X.-Y.  for  10  weeks.  I  handed  him  a 
dime,  and  didn't  care  whether  I  got  the 
paper  or  not.  Now  I  have  had  three  or 
four  copies,  and  I  do  know  now  that  I 
don’t  want  to  miss  a  number.  Inclosed 
herewith  $1  for  one  year’s  subscription. 

New  York.  j.  c.  e. 

The  K.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  paper  wo 
know  that  ever  made  a  success  of  10- 
weeks  new  subscriptions.  In  the-  first 
place,  the  plan  requites  devoted  friends 
among  the  old  subscribers,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go  out  of  I  heir  way  to  interest 
their  neighbors  for  love  of  the  paper.  The 
other  reason  appears  from  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  The  paper  must  have  something  to 
please  and  serve  the  new  subscriber,  so 
that  he  will  want  to  renew  after  the  10 
weeks  have  expired.  We  try  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  paper,  and  our  old  friends  do 
the  rest.  We  thank  them. 


1922  Is  A  Good  Year 
To  Build  A  Dairy  Barn 


T  UMBER  and  other  prices  are  well  down,  carpenters  and  com- 
/  mon  labor  want  work  and  contractors  need  business  badly 
enough  to  figure  closely. 

Costs  have  so  lowered  that  you  can  now  have  a  James  planned  barn, 
with  James  way  insulation,  double  glazed  windows  and  silos,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  Jamesway  ventilating  system,  stalls,  stanch¬ 
ions,  drinking  cups,  manure  carrier,  feed  truck,  cow  pen,  calf  pen, 
bull  pen,  etc.,  for  30  cows  for  about  $53.00  a  month — $1.75  per  cow. 

Indeed,  drinking  cups  alone  may  pay  %  the  cost  of  the  entire  barn.  Tests  in  28 
herds  proved  that  with  milk  at  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  and  labor  at  25c  an  hour,  James¬ 
way  cups  increased  profits  from  each  cow  $14.01  during  the  cold  weather  season. 

Building  costs  are  not  likely  to  decrease  for  some  time.  When  prosperity-  is  again 
in  full  swing,  labor,  lumber,  cement  and  other  materials  will  be  in  great  demand. 

In  any  event,  the  profits  a  Jamesway  barn  will  make  for  you  each  year  you  use  it 
will  far  offset  any  possible  saving  that  can  be  effected  by  waiting. 

If  you  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system,  you  may  get  money  at 
low  interest  for  as  long  as  40  years,  paying  off  a  little  each  year.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  this  method  of  financing  the  building  of  a  dairy  barn,  write  us  for 
full  information. 


About  two  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to 
give  me  some  information  about  the  I’ig- 
gly-Wiggly  Stores.  You  told  me  to  avoid 
the  proposition.  Last  Saturday  the  agent 
<ame  again  to  my  home  and  asked  me  to 
buy  some  stock.  Then  I  told  him  I  had 
received  no  good  information  about  his 
proposition.  So  he  asked  me  to  show 
him  your  letter,  which  I  did.  but  when  I 
asked  for  the  letter,  he  wished  to  lake  it 
to  his  office.  The  agent  told  me  it  was 
not  right  for  you  to  give  me  such  informa¬ 
tion,  as  he  was  positively  sure  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  all  right,  and  his  boss  will 
send  you  a  letter  asking  you  what  censor 
you  hod  to  give  me  such  information. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w. 

We  do  not  expect  stock  salesmen  to 
agree  with  the  advice  we  give  our  sub¬ 
scribers  about  stocks  peddled  around  in 
this  way.  We  shall  he  very  glad  to  have 
this  young  man’s  “boss”  enlighten  us,  and 
if  he  can  show  us  that  the  “Piggly-Wig- 
gly”  stock  has  anything  hack  of  it  to 
commend  it  as  an  investment  we  shall 
welcome  the  information.  It  is  only  a 
speculation.  The  enterprise  is  said  to 
have  improved  in  the  amount  of  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1921.  We  do  not 
advise  our  people  to  put  their  savings  in 
the  stock  of  any  enterprise  not  well  es¬ 
tablished.  To  do  so  is  taking  a  risk. 


I  am  enclosing  copy  of  an  order  given 
to  II.  M.  Whiting,  who  represented  him¬ 
self  as  being  front  Geneva.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  this  man  and 
what  you  think  of  his  method  of  doing 
business?  Tie  showed  large  orders  given 
by  prominent  farmers  around  here  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  integrity.  I  think  I  have 
been  stung,  and  know  the  order  could  he 
filled  by  reliable  firms  at  about  half  the 
price.  It  will  not  he  so  bad  if  1  can  he 
sure  of  getting  reliable  trees.  M,  it.  M. 

New  "ork. 

Mr.  Whiting’s  reputation,  which  is  any¬ 
thing  but  desirable,  has  many  times  been 
referred  to  in  these  columns.  On  this 
order.  Mr.  Whiting  charged  $25  for  25 
apple  trees,  described  as  4-ft.  trees,  and 
$2  each  for  cherry  trees.  The  catalog 
of  one  of  the  best  nursery  growers  iu  the 
State  quotes  apple  trees  4  to  5  ft.  at  55c 
each  in  lots  of  10.  and  cherry  trees  at  $1 
each.  The  farmer  iu  this  ease  has 
paid,  or  will  pay,  $15  for  Mr.  Whiting’s 
“guff,”  otherwise  known  as  salesmanship. 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Fort  Atkinson.  Wis, 


Elmira,  New  York 


Poultry  Book  No.  30 

Tells  about  new  type 
of  poultry  house  — 
warm,  but  gets  rid  of 
foul  air  and  moisture. 


Dairy  Barn  Book  No.  30 

How  to  build, ventilate 
and  equip  a  practical 
up-to-date  dairy  barn. 
Free  on  request. 


60  Distinctive 
Practical  Homes 

In  the  New  Bennett  Book 


Buffalo,  January  10. — Comparative  fig¬ 
ures  in  advertising,  such  as  $20  values 
for  $10.  should  he  eliminated,  declared 
Louis  Blumenstnck  of  St.  Louis  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  National  Advertising  <'nm- 
mission  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  “To  continue  such 
advertising  is  to  injure  the  press  by  de¬ 
stroying  public  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
wlial  i!  reads.”  lie  added:  ’‘Advertising 
wastes  are  appalling  and  untruth  is  the 
greatest  evil.  The  highest  idea's  in  busi¬ 
ness  can  never  be  attained  until  truth  as 
the  foundation  of  all  advertising.  This 
must  begin  with  the  retailer,  because  he 
is  the  one  who  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  the  buying  public.”  Daily  Paper. 

This  corresponds  with  the  standard 
maintained  for  the  advertising  appearing 
in  The  Rukal  New- Yorker.  “A  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  seeds  for  10c”  is  not  an 
unusual  offer  to  sec  In  the  farm  press. 
But  no  one  believes  that  such  an  offer  is 
genuine,  and  it  only  destroys  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  buying  public.  This  is  the 
extreme  of  extravagance,  but  the  most 
common  attempts  at  deception  are  “$5 
value  for  $8.24.”  etc.  The  price  at  which 
the  goods  arc  offered  is  the  best  guide  *o 
its  value.  Then  there  is  the  deceptive 
“free”  offer  which  provides  that  you  buy 
one  article  and  get  another  with  it — hut 
the  article  isn’t  free  at  all,  because  the 
price  covering  Ihe  value  of  both  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  what  you  pay  for  one.  No  such 
deceptive  offers  are  permitted  in  The  It. 
N-Y„  while  occasionally  some  extrava¬ 
gant  statement,  gels  by  our  censorship. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  good  work  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  arc  doing  along  the 
line  of  advancing  truth  in  advertising  and 
bringing  advertising  frauds  to  justice  by 
publicity  and  criminal  prosecution. 


THE  New  Bennett  Book — (you  should  get  a  copy)  illustrates 
more  attractive,  cosy  houses  and  shows  greater  money  sav¬ 
ings  than  ever  before.  You  can  rely  on  the  Bennett  prices. 

Y ou  know  before  you  start  just  how  little  your  new  home  will  cost. 

Bennett’s  standardized  parts — cut,  notched,  marked  Bennett’s 
location  and  shipping  facilities,  save  you  $300  to  $800  cash, 
and  one  to  two  months’  building  time. 

Bennett  Homes  are  designed  by  famous  architects  for  beauty* 
comfort,  convenience.  They  are  COMPLETE.  We  guarantee 
to  furnish  all  the  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  finishing  lumber,  doors. 


Please  hand  to  some  one  you  think  might 
want  to  get  rich  quick.  Well,  there’s  one 
born  every  minute,  and  two  to  catch  him. 

New  Hampshire.  F.  h.  r. 

These  remarks  accompany  the  circular 
letter  from  the  Quiseuberry  Feed  Mfg. 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  soliciting  investment 
in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  at 
$1  per  share.  As  on  inducement,  stock¬ 
holders  are  promised  feed  at  wholesale 
prices,  a  form  of  sucker  bait  that  we  have 
yet  to  see  result  in  anything  other  than 
loss  of  money  to  those  who  bite  on  it. 


ON  YOUR 
NEW  HOME 


If  only  interested  in  standard 
length  lumber  and  building  mate 
rials,  ttend  for  the  Bvnnatt  Mill 

Work  Catalog  No.  902  and  take 
advantage  of  our  Low  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices. 


Last  year  one  of  your  subscribers  com¬ 
plained  to  you  about  not  getting  seed  corn 
he  ordered  from  the  Moore  Seed  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia  Pa.  lie  would  have 
been  much  worse  off  if  he  had  got  it  and 
planted  it.  I  bought  several  dollars’ 
worth  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  from 
them,  and  unfortunately  for  me  they  sent 
the  seeds.  I  have  never  received  so 
worthless  a  lot  of  seeds  in  my  life  before, 
and  think  they  should  be  stopped  from 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  people.  I 
arn  remailing  you  today  one  of  their  price 
lists,  which  reminds  me  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  circus.  E.  S. 

Sometimes  blessings  come  to  us  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  there  is  no  question  that  a 
farmer  is  better  off  not  to  receive  seed 
ordered  and  paid  for  when  the  seed  is 
worthless,  as  above  described.  Nothing 
can  he  more  important  than  starting  with 
reliable  seeds. 

Farmers  need  to  be  cautious  in  placing 
their  orders  for  seeds.  We  find  in  a  re¬ 
cent  single  issue  of  a  farm  paper  five 
advertisements  that  we  have  rejected  be¬ 
cause  farmers  cannot  buy  seeds  of  them 
without  hazard. 


Better-Built' 


Ready-Cuu 


BENNETT  HOMES. 

9020  Main  St..  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Endowed  iiIchhc  find  stain jm  for 
Catalog  No.  902. 


Name 


Number  and  Street  (or  P.  O.  Box) 


Town  and  State 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 


Have  you  any  information  regarding 
the  reliability  of  Bradley  Bros.  Makandn. 
Ill.?  I  have  just  received  their  catalogue 
and  might  get  a  few  things  if  they  are 
reliable.  8.  J.  u. 

Connecticut. 

It.  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  Brad¬ 
ley  Bros.,  Makandn.  III.,  lias  established 
the  worst  record  we  know  in  the  seed  and 
nursery  trade.  And  this  record  has  been 
of  25  years’  .standing. 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


I  wrote  M.  M.  Perkins,  Columbus,  Mo. 
about  selling  my  place  for  me.  I  am  en 
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WANTED— Experienced  track  gardener,  familiar 
with  greenhouse  and  cold  frame  work,  with 
some  knowledge  of  flowers;  references  required; 
state  wages  •■expected;  single  man  preferred. 
KISH  KltS  ISLAND  FARMS,  INC.,  Fishers 
Island,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  in 
Berkshire  Hills;  man  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  he  kind  to  animals;  wife  to 
understand  butter-making;  farm  mile  from 
railroad  station:  0-room  dwelling  house  for 
farmer.  GEORGE  D.  DOWELL,  State  Line, 
Mass. 

MARRIED  man  wanted,  experienced  in  orchard 
and  farm  work;  farm  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Address  WHITE,  1540  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — March  1,  experienced  married  man 
for  potato  farm;  house,  garden,  milk  fur¬ 
nished.  LOCK  BOX  652,  Manasqiinn,  N.  J. 

WANTED — March  1,  a  general  farmer  for  small 
one-man  farm.  DR.  0.  V.  HUFFMAN,  Bed¬ 
ford  mils,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  with  general 
housework  and  rare  of  children.  MRS.  STAN¬ 
LEY  SCHOQNM A KE K,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  n  daily  farm.  ADVERTISER  259,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  farm  hand:  sevent.v-five 
dollars  per  month  and  house.  Apply  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Cluveraek.  N\  Y. 

WANTED — Good  single  man  (Protestant)  about 
March  1  ou  general  farm,  Steuben  County; 
good  home;  please  give  experience  and  wages 
desired.  VERNE  PARKER.  R.  1.  Avncu,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  of  character  and  energy 
on  fruit  farm:  one  who  understands  the  care 
of  gasoline  engines,  can  run  truck,  sell  produce 
uml  do  some  tractor  work:  stntc  wages  wanted, 
experience  and  references  In  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  310,  earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  gardener;  wife,  general  housework:  small 
farm,  near  New  York'  no  children;  good  place: 
middle  aged  Austrian  couple;  no  attention  paid 
applications  unless  references  are  given;  $30 
per  week  to  hustling  couple;  hoard  and  room 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  311.  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  (Protestant)  who  under¬ 
stands  truck  gardening  and  drive  Ford  tru.-k 
to  market  produce.  BOX  1009,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTED— March  1;  American 
Protcstuut:  agricultural  school  training  pre¬ 
ferred;  capable  of  ueiiug  as  foreman,  when  the 
time  comes,  on  n  farm  of  from  60  to  70  tillable 
acres  m  Roekland  County:  must  have  experience 
In  general  forming,  especially  in  pruning,  spray 
ing  and  harvesting  fruit;  not  above  taking  or¬ 
ders  from  owner  nor  giving  a  good  dar's  work 
in  return  for  wages;  also  willing  to  Oil  out  a 
time  sheet  and  show  a  disposition  to  help  owner 
run  farm  along  business  lines:  drive  auto  truck 
to  market;  give  age.  size  of  family,  experience 
references  and  wages  iu  addition  to  living  quar¬ 
ters,  garden  spot,  heat,  milk  and  eggs.  AD\  Ell- 
TISKK  317.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"WANTED — Ponltryman,  married  or  single,  share 
basis;  full  equipped  plant  some  capital  need¬ 
ed.  Write  for  particulars,  CLARENCE  BT.CME, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  nutn  wanted  for  farm  work:  must  be 
good  milker,  good  horseman  and  an  indus¬ 
trious  worker:  no  loafers  or  cigarette  smokers 
wanted;  steady  position;  references  required: 
state  wages  expected.  N.  L.  VAUGHN,  Grcen- 
viirp,  r.  l _  •  _ 

FARMER  on  poultry  farm:  clean  habits  and 
agreeable;  references.  CODY  FARM,  renn 
Yuli,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Active  single  man  to  work  ou  duck 
farm.  WEliEU  BROS..  Wrcntham,  Mass. 

WANTED — At  once,  man  to  milk  and  general 
work;  write  for  information.  SLIDE  MT. 
HOUSE.  Oliverea,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  write  wages  and 
particulars  iu  first  letter.  Address  BOX  54. 
Edmestuu,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  clean  habits  to  help  develop 
moderate  but  modem  poultry  uud  fruit  enter¬ 
prise  ill  Essex  County;  extensive  farm  experience 
not  necessary;  college  man  preferred.  BON  ML 
BRAE  FARM.  Hanover,  N.  .T, _ 

WANTED  — Middle  aged  woman  foi  housework 
In  small  private  school  in  Westchester  Comity. 
Address  l*.  O  BOX  409.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Bov,  16  years  old,  to  help  around 
,.„w  ham:  515  per  month  to  start,  room  and 
board:  must  know  bow  to  milk.  THOMAS 
McMlLLEN,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

PARTNER  for  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in 
North  Jersey:  single  mail  who  can  give  Ills 
entire  time,  assist  running  an  up  to-date  place; 
am  a  widower  and  alone,  good  home;  pleasant 
surroundings:  few  minutes  from  station:  will 
give  a  hustler  a  chance  of  a  lifetime;  $3,000 
required.  Address  ADVERTISER  321,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MALE  HELP  WANTED — April  1.  man,  exper¬ 
ienced  dairy  room  and  barn  work;  good  butter- 
maker;  thoroughly  understand  care  milk,  dairy 
utensils:  prefer  married  mail,  no  children:  rent, 
oerqnisltes:  first  letter  age.  experience,  wages; 
don't  answer  unless  seeking  yearly  position. 
ADVERTISER  342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  on  small  farm;  no  milking  if  they 
Object;  live  in  small  village;  two  in  family; 
have  electric  light,  water  iu  house  and  bath; 
state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  K.  E. 
FAULKNER,  New  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  in  garden¬ 
ing,  greenhouse  work,  willing  to  help  with 
dairy  work  few  weeks:  good  home  with  family; 
best  reference;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  steady.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oo'  dale,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Ponltryman,  single,  over  30  years 
old,  for  assistant  on  new  poultry  farm,  40 
miles  from  New  York;  must  be  capable  and  re¬ 
liable  and  assist  in  other  work;  this  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  hustler  to  share  In  profits  after 
ability  has  been  proven;  no  application  consid¬ 
ered  not,  stating  age,  nationality,  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  names  last  two  employers;  must  re¬ 
port  for  work  week  February  12.  Apply  to  O. 
J  HROWN,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  herdsman;  first-class  milker; 

wife  to  board  a  few  men.  Write,  sending 
references  and  full  particulars,  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  WANTED— March  1;  man  with 
small  family  to  operate  poultry  farm;  good 
.wages:  house  with  modern  Improvement*.  steady 
position  for  right  tnun.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  man  and  wife  on  dairy 
farm  20  miles  from  Buffalo;  man  to  take  care 
of  herd  of  30  registered  Holstcius.  Sharpless 
milker;  wife  to  assist  general  housework;  $05 
per  month,  room  and  board:  give  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Addresa  P.  O.  BOX 
234,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  maid,  by  family  in  Westchester 
County,  near  New  York  City:  Protestant, 
white,  as  waitress  and  maid;  family  employs 
two  servants,  each  having  cheerful  room;  reply, 
stating  references,  age.  nationality  and  wages 
expected.  Address  ADVERTISER  370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Manager,  capable  handling  500-acre 
farm:  experienced  with  Guernsey  cattle  and 
A.  11.  records  necessary;  position  open  April  1: 
give  references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
ADVERTISER  369.  care  Rural  New-Yorkei. 

WANTED — Man  to  run  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  shares;  10  to  20  cows:  good  propo¬ 
sition  for  good  worker;  Eastern  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  362.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  reliable  helper  for  small  poultry 
farm  (experience  not  uecessHry I  :  keep  three 
cows,  horse.  1,000  layers,  put  out  3.000  chicks ; 
work  mostly  chores;  prefer  middle-aged  man 
i  Protestant  i  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home, 
modern  improvements,  running  water,  electric 
lights,  etc.:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter 
and  state  wages  wanted:  begin  on  or  before 
March  1.  W.  IT.  DAYTON.  N.  Ilarpersfield. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  tine  or  two  good  woortchoppers. 
ADVERTISER  355,  care  Rural  New -Yorker. 

FARMER'S  SON  wanted  on  Orleans  County  fruit 
farm:  able,  willing  worker  and  non-smoker: 
tih'i-  home  and  best,  board:  state  y,, nr  age.  weight 
and  lowest  pviee.  ADVERTISER  356,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  by  American  man.  37:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  bad  habits:  A1  carpenter:  good  repair 
man  on  farm:  thoroughly  understands  live  stock, 
poultry,  vegetables  and  fruit :  experienced:  keep 
accounts;  state  wages;  what  proposition  can  mu 
offer?  JOHN  F.  B I  RET,  50  Allen  Street.  Mans 
field,  Mass. 

WANTED — Situation  by  u  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pnre- 
brerl  stock,  truck  fanning,  poultry;  commercial 
place  only;  American;  married;  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  272.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  20  yems'  experience,  fruit 
and  general  farming,  desires  position  on  moun¬ 
tain  farm;  prefer  Northern  New  York;  excellent 
reference.  ADVERTISER  262.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  large  estate 
by  married  American;  small  family;  qualified 
by  many  years’  practical  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate:  competent  to  take  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  265.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  and 
caretaker  on  gentleman's  country  estate  by 
practical,  industrious  and  competent  farmer:  20 
years'  experience:  references,  ADVERTISER 
273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  ns  caretaker  or  manager  of  a 
gentleman's  country  estate:  small,  permanent 
place;  nothing  will  be  considered  only  with  the 
best  class  and  a  permanent  position  with  good 
pay  and  personal  interview;  four  in  my  family; 
two  si tns  that  understand  how  to  work,  age  lfl 
ami  10  years:  I  can  furnish  the  very  best  ref¬ 
erence;  for  12  years  in  my  present  position. 
ADVERTISER  271,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  experienced  in  large 
farm  propositions,  thoroughbred  stock  and 
landscape  work,  wishes  position  on  first-class 
estate;  practical  man.  energetic;  first-. -lass  ref¬ 
erences.  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT.  230 
Orient  Way.  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN' — Single,  age  37.  seeks  employ¬ 
ment:  highest  reference.  ADVERTISER  287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD — Single,  wants  situation:  life  ex¬ 
perience  raising  botli  Winter  and  Spring 
lambs:  can  furnish  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  294.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  commercial  work,  worker,  not 
afraid  of  long  hours,  de-ires  a  position  to  man- 
age  a  plant  or  specialize  in  incubation  and 
brooding;  best  or  references.  ADVERTISER 
296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  single,  26,  three  years'  general 
farm  experience,  desires  position  on  poultry 
and  truck  farm  wages  $50  per  month,  with 
hourd,  or  will  farm  on  shares;  references. 
ADVERTISER  395.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — Swiss- American,  age  42,  married: 

life  experience  in  all  branches,  greenhouse, 
(lowers,  vegetables  and  orchard:  nine  years 
present,  place.  CHARLES  HALDIMAN,  Ben¬ 
nington.  Vt. 

POULTRYMAN.  American.  20.  desires  position 
ns  working  manager  on  a  private  or  commer¬ 
cial  plant:  graduate  of  Cornell  Winter  course: 
have  had  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  husbandry :  open  for  position  February 
21:  please  state  wages  or  proposition  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  309,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR— Private  or  commercial ;  Chris- 
tian;  5  years'  experience;  neat  and  obliging; 
can  furnish  Class  A  references.  E  K.  COKDES, 
765  Fresh  Pond  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  lei. 
8840  Evergreen.  _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN.  specializing  in  utility  Leghorns, 
desires  situation  where  results  are  reflected  in 
remuneration:  married  man:  responsible  party. 
ERIC  DEL  MAR,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

TEAMSTER  AND  STABLEMAN— On  account 
needing  hiB  bouse  for  experienced  hotbed  man. 
one  of  our  best  teamsters  and  stableman  is 
open  fvir  position  March  1.  Address  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Moorland  Farms.  Great  Meadows, 
N.  ,T. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  practical  experience. 

wants  position  on  largo  private  estate  or  good 
commercial  plant;  thoroughly  experienced  and 
up-to-date  and  can  make  successful  showing  any¬ 
where;  good  turkey  raiser;  American;  married; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  position  on 
private  place,  where  a  bartl-working,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  holiest  man  is  needed;  thoroughly 
versed  in  care  of  purebred  cattle  and  diversified 
farming:  keeps  accounts  and  records:  lakes  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  place;  good  reasons  for 
desiring  a  change;  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  honesty;  prefer  furnished  cottage. 
ADVERTISER  316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married  (20),  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  college  education,  can  produce  results, 
open  for  proposition:  managerial  aldtity.  EBER- 
HARDT  Fla  Hands  Bay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted,  after  April  1,  hy  an  experi¬ 
enced  man.  preferably  where  there  is  a  herd 
of  purebred  Holsteins  to  be  dpvploped;  house  and 
privileges;  references  exchanged,  ADVERTISER 
320.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— Protestant,  single,  23  wishes 
position  to  take  charge  of  plant,  commercial, 
or  estate;  Cornell  training  and  four  years'  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  salary  or  profit  sharing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  commercial  egg  farm. 

have  four  years’  experience.  J.  SCIINICK. 
102 (A  Willow  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ORCHARDIST  desires  position;  thoroughly  ex 
perk-need  in  all  phases  of  work;  college 
training;  eight  years’  practical  experience;  un¬ 
derstands  insects  and  diseases  and  how  to  spray 
for  them.  ADVERTISER  354,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  a  family,  wants  a 
position  as  farmer,  poultryman  or  ou  a  gen- 
lh-man'8  estate;  can  furnish  help  if  needed; 
able  to  take  charge  hy  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  practical,  experienced  farmer- 
gardener;  construction  and  proper  upkeep 
private  estates;  Seoteh-Amoriean;  middle  age; 
wife;  no  children;  12  years  last  place:  high- 
class  reference;  desire  position  snperintendeney 
first-class  place.  R.  S.  MAC  LENNAN,  128 
First  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  or  to 
rent  fully  equipped  farm;  good  reference. 
BOX  399.  pine  City,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  elderly  man,  experienced  in  most 
branches  of  agriculture,  wants  position  on 
farm  or  estate  where  man  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  is  wanted  to  take  charge,  assist  or  in¬ 
struct.  ADVERTISER  304,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOt'LTRYMA  X  wants  position,  commercial  or 
private;  23;  single;  six  years’  experience; 
Cornell  training;  reference.  ADVERTISER  366, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position  on  up- 
to-date  private  or  eomtnereial  plant;  19  years' 
practical  experieuee  in  all  branches  of  the 
work;  best  or  references  furnished  from  previous 
employers.  ADVERTISER  30S.  .  are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  private 
estate,  March  1  or  later;  practical  life  exper¬ 
ience  all  branches;  35:  married:  Danish;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  371,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

A  PRACTICAL  poultryman  and  gamekeeper, 
married,  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the 
line,  is  open  for  position  on  private  estate  or 
Commercial  plant:  competent  incubator  and 
brooder  man;  excellent  references.  Address  S. 
W.  FIELDING,  776  Hewitt  Place,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


MARRIED  man,  estate  or  on  commercial  farm. 

as  farmer;  understands  all  farm  work  and 
lawns  and  vegetable  garden:  also  milking;  man 
and  wife  good  butter-makers:  willing  to  board 
help;  one  child  11  years  old:  full  particulars  and 
snlnry  first  letter.  March  or  April.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  gentleman's 
estate  or  commercial  place:  nationality  Swed¬ 
ish;  life  experience.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  thoroughly  experienced. 

with  Cornell  training,  farm  reared,  desires 
responsible  position,  preferably  working  mana¬ 
ger:  excellent  references:  open  March  1:  state 
-alary  and  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Yearly  position.  April  1,  as  assistant 
gardener- poultryman  on  geutleinan's  estate  by 
man.  49,  Of  poultry,  market  garden,  general 
farm,  f..r  lady  preferred;  good  worker,  team¬ 
ster:  no  milker,  no  tobacco;  wages  pa  d :  also 
good  home  and  work  for  hnv  15;  Christian  peo¬ 
ple;  good  worker,  milker;  privilege  attending 
high  school  Fall  term.  ADVERTISER  350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

NOTICE — Are  you  looking  for  farm  superin¬ 
tendent?  If  so.  answer  tills  advertisement 
and  get  in  touch  with  a  man  who  knows  the 
Came  in  every  detail:  16  years  in  present  place: 
\ine"leau.  with  three  daughters,  school  age. 
ADVERTISER  347  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Where  results  are  wanted:  Amer¬ 
ican:  scientific,  practical.  ADVERTISER  346, 
cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  - 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  dairy  or 
poult ry  farm:  first-class  drv  band  milker  and 
alf  raiser.  ADVERTISER  345.  care  Rural 
■;  ’i  irki 

POULTRYMAN  and  gardener  wants  posit’on  on 
small  place:  home-like  place  preferred  to  big 
wages:  am  middle-aged:  no  family:  100  per  cent 
American;  I  know  the  work:  I  am  willing  to 
invest  some  capital:  will  answer.  E.  P.  KAFER. 
547  Union  Avenue,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 
— 
FARMER,  not  afraid  cf  hard  work  married.  45. 

two  children,  desires  position  on  gentleman's 
•  stale.  March  1  or  April  1:  life  experience  any 
kind  stock,  poultry,  any  kind  crops,  ‘machinery, 
grts  and  electric  engines,  tractors,  automobiles, 
trucks:  specialty  building  up  rundown  farms 
and  new  estates;  let  me  show  .von  what  1  can 
do;  full  particulars  in  first  letfpr.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  woman  desires  position  as  man¬ 
aging  housekeeper  on  country  esratc:  highest 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITU  VTION  WANTED — Mother  and  daughter; 

board  help  on  farm:  moderate  wages:  son 
general  farming.  ADVERTISER  340,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  Guernsey  farm;  Janies 
equipment:  single.  American.  Protestant:  ex¬ 
perienced:  Minnesota  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
328,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  39,  married:  not  a  "wasser.'' 

but  an  "Isser”:  thoroughly  experienced  iu  all 
branches  ducks  and  chickens,  latest  methods  in 
incubating  am!  brooding:  private  or  commercial 
estate:  pikers  do  not  answer.  ADVERTISER 
327.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  POSITION  as  superintendent  «n  estate  by 
farmer  gardener:  Protestant  American,  age 
42,  married:  20  years’  experience  with  dairying, 
poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  lawns, 
flowers,  shrubbery,  golf  links  and  a  general  line 
of  work  hi  connection  with  the  upkeep  and  im¬ 
provement  of  a  country  place;  advertiser,  who 
is  thoroughly  reliable  and  well  recommended, 
would  like  to  communicate  with  interested 
party.  ADVERTISER  372,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A-l  FARMER,  married,  small  family,  wnnts 
equipped  dairy  farm  on  shares,  or  would  take 
positlou  as  working  manager;  no  fancy  man. 
but  a  practical  business  farmer,  whose  intelligent 
work  and  management  will  produce  dollars: 
prefer  Western  Connecticut  or  Eastern  New 
York:  reference*,  ADVERTISER  353.  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER'S  SON.  19  years  old.  now  taking  short 
course  at  Cornell  in  dairying,  wishes  to  seoure 
ii  steady  position  as  assistant  dairyman  or 
herdsman  on  a  first  class  farm  where  purebred 
herd  is  kept  ami  up-to-date  methods  used:  ex¬ 
cellent  references  from  past  employer:  please 
state  wages  in  first  letter;  available  March  1. 
1622.  ADVERTISER  361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


nana ,  experienced  all  kinds  of  farm  work; 
hard  worker,  Intelligent;  remuneration  of  no 
present  moment,  but  a  home  like  p’ace  desired. 
For  further  particulars  address  D.  S..  98  Bur¬ 
nett  Street,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  Christian,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  agricultural  training:  salary  secondary 
to  good  home.  ADVERTISER  375,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MECHANIC,  married,  no  children,  wants 
position  to  take  care  of  machinery,  trucks, 
traetors,  pumping  systems,  etc.;  have  all  tools; 
first-class  references.  C.  ELBE  CARLSON,  I’. 

•  >.  Box  238,  Fairfield.  Conn. 

WORKING  farm  manager  wants  permanent 
position  on  c.iuimercinl  dairy,  stock  or  grain 
farm.  ADVERTISER  373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  wants  position  to  assume  full  charge 
of  large  farm.  ADVERTISER  374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — A  poultry um n  as  partner  on  share 
basts  to  start  iu  poultry  business,  with  cows 
for  butter  and  skim-millc  for  poultry;  have  ac¬ 
commodations  for  3.000  birds.  1,500  chicks:  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference;  will  board  couple  or 
single  man;  must  have  some  capital.  ROX  296. 
Sussex.  N.  J, 

EXPERIEXCED  young  man,  single,  has  up  to 
$3,000  tiv  pay  down  on  fully  equipped  dairy 
farm:  balance  half  milk  checks;  near  high 
school.  State  road:  no  agents;  shares  or  part¬ 
nership  considered.  II.  RUDMAN,  610  Howard 
Vienne,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — Ulster  County  fruit  farm:  can 
divide  info  smaller  farms:  write  vonr  require¬ 
ments.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  145,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- - 

UNUSUAL  BARGAIN — I. urge,  productive  dairy 
farm.  Eastern  New  York;  modern  buildings; 
State  roads:  milk  route:  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  304,  Middfeburgh, 
X.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — 260  acres,  mostly  all  tillable:  mile 
town:  rich  soil;  good  building:  loan  machin¬ 
ery.  $1,200  year.  MEYERS,  95 A.  Hopewell,  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap;  52- awe  truck  farm  iu  Kent 
County.  Delaware.  For  particulars  apply  MRS. 
MARY  pMCKHAM.  706  Monroe  st.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Oue  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in 
the  Cayuga  Lake  section  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
district;  good  reasons  for  selling:  particulars  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  231,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165- acre  farm;  Tompkins  County; 

good  buildings;  macadam  road:  well  watered; 
timber:  price  $5,800;  part  cash.  Address 
ADVERTISER  252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 4 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  near  village;  200  acres; 

good  house,  with  improvements;  trout  brook: 
fine  location:  reasonable.  A.  D.  ARNOLD, 
Pawling,  N,  Y. 

VIRGINIA  home  and  farm  for  sale  by  owner; 
62 Vi  acres  very  fertile  land  in  good  shape; 
j  very  best  apple  soil;  new  8 -room  all  brick  house, 
bath  and  basement:  on  State  highway,  one  mile 
of  railroad  town:  for  price  and  terms  write  the 
undersigned.  C.  J.  CLARK.  Mountvate.  Va. 

T)  ACRES.  8-room  house,  electric  lights,  barn, 
seven  poultry  houses.  200  fruit  trees;  Glovers- 
vilte,  X.  Y. :  bargain  for  cash.  LOCK  BOX  58. 
Kingston,  Mass. 

I  FOR  SALE — 139  acres;  good  seven- room  house: 
barn  for  49  cows,  four  horses:  electric  light, 
running  water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and 
j  chicken-house,  Icehouse,  in  best  condition;  two 
miles  from  town  of  3,090;  a  bargain:  §7.000: 
cash.  §2,000,  Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 

j  ULSTER  COUNTY  farm  for  sale — Farm  160 
acres:  fertile  land,  slightly  rolling,  well 
1  watered;  suitable  for  truck  gardening,  general 
farming  or  country  estate;  good  markets:  has 
fine  id. room  Colonial  stone  house,  with  com¬ 
modious  outbuildings;  one  mile  from  Accord 
rat  I  mad  station;  might  rent  for  term  of  years. 
Address  H  D.  TREMrEll,  208  Albany  Avenue. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  211. 


TKe  AppleTrees  that  Made 

^land mmMael 


HON.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  late  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  wrote  : — 
“Land  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
that  I  could  have  bought  for  $1.25 

an  acre . they  have  taken 

the  Delicious  apple,  cared  for  it, 
until  now  it  makes  that  land  worth 
$1,500.00  to  $2,000.00  an  acre!” 

This  variety  of  apple  tree  has 
been  rightly  named  “The  Money 
Tree  of  American  Orchards.”  It  is 
— the  tree  that  brought  Ed  Mol- 
latt  of  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  $12.00 
per  barrel,  while  Baldwins  sold 
for  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel ! 

— the  tree  that  helped  W.  C.  Curd 


become  independent  on  $20.00  an 
acre  land.  It  is  the  Stark  Deli¬ 
cious  that  helped  him  get  $26,000 
for  his  apples  off  those  110  acres 
last  year! 

— the  tree  that  was  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  aiding  G.  F.  Cadwell, 
Griggsville,  111.,  to  get  10,000 
barrels  from  just  50  acres — a 
profit  of  $2,000  an  acre ! 

— the  tree  that  has  been  a 
“Money  Maker”  for  such  shrewd, 
successful  fruit  growers  as  Chris. 
Ringhausen,  the  “Apple  King  of 
Illinois” — Col.  Dalton,  Missouri’s 
great  orchardist — Silas  Wilson,  Ida¬ 
ho’s  wealthy  grower,  whose  crop 


Stark  Delicious 


recently  filled  750  refrigerator  cars — 

and  scores  more  of  the  most  wide¬ 
awake,  best-posted  apple  growers  the 
country  over. 

Send  For  New  1922  “Prize 
Fruits”  Book 

A  handsome  volume — complete  with 
admirable  reproductions  of  choicest 
fruits  in  Nature’s  own  Beautiful  Colors 
— 72  Big  Pages  of  official  facts  about 

best  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Berries,  etc. — packed  with  inspiring  ac¬ 
counts  of  other  growers’  successes  with 
thrifty,  hardy,  disease-resisting  young 
and  heavy  bearing  Stark  “Prize  Fruit” 

Trees  that  we  back  with  our  100-year- 
old  reputation — an  interesting  and  help 
ful  book  that  every  grower  ought  to 
have  on  hand  always.  Write  for 
your  Free  Copy — send  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon  below, 

(or  a  postcard)  and  learn  how. 

This  is  an 
average 
size 
one 


Five  Boxes 
Stark  Delicious 
From  a  Stark 
Delicious  tree 
8  years  after 
planting— J. 
D.  Bashor. 


Smashing  All  High  Apple  Price  Records  Again! 

And  Bearing  Big  Crops  Despite  3  Frosts  and  2  Freezes! 


3  Books 


In  many  sections,  Stark  Delicious  was  the  only  variety 
to  bear  crops  this  past  season. 

For  instance,  the  Louisville  Eve.  Post  states: 

‘Charles  Schindler,  extensive  fruit  grower, 

Floyd  Co.,  Ind.,  stated  yesterday  that  half 
his  apple  crop  was  saved,  the  variety 
saved  being  Stark  Delicious  alone.  He 
believes  that  this  variety  is  the  one  to 
withstand  the  late  frosts  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  Indiana. 

In  our  test  orchards  in  many  states  both 
'Stark  Delicious  and  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
bore,  despite  3  frosts  and  2  freezes  this  year. 

‘Stark  Delicious  can’t  be  beat,”  writes  J.  H.  McGee 
of  Beaumont  on  Sept.  29th,  1921.  “I  had  apples  on 
them  just  harvested  that  weighed  1  lb.  each.  I 
picked  one  ton  off  of  4  trees,  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
The  buyers  all  want  Stark  Delicious.  They  sure 
get  the  money!” 


alesmen 


k  Write  us  / 
Vv  TO  -  DAV^ 


Sell  for  $15  Bbl.  in  Illinois 

Chris  Ringhausen,  “Apple  King  of  Illinois,”  got  1,000 
barrels  of  apples  this  year  from  his  Jersey ville  orchards 
Sold  them  for  $15.00  per  barrel. 

Throughout  the  U.  S.  Stark  Delicious  is  bringing  $3.50  per  bushel 
in  the  orchard  this  year. 

Apple  Trees  that  Have 

3  Sets  of  Blooms — Defy  Frosts 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 

The  remarkable  habit  of  these  trees  of  putting  forth  not  only  the  ordinary 
truit  spur  blooms,  but  also  lateral  bloom-buds  and  terminal  bloom-buds 
makes  it  a  frost-dodger.  We  had  bumper  crops  on  our  Stark’s  Golden  De¬ 
licious  this  year— and  so  had  other  growers,  in  Mo.,  Ky.,  Iowa,  Ala.,  Ark., 
Mass.,  Ohio,  Ill.,  Wash.,  Ore.,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Copy  of  our  BIG  “Prize  Fruits”  Book— FREE! 

$20—  From  One  10c  Packet  of 

STARK  SEEDS — Get  New  Catalog 

That’s  what  Mr.  Fred  Benoit,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  did  in  1921.  As  thousands  say,  “Evm- 
Stark  Seed  comes  up— and  it’s  true  to  name.”  “STARK  SEEDS  PAY”— everyone  who 
plants  them.  J 

iilf";!!?',?0''?1,  STARK'S  “BLIGHT-RESISTER”  Tomato-endorsed 
members  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  1922  Catalog— also  for  FREE 

ping  Plans  Portfolio  shows  you  FREE  how  to  beautify  home  grounds  at  little  expense. 

Address  Box  108 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries, 

Oldest  in  America — Largest  in  the  World- 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO. -Ever  Since  1816 


r  Yours  — 3 
for  the  asking 
Write  for  it 
L  to-day!  i 
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Hoffmans 

EXTRA  QUALITY 

XloversJ 


'  Yielding  ' 
l  Seed  Oats  , 
^7  Varieties^ 


^Pure  -Bre^ 


r  Hardy  ^ 
Northern  Grown 
Alfalfa  ' 


Seed  Corn 

Sound 


^Germinaticn^ 


Jk pRB^  Seed  Oats: 

clean  seed.  Two  kinds  of  “side”  raj 
or  “horse-mane”  oats.  Five 
RMcRVIfl  “tree”  or  “sprangle”  types.  All  F  | 
EikSNgJMwgra  of  them  proven  reliable  kinds  ' 
for  Eastern  seeding,  by  several 
'VMHpT  years’  actual  use.  ^ 

“Shadeland  Climax”  is  leading 
variety — a  kind  of  unusual  merit,  f 
Out-yielded  all  other  oats  grown  alongside  of  it  .  | 

and  under  exact  conditions.  Holds  one  record  of  107 
bushels  per  acre.  Grows  tall,  stiff  straw- — ripens  early 
very  hardy  variety.  Our  seed  came  from  the  far  Northwest 
— beautiful  in  appearance,  large,  white,  plump  grains. 

Weighs  42  to  44  lbs.  to  measured  bushel.  Space  forbids 
our  nrintinv  the  solendid  reports  from  users  of  this  seed. 


Clover  Seed : 

1 1 HI  •  filPllM  year  after  year  is 
■■■rarag|OT|MM  man’s  Clovers  pay. 

W±XLjjMjUAAMMM  value  on  their  purchases- 

stands  of  grass.  Here  are  four  reasons  why  y°u 
should  sow  them,  and  why  “Hoffman’s  Clovers 
Pay!” 

They  are  CLEAN.  Produced  on  clean  fields  in  clean  sections  —  and  then  cleaned 
and  recleaned  over  our  up-to-date  and  modern  cleaning  outfit. 

They  are  PURE.  And  not  mixed  with  weeds  and  other  foul  matter.  Run  true  to 
name.  TeBted  for  highest  purity  and  freedom  from  weed  seeds. 

They  are  SOUND.  Of  the  new-erop.  Tested  for  sound  growthlin  our  own  termina¬ 
tors.  Bound  to  produce  sprouts  and  grow  into  sound  plants  for  you. 

They  are  HARDY.  Come  from  the  North  where  feeble  plants  can't  live  and 
produce  seed.  Have  the  ability  to  withstand  extremes  of  weather  conditions. 

PRICES  ARE  RIGHT.  You  pay  very  little,  if  any,  more  for  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Clovers  than  for  many  inferior  grades. 

All  varieties  are  offered — the  regular  Red  Clover — Alsike — genuine 
Mammoth— little  White  Dutch  Clover— White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover 
(scarified  seed) — Crimson  Clover — and  the  new  “Hubam  annual 

'  n  *  .  .1  J  *  4- «  irAnv 


Because  more  and  more 
farmers  are  sowing  them 
the  best  evidence  that.  Hoff- 
These  men  are  getting  full 
leaner  and  heavier 


our  “Northwest”  seed — it  means  good  results. 
W  Has  made  many  friends  among  leading  alfalfa 
men  of  the  East.  Used  successfully  for  past 
seven  years.  Absolutely  clean  seed — as  pretty 
ou  have  ever  seen — tests  about  90%%  p\ire — sound  germi- 
Catalog  offers  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  at  a  low  price — also 
strain — gives  full  details  on  the  starting  and  handling  of 
Will  interest  any  grower. 


i  v.  :*r  ism 


Ppotatoes^ 
rGrainS  Grasses- 
Soy  Beans 
kFieldPeasi 


For  your  Protection 

Ck 


1  •  Early  prospects  look  like  heavy  spring  demand.  Our  supply  is 

0C6CI  i  OtfttOCS  •  grown  in  Maine — secured  direct. from  growers.  Clean  stock  of 
good  average  size  that  will  cut  to  advantage.  Orders  booked  now  at  close  prices. 

O  n  Prices  low  this  year.  If  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 

Soy  Beans:  merjts  of  this  crop — read  our  Catalog.  It  offei-s  the  right  varieties 
for  Eastern  culture,  and  gives  full  instructions  for  their  planting,  care  and  harvesting. 

Cl  J  C  17  _  c _ is  offered.  In  spring  grains,  an  extra  fine 

Seed  ror  .t«very  L  arm  v^rop  gpppjy  of  Barley — also  Spring  wheat,  speitz 

and  Buckwheat.  Among  the  grasses— Timothy,  Blue  Grass, 
Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass.  Fescues,  etc.  Also  Special  Mixture 
for  permanent  stand  for  haying  or  pasture.  Cowpeas, 
Canada  Field  Peas— Catalog  tells  all  about  their  value  as 
early  green  feed  for  cows — and  gives  full  planting  details. 


‘Money- back  Guarantee’ 

“Every  bag  of  Hoffman's  Seed  you  buy 
may  be  returned  if  you  arc  not  pleased 
with  its  quality  —  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded,  -we  paying  round  -  trip 
freight." 


Ask  for 

SAMPLES 

We’ll  gladly  send  free 
samples  of  any  Seeds 
(except  Potatoes) . 

Remember  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seeds  will  please 
you  —  because  "Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seeds  Pay  !” 
Write  today. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 


Dept.  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


Apple  Culture  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


A  LEADER  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. — According 
to  the  fourteenth  census  of  the  United  States. 
Wayne  County,  New  York,  is  the  leading  county  of 
the  State  in  the  production  of  apples  and  also  of 
cherries.  Thinking  that  a  survey  of  the  apple  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  steps  that  brought  nboul  its  com¬ 
manding  position  might  be  of  interest  to  the  growers 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  orchard  ists  outside  the 
district,  the  Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau  made  an 
apple  orchard  survey,  omitting  all  orchards  of  less 
than  four  acres  in  the  computations.  The  findings 
of  this  survey  are  especially  significant  front  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  census  gives  a  total  of  906.938 
bearing  apple  trees  in  the  county,  or  100,000  more 
than  in  any  other  county. 

FIGURES  OF  PRODUCTION.  —  Approximately 
250  growers  with  some  500  blocks  of  trees  were 
included  in  the  survey,  representing:  over  125,000 
trees,  made  up  of  76  varieties,  yielding  during  the 
years  1910,  1917  and  1918  a  total  of  1.024,778  bushels 
of  apples.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 


survey  the  14  most  important  varieties  are  listed  in 
their  order:  Baldwin,  45,096;  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  29.484;  Ben  Davis.  18,369;  Wealthy,  6.112; 
MelntOsh,  4,284;  Hubbardston,  3,524;  Northern  Spy. 
2,501;  Duchess,  2.032;  Twenty  Ounce,  1.9s7;  Tomp¬ 
kins*  King.  1.514;  Gano,  1.47S ;  Stark,  1.447;  Wage- 
lier,  1.162;  Northwestern  Greening,  926.  The  re¬ 
maining  five  per  cent  is  made  up  of  62  varieties  of 
less  importance.  The  survey  indicates  that  In  the 
plantings  of  tin*  past  10  years  often  varieties  such 
as  McIntosh,  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Stark  are  taking 
some  of  the  space  that  in  former  plantings  was 
largely  given  to  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening  and  Ben 
Davis.  It  is  still  true  that  more  Baldwins  were 
planted  between  1909  and  1920  than  any  other 
variety.  The  Baldwin  was  followed  by  II.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Ben  Davis. 

SOD  vs.  CULTIVATION  IN  PRODUCTION— In 
comparing  the  production  of  cultivated  orchards  and 
those  in  sod,  those  which  were  cropped  were  not 
considered.  As  trees  under  10  years  of  age  produced 


fact  that  there  were  no  trees  over  35  years  old  in 
the  Ben  Davis  blocks,  and  possibly  because  of  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  variety  more  pruning  of  the 
lower  limbs  may  have  been  practiced  to  facilitate 
cultivation  close  to  the  trees.  Since  pruning  seems 
to  influence  the  hearing  of  the  trees,  a  comparison 
was  made  of  those  pruned  to  the  open  center  type 
and  those  allowed  to  assume  more  or  less  the  natural 
form.  Tu  order  co  produce  an  open  center  tree  much 
more  pruning  is  required  than  for  the  natural  form. 
It  was  found  that  trees  under  cultivation,  as  well 
as  those  in  sod,  usually  yielded  considerably  larger 
crops  when  allowed  to  assume  the  more  or  less 
natural  form  than  when  pruned  to  the  open  center. 
Trees  pruned  to  the  natural  form  came  into  bearing 
earlier  than  those  pruned  to  the  open  center  form. 

YIELDS, — Baldwin  shows  the  highest  return  per 
tree  between  the  ages  of  30  and  39  years.  From  this 
point  the  return  per  tree  diminishes  in  both  sod  and 
cultivated  trees,  until  the  group  70  and  over  has 
been  reached.  Here  the  return  per  tree  is  higher. 


An  Old  Tompkins  King  Orchard  i)i  Xcic  York.  Fig.  86 


that  of  this  number  44.896,  or  37  per  cent,  were  10 
years  and  less  of  age.  and  consequently  were  bearing 
little  fruit.  A  little  over  half  of  the  trees  were 
planted  from  1900  to  1920,  and  16  per  cent  were 
planted  between  1890  and  1900.  For  the  section 
included  within  the  survey  orchard  plantings  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  disappearance  of  old  trees. 
It  was  found  from  the  survey  that  the  greatest 
production  for  all  varieties  comes  from  trees  40 
to  -19  years  old.  The  average  yield  for  trees  coming 
in  t his  group  for  the  period  of  three  years  was  17.19 
bushels  per  tree.  When  the  trees  reached  the  age 
cf  50  lo  59  years  the  yield  was  15.59  bushels  per 
tree.  When  the  age  was  30  to  39  years  the  yield 
was  14.64  bushels  per  tree.  When  the  age  was  20 
to  29  years  the  yield  was  14.05  bushels  per  tree;  60 
to  69  years,  11.61  bushels  per  tree;  over  70  years  of 
age.  15.74  bushels  per  tree:  11  to  19  years;  7.82 
bushels.  In  explanation  of  the  seeming  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  and  young  trees  it  may  be  said 
that  many  old  orchards  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
growers  were  visited,  whereas  some  of  the  young 
orchards  showed  lack  of  expert  care  as  in  the  older 
blocks. 

VARIETIES— Of  120.563  trees  represented  in  the 


very  little,  they  were  not  included.  The  survey 
shows  that  about  half  the  trees  were  cultivated  and 
about  half  in  sod.  It  was  found  that  for  all  varieties 
included  in  the  survey,  including  all  ages  from  11 
years  to  over  7o.  for  the  three-year  period,  the  yield 
per  tree  in  the  cultivated  orchards  was  slightly  more 
than  one  bushel  greater  than  for  trees  in  the  sod. 
For  the  1 0-year  period,  including  trees  from  It  to 
19  years  old,  it  was  found  that  the  production  in 
sod  was  four  bushels  greater  per  tree  for  the  same 
three  years.  This  is  very  likely  due  to  the  pruning 
given  the  cultivated  trees.  It  is  probable  that  in 
order  to  he  able  to  cultivate  close  to  the  trees  severe 
pruning  away  of  the  lower  limbs  had  been  practiced, 
while  in  sod  orchards  this  would  not  be  found  neces¬ 
sary.  If  this  supposition  is  true,  comparative  yields 
for  the  young  trees  in  sod  ami  under  cultivation  are, 
as  would  be  expected,  due  to  the  fact  that  severe 
pruning  of  young  trees  delays  fruiting  and  reduces 
the  yields.  Baldwin  trees  in  sod  show  a  distinct 
decline  in  production  after  the  nineteenth  year  when 
compared  with  cultivated  trees.  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  also  showed  a  decline,  but  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree.  The  Ben  Davis  gave  better  yields  in  sod  than 
under  cultivation.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 


due  to  the  average  yield  per  tree,  and  not  due  to  a 
greater  price  per  bushel.  Rhode  Island  gives 
results  similar  to  those  of  Baldwin,  excepting  that 
the  average  price  per  bushel  and  consequent  returns 
per  tree  is  much  lower  in  sod  than  Baldwin.  Evi¬ 
dently  Rhode  Island  is  not  suited  to  sod  as  far  as 
the  production  of  a  good  grade  of  fruit  is  concerned. 
Hubbardston.  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy.  Tompkins. 
Rhode  Island.  Wealthy  and  Twenty  Ounce  show  the 
highest  average  returns  per  bushel. 

RETURNS  FROM  BEN  DAVIS.— Ben  Davis 
shows  a  higher  average  return  in  sod  per  tree,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  higher  average  yield,  but  also 
or.  account  of  a  higher  price  per  bushel  of  fruit  from 
trees  in  sod.  This  is  due  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
fruit  from  trees  in  sod  being  sold  in  a  pack:  Many 
growers  in  eastern  Wayne  County  stated  that  Ben 
Davis  was  their  best  money-getter,  and  that  it  would 
give  better  returns  than  Baldwin  or  Rhode  Island 
up  to  about  tho  twentieth  year,  when  the  two  latter 
varieties  wonkl  surpass  it.  According  to  the  data 
of  the  survey,  this  statement  is  amply  justified :  but 
it  would  seem  that  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  do 
not  normally  surpass  Bon  Davis  in  average  returns 
per  tree  until  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years 
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is  reached;  that  is,  in  the  ease  of  Ben  Davis  in  sod 
as  compared  with  cultivated  trees  of  Baldwin  and 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  found  that  the  fruit  included 
in  the  survey  was  sold  as  follows:  Approximately 
43  per  cent  was  sold  in  bulk :  7  per  cent  in  buyer’s 
pack;  20  per  cent  was  packed  by  the  grower,  and  24 
per  cent  was  sold  as  dryer  stock. 

SPRAYING  IN  SOD  vs.  CULTIVATION.— Since 
the  market  value  is  largely  determined  .by  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  fruit  is  sprayed,  it  was 
thought  that  possibly,  where  the  same  number  of 
Summer  sprays  were  applied,  the  average  price  per 
bushel  of  fruit  grown  on  trees  in  sod  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  price  per  bushel  of  fruit 
grown  on  cultivated  trees.  Accordingly  a  study  was 
made  of  trees  receiving  the  same  number  of  Summer 
sprays.  The  following  10  varieties  were  included: 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Rhode  Island,  Ilubbardstou. 
Northern  Spy,  Tompkins  King,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Wealthy.  Only  trees  20  years  and  older  are  repre¬ 
sented.  It  was  found  that  fruit  from  trees  in  sod 
generally  commands  a  lower  price  than  fruit  from 
cultivated  trees.  This  is  especially  true,  according 
to  the  figures  of  this  survey,  where  the  pink,  calyx 
and  a  third  spray  were  applied,  or  even  where  only 
the  pink  and  calyx  sprays  were  applied.  This  would 
seem  to  hear  evidence  to  the  generally  accepted  idea 
that  clean  fruit  can  be  more  successfully  grown  on 
cultivated  trees  than  on  trees  in  sod.  Where  only 
one  spray  or  none  was  applied  the  difference  in  the 
average  price  of  fruit  from  trees  in  sod  and  fruit 
from  cultivated  trees  was  not  so  great.  As  indicated 
by  the  average  price  per  bushel,  all  the  fruit  from 
trees  in  sod  that  received  no  spray  was  sold  as  dryer 
stock. 

HARDINESS  OF  VARIETIES.— The  following 
rank  in  regard  to  Winter  injury  ind'eates  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  cold:  Baldwin  and  Tompkins  King, 
Gravenstein,  Ilubbardstou,  Rhode  Island  and  Rome 
Beauty,  Twenty  Ounce.  Ben  Davis.  Northern  Spy, 
Northwestern  Greening.  Stark.  Wealthy  and  Yellow 
Transparent,  Oldenburg  and  McIntosh.  Baldwin 
and  Tompkins  King  seem  to  possess  about  the  same 
degree  of  hardiness  either  as  young  or  old  trees. 
Young  trees  of  Ilubbardstou  seldom  showed  any 
indication  of  Winter  injury,  unless  they  bore  a  con¬ 
siderable  crop  in  the  season  before.  Then  both 
crotch  and  trunk  injury  was  often  severe.  Young 
trees  of  Rhode  Island  generally  seemed  more  hardy 
than  even  Northern  Spy,  the  young  trees  of  which 
invariably  showed  crotch  injury.  Old  trees  of  Rhode 
Island  were,  however,  but  little  more  hardy  than 
Baldwin.  Young  Northern  Spy  trees  from  six  to  20 
years  old  invariably  showed  crotch  injury.  A  tree 
of  this  variety  less  than  six  years  old,  however,  was 
seldom  found  injured.  Ben  Davis  was  found  to  be 
quite  hardy,  but  a  few  trees  were  found  with  crotch 
injury.  In  one  orchard  of  thrifty  trees  25  years  old 
there  was  injury  on  the  under  side  of  the  main 
branches  where  they  joined  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  same  type  of  injury  was  found  on  30-year-old 
Northwestern  Greenings  also. 

The  Maun  often  suffered  from  a  form  of  Winter 
injury  to  the  trunk  similar  to  that  of  sweet  cherry, 
where  the  bark  separates  front  the  wood,  opens,  and 
fails  to  grow  back  and  close  the.  wound.  The  Stark 
is  comparatively  hardy,  and  is  a  very  thrifty  tree, 
normally  growing  into  a  central  leader  form.  Only 
about  three  trees  of  Wealthy  were  found  showing 
crotch  injury.  These  were  vigorous  trees  in  a  very 
rich  soil.  One  other  tree  was  found  with  the  outer 
bark  and  cambium  layer  killed  on  the  trunk.  The 
Transparent  is  apparently  as  hardy  as  the  Wealthy. 
No  Winter  injury  of  any  kind  was  found  <>n  Olden¬ 
burg  or  McIntosh.  Often  in  the  case  of  Wealthy 
patches  of  the  outer  bark  would  be  found  killed,  but 
not  even  sucli  a  slight  injury  as  that  was  noted  on 
Oldenburg  or  McIntosh. 

VARIETY  PREFERENCE. — The  order  of  variety 
preference  in  the  Fall  apples  was  as  follows: 
Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce.  McIntosh,  first  place; 
McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce,  second  place; 
Oldenburg,  Twenty  Ounce,  McIntosh,  third  place. 
Winter  varieties:  Baldwin.  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Ben  Davis,  first  place;  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Bald¬ 
win.  Ben  Davis,  second  place;  Northern  Spy,  Ilub- 
bardston,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  third  place.  In 
eastern  Wayne,  Baldwin  was  chosen  mostly  for  first 
place,  with  Ben  Davis  as  second.  Ben  Davis  came 
in  for  first  place  in  many  instances,  and  ran  ahead 
of  Spy  for  third  place.  Often  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  Ben  Davis  was  the  best  money-maker 
in  the  orchard.  Gideon,  a  comparatively  unknown 
variety,  came  in  for  first  place  in  eastern  Wayne. 
Here,  too,  the  statement  was  often  made  that  Gideon 
was  the  best  money-maker.  In  western  Wayne,  on 
the  north  side,  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  ran 


equally  strong  for  first  place,  but  Baldwin  became 
partially  unpopular  here,  due  to  the  Baldwin  spot. 
In  this  section  Ilubbardstou  was  the  choice  for  third 
place  on  the  Winter  list,  and  McIntosh  ciirne  in  for 
first  and  second  place  strong  in  the  same  section 
among  the  Fall  varieties.  a.  h.  ptjlver. 


Duty  of  a  Railroad  in  Fencing 

There  is  an  interurban  trolley  line  that  runs  through 
the  center  of  m.v  farm.  August  24  one  of  their  cars 
killed  a  two-year-old  heifer  of  mine,  I  have  seen  their 
claim  agent  on  three  different  occasions,  and  he  says  I 
have  no  claim,  saying  that  their  gates  and  fences  are 
in  good  condition.  IV ill  you  let  me  know  what  the  law 
requires  on  condition  of  gates,  height  of  fences,  etc.,  to 
turn  cattle  from  railroad  property?  F.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

HE  railroad  laws  in  reference  to  fences  and 
farm  crossings  reads  as  follows: 

“Every  railroad  corporation,  and  any  lessee  or 
other  person  in  possession  of  its  road,  shall,  before 
the  lines  of  Its  road  are  opened  for  use,  and  so  soon 
R-s  it.  lias  acquired  ihe  right  of  way  for  its  roadway, 
erect  and  thereafter  maintain  fences  on  the  sides  of 
its  road  of  height  and  strength  sufficient  to  prevent, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  from  going  upon  its 
road  from  the  adjacent  lands  with  farm  crossings 
and  openings  with  gates  therein  at  such  farm  cross¬ 
ings  whenever  and  wherever  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  shall  construct,  where  not 
already  done,  and  hereafter  maintain,  cattle-guards 
at  all  road  crossings,  suitable  and  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  from  going  upon 
its  railroad.  So  long  as  such  fences  are  not  made, 
or  are  not  in  good  repair,  the  corporation,  its  lessees 
or  other  persons  in  possession  of  its  road,  shall  he 
liable  for  all  damages  done  by  their  agents  or  en¬ 
gines  or  ears  to  any  domestic  animals  thereon.  When 
made  and  in  good  repair,  they  shall  uot  be  liable  for 
any  such  damage,  unless  negligently  or  wilfully 
done.  A  sufficient  post  and  wire  fence  of  requisite 
height  shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  fence  within  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  but  barbed  wire  shall  not 
be  used  in  its  construction. 

"No  railroad  need  be  fenced,  when  not  necessary 
to  prevent  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  from  going 
upon  its  track  from  the  adjoining  lands.  Every 
adjoining  land  owner,  who  or  whose  grantor  has 
received  compensation  for  fencing  the  line  of  land 
taken  for  a  railroad,  and  has  agreed  to  build  and 
maintain  a  lawful  feuce  along  such  line,  shall  build 
and  maintain  such  fence.  If  such  owner,  his  heir 
or  assign  shall  not  build  such  a  fence,  or  if  built, 
neglect  to  maintain  the  same  during,  the  period  of 
30  days  after  he  has  been  notified  so  to  do  by  the 
railroad  corporation,  such  corporation  shall  there¬ 
after  build  and  maintain  such  fence,  and  may  re¬ 
cover  of  the  person  neglecting  to  build  and  maintain 
it,  the  expense  thereof.  And  when  such  railroad 
shall  cross  timbered  or  forest  lands  the  company 
shall  construct  and  maintain  suitable  and  sufficient 
crossings,  whenever  and  wherever  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  respective  owners  of  said  lands 
to  transport  logs,  timber  and  lumber  for  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale,  or  for  banking  any  stream,  to  be  floated 
or  driven  down  the  same.  In  case  of  any  neglect 
or  dispute  the  supreme  court  may.  by  mandamus  or 
other  appropriate  proceedings,  compel  the  same,  and 
also  fix  the  point  or  location  of  any  such  crossing.” 

x.  T. 


Planting  Trees  on  Rough  Land 

Last  Fall  I  cleared  about  10  acres  of  second  growth, 
which  I  gave  to  neighboring  folks  for  firewood  if  they 
would  pile  the  brush  so  that  it  could  be  burned.  It 
was  a  failure  ;  they  got  the  firewood,  but  the  brush  was 
left  anywhere.  Last  Spring.  Summer  and  Fall  I  had 
two  men,  who  are  not  yet  through,  piling  and  burning 
the  brush.  I  want  to  plant  an  orchard  of  about  2,600 
trees.  The  cleared  piece  has  grown  up  with  briers, 
etc.,  which  were  cut  down  in  August.  How  can  I  put 
this  into  grass  at  the  least  expense,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  stumps,  briers,  etc.?  I  have  tried  dyna¬ 
mite,  stump-pullers,  etc.,  and  have  also  tried  sowing 
buckwheat  and  rye.  I  want  to  clear  about  30  acres 
more  for  apples,  but  at  the  least  expense.  Can  you 
make  a  suggestion?  h.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania, 

UR  own  plan  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  clear 
lanes  or  lines  about  8  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  apart 
through  this  land.  This  would  mean  taking  out 
stumps  and  rocks  which  stand  in  these  lanes.  Then 
we  would  plant  trees  20  ft.  apart  on  these  lines, 
using  “fillers”  of  some  quick-growing  variety,  so  as 
to  leave  the  standard  varieties  finally  40  ft.  apart. 
We  should  keep  these  cleared  lanes  clean  by  using 
cultivator  and  hoe,  and  after  the  first  year  use 
manure  or  fertilizer  around  the  trees.  The  “mid¬ 
dies”  or  spaces  between  the  rows  of  trees  may  he 
left  as  Wiey  are,  unless  there  is  labor  enough  to  pull 
out  all  the  stumps.  In  clearing  we  should  use  dyna¬ 


mite  for  the  larger  stumps  and  a  stump-puller  for 
those  under  0  in.  in  diameter.  The  brush  and 
stumps  should  he  burned  and  the  ashes  well  scat¬ 
tered.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  lit  in  the  Spring  we 
should  scatter  a  mixture  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and 
Alsike  clover  over  the  land  and  scratch  it  in  as  well 
as  possible  with  a  small  one-horse  peg-tooth  harrow. 
Twice  a  year  we  should  out.  the  brush  and  briers 
with  a  brush  scythe  and  knock  off  the  sprouts  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  stumps  with  the  back  of  an  ax.  If  this 
work  is  kept  up  properly,  in  a  few  years  the  stumps 
will  all  be  dead,  and  may  be  pulled  out  as  work  is 
convenient.  By  the  time  the  fillers  come  in  bearing 
the  middles  will  be  cleared.  If  desired,  in  place  of 
the  grass  seed,  buckwheat  or  rye  may  be  seeded  and 
taken  out  as  a  crop,  or  cut  and  piled  around  the 
trees.  We  have  seen  good  crops  of  corn  grown  in 
orchards  by  “sticking  the  seed  in” — that  is,  punching 
holes  in  the  soft  ground  with  a  stick  or  hoc  and 
dropping  in  the  seed.  Where  a  large-growing  kind 
is  used  it  is  often  possible  to  get  a  fair  yield  by 
giving  one  good  lioeing.  and  when  the  corn  lias  made 
some  growth,  cutting  the  weeds  and  vines  with  a 
scythe  and  letting  them  lie  on  the  ground.  In  all 
such  plans  the  greatest  danger  is  from  fire,  and 
several  furrows  should  be  plowed  around  the  orchard 
as  a  fire  protector. 


Raising  a  Crop  of  Carrots 

S  no  one  as  yet  has  told  how  to  grow  2,000 
bushels  of  carrots,  and  having  had  some  ex¬ 
perience.  1  thought  my  way  may  help  the  recent 
inquirer  and  maybe  some  others. 

First,  find  out  what  your  market  demands.  For 
human  food,  I  grow  the  Chanteuay;  for  stock,  the 
Danvers  Half  Long.  Also  procure  seed  from  some 
reliable  seed  firm.  -  Both  varieties  are  good  for  either 
purpose  wlieu  properly  grown.  Prepare  ground  by 
plowing  under  a  good  coat  of  manure,  fit  the  ground 
well,  then  with  a  grain  drill  drill  in  one-half  ton  of 
good  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Roll  the  land  with  a 
land  roller,  so  that  it  will  be  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps,  if  your  baud  seed  drill  has  a  marker  attach¬ 
ment  you  are  ready  to  sow  seed;  if  not,  mark  land 
in  rows  14  in.  apart.  Adjust  drill  so  as  to  distribute 
from  12  to  15  seeds  to  the  foot  of  row.  This  can  be 
done  by  running  drill  over  a  board  and  counting  the 
seed. 

To  each  pound  of  carrot  seed  I  add  two  ounces  of 
radisli  seed,  well  mixed.  The  radish  seed  will  come 
up  a  week  or  more  before  the  carrots,  and  show  the 
rows.  Then  start  the  wheel  hoe.  If  there  is  a  crust 
formed  it  will  break  it  up  and  help  the  carrots  to 
come  up.  When  the  carrots  are  up  an  inch  high  we 
get  down  on  hands  and  knees,  take  three  rows, 
straddling  the  middle  row,  and  remove  all  weeds. 
If  carrots  are  bunched  in  places,  thin  them  out.  We 
go  over  the  field  and  hand  weed  three  times.  After 
the  last  time  we  then  go  between  the  rows  with  the 
small  plow  attachment  on  the  wheel  hoc.  and  cover 
the  crown  of  the  carrots  with  a  little  soil :  that  pre¬ 
vents  sunburn.  If  grown  for  stock,  that  part  of  the 
work  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  harvesting  the  crop  we  use  a  tool  called  a  beet 
plow;  it  is  similar  to  a  subsoil  plow,  but  does  not 
run  so  deep.  It  runs  under  the  row  of  carrots  and 
lifts  the  carrots  out  of  the  ground.  Tt  does  not  cut 
or  bruise,  except  a  very  few  carrots.  We  gather 
them  into  piles  ready  for  topping  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  team  for  the  next  row;  plow  up  one  side  of 
a  land  and  hack  on  the  other  side.  To  top  them,  put 
in  three  piles.  Then  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Churchville,  N.  Y.  g.  f.  e. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  E.  J.  L.,  on  page 
42,  would  say  that  we  use  the  Chantenay  Half  Long, 
sowing  1 V.  lbs,  per  acre  in  rows  14  in.  apart.  Some 
here  prefer  18  in.  space,  and  do  part  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  with  a  horse.  We  think  we  save  hand  labor 
by  careful  preparation  of  the  ground  before  plant¬ 
ing.  We  disk  or  harrow  the  ground  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring,  and  keep  at  it  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  then  plow  lightly  and  sow. 

As  to  fertilizer,  we  top-dress  with  manure,  and 
disk  it  in  early,  then  before  sowing  use  500  lbs.  per 
acre  of  2 — 8 — 10  fertilizer.  The  yield  the  first  year 
may  not  he  over  15  tons  per  acre,  but  this  will  im¬ 
prove  in  succeeding  years  if  the  same  ground  is 
used,  and  the  work  will  lie  less.  We  are  now  getting 
from  IS  to  22  tons  per  acre.  We  cultivate  with  the 
wheel-lioe  about  three  times  and  weed  twice.  We 
prefer  to  barrel  our  crop  and  put.  them  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  until  early  Spring.  They  can  be  kept  in  good 
common  storage  until  February  or  March.  Will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  further  questions.  c.  F. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a  Practical  Hotted  on  the  Farm 


ied  for  occurs  even  below  the  sash  of  the  cold  frame,  while  planted  at  this  time. 
'!•  'hard  bottom  heat  from  the  hotbed  keeps  the  plants  7 

about  from  injury.  Prepared  mats  made  of  burlap  stuffed 
a.  l.  with  waste  are  used  to  cover  the  sash  on  nights 
when  the  temperature  drops  exceedingly  low. 
asks  a  CONSTRUCTION.— A.  L.  suggests  6x10  ft.  as  the 

dimensions  of  his  hotbed,  hut  as  they  are  governed 
row  an  acre  of  by  the  size  of  the  sash  (6x3  ft.)  the  dimensions 


As  the  temperature  drops  to  from 
0  to  SO  degrees  seeds  of  the  early  crops,  such  as 
lettuce,  endive,  radishes  and  the  like,  can  he  planted. 
At  this  time  we  also  plant  early  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  for  transplanting  into  the  garden.  When 
mature  we  always  harvest  the  plants  from  the  center 
of  each  sash  first  and  plant  a  few  melon  seeds.  As 
the  melon  plants  grow  the  other  early  vegetables 
are  harvested,  until  in  time  they  occupy 
the  entire  hotbed.  By  this  time  the 
cold  nights  are  passed  and  the  melons 
are  allowed  to  occupy  the  space  the 
1  c  remainder  of  the  season. 

to  STARTING  THE  CROPS.— Toma- 

%&/’////  toes  and  peppers  are  started  in  the 
''  '  greenhouse  iu  flats  here,  while  many 

farm  housewives  start  plants  iu  cigar 
boxes  in  windows.  I  know  of  one  en¬ 
terprising  youth  who  practically  paid  his  college 
expenses  by  starting  these  tender  jjlants  at  home, 
putting  them  near  the  stove  on  freezing  nights.  As 
the  weather  moderated  the  boxes  were  shifted  to 
hotbeds,  and  then  sold  in  a  neighboring  town  of  S00 
population.  We  dispose  of  about  $300  worth  of 
early  plants  from  our  22  sashes,  fully  half  going  to 
the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  territory.  Besides 
melons  and  pansies  for  a  Summer  crop, 
we  also  grow  celery  in  the  hotbeds,  and 
this  crop  alone  pays  for  the  bother  of 
filling  the  hotbeds.  The  celery  is  started 

rin  flats  indoors,  and  as  the  first  true 
leaf  appears  it  is  transplanted  to  other 
flats,  setting  the  seedlings  2  iu.  apart, 
.y  As  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past 

and  we  empty  a  hotbed  of  its  tomato 
plants,  the  celery  is  set  S  in.  apart  each 
way.  filling  the  entire  space.  As  the 
celery  grows  the  tops  come  together, 
shutting  out  the  sunlight  and  blanching 
the  stalks.  (Fig.  92).  The  early  crops  of  celery 
grown  on  the  muck  lands  of  Orange  County  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  system,  which  is  known  as  the  new 
celery  culture.  It  saves  hoards,  building  paper  or 
earth  for  blanching,  the  only  extra  work  being  the 
watering,  which  is  applied  daily.  Thirty-two  plants 
can  be  grown  under  each  sash,  so  one  can  figure 
from  the  number  of  sashes  the  crop  that  will  be 

_  harvested.  After  melons  and  celery 

are  harvested,  the  Fall  crops  of  lettuce 
KsPjpJu  can  he  planted,  and  as  the  early  frosts 
appear  the  sashes  are  placed  on  the 
frames.  Through  the  use  of  mats  the 
crops  can  he  used  until  early  Winter. 
Empty  beds  can  he  used  to  store  seed- 
X  ^  ling  perennials  and  woody  cuttings. 

Any  hotbeds  needed  for  early  Spring 
planting  should  be  emptied  of  old  soil 
and  manure  in  the  Fall  if  it  is  possi- 
Me.  as  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  re- 
moving  frozen  soil  in  the  Spring. 

T.  H.  TOWXSEXD. 


COLD  FRAMES. — A.  L.,  in  New  Jersey 

question  which  is  repeated  by  a  gardener  in 
Eastern  New  York  who  wishes  to  g 
early  tomatoes,  and  a  farmer  in  Mary¬ 
land  who  expects  to  grow  early  lettuce 
for  the  Northern  markets.  Another 
correspondent  from  Ohio  substitutes 
the  word  cold  frame  for  hotbed,  which 
I' rings  up  the  question  as  to  just  what 
a  hotbed  is.  As  shown  iu  Figs  89  and 
91,  the  hotbed  is  a  trifle  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  cold  frame.  The  latter 
is  the  very  simplest  form  of  glass  struc¬ 
ture  and  consists  essentially  of  a  w 
covered  with  glass  sash.  It  depends  solely  on  the 
sun  for  its  source  of  heat  and  upon  the  protection 
of  the  glass  and  additional  covering  to  prevent  rapid 
radiation  of  the  heat  at  night.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  cold  frame  very  warm  in  cold  weather,  there¬ 
fore  its  usefulness  is  limited  to  mikl  climates,  the 
growing  of  cool  season  crops,  tlu*  starting  of  plants 
for  late  transplanting,  or  the  hardening 
off  of  plants  started  in  greenhouses  and 
hotbeds  (Fig.  90).  Commercially,  cold 
frames  are  used  extensively  to  grow 
salad  plants  and  root  crops  for  the  S^/7/ 
New  York  market,  on  the  sandy  soils  //' /// 

of  Long  Island,  both  iu  early  Spring  ,,/*** 
and  late  Fall.  The  early  lettuce  crops  /// 

from  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  grown  '  / 

in  large  cloth-covered  frames,  and  the  * '  / 

early  celery  from  the  muck  lands  of 
Orange  County  is  also  a  frame  product. 

Besides  these  specialized  sectious.  prac¬ 
tically  every  market  gardener  who  grows  early 
plants  depends  on  these  structures  to  keep  out  the 
late  frosts. 

THU  HOTBED. — -A  hotbed  is  very  much  like  a 
cold  frame,  except  that  it  is  supplied  with  heat  in 
addition  to  that  furnished  directly  by  the  sun.  The 
most  common  source  of  heat  for  hotbeds  is  fermented 
horse  manure  placed  under  the  soil  of  the  bed  (Fig. 
91).  A.  L.  asks  regarding  other  meth¬ 
ods,  as  manure  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

Many  of  the  sweet  potato  growers  of 
tlio  'South  use  a  hotbed,  the  bottom  of  _ 
which  is  lined  with  tile.  A  wood  or 
coal  tire  is  built  in  a  hole  at  one  end  of 
the  bed,  the  fumes  being  drawn  along 
a  flue  below  the  tile  and  tip  a  chimney 
at  the  opposite  end.  This  fire  must  be  ** 
kept  going  the  coldest  nights,  and  while 
1  have  never  seen  such  a  hotbed  used 
in  the  North,  it  might  prove  successful. 

A  third  method  which  could  he  used  < 

where  the  conditions  are  right  is  to  run 
a  hot-water  or  steam  pipe  around  the 
inside  of  the  hotbed  just  above  the 
soil.  The  concrete  frames  shown  in  ■yRHI 
Fig.  91  were  heated  by  a  liot-water 
pipe  run  under  ground  from  the  heat¬ 
ing  system  in-  the  greenhouse  across 
the  drive.  This  system  proves  very  successful,  but 
one  must  have  a  residence  or  greenhouse  system 
close  by  to  connect  with.  Hotbeds  are  superior  to 
cold  frames  for  starting  early  plants,  because  they 
can  he  operated  iu  colder  weather.  In  most  sections 
ot  the  North  it  is  impossible  to  grow  really  early 
tomato  or  pepper  plants  iu  cold  frames,  because  of 
the  high  temperature  required  at  the  time  the  plants 
are  started.  Also,  when  an  extremely  cold  night 
comes,  the  temperature  may  go  so  low  that  freezing 
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Plunk  Cold  Frame. 


Concrete  Hotbed.  Fin.  91 


ggfl Profitable  Buckwheat  Crop 

— - — -  T  AST  year  I  sowed  eight  acres  to 

■I— 4  buckwheat  on  land  from  which  I 
had  got  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat. 
After  cutting  wheat  I  plowed  land  and  sowed  the 
buckwheat.  It  made  only  96  bushels.  In  1920  I 
had  190  bushels  from  six  acres,  a  different  field. 
The  1921  crop  did  not  do  so  well  for  two  reasons: 
It  was  sown  late,  and  the  weather  was  very  dry  for 
several  weeks  after  sowing.  But  with  the  small 
yield  I  have  found  it  profitable,  iu  that  it  provides 
a  good  deal  of  cheap  feed.  I  have  had  1.500  lbs.  of 
flour  ground  which  was  excellent,  and  which  sold 
for  5  aud  6  cents  per  lb.  A  bushel  of  buckwheat 


Xcic  Cetera  Culture  Method.  Fig.  92 


March  1  the  mulch  will  be  removed  and  sash  placed 
over  the  frames.  By  giving  plenty  of  ventilation 
during  the  mild  days  and  covering  the  plants  during 
freezing  weather  we  plan  on  having  blossoms  a 
month  ahead  of  the  ordinary  crop,  which  is  started 
in  the  greenhouse  and  set  out  as  the  last  frost  passes. 
With  a  sash  or  two  of  pansies  the  farm  housewife 
can  supply  the  table  daily  until  midsummer.  (Fig. 
92).  In  the  picture  shown  note  the  pansies  are  in 
blossom  before  the  leaves  appeared  on  the  trees. 

BEGINNING  WORK. — For  our  early  plants  the 
hotbed  pits  are  cleaned  out  in  the  Fall  and  covered 
with  sash.  When  ready  for  filling  the  sashes  are 
removed  and  fresh  manure  placed  in,  being  sure  to 
pack  firmly  in  the  corners.  We  till  the  bed  almost 
full,  as  the  manure  sinks  in  settling.  The  sashes 
are  replaced,  which  keeps  out  the  rain  and  snow, 
and  also  helps  to  retain  heat.  The  soil,  which  has 
been  mixed  thoroughly  with  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  is  placed  over  the  manure  in  a  day  or  so. 
and  a  soil  thermometer  pushed  into  the  ground  so 
the  temperature  can  be  observed.  It  will  mount 
rapidly  to  over  100  degrees,  and  seed  must  not  be 


Making  Concrete  Hotbed 


Frame  Full  of  Enrlp  Pansies.  Fig.  ltd 
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Buy  Trees 

with  a 

Reputation ! 


^  W  Kelly’s  Trees  are 
y  all  sturdy, 

healthy,  perfect 
specimens.  We  guarantee  that  every 
tree  sent  you  will  satisfy  you  perfectly. 
All  varieties — trees  for  every  locality 
and  condition  of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  1922  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  42 
years’  experience,  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1922 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  i9  almost  always  scarce  and  . 
high-priced,  and  many  farmers^ 
could  make  more  money  by  giving 
more  attention  to  fruit  and  less  MS}, 
to  groin.  This  is  a  Rond  year  to 
plant  an  orchard  and  start  some  HR 
patches  of  small  fruit. 

True  Delicious  Apple  h 

A  wondotful  wMile-  Unr«  fruit, 
iiHTk  rml,  unarm  u«»e4*  Swoet." 

nliteMly  touch  ml  with  Home*  out  of 

* tomr*  In  April  Id  perfect,  condition. 

Everbearing  Raspberrywondcrfu 

Mrut  to  he*r  i»nd  continue*  till  IulcOcL  Yiel 

Perfection  Currant  In  my  trorden  tl 

— - buitfnr.  th*»  Ufk  r-l.  iiwuetu 


Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower 


T  T  ARRIS’  SEEDS  are  largely  grown  on  our  own  farm  and 
sold  direct  to  the  real  gardeners  at  lower  prices  than 
charged  by  any  other  really  reliable  seedsman. 

Don’t  pay  city  seedsmen  high  prices  for  seeds  not  as  good, 
or  certainly  no  better. 


Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
made  money  by  planting  onr  App’o  Trees 
have  an  especially  .*»»■  “ 

flue  lot  of  one-year-  \ 

olds  In  all  leading  / 
varieties.  They  stand  /  / — 

transplanting  well,  I  ( 

and  the  tops  can  be  I  l  .  S1 

easily  shaped  to  suit.  I  \  jk-s9  I 

We  cun  also  supply  V  ^ 

your  needs  lor  other 
Fruit  Trees.  Sum  l  .V 

Fruits  :i  ml  (  n  uuineiH-t^JSS^ili ,  ^ 
ul  Tree*  and  s li t  ubs.  ^ dB 

Write  Jar  free  Fruit  Book  and  Frier  List, 


HARRIS’  CATALOGUE  is  ft  book  full  of  useful  information  for  gardeners.  It 
contains  many  suggestions  as  to  what  to  plant  and  the  varieties  best  suited  to 
various  needs.  It  is  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 

Gardeners  will  find  in  the  catalogue  many  new  and  superior  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Farmers  will  be  interested  in  New  Oats,  Superior  Northern 
Grown,  Seed  Corn,  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes  and  other  Field  Seeds. 


Market  Gardeners  find  Harris’  Seeds  the  best. 
Why  not  use  them  ?  4s k  for  catalogue  today. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Drawer  m,  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


Yalesville,  Conn 


(18  varieties.  Aim  Small  fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  moled  Me.  h 
Gcnnino.  Cheap.  2  •ample  lino,  moiled  f..r20e.  Peecriptfto 
price  li  t  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E.  Fredoma.  N.  V 


j  Pioneer  Peas 

^  A  dwarf,  giant  podded  variety  re- 
'  sembling  the  G-radus  in  style  of  pod. 
Vines  grow  about  24  inches  high,  pods 
dark  green,  ready  to  pick  two  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  Gradus  and  five  days  earlier  than 
Laxtonian  and  Peter  Pan,  a  decidedly 
heavier  cropper. 

Delights  in  a  rich,  medium  loam,  yet 
stands  dry  weather  better  than  the  tall- 
growing  varieties.  On  our  farms  the  past 
season,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  peas  we  ever  gr.  w. 

It  i«  becoming  verv  popular  on  account  of  its  1118 v  culture  nod 
H.l’  rtH  U.din'.  th  ndyl./pu-k  Cdw*  »(*r  planted.  Doesn  t  nee. 
any  brushing;  just  the  pcs  lor  fc.3ii!y  garden. 

i i  R0c,  1  lb.  46c .  2  lb.  SRc,  postpaid;  I  lb.  12  10.  14  lb,  {4.60, 
by  express  not  prepaid.  Sena  your  order  today. 

One  pouiul  will  plant  n  row  OOfeet  long  and  ouglit to  product 
N.  3  bushcl3  of  luscious  pens.  Catalog  maiLd  upon  request. 


GRAPE  VINES  F  -  r 

and  borne  gardens.  Prices  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  oi  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  20.  FredonU.  N.Y. 


GrRAPE  VINESKVIJ; 

*ei  100  for  $G,  Prepaid.  H.  A.  HKIMIMG.  Colomn.  Kkliiiraa 


Oi  cut  litrgftint,  Standard  Vanctio.  Bc*t 
Qy klity,  Low  Price#, 

SatfsflCtion  or  money  refunded.  flUrj 

60  yenfii  in  buvtne*^  proof  of  our  Ji^o 

1  cnporiAihility.  Write  for  catalog  now.  \tAjI 

PETER  BOHLENOER  &  SONS  Xg 

SpnD|  Hill  Nuncrw 

•\  Tippecanoe  City  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


OQADC  IIIUCC  Burry  plants,  Rtrawhor*  i  plants. 
UflHrC  fllluOnnd  fruit  tivi-s.  NV»»  llhlfiinited 
CAtulogUS  rcttdy.  Knti»om  l*ur*tu,  Ilox  3.  Gcnnu,  Ohio 


IlliiMf  rnt*  f|  Otnlotr  PVoe. 

Al.PItlPta.  SONS  Kllbers.  N.  Y 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


s  \Y  L5  K  T  CLOVER  SEED 

Biennial  White  and  Yellow.  N<m\  Crop,  Vnhulled,  8r  ; 
bulled  and  ucarilled,  »•  per  lb.  R.  M  iianna,  Sk.lim,..,  h.  j. 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


Kyerytlilnir  forth*  f  riiilgiownr,  farmnror 
(mbnrlmii  home.  li  iglie"»  griidg stoeli,  low, 
flll>-cl- froTn-iTrowecprieew.  O.lf/rMwalalog 

ts  a  mint  of  planting  Infoi  miite-n.  Addrao 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
K9S  Carson  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Exclusive  k.'U<3  of  the  Dr.WorctfiMti'T  l‘onch 


Kudzu  Roots 


Marblehead. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale  0iui','andun' 

Ilium  Villi-  lie*,  k.  at,  pai  iisgtoa  a  so>.  ii*rrin*id.  >.v 


^Cobbler.  Green  Mt.,  Riv  WirW*.  Queen, 
..Rose,  IlUKsett.  Others,  c.  w.rtf4.n,hir>.N.T. 


Potatoes 


FAraloit  BONDS 

Safe  -  5°/c  Interest  -  Tax  Free 


cut  flower*  and  border.  "  M 


IT  Tnrro  Grape  vines,  uerry 

I  nrr  A  PLANTS.  Uiinrnnteed 
II  I  1 1  La  L>k#  (i  ti  r  d  «  n  and  Flower 
1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
Special  prices  on  l’eacli  and  Applo  to  largo 

..  ALLEN  S  NURSERY  5  SFfD  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


Caihers 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Hn-1- K.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


timnuuli market  1U2  .  Denominations: 
S4U.  1100,  5500.  SI.(KK),  $5,000,  $10,000 
You  can  invest  n  «nm  ns  stnall  as  $40  in 
these  liotuls  which  will  be  safe,  tax-exempt 
with  interest,  payable  twice  a  year. 

Write  for  circular  with  full  ir formation 

FEDERAL  LAND  DANK 

Springfield  Maas. 


Lucretia  Black  Berry  Plants  by  P.  P 

25  plants.  SI  ;  109  plants,  $2.25  :  1,000  ptant*.  $10  bj 
freight.  G.  L.  ELLIS,  III  ills  boro,  Delawar, 


FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 


They  Gomt  Up  Smiling 


For  Sale— Thirly Bush.  Fine  Golden  Bantam  Corn 

FOR  SEED,  F  i vo  dollars  par  bu.  of  50 pounds  shollud. 
Or  send  one  dollar  for  four  quartK.  Parcel  postngo 

extra.  C.  R,  BERGER.  Westfield,  Cli.nitaunnn  Co..  N,  Y. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  today.  K«t.  1877. 

CALL’S  Nl'ItSEltlKS  Perry  iLake  County)  Ohio 


Good  Stock,  Low  Prices 
F  roe  Catalog  u  o. 
-  Beverlv,  Ohio 


Apple  am!  Peach  Trees 

MITCHELLS’  NURSERY 


UllfllM  PI  nUCQ  Oeanlue.  Hnflwe  Simla.  S,,»rl(l»il  S»u.i.  i 
nUuAlYl  GLUlCll  .  1. 1.1  If. . ISc  '  '  t  |li.  to  any  «, mmol  80c 
|4a.  net.  Hucktlti'v.  Putter  Kt.  n*l<l.  Jji  N.  Kllchcii,  8-b.  Sponglielil.O. 


ifagafaM  Wliolvxalo  and  lie  tail. 
ULLV  Popular  prices.  All  va- 
nrf.V  i-iotio8.  Special  prices 
■  on  large  quant ItieK. 

Hokihunf  Firmi  Ealoutotvn,  N.  J. 


Dibble’s  Russet  Potatoes 

Four  years’  inspection.  Last  passed  91)1  j  per  cent,  free 
from  (llBeubCi  per  buftht*)  or  $5.00  per  barrel*  wickeo. 

l  .O.  li.  CHARLES  COTTRELL,  Hooaick  Enlla,  N.  V 


i.vr*4-o  •o-oarigvia,  perennials,  etc. 
Jtill  l  5  iliinnintoeil  llrat-e  lass 

Bu  0.  tut»  RUN  FRUIT  FARM.  Print, .  V.mtMl 


cren  CORN  One  stalk  carries  3  to  R  ears.  Heads  17  to 
«CI.U  oats  20  Inches.  Priced  below  all  other.  Cata¬ 
log  and  rumples  fire.  E.  C.  OETMER,  Napoloon,  Olilo 
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SUDAN 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Why  does  any  healthy  person 
want  to  be  kicked  into 
wakefulness  in  the  morning  f 


Baldwin  Spot  or  Stippen 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  brown,  purvky 
spots  just,  under  the  skin  of  Baldwin,  also 
of  York  Imperial  apples?  I  sprayed  them 
three  times  with  lime-sulphur,  “Black- 
leaf  40“  and  lead.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  it?  j.  i.  a. 

Hampton,  N.  ,T. 

The  brown  spots  below  (he  skin  of  the 
Baldwin  and  York  Imperial  apples,  which 
.1.  I.  A.  describes,  are  eonunoul.v  called 
stippen  or  bitter  pit.  This  disease  ap¬ 
pears  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  If  an  affected  apple  is  cut  open,  an 
area  of  the  flesh  directly  beneath  a  pit  is 
found  to  be  dry  and  spongy.  We  have 
noticed  Unit  the  marks  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  near  the  base  of  the  apple. 
The  trouble  seems  to  he  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  and  this  seems  especially  true  this 
season,  as  we  have  plenty  of  stippen  fol¬ 
lowing  an  extremely  dry  season.  During 
a  wet  Spring  the  tree  takes  up  plenty  of 
moisture  and  the  fruit  grows  rapidly.  As 
the  season  advances  and  moisture  is  with¬ 
held,  fruit  growth  cannot  continue,  and 
these  areas  die.  leaving  the  dark,  corky 
spots.  Xo  bacteria  or  fungi  are  present, 
so  spraying  with  any  of  the  solutions 
mentioned  by  J.  I.  A.  would  be  useless. 
Trees  in  sod  are  more  affected  than  those 
under  cultivation,  because  the  sod  takes 
moisture  from  the  soil  which  should  be 
conserved  for  the  trees.  T.  H.  T. 


i  "Qeckert’s  Cata- 

XJlogue  for  1922  — 

\  and  full  of  valu- 
1  able  information— 
\  is  now  ready,  free 
•  for  the  asking.  It 
offers  many  new, 
high-yielding  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
besides  the  good  old  stand-byes. 
The  1922  selection  is  the  biggest 
and  best  yet. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  a  grow¬ 
ling  host  of  successful  market 
gardeners  and  lloristshaveput 
their  faith  in  Beckert's  Seed3. 
our  garden  will  be  a  better 
n  garden  if  it  is  grown  x. 

.  ...  fromBeckert’sSeeds-^l 

1  1  -Ip  duet  writ*  Ofi  a  port-card’  / 

All  ML  ’  SKfsD  WK  YOUR  1922  /£& W 
JlJJllm  CATALOGUE,  free  Mf  l/  | 


Many  people  feel  that  they  have  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  into  wakefulness  in  the  morning.  They 
think  that  without  the  tea  or  coffee  they  take 
in  the  morning  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  tasks  and  duties  of  the  day. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  this  rea¬ 
soning.  Any  doctor  can  tell  you  this.  For  a 
healthy  body  does  not  require  a  stimulant. 
It  gets  all  the  stimulant  it  needs  from  food. 

The  thein  and  caffeine  found  in  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  are  irritating  to  the  heart  and  nervous  system. 
They  jolt  the  nerves  into  undue  activity.  The 
result  is  a  reaction.  This  is  why  regular  tea  and 
coffee  drinkers  think  they  must  have  their  stim¬ 
ulant  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  wind  them 
up  for  the  day. 

If  you  will  stop  using  tea  and  coffee  for  a 
Week,  and  drink  Postum,  the  pure  cereal  beverage 
instead,  it  will  give  Nature  an  opportunity  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  irritating  substances  that  harass 
your  nerves,  upset  digestion,  increase  your  heart 
action,  and  make  you  nervous  and  irritable. 

Many  people  who  have  tried  Postum  say 
that  inside  of  a  week  they  wake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  without  that  “all  gone’'  feeling  that  they 
used  to  have,  and  are  full  of  energy,  strength 
and  endurance. 

Order  Postum  from  your  grocer  today,  and 
make  it  according  to  directions.  Your  first  sip 
of  Postum  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


Root  Cuttings  of  Blackberries 

I  have  a  patch  of  Eldorado  blackber¬ 
ries,  but  do  not  understand  about  the 
root  cuttings.  I  wish  to  start  a  new 
patch.  How  should  I  handle  the  roots? 
Will  they  grow  well  on  rather  wet  soil? 
Parish,  X.  Y.  w.  n. 

Practically  any  blackberry  would  be  a 
failure  on  extremely  wet  soil,  though  we 
recommend  moist  but  well-drained  soils 
for  this  fruit.  In  setting  new  plantations 
we  always  take  up  the  one-year  shoots  or 
suckers  which  develop  from  the  under¬ 
ground  stems  of  the  blackberry.  These 
are  cut  back  to  from  12  to  IS  in.  and  new 
canes  develop  from  the  base,  which  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Root  cuttings  are  made  by  taking  sections 
of  the  root  in.  long  and  covering  with 
soil,  these  roots  readily  forming  new 
plants.  In  an  established  plantation  new 
shoots  can  he  started  by  injuring  the  root 
with  a  cultivator  or  spade.  Wherever  the 
root  is  injured  a  new  shoot  comes  up. 
forming  a  new  plant.  T.  H.  T. 


Beckert’s  Seed  Store,  Dept.  R 
101-103 Federal  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Is  brimful  of  valu- 
able  information — 
just  the  things  you  should  know  in 
order  to  make  vour  garden  a  success. 
Leading  experts  in  growing  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  have  contributed  special 
cultural  directions  which  tell  how  to 
plant,  when  to  plant  and  what  to  plant. 

The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  edition  of  DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224  paces,  eight 
color  plates,  besides  numerous  photographic 
reproductions.  It  offer*  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds;  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Seeds;  Garden  Requisites;  Plants  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  tree  if  you 

mention  this  Publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Transplanting  Asparagus  Seedlings 

About  the  first  of  last  July  I  sowed 
some  asparagus  seed,  and  when  tlu>  firs' 
frost  came  in  the  Fall  had  about  2.500 
plants,  4  in.  apart  in  the  row,  and  12  in. 
length.  Can  I  transplant  these  little 
plants  to  permanent  trenches  this  Spring 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction?  1 
plowed  an  acre  of  sod  ground  in  the  Fall 
and  have  been  manuring  it  heavily 
through  the  Winter.  I  want  to  use  the 
little  plants  next  Spring  if  it  will  not 
delay  matters  any.  The  soil  is  a  clay 
loam.  Will  it  be  any  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  little  plants  free  from  weeds  than 
it  would  be  if  I  purchased  two-year-old 
roots?  n.  c.  p. 

Gleu  Mills,  Pa. 

The  plants  are  now  in  best  condition 
to  transplant,  but  if  you  can  spare  the 
seed  plot,  thin  the  roots  to  2  ft.  apart  and 
transplant  the  thinnings  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  sowing  the  seed  so  late 
will  make  t he  roots  small,  but  they  will 
suffer  loss  from  transplanting  than’  older 
ones.  I  have  heretofore  given  my  method 
of  growing  asparagus  in  Tiik  R.  X.-Y. 
You  would  be  much  further  advanced  had 
you  sown  the  seed  in  the  early  Spring. 
But  even  as  you  have  done,  l  think  that 
you  will  find  the  Hiinned-otit  bed  will  cut 
sooner  than  the  transplanted  roots, 

W.  F.  M. 


Postum  for  Health 

‘’There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


PLUNGER  TREE  PRUNER  orcharo’^pru^ing”equipment 

Three  times  as  speedy  as  the  saw.  Makes  smooth  cuts.  Operator  stands 
on  ground  to  perform  most  of  his  work.  Easy  to  keep  sharp. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


Solves  qrgy 
The  Hay  Problem 

Northern-grown  Bell  ’sw 
Brand  Sudan  has  met 
northern  conditions  per- 
fectly.  It  has  proved  the  finest  \\  ' 
hay  and  pasture  grass.  Defies 
drought— resists  heat— always  yields  a- 
bundantly.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  sow. 
Produces  three  crops  a  season.  An  an- 
nuul -never  n  pest.  Used  extensively  by 
all  leading  farmers  and  stockmen,  giving 
wonderful  results  everywhere. 

Catalog  and  Samples,  Free 

Send  today  for  the  big  Isbell  Seed  An¬ 
nual,  giving  information  about  all  garden 
and  field  seeds,  cultural  directions  and 
Quoting  prices  direct  from  grower.  You 
will  find  it  a  helpful  book  that  will  save 
you  money.  And  with  it,  samples  of 
Field  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

025  Mechanic  St.  (ZS)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  guaranteeing 
so  fragile  a  thing  as  the  bloom  of 
a  rose?  We  do  it.  A  new  plant  or 
your  money  back  should  any  Con- 
ard  Star  Rose  not  bloom.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog. 

This  celluloid  Star  tag  lahels  your 
growing  rose  and  is  the  sign  of  our 
guarantee  two  exclu- 
,soA  sive  C.  &  J.  features. 

pONARD  PROSES 

^  &  Jones  Co.  Bax  4 

Wesl Grove.  Pa.  Knbt.Pyle,r 
A.  Winter,  V.-Pi«?s.  Barked 
by  over  SO  rg*  exp* rimer . 


■ga  One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
youcangrow,  especially  this  year 
wfm  when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seetf 
K-M  Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
K''m  crop,  and  you'll  find  it  a  great  help 
fyffl  in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob- 
ijr  loros  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

1 2 Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Stratifying  Apple  Seeds 

I  wish  to  raise  some  apple  scious  for 
root-grafting,  but  cannot  get  the  seeds 
planted  in  the  Spring  to  come  up.  I 
select  seed  from  best  fruit  and  drill  them 
in.  bur  not  one  of  them  will  grow.  Can 
you  advise?  o.  H.  A. 

Mt.  Clare,  W.  Ya. 

O.  H.  A.  will  have  little  trouble  with 
his  apple  seeds  provided  they  tire  strati¬ 
fied  to  break  the  Jiard  seed  coat.  During 
October  we  go  to  the  cider  mill  and  secure 
some  pomace.  This  is  placed  in  a  tub  of 
water  and  stirred  vigorously,  which  makes 
the  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  pulp 
is  then  poured  off  and  the  seeds  are  mixed 
with  sand  and  set  out  of  doors.  Here 
they  freeze,  breaking  the  hard  coat,  and 
in  the  Spring  are  sown  in  rows.  We  al¬ 
ways  sow  sand  and  seed  together  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  seedlings  as  we  would  any 
garden  crop.  By  this  method  favorable 
results  can  be  obtained.  T.  it.  T. 


OPHELI, 

\ROSE( 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

wore  today 


FIELD'S  GUARANTEED  PARENT  STRAIN 


Send  your 
name — I’ll 
send  you  a 


A  WORTB  WHILE  BOOK 

Forvegelabl"  grow  ora  mid  ill  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  uld  standbys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  \  sal¬ 
able  Instructions  on  plant  ini;  and  care.  Oct  the  bene¬ 
fit  uf  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  -ecu  house 
Uid  largest  growers  of  Alters  In  America.  For  73 
year*  the  leading  xuthorltyon  vegetable.  Power  and 
fa  nn  coeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  U  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres.  _  _  .  _  , 

tVkk  Qu»Ii ty  Grow  the  Beet  Crop*  the  Earth  P reduce* 

S.  ThlsbooU.thebesi  we  have  Issued. is  obso- 


5AMPLI 

FREEj 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oals, 
Atsike,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and 
Grasses, 

ROHRER'S  SEEDS  have  long  been  known 
as  the  best  seeds  obtainable.  They  arc 
more  productive,  hardier  and  at  e  specially 
selected  for  purity  and  high  germination. 
Huy  the  best  direct  from  us  and  save 
money.  We  pay  the  freight  and  supply 
all  bags  free, 

Rohror’s  Seeds  Are  Guaranteed 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  out  latest 
24-pagc  catalog. 

Prices  and  samples  upon  request.  _ 


and  I’ll  tell  you  nil  about' 
it,  quote  you  ray  lowest  price 


A  Xew  .T krsky  four-year-old  likes  his 
Sunday  school,  but  recently  he  returned 
from  the  Sunday  morning  session  in 
rather  a  disturbed  condition.  Something 
had  gone  wrong,  and  Bobhv  expressed  his 
disapproval  as  follows:  "They  sang  suf¬ 
focate  the  little  children,  but  l  wouldn’t 
sing  it.”— Christian  Advocate. 


and  give  you  a  F!EE  SAMPLE.' 
Henry  Field  Seed  Co.* 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

From  the  homo  of  the  plant.  Pure,  clean,  mwified,  $1 
per  lb.  delivered,  f  ».  JAMES  CLOVER  Stto  CO  .  Ne«*eni,  Alabama 


Box  502b  Shenandoah,  la* 


Save  10% to  50% on  Seeds 

Cat.  Free.  FORD  SEED  CO 


Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co..  Penns.  Box  4 


VEGETABLE  SEtOS.  BULBS.  ROOTS 
I  III  SfRAWflERRV,  VEGETABLE  ANO 

UXVIU  1U)IMV*V.  Hartley,  lK-l»»iiro 


li  Ravenna,  Ohio 
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CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

SWEDISH  VICTORY  OATS 

GARDEN  AND  MUCK  SEEDS 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

rtf y  Prices  Will  Please  You.  Ask  For  Them 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

we  have  been  suppl  vine  t  rees  and  plants  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century ;  and  we 
number  by  thousands  the  ever-increasing  list  of  our  friends  and  pat  rons.  Catalogs  free  upon 
request.  T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  P.  O.  Box  No.  110,  Perry,  Ohio. 


*  Newland 
I  r  Plants  Patj 


BigProfits 


Which  would  you  prefer  as  the  re¬ 
turns  from  an  acre  ?  Wheat  and  corn 
seldom  bring  over  $25,  while  Straw¬ 
berries  or  Raspberries  have  brought 
over  $500. 

Send  for  Knight’s 
Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

It  describes  the  profit-making  coin- 
mereia!  varieties,  and  the  best  homo 
sorts.  It  gives  full  cultural  directions 
which  help  you  get  hig  crops  of  berries. 
It's  free:  seud  tonight. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


$500 fo  $700  per  Acre, 
with  plenty  ol  fresh 


y.<J  strawberries  for  the 
iVy  home  table. 

W  Easy  to  rs  fee.  One  planting 


wait,  ^iauviiiK 

Insures  thret  goodcrops.  Keith’B 
plants  grown  on  fresh,  new  soil,  the  bestmother 
earth  con  produce.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous, 
deep  rooted,  Poll  of  life.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  ( 
jrour  money  t«.ek.  Our  | 

Keith’s  Ways  to  Successful 
Berry  Culture  free  to  customers. 

T ells  how  to  grow  strawberries  for  big  i .W. , 

profits.  Write  for  free  catalog  today  r  'v  ,-!  4 
and  receive  it  tomorrow.  Iffs&i.t  -  1 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY  • S 

Box  700  Sawyer,  Mich. 


MORE  THAN  300  ACRES 

of  Choice,  Hardy,  True-to-Name 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Wholesale  Prices,  Direct  to  Growers 

CATALOG  FREE 

See  Page  105,  R.  N.-Y.,  Jan.  28th 

E.W. TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


/7  Berry  Plants  —  The  kind  Bald-  \v  > 
jr  yin  grows  on  his  Big  Berry  PlnntwK 
7  Barms  have  deep,  heavy  roots  —  iirsw 
hardy  and  health v  They  atari  their n 
growth  q  niekly  .produce  largest  fruit  crop.  1 

ITS  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Big  Berry  Plant  Book  will' 
on  request.  It's  a  down  to¬ 
te  Fruit  Grower's  Guide, 
lutifuily  illustrated,  chock 
of  nsofal  information  oni 
»t  ways  of  growing  Straw-  J 
rries  and  other  small  fruits.f 
ir  plants  all  freshly  dug  to  A 
1  your  orders.  Scientific-  /p 
lv  packed  for  safe  ship-  V 
ent.  Write  tonight-  JRS 
ft  our  took  tod  »t*rt  right  /r  \> 
'AO.  BALDWIN  jfF 

B.  *  IS 

Srldeman .  M v ,  v  \ 


Do  you  know  you  enn  obtnin  more  health,  pleasure  and 
profit  "from  a  garden  of  etmvrberries  than  from  any  equal 
amount  of  land  on  your  jiIhff  ?  Mv  beautiful  row  Cata¬ 
logue  preets  von  with  n  smile,  uml  tells  you  something 
nhout  ourselves  stid  our  favoralile  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  i« »  produce  plants  of  superior  quality. 


“Plants  That  Keep  Faith" — For  Real  Success 

A  (UpaudAl.la  stock  of  superior  small  fruits— Su¬ 
premely  tasteful  strawberries;  large,  luscious  rasp¬ 
berries  ;  giant,  meaty  blackberries ;  splendid,  heavily- 
rooted  grapes  ;  gooseberries  and  currants  of  rare  flavor. 

Listed  and  illustrated  in  free  Catalogue  No.  1(14  sent 
Oil  request  show  mg  a  complete  assortment  of  berries, 
garden  routs,  fruit  trees,  roses  hardy  perennials,  etc. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  BOX  162.  LITTLE  SILVER.  N.  J. 
For  44  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 


WHAT  IT  TELLS 


H»m  to  pivparp  the  soil  tor  |/)«nlinK.  Wh*n  to  plant.  The 
different  Hyslesn*  "f  »m*tl  fruit  uruwn.ji,  How  to  plant.  How  to 
can*  for  tha  patch  How  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit  to  tn  to 
obtain  the  hiirheit  price ».  How  tc  renew  the  patch.  It  »*  it  Fruit 
Grower'll  Guide  ami  whether  yon  Huy  vmir  plants  from  u*  or  not 
you  will  need  this  helpful  h«tnfc-N»*vlr*'  'Surcann  with  Small 
Fruits,**  Send  for  ruur  copy  to-day.  A  postal  will  bnuK  It- 

NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


KELLOGG’S 

Great  Crops  ot 

STRAWBERRIES 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better 
than  Progressive? 

Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17  ? 
30th  Annual  Catalog. 

C.  N.  Flamburgb  &  Son.  Jackson,  Micb. 


and  How  to  Crow  Them 

THE  KELLOGG  WAY 

The  most  practical  book  on  strnwbeiTy  growing  ever 
published,  tii  pages  of  money -making  information  and 
rz,  art— 84  pages  in  natural 

j&zSlPjZr  '  uflSRJ  color,  written  bv  A mcr- 

-'j&\  jlSk1'  *frow*T'-  Tt'llK  be 

manure  or  fertiliser.  Gives 
his  secrets  for ^growing  tile 

. 

nnd  fortune.  S*  tul  lYr  this 
book  right  now  ami  lean. 
W  0  the  KELLOGG  WAV.  A 

Llk  ’vBSMy  on  postul  will  do.  IFhFKEB, 

R-  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 


Truifd  Aftirfc 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


$8.50  I’erThoueuud.  Our  strong, healthy  tremendous 
bearing  plants  guarantee  bln  rrups  ol  Iksc/ciiis  bn  riai. 
Best  varieties  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  Full  line  of  ltasp- 
b ernes.  Blackberries,  Currants  and  Asparagus.  Large 
stock  ot  extra  fin*  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  KEIH'CEP 
PRICES.  Our  customers  an-  making  up  to  liawi  per  acre 
from  small  fruits.  Jiew  color  catalog  fret.  Write  today. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HriWAUU  IT.  King  of  them  nil.  Free  booklet.  Ad. 
dress  the  introducer  C.K.  0H»r*4M,Kurih  aionlogiou.Uonn. 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


4*— h Frri-ll  dug.  direct  from  N I '  K S K RY  to  you  \/fh 
Peach,  Apple,  l'rnr,  I'llini.  Glirrr.v , 
yulnec,  Apricot  Trees,  rte.  Straw-  f 
berry,  liluekbcrry.  K#*.phoriy,  I  -J 

RjSsr'^JIf'b  Ur  wherry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  V’-,  ■--■fir 
Uhuburli.  Aipnrague  plants. 

Grttpe  vines,  etc.  Shade  trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  I’nvct  Hedging,  etc  Our  Mill.  CATALOG  gives 
prices,  descrip  uns,  illustrations,  and  complete  planting 
and  culture  instructions.  Write  today- 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  SelbyvilU,  Del. 


LOOK  HERE,  BROTHER 

loo  plants  of  my  new  Hybrid  California  will  give 
yon  100  quarts  of  stratvbei  ring  the  2nd  your  nr  1  will 
return  ynirir  money.  Price  list  free, 

T.  C.  K.KVITT  Oriuiiialor  Athenin,  N.  J  . 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
“  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

—  For  tale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Eiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


PREMIERTheBest  of  All  STRAWBERRIES 

tC(|A  Is  on  r  offer  for  n  heft  crone.  Horne  use  nr  market, 
vvvll  Free  c  i tn log  tells  about  it  mid  :«  ntlmr  kinds. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  72E.  Market  St„  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


History  and  illustrated  bonlt  give  all  details  about  most 
vigorous  true-to-tmtnie  p’-uductive  stock  now  grown. 

Book  free.  Miiym  1‘lunt  >  ufirry,  Merrill,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY 

ASPARAGUS  CR0WENS  TOMATfl.  CANTAI OPE  mid  other 
sends.  Stock  ttio  BEST  utid  TRUE  TO-KAME  EREE  our 
New  1922  Catalogue,  if.  R.  ALLEN  R  Nn  1  Sesfn'if,  Del, 


Fat  as  a  Fertilizer 

I  have  front  oue  to  two  tons  of  scrap- 1 
ings ;  that  is.  fat  mostly  and  moat  that, 
is  taken  off  the  fur  polts  that  I  buy.  and 
in  the  past  I  have  sold  this  for  as  high 
as  8c  per  lb.,  but.  at  present  there  is  no 
market  for  it.  and  am  only  offered  1  r  jiet 
lb.  Would  it.  pay  uie  to  put  this  under 
in.v  crops,  say.  like  in  hills  of  tomatoes, 
or  spread  in  the  furrow  behind  the  plow? 
IIow  heavy  should  if  he  put.  in  the  hills  of 
tomatoes  or  encumbers,  and  would  it 
bring  quick  results  at  once  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer.  or  would  it  take  longer?  c.  A.  K. 

Montgomery.  N.  Y. 

This  stuff  will  not  he  satisfactory  ns  a 
fertilizer.  The  fat.  has  no  fertilizing 
value;  in  fact,  it  is  a  disadvantage,  as  too 
much  of  it  in  the  hill  or  drill  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  making  use  of  real  fertil¬ 
ity.  The  lean  meat  will  he  useful,  but  the 
fat  will  he  worth  more  for  feeding  hogs 
or  rendering  out  for  soap  grease. 

Grapes  from  Seed 

I  have  saved  some  grape  seed  from 
grapes  I  bought  from  a  farmer  in  this 
section,  as  tin*  grapes  were  such  large, 
.iuiey  ones,  IIow  should  I  go  about  it? 
Must  they  he  set  out  for  the  frost  to  split 
them,  like  peach  seed?  Mas.  m.  f. 

Grape  seed  should  he  stratified  in  sand, 
so  that  it  is  subjected  to  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  during  the  interim  from 
its  separation  from  the  berry  until  the 
soil  is  warm  enough  for  planting.  It  is 
the  best,  practice  to  mix  the  seed  with 
clean  sand  just  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  berry.  The  mixture  is  then  placed 
in  a  good-sized  flower  pot.  which  is  at 
once  buried  at.  a  depth  of  a  font  in  a  dry 
spot  in  the  garden.  When  the  soil  has 
warmed  sufficiently  for  outdoor  planting, 
the  seeds  are  sifted  from  the  sand  and  j 
planted  in  drills  about  an  inch  deep.  If 
more  than  one  row  is  required,  these  are 
usually  placed  about  18  in.  apart.  It 
should  be  stated  that  if  the  flowers  that 
developed  the  seeds  in  question  were  open 
to  cross-pollination,  the  fruit  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  from  which  the 
seeds  came.  The  simpler  and  easier  way 
to  obtain  this  particular  variety  is  to 
learn  the  name  and  then  purchase  at  a 
slight  cost  rooted  plants  of  it.  f.  e.  g. 

Turning  Coal  Ashes  Into  Soil 

I  have  a  place  in  my  backyard,  about 
300  sq.  ft.  in  area,  that  has  been  filled 
in  with  coal  ashes  from  my  heater.  This 
has  been  leveled  off,  but  is  rather  un-  j 
sightly.  I  would  like  to  make  this  area 
productive,  but  as  loam  is  very  expensive 
in  this  neighborhood,  1  want  to  get  results 
with  the  minimum  expense.  I  do  not 
eare  what  I  raise,  if  nothing  more  than 
grass.  The  important  thing  desired  is 
improved  appearance.  Probably  there  is 
no  humus  in  this  area  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  wondering  if  anything 
will  grow,  and  if  not.  what  the  minimum 
thickness  of  soil  should  be  applied,  and 
how.  p.  w.  t. 

You  can  slowly  make  the  coal  ashes 
into  “soil.”  but  it  will  be  a  slow  job  un¬ 
less  you  are  willing  to  spend  money  freely. 
You  can.  of  course,  bring  in  enough  soil 
to  cover  the  place  about  three  inches  thick 
and  then  seed  grass  or  grain.  Such  crops 
will  make  a  slow  growth,  but  will  not 
give  you  full  satisfaction.  We  have  seen 
such  places,  of  nearly  pure  coal  ashes, 
made  into  a  form  of  soil.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  plant 
food  in  these  ashes,  and  no  humus  or  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Such  ashes  are  frequently 
used  in  greenhouses.  In  that  case,  large 
quantities  of  soluble  fertilizers  are  used, 
all  the  ashes  do  in  such  eases  is  to  hold 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  you  can  get 
two  or  three  loads  of  fine  manure,  scatter 
it  over  this  place  and  work  it.  into  tin- 
surface.  Then,  early  in  Spring,  broadcast 
seed  of  white  turnips,  and  use  a  good 
dressing  of  some  good,  complete  fertilizer. 
The  turnips  will  make  a  light  growth. 
In  .Tune  spade  them  under,  put  on  a  dust¬ 
ing  of  lime  and  seed  to  buckwheat.  This 
will  make  quite  a  growth.  Spade  it  under 
in  September,  and  seed  to  rye.  using  more 
fertilizer.  In  the  Spring  spade  the  rye 
under  and  seed  to  oats  and  pens.  After 
that  you  can  seed  to  grass  and  Alsike 
clover  and  get  a  good  stand.  The  theory 
of  all  this  is  that  the  lime  will  compost 
the  ashes,  the  fertilizer  will  start  the 
plants,  and  those  crops  put  into  the  soil, 
one  after  the  other,  will  slowly  till  the 
ashes  with  humus,  and  make  what  we 
may  call  an  imitation  soil.  Remember, 
that  you  must  supply  all  the  plant  food 
these  first  crops  need. 

“I  want  you  to  walk  more.”  said  the 
doctor.  “A  good  long  walk  will  give  you 
a  fine  appetite."  “That’s  just  it.”  said  J 
the  patient.  “That’s  the  reason  I  don’t 
walk.  I  can’t  afford  a  tine  appetite.” — 
Toronto  Telegram. 


VFAftM  BUREAU 

BRAND 

N-ij 


JLxceptionally 
loW  prices  on 
lots  for  a  quick-  ,/ 
growing  emer-  \ 
Sencycrop.  \ 
guaranteed 
\  against  impuritief  / 
•’  until  safe  irryuur 
hands. 

% 

Certified  .J 
Pedigreed 
I '  NortAem-grovfo 

to-day 
fr  quotations 


Cooperate  v)iil^ 

MICHIGAN 
STATE  FARM 
BUREAU 

Seed  Department 

BOX  N*3 

i^iicliipcuY 


.arising 


WITH  INOCULATION 


The  Plant  With  So  Many  Possi 
bilities  the  Successful  Grower 
Cannot  Lose 


Grown  For  Seed  It  Will  Pay 
Better  Than  Any  Other 
Farm  Crop 

Grown  as  a  Green  Manure  Crop 
It  Has  No  Equal 

Grown  as  a  Honey  Plant  Its 
Supply  of  Nectar,  Year  by 
Year,  is  Greater  Than 
Any  Other  Clover 


Our  Guaranteed  Seed  is  Scarified.  Northern 
Grown,  and  With  Inoculation 


Write  For  Booklet 

SOW  AN  ACRE” 

Write  For  Prices 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

West  Side  Station  Medina,  Ohio 


ASK  FOR  FUEL:  BOOK  ••Hiilmin 
Clover.  W'liat,  Where,  Why  ! Get 
the  lull  truth. 

Grown  where  it  originated  under 
aitjiervi.iou  II.  D.  Huirhcs,  original 
diseove  or  nnd  distributor.  We  are  determined  togiie 
you  the  best  M  td  available,  ntiqueHtjoiinhly  genuine,  at 
iiriees  you  can  pay.  You  will  prow  Utibani  if  you  get  the 
book  run  our  special  low  prleest  transportation  pi epaid. 
Asl; -ALABAMA  lit 'Ll  AM  CEO  VI  H  ASSOt  lATION  INC. 
••There’s a  Reason.*'  Box  (llfl,  Newborn,  Ala, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  in  tho  warm,  sandy  soil  c*f  Maryland's  fa¬ 
tuous  "Eastern  Shore.''  You  get  all  the  little  fibre 
roots  They  will  st.'ut  quickly  And  grow  well. 
PRICES  ARE  AT  PRE-WAH  LEVEL  mid  the  plants  are  as 
t'oOil  us  can  bo  bought.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Box  R  Allen.  Maryland 


E.erpihijig  Nufsciy  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY.  FLOWERS, 
BULBS.  VINES,  ROSES. 

Itcrry  uml  Uiiklieu,  Aspara- 

pur.  iVr .  Catalog  free.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  •  Hastings.  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

All  the  best  standard  and  ever-bearing  varieties. 
Gum  an  teed  to  please  yon  or  your  money  refunded. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  before  getting  our  1922 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  MOST 
PROOF  straw  b,  m  v.  NDuSlT, and  to  other  varieties.  Also 
lUSPBMUIV,  bp  nut  lllll  and  oilier  plant 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  Rhoile*d*le,  Maryland  R.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PLAMTS^S0^ 

K.  A.  i  nrtudgo,  .Maine,  says  ••  Your  I’lantsare  much  bet- 
tm  Ilian  what  ♦your  high  priced  competitors  put  out  at 
tw  ice  the  i-osl."  Freo  Catalog.  C.  S.  PEKOUE.  8ox  20,  Showill,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M.  S  PRYOR  R  F.  0. 


at  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogue  free. 

Salisbury.  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants  Ever  bear dug  Varlctie*. 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PEBRY,  GBonoitTOvva,  Peeawarb 


Seeding  Millet  with  Buckwheat 

Can  millet  be  planted  with  buckwheat, 
to  ripen  about  the  same  time,  to  be 
thrashed  out  in  chicken  house  by  chickens 
in  tiie  Winter?  If  not.  is  there  any 
chicken  food  that  can  be  planted  with 
buckwheat  to  be  used  in  this  way? 

New  York.  u.  ir.  s. 

We  doubt  if  any  grain  would  have  a 
fair  chance  seeded  with  buckwheat.  With 
11s  the  buckwheat  makes  such  a  quick  and 
rank  growth  that  other  crops  have  a  poor 
chance  with  it.  A  crop  that  will  smother 
out  quack  grass  will  not  leave  muph  of 
the  millet.  We  have  seeded  rye  and 
buckwheat  together.  The  buckwheat  got 
in  ahead,  and  little  was  seen  of  the  rye 
until  the  buckwheat  was  cut.  Then  the 
rye  came  in.  We  do  not  think  millet 
could  hold  its  own. 


Cold  bed  rooms 
good-bye ! 


three  biids 
with  one  stone 


Uo  you  go  to  bed  in  a  cold  room? 

Do  you  get  up  in  a  freezing  temperature?  Is 
your  house  cold  in  spots  and  too  hot  in  others  ? 

Set  ARCOLA  in  the  kitchen;  connect  it  by  small 
pipes  to  an  American  Radiator  in  each  room,  and 
you  can  say  “good-bye”  to  spotty  warmth.  The  in¬ 
stallation  can  be  made  now,  before  removing  your 
present  furnace  or  stoves. 

An  Arcola  installment  costs  surprisingly  little  at 
the  start,  and  the  cost  comes  back  to  you,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  owners  testify  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  the 
fuel  it  saves. 

Your  Heating  Expert  will  tell  you  about  ARCOLA 
and  furnish  an  estimate.  Meantime  send  to  either 
address  below  for  a  beautifully  illustrated  ARCOLA 
book. 


Wood  Ashes  as  Medicine 

•  Possibly  the  attached  clipping  will  con¬ 
vey  something  new  to  you  as  to  the  users 
of  wood  ashes.  How  about  a  dusting  on 
the  potato  for  blight,  a  dose  for  the 
aborting  cow,  a  liniment  for  the  lame 
horse,  or  an  ointment  for  the  rotipy  hen? 

*  D.  8. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  clipping: 

To  the  ashes  of  the  yule-log  were  as¬ 
cribed  certain  efficacious  properties,  and 
they  were  gathered  from  the  fireplace 
with  care.  For  one  thing,  they  were 
mixed  with  cattle  feed  to  preserve  the 
animals  from  disease  and  also  to  cure 
them  of  any  disease,.  Scattered  on  the 
land,  the  ashes  of  the  yule-log  protected 
crops  against  blight. 

It  is  an  old-time  practice  to  feed  wood 
ashes  to  pigs  or  to  cattle.  In  parts  of 
the  South  you  would  formerly  see  a  “lick” 
in  most  pastures.  This  was  a  great  lump 
of  clay,  salt  and  wood  ashes,  kneaded 
together  and  left  to  harden.  The  cattle 
would  like  it  for  the  salt  and  lime  it 
contained.  It  is  still  a  common  practice 
.to  feed  charcoal  and  ashes  to  pigs.  Cows 
that  gnaw  bones  or  chew  pieces  of  wood 
usually  need  lime  and  phosphates,  and 
they  will  eat  wood  ashes  freely.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  known  'substance  may  be 
found  in  a  tree.  The  minerals  are  re¬ 
covered  in  the  ashes,  and  practically  all 
things  are  obtained  from  trees. 


i  oil  can  see  bugs,  but 
blight  comes  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  Be  ready  for  it, 
always.  Spray  with  Pyrox* 
It  combines  a  powerful 
fungus -preventer  with  a 
deadly  poison.  It  kills  bugs, 
prevents  blight;  invigorates 
the  plants  so  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  more. 

The  free  Pyrox  Book 
gives  users’  own  words 

Pyrox  is  the  old  reliable  stand¬ 
by  of  thousands  who  grow 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  canta¬ 
loupes,  potatoes  and  small  fruits. 
It  mixes  quickly,  stays  long  in 
suspension,  so  fine  it  sprays  in 
a  misty  fog  at  high  pressure; 
and  sticks  like  paint.  The  23- 
year-old  formula  ia  better  now 
than  it  ever  was. 

Try  Pyrox  in  your  hom*  garden. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  to 
our  nearest  office.  Send  now 
for  the  Pyrox  Book  of  Facts. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md.  Chicago,  III. 


IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  for  every  heating  need 

Dept.  F-10  104  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Dept.  F-10  816  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Turning  Under  Cornstalks 

I  shall  have  two  acres  planted  to  sweet 
corn,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  same 
field  next  year,  as  it  is  pretty  well  worn 
out.  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do  about  corn¬ 
stalks.  It  is  my  idea  to  lay  stalks  in  the 
furrows  and  cover  them  with  plow,  sow¬ 
ing  rye  on  the  plowed  ridges,  and  next 
Spring  sow  to  clover  and  turn  it  under  in 
the  Fall.  It  is  my  idea  that  in  that  way 
I  can  utilize  cornstalks  better  than  feed¬ 
ing  to  live  stock,  as  there  is  not  much 
food  value,  and  it  is  far  the  best  mainte¬ 
nance  of  soil  fertility.  J.  K. 

Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

We  have  seen  this  plan  followed  with 
fair  results.  Of  course  you  lose  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  cornstalks  in  this  way, 
but  if  it  is  desired  to  put  organic  matter 
into  the  soil,  this  plan  will  do  it.  It 
would  be  a  better  plan  if  the  stalks  could 
be  rotted  down  in  manure  first,  or  run 
through  a  fodder  cutter  so  as  to  chop 
them  up  fine.  That  would  give  a  much 
better  distribution.  The  plan  suggested, 
however,  will  save  labor,  and  in  the  end 
cornstalks  will  rot  and  benefit  the  soil. 


“BROOKLYN  Qf  Tf  OUI  TO 

brand”  oULrnUK 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99}4%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99/z%  pure,  for  dusting  purposes. 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure,  also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 
and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


triple-duty  *  spray 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

Every  day  in  the  year— even  when  you're  not 
working  on  fruit  or  vegetables— there  is  some 
good  use  you  can  make  of  the  STAND¬ 
ARD  SPRAY  PUMP.  For  washing  the 
automobile,  washing  windows,  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting,  fighting  fire,  spraying 
live  stock,  injecting  medi¬ 
cines  in  veterinary  cases 

—  these  are  only  a  few  of  jfT'Srf  'p 

the  ways  in  which  the  i 

Standard  Spray  Pump 
helps  you.  It’s  handy  to 
tarry  around  —  yet  it  jEf 
throws  a  stream  thirty  '  .  ,Aj 

feet  high,  sprays  the  taU-  .^  .SZ 

est  fruit  tree  from  the  jfeo: 

ground,  and  does  more  jjj&p' 

work  than  larger  pumps  jeFTfri  jjfly’i 

on  platforms  and  ladders.  gK,' 

Made  entirely  of  brass  —  *  vffyy&j 
nothing  to  be  affected  by  y  «-y»C 

chemicals.  Guaranteed  5  '  Mf-Jgpn, 

years.  Ask  your  dealer —  f,\ 
or  send  us  $5.00  ($5.50  figgnSfe 

West  of  Rockies  and  in  *;.Js'^^- 
extreme  South) 

sack  extra.  Send  f  or  ft ; ' ,  jfY  i 

Catalog  M. 

The  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 

177  Uln  St.  Huntington,  W.  Vi. 


Douglas  County  (Oregon)  Prunes 

Iu  an  article  on  “A  Douglas  County 
(Oregon)  Farm,”  the  statement  -was 
made  that  if  you  cat  a  “Mistland  prune” 
the  chances  are  that  it  came  from  Douglas 
County.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
the  chance  would  he  less  than  one  in 
three.  I  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Oregon  (.rowers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  handles  the  Mistland  pro¬ 
ducts,  who  says:  "We  are  nor  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  the  tonnage  of  prunes 
produced  in  each  county,  as  we  have 
these  figures  only  in  connection  with  our 
various  plants,  but  each  one  of  our  plants 
is  likely  to  receive  prunes  from  two  or 
three  different  counties,  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  the  segregation  by 
counties.  However,  the  plants  we  have 
in  the  Umpqua  Valley  are  all  in  Douglas 
County,  and  we  are  iu  a  position  to  give 
you  the  figures  for  the  Umpqua  Valley  as 
distinguished  from  tile  Willamette  Val¬ 
iev.  For  the  crop  of  1021  Douglas  Coun¬ 
ty  delivered  to  us  2.029,437  lbs.,  while 
the  V  ilbuiiette  Valley  delivered  4.000,598 
lbs.  of  Italian  prunes.  This  ratio'  will 
not  hold  true  every  year,  but  that  is  the 
ratio  between  tin*  crops  of  the  <  wo  valleys 
for  the  1921  crop.”  My  understanding  is 
that  the  southern  counties  in  Umpqua 
Valley  had  a  full  crop  last  year,  while  the 
Willamette  Valley  had  a  very  short  crop. 
Under  these  adverse  conditions  the  person 
who  eats  a  “Mistland”  prune  stands  oue 
Chance  in  three  of  getting  a  Douglas 
prune.  Oregon  is  a  large  State,  and  one 
needs  to  remember  that  one  place  is  not 
the  whole  of  it.  s.  T,  walitbb. 


OWHERE  is  the  need  for  reducing  the 


-LN  cost  of  production  more  urgent  than  in  the 
case  of  the  great  staple  crops  Corn,  Grain,  Hay. 

These  have  always  been  low  value  per  acre 
crops.  Their  labor  cost  factor  is  high.  A 
double  yield  per  acre  involves  but  little  ad¬ 
ditional  labor. 

Fertilizers  are  the  direct  means  to  increase  yield. 

For  the  best  results,  fertilizers  must  be  properly 
balanced. 

One-sided  fertilization  spells  soil  exhaustion. 

Balance  the  fertilizer  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  Potash. 
There  is  plenty  of  it  now. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  -  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 


are  tested  in  ouf  own  Laboratory  and  sold  direct  to 
you  under  our  famous  money -back -if -you -want-it 
guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 


tested 

EarmSeeds 


Over  100,000 
Bushels  in  Stock 


D.  B.  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa,  D,  B.  Grimm  or 
Everlarting  Alfalfa,  D,  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Red  Clover,  D.  B,  Timothy,  aver, lee  purity  well 
above  99,50%,  Fancy  AUike,  KecWncd Timothy 
Alrilce,  Natural  Mixture,  avrrace  17%  Alxikc,  less 
than  I  %  weed  seeds,  $4.25  per  bu.  "The  seed- 
ioc  bargain  of  the  year/" 

Sweet  Clover,  Red  Top  Orchard  Crass,  Ken- 
tuck}'  Blue,  Sudan,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Field 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Dibble' i  Heavyweight,  44-Ib.,  and  Twentieth 
Century  Oats, 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

average  germination  above  95%.  Mammoth  Yel¬ 
low  Flint,  Luce's  Favorite,  Gold  Nugget,  Drought 
Proof,  Big  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Im¬ 
proved  Learning,  Mammoth  While  Dent,  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent,  as  low  as  $1  00  per  bushel, 
in  quantities  for  several  of  the  leading  varieties. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

The  fourteen  best  varieties,  Northern  grown,  from 
fields  free  from  disease,  and  in  any  quantities,  from 
barrels  to  carloads. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

Special  Money  Saving  Price  List  and  Samples 
Hr  testing  FREE. 

Address  :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrswer 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Good  Sccds^ 


are  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  crop 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  biggest 
market  gardeners  come  to  us  year 
after  year  for  their  seeds.  They 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
seeds  of  unknown  quality  and  they 
have  learned  to  rely  on 


Just  drop  a  postal  for  our  twenty- 
fourth  annual  Seed  Catalog.  On 
account  of  our  low  expenses  we 
sell  you  the  best  Seeds  that  are 
grown,  at  from  a  third  to  a  half 
the  prices  of  City  Seedsmen. 
We  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years 
and  we  know  absolutely  that  no 
better  or  more  critically  selected 
Seeds  can  be  had  at  any  price. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  look  at  our  prices 
and  just  know  that  no  Seedsmen's 
Seeds  are  better  Seeds  than  “Forrest 
Honest  Seeds,  “ 

Wekeep  our  expenses  down  and  can 
and  do  sell  for  less  money. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


F.H.  WOODRUFFS 


If  you  want  a  few  seeds  for  your  garden  or 
a  large  quantity  for  a  truck  farm,  we  can 
supply  your  wants  quickly  and  accurately 
from  the  large  stock  in  our  warehouse. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  is  full  of 
useful  information,  illustrations  and 
prices.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  yours. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Milford,  Conn. 


OQD  SEEDS 


dor  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
wF  others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
gy  orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata- 
P  logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
W  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
9  your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
Z-  ft.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  UL 


U/ALKER-GORDON  *train»  of  si¬ 
lage  seed  corn  have  proved  their 
merit  in  ten  Eastern  states.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  by  experiment  stations 
and  leading  dairymen  show  beyond 
question  that  the  strains  developed 
by  us  aie  superior  for  silage. 

W-G  Long’s  Champion  (yellow) 

for  New  England  and  north. 

W-G  Eureka  (white) 

for  states  south  of  New  England. 

Both  combine  high  yield  with  large 
percentage  dry  matter.  Selected  6eed, 
carefully  dried,  graded  to  insure  ac¬ 
curate  planting,  germination  of  90 
per  cent,  or  better  guaranteed,  at 
$3.00  per  bushel,  sacks  included, 
f.o.b.  Piainsboro,  N.  J. 

/  Circular  upon  application 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

Dept.  C  Piainsboro.  N.  J. 


EMPIRE  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  1  1  5-40 

One  of  the  best  in  Farm  P.tireau  teats  ail  over 
N.  1.  State. 

CORNELL  No.  1 1  SEED  CORN 

DEV EL0PEH  2nd  TESTED  by  COLLEGE  SPECIALISTS 

Heaviest  yie.kler  of  total  nntrlenta  for  silage. 
Surest  maturing  of  dent  varieties  fur  grain. 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

FINE  TYPE,  HEALTHY.  VIGOROUS  STRAIN 

Free  from  IcafroJl,  mosaic,  blackleg,  blight 
rot,  etc. 

Write  tor  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.C.  LIVERMORE.  R2.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ILe  EarlicstToraato  rHSF” 

To  Introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Crown  Sued*.  will 
send  tiro  following  JO  iiktu.  l»r  I0n:  John  fitter  Tomato, 
1*00  to  I  Penns.  Beet.  Parent,  Oueiuuhci  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  KadUh  and  Superb  A>ti-,;..  Hue  Dili  for  lOe. 
with  every  order.  Money  back  If  not  at  lulled.  Big 
catalog  pi  Head  ItargatnUfive.  Send  today 
J.  \V.  J UN«  SEEM  CO„  Stn.  8,  RAN  HOI.TMI, VVIS. 


Write  for  Our  Catalog 

Now  ready  for  mailing.  Filled  with 
interesting  information  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  farmers  and  orchardists.  Every 
variety  of  seed,  plant  and  tree  listed 
is  backed  by  otir  CS  years  of  good 
reputation.  Making  pennanent  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  new  friends  we  gain 
every  year  has  made  us  one  of  the 
largest  seed  and  nursery  houses  in  the 
world. 

Write — TONIGHT — for  catalog. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  157  PaincsviUe,  Ohio  . _ 


FOR  If  you  want  good  looking  home 

m  /rr"  grounds,  fitACTD  Al.  LANDSCAPE 

YOUR  HOME  GARDENING  will  tell  you  howto 
p  DAT  mne  obtain  thorn.  Heavily  iilns.,  27B  |>|>8  , 
LxKVJUJYLTO  c|u|ht  s DO  tpnid.  GARDEN 
GUIDE  :  Complete  guide  to  fruits,  fl.iwers,  vepotahlea, 
trees,  shrubs  i-io..  with  full  chapter  on  tin-  Hose  (lanton. 
384  i  p'  ,  purer,  4l.Pi;  doth.  41. Gn.  postpaid.  Band  Sc  stamp 
for  Catalog  Ko.  ft,  iloscrimng  <W  Garden,  Fruit  ami  Farm 
Booty.  A.  T.  I>F  LA  MAKE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  West  DVt.li 
Street,  Few  York,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plants.  Strawberry,  PlaekbMry  and  Ilospber- 
rypl»n1:-.  ('111.  privet.  Rhubarb  root-,  ('atuloguo  fl  ee. 

M.  N  BORGO  Box  198  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GLASS  CLOTH 


OATS-"  Burt's  Heavyweight" 

Te*»t  SSIHs-  in tr  lm.  Also  Early  SEED  CORN.  Get  our  low  price, 
6&icpi6  BUtl  I'fttfLlo^UC.  i  ll  I.O.  HLItT  A t  60NS,  Mclros#,  Ohio 


A  transparent  waterproof  fabric  as  efficient 
as  glass  for  hotbeds,  coldframes,  etc.,  per  sq.  yd. 
35c;  25  yds.  at  32c;  50  yds.  at  31c;  100  yds.  at  29c- 
Lct  us  figure  on  your  lareer  orders.  For  parcel 
post  add  3c  per  yd.  to  above  prices. 

Try  it  out  now  and  be  convinced. 

Turner  Bros..  Bladen,  Neb, 


At  lock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed 

Personally  selected  from  hugest  growing  stalks  only. 
Si  pound  ATLOCK  FARMS,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

p  per  100;  98—000.  *10  per  M.  CEO.  F.  WHEELER.  Concord.  Min 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Defense  of  the  Railroads 

I  cannot  help  making  some  reply  to 
yonr  article  “Sympathy  for  the  Rail¬ 
roads.”  While  anyone  will  admit  that  in 
the  particular  case  of  “.Tones'’  he  was 
badly  treated,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  article 
is  entirely  unjust  and  misleading.  No 
railroad  ever  pretended  to  be  a  philan¬ 
thropic  organization.  They  are  business 
propositions,  pure  and  simple,  and  mighty 
good  ones.  Without  the  railroads  we 
would  be  three  or  four  generations  be¬ 
hind  the  times:  farming  and  manufac¬ 
tories  would  still  he  in  the  pioneer  stage ; 
and  our  great  West,  would  still  he  the 
land  of  the  buffalo  and  Indian. 

1  was  foolish,  enough  years  ago  to 
think  that  our  railroads  and  coal  mines 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  we  were  then  getting  the 
best  and  cheapest  railroad  service  in  the 
world.  Today,  however,  I  am  wiser.  Our 
taxes  in  this  township  this  year  are 
almost  unbearable,  yet  if  it  were  not  for 
the  New  York  Central  paying  its  thou¬ 
sands  in  taxes  into  the  town  treasury, 
they  would  he  almost  doubled.  And  then 
we  taxpayers  build  roads  for  the  trucks 
to  run  upon  in  competition  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  free  of  all  tax!  And  again,  there 
are  countless  elderly  people,  widows  mid 
minors,  who  have  all  of  their  little  sav¬ 
ings  invested  in  the  railroads  of  our 
country,  and  who  today  receive  little  or 
no  incomes  from  them ;  whereas  if  they 
were  paid  iti  proportion  to  the  employees 
of  those  roads  they  would  receive  14  per 
cent,  or  40  per  cent,  instead  of  4  per 
ccut.  Don’t  “knock”  the  railroads.  They 
Irare  been  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  our 
country.  They  have  made  US  what  we 
are,  and  today  it  is  up  to  ns  to  give  them 
all  aid  that  we  can  to  preserve  and  per¬ 
fect  them.  HARVEY  LOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Word  for  the  Hired  Man 

As  soon  as  I  glance  over  the  best  things 
in  The  R.  X.-Y.  b  give  it.  to  the  men  to 
read,  as  they  patiently  wait  for  it,  and 
should  have  it.  In  fact,  every  farm 
owner  should  practice  to  keep  this  paper 
for  the  hired  man.  It  is  only  $1  to  the 
owner,  and  may  means  hundreds  to  both 
of  them,  and  not.  as  J.  H.  T.  says  on 
page  110.  as  though  the  hired  man  was 
far  below  all  of  us.  Yes,  it  is  true  the 
hired  man  may  not  have  that  rising  am¬ 
bition,  and  he  may  not.  see  far  enough 
into  the  future  to  give  him  that  much- 
needed  start,  which  he  is  lacking.  Why 
not  get  in  back  of  him  and  help  push,  so 
that  he  will  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder 
ns  we  have  done,  and  then  the  hired  man 
of  today  will  he  more  willing  to  work  for 
ns  and  our  interest. 

Most  farm  owners  want  men  who  can 
run  a  farm  and  garden,  do  dairy  work, 
must  he  a  good  milker,  experienced  in 
breeding  cattle,  raising  calves,  understand 
tractors,  must  he  capable  of  handling 
men.  wife  good  hutter-innkev,  and  must 
board  two  or  three  men.  Now.  does  that 
sound  reasonable  for  any  sane  man  to 
suggest  to  a  working  man?  We  all  real¬ 
ize  that  the  farmer’s  wife  has  enough  to 
do  to  help  her  husband  and  look  after 
interests  belonging  to  her,  without  hoard¬ 
ing  extra  men  of  low  type.  The  farmer 
himself,  putting  in  hours  from  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  eight,  at.  night,  has 
a  mighty  long  day,  seven  times  a  week, 
and  if  you  can  qualify  for  a  position  of 
this  kind,  you  might  get  .$05  per  month. 
I  have  been  through  all  of  this,  and  I 
am  strong  for  farming  and  the  right  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  working  farmer,  as  he  is  one 
man  we  cannot  get  along  without. 

I  don’t  wonder  a  hit.  why  the  farmer’s 
hoys  would  rather  work  in  the  city,  with 
the  short  hours,  half-holidays,  and  good 
wages,  and,  most  of  all,  that  worry  and 
cure  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend 
with.  Some  of  you  city  pen-pushers  come 
out  on  the  farm  and  try  it.  I  have  had 
my  experience,  and  all  farms  are  alike. 

'  New  Jersey.  w.  J.  B. 

An  Echo  of  the  Wolohon  Case 

Whereas.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  displayed  in  various  ways  its  interest 
in  the  shooting  of  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act  of  robbing  a  hennery  in  this  locality, 
(he  property  belonging  to  a  member  of 
this  association  ;  and. 

Whereas,  it  extended  its  interest  in 
raising  a  defense  fund  to  help  defend  the 
person  who  did  the  shooting;  therefore, 
be  it 

Jtetiolverf,  that  this  association,  the  Mt. 
hlphraim  and  1 1  addon  field  Mutual  Pursu¬ 
ing  Company,  desires  and  does  hereby 
extend  thanks  and  appreciation  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  also  to  each 
contributor  to  the  fund  raised,  and  be  it 
further 

Ucsolvcd,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  associ¬ 
ation.  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  The 
R  ruAi,  N ew- Yorker. 

Mt.  Ephraim  and  TTnddonfield  Mutual 
Pursuing  and  Detective  Co.,  Cainden 
County,  N.  .T. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  refers  to  the  TTmry 
Wolohon  case.  Mr,  Wolohon  found  a 
thief  ill  his  henhouse,  fired  at  random  in 
the  dark,  and  killed  the  intruder.  He 
was  arrested  and  ordered  for  trial  for 
manslaughter.  The  ease  was  discon¬ 


tinued,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
this  Mutual  Pursuing  Company.  This  is 
an  organization  of  citizens  pledged  to  as¬ 
sist.  each  member  in  case  of  trouble  from 
thieves  of  any  sort.  Organization  is 
what  does  it. 


Another  City  Truckman 

I  notice  that  some  of  my  farmer  friends 
object  to  the  license  fees  on  their  trucks 
on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  use  the 
roads  as  much  as  mercantile  trucks  do. 
My  business  is  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I 
suppose  most  city  merchants  of  New 
York  State  are  affected  by  license  fees 
just  as  we  are.  T  have  four  trucks,  which 
average  7.000  miles  a  year,  all  short  runs, 
on  city  streets.  I  am  taxed  by  the  city 
to  keep  up  these  city  streets!  and  the 
•State  pays  not  a  cent,  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  I  pay  the  State  $40  each  for  a  1%- 
ton  truck,  and  in  addition  a  tax  of  a  cent 
a  gallon  on  gasoline,  practically  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  mile,  or  $8.50  per 
yeai',  for  each  truck.  These  trucks  do 
not  run  10  miles  a  year  on  a  State  road. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  run  a  seven-pas¬ 
senger  tonring  car.  perhaps  10.000  miles 
a  year,  all  on  State  mads,  and  pay  the 
Stale  only  $17.60  for  the  license  and 
$8.33  gasoline  fax.  Of  course  the  only 
just  way  for  the  State  to  tax  cars  is  for 
mileage  on  State  roads,  but  it  is  not 
practicable.  So  we  must  all  pay  up 
cheerfully,  because  we  all  wnnt  good 
country  roads,  whether  we  use  them  much 
or  not.  FRANK  A.  KAISER. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yet.  if  it  were  not  for  the 
country  roads  there  would  be  little  or  no 
business  for  the  city  trucks. 


The  Cost  of  Legal  Service 

The  inquiry  and  your  answer  in  the 
matter  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  page  1456  of  your  December  17, 
3021,  issue  is  noticed.  Your  answer  hardly 
seems  fair  either  to  the  legal  profession 
or  to  their  clients.  Three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  is,  of  course,  au  outrageous  figure, 
but  I  have  had  searches  where  the  dis¬ 
bursements  alone  came  to  over  $40,  and 
they  generally  are  as  follows : 

1.  Tax  searches,  $2  to  $3.50. 

2.  Supreme  Court  searches  (depending 
how  many  people  owned  the  land  during 
the  past  20  years),  $5  to  $15. 

3.  U.  S.  District  Court  search,  S3  to 
$5 

4.  Recording  fees,  $1.75  to  $4.50. 

5.  Survey,  $14  to  $20. 

On  the  above  basis  of  $50  the  attorney 
would  have  very  little  left  to  pay  for  his 
services.  In  any  locality  $5  is  the  usual 
sum  for  drawing  a  bond  and  mortgage, 
and  an  ordinary  search  takes  from  15  to 
25  hours.  To  this  must  he  added  one  to 
three  hours  for  passing  title  and  the  cost 
of  having  the  abstract  written. 

Seventy-five  dollars  and  expenditures  is 
a  very  fair  price  for  the  average  search. 
Rome  searchings  require  as  much  as  50 
hours,  and  in  such  cases  the  attorney 
suffers  a  heavy  loss,  as  generally  the 
price  is  fixed  in  advance.  We  do  not 
have  in  Jersey  the  mortgage  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  required  in  New 
York  State. 

There  is  also  to  be  added  5  cents  per 
$100  for  revenue  stamps  on  the  bond,  In 
fairness  to  both  sides,  I  think  you  ought 
to  revise  the  figures  given  in  your  publi¬ 
cation.  J.  L.  G  ARAB  RANT. 

New  Jersey. 


Waterproofing  Cotton  Duck 

I  see  on  page  1409  the  question : 
“What  is  the  best  method  of  treating 
cotton  duck  to  protect  it  against  the 
weather?”  The  writer  does  not  make 
clear  his  wishes  as  to  whether  he  wants 
to  protect  the  duck  or  wains  the  duck  to 
protect  him.  There  is  a  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  cotton  duck  to  make  it  waterproof 
that  is  so  simple  it  has  been  a  surprise 
to  me  that  our  War  Department  did  not 
treat  all  their  tents  during  the  war  by 
this  method.  Tt  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  weight,  is  perfectly  pliable,  and  to 
all  practical  purposes  waterproof.  It 
consists  of  melting  1  lb,  to  1J4  lbs-  of 
paraffin  wax  and  pouring  tins  into  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and  either  brush  this 
on  the  duck  or,  if  possible,  dip  it  in  the 
solution. 

I  have  a  boat  cover  that  was  treated 
in  this  manner  10  years  ago  that  is  still 
waterproof.  I  have  au  ordinary  fly  which 
I  use  for  camping  that  was  treated  in 
this  manner  some  six  or  eight  years  ago. 
It  withstands  the  hardest  kind  of  rain 
without  even  splashing  through.  You 
know  that  it  is  customary  to  use  a  fly 
over  the  tap  of  n  tent  to  keep  the  rain 
from  pounding  through.  This  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  fly  without  the  tent.  If  has 
been  used  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  every 
Summer  for  six  or  eight  years.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  moist  waterproofing  renders  cot¬ 
ton  duck  bridle  mid  easily  torn.  The 
paraffin  renders  the  material  soft  and 
pliable,  and  so  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  anyone  can  do  it.  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  fire,  as  the  paraffin  alone  is 
melted  and  poured  into  the  cold  gaso¬ 
line.  B.  G.  PRATT. 
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Look  for  the 

RED  BALL 


You  will  come  home  with  dry  feet, 
after  working  all  day  in  bog  or  swamp 
land,  if  the  boots  you  wear  have  the 
famous  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

These  “Ball- Band”  Boots  stand  the 
hardest  wear,  because  rubber  and  fab¬ 
ric  are  welded  by  a  vacuum  process 
into  one  solid,  tough  piece.  Strongly 
reinforced  in  the  vamp  and  at  the  ankle, 
to  prevent  cracking. 


Ten  million  people  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark  because  they  know 
it  is  the  one  sure  way  to  get  well-made, 
long-wearing  Boots,  Arctics,  and 
Rubbers. 


Sixty  thousand  good  stores  sell  “Ball-Band” 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“  The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 
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We  are  manufacturers  of 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 
exclusively .  Our  experience 
covers  a  period  of  35  years. 
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to  pass  through  them  but  slowly,  with  the 
result  that  waters  obtained  from  clays 
are  usually  very  “hard.’’  Lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  are  the  materials  most  frequently 
found  in  hard  water,  and  the  water  is 
said  to  have  “temporary  hardness”  or 
“permanent  hardness.”  depending  upon 
whether  this  material  is  present  in  the 
form  of  n  sulphate  or  bicarbonate. 

As  to  getting  water  into  the  house,  it  is 
possible  that  a  ram  could  he  installed  be¬ 
low  the  spring,  pumping  this  water  into 
the  house  automatically  and  giving  you 
all  city  conveniences.  "Whether  or  not 
this  could  be  done  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  water  available  and  the  fall 
from  the  spring  to  the  point  where  the 
ram  would  he  installed.  A  flow  of  three 
or  move  gallons  per  minute  can  be  util¬ 
ized.  and  this  can  he  measured  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  water  from  the  spring  for  a  given 
length  of  time  and  measuring  it.  If  the 
spring  is  a  large  one,  as  you  say,  it  is 
probable  that  you  have  a  means  at  hand 
for  getting  running  water  into  the  house 
at  a  very  reasonable  expense,  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  made  very  simple  at  first  and 
added  to  later. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


springs  for  drinking  purposes  first  falls 
-'I  upon  the  grounds  surface  as  rain  nr  snow. 
In  passing  through  the  atmosphere  and 
ater  Supply  upper  soil  layers  it  absorbs  certain  or¬ 
ganic  acids  and  gases  that  act  as  sol¬ 
der  and  cistern  vents  of  minerals  in  the  soil,  with  the  re¬ 
in  hardly  pump  suit  that  by  tbe  time  the  water  reaches 
;i stern  water  is  the  spring  or  well  from  which  we  use  it, 
sweet.  Today  it  has  become  “hard.”  as  we  term  it, 
'hat.  was  worse  meaning  that  it  carries  in  solution  cer- 
it  spring  water  tain  minerals.  These  may  be  harmless 
lie  nonyard  for  for  drinking,  but  if  present  in  any 
d ;  il  looked  so  amount,  make  the  water  unsuitable  for 
tailed  using  it.  washing  purposes. 

<*the  well  water.  The  degree  of  hardness  in  the  water  is 


Trouble  with  Ignition 

My  automobile  has  a  bad  skip.  I  have 
put  in  a  new  magneto  plug,  new  wires 
throughout,  new  timer,  new  plugs,  tried 
different  coils,  and  have  not  helped  it. 
My  pistons  are  very  loose.  Would  this 
cause  a  skip,  or  what  do  you  think  my 
trouble  is?  Can  over-size  rings  be  used 
on  standard  size  pistons?  H,  b, 

Robbinsville,  N.  J. 

Skipping  or  missing  can  be  caused  by 
loose  pistons,  although  ordinarily  it  is  the 
result  of  some  trouble  in  the  ignition  sys¬ 
tem.  and  this  source  of  trouble  should  be 
carefully  looked  into  first,  before  making 
an  attempt  to  locate  the  trouble  else¬ 
where.  Where  a  piston  becomes  loose 
enough  to  permit  over-oiling,  the  surplus 
oil  works  up  into  the  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  and  may  short  circuit  the  plugs,  either 
by  the  excess  fluid  oil  bridging  across  the 
gap.  or  the  carbon  deposited  when  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  find  is  burned  may 
do  the  same.  This  troubl**  is  usually  most 
prevalent  in  No.  1  cylinder,  the  one  next 
to  the  radiator,  and  cleaning  this  plug,  if 
found  in  this  condition,  will  give  tem¬ 
porary  relief. 

Also,  skipping  may  be  due  to  compres¬ 
sion  being  poor,  due  to  either  leaky 
valves  or  rings.  The  motor  may  be  tested 
for  compression  by  turning  over  slowly, 
noting  resistance  and  listening  for  hisses, 
denoting  leaks.  If  the  compression  is 
good  tbe  motor  should  turn  with  a  rub¬ 
bery  feel,  while  poor  compression  is  de¬ 
noted  by  ease  of  turning  and  uniformity 
of  effort  required  to  turn  the  motor.  Com¬ 
pression  leaks  are  indicated  by  'hisses. 
Valve  leaks  will  sound  loudest  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  motor  and  can  easily  he  locat¬ 
ed  by  removing  the  manifolds  and  listen¬ 
ing  as  tbe  motor  is  slowly  turned.  Leaks 
past  the  rings  and  pistons  can  be  heard 
most  plainly  by  listening  at  the  breather 
pipe  of  the  engine,  the  hiss  being  heard  as 
the  air  escapes  past  the  piston  into  the 
crank  case.  If  the  leak  is  past  the  valves 
the  remedy  lies  in  regrinding  and  possi¬ 
bly  reseating  the  valves,  while  a  leak  past 
the  rings  calls  for  new  rings  and  possibly 
new  pistons.  Where  the  pistons  are  bad¬ 
ly  worn,  as  you  say  yours  are.  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  cylinders  re¬ 
bored  and  over-size  pistons  refitted,  as 
well  as  new  rings,  The  use  of  new  rings 
alone  will  not  make  the  motor  as  tight 


ditions  existing  in  a  pipe  line  make  it 
difficult  or  impractical  to  use  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  watch  the  action  closely  to 
determine  when  it  has  gone  far  enough,  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  the  rust  remover  to 
the  interior  of  the  pipe  without  getting 
it  into  the  water  supply,  and,  further¬ 
more.  even  though  the  rust  is  removed  by 
it,  there  is  no  protection  left  to  guard 
against  another  coating. 

The  Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
They  will  make  good  Formulas  offers  the  following  as  a  rust 

remover:  A  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  tin  is  made  up  and  the  rusted 

_  article  left  to  stand  in  it  from  12  to  14 

hours.  This  treatment  is  recommended 
ie  character  of  the  soil  for  articles  heavily  rusted.  If  the  coat- 
omposition.  Hence,  a  ing  is  less,  no  doubt  a  shorter  treatment 
ely  to  yield  soft  water,  or  a  weaker  solution,  or  both,  would  be 
id  water  flows  through  sufficient.  If  you  can  devise  a  way  of 
’c  rapidity  and  does  not  stopping  up  your  pipe  and  filling  it  with 
;h  in  contact  with  it  to  this  solution — a  gallon  will  fill  about  13 
Sand  soils  also  are  ft.  of  1  Vi -in.  pipe — and  care  to  try  the 
ible  as  other  types.  On  experiment.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  learn 
y  soils,  because  of  their  of  the  results.  If  it  can  he  done  success¬ 
less,  permit  soil  water  fully  it  will  be  very  useful.  R.  H.  s. 


•Jacking  Uji  the  Old  Cur 

picture  above  will  probably  how  to  do  it.  It  is  better  to  have  the 
amiliar  to  you.  Very  likely  you  trouble  at  home  than  off  in  the  road  sorne- 
?en  caught  in  much  the  same  situ-  where  in  the  snow  or  mud.  These  boys 
down  under  the  truck  or  car,  with  are  interested, 
dren  gathered  around,  showing  you  drivers  some  day, 


H  Low  Prices  Again  for  Choicest  Plant  Food 

j  *7 he 

MAPES  FAMOUS 


The  Standard  for  Generations 

BASIS  BONE  AND  GUANO  NO  ROCK  USED 

AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY 

Wholesale  market  for  even  choicest  materials  back  to  before  the  war  basis. 

YOU  CAN  RICHLY  AFFORD  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 

For  the  farmer  to  make  money  today,  big  crops  of  best  quality 

are  absolutely  necessary. 

Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest  agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices . 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

Hartford  Branch  143  Liberty  Street 

239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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per  Cent  on  tlie  next  SI 00.000,  and  four 
per  cent,  on  the  balance,  rpon  transfers 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  ^500  to  a  brother, 
sistpr,  wife  or  widow  of  a  Bon  or  a  hns- 
band  of  a  daughter  of  the  decedent,  or  10 
any  children  to  whom  such  decedent  for 
the  last  10  years  prior  to  the  transfer 
stood  in  the  mutual  acknowledged  relation 
of  a  parent,  provided  such  relation  began 
at  or  before  the  child’s  lift em th  birthday 
and  was  continuous  for  10  years  there¬ 
after,  (he  tax  on  such  transfers  is  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent  up  to  $25,000,  three 
per  cent  on  the  next  $75,000,  four  per 
cent  on  the  next  $100,000,  and  live  per 
cent  on  the  balance. 

If  such  a  tax  is  paid  within  six  months 
from  the  accrual  thereof,  a  discount  of 
five  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  deducted  : 
if  tlie  tax  is  not  paid  within  IS  months 
after  its  accrual,  interest  will  be  charged 
and  collected  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
unless  necessary  litigation  hinders  the 
payment  thereof.  N.  T. 


Payment  of  School  Taxes 

I  bought  a  farm  here,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  I  am  unable  to  get  a  proper 
tax  receipt  for  my  school  taxes;  nothing, 
only  the  amount  of  taxes;  no  description 
of  the  property  written  in  pencil  on  a 
leaf  of  a  5c  tablet.  Am  I  not  entitled 
to  a  proper  receipt  under  Section  04  of 
the  State  tax  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York?  fan  the  district  school  clerk 
make  out  the  tax  roll  and  charge  $<i  for 
same  against  the  district?  The  present 
collector  of  school  taxes  bus  informed  me 
he  is  not  u  voter?  Can  lie  legally  collect 


1.  Judgments  are  entered  and  not 
corded,  and  a  judgment  is  not  a  lien 
real  property  until  entered. 

2.  A  judgment  is  a  lien  on  real  pi 
ert.v  for  10  years,  and  may  be  sued  c 
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,  |ij***i  ®«wd  w»«r 

t  frxmr  n. SVhll..  mu  No 

TWlStfr'Y  Which  1  *11  nt 

11  £\V  .  0  {[  mow  vuirio  per  dollar  ib»n 

-CAOfWJSBSwT A/¥  Bl,r  •vbc-i'Jti. 

W  on*'  ”  ' '  Woii-r  rotund, 

— ITa  not  .nr.i/autory  Wrlie 

»>*.’  W'ofl-irnrl 

^  miielnncry  catalog. 

„  HERT2LER  &  ZOOK  Cl 
No.  Bt  Box  3  Belleville, 


BURNERS  make  your  old  ker.,a„ne  lu.oi",  ,m,l  Ian 
tenia  ulvit  u  brilliant  white  light  No  Mantle  to 
Break  (.uurnnlot'u  ,tife  »n,1  reliable.  DnllirhL 
every  tiaor  Send  Now  tor  Comoleto  Semple, 
Postpaid  30  cts..  Stamps  or  Coin.  3  for 
SI.2S.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 
1.1*0  Reprortcnt*tlvo!i  wanted. 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO 
8S  Clark  Bid*.  Grand  Rapids*  Midi. 


For  Salt-25-Acre  Fruit  Farm 

located  IH  mil©  from  .'ity  market  on  improved 
road.  500  peach,  500  apple  trees,  poultry  t  ant,  li.tlOO 
rapacity ;  8-room  dwelling,  hot  witter  heat;  i-ivtiin 
tenant,  house :  ail  necessary  outbuildings.  Term- 

C.  J.  LAME  FARM  AGENCY,  Inc.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

Practical—  Sim  pie. 

Start  the  account  any  time.  Net 
Balance  shown  at  any  time. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Beo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crirnn,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Si  am,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Walllnmrd,  faints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Koc'k-Uot tom  l*'n,'tr,rv  prices  Positively  greatest 
otter  ever  matte. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  pell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
-  Ask  for  Book 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  price*  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garngt..  Hct 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  rnwARDS  MFG.  CO., 

224-27.1  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Rooting,  Book 


Inheritance  Tax  in  New  York 

Will  you  give  me  the  law  of  inheritance 
tax  for  New  York  State?  Is  there  a  time 
limit  as  to  when  it  must  be  paid,  and 
what  per  cent  is  added  if  not  paid  in  the 
specified  time?  h.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  rate  of  tux  upon  all  transfers  tax¬ 
able  under  the  Taxable  Transfer  Act  or 
any  beneficial  interest,  therein,  in-  excess 
of  the  value  of  $5,000  to  any  father, 
mother  or  wife,  or  husband  or  children 
<4  the  decedent  or  upon  all  transfers  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  $500  to  any  lineal 
descendant  of  the  decedent  is  one  per  cent 
up  to  and  including  the  sum  of  $25,000. 
two  ner  cent  on  the  next  $75.000 ;  three 


in  uner  ii  years  nave  eiapseu  since  ne 
began  to  handle  the  money?  Tie  bandied 
this  money  in  the  years'  ..f  1005.  1000. 
1007.  100$.  They  were  good  milk  checks, 
more  than  ample  to  pay  all  bills,  and  the 
wi.i-r's  family  during  this  time  lived  on 
proceeds  from  a  flock  of  hens,  getting  I 
n long  the  best  they  could  in  order  to 
straighten  things  up.  Now  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  straighten  things  up 
comes  on  after  the  other  person’s  death  to 
collect  n mount  of  judgment,  plus  interest 
and  interest  on  interest  for  till  these  rears. 

New  York.  r.  L.  c. 

1  T..  *_  .  ..J  ... 


You  can’t  set  fire  to  the  Barn 

i 

with  an  E  VERE  AD  Y  Flashlight ! 

|  many  barns  and  other  farm  buildings  have  been  burned  to 

the  ground — how  many  homes  reduced  to  ashes — by  fire  from 
matches,  candles,  oil  lamps  and  lanterns !  All  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  carrying  an  Eveready  Flashlight. 

Eveready  has  forever  removed  the  fire 
hazard  from  the  farm.  Eveready  is 
flameless — cannot  ignite  anything. 
You  will  insure  your  property  against 
fire  for  the  small  price  of  an  Eveready 
Flashlight.  And  in  addition  to  its 
safety  from  fire,  Eveready  is  the 
handiest  portable  light  ever  invented 
for  use  everywhere  about  the  place. 

You  have  a  dozen  uses  a  day  for 
Eveready.  Lights  the  way  up  and 
downstairs;  down  into  the  cellar;  out 
into  the  stable,  barn,  woodshed,  and 
other  outbuildings.  Prevents  painful 
falls  by  lighting  up  dangerous  places. 
Prevents  the  giving  of  poison  by  mis¬ 
take — enables  you  to  see  what  you  are 
getting  from  the  medicine  cabinet. 

There  is  an  Eveready  Flashlight  that 
exactly  meets  the  needs  of  every 
member  of  the  family.  For  indoor  use, 
handy  Eveready  Tubular  Flashlights 
at  $1.55  and  $1.70.  For  the  pocket, 
the  new  Eveready  Pocket  Light  at 
$1.75.  For  general  use,  the  Eveready 
Searchlight  with  the  non-rolling  octa¬ 
gon  head  at  $3.25.  For  outdoor  use, 
the  Eveready  Focusing  Flashlight  with 
the  300-foot  range  at  $4.00. 

Always  keep  your  flashlight 
in  working  order,  charged 
with  bright-burning,  long- 
lived  Eveready  Unit  Cells. 

They  fit  and  improve  all 
styles  of  tubular  flashlights. 

Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  are 
for  sale  at  hardware,  electrical,  sporting 
goods,  drug,  and  auto  accessory  shops; 
garages;  general  stores. 

AMERICAN  EVEREADY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y.  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

eVEREAD\ 


No.  Stnrnte  of  limitations  expires 
on  ordinary  accounts  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  One  who  has  permitted  another  to 
take  uidgment  against  him  without  any 
<lelVu.se.  cannot  after  a  long  period  of 
years  lias  passed  interpose  a  defense.  You 
should  have  acted  promptly.  N.  T. 


'be  sure  it’s  an  Eveready1 


WHfTE  FLAME 


Eveready  Focusing 
Flashlight  with  the 
300  -  ft.  Range 


r»o  Complete  with 
Battery  and  Two 
Extra  Mazda  Lamps 


Why  not  Let  us 
1  Do  Your 
!  Fur  Tanning- 

Cowhides  and  Horschides  made 
into  C’outs,  Robes  and  Rubs.  The 
trimmings  made  into  Gloves,  Mitt¬ 
ens  and  Cup*.  Calf  skins  made  into 
I  Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Mittens, 

Vests,  Capa  :ind  Ruga.  Dog  skins 
into  Rug*.  Gloves  and  Mittens. 

Coon,  Fox,  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  into  Bejafs,  Molt*  Stoles, 

Chokers,  etc.  •  any  kinder  garment 
tnrdo  from  any  kind  of  akin  suitabl 
to  the  purpose, 

32  PACE  CATALOG  FREE 
Shown  Bf  ylefl  and  price*  on  ail  the 
above  work.  Abo  ilJuei rations  and 
prices  cn  taxiderniy  work.  Shows 
j  how  to  prepare  tind  ship 

Hides  and  Furs*.  S«md  your  name 
1  for  this  tree  booklet  today.  r 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.  We  tan  them 
674  Weit  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  lou  wear  them 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  fngersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  $0  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “ORANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
felt*  nil  about  faint  and  fainting  for  Purahilitv.  Valu¬ 
able  Informal  Ion  FU  RR  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  mo.  IV)  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Which  will  it  be? — “Oh,  those  freezing  cold  upstairs 
bedrooms,”  or  “Thank  goodness,  every  room  is  as 
warm  as  toast.  It’s  lucky  we  didn’t  postpone  the 
installing  of  our  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Better  make  up  your  mind  right  now  to  have  comfort 
the  balance  of  the  cold  months.  In  one  day)  you  can 
have  installed  a 

NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you* ve  heard  so  much  about” 

Doit  now — before  housecleaning — and  while  the  old- 
fashioned  stove  discomforts  are  still  in  your  mind. 
You’ll  enjoy  the  next  six  months  more  because  you’ll 
know  you’re  all  ready  for  cold  Fall  weather. 

The  NEW-IDEA  is  the  ideal  heating  equip¬ 
ment  for  homes,  churches,  stores. 

Write  for  that  interesting  and  valuable 
article  on  heating  the  home— “Warmth 
and  Comfort.” 

Originated  and  manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Live  dealer s  wanted  in  territory  not  represented 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 


PRICE  REDUCED 


“  BLACKLEAF  40 
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EFFECTIVE  FEBRUARY  l«t,  1922 

See  Your  Dealer  For  Particulars 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Have  Some  of  OrangeCo.’s  Best  Farms  One  poultry 

farm  ;  another,  dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equipment 
or  Without.  Prlftea fight.  M  ARTHUR  UMM.  Jr.#rnIon¥ilH*h.Y. 


BARRELS  OF  DISHES 

Slightly  imperfect  crockery.  Hotel  Chinn.  Mixed 
designs.  GREAT  BARGAIN.  Write  for  particulars. 

RALYEA,  Inc..  303  Washington  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


60  ACRES,  13  Miles  North  Philadelphia  City  Line 

«i  acres  hen  ring  orchard.  Modern  K-roora  atone 
dwelling.  Complete  net  larui  building*.  Artesian 
it 1 1 <i  spiing  ivnt.ur.  I  nliulited  possibilities;  many 
features;  $6,000.  Illustrated  catalogue  actual  bar¬ 
gains  in  four  counties  surrounding  l’hilndo'phin, 

UKKKK  h  LIHUF.HJUN,  9  V-.  N.  Airy  M.,  Jiorrt.lomi,  J‘». 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiiiiiiiiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Slyke. . . . $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Amina. la,  Bull .  2.00 

Milk  Testing,  Pultlow . 00 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 00 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk ....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh,.  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account.  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
JDryden  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

iiiimiiiiiiimmmiimiimimiimmmim 


The  Grimm  Maple  Sugar 
Making  Utensils 


•  iriinrn  Item-ils  have  been  in  Hiiuceiwfnl  «jw*mlfon  for 
over  Unity  your* — always  making  Mint  good  guide  of 
syrup  that  l>Hug»  the  highest  market  price.  If  you  need 
utensils,  write  u*  ihe  number  of  trees  you  tap  aud  we 
wUJ  eeutl  you  ontnlogue  uml  ipiote  you. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


3BeautifulShirls0!2 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

THIS  WONDERFUL  IIAKOA1N  .-unnot  be  dupll. nny- 
wlo-re  TIJUJEIC  b**ntlfw|  tffVBH  vblrt*  tap  only  $3.1U.  Karh 
shirt  nntttl/ullymaM.  Soft  duff*.  Coat  Styln  Front*.  Hlgili 
«  at  quality  uuttariuln.  A  tgc  tiulnr  money  ntvlnit  LuirmUi  t«> 
IntrwIdM  my  lift*  of  shirt*  to  rmw  an  at  StND  NO 

MON tY  NOW.  Yuy  Po*»tn»*n  tt.ll  bIun  j.ouiutf**  tmon  ur- 
rival.  Ev«ry  rcnoocO  Al  ONCE  if  »<*• 

All  abirtrt  nr*  whrtn  with  rotor  *t.rlr>»H  Lof««t 

Now  York  »tyl«.  Hand  yo*l«l  or  Utter  now  whllu  this  uffiT 
IrbT*  N»*t  tnor#  than  thUB  fhirta  tr»  a  cimbim.  r 

SlF.  V  FHANKFl,  tlepl.  D52,  353  5*  Avenue,  Nrw  York  City# 


-  — -~==f 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Now  Jersey’s  drastic 
prohibition  enforcement  law  of  last  year, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  .Tcnnic  C.  Van  Ness 
of  East  Orange,  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  February  2  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
four  in  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
Four  opinions  were  filed  setting  forth 
varying  grounds  on  which  different,  groups 
of  judges  based  their  conclusions.  There 
was  no  majority  opinion,  due  to  the 
divergent  views. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bergdoll,  mother  of 
Grover  C.  and  Erwin  Bergdoll,  army  de¬ 
serters,  was  again  in  the  toils  of  the  law 
February  2,  this  time  on  a  charge  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  She  and  Matthew 
Grophenhueher,  caretaker  of  Erwin's  es¬ 
tate  at  Elitnerich,  Pa.,  were  each  fined 
$10  and  costs  for  not  having  proper  bed¬ 
ding  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Twenty-live  miners  were  killed  in  the 
explosion  at  the  Gates  mine  of  the  II.  C. 
Frick  Coal  ami  Coke  Company  at  Gates, 
Pa..  February  2. 

Nine  convicts  were  killed  from  a  local 
gas  explosion  in  the  Belle  Ellen  coal 
i  mines  in  Bibb  County,  Ala.,  February  2. 
The  Belle  Ellen  mines  are  owned  by  the 
Bessemer  Coal,  Irr.u  and  Land  Company. 

<«f  which  Henry  E.  Badhurn  is  president. 
There  are  four  mines  in  the  group  and 
about  M00  convicts  are  employed. 

The  west-bound  sections  of  the  New 
York  Central's  Twentieth  Century  Lim¬ 
ited.  the  New  York-Chicago  train,  wove 
(lagged  February  5  at  Rochester  while 
defectives  traced  the  baggage  check  for 
$200,000  worth  of  narcotic  drugs  seized 
in  a  trunk  at  Grand  Central  station,  Now 
York,  and  alleged  to  he  part  of  Ihe  plun¬ 
der  in  the  $1,000,000  Philadelphia  drug 
robbery.  Jacob  T .ovine,  alias  Jacob  Le¬ 
one.  alias  Jacob  .Stein,  with  a  long  police 
record  as  au  alleged  pickpocket  and  claim¬ 
ing  no  home,  held  the  baggage  checks, 
lie  w As  brought  hack  to  New  York  and 
arraigned  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Hitchcock,  "ho  held  the  prisoner 
in  $50,000  bond. 

Alexander  llowat  and  August  Dorehy, 
deposed  president  and  vice-president,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  District  14.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  were  released  from 
the  Cherokee  County  jail  at  Columbus. 
Kan.,  February  0.  The  $2,000  peace 
bond  in  which  the  former  officials  agree 
to  call  no  more  strikes  in  the  Kansas 
coal  fields  was  signed,  a  ml  was  approved 
by  District  Judge  Frank  Boss. 

Marriage  and  divorce  measures  were 
introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  February  0.  Tn  the 
Senate  two  of  these  bills  by  Senator 
Swift  of  Buffalo  were  advanced  after  the 
introducer  had  agreed  to  debate  them  on 
the  order  of  final  passage.  One  makes 
five  years’  absence  by  either  husband  or 
wife  ground  for  divorce  if  the  absent  one 
is  believed  tn  be  dead.  The  other  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  marriage  of  a  person  under 
IS  shall  not  constitute  an  absolute  right 
of  divorce.  The  bill  leaves  (he  question 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  A  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Assemblyman  Steinberg  of 
New  York  provides  that  n  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  shall  not  be  performed  within  three 
days  from  the  time  the  marriage  license 
is  granted  unless  authorized  by  order  of 
a  court  of  record. 

February  0-7  five  persons  died  in  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.,  from  drinking  poisonous  gin, 
while  two  others  were  seriously  ill.  Four 
saloonkeepers  were  arrested  under  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  sold  the  poisonous 
liquor. 

Six  known  dead,  30  reported  missing 
or  unaccounted  for  and  28  injured  was 
the  toll  of  a  tire  which  February  7  started 
from  an  undetermined  cause  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Lexington  Hotel.  Richmond, 
Yn„  quickly  spreading  through  the  four 
stories  of  the  structure  and  then  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  buildings,  sweeping  half  a 
city  block  before  it  was  checked.  The 
property  loss  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $250,000  to  $500,000.  The  known 
dead  are:  Hiram  8.  Austin  of  Fincnstle. 
\'a. :  M.  J.  Fo.x  >’f  Williamsport,  Pa.; 

M.  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Albemarle  County, 
Vu.:  E.  T.  Cox  of  Richmond,  F.  E.  Shaw 
of  Richmond  and  T.  L.  Pierler  of  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y. 

Eight  men  were  killed,  two  badly  in¬ 
jured  and  one  was  missing  as  the  result 
of  a  mine  explosion  February  7,  which 
wrecked  a  mine  of  (lie  Marietta  Coal 
Company  on  Pond  Creek,  Pinson  Fork, 
Kv. 

Passage  of  a  hill  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  by  Senator  Alexander  Sintp- 
son  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  which 
would  re-establish  the  five  cent  street  car 
fare  in  those  cities  which  had  five  cent 
fare  contracts  with  traction  Companies 
before  the  war,  was  urged  in  a  special 
message  which  Governor  Edwards  sent 
February  7  to  the  Legislature.  These 
contracts  were  upset  by  the  courts,  but 
the  act  would  re-establish  them. 

Because  of  numerous  complaints 
against  beggars.  Mayor  Harvey  of  Hazle¬ 
ton.  Pa.,  is  said  to  have  issued  an  order 
limiting  mendicants  to  one  day  a  month. 
They  will  he  licensed  for  the  day  they 
prefer,  and  will  be  arrested  if  they  ask 
for  alms  any  other  time. 

WASH  I NGT<  >N.  Proposed  provisions 
of  co-operative  marketing  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  exempting  farmer  organi¬ 
zations  from  operation  of  the  Sherman 
anti* trust  law  were  attacked  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  February  0  by  Senator  Brntidogee, 
Republican  (Conn.),  who  asserted  that 
Congress  was  going  far  astray  when  it 
said  in  legislation  that  an  net  by  a  farmer 


is  not  a  crime,  but  becomes  a  crime  when 
done  by  a  manufacturer.  Mr.  Brnndegee 
declared  the  country  need  not  expect  re¬ 
lief  from  high  prices  through  passage  of 
the  bill  “if  the  farmers,  who  are  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  choose  to  inflict  high  prices.” 
lie  added  that  he  believed  there  was 
"grave  danger  of  a  corner  in  Ihe  food  and 
clothing  supplies 'of  the  country”  if  the 
imposed  exemptions  arc  enacted  into 
aw. 

Secretary  Hoover  was  directed  Febru¬ 
ary  7  by  President  Harding  to  call  a  con¬ 
ference  of  army,  navy  ami  commercial 
experts  on  wireless  telephony  to  conduct 
an  invest igntiort  looking  toward  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  system.  The  sub- 
jeet  was  discussed  at  length  in  Cabinet 
session,  at  which  the  President  was  told 
that  the  use  of  wireless  telephony  had 
suddenly  become  important.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  told  that  through  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  news,  advertising,  music,  con¬ 
certs  and  other  reports  there  had  arisen 
the  danger  of  interruption  to  the  use  of 
the  wireless  telephone  for  purposes  of 
national  defense  and  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  The  proposed  conference  will  re¬ 
port  after  its  investigation  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  from  which  will  emanate  suggestions 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to  control  the 
situation. 

Representative  Fordney  (Mich.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  announced  February  7  he  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  least  burdensome  plan  of 
raising  a  soldier  hi  in  us  was  by  a  tax  on 
stock  and  bond  transfers,  a  tax  on  real 
estate  transfers  and  an  increase  of  one 
cent  on  letter  postage.  Estimates  ob¬ 
tained  b.v  Chairman  Fordney  show  that 
$: 100. 000,000  a  year  for  the  next  three 
years  would  be  needed  to  finance  a  bonus. 
By  imposing  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  1  per 
rent  on  stock  and  bond  transfers  Treas¬ 
ury  experts  figure  $190,000,000  per  an¬ 
num  can  lie  raised;  a  tax  of  one-lmlf  of  I 
per  lent  on  real  estate  transfers  will  yield 
$50,000,000  annually,  it  is  estimated, 
while  the  increase  of  letter  postage  will 
produce  870.000,000.  making  a  total  of 
$310,000,000. 


Back  to  “Old  Industries” 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.’s  letter  on  “Revive  the 
Old  Industries,”  page  109,  moves  me  to 
tell  how  beef,  pork  and  poultry  are  right 
now  being  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  by 
the  producer  in  some  parts  of  the  corn 
belt.  I  have  in  mind  a  city  of  10.000 
people  in  Southeastern  Nebraska,  where 
so  many  of  the  neighboring  farmers  are 
offering  beef,  pork  and  poultry,  dressed 
and  delivered  direct  to  the  consumers 
since  the  cool  weather  started,  that  they 
have  gotten  a  “howl”  out  of  tUe  local 
butchers.  As  these  butchers  have  been 
very  slow  about  reducing  meat  prices  to 
correspond  with  the  fall  of  live  stock 
prices  (have  only  partly  done  it.  in  fact), 
they  find  no  public  sympathy,  either 
among  the  city  people  or  the  farmers.  I 
suppose  that  is  the  reason  that  their 
efforts  to  have  the  city  commissioners  bar 
out  the  producer  meat  sellers  fell  through 
su  very  suddenly.  Anyway,  the  farmers 
are  supplying  quite  a  large  part  of  the 
trade.  The  beef  and  pork  is  mostly  sold 
in  quarters.  These  farmers  are  “doing  it 
themselves.”  Some  of  them  are  also  of¬ 
fering  wool  for  making  bats  or  for  other 
purposes. 

And  here’s  something  more  along  a 
similar  line.  Last  Fall  I  visited  a  small 
woolen  mill  in  Central  Towa  and  found 
them  crowded  to  capacity,  scouring  and 
manufacturing  small  lots  of  producer- 
owned  wool.  They  were  making  yarn, 
hats,  socks,  mittens,  sweaters,  underwear, 
blankets,  caps,  etc..  I  have  also  heard  of 
other  similar  mills  in  other  States  that 
were  also  doing  capacity  business. 

These  particular  conditions  in  the  meat 
and  wool  trades  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
hopeful  signs  of  better  conditions  to  come, 
for  they  bring  the  producer  into  direct 
competition  with  the  nipsit  and  wool  trad¬ 
ers.  and  in  such  circumstances  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  fight  us,  I 
fancy,  except  by  reducing  their  prices  to 
consumers.  We  are  too  widely  scattered 
for  them  to  reach  us  effectively  in  any 
other  way.  it  seems  to  me.  Arid.  too.  it  is 
educating  us  along  a  line  wherein  we  need 
educating.  We  shall  likely  be  able  later 
on  lo  use  similar  methods  in  selling  other 
products.  T  wonder  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  we  have  made  great  advances 
towards  “doing  it  ourselves”  in  the  last 
few  years?  Think  hack  a  few  years  and 
you  will  realize  that  we  are  really  ad¬ 
vancing,  even  though  it  may  seent  slowly 
somerimes.  Let's  keep  the  good  work  go¬ 
ing,  and  till  out*  friends  anfl  neighbors, 
for  there’s  a  better  time  coining,  and  it  is 
not  far  away.  The  more  we  advertise 
that  same  better  time  the  sooner  it  will 
arrive.  jo  tcubs. 

Wall  Made  of  Limestone  Screenings 

Would  screenings  of  limestone  and  co¬ 
ntent  without  sand  do  to  make  a  wall? 
West  Virginia.  e.  d.  s. 

Screenings  should  not  be  used  as  coarse 
aggregate  in  making  concrete.  It  takes 
(lie  place  of  the  sand  only,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  mixture  is  only  a  cement  mortar, 
making  the  quantity  of  cement,  used  ex¬ 
cessive  and  the  cost  very  high,  ('rushed 
stone  or  gravel  should  be  used  with  it, 
reducing  the  quantity  of  cement,  neces¬ 
sary  and  lessening  the  cost,  as  well  as 
making  better  work  for  most  purposes. 


“How  about  that  airplane?”  "It  wont 
up  in  smoke.”  “Burned  up.  eh?”  “No; 
made  an  ascension  at  Pittsburgh.” — Sci¬ 
ence  and  Invention. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Pruning  Grapes  and  Currants 

1.  When  and  how  aro  grapos  to  he 
pruned,  and  ran  the  cuttings  be  used  to 
star)  new  vinos?  We  have  three  varieties, 
the  Concord  and  the  red  and  green  grapes, 
the  latter  being  a  small,  sweet  kind,  (’an 
von  fell  me  the  names  of  the  latter  two? 
2.  I  low  are  currant  hushes  pruned,  and 
how  long  can  one  ex  poet  them  to  hear 
profitably?  I  would  like  to  set  out  more; 
can  T  cut  off  clumps  with  a  sharp  spade, 
plant,  and  expect  them  to  boar  well? 

Ksmont,  Va.  WR8,  w„  j.  p, 

1.  Grapes  are  usually  pruned  some  time 
between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  (he  starl¬ 
ing  of  growth  in  the  Spring.  It  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  latter  period  is  the  better, 
ns  a  delayed  cutting  tends  to  cheek  the 
breaking  of  the  buds,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  injury  from  late  Spring  freezes 
and  frosts  is  somewhat  diminished.  There 
are  several  methods  of  training  utilized 
in  shaping  )he  vine  for  tying  to  the  trellis. 
The  commoner  of  these  are  Chautauqua 
or  arm,  the  high  renewal,  the  single-stem 
four-cane  Kniffon.  the  two-stem  KnifiVn, 
and  the  umbrella  Kniffen.  The  Kniffens, 
the  Chautauqua,  and  the  high  renewal 
are  very  generally  used.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  single-stem  Kniffen  has 
proven  best  for  tin*  Concord. 

Assuming  that  the  vines  in  question  are 
newly  planted,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
setting  they  had  been  cut  hack  to  a  short 
spur  of  two  buds  of  (lie  previous  year's 
growth,  the  vine  will  consist  of  a  root 
systOm  and  trunk  of  two  seasons'  growth 
hearing  a  short  spur.  The  tirst-year 
shoots  will  have  developed  from  the  spur, 
anil  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season 
one  of  these  canes  is  entirely  cut  away, 
while  (lie  other  is  again  cut  hack  to  two 
buds.  Hence,  the  vine  has  prateioally 
the  same  appearance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  season  that  it  had  when 
planted. 

The  third  Spring  the  trellis  is  put  tip, 
and  with  this  method  of  training  it  is 
made  with  S-ft.  posts  set  about  2-1  ft. 
apart,  and  driven  to  a  depth  of  1  '4  to  2 
ft.  in  the  ground.  Two  wires  are  then 
stretched  between  them,  a  lower  one  about 

to  I’dj  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  with 
the  upper  one  about  2  fl.  above  it.  All 
canes  but  one  that  have  grown  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  are  cut.  away,  leaving  the 
one  that  comes  most  directly  from  the 
center  of  the  vine,  and  that  is  also 
straightest  and  well-ripened.  This  cane 
is  brought  to  the  lower  wire  vertically, 
and  there  firmly  tied.  From  this  cane, 
which  may  carry  from  five  to  eight  buds, 
shoots  will  put  forth,  and  these  will  later 
become  canes.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
these  have  all  started  well,  break  off  all 
hut  three  that  arise  just  below  the  lower 
wire,  and  us  soon  as  these  have  lengthened 
sufficiently,  two  of  them  should  be  loosely 
tied  to  the  lower  v  iro,  one  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left  along  it.  The 
uppermost  of  the  three  should,  however, 
he  tied  up  vertically  to  the  upper  wire, 
as  this  is  to  complete  the  permanent 
trunk  to  this  level.  Some  fruit  will  be 
borne  this  season. 

The  pruning  the  fourth  season  will 
consist  of  a  shortening  in  to  six  buds 
each,  the  two  canes  growing  along  the 
lower  wire  and  the  cutting  away  from 
that  part  of  the  trunk  between  the  two 
wires  all  hut  two  canes  that  are  just 
below  the  level  of  the  upper,  and  two 
spurs  of  two  buds  each  near  them.  The 
two  upper  canes  should  he  pruned  some¬ 
what  longer  than  (lie  lower  ones.  With 
a  vigorous-growing  vine  of  Concord  these 
canes  may  carry  10  buds  each.  The  up¬ 
per  canes  arc  tied  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left  of  the  trunk,  as  with 
the  lower  canes.  After  the  four  canes 
are  tied,  the  vine  should  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  double-crossed  T,  namely,  a 
trunk  extending  from  the  ground  to  just 
below  the  lower  wire,  two  canes  arising 
from  it  just  below  the  lower  wire,  one 
tied  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
and  two  canes  just  below  the  upper,  and 
tied  to  the  right  and  left  along  it.  In 
addition,  two  spurs  are  near  this  level. 
The  spurs  are  to  furnish  the  fruiting 
wood  in  succeeding  seasons,  and  in  the 
pruning  the  next  year  care  must  he  taken 
that  two  are  left  at  the  lower  wire.  The 
canes  that  arise  from  the  spurs  are  much 
more  fruitful  than  those  that  arise  di¬ 
rectly  from  the.  trunk.  New  vines  are 
usually  started  from  cuttings  of  the  past 
season’s  canes,  and  these  are  usually 


made  during  the  dormant  period. 

The  red  and  white  grapes  cannot  he 
accurately  named  without  seeing  the  fruit 
and  vines,  as  there  are  many  hundred 
varieties  of  either  color.  A  random  guess 
would  be  that  the  white  is  Winched  or 
Green  Mountain. 

2.  In  the  pruning  of  currants 'all  hut 
six  or  eight  canes  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth  is  cut  away  and  the  remaining  are 
topped  hack  to  a  height  of  to  P  ft.. 
They  will  hear  profitably  for  several 
years  if  they  he  kept  well  pruned  and 
they  are  not  injured  by  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  The  hotter  plan  in  establishing 
a  new  planting  is  to  procure  two-year-old 
plants  from  some  reliable  nurseryman, 
although  they  may  be  grown  by  the  di¬ 
vision  you  suggest.  F.  e.  G. 

Road  Grading:  The  “Clinton  Ditch” 

This  past  year  a  State  road  was  built 
past  the  house  (a  concrete  road).  And 
they  cut  4  ft..  S  in.  in  front  of  my  house 
barn,  Engineer  said  it  was  necessary,  as 
(hey  needed  the  dirt.  This  barn  sets  27 
li.  from  lever  road.  I  tiled  and  filled  in, 
also  two  driveways,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  grade  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
concrete  in  order  to  get  in  barn.  The 
foreman  told  me  I  must  keep  P  ft.  hack 
from  concrete.  As  the  road  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  yet  I  am  anxious  to  know.  This 
road  was  a  cross  road  before  barge  canal 
was  built,  and  Whs  never  surveyed  until  a 
survey  was  made  for  the  road,  and  in 
places  the  fences  wen*  not  25  ft.  from 
road,  so  they  tore  them  down.  Had  the 
contractor  the  right  to  do  this? 

Have  you  any  wav  to  find  out  who 
owns  the  old  “Clinton  Ditch”?  The  soi  th 
line  of  niy  farm  adjoins  it.  and  it  has  been 
cultivated  to  the  center  for  over  40  ven,,s. 
On  both  side  of  fence  on  the  hank  is  a 
road,  and  r lie  property  owners  on  tint 
side  claim  to  own  to  my  fence,  hut  will 
not  cut  the  brush  on  his  side.  I  have 
taken  this  up  with  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways,  hut  he  has  never 
taken  any  action  in  the  matter,  e.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

This  (pleat ion  was  submitted  to  the 
Highway  Commission  and  to  the  State 
Engineer.  Answers  follow. 

NO  DAMAGES  ARE  COLLECTABLE 

Under  the  common  law  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  old  English  prac¬ 
tice.  no  damage  could  be  collected  for 
change  of  grade  of  a  highway,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  king  could  not  be  sued.  The 
sovereign  power  of  the  State  has  inherit¬ 
ed  the  rights  of  the  English  crown,  and 
therefore  is  not  subject  to  suit  unless  it 
specifically  consents  to  such  suit  by  stat¬ 
ute,  No  statute  has  ever  been  enacted 
permitting  damage  for  change  in  grade 
outside  of  incorporated  cities  and  villages, 
except  a  permissive  statute  on  town  high¬ 
ways.  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
State  or  county  highways  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  anywhere  in  the  law  which  could  be 
construed  as  the  State’s  giving  away  its 
right  to  permit  individuals  to  start  an 
action  against  it  for  damage  in  change  of 
grade,  there  is  absolutely  no  authority  in 
existence  whereby  E.  A.  II.  could  collect 
any  damage.  From  a  [tract ieal  stand¬ 
point.  this  department  has  always  felt 
that  where  it  improved  a  highway  through 
tlie  property  of  any  Individual,  the 
value  of  his  property  was  so  increased 
by  the  fact  of  having  an  improved  high¬ 
way  past  it,  that  he  was  compensated 
many  times  over  for  any  possible  dam¬ 
age  which  he  might  suffer  due  to  change 
of  grade,  and  for  that  reason  no  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  make  such  an  ac¬ 
tion  possible. 

STATE  COMMISSION  OF  HIGHWAYS 

“CLINTON  DITCH”  BELONGS  TO  STATE 

The  “Clin tou  Ditch”  belongs  to  the 
State,  being  a  part  of  the  old  original 
canal  system.  Many  parts  of  this  old 
canal  are  not  coincident  with  the  Erie 
Canal,  which  was  in  use  prior  to  the  I 
construction  of  the  Barge  Canal.  Certain  I 
sections  of  tin*  Eric  Canal  have  been  aban-  j 
doned  and  other  sections  will  he  aban¬ 
doned  later,  as  fast  as  the  surveys  are 
com  pleted. 

Surveys  of  the  old  “Clinton  Ditch.”  as 
distinguished  from  the  canal  just  referred 
to.  have  not  been  made,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  has  not  as  yet  been  reached  as  io 
whether  or  not  such  surveys  will  he  tnad<\ 
Neither  has  it  been  determined  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  abandon  and  sell  the  old  “Clinton 
Ditch.”  FRANK.  M.  WILLIAMS. 

State  Engineer. 
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This  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue 
Is  Yours  Free— for  the  Asking 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  is  your  1922  guide  to  correct 
prices.  It  sets  the  low  price  standard  for  America,  and  tells  you 
how  little  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy.  One  copy  is 
yours,  entirely  Free.  You  only  need  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


Do  You  Know  the 
New  Low  Prices? 

Do  you  know  how  little  you 
should  pay  for  everything  you 
buy?  Do  you  know  today’s 
correct  low  prices? 

This  book  is  a  price  standard. 
Every  price  is  based  upon  the 
new  costs  of  production,  upon 
today’s  cost  of  new,  fresh  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars’ 
worthofnew,  fresh  merchandise 
has  been  bought  and  is  being 
made  for  this  catalogue.  We 
have  no  big  stocks  of  left  over 
goods  bought  at  high  prices. 
Everything  in  this  book  is  new 
—  everything  of  latest  style  — 
everything  fresh  —  everything 
offered  at  today’s  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 

the  Farm  and  the  Family 

Everything  that  goes  into  the  home 
to  make  it  more  modern  and  complete, 
from  wall  paper  to  curtains,  lighting 
fixtures  to  rags — everything  at  Money- 
Saving  Prices. 

For  Women:  All  the  newest  and 
best  New  York  Fashions — selected  by 
Ward’s  own  New  York  fashion  experts. 

For  Men  and  the  Farm:  Everything 
a  man  needs  from  clothing  to  tools  — 
everything  for  the  farm  and  the 
farmer’s  use.  Everything  at  guaran¬ 
teed  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago.Fort  Worth, SI. Paul,  / 
Kansas  City,  Portland,  Ore. 


Clip  the  Coupon  Now — 
Mall  it  Today 

You  can  not  realize  how  low 
these  prices  are  till  you  see  this 
book— until  you  see  the  pictures, 
read  the  descriptions  and  com¬ 
pare  the  prices. 

We  want  you  to  have  this 
book.  We  want  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  who  do  not  buy 
at  Ward’s  to  know  how  much 
they  can  save,  to  learn  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
always  getting  dependable 
goods — of  always  getting  a 
Golden  Rule  deal  every  time 
they  buy. 

We  want  you  to  learn  the 
new-old  spirit  of  Ward’s — pro¬ 
gressive,  forward  looking,  alert 
to  give  you  better  service,  and 
bigger  and  bigger  values. 
So  we  offer  you  one  copy 
of  this  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  FREE —  / 

You  simply  need  to  / 

fill  in  the  coupon  j* 
below.  /XH-64 

/  To: 

/  MONTGOMERY 

Mail  this  coupon  /  WARD  &  CO. 
to  the  house  ^  Chicago  Kanin*  City 
nearest  to  ^  St.  Paul  Fort  Worth 
you.  f  Porttaod,  Ore. 

*  (Mall  thin  coupon  to  Hjo  housa 

W  noorant  to  you) 

S  Please  mail  my  Free  copy 
S  of  Ward’s  SOth  Anniversary 
S  Catalogue. 

+ 

s  Name . 

Address . 
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Disputed  Sale  oi  Farm 

I  bought  a  farm,  paying  $500  down, 
May  14  last '  I  was  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  money  before  June  11.  Before 
June  14  came  1  backed  out  and  would  not 
complete  purchase,  so  I  lost  the  $500  I 
got  a  bonded  deed  drawn  up  on  the  place, 
to  pay  this  money  before  June  14.  The 
real  estate  agent  got  a  lawyer  to  see 
what  he  could  do.  Me  says  the  lawyer 
told  him  to  sell  the  farm  for  less  money 
and  make  me  pay  the  difference.  The 
farmer  sold  if  lust  week.  1  went  to  see 
him.  I  thought  he  might  go  halves  with 
me.  hut  he  declined,  lie  sold  the  farm 
himsi  If,  not  the  real  estate  agent,  and  he 
sold  it  for  $1,000  less  than  what  I  was 
going  to  give  him  for  it.  Now  the  real 
i  state  agent  wants  to  collect  commission 
on  the  sale  he  made  to  me.  w.  J.  S. 

Of  course  we  have  no  idea  as  to  what 
nind  of  a  contract  was  drawn  when  you 
paid  the  $500.  From  the  facts  given  by 
.\ou  we  are  unable  to  see  any  privity  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  real  estate  agent,  and 
if  there  is  no  privity  between  you  and 
:he  real  estate  agent,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  no  actlou  would  lie,  by  the  agent, 
against  you.  Probably  the  agents’  con¬ 
tract  was  so  drawn  that  he  earned  his 
commission  when  a  contract  of  sale  was 
entered  into.  Probably  tile  vendor  could 
have  brought  action  to  compel  you  to  car¬ 
ry  out  your  agreement.  N.  T. 


ions 


Smashes  Prices  on 


cannot  pay  them?  Before  I  came  here  I 
lived  in  Montana;  I  did  not  harvest  a 
crop  for  four  years,  and  the  result  is 
some  judgments  against  me,  and  I  am 
figuring  to  get  a  farm  here  on  a  joint 
deed  with  my  father.  c.  k. 

New  York, 

Creditors  can  attack  any  interest  you 
may  have  in  real  or  personal  property  in 
order  to  get  their  pay.  In  the  ease  of 
real  property  owned  by  you  and  another 
they  could  sell  your  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty.  If  this  were  not  so  there  would  bo 
very  few  judgments  collected,  and  no  one 
would  be  safe  to  give  credit  to  another. 

x.  r. 


Farm  Legislation  at  Albany 

Among  many  bills  introduced  at  Albany 
of  special  interest  to  farmers  are  the 
following : 

1.  Legislation  has  been  introduced 
which  aims  to  relieve  sportsmen  of  the 
necessity  of  wearing  a  license  button.  I 
am  told  this  is  an  economy  measure. 
Such  sportsmen  as  I  have  seen  have  told 
me  that  they  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  This 
bill  should  be  defeated,  because  in  some 
cases  it  would  interfere  with  securing  the 
license  number  from  violators. 

2.  Bills  have  been  introduced  providing 
for  a  combination  hunting,  trapping  and 
avgliiu ;  license — a  good  measure. 

3.  Assemblyman  Webb  has  introduced 
an  important  hill  which  provides  for  the 
revoking  of  auto  licenses  from  automo¬ 
bile  parties  who  steal  farm  produce. 

4.  Henry  M.  Brigham  has  drafted  a 
splendid  bill  which  provides  for  the  pun- 


st  Hi  is  Wactm  Bex  Spre.icier 
<1  here.  It  will  absolutely  handle 
our  manure  ns  good,  many  of  our 
era  aav  better,  than  a  *1(5  ma- 
On  account  of  drop  in  labor  and 
al  r» rices  and  quantify  production, 
able  to  give  you  the  name  price  us 


Wrltelor  Special  Price-Cat  Circular 


. . .  _  n-  win 

aelf  Ilia  tint  rear-  Write  toi*»y-WM.  - 

The  ¥'  m.  Galloway  Co. 

:7W*L\Box  S79  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Wife’s  Inheritance  From  Husband 

I  was  much  interested  in  article  on 
joint  deeds  and  hank  accounts.  How 
about  certificate  of  deposit  that  the  head 
uf  the  house  lias  in  the  bank  in  his  own 
name?  In  ease  of  husband’s  doa*h,  would 
the  wife  have  any  trouble  in  drawing 
money  on  tin  sp  accounts  where  there  are 
shares  of  stuck  owned  in  common?  Does 
this  go  to  the  wife  in  ease  of  death,  or  do 
they  have  to  lie  divided  with  the  children, 
there  being  three  children  h.v  his  first 
wife  and  two  by  second?  In  ease  oF  hus¬ 
band's  death  would  wife  have  te.  sell  all 
personal  property.  Including  household 
goods,  lo  settle  with  children,  ■where  there 
is  no  will?  ITow  long  does  it  take  a  law¬ 
yer  to  write  a  will  that  will  dispose  of 
just  the  personal  property  where  every¬ 
thing  would  be  left  to  wife  during  her 
lifetime?  We  have  a  joint  deed  to  farm, 
but  would  like  to  know  about  the  personal 
property,  which  amounts  to  quite  a  bit. 

A  farmer’s  wife. 

All  the  articles  of  personal  property 
you  mention  would  require  that  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  be  appointed,  in  case  the 
husband  died  without  a  will,  for  they 
would  not  pass  direct  to  the  wife.  All 
the  properly,  after  taking  out  the  widow', 
exemptions,  would  pass  to  th  >  children. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  lawyer  would 
require  to  draw  a  will  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  activity  of  the  mind  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  speed  of  his  secretary. 
You  would  better  have  a  will  drawn  up, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes  the  lawyer. 

X.  T. 


Handiest  f  M 
Garment  .Jr 
You  Cart 
Own  l  4 


and  the  most  practical 
article  of  apparel 
Lever  invented  for 
s&.  women. 

T  M  •*  I  q  x  u  r  i  o  o  8 
aft:  brushed  * Angora 
“  »  bArvUh  Sr*rf  t«.  j?uar- 
BbSk!:  kolcrd  to  l*'1  IQ0  per 
gSftv  ctntjrmr*  wool.  Hoa 
two  unt**b  pockets, 
jgfc-wk  lwonir  tiett  witb 
f  m  t»  c  v  buckle. 
l&gsaL  Mired  with  deep 
mm  fti’oci  .  Tu  x  c  d  o 
IsaBR*  collar  Turn  stripe 


Money  buck  if  not 
fatisfavtory. 

Write  for  catalog. 

F.V.FRANKEL 

.  Dept.  A-sJt 

*>  3S3  Sill  Ave.  1 

H  Hew  York 

IS  City 


hill  calls  for  a  square  Property  Rights  in  Chattel  Mortgage  the  tax  collector 

citv  and  country.  A  year  ago.  on  April  first,  my  mother  The  tax  collect 

n.  i  .  sold  her  farm  to  a  city  man  who  claimed  days,  mail  to  i 

like  \  to  be  any  n  w  have  been  on  a  farm  for  a  few  yoaTS  notice  a  staterm 
is  session.  Some  of  the  at  one  time,  lie  had  about  *3.500  to  put  due  on  said  pr 
like  to  press  legislation  down  on  a  farm  costing  $12,000.  We  F‘aoes  which 
HU  mil  tec  of  Twenty-one  had  three  fine  horses,  a  pair  of  purebred 
,  .  t  Du  roc- Jersey  sows,  about  400  well-bred 

ircr.tly  wiser  heads  wi  White  Leghorn  hens  and  a  fine  lot  of  Phannin 

Senator  and  Assembly-  machinery,  worth  altogether  at  that  time  9 

nil  counties  knows  that  easily  $2,750.  which  he  insisted  on  being  A  right  of 
t  ™  „  n, jc.  allowed  to  liny.  My  mother  and  I  much  throughout  my 

force  the  issue  on  this  prr.f(,n,(,(]  8(.]H*ng  th’  Rtock  and  tools  at  a  the  right  of  wi 

iso  a  storm  that  would  puBJic  sale.  As  this  buyer  would  not  take  could  I  plow  ti 
louse.  It  is  only  a  few  the  farm  without  also  being  allowed  to  a  good  field,  nei 
the  Levis-  buy  these,  we  arranged  to  sell  them  to  Massaehusett: 

..  (.Wli  him  by  taking  a  chattel  mortgage  on  Tour  right  t« 

e  itself  on  tin.  them.  The  lawyer  who  settled  up  the  depends  entire! 

will  be  no  effort  to  re-  details  of  the  sale  assured  me  the  day  the  granting  the  ri 
nance.  title  was  transferred  and  everything  set-  gitnge  thereof. 

i  *1,511 „  •  _ _  ,  v ;-i,  tied  that  the  buyer  could  sell  nothing  oerihpR  Hearlv  l 

reak  bills  is  one  which  without  my  Inother’s  consent,  and  if  she  cemrse  v 

•ry  stock  farmer  to  keep  did  consent  he  would  have  to  turn  over  01It  rhe  con  sen 
stored  bull  at  the  head  the  money  he  received  to  her.  Last  Sum-  g;v„s  th,.  grar 
s  an  attempt  to  legislate  rapr>  without  notifying  my  mother,  this  ncroiW  X0P  <an, 

man  sold  ofT  about  L>0  of  the  chickens,  ot){l  jf  ,]1(, 
the  earth.  P.  and  when  my  mother  heard  of  it  and  saw  |l(Tn  traveled  f 

-  him  about  it  he  told  her  he  had  already  yea's  to  make 

From  Highway  used  the  money.  Before  he  had  the  hordes  (•ould  not  cluing 

s  the  owner  of  a  farm  «  ™nth  ?'*'«  ,{rh!nf  and  the  grantees!  I 

in  front  of  his  premises?  poking,  and  before  M  inter  one  died  of  instrument  will 
/been  a  shallow  ditch  in  starvation  He  has  done  nothing  toward  sistiinee. 
out  lawn,  plenty  deep  replacing  her.  lie  starved  the  son 
OfT  the  water  in  wet  freeze  off  { ,n  the  past  mild  ■ 

ie  road  supervisor  came  Winter)  and  of  the  two  fine  lit  its  they 
d  under  his  directions,  bor/  the  first  week  he  was  there  lie  raised  ^BTTTTT 

teh  the  whole  length  of  not  one,  and  finally  sold  the  two  sows  H  j  III  . 

that  by  kiting  the  water  tjnu?  with  rur  Consent)  for  $65 

,  h  it  *  would  not  bother  The  other  t  wo  horses  lie  bought  of  us  he 

,v.  He  tore  out  n  sluice  ^  cripnled,  and  he  claims  he  cannot  use 

driveway  anil  said  he  them.  The  machinery  he  has  left  nut- 

wn  fiorl  vi vht  to  have  doors,  and  he  raised  next  to  nothing  last 

"  over  the  sluice  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  claims  & 

i  si.  D.  to  have  no  money  to  make  good  some  of 

these  losses,  he  has  bought  an  autoiuo-  Y 

law  provides  that  the  tiilo.  and  lie  and  another  man  bought  a 

iknt  of  highways  shall  tractor,  bought,  he  claims,  on  credit.  Is  / 

ep  in  repair  sluices  and  there  some  way  my  mother  can  he  pro-  / 

.11  cause  the  waterways  tooted  on  these  losses  and  depreciation  of  j 

■ulverts  to  be  kept  open,  the  value  of  the  chattel  mortgage?  The  ttM 

:  highway  laws  provides  mortgage  comes  due  April  1  of  next  year,  \ 

and  so  far  tenant  has  paid  the  interest  on 

commission  has  power  to  koth  mortgages.  M.  ^  **^*^1^ 

r  underground  crossings  New  York. 

oviding  for  sidewalks  ,  . ,  .  , 

subway,  but  cannot  np-  If  you  will  read  your  chattel  mortgage  jf 

instruction  of  approaches  you  will  find  a  clause  which  provider  that  JT 

rids  of  adjacent  owners.”  if  the  mortgagee  shall  any  time  deem  him-  |  dWjaLvT  4 
•sti.ui  that  von  can  build  self  unsafe  that  he  may  proceed  to  fore 
•  this  sluice  of  any  size  close  the  chattel  mortgage.  This  does  not  *f 
r  to  enable  you  to  use  mean  that,  unscrupulous  |iersous  can  say 
any  lawful  manner.  I  they  feel  unsafe,  at  any  time,  and  fore-  nv"'; 

J  what  the  superintend-  Hose,  but  it  is  intended  fur  just  the  kind 

ting  iho  water  settle  in  of  a  case  you  describe;  that  is.  one  where 

t  of  your  house.  Tf  h.v  the  mortgagor  is  allowing  property  covered  ;  ’*•&&*'* 

allow  the  water  to  stand  by  the  mortgage  to  depreciate  rapidly  in  v 

muse  you  do  not  have  to  value,  and  thus  lessening  the  security. 

comes  stagnant  and  lia-  Under  the  circumstances  which  you  name 

•ase.  N.T.  you  would  he  perfectly  justified  in  fore- 

_  closing  the  chattel  mortgage  at  any  time.  {£ X-ii* 

,  . _ .  .  *  Under  the  law  of  New  York  State  a 

tits  on  Joint  Pr  p  y  mortgagor  who  disposes  of  mortgaged 

•in  on  a  joint  deed  with  property  without  the  consent  of  the  mort- 
wife,  can  any  judgments  gagee  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  may  be 
:-t  anything  from  me  if  I  punished  therefor.  N.T.  mmnammmmmmk 
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room  quicker 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  MctCAY,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y, 


Stfonc  in  vitality.  Careful  adeytion  and  srradins;  Iihs  Ht- 
traoted  cufctomerM  rntm  Mniuotu  CQltiradO.  A.’Chilti.til  tincat 
exhibit  ill  Ut*0  Stulo  Fair.  KicIumw  cr.'wiuy  of  three 
crent  vnnetii-«-  thr  otlirr  two,  “Sandford’s  Early  White 
Flint"  and  “Ninety  Pay,"  developed  tu  a  larger  corn. 
A! Ml  H|ieei«ti/e  in  nil  varieties  of 
Cuhtuure  Seed  and  Sweet  Com, 

S.  H.  SMITH  SEED  AND  TRUCK  FARMS 

iViw,  ,IW,r«h  Peconic,  N.  Y.  ^rampl  Servic* 


PFRf'  AT  P'S  1>-yi  tmiullo.  fiost  quality,  light  or 
1  patterns.  U  to  5-yd.  lengths. 

Postpaid  $3.75  Semi  for  circular  and  samples. 

GORDON  REMNANT  ‘CO.,  Dexter,  Maine 


Ideal  Spot  for  Duck  Farm 

IS)  Acre*  I  *n  Mate  Road.  Large  stream  of  water. 
New  i-room  honaa.  XI  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Price.  55,500.  Terms.  CONRAD  HESS,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


Just  Like  Picking 
Up  Money!” 

Thousands  of  city  folks  will 


gladly  exchange  their  greenbacks 
for  big,  smooth-skinned  beauties 
like  these.  Fertilize  it  with  R.  &  H. 
Potato  Phosphate  and  Hubbard’s 
"Bone  Base"  Soluble  Potato  Man¬ 
ure.  These  fertilizers  contain  the 
abundant  plant  food  necessary  to  grow 
good  crops. 

“It's  the  Quality  Behind  the 
Analysis  That  Counts  ” 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Hubbard’s 
Fertilizers  for  1922. 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO 
Dept.  A 


Middletown,  Conn, 
Office  and  Works:  Portland,  Conn. 
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FARQUHAR 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  PRIORS  !.V  WINTER  RUTS — OX  TON 
AM)  APPRO  MARKETS  IMPROVING - CON¬ 

DITIONS  LESS  SATISFACTORY  FOR  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  CABBAGE, 


The  Farquhar  principle  of  sep¬ 
aration  ever  insures  clean,  fast 
threshing.  We  have  manufactured 
Threshers  for  nearly  60 years,  and 
our  present  modern  line  has  been 
developed  by  continuous  field 
experience. 

Rake  Separator  shown  here  is 
a  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  for  the  farmer  who  does 
his  own  threshing.  Made  in  two 
sizes  with  capacities  from  350  to 
600  bushels  of  wheat  a  day.  Suit¬ 
able  for  Gas  Engines  7  H.  P. 
and  larger. 


We  st  cl  ox 


Farm  produce  of  till  kinds  seem  to  be 
in  the  usual  mid-Winter  ruts.  Volume  of 
supplies  quite  steady  and  about  equal  to 
ordinary  requirements.  The  ups  and 
downs  arc  not  extreme,  and  changes  bal¬ 
ance  somewhat  from  week  to  week,  so 
that  the  lung  range  trend  of  the  markets 
is  often  hard  to  distinguish. 

drain  has  fluctuated  considerably,  but 
corn  still  holds  around  50c  per  bu.  in  the 
West,  and  wheat  has  not  progressed  very 
far  above  the  dollar  mark.  Cotton  has 
suffered  a  net  loss  of  4c  from  the  season’s 
high,  and  lately  lias  been  the  weakest  of 
the  great  staple  farm  products.  The 
markets  for  live  stock,  dairy  products  and 
hay  have  moved  along  quietly  without 
sharp  change. 

NO  BOOM  IX  SIGHT 

Potato  prices  seem  inclined  to  sag  off 
because  of  the  continued  heavy  move¬ 
ment  from  Maine  and  the  West.  Some 
weeks  over  one-third  of  the  earlot  ship¬ 
ments  are  from  Maine,  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  stock 
in  those  States,  and  a  fair  amount  in  the 
Great  Lakes  section.  The  surplus  in 
other  sections  seems  to  be  drying  up  fast. 
The  price  holds  around  $2  per  HJO  lbs.  in 
the  cities,  and  $1  to  $2  in  the  country  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  8omc  city  markets  have 
held  fairly  well  near  the  high  points, 
while  others  have  lost  half  the  gains  since 
the  November  low  point.  It  is  time  now 
for  the  effect  of  a  crop  shortage  to  show 
in  the  markets,  hut  with  so  much  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  cities,  and  the  consider¬ 
able  surplus  remaining  in  the  great  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  there  is  no  potato  boom  in 
sight. 

SOME  FIXES  SEELING  WELL 

Onions  seem  to  move  up  a  peg  or  two 
every  week.  The  next  four  weeks  will 
he  the  harvest  time  for  the  holders.  There 
seem  to  be  barely  enough  onions  for  re¬ 
quirements.  mid  no  important  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  city  markets  quote  about  $S 
per  1(10  lbs. 

The  apple  situation  has  taken  another 
quick  turn.  Transformed  from  a  lifeless, 
sagging  condition  to  a  state  of  consider¬ 
able  firmness,  the  result  of  export  orders 
and  lack  of  earlot  arrivals.  A  range  of 
ST  to  SS  per  bhl.  prevails  for  the  best 
stock. 

("alibii go  markets  have  lost  their  pep, 
owing  fo  unusual  activity  of  early  ship¬ 
ments  from  Texas  and  Florida.  It  looks 
now  a>  if  the  rest  of  the  old  cabbage 
stocks  might  close  out  well  below  recent 
high  points.  At  the  rate  the  cabbage  grow¬ 
ing  business  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years  in  the  South  there  will  soon  be  lit¬ 
tle  market  left  in  Wiuter  for  late  North¬ 
ern  cabbage.  G.  B.  F. 


ALARMS 

America  .  .  $1.50  Big  Ben  ....  $3.50 

Sleep-Meter  .  $2.00  Baby  Ben  .  .  .  $3.50 

Bunkie  .  .  .  $2.75  Big  Ben  Luminous  $4.75 

J ack  o’  Lantern  $3.00  Baby  Ben  Luminous  $4.75 

WATCHES 

Pocket  Ben  .  $1.50  Glo-Ben  ....  $2.50 


^TDU  knowwhat  Westclox stands  for:  hon- 
X  est  timekeeping  at  an  honest  price.  This 
name  on  the  dial  and  tag  of  a  clock  or  watch 
is  always  your  assurance  of  that. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  stand¬ 
ard  well-known  Westclox  quality  now  costs 
you  less  money.  Westclox  are  now  priced 
as  above. 

Reduced  manufacturing  costs  make 
these  lower  prices  possible. 

From  nowon  every  Westclox  tag  will  also 
bear  the  retail  selling  price.  It  always  pays 
you  to  look  for  this  mark  of  good  time¬ 
keeping  on  the  clock  or  watch  you  buy. 


Our  Vibrator  with  Self  Feeder,  Wind 
Slacker,  etc,,  is  suitable  for  large  crops 
and  merchant  threshing.  Improvements 
giving  increased  separating  and  cleaning 
facilities  added  this  year. 

Wc  also  make  a  special  Thresher  for 
1’cas  and  Beans,  and  a  l’canut  Picker. 

Farquhar  Threshers  are  best  Operated 
by  Farquhar  Steam  and  Gas  Portable  and 
Traction  Engines,  illustrated  Thresher 
and  Power  Catalogue  sent  free-  on  request. 

We  also  manufacture  Sawmills,  Potato 
Diggers,  Grain  Drills.  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Write  us  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530.  York,  Pa. 

:THRESHES  CLEAN z 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  got  fine  fruit#,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery.  flowers.  Let  our  rata  log  tel!  you  about  the 
famous  Iltoh-pwr  Orchard  Idas,  lint  jacket  aiul  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  S prayers.  Hand  Pumps,  tic. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  etTcctive,  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  to. lay 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  spt.i.vrr  till 
It  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY 

LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of  W’tstcUx:  Big  Ben, Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben, 
America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern.  Far  fry:  Peru,  Illinois. 

In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co  ,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


SENIOR  V 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard  ;./ /  I 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Co, 


Elmira,  N.  V 


3'gUE'FRTEND  "SPRAYERS 

\  - -J  GAS  PORT,  NX 


VIRGIN  WOOL  BLANKETS 


Manufactured  from  New  York  State  Fleece  Wools  under  the 
direction  of  the  Associated  Sheep  Growers 

BED  BLANKETS  72xS4  inches— single  I  AUTO  ROBES  sboij)  SMbs'Each  $1 

Pattern  21— Grey  and  White,  with  over-  eg  yr  l'nttern  1— Dark  olive  green.  Pattern  2— Dar 

plaid  of  blue  and  orange.  Each  <pO.  i  D  green  with  buff  and  on vy  blue  ore-plaid.  Pa 

Pattern  22— Grey  and  white,  with  over-  o  or  —Oxford  grey,  with  green  and  blue  ove 

Pattern  SJ^rey'and'tVhitef "tuock  plaid.  O  fjn  HORSE  BLANKETS 

Each  —.- . . .  O.UU  Dark  navy  blue .  ..  .  $1 

Delivered  to  you— while  our  limited  supply  lasts.  Virgin  Wool  goods  will  never  be  cheaper. 


A  MINE  OF  WEALTH  TO  FARMERS 
- Manufactured  by - 

M.  J.  GROVE  LIME  CO 

Lime  Kiln,  Maryland 


A  Grape  Growers’  Meeting 

Tho  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Grape  Growers’  Association  was  held  at 
North  Fast.  Pa.,  January  24  and  25.  and 
participated  in  by  delegates  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Pan¬ 
ada  and  by  many  visitors  from  nearby 
and  distant  belts.  Many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  w.re  discussed,  and  resolutions 
passed  which  will  he  of  great  benetit.  to 
the  individual  grower,  as  well  as  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association. 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  over  en- 
t’le’y  to  Prof.  Gladwin  and  Prof.  Hart¬ 
nell  of  the  Fretlonia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Fredonia,  X.  V.  These  talks  were 
augmented  through  using  screen  pictures, 
which  aided  greatly  iu  showing  the  benefit 
of  using  fertilizers  and  the  control  of 
vicious  insects.  Grape  associations  that 
have  nor  had  the  advantage  of  listening 
to  tl  so  able  professors  would  profit 
through  having  these  picture-lectures  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  Arrangements 
‘‘flu  he  made  for  same  through  applica¬ 
tion  to  flic  Fredonia  Experiment  Station. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN fe^ 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

Presses.  Write  tod  ny  for  eat  aloft  amlprle.es. 

CROWN  Ml’U.  CO.,  Built,  PHELPS,  N,  Y. 


Small  grain  yields 

greatly  increased  by  Ay  ™ 

the  use  of  Sheep's 

Head  Pulverized  .  A  \ 

Sheep  Manure.  One  #  \ 

farmer  writes:  *‘30cfe  fuoi  I  Imar 

increased  yield  over  lYol'  B 

barn  manure  on  worn  V,  //':  I 

out  land."  Dropped  with  f 

fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitroeen.  phoa- 
phoric  acid  and  potash — 

al«o  adds  humus.  For  all  bold  crop*  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  trunk  patches,  lawns, 
stimll  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  Weed  seed*.  Pulverised  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 


NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  SAP  River  St.,  Aurora,  III 


Fmdon»a.  X.  Y 

The  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  following  officials  for  1022:  Presi¬ 
dent.  Geo.  W.  Blaine.  of  the  Chautauqua 
and  Lake  Erie  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  North  Fast.  Pa. ;  secretary,  \V.  H. 
Asbury,  secretary-manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Deserve  Farmers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Fnlonville.  O. ;  treasurer.  Leo  E. 
1 ’rarer,  secretary  Paw  Paw  Co-operative 
Association.  Paw  Paw.  Mich.  Viee-presi- 
denrs.  (4.  V .  Flliort.  president  Dover- 
Avon  Fruit  Association.  Kay  Village.  O. ; 
P.  (\  Thompson,  secretary  Southern 
Michigan  Fruit  Exchange,  l.awton. 
Mich. :  W.  O’.  Thompson.  secretary  Niag¬ 
ara  District  Grape  Growers,  Beamsville, 
Gut..  Canada;  L.  G,  Youngs.  C.  &  E. 
Grape  Growers’  Association.  North  Fast. 
I’a.:  Fred  Johnson,  C.  &  F.  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers'  Association,  Westfield.  N.  V  The 
place  of  meeting  for  1323  was  left  to  the 
executive  committee  to  decide,  composed 
of  president,  secretary  and  all  vice-presi¬ 
dents:  said  committee  will  meet  frequent¬ 
ly  during  the  coming  year. 

V,  IT.  ASBURY. 


Jell,  just  buy  “  Wilcox* S  **— 

means  “FERTILIZERS  THAT  FERTILIZE 

— they  raise  ’em. 


POWER  BUZZ  SAW 

Mo  need  to  worry  about  coat  if  xSlUmt 
you  havo  this  rig—  Useenninadr 
every  day 

work.  er  A 


VF«°c'- 

From  Pittsburgh 

fhSSL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


ZIn  r  Cntajins-^^^  3 

as  fast  an  you  II  [  ci 

food  wood  to  baw.  Cut  your  emire^w-LAJ  MWS 
winter’s  wood  in  u  few  days,  WITTE  Power 
Buxx  Saw*  «ro  built  in  3  bCbos— small.  medium 
and  large,  Engine  end  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt,  Every  farm  should  have  one.  We  also 
make  Lxiff  S.IW9,  Tree  Pawn  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Rios.  loll  oa  Sue  Engine  or  Saw  Outlie  you  cau 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 
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Jhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

The  situation  was  too  common  to  be 
impressive.  A  cold  night,  without  star¬ 
light  or  moon.  A  lonely  place  on  the 
road.  Snow  and  ice  here  and  there.  A 
car  halted  by  the  roadside  with  one  rear 
tire  as  flat  and  flabby  as  a  pancake 
when  the  cook  had  by  mistake  used  cook¬ 
ing  soda  instead  of  baking  powder.  A 
weary  individual,  too  large  for  the  space 
he  occupied  down  under  the  car.  trying 
to  jack  it  up  with  a  jack  that  had  lost 
most  of  its  jump.  A  group  of  two  women 
and  four  children,  all  Cold  and  hungry, 
grouped  around  this  work,  and  all  handing 
him  varied  samples  of  advice.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Hope  Farm  family.  Could  they  have 
seen  this  group  around  that  limping  car. 
they  would  have  decided  that  we  have 
most  of  the  common  human  qualities — to 
put  it  mildly.  1  had  the  great  advantage 
of  not  hearing  most  of  the  advice  and 
comment.  Surely,  I  was  not  responsible 
for  the  tack  or  small  nail  which  had 
punctured  that  tire;  but  is  there  a  man 
reading  this  who  does  not  know  that  he 
must  serve  as  a  safety  valve  in  suen 
emergencies?  At  any  rate,  there  we  were, 
laid  up  on  the  road  by  a  small  tack,  with¬ 
out  even  a  flashlight  or  anyone  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  mechanic.  And  I  had  to 
laugh  out  loud,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
my  companions. 

“A  pretty  time  to  laugh,  I  should  say.’’ 

I  thought  so.  for  I  was  thinking  how 
Bob,  our  cranky  old  red  horse,  would 
have  gloried  in  such  a  situation.  Bob 
bated  a  car.  He  was  slow  and  awkward, 
and  young  folks  like  to  fly ;  but  you  never 
could  have  Crippled  old  Bob  with  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  10-penny  spike  aud  a 
hammer.  As  for  a  tack !  IIow  Bob 
would  have  gloated  over  this  much-advised 
figure  under  the  car  for  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  a  good,  honest  horse  1 

***** 

We  wore  speeding  home  from  town, 
hungry  and  tired,  aud.  of  course,  that 
tack  had  to  stand  up  straight,  right  under 
the  tire,  at  just  the  wrong  place  for  us. 
As  Shakespeare  puts  it.  the  hole  was  not 
as  wide  a^  a  church  door,  but  it  was 
enough.  We  finally  got  that  corner  of 
the  car  jacked  up,  aud  then  all  hands 
tried  our  strength  on  the  air  pump.  It 
was  certainly  a  case  of  “free  air" — the 
air  we  pumped  in  was  free  to  escape,  and 
so  were  the  remarks  of  tin*  non-pumping 
critics.  Putting  on  a  new  tire  in  the 
dark  was  too  much  fur  OUr  limited  skill, 
so  we  went  crawling  and  limping  along 
until  we  reached  a  garage,  and  light. 
With  some  help  from  a  mechanic  we  got 
that  punctured  tire  off  and  a  new  one 
in  its  place,  my  daughter  and  Cherry-top 
doing  most  of  the  work,  with  mother  to 
give  advice.  It  seems  that  I  am  not  to 
be  trusted  with  machinery  or  with  keep¬ 
ing  the  fire  going.  Mv  job  is  to  pay  the 
hills.  So  Rose  and  I  walked  down  the 
road  til!  we  found  a  baker's  shop,  where 
we  invested  in  rolls  and  little  cakes,  for 
the  wise  man  knows  that  the  workers 
must  he  well  fed.  They  finally  got  the 
new  tire  on.  and  off  into  the  darkness  we 
plunged  for  home.  Mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  curled  up  on  the  rear  seat. 
My  daughter  took  the  wheel,  and  I  sat 
heside  her.  with  little  Rose  in  my  lap. 
I  imagine  we  doubled  the  speed  limit  on 
some  of  those  straight,  smooth  roads,  but 
that  ear  seemed  anxious  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  It  was  a  relief  at  last  to 
whirl  into  our  yard.  The  rest  of  the 
family  were  looking  for  us.  and  about 
as  soon  as  we  could  wash  our  faces  and 
warm  our  fingers,  the  baked  beans  were 
smoking  on  the  table,  with  the  baked  ap¬ 
ples  and  gingerbread  beside  them.  It 
was  a  good  adventure.  After  supper,  as 
We  sat  before  the  fire,  little  Rose  gave 
as  deep  a  sigh  as  her  little  body  is  capable* 
of  producing,  and  said : 

“Did  you  ever  have  a  worse  trip?” 

***** 

That  big  log  on  the  fire  suddenly 
popped  out  a  shower  of  sparks.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  air  in  some  cavity  in  that  log 
heated  until  its  explosive  power  spit 
something  and  drove  out  the  sparks.  The 
little  girl’s  question  started  UP  some 
dormant  cell  in  a  cavity  of  ins  brain,  and 
I  remembered  another  trip  long  before 
the  d  ays  of  gasoline.  It  was  40  years 
ago  that  I  drove  a  supply  team  for  a 
lumber  camp  far  up  on  the  west  coast  of 
Michigan.  I  would  come  to  town  once 
and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  load  up  with 
supplies,  and  slowly  haul  them  hack  to 
camp.  The  roads  were  bad.  and  they 
always  loaded  my  wagon  with  about  all 
the  horses  could  haul  and  then  a  little 
more.  One  wild  day  in  January  the  cook 
ran  out  of  flour,  and  the  hoss  told  me  to 
po  for  a  load  of  supplies.  I  confess  that  I 
did  not  like  to  start,  hut  no  Russian  Czar 
ever  had  a  more  arbitrary  -power  under 
the  law  than  the  boss  in  a  lonely  lumber 
camp.  1  hitched  up  and  started  early 
with  a  hob  sled  loaded  with  shingle  bolts. 
There  was  only  a  narrow  trail  through 
the  woods  until  you  struck  the  main  road, 


where  several  paths  or  trails  branched 
away  in  various'  directions.  About  half 
a  mile  from  camp  I  heard  a  strange  noise 
behind  me.  and  on  pulling  up  the  blankets 
1  found  Jack,  rhe  little  brown  dog  that 
made  in's  home  at  camp.  The  cookie 
claimed  ownership  in  him.  hut  Jack  was 
the  friend  of  all — a  merry,  active  little 
thing,  who  gave  warning  when  the  bears 
came  out  of  tip*  woods  at  night  to  steal 
the  beans,  and  acted  as  general  guardian, 
llow  lie  ever  came  to  crawl  into  that  load 
I  never  knew.  Perhaps  he  wanted  an 
adventure;  perhaps  he  loved  the  driver; 
perhaps  he  knew — I  cannot  toll  about 
that,  hut.  at  any  rate,  lie  was  a  great  com¬ 
panion.  I  have  seen  many  a  human  eye 
that  veiled  deceit  in  the  brain  behind  it; 
many  a  human  hand  that  has  grasped 
mine  has  carried  a  concealed  knife.  But 
there  was  no  deceit  or  treachery  in  the 
bright  eyes  and  wagging  tail  of  my  little 
brown  companion  as  he  crawled  under  the 
blankets  heside  me. 

***** 

1  did  not  realize  what  a  fearful  storm 
had  broken  over  us  until  we  left  the 
woods  and  struck  the  main  road.  Then 
we  got  the  full  fury  of  the  '  last  from 
Lake  Michigan.  Dick  and  Topsy,  the  two 
black  horses,  shouldered  iuto  the  blast 
with  heads  held  down.  T  pulled  my  fur 
cap  down  over  my  eyes,  and  let  the  horses 
keep  the  road.  I  could  only  imagine  that 
some  great  giant  stood  ahead  of  us  with 
a  great  sling  hurling  shot  and  pebbles  into 
our  faces.  It  was  a  struggle,  but  we 
made  town  at  last  and  unloaded  our 
shingle  bolts.  While  the  boys  were  load¬ 
ing  the  sled  I  rubbed  Dick  and  Topsy 
down  and  gave  them  all  the  hay  and  oats 
they  could  eat.  1  had  dinner  with  the 
storekeeper,  and.  if  1  must  admit  it,  I 
ate  a  dinner  suited  to  the  storm. 

“If  you  keep  that  up  you’ll  have  the 
fows.”  was  the  man’s  comment. 

“Let  him  eat."  protested  his  wife.  “It’s 
good  to  know  that  someone  appreciates 
my  cooking.  I've  had  enough  fault¬ 
finding.” 

And  a  big  plateful  of  the  best  went  out 
for  Jack,  curled  up  beside  the  stove  in 
the  store. 

“I  hate  to  see  ye  start  out  into  this,” 
said  the  storekeeper,  “but  they  ain’t  got 
much  flour  left,  and  you  know  what  these 
lumberjacks  is  when  bread  runs  short.” 

I  knew.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  these 
supplies  out  to  camp,  and  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  i  f  every  roan  to  get  wit  h;n  his  duty 
and  live  there.  So  we  hitch'  d  Dick  and 
Topsy  to  the  sled,  and  with  Jack  under 
the  blankets  in  front,  we  started  into  the 
storm.  It  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  before. 
The  wind  was  stronger,  hut  it  was  at  our 
hacks,  and  really  seemed  to  help  push  us 
along.  But  it  was  a  hurricane.  _  At  one 
place  we  passed  a  great  dying  pine  tree. 

I  had  often  noticed  it  standing  beside 
the  road,  holding  its  dead  limbs  out  like 
some  sick  man  reaching  out  withered 
arms  for  help.  That  day  as  I  passed 
under  it  in  the  fast  fading  light  it  seemed 
more  than  ever  like  a  sick  man  tottering 
through  his  last  days.  We  had  hardly 
gone  150  feet  past  it  when  there  came  a 
great  crack,  aud  with  what  seemed  like 
a  scream  of  agony  the  giant  tree  swayed 
for  a  moment  and  came  crashing  down 
into  the  road  behind  me.  Then  of  a  sod¬ 
den  the  darkness  seemed  to  drop  UfKin 
os.  and  we  were  left  in  that  whirling 
blackness.  I  got  out  mv  lantern  and 
found  the  n  atch  box  in  my  pocket.  My 
lingers  quickly  showed  there  were  only 
five  matcln-s  there.  Five  matches  and 
that  howling  gale!  I  put  the  blankets  on 
Dick  and  Tops.v.  and  with  little  Jack  to 
lead,  walked  back  until  I  ran  into  that 
fallen  tree.  The  dead  limbs  were  full  of 
pitch — almost  n<  jn  flam  able  as  gunpow¬ 
der.  We  scooped  a  deep  hole  in  a  snow¬ 
drift.  and  with  my  ax  and  knife  T  made 
splinters  ef  that  pitch  pine.  Then,  get¬ 
ting  down  close  to  it.  out  of  the  dr 'ft.  I 
scratched  one  of  my  old-fashioned  snlphur 
matches  and  put  the  flame  right  on  a  pine 
splinter.  It  flamed  up  at  once,  arid  al¬ 
most  before  you  eould  think  that  pile  of 
splinters  was  ablaze,  and  I  had  four 
matches  left !  Then  I  cut  limbs  from  that 
tree  and  piled  them  on  the  fire  until  the 
flames  blazed  high  and  illuminated  the 
place  for  many  rods  around.  We  wore 
just  at  the  place  where  our  trail  to  camp 
started  off  from  the  main  road.  But 
where  was  our  trail?  The  pine  trees, 
loaded  with  snow,  hung  down  like  a  great 
white  eurtaiu  all  along  the  road-  The 
trail  opened  somewhere  beneath  them — 
but  where? 

***** 

While  I  was  puzzling  over  this  two  fig¬ 
ures  came  plowing  through  the  snow  out 
of  the  woods  into  the  light.  They  came 
up  to  my  fire — a  man  and  woman,  both 
middle  age.  I  was  not  afraid,  for  Jack 
wagged  his  tail  as  if  he  had  met  some  old 
acquaintance. 

“Well,  what’s  the  "ood  word? 

It  was  a  foolish  question.  I  know,  but 
all  1  could  think  of  at  the  moment. 

“Well,  the  woman  and  I  want  to  get 
married.  Where  does  the  minister  live?” 

An  my  children  wool J  say.  “YYl'tu  dM 
you  know  about  that?’’  But  then  1 
should  k  ave  known  that  love  laughs  at 
locksmiths  and  at  snowstorms.  T  re¬ 
membered  that  we  had  a  minister  working 
at  our  eamn.  H<>  had  left  his  little 
church  for  the  Winter  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  a  hell  and  other  fixtures. 
These  snowbirds  beside  my  fire  explained 
their  situation.  The  man  was  spokes¬ 
man. 

“I  been  after  this  woman  for  some 
rears.  She’s  been  keeping  house  for  her 
father  in  a  house  down  tin-  road  a  piece. 
Wouldn’t  get  married  while  father  needed 
her.  Now  the  old  man’s  got  married 


himself-  I  got  a  good  farm  down  south 
and  I  came  after  her.  Best  I  could  get 
her  to  say  was  she’d  get.  married  in  48 
hours  or  never.  They  say  there’s  a  min¬ 
ister  up  to  Cooney  Camp,  and  I’ve  got  to 
get  him  inside  of  them  48  hours.  Where’s 
he  at?  Here  we  he  1” 

And  the  would-be  bride  stood  in  the 
deep  snow,  blushing  like  a  rose.  I  was 
younger  then,  and  blizzards  could  not 
freeze  out  romance.  I  had  neither  the 
years  nor  the  experience  to  qualify  me  as 
critic  or  protector,  but  I  had  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  so  I  asked  the  woman  : 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  be  married, 
too?” 

“Well,  kinda.  Would  I  be  here  if  I 
didn't?” 

Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Cupid  as  usually 
pictured  is  dressed  for  very  hot  weather, 
but  I  presume  he  has  a  fur  coat  and  wool 
boots  as  well. 


Power  Plant 

in  the  Garden 


'/yxyr  Just  where  the  power  is  most  needed. 
'yd'  Time  und  lolior  saved  in  the  Rtirden  or 
y  on  the  lawn.  Does  the  work  of  five  men 
and  does  it  better.  A  boy  can  run  it  easily. 

Frequent  cultivation  insures  Rood  erops.  It 
must  be  done  nt  the  right  time — when  most  needed. 


1=  n  nourcc  of  food  supply  and  nr>'at  sav¬ 
ing  to  every  home.  The  Uaeullivator 
Lmakessrarcieninsr  ndclight.Truek  farm- 
\  ing  or  mart*  I  prirti,  nine  easy  Lessens 
-V,  lRl*TC(*d.  Suldon  an  abso- 

\  viVAYLl)  1'ile  rM,l'u’  -  Rood,  tryout 
\  \\  W  iM*  Kiiarantee.  Wntrfor  in- 
t*.  renting  prafiunition. 

rijkey!?'*  The  Motor  Mnenlllvator 
Company,  DlGDorrSt, 
/'<  Toledo,  Ohio 


We  never  would  have  found  the  way 
hut.  for  Jack.  That  little  brown  pilot 
ran  along  the  road  and  finally  stopped 
before  what  seemed  a  solid  wall  of  snow 
by  a  tree.  There  he  stood  harking.  It 
seemed  absurd,  but  I  struck  the  tree  with 
my  ax,  the  snow  fell  off.  aud  as  the  limbs 
Straightened  up  I  saw  by  the  firelight  our 
trail  winding  in  among  the  pines.  The 
marriage-hunters  had  a  horse  and  sleigh, 
and  they  followed  ns  as  we  drove  into 
the  woods.  My  lantern  burned  brightly, 
ami  Jack  sat  on  the  seat  as  pilot.  Be¬ 
fore  we  started  I  built  a  tire  under  the 
trunk  of  the  fallen  tree.  I  knew  it  would 
burn  all  night  and  clear  the  road  better 
than  any  ax  could  do  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dick  and  Topsy  nnoerstood  Jack’s 
silent  instructions  as  be  guided  them  safely 
through  the  twisting  trail  until  a  light 
was  seen  ahead  of  ns.  The  men  had 
built  a  great  fire  to  guide  us  in.  We  had 
reached  camp! 

***** 

I  wish  T  had  the  space  to  give  you  the 
full  details  of  that  wedding.  The  min¬ 
ister  married  my  snow  friends  in  the 
cook’s  shanty.  The  man  had  no  wedding 
ring,  and  the  blacksmith  lighted  his  forge 
and  made  a  ring  out  of  iron  wire.  There 
was  no  bread  for  the  wedding  feast,  but 
the  cook  made  a  great  pile  of  flapjacks 
The  cookie  and  1  went  out  to  the  bean 
hole.  Two  black  objects  scurried  away 
as  we  approached — bears  trying  to  dig 
into  tin-  beans.  For  a  “bean  hole”  is  a 
hole  or  trench  dug  deep  in  the  ground. 
You  build  a  hot  fire  in  it,  and  when  this 
has  died  down  to  live  coals,  you  put  the 
filled  bean  pot  inside,  and  then  cover  it 
all  over  with  hoards  and  wet  straw. 
Nothing  like  a  bean  hole  to  fill  the  larg¬ 
est  human  cavity.  A  wedding  supper  of 
baked  beans,  flapjacks  and  molasses, 
boiled  pork,  doughnuts  and  black  coffee! 
Does  anyone  ask  for  hotter  or  move  suit¬ 
able  food?  Speaking  as  the  “best  man” 
on  that  occasion,  I  answer  no !  And 
sneaking  as  one  man  to  another,  before 
this  roaring  fire,  would  you  and  this  lady 
Who  sits  over  there  with  her  sewing,  after 
all  the  experience  which  the  years  have 
brought,  go  out  into  such  a  storm  hunting 
a  minister?  Eat  one  of  those  apples  be¬ 
fore  you  answer.  H.  \v.  0. 
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stove,  and  are  now  using;  all  the  available  not  had  this  timber  lying  about,  we  should 


Ruralisms 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


North  Side 


A  Small  Homemade  Greenhouse 

As  we  recently  put  up  a  small,  inex¬ 
pensive  greenhouse,  a  little  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  three  or  four  others  that  we 
used,  I  am  giving  a  brief  description,  as 
there  are  many  who  could  use  a  similar 
structure  at  this  season,  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  who  are  not  in  position  to  make 
use  of  a  larger  steam  or  hot-water  heated 
greenhouse.  We  had  to  put  this  up  on 
rented  ground,  and  did  not.  wish  to  go  to 
much  expense,  but  as  we  failed  to  get  a 
larger  greenhouse  ou  our  own  ground 
completed  in  time,  we  hastily  put  this 
up  to  get  a  lot  of  flower  plants  in  before 
freezing,  and  to  root  our  geranium  cut¬ 
tings.  Also  we  wanted  it  here  in  the 


house,  and  gradually  rises  till  it  reaches 
the  chimney  ,■  some  more  stovepipe  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  flue  and  set  upright  in  a  con¬ 
crete  base.  Our  purpose  in  using  the 
stovepipe  as  a  flue  considerable  of  the 
way  near  the  stove  was  because  we  could 
more  easily  take  it  down  and  clean  out 
the  soot,  which  will  lie  necessary  once  or 
twice  a  year.  When  all  is  cold,  on  first 
starting  the  fire,  there  is  a  little  trouble 
with  the  stove  smoking,  but  when  the 
flues  get  warmed  up  some  the  draft  is 
good.  The  drawing  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  benches  and  the  location  of 
the  stove  and  flue  under  them  in  dotted 
lines. 

The  location  we  chose  in  this  case  tvas 


Hide  View  of  a  Greenhouse 


Spring  to  grow  our  early  plants  for  set¬ 
ting  out  in  the  field  to  grow  our  market 
garden  crops. 

At  this  writing.  January  23,  we  have 
about  3,000  geranium  and  pelargonium 
cuttings  potted  in  2-in.  to  3-in.  pots,  near¬ 
ly  ready  for  4-iu. ;  about  1.000  Vincas 
potted  in  3-in.  and  4-in.,  besides  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  lot  of  other  stock ;  Wandering 
Jew.  ivy.  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  ferns,  etc. 
We  have  shifted  this  stock  hack  from  the 


a  ferrace,  running  east  and  west,  and  a 
sunny  southern  exposure.  The  picture 
shows  an  end  view,  and  almost  explains 
the  construction  of  the  house.  On  the 
top  of  the  terrace  we  used  a  large  timber, 
discarded  from  an  old  barn.  IV  this 
on  a  bevel  to  give  the  correct  pitch  we 
wanted  on  the  north  side,  and  fastened 
the  lower  end  of  the  sash  to  this  timber, 
or,  rather,  onto  a  smooth  board,  and  the 
board  nailed  onto  the  timber.  If  we  had 


Every  Day’s 
Labor  Pay  You  More 


There  are  only  so  many  days  in  the 
year  for  growing  the  Corn  Crop. 
You  can  plow  and  prepare  the 

land — plant,  culti-  y 

vate  and  harvest  / 

about  a  certain  /  A 

number  of  acres.  m/ 

It  has  been  found  w 

that  each  acre  of  # 

corn  requires  about 
5  days  of  labor.  1  C I  II 
To  make  the  season  profitable  you 
want  to  get  as  many  bushels  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  day  of  labor. 

These  bushels  you  get  must  be 
made  up  of  ears  of  good  size,  sound 
and  well-filled,  to  represent  real 
money.  Soft  corn  and  nubbins 
will  not  go  far  in  making  pork  or 
milk. 


1  prepare  the  limited  bv  yo 

VC 

Fertilizers 


The  number  of  bushels  of  Corn 
you  grow  this  season  need  not  be 
limited  by  your  acreage. 

CYou  can  make 
more  Corn  per  acre 
by  using  V-C  High- 
Grade  Fertilizers. 

The  proper  use  of 
^  V-C  Fertilizers  will 

1  give  your  Corn  a 

quick  start,  a  better  stand,  earlier 
maturity,  greater  feeding  value;  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  nubbins,  un- 
soundCornandshrinkageinthecrib. 

This  means  that  you  will  have 
more  Corn  to  sell,  more  Corn  to 
feed  and  more  bushels  of  sound 
Corn  for  each  day  of  labor  spent 
on  the  crop. 
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space  right,  over  the  stove  to  start  our 
flower  seeds,  such  as  Coleus,  Petunias. 
Salvias,  Begouias  and  others ;  also  a  lot 
of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce. 

Excepting  the  lettuce  plants,  which  we 
will  use  in  cold  frames  later,  when  we 
have  good-sized  plants  to  set  our.  the 
other  plants  are  all  to  be  removed  into 
another  house  where  we  can  give  them 
room  to  grow  into  marketable  plants,  and 
this  space  used  for  growing  our  own 


have  gone  to  the  woods  and  got  a  straight  f*  If 

log  and  hewed  one  side  to  a  straight  line,  ft Comfort  llOUSe  SllDDCr 

We  gave  the  north  side  a  little  more  *"r 

....  ,  ,  .  ,  Heal  comfort  for  all.  Extra  heavy, 

pitch  than  the  south  side.  A  row  of  fleeeeliued.  warm  and  durable.  All  sizes, 25cpr.(eohi) 
posts  with  2x4  scantling  nailed  to  the  P°sttmid-  statesize.  van  brocnlen  *  son.  Am»i«rd»ra,  n.  t. 

top  made  the  top  support,  to  which  the  — 
sash  was  fastened,  and  a  3-in.  board 
nailed,  at  the  bevel  wanted,  to  this  2x4, 
made  the  support  for  the  top  of  the  south 
tier  of  sash,  of  which  there  are  three 
rows.  Another  row  of  posts  with  a  2x4 
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plants  to  use  ou  the  place.  I  have  only 
given  the  above  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  a  house  of  this  kind,  even  in  mid¬ 
winter.  We  have  had  zero  weather  the 
last  three  or  four  nights,  aud  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  reasonably  warm, 
only  getting  up  once  or  twice  in  the  night 
to  lire  up,  and  liuding  it  warmer  there  on 
getting  up  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
house. 

We  are  heating  this  with  an  old  “box” 
stove,  burning  chunks  of  wood,  hut  we 
took  out  the  back  eud  of  the  stove  and 
added  a  concrete  extension,  so  we  can  use 
long  sticks.  With  this  stove  at  the  low¬ 
est  point,  we  use  stovepipe  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  as  a  flue,  then  had  this 
enter  some  damaged  sewer  pipe,  concret¬ 
ed  together ;  also  used  a  20-ft.  length  of 
7-in.  gas  pipe  that  was  discarded  for  other 
use.  The  flue  extends  nearly  around  the 


nailed  to  the  top,  makes  the  support 
where  the  two  sash  lap,  so  as  to  shed 
water.  A  short  wall  is  ou  the  south  side, 
according  to  the  lay  of  the  ground,  with 
the  sash  fastened  to  this  south  wall  and 
fastened  at  the  top.  The  others  are  fas¬ 
tened  securely,  and  some  old  boards,  lined 
inside  with  paper  cartons  or  other  pa¬ 
pers,  close  up  the  ends  securely,  and  with 
the  odds  and  ends  of  boards  gathered  up 
around  the  premises  we  made  the  benches, 
using  stones  and  short  sticks  of  wood  for 
supports. 

Aside  from  our  time  we  spent  less  than 
$5,  using  39  standard  3x6  hotbed  sash, 
which  are  removable,  and  we  take  them  off 
in  the  Summer.  When  danger  from  ex¬ 
treme  cold  is  over  we  may  extend  the 
length.  We  just  happened  to  stop  at  the 
length  of  13  sash,  or  39  ft.  c.  w. 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tbit,  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irreapon- 
»jbu  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Mich  swindler  will  be  publicly  eiposefl.  We  me  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  <>r  mistakes  between  one  subscribers  und  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  We  willingly  u  -c  our  good 
tilbcrs  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  With  dishonest 
transaction*.  We  protect  subscrllwi-s  against  rogue*,  but  wo  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the.  debt*  Of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  »f  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  uo  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


As  the  Mister  thinks  he  has  papers  enough,  you  will 
lie  pleased  to  know  that  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  wish  it 
discontinued.  Which  is  very  good  evidence  the  paper 
is  a  good  one.  GEO.  P.  SMITH. 

OU  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  1,000 
different  Smiths  on  our  New  York  list.  Oni* 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Smith.  We  certainly  accept 
tli is  incident  as  solid  proof  of  good  feeling  and  merit. 

* 

TIIE  disarmament  conference  at  Washington 
closed  its  work  last  week.  A  statement  of 
what  was  accomplished  is  made  on  the  next  page. 
Of  course  these  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislators  of  the  various  countries  before  they  be¬ 
come  operative.  As  for  the  value  of  all  this  work, 
you  can  get  about  any  opinion  you  like.  President 
Harding  regards  the  outcome  as  a  great  step  toward 
world  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  readers 
write  us  with  great  bitterness,  saying  that  the  money 
and  military  interests  have  won  a  great  victory. 
Personally,  we  think  the  conference  was  as  success¬ 
ful  as  anything  of  the  sort  could  be  in  the  present 
troubled  condition  of  the  world.  It  has  at  least 
shown  that  the  nations  can  get  together  and  discuss 
their  differences  reasonably. 

* 

The  present  need  of  this  country  is  not  more  laws, 
but  an  honest  enforcement  of  what  we  have.  As  a  great 
militant  body  of  law-abiding  people,  the  Grange  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  orderly  government.  Laxity  in  law  en¬ 
forcement,  wherever  indulged,  threatens  destruction,  und 
should  immediately  command  the  effective  rebuke  of 
every  true  citizen. 

HAT  is  taken  from  an  address  by  S.  J.  Lowell, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  One  great 
trouble  with  our  present  situation  is  that  too  many 
educated  and  influential  people  disregard  laws  and 
make  light  of  them.  Whenever  a  law  seems  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  own  personal  habits  or  selfish  inclina¬ 
tion  they  evade  it  or  ignore  it  ns  far  as  possible. 
Then,  after  setting  an  example  of  direct  contempt 
for  law  and  authority,  they  complain  because  people 
do  the  same  thing  with  other  laws.  In  many  cases 
the  very  people  who  owe  most  to  America  for  wealth 
or  education  or  power  are  Hie  worst  lawbreakers  we 
have.  They  may  not  steal  or  kill  or  commit  larger 
crimes,  but  they  do  worse  than  that  when,  by  little, 
petty  meanness  and  sneaking  evasions  they  teach  the 
public  that  law  is  a  thing  to  be  evaded  whenever  it 
hits  our  personal  appetites  or  habits  too  hard.  A 
law  which  holds  the  poor  mau  with  a  grip  of  iron, 
but  puts  a  rubber  band  on  a  rich  man,  is  tlie  surest 
breeder  of  discontent  and  anarchy.  Another  thing 
that  weakens  law  and  brings  it  into  disrespect  is  the 
way  influential  people  shirk  jury  duty  and  the  little 
responsibilities  which  make  up  community  life. 
These  little  things  represent  the  foundation — the  big 
things  are  built  upon  the  small  units. 

* 

WHEN  the  agricultural  “bloc”  in  the  United 
States  Senate  insisted  that  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be  a  farm¬ 
er.  many  of  the  daily  papers  made  a  great  outcry 
about  “class  legislation.”  The  law  creating  this 
board  clearly  states: 

“Of  the  five  members  (of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board)  thus  appointed  by  the  President,  at  least 
two  shall  be  persons  experienced  in  banking  and 
finance.” 

That  sounds  like  “class  legislation”  until  we  real¬ 
ize  that  the  business  of  (his  board  requires  experi¬ 
ence  in  banking  and  handling  large  amounts  of 
money.  No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  having 
men  on  this  board  who  understand  financial  matters, 
yet  the  board  is  not  entirely  an  organization  for 
making  money  for  the  government  The  design  is 


to  use  the  public  money  for  the  best  interests  of 
American  industries,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that 
few  city  bankers  know  much  about  practical  agricul¬ 
ture  and  its  needs.  As  agriculture  lias  suffered  more 
from  “deflation”  than  any  other  industry,  and  as  it  is 
the  foundation  industry  of  all,  tliere  seems  no  fair 
reason  why  farmers  should  not  be  represented  on  the 
board.  Why  is  it  "class  legislation”  to  ask  for  one 
farmer  when  the  law  definitely  calls  for  two  bank¬ 
ers? 

* 

N  a  recent  journey  from  Binghamton  to  Coble- 
skill  we  saw  at  least  50  farm  machines  out  in 
the  ice  aud  snow.  There  were  mowers,  bay-loaders, 
potato  diggers,  plows  and  smaller  machines — at 
least  $5,000 — in  that  .one  narrow  valley  going  to 
rust,  aud  waste  in  the  field.  Possibly  some  of  that 
soil  needs  iron  as  a  fertilizer,  but  farm  machinery 
makes  an  expensive  form  in  which  to  apply  it.  This 
is  what  we  call  electing  Jack  Frost  president  of  the 
“farm  machinery  trust.” 

* 

IIE  United  States  Senate  has  passed  the  hill 
empowering  farmers  to  market  their  products 
co-operatively.  This  bill  has  been  advocated  by  the 
agricultural  “bloc,”  and  1ms  been  debated  for  some 
time.  It  finally  passed,  5S  to  3.  Senator  Wadsworth 
of  New  York  voted  for  it;  Senator  Cakler  did  not 
vote.  The  Hill  legally  authorizes  farmers  and  stock 
men  to  combine  and  act  together  for  the  sale  of 
their  products.  It  lias  already  passed  tlie  House, 
and  will  be  signed  by  President  Harding,  as  de¬ 
manded  by  the  agricultural  conference. 

* 

P.ILL  at  Albany  makes  it  lawful  for  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  savings  banks  to  invest  in  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds.  On  the  face  of  it.  this  seems  like 
wise  legislation.  These  bonds  are  as  safe  as  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  genuine  Government  obligation. 
The  money  derived  from  this  sale  is  invested  in  farm 
mortgages,  thus  giving  relief  to  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  class  of  citizens.  Also  these  bonds  provide 
sound  and  sure  security  to  provide  for  the  money  of 
small  investors  who  patronize  savings  institutions. 
Tlie  bill  is  backed  solidly  by  farmers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  is  bitterly  opposed  by  real  estate  men 
and  money  brokers.  These  men  make  the  selfish 
claim  that  this  lull  will  attract  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Federal  land  bonds,  taking  them  away  from 
city  mortgage  loans.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  city  needs  the  money  lor  new  houses  more  than 
the  country  needs  it  for  food  production.  What  ob¬ 
jection  can  there  be  to  moving  some  of  the  surplus 
city  population  out  into  the  country?  The  farmers 
in  New  York  and  the  meu  who  represent  them  at 
AJbauy  will  back  this  bill  to  the  limit.  They  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  Washington,  and  will  combine 
their  forces  in  the  Legislature  to  defend  their  rights. 
£ouie  years  ago  this  paper  started  a  campaign  to  put 
50  fanners  in  the  Legislature.  That,  we  believe,  was 
the  first  suggestion  for  an  “agricultural  bloc.”  At 
that  time  most  of  the  farm  leaders  were  frightened 
at  the  idea.  Now  they  are  making  use  of  it  in  a 
practical  way,  for  this  fight  over  investments  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  bonds  will  make  a  straight,  clear- 
cut  issue  between  city  and  country,  and,  as  usual, 
the  country  will  win. 

* 

Id  looking  over  your  advertisements  in  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  28.  3b22,  I  noted  that  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  among 
many  farmers  to  adopt  (lie  cry  of  the  city  apartment 
owners — the  old  cry  of  "No  Children  Wanted  ”  As  a 
married  man  with  a  family  of  five  growing  children  on 
a  rented  farm,  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  do 
with  our  children  in  this  modern  age.  If  we  cannot 
raise  families,  where  are  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
to  come  from?  (From  the  city?  I  don't  think!) 
Pennsylvania.  k.  g.  SAUNDERS. 

T  may  be  hard  for  tlie  average  farmer  to  realize 
it,  but  in  this  brief  statement  lies  the  “nut”  of  a 
great  problem.  Read  the  last  two  sentences  of  this 
letter  the  second  time.  When  children  become  a 
nuisance  on  the  farm  we  may  well  ask  about  the 
future.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  can  find  a 
farm  family  willing  to  employ  a  man  with  a  family. 
There  are  a  few  such.  Last  year  one  of  them  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  man  with  five  children!  He  said  be 
needed  the  five  children  in  order  to  have  a  school  in 
his  district — to  which  his  own  children  could  go.  Go 
to  the  average  farmer  and  ask  him  about  this,  and 
lie  will  promptly  veto  any  suggestion  about  placing 
human  live  stock  on  bis  farm.  We  know  all  the 
arguments  for  and  against.  Our  own  farm  is  alive 
with  children,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  This  feeling 
against  children  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  a 
natural  born  farmer  has  left  the  farm  and  gone  to 
work  in  town,  where  his  little  ones  are  made  wel¬ 
come.  Thousands  of  us  today  are  the  children  of 
“hired  meu” ;  our  fathers,  and  in  some  cases  our 


mothers,  went  out  to  service  in  order  that  they  might 
earn  homes.  If  the  breed  of  real  farmers  should 
run  out  we  may  expect  factory  farming.  That  will 
mean  attempts  to  produce  food  on  a  large  scale,  by 
the  use  of  inferior  workmen,  and  without  the  civil¬ 
izing  influence  of  the  real  country  home. 

* 

CONFERENCE  to  discuss  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  in  March.  This  nation  lias  been  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been  set¬ 
tled  whether  we  shall  be  formally  represented  or 
not  There  is  a  large  group  in  this  country,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women  who  oppose  any  connection 
with  European  polities.  This  nation  has  domestic 
troubles  enough  of  its  own  ;  it  is  an  open  question  at , 
times  whether  we  can  handle  them  properly.  To 
mix  up  in  European  problems  would  involve  us  in 
dozens  rf  racial  quarrels  and  bankrupt  state  affairs 
which,  by  reason  of  our  physical  location,  we  never 
could  handle  properly.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  Europe  owes  us  over  10  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  paying  even  the 
interest,  unless  we  can  supply  raw  materials  and 
credit,  and  accept  manufactured  goods  as  part  pay¬ 
ment.  That  is  a  fact  which  we  must  all  face.  The 
conference  at  Genoa  will  be  very  largely  a  meeting 
of  our  national  debtors.  As  a  creditor  nation  we 
think  the  United  States  should  be  represented,  in 
order  that  its  financial  interests  should  be  protected. 
This  is  aside  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  richest  and 
strongest  nation  on  earth,  America  should  help  the 
European  nations  to  rebuild  their  industries.  Freni 
our  reports  we  feel  sure  that,  farmers,  as  a  <’•  ss. 
believe  that  America  should  be  represented  at  Genoa. 

* 

E  often  bear  from  people  who  say  they  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  tlie  country  child  has 
all  the  school  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  city  child. 
That  is  a  worthy  ambition,  but  these  good  people 
probably  do  not  mean  just  wlmt  they  say.  It  should 
be  easy  to  see  that  the  course  of  instruction  given  a 
child  in  New  York  or  Boston  would  nol  be  the  most 
practical  or  useful  for  a  child  in  a  true  rural  dis¬ 
trict.  The  country  child  should  have  a  training 
which  will  fit  him  for  bis  life  work.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  town  schools  which  many  country  children 
attend  have  done  much  to  make  such  children  dis- 
satislieil  wilh  rural  life,  fine  strange  thing  about 
this  modern  education  is  the  fact  that  educators  do 
not  seem  to  think  they  can  learn  anything  from  tlie 
old-time  district  school.  It  was  not  always  the  "lit¬ 
tle  red  school housc*r — iu  many  cases  it  never  was 
painted  at  all.  It  did,  however,  turn  out  a  class  of 
strong,  vigorous,  well-trained  men  and  women,  who 
made  their  mark  upon  history.  Instead  of  condemn¬ 
ing  the  one-room  district  school  unqualifiedly,  as 
many  of  the  educators  do,  I  hey  would  better  search 
for  the  reason  of  its  old-time  power.  Of  course  we  all 
want  the  country  child  to  have  every  advantage  the 
city  child  enjoys,  but  it  would  be  small  advantage’  to 
him  to  have  city  methods,  without  adaptation,  forced 
upon  the  country. 


Brevities 

“Never  lot  play  interfere  with  work”  is  a  good 
motto,  and  so  is  “never  let  unnecessary  work  interfere 
with  necessary  play.” 

Can  play  o\er  be  called  necessary?  Just  as  much  so  as 
oil  is  necessary  for  machinery.  The  oil  may  not  add  to 
power,  but  it  makes  power  more  effective. 

Tiie  Ohio  Experiment  Station  shows  that  35  bushels 
of  corn,  when  fed  alone,  are  required  to  carry  a  40-lb. 
pig  to  200  lbs.  When  tankage  is  fed  with  tlie  corn  30 
bushels  will  do  it. 

The  chicken  mite  can  live  many  months  without  food 
and  iu  very  low  temperatures.  It  is  never  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  a  house  is  free  from  mites  because  it  has 
stood  empty  for  some  time. 

There  is  not  so  much  heard  about  those  tree  powders 
this  year.  In  years  past  farmers  have  spent  thousands 
on  stuff  which  was  to  be  poked  or  pounded  into  a  tree. 
There  never  was  any  value  to  the  process. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recommends  the  use 
of  5  lbs.  ..f  nitrate  of  soda  and  S  lbs.  acid  phosphate  to 
each  good-sized  apple  tree  in  Spring.  Four  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate. 

The  Government  is  experimenting  with  dried  hog 
feeds  made  from  fish  waste  and  waste  lish  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Whale  meat  meal  and  shark  meat  meal  are 
two  of  these  products.  They  give  good  results  at  hog 
feeding  when  used  with  cornmeal — much  like  high-grade 
tankage. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  writer  told  of  using  a  log  of  apple 
wood  as  a  “lire  brick”  for  a  cold  bed.  Now  he  says: 
“The  writer  is  fold  that  his  scheme  of  hot  wood  log 
taken  to  Inal  on  a  cold  night  not  only  has  cured  rhe>’ 
mutism,  but  saves  vitality  for  old  and  young,  and  pro¬ 
longs  life.  The  heat  abstracted  from  a  human  body  to 
warm  an  icy  bed  is  a  great  druin  on  vitality.” 


The  Great  Farm  Convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington 

SUBJECTS  OF  INTEREST:— Farm  credits,  ex¬ 
port  of  surplus  products,  freedom  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling,  domestic  markets  and  storage, 
reduction  in  transportation  rates,  Muscle  Shoals  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  reduction  in  taxation  were  the  subjects 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  members  of  the  national 
farmers'  conference.  This  sentiment  was  expressed 
in  private  conversation  between  the  delegates,  in 
the  reports  of  committees  and  in  the  discussions  on 
the  floor.  It  was  emphasized  in  the  vote  on  the 
resolutions.  These  resolutions  favored  legislation  to 
provide  a  new  system  of  short  term  personal  credits; 
to  provide  international  credits  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  export  trade;  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system;  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  crop  insurance:  to  reduce  taxation;  to  give  agri¬ 
culture  the  same  consideration  as  other  industries 
in  the  framing  of  tariff  laws;  to  develop  inland  water 
transportation;  to  improve  the  country  highways;  to 
reduce  railroad  freight  and  express  rates;  to  pro¬ 
vide  terminal  markets  and  storage  warehouses;  to 
control  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  so 
that  the  use  of  the  electric  current  may  he  made 
available  to  the  residents  of  farms  and  villages  at 
uniform  rates  to  all  users,  and  to  impose  tolls  for 
the  passage  of  ships  in  the  Panama  ('anal. 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  CANAL.— The  so-called 
St.  Lawrence  River  project,  which  involves  the  build¬ 
ing  of  deep  canals  and  other  improvements  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  that  ocean-going  ships  may 
be  passed  through  to  the  Great  Lakes,  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opjiosed  by  Representative  Teu  Eyck  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  project  was  supported  by  the  Western 
interests  and  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
in  the  convention. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS.  — 
President  Harding  recommended  encouragement  for 
watering  arid  lands,  reclaiming  cut-over  areas,  pro¬ 
tecting  fertile  valleys  from  inundation,  and  for 
drainage  of  swamp  lands.  The  delegates  made  it 
clear  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  development  of 
any  more  new  lands  until  those  now  in  use  could  be 
cultivated  at  a  profit,  or.  at  least,  without  loss.  The 
President  may  have  intended  this  limitation,  but  tlie 
convention  wanted  it  clearly  expressed,  and  so  voted. 

FARMERS'  TROUBLES.— Some  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  went  home  to  the  South  and  West 
sorely  disappointed.  Farmers  in  their  sections  are 
facing  hard  conditions.  Many  of  them  have  mort¬ 
gages  on  the  farms.  Some  bought  farms  at  peak  of 
prices,  paying  nearly  double  their  present  values. 
Practically  all  are  in  debt  to  their  banks  ro  the  limit 
of  their  credits.  They  pay  from  S  to  10  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  They  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
cattle  and  cotton,  but  no  money  for  present  living  or 
for  supplies  for  a  new  planting.  Many  expect  to  lose 
their  equities  in  the  farms  and  become  renters  or 
laborers.  The  delegates  came  to  Washington  hoping 
for  a  measure  of  prompt  relief  for  these  conditions. 
Their  own  disappointment  was  secondary  to  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  reporting  at  home  that  no  immediate  relief 
can  be  expected.  Of  course,  no  oue  was  to  blame. 
In  their  necessity  they  simply  hoped  too  much.  They 
expected  the  Impossible. 

FOREIGN  DEBTS. — If  anyone  did  not  know  it 
before,  he  would  have  learned  in  Washington  that 
the  people  of  this  country  expect  and  insist  that  the 
eleven  billion  or  more  dollars  due  our  government 
from  European  governments  must  be  paid  to  relieve 
our  people  of  a  part  of  our  heavy  taxes.  Any  official 
who  openly  opposed  this  purpose  would  thereby  dig 
his  own  political  grave,  lienee  the  people  enjoy  flu1 
expectation  of  payment  and  proportional  relief  from 
taxation.  No  one  in  Washington  at  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  had  any  expectation  that  the  foreign  claims 
will  ever  be  paid  in  either  principal  or  interest 
There  was  no  serious  purpose  apparent  to  demand  it. 
The  policy  seemed  to  he  to  let  the  subject  rest  until 
it  is  forgotten  and  the  debt  forgiven.  There  is  some 
honest  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  he  wise  or  bene¬ 
ficial  to  collect  it.  There  is.  however,  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  that  a  frank  position  and  a  bold,  open 
stand,  and  personal  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  world  in  general  and  to  the 
American  people  in  particular.  International  hank¬ 
ers  and  highly  protected  interests  have  their  own 
selfish  interests  to  consider,  and  they  would  not 
profit  by  a  payment  of  the  debt.  The  international 
hankers  would  lose  opportunity  for  profits  in  a  sta¬ 
bilized  international  exchange.  Both  of  these  inter¬ 
ests  are  and  for  long  have  been  powerful  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE.— The  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  farmers  in  distress  are  a  unit  in  advising 
that  our  government  be  represented  in  the  Genoa 
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economic  conference  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe  and  open  a  market  for  our  surplus  farm 
crops,  but  they  do  not  want  the  European  debt  to  us 
cancelled.  If  our  representatives  go  to  Genoa,  the 
first  question  asked  them  will  be  our  position  on  that 
debt.  If  they  consent  to  cancellation,  they  offend 
and  embitter  the  voters  of  America.  If  they  demand 
payment  they  will  not.  to  say  the  least,  he  popular 
ar  the  Genoa  conference,  nor  with  the  international 
bankers  and  high  protective  manufacturers  at  home. 
Any  way.  embarrassment  is  anticipated,  and  unless 
the  people  here  insist,  we  will  probably  not  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

UNDERWRITING  EUROPEAN  CREDITS. — Fail¬ 
ing  in  this,  our  farmers  with  surplus  products  ask 
the  government  to  underwrite  European  credits  for 
the  export  sale  of  ihe  products.  That  is  to  say, 
European  buyers  offer  securities  which  are  not  gilt- 
edge,  and  which  could  not  ho  promptly  converted 
into  cash.  The  scheme  is  for  the  government  to  take 
these  securities  or  credits  from  the  foreign  buyers 
and  to  turn  the  cash  over  to  the  producers  for  the 
surplus  crops  as  they  are  exported.  Australia  has 
made  some  success  in  guaranteeing  export  bills,  and 
our  farmers  look  for  similar  help.  This  demand  was 
discouraged  at  the  conference,  hut  (he  committee  on 
credits  expressed  the  hope  that  the  government 
might  find  it  possible  to  do  something  along  this 
line. 

EUR( >PEAN  TRADE.  —  Another  embarrassment 
associated  with  our  export  trade  and  European  debts 
due  us  is  our  stand-pat  high  protective  tariff  policy. 
We  now  have  three-quarters  of  the  gold  of  the  world. 
Europe  can  send  us  little  if  any  more.  We  have  too 
much  now.  and  to  receive  more  would  only  increase 
the  difficulty.  If  Europe  pays  her  interest  and  debt 
to  us  she  could  only  do  so  by  sending  us  wealth  in 
foods,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products. 
This  would  increase  our  surplus  and  result  in  com¬ 
petition  here.  If  we  construct  high  protective  tariff 
walls  against  them  they  cannot  get  in.  Besides,  if 
we  forget  about  what  Europe  owes  us  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  as  is  the  present  political  tendency  of  mind,  we 
must  yet  take  from  her  enough  of  some  kind  of  goods 
to  pay  for  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  as 
well  as  for  the  surplus  food  products  exported. 
Heretofore  the  trick  has  been  to  put  a  high  tariff  on 
goods  that  would  compete  with  manufactured  goods 
here,  and  allow  food  products,  food  substitutes  and 
raw  materials  to  come  in  tax  free  to  pay  for  them. 
Farmers  knew  little  about  the  manipulation  of  tariff 
schedules.  They  were  satisfied  with  tariff  on  pro¬ 
ducts  the  surplus  of  which  is  sold  abroad,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  tariff  could  do  them  no  good.  The  tax 
was  a  gentle  form  of  death.  Farmers,  however,  are 
now  getting  wise  to  the  game.  They  will  no  longer 
he  satisfied  with  the  old  policy.  They  now  demand 
free  potash,  for  example,  and  a  tariff  on  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  commensurate  with  that  on  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Not  only  that,  but  when  Holland  puts  a  tariff 
of  $2.50  a  case  on  condensed  milk,  and  France  15 
cents,  while  letting  the  same  product  in  free  from 
other  countries,  farmers  demand  an  equally  high 
tariff  against  them.  We  can  sell  only  as  much  as  we 
buy.  If  everybody  gets  protection,  what  can  be  im¬ 
ported  to  pay  for  our  exports? 

PAYING  IN  GOODS. — To  summarize,  farmers 
want  Europe  to  pay  her  debt  to  us  as  a  means  of 
reducing  our  national  debt  and  to  lessen  our  taxes. 
Europe  has  not  got  the  gold  to  send  and  we  would  not 
want  it  if  she  had.  Hence  Europe  can  pay  only  by 
sending  u<  goods.  Farmers  do  not  want  Europe  to 
pay  by  sending  us  farm  food  products.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  want  them  to  pay  by  sending  manufac¬ 
tured  products  and  machinery.  Each  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  wants  to  reserve  the  home  market  for  itself. 
Besides,  farmers  want  to  sell  their  surplus  of  wheat, 
cotton,  cattle  and  corn  to  Europe.  The  stand-pat 
high  protectionists  want  to  sell  Europe  the  r  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Our  surplus  of  gold,  the  high 
foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar,  the  eleven  bil¬ 
lions  due  us  in  Europe,  our  powerful  international 
bankers,  the  many  political  fortunes  we  have  to 
save,  and  our  high  protective  tariff  policies  form  a 
composite  obstacle  to  the  export  of  our  surplus  of 
farm  products.  The  national  government  has  some 
problem  to  solve.  If  some  one  statesman  could  for¬ 
get  his  political  future  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  great  national  service  in  working  out  a  sound 
policy.  While  doing  so.  however,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  other  leading  national  statesmen  under 
an  anesthetic.  It  would  disorganize  the  whole  politi¬ 
cal  system  and  discredit  the  regular  members  if  one 
undisciplined  altruist  be  permitted  to  perform  a 
really  meritorious  and  disinterested  service.  Politics 
is  a  selfish  game,  and  Washington  is  saturated 
with  it 
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The  Sportsman  and  a  Non-posting  Law 

Tlie  New  York  Conservation  Association  is  largely 
an  organization  of  hunters  and  sportsmen.  In  times 
past  there  has  been  some  friction  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  and  New  York  fanners  over 
hunting  privileges.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse, 
January  13-14,  at  which  the  sportsmen  and  leading 
farmers  frankly  discussed  their  differences.  Our 
representative  at  this  meeting  makes  the  following 
clear  statement  of  his  impressions: 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  change 
of  attitude  in  respect  to  the  farmer's  rights  which  was 
reflected  by  the  statements  of  many  of  these  sportsmen. 
Of  .  course,  I  recognize  that  the  progressive  sportsmen 
--till  have  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  deterrent  wing, 
but  I  believe  their  leadership  is  falling  into  saner  hands. 
Many  of  their  prominent  leaders  stated  to  me  that  they 
realize  the  acceptance  nf  a  non-posting  law  is  inevitable. 

Some  of  their  acts,  however,  did  not  tend  to  generate 
confidence  in  the  farmer's  mind.  TIip  most  disgusting 
resolution  was  the  one  which  provided  that  iu  the  future, 
when  any  property  is  posted,  the  owner  shall  he  re¬ 
strained  from  selling,  bartering,  or  in  anv  way  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  sporting  privileges  outside  of  h'is  own  family 
nr  those  occupying  the  property.  This  resolution  was 
carried  after  being  objected  to.  All  I  had  to  say  at 
the  public  sessions  was  in  objection  to  this  resolution. 
I  stated  that  farmers  would  lose  what  fairh  they  still 
had  in  the  constructive  elements  in  sportsmen's  organi¬ 
zations  if  such  acts  were  persisted  in.  Some  time  after 
this  resolution  was  carried.  Mr.  Lowell.  National  Grange 
Master,  strongly  condemned  it.  The  adoption  was  re¬ 
considered,  and  tilt1  resolution  was  rescinded.  Ilenrv  M 
Brigham  was  the  firsT  man  to  object  to  this  resolution 
at  its  first  consideration,  lie  and  Charles  A.  BehJeiehter 
of  Troy  were  the  most  prominent  sportsmen  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  squelch  this  stand  of  the  old  guard. 

The  situation  as  exemplified  by  the  Syracuse  meeting, 
compared  with  that  which  ex-isted  a  year  ago.,  convinces 
me  that,  sportsmen  are  rapidly  preparing  themselves  to 
accept  a  non-posting  law.  and.  I  believe,  this  may  be 
accomplished  after  another  year  of  effort. 

The  International  Armament  Conference 

This  conference  ended  on  February  6.  after  about 
three  months  session.  Ihe  result  of  its  labors  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

,,  L  ,  < Completion  of  a  treaty  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  f  ranee,  Japan  and  Italy,  limiting  the 
'  ze  of  their  navies,  ending  the  race  for  supremacy  in 
naval  armament. 

2.  Completion  of  a  treaty  forbidding  the  use  of  poi- 
sqn  gas  in  warfare,  and  making  it  illegal,  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  for  a  submarine  to  attack  a  merchant  ship. 

3.  A  tri-partv  agreement  by  the  United  States,  Great 
1  •  r item  and  Japan,  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  in  Pacific  fortifications  within  prescribed 
areas  outside  of  the  homelands,  this  to  remove  suspicion 
and  create  better  feeling. 

4.  A  complete  settlement  of  the  controversy  between 
<  mna  and  Japan  over  Kaicm-c-hou  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  under  which  Japan  is  to  surrender  the  for- 
rnei  German  leasehold,  and  C  hina  is  to  regain  complete 
control  of  the  territory  and  of  the  Shantung  railroad. 

5.  Announcement  by  Great  Britain  that  she  would 
return  the  port  of  Wei  Hai  Wei  to  China,  in  harmony 
wi:h  the  retirement  of  Japan  from  Kaiou-ebou. 

fi.  An  agreement  to  adhere  to  the  "open  door”  policy 
in  t  hina.  the  resolution  providing  for  an  international 
hoard  of  reference  in  China  to  settle  disputed  questions, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  "spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence”  in  China. 

,  .  The  adoption  of  a  four  Power  compact  in  terms 

p  edging  the  Powers  to  respect  each  other's  territory  in 
the  Pacific,  and  calling  for  a  conference  of  nations  when 
trie  peace  of  the  Pacific  region  is  threatened.  This  com- 
1  act.  when  ratified,  will  abrogate  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

S.  A  settlement  made  outside  of.  but  ill  view  of  the 
conference,  of  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  over  the  island  of  Yap.  in  accordance  with 
claims  advanced  by  Secretary  Hughes  for  cable  rights 
in  that  island. 

!>.  A  formal  pledge  from  Japan  to  withdraw  from 
Siberia  and  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Sakhalin  as  soon  as  certain  conditions  have  been  real¬ 
ized.  This  pledge  is  regarded  as  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  moral  trusteeship  to  Russia. 

10.  Practical  abrogation  of  the  "21  demands” 
through  adoption  of  the  “open  door”  pledge  relative  to 
(  hina  and  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question. 


That  Rocky  Road  Poetry 

We  were  interested  in  reading  "The  Poetry  of  a 
Rocky  Road.”  appearing  on  page  111  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This  road  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Ilume. 
High  water  washed  away  the  approaches  of  the  bridge 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  road.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  town  board,  wbo  seems  i  tak<  til  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  running  our  town,  tells  us  they  had  the  road 
temporarily  abandoned  over  two  years  ago.  They  have, 
however,  left  it  open  to  the  public,  even  fencing  off  a 
strip  of  the  neighboring  pasture  to  make  it  passable  at 
all,  and  have  so  left  it  as  a  death  trap.  Nor  have  they 
made  any  move  to  fix  it.  On  account  of  the  condition 
of  this  road,  we  farmers  living  to  the  west  of  the  bridge 
have  to  draw  our  produce  to  the  railroad,  as  well  as 
uUr  feed  and  fertilizer  home,  by  way  of  the  hill  road, 
making  it  two  miles  further  before  we  reach  the  State 
road.  This  detour  heroines  almost  impassable  iu  Fall 
and  Spring  on  account  of  the  character  of  (lie  soil,  it 
being  to  a  large  extent  clay. 

We  do  not  understand  why  this  road  is  held  up.  be¬ 
cause  the  town  is  well  able  to  fix  it.  We  have  never 
heard  a  taxpayer  complain  when  his  money  is  used  for 
a  good  purpose.  We  do  kick,  however,  when  our  money 
is  used  year  after  year  and  nothing  is  done  to  show 
for  it.  u,  i.  hodxett. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  several  other  comments  on  that 
p  c:  ure.  The  County  Farm  Bureau  will  print  the  poem 
and  picture  for  local  distribution,  to  show  up  this  out¬ 
rageous  situation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  readers  in 
the  locality  and  county.  If  they  can  get  together  and 
organize  they  can  clean  up  this  road  mess,  and  do  many 
other  needed  things.  We  have  done  our  part  in  showing 
it  up :  now  conies  your  part  in  shoving  to  oue  side  for  a 
better  road. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sleep  and  Death 

Two  wandering  angels,  Sleep  and  Death, 
Once  met  in  sunny  weather  : 

And  while  the  twain  were  taking  breath 
They  held  discourse  together. 

Quoth  Sleep,  whose  face,  though  twice  as 
fair, 

Was  strangely  like  the  other's — 

So  like,  in  sooth,  that  anywhere 

They  might  have  passed  for  brothers: 

“A  busy  life  is  mine,  I  trow  : 

Would  I  were  omnipresent ! 

So  fast  and  far  have  I  to  go ; 

Aud  yet  my  work  is  pleasant. 

“I  cast  my  potent  poppies  forth. 

And,  lo  1 — the  cares  that  cumber 
The  toiling,  suffering  sons  of  earth 
Are  drowned  in  sweetest,  slumber. 

“The  student  rests  his  weary  brain, 

And  waits  the  fresher  morrow  ; 

I  ease  the  patient  of  Ids  pain. 

The  mourner  of  his  sorrow. 

“I  bar  the  gates  where  cares  abide, 

And  open  Pleasure’s  portals 
To  visioned  joys;  thus,  far  and  wide, 

I  earn  the  praise  of  mortals." 

“Alas !”  replied  the  other,  “mine 
is  not  a  task  so  grateful; 

Howe’er  to  mercy  1  incline, 

To  mortals  I  am  hateful. 

“They  call  me  ‘kill-joy,’  every  one. 

And  speak  in  sharp  detraction 
Of  all  I  do ;  yet  have  I  done 
Full  many  a  kindly  action." 

“True  !”  answered  Sleep,  "but  all  the  while 
Thine  office  is  berated. 

’Tis  only  by  the  vile  and  weak 
That  thou  art  feared  and  hated. 

“And  though  thy  work  on  earth  has  given 
To  all  a  shade  of  sadness; 

Consider — every  saint  in  heaven 
Remembers  tbee  with  gladness !” 

- JOIIX  GODFREY  SAXE. 

tk 

A  Virginia  reader  asks  for  patterns 
for  knitted  bedspreads.  If  anyone  among 
our  readers  can  give  directions,  with 
sample  block  for  illustration,  wc  should 
be  glad  to  pass  the  information  on.  We 
are  getting  a  great  many  patchwork  pat¬ 
terns,  some  with  name  and  some  with¬ 
out.  We  are  asked  for  information  about 
a  very  old  pattern,  called  the  Rose  of  the 
Revolution.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
very  old  patterns,  and  is  now  apparently 
lost.  If  anyone  can  give  information  as 
to  this  pattern  we  should  like  to  hear 
from  her. 

tk 

We  would  like  a  tested  recipe  for  fudge 
cake.  Is  it  ordinarily  made  as  a  layer 
cake  with  fudge  made  after  any  familiar 
recipe  as  a  filling? 

'I' 

We  have  been  looking  rather  sadly  at 
the  so-ealled  “funny"  cartoons  that  run 
day  after  day  in  our  leading  newspapers. 
There  are  two  or  three  cartoonists  who 
are  humorous  and  free  from  vulgarity. 
The  rest  seem  to  us  more  or  less  objec¬ 
tionable.  and  inexpressibly  dreary.  This 
tired  old  world  needs  every  possible  aid 
to  good  cheer,  but  we  see  little  of  it  in 
ugly  pictures  that  deal  with  slangy  and 
impudent  children,  with  wives  who  rob 
their  husbands,  or  husbands  who  deceive 
their  wives,  with  bold  young  girls  or 
quarrelsome  families,  aud  these  seem  the 
main  stock  in  trade  of  the  newspaper 
artists.  The  pictures  debase  the  taste, 
and  the  silly  words  accompanying  them 
vulgarize  the  mind.  Of  course  if  a 
farmer  is  ever  shown  in  such  pictures  he 
is  an  impossible  “hayseed."  but  we  can 
hardly  complain,  considering  the  equally 
unflattering  pictures  of  city  people.  VI  e 
have  always  considered  such  pictures  un¬ 
desirable  for  children,  and  we  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  their  existence.  These 
stupid  “funny”  pictures  are  a  natural 
guide  to  vulgarity  iu  moving  pictures. 
We  “first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em¬ 
brace." 


Success  with  One-egg  Cake 

I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  G.  F.  for  her 
recipe  for  a  “perfect  one-egg  cake.”  page 
1495,  last  year,  and  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  Mrs.  H.  II.  (page  50 1.  I  have  never 
been  a  good  cake  maker,  and  had  given 
up  trying,  but  now  tlio  results  of  using 
this  rule  are.  so  delicious  that  I  am  kept 
making  cakes  every  few  days.  As  the 
amount  of  (lour  was  not  given,  I  tried 
using  two  cups.  The  result  is  a  cake 
light  as  a  feather  that  melts  in  your 
mouth  and  keeps  soft  as  long  as  it  is 
allowed  to  last.  If  I  use  more  flour  the 
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cake  is  tough,  but  with  only  two  cups  it 
is  “perfect."  1  cannot,  however,  get  the 
sugar  and  shortening  s<>  1  can  beat  them. 
May  I  add  for  Mrs.  II.  II.  that  a  cake 
made  with  water  instead  of  milk  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  tender  than  one  made  with 
milk,  though  it  will  dry  out  sooner.  Milk 
and  eggs  have  a  tendency  to  toughen. 

A  delicious  frosting  for  this  cake  is 
made  by  stirring  orange  juice  thick  with 
confectioners’  sugar.  sirs.  c.  w.  p. 


Lard  Economy 

Not  liking  to  use  commercial  lard,  or 
the  lard  tried  at  our  local  market,  we 
have  adopted  the  following  method:  Wc 
buy  leaf  lard  from  our  local  markets, 
paying  the  same  price  a  pound  that  is 
asked  for  the  market-tried  lard.  After 
being  sure  that  the  leaf  lard  is  clean  wo 
cut  it  into  narrow  strips  and  put  it 
through  the  food  chopper.  This  is  not  a 
hard  task,  as  we  buy  only  5  or  10  lbs.  at 
a  time.  After  tbe  lard  is  chopped  we 
put  it  into  a  hot  iron  kettle,  where  it. 
quickly  melts,  and  can  be  dipped  off  and 
strained.  There  will  be  only  a  small 
amount  of  scraps  left,  compared  to  what 
there  would  have  been  if  the  lard  had 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9002.  House  dress  or  apron,  with  cap, 
34  or  30.  38  or  40.  42  or  44  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  require  3tv.  yds.  of  material 
30  iu.  wide,  3ii  yds.  44,  with  %  yd.  any 
width  for  cap.  Price  20  cents. 


only  been  cut  into  coarse  chunks  instead 
of  being  ground  up  in  the  food  chopper. 
Also,  the  lard  does  not  have  to  be  kept 
on  the  stove  so  long  that  it  scorches 
while  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the  fat  out 
of  it.  Thus  we  get  well-flavored  white 
lard,  and  avoid  having  the  greasy  scorched 
smell  of  the  lard  iu  the  house. 

We  also  get  beef  suet  and  try  it  out 
by  the  same  method.  When  frying  dough¬ 
nuts  we  use  one  part  suet  to  three  parts 
lard.  The  doughnuts  will  not  take  up  as 
much  of  the  hot  fat  when  suet  is  used 
as  they  will  when  the  lard  is  used  alone, 
so  that  lard  is  saved  in  two  ways  by 
using  the  suet.  The  suet  tried  out  by 
this  method  is  also  nice  to  use  in  other 
ways.  .  ,  ROSETTA  M.  FLINT. 


Hot  School  Lunches  Again 

I  notice  hi  a  recent  issue  that  “Mother 
Bee”  asks  for  a  few  notes  on  hot  school 
lunches.  Before  mv  marriage  I  lived  on 
a  ranch  in  Idaho,  and  for  the  district 
school  there  we  had  built  a  lovely  new 
schoolbouse.  It  looked  more  like  a  bun¬ 
galow  home  than  a  schoolhouse,  and  a 
kitchen  was  planned  and  equipped  for  it. 
It  was  really  a  kitchenette,  with  only 
room  for  a  range,  kitchen  table  and  a 
dish  and  supply  cupboard.  The  older 
girls,  two  each  day,  cooked  one  hot  dish, 
for  all  the  school,  under  the  teacher’s 
direction,  of  course.  She  had  hot  choco¬ 
late  twice  a  week  and  soups,  esenlloped 
dishes,  baked  potatoes  or  beans  the  other 
three.  Each  pupil  furnished  his  own 


spoon,  fork,  sandwiches  and  napkin.  The 
plates,  cups,  bowls  and  cooking  utensils 
were  property  of  the  school,  furnished 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  basket  supper. 

Everything  that  could  be  purchased 
from  the  pupils’  parents  was  bought  at 
the  retail  price,  and  then  the  pupils  paid 
for  their  lunches.  By  judicious  buying 
and  dividing  her  purchases  among  the 
patrons  each  child  was  able  to  pay  for 
liis  lunch  with  what  was  bought.  The 
price  the  first  year  was  one  cent  a  day; 
the  next  year  foodstuffs  were  much  higher 
and  the  price  was  eight  cents  a  week. 

It  was  surely  a  good  plan,  and  the 
pupils  did  so  much  better  iu  their  school 
work,  besides  the  real  lessons  in  cookery 
for  the  girls,  that,  it  certainly  paid. 

MRS.  L.  M.  DOX. 


A  Candy-making  Hint 

Tell  your  "homemade"  candy-makers, 
after  dipping  candy  into  the  chocolate,  to 
deposit  them  on  common  table  oilcloth.  I 
lift  the  goods  up  with  a  common  three  or 
four-tine  steel  fork,  and  just  let  them 
slip  off  on  the  oilcloth,  or  turn  them  over. 
The  goods  will  not  stick  to  the  oilcloth, 
and  cloth  can  be  washed  with  warm 
water  and  used  for  years.  Do  not  grease 
the  cloth.  Just  have  it  clean  and  dry. 
Chill  the  goods  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
they  can  be  picked  off  in  a  few  minutes. 

w.  E.  KEMP. 


Delicious  Confection 

One-half  pint  pear  conserve  or  jam,  *4 
lb.  seeded  raisins,  one-half  box  seeded 
dates.  lb.  figs,  l’ut  through  the  food 
chopper.  Add  enough  shredded  cocoa nut 
to  make  a  stiff  mass.  Form  into  balls. 
Roll  in  shredded  cocoanut  and  put  ou 
buttered  platter  to  harden.  Wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  and  added  to  a  school  lunch 
they  are  a  treat  and  nourishing. 

M.  S.  M. 


Dried  and  Corned  Beef 

I  note  in  January  21  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  A.  T.  IT.  asks  for  “a  tried 
recipe  for  preparing  dried  beef."  May  I 
be  allowed  to  make  a  correction  in  the 
directions  given,  as  1  am  sure  the  results 
will  be  far  more  satisfactory?  The  for¬ 
mula  is  practically  the  same,  the  main 
difference  being  the  length  of  time  it 
should  stay  in  the  brine.  _  After  four 
weeks  in  the  brine  I  am  quite  sure  the 
dried  beef  would  be  so  salty  it  would 
hardly  be  fit  to  eat. 

My  formula  is  as  follows;  To  100  lbs. 
meat  use  S  lbs.  salt.  2  lbs.  brown  sugar 
and  two  ounces  saltpeter.  Three  or  four 
gallons  of  water  is  generally  enough  to 
cover  100  lbs.  of  meat.  Dissolve  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the  meat, 
stir,  skim,  and  when  cold  pour  over  the 
meat,  which  should  be  weighted  down  to 
keep  it  under  the  brine.  Leave  in  brine 
)8  hours,  take  out,  smoke  lightly  and 
hang  up  to  dry.  The  best  meat  for  mak¬ 
ing  dried  beef  comes  from  tbe  “hind- 
quarter."  that  portion  corresponding  to 
that  from  which  the  round  steak  it  cut. 

For  corned  beef  I  use  the  same  formula 
given  above.  I  take  all  flip  bones,  out 
and  roll  and  tie  the  fiat  pieces:  this  is 
not  necessary,  but  makes  it  much  nicer 
to  serve,  especially  the  plate  pieces.  Here 
is  the  important  part:  After  the  brine 
lias  been  brought  to  tbe  boiling  point  put 
meat  in  brine  and  boil  20  minutes  to  one- 
half  hour,  according  to  age  of  beef,  pack 
meat  in  crock  or  barrel,  place  weight  on 
top  to  keep  it  down,  and  pour  brine  on 
hot.  Tf  crock  is  used,  be  careful  not  to 
crack  the  crock. 

When  warm  weather  comes  take  up 
meat,  boil  and  skint  brine  until  it  comes 
clear,  then  put  meat  in  brine  and  bring 
to  boil,  pack  down  meat  again,  pour 
brine  on  hot.  If  meat  is  kept  under  brine 
it  should  keep  perfectly  until  used.  I 
put  down  whole  beef  each  year,  can  a 
lot  and  dry  aud  corn  the  balance,  with 
no  loss,  unless  can  is  defective. 

G.  D.  s. 


Texas  Notes 

This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
that  all  the  cotton  has  been  picked  and 
ginned  b.v  November  1.  I  have  seen  the 
fields  white  with  cotton  late  iu  Novem¬ 
ber.  Nearly  always  it  is  some  time  in 
December  before  it  is  nil  out.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  we  usually  have  fine  weather  un¬ 
til  Christmas,  and  this  year  has  been  no 
exception.  The  weather  was  perfect.  We 
have  no  fires  during  the  day  in  the 
heater.  iSometimes  the  nights  are  quite 
cool.  The  farmers  of  this  part,  of  Texas 
are  facing  hard  times  again.  There  has 
not  been  enough  cotton  raised  to  pay  the 
taxes,  the  cotton  was  cut  so  short  by  the 
boll-weevil.  Cattle  are  low  also.  Most 
of  the  farmers  are  in  debt,  nod  it  looks 
hard  for  the  merchants  ns  well  as  those 
who  owe  them.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  up  by  any  means,  aud  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  raise  another  crop. 

Most  of  the  cotton  is  being  held  for  a 
higher  price,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  belief 
among  the  farmers  that  the  price  will  go 
up  later  in  the  year.  Wo  had  a  large 
pear  crop,  and  sold  them  in  our  town 
and  at  the  orchard,  about  200  bushels, 
and  had  plenty  for  our  own  use  and  to 
give  to  our  friends  aud  neighbors.  We 
are  not  discouraged,  but  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  another  .year  with  hopeful  hearts. 
There  is  always  a  way  open,  and  a  chance 
to  make  a  living.  We  also  have  our 
health,  peace  and  happiness  within  our 
home,  and  a  bright  fire  ou  the  hearth. 
Who  could  ask  for  more? 

MRS.  M.  rr.  M. 


Stove  Price*  Hit  Bottom 

Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  Get  our  split 
price  offer — small  first  pay¬ 
ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 
No  interest.  Most  beau- 
iful  ranges  ever  made, 
’orcelain  blue  enamel — 
designs  that  make  your 
heart  swell  with 
pride. 

Write  Today — 
Don’t  Wait 

Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Special 
Sale.  Write  today.  See 
savings  you  can  make 
on  Kalamazoo  Furnaces,  Paint,  Fencing, 
Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don’t  miss  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  Your  credit  is  good. 

Ask  lor  Catalog  No.*  *4 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

T„'“:,r.:r.k  Direct  to  Abu 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer''  on  package  or  ou  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  tbe  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicyjicacid. 


Ideal 

for 

KIDDIES 


Warm,  comfortable  moccasins,  made  of  thick,  tough 
leather  that  wears  like  iron ;  bilCBOft  and  pliable  for 
little  feet. 

Colors— Dark  tan  or  smoke  grey. 


Plain  moccasin  (no  sole!  for  babies  before  walk  tug. 

Sizes  8-  6  . *1  >  5 

Moccasin  «ith  single  sole,  for  babies  0  mouths  to  2 

years  old  Sizes  2  l) . *2. ‘45 

Sizes  T  il . 2.50 

Moccasin  with  Goodyear  stitched,  welted  outsole 
and  spring  heel  for  youngster  2  to  6  years  ohl. 

Sizes  t-f. . . #2.Kft 

BizejT-li . C.B5 

Send  no  money.  Just  state  size  or  length  of  foot  in 
inches  and  pay  postman  on  arrival.  If  prepaid,  we 
pay  postage.  If  sent  C.  O.  !>.,  you  pay  postage. 
Write  ns  today. 


GOULD  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1678  Boston,  Mass. 


a-re-co;blend 

COFFEE  27?b 

Direct  From  Wholesale  Roaster  ®  “ 

Tills  delicious  n dfeo  supplied  to  families  in  5  II).  lots 
or  ovur,  at  the  wholesale  price—  Itean  or  Ground. 
Sent  Parcel  l’osl  1'ivpald  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  years  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE  OFFER-WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED 

Sell  chipped  soap  direct  from  factory.  You  sell— 
We  deliver  and  collect.  Only  pint  time  required. 
One  pound  sample  35  cents  and  one  pound  white 
naptha  bar  soap  FREE.  ROE  CO.,  Homor,  N,  Y. 


Rarrflle  OK  SLIGHTLY  HAM  ACEH  CROCK  FRY 

Udl  I  Ola  llut*l  L'liinnivftrb,  Om»kliije»v*r©,  Aluntlnutavrur*,  ©la. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COPIED.  Kodak  finishing 
AMD  ENLARBINO.  Write  for  prlcns.  GOOD  STUDIO,  Dunkirk,  NX 
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Notes  from  a  Kitchen  Philosopher 

Saturday  Morning, — One  Saturday 
morning  not  long  ago.  while  I  wag  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  hoys  to  evacuate  the  kitchen, 
so  that  I  could  work  to  some  advantage 
there,  I  began  picking  up  the  scattered 
papers,  hooks  and  magazines  left  from 
the  previous  evening’s  reading.  During 
the  process  the  last  II.  N.-Y.  came  upper¬ 
most.  It.  was  opened,  and  as  I  picked  it 
up  to  fold  a  paragraph  caught  my  eye. 
Of  course  I  read  it,  a, id  as  I  did  so  a 
mental  picture  of  the  woman  who  wrote 
it  arose  before  me.  She  was  a  hit  lonely, 
and  wished  that  there  might  be  a  league 
formed  composed  of  the  shut-in  farm 
women  in  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  family,  and  that 
they  might  write  to  eaeh  other.  As  I 
stood  there  thinking  about  it  the  roar 
from  the  kitchen  became  deafening,  and 
I  had  to  get  out  there.  The  room  was 
full,  or  apparently  so,  of  'boys.  caps,  rub¬ 
bers  and  mittens,  all  in  otic  grand  rush 
for  nothing  in  particular.  As  I  looked 
at  the  young  rascals  and  wondered  if  it 
wouldn  t  be  'veil  to  open  the  door  and 
get  busy  with  the  broom.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  there  must  be  a  good 
many  thousand  farm  kitchens  that  same 
Saturday  morning  that  were  going  through 
exactly  the  same  thing;  that  there  were 
other  mothers  of  boys  whose  heads  were 
fairly  reeling  with  their  racket,  and  who 
were  wishing,  as  I  was  just  then,  that  a 
house  could  hold  a  pack  of  healthy  hoys 
and  stay  clean  and  straight  for  more  than 
15  minutes  at  a  time.  Many  people  who 
have  never  had  ehildren  of  their  own 
will  tell  you  that  the  whole  trouble  lies  in 
“your  utter  lack  of  home  management." 
and  will  at  once  tell  you  all  about  how 
easily  it  may  be  accomplished,  hut  we 
mothers  of  boys  know  from  hard  exper¬ 
ience  that  such  talk  is  all  pure  moon¬ 
shine. 

Tiik  Kitchkn  Forum. — The  kitchen  is 
the  eenter  of  the  farm  woman’s  little 
world,  especially  in  the  Winter.  It  is 
here  that  the  whole  farm  forces  gather, 
not  once  or  twice  a  day,  but  keep  up  a 
sort  of  constant  performance.  It  is  a 
forum  where  things  are  talked  out.  an 
arena  (for  the  boys,  sometimes)  where 
things  are  actually  fought  out.  If  help 
is  needed  for  frozen  pumps,  sick  animals, 
cuts,  bumps,  lost  tools,  advice,  in  fact, 
for  anything  that  goes  wrong  about  the 
place,  an  8  O  ft  call  is  immediately  sent 
to  the  kitchen.  Mother  will  he  there, 
and  will  know  what  to  do.  All  the  farm 
affairs  are  talked  over,  not  once,  hut 
dozens  of  times,  with  mother  as  a  sort  of 
a  high  judge.  Now  mother  may  not  bo 
particularly  crazy  over  gasoline  engines, 
but  that  can’t  excuse  her  from  listening 
to  hours  of  discussion  of  carburetors, 
valves  and  spark  plugs.  Of  course  she  is 
interested  in  the  general  run  of  things 
about  the  farm,  hut  as  the  Winter  days 
get  longer  there  comes  a  time  when  all 
those  things  lose  their  attraction  for  her. 
and  without  anyone  knowing  it  but  her¬ 
self.  mother  is  actually  lonely. 

The  Family  Shock  A usokhf.r. — Not 
much  wonder,  is  it.  that  the  farm  woman 
comes  to  be  a  sort  of  family  shock  ab¬ 
sorber.  Without  realizing  it  the  whole 
family  make  use  of  her.  and  forget  that 
even  a  shock  absorber  will  wear  out  after 
a  while  if  not  given  the  proper  care.  She 
is  usually  always  on  the  job.  and  if  she 
seldom  gets  away  from  that  job  the  wear 
comes  harder.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Winter.  Other  seasons  are  too  crowded 
with  work  to  have  time  to  think  more 
than  one  day  ahead.  If  she  can  go  to 
church  and  Orange,  the  family  shock  ab¬ 
sorber  finds  a  very  helpful  lubricant 
there,  and  can  go  on  absorbing  the  family 
shocks  for  days  after  such  a  trip  without 
feeling  the  worse  for  wear.  It’s  the  meet¬ 
ing  other  people,  hearing  other  than  the 
home  voices,  gleaning  new  ideas  and 
wrenching  her  mind  away  from  her  job. 
that  helps.  A  telephone  is  a  wonderful 
help  also,  even  though  it  is  tin  an  over¬ 
crowded  rural  line.  Reading  is  another 
and  a  very  wonderful  "lubricator. "  To 
those  who  love  to  read  nothing  uecd  be 
said.  To  those  who  seldom  “find  the 
time”  I  will  say  take  the  time  and  get 
the  habit. _  Thpre  is  not  Only  pleasure, 
but  there  is  rest.  help,  oven  life  itself  in 
the  power  to  forget  everything  between 
the  covers  nf  a  hook  or  magazine.  My 
own  reading  has  to  be  done  mostly  at 
night,  the  only  time,  in  fact,  when  the 
house  is  Quiet.  After  the  things  are 
done  and  all  is  ready  for  the  uight,  T 
usually  get  down  to  reading,  and  I  have 
found  out  that  no  matter  how  hard  the 
day  has  been,  if  I  can  rend  for  an  hour 
or  two  I  will  hq  more  rested  than  if  T 
had  spent  that  time  in  bed.  It's  the 
mental  tire  that  wears  on  the  shock  ab¬ 
sorber,  and  there  are  sometimes  better 
ways  of  relieving  it  than  by  sleeping.  It 
is  well  also  to  have  a  hobby.  You  can 
prance  off  on  your  favorite  steed  any 
time  things  begin  to  get  stale  in  your 
kitchen  forum.  I  have  an  especially  soft 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  farm  woman 
with  flowers  for  a  hobby,  even  if  she  has 
little  time  to  spend  on  them  and  no  place 
free  from  the  "everlasting  hens.”  A  world 
of  renewed  strength  may  lie  had  from  a 
hasty  trip  to  n  pansy  bed.  Did  you 
ever  try  it? 

t“A  Fool  or  ,v  Philosopher  at  40.” — 
AVo  are  told  by  those  who  arc  supposed 
to  know  that  there  is  no  mental  effort 
made  by  us  that  does  not  produce  results, 
oven  if  we  ourselves  are  not  aware  of 
those  results.  Where,  then,  does  all  this 
mental  effort  get  the  family  shock  ab¬ 


sorber?  If  the  old  saying  holds  true  that 
"You  are  either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher 
at  10,"  there  must  be  a  regular  bunch  of 
philosophers  among  farm  women,  t  have 
yet  to  meet  a  fool  among  them.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  escape  becoming  a 
philosopher.  You  are  alone,  and  things 
are  arising  at  all  times  that  tax  your 
every  resource.  Talk  about  Robinson 
Crusoe!  11  is  job  was  simply  pie  com¬ 
pared  with  the  everyday  problems  of  the 
ordinary  farm  woman.  You  have  to  be 
a  judge  as  well  as  a  jury,  a  doctor  as  well 
as  a  nurse,  and  we  may  ns  well  go  right 
down  the  line  and  end  with  “a  butcher, 
a  baker,  a  candlestick  maker.".  Some¬ 
thing  is  sure  to  happen  to  you  through 
all  this  experience,  so  you  simply  turn 
into  a  philosopher,  though  you  may  never 
suspect  that  you  are  one. 

Clothesline  Philosophy.  —  This  is 
another  variety  of  the  kitchen  species, 
only  it  sort  of  generates  when  you  go  to 
a  Clothesline  in  the  evening  after  a  line 
full  of  clothes  that  have  been  left  to  soak 
in  the  afternoon’s  Summer  sunshine  and 
enough  of  the  evening  dew  to  make  them 


li  liat  is  the  Same  of  this  Patchwork 
Pattern? 

iron  easily.  Some  are  for  yanking  in 
every  piece  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  ironing 
it  and  putting  it  away.  You  won’t  find 
a  clothesline  philosopher  among  those 
people.  They  haven't  time.  After  you 
have  piled  the  basket  full  of  the  clean 
fragrance  you  may  actually  enter  another 
world  by  merely  forgetting  everything  but 
that  which  is  around  you  and  above  you. 
As  yon  look  and  listen  there  arises  a 
multitude  of  sounds,  unnoticed  before,  but 
somehow  they  seem  to  rest  you  now.  In 
the  neighboring  farmhouses  are  lights. 
Larger  ones  gleam  along  the  State  roads 
for  miles,  and  overhead  blazes  the  great 
mystery.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  that  has  given  human  beings 
move  courage  or  inspiration  than  the 
sight  of  the  heavens  at  night.  Of  course 
one  time  of  year  is  as  good  as  another 
to  receive  such  help,  but  a  farm  woman 
standing  beside  a  huge  basket  of  clean 
clothes  is  in  a  class  by  herself.  Nearly 
everyone  knows  (or  ought  to  know)  that 
one  of  the  hardest  places  on  earth  to  do 
a  washing,  and  do  it  well,  is  on  the 
average  farm.  The  supply  of  s.,r'r  water 
is  so  uncertain.  The  wells,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  contain  hard  water,  some  ac¬ 
tually  S' i  ImQrt  that  soap  has  little  effect 
on  it.  Then  of  course  there  is  Ihe  carry¬ 
ing  water,  both  in  and  out.  Some  are 
mure  fnrtuuute.  but  for  the  majority  it's 
the  old  hard  way  still.  This  Woman  is 
sure  to  be  tired.  There  have  been  three 
big  meals  to  prepare,  and  the  chances  are 
that  there  are  still  many  things  to  he 
done  before  she  goes  to  bed.  Strange, 


Blue  and  White  Coverlet  Woven  in  18  }0 
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indeed,  it  would  be  if  her  thoughts  were 
not  a  trifle  bitter,  but  as  she  lifts  her 
face  to  the  wonders  above,  strength  and 
courage,  like  great  healing  electric  cur¬ 
rents,  fill  her  tired  being.  If  it  is  true 
that  things  are  great  or  small  only  by 
comparison,  how  small  and  trifling  must 
I'lie’s  worries  appear  before  such  vast- 
noss!  A  comforting  peace  must  surely 
follow  such  a  trip  to  the  clothesline  and 
the  fired  body  as  well  as  the  tired  mind 
find  strength  as  well  as  courage  for  the 
busy  days  ahead. 

The  Legion. — So  to  the  Kitchen  Phil¬ 
osophers  everywhere  l  send  nt.v  greeting. 
We  are  organized.  I  don’t  really  think 
we  need  a  league,  for  are  we  not  a  legion? 
We  think  the  same  thoughts,  battle  With 
the  same  problems,  and  get  lonely  in  just 
the  same  way.  But  as  we  face  the  trying 
part  of  the  Winter,  let  it  not  be  "of’our 
discontent."  but  rather,  like  sleeping 
nature  about  us,  a  time  for  storing  up 
renewed  life  and  courage  for  the  big 
Spring  push  that  is  even  now  creeping 
back  to  us  with  the  sun. 

a  kitchen  philosopher. 


YOU  get  real  satisfaction 
x  out  of  a  dishofJelUO.  It 
gives  the  right  touch  to  a 
meal,  just  light  enough  and 
just  sweet  enough. 

No  matter  how  heavily 
you  may  have  eaten,  you 
always  feel  the  need  of  a 
dessert  at  the  end,  otherwise 
the  meal  seems  incomplete. 
Jell-O  fills  that  need  exactly. 


The  American  Offices  and 
Factory  of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  are  at  LeRoy 
New  \  ork,  in  the  famous 
Qenesee  Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory  of 
The  Qenesee  Pure  Food 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
are  at  Bridgeburg,  Ontario, 
on  the  Niagara  River. 


d  ELL-0 

CsimeYicas  Most  Famous  T)essert 


’KeepMusterolt 
on  die  SatH-wmsMf 

Years  ago  the  old-  fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the 
favorite  remedy  for  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago,  colds  on 
the  chest  and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work  all  right, 
but  it  was  sticky  and  messy 
to  apply  and  my  how  it  did 
burn  and  blister! 

The  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  stern  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on 
your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  cough  or  sniffle,  at 
rheumatism's  first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
with  the  blister  and  sting  takea 
out,  Musterole  penetrates  the  skin 
and  goea  right  down  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble. 


Order  Musterole  today  from  your 
druggist.  He  has  it  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Direct  from 
mill 


Make  a  sweater 
for  $2.00 

New  sniped  Uiop-sUtch  slip-on.  Slip-on  in  block 
pci'.u  ni  with  Br.unlcy  tyre  neck.  Child  s  dresa 
(li  in).  Man's  slip-on.  V'  neck  ($i.S<>i  —  a  tew 
craraphsol  what  you  can  knit  at  extremely  low 
cost  Willi  Peace  Dale  Yarns.  Directions  for 
striped  slip -on  sent  free.  Book  cif  43  new  designs 
25c  ti>  mall. 


Best  yarns—  10  to  40%  cheaper — Einestcpiaiity 
ynrnaata  s'eat  saving.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Free  samples  —  Send  today  for  90  free  yarn 
samples  and  free  directions.  Peace  Dale  Mills. 
Dept.  751,  45  Madison  Ave..N  Y. 


Peace  Dale  Yarns 


Contains 
Samples  of 
Over  1  00  Patterns 


Shows 
Samples  of 
Borders  with  Sidewalls 


bend  today  for  this  big  free  book  containing  actual 
i  saaiples  or  the  new  wall  papers  for  1922;  shows  samples 
of  borders  os  v.ell  as  9nje  walls.  Big  variety  to  choose 
trom— over  HO  patterns  in  ail — pr.pal&r  styles  and  colors. 
Many  correct  designs  for  every  room. 


Lowest  Prices  Since  Before  the  War 

Per  Double  Roll 

(96c  for  Room  10x12x8  ft.) 

!  „  .alwred  r-><75  on  HI  gracio  of  ■sell  d«d«  S«m, 

anubly  tn*t  Inb 1  icor  sold  for  £1.56  lmt  double  roll  now  reduced  to 

>Ubf  -  -  . 

& 


ONLY  8, 


,,c  o«r  double  rc»I.  Kom«*mb*r  our  prices  fop  double  roll* 
?.«•  riolV5  ***  rolls  bv  which  wail  roper  is  usually 

sold  l  Oar  8c  per  doable  r«**l  means  rroilv  4o  p«*t  single  roll. 

#.TICW.  J «*•  9f*c  will  paper  an  entire  room 
1  *  wcmII,  border  aa*d  o-'tng  Inoludrii 

Be  sure  to  e«t  a  oooy  of  ttws  new  sample  book  before  you 
ouy.  See  our  new  styles,  see  our  low  prices  —  it  will  pay  you 
EE  bool* 


CO  sent!  for  this  FREE  book  today. 
Write  our  house  nearest  you. 


Address :  Dept,  s-64 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


t 


^fl<4  oAeWeek 


*‘For  just  one  week  my  net  profits  were  $164,** 
writes  R.  A.  Moyer.  He  is  only  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  making  big  money  acting  as  our  represen¬ 
tative  for  this  wonderful  oew  light. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Gives  300  candle  power  soft,  bril¬ 
liant  light,  resilul  to  eyes.  Costs 
1c  an  evening.  Absolutely  sale. 

Lights  with  match.  Most  wonder* 
of  age — Table  Lamps,  Hanging 
Lamps,  Lanterns.  Big  season  uuw  on.  You 
can  earn  as  Moyer  has.  Work  ell  or  spare 
time.  Commissions  paid  sesae  day  you  take 
Orders.  No  experience  ucccswry.  Write  to*  QlAV 
day  for  catalog  and  agents  FREE  outfit  offer.  L 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

662  Lamp  Bldg.;  Akron,  Ohio 


light 


Ladies  Let  Cuticura 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Young 

Soap, Ointment. Talcam, 25c.  everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cuticura Leboretoriae, Dept. U,  Malden,  Mail 
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“What  is  a 
Balanced  Ration?” 

A  balanced  ration  for  cows  consists  of  a  combination 
of  ROUGHAGE  AND  FEED  containing  in  correct 
proportion  all  of  the  required  food  nutrients  for  normal 
maintenance,  growth  and  milk  production. 

Roughage  is  grown  on  the  farm  and  as  none  of  it  con¬ 
tains  enough  food  value  for  maintenance  of  the  cow 
and  milk  production,  the  question  of  balancing  the 
ration  is  the  problem  of  furnishing  in  a  feed  what  is 
lacking  in  the  roughage. 

But  roughage  varies  in  nutritive  content,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  a  different  feed  for  each  class  of  roughage  to 
make  the  same  balanced  ration. 

To  compound  the  ration,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  ALL  the  nutrients  the  cow  receives — 
FROM  BOTH  THE  ROUGHAGE  AND  THE  CON¬ 
CENTRATES. 

That  is  why  so  many  dairymen  have  found  the  way 
to  successful  feeding  in 

TI-O-GA 

JL  FEED  SERVICE 

The  preparation  of  a  balanced  ration  is  the  work  of 
one,  who  knows  the  cow’s  requirements  and  the  nutritive 
values  of  roughages  and  feeds.  Through  its  nutrition  ex¬ 
pert,  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE  classifies  roughages  into 
three  groups  and  supplies  three  different  feeds;  one  to 
properly  balance  with  each  class  of  roughage. 

With  the  combination  of  your  roughage  and  Tioga 
Dairy  Feeds,  therefore,  you  can  feed  a  correctly  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  which  will  keep  your  cows  in  the  pink  of 
condition  and  produce  milk  at  the  lowest  cost.  You  can 
also  successfully  make  changes  from  one  roughage  to 
another  and  maintain  the  same  balanced  ration  by 
changing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 
intended  to  be  used  with  the  roughage  fed. 

RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  forms  a 
balanced  ration  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage, 
silage,  pasturage,  green  fodder,  etc. 

WHITE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  forms  a 
balanced  ration  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage, 
timothy  hay,  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 

BLUE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  forms  a 
balanced  ration  with  high  protein  dry  roughage,  clover 
hay,  alfalfa  hay,  etc. 

A  book  on  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE,  giving 
classification  of  roughage  and  what  Feed  to  use  with 
each  to  form  a  balanced  ration,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co, 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

EGAT1NE 

the  feed  that  makes  hena  lay 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 

Tl-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oat* 
Treated  for  Smut 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Oats  and  Barley 

For  roughage  I  have  silage  and  hay, 
part  clover  and  Timothy.  In  the  grain 
line  I  have  oats  and  barley.  My  cows 
are  grades,  Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  v. 

Allow  your  cows  all  of  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume,  and  all  of  the 
mixed  hay  that  they  will  dean  lip  with 
relish.  A  1.000-lb.  cow  will  require  about 
;J5  lbs.  of  silage  and  10  to  12  lbs,  of  hay. 
To  supplement  oats  and  barley.  I  should 
purchase  loan,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  and  gluten  :  200  lbs.  hurley.  200 

lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  oilmen!, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten. 

Feeding  Calf 

I  have  a  calf  eight  months  old  that  I 
am  feeding  one  part  bran,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  one  corn  meal;  also  clover  hay. 
Salt  in  a  block  is  before  her  at  all  times. 
Could  you  improve  on  this?  C.  B.  r. 

New  York. 

A  ration  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
bran,  two  parts  of  ground  oats,  two  parts 


_  .■ePgvj 
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ing  the  surface  after  the  hair  has  been 
clipped  off  with  iodine  some  of  the  swell¬ 
ing  may  be.  absorbed,  but  we  never  had 
any  satisfactory  results  in  trying  to  treat 
such  bruises.  Keep  plenty  of  bedding 
under  the  cow.  Often  veterinarians  can 
operate  and  relieve  the  condition,  but 
generally  any  local  treatment  only  com¬ 
plicates  the  soreness  by  irritating  ihe 
surface.  My  advice  would  be  to  let  it 
alone,  for  if  it  is  of  two  years’  standing 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  get  much 
worse,  uml  since  the  cow  is  doing  well  I 
would  not  disturb  her  milk  flow. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  10  Holstein 
cows?  I  have  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  oil- 
meal.  cottonseed  meal,  and  wheat  bran, 
and  roughage  consisting  of  shredded  corn 
fodder,  silage,  and  mixed  liay. 

Ohio.  e-  »•  w.  s. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  average 
producers,  and  that  they  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  the  roughage,  such  as  corn 


Making  Himself  One  of  the  Family 

We  often  have  pictures  of  little  chil-  tusks.  When  a  man  takes  such  chances, 
dren  mounted  on  big  hogs,  or  standing  however,  it  is  quite  a  dill  event  matter, 
beside  them.  We  do  not  like  such  pic-  The  man  in  the  picture  seems  to  be  shar- 
tures,  because  we  cannot  help  thinking  ing  his  dinner  with  his  little  white  friends, 
what  would  happen  if  through  some  acci-  Well,  a  man  might  have  worse  compau- 
dent  these  big  brutes  should  turn  on  the  ions  than  a  family  of  pigs, 
child  and  give  it  one  thrust  with  their 


of  cornmeal,  one  part  of  oilmeal,  and  one 
part  of  wheat  middiugs  would  be  more 
suitable  for  calves  under  eight  months 
old.  Allow  the  calf  free  access  to  clover 
hay,  and  keep  salt  available  at  all  times. 
Feed  all  of  the  grain  ration  that  the  calf 
will  clean  up  with  relish  three  times  a 
day. 

Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows  giving  milk  tlmt  will  keep 
them  in  right,  flesh  and  produce  milk.  I 
have  four  fresh  ones  and  live  springers. 
I  can  get  almost  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
roughage  I  have  oats  on  the  straw  and 
mixed  hay  ;  no  silage.  F.  B. 

New  Y'ork, 

For  the  dry  cows  use  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  and  oilmeal.  For  the 
cows  in  milk  use:  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs. 
oats,  300  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten.  This 
combination  will  enable  the  animals  to 
maintain  their  flesh  and  to  yield  milk  eco¬ 
nomically.  Make  sure  that  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  leafy  roughage,  and  add 
about  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  salt. 

Cow  with  Swollen  Knee 

I  have  a  cow  that  slipped  on  concrete 
floor,  injuring  knee,  which  is  swollen  to 
about  the  size  of  a  two-quart  pail.  She 
is  giving  about  30  ibs.  of  milk  a  day  and 
is  farrow.  Is  there  anything  I  Can  do  to 
reduce  the  swelling?  She  does  not  go 
lame,  but  it  seems  to  have  fever  in  it.  It 
has  been  getting  larger  for  about  two 
years.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

Since  your  eowr  does  not  go  lame,  the 
injury  to  her  knee  is  perhaps  more  un¬ 
sightly  than  painful.  No  doubt  the  pocket 
is  filled  with  fluid  joint  water,  and  any 
attempt  to  drain  it  would  only  compli¬ 
cate  your  problem.  Sometimes  by  paint- 


fodder,  silage,  and  mixed  bay,  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  each  day,  satis¬ 
factory  results  would  follow  the  use  of 
a  mixture  consisting  of  150  lbs.  oafs,  200 
lbs.  cornmeal.  150  lbs.  oilmeal,  250  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  and  250  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
This  combination  carries  about  19  per 
cent  of  crude  protein. 


Fitting  Horses  for  Sale 

I  wish  to  lit  up  m.v  horses  for  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale,  and  1  have  but  two  weeks  and 
two  days  to  do  it.  !  have  cornmeal.  oil¬ 
meal.  and  mixed  bright,  hay.  mostly  Blue- 
grass.  for  feed.  1  wish  to  know  howr  to 
mix  this  feed  and  what  must  be  added  to 
make  a  balanced  ration,  and  what  amount 
one  could  feed  for  best  results,  provided  I 
give  them  a  little  exercise.  b.  F.  II. 

It  will  lie  quite  impossible  to  fit  horses 
for  the  sale  on  two  weeks’  notice.  Per¬ 
haps  the  use  of  a  wool  blanket  to  smooth 
down  the  coat  would  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  an  attempt  at  this  time  to  put 
a  lot  of  feed  under  their  coats.  A  grain 
ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn¬ 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  oil¬ 
meal  would  he  satisfactory,  and  you 
should  feed  approximately  2  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  per  day  Cor  each  100  lbs,  of  live 
weight.  For  instance,  if  the  horse  weighs 
1,00ft  lbs.,  feed  him  approximately  20  lbs. 
of  grain  per  day  and  all  the  Timothy  hay 
that  lie  will  consume  once  daily.  Start 
with  about  10  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  and 
increase  this  gradually  until  the  20  lbs. 
is  reached.  Keep  the  horses  blanketed 
and  this  will  improve  their  appearance 
very  much. 


Dimensions  of  Septic  Tank 

Please  give  me  tin*  measurements  of  a 
septic  tank  for  a  12-room  Cottage. 

Holliston,  Mass.  o.  A.  F. 

For  a  single-chamber  septic  tank,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  ttie  October  30.  1920,  issue  of 
this  paper,  inside  dimensions  may  he  6  ft. 
in  length,  3jA  ft.  in  width,  and  5 ’A  ft.  in 
depth.  This  depth  permits  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber  of  1  ft.  in  depth  above  the  surface. 

M .  B.  D. 
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LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


Shorthorn  Record  in  Australia 

Here  is  a  new  world’s  record  for  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  made  by  .Melba  loth  of 
Dapbiilara,  in  Australia.  Her  year's 
record,  begun  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  seven  months,  is  21  dido y2  Jbs.  milk, 
test  4.41  per  cent,  lbs,  buttorfut. 

She  was  milked  only  twice  a  day.  and 
stabled  only  at  night  during  the  Winter. 
Her  bntterfat  record  is  exceeded  by  oue 
Ayrshire,  three  Jersey,  six  Guernsey  and 
about  four  dozen  Holstein  cows,  all  of 
which  were  made  on  more  than  two  milk¬ 
ings  n  day.  unless  a  new  one  has  been 
made  very  recently.  C.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

_ Owner _ Superintendent 


(  Signed  ) 

^UrTYrv 


Shady  Side  Berkshires 

Hom  s.  1 11108.  old.  813  each.  S(.„-k  «hlw-ed  o,  < 
fiu-iloa  Guaranteed.  E.  S.  MsilElt,  tvon.,  II m 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Berkshires  of  Size  and  Quality 

/ 1 1  rices.  Spei  ini  pilcea  on  bred  -ows  and  gilts.  Good 
show  record,  t  'hnlei  a  immune.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.J 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  Fast  Holliston.  Mass. 


Oregon  Jersey  Herd  Record 

The  Jersey  herd  owned  by  McArthur 

&  Stan  IF,  of  Oregon,  is  making  a  herd  ree¬ 
d'd  for  average  production  which  is  be¬ 
loved  the  greatest  by  any  breed  in  the 
world  for  a  six  months’  period.  Follow- 
ng  is  the  record  by  months : 

No.  of  cpyvs 

on  test  Average  lbs. 

Month  for  month  butterfat 

May  l.j  liO.G'S 

June  .  16  59.52 

July  .  15  61.37 

A  Trust  .  17  5S.S0 

1  "ptember  .  IS  5S.49 

October  .  16  61.19 


four  months. 
AMES  HILL  KAitM 


Fifteen  Dollar*. 

West  tip.  in  i.eboro,  Vermont 


From  Men  Who  Know — 

Stale  Experiment  Stations,  high  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  and  big  breeders  do  not 
Rive  their  endorsements  rceklpsglv.  ifS  an 
exception  when  they  write  at  nil  Much  letters 
as  we  have  from  scores  of  Institutions  that 
have  used  Gray  lawn  Farms  I.ouse-Chase. 

Only  one  answer — Louse-Chase  DOES  hill 
the  lice  on  any  farm  animal,  emvs.  horses, 
swine  and  poultry.  Kills  ticks  on  sheep, 
too.  without  staining  the  wool.  Graylawu 
Louse-Chase  is  a  fine  powder,  easy  ami  con¬ 
venient  to  use  in  any  wenrher:  enmes  in  a 
liberal  dollar  package  with  sifter  top  A 
little  goes  a  long  way,  so  that  tin-  cost  per 
animal  of  killing  every  louse  is  surprisingly 
small.  6 

You  need  to  take  no  one’s  word  for  it: 
every  package  of  Gruylawn  Farms  Louse- 
(  base  has  an  absolute  guarantee  of  MONEY 
HACK,  plus  10  per  cent,  if  you  ate  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied,  bold  by  dealers,  or  we  will 
mail  postpaid  if  yonrs  is  not  supplied. 


SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

1  eit  1 0r  spring.  1922.  liners  to  a  good  on  of  Svmholeer 
■to.  AU  CHOLERA  IMMUHE.  No.  181200.  For  Price  address 

J.  E.  IV  A1  SO.V  -  Marbledulc.  Conn. 


We  are  offering  foi  sale  two  remtered  buJU  read-.- 
for  servire  from  A.  It.  stork  on  liotli  rides  for  St  50 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  hulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  *100  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tnbercnhn  Tested.  Kenl  opportunity  for  formers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohassct,  Mass. 


KKKsiiikES.  Bitr  typo  now  s.  hoars  and  pUrsforsale. 
All  at.tck  guaranteed.  Patmook  fak hs,  HartfiHd.  s.Y. 


MERCER  COUNTY  DU ROC  JERSEY 
ASSOCIATION 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

n  i.  m.  March  1  u  a.  m. 

JOHN  H.&  KENNETH  HANKINSON  FARM 

Writ,  /or  Sals  List.  G  LEN  MOORE.  N.J. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bit-d,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Stay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  (Tie  ruvood  breeding  r. at  of  \  K 
dams  or  dams  tbac  wifi  he  tested.  Wi  Ite  fur  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJW,  nunr  cibma  ?3  s  m*  e.  bi.ii. 


Average .  16  60.01 

The  cows  are  still  doing  well  and  will 
apparently  finish  a  year  of  remarkable 
production. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  halls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigree- 

SMITHVItLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Reg.  DUROC  SOWS 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  H-9  NEWPORT,  Vt, 


Fred  for  March  farrow.  Sired  by  and  bred  to  the 
best  boars  in  X.Y.  State.  C.  E.  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.Y 


We  Offer  for  Sale  a  Number  of  CHOICE 

Grade  Guernsey  Springers 

Dua  to  freshen  within  60  days 
Tuberculin  Tested 
SUBJECT  TO  BEING  UNSOLD 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Brv<l  i  -Gi 

Sensation. 


DUROCS 


Joe  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sens 
r.?  "  *•'  spring  Boars  „nd 

U.  PaTI  IM.Kix  A  SOX,  UcrrllUtrf, 


Re  gist cred  Durocs 

OKI  II .  a  It  HOOK  FA  KM  c.  M.  PALMES,  Prop.'  V»l„tle.  N.t! 


I"l‘i  GUERNSEYS 

choice  Bnll  Calves,  ranging  in  age*  from  three 
months  to  a  serviceable  age.  Masher  Sequel  and  May 
Rose  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  ami  fr-  m 
Dams  dmng  400  to  5(10  lbs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  sell.  Address; 

It.  A  1*0 W  KU»,  Stoney  Hill  farm*.  Glen-haw,  Pa 


ering  this  matter  reads  us  follows: 

Section  33a.  Skim-milk  or  whey,  which 
are  by-products  of  butter  factories,  cheese 
factories  or  other  dairy  plants  ,,r  places, 
if  returned,  given,  sold,  or  delivered  to 
persons  who  may  thereafter  use  the  same 
for  feeding  purposes  shall,  before  being 
so  returned,  given,  sold,  or  delivered,  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  150  degrees  F. 
Xo  skim-milk  or  whey  from  such  plants 
shall  lie  fed  to  domestic  animals  until 
after  it  has  been  heated  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided. 

1  he  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  reason  for  this  law  : 

The  reason  for  the  enactment  of  this 
section  was  that  many  authorities  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
rapidly  spread  among  domestic  animals 
by  feeding  skim-milk  and  whey  returned 
from  butter  and  cheese  factories-  without 
ta'ing^  pasteurized.  A  recent  illustration 
•  it  this  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
where  an  owner  of  purebred  cattle  fed 
scute  young  cattle  for  a  short  period  of 
time  on  skim-milk  from  a  butter  factory 
where  the  law  was  m-t  being  complied 
with.  Shortly  after  this  a  tuberculin  test 
of  his  herd  ^disclosed  the  fact  that  several 
animals  which  had  been  fed  on  this  skirn- 
nulk  were  tubercular,  but  that  the  rest 
of  his  herd  was  practically  free  from  the 
disease. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two 
nrillion  dollars  was  spent  in  tins  State 
during  the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  bovine  tuberculosis,  and.  in  view  of 
this  large  expenditure,  it  would  seem  that 
every  effort _  possible  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  healthv  animals. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  great  loss  is  for 
the  creamery  or  station  to  heat  the  milk 
to  150  degrees.  Then  it  can  legally  be 
fed. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Tuggenburg  Buekr.  **20.  Pure  Btu-ka,  *55. 

S.  J.  SHAKPLES  R.  D,  6  Norristown,  Pa. 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  fm-  sale  bu  1  valves  with  A.  R.  breeding. 
Drives  reasonable.  Her.)  uinieT  Federal  supervision 

Mount  Tremper  Ulster  Co.  New  York 


Vitrnrottc  RnrL  c  *nd  opting- fr»sli  I  a  ,<-s,  f  mm  Pr..litleTog- 
iiguiuuauuvna  g-cabui  gs,  Omuivi-H  Nubians  and  ltvuu- 
tiful  Angoras,  *20,  Pairs.  MS.  LLOYD  C0L0S00K0.MDbiiion.Pt. 


New  York 


Rnaie  Grade  Toggenburg  Doe*.  Guaranteed  fre-h 
uuais  this  spring.  Pure  Registered  Togg.nbui-g  Buck. 
Prices  right.  R.  S.  HOLLAND,  King  Ferry.  N.Y. 


JL.JL HlYlrbrtlKtS.  They  are 
t.neon  type.  EVENTUALLY  yon  will  raise' 
them.  Why  not  now  !  Free  circular. 
A.  S.  GRAY  BILL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
•'or  **  .  .  Bird  In-lliiod,  P». 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


...  Boar  Pigs;  l'a related  Pairs a  ml  Trios, 
lined  sows  and  gilts-  W  ii**  tor 

F AK  ,N 8W  OKTII,  Cuba.  New  York 


SUNNYSIDE  G  UERNSE  YS 

inir.  two  to  seven  titonths  old  Prices  m  !,-in!v  u-- 

ciedited  herd  No.  10036.  JAS.  E.  ran  ALSTINE,  Kindtrhook,  N  Y. 


BiffTvnpPolamfc  <’h.oi,’*!  rie*  for  sale. 

**  'rc  1  UldllUs  (Also  n  few  sow*.)  Write 

ri|P;  yon  will  L'e surprised liow  Ion- 1  am  selling  these 
choice  pigs  for.  O.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


Weave  offering  animals  of  ullages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  j-our  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Omc 


AYRSHIRES  From  Federal  Tested  ^credited 

Bull— 2  years,  Excei-tioun  breeding . S2.-,o 

Bull — l  year,  Good  breading...  .  .  IOC 

Bnll  Calf— 4  mouths . -  7 ."> 

Bull— 8  mouths,  Grandson  of  Finlaystou .  200 

Pedigrees  on  Aptilivatiou. 
FEKRY  WARREN  -  F*eru,  Vermont 


TarT  JERSEY  S 

Several  Graat-Graudsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  C.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams, 

Priced  lo  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J, 


Iter.  HAMPSHIRE  SttKF. 
EWt:s.  Apply  uenm  hum 


ForSale 


UAM8  and 

I'urriiBk*,  .\.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWKS,  hwd  to  Imp.  Rjun. 
A  so  Hams,  STEVE.\S  BROS.  Wilson.  JVeiv  1'or* 

Reg.  Shropshire  Kwe».  Brvd.  All  agva.  Bargains. 
Lambs  also.  1.LIIOV  C.  tlOtl  tit,  l.miian i ill*.  .\«>t  York 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Insitie. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper 
Stomped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yokkeb”— on  outside. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 


Bt  vi I  to  a  big  ram 

Hubart  C.  Beardsley.  Montour  Folio,  H.» 


REGISTER  OF  3VXERIT  JERSEYS 

Cows,  heifers,  calves.  Grand  1.  .  I  calf.  Gold  Mesial  itock. 
Jap  Nayda  Family.  Accredited  Herd.  Great  chance  to 
secure  choice  stock.  Sale  list  moiled,  rrices  right. 

V.  F.  YOUNG  -  Phoenix,  New  Yoi  b 


J  not  the  dug  you  have  beon  wa  iling  for  la  m  or  vil¬ 
lage.  ADva> s  at  home.  Go- -I  liunier  or  watch 
dog.  Spayed  fouialo,  born  Oct,  lit.  UILG ,  Pri  -,-  J25. 
Also  puppies,  born  Jan.  3.  Males  S25;  fe¬ 

males.  $15.  Pedigree  on  i  m  a-t. 

Indian  Trail  Rex.  A.  K  t*.  28C78  at  stud.  SonofCli. 

'  id  -  j  : 

nock.  F.  J.  CHAMPIIA.  JeU.rson.  «.Y.  R.  R.  Slllien.  SumlorJ,  N  ». 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  C: 


Jersey  Cattle 

IMPfiRTEO  JflP  BREEDING.  Cows.  H-if.- s.  Calves. 
GOLDEN  Sl’KI.AG  .  Milford.  Fa. 


Warts 

I  have  a  heifer  about  one  year  old 
which  is  covered  with  warts.  '  On  its 
stomach  is  a  duster  of  about  15  which 
hang  down  about  4  in.  and  make  an  ugly 
appearance.  Could  you  tell  me  any  vcm- 

e<fr?  ,  .  II.  T.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Twist  off  the  large  warts  that  have  nar¬ 
row  necks  and  then  apply  pine  tar  with 
an  old,  stubby  paint  brush.  Repeat  the 
application  of  tar  once  a  week  until  it  is 
no  longer  necessary.  Masses  of  small 
warts  will  also  disappear  in  time  if  treat¬ 
ed  with  pine  tar.  but  they  will  be  likely 
to  drop  off  more  quickly  if  robbed  daily 
with  a  thick  paste  of  cold  pressed  castor 
oil.  flowers  of  sulphur  and  table  salt.  A 
free  application  of  fresh  axle  grease  also 
serves  fairly  well  for  the  removal  of 
masses  of  warts.  If  any  wart  is  tardy 
in  removal  and  yon  do  not  care  to  cut  it 
out  with  a  sharp  knife,  saturate  it  once 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  salicylic  acid  and  castor  oil. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  com1'!! 

Old  Iviglisli  Shepherd  dogs.;  Brood  Matrons.  I'm- 
nios.  Bred  for  farm  helpers ,  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  lO.-  tor  instructive  list  Nishnti  Collie 

Keunels.  W.  R  WATSON  MUr  ,  Box  1745,  Macon  Mo. 


For  Sole—  Pure  Blooded  Holstein  BULL  CALF 

dropped  Jan.  SO,  ’22,  out  of  Johanna  M.kplccrof  De  Kol 
(now  giving  over  to  Iba.  intlkT  Uy  Kmc  Sylvia  Cobuntbii 
Dviivvv.  P'-ive,  *100.  A  cl  unre  for  souio  one  t  ,  grt  a 
wry  fine  ’.till  from  high  prod  living  sin.  <  nt  a  i>  w  (u-lvv. 
Inquire  SI  PT.  T«o  Pine  Turin,  Alt.  KUve,  J i.  Y. 


I  AM  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

seven  to  ten  days  old.  Sired  by  King  Pontiac  Buri.9 
Sohleue,  a  '0-lb.  bnll.  The  Dams  are  3-'*a--t . •! : 
beifers  uiilking  55  to  80  lbs.  a  dnv.  Price.  $40  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva.  New  York 


Ivdlewed  COLLIE  PUP? 

NELSON  BUGS. 


The  intelligent  kind. 
GstOVE  C.TV.  Pi, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


F  E  n  TL  E  T  <s* 

for  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  tree.  Levi  Feruaworth  New  London,  Ohio 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  i?mS'o^i.i.%o 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Twlly,  N.Y. 


The  ^GsinessFafiK?rs  Paper 


Hoi, I v in  •  t  r ir.laei  lt«tt«r  mn  0 Hull  Pair**.  PurvUml  reglster- 
ed  and  high  grade.  8p<e»<i>d  TU'  uluaisand  breeding 
Keg.  Duroo  Digs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Cordon*  Co.,  H.l 


IHiive  He«ju!tiil  Thorough brt-J  ANGOKA  CATS 
AND  KITTENS  for  salt*.  S6  ;  Females.  §5. 

JOHN  S.  IJANLETT,  fin  Tree  Cat  Firm,  RoekTille,  Maine 


For  Sale-Belgian  Stallion  Tour6  years 

Chestnut.  1,900  lbs.  Sure  foal  getter.  First  Prize 
New  York  State  Fair.  Certificate  soundness  state 
inspection.  K.  E.  llorton,  Johnson  City,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  FD™78 

The  dairy  coyv  of  Old  England.  Gnaiitv  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Wsshinotonville.  N.Y. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

coming  two  to  five  year*  old,  sired  by  Grand  Champions. 
JNO.  F.  STOLI.F.R  U  SOW  -  Gallon,  Ohio 


II.KING  SIIOKT1IOKN  HI  LI.  CALVKP.  *50 

cAcii.  BY  EKETT  FOX  -  Lowbll,  Mass. 
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ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  MG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


| SYMPTOMS 


The  Better  Way 
of  Milking 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


SAVED  THREE  COWS 
BY  TIMELY  AID 


TRIAL 


Upward 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Jacob  Germann.  of  Farmincdale,  Ill.,  tella  of 
his  experience  with  cow  ailments  much  the 
same  as  hundreds  of  others  who  take  the 
trouble  to  write  us  every  year.  He  says : 

“I  had  three  cows  this  Spring,  one  had 
garget  and  one  had  milk  fever,  and  one 
was  done  up  completely  from  calving  and 
could  not  get  up  or  walk  and  I  had  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  with  no  good  results.  I  began 
feeding  Kow-Kare  and  she  is  able  to  go  to 
pasture  with  the  other  cows  now.  I  just 
know  I  would  have  lost  the  three  if  I  had 
not  had  your  medicine." 

T).  B.  Thomas  of  Knightville,  Utah,  had  an 
experience  with  a  barren  cow  that  is  just 
like  scores  of  others  who  have  kept  cows  on  a 
paying  basis  with  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare.  He 
writes : 

"Had  a  valuable  Jersey  cow  eight  years 
old  that  had  had  seven  calves.  Something 
went  wrong  with  her  after  her  last  calf 
came,  so  that  for  two  years  she  failed  to 
become  with  calf.  Fed  her  some  of  your 
Kow-Kare  last  January  and  she  was  all 
right  the  first  serving,  and  long  before  I 
had  given  her  the  whole  package  of  your 
Kow-Kare  that  I  purchased." 

For  the  prevention  or  successful  treatment 
of  Barrenness,  Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring.  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Loss^of  Ap¬ 
petite,  etc.,  no  cow  medicine  has  such  a  record 
of  constant  successes  as  Kow-Kare,  Every 
cow  owner  should  keep  it  on  hand.  Sold  by 
general  stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists  at 
the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  weU  made. 


nz-w .  well  made,  easy  running, 
pert ee*  skimming  separator  for 
. Ciofe  :y  axims  warm  orcold 
mi.lc.  Makes  hoary  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines,  See  our  easy  plan  of 


Monthly  Payments 


Bowl  a  savitnry  man-tl.  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
anti  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Baiobridge,  N.  Y, 


t  Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  IL  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mats. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC, 
Lyndonvllle,  Vt. 

Write  today  ' 

for  this  valua -  liN  r  nlljjlffi? 

ble  book  on  I  i 

diteatme  of  ’  jjjftrBjfflljj 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


BOOK 


Caustic  Bi 
tism,  Neuru 
Sore  Throat 
from  scrnL 
antiseptic,  ► 
Write  fur 
Bent  parcel 

The  Law  i 


motley  refunded, 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  With  Silage 

I  have  mixed  hay  (Alsike  and  Timothy, 
extra  good),  silage  and  corn  fodder.  What 
grain  ration  do  you  suggest?  We  have 
our  own  corn.  a.  c.  m. 

Michigan. 

With  first-class  roughage  such  as  you 
have  identified,  and  with  silage,  it  ought 
to  be  a  simple  matter  to  provide  a  mixed 
ration  that  would  be  satisfactory.  1  pre- 
for  a  basic  ration  carrying  24  or  25  per 
cent  of*  protein.  Sly  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  beet  pulp  should  be  mois¬ 
tened  12  hours  before  being  used.  For  a 
straight  shovel  mixture  a  composition  of 
200  lbs.  of  brewers’  grains.  200  lbs,  of 
corutncal  or  hominy  meal.  200  lbs.  of 
bran.  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  of  gluten  feed  and  50  lbs.  of  oilmoul 
would  serve. 

Choosing  a  Dairy  Breed 

I  think  of  starting  a  dairy  with  IF  own 
Swiss  cattle.  What  do  you  think  of  them 
as  just  an  ordinary  farmers'  breed  to  have 
on  the  farm?  Do  you  think  that  one  can 
get  more  for  the  amount  invested  than  if 


mal  that  combines  olficicm  milk  produc¬ 
tion  with  economical  meat  production. 
Select  one  type  or  the  other,  but  do  not 
try  to  balance  yourself  on  a  rope  unless 
you  aim  to  be  a  real  circus  performer. 
Stick  to  the  dairy  cow  if  you  want  to 
achieve  results  and  prosper  in  your  milk¬ 
making  venture. 

In  Switzerland  these  cattle  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  withstand  severe  climates,  and 
to  do  hard  work  in  the  fields.  Little  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  developing  milk  or 
meat  making  functions.  Forage  being 
scant  and  coarse,  they  were  subjected  l<> 
grief  and  hardship  of  every  sort.  When 
the  foundation  stock  was  brought  into 
this  country  and  developed  under  corn 
belt  conditions,  it  naturally  responded 
promptly  to  the  changed  conditions,  and 
marked  improvements  in  type  a nd  individ¬ 
uality  were  noted.  Many  successful  and 
practical  dairymen  hold  that  life  is  too 
short  to  undertake  to  develop  either  milk 
or  beef  making  functions  from  an  animal 
developed  for  working  purposes,  and  look 


he  went  into  a  more  common  breed,  like 
Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Holstein  or  Guernsey? 
In  those  breeds  you  have  to  pay  long 
prices  for  good  cows  with  a  backing,  and 
then  it  is  hard  for  a  small  breeder  to  sell, 
as  he  is  not  up  in  the  front  seat.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  future  of  the  Brown 
Swiss?  H.  F.  P. 

New  York. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed  of  cattle  are 
commonly  rated  as  dual  purpose  animals. 
That  is.  they  give  less  milk  than  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  dairy  breeds,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  inferior  quality  of  beef  less  effi¬ 
ciently  than  strictly  beef-making  ani¬ 
mals.  There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  its  to  the  future  of  the  breed  in 
this  country.  So  far  there  has  been  a 
great  variation  in  type,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  conditions  that  would  jus¬ 
tify  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  selection  of  this 
type  of  animal  if  he  operates  in*u  section 
where  milk  production  is  a  profitable  en¬ 
terprise.  lie  could  scarcely  afford  to 
maintain  animals  of  this  type  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  he  chooses  to  produce  beef 
he  might  better  select  a  representative 
breed  of  animals  that  have  been  developed 
primarily  for  economical  beef  production. 
If  I  were  you  1  should  choose  some  one  of 
the  dairy  breeds  and  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  an  economical  dairy  animal  from 
representatives  of  the  Brown  Swiss  breed. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  advise  some¬ 
one  else  as  to  the  particular  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  that  he  should  select.  Each  of  the 
breeds  have  their  admirers. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  represents  gen¬ 
erations  of  careful  selection,  and  it.  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  every  hand  that  she  is  by  far 
the  most  economical  Agency  for  convert¬ 
ing  foods  into  edible  solids.  A  dairy 
farmer  will  prosper  where  a  meat-making 
farmer  would  literally  starve  t<>  death.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  combine  in  any 
one  animal  both  milk-making  and  meal- 
making  functions  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  foolish  for  anyone  to  start  with  an  ele¬ 
phant  and  hope  to  wind  up  with  a  dairy 
animal.  It  is  difficult  to  select  a  horse 
that  has  the  speed  of  a  rncehourse  com¬ 
bined  with  the  strength  and  power  of  a 
draft  horse,  and  it  is  equally  as  difficult 
and  impossible  to  find  a  dual  purpose  ani- 


upon  this  breed  as  a  cold-blooded  prop¬ 
osition.  However,  it  is  every  man  for 
bis  own  choice  of  breed  or  type  of  farm 
animal.  My  advise  to  you  is.  purchase 
some  good  grade  milk  cows  of  Holstein, 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire  or  Jersey  origin  if 
you  want  to  succeed  in  your  milk  making 
practices. 

Lice  oil  Cattle 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  Trns  R.  N.-Y. 
directions  for  the  use  of  linseed  oil,  or 
some  kind  of  oil.  for  lice  on  cattle.  Will 
you  repeat  the  instructions?  N.  D.  B. 

West  Rupert.  Yt. 

If  your  cattle  arc  infested  with  lice,  a 
concoction  consisting  of  eight  parts  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  two  parts  of  gasoline 
can  be  used  generously  in  combating 
them.  The  materials  may  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  a  flannel  cloth.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  lice  sooner  or  later  will  as¬ 
semble  near  the  line  of  the  vertebra; 
hence  it  is  important  to  saturate  the  hair 
thoroughly  along  the  top  line.  Of  course, 
if  the  oil  can  lie  spread  over  the  entire 
body,  so  uiiioli  the  better.  It  is  possible 
to  use  the  oil  without  dilution,  and  some 
breeders  claim  that  the  gasoline  is  very 
apt  to  cause  the  animals  to  lose  their 
hair.  The  application  should  be  repeated 
in  seven  days,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
nits  that  might  have  survived  the  first 
treatment. 

Leaking  of  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
remedy  for  a  cow  that  leaks  milk.  E.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

Leaking  of  milk  may  sometimes  be 
stopped  by  immersing  the  teats  twice 
daily  for  five  minutes  of  more  in  water 
containing  nil  the  .alum  it  will  dissolve 
when  hot.  H  that  treatment  does  no  good, 
apply  melted  wax  or  paraffin  to  the  tips 
of  the  teats  after  each  milking,  and  if 
that  fails  use  flexible  collodion  in  the 
same  way.  Some  owners  put  u  wide, 
weak  rubber  band  around  the  leaking 
tent,  but  that  is  liable  to  cause  injury  by 
interfering  with  the  circulation  of  blood. 
A  little  blistering  ointment  inserted  in 
the  openings  of  the  teats  when  the  cow  is 
dry  causes  swelling  and  strengthening  of 
the  sphincter  muscle  fibers  surrounding 
the  opening,  so  that  the  cow  will  be  less 
likely  to  leak  milk  at  a  subsequent  calv¬ 
ing.  A,  S,  A. 
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distance  to  go  for  sand,  and  wondered 
whether  clear  cement  would  set  aa  firmly 
without  it.  There  is  no  flange  to  the 
blocks.  Would  there  be  danger  of  blow¬ 
ing  over?  The  chimney  will  be  four  feet 
high.  C.  P.  1. 

New  York. 

A  paste  or  mortar  of  neat  cement  would 
not  be  satisfactory  for  laying  up  a  chim¬ 
ney  flue  or  for  any  similar  work.  A 
mixture  of  cement  and  sand  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  cement  to  two  of  sand 
may  be  used.  Clean  coarse  sand  should 
be  used  with  the  particles  well  graduated 
in  size,  and  after  being  thoroughly  mixed 
Avhile  dry  with  the  cement  in  the  proper 
proportions  sufficient  water  should  he 
added  to  make  it  handle  properly.  Avoid 
getting  it  too  wet.  This  mortar  should 
be  mixed  only  as  needed,  as  after  stand- 
ini:  but  a  Short  time  it  takes  its  initial 
set.  and  although  it  can  be  remixed  and 
softened  up  its  strength  is  impaired. 

Blocks  or  bricks  laid  up  with  this  mor¬ 
tar  should  be  wet  before  laying  to  pre¬ 


floor  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  the  south  and  east,  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  below  the  ground  on 
the  other  sides.  During  the  wet  weather 
of  last  Fall  and  early  Winter  the  water 
seeped  in  through  the  wall  at  base,  and 
the  dampness  must  have  prime  up  through 
the  floor  during  the  Winter,  for  litter  on 
the  floor  became  damp.  I  tried  to  keep 
a  flock  of  hens  in  the  basement,  but  the 
dampness  stopped  them  from  laying,  and 
I  had  to  move  them  upstairs.  Is  there 
any  way  f  can  render  the  floor  and  walls 
damp-proof?  Will  it  he  possible  to  keep 
this  basement  dry  enough  for  hens  during 
the  W  inter?.  It  is  a  room  19x20  and 
seven  feet  high,  and  can  be  well  venti¬ 
lated  through  windows  and  up  through 
floor  into  stable  above.  j,  M.  o. 

Lewiston,  Me. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prevent 
dampness  from  coming  through  a  floor  or 
wall  after  if  has  once  been  laid,  as  any 
treatment  that  can  be  given  it  must  be 
applied  to  the  wrong  side.  Damp-proof¬ 
ing  should  be  done  when  the  concrete  is 
put  in  by  providing  sufficient  drainage 
and  insulation  beneath  the  floors  and 
back  of  the  walls,  and  by  using  a  dense 
mixture  of  concrete.  However,  things 
may  possibly  be  helped  in  this  case  by 
putting  up  eaves  troughs  that  will  lead 
the  roof  water  away,  grading  the  sur¬ 
roundings  so  that  surface  water  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  walls,  and  by  putting  in 
a  tile  drain  around  the  walls  below  the 
level  of  the  floor.  This  drain  should  have 
a  good  «lope  to  an  outlet,  and  should  be 
surrounded  by  gravel,  so  that  water  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  enter  it  rather 
than  soaking  under  the  floor.  If  the 
basement  is  to  be  used  for  poultry  effi¬ 
cient  ventilation  must  be  provided  because 
of  the  water  that  is  thrown  off  in  the 
breath,  dampness  being  one  of  the  many 
things  that  must  be  guarded  against  in 
a  poultry  house  and  rather  hard  to  com¬ 
bat  because  of  the  small  amount  of  heat 
thrown  off  from  a  hen's  "body  to  cause  a 

Making  Cement  Wall  Damp-proof  fl<’w  of  alr  ,hr<’uel‘  a  TOTtilati',«  s-vstOT- 

I  built  a  cement  wall  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  my  stable  last  Fall,  and 
put  down  a  cement  floor  over  six  inches 
of  gravel.  The  south  and  east  sides  are 
of  wood  with  ample  window  space.  The 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Water  Supply  from  Spring 

I  am  enclosing  a  crude  drawing  of  a 
water  system  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

I  am  planning  to  use  1-in.  galvanized 
nipe,  and  wish  to  know  whether  I  will 
have  trouble  with  an  air  pocket  at  B; 
also  will  there  he  so  much  friction  in  pipe 
from  B  to  C  that  water  will  run  ton 
slowly?  This  is  a  iarge  spring,  affording 
a  2-in.  stream.  I  think,  at  all  times  of 
year.  Would  it  help  the  matter  nnv  to 
use  2-in.  pipe  from  A  to  B?  The  40  rods 
is  a  true  decline,  as  is  also  the  SO  rods 
an  even  incline.  This  spring  breaks  out 
about  the  middle  of  an  incline,  the  ground 
rising  20  ft.  above  the  spring.  20  rods 
back  of  it.,  (’tin  I  raise  the  head  of  spring 
by  cementing  around  spring?  f.  ir.  b. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

There  is  very  little  likelihood  of  trouhle 
from  “air  binding"  at  B,  the  lowest  point 
in  this  line  of  pipe.  Air  collects,  ordi¬ 
narily,  at  the  high  points  in  a  line  of 
pipe.  If  you  arc  sure  of  your  measure¬ 
ments,  the  sketch  shows  a  "head"  of  8  ft. 
on  the  discharge  end  of  the  pipe.  Fric¬ 
tion  tables  give  approximately  1.5  gallons 
per  minute  as  the  quantity  of  water  that 
may  he  expected  from  a  1-in.  pipe  of  the 
length  given  when  discharging  under  a 
head  of  8  ft.  This  must  he  accepted  as 
an  approximation  only,  and  may  vary 
somewhat  either  way.  If  it  is  desired  to 
draw  water  faster  than  this  rate  at  the 
house,  a  small  standpipe,  holding  a  barrel 
or  so,  may  be  placed  in  the  house,  the  top 
being  left  open.  The  top  of  the  stand¬ 
pipe  must,  of  course,  he  above  the  level 
of  the  spring  to  prevent  overflow.  Water 
can  he  drawn  from  this  rapidlv,  aud  it 
will  then  refill  between  periods  of  use. 
This  standpipe  can  perhaps-  he  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  an  overflow  pipe  from  the 
top  can  be  used  to  supply  the  barns  with 
water,  or.  at  least,  be  led  to  a  drain,  and 
the  water  from  the  spring  permitted  to 
flow  constantly,  insuring  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  always  on  tap.  The  ilse  of  a 
larger  pipe  for  a  portion  of  the  line  would 
not  affect  the  flow  to  any  great  extent. 
As  to  the  chance  of  raising  the  sprinr 
and  thus  increasing  the  head  on  the  line, 
this  could  he  determined  only  bv  trial. 

II  you  can  arrange  n  method  of  confining 
the  water  temporarily,  you  can  see  to 
wlmt  height  it  will  rise.  There  is.  of 
course,  the  possibility  of  the  spring  break¬ 
ing  through  elsewhere  and  forming  an¬ 
other  channel  if  this  is  tried  to  excess 


horsepower.  Even  when  the  rate  at  which 
your  boiler  can  make  steam  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  the  steam  generated  by  it  might 
lie  used  in  a  very  small  cylinder  running 
at  a  high  speed,  and  therefore  filling  and 
emptying  a  great  many  times  per  min¬ 
ute.  or  it  might  he  used  in  a  large  cylin¬ 
der,  which,  having  a  much  greater  capac¬ 
ity  than  the  first,  still  required  no  more 
steam,  being  made  to  run  slower  and 
therefore  filling  and  emptying  fewer  times 
per  minute.  With  these  conditions  in 
mind,  you  ran  readily  see  that  a  direct 
answer  to  your  question  is  impossible. 
Small  engine  parts  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  unfinished  eastings  and  require 


Outlet 


Diagram  of  Water  Supply 


"No,  sir."  cried  the  irate  parent,  ‘‘my 
daughter  can  never  he  yours.”  “I  don't 
want  her  to  he  my  daughter,"  interrupted 
the  young  man.  “I  want  her  to  be  my 
wife.” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Chimney  of  Cement  Blocks 

Would  clear  cement  do  to  lay  up  chim¬ 
ney  flue  of  cement  blocks?  I  have  some 


Speed  of  Saw 

I  have  a  kerosene  engine  that  makes 
4io  revolutions  per  minute.  It  has  a  16- 
in.  pulley,  and  the  saw  frame  has  a  6-in. 
-i'oAny‘  Tho.  111  a  11,1  fact nrer  recommends 
Vi  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  saw. 
IIow  many  revolutions  does  the  saw 
make?  L  M 

Greene  Co.,  X.  Y. 

The  speed  of  the  saw  mandrel  can  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley  hv  its  speed  nr  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  (H.P.M.I  and  dividing 
the  product  so  obtained  by  the  diameter 
of  the  driven  pulley  mi  the  saw  mandrel. 

Solution:  475  I  R.l’.M.  engine  pulley) 
X  16  (diameter  engine  pulley)  =  7,600 
i  product  nf  diameter  engine  pulley  X 
R  P.M. )  ;  7,600  divided  by  6  (diameter 
saw  pulley)  =  1.266.6  (R.P.M.  made  hv 
saw). 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  problem  con- 
sits  of  four  factors: 

1.  The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley. 

2.  The  speed  or  It. I’.M.  of  the  driving 
pulley. 

8.  The  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley. 

4.  The  speed  or  R.P.M.  of  the  driven 

pulley. 

These  factors  are  arranged  in  two 
couples.  1  and  2.  and  3  and  4,  and  the 
product  of  the  first  couple,  composed  of 
the  first  and  second  factors,  will  always 
equal  the  product  of  the  second  couple, 
composed  of  tho  third  and  fourth  fac¬ 
tors.  With  the  above  in  mind,  it  is  read¬ 
ily  seen  that  when  any  three  of  these 
factors  are  known,  the  fourth  can  he  de¬ 
termined  by  multiplying  one  couple  lo- 
getlier  and  dividing  the  product  by  tho 
known  factor  of  the  other  couple  to  obtain 
the  fourth.  A  speed  of  1.200  R.l’.M.  can 
lie  obtained  for  your  saw  by  adjusting  the 
engine  governor  so  that  the  engine  1ms  a 
speed  of  450  R.P.M.  This  will  give  the 
exact  speed  desired,  provided  there  is  no 
belt  slippage.  r.  h.  s. 


Pulley  and  brake,  governor,  platform  and  fenders,  SI  10 


This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  a 
tractor  of  this  size,  quality  and  capacity. 

You  want  the  most  for  your  money  in  a 
tractor  and  power  implement.  Get  the  rest 
of  our  new  proposition  before  buying. 

See  your  local  Samson  dealer  at  once 


Building  a  Steam  Engine 

I  would  like  to  build  a  small  steam 
engine  which  would  have  about  a  two- 
gallon  boiler,  and  would  like  to  know  the 
correct  size  of  the  cylinder  needed. 

DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  e.  n.  d. 

The  steaming  capacity  of  a  boiler  is 
not  controlled  by  the  size  alone :  the  area 
exposed  to  the  fire  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  coal  or  other  fuel  can  be  burned  in 
tho  grates  arc  both  very  important  fac¬ 
tors  when  determining  the  rapidity  with 
which  water  can  he  changed  to  steam  in 
n  boiler.  The  ability  to  evaporate  water 
at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  hour  from  a 
feed  water  temperature  of  100°  F.  to 
steam  at  70  lbs.  gauge  pressure  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  equivalent  of  one  mechanical 


SAMSON  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

616  Industrial  Avenue  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


February  18,  19 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  in  Mare 

I  have  a  mare,  and  she  has  worms.  I 
got  some  tablets  from  the  veterinary,  but 
she  will  not  eat  them.  (They  arc  given 
pulverized  in  a  handful  of  grain.)  Would 
like  to  know  if  you  can  suggest  anything 
that  you  think  would  rid  her  of  them. 

New  York.  L.  s. 

If  the  mare  is  not  iu  foal,  withhold 
drinking  water  until  she  is  quite  thirsty 
and  then  allow  no  other  water  until  she 
has  drank  15  quarts  containing  15  grams 
of  tartar  emetic.  That  is  the  dose  for  a 
heavy  draft  horse.  If  the  mare  is  light 
in  weight,  give  her  10  grams  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  less,  if  she  is  quite  small.  Re¬ 
peat-  the  dose  in  two  weeks.  If  she  is 
with  foal,  she  may  safely  take  two  drams 
of  (lowers  of  sulphur  and  four  of  salt  in 
her  feed  each  evening  for  a  week,  and 
again  for  a  week  after  an  interval  of 
10  days.  As  she  may  also  be  harboring 
pin  worms  in  the  rectum,  it  might  be  well 
to  inject  two-thirds  of  a  pailful  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  containing  two  ounces  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Pin  worms  cause 
tail-rubbing  and  stamping  or  kicking  in 
the  stable. 


At  1917  Prices! 


Patented 
Door  Front 
Ladder 


Unadilla  Silos  can  now  be  purchased  at 
prices  that  prevailed  five  years  ago. 
Less  milk,  hay,  feed  or  potatoes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  aUnadilla  than  ever  before. 

You  will  find  the  old  reliable  quality, 
labor-saving  devices,  and  safety  features 
of  construction  in  the  1922  Unadilla  as 
in  those  that  have  made  Unadillas  the 
leaders  of  Silos. 

Decideto  purchase  your  Unadilla  early  this  year, 
for  there’s  an  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars  regarding  the 
extra  discount,  and  ask  for  the  free  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  Unadilla  Silos  in  detail. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  New  York,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NATGO  BARNS  COST  LESS 

ner  YEAR 


The  permanent.  glazed,  fire-safe  walls  of 
Nalco  Hollow  Tile  require  less  time,  labor  and 
mortar  to  construct  and  never  decay,  need 
painting  or  repairs.  The  air  spaces  in  the  rile 
along  with  the  exclusive  doulile-shcll  construc¬ 
tion  eliminate  through  mortar  joints  and  pre¬ 
vent  hear,  cold  and  moisture  from  penetrating 
through  the  walls. 

II  rilf  lodnv  for  your  topy  of  thr  'Saleo  on  r/ir 
form"  loot.  Illustrates  and  describes  practical 
and  economical  hollow  tile  farm  buildings  of 
every  type  and  site, 

NATCO  TILE 

NATIONAL-TIRE-  PROOFING  ■  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


and  drags  her  hind  feet.  She  has  a  good 
appetite,  and  eats  well,  And  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  am  feeding  corn  fodder  and 
corn  on  the  ear.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this  lameness,  and  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  it?  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  If  you  are  sure  that  the  eye  was 
scratched,  the  host  treatment  at  the  time 
would  have  been  to  have  covered  the  eye 
with  a  soft  cloth,  to  be  kept  constantly 
wet  with  a  lotion  composed  of  30  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  30  drops  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  leaves,  and  10  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  cold,  soft 
water.  'Where  there  is  great,  pain,  it  is 
better  to  dissolve  10  grains  of  morphine 
in  the  water  instead  of  belladonna  ;  but 
it  has  to  be  otbuined  from  a  veterinarian 
who  has  a  permit  to  buy  narcotic  drugs. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  the  horse  is 
really  affected  with  periodic  or  recurrent 
opthalmia,  commonly  called  “moon  blind¬ 
ness.”  Attacks  recur  once  a  mouth  or 
thereabout,  and  eventually  cause  cataract 
and  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  The 
disease  is  incurable,  but  blindness  may 
be  retarded  somewhat  by  putting  a  little 
bit  of  one  per  cent  yellow  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury  ointment  in  the  corner  of  the  eye 
once  daily,  and  also  smearing  some  of  it 
on  the  eyelid.  At  the  time  of  attack  the 
ointment  should  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  a  veterinarian  should 
give  hypodermic  treatment  with  the  new 
biologic  against  the  disease. 

2.  It.  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  mare 
has  occasional  attacks  of  lymphangitis, 
commonly  called  "Monday  morning  dis¬ 
ease.”  It  usually  attacks  a  hind  leg, 
but  sometimes  occurs  in  a  front  one.  It 
is  caused  by  letting  the  horse  stand  for 
a  day  or  more  without  work  or  exercise 
during  which  time  the  usual  ration  of 
grain  is  fed.  To  prevent  attacks,  never 
let  the  mare  stand  idle  for  a  single  day, 
and  when  there  is  no  work  for  her  to  do, 
stop  all  grain  feed.  If  possible,  substi¬ 
tute  oats  and  bran  for  corn  and  bay  for 
fodder,  and  also  feed  carrots.  Tf  an  at¬ 
tack  conics  on.  bandage  the  leg  with  soft 
straw  or  hay  rope  from  foot  to  body,  and 
keep  it  saturated  with  cold  water  in  Sum¬ 
mer  or  hot  water  iu  Winter.  In  the 
drinking  water  dissolve  a  tablespoon  of 
saltpeter  twice  daily,  and  if  the  attack 
is  very  severe,  have  a  veterinarian  give 
such  other  treatment  as  he  considers 
necessary. 


1535  Fulton  Building 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


When  you  move, 
take  your  Harder  along 

That’s  another  advantage  of  the  Harder  Silo. 

It’s  easy  to  take  down  and  re-erect.  It  goes 
wherever  you  go.  Imagine  such  a  thing  with 
a  concrete,  tile  or  brick  silo. 

The  Harder  Silo  makes  the  best  silage  because  the 
staves  are  strong  and  tight.  It  will  withstand  a 
cyclone  and  last  a  lifetime  because  of  its  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  and  firm  anchor- 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  silage  and  silos.  jj..  £  * 

Harder  Mfg.  Corporation  4HH  V..  '• 

^  ^ 1  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  Aw  . 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory.  No  iigents. 
Price*  run  from  J135.00  up,  depending  on  size. 
All  silos  in  tills  sale  are  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  all  our 
In  test  improvements;.  Subject  to  inspection  at 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  small  deposit  wo 
will  hold  silo  (or  Spring  shipment  if  desired,  if 
shipped  at  once  no  on*h  In  advance.  You  can 
save  inouey  hy  gening  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Moadville,  Penna. 


Roofing-Fencing 

Galvanized  or  Lead  Coated 

Direct  from  Factory 


First  quality  Only.  No  seconds  sold,  Prime 
galvanized  iron  roofing  sheets.  Mitngles, 
Spouting,  Gutters.  Hiding.  Etc  All  rooting 
products  and  linings,  ONLY  FACTORY 
IN  TH  I-  WOULD  MAKING  HOOFING  AND 
FENCING  COATED  WITH  IM'ICK  LEAD. 

Factory  Prices.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

Pittsburgh  Roof  and  Fence  Co. 

Box  1231  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  14  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


This  attractive  234-page 
hook  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hopo  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


*  FARM  WAGONS 

rz:  _ i _ _ t _ t.. 


.frHigh  or  low  wheelB— 
Wn  steel  or  wood— widu 
juSl#  or  narrow  tires. 
f  Wagon  parts  of  all 
s  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
r  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  .Uottralwt  iu  e.lora  0**. 

48  Be  Si.,Qulncy,UL 


Cheaper  than  any  ether  wheels,  ItftCT 
figunngyears  of  service.  Make  UWbI 
nny  wagon  good  ofl  new.  Low  I  FCC 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Utwu 

PIIDIRCKcdnecd  prices  c»talogfr*a. 
■  HlCMfg.Co.,  Uox  2UC  Quincy, III. 
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A  LIFE  TIME  OF  SERVICE 

/f  NAPPANEE  SEAL-TITE  SILO,  staunchly  built  of 
C wood,  is  a  peimanent  source  of  profit  to  the  modern 
farmer.  First  of  all,  the  Nappanee  will  keep  your  silage  per¬ 
fectly,  in  all  weathers;  it  is  guaranteed  not  to  blow  down;  it  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself  the  first  year;  it  can  not  crack;  any  far- 

tmer  and  his  hand  can  erect  it.  Remember,  more  than 
16,000  farmers  now  use  and  endorse  the  Nappanee. 

Omr  Big  Free  Silo  Book ,  Showing  How  the  Happantc  Pays  far 
Itself,  Sent  Anywhere  on  Request.  Write  Today . 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  and  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

K  Dept  C-2,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
* _ SILO  BOOK 


r  TRIPLE" 
HEAT 
CONTROL 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Leading 
Milker  at  this 
Low  Price 

The  Hinman  Milker  was 
the  first  successful  mechani¬ 
cal  milker.  It  is  made  by 
the  oldest  company  making 
nothing  but  milkers. 

It  leads  in  simplicity,  num¬ 
ber  in  use,  durability  and  even 
in  price. 

HINMAN 

MILKER 

$4522.  Per  Unit 

***  F.  O.  B.  Oneida ,  N.  Y. 

The  Standard  Hinman  at 
$45.00  per  Unit  is  back  to 
1916  prices.  The  Electric 
Milker  (  no  installing)  at  $150 
andtheHinman  Standard  will 
save  their  cost  every  year. 
Nowit  takes  less  milk  to  buy 
a  Hinman  than  ever  before. 


Send  for  1922  Catalog  today. 
Learn  why  thousands  of  dairf- 
men  swear  by  the  Hinman. 


Open  Territory 
For  Agents 
We  have  a  money  mak¬ 
ing  oner  for  agents'll 
open  territory.  Write 
for  it  now! 


HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HI  All  I9F  enros  itch.  tuaueo  au<l 

SCAB-CHASE  ‘„*ry  a  rsr  iS; 

■—  .•list  you  H  cent.  Absol 

utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  puefeago  $1.50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  chmuwn  mums.  i„c..  Ho.  n.  b.  Newport,  vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Injured  Udder 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries,  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Kichardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Cuts,  Wounds 
Sora  Shoulders 
Collar  Qoils 
/  Cakod  Udders 
f  Split  Hoofs 
*  Chapped  Hands,  or 
5.  wounds  of  any  kind  on 
_  or  beast.  It  is  used  by 

thousands  of  farmers  everywhere— its  use 
has  saved  thousands  of  valuable  farm  ani¬ 
mals— it  is  recognized  among  farmers  as 
the  most  reliable  "First  Aid.” 


CORONA  Wool  Fat 


id  a  wonderful  healing:  compound — not  ordi¬ 
nary  salve*.  It  ia  made  from  oil  extracted  from 
thn  wool  ntiti  nkiti  of  sheep— moot  ponotratirw  i»  reparation 
know  I.—  will  nut  tmiirt  the  t*fi«iwr*dt  vri-itid— tu-al*  without 
IcAvinir  •  ecui  Send  nnmo  and  rind  w>«  will 

FroA  SimOlA  •end  you  u  tfumirouM  mxu  lumnlc  FREE. 

Corona  Wool  Fat  Is  sold  by  DrugeiM*. 
BUckumiths,  *tr.  prlca— 8-ox.  tin*  50c;  20  o>.  tine  5100 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  23  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


I  have  a  Holstein  cow  six  years  old. 
fresh  about  three  months  ago.  Her  milk 
record  is  40  lbs.  a  day.  Soon  after  she 
came  fresh  she  was  hooked  in  the  udder. 
It  swelled  up  very  large.  A  veterinary 
came  and  lanced  it.  When  the  millc  got 
out.  the  swelling  went.  down.  It.  has  all 
healed.  It  burst,  in  a  place  and  stayed 
open  for  some  time.  Now  that  has  healed. 
I  can  get  nothing  out  <>f  that  teat  but  a 
few  drops  of  water ;  there  Is  a  lump  in 
that  quartet-  about  the  size  of  my  two 
fists ;  it  is  very  hard.  The  doctor  pre¬ 
scribed  rubbing  it  with  one  ounce  iodine 
and  10  ounces  of  lard.  I  rub  this  on  good 
every  night.  xr.  w. 

A  fibroid  tumor,  apparently,  has  formed 
in  the  udder  at  the  place  where  the  wound 
healed.  Possibly  it  may  again  soften  and 
discharge  pus.  In  any  case,  that  quar¬ 
ter  is  ruined  for  milk  secretion,  and  un¬ 
less  the  cow  is  such  a  heavy  milker  that 
she  will  give  a  profitable  flow  of  milk 
from  the  three  sound  quarters,  we  should 
advise  fitting  her  for  the.  butcher  as  soon 
as  the  milk  yield  fails  to  pay  expenses. 
Meanwhile,  try  the  effects  of  mercurial 
ointment  well  rubbed  into  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  every  other  day.  Do  not  let  it  get 
into  the  milk,  as  it  is  poisonous.  For 
that  reason  better  wash  the  udder  clean 
before  milking.  Also  tie  tlie  cow  so  that 
the  part  cannot,  be  licked  by  the  cow  or 
her  mates.  Once  daily  mix  in  the  feed  a 
tablespoon  each  of  powdered  saltpeter  and 
poke  root. 

Tumor 

I  have  a  sorrel  mare  eight  years  old. 
She  has  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  peach 
pit  on  her  right  shoulder.  What  is  it. 
and  how  can  I  cure  it?  She  is  lame,  and 
I  think  this  is  tlie  cause  of  it.  p.  c. 

A  little  fibroid  tumor,  no  doubt,  has 
formed,  but  it  would  not  cause  lameness. 
It  may  he  readily  removed  by  dissection, 
but  that  need  not  be  done  if  it.  does  not 
become  irritated  by  the  collar.  A  careful 
examination  will  have  to  be  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  true  cause  of  lameness. 


Wounded  Tail 

My  collie  dog  got  his  tail  caught  between 
wires  on  a  screen  door  and  the  door. 
Wire  was  not  tacked  down  on  one  corner, 
and  he  pulled  off  hair  and  skin  for  about 
0  in.  We  have  put  on  ointments  and  can 
get  it  partly  healed;  then  he  begins  to 
chew  it  and  gets  it  raw  and  bleeding. 
He  has  now  got  hair  off  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  tail.  If  he  would  let  it  alone 
for  a  few  days,  it  would  get  well,  bur  he 
is  possessed  to  keep  at  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  on  it  that  will  taste  so 
bad  he  will  be  glad  to  let  it  alone?  He 
is  a  valuable  dog,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  him.  I.  a.  b. 

Cleanse  the  wounded  parts  and  then 
dress  them  freely  with  compound  tincture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes.  That  is  bad,  bitter 
stuff,  and  will  be  severely  let  alone  by 
the  dog  after  a  few  samples  have  been 
tried.  It  is  also  a  good  healing  compound. 
If  this  plan  does  not  prove  effectual,  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  muzzle  the  dog  or  tie 
him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  bite  his  tail. 

Thriftless  Horse 

We  have  a  horse  about  12  or  13  years 
old.  He  eats  oats  and  hay,  but  not 
enough  to  keep  him  fat.  He  is  losing  in 
weight,  but  appear  to  be  well.  f.  d. 

As  the  horse  is  getting  on  in  years,  it 
is  quite  likely  that,  sharp  points  and  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  molar  or  grinding  teeth 
make  perfect  mastication  of  feed  impos¬ 
sible.  The  first  step,  therefore,  should 
be  to  have  the  teeth  put  iu  order  by  a 
veterinarian.  Intestinal  worms  may  also 
be  the  cause  of  tbriftlcssness.  If  they 
are  present,  you  will  find  a  collar  of 
dandruff  substance  around  the  anus,  and 
probably  some  streaks  of  mucus  at  the 
same  place.  Worms  may  also  be  found 
on  examination  of  the  feces.  If  you  find 
worms,  or  evidences  of  their  presence, 
withhold  drinking  water  until  the  horse 
is  thirsty;  then  give  no  other  water  until 
he  has  drank  15  quarts  of  water  contain¬ 
ing  15  grams  of  tartar  metie.  Repeat 
the  treatment  in  two  weeks.  That  is  a 
quick  way  of  getting  rid  of  worms  in 
cases  of  emergency,  but  when*  a  t<miu  is 
also  necessary,  for  poor  condition,  it 
would  be  better  to  mix  iu  the  dampened 
feed  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks  a 
tablespoon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  by  weight  of  dried  sulphate  or  iron 
aud  powdered  mix  gentian,  saltpeter  and 
fenugreek.  Add  salt  if  the  horse  refuses 
the  drugged  feed. 


OILPULL 

4 4  The  Cheapest  Farm  Power" 


<D 

_  ^  official  record  for  low  I 

K  i  npt  ♦  fuel  cost- 

rour  ihings  ^  ‘“"gs**® 

to  Look  For  When  ^  Swi 

You  Buy  a  Tractor  (x)  asat*— 

•  J  Longest  Average 

'  Life 

The  four  vitally  important  items  Hundreds  of  the  first 

,  J r  _  OilPulls  have  passed 

shown  here  are  absolutely  essential  /T\  the  ",ark  an3 

,  _  J  _  f  JR.  1  are  still  giving  good 

to  cheap  farm  power.  Farmers  Bervi>e- 

have  been  demanding  them  for  n^paf,°S.abltePrice 

years.  OilPull  is  the  cheapest  farm  I  always  fairly  priced, 

power,’*  because  it  has  all  four.  *■  f 

Read  carefully  the  remarkable  statements  given  above. 
They  are  the  points  you  want  to  demand  in  your  tractor  to 
assure  profitable  service. 

TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL— the  Important  Factor 

The  outstanding  reason  for  the  great  success  of  OilPull 
Tractors  is  TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL — the  only 
system  that  keeps  the  temperatures  of  the  motor  at  the 
exact  right  point  for  greatest  efficiency  on  the  least 
fuel — at  all  times.  The  only  system  by  means  of  which 
the  MOTOR  GROWS  COOLER  AS  THE  LOAD 
GROWS  HEAVIER.  Overheating  is  unknown.  Freez¬ 
ing  is  impossible.  Positively  solves  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  power  out  of  cheap  kerosene.  Makes  possible 
an  unqualified  written  guarantee  to  burn  kerosene 
successfully  at  all  loads  and  under  all  conditions,  up 
to  its  rated  brake  horse  power. 

The  local  Advance-Rumely  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
OilPull.  In  the  meantime,  we  invite  you  to  write  for  a  copy  of  f 

the  catalog  and  our  special  booklet  on  Triple  Heat  Control.  f  2? 

f  o-  ^ 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc#  s? 

La  Porte,  Indiana  + 


Lowest  Fuel  Cost 
For  10  years  an  OilPull 
has  held  the  world’s 
official  record  for  low 
fuel  cost. 

Lowest  Upkeep 
Cose 

Investigation  of  many 
OilPulls  shows  aver¬ 
age  yearly  repair  ex¬ 
pense  of  only  half 
the  national  average 
found  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  experts. 

Longest  Average 
Life 

Hundreds  of  the  first 
OilPulls  have  passed 
the  10-year  mark  and 
are  still  giving  good 
service. 

Reasonable  Price 
OilPull  Tractors  are 
always  fairly  priced. 


.Cf// 


The  Advance-Rumely  Hne  includes  kerosene 
tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  thresh¬ 
ers,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers,  and  farm  trucks ” 


Nation-wide  Service  Through 
,  29  Branch  Offices  and 

I  Warehouses 


e-  A 

me  c°V' 

sh-  f  ^  J*  a  ^ 

/ 
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ADVANCE-RUMELY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


February  18,  1922 


Carbonated  Butter 

Will  you  give  us  some  information 
about  making  butter  by  forcing  air  out 
with  the  use  of  carbon  gas?  E.  D.  B. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  car¬ 
bonated  butter  is  covered  by  patents  held 
by  Prof.  W.  Heath.  Therefore,  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  This  method  is  based  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  if  the  air  is  forced  out  of 
the  churn  and  replaced  with  a  gas  lacking 
free  oxygen,  bacterial  and  other  chemical 
changes  will  be  checked  and  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  butter  improved.  It  is 
claimed  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  oxygen  which  is  in  the  incorporated 
air  of  the  butter  Unites  with  the  nitrogen 
in  the  curd  or  casein  of  the  butter.  This 
process  of  progressive  oxidization,  as  it  is 
called,  produces  a  catalase  which  causes 
butter  to  go  rancid.  j.  w.  B. 


TXTORTH  many  times  this  to  every  farm 
_  *  *  owner.  Contains  farmers' account  pages, 
inventory,  crop,  live  stock.  inBuranre  and 
bond  records,  postage  rates,  interest  tables, 
fencing  charts,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
1922  and  1923  calendars  and  Other  useful 
information  with  illustrations. 

Vest  pocket  size,  flexible  leatherette  cover 
with  gold  stamping.  Sent  postpaid  for  10 
cents,  coin  or  stamps,  which  only  partially 
covers  its  cost  to  us.  We  include  free,  our 
Catalogue  No.  216  upon  "Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
Fencing  for  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn, 
the  perfected,  durable,  guaranteed  fencing. 


For  lfour  Farm— ThisYcar 

The  Genuine  7VEW  IDEA  Spreader 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

760  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TmDlrreTl  Manufacturer*  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect** 

imHlHrlfiilffilfl "Columbi.”  Fencing. 


TAKE  today's  bed-rock  price  on  the  New  Idea 
Spreader  and  figure  conservatively  on  the  increase 
in  land  values  and  crops  which  comes  with  scien¬ 
tific  manuring.  You'll  find  this  sturdy,  thoroughly  dependable 
machine  will  pay  you  a  profit  of  approximately  25  percent  per  year. 

But  look  out  for  imitations.  Insist  on  the  genuine 


Difficult  Churning 

I  have  a  cow  seven  years  old,  and 
always  had  good  luck  with  my  butter. 
Now  I  can  get  no  butter;  for  the  last 
three  weeks  it  foams  and  no  butter  comes. 
The  cow  is  coming  fresh  iu  March. 

New  York.  airs,  b. 

The  difficulty  which  you  are  exper¬ 
iencing  in  butter-making  lies  in  the  fact 
that  your  cow  is  almost  dry.  Many  cows 
before  calving  will  produce  milk  which 
contains  such  small  fat  globules  that  but¬ 
ter  cannot  bo  churned  from  the  cream 
except  with  difficulty.  Cream  from  some 
cows’  milk  at  such  times  will  not  even 
churn  at  all.  There  is  little  I  hat  can  he 
done  to  correct  this  fault.  The  milk  and 
cream  will  be  normal  again  as  soon  as 
the  cow  freshens.  ,  j.  w.  b. 


HOVVCfOe 

HARNESS 

No  Buckles  To  Teat- 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


and  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  machine  that  spreads  wider, 
spreads  more  evenly,  is  lightest  of  draft  and  lasts  longest. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  -  -  Today 

Send  post  card,  letter  or  coupon.  Get  our  bed-rock  prices,  full 
details,  and  particulars  of  our  Cold  Bond  Guarantee  which  pro¬ 
tects  you  absolutely  against  breakage  and  defect. 

You  witl  make  more  money  by  getting  a  genuine  New  Idea— for 
your  farm— this  year.  We'll  gladly  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 


on  Walsh  no-buckle  harness, 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  (tend 

y-iu  this  wonderful  harness  on  SO  day*  fie*  trial. 
See  for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwear*  buckle 
harness  because  it  bis  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no 
friction  rincj*  to  w.-ar  them*  no  hole*  iu 
to  weaken  thorn.  Highest  possible  quality  of  leather. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less,  saves 
repairs*  wears  longer,  hto  any  muc  horse  perfectly. 
Made  iq  ull  styles,  back  pad*.  aide  buckem.  breech- 
ingkss,  etc.  LIBERAL  TERMS*  or  note# 
no  extra  charge  for  ert- Jit.  Write  for  FRltli 
catalogue  and  new  reduced  price3# 

JAMES  M.  WALSH.  Pre*. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Dept.  J-G 
137  Keefe  Avo. 

Milwaukee,  Win. 


What  is  the  trouble  when  the  cream 
tastes  bitter  and  takes  some  time — two 
to  four  hours — to  churn?  The  blitter 
tastes  hitter.  The  cream  gets  hitter  while 
setting  in  the  pan.  I  am  very  careful  to 
have  my  pans  clean,  and  put  the  pans 
every  day  in  fresh  air.  also  the  churn. 
I  have  one  cow ;  she  will  be  fresh  about 
June.  w.  A.  F. 

New  York. 

Bitter  cream  and  butter  may  result 
from  one  of  several  causes.  1.  Feed 
which  contains  certain  weeds  and  highly 
flavored  plants  will  impart  had  flavors 
and  odors.  2.  Some  cows  give  hitter  milk 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  their  milking 
periods.  K.  Bitter  flavor  more  commonly 
results  from  holding  cream  too  long  a  time 
at  low  temperatures  before  churning.  It 
may  develop  in  the  starter  us"d  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  cream.  Tt  also  comes  from  the 
action  of  bacteria  which  are  brushed 
from  the  cow’s  udder  at  milking  time. 
The  following  remedies  are  recommended  : 

1.  Cream  should  not  be  held  at  well- 
water  temperature  more  than  two  days. 

2.  Set  the  starter  with  a  small  amount 
of  mother  starter  at  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  rather  than  a  large  amount  at  fi5 
degrees. 

•'5.  Milk  clean  cows  into  clean  pails,  in 
clean  stables,  by  clean  hands.  j.  w.  B. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  prices  and  full  Information  on 


Name. 


Keep  Your 
Horses  Well 


kLJt  I  'stiffness  and  other  ailments  arc 

1.  ■A.  'nmiSjy.  ‘directly  traceable. 

IrrT  V I C*  af*ll  Clipped  horses  dry  off  quick- 
Vj  V  [  |y — rest  well  at  night — and  aro 

w  a  L.  at  and  ready  in  the  morning. 

JyBy  Spring  clipping  i*  the  best  insurance 
^••^^Aungninat  loss  of  service  from  your  horses. 

Clip  in  a  few  minuten  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping 
Machine— bull  bearing— sturdily  built.  Plates  with 
hardest,  keenest  catting  edge  we  have  ever  supplied. 
Clips  cow*  also. 


„lipa  cow*  also. 

Price  Reduced  to  *12.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  Bend 
Us  $2  and  pay  rest  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

Dept.  A141  ,  5000  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Down  go  my  prices  again.  Last  fall  I  cut 
my  prices  almost  one-half.  Since  then 
I  have  been  able  to  buy  material,  etc.,  at 

V/  less  cost  and  to  give  my  customers  the  benefit  as 

/  J  always  do,  I  have  made  another  deep  cut.  This 
time  I  have  slashed  prices  to  the  bone.  By  all  means 
send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  buying. 


landling  a  Kicking  Cow 

I  am  rather  lute  to  help  out  the  man 
who  was  having  trouble  with  kicking 
cows,  but  it  may  help  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  our  method  of  controlling 
them.  Take  a  strap  6  ft.  long  and  1  in. 
wide,  with  a  buckle  at  one  end,  the  other 
end  being  inmchcd  at  intervals  of  T |4  iu. 
from  the-  end  to  a  distance  of  about  2  ft. 
Put  this  clear  around  the  lefr  hind  leg 
above  the  joint  once,  then  crossing  the 
ends  pur  the  one  that  is  punched  around 
the  right  leg,  malring  a  full  turn,  and 
slip  it  through  the  buckle,  which,  brought 
between  the  legs  from  the  hack  of  the 
left  leg.  should  just  come  around  the 
flint  of  the  right  leg.  and  when  the  other 
cud  i<  slipped  through  and  pulled  tight 
it  will  draw  towards  the  back  of  the 
right  leg.  By  shoving  her  so  that  she 
steps  over,  the  straps  can  he  tightened. 
If  the  strap  is  tight  enough  the  cow  can¬ 
not  get  her  foot  in  the  pail.  She  will 
probably  dance  around  when  she  first 
discovers  her  plight,  but  will  soon  settle 
down. 

If  the  cow  is  too  fractious  to  allow  the 
straps  to  be  put  on.  tie  a  rope  tightly 
around  her  stomach  just  in  front  of  her 
udder  and  she  cannot  prevent  it  being 
put  on,  hut  it  is  too  binding  to  leave  that 
way.  This  method  does  not  hurt  the  cow, 
and  certainly  is  much  better  than  whip¬ 
ping,  which  will  only  frighten  her  and 
the  rest  of  the  cows,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  effect  upon  tender-hearted  children. 
The  worst  of  ir  is  a  man  cannot  usually 
punish  an  animal  in  a  docent  manner  as 
if  he  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do,  hut 
must  get  off  a  big  line  of  talk  in  a  loud 
voice  and  make  it.  phi  in  to  everyone  that 
he  is  just  working  off  Ins  mftd — no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  man  previously  mentioned, 
whom  I  do  not  know. 

When  heifers  get  nsed  to  the  milking 
process  the  straps  may  he  left  off.  but 
should  be  put  on  at  the  first  recurrence 
of  kicking,  so  they  will  know  just  what 
to  expect.  I  have  found  this  helpful  with 
an  older  cow  that  had  spells  of  kicking, 
and  after  milking  left  it  on  a  while,  and 
she  was  careful  not  to  repeat.  Tti  this 
inanuer  I  can  treat  bad  cuts  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  E.  U,  BEMIS. 

Massachusetts. 


32  years  making  quality  products 


Hot  Food  and  Water  for 
Your  Stock  and  Poultry— 

IT  PA  YS  BIG 

Cows  pivp  itum*  find  bettei  milk: 
tt#  IIqRS  liAYt>  flADMSB  and 

m on*  solid  moat:  Hens  lay  better. 
",  iSj  J [:ive  lots  of  hot  water  for  sc«ld- 
1  w  in*;  boil  spraying  mix.  render 
bud;  boil  sorghum  or  pap:  boat 
water  for  stock,  for  washday; 
preserve  fruit. 

i  i  Farmers'  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

•  **•'  Burns  elmnM.  long  rtteke,  coba 

'  i  tTiTiff  — Anything,  tluanuiteed.  Writo 
i.  — — foi  pilces. 

*  - %  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

^  Dept.  201,  Cortlnnd.  N.  Y. 

teMAor  to  I  .«wix  Man ilf  a  c  luring  Co. 


I  want  to  send  every  fanner  my  latest  Cut  Price  Catalog,  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it  If  you  are  needing  fencing, 
gates,  steel  posts,  send  for  this  book  and  see  the  big  saving  my  new 

cut  prices  give  you.  If  you  expect  to  paint  any  of  your  1 

»  buildings  or  put  new  roofs  on  them,  or  fix  the  old  roofs,  ask  for 
my  New  Roofing  and  Paint  Book — it  will  save  you  big  money, 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  he  pays  the  freight.  That  saves 
you  some  more  money.  You  always  get  best  qualify  at  lowest 
prices.  Send  for  big  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog  now!  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.  592A,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FREE  BARN 
BLUE  PRINTS 


Made  Especially  for  Yoar  Requirements 

If  you’re  thinking  of  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  barn,  lilt  out  the  coupon  below  and 
we'll  make  up,  free  of  charge,  tv  set  of  blue 
prints,  made  to  suit  your  requirements  by 
the  barn  experts  in  our  Plan  Department. 
The  set  will  include  cross  section  as  well 
as  elevations  and  floor  plan.  No  charge. 
This  offer  is  to  get  your  name  bo  we  can 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  343-page,  bound 
and  profusely  illustrated  catalog, showing 


Ju/-tVL 

tend  n»  voarVb 
name  aod  adcrrnr 
nnd  I  will  mail  you  tnylH 
nrtw  G.te  Hook  Free,  postpaid.  V 

gates! 

plover  as?, 

^  .  drag,  warp 


Your  Fence 
Dollars  Go  Furthest! 

Brirluso  your  homo  with  Cyclono 
JCcsDc.-dn.nrn  pnmuuicnt  fenco 
service  sod  InstlnK  intisfacUoa. 
Kxi'.-pf  tonally  stron*  and  dur¬ 
able.  Spc-tuI  cotisrtroctinn  pro-  1, 
vents  -ntrtrtnff  or  rubric  or-  ijt 
Bl’ppinir  QI  joint*.  Uct  our 
catalog  and  price*  b-foro  you 
buy  lawn  fence.  Write  today,  r 
Cyclone  Fence  Company 
Dept.  B  100,  Waukegan.  ML ^  ■ 


or  twist  oat  Of  »lt«pe.  No  nails  uoed.  Kv or 
bouiddoubin  btillr.<l  betwue  n  8  ungle  Bice] 
upright*,  „ Won't  |njn r/v  otock — «#»©ily  re¬ 
paired.  Fuc  l/irv  bruit  m!  le-K-i  ihau  home/ 
>  Hindu  priced.  Wtit*  for  Catalog, 
fc  Alvin  V.  Row«,  Pr#*. 

R0W6  WAWhFACHIRlNG  CO. 
1602  Adiwi  Otroot,  Ualoab urg.  III.  \ 


HUNT,  HELM.  FERRIS  &  CO 


Depts  47.  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Plcaso  send  me  free  a  special 
set  of  barn  plans.  BUILDTNG  n 
I  am  thinking  of  kk MODELING!  a  t,arn' 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Name 


a  ■  SUKIvA  U01.UIUN  IIOllll.  SELL  Ml'LNMiTB 

flgenlS  a  patent  pntcli  for  tristiintly  mending lenita 
r*Ow  w  in  nil  utensil  s.  .Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO„lit|il.  10*.  A in.t.  iilin.i,  N.Y. 


Address 
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WANTED :  Agents  or  Dealers  With  Automobile 
to  Sell  Power  Cultivators  roi4'\Vu  V  nestates 

Gooil  opportunity  and  liberal  prollt  for  live  wire. 
Write  or  wire  for  exclusive  territory.  Reference 
required.  THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY.  Toledo,  0. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  259. 

MARRIED  MAN,  22,  desires  farm  work  for  him¬ 
self:  wages  fiist  letter;  honest;  willing 

worker.  ADVERTISER  425,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANK' — Married;  no  children;  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  cure  ofi  water  supply,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  electric  equipment,  machinery,  plumbing, 
etic. ;  A-l  reference.  ADVERTISER  420,  care 
Rqrnl  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate:  I  am  45  years 
of  age.  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wide  in  ail  kinds  iif  farming, 
including  the  management,  of  fine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  rattle;  I  feel 
eontldent.  that  I  ran  show  results;  l  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  In  a  personal  in 
terview:  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character;  'ill  only  consider 
places  large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of 
proven  ability.  POX  35,  Vnlonville,  Conn. 
’Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 

- - * 

FARMER  wishes  position  by  March  1  on  private 
estate  ns  manager;  18  years'  experience;  ex¬ 
pert  dairy  and  poultry,  all  around  farming; 
married;  please  state  wages:  excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  427,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


I'On.TRYMAN  wishes  position  raising  young 
chicks  good  experience  producing  eggs. 
ADVERTISER  4211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  A  YOUNG  farmer  with  ability  and  exper¬ 
ience  owner  will  rent  medium-size,  well- 
located  and  equipped  farm,  on  a  State  road. 
For  full  partietdii  rs  address  ADVERTISER  420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  for  purebreds  of  qual¬ 
ity;  exceptional  results  A.  It.,  calf  raising, 
butter-making,  milking  maeldnes;  American: 
scientific,  practical:  single:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  383,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — risfer  County  fruit  farm;  can 
divide  into  smaller  farms;  write  your  require¬ 
ments.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  145.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres,  mostly  all  tillable;  mile 
town;  rich  soil:  good  building:  loan  machin¬ 
ery,  SI. 200  year.  MEYERS,  05 A.  Hopewell,  N.  J, 


GOOD  FARM;  98  acres;  good  building*;  good 
location;  stock,  machinery,  all  kinds  fruit; 
milk  route;  Endicutt -Johnson  markets.  A.  NEL¬ 
SON,  owner.  Apalachfn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 175-nere  farm,  near  Binghamton; 

on  State  road;  stock  and  tools;  timber  valued 
$10,000:  modern  Improvement*;  terms.  85.000 
down,  $11,000  on  time.  ADVERTISER  283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  For  full 
details  write  BOX  201,  Elyria,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  100  acres;  high  producing 
dairy  farm,  with  30  head  of  stock.  20  milking 
cows,  three  horses,  tools  and  personal  property; 
good  overshot  barn  and  silo;  concrete  driveway 
In  barn:  located  three  miles  freon  Delhi,  county 
seat  of  Delaware  County;  price  SO, 000;  half 
down.  RICHARD  J.  KAMP1I,  Dclaneey.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 07  acres;  poultry,  fruit;  1.000  cords 
wood:  six-room  In  at  se.  household  goods,  tools; 
near  trolley,  State  road;  Si  .700;  terms.  F.  JAR¬ 
VIS,  Montour  Falls,  N.  T. 


FO it  SAI.E — A  04  acre  farm,  one  mile  from  D., 
L.  A-  W.  station,  creamery,  graded  school, 
posfnfflcc.  churches  and  stores:  good  soil,  smooth, 
suitable  for  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  14  bead  of 
cattle  will  be  sold  with  the  farm  if  desired; 
also  mowing  machine,  farm  wagon,  etc.;  .<2.000 
can  lie  left  on  farm  if  desired.  KDCKWOOD 
FARMS.  Brauchvtlle.  N.  J. 


NFAV  YORK  STATE — Splendid  home  and  farm: 

158  acres:  at  Vniatie,  on  State  road  in  New 
York:  excellent  nine-room  srenm  heated  house; 
garage,  corn  house,  henhouses,  four  large  barns, 
tenant  house:  SOU  fruit  trees,  00  acres  Fall 
grain,  stock,  tools;  bargain:  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated;  $21,000:  terms.  D.  It.  MEYER, 
Vnlntie,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  and  30-acre  orchard,  iu  bearing. 

for  lease  on  shares:  on  Elk  River,  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  good  house  and 
barn;  church  and  school  near.  Apply  1900 
SPRFCE  STREET.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


OWNER  offers  a  money  nut  king  proposition  for 
the  whole  family;  177-aere  farm:  poultry, 
dairy  and  sheep.  Cl. ARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 
Vision,  N  Y. 


ERNEST  SlDDALL  (wife,  four  boys.  7.  5,  3, 
1  years),  of  Aurora.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
would  buy  fertile  one-mau  farm  home,  but  pre¬ 
fer  renting  first  year  or  two!  some  woodland ' 
adaptability  for  successfully  raising,  later  on, 
fruit,  berries,  trick,  noultry  and  good  markets 
desirable:  good  plentiful  water  essential :  write 
terms.  In  farm  a  tiou  you  would  require  (if  lt)e); 
Sketch  idnn,  snapshots  ‘interesting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3<’>7.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — l  arge  complete  farm:  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  New  namnshiro:  12  room  house,  seven- 
room  cottage:  horse  burn,  modem  cow  barn, 
hog- house  and  sugar  camp;  large  storage  barn; 
fine  water  system:  ideal  location:  cost  $05,000; 
Will  sell  great  saeritiee.  Full  particulars  ROOM 
1130.  10  lltch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


(DR  SAI.E  -li  »tcl  n t;iI  sunk  farm,  in  best  sec¬ 
tion  White  Mountains;,  hotel,  nnnes,  two  cot¬ 
tages,  liorse  burn,  dairy  and  power  plant,  test 
ham.  large  cow  barn.  Orenmof  garage  and  other 
buildings:  ran-  opportunity.  Full  particulars 
ROOM  1130,  10  nigh  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


FOR  SAI.E — Mv  new  bungalow,  with  five  rooms 
and  buth,  electric  light*,  ail  conveniences; 
finished  last  August:  located  iu  Albion,  Pa., 
borough  limits:  22  miles  west  of  Erie;  two  lots 
and  one-half  acre;  a  chicken  coop  and  fiue  place 
for  chickens;  cheap  ifi  taken  at  once.  B.  D. 
TERRILL.  Box  111.  Albion.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  farm;  about  35  acres 
under  cultivation ;  ou  State  road;  opposite 
Spoonk  station,  postotliee  and  store:  one  mile 
from  Great  South  Bar  For  particulars  apple 
to  BYRON  W.  TUTHIT.L,  owner,  Remsenburg, 
L.  L.  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  exchange  for  farm — Hotel  property, 
with  other  attractions,  which  make  it  a 
PHving  proposition;  situated  in  busy  village. 
ADVERTISER  380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  privilege  to  buy,  house 
containing  8-12  rooms  as  sanitoria,  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  not  over  1  Vi 
miles  from  station;  with  acreage,  farm,  or 
otherwise,  if  suitable.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  059, 
City  Hull  Station,  New  York, 


41  ACRES;  good  buildings;  bargain.  E.  EN¬ 
DUES,  Robeson  ia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  50  miles  out;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  Cornell  lype  houses;  1,200 
layers,  1.800  chicks:  barns,  etc.;  eight-room 
house;  bike;  orchard;  very  productive  land; 
$10,000;  terms.  ADVERTISER  380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Niagara  Maid  Farms:  389  acres: 

325  tillable,  remainder  woods;  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  50-cow  dairy  on  farm  at  the  'present 
time;  will  sell  with  farm:  this  is  the  first  year 
in  30  years  that  farm  has  not  been  run  by 
owner.  J.  T.  SHANAHAN,  50  Hudson  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


389- ACRE  FARM  to  lease  from  April  1;  20 
miles  from  Buffalo;  two  miles  from  thriving 
village,  population  2,500;  1  will  furnish  50  cows 
and  olio-half  of  all  feed  used;  do  not  answer 
tlds  ad.  unless  you  have  capital  to  swing  a 
proposition  of  this  size  and  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences,  one  a  batik  reference.  J.  T.  SHANAHAN, 
50  Hudson  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA — It's  pleasant  and  comfortable  to 
farm  there;  will  sell  whole  or  part  80  acres 
good  Sacrum  opto  Valley  land,  suitable  dairy, 
poultry  or  fruit;  two  miles  to  town;  paved  in¬ 
terstate  highway;  $150  per  acre.  J.  S.  CO  YE, 
Central  Paris,  J,.  I.,  N,  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — 140  acres:  35  head  of  stock; 

new  buildings;  the  best  of  running  water: 
four  miles  to  town;  %  mile  State  road;  income 
$5,000;  price  for  immediate  sale  $9,0On.  For 
full  information  address  OWNER,  Box  235, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  50-75-aere  dairy  farm;  near 
village  or  enterprising  town:  Orange  County 
preferred;  state  price,  terms,  all  particulars  in 
detail.  ADVERTISER  392,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y  inker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
small  country  home,  with  good  land;  must  lie 
located  near  R.  It.  station  and  not  more  than  30 
miles  from  N.  Y.  Citv;  state  full  particulars  in 
first,  letters;  n.i  agents  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
391.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow  site;  attractive  road 
frontage;  wooded  hillside  In  rear,  about  an 
acre:  52  miles  to  New  York;  price  $500;  cash 
$200;  balance  easy  terms.  CHICHESTER. 

Mahopac,  rutnarn  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK — Wilmington,  Yt.,  farm,  50 1 ,  acres; 

$20.300 :  18  acres  tillable  and  grass;  32  acres 
pasture  ami  sugar  orchard,  with  modern  sugar 
house  and  equipment;  new  15-room  house, 
plumbing',  hot  water  heat  and  electric  lights; 
O-room  tenant  house;  barn,  11((  ft,;  silo;  electric 
lights;  spring  water  house  and  barns;  five  min¬ 
utes  to  It.  R.  station;  neur  village  and  State 
roads;  suitable  for  country  home,  sanitarium  and 
Summer  boarders;  will  sacrifice  on  stock  and 
tools.  G.  T.  CORSON.  Wilmington,  Yt. 


WANTED — Farm,  TO  to  39  acres;  near  school: 

commuting  distance  to  city.  ADVERTISER 
393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y.,  82-acre  farm;  bargain; 

l^i  miles  State  road,  village,  railroad  sta¬ 
tion:  9  miles  city  roughkeepsie;  fine  house.  8 
rooms;  barns,  poultry  house;  good  slSsed  lake; 
large  iirook  runs  by  hunts:  price  #3.500;  rash 
$3,500,  Owner,  P.  GVAKN  A,  Pleasant  Talley, 
Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALIC — 32  acres,  bounded  two  Bides 
by  river;  excellent  buildings;  six-room  house: 
large  barn,  with  basement;  poultry  bouses  for 
2.000  liens;  brooder.  incubator  cellar,  all  equip¬ 
ped:  apple  orchard,  woodland;  quantity  small 
fruit:  excellent  soil:  price  $12,000.  B.  W.  FER¬ 
GUSON.  Fairfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E — A  well-located,  120-acre  farm,  in 
the.  heart  of  Delaware’s  famous  fruit  and 
trucking  belt;  half  in  growing  timber:  balance 
suitable  for  fruit,  truck  and  general  farming: 
pleat  v  of  buildings ;  fruit  for  home  use;  on  tv 
$3.1100;  half  cash.  MATHIAS  H.UIN,  Green 
wood,  Del, 


FOR  SAI.E — New  (5-room  and  bath)  bungalow: 

heat,  electric  light,  etc.;  10  acres  good  soil: 
make  a  fine  truck  or  poultry  plant,;  outskirts 
town;  main  boulevard,  paved:  close  to  finest  sea¬ 
shore  markets:  fine  home  sire:  no  taxes  on  house 
for  five  years:  price  $0,900.  C.  B.  McGRAW. 
Owner,  Pape  May  Court  House.  N.  .T. 


320- ACRE  dairy  farm,  equipped;  fishing.  In¬ 
quire  r.  D.  LEE,  North  field,  Yt. 


FOR  SAI.E — Farm.  33  acres,  on  State  road; 

mile  tii  bay:  L2  miles  Wildwood  or  Ca]ie  Mav 
City.  MATHEW  EARNER,  owner,  R.  D  ,  Cape 
May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


FARM — 1!7  acres:  0-room  house:  new  barn,  corn- 
crib,  wagon  house,  chicken  houses;  4-acre 
peach  orchard  and  other  fruit;  $5,000:  $500 
down.  FRED  SCHWECKE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 300  acres;  good  10-room 
house:  hasoment  barn;  two  box  stalls;  42 
swing  stanchions,  horse  barn,  tool  house  and 
wagon  sheds,  milk  house,  icehouse,  large  gran¬ 
ary.  concrete  floor;  henhouse;  good  young  dairy, 
37  head;  4  extra  good  young  farm  horses'  all 
necessary  modern  farm  tools;  machine  worked 
fields;  estimated  309,000  it.  pine  ami  hemlock 
lumber;  State  road;  rural  delivery:  telephone: 
running  water  to  house  and  milk  house;  two 
miles  to  good  live  town,  railroad,  milk  stations, 
high  school;  price  $14,000  to  party  with  good 
references:  $3,00(1  down;  balance  easy  payments. 
L.  II.  SHEFF,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  ' 


FARM,  129  acres,  in  fertile  Genesee  Valley;  90 
plow  land,  4  orchard,  2(1  wood  lot  and  pasture: 
’a  mile  from  concrete  road:  good  buildings  and 
fences;  never  rented:  near  high  school,  churches 
ami  market.  IB  YUAN'  SINCLAIR,  Caledonia 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  chicken  farm  to  lease;  rea¬ 
sonable  ti  rms.  G.  W.  ANDERSON,  3'  0  Union 
Street,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


HOUSE — Eight  rooms,  fine  condition,  cellars; 

spring,  woods,  fruit,  barn,  trout  stream;  auv 
part  25  acres;  State  road:  109  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  (15,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  SELL  130  acres,  good  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  good  buildings;  nine-room  house;  stock, 
tools,  crops,  just  as  it  stands.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  "rite  JOHN  SAKSKN.  R.  3,  WallkUl, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  farm  of  135  acres  In  Central 
New  Jersey,  On  miles  from  New  York  City; 
nine  room  house;  two  large  barns,  silo  and  three 
chicken  houses;  fully  equipped  with  machinery 
and  well  stocked;  nice  young  orchard  of  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum  and  quince  trees,  also  lots 
of  grapes.  For  particulars  write  to  GEORGE 
SACHS,  Box  94,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CATSKILLS  BARGAIN— $3,500  buys  beautiful 
Summer,  Winter  9-room  house,  newly  fur¬ 
nished;  one  acre;  abundance  fruit:  barn,  chicken 
coops;  all  A-l  condition,  Write  ADVERTISER 
440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  53-acre  farm;  good  eight-room 
bouse;  barn,  two  chicken  houses,  workshop 
amt  eoruerib;  one  horse,  three  cows,  about  75 
poultry,  and  farm  tools;  two  wells,  and  good 
spring  water  in  house;  three  miles  from  Vil- 
Iimnntio.  CHARLES  McDERMOTT,  It.  F.  P.. 
Columbia,  Conn. 


WATERPOWER  gristmill  and  farm;  mile  county 
scat.  Piedmont,  Virginia;  cold  storage;  eider 
mill  site;  price  S3,(M)0;  cash  to  suit;  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Chenango  County  hill  farm;  95 
acres;  fair  buildings;  priced  to  sell;  write  for 
terms.  ADVERTISER  405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  farm;  suitable  for  truck  or 
ponltry:  on  State  road;  near  market;  $1,(100 
cash.  HARRISON.  Box  71,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  on 
shares  or  rent.  BOX  790,  Somerville,  X.  J. 


200-ACRE  village  farm;  near  everything:  cuts 
125  tons  hay;  modern  house;  barns  tic  53 
head;  milk  sell*  80  qdart  at  farm;  price  $22,000: 
includes  40  head  stock,  tools,  crops.  BOX 
1229,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALK  —  Large  homestead,  gentleman’s 
Summer  residence,  Summer  inn,  poultry;  very 
low  priee:  card  full  particulars;  furnished, 
BALDWIN,  Lee,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENTAL— At  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  attractive  modern  house,  nine 
rooms:  large  bam;  three  acres  land:  many 
pine  trees;  near  country  club.  For  further  par 
tleulars  address  GRACE  D.  EDMONDS,  20  Marey 
Street,  Southbridge.  Mass. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  gristmill,  poultry  farm,  ice 
ponds,  timber,  etc.;  water  power  electric 
lighls:  ideal  for  Summer  resort;  bargain  because 
of  other  opportunity:  $5, 009  down;  balance  to 
suit.  BRONSON  T  VYI.OR,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


1"9  AGUE  FARM  for  sale;  Dutchess  County,  N. 

Y.;  nine  miles  from  city;  beautifully  located; 
good  climate:  $  no- 900  fruit  trees;  one  mile  to 
church,  school  and  statl  11;  two  never-failing 
springs;  good  12-rnorn  li  use:  grapes,  gooseber¬ 
ries.  one  acre  ra-oliorries  and  cherries:  $9,500; 
half  cash,  GEORGE  ERERHAKD,  La  G  range - 
villa.  Dutchess  Co..  X.  Y, 


GENERAL  STORE,  garage,  gasoline  .accessory 
station:  20-acre  hog.  duck,  chicken  farm;  9- 
room  stucco  house,  ten  room;  Ford  ear;  price 
$11,000  for  all;  $8,000  cash;  balance  mortgage. 
BOX  79.  Newtown  State  Road,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — In  village  with  railroad,  five  to  10 
acres;  good  buildings;  small  house;  woodlot; 
near  Middletown  or  Newburgh :  must  be  reason¬ 
able,  W.  J.  DUNBAR,  Riverside,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  buy  small  farm,  not  over  $2,000, 
or  go  in  partnership  or  on  shares.  THEOP. 
EICHBERG.  Berlin.  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  reasonable  monthly  rental,  a 
farm  of  about  25  acres,  in  New  Jersey.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  43o,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rear,  with  option  of  buying,  or 
buy  on  easy  terms,  good-sized  farm,  on  good 
road,  with  good  buildings  and  good  rich  tillage 
land,  fr.e  from  stone:  give  full  particulars  iu 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorkerr 


FOR  SALE — Or  "ill  rent  on  profit-sharing  basis 
to  reliable  party;  300-acre  dairy  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  two  miles  from  pity  10.000  population : 
buildings  and  equipment  nearly  new:  40  regis¬ 
tered  Hois;,  ins:  will  'accommodate  150.  Address 
BOX  397.  Putnam,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E — -Poultry-truck  farm;  25  acres;  8- 
room  dwelling  and  outbuildings;  State  road; 
rhree  miles  Wildwood:  mile  railroads;  stocked 

TOO  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns;  New  York 
family  trade  for  eggs;  seashore  customers  for 
1  reducts  of  farm.  S.  II.  SHAW,  Rio  Grande, 
N.  J. 


l-'<  R  SALE  OR  KENT— 395  acres,  stocked  and 
tools;  Columbia  County;  town  three  miles;  low 
cash  rent  or  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  435. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOFNll  married  tnau  wants  to  rent  f  >r  one 
year  (then  to  decide  upon  the  purchasing)  a 
small  fruit  and  poultry  farm  1 19  to  15  acres), 
within  eamnxnrirtg-  distance  of  New  York  City: 
offers  of  principals  only  are  requested,  with  foil 
particulars  as  to  price  of  farm,  rent  of  property, 
surroundings,  comnmni,  ufing  facilities  by  letter. 
ADVERTISER  439.  -are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  fruit  and  poultry  farm.  C. 
VAN  DE  WATER.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 130  acres;  119  tillable;  12- 
room  house:  two  large  barns:  good  market; 
one  mile  to  State  road;  two  miles  to  Genesee, 
Potter  Co..  Pa.;  $0,501);  good  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  438,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  S3  acres;  on  state  road:  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.;- suitable  ft»r  market  gardening;  good 
buildings:  completely  stocked  If  desired.  H.  B. 
CASEY,  St>  State  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Rrooine  St.,  New  Y  rk.  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  ns  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boy*  between  7  and  12  years.  There  ia 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


HONEY — rur>\  dark,  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone,  5  lbs..  $1.09;  19  lbs..  $1.95:  wholesale 
lots  a  specialty,  full  line  for  grocers:  agents 
wanted.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSOX,  Dept.  G,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  Lancaster  Comity  evaporated  sweet 
corn,  1  lb.  for  39  cents;  4  lbs.  far  $1;  posf- 
t 'll  I  in  4th  zone.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hnnd,  Pa. 


A3.FAI.FA  HAY — For  *ale,  two  ears  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed:  two  ears  second  cut 
ting,  11  tire  Alfalfa:  one  car  fiue  green  third  cut 
ting  ftir  tost  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothv. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN  —  large,  productive  dairy 
farm.  Eastern  New  York:  modern  buildings; 
State  roads;  milk  route:  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  304,  Middleburgh, 

N.  Y. 


WHITE  ItlCF  POPCORN;  year  old;  good  pop¬ 
ping  guaranteed;  6  lbs.,  shelled,  $1,  postpaid. 
BISHOP  BROS..  Guilford,  Conn. 


THREE  POUNDS  crisp  peanut  brittle  for  $1.00; 

made  fresh  daily,  delivered  to  third  zone. 
MRS.  B,  LANDSBERG,  Hasbrouek  Heights, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
first;  good  quality;  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed;  have  few  ears  good  horse  hay;  can- ship 
promptly.  Address  THE  DEAN  FARMS,  Ine., 
R.  D.  3,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  • 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey;  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.10;  delivered  in 
1st,  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  ,T.  BOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb..  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Camp.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted;  6 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid:  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  ?1  15;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.20;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAII  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


ENDIOX  HONEY  CHOCOLATES  —  An  unsur¬ 
passed  candy  for  children  and  honey  lovers; 
pure  honey  centers;  a  valuable  food,  a  delicious 
confection;  $1.09  per  lb.,  postpaid.  "ENDION,” 
Naples,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Horsepower  thrasher,  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  state  price.  THOMAS  McMILLEN.  R. 
D.  5.  Newton,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn.  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4  th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALP.ERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  incubators,  240  or  390-egg 
capacity:  any  make.  B.  GUTTENBERG, 
Spencertown,  X.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  medium-size  Blue  Hen  colony 
brooder.  E.  B.  STARR.  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


BT’RRELL  SIMPLEX  combined  churn  and 
butter-worker,  power,  100  gullon  capacity; 
Jensen  power  cream  ripener,  50  gal.:  Reid  table 
butter  printer:  complete  equipment  for  large 
daiiv:  never  used:  price  $100.  BONNIE  BRAE 
FARM,  Route  5,  Montrose,  Bn. 


ORDERS  taken  f  r  hand-knitted  socks  and 
d  aide  mittens.  MRS.  C.  GH.BERT,  Cranes- 
ville.  Fa. 


LIGHT  PLANT  fi,.r  sale  Fairbanks  Morse:  3 
horsepower;  slightly  ttsed;  bargain,  $390.  ROY 
FLECK.  Danville.  Pa. 


WANTED — 390-egg  incubators  in  good  working 
condition.  B.  RARKIN,  R.  F.  D,  No.  3, 
Newburgh,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Base  and  crankshaft  of  12-horsepow¬ 
er  stationary,  with  gasoline  engine.  '  FRED 
RICARDS.  Bridgeville.  Del. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor;  perfect  condition. 

MRS.  WESTWOOD,  943  State  St..  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  —  400-egg  Blue  Hen:  210-egg 
Buckeye:  150-egg  Prairie  State.  EARLE  WIL¬ 
SON,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  110-volt  electric  light 
plant,  with  8-ii.p.  Foos  gas  engine,  3M>  k.w. 
genecaioc.  batteries  and  switchboard;  use ‘to  run 
motors  and  furnish  light  on  farm  home.  G. 
WITTMER,  JR.,  1511  Park  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 


WANTED — seasoned  cordwood.  within  25  miles 
of  New  York  City.  ADERTISFP.  401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Limited  amount,  at  $1.00  per  5-lb. 

pail:  six  for  #5,00:  prepaid  in  third  parcel 
zone.  E.  H.  NTETSCHE  &  SONS.  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Millinery  stock  and  fixtures^  a  good 
chance  for  some  one  entering  bnsiness  to  get 
stock  at  a  low  figure.  Fo»  full  particulars  call 
"r  write  MISS  E.  MARTH,  135  North  13tli  St., 
Clean.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — The  Vermont  kind,  $2.25  per 
gallon;  honey,  light  and  fine  flavored,  5-ih. 
rad  81.15;  preuaRl  to  third  zone.  GEORGE  K. 
CHERRTE,  Newfane,  Vr. 


FOR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor,  with  pulley; 
good  running  order  guaranteed:  engine  excel- 
mnke  reasonable  offer.  BOX  44,  Derby, 


lent: 
N.  Y. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove:  bushel  boxes.  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.90;  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER.  Wauehula.  Fla. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs., 
$2.15:  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1.95:  10  lbs.,  $1.85; 
delivered  3d  zone;  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS.  Romulus  N  Y. 


CLEAN-UP  SAI.E — Onp  Gould’s  horizontal  dou¬ 
ble  acting  piston  pump,  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys.  2  V -inch  intake  and  outlet:  good  as 
new.  just  slightly  used:  437  ft.  pipe. 

839  ft.  1-in.  pipe.  745  ft.  *i-in.  pipe:  seven- 
strainer  union  and  2- In.  1091b.  safety  valve 
and  everything  necessary  for  three  acres  of 
Skinner  irrigation:  nozzles  drilled  lit  pipe:  all 
sllghriv  used:  bargain  for  someone.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3SS.  .-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UoR  SAI.E — Silent  Alamo  farm  light  plant: 

leiv  in  original  crates;  32  volts,  1  k.w.: 
$2.‘il);  also  one  Beemnn  garden  tractor;  new.  in 
oriebjal  crate:  $150.  FRED.  L-  WALTERS, 
Chatham,  N.  J.  • 


FOR  SAI.E — Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  and  Timothv,  also 
clover  and  Timothy.  A.  0.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N,  Y. 


HEAVY  all  Wool  home  knit  socks,  $1.00:  two 
pairs,  $1.90.  J.  DIXON,  Route  3.  Pittsboro, 
X.  C. 


FOR  SALE — -Good  quality  Timothv  mixed  hay. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Camden,' N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer:  complete;  in  good 
condition:  cheap.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  -l  ight  portable  sawmill.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  428.  rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  jugs  on  our  own  farm:  three 
po:’"ds  for  one  dollar,  postpaid  anywhere. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wintertou,  Sullivan 
Co..  N.  Y. 

I  ”  "  I  '  * 

OUR  NEW  fancy  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup 
will  he  ready  in  March;  please  order  early : 
syrup.  $2.50  per  gal.:  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  paiis, 
40c  per  lb.:  not  prepaid.  W.  H.  WARREN. 
North  Pomfret,  Yt. 


jr  Made  4L 
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The  Henyard 


effective  implements 
in  one 


Working  Electric  Switch  by  Alarm  Clock  iug, 

Referring  to  a  recent  article  showing 
a  method  for  operating  an  electric  switch  inci 
by  means  of  an  alarm  clock,  I  enclose  a  an.v 
sketch  of  a  device  which  I  am  using  whj 
satisfactorily. 

The  switch  (A)  had  a  round  turn  key. 

A  piece  of  wood  (B)  l^ixl-in.  was  bored 
to  take  this  key  and  sawed  up  to  and  by 
the  hole  to  give  some  spring.  The  key 
was  then  inserted  in  off  position  into  the 
arm,  which  was  made  S  in.  long  and  was  _ 
fastened  to  the  key  by  two  bolts,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  this  length  gave  leverage 
enough  so  that  with  very  little  weighting  beneath  your  water  troughs,  protecting  it 
a  switch  could  be  turned  on  by  the  falling  so  that  drafts  will  not  strike  it.  and  even 
arm.  A  trigger  (C)  was  nailed  to  the  frightened  fowls  cannot  fly  against  and 
studding  and  a  projecting  arm  nailed  on  overturn  it.  Any  good  tinsmith  can 
to  this  of  sufficient  length  to  l'each  the  make  these  lamps  from  galvanized  iron, 
same  plane  as  the  release  (D).  and  the  burners  may  be  purchased  from 

The  clock  was  placed  in  an  open  box.  the  incubator  supply  houses.  As  an  ex¬ 
face  in,  and  box  screwed  to  a  board  periment.  I  should  like  to  try  using  an 
nailed  to  the  studding.  On  edge  of  box  incubator  lamp  at  the  end  of  the  trough, 
was  nailed  an  arm  (D)  sufficiently  long  extending  the  chimney  as  a  galvanized 


There’s  undoubted  economy  in  buying  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  25 
combined  seeder,  double  and  single  wheel  hoe.  It  includes  every 
advantage  of  these  three  separate  implements— an  accurate  seeder, 
a  double  wheel  hoe  for  hoeing  both  sides  of  a  row  at  once— and  an 
efficient  single  wheel  cultivator  for  ’tween  rows.  In  every  partic¬ 
ular  a  Planet  Jr.  product — accurate  and  durable,  simple  to  operate, 
thoroughly  dependable. 

This  and  the  full  lineoffamous  Planet  Jr.  seeders,  wheel  hoes, 
one-horse  and  riding  cultivators  are  shown  in  the  complete  Planet 
Jr.  catalog.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  ^ 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glen  wood  Are.  Philadelphia 

■  mm.  jmL  No.  25 


Suggested  Water  Heater 


Buy  Direct 

Deni  with  the  man  who  has 
trail  er:«una  for  Sfiyeara. 
Get  your  rl*.  nil  complete, 


H  ready  to  BUrtoMofj.  Noextrn* 
to  buy.  90-I)ny  Teat,  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

Vrfle  For  Catalog 

ire  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  n 
rat  fit  you  need,  then  1  can  quote 
e  for  immediate  shipment.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  shipping  point.— Ed.  H.  Witte.  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gasoline 


FftOM  T  £L  FVA  T/O/V  5,\ 

Dctuils  of  Alarm  Clock  Electrical  Switch 


CREAM  SEPARATORS  BARGAIN 

•*  Vega”  and  '‘Premier”— alt  sizes,  with  and  without  stands 

ever  imagine  that  a  separator  combining  the  best  there  is  in  craf  t- 
and  design  could  be  bought  at  such  an  amazingly  low  price?  A 
separator  that  skims  to  the  last  1-100  of  1%  of  cream  in  every 
quart  of  milk.  Our  Easy  Payment  Plan  lets  you  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  cream  it  saves.  Each  separator  ia  sold  on  * Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back ”  Guarantee.  Send  for  Special  Letter . 

4  A. 95  AND  UP— 10  MONTHS  TO  PAY  IF  YOU  LIKE 


to  reach  from  the  plane  of  the  projecting  pipe  clear  through  the  trough  at  its  bot- 
arm  on  trigger  (C)  to  under  side  of  tom  and  having  it  emerge  and  turn  up- 
alarm  key  when  in  horizontal  position,  wards  at  the  further  end.  This  is  after 
This  arm  was  counterweigh  ted  aud  at-  the  principle  of  the  small  lamp-heated 
tached  to  projecting  arm  on  trigger  (C)  brooders  formerly  much  used.  The  lamp 
by  a  stiff  wire  joined  to  both  by  double  burner  would  have  to  fit  tightly  into  the 
pointed  tacks.  The  alarm  was  partially  pipes,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  would 
wound  and  a  stop  (H)  was  attached  to  have  to  be  soldered  in  place  where  it 
the  back  of  the  clock  by  drilling  two  passed  through  the  ends  of  the  trough, 
holes  and  fastening  a  curtain  rod  holder  The  accompanying  sketch  suggests  the 
by  two  small  screw  holts  with  nuts  on  idea.  M*  b.  d. 

outside  in  such  a  position  as  to  allow  — - — 

about  one-quarter  turn  of  alarm  key  .  ...  „ 

wben  released.  Bree,ll"a  S,ock  Weakened  by  Roup 

The  method  of  operatiug  is  as  follows:  My  flock  of  Anconas  l‘>f>k  a''tlietluug 

,  ,  ,  ...  like  the  roup  in  the  early  1' ail.  1  Heir 

Wind  alarm  key  to  horizontal  position;  uostpJis  have  a  discharge  from  them  all  the 

turn  key  flat  against  clock;  pull  release  time.  A  few  of  them  have  swollen  e.ves; 
arm  (D)  to  under  side  of  alarm  key;  some  have  sores  on  comb  aud  wattles. 
t  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  0 ,  ...  Tbev  eat  very  well,  and  seem  to  be  m  fair 

turn  alarm  key  up  from  clock  so  that  it  ,but  d(,  not  lay  wCn.  i  have 

rests  on  upper  side  of  alarm  (D)  ;  turn  gjvon  them  many  roup  cures.  Cau  I  raise 
arm  (B)  around  so  that  it  rests  on  trig-  strong  chickens  tfrom  these  hens  in 

Sarins?  A.  R.  B. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  book  lias  had  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii, 
Austria  and  Brazil.  It  has  gone  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from,  “the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

I  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  but  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  book  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
bears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

With  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours, 

Kentucky,  H.  F.  IIILLENMEYER. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  this  book  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  ever  known.  It  is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
in  history,  and  it  should  be  preserved  in  Ihe  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  why  the  book  should  be  in  every  home,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  every  school  library l  Is  it  in  your  library? 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1,50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . * . 

Town. . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-KNDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
kettle  roasts.  8  to  14c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  22c;  ronnil  steak,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  lamb  chops,  30  to  33c;  mutton,  lb,.  10  to 
25e;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  3fir;  venl  loaf,  lb.,  30c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  33c;  sniisnge,  lb.,  23c;  salt 
pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  loin.  lb..  25c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  27c;  sliced  bam,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  brisket 
bacon,  lb.,  22c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  28c;  rabbits, 
live.  lb..  23c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  eels,  live,  lb.. 
2.r)c;  dressed,  30c. 

Hive  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  31c;  fowls,  lb.. 
31c;  old  roosters,  lb,.  2.ric;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c: 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c:  fowls, 
lb..  36c:  turkeys,  lb,,  50c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 

Eggs,  extra  white,  44c;  brown,  44e;  milk,  qt., 
10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5e;  xklrn-tHtlk,  qt.,  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery,  faney  prints 
lb.,  44e;  best  dairy,  lb.,  44c;  cheese,  whole 
milk  cream,  lb.,  30c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
10c;  Pimento  cheese,  15o. 

Popcorn,  slielled,  lb.,  6c I  buckwheat  (lour.  1b., 
4<-:  bread.  17-uz.  Jouf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal..  45c; 
honey.  Clover  enrd,  33c;  extracted.  11...  18c. 

Pears,  bn.,  $3:  dried  apples.  12V.c;  citrons, 
each,  10_  to  15c;  pic  apples,  ■  j t . .  8c;  apples,  best, 
peek,  Baldwin,  peck,  00c;  Ben  Davis  ap¬ 

ples,  bn.,  .82.40. 

Beans.  II,  ,  U  to  10c;  beets,  bti.,  81.25;  cab¬ 
bage.  while.  It,.,  3V6c;  carrots,  bu..  81.25;  cel¬ 
ery  hearts,  10c;  celery.  3  for  25c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  ■  Boston,  8e:  onions,  lb.,  0c:  potatoes, 
bu..  $1 .30 ;_  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c:  rhu¬ 
barb.  Hi..  .,c;  radishes,  buticb,  5c;  sauerkraut, 
qt..  15c:  spinach,  peek,  20c;  Hubbard  squash, 
b.,  3c;  rutabagas,  bn..  80c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c. 

peds.  per  100  lbs. — Gluten.  82;  bran,  81.70; 
wheat  feed.  81.75;  middlings,  81.70;  cornmenl, 
corn,  $1.45:  cnickPiJ  corn,  $1.50;  hominy, 
81-.-0;  mol  asses  feed.  81.75;  eottouseed  meal, 
82.50;  oilmeal,  S2.S5. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Perk,  light  lb.,  11  to  13c;  lieavv,  lb.,  8  to 
10c:  sausage,  lb..  18  to  20c;  lamb,  Spring,  lb.. 
20  to  25c;  vo nl.  Ih,,  14  to  15c  beef.  lb..  7  to  9c. 

I.lve  Poultry— Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to  32c; 
Chickens,  lb..  30  to  35c;  capons,  lb..  35c;  fowls, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  gce.se,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  guinea  bens, 

wteh.  $1, 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45c:  chickens, 
lb.,  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  geese.  38 
to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  55c;  eggs,  50  to  55c;  duck 
eggs,  line;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  40c. 

Apples,  bu..  81.50  to  84.50;  pears,  bu.,  82  25 
to  82.50:  beans,  bu.,  83.50  to  84;  cabbage,  lb.. 
~  to  3c  :  PIT  4o/.t  tiO  to  Top;  •Wurv.  dox.  bunch  os, 
75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  75c '  to  81:  chives 
hum  li .  10c;  endive,  iloz.  heads,  50  to  05c:  garlic 
lb..  20e;  honey,  pt.,  30  to  35c;  Hubbard  squash, 
crate  75e  lo  81;  kohlrabi,  dnz.,  60c;  lettuce, 
lent,  crate.  82.40:  onions,  bn..  $2  to  $4.50; 
parsley .  do*,  bundles,  50c:  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to 
81:  potatoes,  bn.,  50c  to  $1.35;  per  peek.  40c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  65c:  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $19  to  $20:  No.  2.  $16  to  $18; 
mu  s'jo*15'  TlEai)thy,  $16  to  $20.  Straw,  rye, 


ROCHESTER  rUBLIO  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb  10  to  15c:  fore 
quarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters,  lb  14  tr 
10.  dressed  bogs,  liirlxt.  lb,.  11  to  13c-  heave 
8  to  10c:  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  yearlim 
lambs,  lb..  14  to  16c:  mutton,  lb.,  in  “to  12c 
veal  lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — -Broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c;  Snrin" 
crs.  IP.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30e:  roosters 
old,  lb  18  t0  20e;  guinea  fowl,  pa  eh,  50  to  60c 
dm-ks,  lb.,  20  lo  2Se;  geese,  lb.,  24  to  20e:  tur 
kevs  Hi,.  40  to  45c:  eggs.  50  to  55c;  butter 
country  croek.  43  to  43c. 

Apples— Spy,  King.  Greening,  bid.,  $8  t<,  $io 
BnMwui,  £i»  to  §8 1  npplpfi,  per  bn.,  $1.23  ft 
82...0:  be.-ts,  bn.,  85c  t .»  $1  cabbage,  doz.  beads. 
*5c  to  ¥1.25;  per  ton,  825  to  $30.  carrots,  bu.  81 
to  $1  25:  per  ton.  828  to  $30:  celery,  do/ 
bundles,  tio  to  75c ;  lettuce,  common,  riot:,  heads 
dl  to  60c:  Boston,  per  do-/,.,  $1.50  to  $2-  mint 
green,  do*,  bunches,  30  to  35 e :  onions,  drv  bu 
$1.50  IP  $2.23 ;  doz.  bum-lies,  25  to  30e;  potatoes] 
bu.,  $1-20  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bn..  $1.50  to  81.75- 
spinach.  bu..  82  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu.,  75e  tr 
$1;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bum-lies,  45  to  50c; 
watercress,  dot.  bundles.  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium.  84; 
red  marrow.  $5;  white  marrow.  $1:  red  kidney. 
85:  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  8-1;  yellow  eve,  $5: 
jui  norm  Is.  $3. 

...  o-,s^SklIn,'2-No-  h  &  tu  53.25;  No.  2.  $2  to 
- - i.ic  to  81:  No.  4.  40  to  50c;  musk¬ 
rat.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.50;  mink,  each.  $2  to  $3: 
coon,  each.  50c  to  $6;  weasel,  10  to  75c. 

Hides — No,  1,  steers,  lb.,  tic;  No.  2,  5c:  cows 
and  heifvrs.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  4c;  bulls  and 
slags,  lb.,  4c;  horseliides,  each.  82  to  83- 
lambs.  each,  50c  to  $1:  calf.  No,  1.  12c-  No  ° 
10c;  wool,  droop,  ib.,  22  to  25c;  unwashed,  me¬ 
dium,  22  to  25c, 

„  Wheat,  per  bn.,  $1.10  to  81.15;  corn.  70  to 
i2e;  oats.  50  to  52c:  r.vp,  95c  to  81;  Timothy 
ba.v,  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  ?14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

tv  -h  Winter  past  the  middle  and  no  great 
severity  appearing,  the  produce  raiser  will  look 
for  a  new  season  soon.  Prices  are  not  very 
strong,  only  onions  and  apples  being  high. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EG  G  « 

Butter,  easy;  creamery,  34  to  41c;  dairy.  26 
to  34c;  crooks  26  to  34r;  common.  15  to  IS. 
Cheese,  unsettled;  Hats.  21  to  22c:  daisies  22 
to  23e:  longhorns.  23  to  24c;  Umburger.  28  to 
30c.  Eggs,  lower;  hennery.  42  to  47c:  State  and 
Western,  candied,  46  to  43c;  storage,  27  to  31c. 

POULTRY— RAR  BITS 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys.  46  to  53c; 
fowls.  22  to  3-lc;  chickens,  26  to  34c:  old  roost¬ 
ers,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  34  to  36c;  geese,  26  to 
28c.  I.lve  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  24  to  20c:  chick 
ens.  22  to  27c;  old  roosters.  17  lo  18c;  ducks, 
80  to  34c;  geese,  23  to  24c.  Rabbits,  firm; 
jacks,  pair,  75 c  to  $1.50;  cottontails,  no  to  60c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  firm:  fair  to  fancy,  bu..  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  common,  81.50  to  $2.  Potatoes,  easy; 
best  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  seconds. 
75  (o  S0c;  sweets,  Maryland  hamper.  $2  to 
$2.20. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  a  few  ICeiffers  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu. 
Strawberries,  Florida,  qt..  40  to  75c.  Grapes, 
steady,  California  Malagas,  keg,  $8  to  $10. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Ber.ns.  quiet;  kidney,  ewt.,  $7  to  $10;  mar¬ 
row.  $6  to  $7;  pen  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions,  firm;  uotnegrown,  bu.,  $4.00  to  $5; 


State  and  Western,  cwt.,  $7  to  $8.50;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm;  beans,  green  and  wav.  ham¬ 
per,  $4  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  doz. 
bunches.  65  to  90c:  Ion.  $30  to  $40;  new,  Flor¬ 
ida  hamper,  $2  tu  $2.50;  i  ifl.no  ts,  bu.,  $5 .25  to 
31.40:  doz,  bunched.  75  to  90c:  caulUlnwcr,  Cali¬ 
fornia  crate,  $2  lo  $2.75;  celery,  Florida  crate, 
84.50  to  $5.  cucumbers,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
endive.  Soulliern,  bid..  $4  to  $4.25;  lettuce,  Flor¬ 
ida,  hamper,  $2  lo  $2.75;  parsley,  doz.  hunches, 
40  to  85c:  peppers,  box,  $6. 50  to  $8;  radishes, 
doz.  bnnelies,  25  to  35c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35e;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  squash, 
bu.,  $5  to  $0;  tomatoes,  Florida  crate,  $7  to 
89;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  85c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak;  light  comb,  lb.,  16  to  24c; 
dark,  10  to  12o,  Maple  products,  quiet,  sugar, 
lb.,  18  to  2Ce;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay.  easy;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to  $21; 
clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20;  rye  straw,  815  to  $16; 
oats  and  wheat.  $12  to  $14.  Wheat  bran,  ton, 
car  lot.  much  higher,  $29.25;  middlings.  $29.25; 
red  dog.  $35.75:  cottonseed  meal.  $42.50:  oil- 
meal.  $50;  hominy.  $25.25;  gluten,  $35.50:  oat 
feed,  $12;  rye  middlings,  $25.  J.  W.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Prints.  43  to  43f(.c;  tub,  42  to  42V4c;  rolls. 
30  to  38c. 

EGGS 

Select,  45  to  47c;  common  to  good,  40  to  43c. 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  28  to  3Qc:  chickens.  27  to  30c;  roosters. 
16  to  17c;  ducks,  32  to  33c;  geese.  27  to  30c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  32  to  35c;  broilers.  38  to  40c;  roostprs, 
21  to  22c;  ducks,  40  to  43c;  turkeys,  55  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $7.25  to  $8.25:  strawberries,  qt.. 
65  to  75e. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.  83.35  to  $3.50:  cabbage, 
ton,  $43  to  850:  lettuce,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
carrots,  bu..  $2.56  to  $2.73:  spinach,  lm..  $1.73 
to  $2.25:  onions,  lim  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bbl.,  $2  to  $2-25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy.  $22.50  to  $23.50;  No.  2. 
819  to  $19.30;  clover,  $21  to  $22.50.  Straw, 
rye,  $16. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $8:  Spy,  $4  to  $7;  Green¬ 
ing,  $6  to  $8;  bu.  box.  $1.50  to  $3.30. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  )lis..  $5.23  to  $5.50;  red  kidney,  $0.50 
to  $7;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  87.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  37  to  37t-ic;  good  to  choice, 
33  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Nearliv  hennery.  49  to  50c:  gathered,  choice. 
40  to  48c;  common  to  good.  46  to  44c;  storage 
32  to  34c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $33  to  $34;  middlings,  $34  to 
$87;  red  dog.  $38;  mixed  feed.  $33  to  $36: 
gluten  feed.  $38.80 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $50; 
linseed  uieal,  $52. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best,  100  lbs.,  $S  to  $S.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  phi  lbs..  $2  to  $2.10;  Green 
Mountain,  $2.15  to  82.25;  sweet  potutoes.  bu.  $2. 

DRESSKO  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls,  30  to  31c; 
ducks.  20  to  23c:  squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7;  tur¬ 
keys,  46  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c:  chickens,  28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to 
$3.25:  celery,  bu.  box.  $3  to  $5.50;  cucumbers, 
bu..  vs’  to  $16:  lettuce,  bu..  50  t  -  75c;  radishes, 
bu..  $2  to  ¥2.2.i;  tomatoes,  lb.,  50  to  75c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  140  lbs..  $1.5 0  to  $2.25;  spinach,  bbl.,  $1 
to  $3;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to  wholesale 
dealers  are:  Haddock,  4  to  5c:  cod.  3  to  7c:  pol¬ 
lock.  6c:  hake,  2  to  So;  cask,  2c;  grav  sole.  10c; 
flounders.  -4  to  Sc. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  faney,  high- 
scoring  goods.  37  to  39c.  the  latter  for  jobbing 
sales;  extra.  36c;  extra  firsts.  35o:  firsts,  31  to 
84c;  seconds,  25  to  29c;  sweet  ereamerv,  choice 
to  fancy.  38  to  39c;  fair  to  good,  29  to  37c; 
ladle  packed,  as  to  quality.  25  to  27c;  packing 
stock.  IS  to  22c.  Sneclal  fancy  brands  of  prints 
were  jobbing  as  high  as  49c;  extra,  41  to  44c; 
fair  to  good,  37  to  40c. 


EGGS 


Nearby  extra  firsts.  45c;  firsts.  44c;  seconds, 
38  to  41c:  Western  extra  firsts.  43o;  firsts.  -12i  ; 
seconds,  3S  to  40c:  Southern  firsts,  40  to  41c: 
fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  at.  57  to  58c,  and  fair  to  good  at  51 
to  50c. 

CHEESE 


Nmv  York,  xvhole  milk  flats, 
fresh,  20V,  to  21  t-jc;  fair  lo 
longhorns.  21  to  22,(:c;  single 
to  23c:  fresh,  2015  to  21  '5c, 
fancy  held  goods.  25  to  26c. 


farcy,  held,  28c: 
good.  19  to  20c: 
daisies,  held,  22 
Jobbing  sales  of 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  24  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  30c:  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  18e;  ducks,  32  to  38c;  geese.  23  to 
20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  27  to  31c;  chickens,  28  to  3fic;  roosters, 
22  to  24. •;  turkeys.  52  to  04c;  ducks,  27  to  33e; 
geese,  20  to  25c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $5  to  $8;  grapefruit,  Florida, 
box.  $1.75  to  $4.55;  oranges.  Florida,  box,  $2.95 
to  $0.05;  tangerines,  Florida,  6. -box,  $1.90  to 
$4.90i 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  cwt.,  $1.90  to  $2.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket — No.  1.  $1.10  to 
81.40 f  No.  2,  40  to  75c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $27  to 
$42.  Unions,  160  lb.  bag.  No.  1.  $7.75  to  $8. 
Carrots.  bu„  $1.75  to  $2  25.  Beets,  %-bu.  has 
ket,  40  tu  50c.  Lettuce,  Florida.  Crate,  75c  to 
$2,251  Celery.  Pennsylvania,  bunch,  10  to  22c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay— No.  2,  $22  to  $2.3;  No.  3.  $20 
to  $21;  sample.  $10  tu  $18;  no  grade,  $14  to  $16. 
Clover-mixed  hay — Light  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22; 
No.  1  mixed.  $20  to  $21.  Straw — No.  1  straight 
rye,  $23  to  $24;  No.  2  straight  rye,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  1  win-nr  straw  $14  to  $14.50;  No.  2  wheat 
straw,  $13  to  $13.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

FEBRUARY  9,  1922 
MILK 

New  York  price  fur  February  fluid  milk  in  201 
to  210-mile  zone,  $2.99*/i  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
The  pool  price  fur  December  was  $2.39.  City 
retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  It.  bottled, 
qt..  15e;  pt.,  10c;  B.  qt.,  loqse,  12c;  buttermilk, 
lie:  certified,  qt.,  2Se:  pt.,  17cj  heavy  cream, 
%  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  >5  pt,,  19c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 37  @  .38 

Good  to  choice . 32  lit!  .36 

Lower  grades  . 29  fill  .31 

City  mude  . . . 22  Cat  .31 

Dairy,  best  . 35  ,g,  3,; 

Common  to  good . 25  @  .33 

Packing  stock  . 17  a %  w 

Danish  and  New  Zealand . 36  is-  .38 

Argentine  . 30  @  .30 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  faney . 22  @  .23 

Good  to  choice . 17  @  .21 

Skims  . 08  @  .16 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 52  (§)  .53 

Medium  to  good..* . 4d  .50 

Pullets  . . .  12  @  .47 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . 51  @  .32 

Medium  to  good... . 44  <a  .50 

Gathered,  best  . 4J  (c$  .5:1 

Medium  to  good.... . 3i  @  .42 

Lower  grades  . ;  1  ca  .35 

Storage  . 30  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 28  (§1  .30 

Fair  to  good . 24  (g)  .26 

Chicken*  . 27  @  .30 

Roosters  . 16  <§  .17 

Bucks  . . . 30  @  .35 

Geese  . 2J  @  .25 

COU  NT  R  Y  -  IJ  R  ESS  ED  M  E  A  TS 

Calves,  best  . 19  @  .20 

Common  to  good.. . 12  <§)  .18 

Hothouse  lambs,  each .  10. to  Q  13.00 

RABBITS 

Sound  cottontails  have  brought  30  to  50c  per 
Pair,  and  jacks  (.5  to  Sac.  Tame  tabbits  are 
quoted  25c  per  lb. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... .  5.60(5)  8.00 

Medium  .  6.50  @  11.00 

Ben  .  5.25  @  5.65 

Red  kidney  .  6.00  <5i  7.00 

white  kidney  . 9.00  @  10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  7. 00  (g>  7.25 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldxvin,  bbl .  5.00  (ffi  8.00 

Greening  .  ti.30  11.00 

•Spy  .  5.00  ftij  16.00 

Ben  Davis  .  3.00  ft;.  5.50 

Western,  box  .  2.00  (ii.  3.50 

Pears,  bid .  3.00  G«!  6.60 

Uranbprrics,  bbl .  25.00  (a  33.00 

Oranges,  box  .  4.25  t,i  8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 30  ft  65 

Kumquats,  qt.  . . 15  ft  .18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 49  @  .51 

Common  to  good . 42  .47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 34  @  .35 

Fair  tj  good . . . . 25  (,i  .30 

Fowls  . 23  (ii  .31 

Roosters  . 20  (if  .25 

Ducks  . 25  @  .32 

Geese  . 20  fat  .23 

Squabs,  doz.  . .  4.00  ft  13.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 75  @  1.00 

Capons,  best  . 48  (.1  .50 

Medium  to  good . 35  fjl  .45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  7.00  *  7.S5 

Bulls  . 5.00  «li  5.25 

Cows  .  3.00  Jtf  4.50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  12.00  <g  15.00 

Culls  .  5.00  p  8.00 

Hogs  . 8.00  @  10.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4.00  @  5.00 

Lambs  .  12.00  @  14.00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10  .30 

Carrots,  bbl .  2.56  fti)  3.15 

Chicory,  bbl .  3.50  <g>  4.00 

Celery,  standard  crate .  3.50  fq)  5.00 

Cabbage,  ton  .  37.00  (g>  45.00 

Cauliflower,  crate  .  2.0.  ft  3.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.50  fi'  4.25 

Fennel,  bbl.  . .  2.75  fti'  3.00 

Kale,  bhl . LOO  (it)  1.75 

Lettuce,  bu.,  .  1.00  (ii)  2.75 

Mu  sit  rooms,  lb . . . 40  ftj-  .50 

Onions.  100  lbs........ .  6.50  ft'  8.00 

Peppers,  bu.  . .  2.50  fit  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  4.00  Hit  7.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 2.25  ft c  4.50 

Squash,  bbl .  3.00  tit  3.50 

String  beans,  bu .  3.00  @  S.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00  (ii)  2.25 

Tomatoes.  6  basket  crate .  1.50  fti)  5.00 

Watercress,  100  bunches. _ . . .  2.00  (tf  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs .  5.50  © 

Maine,  180  lbs . . .  4.00  (fh 

Bermuda,  bbl . . .  n.oo  @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket .  1.75  © 

MAY  AND  STRAW 

Huy,  Timothy,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . ..,]] 

Shipping  . . ]], 

Clover  mixed  . . 

Straxv,  rve  . . ] 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 

Cash  prices  quoted  at  New 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

Rye  .  . . . . 

Ba rley  . . ]  ’] 

Buckwheat,  cwt.  ...]]]] 


26.00 

24.06 

21.00 

18.00 

19.00 

26.00 

20.00 


5.70 

4.50 

14.00 

2.75 


27.00 

25.00 

23.00 

20.00 

25.00 

28.00 

24.00 


York : 


.$1.39 
.  .71 

.  .48 

.  1.05 
.  .67 

.  2.05 


Milk  Statistics 


The  Government  milk  report 
tin*  following  prices  paid  pro 
paints  for  standard  or  Grade 
cent  butterfat): 


New  England . 

Middle  Atlantic.... 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central 

Mountain  . 

Pacific  . 


for  January  gives 
diieers  at  country 
B  milk  (3.5  per 


No. 

Range 

1  ••  ill 

prices 

Av'ge 

mkts. 

106  lbs. 

price 

10 

$2,08-3.72 

$3.26 

9 

1.98-3.30 

2.76 

17 

1.42-2. 70 

1.97 

19 

1 .50-2.80 

2.01 

13 

2.13-6.78 

3.46 

4 

1.57-3.00 

2.44  * 

7 

1.50-2.71 

2.20 

5 

1.75-2.48 

2.06 

10 

1.90-3.20 

2.56 

94 

$1.42-6.78 

$2.50 

United  States. 

T  lie  prices  at  Cuumry  points  apply  to  milk 
delivered  direct  by  farmers  in  their  own  cans 
o.  o.al  milk  shipping  stations  and  nearby  city 
milk  plants.  They  show  the  range  and  average 
.  prices  actually  received  by  producers  supply¬ 
ing  cities  and  differ  from  the  dealers'  buying 
liners  l:.y  (lie  costs  of  transportation  applicable 
J''  different  shipping  points.  The  price  per  100 
t  ,.n,aY.  I,e,  reduced  to  price  per  quart  by 
dividing  hy  4C.53.  J 

Some  retail  prices  of  hottW  milk  (not  special 
or  certified!  to  family  trade  were:  Miami 
t  a  .  2oe:  Birmingham,  Ala  ,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Shreveport,  La.  20e:  Tampa,  Fla.,  Tulsa.  Okla.. 
Charleston.  S  C  lsc;  Raleigh,  N.  C..  Memphis, 
lenn  lTe:  Galveston.  Tex..  Lexington,  Kr„ 
Die;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Cal..  Hartford. 
Htjdgep«)rt  and  New  n^ven,  Conn.,  Cum Vrl:i Tid, 
Md-,  I-all  Uirer.  Mass.  New  York.  Biltmore. 

•  (  •,  thattanooga.  Term,.  Dallas  and  San 

Antonio,  lex,.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  15c  The 
lowest  retail  price  noted  on  bottled  milk  to 
family  trade  was  9c  at  Rockford,  111.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3- February  24  —  New  York 
S  ste  School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill, 
s|p.:T  eomse  in  agriculture,  home-makino- 
ice-cream  making. 

I  ebruary  -  IS  —  Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 

I  ebruary  1(5 — New  York  Federation  of 
Horticultural  Societies  ami  Floral  Clubs 
(  ornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

February  21-22— Two-day  bee  school. 
Now  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Alfred.  N.  Y. 

February  22  24— Eastern  meeting  New 
\«rk  Stare  Horticultural  Society,  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

March  1-2 — New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  twelfth  annual 
meeting.  Court  House.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  Mareh  “! -5-1  fV — Ninth  anntial  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show.  New  York  Citv 

March  25  -  April  I  —  Fifth  National 
I*  low  or  Snow,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  2S-J0 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting.  New  Orleans. 
I -a. 


An  Egg  Selling  Suggestion 

I  am  interested  in  the  recent  great 
drop  in  the  price  of  eggs  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  standpoint,  and  would  also  like 
to  see  the  consumer  get  eggs  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  at  a  price  within  rea¬ 
son.  During  September  and  the  months 
following  until  January  there  is  3  very 
small  proportion  of  eggs  laid.  It  is  the 
time  when  fowls  are  resting  and  moiting 
and  getting  into  condition  for  the  npxt 
hatching  season.  Why  do  not  the  cold 
storage  people  unload  their  eggs  between 
September  and  Christmas?  It  would 
keep  the  prices  lower  in  the  Fall  and 
prevent  a  glut  in  January.  It  would 
seem  to  a  novice  a  paying  proposition 
for  cold  storage  men  and  a  public  benefit 
as  well.  e.  E.  c. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Disagreement  Between  Partners 

We  bought  a  big  farm,  three  partners 
together.  One  of  the  partners  is  very 
quarrelsome.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
leave  his  part  of  money  on  mortgage  and 
get  nut.  or  I  would  leave  my  part  of  money 
cn  mortgage  on  same  offer.  He  refused 
borli  ways,  and  also  to  sell  farm.  Can  I 
force  him  to  do  something  by  law  j.  0. 
Connecticut- 

If  you  eanuot  agree  with  your  partner, 
you  can  bring  an  action  to  partition  the 
pronerty  ;  that  is.  divide  it  between  you. 
or  sell  the  game  and  divide  the  proceeds. 

-  N.  T. 
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SJS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  lij»vo  over  300  certified  leghorn*,  mated  to  Certified 
males  from  which  we  offer  egg*  a  I  S3. 00  per  setting 
(l.'.eggsi,  sa.00  per  fifty  i  915.00  per  hundred.  Also 
«  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  eei  tified  males  fit  $2.00 
per  setting;  S7.00por  hundred;  live  hundred  or  more 
1  In  one  shipment  at  S6.00  per  hundred. 

I  HKMKMUKK  we  have-  been  Ineeding  onr  strains  for 
over  20  years  and  that  we  breed  from  only’ Into  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  cliieks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars. 

V  OORJNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  WEED  &  SON,  Proprietors  UnlUton  t*pu,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Trap-nested,  Pertlgree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  tip  to  327  eggs.  They  are  the 
original  aud  famous  “  Smidborn  Stock,"  unbeata¬ 
ble  layers,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chi* 
that  never  fall  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
haby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  January 
30,  1922  (thirteenth  week) : 

15.  P,  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J...., .  10  113 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . . .  7  8.5 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  8  112 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  lfi  1.58 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  K.  1 .  21  338 

Ko9e)awn  Farm,  N.  J .  15  139 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  lfi  180 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N  J . 18  89 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass.,., .  1  34 

WHITE  WYANDOTTHS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone.  Pa .  7  51 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  7  251 

E.  C.  Condiet  A  Son,  N.  J .  10  151 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  7  177 

R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  36  405 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N,  J .  20  199 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  13  295 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  4  180 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 19  18! 

Howard  U.  Taylor.  N'.  J .  26  2ii 

K.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  14  i  s 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  18  117 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainnrd,  N.  Y  .  4  39 

AN0ONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  9  158 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  15  15 1 

Solomon  Klcbiuan,  N,  J .  19  139 

LEGHORN 8 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  20  124 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  26  1  5 

J.W.  Bottoher,  N.  J .  24  24, 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  17  107 

Broad  View  Farm.  N,  J .  24  121 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jv  .  N.  J .  18  127 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  16  115 

J.  8.  Cray  A  Son.  N .  J .  25  240 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  9  177 

Alex  Eichenhauni,  N.  J .  .  13  81 

Kigenrauch  A  Do  Winters.  N.  J  .  II  9.5 

Plnehu rst  Poultry  Furrn,  N.  J .  28  171 

Mattie  H  Eppele.  N- J .  ..  .,  ....  14  1M 

Geo.  K.  Ferris.  Mich .  12  236 

Richard  Frauke,  N.  J .  23  152 

Oreemlale  Farm.  N.  Y .  38  272 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . . .  21  149 

ljeo  A.  Qrouteu,  Conn .  17  122 

Henry  E  Heine.  N  J .  6  118 

John  J.  Hoerdt.  N,  .1 .  20  104 

The  Hoehb  Farm,  N.  Y .  19  160 

A,  B.  Hal  .  Conn .  84  170 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  27  172 

Frank  h.  Hugos,  N  J... . 20  66 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J .  13  87 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  15  115 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  38  118 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  84  92 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N  Y . . .  20  104 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  15  79 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  27  277 

Harold  W,  Lyle.  N  J.... .  31  240 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  V  .  II  151 

Herbert  O  Maxhum.  K  I  .  11  51 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N  Y .  1.5  108 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  12  66 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N  J  . 38  216 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  31  178 

Samuel  Niece  4  Son,  N.  J .  15  90 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J  . .  16  92 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 16  Ii7 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  16  108 

Queeii8bury  Farm.  N.  J .  .  18  HO 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J  .  30  92 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  29  133 

John  K.  Koessner,  N  J... .  8  100 

ttoseblll  Farm.  N.J . . .  II  108 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  17  125 

J  W.  Schrelb,  N.  T.... .  22  130 

Hhadowhroolt  Farm.  Conn .  27  131 

A*  E.  Spear.  N.J .  30  199 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N  J .  28  150 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.  J .  13  117 

Matthew  Slot-hart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  14  UK 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N,  J .  28  154 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J  .  4  133 

Wallace  8.  Suydnin.  N.  J .  23  126 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  19  183 

.1.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.J .  ll  71 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J  .  20  109 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.J .  14  154 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J .  18  100 

James  Whetscl,  N.  J .  12  9.5 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N  Y . 12  58 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  27  78 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  16  93 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn. .  17  139 

R,  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  13  179 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  21  125 

K.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  24  151 

S.  C.  VV.  LEGHORN 

Hainmonlou  Poultry  Raisers' Assn. . .  17  106 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  17  159 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  23  120 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . .  13  141 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  21  88 

Total  .  1813  14070 


IFrlif 

for 

Catalog 
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A.  B.  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  While  Leghorn  nod  Rhode  Island  Hod  breeders 
dim  ooloOtud  for  viiror,  sue  and  tjrpa,  and  ore  the  result  of  10 
yunnt'  rjiraful  selection.  Out  pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  tho 
N.  Y.  Suite  Luv'idk  Contest,  holds  'tth  place  for  the  1st  year. 
}Vt>  havi>  the  l  urgent  and  beat-«sqnipped  hatching  plant  fnCon- 
nncticut,  with  40.0lK»*cirsr  capacity.  All  chicks  postpaid  und 
eofo  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated  i^rcitlor  and 
pricnx. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN.  Storr*  C»nlr.»i  19t  6.  1  81  8,1  920 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Conlost  1  9 1  fl- 1  8-20-2 1 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  mid  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any  bl  eeder 
of  R.  1  lieds  at  Slorrscoulcsts.  Avurngoforsixcon- 
secutive  years  in  contest.  182  eggs  per  bird.  Ali  birds 
bred  mid  owned  by  ns.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2.  Groton,  Mass. 


Guaranteed  BABYCHICKS 


Lively  Chicks  That  Thrive 

The  parent  birds  have  the  run  of  big 
farms.  Every  bird  in  these  flocks 
is  a  vigorous,  well-bred  producer, 
and  their  offspring  will  uphold  the 
family  reputation. 

Whatever  your  favorite  breed  may 
be,  we  can  supply  you  with  sturdy, 
carefully  selected,  well-bred  chicks 
at  surprisingly  low  prices. 

We  guarantee  that  every  chick  will 
reach  you  alive  and  healthy,  or  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG  is  a  splendid 
reference  book;  well  illustrated  and 
£lled  with  good  information.  Your 
copy  is  ready;  write  for  it. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  In*. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  (!^ra°b*^ 

Brooding.  Dark,  rich  rod  cockerels  and  pullets 
brud  from  host  selected  layers,  $3  to  $10  each.  Also 
choice  exhibition  birds.  0.  R.  HONE.  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS,  from  healthy,  heavy, 
laying,  free  range  stock.  Prices  reasonable, 
ROSWELL  COLE.  Rhinebeck,  N,  V. 


Baby  chicks  and  batching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

IPrfte  for  book-let  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N,  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  larm  ranee,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  Of  Imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  owned. 
Now  hooking  orders  (or  baby  chicks,  Feb.,  March, 
April.  May  delivery,  10  to  12,13)0  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantify.  My  book.  "Profits  iu 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  KUUAit  UlllUGS,  Box  25,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  T 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
_  hatched  in  February  and  you  will 
1 — ■"'“""‘'l  have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog,  . 


Box  40  Rohrerstown.P*. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Now  booking  orders  for  registered  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Discount  for  advance  orders  for 
March  and  April  delivery. 

E.  J.  WADE.  Office.  4  658  Leke  St.,  Bspl  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


All  our  baby  chicle*  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatcheries  selling  chicks  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  floe  Its,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  xnnny  times  over  iu  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  Minch-April  pullets  averaged  65% laying 
during  the  months  of  Novembor-December. 

From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked 
a  large  number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want 
quality,  write  us.  If  yon  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Katonah.  N.Y. 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels  from  imported  pen.  Pullet  sisters  innl  U8  eggs 
III  December.  Pedigrees  260,  278.  2*8.  Chirks— Eggs. 
THE  LAT7BY  FAR M8  -  Greentown.  Ohio 


Big.  strong,  lively  chicks,  properly  hatched  and 
shipped  to  reach  you  ready  to  start  growing  into 
profitable  egg  producers.  We  hatch  eggs  from  culled 
flocks  kept  on  free  range.  Catalog  free.  WAYNE 
POULTRY  FARMS.  W.  J  BUSS.  Prop  Box  107.  Wooster.  Ohio 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

#1.7:5  ea  o.6h* 

Baby  chicks.  Hutching  eggs  from  heavy  produc¬ 
ing  Cornell  certified  stock.  RED-W  FARM,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  ray  pens  which  finished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests.  Also  a  few  choice  cockerels  for  sale. 

J.  W.  Bottchek  -  Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 


C  s-  C.  White 
^IViJ  Leghorn 
Bred-to-lay 

E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron's  strain  of 
England,  S'i  setting  of  15;  SHU  setting  of  100. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector.  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  Cocks  and  Cockerels.  87.00  each, 
SAM  VAN  LEER,  -  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Direct  L).  W.  Young  strain  S3. 50  and  S5  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HARRY  N.  CONNER,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  the  Egg  Production 

ot  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  usingctjckerels  from  our  trap-uosted  liens.  Prices 
and  reenrds  as  follows  :  180-200-eggs,  #4  ;  2110-210. 
8*5;  210-320.  86;  220-2*4.  $7.  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  records  were  not  less  than  256.  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  V  alley  Egg  Farm,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Sam* 
Lord  quality  Same  Lord  prices. 

80-page  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen.  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  CHICKS  '£?. 

tied  2-4-rr.-old  hem-,  united  to  Cornell  pedigreed  cocker¬ 
els.  Ought  to  make  good  layer*.  We  have  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  lit  icasonable  piico*.  WltllAM  JAND«,  Hunlinnlon,  l  i  .  N.y. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  bokotlful  bu»Incs»'-  hea!  Wticidcrful  winter  lay* 
e.'S.  Bi*  white  e*j7a.  World  Record  Uytsrs  Ameri¬ 
can  Contest!  Gro*iu*t  winner**  New  Yu»  k 
Chicafiu.  Hardy,  vlicorou*  money  m*ker0.  Stock 
EkV*.  Chick*,  snipped  sa/ely.  Catalog  frvo. 
EVF.RLAY  r akm  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


CORNELL  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Baby  chicks.  Evory  chick  hatched  from  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  farm.  If  you  want  April  chic  us  send- 
at  once  for  illustrator!  folder. 

0RCHARU  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  Oaks  Corners.  N.  V. 


White  Queen  Poultry  Farm 

From  two  and  three-year-old  breeders.  No  lights 
used.  Winner  in  Vineland  and  Woodbury  utility 
shows.  February,  J10  per  100;  M arch.  59;  April,  58- 

W.  J.  COCKING  Lincoln  Ave.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


St.  O.  Bnff  Ixogliorus 

Par  and  White  Rocks.  Red  and  mixed,  bate  delivery 
guaranteed.  JiOOIl  MkntllU),  HoAIUtorrllU,  F».  Bor  I 


ELMFORD  FARM 

Quality  Products 

FAIRPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Cocks,  Cockerel*.  #5  to  188  each,  Hatching  eggs, 
SH  per  100.  070  per  1.000.  From  selected  heavy- 
producing  hens  sired  by  High  pedigreed  males. 

<i.  H.  WBAIGHT  TVest  Willlngton,  Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“Cornell  Certified” 

GOOD  CHICKS 

13,000  every  Tuesday 
Certified  Cockerels  and  Hens  for  Sale 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
tile  BUCK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Hatching  Eggs-Baby  Chix 

From  Bred-to-Lav  (lock  of  carefully  selected  liens, 
mated  to  cockerels  from  known  producer*.  We 
treat  you  RIGHT.  Tho  stock  is  RIGHT.  Price*  are  RIGHT. 
Circular  free.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM.  Richford,  New  York 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  ^better  qual- 
itvjat  greatly  reduced  prices.  Booking  orders  for 
March  20th  and  lest  of  season.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  prepaid.  Frank  Van  Wanner.  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Hen*  of  2  and  3-year-old  non-Retliug  and  large- 
produc.ng  MENS.  Meted  to  cockerel  of  lilgh  quality 
and  vigor— ell  HOGAN  Tested.  Can-rully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

ISEOttS  ...  #3.00  25  CHICKS..,.  #7. SO 

30  '*  ....  6.50  60  '*  ....  13.80 

SO  *'  ....  B.eO  lOO  “  ....  26  00 

tOO  "  ....  16.00 

Flock  Mating*— St  2  por  1  OO  EGGS 
J.  H.  WILSON  -  Methuen,  Mint. 


FOR  BALE — 8.  O,  White  Leghorn  day. old  chick*, 

20  nnd  25  cents  each  ;  Kelt*  for  hatching,  8  nnd  in  cent* 
each.  Fine  selected  breeders,  I!  A  Y  VI I.LF  KAI1M8, 
linyvlllc,  S.  J. 


From  WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Wilawauu, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  A  poultry  breeding  farm;  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  chick  hatchery.  Watialirnuk  raises  ,50uu  pullets 
each  year,  it  retains  only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own 
laving  pens.  Careful  selection  and  rigid  dulling  from  large 
numbers  has  brought  Woniihronk  Leghorns  up  to  a  high 
Ellin- Uni  of  excellence.  Investigate  Wanubrook  Kuril, 
through  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Strong  vigorous  chirks  from  c.llniCe  breeders.  Order  early. 
Onlv  May  and  .1  nne  chicks  left. 


BRODKflELD  FIRMS  8.  0.  ITItlle  f.egharni.  Cockerels — Egg*. 

200  ngg  dams.  I jugc.  full  ot  pep.  Illgli  producing, 
trap-nested.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Matccllut,  N  t  Rout*  4 


Moisture  in  Incubator 

What  should  the  hygrometer  register 
for  the  proper  moisture  during  the  hatch¬ 
ing  period  in  an  incubator?  w.  A.  w. 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

wide  variation  in  the 


BABY  fkirron  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes.  Mottled 
/-i  it/— gr  r-  Ancons*,  from  stock  of  high  egg  breeding. 
CHILKb  t,  b.  RANSOM  .  Geneva.  Ohio 


Single 

Comb 


FOR  EGGS 

from  one.  two  and  three  yrnr  old  Single  ('.mill  White 
Leghorn  Ilona.  Blue  Ribbon  w  inners  in  two  contest*. 
Write  I  or  prices.  W  c  guiirantcc  satisfaction 

Locust  Grove  1‘oiiHry  Pur  III,  Moriches,  1.  T  ,  N.Y. 


There  is  such  a 
limits  of  humidity  within  which  eggs  may 
hatch  well  that  hygrometers  for  measur¬ 
ing  relative  humidity  are  not  ordinarily 
used.  The  little  instruments  sold  for  use 
on  incubator  trays  are  of  questionable 
accuracy,  also,  and  there  is  no  need  what¬ 
ever  for  their  employment.  Experiments 
huve  shown  little  difference  in  hatching 
when  the  relative  humidity  ranged  be¬ 
tween  MO  and  (50  degrees.  Above  or  below 
these  extreme  limits,  a  difference  is  noted. 
The  air  iu  an  incubator  cellar  should  be 
kept  moistened  hy  sprinkling  the  floor, 
but  if  the  machine  is  operated  in  a  living 
room,  it  is  more  difficult  to  increase  the 
moisture  content  of  the  atmosphere.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  eggs  of  good  fertility, 
with  vigorous  germs,  hatch  well  almost 
anywhere,  nnd  one  does  not  need  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  accurate  hygrometer 
readings.  There  are  other  thiugs  more 
important.  M.  B.  D. 


Rami ri  and  Eglantine  stialos.  0.000  quality  cluck* 
weekly  from  healthy,  vlgoi-mm.  fro  range  breeder*. 
No  lights  oi  forcing  metlmilH  used.  Chicks  ready 
for  shipment  February  21  nnd  every  Tneidny;  $t'X 
per  100  88*  per  500,  $170  pur  1000  I  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  prepay  pareel  poxt  charges.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad  or  send  tor  circular, 

HKOOKSIDE  JPOULTKY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown  Sergenntavllle,  N.  J. 


S  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  W  rite  for  prices. 

C.  P.  Leister  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  O  XX  I  O  K  15 

s.  <’.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Hooking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  #15  tier  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  for  pAVtlomlftrs,  CALVIN  l  SHIRES  Prop. 
.Midvale  Foullry  Turin  Strawberry  Ridge.  Pa. 


S.  0.  W.  r.EUIIOIlNS  ami  WHITE  WVaMIOT'I  KS  at  »2  50  and 
$2.75.  Place  your  order  tor  Baby  Chicks  now.  Lending 
varieties.  Circular  Iren  E.  J.  Tldel.  Miller*.  N.Y. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  clucks,  S20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Olr.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFnrm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.Y. 


p II I P 1/ Q  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
UniulVd  Wyandottes,  Minorcas 

Get  onr  Prices  and  Circular.  Safe  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Prepaid.  Reliable  Hatchery,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Box  6 


S.  C.  W.  LEG.  HATCH.  EGGS 

From  vigorous,  productive  strain.  Range  brod. 
SSIO  hundred.  Visiters  al ways  welcome 

AMAKASIN  FARM  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheaxanlx, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockluir  purfo#«i». 

Fancy  Phoasantx,  Peafowl,  (Vanes,  Storks  Swans. 
Ornawontal  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J  MACKKNSLN.  Nsiuraliri.  Depl.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


Cornell  Certilied  for  the  past  3  years.  Many  of  these  high- line  hens.  4  years  of  age 
were  certified  this  pasr  fall  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  past  2  years.  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  be  Pedigree  Rred  tins  year  to  our  large,  deep-bodied,  Prepotent.  Males,  which 
keep  our  stock  at  the  height  of  excellency  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  production,  and  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  &  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


New  Turkey-Chicken  fowl.  Photo  Booklet  free. 

SPF.NCER  9  Case  St..  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


Children 

50  £®y» 

cm 


THE  HENYARD 


'they’re 
f  so  alert 
and  beauti¬ 
ful.  And  when 
the  kiddies  hunt 
r  for  eggs  they're  sel- 
dotn  disappointed  — 
f  SHKFPARD’S  FA- 
r  M(>LS  ANCON’AS  lay  so 
faithfully  winter  and 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  beavie-t  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers;  make 
the  finest  market  fowl  when  dresaed. 

Light  Brahmas 

Very  large, splendidly  marked,  Wonderful  yellow  skin* 
Make  fine  xoa^tiug  chic  kens,  big  money  makers. 

For  sturdiest  day-old  chirks,  both  breeds 

25  clucks  $15  50  chicks  $27  lOf?  chicks  $50 

Gooiiflo*  Chi*  ire  d  I  free  rang'  d  ou  our  farms.  Our 
breeding  slock  is  aiiful  l v  matured  before  we  start  using 
ergs  tor  batching.  We  sell  both  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  hut  by  buving  chirks  you  uro  rtircrof  100c : 
chickenfl.  Deli  varied  begin  February  Llth,  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  supply  bolds  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or, 
to  avoid  -'-lay.  order  from  ad.  Gooddox  Poultry 
Fare-:',  22  utcr  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Roup 

I  have  about  125  Tl.  I.  "Rads  in  house 
20x24  ft.;  feed  about  ‘5  qts.  scratch  feed 
in  morning  and  9  qts.  in  evening; 
sprouted  oats  at  noon,  a  tray  10x22  in., 
about  1  in.  deep,  and  a  dry  mash  of  equal 
i  arts  bran,  shorts,  gluten,  cr mn cal,  and 
50  lbs.  meat  scraps.  I  give  separator 
milk  and  cloa n  wa icr  to  d rink,  use 
at  5  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m. ;  clean  house  once 
a  week,  and  use  hydrated  linio  ou  floor: 
dean  straw  on  floor  about  twice  a  week. 
I  have  before  them  charcoal,  ^grit,  and 
oyster  shells.  Birds  are  loose  iu  bowels, 
and  several  have  swollen  heads  and  eyes, 
some  so  bad  that  matter  runs  out  of  their 
eyes,  and  they  cannot  see.  _  Some  act 
stupid,  but  seem  to  eat  all  right.  What 
can  I  do  to  stop  this?  T.  O.  S. 

Fnrinersvillc,  N.  T. 

These  sick  fowls  may  have  roup.  At 
any  rate,  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  and  kept  by  themselves  until 
they  have  fully  recovered  or  shown  by 
the  progress  of  the  disease  that  they  are 
incurable.  The  utensils  of  the  flock  should 
he  cleaned  with  scolding  water  (boiling) 
and  strict  cleanliness  observed.  If  you 
wish  to  treat  the  individual  birds,  they 
may  have  their  nostrils  and  eyes  cleaned 
several  times  daily  with  some  mild  disin¬ 
fectant  solution,  like  baric  acid  iu  water, 
15  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  kerosene  placed  iu  each  nostril.  True 
roup,  however,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
disease  to  treat,  requiring  more  individual 
attention  to  the  ailing  birds  than  most 
owners  are  willing  to  give,  and  likely  to 
be  carried  over  in  uncured  fowls  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  disease  in  the  flock  from  year 
to  year.  Fowls  showing  its  symptoms 
should  he  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock  and  kept  out  while  any  evidences 
•  ■f  it  remain.  It.  is  a  highly  contagions 
disease,  and  disastrous  tn  the  flock  in 
which  it  maintains  a  foothold.  M>  B.  D. 


s  - _ ummer. 

35  /  Held  world  S  rt  ronl?  lor  flock 

HL  and  “ingle  bird  az  production. 

iW”iWe  'Von  nine  first;  from  possible  12  at 
Madison  Square  Garden 
this  pear.  It  pays  to  raise  . 

TMjv  ANCONA8  and  I  have  a  book  y  {Tab  ‘wi 
JsBSE  that  interestingly  pictures  vA. 
r  the  facts.  Write  for  free  ^gjjaa 

copy. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD.  Box  314,  BEREA.  OHIO  ; 

President.  International  Ancona.  Club  ^’=i/ 


MAHOGANY 


Au  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  venra  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Win  ter- laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
l-Hcord  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  S3  for  15  SIB  for  100. 
Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 
Circular.  It.  Qnackenbash*  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800 


ANCON  AS- Rose  and  Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

$1.50  for  15.  Ancona  Baby  Clnci.s.  Thorolned 

stock.  Harrison  Hall  Farm,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


^\\BigWueBaby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  %uar~ 
anterd!  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


CHOICE  STOCK  AND  EGGS 

(  or I; 9 11  Certified  Whits  Plymouth  Rocks — Cocker¬ 
els,  SI  0  tq  $20  each.  White  Plymouth  Ruck  Eggs, Cor¬ 
nell  Certified,  S30  per  hundred,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Eggs,  Cornell  Certified .  S25  per  hundred.  White 
Pekin  Duck  Eggs.  S2  jv-r  <h  zen.  Turkey  Eggs. 
Bronze  Hens.  crossed  with  Wi  d  Tom  75  cts  each. 
TOROHILL  FAXM  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Egps  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Price*  based  on  egg  records  and  “  iStandlird  ”  re- 
anirements.  Detailed  circular  free, 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


GUARANTEED 

BY  CHICKS 

l.  Yni)  tuu  e  nn  nakin  tmafa.  "r.-a. _  ■->  >  -  . 


A  GOOD  PLACE  to  get 
GOOD  CHIX  and  EGGS 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  tsSZFgi 

From  struck  officially  trap-nested  *  )ver  2<>0  e^its  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conij.,  ami  Vineland,  X,  ,1.  For 
Mating  List  and  prir.es  address  S.  ISRADFOKI) 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St*.  Belmont,  Mn^g. 


*  ou  take  no  nakin  bayfog  "Continental'  »cbii 
iiuArantoed  tr i  quality.  brcnJ.aafe  deliver-  c\ 
JSHfV  "'1ft  huaky.  chick**  that  grow-  fxater 
»»nf  Orr .  All  breed*.  -JoO  t©800  rmr  strain*.  Shii 

Continental  Kafchcrle*.  Box  122  f  prinrfUl 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  Br'.te  wL 

Eges  for  Hatching  and  Eight-Weeks-Old  Pullets. 
Mating  aud  Price  lust  Free. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  -  Shohoia.  Penn. 


at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
antee*!  Barred  Roeke.R. I. Iteds.  White, Bi-fnvn 
Leghorn*,  Jtinorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet — 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  U.  SAXKKT,  Prop.  MeAll.trr«lIle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


[  -f^rtu/AkU!  Our  chicks  are  bred-to-lay 
j  fr:>m  breeders  chosen  for 

All| f!  color,  laving  qualities,  size 

;  Mr  FaRMS/V1  and  thrift.  The  quality  of 

igv - jkv  our  S.  C.  vV.  Leghorns,  B.  P. 

Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
and  \V.  Wyandottes  will 
please  you.  Send  for  circular  and  prices, 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184.  Lambertsvil|e,  N.  J. 


FRANCA1S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  docks  records  at  Storrs,  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  21)11  eggs  pci 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  t-oi-kei els.  puilets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years'  trapuesting.  No 
chicks.  J .  F'.  f’fljt  A'C'd/A.  Wes/hortipton  Reach,  iV,  I'. 


□  AD  V  f*  U  |  'y  Quantities  of  Quality  chicks 
DHO  ■  for  delivery  each  ueek  after 

March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
98  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


Bred-fO' 


Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks. Guineas.  Bantams, 
Hares,  l'lifci. ns.  Dogs,  Batiy  Chicks,  Stock. 
Catalog.  Pioneer  Farms,  Telford,  Pa. 


Improving  Poultry  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  feeding  formula 
for  my  flock  of  White  Leghorns?  I  am 
feeding  them  buckwheat  in  the  morning, 
noun  a  wet  mash  of  equal  parts  of  gluten, 
bran.  Alfalfa  meal,  beef  scrap,  cornmeal. 
and  cottonseed  meal.  My  hens  are  doing 
fairly  well,  but  do  you  think  it  necessary 
to  feed  as  much  beef  scrap  when  feeding 
Alfalfa  meal  as  when  omitting  the  meal? 
Does  the  Alfalfa  meal  take  the  place  of 
green  stuft?  I  feed  the  corn  on  the  cob 
at  night.  Are  early  chicks  as  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  diarrhoea  as  those  hatched 
in  May  ?  The  late  ones  were  affected. 

New  York.  p.  w. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  an  expensive  food,  and 
cottonseed  meal  not  well  liked  by  poultry- 
men.  A  better  formnla  fur  your  hens 
would  bo  the  Cornell  one,  viz.,  equal  parts 
bv  weight  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings’.  ground  oats,  and  beef  scrap.  If 
this  is  kept  before  them  dry  all  the  time, 
and  the  whole  grains  fed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  a  wet  mash 
at  noon — quite  a  saving  of  labor.  Alfalfa 
meal  dues  uot  take  the  place  of  green  stuff 
or  succulent,  vegetable  foods.  Neither  does 
it  replace  beef  scrap,  as  the  latter  is  an 
animal  food,  ami  protein  of  animal  origin, 
beef  scrap  or  skim-milk,  is  needed  in  n  i¬ 
di  non  to  that  derived  from  vegetable 
sources.  Early  hatched  i-bicks  are  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  diarrlural  troubles 
than  those  hatched  late  in  Hie  season: 
they  seem  to  possess  more  vigor,  and  es¬ 
cape  some  of  the  deleterious  effects  upon 
baby  chicks  of  extreme  warm  weather. 

M.  b.  p. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

55  each.  Large,  even  barred,  bred  from  prize 
■winners  for  fifteen  years.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
return  at  our  expense  and  youv  money  refunded. 
Also  a  few  Blanc  Mmorra  Cockerels. 

ELITK  STOCK  FARM  Alunnsville,  N.Y. 


We  ere  now  I  looking- orders  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nine  leading  varieties.  Satisl'acti* '□ 
anil  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free 

R0SELAWH  P0UURT  FIRM  S  HATCHERY,  Oliivlllc.  Pa 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


PARKS'  Pedigreed  BARRED  ROCK.  EGGS 
82.50  pur  15.  Satlsfaetorv  Tfaieh  Guaranteed,  Book  <  i  - 
dor*  Now.  HAROLD  SL  I  TLE.  Schentvus,  New  York 


W,  ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  earli.  Hatching  Eggs,  f£.50  per  15.  W.  and  B. 
Rock.  R.  (’.  Reds,  W.  Wyandotte*.  THE  SQUARE  DEAL, 
Route  13,  N.  Tonawanda,  Hew  York.  A.  D  WALTZ  Prop. 


GEORGE  T.  LURK 


Breeders  and HalthingEggs  gjSfH: SmSlH 

Good  White  Leghorn  hons.S125  per  100.  Satis- 
faetion  ar.d  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

II.  A.  SOLDER  .  Sellersville,  Fa. 


RED  COMB  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeder  of  English  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Prims  on  Application.  No.  53.  R.  F.0.1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SCi»rIc«”Irap-JY«»ie(1  Harr,, I  Roeli»,F.gg  lirvd. range-raised. 

Now  shipping  eggs,  chinks,  stock.  SatUInelinu  guar¬ 
anteed-  Catalog  frees.  ARTHUR  L.  J£ ARILS.  Boa  N,  M.ltord,  h  M 


LAND  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS,  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS,  HARES.  CAVIES  and  DOGS.  Stock  51.25  and  up. 

Write  for  my  Illus.  and  liese.  Catalog— it's  free. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


RAPQFD  PDTUF.  Ba,,v  Chirks  and  Hatching 
DrinfiLl/  fU/L/i  J  Kggs.  300-'ggsrr*hi.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  Hide.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  lOurgcCaan,  llctaanre 


Rarrorl  RnoL*  11,4  s"")|e  Comb  Wln<*  l-egliorn  K«by  ClilcL, 
UdllCUniM  Sr**tn  IvapTieared  el"Ck.  CUftnril  hatch- 
tng.Sc  |>er  egg.  HICRSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Hickinillc,  N>»1U  Co.,  h.t 


BIG,  STURDY  OECICKS 

We  are  sure  of  our  chicks  because  v-e  know  all  about  our 
Hi  ceiling  Stock.  Ringlet  Rocks,  JAart'Q's  Wvaiciet  tes. 
Quality  S.  C.  Reds.  Eglantine  I_*-gh-icns.  Ifcej  B-liverr. 
Catalogue  E'*-ec.  junht  jioe  poultit  farm.  r«pp«r  Hiu,  s.’i. 


Champion  Heavyweight  Dark  Cornish 

tli e  greatest  of  meat  breeds.  Consistent  winners  at 
the  largest  exliibitions.  Also  womtei  ful  for  cross¬ 
ing,  for  roasters  and  broilers.  Unusually  tine  cocks 
and  cockerels,  6*0-18  lbs..  5610;  lu-11  ]  'ns, ,  815  ;  few 
81>s..  85.  Hens  and  pullets,  85  each.  6  for  835. 
.Approval  shipments  (satisfaction  or  refund.) 
MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 


have  made  remarkable re"'.rds  at  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  and  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  selected  old  hens,  S4  per  15;  S20  per  luO. 
From  fnlly  matured  pullets,  $3  per  15;  SI5per  ion. 
Safe  arrival  of  eggK  gnaraiilced.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  our  own  strain.  No  baby 
Ohieks  this  season.  GARRET  W.  BUCK.  Colls  Nech.  N.  J. 


DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
r  TURKEYS  HARES S DOES 
N.  H.  FREED,  TeHord,  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens 

Hutching  eggs.  Catalog  fire. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  of  Superior  Quality 

Harron  and  Wyckoff  stra.us  S  C.  White  le  ghorns, 
Anierica'a  heaviest  rtm-k  ave  nge  layer*.  lui)%  sale 
delivery  guaranteed.  Prices  reduced,  Ci'culo- 

free.  TTM.  D.  S>E I  L>KL,  Box  R.  Strawberry  Ridge. Pa. 


O.  ANCON  AS.  Breeding  Spick  »ud  Eggs.  WRITE 
M.  X.  GAGE  A  SON  -  Stt.vEB  Ckv  ,  k  .  New  Yohk 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

/If  •  1  WYAND0TTF..S.  REDS.  TV  11* 

Chicks  rjS£and  Han  Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R  Ho.  34  Phocnisvlllo,  Pa 


20,000  CHICKS  READY 


Vibvrt  231  to  289  egg  strain.  Cockerels,  E5.( 
Hutching  egga.  TUi.UO  |er  1UU;  Biibv  chicks,  SI 

ANNA  M.  JONES.  -  Craryvi 


March  nth.  s»mt  number  M  irch  aid:  and  2Sth.  White 
Ttocks.  T\  hit--  Wyandotte*,  lied-.  Ruck*.  Minuri-as.  Anc"- 
nas.  Leghorns  and  lln-ih-n-.  I  ,oir  p-tces.  Prepaid  P.  P. 
1(10411111'  delivery  gunrnnteed  lli  nllLO  RttiHT  hr  ex¬ 
perts  with  13  veers  experiviu  *  ia  one  of  the  largest  and 
bestteriuipped  hntcherlca  in  the  State  Catalogue  free 
Ucon  rctpiert.  i'rwd  wh  it  onrold  nKoratrs  fny  shout 
t-ur  chicks.  T\  rite  today. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HNTCHF.RY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AROEE'S 

EREECI 

EK1N 


Eggsitntl  lirrtkt'i 
Fun  k  List  Frke. 

PARCEE'J  PEKINS.Iilip.H  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Two  hundred  sixty-three  to  three  hued:  ed  and  four  egg- 
Males  heading  -  nr  pen-.  ITrCcoianeoiiable. 

F.  W.G&ORGE  &  0'O.V5  Route  2  V'mcCanil,  TV.  J, 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  S!;!.’ RufhS?® 

tiers.  Stock  for  Mile.  R*  II.  AMlKKSO.\.  ^oureirlllei,  Indiana 


Barred  Rock  and  p  1 
VVKite  Wyandotte  L0CK6relS 

from  heavy-laving  tenp-n.  st  hen3.  Fine  size,  type  and 
color,  g&oach.  A.  L.  VUEELANI*.  N  utlcy,  X.  J. 


CU  I  p  1/  C  S.  C.  W  L  .  13c;  B  RUCKS.  I5e; 

n  I  IV  O  s  C  REDS,  16c :  MIXED,  Tic. 

^-ww-ial  Brices  OO  lnrcp  lots.  Order  Tom  this  ndv. 
S  .re  delivcrr  gu.nv.  FRANK  NACE,  McAlisterville.  Pa  R.  2 


Feeding  Buttermilk  and  Cottage  Cheese 

Wlwt  would  you  consider  the  best 
method  of  footling  cottage  cheese  anrl  hnt- 
(■•nnilk  to  White  Leghorns?  I  keep  750 
layers,  and  can  procure  cottage  cheese 
at  50c  per  100  lbs.,  anil  buttermilk  at 
25c  per  -10-qt.  eau,  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities.  Am  at  present  feeding  dry 
mash  of  Cornell  formula,  without  any 
beef  scraps,  and  mixed  grain  (heavy  of 
cracked  coral,  in  accordance  with  the 
Cornell  method.  TTave  been  using  light, 
and  have  had  very  satisfactory  egg  pro¬ 
duction  all  Winter,  but  have  been  troubled 
with  quite  a  few  cases  of  bowel  trouble 
with  deaths.  I  keep  a  mixture  of  the 
cheese  and  buttermilk  before  the  birds  at 
all  times.  SO  they  help  themselves.  T>o 
yon  think  they  consume  too  much  salt? 
T  put  the  usual  amount  in  the  mash,  and 
there  must  be  stilt  in  the  cheese,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  tlic  table,  u,  c.  F. 

Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  better  method  of  feeding 
buttermilk  than  to  keep  it  before  the 
fowls  as  you  arc  tloing.  and  you  seem  to 
he  very  fortunate  iu  being  able  to  get 
(hat  mul  cottage  cheese  at  such  prices. 
It  would  seem  to  me  well  to  omit  the  salt 
from  the  tnash  where  cottage  cheese  with 
salt  is  fed.  as  fowls  need  very  little  salt, 
and  it  is.  of  course,  hard  to  tell  how  much 
they  get  in  the  cottage  chouso.  With  th“ 
coming  of  warm  weather  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  a  little  more*  care, 
probably,  to  see  that  these  products  are 
in  wholesome  condition  when  thev  reach 
you,  M.  B.  D. 


Thorobred  Bronze  Turkeys 

S6  to  S25, 

Mrs,  CUDDEBACK  Benson  Si,.  Sknncnieles.  N.  Y. 


1}  •  T»  V  rillYS-f-  W.  L.,  Barr  Rnoks,  Reds, 
IT rilj  *  K...  XX  A  is.  M Inorons,  s.  i\  II.  L.,  Brolt- 

f Siii'i-ial  piYri-s  on  largo  lots  Safe  riWIverv  eunrnn- 
tged.  Wr-te  for  prices.  J.  S.  N ui-v. M i- A li, I i-r \  Ill e,  l’ii. 


HITE  ORPINGTON 

JL  L.  Taylor 


HATCHING  EGGS. 

Factor  wills.  Pa, 


Sired  by  1st  prizo  MmUmiii  Sqom'o 

»lit.  Miss  EUZABEIH  TRIE,  Drxuer,  Viigimi 


Bird  Wolf  22-30  llis 
Otnli-o.  IK-tts  all 


Special  Sale  Regal-Dorcas  White  Wyandottes 
Mated  iH-nt  of  fmir  g.-od  pull-ts  and  Luck  or  Cockerel, 
8-'  i .  '  beice  CockvreU.  $i.  F  gs,  «to  i„-r  too. 

H.  NV.  BUNK  -  Germantown,  New  York 


?S  A  t.  Suit  Pulieuand  10  Hon- tit  ri  eai-h.  C-ickri- 

els,  Dr.  .  |  from  *  Bflsfon,  Bait 

Bi  tf 'lo  winnent.  BREEWFDStJ  P0ULTRT  f  4RDS,  Silver  CreeK.  I.T. 


for  sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize-winning  sBx'k  *'  Guldb^iik  *'  Strain,  l  i  gi 
frame  and  bone.  M!«  ILIA  (  111  M II  1.1. 1.  Hr* |,r r,  TlrtluU 


T’nre  bred,  firm  range-,  selected  lav- 
85  “i  t  Pg-t-  Si  ~i  per  l.>.  Chicks,  22c 
liltOVEU  11  mini,  Conjttniiiiri,  Pn.  H.  S 


O.  BulT Leghorn  Hatching  Ege*.  fi.50  pot  1S;I1J 
■  per  100.  B.  B.  Cl  SLICK.  N  Kwitrt.n,  Nktv  Vors 


Horning’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Hatching  iii  t*ca*on.  M.OH4  HOUMMJ,  21.  I, 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Orders  new  '•  ken  r-r  S|,rtng  de'lverv.  Utilitv  stork, 
SHUHOLa  KKLTT-l*Ori.TIt¥  MUM,  ShohoU,  r». 


ForSale-The  Thompson  Ringlets 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

I  have  been  buying  oggsaml  stork  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
s*ia  for  8  or  9  ye.,rs  and  have  nice  cockerels  for 
broetliug.  Si  each.  Adaress 

CLINTON  R.  HOCSEL  Ringoes.  N.  J. 


old  UucL  Glnnt  llrniirr  Turkey.  Bi»  «  fl*jr.'  fr»  ml, 
i  lb.  stock.  THOMAS  REILT,  Chtltouvill*.  Plymoutii,  Mass 


Light  Brahma  and  Jersey  Black  6iant  Cockerels 

r”  p  |  Sid  eip-Vi ,  Satisf  r'tion  •Suaranteed. 

ror  oale  ,j  a.  lanu,  Meivtiie,  l  i,,  n.  y. 


America's  Premier  heavy-weiuht  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er*'.  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  doserfptlve 
Catalog  lend  Price  T'irt.  C.  M  PACE  t  SONS,  Bbi  I9U  kclmir,  H.  J. 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Ulitching  Egg.-,  fill  per  WO.  J  TK0PEIN0,  Spxrrowlnuli.  VV. 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels,  S4  lo  $10 

LESLIE  HtSO.N.  Q.nua,  H.  Y. 


DROWN  and  WHITE  I.i'ghorns,  R.  !.  K«ls,  both  combs.  White 
Wyantlott'  s.  u:m  s  right.  lUu-tnktcd  Catalog  rr--e. 

RIVER0AU  POULTRY  TERM  Boi  I8S  Riwrd.lt,  H  J. 


Mamiuolb  Broii/i'  Toma, 


strongeYr°  and  setter  S.C.  Ai\CO\AS-CHICKS 

•end  ug  yourorder  for  April  or  lat«r  delivery.  Shop- 
p»’’d  Strain.  S25  pvr  hundred,  delivered. 

SHADY  LANK  FARM  Kushville.  N.Y, 


TRAPNESTED  JS».  O-  H.  I.  HEDS 

Vibcrt'B  331  to  289  i-gg  >’  min.  Hatoblng  i'gg«.  IHI  per 
100.  f3.Au per  Hotting.  Baby  chick-.  WA  per  ioo. 

SXJNNY'BROOK  FARM  -  EluLAVlUe.  N.  Y. 


•‘AMERICAN  Domini ques^ 

pur»K^6 w  fowl.  Single  biuLs,  Sis  5 — #l!S.50s  — 

f’iO,  SilUdflUltivll  (evd.  W.  H.  AUKJNS,  StMoopc,  Viiqinia 


s^le  Large  White  African  Guineas 

"The  hind  that  *0  ive  the  hawks  n*nv,"  $'2.50  eari 

ERANK  ROSECRCiUGH.  "The  Locusts”  Brockoort.  New  Yatk 


r AB Y  CHICKS-S.  C.  WHtTE  LEGHORNS 

T’-om  Cornell  Certified  St<»ck.  S30  per  Ifio.  Seleeteil 
hops,  mated  with  certified  ..-i-c nereis.  S20  jiev  100. 
Price  redn-ed  on  late  onion.  Snow  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm,  LESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville.  New  Yorh 


rn  rnc  tiatiy  t'hii'ks.  20cnndtii>. 
■  II :  tolling  Eggs.  8c  mid  m ■. 

WERNER  BROS.,  NO.  Marion.  N.  1 


E3  GrGrS  From  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Chicks  anp  hatchino  sggs.  single  Ct>mi>  K-.-ds. 

Ancona, '  tntr  and  Brown  U  ghorns.  rvotO  pure-bred, 
free  intiL-i*  br*'ittl«-i  «,  that  an-  hri-d  for  sixe.  vigor,  and 
high  production.  I'u  cular.  APlUtN  l»e  NfcKV,  Seilaa,  N.Y. 


Prize  wititiora  at  Cornwall  Poultry  show  at  New 
burgh.  Great  layers.  Fine  typo. 

ARTHUR  B.  OSTKOM  Rhine  bee*,  N.  Y 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

From  bred  to-lay  at-ielc.  Barron  Wlilia  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon  is,  tarred  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Reds.  DIO  p.  e.  Ove  delivery  guiirauteoii.  They  aro 
bred,  hutched  And  shipped  right  Prices  reasonable. 


Whitt WriwUna*  Deiral-noruKiifrain.  F,->vc  •Ckoi'elsyet.BS. 
Kgg-.  #t.*j— 15;  itw.  Order aow.  r  iiaL.s.necaFiiii.N.i 


nuK'hiug  eggs,  per  100,  Baby  clucks.  $!fA  per  loo. 
fiuaaybrook  Farm  -  KHxavllte,  New  Y  ork 


Chicks  and  LV-s.  Martin-Por- 
5  VV  yandottes  ,  »»  strain.  White  mid  Barred 

ETieett  Kigbt.  AHtlREW  B.  CARO.  R.  0.  t.  Bauntoa.  H.  J. 


Rodn, 


S.  C.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS 

(Owen  Form  Strain.)  Only  matured  stock,  selected  for 
Utility  and  beauty,  used  as  breeders,  l.ggs  earefully 
packed  Fertility  guaranteed  Prices-  $1.15  ner  setting; 

ifH  per  hundre<l.  II.  B.  Oroukhlte.  Fert  1‘luln,  N.Y'. 


Hnby  Chiclet,  1  tie  and  up. 
Hatching  Ggg*.  tie  and  up. 

,  Sit.  Slurlou.  New  Y ork 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Circular  tree.  Warner  linn,. 


iVvundntte*— S.  0.  Aneonas.  20th  year.  Cl  tv  a 
o\VM,A\U  FARM  BOXL97  ihRMOSP,  N.  Y', 


Following  a  recent  earthquake  in  a 
rejrinn  that  shall  be  nameless,  five-year- 
old  Jimmy  was  sent  by  his  foud  parents 
to  a  distant  uncle’s  home.  Three  days 
later  they  received  this  wire:  “Am  re¬ 
turning  your  boy.  Send  me  the  earth¬ 
quake.” — Literary  Digest. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

ftig-b  neit,  dark  reds.  March  hatched  oookorcls,  *5 — t? 
each.  Hatching  egg*  from  2-S-vr.  breeders,  3  for  $6. 

ALEXANDER  M.  KAHN  Arnold  Aw:..  Uabylon.  N.  Y 


ONLY.  1  have  b»*en  an  inpoifttr  *dnee  191*2  of  tho  highest 
recoi*d  stock  obtainasHI^  My  fxvwl  are  range  bred,  and  as 
producers  arc  unexcelled.  1  have  cocks,  cockerels, 
hens,  pullets.  Eggs  fm*  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 
e.  few  ii  niSx  ip.iixciis«r  x.  r. 


For  Sale-Exhibition  English  and  Abyssinian 

A  \7'TI?C  8J7.50  per  pair  while  they  last. 

V  ltuo  W.  0.  ACKERMAN  Neshfoic.  N.  J. 
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an  a  Brooder 


CLOSE -TO-NATURE 
- INCUBATORS 


EGG 

CHICK 


Both 


THE  HENYARD 


Ration  for  Ducklings 

Will  you  give  rue  a  good  ration  to  feed 
ducklings,  and  also  tell  me  how  to  care 
for  them?  Last  year  I  hatched  125,  and 
raised  only  TO.  They  did  all  right  until 
they  wore  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and 
then  they  got  weak  in  their  legs  and 
would  sit  around,  and  then  die.  I  fed 
one-third  cornmeal  and  two-thirds  wheat 
middlings.  They  had  grit,  and  water  to 
drink,  a  dry  place  nights.  B.  R.  p. 

Lounsberry,  X.  Y. 

Try  the  following  ration  for  your 
ducks:  Until  they  are  about  20  days  old 
give  wheat,  hrau,  two  parts;  cornmeal, 
one  part ;  rolled  oats,  50  per  cent,  of  this 
bulk;  beef  scraps,  live  per  cent;  sand, 
five  per  cent;  green  food,  10  per  cent.  If 
the  ducks  are  to  he  fattened  for  market 
the  cornmeal  should  be  increased,  also 
the  beef  scraps,  after  they  are  about  six 
weeks  old.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  give  practically  the 
same  ration,  with  the  omission  of  the 
rolled  oats.  Many  breeders  give  this 
mixed  with  milk  or  water  to  a  dry, 
crumbly  state,  hut  I  like  to  mix  the 
grains  with  milk  m*  buttermilk,  adding 
enough  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid,  then 
bake  as  a  johnny  cake.  This  I  soften 
with  milk  or  water,  then  add  the  sand. 


SPECIAL 

Poultry  Remedy 


First,  remember  this  isn’t  a  food.  It’s  a  Remedy — and  when 
mixed  with  the  food  makes  that  food  medicinal.  It  has  never 
failed  to  help  poultry — tonic,  appetizer  and  stimulator — and  so 
sure  are  we  of  this  that  we  sell  it  to  you  with  an  absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Cartons,  20c,  30c,  60c;  pails,  $1.75  to 
$3.00;  bags,  $1.35,  $2.80,  $5.50,  $10. 

BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

We’ve  had  70  years’  experience  with  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
Sheep.  Naturally,  we  know  the  sort  of  medicine  they  need. 
Barker’s  Animal  Tonic  is  that  medicine — and  it  never  fails  to 
give  results;  it  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  asked  of  it.  A  big 
package  for  60  cents;  bags,  $1.00,  $2.50,  $3.75  and  $7.00;  pails, 
$1.50  and  $2.70. 

BARKER’S  NERVE  AND  BONE  LINIMENT 

Just  as  good  for  the  man  as  it  is  for  the  beast.  Never  be  with¬ 
out  a  bottle  in  the  house.  A  splendid  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  pains  of  rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and  weak  joints, 
chafes,  galls,  wounds,  cuts,  etc.  Low  priced,  35  cents  a  bottle. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY 

This  is  one  of  the  Barker  stand-bys — a  fine  remedy  for  many, 
many  years.  Better  today  than  ever.  Price  30  cents. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  and  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and  Mein  Medicine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder,  in  car- 
(SrrjgP  tons,  20c,  30c,  60c  and  $1.00;  in 

RSI  |  pails,  $2.00  and  $3.85. 


Poor  Hatches 

I  have  six  White  Rock  pullets,  each 
one  having  the  web  of  its  foot  marked 
by  a  punch.  Seller  said  that  they  were 
May-hatched.  The  first  pullet  started 
laying  December  81.  The  first  pullet  to 
start  laying  is  still  laying,  and  she  is 
laying  no  less  than  five  days  a  week,  and 
most  of  the  time  six.  She  weighs  7 }/s 
lbs.,  and  lays  a  nicely  shaped  and  colored 
egg,  My  other  live  pullets  are  laying 
almost  as  well,  but  have  taken  about  a 
week’s  rest.  I  have  had  only  one  hen 
that  was  broody,  and  she  was  easily 
broken  up.  Two  of  the  pallets  do  not 
lay  such  big  eggs  as  the  others.  I  bought 
a  cockerel  from  a  Western  breeder  of 
White  Rocks.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
come  from  trap-nested  stock.  When  he 
matured  he  weighed  just  10  lbs.,  which 
was  too  big  for  a  breeder.  All  I  could 
get  was  five  and  six  chicks  from  a  sitting 
of  15  eggs  until  the  last  hatch,  which  was 
late:  I  got  12  chicks  from  14  eggs.  The 
other  sittings  of  eggs  seemed  to  be  fertile, 
but  the  chicks  did  not  have  strength 
enough  to  got  out.  Which  was  to  blame, 
the  overgrown  cockerel  or  the  pullets  not 
being  old  enough?  They  have  a  very 
large  henyard,  all  the  grass  they  wanted 
to  eat.  A.  b. 

New  York. 

The  male  bird  is  probably  not  at  fault 
in  this  case,  since  the  eggs  are  fertile. 
The  pullets  have  laid  heavily  for  a  long 
time  under  intensive  conditions  of  care 
and  lack  the  necessary  vigor  to  transmit 
strong  vitality  to  their  offspring.  Some 
pullets  never  attain  this  vigor  at  any  age. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  mating 
those  pullets  another  season  to  a  cockerel 
of  the  same  strain  if  both  pullets  and 
cockerel  are  well  developed,  strong  and 
vigorous.  In  fact.  it.  would  be  better  to 
do  this  than  to  mix  strains  if  you  wish 
to  preserve  the  characteristics  that  have 
been  bred  into  the  strain  you  have.  If 
you  wish  to  hatch  from  these  pullets 
another  year  and  obtain  as  many  strong 
chicks  as  possible  do  not  confine  them 
closely  and  force  them  to  the  limit  of 
laying  by  heavy  feeding  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Give  them  as  much  liberty  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  .an  opportunity  to  store  up 
vigor  by  a  rest  from  heavy  laying  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Winter.  The  care 
of  a  pen  kept  for  breeding  should  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  one 
maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  maximum  number  of  eggs  in 

a  yea  p.  K  n.  d* 


United  Profit  Sharing 
.  Coupons  in  every 
package. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

jla  The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  end  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE  We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  tlie  overhaul;  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  typo  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Viueliitiu  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Pavisville.  Khoiiu 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes,  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


5  The  well-known  name, 
©LOS  E-TO-NATORE.  is 

8  guarantee  of  P  Bate, 
eubator  without  a  fadorfrill. 
dependable;  warm  water  heat, 
ge  oliiaa  top.  Send  for  circo- 
aod  hroodern. 

78  Front  St..  Colin*.  low 


IBonnd,  sensible  In 

Solid,  substantial, 
double  walla,  lax 
tare  on  incubators 
Qose-To»Nature  Co. 


A  Nest  for  Each  Egg1 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  25c  for  2-ilo7.cn  sample — 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Potatoes  fop  Chicks 

On  page  5S7  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  asked  about  potatoes  for  baby  chicks. 
I  have  fed  them  for  several  years  in  the 
raw  state  (to  take  the  place  of  cabbage 
and  sprouted  oats)  with  good  results 
after  the  second  week.  I  put  a  few  on 
the  floor  and  crush  with  the  foot.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  eat  them,  and  at  the. 
end  of  the  third  week  throw  them  on  the 
floor  whole  and  let  them  pick  them.  It 
is  good  exercise.  I  am  now  feeding  1,200 
four- weeks-old  chicks  six  quarts  a  day 
with  good  results.  W.  n.  O. 

Goffstowu,  N.  H. 


Incubator  and  Brooder 

7|§&roade  of  California  cj  ||  Y/il 
moaKT  bj* Redwood.  Incubator  V  L  En 
paid  covered  with  asbestos  j*  * 

E«*.  of  the  j,„d  galvanized  iron, 

Kocwoe  triple  walls,  nursery,  U  "lipiAS 

copper  tanks  in  incubator  end  jWbfrflMfrifwJEfrJ 
brooder.  30  days'  trial— money  o 

back  if  DOtO.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  >y.-  •.  “ 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28.75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box81 ,  Racine,  Wis. 


First  Class  Second  -Hand 
-t,  Firg  Cases,  liuttcr  Tuba, 

If aak eta  tind  other  fruit  and 
I  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

l  containers  are  in  as  pood  as 

L ' 'C  new  condition  and  ready  for 

instant  use. 

Let  us  auote  you— That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

5  25  cts. 

For  over  HO  year*  the  loader  In  <Jnwn-to*daU> 
poaltry  help! ninety.  Toll#  how  to  more 

6  hatch,  food.  hoiJH©  and  brood  eoeecaafully. 
150  p  age  a.  Only  2f»c.  stamp*  or  com,  for  5 
year  subscript  I'm*  $1.00. 

*,  Bax  13,  Springfield,.  Ohio 


f’hidkens  Sick  9 

^  Kens  Not*  Laying  | 


"Madam.”  announced  the  new  maid, 
"your  husband  is  lying  unconscious  iu  the 
reception  hall  with  a  large  box  beside  him 
and  a  crushed  paper  in  his  bund.”  “Ah,” 
cried  the  mistress  in  ecstasy,  “my  new 
hat  has  come!” — New  York  Globe. 


Gr  HM070MC  will  rlil  your  ohlrknna  of  roup,  coMa,  canker,  norn 
ticu’J.  ehu-kcu  pox.  nki»  dlaordo**.  choli-rft.  IrMlIiccatton,  huwat 
trouble  unit  aur.li  allnmuta.-auu]  ItoaD  diem  Iiealvhy.  Knr  tiv.r  IK) 
seam  tits  qeoeodAblo remedy.  Gat  (iornwtun..  afar,  fawuua  Loo 
Vni'.K  liOUia.KT3,  ulUru*  urassd  Jtprao .  If  no  dealer,  order  by 
curd.  Poalinan  will  oollant  Ilia  and  |t,0U  (Uoo,.Noextra  abarxa. 
CtO.  M.  U(  CO.  Oast,  f.id  Omaha,  Nab, 


BiggestHatches 

Strongest  Chicks  (j 


That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

My  new  Poultry  Book,  “Hatching 


f  3  Facts,”  tells  the  whole  story — 
A&m  yives.  newest  ideas  and  easiest 
..Ja  ways  to  make  poultry  pay— it’s 
~~ai  Free— write  for  it  today.  Learn 
the  many  advantages  my  Belle 
City  has  over  the  “old  hen  way,” 
and  the  big  money  folks  make  using  my 


95  14-O-Egg 


Belle  City  Incubator 


Double  Walls  Fibre  Board —Hot-Water 
CopperTank— Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp 
Thermometer&  Holder— Egg  T  ester— Deep 
Nursery.  $7.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Double-Walled  Belle  City  Brood¬ 
er.  Or  save  $1.95  by  order-  $  a  Q95 
ing  Both  together  for  only  V- — 

Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

And  allowed  to  points  beyond.  I  ship  quick  from 
Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  or  Racino. 
With  this  Guaranteed  , 


Ifatohlng'  Outfit  and  ■m&^pSShSh|^S 
I"V  Guido  Took  for  not-  r VlJgHG al iTfrf / * '  SI 

ting:  up  and  oporatintr,  you  |BJSSKft505^5jf  ■ 
cun  maku  a  M>;  income,  Til R 
Yon  can  also  shars  in  tny  FI 

Feisonal  i’rixo  Offers  of  |J  i|  Over  It  1 

$1000  In  Gold  J  |  Stuier3°  II  | 

without  cost  or  obli-  ~  "J 

Ration.  Get  an  early  ~  MfiVv 

start— Save  Volu-  fll 

able  Time  —  Order  pr- — ^tlEjlrpou.,  a|  ^ 
Now,  or  write  today  V  j  IK 

for  my  .Free  Book,^  1  'jjf 

a  complete  gnido  tOBOiT^  - 

cess  raising  poultry.  Jim  Rohan.  Pre3. 

Belle  City  incubator  Co..  Box  48  Raetoe,  Wis. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw 
and  hammer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old 
hens  and  do  it  better.  The  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  heater,  cost  Jt.tXi. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plana 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
for  t4."5  i  all  postpaid.  Try  tlio  Brooder  out  and  it  you 
don't  Bay  Its  tho  best  Brooder  you  ovor  used,  return  the 
Heater  in  30  days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer 
wilt  make  you  tho  sumo  offer  nnd  guarantee.  Ask  him. 
but  if  he  does  nut  carry  tho  Brooder  Heater,  send  ineM.75 
and  f  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 


<<&&&&  *  Paid 

Burns  10  days  without  attention 


j - 


ess  Guarantee 
INCUBATOR 


World  beating  low 

price  offer  on  ftlgb  liBff**’— - - a—' 

grade  Guaranteed 
Hatcher.  You  waste  IFFti  . 
money  to  pay  more. 

The  Detroit  has dou- 
ble  walls,  trot  water  I  |  Jr  II 

heat,  copper  tank.  I 
no  cold  corners,  big  I  I  I 

nursery,  automatic  I  1  U 

regulation  thcr-  I  Th*  DETROIT  I 
mometcr  —  all  fea-  B  Ready  to 

tures  that  Insure  big  ■  Use  I 

hatches  ■ —  atroag, 
healthy.  Vigorous  chicks.  Equal 
to  Incubators  costing  twice  the  price.  Only 

$^10  FOR  A  140-CHICK 
/  DETROIT  BROODER 

An  equally  big  bar¬ 
gain,  Double  wails,  hot 
wate^hcat.  Hlghclass. 

Built  to  last.  Write  for 
complete  description. 

You  will  marvel  at  the 
value.  Get  Big  Bargain 
Offer  on  bothmochlncs 
ordered  at  one  time. 

Save  money  Act  quickly.  Address 

Detroit  Incubator  Company 

Dept.  31  IWerrit  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Newtown t  nmJ  watch  ilium  grow  Into  vlir- 
•iijurt.  beoUby  yourtK»«ti»r*  with  hut  mortality,  at  liiwcst  cost. 
N**winwn  llrcK><lor»  burn  coal;  arc  ault-foaillnir  »nd  sclf- 
ruirulstliiarT  onslly  opomted  m  nny  gultaiiU  Lulliilutr;  depend* 
Able,  economical,  HiicctiMMful.  Used  hv  Umilint;  poultrvmon 
»»ycry where.  Write  toduv  for  complete  lifOUAtf  Clwl09**FKE£. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  Bt.  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


Illustrated  circular  free. 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


%  PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

•  Box  R,  Lancaster, Pa. 

ACT  NOW! 


THE  HENYARD 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  Imvo  m  ninv  chicken  honsp.  8x12  ft., 
and  bn vo  35  pullet#  in  tlie  same.  I  have 
two  hoppers  of  shells  and  one  hopper  of 
mixed  grain,  which  holds  1 14  bit.  when 
filled.  I  clean  the  house  once  a  week, 
and  after  each  cleaning  I  cover  tin*  floor 
with  oat  or  rye  chaff;  mornings  feed 
' cratch  feed,  and  nights  corn.  The  hens 
do  not  clean  up  either  one.  T  also  hang 
cabbage  for  them  to  pick.  Today  nisfkt-s 
the  third  lime  that  I  have  found  one  of 
the  fioek  picked  by  the  rest.  Last  week 
when  we  found  one  it  was  nearly  picked 
to  pieces,  but  the  one  I  got  today  they 
had  just  started  to  pick.  Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  how  to  stop  the  cause.  They  are 
laying  well.  e.  d. 

('laveraek,  N.  Y. 

Thjs  is  often  a  difficult  thing  to  stop 
when  the  fowls  have  once  gotten  a  taste 
of  blood.  If  the  injured  fowl  is  dis¬ 
covered  before  seriously  hurt,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  and  a  little 
watch  should  be  kept,  to  detect,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  the  worst  offenders  among  the  can¬ 
nibals.  Probably  smearing  the  injured 
parts  with  piue  tar,  as  is  sometimes  rec¬ 
ommended  for  toe  picking  among  young 
chicks,  might  deter  the  rest  from  continu¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  eating  their  fellows, 
bur  it  is  often  necessary  to  turn  the  flock 
loose  out  of  doors  before  they  will  cease 
to  destroy  each  other.  Close  confinement 
encourages  such  vices  as  cannibalism. 


S,  C.W.  Leghorn. 
LADY  VICTORY 

Wh.Wyandotte 

LIBERTY  BELLE 

5.C.R.I.  Red 
R-ED  ROSE 


EGGS 

perYcar 

EGGS 

perlfear 

EGGS 
per  Year 


9ftdWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


has  absolutely  no  valve*  to  stick— the 
How  of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from 
the  1-gallon  reservoir  through  a  big  hulf- 
Inoh  feed  pipe.  It  jtiet  can’t  clog.  Light 
a  Wishbone  and  you  can  forget  it  for  weeks 
except  for  occasionally  refilling  the  large 
reservoir.  Scud  for  descriptive  booklet 
MOW, 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

I’ut  in  a  few  Wishbone  Vnlveless  Urnodcrs 
and  aco  hn  w  lust  I  hoy  go  They  art  sell¬ 
ing  big  all  over.  Oct  details  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

233  Water  Street  •  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


306  ^  * 

KEYSTONE  MAID 
Champion  of  AD  Breeds 
AMERICAN  CONTEST 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


Price  deilt’Cl 
from  fir«r 
order. 


Wonder  Chicks — every  way 


The  accuracy  and  dependability 
Of  the  Marvel  Hovers  is  pst.iib- 
lished.  For  large  or  small  fk»  ks. 

Brooding  So  to 
1.1$ !  1500  with  ease. 


Ouf  of  11  flock  of  45  Leghorns  and  30 
White  Rock  pullets,  we  have  lost  seven 
birds,  death  due  to  mutilation  of  the  vent, 
when  the  egg  is  laid.  Inquiry  among  our 
neighbors  show  thorn  to  have  had  one  or 
two  cases  a  season  in  a  much  larger 
flock  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  first  egg.  as  pro¬ 
fuse  bleeding  covers  all  eggs  in  nest. 
Could  it  be  a  disease  going  through  the 
flock?  It  has  happened  in  only  one 

house-  o.  s.  n. 

Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 

Protrusion  of  the  oviduct  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  fowls,  particularly  in  pul¬ 
lets  during  their  first  laying  season.  It 
does  not  indicate  any  disease  but  may, 
perhaps,  be  due  to  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  bird  affected.  Other  fowls  are 
apt  to  be  attracted  by  the  protruding  red 
mass  and  attack  and  kill  the  sufferer. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  this 
accident  may  occur  and.  so.  no  way  of 
protecting  the  fowl.  If  discovered  before 
any  harm  has  been  done  by  the  other 
fowls,  the  bird  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock,  the  parts  cleansed  in  warm 
water,  oiled  and  returned.  The  bird  may 
then  be  given  a  ten  spoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  then 
fed  lightly  until  it  recovers.  If  the  acci¬ 
dent  recurs,  the  bird  should  be  killed  and 
PHten.  m.  b.  D. 


Automatic 

Regulation 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Coal 

Burning 


ie  fine  breeding  stork  we  are  so  proud  of.  But  their  big 
the  right  start  they  get  from  '‘know-how"  hatching.  The 
,  t lie  study,  tlift  care  wo  put  into  every  hatch  enables  us 

mt  WONDER  CHICKS -EVERY  WAY, 

m  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Write  for  our  catalog  am]  prices.  Remember 

we  ship  our  chicks  miywhere  within  )200  miles  mm 

FXtLL  COUNAt:T“  SAFE  ARR,VAL  OF  ASET* 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 
t  Frenchtown,  N.  J,  1  HR 


‘  '  '  T Burning 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS, 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

LIBERTY-MARVEL  CO. 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 

DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WRITE  US' 


A  (it- page  book  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Snnbom,  one  or 
America's  foremost  poultry  authorin'-.  teU- 
ing  how  to  make  a  succchk  with  poultry  on 

(''■•E  2f  small  plots  of  lands  howto  l«r  out  vard, 
breed,  mine  ami  market  with  greatt-xt  success 
'«  and  prom.  Given  FREE  with  a  year's  mb- 

scription  to  the  Americas*  1‘imttrij  Ad tocuie 
—la  big  illustrated  issues— for  only  *1. 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

Box  1001  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Jr}'  \  "The  Floicei  of  the  Season’s  Chicks 09 

Chicks  Ready  For  Immediate  Delivery  Jj 

Husky  Rosemont  Chinks,  famous  for  years,  are  now  readv  Tor  toil  Hitched  in  «fyr  4  giant  U 
iiiculuUms.  from  our  Hiur.iy,  tann-miwd,  pure-bred  breeding  Hocks— big.  heallhv  vhr-.rmm  -* 
Highest  quality ,  prices  moderate  as  bcfoiV  the  war.  Older  from  this  a<L  for  quick  shipment 
Per  1000  Per  5110  Per  100  Per  50  Per  15 

White  Leghorns  . . .  $140.00  $72.50  $16-00  $8.00  $4.25  r>„„w  -  - 

Barred  Bocks  .  160.00  82.50  18.60  8.00  4.30  r  *^C?.  Post  Prepaid 

Rhode  Island  Reds.... -  170.00  67.50  19.00  9.50  6-00  hare  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Orders  n«w  being  bonked  for  March  and  April  delivery  at  most  attractive  prices.  Write  today  for  big  fully  illusi 
trated  catalog  ol  the  eleveu  popular  breeds  of  Rosemont  Baby  Chicksand  complete  pri.-elist.  You  will  be  interested 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  -  Drawer  4,  Rosemont.  N.  J 


more  eggs,  larger,  more  v:f|oroii5  chicks) 
IQbtef  ridjKjl  heavier  (owls,  by  iceu.ng  evt  bone. 

W.'lfl  MAUAJ’C  LATEST  MODEL 
”  jn  “ANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  last,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
10  Oay  s*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■F.W.MANN  CO.,  Bo>  IS  MILFORD, MASS.  M 


"This  man  will  bo  highly  indignant.” 
remarked  the  private  secretary,  "if  you 
don't  get  him  a  government  job  ”  "We 
must  be  philosophical,”  said  Senator  Sor¬ 
ghum.  "If  we  get  him  the  ob  he  will  be 
just  as  indignant  in  a  few  months  if  we 
don’t  succeed  in  assisting  him  to  a  raise 
in  salary.” — Washington  Star. 


BABY  CHICKS 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeding  st  ok  and  baby  chix  from  fcl-  ct.-d  trap-nested 
breeders.  Satisfaction  or  muuev  back 
FIVE  POflVT  LEGHORN  FARSf.  Ml.  Kphmim,  N.  J. 


ft THE  ORCHARDS” 

A  strain  of  S.  I'.  R.  1.  Reds  bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Individual  ben  records  of 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Hkitselman  fence 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  We  Pay 

tlio  Freight  ami  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Fnnn.Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dent-B^niamNCIE,  INDIANA 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  batch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  ts  excelled  by  tiane.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


eggs  in  one  year.  Three  of  These  hens  non-broody. 
This  non- broody,  heavy-laying  blood  is  through  our 
-whole  flock.  Pen  of  twenty  pullets  laid  4235  eggs  in 
traps  (1921 1  Ifarm  record!.  Second  best  pen  of  Reds 
at  Storrs  (1920-U12U.  Second  best  pen  (all  breeds) 
for  November  (1931-1022). 

HATCHING  EGGS 

13  per  fifteen;  super  hundred:  *05  per  five  hundred. 

.Vo  6al>u  skuzk*  crslui.v  or  circular. 

A.  C.  McIIen,  Poultry  Dept.  -  South  Hadley .  Mass. 


S  C  Rpj  CnrlfFreU  A  te"  Choice  cockerels  from 
tJ.V.  f\eu  UUCKereiS  my  bene  utility  stand¬ 
ard  matings,  *6  each.  K.  R.  fittKSOR.  Southport,  Conn 


FOR  SALE 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

of  outstanding  quality:  every  bird  must 
give  entire  satisfaction.  An  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  birds  of  tins  breeding  at 

$2.00  Each.  The  number  is  limited 

BKOOKDAI.i:  FARM.  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


BARKED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
E.  It.  Thompson's  Ringlets.  $3.  upward.  Fggs,  $S—13-  $14 
porKKi.  Xolaon  >  uriley,  Huntington  Station,  X.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Eggs.  H.  G.  SAVA8EIU,  14  Granite  Si..  Uaaiiai 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


BUYING  'OT'1™  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years  S  C.  Y\  Leghorn  Breeder.  Free  farm 
range.  Three  consecutive  years  Cornell  Certifica¬ 
tion.  Our  pen  finished  second  In  N.  Y.  State  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  for  first  year.  Five  of  pen  have  official 
records  of  202  214 -221 -223-231)  eggs.  Baby  Chicks. 
Hatching  Eggs  Circular  on  request.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H.  F.  HENDRICKSON.  BriilaefUmptun  Lana  BbniA.  New  York 


TOULOUSE  GEESE 

MacPHEKSON  FARM 


Young  and  old 
breeders  for  sale 
MILUSGTO.N,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS 

•5  pci  15.  Cockerel-  $3  each.  Xo  pullers,  s.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Eggs.  «N  |,er  IIIU.  A  few  COCkei  els  **  to  $5  each. 
H  F.  SONDEK  -  Toms  River,  N  J. 


Kulp  Strain  s.  c.  White  Leghorns 
"t  *10  per  UK).  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  In  WKliHtUi,  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  good  living  Stock.  $1—13  .  $3—100. 

Rlverdalo  Poultry  Farm,  East  Brookfield,  Mass.  Box  187 


Otlr  '-quality  Hint’'  Baby  riilcks  Will  please  you 
Our  breeders  are  chosen  ft  "in  st  i-oug.  vigorous  'arid 
fieeinngc  Hocks.  S.  (\  While  Leghorn  only.  Xo 
lights  used.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  amt  prepay 
positive.  I  “rice,  $1.1,00  per  hundred.  Order  direct 
fri'in  ibis  ad. 

Meaduw  Braok  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

E.  C.  nocKAFKt.rgiw  Stockton.  V.  J. 


'ANTED.  Guinea  Fowl  Fggs.  State  Price  and  when 
delivery  can  be  made.  GEORGE  PERSON.  Ccaler  NUrielies.  N.V. 


Twelve  choice  pullets  til 'In  heavy.  laving  stock,  now  lay¬ 
ing  CO  ®,  and  rteh,  dark  rod  cockerel,  unrelated,  $10. 
Itare  bargain.  A.  L.  VRKKLAND  -  NuTLXT,  X  J. 


V  few  cockerels  ui  $3. 

P.  S.  llIU'  M  11  K  t.l  ►.  Kim K WOOI.,  M  IKY  LAM. 


■50  yearling  hens. 
High  egg-bred 


UFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  S«  and  »s  eael< 

’  OniTHIA  FARM  -  Btimky.XkwYi-.uk 


flock.  Prices  right.  TtOCA  LEGllOUR  KiU!h"atehftnl,”l»rr 


males  head  part  of  my  pure  BARRON  Strain  mating*, 
Pedigrees,  272-288.  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
chicksand  ferti  e  eggs  from  these  anil  other  Leg¬ 
horn  matings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  BWIJiG  -  Atlantic,  T*». 


For  Sale-M,  B. Turkey  Toms  £fr-/,,as 

Hatching  Eggs  ^  «0»  each.  A !«•>  single  comb  K  1  K.rj 
Eggs,  *S>  per  100.  Mrs.  C.  M.  COLE,  Eantport.  New  York 


Hatching  EgorS 

Ueeords  Up  to  e  " 


Thicks  front  Barron  strain 
I-eehorns.  Trap-nested  stock. 
ATKWSOR.  Walllnrtord.  t’ona. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


>  eggs 


Barron  strain,  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  »o  four  years  old] 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels,  $20  per  100  ami  up 
Fxtra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels] 
>15.  Hut,  'ling  Eggs.  $9  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


C  V.  ANCON  As,  s  C,  IV.  LEGHORNS,  Cocker* 
els  ami  hatching  cgirs  Heavy. laying  strains  Write 
for  circular  tonight  simonos  POUlTRr  mrm.  RtO  Cretk.  I.l. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Madison  Square  Winners.  Kggs— Chinks  Circular  free. 
J.  M.  HUGUES  -  Hamilton- SquAHE.  Ni:iv  .Irhskt 


WHITE  Wyandottes 

eli icl<$.  and  fevr  Choice  Cockerels.  Header  Bergen 
County  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Breeder  of  W  Wvan- 
dottes  for  16  yuan*.  BRDOKSIDE  POULTRY  FiRM  flouust 
Weiss.  Prop..  Upper  Sjildie  River  N.  J.  Write  for  prices 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  APRIL  S.  (\  White 
vVll  »nd  Brown  Leghorna,  lie  is.ch .  *l*t»  i».r 
//  O  1.000.  Harrid  Hooks,  15a.  Broilere.  lie!  tlOO 
1 J  I"’1  B.00O,  Also  Kt'de,  Wyandottes,  White 
LvW  Rockn,  Mlnomis,  etc:  100  pc 
*ry  gtmmtifcod.  Pr.  paid  to 
hatch  due  March  14th.  Our 
logo.:  and  Price  List  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 


Importers  and  Brondors 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN'S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  AN0  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
It.  UOUL  Sapt.  UorUu.  L  I,  .V  Y.  I.l,-»„l,.  h  i 


BARREN 
_  STRAIN 

KxcepHonal  breeders  $3  and  $5.  10.000  hntching 
eggs,  Barron  8tr«in.  $9—  l()l>;  $75—1.000.  I.eghorn 
chii-ks,  March.  April  and  May  deiivary.  $22  per  let). 
Richfield,  Fa-  I  CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM.  VtceLmd.  N.  J. 
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Layton  0.  Sherman,  which  doubles  the 
amount  of  gasoline  usually  produced  from 
a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  claims  are  justified  or 
not.  but  such  an  invention  should  be  able 
to  find  a  market  without  going  to  country 
people  for  their  small  savings.  No  doubt 
any  of  the  large  oil  refiners  would  pay 
millions  for  an  invention  which  would  ful¬ 
fill  these  claims.  The  stock  is  promoted 
by  M.  P.  Fries  &  Co.,  ‘Scranton.  Pa.  The 
methods  of  ibis  brokerage  concern  have 
previously  been  referred  to  in  these  col- 
lumus,  and  this  fact  also  throws  suspic¬ 
ion  on  the  project. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


UsethislMn^mi 
...  / 10  Evenings^L 
Your  Oim\ 
Home! 

Mi  Write  Today  for 

Special  **10 -Day 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  lie  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  uusigued  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Your  paper  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
periodicals  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  It  is  invaluable.  The  first 
copy  I  bad  from  you  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  help  wanted  column.  I  got 
a  prompt,  favorable  reply,  and  secured 
the  position,  and  commence  my  duties  on 
March  1.  I  have  enclosed  the  names  of 
two  new  subscribers  and  hope  to  send  in 
more  before  long.  I  wish  your  paper  all 
the  prosperity  it  deserves.  H.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
an  institution  like  The  R.  N.-Yr.  That 
excuse  is  service.  We  hope  we  made  a 
double  play  in  this  instance ;  that  we 
found  a  good  place  for  a  man,  and  a  good 
man  for  the  place.  That  would  mean 
two  good  friends  for  us,  and  few  things 
in  life  are  better  than  sincere  friendship. 


You  have  already  paid  me  for  my 
trouble  by  the  advice  I  got  from  you,  not 
many  months  since,  in  regard  to  a  certain 
securities  company  of  Ohio.  They  have 
not  gone  under  ns  yet,  but  our  bank  peo¬ 
ple  informed  me  when  I  asked  them  about 
loaning  me  money  on  that  stock,  should 
I  buy  any  of  it,  that  they  would  not  loan 
me  even  five  Cents  on  the  dollar’s  worth 
of  that  stock.  So  1  concluded  you  were 
about  right  when  you  advised  me  not  to 
invest  in  that  class  of  stocks.  Many 
thanks  for  your  kind  advice.  F.  T.  w. 

Ohio. 

That's  a  good  test  of  the  value  of  a  stock 
or  bond — ask  your  banker  wliat  he  will 
loan  on  it.  If  it  has  an  established  value 
and  market  the  banker  will  agree  to  loan 
an  amount  representing  a  fair  percentage 
of  its  face  value.  Tf  it  is  merely  a  specu¬ 
lation,  of  course  he  will  not  loan  a  cent 
on  it.  None  of  the  promotion  schemes 
will  stand  such  a  test. 


THIS  liberal  plan  puts  the  famous 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp  on  your 
table  where  you  and  yours  can  en¬ 
joy  the  wonderful  light  it  gives — 300 
Candle  Power  of  pure-white,  eye-rest¬ 
ful  brilliance,  20  times  brighter  than  an 
old  style  oil  lamp. 

Send  at  once  for  the“l 0-Day  Quick-Lite 

Visit  Plan.”  Send  a  post  card  today  and 
simply  say:  “Send  me  full  particulars  about 
your  10-Day  Visit  Plan”  and  mention  the 
name  of  your  nearest  hardware  store  or  gen¬ 
eral  merchant. 

This  Plan  tells  you  how  you  may  use  the 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp  in  your  own  home 
^for  10  evenings — how  you  can  give  it  every 

Bw  your  whole  family  will  ben- 
by  the  remarkable  light  it 
es — how  this  lamp  will  bring 
t  mellow  radiance  to  keep 
ing  eyes  young  and  treat  old 
is  kindly — how  it  will  bring 
ppiness  and  good  cheer  into 
your  home  night  after  night 
for  years  and  years. 

Know  all  about  this  liberal  offer.  More  than 

_ ,  a  million  homes  now  have  the  blessing  of 

this  BETTER  light.  30,000  Dealers  and  Jobbers  sell  the  COLEMAN 
QUICK-LITE — "The  Sunshine  of  the  Night.”  Write  today. 

THE  COLEMAN .  LAMP-COMPANY 

Desk  37,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


In  accordance  with  your  advice  last 
Spring,  1  refused  to  pay  for  the  hooks 
the  King  Richardson  Company,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  sold  to  my  wife.  They 
placed  the  mutter  in  the  hands  of  an  at¬ 
torney  here.  I  told  him  if  the  sum  he 
would  get  for  collecting  this  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  my  good  feeling  toward 
him.  go  ahead  and  try  to  collect  it.  Later 
he  said  the  King  Richardson  Company 
had  agreed  to  accept  half  and  I  return 
the  books.  I  returned  books  and  told  him 
to  try  to  get  the  half  of  the  balance  due. 
lie  gave  up  the  job.  The  company  then 
wrote  me.  demanding  a  liberal  payment 
on  the  balance  due,  and  that  I  state  just 
when  I  would  make  full  settlement,  and 
stated  they  held  the  books  subject  to  my 
wife’s  order.  1  wrote  them,  saying  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  a  joke  for  them  now  to 
ask  me  for  a  full  settlement  of  account, 
when  their  attorney  had  sent  me  their  let¬ 
ter  agreeing  to  take  half,  but  that,  since 
the  books  were  being  held  subject  to  my 
wife’s  order,  the  order  was  just  to  bold 
them  and  try  to  find  a  jury  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  (Vn.)  men  who  would  say 
1  should  pay  the  balance.  R.  s.  s. 

Virginia. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  order  was  se¬ 
cured  by  misrepresentation  of  the  book 
agent,  and  under  the  circumstances  we 
felt  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  signer  of  the  order  to  accept  and  pay 
for  the  books.  The  tactics  followed  by 
the  book  publisher  are  the  usual  ones, 
but  where  a  farmer  will  stand  up  for  his 
rights,  it  is  rarely  that  houses  securing 
orders  by  unfair  methods  will  carry  out 
their  threat  to  bring  suit. 


I  have  had  a  bill  of  $30  against  - - 

-  of  this  village  for  over  a  rear  and  a 

half.  I  cannot  got  u  cent  out  ot'  him.  He 
has  money,  so  he  could  pay  me  if  he  want¬ 
ed  to.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do. 

New  York.  F.  s. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  collect  such 
claims,  and  that  is  by  legal  process.  As 
explained  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot,  undertake  to 
collect  local  claims.  The  paper  has  no 
influence  with  private  individuals,  and 
has  no  interest  in  transactions  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature  between  individuals.  Where 
the  transaction  partakes  of  a  nature  in 
which  the  public  generally,  or  our  sub¬ 
scribers  as  a  whole,  are  interested,  then 
we  are  very  glad  to  employ  the  influence 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  way  we  can  to 
the  end  that  justice  be  done.  But  we 
canuot  meddle  in  local  or  private  transac¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  work  of  a  lawyer  or 
collection  agency. 


I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  draft  for  $17.83  in  settlement 
of  my  claim.  I  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  feel  that  you  were  entirely  justified 
in  insisting  on  payment.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  loss  was  entirely  due  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part,  of  the  employees  of  the 
express  company.  '  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
though,  that  I  think  conditions  in  the 
company  are  now  much  improved,  due  to 
the  changes  inaugurated  and  put  in  force. 
I  certainly  enjoy  your  paper,  and  say  a 
good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  A.  F.  8. 

New  York. 

The  claim  was  a  just  one.  and  we  re¬ 
fused  tu  accept  a  declination.  We  do 
not  always  succeed  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  hut  we  persist  until  the  last,  an¬ 
alysis  is  reached.  We  agree  with  the 
subscriber  that,  the  handling  of  express 
matter  has  improved,  and  the  attention 
to  claims  is  more  prompt  and  equitable. 
The  shipper  must  still  use  precautions  to 
prepare  bis  goods  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  also  get  claims  entered 


I  wish  to  inquire  concerning  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Inc.,  400 
Broadway,  New  York,  The  contract  is 
rather  vague,  and  the  letter  sounds  like  a 
fake  scheme.  In  Farmers'  Bullet  in  ( U. 
S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture)  No.  1 090,  there 
is  a  warning  to  rabbit  breeders  against 
the  “buy-back”  companies.  If  this  par¬ 
ticular  buy-back  company  is  not  reliable, 
do  you  know  of  any  that  arc?  Could  you 
suggest  any  possible  way  of  disposing  of 
good  stock,  particularly  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses'/  T.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  such  “association” — this  is 
only  a  name  assumed  by  Mr.  Ileoht.  who 
also  trades  under  the  name  of  the  Big 
Four  Syndicate.  We  regard  this  plan  of 
selling  pet  stock  on  a  contract  of  this 
kind,  providing  to  “buy  back”  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  as  an  undesirable  one  from 
nn.v  poiut  of  view,  except  that  of  Mr. 
Hecht.  These  dealers  do  not  expect  to 
buy  back  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
offspring  of  the  stock  which  they  sell. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
expresses  our  sentiments  regarding  these 
schemes  exactly.  Two  individuals  work¬ 
ing  this  scheme  have  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  One  of  them 
went  to  jail  and  the  other  got  off  with  a 
fine.  That  Mr.  Ileeht  keeps  within  the 
law  doesn’t  make  his  operations  praise¬ 
worthy.  This  class  of  advertising  is  not 
accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 


JmL 

The  wave-  of  high  ,and  Prices  may  well  turn? 
iwvfl •  \\> f.  *_,yoUi  j  attcntl<?n  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

'  _ in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 

_  mens*  cities-great  industrial  centers-with  all  the  conveniences 
to  be  found  many  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  may  be  bought  at 

Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 


<*‘*y  w«ere,  are  larms  wnicn  may  be  bought  al 
jo  '^  rcasotiable  pnce3.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  man> 
cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets  all  the 
>  •»  conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyou  to  investigate. 

A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

ml  n!LVour  “IHP*  ,wiI1  "pt  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
It  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 

■^canhew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
^  11idePei’d<-'nce  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  nut  forth  the  effort 
IWf  Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Province/ 
wL  dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

IcBl  For.  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
IWW  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


-  — - -  ivi  an  mini  pi  t  liV_  lO.  I 

conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  becki 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

c 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


I  have  shares  in  the  Schackelford  Ran¬ 
ger  Oil  Company,  and  in  1920  they  paid 
me  2  per  cent — $50  in  certificate  and  $30 
in  money.  In  1021  they  were  to  pay  me 
1  per  cent  monthly.  T  loid  550  shares, 
which  was  to  be  $71  I  did  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  of  them.  Will  you  try  to  find  out 
if  it  can  be  collected,  and,  if  so,  if  you 
will  kindly  collect  it  for  me?  If  you 
want  the  certificates  1  will  mail  them  to 
you.  G.  w.  F. 

New  York. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  any  oil  com¬ 
pany  of  the  above  name,  but  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  “wildcat”  oil  promoters  to 
pay  dividends  for  a  time,  just  as  this  vic¬ 
tim  stales,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  to 
the  investors  they  had  really  “struck  oil,” 
nr,  in  short,  to  catch  “more  suckers,”  and 
induce  those  already  hooked  to  give  up 
some  more  money.  Experience  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  teacher,  but  the  lessons  taught  by 
it  are  the  only  ones  most  of  us  heed  or 
profit  by. 


LEADCLAD  F0R  EVERY 

?TH.  WU  ROOFING  NEED 


HERE'S 

YOUR 

CHANCE 


It,  will  give  you  long  years  of  roofing 
satisfaction, 

HW fa  /of  Sa  fit  pi 4$ . 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dupl  L.  C.  WHEELING.  W  VA. 


I  am  sending  a  folder  of  the  Sherman 
Gasoline  Corporation.  This  corporation 
went  through  this  place  and  I  hear  took 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars.  One  farm¬ 
er  dose  to  our  home  got  rid  of  $2,000. 
Do  you  know  if  this  corporation  is  relia¬ 
ble*/  I  said  that  their  money  was  lost. 
The  only  thing  I  can  see  on  that  folder 
this  corporation  has  to  sell  is  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford’s  history  .  av.  a.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  Sherman  Gasoline  Corporation 
claims  to  have  a  process,  invented  by 


Ditch  and  Terrace  Now 

To  help  get  bigger  crops  at  less  n.  I]  ,  -  . 

cost  I'm  going  to  give  25  I  J 

MARTINS  to  farmers.  Get  I  _|  9  */  £ 

the  full  story.  Write  at  once.  >QlM  ] 

The  MARTIN  makes  A; -shaped  tf-tl 

ditches,  drainage  irrigation 
or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4-feet.  ZrEv 

Greatest  field  terracing  tool  9  \ 1 ' 
known.  Horses  or  tractor.  ■MddVr 
Smashing  offer  now.  Prices  Y  vW 
slashed.  Don't  wait.  Write  ■  nrv* 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  U  GRADER  COMPANY 
Bo*  234  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Got  Nm*  Krutuced  Pricer  on  lleroulrn  tiro  fasteat, 
nitrating  "One* Men"  Kami  Power  Stump 
V.  I'ullrr  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
V  P»wirr  I  tnurhin,".  In  one.  Move*  like  a 
>XwhaelH*rmw.  tlO  down.  Eu»r 
r  .  •  \  DBriuento.  _ OPt 


“  Send  for 

1 —  Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MEG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


r 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  iu  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Tltlella,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  X. 

HELP  WANTED — Couple;  man  must  be  compe¬ 
tent  gardener,  care  for  one  cow.  few  chickens, 
on  place  of  five  acres:  wife  good  cook;  family 
of  two;  state  experience,  wages  expected,  refer¬ 
ences;  only  good  people  considered,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted,  experienced  in  orchard 
and  farm  work;  farm  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Address  WHITE,  154G  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  hand;  seventy-five 
dcdlars  per  month  and  house.  Apply  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry-man,  married  or  single,  share 
basis;  full  equipped  plant;  some  capital  need¬ 
ed.  Write  for  partloulars,  CLARENCE  BLUME, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  on  poultry  farm;  clean  habits  and 
agreeable;  references.  CODY  FARM,  Penn 
Yan.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  in  garden¬ 
ing,  greenhouse  work,  willing  to  help  with 
dairy  work  few  weeks;  good  home  with  family; 
best  reference;  state  experience  and  wRges  ex¬ 
pected;  steady.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  about  20,  to  work  with 
poultry,  around  garden,  etc.;  some  experience; 
state  wages  expected,  references,  in  first  letter, 
ADVERTISER.  411.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  all  around  man  to  take  entire 
charge  of  old- fashioned  country  place;  on* 
horse,  one  cow  and  chickens;  must  understand 
something  of  pump  machinery  und  be  u  good 
gardener;  cottage  ion  trolley  line)  with  electric 
light,  hot  and  cold  water,  sitting-room,  kitchen, 
three  bedrooms  and  hath;  light,  fuel,  vegetables 
and  milk  supplied;  state  qualifications  and  wages 
expected.  GARDENER,  P.  O.  Box  436,  Scars- 
dalc,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  on  n  dairy  farm, 
about  March  l.  W.  BROWN,  R.  1,  Belvidere, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  who  is  interested  in 
poultry  and  fanning;  must  be  single  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work;  no  smoking.  ADVERTISER  387, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  who  is  experienced 
carpenter;  cottage  and  privileges;  state 
wages,  experience,  references.  BOX  12  Morris- 
tow  u,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man,  honest  aud  sober, 
to  manage  IGO-acre  farm;  no  cattle;  state 
salary.  Address  DR.  H.  A.  LOUX,  25  Clinton 
Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  SINGLE,  sober,  steady  man  wanted  to  work 
on  farm,  take  care  »f  seven  cows  and  three 
horses;  one  understanding  truck  gardening  pre¬ 
ferred,  Write.  stating  wages  required, 
CHARLES  A.  KAUNE,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


WILL  GIVE  good  home  and  henhouse,  three 
miles  from  city  of  4,600,  thirty  miles  from 
New  York  City,  for  poultry  raising,  to  reliable 
couple  in  exchange  /or  services;  wife  to  cook 
and  wash  for  small  futnily;  man,  experienced, 
to  care  for  garden,  lawn;  prefer  one  that  can 
drive  ear,  ADVERTISER  417,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  widow  on  poultry  farm  to  hoard 
men;  modern  house:  must  furnish  same;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — On  large  Jersey  poultry  farm,  mar¬ 
ried  man,  willing  to  hoard  help;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  424,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  experience  in  vegetable 
growing-  mechanical  training;  drive  and  re¬ 
pair  Ford,  lay  out  and  construct  concrete,  car¬ 
penter  work,  etc,  ADVERTISER  389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  by  n  practical,  thorough, 
np-to-dnte  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry;  commercial 
place  only:  American;  married;  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  272.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretnker  or  manager  of  a 
gentleman's  country  estate;  small  permanent 
place;  an  thing  will  he  considered  only  with  the 
best  class  and  a  permanent  position  with  good 
pay  anti  personal  Interview;  four  in  my  family; 
two  sons  that  understand  how  to  work,  age  19 
and  16  years;  I  can  furnish  the  vehy  best  ref¬ 
erence;  for  12  years  in  my  present  position. 
ADVERTISER  271.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFLTRYMAN— Single,  age  37.  seeks  employ¬ 
ment;  highest  reference.  ADVERTISER  2S7, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFLTRYMAN,  specializing  In  utility  Leghorns, 
desires  situation  where  results  are  reflected  In 
remuneration:  married  man;  responsible  party. 
ERIC  DEL  MAR.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


TEAMSTER  AND  STABLEMAN— On  account 
needing  his  house  for  experienced  hotbed  man, 
one  of  our  best,  teamsters  and  stableman  Is 
open  for  position  March  1.  Address  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Moorland  Farms,  Great  Meadows. 
Sf.  J. 


POFLTRYMAN,  15  years'  practical  experience, 
wnntB  position  on  large  private  estate  or  good 
commercial  plant:  thoroughly  experienced  and 
up-to-date  and  can  make  successful  showing  any¬ 
where:  good  turkey  raiser;  American;  married; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  position  on 
private  place,  where  a  hard-working,  intelli¬ 
gent  aud  honest  man  is  needed;  thoroughly 
versed  in  care  of  purebred  cattle  and  diversified 
fanning;  keep*  accounts  and  records;  takes  an 
abiding  Interest  in  the  place;  good  reasons  for 
desiring  a  change;  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  honesty;  prefer  furnished  cottage. 
ADVERTISER  316,  care  P.ural  New-Yorker. 


j  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  knowledge  of  poultry 
raising,  wishes  position  on  chicken  farm  about 
March  1;  good  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
394.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced  in  all-rouod  farming, 
wishes  position  on  small,  one-man  farm;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  sober  and  trustworthy;  Amer¬ 
ican.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  532,  Miueola,  N.  Y. 


A  REFINED  young  man  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  lady  or  gentleman;  saddle  horses; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  398,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  handy  man  on  farm;  have  bean 
farming  before;  light  work.  G,  W.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  300  Union  Street,  Union  HHl,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  OP 
farmer;  know  all  about  fanning,  stock  anti 
machinery;  no  small  children;  no  ob.iec.Gon  to 
hoarders;  I  have  good  help;  have  good  refer¬ 
ence:  will  work  large  plate  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  414,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — By  first-class  mechanic,  place  on 
estate;  carpenter,  painting,  concrete  and 
mason,  tractors  and  trucks,  water  systems; 
best  references.  W.  J.  SMITH,  Scbenevus, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children.  American, 
Protestant,  want  position  on  farm  where  re¬ 
sults  are  desired  and  appreciated ;  man  Massa¬ 
chusetts  agricultural  college  training,  up-to-the- 
minute  poultr.vman,  competent  general  farm 
manager;  wife  excellent  plain  or  fancy  cook, 
neat  housekeeper,  trained  dietitian ;  both  exper¬ 
ienced;  best  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  By  middle-aged  man.  care  walks, 
fires  and  chores  about  place.  ADVERTISER 
40*5.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer,  position  on 
modern  farm;  best  reference.  H.  W.  JONES, 
Taconic,  Conn. 


FARM  or  dairy  work;  single:  IT  years’  exper¬ 
ience:  state  -alary.  M,  KRAMER,  Euclid,  O. 


FARM  MECHANIC — Mechanic;  energetic;  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  nf  any  farm  machinery; 
some  farm  and  poultry  experience;  married 
man:  no  children;  would  like  a  position, 
ADVERTJSF.Ii  467,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman;  first-class  milker; 

wife  to  hoard  a  few  men.  Write,  sending 
references  and  full  particulars,  CRAFTSMAN 
FARMS,  Morris  riains,  N.  J 


WANTED — A  maid,  by  futnily  In  Westchester 
County,  near  New  York  City;  Protestant, 
white,  as  waitress  and  maid;  family  employs 
two  servants,  each  having  cheerful  room;  reply, 
stating  references,  age,  nationality  and  wages 
expected.  Address  ADVERTISER  370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Manager,  capable  handling  500-acre 
farm;  experienced  with  Guernsey  cattle  and 
A.  R.  records  necessary:  position  open  April  1; 
give  references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
ADVERTISER  369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy,  16  years  old,  to  help  around 
cow  barn;  $15  per  month  to  start,  room  and 
board;  must  know  bow  to  milk.  THOMAS 
McMILLEN,  R.  D.  5,  Newton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  married  man  who  does  not 
use  liquor  or  cigarettes,  who  Is  n  mechanic  by 
Instinct  and  training,  to  operate  and  keep  going 
orchard  machinery;  a  good  opening  for  a  man 
who  proves  himself  efficient  and  reliable;  I  have 
about  466  acres  in  orchards.  Address  RIDGE¬ 
WAY  FARMS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
flrst-class  milker  and  horseman;  $30  and  board 
until  April  1;  arter,  $40;  must  he  a  hustler. 
'Phone  42M  Cold  Spring.  CHESTER  SMITH. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Married  man.  farm  raised,  with 
small  family,  for  general  farm  hand,  who  can 
do  any  kind  of  farm  work,  drive  team,  etc.;  25 
miles  from  New  York  City;  also  want  good  hoy, 
17  years  old.  Address  ADVERTISER  384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  on  farm;  good  home; 

state  wages  wanted.  E.  V.  BROUN,  Butler, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — March  15,  single  farmer  to  work  In 
nursery,  such  work  as  any  farmer  can  do; 
state  in  first  letter  nationality,  age,  experience 
and  two  references.  Address  ROSED  ALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  good,  responsible  woman  for 
general  housekeeping  in  a  farm  in  Maryland, 
near  Washington;  two  In  the  family.  E.  G. 
OBERLIN,  Anacostta,  D.  C. 


WANTED — To  hire  single  man  as  experienced 
farm  hand  and  teamster;  wages  $30,  room 
and  hoard:  state  nationality,  age  and  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  271,  St.  James.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  25  to  30.  uu  children;  assis¬ 
tant  farmer;  good  milker:  permanent;  aide  to 
trim  elm  trees  on  !be  place,  broken  down  by 
ice  storm;  wife,  housekeeper,  dining  room;  no 
walling  table;  salarr.  81,000  and  home.  Par¬ 
ticulars.  write  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  help;  single  or  married;  state 
experience  ami  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
McM  1T.I.KN,  R.  D.  5,  NewtoD,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  good,  live  young  married  man,  in¬ 
terested  in  cuttle,  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of 
purebred  nulsb-lus  ami  see  that  the  barn  work 
is  properly  done,  aud  who  is  capable  of  doing 
both  long  and  short  lime  testing;  must  he  a 
widc-nwnkc  man,  who  understands  the  business 
and  Is  willing  to  work  and  who  Is  in  a  position 
to  board  a  man;  state  salary  and  references  in 
first  l.-tter.  ADVERTISER  390,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAITRESS  CHAMBERMAID— Country:  modern 
house;  family  two  adults;  $35  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  with  means  and  chicken  farm  wishes 
single  Indy,  25-40,  pansier  companion,  with 
means:  patient,  refined,  sensible,  amiable.  Pro¬ 
testant,  adaptable  disposition,  liking  country 
and  poult  rv  work,  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
ADVERTISER  412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  genera!  farm  work;  good 
home  and  hoard;  state  age  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  WILLIAM  MncDONALD,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Mid  laud  Park.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  well-equipped  dairy 
farm,  by  year:  good  home  with  owner  and 
good  wages  to  right  man;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience  In  first  letter.  W.  G.  CRAMPHIN, 
Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Clean,  reliable  young  man  for  dairy 
and  general  farm  work:  must  be  good  milker; 
no  profanity:  wages  $500.00  h  year;  would  also 
hire  youth  who  can  uiilk  mid  drive  horses.  F. 
I..  HORNING,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  able-bodied  married  man,  with 
small  family,  who  wants  to  work  on  a  farm; 
one  who  can  handle  horses  aud  do  general  farm 
work;  some  milking;  we  want  a  worker,  not 
manager;  state  wages  in  first  letter,  with  house, 
wood  and  general  farm  produce.  DAVIS 
BROTHERS,  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN  trustworthy  woman  for  housework  aud 
cooking;  willing  to  work;  good  home  and  $40 
mouth.  MRS.  GEORGE  H.  MABIE,  Hackefl- 
sack  P.  O.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Experienced  gardener,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit;  all  around  capable  mail  for  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  general  improvements,  country 
place,  for  lady  owner;  wife  good  housekeeper; 
wuges  $80;  steady  advancement  if  satisfactory; 
references.  31  GRAMERCY  PARK,  X.  Y.  City. 


HELP  WANTED — Companion  aud  assistant 
houseworker,  not  over  40  years  old,  to  lady 
alone;  other  help  kept;  best  references  required 
as  to  character,  ability,  experience;  state  wages 
expected;  good  permanent  place.  ADVERTISER 
432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand  and  milker; 

state  experience,  wages  and  when  open  for 
position.  ADVERTISER  433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  milk  farm;  wife  to 
board  single  men;  must  be  neat,  good  cook 
and  competent  for  the  place;  state  age,  wages 
expected,  number  in  family  and  give  references. 
8.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — On  or  before  April  1,  New  England 
couple  to  manage  farm  on  shares,  fifty-fifty 
on  expenses  and  rrceipts;  farm  is  located  In 
New  Jersey,  one  und  one-half  miles  from  large 
town  and  less  than  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Applicants  write  fully  to  BATES,  12  East  «4th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  young  man,  single. 

Christian,  general  farm  work;  salary  and  full 
particulars  first  letter.  M.  H.  WISE,  Avoca, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  March  1,  single  man  for  poul¬ 
try  and  garden  work  on  an  up-to-date  place: 
our  poultry  plant  is  small  at  present:  now  it  we 
can  find  the  right  man,  who  has  pep  and  can 
make  this  depnrtancnt  pay.  we  would  like  to 
enlarge  our  plaut;  hare  Fruirie  State  Incubators 
and  coal  stove  brooders,  and  n  fine  outlet  for 
our  products  (stock  R.  I.  Reds):  prefer  man 
27-40  years,  who  can  drive  Ford  car,  with  A-l 
references  and  does  not  use  tobacco;  a  personal 
interview  required;  state  wage*.  Address 
WEDGMME KE  FARM,  R.  2,  Framingham.  Mass. 


WANTED — A  fnrmer-poultryinan  who  can  build 
up  a  flock  of  fowls  and  at  the  same  time 
make  himself  gen  era  lly  useful.  ADVERTISER 
437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  farm  work;  wlf*  to 
work  inside:  state  wages  expected  for  both. 
OD1THIA  FARM,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


A  REFINED  American,  elderly,  Christian  widow 
wants  the  help  of  an  elderly  man  of  like  qual¬ 
ities  on  a  small  farm  in  exchange  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  home;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMEN  WANTED — Herdsmen  wanted,  no 
rkildreu  preferred,  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
he  n  good  milker,  calf  raiser  and  good  butter- 
maker,  understand  A.  R.  O.  work;  a  man  will¬ 
ing  to  grow  with  the  herd:  have  25  head  at 
present,  mostly  young  stock  from  six  months  to 
five  years  old;  bnogiu&vTof  five  rooms  and  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  elm-trie  light,  coal,  wood 
and  two  quarts  milk  a  day;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  WEBB  FARMS.  Clinton  Corners, 
X.  Y.  A.  Ernest  Bu inter,  Superintendent. 


THREE  TEAMSTERS  WANTED— Three  team¬ 
sters  wanted,  two  married  and  one  single,  for 
farm  work;  house,  coal  and  wood:  steady  w*rk 
men  willing  to  work;  give  full  particular*  In  first 
letter.  WEBB  FARMS,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 
A.  Ernest  Bulmer,  Superintendent. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  operate  Cleveland  tractor 
aud  anlo  truck  aud  to  keep  other  farm  tool* 
In  repair;  good  wages  and  hoard  and  rear  around 
Job  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER  379,  car* 
Rnral  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  middle-aged;  man  aa  gardener  and 
caretaker  on  gentleman’s  country  place;  under¬ 
stands  Mis  work ;  wife  as  cook .  references, 
WILLIAM  KEARNEY,  14  Grassy  Plains  Street, 
Bethel,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  large  estate 
by  married  American;  small  family;  qualified 
I  by  many  years’  practical  experience.  ADYER- 
|  TISER  264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  after  April  1.  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  man,  preferably  wber*  there  is  a  herd 
of  purebred  Holsteins  to  be  developed;  house  and 
privileges;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — position  on  commercial  egg 
have  four  years’  experience.  J.  SCHXICK, 
102*4  Willow  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  estate  or  on  commercial  farm, 
as  farmer:  understands  all  farm  work  and 
lawns  and  vegetable  garden;  also  milking;  man 
and  wife  good  butter-makers;  witling  to  board 
help;  one  child  11  years  old:  full  particulars  and 
salary  first  letter;  March  or  April.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  gentlemau'3 
estate  or  commercial  place;  nationality  Swed¬ 
ish;  life  experience.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
352.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NOTICE — Are  you  looking  for  farm  superin¬ 
tendent?  If  so,  answer  thl*  advertisement 
and  get  in  touch  with  a  man  who  knows  the 
game  In  every  detail:  16  years  In  present  place; 
American,  with  three  daughters,  school  age. 
ADVERTISER  347.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  woman  desires  position  as  man¬ 
aging  housekeeper  on  country  estate;  highest 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY'  practical,  experienced  farmer- 
gardener:  construction  and  proper  upkeep 
private  estates;  Scotch- American;  middle  age: 
wife;  no  children;  12  years  last  place;  high- 
class  references;  desire  position  suporintendey 
flrst-class  place.  R.  S.  MAO  LENNAN,  12S 
First  Street,,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MECHANIC,  married,  no  children,  wants 
portion  to  take  care  of  machinery,  trucks, 
tractor*,  pumping  systems,  etc.;  have  all  tools; 
first  class  references.  C.  ELBE  CARLSON,  P. 
o.  Box  238.  Fairfleld,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
famllv  In  New  York  City:  A-l  references. 
STERLING  'WHITE.  Wapplngers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  a  working  foreman: 

married:  one  child,  schoal  age;  wife  willing 
to  hoard  help:  state  wages  first  letter.  BOX 
665.  Mt.  K  i soo ,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  men  want  job  on  dairy  or  poultry 
farm.  Address  DANIEL  KELLEY,  Amherst, 
Mas*. 


POFLTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on  small 
commercial  plant;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
hatching,  rearing  •■?  chicks  and  egg  production; 
10  years’  experience:  best  of  references.  C.  S. 
LEWIS.  East  Holllston,  Ma9S. 

WOMAN,  several  years'  practical  experience 
flower,  vegetable  gardening,  poultry  work: 
disengaged  May  1;  nlso  experienced  bookkeeper, 
stenographer'  combination  work  preferred. 

ADVERTISER  Box  14.  Ridgewood  Station. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POFLTRYMAN.  married,  wants  position  as 
working  manager  of  private  cr  commercliil 
ponltry  plant:  lifetime  experience;  understands 
thoroughly  operation  of  individual  and  mammoth 
incubators,  handling  and  Improvement  "P  laying 
flocks:  has  also  extensive  and  profltnhle  exper 
lence  with  electric  lighting  for  Winter  egg 
production:  six  years  in  Inst  place;  references. 
ADVERTISER  381.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  Scotch  Protestant  woman 
as  housekeeper:  45  years  old;  must  be  in  the 
country;  neat  clean  and  good  references;  can 
furnish  best  reference*.  ADVERTISER  382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  17  years  old,  wants  position  on 
general  or  dairy  farm;  dry  milker:  willing  to 
work;  experience;  raised  on  farm;  wages  rea¬ 
sonable.  Apply  BOX  156,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


POFLTRYMAN  (29).  married:  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  college  education:  can  produce  re¬ 
sults:  open  for  proposition,  managerial  ability. 
EBERHARPT,  Flntlands  Bay.  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  private 
estate:  experienced  in  haudllng  men;  under¬ 
stand  tvs ds  and  landscape  gardening;  Ameri¬ 
can;  middle-aged:  married.  ADVERTISER  396, 
care  Burs]  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  GLASS  American  dairyman  waut*  posi¬ 
tion.  on  modem  farm  only;  widower,  with  boy 
12  vears  old:  state  best  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  395.  cars  Rural  New-Yerker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  position  as  herdsman;  Prot¬ 
estant;  American;  steady  and  reliable:  use  no 
tobacco:  lifelong  experience;  best  of  references; 
state  wages  and  full  particulars.  AD\  ER- 
TISKR  397.  rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  with  a  purebred 
herd:  experienced  feeder,  fitter  and  show 
man.  also  A.  Ft.  II.  work,  good  calf  raiser:  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  state  wages,  particular*. 
ADVERTISER  404,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  married,  handy  with  tools,  wishes 
position  on  country  estate:  eight  months’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  402,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  nerdsman.  dairyman,  goad 
butter-maker,  age  34,  clean  habits  (married, 
no  children),  desires  position  as  dairyman  on 
private  estate,  by  April  I:  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY  repair  man  wishes  position  on  farm; 

have  had  experience  Id  all  such  lines:  age  20; 
-alary  $50  month  and  hoard.  ADVERTISER 
400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^FORKING  manager  and  caretaker,  with  20 
years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming, 
apen  for  engagement;  son;  best  reference*. 
ADVERTISER  399.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  married  man  as  working 
foreman  and  caretaker  on  gentleman'*  estate; 
willing  worker;  good  reference;  stare  particular* 
first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  386.  car* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  22.  highly  competent  in  *11 
branches  of  poultry,  wishes  to  connect  with 
commercial  egg  farm:  willing  to  starr  at  small 
salary.  JEROME  HAMMEL,  406  West  4Sd 
Street.  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOREMAN — Wanted,  position  by  young 
single  American;  long  experience:  reference; 
state  wage*  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  foreman;  practical 
farmer:  life  experience  dairying,  fruit,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  nil  farm  machinery  and  handling 
help;  no  intoxicants  or  tobacco;  give  me  chance 
to  show  my  ability;  best  of  references:  married; 
39  years  oid.  Address  ADVERTISER  410,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENFR.  Swiss  tr,3).  single,  practical  work¬ 
man,  reliable,  trustworthy  man,  handy  all 
around,  desires  permanent  one-man  position; 
references.  ADVERTISER  439,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  45.  married,  children  of 
school  age.  experienced  in  dairy,  stock,  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  landscaping,  all  modern  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  wants  responsible  position.  ADVERTISER 
442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED—  April  1;  working 
farmer:  married;  small  family;  life  exper¬ 
ience:  good  dry  hand  milker;  good  reference. 
WALTER  j.  CRAWFORD,  Everett,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  modern 
dairy  or  grain  and  stock  farm:  understands 
all  modern  machinery,  including  tractors  and 
stationary  engines;  American;  45:  married; 
HfeRng  experienced;  references.  ADVERTISER 
418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Farm  or  estate  manager 
would  like  position;  American;  married;  middle- 
aged:  familiar  with  ill  branches  in  private  estate 
work,  up-to-date  farming,  nil  stock,  including 
certified  mill;  production,  construction  work  and 
general  upkeep  of  prtvafp  esta'es  at  lowest 
possible  car;  export  in  handling  men;  strictly 
sober,  honest  and  reliable;  with  thrsp  qualifica¬ 
tions  aud  good  references,  what  has  anyone  to 
"ff'-r  rue?  ADVERTISER  419.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN.  36.  single,  hard  worker, 
wants  position  ou  estate  or  farm-,  life  exper¬ 
ience  with  orchards,  purebred  stock,  general 
farming,  gardening,  landscape,  drainage;  can 
handle  tractors  and  cars,  farm  accounts:  posi¬ 
tively  make  good;  good  habits  and  references: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHAKDIST.  poultry  man.  gardener;  36;  sin¬ 
gle:  hustler:  life  experience  iu  all  farm 
branches;  understands  thoroughly  tractors  and 
cars;  good  repair  man:  best  habits  and  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wage*,  ADVERTISER  422,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  DAIRY  FARMER,  worker,  best  character,  valu¬ 
able  experience,  fully  competent  to  make  the 
business  pay  r>ermanently,  now  In  charge  finest 
cattle,  want*  yearly  share  contract  (will  Invest 
second  vear)  to  operate  fully  equipped  farm  and 
herd  near  dry  milk  trade,  ADVERTISER  443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  251 . 


Your  Seedsman9 s 
Reputation  and  the 
Quality  It  Ensures 


ILL  of  the  seeds  that  you  purchase  are 
bought  entirely  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
seller.  You  cannot  judge  their  quality  your¬ 
self  as  you  do  with  so  many  of  the  other  com¬ 
modities  you  buy.  Not  even  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  seedsman  or  horticulturist  can  give  a 
satisfactory  opinion  upon  their  quality  without 

exhaustive  tests.  - 

1  •  e  -  .  ...  .  _  -  . 
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Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  investigates 
first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman.  It  is  his 
best,  in  fact,  his  only  assurance.  . 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Company 
was  established  in  1847  and  has  been  built  to  its 
present  proportions  by  the  most  careful  attention 
to  quality.  The  third  generation  of  Hendersons  are 
in  charge  to-day  and  there  is  something  more  than 
just  a  plain  business  relationship  existing  between 
themselves,  their  employees  and  their  customers. 

When  you  buy  Henderson’s  seeds  you  buy  76 
years  of  experience;  you  buy  the  prestige  and 
reputation  of  years  of  successful  seed  raising  and 
selling ;  you  buy  seeds  that  have  behind  them  the 
sentiment  brought  out  by  many  years  of  careful, 
conscientious  attention  to  our  customers  and 
their  wants. 

The  very  smallest  part  of  your  farm  and  garden 
costs  is  represented  by  the  seeds,  but  they  are  by 
far  the  most  important  item.  —  Henderson's 
Seeds  are  "Tested  Seeds. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN” 


'J' 


Is  the  title  of  our  annual  catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  176  pages,  replete  with 
garden  information,  16  color  plates  and ,  over  a  thousand  half  tones,  direct  from 
photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  ^ 


CM  .  - 
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To  demonstrata  the  superiority  of  .  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  up  a 
Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 

Big  Boston  Lettuce 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  “Everything 
for  the  Garden we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send 
you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this  remarkable  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.” 


\ 

% 
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EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  AS  CASH 


This  Collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 
\  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on  any  order  for 
seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar,  or  oven 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


Vol.  LXXXI 


Publish® <3  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  8t.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


February  25,  1922 


Entered  83  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1879.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 


Blossom  Time  is  on 
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Stop  this  Lottery* 


The  cost  is  too  high. 


The  costliest  habit 

in  automobile  America  to¬ 
day  is  the  careless  buying  of 
automobile  engine  oil. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  50% 
of  all  automobile  engine  repairs 
are  caused  by  ‘ ‘pick-up”  lubri¬ 
cation. 

Your  best  insurance  of  engine 
results  is  to  ask  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  being  particular  to  spec¬ 
ify  the  correct  grade  for  your  car. 

/ 

When  you  buy  unknown  oils, 
peddled  oils  or  by-product  oils, 
you  are  admitting  to  yourself: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care  who  made 
the  oil. 

“1  don’t  care  how 
much  carbon  I  get. 

I  don’t  mind  over¬ 


heating,  rapid  depreciation,  noise 
or  repair  bills.” 

Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  Ten  lubricating  oils  on 
the  market  are  simply  by-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by¬ 
product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrication  special¬ 
ists  who  are  recognized  the  world  over 
as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice.  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  from 
crude  oils  chosen  for  their  lubricating 
qualities — not  for  their  gasoline  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  manufactured  by  processes 
designed  to  bring  out  the  highest 
lubricating  value  —  not  the  greatest 
gallonage  of  gasoline. 

This  is  one  of  the  essential  reasons  for 
the  superiority  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 
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Warning: 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar 
sounding  name.  Look  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  lor  the  correct  name  Mobiloil 
(not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Chart  of  Tractor 
Recommendations 

{Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  lor 
engine  lubrication  of  Tractors  arc  specified  in 
the  Chart  below.: 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  penod  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of 
engines  used  in  many  Tractors  are  listed  separately 
for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the. 
•Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on- 
correct  tractor  lubrication. 
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Helping,  the  Farmer  to  Help  Himself 


FARMS  GOING  TO  WASTE.— One  of  the  saddest 
things  the  modern  tourist  of  New  York  State  has 
to  view  is  the  vacant  farms  in  almost  every  county. 
When  driving  through  Sullivan  County  one  is 
shocked  at  the  condition  of  the  farms  during  the  last 
30  years.  Several  years  ago  this  county  was  owned 
and  farmed  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  Today,  those  farms  which  were  so 
productive  under  the  cultivation  of  native  Amer¬ 
icans.  are  overgrown  with  briar  and  brushwood  now 
that,  they  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  others. 
Every  farmhouse  is  turned  into  a  hoarding  house, 
ami  the  land  is  left  to  care  for  itself,  which  in  every 
case  means  ruin.  There  is  literally  no  argument  to 
justify  such  a  procedure.  The  situation  in  Broome 
and  Delaware  is  a  little  different,  but  even  those 
counties  are  sighing  for  cultivation,  and  there  are 
scores  of  vacant  farms  that  would  respond  to  human 
effort  and  would  yield  an  abundance  of  necessary 
products  if  men  could  he  found  to  farm  them,  for 
they  were  once  the  pride  of  the  early  settler  and 


intensive  way  that  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
world’s  problems  would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  solution 
of  the  vacant  farm  problem.  But  the  young  man 
has  no  money,  and  money  is  power,  and  provides  op¬ 
portunity.  Therefore  he  does  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  develop  himself  and  show  what  he  can  do  to  bless 
humanity  by  cultivating  one  of  these  vacant  farms. 
If  anyone  would  come  forward  and  take  the  risk  of 
buying  the  farm  for  him,  and  trust  to  his  inherent 
integrity,  he  would  make  good.  All  he  wants  is  an 
opportunity.  Create  the  opportunity  for  him,  and  in 
09  cases  out  of  every  300  he  will  honor  you  for  It. 

HOW  ONE  FARMER  HELPS.— Bet  me  illustrate 
this  to  you  by  a  sketch  from  life  which  I  know  to  be 
absolutely  true.  Lauren  II.  Colwell  has  given  us  a 
wonderful  example  in  this  kind  of  work  for  more 
than  40  years.  Born  in  a  log  cabin  7G  years  ago,  of 
a  sturdy  ancestry,  which  came  to  this  country  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  he  had  a  great  passion  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  was  manifest  in  his 
early  years  on  his  father’s  farm.  In  later  years, 


understood,  but  all  great  souls  and  great  minds  have 
been  misunderstood.  Not  every  observer  appreciated 
his  work,  but  be  went  on  just  the  same. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  CASE.— How  did  he  do  it? 
Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example.  We  will  take  a 
representative  case.  Let  us  call  him  John  Jones, 
in  order  to  hide  his  identity.  He  held  a  grammar 
school  education,  hut  could  not  get  through  high 
school.  He  is  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm.  lie  wants 
to  do  something  for  himself.  He  would  like  to  be  a 
farmer,  but  even  bis  father  discourages  him  in  that. 
However,  he  knows  Mr.  Colwell  has  helped  young 
fellows  whom  he  thought  were  not  a  bit  better  in 
any  way  than  he.  so  he  ventures  to  go  and  see  him 
secretly  and  talk  matters  over  with  him.  hoping  that 
he,  too.  might  get  help.  He  thinks  it  a  nervy  thing 
to  do,  but  other  man  have  asked  Colwell  to  buy  a 
farm  for  them,  and  they  have  succeeded,  and  so  he 
takes  a  chance  and  tries  it.  Colwell  listens  to  his 
story,  forms  his  judgment  of  him  aud  tells  him  to 
come  again  in  a  day  or  two  and  he  will  try  to  fix 


Sat/  what  you  will,  h arc  s  the  best  farm  crop  of  all.  Too  much  of  it  has  already  been  exported  to  the  city.  That  little  fellow  with  the  sweater  will  make  a  tail 

of  woe  out  of  every  life  of  that  eat 


made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
The  farms  are  still  there,  of  course,  a  reminder  of 
better  days,  and  a  challenge  to  the  future  citizenry 
of  our  land. 

UNDERLYING  CAUSES.  —  Several  reasons  are 
given  for  this  desolation  among  our  farm  lands. 
Some  tell  us  it  is  the  fault  of  the  corporations,  some 
say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  middleman,  and  there  are 
scores  of  reasons  advanced  from  time  to  time  which 
are  plausible  enough  in  themselves,  and  many  of  us 
believe  them.  We  are  all  sure  that  the  farmer  does 
not  always  get  a  square  deal,  but  that  is  not  all  the 
story  of  vacant  farms.  Nor  has  the  argument  of  the 
city  being  a  drawing  card  all  the  force  that  men 
would  seem  to  clothe  it  with  at  times.  There  are 
lots  of  young  men  in  our  rural  districts  who  would 
make  the  best  of  farmers  if  they  only  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  have  brains,  energy  and  vision,  as 
well  as  common  sense  and  good  judgment.  We  all 
know  what  assets  these  elements  of  character  are  for 
the  farmer.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  our  rural  districts  who  could  be  marshaled  until 
one  had  the  finest  force  of  young  men  in  the  world 
to  till  the  soil  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  such  an 


when  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  stay  on  the 
farm  himself  because  of  ill  health,  he  undertook  the 
work  of  helping  boys  who  had  no  money  of  their 
own  to  purchase  farms  and  stock  them  fully.  They 
could  begin  a  successful  career,  with  nothing  but 
their  character,  or  Mr.  Colwell’s  estimate  of  it,  as 
their  stock  In  trade.  Many  a  young  man  on  the  hills 
of  Delaware  and  Broome  counties  thanks  God  for 
Colwell’s  confidence  in  him  when  to  all  other  people 
it  was  so  different.  Colwell  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  understanding  young  men.  He  was  able  to  see 
through  them  at  a  glance.  He  couUl  also  see  in  them 
something  of  value  that  most  people  missed,  and 
wherever  he  saw  the  least  bit  of  hope  he  put  all  his 
wonderful  character  and  helpfulness  at  the  disposal 
of  the  young  man  before  him.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  give  these  young  men  a  superb  opportunity, 
aud  in  every  ease  there  was  a  response  beyond  any¬ 
thing  that  local  friends  had  anticipated,  for  every 
hoy  made  good.  There  are  nearly  5o  men  in  Broome 
and  Delaware  counties  who  are  comfortably  situated, 
to  say  the  least,  simply  because  Colwell  gave  them 
the  opportunity,  by  putting  confidence  in  them  when 
scarcely  anyone  else  would.  Of  course,  he  was  mis- 


him  up.  When  John  returns,  Colwell,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  young  fellow  is  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious.  has  a  contract  drawn  up.  in  which  it  is  stat¬ 
ed  that  a  certain  farm,  owned  by  Colwell,  is  fully 
equipped  and  stocked,  and  shall  be  used  by  Jones  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  legal 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm,  which  is  stated  in 
the  contract,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  for  the 
farm  in  any  way  convenient  to  Jones.  Sometimes 
Jones  would  pay  $25  down,  and  sometimes  he  paid 
nothing.  At  one  time  Jones  had  bad  luck,  and  half 
his  cattle  died,  and  you  can  imagine  how  discouraged 
he  was  when  he  went  to  Colwell  and  wanted  to  give 
up  altogether.  But  Colwell  said:  “No:  I  will  buy 
you  some  more,  and  you  can  pay  when  you  are  able.” 
And  that  is  just  the  way  Colwell  did.  He  made  them 
stand  up  when  they  must  have  fallen  but  for  his 
bracing.  The  contract  was  easy,  that  a  fellow  could 
pay  just  as  he  liked,  so  long  as  he  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  do  the  square  thing.  And  Colwell  says  that 
he  never  had  a  failure  among  all  the  men  that  he 
tried  to  help.  The  scheme  appealed  to  the  manliness 
of  the  young  men.  They  could  uot  very  well  fall 
down.  Colwell  had  taken  all  the  risk,  and  all  they 
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had  to  do  was  to  bring  brains,  energy  and  honesty 
into  the  deal,  and  it  was  hound  to  succeed,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  it  did.  Colwell  is  an  old  man  now  and  must 
retire,  and  he  would  like  to  know  that  other  men  are 
taking  up  this  great  work,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
practical  than  helping  the  hoys  to  help  themselves. 

C.  E.  RIG  X  ALL. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  before  us  several  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  made  with  Mr.  Colwell.  They  are  the  usual 
printed  land  contract,  giving  names,  dates  and  de¬ 
scriptions.  For  instance,  in  one  ease  a  farm  was  sold 
for  $3,000  on  the  following  terms: 

The  first  and  second  years,  the  interest  annually,  and 
as  much  of  the  principle  as  the  party  of  the  second  part 
wishes.  Thereafter,  interest  annually,  and  $100  and  as 
much  more  as  said  party  may  desire,  until  all  shall  have 
been  paid,  and  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  keep 
all  of  the  buildings  properly  iusured  in  favor  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  interest  to  commence  the  first  of 
November,  1899,  and  possession  to  be  given  at  that  time. 

Tliis  farm  was  paid  for  in  less  than  eight  years, 
and  was  so  well  improved  by  the  buyer  that  it  sold 
two  years  ago  for  $11. (XX).  It  is  a  plain  business 
agreement,  under  which  the  owner  of  the  farm  is 
made  safe,  while  the  buyer  has  a  chance  to  own  a 
farm  by  capitalizing  his  character  and  reputation. 
Mr.  Colwell  bus  sold  many  farms  in  this  way,  and 
the  practice  has  become  quite  popular  in  some  parts 
of  New  York  State.  One  of  our  readers  describes 
the  system  as  follows.  Why  should  not  such  a  plan 
be  developed  elsewhere’/ 

Given  an  owner  of  a  dairy  farm  in  productive  con¬ 
dition,  well  stocked,  good  cows,  good  tools,  and  who 
wants  to  sell,  hut  would  rather  have  his  money  in  a 
safe  investment  than  have  the  cash.  Second,  a  good, 
able  man  of  good  habits  and  honest,  who  is  not  afraid 
of  the  dairyman’s  eight-hour  day  ;  tli  t  is.  eight  hours 
before  dinner  and  eight  hours  afterwards,  who  wants  a 
farm.  Then  the  agreement  is  something  like  this: 

'1'he  party  of  the  first  part  turns  over  the  property  to 
the  party  of  the  second  part.  The  party  of  the  second 
part,  gives  a  mortgage  on  all  personal  property  and 
agrees  not  to  lot  it  deteriorate  in  any  way.  and  to  pay 
taxes  and  insurance  on  all  of  the  property.  The  party 
of  the  first  part  gives  a  contract  to  the  party  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  that  requires  the  payment  of  a  monthly  install¬ 
ment  a  little  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  the  purchase 
price,  so  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  interest,  is  paid  and 
the  principal  is  smaller  for  the  next  year.  1  lie  monthly 
payments  vary  from  $3  to  $5  per  each  row  in  the  dairy; 
on  the  farm,  depends  on  location,  productiveness,  etc. 
Generally  the  buyer  is  able  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
dairy,  and  that  makes  things  easier  for  him  to  make  Ins 
payments. 


Winter  Storage  for  Cabbage 

Arrangement  of  house.— on  page  7  a 
correspondent  asks  regarding  a  Winter  storage 
for  cabbage.  Very  recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  cabbage  storage  house  shown  in  the 
photo  (Fig.  107),  a  description  of  which  is  given. 
This  storage  house  is  30x40  ft.,  and  on  three  sides, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  reaches  the  roof, 
the  walls  are  of  cement.  The  fourth  side,  or  front 
side,  is  built  of  wood,  lined  with  building  paper,  as 
is  the  roof.  One  ventilator  is  shown  In  the  center  of 
the  roof.  The  doorway  is  large  enough  for  either 
a  small  truck  or  wagon  to  back  in  to  the  floor,  which 
i>  about  3  ft.  below  the  entrance  level.  There  tire 
two  doors,  the  inner  being  raised  by  a  pulley  and 
weight;  the  outer  a  swing  door.  When  closed  there 
is  an  8-in.  dead-air  space  between  the  doors,  which 
gives  an  ideal  condition.  The  bins  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  center  drive.  There  are  nine  on 
a  side,  each  3  ft.  wide,  extending  from  the  center 
drive  to  the  side  walls.  They  are  very  simple, 
being  made  of  rough  lumber.  Two  by  fours  are 
raised  for  sides  and  slats  nailed  to  these.  This 
allows  for  a  4-in.  air  space  between  each  of  the  bins. 
The  same  sized  air  space  is  left  at  the  floor  and  at 
the  hack  of  the  bins.  Over  50  tons  of  cabbage  can 
be  stored  in  this  storage  house,  and  a  contractor 
informs  me  that  the  total  cost  of  such  a  house  is 
about  $250.  This  means  a  very  small  increase  per 
ton  in  the  selling  price  of  cabbage  will  pay  for  the 
storage  house  in  a  single  season. 

INSULATION. — Is  this  an  ideal  house?  No,  but 
it  is  a  good  practical  storage  house  for  a  farmer 
who  grows  cabbage  year  iu  and  year  out.  Iheie 
are  several  minor  improvements  that  should  he  con¬ 
sidered  when  building  a  new  storage  house.  In  the 
first  place,  using  water  as  a  standard,  the  relative 
insulating  power  of  various  building  materials  used 
is  as  follows :  Water.  1  ;  brick,  2 ;  cement,  2.3 ; 
wood,  .14;  building  paper,  .05;  dead-air  space.  .03. 
This  means  brick  conducts  heat  or  cold  twice  as 
fast  as  water,  and  cement  over  twice  as  fast.  On 
the  other  hand,  wood,  building  paper  and  dead-air 
space  are  all  very  poor  conductors.  Therefore,  in 
the  storage  house  shown,  any  place  where  the 
cement  sides  came  above  the  ground-line  it  would 
have  been  better  to  replace  them  with  wood.  The 
roof  supports  are  two  by  sixes,  covered  with  build¬ 
ing  paper  and  boards.  If  boards  had  been  nailed 
on  the  lower  side,  a  6-in.  dead-air  space  would  huAo 
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been  made  and  the  house  protected  to  a  greater 
extent.  This  is  also  true  of  the  sides,  boards  fitting 
tightly  together  being  an  improvement  over  slats 
for  the  hacks  of  the  bins  next  to  the  cement.  The 
front  side  should  also  have  been  lined  with  boards, 
making  a  dead-air  space  on  this  side.  The  storage 
house  shown  lias  been  used  for  a  number  of  years, 


Scraper  Used  in  Building  Root  Cellar.  Fig.  105 


and  when  the  temperature  goes  to  39  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  a  chunk  stove  is  set  up  in  the  center, 
putting  the  stovepipe  through  the  ventilator.  This 
has  kept  the  frost  out  satisfactorily. 

A  CONCRETE  ROOT  CELLAR.— Fig.  106  shows 
the  entrance  to  a  root  cellar  which  is  made  entirely 
of  concrete,  except  for  the  double  doors.  These 
doors  are  arranged  to  swing  in  opposite  directions 
and  when  closed  a  6-in.  dead-air  space  is  formed. 
At  present  400  bushels  of  potatoes  are  being  stored 


Entrance  to  Root  Cellar.  Fig.  100 

in  this  pit.  The  total  cost  was  $90.  not  including 
labor.  As  the  pit  was  dug  in  a  steep  side  hill,  the 
scraper  shown  in  Fig.  105  was  a  very  useful  imple¬ 
ment.  \Ye  simply  plowed  down  hill,  then  scraped 
the  dirt  down,  and  very  little  handwork  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  straighten  the  sides.  A  form  was  made  for 
the  inside,  leaving  the  dirt  itself  as  the  outside  of 
the  Avail.  After  pouring  the  <ide  Avails  a  reinforced 


Cabbage  Storage  House.  Fig.  10 7 

roof  was  put  on.  We  expect  to  build  another  pit 
of  the  same  dimensions  (20x10  ft.)  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  t.  h.  toavnsend. 


The  Better  New  York  Hill  Soil 

WM.  M.  KLING  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  108.  It  was  taken  on  a  typical  bill  farm 
in  northeastern  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  front  is  an  acre 
of  Rural  Russet  potatoes.  Behind  the  two  hoys  is 
a  field  of  buckwheat  that  averaged  46  bushels  of 
grain  per  acre.  <  Hie  object  in  seeding  this  buck- 
Avheat  was  to  smother  out  a  growth  of  mustard  and 
quack  grass.  A  thick  seeding  of  buckwheat  Avill 
often  do  that,  for  this  grain  makes  such  a  thick  and 
rank  groAvth  that  no  low-groAving  crop  can  compete 
with  it.  The  buckwheat  practically  cleared  out  the 
quack,  and  then  went  under  for  strawberries.  Upon 
these  high  hills  there  is  little  danger  of  late  frosts. 
While  the  crops  are  later  than  those  iu  the  valley, 


they  come  at  a  good  time.  For  example,  strawber¬ 
ries  in  these  hills  come  into  market  after  the  usual 
crop  has  been  disposed  of,  while  such  varieties  of 
apples  as  McIntosh  become  Winter  apples.  Not  all 
the  hill  farms  in  New  York  are  productive.  Some 
of  them  are  of  such  soil  that  they  are  practically 
worthless  for  fanning.  Better  let  them  go  back  to 
timber.  No  man  should  buy  one  of  these  farms 
without  knowing  the  character  of  the  soil. 


Why  Not  Make  a  Will? 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  my  husband  owns  a  big 
dairy  of  cows,  four  horses,  and  all  are  paid  for.  includ¬ 
ing  all  wagons,  farming  implements  ami  household  fur¬ 
niture.  lie  rents  a  farm,  which  he  hopes  to  purchase 
in  time.  He  does  not  cave  to  make  a  will.  In  the  event 
of  his  death,  would  I  become  sole  heiress,  there  being 
no  children?  I  have  a  child  from  a  former  marriage. 
Should  I  take  legal  steps  to  change  her  name  to  my 
husband's?  Would  she  then  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 
his  estate,  he  being  willing  to  give  her  his  name?  Also, 
would  wo  have  to  go  to  court  to  do  so?  I  am  saving 
money  for  my  child  to  have  in  later  years.  It  is  in 
trust  for  child  in  her  name  (and  mine  as  trustee).  In 
case  of  my  demise  liow  could  she  secure  money  from 
bank?  Should  I  appoint  a  guardian  while  I  am  living? 
M.v  husband's  wish  is  for  me  to  receive  everything,  both 
real  and  personal,  upon  his  death.  Could  his  mother, 
father  and  sister  claim  anything  if  there  is  no  will? 

L. 

IN  the  event  of  the  death  of  your  husband  without 
leaving  a  will,  leaving  no  child,  but  letiA’ing  a 
father  or  mother,  you  Avould  only  receive  one-lialf 
of  the  personal  property.  In  case  of  his  leaving  a 
brother  or  sister,  but  no  father  or  mother  and  no 
child,  you  Avould  receive  one-half  of  the  personal 
property  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  if  it  Avould 
not  exceed  $2,000.  Tf  the  residue  exceeded  t lie  sum 
of  $2,000  you  Avould  take  $2,000  in  addition  to  your 
one-half.  Your  child  by  a  former  marriage  Avill  not 
share  in  your  husband's  estate  unless  it  is  legally 
adopted.  In  order  to  legally  adopt  a  child  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  into  surrogate’s  court.  In  case  of  your 
death  the  court  would  appoint  a  guardian  for  the 
child. 

All  of  this  worry  over  your  husband’s  property 
and  of  the  future  of  your  child  could  be  done  away 
Avitli  by  each  of  yon  drawing  a  will.  We  Avrite  re¬ 
peatedly  of  the  advisability  of  leaving  a  will,  of  the 
benefit,  of  the  Avill  to  those  left  behind,  and  of  the 
simplicity  by  which  a  Avill  is  admitted  to  probate, 
after  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  it  seems  that  we 
have  not  made  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
readers,  for  very  often  some  one  comes  Avitli  this 
statement:  “We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  Avill.’’  There 
are  very  few  cases  where  one,  having  any  property 
at.  all.  dies,  without  leaving  a  will,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  an  administrator  he  appointed.  There 
are  either  some  Liberty  bonds  to  lie  transferred,  a 
mortgage  to  he  satisfied,  or  something  of  the  kind 
that  requires  a  representative.  This  representative 
is  required  to  give  bond,  A  Avill  Avould  take  care  <>1 
this.  By  will  one  can  designate  the  guardian  of 
minor  children,  provide  as  to  the  maintenance  ot 
their  last  resting  place  and,  in  fact,  take  care  of 
most  any  business  which  they  could  lawfully  take 
care  of  in  their  lifetime.  Why  then  refrain  from 
drawing  a  simple  instrument  that  Avill  express  your 
Avishes  for  years  following  your  death?  n.  t. 


The  Art  of  Advertising 


The  art  of  writing  a  good  advertisement  ought  to 
be  developed  among  country  people.  In  the  future 
they  are  likely  to  do  more  advertising  tlmn  ever — 
either  in  local  papers  or  in  circulars.  Some  of  them 
Avill  patronize  the  magazines  or  daily  papers.  It  is 


lino  art  to  say  just  the  right  thing  in  the  right  Avay 
as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination.  For  that,  is  AA’hat 
advertisement  should  be — an  attempt  to  reach  the 
cketbook  through  the  imagination.  One  of  our 
>w  Jersey  readers  sends  us  the  following.  Aihicli 
pea  red  ill  a  local  paper.  Such  an  appeal  to  town 
opie  would  be  far  more  compelling  than  a  Tlry 
itement  that  baked  apples  were  being  offered, 
id  vet  for  other  goods  or  other  markets,  such  a 
rm  of  advertising  might  not  attract  any  attention. 
ie  point  is  that  a  good  advertiser  Avill  study  his 
arket  and  his  possible  clients,  and  Avrite  his  appeal 
as  to  strike  them  right  If  avo  are  going  “to  do 


An  Egyptian  Queen  Enjoyed  Gold- 


j  Covered  j 

:  BAKED  APPLES 

Two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  an  : 
:  Egyptian  Queen  had  her  baked  apples  served  : 
•  in  a  thin  casing  of  pure  gold.  : 

Today  such  extravagance  is  unheard  ot, 

;  but  the'  same  kind  of  apples,  baked  to  a  do-  : 

lieions  golden-brown  in  oodles  of  sugar,  may 
j  be  had  at  Ilildebrecht’s  Cafeteria  (or  Res-  : 
:  taurant).  ; 


Setting,  Up  the  Farm  Wireless  Station 


Being  25  miles  from  Detroit  and  275  from  Chicago,  I 
am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  radio  telephone  to  get  the 
broadcast  government  reports,  music,  etc,,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  I  need,  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Would  I  have  to  use  a  storage  battery?  Would  a  three- 
wire  aerial  from  a  25-ft.  house  roof,  160  ft.  to  a  50-ft. 
barn  roof,  be  all  right?  ITow  many  hours  will  a  bat¬ 
tery  last  on  a  receiving  set?  Can  a  phonograph  horn 
be  used  to  amplify?  jf.  b,  j. 

Rochester,  Mich. 

TIIE  wireless  telephone  is  going  to  do  more  for 
the  farmer  than  any  other  one  invention,  not 
even  excepting  the  flivver.  Fortunately,  you  only 
want  to  receive,  since  sending,  except  under  very 
onerous  restrictions,  is  “lese  mono, 
poly,”  which  is  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  crime  than  “lese  majesty”  ever 
thought  of  being,  and  is  most  strictly 
“verboten,”  But.  the  time  will,  per¬ 
haps.  come  when  you  will  he  free  to 
send  as  well  as  receive,  and  much  of 
the  outfit  is  the  same.  In  the  first 
place,  you  need  the  wire  to  pick  tip 
the  vibrations  of  space  which  are  sent 
out.  Your  length  and  height  will  work 
first-rate,  and  you  could  get  along  with 
one  wire,  though  three  will  be  better. 

But  if  there  is  a  trolley  line  or  a  power 
transmission  line  anywhere  near  you, 
you  must  set  your  aerial  as  near  right 
angles  to  it  as  you  can.  even  if  you  do 
not  get  quite  so  much  height  and 
length.  The  aerial  must  be  well  insu¬ 
lated  at  each  end,  and  strongly  put  up 
and  braced:  more  wind  pressure  than 
you  would  expect  will  be  felt  on  that 
length.  Almost  any  sort  of  wire  can  be 
used  for  the  aerial  if  all  joints  are  well 
soldered. 

GROFNDING. — The  next  thing  is  to 
provide  the  “ground.”  and.  unless  you 
want  to  lose  your  insurance  policy  and. 
perhaps,  burn  down  both  house  and 
barn  some  Summer  day,  there  must  be 
a  heavy  switch  leading  to  a  wire  to  the 
earth,  and  this  wire  should  end  in  a 
sheet  or  chunk  of  metal  so  far  under 
the  surface  that  it  is  always  damp. 

This  switch  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  close  itself  unless  you  purposely 
keep  it  open,  and  when  it  is  open  it 
should  connect  the  aerial  with  the  in¬ 
struments  in  the  house.  The  aerial,  as 
was  said,  can  be  almost  any  available 
wire,  hut  this  switch,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  layout,  must  be  purchased. 

There  are  plenty  of  directions  floating 
about  for  “rolling  your  own,”  and  it  is 
true  that  a  lot  of  people  who  hare  a 
place  a  few  blocks  away  where  they 
can  got  materials,  have  made  first-rate 
receiving  sets.  We  have  looked  into 
this  and  are  firmly  convinced  that  if 
you  want  results,  and  not  a  plaything 
that  will  work  one  day  and  fail  the 
next  three,  you  should  buy  good  instru¬ 
ments.  The  wireless  receiving  tele¬ 
phone  has  already  become  as  much  of 
a  farm  necessity  as  any  other  tool. 

Consider  it  as  part  of  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  get  as  good  as  you  can  afford, 
and  take  good  care  of  it.  From  the 
aerial  ground  switch  a  wire  runs  to 
the  instruments,  and  this  can  he  any 
convenient  length,  since,  when  the  L. 
ground  switch  is  open  and  the’  phone 
is  in  use  it  becomes  :i  part  of  the  aerial. 

Where  it  passes  through  the  house 
walls  it  should  he  slanted  down  and  out, 
rain  will  not  follow  the  wire  in. 

RECEIVING.— To  receive,  the  simplest  things  you 
can  have  are  a  two-slide  tuning  coil,  crystal  detector, 
fixed  condenser,  telephone  receiver,  and  another  good 
ground  connection,  which  may  be  on  a  water  pipe, 
provided  that  runs  outside  to  the  ground.  The  tun¬ 
ing  coil  varies  the  capacity  of  the  aerial  to  pick  up 
certain  waves,  and  so  allows  you  to  pick  up  what¬ 
ever  message  you  wish.  The  detector  transforms  the 
waves  sent  out  so  that  the  telephone  can  translate 
them  into  air  waves  which  make  "sound”  in  your  ears 
Why  it  works  is  unknown;  there  are  several  pairs, 
but  the  one  most  in  vogue  now  is  a  crystal  of  galena 
and  a  fine  copper  wire.  The  galena  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust  and  dirt  and,  especially,  from  hand¬ 


ling,  which  will  grease  the  surface  and  spoil  it.  It  pends  on  tl 
needs  a  little  adjustment  (“hunting”)  to  get  a  sen-  stands  idle, 
sitive  spot,  and  will  fail  from  time  to  time  from  un-  FURTHI 
known  causes  but,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  very  excited  bv 
best  detectors  for  telephone  receiving.  A  set  as 
above  will  cost  from  $1.5  to  $3< >.  aiul  should  pick  up 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles  if  all  is  favorable,  but 
is  only 
thing. 

(list, i  nee 


•The  ’phones  are  frequently 
lry  batteries,  since  there  is 
:hem  for  current,  but  these 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
is  often  used  for  this 
entire  battery  cost  has  been  estimated 
50  cents  a  month,  under  reasonable  use 
is  at  present  priced  at  about  $' 
added  tidies 
cost  would  be  less. 


purpose.  The 
at  about 
This  layout 
75,  inclusive.  If  you 
ind  batteries  to  your  cheaper  set  the 
We  understand  that  an  efficient 
set,  especially  for  moderate  distance 
telephone  receiving,  is  soon  to  he  had 
for  $50,  and  they  will  no  doubt  ho 
available  from  several  sources  at  that 
price,  since  the  wireless  receiving  outfit 
is  certain  to  be  a  necessity  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  any  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion.  If  you  get  a  set.  in  parts  do  not 
economize  on  telephone  receivers;  a 
good  pair  will  get  results  out  of  a 
poor  aerial  and  detector;  a  poor  pair 
will  never  satisfy  you. 

HOOK-UP  AND  AMPLIFIER'S.  — 
We  give  no  diagrams  for  “hook-ups,” 
as  the  method  of  making  connections 
is  called,  because  they  are  given,  as 
best  adapted  to  the  instruments,  by  the 
makers,  and  you  should  follow  them 
till  you  have  quite  a  little  experience. 
Anyone  can  set  up  the  apparatus  and 
get  results  by  following  directions,  but 
take  good  care  that  you  have  a  good 
“ground”  on  your  aerial,  and  always 
ground  the  aerial  unless  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  taking  a  message.  As  to  amplify¬ 
ing,  so  much  depends  on  what  sort  of 
effects  your  aerial  is  picking  up,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  you  can  do. 
Putting  a  phonograph  horn  on  a  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  is  not  apt  to  work  well. 
There  are  amplifiers,  rather  expensive, 
which  will  fill  a  large  room,  but  for  a 
small  group  it  is  likely  that  additional 
’phones  would  ho  better,  as  a  good  am¬ 
plifier  takes  quite  a  hit  more  current 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  and  Buckwheat  0n  a  Hill  Farm  in  Neio  York 


Lighting  the  Farm  Premises 

WITH  a  farm  lighting  plant  one 
can  have  light  where  lie  wants 
it  and  when  he  wants  it.  which  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  impossible  with  the  old 
kerosene  lantern  or  lamp.  One  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  electric  lights  is  that  one 
can  light  a  way  in  front,  in 


_  a  way  ren¬ 
dering  accidents  less  liable.  Too  often 
the  steps  from  the  kitchen  to  the  base¬ 
ment  A  the  house  are  steep,  and  dark¬ 
ness  may  mean  a  misstep.  With  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  however,  a  switch  at  the 
door  will  make  it  possible  to  light  the 
entire  stairway,  thus  making  the  stair¬ 
way  safe  for  travel.  With  a  simple 
three-wire  installation  if  is  possible  to 

-  control  from  the  house  all  the  lights 

in  the  barn  and  outbuildings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  with  a  switch  at  the  house 
lights  leading  to  the  barn  or  outside  of 
tarn  may  he  turned  on.  thus  the  way  to  the  barn  in 
the  evening  or  early  morning  hours  may  be  lighted. 
Such  a  system  lias  an  advantage  where  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  thievery,  as  the  premises  may  be  lighted  by 
the  switch  at  the  house  when  disturbances  are  noted. 
Furthermore,  the  lights  at  the  barn  and  outbuildings 
may  he  further  attached  so  as  to  render  them  usable 
only  after  the  switch  at  the  house  is  turned  on.  In 
returning  from  the  barn  the  barn  lights  may  be 
switched  off,  but  the  premises  lights  are  not  turned 
off  until  the  house  is  reached. 

The  same  system  is  valuable  to  use  when  electric 
lights  are  used  with  laying  hens.  A  turn  of  the 
switch  at.  the  house  turns  on  a  small  pilot  light  in 
the  poultry  house.  When  in  the  poultry  house  the 
correct  illumination  may  he  given  by  a  series  of 


you  will  add  to  your  equipment  a  variable  condenser 
and  variometer,  the  crystal  will  work  up  to  about 
500  miles  under  the  best  conditions.  This,  if  you 
get  good  instruments,  will  add  some  $25  to  $30  to 
your  cost.  If  you  really  want  to  get  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  stations,  as  a  regular  thing,  you  will  have  to 
have  a  vacuum  tube  detector  ami  amplifier.  The 
tube  works  on  the  principle  that  when  a  hot  wire 
within  is  affected  by  the  energy  picked  up  by  the 
aerial,  it  lets  another  current  flow  to  the  telephone 
receivers  in  proportion  to  the  disturbance  in  the 
aerial.  So  there  has  to  he  one  battery  to  heat  the 
wire  and  another  one  to  affect  the  ’phones.  The 
wire  heater  is  almost  always  a  storage  battery, 
which  has  to  be  charged  as  often  as  it  is  exhausted 
but,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell  how  often,  as  that  de- 
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lights  on  another  switch.  Th 
may  ho  turned  at  a  staled  time 
the  chickens  to  return  to  the  r 
the  aid  of  the  pilot  light.  The  ] 
may  then  be  controlled  by  the 
the  house. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  feed  anirn 
it  is  necessary,  under  electric  fig 
correct  amount  of  feed  may 
without  mistake,  thus  climinal 
feeding  or  feeding  moldy  corn, 
economy  in  the  barn  it  is  proba 
to  have  each  series  of  lights  on  : 
switch.  For  instance,  there  sh 
light  in  the  haymow,  but  this  in 
operated  by  tin  first  switch  in  t 
stable,  but  rather  by  a  switch  cl 
ladder  leading  to  the  haymow, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  ha 
switch  may  be  turned  on  upon 
the  ladder  and  turned  off  upon  <1 
Similar  arrangement  may  alsc 
for  outside  lights  in  the  bai 
watering  places. 

Farm  lighting  plants  should 
ated  as  economically  as  possible 
means  to  use  lights  only  >vhcu 
Switches  art*  rheaj»er  in  the  Ion* 
burning  lights,  hence  for  bain 
buildings  the  use  of  switches  tot 
lights  is  quite  economical.  C.  M 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 


The  Highest  Grade 
Obtainable 


Northern  Brown,  from  selected  stock  seed, 
carefully  recleaned,  screened  and  graded, 
average  germination  above  95'/  and 
shipped  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  10- 
day -money- back -if-you-want.it  guarantee, 
subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Luce's  Favorite, 
Gold  Nugget,  Drought  Proof,  Big  Ked 
Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth 
White  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent  and  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Best  varieties  for  crop 
or  the  silo.  Seed  corn  is 


'ill/ 

J  Exceptionally 
Lem?  prices  or\. 
lots  for  soil  re¬ 
building. 

G  u  ar  eavt  e  e  d 

against  impurities 
u  niil  safe  in.  your 


CHEAP 


this  year  and  the  quality  was  never  better. 
Do  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  Seed  Corn  of 
unknown  germination,  when  you  can  get 
the  best  tested  seed  money  can  buy  from 
Dibble's  at  live  and  let  live  prices.  We 
have  enormous  stocks  of  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Ensilage  sorts,  which  we  can  furnish  at 


$1.00  Per  Bushel 


in  50  bushel  lots  or  aver,  and  at  slightly 
higher  prices  for  smaller  quantities. 
Economy  begins  at  home.  Buy  direct  and 
save  money. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Special 
Money  Saving  Price  List  and  Liberal 
Samples  for  Testing  FREE. 

Address  : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Secdgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats ,  Alfalfa , 
Clover P  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 


^Jor  quotations 


Cultivating  an  Old  Pasture 

I  have  a  lot  of  sheep  manure  in  the 
barn.  Is  it  better  for  meadow  or  for 
corn  (silo  corn)?  If  for  corn,  should  it 
be  plowed  under  or  harrowed  inf  1  have 
a  lot  of  land  that  has  been  used  ns  pas¬ 
ture  for  about  10  years,  but  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  previously.  Du  you  think  I  can 
raise  a  good  crop  of  silo  corn  on  it  with¬ 
out  using  any  fertilizer?  It  fertilizer  had 
to  be  used,  what  kind  would  be  the  best, 
and  how  much  to  be  used  to  the  acre 

Equinuuk,  Pa.  H-  R-  A- 

WV  should  use  the  sheep  manure  on 
corn,  plowing  it  under.  You  can  add 
much  to  its  value  by  using  acid  phosphate 
with  it.  about  50  lbs.  to  each  good  wagon 
load.  We  never  saw  an  old  pasture  that 
gave  a  large  crop  the  tirst  year  after  plow¬ 
ing  without  the  aid  of  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer.  Such  pasture  land  is  usually  quite 
sour  and  full  of  white  grubs  and  other 
insects.  While  those  pasture  sods  are 
quite  inch,  the  plant  food  is  often  unavail¬ 
able.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  will  help 
them,  and  acid  phosphate  is  most  needed. 
As  a  rule,  such  pastures  do  better  the 
second  or  third  year  after  breaking  up. 
That  seems  to  be  because  the  nitrogen  in 
the  old  sod  is  slow  to  give  up.  Generally 
such  sods  have  a  fair  supply  of  potash, 
since  most  of  that  is  in  the  liquid  manure. 


GLASS  CLOTH 


A  transparent  waterproof  fabric  as  efficient 
as  glass  for  hotbeds,  coldframes,  etc.,  per  sq.  yd. 
35c;  25  yds.  at  32c;  50  yds.  at  31e;  100  yds.  at  29c. 
Let  us  figure  on  your  larger  orders.  For  parcel 
post  add  3c  per  yd.  to  above  prices. 

Try  it  oat  now  and  be  convinced. 

Turner  Bros.,  Bladen,  Neb. 


MICHIGAN 
STATE  FARM 
BUREAU 

Seed  Department 

BOX  N-4 


Just  drop  a  postal  for  our  twenty- 
fourth  annual  Seed  Catalog.  On 
account  of  our  low  expenses  we 
sell  you  the  best  Seeds  that  are 
grown,  at  from  a  third  to  a  half 
the  prices  of  City  Seedsmen. 
We  bn  ve  been  at  ft  twenty-four  years 
and  we  know  absolutely  that,  no 
better  or  more  critically  selected 
Seeds  can  be  find  at  any  price. 

Send  for  our  Catalog,  look  at  our  prices 
and  just  know  that  no  Seedsmen's 
Seeds  are  better  Seeds  than  " Forrest 
Honest  Seeds.  ’* 

We  keep  our  expenses  down  and  can 
and  do  sell  for  less  money. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  If  you  wiuit  good  looking  home 

vnim  uour  grounds.  PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE 

YOUR  HOME  hardening  win  toil  you  howto 

CPni  INnS  obtain  them.  Heavily  illus..  270 pr*  . 
LxKUUINDO  cloth,  $S;U5t  postpaid.  GARDEN 
GUIDE  :  Complete  guide  to  trulls,  flowers,  vegetable*, 
trees,  slrnibs,  etc.,  with  fall  chapter  on  the  lto-e  tin  i  den. 
381  pps.,  paper,  ft .10;  cloth. *1,115,  postpaid.  Scud  2c  stamp 
for  Catalog  No.  B.  describing  700  Garden,  Fruit  ano  Farm 
Books.  A.  T.  PE  lot  MAKE  CO..  lnc„  U8a  West  3?tli 


Strong  in  vitality.  Cnrefnl  selection  and  err, dine  haw  at¬ 
tracted  customer*  iron,  llniao  m  Colorado.  AcrUillii'd  tinrwt 
exhibit  in  HO  State  Fair.  Exclusive  growing  "t  three 

frtAt  YftrietieH— Hi#  oHurr  two,  '*  Sin  cl  ford**  Early  >\  hite 
lint”  and  “Ninety  l>uyt”  developed  to  n  larger  corn. 
Also  £!<•  riiiH/e-in  nil  vnrictic*  of 
Cfcbtwge  Sets!  uTid  HvvLM't  Corn. 

S.  H.  SMITH  SEED  AND  TRUCK  FARMS 

Prices  Model  ate  Pecoilic,  N.  Y,  Prompt  Seruict 


nrrn  CORN  One  stalk  carries  3  In  8  ears.  Heads  17  to 
dCCII  OATS. £0  inches.  Kneed  In-low  a' I  other.  Cata¬ 
log  and  samples  free.  E.  C.  DETMER,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


PT)eckert’s  Cata- 
J3logue  for  1922  — 
richly  illustrated 

\  able  information— 

^  is  now  ready,  free 

—  offers  many  new, 

high-yielding  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
besides  the  good  old  stand-byes. 
The  1922  selection  is  the  biggest 
and  best  yet. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  a  grow¬ 
ling  host  of  successful  market 
gardeners  and  florists  have  put 
their  faith  in  Beckert's  Seeds. 
^  'iYour  garden  will  be  a  better 
\  garden  if  it  is  grown  .4 

\  :\  -Tin  fromBeckert'sSeedsJ^ 

Just  urits  on  o  vo,t-cerd: 

Mil  ”  SEND  ME  YOUR  ISM  /■Jf/f/ 
'.  iiiSlim  CATALOGUE,  /re*  /£F*y 


Your  name  on  a  postal  willj  bring  the  story  of  lmw 
we  have  developed  a  strain  of  Number  Nines  nurd 
to  beat,  tired  and  selected  continnomd y  for  11 
years  If  yon  grow  potatoes  you  should  send  your 
name  today.  RILEY  BROS  .  Sunnyside  farm.  Sennett,  N  Y 


Make  the  Ice-Pond 
Work  All  Summer 


•Bliss,  Cobbln*.  Green  Mt.,  six  Weeks.  Queen, 
■Ul»lo,Ro8e,UllSBett.O tilers,  c.  W.Ford.FisHera.M.Y. 


Potatoes 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale  ^ 

Rural  Vxilelies.  K.  II.  I'A’l  iljifi’l  08  A  fcjO.V,  Mcrrlfield,  N.Y 


Every  Farm  Fond  should  contain  Wati  r-I.ilies 
Mid  tv. ,ter  plant*.  No  cultivation  or  weeding 
I-  i>-tpilred.  they're  easy  to  grow.  The  huge, 
fragrant  blooms  of  the  [.liters add  to  the  up 
pearaoceot  your  grouude. 

Fro.  Tslxlmi  IhUM  rate*  a  great  number 
uur  free  uiaiog  (if  ,„omo  m  natural 

colors  give*  complete  instructions  tor  plant¬ 
ing,  prices  of  plants,  and  helpl  ill  hints,  bend 
your  name  and  address  for  a  copy  today. 


Entrails  tin.*  m»t.  stripped  <d  fat;  nil  lungs 
most  livers,  etc.,  are  included.  What 
would  he  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  contained  in  a  ton  of  this  ma¬ 
terial?  Is  it  possible  the  fat  alone  would 
pay  expense  incurred  in  reducing  the 
"tankage”  to  he  spread  upon  the  ground 
either  with  manure  or  without  manure? 

Chester  Springs,  Pa.  It.  q.  T. 

The  regular  "tankage”  used  in  fertil¬ 
izer  may  be  made  from  such  off  til.  It  is 
first  fully  cooked,  I  ruler  tills  process  the 
fat  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off. 
It  is  sold  for  soap-making  or  other  uses. 
Then  the  cooked  mass  is  dried  and 
pressed.  This  takes  out  more  fat.  Then 
the  pressed  and  dry  tankage  is  crushed  or 
ground  ii]t  tine.  The  percent,  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  will  vary  with  the  amount 
of  bone  used.  Your  safest  way  would  be 
to  have  a  fair  sample  analyzed.  If  you 
cau  get  any  large  quantity,  it  will  pay 
to  make  a  tank  or  vat  with  steam  con¬ 
nected.  and  thoroughly  cook  this  offal  as 
here  described.  To  make  a  good  fertilizer 
some  form  of  potash  should  be  used  with 
it.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  it  without  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  fat. 


SWEET  C  L  O  V  E  R  S  E  E  T> 
Biennial  White  anrl  Yellow.  New  <’n»p.  Cnhulled,  fcr  5 
hulled  and  icarilicd,  Do  peril).  R.  M.  HAhNA,  Shillman,  R.  J. 


O-A-T1®-" Burt’s  Heavyweight" 

Test  38  ll>s.  per  bu.  Also  Early  S£E0  CORN.  Get  our  low  price, 
sample  and  ratalo^ue.  1111.0.  Jtl'Kt  h  SUMS.  Melroie,  Ohio 


Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


Ever  Grown’  ’  InV  ofmy 

customers  says  ol  Beebe's 
l  Early  Prolific.  ]  t  is  a  wonderful 
|  bearer,  beginning  to  bloom  when 
’  only  li  or  8  inches  high.  Km  I L  is 
a*  largo  u»  any  of  the  early  varie- 


Atlock  Farms  Strain  Asparagus  Seed 

Personally  selected  from  largest  growing  stalks  only. 
•5  pound.  ATLOCK.  FARMS,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Beckert’s  Seed  Store,  Dept.R 
101-103 Federal  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


lion,  perfectly  einooth  and 

of  flUfttlto  quality.  V»*ry  f»  w  66008. 
muktnjr  thi»m  lor  ulirinir.  SplaiulM  and 

rood  for  ahlpiMiiMe  J<«'nr  from  lodeyo  lo  2  w»c*ki#  beforu  any 
oth**r  •ndoontimiMtnb««TrjT)ttl  front.  Ktund  hot*  dry  wither 
butter  llmu  any  Other  uorU*.  You  will  txmku  uu  by 

BlnuLmir  itvni*  of  thrso.  Fries  20c  p«r  xmckat.  Wnln  for 
oImJuk  of  tr.  r  nun.1  svotln. 

Sondrroggcr  Nurseries  &  Seed  House 

*29  Court  Street,  Beatrice.  Web.  f22l 


will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  you  use.  Don't  take  chances 
with  seeds  of  unknown  quality. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  market 
gardeners  always  use 


£111111111111 


Champion  Nurseries  ^7 


Apple,  Peaoh,  Pear.  Plum  and  ('berry  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Vine*,  etc. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 


because  the  quality  and  service  will 
he  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
price  right. 

Before  you  buy  seeds  send  for  our 
Free  Catalogue— it’s  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation,  illustrations  and 


Acetate  of  Lime  Fertilizer 

I  can  get  waste  acetate  of  lime  from 
a  burnt  shed  at  $3  per  ton,  hauled.  Is  it 
worth  getting  for  fertilizer?  j.  M. 

Kane.  I*a. 

Assuming  it  to  be  pure,  which  it  isn’t, 
you  can  figure  it  as  one-third  quicklime, 
or  one-half  hydrated  lime,  or  two-thirds 
limestone,  in  round  numbers.  But  it  is 
quite  soluble,  and  just  how  it  will  affect 
plant  roots  it  is  impossible  to  say,  so 
much  depends  on  the  soil,  the  season  and 
the  kind  of  plants.  Better  try  a  few 
pounds  first,  here  and  there,  on  various 
crop.  F.  i>.  c. 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

sillllllllllllllllllllllllliiiilillilllilllllllllin  ,  Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Cantaloupe  Growers 


We  want  tbo  name  and  addra'-s  of  every  Rural 
Nkw-Yorker  reaiierwbn  ia  interesintl  in  growing 
or  selling  i-antnlnnpos  fur  commercial  or  private 
use.  To  tVioro  who  roxpoml  we  will  xend.  FREE, 
our  1022  iWuiarijilivo  catalog  of  tbo  HEARTS  OF 
GOLD  Cantaloupe,  containing  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  any  cantaloupe  grower. 

)!.  Molt  111  1.1,  X  CO.  Benton  llurbor,  Mich, 


rices. 

Our  warehouse  is  full  of  high-class 
seeds,  and  every  order,  big  and  small, 
receives  the  same  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Ave.  -  Milford,  Conn. 


rp||  |  and  Amngcr  Stralna,  Danish 

rOlualc  I  ■  y\  -  L_  ■  Cabbage  Seed  from  select¬ 
ed  beads.  Sample  Free.  C.  J.  SI*fF0*D.  Route  3.  Cot  Hand.  (I 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free 
k.  tl.  ikUIUPOk  SONS,  Miller. 
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llFruit  Trees 

Ornamonfals-Vines 
feSht'ubS’B  prries  a 


TREES  a  PUNTS  THAT  GROW 


Grapes  for  Jelly  and  Jam 

On  pngc  1GB  is  a  question  from  R.  E. 
B.  regarding  wild  grapes.  F.  E.  G.,  in 
answering  this,  states:  “Many  cultivated 
varieties  of  grapes  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  that  will  make  as  tine  jellies 
as  has  been  produced  from  the  wild 
form.”  I  had  supposed  the.  wild  grape 
made  better  grape  juice  and  jelly  than 
the  cultivated  varieties.  Will  F.  E.  G. 
name  the  varieties  which  he  refers  to? 

Windsor.  Conn.  E.  p. 

While  it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  jellies,  jams,  etc.,  made  from 
wild  grapes  are  superior  to  the  ,same 
products  made  from  the  cultivated  kinds, 
yet  several  comparisons  made  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  show  that  certain  of  the 
latter  make  as  good,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  better  products,  than  made  from 
the  wild.  The  chief  reasons  that  wild 
grapes  are  given  the  preference  in  some 
localities  are.  first,  the  Wild  grapes  are 
usually  gathered  before  they  are  mature. 
This  condition  always  results  in  a  better 
product  than  is  obtained  from  cultivated 
grapes  that  have  ripened  fully  on  the 
vines.  Secondly,  the  varieties  that  are 
most  commonly  cultivated  for  dessert 
purposes  are  not  the  best  sorts  for  jellies 
and  jams. 

For  a  light-colored,  dear-flavored  jelly 
no  variety  can  surpass  Iona  if  it  be 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  For  darker- 
colored  jellies  and  jams  Clinton.  Norton, 
Isabella  and  Wine  Kiug,  gathered  early, 
are  excellent.  Ontario,  a  recent  produc¬ 
tion,  also  makes  a  fine  light-colored  jelly. 
This  list  could  easily  be  doubled. 

F.  E.  Q. 


Dickinson 
Pine  Tree  Brand 

Seeds 


all  the  choicest  varieties  grown  in  our 
own  upland  Nurseries,  the  largest  in 
New  York  State,  and  offered  to  you  at 
growers  prices — For  MS  years  we  have 
been  building  up  our  big  Nursery  busi¬ 
ness  by  delivering  only  the  best  quality 
stick,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under 
our  personal  supervision. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are 
just  what  you  order  and  guarantee 
them  to  be  absolutely  healthy  as  well 
as  true  to  name — We  sell  direct  from 
our  100-acre  Nursery  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one  profit.  That’s  why 
Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at 
such  exceptionally  low  prices. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  year 
issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog, 
that  tells  the  things  yon  ought  to  know 
about  our  business.  Write  for  your 
copy  today — it’s  Free.  No  order  is 
too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to 
handle  personally. 

Wc  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  our  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

27  State  St.,  D&niville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
Extra  Large  Garden  Treei  a  Specialty-  Beautify  yaor 
place  with  our  large  last -growing  Shrubi 


Continue  to  be 

the  standard  of  quality  the 
country  over 

Because 

they  are  clean  seed,  of  strong* 
vitality. 


Sweet  Potatoes  in  the  Home  Garden 

I  saw  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  issue  in 
regard  to  raising  sweet  potatoes.  Our 
experience  of  this  past,  year  would  hardly 
be  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  but  for 
the  farm  garden  it.  might-  be  of  some  help. 
One  root  weighed  7  lbs.  when  taken  from 
the  ground,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
others  in  the  same  hill  weighing  over  a 
half-pound.  A  group  of  five  potatoes 
weighed  MO  lbs.  and  a  couple  of  ounces. 
One  bill  contained  nine  potatoes  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  the  whole  weighing  11  lbs. 
All  of  these  potatoes  were  solid  and  of 
as  gei  d  flavor  as  the  smaller  ones.  These 
potatoes  were  called  Nancy  Hall,  and 
were  more  yellow  in  color  and  sweeter 
and  richer  than  any  other  potato  we  liad 
ever  tasted,  except,  the  Georgia  “Yaller 
Yam.”  When  baked  in  a  pan  there  is 
always  a  thick  syrup  around  them  of 
their  own  juice. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  two  rows  of 
cantaloupes  in  the  garden,  and  each  hill 
was  well  enriched  with  rotted  manure. 
Last,  year  the  same  ground  was  prepared 
for  gardening  as  usual,  and  again  manure 
was  scattered,  but  this  time  just  along 
the  rows,  and  well  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Then  the  hills  were  made  for  the 
melons,  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart. 
Sweet  potato  plants  were  set  between  tb« 
bills,  in  order  that  the  vines  might  shade 
the  melon  vines  in  the  very  hot'  weather. 
The  usual  cultivation  for  melons  was 
given.  It.  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  po¬ 
tato  vines  were  an  adequate  sha  le  for  the 
melons,  for  they  grew  in  proportion  to  the 
potatoes,  some  of  them  running  15  ft. 
The  melons-  did  much  better  for  the  shade, 
ami  the  potato  crop  was  a  ‘‘howling  suc¬ 
cess.”  From  two  rows  about  50  ft.  long 
we  dug  1M  bushels  of  potatoes,  not  a  half- 
bushel  of  which  were  unmarketable.  Of 
course,  such  fertilization  is  not  always 
possible,  but.  for  the  family  garden  it 
would  pay.  The  potatoes  remaining  in 
the  cellar  at  this  time  (last  of  January) 
are  keeping  well.  mks.  e.  s.  l. 

Ohio. 


When  you  buy  Timothy ,  Clover 
Alfalfa,  Alsike ,  etc.,  insist  on 


traoeJI  mark 
IT  STANDS  ALONE 


PINE  TREE  BRAND 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 
Chicago  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Binghamton  Hoboken  Pittsburgh 


Trees  That  Please 


Send  for  our  1022  Catalog  pimtiiinine  complete 
information  about  the  wonderful  variety  of 
sturdy  fruit  trees  we  offer.  Every  tree  a 
perfect  specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
You  can  rely  on  our  -i-  years'  reputation  for 
■niunrc  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street  •  Dansvllle,  N.  ¥. 


TfV 

Send  for 
Isbell’s 
1922 
Catalog 


627  Mechanic  St.  (27)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Peaches 
for  Profit 

pEACK  TREES  now  offer 

it  gMlittwl  ir)  nniiorlniii  tv» 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

we  have  been  supplying  trees  and  plants  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  eenturv*  and  wa 

reqiiest*  %' B " WEST  SS' ,ist  of  olU‘  *2™**  an*  T^rons.  Cata^Ffree  upon 
request.  I.  b.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  P.  O.  Box  No.  110,  Perry,  Ohio. 


n  splendid  opportunity  ■s4&i8pmrm 

tor  profit.  One  customer  Yk  jjgggjS.tfi® 
writes  that,  he  sold  $1&X) 
worth  of  pearlies  from  one 
aure  last  sauson.  Barnes’  Peach  Trees  ore 
from  hardy  northern-grown  stock— all  lead-  ^ 
ing  varieties— straight, clean  and  t rue-to-name. 

We  niter  ttiimiurd  varieties  nf  .Vpple.  Plum,  Clicrrv  nnd 
other  Fruit  Tree-.  Small  Fruit,  ami  Ornamental..  '  Buy 
your  trow  from  loua-ettahUfthed  mirt-erymea.  a  itli  a  repu¬ 
tation  (or  quality  and  accuracy. 

Write  today  for  Price  List  and  further  information. 


FIELD’S  GUARANTEED  PARENT  STRAIN 


Raspberry  Cane  Borer 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berries*.  and  when  the  new  canes  are  about 
half  grown  some  of  them  will  start  to 
wilt  about  four  inches  from  the  top.  and 
in  a  few  days  will  be  dry  and  break  off 
at  this  point.  On  examination  I  can  find 
no  insect,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  an  insect 
or  a  disease,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  if 
flo.v?  c.  ir.i:. 

Clay.  X.  Y. 

C.  II.  F,  describee  the  injury  caused 
by  the  raspberry  cane  borer.  This  pest 
is  a  beetle  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
growing  cams  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  about  six  inches  back  of  the  tip. 
To  protect  the  <gg  so  that  it  will  not  be 
crushed  by  the  growing  tissue,  two  rings 
of  punctures  are  made  by  the  beetles,  one 
above  and  one  below  the  egg.  This  causes 
the  tip  to  wilt  and  die,  The  egg  hatches 
into  a  worm  which  begins  to  bore  down 
the  stem.  The  first  Winter  Is  spent  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  lower  girdle  in 
the  cane,  and  the  pest  can  be  killed  by 
out  ting  these  tips  back  three  or  fou  r 
inches  before  growth  starts.  Breaking 
oil’  the  wilted  tips  at  the  lower  girdle  as 
soon  as  they  are  found  in  Summer  re¬ 
moves  the  egg  so  the  pest  can  be  killed 
at.  that  period.  The  secoud  Spring  the 
worm  or  larva  bores  t.»  the  bottom  of  the 
earns  practically  destroying  it.  The  rest 
stage,  or  pupa  srage.  is  spent  in  the  soil, 
and  the  new  bettle  emerges  from  this  to 
continue  the  two-year  cycle.  The  pest  is 
readily  controlled  by  either  breaking  out 
the  wilted  tips,  thus  removing  the  egg,  or 
b.v  pruning  back  the  canes  in  Winter, 
thus  removing  the  worms  or  larvae. 

T.  H.  T. 


Great  Bargains.  Standard  Varieties.  Be*c  c£ 

Quality,  Low  Prices^  fiSj 

Satisfaction  of  money  refunded. 

60  years  in  business  proof  of  our 
responsibility.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS  % 

Spring  Hill  Nurirrio  v 

^  Tippecanoe  City  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


_  If  This  new  annual  white  sweet 
t-f  clover  does  rnore  good  than  any 
B  crop  I  know — improves  the  soil,  fine  green 
B  manure,  abundant  hay  crop  and  can't  be 
m  beat  for  quick  green  pasture.  In  short, 
f  IT  DOES  IN  ONE  YEAR  WHAT  I 
[  OTHER  CLOVERS  DO  IN  TWO  j 
The  seed  s  worth  money,  too.  One  custo- J 
mer  raised  S2 1,000  worth  £ 

of  seed  on  25  acre*  l 

season.  Sendmeyournamel ,,-^3— L-/I 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about!  vjkfgski* i). 
it,  quote  you  my  lowest  price! i 
ana  give  you  a  FREE  SAMPLE.!*'  U A 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


200  varieties  .Alan  Grapes. Small  Frults.eto.B.-,t  rooted  stock. 
Grimms.  limp.  sample  currants  in  ailed  for  20e.  Descriptive 
i.'"  list  friv*.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia.  N.Y. 


Save  V  }  m&J  Bear 
room  \tg  quicker 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY.  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y, 


Apple  and  PeachTrees 

XITCHELLS'  NURSERY 


Good  Stock.  Low  Prices 
Free  Catalogue. 
-  Beverly,  Ohio 


IBu'SKi  Shenandoah,  la. 


Trees-Plants-Seeds 


A  Every  thing  for  the  fruit  trie  »  er,  (.it  mer  or 
v  suburban  home.  Highest  grade. <!,«■ ..  low. 
i  lin  ed  fnmi-irrowcr price*.  (Dtlr/Vr-n-ndiloir 
i,:  a  mine  i  f  planting  hiiui  mat  I'm.  Address 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

S95  Garson  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  tulle  of  the  l)r.  Worcester  I'euch 


The  superb 
Dr.  Worcester 
Peach 


Garden  p  T  TfTV] 
O  and  Floral  VxU  lU J 

For  n  years  the  leading  authority 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  »nd  Farm  For 
>ceds.  Hants  and  Bulbs.  Better  IQOO 
tbunever.  Stmt r dopy  tvAa  ,  11JZZ 

5  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Stone  Street  Tb;'  Flower  City 


100  GENUINE  ELBEBTA 

tiou  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  pri'-ea 
on  a  full  lino  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  New  Haven.  Missouri 


II  One  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
£  youcangrow,  especially  this  year 
4  when  seed  is  very  low .  Our  Seed 
3  Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
M  crop, and  you'll  findit  agreathelp 
J  in  solving  scores  of  farming  prob- 
loins  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Write  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

1 3  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Save  I0%to50%on  Seeds 

Oat.  Froo.  FORD  SEED  CO. 


FDIIIT  TDCCO  6RAPE  vines.  berry 

rnlll  I  I  nri.l  PLANTS.  Guaranteed 
1  HUM  I  IILLU  Garden  and  Khmer 
Seeds.  191*2  catalog  of  Quality  stock  ;it  model  a  to 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  to  large 
Planters.  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  5  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva.  Ohio 


Ravanna,  Ohio 


Hli BAM  CLOVER  SEED 

!■  i  ora  the  home  of  the  plant.  1‘ure.  clean,  scarified  (1 

per  lb.  delivered,  f.  «.  JAMES  CLOVE!  SE10  C*..  Xoktr  j.  Allans 
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There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

k  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

|  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  9uantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


after  my  thirteenth  birthday,  I  plodded 
through  the  multiplication  table,  geogra¬ 
phy,  percentage  and  history  and  the  rest 
as  they  were  doled  out  in  the  grades  of  a 
large  town  school.  Some  time  later  I 
began  teaehing  those  same  subjects  to  the 
sons  and  (laughters  of  farmers,  teamsters, 
and  woodchoppers.  So  yon  see  1  care  to 
criticize  unfavorably  neither  the  type  of 
school  that  trained  me  nor  the  kind  where 
I  have  chosen  to  give  my  best  work  for 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Rut  if  1  were  a  little  girl  once  more,  I 
should  like  to  go  to  a  country  school.  I 
can  picture  myself  ns  starting  out  bravely 
on  a  bright  September  morning,  holding 
my  brother’s  hand  tightly  in  one  of  mine, 
and  swinging  a  little  tin  dinner  pail 
from  the  other  hand.  And  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  sept  off  to  a  strange  room  with  n 
strange  teacher  and  a  roomful  of  strange 
boys  and  girls,  1  should  be  able  to  sit 
where  I  could  at  least  look  at  my  big 
brother  and  at.  the  big  girl  cousin  with 
whom  I  used  to  play  house.  And  if  I  did 
cry  when  I  couldn't,  get  my  “examples” 
(as  T  actually  did)  1  am  sure  teacher 
would  have  let.  me  go  back  and  sit.  with 
brother  a  fw  minutes  till  that  dreadful 
homesick  feeling  was  gone.  To  he  sure, 
I  shall  never  find  a  teacher  who  is 
kinder  and  more  considerate  than  Miss 
White  was  during  that  wonderful  first 
term  at  school. 

Still,  if  1  had  beeu  going  to  country 
school  then,  I  might  have  been  spared 
the  boredom  of  reading  again  that  Barnes’ 
Second  Reader  when  I  could  adready 
read  in  the  third.  I  might  have  taken 
more  difficult  spelling  lessons,  too,  there¬ 
by  sparing  the  teacher  explaining  to  me 
that  I  must  go  through  the  form  of  stud¬ 
ying  even  if  I  did  already  know  nil  the 
words.  Of  course  the  method  is  necessary 
when  one  small  girl  is  only  a  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  the  system,  and  therefore  must 
move  only  as  fast  as  the  other  cogs  in  the 
wheel.  The  flexibility  of  the  system  in 
a  little  rural  school  of  10  or  12  or  15 
pupils  permits  them  more  often  t<>  pro¬ 
gress  according  to  individual  ability — 
rntber  than  according  to  the  average 
ability  of  a  large  class. 

Attending  a  country  school,  I  should 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  my 
teachers.  Instead  of  remembering  them 
afterwards  only  as  sitting  behind  a  desk 
on  a  platform  or  standing  about  the 
room,  we  would  have  memories  of  eating 
dinner  together  in  the  shade  of  the  big 
trees  by  the  sehoolhouse  or  down  by  the 
brook.  At  noon  hour  and  after  school  at 
night  we  might,  have  walked  along  the 
road  together  or  up  through  a  pasture 
looking  for  wild  flowers.  Maybe  my 
brother  and  I  would  have  proudly  es¬ 
corted  her  home  to  supper  at  our  house. 
All  these  little  intimacies  have  special 
place  in  the  life  of  a  rural  school  child. 

The  great,  beauty  of  rural  school  life- — 
its  seems  to  me — lies  in  its  fellowship, 
the  family  spirit,  of  big  folks  looking 
after  little  folks,  and  the  close,  friendly 
relations  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
And  a  little  schoolhouse  near  the  woods 
is  certainly  an  ideal  place  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  nature,  to  learn  to  observe  birds 
and  animals  at  home  and  to  love  the 
wild  flowers  by  their  own  first  names. 

VTDA  M.  BATES. 


The  Township  School  System 

On  page  10S4  you  speak  of  the  book  of 
Thomas  E.  Fiuegan,  “The  Township  Sys¬ 
tem.”  Could  I  in  any  way  get  a  copy  of 
the  book?  Thomas  E.  Fiuegan  is  at  the 
present  time  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  this  State,  and  is  trying  to 
introduce  a  system  that,  is  objectionable 
to  many  people.  We  are  having  a  lively 
tight  in  the  school  district  where  I  reside, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  question  that  I 
can.  We  are  willing  to  give  Dr.  Fiuegan 
all  the  credit  that  is  due  him,  but  his 
methods  do  not  look  good  to  us. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa.  c.  s.  balderston. 

This  big  book  of  1092  pages  is  issued 
by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  Albany.  We  do  not  know  whether 
copies  will  be  sent  outside  the  State 
or  not.  No  reply  to  our  question  about 


De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  Sweet  Corn 

Grow  n  on  our  own  fanr«.  Tim  variety  ha^  created  a  greater  sensation  than  any  other  corn 
introduced  since  ihe  Golden  Bantam.  Produces  ears  with  12  to  16  rows  or  a  deep, 
golden  yellow,  many  ears  measurinc  nine  inches  long.  Many  stalks  produce  two 
^,0 S,  well-developed  ears.  Quality  delicious.  A  more  profitable  variety  to  grow  than 

4  y^l  When  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets,  the  De  Lue  s  Golden  Giant  lakes  the  lead 
»  Q./  'A  at  a  higher  price,  which  means  dollars  to  the  producer. 

1  F  A  F rices:  1/2  lb.  35c.  I  lb.  65c,  2  lb.  St. 20, 5  lb.  $2-75  postpaid.  Order  today. 

i  _ Catalog  matted  upon  request 

j.  j.  h.  GREGORY  &  SON 

R 15  ELM  ST..  MARBLEHEAD.  MASS. 
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Buy  Direct  ir 
From  the  Growet 


ARQUHAR  Portable  Sawmills 


I?  are  built  in  five  sizes  suitable 
for  all  conditions.  Our  celebrated 
Double  Belt  Feed  insures  fast, 
accurate  sawing.  Both  forward 
and  backward  movements  of  car¬ 
riage  controlled  by  single  upright 
lever  with  the  speed  regulated  by 
amount  of  pressure  operator  ap¬ 
plies.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage. 

Cornish  Engine  and  Boiler  shown  be¬ 
low  is  a  slab  burner,  specially  designed 
for  operating  Sawmills.  The  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  for  both  coal  and  wood. 
These  outfits  mounted  on  either  wheels 
or  sills. 

Farquhar  Machinery  for  dependable, 
economical  sawmilling.  Write  us  as  to 
requirements  and  we  will  help  solve  your 
problems. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  730  York,  Pa. 


LJ  ARRIS’  SEEDS  are  largely  grown  on  our 
own  farm  and  sold  direct  to  t  he  real  gar¬ 
deners  at  lower  prices  than  charged  by  any 
other  really  reliable  seedsman. 

Don’t,  pay  city  seedsmen  high  prices  for 
seeds  not  as  good,  or  certainly  no  better. 


HARRIS'  CATALOGUE  is  a  book  full  of 
useful  informa  tion  for  gardeners.  It  contains 
many  suggestions  as  to  what  to  plant  and  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  various  needs.  It  is 
free  to  all  who  are  interested. 

Gardeners  will  find  in  the  catalogue  many 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Farmers  will  be  interested  in  New 
Oats,  Superior  Northern  Grown,  Seed 
Corn,  Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes  and  other 
Field  Seeds. 


••••  301  Freezing  of  Chemical  Closet 

Tn  the  various  catalogues  I  see  adver- 
267  tisements  of  the  indoor  chemical  closets. 
""  237  Will  this  chemical  stand  very  cold,  freez- 

_  267  ing  temperature?  We  have  no  room  in 

which  we  would  care  lo  install  Hie  closet 
where  water  would  not  freeze  in  some  or 
274  the  extreme  weather  we  get  iu  this  dis- 
’.!!!  278  trict.  .T.H.F. 

—  Granville,  N.  Y. 

284,  286  There  are  two  types  of  chemical  closets. 

'  fee  one  using  a  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  the 
”!!  288  other  a  strong  caustic  solution  (caustic 

_  288  soda)  in  the  receptacle,  but  either  of 

....  289  these  will  freeze  at  a  sufficiently  low  tem¬ 
perature.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would 
have  any  serious  trouble  with  one  of  these 
....  264  tanks  in  a  room  of  the  house,  but  should 

—  f64  not  expect  it  to  withstand  the  very  cold 
265,  266  weather  of  Winter  iu  au  unprotected 

270  mit-room.  It  would  be  well  to  obtain  the 
!...  270  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
2-n  as  to  this  matter  before  purchasing  a 

—  270  chemical  closet,  though  much  will  depend, 
re!’  270  of  course,  upon  whether  the  solution  used 

_  20  js  kept  at  its  proper  strength,  and  this 

■•••  III  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  denier.  The 

272  makers  of  tanks  used  underground  recom- 
;;;;  272  mend  that  they  lie  protected  in  very  severe 

-  272  weather  by  a  covering  of  earth,  sawdust 

- HZ?  or  other  non  conducting  materials  where 

273  some  portion  of  the  tank  may  be  ex  nosed, 
!...  275  so  it  is  evident,  that  their  contents  will  not 
....  276  withstand  too  low  a  temperature  without 

*  276  froozing.  M.  B.  D. 

!  1 ! 276  _ 

!!!!  279  A  tiny  maid,  held  up  to  hear  her  fath- 
....  281  Pr’s  voice  on  the  telephone,  burst  into 

-  283  ^ars-  ‘‘What  are  you  crying  for?”  asked 

; ; ; ;  2S3  her  mother.  “Oh,  mamma,”  sobbed  the 
!!..  287  child,  “how  ever  can  we  get  dadda  out 

....  287  ()f  that  little  hole?” — Morning  l’ost. 
n...  292 

_  292  - 

292 

; ; ;  ■  263  Tiie  sympathetic-looking  shopper  in  the 
!!!!  296  book  department  approached  the  clerk, 
- 296  who  had  a  bad  cough.  “Have  you  ‘Epie- 

—  296  fittus?'  ”  she  asked.  “No.  madam,  the  doc- 
;;;;  296  tor  says  it  is  merely  a  bronchial  cold,” 
!!!!  302  gasped  the  clerk. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Market  Gardeners  find  Harris' 
Seeds  the  best.  Why  not  use 
them  ?  Ask  for  catalogue  today. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Drawer  M, 


“lore  Potatoes” 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
.  planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
^4  curate,  A  simple,  strong. 
M  durable  machine.  Write 
*  lorCATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MPB. 
BOX  23  STERLING.  ILL. 


Other  Farquhar  pr oducts  include  8team  and  Gat 
Tractors,  Threshers.  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Prills. 
Cultivators.  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Descriptive 
.  catalogs  free  on  request.  j 


HUNTERDON  Strawberry  SSR 

UNCLE  TONI  RASPBERRY 

Black,  Hardy,  Faithful.  12  years  without  h  failure 
A  trial  of  these  new  berries  will  conviace  you  <>1 
their  merit*.  Both  endorsed  by  N.  J.  State  Horti¬ 
culturist.  Send  tn  the  originator  for  catalog. 
THOMAS  R.  HUNT  •  Lumbertvllle.  N.  J. 


FROM 


Also  complete  line  of  fruit  trees 
and  berry  plants  including 

HOWARD  No.  17  STRAWBERRIES 

FREE  PRICE  LIST 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Delirious— Stay  man,  Melntoshuntl  other  apples.  On 
5  to  6- in.  roots.  Will  make  nice  otieyeHv  trees  by 
fall.  S3. 50  -  l HO.  1,000  or  more  special  ju  ice. 
HUNTER  MaRKLE  Gerakdstown.  W.  Va. 


For  Sale -Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 

True  to  name.  Largo  Or  small  order:-  promptly  tilled. 

Cuttings  grown  from  lay  own  vineyards. 
FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover.  Delaware 


■  H  TD  A  IVA  AMES.  IOWA,  STRAIN— Hulled,  re- 
li  U  D/4.IV1  pKaped  uilinixed.  Nr  weed  seeds, 
none  moldy,  none  better  at  any  price.  l-lb..  $l.l5i  10. 
gis.&o.  postpaid.  CHARLES  PHELPS,  Shawnee.  Oklahoma 


FRUIT  TREES  and  BERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  our  Catalog  today.  Kst.  1877. 

CALL’S  NCRSERIES  Perry  (Lake  County)  Ohio 


SALE — I'nhiilled  Hu  hem  Clover  Seed,  II  rt«. 
per  lb.  J.  D.  WTLDMAH,  *15  Kaker  Art.,  Syrmrai*.  S.  T 
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A  Day’s  Work  Shearing  Sheep 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  slieep  one 
man  can  shear  in  one  day  with  the  blades, 
in  the  far  Western  States?  Can  you  tell 
me  what,  the  record  is  for  both  East  and 
West  with  the  blades  aud  machine?  This 
is  to  settle  an  argument.  w.  N.  a. 

We  have  submitted  these  questions  to  a 
number  of  sheep  men,  and  have  quite  a 
variety  of  answers.  Last  year  we  had 
a  picture  of  William  O’Brien,  an  old 
sheep  man  in  Washington  Co..  X.  Y.  We 
think  he  is  about  the  champion  shearer 
of  the  Eastern  States,  lie  said  that,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  (if!  sheep  were  the  most 
he  ever  sheared  in  one  day.  That  was 
40  year’s  ago.  when  people  worked  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  and  it.  would  not  be 
fair  to  compare  a  day's  work  at  this  time 
with  a  day’s  work  in  this  modem  age. 
when  most  hired  men  are  thinking  about 
an  eight-hour  day.  When  a  man  begins 
to  think  about  such  a  day.  he  does  not 
accomplish  very  much  after  the  eight 
hours  have  passed  away.  We  presume 
that  in  shearing  63  sheep  Mr.  O’Brien  had 
the  sheep  put  on  the  bench  for  him.  and 
that  someone  else  tied  the  wool.  At  the 
present  time  we  doubt  if  there  are  manv 
men  who  could  go  into  a  flock  of  sheep 
averaging  10  lbs.  of  wool  aud  take  care 
of  30  of  them  in  a  10-hour  day  with  the 
hand  shears.  Other  sheep  men  say.  tak¬ 
ing  the  sheep  as  they  come  of  different 
breeds,  tnat  they  can  average  about  35 
in  a  10-liour  day.  When  it.  comes  to 
using  the  machines,  of  course  more  rapid 
work  can  be  done.  We  have  one  record 
of  a  sheepman  who  is  handy  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  says  that  one  afternoon  he 
caught  and  sheared  2S  Delaine  ewes  and 
did  up  the  fleeces.  He  worked  from  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  a  little  after 
Seven.  An  expert  with  the  machine  often 
can  shear  a  sheep  iu  10  minutes,  but  on 
the  average,  with  the  best  conditions  and 
a  good  machine,  four  sheep  an  hour,  with 
catching  and  tying  the  wool  thrown  in, 
gives  a  man  all  he  wants  to  do. 


and  How  to  Grow  Thtm 

THE  KELLOGG  WAY 

Write  quick  for  this  valuable  69  page  book  of  straw¬ 
berry  information  and  art.  Written  by  America’s 
most  successful  strawberry  grower.  Explains  liow  he 
make?,  poor  soil  rich  without,  manure  or  fertilizer  and 
gives  his  secrets  for  growing  thu  big  crops  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  strawberries  that  won  him  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  Pictures  in  colors  and  tells  all  about  his  won¬ 
derful  new  Evcrbearcr  that  won  the  $1,000.00  Cash 
Prize.  Shows  34  pages  of  strawberries.  Strawberry 
fields  and  gardens  in  natural  color.  Gives  30  tested 
recipes  for  making  the  moat  delicious  strawberry 
dainties.  Contains  nothing  but  proven  facts.  Gives 
you  the  hem-lit  of  more  than  40  years  of  successful 
strawberry  experience.  Send  for  thin  valuable  book 
and  learn  how  easy  it  Is  to  make  big  money  growing 
Kellogg  Strawberries  The  Kellogg  Way.  Worth  its 
weight  in  gold-costa  you  nothing.  Just  Bend  your 
name  and  address— a  postal  will  do.  The  bookis  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 

BOX  483  THREE  RIVERS.  MICH. 


1  $  I  It  will  pay  you — in  cold  cash 

if  — to  discard  a  poor  saw  and 

buy  an  Atkins.  Why  waste 
time  and  material  trying  to 
get  along  with  poor  tools? 

Atkins  Silver  Steel  used  in  hand  saws,  hack  saws,  docking 

all  our  best  saws,  is  made  by  saws,  meat  saws,  cross-cut 

an  exclusive  Atkins  process.  saws,  pruning  saws,  etc. 

It  is  the  highest  grade  of  saw 

steel  that  man  ever  devised.  No  matter  what  use  you 

Takes  a  keen  edge,  stays  sharp  have  for  a  saw  it  will  pay  you 

longer,  needs  less  filing  than  to  know  of  the  Atkins  line — 

any  other  to  keep  in  shape.  NOW !  Ask  your  dealer — if 

There  is  an  Atkins  Saw  for  he  does  not  sell  Atkins  Saw 

every  purpose.  Circular  saws.  Service — ask  us. 


MORE  THAN  300  ACRES 

of  Choice,  Hardy,  True-to-Name 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Wholeaale  Price*,  Direct  to  Grower* 

CATALOG  FREE 

See  Page  l  OS,  R.  N.-Y.,  Jan.  28th 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Sent  to  You— FREE 
The  Saw  on  the  Farr 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


Freeh  dug.  direct  from  NTRSF.RV  toyou  VA 
Pencil.  Apple,  Pear,  Pluto,  Cherry, 

Grj&gJfa.  Quince,  Aprleot  Trees,  etc.  Straw-  f  "'Ifiiv  Nl 
berry.  Blackberry.  Kanpberiy,  I  M“\W 
Xpy&'.Yjly*  Hewberry,  Gooneberrv,  Currant,  v1  trjr. 
^***-"^  v  Rhubarb.  Aiparagu*  plant*,  ' 

Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  frees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Rosea.  Privet  Hedging,  etc  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives 
prices,  descrip.  ons,  illustrations,  and  complete  planting 
and  culture  instructions.  Write  today. 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


A  new  edition  just  off  the  press,  containing  all 
sorts  of  useful  tables  and  suggestions  for  saving  time 
and  money  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  complete 
line  of  Atkins  Saws.  Fill  in  your  name,  address  and 
uses  you  have  for  saws,  on  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  you  a  copy  today.  The  supply  is  lim- 


New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers 

This  association  will  hold  a  two-davs’ 
meeting  at  Syracuse  March  1-2.  Some 
of  the  speakers  and  .subjects  are: 

Recent  Progress  in  Control  of  Cabbage, 
and  Sweet  Com  Insects,  Prof.  G.  W. 
Herrick,  Cornell  University. 

Vegetable  Program  at  Cornell.  Prof.  H. 
L.  lbompson,  Cornell  University. 

Maintaining  Soil  Fertility,  W.  D. 
Henry.  Eden,  X.  Y. 

Soil  Sterilization,  Prof.  X.  A.  Kotuno, 
Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Good  Seed  for  Xew  York  State  Gar¬ 
deners— Pound  Table.  Prof.  Paul  Work, 
Cornell  University. 

.  Grange  League  Federation  Seed  Serv¬ 
ice.  A.  L.  Biggins.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Conditions  in  the  Vegetable  Industry 
on  Long  Island,  E.  It.  Lupton,  Priverbead, 
Li  X» 

Frost  Resistance  and  Injury  to  Early 
Plants,  Prof.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Syracuse, 

Growing  and  Marketing  Muck  Land 
Cro|m  Charles  P.  Russell,  Williamson, 

Growing  aud  Marketing  Peas  in  Madi¬ 
son  County.  T.  II.  Townsend,  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  School.  Morrisville.  X.  Y. 

Marketing  Potatoes  and  Cabbage.  K.  C. 
Livermore.  Honeoye  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Marketing  for  Local  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociations.  Ralph  Jordan.  Rochester.  X.  Y. 

How  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
Can  Help  Vegetable  Meu,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Thatcher.  Director. 

Preparing  Vegetables  for  Exhibit. 
Profs.  Sell  neck  aud  Work. 

The  Vegetable  Show  at  State  Fair, 
Charles  P.  Riley. 

^  Fertilizers  for  Vegetable  Crops,  Prof. 
E.  1,.  Worthen,  Cornell  University. 

The  State  association  has  made  marked 
progress  during  the  past  year.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  is  being  placed  on  the  basis  of 
affiliation  with  local  vegetable  growers’ 
associations.  A  plan  for  the  development 
of  a  seed  service  for  vegetable  producers 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO 


Inc.,  Dept.  L,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  book,  “The  Saw  on  the  Farm.” 


Price*  Down 

Hare  yon  found  a  better  than 
Progreuive  ?— Come  and  tee. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17,  Premier, 
Dr.  Burrill.  30th  Aonual  Catalog. 

Introducers  of  Progressive 
C.  N.  Flaniburgh  &  Soa,  Jackson,  Mich. 


(Address) 


Trade  Mark 


Grow  Strawberries 


STRAWBERRY. 


rriakg’ 

500  « 
4500 


Unequalled  as  a  cash  crop.  Have  paid  well  every  year  since  long 
betore  the  war.  S500  to$l. 000 profit  per  acreis  notunusuat.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patchfor  the  home  table. 

Start  right.  Our  Plants  are  dug  from  3  rich,  loamy  soil, 
v  jgorous  and  healthy.  We  3hip  fresh  plants,  true-to-naxneand 
properly  packed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  Allen. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  lor  1922  telts  how  to  grow  big, 
luscious  Strawberries  for  market  and  table.  Describes  the 
Premier— best  of  all  Strawberries— Progressive  Everbearing, 
which  will  yield  until  heavy  frosts,  and  many  ^ ^ 
others.  Write  today  for  free 


From  Whitten  always  gi'ow 


EMdfcman,  Mich, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


copy. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 

72  Market  St.  SsTsou 


#8  50  IVrTbommnd.  our  strong, healthy, tremendous 
hoaring  plants  guarantor  big  crops  i >f  luscious  berries. 
Best  varieties  forall  kinds  of  soils.  Full  lino  of  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants  ami  Asparagus.  Large 
ffiock  of  extra  tine  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Our  customers  are  making  up  to  »12CC  per  aero 
£  font  small  tru  its.  New  color  catalog  freo.  Write  today. 

GRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman.  Mich. 


The 

BERL1T 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


That  secures  hi  nest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for  1922 
catalog  showing  ir  complete 
liae,  and  secure  rmr  baskets 
and  erstes  at  W  I X T E  R 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  !'  ighti,  0. 


1  he  sure  v/c: y  to  have  a  more 
productive  garden  is  to  use 
as  your  guide— 


Grown  in  tho  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland'*  fa¬ 
mous  "Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  all  the  little  fibre 
roots  They  will  s tti 1 1  q it  i  e  k  1  y  and  grow  well. 
PRICES  ARE  AT  PRE-WAR  LEVEL  mol  the  pi. mii is  are  as 
good  us  enn  lm  bought.  Write  for  eatu  ogue  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  A  SON  CO.  Box  R  Alien,  Maryland 


The  Maule 
Seed  Book 


JSTn,.W8ERRY  3PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  ctalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
RR00F  si  i  le'i  ry ,  horSET,  and  10  other  varieties.  AUo 
lUrd'BtKUY,  liEWBfcllltY  and  other  plants. 

S.  KEIFFOSD  BALL  Rhodesdale.  Maryland  R.  2 


Send  a  postal 
today  -or  your 
copy  of  the  won¬ 
derful  176  page 
1922  edition. 


THE 

MAULE, 
SE.L.P  BOOK 

Tar  1022 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R  F.  D. 


TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES.  ROSES. 

Merry  I'limfii  mid  Hutdicm  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Ac.  Catalog  Tree.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


at  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogue  free. 

Salisbury.  Maryland 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

1IOW  Al*l>  1*.  of  them  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad* 

dress  the  lut.  i.tlurei*  C.  F„  CH  tru  3  or  t  It  Moologiou,  Coon. 


MAULE’S 


Strawberry  Plants 


All  the  bust  standard  aud  ever-bearing  varieties. 
Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money  refund*  n. 
You  i-annot  afford  to  buy  before  getting  our  1933 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 

V>'m.  Henry  Maule,  lac. 
2153  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia 


HRAD5-  U|MCQ  Berry  plants  Stiawben-'  plants. 
U 1 1 H  T i.  V  llikw  and  fruit  trees  Ne«  illustrated 

catalogue  ready.  ICunsom  Farm,  Box  3,  Geneva.  Ohio 


I  |U  rO  Concord,  l  yr. 
I  *  »  C,  So.  1.  25  f.  <r 
imtPSTG,  Cotaux.  Michigan 


ars  frosh  picked  strawberries  kissed  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  suit.  Grow  your  own,  says  Jacliey  Ooogan, 
100  plant*  of  tny  new  Hybrid  California  yields  100 
quarts  rho  2nd  year.  Price  list  freo. 

T.  C.  KEVITT  Otiipnafor  A  then  la,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS JgffiU 

K.  A  Partridge  Maine,  ways;  •  I  our  J’Ihiiin.h  •  much  ru  t, 
tut  than  what  lyour  lifgli  priced  competitors  put  out  at 
twice  the  cost."  Free  Catalog.  C.  S  f'ERUUfUoi  M.Shccli.  M,l 


>  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
None  Better— 52  years 
■  selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
’  customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  Ml 
I* orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


STRAWBERRY 


LANTS 


11  ut or y  and  Illustrated  hook  give  all  details  about  most 
vigorous  true  to-n  1 1  ore  p 1  oilbCtl vo  stock  now  grown. 
Rook  free.  \lu>vr«  IMunt  Nnrucry,  Merrlli,  Michigan 


IT  lists  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in 
an  unusual  way — and  the  right  way!  From 
the  thousands  of  kinds  grown,  we  list  only 
the  few  that  arc  outstandingly  superior ;  in  ¬ 
ferior  varieties  are  discarded  Thus,  your 
garden  will  reflect  Mr.  TcuipUn’s  flfiy  years' 
experience  iti  selecting  the  best.  Our  catalog 
prevents  mistakes.  Send  a  post  curd  for  it. 

The  Tcmplin-Crookett-Bradley  Co. 

5727  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ST R  A WB  ERRY 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS  TOMATO,  CANTAlOPE  and  other 

seeds  Stock  the  BEST  mid  TRUE  TO-NAME.  FREE  our 
Now  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  R  No.  1,  Sealurd.  Del. 


U  Vr  pi.,  n  asparagus,  perennials,  ate. 
tv  *  1  trill  ts  Guaranteed  tlrst-c  lass 

to  name,  flu  R,  OEER  RUM  FRUIT  FARM,  P-I=.r,  V.npa.t 
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Soldering  Aluminum 

Could  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
secret  or  formula  for  soldering  alumi¬ 
num?  I  hear  it  can  be  done.  o.  r.  M. 

Dorr,  Mich. 

There  is  no  particular  secret,  so  far 
as  we  know,  hut  there  are  a  hundred  or 
so  patents,  of  more  or  less  value.  There 
are  a  number  of  aluminum  solders  now 
on  the  market:  any  large  hardware  con¬ 
cern  will  get.  them  for  you.  They  work 
pretty  well,  if  you  are  willing  to  follow 
directions  and  practice  a  little. 

Oil  in  Cooling  System  of  Automobile 

Bad  roads  and  snow  banks  keep  our 
car  in  low  gear  so  much  that  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  the  alcohol  boiling  off. 
Would  a  light  oil  give  satisfaction  in  the 
cooling  system  of  an  automobile? 

East  Rochester,  N.  Y.  a.  t. 

It  can  he  used,  but  whether  it  will  give 
satisfaction  is  another  matter.  Many 
people  take  a  chance  on  the  lire  risk  and 
use  kerosene,  and  the  light  oil  you  men¬ 
tion  is  not  much  Jess  dangerous.  The 


to  do  the  business.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
another  well  will  be  any  better.  A  cis¬ 
tern  is  your  best  hope. 

Electroplating 

Could  you  tell  mo  how  electroplating 
is  done?  I  tried  it.  using  copper  sulphate 
as  the  plating  material,  and  it.  was  a 
failure.  It  chalked  badly,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  brass  plate.  .1.  R.  n. 

Clover  Lick,  W.  Va. 

Electroplating  is  partly  a  science, 
partly  an  art  and  very  largely  a  trade. 
That  is,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  best 
books  printed  could  teach  it  to  you  one- 
tenth  as  quickly  as  getting  a  job  with  a 
practical  electroplater.  We  cannot  pos- 
sihl.v  tell  you  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  bow  to  go 
about  it.  There  are  concerns  which  ad¬ 
vertise  home  electroplating  outfits.  We 
do  not  accept  their  advertisements,  as  we 
do  not  consider  the  things  reliable,  though 
they  may  work  now  and  then.  To  do 
anything  worth  while  you  have  to  have 
a  generator  current:  batteries  are  expen¬ 
sive  ami  soon  worn  out.  The  plating 
with  copper  which  you  mention  is  really 


Orchard  crops  and  vegetables  respond  profitably  to 
generous  feeding  of  quick-acting  lasting  ammonia. 

Ammonia  aids  fruit  bud  formation  and  increases 
the  amount  of  fruit  set  and  carried  to  maturity. 

Ammonia  increases  the  yields,  quality  and  earliness 
of  vegetables. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25 %c/o  ammonia  guaranteed) 
is  the  only  fine  and  dry,  quick-acting  and  lasting  top-dressing 
ammoniate.  It  is  low  in  price  per  pound  of  actual  plant  food. 

Order  from  your  fertilizer  dealer 


For  information 

as  to  application  1  n6 

write 


Affe  _  Medina,  O. 

Company  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPT.,  NEW  YORK 


“BROOKLYN  Of  T|  OfJf  TO 
BRAND”  O  U  JLr^tT.  U  Iv 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99^%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur¬ 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99^2%  pure,  for  dusting  purposes. 
FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure,  also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda,  Saltpetre 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


and  Muriate  Potash. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


We  have  often  tried  to  explain  the  method  of  giving  partial  culture  to  young  fruit 
trees  and  still  leaving  the  middles  to  grain  or  a  cover  crop.  This  picture  shows  how 
it  can  be  done.  Three  or  four  furrows  are  plowed  on  each  side  of  the  row — plowing 
up  to  the  trees  and  keeping  the  plowed  space  clear  with  the  cultivator.  Then  the 
grain  or  cover  crop  in  the  middles  may  come  on  and  ripen  if  desired,  cut  for  a  mulch 
when  fully  grown,  or  plowed  under.  The  culture  of  the  young  trees  forces  them 

to  full  growth. 


At  practically  no  cost  to  you — 

they  really  pay  for  themselves  and  many 


times  over,  given  the  due  attention  to  til¬ 
lage  and  average  climatic  conditions. 

You  cannot  judge  a  fertilizer  by  the  cost 
as  it  appears  on  the  price  list,  the  value  is 
only  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
and  the  final  costs  are  the  ones  that  count ! 
Our  customers  find  in  that  reckoning  WIL¬ 
COX  BRANDS  ARE  ACTUALLY  THE 
CHEAPEST. 

Why  not  get  into  the  habit  of  buying  the 
“fertilizers  that  fertilize”  —  that  means 
Wilcox  brands. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


real  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  other 
liquid  which  has  anywhere  near  the  heat 
capacity  •  >f  water,  and  all  the  radiators 
are  calculated  for  water.  So  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  an  oil  get  u  good  deal 
hotter  than  water  ever  can  get,  and  then 
you  are  in  for  trouble.  Take  it  alto¬ 
gether.  we  are  unwilling  to  advocate  any¬ 
thing  but  water  and  denatured  alcohol, 
replacing  the  alcohol  as  need  be.  The 
glycerine,  if  you  must  use  it,  will  not 
evaporate  to  signify. 

Sticky  Chair  Seats 

We  have  leather-covered  chair  seats 
which  have  acquired  marked  adhesive 
properties.  What  can  be  done? 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  w.  u.  T. 

A  varnish  expert  tells  us  to  advise  you 
to  wash  with  denatured  alcohol,  and  then 
varnish  several  times  with  very  thin 
coats  of  pure  shellac  varnish.  But  it 
rather  looks  as  if  they  were  “artificial” 
leather,  in  which  case  their  days  are 
probably  numbered,  anyway. 

Lime  or  Iron  in  Drinking  Water 

Several  readers  have,  lately,  asked 
about  their  water  supply.  The  water  is 
very  hard.  In  one  ease,  in  boiling,  the 
water  presents  a  brown  scum.  In  an¬ 
other  case  the  water  from  a  driven  well 
is  very  hard,  and  the  housewife  has  been 
told  that  quicklime  will  soften  it.  The 
quicklime  will  nut  soften  the  water.  It 
will  only  make  it  harder.  The.  rusty 
color  comes  from  iron.  Lime  and  iron  in 
the  water  will  not  hurt  the  digestion,  so 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about  on  that 
score,  but  they  are  most  annoying  else¬ 
where.  The  reason  the  iron  shows  up  on 
boiling  is  that  the  carbonic  acid  which 
held  it  in  solution  is  driven  off  by  the 
heat,  and  the  iron  is  left  in  an  insoluble 
form.  As  we  have  so  often  said,  a  few 
drops  to  the  gallon  of  an  ammonia  car¬ 
bonate.  ammonia  water  solution,  will  send 
out  all  the  lime  and  iron,  but  you  then 
have  to  wait  for  it  to  settle  and  pour  off 
the  top.  A  little  excess  of  the  stuff  is 
harmless,  and.  in  fact,  will  help  with 
the  wash,  but  it  is  a  bother  to  have  to 
treat  the  water  every  time.  But  there  is 
nothing  you  can  put  iu  the  wells  or  pipes 


a  chemical  reaction,  and  is  not  reliable,  as 
you  have  found.  Brass  can  be  plated  on 
— with  difficulty.  We  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  you,  but  you  must  understand 
clearly  that  if  you  are  going  into  that 
business  you  must  learn  it,  and  the  best 
and  quickest  way  is  to  get  a  job  with  a 
practical  man  or  concern,  and  study  books 
as  you  work. 

Removing  Varnish  Checks  From 
Furniture 

What  will  remove  varnish  checks  from 
highly  polished  furniture  so  it  can  be  re¬ 
polished  to  look  like  new?  E.  H. 

No  one  ran  tell  without  knowing  what 
sort  of  varnish  was  used  in  the  first 
place.  Usually  all  the  varnish  has  to  be 
taken  off,  as  a  starter.  This  can  be  done 
with  denatured  alcohol  and  benzine, 
equal  parts.  A  little  ammonia  helps,  but 
may  affect  the  color  of  the  wood.  Then 
the  last  traces  are  taken  off  by  sand¬ 
paper,  and  new  varnish  is  used. 

Making  Vinegar;  Removing  Rock  Candy 

1.  I  have  some  lf>21  eider  which  has 
stayed  sweet.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
it  into  vinegar?  2.  How  can  I  remove 
rook  candy  from  maple  sugar  cans? 

Riehvillc,  N.  Y.  c.  p. 

1.  If  your  eider  hasn’t  rotted,  put  in 
some  good  cider  of  this  season  and  then 
some  “mother  of  vinegar,”  or  old  vine¬ 
gar.  If  the  sugar  has  been  oaten  up  by 
some  stray  germ  there  is  no  hope.  Try 
a  little  with  some  yeast. 

2.  Boiling  water  will  clean  the  cans; 
use  plenty  of  it. 

Vinegar  Eels 

I  notice  some  minute  bodies  in  vinegar, 
iu  motion.  What  are  they?  D.  o.  c. 

You  have  seen  the  well-known  "vinegar 
eid.”  which  is  a  nematode  worm  some¬ 
thing  like  the  earthworm.  They  ma.v  do 
little  harm,  hut  they  do  no  good,  and  are 
disgusting.  They  are  not  natural  to 
vinegar,  and  may  he  easily  removed  by 
healing  the  vinegar  to  scalding,  cooling 
and  straining  through  a  fine  cloth.  Bet¬ 
ter  get  them  out. 


Just  a  few  pages  of  this  helpful  volume  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  description  of  how  we  make  ALPHA 
CEMENT  under  a  system  of  hourly  tests  that 
insures  uniformly  high  quality  for  every  bag. 


<Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


This  helpful  104-page.ALPHA  CEMENT 

handbook.  open§Ahe  way  to  scores 


anent  improvements 


It  deals  with  proper  proportions  of 
cement,  sand  and  stone  for  all  kinds 
of  cement  work,  describes  proper 
mixing  and  placing,  reinforcing, 
form-building,  waterproofing, 
seasoning.  Also  includes  numerous 
tables  and  designs  far?  cement 
improvements  around  home  and 
farm  —  driveways,  barns,  silos, 
tanks,  troughs,  cellars,  posts,  walls, 
culverts,  etc. 


See  the  Local  ALPHA  Dealer 


This  book  costs  too  much  for  us  to  waste  copies,  and  so 
instead  of  mailing  it  broadcast,  we  have  arranged  to  send  each 
ALPHA  CEMENT  dealer  a  supply.  Call  on  the  ALPHA 
dealer  in  your  community  and  get  a  copy,  with  his  compli¬ 
ments  and  ours.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  any  ALPHA 
CEMENT  to  get  your  copy,  but  our  dealer  will  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  mention  any  cement  improvement  you  have 
in  mind.  Very  likely  he  can  give  you  a  valuable  ALPHA 
Service  Sheet  that  offers  further  special  suggestions  on 
that  particular  construction. 

Make  a  note  now  to  see  the  ALPHA  dealer.  If  you  don’t 
know  who  he  is,  ask  us,  mentioning  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
the  cement  improvement  that  interests  you  most. 


^he  guaranteed 

PORTLAND 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Comp 

EASTON,  PA.  140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHIC  AG 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Iro 

Plants  at — Cementon,  N.  \  .,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  Alpha,  N.  J.,  Martins  Creek,  Pa.,  Manheii 

Bellevue,  Mich.,  lronton,  Ohio,  La  Salle,  Ill. 
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Things  to  Think  About 


The  Problem  of  the  Country  Church 

It  was  a  wise  professor  who  once  ad¬ 
vised  Ins  students  when  preaching  in  the 
city  to  wear  their  good  clothes,  but  when 
preaching  in  the  country  to  take  along 
their  good  sermons!  I  do  not  care  to 
emphasize  the  first  part  of  this  classic 
utterance  for  obvious  reasons!  But  the 
latter  Suggestion  is  as  pertinent  as  ever. 
The  average  minister  knows,  if  he  knows 
anything,  that  in  the  country  church  he 
will  have  as  keen  appreciation  and  as 
thoughtful  a  hearing  as  his  best  efforts 
can  possibly  deserve.  When  you  recall 
that  among  the  successful  lawyers,  states¬ 
men,  ministers,  journalists,  professors, 
and  indeed  all  so-called  "learned  profes¬ 
sions"  the  vast  majority  are  country 
born  and  bred,  you  will  sec  why,  at  the 
outset,  we  should  gladly  acknowledge  the 
intelligence  and  generally  high  class  of 
the  typical  country  congregation. 

But  why  arc  there  so  many  vacant 
country  churches?  In  rural  New  York 
and  Connecticut — not  to  go  farther  afield 
— it  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most,  dis¬ 
couraging  sights  to  sec  upon  many  a 
village  green  or  country  road,  a  vacant 
house  of  God,  and  when  he  inquires  the 
reason,  to  learn  that  no  minister  can  be 
induced  to  assume  the  pastorate.  And 
why  is  this?  First  of  all  it  is  because 
not  enough  men  are  entering  the  ministry 
these  days,  nearly  to  fill  the  churches 
seeking  pastors.  The  students  from  the 
seminaries  are  going  out  to  churches  to 
which  their  fathers  could  only  aspire  after 
years  of  service.  They  can  pick  and 
choose  their  fields  as  no  generation  of 
ministers  has  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 
And  they  arc  not  choosing  the  country 
parishes."  Perhaps  this  is  because,  the 
salaries  are  inadequa  te ;  possibly  it  is 
because  the  minister  of  today  sees  clearly 
that  in  many  rural  communities  there 
arc  too  many  churches.  But  underlying 
these  reasons  is  the  deeper  one  that  young 
men  do  not  realize  the  opportunity  and 
strategic  importance,  of  the  rural  pastor¬ 
ate.  The  best  men  and  the  most  carefully 
Trained  are  the  very  ones  who  are  most 
needed  in  the  country  districts.  The  op¬ 
portunity  is  measureless 

Now  I  do  not  blame  the  young  men 
wholly  for  this.  They  are  ambitious  to 
do  the  most  good  in  the  world  in  their 
lifetime  which  they  possibly  can.  They 
naturally  assume  that  the  larger  the  field, 
the  more  important  the  work.  It  is 
primarily  the  function  of  the  rural  field 
itself  to  show  them  their  mistake.  And 
how  can  this  possibly  be  done  except  by 
the  rural  churches?  This  means. heart- 
searching  of  the  most  thorough  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  men  and  the  women  who 
live  in  the  country  and  are  responsible 
for  the  country  church.  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  country — do  you  believe  in 
vour  churches?  Do  you  want  them  to 
succeed?  Are  you  willing  to  give  time, 
cbov.s.Jt.  money  and  above  all.  prayer  to 
that  end?  If  not.  there  is  nothing  in  this 
article  to  appeal  to  you  But  if  you  do — 
and  I  must  assume  you  do— then  there  arc- 
some  grave  questions  which  you  alone 
are  competent  to  face.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them :  . 

Why.  oh  why,  do  you  persist  in  holding 
to  some  ancient  prejudice,  which  prevents 
you  from  co-operating  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  for  the  good  of  the  community? 
That  old  denomination  or  sect  to  which 
you  belong  may  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  is — but  is  it  the  best  possible 
for  your  community?  If  it  is.  and  the 
majoritv  in  your  community  believe  it, 
then  stick  to’ it  and  get  your  church  on 
its  feet.  But  if  the  fact  is  that  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Episcopalians  in  your  com¬ 
munity  are  all  divided  on  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  Apostolic  Church  and 
cannot  reconcile  their  differences  enough 
to  make  any  one  of  them  a  real  factor 
in  the  community — then  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  Master  of  them  all — get.  together  in 
a  community  church  and  discard  your  de¬ 
nominational  labels  !  I  have  seen — who 
has  not? — three  or  four  churches  in  a 
rural  district  which  could  not  possibly 
support  more  than  one  good,  strong  or¬ 
ganization.  The  ministers  starve  and  so 
do  the  people,  hut  in  a  very  much  more 
serious  sense,  while  every  Tom.  Dick  and 
Harry  nurses  his  pot  religious  prejudice 
and  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  languishes 
or  fails  utterly.  Stubborn  narrow-mind¬ 
edness  has  closed  more  churches  than  re¬ 
movals  to  the  city!  “Brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  he.”  The  whole 
modern  world  is  against  that  suicidal 
policy.  The  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  held  in  common  by  all 
the  great  historic  branches  of  the  church, 
are  a  sufficient  basis  of  union  for  the 
scattered  flocks  of  the  rural  districts. 

Again — are  there  not  many  reasons  for 
the  decadence  of  the  rural  chnroh  which 
are  primarily  the  result  of  the  decadence 
of  the  individual  religions  life?  The 
happiest  memories  of  many  of  us  are 
those  which  gather  around  some  rural 
church,  where  the  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  went  to  service  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  where  Sunday  observance  and 
the  support  of  public  worship  were  a 
community  habit.  Rut  as  one  travels 
about  the  country  now,  he  sees  many 
farmers  busy  in  the  fields  on  Sunday, 
just  as  upon  any  other  day  of  the  week 
— not  because  of  necessity,  which  surely 
at  times  is  perfectly  right,  but  solely  be¬ 


cause  Sunday  no  longer  is  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  Either  this  is  the  case, 
or  the  day  is  made  one  of  selfish  pleasure, 
with  no  thought  of  its  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  at  all.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
people  on  earth  who  need  and  should 
have,  one  clay  in  seven  for  complete  rest, 
and  change,  it  is  certainly  the  farmer.  I 
am  not  preaching  a  sermon  !  If  I  were, 
there  is  much  more  which  I  might  say 
along  this  line.  But  I  am  asking  for  a 
hearing  on  the  problem  of  the  rural 
church.  Surely  this  indifference  vitally 
affects  it.  You  want  the  benefits  of  the 
church  in  your  community.  You  want 
to  live  in  a  community  where  law  is  re¬ 
spected  and  where  character  is  valued. 
Then  you  want  a  community  where  the 
church  is  a  live  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  No  other  community  long  re¬ 
mains  safe  and  desirable.  But  how  can 
the  church  amount  to  anything  if  the 
people  who  ought  to  support  its  services 
and  its  work  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence?  If  I  were  an  atheist  I  would 
still  support,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  work 
of  the  rural  church — and  I  would  do  it 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community, 
irrespective  of  theology  or  creed.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  can  be  so 
short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  this  is 
just  plain  common  sense. 

No  man  knows  the  country  intimately, 
as  only  he  does  who  has  been  brought  up 


in  it,  cau  be  blind  to  the  great  task  and 
the  almost  impossible  burdens  which  an 
ungrateful  urban  civilization  has  imposed 
upon  the  American  farmpr.  But  take 
him  as  a  whole — he  is  such  a  big  factor 
in  the  future  of  the  race,  and  he  stands 
up  so  nobly  to  the  best  traditions  and 
the  highest  interests  of  civilization,  that 
one  ventures  to  appeal  to  him  to  face 
this  discouraging  problem  of  the  rural 
church  with  confidence,  believing  that  the 
re-awakening  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
rural  community  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  nation  and  the  world,  “The 
field  is  ripe  already  unto  the  harvest  but 
the  laborers  are  few  !”  What  a  challenge 
to  the  thoughtful  men  ami  women  of  the 
rural  districts!  The  measure  of  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  of  the  country  churches 
is  the  measure  of  the  success  of  the  world 
at  large.  The  real  problem  is  not  what 
crops  you  are  able  to  raise  from  the  soil, 
but  what  is  the  nature  of  the  crop  of 
men  and  women  you  develop.  Will  the 
leaders  of  American  thought  and  life  still 
come  from  the  country,  if  the  old  religion 
is  allowed  to  decay?  What  will  you  do 
to  solve  tbe  problem?  ibving  u.  berg. 


Helping  the  Local  School 

I  think  we  farmers  would  better  take 
more  interest  in  our  country  schools.  I 
don’t  believe  our  duty  to  them  is  dis¬ 
missed  when  we  pay  our  school  tax.  I 
believe  most  of  us  could  take  some  little 
part  in  the  school  work  which  would 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  And  this  would  not  be 
meddling,  but  would  be  a  real  service. 
Of  course  nothing  like  long  speeches 
should  be  tolerated,  but  every  farmer  in 
the  course  of  his  work  and  observation 
has  picked  lip  some  hit  of  information 
about  a  farm  crop  nr  a  farm  practice  that 
would  prove  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  pupils  if  presented  in  a  simple, 
dignified  way. 

I  have  this  day  had  an  experience  in 
our  local  district  school  which  convinces 
me  of  the  feasibility  of  this  idea.  For 
several  years  I  have  given  a  small  sum 
to  the  boys  of  the  school  for  exhibiting 
samples  of  corn  grown  on  the  home  acres, 
and  at  the  proper  time  would  be  asked 
by  the  teacher  to  come  to  the  schoolhouse 


and  judge  the  specimen  ears.  Each  time 
I  would  try  to  impress  the  fact  that  the 
winners  were  usually  those  who  took  the 
most  pains  in  selecting  the  eurs  of  corn 
to  have  each  exhibit  uniform  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  improvement  was  always 
noticeable.  Last  year  I  made  especial 
effort  to  induce  tbe  boys  to  use  their 
powers  of  observation  and  comparison  as 
never  before,  and  their  exhibits  of  corn 
today  proved  that  they  remembered  the 
suggestions  and  had  put  them  into  prac¬ 
tice.  There  was  not  a  poor  ear  of  corn 
in  the  whole  collection.  The  winner  of 
first  prize  was  Louis  Pegelow,  whose 
father  takes  The  IL  N.-Y.  This  boy  ex¬ 
hibited  three  ears  of  Cornell  Eleven 
which  were  of  exact  length,  the  kernels 
were  of  uniform  color  and  shape,  the  rows 
of  kernels  were  straight  from  butt  to 
covered  tip,  and  each  ear  had  10  rows. 

Again  I  stressed  the  fact  that,  the  win¬ 
ner  had  been  careful  to  observe  and  com¬ 
pare  oven  to  the  smallest  detail,  and 
probably  had  spent  quite  a  little  time  in 
looking  for  the  three  cars  of  corn  that 
looked  so  much  alike.  Doubtless  he  had 
discarded  many  ears  that  didn’t  quite 
meet  his  approval-:  But  in  the  end  he 
won,  not  only  first  prize  on  his  corn,  but 
he  won  by  cultivating  the  valuable  mental 
quality  of  good  judgment. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  this  lesson  made 
an  impression  more  or  less  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  on  every  one  of  the  30  pupils  present. 
They  were  curious  to  see  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  and  I  noticed  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  regarding  the  awards 
and  very  much  comparison  of  different 
exhibits  with  the  winning  exhibit.  I 


haven’t  a  doubt  but  that  next  year  the 
competition  will  be  keener  and  closer 
than  it  was  this  year. 

I  think  each  farmer  should  visit  his 
local  school  and  contribute  his  mite  to¬ 
ward  the  education  of  country  boys  and 
girls.  Many  bits  « >f  useful  knowledge  can 
thus  be  presented  which  are  not  found  in 
books.  A.  It.  KATKAMIER. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  suggestion — one  that 
might  well  be  followed  by  many  farmers. 
We  often  have  letters  from  people  who 
abuse  their  local  school,  say  it  is  “no 
good.”  ami  demand  consolidation.  Inves¬ 
tigation  usually  shows  that  such  people 
have  never  taken  any  particular  interest 
in  the  school,  and  have  never  made  per¬ 
sonal  effort  to  build  it  up  or  improve  it. 
Naturally  the  local  school  will  always  be 
just  about  what  the  people  try  to  make  it. 


A  Friend  of  the  Cat 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  that  anti- 
cat  person  who  hails  from  Hampden  Co., 
Mass.,  page  139.  Though  I’m  not  an  old 
maid.  I  own  three  cats,  and  think  a  lot 
of  them.  Why  should  6,  V.  destroy  cats 
because  they  catch  birds?  It  is  sometimes 
their  only  way  of  securing  food,  and  is  no 
different  from  the  instinct  which  makes  a 
bird  eat  a  bug  or  worm,  or  u  man  eat  a 
pig  or  a  chicken. 

In  regard  to  their  being  licensed — 
mercy!  With  the  high  cost  <>f  living  and 
the  speed  with  which  these  animals  mul¬ 
tiply,  we  would  all  become  murderers. 
I’m  not  so  sure  G.  V.  ought  not  to  take 
out  a  license  for  trying  to  corral  nil  the 
birds  on  his  premises.  It  is  also  just 
possible  that  some  of  his  neighbors  who 
lmve  gardens  entertain  a  few  murderous 
inclinations  in  regard  to  him  (T  know 
lie's  a  him).  My  personal  experience  with 
his  favorite  little  pets  has  been,  to  say  the 
least,  annoying.  I  replanted  my  onion 
sets  every  day  for  two  weeks,  because 
the  birds  enjoyed  digging  them  up  so 
much,  and  I  once  lost  my  whole  crop  of 
spinach  because  one  of  these  little  dar¬ 
lings  found  the  end  of  the  seed  tape  and 
ripped  up  the  whole  thing.  I  presume 
wp  ought  to  be  glad  to  donate  tbe  best 
cherries  and  strawberries  and  raspberries 


to  the  birds  every  Summer.  It  probably 
makes  their  voices  sweeter.  How  about 
that,  Mr.  G.  Y.?  SAN  TERRELL  REED. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  New  Jersey  a  law  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature  to  compel  cat  owners 
to  pay  a  license  of  $1.15 — all  unlicensed 
cats  to  be  killed.  Theife  is  a  fair  chance 
for  its  passage,  unless  the  friends  of  the 
cat  interest  themselves. 


Hunter’s  Rights  in  a  Fox 

Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  your  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  law  as  to  hunting 
foxes,  by  the  following  extract  from 
Corpus  Juris: 

“Law  of  the  Chase. — The  natural  right 
to  pursue  und  take  any  wild  animal  ex¬ 
ists  in  every  individual  except  so  far  as 
restrained  by  express  provisions  of  law, 
and  a  person  who  has  once  seized  such  an 
animal  becomes  the  owner  thereof.  While 
pursuit  alone  gives  no  right  of  property 
in  animals  l’era>  naturae,  the  possession 
necessary  to  acquire  such  right  does  not 
mean  actual  bodily  seizure,  but  wounding 
or  ensnaring  an  animal  so  as  to  prevent 
its  escape  is  sufficient,  provided  the  hunt¬ 
er  does  not  abandon  the  chase.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  hunter  will  not  be  divested  by 
the  capturing  or  killing  of  the  animal  by 
another,  if,  at  the  time,  its  capture  by 
the  hunter  is  reasonably  probable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wounds  inflicted  by  him,  or  if 
tbe  person  capturing  it  does  so  for  the 
hunter’s  benefit.” 

0.  L.  BREMER. 

We  are  always  ready  to  he  corrected. 
What  we  said  in  regard  to  property  rights 
in  a  fox  which  was  being  pursued  by  a 
dog  was : 

"There  is  no  legal  penalty  for  shooting 
a  fox  running  ahead  of  a  hunter's  dog, 
hut  such  an  act  is  against  nil  the  rules  of 
decent  sportsmanship.  There  is  a  law  or 
habit  among  hunters  that  such  a  fox  or 
other  game  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
dog.  If  is  his  game,  and  no  man  who 
believes  in  fair  play  and  reasonable  agree¬ 
ment  would  kill  the  fox.  If  brought  to 
trial  in  any  country  neighborhood,  the 
jury  would  without  doubt  decide  in  favor 
of  the  hunter,  of  the  dog  owner.  There 
are  many  recognized  habits  of  this  sort 
which  are  stronger  than  law.” 

We  can  see  no  reason  for  changing  this 
answer.  It  would  bo  quite  difficult,  for 
any  hunter  to  prove  that  he  had  actually 
wounded  a  fox  ahead  of  a  clog. 


The  Question  of  Sound 

The  question  of  sound  vibrations  as 
defined  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  debate,  but  a  matter  of  scientific 
definition.  From  the  viewpoint  of  pure 
applied  physics,  sound  is  vibration  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rapid  oscillation  or  motion 
of  bodies.  From  the  viewpoint  of  psy¬ 
chology  or  physiology,  vibration  is  not 
sound  until  it  reaches  the  auditory  nerve 
of  some  creature  and  is  so  recognized. 
It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  if  a 
tree  were  felled,  and  no  creature  were 
within  hearing  distance,  it  would  produce 
vibration  of  the  air  only,  but  that  no 
sound  would  follow  unless  the  vibration 
reacted  on  the  ear  of  man  or  some  cre¬ 
ature.  and  was  recognized  ns  a  sound. 

To  the  totally  deaf  there  is  no  sound, 
for  they  have  no  ears  to  hear  with.  The 
deaf  may  learn  to  sense  vibration  of  the 
different  steps  of  members  of  a  household 
and  be  able  to  detect,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  stride  of  a  tall  sedate  person 
and  a  short,  stout  person  or  a  child.  I 
know  a  deaf  man  who  cannot  hear  the 
noises  made  by  an  automobile,  but  who, 
in  driving,  often  can  tell  differences  by 
the  vibration  communicated  by  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Ill’s  range  of  detection  is,  of  course, 
limited.  Ho  senses  changes  of  vibration, 
but  does  not.  hear  sound. 

Certain  lower  forms  of  animals  are  not 
believed  to  hear  with  ears,  but  to  rely 
solely  on  vibration.  These  animals  may 
be  able  with  their  highly  developed  vibra¬ 
tory  sense  to  detect  vibration  not  discern¬ 
ible  by  people  of  good  hearing. 

The  writer  has  “felt"  earthquakes 
through  the  communicated  vibration  ;  he 
has  “heard”  the  noise  of  falling  dishes, 
etc.,  caused  by  these  vibrations.  In  the 
rase  of  a  passing  train,  we  feel  the  vi¬ 
bration  through  our  “muscular  sense.” 
We  may  “hear”  the  noises  with  our  ears. 
A  train  may  and  does  set  up  sensible, 
measurable  vibrations  in  the  earth,  of  a 
local  character ;  these  are  never  heard. 
Those  vibrations  may  be  communicated 
to  dishes,  window  panes,  etc.,  and  cause 
them  to  “rattle.”  i,  e.,  produce  noise. 
The  suhjeets  of  noise,  inusie  and  vibra¬ 
tions  are  very  interesting,  and  will  re¬ 
ward  study.  The  study  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  is  by  no  means  completed. 

u.  o.  s. 


Let  the  Hunters  Pay 

I  am  especially  interested  in  your  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  city  hunters  and  fishermen. 
I  know  some  of  them  are  unworthy  of 
being  called  “sportsmen.”  But  don’t  be 
too  hard  on  ns — after  treading  pavements 
six  days  a  week,  we  must  get  into  the 
open  occasionally.  Ir  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  these  farmers  who  have  good 
trout  streams  flowing  through  their  land 
could  derive  considerable  revenue  from 
them  if  they  let  it  be  known  that  they 
would  permit  fishermen  ou  the  streams 
at  a  dollar  a  head  a  day.  It's  the  rare 
fisherman  who  takes  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  fish  out  of  a  stream.  We  would 
gladly  pay  that  for  a  day’s  fun  in  the 
open.  l»  K.  POBRITT. 


Sunshine,  warm  water  and  milk  represent  the  great  health  trio  for  the  baby.  He 
should  have  his  daily  bath  and  a  chance  to  drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  if  he  wants  it. 
Then,  when  he  is  clean  and  fat  and  happy,  put  a  fur  of  some  sort  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  some  fragrant  shrub  or  clump  of  flowers,  and  let  the  sun  play  on  him.  _  It 
is  wonderful  for  baby  to  sit  in  the  fragrant  air  and  take  his  sun  batli;  It  is  his  right 
and  privilege  as  the  most  important  member  of  the  family  ! 
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One  Man  Yanks  Out 


L  Big  Stumps  Easy 


A  Brand  New  Sprayer  Invention 

To  operate— simply  work  Brass  F|ner  ^ 


Sion,  are  adding  materially  to  the  supplies 
of  food.  Greenbacks  come  in  these  smaller 
bodies  of  water  and  hays  to  lay  their  egg.s 
each  Fall,  and  until  the  first  week  in 
December,  after  the  season  opens,  the 
commission  allows  the  netting  of  fish  by 
licensed  fishermen. 

At  the  docks  the  fish  is  sold  for  as  low 
as  five  and  six  cents  per  pound,  and  a 
catch  of  two  tons  a  day  during  the  flush 
of  the  season  is  not  an  unusual  occur¬ 
ence.  The  price,  this  year  is  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  three,  or  four  years.  At 
one  time  the  fish  commanded  a  price  of 
around  15  cents  per  pound.  The  men 
pack  the  fish  in  special  100-lb.  boxes, 
iced,  and  forward  by  express  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities. 

Each  year  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  supplies  the  State  hatchery  at 
Caledonia  with  spawn  for  hatching.  The 
fish  are  taken  in  great  quantities  by  the 
State  men  and  stripped  of  their  eggs. 
The  fingnrlings  are  returned  to  restock 
the  waters,  and  it  is  said  that  the  work 
of  the  commission  is  affording  a  most 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  supplies  <>f 
this  variety  of  fish.  With  the  first  week 
in  December  the  ban  is  again  on  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  greenbacks,  but  usually  by  this 
time  the  fish  are  making  headway  back 
into  the  lake,  so  that  catches  would  he 
much  smaller,  anyway. 

The  liceuse.  cost  is  only  nominal,  the 
chief  expense  being  the  outfitting  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  catch  and  market 
the  fish.  ‘  A.  H.  p. 


Potato  Planter 


OPENS  FURROW 


OROP5  FERTILIZER 


DROPS  SEED 


COVERS 


Does 

Above 

Four 

Operations 
in  One 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
fiave  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE  — No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


Trapping  Skunks  and  Rabbits 

Will  you  (ell  me  about  trapping  skunks 
and  rabbits?  The  place  I  am  trapping 
is  under  an  old  barn  containing  bay  and 
cornstalks.  The  animals  go  in  from  un¬ 
der  the  barn.  Do  the  animals  go  around 
in  the  barn?  There  are  stables,  ami  it 
is  warm  in  there.  The  traps  that  I  am 
using  are  No.  1  steel  traps.  Is  the  use 
of  bait  beneficial?  If  so.  what  kind 
would  you  recommend  with  the  skunks 
and  rabbits,  and  how  is  it  used  on  the 
traps,  or  is  it  hung  by  a  string?  Does  the 
law  permit  one  to  go  in  the  barn  and  set 
traps,  or  must  one  have  the  consent  of 
the  owner?  C.  t. 

New  York. 

Both  skunks  and  rabbits  usually  have 
very  definite  places  where  they  go  under 
a  building,  and  traps  set  in  those  places 
without  bait  will  usually  catch  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Babbits  move  about  all  Winter, 
and  it  will  be  easy  ro  tell  where  they  go 
in  after  any  fall  of  light  snow.  Skunks 
mostly  don  up  when  cold  weather  sets  in, 
and  do  not  come  out.  until  about  the  time 
the  woodchucks  first  appear.  Where  rab¬ 
bits  arc  very  numerous  it  is  often  possible 
to  catch  them  in  a  single  trap,  but  it  is 
better  to  so*-  two  traps,  so  that  if  they 
jump  over  the  first  they  got  into  the 
second. 

Each  rabbit  that  goes  under  the  barn 
has  some  particular  spot  where  it  spends 
the  day.  It  does  not  usually  go  anywhere 
else  in  the  building,  except  the  regular 
path  to  its  bed.  Skunks  will  move  around 
wherever  they  enn  find  food  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  mostly  asleep  in  their 
holes  now.  and  will  not  move  around 
much  until  there  comes  a  night  of  warm 
rain  and  mist. 

T  believe  the  law  does  now  permit  or 
perhaps  even  encourages  you  to  go  on 
this  neighbor's  land  and  trap  his  skunks 
and  rabbits.  Perhaps  he  could  get  small 
damages  from  you  in  a  lawsuit  if  he 
found  you  going  in  the  barn  after  them, 
but  that  is  not  the  point  of  the  matter. 
The  right  and  neighborly  thing  to  do  is 
to  go  to  him  and  ask  permission  to  set 
traps  on.  bis  land.  lie  may  be  trying  to 
persuade  the  skunks  to  stay  around  his 
barn  (o  keep  down  the  mice  and  rats, 
lie  may  have  some  cats  that  he  does  not 
like  to  have  injured  in  the  traps.  Or  he 
may  have  some  special  interest  in  the 
rabbits,  and  so  does  not  want  them 
caught. 

Skunks  can  be  easily  caught  in  a  box 
trap  baited  with  almost  any  kind  of  fresh 
meat.  The  door  must  have  a  latch  of 
some  kind  to  keep  the  animal  in  after  it 
is  caught.  The  box  trap  is  the  best  one 
to  use  around  a  building  where  there  are 
cats.  T  have  never  had  much  success 
trapping  rabbits  in  box  traps,  but  many 
others  say  it  can  be  done. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  60  Main  Street,  Utica,  N.Y, 


Manufacturers  of  the  well  known  No.  22  Banner  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer,  and  many  other  styles.  Catalogs  free. 


THE  J-OYNT  BRAND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PURE.  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES  Hie  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test 

A  complete  it  ml  profitable  fertilizer  for  nil  gi-nirinj-  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco  ami  truck  y:iowln<r.  top  drvs-ini;  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  jpeiirs  Wanted.  CoaREsis.sr.KxeE  Invitkd. 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT  •  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


Takes  the  work  out  of  stump  pulling.  The  easiest, 
fastest,  strongest ''One-Man”  Hand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Has  pulling  power  of  strongest  steel 
cables.  Three  speeds.  Low  and  medium  to  start  the 
stump — high  to  rip  it  out.  No  horse  needed.  Four 
machines  in  one — amtsle.  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Wheels  from  place  to  place  like  a  wheelbarrow. 

®  0  8®  Easy  Payments 

Clear  your  farm,  make  money 
pulling  stumps  for  others.  Fay 
as  you  use  it.  Write  today  for 
my  new  low  price.  Also  ask 
for  catalog  No.  6 JO 
•.  A.  Fullir.  Pros. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labor— Save*  Expense 

[?  Pays  for  Itself  Every 


SHI  Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
ff  /  matoes.  Sweet  Potatoes, 
V /  Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
V  Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
|  —one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re- 
settinj?.  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac- 
|  tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar- 
i ,  antrect  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Motiey  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept,  j  5  Chicago,  111. 


F.S.ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala, 


Richmond,  Va.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  Washington,  N.  C, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Uncle  .Tethro  sat  fishing  on  the  batiks 
of  a  tiny  rivulet,  when  a  stranger  stopped 
beside  film  and  said:  “Is  it  possible  that 
there  are  a ti \  fish  in  such  a  small  stream 
as  that?”  “No.  there  ain’t  none.”  T’nelo 
•loth  grunted  “But  your’re  fishing!” 
“Yep.”  said  Uncle  .Teth.  “What,  then,  is 
vnnr  object?”  “Mv  obiect.”  said  T’nole 
.Teth.  “is  to  show  my  wife  T  ain't  got  no 
time  to  sift  the  ashes.” — New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  it  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Life  in  a  Quiet  Neighborhood 


1  Tiie  “Storm  Country.”— .Just  read 
Pastoral  Parsou  and  Hope  Farm  Notes 
for  January  28.  That  number  was  a 
feast — so  many  good  tilings  from  page  to 
page.  Frequeut  reference  to  the  old  hill 
farms  in  Southern  New  York,  a  recent 
article  about  community  dinners,  and  the 
reports  of  how  “our  folks"  spent  C  hrist- 
mas,  have  roused  me  into  a  desire  to  tell 
the  folks  how  u-e  spent  Christmas  in  our 
little  neighborhood  down  here  among  the 
hills — in  Tess’s  “'Storm  Country.”  Our 
road  leads  from  a  State  road,  tip  to  the 
top  of  a  big  hill,  and  then  down  to  a  line 
main  road;  a  long,  sloping,  uphill  road, 
steep  in  only  a  short  distance.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  the  farm  where  the 
Community  Woman  and  her  folks  live. 
Here  is  a  crossroad  which,  to  the  right, 
leads  to  a  deserted  farm.  To  the  left  it 
goes  down  the  big  hill  to  the  State  road, 
where  our  sehoolhouse  is  located.  There 
are  six  farms  on  our  road,  and  on  the 
road  to  the  sehoolhouse  are  two  farms, 
one.  at  present,  vacant. 

The  Neighbors. — In  one  house  dwell 
three  generations — grandfather  and  grand- 
grandmother.  the  son  and  his  wife  and 
three  daughters — one  so  recently  married 
that  the  pair  are  still  called  the  bride 
and  groom.  Then  there  is  the  big  man 
and  his  wife  and  seven  children,  in  one 
house.  In  one  neat  little  place  dwells 
the  T.one  Man.  Two  families  are  away 
for  the  Winter.  . 

Fourth  of  Jury. — When  the  Glorious 
Fourth  came  around  the  Community 
Woman  sent  a  note  to  grandmother: 
“It’s  too  hot  to  have  a  regular  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  the  day;  let’s  fix  up  some¬ 
thing  to  cat  and  go  out  in  the  woods  and 
have  earlv  supper.”  Grandmother  wrote 
back :  “Bring  your  supper  and  come 

down  here,  and  we’ll  eat  it  under  the 
maples  in  our  front  yard.”  So  the  Com- 
munity  Woman  sent  word  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  at  sunset  they  all  gathered  at 
grandmother's,  bringing  cakes  ami  salads 
and  cold  meat,  and  grandmother  and  the 
son’s  wife  ni6*le  cofloc  and  broad  and 
butter  sandwiches.  They  put  a  table  out 
in  the  yard  and  loaded  it  with  plafes, 
cups  anil  saucers,  forks  and  spoons,  and 
all  the  good  things  to  cat.  Chairs  were 
put  out  for  the  older  people,  and  the 
young  people  sat  on  the  grass.  There 
was  a  big  swing  from  one  of  the  trees 
and  they  all  talked  and  played  until 
Charles  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall 
white  chimney  tops.” 

The  Sciiooetiouse  at  Thanksgiving. 

_ As  I  have  said,  the  sehoolhouse  is  at 

the  foot  of  our  high  hill.  Climb  that  hill 
road  oneo  and  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  pretty  high.  One  of  the  finest 
teachers  in  the  State  presides  down  at 
that  little  sehoolhouse.  A  married  woman, 
young,  pretty  and  sweet,  otic  who  loves 
and  understands  children,  and  they  all 
love  her,  and  she  has  had  several  years 
experience  in  teaching.  There  arc  five 
scholars  from  our  neighborhood  who  at¬ 
tend  down  there.  Teacher  sent  out  in¬ 
vitations  for  a  party  the  day  before 
Thauksgiving.  Tbe  little  house  was  full, 
and  there  was  a  flue  program.  Ibere 
was  a  wigwam  <ff  pine  branches,  and  an 
Indian  who  made  a  speech  and  brought 
out  Old  Glory,  and  everybody  stood  up 
to  salute.  Teacher  bad  a  basketful  of 
squares  of  delicious  fudge  and  another  of 
popcorn  balls,  made  by  her  own  fair 
hands  and  the  help  of  one  of  the  larger 
girls.  The  balls  for  the  pupils  hud  each 
a  stick  of  candy  in  the  center.  These 
wore  passed  to  everybody  several  times. 
The  Community  Woman  sent  the  Com¬ 
munity  Man  down  with  a  big  bag  of  hot 
doughnuts.  Rig,  fat  ones,  dipped  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  pood!  Everyone  had 
two  or  three  of  these,  and  I  flin^  sure  it 
was  lots  easier  lo  climb  that  hill  after 
eating  those  delicious  goodie:;. 

A  Christmas  Celebration. — It  was 
just  a  short  time  after  when  we  were 
again  invited  to  the  sehoolhouse  for  the 
Christmas  celebration,  two  days  before 
Christmas.  The  decorations  were  beau¬ 
tiful  and  there  was  a  big  tree  loaded 
down  with  gifts.  ’1  he  children  drew 
names,  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and 
each  one  brought  a  gift,  for  the  one  whose 
name  lie  or  she  had  drawn.  Teacher  had 
a  big  lovely  doll  for  each  of  four  little 
girls,  and  mv.  how  proud  and  happy  they 
were!  The  older  girls  received  strings  of 
pretty  heads.  The  boys  got  miniature 
ships,  horns,  hooks,  etc.  All  had  a  box 
of  candy  and  nuts,  and  you  may  be  sure 
Teacher  was  not  forgotten.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Woman  sent  down  a  big  bag  of 
sugar  cookies.  They  had  frosting  in  the 
middle,  and  on  top  of  that  an  animal 
cracker.  Everybody  had  two  or  three  of 
these.  Said  one  neighbor  t<i  another : 
“Think  of  it.  I’ve  just  eaten  a  dog  and  a 
lion.”  “That's  nothing.”  was  the  reply. 
“I’ve  just  eal en  a  cow  and  ati  elephant-’ 
Oh.  yes!  Santa  Claus  came  in — a  great, 
big  Santa,  who  distributed  the  gifts.  The 
Preacher  Man  was  there,  and  he  made  a 
nice  little  speech  arid  thanked  Teacher 
for  all  of  ns.  And  when  it  was  over 
everybody  said,  “We’ve  had  a  lovely 
time.” 

A  Christmas  Dinner. — Well,  the 
Comm  uni  tv  Woman  had  us  all  working 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  you  may  be  sure 
she  was,  too.  We  had  a  six  o’clock  din¬ 


ner  at  her  house,  and  a  tree,  each  family 
contributing  to  the  whole  affair.  There 
was  no  turkey,  but  roast  beef,  gravy, 
mashed  potatoes,  baked  beaus,  pickles, 
bread  and  butter,  cranberry  sauce,  coffee, 
tea  and  milk,  doughnuts,  rice  pudding, 
pumpkin  pies,  blackberry  pies,  cakes  and 
delicious  fruit  gelatine.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  Community  folks  was  home,  also  a 
visiting  niece,  and  the  Big  Man  had  a 
friend  with  him — 27  altogether.  After 
supper  all  repaired  to  the  parlor  and 
viewed  the  wonderful  tree.  Wo  had 
practiced  Christmas  hymns  on  Saturday 
nights  for  several  weeks.  So  we  sang 
several  ;  our  three  schoolgirls  sang  the 
song  they  had  sung  at  the  sehoolhouse, 
and  the  Community  Man  made  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  As  we  sang  again 
Santa  Claus  came  in  with  his  pack.  The 
Bride  had  made  25  very  pretty  cornu¬ 
copias,  and  they  were  filled  with  candy 
and  popcorn,  and  there  were  oranges  for 
all.  We  had  taken  all  our  gifts  and  fas¬ 
tened  them  on  the  tree.  Everyone  was 
remembered.  Santa,  who  was  the  Big 
Man’s  big  boy.  gave  the  larger  girls  boxes 
of  fine  candy,  and  all  the  men  cigars. 

A  Snowy  Night. — None  of  us  will 
ever  forget  that  Christmas  Eve.  At  10 
o’clock  we  said  goodnight  and  started 


down  the  hill.  It  had  been  snowing  all 
day,  and  tbe  flakes  were  still  coining  down 
soft  and  thick.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
with  the  piues  and  the  hemlocks  heaped 
to  their  tops.  Tbe  Bmle  and  Groom  led 
the  procession.  Next  was  the  Son  and 
the  Big  Man,  and  the  Big  Man  had  his 
baby  in  his  arms.  Back  of  them  was  the 
Son’s  wife  and  the  Big  Man’s  wife,  then 
the  Son’s  big  girl  and  the  Big  Man’s  big 
boy  and  biggest  girl.  Back  of  those  came 
the  buggy,  with  the  Son’s  little  girl  driv¬ 
ing,  Grandmother  beside  her,  with  the 
littlest.  girl  in  her  lap,  the  two  little  boys 
in  behind,  their  legs  dangling  out  and 
dragging  their  sleds.  Lust,  but  not  least, 
the  Lone  Man,  carrying  a  lantern. 

New  Year’s  Day. — On  New  Year’s 
Eve  they  all  went  to  Grandfather’s,  to 
another  six  o'clock  dinner,  to  which  all 
had  contributed.  The  Son’s  wife  has  a 
phonograph,  and  by  its  music  the  young 
folks  “two-stepped”  until  tired,  and  then 
they  got  Grandmother  and  the  Big  Man 
to  teach  them  the  quadrille  and  Virginia 
reel,  and  it  was  great  fun.  As  the  old 
year  was  passing  they  all  gathered  about 
the  organ  and  sang  “Praise  God  from 
Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.”  And  then 
again  they  sang  it  as  the  New  Y’ear  came 
in.  After  that  cake  and  hot  coffee  were 
passed  around,  the  young  folks  went  back 
to  their  dancing,  the  older  men  to  the 
checker  boards,  and  the  “wimmen  folks” 
talked.  No,  they  didn't  gossip — not  a 
bit  of  it. 

Further  Festivities. — Then  the  Big 
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Man  and  his  wife  wanted  them  all  at 
their  house,  but  as  it  was  a  small  house 
they  decided  to  have  Grandfather  and  his 
folks  at  one  session  and  the  Community 
Man  and  his  folks  at  another.  They  had 
already  bad  the  Lone  Man  with  them  for 
Christmas  dinner.  Son  on  Saturday  night, 
just  a  week  after  New  Year’s  Eve,  Grand¬ 
father’s  folks  all  went  to  the  Big  Man’s 
bouse  for  a  six  o’clock  dinner,  and  it  was 
a  mighty  good  dinner,  too.  The  men  were 
just  beginning  to  play  checkers,  at  10 
o’clock,  when  the  Community  Man’s  big 
hoy  came  down  the  hill  with  a  lantern 
for  help.  Our  neighbors  on  the  school 
road  were  in  sore  distress.  The  men  all 
got  up  and  put  ou  their  mufflers  and 
greatcoats  —it  was  bitter  cold  and  went 
up  the  hill  to  help  find  the  missing  one. 
At  midnight,  when  the  word  came  that 
death  had  visited  our  neighbor’s  house 
and  taken  away  one  of  the  household. 
Grandmother,  the  Son’s  wife  and  the  Big 
Man’s  next  to  tbe  biggest  boy  went  up 
the  hill  in  the  cold  and  snow  and  moon¬ 
light.  The  Community  Man  and  his  wife 
were  already  there.  Theirs  was  a  sad 
task — taking  down  the  beautiful  CSirist- 
mas  tree  to  make  ready  for  the  coming 
of  that  which  only  that  morning  had 
been  life  and  health  and  youth: 

“Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful 
smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 

w.  V.  a. 


HEATS  your  home 
thoroughly ,  keeps 
cellar  COOL, 

SA  VES  about  half 
usual  fuel  EXPENSE 


COITD-^A 


O  N  E  P  I  P  E 

FURNACE 


Built  EXTRA  HEAVY  and  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made.  Burns  wood  or 
coal.  Saves  14  to  1/2  usual  fuel  ex¬ 
pense.  Heavy  cast  iron,  STRAIGHT 
SIDE  firepot  increases  fuel  and  heat 
capacity. 

Does  away  forever 

with  wood  boxes,  coal  hods  and  the  dirt 
and  drudgery  of  several  stoves,  and  still  it 
furnishes  abundant  heat  throughout  the 
whole  house  even  in  below-zero  weather. 

NEW  1922  REDUCED  PRICES  NOW 
IN  EFFECT. 


The  STEWART  name  on 
your  furnace  is  the  nearest 
to  a  GUARANTEE  of  Per¬ 
fect  Satisfaction  that  ANY 
maker  can  possibly  give  you. 

When  you  buy  a  STEWART 
Onepipe  furnace  you  get  the 
guaranteed  product  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  You  get  a 
furnace  of  KNOWN  QUALITY 
— built  by  an  organization  with 
90  years  of  experience — backed 
by  the  reputation  and  resources 
of  a  big  substantial  factory 
organization. 

And  more  than  that  —  every  single 
STEWART  dealer  will  gladly  guarantee 
the  furnace  when  he  puts  it  in  your 
cellar. 

You  buy  a  furnace  to  last  a  life-time,  so  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  dollars’  difference  in  price  don’t 
consider  buying  a  cheap  unknown  make  with 
which  you  may  always  be  dissatisfied. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

Makers  since  1832  of  the  famous 
STEWART  STOVES  and  RANGES 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

farmers’  position  gradually  improving 

— MARKETS  GENERALLY  GOING  BETTER 
AND  COSTS  DECLINING 

The  position  of  the  farmer  is  appar¬ 
ently  becoming  a  little  better  week  by 
week.  Of  the  products  he  has  for  sale 
more  of  them  have  been  going  up  than 
down.  The  recent  ups  quoted  include 
wheat,  vegetables,  apples  and  most  live 
stock.  CottOli  continues  to  lose  its  Sum¬ 
mer  gains,  and  is  only  2c  above  I  lie  price 
a  year  ago.  Most  things  the  farmer  sells 
are  well  above  the  lowest  of  the  big 
slump,  while  many  of  the  goods  he  buys 
have  been  tending  lower  for  the  most 
Part,  including  fertilizers,  freight  trans¬ 
portation,  machinery,  some  seeds  and 
nursery  stock,  many  groceries,  clothing 
and  building  materials. 

In  short,  the  farmer  has  a  few  more 
dollars,  and  the  money  goes  further  than 
it  did  last,  year,  hut  the  changes  have  been 
so  uneven  and  some  crops  were  so  poor 
that  many  farmers  are  still  in  difficulty. 
In  the  Rust  most  farmers  not  depending 
on  orchard  fruits  have  done  fairly  well. 
Maine  had  two  tine  money  crops— apples 
and  potatoes.  Milk  prices  hove  been  de¬ 
clining.  The  coodenseries  have  averaged 
less  than  Sy2c  per  quart,  hut  cost  of 
dairy  feeds  has  dropped  a  little,  especially 
bran  and  gluten.  City  milk  prices  are 
easing  down  gradually,  often  to  3  or  4e 
per  quart  below  the  highest,  but  are  still 
about  that  much  above  the  pre-war  prices. 
Wages  of  milk  peddlers  and  other  helpers 
in  the  city  milk  trade  are  far  out  of  line 
with  farm  wages,  while  occasional  dis¬ 
closures  indicate  that  some  of  the  big  dis¬ 
tributors  have  made  immense  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

A  feature  of  the  vegetable  market  is 
the  rise  of  onions,  best  stock  approaching 
$9  per  100  lbs.  in  some  markets.  A  year 
ago  many  cities  quoted  below  $1.  it  is 
all  on  account  of  only  half  a  crop,  most 
of  the  onions  too  small  to  suit  the  best 
trade.  .Tust  about  half  the  enbbage  com¬ 
ing  now  is  from  the  South.  New  York 
State  seems  to  have  plenty  of  old  stock 
coming  along,  too,  and  the  markets  cave 
in  here  and  there  under  the  combined 
pressure.  Average  city  price  toward  the 
middle  of  February  is  $35  to  $45  per  ton. 
Apple  prices  seem  a  little  more  firm  each 
week,  hut  the  apples  themselves  are  soft¬ 
ening  early  in  the  season  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  need  to  shift  to  storage  stock. 
Best  Baldwins  average  about  $8  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  the  cities,  and  Western  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  of  standard  kinds  and  best  grades 
$3  to  $4. 

Potato  supplies  are  heavy  for  the  time 
of  year.  Maine  shipments  are  holding 
out  wonderfully,  sometimes  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  week’s  supply.  The  price 
holds  fairly  well,  ranging  mostly  $2  to 
$2.40  per  100  lbs.  in  the  cities  and  $1.50 
to  $1.05  at  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
shipping  points.  The  explanation  of  the 
shipping  movement  running  so  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  estimated  crop  probably 
is  that  the  shortage  is  mainly  in  the 
States  of  the  corn  belt  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  section,  which  are  buyers  rather 
than  sellers :  henop  a  great  flow  of  pota¬ 
toes  From  the  Far  West,  the  North  and 
Northeast,  where  the  principal  surplus 
supplies  were  located.  If  the  shortage 
had  bpen  mostly  in  the  selling  States,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  buying  section,  shipments  no 
doubt  would  have  been  lighter.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  much  like  that  of  1910-20.  The 
principal  difference  is  the  tremendous 
crop  in  Maine  this  season,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  reason  why  potato  prices 
have  not  gone  up  ns  they  did  then.  There 
were  20.000  cars  more  potatoes  in  Maine 
than  in  that  State  ill  1019-20.  All  this 
excess  alone  would  supply  the  country 
over  a  month,  o.  b.  f. 


You  Can  Expect  Unusual  Economy 

The  complete  equipment  of  the  new  Superior  Chevrolet  is 
an  evidence  of  the  real  economy  you  can  rightly  expect  from 
this  car.  Not  an  extra  dollar  to  spend.  The  Chevrolet  is 
complete  and  modem  to  the  minute. 

Economy  after  the  purchase  price  is  assured.  The  new  Su¬ 
perior  Chevrolet  gives  far  more  than  the  unusual  mileage  from 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires,  and  requires  fewer  parts  replacements. 

Twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 


Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to  explain  the  new  features  of  the  Superior 
Chevrolet — or  write  Dept.  140  for  catalog  and  other  information. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


More  than  4,000  Chevrolet  Dealers,  Retail  Stores  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 


January  was  quite  a  pleasant  month, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  week,  which 
was  cold  and  blustery.  The  meruery  went 
to  10  degrees  below  zero,  and  many  roads 
drifted  badly.  The  ice  men  are  harvest¬ 
ing  a  large  crop  of  ice  ,»f  excellent  quality. 
Quite  a  number  of  small  auctions  being 
Held.  at  whieb  prices  are  lower  than  last, 
leason.  A  number  of  farmers’  institutes 
are  being  held  iu  this  county.  Farmers, 
ns  a  rule,  are  not  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
outward  look.  Wheat.  $1.10;  oats.  35o; 
corn.  45c :  barley,  (15c;  rye.  90c  per  bn. 
Potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Hay  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Apples  and  enbbage  taken  out 
of  oold  storage  at  a  loss.  Pigs.  814  ; 
lambs,  lie;  butter.  35c;  eggs,  35c. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  e,  t.  b. 


Spraying  Makes 
A  Better  Garden 

f  Kill  the  bugs  and  head  off  blieht.  With  a 
I  Brown's  AUTO-SPRAY 


- -  - you  are  fully  equip 

ped  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  Tt 

operates  by  compressed  air— has 

patent  non-clog  nozzle  and  shut-  , 

off  that  saves  solution.  I  eg  ~  .g 

Auto-Sprny  Outfit-  are  made  In  40  I  |  WlliSi 
styles,  tug  mid  lutje.  Better  l«urn  !  ftl<Ts4\ 
■.\hy  more  Hum  Tou.uou  Lc-.-rs  prefer  i  /“  \ 

them  Send  fur  Ciitalug  today  and  W/ 
ask  for  free  Cornell  Sp.-aying  Ca-  IfTl  |o3s»k 


Hardie  Sprayers  are  sturdily  built  \ 

of  selected  materials  to  give  years 
'  of  service  at  low  upkeep  cost. 

They have  hot-riveted  Present  prices,  reduced 

pressed  steel  frames,  i  jn  keeping  with  pres- 

drop  forged  crank  ent  business  condi- 

shafts,  solid  brass  \2y  V tions,  make  Hardie 
plungers,  bell  metal  Sprayers  an  in  vest- 

ball  valves,  phosphor  "lent  opportunity  for 

bronze  bearings,  and  Hardu  une  ot  20  ,tyu*  you  They  assure  vou 

*  .  .  ,  .  and  sizes,  both  power  J  J  4  - 

nign  duty  engines  and  hand,  meeting  lowest  spraying  cost 
built  especially  for  •"*""*  in  your  orchard  for  a 

spraying.  They  are  all  steel  long  period  of  years — the  low 
sprayers,  with  no  wood  except  costs  that  mean  increased 
the  tank  and  cab  cover.  orchard  profits. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Branchei  at:  Portland,  Or*.,  Lot  Ancelet,  Calif.,  Kantat  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Brockport,  N.Y..  Petrolia.  Oat, 


Mold  in  Sprouted  Oats 

T  think  that  F.  M.  F.  (page  1P»0>  will 
dn  away  with  moldy  oaN  iu  his  sprouter 
if  lie  will  drain  the  trays  after  watering 
same.  Moldy  oats  arc  caused  by  too 
much  beat,  ton  much  moisture,  too  warm 
water,  contaminated  trays  and  tubs,  or  a 
combination  of  the  above.  Formalin  will 
kill  the  mold  iu  contaminated  containers, 
and  will  help  prevent  It  if  a  few  drops  are 
put  in  the  water  when  oats  are  first  put 
to  soak.  The  most  important  thing  to  do 
(we  find),  and  T  have  never  seen  it  mon- 
toned.  is  to  drain  out  the  surplus  water 
after  thoroughly  wetting  the  sprouts.  We 
do  it  by  tipping  the  entire  set  of  trnvs 
bnek  at  a  sharp  angle.  Yon  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  water  (hat  will 
drain  off  when  this  is  praetieed  after  they 
stop  dripping.  We  use.  n  little  formalin 
in  the  water,  as  above  mentioned  ;  wet 
with  cold  water  and  drain  well.  The 
trays  can  he  kept  tipped  at  all  times  if 
you  so  desire.  S.  c.  STEW  art. 


Best  jobs  are  constantly  offered  our 
graduates  because  trained  from 
A  to  Z  under  our  perfected  system 
"in  overalls"  in  our  complete  shops. 
Individual,  personal  instruction. 

Earn  big  money  as  engine  expert, 
shop  foreman,  or  engineer,  etc. ;  or 
have  abusinessof  your  own.  18years 
of  success;  7,000  graduates  making 
good.  New  classes  now  forming. 


% 
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Legal  Questions 


Ownership  Rights  in  Ice 

A  dispute  arises  over  the  iee  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  pond.  B.  S.  owns  mill  property  and 
a  number  of  acres  surrounding  it:  bis 
deed  goes  to  high-water  mark,  and  he 
does  not  own  one  square  fool  of  land  un¬ 
der  said  porul.  Ilis  deed  calls  for  priv¬ 
ilege  of  flooding  land  for  mill  purposes. 
Can  B.  control  the  ice  on  pond  and 
creek?  Can  D.  I\.  cut  ice  when  he  owns 
both  sides  of  creek?  Would  B.  S.  have  to 
gain  permission  of  M.  H.  before  he  could 
cut  ice  where  M.  II.  owns  land  on  one 
side  of  the  creek?  This  has  been  a  com¬ 
munity  place  to  gather  ice,  and  this  year 
the  owner  of  mill  proposes  to  put  a  price 
on  the  ice  which  would  make  the  four  or 
five  acres  of  laud  under  that  water  pay 
him  the  iuterest  at  5  per  cent  on  $1,000. 
A  lawyer  told  me  that  M.  R.  would  have 
to  gain  permission  to  cut  from  owner  on 
the  opposite  side  of  creek,  and  we  are 
wondering  if  this  rule  would  work  vice 
versa.  E.  o.  c. 

Ice  must  be  of  more  value  during  the 
past  year  or  so.  for  during  that  time 
there  has  been  considerable  strife  as  to 
the  ownership  of  ice  forming  on  streams. 
The  ownership  of  ice  depends  somewhat 
on  the  nature  of  the  stream.  If  the 
stream  is  what  is  known  as  a  navigable 
stream,  and  it  may  be  navigable  by  actual 
use  or  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  local  statute,  the  ice  belongs 
to  the  first  taker  under  the  common  law. 
Where  a  creek  is  a  public  highway  it  is 
lawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  State  to 
take  ice  therefrom,  provided  he  comply 
with  the  statutory  restrictions  relative  to 
barriers,  and  so  forth.  A  mill  owner  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  to  overflow  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  does 
not  thereby  acquire  any  right,  to  the 
water  itself  or  to  the  ice  formed  thereon. 
Riparian  owners  on  streams  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  ice  which  forms  on  such  streams 
as  incident  to  their  ownership  of  the 
bank.  In  the  case  of  Hagleton  against 
Webster  it  was  held  that  where  riparian 
Owners  on  an  inland  nnn-nnvigable  stream 
granted  to  a  mill  owner  the  right  to  over¬ 
flow  their  lands  by  means  of  a  dam  in 
the  outlet  of  such  lake,  in  order  to  raise 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  propelling 
his  machinery,  they  retained  the  right  to 
use  the  waters  and  to  cut  and  remove  ice 
forming  on  the  lake  in  such  reasonable 
manner  as  not  to  injure  the  lower  pro¬ 
prietor. 

In  the  case  in  question,  if  the  stream 
is  navigable,  anyone  has  a  right  to  cut  ice 
thereon  (this  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  they  can  trespass  on  the  adjoining 
owner  in  order  to  remove  the  same),  but 
if  the  stream  is  non-navigable  any  ad¬ 
joining  owner  may  cut  and  remove  ice  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  N.  T. 


Care  of  Indigent  Parents 

In  1019  my  father  died,  leaving  a  small 
farm  in  Vermont,  of  which  he  and  mother 
were  joint  owners.  About  eight  months 
previous  he  had  been  taken  to  the  State 
hospital  for  the  insane,  and  as  there  were 
unpaid  bills  and  matters  at  loose  ends  I, 
the  youngest  daughter,  found  it  necessary 
to  sell  some  of  the  personal  property  and 
settle  some  bills,  also  paying  some  with 
my  own  money.  Realizing  that  I  had  no 
legal  right  to  do  this  and  not  wishing  to 
do  anything  wrong  1  had  myself  ap¬ 
pointed  guardian  for  both  father  and 
mother,  who  was  mentally  and  physically 
incapable  of  attending  to  any  business.  I 
assumed  the  care  of  mother,  meeting  all 
her  expenses,  including  sickness  once, 
three  months,  and  nursing  her  myself. 
I  have  one  brother  in  Vermont  who  is 
able  to  help  with  expenses,  hut  he  doesn't 
seem  to  do  so.  Mother  has  been  ill  for 
two  months,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  raise 
money  to  meet  expenses,  as  I  have  given 
up  work  to  care  for  her.  Is  there  any 
law  in  Vermont,  by  which  I  can  force  said 
brother  to  help?  Hoes  the  fact  that  I 
am  guardian  and  she  owns  the  lit  tic  farm 
let  him  out?  I  have  used  several  hundred 
dollars  of  my  own  money  and  listed  the 
farm  a  year  ago,  but  no  sale  has  been 
made.  I  wrote  him  asking  for  a  loan  of 
$250.  offering  a  mortgage  on  the  farm. 
He  wrote  back  that  he  would  have  t.o  hire 
the  money,  but  would  send  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Then  instead  of  sending  me  any 
money  he  tried  to  get  somebody  else  to 
advance  it.  1  have  not  asked  him  to  give 
anything,  only  asked  for  a  loan.  M.v  sis¬ 
ter  here  makes  a  home  for  both  of  us,  and 
that  is  all  she  is  able  to  do.  I  have  an¬ 
other  brother  who  has  helped  some,  but  it 
unable  to  do  more.  E.  H. 

Delaware. 

At  common  law  a  child  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  support  bis  parents, 
even  though  they  are  destitute  and  in¬ 
firm.  Tt  would  seem  that  in  many  cases 
the  common  law  is  not  altogether  human. 
Most  parents  give  of  their  lives  and  their 
property  lavishly,  without  thought  of 
their  own  future,  in  an  effort  to  rear  and 
educate  their  children  so  that  they  will 
be:  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  fight 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  having 
done  this,  and  those  same  children  having 
prospered  by  reason  thereof,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reasonable  theory  why  those 
children  should  not  be  compelled  to  give 
bark  a  portion  of  what  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  to  keep  their  parents  from  a  pau¬ 
per’s  death.  Realizing  the  insufficiency 
of  the  common  law  on  this  subject,  many 


States  have  passed  statutes  which  provide 
that  the  father,  mother  and  children,  if 
of  sufficient  ability,  of  a  poor  person  who 
is  insane,  blind,  old,  lame,  impotent  or 
decrepit,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  work  to 
maintain  himself,  must  at  their  own 
charge  relieve  and  maintain  him  or  her 
in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by  the  poor 
officials  where  he  or  she  resides. 

The  Stated  that  have  provided  for  this 
have  also  provided  for  the  enforcement, 
thereof  by  the  poor  authorities,  and  in 
case  one  of  several  persons  equally  liable 
for  -the  support  of  the  indigent  person  is 
unable  to  contribute  his  entire  proportion, 
lie  may  be  ordered  to  contribute  according 
to  liis  ability,  and  the  others  ordered  to 
pay  the  residue.  Blackstone  once  said: 
“The  duties  of  children  to  their  parents 
arise  from  a  principle  of  natural  justice 
and  retribution;  for  to  those  who  gave  us 
existence  we  naturally  owe  subjection  and 
obcdieuce  during  our  minority,  and  honor 
and  reverence  ever  after.  They  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  weakness  of  our  infancy  are 
entitled  to  our  protection  in  the  infirmity 
of  their  age."  As  the  statutes  in  different 
States  vary  as  to  the  method  of  enforce¬ 


ment.  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  local 
poor  authorities  to  determine  the  method 
of  procedure  in  each  particular  case.  As 
guardian  you  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
dispose  of  what  property  your  mother  has 
and  use  that  for  her  support  before  you 
can  compel  your  brothers  to  contribute. 

N.  T. 


Inheritance  from  Minor 

Two  brothers  own  a  farm  together  as 
tenants  in  common,  one  brother,  a  bach¬ 
elor,  the  other  married  and  one  son.  The 
married  brother  dies  in  February  and 
his  wife  dies  the  following  September, 
leaving  the  13-year-old  boy.  _  ’1  be  court 
orders  the  farm  sold,  which  is  doue..  and 
the  guardian,  who  lias  been  appointed 
for  the  boy  takes  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
for  its  full  one-half  value  for  the  boy  s 
share.  The  boy  lias  died  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  leaves  a  will.  Can  this  farm 
mortgage  be  willed  by  a  minor  as  per¬ 
sonal  property.  This  half  value  in  the 
farm  was  in  the  father’s  name,  and  never 
was  transferred  to  the  mother.  The  boy 
leaves  only  two  direct  heirs,  a  father’s 
sister  and  a  mother  s  sister.  M  ho  is 
the  legal  heir  to  the  farm  property  He 
had  other  mortgages  on  real  estate.  Are 
they  considered  personal?  The  property 
originally  all  belonged  to  his  father’s 
side,  but  it  appears  that  the  will  may 
leave  it  in  other  directions  entirely, 
probably  by  undue  influence  which  pos¬ 
sibly  cannot  be  proven.  What  would  be 
the  law  in  regard  to  his  willing  to  his 
guardian  or  guardian's  family?  T.  L. 

The  laws  nf  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  persons,  except  idiots,  peri 
sons  of  unsound  mind  and  infants  mat 
devise  their  real  estate  by  a  last  will  ami 
testament  duly  executed.  livery  male 
person  of  the  age  of  IS  years  or  upwards- 
and  every  female  of  the  age  of  1  •  *  yean 
or  upwards,  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
and  no  others,  may  give  and  bequeath 
liis  or  her  personal  estate  by  will  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  mortgage  in  the  case  yon  men¬ 
tion  is  personal  property;  it  is  what  is 
known  as  chose  in  action.  If  there  had 
been  no  will  the  uncle  and  aunt  would 
have  shared  equally.  If  the  testator  was 
of  sound  mind,  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
or  undue  influence,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  conld  not  will  his  property  to 
his  guardian  if  so  desired.  N.  T. 


Misrepresentation  in  Land  Deal 

A.  wishing  to  buy  n  tract  of  land  to 
erect  a  home,  hears  of  a  tract  of  land, 
27  acres,  goes  to  B.  a  friend,  and  asks 
him  to  go  and  see  owner  with  him  ;  B  says 
he  knows  owner  and  will  go  and  say  lie 
wishes  to  buy  tract  and  use  same  for  a 
pasture  lot,  saying  if  owner  knows  A 
wants  tract  for  a  building  lot  be  would 
ask  a  high  price  for  same.  B  owns  a 


home  nearby,  also  a  cow.  B  sees  owner 
of  tract,  and  finds  out  the  price.  A  "tits 
the  price  of  tract,  in  bank  on  deposit  in 
B's  name.  B  goes  to  owner  and  gets  a 
description  of  27  acres  on  payment  of 
$50  down,  balance  to  be  paid  on  securing 
warranty  deed  signed  by  owner.  I>  gives 
A  the  above  receipt  describing  tract, 
signed  by  owner  writing  underneath: 
"  Received  of  A.  $830.  for  full  pay¬ 
ment,  of  above-described  tract  of  land." 
Owner  makes  deed  over  to  B;  B  takes  A 
over  tract,  of  land,  and  states  about  a  lot 
of  dead  timber,  etc.,  saying  he  would  like 
to  keep  two  back  lots.  A  does  not  wish 
to  do  (his.  B  finally  gets  A  to  agree  to 
let  him  have  six  acres  of  woodland.  B 
saying  it  was  nothing  hut  dead  timber, 
and  he  (  B)  only  wished  same  for  pastur¬ 
ing  his  cow.  saying  also  he  would  give.  A 
a  note  for  $100  for  same.  A  not.  caring 
for  $100,  says  if  it  is  only  dead  timber  he 
could  have  same;  B  insisting  he  would 
give  A  $100  note  for  same,  which  he  never 
does.  A  has  liis  wife  as  a  witness  to  the 
above.  B  makes  a  deed  over  to  A  of  18 
acres,  holding  back  six  acres.  Now  A 
finds  out,  after  going  through  tract,  that 
B,  being  a  woodsman,  lias  taken  all  of  the 
best  woodland,  and  leaving  nothing  hut 
cedars  to  A’s  16  acres,  as  all  the  good 
wood  is  in  B’s  six  acres.  A  offers  B  $100 
to  give  back  (his  six  acres,  or  will  take 
case  to  court,  as  B  never  owned  said 


tract;  he  only  acted  for  A.  B  gave  A  a 
receipt  for  the  whole  of  27  acres,  but 
never  deeded  27  acres  over  to  A.  B  mis¬ 
represented  facts  to  procure  the  six  acres 
and  B’s  commission,  A  hears,  by  law  can 
only  be  five  per  cent,  lias  A  a  good  case 
in  getting  this  back  if  taken  to  court  ? 

<  Connecticut.  w.  ai.  s. 

There  is  not  much  consolation  to  give 
A  concerning  land  which  B  purchased  for 
him.  It  appears  that  A  agreed  to  let  B 
have  six  acres)  of  land,  and  B  agreed  t < * 
pay  A  the  sum  of  $1(K>;  therefore  if  B 
has  not  paid  the  $100,  A  might  recover 
that  amount  from  B.  There  can  be  no 
fraud  in  a  transaction  where  both  parties 
have  an  equal  opportunity  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  B  was  rather  sharp,  but  cannot  be 
criticized  for  driving  a  good  bargain  for 
himself.  A  was  aware  that  B  was  sharp, 
for  he  procured  B  to  make  false  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  original  vendor  in  order  to 
buy  the  27  acres  more  cheaply.  The  fact 
that  B  was  perfectly  willing  to  make 
false  statements  to  the  original  vendor 
should  have  put  A  well  on  his  guard. 

n.  r. 


Tenant’s  Rights  in  Farm  Utilities 

I  am  now  living  on  a  farm  that  I  have 
rented  for  about  10  years;  have  lived 
here  with  the  verbal  understanding  that 
the  place  was  to  be  mine  upon  owner’s 
death.  I  have  done  an  endless  amount 
of  work  on  place  and  buildings.  Now 
owners  give  me  notice  to  move  this  next 
Fall.  I  want  to  know  what  I  can  re¬ 
move  from  place. 

I  put  in  pump,  sink  and  about  40  ft. 
galvanized  pipe;  pipe  is  not  in  ditch,  but 
on  surface  of  ground,  not  fastened  to 
house.  Can  I  remove  these?  I  have 
about  200  loads  of  manure  made  the  past 
Winter  by  my  stock;  owner  of  place  for¬ 
bids  me  moving  it.  If  I  idle  the  manure, 
made  during  Summer,  on  boards,  can  1 
move  that?  The  first  year  I  tore  down 
an  old  lean-to  cowshed  and  bought  lum¬ 
ber  and  all  necessary  material  to  Build  a 
stable  16x21  ft.  This  is  not  attached  to 
barn  in  any  way.  I  put  no  foundation 
under  it.  only  six  stories,  but  did  put  in 
concrete  floor.  Can  I  remove  this  build¬ 
ing?  If  not.  can  1  not.  make  owner  of 
place  pay  for  work  and  material?  I 
have  about  10  tons  of  bay  in  barn  that  T 
moved  here,  this  Spring  from  a  farm  I 
worked  on  shares.  Can  owner  of  place 
hinder  me  from  moving  that?  I  have 
heard  that  anything  attached  with  screws 
can  be  removed,  but  anything  nailed  stays 
on  (he  place.  Is  this  true?  c.  li.  it. 

New  York. 

The  safest  rule  of  determining  a  fix¬ 
ture  will  lie  found  by  applying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites : 

1.  Actual  annexation  to  the  realty  or 
some  appurtenant  thereto. 

2.  Appropriation  to  the  use  or  purpose 
of  that  part  of  the  realty  with  which  it  is 
connected. 
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3.  The  intention  of  the  party  making 
the  annexation  to  make  the  article  a  per¬ 
manent  accession  to  the  freehold,  this  in¬ 
tention  being  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  part  and  l be  relation  and  situation 
of  the  party  making  the  annexation,  the 
structure  and  mode  of  annexation,  and 
the  purpose  or  use  for  Which  the  annexa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  As  a  usual  thing,  the 
tenant,  or  a  temporary  occupier  does  not 
design  a  permanent  improvement,  while 
the  owner  of  the  fee  annexes  to  it  for  the 
better  enjoyment  thereof.  So,  if  one  iu 
possession  of  land  under  a  contract  to 
purchase  makes  addition  or  improvement, 
of  it,  he  evidently  designs  a  permanent 
improvement  of  the  realty,  just,  us  much 
as  if  lie  were  the  owner  of  the  fee.  and  if 
be  fails  to  fulfill  his  contract,  the  fixtures 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  laud.  But 
if  in  tlie  case  of  an  erection  made  by  a 
party  in  possession  under  a  contract  to 
purchase,  it  is  the  vendor  who  refuses 
to  convey  the  property,  then  the  vendee’s 
right,  to  remove  would  be  about  the  same 
as  the  right  of  a  tenant.  However,  the 
mode  of  attachment  is  a  controlling  fea¬ 
ture,  and  if  the  removal  of  the  chattel 
will  injure  the  structure  or  general  de¬ 
sign  of  the  same,  the  chattel  cannot  be 
removed. 

A  verbal  understanding  that  the  place 
was  to  be  yours  on  the  owner’s  death 
docs  not  place  yon  in  much  better  position 
legally  than  if  you  were  an  ordinary  ten¬ 
ant.  Probably  you  can  remove  tlu*  pipe 
which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  not.  fastened  to  the  house. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  is.  entitled  to 
the  manure,  whether  you  put  it  on  boards 
or  on  the  land.  From  your  statement 
the  stable  built  by  you  probably  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  from  your 
statement  of  facts  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  dispose  of  Ihe  bay  which  you 
gathered  from  another  farm.  N.  T. 


Breach  of  Contract 

Last  Fall  I  sold  my  farm  with  a  part 
payment,  another  payment  due  in  two 
months.  Two  days  before  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  was  due  the  house  was  burned  with 
contents.  1  had  the  insurance  on  house. 
Their  goods  were  insured  for  quite  a  bit 
more  than  they  wore  worth,  The  way 
the  fire  originated  looked  very  peculiar, 
and  residents  made  no  especial  effort  to 
save  their  goods.  As  soon  as  they  col¬ 
lected  their  insurance  they  took  what 
they  had  and  left.  They  had  put  the 
stock  in  barn  and  animals  bad  not  been 
cared  for  nor  feed  in  two  days.  I  got 
there  just  as  tenant  was  ready  to  leave; 
went,  over  to  go  with  him  to  see  about 
building  a  house.  I  had  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  and  sold  farm  on  contract.  He  said 
he  would  turn  everything  over  to  me,  but 
signed  no  papers.  Now  I  wish  to  build 
a  bouse  on  the  farm.  Has  he  any  claim 
on  the  farm,  or  will  lie  have  after  I  sell 
the  place,  or  rather  slock  and  tools,  on  a 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage?  Can  I  take 
him  in  any  way  after  this  lenglh  of  time 
for  cruelty  to  animals?  Have  I  a  right 
to  build  a  house  on  the  farm?  He  has 
left  the  State,  I  think.  D.  w.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  sold  the  farm 
on  a  land  contract.  This  being  true,  if 
the  contract  was  not  on  record  in  your 
county  clerk’s  office  and  the  purchaser 
has  abandoned  premises,  all  you  will  need 
to  do  is  to  take  possession.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  build  your  house. 
You  do  not  state  how  long  it  has  been 
since  he  neglected  the  animals,  ami  an 
answer  could  not  he  given  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  respect.  There  would  be  no 
money  coming  to  you  if  he  was  prosecuted 
for  cruelty  to  animals.  M.  t. 


Chattel  Mortgage 

Two  years  ago  this  Full  I  rented  a  farm 
and  bought  tools,  horses,  harness,  furni¬ 
ture,  dishes  and  practically  everything 
from  tlie  man  who  was  here  before  me. 
I  was  unable  to  pay  for  all,  but  put  in 
$380.  The  man  from  whom  I  rented 
helped  me  by  taking  a  mortgage  of  $580 
on  some  named  objects  and  “other  ar¬ 
ticles.”  I  have  lived  here  two  years  this 
December,  but  have  been  unable  to  pay 
on  the  mortgage.  Since  living  here  I  have 
bought  and  paid  for  a  few  needed  tools; 
a  plow,  drag,  etc.  Can  lie  hold  those 
things  I  have  paid  for?  Am  I  entitled 
to  a  certain  amount?  Is  there  a  limit  to 
what  lie  oil n  take  and  hold?  I  do  not 
want  to  bi>  dishonest,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  want  a  chance  to  get  on  my  feet 
and  be  able  to  meet  the  obligation.  He 
lias  asked  me  to  rent  from  him  again  for 
another  year,  but  I  do  not  see  bow  I  can 
and  ever  get  out  of  debt,  and  because  of 
my  leaving  he  may  foreclose  at  once. 

New  fork*  a.  .a 

The  holder  of  a  chattel  mortgage  may 
on  foreclosure  take  any  or  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  mentioned  in  the  mortgage  to  satisfy 
him  claim.  The  giver  of  the  mortgage 
waives  his  right  of  exemption  by  giving  a 
mortgage  oil  the  property.  The  holder 
of  flic  mortgage  cannot  take  articles  that 
were  not  covered  by  the  mortgage  without 
bringing  an  action  and  obtaining  a  judg¬ 
ment.  Where  a  chattel  mortgage  de¬ 
scribed  certain  personal  property  and  re¬ 
cites  “other  articles.”  it  can  only  mean 
such  articles  as  the  mortgagor  had  at  the 
time  of  giving  the  mortgage.  N.  T. 


Hobson  :  “That  burglar  client  of  yours 
don’t  seem  very  grateful  to  you  for  ac¬ 
quitting  him.”  Dobson :  “He  says  I 
proved  him  so  innocent  that  his  pals 
daren’t  .trust  him  with  a  swell  job.” — 
Judge. 


This  photograph  came  to  ns,  entitled  “A  pleasant  evening  for  Dad!  There  is 
:u  open  fire  in  the  room,  a  bowl  of  popped  com,  a  couple  of  good  apples,  and  a  copy 
of  “1  lone  Farm  Notes’*  for  reading.  Take  a  stormy  night,  with  a  feeling  of  security 
for  all  the  human  and  brute  stock — and  what  more  could  Dad  call  for? 


DOUBLE  A'  QUALITY 


2  H-P.  was  $  59 
6  H-P.  was  $180 
12  H-P.  was  $352 
30  H-P.  was  $1091 

Above  Prices 
I".  O.  U,  Ii.an .mu  City. 


Now  $  39.95 
Now  $119.90 
Now  $249.00 
Now  $699.80 


Direct  From  Factory • 

WITTE  factory  price  direct ‘invrn  you  money. 
Newquotationa  are  from  $20to$lOOk*s8  than 
they  were  last  year.  All  fsizea  and  styles  cut 
in  proportion,  including  Log  Saws — True  Saws — 
PorfaUfl  Cutoff  Saws  and  Stationary  Gu«  Saws. 

Lifetime  Guarantee. 

wo  will  send  catalog  and  lowest  price — 
CASH  or  EASY  TERMS,  as  you  wish. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1891  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
189*  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


What  you  get  in 
A  A  C  Fertilizers 


A  A  C  Fertilizers  are  serving  more  farmers 
than  the  fertilizers  of  any  other  manufacturer. 

You  may  know  them  as  “A  A  C” ;  or  by  such 
famous  subsidiary  brands  as  “Homestead,’* 
“Empire,”  “Horseshoe,”  “Patapsco,”  “Cleve¬ 
land  Dryer” ;  or  by  the  brands  associated  with 
such  pioneers  of  the  industry  as  Bradley, 
Bowker,  Liebig,  Stockbridge,  Coe,  Wheeler, 
Lister,  Detrick,  Zell,  Hess  and  others. 

All  are  today  the  product  of  this  great 
organization,  with  its  unlimited  facilities  for 
manufacture  and  for  obtaining  the  world’s 
choicest  materials. 

Behind  them,  too,  are  the  combined  discover- 
ies  and  experience  of  the  most  noted  group  of 
men  in  all  fertilizer  history — among  them  men 
who  have  devoted  half  a  century  to  the  study  of 
plant  foods,  soil  fertility  and  crop  requirements. 

You  get  the  benefit  of  all  these  important  fac¬ 
tors  when^you  buy  A  A  C  Quality  Fertilizers. 
And  that  means  absolute  assurance  that  the 
goods  are  RIGHT  and  of  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  obtainable. 

Using  the  fertilizers  that  are  right  for  your  soil 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


upon  receiptor  remittance.  Wcnre  paint  special¬ 
ists  amt  can  supply  you  with  paint  tor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  yoUr  wants  and  IK  iisqip'to  you 
low  prices.  We  can  tntvc  vmi  money  by  shipping 
1 1  i  rco  t  f  ro  mom*  fact  o  ry .  fcfa  M  s  f  m  •  l.  i  o  1 1 G  u  a  ran  t  eed . 
On  order*  for  thirty  Kallon*  or  i.vnr  wo  will  prepay  tho 
freight  within  u  radius,  of  three  hundred  tniloa. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factor/:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


very  hard  to  pulverize.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  I  have  found,  which  I 
have  followed  for  years,  is  ns  follows: 
Scrape  and  dean,  a  hard  surface  on  the 
ground,  spread  on  a  layer  of  three  or  four 
inches  of  chicken  manure.  Have  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  boiling  water,  and  sprinkle  very 
liberally.  Make  the  manure  very  wet, 
then  put  on  another  layer  of  manure  and 
water,  and  continue  so  to  use  alternately 
until  you  have  used  all  the  manure.  Theu 
water  the  pile  an  1  press  down  with  your 
shovel,  and  spr !  h  the  whole  pile.  Cover 
well  with  old  hags  r  cloths;  then  soak 
the  covering  with  hot  water,  aud  put  old 
boards  or  anything  convenient  on  top. 
Look  at  it.  the  third  day ;  may  he  you 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  fourth  day.  but 
whenever  it  becomes  real  hot,  after  waiting 
another  day  work  it  over.  If  there  are  any 
dry  places,  put  ou  more  water.  In  a 
few  days  turn  it  again,  and  may  he  it 
will  have  to  he  turned  the  fourth  time. 
At  the  last  working  over,  sow  over  a  lib¬ 
eral  quantity  of  acid  phosphate,  and  if 
you  want  to  have  a  real  tine  complete 
fertilizer,  mix  in  a  liberal  supply  of 
kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash.  In  a  week 
or  10  days  the  manure  should  have  so 
heated  up  that  all  lumps  and  Hakes  should 
have  become  entirely  disintegrated,  aud 
it  should  be  very  fine  and  ready  to  supply 
plant  food  of  the  best  kind  to  any  plaut. 

Salisbury,  Md.  i.  s.w. 

T{.  N.-Y. — But-  is  there  not  quite  a  loss 
of  ammonia  through  this  heating?  Care 
should  bo  taken  not  to  let  the  manure 
get.  too  hot.  We  imagine  that  the  am¬ 
monia  smell  around  that  heap  would  be 
strong.  Our  own  plan,  though  more  la¬ 
borious,  is  to  keep  the  manure  as  dry  as 
possible,  crush  it  and  mix  with  phosphate 
aud  potash.  No  one,  however,  cares 
to  criticize  any  successful  method. 


Why  not  Let  u 
Do  Your 
Fur  Tanning'  ? 

Cowhidea  and  Horsehides  mada 
into  Coulx,  Huber  und  Kux'J.  The 
triomuniM)  made  into  Gloves,  Mitt¬ 
ens  und  Cana.  Calf  skins  made  into 
Coats,  Hobos,  Gloves,  Mittens,  J 
Vests,  Cupn  nnd  Robs.  Dor  skins  J 
into  Hubs,  Glove*  and  Mittens.  I 
Coon,  Hoi,  Skunk.  Mink.  Muskrat,  M 
cte..  into  Scarfs,  Muffs.  Stoles,  T 
Chokers,  etc.  -  any  kind  of  Rnrment  1 
made  from  any  kind  of  skin  suitah) 
to  tho  purpose, 

32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

Shows  stylos  and  prices  on  all  the 
Above  work.  AI»o  ilJusi rations  and 
prices  <m  taxidermy  work.  Shows 
now  to  Swh’ct,  preparo  and  ship 
Hides  and  Furs,  Sim  I  your  name 
/" r  this  free  booklet  today.  J* 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.  W 
674  We«t  Avenue.  Roche, ter,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GOOD  CROPS 


5ow" — Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — “so  shall 
bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 
*  brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 
by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant* 
food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran- 
— - — q  teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 
/  ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 
spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 

Keep  posted  on  lime  and  Its  us 
Write  for  Booklec- 
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PRICES 


J  Hoi  o  price 

*3  *h»*«*t  on  Kle  citric 

8ti  pillion,  III  HO  CnU- 

■F* Ionite  on  Fixture 

Automobile  Butter- 
t lea.  Storn_:e  Buttery 
PlirfM  M  tl  ll  II  HUM! 
Lighting  1  Mauls. 
In  writing*  give  Itcimt  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  H:\Uerica  and 
Houao  Lighting  Plant  a  to  Cover  auctions  ttlll  upon. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  1007 


??ULVERI2c5f 

LIMESTONE 


■sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N. , 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best,  we  know.  Complete  in  one  book. 
Easily  kept.  Net  results  shown  at  any 
time.  Good  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by — The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


This  attractive  234-pago 
hook  has  some  ul  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Sand  One  IMUr  mid  wo  will  send  you 
FIVE  Iwonly-tive  cent  package*  of  our 

Elephant  Brand  Universal  Fertilizer 

Our  Social  pret'«r*tiou  fur  DAHLIAS,  CANNAS, 
ULAIUOLUS,  MaIWK.R  AND  KITCHEN  HARDENS. 
E»ch  [I»ck*ije  «inl»in.i  an*  net.  Delivered  free  within 

300  mil«* a  of  New  \  ork  City.  Over  300  tuiles  send  twouty 
cent*  extra  for  parcel  post. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
D*pt.  B  87  D.y  St..  New  York  City 
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"The  Most  Economical  Car 
I  Have  Ever  Driven” 


Thousands  of  farmers  who  drive  Over- 
lands  could  say  just  as  much  as  this 
farmer -owner  writing  from  Oregon. 

Twenty-five  miles  and  upwards  to  the 
gallon  of  gas  is  very  common — with 
high  mileage  for  oil  and  tires. 

Low  first  cost  plus  low  operation  and 
upkeep  expense  make  the  New  Series 
Overland  today’s  outstanding  automo¬ 
bile  value. 


‘ TOURING 
complete 


$ 


595 


/.  o.  b.  Toledo 


cRoadster  $ 595  Coupe  $ 850  Sedan  f  895 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ess  Wood/- 

Buy  Less  Coal 

Is  your  wood  lot  nearly  chopped  off, 
or  is  it  costing  you  too  much  to  cut 
and  draw  the  wood?  Isn’t  your  time 
worth  more  on  other  work  ? 

Why  cut  more  wood  or  burn  more  coal  than  is 
necessary?  You  will  not,  if  you  allow  us  to  send 
you  our  free  circular,  "Warmth  and  Comfort." 

The  NEW-1DEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

heats  all  upstairs  instead  of  all  out  doors. 

Many  exclusive  features  and  advantages. 

Even  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 


NEW-IDEA 

Pip 


100-200  White  St. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World's  ^rentest  lub- 
OfHtory  Ima discovered  a  (term  that 
kills  ruts  itnit  mice  t/y  science.  ,M>- 
suliitely  sa/e.  Cannot  lumi  human 
bellies. doy>  cats.  Ulfclis,  chickens  or 
clears  dwelllmre  snd  outbuild  Irim  with  no 
after-effects.  It  is  culled  tbuiyns  Virus. 

Get  our  fire  book  on  rat"  and 
mice,  lelllufc  about  V  1  K US 
a-ud  how  Vo  Ret  Mime. 

R.  T.  Virus.  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


pets.  Quickly 
offenaivo  afle 

Free  Book 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  *\8r,T'y- 
GRAIN  DRILLS 


iced 

prices.  Also  Morjuice 
Cider  Mills  and  Fruit 
Presses.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  uru.  CO.,  Box  lit,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


The  Practical  Two-Horse  Spreader 


THE  result  of  44  years  of  spreader  huililinu  ex¬ 
perience.  Spreads  evenly  barnyard  manure, 
Itiiio,  aslias  or  other  fertilizers.  Remarkably 
light  draft  allows  its  use  in  early  spring  while 
ground  is  soft  or  on  freshly-plowed  ground.  The 
Kemp  Climax  is  the  spreader  Tor  hilly  or  stony 
ground.  Spreader  works  without  bunching  or 
clogging — Spreads  thin  or  thick.  Write  at  once 
lor  cataloguo  and  foil  particulars. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 


February  Sunshine 


February  has  begun  with  days  of  clear 
sunshine.  The  atmosphere  is  like  crystal, 
but  we  may  not  look  too  long  over  our 
dazzling  frosty  fields.  By  night  the  north 
wind  is  still  and  heavy  mist  hreathes  upon 
twigs  ami  branches,  leaving  the  world  a 
study  in  gray,  faint  lavender,  and  white 
as  the  suri  chooses.  The  trees  are  a-glifter 
with  snow  flowers  that  will  fade  before 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  first 
rude  breeze  sends  them  drifting  down  like 
a  shower  of  fairy  diamonds.  Thus  be¬ 
guiles  this  fickle  second  child  of  the  year 
— a  promise  of  Spring,  with  a  zero  wind 
to  offset  it.  Seasoned  residents  consider 
the  groundhog  and  keen  a  watchful  eye 
for  the  beginning  of  the  change.  This 
may  mean  snowdrifts  or  muddy  roads, 
either  of  them  undesirable  to  the  man 
who  has  ordered  his  carload  of  fertilizer 
while  Nature's  back  is  turned.  Promises 
are  made  subject  to  the  weather. 

Out  in  ttie  yard,  the  henhouse  door  is 
open.  A  thin  little  procession  of  Beds, 
led,  by  gallant  Chief,  treading  cautiously, 
now  unci  then  pausing  with  one  foot  held 
in  the  air,  are  adventuring  toward  the 
barnyard.  They  are  afraid  of  the  white, 
shimmering  world  outside,  hut  there  must 
he  a  great  many  of  those  stable  cleanings 
that  really  need  scratching  over,  you  see. 
lie  is  flanked  by  the  best  layers  in  the 
little  flock,  the  slim  and  perfect  Jenny 
and  the  somewhat  scraggly  Km  h.  feathers 
thin  and  lumpy,  tail  set.  a-slant.  Hack 
in  the  henhouse,  yawning  on  the  roost, 
are  a  few  able  candidates  for  the  next 


o’  mine  just  likes  to  fuss  with  hosscs.  It 
was  his  idea,  y’u  know,  in  the  first  place.” 

The  sun  is  shining  in  the  double  south 
window,  where  our  modest  little  array  of 
Spring  bulbs  are  green  against  the  white 
out  of  doors.  The  daily  unfolding  leaves 
are  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
Elsie  and  little  Jane.  The  hyacinth  Yel¬ 
low  Hammer  takes  first  place  because  lie 
is  most  forward  now.  hut  wait  until  we 
see  those  tulips  and  Narcissus.  "Isn’t  it 
queer, ”  says  Elsie,  "that  all  these  fine 
colorings,  the  green  leaves  and  the  lovely 
flower  should  lw>  all  shut  up  in  a  homely 
brown  bulb  until  Spring  opens  them? 
Spring  is  nature,  isn’t,  it?  Seems  as  if 
nature  must  he  just  God’s  hand.  For 
they  are  God's  flowers,  aren't  they?”  I 
find  us  both  looking  down  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  shoots  with  a  solemn  awe  like  one 
feels  out  of  doors  on  a  starlight  night. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  tending  of  plants 
is  a  commonplace  life?  In  truth  it  seems 
to  me  as  sacred  as  the  keeping  of  holy 
fire  was  in  ancient  temples, 

Those  snowy  days  indoors  have  given 
us  a  great  deal  of  time  for  thought.  It  i* 
at.  such  rimes  that  we  pull  up  and  con¬ 
sider  what  wo  arc  doing  that  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  not  worth  while.  This  year  we 
have  voted  to  do  away  with  the  handling 
of  water  in  connection  with  spray  ma¬ 
terial.  There  seems  to  he  no  actual  proof 
that  spray  is  more  beneficial  to  plants 
than  dust.  In  fact  I  know  of  some  who 
will  say  that  it  burns  the  leaves  of  the 
potato  when  applied  direct  from  a  cold 


We  hear  some  talk  about  “race  suicide”  and  diminishing  country  population.  In 
fact,  there  is  so  much  of  if  that  some  people  conclude  that  there  are  no  country  chil¬ 
dren  left.  Don’t  von  believe  it.  It  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy.  The  above  picture 
farm  family  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  many  like  it.  and  there  will  be 
when  an  hour's  work  by  a  farmer  will  exchange  on  even  terms  with  an 
hour’s  work  by  other  skilled  laborers. 


shows  a 
many  more 


chicken  pie,  for  thus  will  virtue  be  re¬ 
warded  by  setting  a  penalty  on  laziness. 

The  man  from  Florida  is  bringing  old 
Grace,  the  large  red  cow,  to  the  watering 
tub.  Surprise  is  uppermost  in  her  star¬ 
tled  expression  as  she  looks  quickly 
around  at  the  transformed  trees  and 
hushes,  and  she  will  scarcely  touch  her 
water,  but  gazes  wistfully  in  the  direction 
of  the  buck  pasture.  "I  guess  she  feels 
like  she  wants  a  little  exercise.”  murmurs 
her  jailor,  unsuapping  the  halter  from 
the  rope.  The  result  is  most  unexpected. 
For  old  Grace  blows  a  few  breaths  from 
quivering  nostrils  and  plunges  into  a  wild 
gallop,  tail  held  high  in  mischievous 
mood.  A  few  moments  and  she  dis¬ 
appears  over  the  sand  knoll  next  to  the 
woods,  ns  frolicsome  a*  if  aged  10  da  vs 
instead  of  10  years.  We  thought  it  the 
influence  of  sunshine  upon  the  spirit.  A 
half-hour  later,  on  his  way  to  the  woods, 
Daddy  comes  upon  G-noe  in  the  hack 
meadow,  quiet  and  despondent,  draining 
of  the  fine  juicy  grass  that  springs  in 
blossom  time.  Did  old  Grace  really  think 
Spring  had  come?  Jack  Frost  has  played 
a  joke. 

These  days  must  not  he  idle.  Daddy 
has  gone  to  cut  wood  with  the  man  next 
door,  after  announcing  that.  “Perkins  has 
volunteered  to  lead  Molly  and  Dan  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.”  The  shop  being  sum1' 
four  miles  away,  amidst  street  cars  and 
automobiles,  it  seems  very  much  of  mi 
undertaking  for  one  man,  for  nothing 
along  the  roadside  is  too  small  and  in¬ 
significant  for  Dan  to  shy  from.  “Tliev 
shall  not  get  away  from  me.  ma’am;  if 
they  go.  they’ll  have  to  take  nu*  with  ’em." 
They  follow  off  quietly  enough,  heads 
hanging  in  a  tired,  bored  wav.  as  if  he 
had  cast  a  spell  over  them.  ”lt’s  just  m.v 
way  with  a  boss,”  he  explained  in  his 
slow,  gentle  voice.  Hut  how  can  I  be 
convinced,  with  memories  of  narrow  es¬ 
capes  haunting  the  background?  It.  is 
Daisy  looking  out  over  my  shoulder  who 
voices  my  unconscious  thought.  “I 
reckon.”  she  says,  chuckling,  “y’u  are 
t (linkin’  that  the  next  time  we  sees  Mr. 
Perkin  he’ll  come  hack  and  say.  ‘Oh, 
ma’am,  have  y’u  seen  anything  o’  them 
bosses?  They  got  away  from  me  a  right 
smart  ways  down  the  road.’  Hut  I  don’t 
think  y’u  need  to  worry,  for  that  ol*  man 


well.  The  spray  should  he  applied  <  n  a 
fine,  clear  day  after  the  dew  is  off;  and 
this  is  also  a  good  definition  of  weed¬ 
killing  weather.  By  rising  at  daylight  to 
start,  the  cluster.  Daddy  thinks  to  use 
some  perfectly  good  time  that  has  never 
before  been  available.  The  horses  will  be 
thankful,  too.  for  the  old  sprayer  tongue 
hung  very  heavy  on  their  collars,  and  it 
was  a  grilling  task  in  the  hot  sun. 

A  cloud  is  drawing  in  a  thick,  black 
curtain  across  the  sun.  It  serins  to  he  a 
signal  for  the  crow's  to  leave  the  woods 
and  go  hunting  neglected  cornfields,  and 
they  fly  past,  the  window  in  Happing,  caw¬ 
ing  hordes.  There  are  so  many.  many,  of 
them,  each  one  with  a  sharp  and  hungry 
beak  and  an  appetite  alas  for  tiny  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys’  eggs.  Often  they  make 
our  hack  lots  the  stopping  place,  for 
grave]  I  think,  and  the  ground  for  acres 
is  blackened  with  their  shiny  hacks. 
There  have  been  more  crows  out  this 
Winter  than  I  ever  saw*  before  at  one 
time.  If  only  they  were  good  for  s  rne- 
thing  I  here  would  very  probably  be  very 
few  left. 

Kittle  Jane  has  found  her  friend  Daisy 
in  the  rocking-chair  and  as  a  result  is 
being  treated  to  the  latest  discovery: 

“Old  Grumble  is  dead  and  laid  in 
his  grave. 

Hum!  Ha!  Laid  in  his  grave.” 

No  one.  I  assure  you.  is  anxious  to 
assume  Old  Grumble’s  role,  now  that  he 
is  gone,  for  there  is  a  certain  relief  im¬ 
plied  both  iu  the  air  and  the  statement 
that  goes  with  it. 

How  fast  the  morning  has  sped  away! 
With  the  kettle  boiling  merrily,  we  begin 
to  look  anxiously  for  the  dinner  guests. 
Daddy  comes  hack  with  his  axe,  putting 
the  crows  to  rout  on  the  way.  And  just 
before  dinner  is  served,  a  moving  sneek 
down  the  road  proves  to  be  the  Man  from 
Florida,  with  the  horses  following  behind 
like  a  pair  of  old  mules.  “I  had  a  little 
trouble  with  Dan  in  front  of  the  eo’t 
house,  when  n  man  started  up  his  car, 
and  they  sure  don’t  like  to  meet  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  hut  here  we  are.” 

“Yes.  and  yo’  nil  looks  mighty  lunchy,” 
observes  Daisy  from  the  kitchen  door. 
Everybody  come  on  to  dinner!” 

MBS.  F.  II .  UNGER. 


You'll  M  akeM  oney 


Notes  on  the  “Milk  Cure” 

Would  milk  brought  to  ;t  boil  bo  as  good 
tor  food  as  the  milk  not  heated?  I  tried 
a  d()-day  diet  with  whole  milk,  and  it  did 
not  agree  With  me.  F.  M.  c. 

Kentucky. 

Chemists  and  food  specialists  are  very 
emphatic  iu  their  statements  that  milk 
should  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  as  by  so  doing 
some  of  the  most  valuable  food  elements 
are  changed  in  such  manner  that  they 
are  almost  wholly  indigestible.  It  is,  I 
imagine,  to  preserve  these  elements  as 
near  in  their  natural  state  as  possible 
that  milk  is  condensed  in  vacuum  tanks, 
winch  eliminates  the  necessity  of  healing 

I'l  V/s,  1V,ilir,R  nl •  «K  water  will  boil 
at  too  degrees  Fahrenheit  under  a  per¬ 
fect  vacuum. 

If  whole  milk  will  not  agree  with  a  per¬ 
son,  or,  in  other  words,  the  digestion  is 
too  feeble  to  properly  assimilate  whole 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


Yburdynamite 
dollar  ~ 


isnowworth 

$  1,35 


YOU  can  buy  135  to  140  sticks  of  Dumorite  for 
the  same  money  you  pay  for  100  sticks  of  40% 
dynamite. 

Dumorite,  the  new  Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamite,  has 
approximately  the  same  strength  as  regular  40%  dyna¬ 
mite  and  gives  you  equal  work,  stick  for  stick,  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Thus  Du  Pont  engineers  have 
found  a  way  to  give  you  over  more  dynamite  for 
your  dollar. 

You  won’t  get  a  “dynamite  headache”  from  using 
Dumorite  and  it  will  not  freeze. 

Think  -this  year,  with  Dumorite,  you  can  clear  over 
H  more  acres  of  stump  land  at  the  same  cost  you  paid 
last  year  for  dynamite,  or  you  can  clear  the  same 
amount  as  in  1921  at  a  saving  of  approximately  one- 
fourth. 

Let  Dumorite  help  you  make  1922  the  biggest  land 
clearing  year  of  all.  See  your  local  hardware  or  general 
store  merchant — and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


Fruit  Juice  in  Milk  Diet 

.  .hi  regard  to  the  milk  cure,  is  the  fruit 
Juice  added  to  the  milk  or  taken  sepa¬ 
rately?  Ip  it  necessary  to  take  fruit 
juice,  or  is  the  milk  alone  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  .  If  the  fruit  juice  is  necessary,  is 
there  any  limit  to  the  quantity  taken? 
Is  it  advisable  in  beginning  the  diet  to 
attempt  to  take  the  six  or  seven  quarts 
per  day.  or  should  we  begin  modern relv 
and  work  up  to  it?  airs.  a.  h.  a. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  gain  by  the  addition  of 
punt  .mice  nor  any  other  food  substance 
m  using  the  milk  diet.  The  action  of  the 
milk  alone  in  purifying  and  inereasiug 
the  blood  flow  is  what  rebuilds  the  sys¬ 
tem.  When  I  first  tried  the  milk  diet  I 
was  forced  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
either  grape  or  orange  juice  to  each  glass 
to  disguise  the  milk  flavor,  which  was 
wr.i  distasteful  to  me.  Xow  I  eujov 
drinking  milk  thoroughly  and  need  add 
nothing  to  it. 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  system 
for  the  milk  diet  is  a  one,  two  or  three* 
fast  if  possible,  and  the  first  day  use 
halt  the  quantity,  and  the  second  day 
the  full  amount.  Tt  is  possible  nausea 
may  result  the  first  or  second  day.  in 
which  case  use  lemon  juice  till  relieved 
of  the  unpleasant  sensation,  which  is  not 
likely  to  return. 

If  you  enjoy  the  taste  of  milk  and 
there  is  no  marked  desire  for  acid  fruit 
or  fruit:  juice,  your  gain  in  restored 
health  will  be  more  rapid  and  possibly 
more  permanent  if  you  use  milk  only 
during  tbe  four-week  period,  or  longer  if 
necessary,  without  the  addition  of  any 
oUier  substance,  except  possibly  mineral 
oil  in  case  constipation  is  troublesome. 

E.  J.  w. 


MAMD90OK0F 

EXPLOSIVES 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc 


/  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
r  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

{address  nearest 
branch  office) 

Please  send  me  free  copy 
of  104-page  Farmers’  Hand- 
'ok  of  Explosives. 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help 
you  clear  your  land. 


Name 


What  Ails  This  Well? 

If  you  are  in  trouble,  write  to  The 
K-  N.-Y.  The  water  in  a  well  which 
was  not  used  for  some  years  smells 
“skunky” ;  it  steins  a  skunk  must,  have 
1  alien  in  and  decayed  there.  We  rented 
the  cottage  on  the  place  and  spent  some 
money  renovating  it,  and  put.  modern  im¬ 
provements  in,  but  are  now  up  against 
it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  use  tbe  well 
water.  We  have  pumped  the  water  out 
several  times,  cleaned  the  bottom,  slaked 
lime  there,  sprayed  the  stone  wall  with 
some  chlorine  solution  without  being 
successful  in  purifying  it.  In  vmir  varied 
experience  with  subscribers,  did  \mi  ever 
learn  of  a  case  like  this,  and  is  there  am 
remedy  for  it?  The  well  is  25  ft.  deep, 
never-failing  ami  most  excellent  drinking 
water,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  lose  it. ; 
it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  nowadays  to 
drive  a  new ’well.  Can  you  help  me?  1 
know  it  is  a  hard  one,  but  it  niav  be  niv 
last  chance.  p  f 

New  York. 

K.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  heard  of  such  a 
ease,  usually  the  treatment  here  given 
will  surely  clean  up  a  well.  It  is  what 
we  should  advise  in  such  cases.  It  may 
be  that  some  vein  or  spring  of  sulphur 
water  has  broken  into  the  well.  If  any 
readers  have  had  experience,  we  want  to 
hear  from  them. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


IF  YOU  SWEETEN  YOUR  SOIL  WITH 

gan  Pulverized  Limestone 

BUT  IF  YOU  NEGLECT  ACID  SOIL  TOO  LONG 


Bl  book  gives 

thousands  of 

RECIPES 

branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS.  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  formerly  good  soils  have  reverted  to  waste  land 
or  unimproved  pasture,  because  Limestone  wasn’t  applied  IN  TIME. 

Don  t  YOU  wait  until  YOUR  soil  gets  so  strongly  acid  that  small 
returns  from  scant  crops  prevent  your  being  able  to  apply  Limestone. 


Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 

Soft,  Quick  Acting,  High  Calcium  Limestone 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


Ai.tce:  ‘Now  that  you  have  broken 
yotiv  engagement  with  Tom.  of  course 
you'll  return  his  diamond  ring."  Hetty : 
‘Certainly  not;  it  would  he  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  happiness  he  had  missed.” 
—Huston  Transcript. 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


In  Paterson.  N.  .T.,  three  boys  were 
caught  throwing  stones  at  a  railroad 
train.  This  is  a  serious  offense.  One 
night  last  year  we  were  on  our  way  home 
in  a  crowded  train — rushing  through  the 
dark.  Suddenly  there  came  a  crash  as  a 
great  stone  smashed  through  the  window, 
onlv  a  few  seats  in  front  of  me.  It  struck 
a  man  on  the  head  nml  carried  splinters 
of  glass  which  came  within  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  of  blinding  him  for  life.  Either 
some  imp  of  a  boy  or  some  malignant 
adult  had  thrown  that  stone  to  “show  off  ' 
before  his  comrades  or  to  express  his 
hatred  for  mankind  in  general.  To  me 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  savage 
in  this  willingness  to  kill  or  maim  an 
innocent  human  being  just  to  gratify 
some  spite  or  some  boastful  daring.  These 
boys  were  brought  into  court,  and  the 
judge  looked  them  over.  The  name.  ITab- 
niak  can  hardly  he  called  American, 
though  at  the  rate  wo  are  going,  fiO  years 
from  now  such  names  promise  to  he  as 
Common  as-  Brown  or  Smith  or  dones. 
The  judge  finally  told  these  hoys  to  go 
home,  and  commit  to  memory  Lincoln’s 
Address  at  Gettysburg’.  They  must  come 
hack  in  two  weeks  and  recite  the  address 
before  the  judge,  who  will  mark  their 
performance  as  he  would  a  school  exam¬ 
ination.  They  must  get  SO  in  order  to 
“liass'’  on  to  freedom.  For  each  tree 
points  under  SO  they  will  serve  one  year 
in  reform  school ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  hear  this 
performance  and  see  these  children  of 
foreign  parentage  recite  that  noble  appeal 
to  Americanism.  Even  though  they  com¬ 
mit  it  to  memory  and  reel  it  off  like  a 
parrot,  how  much  of  it  will  they  under¬ 
stand?  Will  they  get  the  idea  that  America 
cannot  he  kept  from  perishing  by  throwing 
stones?  Will  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about?  Can  you  rub  this  thing 
we  call  Americanism  into  a  man  through 
fear  of  the  reform  school?  Can  you  make 
him  a  good  citizen  through  an  appeal  to 
his  brain?  There  is  much  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  about  that.  1  never  considered  the 
monkrv  or  the  parrot  as  ideal  citizens. 

I  should  hardly  care  to  live  in  a  com- 
rnuoitv  governed  by  .such  characters.  \et 
I  have  known  cases  where  it  seemed  as 
if  ihe  voters  had  put  the  ordinary  human 
garments  on  parrots  and  monkeys  and 
put  them  in  the  high  places  in  order  to 
keep  alive  the  government  by  pro  udice 
and  rusty  habit!  I  think  it  likely  that 
these  boys  may  commit  this  great  address 
m  memory,  hut  can  they  apply  it  to  the 
great  business  of  putting  their  hands  m 
their  pockets  when  they  feel  an  lrresist- 
able  desire  to  throw  stones  i  For  that 
is  an  essential  part  of  Americanism.  But 
it  mast  be  admitted  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  “pure  blood”  Americans — with 
pedigrees  running  hack  to  Jamestown  or 
Plymouth  Rock  who.  like  these  boys, 
ought  to  be  forced  to  commit  Lincolns 
address  and  then  omit  many  of  their 
practices.  They  may  not  throw  stones  at 
railroad  Trains’  hut  they  try  to  pile  the 
stones  of  conservatism  an<l  wornout  Imbit 
on  the  enthusiasm  and  hope  of  youth. 
The  real  anarchists  are  not  all  named 
llaliniak.  Some  of  them  carry  regular 
Mayflower  namps.  True,  they  do  not  try 
to  'rip  things  apart— they  try  to  cover 
youth  with  a  shell,  as  a  dam  does — and 
thus  keep  vision  and  sunshine  and  air 
out  of  it. 

***** 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  start  a  speech 
or  a  sermon.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  simple 
story  of  Henry  Brown  and  Helen 
White.  Most  of  us  stumble  along  through 
life  misunderstanding  and  mixing  things 
no.  We  are  somewhat  like  these  hoys. 
We  throw  stones  and  then  try  t<>  make 
reparation  by  playing  the  part  of  a  par¬ 
rot  rather  than  giving  that  deeper  study 
and  service  which  is  true  patriotism.  Too 
much  of  the  world's  trouble  seems  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  no)  know  what 
we  are  talking  about .  We  learn  the  ad¬ 
dress  “by  heart.”  and  then  put  no  heart 
in  the  performance.  Now  and  then  we 
have  a  case  where  the  very  mix-up  of 
words  and  understanding  brings  happy 
results.  Henry  Brown  and  Helen  AN  hite 
were  farmers.'  Their  farms  adjoined — 
the  land  and  situation  being  exactly 
alike.  Both  were  terminal  buds — that  is. 
the  last  of  the  race.  Parents,  brothers 
and  sisrers  were  all  gone.  Each  lived 
alone  in  the  houses  where  they  were  born. 
Both  were  rather  deaf.  Each  really  loved 
the  other,  though  both  tried  to  forget 
sm-h  feeling.  Henry  bad  thought  it  nut 
carefully  ami  decided  his  course.  His 
affliction  troubled  him  greatly,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  any 
woman  to  share  it  with  him.  It  is  said 
that  the  poet  Whittier  once  wanted  to 
marry  a  young  woman  and  went  so  fai¬ 
ns  to  propose  to  her  by  letter.  He  made 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  too  honest 
and  humble,  for  he  spent  too  much  tiinp 
in  admitting  his  affliction  and  his  poor 
prospects.  He  should  have  known  that 
the  young  woman  and  everyone  else  knew 
all  about  these  evident  things.  What  he 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  forget  his 
afflictions  and  evident  handicaps  and  put 
0n  a  good  story  about  what  he  knew  he 
could  do.  The'  world,  and  especially  the 
young  women  in  it,  do  not  want  your 
troubles— they  want  to  imagine  your  tri¬ 
umphs.  There  may  be  capable  and  de¬ 
sirable  women  who  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  partnership  with  one  who 
rather  expects  to  be  a  failure,  but  I  have 
seen  very  few  of  them.  Most  women  like 


to  think  that  their  man  is  to  he  a  world 
heater,  and  when,  after  an  honest  strug¬ 
gle.  the  world  beats  him.  they  will  glory 
in  his  struggle  and  stand  by  him.  Henry 
Brown  thought  he  was  doing  Helen 
AA7hite  a  kindness  by  not  asking  her  to 
unite  her  fortunes  with  an  afflicted  man. 
He  was  wrong- — as  many  a  man  could  have 
told  Henry  if  rejected  suitors  wore  in 
the  habit  of  talking.  And  the  lines  dug 
into  their  faces  and  a  bit  of  gray  crept 
into  their  hair  ns  Henry  and  Helen 
passed  the  days  on  their  twin  farms. 


Users  say:  " GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT 99 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  Nvith  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  on  Fabrics  up  to  and  including  the  third 

postal  zone. 


We  also  make  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Listen  to  This  from  a  Recent  Letter! 

"1  have  been  raising  tobacco  with  your  fertilizers  for  20  years 
and  always  got  a  big  growth  combined  with  color,  quality  and 
burn.”  (Name  on  request.) 

Send  for  1922  Booklet 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  < 
m.TTI Jyil  Office  and  Work*:  Portland,  Conn. 

£EBnu§£S’  “It’s  the  Quality  Behind  the  Analysis  that  Counts.’’ 


“  Bergenport  Brand  ’  ’ 

l,  INSECTICIDE  AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

CO  -  •  100  William  St.,  New  York 


DEI?  PA1  IQ  15-yil  bundle,  best  quality,  light  or 
rtlxUiibliO  dark  patterns.  2  to  5-yd.  lengths. 
Postpaid  $2. 75.  Send  for  circular  and  samples. 

GORDON  REMNANT  CO.,  Dexter,  Maine 


to  cover  cost  of  packing- 
arid  advertising,  and 
we‘11  send  your  size  in 
this  genuine 

ULTRA  STYLISH 
TOP  COAT 

for  anto  and  street  wear. 
Made  of 

1—  Genuine  Aeroplane 
Cloth  a  beautitul  rich 
gray. 

2 —  Cloth  doubled;  brick 
to  buck  anil  vulcanized  to- 

1  getber  to  keep  out  wind 
k  and  cold. 

I  3  Smart  Style,  ilig 
patch  packets.  AU- 
^  instable  sleeve  strops. 

1  l  ig  collar  that  turns 
i  up  military  style. 

I  4-  Double  and  Triple 

A  stitched.  Kviuforcea  for 
it  Ion*  #t«r. 

I  B— Absolutely  woter- 

proor.  You  cun'l  lores 
1  vntu  throii<rh  thus  sar- 
A  meet  with  « liouul 
i  F1ZBS  84  to  40. 
r9  (live  client  Ru-uatirc  ever 
jjMr  suit  you  are  now  wearing. 

I  Send  Only  SOc  with 
I  coupon  below  and  pay 
B  balance  ol  $3.98  and 
I  postage  on  arrival. 

I  When  ooat  arrives  try  it 

■  on  rind  compare  it  with 

■  coats  at  double  our 

■  price.  Money  buck  if 

V  you  want  it.  4^ 


On  Arrival 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  n.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

E  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
^  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

~  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

5lliiil|j|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||in 


National  Coat  Co.,  Box  187,  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  um-loMc  60c.  i  will  i>uy  balunco  when  coat  reache**  mo. 
1  risk  nothing. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Ihe  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t  : 
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need — and  how,  I  will  ask  you.  was  Helen 
White  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  refer 
to  her  woodlot  and  fen<  e?  As  you  may 
know,  any  sudden  excitement  is  quite 
likely  to  start  a  roaring  in  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  which  often  obscures  sound  or 
changes  it.  So  that  when  this  honest 
man  seemed  to  propose  that  she  share  her 
lot  with  him  Helen  White  probably  did 
just  what  you  would  have  done  in  her 
place.  She  just  threw  her  arms  around 
the  heck  of  this  astonished  man  and 
shouted  in  his  ear: 

"Oh,  Henry.  I  have  waited  so  long  for 
this.  I  never  was  so  happy!" 

And  Henry?  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth 
about  it?  It  was  the  first  time  any 
woman  had  ever  attempted  to  embrace 
him.  and  ns  is  the  case  with  various 
emotions  which  sometimes  come  into 
human  life  after  Summer  has  come,  he 
seemed  so  afraid  that  it  might  escape  him 
that  he  offered  his  share  of  the  embrac¬ 
ing.  And  as  a  last  vigorous  effort  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  hill  and  drove  in 
through  the  elms  and  the  rose  leaves  a 
parting  shaft  which  illumined  the  entire 
room.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  color  is 
produced  by  the  usual  blending  of  brown 
and  white,  but  in  this  case  the  corner 
where  Ileary  and  Helen  sat  seemed  rosy 
as  the  dawn.  n.  w.  e. 


International  8-16 

Now  $670 

and  a  P&O  2- furrow  Plow  FREE 


Chicago 


Harvester  Company’ 
Exceptional  Offer 

Effective  Feb.  3  to  May  1,  1922 

The  Harvester  Company 
makes  this  special  offer  to 
apply  on  all  new  International 
8-16  and  Titan  10-20  tractors 
purchased  by  its  dealers  on 
1922  account  Each  farmer 
purchasing  one  of  these  Inter¬ 
national  8-1  6  tractors,  for  de¬ 
livery  on  or  before  May  I 
next,  will  be  given  by  the 
Company  absolutely  free , 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  a  2-furrow 
P&O  plow.  On  the  same 
terms,  each  farmer  who  pur¬ 
chases  a  Titan  tractor  will 
be  given  a  3-furrow  P&O 


A  New  Story  of  Lincoln 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Horace  .T. 
Brewer  tells  the  following  story,  which 
was  quite  common  in  Civil  War  time  but 
has  rarely  been  seen  in  print.  It  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  ever  taken  a 
civil  service  examination.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
Cromwell's  successor  was  from  a  pilot’s 
job. 

A  certain  pilot  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Billy  Pomeroy  b.v  name,  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
and  gallantry  in  running  his  boat  past 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  bad  applied 
for  the  captaincy  of  one  of  the  built-up 
and  sheathed  river  bouts  which  were 
used  as  gunboats.  Pomeroy  was  highly 
recommended  by  his  superior  officers  and 
was  directed  to  appear  before  the  exam¬ 
ining  board  for  examination  as  to  his 
qualifications  to  serve  as  commander  of 
a  gunboat 

One  of  the  first  questions  he  was  asked 
was:  ‘‘Who  succeeded  Cromwell?”  “Tom 
Watson.”  replied  Billy. 

“Are  you  drunk,  sir.’’  said  the  chair¬ 
man.  “that  yon  presume  to  trifle  with  the 
board  in  this  way?" 

“Well.”  said  Billy,  “I  guess  I  know 
what  I’m  talking  about.  Old  Sam  Crom¬ 
well  was  captain  of  the  Lady  Gay  until 
he  died,  and  Tom  Watson  succeeded 
him." 

“Our  question  does  not  refer  to  steam¬ 
boat  captains.”  said  the  chairman,  “but 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector 
of  England.” 

'  ph  !  ’  said  Billy,  “I  don’t  know  and  I 
don't  care  a  damn  ;  I’m  not  applying  for 
his  place.” 

Thereupon  the  board  turned  Billy  down 
and  marked  his  papers :  “Not  recom¬ 
mended:  ignorant  and  insolent.'* 

Billy’s  friends-  at  once  took  up  the  mat¬ 
ter.  his  Representative  got  into  the  fight 
and  it  went  front  one  department  to  an¬ 
other.  hack  and  forth  and  round  again, 
and  the  papers,  with  long  indorsements 
on  each,  kept  piling  up  until  nobody  could 
tell  exactly  what  it  was  all  about.' 

At  last  Billy's  Senator  Washburn.  I 
think— became  interested  and  went  to  see 
I  resident  Lincoln  about  it.  telling  him 
the  story.  The  President  sent  for  the 
papers,  which  had  accumulated  into  a 
huge  mass,  and  after  looking  at  a  few  of 
them  made  on  the  last  one  the  following 
indorsement : 

“As  nearly 


pared  down  to  make  a  price,  but  complete  with  all 
essential  equipment — belt  pulley,  fenders ,  platform, 
throttle  governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  angle  lugs, 
brakes.  This  equipment,  worth  more  than  $  1 00  and 
necessary  on  any  tractor  to  make  it  serviceable  and  safe, 
is  included  in  the  new  $670  price.  No  extras  to  buy. 


Titan  Price  Now  $700 


1  his  new  1  itan  price  is  sure  to  interest  any 
man  who  wants  a  real  3-plow  tractor,  with  belt 
power  in  proportion.  Remember  that  3-plow 
capacity  cuts  the  labor  cost  on  every  field  opera¬ 
tion.  Note  that  until  May  1 ,  ]  922,  every  farmer 
purchasing  a  Titan  tractor  covered  by  the  Special 
Offer  will  be  given  a  P  &  O  3-furrow  plow  free.  If 
the  purchaser  now  owns  a  suitable  plow  we  will 
substitute  a  tractor  disk  harrow. 

Greatest  farm  power  values  ever  offered. 
Neither  horses  nor  any  other  tractor  can 
equal  them. 


Special  Offer  Expires 
May  1st.  See  the 
McCormick  -  Deering 
Dealer  Now! 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

WnlwnNSO  (incorporated;  U  S  A 


Maple  Products  High 


as  anyone  can  guess,  this 
seems  to  be  a  triangular  contest  between 
(  hnrles  Stuart.  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Lilly  Pomeroy.  It  is  generally  believed 
her.-  that  both  Charles  and  Oliver  are  now 
(lead.  if.  upon  investigation,  the  board 
finds  such  to  bo  the  fact,  give  t ho  appoint- 
inpnt.  to  Billy,  1  v\  r,t??cor  \ 

h.'s  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Billy 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  pet  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis- 
iaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  j 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Favorable  sugar  and  syrup  prices  are  pre¬ 
dicted  this  spring.  Be  prepared  to  get  the  full 
crop  by  using  the  best  equipment. 


Moving  from  Rented  Farm 

April  1.  1021.  I  rented  a  farm  for 
money  rent  for  one  year.  .Tulv  1  I  re- 
cou-ed  a  notice  to  move  when'  mv  time 
expired.  TV  lien  I  came  on  this  farm  it 
\\as  entirely  bare,  and  I  bought  all  mv 
feed  and  bedding  until  I  raised  my  own 
1  have  rented  another  place  where'  I  can 
move  as  soon  ns  I  get  m.v  work  done 
whore  I  now  live.  Have  1  a  right  to 
move  my  hay  and  straw  in  Fall,  or 
must  I  stay  on  the  place  all  Winter?  If 
I  do  stay  on  the  place  that  I  am  on  now 
can  I  move  the  manure  in  the  Spring? 

New  Jersey.  j.  it.  w. 

If  your  contract  was  for  one  vear  and 


are  suitable  for  shallow  or  deep  boiling  and 
give  universal  satisfaction.  Heavy,  strong, 
correct  in  design;  best  materials. 

Arrange  for  your  sap  buckets  early;  get  our 
prices  and  write  for  complete  catalog  NOW. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corp., 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 
See  Our  New  Sap  Spout  Send  for  Free 


SAVE  MONEY 


Small  grain  yields  dS 

greatly  increased  by 

the  use  of  Sheep's  t£jr  _  ^V9 

Head  Pulverized  ;\  X 

Sheep  Manure.  One  # \ 

farmer  writes:  “30%  TRAP t  I  I  MAR 

increased  yield  over  iVv  I 

barn  manure  on  worn  \>  .•  / 

out  Ishd."  Dropiied  with  J 

fertiliser  attachment. 

Rii-n  In  nitrogen,  phos- 

phorio  arid  and  potash—  “a., , «,•.<> 

also  adds  humus,  t  or  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches,  lawns, 
small  fruits,  ete.  Sheep's  Head  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverised  and  put 
into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 


Father :  “Ho  you  believe  in  heredity?” 
Son:  “I  certainly  do.  Why.  for  instance, 
as  iny  six-months-old  always  trying  to  get 
his  toes  in  his  mouth  if  it  isn’t  because 
of  his  dad’s  constant  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet?” — Credit  Lost. 


READ/NG  BOA/E  EERT/L  /Z£R  CO. 


General  Agent,  State  of  New  York, 
General  Agent,  Stale  or  Vermont, 


F.  C.  TANGER,  443  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
■  -  PAUL  G.  ROSS,  Poultney,  Vt. 


NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  630  River  SL,  Aurora,  III 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)a  marks,  or  101...  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use.  t-Verv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  my  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irivspon- 
sibla  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  sub-cribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  a  bother  advertiser?  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end.  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber*  against  roguca.  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  oue  month  <>t  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  may  as  well  admit  that  the  Dutchess  County 
(N.  Y.)  plan  of  handling  auto  thieves  and 
rogue  hunters  (see  page  2S3)  is  better  than  the  way 
we  have  suggested.  Yet.  as  all  can  quickly  see,  this 
Dutchess  County  plan  will  he  successful  only  where 
there  is  a  live  farm  organization,  and  where  farmers 
will  stick  together  through  thick  and  thin.  This  is 
l.ut  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that,  the  farmers 
of  any  community  can  do  almost  anything  and  get 
about  what  they  want  if  they  will  only  organize  and 
work  together. 

* 

THE  other  day  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
talked  by  wireless  to  a  group  of  farmers  over 
1.000  miles  away.  We  can  easily  remember  the  time 
when  a  National  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  came 
to  speak  before  a  gathering  of  farmers  and  found 
only  35  men  assembled.  Women  were  not  in  “agri¬ 
culture”  at  that  time.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  received  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  and  asked  “What 
can  I  do  with  all  this  money?”  This  year  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  department  are  well  over  $40,- 
000, 000!  From  an  audience  of  a  little  roomful  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  talk  by  wireless  to  a  great  company  1,000 
miles  away  is  a  contrast  typical  of  what  is  working 
out  in  agriculture.  A  new  generation  has  come  upon 
the  scene.  Forty  years  ago.  when  some  of  those  who 
are  still  left  started  the  work  of  farm  education, 
there  was  no  background  of  experience  or  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  required  80  years  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions.  Now  younger  men  and  women,  with  new  and 
worldwide  tools,  will  build  securely  and  well.  We 
have  great  faith  in  the  future,  and  believe  that  final¬ 
ly  “agriculture"  will  pull  off  its  frills  and  furbelows 
and  get  down  to  shirt-sleeve  farming.  That’s  the 
only  kind  tliat-will  feed  the  world. 

* 

E  are  told  that  some  of  the  educators  have 
tried  to  push  a  new  school  law  through  the 
New  York  Legislature  this  year.  They  evidently  had 
it  ready,  but  the  Assemblymen  from  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  called  off  this  attempt.  These  men  are  close  to 
the  people,  and  they  know  that  any  effort  to  force 
tilings  now  would  result  in  sure  defeat — not  only  for 
the  bill  itself,  but  for  any  party  that  ever  got  back 
of  it.  Politicians  have  long  memories,  and  they  will 
remember  what  happened  to  the  township  school  law. 
There  should  be  a  full  year  permitted  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
We  have  already  received  many  comments,  and  they 
are  not  encouraging  for  the  report.  We  advise  our 
people  to  study  the  report  and  understand  it  before 
they  go  on  record. 

* 

HE  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  before  it 
a  case  which  involves  the  legality  of  “daylight 
saving.”  The  city  council  of  Bridgeton  passed  an 
ordinance  providing  for  daylight  saving  time  from 
June  S  to  September  25.  U>21.  The  local  court  judges 
while  not  convinced  of  the  legality  of  this  ordinance, 
finally  decided  to  order  their  courts  by  I  he  new  time. 
The  local  firm  of  Minch  Brothers  does  a  large  business 
in  growing  and  shipping  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  found  a  few  of  their 
packages  not  fully  marked  and  finally  brought  suit. 
The  local  justice  called  the  case  for  10  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon.  At  9  o’clock  (daylight  saving  time)  the 
justice  opened  the  case,  but  Mr.  Minch  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  The  ease  went  by  default,  and  Mr.  Minch  was 
fined  $25  and  costs.  Then  at  10  o’clock,  standard 
time  (11  o’clock  daylight  saving),  Mr.  Minch  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  attorney,  prepared  for  trial.  They 
were  informed  that  the  case  was  closed.  Now  Mr. 
Minch  has  brought  suit  against  the  local  justice  and 
the  sealer,  on  the  theory  that  he  did  not  have  a  fair 
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trial,  since  daylight  saving  time  is  illegal,  and  the 
city  ordinance  violates  the  statutes  of  New  Jersey. 

A  group  of  influential  farmers  and  the  State  societies 
combined  to  fight  this  case.  Tt  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  an  echo  of  the  old  daylight 
saving  battle,  and  shows  the  steady  opposition  which 
farmers  have  to  the  now  time.  Tt  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  re-enact  the  old  daylight  saving  time  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  this  year. 

* 

At  our  place,  which  is  a  typical  country  or  suburban 
home,  we  have  just  installed  a  complete  radio  apparatus. 

I  get  the  news  of  the  day  before  the  newspapers  are  out; 
though  located  five  miles  from  the  village,  a  mile  from 
the  station  and  40  miles  from  New  York,  I  am  in  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  the  outside  world;  our  children  hear 
bedtime  stories:  I  listen  to  opera,  while  some  of  the 
family  prefers  jazz;  but.  at  least,  the  radio  ’phono  offers 
all  the  family  interest,  amusement  and  instruction.  I 
think  this  development  has  a  special  significance  for 
the  country  woman  and  country  home.  Can  we  ever 
say  “lonely”  country  again?  C.  F. 

E  have  a  number  of  reports  like  the  above. 
Many  farmers  are  studying  the  radio  ’phone 
with  a  view  to  installing  one.  The  air  all  about  us 
is  filled  with  sound  waves.  The  marvel  of  it  is  that 
these  “wireless”  instruments  can  pick  these  waves 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  translate  them  into  con¬ 
versation  or  music!  There  are  those  who  think  that 
the  development,  of  this  "wireless”  will  do  more  for 
country  people  than  the  car  has  ever  done.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  lone¬ 
liness  when  the  farm  family  can  feel  that  it  is  within 
hearing  of  the  entire  country  or  State.  Tt  ought  to 
act  to  develop  the  country  home.  We  understand 
that  inventors  are  at  work  upon  small  devices  for 
bringing  moving  pictures  right  into  the  home.  The 
machine  will  he  much  the  same  size  as  those  used 
for  talking,  or  for  “canned”  music.  There  will  be 
rolls  of  films,  so  that  all  the  great  moving  pictures 
may  lie  seen  right  in  your  own  parlor  or  sitting  room. 
All  this  will  mean  bringing  entertain ment  right  to 
the  farm  home.  There  will  he  less  need  of  chasing 
after  it  to  the  town  or  city.  Events  are  moving  with 
lightning  speed,  and  no  one  can  safely  forecast  the 
future,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  swing  back  to  the  country  and  the  simple 
lipe  of  the  farm  home.  We  hope  so,  at  any  rate. 

* 

THE  newspapers  announced  last  week  that  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  so- 
called  Donnelly  law  unconstitutional.  It  is  under 
this  law  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  other 
State  farm  organizations  derive  much  of  their 
power.  We  have  not  been  able  yet  to  obtain  a  full 
copy  of  the  decision  so  as  to  learn  just  what  the 
court  actually  decided.  We  shall  have  a  study  of  it 
later.  Personally,  we  do  not  believe  the  higher 
courts  will  sustain  this  opinion.  The  National  Con¬ 
gress  has  just  passed  a  law  giving  in  a  national  way 
much  the  same  rights  to  form  farm  organizations. 
We  found  the  leaders  at  the  Cornell  Farmers’  Week 
very  hopeful  that  the  State  law  would  finally  he 
sustained. 

* 

IN  spite  of  the  storm  a  great  crowd  of  farmers 
attended  “Farmers*  Week"  at  Cornell.  It  was 
om*  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  all  the  long 
series  of  meetings.  The  managers  rather  expected 
a  light  attendance.  Many  of  the  roads  are  not  in 
good  condition,  and  it  was  hard  for  people  to  get 
about.  There  was  a  general  feeling,  too,  that  farmers 
were  quite  a  little  depressed  over  the  farm  situation, 
and  not  in  a  mood  for  attending  meetings.  Both 
guesses  were  wrong.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of 
fine,  earnest  folks — a  typical  gathering  of  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  country  people.  And  they  were 
far  more  hopeful  than  one  would  he  led  to  expect 
from  the  usual  reports.  Plans  are  in  hand  for  an 
active  season,  and  on  the  whole  farmers  expect  a 
better  year  than  the  last  one.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
guising  the  truth  about  farming  and  its  conditions, 
but  at  the  same  lime  the  feeling,  both  in  the  lectures 
and  in  private  talk  all  through  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  was  hopeful  and  encouraging.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  farmers  commend  the  “agricultural 
bloc”  in  Congress,  and  are  opposed  to  paying  the 
soldiers’  bonus  at  this  time. 

* 

ARMERS  who  are  interested  in  free  imports  of 
potash  must  act  quickly  or  a  heavy  tariff  will 
be  put  on  this  product.  It  is  said  that  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  will  report  a  tariff  hill  with 
a  tax  of  $25  per  ton  on  agricultural  potash.  This 
is  intended  to  benefit  a  few  corporations  which  have 
invested  in  American  potash  deposits,  Tt  is  an 
extortionate  and  needless  tax.  Eastern  farmers  in 
particular  need  potash  on  practically  all  soils,  except 
the  heavy  clays.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  such 


a  tax  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  majority — both  farmers  and  consumers. 
The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  get.  right  after  your 
Senator  and  Congressman,  and  demand  that  he  vote 
for  free  potash.  Do  it  at  once. 

HE  “agricultural  bloc”  at  Washington  has  done 
one  thing  at  least — it  has  made  Congress  far 
more  responsive  to  popular  opinion  than  it  ever  was 
before.  In  the  old  days  the  average  Congressman 
felt  that  lie  could  easily  bluff  off  complaints  or  sug¬ 
gestions  with  “careful  consideration,”  “earnest  at¬ 
tention,"  or  some  other  meaningless  phrase.  That 
usually  worked,  for  the  average  voter,  while  he 
might  growl  and  talk,  could  usually  be  expected  to 
stand  by  the  party.  Now  that  pleasant  dream  is 
being  upset  People  see  a  body  of  strong  and  capable 
men  ignoring  party  lines  and  acting  together  for  a 
certain  definite  and  honest  purpose.  Furthermore, 
they  see  this  body  actually  getting  results  such  as 
never  before  were  dreamed  of!  The  result  is  that 
all  over  the  country  men  and  women  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  political  secret  of  independence. 
And  Washington  begins  to  understand  as  well.  There 
has  not  been  a  time  in  years  when  Congress  was  so 
eager  to  learn  popular  opinion  and  to  be  guided  by 
it  as  right  now.  The  “feeling  out”  of  opinion  on  the 
bonus  taxes  is  a  good  illustration.  Of  course  the 
“stand-pat”  orators  will  bemoan  this  and  say  it  leads 
to  “mob  rule,”  Well,  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  “job 
rule”  for  many  years. 

5k 

IT  would  seem  as  if  there  might  be  found  in  every 
county  or  large  community  a  man  like  Mr.  Col¬ 
well.  whose  story  is  told  on  page  203.  No  one  can 
measure  the  good  which  this  man  lias  done  through 
his  system  of  loaning  rnouey  for  buying  farms.  Nor 
can  anyone  estimate  the  solid  character  and  full 
Americanism  which  this  man  has  given  to  his  coun¬ 
try  by  enabling  men  to  obtain  farms  and  homes.  His 
plan  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  almost  childlike.  The 
buyer  is  permitted  to  pay  for  the  farm  about  as  he 
pleases.  lie  keeps  up  the  interest  and  makes  such 
•annual  payments  as  he  can.  With  an  industrious 
man  who  has  sound  character  and  is  aided  by  a  good 
wife  such  a  contract  is  entirely  safe.  The  investor 
is  sure  to  get  his  money  back  with  fair  intei’est,  and 
the  buyer  is  sure  to  own  the  farm  in  time.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  where  Mr.  Colwell  could 
have  foreclosed  and  forced  the  buyer  to  give  the 
farm  back.  But  that  was  not  a  part  of  the  plan — 
which  was  not  only  to  sell  a  farm,  but  to  create  a 
farm  home  and  family.  So,  in  time  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  Mr,  Colwell,  instead  of  pushing  his  clients, 
boosted  them  along  the  way.  One  think  which  aided 
this  man  was  his  keen  judgment  of  human  character. 
It  is  not  likely  that  lie  would  back  a  lazy,  shiftless 
or  careless  spender,  and  he  knew  how  to  cull  all  such 
out.  The  whole  thing  seems  very  simple,  yet  that  is 
the  great  beauty  of  it,  as  it  is  of  every  successful 
application  of  business  to  common  things.  If  there 
were  more  men  like  Mr.  Colwell  there  would  be  more 
home  builders  and  fewer  abandoned  farms. 


Brevities 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  finds  that 
most  grape  vineyard  soils  are  deficient  in  lime  and 
phosphorus.  These  are  the  greatest  fertilizing  needs. 

When  we  startl'd  this  talk  about  the  “tailless  rooster” 
we  liiul  no  idea  wluit  was  coming.  The  country  seems 
full  of  such  birds,  though  just  what  advantage  this  de¬ 
tailing  is  we  cannot  see. 

A  Farmer  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  heard  a  noise  in  his 
henhouse,  fired  at  random  and  killed  a  chicken  thief. 
The  coroner’s  jury  promptly  exonerated  him.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  take  a  human  life. 

Where  heavy  clay  garden  soil  bakes  hard,  so  that 
beans  and  other  crops  find  it  hard  to  break  through,  the 
need  is  for  manure  and  lime.  The  latter  will  break  up 
the  soil,  as  it  would  spoil  brick  making. 

\Vb  have  a  report  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  couple  who 
applied  to  the  court  for  separation  because  the  woman 
said  “hard  things  about  her  husband.”  It  seems  that 
one  can  talk  harder  with  the  lingers  than  with  the 
tongue. 

One  happy  bnck-to-the-lauder  writes  us  that  lie  is  on 
a  nice  quiet  place  at  the  end  of  a  lonely  lane,  “where  the 
children  are  in  no  danger  of  being  ruq  over.  In  almost 
the  same  mail  comes  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  grieves 
because  she  must  live  in  such  a  lonely  place ! 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  picture  of  a  stout-picking 
machine  made  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Agricultural 
Department  want  to  arrange  a  machine  on  Something  of 
the  same  principle  for  picking  up  the  “drops”  iu 
Southern  peach  orchards,  That  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  way  to  control  the  curculio. 

“Keep  right  after  the  free  seed  fakes.  It  seems  to  me 
any  man  with  brains  enough  to  get  to  be  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  would  have  brains  enough  not  to  try  to 
fool  the  people  with  a  few  packets  of  seeds  to  get  their 
vote,”  says  II.  J.  Britton,  Pennsylvania.  Thev  came 
near  to  killing  this  free-seed  graft  last  year  -nearer 
than  ever  before.  Keen  after  them  and  it  will  finally 
be  killed. 
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Trespassers  and  Auto  Thieves  at  Law 

Last  week  we  mentioned  several  new  bills  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  this  season.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  short,  yet  important,  so  that  we  may  print 
them  in  full : 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  NO.  438 — BY  MR.  RETTS 

Section  1.  Section  183  of  chapter  647  of  the  laws  of 
1011.  entitled  “An  act  relating  to  conservation  of  lands, 
forests,  waters,  parks,  hydraulic  power,  fish  and  game, 
constituting  chapter  0f>  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
added  by  chapter  287  of  the  laws  of  1919  and  amended 
by  chapter  466  of  the  laws  of  1921.  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  183.  Damaging  fences  or  other  property  by 
hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen.  Any  person  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  or  while  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing, 
shall  without  the  permission  of  the  owner,  lessee  or  law¬ 
ful  occupant,  enter  upon  the  laud  of  another,  and  while 
thereon  shall  disturb,  take,  injure  or  kill  any  domestic 
fowl  or  animal,  or  injure,  take  or  remove  any  fruit, 
vegetables  or  farm  produce,  or  cut.  destroy  or  damage 
any  bars,  gates  or  fence,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall 
leave  open  any  bars  or  gates  thereon,  resulting  in  dam¬ 
age  to  the  owner  or  oceupunf  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $50,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  payable  to 
the  owner  thereof,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  actual 
damages,  which  shall  he  paid  to  the  owner. 

Section  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended,  by  in¬ 
serting  therein,  at  the  end  of  part  three  of  article  live, 
a  new  section,  to  be  section  184,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  184.  Presumptive  evidence.  The  possession 
of  any  domestic  fowl  or  animal,  or  the  possession  of  any 
fruit,  vegetable  or  farm  product  by  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  having  in  his  or  their  possession  a  rifle  or  shotgun, 
or  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  person  having  in  his 
possession  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  shall  be  presumptive 
proof  that  such  domestic  fowl  or  animal,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  farm  product  was  taken  iu  violation  of  section  1S3  of 
this  chapter. 

Section  3.  This  not  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

ASSEMBLY  BILL  NO.  36.7— BY  MR.  WEBB 

Section  1.  Chapter  30  of  the  laws  of  1909,  entitled 
“An  net  relating  to  highways,  constituting  chapter  23 
of  the  consolidated  laws.”  is  hereby  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  therein,  after  section  290-b,  a  new  section,  to  be 
section  290-e,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  290-e.  Revocation  of  registration  or  license 
upon  conviction  for  stealing  farm  produce.  In  addition 
to  any  other  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  a  judge 
or  magistrate  by  this  article,  the  judge  or  magistrate 
presiding  at  a  term  or  session  of  a  Court  in  which  the 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  convicted  of  stealing  farm 
produce  may  in  his  discretion,  and  in  cases  of  second 
and  subsequent  offenses  must,  revoke  the  registration 
of  the  motor  vehicle  of  such  owner  by  order.  Such 
order  also  shall  require  that  the  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion.  and  number  of  plates  if  any.  be  delivered  forthwith 
to  the  tax  commission.  Such  judge  or  magistrate  shall 
forthwith  transmit  to  the  tax  commission  a  copy  of  the 
order  and  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  he  served  per¬ 
sonally  upon  the  person  whose  certificate  is  so  revoked. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Farmers  and  Happiness 

As  a  whole  our  farmers  are  in  rather  a  bad  way. 
Although  those  who  were  not  hit  with  the  laud  boom 
have  done  well,  tenant  farmers  get  the  effect  second¬ 
arily.  There  has  never  been  better  times  for  the  farmer 
who  took  advantage  of  the  high  prices  to  pay  off  old 
debts  or  lay  away  a  nest  egg  for  future  need.  Wallace's 
plan  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  corn  is  all  right  if  it  would 
work.  1  have  been  waiting  for  some  one  big  enough  to 
evolve  a  plan  whereby  farmers  could  buy  and  pay  for 
their  homes,  ns  wo  who  started  30  years  ago  did.  A 
minister  in  our  town  once  said  that  the  happiest  man 
was  he  who  owned  a  farm,  and  did  not  want  to  buy  his 
neighbor's.  1  believe  he  was  right.  JEROME  smith. 

Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  minister  had  it  about  right.  The 
man  who  is  constantly  scheming  to  “get  mote’’  after  he 
has  enough  cannot  buy  a  ticket  to  happiness.  It  is  true 
that  farmers  who  during  the  high  wartime  prices  saved 
part  of  their  income  and  refused  to  speculate,  are  in  a 
good  position  today. 


New  York  State  Grange 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  held  in  Binghamton.  February  7-10.  was 
a  record  one  in  attendance  and  interest,  with  good 
weather  prevailing  through  the  meeting,  Bight  new 
Granges  were  organized  in  1921.  making  a  total  of  927 
in  the  State,  with  n  membership  of  over  140,300.  the 
biggest  membership  by  far  of  any  State. 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  to  lie  passed  was  one 
endorsing  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  and  urging  that  the  inadequate  buildings  be 
added  to  by  a  liberal  appropriation  for  a  building  fund. 
Another  one  continues  the  12  Cornell  scholarships  tie1 
body  lias  maintained  for  some  years  past.  Other  im¬ 
portant  resolutions  that  will  do  much  towards  shaping 
the  agricultural  policies  of  tin-  State  were  one  asking 
that  more  troops  of  State  police  be  provided  for.  that 
rural  sections  may  be  better  protected  from  thievery 
and  night  time  robberies;  asking  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  prohibiting  hunting  on  Sundays;  favoring  the 
publication  of  a  catalogue  of  farms  in  the  State  aban¬ 
doned  or  for  sale,  by  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  (this  publication  was  recently  abandoned, 
largely  because  of  representations  of  real  estate 
dealers)  ;  favoring  the  use  of  concrete  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  State  highways;  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  project;  favoring  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools;  ask  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law;  asking  the  repeal  of  the  full  crew 
railroad  act  as  a  means  of  lessening  transportation 
costs:  favoring  the  revoking  of  the  license  of  any  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  who  operates  a  car  while  intoxicated; 
favoring  the  pooling  plan  of  the  Dairymen's  League; 
opposing  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk  and  favoring 
tile  Knight  hill  to  legalize  the  purchase  of  new  bond 
issues  of  Federal  I. and  Banks  by  State  savings  banks 
and  trustees;  urging  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
co-operative  marketing  methods  in  Grange  meetings. 

There  were  several  school  resolutions  One  would 
repeal  the  law  giving  school  superintendents  the  right 
to  consolidate  schools  without  consent  of  the  people  in 
the  districts  concerned.  Another  favored  the  election 
of  school  superintendents,  instead  of  their  appointment. 

The  State  Fair  Commission  was  asked  to  refuse 
advertisements  of  oleo  and  filled  milk  in  the  fair  cata¬ 


logue,  and  to  refuse  exhibits  of  these  in  the  halls  of 
the  fair.  The  request,  was  also  extended  to  county 
fairs. 

Over  600  took  tin*  sixth  degree.  The  election  of 
officers  was  accomplished  iu  record  time,  with  few 
changes  in  the  official  list.  National  Master  Lowell 
scored  when  he  said:  “Less  movies  on  Sundays  and 
more  of  God’s  service,  more  of  father  and  mother  in 
the  home,  and  a  better  feeling  for  one  another.”  f. 


A  Farm  Bureau  and  Auto  Thieves 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  suggestions  for  hand¬ 
ling  automobile  thieve*,  and  while  your  method  of  drastic 
personal  and  immediate  action  is  perhaps  applicable  in 
some  places,  I  doubt  its  general  value  for  two  reasons. 
Iu  the  first  place,  the  property  owner  who  went  after 
trespassers  with  a  dog  or  gun,  or  used  drastic  methods 
in  any  way.  might  get  the  worse  of  a  personal  en¬ 
counter,  he  might  inflict  very  serious  injury  and  involve 
himself  in  a  bad  situation,  and  he  might  inflict  .such  an 
injury  as  would  lose  him  the  support  of  public  opinion 
and  turn  support  toward  the  trespasser.  I  believe  that 
cases  of  tliis  kind  are  not  without  precedent. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Dutchess  County  have  a  better 
way  of  handling  this  situation.  In  August,  James  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Arlington.  N.  Y.,  was  driving  past  the  orchard 
of  David  Slighr  of  the  town  of  1, a  Grange  in  his  auto¬ 
mobile.  Mr.  Roberts  stopped  his  car  and  he  or  his 
party  (wife  and  son)  took  some  apples  from  the  orchard 
of  Mr.  Blight.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Hart,  a 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Slight,  and  others.  The  matter  was 
reported  to  the  sheriff-  Roberts  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  in  the  justice’s  court  of  the  town  of 
I.aGrangc.  The  jury  disagreed  at  the  first  trial.  After 
much  stalling  and  many  postponements,  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial  again  late  in  December.  Roberts  was 
found  guilty  and  was  fined  $35. 

The  Farm  Bureau  followed  this  case  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  giving  it.  tile  widest  possible  publicity,  and  I  thiuk 
it  received  not  less  than  30  newspaper  write-ups  iu  the 
several  papers  of  the  comity  during  the  period  that  the 
case  was  pending.  The  moral  effect  of  this  arrest  and 
the  wide  publicity  given  it  appears  to  have  been  excellent. 
Dutchess  County  farmers  have  had  much  less  trouble 
from  petty  thieving  this  year  (1921 )  than  last,  and  we 
ascribe  a  large  amount  of  credit  to  this  case,  which  was 
pending  iu  rhe  courts  during  the  Fall  and  receiving  fre¬ 
quent  newspaper  notes. 

A  similar  ease  is  now  pending  in  the  courts.  A  few 
days  prior  to  Thanksgiving  three  hunters,  in  passing 
oxer  a  farmer’s  land,  shot  and  killed  three  turkeys  be¬ 
longing  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  attempted  to 
escape  in  their  automobile,  which  was  standing  nearby. 
The  act  was  witnessed  and  pursuit  was  taken  up.  The 
thieves  were  overtaken  a  few  miles  down  the  road, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  stop  on  account  of  tire 
trouble.  At  first  they  denied  the  charge,  but  when 
confronted  with  the  evidence  in  the  form  of  the  dead 
turkeys  which  they  carried  they  admitted  the  shooting. 
In  the  meantime  the  sheriff’s  office  had  been  notified; 
the  sheriff  ordered  one  of  hi*  deputies  who  resided  in 
that  part  of  the  county  to  give  chase,  and  the  deputy 
arrived  after  neighbors  had  caught  the  thieves.  The 
men  were  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
town.  After  some  conference  the  hunters  produced 
$100.  which  was  paid  to  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
turkeys;  the  dead  turkeys  were  returned  to  him,  and 
the  parties  interested  supposed  the  matter  was  clos'  d. 

The  Farm  Bureau  directors  did  not  approve  of  this 
method  of  disposing  of  cases  of  law  violation.  They 
called  on  the  sheriff,  the  district  attorney  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  petition  and  resolution 
to  investigate  the  case.  The  justice  held  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  calling  in  the  deputy  sheriff,  the  justice  of  the 
town  aud  others,  to  be  questioned.  At  the  hearing  it 
developed  that  the  thieves  had  paid  the  $100  under 
threat  that  action  would  be  brought  against  them.  It 
developed  further  that  the  fanner  who  received  the 
8100  had  split  with  the  deputy  sheriff.  The  justice  of 
rhe  peace  denied  that  he  had  acted  in  an  official  capac¬ 
ity.  and  admitted  that  no  record  of  the  case  was  made 
by  him.  It  was  admitted  that  the  8100  paid  the  farmer 
was  considerably  in  excess  *.f  the  value  of  the  turkeys. 
The  Supreme  Court  justice  was  indignant  that  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  should  be  handled  in  such  a  manner,  and 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  turkey 
thieves.  They  are  at  present  nr  liberty,  awaiting  the 
action  o?  the  grand  jury.  Just  what  will  be  done  re¬ 
garding  the  matter  of  the  farmer  who  accepted  the  8100 
and  rhe  return  of  the  turkeys,  with  the  deputy  sheriff 
who  shared  in  the  spoils,  and  with  the  justice  of  the 
peace  who  was  willing  to  puss  over  such  au  occur¬ 
rence  without  due  process  of  law,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Again  we  have  given  this  incident  the  very  widest 
possible  publicity,  to  the  end  that  hunters  may  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  shooting  turkeys,  deputy  sheriffs  from 
sharing  in  the  spoils  of  crime,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
from  winking  at  violations  of  the  law. 

AA’e  believe  that  the  above  method  of  handling  matters 
of  this  kind  is  correct.  It  is  legal,  it  does  injustice  to 
no  one.  and  by  the  use  of  publicity  it  secures  the  desired 
result  of  checking  indiscriminate  thievery.  At  the  reg¬ 
ular  annual  meeting  of  the  Dutches.*  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Association  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  would 
prosecute  any  person  who  might  be  guilty  of  stealing 
from  the  premises  of  a  Farm  Bureau  member.  The 
resolution  further  provided  that  regular  funds  of  the 
organization  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
that  the  expense  should  he  voluntarily  underwritten  by 
members.  A  guarantee  of  $400  was  raised  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  loss  than  four  minutes,  the  same  to  be  called  for 
in  sums  not  exceeding  810  per  member  should  occasion 
arise.  AW  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
any  considerable  sum  of  money  in  this  work,  but  we 
have  it  pledged,  and  it  will  lie  used  if  necessary,  and 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum 
by  the  method  outlined.  f.  n.  l. 


The  Wire  Tag  Cattle  Danger 

In  a  recent  issue  you  asked  for  -dairymen  who  have 
lost  cattle  from  bag  wires  to  write  you.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  lost  three  valuable  animals,  two  of 
which  were  purebred  llolsteins.  These  animals  all 
acted  the  same,  would  mope  around  and  get  thinner 
every  day  in  spite  of  the  best  care  we  could  give 
them.  After  they  died,  we  opened  all  of  them,  and 
found  in  every  case  that  one  of  these  tag  wires  had 
become  encased  by  a  large  pus  sack  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  heart.  drynocit  farms. 

Leonardo.  N.  J. 

My  way  to  stop  this  trouble  would  be  simple.  Let 
the  local  farm  organization  write  concerns  who  use 
wire  tags  for  tying  sacks  that,  unless  they  refrain  from 
using  these  wires  the  farmers  would  refuse  to  buy  their 
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feed,  and  then  make  good  and  not  buy  any.  If  there  ia 
no  organization,  get  up  a  Dtter  covering  this  statement 
and  have  the  dairymen  in  the  community  sign,  and  send 
same  to  different  concerns  using  these  tag  wires,  and 
they  will  get  results.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  our  mer¬ 
chants  agreed  to  close  all  business,  except  restaurants 
and  ice  cream  parlors  on  Sunday.  We  have  25  or  30 
stores  (all  foreign)  that  handle  fruits  aud  groceries. 
Some  of  them  run  meat  markers.  They  would  not  close. 
I  then  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  our 
Commercial  Travelers’  Club.  The  chairman  of  the 
Merchants’  Exchange,  in  talking  with  me  one  day.  asked 
me  what  we  could  do  to  close  these  people.  I  suggested 
quit  patronizing  them  ar  all.  The  result  was  the  two 
executive  committees  met  and  decided  to  report  back  to 
their  respective  organizations  asking  their  members  not 
to  patronize  any  of  those  stores  that  kppt  open  on  Sun¬ 
day.  They  then  notified  such  merchants.  In  two  weeks 
every  one  was  closed.  This  would  be  my  way  if  I  were 
a  dairyman.  ‘r.  n.' weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  saw  on  page  1503  about  cattle  killed  by  tag  wires. 
They  are  a  nuisance.  They  use  twine  to  sew  bags 
shut.  Why  not  put.  tag  on  also  with  twine?  That 
would  be  the  thing  to  do.  The  farmer  would  appreciate 
it.  There  are  too  many  cattle  killed  by  wire.  One  even¬ 
ing  our  cows  were  all  right;  next  morning  one  of  the 
beet  was  dead.  We  sent  for  the  “dead-animal  man.” 
and  said  we  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  as 
she  was  a  healthy  cow.  lie  found  the  small  wire  had 
penetrated  her  heart  when  she  laid  down  in  the  evening. 

•  >ur  son  had  a  high-priced  cow.  She  was  ailing  for  a 
week;  would  not  eat.  and  gave  no  milk.  She  died,  and 
it  was  found  that  she  had  been  killed  bv  wire.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  around  here  have  had’  same  bad  luck. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  M.  o.  w. 

I  see  you  speak  of  wire  clasps  on  grain  bags.  You 
have  the  right  idea  regarding  a  law  to  stop  the  use  of 
this  wholesale  cattle-destroyer.  I  have  been  called  to 
attend  a  dozen  eases  in  the  last  three  years  that  were 
victims  of  the  clasps  nr  wire  clamps  or  nails.  My  last 
case  affected  this  way  was  a  young  cow  humped  up.  off 
her  feed,  a  subnormal  temperature.  I  diagnosed  her 
case  as  suffering  and  incurable  from  metallic  substance. 
I  gave  the  owner  no  encouragement  outside  of  cutting 
out.  He  later  called  another  veterinarian,  who  gave  a 
like  opinion.  _  The  cow  was  killed,  and  the  post-mortem 
found  13  nails. .  and  some  3-i.  screws,  which  goes  to 
show  this  metallic  diet  is  unhealthy  w.  f.  jones,  v.s. 


Game  Laws  and  the  Cats 

We  surely  do  approve  of  your  stand  regarding  hunt¬ 
ing.  What  a  nuisance  they  do  make  of  it.  and  here’s 
another  thing  that  makes  me  mad,  and  nearly  everyoue 
else  will  agree  with  me.  I  think.  Did  you  ever  read 
the  fine  print  ou  'lie  back  of  a  hunting  license?  It  gives 
the  hunter  rhe  right  t"  shoot  any  cats  found  in  the  fields 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  we  all  know  how  the  cats  go 
out  and  catch  the  mice  in  the  hay-fields,  and  they  will 
go  across  the  fields  to  the  neighbors’  barns  also';  and 
how  is  the  hunter  going  to  tell  whether  the  cat  is  out 
after  a  mouse  or  a  bird?  Gne  of  our  neighbors  had  a 
beautiful  Angora  ear  kilh-d  this  Summer.  He  was  in 
their  own  field,  right  back  of  their  barn,  so  close  that 
thp  shot  rattled  down  right  around  the  house.  I  think 
that  clause  in  the  hunring  licenses  is  outrageous.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  lost  a  white  Angora  cat  this  Summer 
and  never  found  out  where  she  went,  but  felt  prettv 
sure-  c.  n.  ' 

The  statement  on  the  hack  of  the  hunting  license 
reads  as  follows : 

“Help  to  Hold  Vermin  in  Check” 

“A  or  mm  destroy  far  more  game  and  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  than  arc  takeu  by  all  the  hunters  and  trappers 
Combined.  Kill  all  you  can  of  foxes,  cats  hunting  pro¬ 
tected  birds,  harmful  hawks,  red  squirrels,  and  other 
enemies  of  useful  wild  life.  You  will  benefit  both  the 
game  and  your  own  sport.” 

Any  hunter  will  take  that  as  full  permission  to  shoot 
any  cat  he  may  see — and  many  of  them  live  fully  up  to 
their  privilege.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  cat 
owner  to  make  a  case  against  a  hunter  who  killed  a 
cat.  even  if  the  animal  were  shot  while  it  was  asleep. 


Protection  Against  Thieves 

AA'e  have  had  quite  an  "unusual”  cold  snap,  with  the 
temperature  down  to  20  degrees  in  some  of  the  citrus 
sections.  Reports  from  Southern  California  indicate 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  oranges  have  been  frozen  on  the 
trees.  Lemons  have  suffered  even  worse.  So  you  see 
that  the  East  has  no  monopoly  on  hard-bitting  cold 
snaps. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  accounts  of  dep¬ 
redations  of  auto  hogs.  I  am  reminded  of  the  epidemic 
of  horse  stealing  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  got  so  bad  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  I  lived, 
that.  the  farmers  organized  a  Morse  Thief  Protective 
Association.  Large  circulars  were  printed  on  cloth  and 
distributed  among  the  members,  to  be  nailed  up  on  their 
barns.  These  circulars  stated  that  the  owner  of  the 
barn  was  a  member  of  the  association  and  that  he  was 
pledged  to  help  hunt  down  every  thief  stealing  a  horse 
f **om  ativ  member  of  the  association.  A  troop  of  riders 
was  selected  to  serve  for  a  stated  time.  The  troop  was 
ready  to  start  on  the  trail  of  a  thief  at  any  time,  day 
or  night,  and  fo'low  it  relentlessly  until  he  was  cap¬ 
tured.  My  recollection  is  that  only  two  horses  were 
stolen  from  members  after  the  organization,  and  the 
thieves  were  run  down  and  sent  to  the  pen.  All  ex¬ 
penses.  including  those  for  pursuit  aud  prosecution,  were 
paid  by  the  association,  and  were  hardly  felt  by  the 
members.  The  big  posters  were  a  potent  warning  to 
thieves,  and  had  tm  little  to  do  with  the  exemption  of 
the  members  of  the  association  from  their  depredations. 
AVhy  could  not  the  farmers  in  the  sections  infested  with 
these  auto  thieves  organize  along  similar  lines?  Prompt 
arrest  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  few  offenders, 
backed  by  a  large  group  of  farmers,  would  soon  stop  the 
lawless  thieves  The  success  of  any  scheme  will  depend 
upon  the  united  action  of  a  large  number  of  farmers. 
When  such  is  the  case,  not  only  thieves  but  officers  of 
the  law  will  sit  up  and  take  notice.  “TFe  must  do  it 
Ou rscivcs."  e.  r.  j. 

Berkeley.  Cal. 

K.  N.-Y.— That  very  thing  has  been  done  in  several 
sections  of  the  East,  and  it  seems  to  be  working  out 
well.  The  sooner  the  thieves  realize  that  the  entire 
community  is  ready  for  them  the  sooner  they  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  rights  of  ownership. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl 

is 

e 

Our  Page  brings  joy  and  happiness 

To  those  who  help  make  it  a  success 

When  all  the  world  is  white  with  snow, 
And  up  and  down  the  great  winds  go, 
With  heart  of  joy  abroad  he  fares 
To  run  and  wrestle  with  the  gale. 

— From  “The  Hoy  and  the  Storm,” 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

Hello!  my  boys  and  girls!  Here  we 
are  again,  with  two  whole  pages  waiting 
to  be  filled.  I  promised  you  last  time 
that  this  month  we  would  have  mostly 
letters  from  you,  instead  of  much  writing 
by  your  editor.  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  it  is  easy  to  do  it,  because  such  a  hit 
of  fine  letters  have  come  in  the  last  few 
days.  "How  many  letters  do  you  receive 
a  month?”  one  boy  asks.  Usually  be¬ 
tween  '200  and  300.  They  make  a  pretty 
big  pile  when  you  see  them  all  together, 
and  open  and  read  each  one.  But  of 
course  they  are  not  many  when  you  re¬ 
member  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  who  read  Onr  I’age.  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  those  who  are 
helping  with  letters  and  drawings  and 
photographs  and  puzzles  and  everything 
else.  The  words  in  the  box  this  month 
give  the  idea  that  those  who  help  to  make 
it  a  success  find  the  greatest  joy  and 
pleasure  in  Our  Page.  That  is  true. 
Margaret  Van  Yliet.  a  New  Jersey  read¬ 
er,  sent  these  words. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  the  letters.  First, 
we  will  take  those  iti  answer  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  last  nioulb. 

Our  Magic  Fire 

Drawr  close.  Outside  the  wind  is  howl¬ 
ing  and  the  snow  dashes  against  the  win¬ 
dows,  Our  fire  is  burning  brightly.  It  is 
warm  and  cheerful  and  friendly.  What 
have  some  of  you  to  say  about 

The  Qualities  of  Friendship 

As  1  was  reading  Our  Page  something 
seemed  to  glisten  and  shine  forth  from 
the  cheery  sheet.  The  golden  words  were 
these:  "The  Qualities  of  Friendship.” 
Somehow  just  the  word  “friendship” 
thrilled  me.  VVhat  does  the  word  mean? 
What  did  a  great  man  think  in  a  general 
way  that  the  qualities  of  friendship  were? 
So  I  took  the «big  hook,  and  this  is  what 
Webster  said:  “Friendship:  kindness, 
amity,  or  mutual  affection  cherished  by 
two  people  of  congenial  minds.”  You 
see.  he  put  kindness  or  love  as  the  main 
factor,  so  let  us  take  that  as  our  keynote. 
Love  people,  and  be  interested  in  them. 
Love  is  the  required  solvent  for  all  bit¬ 
terness.  For  a  minute  think  of  the  Great 
War  and  of  the  millions  who  gave  their 
lives.  Take,  fur  example,  the  courageous 
work  of  the  nurses.  Do  you  think  if  they 
had  not  cherished  a  love  of  mankind  in 
their  hearts  they  could  have  walked  into 
the  battlefields  of  death  to  give  their  ser¬ 
vice  for  others?  A  selfish  person  would 
probably  have  given  some  excuse  and  re¬ 
mained  comfortably  at  home. 

The  second  quality  which  takes  us  into 
the  realm  of  friendship  is  “self-forgetful¬ 
ness.”  Have  no  selfish  wishes  to  be  ful¬ 
filled.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  world 
is  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  doesn’t 
want  it.  Say  to  yourself,  “My  mind  is 
going  to  he  a  tower  mind  which  overlooks 
the  faults  of  others.  And  then  hear  no 
evil,  think  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil,  will 
be  my  password.” 


Think  what  quality  you  would  like  in 
a  friend,  and  then  apply  it  to  yourself. 
We  will  choose  “sympathy."  Be  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Many  a  stray  human  being  has 
been  started  on  the  straight  path  by  the 
kindly  advice  of  some  understanding  per¬ 
son. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  difficult  qual¬ 
ity  to  fulfill,  "tactfulness.”  Be  tactful, 
aim  to  repress  careless  or  cutting  re¬ 
marks  whim  may  hurt  more  than  we  real¬ 
ize.  Whenever  it  is  possible  t<>  pass  on  a 
cheerful  word,  or  a  word  of  praise  to 
some  friend,  lot  us  do  so. 

Above  all.  do  not  lose  “courage.” 
Ofttimes  a  person  is  aided  by  some  kind 
deed  or  word  more  than  one  can  ever 
know.  1  have  these  words  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  I  do  not  know  the  author: 

“He  who  loses  wealth  loses  much, 
lie  who  loses  a  friend  loses  more,  but 
He  who  loses  courage  loses  all.” 

In  closing,  let  us  take  for  our  motto, 
“Love  and  live,”  and  first  we  know  friend¬ 
ship  will  come  knocking  at  our  doors.  Let 
the  friendliness  which  binds  Our  Page 
together  influence  onr  entire  lives.  1  am 
your  new  friend,  lucille  carrier. 
Massachusetts. 


There  are  several  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  which  a  person  should  have  in 


A  Mighty  Ocean  Touches  Shore 

order  to  be  u  good  friend.  I  think.  The 
most  important  is  sympathy.  One  must 
“laugh  when  the  world  laughs,  and  weep 
when  the  world  weeps.”  Friend  might  be 
substituted  for  world  in  this  case.  An¬ 
other  essential  is  thoughtfulness.  Often 
we  inconvenience  our  friends  through 
thoughtlessness,  when  we  have  liu  selfish 
motive  whatever,  and  yet  it  appears  sel¬ 
fish.  Then  we  must  be  cheerful.  Xu  one 
likes  a  person  who  is  continually  finding 
fault.  Sometimes  we  cause  misunder¬ 
standing  when  we  tell  others  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  a  friend.  Though  we  do  not 
mean  ill.  by  the  time  it  comes  lb  this 
friend  through  gossip  it  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  when  we  first  told  it.  Your 
friend,  RUTH  ANDREWS. 

New  York. 


I  think  a  true  friend  is,  first,  one  who 
will  stand  by  you  in  all  trouble,  and,  sec¬ 
ond.  one  who  is  always  kind,  generous 
and  cheerful  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles. 

Connecticut.  ANNA  HEKING. 


These  girls  have  spoken  well  and  truly. 
There  is  much  more  that  may  be  said. 


Who  will  speak  before  Our  Fire  next 
month?  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote: 
“So  long  as  we  love  we  serve  ;  so  long  as 
we  are  loved  by  others  1  would  say  that 
we  are  indispeusnble :  and  no  man  is  use¬ 
less  while  lie  has  a  friend,”  You  will 
find  literature  and  poetry  full  of  the 
thought  of  the  great  men  of  all  time  that 
the  best  thing  life  has  to  give  is  strong, 
enduring  friendship.  But  we  must  never 
lose  sight,  of  the  fact  that  to  have  friends 
we  ourselves  must  be  truly  friendly. 
Many  of  you  spoke  of  enjoying  I  he  poem, 
“Cheering  Someone  On.”  Before  we  leave 
the  circle  of  Our  Magic  Fireside  let  me 
give  yon  another,  by  the  poet  Edgar  A. 
Guest,  entitled : 

WHAT  SORT  OF  A  FRIEND  ARE  YOU? 

Wlmt  sort  of  a  friend  are  you? 

Do  you  stick  by  a  brother's  side. 

As  you  know  you’d  want  him  to  do 
If  you  were  as  sternly  tried? 

Is  (here  ever  a  pleasure  rare 
That  you  willingly  go  without 
To  share  another's  care. 

And  smilingly  help  him  out? 

What  sort  of  a  friend  are  you? 

.lust  one  of  the  fair  day  kind, 

A  smile  when  the  skies  are  blue, 

Ahead  when  he  falls  behind? 

Do  you  put  yourself  out  at  all, 

Do  you  pass  up  a  joy  that’s  nigh 
To  answer  a  brother’s  call, 

Or  selfishly  hurry  by? 

Do  you  stick  when  his  days  are  glum, 
As  you  did  when  his  days  were  fair? 
When  he  wishes  that  you  would  come, 

Do  you  eagerly  burry  there? 

Or  do  you  think  of  yourself 

Each  minute  the  whole  day  through, 
Of  comfort,  of  fame  and. pelf, 

What  sort  of  a  friend  are  you? 


Raising  Chickens 

You  remember  that  we  wanted  some 
letters  giving  directions  for  starting  in 
the  poultry  business  ibis  Spring.  Several 
came  in,  and  I  ain  printing  two  of  them. 
One.  as  you  will  see.  is  a  picture  story 
that  arrived  too  late  to  use  last  month, 
hut  the  diieetions  are  so  good  that  I  print 
the  story  now.  I  am  surprised  that  no 
bo.vs  have  written  about  raising  chickens. 
Really,  I  think  the  hoys  ought  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  at  the  way  they  let  the 
girls  do  most  of  the  work  for  Our  Page. 
Boys,  •here’s  a  chance  to  do  something 
worth  while.  A  great  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  would  like  to  start  little  flocks  of 
their  own  this  Spring.  If  you  have  had 
some  experience  raising  chickens,  think 
of  the  things  a  person  ought  to  know  who 
is  just  starting  in,  and  then  sit  down  and 
put  them  in  a  letter.  Next  month  will  be 
the  last  chance  to  print  directions  for 
work  this  Spring. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  give  a 
little  help  to  those  who  are  expecting  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business.  I  live  on  a 
200-acre  farm  which  is  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  orchards  and  poultry.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  can’t  advise  on  how  to  set  a 
hen.  as  we  use  incubators.  But  this 
much  I  can  say:  if  you  expect  to  start 
early  and  on  a  large  scale,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  chicks  warm  enough.  This  is  most 
important,  as  they  will  crowd  to  keep 
warm,  and  suffocate  each  other.  Do  not 
overfeed.  Our  chicks  are  fed  lightly 
about  every  two  hours,  alternating  mash 
and  grain.  But  this  is  hardly  necessary 
for  those  who  expect  to  leave  the  mother 
hen  with  them.  If  any  of  yon  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  surplus  milk,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  sour  it  thoroughly  and  feed  it  to  the 
chicks.  This  not  only  fattens  them,  but 
keeps  the  chicks  healthy.  On  onr  farm 
sour  milk  is  even  fed  to  the  laying  hens. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  be  useful  to 
someone.  EDITH  SALINGER. 


Lawrence’s  mother  gave  Inin  15  eggs 
and  a  hen  to  set.  lie  got  a  *box  and  put 
some  straw  in  it,  and  dusted  the  lien  with 
lice  powder.  lie  placed  the  eggs  under 
her  and  put  the  box  in  a  dark  place  where 
the  other  hens  wouldn’t  bother  her.  He 
let  her  off  morning  and  night  to  get  some 
food  and  water.  In  three  weeks  there 
appeared  10  little  Huffy  chicks.  For  the 
first  24  hours  they  received  no  food.  After 
that  he  fed  them  crumbs,  pinhead  oatmeal 
and  water.  Then  he  took  a  box  and 
nailed  some  slats  on  one  end  and  put  the 
old  lien  and  the  chicks  in.  He  greased 
the  tops  of  the  chicks’  heads  and  tinder 
their  wings  with  lard.  lie  fed  them 
baby  chielt  feed  and  grit  five  times  a  day. 
As  the  chicks  grew  older  he  made  a  yard 
for  them  to  run  in  so  they  could  get 
green  grass.  One  day  the  old  lieu  left 
her  chicks  to  lay.  so  the  little  ones  had 
no  mot  her.  As  they  grew  older  he  fed 
them  mixed  grain.  By  Fall  they  were 
big  chickens.  The  pullets  were  ready  to 
lay  and  tlm  roosters  to  he  sold. 

New  York.  Christina  scitmidt. 


What  the  Tree  Was 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  so  many  of 
you  name  the  tree  that  Helen  Bashore 
described  in  last  month’s  Nature  Puzzle. 
Its  name  is  sycamore.  Other  names  that 


are  also  correct  are  buttonwood,  button- 
ball  and  American  plane  tree.  It  is  real¬ 
ly  a  very  striking  tree  and  one  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  call  by  name.  It 
grows  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country, 
being  found  most  commonly  along 
streams.  Besides  shedding  its  bark  and 
bearing  the  round  seed  balls,  the  syca¬ 
more  has  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
way  of  protecting  the  new  leaf  buds  that 
form  during  the  growing  season.  Who 
knows  how  it  does  this?  If  you  live  near 
a  sycamore  tree,  make  a  point  of  watch¬ 
ing  it  closely  through  the  year.  You  will 
learn  a  good  many  things  that  you  never 
knew  before. 

The  names  of  those  who  sent  correct 
answer  in  time  to  publish  are: 

New  York  State  :  Clara  Russell,  Fan¬ 
ny  Ingersoll,  Ethel  Palmer,  Mary  Bull, 


Daniel  Feeds  His  Flock 


Orvilla  Oudt.  Sarah  Bull.  Elinor  Bull. 
Ruth  Andrews,  Marian  Devoe.  Edna 
Hunter.  Helen  Messemer.  Marian  Phil¬ 
lips,  Carrie  Phillips,  Gertrude  Schrader. 
Dorothy  Mackey.  Lester  Denning.  R.  A. 
B.,  Ida  Lyes,  Elizabeth  Shetlin,  Alice  ‘H. , 
Olive  Daley,  Wen  del  Bloomer,  Ronald 
Bunting,  Dorothy  S..  Isabel  Henry,  Mar¬ 
garet  Malone,  Gladys  Feld  berg,  Inez  Ber¬ 
tel, 

Connecticut :  Albert  Kirk.  Sophia 

Blodgett.  Anna  Bering,  Katherine  Oil¬ 
men.  Daphne  Luce. 

New  Jersey:  Margaret  Van  Yliet.  Dor¬ 
othy  Adams,  Celia  Ayurs,  August  Mul¬ 
ler,  Annie  Carter. 

Pennsylvania :  Richard  Clark,  Mar¬ 
garet  Beach,  William  Garrett,  Blanche 
Guyer.  David  Leigh,  Martha  Hanley. 

Delaware:  Elsie  Grasselly, 

Maryland:  Helen  Brown,  Rachel 

Kauffman. 

Missouri:  Alice  Hniineman. 

Virginia :  Ethel  Smoot. 


What  Is  It? 

In  the  same  mail  I  received  two  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzles  describing  the  same  thing, 
They  came  from  girls  in  widely  different 
parts  of  New  York  State.  The  tiling  de¬ 
scribed  is  something  I  have  wanted  to 
talk  about  on  Our  Page  for  a  long  time, 
so  I  hope. that  when  you  send  your  an¬ 
swer  you-  will  write  a  story  about  some 
that  you  know. 

Remember,  the  same  answer  fits  both 
these  puzzles.  Emma  Keidel  says:  “It 
winds,  runs,  sometimes  jumps  and  falls, 
never  walks,  and  as  a  rule  is  long  and 
narrow.  Things  live  iu  and  on  it  and 
even  walk  on  it  at  times.  How  we  love 
to  live  near  it!”  Elinor  Bull  describes 
it  this  way:  “It  starts  on  high;  if  it 
gets  too  high  it  is  very  destructive,  but  it 
stops  In  low.  It  uses  no  gas.  People 
just  love  to  ride  on  it,  for  it  runs  very 
silently.  It  *has  no  steering  gear,  but 


Out  for  Exercise 
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makes  the  curves  just  the  same.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  all  who  need  it.  It  runs  at 
night  without  any  light,  and  still  does 
not  break  the  law.” 


Books  to  Read 

Last  month  we  began  to  give  you  a 
list  of  books  and  poems  that  every  boy 
and  girl  ought  to  try  to  read.  A  number 
wrote,  saying  that  they  had  read  one  or 
more  of  those  mentioned.  Keep  the  list 
and  add  to  it  those  given  each  month. 
Then  be  on  the  watch  for  chances  to  read 
them.  Whenever  you  read  one,  write  to 
your  editor  and  tell  him  about  it.  The 
list  for  this  month  is  as  follows: 

“Two  kittle  Confederates,”  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page. 

“Heroes  of  Today,”  by  Mary  R.  Park- 
man. 

“Among  the  Forest  People.”  by  Clara 
I).  Pierson. 

Poem :  "A  Hoy’s  Mother,”  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley. 

We  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  short  descriptions  of 
these  books  and  poems.  In  150  words 
you  can  give  an  idea  of  what  one  is  about, 
and  perhaps  interest  others  to  read  it. 
Several  descriptions  came  in  for  two  of 
last  month's  list.  I  have  selected  one  of 
each  to  print.  Perhaps  the  other  two 
will  come  before  next  month,  as  well  as 
the  new  ones  just  given. 

JATTIi:  WOMEN 

By  Louisa  M.  Aleott 

Meg,  .To,  Beth  and  Amy  Marsh  were 
sisters.  Their  father  went  to  war  as  a 
chaplain,  not  being  strong  enough  to  be 
a  soldier.  Meg  was  a  governess,  but 
sometimes  got  cross  because  she  did  not 
like  the  children.  Jo  wear  every  day  to 
help  and  amuse  her  aunt.  Being  too 
timid  t < >  go  to  school  like  Amy.  Beth  did 
her  studies  at  home.  While  Mrs.  Marsh 
was  away  caring  for  Mr.  Marsh,  who  was 
sick,  Beth  nearly  died  of  scarlet  fever. 
She  somewhat  recovered,  luit  never  got 
real  well.  Mr.  Marsh  came  home  and 
Meg  got  married.  Amy  went  abroad,  and 
while  gone  Betli  died.  Before  Coming 
back.  Amy  married  Laurie,  the  grandson 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  a  neighbor  of 
the  Marsh’s.  Jo’s  aunt  died  and  left  her 
a  place  called  Plum  field.  Jo  married 


Among  the  Sugar  Canes 

Professor  Bhaer.  intending  to  live  at 
Plainfield  and  have  a  school  for  poor 
hoys.  GLADYS  FELDBERG. 

New  York. 

0  CAPTAIN  !  MY  CAPTAIN  ! 

By  Walt  Whitman 

This  is  a  beautiful  poem.  It  describes 
a  ship  which  has  entered  the  harbor  and 
the  people  exulting  because  it  has  come. 
But  the  captain  lie*  still  on  the  deck,  lis¬ 
tening  not  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
lie  is  in  a  happier  land, 

Lincoln  is  referred  to  in  tin's  poem. 
After  freeing  the  slaves  and  doing  all  he 
could  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  was 
killed  by  a  man  who  knew  not  or  did  not 
realize  the  honor  due  to  him. 

EMMA  KEIDEL. 

New  York. 


Our  Drawings  and  Pictures 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  where 
the  pictures  come  from  that  we  find  on 
Our  Page  each  month.  They  are  sent  by 
readers  and  friends,  and  it  is  proper  that 
these  kind  helpers  should  he  given  credit 
and  thanks. 

The  drawing  of  a  boy  shoveling  snow 
was  made  by  Robert  Thorburn,  a  18-year- 
old  reader  in  Massachusetts,  who  said : 
“1  haven’t  ever  attempted  anything  like 
this  before.  I  hope  you  like  ray  drawing.” 
We  do  like  it.  don’t  we?  It  is  full  of  life 
and  action.  It  gives  the  real  feeling  of 
the  storm — the  great  drifts  of  snow,  the 


mighty  gusts  of  wind.  We  hope  Robert 
will  make  other  attempts,  now  that  he 
has  begun. 

The  sea  that  you  look  at  iu  the  little 
picture  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  17-year- 
old  boy  named  Lafe  White  sent  it  from 
California,  and  he  wrote:  “I  am  from 
the  good  old  State  of  New  York.  This  is 
my  second  trip  here,  but  I  would  much 
rather  live  on  a  farm  in  New  York.  We 
came  here  for  father’s  health.  This  5s  a 


Nancg  Starts  to  Slide 


good  place,  and  we  have  a  good  harbor 
and  lots  of  fish.  I  am  a  caddy  at  the 
golf  links.  I  am  sending  you  a  snapshot 
of  the  shore.”  Many  of  our  readers 
have  never  seen  the  sea  except  in  pic¬ 
tures.  I  hope  that  some  day  each  one  of 
yotl  may  see  it.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  nature — that  vast  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  waves  forever  rolling  to  the 
shore,  sometimes  quite  gently,  at  other 
times  with  raging  fury. 

Daniel’s  mother,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ritz  of 
New  Jersey,  sent  the  picture  of  the  boy 
feeding  his  chickens.  IIow  many  are 
there?  What  do  you  see  behind  David? 
In  the  distance  there  are  two - . 

May  belle  Lane  is  12  years  old  and  lives 
in  Central  New  York.  “Out  for  Exer¬ 
cise"  shows  her  mounted  on  her  three- 
year-ohl  colt.  It  is  a  fine  animal.  What 
good  times  they  must  have  together!  I 
wonder  what  its  name  is? 

We  have  been  to  California  and  looked 
at  the  ocean.  Now  we  are  in  Florida, 
looking  at  something  else.  Beulah  Felts 
wrote :  “I  am  sending  a  picture  of  our 
sugar  caue  farm  that  made  1.050  gallons 
an  acre.  In  the  picture  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  mother  and  our  hired 
man.  I  thought  it  would  interest  the 
Northern  hoys  and  girls.” 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  ever 
been  on  skis?  It  is  an  exciting  sport. 
Nancy  Wright,  the  New  York  girl  in 
the  picture,  seems  to  know  how.  but  I 
suppose  she  doesn't  miml  a  "spill”  now 
and  then.  Go  it.  Nancy! 

Dorothy  Middleton  of  New  York  made 
the  drawing  of  the  young  gentleman  with 
the  mighty  hatchet,  and  suggested  the 
lines  to  go  under  it.  It  is  very  good  for 
this  month  of  February,  besides  being 
well  drawn.  Dorothy  said  :  "I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings.  and  hope  to  see  a  page  ‘chuck  full’ 
next  time.” 

It  seems  that  we  go  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  this  month.  The 
last  picture  on  the  page  comes  from 
Maine,  with  the  following  letter,  which 
you  will  be  interested  to  read.  Who  will 
answer  about  (he  proverb? 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  like  Our 
Page  very  much;  am  eager  to  read  it. 

There  is  a  proverb  that  1  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  and  I  hope  that  you,  Mr.  Tuttle, 

>  -  others,  will  explain  it  to  me.  It  is 
“The  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  home.”  I  should  think  that  the  long¬ 
est  way  Tound  is  the  longest  way  home. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  myself  and  my 
little  calf  that  I  raised  last  Fall.  On  the 
sled  is  one  of  my  friends  and  my  only 
brother.  Carroll.  T  myself  wasn’t  dressed 
up  very  pleasant  then,  hut  many  farmers, 
as  you  Know,  don’t  dress  up  on  work 
days,  so  I  didn't.  It  was  February  when 
it  was  taken.  See  the  snow  ! 

Hoping  success  to  Our  Page, 

Maine.  Rufus  fisher. 


Spring  Plans 

The  following  letter  was  written  a  year 
ago,  but  it  sets  us  thinking  of  what  will 
be  happening  again. 

I  love  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  guess  by  the  time  this  letter 
icaches  you  Spring  will  he  nearly  here 
again.  Then  everything  will  get  new  life, 
the  birds  will  come  and  sing,  and  many 
other  things  make  us  happy  in  the  Spring¬ 
time.  I  expect  to  keep  a  list  of  the  signs 
c>f  Spring  this  year. 

Not  very  long  ago  Dad  saw  a  robin, 
and  I  have  seen  some,  too,  in  the  last  few 
days.  Well,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  get 
the  birdhouses  ready  for  the  Spring  birds. 
I  have  eight  bird  boxes.  Four  of  them  I 
have  left  out  all  Winter.  I  expect  to 
take  these  down  to  clean  them  out  and 
then  hang  them  up  again.  I  have  one 
five-room  martin  house  not  rented  last 
year.  In  one  chickadee  house  which  I 
put  up  late  in  the  Spring  last  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  chickadees  a  pair  of  crested  fly¬ 
catchers  built  and  raised  their  young.  I 
was  watching  them  closely  wlten  they 
were  about  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  but 
missed  seeing  them  go.  I  saw  these  young 
birds  in  a  woods  not  far  from  their  hatch¬ 
ing  place  a  few  days  later. 

I  have  one  bluebird  house  not  rented 
last  year,  and  four  wren  houses.  Two  of 
them  were  occupied.  In  one  a  pair  of 
wrens  raised  their  young,  and  in  the 
other,  what  do  you  think,  a  pair  of  mice 
built  their  nest!  Of  course  they  must 
have  a  place  to  muke  their  nest,  but  I 
don’t  like  them.  In  another  wren  house 
the  wrens  did  not  stay  very  long.  I  think 
the  reason  they  did  not  stay  is  because  it 
was  e’use  to  the  flycatcher’s  house,  and 
flycatchers  frequently  chase  smaller  birds, 
but  do  not  attack  larger  ones.  The  fly¬ 
catcher  reminds  me  a  little  of  the  king¬ 
bird.  They  are  not  the  same  color.  The 
flycatcher  is  brownish  green,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  breast  and  a  crown  on  his  head,  while 
the  kingbird  is  black,  with  a  white  breast, 
and  the  feathers  on  its  tail  are  tipped 
with  white  at  the  end.  SIMON  snyber. 

Pennsylvania. 

Several  have  asked  this  year  about  the 
“Signs  of  Spring”  lists.  Keep  them,  by 
all  means.  Watch  for  the  signs  that  are 
not  usually  noticed.  Get  your  bird  houses 
Teady.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  try  to 
have  one,  at  least.  Plan  your  garden  and 
order  your  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
soon.  Get  all  ready  for  Spring.  It  will 
soon  be  here. 


Nuts  to  Crack 

One  hundred  and  ninety  of  you  sent  the 
correct  answer  to  the  nut  puzzle,  which 
was:  1,  walnut;  2,  almond;  8,  peanut; 
4.  pecan;  5,  chestnut;  G.  coeoanut;  7, 
hazelnut ;  S.  hiekorynut.  I‘  was  easy, 
wasn’t  it?  One  girl  said:  "I  didn't  find 
the  ‘shells’  very  hard.”  Your  editor  real¬ 
ly  thinks  that  we  ought  not  to  take  the 
space  to  give  the  names  of  all  who 
answered.  The  puzzles  are  just  for  fun : 
you  enjoy  working  them  out  and  making 
up  others.  We  might  have  one  or  two 
each  month  if  you  will  keep  them  sup¬ 
plied.  We  want  them  to  be  about  coun¬ 
try  life,  or  something  in  connection  with 
Our  Page,  nere  are  a  couple  of  new 
ones : 

1  Isabel  Henry,  New  York,  says : 
“The  letters  of  this  puzzle,  when  proper¬ 
ly  arranged,  spell  the  name  of  one  of  our 
dear  f-b oids.  Here  it  is:  TCM  TREAD 
DWELT.” 

2.  Mildred  Slater.  New  York,  asks: 
“How  would  you  plant  It)  apple  trees  so 
as  to  have  five  rows  with  four  in  a  row?” 


All  Kinds  of  Things 

As  your  editor  reads  the  many  letters 
that  come  to  him  he  runs  across  all  kinds 
of  interesting  things.  Here  are  a  l’ew: 

From  Leonard  White,  Vermont:  “I 
would  like  if  you  could  tell  me  where  the 
snow  fleas  come  from  and  where  they  go. 
because  they  vome  so  quickly  and  go  so 
quickly.  When  it  is  warm  they  are  here. 


and  when  it  is  cold  they  are  gone.”  Who 
will  answer? 


Margaret  Schneider,  New  York,  says: 
“I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  idea  for  read¬ 
ers  of  Our  Page  to  remember  their  moth¬ 
ers  on  their  birthdays,  if  only  with  an 
extra  big  hug  and  kiss.”  It  would,  indeed 
The  same  letter  ends  this  way :  “My 
teacher  says  we  must  sign  ourselves 
‘yours  truly*  when  writing  to  a  stranger, 
but  you  don't  seem  to  be  a  stranger  to  us 
hoys  and  girls,  so  I  will  sign  myself,  ‘your 
friend.’/’  I  am  very  glad  you  feel  that 
way,  Margaret. 

“I  think  you  will  be  tired  reading  my 
letter,  hut  I  have  been  hoarding  up  things 
for  so  long  that  they  all  had  to  come  out 
now.” — Sarah  Farr,  New  Hampshire.  I 
am  not  tired  at  all.  Sarah. 

Gracious,  I  almost  forgot  about  that 
picture  to  test  your  eyesight  last  month. 
Some  of  you  found  Sarah  ;  others  said  they 
could  not  find  her.  All  you  can  see  is 
her  head,  in  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  di¬ 
rectly  above  her  sister.  It  is  quite  plain, 
once  you  find  her. 

“Last  night  I  read  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
page  for  the  first  iu  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
was  so  interesting  and  beneficial  that  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  have  a  share  in 


Here's  to  the  hatchet  which  holds  a  high 
place. 

Forever  distinguished  by  fame! 

making  it  so.  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name  included  with  the  other  hoys  and 
girls  very  much.  If  there  are  any  charges 
or  dues,  I  will  gladly  pay  if  notified.” — 
Helen  MaeNainara,  Pennsylvania. 

Now.  what  do  you  think  of  that!  Helen 
is  willing  to  pay  to  belong  to  Our  Page. 
Well,  Helen,  as  all  our  readers  know,  the 
dues  are  these:  ll)  That  you  will  read 
Our  Page  each  month,  take  an  interest 
in  it.  and  help  it  all  you  can  with  letters, 
pictures,  suggestions,  and  other  things; 
< 2>  that  you  will  tell  other  boys  and 
girls  about  Our  Page.  >o  that  our  big 
family  will  grow  and  grow:  aud  (8) 
that  you  will  try  to  live  each  day  in  the 
happy,  friendly,  generous  spirit  that  is 
cur  standard.  Why.  I  really  believe  you 
belong  to  us  already,  Helen,  and  don’t 
know  it. 


But,  dear  me,  I  really  must  stop  or  I 
shall  run  into  these  boys  and  their  calf. 
You  see,  such  a  lot  of  things  come  in 
your  letters  it  is  hard  to  find  an  end.  Rut 
keep  them  coming,  keep  them  Coming,  the 
more  the  merrier.  I’ll  he  waiting  aud 
every  one  will  reach  me  that  is  addressed 
to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Fun  in  the  Snow.  Is  the  Calf  Enjoying  it,  toot 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Sleigh  Ride. — The  other  night  the 
’phone  rang  and  some  one  wanted  to 
speak  with  Shelley,  who  is  now  in  his 
last  year  in  high  school.  Shelley  came  to 
the  'phone,  and  the  Parson  heard  him 
say :  “No,  no,  I  guess  I  won’t  go." 

"What  is  it?”  asked  tiie  Parson.  ,  “It  is 
that  sleigh  ride  1  told  you  of.  They  are 
going  to  that  place  10  miles  down  the 
river  with  a  four-horse  sled.”  Now  the 
Parson  had  been  over  that  road  the  day 
before,  and  about  half  way  it  was  just 
as  good  sleighing  as  might  be  expected  on 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  ”It  wasn't  to  cost 
much,"  added  Shelley,  "only  75  cents,  but 
I  don’t  care  for  that  kind  of  sledding.” 
So  Shelley  didn't  go. 

The  Ride  Down. — So  the  party  started 
on  (he  ride.  Two  two-seated  sleighs  Jed 
the  way  with  livery  horses  attached.  The 
first  team  struck  a  good  stony  hare  spot 
about  six  miles  out.  The  sleigh  stopped,  but 
the  horse  kept  going,  taking  the  crossbar 
and  part  of  the  harness.  They  got  the 
sleigh  out  of  the  way.  and  along  came 
the  other  two-seater  at  a  good  clip  to 
show  these  how  to  do  it.  They  struck 
the  bare  spot,  and  their  sleigh  stopped, 
and  the  horse  left  them  with  certain  frag¬ 
ments  of  harness.  So  they  'phoned  hack 
to  town  and  hired  a  truck  to  conic  and 
carry  them  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
four  horses  managed  to  drag  the  big  sled 
over  the  bare  ground. 

Coming  Home. — Coming  home  proved 
to  be  even  more  disastrous  than  going 
down.  Some  girh  had  a  chance  to  got 
home  without  waiting  for  the  chaperones, 
and  did  so,  and  some  of  the  boys  did  not 
carry  on  to  the  teacher’s  liking.  The 
wboie  party  got  home  ill  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning,  with  high  school  opening 
at  8:10  the  next  day.  I  low  many  got 
suspended  for  two  weeks?  It  was  hard 
to  find  out,  and  also  you  only  got  rumors 
as  to  how  much  it  cost  erodi  fellow,  but 
it  was  hinted  to  be  around  .$8.  So  the 
sleighing  party  came  to  an  end,  and  Shel¬ 
ley  was  not  sorry  he  did  not  go. 

Flossie  and  tjie  Calf. — "Have  you 
been  crying?”  asked  Mrs.  Parson  of  Clos- 
sie  the  other  night  when  he  arrived  from 
school.  Yes.  the  hoy  had  'been  crying. 
It  seemed  that  the  lady  principal  of  the 
school  went  into  Flossie's  room  and  asked 
about  those  who  wanted  to  buy  cocoa  at 
noon.  This  woman  teacher,  of  whom  the 
Parson  has  written  before,  is  noted  for 
two  things  especially — -yelling  and  calling 
names.  She  probably  teaches  them  a 
good  deal,  but  at  altogether  too  high  a 
cost,  for  the  price  paid  is  hate — too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  anything  in  this  world. 
So  she  snapped  at  him  in  her  usual  way. 
and  being  a  .sensitive  child  and  not  used 
to  such  conversation  in  his  home,  he  just 
put  his  head  down  on  his  desk  and  began 
to  cry.  Whereupon  she  redoubled  her 
yelling,  ‘‘hollering."  George  calls  it.  and 
told  Clossic  he  was  a  "great  calf."  and 
that  she  would  bring  up  some  hay  for  him 
to  eat  and  a  cradle  for  him  to  lie  in. 
(Calves  and  cradles  arc  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  to  the  Parson.)  Now  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  our  children,  but  when  a 
farmer  learns  that  his  boy  particularly 
resembles  a  calf  if  is  a  matter  of  double 
interest. 

The  Pabsox  Gets  Disliked. — Now 
anyone  who  has  such  keen  insight  into 
character  as  to  find  so  many  of  her 
pupils  ‘‘great  boobs"  and  others  to  re¬ 
semble  the  animals  ought  to  be  made  full 
use  of.  So  when  Hie  Parson  had  occasion 


about  newspaper  work,  and  during  his 
talk  he  spoke  of  the  church  “notices"  put 
in  the  papers.  He  considered  those  that 
just  stated  the  place  and  time  and  denomi¬ 
nation  altogether  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  The  church  people  know  this, 
anyway,  and  those  who  are  stopping  in 
town  or  belong  nowhere  will  never  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  it.  Many  of  these  notices  in¬ 
vite  you  to  come,  hut  for  what?  Appar¬ 
ently  to  fill  up  the  pews.  "Don't  advertise 
that  you  arc  going  to  talk  about  hell.”  he 
said.  "The  average  man  gets  all  that  he 
wants  every  day,  and,  a  great  deal  more, 
and  the  less  he  hears  about  it,  the  better 
it  suits  hirn." 

A  Helpful  Message. — "Let  a  helpful 
message  catch  the  eye”  as  the  very  first 
thing  in  your  advertisement  or  church  no¬ 
tice.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  in  the 
city  who  is  lonely — many  in  the  big  cities 
are  lonely,  if  not  homesick.  ‘‘Are  we 
lonely?”  might  be  the  headiug.  and  “They 
all  forsook  Dim  and  fled”  might  be  the 
text.  Dave  a  subject,  that  is  of  interest 
to  people  at  this  present  time.  Let  it 
have  to  do  with  what  they  have  been 


way.  To  her  mind,  calling  washing  a 
game  didn't  make  it  so  by  a  long  shot. 
The  Parson  admits  there  may  be  others 
who  agree  with  her. 

Coming  and  Going, — "It  ruined  our 
ear,"  said  a  back-to-thc-lander  to  the  Par¬ 
son  one  day.  "What  ruined  your  car?" 
asked  the  Parson.  "Why.  the  terrible 
time  we  had  moving  out.  here,"  was  the 
answer.  The  Parson  remembered  about 
it.  Dow  the  great  New  York  track  had 
gotten  stuck  over  on  Pine  Orchard  Dill, 
and  how  they  worked  and  worked,  and 
could  not  get  it  out.  and  then  in  the  night 
they  had  to  get  teams  and  wagons  and 
the  auto  and  take  off  all  that  stuff  and 
carry  it.  two  miles  to  where  they  had 
bought  a  place.  What  can  the  truck  driv¬ 
ers  in  the  city  be  thinking  about  to  start 
right  out  for  the  eoimtr.v  the  very  buck 
country  —with  those  great  heavy  trucks, 
with  their  trend  a  great  deal  wider  than 
the  country  roads?  The  bridges  won't 
hold  them,  the  curves  are  too  sharp  for 
them,  the  roadbeds  are  too  soft  for  them. 
More  than  all  this,  they  seem  most  always 
to  come  the  wrong  route,  get  lost  in  find¬ 
ing  the  place  they  want,  get  here  just  at 
night,  or  in  the  night,  while  the  people 
have  arrived  ahead,  and  stand  waiting 
and  waiting,  with  not.  a  hit  of  furniture 
in  the  house  nr  anything  to  eat.  Of 
course,  "nothing  will  even  be  scratched 
in  a  furniture  truck."  Oh.  no!  In  this 
ease  the  piano  was  entirely  put  out  of 
commission  and  two  sewing  machines 
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Here  is  the  oldest  valentine  in  the  world — hand  made  and  printed.  If  any  reader  of 
The  R,  N.-Y.  has  not  engraved  such  a  valentine  in  his  younger  days,  he  should  get 
out  at  once  and  make  good!  Beech  trees  seem  to  be  preferred! 


to  write  an  excuse  for  George  he  added 
that  lie  noted  with  interest  that  C’lossie 
had  been  found  to  resemble  a  calf,  and 
wondered  if  anv  of  the  others  had  shown 
any  resemblance  to  a  hear.  Now  what 
was  the  matter  with  that?  The  Parson 
didn’t  call  anybody  a  bear,  didn't  hint 
that  anybody  was  a  Bear.  As  long  as 
the  likeness  of  the  family  to  the  animals 
was*bcing  checked  up.  why  not  go  through 
the  list? 

A  Mistake. — It  was  a  mistake  for 
George  to  show  the  note  to  the  hoys  be¬ 
fore  school  began.  He  ought  not.  to  have 
done  it.  But,  then,  did  not  the  teacher 
always  call  thp  boys  down  with  terrible 
epithets  right  before  the  whole  school? 
If  the  children’s  feelings  and  emotions 
are  to  be  duly  ridiculed  and  hollered  out 
of  them,  how  much  thought  will  they  have 
for  the  feelings  of  others?  How  many 
a  father  hollers  at  and  ridicules  and 
shames  his  boy  right  before  others  when 
the  boy  is»sinalL  and  then,  when  the  boy 
is  big,  the  father  whines  around  because 
the  hoy  does  not  show  him  respect.  IIow 
much  respect,  did  lie  ever  show  the  hoy? 
Children  are  great  imitators,  and,  after 
all.  we  get  just  about  what  we  give.  And 
so  it  came  about  with  this  teacher.  The 
note  was  really  a  compliment — if  she 
could  detect  the  qualities  of  a  calf,  why 
not  those  of  a  bear?  But  the  teacher  did 
not  look  at  it  rlmr  way:  very  far  from  it! 
However,  be  it  said  to  her  credit,  she  has 
been  quite  a  different  person  since,  and 
hasn't  called  the  children  names  or  hol¬ 
lered  at  them  half  as  had. 

Message  or  Money.  -The  Parson  sup¬ 
poses  it  must  he  both  in  the  church — the 
message  to  be  delivered  and  money  gath¬ 
ered  to  pay  the  bills.  But  we  must  be 
careful  which  is  the  more  to  the  front. 

The  Parson  jiiis  been T®  heap  a  man  spcink- 


reading  this  week  and  pondering  about. 
Let  it  be  of  especial  help  to  the  people 
who  are  to  hear  it.  L<*t  the  notice  leave 
the  impression  that  you  are  striving  to 
advise  a  helpful  Christian  message. 

Christian  Advertising. — A  little  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  church  papers  a  very  timely  article 
on  the  messarge  of  Christmas  to  the  world 
today.  This  man,  who  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  all  Ins  life,  suggested 
to  a  prominent  minister  in  New  York 
that  this  article  be  inserted  as  a  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  one  of  the  large  New  York 
dailies.  The  in  Inkster  did  it  at  a  cost  of 
over  $400 — half-page  advertisement  with 
three-inch  white  margin.  In  going  from 
his  home  in  Jersey  City  to  his  office  in 
New  York  the  next  morning,  he  counted 
over  50  people  reading  that  Christian  mes¬ 
sage.  This  man  thought  there  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  advertising  open  to 
the  Christian  church,  but  it  must  not 
savor  of  money,  or  filling  pews,  or  de¬ 
nominational  rivalry. 

Playing  the  Game.— This  man  always 
spoke  of  any  kind  of  work  about  news¬ 
papers  as  "playing  the  game."  No  matter 
how  disagreeable,  or  bow  offensive,  or  how 
discouraging,  it.  was  "playing  the  game." 
Isn't  there  a  good  deal  in  the  name  we 
give  a  thing?  It  doesn’t  much  matter 
what  is  on  your  plate  if  you’ve  got  a  nice, 
rich,  brown  gravy  to  put  over  it.  Mrs. 
Parson  is  at  this  minute  out  in  the  kitchen 
doing  a  fearfully  big  washing.  The 
Parson  has  been  telling  her  how  we  ought 
to  dub  all  our  kinds  of  work  ns  "playing 
the  game.’’  Now,  if  you  could  just  keep 
saying  to  yourself.  “I  am  playing  the 
game  of  washing.”  how  much  easier  it 
would  be !  But  Airs.  Parson  didn’t  see  it. 
.She  L'uuiu-  -very  fa-t—froiu  -seeing  -it-  that 


were  so  smashed  they  could  never  use 
them,  and  altogether  it  was  the  worst 
hauged-up  lot  of  furniture  the  Parson 
ever  saw.  The  men  folks  don’t  mind  it 
so  much,  but  it  is  terrible  for  the  women 
folks  to  have  the  furniture  all  scratched 
and  broken. 

Going  Back. — After  staying  for  six 
months  on  the  farm  they  bought,  these 
people  decided  they  had  had  enough  of 
it.  and  right  in  January  went  down  to 
New  York  and  engaged  a  great  moving 
truck  to  come  up  for  the  stuff.  Of  course, 
the  streets  in  New  York  were  like  Sum¬ 
mer.  blit  before  this  truck  got.  within  10 
miles  of  its  destination,  it  found  itself  on 
perfectly  glare  ice — and  with  no  chains. 
Tt  took  this  truck  some  30 'hours  to  go 
the  last  seven  miles  of  the  trip,  and  even 
then  it  was  a  good  half  mile  from  the  fur¬ 
niture.  Some  of  the  time  it  was  in  the 
road,  but  more  of  the  time  it  wasn’t,  and 
it  broke  up  $8.50  worth  of  farmers'  chains 
at  that.  One  thing  the  driver  and  owner 
did  not  lack  for  company,  for  four  friends 
of  the  moving  family  took  occasion  for 
a  free  ride  into  the  country,  and  they 
picked  itf)  cue  tramp,  and  the  truckman 
brought  two  helpers,  so  it  made  just  eight 
men.  What  with  the  natives  that  gath¬ 
ered  around  when  the  tru  '  would  slide 
off  the  road,  there  were  at  times  more 
than  20  men  around  her.  These  eight 
men,  of  course,  had  to  stay  two  nights 
and  all  one  day  with  the  moving  family, 
making  20  to  keep,  with  everything  in  t he 
house  all  upset  for  moving. 

I X)  A  DING  TT». — It  happened  to  be  on  a 
Sunday  that  they  drew  the  furniture, 
piano  and  all,  to  the  big  van  and  loaded 
her  up.  It  was  bitter  cold,  but  they 
finished  loading  Monday  morning,  and 
about  11  o'clock  they  decided  to  start  the 
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motor.  P.efore  starting  her  at  all,  they 
went  to  the  well  and  filled  her  up  with 
that  cold  ice  water.  It  wouldn't  take 
more  than  a  peek  to  imagine  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  water  as  it  struck  those 
radiator  pipes.  The  thermometer  must 
have  been  down  around  zero  all  night.  It 
took  three  hours  to  start  the  engine  at  all. 
Dad  they  just  filled  her  with  warm  water, 
thin  bit  of  history  might  never  have  been 
written,  it  was  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  when  they  started  her  down  through 
the  woods.  How  that  truck  ever  went 
down  that  ice  without  slipping  off  the 
road  and  smashing  all  to  pieces,  the  Par¬ 
son  can  novel'  understand,  but  she  did. 

It  Warms  Fi>.  Right  away,  however, 
it  began  to  get  terribly  hot.  Of  course, 
it  did,  ns  that:  ice  water  in  those  zero 
pipes  had  frozen  solid.  It  seems  queer 
that?  a  frozen  radiator  should  boil  so  ter¬ 
ribly  ;  but.  that  is  just  what  it  will  do,  as 
the  water  cannot  circulate.  When  your 
radiator  freezes,  you  must  stop,  hold  a 
blanket,  or.  better,  a  paper  over  the  front, 
stopping  the  cold  air  from  going  in,  and 
let  the  car  run  till  the  radiator  thaws — 
it  generally  will  not.  take  long.  But  this 
man  kept  pushing  the  truck  along  till  at 
last  there  was  a  regular  explosion,  and  a 
great  hole  was  blown  right  out  of  the  ra¬ 
diator.  8n,  then,  they  got  it  into  a  barn, 
having  only  gone  four  or  live  miles,  and 
left  it  there.  Five  of  the  men  stayed  at 
a  farmhouse  all  that  night,  while  three 
of  them  headed  afoot  for  New  York  City, 
deciding  that  these  motor  trips  to  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  January  were 
not  just  what  they  were  cracked  up  to  be. 
Here  in  tins  old  barn  stayed  the  truck  and 
the  furniture  till  the  last  of  the  week. 

The  Last  Start. — On  Saturday  one 
of  the  fondly  that  owned  the  furniture 
and  the  owner  of  the  truck  arrived  with 
some  kind  of  metal  cement  to  patch  up 
the  radiator  and  start  for  New  York. 
They  worked  her  along  about  eight  or  10 
miles  that  forenoon,  with  the  radiator 
leaking  badly,  and  then  they  ran  her  into 
a  garage  and  went  to  a  restaurant  for 
lunch.  With  the  truck  in  the  garage, 
where  the  radiator  could  be  fixed,  and  a 
good  State  road  ahead,  they  had  visions 
of  home  at  last.  Rut,  alas! 

Lunch  Disturbed— Their  lunch,  how¬ 
ever.  was  badly  disturbed.  They  hud 
fairly  settled  down  when  they  heard  a 
great  noise  out  on  the  street,  and  by  went 
the  local  fire  department  sticli  as  it  was. 
Some  one  rushed  in  to  tell  them  the  garage 
was  on  fire.  Sure  enough,  if  was!  There 
was  a  hole  burned  clear  through  the  roof 
of  the  garage — everybody  had  gone  to  din¬ 
ner — the  truck  was  on  lire,  and  two  other 
cars  were  on  fire.  Hither  the  truck  was 
so  hot  it  caught  from  an  overheated  en¬ 
gine.  or.  more  likely,  it  was  from  cigar¬ 
ette  butts  from  the  men  iu  front,  for  it 
seemed  to  have  started  right  in  the  top 
of  the  furniture.  The  body  of  the  truck 
was  about  ruined,  and  the  furniture — 
well,  the  last  the.  Parson  heard,  it  wasn’t 
worth  unloading,  and  not  a  cent  of  insur¬ 
ance!  The  Parson  was  hr  the  house  they 
left  the  other  day.  There  it  stood,  a 
sorry  witness  to  such  tragic  attempts  to 
change  from  city  to  country  life.  Thirty- 
two  panes  of  glass  are  broken  out  to  let 
in  the  rain  and  snow. 

Kegs  for  Hospital.- — Well,  the  days 
are  getting  longer,  and  however  cold  it 
may  lie,  it  does  not  seem  so  much  like 
Winter.  The  hens  are  singing,  if  the 
birds  tire  not,  and  the  bovs  get  more  and 
in  ore  eggs  every  day.  The  Parson  has 
just  read  a  harvest  festival  notice  which 
must  have  been  written  by  a  minister  from 
the  city.  "Offerings  of  fruit,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fresh  eggs  will  he  grate¬ 
fully  received.  If  every  member  of  the 
congregation  lays  two  eggs  iu  the  font  on 
the  day  of  the  festival,  they  will  be  sent 
to  the  hospital." 


Canary  Loses  Feathers 

My  bird  does  not  eat  his  seed  very 
well,  and  his  feathers  do  not  come  on 
him.  He  has  scarcely  any  feathers  at 
all.  He  sings  well,  and  seems  well 
nough.  but  he  does  not  feather  out  as 
he  ought  to.  mrs.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Is  your  bird  an  old  one?  Usually  this 
incomplete  molt  is  a  sign  of  old  age  or 
breakdown,  and  there  is  no  remedy.  Last 
year  my  sister’s  pet  had  not  stamina 
enough  to  grow  the  big  wing  and  tail 
feathers.  lie  died,  really,  of  old  age. 
No  wonder  the  bird  does  not  eat  well  if 
he  is  out  of  Condition,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  he  should  still  sing  well.  Has  he 
any  skin  disease?  Are  you  sure  there  are 
no  vermin  troubling  him?  Does  he  pull 
out  his  feathers?  You  will  have  to  watch 
hirn  and  decide  these  questions  for  your¬ 
self. 

Partial  loss  of  appetite  is  common  dur¬ 
ing  molting.  A  few  hemp  seeds  may  be 
the  thing  he  craves,  or  a  bread  of  millet 
or  even  of  common  foxtail  put  in  the  cage 
may  give  a  fillip  to  his  jaded  appetite. 
A  tiny  bit  of  grated  beet  root  or  carrot 
each  day  (as  much  as  he  will  eat  dean) 
may  help  him.  Red  pepper  may  he  added 
to  his  egg  food,  which  he  should  have 
every  day  while  he  is  ill.  Weak  saffron 
tea  might  he  given  in  place  of  plain 
drinking  water.  None  of  these  things 
can  hurt  him.  Any  bird-store  man  will 
sell  you  a  tonic  that  would  put  your  bird 
into  better  shape, 

If  the  bird  has  skin  disease  be  careful 
to  keep  everything  clean,  and  give  him 
plain  food.  If  he  pulls  his  feathers,  his 
food  may  have  been  too  rich.  "Bare 
spots  without  feathers  may  be  caused,” 
says  an  authority,  “by  mites,  unfinished 
molting,  old  age  or  blood  out  of  order.” 

E.  S.  K. 


An  Old  Physician  on  Sassafras  Tea 

On  page  144  some  one  comes  at  you 
with  a  question  that  very  nearly  floors 
you.  That  is  (lie  question  of  some  one. 
some  lady.  T  presume,  who  wants  you  to 
tell  what  virtue  there  is  in  sassafras  tea 
as  a  reducer  of  an  excess  of  flesh.  I  pre¬ 
sume  fat  is  meant,  as  it  is  uniformly  the 
fat  that  is  excessive.  Will  you,  there¬ 
fore,  accept  the  volunteer  sendee  of  on 
old  physician  and  drinker  of  sassafran 
tea  to  help  you  out  in  this  important 
case?  Let  me  say  first  that  the  idea  that 
sassafras  tea  would  have  the  slightest 
tendency  toward  reducing  a  person’s 
weight  is  pure  myth  and,  like  a  thousand 
other  notions  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  loaded  down  with,  has  no  truth  in  it 
whatever.  Sassafras  is  not  a  medicine 
in  any  sense,  nor  is  it  poison  or  harmful. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  contain  au  oil  that 
is  extensively  used  in  liniments  for  ex¬ 
ternal  use. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  am  now  <S‘J 
years  old.  and  have  used  sassafras  tea 
more  or  less  all  my  life.  My  age  shows 
that  it  certainly  has  not  made  any  serious 
iaroads  on  my  health.  There  is  one  way, 

I  think,  that  sassafras  tea  would  be  very 
Useful  to  some  people  if  properly  used. 
That  is.  if  certain  persona  who  use  tea 
or  coffee  to  excess  would  drink  this  tea 
instead  of  these  objectionable  drinks, 
they  would  find  it  much  easier  to  quit,  the 
objectionable  drinks,  simply  by  having  a 
pleasant  tasting  substitute.  In  olden 
times  there  was  a  certain  myth  very 
common  among  farmers,  that  in  the  Spring 
the  blood  was  impure,  and  that  sassafras 
tea  was  a  certain  remedy  for  that  con¬ 
dition  :  but  undoubtedly  its  effect  was 
like  the  effects  of  a  thousand  other 
things — altogether  on  the  imagination. 
The  imagination,  however,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  is  a  useful  partner  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  in  treating  many  cases  of  real  or 
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Why  the  N  P  Sterling 
Furnace  is  Better 

1—  -Saves  one-quarter 
to  cne-third  of  your 
fuel  as  compared  to  any 
other  heating  system. 

2 —  First  cost  is  much 
less. 

3 —  Heats  all  rooms  ia 
the  house. 

4 —  Heats  more  evenly 
from  floor  to  ceiling 
than  ony  other  system. 
Most  important  in  pro¬ 
tecting  children  from 
ordinary  cool  drafts  on 
floors. 

5 —  Larger,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  combustion 
chamber,  and  larger, 
better  designed  inner 
furnace  than  other 
pipeless  furnaces. 


Why  the  N  P  Sterling 
Furnace  is  Better 

Makes  us  use  much 
more  material  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  gives  you 
constant  money-saving 
results. 

6 —  Radiator  is  gas  and 
dust  tight. 

7 —  Non-clinker  grate 
burns  either  coal  or 
wood. 

8 —  Cup  joint  construc¬ 
tion  makes  the  whole 
furnace  gas  tight. 

9 —  Prices  are  down 

20%. 

10 —  Special  three-year 
guarantee. 
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warm  house— what  a  comfort 


Killing  a  Wart 

Can  you  give  me  a  safe  and  simple 
remedy  for  removing  warts?  I  have  a 
large  seed  wart  on  the  finger  of  my  left 
hand.  It  is  in  a  very  awkward  place 
and  I  am  constantly  hitting  it,  causing 
it  to  be  very  painful  i.t  times.  Lust,  but 
not  least,  it  is  very  disfiguring.  I  have 
used  the  old  beau  remedy.  I  have  made 
it  bleed  and  applied  iodine.  I  have  also 
applied  castor  oil,  hut  it  made  the  hair 
around  the  wart  grow,  making  my  hand 
still  more  disfigured.  All  of  these  treat¬ 
ments  have  failed.  m.  m. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  know  a  lot  of  simple, 
safe  and  sure  remedies  for  warts.  The 
only  trouble  with  ;<uy  of  them  is  that 
they  frequently  fail  to  remove  the  par¬ 
ticular  wart  that  we  most  want  to  get 
rid  of.  They  will  work  on  almost  any 
other  wart,  but  they  balk  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  job  that  we  >et  them  at.  Warts 
have  the  peculiarity  that  they  come  and 
go  without  apparent  reason,  and  when 
one  disappears  after  some  charm  has  beeu 
worked,  the  reputation  of  that  charm  is 
forever  established.  Frequent  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  remedy,  but  whether  the  cold  pressing 
of  the  castor  oil  is  a  part  of  the  remedy 
or  only  a  charm  that  goes  with  it,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say.  Perhaps  you  did 
not  continue  the  use  of  the  oil  long 
enough  to  get  its  effects.  There  are  a 
number  of  caustic  applications  success¬ 
fully  used  in  removing  warts,  hut  we  hes¬ 
itate  to  recommend  them  to  the  unskilled 
in  handling  such  things.  Here  is  oue 
that  you  may  try.  however,  if  you  will 
remember  that  you  are  handling  a  strong 
caustic  and  be  careful:  Get  of  your 
druggist  a  small  vial  ,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.  With  a  toothpick  moisten,  just 
moisten,  the  wart  twice  daily  with  the 
acid,  discontinuing  the  treatment  tem¬ 
porarily  if  the  wart  becomes  sore.  If  a 
crust  forms,  remove  this  before  applying 
the  acid.  This  should  remove  the  wart 
without  leaving  a  sear,  but  don’t  come 


AND  it  is  not  an  unattainable  luxury.  The  best  furnace  is  the  most 
economical.  It  is  not  a  costly  plant ;  it  does  not  burn  coal  extravagantly. 
It  is  a  quality  furnace  built  of  finest  materials,  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  lines.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  furnace  of  this  type.  From  one 
pipe  and  one  register,  it  sends  a  glow  of  cozy  warmth  all  over  the  house. 


The  One  Register  Furnace 

Different  from  any  furnace  you  have  ever  seen  and,  because  of 
that  difference,  more  economical  of  fuel  and  more  lavish  with  the  heat 
it  sends  thru  the  entire  house. 

Before  you  install  any  heating  plant  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the 
booklet  pictured  in  the  engraving  and  find  out  all  about  the  N.  P.  and 

ig  Dealer  and  bv  us, 


the.  double  guarantee  bond  given  by  the  Sterlin 


which  guarantees  that  it  must  satisfy  every  claim  made  for  it, 
member  the  N.  P.  is  sold  on  convenient  terms  and  the  reduced 
are  now  in  effect. 

Send,  for  the  booklet  now  and  details  of  the 
Special  Purchase  plan  offered  by  Sterling  Dealers. 


prices 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Winter  Cold  Packing 


February  25,  1922 


To  win  a  race  a  Jockey  doesn ’t 
put  extra  weight  on  the  horse 
that  helps  him  succeed 


No  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  succeed  in 
the  race  of  life  can  afford  the  handicap  of  head¬ 
aches,  insomnia,  indigestion  and  debility.  Nor 
can  they  afford  to  take  anything  that  may  keep 
up  a  continual  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  people  do  who  drink 
excessive  amounts  of  tea  or  coffee.  For  tea  and 
coffee  contain  caffeine,  a  substance  that  is  some¬ 
times  very  injurious.  Many  doctors  say  that 
caffeine  raises  the  blood  pressure,  irritates  the 
kidneys  and  over-stimulates  the  entire  ner¬ 
vous  system.  Also  that  it  is  especially  bad  fcr 
growing  children,  or  for  any  one  who  has  any 
tendency  to  nervousness  or  insomnia. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  a  possible  cause  of 
headache,  insomnia,  or  nervousness,  it  might  be 
well  to  stop  taking  tea  and  coffee  for  awhile,  and 
drink  rich,  satisfying  Postum,  instead. 

Postum  is  a  delicately-roasted,  pure  cereal 
beverage — delicious  and  wholesome. 

Order  Postum  from  your  grocer  today.  Drink 
this  fragrant,  healthful  beverage  for  awhile,  and 
see  if  you  will  not  feel  brighter,  more  active,  and 
more  resistant  to  fatigue — as  so  many  thousands 
of  others  have  felt. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  Jargpr  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoacetieacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


±11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  111111111111: 


|  power  WASHER  | 


Mr."  Farmer  Mere  is  a  Real  — 
Power  Washer  built  especially  — 

—  W  tor  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  ~ 

—  w  gusollue  engine  or  electric  — 

—  power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 
P  styles.  alBO  special  Introductory  oiler, 

—  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  BOX  #S  BLUFFTON.'O.  5 
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SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat, 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delir  ious  fhivur,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  etnoke  house  needed.  Just  paint  on. 
Cl  at  Driljr  .Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  $1.15. 
K.  Ji.HALl.SKK  &  BKO.  Milton,  l»a. 


FREE  OFFER-WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED 

Sell  chipped  soup  direct  from  factory.  You  sell— 
We  deliver  and  collect.  Only  part  time  required. 
One  pound  sample  35  cents  and  one  pound  white 
naptha  bar  soap  FREE.  HOE  CO,,  Homer,  N.  If. 


HOTOORAPH6  COPIED.  Kodak  tliiishiug 
tun  enlarging.  Write  for  prices.  COOU  STUOIO,  Dunkirk,  M.l. 


What  Running 
Water  Means 

Barn  work  easier,  house  work 
easier;  less  time  given  for  chores, 
more  for  held  work  and  recrea¬ 
tion;  more  time  for  the  woman 
away  from  stove  and  sink. 

Heal  thier  stock,  better  gardens  and 
orchards.  A  cleaner  farm  and 
house  in  every  way.  Fire  protec¬ 
tion,  health  protection. 
Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  bring  all  these  things  to  y  ui  — 
water  direct  from  the  well— and  so 
reasonably. 

Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  'who  can  tell  you  how  much  it 
will  cost.  Let  us  send  you  his  name 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BARRELS  OF  DISHES 

Slightly  imperfect  erocUery.  Hotel  Chins  Mixed 
designs.  GREAT  BARGAIN.  Write  for  particulurs, 

RALYEA.  Inc..  303  Washington  Si..  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 

Rurrolo  wt'  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGKII  CROCKERY 
Dal  I  Bio  llotol  niinAwutfl,  CtiokinrwBrw,  Alnniliiuoiwiir*,  e(c. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 

for  particulars.  E,  SWASH  I  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  cold 
packing  vegetables  in  Summer,  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  indeed  to  carry  the  process  right  on 
into  Winter  and  cold-pack  meat,  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  this  seasou.  Now 
there  are  beginning  to  be  quite  a  number 
of  empty  cans,  and  it  feels  good  indeed 
to  know  that  they  can  be  refilled  for  late 
Spring  and  Slimmer  use. 

We  try  each  Whiter  to  buy  a  quarter 
of  beef  and  cold-pack  what  we  do  not  need 
for  immediate  use.  If  one  is  accustomed 
to  cold-packing  vegetables  it  will  seem 
easier  and  simpler  to  cold -pack  the  meat. 
If  one  can  induce  the  man  of  the  house 
(which  I  seldom  have  been  able  to  do) 
to  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  ready  to 
fit  into  the  cans,  the  day’s  work  will  be 
helped  along  considerably. 

My  husband  has  always  cut  up  the 
meat  at  the  milk  house  into  medium-sized 
cooking  pieces.  The  steak  from  the  round 
I  salt  down  to  use  for  frying,  so  most  of 
the  meat  for  canning  comes  from  the  loin 
and  the  rpmp.  The  meal  from  the  hind¬ 
quarters  is  so  much  preferable  to  front 
quarter  for  canning  that  I  have  declared 
I  will  never  buy  another  front  quarter.  I 
do  not  can  any  bones  with  the  beef,  but 
use  those  as  a  basis  for  soups  and  stews 
for  immediate  use. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  meat 
may  be  cold-packed.  The  first  method  is 
as  follows:  Put  the  small  pieces. of  beef, 
ready  for  putting  into  the  can,  into  the 
roaster  and  roast  until  partly  cooked. 
The  age  of  the  beef  and  bow  tender  the 
meat  is  vary  the  time  the  meat  must  be 
cooked  somewhat,  for  the  meat  must  be 
cooked  ready  for  the  table  when  it  is 
through  processing  in  the  cans.  It  is 
best  to  trv  some  of  the  meat  for  the  table 
before  canning.  The  bones  that  are  left 
I  use  for  soups  and  stews. 

When  the  meat  has  partly  roasted  On 
its  own  juices  as  much  as  possible,  though 
usually  ’I  have  to  use  some  water  over 
the  meat! ,  have  water  in  holer  ready, 
cans  ready  in  hot  water,  li  l  the  cans 
quickly  with  seasoned  meat,  pour  enough 
of  the  juice  over  to  flood  the  can.  partly 
seal  (my  test  is  to  screw  the  lids  as 
tightly  as  I  can  with  thumb  and  little 
finger).  The  cans  should  not  sit  around 
long  after  they  are  partly  sealed  before 
they  are  lowered  into  the  water  bath.  My 
rack  bolds  eight,  cans,  and  I  try  to  do 
that  number  when  I  use  the  boiler,  and 
sr,  make  best  possible  use  of  the  fupl  used. 
I  can  fill  the  eight  cans  by  having  every¬ 
thing  ready  in  10  or  In  minutes. 

Lower  the  rack  slowly  into  the  hot 
water  in  the  boiler.  If  your  arms  have 
a  habit  of  giving  out.  better  call  on  the 
man  of  the  bouse  to  do  that  job.  The 
water  should  be  hot.  or  it  takes  too  long 
after  the  meat  is  put  in  to  begin  to  boil, 
ami  if  the  rack  is  lowered  slowly  enough 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  cracking  the 

cans.  .  .. 

Be  sure  that  the  water  is  over  the  top 
of  the  cans  at  least  8  in.,  and  he  sure  that 
you  are  using  all  new  rubbers  for  the 
cans,  which  have  been  tested  to  see  that 
they  are  not  defective. 

Process  the  meat  for  three  hours  after 
it  has  started  to  boil.  That  then  ns  that 
thp  water  dare  not  stop  boiling,  or  you 
will  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  One 
day  I  bad  corn  processing,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  came  in  and  wanted  me  to  go  to 
town  with  the  truck  right  away  for  oil. 
so  the  tractor  would  not  need  to  stop,  i 
was  a  bit  dubious  about  leaving  the  corn, 
but  fixed  the  fire  and  thought;  nil.  well, 
it  will  be  all  right  until  I .drive  the  three 
miles  and  get  the  tank  filled  with  oil. 
Of  course  that  had  to  be  the  day  the 
truck  balked.  I  waited  at  the  garage  an 
hour,  and  another  half  hour  waiting  for 
oil.  When  I  got  home  ray  fire  was  out. 
the  water  had  stopped  boiling.  T  quickly 
made  a  new  fire,  and  processed  the  corn 
for  one  hour  more.  I  put  that  corn  by 
itself,  mid  two  cans.  I  think,  spoiled.  I  he 
rest  were  all  right.  But  it  is  best  not  to 
run  any  chances,  hut  to  go  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions. 

Mv  next  method  of  canning  the  meat 
is  to  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  put  directly 
into  the  cans,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
season  with  salt,  and  put  directly  into 
the  hot.  water  hath  and  process  for  four 
hours.  I  had  never  tried  the  latter 
method  until  this  Winter,  and  1  have  not 
vet  opened  any  of  the  meat,  so  I  cannot 
snv  from  experience  which  way  the  meat 
is 'best.  But  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  has 
tried  both  ways  says  that  the  meat  is 
better  partly  cooked  first.  The  meat  y 
buv  from  farmers  is  quite  apt  to  he  tough, 
and  it  seems  to  cook  through  better  and 
have  a  better  flavor  when  opened,  she 
says.  It  is  quicker  and  easier  done  by 
the  second  method,  and  if  the  beef  were 
y  on  tii?  nnd  tender  probably  tin*  inrat 
would  he  as  good  by  the  latter  method. 

t  usually  cold-pack  spare  ribs  and 
some  tenderloin  when  we  butcher  our 
pork  The  spare  ribs  I  cold-pack,  hone 
and  all.  Cut  the  spare  ribs  in  pieces 
that  will  fit  into  a  can,  and  proceed  as 
for  beef,  processing  three  hours.  I  ue 
spare  ribs  make  nice  broth,  and  make  a 
nice  meat  pie.  stew  with  dumplings,  or 
are  nice  baked  with  dressing  in  the 
Bummer, 

If  you  wish  to  use  pint  cans  do  not 
process  quite  so  long  ns  for  quarts,  and 
if  you  wish  to  use  half  gallons  process 
a  half  hour  longer. 

Of  course  a  steam  pressure  cooker  does 
this  work  touch  more  quickly  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  fuel,  and  I  surely  hope  I 


can  have  one  this  Summer.  Directions 
for  using  a  steam  pressure  cooker  for 
cold-packing  are  put  out  by  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
everyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  steam  pressure  cooker  should  have  this 
booklet. 

I  have  beard  the  complaint  made  that 
a  wood  fire,  is  not  hot  enough  to  use  a 
steam  pressure  cooker  successfully,  and 
of  course  one  wants  to  he  sure  before 
buying.  They  cost  from  $18  to  $40.  and 
of  course  may  he  used  for  cooking  meats 
or  any  long-time  foods,  so  the  investment 
does  not  seem  so  great  as  if  one  could 
but  use  the  cooker  for  canning.  I  imag¬ 
ine  the  kind  probably  must  make  some 
difference  in  the  heat,  required,  or  perhaps 
the  operator  did  not  understand  just  how 
to  use  it.  I  used  the  cooker  belonging  to 
a  friend  who  does  all  her  canning  cold- 
pack  in  the  pressure  cooker,  and  she  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  tiers.  She  has 
used  it  four  years,  I  think.  She  cooks  all 
her  meats  in  hers,  and  a  good  part  of  her 
vegetables.  I  am  fully  convinced  from 
her  experience  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
money.  There  is  nothing  to  wear  out 
about  it;  it  saves  fuel  and  time,  and  if 
one  does  much  cold-pack  canning  it  would 
pay  for  itself  in  fuel  saved  alone  in  a 
few  years.  The  steam  pressure  cooker 
and  oil  stove  should  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  for  Summer  canning. 

All  who  can  apples  know  that  they 
lose  their  flavor  almost  sooner  than  any 
other  fruit.  As  I  open  a  pint  can  of 
fruit  in  the  Fall  I  fill  it  up  soon  with 
apples  when  cooking  sauce  for  the  table. 
I  have  two  small  racks  that  fit  into  a 
large  aluminum  kettle,  and  these  racks 
are  convenient  for  cold-packing  a  couple 
of  cans  while  I  am  doing  other  cooking 
and  do  not  want  to  bother  with  a  boiler 
full.  Tin-  two  cans  will  be  finished  by 
noon,  so  I  do  not  keep  up  an  extra  fire 
in  the  afternoon. 

Be  careful  at  first  to  select  good  apples, 
of  a  good  flavor,  for  one  cannot  take  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  can  better  than  was  put 
in.  and  when  going  to  the  bother  of  can¬ 
ning  a  fruit  usually  as  plentiful  as  apples 
it  is  well  to  see  that  only  the  very  best 
apples  are  selected. 

Wash,  pare  and  core  the  apples,  blanch 
4)4  to  two  minutes,  cold  dip,  pack  into 
cans,  cover  with  thin  syrup  (three  cups 
sugar  and  two  cups  water  boiled  to¬ 
gether).  Process  20  minutes  in  hot 
water  batli — after  water  has  started  to 
boil.  Some  tables  give  only  20  minutes, 
but  I  think  it  depends  on  the  kind  of 
apples.  As  I  have  usually  cold-packed 
Baldwins,  I  thought  they  required  a  little 
longer  than  some  of  the  softer  apples 
which  cook  up  more  quickly. 

When  cooking  squash  for  a  meal,  cook 
enough  extra  for  a  can,  pack  it  in  the 
can  and  cold-pack  it.  processing  it  00 
minutes.  It  should  he  mashed  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  before  putting  in  the  can. 

When  cooking  pumpkins  for  pies.  mash, 
pack  what  is  left  in  cans,  aud  cold-p  ick, 
processing  it  00  minutes. 

Of  course  any  cold-pack  canning  can  he 
more  quickly  and  easily  done  in  the 
steam  cooker,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
of  not  doing  it  if  one  does  not  have  the 
pressure  cooker.  After  a  little  practice 
it  does  not  seem  so  much  of  a  task  to 
can  h.v  the  boiler  method. 

By  all  means  get  the  (Jovernment  bulle¬ 
tins  giving  complete  directions  for  all 
kinds  of  cold -pack  canning,  and  keep 
for  future  reference.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  cold-pack  canning,  yet  I 
.always  glance  through  the  bulletin  before 
doing  any  even  yet  to  he  sure  I  have  not 
forgotten  any  step.  It  is  a  good  plan 
when  one  is  sure  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  boiling  to  look  at  the  table  iti  the 
bulletin,  and  set  the  alarm  for  the  time 
it  is  to  come  ofF.  so  there  will  he  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  contents  of  the  cans  not 
processing  the  proper  length  of  time. 

MAY  HOOVER  MUM  AW. 

How  to  Make  Sauerkraut 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  making  and  pare  of  sauerkraut?  Ex¬ 
press  the  proportions  of  salt  to  cabbage 
in  pounds.  i..  o. 

In  preparing  sauerkraut,  remove  the 
outer  green  lpaves  and  hard  core  of  the 
cabbage.  Shred  with  a  slaw  cutter  or 
sharp  knife.  Weigh  the  cabbage,  and 
weigh  salt  in  the  proportion  of  2 B.  lbs. 
salt  to  100  lbs.  cabbage.  Scatter  a  layer 
of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  container, 
then  a  layer  of  cabbage,  and  so  continue 
until  cabbage  and  salt  are  used.  After 
sprinkling  the  salt  on  the  top  layer, 
spread  over  it  one  or  two  layers  of 
cheesecloth,  tucking  it  down  at  the  sides. 
Over  this  stand  a  plate  or  wooden  cover, 
with  a  weight  on  top.  The  weight  forces 
the  brine  above  the  cover.  Allow  the 
container  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm 
room  to  ferment.  Fermentation  con¬ 
tinues  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When  hub¬ 
bies  of  gas  cease  to  arise  when  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  jarred  or  shaken,  fermentation 
is  over.  The  keg  or  jar  should  then  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place.  A  modern  method 
of  preserving  the  kraut  is  to  pour  melted 
paraffin  over  the  surface,  making  a  seal 
about  Vi  -in.  thick.  This  prevents  the 
formation  of  seum  on  the  surface.  If 
scum  forms  and  is  allowed  to  remain,  it 
will  eventually  destroy  the  acid  of  the 
brine.  If  desired,  sauerkraut  may  be 
canned,  after  all  fermentation  has  ceased, 
by  packing  in  sterilized  jars,  and  process¬ 
ing,  like  other  vegetables  for  two  hours. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Season’s  Tendencies. — The  re¬ 
cent  fashion  show  in  New  York  presented 
among  the  season’s  tendencies  long 
sleeves;  narrow  tailored  skirts;  sweeping 
draperies;  skirts  above  the  ankle,  hut  not 
as  short  as  they  have  been ;  long  waist 
line;  side  panels  or  trains  longer  than  the 
skirts ;  sport  suits  with  knickerbockers 
and  capes ;  evening  dresses  with  sweeping 
sleeves  that  reached  the  ground  when  the 
arms  were  stretched  straight  out.  The 
new  color  especially  prominent  at  this 
exhibition  was  a  clear  yellow,  known  as 
gold,  saffron  or  dent  de  lion,  and  the 
color  was  displayed  in  dresses,  trimmings 
and  millinery. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Gingham. — In  the 
first  illustration,  the  child’s  dress  at  the 
left  shows  a  combination  of  red  and  ‘white 


A  Juvenile  Gingham  and  White  Linen 
Trimmed  with  Pink 


check  gingham  with  white  French  per¬ 
cale.  The  plain  long  waist  was  of  the 
percale,  which  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
this  was  trimmed  around  neck,  sleeves 
and  lower  edge  with  squares  of  the  ging¬ 
ham,  put  on  diamond-wise.  The  plain 
full  skirt  was  gathered  to  the  waist.  This 
was  a  simple  little  frock,  but  very  pretty, 
and  the  use  of  these  applied  diamonds  as 
trimming  is  quite  popular  now  in  making 
up  gingham.  We  have  noted  some  girls’ 
dresses  of  check  gingham  where  the  ap¬ 
plied  diamonds  were  put  on  the  gingham 
itself;  they  being  on  the  bias,  showed 
well  on  the  straight  way  of  the  goods. 
They  were  then  outlined  with  a  chain- 
stitch  of  black  wool.  A  window  full  of 
girls’  dresses  of  red  and  white  gingham 


and  sateen  showed  many  of  them  trimmed 
with  black  wool  in  crosstitch,  chainstitch 
and  Kensington  stitch.  Many  of  them 
had  fuzzy  black  rosettes  of  the  wool  used 
as  a  finish  to  the  trimming.  These  red 
and  white  materials  are  always  pretty 
for  children  and  young  girls,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  launder  well. 

Pink  and  White  Linen. — The  figure 
at  the  right  shows  a  one-piece  gown  of 
white  linen  trimmed  with  pink  linen  and 
white  pearl  buttons.  The  dress  is  abso¬ 
lutely  plain,  and  had  bands  of  rose-col¬ 
ored  linen  extending  from  neck  to  hem 
in  both  front  and  back.  Flat  pearl  but¬ 
tons  were  put  along  the  edge  close  to¬ 
gether  all  the  way  down,  so  that  half  the 
button  was  on  the  pink  material,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  white  pattern.  The  sleeves 
were  finished  in  the  same  way.  It  used 
an  infinite  number  of  buttons,  but  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  profusion  of  buttons 
now  used.  Quite  a  simple  serge  gown 
trimmed  with  nickel  buttons  called  for 
10  dozen,  and  some  dresses  have  a  solid 
trimming  of  buttons  that  clank  like  chain 


armor,  and  must  weight  down  the  wearer. 
The  hat  in  this  picture  is  a  poke  shape 
of  white  chip  trimmed  with  black  cir6 
ribbon. 

The  Prevalent  Cate. — In  the  second 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
dress  of  the  sport  type  with  cape  to 
match.  The  material  of  skirt  and  cape 
was  a  gray  silk  knit  fabric,  while  the 
blouse  was  of  henna  Georgette.  The  skirt 
was  plain,  with  slanting  slit  pockets. 
The  short  cape,  which  was  lined  with 
henna,  hr-id  armholes  faced  with  silk 
braid,  while  the  collar  was  a  combination 
of  silver  and  henna  braid  and  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  plain  blouse  had  a  deep  girdle 
of  the  embroidery.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  skirt  is  quite  narrow,  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  new  sport  skirts.  Capes 
of  the  style  illustrated  appear  with  some 
one-piece  dresses,  forming  a  suit,  with 
separate  skirts,  and  as  individual  wraps. 
Among  dresses  for  Southern  wear  one  of¬ 
ten  sees  a  white  dress  trimmed  with  dark 
blue,  with  a  dark  blue  cape.  Some  of 
the  capes  are  circular,  and  some  gathered 
t<>  a  round  yoke.  Some  woolen  capes  are 
fringed,  like  the  skirts.  Separate  capes 
are  popular  in  tweed  and  homespun.  The 
hat  figured  is  a  little  sport,  mode!  in 
stitched  henna  silk  with  a  bow  of  waxed 

ribbon. 

Rose-colored  Canton  Crepe.  —  The 
dress  in  the  center  is  rose-colored  Canton 
crepe,  trimmed  with  gray  crepe  and 
gray  and  rose  embroidery.  It  will 
be  noted  rlmt  the  skirt  is  cut  up  in 
a  little  square  at  the  bottom  of  the  front, 
where  it  is  faced  with  gray  crepe.  The 
slanting  pockets  are  also  faced  and  bound 
with  the  gray  material,  and  finished  with 
a  little  patch  of  Chinese  embroidery,  in 
gray,  silver  and  shades  of  rose.  The 
flowing  sleeves  were  faced  and  bound  with 
gray,  and  had  a  hand  of  the  gray  crepe 
let  in  near  the  edge.  The  long  oval  open¬ 
ing  at  the  front  of  the  waist  had  a  panel 
of  gray  underneath,  the  same  material 
binding  the  opening -and  the  round  neck. 
Some  little  motifs  of  embroidery  in  gray, 
silver  and  shaded  rose  finished  "the  front. 
We  see  many  dresses  of  this  type  in  the 
new  fancy  silks,  especially  in  jade  green, 
or  in  white  with  jade  green  lining  and 
trimming.  The  hat  pictured  is  rose  corded 
silk  with  a  brim  faced  with  white  straw 
and  trimmed  with  a  black  wreath. 

A  Sleeveless  Coat. — At  the  right  is 
a  suit  consisting  of  a  skirt  with  sleeve¬ 
less  box  coat.  The  material  was  dark 
blue  twill.  The  narrow  skirt  was  gathered 
at  the  top,  and  was  without  trimming. 
The  coat  was  a  plain  box  model  with  a 
high  military  collar,  and  was  open  all 
down  the  front.  It  was  bound  all  ’round 
with  black  and  White  silk  braid,  the  arm¬ 
holes  being  left  without  binding.  I’nder 
this  was  worn  a  blouse  of  crepe  de  chine, 
of  the  new  saffron  or  dent  do  lion  yellow, 
the  fall  bishop  sloevs  bring  gathered 
into  cuffs  of  the  twill,  bordered  with 
black  and  white  braid.  The  underblouse 
had  a  round  neck,  not  very  low.  and 
showed  a  few  small  buttons  in  the  front. 
Such  a  costume  would  be  very  pret'y  and 
cool  in  French  gray  with  a  white  under- 
blouse,  and  it  would  be  an  admirable 
model  for  ramie  linen.  The  hat  was  a 
sports  shape  in  soft  black  and  white 
straw.  We  do  not  espen&'lv  admire  the 
white  shoes  with  a  saddle  of  dark  brown 
le  uVur.  but  this  stv.e  is  ver*-  fashionable 
just  now.  and  they  have  the  newest  merit 
of  being  sensible  in  cut. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Domino  crepes 
are  woven  so  as  to  show  satiny  Hues  and 
squares  in  the  same  color,  Moir£  crepes 
are  among  the  newest  silks. 

Some  of  the  imported  knitted  frocks 
look  just  like  grandmother’s  knitted  pet- 
tic,. at  with  a  plain  waist  t>  match. 
Fringed  woolen  sports  skirts  are  now 
shown  in  heavy  rug  weaves,  usually  bril¬ 
liant  plaids  and  stripes.  Capes  appear 
in  great  variety  for  sport  and  street,  wear. 

Knickerbocker  suits  of  tweed  or  jersey 
cloth  are  offered  for  girls  of  six  to  12 
years.  They  consist  of  a  slip-on  coat 
dress,  which  is  merely  a  long  blouse  not 
quite  reaching  the  knees,  and  the  knicker¬ 
bockers.  which  are  finished  with  fitted 
tailored  cuffs.  The  plain  blouse  laces  at 
the  throat,  and  has  a  narrow  belt  and 
oekets.  These  suits  in  tweed  were 
17.50;  in  jersey  cloth  $13.50.  Separate 
knickerbockers  in  gray  or  green  tweed 
were  $6.50;  in  brown  corduroy  $5.50. 

Some  smart  new  blouses  are  of  polka- 
dotted  foulard,  navy  with  white  dots,  fin¬ 
ished  with  cuff’s  and  a  small  round  vest 
of  white  organdie.  Tailored  sport  blouses 
are  made  of  a  soft  new  fabric  introduced 
as  Scotch  broadcloth,  especially  for  wear 
with  tweed  suits. 

Scurf  sports  skirts  are  new ;  a  charac¬ 
teristic  model  is  Scotch  homespun  bor¬ 
dered  with  wide  bands  of  the  same  color 
in  a  deeper  tone,  fringed  at  the  hern. 
Others  are  of  cashmere  with  a  narrow 
fringe  at  the  bottom.  Some  expensive 
new  sports  skirts  look  strikingly  like  the 
old-fashioned  flannel  petticoats  that  were 
woven  with  a  border,  while  the  fringed 
hem  suggests  the  use  of  grandmother’s 
shawl.  However,  such  skirts  are  hard- 
some  in  color  and  design — also  expensive. 

White  huts  include  some  of  crepe-knit, 
with  borders  or  trimmings  of  angora 
wool.  One  of  this  type  was  trimmed  with 
brown  wool,  having  a  fringed  ornament 
at  the  side,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
white  muffler  finished  with  brown  stripes 
and  fringe. 


pAJLBRANSEN 

vJ  %  Player-Piano 


They’re  still  talking  about  the 
Gulbransen  and  me” 


white  House 


Suburban 

Model 


.  •  -  eujijti  etuuci 

*700  600  $495 


Go  Into  your  dealer’s  store.  Play  a 
Gulbransen.  Make  the  three  tests 
shown  below.  You'll  realize  the  pleas¬ 
ure  a  Gulbransen  will  bring  you  and — 
further  than  that — you’ll  understand 
■why  the  Gulbransen  encourages  the 
i  nterest  of  children  in  good  music,  and 
music  study. 


“Some  friend9  came  over  the  other  night — 
all  music  critics.  They  were  expectant — they 
had  heard  about  our  new  Gulbransen. 

"I  played  Grieg's  ’To  Spring'.  It’s  rather 
difficult,  you'll  admit. 

•'Everyone  listened  attentively  until  I  finished 
— and  then  what  applause! 

“I — who,  until  a  week  before,  had  been 
denied  the  pleasure  of  playing — holding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  my  musical  friends^  The  same  friends 
who  were  prejudiced  against  player- pianos. 
I  was  proud  of  my  accomplishment  —  /  was  a 
real  musician. 

“And  here’s  a  little  secret:  I  could  never  have 
done  it  without  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls. 
Foursimple  rolls — and  the  right  player-piano — 
that's  all.  Just  like  making  a  wish  and  having 
it  come  true!’’ 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls  show  you 
how  to  play  well  long  before  you  could  learn 
scales  by  hand  —  but  remember:  only  on  the 
Gulbransen  can  you  obtain  the  full  results  of  the 
Instruction  Rolls. 

The  Pedal  Touch  (achieved  through  Gul¬ 
bransen  inventions)  enables  you  to  put  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  into  playing.  See  how  easy  it 
is,  when  you  make  the  three  tests  shown  above. 


I  “New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music”  Free^ 
on  Request.  Check  Coupon 
.  r~ I  Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano  or 
I  I  I  player-psano. 

:  [  I  Check  here  if  yon  want  information  about 
I  1  I  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action  instaUed 

I*  in  your  present  piano  (or  player-piano) . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mail 


b 


Write  name  and  address  in  margin 
this  to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co., 321 
cago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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An  electrically  operate  Hoosier  Water 
Service  installation  for  use  with  deep 
wells.  Self  oiling  and  automatically  con¬ 
trolled.  Similar  installations  for  use 
with  other  kinds  of  power  are  furnished. 


Increased  Milk 
Production  Assured 

Dairy  authorities  are  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  milk  cows  allowed 
to  drink  plenty  of  water  at  will  are 
better  miik  producers  than  cows  which 
are  watered  at  stated  intervals. 


will  enable  you  to  promote  a  greater 
yield  of  milk  from  your  herd.  This 
equipment  will  permit  piping  water 
into  your  bam  and  supplying  drink¬ 
ing  bowls  for  each  cow.  By  having 
water  for  cows  when  it  is  wanted,  you 
profit  by  securing  more  milk.  Also 
enables  you  to  have  plenty  of  water 
for  every  household  need. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and 
learn  of  the  many  advantages 
Hoosier  Equipment  will  provide. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  Y  Kendall ville,  Indiana 


n 


Contains 
Samples  of 
Over  1 00  Patterns 


Shows 
Samples  ol 
Borders  with  Sidewalls 


Send  today  for  this  big  Tree  book  containing  actual 
samples  or  the  new  wall  papers  for  l‘J23;  shows  samples 
or  borders  ns  well  as  sulewslla.  Rig  variety  to  choose 
from— over  100  patterns  in  all — popular  styles  "and  colors 
Many  correct  Ueaigns  for  every  room. 


Lowest  Prices  Since  Before  the  War 


ONLY  Q/x  Per  Double  Roil 

Wv  (96o  for  Room  10x12x8  ft.) 


We  bav«  atttthoil  prfeca  on 


-  -  w—  - - -  - - -  waJ  P*T  MUttfll 

n#»*  prke%  Li  Ktllt  as  -Me  a  IH  pniff  -»n  anttrs  room 
lUxl-xN  ft..  Sidewall,  horde*  and  I'vlllitir  'hCluacd 

Be  to  *ef  a  copy  ol  this  new  samp-l*  book  be/or*  you 

buy.  See  our  new  styles,  see  our  low  prices  --  It  will  p*iy  you 
to  send  lor  this  FREE  book  today. 

Write  our  houts  nearest  you.  Address:  Dept.  $«64 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  *  Kansas  City  St.  Pau' 


Get  Your  Furnace  HAW 


DOWN 


Bingol  Furnace  prices 
hit  bottom.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Greatest 
price  saving  opportun¬ 
ity  of  years.  Direct 
from  manufacturers. 

Quality  unbeatable. 

Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Writ®  Today  for 
Kalamazoo  Catalog 
Get  our  split  price 
offer — $25.00  down — 
balance  Oct.  1st.  No 
interest.  Pipe  or  pipe¬ 
less  styles.  Burn  any 
fuel.  Don’t  wait.  Send 
your  name  today.  Also 
get  money  saving  prices 
on  Stoves.  Ranges 
Washing  Machines, 

Fencing.  Paint.  Shoes 
and  other  home  needs. 

Aik  for  Catalog  No.  910 
Kalamazoo  Store  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalanvazoo 

RtdliitcrtrJ  Direct  to  You 
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CORONA 


(Joaic  IftT 
COMPOUND 


but  is  poor  and  weak.  He  will  eat  all 
the  hay  one  gives  him.  l>ut  does  not  care 
for  oats  or  corn.  He  digests  his  hay  well. 
He  mopes  around,  his  head  hanging 
down.  ,i.  k.  f. 

Michigan. 

We  should  judge  it  to  be  about  certain 
that  the  colt  is  harboring  blood  worms, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  also  cutting  teeth 
and  shedding  others  helps  to  explain  his 
poor  condition  and  weakness.  We  think 
it  will  pay  you  to  drive  him  some  fine 
day  to  the  veterinarian  and  have  his 
teeth  attended  to.  Shells  of  premolars 
have  probably  lodged,  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  sharp  points  filed  down.  Feed 
crushed  whole  oats,  dry  wheat  bran,  car¬ 
rots,  ear  corn  and  the  best  of  clover  and 
Timothy  bay.  Dampen  the  feed  at  meal 
times.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt. 
Let  him  run  out  daily.  To  destroy  worms 
withhold  drinking  water  until  he  is 
thirsty,  then  give  hint  eight  grams  of 
tartar  emetic  in  15  quarts  of  water,  al¬ 
lowing  no  other  water  until  that  has 
been  drank.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  two 
weeks.  If  a  tonic  is  needed  after  the 
worm  medicine  has  been  given  let  him 


Grass  Flavor  in  Eutter 

Is  there  anything  harmless  that  T  could 
put  in  milk,  cream  or  butter  that  will 
prevent  grassy  taste?  I  notice  creamery 
butter  never  tastes  of  grass,  and  I  thought 
they  must  use  something  to  keep  it  out. 
Could  I  use  feed  with  grass  to  prevent 
this  flavor?  w.  h. 

Felton,  Del. 

Grassy  or  food  flavors  may  be  due  to 
tbe  pasturage  or  to  absorption  of  flavors 
from  strong  scented  food  given  just  be¬ 
fore  or  during  milking,  or  from  exposure 
of  tbe  milk  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
wot  food  flavors.  Usually  this  flavor  can 
be  eliminated  by  ripening  the  cream  with 
a  clean-flavored  starter  before  churning. 
This  explains  the  success  of  large  cream¬ 
eries.  as  they  have  an  absolute  control 
over  ripening  of  the  cream  by  use  of  pure 
starters.  If  by  any  chance  tbe  flavor  is 
being  absorbed  as  noted  above,  do  not  feed 
silage,  brewers’  grain  or  strong  feeds  un¬ 
til  after  milking,  and  do  not  expose  the 
milk  in  tbe  stable  or  feed  room  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  use  of  tbe  starter  in 
ripening  will  give  you  best  results. 

It  is  possible  that  corn  and  Alfalfa  pas- 


Plenty  of  Milk. 
Freely  Given 


One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  milk  loss  is  over¬ 
looking  the  apparently  little  Injuries  or  troubles  with 
the  udder  and  tents.  Tbo  slightest  hurt  makes  milking 
hard,  makes  the  cow  nervous  and  irritable  and  means 
a  sure  holding  back  of  the  yield. 

Bag  Balm  Is  made  for  Just  such  a  use — to  quickly  heal 
any  cut,  bruise,  chap,  or  Inflammation.  Ita  great  pene¬ 
trating  amt  restoring  qualities  put  the  tissues  back  to 
normal  condition,  make  tbe  cow  comfortable  and  the 
milking  easy.  Bag  Balm  gives  quick  relief  In  cases 
of  Caked  Bag  and  for  treating  Bundies  and  Cow  Pox. 
Your  fiMut  dealer,  general  store  or  drugolst  tolls  It  at 
tbo  reduced  price  of  60c. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC.  tyndonyllle,  Vt. 


There  are  ao  many  every¬ 
day  uses  for  this  great 
healing  ointment  that  no 
dairy  ought  to  bo  without 
a  package  n  single  day. 
The  big  10 -ounce  package 
lasts  «o  long  and  gives 
eueli  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  thousands  of 
cow  owners  consider  It  a 
moat  necessary  «ld  to 
profitable  dairying.  _  Write 
for  free  booklet,  "DAIKY 
WRINKLES.'" 


Upward 


Thousands  in  Use  gfc  tSS  git 

figuring  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  ruumug,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
milk  cloudy.  Mnkog  thick  or  thin  cream.  _  Different 


-  „  _ HHPJ  _ ■.  Different 

from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  Is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderiully  low 
prices' and  generous  trial  terms,  our  oiler  includes  our — 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 


Whether  dairy  is  large  or  email*  do  not  fail  to  g*t  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog.  *©nt 
free  on  request,  i«  u  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  Irom  Western  points.  Write  today  tor  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens  and  Chicks 

or  anything  needing  cow's  sweet  ski  in  uiud 
milk.  Barrels  of  2511  lbs. — reasonable. 

VV.  A.  HANDEL,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


The  picture  shows  Wo  roll  cake  Maid,  one  of  three  four-year-old  Ayrshire^  whose 
heavy  production  while  carrying  a  calf  at  least  ISO  days  of  a  300-day  test,  gives  her 
a  rating  among  the  five  leaders  of  Class  BB  iu  the  Roll  of  Honor.  Her  record  of 
33.206  lbs.  milk.  508.31  lbs.  fat.  entitles  her  to  fourth  place.  She  was  bred,  tested, 
and  is  owned  by  Woronoake  Heights.  Woronoco,  Mass.,  is  sired  by  Worouoake 
Fancy  Lad  and  out  of  Woronoake  Madeline. 


.corona'-, 

fWvfoH  faii  t 

•,ty  or  */ 


on  man  JpTFf  '  \U 
^ —  or  beast,  you  will  rrrr' 

find  Corona  Wool  Fat  -  -  -  \  j  f 
soothes  the  pain  almost  in-  "  1  -  ’ 

stantly  and  heals  very  - t,,-  SS5S 

quickly,  often  without  leaving  a  scar.  For 
Sora  Shoulders  Collar  Boils 
Caked  Udders  Scratches 

Cracked  Hoofs  Rope  Burns 

Barb  Wiro  Cuts  Sore  Teats 

Soroof  Any  Kind,  Etc. 


For  Better  Stock 


All  stock  raisers  know 
ff|  ground  feed  is  best  for 
I  cattle.  You  can  make  o 
J  balanced  ration  suited  to 
UK  your  particular  needs 
with  Stover  Feed  Mills. 
Grind  to  any  degree  of 
*  fineness.  to  40  horsepower 
.  capacity.  Write  us  today  for 
FREE  booklet  on  stock  feeding. 
Contains  much  valuable  data. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co* 

’Cover  Sam  1  on  Windmills.  Fred  mill*, 

Mag*  Cutter*,  Pump  Jack*.  Working 
Frames  and  Hardware  Speriolt^**. 

t  Freeport,  Illinois 


liavp  a  tablespoon  of  Fowler’s  solution 
night  and  morning  until  a  quart  has  been 
given;  then  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine.  If  should  be  understood  that 
the  veterinarian  may  find  swamp  fever 
present,  and  that  is  incurable.  A.  s.  A. 


ture  might  make  a  balanced  ration,  but 
corn  fed  alone  is  too  heavy  a  feed  for 
a  dairy  cow.  It  would  be  best,  to  add  one 
part  ground  oats  to  each  two  parts  of 
corn,  by  weight,  and  then  feed  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  each  5  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
This  rule  applies  only  to  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture  conditions.  Corn  fed  alone  would  be 
too  concentrated  and  would  be  liable  to 
cause  indigestion,  especially  if  fed  in  large 
amounts.  J.  W.  B. 


Milklessness 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  just  calved,  but 
does  not  give  any  milk.  She  is  in  tine 
condition.  This  is  her  second  calf.  Can 
you  give  cause  and  remedy?  It.  \v.  F. 

New  York. 

Such  cases  are  comparatively  common. 
In  some  instances  the  condition  appar¬ 
ently  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cow 
milked  right  up  to  calving  time.  The 
milk  secretion  should  always  be  dried  off 
for  at  least  six  weeks  before  calving. 
Shock,  chill  or  failure  of  the  udder  to 
develop  are  Other  causes.  So  is  excessive 
congestion  of  the  udder,  the  swelling  also 
running  along  the  belly  and  up  between 
the  bind  legs.  Whore  congestion  is  not. 
present  and  the  udder  is  well  developed 
the  cow  should  at  once  be  warmly  blan¬ 
keted  and  given  warm  sloppy  mashes  of 
mixed  grains  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  If  a  veterinarian  can  be 
employed  be  will  give  suitable  doses  of 
piloenrpin  and  strychnine,  but  these  drugs 
can  only  be  safely  given  by  an  expert. 
When  the  udder  is  severely  congested  it 
should  be  bathed  with  hoi  water  for  15 
minutes  hourly  and  very  thoroughly  mas¬ 
saged.  The  cow  may  also  have  a  pound 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  iu  three  pints  of 
lukewarm  water  sweetened  with  molasses. 
Then  tablespoon  closes  of  powdered  salt¬ 
peter  and  pokeroot  may  be  given  twice 
daily  in  water  or  feed,  if  the  other  drugs 
are  not  given.  Go  through  all  tbe  mo¬ 
tions  of  milking  thrice  daily,  massaging 
well  ea<-li  time. 


■  la  one  of  the  best  remedies  you  can  nee.  Made  _ 

m  from  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  ■ 

1  wool  and  ekin  of  eheep.  Will  not  smart  nor  ■ 

|  blister.  "A  friend  in  need"  both  in  the  home  wt 
—  nnd  barn — a  KRAI,  first  aid.  Sold  by  Druggists, 

■  Blacksmiths  and  Harness  Dealers.  8  oz.  tin9  ■ 

■  SOe:  20  oz.  tins  $1.00.  R 

FREE  SAMPLE  ■ 

iggK.T  W e  wilt  gladly  mail  you  a  ■ 

SlNiTy»X'~\t<ree  Sample  so  you  can  test  ■ 
\  it.  Write  for  it  today.  a 

-VjvT  -  Jgjjjfl/Tho  CORONA  MFC.  CO.  , 
-SUB?  D°«*-  -8  ,  KEWTOW.  OHIO 

*  a  ■'w-. ■■■■■■■■J 


MINERAL!!, 

^COMPOUND 


on  outside  of  old  wood  silo.  At  least  one- 
half  the  silage  spoils.  What  shall  1  do 
to  save  the  silage?  J.  A.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Your  silage  should  keep  well  in  a  con¬ 
crete  silo.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found 
that  silage  will  keep  better  in  a  concrete 
silo,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
does  not  change  so  quickly  as  with  a 
stave  silo.  No  doubt,  the  cause  of  your 
silage  spoiling  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  it 
was  not  packed  well  around  the  wall,  or 
your  corn  was  too  far  matured  when 
placed  in  the  silo.  If  the  silage  is  spoiled 
around  the  outside  of  the  silo,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  in  feed  the  good  silage 
in  the  center  and  throw  the  spoiled  part 
away.  If  the  whole  surface  spoils,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are  nol 
feeding  il  rapidly  enough.  You  should 
take  off  at  least  4  in.  daily.  When  filling 
your  silo  next  time,  have  you r  corn  in 
just  past  the  milk  stage,  and  be  sure  that 
some  one  is  in  the  silo  packing  the  out¬ 
side  all  the  time  while  the  cut  stalks  are 
being  blown  in.  J.  w.  b. 


$3.25 

buck.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  4ff]  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  I  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonoa,  Oyster  Shell*,  Grit  and 


Grain  for  poultry. 

PhOAratu  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  CJovcr  Cutter*,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mill*  of  nil  rtiiou  for  aJl  pur¬ 
pose*.  Band  and  pow*?r. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  priced. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  lb  Easton.  Pa. 


HE  WORKS  or  YOU  LOSE 

SAVE-THE-HORSE  will  save  you  loss  by 
curing,  while  he  work Ringbone,  1  horopin, 
SPAVIN-or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease— even  the  old,  so-called 
incurable  cases.  Over  325,000  satisfied  users 
and  28  years  of  success  testify  to  its  positive 
dependability.  Sold  only  under  our  signed 
MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure — we  take 
the  risk.  Use  it  once  and  you’Ilalways  depend 
upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  Saves  m*ny  times  ilsccst 
in  the  first  emergency. 

Write  today  for  FREE  sample  of  GUARANTF-E  end 
96-page  BOOK  on  how  to  locate,  understand  end  beat 
all  lameness,  also  expert  veterinary  advice,  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  state  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


GENUINE  CHAMPION  Improves  Milk  Quality 

Cools  milk — removes  odots — halts  germ  growth 
—slops  waste  and  loss — saves  ils  low  cost  in  one 
week.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
ifor  free  folder. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept.  K  Cortlaud.N.Y. 


?  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  th 


_ _ _ .  _ m _  le 

best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  SI. 50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Thriftless  Colt 

I  have  a  horse  four  years  old.  He  is 
run-down  or  sick.  He  has  never  done 
any  hard  work,  only  driving  to  factory, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


Pig- Feeding  Question  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  feeding  powdered  skim -in ilk  i  should  question  the  advisability  of 

to  pigs  all  Summer,  and  they  have  grown  fmi,ug  whole  wheat  to  hogs  under  pres- 
hne.  I  a  in  now  feeding  2o  Berkshire  I'au  ,  ...  .  .  ,  ®  H  . 

pigs  on  powdered  milk  and  corn.  I  have  conditions.  It  would  be  money  in 

been  buying  this  milk  at  $10  per  ton.  your  pocket  to  sell  the  wheat  at  prevailing 
As  this  grade  is  exhausted.  I  shall  have  prices  and  purchase  corn  to  supply  the 

to  pay  $00  for  the  better  grade,  and  I  carbohytlrates  necessary  for  growth  and 
would  like  to  ask  it  tankage.  00%  pro-  .  J  r,  ,  ... 

teiu.  at  $63  f.  o.  b.  Newark.  N.  J..  would  Ki,ins-  Ground  wheat  is  not  especially 
be  any  better  to  feed.  One  advantage  in  palatable  for  swine,  and  pigs  do  not  gain 
feeding  the  milk  is  that  it  makes  drink  rapidly  if  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  their 
for  them,  as  I  mix  it  about  a  pound  to 

the  gallon  of  water.  I  presume  the  tank-  '  .  . 

age  would  go  much  farther  than  the  milk,  -A-  mixture  consisting  of  seven  parts  of 
but  how  should  it  be  fed,  and  how  cornmeal,  two  parts  of  ground  oats  and 

miN<1/-  Y  k  °  E  °*  0n<?  pai*’  digester  tankage  would  be 

V  "  '  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  better  than  any  combination  containing 

You  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  whole  wheat>  If  you  stiI1  ins!st  upon 

digester  tankage  carrying  60  per  cent  using  wheat  for  feeding  pigs<  Y  sbould 

protein  at  $63  a  ton  is  a  more  economical  re{*0mmend  seven  parts  of  corn,  three 
source  of  protein  than  is  provided  by  parts  pf  gr0uud  wheat,  and  two  parts  of 
skim-milk  powders  at  $60  per  ton.  In  grollud  oats.  to  wbicb  add  one  part  of 
fact,  the  powdered  skim-milk  will  yield  digester  tankage. 

only  about  30  per  cent  of  protein.  While  tjgs  weighing  125  lbs.  would  be  best 
it  is  true  that  skim-milk  powders  when  adapted  for  feeding  purposes.  You  could 
fed  in  very  limited  quantities  seem  to  ^afeljr  assume  that  you  ought  to  be  able 
correct  deficiencies,  nevertheless  one  is  to  produce  100  lbs  of  live  weight  for 
not  justified  in  relying  upon  products  of  each  100  lbs.  of  grain  fed.  If  the  animals 
this  character  to  supply  all  of  the  protein  are  well  bred  and  gain  rapidly,  you  could 
necessary  for  a  complete  ration  for  pigs,  do  better  than  this  figure.  We  have  re- 

A  ration  consisting  of  90  per  cent  of  peatcdly  stated  that  under  present  market 
corn,  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  and  conditions  the  best  way  to  market  procl- 
5  per  cent  of  powdered  skim-milk  would  nets  of  this  character  is  through  the 
give  most  excellent  results  and  would  agency  of  the  fat  hog.  Torn  can  be  pur- 
supply  all  of  the  protein  necessary  for  chased  locally  for  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
normal  growth  and  gain.  In  fact,  many  per  bushel,  and  when  50-cent  corn  is  fed 
of  the  so-called  complete  rations  for  pigs  to  10-cent.  hogs,  the  net  returns  approach 
and  poultry  carry  less  than  5  per  cent  of  nearly  $1  a  bushel  for  the  corn  fed. 
powdered  skim-milk.  It'  you  feed  from  five  to  seven  per  cent 

The  tankage  can  be  mixed  with  the  °t  tankage  iu  connection  with  the  coarse 
cornmeal.  or  with  water,  and  fed  to  the  grains,  you  will  increase  the  efficiency  of 
animals  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop.  If  the  corn’  and  thus  be  able  to  market  the 
desired,  the  tankage  and  milk  powder  can  croP  at  even  greater  value.  You  cannot 
be  mixed  and  then  diluted  with  the  water  " rong  by  feeding  hogs  under  existing 
before  being  fed  to  the  fattening  hogs,  market  values,  yet  I  question  the  advisa- 
Do  not  under  any  circumstances  rely  upon  feeding  dollar  wheat  to  hogs 

the  powdered  skim-milk  to  provide  all  of  "  n  00111  can  be  obtained  at  50  cents  per 

nWAinim  To  i.  7.- l,  rrr\  1  a  n  1.1 v,,  Al'A  1 )  11 S 1  1. 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


We  Offer  for  Sate  a  Number  of  CHOICE 

Grade  Guernsey  Springers 

Dua  to  freshen  within  60  days 
Tuberculin  Jetted 
SUBJECT  TO  BEING  UNSOLD 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Born  Feb.  14,  1922  Dam,  Duchess  Irmena  Korn- 
dyue  No.  247540',  A.  R  0.  show  cow.  Oa  f,  white. 
Sire,  from  a27-lh.  Daughter  of  King  Pontiac  Cham¬ 
pion.  Price.  $30.  Also  Heifers  sntne  price  from 
my  hest  cows,  as  we  are  overstocked.  Write 
FINGERiLAKES  HERD  W.  T.  SHERMAN  Moravia,  N.  Y, 


Hol.iAln-Kriralsn  ll-IYer  nnrf Hull  Culm,  Pure  Dred  register¬ 
ed  «nd  high  grade.  Sptrnuid  individuals  and  breeding 
U eg  Duroe  figs.  8H0WNCH0FT  FIRMS.  Mc6r,w.  Cortland  Ca..  NT 


Farm  )  Holstains  mo^^id/Vo 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Honour  Strain  Guernseys 

ALL  ANIMALS  ISLAND  UK  ED 

Herd  Sires  of  Slasher  Sequel,  Gov.  of  the  Chene, 
Valentina  May  Rose  Breeding,  Bred  to  imported 
rows  closely  related  to  the  Island's  nio-t  f  nni.ua 
families.  Invigorate*  yoni  herd  by  using  a  hull  of 
Island  Breeding  from  an  .1.  R.  Dam.  FEHEK.il.  rESTEIF 

DERRY  DALE  FARM  -  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


COW 


Bee.  HAMPSHIRE  SIIKEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  OPIIIU  F  IRM.  Pnrcluue,  N.  V. 


Far  Sale 


Shropshire  Kwen.  Bred.  All  ages.  Bargains, 
mbs  also.  I.KKOT  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowrlllo,  New  Tork 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Imp.  Ram. 
l  A  so  Rams  STEI  F..VJ  BROS..  Wilson,  New  York 


Bred  to  a  big  ram 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls, N  Y. 


We  ore  offering  for  sale  t*o  registered  bulls  ready 
for  Service  troYli  A.  H.  stock  ou  butt,  aide-  lor  *1  SO 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulla  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  (or  3100  Each-  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Reul  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Waller  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  :  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  lOc  for  instructive  list  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON,  Mgr  .  Box  1745.  Macon  Mo. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Fanner?  and  Breeder?  of  Guernsey,,  an  np- 
poitunitv  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  i  ea- 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Holden  Secr-t.  anil  oien  .vood  bleeding  out  of  A  It. 
dams  or  uams  that  will  lie  tested.  Wine  tor  sale*  list 
i  and  Pedigrees. 


O  O  L  LI  E  Ip-ULJXEDies 

U **»><]  Stock,  Well  Marked.  Price  Rfusonithle. 
C.  E.  ROSE  -  Glkn  Gakdxkr,  N.  J. 


Wanted— Smart  „°Au?i  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier 

Good  natter.  MissF.  T  Hartman.  Cbestertown,  Md.  R.  o.  I 


W1W*  DAIRY  FARMS.  2?  S.  JJd  Si.,  Phil...  Pi. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS.  Danielson  Conn 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breed¬ 
ing.  Pricea  very  reasonable,  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHYIILE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


ledlgreeil  COLLIE  PI  PS, 

NELSON  BROS. 


The  Intelligent  kind. 
Grove  City.  Px. 


GERMAN  POLICE  DOG,  imported  stud.  Ik 

i  TERRE  NORMAN  R.  F.  D.  Milfoe 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


if*  ie  n  n  e  t  s 

for  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruction  boob  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London.  Ohio 


Offers  this  opportunity  to  improve  ynnr  iierd.  Re¬ 
place  that  s.-rub  by  a  sire  of  May  R.-se-Masher  Se¬ 
quel  breeding. 

2  bulls,  16  mos .  $225— $250 

2  bulls,  5  mos .  150  each 

1  bull,  3  y  ears .  175 

A 11  excellent  individuals  from  A.R.dt.u  s.  A  a  few 
choice  heifers, lowest|priee— S450.  Herd  under  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  RICHARD  D  DeFOREST.  Amsterdam.  N,  Y. 


Head  Lice  on  Chicks 

My  baby  chicks  have  lice  about  the 
head.  I  cannot  see  why  they  have  this, 
as  I  have  a  new  incubator  and  a  new 
brooder  house.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
for  the  lice?  C.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

These  baby  chicks  should  have  some 
simple  grease,  like  vaseline  or  lard, 
smeared  over  the  skin  of  the  head  to  kill 
the  large  head  lice.  Even  with  a  new 
incubator  and  brooder  it  is  usually  quite 
possible  for  chicks  to  become  infested 
with  lice  from  other  sources.  Birds,  like 
sparrows,  carry  them,  and  they  may  be 
easily  carried  in  the  clothes  of  the  care¬ 
taker  from  other  poultry  houses.  They 
multiply  so  rapidly  in  warm  weather 
that  a  few  soon  become  a  multitude. 

M.  B.  D. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 


Improving  Rat;on 

How  could  my  grain  ration  of  400  lbs. 
cornmeal.  300  lbs.  brail,  200  lbs  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  100  lbs.  oil  meal  and  about  one 
per  cent  salt  be  improved  for  a  mixed 
herd  of  grade  Ilolsteins  and  Jerseys,  in¬ 
cluding  young  stock?  Would  ground  oats 
added  to  the  above  ratio!)  improve  it? 
For  roughage  I  have  Timothy  hay.  some 
mixed  hay  anil  cornstalks  with  ears  on. 
winch  I  chop  up  and  feed  during  the  day. 

J.  B. 

If  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  replaces  100 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  and  you  were  to  add 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  your  ration  would  be  more 
palatable  and  more  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  For  cows  producing  more  than  10 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  I  would  use  a 
ration  carrying  at  least  24  per  cent  of 
protein.  Timothy  hay  is  poor  roughage, 
although  when  fed  in  connection  with 
cornstalks  and  some .oilmeal  it  seems  to 
get  by  on  many  dairy  farms.  You  do  not 
state  whether  or  not  you  have  silage,  and 
in  the  absence  of  this  succulence  I  should 
recommend  the  use  of  moistened  beet 
pulp.  It  seems  to  increase  l he  digesti¬ 
bility  of  companion  feeds,  and  owing  to 
its  relatively  high  lime  content  there  is 
evidence  suggesting  that  it  corrects  min¬ 
eral  deficiencies  in  many  rations  where  it 
is  Used. 


Florham  F arm  Guernseys  ^ f 

grade  rows.  We  have  several  well  load  caives  foi¬ 
ble  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  snub  hull  mid 

improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALLEN,  Mgr.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Barrows  and  sows  hred  by  u*  competing  in  Penna. 
State  feeding  contest  made  avei  ace  daily  gains  of 
1.93  to  2.25  pounds  per  day,  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  or  four  different  br  eeds.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  iirstat  the  International  in  Chicago. 
H.  C.  II.  B.  HARBENBING,  tax  15,  Dundee,  N  Y. 


SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

t.re.l  for  Spring.  192!!.  litters  to  a  good  ou  of  Syroboleer 
5tb.  All  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  No  181*00.  For  Brice  address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Alorbledale.  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES.  Pig  type  sows,  hewrsund  pigs  foi'saj*. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  FAIMUOR  t’AUJib.  Hartfielu.  II. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  grandson  of  Dolly  Dimple's  Mar  King  of 
Lnngwater.  Some  from  A.  R.  Dams  $50  up. 

A.  J.  FELL  -  Lansdale,  Pa. 


MERCER  COUNTY  DUROC  JERSEY 
ASSOCIATION 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

n  a.  m.  March  1  u  a.  m. 

JOHN  H.&  KENNETH  HANKINSON  FARM 

Writs  far  Sals  List.  (iLEN  MOORE,  N.  J. 


BUTTERMILK 
MADE  BETTER 


For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

ii  mos.  Nice  ?iie  nice  breeding,  in  -e  co  .>r,  A  tineone, 

regi^-tered.  furS45,  f.o.b.  H.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove.  N  Y. 


For  poultry  and  hogs.  Stud  for  booklet 
per  gallon  when  mixed  5  gal.  $7.50;  lit  v 
15  gal..  $16  50  H  H  Anderson.  Kishl 


^  ^ _ -j(jjj])  ‘j  j=^)  PR'CE 

&f5fnf?cZ!PN  anti-cow  kicker 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  14  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

I  iffvrs  for  sn'e  bn  1  calves  with  A.  R  i  reeding, 
rices  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  super vinon. 

.Mount  Tremper  Ulster  Co.  New  York 


bows  nud  gilts  due  March.  Pathfindei  -Orion-Cher- 
ry  King  breeding— S40-S90.  Also  some  fall  pigs. 

WHITEHAVEN,  Norlb  Si  ,  Whit.  Plains,  N.  Y.  C.  FAIKENBACH,  Supt. 


SUNNYS1DE  GUERNSEYS^ 

l!t-r.  two  to  sVV.Il  month-  nld  I't'a'i ,  invlrralr.  AC- 
Ci  edited  held  No.  11X06.  J«S.  E.  van  ALSTTME.  Kinderbnab.  N  Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs 


Reg.  DUROC  SOWS 


STANNOX  FARM 
MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


arrow.  Sued  by  end  bred  to  the 
.  St.-.’e.  C.  E.  VE4K.  Canandaigua.  N.Y 


HA™  JERSEYS 

Several  Great-Grandsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  C.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams. 

Priced  to  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Ration  With  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  have  silage  (well 
matured)  ami  good  mixed  liay.  I  am 
feeding  all  they  will  eat  of  both  with 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  ground  buck¬ 
wheat.  cottonseed  meal  and  cornmeal- 
How  can  I  better  it?  I  can  buy  almost 
any  kind  of  grain.  E.  c.  B. 

A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 

ground  oats,  ground  buckwheat,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  ami  cornmeal  would  be  deficient 
in  protein.  Add  equal  parts  of  oilmeal 
and  gluten  feed,  and  your  production  will 
be  substantially  increased.  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  combining  ingredients  of  this 
sort  without  the  use  of  some  wheat  bran. 
If  Alfalfa  hay  is  fed.  then  the  wheat  bran 
can  be  omitted,  but  not  where  mixed  hay 
is  relied  upon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
roughage. 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  Alt  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  HoQiston,  Mass. 


•'w  Orion  timl.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensation 
H  re  v  d  i  n  g.  S{irln*r  Boars  and  Brni 

it.  PaTI  IM.lOSf  *  SOX,  Hen-Weld,  V  ¥. 


DUROCS 


SUNNY  SIDE  T~1 
Y e.-trling  pills  to  furrow  in  Jtai oh,  A1 
JAS.  E.  v.»n  aLsTYNE  -  KlNVK 


Cragston'?  May  Rose  King, 3rd:  3yearsold:  Tuber¬ 
culin  Tested;  title  Aiuuvi  good  in  every  way:  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  bargain  for  $200.  Apply 
P.  WtLKXNSOjr  Highland  Falls,  N.Y. 


J ersey  Cattle 

IMPORTED  JAP  BREEDING.  Cows,  H- if- s,  Valves. 

GOLDEN  SPUING  .  Milford.  Pa. 


For  Sale— A  Yr.-Old  Guernsey  Bull ,/ 

sonnfGov  of  the  ('bene  and  Beauts  of  the  Rouette*. 
Very  cheap  to  make  -  oom.  A<-c  edited  Herd  llkipfi. 

Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON.  Spring  farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  '•al-  Best  blood 
line*  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy.  Penn. 


New  York 


I  Have  Beautiful  Thoroughbred  ANGORA  CATS 
AND  KITTEN S  for  sal*-.  Males,  SB  :  Females.  $5. 
JOHN  S.  RANLETT.  Km  Trxe  Ca(  Firm,  Koelrille,  Mnlne 


For  Sa!8-Belgian  Stallion Fp0uul years 

Chestnut.  1,900  lbs.  Sure  foal  getter.  First  Prize 
New  York  State  Fair.  Certificate  soundness  state 
inspection.  E.  E.  llortou,  Johnson  City.  N,  Y. 


Pig-feeding  Questions 

Not.  being  able  to  get  production  price 
for  150  bn.  of  wheat.  I  intend  to  turn 
it  into  pork  by  way  of  the  self-feeder. 


Shetland  Ponies 

hard  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  F  S. 


Grade  Toggeulturg  Doe*.  Guaranteed  fresh 
this  spring.  Pure  KegU-tered  Toggenbm-g  Ruck, 
•tght.  Tt  8.  HOLLAND.  King  Perry.  N.Y. 


■  as  I'oar  Pig*;  Unrelated  Pairs  and  Trios 
CO  lined  S..«s  sud  gilts.  Write  for 

EARNS  WORTH,  Cuba,  New  York 


IR  SUE.  Three  attrnctlve  Shetland  Pony  sluris.  Coming 

I.  *  and  3  years.  ROBERT  R.  STREET,'  Falconer.  N  Y. 
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More  Milk-Better  Milk 


—and  Less  Labor 


That’s  what  Star  Equipment  does  for  the  dairyman.  On 
top  of  increasing  his  profits  from  the  herd,  it  keeps  the  cows 
healthier,  betters  milk  quality — increases  the  yield  and  cuts 
down  work  for  you  and  the  hired  hands. 


The  experience  of  dairymen  who 
have  housed  their  herds  the  old  way 
and  changed  to  the  Star  way  proves 
every  claim  we  make  is  true.  If 
anything  we’re  understating  rather 
than  exaggerating. 

Investigate.  It  doesn't  cost  any¬ 
thing  to  look  into  Star  Equipment 
and  what  the  experience  of  other 
dairymen  will  show  you  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  profits  it  holds 
for  you. 

United  States  patents  protect 
the  exclusive  features  that  put  Star 
Barn  Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself 
— you  will  find  these  advantages  in 
no  other  brand.  For  instance,  the 
Unit  System  which  enables  you  to 


add  stalls  as  your  herd  grows— the 
Star  Alignment  Device  which  keeps 
bedding  and  stalls  clean  and  lessens 
labor  —  the  Star  Curb  Clamp  which 
cuts  down  installation  cost  —  these 
and  many  other  features  you  would 
not  be  without  are  exclusive 
with  Star. 

In  the  Star  Line,  you’ll  find  more 
than  merely  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions — everything  for  the  barn, 
inside  and  out,  is  there:  Water 
Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Systems, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  as  well  as 
Harvester  Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball 
Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse  Equip¬ 
ment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  a 
world  of  other  farm  specialties. 


Our  348-page  bound  catalog,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors,  is 
free  if  you'll  write  for  it  and  tell  us  when  you’re  going  to  buitd  a 
new  barn  or  remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Plan  Department  is  at  your 
service,  free.  Use  the  coupon  for  plans.  Write  for  the  catalog. 


3 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  Ill*  Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Loa  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon  _ 


FREE 


If  You’re  Thinking 
of  Building  or  Re¬ 
modeling  a  Barn. 


Free  Barn  Plans 


"  I”  u  1  HUNT,  HELM,  FLKK1S  &  LU. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  our  Plan  Dept  57  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Department  experts  will  send  you,  .  Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  free  a  special 
free  of  cost,  a  complete  set  of  blue  |  set  Df  barn  plans, 
prints.  End  and  side  elevations — cross 
section  and  floor  plans  —  complete. 

And  —  free. 

about . ...feet  by 


Equipment 


1  am  thinking  of  remqdelING  ^  a  barn 


1  have . Cows 


.feet. 


.Horses. 


Name . 


Address.. 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  it. 


*2 


Latest  Model 
Lever  Control 
Works  Easier 
Cots  Faster 
Runs  Steadier 
Less 


of  All  Log  Saw  Oilers 


My  BIGGEST  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever. 

baw  logo  or  cut  Gown  trees.  Make  Money.  Big  demand  tor  ‘wood. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  Latest  Model  Combined  Lo?  end  Tree  Saw  on  this 
offer.  Newest  Improvement  a— Letter  built.  An  Engine  You  Can  Depend  On. 
Has  two  fly- wheels  for  steady  running- of  tsa  w  blado  at  full  capacity.  Use  engine 
for  belt  work  without  removing  Baw  gears  or  tnk  ingrig  apart,  Does  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Llfotime  Currant#*  ** 

Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Set  and  Btart  Tree  Baw  in  10  seconds. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS.  » “wftjSK: 


Now  Only 


F.O.B. 


K.C. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 


From  Pittsburgh  $80.00 

Cash  or  Easy 


The  Only 
Practical 

Tree  St. 
Built. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Great  Work  by  a  Farm  Loan  Association 

Two  years  ago  we  told  a  story  of  a 
local  farm  loan  association  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  An  elderly  couple  has 
been  induced  to  buy  a  farm.  They  paid 
a  small  advance,  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  It  was  oue  of  those  private 
sales,  where  loan  sharks  deliberately  start 
out  to  conduct  legal  robbery.  They  land 
some  victim  who  never  could  pay  out.  get 
what  cash  they  can  out  of  him,  aud  then, 
when  his  resources  are  exhausted,  fore¬ 
close  on  him.  get  the  farm  aud  sell  it  again 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  story  which  we 
reported,  this  plan  was  worked  to  the 
limit,  and  the  elderly  couple  who  bought 
the  farm  faced  ruin,  with  no  outlook  in 
life. 

Iu  this  crisis  the  local  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  enine  to  the  rescue.  The  members 
pledged  their  individual  credit  to  help  put 
through  a  Federal  loan.  In  this  way  they 
headed  off  the  land  shark  and  enabled 
the  old  people  to  get  something  out  of  the 
sale.  It  was  a  kindly,  public-spirited 
thing  to  do — just  the  sort,  of  thing  which 
can  turn  such  an  association  into  a  true 
community  or  welfare  dub,  A  very  tine 
spirit  was  developed  through  this  service 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  our  people  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  it  has  been 
developed. 

A  year  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association,  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend  had  accrued,  and  could  have  been 
dispersed  to  the  members,  amounting  to 
some  four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
meeting  voted  to  hold  tl  is  in  the  treasury. 
This  year,  at  the  meeting  held  January 
14,  a  similar  dividend  was  reported, 
which,  together  with  the  one  held  over, 
amounted  to  about  .$1,300.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  working  fund, 
and  in  addition  to  the  reserve  required 
by  law,  and  this  money  could  have  beeu 
distributed  back  to  the  members.  The 
meeting  voted,  however,  to  hold  this 
money  in  the  treasury,  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  for  the  benefit 
of  any  members  or  applicants  who  might 
be  in  temporary  distress  financially. 

The  thought  is  that  the  fund  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  obligation  due  the  Land 
Bank  of  any  member  who  may  he  tem¬ 
porarily  in  distress,  to  assist  applicants 
who  are  perhaps'  being  pushed  by  the 
mortgagee,  and  whose  loau  might  uot 
come  through  the  regular  channels  at  the 
required  time,  or  for  such  other  purpose 
as  may  seem  to  the  directors  to  be  worthy, 
limiting  the  benefit,  to  members  and  ap¬ 
plicants.  This  proposition  was  passed  by 
the  annual  meeting  with  considerable  en¬ 
thusiasm.  and  without  ii  dissenting  voice. 
It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  men  pres¬ 
ent  will  ever  need  to  use  this  service,  as 
it  is,  of  course,  the  more  progressive  and 
prosperous  members  who  turn  out  to 
meetings ;  but  the  members  present  felt 
that  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  them 
t<>  render  a  service  to  their  fellow  men, 
aud  they  were  glad  to  leave  their  money 
in  the  fund  for  this  purpose. 

If  is  hoped  that  with  this  comparatively 
small  beginning  the  fund  might  iu  a  few 
years  he.  increased  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  so  that  it.  would  make  the  associa¬ 
tion  a  really  strong  factor  in  the  local 
financial  field.  The  idea,  of  course,  is 
that  this  money  will  be  used  only  for  tem¬ 
porary  emergency  loaus,  and  be  returned 
as  soon  ns  possible  to  the  treasury  for 
further  use. 

It  will  probably  have  a  moral  effect 
which  can  never  he  estimated,  for  local 
moneylenders  will  hesitate  to  crowd 
farmers  or  take  unfair  advantage  when 
they  really  think  there  is  a  fund  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  county  to 
which  any  reputable  man  can  turn  for 
temporary  assistance,  together  with  an 
application  for  a  permanent  loan  through 
the  land  hank.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
full  effect  off  this  comparatively  small  fund. 
It  has  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  form 
of  protection  from  disaster.  Every  farmer 
knows  how  there  are  times  when  a  little 
ready  money  will  tide  him  over  disaster 
or  misfortune,  and  how  hard  it  often  is  to 
secure  the  needed  loan.  This  little  fund 
will  grow.  Distributed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  the  individual  amount  given  each 
would  he  small  not  large  enough  for 


any  reasonable  investment.  Yet  when 
held  together  as  a  fund  for  loaning,  it 
will  have  a  tremendous  power  for  good, 
not  only  in  providing  cash,  but  for  estab¬ 
lishing  credit. 

Here  is  a  real  ease  where  farmers  have 
worked  out  the  slogan,  “we  must  do  it 
ourselves,”  into  practical  operation.  We 
have  claimed  that  it  would  be  feasible 
for  the  farmers  of  any  rural  county  in  the 
East  to  finance  their  operations,  if  they 
can  only  get.  together  and  combine  their 
credit  through  some  friendly  bank.  Our 
Dutchess  County  friends  are  showing  us 
the  way  to  do  this.  It  is  a  fine  and 
worthy  work. 


The  Tailor  and  the  Farmer 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following 
slipping  from  the  Utica  Globe.  It  tells 
the  story  iu  a  few  words.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  told  by  Congressman  J.  D. 
Reek  of  Wisconsin : 

In  a  certain  country  lived  a  tailor  who 
made  clothes.  A  little  way  oft  lived  a 
farmer  who  raised  pigs.  Between  them 
was  a  river.  Across  the  river  was  a 
bridge.  On  top  of  the  bridge  a  man  sta¬ 
tioned  himself  to  see  that  no  oue  passed 
over. 

The  time  came  when  the  farmer  wanted 
a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  tailor  wanted 
a  pig. 

The  farmer  started  out  with  a  couple 
of  pigs,  and  the  tailor  started  out  to  meet 
him  with  a  couple  of  suits  of  clothes. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bridge  they 
were  stopped  by  the  man  on  top.  This 
man  stepped  up  to  the  farmer  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him. 

The  farmer  said :  “I  want  some 

clothes.” 

The  man  on  the  bridge  said :  “Well, 
clothes  are  up  today,  and  pigs  are  down, 
but  I'll  give  you  a  suit  of  clothes  for  your 
two  pigs.” 

Ami  he  went  to  the  tailor  who  wanted 
pigs  and  said :  'Tigs  are  lip  today  and 
clothes  are  down,  but  I’ll  give  you  a  pig 
for  your  two  suits  of  clothes.” 

And  the  trades  were  made.  The  farmer 
went  home  with  a  soil  of  clothes,  but 
nothing  to  eat,  while  the  tailor  went  home 
with  a  pig,  but  nothing  to  wear. 

And  the  .man  on  the  bridge  had  a  pig 
to  eat  and  a  suit  of  clothes." 


Truthful  Clothing  for  New  Jersey 

Headers  know  how  long  their  woolens 
formerly  wore,  and  hmv  short  and  dis¬ 
graceful  their  life  is  now.  Rags  are  used 
to  make  clothing,  used  over  and  over 
again,  so  the  textiles  will  wear  awa.v 
quickly,  aud  the  victim  will  come  back 
iu  mouths,  instead  of  years,  with  more 
profits,  lings  are  a  little  Cheaper  than 
wool  but  that  is  uot  much  of  an  object. 
because  a  dollar  or  two  will  buy  wool 
enough  to  make  the  best  suit,  of  clothes 
ever  seen.  It  will  last  and  be  respectable 
for  10  to  20  years.  You  have  had  such, 
and  so  have  I. 

The  increasing  use  of  woolen  rags  has 
reduced  the  sheep  of  America  to  30,000,- 
000.  when  there  should  be  150,000,000. 
No  shepherd  can  compete  with  a  junk¬ 
man.  and  all  but  the  stubborn  ones  have 
stopped  growing  wool.  They  know  virgin 
wool,  and  buy  that,  class  of  clothes,  hut 
the  public  wears  and  rewears  rags.  We 
have  been  working  for  a  Federal  law  that 
will  compel  manufacturers  and  clothiers 
to  sell  wool  and  silk  counterfeits  by  their 
right  names,  a  truthful  fabric  law;  in 
fact,  so  consumers  can  purchase  wool, 
silk,  flax  and  cotton  textiles  ns  safely  as 
they  can  purchase  food  aud  fuel. 

Such  a  law  will  protect  the  honest  man¬ 
ufacturer.  dealer,  and  the  public,  but  we 
are  opposed  by  interests  that  do  not  want 
truth.  They  want  to  sell  shoddy  for  wool, 
cotton  and  tin  for  silk,  and  linen  made 
of  most  anything.  Everything  except  tex¬ 
tiles  pells  by  its  right  name,  and  the  same 
sophistries  and  evasions  that  were  used 
against  the  adoption  of  a  pure-fOod  law 
are  used  against  a  truthful  textile  law. 
The  wool  growers,  with  millions  of  help¬ 
ers,  want  a  Federal  law,  but  some  of  tile 
States  are  becoming  impatient.  Wyoming 
already  has  a  law.  and  now  Senator  C.  D. 
White  of  New  Jersey  has  introduced  one 
in  his  Legislature,  and  it  is  “raising 
Cain”  among  the  interests  wlm  are  op¬ 
posed  to  truth.  These  parties  who  want, 
tainted  money  are  but  a  handful  com¬ 
pared  with  the  clothing  buyers  of  New 
Jersey,  but  they  know  how  to  get  their 
way. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  people  to  get 
busy,  and  stay  busy.  Let  every  one  of 
them  get  behind  the  Senator.  T.et  the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  Housewives’ 
Leagues  and  individuals  wake  lip.  The 
organizations  behind  the  French-Capper 
bill  in  Congress  will  stick  until  they  win, 
but  it  will  he  interesting  to  see  New  Jer¬ 
sey  rope  the  profiteers. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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DOMESTIC.— William  II.  Gibbons  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  was  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  X.  J„  February  10, 
for  three  years  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
court  $2.50  a  week  by  .lodge  Robert  II. 
Ingcrsoll.  Gibbons,  last,  duly,  drove  an 
automobile  that  ran  down  and  killed  Miss 
Antoinette  Larkin  of  Ventnor  City. 

Instructions  received  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  suspend  work  on  the  war 
craft,  guns  and  armor  plate  involve  the 
laying  off  of  8,000  men — 1,000  at  the  Fore 
River  (Mass.)  plant  and  2,000  at  Bcthle- 
hem,  I’a.,  it  was  announced  February  10 
at  the  local  offices  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company. 

Damage  estimated  at  $300,000  was 
done  by  tire  which  destroyed  the  Conklin 
Wagon  Works,  (Mean,  N.  Y„  one  of  the 
city’s  oldest  manufacturing  plants,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13. 

Jewelry  estimated  by  the  hotel  man¬ 
agement  to  be  valued  at  $100,000  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  bandits  who  looted  safety  de¬ 
posit  boxes  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  February  13. 

Raymond  .T.  Rise]  m  IT.  Chicago’s  25- 
year-old  “Pon'/.i,*’  admitted  February  13 
he  had  lost  $3,500,000  entrusted  to  him 
by  poor  persons  who  expected  to  get  rich 
Quickly  through  his  gambling  in  oil  stocks. 
RischolT  said  be  had  taken  $4,500,000 
from  his  “clients,'’  who  expected  to  be¬ 
come  wealthy  almost  over  night.  Only 
$1,000,000  could  be  realized  from  the 
crash,  he  declared.  Judge  Landis  forced 
Bjsehoff  to  testify  how  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  started  out  two  years  ago  with  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  and  ended  up  with  liabili¬ 
ties  estimated  at  close  to  $5,000,000.  The 
judge  also  succeeded  in  locating  six  safety 
deposit  boxes  which  may  help  solve  the 
question  of  what  became  of  the  money. 

Cotton  mill  operatives  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Rhode  Island,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  were  on  strike  February  13  in  pro¬ 
test  against  wage  reductions  averaging  20 
per  cent  and  restoration  of  the  54 -hour 
week.  There  were  no  disturbances  in 
either  State.  The  number  of  employes 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  almost  gen¬ 
eral  strike  in  New  Hampshire  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  25.000  and  30.000.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  list  of  persons  a  fleeted 
by  strikes  was  brought  to  more  than 
20,000. 

Fire  February  13  destroyed  the  plant 
of  the  Ritter  Can  and  Specialty  Com¬ 
pany.  Hutchinson  and  Oxford  streets, 
Philadelphia,  partly  destroyed  a  section 
of  thp  Schoble  Hat  Company  and  dam¬ 
aged  several  oilier  structures,  with  a  total 
loss  estimated  at  $500,000.  Value  <>f  the 
can  plant  alone  was  placed  at  $400,000. 
Traffic  on  the  New  York  division  of  the 
Reading  Railway  was  held  up  more  than 
an  hour.  Hundreds  of  spectators  were 
thrown  into  confusion  when  SO  horses,  re¬ 
leased  from  the  stables  of  the  American 
Ice  Company,  adjoining  the  Ritter  fac¬ 
tory.  run  tip  and  down  the  crowded 
streets. 

A  company  of  forgers  who  have  been 
making  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  week  by 
stealing  cheeks  frOtn  business  letters, 
forging  indorsements,  and  raising  the 
amounts,  lias  been  broken  up,  the  New 
York  police  say  they  believe,  by  the  ar¬ 
rest,  February  14.  of  William  S.  Roland 
(Little  Nemo l  and  Frank  8 we r sky.-  'rite 
arrests  were  made  by  Pinkerton  detec¬ 
tives.  aided  by  postoffiee  inspectors  and 
city  detectives,  in  Swersky’s  aonrtment  at 
280  St.  Nicholas  avenue.  Thirty  stolen 
letters,  each  containing  one  cheek  or  more, 
were  found  in  a  secret  compartment  be¬ 
hind  the  baseboard,  the  detectives  say. 
According  to  the  police.  Swersky  lias 
served  two  terms  in  Sing  Sing  and  is  out 
on  $2,000  bail  now  on  a  forgery  charge, 
brought  last  .Tune.  His  police  record  be¬ 
gan  with  truancy  in  190$.  Boland  was 
sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  five  years  for  for¬ 
gery  in  March,  1010. 

Proceed' rigs  to  throw  the  city  of  Swift 
Current.  Saskatchewan,  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  were  started  February  14  by 
the  Canadian  Rank  of  Commerce.  The 
bank  alleged  an  indebtedness  of  $275,000 
and  asked  that  a  receiver  be  nnrncd  to 
take  over  collection  of  delinquent  taxes 
for  the  last  six  years. 

Nine  men  were  ordered  held  for  the 
grand  jury  by  the  coroner’s  jury  which 
brought  in  a  verdict  February  14  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  collapse  of  the  roof  of 
tile  Knickerbocker  Motion  Picture  Thea¬ 
ter.  at  Washington.  January  28.  resulting 
in  the  death  of  9$  persons.  The  nine 
men,  all  of  Washington,  were  R.  G. 
Genre,  the  architect  of  tiie  building;  J. 
II.  Ford,  the  engineer  who  designed  the 
roof  structure;  Morris  Hacker,  building 
inspector  when  the  theater  was  construct¬ 
ed  ;  Frank  L.  Wagner,  the  builder;  Don¬ 
ald  Wallace,  general  superintendent  of 
construction ;  R.  J.  Fletcher,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hammett  Fireproofing 
Company,  which  built  the  walls;  John  L, 
McDonald,  the  cou tractor,  who  erected 
the  steel;  Thomas  L.  Costigan.  the  en¬ 
gineer,  and  computer  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Building  Department,  who 
passed  on  the  plans,  and  Julian  R.  Down- 
man.  the  assistant  building  inspector 
when  the  building  was  constructed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  costing  the  lives  of  800  chil¬ 
dren  annually  and  a  property  loss  of  $40.- 
000,000.  it  was  brought  out  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  February  0,  by  Prof.  II.  F.  Babcock, 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Commission.  He  said 
that  testimony  to  that  effect  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Committee 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its 
guidance  in  considering  appropriations 
for  cattle  tuberculosis  eradication.  Out 
of  5,830  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among 
children  in  1919,  583  died  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  contracted  from  cattle.  Records  also 
show  that  in  25  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  under  the  age  of 
live  years,  and  in  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  abdominal  and  joiut  tuberculosis 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  bovine 
tuberculosis  bacilli  are  present. 

Establishment,  of  an  open  season  for 
black  bass  to  correspond  with  the  open 
season  for  deer  is  the  purpose  of  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
by  Assemblyman  Jeffery  of  Niagara,  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  conservation 
law  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  open 
season  for  squirrels  in  Niagara  County 
also  is  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Jeff¬ 
rey.  Senator  Ferris  of  Essex  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  bill  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
permit  the  taking  in  Essex  County  of 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  not  less 
than  6  in.  long  from  May  1  to  September 
1.  A  bill  proposing  to  permit  the  taking 
of  water  fowl  during  the  open  season 
from  an  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 
is  being  pressed  for  passage  in  the  lower 
house  by  Assemblyman  Everett  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Senator  Seymour  Lowman  of 
Chemung  lias  introduced  a  bill  to  make 
the  open  season  for  water  fowl  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1  to  January  15. 

WASHINGTON.— The  bill  creating  a 
commission  and  otherwise  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  conversion  of  the  $11,000.- 
000,000  debt  owed  the  United  States  by 
the  Allied  powers  was  signed  February  9 
by  President  Harding. 

Secretary  Denhy  appeared  before  the 
House  naval  committee  February  13  to 
recommend  that  the  navy  personnel  for 
the  nejxt  fiscal  year  be  fixed  at  90.000 
men  and  0,000  apprentices,  as  compared 
with  100.000  men  and  0.000  apprentices 
now  authorized.  Mr.  Denby  recommend¬ 
ed  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  strength  of  the  line  officers  of  the 
navy,  that  the  first  class  at  Annapolis  be 
graduated  and  commissioned,  but  that  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  academy  hereafter  he 
reduced  to  three  for  each  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  instead  of  five.  The  naval  secre¬ 
tary  recommended  that  100  destroyers  be 
placed  out.  of  commission.  He  estimated 
that  the  program  he  outlined  would  ef- 
feer  a  saving  of  $70,000,000  in  next  year’s 
budget. 

Exports  in  January  aggregated  $279.- 
000.000.  the  lowest  in  seven  months,  and 
amounted  to  a  decrease  of  about  $15,000.- 
000  from  the  month  of  December.  Im¬ 
ports  for  January  totalled  $215,000,000. 
as  against  $237,000,000  the  previous 
month,  and  $209,000,000  in  January, 
1921. 

The  following  new  taxes  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  raise  funds  for  the  soldiers’ 
bonus  bill:  A  1  cent  a  gallon  tax  on 
gasoline,  which  it  is  estimated  will  raise 
$70,000,000  a  year.  A  tax  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  Cent  on  stocks  and  bonds 
for  a  total  revenue  of  approximately  $04.- 
000.000.  Increasing  the  theater  tax  to 
about  double  its  present  size.  $75,000,000 
more.  Additional  tax  on  cigarettes  of  50 
cents  per  1.000.  $25,000,000.  A  real 
estate  tax  of  $2  on  every  $1,000.  $20.  - 
000.000.  Two  cents  a  pound  tux  on 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  $5,000,000. 
Twenty-five  cent  horsepower  tax  on  auto¬ 
mobiles.  $50,000,000.  Increasing  parcel 
post  rates  by  about  $20,000,000  on  total 
receipts. 

The  Wadsworth  hill  creating  a  bureau 
of  civil  aeronautics  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  passed  February  14  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House.  An  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  the  bureau  to  accept  li¬ 
censes  issued  the  air  pilots  by  States  oil 
an  equality  with  Federal  licenses  was 
eliminated. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  announced 
February  14  the  government  would  make 
war  upon  “wildcat”  stock  promoters  and 
salesmen.  The  Department  of  Justice 
plan  is  to  bring  about  more  unified  action 
among  States  having  “blue  sky"  laws, 
and  possibly  suggest  legislation  which  will 
supplement  penalties  provided  in  the  pos¬ 
tal  laws  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  prosecutors  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  filched  of  $140,011.- 
231  in  the  last  five  years  by  worthless 
Stock  boosters.  The  sufferers  have  been 
largely  the  poorer  classes  who  can  least 
afford  to  lose  their  suviugs  in  fraudulent 
scheme*.  The  huge  sum  mentioned  by 
the  Attorney -General  was  based  on  rev¬ 
elations  made  by  Federal  attorneys  all 
over  the  United  States  in  480  stock  swin¬ 
dling  cases  which  are  pending  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts.  These  cases  include  a  large 
number  of  bucket-shop  cases. 
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tndard  Walking  Typ 
Now  Sells  For  Less 


YOU  CAN  now  own  one  of  these 
handy,  money-making,  time¬ 
saving  machines  for  less  money. 
The  Utilitor  has  proved  its  ability  on 
hundreds  of  farms  to  do  better,  faster 
and  less  expensive  work  than  animal 
power. 

On  the  belt  it  has  no  equal  for  its 
size.  It  moves  from  job  to  job  under 
its  own  power. 

All  hitches  have  been  simplified  and 
perfected. 

We  are  also  offering  the  NEW 
RIDING  TYPE  Utilitor.  It  steers 
from  a  comfortable  seat  by  means  of 
a  tiller  control.  Most  of  the  operations 
are  watched  from  the  driving  position. 

The  New  Riding  Type  sells  for 
$340  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Ask  for  Model 
501-A. 

With  increased  discount  and 
reduced  prices  the  Utilitor  is  more 
attractive  than  ever  from  the  dealer’s 
standpoint. 

Complete  description  of  all  models 
on  request.  Please  address  Depart¬ 
ment  902. 


Standard  Walking  Type  Utilitor 
with  Plow 


Standard  Walking  “Type  Utilitor 
Equipped  with  84-inch  Mowers 


New  Riding  Type,  Model  501-A 
$340  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMr AN Y,  Indianapolis,  U.S.A 


f  A ft  \  Clean  Your  Horses  Easier 

)  and  in  Half  the  Time 

winm  1  Make  your  farming  profitable— save  drudgery 
ly  J  and  ‘speed  up”  the  chores  that  take  3  lot  of  time. 

'MM  /  Get  more  chances  to  plan  and  work  out  the  things 

Jr  r%v  /  that  make  you  money. 

-/V*.  Horse  cleaning  >3  a  teutons  job  it  best.  And  a  roag-h. 

Bhaggy  coat  of  long  hafir  doesn't  help  any.  Save  time  and 
patience — clip  all  over  the  warm  dny3.  Makes  clean¬ 

ing  easier,  and  it's  done  in  half  (be  time. 

.  Clipping  is  best  from  a  health  stardpoHt  also.  Clipped  horses  are  fresh  and 
vigorous^*1  hen  the  hard  spring  work  is  p.sying  oat  endipped  ones. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine,  ball  bearing,  makes  the  job  easier  on 
your  farm.  Strongly  built — lasts  a  lifetime.  Plates  of  rasor  steel,  with  the  finest 
cuiung  edges  ever  made.  Clips  cows  also.  Price  reduced  to  $12.  At  your 
dealer  s,  or  send  us  $2  and  pay  rest  on  arrival, 

Electric  Clipping  Machines  and  S*5. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  A  141,  5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  32  years  making  quality  products^4 


Stewart 
No.  1 
Clipping 
Machine 


For 

Horses 

Mutes 

and 

Cows 


Price 

Reduced 


ifHOPE  FARM  NOTES’* 


This  book  has  hail  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  8outh  Africa,  New  Zealand.  Hawaii. 
Austria  and  Brazil.  It  lias  gone  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from  “the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

I  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  but  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  book  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  receut  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
bears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

^  ith  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  vour  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours, 

Kentucky.  H.*F.  IIILLENMEYER. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  this  book  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  coun- 
ti.'  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
1,1  history,  and  it  should  he  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  I  hat  is  why  the  book  should  be  in  every  home,  and  particu- 
idrly  in  every  school  library!  Is  it  in  your  library? 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Gentlemen — End  o  sed 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “ 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State 


or  Street  No 


BALANQED[R^TIONS 

45334  c?o,  JJH  arm  Stock  JESS 

BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH 


CRAINE 
WSI  LOS 


f  Saves  "fou  Money 


»iana  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
EEBWest  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Analyzing  Medicine 

I  have  some  medicine  from  the  veteri¬ 
narian  Which  lie  s'nVe  me  to  cure  garget. 
1  K.-ive  the  cow  .some,  mid  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  was  dead.  1  have  thought  it.  may 
lie  poisonous,  and  would  like  to  have  this 
medicine  examined.  V.  u.  p. 

New  York. 

You  might  submit  a  sample  of  the 
medicine  to  the  loeal  drug  store,  and  if 
he  cannot  decide  what  il  is,  he  may  .ar¬ 
range  to  have  it  analyzed.  We  should 
think  it  practically  certain  that  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  did  not  give  it  poisonous  dose, 
or  that  an  overdose  was  given  by  mis¬ 
take,  if  the  drug  was  poisonous,  Aconite 
sometimes  is  given  for  garget,  and  an 
excessive  dose  would  be  likely  to  prove 
poisonous,  A  cow  may,  however,  die 
suddenly  from  heart  disease  or  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  or  some  such  cause, 
over  which  the  veterinarian  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  If  you  report  the  matter  to  the 
veterinarian  we  feel  sure  that  lie  will  tell 
you  what  drug  was  tiscjl  and  what  the 
proper  dose  should  have  been.  He  should 
be  consulted  before  making  any  other 
move  in  the  case. 


F  you  want  to  get  your  springers  to  market  early  or  if 


Iyou  want  to  develop  early  layers,  you  must  feed  your 
young  chicks  now  witli  properly-balanced,  easily-digested, 
nourishing  food.  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash  contains 
everything  needed  by  the  young  chick  for  rapid  and  healthy 
growth.  It  builds  big  frames  and  develops  feathers  quickly. 
It  is  made  of  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran 
and  middlings,  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal 
and  dried  buttermilk. 

It  analyzes  15 °/o  protein,  3 %  fat,  6%  fibre,  10%  ash. 
Note  carefully  5  important  things  about  this  ration : 

(1)  Protein  is  of  the  right  kind,  mainly  from  meat  and  milk. 
(2)  Fibre  very  low,  insuring  highest  digestibility. 

(3)  Buttermilk  added  to  aid  digestion  and  prevent  disease. 
(4)  Ash  is  phosphate  of  lime  from  sterilized  bone  meal. 

(5.)  Great  variety  of  ingredients,  very  palatable. 

Get  a  supply  of  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash  today  and  insure 
the  health  of  your  chicks.  Time  is  money.  Save  time  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  chicks  and  you  will  make  money. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  “Raising  Poultry  for  Profit ,” 
and  Egg-Rccord  Card,  mentioning  name  of  your  feed  dealer. 

The  Ubiko  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Guard  Against 
Roughage  Shortage 


A  full  silo  not  only  protects  you 
against  a  poor  hay  crop,  but  insures 
your  cattle  a  fresh,  succulent,  milk- 
producing  roughage  that  will  gTeat- 
ly  reduce  your  feed  bills. 

Get  a  Craine  Silo.  The  Craine  is 
the  silo  built  with  triple  walls.  The 
inner  wall  is  of  upright  tilted  slaves, 
then  a  wall  of  Silafelt  watei  and 
frost-proofing,  and  outside  is  the 
Spiral  smooth-finish  Crainelox  cov¬ 
ering — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no  weak 
spots,  hut  protection  in  every  inch 
of  space. 

Ruin,  juice,  frost,  air — nothing  pene¬ 
trates  the  Craine.  It  is  an  investment 
in  a  PERMANENT  building  that  pays 
you  rich  dividends  every  year,  and 
eliminates  the  need  of  a  new  silo  every 
lew  years. 

You  can  rebuild  your  old,  broken-down 
stave  silo  into  n  new,  permanent,  band- 
some  Craine,  and  save  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  silo.  DO  IT. 

Write  today  for  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet. 

Special  discount  allowed 
on  early  orders 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  HO,  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


Garget 

Will  you  tell  me  what  causes  garget, 
and  what  will  cure  it?  J.  M.  o. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  forms  of  mammitis, 
mastitis,  or  garget,  and  you  should  have 
given  full  particulars  if  you  have  a  case 
to  treat.  Simple  garget  is  swelling  of 
one  quarter  or  all  quarters  of  tlie  udder 
and  Change  in  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  Iho  milk.  It  is  curdled. 
There  is  practically  no  fever,  nor  is  the 
cow  lame  or  off  feed.  It  may  be  due  to 
indigestion,  chill,  coming  in  heat,  wean¬ 
ing  of  the  calf,  sudden  changes  of  feed, 
rough,  incomplete  or  irregular  milking, 
change  of  milkers,  or  overfeeding  protein 
rations  for  a  long  period.  Acute  and 
contagious  manimitis  are  due  to  germ  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  udder.  Pus  forms  in  the 
udder,  and  may  cause  external  abscesses 
or  those  which  break  into  the  milk  secret¬ 
ing  chambers  (acini)  or  milk-carrying 
tubes  or  cistern.  High  fever  is  present 
and  the  cow  is  lame,  quits  eating  and 
milk  turns  brown,  curdled  and  sometimes 
has  a  foul  smell.  It  contains  pus,  and 
eventually  is  like  pus.  Perfect  recovery 
rarely  occurs.  Isolate  n  cow  the  moment 
anything  goes  wrong  with  her  udder. 
Milk  her  last  and  destroy  the  milk.  Keep 
the  hands  disinfected,  Cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stall  she  lias  occupied. 
Cleanse  all  udders  before  milking.  Keep 
floors  clean.  Milk  with  clean  hands. 


GLOBE  SILOS  are  the  choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen  who  in¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  They  insure 
full  silage  capacity  because  the  exten¬ 
sion  roof  has  nearly  straight  sides.  They 
have  continuous  opening  adjustable 
door-fronts.  The  door  fasteners  make 
a  convenient  ladder.  They  are  built 
to  stay  and  keep  silage  because  the 
stave  joints  have  six  points  of  support, 
making  the  Silos  absolutely  air  tight. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  the 
1917  basis.  Write  for  the  Globe  catalog,  and  ask 
about  special  discount  offered  for  early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.  2-12  WillowSt.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


NATCO  Hollow  Tile 


Poultry  Houses  of  gist  zed,  easily  cleaned 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  protect  your  fowls  from 
dampness^  rold  and  vermin.  The  tile  is 
comparatively  light  in  weight  and  is  easily 
laid  with  less  time,  labor  ind  mortar  than 
other  form*  of  maaonty.  With  a  reasonable 
first  cost,  you  get  a  durable  building  that 
requires  no  painting  or  repairs. 

Th/  nfUf  on  the  Farm "  bonk  trrats 

on  curry  type  of  hollow  tilt  farm  building. 
Write  for  your  wpy  today, 
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OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


Poor  Milk  Yields 

Would  you  advise  me  how  much  Epsom 
salts  to  give  a  cow  in  Hying  to  cure  her 
of  giving  bitter  milk?  She  has  been  milk- 
ing  eight  months,  and  is  due  to  calve  in 
four  months.  Both  mother  and  sister  of 
this  cow  gave  hitter  milk,  too,  about  four 
months  before  calving  lime.  Do  you  think 
this  is  hereditary,  or  can  it  be  cured  !  Both 
seem  to  get  spells  of  being  very 
at  times.  It  does  not  always 
•are  both  that  way  a  I 

.  I  don’t  think  the  feed 

What  do  you  thiuk  would  be 


DOUBI-E 

SHELL 


NATIONAL-FIRE- PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

l'Titi  Fulton  Bun.niNO  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


my  cows 
laxative 

happen  that  they 
the  same  time,  so 
caused  it. 
the  cause? 

Rhode  Island. 

The  production,  of  milk  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  hereditary  tendency.  When 
a  cow  is  descended  from  bred-for-perform- 
ance  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  her  pedi¬ 
gree,  she  will  be  practically  certain  to 
produce  a  profitable  yield  of  milk,  if  cared 
for  and  fed  properly,  and  in  sanitary, 
comfortable  surroundings.  A  cow  not 
so  bred  is  not.  worth  keeping  for  a  minute 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  cows  in  ques¬ 
tion  should,  therefore,  he  dried  off  and 
fed  for  the  butcher.  Dosing  with  Epsom 
salt  or  auy  other  drug  cannot  possibly 
make  them  good  milkers,  although  it 
might  temporarily  bring  them  up  to  the 
maximum  of  the  milk  production  possible 
to  them  Ui rough  heredity.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  cow  Epsom  salts,  the 
average  dose  is  1  lb.  dissolved  in  ”5  pts. 
<>f  lukewarm  water,  to  he  well  sweetened 
with  blackstrap  molasses.  If  a  more 
powerful  purgative  action  is  desired,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  common  salt  to  the  Et»- 
som  salts  solution.  Give  it.  very  slowly 
and  carefully  from  a  long-necked  hot  lie 
to  avoid  choking  the  animal  A  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  powdered  aniseed  and 
fennel  seed  mixed  in  the  feed  twice  daily 
also  helps  to  increase  diminished  milk 
flow.  Add  cottonseed  nieul  or  cake  to 
the  ration  when  the  bowels  are  too  loose, 


P.  B.  Messick,  Middletown,  Del., 
writes,  “We  used  your  L-16  3-knife 
Papec  with  a  Fordson  tractor  in  1919  and  did 
excellent  work,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  limit  to 
Fthe  machine’s  cutting  capacity,  as  this  year  we  put 

"l40  tonsof  silage  away  in  14  hours  and  then  did  not  keep  her  full.” 
The  powerful  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  silage, 
.with  the  same  power,  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 

L  Write  for  frso  catalog.  It  shown  why  the  Papec  is  supreme  with  men 
who  know.  If  you  own  u  silo  or  intend  to  buy  one  this  year. 
State  the  siste  also  your  dealer's  name  and  address.  We’lfmail 
you  free  50-pafre  Account  book,  worth  u  dollar  toany  farmer. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  110  Main  St.,  Short N.Y- 


The  Powerful 


Best  Qualify 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 


Sd  Distributing  Stations 


, Green  Mountain 


APPROVED:  Fire  wyX -  — 

Umlorwr.terV 

Laboratories  f"UTR  r<*«ulnr  Radio  nraml- 

lt  K  v  full  (UerriHil «l weight  (rfi  lhi. 

|mf  f  *m> .  Exactly  tlm  ttiimn  trrutla  and  quality  for  which 
Wc  hurt  tn  nqk  #3.1  A  a  toll  In  t  »pi(n«| 

Miolool  henry  ror.nr.tf  folt  •alnintori  *m1  raatad  with 
Afphalt  tfurfneei!  \  ith  cf  United  olnt  In  natural  r«*«J  or 
irro«M>  color*.  Colors  xr»*  parmaoni*  xml  non -fading*- 
requlr*  no  puinlfnir  or  ataimnir  aiul  ■«rh  rein  waaboa  It 
fr^'th  and  clear*. 

In  roll*  H’i  l richer)  wide.  40^*  feet  Ion*  (each  roll  am>uah 
to  cover  uiO  miuuro  fr.t,  allow  Be  for  if » Inch  lar<a)  Nalls, 
cement..  Mini  im*tnj«jt(onu  lnctud<*d  with  rat  h  mil  K*i*y  to 
lay— only  Uml*  neodnH,  ••  hammar  anil  a  lack  Itnffa. 

If  you  WODt  bo  apply  U>ln  over  old  wood  ahlngUa 

Bpeclry  rollw  t/>  ha  puckort  with  r>xtr«  lotur  nulla,  and  add 
8  omila  per  roll. 

Buy  Your  Rooling  Now! 

Ordm-  direct  from  thin  mi  ■•our  *unrunt«.-  i>f ulrcta  you. 
Or  writ*  for  Annin  pout  free  on  r^queat. 

Bhjppml  front  C  hlcsao,  Kar.unr*  City  and  St.  Paul,  or  from 
waii'lniii- r  i  ill  York.  Pa. .  and  St.  Lomu.  Mo. 

(NOTICE:  l'ricaa  In  Kanea*  City  and  St. Paul  tarrltorlaa 
-*l"C  par  roll  extra— Si!.  '0  per  roll.)  Sand  your  oiO«*r  to 
hour.e  n cart'u t  you.  Addron  ..  Dopt,  T-74 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guai-antee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Market  News 


nd  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  neck  cuts, 
lb.  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  20  to  25c:  mutton,  lb..  10  (o  25c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c ;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c; 
sausage,  lb..  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  20c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  24c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.. 
22c;  Dold  bacon,  lb..  28c;  sliced  ham. 
lb..  20  to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  25c;  veal 
loaf.  lb..  20c;  rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c; 
dressed,  lb.,  35c;  eels,  live,  lb.,  25c; 
dressed.  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  2lc ;  fowls, 
lb..  21c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c:  turkeys, 
lb..  45c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  22c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  27c; 
fowls,  lb.,  27c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  goose, 
ducks,  lb..  20c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  40c;  brown,  40c; 
milk.  qt..  9c;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  skim- 
milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb..  44c;  dairy  in 
jars,  44c;  cream  cheese.  20c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c ;  pimento  cheese, 
15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  0c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb..  4c:  bread,  17-<>z  loaf.  5c;  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  45c;  honey,  clover  card.  22c; 
extracted.  18c. 

Pears,  tin..  $2;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15c; 
pie  nriples,  qt..  Sc;  apples,  best,  peck, 
75c;  Baldwins,  peck,  00c;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
$2.40. 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  0  to  10c:  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c;  carrots, 
bn.,  $1.25;  horseradish,  10c;  celery 
hearts,  10c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  10c; 
onions,  lb..  0c ;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.20; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
tie;  radishes,  bum  h„  1(V;  sauerkraut,  qt  . 
15c;  spinach,  peck.  20c;  squash.  Dub- 
bard,  lb.,  2c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Feeds,  pet*  100  lbs. — Gluten,  $2;  bran, 
$1.70;  mixed  grain,  $2.05 ;  wheat  feed, 
$1.75;  middlings.  $1.70:  commeal,  $1.40; 
whole  corn,  $1.40;  hominy,  $1  70;  cracked 
corn.  $1.45;  molasses  feed.  $1.75;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $2.40;  oilmeal.  $2.85;  ground 
oats.  $1.55. 

SYRACUSE  PURT.IC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
8  to  11c;  sausage,  lb.,  18c;  lamb.  Spring, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  veal,  lb.,  15c;  beef,  lb., 
7  to  8c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb..  25  to 
32c;  chickens,  lb..  22  to  40c;  capons,  lb.. 
25c;  fowls,  lb..  22  to  40c;  geese,  lb..  25 
to  28c;  guinea  bens.  each.  $1, 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.  40  to  45c  ; 
chickens,  lb..  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  40c; 
geese.  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  50c;  eggs.  45  t>>  55c; 
duck  eggs,  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  45 
to  50e. 

Anples.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.. 
$2  25  to  $2.50;  beans,  dry,  bu..  $2  50  to 
$2.70:  beets,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  cabbage,  lb.. 
2  to  2c;  per  doz.„  60c  to  $1.25;  celery, 
doz  bunches.  75  to  85c;  carrots,  bn,.  75c 
to  $1  25;  garlic,  lb..  20o;  honey,  pt..  20  to 
35c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate.  $1  ;  kohlrabi, 
doz..  60c:  onions,  bu..  $2  to  $5;  parsnips, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1  i  potatoes,  bu,,  50c  to  $1.20; 
per  peck.  10c;  rutabagas,  bu..  80c;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  50  to  60c. 

llnv,  tori.  No.  1.  $19  to  $20:  No.  2.  $16 
to  $18:  No.  2,  $15;  Timothy,  ton,  $16  to 
$20:  straw  rye.  ton.  $12. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb..  14  to  16c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb.  11 
to  12c;  heavy,  8  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  26  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14  to 
10c:  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c; 
fowls,  lb..  28  to  20c;  Springers,  lb.,  26  to 
28c:  roosters,  old.  lb..  IS  to  20c;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  50  to  60c ;  ducks,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  geese.  !h.,  24  to  26c;  turkeys,  lb- 
40  to  45c;  eggs.  doz..  40  to  45c;  butter, 
country  crock,  42c  to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bbl. — Spys,  Kings,  Green¬ 
ings.  $8  to  $10;  Baldwins,  $6  to  $8;  ap¬ 
ples.  per  bu.  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  75c  to  $1  ;  per  ton,  $25  to  $20; 
carrots,  bli..  $1.15  to  $1.40;  per  ton.  $28 
to  $20;  celery,  doz.  bu  aches,  65  to  75c; 
lettliee,  common,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  head,  per  doz..  90c  to  $1  ;  mint, 
green,  doz,  hunches,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
bll..  $1.50  to  $2.25;  green.  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  20c ;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.15  to  $120; 
parsnips,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes, 
doz  bunches.  25  to  40c;  spinoeh.  bn.,  $2 
to  $2.25;  turuips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50e ; 
watercress,  doz.  hunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs. — Handpicked,  me¬ 
dium.  $4  ;  red  marrow.  $5 ;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $4;  red  kidney.  $5;  white  kidney, 
$7  ;  pea,  $4  ;  yellow  eye,  $5  ;  imperials.  $5. 

Haw  Furs — Skunk.  No.  1,  $2  to  $3.50; 
No.  2.  $2  to  $2  50;  No.  2.  75c  to  $1.25; 
No.  4.  60  to  SOe  Muskrat.  Winter,  large 
$2.  medium  $150.  small  $125;  muskrat. 
Fall,  large  $1,50,  medium  $1.25.  small  50 
to  75c;  mink,  each,  $2  to  $10;  coon,  each, 
$1  to  $7  ;  weasel,  each.  $1  to  $7. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1  6c.  No.  2  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1  5c;  No.  2  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides.  each, 


$2  to  $2;  lambs,  each.  50c  to  $1 ;  calf, 
No.  1  12c,  No.  2  10c;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
22  to  25c-;  unwashed,  medium.  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.18  to  $1.20;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  74  to  76c;  oats,  45  to  46e; 
rye,  $1  to  $1  05 ;  hay,  $24  to  $26 ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  produce  is  steady  in  tone,  though 
buyers  are  looking  for  lower  prices  in 
some  lines,  including  eggs.  Fancy  cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  selling  well. 

BUTTER  CHEESE — ERGS 

Butter,  scarce  in  best,  grades;  cream¬ 
ery.  24  to  41c;  dairy,  26  to  24c;  common, 
15  to  18c.  Cheese,  dull;  flats.  21  to  22c; 
daisies.  22  to  22c;  longhorns.  22  to  24c; 
limhur’cr,  28  to  30c.  Eggs,  easy;  hen¬ 
nery,  42  to  I7e;  State  and  Western,  can- 
died,  41  to  42c;  storage.  20e. 

POULT  I4Y — R  A  EC  1 TS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull  ;  turkey.  46  to 
52c ;  fowl,  22  to  34c;  chickens,  26  to  43c; 
old  roosters.  22  to  24c;  ducks,  34  to  36c; 
geese,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  easy; 
fowl.  26  to  31c ;  chickens.  23  to  28c;  old 
roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks.  30  to  32c; 
geese,  23  to  24c.  Rabbits,  steady  •  jacks, 
pair.  75c  to  $1.50;  cottontails,  30  to  60c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  fair  to  fancy.  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  common.  $1.50  to  $2.’  Potatoes, 
easy;  best  homegrown,  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
seconds,  75  to  80c;  sweets.  Maryland 
hamper.  $2  to  $2.25. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Bears,  some  Keiffers  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bu.  Strawberries.  Florida,  25  to  65c 
per  qt. 

REA  N  S - O  N  IONS 

Beans,  steadier:  kidney,  ewt.,  $7  to 
$10;  marrow.  $6  to  $7;  pea  and  medium. 
So  to  $5.50.  Onions,  steadv  ;  homegrown, 
bu.,  $4.;i0  to  $5  25;  Statu  and  Western, 
cwt..  $7  to  $9;  Spanish,  small  crate.  $4 
to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady :  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  $6  to  $.8;  beets,  bu  .  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches.  60  to  90c:  cab¬ 
bage.  ton.  $20  to  $40;  new  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  JH. 50  to  $1  75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower.  California,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
celery.  Florida,  crate  $4.50  to  $5;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz..  $3  to  $3  50;  endive.  Southern, 
bbl.,  83  2;>  to  $5..*0;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper.  $2  to  $2.75:  pnrsle*.  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  05c;  poppers,  box.  $4.50  to 
$5  50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  55c ; 
shallots,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  40c:  spinach’, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  squash,  cwt.  $4  50  to 
8;> ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $6  to  $9; 
turnips  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  75c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  85c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey .  dull  ;  light  comb,  lb.,  16  to  24o; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
•sugar,  lb.,  IS  to  26c:  syrup,  gal..  $1.25 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $19  to 
$20;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$16  to  $17.  Oats  and  wheat.  $14  to  $15. 
Wheat  bran.  ton.  car  lot,  strong,  $20  50  • 
middlings.  820.50;  red  dog.  $35-  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $42,25;  oil  meal.  $50;  hominv, 
$26;  gluten.  $35.50;  oat  feed.  $13;  i  ve 
middlings.  $30.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

PUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  38%  to  40U,c.  the  ho¬ 
tel-  for  jobbing  sales*  extras.  37%c;  extra 
firsts,  36  to  30%c;  firsts.  31  to  33c;  sec¬ 
onds.  25  to  29c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice, 
to  fancy.  1°  40%c;  fair  to  good. 
"(By  to  38% c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  25  to  27c;  packing  stock,  18  to  22c. 
Extra  nrints  lobbing  at  43  to  46c;  fair  to 
good,  39  to  42c. 

fcGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts,  39c;  firsts,  3Se; 
seconds.  22  to  35c:  Western  extra  firsts, 
39c;  firsts.  38c;  seconds.  32  to  25c; 
Southern  firsts,  33  to  34c;  fancy,  select¬ 
ed.  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  to  retailers 
at  45  to  47c,  in  cartons,  and  44  to  46c 
loose,  and  fair  to  good  at  39  to  43c. 

live,  poultry 

Fowls.  27  to  30*- ;  chickens.  25  to  30c; 
roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  32  to  3Sc; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

dressed  Poultry 

Fowls,  27  to  31  e;  chickens.  28  to  33c; 
roosters.  22  to  2lo;  turkeys.  50  to  54c: 


ket,  25  to  50c.  Lettuce,  Florida,  crate, 
$1  to  $2.75.  Celery,  Pennsylvania,  bunch, 
10  to  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3,  $20 
to  $21  ;  sample.  $16  to  $18;  uo  grade,  $14 
to  $16.  ('lover  mixed — Light  mixed, 
$21.50  to  $22;  No.  1  mixed.  $20  to  $21. 
Straw — No.  1  straight  rye,  $23  to  $24; 
No.  2  straight  rye,  $22  to  $23;  No,  1 
wheat  straw,  $14  to  $14.50;  No.  2  wheat 
straw,  $13  to  $13.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apples 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $8;  Spv.  $4  to  $7  • 
Greening,  $6  to  $8;  bu.  box.  $1.50  to 
$3.50, 

Deans 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $5  25  to  $5.50 :  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6.;>0  to  $7.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to 
$7,50. 

Putter 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  37%c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  36c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  hennery,  48  to  49c;  gathered, 
choice,  4o  to  47c;  common  to  good.  40  to 
44c ;  storage,  32  to  84c. 

Sim.  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $33  to  $34;  middlings.  $34 
to  $38;  red  dog.  $38 :  mixed  feed.  $36  to 
$40  ;  gluten  feed.  $3.8.80  ;  cottonseed  meal. 
$45  to  $51  ;  linseed  meal,  $54. 

UNIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best.  100  lbs  $8 
to  $8.25. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs..  $2  to  $2.10; 
Green  Mountain,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2. 

DRESSED  poultry 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c;  fowls,  30 
io  31c;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5 
to  $7 ;  turkeys.  40  to  50c. 

live  Poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  chickens,  2S  to  30c. 

Vegetables 

Beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl.. 
$2.7.»  to  $3;  celery,  bu.  box.  $3  to  $5.50; 
cucumbers,  bu..  $8  to  $16;  lettuce,  bu..  50 
to  60c ;  radishes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25 :  to¬ 
matoes.  it)..  25  to  50c;  rutabagas,  140 
lbs..  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spinach,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$8;  squash,  lb..  3  to  5c. 

fresh  Fish 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  3  to  4c; 
cod.  3  to  4%e:  pollock.  5c;  hake,  3  to 
Gc;  cusk,  2c;  gray  sole,  8c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  16.  1922 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  February  fluid  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.99%  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  fat.  Class” 2.  $1.70. 
Classes  3  and  4  figured  on  butter  and 
cheese  prices  for  month.  January  prices 
were:  Fluid  milk.  $3.10;  Class  2.  82.10; 
Class  3.  81.21  Class  4.  butter.  $1.11%; 
Class  4.  cheese,  $1.33.  City  retail  prices : 
Grade  A.  bottled.  18c;  B.  bottled,  qt., 
15c;  pt..  10c;  P..  qt.,  loose.  11c;  butter¬ 
milk,  lie;  certified,  qt..  28c;  pt..  17c; 
heavy  cream,  %  pt..  29c;  route  cream. 
%  pt.,  19c. 

Hotter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb...  .38  <77?  .38% 

Gpod  to  choice, . 34  (ft)  .37 

Lower  grades . 20  <77*  .32 

City  made . 22  <fi?  .31 

Dairy,  best  . 35  (ft  ,36 

Common  to  good . 25  <77>  .33 

Packing  stock . 17  <77?  .22 

Danish  and  N.  Zealand  .36  (ft  .38% 

Argentine  . 30  <77?  .32 

cheese 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 22  (ft  .23 

Good  to  choice . 17  <77>  .21 

Skims  . 08  (ft  .16 

EGGS 

White,  ehoiee  to  fancy.  .47  (ft  .48 

Medium  to  good . 43  (ft  .46 

Pullets  . -40  <77?  .42 

Mixed  colors,  n’by.  best  .44  (ft  .45 

Medium  to  good . 40  (ft  ,43 

Gathered,  best . 42  (ft  .4.3 

Medium  to  good . 38  <77^  .40 

Lower  grades . 25  (ft  .30 

Storage  . 30  (ft  .34 


.38% 

.32 

.31 

.36 

.33 

oo 

'.38% 


Fowls.  27  to  31c;  chickens.  28  to  3.3c; 
rooster s._ 22  to  2lo;  turkeys.  50  to  54c; 
ducks.  27  to  3.3c;  geese.  20  to  25c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $10.  Grapefruit, 
I  b'rid.i,  box,  $1.40  to  $.3.50.  Oranges, 
box,  I*  lorida,  $2.15  to  $5  90.  Tangerines, 
Florida,  %  box,  $2.50  to  $4.25. 

VB0ET  ABIES 

White  potatoes.  TOO  lbs..  $1.90  to  $2.40. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket— 
No.  1.  $1.25  to  $1.10;  No.  2,  50  to  90c. 
Cabbage,  ton.  $30  to  $10.  Onions,  100-lb. 
bag.  No.  1.  $7.50  to  $8.  Carrots,  %-bu. 
basket,  $1.10  to  $1.40.  Beets,  %-bu.  bas- 


Fowls,  best 
Fair  to  good. 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 


to  fancy.  .47  (ft 

good . 43  (ft 

. 40  <77? 

n’by.  best  .44  (ft 

good . 40  (ft 

t . 42  <77? 

good . 38  (ft 

es . 25  (ft 

. 30  (ft) 

live  Poultry 
. 26  <77» 


.24  (ft 
.25  (ft 
.16  (ft 
.35  (ft 
.18  (ft. 


Pea  . 

5.25 

@ 

5.00 

Red  kidney . 

7.25 

(ft 

7.50 

White  kidney  . 

9.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.00 

(ft 

7.25 

Fruits 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.. 

5.00 

(<v 

8.00 

Greening  . 

6.50 

(ft 

10.00 

Spy  . 

5  00 

(ft 

9.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

.3.00 

(ft 

5.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

(ft 

3  50 

Pears,  bbl . 

3.00 

(ft 

6.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

25.00 

(ft 

34.00 

<  (ranges,  box  . 

4  00 

(ft. 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.50 

(ft. 

.60 

Kmnqunts,  qt . 

.09 

(ft. 

.12 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best . 

.49 

(ft 

.51 

Common  to  good .... 

.42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. . . 

.34 

(ft 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

(ft 

.30 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.20 

< ft ) 

.24 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(ft 

.32 

Geese  . 

.20 

(ft 

.24 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(ft 

13.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair.. 

.<o 

(ft 

1.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.48 

(ft 

.50 

Medium  to  good.,.. 

.35 

(ft 

.45 

LIVE  BTOCK 

Steers  . 

7.00 

(ft 

8.80 

Bulls  . 

5.00 

(ft 

5.50 

Cows  . 

3.00 

(ft 

4.75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100 

lbs . 

12.00 

(ft 

16.00 

Culls  . 

5  00 

(ft 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

8  00 

(ft 

11.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

5.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

(ft 

1.3.00 

Vegetables 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

(ft 

.25 

Carrots,  bbl  . 

4.85 

(ft 

5.35 

Chicory,  bbl  . 

.3  50 

(ft 

4.00 

Celery,  standard  crate. 

3.50 

(ft 

4.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.37.00 

(ft 

40  00 

Cauliflower,  crate  .  .  .  . 

2.00 

(ft 

3.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.50 

(ft 

4  25 

Fennel,  bbl . 

3.50 

(ft 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

Iff' 

(ft 

1 

3  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

40 

(ft 

.50 

Onions,  loo  lbs . 

7.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2  50 

(ft! 

.3.50 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

4.00 

(ft! 

7  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2  OO 

(ft 

2  50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.00 

(ft 

3.25 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft! 

7.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

(ft 

o  25 

Tomatoes,  6-b'kt  orate. 

1.50 

(ft 

5.00 

Watercress,  100  b’h’s . 

2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs.  . 

5.25 

(ft 

5.40 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

.1  75 

(ft 

4.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

(ft 

14.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bn. 

basket  . 

1.75 

<77? 

2.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1..  26.00  (ft  27.00 

No.  2 .  24  00  (ft  25  00 

No.  .3 .  21.00  (ft  23.00 

Shipping  .  18.00  (ft  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  19.00  (ft  25  00 

Straw,  rye  .  32.00  (ft  .33  00 


Oat  and  wheat .  22.00  (ft  24.00 


GRAIN 

Cash  prices  quoted  at  New  York 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . 

Corn,  No.  2.  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white. . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . . 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 


$1.48 

.74 

.49 

1.16 

.70 

2.20 


COUNTRY-PRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 18  (ft  .19 

Common  to  good . 12  (??  .17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each.  10.00  (ft  13.00 

Rabbits 

Sound  cottontails  have  brought  30  to 
50c  per  pair,  and  ;ncks  65  to  75c.  Tame 
rabbits  are  quoted  25c  per  lb. 

Deans 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.00  (ft  6.25 

Medium  .  5.50  (ft  6.00 


Hens  with  Colds 

I  have  about  125  White  Leghorn  hens 
which  I  have  been  lighting  with  a  gaso- 
liue  lantern.  Some  are  pullets  and  some 
a  year  old.  I  am  getting  about  three 
dozen  eggs  a  day.  and  the  number  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Birds  s*-etn  strong  and  active 
and  have  a  warm  house.  The  other  day  I 
noticed  one  hen  with  her  right  eye  swol¬ 
len  shut.  I  killed  this  hen  and  have  since 
found  five  others,  each  with  the  right  eye 
affected.  Sometimes  a  substance  which 
looks  like  water  comes  from  the  eye.  The 
eyes  are  swollen,  but  the  eyelids  are 
drawn  over  the  eyes  and  the  hens  cannot 
see.  They  are  dull  and  appear  sick. 
Can  you  suggest  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  a  remedy?  e.  a.  w. 

Williamson.  N.  Y. 

These  swollen  e3ves  may  be  due  to 
catarrhal  inflammation  from  colds,  or  the 
trouble  may  be  mild  roup.  In  either  case, 
the  affected  fowls  should  be  removed  from 
the  floek  and  isolated  until  they  have  fully 
recovered  or  shown  by  the  progress  of  the 
disease  that  recovery  is  not  likely  or  de- 
sirnl  le.  Utensil*  used  by  the  flock  should 
be  cleaned  in  boiling  water,  and  particu¬ 
lar  attention  paid  to  general  cleanliness 
in  their  quarters.  The  sick  fowls  may 
be  treated  individually,  if  you  wish  to 
give  them  the  necessary  attention  A  so¬ 
lution  of  borh  irid  in  water,  15  grains  to 
the  ounce,  may  bo  used  to  keep  the  eyes 
and  adjacent  passages  clean,  using  a 
small  glass  syringe  for  the  purpose.  Such 
treatment  requires  considerable  time  and 
work  and.  if  true  roup  is  present,  it  is 
usually  better  to  dispose  of  the  sick  fowls 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  keeping 
the  infection  alive  and  in  the  flock  from 
year  to  year.  M.  B.  D. 
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Qyahty 


Money  Now! 

My  big,  new  Cut-Price  Catalog 
shows  you  how  to  SAVE  BIG 
MONEY  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Roofing  and  Paints.  I  have  already  made 
more  than  600,000  friends  among  farmers  because 
they  saved  money  buyingDIRECT  FROM  MY  FACTORIES. 
I  will  save  yon  more  money  this  year  than  ever.  I've  slashed 
prices  to  the  bone.  I’m  doing  a  big  business  right  now  while 
others  are  wondering  how  1  ao  it.  But  my  prices  tlo  it  forme 
—my  prices  nnrl  my  HIGH  QUALITY  goods,  bached  by  my 
guarantee  and  fair-deal  business  methods. 

My  Cut  Prices  W ill  Amaze  Y ou 

Look  in  my  new  bier  Catalog  ond  see  how  I  have  slashed  prices. 
Over  126  styles  of  fencing,  pates  and  posts.  Nearly  a  dozen  Btyies  of 
roofing,  for  every  purpose.  The  highest  quality  paint  for  house,  barn 
and  roof.  Get  my  book  and  see  my  complete  fine.  Then  compare 
my  prices  with  others.  I  know  you'll  buy  when  you  figure  your 
savings.  And  remember — 


SAVED  $60 

"I  saved  about  $60  on  my 
wire  according  (o  prices  here.” 
Nathan  Leggett,  boulder,  Colo. 

SAVED  $58.43 

You  saved  me  10  8-4  cents  per 
rod  on  woven  Hog  Fence,  and 
76  cents  per  spool  on  Barb  Wire 
making  $68.4:1  in  all. 

E.D.Matheny.Okolona,  Miss. 


The  prices  you  see  in  my  big  Cut-Price  Catalof 
pay  every  cent  of  the  freight.  This  gives  you 
t  he  moat  amazing  values  you  can  find  anywhere. 
600,000  former*  can  tell  you  that  my  Double- 
Galvanized,  Kust-KsHisting,  Open  Heart  Steel 
Fence  lasts  longer,  and  save*  money.  My  Gates 
and  Posts  are  cheaper  than  wood  and  last,  a  life¬ 
time.  My  Paints  are  made  of  pure  Linseed  Oil 
and  White  Lead.  My  Roofing  is  asphalt- not  tar. 

WRITE  ME  NOW  SS.sK 

high  retail  prices  when  you  can  by  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY  at  wholesale.  KIND  OUT  FOR 
YOURSELF.  Send  me  your  name  on  n  postcard, 
or  fill  in  the  coupon,  find  J 'll  send  you  my  big. 
free  Cut-Price  Catalog,  and  a  free  sample  of  my 
fence  wire  to  test.  Let  me  prove  liow  much 
money  1  can  r.nvo  you. 

Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  592  C  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Jim  Brown,  Pres. ,  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  192  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Jim: 

Send  me  your  new  Cut-Price  Catalog.  I 
want  to  see  how  much  lower  your  prices  are 
on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Rooling  and  Paints. 


Name 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
z£7  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
FySb  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
X* today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 


Durable,  easy  to 

Pop* rate,  great  ca-> 
pacitics.  Many  »iz„»,Z 
Y  Engine,  belt,  hot**-.  M_ 

bo,rr.  WRITE  U,f/7 

,for  eitftloff,  t>rir*  TO  DA  Y  on  "  Fl.lj-  ry. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

Hampihirt  St  .iQuincXt  111^ 


2044 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  IL  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50, 
For  sale  by! 

TIIE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W- 30th  St..  N.  V. 
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i  KITSELMAN  FENCE 

~  PRICES  ACAIN  REDUCED.  Wo  Pay 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pull  of  Horses  in  Team 

What  proportion  of  the  load  does  each 
horse  draw  hitched  in  the  following  way  : 

A  horse  is  hooked  20  in.  from  center  of 
ovener:  B  horse  is  hooked  22  in.  from 
center  of  cvcucr.  L,  u.  K. 

In  the  ovener,  as  in  any  other  lever, 
the  pull  on  one  side  of  the  fulcrum,  or 
middle  hitch,  limes  he  length  of  the  evoner 
arm,  will  equal  the  product  of  the  pull  or 
resistance  on  the  other  side  of  the  ful¬ 
crum  and'  the  length  of  that  ovener  arm. 
In  this  case  we  know  the  lengths  of  the 
ovener  arms.  20  in.  and  22  in,,  respec¬ 
tively,  but  we  do  not  know  the  load  or  the 
percentage  of  the  load  that  will  he  pulled 
by  the  horses  attached  to  each,  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  represent  the  total  load  by  100 
per  cent,  we  can  represent  the  share  of 
the  load  pulled  by  one  horse  by  X  per 
cent,  and  the  share  of  the  load  pulled  by 
the  other  will  then  be  100  per  cent,  plus 
X  per  cent.  The  problem  can  then  bo 
stated  as  follows: 

Let  100  per  cent  equal  the  total  load: 
X  per  cent  equals  the  share  of  load 
pulled  by  horse  attached  to  20-in.  end  of 
evener  (A1  ;  100  per  cent,  plus  X  per 
cent,  equals  the  share  of  the  load  at¬ 
tached  to  the  22-in.  end  of  the  evener  and 
pulled  by  (B).  Then  20  multiplied  by 
X  per  cent  equals  22  X  (100  per  cent 
minus  X  per  cent),  or  20X  per  cent 
equals  2.200  per  cent,  minus  22X  per 
cent.  Bringing  the  unknown  quantities  to 
the  game  side  of  the  equation,  we  have  : 
20X  per  cent,  plus  22X  per  cent,  equals 
2,200.  or  42X  per  cent  equals  2.200.  and 
X  per  cent  equals  2.200  divided  by  42 
equals  52.4  per  cent  nearly,  equals  share 
nulled  by  (A)  :  then  100  per  cent,  minus 
X  per  cent,  equals  100  per  cent,  minus 

52.4  per  cent  equals  47.6  per  cent, 
equals  share  pulled  by  (B). 

Putting  it  in  another  way,  out  of  a 
total  pull  of  100  lira.  (A)  will  pull  about 

52.4  lbs.,  while  (B),  on  the  long  end  of 
the  evener.  will  puli  47.0  lbs. 

This  will  hold  true  only  so  long  as  the 
horses  walk  evenly.  With  the  evener  ns 
ordinarily  arranged,  with  the  center  hitch 
ahead  of  the  end  hitches,  the  horse  that 
walks  ahead  has  the  advantage,  and  has 
less  of  the  load  to  draw.  Where  the  cen¬ 
ter  hitch,  is  behind,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  chain  is  used  in  the  "D”  or  clevis  at  the 
hack  of  the  evener,  the  reverse  is  true,  and 
the  horse  that  is  behind  has  the  advantage 
over  his  mate,  pulling  a  smaller  share 
of  the  load. 

Water  Pressure 

I  have  an  irrigating  system  run  by  a 
pyramid  pump  which  is  driven  by  a  three- 
horsepower  engine.  Everything  works  all 
right,  but  I  do  not  get  a  steady  stream. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the  trouble  is? 

Hamden,  Conn.  e.  k. 

There  are  many  causes  that  might  he 
responsible  for  this  effect.  The  pump 
mentioned  is  a  single  cylinder,  double¬ 
acting  pump;  that  is,  it  pumps  water  on 
both  the  to  and  fro  motions  of  the  piston 
or  plunger.  Although  this  is  true,  there 
is  an  instant  at  the  end  of  each  stroke 
where  the  piston  has  to  stop  and  begin 
motion  in  the  other  direction.  During 
this  instant  the  water  column  stops,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  the  pulsations  which  T 
expect  you  will  find  are  in  exact  time 
with  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  To  over¬ 
come  this  condition  an  air  chamber  is 
placed  on  the  pump,  some  of  the  water 
being  forced  into  it  during  the  stroke  of 
the  pump,  and  compressing  the  air  above 
it,  the  compressed  air  acting  to  force  the 
water  out  and  keep  the  flow  up  during 
the  instant  that  the  piston  is  changing  its 
direction.  If  the  air  chamber  becomes 
full  or  nearly  full  of  water  this  cushion¬ 
ing  effect,  will  be  lost,  ami  (he  pulsations 
of  the  pump  will  be  more  apparent  in  the 
flow.  Also,  even  though  the  air  chamber 
he  free  from  water,  the  pulsations  will 
not  nil  be  absorbed  if  the  discharge  pipe 
is  short.  If  the  pulsations  are  objection¬ 
able.  and  it  is  found  that  the  air  chamber 
of  the  pump  is  free  from  water  and  air¬ 
tight,  a  second  air  chamber  made  from  a 
short  length  of  large  pipe  attached  near 
the  pump  will  help  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  tin*  pump,  although  perhaps  not  giving 
an  absolutely  steady  flow,  such  as  you 
would  obtain  from  a  city  system  where 
the  water  was  gravity  fed  from  a  stand¬ 
pipe.  _ 

Speed  of  Saw 

TIow  many  revolutions  per  minute 
must  my  engine  run  to  turn  a  28-in.  cut 
of  saw  at  its  regular  speed?  My  engine 
is  eight  horsepower;  pulley  is  22  in.  in 
diameter.  The  engine  could  make  310 
revolutions  per  minute;  that  is  as  fast  ns 
it  could  run.  I  run  it  too  fast  and  am 
afraid  to  work  by  it.  The  saw  mandrel 
carries  G-in.  pulley,  and  everything  runs 
too  fast.  J-  8. 

The  recognized  standard  speed  for  cir¬ 
cular  wood  saws  is  a  peripheral  speed  of 
10,000  ft.  per  minute.  This  means  that, 
any  point  on  the  edge  of  the  saw  would 
be  traveling  at  this  rate — 10,000  ft.  per 
minute — and  should  the  saw  be  free  to 
run  along  the  ground  while  revolving  at 
this  speed  it  would  travel  a  distance  of 


10,000  ft.,  or  nearly  two  miles,  in  a  min¬ 
ute's  time.  As  you  will  see,  this  calls 
for  a  different  number  of  revolutions  for 
saws  of  different  sizes,  a  small  saw  hav¬ 
ing  to  run  much  faster  to  maintain  this 
rim  speed  than  would  a  large  oue.  With 
a  30-in.  saw  a  speed  of  about  1.250  r.  p. 
m.  would  be  needed  to  secure  this  rim 
speed.  With  pulleys  and  speeds  as  given, 
engine  22  in.,  speed  310,  and  saw  man¬ 
drel  pulley  0  in.,  your  saw  would  make 
about  1,140  r.  p.  m.,  which  with  a  30-in. 
saw  would  give  you  a  rim  speed  of  less 
than  9,000  ft.  per  minute,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  below  the  standard  speed. 

However,  such  a  saw  will  cut  well  if 
run  nt  a  much  lower  speed,  the  rate  of 
cutting  of  course  being  less.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  your  saw  frame  vibrates  due  to 
lack  of  balance  iu  the  wheel  when  run¬ 
ning  at  high  speed,  and  iu  this  case  I 
would  reduce  the  engine  speed  to  about 
220  r.  p.  in.,  which  will  give  the  saw  man¬ 
drel  a  speed  of  approximately  800  c.  p. 
m.  if  the  present  pulleys  nre  used.  You 
may  find,  however,  when  the  engine  speed 
is  reduced  to  this  extent  that  the  power 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  best  work,  and 
in  that  case  I  would  recommend  running 
the  engine  at  its  normal  speed  of  310  r. 
p.  m.,  and  putting  an  8%-in.  pulley  on 
the  saw  mandrel,  which  will  give  the 
same  speed.  B.  h.  s. 


Triplex  Plunge  Pump 

I  atn  going  to  buy  a  new  pump  and  am 
thinking  of  getting  a  single-acting  triplex 
plunger  pump.  Would  like  your  opinion 
of  this  pump  for  an  even  flow.  e.  K. 

Hamden,  Conn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  "triplex”  pump 
mentioned  will  give  you  a  more  even  flow 
than  the  single  cylinder  double-acting 
pump  now  in  use,  although  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  entirely  overcome  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  discharge  from  the  nozzles, 
The  three-cylinder  pump  tliai  you  men¬ 
tion  is  single  action,  while  your  former 
single-cylinder  pump  was  double  action. 
This  means  that  the  three-clinder  pump 
will  have  hut  one  more  impulse  per  revo¬ 
lution  thnu  the  former  pump,  instead  of 
three  times  as  many,  as  oue  might  think. 
The  capacity  is  probably  somewhat  great¬ 
er,  and  this  would  tend  to  even  lip  the 
flow  from  the  nozzles,  for  with  a  small 
capacity  pump  the  pressure  will  drop 
greatly  between  the  strokes.  A  large  air 
chamber,  together  with  a  pump  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  furnish  water  faster 
than  it  could  escape  from  the  nozzles, 
should  give  a  uniform  discharge.  With 
an  installation  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  relief  valve  which 
would  permit  water  to  escape  back  to  the 
well  and  maintain  the  air  chamber  at  a 
constant  pressure.  R.  H.  s. 


Timber  for  Balloon-frame  Barn 

T  am  planning  a  barn  about  40x00, 
with  something  like  18-ft.  posts,  largely 
for  hay  storage,  but  with  au  8-ft,  floor 
for  cattle  under  the  hay  loft.  I  want  to 
unload  with  liay-fork.  and  should  like  a 
balloon-frame  barn.  But  1  have  a  lot  of 
dead  chestnut  timber  that  should  he  cut, 
and  that  I  want  to  use  in  the  frame.  It 
is  small,  and  I  cannot  cut  much  of  any 
2x6s  from  it.  Can  I  build  any  kind  of 
balloon-frame  barn  with  it?  I  can  get 
u  good  deal  of  straight  stuff,  and  think  it 
ought  to  go  into  GxOs  where  large  enough, 
but  a  lot  of  it  will  have  to  he  sawed  only 
on  two  sides  to  make  this  size.  There 
are  probably  about  1.500  tiesjn  the  piece, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  50,000  board 
feet.  In  fact,  we  could  get  nearly  double 
this.  But  the  tie  market  is  poor,  the 
stuff  must  be  cut,  and  it  seems  as  if  there 
should  be  economy  iu  using  it  rather 
than  selling  it  and  buying  other  lumber. 
Cun  you  advise?  What  is  the  best  type 
of  door  for  hay  fork  opening?  I  want  to 
unload  from  outside,  E.  D.  C. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  description 
furnished  that  the  chestnut.  you  have  on 
hand  is  rather  small  from  which  to  at- 
tenin*:  to  get  a  frame  for  a  barn  of  this 
size.  Cannot  this  material  be  worked  up 
into  sheathing  and  ceiling,  and  used  ag 
roof  covering  and  inside  ceiling,  rather 
than  attempting  to  use  it  as  framing  lum¬ 
ber? 

I  note  that  you  intend  building  40  ft. 
in  width.  Unless  this  width  is  selected 
because  of  some  special  reason,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  consider  a  width  of  3G  ft. 
instead.  This  width  gives  ample  room 
for  two  rows  of  cows,  permits  more  ef¬ 
ficient  lighting,  and  permits  the  Use  of 
standard  lengths  of  lumber  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  with  less  waste.  As  to  the 
gable  doors,  there  seems  to  be  little  choice 
between  double  doors  hinged  at  the  sides 
to  swing  out  and  counter-balanced  rolling 
doors  hung  to  a  track  placed  parallel  with 
the  roof  pitch.  In  the  case  of  the  swing 
doors,  the  upper  part  of  the  door  should 
he  hinged  to  fold  down  horizontally  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  door,  and  thus  per¬ 
mit  swinging  flat  against  the  gable  beneath 
the  eaves.  In  the  case  of  either  type  of 
doors',  the  hangings  should  he  strong  and 
the  work1  well  done,  insuring  a  door  that 
will  he  free  from  the  necessity  of  repairs. 


Subscribers’?  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  303. 


UNUSUAL  BARGAIN — Large,  productive  dairy 
farm.  Eastern  New  York;  modern  buildings; 
State  roads;  milk  route;  rural  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone;  easy  terms.  BOX  304,  Middleburgh, 


SMALT,  FARM  and  30-acre  orchard,  in  bearing, 
for  leaae  on  shares;  on  Elk  ltlver  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  good  house  and 
barn;  church  and  school  near.  Apply  lOOtl 
SPRUCE  STREET,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Wilmington.  Vt.,  farm.  50V,  acres; 

530,1500;  18  acres  tillable  and  grass;  32  acres 
pasture  and  sugar  orchard,  with  modern  sugar 
house  and  equipment ;  new  I o  room  house, 
plumbing,  hot  water  liqat  and  electric  lights; 
6  room  tenant  house;  barn,  110  ft.;  silo;  electric 
lights:  spring  water  house  and  barns;  five  min¬ 
utes  to  It.  It.  station;  near  village  ami  Stale 
roads;  suitable  for  country  Iioiup,  sail i tori u in  and 
Summer  boarders;  will  saeriOee  on  stock  and 
tools.  G.  X.  CORSON.  Wilmington.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — A  well-located,  120  acre  farm,  in 
the  heart  of  Delaware’s  famous  fruit  and 
trucking  belt;  half  In  growing  limber;  balance 
suitable  for  fruit,  truck  and  general  farm  ng: 
plenty  of  buildings;  fruit;  for  home  use:  only 
53.000;  half  cash.  MATHIAS  HAHN.  Green¬ 
wood.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — New  (5-room  and  bath)  bungalow; 

hem,  electric  light,  etc.;  10  acres  good  soil; 
make  a  One  truck  or  poultry  plant,;  outskirts 
town;  main  boulevard,  paved;  close  to  finest  sea¬ 
shore  markets:  fine  hnn.e  site;  no  taxes  on  house 
for  five  years;  price  $0,000.  C.  It.  McGRAW. 
owner,  Cape  May  Court  Mouse  X.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — ICO-acre  farm  in  Rtrevitle,  How¬ 
ard  County,  Iowa.  For  particulars,  write 
JOHN  SULLIVAN,  4S  Hammond  St.,  Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  N.  Y. 


WATERPOWER  gristmill  and  farm ;  mile  county 
seat,  Piedmont,  Virginia;  cold  storage;  cider 
mill  site;  price  $3,000;  cash  to  suit;  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENTAL— At.  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  attractive  modern  house,  nine 
rooms;  large  barn;  three  acres  land;  many 
pine  trees;  near  country  cinh.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  GRACE  D.  EDMONDS,  20  Marry 
Street,  Southhridge,  Mass. 


WANTED — To  huy  small  farm,  not  over  $2,000. 

or  go  in  partnership  or  on  shares.  TI1EOD. 
EICHBERG,  Berlin,  N.  ,T. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  to  rent  for  one 
year  (then  to  decide  upon  the  purchasing)  a 
small  fruit  and  poultry  farm  (10  to  15  acres) 
wiihin  commuting  distance  of  New  York  Citv 
offers  of  principals  only  are  requested,  with  lull 
particulars  us  to  price  of  farm,  rent  of  property, 
surroundings,  communicating  facilities  hv  letter. 
ADVERTISER  430.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE —S3  acre  truck  farm,  in  village  f.ur 
miles  from  Albany;  State  road:  good  build 
ings:  stocked;  ST.oOu.  H.  B.  CASEY,  Elsmere 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 130  acres;  111)  tillable;  12- 
room  house;  two  large  barns:  good  market; 
one  mile  to  State  road;  two  miles  to  Genesee. 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.;  $0,500;  good  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE — A  highly-equipped  dnirv  farm.  305 
acres,  for  50  to  100  head:  fireproof  stabling: 
railroad  station  on  farm.  20  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  two  miles  from  thriving  country  town. 
Write  to  RUTHERFORD  IUNGHAM.  Newtown. 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  farm.  0  miles  freon  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.;  uear  pavement;  excellent  build¬ 
ings;  running  water;  electricity;  beautiful  I  .ca¬ 
tion  for  Summer  home;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools.  ADVERTISER  458.  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MODERN  poultry  plant.  TOO  capacity ,  electri¬ 
fied:  city  water;  4  blocks  D.  L.  station:  no 
dwelling,  hut  living  quarters  in  feed  house  for 
man:  on  city  lot.  82x220;  ideal  house  site;  ad¬ 
joins  hotel;  State  road:  price  $4,500.  KEN¬ 
NETH  MOCK  RIDGE.  102  Main  St.,  Madison, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —Will  buy  grove rv  or  general  store  in 
country;  not  out  50  miles  from  New  Y..rk: 
give  details.  ADVERTISER  464.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  SALK — 100-acre  grain-potato  farm:  soil 
highly  productive;  fine  location;  $0,000;  will 
give  $4,00(1  mortgage.  OWNER  Box  35.  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  Farm  land  of  about  10  acres,  with 
large  linrns  and  small  house:  on  shares  or 
otherwise.  ADVERTISER  400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


65  ACRE  Eastern  Shore  farm  for  sale;  $4  ."no. 

For  particulars  write  owner,  NIEL  II.  NIEL¬ 
SON.  Route  3,  Delmnr,  Del. 


27 b.  ACRES,  well  located  at  Iona,  N.  J.,  ou 
high  elevation;  two-story  dwelling.  10  rooms; 
hot  water  heat:  good  cellar;  10  acres  In  4  year 
old  apt ilo  orchard:  Guernsey  cow  and  heifer:  60 
pullets;  fanning  tools;  household  furniture:  iu 
eubator  and  brooders;  barn  ami  chicken  farm: 
5  minutes’  walk  to  depot:  hourly  trains  to  and 
from  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City;  price  $4,700 
cash.  ADVERTISER  403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Putnam  or  Westchester  County  farm 
with  old  buildings  suitable  for  alters M,>ti  into 
studio  and  cottages:  cheap.  ADVERTISER  444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  game  preserve  hoard¬ 
ing  house,  farm  house,  barns,  sawmill,  etc,; 
lakes,  Delaware  ltlver.  trout  streams,  orchards, 
nut  trees:  1.821  acres:  400  cleared:  bn  filings 
and  machinery  Included  worth  $20,000:  $11  per 
acre;  fine  for  gentleman's  estate.  BOX  313, 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Smalt  poultry  farm:  15  acres;  cast 
of  Rhlnebeck.  Route  No.  1,  nox  35. 


ONE  of  the  best  farms  of  11)0  acres  in  Otsego 
County,  N,  Y. :  located  ou  main  road;  two 
miles  from  State  road:  four  miles  from  Coopers- 
tovvu:  sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools; 
write  for  further  Information.  ADVERTISER 
445.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  ACRE  poultry  farm;  made  to  order;  In 
Southern  Jersey,  near  Vineland;  Close  to  sta¬ 
tion.  school,  etc.;  this  section  is  famous  for  its 
poultry  farina;  will  build  four,  five  or  six -room 
bungalow,  with  or  without  improvements;  poul¬ 
try-house  20  ft.  wide  bv  anv  length.  $3,500  up; 
$500  cash.  H.  KNAPP.  408  East  18th  Street, 
Patei  son,  N.  J. 

41  ACRES;  good  buildiugs;  bargain.  E.  ENDUES, 
Robesouia,  Pa. 


320-ACRE  dairy  farm,  equipped:  fishing.  In¬ 
quire  P.  D.  LEE,  Northfield.  Vt. 

ANNA  DEAN  HQCAKBERY  for  rent;  pens  for 
3,000  pair;  up-to-date  slaughter  and  refriger¬ 
ating  equipment;  location  one  night  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Bos¬ 
ton;  25  mites  from  Cleveland.  Address  J.  B. 
LEA,  Manager,  Barberton,  O. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Nearly  40  acres:  half¬ 
way  between  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
on  Lincoln  Highway,  near  Princeton.  N.  J  ;  all 
tillable,  fertile  soil:  good  buildings;  large  house, 
all  modem  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  448, 
'•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT,  dairy  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  this  is 
a  lake  farm  of  10H  acres;  also  feed  and  elder 
mill,  run  by  water  from  lake  of  about.  15U  acres; 
large  bearing  apple  orchard:  limestone  soil;  very 
productive;  buildings  built  by  owner;  practically 
new  house,  about  BOO  ft.  from  lake.  JOHN  ,T. 
RUDD,  owner.  P.hineberlc,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 355-arm  dairy  farm  along  the  Del¬ 
aware  River;  a  better  equipped  farm  cannot 
be  bought;  a  line  location  for  Sum  me  home;  if 
interested,  write  owner,  J.  T.  STUART,  t'nn- 
nousville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE—  115-acre  dairy  farm,  cheap:  2 
horses.  14  cows.  2  hrifers,  2  calf 8.  2()0  chick¬ 
en*;  all  buildings  good  as  new;  0-room  living 
house,  slate  roof;  full  equipment  of  inaclilnerv. 
including  engine  buzz  smv.  silage  cutter  thrash 
er.  manure  spreader,  etc.;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4(31,.  can*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WASHINGTON.  N.  ,T. — Ten  acres  good  ground, 
all  tillable:  semi-bungalow:  eight  rooms  and 
bath;  steam  bent,  electric  lights,  city  water, 
etc.;  two-story  fair -ear  garage:  chicken  coop; 
oil  Stale  road,  350  feet  from  borough  line;  all 
buildings  in  go-sl  repair;  price  $8,500;  pa  t  can 
remain  ns  mortgage.  P.  DICKINSON,  Wash 
ington,  N.  ,T. 


POULTRY  nod  dairy  farm,  with  equipment 
Complete:  4(">  layers,  3  brooder  stoves,  1,500 
capacity  Incubators:  feeders,  waterers;  e.iw, 
horse,  etc.;  nr  without  equipment;  DIO  acres; 
50  acres  valuable  timber;  g..od  soil;  Amer¬ 
ican  neighborhood;  best  of  neighbors;  1  mile  to 
poKloltice,  shipping  point  and  nice  village;  15 
miles  to  larger  cities;  State  road;  southern  part 
of  New  Yolk  Stale;  farm  is  running  and  show¬ 
ing  profits;  can  lease  land  if  tiot  desired;  8- room 
(minted  house;  hath,  toilet,  running  water:  two 
large  barns;  large  poultry  house,  double  wills, 
etc.:  two  large  Ic'oO'ler  houses;  oilier  buildings: 
running  vvnter  to  all;  spring  with  reservoir, 
never  dry:  ninny  exceptional  advantages  for  t> 
poultrv  business  here;  for  sale  by  owner:  no 
commissions  added  to  price;  $1,000  to  $2. ()<>() 

down;  . . easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4(;c, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — 32-acre  farm;  good  land  and  build 
ings;  12  room  house:  large  apple  orchard;  g"  el 
for  Summer  hoarding  and  poultry  farm:  rows, 
chickens  and  furniture:  only  $2,800.  G.  KAMM. 
Hoostrk  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE -A  very  productive  Delaware  River 
form:  extra  good  buildings:  nearby  school, 
villages  at  :  creamery:  stock  and  tools;  price  on 
request.  MRS.  ANDREW  CALHOUN,  Hamden 


ri'.NNSY I.\  AN1A  farm  of  110  acres;  nn  paved 
road;  throe  miles  from  large  manufacturing 
city;  high  elevation;  no  hills;  fertile  soil;  large 
house,  large  barn,  all  necessary  buildings;  fruit 
of  all  kinds;  sugar  Imsh;  price  $20,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  478,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dutchess  County.  20-acre  fruit. 

truck,  poultry,  Summer  boarding  firm;  high 
elevation;  every  Inch  cultivated;  fertile  level 
land:  dwelling,  in  rooms,  douhle  hardwood 
no'vrs ,  baru.  garage,  poultry -house ;  running 
spring  water  at  sink;  never-failing  well;  nearby 
Poughkeepsie  market;  with  stock  implements, 
furniture  if  desired ;  price  S4.S00.  For  full 
particulars  address  owner,  ADVERTISER  475 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PCI  L I  R\  farm,  with  fully  equipped  Incubator 
cellar  brooder  house  and  electrically  lighted 
laying  houses:  excellent  location  near  big  cRv 
markets.  ADVERTISER  471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 134-nere  farm  on  State  road:  locn- 
llen  Ideal;  one  mile  from  town,  4.000;  well 
watered:  running  water  at  house  and  b,  -u;  n  -  ... 
room  house:  terms.  $12,000:  $8  mm  cash. 

AIM  KRT1SEU  474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l.i-AORB  poultry  and  truck  farm,  on  State  road 
from  New  Yo'lc  to  Atlantic  City;  ini',  acres 
mellow  soil;  4 '.a  ere  woodlot:  (broom  house, 
large  porch;  maple  shade;  fruit  for  home  ns,- 
and  sale:  barn,  hog  house,  poultry  house  with 
wired  run:  plow,  cultivator,  2  brooders  incu¬ 
bator,  small  garden  tools,  20  hens:  price  $3,000, 
half  eii-li:  balance.  ea<,  terms.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  473.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


H)R  SALE  —  Twenty  acres;  to  tillage;  good 
buildings;  pine  groves;-  river;  wafe  r  ght; 
just  off  Putnam  to  Providence  highway:  southern 
ex  nos  nr. s’  write  for  full  description  '  and  price 
1-  III. DERICK  t’HKSLKY,  It.  D  1,  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED — 10-30  acres;  main  auto  road;  25  30 
ni'les  N.  1.  dry;  equipped  or  adapted  poill- 
Uv;  improvements.  ADVERTISER  490,  care 
mrnl  >V\v  Yorker. 

- — _ _ _ _ 

III  DSOX  RIVER  valley  farm  for  sale;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  I  wish  to  sell  mv 
farm:  good  soil;  good  buildings;  near  school: 
121  acres;  conic  and  see  for  yourself.  EARL  C. 
VAN  Al.STYNF  Superintendent  of  Highways' 
Kiuderlmok,  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE  —  Large  complete  farm;  White 
Mountains,  New  Hampshire;  12-room  |m  s 
7-pooin  cottage,  Imrse  burn,  modern  cow  barn, 
hnglioiise  and  sugar  cutup;  large  storage  bam; 
fine  water  system'  ideal  location;  cos*  $05. («)'>; 
will  sdt  great  sacrifice:  full  particulars.  ,1.  C 
HA.MCTZ.  10  High  SI  reel .  Poston,  Mass. 


Fl)R  sale  -Hotel  and  stock  farm;  in  best  -  • 
tfi.n  White  Mountains:  hotel,  annex;  two  cot¬ 
tages:  horse  barn:  dairy  and  power  plant:  test 
barn  large  cow  barn,  fireproof  garage  and  oilier 
buildings:  rare  opportunity:  full  particulars. 
J.  C.  HA  ARTS!.  10  H’gh  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FDR  SALE  A  highly  improved  Delaware  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  located  nn  State  road;  con¬ 
venient  I.,  schools  and  churches',  fine  buildings; 
electric  lights  and  conveniences:  price  and  terms 
reasonable.  ADI  ERT1SKR  484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-nere  modern  dairy  farm  and 
gentleman's  estate;  near  Princeton  University 
equipped:  price  $50,100;  $5,000  cash;  balance 


from  profits. 
New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISF.lt 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Pure,  dark,  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone,  5  lbs.,  $1.0(1;  10  lbs.,  $1.95;  wholesale 
lots  a  specialty;  full  line  for  grocers-  agents 
wanted.  ROSCOIC  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G.  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OTTT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
eomtuunlcale  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  tioys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


ALFALFA  HIT — For  sale,  two  cars  first  catting 
Alfalfa  Timothy  mixed:  two  ears  second  cut¬ 
ting.  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  tine  ear  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WPl'HROW.  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
first;  good  quality;  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed;  have  few  cars  good  horse  hay;  can  ship 
promptly.  Address  TIIE  DEAN  FAR  MS,  Inc. 
R.  D.  3.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THREE  POUNDS  crisp  peanut,  brittle  for  $1.00; 

made  fresh  daily;  delivered  to  third  zone. 
MRS.  B.  LANDSBERG,  Husbrouck  Heights, 
c.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey;  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.10;  delivered  in 
1st,  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  J.  ROI1EMAN. 
Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Camp,  Raquette  Lake.  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $115;  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid:  members 


Syracuse, 


RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-th.  pail.  $2.20;  delivere'd  to  3d 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BoRDNER.  Holgnte  O 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
t  WILLIAM  H.  PAltSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N .  J 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
ed  post  4th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  X.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  —  4(t(i-egg  Blue  Hen;  210-egg 
Buckeye:  150-egg  Prairie  State.  EARLE  WIL¬ 
SON.  Ilatnmond,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — 'Limited  amount,  at  $1.00  per  5-lb. 

pail;  six  for  $5.00;  prepaid  in  third  parcel 
zoti.q  E.  H.  NIETSCHE  &  SONS,  Kinderhook, 


FOR  SALE — Millinery  stock  and  fixtures;  a  good 
chance  for  some  one  entering  business  to  get 
stock  at  a  low  figure.  For  full  particulars  call 
'  r  write  MISS  E.  MARTH.  135  North  13th  St. 
(•lean.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor,  with  pulley: 

good  running  order  guaranteed;  engine  excel¬ 
led:  make  reasonable  offer.  BOX  44.  Derby. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened ,  direct  from 
packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes,  $2.50; 
fruit.  $2  00:  send  remittance  with  order. 
WALKT.it,  Wnuchiiln  Fla. 


from  grower. 
$2.50;  grape- 
order.  E.  K. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.. 

$2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.05;  10  lbs..  $1.85: 
delivered  3d  zone;  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Silent  Alamo  farm  light  plant: 

new.  ir.  original  crates;  32  volts.  1  k.vv.: 
$250;  •'Iso  one  Reenian  garden  tractor;  new.  In 
original  crate;  $150.  FRED.  L.  WALTERS. 
Chatham,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  Alfalfa  and  Timotbv.  also 
clover  and  Timothy.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N'  Y. 


OUR  NEW  fancy  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup 
will  be  ready  in  March;  please  order  early : 
syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  palls, 
41c  per  lb.;  not  prepaid.  W.  H.  WARREN, 
North  Pen i fret,  Vt. 


WANTED — 450-egg  size  standard  reliable  incu¬ 
bators:  state  price  f.  b.  ADVERTISER 
452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPECIAL  for  February — Five-pound  box  assorted 
chocolates,  postpaid.  $1.95:  chocolate  almonds. 
$2  45;  50c  lb.:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  RIP¬ 
LEY.  Milford.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  -  One  9  hp.  Economy  gas  engine. 

just  like  new.  $200;  one  14  hp.  International 
Mogul  gas  engine,  $350.  HAROLD  FUR  BECK, 
loti  S.  Swan  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted,  nice  xvliite  clover,  producer 
to  consumer.  10  lbs.  3d  zone,  $2  10.  J.  M. 
ALLION,.  Box  355.  Payette,  O. 


1.500  WHITE  cbestuut  telephone  poles,  graded 
s;zcs:  will  scR,  cut.  peeled  ami  delivered  ou 
di's.  or  standing;  if  interested,  will  send  stand¬ 


ard  meusn'emenfs. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  to  3rd 
postal  zone;  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.15;  buck 
wheat.  $1;  10-lb,  pail.  $2.10  and  $1.90;  00-lb. 
can.  $9  and  $8  cacti;  lfiO-lb.  keg,  delivered  bv 
freight.  12c  and  10c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS.  Venice 
Center,  N.  Y. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
1-0  pieces.  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  $T:  sold  in 
st' res  $1.75;  scud  remittance  xvith  order.  R.  W 
WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — DeVry  motion  picture  machine: 

latest  model;  32  volt:  practically  new;  cost 
$250;  sacrifice  price,  $150:  makes  perfect  pro¬ 
fessional  pictures;  ideal  for  school,  church, 
chib:  brand  new  Universal  electric  farm  light 
and  power  plant;  1  kilowatt;  32  volt;  complete 
with  batteries;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  a  bar 
gain.  CI  S  BOEHME,  Meadow,  Yn. 

PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted.  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  Haver.  $8.80:  buckwheat. 
$7:  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover.  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  $1  IN);  social  prices  i.n  large  lots: 
agents  wanted.  RAY  (\  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  eoal-burniug  colony  brooder; 

Standard  preferred.  R.  J.  BENNETT,  Bur 
lington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  mangel  beets.  $10  per  ton. 

f.  u.  b.  Ska nea teles,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  DUCK 
ETT. 


WANTED— To  buy.  20 
I  sample  and  price). 
Barnegat.  N.  J. 


bushels  Canada  peas 
ANTON  SCHMITT, 


WANTED  International  sanitary  hovers,  second¬ 
hand.  LINN  MOW  It  Y.  Oxford,  X.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Two  white  pine  Cnndee  incubator 
sections  (working  order),  $25  each;  both  $40; 
delivered  Stamford,  N,  Y.  W.  11.  DAYTON. 
North  Harperstteld.  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm;  three 


pounds 
SUNNY 
Co.,  N. 


for  cue 

BROOK 

Y. 


dollar. 

FARM, 


postpaid  anywhere. 
Winterton,  Sullivan 


WANTED— Light  portable  sawmill. 
TISER  428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVEH- 


W1IITE  RICE  POPCORN:  year  old;  good  pop¬ 
ping  guaranteed;  ti  lbs.,  shelled.  $1.  postpaid. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


2>4-LB.  BOX  of  delicious  home-made  ca.ul  es  for 
$1;  absolutely  pure;  by  mail,  pos.pai.r.  s, mi 
order  to  GERTRUDE  E,  JONES,  Loiigstreet 
Poultry  Farm,  It.  3.  Trenton,  N.  .1. 

FOR  SALE — One-ton  Martin  semi  trailer;  rubber 
tired,  roller-bearing  wheels,  with  12-ft.  ex¬ 
press  body;  cost  $250  oue  year  ago;  or  will  trade 
for  a  guaranteed  power  spray  rig.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


B1  CK WHEAT  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  8oC.  prepaid 
1st  or  2d  zone,  EUCEPHUS  BECK  Kit,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  good  quality  mixed 
hay.  $21  per  ton  f.  o.  h.  Marathon.  GLENN 
CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Flat  or  roll  top  desk.  BOX  A., 
R.  D..  Windham,  N.  Y. 


WAN  I  ED — Mowing  machine  for  one  horse;  must 
be  in  good  condition.  WILLIAM  H.  OTT, 
North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  jams  and  pickles — Send  five  dollars 
for  special  assortment — eight  half-pint  jars  of 
delimous  jams  and  pickles.  HICKORY  HILL 
JAM  KITCHEN,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


THREE-HORSE  kerosene  engine  and  generator 
batteries.  1 U  1. in-ampere  hour;  new  in  Novem¬ 
ber;  complete,  $280.  H.  VAN  KEREN,  Rum- 
merficld,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  purchase  carload  of  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay;  quote  price  f.  b.  and  particu¬ 
lars  AD\  BRTISER  493,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


SWEET  clover  pillows.  $1.25.  SWEET  CLOVER 
I'AR.W,  Sunimitville,  Ind. 


MAIXK  APPLES — Rock  woods,  ftne  eating  and 
Baldwins;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
S-.50.  No.  1,  and  $1.50.  No.  2  per  hox,  f.  o  b. 
Belgrade,  Me.  ROCKWOOD  FARM. 


SELL  or  exchange  for  White  Leghorns,  Fond  du 
Lac  tractor,  with  F'ord  motor.  H.  PARRY. 
East  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches--phil- 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 


For  Sale  By 


The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Important  to  Advertisers 


1  opy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week  s  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


February  25,  1922 


Fancy  versus  Utility  Poultry 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  large  estate 
in  Maryland  writes  me.  asking  what  to 
do  to  make  a  Colored  Dorking  hen  lay. 
lie  has  a  hen  of  that  breed,  bought  from 
a  breeder  in  Canada,  who  always  wins 
first  premium  on  Dorkings  at  all  poultry 
shows,  lie  said  the  hen  is  perfect  in  col¬ 
oring  and  of  large  size.  The  first  year  she 
laid  eight  or  10  eggs;  this  year  she  has 
not  laid  at  all.  "What  can  I  do  to  make 
her  lay?” 

I  wrote  him  that  I  would  guarantee  to 
make  her  lay  every  day,  if  he  would  fol¬ 
low  my  directions.  I  had  never  known 
the  recipe  to  fail.  It.  was  this :  Take  a 
sharp  ax  and  cut  off  her  tail.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  about  this  recipe  was  irhn-c  the 
tail  should  bo  cut  off.  To  be  effective,  the 
proper  place  to  cut.  it  was  about  one  inch 
behind  the  hen's  ears,  then  after  a  few 
minutes  the  lien  would  lay  every  day.  just 
where  you  put  her:  hut  you  must  arrange 
things  so  that  nothing  will  disturb  her 
while  she  is  laying. 

But  I  wrote  my  friend:  "How  absurd 
you  are;  how  can  you  expect  this  hen  to 
lay  eggs  when  you  know  she  was  not  bred 
for  any  such  purpose?  She  was  bred  to 
win  premiums  at  shows,  and  she  can  do 
it.”  My  frieml  is  a  genuine  fancier;  lie 
keeps  10  or  a  dozen  varieties  of  fowls, 
and  makes  all  kinds  of  crosses,  and 
thoroughly  enjoys,  the  beauty  of  them. 
The  mere  utility  breeds  he  eaves  hut  little 
for.  though  he  did  buy  a  sitting  of  my 
White  Leghorns.  Hi*  crossed  one  of  my 
Leghorn  pullets  with  a  Colored  Dorking 
cock  from  Henry  llale,  and  has  named 
the  progeny  "Ilalegrovcs.”  As  he  is  a 
vegetarian,  and  never  eats  flesh  "f  any 
kind,  table  poultry  means  nothing  to  him  ; 
but  bis  son  in-law  dressed  a  pair  of  the 
"Halegrove”  cockerels  to  send  to  a  New 
York  friend,  put  them  in  a  paper  box.  and 
box  and  all  weighed  IS  lbs.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  predominates  in  the  coloring;  the 
birds  are  white,  single  comb,  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  large, 

A  physician  who  left  the  doctors’  busi¬ 
ness  to  engage  in  poultry-keeping  for  a 
living,  wrote  me  that  he  wanted  to  start 
with  the  very  best,  so  be  sent,  for  ha  till¬ 
ing  eggs  from  a  breeder  who  wins  many 
premiums  at  poultry  shows.  lie  kept 
strict  account  of  what  his  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  were  doing  for  a  year,  and  found  that 
they  had  not  laid  eggs  enough  to  make 
any  profit  at  all.  But  near  him  there 
was  an  old  farmer  with  just  common 
Leghorns,  and  his  birds  showed  a  good, 
fat  profit.  So  the  next  season  be  set  eggs 
only  from  the  farmer’s  stock,  and  they 
laid  eggs  enough  to  make  poultry-keeping 
profitable. 

I  think  the  "American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection''  (in  poultry)  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible.  It  was  written  by  fanciers,  and 
utility  was  considered  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  the  making  of  it.  For  instance,  the 
tails  of  Leghorns  must  be  carried  low; 
the  lower  the  tail,  the  better  the  chance 
of  winning  at  a  poultry  show.  So.  if  a 
breeder  has  a  hen  that,  carries  her  tail 
very  low.  and  breeds  low-tailed  cockerels, 
she  is  a  valuable  heu  ;  one  of  her  cock¬ 
erels  may  bring  $50  to  exhibit  at  a  show. 
If  she  only  lays  25  or  50  eggs  in  a  year, 
she  may  be  his  most  profitable  bird. 

Years  ago  Tom  Barron  wrote  me  that 
lie  had  observed  a  tendency  in  bis  best 
layers  to  carry  their  tails  high.  Why 
should  they  do  that?  Let’s  consider  it. 
When  a  hen  is  extruding  an  egg.  neces¬ 
sarily  she  would  raise  her  tail.  Now.  if 
she  is  laving  everv  day,  she  -would  grad¬ 
ually  get  to  carrying  her  tail  high  all  the 
time.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  with 
the  pubic  bones,  on  each  side  of  the  vent. 
IP  a  hen  lays.  say.  only  one  egg  a  week, 
the  bones  coutc  back  into  place  again ; 
that  is.  about  the  width  of  one  linger; 
apart,  but  if  she  lays  nearly  every  day, 
the  bones  do  not  get  bark,  but  remain 
separated,  so  that  three  fingers  can  be 
put  between  them.  Tf  a  ben  is  a  poor 
layer,  or  lias  not  laid  for  a  long  time,  an 
expert  poultryman  can  tell  that  fact  at. 
once  by  the  distance  between  her  pubic 
bones. 

Wyandotte  breeders  of  12  or  15  years 
ago  know  bow  that  breed  came  near  tir¬ 
ing  mined  by  a  fad  of  the  fanciers  that 
Wyandot f os  should  be  square;  that  is. 
only  as  long  from  breast,  to  fluff  as  they 
were  deep  from  hack  to  breast  bone,  I 
went  to  a  poultry  show  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  A  Connecticut,  man  won  first  pre¬ 
mium:  his  Wyandntt.es  were  just  what 
the  judges  wanted — very  short  bodies,  etc. 
I  un’t  tin*  man  in  Hartford  two  years 
afterward,  and  asked  lmw  bis  Wyandot tes 
were  getting  along  lie  said:  “I  haven’t 
got  any.  T  got  them  down  to  what  the 
judges  wanted,  and  they  wouldn't  lay  any 
eggs,  and  what  eggs  they  did  lay,  wouldn’t 
hatch,  so  I  got  rid  of  them.” 

This  short-body  fad  had  to  give  way  to 
common  sense.  The  .judges  at  shows  had 
to  allow  longer  bodies;  but  they  came 
near  ruining  the  breed. 

The  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the 
National  It.  1.  Red  Breeders’  Association, 
a  honk  of  >omo  ,’100  pages,  was  sent  me  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Any  leader  of  that  hook 
would  think  that  the  sole  object  for  which 
R.  I.  Reds  were  raised  was  the  color  of 
their  feathers — “a  rich  red  mahogany 
color.”  "evenness  of  color."  red  C)u ills  to 
feathers,  absence  of  smut  in  under  color, 
and  so  on  ad  libitum  and  ad  nausean! 

In  a  long  article  by  a  woman  writer  in 
the  book.  I  doubt  if  the  word  "eggs”  was 
used  once,  but  '‘color”  must  have  been 
used  40  times.  The  secretary  of  this 
R,  I,  Red  Association  writes  me  that  he 
corresponds  with  eight  foreign  countries 
about.  R.  1.  Reds,  and  I  would  be  willing 
to  bet  that  he  writes  "color”  50  times  to 
where  he  writes  "eggs”  once.  But,  after 
all  is  said  for  the  utility  side,  no  real 


S3733.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wo  have  over  SOO  eri-Ulleil  Ugliorim,  muted  to  certified 
males  from  which  »f  Oder  eggs  lit  33.00  per  setting 
(la  c-ir-  ',  38.00  pet-  lift?;  $13.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  vent-lings,  mftiort  to  certified  males  at  32  00 
per  -.ettunL  37.00  per  hundred;  live  hundred  or  more 
in  one  shipment  at  $6  00  per  hundred. 

I.'t-JM  I’.M  lUiK  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
ov.m  so  years  and  that  we  m  eed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  iu  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  j.  wkkd  &  Sos.  Proprietors  Bullston  Sjm.  N.  V  . 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


a.  t.  White  Leghorns 

All  our  baby  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  host  selected  prize-winning  nnd 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatcheries  selling  chicks  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  iloeks,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  many  times  over  in  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  MarCh-Aprii  pullets  averaged  65%  laying 
during  the  mouths  of  November-Deceniber. 

From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked 
a  large  number  of  repent  orders,  if  yon  want 
quality,  writ*  us.  If  you  want  price,  don’t. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Katonah.  N.Y. 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  Irom  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  iudge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25.000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


a.  B.  Hairs  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Out  2000  S.  C.  Wh'tf*  L/ftjphorn  nnd  Rbod«  Island  Red  brooders 
(in*  '-elected  ior  viuor.  nisc  ami  typo,  and  arc  the  result  of  10 
cureful  selection  Our  pen  of  White  taffhow*  in  the 
K.  S'.  Stntt*  Laying  Contest,  holds  4ih  place  for  the  lat  year. 
We  lifivo  the  lartfcst  nnd  bost-CflUlppcd  hatching  plant  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40,000‘uptr  capacity.  All  chick?  postpaid  anti 
safe  arrival  iruarantccd.  Wiite  for  lUudtiated  circular  ond 
price  a. 

A  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford.  Conn. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

AND 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


Baby  chicles  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis 
tered  and  sealed  handed  by  a  State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully 
mated,  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their 
prolific,  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  in  season,  from 
our  matings  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Puy-old  chinks  we  can  supply  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  our  White  mid  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  price  list. 

BRANFORD  FARMS  -  Grettn,  Cenn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

31100  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  l  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  Feb..  March, 
April,  May  delivery,  lb  to  12.(100  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantify.  My  hook.  “  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.”  $1 .  or  free  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  EDGAR  liltIGGS,  Box  to.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  S.  V. 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality — Same  Lord  prices. 

80-page  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

SPECIAL  PRICE8  FOR  APRIL.  S.  C.  While 
.  and  Brown  Leghorn.*).  18c  each;  $190  per 

1.000.  Barred  Bocks,  !6c.  ih oilers,  tlo;  MOO 
/V«r  II  per  1,00(1.  Also  Beds.  Wyandottes,  Whit* 
Ti -i stUT  Rocks,  Minoroas.  etc  *“ 


-  „  _  100  percent  lir*  deli v- 

ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  First 
AT* ,  hatch  due  March  Uth.  Our  12th  year.  Cata- 

logup  and  Price  List  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Fa. 


Mow  hooking  orders  for  registered  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  Discount  for  advance  orders  for 
March  ami  April  delivery. 

E.  J-  WADE,  Office,  I  658  Lake  51.,  Depl.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Breeders  of  American  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for  past  fifteen  years 

Won  eix  ribbons  at  New  York  State  Fair  on  four  farm 
flecks  ’,t  the  Saratoga  County  Fan  won  seven  ribbons 
on  four  farm  flock*.  One  was  a  special  ribbon  for  h.iv- 
tog  the  licet  farm  flock  In  tbo  show  of  thirty-two  docks. 
In  exhibition  won  nine  ribbons.  The  Saratoga  County 
Fair  Association  does  not  present  exhibitors  with  rib¬ 
bons  below-  the  third  pilze.  Prices  reasonable.  Bend  for 
circular.  Day  old  clucks  a  specialty. 

BOY  8.  I  (IREK  Million  Spa,  M.f  ,  ft  0  Ns.  *.  fthana  }9f* 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Bm urn  strain.  I4ig,  huaky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  rears  old 
muted  with  Certified  cockurols.  S20  per  lufl  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  (  ci  tified  cockerels 
$15,  Hatching  Kegs.  $9.  Circnlar  fr*e. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY. FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


Big,  strong,  lively  chicks,  properly  hatched  and 
shipped  to  reach  you  ready  to  start  growing  into 
profitable  egg  producers.  We  hatch  eggs  from  culled 
flocks  kept  on  free  range.  Catalog  free.  WAYNE 
POULTRY  FARMS,  W  J  BUSS.  Prop.  Box  107  Wooster.  Ohio 


Idvldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK 

From  bred  to-lny  stock.  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Anemias,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds,  100  p.  c.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  They  are 
bred,  hatched  and  shipped  right.  Prices  reasonable. 


ELMFORD  FARM 

Quality  Products 

FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

“  Cornell  Certified  ” 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests,  Also  a  few  choice  cockerel-  for  sale 

J.  W.  Bottchek  -  Mt.  Holly.  N,  J. 


GEORGE  T.  LURK 


13,000  every  Tuesday 

How  many  ?  When  ?  We'll  write  right 
back  whether  we  can  do  it  or  not ! 


RED  COMB  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeder  of  English  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Prices  on  application.  No.  53,  R.  F  0.1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron’s  strain  of 
England.  8'£  setting  of  15;  810  setting  of  100. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector,  N.  Y. 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeding  stuck  and  baby  chi*  from  selected  trap-nested 
breeders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  PLACE  to  gel 
GOOD  CHIX  and  EGGS 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  the  Egg  Production 

of  Your  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

by  u«i ug cockerels  t l  utn our  trap-nested  hens.  L’rices 
and  records  as  foliows  :  180-200-eggs,  $4  ;  200-210, 
S5i  210-220.  86;  220-244.  $7;  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  records  were  not  less  than  251)  Batisf action 

guaranteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm, Lillie  Valley  N  Y. 


BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Brccde*  Free  farm 
range.  Three  consecutive  years  Cornell  Certifica¬ 
tion.  Our  pan  finished  second  in  N.  Y.  Btate  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  for  first  yarn  .  Five  of  pen  have  official 
records  of  202-214-221-223-230  eggs.  Bnbv  Chicks 
Hatching  Eggs.  Circular  on  request.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H.  F.  HEN0RICKS0N,  Bridgehampton.  long  Island,  New  York 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Tho beautiful  buslnea*  hah’  WoudaKul  winter  lav  • 
•r?,  &iw  white  tgtcq,  Wort*)  ftpimrn  Ameri¬ 

can  Err  Contest!  urvatinl  wmw»r»  Nr**  Y  otk- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vlroroui  money  malc#r«  Stock 
Chicks,  ffnipp«4  Vfffl.Y.  ivatatoir  fr«.». 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  26  Portland*  Ind. 


From  March  1st  on,  we  will  have  a  surplus  of 
baby  chirks  of  between  two  ami  tlnee  tlmu-  .ud 
per  week  We  have  been  selecting  our  breeding 
stock  for  the  lust  twelve  years  for  certain 
definite  results  to  be  obtained,  ami  they  have 
also  been  certified  for  three  years.  Our  birds 
are  uniform  in  size,  averaging  over  font-  pounds 
in  weight,  and  produce  eggs  that  meet  the 
highest  market  requirements.  We  receive  a 
premium  for  our  eggs  in  New  Vorlt  markets  on 
account  of  their  good  size,  shape  and  white 
shells.  Write  for  prompt,  early  shipping  dates, 
stating  your  requirements.  Price*  reasonable. 
GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM.  1. 11.  Rtbintoo,  Castile,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 


BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Slateii  Island.  N.Y 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BUCK  lEGMOKH  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Egg*  and  Chicks 

Two  hundred  sixty  three  to  tin  «u  hundred  and  four  egg- 
M» I'-s  l  ending  our  ponh.  Prices  leaionabl* 

F.W.GEORGE  tt  SONS  Route  2  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOIL  KA1.R — N,  41.  tl  lilts  I.egliorn  day-old  chick* 

2"  snd  ?.'■  cents  each :  Kegs  for  hatching,  X  and  in  cents 
each.  Fine  selected  breeder*.  HAY  Yu,L£  KARMg 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Booking  order*  for 
March  20th  and  rest  of  season.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sent  prepaid.  Frank  Van  Wagner.  Hyde  Park,  N.Y 


7  l*cn»of  2  nnd  a  year-old  non-setting  and  large 
producing  HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor— nil  IIOijaN  Tested.  Cnrcfully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

I5E4GS  33  00  26  CHICKS  37.60 

30  "  5.50  50  *’  _  13  50 

60  *'  ....  8.50  100  “  ....  28  00 

tOO  “  16.00 

Flock  Matings — 31  2  per  I  00  EGGS 
J.  H.  WILSON  -  .Methuen.  Mu**. 


BltODKFIElD  FARMS  S.  C.  White  (,<.*h»rni.  Cockn 
SOO-cL-g  dn NIK.  barge,  full  of  pep.  High  ; 
trap  nested.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Mirctiim, 


BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Cocks,  Cockerel*,  ®6  to  88  each.  Hatching  eggs, 
88  per  100:  870  per  1.000.  From  selected  heavy 
producing  h*us  sired  by  High  pedigreed  males. 

G.  H.  WRAIGHT  West.  WUIlngton,  Coun, 


BABY  Barron  Leghorn*  and  Wyandottes,  Mottled 
rulrl,c  Anconae,  from  stock  of  high  egg  breeding. 

CHlLKb  j,.  B.  RANSOM 


Geneva,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— H«,* tolnixAg;  JEOGkS 

from  unc.  two  u|id  three  ycur-Old  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Ileus.  Bine  Ribbon  winners  in  two  contests 
Write  for  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Locum  Grove  I’nultry  Farm,  Morlchc*.  1..  I,,  N.Y 


BABY  CHICKS  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
From  Cornell  Certified  Stock,  530  per  100.  Selected 
liens,  mated  with  certified  cockerels,  520  per  100. 
Price  reduced  on  lata  orders.  Snow  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm,  LESLIE  MOORE.  Ellenville,  Hew  York 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importer*  and  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

It.  G0I.W,  Supt.  Koaly n.  L.  I„  X.  V.  T«t,— Roiljn  98  R 


S.  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  W rite  for  prices. 

C.  P.  Leister  -  McAlisterviLle,  Pa. 


'IfCS.  C.  White 
’  AV.*3  L  e  it  h  o  r  n 
Bred-to-lay 

•  HIT  E*  H,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


males  head  pat  t  of  my  pnro  BARRON  .Strain  mating*, 
Pedigrees,  272-2S8.  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
chick*  and  fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  Leg¬ 
horn  matings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


strain.  Send  for  price  list 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


S.  I  M.  I.ECHIORNS  and  WHITE  H TA XltOTTF.8  at  $2.30  nnd 
$2, 76.  Place  yi’Ur  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  Leading 
varieties.  Circular  free.  E.  J.  Thiel,  JWIllcm,  X.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


Selccled  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Buliy  chicks,  S20  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  SB  par  100 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFarm,  Hopewell  Jet  .  N.Y. 


Cornell  Certified  for  the  past,  8  years.  Many  of  these  high- line  hens,  4  years  of  age 
were  certified  this  past  fall  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Rejjistry  Records  for  past  2  years.  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  be  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  our  large,  deep-bodied,  Prepotent  Males,  which 
keep  our  stock  at  the  height,  of  excellency  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  production,  and  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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HAfCHERY 


]u  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  belli  at  Stnrrs  Postofflce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultutal  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  arc  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  arc  all  alike,  ami  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  tie  removed,  anil  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Fourteenth  week,  ending  February  6,  1022: 

Week  Total 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


poultryman  can  help  feeling  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  as  he  walks  through  a  poultry 
show  and  looks  at  the  beauty  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed  he  admires. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mites  in  Winter;  Head  Lice 

Do  poultry  mites  breed  in  W inter? 
What  would  you  use  for  head  lice  on 
hens?  J.  H.  T. 

Cataract,  Wis. 

Red  mites  become  dormant  during  cold 
weather.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
them  awake  to  activity  during  a  warm 
spell  in  the  Winter,  but  if  so  this  activity 
is  exceptional.  The  habit  of  tlie  parasites 
is  to  retire  to  their  hiding  places  when 
Cold  weather  comes  and  remain  dormant 
there  until  the  warm  weather  of  Spring-. 
Any  kind  of  simple  grease  will  kill  any 
kind  of  lice  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact,  but  the  simple  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  body  lice  is  to  smear  a  bit  of  blue 
ointment  upon  the  skin  just  beneath  the 
vent,  and  if  wished,  also  bcueatb  each 
wing.  A  bit  might  be  used  upon  the 
head  of  old  fowls.  A  powder  known  as 
sodium  fluoride  is  perhaps  equally  suffi¬ 
cient.  A  few  pinches  of  this  are  worked 
down  between  the  feathers  over  the  body 
of  the  fowl.  M.  B.  D. 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  i a  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  a9  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorn*.  S .  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guarantee i. 
No  money  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street.  HolUston,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  vigoromi.  liNivy-laying  fltrninn.  For 
more  tlmn  .'10  retn,  Fine  Tree  llntehery— 
"The  Older*  lUteliiry  in  the  United  StHteH 
—  has  been  .hipping  ehlcVa  thnt  were  bred 
to  Inv  mid  |[h  v  •  SatUfylni:  t  lion  rand  b  of 
eimtoiiiers  bun  lUttilc  onr  long  and  Btendy 
growth  poUKtbic.  Before  bnvitig  chicks 
thin  iqirinif,  get  oar  liternture.  Fully 
describes  our  six  breed"  nnd  quotes 
unusually  low  prices  for  high  qnnli-  Jt 
ty  stock.  Write  today. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  : 
Box  M  Stockton,  N.  J. 


a  I  Baby  Chicks 

Onr  chicks  are  bred-to-lay 
I  fr  im  breeders  chosen  (or 
color,  laying  quaJiries.  size 
1  ami  thrift.  The  quality  of 
our  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns,  H.  P. 
Hocks,  S.  0.  K.  I.  Reds. 
-*  and  \Y.  Wyandottes  will 
please  you.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  lambertvil|e,  N.  J. 


20,000  CHICKS  READY 


March  lith,  8'nno  number  March  21*t  and  28th  Whit-' 
ltockn,  White  Wyandottes,  Rods  Rocks.  Minorca*.  Alien- 
naa,  Leghorns  aiul  Broiler..  l.ow  prices.  Prepaid  1*.  P. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  llATl'UEO  llltill't  by  tv- 
pert*  with  12  years  experience  in  one  of  (lie  largest  and 
best'equlpped  h  i  coteries  in  the  State.  Catalocriio  fn  e 
upon  request.  head  what  our  old  customers  say  about 
our  chicks.  Write  today. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


325  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR  I 

14-8  Eggs  in  14-8  Days 
Layers  at  113  Days  Old 

Arc  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
Records  of  Parks' 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1S59.  Egg  and 
Chick  Cir.Free, Large  Gen.  Cat.  25c 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 


have  made  reinnrkiibln  tofivils  nt  Viunlmid  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  anil  Breeding  eoulMst.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  selected  old  hens,  S4  per  15;  S20  per  inn. 
Prom  fully  matured  pullets,  S3  per  15:  SI 5  per  100. 
Safe  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed.  Nothing  sold  Put 
what  we  produce  from  mi r  own  strain  No  l>al>y 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W  BUCK.  Colts  Neck,  N.  J 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  “  Standard  '  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS.  Hancock,  Maryland 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  SSI'S; 

From  -  took  officially  trap-nested.  Ovei*200  eggs  per 
bird  .it  Storra.  Conn  ,  ami  Vineland.  N.  J.  Pm 
Mating  List  anil  prices  address  S.  BRADFORD 
A I.LYN,  1X3  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  .Mass, 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Kiglit- Weeks-Old  Pnlints. 
Mating  nnd  Price  List  Free. 

C  W  &  H.  J.  ECKIORT  *  -  Sliohola.  Penn. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Hold  all  Books  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  m  eeds  past  4  .years,  over  200  egg*  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  yean’  irapnasting  No 
chicks.  J.  F,  FRANCAIS,  Wssthampton  Beach.  N.Y. 


Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

l.ei!  all  Rocks  ut  str,rr»  feel  >  ear-  i"m*H  iVrtltwd  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels.  Hatching  eggs  and  day -old  chicks.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  t'liieiuivU,  \e«  \  url 


W.ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each,  Hatching  Eggs,  f-J. 50  per  !.">  W.  uml  1L 
Bock  Iff.  Beds,  \V.  Wyamlottes.  IHE  SOUARt  DEAL, 
Route  13,  N  Tonawanda,  Hew  lark  A.  0  WAITZ,  Prop. 


S carles’ Tr*p-X»»t*d  IUrr.il  llo, k «, Fcg-hred. range  r:,! -cd 
Now  shipping  oggs.  chicks,  stock.  Saiisfactiou  gua- 
uutecd.  Catalog  frc.  AS1HUR  l.  ti«SL£S.  Iti  H,  Millard,  N  H 


ANCONASRose  and  Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

$i  .50  for  15.  Anemia  Baby  OhieUs.  Thornhred 
stock.  Harrison  Hall  Farm,  Kingsville,  Olilu 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

MafcMui'  Fug-.  *l»  per  100.  j  TaOfMNO,  bp»rrowhu»li.  N.f 


BARKED  ROCKS 

I  Purdue  University,  lnd . 

W.  H.  B  Kent.  N.  V . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont - 

Lewis  Farms.  R  t .  . . 

■Inles  F.  Francnis.  L.  I....  . 

Harry  <4.  Culver.  1. 1 . 

G»,  B.  'IT  j  ad  well.  Mass . . . 

Seven  Lli’.is  Farm  N.  V . 

Edgar  St  mi  bton  Conu . 

Merritt  At.  Clark.  Conn  . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  Ml  ti . 

|  Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . . . 

Dundn  •  Poultry  Plant,  N,  J . 

ft.  E,  Dennlsjn  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Krislln.  N.  .1 . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Alim,  Mass . 

Applecrcst  Farm,  N.  H . 

F.  R.  Pemher.  If.  1 . 

Albert  T.  l.ei)ieu,  Mass,...,  . 

Harold  F  liar. u r.  Mass . 

E.  W.  Picker.  N  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury.  England  . 

C  arOuce  It,  Hanes,  Mi  h . 

ArinurH  Shaw,  Mass . . 

Frank  P  Mattes,  n,  R.  I  . 

Benjamia  F.  Decker.  N.  J . 

Clemons  J.  Dlemaiui,  Conn . 

Woodbndge  Orchards,  C-nn . 

Harry  D,  Emmons,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

Mrs,  Inet  Taylor.  N  Y . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Dennug,  Conn . 

P rospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

L>.  S.  Vaughn,  K.  I . . . 

Win.  M.  Batt.  Mass . . . 

.Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

John  7..  Labelle.  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S,  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass  . 

Mrs.  U.  O.  Poihemus,  N.  Y . . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  1 . 

Tlie  Oiehnnjs.  Mass. .......  . . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H  . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass  - . 

Alton  Karin.  Vt . . . 

Applecre^t  Farm,  N.  H.  . . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  .  . 

Hall  Far®,  V».  . . . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass.... . 

Churies H.  Lano.  Mass.. . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass.. . I 

'mall's  Poultry  Farm.  C'oun.. . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Gosbeu  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  unrated,  Conn...  . 

K.  H.  Sean, Conn  ....  •  ■  •  . 

F.  M,  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood. Farm,  Wash . 

A.  11.  Hall,  Conn . . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  F.gg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

James  O  LeFevte.  N.  Y . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  I.. . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevolhan.  N.  J . 

E,  A,  Ballard,  Pa . 

John  K.  Kotissiiur,  N.  J.,..  . . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Gotugt)  Phillips.  Conn.  . . . . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Kirk  up  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

,\lis.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tmiglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadotvedee  Farm.  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass  . 

Kigeni niicli  A  DeWintcr.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J,  Qu.vrkenbnsh  N.  .1 . 

Tho  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y ■ ... . .  . . 

L.  K  Ineoldsby.  N.  ¥ . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . .  . 

Total  ........  . . 
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in  Poulti^ 
Raising 


:  l  ■  'w^2®5^^'PELIA8I:EbKooding 

i  j  'Xpt ’  |\  equipment  is  the  one 

!| |  -lvgure  way  to  SUCCess 

t 1  in  poultry  raising.  Proof  of  that  reliability  is  deter- 
!  ‘  '  J  \  mined  from  the  experience  of  raisers.  Hundreds  of 

■JLp'  thousands  of  successful  poultry  raisers  depend  absolutely  upon 

Buckeye  “Colony”  Brooders 

The  demonstrated  ability  of  Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooders  to  raise 
every  vaisable  chick  has  made  big  profits  for  Buckeye  users.  Ask  them. 
Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooders  entirely  prevent  that  awful  mortality  that  has  made 
chick  raising  so  risky.  They  grow  three  chicks  where  one  grew  before  at  a 
fourth  the  labor  and  half  the  expense. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  by  15000  dealers  the  world  over.  Burn  coal,  gas 
or  oil.  Three  sizes. 

Let  us  send  you  proof,  of  your  own  ability  to  make  chick  raising  pay  with  Buck¬ 
eye  "Colony”  Brooders.  Ask  for  our  new  booklet,  "The  Revolution  in  Chick 
Raising”  —  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company 

World’ »  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubator*  and  Brooders 

903  Euclid  Avenue  SPRJNGF1ELD,  OHIO 


Portable,  durable  vani- 
tary.  Ideal  for  Brooders 
No  corners  for  ,  »- 


Convertible  into 

inst  Pen ,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  House. 
Features  double  available  floor  space. 
Shipped  with  sturdy  foundation  legs 
which  form  ideal  outside  run  under¬ 
neath  house.  Cheaper  and  better 
than  home-built,  houses.  Fame  materials 
as  nur  famous  Silos.  Made  in  2  sizes — JH  and 
16  ft.  diameter.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Addr<M  Box  3,  Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Uaadilla,  N.Y. 


T^GGS  are  cheap  In  spring  and  expensive 
F-g  In  winter.  Bet  you  can  have  all  the  eggs 
you  want  in  winter  at  spring  prices  if  you 
save  them  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver. 

Buy  eggs  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
low  (about  March.  April,  May  and  June). 
Store  them  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver. 
Use  them  in  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high. 

Preserving  eggs  in  water  glass  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  Government.  Be  sure 
of  satisfaction  by  getting  RUTLAND,  the 
perfected  egg  preserver  having  the  water 
glass  principle.  It's  absolutely  DEPEND¬ 
ABLE.  Make  the  full  solution  and  put 
the  eggs  in  it  from  time  to  time  as  desired. 
Eggs  are  so  costly  It  doesn't  pay  to  take 
chances. 

RUTLAND  keeps  fresh 
eggs  from  9  to  12  months. 

A  pint  preserves  3  dozen; 
a  quart,  17  to  20  dozen. 

Sold  at  drug  stores,  gen¬ 
eral  stores  and  poultry- 
supply  bouses  in  air-tight 
tins, pint. quart  andgallon 
sizes.  Insist  on  RUTLAND. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.  . 

Rutland,  Vt.  em 


Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

Aijents  wanted) 
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gest  Hatches 

I  Strong  Chicks  f 


-  M  That’s  what  youll  get  wi*h  a  Cham- 
Eg&Si>i9V  pion  Belle  City  Handling  Outfit.  My 
Froe  Book  “Hatching  Facts”  teils 
Et-TESI  hov.— gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

$|0—  1 40-Egg  Champion 

I O  Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— -Hot-Water  Cop¬ 
per  T3nk—  Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester— Deep 


I  II  tanks— doable  walls— dead  sir ff1**  '  j‘aif 

a  space  —  double  glass  doers  —  -V-yfTj 

shipped  complete,  all  set  up  ready  to  age.  f-  • 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  [2] 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Oepl.  112  Racine,  Wis. 


Nursery.  S7.95  buys  140-Chick 

Hot-Water  Double-Walled  Brooder 

Express  Prepaid 

I  "hip  Ijo  ilt  f-vsn  Rnfro-'.  Min-  ^ 
nua^ulia,  Kansas  City  or  t.acine.  fjg 

With  this  GnimtuteerlK^i 
Hatching  Outfit  and  tnySM 
t,  utde  ltook  for  Betting .  aJ 
up  nnd  operating  you  eac  ‘  ' 
make  a  big  Income.  You 
can  also  easily  share  in  my 

$1000  in  Gold  1 

W i  thout  cost  or  nhlr.-a.  ^ 
tion.  Save  time-Order 
Now — cr  write  today  p— 
for  my  Free  Book, 
•'HatrhltigFacta'* 


America’s  Standard  for  Forty  Years 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

They  Aafe.G  the  largest  num- 

ber  of  finest  ehicks  and  rnoot  I  . —  „  [  "urYf 

them  with  smallest  loss.  The  ^  .  *j|  I 

choice  of  the  mostsuccesslal  ,  II 

poultry  men.  Dependable,  au-  OROM  kKuipi  1  ~  -kip 
tomatio.durable.aKanif.;ced.  ■*»— I.  vWf 

Writs  for  cvmsitts  catalog.  I  Ujf-4 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

<S  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


911.000 

User* 


It  tells  the  whole  ^ff***^.  L 
story.-.Mm  Rohan,  Pres.  — 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Incutwlor  and  Brooder 

P’,35  made  of  California  LI  [  g  jf  tat 
PUMot  rj  Redwood.  Incubator  V  l 

P*ro  .  |]  covered  with  asbeatos  — ^ _ 

copper  tanks  in  incubator  nnd' 

brooder.  30  day*'  trial — money  0 

back  if  not  O.  K.  FREE  Catalog. 

260  E6G  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  528.75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  BoxSI ,  Racine. Wis. 


_  First  Cllu  Second  -  llnud 

esflf  Egg  Cuk*.  Gutter  Tub,. 

I  llaeketn  and  other  fruit  and 

I  ' CS  vegetable  packages.  AU  our 

l  containers  are  in  as  good  as 

I  new  conditiou  and  ready  for 
Instant  use. 

Let  us  Quote  vent — That’s  Al/ 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  J01-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y„ 


LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 


Kill*  lie*,  mltai.  bed  bag*.  «tc..  affecting  pool  try.  Sprmy  or 
pjvlnt on  rotKU,  etc*  G*ta  body  ver  cm  chickao*.  too.  WoHce 
whilotbcy  ilarp.  No  duaUiur.  dipyiiur.  tirtmmiaM  or  bAndlinir. 

lot  of  u  o  pi  «iee  mi  t  work.  Al  mo«t  (omu,  el  store*  hxualituff 
U*o  Poultry  Supylite*  Vr  nlo  /or  Uuomuiiua  end  FREE  Book!* 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F.50  •  OMAHA,  NE&R 


A  64-pigr  book  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  one  of 
America’s  foremott  poultry  authorities,  tell- 
ing  how  to  maike  a  bucctF*  with  poultry  on 
small  plots  of  land-  howto  lay  out  yard, 
breed,  ruibe  »nd  marktl  wth  preatebt  success 
and  profit.  Given  FKEE  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription  to  the  American  iAJAikfri/  Adoocafe 
—12  big  illustrated  issues— for  only  H. 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

Box  IM  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


>LANS  for  poultry  mooses? 

All  styles  15AI  Illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  e^gs, 

aud  copy  Ot  "Tlie  Full  Ugg.  fj.v>hi-t..'  Scnd.JS  vtob. 
t  AND  PotTuTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  SO  !nUi.ii^|-olis,  lnd. 1 


RUST’S 

EGG  PRODUCER 


■2E?*  ch,cke^ 


February  25,  19 


The  Henyard 


Bred  from 
good  layers 


Make  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

Mix  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 

their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have  cack¬ 
ling  red  comb  chickens  laying  more  and 
more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  tones  up  the  egg- 
pmdurins  Organs.  Used  by  pnTsiional  poiiltry- 
mrn  (nr  thirty  years.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  send  us  iii«  n.nir  and  30c,  and  >ve  will  send 
you  postpaid  I  -lb.  trial  package. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 
RICHMOND  .  VIRGINIA 

Successors  to  WM.  RUST  &  SON 


Our  breeding  birds  are  di¬ 
vided  into  small  flocks, 
raised  on  farms  where  they 
have  all  outdoors  to  run 
around  in  and  keep  healthy. 
Each  variety  is  under  the 
care  of  poultrymen  who 
thoroughly  understand  that 
breed.  Kerr  chicks  are  bred 
from  carefully  culled,  heavy¬ 
laying  birds. 

Order  your  favorite  breed 
here,  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  you  with  any  of  the 
popular  varieties,  at  low 
prices.  You  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  chicks  your¬ 
self  at  anywhere  near  our 
price,  because  we  make  the 
hatching  of  chicks  our  sole 
business. 

Kerr  Chicks  are  guaranteed. 
Every  chick  reaches  you 
alive  and  healthy,  or  will  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your 
money  refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Our  new  Catalog  is  a  splendid 
reference  book;  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  filled  with  good 
information.  Your  copy  is 
ready;  write  for  it. 


Incubating  and  Brooding  Questions 

I  would  like  to  build  an  incubator  and 
a  brooder  house  together.  The  incubator 
I  want  put  down  in  the  ground  and  the 
brooder  on  top  level  ground.  1  >o  you 
think  that  the  lamp  from  the  incubator 
would  hurt  the  little  chicks  on  top  V  IIow 
big  a  house  is  needed  for  an  incubator 


.  K  A/i  The  World'*  GREATEST  Layers 

^  yl  'J  v  VA  Biggest  money  makers  on  earth.  Lcg- 
.O  horn  eggs  bring  highest  market  priec. 
^  Pullets  begin  laying  sooner,  in  ns  con- 
XjSXr^tinua  laying  longer  than  any  either 
/  I  breed. Only  ;!0%  go  broody.  Prolit»t)lo6 

/  \l  YA  y“am,then  tnafca  ehnire  delirious  meat. 
/  'J  Moat  beautiful,  trust  popular  fowl  on 

earth.  Ideal  for  farm  '  ■  city  lot.  or 
v  commercial  poultrymao  or  farmer. 
We  tell  yon  Where  to  buy. 

The  Leghorn  World  voted  exclusively  to  all  vnri- 

etine  of  Leghorns.  T»H»  how  to  make  big  mom*y 
with  them  ■ —  bow  to  boy,  cell,  get  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure,  riuut  p-oflt— everything  yon  want  to  know  about 
Leghorns.  f*ubllslmd  monthly,  SOc  yr.^3yr».,  *1. 
“Evarrtfitx  Abowt  S.  C.  Whir,  Laihxai"  eemarkahl*  trek 
tell,  .’.vw  tr.  mate,  jo  lge.  feed.  cull,  prrrmrr  for  »how. 
and  ailvnrtiiw.  »ec.  Cavan  fr»«  with  :i  year  aubserlption  to 
Leghorn  World  lit  (1  .00.  San*  dollar  fcdl  today. 

THE  LEGHORN  WORI  D.PH9  Brener  Are,.  W*m!y,  low* 


«  STRONG  AND  HEALTHY 

BABY  CHICKS 

w  como  from  mini-bred  strains  of  free -ran are 

Hocks.  Our  Mammoth  Incubator*  hatch 
V  A  them  out  At  the  rat*  of  If*, 000 a  week.  Your 
choice  of  hi x  grand  brands. 

/  We  pack  thoxv  husky,  healthy  Chieks  In 

■'  HH  •trorur.  Unlit  yon  Hinted  elates,  prepay  par- 
celpoataml 

>4/  Guarantee  Full  Count  and 

Sato  Arrival. 

Lure*  production  (Tiakwii  our  pHcca  low. 
Catalog  tree. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

EMMEBT  E.  WILSON.  iVoji. 
mc  Li  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Egg  Sent  by  Mr.  Sargent.  Natural  Size 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 


Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 
B«x  0,  Springfield,  Mass, 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  death  of  owner,  will  sacrifice 

r.L.  Pullets  at  HZ* 

East  Moriches.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ATWATER  FARMS 


Front  our  Perfect  Utility  Strain\ 
$5.00  per  setting  of  15 
A  few  nice  Cockerels  for  sale. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Vineland*  N.  J. 


1ft y  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  If  iMirtern,  Bar 
ron  strain,  $3  each.  H.  HARRY,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y' 


MINDRCXS.  S.C.W'kChix.  March,  $25  perC.,  27oea.  PenNo' 
J.  Hogan  test, 82c aa.  Cockerels, *3.  Mrs. l.J.Mtrvillc, Bins, N.V 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good service.  Prioe,  ♦!*>  per  1U0;  «h  1  JO  per  l.Oiid. 
Parcels  post  paid,  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALM  lilt  .  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Hatched  from  eegs  of  our  own  selected  breeders 
that  have  been  bred  for  type,  vigor,  and  high  egg 
production.  Free  range  and  Buttermilk  fed.  lion 
safe  delivery  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Chicks,  lift  IK  per  100;  ®160  per  1,000.  Hatching 
eggs.  90%  fertile.  #7  per  too.  MR  A  DOW  BROOK 
FARM,  G.  RYAN,  Tivoli,  New  York 


The  Delaware  Valley  BABBITRIES 

New  ZealanilsaudRnftisReds  nowreailyforSpring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  ipeeialty. 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stock tou,  N.  J. 


p  |J  IP  I/O  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns, 
UmIUIxO  Wyandotles,  Minorcas 

Got  our  Prices  and  Circular.  Safe  Delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed,  Prepaid.  Reliable  Hatchery,  McAluterville,  P».  Box6 


For  Sale-Exhibition  English  and  Abyssinian 

f  '•  A  VIF  ^  -5°  per  pair  while  they  last, 

V  w.  0.  ACKERMAN  Nesh*nic.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
from  ofllofnlly  eillleil  and  l  ertlfled  2-1-yearoId  breeders. 
Only  fV- tilled  mules  used,  fia  and  jilt  rcapi-ctlvoly. 
fiarreil  I'lymmiia  Rock  chick*,  *20.  No  circular. 

STERLING  YOULTtt Y  YARDS  lirutltion.  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN  HARE  RABBITS. 
-  Bbbespokt.  New  York 


OR  SALE. 

FRANK  WOLFE 


NEW  WAV  TO  FENCE  FARMS 


WhiteLeghornBabyChicks  RSSSftt'SilS; 

proven  winter  6gtf  producers.  Onrcliicks  live  and  do 
so  at  n  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburp,  N.  J. 


It  will  give  you  long  years  of  roofing 
satisfaction. 

Write  for  Sample* , 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  L.  C.  WHEELING.  W-  VA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE*.  Rrgal-Dorons Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  $1.75 
— 15  ;  $0—10(1.  Emm  A  No.  t  heavy  laying  stock.  Ol¬ 
der  now.  Shipped  when  wanted.  R.  klLl.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  * 


Advice  to  a  Beginner 

In  hitend  to  build  a  chicken  house ;  the 
land  in  the  back  of  the  house,  including 
the  yard,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre.  How  large  should  the  house  be  for 
about  100  chickens?  Which  side  do  you 
think  is  preferable  to  build  the  brooder 
house?  What  kind  of  feed  do  you  advise 
for  l he  fowls  and  the  chicks?  What 
breed  do  you  advise  me  to  buy V  What 
kind  of  brooder  do  you  advise  me  to  buy? 

Fointville,  N.  J.  J.  S. 

A  building  10x20  ft.  in  size  would 
bouse  100  fowls,  where  a  good  range  is  to 
be  had.  It  should  be  8  ft.  high  in  front 
and  A*/i  or  f»  ft.  high  in  the  rear.  It  will 
be  better  to  keep  your  brooder  house  sep¬ 
arate.  so  that  it  can  be  moved  about  upon 
your  lot.  You  cun  raise  200  chicks  in 
two  of  the  small  lamp-heated  brooders, 
such  as  yon  will  see  upon  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  premises,  or,  you  might,  succeed  in 


Forster  Farm  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

frill  laereufter  be  known  und  aold  as 

GREEN  and  WHITE”  STRAIN 

h-SISSS  baby  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  3  YPiMY- TSKt 


JERSEYBLACK  CIANTS 

Have  bred  the  Black  Giants  for  twenty  years  and  And 
they  make  rtrong,  licalthy  c.li ickans slid  large  capons 
foi  the  market.  Hutching  epgs,  *6  per  IS. 

Dll.  HUGH  LbJAMBKE  P.  0.  Box  31  BOUOENTOWN,  N.  J. 


Hatching  eggs- 

Four  DoliurM 
Belm&r,  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

Tor  l  lfTeen.  ANDERSON  FARM  R.  I 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels,  S8  to  St  0 

M&mmort)  BroUJte  Torn*.  c.  M-.si.ih  maSO.V,  Genoa,  N  V. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Prices.  S5.  Hatching  F.ggs  Now 

MONROE  E.  SHAFFER  Box  511  Rlunetiecb.  N  Y 


I  Husky,  livable  chaps.  Egg  machines. 

I  From  high-laying,  purebred  stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyandotles,  Anconas.  Sent  postpaid.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular  free.  GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  Clyde,  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 


BRUSH  &  SON 
Milton.  Vermont 


lEAItl,  I.I  INKA8. 
MacPHEBBON  farm 


Cocks.  *2  ;  Ilrni',  $2.50 
Millington,  N.  J. 


oiilounv  Ovvne.  Orders  taken  for  eggs.  Mir  em-h, 

MacPHERSON  FARM  -  Millington,  N.  J. 


Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


301 


"THE  ORCHARDS” 

A  strain  or  a.  c.  K.  I.  Reds  bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  individual  hen  records  of 

303—294—285—278 

eggs  in  one  year.  Three  or  i-hese  liens  non-broody. 
This  non-liroodv,  licit  vy- lay  i  ood  is  ilmuigh  oili- 
whole  floe. It.  Ten  of  twenty  pullets  laid  4336  eggs  in 
traps  (1921)  (farm  record).  Second  bent  pen  of  Reds 
at  Storrs  (1920-l‘t21).  aecond  best  pen  (all  breeds) 
for  November  (1931-1922). 

HATCHING  EGGS 

13  per  fifteen;  SU  per  hundred;  Ilia  per  five  hundred 

TVo  bnhy  chickn  c.ataloQ  or  circular . 

A.  C.  Mellen,  Poullry  Dept.  -  Soulh  Hadley,  Mass. 


FromS.C.R.I.Reds 


Prise  winners  at.  Corn  wall  Poultry  show  at  Now- 
burgh.  Great  Invars.  Finn  typo, 

ARTHUR  li.  O.STKOal  Rhiuebeck,  N.  V. 


nVE  AHOGANY  REDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Davit  Rhodn  Island  Reds; 
breeders  sh Incted  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter  lay ihC  Foundation  Stock  of  numorons 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS.  S3  for  la;  SBforSH;  S15 
f<>r  100.  Breed  in  a  and  xltildtinn  stock  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Cnculur.B.O  IACKENBIISH.  Uarien,  Conn.  Box  BOG 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Undo  hill  breeding.  Hatching  ege*.  $9  per  100. 
Chicks.  S20  per  1(H).  Cockerels.  S3.  Rose  Comb  Red 
Pullets,  March  hatched.  S2  50. 

HALSEY  E.  REEVE  -  RlVERHBAD,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vlbcrt  231  to  2S9  egg  strain.  Coekerel8.t5.00  mid  9*.ot»; 
Hatching  eggs,  410.00  per  100;  Baby  chick*,  8'Ai.oO  per  loo. 

ANNA  M.  JONES.  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RaDS 

Eggs  from  Bred  to-I.av  Blue  Ribbon  whiners,  *2  per  15, 
910  per  led.  (U  l  .tl.1'4  PIUTI.TUV  I  ARM.  R  D„  li*  Ltj.l.uri-,  I-h. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big-b'ineil.  dark  reds.  March  hatched  cockerels,  —91 
each.  Hatching  eggR  from  B-'l-yr.  breeders,  3  f.*r  9‘>. 

ALEXANDER  M.  KAHN  Arnold  Avc„  Babylon.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS,  from  healthy,  heavy- 
laying,  free  range  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
ROSWELL  COLE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ 

S/i  n  J  /"■  1  i  A  few  choice  cockerels  from  I 

,  v..  Ked  LocRerels  my  i,  e  s  t  u  t  ■  u  ty  si  •  >d  i 

aid  matings,  #5  each.  E.  R.  (Ill  BOOK.  Soutliport,  Coini. 

Better  XJ  tili  t  v  babych  Ickens 

DCllW  V-'HJ.XK.J  HAxcHINOEQG8 
Cliickons.  ,IS5  cents  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  Iree. 

H.  C.  L’oi.k.  HILLSIDE  FARM,  So.  Kuston,  Mint*. 

SC.  ANCON  AN.  Breeding  stock  and  Eggs.  WRITE 
.  M.  N.  II AGE  S.  SON  -  SIUVKR  Cat  vk,  NKW  Yokk 

O  HICKS 

S.  C.  W.  L.  from  free-range  stock  of  higli-egg 
strains,  including  Cornell  certified  male  stock. 

Peck’s  Poultry  Farm  Walden,  N.  Y. 

WENE’S  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Largo,  strong  chirks  ami  lO-woeks-old  millets  from 
matings  consisting  of  vigorous,  healthy  lions,  se- 
1  •eted  because  of  their  heavy  laying.  Mated  with 
i  uligreod  males  from  200  to  275-egg  hens.  Deliver¬ 
y's  beginning  Full,  27.  Write  for  circular. 

W'ENE  FARMS  Drawer  7  Vineland,  N  .J. 

Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

From  large,  vigorous  producing  stock,  Tom  Barron 
strain.  12  years  a  breeder.  73  notes  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  th><  product:  n  of  high-m-oduclng  females. 
Orders  hooked  now.  S2  nr  I  '.  SID  per  I  0.  $80  thou¬ 
sand.  MAPLE  LEAF  PQUHRY  FARMS,  R.  f.  0.,  Dwcpo,  N,Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  “'SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  S.  0.  W.  I ..  chicks  for 
sale  from  onr  heavy- iaylirg,  vigorous  st'.ck.  llonk 
your  ord-  rs  now.  MAURICE  GRUUIN,  i.  F.  0  I.  PlalntlaM,  M.  J 

SC  Buff  Leghorn  Hutching  lints  #2.30  per  If,;  |12 
■  per  100.  R.  B.  C  lsl.It'K.  NRWriKT.b,  Nkw  YORK 

For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGSW 

Rhode  Island  Beds  -nnd  S.  W  lilte  Leghorns.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  d*  rlc  egg*.  E.  E.  RIUDUT,  Oplm  Farm,  Ptireh**e  H.  If, 

Tom  !1  a  v  rd  n  ’  s  Best  Stork 
S.  C.  White  plus  five  generations  of  Tmp- 
nestittg.  Vigorous  F arm-raised 
L  E  G  H  O  RN  Breeders. 

q  j  817  per  100 


Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn. 


f  II  If1  I/CJ  Heal  Value.  Large  Engllsh- 
JL1  JL  TV  American  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeder s  OU  our  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  butchery  Send  for  free  booklet*  nnd  19  -  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LUCKS  EANMS.  R  f  0-,  Pu.tsfown,  Pa, 

Light  Brahma  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

r*  I „  S 1 0  each.  Satisfaction  G nat unload. 

ror  oal e  j.  a.  land,  au-iviuo,  l.  i„  n.  y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS 

95  per  13.  Cockerel*.  9*  each.  No  pull,  ts.  S.  C.  \V.  I  g- 
horu  ICgg*.  p,-r  too.  A  few  cocki*  t  N  i  r  92  to  95  *  .mil. 

H.  F.  SONDER  -  Toma  Rtvor.  N.  J. 


□LACK  JERSEY  GIANTS. 

Still  have  room  for  orders.  Eggs  from  pure  stock  only. 
95  for  lf>  eggs.  Tw  i  tity  live  pur  rent  with  y  ir  order. 
1  guarantee  75  tier  rent  fertilit  y  (tbo  guarantee  ulso  up- 

{ilies  v  Itb  those  that  have  ordered.)  l'l  nvs  ip  inled  ror 
urge  lots  on  applteotion.  Correspondence  from  inter¬ 
ested  parties  solicited.  Order  new  and  bo  uuothcr  of 
my  satisfied  customers. 

E.  M.  ROCKEFELLER  -  Germantown,  New  York 

BUFF  ROCK  Hatching  Eggs 

Laying  and  blue  ribbnuwliining  stock.  Kggs.  S3  i*er 

15;  $5  per  ill).  £.  L  FERGUSUN  -  Fulls  ViH.iuc.  C 

R  A  DDCfl  D/“Y/*IZC  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
0/4 iv ALL/  k^r^K.  iiOOi'Ki; sirutu.  Oock^r> 

ols  for  turtle.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Gt-or jetowu,  Dfltffftrt 

DON’T  KEEP  POULTRY « 

our  chick*  and  let  poultry  keep  you  next  fall.  We 
ouiv  baton  from  our  own  high  producing  duality 
stock.  Ouo  flock  Cornell certified  UoiVaiuid  another 
certified  cockerels.  f?ot  Prices  and  order  yours 

now.  MIAU0WBRD0K  POULTRY  FARM,  Cliiintliville.  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  Trap-nested  Stock.  S  t  .  While  Ic.ghtu  ns.  SG 
per  100.  S.  C.  Rhode  Islami  Reds,  $8  per  100.  All 
A I  iroh  and  April  Baby  1  'lurks  sold.  Booking 
<'  ks  fur  M  iy  and  June  Delivery  Circular  free. 

'  j  AMt-NLlt  UliOS.  Mt.  Uariou,  Now  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Laying  Ration 

Are  the  scraps  that  are  left  from  trying 
out  lard  in  urious  to  hens?  I  have  tried 
chopping  them  up  and  mixing  with  their 
dry  mash,  hut  they  are  so  greasy  that 
large  pieces  often  adhere  and  cannot  he 
mixed  evenly  nr  i'j  small  portions.  We 
hud  been  feeding  these  with  various  other 
waste  meals  from  a  f?T5-lb.  hog,  killed 
about  December  1;  also  some  bepf  from  a 
quarter  bought  about.  Christinas.  IV- 
!  ween  December  15  nnd  January  15  we 
lost  six  hens,  some  with  evident  signs  of 
diarrhoea,  and  others  with  no  outward  in¬ 
dication  of  cause  that  I  could  discover. 
A  neighbor  who  has  taken  a  poultry 
course  in  Cornell  says  pork  is  bad  for 
hens.  If  so,  what  good  use  can  I  make  of 
thpse  scraps?  I  have  read  the  article 
about  “Mapcs  the  Hen  Man.”  I  note  that 
he  has  been  feeding  less  than  10  lbs.  of 
scratch  grain  per  100  birds  each  day.  I 
find  my  hens  very  clamorous  if  they  do 
not  have  considerably  more  than  that. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  ration  that  I 
arn  giving  my  405  hens  (S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns)  :  100  lbs.  cracked  corn.  32  lbs. 
oats.  2S  lbs.  wheat?  With  this  I  give, 
early,  about  eight  quarts  swelled  oats 
(eight  quarts  on  which  boiling  water  is 
poured,  one  day  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
fed  out  first  thing  next  morning).  I 
have  used  this  ns  next  best  to  sprouted 
o-its,  not  having  harvested  my  usual  sup¬ 
ply  of  cabbages  and  mangels.  Since  read¬ 
ing  Mape’s  article  and  some  others  I  have 
cut  down  a  little  on  my  scratch  groins, 
giving  about  40  lbs.  per  day,  besides  the 
oats,  nr  48  lbs.  in  all.  For  dry  mash  I 
use  75  lbs.  ground  corn  nnd  oats,  37)4  lbs. 
bran,  3714  lbs.  floor  middlings,  20  Ihs. 
meat  scraps,  2  lbs.  pach  of  oilmeal,  char¬ 
coal,  grits  and  oyster  shells,  making  about 
ISO  lbs.,  which  lasts  about  four  days  or  a 
lUtle  over,  about  40  Ihs.  per  day.  T  have 
235  pullets,  about  100  old  hens,  all  run¬ 
ning  together  at  present.  I  am  getting 
about  170  eggs  per  day.  probably  very  few 
old  heus  laying.  We  put  in  electric  lights 
about  December  1.  F.gg  record  went  up 
from  32  December  1  to  107  December  31. 
Pullets  probably  were  just  ready  to  go  to 
laying,  though  I  think  lights  must  have 
greatly  stimulated.  I  have  a  switch  near 
my  bed  and  turn  on  lights  about  4:30 
a  \m.  My  hens  get  about  32  lbs.  sour 
milk  each  day ;  that  is  why  I  skimp  a  lit¬ 
tle  on  meat  scraps.  M.  u.  B. 

Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  known  homemade  pork 
cracklings  to  injure  heus  if  fed  in  small 
amounts,  but  cannot  say  what  large  quan¬ 
tities  might  do.  especially  if  salted.  I 
think,  however,  that  you  may  safely  feed 
the  quantity  that  you  have,  a  little  at  a 
time.  Eight  to  10  quarts  of  whole  grain 
per  day  fro*  each  100  Fowls  is  about  the 
amount  usually  fed  White  Leghorns  when 
a  mash  is  constantly  before  them.  This 
amount  is  varied  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  When  laying  heavily,  the  Irons 
need  a  greater  proportion  of  mash,  and 
tfrny  are  induced  to  eat  this  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  whole  grain  fed,  and  by 
feeding  only  from  a  fourth  ro  a  third  of 
it  in  the  morning  and  the  balance  at 
night.  It  is  the  aim  of  good  feeders  to 
have  about  equal  parts,  bv  measure,  of 
whole  grain  and  mash  fed,  except  when 
the  hens  are  laying  heavily,  and  toward 
the  close  of  tiro  laying  season,  when  a 
greater  consumption  of  mash  is  encour¬ 
aged.  Many  feed  a  moist  mash  at  noon 
during  the  later  Summer  -when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  Is  slackening  and,  in  this  way. 
hold  production  at  a  higher  level.  Xo 
definite  quantities  can  be  prescribed,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
laying  fl'ck  should  have  about  equal 
parts  of  grain  and  uiash.  by  measure,  with 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
mash  as  egg  production  increases  with  the 
advance  in  the  season,  and  with  a  special 
during  the  late  Summer  when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  begins  to  decline  toward  the  close 
of  the  season.  While  you  do  not  say  so, 
I  take  it  that  your  charcoal,  grit  and 
oyster  shell  are  fed  separately  and  are 
not  a  part  of  your  mash.  M.  B.  d. 


accuracy  and  dependability 
Marvel  Hovers  is  eStab- 

1.  Fro*  large  or  -mall  flocks. 
»_  l  Brooding  6i  1  to 

1500  with  ease. 


Automatic 

Regulation 


No  doubt  as  to  number,  as  in 
home  hatching.  Hillpot  ships 
you  the  number  you  order 
when  you  want  them.  No  doubt 
as  to  quality.  When  you  get 
;  our  chicks  from  Hillpot,  you 
are  certain  of  strong,  vigorous 
day-olds  that  will  LIVE  and 
GROW  for  you  —  LAY  and 
PAY  for  you. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Older  now.  Hwe  lots  more  eggs 
this  Fall.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1200  miles.  Sent  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

^.3^0  B°x  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Coal 

Burning 


Oil 

-  V  •/  Burning 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS. 
LITERATURE  AMD  PRICES 

LIBERTY-MARVEL  CO. 
300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa; 

DEALEKS  AND  AGENTS  WRITE  US 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bvetl  for  vieor,  size  and  latgn  white  market 
t  uns.  15,000  all eady  sol*:  to  old '•ustumers.  Let 
ti-  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
fount  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed, 
l’rice  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  lVIattituck,  L.  I..  N,  Y. 


ANNASMEAD 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BABY  CHICKS 


Ann. ism  end  Isa  commercial  egg  farm  and  breeding 
plant  growing  thousands  of  pullets  for  ourselves 
ami  customers.  Our  strain  is  backed  by  flfteen 
generations  of  selected  stork,  having  unliai  trod  free 
range  in  orchard  land  Send  for  circular  ami  prices. 
AN  NAME  AD  FARM,  Box  It,  Itobesonia,  Pi*. 


Every  moBryman  ami  farmer  to  feed  *  ALLEN'S 
FULL  NEST”  F  tterrnilk  Poultry  Mashes  Starting 
itrisli-CrowineMuBh-Layiiig  Jlaxh.  Ore  New  York 
State  piMiltrymau  made  *4i'0  lust  yem  from  80  pul¬ 
lets  v  using  "  ALLEN  3  GUARANTEED  FOODS."  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  *'  ALLEN'S  FOOOS  "  write  quick 
for  prices  at.d  full  details. 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  0  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  leghorns.  Excellent  stintns 
And  contest  rococos.  ECSS  prodlt*:*'*) 
every  day  in  year,  (neat  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivciv.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  L'astom  It  'telling. 

Phon *  Plttinuboro  62S 

Bungalow  Poultry  Faun  Mon'mohgtnhdj«:,PN?S: 


$27  per  100 

CHICKS 

By  Parcel 
Pott  Prepaid 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  S28  par  100 
BAKKOTi  Strain  /  $100  per  500 

Circular.  Mattituck,  Ij.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  TEN  PAIR  WHITE  GUINEA  CHICKENS 

$3  a  pair.  25  pair  GntBeii  l‘ig-.  n  11  sixes.  $1.50  a  pr.  Some 
Belgian  Ha  is,  32.6O  a  pr.  T"  ■  pens  Ancona*,  1  pullets. 
I  cockerel.  $3a pen.  nucusr  sciil£i:htweg, freehold. a.  j.r.f.o.: 


at  very  reasonable  Prices,  hire  dclivety  guar¬ 
anteed,  barred  Rocks,  R-  L.  Reds,  White,  Krown 
Leghorns,  M  mo  re  us.  Write  for  pamphlet — 
Kiee.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  Sr  Ski  Y,  Prop.  HcAlinervllie,  Pa. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$2-4  per  100.  postage  paid,  March  22  29.  April 
5-12:  S23.  April  19;  $22.  April  2fi,  if  ordered 
now;  safe  delivery  guaranteed:  from  stock  pro¬ 
duced  in  tn.v  pedigree  matings  from  a  few  best 
individuals  with  best  pedigrees.  Last  year  my 
pen  won  2d  In  New  York  State  nmtest;  pre¬ 
vious  year.  ISth  at  Vineland  and  10th  at  Storrs. 
averaging  193;  were  2*1  in  both  contests  through 
Winter.  Most  of  tny  chicks  last  two  years  have 
gone  to  old  customers. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25.  North  Haven.  Conn. 


r>  A  D  V  p  U  I  V  Quantities  of  Quality  ebieks 
L7HD  I  v  n  I  A  for  delivery  each  week  after 
Match  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices, 
an  pci  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 

U-t.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Sponcor,  Ohio. 


ru  Turkeys.  Geese.  Ducks.  Guineas,  Bantam®, 
Ij  flares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  BnliytTuilcs.  Stock. 
Catalog,  rimieer  farms,  Telford,  l’a. 


We  are  now  ItooklngOivlers  far  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nino  trailing  virii'tlvs.  Salisi‘.act i  n 
Amt  safe  at  rival  guaranteed.  Clicular  free 

R0SELAWH  POULTRY  FARM  «  HATCHERT,  Oils. Hie,  Pi 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS 


Breeders  and  HatchingEggs  and  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  S  1'55  period,  batis- 
faeiiou  at.d  safe  arri  val  guaranteed  Catalog  Freo. 

II.  A.  SOUDKR  -  Seltersvltle,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trap-nested  anil  pedigree-bred  for  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  for  high  egg  production.  AH  are  the 
famous  “Sanborn  stock"  unbeatable  .ayers,  and 
producers  of  strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  few  more  high  record  bred  cocker¬ 
els  to  spare.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Ij  AN  D  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS  DUCKS,  GEESE.  TURRETS.  GUINEAS,  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS.  HARES.  CAViES  anil  DOGS,  St . .  $1.25  at,. I  up. 

Write  for  my  ilius.  and  Desc.  t'ara:'»g— it’s  freo. 

EDWIN  SOUOER  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


BIG.  STURDY  CHICKS 

Wo  nre  sure  of  our  chick*  because  we  know  all  niou  t  our 
lticcding  Stock.  Ringlet  Kooks,  Martin's  Wyandotte*, 
Quality  8.  C.  lteds.  Eglantine  Leghorns,  ltxrv  lVltvcrv. 

I.  ■talugue  Free.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copp*.  Mill,  J. 


,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
»  TURKEYS.  HARES  S  DOGS 
.  H.H.  FREED.  Telloftl.  Pa. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens 

Hatching  eggs,  ('ata)og  free. 


Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
i  t  910  per  UN),  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Wishmqiau.  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 


antmoth  White  Holland  TURKEY 

I  TCCKEK  Mkiihyn-hmk  Nkiv  ]’.Kt  \  .* 


PllllCREta  WL;|.„  J RFOAl.00RC.YS  AND 

TRAt-  Rtsifn  Whiie  Wyandottes  fishm. sir-ins 

Eggs.  15—52  50:  IDO— $15.  (Rnedrdv  183  211.) 
Prepaid,  15 — S3. 50  ;  50 — $10,  ( Records,  211-265  ) 

J.  LOVERING  R.  2  B.211  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


Horning’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Hatching  eggs  m  season.  H  im*  IIOK.M.'HJ.  ()»eKt 


■old  Hack  Glam  Krtmxe  Turkov,  Kreeders  f ram 52 
I  lb.  stock.  THOMAS  REILT.  Chiltonvtlle.  Plymouth,  Mass 


WHITE  Wyandottes  u“^y?o'i  ues 

elite  ,s,  and  few  Choice  Oafkorolg,  Header  Barge n 
('utility  Kgg  Laying  Contest.  Breeder  of  W  Wyan- 
tlott-s  f**r  10  veait  8R00KSI0E  POULTRY  FARM.  Aunust 
Weiss.  Prop.,  Upper  Saddle  River.  N.  J.  Wrno  for  prices. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

TTow  many  feet  of  timber  would  it  re¬ 
quire  to  build  n  poultry  bouse  60  ft.  lone, 
10  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  liiifh  in  front,  5  ft.  high 
in  buck?  How  many  square  feet  of  roof¬ 
ing:  required,  find  how  many  hens  could 
be  housed  in  saitl  building?  F.  c. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

That  would  depend  altogether  upon 
l)ow  you  built  the  house.  One  style  might 
require  double  the  amount  of  lumber  that 
another  would.  Any  carpenter  can  quickly 
tell  ymt  the  number  of  board  feet  needed 
in  such  a  buildiug  if  you  will  give  him 
a  plan  of  it :  uo  one  Could  tell  without. 
Dut  don't  build  a  poultry  house  10  ft. 
deep;  you  waste  lumber  and  make  an  in¬ 
ferior  house.  P.uild  at  least  16  ft.  deep, 
and,  better.  20  ft.  The  more  nearly 
square  a  building:,  the  less  the  material 
used  in  the  walls  for  the  same  lloor  space. 
Poullry  houses  are  ventilated  by  openings 
in  the  front:  make  the  buildings  deep 
enough  so  that  the  fowls  will  not  have  to 
stay  directly  under  the  windows.  From 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  hen  are  allowed  in  poultry-house  con¬ 
struction.  That  would  make  the  rapacity 
of  the  one  you  describe  about  200  fowls, 
but  a  building  20x30  ft.  would  house  as 
many  fowls,  and  would  be  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  them,  to  say  nothing  of  re¬ 
quiring  less  material  in  the  walls. 

M.  B.  D. 


White  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

t*  on  go**d  laying  dock.  St  — i;i  ,  9T— 100. 

Riv«rd*le  Poultry  Farm,  East  Brookiield.  Man.  Bo*  187 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR 

/T1  •  1  WYANDOTTES.  REDS. 

I  hi/»Lre  rocks,  fekin,  1 1 

vliltho ROC'EN  AND  INDIAN  II 
RUNNER 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  34 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


brown  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Rods,  both  combs.  Wliito 
W  -  i  idottcs.  Prices  right,  llltistmtcd  Catalog  frso. 

RIVEftOAU  POULTRY  FARM  Bat  1(5  RnarOatc.  N  J. 


Phoanixvllle,  Pa. 


ARDEE'S 


Kggs  ami  Drakes 
i’RicK  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N.Y. 


1  ERfECT 
KKIN 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


ONLY.  I  huvn  been  art  importer  since  WjS  **t'  lh*-  Ingln  :  t 
v  *  ltd  st "fk  obtainable.  My  fowl  alt*  rattgc  bred  and  us 
i  v;  producer*  arc  uucvnlb'd.  1  ItAVt*  rock#,  cockcicls, 
hens,  pullets.  Kg»*«  Tot*  hatching.  Prices  seasonable. 

-}.  H,  LF.YY  IS.  ipaUrldo,  Ji,  V.  -a 


Bird  Wolf  22410  lbs.  Su  ed  by  1st  prize  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Ileus  ad  sold.  Miss  ELIZABETH  TAJE,  Draper.  Virginia 


Chicks  and  hatching  egos,  single  k.*n, 

Ancona,  V.  bite  and  H*  ow*H  Leghorns.  Prom  pure-hi  a*!, 
freo  inlwe  breeders,  that  ajc  br**d  f*>r  size,  vigor,  ami 
high  production.  Circular.  AUUIAS  Uc  ALEP,  Soilua,  N.V, 


Giant  Proiwa  Tiukeys.  S5  for  11.  Fishcl  White 
Kecks,  S2  per  13.  Ferry  White  Runners,  S3  per  11. 
Ready  for  delivery  after  April  1. 

ARTHUR  DICKiSRMAN  -  Watt..  N  V 


Grandsons  ol  College  Queen 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
$5  each.  No  females.  INEZ  TRYLUR,  Kelsey,  New  York 


1V._ i.  J  Wild  Gobbler.  Also  Hens, 
YY  a IllcQ  either  wild,  half  breed  or 
domestic.  H.  A,  YVEEK8,  Cedarhurst,  N.V. 


Chicks  and  gers.  Martiu-Dor- 
I"  ens  strain.  White  ami  1L. m  il 

AN0REW  B.  CARD,  R.  0.  I,  ligolaa,  N.  J. 


lilte  11  vuiidottcs—  8.  C.  Ancona#.  80th  vear.  Cltett 
>  n  XI  ami  *■  *.v K M  i  ox  UK  11.,  -im.  „i*.  \  V 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas !' 

Hatching  Eggs.  H.  S.  SAVAGEAO,  14  Gnnile  St,  Leummst. 


UFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  $S  in, I  # 

I  ODITH1A  FARM  Stanley.  New 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


This  Farm  Size  JAEGER 
Mixer—  with  Engine 

Without  Engine  or  on  Skids 


YOU  may  not  give  your  farm  con¬ 
crete  mixer  the  same  day-after-day 
service  that  the  contractor  de¬ 
mands  of  his  outfit.  But  that  doesn’t 
means  that  a  flimsy,  makeshift  model 
will  do  your  work  right 

A  concrete  mixer  does  get  hard Bervice--»ven 
on  the  smallest  farm  job.  And  it  needs  strength. 
Taggedness  and  in-built  mixer  quality --to 
stand  the  gaff  and  last! 


I  inclose  circular  of  the  Summer  sale  of 
poultry  of  .7.  C.  Fishel  &  Son,  Ilope,  Iud. 
I  bought  Lot  5  and  Lot  2b.  The  rooster 
of  Lot  5  was  in  the  last  stages  of  sick¬ 
ness.  Ils  breast  was  devoid  of  flesh.  I 
sent  it  back  and  it  was  dead  when  it 
reached  Cleveland,  O,,  according  to  the 
express  report.  Also,  one  of  the  hens  was 
a  confirmed  feather  puller  of  the  worst 
kind;  thus,  two  culls  out  of  a  total  five. 
Of  course,  these  fowls  can  be  returned, 
but  the  purchaser  must  pay  express  both 
ways,  which  makes  it  very  safe  for  the 
seller  to  try  to  work  off  culls.  Yet  he 
never  will  say  what  he  will  give  iu  return. 
You  take  the  same  chances.  Of  Lot  20 
there  are  two  or  three  very  inferior  fowls, 
one  being  nothing  better  than  a  eull.  The 
rest  seem  to  he  fairly  good.  When  these 
fowls  arrived  they  were  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible^  condition.  nud  since  some  were  molt¬ 
ing  it  would  take  an  expert  to  judge  of 
them.  As  1  had  more  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fowls,  and  correspond  with 
Fishel,  I  began  to  realize  what  1  was  up 
against.  I  have  charged  that  these  hens 
of  Lot  29  are  not  all  trap-nested  liens  and 
therefore  sold  to  me  under  a  deliberate 
misrepresentation  and  fraud.  The  only 
point  I  wish  to  take  up  in  this  matter  is 
the  question  of  trap-nested  fowls  of  Lot 
29.  I  would  like  to  have  this  matter 
fought  to  a  fiuish.  and  the  ethics  of  the 
case  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  due 
time.  w.  i.  u. 

Massachusetts. 

There  has  been  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  subscriber  and  Mr. 
Fishel ;  also  between  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
each  of  the  contestants.  Lot  No.  29  is 
described  in  the  Fishel  price  list  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Ten  yearling  hens,  which  in 
their  pullet  year  made  records  of  201  to 
223,  and  these  females  are  wonderful 
quality  at  the  price,  mated  to  a  high-class 
breeding  male.”  After  some  correspond¬ 
ence  Mr.  Fishel  admits  that  the  birds  de¬ 
scribed  above  “were  not  individually  trap- 
nested,  but  they  were  produced  by  fe¬ 
males  which  in  their  pullet  year  were 
trap-nested.”  Was  there  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  these  birds,  and  were 
they  sold  under  false  pretense?  J.  C. 
Fishel  &  Son  are  a  prominent  poultry 
firm  of  high  reputation,  hut  so  far  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  adjustment  lias  been  made  with 
the  customer.  Is  it  the  custom  of  high- 
class  breeders  to  sell  stock  as  trap-nested 
when  only  the  maternal  parent  of  the 
birds  had  been  trap-nested  and  made  the 
records  quoted? 


concrete! 


When  you  buy  the  Jaeger  FARM  CON¬ 
CRETE  MIXER,  you  buy  a  standard  Jaeger 

_  Mixer,  made  in  one  of  the  largest 

concrete  mixer  plants  in  the  world. 
You  buy  a  sturdy,  heavy-duty, 
that  will  handle,  year  in  end 
It  ~~  a  year  out*  every  concrete  job  on 

your  farm— an  exact  duplicate  of 
Id  the  larger  Jaeger  contractors’ 
_  jlAjM  mixer,  built  in  a  size  for  your 
jgN W  needs.  And  it  sells  at  a  bed- 
rock  price- -on  skids  $48;  on 
trucks  $68;  on  trucks 
with  engine,  $133. 


A  Minute’ 


WITHtheFARM 

CONCRETE  ^ 

MIXER  on  the  job,  you 
can  save  from  $5.00  to  $18.00 
a  day  on  labor— and  get  perfectly-mixed 
concrete— better  concrete-- with  no  drudg¬ 
ery,  no  backache  for  anyone.  The  coupon 
will  bring  you  full  information  on  this  biggest- 
value  mixer  money  can  buy.  __ 

Mail  it  today.  No 

obligation.  Cotot>ar 


Have  any  of  your  readers  met  this  gen¬ 
tleman?  lie  claimed  to  be  a  student,  at 
the  New  York  University,  and  was  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  iu  a  car  soliciting 
votes  whereby  ho  could  win  a  scholarship 
for  the  college.  In  order  to  vote  for  him 
one  must  give  him  $1 — 99  cents  to  be  ex¬ 
act— and  in  return  get  a.  receipt  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  a  magazine  called 
“The  Feminine  Review,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago.  He  left  postal  card  to 
be  filled  out  and  mailed  by  me  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  people.  Of  course,  no  magazine 
ever  arrived.  Several  of  my  neighbors 
also  gave  him  the  §1.  lie  was  so  very 
earnest  and  serious-minded  he  might  have 
been  studying  for  the  ministry.  If  lie  ever 
comes  to  any  of  your  doors,  sic  Fido  on 
him.  The  story  sounds  queer  as  I  tell  it, 
but  it  was  clever  when  he  gave  it. 

New  Jersey.  sirs.  o.  v.  g. 

The  above  corresponds  with  the  scheme 
of  the  International  Sales  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  regarding  which  we  have  had  numer¬ 
ous!  complaints.  There  may  be  deserving 
young  men  securing  the  means  to  get  an 
education  by  taking  subscriptions  to  pub¬ 
lications,  but  we  have  found  a  very  large 
percent  of  those  making  the  claim  to  be 
impostors.  Many  who  have  paid  money 
for  magazines  have  never  received  them, 
and  unless  the  young  man  can  show  his 
credentials  and  proof  of  his  good  faith, 
it  is  unwise  to  give  such  agents  money. 


American  Fence 


GALVANIZED 


and  U.S 


gatIs  s“eel  a  uoid 

Good  live  stock  means  profit  and  to  raise 
it  you  need  good  fence. 

Horse  high  and  bull  strong.  American 
Fence  holds  anything  on  four  legs. 
Stretches  evenly  over  rough  ground. 
Springy,  resilient,  mechanically  hinged 
joints. 

Stretch  your  fence  on  American  or  U.  S. 
Steel  Posts  and  you  build  the  fence  but  once. 
Driven  like  stakes.  Anchor  themselves. 

Heavy  Fence  Is  Your  Best  Buy 

Experienced  farmers  know  that  good  fence  should 
be  made  of  large  substantial  wires,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized.  This  is  the  kind  of  fence  we  make  and  recom¬ 
mend.  We  believe  in  it  and  stand  back  of  it  because 
we  know  it  will  give  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

To  satisfy  trade  demands  we  also  make  and  sell  a 
high  quality  light  weight  fence.  We  built  this  as 
strong  and  enduring  as  is  possible  with  small  gauge 
wires,  using  the  finest  steel  and  best  quality  galvan¬ 
izing.  But  for  permanent  satisfaction  and  lasting 
economy  there  is  no  equal  for  heavy  American  Fence. 

Dealers  everywhere.  See  them  and  feet  prices.  They  have  a  stock  on 
hand  for  quick  delivery.  Get  new  catalogue  Illustrating  many  kinds 
of  fences,  gates  and  posts  for  every  purpose. 

C/anf-  Froo  Write  for  American  Books  “Making  the  Farm  Pay,” 
oclil  11CC  ‘‘Power  Alcohol."  a  new  farm  product,  “Black  Stem 
Rust,”  “Farm  Account  Book,”  “Dairy  Farming”  and  others. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


«*  «■»  />  1». 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm ;  all  modern  -conveniences;  good 
home  to  right  party.  “FAIRACRES,”  Box  C7. 
West  Grove.  Da. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  dairy  farm;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4911  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -At.  once,  steady  single  man.  with 
some  o\ perienco,  tin  general  farm  with  small 
dairy.  HUGH  RUSSELL,  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  from  IS  to  20  years  of 
age  to  assist,  in  dulry  and  poultry  department 
on  private  estate;  good  opportunity  to  learn  the 
business.  Apply  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  Of 
GARDENERS,  281!  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  eomtnereial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— First-class  farm  hand;  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month  and  house.  Apply  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Cla vermk,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Manager,  capable  handling  fiOO-aere 
farm;  experienced  with  Guernsey  rattle  and 
A.  It.  records  necessary;  position  open  April  1. 
give  references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
ADVERTISER  300.  enro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Roy.  10  years  old.  to  help  around 
cow  barn;  $15  per  month  to  start,  room  and 
board;  must  know  how  to  milk.  THOMAS 
MeMlIXEN,  R.  D.  5,  Newton.  N.  .T- 

WANTED — A  young  married  man  who  does  not 
use  liquor  or  cigarettes,  who  is  a  meehanie  by 
Instinct,  and  training,  to  operate  and  keep  going 
orchard  machinery;  a  good  opening  for  a  man 
who  proves  himself  eilleient  and  reliable;  I  have 
itbout.  400  acres  in  orchards.  Address  RIDGE¬ 
WAY  FARMS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

WANTED — Farm  help;  single  or  married;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
Mr  MILLION,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  .1. 

WANTED— A  good,  live  young  married  man,  in¬ 
terested  in  cattle,  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of 
purebred  HolstetUK  and  see  that  the  ham  work 
is  properly  done,  and  who  is  capable  of  doing 
both  long  and  short,  time  testing;  must  be  a 
wide  awake  man,  who  understands  the  business 
and  is  willing  to  work  and  who  is  in  a  position 
to  board  a  man;  state  salary  and  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  390,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  well-equipped  dairy 
farm,  by  year;  good  home  with  owner  and 
good  wages  to  right  man;  state  wages  and  ex- 
pertenee  in  first  letter.  W.  Ct>  CRAMPHIN, 
Eaton.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  about  20,  to  work  with 
poultry,  around  garden,  etc.;  seine  experience; 
slate  wages  expected,  references,  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  -111.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wanted  who  is  experienced 
carpenter;  cottage  ami  privileges;  state 
wages,  experience,  references,  BOX  12  Morris¬ 
town.  N.  J, 

WANTED — Single  herdsman  and  poultryman  for 
small  herd  of  high-class  Guernseys  and  White 
leghorn  poultry;  modern  barn  and  good  living 
conditions;  must  he  experienced  in  A.  R.  work: 
give  references  and  salary  expected.  MAPLE 
MANOR  FARM.  E.  R.  Cleveland,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Nivervllle.  N.  Y. 

CONSCIENTIOUS.  indnsrrious  couple,  small 
place,  Westchester  County;  general  housework 
and  gardening:  no  children;  applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  references;  remuneration 
$135,  Including  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
450.  eare  Rural  New  Worker. 

REFINED  WOMAN  for  housework;  country. 
DENNIS  G.  HUMAN,  Rlverhead.  I..  1..  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Blacksmith  to  repair  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  shoe  horses,  paint,  etc.;  give  experience, 
wages  desired  nnd  references.  BARNES  NUR¬ 
SERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Man  understanding  eare  and  raising 
of  hogs:  give  experience,  wages  desired  mol 
reference.  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

WANTED  -Stable  man  and  teamster;  tenement 
and  ordinary  privileges  furnished;  give  ex¬ 
perience.  wages  expected  nnd  references. 
BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wal 
ling  ford,  Conn. 

WANTED —  Mother  and  daughter,  or  two  sisters, 
who  would  appreciate  a  good  home,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  as  if  it  were  their  own  home; 
live  In  fnruilv:  will  pay  $75  per  month.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  WINFIELD  II.  MAPES,  389  Ridge¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  olice,  experienced  hog  herdsman; 

married  man  preferred ;  state  full  particulars. 
LESTER  HAYES,  State  Institution,  IVnnhurst, 
Ta. 

*  ■  i 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  milking  cows;  beginning 
March  1;  steady  work  Ihe  year  round;  wages 
$40  per  month  and  hoard.  11.  A.  HESELTON, 
Johnson.  Orange  Oo.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  working  Parmer  on  a  commercial 
trucking  farm  on  Long  Island;  must  he  willing 
to  hoard  some  help;  state  references  uud  salary 
expected.  Apply  to  P.  O.  BOX  170.  Bridge- 
bampton.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  March  first,  herdsman,  sin¬ 
gle,  for  high-class  Guernsey  herds  oil  up-to- 
date  place  where  results  count;  must  be  g-xid 
milker  and  feeder,  willing  to  milk  three  times 
a  day;  also  want,  married  couple;  man  for  tna*n 
ing  and  general  work,  handy  with  tools;  wife 
for  housework;  a  good  plain  cook;  no  boosters  "or 
tobacco  users  wanted;  state  age.  experience  uud 
wages;  a  personal  interview  nnd  references  re¬ 
quired.  WEDGE  ME  RE  FARM.  U.  D.  2,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Moss. 

IT EKDSMA.V.  first-elass  roan,  on  farm  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  with  about  40  head,  sheep  and 
pigs;  give  full  list  of  employers,  address,  exact 
position  occupied  nnd  date.  Can  you  figure  bal¬ 
anced  ratten?  Give  own  age.  members  in  family 
and  age,  religion,  wages  desired ;  applicants  re¬ 
plying  fully  will  Ire  first  considered,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  494,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 

CARPENTER  —  Single  (nun.  from  March  15; 

board  furnished;  must  be  competent,  to  erect, 
bam,  chicken  houses,  etc.:  near  New  York; 
must  he  sol>er  and  not  afraid  to  work;  state 
wages  required.  ADVERTISER  495,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

OPENING  on  large  fruit  farm  for  young  man. 

experienced  in  general  farming,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  future.  WHEELER  J.  WELD  AY, 
Smit  lifichl,  O. 

WANTED — On  lawyer's  farm,  Dutchess  County, 
March  1.  middle  aged  couple  or  single  man. 
Without  children,  Protestant;  50  acres;  capable 
of  running  general  farm  alone;  references;  per¬ 
manent  job  and  room  and  hoard  nnd  perhaps 
interest  to  right  parlies;  state  wages  nnd  full 
particulars  in'  first  letter.  MANSFIELD  HOBBS, 
No.  to  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  First-class  gardener  for  private 
estate;  must  understand  thoroughly  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  flowers,  grapes  aQd  small 
f ru its;  up-to-date  gardener's  cottage.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  at  THE  ORCHARDS,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

WANTED— Young  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

desire  farm-raised  man;  strong,  willing  a  I 
ambitious.  MATT  ITU  OK  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Mattltuck,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — On  80-acre  stock  and  fruit  farm  in 
northern  Westchester  County,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  milker,  able  t..  milk  lft  good  producers 
alone  before  7  o’clock  breakfast:  also  teamster 
and  general  farm  worker;  plenty  of  hard  work, 
and  men  looking  for  easy  bcrtlis  on  a  pay-roll 
would  be  dKappolu  ted :  good  board,  clean  beds, 
bath,  home-like;  12  miles  from  nearest  t  ** : 
$40  or  *45  to  start ;  stale  full  personal  parpeq- 
lars,  how  long  with  last  employers  and  reason 
for  leaving  same.  ADVERTISER,  Room  501, 
112  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— Handy  man  to  take  eare  of  lawn  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  about  private 
place:  state  experience  and  whether  married  or 
single.  STONY  HILL  FARMS.  Glen-haw,  Pn. 

WANTED — Two  young  girls;  one  willing  to 
learn  cooking  and  take  care  of  first  tloor; 
Other  to  help  with  three  children  from  three  to 
eight  years  nud  keep  second  floor:  separate 
rooms  and  hath;  40  minutes  fr  m  New  Y.>-k: 
write,  giving  references,  stab-  age,  religion  and 
wages  wanted.  Mrs.  e.  .7.  WEST,  Davis  Road. 
Port  Washington.  I..  I,.  N.  Y. 

AM  owner  of  otic  of  the  best  farms  in  Western 
Massachusetts:  less  than  100  acres;  level;  no 
rocks:  make  specialty  of  milk,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try:  Want  man.  wife  ami  one  pr  two  sops  to 
operate  this  farm;  must  be  real  farmers,  get  re¬ 
sults,  and  make  farm  pay;  must  be  homsi, 
faithful,  economical  and  industrious:  no  estate 
managers,  superintendents  or  general  managers 
wanted;  want,  one  of  the  old-time  men.  who  will 
take  the  same  Into  rest  in  the  fan  i  ns  the  owner- 
owner  away  much  of  the  time:  the  best  of  living 
conditions  and  equipment  with  whh*lt  to  work: 
for  such  a  party  i  have  a  good  permanent  job. 
whose  services  will  be  appreciated  in  many 
ways:  don’t  apply  unless  you  are  able  to  f-ltiri 
the  requirements,  as  it  Mill  lie  necessary  onlv  to 
move  again,  ADVERTISER  408.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — Situation  by  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure- 
tired  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry;  commercial 
t’laee  only;  American:  married;  small  fnmilv. 
Address  ADVERTISER  272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSI  TION  open  on  modern  farm,  one-half  mile 
from  Newark,  Del.;  tiesf  living  conditions  for 
herdsman,  dairyman  for  Guernsey  herd:  experi¬ 
enced  feeder,  calf  raiser,  A.  R.  O.  work;  board 
for  single  man:  house  with  privileges  for  married 
man;  state  wages;  give  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  457,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  clean,  dry-hand  milkers  for  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  15  cows;  state  wages,  age  and 
references.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — In  State  institution,  teamsters  ex¬ 
perienced  iu  farm  work;  $44  per  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  nf  reference  (from  previous  employer  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  let, -I, worth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Alan  to  run  Cleveland  tractor;  give 
experience,  wages  desired  nnd  reference. 
BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  a  dairy  farm;  please  state  wages  in  the 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  481,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  English-speaking,  white.  Catholic 
young  woman  to  help  on  small  country  home 
in  Rhode  Island:  care  for  poultry  and  cow:  out* 
who  wants  comfortable  home  to  high  wages  pre¬ 
ferred.  MRS.  MULLIGAN,  120S  Brook  Avenue. 
New  York. 

WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  farmhouse  work 
appreciating  good  home  rather  than  high 
wages;  no  heavy  work:  entire  charge  of  kitchen 
if  desired:  state  terms  and  church  you  wish  to 
attend.  ADVERTISER  472,  care  Rural  New- 
»  Yorker. 


i  Ut»l  I  ION  wanted  as  caretafc  r  or  manager  of 
gentleman’s  country  estate;  small  permaner 
place;  nothing  will  be  considered  only  with  tli 
best  class  and  a  permanent  position  with  goo 
pay  and  personal  interview:  four  iu  my  fam,l> 
two  sons  that  understand  how  to  work,  age  ] 
and  Ifi  years:  I  can  furnish  the  very  best  rei 
erencc ;  for  12  years  in  rnv  present  positioi 
ADVERTISER  271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


I  OI  LTRYM  AN,  15  years'  practical  experience. 

wants  position  on  large  private  estate  ,>r  good 
commercial  plant;  thoroughly  experienced  and 
up-to-date  and  can  make  successful  showing  any¬ 
where;  good  turkey  raiser;  American;  married; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
rumtly  in  N».*w  York  City:  A  l 
ST  E  Ft  I  ING  WHITE,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Position  as  a  working  foreman; 

married:  one  child,  school  age;  wife  willing 
to  board  help;  state  wages  first  letter.  BOX 
0b5,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


IOI  LI  HI  . 


- ••*•••<0  juunuuu 

working  manager  of  private  or  com mere 
poultry  plant;  lifetime  experience;  understat 
thoroughly  operation  of  individual  and  mamm, 
incubators,  handling  and  improvement  ,>f  lu.vl 
floeks;  has  also  extensive  and  profitable  exp 
ienee  with  electric*  lighting  for  Winter  * 
production:  six  years  in  last  place;  referen,- 
ADVUKTISKR  3, St,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ORUHAUD1ST.  poultryman  gardener;  3ii;  sin¬ 
gle;  hustler;  life  experience  in  all  farm 
branches;  understands  thoroughly  tractors  and 
ears:  good  repair  man:  best  habits  and  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  422  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


tf  »  «■»  .fjg  p,-* 


POULTRYMAN  (29).  married;  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  college  education;  can  produce  re¬ 
sults;  oppn  for  proposition,  munageri.nl  ability. 
EBERHAKDT,  Flatlanils  Ray.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  u  furm  or  estate;  I  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children ;  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  Wide  in  all  kiuds  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  line  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  1  feel 
confident  that  i  can  bRow  results:  i  would  be 
clad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  . . sonal  in¬ 

terview;  i  an  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character;  will  only  consider 
places  large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of 
proven  ability.  BOX  85,  Unionviilo,  Conn. 
'Phone  13-14  Farmington,  Exchange. 

SECRETARY-AGENT  to  country  gentleman; 

nine  years’  business,  agricultural  experience 
in  America  and  Europe;  married:  age  33;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  only  executive  position  requiring 
vision  and  initiative  considered.  ADVERTISER 
451,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IIERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  for  pure  breeds  of 
quality;  wanting  results;  American:  scientific, 
practical.  ADVERTISER  453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  25.  single,  five  years’  practical 
experience,  energetic,  reliable,  refined  seeks 
position;  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  498, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  31,  experienced,  reliable. 
Wishes  position,  farmer,  gardener,  poultry- 
man ;  reference.  CHARLES  CASPER,  Eccles- 
ton,  Md. 

PRACTICAL  fu ruier-herdsman  desires  position; 

American;  Protestant:  age  27;  married;  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  automobile,  tractor  school 
graduate;  experienced  with  purebred  cattle, 
farm  machinery:  consider  well-equipped  farm  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  44(1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  wants  position:  experi¬ 
enced;  -hort  course  student:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  I3<5)  wants  permanent  situation 
on  small  modern  farm;  life  experience;  very 
successful  poultry  mol  sfoek  raiser;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco.  ADVERTISER  400,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted;  have  bad  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  let*  cream,  butter-making,  milk,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  all  side  lines;  best 
reference.  F.  A.  SWEET.  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  place  by  married 
man;  small  family;  general  farming,  herds¬ 
man.  truck  gardening:  life  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences;  take  charge  if  necessary.  R.  E.  STILL¬ 
MAN.  care  Phipps  Estate,  Norwich,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  herdsman  or  working 
foreman  *n  dairy  farm;  sober,  honest,  thor¬ 
ough.  p  -•)  •  1  •  a  I  knowledge  of  all  farm  nnd  dairy 
work:  Am-*:  an:  married.  ADVERTISER  465. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  available  April  1:  technical 
and  practical  t raining  in  diversified  farming; 
experienced  in  milk,  pork,  egg  and  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  H.ve  w-ked  with  Hotstdns.  Shorthorns, 
Rorksh  -cs  Chester  Whites  and  Leghorns;  un¬ 
derstand  eare  a*’d  management  of  orchard:  good 
mechanical  tririaing  and  ability;  understand  eare 
and  up-keep  of  t-aotor  and  all  farm  machines, 
cost  accounting  and  records:  references  as  to 
ah'!* tv  and  character.  S.  B.  PHELPS,  Port 
Jervis.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — F  sTion  by  good,  reliable  woman,  to 
care  for  semi-invalid  nr  mild  mentnt  case,  or 
care  for  cl. H  I.  MRS.  MEREDITH,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer,  position  on 
modern  farm;  best  reference.  H.  W.  JONES, 
Taeonic.  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN',  single,  wants  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  place;  live  years'  experience 
on  both  types  ■  *!'  places;  thoroughly  understand 
every  phase  of  poultry  breeding  and  can  get 
results;  would  consider  working  on  a  share 
basis;  present  wages  $80.  board  uud  room; 
change  about  March  1.  RALPH  P.  TRACY, 
Tipton  pyne  Farm,  Bernnrrtaville,  N.  J. 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  3d,  single,  hard  worker, 
wants  position  on  estate  or  farm:  life  exper¬ 
ience  with  orchards,  purebred  stock,  general 
farming,  gardening,  landscape,  drainage:  can 
handle  ira  cm  ru  and  cars,  farm  accounts;  posi¬ 
tively  make  good;  good  habits  and  references; 
stat  *  wages.  ADVERTISER  421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

AGRICULTURAL  school  student,  age  20,  desires 
work  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  Southern  New 
York  State  or  Northern  jersey;  from  April  20 
to  September  20.  DONALD  5 C.  TER  HONE, 
Cobleak  ill,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HAND  (24)  wishes  position;  handy;  four 
years’  experience.  FR  ED  SCHAUB,  159i  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position;  Institution,  hotel  or  farm; 

capable,  middle-aged.  American  couple;  Prot¬ 
estant;  ZV>  years  in  last  place  as  farmer  and 
cook;  references  furnished.  J.  BURTON  BIKE, 
Bar  re,  Mass. 

SCOTCHMAN,  40,  single,  total  abstainer,  non- 
smoker.  14  years  general  farming,  orchard 
work,  Ontario  desires  position  with  spiuster  or 
widow;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  476,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  Protestant 
woman  as  nurse  for  invalid  or  grown  child; 
best  references;  22  months  with  invalid;  15 
months  in  children’s  hospital;  country,  or  will 
travel;  write  full  particulars.  MRS.  M.  E. 
KISfiPAUGH,  Tomkins  Cove.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  position  as  assistant  poultryman; 

have  had  five  years’  experience;  also  under¬ 
stand  rabbits.  GEORGE  K.  KELLY,  care  C.  0. 
Auekinelnss,  Rnslyn,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — By  young  man  and  wife.  Americans, 
a  place  on  farm:  both  work;  the  man  a  good 
nil  around  farmer  and  wife  a  good  housekeeper. 
BOX  156,  Thiells.  X.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  20,  strong,  willing,  as  farm 
band,  drive  Ford.  Maxwell;  good  home  prefer¬ 
able  to  high  wages.  PAUL  KRYI.OFF,  Cats- 

kill,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  M AN  wishes  position  on  poultry,  fruit 
or  gentleman’s  estate;  near  beach  or  lake;  no 
smokpr  or  drinker.  $40  per  month;  no  milking; 
bandy  man  with  tools;  caa  run  Cleveland  trac¬ 
tor,  do  general  farm  vrrrlc.  FRED  MARTIN, 
R.  4,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN — Where  results  are  wanted;  prac¬ 
tical.  Scieurlfic;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  farmer  or  care¬ 
taker;  lifetime  experience  with  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  poultry,  all  kinds  of  crops,  fruit,  gar¬ 
den  and  berries.  ADVERTISER  485.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  As  working  manager,  position, 
within  1"0  mites  of  Philadelphia;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  fa  rtn  maoager.  with  life  experience, 
age  45.  with  son  18,  open  for  engagement; 
references.  ADVERTISER  483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WIDOWER,  American,  Protestant,  elderly,  to  be 
retrod  pit  inadequate  pension  April  1,  seeks 
place  to  keep  accounts  on  large  farm,  and  light 
chores:  5,311*  compensation:  personal  interview 
*  in  be  arranged.  F.  W.  HENDRICKS,  Ocean 
Grove.  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — American.  With  boy  of  eight, 
wishes  position  about  March  15  in  couutrv. 
near  school.  VHress  ADVERTISER  462,  care 
Rural  New-Yo-ke-. 


AMERICAN.  2S.  single,  desires  position  in 
lern  or  ertifled  dairy;  good  milker;  re- 
Palde;  exi  er  once.  P.UX  153,  Copenhagen, 


HEAD  GARDENER  w’shes  position  on  private 
estate  by  March  1:  life  experience  in  green¬ 
house  work  ami  out-of-door  landscaping,  drawing 
ef  plans  of  gardens  of  anv  Style:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  married :  no  children;  pleas,-*  send  par- 
Geuiars  in  first  U  tter  Address  ADVERTISER 
447.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  wants  position  March 
1:  college  training,  with  praeticu!  experience. 
ADVERTISER  449,  care  Roral  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  middle-aged,  15  years’  practical 
experience  in  all  branches,  desires  change;  pri¬ 
vate  place  or  one-mnn  plant  preferred;  handy 
with  tools.  ADVERTISE l*  1 5 0 ,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  estate  as 
hand*  man,  carettaker  or  assistant  gardener: 
have  had  charge  of  citv  and  eounrrv  property  for 
past  20  years.  l>.  BROWN,  24  Union  St.,' Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  would  like  farm  board 
ing  to  run  where  everything  is  furnished: 
economical:  conscientious:  references;  wages 
moderate.  F.  I.  FOOTE,  Ulster.  I’a. 


COUPLE  \vi*h  position  In  country;  man  farmer 
or  dairyman:  wife  housework;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  T„  A.  POMEROY.  319  West  33d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  121)  wishes  position  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant;  Cornell  training:  ex¬ 
perience.  •  ADVERTISER  479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  well  edu- 
cated,  competent  Incubator  and  brooder  man. 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  fine  record 
raising  chirks,  ducks,  pheasants  and  turkeys; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4St),  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER— Austrian;  42:  married; 

two  children;  agricultural  graduate;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  upkeep  private  estate  and  farms;  suc¬ 
cessful  manager.  Address  GARDENER,  152 
East  83d  Street,  New  York. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  position  on  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  kiuds  of  machinery;  wife 
willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  489.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  by  a  practical 
farmer  anil  gardener;  American;  married;  no 
children;  age  41:  thoroughly  understand  the  up¬ 
keep  ,,f  a  gentleman’s  estate;  first  ela-s  refer¬ 
ences:  full  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  rare  U.  Rock.  239  East 
1 9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  26.  open  immediately;  good 
A.  R.  O.  records;  hard,  willing  worker:  relia- 
hle;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  492.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position:  good  milker:  thor- 
mighty  experienced.  JACOB  SEL1UER,  60 
Cannon  Street.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  wants  position,  March  or  April  1;  can 
"T**®  and  repair  tracto-g  and  au6 .mobiles.  A. 
\  .  P.  E.,  Box  178.  North  White  Plains,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  gcntle- 
rmri’s  estate;  competent  to  take  full  charge; 

nI’wnJSeSWf»Prt"!;  Tor  "  11  !'e:!t  sma!1  I,lace* 

BOYD  BAKER.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  married,  wishes  steady 
position  oft  gentleman’s  place:  experienced  iii 
all  branches  farming  and  gardening,  live  stock. 
cnre_  poultry ;  best  references;  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  BOX  471,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  43,  married,  children  of 
school  age.  experienced  in  dairy,  stock,  poul¬ 
try.  frmt,  truck  gardening,  improving  ,  f  soil, 
landscaping,  modem  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
“iBotmibilcs.  wants  responsible  position.  ADVER- 
1I8ER  4 88,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


GARDENER.  Swiss  (531.  s.ugle,  practical  work¬ 
man.  reliable,  trustworthy  man.  handy  all 
around,  desires  permanent  one-man  position’ 
references.  ADVERTISER  486,  care  Rural  New- 
x  oncer. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  For  full 
details  write  BOX  261,  Elyria,  O. 


WANTED  —March  1,  by  American  man  with  25 
years’  farm  experience:  would  like  permanent 
position  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm  where  there 
is  a  chance  to  learn  tin*  business:  two  in  fam¬ 
ily:  can  furnish  the  best  of  references.  Address 
LOOK  ROX  401,  Bound  Brook.  X.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER — Reliable,  energetic;  experi¬ 
enced  in  general,  dairy  farming,  breeding  am! 
feed  dairy  cattle,  milk  testing,  operating  and 
repairing  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
stationary  engines;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  *177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

T/fr  EX  PER  I  UNFED  Herdsman,  dairyman,  good 
butter-maker,  age  34.  clean  habits  (married, 
no  children),  desires  position  as  dairyman  on 
private  estate,  bv  April  l:  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


wiui  other  attractions,  which  make  it  a 
paying  proposition;  situated  iu  bnsv  village 
ADVERTISER  885.  can*  Rural  New  Yorker 


l*  OR  SALE— Long  Island  farm;  about  35  acres 
under  cultivation;  0!,  State*  rend;  opposite 
Spoon k  station,  postotiice  and  store;  one  mile 
Ji00th,  R«y*  l'cr  particulars  apply 
to  BYRON  W.  TUT1IIEL.  owner.  ReinsenbuVg. 

1,,  N.  x. 


R<' SALE — Farm.  33  acres,  oo  State  road; 

roue  to  bay :  12  miles  Wildwood  or  Cane  Mnv 
*  ltr*  MATHEW  EARNER,  owner.  It.  n..  Cape 
May  Court  noose.  N.  ,T.  1  e 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  297 . 
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DUSTING  Orchards  &  Low  Crops  with 


COPPER  SULPHATE,  Corrective  for  Blight 


SULPHUR,  remedy  for  fungi 


LEAD  ARSENATE,  fatal  to  chewing  Insects 


NICOTINE,  suffocative  to  sucking  Insects, 


LIME,  splendid  intensifier  of  other 


CHEMICALS,  &  an- excellent  carrier,  has  been  the 


BIG  TOPIC  OF  TALK  at 


1921  &  early  1922  Fruit  and  Crop  Shows 


Niagara  Fruit  Duster 

with  5-h.p.  motor  and  special 
Niagara  Orchard  Wagon.  Will 
dust  40  acres  mature  apple  trees 
in  one  day. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY  cried 


EUREKA 


GROWERS  answered 


Niagara  Combination 
Duster. 

Shown  here  with  Orchard  at¬ 
tachment.  Equipped  with  dis¬ 
tributing  pipes,  will  dust  4  rows 
and  30  acres  of  potatoes  in  one 
day. 


WHADDAJA  MEAN  ‘EUREKA’?”  Now 


GROWERS  KNOW  that 


IMPALPABLE  DUST— Sulphur 


LEAD  Arsenate,  Nicotine,  Lime, 


GROUND  SO  FINE  that  a 


DUST  ATOM  CANNOT  BE  SEEN  OR  FELT— will 


ADHERE  to  the 


PUBESCENCE  (small  hairs — use  a  microscope)  of 


FOLIAGE.  Y  ou’ve  seen  a 


Niagara  Blower  Gun. 

Hand  Cranked,  Straps  over  the 
shoulders.  Weighs  11  pounds. 
Hold  7  pounds  of  Dust.  Will 
dust  J4  acre  an  hour. 


FILM  of  chemic  mixture  on 


Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  N,  Y. 


BARK,  VINES  LEAVES,  BUDS,  FRUIT,  after 


SPRAYING.  It  was  there  when  that 


Send  me  the  free  booklets  on 
the  subjects  I  have  checked 
below : 


TON  OF  WATER  you  handled  so 


LABORIOUSLY  had  evaporated.  The 


U]  General  Catalogue 

I  I  Niagara  Potato  Dusts 

I  I  Pear  Psylla 

I  1  Niagara  Arsenate  of  Lead 

[  |  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound 

I  I  Present  Status  of  Dusting, 
By  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  Cornell 

j  1  Potato  Dusting 

By  Prof.  Whetzel 


NIAGARA  DUSTERS,  of  Aluminum,  weigh 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY’S  DUST 


INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES  are  placed  on  ABOUT  1,000  LBS.,  with 


ORCHARD  &  Shade  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  TRIFLING  Draw-bar  pull 


GROWERS  should  write  for 


POTATOES,  celery,  onions,  strawberries,  grapes 


DUST  literature.  The 


UP-TO-DATE  type  of 


My  name 


NIAGARA  DUSTERS,  motor,  traction  &  hand 


Address 


FARM  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


OPERATED.  Juggling 


EARNESTLY  ANXIOUS  to 


1  TON  of  water  to  place 


My  Dealer’s  name 


SUPPLY  Products  &  Service  on  a 


40  LBS.  of  chemicals  on 


Dealers’s  address 


BASIS  of  Lasting  & 


FEEDING  places  of  insects  &  in 


PROFITABLE  Relations 


CONTACT  WITH  FUNGI  is 


SHOULD  also  write  the 


OBSOLETE.  Spray -rigs  weigh  1,  2,  2  y2  tons 


MIDDLEPORT  NEW  YORK 


\J~\  I  YYYI  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 

V  OI#  L<AAAI.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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When  The  Roses  Bloom  A^ain 


=10I>YBAG 

|?  lias  &  TAG 
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The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

NORTHERN  AMERICAN  GROWN,  from  selected  Stock  Seed  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climatic  requirements  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  Purity  and  Germination,  and  sold  under 
our  famous  10-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you 
choose  to  make. 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Purity  our  test,  99.85% . $12.00  per  bu. 

D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa,  Purity  our  test,  99.70 % .  32.00  per  bu. 

D.  B.  Medium  and  Mammoth,  our  test  above  99.50%,  and  Fancy 
Alsike,  at  lowest  wholesale  prices  for  the  superlative  quality  we  offer. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  our  test,  99.70% .  . .  4.00  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture, 
average  17%  Alsike.  Less  than  1%  weed  seeds.  The  Seeding  Bargain 
of  the  Year . . . . . . . . . ••.  /., .  4.25  per  bu. 

Brother  Farmers,  Demand  Purity  and  germination  tests  on  every  pound  of  seeds  you  sow. 
You  cannot  afford  to  use  seeds  of  unknown  origin,  purity  or  germination  in  this  most  crucial 
year  of  American  Agriculture. 

Dibble’s  Heavy  Weight  Seed  Oats,  average  weight,  42-44  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel.  The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  variety. 

Dibble’S  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early,  heavy-yielding  oat;  average  weight, 
36-38  lbs.  $1.00  per  bushel  and  less  in  large  lots. 

Seed  Oats  of  good  quality  are  scarce  and  high.  Our  stock  is  limited. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  Best  varieties  for  Crop  and  the  Silo.  Average  germination,  our 
test  above  95%.  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Luce’s  Favorite,  Gold  Nugget,  Drought 
Proof,  Big  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Seed  corn  is  plentiful  and  cheap  this  year  and  we  can  furnish 
several  of  the  leading  varieties  in  50-bushel  lots  or  over,  as  low  as  $ 1.00  per  bushel. 
Dibble's  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  from  Pedigree  Stock  Seed  and  saved  from  fields  that 
were  free  from  blight.  The  best  14  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  including 
Dibble’s  Certified  Russets,  the  choicest  quality  of  this  most  productive  main  crop  variety, 
in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads,  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Grasses,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Dibble’S  Prices  vary  with  market  conditions  and  are  subject  to  market  changes,  but  are 
invariably  lower  than  the  same  high-grade  seeds  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere,  as  we  live  in 
the  country  where  seeds  are  grown,  have  over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  seed  farms  and  ship 
from  our  Seed  Houses  (capacity  over  100,000  bushels  and  located  on  two  railroads)  direct 
to  you. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  volume  we  have  ever  issued,  Special  Price  List  and 
Samples  Free. 

Address :  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Where  you  know  what  you  are  buying. 

Where  you  get  what  you  buy. 

Or, 

Your  money  back  without  question  or  quibble  as  per  our  guarantee. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

HONEOYE  FALLS  NEWYORK 


The  Story  of  a  Successful  Orchard 


P ART  I. 


PEOPLE  ill  the  Middle  West,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  W.  T. 
Maun  of  Ashtabula  County.  Mr.  Maim  has  been 
credited  with  havin'?  a  secret  which  may  be  difficult 
to  obtain.  This  secret,  however,  is  considered  by 
many  of  the  best  fruit  growers  of  the  State  as  com¬ 
mon  sense.  During  the  past  year  a  visitor  was 
shown  about  Mr.  Mann's  orchards,  and  his  methods 
were  carefully  explained,  yet  Die  visitor  contended 
there  still  remained  something  mysterious.  The 
careful  a  ml  businesslike  methods  which  Mr.  Mann 
has  given  in  the  following  are  the  foundation  for  his 
merited  success.  Mr.  Mann  was  formerly  located 
in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  the 
Autumn  of  15)34, 

The  question  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
in  a  county  where  the  earlier  orchards  are  sadly 
neglected,  comparatively  no  new  plantings  are  being 
made,  and  where  the  local  product  supplies'  only  a 


we  are  located  on  the  watershed  between  Grand 
Itiver  and  Lake  Erie.  We  are  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake,  which  is  six  miles  to  the  north. 
Grand  Liver  borders  one  of  our  farms  to  the  south.” 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mann  brought  hack  old 
trees  is  considered  remarkable.  Mr.  Mann  attributes 
the  improvement  of  lx  is  old  trees  to  tillage  and  spray¬ 
ing  mainly.  He  says:  “They  have  also  had  such 
pruning  as  seemed  necessary,  and  they  have  been 
mulched  with  straw  to  protect  the  dropping  fruit. 
This  mulch  has  helped  conserve  moisture  and  has 
added  to  tile  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil." 

"Will  you  tell  us  about  your  young  orchards?” 

“We  set  5.000  apple  trees  in  1015,  and  have  plant¬ 
ed.  from  time  to  time  since  then  until  we  now  have 
150  acres  of  apple  orchard,  containing  about  12,500 
trees.  We  also  have  1.200  quince.  1,000  pear  and 
1,000  peach  trees.  Our  apple  orchards  are  set  on  the 
filler  system,  with  permanent  trees  40x44  ft.  apart. 


“We  most  certainly  do  believe  in  pruning,  but  we 
also  believe  that  pruning  has  been  over-emphasized, 
and  that  much  harm  has  been  done  by  unwise  and 
unintelligent,  pruning.  We  have  no  use  for  the 
average  professional  primer.  lie  measures  his  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  amount  of  wood  he  removes,  and  not  by 
the  amount  he  can  properly  leave  on  the  tree.  The 
productive  capacity  of  a  tree  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  bearing  wood  it  can  properly  support.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  establish  rules  for  pruning,  but  we 
can  indicate  certain  conditions  that  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  Wlml  we  may.  perhaps,  call  our  philosophy 
of  pruning  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs  of  the  tree.  The 
Sap,  carrying  the  necessary  minerals  of  the  soil, 
passes  into  the  leaves,  where  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  they  are  combined  with  the  carbon  of  the 
atmosphere  to  form  the  food  necessary  for  growth 
and  fruit.  Anything  which  lessens  the  number  and 


Baldwin  Tree  Set  in  1915,  Showing  Five  Years’  Growth  Under  Mr.  Mann’s  Treatment.  Fig.  129. 


fraction  of  the  demand  is:  “Do  you  consider  the 
conditions  in  Northeastern  Ohio  favorable  for  apple 
orcharding?” 

In  Mr.  Mann’s  reply  he  says:  “When  I  first  bought 
land  and  began  planting  orchards  here.  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  apple  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  seven  years 
have  fully  continued  that  opinion.  The  few  old  trees 
on  the  farms  we  now  own  were  badly  diseased  and 
unproductive.  They  are  now  vigorous,  and  produce 
annual  crops  of  fine  fruit  in  such  quantity  that  wo 
find  it  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  from  breaking. 
Our  first  planting  of  young  trees,  a  block  of  5,000 
set  in  15)15.  1ms  borne  two  crops.  As  compared  with 
my  experience  in  Western  New  York,  1  believe  the 
growth  is  better,  atul  my  records  show  twice  as  much 
fruit  per  tree  as  was  produced  in  my  New  Ybrk 
orchards  on  trees  of  the  same  age.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  can  scarcely  he  surpassed.  The  past  season 
some  of  our  early  fruit  retailed  in  the  Cleveland  mar¬ 
ket  at  10  cents  per  pound.” 

Regarding  soil  and  exposure.  Mr.  Mann  says: 

“Our  soil  is  a  clay  loam  containing  much  decayed 
mineral  matter,  and  underlaid  with  shale  rock.  The 
surface  is  gently  rolling,  so  as  to  afford  good  natural 
drainage.  We  also  have  excellent  air  drainage,  as 


With  the  fillers  the  trees  stand  20x22  ft.  apart.” 

“Do  you  advise  the  filler  system?” 

“I  would  say  it  is  a  very  dangerous  system  for  the 
average  grower.  If  the  tillers  are  removed  at  the 
proper  time  it  is  highly  profitable,  hut  if  the  fillers 
are  not  removed  in  time,  the  results  are  likely  to  he 
disastrous  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  orchard.  The 
income  from  young  orchards  may  he  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  usx'  of  fillers,  hut  it  is  imperative 
that  they  In*  removed  before  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  permanent  trees.  Some  good  orchardists  find 
it  very  difficult  to  remove  vigorous,  productive  young 
trees,  and  so  sacrifice  the  ideal  form  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  tree,  with  a  resulting  annual  less  covering  many 
years  for  only  a  temporary  gain.  I  have  even  seen 
orchards  in  which  the  fillers  have  not  been  removed, 
hut.  instead,  the  lower  branches  of  all  the  trt'es  have 
bet'n  cut  away,  so  as  to  allow  work  beneath  them. 
Such  an  orchard  has  little  or  no  commercial  value 
except  as  an  object  lesson  of  folly  or  sentimental 
weakness.  Personally,  we  like  and  use  the  filler 
system,  and  find  it  very  profitable,  but  hesitate  to 
recommend  its  general  use." 

“It  has  been  reported  that  you  do  not  believe  in 
pruning.  What  is  your  opinion  and  practice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it?” 


strength  of  these  vital  organs,  whether  it  be  the 
pruning  saw,  insects  or  diseases,  lessens  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  therefore  lessens  the  growth  and  fruit¬ 
age  of  the  tree.  Hence  on  young  trees,  the  less  we 
prune  the  larger  the  growth  and  the  earlier  the  fruit¬ 
age.  While  the  permanent  trees  must  be  shaped  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  orchard,  yet  we  should  do 
as  little  pruning  as  possible  to  secure  the  desired 
form.  The  fillers  will  not  need  this  shaping,  and  so 
will  need  little  or  no  pruning.  The  loss  we  prune 
the  young  tree,  the  earlier  and  the  more  abundant 
is  it  likely  to  bear.  As  the  trees  increase  in  size  and 
density  of  foliage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prune  to 
admit  sunlight  to  shaded  portions  of  the  tree,  so 
that  the  remaining  leaves  may  properly  function.  In 
the  absence  of  sunlight  the  leaves  themselves  not 
only  lose  their  power  to  perform  this  important 
work,  but  become  enfx'obled  and  finally  die.  Finally 
the  branch  upon  which  they  arc  growing  loses  its 
vigor  and  dix*s.  This  is  nature's  method  of  pruning. 
It  will  also  become  necessary  to  remove  such  low 
branches  as  interfere  with  extension  tillage  tools. 
As  the  trees  become  still  larger,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  open  up  the  tree  so  that  the  spray  can  reach  all 
parts,  and  also  in  order  that  pickers  can  have  ready 
access  to  the  interior.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
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aim  should  ho  to  remove  as  little  wood  as  possible  to 
attain  these  various  objects.  The  ideal  tree  is 
broad  and  low.  with  the  lower  branches  just  as  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  and  productive  as  the  topmost,  and 
sufficiently  open  to  permit  thorough  spraying,  and 
the  full  action  of  sunlight,  at  the  same  time  easily 
accessible  to  the  pickers.  Such  a  tree  must  have 
ample  space  on  all  sides.  It  cannot  be  developed  if 


Ben  Davis  Apple  After  a  World's  Journey.  Fig.  130 


crowded  Lty  tillers,  and  it  must  have  careful  annual 
pruning.” 

“What  is  your  theory  and  practice  in  regard  to 
spraying?” 

"It  seems  to  me  what  I  have  called  the  philosophy 
of  pruning  explains  not  only  the  relations  of  one 
branch  to  another  on  an  individual  tree,  and  the 
relations  of  one  tree  to  another  as  in  the  use  of 
fillers,  hut  it  points  also  to  the  vitally  important  fact 
that  the  foliage  must  he  protected  from  the  parasitic 
attacks  of  insects  and  diseases.  It  must  he  ma.u- 
tained  in  a  healthy  condition  at  all  times,  whether 
the  tree  is  bearing  or  not.  .lust  as  the  vital  organs 
of  the  tree,  the  leaves,  may  be  removed  by  unwise 
use  of  the  pruning  saw,  so  may  they  lie  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  an  absence  of  sunlight  by  overcrowd¬ 
ing  of  branches  or  trees,  or  by  parasitic  attack 4  of 
insects  or  fungi.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  either 
ease,  and  so,  too,  is  the  result.  So  then,  spraying 
in  necessary,  not  only  to  protect  the  fruit  upon  the 
tree.  but.  also  to  prepare  the  tree  to  produce  fruit. 
Our  methods  of  spraying  are  those  usually  followed 
by  successful  orchardists.  The  dormant  spray  with 
lime-sulphur  in  the  powdered  form  is  followed  by 
the  calyx  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  A  few  days  later  this  is  repeated.  For  the 
later  Summer  spray,  we  sometimes  use  Bordeaux 
instead  of  the  lime-sulphur.  Special  treatments  are 
given  if  needed.  We  use  pressure  machinery  with 
both  the  spray-gun  and  angle  nozzle,  and  require 
very  thorough  work.  w* J- 


The  Ben  Davis  as  a  Globe  Trotter 

T1IE  following  story  may  he  told  mostly  in  let¬ 
ters.  On  November  1.  1021,  J.  Harris  Perkins 
of  Valatie,  N.  V.,  selected  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Ben  Davis  apple  and  mailed  it  to  his  brother,  Dr, 
It.  B.  I’erkins  of  Buitenzorg,  .lava.  The  apple  was 
packed  in  a  shell  box  and  started  by  mail  via  New 
York.  Along  with  the  apple  went  the  following 
note : 

This  apple,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Ben  Davis,  was 
grown  in  Columbia  Co..  X.  Y..  was  picked  October  1, 
mailed  November  1.  via  New  5  ork  to  Java  ;  was  opened 
there  and  found  to  lie  in  almost  perfect  condition 
slight  bruise  in  the  vcllow  spot.  Ilennliled  from  Java 
on  December  14.  1021.  via  San  Francisco,  having  com¬ 
pletely  circled  tin  globe  by  mail.  'File  object  ot  this  is 
merely  to  prove  or  determine  the  keeping  and  shipping, 
qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  Will  you  let  your 
readers  know,  through  THE  R.  N.-l .,  as  to  the*  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  apple  Whop  received  by  you. 

J.  HARRIS  PERKINS. 

Dr.  Perkins,  on  the  island  of  Java,  as  we  see  from 
the  following  letter,  remailed  the  apple  to  The 
It.  N.-Y. : 

The  enclosed  apple  and  letter  from  my  brother  in 
Valatie.  N.  Y..  will  explain  themselves.  The  apple  ar¬ 
rived  here  December  0  ill  perfect  condition,  except  for  a 
slight  bruise  in  the  yellow  spot:  another  about  2  in.  to 
the  left  of  the  yellow  spot  (apple  setting  on  stem),  and 
a  third  below  the  second,  near  the  stem.  _  T  am  remaning 
it  today,  first-class  registered  post,  iu  its  original  con¬ 
tainer,  a  Remington  shell  box. 

Hoping  that  you  will  receive  the  package  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  am.  Very  cordially  yours,  it.  g.  perkins. 
December  14. 

The  apple  arrived  here  on  January  20,  just  118 
days  from  the  time  it  was  picked,  and  S8  days  from 
the  day  it  was  mailed.  It  traveled  completely  around 
the  world — not  by  the  most  direct  route.  We  wish 
that  we  could  go  on  and  say  that  our  old  friend 
Ben  Davis  stood  the  trip  without  turning  a  liair  or 
bruising  a  fiber.  The  truth  of  his  condition  after 
the  long  journey  is  shown  by  the  picture  at  Fig.  130. 
This  shows  a  photograph  of  the  apple  just  as  it  came 
from  the  package.  Apparently  it  did  not  decay  m 
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the  usual  way.  but  slowly  dried  up  and  passed  on. 
It  could  not  be  eaten,  but  if.  was  not  exactly  like  a 
rotten  apple.  Old  Ben  did  hi*  best  to  live  up  to  liis 
reputation  as  a  shipper  and  traveler,  but  life  in  the 
ordinary  mail  bag  was  too  much  for  him.  We  doubt 
if  any  other  variety  could  have  done  as  well. 

Dusting  in  Nova  Scotia 

HIS  year  I  plan  to  use  a  duster  in  place  of  a 
sprayer.  For  an  orchard  up  to  20  acres  the 
liquid  sprayer  puts  on  protection  cheaper  than  a 
duster.  When  we  have  60  acres  of  apples  it  becomes 
difficult  to  get  good  enough  men  to  do  a  good  enough 
job.  I  have  been  for  years  an  advocate  of  the 
modified  Bordeaux  liquid  spray,  which  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  given  such  unbounded  satisfaction,  giving 
us  three  bumper  crops  since  it  became  generally 
used,  and  driving  lime-sulpliur  completely  out  of  use. 
We  have  no  San  Jos£>  scale.  At  the  same  time  I  got 
great  injury  in  using  even  this  spray,  due,  as  I  think, 
to  using  the  gun.  I  fail  to  see  how  this  can  ho  alto¬ 
gether  avoided,  as  to  reach  the  top  of  trees  some  of 
the  bottom  limbs  must,  once  in  a  while,  get,  too  severe 
a  dose.  I  think  this  is  mainly  a  mechanical  harm. 

The  duster  will  use  90-JO  sulphur  dust,  and  go  over 
the  whole  orchard  once  a  week  until  two  weeks  after 
the  bloom,  when  one  can  wait  for  three  weeks  longer 
and  then  dust  once  to  finish. 


In  the  middle  of  the  bloom  T  shall  use  sulphur 


Grand  ltiver  Orchard  Company,  R.  /.  Greening.  Tree 
Set  in  1915.  Product  in  1920.  Fig.  131 


with  10  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  or  may  try  pure  sul¬ 
phur.  placing  a  small  frame  of  laths  in  the  dusting 
hopper  to  keep  the  weight  of  this  father  compact 
material  oil"  the  brushes. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  have  used  90-10  sulphur  dust 
for  four  or  five  years  now.  and  1  have  followed  their 
results  closely.  Sometimes  1  heat  them  considerably 
(my  opinion)  with  liquid  modified  Bordeaux.  Other 
years  they,  on  certain  varieties,  seemed  ahead.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  T  have  made  up  my  inind  to  take  the 
plunge  next  year  and  use  dust.  I  don't  expect  quite 
so  clean  a  crop  as  extra  good  spraying  would  give, 
but  I  expect,  say  96  per  cent,  as  good  on  an  average 
year.  The  truth  is  my  orchard  is  becoming  too  big 
for  my  present  way  of  spraying.  What  I  conclude 
is  the  conclusion .  of  our  Nova  Scotian  government 
horticulturists,  though  T  believe  one  is  rather  doubt¬ 
ful.  Dusting  with  us  is  done  in  early  morning,  when 
it  is  still  and  the  trees  are  wet  with  dew.  Maybe 
our  climate  is  more  moist  than  in  other  places,  but 
such  mornings  come  every  two  or  three  days  with 
us  in  the  spring.  I  experimented  last  year  with  the 
duster,  using  about  3*4  tons  of  sulphur  dust.  Now, 
after  thus  showing  that  I  am,  for  a  time  at  least, 
using  a  duster,  I  want  to  say  1  would  feel  safer  with 
the  liquid  on  the  exceptional  year. 

I  don’t  like  the  present  gun.  Anyone  who  used 
the  Atseo  (air  and  liquid  coming  out  of  bamboo  noz¬ 
zle  at  the  same  time)  knows  what  a  great  spray  it 
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was.  lifting  well  and  with  great  covering  properties. 
You  talk  of  a  combined  duster  and  sprayer;  what  I 
would  desire  is  a  liquid  sprayer  using  a  large  gun 
with  maybe  a  14-iu.  hole  in  the  disk  and  putting  out 
a  mixture  of  compressed  air  and  liquid.  My  big  300- 
gallon  10-h.p.  sprayer  would  then  cover  about  twice 
as  many  trees  and  cover  the  leaves  more  evenly  than 
with  our  present  gun,  reducing  costs  and  increasing 
speed.  I  believe  a  nozzle  could  lie  used,  with  an  open 
end,  using  the  compressed  air  to  break  up  the  swirl¬ 
ing  liquid,  and  with  10  or  15  ft.  of  hose  and  a  short 
gun.  eCiiM-cie  witli  the  dusters.  M.v  belief  is  that  the 
great  force  is  only  needed  to  transport  the  spray  to 
the  leaf  and  that  after  that  the  more  gently  it  lands 
on  the  leaf  the  better,  so  long  as  it  covers  all  the  leaf 
surface.  john  buchanan. 


The  Biggest  Apple  Tree 

IS  the  Hope  Farm  man  starting  an  office  for  the 
recording  of  record-breaking  a pple  trees?  Will  you 
accept  characters  of  interest  other  than  height?  The 
dairy  people  strive  for  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and 
pounds  of  lmtterfat :  also  per  month,  per  seven  days 
and  per  day.  for  period  of  year,  and  for  cows  of 
different  breeds  and  ages,  etc.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  apple  tree  that  is  not  70  ft.  high.  It 
is  nearer  half  of  that,  about  40  ft.,  but  it.  has  a  good, 
rugged,  practically  round  trunk.  4  ft.  2  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  It  stands  two  miles  south  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  on  the  farm  of  “Judge”  Storrs. 
A  State  road  embankment  goes  up  from  its  foot,  and  a 
60-ft.  telephone  line  passes  through  its  branches.  Its 
spray  has  been  an  annual  dusting  from  the  road, 
and  its  pruning  has  been  left  to  the  linemen.  Its 
fruit  is  probably  wild,  hut  not  sour;  sort  of  a  “hard- 
worked”  Bolden  Sweet  Its  age  is — who  would  dare 
to  make  a  guess?  When  Prof.  A.  G.  Bully  was  alive 
he  used  to  refer  to  this  tree  in  his  classes.  Dr. 
Jarvis  of  Washington  used  to  show  this  tree  on  the 
screen,  in  connection  with  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
horticulture.  Unless  you  know  of  an  apple  free  with 
a  truuK  circumference  of  more  than  13  ft.,  please 
enter  this  as  the  biggest  apple  tree  in  the  world,  and 
let  the  critics  go  to  it  and  beat  it  if  they  can. 
Connecticut  frank  r.  miller. 

It  N.-Y.— It  is  done!  Up  to  date  this  stands  as  the 
biggest  apple  tree  on  record.  If  others  are  larger 
we  want  to  know  where  they  are.  We  would  like  to 
have  our  readers  engage  in  a  contest  or  test  to  show 
the  most  productive  apple  tree  for  this  season.  If 
there  is  any  particular  interest  taken  in  the  idea,  we 
will  try  to  formulate  a  plan  for  such  a  contest. 


Potting  Early  Tomatoes 

I’rof.  Massey  has  stated  that  for  potting  up  early 
tomatoes  and  other  plants  the  earthen  pots  are  cheaper 
and  better  than  paper  pots  or  dirt  bands.  A\  ill  the  4-in. 
pots  he  large  enough  for  the  final  shift?  S.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

DO  not  shift  tomato  plants,  but  do  shift  egg 
plants  into  4-in.  pots,  as  I  do  not  set  them  in  cold 
frame.  I  pot  tomatoes  into  214-in.  pots  to  prevent 
their  getting  crowded  and  injured  before  getting 
stout  enough  to  go  into  the  frames,  and  before  the 
weather  suits  the  change.  But  to  make  strong,  short 
and  stout  plants  I  always  put  them  in  the  cold  frame 
4  in,  apart.  They  come  up  with  a  mass  of  roots 
taken  with  a  garden  trowel.  w.  f.  massey. 


Gathering  Greenhouse  Cucumbers.  Fig.  132 
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Glassed  in  Farms  in  New  England 


October  to  April  about  3,000  c 
market  every  day  from  the  gla 
Poston.  These  figures  are  ei 
the  industry  is  a  big  one. 
forcing  houses  around  Best 
quarters  span  type,  40  ft.  wit] 
feet  long.  Iiov 
houses  50  ft.  w 
and  seem  to  be 
bers  come  next 
tuee.  and  a  lot  ol 
SjSjV;v-  grooving  them. 
Vv^,'  ^  are  probably  paj 
crops  grown  und 
crop  has  to  in 
Florida  and  Vir 
competition  is  < 
local  growers  i 
A>  I  i  much,  as  the  S 


competition,  it  has  been  somewhat  apa¬ 
thetic  of  late,  in  fact,  there  lias  been 
more  or  less  discouragement  expressed, 
especially  since  the  entrance  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  lettuce,  which  is  shipped  Fast  in 
immense  quantities  each  season.  As  a 
result,  hut  few  new  houses  have  been 
pul  up.  Now.  however,  the  growers  are 
getting  themselves  in  hand  again.  They  g 
see  light  ahead  in  spite  of  the  many 
difficulties,  and  confidence  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  that,  with  some  necessary  re¬ 
adjustments  the  industry  will  take  a 
new  lease  of  life.  To  a  large  extent 
tlie  Market  Garden  Field  Station,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harold  F. 
Tompson,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
State  College  at  Lexington,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  (he  improved  outlook.  Experi¬ 
ments  which  are  being  made  there  are 
helping  the  market  gardeners  to  learn 
what  their  mistakes  are  and  how  to 
correct  them. 

TjETTFCE  PRICES. — Particular  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  of  late  to  let¬ 
tuce  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
Boston,  and  I  lie  one  which  is  feeling 
competition  most  keenly.  Growing  let¬ 
tuce  has  always  boon  more  of  less  of  a 
gamble,  for  while  it  has  sold  on  oc¬ 
casion  for  $3  a  bushel  box.  it  has  like¬ 
wise  gone  down  to  10  or  15  cents  a  box, 
at  which  time  it  was  grown,  of  course, 
at  a  heavy  loss.  There  may  he  a  big 
drop  in  price  almost  over  night,  and 
if  it  gets  too  low  it  is  not  marketed  at 
all.  but  thrown  on  the  dump  heap.  Dur¬ 
ing  December,  this  season,  lettuce  was 
bringing  $1  a  box.  By  the  middle  of 
January  it  was  selling  at  50  cents  a 
•box.  At  the  first  price  it  paid  a  fair 
profit.  When  the  price  was  cut  in  half  I 
it  went  at  a  loss.  Before  the  season  is 
over,  however,  prices  will  probably 
•stiffen  materially,  and  the  growers 
make  money  again.  ' 

C  A  E  I  F  ORNTA  COMPETITION. — 
However,  better  lettuce  must  lie  grown  r— 
and  marketing  methods  must  he  im¬ 
proved  if  tlie  industry  is  to  hold  its 
own.  In  the  past  tlie  lettuce  has  been 
grown  too  fast.  There  was  too  much  \c> 
effort  to  get  tlie  maximum  number  of 
crops,  even  though  the  quality  suf¬ 
fered.  Customers  bad  to  take  soft.  ** 

puffy  heads,  so  long  as  no  other  kind  *- 

could  be  bad.  Then  California  Iceberg 

g 

lettuce,  with  its  hard,  round  beads,  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  and  the  public  started 
buying  it.  being  willing  to  pay  more  for 
it.  apparently,  than  for  the  native  ar¬ 
ticle'.  As  it  happens,  much  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  lettuce  has  been  coming  in  poor 
this  season,  owing  t<>  unfavorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  this  is  only  tempor¬ 
ary.  Competition  must  lie  mot  by 
growing  better,  firmer,  harder  heads, 

VARIETIES.— May  King  has  been  Jj 
used  in  the  past  very  largely.  It  does 
very  well  for  a  Fall  and  Spring  crop, 
but  invariably  gets  soft  in  midwinter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  resistant  to 
disease  and  makes  quick  growth,  so 
that  the  greenhouse  men  like  it.  Bel¬ 
mont  lettuce,  however,  gives  far  better  result 
speet  to  quality.  It  has  a  tendency  to  mile 
he  sure,  but  mildew  can  be  controlled  withou 
difficulty  under  normal  weather  conditions 


Greenhouse  Cucumbers  Trained  on  Strings.  Fig.  188 


(  t  LTT  RE. — Seeds  are  started  in 
.  hotbeds  or  Bats,  and  the  seedlings 

transplanted  to  pots,  which  are  set 
close  together  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
tlie  plants  begin  to  run.  they  are  set  in 
their  permanent  locations.  A  foot  of 
fresh  horse  manure  is  often  used  in  the 
trenches,  and  heavy  feeding  is  always 
given.  Growers  often  plant  radishes 
or  some  other  quick-growing  vegetable 
ap.'  B-'  between  the  rows  of  cucumber  plants  to 
get  an  ?xtra  crop  from  the  house. 
Around  Mansfield  and  in  some  houses 
V  '■%  north  of  Boston  the  A  trellis  system 

is  used  for  training  the  plants.  Strips 
*  MraS**  furring  are  fastened  together.  A- 

shaped.  with  a  45-degree  slant.  Heavy 
wires  are  stretched  across  the  strips 
HMjHfej  of  wood.  The  newer  system,  and  the 
one  most  commonly  used  around  Rel- 
mont  and  Arlington,  does  away  with 
the  wooden  strips,  the  encumbers  being 
trained  on  strings  fastened  to  wires 
across  tlie  house.  Rows  are  made  4  ft. 
apart,  and  the  plants  set  15  in.  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  vines  have  to  be 
started  to  climb,  and  tlie  laterals  are 
carefully  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  just  beyond  tlie 
first  joint. 

GATHERING  THE  FRUIT.—' The  cucumbers  are 
picked  four  times  a  week  in  a  good  season,  for  if 
allowed  to  get  too  long  they  become  larger  than  the 
Boston  market  likes.  The  right  size  is  when  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger  will  reach  around  them. 
Each  plant  should  set  30  to  40  “pickles.” 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON". 


rieties  are  being  tested.  Tn  fact,  there  are  54  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  and  strains  growing  in  rows  side  by 
side,  and  accurate  data  are  being  kept,  not  only  on 
tlie  behavior  and  cropping  of  each  kind,  but  also  on 
different  strains  of  the  same  kind. 

GREENHOUSE  CULTURE. — It  should  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  anything  I  have  said  that  tlie  lettuce 
industry  has  been  going  down  hill.  It  simply  has 
been  marking  time,  with  its  future  uncertain.  From 
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The  Story 

You  see  sweet  maid  we  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race:  this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather;  but 

The  art  is  Nature. 

— Shakespeare — "Winter’s  Tale.” 

HE  art  of  grafting  is  at  once  the  best  known 
and  the  least  understood  of  our  common  agri¬ 
cultural  practices.  The  veriest  urbanite  realizes  that 
grafting  enables  tlie  horticulturist  to  do  many  won¬ 
derful  things,  but  he  has  the  most  hazy  idea  of  just 
what  grafting  can  and  wlmt  it  cannot  do.  At  the 
same  time,  in  any  group  of  trained  horticulturists 
there  is  no  surer  method  of  starting  a  discussion 
than  by  introducing  a  question  upon  some  phase  of 
grafting,  such  as  the  inter-relation  of  -stock  and 
SCion.  or 

WHAT  IS  GRAFTING? — For  a  short,  concise  def¬ 
inition  let  us  turn  to  Thomas  Forsythe,  who,  nearly 
120  years  ago,  wrote: 

"Grafting  is  the  taking  of  n  shoot  from  one  tree, 
and  inserting  it  into  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  both  may  unite  closely  and  become  one  tree.” 

If  one  wishes  to  “split  hairs”  and  write  a  tech¬ 
nical  description  to  include  all  the  unusual  forms  of 
grafting,  perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  definition 
might  be  written,  hut  for  brevity  and  clearness  it 
will  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  above.  The  history 


Details  of  Whip-grafting.  Fig.  136. 

of  grafting  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  One 
historian  claims  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant 
of  it,  but  that  the  ancient  Greeks  learned  i!  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Romans. 
Certainly  the  Romans  understood  the  practice,  for 
Pliny  wrote  of  it.  and  St.  Paul,  writing  from  Cor¬ 
inth  to  Rome,  used  the  figure  of  the  graft  to  teach  a 
spiritual  truth. 

HOW  MANY  KINDS  OF  GRAFTS  ARE  THERE? 
— In  1S21  M.  Andre  Thouin,  in  his  monograph,  de¬ 
scribed  125  forms.  Many  of  these  are,  of  course,  but 
slight  modifications,  but  there  are  many  different 
ways  in  which  this  art  is  made  use  of  by  the  skillful 
manipulator  of  plants.  Fortunately,  there  are  only 
about  four  that  we  are  apt  to  find  use  for  in  ordinary 
orchard  work.  Of  these  the  two  most  commonly 
used  are  the  whip-graft  and  the  cleft-graft. 

HOW  IS  THE  WHIP-GRAFT  MADE? — -This  pre¬ 
supposes  a  stock  and  scion  of  approximately  the 
same  size.  The  term  scion  refers  to  that  part  which 
is  transplanted  upon  a  new  stem.  It  practically  al¬ 
ways  consists  <>f  strong,  well-ripened  wood  of  the 
preceding  year’s  growth.  The  stock  is  that  which 
receives  and  nourishes  the  scion,  and  may  consist  of 
a  small  piece  of  root,  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  or  a 
limb  of  a  tree.  The  splice,  or  whip-graft,  is  largely 
used  by  nurserymen  in  propagating  apple  and  pear 


o£  Grafting, 

Part  I. 

trees,  although  budding  is  superseding  it  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  In  the  propagation  of  nursery  trees  the  scion 
consists  ol'  4  or  0  in.  of  well-ripened  wood  of  the 
preceding  year's  growth,  ami  the  stock  of  a  piece  of 
root  of  the  same  size,  or  perhaps  longer.  Nursery¬ 
men  use  year-old  apple  seedlings  grown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  France  or  in  Iowa  or  Kansas.  The  largest 
of  those  seedlings  may  be  cut  up  and  furnish  root  for 
two  or  three  grafts.  In  any  case  the  scions  arc  set 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  root,  which  in  the  upper 
piece  would  he  at  the  “collar,”  or  where  root,  and 


Cleft-grafting  a  Tree.  Fig.  1ST. 

stem  meet.  The  two  parts  of  the  union  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  similar  manner.  A  long  sloping  cut  is 
made  across  the  piece  at  the  eml  to  lie  joined.  The 
piece  is  then  split  near  its  center,  hut  a  little  on  the 
side  of  tiro  pith  toward  the  apex  of  the  sloping  sur¬ 
face.  The  depth  of  the  split  is  about  %  to  1  in.,  al¬ 
though  the  grafter  varies  tills  according  to  his  ma¬ 
terial.  Scion  and  stock  are  then  forced  together  so 
that,  tlic  shorter  tongue  of  each  will  he  forced  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tongues  of  the  other.  If  properly 
made,  the  two  should  fit  closely  together.  The  graft 
is  then  usually  wrapped  with  twine,  waxed  twine  or 
waxed  tape,  tied  in  bundles  and  stored  in  damp 
sand  or  moss  until  planting  time.  This  grafting 
may  he  done  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Winter  work  in  many  nurseries. 
One  advantage  in  this  method  is  that  it  offers  a 
large  amount,  of  contact  between  the  cambium  of 
stock  and  scion. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  BY  CAMBIUM?— I  used 
to  wonder,  as  I  studied  the  rings  upon  a  stump  and 
learned  tlieir  meaning,  how  it  was  that  a  tree  could 
put  on  another  ring  of  wood  each  year  without  first 
taking  off  its  bark.  The  truth  is  that  tint  layers  are 
added  each  year,  a  layer  of  bark  and  a  layer  of 
wood.  Those  layers,  after  they  are  formed,  lose 
their  power  to  change  their  form;  gradually  they 
become  thicker  walled,  and  from  living  inner  bark 
and  sap  wood  they  become  dead  outer  hark  and  heart 
wood.  Between  the  hark  and  the  wood  there  is  a 
layer  that  we  term  the  cambium.  About  the  time 
the  hoys  are  making  whistles  and  their  father  is 
finishing  the  Spring  pruning  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  this  cambium,  the  cells  are  rapidly  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  expanded,  and  soon,  from  these  mul¬ 
tiplied  cells,  there  is  formed  a  new  layer  of  wood 
and  a  new  layer  of  hark,  while  between  them  is  a 
layer  of  cambium.  Wood  can  never  grow  to  wood 
nor  bark  to  bark,  but  if  the  cambium  cells  of  stock 
and  scion  are  in  contact  the  new  lagers  of  wood  and 
bark  that  arc  formed  will  be  continuous ,  giving  us 
our  union. 

WI1AT  ABOUT  WHOLE  ROOT  TREES?— Some 
nurseries  make  a  great  point  of  “whole  root  trees,” 
claiming  that  the  crown  or  collar  of  the  seedling  tree 
is  the  only  proper  place  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion, 
and  inferring  that  the  practice  winch  some  nursery¬ 
men  follow,  of  cutting  a  long,  heavy  seedling  root 
into  two  or  more  pieces  for  propagation,  produces  an 
inferior  tree.  The  evidence  of  ever  4S.000  grafts 
made  and  observed  under  experimental  conditions  at 
the  Kansas  and  other  experiment  stations  gives  no 
support  to  this  theory.  As  long  as  the  nurseryman 
uses  sufficient  seedling  root  on  his  graft  to  produce 
a  good  thrifty  tree  the  fruit  grower  need  not  concern 
himself  as  to  whether  they  are  “whole-root”  or 
“piece-root”  trees. 

IIOW  IS  A  CLEFT-GRAFT  MADE? — The  cleft- 
graft  is  used  on  stocks  too  large  for  whip-grafting. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  on  stocks  from  to  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  Is  much  used  in  top-working.  The 
work  is  done  out  of  doors  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  grafting  wax  will  work  well.  The  stock  is  first 
sawed  off  smooth.  With  a  wide  chisel  or  a  grafting 
tool  it  is  then  split  through  the  center  to  a  depth  of 
2  or  3  in.  The  scion,  as  with  the  whip-graft,  consists 
of  3  to  5  in.  of  well-ripened  wood  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth  and  containing  two  or  three  good 
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buds.  The  lower  end  of  the  scion  is  then  prepared  by 
cutting  to  a  long,  even  wedge,  having  one  edge  of  the 
wedge  slightly  thicker  than  the  other;  and  with  a 
bud  at  the  base  of  the  wedge  on  the'  thick  side.  With 
the  end  of  the  grafting  tool  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is 
wedged  open  and  one,  or  usually  two,  scions  are 
inserted.  These  are  so  placed  that  the  cambium 
layer  of  stock  and  scion  coincide.  Some,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  shall  coincide,  set  the  scion 
slightly  slanting,  so  that  the  cambium  layer  of  stock 
and  scion  cross  and  lienee  must  touch  at  some  point. 
The  more  intimate  the  contact  between  the  two  the 
quicker  and  surer  the  union.  The  scion  is  placed 
with  the  thicker  edge  of  the  wedge  to  the  outside, 
as  thereby  the  spring  of  the  stock  insures  closer  con¬ 
tact  upon  the  edge  where  we  hope  union  to  take 
place.  A  little  experience  will  show  that  the  length 
of  slope  of  the  scion  should  vary  with  the  depth  of 
the  cleft,  and  also  with  the  thickness  of  the  stock,  as 
these  affect  the  shape  of  the  cleft.  After  the  scions 
are  properly  set  the  grafting  tool  is  removed,  when 
the  scions  should  be  so  firmly  field  by  the  stock  as  to 
make  their  displacement  difficult. 

The  end  of  the  stock  is  then  covered  with  grafting 
wax,  completely  protecting  all  the  cut  surface  from 
the  air.  This  wax  is  made  by  melting  together  4  lbs. 
rosin,  2  lbs,  beeswax  and  1  ill.  tallow.  When  melted 
and  mixed  the  mixture  is  poured  into  a  pail  of  cold 


Making  Kerf -graft.  Fig.  138. 

water  and  then  pulled  until  it  is  smooth.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  paraffin  for  beeswax  makes  a  much 
cheaper  wax,  and  one  nearly  as  good.  The  kerf  graft 
is  a  modification  of  the  cleft-graft,  especially  adapted 
to  large  limbs  where  if  is  desirable  to  use  more  than 
two  scions,  and  where  it  is  not  desired  to  split  the 
stock.  The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  138,  shows 
the  method  of  making  this  graft. 

WHEN  IS  GRAFTING  DONE?— The  whip-graft 
is  employed,  as  stated,  largely  in  propagation.  This 
is  done  indoors  during  the  Winter.  The  cleft-graft 
is  used  in  top-working  trees,  which  is  done  in  the 
Spring  before  growth  starts.  For  good  results  the 
scion  must  he  dormant,  or  at  least  as  dormant  as  the 
stock,  preferably  more  so.  With  dormant  scions 
grafting  may  be  done  after  growth  starts,  although 
the  slipping  of  the  bark  sometimes  interferes  with 
successful  grafting  in  the  Spring.  caul  tuayer. 


The  Canna  Bed 

EVERYONE  who  has  a  garden  should  plant  some 
Gannas.  They  make  a  wonderful  display  in 
beds  of  solid  colors,  hut  single  specimens  of  the 
showy  kinds,  like  King  Humbert,  or  Fire  King,  are 
well  worth  having.  To  do  best,  Cannes  require 
warm,  rich,  well-worked  soil  and  a  sunny  situation. 
The  picture,  Fig.  139,  shows  a  bed  of  King  Hum¬ 
bert,  giving  some  idea  of  its  robust  growth.  To  get 
best  results,  faded  flowers  should  be  picked  off  and 


Vegetable  Notes 


Fruit  Notes  from  South  Jersey 

E  to  the  freeze*  we  are  unable  to  say 


Cultivation  of  the  Elderberry 

AP.oT’T  15  years  ago  I  thought  f 
would  see  if  elderberries  could 
not  be  improved,  so  as  to  make  a  valu¬ 
able  fruit  of  them,  knowing  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  the  wild  berries. 
I  commenced  cultivating  them,  and 
finally  had  one  stem  that  shelled  1.300 
berries,  or  nearly  one  pint  Since  then 
1  have  kept  on  improving  them  until  I 
had  5.100  berries  on  one  stem.  or  114 
quarts;  29V2  ounces.  In  1013,  when  I 
had  4..100  on  one  stem,  people  thought 
that  I  had  reached  the  limit,  but  1914 
gave  me  5.109  berries  on  one  stem. 

While  improving  the  size  of  the  berry 
and  size  of  stem.  I  have  also  improved 
the  flavor;  the  strong,  hitter  taste  of 
the  wild  berry  is  almost  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  cultivated  berry;  they  haye 
more  the  flavor  of  the  huckleberry.  Fig. 
140  shows  one  of  the  stems 
A  few  bushes  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard  will  give  a  family  all  the  berries 
they  would  want.  Some  of  my  bushes 
yield  as  high  as  30  quarts.  As  a  money 
making  proposition,  for  those  who 
would  raise  them  commercially,  they 
are  without  doubt  the  best  thing  out, 
for  the  demand  for  the  fruit  is  unlimit¬ 
ed.  It  takes  0S0  plants 


per  acre;  the 
EBB?  {  first  year  there  can  be  some  low-grow- 
|  ing  crop  raised  with  them.  The  second 
j  year  you  get.  under  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion,  at  least  four  quarts  of  berries  per 
bush.  2.720  quarts  per  acre,  at  10 
cents  per  quart.  The  third  year  they 
MaaaaM  will  yield  from  one  to  two  quarts  more 
per  bush.  From  now  on  you  would  get 
a  full  crop,  that  will  average  six  to 
-  eight  quarts  per  bush,  or  nearly  5,000 

quarts  per  acre. 

An  advantage  is  that  they  require  no 
cultivation  after  the  first  year;  a  little 
coarse  mulch  around  the  roots  is  all  the  care  they 
need.  Another  thing  in  their  favor  is  that  they  will 
grow  on  ground  too  wet  for  any  other  crop. 

New  York.  william  w.  adams. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Adams  says  his  improvements  were 
worked  out  by  selection  and  improved  cultivation. 
There  has  not  been  any  attempt  at  direct  breeding 
or  hybridizing.  Seeds  or  cuttings  were  taken  from 
superior  plants.  Did  anyone  ever  see  a  white  elder- 


rolieve  this  condition.  Nearly  all  of  us  make  full 
preparations  for  planting,  cultivating  and  hauling 
our  crop  to  market,  but  are  nearly  always  a  little 
short  on  pickers  and  packers.  Once  the  crop  is 
allowed  to  get  two  days  ahead  -of  pickers  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  cateli  up  and  get  'back  to  good 
quality  tomatoes  that  season.  I  believe  it  would 
benefit  ns  all  if  each  would  reduce  liis  acreage  50  per 
cent  or  more,  and  be  prepared  to  handle  the  reduced 
acreage  just  when  it  should  be  handled.  In  1920  we 
had  about  nine  acres  of  F.arliana  tomatoes,  and 
must  have  plowed  under  at  least  5,000  baskets  of  the 
later  fruits,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  got 
ahead  of  us  in  ripening.  Last  year  we  planted  less 
than  half  as  many  as  the  year  before.  They  were 
picked  and  packed  when  they  were  ready,  and  we 
made  far  more  profit  out  of  the  half  acreage  than 
wc  did  the  year  before  on  the  larger  lot.  thus  making 
a  decided  saving  in  labor  and  land. 

Eggplants,  when  they  grow  properly,  are  as  profit¬ 
able.  perhaps,  as  any  truck  crop  grown,  but  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow  properly.  Most 
growers  know  that  it  is  essential  that  a  thrifty, 
steady  growth,  he  made  from  the  very  start.  The 
eggplant  cannot  stand  being  stunted  or  held  back. 
Stunted  plants  become  woody,  and  either  die  in  the 


Treating  Potatoes  and  Grain 

I  heard  of  treating  potatoes  and  grain  before  planting 
to  keep  the  blight  away.  Could  you  give  me  information 
about  this,  and  how  much  to  use?  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  stuff.  F.  F. 

Brockwayville,  Pa. 

PiTATOBS  are  often  “treated’’  before  planting 
to  prevent,  the  scab  disease.  This  will  have  but 
little  effect  upon 'blight,  for  the  germs  of  that  disease 
strike  into  the  vine  after  it  gets  above  ground.  The 
scab  is  a  germ  or  skin  disease.  The  germs  which 
spread  it  may  bo  on  the  seed  potato  or  in  the  soil. 
Lime,  manure  or  an  alkaline  soil  are  favorable  to 
the  development  of  this  scab. 

“Treatment”  consists  in  soaking  the  seed  tubers 
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John  S  S  cheepers,/^. 

SZh  “3~ijth  Jive.  New  York  City 


A  Continuous  Crop  of 


Sweet  Berries 

from  June 

until  November 

LA  FRANCE  is  be¬ 
yond  question  the 
king  of  all  raspberries 
— a  proven  variety  for 
American  gardens. 
Endorsed  by 
the  leading 
horticulturists 
and  berry 
growers.  Pro- 
duces  firm, 
luscious,  won¬ 
derfully  fla¬ 
vored  berries 
with  few  seeds 
— almost  twice 
the  size  of  other 
varieties. 


Groum 
in  the 
Cardens 


Thos. 

Lawson 

Egypt, 

Mass. 


Best  in  Size, 
Taste  and 
Productiveness 


j.  p. 
Morgan 
Glen 
Cove, 

N.  Y. 


It  will  survive  the 
bitter  winter 
weather,  is  seldom 
troubled  by  insects 
or  disease,  and  has 
large  strong  canes 
with  but  few 
thorns 

The  plants  we  send  out 
will  bear  fruit  the  first 
season,  and  m  u  Itiply 
rapidly. 

A  wards  and 

Awards  filf,.c|agg 

certificates  by  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Horticultural 
Society  ;  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  ; 
American  •  Institute  ot 
Science.  3rid  other  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  bodies. 

This  famous  rasp¬ 
berry,  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the 
finest  under  culti¬ 
vation  today,  is 
now  available  in 
sufficient  quantity 
to  permit  us,  as 
originators,  to 
offer  it  at  less  than 
of  last  year’s 
price.  Strong,  field 
grown,  bearing 
plants,  formerly 
$20.00  per  dozen, 
now  $  6.00  per 
d]o zen;  $49,00 
per  hundred. 

No  less  than  one  half 
dozen  at  $4.00,  nor 
more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  plants  to  any 
one.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  in  proper 
time  for  planting  if 
ordered  now. 


J.  D. 
Rocke¬ 
feller 

Pocanti- 
co  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


Wm. 

Rocke¬ 

feller 

Scars- 

dale, 

N.  Y. 


W.  W 
Astor 
New¬ 
port, 
R.  I. 


C.  M. 
Schwab 
Loretta, 
Pa. 


Henry 

Ford 

Dear¬ 

born, 

Mich. 


J.  J. 

Hill 

Estate 

Lake 

Geneva, 

Wis 


And 

others 

who 

demand 

the 

World’s 

best. 


We  specialize  only  in 
the  La  France  Giant 
Everbearing  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  handle  no 
•other  berries  or  fruits. 


I  talthy.  Make  you  good 
money  easily.  Baldwin's  Big 
“S'lfaaJc'r  Berry  Plant  Farms,  person- 
ally  conducted  by  himself, 
produce  healthy,  northern 
grown,  new  ground  berry 

—  ,  plants.  Standard  varieties  and 

4 II  everbearing  strawberries,  rasp- 

berries,  blackberries,  dewberries, 
grapes — all  well  known.  Packed 
Aj-Jr)  and  shipped  with  care.  Freshly 
dug.  True  to  name.  The  money- 
ffj} Jf  making  kind. 

M  BALDWIN’S 

-  Money-Back  Guarantee 

f* .  Protects  you  and  assures  perfect 
[w //  satisfaction.  Baldwin’s  Big  Berry 
■J4  Book,  chock-full  of  useful  infor- 


Ajj#  mat  ion  to  the  small  fruit-grower, 
k«  v  mg  as  one  of  the  most  val  uable 
iqW  Fruit  Growers  Guides,  is  ready  for 
you.  Tells  how  to  plant,  how  to 
MFif  grow,  how  to  care  for  and  properly 
market  your  fruit.  Inshort,  tells  you 
'  f  how  tomakcasuccessof  the  berry  bus- 

iness.To) d  by  one  who  k nows.  Known, 
tried  and  tested  varieties,  produced 
and  recommended  by  us.  Avoid  ex- 
perinients  and  fads.  LJse  the  best. 
'Wehavcprodua.il  thi*  year  awon- 
Jj far  dcrful  cropof  berry  plants.  Millions  of 

them.  Thu  demand  is  going  to  be  large. 
Plan,  your  enter  curly.  We  can  save 
Ijl  *  you  money.  Wo  will  please  you  or  pay 
you  back.  Wo  want  you  »s  one  of  our 
ratistW  customers.  You  need  the  profit. 
The  world  net-da  the  fruit, 

Stnd  for  Ballwin'*  Berry  Book. 

Save  a  day.  .  Write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15  Bridgman,  Michigan  J 


Grow 

Strawberries 


gardener  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries  for 
the  home  table 

Stan  ttight--by  getting  good  plains.  All  our  plants 
tn-  dug  In -hi  young  beds.  Thu  soil  is  s  light  rich  loam, 
where  plants  develop  grant  irm.-tx.-s  ,.I  roots.  They  are 
vigorous  Hint  healthy.  Every  plant  we  ship  is  parked  by 
one  of  the  A  lit  n  Rons,  who  is  directly  Interested  in  build¬ 
ing  n  bigger  business.  This  insures  good  fresh  plants, 
Iruo-to-natne,  uiitl  properly  packed. 

Allen's  Boole  of  Berne*  for  1922— tolls  just  how  to 
gun  big  bic'loun  strawberries  (or  market  and  table.  It 
ilc-ci  Ibcs  Proraler  ihobestof  all  atrawberi  tea— Proprr*- 
-t»e  KvrrhcHrlng,  which  will  yield  mull  frost  nips  the 
green  berries.  This  IU-rry  Book  tolls  about  these  aud 
all  (he  other  lending  varieties.  A  free  Copy  to  auyona 
interested,  Write  U  day. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


Japanese  Onions  Grown  in  Connecticut 

seed,  and  when  the  grain  is  put  in  the  production.  From 
soil  they  develop  all  through  the  plant,  that  they  seem  to 
“Treatment”  means  soaking  or  sprink-  much  greater  than 
ling  the  seed  oats  with  a  solution  of  *  would  thin 

one  pint  of  formalin  in  60  gallons  of 
water.  After  the  oats  are  well  moist¬ 
ened  they  are  shoveled  into  a  pile  and 
covered  with  a  blanket  for  two  hours. 

Then  they  are  spread  out  and  dried, 
and  will  give  you  a  clean  crop. 


Experience  with  Japanese  Onions 

Iu  one  of  the  issues  last  Spring  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  Japanese  onions. 
You  knew  nothing  about  them,  only  that 
they  had  been  grown  some  in  the  New 
England  States;  therefore.  I  wish  to  give 
my  experience  in  growing  them  on  a  small 
scale.  My  garden  is  54  ft  long  and  37  ft. 
wide.  I  put  in  four  rows,  a  total  of  216 
ft.,  and  harvested  412  lbs.,  I  set  them 
March  21  and  pulled  them  July  28. 
Weighed  when  I  trimmed  them.  Had  I 
set  my  whole  garden  to  them,  1  would 
have  had  31  rows:  set  14  in.  between 
rows,  and  2  in.  apart,  anil  would  have, 
provided  the  rest  had  done  as  well  as  the 
four  rows,  about  3.200  lbs.  I  calculate 


Many  of  our  customers  report  $400  and 
$500  per  acre  from  Knight's  Strawberries. 
Our  new  Champion  Everbearing  has  pro¬ 
duced  over  $7,000  to  the  acre.  Compare 
this  to  the  money  you  get  from  wheat 
and  corn,  then  send  tor 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 
Gives  vuluublo  information  and  hints 
for  berry  growers.  Send  for  a  copy  to¬ 
night,  it  is  free. 

David  Knight  &  Son 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Raising  Brussels  Sprouts 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  raising  of  Brussels  sprouts,  i.  e., 
season,  quantity  used,  market,  usual 
price,  profits?  What  degree  of  frost  will 
they  stand V  Can  they  be  stored  during 
t he  Winter  ?  s.  h.  d. 

Brussels  sprouts  in  this  section  are 
usually  planted  in  the  seed  bed  front  June 
1-15,  with  some  sowings  ns  late  as  June 
25.  The  plants  are  usually  reset  in  the 
field  in  rows  30  to  36  in.  apart  and  from 
20  to  30  in.  in  the  row.  Very  often 


“sprouts”  follow  early  potatoes.  Land 
should  lie  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  well  fertilized,  riants  set  July  20 
will  sprout  from  October  20  on.  Two 
ounces  of  seed  should  furnish  abundant 
plants  for  an  acre,  though  some  sow  three 
ounces  to  insure  a  supply.  Strains  of 
seed  vary  greatly,  some  grown  iu  the 
same  community  bringing  75  cents  per 
ounce,  where  other  seed  from  a  grower 
of  known  reputation  cannot  be  bought 
under  $2.50  to  $3  per  ounce.  A  good  crop 
is  3,000  quarts,  though  yields  vary  from 
notliiug  to  G,000  quarts. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets  are  the  centers  to  which  the  crop  is 
sent.  There  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
outlet  for  this  crop  within  the  past  10 
years.  Prices  vary,  and  fluctuate  widely, 
even  within  a  day  :  10  to  15  cents  as  an 
average  selling  price  is  a  good  one.  A 
net  of  $3  per  crate  (32  quarts)  would 
make  this  a  profitable  crop.  Profits  from 
this  crop  arc  more  uncertain  than  in¬ 
comes  secured  from  almost  any  of  the 
crops  grown  in  this  section,  except  cauli¬ 
flower.  The  following  figures  will  give 


my  garden  about  one-twentieth  of  tin 
acre,  so  you  can  figure  what  the  acre 
would  have  produced.  I  am  73  years  old, 
and  have  not.  studied  arithmetic  since  the 
old  Greenleaf  edition.  What  onions  I  I 
kept  for  own  use  are  iu  cool  cellars,  have 
not  started  any  growth,  and  in  flavor  as 
mild  as  any  Spanish  onion.  I  sold  early 
what  I  wanted  to  dispose  of  for  6c  per  lb., 
and  could  now  get  16c  for  them.  After 
setting  them,  there  is  no  weeding  or  thin¬ 
ning  ;  can  all  be  done  by  cultivator.  1 
enclose  picture  as  they  appear  while  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Seed  ouious  were  a  failure 
around  this  section.  j.  l.  w. 

Connecticut. 

An  old  physician  of  the  last  generation 
was  noted  for  his  brusque  manner  aud 
old-fashioned  methods.  On  one  occasion 
a  woman  called  him  in  to  treat  her  baby, 
who  was  slightly  ailing.  The  doctor  pre¬ 
scribed  castor  oil.  “But,  doctor,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  young  mother,  “castor  oil  is 
such  an  old-fashioned  remedy.”  "Mad¬ 
am,”  replied  the  doctor,  “babies  are  old- 
fashioned  things.”  —  Edinburgh  Scots¬ 
man. 


Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits” 

Do  you  know  you  run  obtain  more  health,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  »  yunlcn  of  strawberries  than  from  any  equal 
amount  of  land  on  your  plot- 1-  ?  Mv  beautiful  new  Cata¬ 
logue  create  you  with  a  -milr.  and  telle  you  something 
about  ourselves  amt  our  furnrnldi-  location  where  Boil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plante  of  euperior  quality. 

WHAT  IT  TELLS: 

It  tell*  ’  Mow  to  vavlt-fl**  lw*t  adapt**!  to  your  toll  and 

iiwtli.  How  to  prepare  th«  aoil  for  ptantlnir  Whan  to  plant.  Tho 
dllTrront  »v**t*nn  «.f  *mull  fruit  tero*1nic.  How  to  plant.  How  to 
care  for  the  natrh.  Mow  to  pick  ami  market  the  fruit  bo  an  to 
obtain  I  lie  hi^rbcBl  price*.  How  to  renew  the  patch.  It  in  u  Fruit 
Grower  a  Guide  and  whether  you  tmy  »mjr  t>lant*  from  ua  or  not 
you  will  need  thla  helpful  book-  Nevlna*  '’Sucre**  with  Small 
rrulta."  Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  A  postal  will  brinsr  It. 

NEV1NS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  i  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 


Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


For  Real  Success 


A  ilepondnble  stork  of  supnrior  small  fruits — Su¬ 
premely  tiistof nl  strawberries;  large,  luscious  rasp¬ 
berries;  giant,  meaty  blackberries  i  splendid,  heavily- 
rooted  gropes  gooseberries  and  eiUTtnts  of  raro  flavor. 


Listed  and  Illustrated  In  free  catalogue  No.  1 04  sent 
on  request  showing  a  complete  n>»ortin<int  of  berries, 
garden  roots,  fruit  trees,  roses,  hnrily  perennials,  eto. 


J.T.  LOVETT.  BOX  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


F*t  44  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 
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1  JlFruit  Trees 

Orn  ament  als-Vines 
Shrubs  *Bprries 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


Git  this  out  and  Mail  today 

Maloney  Bros  &\\fell$  Co 

Dansville,N.Y. 
Send  me 

your  Free  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  Trees  etc . 

Ki'AMr  _ 


women  Horticulturists  who  used  sun¬ 
flowers  for  bean  |>ole«,  especially  as  it. 
does  not  agree  with  L.  E.’s,  as  given 
in  the  December  1 0  issue. 

The  sunflowers  were  planted  a  week 
before  the  beans,  and  a  liberal  amount 
of  commercial  fertilizer  placed  at  each 
point  where  they  were  put  in,  which 
was  about  8*4  ft.  apart.  They  were' 
just  up  when  the  beans  were  put  in. 
three  around  each  sunflower.  In  most 
instances  the  sunflowers  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  ahead  of  the  beans  to  support 


Headquarters 

for 

Alfalfa 

Clover 

Corn 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Timothy 
Sudan 
Potatoes 
Etc.,  etc. 


Northern  Grown 

Farmers  who  farm 
for  profit  grow  Salzer’s 
Billion  Dollar  Grass. 

Those  who  have  tried  it 
invariably  increase  their 
acreage  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  money  crop. 

The  highest  agricultural  and  dairying  au¬ 
thorities  recommend  Salzer’s  Billion  Dollar 
Grass.  It  is  a  safety  crop  you  can’t  afford  to 
overlook.  Best  for  pasture,  for  hay,  for  green 
feed  and  for  silo.  Most  luxuriant  grass  and 
hay  crop  you  can  raise.  On  a  test,  yielded 
36,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  green  forage, 
12,000  pounds  of  hay.  Superior  to  com  fodder 
for  dairy  cattle.  Yields  more  milk.  Good  for  three  crops 
of  hay  a  year.  Our  prices  are  now  the  lowest  in  years. 

Billion  $  Grass 

25  lbs.  50  lbs.  100  lbs. 

Radium  Brand  $2.00  $3.50  $6.90 

Superior  Brand  1.90  3.25  6.40 

(Bags  weighed  in) 

Large  sample  Billion  $  Grass  10c,  postpaid 

For  54  Years  the  Standard 

Salzer’s  farm  seeds  have  been  the  main  re¬ 
liance  of  farmers  everywhere  for  54  year9.  We  have 
grown  big  because  we  have  always  kept  faith  with  the 
farmers,  because  we  have  always  giv  n  '.era  highest 
quality,  most  prompt  service  and  lowe.it  f. rices.  You'll 
make  no  mistake  if  you  deal  with  Salzer.  Send  today 
for  our  $1.00  vegetable  collection.  The  biggest  seed 
bargain  you  ever  heard  of.  Sufficient  to  keep  your 
family  in  fresh  vegetables  all  summer. 

WRITE  FOR  1922  CATALOG 

1922  Seed  Book  awaits 


Sign  with  Pencil  —  Ink  Blura 


This  Free,  1922,  Maloney  Catalog 


is  designed  just  as  much  for  the  man  who  needs  $5  worth  of  stock 
as  for  the  man  who  needs  $500  worth— just  as  much  for  the  big 
orchardist  as  for  the  woman  who  wants  shrubs  for  her  yard  or 
roses  for  her  garden. 

Everyone  who  buys  any  nursery  stock 

has  a  right  to  know  how  it  is  grown  and  how  we  guard  every  step  from  the 
minute  the  seedling  is  planted,  thru  the  year,  until  it  is  shipped^  so  that  we 
can  be  sure  every  tree  and  plant  youjbuy  from  us  is  healthy,  hardy  and  will 
bloom  and  bear  true  to  name. 

38  years  of  experience  in  growing  and  shipping  the  finest  stock  is  back  of 
this  catalogue  which  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business. 

Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  are  illustrated  in  natural  colors, 

and  specific  information  is  given  about  the  variety  varieties. 

This  free  catalogue  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money  to  you 

—not  only  as  a  comprehensive  book  on  nursery  stock,  but  also  because  it 
quotes  growers’  prices.  We  sell  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries  (one  of 
the  largest  in  New  York  State)  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  This  catalogue 
thus  enables  you  to  get  splendid  trees  and  plants  at  right  prices.  Act  now 
Sign  the  coupon  above,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us— Maloney 
Quality  Plus  Maloney  Personal  Service  Saves  You  Money. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  28  State  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Nurseries 

N.  B— The  entire  stock  of  this  Compmiy  is  owned  by  V  J.  Maloney  A  E  \4ALONEY  ohrUDS 
Maloney,  V.  E.  JUtOKHY  and  U  K.  Maloney.  N.i  person  by  the  name  of  ItY  \8e^U(!'vycur(jKUnCS 
Wells  has  had  any  connection  with  this  firm  tor  over  10  years.  *  1 


you.  It  is  the  big. 


Our  new _ _ 

gest  and  handsomest  catalog  we 
have  ever  produced.  Our  prices 
are  lowest  in  years.  Salzer's  seeds  . 
are  reliable  because  they  are  / 
tested  at  our  great  Clilfwood  / 
farms  by  experts.  Send  for  this  /  . 
book.  It  ib  FREE.  Compare  /  A 
our  prices.  / 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  LjS 
SEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  330 ,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC 


Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 
have  an  especially  —  ■>. 

fine  lot  of  one-year- 

olds  in  all  leading  f  \ 

variet  ies.  They  stand  / 

transplanting  well,  I  (  \ 

and  the  tops  can  be  I  I  t  H  1 

easily  shaped  to  suit.  I  \  j  I 

We  can  also  supply  V  ^  / 

your  needs  for  oilier  J 

Fruit.  Trees, 

Fruit., 

al  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Write  for  free  fruit  Book  and  Price  List. 


Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  plants,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  for  our  big  FREE  CATALOG 
which  gives  prices,  descriptions  and  illustrations”  of  varieties;  also 
complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Grapes  in  Windy  Location 

Are  grapes  much  affected  by  wind?  I 
wish  to  plant  u  vineyard  on  n  field  on 
lake  bank,  very  much  exposed  to  wind. 
I  also  wish  to  plant  ti  wind-break  along 
bank  of  Scotch  pines  and  spruce.  Are 
these  trees  affected  by  cedar  rust? 

Oswego,  N.  Y,  J.  A.  c. 

Winds  have  both  ti  beneficial  and  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  grapevines.  The  lighh  winds 
usually  prevailing  along  the  Great  Lakes 
during  the  Rummer  are  beneficial  in  that 
they  rapidly  dry  dews  and  rains  from  the 
leaves  and  foliage,  thus  the  serious  fungus 
diseases  have  difficulty  iu  establishing 
themselves.  In  most  lake  sections  very 
little  black  rot  or  downy  mildew  are 
found.  On  the  contrary,  high  winds  when 
the  shoots  are  first  putting  out  break  off 
many,  and  thus  lessen  the  crop  materially. 
During  midsummer  many  canes  laden 
with  fruit  are  frequently  blown  to  the 
ground,  and  the  fruit  on  these  made  un¬ 
salable  as  first  quality  fruit.  If  spraying 
be  not  done  for  the  powdery  mildew,  and 
this  goes  unchecked,  high  winds  in  the 
Fall  frequently  break  off  many  pounds  of 
fruit  F.  E.  G. 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Water-Lilies 


I'vii  Aquatic  Plums  rnn  le  crown  ens 

mi-re  js  a  | i„n J  on  your  farm.  I.arg« 
1  i! «*  bloom;  and  pihl  foliage  make  V 
Lilies  beloved  by  every  ne. 

Free  Catalog 

describing  manv  beautiful  varieties  w 
mailed  to  you  imm. . Ilately  if  y„u  send 
I'm"  ' '  .  '"••bales  fall  directions  (or  gr, 

lliesiuiil  Water-Plant-  together  with  m 
ot.s  illustrations  (three  in  natural  cc 
bend  for  a  copy  today 


Save 

room 


Bear 
quicker 

Catalogue  Free 
THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  G.  McKAY ,  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva.  N. 


For  Information  on  Varieties  of  Grapes 
send  to  the 


MUNSON  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  315,  Denison,  Texas 


RRAPP  V  NFS  ®errt  plants,  Strawberry  plants 
UllMrc  TIDCa  »iid  fruit  trees.  Nor  iUnsimt.-d 

catalogue  ready.  Wnii.om  Farm,  llax  2,  Oent-y  a,  Ohio 


for  their  catalog.  This  catalog  names 
and  describes  varieties  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  medium. 


Great  Bargain*.  Standard  Varieties.  Best 
Qyxlity.  Low  Prices. 
Satisfaction  or  money  lefunded. 

60  years  in  business  proof  of  ouf 
responsibility.  Wnte  for  catalog 


— now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS  -AS 

-So..,  H.ll  N _ _  V 

_ Tippecanoe  City  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


T  TR  A1V/I  AMES«  IOWA.  STRAIN— Hulled,  re- 
cleaned,  untuixed.  No  weed  seeds 
moldy,  none  better  at  any  price,  l-lb..  $l  45:  to 
postpaid.  CHARLES  PHELPS.  Shawnee,  Okiahoma 


a  TO  3  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERT* 

tiou  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  ami  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  lino  tit  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Oepl.R,  New  Haven.  Missouri 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  GRAPE  VINES 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

wo  have  been  supplying  I  rocs  and  planl.s  to  growers  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  •  and  w< 
number  by  thousands  the  ever-increasing  list  of  our  friends  and  pa-  runs.  Catalogs  free  UDor 
request.  T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery.  P.  O.  Box  No.  110,  Perry.  Ohio. 


Husband's  Right  in  Wife’s  Property 

Three  married  sisters  own  a  large  farm. 
One  of  them  died  without,  leaving  a  will 
or  heir  to  the  estate.  What  part  ran  the 
husband  hold  of  her  share  in  the  farm? 

New  York.  S.  j.  c. 

If  there  was  no  child  born  living  during 
the  marriage,  the  husband  lias  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  farm.  If  there  was  a  child 
born,  alive  and  capable  of  inheritance,  he 
would  receive  the  life  use  of  one-third. 
The  husband  is  eulitled  to  one-third  of 
the  personal  property. 


IT  TDCrO  GRAPE  vines.  BtRRY 

nrr.Il’lANTS  Guaranteed 
•  ■  •  BfcUV  Garden  and  Flower 

1922 catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  inodtirntu 
Special  prices  oil  Peach  and  Annin  tn  largo 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  S  SEED  HOUSE.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Champion  Nurseries  ^eh)Iy 

Apple,  Pencil.  Pear.  Plum  ami  Gharry  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  .Small  Fruit  Plante,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Ruses,  Vines,  etc. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

MITCHKIiLS’  N'UIBERY 


Good  Stock,  Low  Prices 
Freo  Catalogue. 
-  Beverly,  Ohio 


March  4,  1922 

;  vl'Sfll^K  Get  Low  Prices 

j;;;;:  ;;1|||||  on  Berry  Boxes 

Write  for  our  1'']^,.,... _ 

Pree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  TOM  [j  lillllllllS 
Can  save  money  by  buying  direct  1  I  <  H 

from  the  largest  Berry  Box  am*  No  ,n  III  ml /Pi 
Basket  Factory  inthe  Country.  , 

New  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .In^, 


The  Simple  Art  of  Budding 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  have  no  success 
budding  fruit  trees?  I  can  do  pretty 
well  at  grafting,  but  am  a  complete  failure 
at  budding.  I  have  all  kinds  of  books 
from  the.  Government  and  from  different 
State  experiment  stations  on  this  subject, 
showing  numerous  illustrations  in  each. 
I  am  very  successful  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  crops,  and  am  a  very  careful 
person  when  doing  anything  to  have  it 
just  right,  am  rather  a  crank  on  fruit 
raising,  aud  yet  when  it  comes  to  budding 
I  just  simply  cannot,  get  one  to  grow. 
Why ?  T  particularly  want  to  bud  about 
50  peach  trees  this  season.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  top-worked  a  cherry  tree  7  ft. 
high,  forgot  to  bring  Ms  knife,  used  his 
thumbnail  instead,  put  seven  buds  in  and 
six  grew,  but  he  was  born  and  raised  in 
a  nursery.  f.  w. 

Bristol.  Pa. 

As  F.  W.  suggests,  some  growers  do 
not  seem  to  “get  the  hang”  of  budding. 
But  the  writer  has  found  that  “practice 
makes  perfect.”  and  a  clumsy  start  may 
be  overcome  by  perseverance,  and  real 
satisfaction  results.  With  the  first  sea¬ 
son’s  budding  we  had  50  per  cent  alive, 
while  the  second  and  third  seasons  twice 
as  many  trees  were  budded,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  l’atio  of  living  buds.  There 
are  many  factors  entering  into  the  process 
of  budding,  and  any  one  of  the  little  ones 
may  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether 
the  budding  is  successful  or  not.  In  the 
first  place,  budding  is  placing  the  living 
part,  or  cambium,  of  one  plant  against 
the  living  part  of  another  plant  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  unite.  We  see 
results  of  this  naturally,  when  trees  grow 
together  in  the  woods,  the  trees  rubbing 
together,  the  bark  being  worn  through, 
so  the  living  parts  touch  and  grow  to¬ 
gether. 

Some  fruits  are  harder  to  bud  than 
others.  Teaches  are  easiest,  then  apples, 
pears,  cherries  aud  finally,  the  quince. 
You  will  notice  in  this  list  the  tree  with 
the  most  sap  or  most  succulent  bark  comes 
first,  and'  the  one  with  the  least  sap  and 
driest  bark  is  last.  The  ease  of  budding 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sap ;  that 
is,  the  ease  of  "peeling.”  By  peeling  we 
mean  the  ease  with  which  the  bark  can 
be  turned  back  from  the  wood.  For  a 
beginner,  therefore,  the  peach  is  the 
easiest  on  which  to  practice.  The  buds 
seem  to  live  through  better  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  one  should  have  the  best  success 
budding  on  the  peach  and  the  least  with 
the  quince. 

The  stock,  that  is.  the  part  one  buds  on, 
may  be  purchased  from  nurserymen  as 
seedlings  or  may  be  grown  from  seed  of 
either  wild  or  cultivated  fruit.  Scions, 
the  portion  of  the  tree  used  to  secure  the 
bud.  arc  used  the  same  season  they  are 
grown.  We  cannot  commence  budding 
until  the  wood  has  "ripened.”  You  will 
see  that  this  is  different  from  grafting. 
If  we  graft  this  next  Spring,  we  used 
last  year’s  growth  of  wood,  but  if  we  wait 
until  June  and  July  to  bud,  we  use  the 
new  wood  produced  from  the  buds  which 
live  over  Winter.  These  buds  grow  into 
twigs  bearing  buds,  and  these  latter  are 
used  in  the  operation  of  bqdd'iug. 

There  are  two  definite  requirements ; 
the  budding  cannot  be  started  until  the 
bark  peels  on  the  stock,  and  until  the 
scion  has  ripened,  If  it  were  not  for  this 
latter  requirement,  we  might  start  bud¬ 
ding  a  month  or  more  earlier,- as  the  bark- 
peels  when  the  sap  begins  flowing.  Bud¬ 
ding  too  parly,  that  is,  when  the  scion 
wood  is  green,  always  results  in  failure. 
How  can  one  tell?  Experience.  In  this 
section  the  wood  has  ripened  by  June  20, 
One  can  readily  tell  after  a  season’s  trial. 
Try  a  few  buds  starting  the  first  of  .Tunc 
and  budding  a  few  every  three  days.  On 
examination  one  can  readily  tell  the  ones 
that  were  taken  too  green  .and  a  definite 
date  can  be  set  for  beginning  the  next 
season.  Scions  should  not  be  cut  until 
immediately  preceding  the  budding.  The 
scions  are  wrapped  with  damp  paper  or 
burlap,  and  only  removed  when  ready  for 
use.  When  any  scions  are  left  over  at 
night  in  the  nurseries,  they  are  placed 
in  damp  moss  in  a  large  box  to  keep  them 
from  drying  out.  Scion®  may  be  kept  a 
week,  but  as  soon  as  the  bark  begins  to 
shrivel  it.  is  good  policy  to  discard  them 
and  cut  new  ones. 

When  cutting  buds  from  the  scion  as 
little  wood  as  possible  should  be  left  on 
the  bud.  We  have  always  had  the  best 
success  when  ail  the  wood  was  removed, 
leaving  only  the  bud  and  surrounding 
bark.  After  making  a  T  cut,  2  in.  above 
the  ground,  with  seedlings  and  in  the 
('Continued  on  Page  322) 


BIG  BERRY  PROFITS  ‘  | 

From  Townsend’s  Choice 
High-Grade  Strawberry  Plants 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  BIG  Profits 

Our  Free  Book  tolls  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  hla  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costa  nothing— It’s  FREE. 

R.M.  KELLOGG  CO. 


vp  There  are  no  otr  veai-s  when  well  varieties  ««  PliF.M  I  Kit  (Howard  l<), 
'*.*•  FOHO,  TOW  NKEVO’S  Bin  BAT  F.,  Dig  Joe,  T.uptoii,  Dr  JIuiTill.  etc., 
are  planted.  Those  are  lending  mandat'd  varieties  In ithe  Northern  half  of 
*,  the  country,  and  15lg  Money  Makers.  TOWXkK.MVS  1’Innts  are  fully 
V,  selected  every  year.  Grown  on  rich,  new  ground  roll.  In  one  of  the 
IjJ  most  Ideal  spot-,  on  earth  for  the  growing  uf  hardy  freer  and  plants 

ft;  Townsend's  Plants  are  the  Standard  lor  Quality  the  Country  Over 

K  Shipping  season  from  Nov.  1st  to  May  15th.  "SEND  ORDER  NOW.” 


Box  481  Three  Rims,  Mich, 


COLUMN  3 
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BI'SITEIj  basket 

CAMPBELL'S  Early 

PROGRESSIVE 

SUPERB 

WORLD'S  WONDER 
PRES.  UABDING 
HORSEY 
MASCOT 


DR.  BURKILL 
GANDY 
KLONDY1CE 
MISSIONARY 
SEX.  DUNLAP 
WARFIELD  (Imp.) 
RIG  JOE 


PREMIER 
FORD 
1, UPTON 
AROMA 

EAR1.Y  JERSEY  Ot. 
GIBSON 
GLEN  MARY 
HOWARD  17 
HAVER  I,  AND  Imp. 
KELIAK:  Brize  imp. 
PARSON'S  BEAUTY 
SAMPLE  (Imp.) 

BIG  LATE  (Imp.) 

WM.  BELT 

25  Plants...  $  .CO 
50  Plants. . .  -35 

BIO  Plants...  1.50 
200  Plant*. ..  2.15 

300  riants...  2.S5 
400  Plants,..  3,50 
500  Plants...  4.00 
1,000  Plants...  7.00 
5,0011  Plants. . .  33.75 
lit, 000  Plants...  85*00 


TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS.  VINES,  ROSES. 

Berry  Plant*  mul  Itm.be*,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  &c.  Catalog  iree.  nonest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Haslings,  N.  Y. 


200,000  STOCK V  St.  Martin  Strawberry  Plants 

Trtie-to-Name,  $1.”.5  pot- 100 ;  $5  porDOO.  postpaid, 
in  1920  I  bought  1,000  of  the  Originator,  Mr.  I ,ouis 
Wraton,  and  paid  $2110.  Also  u:„inru  04cnharru 

Hardy  as  an  oak.  w i.ao  per  victory.  Raspberry 

Dozen:  88  per  100,  post  paid.  Sena  for  catalogue. 
None  like  it.  C.  S,  PRATT  Athol,  Mass. 


25  riants.  $  1.00 
50  Plants.  1.50 
100  Plants.  2.50 
200  Plants.  4.50 
300  riants.  5.50 
400  Plants.  0.511 
500  Plants,  7.50 
1.000  Plants  15.00 
5,000  Plants.  70.00 
10,000  Plants.  130.110 


25  Plants.  $  .50 
50  Plants.  .75 
100  Plants.  1.00 
200  Plants.  1.50 
300  Plants.  2.00 
400  Plants.  2.50 
500  Plants.  3.00 
1,000  Plants.  5.00 


ItC  VAnnn  of  experience  in  deal- 
Years  direct  with  the 
planter.  Fruit  trees, 
berry  plants  and  grape  vines.  Send  for  our 
Catalog  tonight.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Established  1877. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES  -  Perry,  Ohio 


5.000  Plants. 23.50 

10,000  Plains  45  no 


ranted  hy  parcel  post  Clio  following  rates  apply 

s  to  3rd  z.  10c  100  P’ts  to  OtU  z.  30c 

<  to  4th  2.  20c  100  p’ts  to  7th  z.  . 

i  to  5th  z.  25o  100  p’ts  to  8th  z.  40c 

Make  all  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  .  5 

Salisbury.  Md. 


Illus¬ 

trated 

Catalog 

Free 


Save  a 
Week 
Order 
Direct 


ni. _ t  Some  Special  Offers 

riant  Now  toStock°;o  Y«w,r 

We  wilt  send  bv  Parcel  pn.it  prepaid.  Safo  arrival  In  good 
rnmiitlm.  mm  ran  teed- 

10  Concord  Groper,  No.  1,  2-vear-old,  for . #1.50 

10  Assorted  Grnpen,  No.  1 . . .  .....  2.00 

S  Assorted  Dahlias,  No.  1 .  .  ' 

100  Californio  l’rtvct  Hedge  Plante.  H  to  12  ins .  5.00 

t  tr  Ot  all  four  collections  for  #0.00  prepaid. 

Send  for  REDUCED  list  of  all  kinds  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  (Established  1355.  G7th  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
(College  Hill).  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

'EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

|  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

$  Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  e»rlieat,  la  teat,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties*  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry',  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plants. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparagui,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish.  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Bed.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sage.  Mint.  Hop.  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper.  Onion,  Sweet  Potato.  Lettuce  Plants. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine,  Foxglove.  Canterbury  Bells*  Anchusa, 
Delphinium,  Gnill.irdin,  Hibiscus,  llolly h ock,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Rtid berkia.  ShaMa  Daisy,  Sweet  William,  and 
other  Perennial*;  AMit,  P«n*y«  Age  return.  Dahlia,  Iris* 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmo*.  Begonia,  Csitms,  Larkspur.  Ftrobush.  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Portulaca,  Sttlviu.  S*lpiglo*<is.  Verbena,  Scnbio6a, 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Guaranteed  nil  strong,  healthy,  high-grade  plants-  Ptr  )q0o 

Dimliip.  Klondykr,  Missionary.  Dr.  Burrell .  SB. OO 

Amanda.  ltubnch.  Pig  Joe,  Campbell'*  Early,  Ford, 
Kcllog's  Prize,  Premier.  Big  Late,  I. upturn  Nic 

Olinier . . .  .  6.00 

Cbcsnpeak,  Cnlborn'i  Early.  Elate.  Howard  No.  17..  8.00 

Fnll-bcnring  viinetic. — Progreaeive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less.  101*  Minnesota . . . . .  10. OO 

Those  wariting  Iro  than  one  thousand  or  more  than  four 
thotnwuid  write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  YV.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  •  Salisbury,  Md. 


HUNTERDON  Strawberry  &S ffi 

UNCLE  TONI  RASPBERRY 

Black.  Hardy,  Faithful.  12  years  without  a  failure. 
At.ialof  these  now  hurries  will  convince  yon  of 
their  merits.  Both  endorsed  hy  N.  J.  State  Horti- 
culrtti  ist.  Send  to  the  originator  for  catalog. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


All  the  beat  standard  and  ever-hearing  varieties. 
Guaranteed  to  please  you  or  your  money  refunded. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  before  getting  out' 1922 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  •  Salisbury.  Maryland 


EMPIRE  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  1  16-40 

One  of  the  best  in  Farm  Bureau  tests  all  over 
S.  Y.  State. 

CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

DEVELOPED  and  TESTED  by  COLLEGE  SPECIALISTS 

Heaviest  ylelder  of  total  nutrieilta  for  silage. 
Surest  maturing  of  dent  varieties  for  grain. 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

FINE  TYPE,  HEALTHY/VIGOROUS  STRAIN 

Free  from  lealroll,  mosaic,  blackleg,  blight 
rot.  etc. 

Write  tor  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  R2,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


STRAWBERRY 


LANTS 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better  than 
Progressive  ? — Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17,  Premier, 
Dr.  Burrill.  30th  Annual  Catalog. 

Introducers  of  Progressive 
C.  N.  Flansburgb  &  Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FRESH  DUG.  direct  from  NUEBERY  to  you  at  wholesale 
prices.  Healthy, heavy  rooted  aud  true-to-name.  2# beet 
June  anil  Everbearing  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  catalogue  before 
buying  and  save  money. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  f.  0.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


Tirade  Mark 


“I  Got  $4-5.7S  Vegetables 
From  $  1  Worth  Stark  Seeds!” 

That’s  whatG.  C.  IlasknlJ,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
writes.  Don't  you  believe  that  you  better  write  for 

Free  Big  1322  Stark  Socd  Catalog?  Addon  Box  303 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo. 
a.  For  Over  106  Year* 


Luscious  Hardy  Berries 

No  other  variety  will  prove  as 
comjdeUdy  Riitlsfaetory  n*  the 
\  Gibson.  Product*  con*b»t«ntly 


STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry  HOkSET.  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
ItAHI'UEItHV,  nth ill  tcRV  and  other  prints. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  EhodesdsJe,  Maryland  E.  2 


Gibson.  Produces  consistently 
big  yield,  (torn os  largo  and 
uniform.  Delicious  flavor.  Kx- 
oollent  canning  qualities. 

Got  hoftorac<|uaintod  with  this 
splendid  berry.  Writ©  today  for 


S  T  R  A  WB  E  RR  Y 

ASPARAGUS  CR0WENS.  TOMATO,  CANTAL0PE  and  other 
seeds  Stuck  the  BEST  and  TflliE-T0*NAME.  FHEE  our 
New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALIEN  R  No  I.  Seatuid,  Del. 


free  catalog  and  price  list. 

OASS  NURSERY  CO. 


Bridgman,  Mich, 


LANTS 


STRAWBERRY 


STRAWBERRY  FLAMS 


History  and  illustrated  book  give  all  details  about  most 
vigorous  tme-  to  nature  pioductive  stock  now  grown. 

Bookfrce.  M ayers  Plant  \iir«cry, .Merrill,  Michigan 


rrom  Whitten  always  fj^0wBt$50o  *' 

Bitanm  32  year*’  experience  give*  os  WtjKQO 
the  k  now  Ju>w/ '  W bltv«n  plant*  . 

grow  and  yrodu ra  larpi’,  luHcioua 
all  r.t*4O0.  K*ocpUrm»lly  liw»n  rooted.  IietKLy  nUnr*  »n«r 
imtne'i,  ijam  nhout  '  Catun  Th«  Hir*mb+rrj  Jiupram*' 
uj)*i  "Collin* -The  Klnfi  of  (h«  Connor*. <.»ur  •xituag 
l»»Ti«tr»tnfl  In  ro|nr*.  «1vn«*  foil  Atfo.  *«•»  o(\*i  tin 

I 'nut  in  nWkhnrrlen,  l>rwt*^TT^np  lin^i  V'lnr;., 

etc.  Send  lor  freo  1922  catalog  TODAY. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON.  Box  II  Bridgman,  Mich. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

is  Becoming  more  popular  every 
year.  My  wonderful  new  varieties 
are  magnificent.  "Most  beautiful 
blooms  we  have  ever  seen,’''  visitors 
say  Easily  grown  by  anyone. 

Thirty  assorted  hulbs .  ?  1.00 postpaid. 
Send  fov  fr$e  {tlustratsU  catalog  of 
JOS  splendid  ntri rlics. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLFT,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,|N«w  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOVYAUIt  17.  King  or  them  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad- 
diensthe  introducer  C.K.  UtjiriUN.tloril,  htonluginu,C«nn. 


KT?D1}  V  pinntc  asparagus,  peraniibUa,  utc. 
AJrL'XViV  X  i  lalllS  Guaranteed  flrot-rlaas 
aud  true-to-name.;  Bo,  R,  DEER  *UK  FRUIT  FARM.  Putney,  Verwenl 


Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  fa¬ 
mous  '1C  us  tern  Shore."  You  get  all  the  little  fibre 
roots.  They  will  start  q  n  l  c  k  I  y  and  grow  well. 
PRICES  ARE  AT  PRE-WAR  LEVEL  and  the  plants  are  as 
good  as  can  he  bought.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Box  R  Allen.  Maryland 


r  o  |  I  "\£  I  and  Amager  Strums.  Danish 

TUI  Odlo  !■  A.  I—  ■  Cabbage  Seed  from  select¬ 
ed  heads.  Sample  Free.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Ruuia  1.  Carllin*.  N  T 


LUCRETIA  Black  Berry  Plants  by  P.  P 

25  plants.  J1 :  100  plants.  52.25  :  1.000  plants,  510 ;  b; 

freight.  G.  L.  ELLIS  Millsboro,  Delawan 


By  exports.  Ottlcial  Journal.  »3yr.  Copy 
20c.  AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL,  Rsakaitar,  N.  T. 


SUDAN 


Peach-tree  Borers 

The  I’ka(  i i -thick  Borer  and  Its  Con¬ 
trol. — The  peach-tree  borer  is  an  old, 
long-standing  pest  for  which  the  only 
method  of  control  so  far  has  been  to  dig 
it  out  of  the  infested  trees  at  least  once 
a  year  during  the  Spring,  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  in  New  York.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Entomology  has  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  on  a  large  scale  the  effectiveness 
and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  control 
by  the  use  of  a  substance  known  as  para- 
di chlorobenzene.  Extensive  experiments 
with  this  material  have  also  been  carried 
on  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  with  most  gratifying  results.  Tlfe 
writer  has  also  a  series  of  experiments 
under  way  at  the  present  time,  hut  the 
results  will  not  be  fully  available  until 
next  Spring, 

Wijat  I*  a  i:  a  di  ( ■  n  loror  f.  x  z  e  x  e  Is. — 
I’aradiehlorohenzene  is  a  white  granular 
material  resembling  coarse  salt.  It  has 
an  odor  similar  to  naphthalene  or  moth 
balls,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
gradually  changes  to  vapor  or  gas.  The 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 

Southern 

Ensilage 

Corns 


P,  red  especially  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses.  they  make  the  height  of  stalk 
and  abundance  of  blade  that  insure 
immense  tonnage.  For  years  these 
corns  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ensilage  purposes,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  West.  They  make 
larger  and  better  crops  than  corn 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

“Growth  in  Spite  of  Drought” 

A  customer  writes:  “East  summer 
we  planted  a  field  of  your  Pamun- 
ke.v  Ensilage  Corn,  and  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth  iu  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  stalks  average  13  or 
14  feet,  while  a  few  were  lo!4  feet 
high.  We  never  before  had  any¬ 
thing  to  nearly  approach  it  even 
when  the  season  was  favorable." 
Write  for  prices  on  these  corns  that 
produce  the  most  silage  from  the 
least  land  and  labor. 


Ring  of  Partuhrhlorobcnzene  Around 
Peach  Tree 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

12  So.  14th  Street  -  Richmond,  V«, 


gas  is  five  times  heavier  than  air.  and 
although  in  ordinary  amounts  it  is  harm¬ 
less  to  human  beings,  it  will  kill  insects. 
It  vaporizes  and  works  best  in  an  orchard 
when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  above  fto 
degrees.  Only  the  pure  pa  radichloro- 
benzene.  which  ranges  in  price  from  20 
to  35  rents  a  pound,  should  be  used.  It 
may  be  ordered  through  the  local  drug¬ 
gist. 

IIow  and  When  to  Apply. — The  ma¬ 
terial  is  recommended  only  for  peach 
trees  six  years  of  age  and  older,  one  ounce 
to  each  tree  treated.  Indications  are  that 
it  can  be  used  on  younger  trees  in  smaller 
amounts,  but  more  experimental  work  is 
necessary  before  we  shall  be  ready  to 
make  definite  recommendations.  The 
grass  should  be  removed  about  the  trunk 
of  each  tree  and  the  earth  smoothed  off. 
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Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
It  is  arranged  to  make  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  easy  for  the  amateur;  and 
cultural  information  written  by  experts 
will  help  you  to  a  successful  garden. 

The  book  contains  224  pages  and  is 
illustrated  in  colors  and  numerous 

photo-engravings,  showing  the  true 

form  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
offered.  It  also  offers  the  newest 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Garden  Requisites,  etc. 

IVntf  today  for  a  copy  which  roil!  be  mailed 
free  if  you  went  ton  this  publication, 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOOD’S  SEEDS 


uoiaen  uencious 
Infringement  Stopped! 


Camden,  Delaware,  February  10,  1922. 

Stark  Brothers  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co., 

Louisiana,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  hereby  authorize  you  in  our  or  your  own  name,  as  you  may 
see  fit,  to  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Fruit  Grower  and  any  other  papers  or  magazines  in  which 
we  have  in  any  way  advertised  the  “Golden  Delicious  Apple  Tree,” 
an  advertisement  in  substance  as  follows,  to  wit 

In  issues  of  your  paper  the  Camden  Nurseries  have  advertised 
Golden  Delicious  trees.  Stark  Bro’s.  N.  &  0.  Co.  are  the  introducers 
and  sole  owners  of  the  Golden  Delicious  Apple  Tree,  and  they  have 
brought  to  our  attention  their  legal  rights  to  that  apple  tree,  and  we 
have  agreed  not  to  sell  or  deliver  any~ Golden  Delicious  apple  trees, 
and  we  further  agreed  not  to  propagate,  raise  or  sell  any  of  those 
apple  trees.  All  of  our  stock  or  Golden  Delicious  Apple  Trees  have 
been  turned  over  to  Stark  Bros.,  for  such  disposition  as  they  may 
care  to  make  of  same. 

Respectfully, 

CAMDEN  NURSERIES. 

By  (Signed)  Camden  Nurseries. 

Golden  Delicious  Trees  can  be  sold  only  by  Stark 
Bros.  Address  all  inquiries  for  this  variety  of 
apple  trees  to 

Box  408 


Silage  Seed  Corn 


\^ALKER-GORDON  strain*  of  si¬ 
lage  seed  corn  have  proved  their 
merit  in  ten  Eastern  states.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  by  experiment  stations 
and  leading  dairymen  show  beyond 
question  that  the  strains  developed 
by  us  are  superior  for  silage. 

W-G  Long’s  Champion  (yellow) 

for  New  England  and  north. 

W-G  Eureka  (white) 

for  states  south  of  New  England. 

Both  combine  high  yield  with  large 
percentage  dry  matter.  Selected  seed, 
carefully  dried,  graded  to  insure  ac¬ 
curate  planting,  germination  of  90 
per  cent,  or  better  guaranteed,  at 
$3.00  per  bushel,  sacks  included, 
f.o.b.  Plainsboro.  N.  J. 

Circular  upon  application 


If  the  soil  is  clean  only  the  crust  should 
he  broken  and  the  earth  smoothed  over  a 
space  of  six  inches  around  the  trunk. 
Large  accumulations  of  gum  should  be 
removed.  Then  one  ounce  of  the  paradi- 
chlorobenzenc  should  he  sprinkled  in  a 
narrow  hand  around  the  trunk,  takiilg 
care  to  keep  the  material  from  actual  con- 
tact  with  the  hark,  as  shown  The  ring  of 
crystals  should  he  from  one  to  two  inches 
away  from  the  tree  all  of  the  way  around. 
The  crystals  should  then  be  covered  with 
several  shovelfuls  of  earth,  which  may 
he  packed  lightly  with  the  back  of  the 
shovel  (see  cut).  In  New  York  State  the 
paradiehlorobenzene  should  be  applied 
during  the  first  week  of  September.  It 
Would  probably  be  best  to  pull  the  earth 
away  after  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
although  if  the  material  has  been  applied 
not  later  than  Sept.  7.  this  will  probably 
not  be  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  on 
Long  Island  and  in  the  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley  treatment  should  be  made 
a  little  later,  say  from  the  10th  to  the 
loth  of  September. 

glexx  w.  iierrick. 


STARK  BROS 

AT  LOUISIANA,  M0.  Is,0™ 


WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO 

Dept.  C  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


FROM 


Northern-  C  y 
grown  Bell  Brand  Sudan  -‘Xjfjfjfc 
has  proved  the  finest  hay  and  s I'l  V 

pasturagrass  Defiesdrought  M  r 
—resists  heat -always  yields 
abundantly.  Easy  and  inex- 
pensive  to  sow.  \v  ' 

Catalog;  and  Samplaa  Free 
Semi  today  for  the  big  Isbell  Seed  Annual 
quoting  prices  direct  from  grower.  Sam- 

£les  of  Held  Seeds,  to  show  quality,  will 
-  sent  free  on  request.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
•  Mechanic  SL  (S4)  Jackson,  Mich, 


Property  Rights  of  Deserted  Wife 

A  deserted  wife  wishes  settlement. 
Husband  and  wife  own  farm  by  a  joint 
deed,  without  any  encumbrance.  Wife 
has  had  the  handling  of  farm  for  about 
five  years,  making  improvements  and  pav¬ 
ing  expenses,  supporting  self  and  child, 
without  any  agreement  between  husband 
and  wife.  M.  n.  6. 

The  cheapest  way  to  get  a  settlement  is 
for  the  hushand  and  wife  each  t<>  employ 
an  attorney,  theu  got  together  and  agree 
upon  settlement.  It  will  he  necessary  to 
employ  an  attorney  whatever  method  you 
pursue  in  obtaining  a  settlement,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  he  wise  to  submit  your  case 
fully  to  him  before  taking  any  steps. 

N.  T. 


Also  complete  line  of  fruit  trees 
and  berry  plants  including 

HOWARD  No.  17  STRAWBERRIES 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover  Seed 

10c  per  pound,  F,  O.  B,  Latty,  Ohio;  bacs  free. 
Guaranteed  pure  Hubara  seed  80c  pet  pound  pre¬ 
paid.  Alt  Seed  scarified.  Inoculating  bacteria  for 
alfalfa  atid  sweet  clover  50c  for  *a  bushel  size. 

E.  E.  BASIL  Latty,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Half  the  Farmers  Reported 
I  Buy  My  Seed  of  Henry  Field’ 


SEEDSENSE'FREE 


BLOOM 


E  S  01  vjur  ,,,onpV  back 


P/IKRD  SEEDS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Read  Our  t  # 

SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Sweetest  Corn  in  the  World 


BROMFIELDS 

^DEPENDABLE, 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 


A  few  of  the  leading  farm  papers  recently  sent  a  question 


The  Strawberry  Crop;  Planting  and 
Prospects 

We  usually  try  to  plan  our  future 
berry  ground  a  year  ahead.  That  is,  to 
have  a  piece  of  ground  that  lias  been 
heavily  manured  and  planted  to  some 
crop  like  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage  or  some  crop  that  bus  been  con¬ 
stantly  hoed  and  cultivated  and  kept  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  weeds,  The  one  great¬ 
est.  trouble  with  strawberry  culture  is  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  ;  hence  it.  is  very 
important  to  select  a  piece  of  land  unite 
free  from  weed  seeds.  The  land  is  plowed 
and  harrowed  early  in  April,  I  usually 
like  to  let  the  ground  lie  idle  for  a  week 
or  so  after  plowing,  or  until  after  a  good 
soaking  rain,  as  the  strawberry  likes  a 
firm  soil. 

There  nve  several  systems  in  use,  but 
for  a  commercial  proposition  I  think  the 
regular  matted  row  pays  the  best.  We 
mark  out  (he  rows  4  ft.  apart  and  set 
the  plants  about  20  to  24  in.  in  the  row. 
Cultivation  starts  within  a  few  days  with 
a  regular  12-tooth  strawberry  cultivator. 
About  this  time  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scat¬ 
ter  broadcast  along  each  side  of  the  row 
a  heavy  application  of  commercial  fer- 


a  job  going  through  those  rows  pulling 
out  thousands,  maybe,  of  surplus  plants 
and  runners,  but  it  pays,  and  pays  big. 

Keep  cultivator  going  until  all  growth 
stops.  Alter  soil  is  frozen  bard  cover 
lightly  with  long  strawy  stable  manure, 
salt  hay.  marsh  bay  or  straw.  We  like 
salt  hay  best  of  all  when  we  can  get  it. 
One  year  we  had  to  use  rye  straw  on  our 
quarter  acre,  and  in  Spring  had  to  go 
over  that,  bed  and  pull  out  the  rye  that 
came  up.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
grain  is  left  in  the  straw  one  buys. 

About  the  first  week  in  April  we  re¬ 
move  the  mulch  by  raking  same  into  the 
clear  space  between  the  rows.  This  is 
about,  all  there  is  to  do  now  till  picking 
the  fruit,  and  this  is  the  most  delicate 
job  of  all,  A  whole  season’s  work  can 
be  practically  lost  b;v  poor  harvesting, 
and  by  poor  harvesting  is  meant  poor 
picking.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting 
the  pickers  and  getting  the  berries  picked, 
but  it  is  a  serious  question  of  getting 
flood  pickers.  For  example,  I  have  had 
10  pickers  in  the  patch,  and  out  of  that 
10  there  may  be  three  or  four  that  would 
put  up  their  quarts  in  such  manner  that 
one  would  think  they  were  of  a  different 
variety  of  berry  altogether.  The  fruit 
would  look  much  better,  would  hold  up 
hotter,  and  naturally  bring  a  much  higher 
price.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
the  berrv  grower  has  to  contend  with  is 
poor  pickers.  They  will  persist  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  fruit  by  the  berry  itself  in  place 
of  the  right  way,  i.c.,  by  the  ntnn.  How¬ 
ever,  in  raising  berries  every  year  one 
can  usually  get  (he  same  pickers,  and 
somi  learns  which  one  to  hire,  and  when 
you  have  good  pickers  it  is  a  joy  and 
pleasure  to  be  a  berry  grower. 

As  to  production,  that  is  a  matter  that 
should  have  much  thought.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  will  prove  good  judders,  while  others 
will  not.  You  can  look  through  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  catalogue  and  read  glowing  re¬ 
ports,  but  you  must  try  them  out  on  you Y 
soil.  Some  varieties  do  well  down  South, 
while  up  North  they  are  worthless,  I 
Usually  try  half  a  dozen  new  varieties 
each  year  in  a  small  way.  nnd  believe  I 
have  tried  over  1(10  different  varieties  in 
this  manner,  and  out  of  all  these  hundred 
or  so  different  varieties  I  wouldn't,  recom¬ 
mend  over  half  a  dozen  or  so  to  be 
planted  around  our  section  of  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  I  prefer  the  mid  season  to  late 
varieties,  and  at.  present  my  money-mak¬ 
ers  are  15ig  Joe  nnd  Chesapeake.  There 
are  many  other  good  kinds,  but  these  two 
have  done  better  with  me  than  many 
others.  Soil  conditions  seem  to  be  just 
to  their  liking,  for  they  seem  to  grow  to 
perfection. 

You  will  also  find  some  varieties  .will 
do  better  oil  different  parts  of  your  own 
farm.  Some  may  thrive  bettor  on  a 
lighter  soil,  while  others  would  like  a 
heavier  soil,  and  so  on.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  each  grower  must  find  out  for  him¬ 
self. 

There  is  another  system  of  raising  ber¬ 
ries  that  1  should  have  spoken  of  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  That  is  the 
hill  system.  That  term  ‘‘hill  system” 
doesn't  impress  me  very  favorably,  so  I 
shall  call  it  the  “single  plant"  system. 
The  plants  are  set  much  closer  together, 
say  for  horse  cultivating  or  large  fields, 
rows  .30  in.  apart,  and  plants  set  IS  in. 
in  row,  or  for  garden  purposes  about 
15x20  in.  All  runners  to  be  pulled  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  this  manner 
one  produces  n  great  big  plant,  with  sev¬ 
eral  crowns,  and  from  each  one  of  these 
crowns  appears  a  stem  of  berries.  Tf  you 
wish  to  raise  berries  “de  luxe”  1  believe 
the  single  plant  method  is  far  superior  to 
the  matted-row  system.  This  system 
should  appeal  to  the  busy  farmer  who 
only  wants  berries  for  his  own  use,  and 
the  suburbanite  whose  garden  space  is 
quite  limited,  for  one  can  get  a  large 
number  of  plants  on  a  given  space  and 
a  large  yield  of  fancy  fruit.  In  using 
this  system  one  would  naturally  plant  a 
variety  that  is  a  poor  plant  or  runner 
maker.  I  should  think  Chesapeake  would 
he  ideal  for  this  purpose,  especially  if 
your  soil  suits  it.  These  single  plants 
could  be  left  in  the  original  lied  for  pos¬ 
sibly  three  years,  will’ll  I  should  prefer 
to  dig  them  under,  having  planted  a  new 
bed  previously.  In  the  matted-row  sys¬ 
tem  I  like  to  have  u  new  bed  set  out  each 
year.  Wp  get  one  crop  only,  and  then 
plow  down,  having  another  new  bed  com¬ 
ing  along  to  take  its  place. 

You  can  let  a  bed  stand  for  two  years, 
or  practice  a  renewal  system  for  several 
years,  but  for  large  yields  of  fancy  ber¬ 
ries  experience  has  taught,  me  that  the 
first  year  pays  by  far  the  best.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  every  farm 
can’t  have  its  strawberry  bed  ;  that  is,  if 
you  like  strawberries.  And  for  a  business 
proposition  I  don’t  believe  there  is  one 
thing  you  ran  plant  that  will  bring  in 
such  large  returns,  Peaches  find  aspara¬ 
gus  are  money-making  crops,  are  popular 
and  always  in  good  demand,  but  an  acre 
of  strawberries  will  bring  in  almost  dou¬ 
ble,  nnd  you  don't  have  to  wait  four  or 
five  years  to  get  it,  either.  However,  it 
is  a  good  plan  not  to  have  your  eggs  all 
in  one  basket,  so  don’t  tie  up  to  any  one 
tiling.  This  past  season  we  were  rather 
shy  on  peaches,  and  cherries  total  failure, 
hut  the  strawberries  and  asparagus  enme 
through  with  flying  colors. 

New  Jersey.  a.  L.  vhekland. 


blank  to  several  thousand  farmers  asking  where  they  buy  seed  and  why. 

Over  half  reported  they  buy  by  mail  and  50  %  said:  “I  buy 
my  need  of  Henry  Field;  I  get  fresher, better  seed — seedsthat 
grow  and  yield  big  crops.  Hi*  prices  nre  always  reasonable, 
too."  There’s  600,000  folks  trade  with  me  every  year.  You 
ought  to  feel  safe  in  trying  me  once.  And  I’m  sure  you’ll 
find  our  dealings  satisfactory,  as  the  other*  have. 


What  Others  Do 
You  Can  Do 

A  garden  will  make 
you  money.  Give  it 
a  chance. 

VT?.  lawless  mode 
$950  off  a  quarter- 
acre  of  Field's  Red 
Head  Tomatoes. 

P.  J.  Alhvel!  made 
$52  on  280  tomato 
plants  last  year. 
W.  E.  Watson  grew 
200  citrons  from 
10c  worth  of  seed 
and  sold  them  for 
10c  to  25c  apiece. 
Big  gardens  arc 
getting  popular. 
Why  don't  you  put 
one  in?  Take  my 
word,  it’ll  pay  well 


HENRY  FIELD 


special  offer.  If  you’ll  send  me  your  name  I’ll  send  you  / t 
free  copies  of  my  magazine.  Seed  Sense,  and  my  big  new  / 
Seed  Catalog.  My  600. 000  customers  get  Seed  Sense  / 
regularly.  Though  it’s  free  they  like  it  first  class.  It  / 
hasn’t  much  style,  but  there’s  Jots  of  seed  information  I  He 
nnd  gnrdcn  hints,  with  n  little  about  Ruth  and  John  /  / 
Henry  and  other  people'*  kids  thrown  in  to  muke  it  rend  /  / 
eusy.  If  you  like  my  seeds  and  my  talk  you  can  send  j  f 
me  a  small  order  ($2  or  over)  and  you'll  get  Seed  //#. 

Sense  regularly.  Send  inc  your  nnme  on  a  postal  and  //& 

I’ll  see  that  tire  free  magazine  and  catalog  get  off  by  // 
return  mail. — Henry  Field 


Henry  Field  Seed  Co.yBox 4026  Shenandoah,  ia. 


Good  Seeds 


are  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  crop 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  biggest 
market  gardeners  come  to  us  year 
after  year  for  their  seeds.  They 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
seeds  of  unknown  quality  and  they 
have  learned  to  rely  on 


Hid  you  ever  hear  of  guaranteeing 
so  fragile  a  tiling  as  the  bloom  of 
n  rose?  Wc  do  it.  A  new  plant  or 
your  money  back  should  any  (Vm- 
ard  Star  Rose  not  bloom.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog. 

I  his  celluloid  Star  lac  labels  your 
growing  rose  and  is  the  sign  of  our 
guarantee — two  exclu¬ 
sive  C.  &  J.  features. 

PONARD  A.ROSES 
&  Jonr*  Co.  Bo*  4 
WfilCrovf.Pa.  l!ntit.  r.Tte,Preo. 
•A.  Wli*ll»*f,  ^  .'INt'1!.  Pack'fd 
by  nvrr  HO  v*ar*'  • •rptri*  nre. 


F.H.  WOODRUFFS 


OPHCU 

>BOSC< 


If  you  wnnt  n  few  seeds  for  your  garden  or 
a  large  quantity  (or  a  truck  farm,  wo  can 
supply  your  wants  quickly  and  accurately 
from  the  large  stock  in  our  warehouse. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  is  full  of 
useful  information,  illustration*  nnd 
prices.  Scud  for  it  today— it '»  yours. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Milford,  Conn. 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—None  Better— 52  years 


selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 


Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


found  one  sweeter  and  I 

ndvisu  everyone  to  try  it.  It  contain*  about  5  per 
cent  more  ntignr  nnd  &  t  er  cent  less  March  than  tho 
early  white  vnrietie*,  making  it  better  for  table  use. 
True  Delicious  Apple  Trees.  Wc  hove  n  Inrge  nn- 
Murtnumt  C.(  n.u,  vnmlnrlul  navi*.  I-ano*  fruit ,  b*nut] ful  thirk 
md,  aOkltor  nfu>iiiiuiM(ul.  8w-*t,  ulislitly  tnorlisft  with  acid. 
Cornell  out  of  ,ton»r«  in  Annlln  c.rf ,rt  condition. 

Writ*  for  Urge  frceeaUloa  ofTtrm  and  Seed*  tliat  Grow. 

Sondoregger  Nurseries  &  Sood  House 
20  Court  St.,  Beatrice,  Neb.  (23) 


tilizer,  A  fertilizer  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  is  best  at  this  time,  for 
if  the  land  has  been  heavily  manured 
previously  .vu  will  not  need  ttilteh  nitro¬ 
gen  now.  Too  much  nitrogen  will  tend 
to  give  too  much  vine  and  soft  berries. 
Cultivation  should  he  kept  up  at  weekly 
intervals  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  loose 
and  mellow,  nnd  prevent  the  weeds  from 
getting  a  start.  Along  about  July  or 
earl}’  August  the  plants  will  begin  to  send 
out  numerous  runners,  and  this  is  the 
most  trying  time  of  all,  nnd  will  really 
decide  whether  you  arc  going  to  make  a 
success  of  the  patch  or  not,  If  you  have 
kept  the  soli  well  hoed  and  cultivated 
and  free  from  weeds  till  "runner  time,” 
all’s  well.  But  if  the  weeds  are  getting 
ahead  of  you,  then  you  will  have  a  big 
job  on  your  bands.  Here  is  where  so 
many  people  give  up  in  disgust.  They 
start  out  all  right  and  keep  the  beds 
clean  till  the  time  the  runners  get  quite 
thick,  and  then  leave  the  bed  practically 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  result  is  the 
runners  run  all  over,  closing  up  the  cul¬ 
tivated  space  between  the  rows,  plants 
get  entirely  too  thick,  weeds  crowd  in, 
and  next  season,  when  you  should  have  a 
heavy  crop  of  large  berries,  yon  have  a 
light  crop  of  small  berries.  Yon  may  ask 
bow  you  are  going  to  keep  those  young 
plants  or  runners  from  getting  too  thick. 
With  some  varieties  this  is  quite  a  task, 
while  other  varieties  grow  just,  about  as 
we  would  like  them.  For  instance,  the 
Chesapeake  is  catalogued  as  a  shy  plant- 
maker.  but  with  us,  planted  on  good  rich 
soil,  it  makes  just,  enough  runners  to 
give  us  a  good  matted  row  without  any 
thinning,  hut  almost  all  other  varieties 
must  be  thinned.  Keep  your  cultivator 
going  up  and  down  the  middles,  pull  any 
odd  weeds  that  have  crept  in  the  row,  for 
you  won’t,  he  able  to  do  much  work  now 
with  the  hoe.  The  young  plants  nre  start¬ 
ing  to  root,  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 
Along  about  the  last,  of  August  or  early  in 
I  September  these  rows  should  be  about  2 
ft.  in  width  and  plants  should  stand  about 
5  or  6  in.  apart,  and  when  looking  down 
the  rows  from  one  end  of  the  path  or 
field  one  should  see  straight,  solid  rows, 
with  about  2  ft.  of  cultivated  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  Where  you  find  the  plants 
getting  too  thick  they  must  be  nulled  up 
by  hand  and  treated  as  weeds.  It  is  quite 


IlL'EarliestTomatoSSF" 

To  Introduce  our  hardy  Norlhorn  Crown  S«md«,  will 

phikJ  tho  following  lo  plttx.  for  10c  :  .Inliii  Boer  Tomato, 
1200  io  l  Bcumi,  Hurt,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lctnioo,  Onion, 
Pm t*8t i ip,  Kmlixh  and  Rllporb  A.’-fura.  l)Un  Bill  for  10c. 
with  every  ot  d"r.  Money*  hark  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  free.  Send  today* 
J.YV..?r\G  SKKIMO.,  HI  a.  K,  It  A  NIHHJ’ll,  W  Ifi, 


Seed  Service  of  an  Unusual  Kind 


Eliminating  undesirable  varieties  nnd  confining 
Dur  recommendations  only  to  the  best  stroma  of  the 
most  highbred  varieties  of  vi  gctablcB  utul  flowers. 

"YOUR  GARDEN  YEAR”  is  the  title  uf  our 
nnlalog  »o  plain  and  dimly  understood  that,  it  will 
meet  your  approval  at  onee.  It  tells  you  about  such 
new  novelties  as  Golden  Twelve  Rowed  Evergreen 
Sweet  Corn,  Bromfirid'n  Early  Wonder  Beet,  the 
finest  quality  Pole  Bean  yet  discovered,  a  new  Silver 
Rosts  Aster,  Double  Cosmos,  a  new  Poppy  from 
Europe,  marvelous  Pink  Petunia*  and  many  more 
interesting  and  delightfully  new  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  Send  for  n  copy  today.  Mailed  free. 
Edward  T.  Bromficld  Seed  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


f  f«T|\  «  «  m  ASK  FOB  FltT'-K  BOOK 

H HR  A  M  fRii  tmBi:  w 

llvUni'l  Grown  whom  ft  originated  under 
supervision  It.  I>  ftnirhcx,  original 
<Jlscove"ev  ami  distributor,  We  are  determined  (iigltr 
you  (he  beM  -red  available,  lUiqiirettonably  genuine,  nt 
prices  you  fit  ii  pnv  Vi  ill  will  grow  lluhamir  you  get  tho 
bonk  and  nnr  suveiat  low  pliers;  tcanspnrtarfiui  c  epnld. 
Ask  —  AI.AItAMA  ill  CAM  CUJVKK  ABMU  I  A.TI' lV  INC 
*  •’There'*  a  KcasiHi.'1  Hex  Old,  Ncwbcrn,  Ala. 


till  ham 

l  1  Qei 


FOR  tf  you  wnnt  good  looking  home 

,r>  ■  i/Miar  grounds,  PRACTICAL  I.ANDftCA  I  K 
YUUK  HUMt  liAHDKMXU  will  tell  you  howto 
rRClIlNIl's  oiu  Hiu  them  Heavily  lilun..  itifl  up*., 
unuunws  ,.|.,ih,  ja.iifi,  postpaid,  o. mirks 
fST’IOE  :  Com  plot*  guide  to  trulls,  flowerr.  vegetables, 
trees,  shrubs,  ete  ,  with  full  chapter  mi  the  Ito-e  Garden, 
rtkt  pps..  imper.  *1 .10;  clolh,  W.flfi.  potlpuid.  Beadle  stamp 
for  Cn tiling  No.  (I.  defertnlng  7IMI  Garden,  Fruit  mid  Farm 
Hooks.  V.  T.  I»K  l.A  At  ll(£  Cl..  Ini',  *Ua  West  S/th 
Street,  New  Yolk,  N.  V. 


Your  name  on  n  postal  tvIHJ  bring  the  story  of  how 
we  Imva  developed  a  strain  of  Number  Nines  hard 
to  beat.  Hied  and  selected  continuously  for  It 
years.  If  you  grow  potatoes  you  should  send  your 
name  today,  RILEY  BROS  .  Siimiyside  Faun,  Sennett,  N.Y 


|U  Guaranteed  true  to  name 

It's  a  satisfaction  to  know  you’re 
wflk  not  sowing  Rad  Clover — Scott’s 
W/M  Mammoth  is  carefully  selected 
K-j  end  t hurouAhly  cleaned — it 
goes  farther— saves  weed  tosses — 
increases  yields.  May  we  quote 
^  prices  and  send  Scott's  Field  Seed 
Book  ?  1 1  tells”  I  low  to  know  good  seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

22  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  pistils.  Htrawhcirv,  I  lark  berry  and  Riupbor 
ry  plant*.  Rnl  I’ll  Vet.  Hhn,'*rb  roots.  i'aluluguo  free* 
M  N.  BORGO  H»r  n>3  Vineland,  n.  j. 


DfIT  ATflCC— f’-enut v.  Hlt-ii,  Carman,  Cobbler  Coin. Ohio, 
rU  I  A  I  U  CO  G mill.  It  io  tb  r.ti  I  eeii  Ml  Kiilehrh  I("*e,  Kiih 
set,81xw'k»,Hw!ftMire  Worulei'iOIhe i  h.C  W.r0R0,fi»li»rt,N.T, 


Tllii-ti  Jiled  C'ltatnp*  Free. 
A  I, II  HUM.  I  MIAS,  Kltlirm. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 


Attock  Farina*  Strain  Asitaragus  Sect! 

Personally  selected  from  largest,  growing  stalks  "ill V. 
*4  pound.  ATI-OOK  FARMS,  Bound  Brook  N.  J. 


Lycoming  County,  Penn's,  Crown,  Bigeest, 
Emped.  Biggest  Fodder,  Earliest  and  Best 
Ensilage.  Corn  for  North  of  40°  41’.  .More  and 
better  quality  silage  from  each  acre.  Sam¬ 
ple  sent  on  request.  Germination  1X1%.  Bu. 
at)  lbs.,  shelled  and  graded.  $3.00. 

CHAAPEL’S  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  D.  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


O.A.TS-" Burt’s  Heavyweight” 

Test  IIS  lbs.  nor  hit.  Also  Early  inn  no»N.  (let  our  low  prior, 
sample  and  catalogue.  Til  1(0.  Ill’ll  I  A  SONS,  Hslrose,  (Hilo 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

Y3 per  100;  $0-000.  fill  per  AL  CIA.  F  WmCUR.  Cxmrd,  Mitt. 


y  •  *  • 
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A  Gas  Well  on  Your  Farm ! 


FOR  LIGHTING 


FOR  COOKING 


FOR  IRONING 


FOR  WATER  HEATING 


That  ’S  precisely  what  you  can 
have — with  a  Colt  Lighting-and-Cook- 
ing  Plant!  Artificial  Gas  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  marvelous  light  known 
to  science — a  light  many  times  brighter 
than  that  given  by  gas  as  used  by  city 
folk;  a  light  so  near  to  sunlight  it  has 
coaxed  hens  into  laying  and  vegetables 
into  sprouting  .... 

Gas  that  makes  the  hottest  of  cook¬ 
ing  flames — boils  coffee  in  four  minutes 
by  the  watch.  So  clean  you  can  draw 
a  silk  handkerchief  across  the  bottom 
of  a  pan  and  not  soil  it.  No  odor  while 
burning.  No  matches  necessary  to  ig¬ 
nite  it. 

Gas  for  lighting  home,  barn,  drive¬ 
way  and  outbuildings — 

Gas  for  Cooking. 

Gas  for  ironing — 

Gas  for  water-heating — 

THIS  gas  is  Carbide  gas,  and  the 
simple  Colt  machine  makes  it  for  you 
automatically — when  you  need  it,  and 
only  when  you  need  it.  Starts  and 
shuts  off  supply  automatically. 

Colt  Plant  Simplicity  Itself 

The  Colt  generates  this  wonderful  gas 
by  mixing  carbide  with  plain,  ordinary 
water.  It  does  all  the  work  itself — 
there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
expensive  unit  requiring  replacement  in 
short  period  of  time.  The  gas  is  yours 


at  the  twist  of  fingers.  And  carbide  is 
readily  obtainable  from  warehouses  at 
all  convenient  points.  There  is  no 
waste.  Even  the  residue  makes  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  and  whitewash.  Easily 
installed,  and  the  cost  is  astonishingly 
reasonable. 

More  Than  341,000 

Have  Own  Gas  Well 

Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  is  not  a 
new-fangled,  untried  idea,  the  dream 
of  a  visionary.  You  will  find  it  on  more 
than  341,000  farms  and  country  es¬ 
tates.  Owners  are  enthusiastic  about 
it.  It  makes  their  home  stand  out  in 
the  community.  It  makes  it  more  val¬ 
uable,  more  cheerful  and  more  com¬ 
fortable.  It  drives  out  the  sweltering 
coal  range — the  dangerous,  messy  oil 
lamp  that  imperils  eye-sight  and  home. 
Chases  drudgery.  Brings  sunlight 
wherever  wanted. 

Get  Full  Facts — Mail  Coupon 

You  will  want  a  Colt  “Gas  Well”  once 
you  are  told  the  full  story  of  the  joy, 
comfort  and  convenience  it  brings — the 
utter  simplicity  and  do-the-work-itself 
operation  of  the  machine.  Mail  the 
coupon  below.  It  will  bring  you  a  won¬ 
derful  and  amazing  story.  Send  it  to¬ 
day— NOW. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


^  A/ 

30  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  <f>  j.b.Colt 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Carbide—  Lighting-and-Cooking  Plants  in  the  World  ?  ^  ^ 

•qC  /  New  York 

nOV 

/  Please  supply  me  with¬ 
er  ^  /  out  obligation,  full  facts 

Jf  ay  *  M  on  the  Colt  Lighting  and 

Ja  M  m  m  J  v  /  Cooking  System. 


CARBIDE  LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING  PLANTS 
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TOWN. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


JMUflAUi 


-•DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
a  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


lBEST  POSSIHLt  QUALITY 
LOWEST  COSSIBLl  PRIC£ 


LOWEST  PBICES  TO  ALL 
WECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONL  . 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  Tt  will  toll  you  nil  you  wnnt  to  Know  ationt  point 
and  painting  WHY  SOME  PAINTS  olmlk  and  fade  <ir  off  in  n  short  ttino  nml  HOW  TO 

OVERCOME  llicse  ditlkultleH  and  secure  tin-  BEST  RESULTS  at  tlie  L0WE8T  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  Hie  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  f  urn  lulled.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  I'alnt  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  mpmalvi . at  of  their  selling1  method  nml  Middlemen's  profits.  Dealers  ••an  offer 

you  low  priced'  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNI8HED. 

DON'T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  mid  Supply  Houses,  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  coat  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  In  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  sal  is  factory  service  aud  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


preferences  rule  south.  The  small  Lima 
beau  makes  a  better  crop  than  the  large, 
and  is  preferred  by  many,  and  is  known 
as  the  “butter  benn." 

North  of  Philadelphia  the  extra  early 
varieties  of  sugar  corn  will  do  well,  while 
down  here  they  seldom  pay  for  the  ground 
they  occupy.  For  quality,  there  is  none 
better  than  the  Golden  Bantam.  Here 
I  find  the  Black  Mexican  corn  the  earliest 
to  pay  for  planting.  Then  the  standard 
of  sugar  corns,  Stowell’a  Fvergreen,  plant¬ 
ed  in  succession,  tills  the  bill. 

I  should  have  said  that  I  have  found 
fora  wax-podded  string  benn  the  Celestial 
the  best  cropper  and  more  free  from  rust 
than  most  others.  But  most  of  the  yel¬ 
low-podded  beans  are  flat  and  thin  as  com¬ 
pared  with  green  ones. 

For  an  early  beet,  the  Egyptian  is  early 
and  pretty,  but  soon  loses  quality.  The 
oldest  of  early  beets  is  stilh  the  best,  if 
you  <?aro  for  quality  rather  than  Color. 
Tliis  is  the  Bassano.  City  people  who 
buy  it  will  take  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
marketmen  find  that  its  small-top 
hunches  are  better  than  Ihe  Bassano. 
For  later  use,  a  good  strain  of  the  Blood 
Turnip  beet  is  the  best.' 

For  the  earliest  cabbage,  the  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  is  the  best,  with  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  ns  a  succession,  and  a  good, 
late  Flat  Dutch  for  Winter. 

Of  cauliflower,  the  Denmark-grown 
seed  of  the  Snowball  is  about  the  only 
one  to  plant.  Of  cucumbers,  the  Davis 
Perfect  is  gaining  annually,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  growers  who  grew  it  last  Summer  got 
better  prices  than  those  who  grew  the 
ordinary  brands  of  White  Spine.  Mr. 
Davis  bred  this  cucumber  for  growing 
under  glass,  but.  it  has  proved  good  out¬ 
side  as  well. 

Of  early  radishes,  the  White-tipped 
Scarlet  Turnip-rooted  ;  Rose  Colored  Chi¬ 
nese  for  late  Fall  and  Winter. 

In  eggplants,  the  Black  Beauty  is  early 
und  prolific,  but  of  late  seems  to  have 
developed  a  weakness  that  makes  it  hard 
with  mo  to  grow  good  plants  parly.  The 
old  New  York  Improved  is  larger  and  fin* 
more  easy  to  get  good,  strong  plants. 
For  muskmelnns,  the  Salmon-tinted  Pol¬ 
lock  and  the  Eden  Gem  have  been  beat 
with  me,  both  in  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness.  The  Honey  Dew  is  in  n  claws  by 
itself.  It.  is  large  and  late,  and  suits 
some  people,  but  its  mawkish  sweetness 
1  is  disagreeable  to  me.  T  grew  them  once 


toes,  the  “Negro  Choker,”  is  not  grown 
in  the  Middle  States,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  has  a  dark  purplish  skin  and  pure 
white  flesh.  Probably  it  can  be  had 
through  some  of  the  Southern  seed  houses 
Those  who  prefer  soft  yam  varieties 
should  plant  Nancy  Hall  and  the  Porto 
Itieo.  The  Jersey  potatoes,  as  a  rule  are 
better  croppers  than  the  yams.  For  the 
North,  tlie  earliest  and  most  productive 
yam  variety  is  the  Dayman,  also  known 
as  Southern  Queen. 

For  Spring  turnips,  sow  the  Early 
Milan,  either  white  or  purple  top. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  47  years 


We  pan  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  tn  ycrnr  own  neighborhood.  We  mirk-  ll  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  front  the  mill,  'ihe  liook  will  tell  you  the  (piutiHty  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  naif  ihe  I'niiii  w  Pi  l»>  >  u  the  way  to  you  In  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  vonr  address  fur  n  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  ltoolt.  Wo  mall  them  FREE. 


If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  1  Can  Save  You  Money 


The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Handy  Planting  Board 

The  board  i*  about  I  ft.  long.  4  in. 
wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  At  A  and  B  notches 
or  holes  are  made  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  At  < at  tin-  center  of  one  side 
of  the  board,  a  rounded  notch  or  open 
hole  about  I'fi  in.  deep  is  made,  and  into 
the  edge  of  the  hoard  at  I)  a  wooden  lmt- 
ton  is  fastened  with  a  screw.  The  button 
is  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  notch, 
which  can  he  varied  in  size  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  trees  to  he  planted. 

I  found  it  of  much  assistance  in  plant¬ 
ing  young  trees,  especially  ns  I  did  not 
have  anyone  to  help  inn  a  large  part  of 
the  time.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
pliiiiling  board  in  having  a  wooden  button 
fitting  somewhat  tightly,  so  that  when 
the  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  the 
stem  in  the  crotch  of  the  planting  hoard, 
a  turn  of  tin*  button  holds  it  there,  and 
gives  one  greater  freedom  in  shoveling  in 
and  settling  the  ground  about  the  tree. 
By  using  a  wedge,  trees  of  various  thick¬ 
ness  can  be  firmly  held  while  being 
planted.  Of  course,  where  (here  is  a 
helper  in  the  work  of  planting,  the  but¬ 
ton  would  not  be  needed,  but  there  are  not 
a  few*  who  find  it  necessary  at  times  to  do 
planting  alone,  aud  such  would  find,  1 
think,  the  button  no  small  convenience. 

Lynn,  Mass  i>.  k.  burton. 


Less  Wood*- 

)  Buy  Less  Coal 


rls  your  wood  lot  nearly  chopped  off,  ^ 
or  is  it  costing  you  too  much  to  cut 
_  and  draw  the  wood?  Isn’t  your  time 
worth  more  on  other  work  ? 

•o 

Why  cut  more  wood  or  burn  more  coal  than  is 
necessary?  You  will  not,  if  you  allow  us  to  send 
you  our  free  circular,  “Warmth  and  Comfort." 


heats  all  upstairs  instead  of  all  out  doors 
Many  exclusive  features  and  advantages. 
Even  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
Originated.  and  Manufactured  l>y 

Utica  Heater  Company 

^  100  200  White  St. 

Ef  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Pipeless  Furnace 


Township  Expenses 

Gnu  ihe  taxpayers  of  a  town  bring  an 
action  of  any  kind  where  the  officers  in 
said  town  ask  nnrcnsonablo  prices  for 
their  services,  so  the  town  audits  arc 
more  than  larger  towns?  In  some 
cases  expense  twice  ns  much  as  towns  in 
same  county  of  equal  size.  If  so.  what 
sort  of  n  proceeding  must  it  be,  and  who 
must  hoar  the  expense  of  such  proceed¬ 
ing?  a.  v 

The  compensation  of  town  officials  is 
fixed  by  law.  except  such  officers  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors  of  (hi*  county,  hence  the  reason 
for  increased  tax  rate  in  your  town  must 
be  other  than  the  compensation  of  the 
town  officers.  As  a  general  rule  town 
officers  are  very  poorly  paid  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  render.  Your  town  poor  and 
highway  conditions  undoubtedly  have 
much  to  do  with  the  tax  rate.  Perhaps 
your  town  officials  do  not  use  your  money 
to  the  best  advantage  in  caring  for  the 
town  needs.  If  this  is  so,  it  will  be  re¬ 
flected  by  the  vole  ,.f  your  citizens  at  the 

next  annual  town  meeting  n.t. 


FERTILIZERS 


Roofing 

V,  at  Factory 

Price 


We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-3-6 

We  also  sell  Raw*  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  Ilian  cuilondx,  a*  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MORI ATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton.  Jersey  CHy,  N,  J. 
Office,  45  Willinni  Street,  New  York 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Mndo 
Fire-Proof  Stool  Garages.  Sot 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  tor 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THS  rniVflSOS  MFQ.  CO., 
JI3  371  Sihs  St.,  CMsisnstL  a. 


a  s  m*ki  ,  mil. MU  n  not  it.  sm  u  l  \  Iiith 
IlgentS  a  patent  patch  forlnsuinlty  memllng  leaks 

*^0  in  all  U  tpn  *i)  s.  Humph-  |i  a  e  k  n  tf  e  free. 

COLLETTR  MFC.  (!O..I'miI  10*,  A iiist.-riliii.i.  N.Y. 
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Fertilizer  furnishes  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  that  makes 
well-filled-out  ears  of  fully 

ryi 


Quality  decides  the 
market  price 

WHEN  your  crops  go  to  market,  quality  decides  the  price  you 
are  paid.  If  the  quality  is  first  grade,  you  get  the  top  price. 
The  price  decreases  as  the  quality  decreases. 

In  practically  every  case — both  in  experiments  by  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  experience  of  successful  farmers — fertilized  crops  are  of 
much  better  quality  than  unfertilized.  In  fact,  the  better  market 
price  of  fertilized  crops,  alone,  often  makes  a  good  profit  on  the 
fertilizer  investment.  The  increased  yield  is  then  clear  profit. 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  made  especially  to  produce  better 
quality  crops  as  well  as  bigger  yields. 

The  right  proportion  of  plant  food  is  readily  available  to  give  the 
plant  a  quick  start.  The  rest  is  more  slowly  available  to  furnish  plant 
food  as  needed — especially  just  before  maturity  when  the  quality  of 
the  crop  is  made. 

Make  your  crops  bring  top  prices.  Use  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
liberally  this  year.  Buy  from  your  local  Swift  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  3 

Fertilizer  Works 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dealers  who  are  now  selling  or  could  sell  fertilizers  should 
write  for  our  proposition.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 


Made  for  your  crop 

For  over  fifty  years,  Swiftand  Company 
has  maintained  a  reputation  for  mak¬ 
ing  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 
This  reputation  stands  back  of  every 
bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 
By  years  of  research.  Swift  and  Com¬ 
pany  has  determined  the  right  kind 
and  the  right  amount  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  combine  into  a  fertilizer  for 
each  particular  soil  and  crop. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  plant  food 
is  readily  available  to  give  the  plant 
a  quick  start.  The  rest  becomes  avail¬ 
able  at  the  proper  time  to  produce 
crops  of  best  quality. 

Play  safe.  Use  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers — the  fertilizer  made  for  a 
definite  purpose. 


“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM” 
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Orchard  Notes 


Strong  germination 
and  heavy  crops 

Good  seeds  show  their 
merit  soon  after  planting. 

DICKINSON 
PINE  TREE  BRAND 
SEEDS 


Shall  We  Keep  Our  Home  Orchards? 

Part  I. 

Buying  Fruit. — A  few  days  ago  a 
farmer  friend  dropped  into  the  office 
munching  a  red-cheeked  Baldwin  apple. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?”  I  asked, 
and  as  he  pulled  another  from  his  over¬ 
coat  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me,  he  told 
of  his  recent  purchase  of  two  barrels 
just  like  the  sample  presented. 

"I  paid  $7.50  a  barrel  for  these  ‘B’ 
grade  apples,"  he  said,  "and  they  came 
from  Sodus,  up  in  Wayne  County.” 

“But  I  thought  you  had  an  orchard  of 
your  own?”  I  said,  for  I  knew  he  prided 


place,  my  farmer  friend  with  the  Baldwin 
apple  certainly  is  right  regarding  the  use 
of  the  spray  machine.  To  have  not  only 
perfect,  but  presentable  fruit,  nowadays 
one  must  use  both  insect  and  disease  pre¬ 
ventives,  whether  he  has  five  trees  or 
five  acres.  And  it  must  be  applied  at 
the  right  time  as  well  as  in  the  right 
quantity.  This  year,  when  trees  around 
here  were  unspra.ved  and  uncared  for, 
practically  every  apple  was  wormy  and 
covered  with  scab.  Then  where  weeds 
and  grass  grow  under  the  trees  the  cur- 
eulios  thrive,  and  the  result  on  the  fruit 
is  hard  chunks  or  knobs  wherever  the 
scab  happens  to  miss.  This  morning, 
while  trading  at  a  local  store.  I  examined 
three  packages  of  apples  displayed  side  by 
side.  In  the  center  was  a  barrel  of  the 
same  Baldwins  my  farmer  friend  had 
purchased  for  $7.50.  On  one  side  was  a 
box  of  Delicious  apples  from  the  West, 
retailing  at®  five  cents  apiece.  I  found 
on  examining  the  box  that  it  contained 
150  apples,  which  meant  that  the  bushel 
box  was  selling  for  exactly  the  same  price 
as  the  three-bushel  barrel.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  bushel  of  “horue-orebard” 
Spys,  with  a  price  mark  of  $2,50  for  the 
bushel  (or  the  same  price  as  the  barrel 
apples),  hut  they  were  scabby,  wormy, 
knotty,  off-size.  off-shape  and,  in  fact, 
every  way  but  normal.  Which  would 
you  buy?  No,  that  isn't  the  question. 
The  question  is.  Can't  the  home-orchard 
fruit  he  the  same  as  the  commercial  ap¬ 
ples  from  the  fruit  belt  in  appearance  and 
keeping  quality  as  well  as  in  price? 

Congenial  Homes  for  Fruit  Pests. 
— Those  home  orchard  trees  now  and 
I  hen  have  a  dead  limb  (Fig.  147).  When 
the  owner  forgets  to  remove  it  the  bark 
loosens,  and  xvc  have  an  ideal  place  for 
the  eggs  of  any  and  every  pest.  Then 
when  the  fruit  is  so  poor  it  isn’t  har¬ 
vested,  the  diseases  live  over  until  Spring 
in  the  rotted  specimens,  giving  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  for  the  new  season  (Fig.  148). 
Often  we  hear  how  the  potato  or  cabbage 
grower  unites  with  his  neighbors  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  community  spray  rig,  or  how 
the  breeders  unite  and  purchase  a  pure¬ 
bred  club  hull.  Couldn't  a  community 
spray  rig  for  the  home  orchard  be  secured 
by  my  Baldwin  friend  and  his  neighbors? 
A  casual  glance  at  any  of  their  trees  will 
show  the  need,  and  by  a  little  extra  ef¬ 
fort  all  can  keep  the  worms  and  scab  in 
check. 

Undesirable  Varieties.  —  Many  of 
these  dead  fruit  trees  are  the  result  of 
planting  wrong  varieties.  From  my  win- 
1, eaving  It  to  tiie  Specialist. — After  dow  I  can  see  an  orchard  with  sweet  and 
my  farmer  friend  had  departed  I  thought  sour  trees  planted  side  by  side.  That 
over  (his  fruit  problem  of  his,  and  won-  is  1o  say,  there  were  sweet  cherries, 
dered  if  he  had  really  adopted  the  correct  for  all  that  remains  is  the  stock,  which 
solution.  Is  it  right  that  dairy  farmers, 
or  any  other  class,  for  that  matter,  should 
purchase  a  farm  product,  and  that  it 
should  he  grown  only  by  the  specialist  or 
commercial  grower  in  the  most  highly 
favored  locations?  My  thoughts  went 
back  to  a  fruit  survey  of  this  particular 
county  made  two  years  ago  in  company 
with  the  Fann  Bureau  manager  and  a 
fruit  expert  from  the  Stale  agricultural 
college.  We  found  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  apple  trees  in  the  home  or¬ 
chards  were  dead  (Fig.  140),  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  put  them  into 
their  proper  place,  namely,  the  fireplace. 

We  also  found  that  very  few  young  trees 
had  been  set  to  replace  this  50  per  Cent 
dead  trees.  Thus  we  are  sure  in  this 
section,  ajul  by  a  casual  glance  now  and 
tjien  through  other  sections  where  we 
travel,  we  cun  see  there  are  less  fruit 
trees  in  the  home  orchards  than  there 
lqtvo  been, .for  many  years  past.  On  our 
survey  we  visited  several  large  orchards 
Which  had  hc.cn  cared  for  as  one  would 
expect  in  a  commercial  orchard  in  the 
fruit  belt.  In  such  orchards  very  few,  if 
any.  trees  were  missing,  and  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  hung  on  tlu*  trees.  Then  why 
the  backsliding  in  the  home  orchard?  In 
answer  I  will  try  to  touch  on  the  causes 
for  loss  of  trees  as  found  in  this  section, 
also  the  causes  for  inferior  fruit  which 
make  us  purchase  our  Winter’s  supply 
from  the  fruit  bolt,  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  away. 

Spraying  and  Care. — In  the  first 


germinate  quickly  and  possess 
ample  vigor  to  nourish  a  strong, 
healthy  stand.  No  fertilizer  will 
supply  this  strength ;  it  must 
be  in  the  seed. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PINE  TREE  BRAND 


MARK 


IT  STANDS  ALONE 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 
Chicago  Minneapolis 

ilo  Binghamton  Hoboken  Pittsburgh 


himself  on  the  dozen  or  15  fruit  trees  he 
had  planted  around  his  farm  home. 

"I  have,"  he  replied,  "and  my  wife  and 
I  have  figured  on  growing  enough  fruit 
for  ourselves  and  in  plentiful  years 
enough  for  the  neighbors,  but  caring  for 
a  dozen  fruit  trees  on  a  dairy  farm  isn't, 
the  same  proposition  as  caring  for  a 
dozen  acres,  as  we  did  in  Ontario  County 
before  we  came  here  to  raise  cows.  We 
don’t  grow  potatoes,  except  iu  the  garden 
for  our  own  use,  and  we  can’t  afford  a 
spray  rig  for  so  few  trees ;  it:  seems  as  if 
the  worms  and  scab  and  other  pests  are 
worse  than  ever  before,  so  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  the  trees  down  and  buy  our 
fruit.  If  we  grew  enough  potatoes  so 
that  we  had  a  spray  machine  for  them, 
we  could  rig  it  over  to  spray  fruit,  hut 
as  it  is  now  we  have  nothing  but  the 
knapsack  sprayer  we  use  in  the  cow 
barn,  and  that  is  useless  with  15-year-old 
trees.” 


Harris’  Pedigree  Seed  Corn 

Real  Northern-Grown  Seed 


For  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
plant  corn  grown  in  the  north  for  many  years.  A  good  many  dealers  who  do 
business  in  New  York  and  New  England  sell  seed  corn  grown  in  Nebraska  or 
other  western  points. 

Harris’  Seed  Corn  (except  three  late  ensilage  varieties)  is  all  grown  in 
Northern  Western  New  York  near  Lake  Ontario.  This  insures  early  maturity. 
By  careful  selection  and  breeding  for  many  years  we  have  produced  strains 
that  are  superior  to  common  varieties  in  yield  as  well  as  earliness.^ 

Harris'  Early  Red  Glaze  and  Smutnose  Yellow  Hint  are  the  earliest  varieties 
grown,  and  have  very  long  ears  and  yield  heavily.  Davis  Early  Huron  and 
Michigan  White  Cap'Jji  extremely  early  Dent  varieties  that  mature  perfectly  any¬ 
where  and  yield  immense  crops  of  grain  in  all  corn-growing  sections.  This  is 
not  common  corn  sold  for  seed,  but  real,  high-grade  seed  corn. 

Qppd  Oitk  We  can  supply  some  very  fine  oats  of  the  follow- 

‘  ~  meas- 


IldiilS  Ot-Ull  Wdla  ing  varieties:  Carton’s  Abundance, 42  lbs.  per 
ured  bushel,  Bumper  Crop,  Scottish  Chief,  Iowa  Pedigree  No.  103,  Swedish  Select. 
Samples  free. 

Barley,  Spring  Wheat  arid  Rye,  Buckwheat,  Spelts,  Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 
Montana-Grown  Alfalfa,  hardy,  and  the  only  kind  that  should  be  used  in  the 
North. 

Harris’  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds  are  well-known  for  high  quality ;  and 
our  prices  are  lower  than  city  seedsmen  charge.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower. 

Send  for  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

ft’s  free  Drawer  M  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


will  be  rebudded  next  Summer  to  a  sour 
variety  that  can  withstand  the  cold.  The 
sour  varieties  do  nicely  and  are  perfectly 
normal  for  their  10  years  of  growth.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  apple  varie¬ 
ties  planted  here,  the  Baldwins,  Graven- 
steins,  Hubbardstons,  and  the  like,  all 
showing  sun. sen  id  or  crotch  injury  or  tip 
freezing,  and  dying  before  a  crop  can  be 
harvested.  Take  the  McIntosh  in  con¬ 
trast.  The  15-year-old  tree  shown  (Fig. 
140)  has  not  missed  a  year  in  hearing 
until  the  frost  nipped  the  buds  last 
Spring.  We  examined  the  fruit  buds  yes¬ 
terday,  wading  through  2  ft.  of  snow, 
and  from  all  outward  appearances  we 
and  shall  have  a  line  crop. 

T.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


- 
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In  the  first 
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Montgomery  Ward  and  George  R.  Thorne 


started  busirfess  lender  the  name 
of:  “Mont^am^ry  W  :r  i  &  Co.” 
in  1372.  M.\  Ward  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  small  town  store,  with 
farmers  as  his  customers,  farmers 
as  his  friends.  And  so  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  helping’  save 
the  farmer  from  paying  three  or 
four  profits  by  selling  him  goods 
direct  by  mail  at  one  small  profit. 
With  a  capital  cf  less  than  $2,000 
they  issued  their  first  little  one- 
page  leaflets,  and  so  began  this 
vast  business  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  the  American  r  armer  and 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  been  helping 
each  other. 

For  Fifty  Years  we  have  worked  conscientiously 
always  to  offer  you  a  saving.  And  you,  by  your 
appreciation,  by  your  patronage,  have  built  this  busi¬ 
ness,  until  today  we  have  five  million  customers. 

And  there  is  the  proof  of  the  saving  and  the  service 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have  rendered  to  the  public.  No 
business  that  is  not  sound  can  weather  the  storms  of  fifty 
years.  No  business  that  does  not  render  a  genuine  service 
can  win  the  patronage  of  five  million  people. 

Our  big  50th  Anniversary  Catalogue,  pictured  below,  adds 
greatly  to  the  sum  of  all  our  past  achievement  in  making  low 
prices.  This  book  is  today  a  Price  Guide,  sets  the  low  price 
standard  for  America,  and  tells  you  the  right  price,  the  price 
you  should  pay  for  almost  everything  you  buy. 

This  book  shows  the  new-old  spirit  of  Ward’s — progressive, 
alert,  working  to  give  lower  prices,  to  give  you  bigger  and 
bigger  values,  and  better  and  still  better  service — and  always 
under  the  Banner  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


In  1874  the  first 

All  J.O/T  catalogue  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
was  issued.  It  contained 
eight  pages,  about  three 
by  five  inches  in  size.  To¬ 
day  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue,  this  1922  Price 
Guide,  shows  about  every, 
thing  for  the  Home,  Farm, 
and  Family— new,  fresh 
merchandise  of  standard 
quality  always,  with  evci  y 
price  based  upon  today's 
low  costs  ot  production. 


If  you  have  a  copy 
of  thi*  book,  buy 
from  it  regularly.  It 
always  brings  you 
a  saving. 

And  lendthisbook 
to  your  neighbors. 

Let  your  neighbor 
take  advantage  of 
the  cash  saving  it 
always  offers. 


SM 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER: 


UlUlllfliniti,,.. 


vxsary  1922 

a  Cenfi.-w  . 
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Let  Us  All  Pull  Together 

Jl  We  know  business  conditions  on 

f/V  the  Farms  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
'  Mif  t^ie  towns  and  cities.  We  have  cus- 
j  iM  tomers  everywhere,  V  *  e  believe  the 
i  I  If  worst  is  behind  us  and  we  are  hopeful 
I  hi  and  encouraged.  Butweareallinthe 
'  I  II  same  boat.  W e  must  all  pull  together. 
!  I  We  are  going  to  do  our  part  with  you. 
1  il  This  season  you  will  need  some  new 
II  tillage  tools  to  replace  those  that  are 
U  worn  out.  We  are  going  to  furnish 
fij  them  without  one  cent  of  profit  to  us. 

I  Our  Tillage  Tools 
/  Sold  Without  Profit 

I  The  prices  on  Tillage  Tools  in  our  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Catalogue  are  absolutely  no -profit-prices. 
Many  items  are  priced  at  less  than  we  can  replace 
them  for  today.  And  the  prices  all  through  this  book 
have  been  made  to  meet  present-day  conditions. 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  we  feel  we  owe  a 
duty  to  our  customers — to  help  make  prices  come 
down.  We  are  in  the  same  business  boat  with  all  of 
you.  Let  us  all  pull  together.  We  are  doing  our  part. 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  CO. 


Kansas  City  Chicago 
St.  Paul 


Fort  Worth 
Portland,  Ore. 
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HONEST  SEEDS 


“THE  IDEAL  PRUNING  SAW” 


|lr«wl  by  IcudUiR  fruit  Growiri  cv«rywbof«.  Do  all  frirmninp  from 


action  JOVV*"^""1  V5  *J“S!‘.\..-Mri‘JV.7i',Vr"l',vU* 

wriin  n-iuui  umiuir  <■•••"■<.  •  ... .  •»».•••  . 

liivr  nomt a  wantetl ,  f««  w\nk+  $15.  to  $t5.  a  day  canity, 

Address:  D.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Distributors.  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Big  Money 

fajrfy  in  Nut  Growing 

Pecan*  at  a  dollar  a  pound  means 
big  money  to  men  who  own  nut 
orchards.  It’*  almost  all  net  profit, 
as  nut  trees  require  comparatively 
little  care  and  attention. 

My  Catalog  will  show  you  v« tidies 
ami  indhodi  of  cultivatiou  ;  tlir  illmlra- 
lions  ate  H<'nuinc  {ihulojpaphs  of  pfo- 
fil-makinH  trees  and  B'oves.  fF-'  - 

Soul  for  your  copy  today ;  il’s  free  y  ~  ^ 

J.F.  JONES,  .PEcSSuti 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Henna.  VjtfSSft 


UIIDA  mi  CLEANED.  HULLED 
tiUDAIVI  anti  SCARIFIED 

75c  ft  lb.  for  100  lbs.  or  morn,  f.  o.  b.  Ames  ; 

51  «.  lb  for  125  lbs.  or  more,  t.  o.  b.  Ames ; 

$1 .60  ii  lb.  under  25  lbs.,  prepaid. 

BLAIR  BROS.  Route  4  AMES,  IOWA 

Sweetciover Seed  “,‘553^ JSSSsap* 

Sosa  Sweet  I  hover.  1021  seed  Unboiled,  8c  per  lb.; 
ailed  ami  scorified,  9c.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman,  H.  J. 


Let  your  Kodak 

catch  the  picture 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.~>0  up 


Kastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


The  Grape  Outlook 

Part  1 


Uncertainty  Under  Prohibition.' — 
Since  the  pii.ssnge  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  the  grape  grower  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  lias  been  beset  by  many  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  and  decisions  emanating 
from  the  various  governmental  agencies 
concerned  with  the  in: erpretul ion  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  prohibition  act.  It  lias 
seemed  at  times  that  scarcely  a  week 
elapsed  that  did  not  bring  forth  a  ruling 
concerning  the  status  of  wine  under  the 


Fruit  Too  Poor  to  Uarrest.  Fig.  1)8 
( See  Page  320) 

new  legislation  differing  widely  from  that 
of  the  preceding.  As  a  result  of  these 
numerous  and  conflicting  emanations  the 
vineyardist  has  for  two  years  or  more 
been  completely  at  sea  as  to  the  future  of 
his  business.  Many  growers  of  wine 
grapes  in  Ualifornia  began  pulling  out 
their  vineyards  shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  while  many  others  has¬ 
tened  to  sell  out  their  intercuts,  even  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  The  growers  of  the  East, 
however,  did  not  go  t<>  these  extremes,  as 
for  the  most  part  they  were  growing 
grapes  that  were  largely  used  for  table 
purposes,  or  for  unfermented  .iuiee.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  many  Ions  of  Concord  that  found 
their  way  into  the  large  cities  were  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  sour  red  wine. 
The  Eastern  grower  felt  thal  though  he 
lost  this  wine  trade  he  would  still  have 
an  outlet  through  the  table  and  unfer- 
meuted  juice  channels.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  amendment  went  into  effect 
the  demand  for  unfermented  juice  be¬ 
came  greater,  and  probably  not  a  little  of 
this  demand  came  from  former  wine 
drinkers.  With  this  increased  demand 
it  seemed  that  all  varieties  that  were 
suitable  for  unfermented  juice  could  read¬ 
ily  be  absorbed  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
consequence  the  grower  of  Concord  fore¬ 
saw  an  unlimited  demand  for  his  produet. 

Increased  Prices. — In  1020  the  de¬ 
mand  taxed  the  supply  harvested,  as  a 
recent  ruling  had  indicated  that  wine 
could  be  manufactured  in  quantity  for 
home  consumption.  Then.  too.  the  grape 
juice  manufacturers  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the,  marketing  of  their  product, 
and  as  a  result  they  were  in  the  market 
for  large  supplies.  In  the  Fall  of  Ibis 
season  it  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  sell 
large  tonnages  right  at  the  door  of  the 
producer,  and  the  buyers  were  bidding 
against  one  another  for  the  privilege  of 
buying.  Thousands  of  carloads  were  sold 
at  $130  per  ton,  an  unlienrd-of  price 
within  the  experience  of  the  oldest  grow¬ 
ers,  while  at  the  end  of  the  season  $150  to 
$100  per  ton  was  easily  secured.  As  a 
result  of  these  Abnormal  prices  grape 
growers  throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  and  likewise  many  growers  of 
other  fruits,  became  intensely  interested 
in  expanding  their  acreages  or  in  starting 
in  the  growing  of  the  vine.  It  was  believed 
that  a  steady  profitable  outlet  had  now 
been  reached  that  could  not  fail.  The  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  grapevines  all  but  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  supply,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  price  of  these  rose  to  eight  to  10 
times  their  former  sale  price.  The  grow¬ 
ers  of  Ualifornia  who  had  previously  been 
very  pessimistic  concerning  the  future  of 
the  wine  grapes  had  apparently  arrived  a^ 
a  solution  through  the  drying  of  those 
anil  shipping  to  distant  markets.  The 
season  of  1020  witnessed  large  shipments 
of  fresh  wine  grapes  from  California  into 


Eastern  markets,  which  were  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbed  a l  high  prices,  and  which  netted  a 
handsome  return  to  the  grower,  even  after 
the  high  freights  were  paid. 

Grape  Growi.no  Districts.' — Previous 
to  3010  American  grapes  were  being 
grown  in  commercial  quantities  in  hut  a 
tew  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  New 
Tork,  Michigan,- Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois  contributed  the  bulk  of 
this  fruit,  to  the  city  markets.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas  and 
Delaware,  while  possessing  a  few  com¬ 
mercial  vineyards,  had  practically  no  ef¬ 
fect  oil  general  market  conditions.  Oc¬ 
casional  vineyards  were  known  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island.  Kansas,  and  a 
few  other  States,  hut  these  were  decidedly 
side  issues  with  the  grower.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  grapes  in  California  had  re¬ 
mained  practically  stationary  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  Washington  and  Oregon 
had  been  steadily  increasing  their  acre¬ 
ages.  especially  of  the  American  varieties. 
The  fruit,  from  California  had  been  util¬ 
ized  in  three  principal  ways,  viz.,  wine 
making  within  the  State,  raisin  making, 
and  the  sale  of  fresh  table  grapes  through¬ 
out  the  l  nited  States.  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  had  disposed  of  their  crops  for 
table  and  unferinontod  juice  purposes, 
while  (lie  product  of  the  large  Concord 
producing  areas  in  the  East  were  used  for 
wine,  unfermented  juice  and  table  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Catawba  sections  of  the  East 
had  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  wine 
makers  for  their  sale.  The  most  steady 
outlet  for  the  Concord  in  Western  New 
1  ork  was  the  unfermented  juice  factories. 
Many  of  these  plants  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  grower  that  these  would 
easily  absorb  all  the  Concord  that  could 
he  grown  in  their  proximity.  In  catering 
to  'the  needs  of  the  unfermented  juice 
manufacturer  the  table  market  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost,  and  what  tonnages  were  sent 
out  to  the  cities  were  largely  for  the  home 


A  Profitable  McIntosh  Tree.  Fig.  1)0 
(See  Page  320) 

manufacture  of  a  cheap  red  wine.  Mich¬ 
igan,  however,  continued  to  ship  table 
grapes  to  Western  and  Eastern  markets. 
The  crop  from  Ohio  was  almost  entirely 
used  for  wine  in  proximity  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  area.  R,  E.  GLADWIN. 

The  Simple  Art  of  Budding 

(Continued  from  Page  314) 
smaller  branches  for  top-working,  the  hud 
is  pushed  gently  into  the  opening,  right 
side  up.  One  should  he  sure  that  the  bud 
is  not  injured  by  pressing  against  it  as 
you  push  it  into  place.  Many  buds  are 
injured  in  this  way  and  die  as  a  result. 
I  have  had  students  place  the  buds  upside 
down  and  expect  perfect,  results,  but  it 
can’t  he  done  that  way.  Tie  with  raffia 
or  string,  and  at.  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  bud  should  have  united  with  the  stock. 
Then  cut  the  hinder,  for  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  it  retards  the  stem  growth.  Cast 
season  we  budded'  into  side  limbs  in  July 
instead  of  grafting,  as  we  ran  short  of 
wax  in  the  Spring,  and  at  present  all 
buds  are  alive.  Top-working  by  this 
method  may  result  in  some  of  the  buds 
dying  over  Winter,  but  this  year  is  the 
great  exception  there.  Try  again — then 
again.  T. 
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Here’s  where  a  boot  get 
its  longest,  hardest  test 


DOWN  in  the  rich  farm-lands  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  it’s  low  and  flat,  with 
hardly  any  drainage.  Mud  is  everywhere — 8 
out  of  every  10  men  wear  boots  all  winter 
long.  No  ordinary  boot  can  make  good  in 
Mississippi;  and  that’s  probably  why  for 
forty  years  they’ve  been  buying  boots  from  us. 

Look  over  a  pair  of  the  latest  model  U.  S. 
Boots  at  your  dealer’s.  Note  the  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features — the  curved  “Rocker”  last 
that  makes  walking  easy — the  flanged  sole — 
the  extra  heavy  reinforcements  at  every  point 
of  strain.  You’ll  understand  why  they’re 
making  good  on  the  hardest  jobs  everywhere. 

U.  S.  Boots  are  just  one  of  the  many  types  in 
the  big  U.  S.  line.  We  make  every  kind  of  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  you  could  want  around  the  farm 
— all  built  in  the  same  rugged,  reliable  way. 
Always  look  for  that  U.  S.  trademark  —  the 
honor  mark  that  millions  of  farmers  know. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Staking  and  Caring  for  Raspberries  this  variety  than  any  other 

Would  you  give  a  method  of  slaking  ^  l'118  11  greater 

df  raspberry  hushes  in  the  Spring,  so  that  than  some  others.  If  care 
they  will  not  lie  all  over  the  ground  V  We  prilI1inK,  ami  not  too  much  n 
use  three  or  lour  stakes  for  each  hush,  .  .  . 

and  it  takes  more  than  we  can  find  on  the  vvno,l  taken  oil,  I  think  you 
farm.  They  have  to  he  renewed  every  will  do  equally  well  in  the  h 
year.  a.  ii.k.  nil  our  growers  use  the  long 

Columbus,  Wis.  which  may  account,  to 

There  are  several  systems  of  staking  for  our  better  success  with  t 
raspberries,  the  hill  system  being  the  California.  R.  I 

most  common  in  this  section.  The  single  N  Y _ qu)0  of 

stake  to  the  hill,  shown  in  the  picture,  4,  '  .  '  „  . 

,  ,  ,  “spreader  in  spray  mixture 

below,  proves  very  satisfactory  here  *  .  ,, 

,  ,  ,  nil  over  the  country.  It  ac 

and  I  seo  no  renson  for  using  more,  as  ,  * 

.  .  ri„  .  .  ,  out.  the  spray  liquid  more  m 

A.  11.  k.  suggests.  The  picture  allows  ,  . 

,  ,  also  increases  its  sticking  pi 

our  Columbiana,  which  were  p  ;  :od  and 

tied  in  the  Call.  Picture  was  taken  Jan-  us  know  ’kaf.  skim-milk  u 
nary  25,  1022.  with  18  in.  of  snow  on  wash  will  bring  the  wash  mi 
the  ground,  and  temperature  eight  below  a  paint.  Thus  far  the  cas< 


It  matters  not  what  you  have  to  spray— 
There’s  a  “FRIEND”  Sprayer  for  you 


A  Combination 
Potato  and  Orchard 
Sprayer 


MEDIUM 


SMALL 


Designed  especially  for 
Pennsylvania  growers.  The 
latest  ideas  of  growers  and 
scientific  men. 


Maximum  power,  motor 
pump  unit,  150-gallon  tank, 
propeller  agitator,  adjust¬ 
able  wheels,  improved 
Nixon  nozzle  boom. 


THE  CELEBRATED 
“FRIEND”  TYPE 

The  most  convenient,  most 
practical,  most  adaptable  type  ti 
sprayer  ever  produced.  Many 
sizes.  Celebrated  “FRIEND” 
motor  pump  units. 

QUICK,  ACCESSIBLE  AND 
ADJUSTABLE  PACKING 

QUICK,  ACCESSIBLE 
AND  DETACHABLE 
VALVES  AND  SEATS 

“ Stand  up  like  a  Gentleman  and  do  it  with  your  cuffs  on , 

Spray  Guns,  Shulolls,  Rods,  Nozzles,  Hand  Sprayers 

DON’T  WAIT— Rock  Bottom  Prices— ORDER  N01 


Eastern  Distributors  : 

Bolton  Fruit  Co.  -  -  Bolton,  Mass. 

L.  Herring  -  -  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

Tyson  Bros..  Inc.  -  Flora  Dale,  Pa. 
Tyson  Bros.,  Inc.  -  -  Beverly,  N.  J. 

Robinson  &  Bro.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbian  Raspberries,  Single  Slake  to  Hill 

zero.  Another  system  used  slightly  in  used  mostly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
this  section  is  to  nail  crossarms  on  the  it  is  favorably  reported.  As  for  the  J. 
stakes  mid  stretch  wires  from  one  cross-  11.  Hale  peach,  our  reports  vary  greatly, 
arm  to  another.  The  canes  are  kept  be-  The  majority  of  reports  say  the  tree  lacks 
tween  the  parallel  wires.  vigor. 


Cabbage  Plants 


You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF 
cabbage  plants  and  got  your  cabbage 

Into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
limn  mu  could  by  using  home  gr  >wa  HOT 
HOUSE  plums.  Early  .1  ersey  mill  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  Succession  ami  Elat  Hatch, 
$1.25  por  l.Oun— 5,000  for  $5.00  -10.000  for  $9.00 
— 25.000  for  $20.00.  K.  O.  B,  here  by  express. 
Should  yon  desire  shipment  by  parcel  post 
prepaid,  add  JUKI  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


CROWN  BRAND 

Best  Virginia  Made  Quart  and  Pint 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


BERRY  BASKETS 


gft.M)  Per  Thin**  mol.  run  *trong.  healthy,  tremendous 
heurtng  plants  gnarantci'  /./(/  rPn/i.i  e(  lum-i on*  berries. 
Uesit  varieties  for  all  litiidn  of  Bolin.  Fall  line  of  Uiuip- 
berrles,  Blackherrlc*.  I'urnirit*  and  Asparagus.  leirgc 
stock  of  extra  fine  Grape  plniitr.  GREATLY  REDUCED 
FRICKS.  Olir  customers  are  making  up  to  UXOO  per  nero 
from  Binuli  frlllt*.  New  color  catalog  free.  Write  today. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PEACH  BASKETS 

PEACH  CRATES 

ROUND  BUSHELS,  Etc. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Shipping  Packages 

Write  for  Prices,  Free  Catalogue  and 
Samples 


OHOICE  r1  ARM  SEEDS 

Kiutd  selected,  rack  dried,  high  go  rm  I  nation  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  utid  Cloud'll  Yellow  I  >ont  seed 
corn,  $2  50  tier  liushel  on  lli«  ear.  White  Tartar 
need  oats,  $1.25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russet  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  fr»n  from  disease,  at  $8.50  per  sack  of  165  lbs. 
W  W  WIIMAN  P.  0  Box  No.  4B9  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


FARM  Prepaid 

I., .  BOc  per  UK). 

.  40c  per  100. 

.  $1.50  per  Doz. 

..... ..  1.25  per  Doz. 

Unrtly,  Delnwuro 


2VEAIL  ORDER 

KTKAWHi  HUY  PLANTS 
CAHHAOIO  PLANTS  .... 

CANNA  ROOTS  . 

DAHLIA  ROOTS . 

DAVID  KOI) WAY 


H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

Special  Factory  Rtprrestntative 

47  JAY  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


BKItltY  PLANTS,  asparagus,  shrubs,  orna¬ 
mentals.  perennials,  and  bulbs.  Washington 
Asparagus.  $1  50  per  100:  Stuirborrirs,  SI  00  per  100; 
Kusphrr  lea,  $3.00  per  Urn.  flunrunteeil  stock.  Cata¬ 
log  now  ready.  Box  R.  Derr  Run  Fruit  Farm,  Putney.  VI. 

BUDDED  PECAN  TREEjT  hardy 

Northern  varieties.  Prolific  bonier*  of  large,  thin  shelled 
mite  Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSIXf .  Sb.  Nockporl,  hid 


tor  circular.  Give  make  and 
year  of  car.  Ford  lop  cover 
and  hack  curtain  as  4*7  Cft 
shown  here .  ^I.JU 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO.,  Dtp).  J,  1621  Cernunlown  A*e„  Phila.,  P«. 


One  stalk  curries  three  to  eight  earn. 

OATS  HEADS  17  lo  20  Inchon.  Priced 
Catalog  Ana  ample*  free. 

-  Nwpoloon.  Ohio 


V  Top  and  AMarb 


below  all  othej'S 

E.  C.  DETMtA 


Kudzu  Roots 


AulWool 


fine  varieties,  Lowe*t  pi  levs.  For  catalog  tut 
lll'uM  DOTY  Daiu.ia  0AIM>K*H|  Ul  AhllJU.I.,  N.Y, 


Dahlias 


Ljj)'  New  10  o*.  tifrfffn  atl  wool 
IM  serge,  olive  drab,  Kxtm 
4jQ|  L  full  out,  idlk  seamed, 
m/M  k  doable  stitched  through 

Out.  IJnmt  KltuuldtirH.  ruin* 
for  in.)  elbow*,  MDfll  l.uttom., 
lK-'  tioulilw  pwktit»i.  F’lrni  bltr  lot 
«inr  1).  fl.  A.  rviiuUUon  •hbt* 
»»'Iia.»m-i)  n  14  to  lit. 

Annlv*ri»sry  finis  jirirf  fl.Uft.  i)/i4t»  .t or 
tor  mutlitiK  Monty  r«turned  If  not 
■atlt  factory . 

ATLANTIC  STORES 
302  Koplfn  Bldg*  Atlanta.  Om. 


Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  $8.50  Bhl. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  100  lloSB  Bordeaux  Lead  Ar¬ 
senate  Kllto  (Perfect  Potato  Spin)  I,  Calcium  Ar- 
senate,  Arnonnie  or  Lead.  Paris  Oroun,  Fish  Oil 
Soap,  busting  Materials,  ate.  Agricultural  Machin¬ 
ery.  Write  for  Lint.  Allen  Mlu  Co.,  Inc  .  Pillslown.  N.  J 


Brand 

New 


ORANGE  COUNTY  FARMS,“£LEtT 

PAUL  BOUGHTON,  364  E..1  21.1  SL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Improved  Marketing  for  Fruits 

Aitlks  and  Egos  Itv  I’arckl  Rost. — 
One  nf  t lie*  most  encouraging  features  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  interest;  that  is  being  given  to 
more  Up-to-date  methods  in  marketing. 
Many  of  our  growers  are  getting  tired  of 
receiving  3  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar,  and  arc  striving  to  devise  means  of 
getting  sonic  of  the  other  71  cents.  One 
large  apple-growing  firm  near  here  has 
worked  up  unite  a  large  trade  in  package 
apples.  They  are  packing  24  apples  in  a 
corrugated  fiberlwmrd  container  with  par¬ 
titions.  and  arc  se tiding  this  package  di¬ 
rect  by  parcel  post  to  the  consumer.  They 
have  worked  off  quite  a  large  amount  of 
Wealthy  and  Jonathans  at  prices  ranging 
around  a  dollar  a  box  of  24  apples.  An¬ 
other  neighbor,  who  is  in  the  egg-produc¬ 
ing  business,  markets  practically  all  his 
eggs  in  Xew  York  City  through  parcel 
post,  and  reports  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  lie  uses  a  metal  container  which 
is  returnable,  and  which,  he  claims,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  package  to  mail  in, 
as  the  goods  are  thoroughly  protected,  so 
that  even  though  the  postage  bill  may  be 
slightly  more,  the  eggs  will  carry  so  well 
that  they  bring  a  premium,  and  the  loss  is 
so  mnt*|i  reduced  that  the  saved  eggs  will 
more  than  pay  the  extra  mailing  expense. 

Roadside:  Pumpkins. — Another  grower, 
located  on  a  State  road,  lias  worked  up  a 
splendid  retail  trade.  One  of  the  hardest 
articles  to  dispose  of  in  our  local  market 
is  pumpkins.  A  store  that,  will  buy  per¬ 
haps  a  lialf-dogen,  then  will  not  need 
any  more  for  a  week.  This  man  had  a 
lug  crop,  and  solved  the  problem  of  mar¬ 
keting  by  piling  up  a  great  heap  along 
the  road  and  putting  up  a  sign,  “For 
Sale."  lie  disposed  of  the  entire  crop  at 
prices  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
head.  lie  says  it.  seemed  as  though  every 
auto  liiad  that  came  along  wanted  some 
pumpkins.  They  never  would  have  gone 
to  the  store  and  asked  for  one,  but  when 
they  saw  the  heap,  everyone  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  desire  to  secure  n  pumpkin. 
Perhaps  one-half  that,  wore  purchased 
were  never  Used,  but  he  sold  bis  crop,  and 
went  three  miles  to  a  neighbor  and  pur¬ 
chased  two  truckloads,  and  disposed  of 
this  lot  also. 

Appi.es,  One  for  a  Cent. — He  Is  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  roadside  markets,  lie  had 
a  lot  of  drop  apples.  These  were  placed 
on  a  table  in  a  heap  and  a  sign  put  up, 
reading.  'One  Cent  Each."  They  sold  like 
the  proverbial  liotCakes.  People  would 
stop  to  pureliaso  other  goods,  and,  seeing 
the  sign,  would  pick  up  two  or  three  ap¬ 
ples  or  a  half-dozen.  It  was  only  a  few 
pennies  at  a  lime,  but  it  sold  all  of  his 
drops,  lie  sold  all  of  his  crop  in  this 
manner,  and.  more  than  that,  he  worked 
up  a  good  trade  in  other  articles. 

Extending  Trade. — lie  added  bananas 
and  watermelons  to  the  list,  also  took  or¬ 
ders  for  everything  that,  is  produced  in 
this  section.  If  a  party  came  along  today 
and  asked  if  he  would  have  some  certain 
articles  next  week,  be  always  said  "Yes" 
Then,  if  he  did  not  have  the  goods  him¬ 
self,  he  would  go  out  and  purchase  of 
others.  He  made  money,  ami  says  that 
next  season  he  is  going  to  build  an  open- 
front  shed  along  the  highway,  and  start 
in  to  build  up  a  trade  that  will  tie  lasting. 
He  is  located  on  a  State  highway  leading 
between  two  of  our  cities,  one  of  110,000 
and  l lie  other  20.0(H),  so  that  much  of 
Ids  trade  is  permanent,  being  residents 
of  these  two  cities  who  travel  between 
the  two  places.  Also,  much  of  the  travel 
from  Xew  York  to  the  Catskill  and  Shuw- 
nngiink  Mountains  passes  by  the  door,  so 
he  has  both  permanent  and  transient 
trade.  Many  people  claim  that  a  yellow 
apple  will  not  sell  as  well  as  a  red  one. 
hut  this  nvau  states  that  as  long  as  his 
Fall  Pippin  apples  lasted,  he  could  not 
sell  any  other  variety:  everyone  picked 
out  the  large  yellow  ones.  He  is  proving 
his  belief  in  this  apple  by  setting  out  1(H) 
trees  this  Spring.  Also,  lie  is  setting 
Yellow  Transparent,  and  other  Summer 
apples.  He  claims  that  under  his  cen- 
d it  ions  he  has  no  use  for  a  Winter  apple, 
as  his  market  is  a  Summer  proposition, 
lie  believes  iti  giving  people  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it,  as  long  as  they 
are  willing  to*  pay  the  price.  With  his 
roadside  market  he  can  make  more  from 
Summer  drop  apples  than  he  can  from 
best  hand-picked,  long-keeping  Winter 
apples.  C.  o.  WABFORD. 

New  York. 


iGftm 


Give  Your  Engine  Mor 

Gas  that  leaks  past  worn  or  poorly  de¬ 
signed  piston  rings  is  a  dead  loss.  It  wastes 
power  and  money.  That’s  why  it 
pays  to  replace  leaky  rings  with 
McQuay-Norris  equipment.  It 
will  increase  power,  save  gas  and 
oil,  and  decrease  carbon  trouble 
in  any  passenger  car,  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  or  stationary  engine.  The 
McQuay-Norris  line  is  complete 
for  every  need.  Through  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  McQuay-Norris  Wain- 


wright  Pistons  and  Piston  Pins  to  the 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Ring  line,  you  can 
now  secure  for  your  gas  engines 
complete  McQuay  -  Norris  -  made 
Pistons,  Piston  Pins  and  Piston 
Ring  equipment. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — a  valuable  explanation 
of  the  relationship  of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine 
operation.  Address  Dept.  AR. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
if'  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

JIFYY-GR1P  —  a  one-piece  Snap  RingS—of  the  high- 

ring.  Non-butting  joint  cut  grade  Raised  above  the 

which  can  be  fitted  closer  average  by  McQuay-Norris 

than  ordinary  step  cut  —  manufacturing  methods, 

velvet  finish^-quick  seating.  Their  use  insures  all  the 

•'Scats  in  a  jiffy.”  Packed  satisfaction  possible  for  you 

to  keep  them  clean  and  free  to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring, 

from  rust.  Each  ring  They  are  packed  twelve  rings 

packed  tn  an  individual  to  the  carton  pnij  rolled  in 

glassine  envelope —  waxed  paper. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

WAI N  WRIGHT 

PISTONS  &  PINS 


Supcroyt 


Keeps  lubrica¬ 
ting  oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis¬ 
ton  and  empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container — 


VsfOivSooi'  — •  an  exclusive 
two  piece  design,  preventing 
loss  of  gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For 
all  piston  grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have  Superoyl. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container — 


And  Snap  Rings  of 
the  highest  grade 


In  Canada,  $1.50 


In  Canada,  $1.25 


New  Wool  Coat 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Imho  now,  olive  «)r*b  wool 
eo»tA  Ui  uii  ltudM,  worAUuld  and 
(ivrtfivi,  complete  with  battont, 
juat  mlen.icti  for  x»lo  by  U.S. 
Gov’t,  Mado  throughout  for 
Imrii  >•  rvirii.  r.vt  U  S.  over 
\  *»•. 

\  ii\  to  44,  Aojuvcimt  Sojo 
erica  Sl.vJi  jxkd  <10c  jor  rmul 
/)  mo.  Kvt  Tooretbu)  ZcoAtAAl 

/  I  tbw  in  to*  will  in  fold  fo  u 
v.J  pc-ruut.  Monoy  refunded  if 
rmt  vutiutnetory.  S*/ui  ra«h 
*  Of  tiMnUjUj 

ATLANTIC  STOICS 
fcoplin  tildj;..  Atlanta,  Cn. 


The  best  we  know.  Complete  tn  one  book. 
Easily  kept.  Net  results  shown  at  any¬ 
time.  (loon  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $i.25 

For  Sale  fey— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  VV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Make  $150  to  TjagSI* 
$300  a  Month  /*»«?» 

Right  on  the  farm  jobs  pny  big  fl  fSjj 
money  to  trained  men.  More  7  ^  k 

than  one-half  of  the  coun-  u  -.  U 
try’s  10  million  nutus.  trucka  and  /I 

tractors  nr  a  uac-d  on  farms.  Thov  nil  — /\1 
nepd  lervico.  Thounnmla  of  lighting  plants  \1 

being  installed.  Gjji  by  the  million  in  use.  a 

In  every  suction  repair  shopM  nnd  gnrngun  nro  need-  1 
*’*l r  l\i»ur  farm,  rtnploy  men  »t  but  rny  to  nperttv  traetora,  1 
.uio.  ncvl  truck,  and  "CM  lew  tlwuu  when  ocaaudon  d«n>nr»l«.  1 
It  nil  mnnnn  a  grunt  future  at  certain  big  pay  to  ambi- 
tHHi*  go-getting  men.  You  run  do  It  No  Prw.tou* 
Ex  parlance  Nacaaaary.  Taken  only  a  few  weeks 
to  learn.  Jobs  open.  Detroit  trained  men  preferred. 

Learn  Trade  At  Auto  Center 
Come  to  Detroit  — to  the  Michigan  State 
Auto  School.  Train  head  and  hand.  Famous 
bottoms  erulorso  M.  S.  A  tf,  —  flupply  lutant  tqaip- 
monfc.  Detroit  id  tho  logical  pi mco  to  J<*Ari%,  H.*m  are 
u  ?  uuto  and  •cc»-**ory  planti.  Here  is 

the  heart  of  the  hu*ine&a.  No  other  place  can  givo  you 
flUch  hr ut  hand  knowledge.  ^ 

Stay  As  Long  As  You  Like 

«ny  time.  Train  for  the  big  money 
jobs  on  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Take  a  full 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

AND  prices  I  THE  STEARNS  LIME  CO.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

/HOPE  FARM  NOTES’* 


This  book  has  had  a.  remarkable  reception.  Wo  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii, 
Austria  and  Brazil.  It  has  gone  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from  "the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass": 

I  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  In  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  hut  It  Is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  book  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
bears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

With  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours. 

Kentucky.  II.  F.  I1ILLENMEYER. 

Uur  people  say  they  buy  tills  hook  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright,  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  known.  It  Is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
in  history,  and  it  should  he  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  That  Is  why  the  book  should  he  In  every  home,  and  particu- 
Idi li/  in  civ///  school  libra ni!  Is  it  in  your  library? 


I  I'LL  Catalog  Jr  _ 

Decide  now  that  -L 

you  can  maku  more  I  ft  ‘  m 
money.  Get  all  the  in-  ),  \  l  JL 

terctmt#  fuel*  about  (  Sg'-y 
thi:i  uni  uni  tod  tnipor-  i  yiigM 

tunity.  We  will  send  BL...L  -  \ng 
FREE  without  obliita-  [  I/IL 

tlon.  las-  (>hu«  book  i > 

that  tdla^whal  tho 

tlvn  proof. 

Don't  fail  to 

Ret  It,  Writu  -  ^  -U'a 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

A.  G.  ZKLLER.  Fr**ident 

403  Auto  Bldg.  3729  Woodward  Ava.  Dl 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Y< 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  fo 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Hope  Farm  Notes,” 

Name, . . . . . 

Town . . . 

. R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal,  ”  See 
vuarantee  editorial  page.  •  : 
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Profitable  Farming 


Your  farm  is  worth  to  you  just 
what  it  will  produce  in  crops. 

Whether  you  market  your  grain 
and  hay,  or  feed 
it  to  live  stock, 
your  profits  are 
determined  by 
your  yield. 

Every  bushel  of 
corn  or  ton  of 
hay  you  get 
above  the  cost  of 
production  means  profit. 

Fertilizers  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  because  they  increase  the 
yield  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor. 

You  not  only  will  get  more 
bushels  of  corn,  more  tons  of  silage 


per  acre,  but  each  bushel  or  ton 
will  have  greater  feeding  value. 

USE  Y-C  FERTILIZERS  and  in¬ 
sure  interest  on 
your  investment 
in  land,  labor  and 
equipment,  by 
large  yields  of 
high  quality 
crops. 

Write  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service 
Bureau  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  use  fertilizers  most  profitably. 

Ask  for  our  V-C  Crop  Book  on 
Corn  Growing.  Address  any  V-C 
office. 


V-C 

Fertilizers 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 
Now  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


V-C  Sales  Offices 

Alexandria,  Va.  Columbia.  S.  C.  Columbus,  Ga. 

Durham,  N.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Athens,  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Savannah,  Ga.  Sanford,  Fla. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mt.  Pleasant, Tenn 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 
Shreveport,  La. 


BATAVIA  TIRES  and  TUBES 

Direct  to  you 

Users  say:  ** GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 


Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  on  Fabrics  up  to  and  including  the  third 

postal  zone. 


SIZE 

Style 

BEAD 

PRICE 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

FABRIC 

CORD 

• 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

SS 

$20  00 

30  x  3 

«« 

— 

8.00 

32  x  4 Vz 

ss 

23.00 

34.00 

30  x  VA 

«• 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

33  x  4'A 

ss 

25.00 

36.00 

32  x  3>/2 

« 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  4>/2 

— 

ss 

27.50 

38.00 

34  x  3T/2 

it 

ss 

13.50 

35  x  4>/2 

— 

ss 

28.50 

31  x4 

— 

14  50 

36  x  4'/2 

ss 

29.00 

32  x  4 

ss 

15  50 

27  00 

37  x  4>/2 

QD 

29.50 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

40.00 

34  x  4 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

35  x  4 

ss 

18.50 

37x5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

We  also  make  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fertilizers  and  Fruits 


Color  in  Fruit  as  Influenced  by 
Fertilizers 

A  certain  relation  exists  between  the 
degree  of;  maturity  of  fruit  and  color. 
Conditions,  whether  they  are  attached  to 
variety,  soil  or  season,  that  favor  matur¬ 
ity.  also  favor  the  development  of  color 
in  fruit.  On  the  contrary,  anything  that 
would)  tend  to  delay  maturity  would  also 
delay  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
color.  Thus,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  whether  it.  he  derived  from  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers,  or  whether  it  he 
developed  in  the  soil  itself  through  the 
stimulation  of  the  activities  of  bacteria, 
would  serve  to  retard  color  development. 
The  effect  would  he  both  direct  in  the 
sense  that  vegetation  growth  would  be 
stimulated,  and  indirect  in  that  the  dense 
foliage  would  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
sunlight.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
is  not  the  only  plant  food  factor  that 
would  tend  to  delay  the  development  of  a 
satisfactory  color.  Lime  and  phosphoric 
acid  may  also  he  used  so  as  to  delay  ma¬ 
turity.  Available  phosphoric  acid  is 
known  to  encourage  the  activities  of  fungi 
and  bacteria  which  produce  ammonia  in 
the  soil.  Lime  favors  the  activities  of 
bacteria  which  produce  ammonia  as  well 
as  nitrates  in  the  soil.  In  other  words, 
lime  and  soluble  phosphates  may  he  in¬ 
directly  equivalent  to  applications  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizer's  in  so  fur  as  color  de¬ 
velopment  in  fruit  is  concerned. 

Much  lias  been  written  by  botanists 
and  soil  investigators  on  the  effect  of  pot¬ 
ash  iu  plant  production.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  potash  is  necessary  for  the 
normal  production  of  carbohydrates,  such 
as  starches  and  sugars.  Crops  rich  in 
starches  or  sugars,  such  as  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  or  sugar  beets,  etc.,  would  nat¬ 
urally  respond  to  applications  of  potassic 
fertilizers.  We  are  told,  likewise,  that 
potash  favors  the  activities  of  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria :  hence,  favors  the  growth 
of  legumes  and  the  accumulation  of  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  Where  potash  is  not 
supplied  in  sufficient  amounts,  certain 
plant  diseases  may  be  more  prominent.  But 
after  all,  the  investigations  on  the  use  of 
potash  in  connection  with  the  growing 
of  fruit  are  valuable  on  their  negative 
rather  than  positive  side.  We  know  that 
trees  will  not  grow  vigorously  where  pot¬ 
ash  is  not  available  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties.  We  know  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  disease  problems  will  become  more 
important.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
apple  trees  growing  on  medium  or  heavy 
land  do  not.  in  most  instances,  softer  for 
lack  of  potash,  even  though  no  manure 
or  potash,  fertilizer  is  employed.  Rather 
satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point  is 
found  in  the  investigations  of  the  New 
York  (Geneva),  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
West  Virginia,  the  New  Hampshire,  and 
Ohio  Experiment  Stations.  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  is  quite  definite  in  stating,  on"  the 
basis  of  experimental  results  covering  a 
period  of  15  years,  that:  “The  trees  in 
this  experiment  would  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  as  well  off  had  not  an  ounce  of 
fertilizer  been  applied  to  them.  One 
must  conclude  that,  if  fertilizers  have  no 
value  in  this  orchard,  they  have  no  value 
in  many  other  orchards  in  New  York." 
To  this  he  adds:  “The  day  soil  in  this 
orchard  is  a  very  favorable  one  upon 
which  to  try  to  influence  color,  since  it  Is 
common  knowledge  that  apples  take  ou 
bright  colors  on  sandy  soil  and  run  to 
dull  or  greeu  lines  on  clays.  The  annual 
notes  on  color  for  these  geveu  crops  of 
apples  can  he  summed  up  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  for  each  crop:  ‘No  difference  in 
color  can  be  noted.'”  In  another  place 
lie  tells  us  that  “Color  in  fruit  in  New 
York  is  usually  an  indication  of  vigor  in 
a  tree.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  vigorous  the  tree,  with  the  red  apple 
like  the  Rome,  the  more  green  is  the  fruit. 
The  fact  that  the  fruits  of  the  several 
plots  of  this  experiment  are  all  colored 
alike  is  another  proof  that  the  fertilizers 
have  not  affected  the  growth  of  trees,” 

In  Bulletin  153  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Stewart  re¬ 
ports  experiments  covering  a  number  of 
years,  nud  carried  on  with  1,172  trees, 
of  all  ages  up  to  30  years.  Eight  differ¬ 
ent  locations  and  seven  soil  types  were 
involved  in  these  experiments.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  fertilizer  applications  gave 


positive  and  profitable  returns.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen  iu  one  form  or  other 
have  usually  returned  a  profit,  and  ad¬ 
ditions  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to 
the  nitrogen  have  still  further  increased 
the  returns.  The  results  obtained  by  him 
show,  therefore,  the  danger  of  assuming 
that  thei  use  of  fertilizers  would  Hot  pay 
under  any  circumstances.  Indeed,  I’rof. 
Hedrick  himself  admits  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  soil  conditions  the  use  of  fertilizer 
for  fruit-growing  would  he  justifiable. 

The  main  point,  however, is  not  whether 
fertilizers  may  or  may  uot  produce  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  fruit,  hut  whether  they 
could  he  so  used  as  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  with  a  high  color.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  offered  by  Prof. 
Stewart  is  much  in  line  with  that  given 
by  I’rof.  Hedrick.  Ho  says:  “The  red 
colors  in  apples  cannot  be  increased  ma¬ 
terially  by  any  kind  of  fertilization,  al¬ 
though  potash,  and  possibly  phosphorus, 
may  sometimes  assist  very  slightly.  These 
colors  are  directly  dependent  on  sunlight 
and  maturity,  with  the  latter  occurring 
preferably  on  tlm  tree.  Hence,  such  in¬ 
fluences  as  normal  development,  late 
picking,  light  soils,  open  pruning  and 
mildly  injurious  or  defoliating  sprays  are 
the  chief  practical  means  of  increasing 
the  reds  in  fruits,  wh:l  >  opposite  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  decrease  them.’’ 

In  Bulletin  174  of  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  Professors  Aldermen 
and  Crane  review  the  work  done  hy  oth¬ 
ers  and  contribute  observations  of  their 
own  on  the  fertilization  of  apple  orchards. 
In  their  summary  they  bring  out  certain 
poiiils  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Hampshire  Stations.  They  say, 
among  other  things,  that:  “The  average 
cultivated  young  orchard  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  not  likely  to  respond  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizers  sufficiently 
to  justify  their  use.  There  are  many 
cultivated  hearing  orchards  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  will  not  respond  to  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Late-hearing  trees 
on  soil  of  low  fertility,  even  though  culti¬ 
vated  annually  and  cover  crops  used,  may 
respond  profitably  to  liberal  applications 
of  a  desirable  nitrogen-carrying  fertilizer. 
No  notable  benefits  have  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  potassium  in  the  orchards 
under  observation.  .  .  .  Phosphorus 

and  potassium  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
color  of  the  fruit,  nitrogen  lias  do’nycd 
maturity  of  fruit,  and.  therefore,  has  in¬ 
directly  inhibited  color  development.” 

Without  attempting  to  offer  any  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  one  would  be  justified 
in  stating  that,  with  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  supply  of  potash  assured  from 
soil  sources,  as  seems  to  bo  the  case  in 
most,  orchards,  additional  applications  of 
potash  would  he  of  no  particular  benefit 
and  would  surely  not  serve  as  a  means  of 
developing  more  satisfactory  color  in 
fruit.  The  accomplishment,  of  this  pur¬ 
pose  lies  in  Other  measures,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  those  which  may  effect  the  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  the  intensity 
of  sunlight,  to  which  the  fruit  is  exposed. 
The  supply  of  nitrogen  directly  iu  fertil¬ 
izers,  manures,  cover  crops,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  supply  of  nitrogen  indirectly 
through  the  activities  of  soil  bacteria  and 
the  content,  of  soil  moisture  may  he  con¬ 
trolled.  and  through  this  control  the  de¬ 
velopment.  of  color  regulated. 

j.  G.  LIPMAN. 


Land  Plaster  and  Plaster  of  Paris 

I  gave  an  order  for  one  or  two  barrels 
of  plaster  (Nova  Scotia).  It  did  not 
arrive,  and  I  called  at  the  office,  where 
they  said  the  mason  had  a  carload,  and 
also  the  lumber  company.  I  said:  “Oh. 
that  is  plaster  of  Paris. ”  This  manager 
told  me  they  were  the  same.  I  hold  they 
are  very  different,  as  plaster  of  Paris  is 
n  refined  land  plaster.  8.  A.  N. 

Gypsum,  or  land  plaster,  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime;  so  is  plaster  of  Paris,  the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  amount  of  water 
they  contain.  When  finely  ground  plaster 
or  sulphate  of  lime  is  heated  the  water 
is  drawn  off  and  it  becomes  plaster  of 
Paris.  When  water  is  added  to  it  this 
"sets”  or  hardens,  as  most  of  us  have 
seen  it  do  when  making  casts.  When  this 
hard  mass  is  crushed  and  ground  once 
more  it  becomes  plaster.  Heating  and 
grinding  finely  would  turn  it  again  into 
plaster  of  Paris. 


Talks  About  Spraying 


Ousting  vs.  Liquid  Spray 

Negative  Results. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  dusting  method 
of  controllin, 


One  full  session 
Professor  Parrott  said 
ued  by  the  experiments 
1  were  by  no  means  con- 
in  regard  to  the  control 
of  sucking  insects,  but  of  other  insects 
as  well.  Leaf  roller  was  bad  on  all  the 
plots,  and  showed  little  control.  Then, 
too,  while  there  was  no  scab  to  speak  of 
where  the  dusting  was  done,  neither  was 
there  on  some  of  the  check  plots,  and  not 
much  difference  between  spraying  and 
dusting  in  this  respect,  the  season  not 
being  favorable  for  the  scab.  Copper 
dust  made  much  russeting  of  fruit  in  one 
of  the  experiments,  and  the  same  was 
frequently  reported  from  other  sources. 

Sax  ,Tose  Scale. — Extensive  and  in- 


TO B 

40*jSs! 


when  you  get  back  ? 

HEY  WILL  if  you  spray  with  Hall’s 

Plant-lice,  thrips 


A  Nicotine  Sulphate, 
and  similar  soft-bodied  sucking  insects  can 
be  wiped  out  by  a  systematic  spraying  with 
this  powerful  insecticide. 

Authorities  agree  that  Nicotine  is  the 
most  effective  contact  poison  known. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  40%  pure  nicotine. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract  it  will  not  injure 
fruit  or  foliage. 

And — made  up  as  a  spray  its  cost  is  only 
two  cents  a  gallon. 

Ten-pound  tins— $13.50.  Two-pound  tins 
—  $3.50.  Half-pound  tins — $1.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 


Better  Cultivation 

at  yi  the  Cost— 


Hand  hoeing  and  cultivating  costs  four  times 
as  much  as  SPRYWHEEL  cultivation,  yet 
the  SPRYWHEEL  does  better  work. 

This  little  $  1 50  tractor  is  not  a  toy.  or  an 
unproved  invention.  It  is  a  real  machine  that 
has  been  proved  by  years  of  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  It  increases  yields,  saves  fertilizer. 

No  rows  too  close,  no  plants  too  high. 
Continuous  cultivation  from  seedtime  to 
harvest  is  possible  with  this  machine,  ft  is 
almost  as  easy  to  operate  the  SPRY¬ 
WHEEL  as  it  is  to  walk. 

I  he  SPRY  WHEEL  often  turns  an  un¬ 
profitable  crop  into  a  profit. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc, 

34  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


Hall’s  Tobacco  Dust 

Very  effective  where 
dusting  is  preferable  to 
spraying. 

Finely  ground  and 
guaranteed  to  contain 
a  full  1%  nicotine. 
100-pound  sacks  $4.50 
2-pound  drums  .  .25 


Dealers  wanted 
to  sell  the 
SPRYWHEEL 


Attractive 
proposition 
to  workers 


HALVS 

Tobacco  oyjl 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co, 
39&5  Park  Ave.,  Si.  Louis ,  Mo, 


Keeping  Books 

It  is  tlie  farmer  that  keeps  hooks  that  knows 
just  how  much  motley  he  lost  last  year  aud  in 
whnt  brunches  of  fanning  he  lost  it.  Are  you 
in  tliis  class?  Tou  nan  "get  a  farmers’  record 
ami  account  hook  so  arranged  that  you  can  tell 
how  much  it  cost  you  to  produce  the  many  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm,  what  you  sold  them  for  and 
the  profit  or  loss  on  the  deals.  In  addition  the 
hook  contains  valuable  information  on  tractor 
amt  auto,  breeding  tahles,  seed  testing  and  many 
other  subjects.  A  copy  of  this  book  will  cost 
you  no  tiling  and  wilt  he  worth  many  dollars  to 
you.  We  arc  giving  rtios»  valuable  books  to 
farmers  The  Taper  .Machine  Company.  Sliorts- 
ville,  HU  Main  St..  X.  Y.  ltefer  to  cur  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  345. — Adv. 


FaIKUSIn  bonds 

Safe  -  5%  Interest  -  Tax  Free 


Labor  axd  Materials. — Comparative 
costs  of  materials  and  actual  cost  of  labor 
in  the  Wilson  orchard  show  the  dust  to 
be  more  than  double  that  of  the  lime- 
|  sulphur  spray  in  the  heavy  applications. 
This  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
dust,  where  a  high  nicotine  content  is 
necessary,  as  the  cost  of  nicotine  for  dust 
is  higher  than  for  liquid  spray.  A  great 
help  would  be  to  find  nicotine  in  cheaper 
form,  or  a  chemical  of  equal  value,  but 
cheaper. 

Dust  for  Apiits. — A  member  asked  the 
question  as  to  control  of  aphis  by  use  of 
dust,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  had  not 
been  found  satisfactory,  only  killing  about 
25  per  cent.  Results  from  especially  pre¬ 
pared.  extra  finely  ground  sulphur 
preparations  indicated  that  such  line 
grinding  tended  to  weaken  them.  As 
there  is  great  interest  in  dusting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labor-saving  feature,  and 
also  great  danger  that  many  growers  will 
leap  to  the  extreme  of  discarding  entirely 
the  old  spray  rig  for  a  duster,  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  result  in  heavy  loss,  it 
would  be  well  for  such  to  secure  Bulletin 
400  from  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
lief oi-e  entering  upon  what  may  prove  a 
disastrous  change. 

Question  Box. — This  was  an  especially 
valuable  and  interesting  feature  of  the 
different  sessions.  It  was  taken  up  with 
a  lively  interest,  and  brought  out  much 


HjP  Just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 

The  only  double  nozzle  Spray  Gun  pos¬ 
sessing  both  short  and  long  range.  Adaptable 
for  any  power  spraying,  with  a  capacity  of 
seven  gallons  per  minute  aud  upward' 

This  gun  gives  you  a  spraying  nozzle  which 
will  emit  both  a  whirling  eon  leal  spray  and  also 
a  long  narrow  spray,  with  a  single  control  of1 
both. 

One  man  can  handle  full  capacity  of  any  spray 
rig  with  best  possible  results,  saving  time  aud 
material,  and  this  saves  money. 

Tested  and  approved  ivy  lending  Fruit  Growers 
in  all  fruit  States.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi 
monials.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

WM.  E.  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.Y. 


Price  at  the  market,  to  vield  about  4.7%.  De¬ 
nominations  :  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 
Y’ou  can  invest  a  sum  as  3mall  as  $10  in 
these  bonds  which  will  be  safe,  tax-exempt 
with  interest,  payable  twice  a  year. 

Write  for  circular  viitfifull  information 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
Springfield  Mass. 


Small  grain  yields 
greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep's  — ,, 

Head  Pulverized  X 

Sheep  Manure.  One  1 

farmer  writes:  “30%  VWAOC  I  ,  VVgy*  Ikmi 

increased  yield  over  1  V/Jv  VJ3  § 
barn  manure  on  worn  Yv  y  # 

out  land."  Dropped  with  £ 

fertiliser  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phori  •  arid  and  potash—  u.»»® 

also  add*  Humus.  tor  all  field  crops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  garden,  truck  patches.  lawns, 
■miall  fruits,  etc.  Sheep's  Hoad  Brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seeds.  Pulverized  and  put 
into  sacks  for  c»»y  handling  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL'  GUAHO  CO.,  830  River  SI.,  Aurora,  III. 


CONCRETE 

Tile  and  Brick  Machines 


For  Literature,  Address 


Van  Huron  was  in  charge  of  this,  ami  he 
is  well  fitted  for  the  work,  llo  handles 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  t>>  its  value  and 
interest.  The  first  question  was  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Summer  treatment  for  San  Jose 
scale,  either  dust  or  liquid  spray.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Parrott,  being  called  on  to  answer, 
replied  that  lime-sulphur  spray.  1  to  40. 
destroyed  young  scale,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  as  to  dust.  There  was  little 
result  from  the  use  of  sulphur  dust  for 
controlling  San  Jose  scale,  but  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nicotine  might  help. 

Is  dusting  of  apples  and  pears  as  eco¬ 
nomical  aud  as  satisfactory  as  the  liquid 
sprays? 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Ravenna,  in  his  experience, 
had  found  dust  as  satisfactory,  and. 
counting  labor,  about  as  cheap  as  liquid 
.sprays.  Other  growers  did  not  volunteer 
any  further  results  of  experiments  along 
this  line. 


ACME  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


LaGrangc,  Indiana 


p  ff"  c  MIXED  C  A  R  8  of  Oil 

V"  t  I"  IJ  Meal,  C.  S.  Meal,  Distill- 
"  ers’  Grains,  Gluten,  Bran, 

Middlings,  Corn  Meal,  Hominy.  Dairy  Foods, 
etc.  Write  for  money  saving  price  list. 


F.S.ROYSTER  GUANO  COM  RAN  Y 


Bend  me  com  plot*  .lone option  of  your  plfco  with  pictures,  if 
possible.  No  loo  union-.*  mile  is  mu<!o— thon  live  per  cent. 

Gerard  MacNamara,  67  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala, 


Richmond,  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Columbus.  Ga 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Lynchburg.  Va 
Washington,  N.  G 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


PLOWS 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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SPRAY  PUMPS 


FOR  SPRAYING, WHITEWASHING 
rsCOLD  WATER  PAINTING>3 
t^vAND  DI5INFECTINGy£<-l 


ORANGE  ST. 

IHEr»L,m  1  LKd  aDKUAO. ASHLAND,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MYERS  Honor-Bilt  PUMPS  FOP  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HAV  UNLOADING  TOOLS. DOOR  HANGERS  ETC 


Is  tobacco  (lust  as  effective  as  nicotine 
sulphate? 

Professor  Parrott  said  they  lmd  used 
two  or  three  tons  of  tobacco  dust.  Ordi¬ 
nary  dust  does  not  give  as  good  results 
as  when  roground,  but  when  so  handled 
does  show  possibilities  of  economy.  Hes¬ 
itates  to  go  on  record  in  this  connection 
as  yet.  Kfforts  are  being  made  by  chem¬ 
ical  companies  to  get.  a  good  substitute 
for  nicotine  sulphate,  which  will  be  as 
effective,  but  cheaper.  Tobacco  dust 
varies  greatly  in  nicotine  content,  accord¬ 
ing  to  part  of  plant  from  which  it  is 
taken.  The  dust  lie  had  used  was  one 
per  cent  nicotine,  blit  some  dusts  con¬ 
tained  three  per  cent. 

Give  a  sure  cure  for  pear  psylla. 

This  seems)  to  be  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems  confronting  many  pear 
growers.  Indeed,  some  of  the  largest  pear 
growers  have  about  decided  to  give  one 
thorough,  application  of  the  ax.  uuless  a 
dependable  method  of  <*•  ntrolling  this  pest 
is  found,  and  that  very  soon. 

Professor  Strickland  was  called  on  to 
give  a  report  of  his  experiments  in  fight¬ 
ing  psylla,  and  those  interested  should 
get  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  giving  this 
report  in  full,  as  a  few  random  notes 
would  he  of  little  avail.  It  might,  how¬ 
ever,  he  of  interest  to  stale  that,  many 
thousand  psylla  wore  found  on  one  single 
pear  tree  in  one  of  the  experiments,  and 
many  other  startling  statements  were 
made.  In  this  fight  against  psylla  the  use 
of  dust  seems  to  offer  greatest,  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  driving  liquid  spray  seems  to 
disturb  many  before  they  arc  hit,  and 
they  escape;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fine  dust,  floating  gently  on  the  breeze, 
takes  them  unawares,  and  “they  arc 
dead  before  they  know  it.”  Here,  again, 
very  thorough  work  is  necessary.  Don’t 
forget  that  word.  Western  New  York 
pear  orchards  join,  in  so  many  instances, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  results,  except  in  iso¬ 
lated  orchards. 

Has  anyone  tried  Bordeaux  dusting  on 
apples  for  entire  season?  If  so,  with 
what  results? 

Mr.  Cornwall  had  tried  it  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  the  statement  ns  to  the 
large  percentage  (above  flO)  of  A  grade 
that  his  apples  had  packed,  excited  much 
interest  in  and  after  the  meeting.  Other 
growers  reported  burning  with  this  ma¬ 
terial,  and  it  was  advised  to  go  slow  in 
using  it.  One  grower  reported  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  from  one  package  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  dust  under  trade  name,  while  an¬ 
other  package  of  the  same  brand,  not  so 
finely  ground,  had  resulted  in  severe  burn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Cornwall  called  attention  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  by  Nova  Scotia  apple  growers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  I,  c.  B. 


For  fast,  thorough,  economical  spray¬ 
ing  use  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS. 
You  may  have  but  a  few  trees,  vines  or 
bushes— your  garden  maybe  but  a  small 
one -your  orchard  or  vineyard  may  be 

of  limited  acreage— or  you  may  be  an  extensive 
grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  thousands  of 
trees  and  plants  under  cultivation.  It  matters  not 
which  of  these  you  are,  or  what  your  spraying 
needs  may  be.  they  can  all  be  successfully  filled 
with  a  proven  and  guaranteed  MYERS  BUCKET, 
BARREL  or  POWER  SPRAY  PUMP  of  such 
style,  size  and  capacity  as  will/  exactly  meet  your 
requirements. 

Remember,  much  of  the  success  of  spraying 
depends  on  the  spray  pump— remember  the  quality 
of  spray  pumps  differs  just  as  it  does  in  other 
implements.  You  can,  no  doubt,  buy  spray  pumps 
at  lower  prices  than  asked  for  the  MYERS,  but  in 
doing  so  you  may  be  paying  for  light  weight,  under¬ 
sized,  cheaply  equipped  pumps  that  will  last  but  a 
short  time  and  perhaps  disappoint  you  with  the 
results  produced. 

You  take  no  chances  of  this  nature  when  you  purchase 
and  use  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  NOZZLES  and 
ACCESSORIES— regardless  of  style,  size  or  equipment, 
Myers  Spray  Pumps  are  of  a  uniform  standard,  all  being 
guaranteed  "for  efficient  and  long  time  service  if  properly 
used  and  cared  for  They  throw  a  powerful  penetrating 
spray,  and  are  equally  successful  for  whitewashing,  painting, 
disinfecting  and  similar  work. 

It  requires  a  64  page  Catalog  to  show  the  entire  line  of 
MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  AND  SPRAYING  ACCES¬ 
SORIES,  and  the  new  edition  for  1922  is  just  off  the  press. 
If  interested  In  better  spraying  and  better  spray  pumps,  write 
us  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this  Catalog. 


Spraying  for  the  Control  of  Fruit 
Diseases 

The  modern  fruit  grower  who  wisely 
recognizes  the  importance  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  will  consider  spraying  operations 
as  a  necessary  part  of  his  program  of 
work.  If  profitable  results. from  spraying 
for  the  control  of  fruit  diseases  are  de¬ 
sired  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  materials,  it  must  he  re¬ 
membered  : 

1.  Spraying  is  a  preventive  and  not  a 
cure. 

2.  The  proper  material,  correctly  pre¬ 
pared.  must  he  used. 

3.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  spray  mix¬ 
ture  must,  he  applied. 

4.  Thoroughness  is  important. 

5.  The  best  machinery  obtainable  should 
be  secured. 

6.  High  pressure  is  the  key  to  success. 

7.  Timeliness  of  applications  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Spraying  Goon  Insurance. — Spraying 
will  not  cure  a  plant  already  diseased. 
It.  will  prevent  a,  healthy  plant  from  be¬ 
coming  diseased,  ami  check  the  spread  of 
a  disease  from  parts  already  affected  to 
those  still  healthy.  The  prevalence  of 
fruit  diseases  is  dependent  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  weather  conditions,  over  which 
the  grower  has  no  control.  It  is  poor  bus¬ 
iness  to  attempt  to  “get  by”  without 
Spraying,  because  a  profitable  crop  may 
have  been  secured  in  a  year  when  diseases 
were  not  prevalent.  The  losses  which 
may  occur  the  following  year  from  with¬ 
holding  the  protection  spraying  affords 
may  more  than  offset  the  previous  year’s 
profits. 

Materials  and  Their  Preparation. — 
Detailed  information  us  to  the  materials 


,  Then  Have  Plenty  of  It 
— and  at  Lowest  Cost 

V.  VOU  can  have  plenty  of  pure- 

:'v;  '  A  white  light — 300  candle  power  of  soft, 

restful,  sun-like  brilliance— for  a  trifle 
lllllll  over  2  cents  a  night!  That’s  what  the 
mBmmW  Coleman  Quick-Lite  gives  you.  You'll 
find  this  lamp  a  constant  and  ever-depend- 
able  helper  in  your  home — a  delight  to  all 
"  *  the  family. 

No  wicks  to  trim;  no  daily  filling.  No  smoke;  no 
soot;  no  odor;  no  dripping  oil.  Lights  with  common 
matches.  Beautiful  in  design — an  ornament  as  well 
as  a  necessity  in  any  home. 

Write  for  Our  Special  “1 0-Pay  Visit  Plan” 

—  This  liberal  offer  puts  the  Quick-Lite 

on  your  table  where  you  and  youra 
can' enjoy  it3  remarkable  brilliance. 
JuBt  say:  “Send  me  full  particulars 
BP about  your  10-Day  Visit  Plan,  ’  ’  nam- 
W  LA  ing  your  nearest  hardware  or  general 

yYfc  Store.  A  postcard  will  do.  Send  today. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

i'll  Desk  310,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MoreLight 
Than  20 
Old-Style 
Oil  Lamps 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 


to  use  for  the  control  of  a  specific  <lis- 
eafce,  how  they  should  be  prepared,  with 
what  insecticides  they  may  be  combined, 
the  relative  merits  of  stickers  or  spread¬ 
ers,  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sugar  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  of 
copperas  to  lime-sulphur  solution,  etc., 
can  he  obtained  from  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  correct  use  of  the 
proper  materials  is  essential  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  control  is  to  bo  obtained  and  undue 
injury  to  the  plant,  sprayed  is  to  he 
avoided.  It  is  advisable  to  use  only  such 
standard  materials  as  may  he  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  result  of  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  experiments  by  unbiased  investi¬ 
gators.  The  amount  of  spray  to  use  at 
any  one  application  in  order  thoroughly 
lo  cover  all  parts  of  the  plant  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  cannot  he  specifically  stated.  The 
amount  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
plant,  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  used, 
and  its  operator.  It  is  preferable  to  err 
iu  the  use  of  too  much  rather  than  not 
enough  material.  Experience  gained  from 
actual  practice  is  the  best,  rule  to  follow, 
and  the  individual  grower  can  best  he  his 
own  judge.  All  plant  parts  subject  to  in¬ 
fection  must  be  thoroughly  covered  with 
spray.  Painstaking  care  alone  will  insure 
this.  Close  observation  of  plants  that 
have  been  sprayed  will  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  done. 
Even  relatively  small  areas  left  unpro¬ 
tected  may  be  the  points  at  which  infec¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  t lie  succeeding  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  disease-producing  organ¬ 
ism  may  result  iu  such  injurious  effects 
as  to  render  the  grower’s  efforts  worth¬ 
less.  “Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.”  In  no  other 
operation  of  the  fruit  grower  is  this  state¬ 
ment  more  true  than  in  his  spraying 
practices. 

Select  Spraying  Machinery  Care¬ 
fully. — The  success  of  spraying  opera¬ 
tions  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  machine  used. 
There  are  numerous  types  of  machines  in¬ 
tended  for  various  purposes.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  should  keep  in  mind  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  needs,  and  secure  apparatus  that 
will  he  simple,  easy,  and  economical  to 
operate,  and  repair,  capable  of  directing 
the  spray  where  it  is  needed,  and  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity.  The  fineness  with  which 
the  spray  particles  are  delivered  and  the 
pressure  the  machine  is  capable  of  gener¬ 
ating  are  important  requirements,  The 
higher  the  pressure,  the  better  the  results 
that  will  he  obtained. 

Time  Applications  Accurately. — The 
grower  must  have  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  life  history*  of  the  disease,  under  con¬ 
sideration  iu  order  to*  know  at  what 
periods  in  its  development,  spraying  will 
he  effective.  All  other  factors  being  fa¬ 
vorable,  unless  the  spray  is  applied  at 
the  proper  time,  satisfactory  control  will 
not  result,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  disease  will  be  permitted  to  develop 
unchecked.  The  necessary  expenditure 
of  time,  labor  and  materials  will  have 
been  wasted,  and  in  a  season  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  disease,  possible 
profit  will  he  turned  into  loss. 

When  and  How  to  Spray. — The  dor¬ 
mant  sprays  may  he  applied  any  time 
after  tin'  leaves  have  fallen,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  plant  is  not  iu  active 
growing  condition.  Sprays  other  than  the 
dormant  must  he  applied  at  specific 
periods  in  the  development  of  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,,  and  fruit.  The  spraying  pro¬ 
grams  provided* by  the  experiment  station 
will  indicate  definitely  what  these  periods 
are  in  relation  to  any  particular  disease. 
Spray  before  a  raiii,  preferably,  when 
there  is  no  wind.  If  it-  is  necessary  to 
spray  on  a  windy  day,  spray  against  the 
wind.  Time  should  he  allowed  for  the 
spray  to  dry  before  it  rains.  It.  is  advis¬ 
able  to  spray  before  midday,  so  that  the 
spray  may  dry  before  the  action  of  the 
sun  may  cause  burning  or  russeting  of 
leaves  and  fruit. 

Types  of  Appliances. — The  character 
of  the  planting  to  lie  protected  and  the 
type  of  machine  used  will  have  a  direct 
hearing  on  the  actual  procedure  iu  mak¬ 
ing  the  applications.  Small  hand  spray¬ 
ers,  knapsack,  wheelbarrow,  and  barrel 
types  are  advisable  for  use  with  relatively 
small  plantings,  or  where  the  plants  are 
of  such  size  ns  to  permit  of  the  spray 
being  easily  applied  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  pressure  should  he  kept  at 
the  maximum.  Low-growing  plants,  like 
strawberries,  may  he  sprayed  directly 
from  above,  several  rows  being  covered 
at  one  operation.  Outlets  on  the  main 
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body  of  the  machine  may  be  used,  or  a 
lead  of  hose  may  be  run  from  the  tank 
and  the  spray  directed  by  the  operator. 
If  a  rod  is  used,  the  Y-shaped  nozzle  will 
be  found  advantageous,  the  nozzles  being 
directed  downwards  and  the  spray  strik¬ 
ing  the  plant  from  both  sides  at  once,  in 
spraying  hush  fruits,  a  lead  of  hose  from 
the  spray  tank  will  he  necessary,  using 
the  same  type  of  nozzle  ns  suggested  for 
strawberries.  Start,  at.  the  top  of  the 
plant  and  work  toward  the  base,  having 
the  nozzle  pointing  down  ;  then  reverse 
the  nozzle  and  work  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  plant.  It  is  preferable  to  spray 
each  side  of  the  plant.  This  practice  will 
insure  a  thorough  application  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  In  spraying  tree  fruits,  the  spray- 
gun  is  rapidly  replacing  the  use  of  the 
spray-rod,  especially  in  large  trees,  It 
is  advisable  to  spray  both  sides  of  the 
trees,  which  may  he  accomplished  by  driv¬ 
ing  between  the  rows.  If  a  tower  is  used, 
and  it  is  advisable  for  very  large  trees, 
the  man  on  the  tower  using  a  gun  should 
spray  from  the  top  down.  It  is  a  good 
practice  when  using  a  tower  to  have  a 
man  on  the  ground  applying  the  spray 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  tree.  A  lead 
of  hose  run  from  the  tank  will  permit  of 
the  ground  man  using  a  rod  or  a  gun. 
He  should  spray  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
towards  the  top.  The  particular  ypquire- 
ments  of  any  given  planting  may  make 
it  advisable  to  vary  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  as  to  method  of  application  or  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  particular  equipment 
to  use. 

Spraying  vs.  Dusting.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray  materials  in  dust  form  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development.  Dust¬ 
ing  materials  are  rapidly  being  perfected, 
as  is  the  machinery  with  which  tne.v  may 
he  applied.  This  method  has  advantage. 
It  prevents  the  making  of  solutions,  the 
cartage  of  water,  permits  more  vapid  ap¬ 
plication  of  material  at  critical  periods. 
A  dusting  outfit  being  lighter  than  a  spray 
rig.  permits  its  use  in  an  orchard  when 
the  ground  is  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
prohibitive  to  a  spray  rig.  Dust  should 
he  applied  early  or  late  in  the  day.  when 
air  currents  are  at  a  minimum.  The 
presence  of  dew  is  not  necessary  for  ef¬ 
fective  dusting.  This  method  requires 
skill  to  secure  even  distribution,  cannot 
be  used  on  windy  days,  and  will  not  re¬ 
place  spraying  for  the  dormant  applica¬ 
tion.  \  ery  favorable  control  has  been 
secured  by  this  method.  The  grower 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  details 
of  the  practice  before  discarding  the  use 
of  liquid  sprays  for  dust. 

G.  L.  IIOERNER. 


more  profits  from  apples,  grapes  and  stone  f rnit 

Dusting  with  Dosch  Dusts  is  profit  insurance 


Professor  H.  H.  Whetzel,  plant 
pathologist  of  Cornell  University, 
says:  A.n  apple  orchard  dusted  but 
three  times,  showed  91c/c  absolutely 
scab- free  fruits  as  against  97.5% 
scabby  on  undusted  trees  of  the 
same  variety  in  the  same  orchard.  " 

Dusting  with  Dosch  Dusts  has  be¬ 
come  recognized  by  growers  and 
scientific  men  as  being  the  easiest, 
most  inexDensive  and  most  effective 
method  of  protecting  crops  from  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Dusting  is  Easier 

— because  Dosch  Dusting  Machinery 
is  light  and  simple  in  construction.  A 
light  rig  can  go  where  a  heavy  rig 
would  be  mired.  There  is  no  intricate 
machinery.  There  is  no  water  to 
haul. 

Dusting  is  Most  Inexpensive 

because,  aside  from  the  actual  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost  of  equipment,  more  acreage 
can  be  covered  in  a  shorter  time — 
with  one- fifth  the  usual  labor. 


Dusting  is  More  Effective 

—  because  the  minute  particles  of 
Dosch  Dust  can  penetrate  out-of-the- 
way  places  on  the  crop  and  foliage — 
that  would  remain  untouched  by 
other  means.  This  extra  fineness  of 
Dosch  Dusts  and  the  special  ‘‘sticker” 
which  they  contain  mean  that  Dosch 
Dusts  will  go  everywhere-  -  and  stick. 

Dosch  Dusts  will  conquer  Scab, 
Codling  Moth  on  Apples,  Brown 
Rot  on  Stone  Fruit,  Plum  Curculio, 
Black  Rot  on  Grapes — as  well  as 
other  Diseases  and  Insects. 

The  Dosch  Research  Department, 
composed  of  prominent  plant-experts 
will  send  you  Bulletins  (results  of 
actual  experience)  explaining  the  pro¬ 
tection  cf  any  crop.  Write  this  De¬ 
partment  about  your  trouble. 

Ask  particularly  about  Prof.  Sanders' 
new  bulletin  on  “Dusting  and  Spray¬ 
ing  the  Apple”. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  who  sells 
Dosch  Dusts  and  Dusting  Machinery, 
or  write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


Dosch  Orchard  Duster  with 
Delco  Engine 


Special  OffenDOSCH  Garden 
Duster  and  one  pound  DUST 
for  waitable  and  flower  dusting 


V  OCX *CM 

GARDEN 

DUSTER. 


VyfW\y  Dosch 

Cf  Traction 

Power 

Vegetable  and  Cotton  Duster 


Dosch  Chemical 
Company,  Inc. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Pacific  Coas  Distributor 
F.  A.  FRAZIER 
283  Rim  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit-eating  Bees  and  Birds 

I  was  glad  l<>  see  Mr.  Massey  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  bees  in  the  matter  of 
eating  or  otherwise  destroying  fruit.  Any 
observer  knows  well  that  before  bees 
could  attack  fruit  it  would  need  to  be 
injured  or  override.  They  cannot  pierce 
the  skin,  and  that  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
uses  of  fruit  skins. 

I  would  like,  in  another  way.  to  lake 
up  the  case  of  cherries,  so  mauy  of  which 
are  eaten  by  birds,  mostly  robins.  My 
observation  is  that  birds  will  not  eat 
fruit  to  any  extent  till  it  is  ripe,  so  that 
if  the  cherry  owner  will  go  to  gathering 
his  crops  the  day  the  birds  begin  he  will 
get  them.  The  robin  will  generally  wait 
till  the  day  wlieu  he  considers  the  crop 
to  he  ripe,  and  then  he  will  often  descend 
on  the  trees  in  such  numbers  that  the 
fruit  is  gone  in  a  very  short  time.  Of 
course  one  would  like  to  be  allowed  to 
let  the  fruit  remain  on  the  trees  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  as  with  other  fruit,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  gauze  covering  will 
protect  it.  so  why  not  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  take  the  crop  as  soon  as 
good  judges — the  birds — are  pronouncing 
it  fit? 

Of  course  this  advice  applies  mostly  to 
farmers  who  do  not  raise  a  large  crop  of 
cherries.  It  is  true  that  it  is  just  these 
who  would  like  to  allow  the  cherries  to 
hang  as  long  ns  they  will,  but  present 
conditions  will  not  permit.  So  the  way 
is' to  raise  cherries,  as  many  as  you  want, 
but  he  as  prompt  as  the  birds  are.  and 
you  will  get  them.  I  have  no  patience 
with  people  who  complain  that  their  cher¬ 
ries  were  all  taken  by  birds  when  I  know 
that  they  made  no  effort  to  pick  them 
when  the  birds  began  on  them.  j.  w.  c. 

New  York. 


HERE’S 

YOUR 

CHANCE 


Grass  Filler  Cap 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

loaa '  Jim  Dandy  Sprayer 

and  we  will  at  once  ship  you  the  simplest,  handiest, 
sturdiest,  most  effective  hand  sprayer  we  have 
ever  seen — and  we  have  seen  a  lot.  It 
Wp  is  the  only  hand  sprayer  that  we 

Ar  know  of  that  will  do  the  work  of 
la  a  big  sprayer  nnd  last  for  years. 


BRASS 


Brass  Nozzle 
Non  - Clocgable 
throws 

Lonc  Distance 
Fine  Mist  on 
Coarse  Spray. 


Ditch  and  Terrace  Now 

To  help  get  bigger  crops  at  less  in.  fl 

cost  I'm  going  to  give  25  I  l  J 

MARTINS  10  farmers.  Get  1^.1  I  If  J 

i  he  full  story.  Write  at  once,  J  'h/J 

The  MART  IM  makes  V-shaped  - 

ditches,  drainage  or  irrigation  'i-/ 

or  cleans  ditches  down  to  -4-feet,  t 
Greatest  field  terracing  tool  §  fufr 

known.  Horses  or  tractor. 

Smashing  offer  now.  Prices  T  vw 

slashed  Don't  wait.  Write  *-■  ■  ,v 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  COMPANY 
Box  23-4  Owensboro.  Ky. 


FeeU  good  in  the  hand. 

When  it  arrives  §0.35  That's 
pay  the  postman  w  ALL. 
If  after  jrou  have  tried  It.  you  are  not 
as  diMiifh'w!  with  it  *»  ,  r  tetura 
it  *r>-*  w,-  wdj  refund  t-vwry  jwnny  you 
barn  paid. 


Heavy  Galvanized  Steel 

TANK 

HOLDS  HALF  GALLON., 


Wilcox  Brands 


are  the  “fertilizers  that  fertilize ” 

because  they  do  it  right! 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


March  4,  1922 


him  as  a  farmer.  Last  week  the  daily 

?apers  contained  a  brief  item  about  an 
talian  woman  who  entered  this  country 
as  au  immigrant.  She  expected  to  locate 
on.  a  Long  Island  farm,  anti  she  brought 
a  good-sized  flower  pot  tilled  with  soil 
from  her  old  Italian  home.  There  was  a 
small  lemon  tree  growing  in  that  soil.  Her 
idea  was  to  plant  that  little  tree,  with  the 
Italian  soil  about  it,  on  Long  Island, 
where  it  would  constantly  remind  her  of 
her  old  home.  The  woman  did  not  under¬ 
stand  about  our  American  climate.  A 
lemon  tree  planted  outdoors  on  Long 
Island'  would  soon  produce  “lemons”  of 
the  American  slang  variety.  It  is  against 
our  laws  to  import  foreign  soil  or  plants 
without  a  special  Government  permit,  and 
the  inspectors  quickly  dumped  this  flower 
pot  and  its  contents.  And  it  nearly  broke 
this  woman’s  heart  to  see  this  handful  of 
soil  from  her  old  home  flung  into  the 
oeean.  It  meant  so  much  to  her — this 
plain,  common  dirt  from  her  native  land. 
She  was  to  become  an  American,  but  here 
was  part  of  the  soil  from  which  she  had 
grown — here  was  part  of  her  old  home. 
She  was  what  you  may  call  a  true  farmer. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“If  Winter  comes  cati  Spritig  be  far 
behind ?” 

Our  folks  have  been  reading  the  book 
which  takes  this  quotation  for  its  title 
and  theme.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  recent  stories,  and  wc  think  of 
the  life  of  Mark  Sabre  as  we  look  out  of 
our  windows  today.  Winter  seems  to 
have  come  to  stay  with  us.  Spring  may 
"not  be  far  behind,”  but  she  has  con¬ 
cealed  herself  with  great  skill.  I  can 
hardly  recall  a  more  disagreeable  Win¬ 
ter.  There  has  been  one  long  succession 
of  storms,  and  here,  at  at  the  opening  of 
March,  the  frozen  snow  lies  deep  all  over 
our  hills.  There  has  been  much  sickness 
all  about  us.  and  we  never  were  so  weary 
of  Winter  and  so  anxious  to  see  the  bare 
land  and  the  first  faint  shimmer  of  green 
on  the  wet  spots.  Surely  when  Spring 
comes  she  will  be  as  welcome  to  us  as 
the  belated  Spring  of  life  was  to  Mark 
Sabre  in  the  story.  This  has  been  a  hard 
season  for  "baek-to-the-landers”  spending 
their  first  Winter  in  the  country.  I  hear 
of  many  who  have  given  up  in  despair 
and  started  back  to  the  city  after  spend¬ 
ing  about  all  their  surplus  in  an  effort  to 
make  their  transplanted  tree  of  life  grow 
in  a  new  place.  It  is  always  hard  to 
transplant  a  good-sized  tree.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  fail  because  they  will  not  cut  the  top 
back  to  correspond  with  the  pruning 
which  they  must  give  the  roots.  Thus  the 
big  top  demands  more  than  the  short 
roots  can  provide,  and  the  tree  dies. 
Many  of  these  baek-to-the-landers  cannot 
or  will  not  prune  their  habits  and  views 
of  life  to  correspond  with  the  cutting 
they  must  give  their  roots  when  they 
leavp  the  city  for  the  farm.  Take  a 
family  out  of  a  convenient  city  flat  where 
hot  and  cold  water  run  through  the  house 
as  freely  as  blood  circulating  through  the 
human  body.  Put  them  down  on  a  farm 
where  every  drop  of  wafer  must  be 
pumped  from  an  outside  well  and  heated 
over  a  stove.  On  a  M  inter _  like  this  it 
would  mean  great  misery  until  the  family 
can  acquire  the  habits  of  farm  life.  Or 


Potato  "vim 

makes  the  last 
5  weeks  count 


Pyrox  invigorates  tlie  vines  so  the  tubers  have 
longer  period  in  which  to  grow  big,  fat  and  fine 
in  quality, 

Pyrox  kills  the  hugs,  prevents  blight  and  many 
rots.  Positively  stops  the  cause  of  dry  rot. 

Pyrox  is  distinctly  different!  In  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  fungicide  and  a  deadly  poison,  combined 
chemically  for  greater  potency.  You  buy  it  as  a 
creamy  paste.  It  mixes  easily;  stays  long  in  sus¬ 
pension;  goes  through  finest  nozzles  without 
clogging.  Sticks  like  paint  on  the  foliage. 

Users  enthuse  over  Pyrox 
Read  the  Pyrox  Book 

No  Wolider  thousands  use  Pyrox!  For  one  price 
they  get  three  sprays,  triple  benefit — all  at  only 
one  time-and-labor  cost.  It’s  a  money-saver  and  a 


re  but  One  of  the  first  principles  of  successful 
•V 'will  farming  is  for  a  man  to  know  his  farm 
Ip  and  somehow  feel  about  it  much  as  these 

1  ready  women  I  have  told  about  do.  I  am  sure 
town  that  all  our  folks  feel  that  way  about  this 
so  city  farm.  It  would  he  a  fine  thing  if  the 
f  them  boys  and  girls  who  leave  home  to  find 
henofit  places  of  their  own  could  carry  a  peck  or 
,  so  of  the  old  soil  with  them,  and  grow  a 

exnpct  rose  bush  or  a  clump  of  lilies  in  it.  I  once 
•  •  vo  saw  a  woman  far  out  on  the  dry  plains 
ide-U”  who  1)11(1  brought  from  faraway  New 
do  not  England  a  package  of  soil.  About  all  she 
r  more  could  grow  in  it  on  that  desert  was  a  big 
„  prer  rhubarb  root— but.  what  sauce  she  did 
•irious  make  out  of  its  stalks  1  I  do  not  know 
ranked  what  we  shal!  find  when  this  snow  finally 
one  of  melts.  I  do  not  see  how  the  kudzu  roots 
v  wv.,,  can  live  through  such  a  W  iutcr.  I  im¬ 
agine  the  mice  have  done  great  damage 
in  those  back  orchards,  and  if  Spring 
suddenly  slips  upon  us.  the  melting  snow 
will  cut  great  gullies  on  our  hillside. 
Well,  we  are  ready  for  it  all.  Last  year 
at  this  time  our  buds  were  starting  to 
swell,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  late  frost 
came  and  nipped  them.  This  year  every 
bud  is  still  asleep,  and  we  expect  to  put 
the  full  crop  over.  We  are  ready  for 
Spring  whenever  it  gets  ready  to  start. 
We  expect,  to  plant  peach  and  apple  trees 
moderately  this  year,  and  to  put  out  about 
an  acre  more  of  strawberries.  But  little 
sweet  corn  this  season.  It  lias  not  paid 
\s  I  look  upon  the  snowy  waste  which  so  welt  in  late  years,  on  account  of  the 
covers  our  farm  it  comes  to  me  that  the  worms  and  the  increase  in  competition, 
real  farmer  is  a  man  of  vision  and  poetry  Sweet  corn  now  reaches  our  markets  from 
md  strong  imagination  —  often  without  points  hundreds  of  miles  away,  ioma- 
thc  slightest  thought  of  being  so.  Some  toes  still  pay  well,  if  you  can  get  them 
mav’  call  it  habit  alone  which  gives  a  early,  hut  as  things  look  now.  our  apples 
farmer  faith  to  work  on  through  the  cold  and  peaches  will  keep  us  more  than  busy. 

confident  that  Spring  will  come  I  expect  a  reasonably  good  year.  It  is 
jrass  and  apple  no  time  to  plunge  or  blow  mODOy^away 
e  it  seems  some-  on  experiments.  A  "bumper  crop  ’  this 
■something  more  Tear  would  be  about  the  worst  thing  that 
■  ,  could  happen  <to  farmers.  With  a  con¬ 

servative  expense  and  good  judgment,  I 
think  we  can  have  a  good  year.  Our  Illack 

are  in 


M«.ua  eAf.  atr. 


“ BROOKLYN 
BRAND” 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 >4%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide  pur 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 y2%  pure 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre. 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


SULPHUR 


thev  fail.  Then  they  go  hack  and  curse 
farmers  and  country  living— for  .  their 
own  follv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  back- 
to-the-lander  whe  works  humbly  and  rea¬ 
sonably.  and  no  matter  how  hard  the 
Winter,  knows  that  Spring  will  come, 
makes  one  of  the  finest  rural  citizens  t\c 
can  possibly  have. 


for  dusting  purposes 


may 


and  snow.  < 
once  more, 
bloom  and  flowers 

thing  more  than  ... 

like  a  cort  of  divine  hope  and  inspiration 
a  form  of  poetry  which  the  back-to-the 

lander  must  grow  into.  It  is  the  way  a  - 

man  feels  toward  his  farm  which  grades  Jersey  Giants  and  Toulouse  geese 


oUend  urifl  Holts  ami  make  the  Drug  yourse! 


for  full  information.  Wo  deliver  jin 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO 


North  Berwick.  Maine 
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fino  condition  for  business,  and  we  exper  t 
them  t.o  do  well,  The  most  important 
thing  on  this  farm  is  a  good  garden.  We 
shall  provide  for  that  even  if  everything 
else  is  neglected.  We  get.  nearly  GO  per 
cent  pf  our  living  out  of  the  garden  and 
the  henyard,  and  with  an  average  <>f 
nearly  15  people  to  feed,  that  means 
considerable.  The  garden  ought  to  be 
the  working  heart  of  every  farm,  and  so 
little  Rose  and  I  can  staurl  at  the  window, 
look  out  across  the  snowy  waste  and  re¬ 
pent  in  concert : 

'If  Winter  comes  can  Spring  be  far 
behind?”  H.  W.  C. 


r  Cor tiith  Hit 7 

Burnt  offal  lumber  and  tawduit 


If  You  Want  Healthy  Trees 

spray  with 

MECHLING’S 

SCALE  OIL 


An  Old-Fashioned  Garden 

Some  reader  may  get  an  idea  from  my 
garden.  It  is  20x30  ft.,  and  encloses  a 
dear  old  twisted  apple  tree.  I  marked  off 
an  18-in.  border  on  all  sides,  next  an  18- 
in.  flag  walk.  This  1  placed  myself,  after 
the  good  man  hauled  a  load  of  flat  stones 
and  dumped  handy.  I  may  say  this  job 
alone  took  me  nearly  four  weeks — my 
spare  time.  However,  it  paid  the  first 
time  I  walked  proudly  over  my  nice,  flat 
walks.  A  pole  in  the  center  holds  an 
old  copper  dish,  in  which  my  birds  take 
many  a  dip  in  Summer,  and  a  good  grain 
and  crumb  feed  in  Winter. 

Now  one  bed  has  sweet  old  Phlox, 
Sweet  William,  and  Zinnias.  One  has 
poppies.  Asters  and  pinks.  Another  has 
Verbena,  mourning  bride  and  balsam,  and 
the  fourth  has  Petunia,  batchclor’s  but¬ 
tons  and  wallflower.  Pansies  nod  gaily 
around  the  pole  in  the  center,  with  a  row 
of  sweet  Alyssum  at  outer  edge.  Dwarf 
nasturtiums  snuggle  under  some  of  the 
taller  plants  around  the  edges,  next  the 
walks,  also  the  dear  old  goldie  marigold. 

Around  the  outside  border  are  tall  Cos¬ 
mos,  sweet  peas,  hollyhocks,  morning-glory, 
climbing  nasturtium  and  foxglove.  There 
has  to  he  a  4-ft.  wire  fence  f  keep  out 
stray  hens,  also  dogs,  and  even  a  heavy 
cat  walking  over  tiny  seeds  may  press 
them  so  deeply  they  may  not  germinate. 
Four  o'clock  and  larkspur  find  a  tiny 
corner  to  nod  their  pretty  heads,  too.  This 
picture  was  taken  two  years  ago,  just 
after  I  had  furnished  the  beds;  now  many 
of  these  plants  seed  themselves, 

I  find  hen  manure,  or  rabbit,  is  the  best 
of  fertilizer.  a>  it  is  small,  and  the  tiuy 
rootlets  can  reach  it  much  better  than 
a  large  lump.  If  other  dressing  is  used, 
however,  be  sure  to  break  it  up  finely 
with  point  of  shovel,  and  mix  well  with 
soil.  Many  a  beginuer  may  fait  for  want 
of  water  on  the  tiny  seed.  After  planting, 
keep  well  moistened  till  seed  comes  up. 
j  at  least.  I  shal  start  some  Delphinium 
roots  this  Spring.  I  find  that  the  large 
African  marigold  is  equal  to  any  Dahlia. 

|  and  makes  a  most  gorgeous  showing  in 
some  trench  on  the  far  side  of  the  lawn, 
for  instance.  Let  all  plant  the  four 
o’clock  by  all  means;  it  is  so  refreshing, 
opening  in  the  evening  after  so  many  of 
the  day’s  flowers  have  closed  for  the 
night. 

Nothing  brightens  up  the  garden  like 
yellow  flowers.  This  year  I  am  planning 
Coreopsis.  Calendula,  and  Calliopsis  for 
that  purpose.  The  dear  old  balsam  is  a 
very  hardy  friend  to  have  in  one’s  garden, 
and  lasts  at  least  a  month,  with  its  many- 
colored.  tiny,  rose-like  flowers.  Of  course, 
one  must  have  a  bit  of  Myosotis  in  some 
shady  spot,  better  known  as  forget-me- 
not. 

If  one  likes  cut  flowers  late  in  the  Fall, 
let  her  try  the  African  daisy;  the  hardy, 
spreading  plants  are  covered  for  weeks, 
with  all  shades  of  lemon,  yellow,  and  or¬ 
ange  daisy-shaped  flowers. 

The  larkspur  lends  all  shades  of  blues 
and  purples,  and  the  small  plants  come 
up  early  from  seed  all  over  the  garden, 
and  are  very  easily  transplanted  to  their 
own  bed.  Of  course,  all  know  the  China 
and  Japan  pinks,  spicing  up  the  garden 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  but  do  all  know 
how  very  easy  of  culture  they  are,  com¬ 
ing  up  early  year  after  year  and  seeding 
themselves?  A  glorious  bed  of  Sweet 
William  is  hard  to  beat,  and  many  of  the 
late  varieties  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed  and  are  much  larger  blooms  than 
our  grandmothers'  old  stand-bys. 

Let  us  all  give  freely  of  our  garden 
seed,  and  thus  encourage  posy  beds,  for 
the  child  who  can  remember  her  mother 
and  her  posy  bed  will  have  one  sweet 
picture  to  take  through  life  with  him. 
Flowers  certainly  give  pleasure  to  all 
who  tend  them  with  their  own  hands,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  health  benefit  from 
the  garden’s  fresh  air  and  contact  with 
the  sweet  earth.  mbs.  peg. 


It  has  been  used  by  Thousands  of  Fruit 
Growers  in  the  past  decade  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
one  who  does  not  consider  it  the  best  oil  he  has  ever  used. 

It  has  a  wonderfully  beneficial  effect 

on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  that  it  kills  scale,  insects  eggs 
and  generally  cleans  up  the  tree. 

Old  rough  trees  are  the  ones  that  need  it  most, 
but  every  orchard  should  be  given  a  dormant  treatment 
with  Scale  Oil  once  in  every  few  years  at  least. 

Mechanically  perfect — we  never  have  com¬ 
plaints  about  trouble  in  mixing  or  in  staying  mixed. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  spraying  materials— 
Mechling’s  Hydroxcide— the  spray  with  the 
Highest  Analysis.'  Just  what  you  need  for  a  crop  of 
potatoes. 

Mechling’s  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Mechling’s  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Mechling’s  Dusting  Mixtures,  for  fruit  or 
potatoes. 

Mechling’s  Sulphur. 

Write  us  direct  if  your  dealer  does  not  carry  our 

line. 

MECHLING  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia-  Pa.  Boston,  Mass 


T71ARQUHAR  Engines  and  Boil- 
1?  ers  have  long  enjoyed  a  uni¬ 
versal  reputation  for  dependable, 
economical  power.  Our  Cornish 
Rig,  shown  above,  is  a  slab  burner, 
specially  designed  for  sawmilling. 

The  Locomotive  Rii?  below  burna  either 
coal  or  wood  and  N  suitable  for  general 
farm  service.  We  also  manufacture  Verti¬ 
cal  and  Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers 
in  sizes  to  suit  different  requirements. 
Farquhar  Boilers  ail  built  in  strict  accord 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code. 

Other  Farquhar  products  include  Steam 
and  Gas  Tractors,  a  moat  complete  line  of 
Threshing  Machinery,  Potato  Diggers, 
Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses.  This  machinery  is  the  result  of 
over  sixty  years’  manufacturing  progress. 

Time  now  to  inquire  about  your  season’s 
requirements.  Illustrated  catalog  sent 
promptly  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  430  York,  Pa. 


j  T.aoamotlve  BIO 
On  wheels  or  tillt 


Hayt*  Hign  Preeeurt 
Triple  c  Power  Sprayer 


If  You  Use  Fruit  Fog 

Get  the  facts  about  this  high  pressure  Spray  Outfit 
which  kills  millionsof  hidden  peat3  that  noorum&ry. 
coarse,  low  pressure  spray  can  touch.  The  greatest 
profit- making  improvers  -nt  for  orchardists  in  years. 
Get  Oar  New  Low  Price*  Before  You  Buy 
They  arreut  toroek  bottom; quality  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  Thousands  of  FRUIT-FOG  Sprayers  have 
given  trouble-free  service  for  years.  Their  results 
are  wonderful,  amazing.  Your  fruit  will  grade 
higher,  you  will  hnvo  fewer  culls. 

rprr  Our  Catalog  and  Advice  On 
ritLC  Your  Spraying  Problems 

We  can  make  money  and  save  money  for  you  with 
Fruit  Fog.  Stocks  and  Dealers  Everywhere. 

HAVES  PUMP  AND  PLANTER  COMPANY 
D«p>rtmmt  43  flALVt,  ILLINO.S 

HAYES  Sprayers 


A  Better  Summer 
Spray  Saves  Money 


Get  This 
Spraying 
Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results 
tn  garden,  orchard,  and 
field.  Our  free  Spraying 
Guide  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  yet 
costs  you  only  a  postal. 


Higher  color,  smoother  skin  and  better  fungus  con¬ 
trol  follow  the  useof  SL'LFOCIDE  A  Better  Summer 
Spray.  As  a  combined  fungicide  and  insecticide  for 
apples,  pears  and  potatoes,  use  with  Cal-Arsenate. 
To  stop  Brown  Roc  or  Leaf  Qirl  on  peaches,  use  alone 
or  with  soap — and  to  insure  better  carrying  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  during  markerng,  spray  just  before  the 
peaches  are  picked — a  practice  that  offers  extra  profit 
to  peach  growers.  No  trace  of  the  spray  is  left  on 
the  fruit.  Ask  us  abouc  the  results  reported  last 
fall  by  shippers  and  commission  men.  Price  St?,  per 
delivered  east  of  the  Mississippi  —  enough  to 
make  2000  gallons  of  spray  aeacostof  Mcentpetgal. 

Address  Department  IS, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hgmvws 


outfits  can  be  had  In  40  etylea  1  IjT  \ 
big  and  little.  All  have  pat-  I 
ented  non-clog  nozzles  that 
save  time  and  bother.  They 
are  endorsed  by  Experiment  x 
Stations — over  750,000  in  use. 

“  You  Mutt  Spray 

To  Make  Crocs  Pay*9 

.  You’ll  find  our  Spraying  Guide,  pre¬ 
ss.  pared  by  Cornell  Specialists,  mighty 
handy.  Also  our  Catalog.  Both  are 
®  free,  Write  for  them  today. 

VE.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Miple  5L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


You  must  spray  to  get  line  fruit*,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery.  turners.  I,et  our  r.iUlog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  High  pairrr  Orchard  Big*.  /ltd  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Ttaetmn  potato  Syavete,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  linapeaek  tiptop  it*.  Hand  Pump*,  etc. 

■  -  _  — -  — g  An  OSPRAYMO 

1HSS1  J  /TX  -f-L  |  sprayer  mean;  one 

JlkCTW  t  that  will  make  your 

I  IkH  JoESlRsrdiMiH  "orK  effective  Sue- 

-A  -A*  fly1.*];  Hon  strainer  bnishe-t, 

nu-i-liiinU-.il  :i*i'..tiurj. 
High  presume  gum- 
antceil.  Send  today 
for  late  entiling.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  come?,  bocal  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Send  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you 
FIVE  twenty-five  cent  packages  of  our 

Elephant  Brand  Universal  Fertilizer 

Oar  special  preparation  for  DAHLIAS,  CANNAS, 
GLADIOLUS.  V LOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS 
Each  it-icfcR£o  CMOU-itu*  one  i*ound  n*t.  Delivered  fr**i*  within 
300  mtlfs  of  New  York  City.  Over  300  miles  «t#nd  twenty 
cents  extra  for  parcel  post. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  II  87  Dey  Si..  New  York  City 


senior  t 

LEADER 

Power  Orchard  V/ / 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  Ca 


“ Bergenport  Brand” 

FOR  SPRAYING.  INSECTICIDE  AND  DUSTING  PURPOSES 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.  -  100  William  St.,  New  York 


^  ^  ryHE  only 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  tree 
to  your  door. 
r  _  Write  for 

circular  and 
prices. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


The  “EVER-READY 


is  the  best  Power  Sprnynr  for  the  rrult  grower  who 
wants  a  well-tuade  spraying  outfit.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  giving  speoitlualions  and  description. 

VAN  NOUHUYS*  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


patented 


J^RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 
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1ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TOE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PATER 

X  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

i'ntabl ixtlfil  iSSO 

i-nhlishrd  nrcklj  lij  the  Rnrnl  mbliuhlnr  Oompiin.y.  338  Wrst  301  h  Street, Sen  Fork 

TT  erbert  W.  Cou  tsowoft),  President  and  Editor. 

.Iiiiiv  J.  DILLON,  Treasure)-  and  General  Manager. 

\VM.  F.  Dillon,  Seerettiry,  _ Mrs.  E.  T.  Kqylk.  Associate  Editor.- 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  V nion,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>,  marts,  or  l'*1*  francs.  Hrtnlt  in  money  order,  express 
order,  porsonal  elteck  or  bonk  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  *1.00  per  agate  lino— t  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  ami  cush  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  ndmit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  But  to  umi.e  doubly  wire,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  mild  subscribers  sustained  by  trust  mg  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sibl-  advertise  is  or  misleading  ad  veil  Iscments  tn  our  column*,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  oro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilfercnces  or  mistake*  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  t,,  it, is  end,  but  such  cu*c«  ahotlld  not  be  confuted  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  otliserilb  is  against  rogue*,  but  we  will  not  tie 
responsible  for  the  debt  s  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


Read  the  article  on  page  3)». 

Vs 

Please  rush  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  the  enclosed 
address.  This  man  asked  me  today  where  was  a  good 
place  to  advertise  to  sell  his  eggs,  I  told  him  your 
paper,  and  he  said  ho  "had  never  seen  it,  ’  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  him  an  intelligent  man.  For  heaven’s  sake,  rush 
him  a  copy.  I  don’t  want  him  to  die  without  seeing  the 
best  country  paper  published.  LOUIS  C.  BEK  NETT. 

New  York. 

THE  paper  goes  right  out  to  this  unfortunate  at. 

once.  There  are  a  few  thousand  more  who 
might  be  brought  into  the  fold. 

Vs 

C  C T"HtEE  seeds”  are  still  being  distributed  by  Con- 
Jl  gressmen,  but  we  hear  little  about  it  lately. 
One  of  our  Ohio  readers  received  a  package  of  these 
seeds  and  at  once  sent  them  hack  to  his  Congressman 
with  this  letter: 

R.  C.  Cole,  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  received  tin*  free  seeds  sent  me.  and  will  return 
them  by  today’s  mail.  When  I  plant  seeds  I  want  to 
get  them  from  a  more  reliable  firm  than  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  majority  of  farmers  regard  the 
distribution  of  seeds  by  Congress  as  petty  graft,  and  a 
questionable  method  of  electioneering. 

Yours,  for  better  government,  P.  .T.  baker. 

And  Mr.  Raker  is  helping  to  gain  a  “better  govern¬ 
ment”  by  writing  just  such  letters.  There  is  too 
much  “graft”  and  special  privilege  in  high  places, 
and  this  is  made  possible  only  when  common  folks 
are  willing  to  take  the  little  chunks  of  “graft” 
tossed  out  to  us  by  government  officials.  This  free 
seed  humbug  is  a  “graft"  designed  openly  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  petty  bribery  in  the  interests  <>f  Congress¬ 
men.  To  our  mind,  the  man  who  accepts  this  little 
“graft”  disqualifies  himself  as  a  critic  of  those  who 
take  thousands  where  lit*  takes  seeds!  We  came 
near  killing  the  free  seed  humbug  this  season.  An¬ 
other  year  we  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Vs 

Whereas.  The  Farm  Brokers’  Association.  Inc.,  and 
the  New  York  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  pro¬ 
test  against  the  further  publication  of  a  farm  catalogue 
anti  work  relating  thereto  by  the  State  Departments  of 
Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  it 
Resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Grange,  assembled 
at  Binghamton,  X.  Y„  February  7  to  10,  1922,  request 
t hilt  the  State  Departments  of  Farms  and  Markets  be 
requested  to  continue  the  publication  of  said  catalogue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  having  farms 
for  sale  and  bringing  to  our  State  worthy  applicants 
for  said  farms. 

IDS  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Orange  at  Binghamton.  The 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  at-  Albany  has 
for  some  years  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  unoccupied  farms.  These  farms  are  well 
described,  and  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  de¬ 
scriptions  verified.  We  know  from  our  own  corre¬ 
spondence  that  many  Western  buyers  have  used 
these  pamphlets  to  good  advantage.  The  real  estate 
men  want  to  kill  off  this  plan  of  encouraging  direct 
dealing  between  buyer  and  owner,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  State  from  pub¬ 
lishing  anything  about  these  farms.  It  is  a  selfish 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  real  estate  men  to  control 
this  entire  business  of  selling  farms.  We  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  State  is  justified  in  help¬ 
ing  call  attention  to  these  farms  and  giving  a  chance 
for  direct  dealing.  This  publication  work  ought  to 
be  continued.  Tt  will  not  hurt  any  legitimate  real 
estate  business.  It  ought  to  help  it. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  an  article  by  “Mapes. 

the  Hen  Man.”  It  was  a  good  article,  simple 
and  clear,  and  true  as  to  details  and  figures.  After 
many  years  of  work  and  study,  Mr.  Mapes  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  which  enables  him  to  produce  a 
good  income  with  a  minimum  of  work.  It  has  taken 
>5  yours  to  learn  how  to  do  it-  Sych.  articles  ought 


to  be  helpful  if  people  would  use  ordinary  common 
Sense  in  reading  them,  but  that  quality  seems  to  be 
so  rare  that  the  truth  sometimes  becomes  dangerous. 
One  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  real  estate  busness 
takes  this  article  by  Mapes  and  rushes  into  an  inter¬ 
view  : 

I  know  of  one  farm  in  Orange  Go..  N.  Y.,  which  keeps 
10  cows  and  1,500  hens,  which  produced  an  income  of 
$1,000  in  December,  and  one  boy  of  IS  years  did  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  work.  That  farm  had  a  good  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger  every  month  last  year. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  man  ever  saw  the  farm 
referred  to,  yet  he  tries  to  make  out  that  lie  knows 
till  about  it,  and  that  any  man  can  easily  get.  these- 
results  if  he  will  only  buy  a  farm.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  “sucker  bait,”  and  there  seems  to 
he  no  way  of  shutting  it  off. 

* 

Tn  ■( he  “Summary  of  the  Census  of  Agriculture  for 
the  United  States.  1919  and  1020,”  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  there  were  only 
115.800.105  apple  trees  of  bearing  age.  and  only  30.195.- 
085  apple  trees  not  of  bearing  age  in  1020.  against  151,- 
322,840  bearing  age,  and  05,701,848  not.  of  bearing  age 
in  1010.  In  other  words,  a  decrease  of  about  05,000,000 
in  10  years.  The  Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions  show 
°  040.001  decrease;  all  others  decrease.  IIow  do  you 
explain  this?  F.  N\  WILCOX. 

HESE  figures  arc  given  by  the  census  and  appear 
to  be  accepted  by  the  horticultural  authorities. 
It,  is  our  understanding  that  most  of  this  loss  is  due 
to  the  death  or  removal  of  older  trees.  Many- so- 
called  farm  orchards  have  disappeared.  They  were, 
iit  best,  only  a  side  line  on  dairy  or  grain  farms,  and 
did  not  receive  good  care.  Scale,  blight  and  lack  of 
pruning  and  spraying  ended  them.  While  thousands 
of  trees  are  planted  each  year,  a  good  portion  of 
them  never  live  to  hearing  age  through  lack  of  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  orchards,  well 
planted  and  cared  for,  are  giving  increased  yields — 
much  as  well-kept  purebred  stock  will  outyield  scrub 
herds.  Thus  the  actual  yield  of  fruit  will  not,  in  a 
favorable  season,  fall  as  short  as  one  might  expect 
from  the  shortage  of  trees.  We  regard  the  present 
as  a  good  time  to  plant  an  orchard  if  the  owner  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  it.  If  he  is  not  willing  to 
spend  some  time  and  money  on  such  an  orchard  he 
would  much  better  never  start  it. 

* 

DURING  the  past  month  at  least  50  letters  have 
reached  us  with  incomplete  addresses.  In  a  few 
cases  the  postofiiee  is  omitted,  but  in  most  cases  there 
is  no  signature,  or  possibly  two  initials.  iSome  of 
these  letters  contain  questions  which  we  presume 
are  important  to  the  writers.  We  cannot  answer 
them;  many  are  of  personal  interest  only.  We  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  we  can  pay  no  attention  to 
unsigned  letters.  There  seems  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  refusing  to  identify  such  questions  by-  signing  the 
name.  We  want  to  help  our  readers  whenever  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so,  lmt  let  us  repeat  the  statement 
once  more — no  attention  will  he  paid  to  letters  un¬ 
less  the  name  and  postoffice  are  plainly  given. 

* 

N  a  recent  speech  in  New  York  City  James  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  intimated  that  the  Western  farmer  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  specialist,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  side  lines.  For  instance,  he  said  that  on  his 
own  farm  it  did  not  pay  to  care  for  the  farm  or¬ 
chard.  He  advised  letting  t lie  orchard  go  and  buy¬ 
ing  fruit  from  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  its 
production.  In  1010  Iowa  had  5.847.034  hearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  Tn  1020  this  number  had  fallen  to  2.990,- 
400.  That  is.  about  half  t lie  trees  had  disappeared. 
We  think  the  Stale  would  have  been  in  better  shape 
today  if  the  orchards  and  gardens  had  been  kept  up. 
We  never  yet  saw  a  farmer  who  let  orchard  and  gar¬ 
den  go  who  would  buy  half  enough  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  family,  tine  reason  why  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  have  stood  the  financial  strain  better  than  West¬ 
ern  men  is  because  they  have  had  several  crops — 
like  fruit,  milk,  potatoes,  eggs  and  garden  stuff,  to 
sell.  Our  advice  to  Eastern  farmers  is  to  plan  a 
fair-sized  orchard  on  every  farm  and  take  the  time 
to  give  it  reasonable  care. 

* 

.S  we  see  on  page  345,  the  sheepmen  finally  won 
out  with  their  wool  pool.  They  put  the  wool 
together  in  a  great  bunch  and  held  on — at  times 
when  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  do  so.  As  a  result 
they  have  obtained  nearly  twice  what  the  local 
buyers  were  ready  to  pay.  Naturally  it  cost  some¬ 
thing  to  do  this  work,  yet  when  all  expenses  are 
paid  the  sheepmen  will  be  ahead  financially  as  a 
result  of  pooling.  Not  only  that,  lmt  the  experience 
gained  by  hanging  together  through  this  hard  strug¬ 
gle  will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  guiu  iu  money. 
It  has  been  an  investment  in  courage  and  bulldog 
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tenacity  that  will  pay  great  dividends.  The  next 
wool  pool  ought  to  be  as  big  as  an  ocean. 

Vs 

IIAT  are  the  prospects  in  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  business?  That  question  comes  up  each 
year  as  we  issue  our  Annual  Horticultural  Number. 
We  are  inclined  to  take  a  conservative  view  of  apple 
growing,  even  though  the  figures  show  a  great  loss 
in  bearing  trees.  There  are  still  trees  enough  left 
to  gbit  the  local  markets  in  ease  of  a  season  just 
exactly  suited  to  the  crop.  There  will  tie  some  sea¬ 
sons  of  low  prices  in  the  future,  hut  on  the  whole, 
taking  one  season  with  another,  apple  growing  offers 
good  opportunity  to  the  young  man  who  will  stay  by 
the  job  and  care  for  his  trees.  We  shall  keep  on 
planting  moderately,  confident  that  we  ean  find  a 
good  market.  As  for  small  fruits,  there  has  been  an 
under  supply  for  some  years,  and  good  prices  seem 
assured  for  several  years  to  come.  In  grapes,  we 
think  M>r.  Gladwin’s  summary  oil  page  322  is  about 
right.  Tn  our  judgment  this  is  no  time  to  invest  in 
“unit  orchards”  or  in  big  speculative  plantings,  hut 
for  the  moderate  and  conservative  planter  we  think 
the  future  is  as  secure  and  hopeful  as  it  ever  was. 

Vs 

AST  week  we  told  of  a  ease  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  which  involved  the  right 
of  a  city  council  to  establish  daylight  saving  time. 
This  ease  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Minch. 
Here  is  a  brief  statement  of  it: 

A  daylight  saving  ordinance  had  been  passed  by  the 
city  of  Bridgeton  and  Minch  Brothers  were  summoned 
to  appear  in  court  at  10  a,  m.,  daylight  saving  time. 
When  they  arrived  at  10  a.  m..  standard  time,  they 
found  judgment  entered  against  them.  In  reversing  this 
judgment  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  city  has  no 
power  to  change  tile  hours  for  holding  court,  as  the 
statute  regulating  these  things  fixes  standard  time  for 
all  court  sessions. 

That  settles  it  for  New  Jersey  at  least.  We  think 
that  similar  action  brought  in  other  towns  and  cities 
would  prove  that  the  laws  passed  by  local  councils 
are  unconstitutional. 

Vs 

HE  absorbing  topic  of  public  interest  for  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  soldiers  who  served  in  the  World  War. 
Both  the  groat  political  parlies  at  their  conventions 
promised  to  make  some  form  of  payment,  and  the 
Republican  party,  now  in  power,  is  under  obligations 
to  keet)  its  promise  iu  some  way.  It  is  proposed, 
first  of  all.  to  take  full  care  of  the  wounded  and 
disabled  and  provide  jobs  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work.  The  others  are  to  receive  an  option  of  a 
grant  of  land,  paid-up  life  insurance  or  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
soldiers  will  demand  the  cash  payment,  and  as  the 
Dill  conies  up  in  Congress  the  fact  is  made  clear  that 
the  nation  does  not  have  the  cash  in  hand  to  make 
t he  payments.  We  are  all  taxed  to  the  limit  (and 
some  of  ns  beyond  the  limit)  as  it  is.  Tt  was  first 
proposed  to  levy  new  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other 
necessities,  hut  this  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
under  a  storm  of  popular  protest.  A  new  bond  issue 
seems  out  of  tbo  question.  There  would  be  no  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  such  bonds.  Their  purchase  would 
he  limited  to  a  class  of  wealthy  people,  who  would 
use  them  as  tax-free  securities  to  hide  their  true 
income.  Many  of  ns  now  hold  Victory  bonds,  which 
must  he  paid  or  refunded  next.  year.  A  new  tax  on 
all  sales  has  been  proposed,  hut  this  is  being  fought 
by  farmers  and  llieir  organizations,  who  demand  an 
increased  tax  on  excess  profits.  There  is  little  hope 
<  f  paying  any  bonus  out  of  income  from  our  credits 
in  Europe.  As  it  looks  now.  Congress  will  probably 
pass  the  hill  and  take  a  chance  on  paying  the  money 
out  of  the  general  income  and  what  can  he  saved  in 
the  Navy  Department.  Uersonally.  we  are  opposed 
to  the  bonus,  and  if  it  is  passed  we  shall  advise  our 
own  hoys  and  soldier  friends  not  to  touch  their 
share.  This  nation  should  give  every  reasonable 
care  to  the  sick  and  disabled  ami  to  those  who  are 
out  of  work.  We  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
able-bodied  young  men.  most  of  them,  with  a  good 
job,  should  receive  this  bonus  while  every  working 
citizen  is  staggering  under  the  load  of  taxes  and 
debt. 


Brevities 

Keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road — politically. 

Many  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  “Trucker,  Jr.”, 
back  with  us. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  about.  20  per  cent 
more  ammonia  than  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  about  the 
same  in  adaptability,  bur  tin*  sulphate  is  an  acid  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  lime  should  be  applied  when  it  is  used.  It 
is  a  good  fertilizer  for  apple  orchards. 

We  think  it  would  pay  some  poultry  man  to  try  to 
develop  a  high  laying  strain  of  bantams.  There  are  said 
to  tie  specimen  hens  which  lay  150  or  more  eggs  per 
year.  With  their  small  size  and  light  food  demands, 
we  thjnk  bantams  could  he  made  popular  as  backyard 
fowls. 
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A  Decrease  in  Bearing  Apple  Trees 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  little  statement  about 
the  number  of  bearing  apple  trees  in  the  T  inted 
States.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  States 
compare  in  apple  orchards.  In  1890  there  were  120.. 
151  ,058  trees  in  the  country.  The  table  shows  the 
figures  for  three  decades — from  1900  to  1920.  As 
will  be  seen.  New  York  State  stands  at  the  head  with 
9.030.098  trees.  Then  there  are  over  one  million  and 
a  half  less  trees  than  10  years  ago;  Missouri,  which 
was  first  in  1910,  has  lost  over  9.000,000  trees  in  10 


years : 


1900 

1910 

1920 

Maine  . 

4.184.781 

3,470.610 

2.833.304 

New  Hampshire. 

2.034.398 

1.240.885 

721.180 

Vermont  . 

1.075.131 

1.183.529 

712.594 

Massachusetts  .. 

1,852.040 

1.307.379 

1.218.870 

Rhode  Island..,. 

213.598 

152.009 

173.110 

Connecticut  .... 

1.107.312 

798.784 

692.569 

New  York  . 

15.054.832 

1 1 .248.203 

9.030,098 

New  Jersey  .... 

1,810.793 

1,058,020 

1.149.776 

Pennsylvania  ... 

11,774.211 

8.000,456 

0.988,594 

Delaware  ...... 

507.018 

429.758 

810.109 

Maryland  . 

1,824.183 

1 .288,482 

1.051.936 

Virginia  . 

8.190.025 

7.004.548 

7.385.277 

West  Virginia... 

5.441.1 12 

4.570.948 

2.049.862 

North  Carolina.. 

0,438.871 

4.910.171 

8.474.821 

South  Carolina.. 

094.700 

581.707 

377.557 

Georgia  . 

2.359.975 

1,878.209 

1.515.505 

Florida  . 

8.219 

8.180 

No  report 

Ohio  . . . 

12.952.025 

8.504.880 

5.970,410 

Indiana  . 

8,024,598 

5.704.821 

3.427.810 

Illinois  . 

13.430.000 

9.900,027 

5.118.008 

Michigan  . 

10.927.899 

7.534.843 

5.015.905 

Wisconsin  . 

2,557.205 

2.430  232 

2.821.800 

Minnesota  . 

875.905 

1 .380.396 

1 ,590.264 

Iowa  . . . 

0.809.588 

5.847  034 

2,990.409 

Missouri  . 

20,040.399 

14.359.073 

5,102.859 

North  Dakota... 

2.351 

15.941 

20.157 

South  Dakota... 

105,301 

274.862 

255.037 

Nebraska  ...... 

8.877,329 

2.937,1 78 

901.813 

Kansas  . . 

11,848.070 

0.929.673 

1.508.042 

Kentucky  . 

8.757.238 

5,538.207 

8.742.980 

Tennessee  . 

7.714.053 

4,838.922 

3.181.059 

Alabama  . 

2.015.711 

1,468.436 

1.044.397 

Mississippi  .... 

705.790 

427.502 

209.802 

Louisiana  . 

188.833 

93,304 

47.037 

1.484.846 

1.138.852 

408.027 

Oklahoma  . 

2.054.894 

2.955.810 

1.417.911 

Arkansas  ...... 

7,480.145 

7,650.108 

4.074.870 

Montana  ....... 

530.976 

690.753 

1.059.198 

Wyoming  . 

9.234 

27.778 

50.302 

Colorado  ....... 

2,004.895 

1,088.425 

3.777.787 

New  Mexico  .... 

483.157 

542.528 

687,799 

Arizona  . 

4  5.9!  Mi 

02.027 

70,273 

Utah  . 

715.778 

517.039 

720.471 

Nevada  . 

83.393 

74.454 

40.012 

Idaho  . 

982.349 

1 .005,068 

2.380.523 

Washington  .... 

2.735.824 

3.009.337 

7.904.107 

Oregon  . 

.S25.S9S 

2,029.913 

3,315.093 

California  . 

2,878,169 

2.482.762 

3.128,386 

Total . ! 

201.110.321 

151.321.1S6 

111. 802.767 

The  remarkable  increase  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Washington  making  the  greatest  gain.  Of  the 
Eastern  States  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  have  gained. 


A  Notorious  Milk  Speculator  Arrested 

The  detective  department  of  New  York  has  done 
good  work  in  locating  Carl  E.  Davison,  to  whom  we 
referred  several  times  during  the  past  year.  When 
at  Prattsville.  N.  Y.,  Davison  went  into  bankruptcy 
and  failed  to  pay  the  farmers  for  milk  delivered.  He 
went  into  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  repeated 
the  experience.  We  published  the  report  of  Davi¬ 
son’s  activities  among  dairymen  in  aud  around 
Troupsburg.  N.  Y.,  and  an  enterprising  Pennsylvania 
detective  got  on  his  trail  at  once,  as  he  was  holding 
papers  of  indictment  by  the  Pennsylvania  grand  jury 
because  of  Davison's  activities  in  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 
We  were  able  to  give  him  information  from  time  to 
time  that  finally  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Davison 
by  the  New  York  authorities.  On  February  7  Davi¬ 
son  was  indicted  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  several 
accounts,  amounting  to  $1,300.  which  amount  is  due 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  when  he  reaches  that 
State  other  farmers  will  enter  their  complaints 
against  him.  and  we  understand  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them.  Davison  was  released  on  $7,500  bail. 
T’pon  leaving  police  headquarters,  however,  he  was 
immediately  rearrested  on  a  telegram  from  Tioga 
County,  where  there  are  said  to  he  claims  of  $8,000 
against  him,  and  on  this  account  he  was  held  with¬ 
out  bail,  on  a  charge  of  grand  larceny,  and  was 
locked  up  in  the  Tombs.  The  bearing  on  the  Wayne 
County  complaint  was  adjourned  to  February  21  in 
that  county,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  extradition 
papers  from  Governor  Miller,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
Davison  is  appealing  to  the  Governor  for  release  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  the  time  the  alleged  crime  was  said  to  have 
been  committed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  plea  will  not 
be  granted  and  that  lie  will  not  escape  trial  on  any 
technicality.  When  the  Wayne  County  claim  is  set¬ 
tled.  Davison  will  he  obliged  to  answer  the  Tioga 
County  complaint. 

We  have  no  particular  grievance  against  Carl 
Davison.  We  have  had  no  dealings  with  him.  and 
never  saw  him  to  know  him.  Our  complaint  is 
against  the  class  of  milk  dealers  to  which  Mr.  Davi. 


son  belongs.  Ills  record  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  his  plans  to  cheat  dairymen  out  of  milk  bills 
are  premeditated  and  intentional.  No  other  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  bis  plan  of  going  into  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  he  is  not  known,  buying  milk  on 
promises,  and  after  exhausting  his  credit  skip  the 
neighborhood  and  the  county,  leaving  nothing  be¬ 
hind  him  but  unpaid  milk  bills  and  protested  checks, 
lie  lias  repeated  this  experience  often  enough  to 
classify  his  performances  as  a  bad  habit.  He  has 
operated  with  the  same  disappointing  results  to 
dairymen  in  Greene  County.  Delaware  County, 
Tompkins  County  and  in  Steuben  County.  New  York, 
and  in  Wayne  and  Tioga  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  authorities  are  after  him  on  criminal  charges 
in  both  of  the  Pennsylvania  counties.  lie  has  been 
locked  up  in  New  York  on  three  charges  pending 
the  execution  of  papers.  As  a  warning  to  this  class 
of  milk  dealers,  we  hope  that  Governor  Miller  will 
be  able  to  surrender  him  to  the  Pennsylvania  author¬ 
ities.  where  he  can  he  tried  on  the  facts. 


Poultry  Culling  “ Expert” 

Here  is  the  lates't  "graft”  from  the  tree  of  science: 

Smith  Center,  Kan.,  December  29, — Jewell  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  sending  out  a  warning  against  fakers 
who  are  traveling  the  country  offering  to  "cull”  poultry 
Hocks  at  the  low  rate  of  one  cent  per  bird  and  take  the 
culled  birds  at  market  price. 

On  the  face  of  the  proposition  it  looks  like  a  good 
one,  but  in  practice  it  appears  that  the  expert  picks 
out  the  best  laying  fowls  for  his  own  use. 

One  woman  lost  80  of  her  best  laying  hens  in  this 
manner,  aud  her  Hock  has  not  produced  an  egg  since 
she  had  them  culled  by  an  “expert.” 

That  is  as  slick  a  scheme  for  culling  out  good 
dollars  as  we  have  heard  of.  Tt  is  safer  than  rob¬ 
bing  a  henroost,  and  far  more  practical.  Oh  science, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 


Celebration  of  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 

In  the  foreword  of  the  program  of  the  Farmers’  Week 
activities  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
the  progress  of  agriculture  is  stated  by  Dean  Mann  as 
follows:  "Progress  in  agriculture  is  fundamental  to 
progress  in  the  nation.  It  is  marked  by  constantly  im¬ 
proving  physical  and  social  well-being.  Agricultural 
progress  takes  place  as  the  people  living  in  the  open 
country  achieve,  in  ever  greater  amount  and  jnstor  pro¬ 
portion.  the  highest  planes  of  wealth,  health,  knowledge, 
sociability,  beauty  (or  art  !  and  rightness  which  we.  as 
an  American  people,  have  come  to  believe  are  associated 
with  superior  personal  well-being  and  worthy  of  our  lof¬ 
tiest  purposes.”  The  program  of  the  week  was  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  ones  yet  developed  for  the  an¬ 
nual  gathering  of  farm  people  from  this  State  and  many 
of  the  neighboring  States.  In  fact,  throughout  the  six 
and  one-half  days  of  conference  there  were  given  a  total 
of  397  lectures. 

Dean  Mann,  in  giving  the  address  of  welcomp  to  the 
gathering  at  the  fifteenth  annual  farmers’  week,  declared 
that  leaders  of  the  nation  should  look  upon  aids  ro  agri¬ 
culture  as  income-producing  investment  instead  of  as  an 
expense.  lie  stated  that  the  week  as  an  intensive  train¬ 
ing  school  was  arranged  so  that  the  individuals  could 
secure  information  in  an  individual  way.  or  in  a  way 
that  comes  from  group  conference.  lie  stated,  in  part: 
“Inasmuch  a3  the  food  supply  depends  directly  and 
finally  on  natural  resources,  which  are  limited  in 
amount  even  though  we  are  far  from  knowing  what 
these  limits  are.  it  is  dear  that  the  ability  of  the  na¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  increasing  popu¬ 
lations  demanding  better  standards,  is  depending  upon 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  with  which  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  utilized  and  the  requirements  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  agriculture  discovered  and  adopted  in  practice. 
The  great  development  of  these  public  agencies  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  second  place  that  the  requirements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  agriculture  have  their 
basis  in  investigation  and  education;  investigation  to 
discover  new  facts,  new  processes,  now  resources,  and 
the  more  effectual  use  of  existing  means  and  facilities: 
and  education  to  carry  the  advances  in  knowledge  to 
those  who  can  incorporate  them  in  practice  and  thus 
gradually  establish  a  permanent  agriculture.” 

Frank  1*  Bussell  of  the  Department  of  l'lant  Breed¬ 
ing  outlined  the  work  which  the  State  college  has  done 
in  breeding  various  grains  for  the  use  of  New  York 
farmers,  and  declared  that  the  work  of  breeding  a  supe¬ 
rior  corn  for  grain  and  silage  has  already  achieved 
marked  and  widely  recognized  success.  lie  stated  that 
Cornell  Eleven  corn  has  proven  a  variety  of  wide  and 
outstanding  merit  and  that  no  longer  an  experiment,  it 
is  rapidly  supplanting  many  high-vieldtng  flints  and 
mediocre  dents.  Another  variety  of  corn  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Bussell  was  Webber's  I>ent.  a  variety  which  he 
stated  has  proven  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dents  of 
New  York  State.  lie  also  added  that  Alvord’s  White- 
cap,  Onondaga  Dent  and  Cornell  Twelve  were  promis¬ 
ing.  This  department  has  bred  up  four  strains  of  oats 
having  marked  superiority,  and  now  being  grown  by 
some  <«f  the  growers  of  the  State.  These  strains  are 
CoruclHan.  Oomewell,  Standwell  and  Empire,  and  if 
they  were  universally  used  Mr.  Bussell  believes  that  an 
increase  of  five  bushels  per  acre  would  result.  Honor 
and  Forward  wheats  are  likewise  proving  themselves  to 
be  reckoned  with  among  the  leaders.  In  the  varieties 
of  barley  that  have  beta  developed  at  the  station.  Feath- 
erston  Seven  and  Alpha  are  proving  themselves  superior 
to  the  common  varieties.  So  far  Cornell  lias  done  but 
very  little  to  advertise  their  wares  for  the  reason  (hat  a 
supply  from  the  experimental  fields  would  he  insufficient 
to  supply  the  demand,  so  the  department  last  year  de¬ 
veloped  i  program  where  seed  was  furnished  to  growers 
in  bushel  lots  only  ro  men  who  agreed  to  give  it  proper 
rare  in  multiplication,  the  department  in  these  cases 
supervising  the  harvesting  and  thrashing.  Prof.  Bus¬ 
sell  emphasized  the  fact  that  seed  growing  was  a  pains¬ 
taking  business  and  required  a  careful  attention  to  de¬ 
tails.  — 

Mrs.  Maud  Muller  of  Willow  Creek.  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y..  a  practical  poultry  raiser,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  her  experiences.  She  stated  that  no  part  of 
poultry  work  was  too  hard  for  a  woman  to  do.  The  de¬ 


tails  necessary  are  a  sort  that  the  average  women  are 
interested  in.  She  believes  that  the  work  is  healthy  and 
develops  a  liking  for  the  country.  The  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess,  Mrs.  Muller  stated,  is  in  the  watchfulness  of  the 
many  little  thiugs.  On  her  Earm  standard  incubators 
are  used  in  fireproof  cement  cellars.  Contrary  to  many 
authorities.  Mrs.  Muller  believes  in  cooling  her  egas 
during  incubation.  The  test  which  she  uses  is  that  the 
temperature  should  he  the  same  as  the  human  eyelid. 
She  believes  in  taking  the  eggs  from  the  incubator  nr  the 
end  of  the  forty-eighth  hour.  All  her  chicks  are  hatched 
from  eggs  carefully  selected  as  to  size  and  shape,  and  are 
always  from  their  own  brood.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Mul¬ 
ler  believes  that  she  is  developing  a  stronger  flock  of  her 
own.  She  told  that  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  circular  wire  screen  around  the  hover,  which  she 
draws  tighter  at  night  to  confine  the  chicks  closer  to  the 
hover,  and  enlarges  during  the  day.  Her  experiments 
with  artificial  light  have  proven  a  decided  success. 

Henry  Burden,  president  of  the  Cazenovia  National 
Bank,  speaking  before  a  Farmers’  Week  audience  on 
the  usefulness  of  a  country  bank,  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether,  evpu  in  the  face  of  the  agitation  of  long¬ 
time  credits  for  farmers,  the  present  system  of  notes 
running  for  a  terra  of  three  or  four  months  with  ade¬ 
quate  renewals  was  not  adequate  aud  sounder,  because 
it  compelled  the  farmer  to  keep  iu  close  touch  with  the 
bank,  this  being  to  his  advantage,  and  also  that  of  the 
hank.  Mr.  Burden  said  that  it  should  he  possible  for 
farmers  to  get  the  necessary  credit  at  every  local  bank 
sufficient  to  carry  on  their  business.  Tourhing  on  the 
.service  which  a  bank  should  render,  he  pointed  out  that 
every  bank  should  make  it  a  point  for  all  their  r-U'-toni- 
ers  to  feel  at  home.  This  is  but  a  matter  of  good  huG- 
ness.  Further  commenting  on  the  country  bank  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Burden  said:  "In  the  country  banks  that  are 
most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  communities  you 
will  usually  find  affairs  being  administered  by  a  hoard 
of  director?  which  really  directs;  a  hoard  that  ravels  as 
frequently  as  once  a  week,  and  the  members  of  which 
draw  a  definite  fee  for  attending  meetings;  a  board  that 
discusses  fully  and  carefully,  but  in  a  broad-minded 
spirit,  all  discount  offerings,  carefully  weighing  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  hank  as  to  the  obligation  to  extend 
financial  support  to  a  local  enterprise  that  may  momen¬ 
tarily  need  help  to  an  extent  that  may  involve  an  actual 
risk  of  loss.  In  our  United  States  today,  under  the 
wonderful  Federal  Reserve  system,  which,  after  all.  is 
only  the  intelligent  pool  of  the  resources  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  banking  strength  of  the  country,  if  a 
country  bank  is  managed  on  the  lines  above  mentioned 
there  is  no  danger  that  nil  the  legitimate  financial  needs 
of  local  communities  will  not  he  fully  met  and  eared 
for.” 

T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
said  that  the  whole  question  of  marketing  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  consideration 
of  a  motor  truck.  One  of  the  essentials  of  marketing 
is  to  deliver  as  promptly  as  needed,  and  not  as  the  ven¬ 
dor  wishes.  “Delivery  by  motor  truck  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  poor  grade  or  no  grade  at  all ;  it  does  not 
conceal  poor  packages  or  freshen  up  articles  that  were 
not  fresh  when  the  truck  left  the  farm.”  He  further 
stated  that  few  shippers  realized  the  waste  and  delay 
in  loading  and  unloading  which  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  better  grading  and  according  to  standards  which  will 
reduce  delay  in  checking  aud  receiving  goods,  and  also 
by  better  packages,  according  to  an  approved  standard 
for  strength  and  ease  of  handling. 

Aaron  Sapiro  of  New  York,  who  appeared  a  few 
weeks- ago  before  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  spoke  on  Wednesday  before  farmers  who  were 
interested  on  the  suhject  of  better  marketing.  He  stated 
that  all  authorities  now  agree  that  (he  trouble  with  ag¬ 
riculture  is  in  an  antiquated  and  miiutelligent  system  of 
dumping  products  whieb  must  1m*  completely  discarded. 
He  stated  that  the  farmers  must  adopt  a  marketing 
scheme  that  has  been  in  effect  by  other  industries  for 
at  least  two  generations.  "Under  the  present  system.” 
he  stated,  “the  products  of  each  farmer  are  thrown  "n 
the  market  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other  farmers. 
Without  regard  to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  markets, 
and  without  regard  to  the  world  production.  The  farm- 
el's  break  the  price  against  farmers,  and  the  buyer  -its 
by  and  reaps  the  profit  from  this  blind  system  of  dump¬ 
ing.” 

R.  W.  Thatcher,  director  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  stated :  “Agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  extension  work.  Without  them  the  supply  of 
knowledge  for  extension  work  will  become  stale  and  in¬ 
adequate.  and  further  progress  in  agriculture  will  be¬ 
come  slow  and  uncertain.’’ 

Dean  Moore,  of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  in 
speaking  of  rho  relation  of  dairy  products  to  human  dis¬ 
ease.  said :  ''Tuberculosis  is  more  easily  spread  by  milk 
to  children  on  thp  farm  where  there  is  little  or  no  dilu¬ 
tion.  while  typhoid  and  diphtheria  are  more  likely  ro  bo 
spread  in  cities  and  towns  where  the  milk  is  delivered 
in  bottles  ready  for  use.  With  proper  precautions 
and  supervision,  however,  there  is  little  danger  of  milk 
infection.” 

The  Hope  Farm  man  stated  in  his  address  to  the 
Farmers'  Week  visitors  that  young  men  should  build  a 
four-sided  fence  around  themselves,  viz.,  wife.  home, 
piece  of  land  and  power.  “Few  men.”  he  said,  “are 
worth  their  salt  until  they  build  their  own  home.”  and 
he  made  a  strong  plea  that  this  home  be  a  farm  home, 
for  he  believes  that  every  man  and  woman  should  own 
a  piece  of  land,  and  should  be  able  to  put  his  foot  ou  it 
and  say.  “This  piece  of  God’s  earth  belongs  to  me;  ir  is 
a  part  of  niy  heritage  up  to  the  sky.  and  my  chances  for 
rising  higher,  to  the  sky.  depend  upon  the  care  I  take 
of  this  little  portion  of  the  footstool.1’  He  stated  that 
he  could  conceive  of  a  government  developed  and  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  by  laboratory  men  who  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  practical  human  affairs,  Up  further  stated  that 
he  could  also  conceive  of  another  government  conducted 
by  practical  workers  with  no  knowledge  of  science  and 
little  of  what  we  call  education.  He  believed  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  either  of  these  governments  would  be  tit. 
vet  he  thought  of  the  two  the  practical  workman  would 
be  the  safest  for  human  life,  for  the  men  of  the  farm 
must  of  necessity  be  more  of  the  human  than  the  labora¬ 
tory  man.  This  is  because  the  former  gets  closer  to 
things  which  really  touch  humanity.  That  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  which  has  always  beaten  down  other  forces  and 
ruled  the  world. 

The  home-makers  were  not  overlooked  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  week,  because  they  bad  special  work  during 
each  of  the  days.  Dr.  A.  L.  Daniels  gave  very  interest¬ 
ing  suggestions  on  the  selection  of  food,  taking  for  her 
text.  "Tell  me  what  yon  eat  and  I  will  tell  you  wluu  you 
are.”  The  home  economics  conference  included  talks  on 
various  farm  home  problems,  such  as  the  merits  of  vari¬ 
ous  cooking  utensils,  buying,  aud  making  of  garments, 
and  nutrition  matters. 

Despite  many  predictions,  the  attendance  was  up  to 
that  of  last  year,  the  registration  being,  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  3.900.  E.  a.  F.  . 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Hyacinth  Bulb 

Roots  are  unsightly  things  to  most  of  eyes, 
And  so  to  mine,  till  something  turned 
m.v  thought, 

Upon  a  day  of:  wonder  and  surprise. 
When  home  some  bulbs  of  hyacinth  I 
brought. 

A  pot  of  earth  was  ready  at  my  hand; 
“A  few  weeks’  sleep',”  1  thought,  "and 
they  will  spring 

Between  me  and  this  wintry  death  to 
stand. 

And  their  sweet  bells  of  rose  or  azure 
fling.” 

But.  as  implanted,  they  before  me  lay, 
My  glance  fell  on  one  bulb  of  ivory 
tone, 

That,  storing  beauty  for  a  future  day. 
Still  had  a  present  beauty  all  its  own. 

For  like  a  small,  stout  amphora,  close 
sealed. 

It  seemed,  as  it  might  hold  a  ripening 
wine ; 

And  all  around  its  mellow  ivory  field 
Concentric  ran  a  faintly  crimson  line. 

Believe  or  not !  But  in  that  instant’s 
time 

The  bulb  was  quickened,  ere  it  touched 
the  mould ! 

While  I  stood  gazing,  up  its  flower  did 
climb — 

No  second  bloom  like  that  shall  I  be¬ 
hold. 

For  it  was  rosy — with  a  rosy  flame, 

And  living  sweetness  shed  upon  the 
air — 

And  all  went  swiftly,  as  it  swiftly  came, 
Till  but  the  bulb  of  hyacinth  was  there. 

Oh.  let  the  initiate  of  Buddha  hold 
The  power  of  thought  the  Secret  Force 
can  see, 

Before  its  date,  the  hidden  flower  un¬ 
fold— 

I  only  know  this  thing  that  chanced 
to  me. 

EDTTIt  M.  THOMAS 

In  the  New  York  Herald. 


Texas  Notes 

We  have  been  having  a  taste  of  real 
Winter  for  over  a  mouth.  The  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months  were  so  warm  that 
for  days  at  a  time  we  had  no  fires  in  the 
nit,  se.  only  for  cooking.  But  the  rains 
the  farmers  are  hoping  for  are  still  de¬ 
layed.  The  plowing  can  only  be  done 
with  dry  land  plows,  therefore  most  of  the 
land  remains  uuplowed.  The  moisture  was 
not  6iiflieient  in  October  to  seed  wheat. 
The  farmers  now  are  planning  to  sow  a 
large  acreage  in  oats,  and  are  hoping  for 
better  prices  for  the  coming  harvest  than 
they  received  last  year,  which  was  only 
25c.  not  enough  to  pay  expenses  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting,  However,  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  uot  seem  discouraged,  but  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  as  usual,  and  all  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  good  year.  The  price  of  land 
has  come  down  in  the  last  18  months  to 
about  normal.  But  iu  its  fall  it  has  taken 
some  who  bought  at  the  high  price,  and 
they  have  had  to  lose  the  farms  they  paid 
for  with  part  cash  and  uotes  with  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  They  just  gave  them  up, 
knowing  they  could  never  pay  for  them, 
ami  now  are  renting  again.  It  seems  as 
though  farmers  suffer  from  injustice, 
They  receive  so  little  for  what  they  have 
to  sell,  and  have  to  pay  too  much  for 
what  they  are  compelled  to  buy.  We 
cannot  help  but  ask  why.  when  wheat  is 
so  low.  we  still  have  to  pay  $2.25  for 
50  lbs.  of  flour,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
other  produce  we  have  to  sell.  No  mar¬ 
ket  at  all  for  butter,  and  cream  so  low 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  milk.  We  are  all 
hoping  that  the  movement  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  farmers  will  soon  become  a 
reality.  mbs.  m.  h.  m. 


Porch  and  Window  Boxes 

Xo  home  should  be  without  flowers  and 
plants  any  more  than  a  room  without 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Yet  so  many  of 
our  farm  homes  .are  almost  bare  of  such 
adornment  one  wonders  if  the  dwellers 
therein  do  not  love  flowers  and  green 
growing  things.  But  there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  condition  exists.  We 
haven't  the  time  to  cultivate  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  and  have  met  with  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  so  frequently  in  our  attempts  with 
a  few  beds  about  the  house  that  we  feel 
almost  ready  to  give  up  trying  to  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes  with  flowers  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Perhaps  chickens  have  access  to 
our  yards — one  persistent  old  ben  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  ruin  the  most,  prom¬ 
ising  outlook,  or  we  are  ton  tired  to  do 
the  necessary  digging  and  enriching  the 
soil;  weeds  crowd  in  while  we  must  work 
elsewhere,  or  dry  weather  comes  to  stunt 
the  growth  of  our  plants,  until  we  feel 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  effort  it  costs. 
But  many  of  us  have  found  that  we  can 
produce  very  satisfying  results  with 
porch  and  window  boxes. 

The  box  can  be  made  of  rough  or 
smooth  lumber,  even  old  weathered  boards 
if  they  are  not  decayed.  It  ought  to  he 
at  least  f>  in.  deep,  and  its  length  and 
width  depend  upon  thp  place  it  is  to 
stand.  The  prettiest  boxes  are.  made,  of 
rather  heavy,  rough  material,  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  design  of  construction  and  stained  a 


dark  color.  These  are  easily  made  and 
inexpensive. 

The  color  of  the  box  is  an  important 
item  to  consider  in  getting  good  effects 
with  the  plants.  Nature’s  colors,  as 
shown  in  the  woods,  are  a  good  guide,  the 
browns  of  decaying  wood  or  dead  leaves, 
the  gray-black  of  bark  and  some  shades 
of  green  bambini ze  with  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  the  plants.  Stain  gives  these 
soft  dull  shades  much  better  than  paint. 
The  gloss  and  mixed  color  effect  of  paint 
is  almost  sure  to  produce  unsatisfactory 
results.  If  paint  is  to  be  used,  it  should 
be  the  flat  finish  kind. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  plants  to  choose 
from  which  arc  suitable  for  growing  in 
boxes.  Many  boxes  and  urns  seen  on  city 
porches  are  filled  with  greenhouse  plants. 
Geraniums.  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Coleus. 
Vinca.  Tradescantia.  German  ivy  and 
ferns  are  favorites  for  this  use.  These 
are  more  or  less  expensive  to  buy,  and 
the  variation  iu  effects  to  be  gained  is 
quite  limited.  There  are  a  great  many 
easily  grown  annuals  which  will  adapt 
themselves  to  this  purpose.  In  making 
the  selection  several  points  should  be 
considered:  the  size  of  your  box.  its  loca¬ 
tion.  whether  in  sou  or  shade,  the  color 
combination  you  desire,  etc.  In  general 
it  is  best  to  choose  plants  of  compact,  low 
growing  or  trailing  habits,  plants  that 
are  reasonably  hardy,  so  that  your  box 
will  not  be  ruined  by  the  first  cool  nights. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0818.  Mouse  with  or  without  panels, 
34  to  42  bust. 


2112.  Skirt  with  yoke  and  panels  in 
one.  20  to  34  waist, 

The  medium  size  blouse  will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide,  2%  yds.  3U, 
2*L>  yds.  44.  The  medium  size  skirt  will 
require  44s  yds.  of  material  30  in.  wide, 
3 Vi  yds.  40.  2%  yds.  el.  Width  at  lower 
edge  1%  yds.  Each,  20  cents. 


although  a  box  is  not  hard  to  protect 
from  frost,  and  plants  having  a  long 
blooming  period.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  graceful  foliage.  Borne 
plants  will  give  the  foliage  effects,  while 
others  produce  flowers  freely.  Both  are 
desirable. 

Nearly  everybody  is  attracted  by  red 
flowers.  Hark  red  snapdragons  with 
Kenilworth  ivy  will  produce  a  display  of 
red  and  green  all  Summer  and  until  after 
quite  hard  frosts.  Or  scarlet  snapdragons 
and  the  little  white  Alyssum  would  make 
a  brilliant  showing,  Indeed,  the  dwarf 
snapdragons  have  special  merits  for  box 
culture.  They  arc  free  bloomers,  stand 
both  heat  and  cool  weather,  have  many 
beautiful  colors,  and  combine  well  with 
trailing  plants.  Blue  and  white  Agora- 
turns.  dwarf  marigolds,  blue  Lobelia,  nas¬ 
turtiums.  both  dwarf  and  trailing,  Petu¬ 
nias.  Verbenas.  Heliotrope  and  Fortulnca 
are  all  very  adaptable  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  usually  best  to  combine  several 
kinds  of  plants  for  continuous  display, 
and  if  the  box  becomes  too  crowded  some 
can  be  taken  out. 

For  a  shaded  porch  a  box  of  pansies  or 
of  shade-loving  woods  plants  is  very  fresh 
and  attractive.  One  box  of  last  Summer, 
made  of  slabs  with  the  bark  on.  was 
ahopt  2  ft.  square,  and  stood  on  a  rustic 
block  in  the  yard  near  some  shrubbery. 
In  it  were  a  couple  of  thrifty  red  geran- 


You  Can  Economize 


by  using  better  salt 

A  70  lb.  bag  of  Colonial 
Special  Farmers  Salt 
equals  in  size  and  does  as 
much  work  as  a  100  lb. 
bag  of  ordinary  salt. 


Ordinary  Salt 

The  above  illustrates  how 
slowdissolvingare  all  other 
salts  whether  of  flake  or 
granular  texture,  because 
their  flakes  or  grains  are 
hard  and  non-porous. 


In  “Colonial”  you  get  all 
salt — salt  that  dissolves 
instantly,  and  has  no 
moisture.  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  is  quick  dis¬ 
solving  because  its  tiny  flakes 
are  soft,  porous,  whereas  other 
salts,  whether  of  flaky  or  gran¬ 
ular  crystal  texture,  are  hard 
and  slow  dissolving. 

Remember,  salt  is  not  salt’un- 
til  it  dissolves.  That  is  why 
“Colonial”  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  salt  to  use  for  every 
farm  purpose — cooking,  bak¬ 
ing,  butter  making,  meat 
curing  and  table  use. 

Put  up  in  70  lb.  bags  of  lin¬ 
en  ized  material  which  makes 
splendid  toweling. 
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Colonial  Salt 

In  the  same  scientific  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  Colonial  Spe¬ 
cial  Farmers  Salt  because 
of  its  soft,  tiny,  porous 
flakes  dissolved  in  a  fifth 

to  a  fourth  of  the  time  of  moBt 
others  and  In  three-fourths  the 
time  of  the  next  best  salt. 


COLONIAL  Farmers  3  ALT 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY— AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOR  STOCK  SALT— USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


Chase  Vain  Away 
witfxOMustetole 

When  the  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  starts  to  tingle  in  your 
joints  and  muscles,  get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
sore  spot.  As  Musterole 
penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome 
relief  from  old  man  Pain. 


SOAP 

JUST  SOAP! 

41/!.  lbs. — 18  cakes — $1.00,  postpaid. 

Less  than  G  cts.  a  cake — and  it’s  real 
soap.  The  purest  that  can  be  made. 
None  purer  at  $1.00  per  cake.  Attrac¬ 
tively  perfumed. 

There  is  no  pretence  about  this  soap 
— no  fancy  labels — no  gold  seals — it  is 
plain,  unwrapped  soap  in  a  plain  box. 
The  money  has  gone  into  soap — not  into 
decorations. 

I  give  you  no  bunk  about  healing  oils. 
My  soap  will  not  make  people  beautiful 
except  as  perfect  cleanlinesses  beautiful. 
It  will  help  .to  make  the  skin  healthy  as 
all  absolutely  pure,  mild  soap  will.  It  is 
sold  at  a  price  that  will  stagger  your 
dealer,  yet  its  quality  cannot  be  questioned. 
You  may  have  the  formula  on  request. 


Better  by  far  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
does  the  work  without  the  bum 
and  blister  Grandma  knew  so  well. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumatism  and  congestion  of  all 
kinds,  just  rub  on  Musterole. 

Don’t  wait  for  trouble,  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

Recommended  often  by  nurses  and 
doctors,  it  comes  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size.  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  TUAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you’ve  a  maovs  work  to  do 

wear  Towers  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER *4- 


mrn. 


A.J.  TOWER.  CO. 


ROWER’S 


BOSTON, 


I  eau  give  you  plenty  of  bunk  refer¬ 
ences.  I  urn  selling  pure  soap  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  If  you  are  in  any  way  dissatis¬ 
fied.  you  can  have  your  money  back.  This 
is  a  guarantee. 

PURE  SOAP.  4V2  lbs. — 18  cakes— 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Check  or  mouey  order. 

Try  it. 

A.  S.  Hurlburt 

East  Hartford,  -  Conn. 


A-RE-CO  BLEND 


COFFEE  97 

Direct  From  Wholcealc  Roaster 


C 

lb. 


This  delicious  coircc  supplied  to  families  Iti  5  lb.  lots 
or  over,  at  the  wholesale  price— heart  or  Ground. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  oh  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
M  ult-y  Order  or  Cash. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  years  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHITE  FLAME 


INERS  innk„  your  old  kerosene  lamps  end  len- 
is  itive  u  brtlllent  white  11*1. i  Np  Msnt  e  to 
ak.  Guenmloed  Ml,  end  reliable.  pcllithu 
ry  user  Send  Now  tor  Complete  Sample, 
tpeid  50  ct*..  Stamps  or  Com.  3  tot 
28  Money  Back  if  Hot  Satisfactory 
:  Hepresentellvea  wsrited. 

WHITE  FLAME  LICHT  CO 
Ctnrk  Bids-  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
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iunSs  surrounded  by  the  familiar  little 
ground  ivy  or  Gill-over-the-ground.  This 
free-growing  little  plant  hung  over  the 
sides  gracefully,  and  the  box  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing.  Brilliant  red  nasturtiums 
would  be  just  as  pretty  as  geraniums, 
The  advantages  of  boxes  are  that  they 
are  easily  kept  free  from  weeds,  they  are 
away  from  chickens,  require  little  heavy 
labor,  and  are  easily  watered  in  dry 
weather,  besides  being  very  decorative  in 


Primula  Ifelacoides — Baby  Pri-mrose 


effect.  You  will  want  boxes,  anyhow, 
and  if  you  can  have  flower  borders  and 
gardens,  so  much  the  better.  Bur  if  you 
cannot  have  these,  you  can  at  least  have 
some  flowers  this  Summer  by  growing 
them  in  porch,  window  or  lawn  boxes. 
Discarded  metal  tubs  and  hot  warer 
tanks  are  excellent  things  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture.  and  are  durable,  but  they  are  not 
pretty.  Hide  them  with  slabs,  rocks  or 
the  plants  themselves  if  you  want  to  use 
them. 

Plan  your  box  now.  and  start  your 
seeds  in  a  sunny  window  in  the  house  in 
March  or  early  April,  so  that  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  set  out  as  soon  as  frost 
danger  is  over.  Make  the  soil  rich  and 
line  iu  your  box  and  put  a  layer  of  leaf 
mold  from  the  woods  over  the  top.  This 
keeps  the  soil  from  baking,  helps  to  hold 
moisture,  and  makes  your  box  prettier 
while  the  plants  are  small.  They  show 
up  so  much  better  with  the  dark  earth 
around  them.  This  little  flower  garden, 
complete  in  itself,  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  return  for  a  small  cost 
for  box,  seeds  and  labor. 

RI  TTI  II.  ASHLEY. 


The  Primrose  and  Its  Culture 

Many  varieties  of  the  Primula  l  prim¬ 
rose)  are  among  the  best  of  Winter- 
blooming  house  plants.  They  are  quite 


easily  grown  from  seed.  There  tire  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  primrose  which  will 
thrive  in  any  available  windows,  from 
cellar  to  attic,  if  the  room  is  not  too 
warm.  They  arc  not  particular  to  the 
exposure,  doing  well  in  any  one  with  a 
cool  temperature. 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  t  Chinese 
fringed  primrose)  is  beautiful  and  em¬ 
braces  many  different  colors;  white,  white 
tinted  pink,  lavender,  pink,  red  and  blue. 
The  foliage  is  a  rich  green  on  white  or 
light-colored  flowering  plants,  while  the 
dark-flowering  plants  have  ml  stems  and 
leaves  tinted  red  on  under  side,  which  are 
all  cut  and  fringed.  This  year  I  have  a 
novelty  in  this  variety  of  primrose :  one 
plant  has  a  white  border  on  the  foliage 
and  beautiful  pink  flowers.  1  had  never 
seen  one  like  it  before.  The  Chinese  prim¬ 
rose  is  of  easiest  culture  and  will  bloom 
very  freely  in  simply  a  strong  light.  A 
little  sunlight,  of  course,  heightens  the 
tints  in  the  colored  sorts  All  the  colored 
sorts  will  develop  their  colors  best  when 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  or 
less,  and  will  bloom  iu  a  temperature  of 
•15  or  50  degrees  if  they  get  sun  part  of 
the  day.  I  grow  my  primroses  in  the  at¬ 
tic  windows  until  they  come  into  full 
bloom,  then  take  them  to  parts  of  the 
house  where  they  will  be  seen  and  en¬ 
joyed.  The  windows  where  these  grow 
face  the  southeast  and  have  weather 
strips  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds,  and  by 
placing  paper  next  the  glass  on  very  cold 
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nights  they  will  stand  the  coldest  weather 
and  do  well. 

Other  varieties  of  primroses  are  Pri¬ 
mula  obconica  grnndiflora  and  Primula 
melacoides  (baby  primrose).  The  first- 
named  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  bear¬ 
ing  on  lopg  stems  suitable  for  cutting 
large  heads  of  beautiful  flowers  of  differ¬ 
ent  colors  and  tints.  It  is  an  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  variety,  with  true  primrose  fragrance. 
One  peculiarity  of  this  variety,  the  Ob- 
couica,  is  that  it  is  poison  to  some  per¬ 
sons.  T  dare  not  touch  them  without 
gloves  on.  If  I  touch  them  with  the  bare 
hand,  in  an  hour  or  two  an  eruption  ap¬ 
pears.  and  is  very  annoying  and  itchy. 
The  flowers,  though,  are  so  pretty  that 
they  are  worth  putting  on  a  pair  of  gloves 
for. 

The  baby  primrose  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  Winter-blooming  plant.  It  blooms 
in  wonderful  profusion,  having  as  many 
as  50  spikes  of  beautiful  tiny  flowers  of  it 
delicate  lavender,  with  a  light  feathery 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced  oil 
whorls  on  tall,  graceful  spikes,  and  are 
quite  pretty  mixed  in  a  bouquet  with  the 
Obconica  primrose.  The  baby  primrose 
requires  a  stronger  light,  a  cooler  tem¬ 
perature  and  more  moisture  than  the 
other  sorts. 

The  Primulas  are  all  very  easily  raised 
from  seed.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
boxes  of  light  soil  early  in  .May,  Do  not 
put  any  soil  on  the  seeds  of  the  Obconica 
and  baby  Primulas,  and  very  little  <m  the 
Chinese  seed;  they  are  not  as  fine  a  seed 
as  the  other  sorts.  Dampen  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  old  cloth  and  lay  over  the  seed, 
and  keep  moist  by  sprinkling  with  water, 


Sineni  is  Fimbriata — Chinese 
Primrose 


not  allowing  the  cloth  to  get  dry.  Cover 
The  pans  over  with  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
seeds  germinate,  remove  the  cloth,  but 
keep  covered  with  the  glass  until  the 
plants  are  getting  their  third  leaf.  It 
fakes  the  seed  15  to  20  days  to  germin¬ 
ate.  Wheu  the  plants  have  their  third 
leaf  they  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  to 
other  boxes  of  the  same  soil.  I.ater  plant 
them  in  o-in.  pots,  to  give  plenty  of  room 
for  the  pretty  leaves  to  spread.  They 
must  not  be  crowded.  Provide  good  drain¬ 
age.  and  pot  in  good,  porous  soil.  Pot 
them  moderately  firm  and  just  deep 
enough  to  hold  them  firmly  upright.  The 
Chinese  primrose  is  inclined  to  fall  to  <>ue 
side  when  the  blooms  appear,  for  they  are 
so  heavy,  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stick  some 
small  twigs  about  the  plants  iu  the  soil 
to  hold  the  plants  upright.  Turn  the 
plants  often  to  keep  them  in  symmetrical 
shape. 

A  good  compost  for  pottiug  primroses 
is  formed  of  two  parts  garden  loam,  two 
parts  leaf  mold,  one  part  sand  and  one 
part  tim-  well-rotted  cow  manure,  the 
whole  thorough!, v  mixed.  Keep  the  young 
plants  iu  a  shady  location  during  the 
Summer.  They  should  not  have  the  after¬ 
noon  sun.  Remove  them  to  the  house 
when  danger  of  frost  in  the  Fall.  Put 
them  where  they  will  be  cool  till  they 
come  into  bloom,  when  they  may  be  taken 
to  any  window.  The  first  two  Primulas 
named  are  perennial  greenhouse  plants 
and  will  bloom  well  for  two  years.  The 
baby  primrose  does  best  started  new  each 


Primula  Obconica — Second  Winter 


year.  To  keep  the  plants  for  the  second 
year,  pick  off  all  the  flower  heads  in  May, 
and  let  get  thoroughly  dry  for  a  week, 
then  gradually  water;  give  water  until 
t Continued  on  page  .3.30) 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  M*rk 
Reentered 


Free  Booklet 

A  Beautiful 
Jell-O  Book  will 


be  Sent  Free  II  j 
to  any  address  Jr/ 
upon  i 
X  request  /7 


IF  you  are  giving  a  party  and  you  want  to  use  a 
particular  color  scheme,  plan  on  Jell-O  for 
the  dessert. 

Jell-O  comes  in  a  number  of  pretty  colors 
and  fits  in  perfectly  with  your  decorations. 
With  fruits  and  whipped  cream,  Jell-O  is  deli¬ 
cious  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  affair. 


C. Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


The  American  On ices 
and  Factory  of  the  Qen- 
esee  Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  Le  Hoy,  Ne w  York, 
in  the  famous  Genesee 
Valley  Country 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Genesee  Pure 
Food  Oompar.y  of  Can - 
ada.  Ltd. .  are  at  Bridge- 
burst,  Ontario,  on  the 
S' agora  R  ter. 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Stove  Price*  Hit  Bottom 

Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  Get  our  split 
price  offer — small  first  pay¬ 
ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 
No  interest.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  ranges  ever  made. 
Porcelain  blue  enamel — 
i=fc-jiesignstl;ac  make  your 
heart  swell  with 


Satisfied  customers 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
‘Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  voa 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty -one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Karache.  Toothache.  Lum¬ 
bago  uud  for  I'aiu.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don’t  miss  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  V our  credit  is  good. 

Ask  tor  Cats! ag  No, 1 14 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich' 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  introduce  our  goods 


No  One  Need  Buy 
Cuticura  Before  He 
Tries  Free  Samples 


Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum.  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
freo  cf  Cutle  nr  »  Laboratories,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mils. 


Beautiful  floral  pattern.  Convenient  size 
lor  berries,  salads,  etc.  Send  75  vents 
money  order  or  check.  We  will  ship  at 
onee.  charges  paid,  east  of  the  .Miss.  If 
West,  add  15c.  postage.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

v  *  -V  Department  R  3 

rp$UU  Kraftm  Trenton,  N.  J . 


RANC1S  BA NN ERMAS  SOWS.  501  Broadway,  N.Y 


FREE  OFFER-WOMEN  AGENTS  WANTED 


Sell  chipped  soap  direct  from  factory.  You  sell— 
Wp  deliver  ami  mll-et,  Only  pai  r  time  required. 
One  ponnd  sample  *25  cents  and  one  pound  white 

naptha  bar  soap  FREE.  ROE  t’O..  Homer,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HOTOGRAPHS  COPIED.  Kodak  mushing 
MB  MU  Item  G-  Write  for  prices.  GOOO  STUDIO.  Ouukirl.  I.T. 
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Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Tl-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 
.  Treated  for  Smut 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

I  am  milking  14  Holstein  cows  this 
Winter;  have  plouty  of  silage  and  Timo¬ 
thy  and  clover  mixed.  1  am  feeding  a 
mixture  of  600  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs,  bran,  600  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
oilmeal,  20  lb*,  salt.  1  feed  1  lb.  for  each 
314  lb*,  milk  per  day,  with  one  bushel 
silage  twice  a  day  per  cow.  with  20  lbs. 
of  wet  beef,  pulp  each  per  day.  A.  N.  M. 

New  York. 

I  should  replace  100  lbs.  of  the  gluten 
feed  with  150  lbs.  of  brewers'  grains,  and 
unless  the  corn  was  of  the  yellow  variety 
I  should  add  100  lbs.  of  corn  germ  meal. 
The  ration  that  you  are  now  using  is  an 
excellent  one  and  ought  to  produce  splen¬ 
did  results.  You  have  failed  to  indicate 
the  form  of  roughage  you  are  using,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  you  are  using  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  that  you  are  allowing 
the  animals  one  generous  feeding  of  this 
roughage.  Allow  the  cows  all  of  the 
silage  that  they  will  clean  up  twice  daily 
and  feed  the  cows  in  proportion  to  their 
daily  production. 

Ration  with  Silage  and  Alfalfa 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  dairy 
cows?  I  have  good  corn  silage  and  first 
cutting  Alfalfa  hay  as  roughage.  The 
hay  is  free  from  weeds  and  is  bright  and 
is  about  10  per  cent  Alfalfa,  I  should 
judge.  I  intend  feeding  silage  morning 
and  night  and  hay  at  noon.  Could  yon 
include  a  fair  percentage  of  corn  and  oats 
in  this  ration?  Why  is  corn-and-cob  meal 
not  a  good  feed  where  Alfalfa  hay  is  fed 
as  roughage?  j.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

Corncobs  do  not  contribute  any  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  to  dairy  cows,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  much  better  to  replace  ihe 
corncobs  wTith  Alfalfa  bay  or  wheat  bran. 
The  only  condition  that  would  warrant 
the  use  of  corn-and-cob  meal  would  be  in 
instances  where  the  ration  lacked  hulk 
and  the  corncobs  were  relied  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  this  factor.  Allow  your  cows  all 
of  the  corn  silage  that  they  will  cat 
morning  and  evening  and  let  them  have 
all  of  the  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  clean 
up  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  use  a  straight 
shovel  mixture,  the  following  will  serve 
your  purpose:  300  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  200 
lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  bran,  200 
lbs.  of  gluten.  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  Add 
two  per  cent  of  salt  to  this  combination 
and  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3*4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day  per  cow. 

Forage  for  Swine 

I  have  1*4  acres  of  land  on  which  I 
have  raised  oats  and  peas  for  three  years 
for  my  hogs.  This  year  I  wish  to  put  it 
into  a  forage  crop  for  sows  with  litters. 
What  would  you  recommend?  Would 
Essex  rape  and  Hubara  clover  be  good? 
If  so.  how  much  of  each  kind  of  seed 
should  I  sow  to  the  acre?  f.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

A  combination  of  7  Ihs.  of  Sweet  clover 
and  3  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  should 
be  seeded  on  a  half  acre  of  land  that  you 
propose  to  use  to  produce  forage  for  your 
brood  sows.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by 
using  Hnbam  clover  in  preference  to 
.Sweet  clover,  for  the  seed  is  not  only 
more  expensive,  hut  it  is  not  so  well 
suited  for  forage  purposes  as  white¬ 
blooming  Sweet  clover.  You  would  he 
wise  to  add  a  peck  of  oats  to  this  com¬ 
bination.  The  oats  will  grow  up  and  head 
out  and  reseed  themselves,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  a  splendid  volunteer  crop  for  your 
Fall  feeding. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  cannot  be  excelled 
as  a  forage  crop  for  swine.  It  yields  a 
generous  amount  of  forage  per  acre  when 
it  is  drilled  in  rows  24  in.  apart.  White 
pigs,  however,  cannot  be  safely  pastured 
on  rape  without  danger  of  blistering  their 
skin.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  turned  into  the  field  when  the 
plants  are  covered  with  dew  or  wet  fol¬ 
lowing  rain.  The  plants  should  be  7  or 
S  in.  high  before  the  area  is  pastured. 

Feeding  Brood  Sows 

I  have  two  brood  sows  which  are  due 
to  farrow  late  in  the  Spring.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  give  me  a  cheap  ration 
for  them.  I  have  clover  hay  and  can  get 
other  feeds.  W.  p.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  two  products  for  swine  feeding 


that  can  be  obtained  at  the  least,  cost 
under  present  market  conditions  are  corn- 
meal  and  ground  oats.  A  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  seven  parts  of  cornmeal.  four  parts 
of  grouud  oats  and  one  part  of  digester 
tankage  would  he  well  suited  for  use  in 
feeding  the  brood  sows.  Allow  them  all 
of  the  clover  hay  that  they  will  consume 
with  relish  and  feed  them  enough  of  this 
grain  ration  to  provide  a  gain  of  1  lb.  a 
day  throughout  their  gestation  period. 
This  can  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
mash  approaching  the  consistency  of  but¬ 
termilk.  Allow  the  brood  sows  all  of  the 
fresh  water  that  they  will  drink,  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  regularly  exer¬ 
cised.  By  changing  the  feeding  quarters 
exercise  can  be  prompted.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  many  reasons. 

Ration  Without  Silage  or  Alfalfa 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  dairy  ra¬ 
tions  recommended  for  some  time,  but  do 
not  know  what  to  feed,  as  most  of  the 
rations  suggested  are  to  be  fed  with  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  and  silage.  I  have  no 
silo;  neither  have  1  Alfalfa  nor  clover 
hay.  I  have  just  common  hay,  some 
meadow  and  some  upland.  I  have  been 
'feeding  a  mixture  composed  of  500  lbs. 
cornmeal  at  $30  per  ton*.  300  lbs.  ship 
feed  at  $2N ;  300  lbs.  cottonseed,  36  per 
cent,  at  $46;  200  oilmeal  at  $46;  200 
lbs,  beet  pulp  at  $29 ;  200  lbs.  ground 
oats  at.  $34,  and  300  lbs.  of  an  Alfalfa- 
molasses  mixture  put  up  for  horse  feed,  at 
$35.  This  mixture  was  without  gluten 
feed,  as  they  had  none,  but.  they  have  it 
now  at  $46,  1  cau  get  Alfalfa  meal  at 

$50  per  ton.  What  is  a  ration  for  laying 
liens  and  pullets  when  the  above  feeds  are 
obtainable?  Et.  J.  N. 

New  York. 

1.  In  many  cases  the  quality  and  kind 
of  roughage  fed  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  dairy  fanner.  While  it  is 
possible  to  feed  cows  on  mixed  hay,  or 
even  Timothy  hay,  it  is  clear  that  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  serious  character  are  involved 
when  such  roughage  is  fed.  Recently  in¬ 
vestigators  have  pointed  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  supplying  an  abuudance  of  min¬ 
eral  matter,  and  Timothy  hay  is  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  quality.  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  if  fed  constantly  and  in  gen¬ 
erous  quantities,  will  correct  any  possible 
mineral  deficiency  in  average  rations  fed 
to  milking  cows. 

Under  the  conditions  that  you  have 
described,  where  neither  legume  hay  nor 
silage  is  available.  I  would  suggest  a 
ration  consisting  of  300  lbs.  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats.  300  lbs.  bran,  150 
lbs.  gluten. 

I  would  not  use  any  of  the  Alfalfa-mo¬ 
lasses  horse  feed  mixture  that  is  available 
at  $35  a  ton.  for  it  would  be  ill-suited  to 
your  wants.  Neither  would  I  purchase 
Alfalfa  hay  at  $50  a  ton.  The  addition 
of  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  should  bo  made 
when  the  ration  is  fed  in  conjunction  with 
Timothy  hay. 

Beet  pulp  should  be  relied  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  succulence,  and  should  not  be 
added  to  the  regular  grain  ration.  It  is 
my  experience  that  beet  pulp  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  carbohydrate,  especially 
if  fed  dry.  But  if  it  is  moistened  for  12 
hours  previous  to  being  fed.  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  succulence*  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  minerals  that  will  be  available  and 
necessary.  I  have  substituted  wheat  bran 
'for  >the  ship  feed,  for  usually  this  product 
is  indefinite  in  analysis,  and  not  suited 
for  use  with  dairy  cows. 

2.  A  suitable  mash  for  laying  hens 
would  result  from  combining  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  oil¬ 
meal,  tankage  or  meat  scrap,  and  white 
middlings.  This  is  to  be  fed  in  a  hopper, 
and  to  be  supplemented  by  a  scratch  feed 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn, 
whole  oats,  and  whole  wheat.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  poultry  to  have  some  protein 
from  animal  sources,  and  meat  scrap  or 
tankage  are  clearly  the  most  economical 
sources  of  this  necessary  element. 

On  one  occasion  a  congressman  at 
Washington  began  his  speech  :  “As  Daniel 
Webster  says  in  his  great  dictionary — ” 
and  was  just  getting  into  his  oratorical 
Stride  when  a  colleague  pulled  his  coat 
tail  and  saul.  iu  a  loud  whisper;  “It 
was  Noah  who  wrote  the  dictionary." 
“Noah !"  exclaimed  the  orator,  indignant 
at  the  interruption.  “Nothing  of  the 
kind!  Noah  built  the  ark!” — New  York 
Globe. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 


EGATINE 

the  feed  that  makes  hens  lay 


TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 


Feed  Goes  to  Milk? 


Some  is  used  to  produce  energy;  some  to  repair  wasted 
tissues  and  some  to  promote  new  life  and  growth. 
After  these  needs  are  supplied  the  remainder  is  converted 
into  milk  if  the  feed  contains  the  required  elements 
in  right  proportion. 


The  dairy  ration  should  consist  of  roughage  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  mixed  feed  that  will  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  nutrients  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
roughage  fed. 


As  much  roughage  should  be  fed  as  the  cows  can  eat 
without  furnishing  more  dry  matter  than  their  digestive 
systems  can  readily  utilize. 


The  mixed  feed  should  contain  all  the  elements  nec¬ 
essary  for  maintenance  and  milk  production  which 
are  lacking  in  the  roughage. 


But  any  kind  of  feed  or  mixture  of  feeds  will  not 
answer;  to  get  the  best  results  the  feed  must  be  a  mixture 
of  concentrates  proportioned  to  furnish  the  food  elements 
that  will  combine  with  those  contained  in  the  roughage 
without  waste. 


Provides  a  feed  for  properly  combining  with  each  kind 
of  roughage.  Each  combination  insures  correct  feeding, 
resulting  in  more  milk  at  the  lowest  cost. 


RED  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be  fed 
with  low  protein  succulent  roughage;  silage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder,  etc. 


WHITE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be 
fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage;  timothy  hay, 
mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc. 


BLUE  BRAND  TIOGA  DAIRY  FEED  to  be  fed 
with  high  protein  dry  roughage;  clover  hay,  alfalfa  hay, 
etc. 


Send  for  free  booklet  which  contains  classification 
of  roughages  and  specifies  the  correct  quantities  of  feeds 
to  constitute  the  daily  ration. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


How  Much  of  the 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


TI  O  GA 

I  FEED  SERVICE 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  this  opportunity  to  improve  yonr  herd.  Re¬ 
place  that  scrub  by  a  site  oil  May  Rose-Masher  Se¬ 
quel  breed  Ini;. 

2  bulls,  16  mos . $225 — $250 

2  bulls,  5  mos .  150  each 

1  bull.  3  years .  175 

Allexcellent  individuals  from  A.R.d.ibtS.  Also  afew 
choice  heifers, lownstlpi  ice— S450.  Herd  under  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  RICKARD  0  OeFOREST  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


lbs.  cottonseed,  125  lbs.  ground  beets, 
50  lbs.  oilmeal.  In  addition  they  have 
what  they  will  clean  up  of  silage,  cut 
in  good  season,  but  not  a  great  amount 
of  corn,  mixed  hay;  more  clover  than 
anything  else.  A.  a. 

New  York. 

T  should  double  the  amount  of  bran, 
add  150  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  of 
brewer's  grains  and  150  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  to  the  combination 
Submitted.  Allow  the  animals  all  the 
silage  that  they  will  eat  twice  daily, 
and  let  them  have  all  the  hay  that  they 
will  clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  ration  as  submitted  was  re¬ 
latively  narrow  and  lacked  both  bulk 
and  variety.  If  it  is  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  buckwheat  middlings,  use 
either  cornmeal  or  hominv  meal. 


For  Sale-Fifteen  High.Grade  Heavy  Milking  Hoi 

sfpin  HflWR  f-mr  to  eight  years  old. 

stem  uuws  o  «  uiTrurnrK  a  i  «  v 


For  Sale— A  Yr.-OId  Gnernsey  Bulled 

sun  nffrnv.of  the  Often*  And  Beauty  nftbo  Roaettes, 
very  cheap  to  notice  mom.  Accredited  Herd  10086. 
Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON,  Spring  Farm,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  V. 


OR  BALE— Thnrnnjrhbred  Holstein  Bull.  H  mos. 
old,  $150.  HARVEY  SCHOOL,  Hawthorne.  X.  V. 


RED VALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUAEITY 


Holxieln-Prlexfan  ll.tfcr  QttdUitll  fain**.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Uuroc  Rigs.  BRQWNCROFt  fARMS.  McSr«».  Corilind  Co..  H.1 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holstains  *®*h73d.t* 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y 


Bull  calve*  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


FOR  SALE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 


3-year-olds,  tuberculin  tested,  60-da v  guarantee,  fiesli  or 
soon  due.  Orinsby  breeding.  Karin  for  sale,  ideal 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  C1IAS.  A. 
llOtt  ELI,.  II, . well*.  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y.  TO  miles 
west  S.  C.,  Erie  R,  K. 


We  Offer  for  Sale  a  Number  of  CHOICE 

Grade  Guernsey  Springers 

Due  to  freshen  within  60  days 
Tuberculin  Tested 
SUBJECT  TO  BEING  UNSOLD 

Rollwooti  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  It  AM  8  and 
EWES.  Apply  OPHIIt  FARM.  »U.rrha.»,  5.  T. 


For  Sals 


eg.  Shropshire  Ewea.  Bred.  All  ages.  Bargains. 
I  Lambs  ul=c>.  IAKOV  tt.  ROWER,  l.mllowtllle,  Ven  York 


REG.  SHB.OPSHIP-E  EWES,  bred  to  Imp. 
Also  Rains.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson,  Meu 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Gr.  de  T'  scKC-nburgr  Bucks.  $20.  Pure  Bucks,  $75. 

S.  J.  bHAlfJ’LBs}  H.  d.  5  Morristown,  Pa. 


Wc  ne  offering:  for  sale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  service  f r>_<sti  A.  li.  stock  on  both  sides  for  S 1  SO 
lack,  Also  two  ynme-er  buila  from  sit  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each  Herd  Federal  i; 
Tuberculin  Tested-  Real  opportunity  for  furmerK 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  (ohassel.  Mass. 


TOGGEMBURG  MILK  GOATS 
n.  '  ••nu|u<  fresh.  Buy  now. 

CRT.  tl  \ t U  Y  Nfcw  Dcrhax.  X.  H. 

Rnv-G  OAT  f,r  -  boys.  5 
DUy  UUrt  I  mid  7  years 

,ren  or  two  smaller;  gentle  gnats 
s  State  what  you  have  to  offer, 

less  fldv.  556.  care  Rural  New  Yorker 


“Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  P 


We  offer  Farmers  anti  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  our  of  A.  it. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Wi  ne  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWrJI  DAtRT  farms.  22  s  32(  s,  PM,t  Pt 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Barrows  and  vows  tired  by  us  competing  in  Penna. 
State  feeding  contest  made  avei  age  daily  gains  of 
1.93  to  3.25  pounds  per  day,  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  four  different  breeds.  <  hie  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  lirstat  the  International  in  Chicago. 
H.  C.  A-  11.  B.  lURPEMIIHI.  Bo,  l5.Hun.lee.  N  Y. 


Bull  ralres  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed- 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Write  MICHAEL  KEILAN.  Sicr-iimpim.  N  Y..  »r  Plume  Romps  Hills  405M 


SPRINGBA.NK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

lu  ed  for  Spring.  1922.  'otter*  to  a  good  t  on  of  Sy  mboleer 
Bill.  ALL  CHOLERA  IMWwat.  No.  181200.  Kor  ITtee  address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Murbledule,  Conn. 


Trouble  with  Cow 

T  am  a  milk  producer,  and  have  a 
Holstein  cow  about  six  years  old  that 
calved  about  two  months  ago.  She  has 
been  giving  an  average  of  about  22 
quarts  a  day.  About  a  week  ago  her 
left  rear  udder  began  to  swell,  and  is 
swelled  considerably  now.  She  is  still 
giving  about  the  same  quantity  of  milk. 
I  have  been  feeding  her  two  quarts  of 
sugar  beet  pulp,  two  quarts  hrau.  one 
quart  cottonseed  meal,  one  pint  linseed 
moil,  two  quarts  cornmeal  at  a  feed, 
twice  a  day.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
I  am  feeding  her  too  much,  or  what 
could  cause  the  swelling.  What  remedy 
would  you  advise  for  reducing  the 
swelling?  a.  j.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

Rathe  the  swollen  udder  with  a  hot 
solution  of  salt  and  water.  Continue 
the  application  of  hot  cloths  to  the 
udder  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  repeat  the  application  twice 
daily  until  the  swelling  has  subsided. 
During  this  treatment  I  should  reduce 
slightly  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  this 
cow,  and  would  feed  her  bulky,  cooling 
feeds,  such  as  Alfalfa  hay  and  wheat 
bran  with  moistened  beet  pulp.  The 
combination  of  grain  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  could  in  no  way  be  respons’ble  for 
this  condition,  and  the  chances  are  that 
a  case  of  indigestion  was  the  initial 
cause  of  tlie  fevered  udder.  I  dare  say 
that  you  are  moistening  the  licet  pulp 
before  it  is  being  fed,  and  that  the  cow 
is  being  supplied  with  all  the  leafy 
roughage  that  she  will  clean  up  with 
relish.  Frequently  during  this  season 
of  the  year  with  cows  that  are  stabled 
in  barns  that  are  cold  and  draughty 
and  maintained  on  cement  floors  not 
properly  bedded  udder  trouble  of  this 
character  is  encountered.  Make  sure 
that  the  cows  are  well  bedded  and  that 
they  are  generously  supplied  with 
roughage  that  is  palatable  and  with 
feeds  that  are  bulky  and  nutritious. 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


ALL  AGE  BlRKSHIRES?™Vcmd 

express  paid.  DAVIT*  WIAXT.  Huntington  Mills  Pa 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  tne  snub  bnl i  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  N.  ALLEN,  Mgr  ,  Madison,  M.  J. 


Ringing  a  Bull 

AYo  have  a  young  bull  just  beginning  to 
be  hard  to  handle.  We  got  a  copper  self¬ 
piercing  ring  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  fasten  him  securely  that  we  may  get 
that  ring  in  his  nose.  E,  m.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

File  smooth  all  rough  parts  of  the  ring 
so  that  they  will  not  irritate  the  tissues 
when  in  place.  It  should  he  an  easy 
matter  to  ring  the  hull  in  a  strong  stan¬ 
chion,  or  in  n  chute  such  as  is  used  for 
dishorning.  If  you  have  no  such  tquip- 
ment,  blindfold  the  bull,  halter  him,  at¬ 
tach  two  chains  or  ropes  to  the  halter 
rings,  pull  him  up  to  the  post  of  a  fence 
where  there  is  a  gate,  then  open  the  gate 
and  squeeze  it  firmly  against  his  body  to 
keep  him  jammed  against  the  fence  so 
that  he  wi’l  he  unable  to  back  or  move 
to  the  side.  A  pole  or  plank  may  then  he 
passed  through  the  gate  and  fence  close 
to  his  rump,  so  that  he  will  be  kept  in 
place.  It  should  then  be  an  easy  matter 
to  do  the  simple  operation  of  inserting  the 
ring.  When  it  is  in  place  do  not  tie  him 
by  the  ring  before  healing  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  or  complete.  A.  s.  A. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Sows.  $50;  Boot*.  4  mos  •  del.  *1  s  each.  Wc  ship 
c.  o,  U.  Salt-faction  GUar.  £.6  FISHER. Prop  .  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

choice  Bull) Calves,  ranging  in  ages  from  three 
Tii"ii;lis  lo  a  serviceable  age  Masher  Sequel  and  May 
Rose  breeding  Excellent  individuals.  ami  from 
Dams  doing  400  ro  .WO  lbs,  fat.  with  ordinary  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  sell.  Address; 

It  A  I'OIV  LRS,  Stonef  Hill  Kui-oia,  t.lcn.havv.  Pa. 


Bred  Sons,  S50  Service  Boar*.  S40  Lord  Master 
hoc  i  and  Epochal  stratus.  Immune. 

PEHSHURST  FARM  Box  R  Narberth,  Pa. 


Big  Type  Dtrrocs  £*  Sffi 

Rreil  to  Or  Orion  Sensation  2inl  and  Jr.  Hie,  RoymI 
Sensation.  GOBEE  F.-i R\t.s  *  A.rtnaxtdate.  ./ 


ufsf“  Guernseys  and  J  ersey  Springers 

BENJAMIN  Harre,  Vermont 


Rorlfchiro  Rnor  ?/*•  Benin- Yearling.  Sired  by  Lord 
Get  killtlo  DUfil  Mastodon  2MV.ii  Spiv  .  Md  Type  RcaL 
Ihuguiu.  Write  to  C.  8H0BERT,  Merchanrville.  N.  J. 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

tup.  two  t'<  seven  mouth-  old  Prices  iu  demic.  \c 
Cl  edited  herd  No.  10036.  JAS.  E.  via  ALSU  NE,  Kindertiook,  N  T. 


DUROCS 


Jct>  Orion  <ru1.  O.  C.  K.  and  SensAtion 
R  re.  ,i  i  n  g.  Spring  Boars  and  Bred 

H.  I’VI  I  IXI.TUN  «  miv.  JlTrlfletd.  .V  V. 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  bu  l  valves  with  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision 

Mount  Tremper  Ulster  Co.  New  York 


Defender  strain,  bred  ci  ts,  young  s,uv  pigs  and  one 
Herd  ,  oar.  1>,  J.  Griswold,  Rensselaer.  N.  Y. 


AYe  are  offering  animals  of  al'  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 

GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


DUROC  SOWS 


Bred  for  March  farrow.  Sired  by  a:,d  bred  to  the 
best  boars  in  N.Y.  St.v.e.  C.  E.  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


iMPnRTEO  JAP  BREEDIUG 
GOLDEN  8PKING 


Cows,  H-ifes  Calves 

Milford,  Pa, 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  iW,?.*: 

Old  Knglish  Shopliord  dogs ;  Brood  Matrons,  l*np- 
jiics.  Bred  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hoes.  1  Oo  for  i nst. motive  list.  X'shna  CoBie 
Kennels,  W  R  WATSON.  Mgr  ,  Box  1745,  Macon.  Mo 


TtrT  JERSEY  S 

Several  Great-Grandsons  of 

OXFORD  YOU’LL  DO 

P-4075  H.  C.  All  out  of  Register  of  Merit  Dams, 

Priced  to  SELL  IMMEDIATELY. 
HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


•dVrcol  <  «*l  I  I  K  I* l  PH, 

SKI..SON  II 


The  inteUti-cnt  kind, 

fiiu-vc  c  tv,  r.i 


ANTED-  *it.Kcrnnrd  Pun.  (— i  ti'i-tcmnei  a -e.Y  Give 
price.  WILLIAM  M  BARNES,  X-v  Rrun.wUli.N.  J.  R.  f  D.  No  S 


Pure  Bred  Reg.  Chester  White  PIGS  ^ 

WILLIAM  M.  MAHAN,  (eare  Lee  Center  Stage)  Rome.  N.Y 


for  hunting  and  i  illliig  rate,  lnstniction  l.ook  snd  price 
li.-t  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  tinaUty  and  breed 
Inst.  Bred  s»)ps.  service  1 -oars  n  i.i  Spring  pigs  al 
mas, Mr, bio  wires.  tV.  TV.  >V  t.  1  >t  AN,  1'.  O, 
1t.>x  No.  469,  IlnnmicUbinn,  I’m. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS ^SSSSSSkl 

Tlie  daily  C'.w  nr'  O  ,1  KnchttuL  Quality  milk, 
l'rimti  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wlshiuotanvifle.  N.Y. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

coming  two  to  (Ire  vrars  old.  sired  bv  Grand  Champions. 
JNO.  I'.  STOLl.FR  Cf  SOM  -  Galion.  Ohio 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

How  can  T  improve  my  dairy  ration 
for  grade  Holsteins?  One  hundred 
pounds  gluten.  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  1  (X) 


For  Sale-Reg.  Dairy  SHORTHORN  BILL 

Calved  ‘-’nd  Fell  .  1921 .  Color,  roan.  Record  of  dam 
as  a  June  4  yr.  old.  8776  9  lbs,  milk,  Sire,  Meadow 
Sweet  Clifton  8iki.'U5.  Price,  $  1 00 

POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS  Route  1  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Xa.«mrantNta.  They  are 
h»con  type.  EVENTUALLY  you  will  raise 
them.  \t  hy  not  now  *  Free  circular. 
A.  S.GRAYBiLL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  K  .  ,  Ulrd-ln-Haod,  P*. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Bull  calf  fi  mos  old.  A  'so  '  eavliug  heifers 

KE1KOUT  FARMS  .  Nassau,  New  York 
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Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Swelling;  Wind-sucking 

My  horse  has  a  swelling  at  the  base  of 
the  nook  where  the  collar  comes,  about 
as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  This  will  be 
Very  prominent  in  the  morning:  after  be¬ 
ing"  watered  or  driven,  it  will  entirely  dis¬ 
appear;  there  seems  to  be  no  sensation 
of  pain,  only  sometimes  he  will  lay  his 
ears  hack  nud  give  a  %bort.  grunt,  like  a 
cri bber»  and  there  will  he  a  gurgling 
sound  in  the  neck.  This  is  a  Western 
horse ;  weighs  about  1.100  lbs.,  seven 
•years  old.  and  had  the  distemper  last 
Spring.  From  inquiries  I  have  made  I 
have  reason  to  suspect  this  horse  has  had 
this  trouble  before.  I  bought  it  last  No¬ 
vember,  P.  H.  Y, 

New  Y 1 1  rk . 

The  swelling  is  an  enlargement  of  a 
hlirsa  or  synovial  lubricating  sac,  and 
the  tendency  is  in  such  cases  for  fistula 
of  the  withers  to  result  if  the  part  is 
bruised  or  becomes  infected.  If  possible, 
work  the  horse  in  a  breast  collar  to  pre¬ 
vent  bruising.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 
swelling  and  rub  in  a  little  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  every  other  day.  If  that  does  not 
suffice,  blister  the  part  with  a  mixture 
of  one  dram  each  of  biniodide  of  mercury 
and  powdered  cantharides,  and  114  ounces 
of  lard.  This  may  be  repeated  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  if  seen  to  be  necessary.  A 
popular  farm  remedy  in  suck  cases  is  a 
paste  made  by  boiling  down  mandrake 
(May  apple)  roots  in  lard  and  applying 
it  upon  the  swelling.  If  pus  forms,  event¬ 
ually  it  will  have  to  be  liberated  and 
treatment  given  for  fistula,  hut  that 
should  not  be  done  at  present.  The  horse 
appears  to  be  a  cribber  autl  wind-sucker, 
and  that  vice  is  incurable.  It.  may  he 
prevented  temporarily  by  stabling  the 
horse  in  a  box  stall  in  which  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  the  teeth  Could  be  set 
or  the  chin  rested  to  practice  the  habit. 
Also  buckle  a  wide  strati  fairly  tight 
around  the  neck,  just  behind  the  throat- 
latch. 


Gbfobody 


“I  HAD  the  thrush — negtect 
on  the  part  of  my  first  owner. 
After  he  sold  me  I  was  passed 
along  like  a  bad  penny  until 
I  met  my  friend,  the  man 
who  owns  me  now. 

“HE  sized  up  my  trouble  at 
a  glance  and  what’s  more 
knew  the  remedy. 

“  ‘BILL/  he  said,  ‘Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam’ll  have  you 
standin’  on  four  good  feet 
in  a  jiffy.’  And  it  did! 
“WHICH  proves  if  there  were 
more  wise  owners  there’d 
be  more  good  horses.” 

GOMBALTLTS  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

does  the  work  better  than  firing. 
Hair  will  positively  grow  back 
natural  color. 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Sweeny,  Capt’cd  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons ,  Founder ,  tVindpuffs, 

Skin  Diseases,  Thrush,  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles,  ff'ilt  not  scar  or  blemish. 
Supercedes  all  firing  and  cautery. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  bv  parcel 
post  on  receipt  of  price  $1.50  per 
bottle. 

AS  A  HUMAN  LINIMENT 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  muscular  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  sprains, 
sore  throat, burns,  bruises,  cuts,  etc. 

The  LA  WREN  CE  -WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  V t. 


something  in  his  gambrel  joint.  I  had 
the  veterinarian  come,  and  he  made  au 
incision  through  the  cord  to  insert  a  syr¬ 
inge.  lie  got  over  it  during  the  Summer, 
and  I  worked  till  my  Fall  work  was  done. 
But  in  the  Fall,  and  lie  now  is,  quite 
lame,  and  the  joint  is  swollen  some.  What 
can  T  do  for  it?  T.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  a  horse  much 
over  1  lb.  of  hay  for  every  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Most  of 
the "  hay  should  be  fed  after  the  grain 
feed  in  the  evening,  and  not  over  1  lb.  of 
it  at  noon  while  cooling  off  wbeu  hot  and 
tired.  A  like  amount  of  whole  or  crushed 
oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran 
may  also  he  allowed  as  grain  feed.  We 
should  advise  putting  the  horse  on  that 
amount  of  feed  after  having  his  teeth  put 
in  order  by  a  veterinarian.  Also  clip 
the  hair  from  the  legs  above  knees  and 
hocks,  and  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with 
the  straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breech¬ 
ing.  if  he  sweats  in  the  stable.  Increase 
grain  slightly,  and  correspondingly  de¬ 
crease  hay  when  the  horse  has  to  work 
hard.  Carrots  would  be.  good  for  him. 
Bed  with  sawdust  or  shavings,  if  he  eats 
his  bedding,  and  give  the  grain  feed  from 
a  large,  shallow  box  to  prevent  bolting. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Have  the 
horse  work  or  run  nut  every  day. 

2.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  pus  has 
formed  and  is  burrowing  in  the  joint  If 
so,  the  condition  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and  the  veterinarian  should  be  employed 
again.  We  think  lie  will  find  it  well  to 
clip  off  the  hair  and  apply  a  blister  to 
the  joint  and  give  hypodermic  treatment 
with  bacteria  against  pus. 


Upward 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Are  stamped  with  any  iinnio  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  m  e  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agent*  wanted. 

O.  II.  DANA  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


SEPARATOR 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  toeend 

new.  well  mode',  cosy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95,  Closely  skimu  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  trom  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  Sec  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  writ*;  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


MINERALS, 

^COMPOUND 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2 1/2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  ia  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  u,  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  ft  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how¬ 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Dcpl.  H,  Gardner  Masi 


more 


Cyclone  Fence  oronnd  your 
homo  indicate#  n  prosperous 
farm.  Cuuhum  pausora-by  to  ad¬ 
mire  your  proparty-  Iqctoqso® 
prooerty  vKiuifi. 

Our  tnneo  pxopotiltion  will  lo- 
lorril  yod. 

Get  our  lire  war  priced  and 
1922  csMtoir,  Toll  u  i  Quantity 
ond  stylo  or  fsneo  wanted.  Wo 
will  exact  cotl  of  fence 

aellvf*r**«l  lu  your  utnlion, 
i  Write  Dwyt-  J3. 200  today. 


for  less  money 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Boiled  Oats  for  Hens 

1.  Are  oats,  when  cooked  on  the  stove, 
good  for  hens?  Years  ago  we  used  to 
feed  them,  and  the  laying  in  cold  months 
was  remarkable.  2.  Is  it  good  to  feed 
paper  cut.  into  small  pieces  to  poultry  that 
have  the  egg-eating  habit?  Years  ago  we 
always  found  it  was  the  best  remedy. 

Mohawk,  Mich.  H.  D. 

1.  Boiled  oats  are  excellent,  as  a  food 
for  poultry,  perhaps  equal  to  sprouted 
oats,  that  have  become  so  popular  within 
the  last  few  yours.  Raw  oats,  unless 
particularly  heavy,  contain  a  great  deal  of 
useless  fiber,  and  are  not  very  palatable; 
it  is  heller  to  feed  them  cooked  or 
sprouted. 

2,  I  have  never  known  of  pieces  of  paper 

being  fed  to  fowls  that  were  eating  their 
eggs  as  a  preventive.  If  it  is  efficacious, 
it  certainly  is  easily  fed.  m.  b.  d. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  thef{  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

- ^*k4Sa«-gg.s£Atl  CrcriONAL  t*inu  with 

^ L  *1  l" 'll  \  I'liili  partition*. 

|  And  hitavy  null  lot 

-  I  r',Tft ■,,ffCnPNP^T  Intermix  IikuuIm*  Mvh- 
Ftj ‘ W  L'  t  quality  with  hunt 

Jfpr/PBKjjm  — _ _  -  forint  ulion.  Writ*}  fur 

catnlnif  and  Mtntn  num- 
bet  oi  tteua  you  tup. 


Depf.  R  N 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Elood,  Poultry 
Bone- — all  grades: 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
S  h  e  1 1  8,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland. 


Free  Catalog  coIors  explains 

" _ P  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ru  n  n  i  n  g  • 

ftC'?oday  C""J  '  Ji'  ALL  _  dShgt*. 


I  niKF-PH  A<vF  yn'n'" inlma'ls/mfloU- 

UuL  UIIHlJL  est  ftt>d  cheapest,  or 
v  v  it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  81  at  your  doalov,  or  write 

GKA  YLA  WN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  No.  S.Newport  Vt. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.  v 

■I  tlm  Si. .Quincy.  Ill, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Back  Door 

The  hack  door  in  many  farmhouses 
leads  out  from  the  kitchen.  It  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used  more  than  any  other  door 
in  the  house.  The  men  folks  go  in  and 
out;  fuel,  water,  milk  and  vegetables 
are  carried  in.  The  farmer’s  wife 
spends  the  quarter  part  of  her  life  in 
the  kitchen.  The  view  from  the  win¬ 
dows  often  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  well-kept  front  yard,  with  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  The  housewife 
rakes  a  short  hurried  look  at  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  returns  to  kitchen  duties.  Who 
ever  saw  a  farmer's  wife  in  a  hammock 
or  sitting  on  the  front  porch  in  day¬ 
light?  One  can  ride  for  miles  across 
country  and  not  see  a  sign  of  life  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house  or  yard. 
A  woman  from  Ireland  said  our  farm¬ 
houses  wore  so  lonesome. 

A  very  pleasant  and  convenient  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  farmhouse  consists  of  a 
long,  wide,  covered  porch,  the  kitchen 
door  leading  to  it.  If  it  takes  in  the 
well,  so  much  the  better.  It  can  be 
sided  up  to  the  height  of  a  work  table, 
and  a  narrow  shelf  made  on  the  top 
the  whole  length  of  the  porch,  which 
makes  a  handy  place  to  keep  articles 
in#  Summer  time  that  clutter  the 
kitchen,  also  a  place  for  porch  boxes. 
If  there  is  partial  shade  plants  like 
Begonias,  ferns.  German  ivy  and  others 
that  thrive  under  those  conditions  can 
lie  grown  and  cared  for  with  little  time, 
as  water  from  the  kitchen  would  be 
handy.  Tf  shade  is  required  nastur¬ 
tiums.  morning-glories  and  wild  encum¬ 
ber  vine  will  furnish  plenty,  while  a 
permanent  vine,  like  the  five-fingered 
ivy  (Virginia  creeper)  is  getting  a 
start.  The  latter  is  an  accommodating 
vine,  as  it  will  grow  in  any  direction, 
and  soon  take  possession  of  the  porch; 
it  can  be  trimmed  and  kept  in  bounds. 

If  room,  hammocks  can  he  hung 
where  the  men  folks  can  rest  and  read 
the  papers  during  the  noon  hour.  Much 
of  the  kitchen  work  can  he  done  on  the 
porch  away  from  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
housewife  can  darn  stockings  or  mend 
shirts  or  rest  quietly,  seeing  the  flow¬ 
ers.  the  fields  of  growing  grain,  the 
men  at  work,  and  the  distant  hills,  out 
of  sight  of  the  numerous  duties  in  the 
other  part  of  the  house  and  forget 
them  for  a  time  while  resting. 

w.  w.  s. 


Two  Hardy  Shrubs 

In  watching  the  neighbors’  flowers 
by  far  the  handsomest  new  bush  is  the 
Rosa  rugosa,  the  Rauianas  rose,  from 
Northern  China.  Japan  and  Koi-ea. 
Catalogues  say  it  grows  3  to  4  feet 
high,  but  the  specimen  I  have  in 
mind  is  all  of  7  feet  high,  and 
probably  more  across  the  top.  The 
foliage  is  ornamental,  without  blooms, 
being  dark  green,  thick  and  seemingly 
free  from  insects.  This  particularly 
tine  specimen  is  the  rosy-carmine  sin¬ 
gle.  There  are  also  single  white  and 
double  varieties.  The  blossoms  are  in 
clusters  and  borne  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  individual  blooms  are  about  3  in. 
across.  The  hops  are  large  and  showy. 
As  all  good  roses  should  hive,  it  had 
full  sunshine,  good  drainage  and  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  This  lady  is  quite  apt  to  give 
her  roses  a  good  blanket  of  stable 
dressing  each  Fall,  and  spade  it  in  in 
the  Spring,  and  her  arch  of  Crimson 
Ramblers  well  repays,  as  it  will  be  a 
perfect  wreath,  handsomer  by  far  than 
any  catalogue  picture. 

A  shrub  that  calls  forth  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  classed  as  a  vine,  but  is  in 
reality  more  of  a  trailing  shrub,  is  the 
Chinese  matrimony  vine.  T.ycium  har- 
barum.  Mine  was  started  from  a  flow¬ 
ering  branch  in  a  bouquet.  I  kept  it 
in  water,  and  noticed  calluses  on  the 
stem  such  as  form  on  Rambler  roses, 
so  I  treated  it  as  I  do  Rambler  rose 
cuttings;  potted  it  in  common  garden 
soil  and  covered  with  a  tumbler  and 
set  it  in  a  south  window  till  early  Win¬ 
ter.  when  it  was  put  in  the  cellar,  and 
then  planted  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  house,  a  hot.  dry.  but  fertile 
situation.  It  is  now  live  or  six  years 
old.  about  7  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  across 
and  a  very  fountain  of  greenery.  Last 
year  it  made  great  growth;  one  growth 
measured  4  ft.  3  in.  long  June  25,  and 
dozens  of  branches  are  over  3  ft.  long. 
At  the  axil  of  almost  every  leaf  is  a 
tiny  hud  which  will  open  into  a  rosy- 
purple  flower  about  a  half  inch  across, 
to  be  followed  by  a  brilliant  scarlet 
berry,  which  is  retained  till  Fall,  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  mother  bee. 

Satisfaction  with  Old-time  Cyclamen 

1  am  interested  in  everything  in  TnE 
R.  X.-Y.  ;  we  give  it  a  thorough  reading. 
I  have  read  from  time  to  time  articles 
about  growing  Cyclamens.  As  they  are 
so  different  from  mine  I  will  give  mine. 
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I  have  a  Cyclamen  that  is  over  20  years 
old  that  has  given  me  hundreds  of  beau¬ 
tiful  blossoms.  A  cousin  gave  it  to  me 
10  years  ago  this  Spring ;  it  was  in 
bloom  them.  She  had  had  it  for  some 
years,  she  did  not  know  how  many.  Every 
Spring  I  took  it  out  of  the  pot  and  set  it 
in  my  flower  bed  to  rest,  taking  no  notice 
of  it  till  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first, 
of  September,  when  I  potted  it.  It  was 
often  in  bloom  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
blooming  all  Winter,  or  till  I  put  it  to 
rest  again.  Mine  is  not  the  giant  Cycla¬ 
men.  but  the  smaller  kind.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  there  would  be  small  satisfaction 
in  growing  a  Cyclamen  bulb  to  bloom 
only  once.  MRS.  J.  B. 


Primrose  and  Its  Culture 

(Continued  from  page  335) 
new  root  growth  starts  and  new  leaves 
show.  When  the  plants  are  growing 
thriftily  repot  in  fresh  compost,  like  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

Water  the  plants  enough  to  soak  the 
soil  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
then  do  not  water  again  until  the  soil  ap¬ 
pears  dry  on  top.  Then  soak  again  as 
before,  and  so  on.  Over-watering  causes 
the  leaves  to  turn  yellow.  Always  water 
under  the  leaves,  as  the  foliage  is  in¬ 
jured  by  water.  The  baby  primrose  re¬ 
quires  more  water  than  the  other  vari¬ 
eties. 

When  the  buds  appear,  water  once  a 


month  with  weak  manure  water.  If  the 
manure  water  is  not  available,  dissolve 
one  tablespoon  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  two 
gallons  of  soft  water  and  apply  once  a 
month,  or  use  some  prepared  plant  food 
as  directed  on  package.  Do  not  apply 
the  food  when  the  plants  are  very  dry. 

Sometimes  aphis  of  different  kinds 
come  on  the  plants.  The  best  remedy  for 
any  one  kind  is  to  spray  thoroughly  With 
a  solution  of  Black-leaf  40:  to  one  gallon 
of  water  add  one  tablespoon  soap  powder; 
when  dissolved,  ado  one  teaspoon  Black- 
leaf  40.  which  can  be  had  in  ounce  pack¬ 
ages  from  any  druggist  or  other  merchant 
carrying  a  line  of  spraying  materials.  If 
no  spray  is  at  hand,  fit  a  cardboard  in  pot 
to  keep  the  ground  in  and  dip  the  plants 
in  the  solution.  Sometimes  a  dusting  of 
tobacco  dust  is  sufficient  to  banish  the 
pests.  Mary  a.  kinttgh. 


12  months  to 


For  a  small  payment  down  you 
can  equip  your  farm  with  elec¬ 
tricity  right  away. 

And  when  you  install  the 
Western  Electric  Outfit,  you  get 
more  than  plenty  of  lights.  This 
Outfit  with  the  extra  size  engine 
and  the  long  lived  battery  furnishes 
power  too  —  power  enough  to  run 
your  water  system,  your  utility 
motor,  your  separator  and  the  many 
labor-saving  devices  that  electricity 
makes  possible. 


Running  the  milking 
machine  vacuum 
pump — one  of  the 
many  things  you  can 
operate  from  the 
pulley. 


To  Dealers:  Some  good  territory  still 
open  for  live-usirc  representatives. 


S  Mail  this 
f  coupon  for 
S  Booklet  R  N  1, 
*  to  Western  Elec- 
yf  trie  Co.,  Power  and 
Light  Department,  401 
Hudson  Street,  New  York. 


Makes  the  battery  last  longer 


cases  the  area  becomes  sod  hound,  bur 
in  most  instances  pastures  are  poor, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  fertility  or  due  to 
the  acid  condition  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
distribution  of  seed  over  seeded  areas 
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Write  for  ALL  the 
FACTS  Regarding 
Larro  Dairy  Feed 


No  Filler — 
no  off-grade 
ingredients 

Every  bag  of  LARRO  con¬ 
tains  the  same  high  quality 
of  ingredients,  and  is  of 
the  same  high  feeding 
value.  LARRO  high  qual¬ 
ity  is  never  changed.  It 
never  did.  it  does  not  now, 
and  never  will  contain 
materials  of  low  feeding 
value.  It  is  always  the 
same— yesterday,  today, 
tomorrow. 


Write  for  Our  Trial  Offer 

We  want  to  give  every  dairyman  the  facts.  Tell  you 
.  how  your  dealer  will  sell  two  bags  of  Larro  for  trial 
J  under  our  money  back  offer.  Larro  is  an  efficient 
' ,  ration  for  increasing  milk  production  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  health  of  your  cows.  You  can  prove  for 
yourself  at  our  risk  that  Larro  will  stop  your  losses 
from  off-feed  conditions  and  low  milk  yields.  If  it 
fails  to  produce  more  milk,  return  the  empty  bags 
and  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 


arret 


The  Ready 
Ration  For 
Dairy  Cows 


The  famous  Larro  blend  is  succulent,  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  testing.  Few  dairymen  can  mix  an  efficient, 
balanced  ration  at  home.  They  lack  facilities,  lack  time  and 
help,  lack  a  tried  and  proved  formula.  Why  take  chances? 
Why  not  get  maximum  results  from  your  cows?  Write  for  all 
the  facts  about  LARRO— today.  Address 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  2284,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“National  Chief  ” 


gsng&uy  set:  engines 

\  If  you  ran  tofto  an  engine,  w©  pilot  FOti  to  pul  a  “NntlorwIChlaf  M  to  work  at 

T  i'l  Ij,1  V|l\  our  m  .1  I*  it  (imi  prove  to  r>e  rri.itt  ifeDemlablc*  anil  eeoui«inl<*alcnirino 

ilvSN  -  an  engine  that. .you  are  proud  to  own— th«i  gr#»nt***t  vain*  for  the  money. 

ftdggH  1,1,11, V!<  - you  muv  obiplt  buck  wul  we  will  refund  *very  cent  you  rmVetmid  down  and 

1  '' 11  1  ■  ■  1  all  trnnKp«irtatton»*vprn>irM.  Pay  for  it  irhllrlt  wr.rku  for  yon  Itr.ip  u*  n  post 

m  m  card  and  gut  eoi«pUit*dc3Criptfoliof!hc»i:  cnj;lnu/»  anii  our  cmrypat/mml  plan 

$AQ50  and  up;  10  Months  to  pay  iff  you  like 


Spring*  Is  Here 

Now  come  the  Pigs — the  Calves — the  Colts — 
and  the  Lambs. 

TIME  for  your  work  horses  and  mules  to  shed 
their  winter’s  coat. 

— TIME  to  tone  them  up — give  their  systems  a 
spring  house-cleaning — and  drive  out  the  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Spring  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Your  COWS  that  have  long  been  on  winter  feed  need 
the  system-toning,  bowel-cleansing,  appetizing  effects  or 
Dr.  Bess  Stock  Tonic.  Puts  them  in  fine  condition  tor 
calving.  It  means  more  milk. 

Your  BROOD  SOWS  will  be  relieved  of  constipation  and 
put  in  fine  fettle  for  farrowing  by  a  course  or  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic, — which  means  healthy  pigs,  and  a  mother 
with  an  ample  milk  supply  to  nourish  them.  « 

Your  SHOATS  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  drives  out  the  worms— stimulates 
the  appetite  and  makes  them  thrive. 

Feed  it  to  EWES  before  lambing  time.  It  prevents 
fevered  udders  and  scouring  lambs.  Feed  iL  after  lambing 
time  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  insuring  lambs  for  the 
early  market. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  Tonics  for  the  digestion, 
Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics  for  the  kidneys,  and 
Vermifuges  for  the  worms. 

Always  buy  it  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd.  Tell 
your  dealer  how  many  animals  you  have.  He  has  a  pack¬ 
age  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

PRICES  REDUCED—  25  lb.  Pall  now  $2.25.  100  lb.  Drum  now 
$8.00.  60c.  Package  now  50c.  $1.25  Package  now  $1.00. 

Except  in  the  Far  West,  South,  and  Canada. 

WHY  PAY  THE  PEDDLER  TWICE  MY  PRICE? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Hr.  Ebm  Poul¬ 
try  Pan-a-ce  a 
will  help  make 
your  hen3  lay 
now. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ground  Eone  for  Pigs 

Is  the  line  ground  steamed  bone  sold 
by  fertilizer  dealers  a  safe  feed  for 
either  lio/rs  or  poultry?  I  have  been 
told  by  a  feed  dealer  who  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  bone  to  soli  that  ibis  ground 
bone  is  not  cooked  enough  to  be  free 
from  germs.  Is  ho  correct?  I  was 
thinking  of  getting  a  few  hundred 
pounds  along  with  my  fertilizer  to  feed 
my  young  pigs,  and  also  some  for  the 
hens,  but  of  course  do  not  want  to  if 
there  is  any  danger.  a.  r.  m. 

You  can  safely  use  the  ground 
steamed  bone  mentioned  as  a  source  of 
mineral  matter  for  either  pigs  or  poul¬ 
try  without  danger  of  infection  from 
tuberculosis  or  other  infectious  disease. 
The  process  of  manufacture  of  this 
product  is  sufficient  completely  to  ster¬ 
ilize  the  product,  and  rlie  warning  thar 
has  been  given  you  is  relatively  far¬ 
fetched.  I  had  occasion  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  the  other  day  concerning  this 
same  problem,  and  the  manufacturer 
convinced  me  that  the  methods  used  in 
the  preparation  of  steamed  hone  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  living  organ¬ 
isms  and  that  it  could  be  used  in  feed 
combinations  with  safety.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  not  more  than  5  lbs.  of  steamed 
bone  of  this  character  to  each  LOO  lbs. 
of  feed  fed  either  to. pigs  or  poultry  is 
sufficient  to  make  up  any  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  might  obtain. 


Milk  Farm  Problem 

I  am  running  a  milk  farm  with 
Guernsey  cattle  and  want  to  utilize 
some  old  meadows  for  pasturage  of 
some  of  the  dry  stock  the  coining  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  some  grass  on  tlie  sod. 
I  want  to  get  a  better  growth  for  pas¬ 
turage  purposes  without  plowing.  as 
I  need  the  pasturage  the  coming 
Summer.  There  are  perhaps  20  or 
30  acres,  and  it  can  bo  split  into 
two  or  three  fields  without  very 
much  expense.  Is  there  any  way 
to  produce  Ibis  growth  of  pas¬ 
turage  so  as  to  he  used  the  coming 
Summer?  I  Ih'nlc  the  soil  is  a  little 
acid.  My  thought  is  that  by  running 
a  disk  drill  over  the  sod,  with  Die  disks 
set  pretty  deep.  I  might  drill  in  some 
ground  limestone,  fertilizer  and  grass 
seed.  Would  this  produce  a  growth  for 
pasturage  the  coming  season,  or  is 
there  any  better  way  to  get  the 
growth?  The  farms  are  located  near 
Valley  Forgo.  Pennsylvania,  about  24 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  w.  w.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  addition  of  ground  limestone 
supplemented  by  either  a  dressing  of 
manure  or  an  application  of  4-8-2  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  aid  you  in  reviving  the  pas¬ 
ture.  .  The  lime  can  he  put  on  at  nnv 
time,  even  during  the  Winter  months, 
while  the  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as.  possible. 
Rather  than  to  go  over  the  field  with 
a  cutaway  disk  harrow.  T*  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  and  even  then  I  would 
not  run  the  forks  very  deep.  In  many 

.  •  i  «  t.  _ 


ing  pasture.  However,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  grass  seed  he  distri¬ 
buted.  especially  over  the  areas  that 
are  improperly  seeded.  Frequent  mow¬ 
ing  of  weeds  in  a  pasture  is  helpful, 
and  it  greatly  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  hardy  grasses  if  this  method  is 
followed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  defer 
turning  the  animals  into  the  pasture 
until  a  later  date,  hut  it  can  he  pas¬ 
tured  this  season  without  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  young  plants.  Drainage  of 
course  is  essential,  and  if  furrowed 
ditches  can  he  run  through  the  lower 
portions  of  the  area  you  could  add 
materially  to  the  natural  drainage  of 
the  pasture. 


Tlie 

HINMAN 

ELECTRIC 

MILKER 

* ISO .22 

(F.  O.  B.  Oneida,  N.  Y. ) 

For  those  with  electric  power 
of  any  current  this  outfit  is 
without  an  equal. 

Every  principle  of  the  reliable 
Hinman  Standard  Milker  is  retained. 
The  power  unit  and  pump  come  in  a 
neat,  compact  light  outfit  carried  in 
one  hand.  No  shafting,  pulleys,  belt¬ 
ing  drive  rods.  When  it  arrives  you 
attach  to  any  lighting  plug  and  milk! 

The  Hinman  Standard  Milker  at 
$45.00  per  Unit  or  this  complete  out¬ 
fit  at  $150,  will  earn  their  first  cost 
every  year  in  u  e. 

Simple  to  use,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  made  by  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  milking  machines.  The  Hinman 
is  made  by  men  who  were  dairymen 
first  and  was  never  excelled  for  what 
is  best  for  dairymen. 


HINMAN 

AGENCY 

A  valuable,  money 
making  offer  for 
open  territory. 
Write  nowl 


Write  today  for 
our  new  1922 
Catalogue. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 
Fourth  St.,  Oneida, ,N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  creatu  and  out 
of  your  churn  cotues  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Bin  ter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  aud 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


LESS  WORK  —  BETTER  BUTTER 

the 

FENNER  CHURN 

take*  tho  drudgery  out  of  butter  mak¬ 
ing  by  churning,  worthing,  salting  and 
working  tho  buttvr  in  the  churn. 

Butter  mad*  in  the  F«nn#r  Churn 
brings  more  money,  lined  L»y  good 
dairymen  for  Ml  year*.  Price  $0.00 
and  at*.  Made  In  <i  In  100  gallon  nixu9. 
Satisfaction  guatsntccd. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  or  direct.  Writ* 
for  YtUtK  booklet  on  "The  Fenner 
Me  thou  of  Butter  Making*'. 

FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

Dept.  G,  614  Wellman  Bids’.  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


You  Need  HOT  WATER.  Your  Stock 
Needs  HOT  FOOD 

Hent  BOTH  in  ihc  Farmers'  Favorite  Feed 
Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

I'on't  bit  by  tkfid  watch  your 
profll*  fall  <>|T  throoirh  felling 
otoi’k  chilled  r.u>ij  ami  li*o  wator. 

ForCown.  Hox«.  Poultry 

Uhvu  pinny  of  wilier  for  wultl- 
inK.  boll  .praying  nilx,  motor 
loril.  boil  boifthum  or  sap,  heat 
water  for  Ht  oli,  for  washday, 
pretiorre  fruit. 

llnma  chunk.,  lonir  slick.,  cob,,  ony- 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.. 
Dept.  201.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Swccr.jor  to  I  c w i ■  Mumifscturfo*  Co. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Fever  Over  Kudzu 

I  have  the  kudzu  fever  (105  degrees 
in  the  shade)  and  have  ordered  100 
roots,  to  be  delivered  last  week  in 
March.  I  am  located  in  South  Jersey. 
My  pasture  is  poor,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  tree  stamps  and  gullies,  which  make 
renovation  by  approved  methods  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Kudzu.  from  all  ac¬ 
counts.  seems  to  be  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence  to  help  out  in  just 
such  cases.  Would  it  be  unwise  to  set 
out  these  plants  or  roots  where  they 
cannot  be  cultivated?  If  all  right, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  stir  up  the 
soil  (sandy  loam)  for  a  few  feet  round 
each  root  and  keep  same  free  from 
weeds  and  stirred  with  hand  hoe  until 
growth  is  assured?  Would  fertilizer 
in  each  hill  he  necessary?  Or  would 
you  suggpst  using  next  nearest  culti¬ 
vable  space  and  set  roots  out  system¬ 
atically,  keeping  them  well  cultivated, 
and  depend  upon  their  rapid  growth 
ultimately  to  reach  said  pasture?  Area 
of  pasture  is  approximately  four  acres, 
with  running  stream  and  lots  of  shade 
frees,  chiefly  willows.  Will  this  kudzu 
in  time  climb  up  these  good  shade  trees 
and  kill  them?  I  would  have  liked  the 
fence  idea,  but  am  poor  and  cannot  yet 
afford  cost  of  posts  and  wire.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  set  out  before  last  week 
in  March ?  Provided  roots  do  well, 
could  T  with  safety  pasture  four  head 
by  the  Fall?  Many  of  my  questions 
will  probably  appear  childish,  and 
would  not  care  to  show  my  ignorance 
to  any  other  editor,  but  the  “tone"  of 
your  editorials  seems  so  full  of  that 
rare  spirit  of  tolerance  that  one  is  in¬ 
spired  to  take  courage.  May  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  consider  that  I  have 
abused  that 


Where  Does  the  Money  Go? 

CLEAR,  concise  records  will  help  you  to  make  vour 
dollars  go  farther  and  bring  bigger  returns.  Keep  >1 
records.  The  Papec  way  is  simple  and  easy.  A  few  V 
entries  daily  in  our  Farmer’s  Record  and  Account  Book  ' 
will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what  return 
it  brings.  There  are  60  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc.  Easily  worth  a 
dollar,  but  you  can  get  it  free. 

_  The  Powerful 


* 

•%v  « 


How  To  GetTUs  Book  *- 

rper  U  you  own  a 
*  siloorinteni  , 

to  build  one  this  year,  / 
write  ua  stating  its  size,  / 
also  the  name  and  ad—  /  . 
dress  of  your  deah  r.  Wo  /  i 
will  promptly  mail  /  J 
you  this  book—  fne.  /  £5 


f  r  Ensilage  Cutter* 

The  Papec  is  matte  from  the  bestmateriala  by  skilled 
workmen  in  the  largest  exclusive  ensilage  cutter  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  Principles  of  construction 
adopted  20  yeara  ago  have  been  improved,  but 
never  abandoned.  Time  has  proved  them  correct. 

The  Papec  runs  with  little  power  — 3  h.  p.  and  up,  [  \ 
lasts  many  years  and  requires  few  repairs.  Sis c  • 
fat's,  instead  of  the  usual  three  or  four,  keep  the  ;  pj 
silage  moving  in  a  steady  stream— prevent  clog-  [  v 
ging.  Four  sizes:  10-inch;13-ineh:16-inch:19-ineh.  Y  r. 

The  F’apec  Guarantee  ia  different— the  strong-  I  If 
est  given  by  any  ensilage  cutter  maker.  Write  I  ( 1/ 
for  it  today,  also  full  particulars.  mk  \j 

K  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  JH/ 

1 10  Main  St.  Sbortsville  New  Yotfc 

SC  Distributing  Stations  Enable  \  *" 

Pajxx  Dealers  To  Give  Promvl  Service 


"Look  at  that  &im\ 
Cutting  Whf>ur 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Convenience 

Unadilla  Silos  have  air-tight  and  water¬ 
tight  doors  that  cannot  stick  or  freeze  in. 
They  give  a  continuous  opening  at  the  level 
of  the  silage.  Instead  of  pitching  out  tons  or 
silage  over  head,  you  simply  shove  it  out  as 
easily  as  water  flows  over  a  dam.  Many 
other  features  of  the  Unadilla  simplify  the 
work  of  caring  for  your  silo  and  feed, 
making  it  a  silo  of  convenience. 


V  STYL 


ijnrit?  u  w.  c. 

We  answer  this  with  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  are  guessing  at 
part  of  it.  No  man  can  do  any  better 
with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  what  kudzu  will  do  at  the  North. 
We  have  asked  the  introducers  not  to 
sell  large  number  of  roots  to  any 
Northern  buyer.  Make  them  all  under, 
stand  that  they  are  not  investing  in 
any  sure  tiling,  hut  that  they  must  do 
part  of  the  experimenting. 

How  can  you  expect  any  plant  to 
“work  for  nothing  and  pay  for  its 
board?”  Kudzu  will  come  close  to  do¬ 
ing  it  once  it  is  firmly  established,  but 
it  must  have  a  chance  at  the  beginning. 
It  will  not  do  well  on  deep  sand.  It 
should  have  good  soil  and  a  firm  sub¬ 
soil.  We  should  give  it  some  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  first  year.  It  can  be  planted 
in  your  pasture,  but.  in  that  case  we 
should  hoe  it  several  times,  and  keep 
a  space  ft.  in  diameter  cleared  around 
it.  A  fair  dressing  of  acid  phosphate 
will  pay.  You  must  remember  that  the 
kudzu  vine  spreads  by  sending  down 
roots  from  each  joint — somewhat  like 
a  squash  vine.  Of  course,  that  being 
so.  the  soil  must  be  open  and  clean 
enough  to  give  the  first  joints  a  chance 
to  root  into  the  ground.  After  the  first 
few  joints  are  firmly  fixed  the  vine 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  kudzu 
will,  without  doubt,  climb  trees  as  it 
docs  fences,  hut  it  will  not  kill  them. 
The  ground  should  be  reasonably  warm 
before  the  roots  are  planted.  Our  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  keep  the  Southern-grown 
roots  in  good  condition  after  they  ar¬ 
rived.  and  while  we  were  waiting  for 
planting  time.  Our  advice  is  not  to  try 
to  pasture  it  the  first  season.  We  hear  of 
this  being  done,  but  judging  from  our 
own  crop  we  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
let  the  kudzu  alone  the  first  year.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  this 
plant,  since  we  have  been  practically 
alone  in  advising  its  planting  at  the 
North.  Many  of  the  “authorities”  do 
not  seem  to  think  it  safe  to  trust  the 
farmer  to  use  his  plain  common  sense 
about  such  things.  We  think  it  pays, 
and  also  adds  a  little  to  the  joy  of  life 
to  try  these  new  things  conservatively, 
and  then  accept  the  small  loss  or  fail¬ 
ure  with  good  spirit.  But  any  one 
who  has  a  temperature  of  105  over  any 
crop  needs  cooling  off. 


[APED  B- 


Prices  of  the  Unadilla  are  at  1917 
levels,  and  special  discounts  are  given 
for  early  orders.  Write  today  for  partic¬ 
ulars  and  ask  for  the  Unadilla  Catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxC,  1‘rvadilU,  N.  Y or  Des  Moines,  la. 


13  Quart 

The  tin  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  this  bucket 
is  a  special  private  brand,  arid  far  better  and  more 
durable  and  expensive  than  any  so-called  "high 
trade  plate”.  It  will  outlast,  any  Knglish  or  Ameri¬ 
can  charcoal  tin  oritalvauized  plate. 

Let  us  quote  you  price  We  can  ship  buckets 
promptly,  also  ail  other  utensils. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE.  Rutland.  Vt. 


WITTE  5 

Buzz  Saw 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
T1IOROUGHPIN 


At  K.  C. 

From 

Elttsbch 

175.60 


BUT  YOU  CAN  REDUCE  THEM  WITH 


■■  Zff*— Cute  Quick.  Needed  Jk 

Every  Farm.  Built  In  3 sizes,  Mel MQEk  .'T 

—complete  with  engine,  unw, 

Trame  .mandrel,  pulley  and  belt.  \  ^ 

ready  to  mooot  on  wagon,  sled  v — '  »-1 
or  long  skid*.  Particular*  free.  Jc? 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS\T 
1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kanta*  City,  Mo. 
18-*7  Empire  Bldg..  Pitttbargh,  Pa. 


without  laying:  up  your  horse.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair. 

A  HsOKIlINE  penetrates  quickly  and  is  henling,  eiioling  and  soothing — strengthens 
unil  invigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons — allays  prun  and  inflammation—  reduces 
soreness  and  lameness. 

A 118011  lil  A  K  is  purely  herbal,  and  -ife  to  n<e  anywhere.  In  addition  t  <  bein"-  an 
effective  liniment,  it powerful  antiseptic  and  germicide.  Therefore  \  lt«OI£ltfN  E 
applied  to  a  sore  or  wound,  kills  the  genus,  makes  the  wound  usejiticaUv  clean  and  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  Effective  in  Poll  Evil,  Quittor.  Sores.  Lacerations,  Bruises  Cuts 
or  Speed  Cracks. 

Air.  Fred  White,  Bov  Crfl.  Payne,  Ohio,  writes  :  1 1 1  purchased  a  bottle  of 
your  A  ItfOliKI  K  and  used  as  yon  directed.  The  puff  all  disap¬ 
peared  before  I  had  the  bottle  quite  all  used  up." 

SEND  FOU  Fit  EE  HORSE  ROOK  F 

which  gives  valuable  information  about  the  Care  of  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  well  worth 
having  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  expense  or  obligation. 

A  It  SO  It  BIN  E,  (2,50  a  bottle  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Safa  delivery 
guaranteed. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


2  YEAR  GUARANTEED 

^  ^  BATTERIES.  SAVE  50% 


“BIGGEST  COMBINATION  o/  COMFORT  J’nd  DURABILITY 
I  HAVE  EVER  SEEN"  IT  IS  MONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


fWiou*  BattartM  — 

hlcneat  qualitr  tr-As.>—  dow 
•olllnir  direct  from  factory  Id 
car  owner.  Y«j  s»r«  fcaJf.  W  • 
Ctve  written  Z-  je*r  guaranta*— 
loncasl  oq  any  bolter?.  B ns  ra- 
aponstblo  onra-A**eioo  barks 
rarxnt^e,  Batlariaa  far  W| 
ear.  tractor  or  gaa  angina.  | 

Send  NoMoney<*3,t££ 

this  ad.  Battery,  fully  ehancoJ, 
shipped  Smma*Jk»toly  —  by  ax- 
dwm  C.  O.  O.  Y oki  rue  no  risk. 
Oar  location  hum  for  8  year*. 
References:  Nat  l  BxdJc  ef  the 
Republic,  I>-n  ac  BradstreeC. , 

FREE  BOOKLET  ir  watt' 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


CT  IN  THE  WORLD  [Heavy! 

IS  FARM  USE  ® 

sent  free  for  examination  Maker  to  fVearer 
sexd  for  rsrr  catalogue 

t902  RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY  *922 

Essex  Bvilding  -  Boston  9  Mass 

FULLY  OCARAKTECD 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


derriptivo  sat ter  fcrst.  ser-i 

SPECIMEN  PRICES  *">•  full  do- 

_  ,  „  ^  _  tat'.,  ol  :nui  loperkr  battery. 

Ford.  Dart.  Cftav.  *18,80  Grt  thlabockb-t  lotororoc  buy 
Ovortaad,  Bulck  21.85  aay  battarr-  WrHa  todoyl  Give 

Maxwoll.  Oodca  25.60  7«r«ftL  =odel  of  ,oal  HN 

SamoSa'c  atii*  on  all  cara  CO..Do#l  85 

■  .  —  14  E.  JacSaofl  Bwi..  Chicago 

Lar* e.t  Exciatire  Mail  Order  Battery  Houoe  is  America 

_ Members  of  Chirac o  diaxudon  a/  Commerce  \ 


iA7  A  M  T  P  i  ou  who  read  tlieso 
AS  la  I  t  U  lines  to  rftad 

“ALLIGATORS  ANT)  ALLEGATIONS" 
Good  story  8ena  me  10c  and  I Ti  mail  you  a  cony. 

Jliss  UL  NTER  Rome  1  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We»t  30th  Street,  New  York 


LEADCLAD  F0R  EVERY 

-  ROOFING  NEED 


It  will  give  you  long  years  of  roofing 
satisfaction. 

Writ *  for  SampU a. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dopt.  L.  C.  WHEELING,  W  V*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  fluff  yourself  refreshed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  cheerful  people.  Let’s  make 
earnest  effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on 
others. — Credit  Lost. 


OJ.PitOff 


Rcciitcred 


y'"'-  Tf] 


Two  Streams 
of  Profit 


Income 


Cash 


SKI  M 


1VIIL.K 


TO  GROW 


Bank- 


Account 


Pigs 


Chickens 
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Insist  on  Getting  the  Genuine 

iVEW  IDEA  Spreader 

DON’T  let  anyone  sell  you  a  spreader  simply 
on  the  claim  that  it  is  “as  good  as  the  New 
Idea.”  Refuse  imitations- -and  save  money! 

Demand  the  genuine- and  look  for  the  name  on  the  machine— 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.t  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  prices  and  full  information  on  New  Idea  Spreaders 


Name 


Address 


The  New  Idea  leads  in  downright  spreader  value—  today  as 
always!  Our  GOLD  SEAL  GUARANTEE  protects  you 
absolutely  against  breakage  or  defects. 

Write  for  Special  Prices 

Drop  us  a  card— or  mail  the  coupon— today.  Find  out  why 
the  old  reliable  New  Idea  lasts  longer  and  does  far  better 
work.  Get  the  facts  now-- direct  from  the  largest  spreader 
factory  in  the  world. 


How  to  Start  a  Roadside  Market 

Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me 
lunv  to  start  a  roadside  market  on  a 
small  scale,  enlarging  next  year  if  it 
proves  .successful?  I  have  recently 
purchased  a  place  on  a  main  road 
where  dozens  of  aulos  pass  each  day 
in  Summer.  I  have  several  hoys  who 
could  help  in  raising  garden  stuff ,  my 
idea  being  to  let  them  each  choose  one 
tiling  lo  raise  and  have  the  money  for 
•which  it  sells  for  his  own.  .just  to  keep 
him  interested  io  the  farm.  "What 
kinds  of  vegetables  sell  best,  ami  about 
what  can  l  expect  to  gel  for  them? 
I  plan  to  set  out  berries  this  Spring, 
hut  of  course  would  have  no  income 
from  them  this  year.  Wlpit  I  want  is 
a  cash  income  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  months.  Could  butter  and  eggs 
he  sold  this  way?  Could  (lower  and 
vegetable  plants?  How  is  the  stuff 
displayed  to  best  advantage?  1  do  not 
know  the  first  thing  how  to  go  about  it. 
and  any  suggestions  I  will  be  grateful 
for.  .  J-  J. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the  East 
in  which  there  are  great  opportunities 
for  roadside  markets.  Many  have  al¬ 
ready  been  established  and  are  doing 
a  thriving  business.  The  improved 
roads  and  Ihe  general  use  of  the  auto- 


with  such  information  as  may  be 
thought  best  about  the  articles  to  he 
sold.  Another  practical  method  is  to 
display  merely  an  attractive  sign,  stat¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  farmer  or  farm, 
together  with  the  kinds  of  products  to 
he  sold,  and  asking  people  to  drive  in. 
Arrangements  should  he  made  so  that 
the  trade  may  conveniently  drive  in 
and  out.  the  business  being  carried  on 
in  the  regular  packing-house,  shed  or 
any  suitable  building  on  the  premises. 
Often  an  attractive  sample  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  to  he  sold  is  displayed  with  the 
sign.  This  method  lias  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  sections,  and  does  away 
with  the  problems  of  road  dust  and 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  roads. 

IlEi.iAim.iTv  axo  Paul:  of  Products. 
For  a  successful  roadside  market  pro¬ 
ducts  must  be  absolutely  reliable  and 
si  Id  in  quantities  or  packages  that  will 
suit  tlie  consumer's  demand.  Prices 
should  he  reasonable,  considering  the 
quality,  grade  and  pack,  and  t lie  face 
that  the  consumer  is  buying  at  the 
source  of  supply  and  is  doing  his  own 
carting.  There  is  no  excuse  for  cheat- 


mobile  have  brought  the  city  consumer 
out  into  the  country.  If  reliable  farm 
products  are  offered  for  sale  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure,  considering  the  quality 
and  grade,  the  consumer  is  apt  to  buy, 
because  the  products  are  generally 
fresher  than  can  lie  bought  in  the  city, 
'Ten  the  co  isumer  likes  to  feel  that 
he  is  dealing  direct  with  the  producer. 

Location. — To  succeed  a  roadside 
market  must  be  located  on  a  highway 
over  which  there  is  a  heavy  traffic, 
made  up  largely  of  consumers.  *N'ear- 
ness  to  Summer  colonies  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  as  these  people  have  temporarily 
left  their  established  lines  of  trade 
and  are  looking  around  for  new  places 
to  purchase  their  supplies.  It  is  well 
to  establish  the  market  in*an  attractive 
location,  shady  if  possible,  and  so 
located  that  the  products  for  sale  will 
not  he  covered  with  road  dust.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  locate  tlie  mar¬ 
ket  so  that,  there  will  he  as  little  con¬ 
gestion  of  traffic  as  possible.  In  some 
sections  this  is  a  serious  question.  Ar¬ 
rangements  so  that  automobiles  could 
drive  in  and  out  conveniently  would 
correct  this  t rou ble. 

Methods  of  Displaying  Products. — 
There  are  many  methods  used  to  dis¬ 
play  products,  ranging  from  tlie  sim¬ 
plest  form,  that  of  just  placing  the 
articles  to  be  sold  along  the  road  with 
a  sign,  to  the  more  elaborate  stand, 
booth  or  building.  A  very  practical 
method  is  to  provide  an  inexpensive 
booth  or  structure  that  has  some  sort 
of  roof  that  will  protect  tlie  products 
from  Ihe  sun  and  weather.  Many 
structures  of  this  type  have  been  tried 
out  and  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 
Of  course  in  connection  with  any  of 
these  methods  a  business-like  sign 
should  be  put  up.  giving  the  farmer’s 
name,  or  name  of  the  farm,  together 


ing  the  consumer  by  selling  an  inferior 
quality  or  poorly  graded  or  dishonestly 
packed  product,  or  for  charging  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price.  These  things  have  been 
done,  and  this  practice  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  and  has  hurl  materially  the 
honest  farmer  who  has  been  selling  a 
good  article,  well  graded  and  packed. 
A  well-conducted  market  should  give 
the  consumer  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
and  should  bring  him  back  to  buy 
again,  as  well  as  any  friends  of  his 
that  happen  to  he  passing  that  way. 
Dishonest  or  exorbitant  methods  soon 
drive  the  steady  customer  away,  and 
the  only  trade  that  i*  left  is  transient 
and  never  buys  the  second  time. 

Conducting  the  Market.  —  Almost 
anything  can  be  sold  at  a  roadside  mar¬ 
ket.  and  any  member  of  the  farmer's 
family  or  employee  who  is  a  good  sales¬ 
man  is  suitable  to  run  the  market. 
Often  on  main  roads  where  many 
farmers  desire  to  have  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  if  would  he  best  to  combine,  and 
have  the  products  sold  in  fewer  mar¬ 
kets.  because  markets  short  distances 
apart  tend  to  confuse  the  buyer  and 
lead  to  price-cutting,  also  the  overhead 
is  higher  than  if  the  products  from 
several  farms  could  be  brought  to  one 
point  and  the  selling  done  centrally. 
Consumers  often  bring  their  own  pack¬ 
ages  to  carry  away  products,  and  that 
does  away  with  wrapping  up. 

Summary. — For  a  successful  road¬ 
side  market  the  needs  are  as  follows: 
A  good  location,  an  attractive  method 
of  display,  carefully  graded  and  well- 
packed  products,  a  fair  price,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  buyers,  and  a  steady 
enough  supply  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  products  so  that  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  wil  be  large  enough  to  make  it 
pay.  A  market  that  has  not  enough 


A  Striking  Sign  for  a  Itoadxide  Market 
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products  to  sell  or  a  sufficient  number 
of  possible  buyers  often  costs  more  to 
run  than  it  is  worth.  Too  many  mar¬ 
kets  along  a  road  tend  to  cheapen  and 
handicap  all.  It  is  better  to  combine 
at  a  few  good  points  and  have  a  larger 
volume  of  business  at  a  lower  overhead 
cost,  each  farmer  paying  his  share. 
Consumers  often  compare  the  prices  of 
inferior,  poorly-packed  produce  in  the 
city  with  the  prices  of  higher  quality, 
well-packed  produce  in  the  country, 
and  feel  that  the  country  prices  are 
unjust.  To  be  fair  to  the  roadside 
market  care  should  be  taken  to  con¬ 
sider  the  quality,  grade,  pack  and 
freshness  of  the  produce  offered  for 
sale.  k.  h. 


on  the  south  or  southwest  sides  of  the 
trees,  showing  that  the  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  at  night  and  thawing  in  the  day¬ 
time  by  the  Winter  sun  caused  fully  as 
much  injury  as  outright  freezing. 
Freezing  due  to  low  temperature 
showed  on  the  trees  in  the  crotches, 
where  the  hark  turned  black  and  peeled 
off,  and  also  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
where  entire  limbs  died  hack. 

Certain  apples  have  done  exception¬ 
ally  well,  and  are  to  be  recommended 
for  this  section  and  the  colder  sections 
of  other  States.  With  early  apples, 
Yellow  Transparent  has  given  the  best 
results,  though  Early  'Harvest,  Che¬ 
nango  Strawberry,  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  are  satisfactory.  All  of 
these  are  bearing  six  years  after  plant¬ 
ing.  The  Alexander  and  Red  Beitig- 


Apples  in  Bushel  Baskets 

One  of  the  pronounced  departures  from 
the  custom  of  all  time  since  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  reached  a  commercial  basis  in 
New  York  State,  was  the  practice  this 
season  of  employing  the  bushel  basket  as 
a  container.  It  would  seem  from  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  basket,  displacing  the 
barrel,  that  there  is  a  strong  -and  steadily 
mounting  demand  for  apples  in  units  of 
less  bulk  than  the  barrel  package.  Many 
of  the  old  observers  have  been  astonished 
at  the  demand  for  this  package,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  a  price  for  barrels  consid- 


heimer  have  both  grown  well  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  fruit  at  five  years  of 
age.  For  late  fruit.  Maun,  Northern 
Spy,  and  Golden  Russet  have  all  made 
satisfactory  growth,  and  can  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  best  applo  for  this  section,  both 
on  the  experimental  grounds  and  in 
local  orchards,  is  the  McIntosh,  The 
tree  grows  well  and  the  fruit  is  ideal, 
having  a  fine  color  and  good  size.  It 
must  he  sprayed  often  to  he  kept  free 
from  scab.  Fameuse,  belonging  to  tlie 


A  Load  of  Bushel  Baskets  for  Apple  Packing 

erably  less  than  that  of  last  year,  when  same  family  as  the  McIntosh,  is  also 
the  price  went  to  high  points.  very  satisfactory.  In  a  survey  through 

The  bushel  basket  makes  a  handy  pack-  entire  section,  the  three  varieties  f 


age,  one  that  appeals  to  the  consumer 
who  wishes  to  lay  in  a  moderate  supply  of 
fruit  without,  incurring  the  cost  and  de¬ 
cay  loss  in  the  purchase  of  a  barrel.  The 
latter  size  is  more  and  more  becoming 
impossible,  with  the  cramping  and  econo¬ 
mizing  on  storage  space  in  urban  homes. 

Likewise  the  sale  of  peaches  in  bushel 


predominating  were  Wealthy,  Oklen- 
burg,  and  Pound  Sweet,  and  these 
three  will  probably  live  where  no  other 
apples  will  survive.  A  few  varieties 
have  winter-killed,  and  cannot  be 
recommended.  They  are  Baldwin,  Pri¬ 
mate,  Twenty-ounce,  King,  Sutton, 


baskets  lias  been  a  source  of  surprise  to 
many  in  the  lust  few  years.  With  such  a 
delicate  and  perishable  fruit  as  the  peach 
the  supposition  might  easily  be  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  prefer  a  package  of  much 
less  capacity  than  the  bushel  basket,  but 
it  is  surprising  to  see  what  tremendous 
sales  are  made  from  year  to  year  by  the 
growers  who  use  this  style  of  package.  It 
seems  as  though,  if  anything,  the  use  of 
the  peach  bushel  is  jumping  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  on  top  of  a  price  for  the  fruit 
which  in  late  years  has  advanced  rather 
than  receded.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity 
in  which  the  baskets  are  ordered  will  bo 
shown  by  a  glance  at  the  large  truck  load¬ 
ed  with  the  bushel  containers.  A.  H.  P. 

Hardy  Fruits  for  Central  New  York 

The  severe  Winter  of  1010-20  has  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  the  fruit  varieties  that 
can  be  recommended  for  planting  in  the 
colder  sections  of  the  country.  On  the 
experimental  grounds  at  Morrisville, 
X.  Y„  a  number  of  trees  died  the  Spring 
following  it  lie  exceptional  Winter,  and 
some  varieties  which  seemed  to  survive 


G ravens! ein  and  Hubbardston. 

With  pears  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett 
and  Kieffer  ha\p  all  made  satisfactory 
growth,  and  with  these  three  varieties 
a  succession  can  he  had  which  covers 
the  fruiting  season.  The  Seckel  pear 
gave  very  unsatisfactory  returns,  and 
the  trees  wore  injured  by  the  cold. 

No  sweet  cherries  can  he  recom¬ 
mended  at  present,  though  the  new 
cherry,  Ida,  seems  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  bud.  All  other  varieties  have  died 
out.  The  sour  varieties,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  Montmorency  and  English  Mor- 
ello,  are  all  satisfactory,'  and  to  be 
recommended.  A  few  sour  cherries 
were  killed  by  the  severe  Winter,  but 
the  location  seemed  to  have  more  effect 
than  the  variety.,  those  in  pockets  suf¬ 
fering  severely ;  also  those  on  exposed 
southern  slope.  There  are  enough  va¬ 
rieties  which  show  hardiness,  so  that 
no  farmer  need  go  without  fruit. 

T.  H.  T. 


have  weakened  and  died  during  the 
past  Summer.  The  sour  cherries  in  one 
block  split  open  along  the  trunk  just 
below  the  head,  and  after  sending  out 
a  few  sickly  leaves,  withered  and  died. 
All  the  cracks  on  the  trunks  appeared 


Keeping  Sliced  Bacon 

Ham  and  bacon  may  be  sliced,  partly 
cooked,  then  packed  in  glass  tumblers  and 
covered  with  the  fat  that  fries  out.  It 
will  keep  the  year  around,  and  is  very 
convenient  to  use.  a.  il  L. 


WITTE  IOC  SAW 


Your  Bam  is  Wrong— IF 


— if  your  herd  isn’t  healthy  —  if  your  milk  yield  isn’t 
large  enough — if  you’ve  got  too  much  work  to  do — 
your  bam  is  wrong — it  should  be  modernized  with 
Star  Bam  Equipment. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  milk  yield  go  up  and  the 
sick  rate  go  down — if  you  want  to  have  a  sound, 
productive  herd  and  cut  your  labor  costs  in  half — 
then — investigate  Star  Bam  Equipment,  because 
it’s  built  to  do  just  those  things  for  you. 

labor — the  Star  Curb  Clamp  which 
cuts  down  installation  cost  —  these 
and  many  other  features  you  wou  Id  n't 
be  without  are  exclusive  with  Star. 

In  the  Star  Line,  you’ll  find  more 
than  merely  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions —  everything  for  the  barn, 
inside  and  out,  is  there:  Water 
Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Systems, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  as  well  as 
Harvester  Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball 
Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse  Equip¬ 
ment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  a 
world  of  other  farm  specialties. 


Star  Bam  Equipment  is  an  in¬ 
vestment — instead  of  costing  money 
it  saves  cash  and  labor,  increases 
profits  and  is  a  permanent  source 
of  added  income  for  you. 

United  States  patents  protect  the 
exclusive  features  that  put  Star  Barn 
Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself — you 
will  find  these  advantages  in  no 
other  brand.  For  instance,  the 
Unit  System  which  enables  you  to 
add  stalls  as  your  herd  grows — the 
Star  Alignment  Device  which  keeps 
bedding  and  stalls  clean  and  lessens 

Our  348-page  bound  catalog,  profusely  illustrated  in  colors,  is  free 
if  you’ll  write  for  it  and  tell  us  when  you’re  going  to  build  a  new 
barn  or  remodel  your  old  one.  Our  Plan  Department  is  at  your 
service,  free.  Use  the  coupon  for  plans.  Write  lor  the  catalog. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &.  CO 


Harvard,  I1L  Eoetythmg  for  the  Modem  Barn  Albany,  N.Y. 

Lo*  Angeles,  San  Franckco.  Portland,  Oregon 

1  V|  %  If  You’re  Thinking 

H  he  H  H  of  Building  or  Re- 
JL  JL  VJL/A-/  modeling  a  Barn. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  our  Plan 
Department  experts  will  send  you, 
free  of  cost,  a  complete  set  of  blue 
prints.  End  and  side  elevations  — 
cross  section  and  floor  plan  —  com¬ 
plete.  And — free. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 
Dept  67.  Industrial  Bldg. ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  free  a  special 
set olbarn plans.  BUILDING  u  „ 

I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  *  a  barn 


about 


Address, 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  It. 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
lonur  life  and  tijrht-fittinK 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
r.tavts,  creosoted;  over- 
i  i/.ed  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close- liuinjt,  aa fo¬ 
lder  doors.  Handsome  red- 
eedar  roof.  Write  for  liook- 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  fanners 
front  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can¬ 
ada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail¬ 
able  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hog*  is  equally  profitable.  Hundteds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  cornea  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  rpake  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying  , 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  Stock  ryi#inR.  Attractive  cli-  \W 
mate,  good  neighbors,  churches*,  schools,  A 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele-  In 
phone,  etc.  W 

For  illuntrutcd  literature,  map*,  description  of  farm  Iff 
opportunity  In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  aa 

Alberto  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  ratca,  etc.,  wnto  ^^TTJn 


301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  or  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


vy/nw 


t*7".  ROSSW 


HARDER  SILOS 


Tho 

<:h:ui.i»lon 

Silo  I 


offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can¬ 
ada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail¬ 
able  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
hag  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels*)/  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogm.i  equally  profit  able.  Hundieds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  cornea  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  rpake  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying  , 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  Stock  ryi#inR.  Attractive  cli-  \W 
mate,  good  neighbors,  churches*,  schools,  A 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele-  In 
phone,  etc.  W 

For  illuntratori  literature,  map*,  description  of  farm  Iff 
opportunity  In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  aq 

Alberto  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  ratca,  etc.,  wnto 


Good  available  territory 
opan  for  Itv#  act  tilt 
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Now  Is  A 
Good  Time  To  Build 


Costs  have  so  lowered  that  average  building  costs 
are  not  likely  to  decrease  for  some  time. 

In  any  event,  the  profit  a  Jamesway  barn  will  make  for  you 
each  year  you  use  it,  will  far  offset  any  possible  saving  that  can 
bo  effected  by  waiting. 


For  example,  drinking  cups  alone 
should  pay  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the 
entire  barn.  Tests  have  proved  that 
on  the  average,  Jamesway  cups  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  from  each  cow  $  14.01 
during  the  cold  weather  season. 

A  James  planned  barn,  complete 
with  James  equipment,  Jamesway  in¬ 
sulation,  ventilation,  double  glazed 
windows  and  silos  can  be  built  for 
$21  per  cow  per  year. 

If  you  get  your  money  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System, 


you  have  up  to  40  years  to  pay  back. 

If  you  intend  building  a  new  barn, 
or  remodeling  your  old  barn,  either 
this  year  or  later,  why  not  send  now 
for  ou  r  336-page  book.  It  tells  all  about 
Jamesway  ventilation,  Jamesway 
stalls,  stanchions,  bull  pens,  cow  pens, 
calf  pens,  manure  carriers,  feed  carri¬ 
ers,  drinking  cups  and  other  labor  sav¬ 
ing  money  making  inventions  for  the 
dairy  farmer;  and  gives  much  valuable 
information  regarding  building. 

Ask  for  Dairy  Barn  Book  No.  30. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 

We  Kell  direct,  from  our  Factory.  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  113*. W)  up,  (laprmting  ou  size. 
All  allot  iii  (Ilia  sal*  arc  kigliost  grade.  genuine 
clour  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  nil  our 
In  teat  improvement*.  Subject  id  inspection  fit 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  anmll  deposit  wo 
will  hold  alio  for  Spi  tug  shipment  If  desired.  If 
shipped  at  once  no  eaah  In  advance.  You  can 
save  money  by  pelting  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone  Advise  sine  desired. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Pennu. 


Live  Stock  News 


JAMES'  MANUFACTURING  COM PANY 

Fjcrrt  l/l  thins  on,  Wisconsin** yfEhmra,  New  York  •  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  £ 


Compensation  for  Tubercular  Cow 

We  have  three  cows,  and  have  a  retail 
milk  route.  The  city  started  a  “better- 
milk  campaign."  We  had  a  veterinarian 
make  a  (ubemiliti  test,  and  found  one 
envv  to  fail  the  tost.  We  paid  $1  It)  for 
litis  cow,  and  the  butcher  will  pay  about 
$25  or  $30  for  same  Does  the  State 
make  any  compensation  in  such  case? 

New  Jersey.  r»d. 

The  laws  of  New*  Jersey  relating  to 
indemnification  for  cattle  condemned  with 
tuberculosis  do  nut  permit  any  person  to 
be  reimbursed  for  a  slaughtered  animal 
unless  that  animal  has  been  tubercdlin- 
tested  by  a  veterinarian  from  the  State 
Board  of  Animal  Industry.  There  has 
been  such  a  demand  from  the  dairymen 
nf  the  State  for  whole  herds  to  he  tested 
under  the  "accredited  herd”  plan  that 
(lie  Attorney  General  has  made  the  above 
rilling.  Should  you  desire  to  have  your 
whole  herd  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan,  you  will  receive  pay  in  part 
for  all  animals  that  react.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  grades  one-third  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  carcass  and  the 
appraised  value  of  the  animal,  this  sum 
not  to  exceed  $.10.  In  addition,  you  will 
receive  $25  from  the  Federal  Department 
if  Industry.  To  illustrate,  you  might,  re¬ 
ceive  $30  for  the  carcass.  $10  from  the 
State,  and  $25  from  the  Government, 
making  a  total  of  $105.  If  you  are  inter- 
■sted  in  this  plan,  get  in  touch  with  Dr. 
•T.  H.  McNeil,  State  House,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

J.  w.  B. 


Summer  Silage 

I  have  bought  a  silo  to  put  up  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Can  l  keep  silage  to  feed  during  the 
Summer  when  it  gets  warm?  How  much 
] must  1  lake  off  each  day.  The  silo  is 
10x32.  and  I  am  planning  to  make  an 
s.ft.  pit,  which  would  make  a  silo  10x40. 
I  feed  about  12  cows  most  of  the  time. 
Fan  1  take  enough  off  in  Summer  so  that 
it  will  not  spoil,  and  how  many  tons  does 
it  hold:  size  about  10x10?  Do  you  think 
it  would  bp  better  for  me  to  buy  twp 
small  silos,  not  so  largo  in  diameter? 

Dornsife,  I’a'.  c.  e.  it. 

Silage  can  he  kept  well  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  will  furnish  your  herd 
with  a  very  good  succulent  feed  during  the 
usually  dry  months  of  July  and  August. 
It'  pastures  are  abundant,  (luring  May 
and  June,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  feed 
silage.  The  silage  can  be  covered  with 
something  that  will  keep  it  airtight,  and 
the  loss  will  hp  slight.  Some  follow  the 
practice  of  spreading  a  few  inches  of 
sawdust  over  the  silage  and  wetting  il 
well.  At  least  four  inches  of  silage 
should  be  removed  each  day  to  keep  the 
corn  from  spoiling  during  warm  weather. 
A  10x40  ft  silo  will  hold  approximately 
75  tons.  This  is  a  small  silo,  and  I  am 
sure  that  with  12  cows  you  will  not  have 
any  trouble  in  keeping  your  silage  in 


Silo  Bargains 

That  Mean  Bic]  Savincj 


good  condition. 


Coughing  Pigs 

My  pigs  have  been  coughing  since  last 
August.  They  are  in  the  barn  cellar. 
They  run  on  horse  manure.  The  bottom 
of  tiie  cellar  is  cemented.  Other  Winters 
they  run  on  horse  and  cow  manure.  It  is 
a  warm  cellar,  and  can  be  ventilated  by  a 
big  door.  Is  it  the  horse  manure  that 
causes  the  coughing?  If  not,  what  is  it? 

j.  a.  s. 

Irritating  gases  from  manure  in  a  badly 
ventilated  stable  often  cause  troublesome 
cough  in  pigs,  mid.  worse  than  that,  the 
insanitary  conditions  weaken  the  animals, 
lessen  resistant  powers,  and  so  pave  the 
way  for  deadly  diseases,  such  as  cholera, 
swine  plague  and  influenza.  The  strong 
pigs  may  root  in  the  manure  during  the 
day,  with  the  door  wide  oneu  for  air.  but 
at  night  should  occupy  a  clean,  dry  bed  in 
a  sanitary  stable  which  is  well  lighted  and 
sunny.  The  jogs  that  are  thriftless  should 
he  kept  out  of  the  basement  entirely,  and 
have  a  clean  yard  to  run  in  for  exercise. 
It.  is  quite  likely  that  the  pigs;  are  infested 
with  lung  worms,  and  there  la  no  certain 
remedy,  but  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  pure 
turpentine  in  tlodr  slop,  for  every  lbs. 
of  body  weight,  for  three  consecutive  days 
a  week  f"t*  two  weeks,  may  help.  Gen¬ 
erous  feeding  is  even  more  important,  for 
well-fed  pigs  (end  to  throw  off  the  worms 
in  time.  Allow  free  access  to  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay.  slaked  lime.  salt,  wood 
ashes  or  wood  charcoal,  and  feed  mixed 
meals,  including  digester  tankage  from  a 
self-feeder,  am!  also  give  sweet  skim-milk 
once  or  twice  daily  as  a  drink.  If  worms 
pass  in  the  feces,  give  the  powders  often 
prescribed  here.  A.  s.  A. 


"I  once  stopped  at  a  queer  hotel  in 
Colorado.  When  dinner  was  ready  the 
proprietor  fired  one  charge  from  a  double* 
barrelled  shotgun.”  “Why  didn’t  he  fire 
both?”  “He  said  he  was  keeping  the 
other  to  collect  with.” — Credit  Lost. 


$235 

ForiOX 30 

SILO 


Tho  bn«i  *Uo«.  fn  ront  traction,  mn- 
tfrtnl.  irDprovotnnnL*  tfi*  beet  for 
not  vico  nrwi  no  tla  fact  ion  urn  what 
(ihftmclon.  Now-Koun  and  In-do* 
•Ir-uct-o  Mobil  blloe  •buwn  above 
aro  famoui  for. 

Now,  wncomn  along  with  UlO  low- 
nut  (iricoii  ever  mao*  l.ownr  than 
any  nth  nr .  UsmJtftt  tot  mu,  biirgcrtt 

Jarly  ouJcr  dint-aunt*  Wrlfcaua  for 
nil  Information,  afntft  ulna  wanted 
ah. I  kcI  our  ion ;>rt*r  olfor  C«tn* 

In**  and  cnniptatv  liifm  nnitiiMi.  then 
CodipQi  o  ihorfo  uIIoh  with  any  otheru. 
on  ronafruoUnn  and  Impiowuient, 
ootntmt-ii  prlcos  and  you’ll  wonder 
bow  w«  con  irivo  ao  much  vuluo  for 
no  llttlo  moony. 


$139 

NOW  BUYS 

ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


M I  The  lead- 

«r  among 
euttera.  72 Fear* 
rapuUHonbqilt  Into 
then*.  Suuic  after  SO  yean 
MTYlcantill  to  u*n  Ttmyaanda  ol 
owner*  will  tanlify  that  ttuu*  Cnt- 
t«ra  ore  25  per  cent  cheaper  to  op¬ 
erate,  make  25  per  cent.  he!  ter  en- 
•«*«*•.  lluve  larger  capacity,  more 
Improvrnienta,  lone  upkeap.  Now 
anN  at  mpeh  lower  pticcii  than  any 
other.  Higgar  dlaronnt  for  early 


our  alttvH,  CTinatrorilon, 
term*  und  prlc«»  to  prove  owning  ft 
Roaa  Cuttor  now  la  cheaper  and 
butter  than  hiring  vourjiilo  filled, 

THE  E.  |/V.  ROSS  CO. 
Dapt.  270  Springfield,  o. 


15Year  Guaranteed 

SLATE  SURFACED 


Bcsl  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 

J*  PER 

mm  roll 


Maii4  of Jtoavy  iimflnir  lelt  •atumt^d  and  coated  with 
Suriaced  alih  oruahea  alalo  In  nnturiil  n»d  or 
if  mail  color*.  Colon  are  pafan»nenl  etui  non-ttirilnr 

nujulrn  no  tmlntlug  or  etidntiiir  and  carb  rain  waahee  It 
ir(;40  And  ck'jift. 

In  roll*  tiJ  Ini’hoa  Wlda.  4U1-,  fret  long  (each  roll  anoqph 
to  vovor  100  aquaru  root.  allowing  lot*  2  inch  lane),  Nnilr. 
rnmeiit.  «nr|  Intdrui'llona  included  with  each  toll  Kaey  l o 
lay* -only  looln  nomfiui,  n  hammer  end  a  jerk -knife 

If  >rm  want  b*  ft|>f»ly  tide  I  aiding  over  old  worn!  ahlnylee 
a  pacify  roll*  i«»  tin  i  urked  with  rxtra  long  mule,  and  add 
8  cojjta  par  roll. 

Buy  Your  Roofing  Now! 

Order  direct  from  tldaad.-*oui  y unruntca  prutectu  yon. 
Or  write  for  nontr»if>n  Mnt  free  on  reriucat 

Fliippnd  from  i  .him vo,  K  ernuri  CifV  and  St.  Paul,  or  from 
warehmuea  ut  Volk.  I'm.,  and  St.  leuiia,  V" 

iNOTlOK:  I'rlCfi  In  L uiwi  <  (rit  v*  nt  d  8t. Haul  terrltoriee 
;*li*0  fflll  atlne*vZ.'<U  polr  roll.)  Seud  four  oioer  to 
houne  tmai  eat  you.  Addraea:  Dept,  f-.  * 

IVIontgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


As  cow,  like  a  flivver, 

won't  run  on  poor  fuel 

Crank  a  flivver  all  you  want.  Get 
cranky  at  a  cow  all  you  want. 
Both  will  stall  anyhow  if  the 
mixture  isn’t  right. 

The  right  mixture  for  a  cow 
means  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
silage.  It  keeps  old  boss  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  that  means  more 
.A.  big  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Jck'jflX  Choose  a  Harder  Silo.  The 
IjT  smooth,  tight  stave  walls 
[flnpjf'A  mean  the  best  silage. 

JjTr-jl  IT  A  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Iff  !  ft  HARDER  MFC.  C0RP. 

eh  Boi  11  Coblcskilt,  N.  Y.  * 


JS  FARM  WAGONS 

*  .  \  -  Hinh  or  low  wheels— 

*1**1  or  winsl  -wid* 
Tyljql  or  narrow  tires. 
J  U  Wuiron  parts  of  all 
kinds.  ©Wheels  to  fit 
liv?*» IL  L’l s/  “ny  r  a  n  n  i  n  ir  Rear. 

W ^ Cktoit-I  lllufltalM  In  ^dvra  frao. 

KUctric  WH..I  Co..  48  Un  SI, .Quincy. III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Roots  of  Agricultural  Unrest 


The  Middleman. — The  old  industry  of 
creating  sedatives  for  formers  in  time  of 
agricultural  unrest  is  just  now  working 
overtime.  Nowhere  can  we  see  any  de¬ 
termined  purpose  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  cause  of  the  present  agricultural  de¬ 
pression.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any  broad, 
comprehensive  policy  for  agricultural  re¬ 
lief.  Whether  this  is  due  to  ignorance  of 
farm  needs,  want  of  vision,  or  a  carefully 
devised  scheme  of  selfish  interests  does 
not  matter.  The  result  is  the  same.  This 
country  has  an  abundance  of  wealth  in 
food  and  fiber  products  grown  on  our 
farms.  About  -10  per  cent  of  the  people 
live  on  t'he  farms.  Probably  a  little  more 
than  t>0  per  cent  are  urban  population  and 
look  to  the  farms  for  their  food.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fond  and  the  consumers  of  food 
are  separated  by  long  distances.  The 


sary  as  a  means  to  win  the  war.  The 
price  of  wheat  alone  was  arbitrarily  fixed 
in  the  open,  but  prices  of  practically  all 
other  products  were  officially  manipulated 
below  the  level  of  supply  and  demand. 
Neither  farm  products  nor  farm  supplies 
could  be  moved  except  through  the  official 
agency  of  middlemen.  When  the  war  was 
over  this  system  was  established  more 
firmly  than  ever  before.  It.  has  been 
politically  created  by  the  strong  arm  of 
government  —  city,  State  and  nation. 
Nothing  short  of  the  same  power  can 
change  it.  We  see  no  disposition  to  face 
the  situation  squarely  in  any  legislature. 
Where  farmers  are  hard  pressed  and  rest¬ 
less,  they  are  soothed  and  allured  by  little 
concessions  and  legislative  palliatives, 
some  of  wh:eh  are  good  enough  in  their 


tor  a  good  investment,  for  helping  get  the 
work  well  along,  hut  we  never  aim  to  use 
it  and  allow  the  teams  to  remain  idle 
when  there  is  work  the  horses  can  do  as 
well.” 

Regarding  opera  ling  costs,  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  says :  “The  tractor  has  cost  me  .‘it) 
cents  an  hour  for  fuel  and  oil.  To  this 
should  be  added  depreciation  and  repairs. 
In  rny  case  the  repairs  have  cost,  practi¬ 
cally  nothing,  except  my  own  time.” 

.lust  across  (he  State  line  in  Ohio  M. 
K.  King  has  a  large  acreage  in  fruit  and  a 
much  larger  acreage  devoted  to  general 
farming.  Mr.  Ring  says:  “Our  exper¬ 
ience  with  a  tractor  extends  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  is  confined  to  one  of 
the  four-wheeled  type  of  machines,  quite 
large,  and  with  rating  of  10  horse  power 
on  the  drawbar  and  J20  horsepower  at  the 
belt.  We  are  using  kerosene  as  fuel.”  In 
prefacing  remarks  as  to  cost.  Mr,  Ring 
said  :  “The  tractor  lias  been  dependable 
and  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Our  trees 
are  now  so  large  that  we  arc  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  low- 
down  track  layer  machines  to  supplement 
our  older  tractor.” 

As  to  operating  costs,  Mr.  Ring  says: 
“We  use  our  tractor  100  days  each  year. 
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that  wo  find  to  do,  but  for  the  main  or¬ 
chard  tillage  we  find,  in  view  of  the 
length  of  time  the  horses  are  idle,  aud 
other  reasons  stated,  that  our  conclusion 
in  favor  of  the  tractor  is  well  founded. 
Our  experience  with  the  tractor  in  or¬ 
chard  development  has  been  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  we  are  depending  on  the  tractor 
more  and  more  each  year.  Furl  her,  in 
our  opinion,  the  double  action  tractor 
disk  is  one  of  the  best  orchard  tillage 
tools.  On  soil  well  supplied  with  humus 
we  (hr  very  little  plowing  after  we  stop 
growing  crops  between  the  trees.  We 
disk  each  way.  and  follow  up  later  with 
two  spring-tooth  harrows  abreast.” 

W.  T.  Mann  of  Northeastern  Ohio  uses 
one  of  his  tractors  to  haul  heavy  sprayer. 
Mr.  Mann  states  that,  the  slow,  steady 
movement  of  the  tractor  makes  it  very  de¬ 
pendable.  Mr.  Mann  says:  “We  plan  to 
keep  moving.  In  spraying  small  trees  the 
tractor  may  be  driven  as  fast  as  one  can 
walk,  and  as  the  trees  get  larger  one  can 
drive  slower,  and  in  spraying  large  trees 
a  tractor  can  be  driven  very  slow.  In 
case  of  large  trees,  three  men  can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  one  for  spraying  tbo  top.  another 
the  middle  of  the  tree  and  the  third  man 
for  the  lower  limbs.  la  this  way  there 


farmer  can  no  longer  personally  bring 
the  food  to  the  city  home.  The  consumer 
is  unable  to  go  to  the  farm  for  it.  Hence 
an  agency  lias  been  created  to  take  the 
food  from  the  farmer’s  hands  atul  deliver 
it  to  the  city  door.  This  agency  we  call 
the  middleman  system.  It  begins  with  the 
transportation  companies,  goes  through 
the  commission  dealer,  a  jobber,  a  whole¬ 
saler.  and  a  retailer.  Sometimes  these 
agencies  speculate  in  it  between  them¬ 
selves  to  take  up  all  the  spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The 
policy  is  that  the  market  must  not  be 
disturbed  by  low  prices.  The  consumer 
must  not  discover  that  there  is  any  way 
to  get  cheaper  food.  If  the  supply  is 
larger  than  usual,  the  consumer  must  not 
be  permitted  to  discover  it.  The  policy 
is  stable  prices  to  the  consumer  and  low 
prices  and  waste  for  the  producer.  The 
present  result  of  this  policy  is  that  food 
is  wasting  oil  the  farms,  and  many  city 
people  are  unable  to  get  enough  to  satisfy 
their  hunger.  City  authorities  are  con¬ 
stantly  reporting  a  large  percentage  of 
underfed  children  in  the  city  schools. 

Improved  Conditions  Needed. — The 
obvious  remedy  for  these  conditions 


would  be  to  find  a  way  to  get.  the  cheap 
food  of  the  farms  to  the  city  children  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  This  would  ho  simple, 
direct  and  efficient.  It  would  create  a 
ready  market,  and  absorb  the  farm  surplus 


Fins  shows  a  poultry  demonstration  by  the  County  Agent  of  Bucks  Co..  Pa.  Here  they  all  are — from  grandfather 
down  to  the  baby — each  with  a  chicken  in  hand,  learning  how  to  tell  a  drone  from  a  good  layer.  It  is  wonderful 
how  many  people  are  learning  how  to  analyze  a  hen.  This  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  egg  yield  in  a  way  that  few 
people  stop  to  realize.  When  people  come  together  in  this  way  and  compare  notes  they  make  great  progress  in 

analyzing  a  hen. 


of  food.  It  would  cure  anemic  children  of 
their  illness  and  make  future  producers 
of  them.  Why  is  it  that  this  simple  remedy 
for  a  depressed  agriculture  and  an  anemic 
city  population  is  not  applied?  No  one 
denies  that  it  can  be  done.  No  one  stands 
up  and  defends  the  present  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution.  When  wo  first  made  the  state¬ 
ment.  that  the  farmer  got  .'55  cents  out  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar,  wo  were  disputed. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  man 
who  drives  a  city  milk  wagon  gets  close 
to  a  dollar  an  hour.  The  farmer  who 
makes  ihe  milk  is  lucky  if  lie  gets  a  dollar 
a  (lay,  and  the  farmer’s  day  is  often  lti 
hours  Ioug.  There  is  not.  a  man  who 
touches  the  farm  produce  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  farmer’s  hands  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer’s  table  who  does  not 
get  more  out  of  it  for  the  time  aud  energy 
put  into  it  than  the  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duced  it.  This  applies  to  the  trainman, 
t!  e  conductor,  firethau,  brakeinan  and 
engineer,  all  the  way  through  the 
various  truckmen  aud  dealers  down  to 
the  delivery  boy  and  Che  cook.  All  this 
burden  of  middleman  expense  and  profit 
is  pyramided  on  top  of  the  food,  and  then 
the  wages  of  all  are  computed  on  the  cost 
of  the  food,  and  other  living  expenses  cre¬ 
ated  the  same  way.  Is  this  system  built, 
up  through  ignorance,  or  for  want  cf 
vision  to  see  its  results,  or  by  studied 
intrigue  on  the  part  of  those  who  profit 
by  it  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer? 

Development  of  the  System. — Be¬ 
fore  we  can  answer  that  question  we  must 
know  how  the  system  has  been  developed 
and  why  and  how  it  is  maintained.  We 
have  made  a  deliberate  and  lifelong  study 
of  this  problem,  and  we  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that,  the  system  has  been 
built  up  and  is  uow  maintained  through 
political  agencies  for  the  profit  of  the 
middle  agency.  It.  was  strong  and  power¬ 
ful  before  the  war;  but  it  never  before 
held  the  dominating  position  it  secured 
during  the  Hoover  administration,  and 
yet  bolds  by  virtue  of  the  monopoly  it 
then  acquired.  During  the  war  farmers 
were  lectured  on  their  patriotic  duty, 
ow,...  fnjfi  ti,nt  production  was  nocos¬ 


way,  but  which  afford  no  adequate  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief.  If  the  people  engaged  in 
the  delivery  of  food  and  in  manufacturing 
and  delivering  farm  supplies  were  re¬ 
quired  to  work  for  the  wages  farmers  get 
there  would  be  no  surplus  <ff  food  to 
trouble  the  farmer,  and  the  city  would  be 
bountifully  fed.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
we  have  any  monopoly  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  and  wo  can  only  conclude  that  the 
system  is  maintained  for  selfish  reasons; 
and  since  it  can  he  changed  onlj  by  the 
powers  that  created  it  and  maintain  it, 
the  remedy  lies  first  in  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation,  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  and  then  by  a  united  action  on 
their  part  to  enforce  jhstice  f<>r  them¬ 
selves  through  the  governmental  agencies 
that  now  discriminate  against  them. 

The  Tractor  in  Orchard  and  Vineyard 

“The  time  is  near  when  practically  all 
work  in  vineyards  aud  orchards  will  be 
done  with  tractors.”  This  statement  was 
made  by  a  (Chautauqua  County  grape 
grower  nearly  10  years  ago.  At  the 
time  his  hired  mail  was  operating  a  typi¬ 
cal  machine  of  the  time,  one  cylinder,  and 
one  that  was  heavier,  less  efficient  per¬ 
haps,  and  more  cumbersome  than  types 
of  tractors  now  in  use.  This  tractor  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  to  be  used  in 
the  l.ake  Erie  grape  belt.  The  time  is  at 
band  when  a  large  part  of  the  work  on 
the  larger  vineyards  and  fruit  farms  will 
be  done  with  power  machinery. 

A.  D.  Phillips  of  Erie  Couuty,  l’a.,  says 
of  the  tractor:  “Many  fanners  in  the 
grape  belt  declare  they  are  making  future 
plantings  with  view  to  tractor  cultivation. 
The  fact  is  that  my  orchards  and  many 
others  are  not  laid  out  with  the  idea  of 
using  a  tractor  economically.  The  rows 
are  short,  and  the  plantings  are  in 
patches.  Part  of  our  old  vineyard  was 
planted  it  rows  too  narrow  to  use  the 
tractor.  W  e  are  planting  our  new  vine¬ 
yard  with  ro\v>  0  ft.  apart,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  the  tractor  for  a  large  part, 
of  the  work,  although  we  will  still  use 
the  horses  for  horse  hoeing  and  many 
jobs.  The  use  of  rye  and  vetch  as  a 
cover  crop,  to  which  many  object,  owing 
to  difficulty  of  plowing  under,  need  not 
cause  fear  to  the  tractor  owner.  We  aim 
to  turn  it  down  as  soon  ns  the  rye  heads 
appear.  With  a  good  tractor  disk  run 
over  it  this  crop  need  have  no  terrors  for 
the  t”ec‘ne  plow.  We  consider  the  trnc- 


The  fuel  cost,  for  10  hours  is  $2.80  for 
20  gallons  of  kerosene,  75  cents  for  lubri¬ 
cating  oil.  current,  repairs  25  cents,  in¬ 
terest  oh  investment  »!()  cents,  and  de¬ 
preciation  £1.50.  These  figures  amount 
to  £5.00  each  working  day.  The  25  cents 
for  repairs  is  four  times  what  they  ac¬ 
tually  cost  us  during  the  four  years’  use. 
In  view  of  depreciation  charge  the  trac¬ 
tor  will  be  paid  for  in  seven  years,  and 
we  shall  be  £50  to  the  good.  However, 
the  tractor  is  in  fine  condition,  and  should 
give  service  for  a  much  greater  period 
than  seven  years  with  proper  care.  From 
now  on  our  repair  bill  will  probably  be 
greater,  yet  the  tractor  owner  or  the 
possible  purchaser  of  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  lie  should  be  his  own  service 
man  as  much  us  possible.  He  should  see 
that  bis  tractor  is  running  smoothly,  that 
loose  bolts  and  bearings  are  kept  tight¬ 
ened,  and  that  proper  lubrication  and 
cooling  occur  at  all  times.  We  devote 
one-half  hour  each  day  in  going  over  the 
tractor,  oiling  and  greasing,  and  getting 
ready  for  field  work.  At  present  low 
prices  of  feed  it  would  cost  £2.1  Mi  a  day 
to  feed  the  tractor  power  equivalent  in 
horse  flesh.  We  consider  that  the  tractor 
will  do  the  work  of  four  teams,  and 
eight  hours  is  a  full  day’s  work  for  a 
team.  In  warm  weather  it  is  necessary 
to  frequently  rest  the  team.  Further¬ 
more.  care  and  attention  for  horsbs 
is  spread  over  the  whole  year.  Care 
of  tractor  usually  ceases  when  the 
day's  work  is  done.  Overhaul  of  tractor 
should  be  done  at  such  season  of  the 
year  when  there  will  he  no  immediate 
demand  for  its  services,  and  it  should  be 
in  fit  condition  the  same  as  horses  to 
properly  perform  their  work  when  the 
season  opens.  Our  cost  for  extra  drivers 
for  teams  is  from  £2  to  a  day.  The 
cost  of  eight  or  even  six  good  horses  is 
much  greater  than  a  tractor.  The  cost 
of  horse-drawn  implements  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  fewer  tractor-drawn 
implements  required  to  perform  equal 
work.  The  cost  of  housing  is  in  favor  of 
the  tractor  and  tractor  machinery.  Some 
may  get.  10  years’  service  out  of  a  horse, 
yet  in  view  of  our  experience  this  Sum¬ 
mer  I  believe  depreciation  in  horseflesh 
is  greater  than  tractor  depreciation. 

“In  orchard  tillage.”  Sir.  King  says, 
"the  tractor  has  many  advantages  over 
horses.  It  gets  around  the  trees  better, 
and  is  able  to  work  long  hours  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  orchard  is  most  in 
need  of  this  work,  and  we  all  know  the 
orchard  is  a  hot  place  for  horses  on  a 
very  warm  day.  On  our  farm  we  think 
it  pays  to  keep  horses  for  hauling  the 
sprayer  and  for  the  hundred  and  one  jobs 


is  no  stopping  and  resting  horses  at  a 
time  when  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
should  make  use  of  every  moment.  We 
fiud  in  our  tractor  experience  that  one 
tractor  will  do  work  requiring  three  or 
four  teams.  As  near  as  we  can  conclude 
from  our  orchard  experience,  it  costs  as 
much  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work  with  a 
tractor  as  it  does  with  horses,  yet  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  not  adding  to  the  expense-  account 
while  idle.  In  my  opinion,”  Mr.  Mann 
said,  “depreciation  on  tractor  and  horses 
is  about  the  same.  I  pay  a  good  price 
for  horses,  and  am  less  fortunate  than 
some  men.  since  I  enunot  deal  them  off 
except  at  a  much  lower  figure.  And  an¬ 
other  advantage  in  favor  of  the  tractor, 
which  I  consider  of  importance,  is  the  fact 
that  the  tractor  can  be  operated  continu¬ 
ously  during  the  busy  periods  by  shifting 
drivers.  This  is  vitally  mmortaut  during 
the  rush  season.  I  have  had  little  trouble 
with  one  tractor,  which  was  as  reliable 
its  my  car.  Another  tractor  caused  con¬ 
siderable  bother,  and  we  had  difficulty  in 
getting  tlie  service  people  to  give  the  trac¬ 
tor  the  proper  attention.  I  have  a  man 
who  is  as  capable  ns  tnauv  so-called  ex¬ 
pert  machinists.”  said  Mr.  Mann,  “and 
he  is  depended  upon  for  overhauling  and 
repairing.  An  item  which  makes  many 
tractors  excessively  expensive  is  the  cost 
of  inexperienced  and  inefficient  men  who 
arc  too  frequently  employed  in  ovc  haul¬ 
ing  and  repairing.  One  of  our  tractors 
broke  down  when  we  needed  it  greatly. 
The  part  cost  £40;  this  was  replaced  by 
a  man  who  prided  himself  as  a  mechanic, 
and  who  had  given  the  tractor  an  over¬ 
hauling.  l’he  part  broke  the  second  time, 
and  our  man  replaced  it.  and  it  has 
caused  no  trouble.  Hereafter  we  will  de¬ 
pend  ou  our  own  man  for  this  work.” 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  tractor  users 
that,  covering  a  period  of  years,  even  at 
present,  low  feed  costs  and  the  possibility 
of  cheaper  labor,  the  tractor  pays.  Where 
general  farming  is  carried  on.  100  to  125 
acres  may  be  considered  the  minimum 
sized  farm  on  which  a  tractor  may  he 
owned.  However,  several  who  own  as 
small  an  acreage  as  20  acres  in  orchard 
or  vineyard  may  be  profitably  operated 
with  power,  and  the  owner  will  have  time 
to  do  outside  work.  In  one  ease  a  tractor 
owner  did  nmvard  of  400  hours’  work 
for  each  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  an  overhaul  was  necessary.  This 
cost  £101,  and  apparently  the  tractor  is 
in  condition  for  at  least  two  years'  ser¬ 
vice  as  good.  On  the  other  hand,  an¬ 
other  tractor  in  use  less  than  nine  months 
is  in  such  condition  that  proper  overhaul 
will  cost  much  more  than  this  figure. 

Ohio.  "  w. 
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The  Cabbage  Maggot 


Control  of  tlte  Magoot  in  U  mushes. 
The  writer  carried  nut.  an  experiment 
last  Spring'  on  radishes  for  the  control  of 
the  maggot  with  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to 
1,000,  with  fine  results.  I  treated  one- 
half  of  the  radishes  on  May  7.  just  as  the 
plants  had  conn*  above  ground,  and  again 
on  May  15.  When  harvested  the  untreated 
plants  showed  nearly  ‘JO  per  cent  injured 
seriously  by  the  maggots,  while  the  treated 
plants  gave  perfect  radishes,  not  one  in¬ 
jured  by  maggots.  In  other  words,  the 
treatment  was  100  per  cent  effective.  An 
experimenter  hesitates  to  record  a  rem¬ 
edial  agent  as  perfect,  and  I  should  not 
expect  corrosive  sublimate  to  he  a  perfect 
remedy  for  this  maggot  in  every  instance, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  record  the  facts  as  I 
found  them  in  this  experiment,  .1.  ,T. 
Davis,  in  Indiana,  reports  that  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  corrosive  sublimate,  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  ounce  in  10  gallons  of  water, 
gave  05  to  '.Hi  per  cent  good  plants,  while 
untreated  rows  showed  from  82  to  00  per 
cent  injured  radishes.  Similar  results 
have  been  reported  by  workers  in  Canada, 
so  that  we  now  feel  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending  corrosive  sublimate  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  cabbage  maggot  in  radishes. 

Control  of  the  Maggot  on  Fault 
Cahkaokh,- — Here  again  experiments  in 
Canada  and  later  in  the  1  'nit od  States 
have  shown  that  corrosive  sublimate  is 
an  effective  control  material  for  the  mag¬ 
got  rui  cabbages.  In  the  college  vegetable 
gardens  the  effectiveness  of  this  material 
was  Clearly  demonstrated  last  Spring. 
The  rather  large  areas  of  early  cabbages 
grown  by  the  department  were  treated 
once  just  after  the  plants  \ver»*  set  in 
the  field  and  again  one  week  later  with 
corrosive  sublimate  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water. 
Closely  adjoining  plots  of  cabbages  set  on 
the  same  date  were  not  treated  with  any¬ 
thing  and  served  us  checks.  Spare  is  too 
limited  to  give  details  here,  but  careful 
examination  and  count  of  the  plants  in 
•Tilly  showed  that,  the  treated  plants  bad 
made  an  almost  perfect  stand,  and  that 
only  hero  and  there  could  be.  defected  a 
plant  which  may  have  been  attacked  by 
the  maggot  and  somewhat  stunted.  Wo 
estimated  that  fill  to  OS  per  cent  of  the 
•  lants  in  these  treated  plots  had  been 
protected  from  injury  by  the  maggot,  aud 
that  those  plants  which  showed  some  sign 
of  injury  were  not  severely  damaged. 
The  plants  in  the  check  plots,  which  were 
equally  well  cared  for  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated.  showed  a  high  per  cent  of  stunted, 
scrubby  plants  produced  by  the  attacks 
of  the  maggot,  ns  shown  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  root  system,  and  also  a  large 
proportion  of  plants  killed  outright  by 
the  insert.  On  the  average,  JO  per  cent 
of  the  plants  in  these  plots  by  actual 
count  bad  either  been  killed  outright,  or 
were  so  stunted  and  deformed  that  they 
were  worthless.  In  some  of  the  rows  as 
high  as  81  to  8S  per  cent  of  the  plants 
had  either  been  killed  or  stunted  beyond 
recovery.  These  results  are  substantiated 
bv  the  results  obtained  in  Xovu  Seotiu. 
in  the  provinces  of  Ottawa  and  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  in  the  Srate  of  Indiana.  In 
the  localities  cited,  treatment  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  gave  from  04  to  OS  per 
cent  of  the  plants  free  from  injury,  while 
the  untreated  areas  showed  all  the  way 
from  20  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  plants  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  maggots. 

How  and  Wit  bn  to  Apply  Corrosive 
ftcm.i M ate. — Corrosive  soldi ma tc  should 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  1,000 
parts  of  water,  which  means  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  of  the  powder  to  eight  gallons 
of  water.  Splendid  success  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  however,  by  using  it  at  tlte  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water.  The 
powder  should  first  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  say  six  ounces  in  two  gallons,  in 
an  earthen  jar.  which  will  be  enough  for 
a  barrel  ,.f  water  1 4S  gallons).  In  the 
case  of  radishes  the  solution  may  he 
poured  directly  on  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  come  nicely  through  t ho  ground  from 
a  common  garden  sprinkler  from  which 
the  sprinkling  device  (rose)  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  Opening  in  the  spout  should 
he  partly  closed  with  a  wooden  plug  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  flowing  out  too 
rapidly.  One  gallon  should  treat  a  row 
of  plants  from  80  to  10  feet  long.  For 
cabbages  on  large  areas  wooden  tubs  full 
of  the  solution  may  be  placed  at  intervals 
throughout  the  field  as  sources  of  supply. 
About  one-half  a  teacupful  should  be 
poured  directly  from  the  sprinkler  i>u  the 
soil  at  the  base,  of  each  plant.  If  desired, 
wooden  pails  may  be  used  and  the  liquid 
poured  about  each  plant  by  means  of  uu 
ordinary  dipper.  One  man  after  a  little 
practice,  ought  to  treat  from  800  to  500 
plants  per  hour,  fine  thousand  plants 
should  receive  about  80  gallons  of  the 
solution,  or  about  210  Minns  per  acre 
of  7,000  plants.  The  cost  of  two  treat¬ 
ments  can  be  estimated  from  these  figures. 
It  would  probably  be  best  to  make  two 
treatments,  the  first  one  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  set  in  the  field,  and  the  second 
about,  one  week  thereafter.  In  the  ease 
of  severe  infestations  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  three  applications. 

GLENN'  W.  HERRICK. 


Kills  W eeds— Pulverizes  the  Soil 


One  sure  way  to  increase  the  yield  and  profit  per 
acre,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  crops,  per  bushel  or  per  ton,  is  to  kill  the 
weeds  and  make  better  seed  beds — a  combination 
of  advantages  secured  by  using  the 

JOHN  DEERE 

CVD  A  I  TOC  SPRINGTOOTH 

O  I  IvAC  UoEi  HARROW 

Using  this  harrow  before  front,  growing  wider  toward 
planting  is  worth  two  culti-  rear — no  loading  or  choking 

vations  afterward.  at  this  point-  Trash  works 

The  teeth  are  designed  for  toward  the  center  and  out 
proper  penetration.  You  through  this  opening, 
can  force  them  into  the  Teeth  can  be  instantly  ad- 
ground  to  any  depth  de-  justed  by  means  of  conven- 
sired.  They  kill  the  weeds,  ient  levers  to  meet  different 
stir  and  mix  the  soil  thor-  soil  conditions.  Reversible 
oughly,  and  leave  it  finely  levers — may  be  shifted  to 
pulverized.  In  this  condi-  operate  from  front  of  har- 
tion,  the  soil  warms  quickly,  row  when  tractor  is  used, 
insuring  rapid  seed  germina-  Any  number  of  sections 
tion  and  steady  plant  growth.  can  be  combined,  and  a  spe- 
Non-CIogging  — the  cial  hitch  adapts  this  tool  to 
frame  has  small  opening  at  tractor  use. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  a  supply  of  Syracuse  Spring- 
ToothHarro  ws  on  hand.  Be  sure  to  see  them.  Write  us 
for  a  folder.  It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklet  TH-737, 


Cabbage  Maggot  Fly  (Enlarged) 

Origin  and  Injuries  of  Cabjjage 
Maggot. — The  cabbage  maggot  is'  the 
larva  of  a  small  brown  fly  (above) 
slightly  smaller  bodied  than  an  average 
housefly.  The  flies,  which  pass  the  Winter 
as  brown  barrel-like  objects  in  the  soil, 
called  puparia,  appear  in  the  Spring  and 
deposit  their  white  eggs  in  late  May  and 
early  June  here  in  central  New  York  on 
the  ground  at  the  ha-on  'of  the  plants. 
The  eggs  batch  in  a  few  days  and  the 
small  white  maggots  (below)  burrow 
through  radishes,  causing  them  to  remain 
Stunted,  turn  black  inside  and  perhaps 
decay.  On  cabbages  the  maggots  eat  into 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  often  girdling  aud 
stunting  them,  and  in  severe  infestation- 
killing  the  plants  outright.  Experiments 
begun  and  carried  on  during  recent  years 


Syracuse  high  car¬ 
bon  steel  tooth 
clipped  to  the  tooth 
bar — easily  adjust¬ 
ed  for  wear — no  bol  t 
holes  to  weaken  it. 


Farm  implements 
are  your  cheapest 
investment.  The 
University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  the  im¬ 
plement  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  com 
last  year  to  be  only 
one-ninth  the  total 
production  cost  per 
acre.  Baaed  on  this 
year's  prices,  the 
cost  will  be  only 
one-thirteenth. 


DEERE 


Cabbage  Maggot  (Enlarged  ) 


in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  other  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada.  and  later  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  have  demonstrated  that 
corrosive  sublimate  in  dilution  in  water 
forms  a  simple,  reasonably  economical, 
and  highly  effective  control  material  for 
this  insect. 

What  Corrosive  Sublimate  Is. — 
Corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chloride) 
is  a  fine,  white,  heavy  power  which,  when 
taken  in  large  doses  by  human  beings, 
produces  all  the  effects  of  a  violent,  cor¬ 
rosive  poison — nausea,  vomiting,  convul¬ 
sions,  and  death.  It  should  therefore  be 
stored  in  plainly  labeled  containers  aud 


Keep  the  kitchen 
garden  growing 

When  plowing,  planting  and  early  harvesting  are  press¬ 
ing,  a  Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Iloe  is  a. life-saver 
for  the  kitchen  garden.  Half-an-hour  a  day  with  this  light, 
strong,  quick-working  lioe  and  cultivator  keeps  your  veg¬ 
etable  patch  flourishing  and  free  of  weeds.  When  man- 

Sl,  a  woman  or  boy  can  easily 

work  with  a  No.  17,  so  easily 
it  run.  Soon  pays  for  itself  in 
I :  saves. 

>ur  copy  of  the  Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing 
more  than  55  Planet  Jr.  seeders,  wheel 
hoes,  one-horse  and  riding  cultivators,  etc. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue  PHILA. 


Get  a  WITTE  First 


Have  an  engine  or  outfit  you  can  depend  on 

pay  only  the  factory  price  plus  my  one  small  profit.  J} 

2  H-P.  was  *59  —  NOW  $39.95  6*J 

6  H-P.  was  180 -NOW  119.90 
12  H-P.  was  352  -  NOW  249.00 
30  H-P.  was  1091— NOW  699.80 

All  Prlca*  P.  O.  B.  *•*•••  City.  iHj  j  f'  I 

Carload  tel -  added  when  shipped  from  PiLUburKh. 

Prices  $20  to  $400  Less 

Latent  Model  Log  Haw  only  174.00— Buie  g  >  j  'M  I  /  /  4- 

Saw  $tiS—  Branch  Saw  *1 9.90 — Portable 

Saw- Rig  *1-17.50  Anything  you  wantato 

big  aaving.  Cash  or  Terms,  tn;.^-'- ,  Mill  A 

eluding  new  Power  Stump  y'  X 


Radishes  Stunted  and  Decaying  Inside  as 
Result  of  Attack  by  Maggot 

placed’  where  children  will  not  gain  access 
to  it.  It  does  not  lose  its  effective  quali¬ 
ties  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  therefore 
docs  not  deteriorate  in  storage.  It  dis¬ 
solves  slowly  and  with  Home  difficulty  in 
cold  water,  but  quite  readily  in  hot  water. 
It  tends  to  corrode  metals  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  use  glass,  earthenware, 
or  wooden  vessels  in  the  preparation  and 
storage  of  the  diluted  solution  for  use  in 
field  operations.  Corrosive  sublimate  may 


Buy  Direct 


built.good  engine*  for  3*1  years. 
Get  your  rig.  ull  complete, 
ready  to  ntart  uning.  Nouxtra* 
to  buy.  no-  l>i»y  Test,  LUe- 
V  time  Gimr.iuU'i'. 

W  \VrIte  For  Catalog 

Be  uurc  to  tell  rue  just  what  Iciud  of  a 
power  out Btyou  m-  -d,  thin  1  ran  quote 
ron  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  shipment.  Ad- 
Ircss  nearest  shipping  point.— Ed.  II.  Wittic,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
*93  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

893  Empire  Bldn-,  I*ltl»tmrgH,  Pa. 


Gasoline 
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ANOTHER  CUT  IN 

225HS  PRICES 


Fencing,  Gates,  Paint 
X  Steel  Posts  and  Roofing 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICE  TREND  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  CONTINUE 

SLIGHTLY  UPWARD.  POTATO  SITUATION 

PUZZLING.  RUT  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

INCREASING  ACTIVITY  OF  SOUTHERN 

PRODUCE.  FARM  WAGES  LOWER. 

Farm  prices  continue  to  slant  upward 
along  the  line  of  recovery.  The  grain 
markets  are  doing  better  under  continued 
export  buyiug.  Livestock  is  higher.  Veal 
has  recovered  to  about  the  price  of  a  yeai' 
ago.  Hogs  and  heavy  steers  hold  around 
nine  cents  per  pound  in  Western  sections. 
At  this  price  it  would  pay  farmers  to  feed 
hogs  rather  than  to  sell  corn.  Europe 
continues  to  buy  fairly  large  quantities  of 

cotton.  Exports  of  apples  have  been  more 
active  than  expected,  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  domestic  market.  Foreign 
buying  of  condensed  milk  has  been  re¬ 
sumed,  thus  strengthening  the  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  situation. 

LIBERAL  STOCKS  OF  POTATOES 

The  most  important  recent  news  of 
produce  is  the  reported  heavy  stock  of 
potatoes  on  hand  January  1.  This  report 
has  been  delayed  for  some  time  on  ac¬ 
count  of  revision  of  the  crop  report  in 
harmony  with  census  figures.  The  stoek- 
on-hand  report  is  rather  sensational  in 
some  ways,  as  it  shows  large  remaining 
stocks  iu  the  States  that  ship  most  of  the 
potatoes  during  the  last  four  or  five 
months  in  the  main  crop  season.  These 
States  arc  reported  to  have  more  potatoes 
January  1  than  they  had  a  year  ago  in 
a  season  of  big  crops,  and  this  result  is 
after  shipping  heavily  all  through  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  the  season. 

The  situation  may  be  explained  by  the 
big  crop  iu  a  few  of  the  principal  shipping 
States,  notably  Maine.  There  was  a  short 
total  crop,  but  the  shortage  was  located 
in  States  which  buy  potatoes  rather  than 
sell  them,  and  tended  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  from  the  main  shipping  States. 
Maine’s  crop  of  over  00.000  cars  was 
about  double  that  of  some  recent  seasons. 
The  State  seems  likely  to  lead  even  Min¬ 
nesota  t.his  season,  us  it  still  has  nearly 
half  of  its  crop  ou  hand.  Of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  like  all  of  the  235,000  cars  on  hand 
January  1  will  go  in  cnrlots  to  market. 
Many  States  will  have  none  to  spare.  If. 
as  usual,  about  one-quarter  of  the  total 
January  stocks  arc  shipped  during  the 
rest  of  (he  season,  there  would  be  over 
50.000  cars,  or  3.000  a  week  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  near  tbe  end  of  April.  Ship¬ 
ment.  usually  continues  quite  active  for  a 
month  or  more  after  the  end  •  >f  April. 
About  15,000  cars  were  shipped  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  February  seems  likely  to  score  al¬ 
most  as  heavy  movement,  yet  the  markets 
have  acted  vastly  better  than  they  did 
last  season.  There  are  plenty  of  potatoes, 
but  the  demand  is  much  better  because 
of  the  shortage  in  the  Central  and  manu¬ 
facturing  States,  which  are  active  con¬ 
suming  sections.  It  will  be  a  big  year  for 
potatoes,  possibly  bigger  than  ever  before 
in  volume  of  shipment:  yet  keen  demand 
may  let  tbe  growers  out  with  profit.  It 
looks  as  if  all  the  potatoes  would  l>e 
wanted,  and  probably  at  about  present 
prices,  but  there  is  no  market  boom  iu 
sight.  If  Southern  potatoes  are  late  and 
do  not  yield  more  than  ordinarily,  the  old 
stock  may  give  an  excellent  account  of 
itself.  Most  Northern  farmers  have  little 
to  sell  at  this  time  in  the  line  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  but  stor¬ 
age  holders  are  still  guessing  over  the  cab¬ 
bage,  potato  and  apple  outcome. 

SOUTH  COMPETING  STRONGLY 

Green  stuff  from  the  South  is  beginning 
to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  demand  for 
stored  vegetables.  Cabbage,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomatoes  front  Florida,  Texas 
and  California  seem  to  become  more  early 
and  abundant  year  by  year.  Texas  cab¬ 
bage  is  selliug  as  low  as  Northern  cabbage 
was  selling  a  few  weeks  ago.  while  North¬ 
ern' stock  lias  lost  about  20  per  cent  of  its 
early  Winter  value.  Northern  onions  and 
potatoes  still  hold  the  market,  bur  Florida 
and  Texas  will  begin  next  month  in  a 
small  way.  The  Southern  States  have 
increased  f'eir  acreage  of  both  these  crons 
by  about  10  per  cent,  according  to  early 
reports. 

Apples  are  holding  their  own  at  $7  to 
SS.50  per  barrel  for  best  stock,  and  $3  to 
•'?-!  for  host  Western  box  apples.  The 
Ireeziug  of  half  the  California  orange  crop 
helps  the  sale  of  apples.  Most,  apple 
growers  are  through  for  the  season,  and 
beginning  to  talk  about  the  next  crop, 
which,  they  argue,  should  be  a  big  one 
from  the  appearance  of  the  lnul<  ami  be¬ 
cause  so  many  orchards  had  a  rest  last 
season.  It  will  he  the  even  or  bearing 
year  for  the  Baldwin,  which  usually  has 
a  big  crop  in  the  Eastern  apple  belt  every 
other  season. 

Europe  is  buying  liberal  supplies  of 
\\  estern  box  apples  at  about  S3  per  box 
average  for  all  grades,  Many  of  these 
apples  are  being  shipped  direct,  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  steamer,  and  with  fair 
success,  although  some  of  the  arrivals 
show  the  effect  of  the  long  journey. 

LABOR  COST  LOWER 

Cost  of  farm  labor  went  down  one-third 
last  year;  more  than  that  in  the  South 
and  West.  but  less  in  sections  where  the 
shops  compete  with  farms  in  the  labor 
market  The  average  is  about  $50  per 
month  with  board,  and  $13  without.  The 
price  is  about  $10  above  the  wages  before 
the  war.  The  labor  bill  is  still  a  burden 
to  farmers  who  had  poor  crops  or  who 
raised  products  which  have  heen  selling 
as  low  as  they  sold  before  the  war. 

1-  G.  B.  F. 


Faring  Profit 


These 

McCormick-Deering 

Products  are  in  Demand 
at  this  Time  of  Year: 


heartstrings  of  the  American  farmer.  It  went 
out  under  a  cloud  and  he  shed  no  tears.  Yet 
this  cloud,  like  so  many  of  the  clouds  in  life,  had 
its  silver  lining. 

The  agricultural  ills  and  ailments  of  1921  brought  with 
them  their  own  remedies.  At  Washington  today  the  govern¬ 
mental  forces,  wide  awake  to  the  vital  co-relation  of  farm  and 
industrial  welfare,  are  fortifying  the  weak  places  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  The  farm  public  has  created  a  hundred 
active,  vigorous  movements,  many  of  them  now  bearing  fruit. 
Freight  reductions,  better  financing  and  better  marketing 
conditions,  lower  labor  and  equipment  costs,  legislation  tend¬ 
ing  to  higher  farm  product  prices — items  like  these  build  up 
the  optimistic  outlook  for  the  summer  ahead. 

For  you,  the  individual  farmer,  all  the  factors  in  the 
situation  center  of  course  on  your  own  acres.  In  so  far  as 
you  are  a  believer  in  the  inevitable  return  swing  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  you  will  apply  your  best  knowledge  and  the  most 
efficient  and  modern  equipment  to  make  your  fields  produce 
bumper  crops. 

As  you  come  to  the  spring  season  you  will  probably 
discover  the  need  of  one  or  more  new  machines  and  we 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  standard  popular  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  up  the  McCormick-Deering  Line,  sold  by  a 
good  dealer  in  your  community.  For  reliable  machines  and 
equipment,  repairs,  and  ever-ready  service,  consider  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer  fully  qualified  to  serve  you. 


Tractors 
Titan  10-20 
International  8-16 
International  15-30 

Plows — Tractor  and  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 
Spring  and  Peg  Harrows 
Culti-Packers 

Drills,  Seeders,  and  Alfalfa 
Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Corn  Planters 

Corn  Cultivators 

Beet  Seeders 

Listers 

Engines 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Motor  Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 

The 

McCormick-Deering 

Dealer  Offers  You 
Standard  Tractors  and 
the  Best-known,  Most- 
complete  Line  of  Trac¬ 
tor-operated  Equipment 
on  the  Market. 


International  Harvester  Company 

_  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  fmcoR*o«ATEo>  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Jolt) 

-  •end  tn*  M 
.  nnmm  »nd  sdareu 
and  I  will  m*U  you  mj 
new  Uste  Book  ften,  postotii] 


^  Cgrit-Sag  gates  i 

Never 

^  dng.  w*ro 

-  Noiun«Qa«I. 

Ci  boArdcioubIebo:t^ib*t-««ti  ,1  no,-:..  „t n! 

~  uur)*v;t*.  «’..n  t  kajuro  stoclc-<«Av  r*- 
K  Faotccr  bain  Iras  Slum  beam  .  ■ 

fc;  -m.ln  pr.ee,.  WH!«  fw  Gtuiue-  L 


‘  jy  Down  go  my  prices  again.  Last  fall  I  cut 

my  prices  almost  one-half.  Since  then 
^  have  been  able  to  buy  material,  etc.,  at 
less  cost  and  to  give  my  customers  the  benefit  as 
y/  I  always  do,  I  have  made  another  deep  cut.  This 
’’  time  I  have  slashed  prices  to  the  bone.  By  all  means 
send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  buying. 


ROWE  MJIRUFACTUBIWG  CO. 

2  *d-»a  SCr—t.  C-I-— burs,  HI, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  We  Pay 

the  Freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  fur  Free 
Catalog  of  Fann.Ponltry  and  Lawn  Fence 

*  BROS.  Dept.230MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


I  want  to  send  every  farmer  my  latest  Cut  Price  Catalog,  FREE  and  postpaid. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  If  you  are  needing  fencing, 
gates,  steel  posts,  send  for  this  book  and  see  the  big  saving  my  new 

cut  prices  give  you.  If  you  expect  to  paint  any  of  your  — 1 

13  buildings xir  put  new  roofs  on  them.  or  fix  the  old  roofs,  ask  for 

my  New  Roofing  and  Faint  Book — it  will  save  you  big  moaey.  ■KTjuaB l 

SalaMl  Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  DOOK 

Practical— Simple. 

Start  the  account  any  time.  Net 
Balance  shown  at  any  time. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  he  pay*  the  freight.  That  saves 
you  some  more  money.  You  always  get  beat  quality  at  lowest 
orices.  Send  for  big  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog  now!  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dtp*.  591-1CI»t. Iasi,  Ohio 
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WM.  LOUDEN 
Inventor  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipment 


Scores  of  Labor  Saving  Barns 
Pictured  in  This  Free  Book 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  a  barn  that 
would  save  you  hundreds  of  hours  every  year,  and  in 
addition,  all  of  the  back-breaking  drudgery  of  barn  work 
— a  barn  that  will  give  your  cows  better  health,  greater 
comfort  and  promote  increased  milk  production — a  barn 
that  will  save  thousands  of  steps  and  all  unnecessary  labor. 

Shows  the  Ideal  Barn  for  Your  Needs 


The  Louden  Barn  Flan  Book  pictures  over  50  such  up-to-date  barns,  shows  how 
nfficiently  they  are  arranged  and  gives  full  detailed  information  on  every  phase  of 
earn  construction,  wall-framing,  types  of  roofs,  greatest  mow  capacities.  Has  chapters 
bn  foundation  work,  amount  of  cement  needed,  ventilation,  size  barn  required  for 
oifferent  purposes,  silo-building,  etc.  A  complete  encyclopedia  on  barn  building  that 
dot  only  enables  you  to  select  a  better  barn  but  a  better  barn  at  considerably  less  cost. 
If  you  are  intending  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn,  tell  us  the  number  and  kind  of  stock 
you  expect  to  house  and  we’ll  gladly  send  you  this  book  absolutely  free  of  charge. 


Your  Cows  Will  Pay  a  Bigger  Profit 

Louden  Plans  help  you  get  the  best  possible  barn  Louden  Manure  Carrier  will  pay  tor  itself  the 
tor  the  money  you  put  into  it.  Louden  Labor-Sav.  first  year  in  the  saving  of  time  alone.  Takes  all  the 
ing  Barn  Equipment  enables  you  to  get  a  bigger  back-breaking  drudgery  out  of  barn-cleaning— 
profit  from  your  herd  as  long  as  the  barn  stands.  takes  the  equal  of  five  wheelbarrow  loads  at  one 

Louden  Steel  Stall *  and  Stanchion ,  are  noted  ‘fet,  u  uneven 

tor  smooth  construction  and  great  durability.  *“  job  is  a  snap  e  nl  r  y. 

Easily  installed  in  any  barn — old  or  new.  Louden  Louden  Water  Bowl*  are  the  most  profitable 

Swinging  Stanchion  gives  cows  real  pasture  com-  investment  you  can  make.  They  save  all  the  labor^ 
fort  in  the  barn— lying  down  or  standing.  Theonly  of  watering  the  herd,  increase  the  amount  of  milk,* 

stanchion  that  can  be  used  with  Louden  Built-Up  from  each  cow  25  %  to  40 %  and  prevent  the 

Manger  Curb  which  prevents  cows  nosing  feed  spread  of  tuberculosis  or  Other  diseases  («* 

back  onto  the  stall  floors.  through  the  water.  ,•*  2655 

Get  Big  224-Page  Louden 

Tells  all  about  these  and  many  other  labor  savers  for  the  w  ithout 

farm,  including  Hog  House  Equipment,  Animal  Pens,  ^ c^i%giP..cl',nrt-  or  ob- 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  wkl »db*|0w  • 

Door  Hangers,  Cupolas -“Everything  for  the  Barn."  1  |f|  fill  I  Ml 1  ' 

Sent  postpaid — nocharge.  Fill  out  &  mail  coupon  now.  Cfl  t*aloa  "S 

'"If  It'*  a  Louden ,  It’*  the  Be*t”  Jri#xpBcttobuiM{romod,-i) 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  I mUl ' mtUestXl 

2655  Court  St  (Ett.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  Iij|s8  ^  ^  Litter  Carriers . Stalin  and 

..WaterBowb . 

LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT  rft8** B.  F.  D.  No - State . 


SHARON 

30x26  ft.— 6  rooms, 
hall,  and  hath 


OF  course  you  waul  u  til'Mioni.  hiiiir  pbu#  for  **  home  ont*  whoso 

aui'f.n  un.-ei  and  utmtulnna*  shall  satisfy  your  tuste 'umJ  needs,  and  its*  price 
nattMiy  your  pocket-book. 

Then  -tend  lor  Henue  t  Hook  i*f  Homes  tlluslr  ulitm  and  dirsedbiruf  00  beautiful, 
practical,  substantial  homes. 

Learn  why  llennett  Motto's  save  you  fftOO  lo  a  IhousarvJ  or  moir  dollar*  in  luudiurand 
buildin*  coats.  -  why  you  cuti  move  into  a  Kennel t  Home  many  weecs  earlier. 


BENNETT  HOMES, 

9030  Main  St., 

No.  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 

(i<  itlomon:  Knolosed  please 
i*t<J  stamps  lor  Cutuloir  No. 

iO.l . 


Honnott  HomtM  come  complete  f lumber  carefully  muik<*d.  nufchcil  ufld  cut  to 
lMn«Lh-i,  with  blue  prints  uml  full  ditcctuma  for  trvQtiiur lath.  Mhirufletf,  doors, 
windows,  fmmea.  rioor  und  Interior  trim,  hardware,  rimh,  flfif>nlrnf  tli),  paints, 
stairi9  end  varnlshea  are  furnished. 


iNumc 


..tiiiu  &  Sited  (or  I*.  O-  Ilox) 


I  hero's  ao  obligation— send  now  for  the  Bennett  Rook. 


Town  &  State 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

9030  Main  St.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 


> 


it  tritcrcHtedonly  in  standard 
:  turth  lumher  and  matenah, 
•  •i.d  lor  Bennett  Mill  VVotk 
(tatuluic  No.  908  «nd  ave  thru 
oiir  low  Wholesale  I'h<vh. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  ON 


GRAIN  DRILLS 


Morjuice  Cider  Mills  and  Fruit  Presses 
Write  today  for  Special  Prices 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editoriul  page.  :  :  : 


ALLWORK 

KEROSENE  TRACTORS 


ItliDr-tmetiff  "•ill  interest  you.  -'Write  for  catalog, 


I  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48-A,  Quincy,  III. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

II  - 

DOM KSTIC.  Fire  resulting  from  an 
explosion  on  the  yacht  Salome,  owned  by 
John  Rinding,  circus  tnan.  injured  six 
persons  February  1(>,  and  destroyed  the 
vessel,  which  was  valued  at  $50,000.  The 
explosion  occurred  when  the  yacht  was 
in  the  Gulf,  two  miles  off  Cortez,  Fla. 

Marcus  Garvey.  “Provisional  President 
of  Africa”  and  president  of  the  Black 
Star  Liue.  Inc.,  has  been  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  for  using  the  mails  in 
a  scheme  to  defraud  prospective  investors 
in  the  stock  of  the  Black  Star  I.ine,  In¬ 
dictments  also  have  been  returned  against 
Elio  Garcia,  George  Tobias  and  Orlando 
M.  Thompson,  officers  and  directors  of  the 
line.  In  the  indictment,  which  was  drafted 
by  Maxwell  S.  Mat  til  ek,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney,  it  is  charged  that  Gar¬ 
vey  and  the  others,  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign  to  dispose  of  2,000.000  shares 
of  stock,  represented  to  negro  investors 
that  the  line  intended  to  purchase  one  or 
more  steamships  and  an  excursion  boat 
ami  operate  them  at  a  profit.  The  de¬ 
fendants  specifically  represented,  says  the 
indictment,  that  the  line  would  get  the 
steamship  Phyllis  Wheatley,  whereas  in 
fact  there  is  no  steamship  of  that  name. 
Garvey  and  his  associates  also  are 
charged  with  representing  to  investors 
that  the  Black  Star  Line  had  an  organi¬ 
zation  expense  of  $2X9.00(5.27,  and  that 
the  company  had  added  three  vessels  to 
its  fleet  and  held  a  high  place  among  com¬ 
mercial  organizations. 

Two  men  were  killed  February  17  by 
an  explosion  at  the  plant  of  tbe  Atlas- 
Powder  Company,  at  Landing.  N.  J.,  near 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Ilopateong.  The 
two  killed  were  Fred  Alpaugh  and  Eugene 
Lomrncn.  Alpaugh  lived  with  bis  wife 
and  family  at  Suecasunna.  X.  .T.  Loin* 
meu’s  home  was  in  I.edgevvood,  X.  J.  Tbe 
victims  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
building  in  which  the  explosion  occurred. 
They  were  employed  by  the  Atlas  Pow¬ 
der  Company  as  dynamite  packers. 

How  tbe  annual  toll  exacted  by  fire  in 
the  Tinted  Slates  is  15,000  lives,  with  a 
property  wastage  of  $505,000,000,  was 
told  by  wireless  by  T.  Alfred  Fleming. 
National  Board  of  Eire  Underwriters, 
New  York,  who  spoke  February  17  before 
750  industrial  workers  attending  the  fire¬ 
men's  instruction  course  of  the  Chicago 
Safety  Council,  a  department  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Fleming 
poke  over  the  wireless  for  10  minutes, 
and  the  word  was  radiophoned  as  far  west 
s  Denver  and  south,  east  ami  north  for 
S00  miles,  reaching  50.000  persons. 

Sidney  Krengel.  of  Kreugel  Brothers, 
diamond  importers  nf  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  reported  to  police  at  St.  Louis  Feb¬ 
ruary  IS.  he  had  been  robbed  of  diamonds 
which  cost  him  $76,899,  and  which  bad  a 
retail  value  of  between  $125,000  and 
<150.000,  on  an  Illinois  Central  train. 
The  diamonds  were  in  a  wallet  which  he 
placed  under  his  pillow  in  the  Pullman 
ear,  Mr.  Krengel  told  the  police,  and  were 
insured  for  $50,000. 

Four  members  of  a  family  of  five  were 
burned  to  den l It.  the  only  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  is  suffering  from  exposure,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  home  of 
L.  A.  Dove,  onp-half  mile  from  Tl.ortville 
Junction,  Wyo.,  February  IS.  The  dead 
are  L.  A.  Dove.  55;  Orvala,  22;  Mabel, 
10,  and  Cleo,  15.  Mrs.  Dove,  the  only 
one  to  escape,  walked  half  a  mile  bare¬ 
footed  and  in  her  night  clothes  to  the 
home  of  neighbors. 

Authorities  February  IS  were  search¬ 
ing  for  C.  Gorman  Sayre,  missing  head  of 
l he  Minneapolis  Bond  Exchange.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  who  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
frauded  thousands  of  person*  in  the 
Northwest  out  of  at  least  $30,000  through 
the  sale  of  foreign  securities  and  personal 
*T0  per  cent  gold  bonds.” 

Fire  of  uiidetorm:,'od  origin  practically 
destroyed  Alumni  Hall  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  Conti  .  February  IS.  The 
lire,  which  caused  a  loss  of  $00,000.  was 
under  control  within  an  hour,  but  it 
ruined  all  parts  of  the  building,  which 
was  given  in  1SS7  by  Junius  Spencer 
Morgan,  grandfather  of  the  present  J.  I*. 
Morgan. 

The  need  of  legislation  to  curb  reckless 
driving  of  automobiles  is  emphasized  by 
a  report  made  public  by  the  New  York 
•State  Conference  of  Mayor*.  It  shows 
that  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  in  the  cities  of  Hie  State 
increased  13  per  cent  in  1021  over  those 
killed  in  1020.  Automobiles  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  1.070  deaths  in  the  cities  last 
year,  as  compared  with  045  in  1020  To 
meet  this  alarming  increase  of  fatal  au¬ 
tomobile  accidents  a  bill  to  license  auto¬ 
mobile  operators  in  tlm  entire  State  a* 
well  ns  in  New  York  City  is  now  before 
the  Legislature.  In  New  York  City  tile 
report  shows  there  were  ''51  deaths  in 
1021  and  730  in  1020;  20,74(5  person*  in¬ 
jured  in  1021  and  17.521  In  1020  ;  27,320 
accidents  reported  in  1021  and  22.510  in 
1020.  The  report  states  that  reckless 
driving  and  carelessness  of  pedestrians 
were  the  causes  >>f  fatal  accident*. 

WASHINGTON.  The  Senate  Febru¬ 
ary  17  passed  the  bill  paving  the  way  for 
the  War  Department  to  complete  (lie  ac¬ 
quisition  of  real  estate  ar  some  army 
camps  and  supply  bases  whh  li  was  taken 
over  during  tin*  oxlension  of  facilities  in 
the  war.  The  measure  authorizes  appro¬ 
priations  of  about  $4,000,000,  which 
Chairman  Wadsworth,  of  l  In*  Military 
Committee,  said  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  complete  Ihc  title 
to  properties  valued  at  around  $130,000,- 
000.  It  gives  the  government  the  right  to 


sell  or  lease  or  do  as  it  sees  fit  with  much 
land  that  it  now  controls  only  through 
the  war-time  requisitions. 

Airplane  carriers  are  vitally  necessary 
to  the  navy,  since  airplanes  themselves 
have  shown  they  are  essential  to  the 
work  of  the  licet.  Assistant  Secretary 
Roosevelt  told  the  House  Naval  Commit¬ 
tee  February  20.  Mr.  liookevoll  said  that 
by  converting  two  battle  cruisers  into 
carriers  a  saving  of  $18,000,000  could  be 
effected.  “The  department  strongly  rec¬ 
ommends  the  two  battle  cruisers  now 
building  and  on  which  $40,000,000  each 
has  been  expended  should  be  converted 
into  airplane  carriers  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  naval  establishment,”  Air.  Roosevelt 
said.  "Our  experts  have  figured  that  it 
would  cost  $13,000,000  each  to  complete 
them,  but  if  we  discard  them  it  will  cost 
$22,000,000  each  to  build  anew.” 

Assurance  that  tbe  War  Department 
if  granted  lump  sum  appropriations 
would  make  a  record  for  economy  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  was  given  Febru¬ 
ary  20  by  Secretary  Weeks  to  the  House 
subcommittee  which  is  framing  the  army 
appropriation  bill.  Secretary  Weeks  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  expenditures  of 
certain  bureaus  could  be  decreased  con¬ 
siderably.  It  was  said,  however,  that  he 
took  the  position  that  it  should  be  loft  to 
tbe  department  executives  to  determine 
what  savings  could  be  made  without  de¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
Ruthless  slashing  by  Congress  of  allow¬ 
ances  for  various  activities,  with  stipula¬ 
tions  that  certain  sums  should  he  used  for 
specified  purposes,  the  Secretary  was  said 
to  have  told  the  committee,  might  prove 
so  restrictive  as  to  hamper  economical 
administration  of  tbe  army. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  1-2 — New  York  Stale  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  twelfth  annual 
meeting.  Court  House.  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 

March  13-10 — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show,  New  York  City. 

March  25-April  1 — Fifth  National 
Flower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  28-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting.  New  Orleans, 
La. 


Brief  Notes  from  Albany 

The  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Cuvillier  relative  to  the  creation  of  a 
State  textbook  commission  will  never  get 
anywhere,  and  that  is  its  proper  destina¬ 
tion. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce 
the  dog  license  from  $2  down  to  $1.50. 
Assemblyman  Witter,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  is  opposed  to 
this,  lie  states  that  not  enough  money 
is  raised  at  tbe  present  time  in  his  county 
to  cover  sheep  losses.  I  believe  that  a 
sane  dog  law  should  provide  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  out  a  license  the  owner 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  damage 
committed  by  bis  dogs.  Tt  is  poor  busi¬ 
ness  to  continue  licensing  bad  dogs.  They 
should  be  exterminated. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  which 
aims  to  consolidate  the  Agricultural  and 
Farms  and  Markets  Departments  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  both  branches  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  readily.  Any  proposed  elements 
which  would  tend  to  cause  serious  con- 
trover*y  were  withheld  from  tbe  bill,  and 
will  be  acted  on  separately.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  policy,  a  new  bill  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  bau  on  filled  milk  in  New  York 
State  has  just  been  prepared  for  intro¬ 
duction. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  enactment 
of  any  law  which  will  prohibit  farmers 
from  going  afield  with  a  gun  during 
closed  season.  I  am  not  yet  aware  that 
just  such  a  provision  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  any  bill. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion  favors  lengthening  the  partridge  sea¬ 
son  from  one  month,  as  at  present,  to  six 
weeks.  That  is  the  kind  of  conservation 
that  the  big  body  of  sportsmen  endorse. 
A  resident  observer,  who  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  write  from  Texas  that 
some  of  bis  friends  and  countless  others, 
who  frequently  go  on  three-day  duck, 
quail  or  goose  liuuts,  shoot  their  full 
limit  of  25  per  day  during  each  of  the 
three  days,  and  when  they  are  ready  to 
return  home  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
the  first  two  days’  shootings  have  spoiled. 
What  should  we  do  about  it? 

There  seems  no  likelihood  that  any 
general  rural  school  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  this  year.  There  is  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  should  be  discussed 
for  at  least  one  year  before  legislation  is 
attempted. 

The  Legislature  promises  to  adjourn  on 
March  17.  There  has  not  been  any  ses¬ 
sion  in  recent  years  where  such  a  short 
and  definite  program  has  been  put  for- 
wurd  and  carried  out.  u. 
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An  Armful  of  Bees 

Cady  Jennings  of  Ballston  Spa, 
sends  us  the  little  picture  shown 
Mr.  Jennings  says  he  had  this 


Is  lack  of  power  preventing  you  from  farming  more  land? 

Are  your  crop  yields  limited  by  shallow  plowing,  or  by  seed  beds  pre 
pared  improperly  or  too  late? 

Will  the  spring  work  leave  you  tired  out  and  dissatisfied  this  year  be 
cause  of  the  slow  progress  you  made? 


One  Wan  to  Curry  Bees 

swarm  of  bees  on  his  bare  arm — his  shirt 
sleeve  being  rolled  up  to  the  elbow.  lie 
is  shown  all  ready  to  put  his  sweet  little 
companions  into  a  hive.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  our  full  permission  to  handle  bees  in 
this  way,  but  we  ask  to  be  excused  when 
our  •turn  comes. 


You  can  overcome  all  these  limitations, 
and  the  losses  they  cause,  by  the  purchase 
of  a  Case  Tractor  not*'.  You  can  realize  a 
profitable  return  on  its  dependable  power 
and  ability  to  do  all  your  heavy  work. 

Case  Tractor  Sizes ;  10-18, 

15-2  7,  22-40. 

One  of  these  sizes  will  meet  the  power  require¬ 
ments  of  your  farm.  The  10-18  will  plow  from 
6  to  9  acres  a  day  and  perform  other  work  at  a 
corresponding  rate.  The  15-27  will  perform  the 
same  operations  about  fifty  per  cent  faster.  If 
your  field  or  belt  work  demand  greater  power, 
the  22-40  will  best  meet  your  requirements. 

Because  of  its  greater  efficiency,  the  larg¬ 
est  tractor  you  can  use  advantageously 
will  prove  the  most  profitable. 

Power. 

Case  heavy  duty  kerosene  engines  are 
noted  for  their  power,  flexibility  and  economy. 
Case  Tractors  have  demonstrated  remarkable 
economy  and  efficiency  by  winning  the  majority 
of  all  important  tests  in  which  they  have  been 
entered. 

Ample  reserve  power  has  been  provided  to 
meet  all  emergencies  with  recommended  loads. 
An  even  flow  of  power  from  flexible,  Case  four 
cylinder,  valve  in  head  engines  is  always  ready 
for  light  or  heavy  pulls.  The  sure  acting  gov¬ 
ernor  automatically  maintains  correct  field  or 
belt  speeds.  With  the  two  speed  transmission 


it  is  possible  to  get  maximum  results  from  the 
various  implements  used.  A  well  designed  draw¬ 
bar  of  proper  height  and  with  a  wide  range  of 
adjustment  makes  the  correct  hitching  of  plows 
and  other  tools  easy. 


Belt  Work. 

Belt  operations  are  often  the  most  profitable 
work  of  a  tractor,  and,  on  the  average,  make  up 
more  than  a  quarter  of  its  entire  work.  On 
Case  Tractors  the  belt  pulley  is  mounted  on  the 
engine  crankshaft  where  the  full  power  of  the 
engine  is  available  for  belt  work.  Being  directly 
in  front  of  the  operator  it  is  easy  to  line  up  with 
the  driven  machine.  This  feature  saves  hours 
of  time  in  a  busy  season. 

General  Purpose  Tractors. 

All  three  sizes  of  Case  Tractors  are  adapted  to 
road  hauling,  grading,  and  all  field  operations  by 
reason  of  correct  weight,  proper  weight  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  effective  traction  speeds. 

The  requirements  of  actual  Farm  work  deter¬ 
mined  the  essentials  of  Case  Tractor  design  and 
construction.  That  is  why  the  Case  is  so  weil 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  drawbar  and  belt  work — 
so  useful  to  farmers. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Case  dealer  for  complete 
information  about  Case  Kerosene  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Silo  Fillers,  Baling  Presses,  Road 
Machines,  Grand  Detour  Plows  and  Disk  Har¬ 
rows,  or  address  a  postcard  to 


Getting  Rid  of  Skunks 

What  ou  earth  can  we  do  to  get  rid 
of  skunks?  Our  place  is  becoming  unin¬ 
habitable  for  human  beings.  We  have  GO 
acres,  low,  swampy  land.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  what  is  a 
nuisance  to  you  would  *be  considered  a 
“bonanza”  to  certain  skunk  farms.  The 
fur  of  the  skunk  is  valuable,  and  many  a 
man  would  rejoice  if  Ik  had  your  odorous 
neighbors.  We  should  get  a  good  outfit 
of  traps  and  make  a  business  of  trapping 
them.  By  studying  their  habits  you  can 
learn  how  to  catch  them.  The  skunk  is 
a  stupid  animal,  ami  can  he  easily  caught. 
We  should  also  organize  a  hunt  and  in¬ 
vite  men  and  boys  throughout  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  come  with  their  guns  and  dogs 
and  make  a  business  of  cleaning  out  the 
skunks.  Probably  the  time  will  come 
when  in  many  of  such  low  places  poison 
gas  will  be  used  to  destroy  wild  creatures. 
We  understand  that  experiments  are  to 
be  made  this  year  with  such  gas  in  killing 
the  cotton-boll  insect  in  protected  valley* 
at  the  South.  At  present,  however,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  thorough  trapping 
and  organized  hunting  for  the  skunks. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  027  RACINE  WIS. 


NOTE  —  We  want  the  public  to  know  that  our  plows  and  harrows  are 
NOT  the  Case  plows  and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  J.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


Prospects  in  the  Rabbit  Business 

I  am  considering  breeding  and  raising 
rabbits  (Flemish  Giants).  Would  you 
advise  me  to  do  this?  Is  the  demand  in 
the  market  good,  and  could  you  give  me 
the  names  of  a  few  reliable  markets? 

Ilaledon,  X.  J.  ,i.  a.  t. 

The  rabbit  business  is  depressed  at 
this  time,  just  like  any  other  business. 
In  normal  times  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  Flemish  Giants,  both  for  breeding 
stock  and  meat  purposes.  To  reach  the 
buyer  of  breeding  stock  you  would  have 
to  advertise,  while  your  utility  stock 
might  be  sold  locally  or  through  commis¬ 
sion  houses.  Unless  you  are  experienced 
in  the  raising  of  rabbits  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  plunging  deep  into  it.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  start  with  some  good  utility 
stock,  two  or  three  does  (bred)  and  a 
buck ;  buy  them  from  different  rahbitries 
if  convenient,  and  you  will  have  no  bother 
with  inbreeding.  When  you  have  gained 
experience  i(  is  time  enough  to  got  the 
pedigreed  or  registered  stock.  If  your 
experience  with  utility  stock  does  not 
warrant,  your  investing  in  high-class 
stock,  you  will  not  be  out  so  much. 

F.  D.  G. 


EMPIRE,^ 

iffX,  WAGONS  W52 
l&IA  STEEL  WHEELS 


Any  good  mechanical  milker  will  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  any  farm.  Does  the  average  milking  in  one-third  the  time 

required  by  band — increases  milk  yield  and  is  better  for  tbe  cows.  To 
get  best  results  with  any  milker,  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  a 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
loading  and  hauling  easier, 
i  j  irhiee,s  to  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

r  M  PI  R  F  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
blnrillt  Mfg.Co.,  Box  S96Quincy,  III. 


CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Mail*  b  v  manrtfaefnroM  ft#  X  tw 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

fc&Y  Raw  Furs  Wanted 


by  ra*nnf*ctur*M  of  Cartia  Air  ComprM*ora, 
which  tor  yarn  hav.*  *clvco  daily  solt*f»eU$n  Id 
fresh  water  bT»tem  aatd  c*r*ge  installation*. 


Makes  IheMilkerMilk 


A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vacuum  pump.  In  the 
V_urt<3  is  combined  tbe  results  ci  over  67  years'  experience  in  the  manu- 
“Wture  of  pneumatic  machinery — to  which  vacuum^ pumps  are  kindred. 
1  he  present  design  was  adopted  only  after  many  held  tests  and  conse- 

?uently  no  change  has  since  been  necessary — a  perfect  vacuum  pump, 
nsist  on  a  milker  equipped  with  tbe  Curtis  Vacuum  Pump. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

I0.S8  Klenleit  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Branch  Ojfice:  .v>o-JS  UmJjxhi  Terminal,  Mew  York  City  I 


Write  for  price  list  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
cy&Sfefly&lMHR  years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  SI.  MONTGOMERY,  N.Y. 


Never  Leaks  Oil 

The  Curtis  never  leaks  oil 
through  breather  port  — 
raus  10  lo  11  times  as 
long  on  ihe  same  quantity 
Of  lubricating  oil— is  more 
economical,  reduces  fire 
hnxnrrl  ami  chances  of 
breakdown. 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed,  etc., 
can’t  get  into  crank  case 
and  cut-out  bcariugs. 


Removing  Soot  from  Chimney 

To  burn  soot  out  of  chimney  or  stove¬ 
pipe,  have  a  moderate  tire  of  coals  in  tbe 
stove,  and  put  a  few  cliipplngs  of  zinc  on 
them.  The  blue  gas  they  make  while 
burning  will  clean  the  inside  of  the  stove, 
pipe  and  chimney  as  free  as*  the  outside. 

Ohio.  r. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Subscribers’?  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  359. 

FA  I'M  MANAGER—  Available  April  1:  technical 
ami  practical  training  in  diversified  farming: 
experienced  in  mill.-,  pork,  op?  and  crop  produe- 
tiuii:  have  worked  with  Holstelns.  Shorthorns, 
Berkshire*  CUester  Whites  and  Leghorns;  un¬ 
derstand  •  •are  ami  m  a  no  gem  cut  of  orchard;  good 
mechanical  training  and  ability;  understand  care 
and  up- beep  of  tractor  npfl  all  farm  machines; 
cost  accounting  and  records:  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  S,  B.  PHELPS,  Port 
Jervis.  X.  Y. _ _ _ ^ 

BOY  (20)  wishes  to  make  himself  useful  on  the 
farm,  either  March  5  or  April  .r>:  wages  $2<i 
per  mouth,  I  tout'd ,  room,  UR  ED  RO’l  11.  care 
Frank  Bailey.  Locust  Valley,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Assistant,  wants  job  on  private 
estate:  experienced:  reference:  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUT.TR  YM  AN,  produces  the  goods,  wants 

large  proposition :  industrious,  honest,  faithful 
worker:  salary  and  percentage:  single.  ADA  ER- 
TISF.R  545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPEN — March  1.  healthy  girl:  five  years'  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience:  dairying  preferred:  no 
housework:  star-  [  arti,  ulars.  ADVERTISER 
550.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Pouitr.vman,  single,  col¬ 
lege  trained.  >vttli  1<)  years'  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  understands  thnronghly  rearing,  feeding 
of  domestic  and  game  fowls;  highly  creditable 
references  from  present,  past  employers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  experienced  general 
farmer:  goad  in  repair  work:  middle  age; 
married;  three  children  home.  C.  DOt'K- 
WE1T.EK.  Pori  Mount  null.  X.  .1. 


CREAMERY  manager,  butter-maker,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  best  of  references,  desires  position, 
ADVERTISER  535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm.  For  full 
details  write  BOX  SGI,  Elyria,  O. 


FOI!  SALE — Wilmington,  Vt.,  farm.  501.,  acres; 

$2' >.500;  IS  acres  tillable  and  grass:  32  acres 
pasture  and  sugar  orchard,  with  modern  sugar 
bouse  ami  equipment;  new  15-room  house, 
plumbing  hot  Witter  beat  and  electric  lights; 
P,  room  tenant  house;  burn,  Hit  ft.;  sil»;  electric 
lights;  spring  water  house  and  barns;  five  min¬ 
utes  to  R.  R.  station ;  pear  village  and  Stale 
roads:  suitable  for  country  home,  sanitarium  and 
Summer  boarders;  will  suonbeo  on  stoek  anil 
tools.  0.  T.  CORSoN,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  33  acres,  on  State  road; 

mile  to  bav:  12  miles  Wildwood  or  Cape  May 
City.  MATHEW  EARNER,  owner,  R.  D.,  Pape 
May  Court  II*mse,  N.  J. 


WATERPOWER  gristmill  and  farm ;  mile  county 
seat,  Piedmont,  Virginia;  cold  storage;  eider 
mill  site:  price  $3. Odd;  cash  to  suit;  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  to  rent  for  one 
year  (then  to  decide  upon  the  purchasing,  a 
sniall  fruit  and  poultry  farm  i  Id  to  15  acres), 
within  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City: 
offers  of  principals  only  arc  requested,  with  full 
particulars  as  to  price  of  farm,  rent  of  property, 
surroundings,  eomimmica ling  facilities,  lie  letter. 
ADVERTISER  43d,  car-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres;  110  tillable:  12- 
room  house :  two  large  barns:  good  market; 
one  mile  to  State  road;  two  miles  to  Genesee, 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.:  Sl>,500;  good  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  455.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE, — A  highly-equipped  dairy  farm,  305 
acres,  for  50  to  Too  head:  fireproof  stabling; 
railroad  station  on  farm;  2d  miles  front  Phila¬ 
delphia.  two  miles  from  thriving  country  town. 
Write  to  RFTHERFORD  BINGHAM,  Newtown, 
Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


WANTED— Putnam  or  Westchester  Comity  (arm 
with  old  buildings  suitable  foe  (literatim  into 
studio  and  ootrag-.  cheap.  ADVERTISER  444, 
care  Rural  New-York-r. 


FOR  SAFE — Dairy  farm,  game  preserve,  board¬ 
ing  house,  farm  house,  barns,  sawmill,  etc. ; 
lakes.  Delaware  Rlv-r.  trout  streams,  orchards, 
nut  trees;  1821  a  •res;  400  cleared:  buildings 
and  machinery  included  worth  $20,000:  841  per 
acre;  fine  for  gentleman's  estate.  BOX  313. 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  best  farms  of  180  acres  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y. ;  located  on  main  road:  two 
miles  from  State  road;  four  uiil-s  from  Coopers- 
town;  sell  with  or  with. ml  stock  and  tools; 
write  for  further  information.  ADVERTISER 
443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANNA  DEAN  SQrABBF.RY  for  rent ;  pens  for 
3,000  pair;  up-M-date  slaughter  and  refriger¬ 
ating  equipment ;  location  one  night  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  New  York.  Chi -ago,  Pittsburg  and  Bos¬ 
ton;  25  miles  from  Cleveland.  Address  J.  B. 
I,F>A,  Manager,  Barberton,  O. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Nearly  40  acres:  half¬ 
way  between  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
on  Lincoln  Highway,  u-ar  Princeton,  N.  ,T. ;  all 
tillable,  fertile  soil;  goad  buildings:  large  house, 
all  modern  conveniences.  Al)\  ERTISKIt  448, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 355-acre  dairy-  farm  along  the  Del¬ 
aware  River:  a  belter  equipped  farm  cannot 
be  bought;  a  fine  location'  for  Summer  home;  if 
interested,  write  owner,  .1.  T.  STUART,  Con- 
nousviUe,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 


41  ACRES  good  buildings:  bargain.  E.  ENDUES, 
Robesoala.  Pa. 


POULTRY  and  dairy  farm,  with  equipment 
complete;  4UU  layers.  3  brooder  stoves,  1,500 
capacity  incubators;  feeders,  waterers;  cow, 
horse,  etc  or  without  equipment :  100  acres; 
50  acres  valuable  timber;  good  soil;  Amer¬ 
ican  neighborhood:  best  of  neighbors;  1  mile  to 
postotlicc,  shipping  point  and  nice  village;  15 
miles  to  larger  cities:  State  road:  southern  part 
of  New  York  suit.--,  farm  is  running  and  allow¬ 
ing  profits;  can  lease  land  if  not  mtutred:  8-room 
painted  house:  bath,  toilet,  running  water;  two 
large  barns;  large  poultry  house,  don  Me  walls, 
ete, ;  two  large  brooder  hoiis.-s:  other  buildings; 
running  water  to  all;  spring  with  reservoir, 
never  dry;  many  exegpji  uinl  advantages  for  the 
poultry  business  here;  for  sale  by  owner;  no 
commissions  added  to  pri.  <•:  $1,050  to  $2,000 

down:  balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  400, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  New  Jersey:  suitable  fruit, 
poultrv;  full  description.  RALPH  JAMES,  U. 
D.  2,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  farm;  good  land  and  build¬ 
ings:  12-room  house;  large  apple  orchard.;  good 
for  Summer  boarding  and  poultry  farm:  cows, 
chickens  and  furniture;  only  $2,800.  G.  KAMM. 
Iloosiek  Falls,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acrc  dairy  farm,  cheap;  2 
horses,  14  cows,  2  heifers.  2  ealfs.  200  chick¬ 
ens;  all  buildings  good  as  new;  9-rootn  living 
house,  slate  roof;  full  equipment  of  machinery, 
including  engine  buzz  saw,  silage  cutter  thrash¬ 
er.  manure  spreader,  ele. ;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  401,  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


FOR  BALE— 100-acre  farm  in  Ricevillc,  How¬ 
ard  Ctnihtv.  Iowa.  For  parUculnrs,  write 
JOHN  ST'LLiv A X,  48  Hammond  St.,  Port  Jer¬ 
vis.  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  farm  of  im  acres;  ..n  paved 
road:  three  miles  from  large  manufacturing 
city;  high  elevation;  no  hills;  fertile  soil;  large 
house,  large  liarn,  all  neces-ary  buildings:  fruit 
of  all  kind?;  sugar  bush;  price  $20 .TOO.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  -ITS,  •are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  RIVER  valley  farm  for  sal--,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  1  wish  to  sell  my 
farm:  goal  soil:  good  buildings:  near  school: 
121  acres;  come  and  see  for  yourself.  EARL  C. 
VAN  ALSTYNE.  Superintendent  of  Highways. 
Kind erl a >•  • !. .  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Largo  complete  farm;  White 
Mountains.  New  Hampshire;  12  room  house, 
T-rooin  collage,  horse  barn,  modern  cow  barn, 
hoghouse  and  sugar  camp;  large  storage  barn: 
fine  waler  system;  ideal  local  ion;  cost  $115.1)00: 
will  sell  greftl  sacrifice;  full  particulars.  ,T.  C. 
HAARTZ,  10  High  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALK  -Hotel  and  stock  farm;  in  best  sec 
t imi  White.  Mountains:  hotel,  annex,  tsva  cot¬ 
tages:  horse  barn;  dairy  and  power  plant:  test 
burn,  large  cow  barn,  fireproof  garage  and  other 
buildings:  rare  opportunity;  full  particulars. 
J.  ('.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


FOR  SALE — lOT-acif  modern  dairy  farm  and 
gentleman's  esrale;  near  Princeton  University; 
equipped;  price  $50,100:  $5. 000  cash;  balance 
from  profits.  ADVERTISER  40  V.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM — 130  acres;  stanchions  45  cows; 

9  horses:  250  h  igs:  concrete  silo:  tine  build¬ 
ings:  two-family  house:  electric  lights;  one-half 
mile  from  village;  four  miles  from  Utica;  near 
trolley- :  90  acres  tiled  bottom  land.  GILBERT 
LORENZ,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  IT),  farm,  58  acres,  45  tillable:;  level; 

good  for  dairy,  truck,  poultry;  0-room  house; 
basement  barn;  outbuildings;  on  good  road,  near 
seb  e  ls:  1  mi'e  to  Walden.  X.  Y. :  $0,000;  cash, 
$2,000.  WEEKS,  41V  Shelton  Are..  Jamaica, 

L.  L.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 104-acre  farm ;  very  productive; 

stock  or  dairy:  S  mile  from  State  roml;  price 
$8,200,  GILBERT  FLINT.  Amenia,  N.  V. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm  for  sale;  lot)  acres;  in  high¬ 
est  state  of  cultivation :  never  failing  wuter  at 
buildings;  brook-watered  fields;  13  acres  in  wood 
Had  timber;  two  sets  of  buildings;  lu  sight  of 
village  and  st»nc  road;  three  miles  to  creamery 
and  railway  station ;  ltj  hours  out  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station.  New  York  Pit'  ;  will  sell  at 
sacrifice ;  equipped,  if  desired;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars  lu  owner;  no  dealers.  ADVERTISER  500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Rent  a  small  farm:  New  York,  f  u- 
necticuit  States  preferred.  ,T.  JIRSA,  Hittg- 
ham,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  home  and  farm  for  sale  by  owner; 

02l4  acres  very  fertile  land:  land  in  good 
shape,  very  best  apple  soil;  new  8  room,  all 
brick  house  bath  and  basement:  on  Slate  high¬ 
way,  one  tulle  of  railroad  town:  fir  price  and 
terms,  write  the  undersigned,  C.  J.  CLARK, 
Mont  vale.  \  a. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  So  acres  productive  land; 

good  buildings;  new  silo:  suitable  for  poultry, 
dairy;  good  water.  Write  for  particulars,  LOUIS 
C.  W,  ADABAHR,  U.  D.  No.  1,  Delansou.  N.  Y. 


$5.1)00  CASH  will  buy  up-to-date  poultry  farm. 

fully  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences; 
unsurpassed  marketing  facilities;  terms  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — .1  highly  improved  Delaware  fruit 
and  poultry  farm,  hunted  on  State  road,  con¬ 
venient  to  schools  and  churches;  fine  buildings; 
electric  lights  and  conveniences:  price  and  terms 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  510,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MUST  SELL— F  our  acres  in  railroad  town; 

house,  barn,  fruit,  brook;  cheap;  easy  terms. 
F.  GATES,  Long  Valley.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dal rv  farm.  0  miles  from  village, 
200  acres:  10-romi  house.  R.  ZIERMANN. 
Mlddleloirgh,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Farm  of  4(1  acres,  good  buildings, 
well  located  in  Columbia  County:  14-room 
house,  suited  for  small  hoarding  business;  price 
reasonable;  owner.  ADVERTISER  517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy.  rant  or  work  ou  one-half 
profit  on  farm;  send  particulars,  F-01  RE¬ 
PORTER.  White  Plains,  X,  Y. 


35  ACRES,  less  than  mile  from  Gillette,  N.  .1  , 
station;  15  acres  excellent,  well-drained  till¬ 
age;  balance,  woodland,  pasturage,  and  some 
waste;  nice  bunding  site,  on  direct  mad  bd  \vn  >i 
Morristown  and  Plainfield;  price  $3,71)0;  $1,500 
cash.  Address  C.  S.  BARK  FLEW,  Millington. 
X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Village  fruit  farm,  ill  acres;  in 
cream  of  greatest  fruit  belt  in  United  States; 
mi  Stan-  road,  near  five  cities:  5  minutes’  walk 
to  high  school,  churches,  depot,  factories  and 
markets  two  houses,  one  worth  $12,000;  electric 
lights,  baih.  hot  water  healing  system:  hcauij 
ful  lawn,  fronted  by  concrete  walk,  to  all  parts 
of  village;  good  burns:  never-falling  well  with 
windmill  supplies  pure  water  to  house  and 
barns;  sandy  soil,  clay  subsoil;  no  stone.  )m 
hills,  no  waste  land:  all  tractor  Worked  except 
small  pasture,  watered  bv  nice  stream  which 
furnishes  water  for  stock  and  spraying;  also 
good  fishing;  perfect  fruit  land:  natural  drain¬ 
age,  assisted  by  tile  costing  $5, 0(M);  45  acres 
best  varieties  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears, 
prunes;  12  acres  timber:  don't  neglect  your 
chance  (u  own  this  beautiful  home  and  fruit 
farm:  will  produce  $10,000  yearly:  price,  direct. 
$-10,000.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  N.  Main  St.. 
Lymlonville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ERNEST  SIRDALI,  (wife,  4  hoys.  7.  5,  3.  1 
years),  of  Aurora,  Guytiga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  would 
buy  fertile  nn“-iiiRU  farm-luiiuc,  but  prefer  null¬ 
ing  first  year  nr  two;  same  woodland;  adapta¬ 
bility  for  twees, folly  raising,  later  on.  fruit, 
linrrt-'s.  I  iii'li,  iniltry,  and  good  market  d  sir 
able;  good,  plentiful  waler  essential.  Write 
terms,  information  you  would  require  (if  uie). 
Sketch  plan,  snapshots  interesting. 


50  ACRES.  5  acres  wood  lots:  fruit,  school  and 
church  near:  American  neighbors;  short  drive 
to  railroad  town:  house,  8  rooms;  Intru,  ties  f"r 
8  cows,  3  horses  and  young  stock;  spring  water; 
terms,  with  or  w’rlmnt  stoek  and  tools.  FRANK 

M.  I)  BULL,  Brook  ton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  1514  acres,  10-room  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings.  orchard:  on  main  highway;  bargain, 
KEMP.  Hauppauge.  L  L,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 1(14  acres;  8-room  house; 

large  barn:  100  acres  woodland;  stock  and 
fanning  implements:  2  orchards;  good  charcoal 
business:  r>  miles  from  Rhinebeck ;  reasonable 
price.  ADVERTISER  537,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


STEADY  income  dairy  farm.  350  acres;  2  sets 
farm  buildings;  one  11-room  house;  one  14 
room  Ionise;  limber,  sugar  camp;  4  horses,  wag¬ 
ons,  sleighs,  all  farming  implements,  milking 
machine,  separators,  churn,  45  head  cattle,  fur¬ 
niture,  piano,  automobile;  price  $14,000;  cash. 
$5,000:  terms,  $70  per  month:  particulars,  write 
owner,  Bi'X  No.  140,  West  Davenport.  Dela¬ 
ware  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Moficrn  poultry  farm,  with  some 
ac-onge.  near  New  York,  on  State  road.  LI  ST 
GARTEN,  1373  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  — 10  acres.  12-room  house: 

spring  wuter  run  by  gravity;  30  apple  trees 
in  orchard;  new  chicken  house,  80  by  IS  ft.:  1  U 
miles  from  village  center,  on  Slate  road;  one  of 
the  best  sand  hanks  in  town:  land  cultivated. 
Inquire  of  JOSEPH  ROBERTS.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or  Imy  small  farm  within 
50  miles  New  Yo-k :  o  '  nr  near  water;  s  me 
wood.  ADVERTISER  540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sharon.  C  nil.:  dairy  farm:  175 
acres;  on  State  road,  2  miles  from  Coleman's 
station  milk  depot;  2  miles  from  Sharon  village, 
and  3  milts  from  Millcrton:  tenant  house  of  12 
rooms:  large  barn,  equipped  for  40  cows;  Imrsc 
burn,  icehouse,  garage,  silo,  and  other  outbuild 
ings,  all  lu  fine  repair:  00  acres  tillable;  very 
fertile,  well  watered  by  outflow  of  Indian  Lake, 
which  runs  through  entire  farm.  Apply  WIL¬ 
MA  M  B.  COLEY,  0  West  50 1 h  Si..  New  York- 
City, 


FOR  SALE — 113-nere  farm;  beautiful  Harlem 
V alley;  magnificent  view:  20  miles  Iluds  n, 
10  miles  Great  Barrington;  300  fruit  trees;  tin- 
usually  watered;  hot,  cold  water  in  house;  build¬ 
ings  good.  ADVERTISER  541.  eare  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm;  large  stream  en  ss'ng 
land;  splendid  location;  valuable  property : 
good  buildings;  20  miles  Hudson;  $3,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale;  80-acre  farm  in  rm 
uillg  order,  in  dairy,  potato  and  cabbage  sn 
tlon  of  Finger  Lakes  region:  2  miles  from  mar¬ 
ket.  Owner,  C.  VAN  PFYNE,  U.  D.  No.  3,  An 
burn,  X,  Y. 


FOR  SALE -7-acre  poultry  farm;  8-room  bun¬ 
galow  bouse,  with  beat  anil  lights;  luirn,  corn 
crib,  granary  room,  5  henhouses,  75  peaeh  trees; 
ground  suitable  for  fruit  and  Merries;  on  Stale 
road,  J4  mile  from  South  Medford.  MR.  LOR- 
RIE  WORRELL,  Medford.  X.  ,T. :  No.  2. 


FARM  and  creamery  for  sale;  present  owner 
wishes  to  retire  after  21  years  in  the  business; 
farm  located  near  city  on  State  road:  125  acres, 
all  farm  tools,  herd  of  cattle,  horses,  ete.; 
buildings  the  best ;  creamery  well  equipped; 
manufactures  from  000  lbs.  to  800  lbs.  of  butter 
weekly:  all  cash  customers;  to  interested  parties 
I  will  allow  exact  volume  of  business  in  dollars 
anil  cents:  easy  terms.  Apply  to  J.  C,  WITTER, 
No,  42  Main  St..  Danielson,  rvim. 


WANTED — To  lease  for  two  years,  option  buy¬ 
ing,  equipped  farm,  suitable  fruits,  poultry, 
grain,  hogs:  give  full  proposition  in  your  answer. 
ADVERTISER  551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

5-ACHE  truck  and  poultry  firm;  $800  cash;  if 
interested,  write  owner,  BOX  30,  Risley,  X.  .T. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 00-acrc  farm  near  Prince¬ 
ton,  on  Liaeoll)  Highway,  adapted  for  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry:  good  buildings'.  12  room  house, 
with  hath:  lies  lines  pass  hourly,  owner,  AD 
VEUT1SER  553.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  121  acres;  20  timber;  high 
location,  Schenectady  County;  11  room  house; 
2  barns  and  other  buildings;  will  furnish  3  cows, 
2  horses.  50  eh'ckens  and  tools;  consider  partner¬ 
ship.  ADVERTISER  554  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


200  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  $30,000 ;  near  first- 
class  market;  personal  property  on  farm  in¬ 
sured  for  $1 0.000.  and  buildings  for  $12  400 
both  estimated  at  80'r  of  value,  exclusive  of 
laud,  MCKINNEY  A  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OFT  BTT- 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  ns  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  hoys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  Is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


IIONEY — Pure,  dark,  extracted,  postpaid  within 
3d  zone,  5  lbs.,  $1.0t|;  10  lbs.,  $1.93;  wholesale 
lots  a  specialty;  full  line  f .  r  grocers:  agents 
wanted.  ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON.  Dept.  G,  Dun 
dee.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
first:  good  quality ;  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed;  have  few  cars  good  horse  hav;  can  ship 
promptly.  Address  THE  DEAN  FARMS.  Inc.. 
R.  D.  3,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey;  5-lb. 

palls,  $1.25:  10-lb.  pails,  $2.10;  delivered  ill 
1st,  2d  and  3d  stones.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN. 
Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  ea  h 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Cump.  Itaquette  Lake,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $1,15;  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid:  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St..  Syracuse,  N  T, 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey ;  0-lb. 

pail,  $1.15;  10-lb,  pull.  $2.20;  delivered  to  3d 
postal  stone.  NOAII  RORDNEU.  Ilolgate,  <). 


HONEY-  Six  pounds,  third  '/.one,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  II.  1'ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


IIONEY — Limited  amount,  at,  $1.00  per  5-lb. 

pail;  six  for  $5.00:  prepaid  i  i  third  pavci  1 
Zone.  E.  IF.  NIETSCHE  &  SONS,  Kitulerhonk, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — II *21  extracted,  (SO-lb.  cans  at 
one  station,  clover  flavor.  $8.80;  buckwheat. 
$7;  to  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2.15;  i 
buckwheat.  $1.00:  special  prices  on  large  lots, 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y, 


WANTED  -Light  portable  ear  mill.  ADYEIl 
TISEIt  428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIONEY — Extracted,  nice  white  clover,  producer 
to  consumer,  1(1  lbs.  3d  zone,  $2.10.  J.  M. 
ALLION.  Box  355,  Fayette,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  mangel  beets.  $10  per  ton. 

f.  o.  b.  Skaneatoles,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  DUCK¬ 
ETT. 


ALFALFA  nAY — -For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa -Time thy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  ft>r  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MlLlv  CHOCOLATE  —  Made  at  hup  dairy;  tmx  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  It.  W. 
WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


2V4-LB.  BOX  of  delicious  home-made  candies  for 
$1;  absolutely  pure:  bv  mail,  postpaid.'  Send 
order  t<>  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES,  Longstreet 
Poultry  Farm.  U.  3,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  good  quality  mixed 
hav,  $21  per  ton  f.  o.  h.  Marathon.  GLENN 
CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  Jams  and  pickles— Send  five  dollars 
for  apodal  assortment  -eight  half  pint  jars  of 
delicious  jams  and  pickles.  HICKORY  HILL 
JAM  KITCHEN,  Essex,  X.  Y. 


THREE-HORSE  kerosene  engine  and  generator 
batteries,  1H  toll  ampere  hour;  new  in  Novem¬ 
ber;  complete,  $280.  II.  VAN  KEREN.  Rnm- 
nierfield,  Pa. 


SWEET  clover  pillows.  $1.25.  SWEET  CLOVER 
FARM.  Summit villc.  1ml. 


MAINE  APPLES  -Kockwoods,  fine  eating  and 
linking:  Baldwins:  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
$2,50  No.  I  and  $1.50.  No.  2,  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 
Belgrade,  Me.  ROCK  WOOD  FARM. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  volumes  Moore’s  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  1803,  1804.  1800,  1807.  1*00 
and  1870;  will  price  one  or  all.  as  wanted;  also 
a  lot  of  old  volumes,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
uml  Orange  Judd  American  Agriculturist.  C. 
WECKESSER.  Doyles  town,  o. 


WANTED — Orchard  spraying  outfit,  sliding  table 
saw  frame,  feed  grinder,  corn  shelier.  stalk 
shredder,  belting.  LEMRKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WHO  wants  first-class  chestnut  fence  posts, 
priced  right?  Write  C.  E.  WELCHER.  Una- 
dllla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  nice  Alfalfa  hay  in  carluts.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE-  -Utilltor  tractor,  with  implements 
and  hitches;  all  in  first-class  condition;  bar¬ 
gain,  FRANK  ROWNE,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 1,000-ogg  Wishbone,  1021  model. 

complete:  1,200  Candce;  1,440  Blue  Hen;  1.200 
Newtown  Giant:  give  description  and  price.  II. 
IV.  COOK.  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  E — Set  of  light  double  harness;  hand 
made;  used  but  a  few  times;  would  cost  new 
$80;  will  soil  for  $4(1;  mmiev  hack  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  WHITFIELD  B.  CASE,  Three  Bridges, 
N.  J. 


BEES — BEES — BEES — Produce  your  own  honey; 

bees  work  for  nothing,  and  hoard  themselves; 
we  furnish  Italian  bees  and  queens  at  attractive 
prices;  free  advice  to  beginners;  we  ship  any¬ 
where;  write  for  prices:  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
facijon  guaranteed.  VAN’S  HONEY  FARMS. 
Van  Wyngarden  Bros..  Props..  Hebron.  1ml, 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  /one.  clover,  5 
llis.,  $1.25;  10  His..  $2.15;  buckwheat.  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  fincM  quality.  II.  F  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  X  Y. 


3  LBS.  crisp  peanut  brittle  for  $1:  made  fresh 
daily;  delivered  to  3d  zone.  MRS.  I!.  LAXDS- 
BEItG,  Ila.sbrouek  Heights,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer,  3-h.p.  engine.  2- 
eylinder  pump,  150-gal.  lank:  weight,  050  lbs.; 
completely  overhauled  and  in  good  condition; 
price  $100.  MAXWELL  COX.  rrueloiville,  O. 


DRUG  STORE  and  stock  for  sale  at  great  bar 
gain;  old  established  business:  thriving  vil¬ 
lage.  JAV  It.  COLE,  Wiiliamstown,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  tor  sale:  two  Prairie  State.  3!M)’s, 
$30  each;  one  Cyphers,  390,  $30;  two  Cyphers, 
244’s,  $22  each;  one  Cyphers,  144,  $15;  all  late 
models,  complete,  In  good  condition;  f.  o.  b. 
station:  machines  ready  cm  ted:  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  SHERIDAN  FARMS,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FOR 

SALE — Cyphers 

144  egg,  Essex 

100-egg  in- 

eubators;  Blue  Hen 

coal  brooder.  1 

.  ( H 10  c 

ll  'rks. 

ELMTREE  POFt/ TRY  FARM.  Jar 

kson 

Ave.. 

near 

Junction  Ave..  Elmhurst,  L.  L. 

N.  Y. 

MEN 

■f>  gray  homc-kn 

it  virgin  wnol 

ftocks 

,  any 

size,  postpaid,  $1. 

II.  F.  HOLM 

ES,  1 

52  S. 

Main 

St.,  Salamanca. 

N.  Y, 

WAN 

(TED — Self-feed 

automatic  w 

ood 

lathe. 

Eli 

A.N’K  GREGORY 

.  lilt.  Vision,  N 

,  Y. 

FOR 

SALE — Large  beaus  for  seed; 

7  vari 

ins; 

50c 

quart;  samples 

!  on  request. 

BOX 

139, 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

AMBF.I!  extracted  honey  from  Fall  llowers.  part 


buckwheat,  12-lb.  can.  $1.75.  delivered  to  3d 
zone;  amber  and  buckwheat  cotnb  honey,  21-lb. 
case,  $3.50,  delivered  within  300  miles.  1.  ,1. 
STUINGIIAM,  itli'ii  Cove.  N.  Y, 


HOME  KNIT  virgin  wool  knee  caps,  75c  a  pair; 

send  measure  around  the  knee:  socks.  $1  and 
$1.25:  stockings,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  MARY  L. 
CHURCH,  113  Pringle  St,,  Kingston.  Pa. 


WANTED— To  buy  bottle-necked  onion  .sets. 
AMOS  HARPER,  Tyrone,  l'a. 


QUAY'S  Hehlerburg  Mountain  pure  buckwheat 
honey,  extracted  only.  5-lb.  pall  delivered  in 
3d  zone.  PAUL  QUAY.  Route  No.  3,  Delanson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Brooder  stoves  iii  good  condition ; 

slate  price,  etc,  A.  D.  OSTRANDER,  Knowles- 
ville,  X.  V. 


WANTED  Second  hand  Cypher's  incubators; 

state  egg  capacity  and  price,  CLAYTON  s. 
SMITH.  R  F  D.  No.  1,  Dalton,  l’a. 


DISC  grain  dr'll  wanted;  also  Romney  Marsh 
and  Black  Faced  Highland  sheep.  Address 
ADVERTISER  544,  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


j  Important  to  Advertisers  | 

■  Copy  and  instructions  for  das-  j 
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•  week’s  paper.  Notice  to  discon-  : 

•  tinue  advertisements  or  change  of  j 

•  copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes-  : 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  s 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 

•  ing  week’s  paper.  5 
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General  Farm  Topics 


beans,  and  then  between  each  plant  we 
planted  one  Lima  bean  (bush).  In  this 
way  we  have  our  berries  for  nest  year 
and  the  string  beans  more  than  paid 
for  the  fertilizer  and  labor,  while  the 
Lima  beans  paid  good  ground  rent  and 
shaded  the  grass,  so  that  when  we 
pulled  the  beans  out  there  was  ncr grass 
compared  with  the  beds  that  were 
planted  alone,  and  our  stand  seems  as 
heavy  as  any  other  stand.  The  big  dif¬ 
ference  is  one  patch  is  paid  for,  while 
the  Others  will  have  to  be  charged  up 
with  fertilizer  and  labor  when  the  crop 
is  harvested  next  year.  Intercropping 
is  a  wonderful  scheme  where  one  has  a 
limited  amount  of  ground.  j.  x. 

Millville,  N.  J. 


Drag  for  Hauling  Brush 

Now  that,  pruning  time  is  here,  I  am 
sending  you  a  .sketch  of  a  brush  drag  of 
my  own  invention,  which  is  the  handiest 
way  I  know  to  get  the  brush  from  the 
orchard  to  the  brush  pile,  to  be  burned 
later  on.  This  is  especially  handy  in  an 
orchard  of  large  trees,  well  spread,  and 
where  they  are  set  fairly  close  together, 
for  in  loading  this  drag  the  work  is  very 
similar  to  piling  the  brush  on  the  ground. 
It  consists  of  A,  which  is  an  S-ft.  round 
post  6  in.  at  small  end.  BB  are  two  %- 

ftf-Hook  teem: 

\  here 


Charming  California  bun¬ 
galows,  delightful  dwelling 
types,  beautiful  new  types 
o  f  Colonial  bungalows, 
Dutch  -Colonial  designs, 
English  and  American 
homes  costing  from  $500  up 
to  $30,000  when  completed. 
Also  many  designs  of  sum¬ 
mer  cottages  and  garages. 


Aladdin  Owners  Save 

— i.  l  ,.„j.  Aladdin 


_  _ success  is  chiefly  due  lo  l  he  money  saved  for  AJaddin  Home  owner*. 

fc'V  V. You  will  save  a  substantial  amount  thru  eliminating  dealers' profits,  saving 

ft.r  ii^i  j  in  over  1 8%  waste  in  lumber  and  lowering  labor  costs  in  building.  Aladdin 

'::Arr  -!  Home*  come  loyou  direct  from  one  of  our  mills  located  in  the  nearest  timber 

' ''•>.**  ■  ■■■  m country,  thereby  reducing  freight  charge*.  They  are  built  of  standardized 

!  *  ^"*1  T  ,T  materials,  saving  waste,  and  are  cut  to  fit,  saving  hundreds  of  hours  of  carpen- 

'  ■  ler  labor.  Over  a  hundred  beautiful  and  modern  homes  are  pictured  and 

Ml  j  f  7'  <  l  iLlifi  priced  in  the  AJaddin  Catalog.  Send  for  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  473  at  once. 

”  Aladdin  Prices  Include  All  Material 

Colonial  Home  of  JO  Rooms  Sufficient  material  for  the  completion  of  the  home  according  to  specifications 

TTinnar-' - : — — — , -  is  guaranteed  to  every  Aladdin  customer  Prices  include  all  framing  lumber, 

L-  joists,  bridging,  sub-flooring,  studding,  sheathing,  rafters,  roof  sheathing, 
jaP-  BKLjffiajjV.  |  e,  P'  thickest  shingles  of  highest  quality  (5  to  2).  buddies  paper,  ail  millwork, 

JP.  ■'  ^  L/’  siding  or  shingles  for  outside  walls,  outside  finishing  material,  molding  of  vari- 

^  .1.  f  >  C  itAs  ou*  kinds,  window  and  door  frames  and  sash,  door*  for  exterior  and  interior, 

stairs  and  steps,  interior  woodwork,  lock  sets,  complete  hardware,  window 
yLf*  J'1  J  ■  iB^Bj  u  iSD:  '  ']  weights,  sasfi  cord,  pulleys,  hinges,  nails  of  proper  sizes,  glass,  tin  flashing. 
J4*'1  - ’ L ■j L  galvanized  ridge  roll,  paints,  oils,  stains,  varnish,  lath — complete  for  every 

house  and  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition. 

-A- - i Sold  Direct — No  In-Between  Profits  ^ 

Attractive  Semi-Bungalow  prie  AJaddin  Company  is  the  greatest  Lurie  building  institution  in  the 

world  and  it  doe*  not  sell  through  dealers.  It  manufactures  the  lum-  , 
her  at  the  edge  of  th<-  four  greatest  rimber-producins  states.)  It  pre-  /B 
pares  the  house  complete,  ready  to  be  shipped  direct  to  the  home 
builder.  You  save  the  dealers'  profiis.  Your  carpenter  nails  the  ™ 

readi-cut  lumber  just  like  in  any  other  first-class,  permanent 
home.  The  catalog  explain*  the- details  fully. 

Not  Portable  or  Sectional 

Aladdin  Homes  are  not  portable,  not  sectional,  not 
“fabricated.''  When  erected,  they  are  exactly  mBB 
like  anv  well-built,  architect-designed,  contrac- 
tor-built  home.  Send  today  for  AJaddin  Cata- 

log  No.  473,  jHnjCMMpj  -a  j 


Vine  for  Porch 

Which  do  you  think  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  ns  a  vim-  to  shade  a  porch,  the 
Evergreen  bittersweet  or  Dutchman’s 
pipe?  A  quick -growing  vine  is  desired  to 
produce  shade.  o.  b.  t. 

Charlottesville.  Va. 

The  “Evergreen  bittersweet”  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  plant  from  our  native 
bittersweet,  Celastrus  ecandens.  It  is  a 
variety  of  Euonymus,  botanically  E.  radi- 
cans  vegetus,  which  clings  to  a  wall  like 
the  English  ivy.  It  is  a  very  striking 
and  beautiful  plant,  hut  not  what  you 
want  for  covering  a  porch.  On  the 
foundation  wall  of  a  bouse,  or  the  re¬ 
taining  wall  of  a  terrace,  it  is  of  great 
value.  Dutchman’s  pipe  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  a  porch  ;  it  is  rapid  grow¬ 
ing.  clean  and  hardy.  Another  very  de¬ 
sirable  vine  for  a  porch  is  the  Japanese 
Clematis,  C.  paniculate,  which  bears  a 
mass  of  small  fragrant  white  flowers  in 
August  and  September. 


- 8  feet  long - 

Practical  Brush  Drag 

in.  iron  staples  to  draw  by.  CC  are  two 
trace  chains  to  pile  brush  on.  D  is  two- 
horse  evenor,  to  which  team  is  hooked. 
With  a  long-handled  fork  the  brush  can 
be  unloaded  very  quickly,  h.  k.  berry. 
Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  ought  to  operate  well. 
A  number  of  readers  have  told  about 
brush  burners.  These  consist  of  curved 
strips  of  sheet  iron  mounted  on  a  wagon 
body.  The  brush  is  piled  on  this  iron  and 
burned  as  the  outfit  is  hauled  through 
the  orchard. 


Popular  Bungalow  of  7 


The  Aladdin  Co 


Bay  City,  Michigan 

Branches  ;  Uffices  and  Mills') 
Wilmington.  *  C.  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Canadian  Offices  and  VtZ/a  ; 
Toronto,  V'ancouvrr,  Winnipeg, 
St.  Johns . 
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Lima  Beans  for  Intercropping  Orchards 

After  trying  a  number  of  vegetable 
crops  in  our  orchards,  we  have  about 
settled  on  Ford  hook  Bush  Limas  os  the 
standby  on  our  sandy  soils.  The  cover 
crop  of  rye  or  whatever  it  may  be  is 
plowed  under  in  early  April,  and  the.  soil 
thoroughly  harrowed  with  spike-tooth  or 
Acme  harrow.  Early  in  May  the  ground 
is  marked  out  with  a  sled  marker,  making 
rows  2%  ft.  apart,  and  the  seed  is  drilled 
in  two  to  a  place  about  15  to  IS  in.  apart. 
No  fertilizer  is  used  at  planting  time,  as 
this  so  often  interferes  with  germination. 
After  beans  are  up  they  are  harrowed  so 
as  to  throw  a  little  soil  np  to  them. 
When  they  are  beginning  to  send  out 
rough  leaves  a  combiued  drill  and  harrow 
is  run  between  the  rows,  ami  fertilizer  or 
tankage  is  put  on  as  a  side  dressing,  more 
soil  being  thrown  up  at  the  same  time. 
At  each  cultivation  thereafter  a  little 
soil  is  thrown  up,  and  if  this  is  done 
carefully  there  is  no  trouble  from  crab 
grass,  and  but  very  little  hand  hoeing 
necessary. 

The  crop  is  usually  gathered  h.v  Ital¬ 
ians.  and  is  nearly  always,  profitable. 
Rye  is  sown  at  last  cultivation  of  beans. 
There  is  a  good  crop  of  bean  vines  to 
hold  the  snows  of  Winter,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rye  cover  crop,  put  a 
good  lot  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trees  when  plowed 
the  following  Spring.  We  usually  have 
at  least  10  acres  of  bush  Lima  beans,  and 
for  intercropping  purposes  feel  it  is 
pretty  nearly  an  ideal  crop. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 
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WE  ARE  SAVING  DAIRYMEN  $10.00 
PER  TON  ON  FEED 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  now  selling 
at  around  same  price  as  Wheat  Bran  and  is  guaranteed 
worth  $ 10.00  to  $15.00  more  per  ton  for  dairy  use.  Inter - 
national  Minnesota  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  now  selling 
at  $5.00  below  Wheat  Bran  and  guaranteed  worth  $5.00 
more  per  ton  for  dairy  use. 

An  extra  return  of  $10.00  per  ton  in  milk  production  is  a 
saving  of  $10.00  per  ton  for  feeder.  “Special  Dairy’’  and 
“Minnesota  Dairy’’  contain  the  necessary  molasses  for  your 
ration  at  a  much  lower  cost  and  in  more  convenient  form  than 
barreled  molasses.  Molasses  increases  milk  production;  supplies 
a  natural  laxative;  keeps  your  herd  in  thrifty  condition;  creates 
necessary  thirst  for  maximum  milk  production ;  increases  appetite 
and  your  cows  will  consume  more  cheap  home-grown  roughage. 

See  Your  Local  Dealer  Quick — Contract  with  him  to  cover  your  require¬ 
ment*  for  60  days.  We  cannot  guarantee  present  comparative  low  price 
beyond  ten  days  from  date  of  this  publication.  Provided  dealer  cannot  or  will 
not  supply  you,  we  will  pay  the  freight  and  ship  you  minimum  car  20  tons — 
Terms  cash  when  car  arrives,  $30.00  per  ton  on  Special  Dairy,  $25.00  per 
ton  on  Minnesota  Dairy  to  any  point  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Northern 
Illinois.  Add  $3.00  per  ton  for  shipment  to  Ohio  ;  add  $5.50  per  ton  for 
shipment  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Live  dealers  and  district  sales  agents  Wanted.  We  Want  a  live  dealer  at 
every  point  where  International  Feeds  are  no#  on  sale.  We  are  needing 
a  live  district  sales  agent  in  many  sections.  Write  us. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  COMPANY 

iiiiiiiiniininiininiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiimiinRiiiiiiiiin!  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  itchii: . wm  kt  if":' ijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


'HIS  old  reliable  wall  paper  house 

announces  to  its  thousands  of  friends 
a  bigger  opportunity  than  ever  to 
buy  high  grade  wall  paper  hangingsat 

9  World's  largest  selection — a  grand  assortment 

|  4*5*6£7*  lQf  per  roll  and  up 

B  Our  Guarantee;  Your  money  returned 

including  transportation  charges  both  ways, 
ifour  wail  paper  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Write  today  for  jree  book  of  samples  . 

fl  Independent  Wall  Paper  Co. 

■  Dept.  F.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Over  -100,000  Satisiied  Customers 


Intercropping  with  Strawberries 

I  noticed  un  article  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
about  intercropping  strawberries.  The 
method  was  good,  hut  we  think  we  can 
get  a  better  stand  by  planting  in  the 
Spring,  say  about  the  last  of  March  or 
the  first  of  April.  Plant  the  rows  4  ft 
apart,  and  each  plant.  2  ft.  apart  in  the 
row.  After  the  berries  were  nicely 
started,  we  top-dressed  with  one  ton 
of  ground  bone  to  the  acre.  Then  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  we  planted  early  string 
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Burns  10  days  without  attention 
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Utility  Breeds  of  Poultry 

Although  I  have  raised  chickens  for 
several  years,  I  e  not  yet  decided 

definitely  what  breed  1  want  to  stick  to 
permanently.  As  I  prefer  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  class,  it  will  be  a  breed  of  this 
group.  Here,  of  course,  the  Leghorn 
(White)  is  supreme.  Why  is  this?  Why 
is  not  the  Black  Minorca  more  popular, 
especially  on  commercial  egg  farms?  Is 
the  color  of  the  bird  objectionable?  It 
lias  been  my  experience  that  the  Minorca 
lays  a  larger  ego-.  Is  this  usually  so? 
I  mean  in  comparison  with  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn.  It'  this  is  so,  should  not 
the  Minorca  have  become  more  popular 
as  large  egg  farms  have  developed?  Does 
the  White  Leghorn  stand  forcing  for  egg 
production  better  than  the  Black  Mi¬ 
norca?  Is  it  easier  to  raise  White  Leg- 
hovns,  especially  on  a  large  scale,  than 
the  Black  Minoreas?  Are  the  Leghorns 
hardier,  or  more  adaptable  to  hot  or  cold 
climates?  Which  breed  is  better  suited 
for  the  backyard  poultry  man?  Is  there 
any  difference  in  amount,  of  feed  required 
for  these  two  birds?  On  large  scale  pro¬ 
duction.  disposition  of  surplus  cockerels 
is  au  important  matter.  Do  Leghorns 
make  better,  quicker  broilers  than  the 
Minoreas?  a.  b. 

Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 

It  is  easier  to  repeat  a  statement  than 
it  is  to  analyze  it.  Some  writer  once 
said,  oracularly:  “You  will  succeed  best 
with  the  breed  that  you  like  best,’’  aucl  it 
is  easier  for  other  writers  to  keep  repeat¬ 
ing  this  than  it  is  to  study  out  reasons 
for  either  success  or  failure.  Few  people 
care  to  think;  it  is  far  easier  to  repeat. 
As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  has  attained  pre-eminence  upon 
the  commercial  poultry  plant,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  has  demonstrated  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  of  desirable  qualities  for  such  plants 
thau  has  any  other  single  breed.  There 
is  probably  no  point  of  excellence  in 
which  the  Leghorn  is  not  excelled  by 
some  other  breed,  but  the  commercial 
poultry  man  is  interested  in  averages,  not 
in  exceptional  performances,  The  Mi¬ 
norca  lays  au  egg  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  Leghorn,  but  it  falls  down  else¬ 
where,  and  when  its  qualities  are  aver¬ 
aged  up  with  those  of  the  Leghorn  the 
latter  beats  it  as  an  egg  machine  on  a 
poultry  farm.  This  is  in  no  way  a  dis- 
pnragement  of  other  breeds,  any  more 
than  it  is  “knocking”  the  Jersey  cow  to 
say  that  Holsteins  have  taken  the  lead 
in  herds  where  milk  production  is  the 
aim  of  the  owner.  The  Jersey  “has  it  all 
over  the  Holstein”  in  many  respects,  aud 
tills  a  place  that,  the  Holstein  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  attain,  but  as  quantity  pro¬ 
ducers  of  medium  quality  milk,  the  IIol- 
steius  occupy  a  place  in  the  large  dairies 
that  the  Leghorns  hold  on  commercial 
poultry  farms.  The  personal  preference 
of  a  dairyman  for  one  breed  or  another 
won’t  alter  breed  characteristics,  and  you 
can’t  “like"  a  Plymouth  Rock  lieu  into 
laying  white  eggs. 

The  dark  skin  and  legs  of  the  Minoreas 
are  somewhat  objectionable-  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  and  the  breed,  as  a  whole,  has  never 
been  developed  along  lines'  of  quantity 
production  us  the  Leghorns  have.  Eggs 
are  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  a  Minorca  egg 
twice  the  size  of  a  Leghorn  egg  will  bring 
no  more  in  tho  general  market.  When 
eggs  are  sold  by  weight,  as  they  should 
be,  the  Minorca  will  become  more  popu¬ 
lar,  Disposal  of  young  cockerels  as  broil¬ 
ers  is  an  important  matter  on  poultry 
farms;  Leghorns  make  very  desirable 
broils  at  from  1!4  to  -  lbs.  in  weight, 
The  larger  the  breed,  the  more  food  that 
it  required;  Leghorns  produce  medium¬ 
sized  eggs  without  excessive  food  con¬ 
sumption.  They  are  hardy  and  easy  to 
raise;  perhaps  not  more  so  than  Minoreas. 
I  do  not  know.  For  the  backyard  thick, 
the  matter  of  variety  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance.  Here,  it  is  not  the  prime  means 
of  livelihood,  and  personal  preferences 
as  to  color  of  feathers  and  quirk  of  the 
tail  may  well  be  consulted.  The  Minoreas, 
particularly  the  black  variety,  are  larger 
than  the  Leghorns,  beautiful  in  plumage, 
and  handsome  in  carriage  aud  size  and 
color  of  comb,  non-sitters,  excellent  lay¬ 
ers.  good  foragers,  hardy,  and  producers 
of  exceptionally  largo  eggs,  chalk  white 
in  color.  Like  all  fowls  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  class,  they  are  good  flyers,  and 
need  better  fencing  thau  the  heavier 
breeds.  M.  B.  D. 


Make  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

Mix  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 

their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have  cack¬ 
ling  red  comb  chickens  laying  more  and 
more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  tones  up  the  egg- 
producing  organs.  Used  by  professional  poultry- 
men  for  thirty  years.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  us  his  nsme  and  30c.  and  we  will  send 
you  postpaid  t-lb.  trial  package, 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 
RICHMOND  -  VIRGINIA 

Successors  to  WM.  BUST  &  SON 


H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  feed  you  can  buy  because 
it  saves  the  lives  of  the  chicks  that  pay  your 
feed  bills. 

When  you  give  your  new-batched  chicks 
H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED,  you 
are  insu  ring  them  against  bowel  trouble.  White 
Diarrhea  and  kindred  ailments  that  cause 
chick  deaths.  You  are  giving  them  a  healthy 
start  in  life  and  they  will  grow  and  develop  into 
profitable  productive  birds  in  record  time. 

H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 
contains  the  proper  proportions  of  muscle, 
energy,  bone,  beat,  blood  and  feather  produc¬ 
ing  elements  required  by  young  chicks.  The 
grains  are  cut  to  pin-point  fineness  and  steam- 
cooked  by  the  wonderful  II-O  Process  v  hich 
makes  II-O  STEAM-COOKED  CIIJCK 
FEED  readily  digestible.  It  will  keep  sweet 
and  clean  indefinitely. 

Feed  your  chicks  H-0  STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED  and  know  that  you  will  raise 
every  normal  chick.  W atcli  them  develop  into 
the  finest  specimens  you  have  ever  had  and 
get  the  profits  from  these  productive  birds. 

H-0  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  is  packed  in 
the  handy  five-pound  package  obtainable  from  your 
local  grocer;  or  get  a  supply  from  your  feed  dealer. 

Sample  of  this  wonder  feed 
and  literature  free ,  on  request. 

THE  II-O  CEREAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

FEED  DEPT.,  DESK  28  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Instantly  generates 
a  hot,  blue  flame 
without  priming" 


9fttfWishbone 

Valveless  ~  Blue  Flame 

BROODER. 


lias  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick — the 
11* iw  of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from 

tho  l  -  tro  1 1  on  reservoir  through  n  Mg  hnll'- 
iiu'h  hasl  pipe.  It  just  vuu't  clog,  bight 
a  Wishbone  nud  you  run  forgot  it  tor  weeks 
except  for  oeeimonully  rctilling  the  large 
reservoir.  Semi  ft»r  ueecrliit-l*  e  booklet 
»«W. 

„  DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

rut  in  it  few  Wishbone  Vnlveles*  Brooders 
uud  nee  ImiW  lu.t  t  hey  go.  They  lire  .idl¬ 
ing  hig  hIJ  over.  Get  details  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
244  Water  Street  •  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


Saties  the  Lives  of  babif  Chicks 


A  Nest  for  Each  Egg 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  _’5c  (or  2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Cheese  for  Hens 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  got  all  the 
dried  pieces  of  Swiss  and  dairy  cheese 
that,  a  factory  throws  away.  Would  you 
advise  grinding  up  this  stuff  and  feeding 
it  to  poultry  with  laying  mash  aud  ground 
dry  bread?  e.  l. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  cheese  to  poultry  is  a  new  one 
to  me,  but  1  know  of  no  reason  why  it. 
should  not  he  done,  provided,  of  course, 
that,  the  cheese  is  not  moldy.  It  is  not 
safe  to  fet'd  spoiled  food  of  any  kind  to 
fowls.  I  cannot  give  you  any  directions 
as  to  quantity,  but  you  will  probably  not 
get  enough  of  this  to  make  feeding  of  it 
in  any  but  small  quantities  feasible,  I 
should  start  with  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  cheese  in  the  mash,  and  observe 
the  results.  It  may  be  that  the  hens 
would  eat  much  larger  quantities  without 
“going  off  their  feed.”  but  I  should  try 
it  out  rather  carefully.  At.  B.  D. 


First  flu..  Second-Hand 
rfr' ‘  Kick  <'»*e»,  llullcr  Tub., 

Basket*  nail  Other  fruit.  aud 
I  'IPterdiSyA  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

I  container*  are  In  an  good  as 

iKMi  new  condition  and  ready  for 
Umlaut  line. 

Let  us  uuote  you— That's  Al/ 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CCX 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnton  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


^  Bid  RETURNS  on  tho nmnll  investment  nec- 
Crsary  tostnrt.  Greatly  benefits  fruit  crops. 
f  y\  Easy  to  learn.  Women  nnd  older  children 
•f  can  fully  enre  for  them  Our  50  years’  ex- 

p  perience  in  beekeeping  is  ut  your  service  to 

Xi —  -xJ>  get  you  started  right  Write  today  for 
handsome  free  booklet,  "Bee*  fine  Pleasure 
and  Profit,"  or  for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Write  today. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  293  Medina,  O. 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  thn  typo  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  liavisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  book  lot, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


Thorn's  no  sxenaa  for  roup,  colds,  ranker,  sore  head  chicken 
Dox,  ttkin  dinortlrr«,  eholara,  inritffeatlofi,  bowel  trouble  aud  much 
ailments.  GERMOZOME  positively  will  rid  you.  ehlckcue  of  difi- 
east-  ond  keep  then,  haul  thy.  For  over  S(>  yeare  the  dependable 
v  “i1;1  preventive.  OiitGermoioueand  Isle’s  FREE  BOOK- 

l.h.  I  S.  which  eaplnln  proper  feeding  sod  care  ami  how  to  I, cop 
heria  laying  regularly  the  year  round.  Atdruitor  seed  store*  If 
nodruirr,  order  by  card  75c  sodtl.GOaUss.  tend  no  mousy— 
Poattuup  will  collect.  No  extra  chsris.  V 

GEO.  M.  LEE  CO.  Dipt,  F-BO  Omaha.  Mob. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY - JON DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg:,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  .S  to.  14c;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  Sc;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  larnh  chops, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  26c; 
sliced  bam,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  brisket  bacon, 
lb..  22c;  Do  hi  bacon,  lb-,  2Sc;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  35c;  real  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits, 
live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  85c. 

Live  poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c; 
turkeys,  lb..  45c ;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  poultry  Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese, 
-docks,  lb.,  30c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown.  45c; 
milk,  »]t.,  !)c ;  butter  and  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  <jt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  43c;  dairy,  in  jars,  lb, 
43c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c;  ski  in.  lb., 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  l()c;  pimento  cheese, 
15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled*,  lb.,  fie;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  45c;  honey,  clover,  curd,  23c; 
extracted,  18c. 

Dried  apples,  12j4c;  pie  apples,  qt.. 
8c:  apples,  best,  peck,  75c;  Baldwins, 
peck,  90e;  Ren  Davis,  bu„  82.40. 

Beans,  lb..  0  to  10c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25; 
c”  14  age,  white,  lb..  4c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25;  celery  hearts,  10c;  celery,  bunch, 
12V!>c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  10c;  one  ns, 
lb.,  10r;  potatoes,  bn..  81.25;  pumpkins, 
each.  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bunch.  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  5c:  rutabagas,  bu., 
80c;  vegetable  oysters,  hunch.  10c, 

Feeds,  per  100 — Gluten.  $2;  bran. 
$1.75;  ini.V'd  grain.  $2.05;  -wheat  feed, 
$1.75;  middlings.  $1.75:  eornmeal.  $1.40; 
whole  corn.  $1.40;  cracked  corn.  $1.50; 
hominy.  $1.70;  molasses  feed,  $1.75;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $2.40;  oilmeal,  $2.85; 
ground  oats,  $1.65. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  lie;  sausage,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  lamb,  Spring,  22  to  25c;  beef, 
lb.,  5  to  7e. 

Live  poultry — Ducks.  Sprint,  lb..  25  to 
32c ;  chickens,  lb.,  35c;  capons,  lb..  25c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35e ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
guinea  bens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  45e; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  45  to  50c ; 
geese.  40  to  45c;  butter,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
eggs.  48  to  50c?;  duck  eggs.  60c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $3.50;  pears,  bn., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  honey,  pt., 
30  to  35c;  lluhbard  squash,  crate.  $1  ; 
kobl-rnbi,  doz..  60c;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to 
$5.60;  parsnips,  bu.,  00c  to  $1  ;  potatoes, 
bu..  50c  to  $1.30;  per  peck.  40c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  turnips,  bu..  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton.  $10  to  $21  ;  No.  2. 
$10  to  $18;  No.  3.  $15;  Timothy,  $18  to 
$21  ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

•  Pressed  beef,  carcass,  ]b„  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  14  to  16c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  13c:  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  Spring 
latnbs,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc :  yearling  lambs,  lb, 
14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  20<*. 

Five  poultry- — Broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c: 
Springers,  lb..  26  to  2$e;  fowls,  lb.  28 
to  30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  IS  to  20c;  gui¬ 
nea  fowls,  each.  50  to  60c;  ducks,  lb.’  26 
to  28c geese,  lb.,  2  4  to  26c;  turkeys,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  eggs,  40  to  15c:  butter,  crock, 
lb..  43  to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bid..  Soys.  Kings,  Green¬ 
ings,  $8  to  $10;  Baldwins.  $6  to  $8;  ap¬ 
ples.  per  bu.,  $1  50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.. 
85c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  doz.  beads,  75c  to 
$1  :  per  ton.  $25  to  $30;  carrots,  bu.. 
$1.15  to  $1.40;  per  ton,  $2s  to  $30;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches,  65  to  75c;  lettuce, 
common,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  heads, 
doz..  90c  to  $1  ;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
"9  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bit..  $1.50  to 
82.25;  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.20:  parsnips, 
lot,,  $1.59  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  35  40c;  spinach,  bu..  $2  to 
$2,25;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1  :  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c ;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c, 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $4,25:  red  marrow.  $6;  White  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50;  red  kidney,  $6;  white  kidney. 
$7;  pen,  $4.25;  yellow  eye,  $5;  Imper¬ 
ials,  $5. 

Raw  Furs — Skunk.  No.  1.  S3  to  $3.50; 
No.  2,  $2  (o  $2.50;  No.  3.  75c  to  $1.25; 
No.  -1,  60  to  SOe ;  muskrat.  Winter,  large. 
‘2;  medium,  $150;  small.  $1.25;  Fall, 
large,  $1.50;  medium.  $1  25;  small,  50  to 
75c;  mink,  each.  $2  to  $10;  coon,  each, 
31  to  $7 ;  weasel,  each,  $1  to  $7. 

1  lilies — -Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  6c;  No.  2, 
V;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2. 
4c:  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  borschides. 
each.  $2  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  $1; 
a  If.  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  ilceoc, 
lb..  22  to  25c ;  unwashed,  medium,  22 
to  25c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25  ;  corn,  bu., 
Tt  to  76c;  oats,  bu.,  47  to  47%c;  rye,  $1 
to  81.05. 

Haw  ton,  $24  to  $26;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  38^  to  4014c,  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  37*4c; 
extra  firsts,  351/4  to  36c;  firsts,  34  to  35c; 
seconds,  31  to  33c;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy.  3914  to  401,4c;  'fair  to 
good,  3<)i/4  to  3314c;  ladle-packed,  as  to 
qualify,  25  to  27c;  packing  stock,  18  to 
22c.  Extra  prints  jobbing  at  44  to  47c; 
some  special  fancy  brands  higher;  fair  to 
good,  40  to  43c. 

tCGuS 

Nearby  extra  firsts,  31c ;  firsts,  30c ; 
seconds.  26  to  2, So ;  Western,  extra  firsts, 
30c ;  firsts,  29c ;  seconds,  26  to  2Sc ; 
Southern  firsts,  27  to  2Se ;  fancy,  selected, 
candled  eggs  were  jobbing  to  retailers  at. 
38  to  40c,  in  cartons,  and  37  to  39c, 
loose,  and  fair  to  good  at  32  to  36c. 
live  potiLtrnv 

Fowls,  27  to  31c;  chickens.  25  to  Sic; 
roosters.  2ft  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  36e; 
geese,  23  to  26c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  27  to  31c;  chickens,  28  to  35c; 
roosters._22  to  24c;  turkeys.  50  to  32c; 
ducks,  27  to  33c ;  geese,  20  to  25c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $10;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  box.  31.25  to  $4.55;  oranges, 
Florida,  box,  $2.05  to  $5.55 ;  tangerines, 
Florida,  14-box,  $1.65  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  owt..  $1.75  to  $2,40; 
sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  %,-bu.  basket.  No. 
1,  $1.2.i  to  $1.40;  No.  2.  50  to  85c;  cab¬ 
bage,  ton.  $20  to  $33 ;  onions.  100-lb  bag. 
No.  1.  $S  to  $8.25  ;  No.  2.  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
carrots,  %-bu.  basket,  31  to  $1.25;  beets. 
%-bu.  basket.  35  to  50c  ;  lettuce.  Florida, 
crate,  $2  to  $3  25;  celerv,  Pennsylvania, 
bunch,  $8  to  $18. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  bay.  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No. 
3,  $20  to  $21;  sample,  $16  to  $18;  no 
grade.  $14  to  $16;.  Glover-mixed  hav, 
light  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22;  No.  1  mixed. 
$2o  to  $21.  Straw,  No.  1  straight  rye, 
$23  to  $24;  No.  2  straight  rye.  $22  to 
$23;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $14  to  $14.50; 
No.  2  wheat  straw,  $13  to  $13.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8;  Spv.  $4  to  $8 
Greening,  $6  to  $8;  bu.  box.  $1.50  9 
$4.50. 

Pea  ns 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.10;  red  kid 
ne.v.  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  yellow  eve,  $7  9 
$7.75. 

PUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  3714c ;  good  9 
choice,  33  to  36c. 

fcc.GS 

Nearby  hennery,  45  to  46c;  gathered 
choice,  42  to  44c;  common  to  good.  37  9 
40c. 

mill  keep 

.  •?9ri»K^bran.  $35  to  $36;  middlings 
3..H  to  340;  red  dog.  $38;  mixed  feed.  33t 
to  $3S.50j  gluten  feed.  $39.30;  cottonseed 
meal.  $4o  to  $50;  linseed  meal,  $54.70. 

HAY  AM)  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timothy.  $30  to  $31-  No 
t'Vp:  Xl>-  *•  *24  -O  $25;  clover! 
$_'<>  to  $29;  rye  straw.  332;  oat,  $22. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best.  100  lbs  $S 
to  $8.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs.  $1.75  to  $1  85  • 
Green  Mountain,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls  30 
to  31c;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  squabs,  doz.,  $9 
to  $10;  turkeys,  40  to  50c, 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32e ;  chickens,  28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bin.  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl., 
M.io  to  $2.50;  celery,  bu.  box.  82.50  to 
$4;  cucumbers,  bn..  $S  to  $16;  lettuce, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  bu..  81  50  to  $2* 
tomatoes  lb. ,  25  to  50c;  rutabagas.  140 
lbs.,  $1.i)0  to  $2  25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2 ;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  2  to 
<%<•:  cod,  3  to  5c;  pollock.  4  to  6c;  bake. 
2  to  <o ;  cusk,  2c;  gray  sole,  9c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Lower  egg  prices  have  been  ruling 
late,  with  liberal  receipts,  while  fain 
butter  remains  firm.  Vegetables  a 
quiet  and  steady. 

"BUTTER- — CHEESE  EGGS 
Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  34  to  41< 
dairy,  26  to  35c;  crocks.  25  to  34c;  cor 
man.  1;>  to  18c.  Cheese,  stronger;  flat 
55  t°  daisies,  23  to  24c;  longhorn 

-n  to  24c;  luuburger,  29  to  30c.  Egg 
lower;  hennery.  42  to  45c;  State  ai 
'\  estern  candled,  38  to  40c. 


POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey,  46  to 
53c ;  fowl,  22  to  34c ;  chickens,  26  to  34c ; 
old  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks.  34  to  36c; 
geese.  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  easy; 
fowl,  25  to  28c;  chickens.  22  to  25c;  old 
roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  30  to  34c; 
geese,  23  to  24c.  Rabbits,  dull ;  jacks, 
pair,  75c  to  $1.25;  cottontails,  25  to  50c. 

APPLES-  -POTATOES 

Apples,  strong:  fair  to  fancy,  bu..  $2.25 
to  $3.25;  common.  81.50  to  $2.  Potatoes, 
steady;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.35:  seconds,  75  to  89c ;  sweets,  Mary¬ 
land,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25, 

FRUITS - BERRIES 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1  50  to  $2.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Florida,  qt.,  30  to  60c. 

REA  N  S — < )  X I O  X  S 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $6.50  to  $10; 
marrow,  $6  to  $7  ;  pea  and  medium,  $5 
to  85.50.  Onions,  firm;  homegrown,  bu., 
$4..i0  to  $5.25;  State  and  Western,  cwt.. 
$7  to  $9;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $4.25  to 
$4.50; 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $6  to  $S ;  beets,  bn.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches,  00  to  90c ;  cab- 
bage,  ton.  $25  to  $35;  new.  Florida,  ham- 
pee,  $1.05  to  81.75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  California,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
celery,  Florida,  crate.  $3  50  to  84.50 ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  83  to  ‘$3  50;  endive. 
Southern,  bbl..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  lettuce. 
Florida,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3;  parsley. 
dozMmiiches,  40  to  65c:  poppers,  box.  $4 
to  85;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
shallots,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  70c;  spinach, 
hu..  $1.65  to  $1.75;  squash,  cwt,  $4  to 
$4.50;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  so  to  89; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  75c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  85c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy;  light  comb,  lb..  16  to  24c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  IS  to  26c:  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $2, 

FEED 

Hay,  easy ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $19 
to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  rye 
straw.  $16  to  $17;  oat  and  wheat.  314  to 
Slo.  TV  heat  bran,  ton.  carlot.  higher, 
$31;  middlings,  $32 :  red  dog,  $36 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $45.25 ;  oilmeal.  $51 ; 
hominy,  $26.50;  gluten.  $36;  oat  feed, 
$14;  rye  middlings,  $32.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  23,  1922 

MILK 

•  ^0I'k  Price  for  February  fluid  milk 

in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.99V>  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  fat.  Class~2.  $1.70 
Glasses  3  and  4  figured  on  butter  and 
cheese  prices  for  month.  January  prices 
were:  Fluid  milk.  83.10;  Glass  2.  8-' 10- 
Glass  3,  $1.24  Glass  4.  butter.  $1.1 1U  : 
Glass  4.  cheese,  81.33  City  retail  prices: 
Grade  A.  battled,  lfio ;  B.  bottled,  qt 
15c:  pt..  10c;  B.  qt.,  loose.  11c;  butter¬ 
milk.  11c;  certified,  qt..  28c;  pt.,  17c- 
heavy  cream,  X<2  pt.,  29c;  route  cream’, 
,2  pt.,  19c. 

Putter 


Creamery,  faner.  lb.  . 

.5714 

ftp 

.38 

Good  to  choice.  .... 

.3  1 

ftp 

.36 

Lower  grades . 

.29 

ftp 

.32 

City  made  . 

OO 

ftp 

.30 

Dairv.  best . 

.‘>5 

ftp 

.36 

Common  to  good .... 

.25 

ftp 

OO 

Backing  stock  . 

.17 

ftp 

OO 

Danish  and  N.  Zealand 

.36 

ftp 

.38 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy.... 
Good  to  choice . 

.23 

.17 

ftp 

ftp 

.24 

00 

.Skims  . 

.08 

@ 

.16 

Rggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

.42 

ftp 

.43 

Medium  to  good.... 

OO 
.•  in 

ftp 

.41 

Pullets  . 

ftp 

.35 

•TLxed  colors,  n’hv.  best 

.36 

ftp 

.37 

Medium  to  good. . . . 

.33 

ftp 

.ml 

Gathered,  best  . 

.34 

ftp 

.35 

Medium  to  good.  -  . . 

.30 

ftp 

.32 

Lower  grades . 

.25 

ftp 

.29 

Storage  . 

.24 

@ 

.2S 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

.27 

ftp 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

.24 

ftp 

.26 

Chickens  . . . 

.25 

(d! 

.28 

Roosters  . 

.16 

ftp 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.35 

ftp 

.40 

Geese  . 

.16 

ftp 

.19 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

meats 

Calves,  best  . 

.19 

ftp 

.20 

Common  to  good. . 

.12 

ftp 

.17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each.  10.00 

@  1 

3.00 

rabbits 

Sound  cnttotails  have  brought  30  to 
50c  per  pair,  and  jacks  65  to  75c.  Tame 
rabbits  are  quoted  20  to  22e  per  lb. 


Beans 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

5.00 

(S' 

6.50 

Medium  . 

5.50 

ftp 

6.25 

Pea  . 

5.50 

(o' 

6.25 

Red  kidney  . 

7.25 

ftp 

7.75 

White  kiduev . 

9.00 

ftp  10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.00 

@ 

7.25 

Fruits 

Apples,  Raldwin,  bbl.. 

6.00 

ftp 

8.50 

Greening  . 

6.50 

ftp 

12.50 

Spy  . 

5.00 

ftp. 

9.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

3.00 

ftp 

5.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

ftp 

3.50 

Pears.  DM . 

3.00 

ftp 

6.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

25.00 

ftp 

34.00 

Oranges,  box  ... 

4.00 

ftp 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.15 

ftp 

.40 

Kumqua.s,  qt . 

.08 

ftp 

.15 

DRESSED  POt 

*LTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.49 

ftp 

.50 

Common  to  good .... 

.42  • 

ftp 

.47 

Chick-  .  choice,  lb... 

.40 

ftp 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

ftp 

.35 

Fowls  . . 

.25 

ftp 

.30 

Roofers  . 

.18 

ftp 

o*> 

Ducks  . 

.25 

ftp 

.32 

(  Jfin  ,-r. 

20 

ftp 

OO 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

ftp. 

13.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair.  . 

.  io 

ftp 

1.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.44 

ftp 

.46 

Medium  to  good.... 

.32 

ftp 

.42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

0.80 

ftp 

8.25 

Bulls  . 

4.65 

ftp 

5.10 

<  'ows  . 

1.60 

ftp 

5.25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  loo 

lbs . 

12  (X) 

ftp 

16.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

ftp 

8  00 

Hogs  . 

s  OO 

ftp 

11.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

5.00 

ftp. 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

ftp 

16.00 

vegetables 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt... 

.10 

ftp 

.30 

<  'arrots,  bbl . 

5  00 

ftp 

5.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2  50 

ftp 

3.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

35.00 

fti) 

38.04) 

Cauliflower,  crate  .... 

2  00 

ftp. 

3.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2  50 

ftp 

3.75 

Fennel,  bbl . 

3.50 

ftp 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1  25 

ftp 

1*50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

HP 

3  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.40 

ftp 

.50 

Onions.  HI0  lbs . 

7.00 

ftp 

10.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

ftp. 

3  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

4.00 

ftp 

8.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

3  50 

ftp 

4.50 

S«o’*>s,<.  bbl . 

3.00 

ftp 

3.25 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

ftp 

6.00 

Turnips,  bbl . \  . 

2.00 

ftp 

2.25 

Tomatoes.  C-b'hf  crate. 

1.50 

ftp. 

-1.50 

Watercress,  100  b'h's. 

2.00 

ftp 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs.. 

5.20 

ftp 

5  35 

Maine.  180  Ifcs . 

cl.  7.7 

ftp 

4  25 

State.  180  IPs . 

3.60 

ftp 

4.15 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

ftp 

15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. 

basket  . 

1.75 

ftp 

2.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
Hav.  Timorhv.  No.  1  .  .  26  90 

No.  2 - ' .  24  09 

No.  3 .  21.00 

Shipping  .  18  00 

Glover  mixed  19  00 

Straw,  rye  .  32  00 

Oat  and  wheat .  22  00 


t  RAIN 

Gash  (trices  quoted  at  New 

When  t.  No.  2,  red . 

Guru.  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 


Rye . . 

Barley  .... 
Buckwheat, 


ftp  27.00 
ftp  25.00 
ftp  23  00 
(ft  21.00 
w  24.00 
ftp  33.00 
®  24.00 

York  : 

. $1.50 

. 76 

. 49 

.  1.17 

. 73 

.  2.30 


FLngbone 

About  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  little  pac¬ 
ing  horse  that  had  had  his  left  forward 
ankle  broken  about  three  months  before. 
If  was  broken,  misplaced  or  cracked — the 
veterinarian  cc-ld  not  tell  which;  this 
seemed  to  get  all  right,  but  before  we  used 
him  any  in  tin-  Spring  a  hard  ring  seemed 
to  be  coming  just  above  the  hoof.  We 
used  a  prena !-:ui cn  the  local  veterinarian 
gave  us;  this  would  reduce  the  swelling, 
and  seemed  to  kill  the  growth.  If  he  is 
out  on  the  ground  walking  around  at  his 
own  pace  be  seems  all  right,  but  if  be  is 
tied  so  be  must  stand  still  the  swelling  in¬ 
creases.  bis  foot  hurts,  and  he  will  be 
very  lame  if  driven  on  bard  roads.  He 
never  backs  up  with  his  weight  on  that 
foot,  but  will  pick  it  up  aud  carry  it  and 
whirl  on  three  legs.  w.  J.  t. 

Ohio. 

it  is  quite  common  for  a  ringbone  to 
form  as  a  result  of  knitting  of  the  pastern 
bone  after  a  fracture.  That  evidently 
has  happened  in  the  case  described.  As  a 
fore  foot  is  affected,  ordinary  treatment, 
such  as  blistering  or  use  of  absorbing  or 
reducing  preparations  will  not  suffice.  To 
relieve  or  remove  the  lameness,  we  should 
first  try  the  effects  of  point-firing  of  the 
entire  hoof-head  ( coronet  1.  including  the 
ringbone,  aud  also  the  hoof  for  twu  or 
three  inches  below  the  enlargement.  The 
ringbone  involves  the  bone  enclosed  in  the 
hoof  (small  coronet  bone  or  ox  corona), 
and  the  firing  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  be¬ 
low  the  pastern  is  to  cause  counter-irri¬ 
tation  and  also  expansion  of  the  wall,  so 
that  it  will  not  bind  so  tightly  upon  the 
enlarged  part.  The  corouet  should  be 
well  blistered  after  the  firing  has  been 
done.  If  this  treatment  does  not  avail, 
the  only  recourse  will  be  to  have  the  high 
operation  of  unnerving  done  by  a  qualified 
surgeon.  A  rolling  motion  bar  shoe  may 
kelp.  A.  s.  a. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  4,  1922 


S?SSL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wo  havo  over  300  certified  leghorn*,  mated  (.11  certified 
male*  from  which  we  ntler  egg«  M  *3  00  jaor  setting 
(ljrvgs),  $8.00  per  fifty,  $16.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  certified  males  hi  S2.00 
per  setting;  $7.00  per  hundred;  Hvr  hundred  or  more 
lu  one  shipment  at  $6.00  per  hundred! 

K1CMEMHKR  we  have  been  breeding  our  ntrnins  tor 
over  SO  years  and  that  wo  breed  from  only  Into  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  chirks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POOLTRV  FARM 

I,.  ,1.  Weep  it  Son.  Proprietors  Uulleton  Spu,  .V.  A  . 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  Stale  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  i  f  week  ending  February 

G,  1922  (fourteenth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . f.  119 

J.  A.  Craig,  N  J .  11  96 

Ktjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  7  119 

Hurry  11  Ober,  N.  .1  .  .  . .  24  1 8d 

pleasant  View  Farm.  11,  I .  32  370 

Uoseliiwn  Farm  N  J .  13  152 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  12  192 

Uoy  M.  I.ynch.  N  J  .  20  109 

James  V.  MacDonald.  Mass .  8  42 

WHITE  WVANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone.  Pa  .  10  61 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  14  265 

1C.  O.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J .  12  163 

August  Weiss,  N.  J, .  14  191 

It.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Tho  Boots  Farm,  N.  J.... .  30  435 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Coliingwood.  N.  J .  22  221 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  17  312 

C.  lleod  Ferguson.  N.  .1  . .  18  98 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  19  2til 

Howard  O.  Taylor,  N.  J .  24  259 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . .  .  15  163 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  25  192 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  6  45 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mero  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  15  173 

E.  [Mttmar,  N.  J  .  18  168 

Solomon  Riuhman.  N,  J .  23  162 

LEGHORNS 

Tangle  wold  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  25  149 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J.,,.. .  30  195 

,1.  W.  Bottoher.  N.  .1  .  20  267 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn. .  22  129 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  21  145 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  IS  145 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  30  145 

J.  S.  Cray  k  Son.  N.  J .  21  261 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  27  204 

Alex  Klnhonbaum,  N.  J .  25  106 

ICigcnranc'h  .V  De  Winters,  N.  J  .  19  114 

Plnehutut  Poultry  Form,  N.  J .  20  191 

Mattlo  H.  Kppelr.  N.  J .  16  130 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mleb .  19  255 

Richard  Franks.  N.  J .  24  176 

f/reendn  !n  Farm.  N.  Y .  ...  40  312 

Clius  E.  Grove.  Del  .  29  178 

Loo  A.  Grouten.  Conn.... .  22  144 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N.  J .  ..  21  1 44 

John  J.  Heurdt.  N,  J .  26  132 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  25  185 

A.  H.  Hall,  Conn .  32  202 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  31  2  3 

Frank  U.  Hugos.  N  J .  2$  94 

Sami,  Johuston,  N.  J .  23  110 

Gt’orgo  0.  Johnson,  N.  J .  25  140 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  39  157 

Robert,  o,  Knapp,  N.  Y .  34  126 

Jay  I).  Lester,  N.  Y .  2S  132 

Fra n Ola  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  25  104 

Lion  Hoad  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  lilu 

Ilunllfl  W,  Lyle.  N.  J .  .  45  285 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  14  165 

Herbert  O.  Muxliam.  It  I  .  14  65 

31  eado wedge  Farm  N.  Y .  41  ll9 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  16  82 

Fred  J,  Mathews,  N.  J .  40  2«6 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  29  207 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  21  113 

H.  Olsen.  N.  J . . . .  24  1  IB 

Piuewomi  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  21  168 

Maunlug  Polls,  N.  J .  27  135 

QUPtmshbcy  Farm,  N.  J .  19  99 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N,  J .  37  129 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.N.  J  .  30  163 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J .  7  107 

Rosehlll  Farm.  N,  ,1 .  30  138 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N,  J .  27  152 

.1.  W.  Sehrelb.  N.  Y .  23  1.53 

Sbadowbroolc  Farm,  Cono., .  26  157 

A’  E.  Speuf,  N.  J .  32  231 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N  J .  28  178 

John  G.  Simmnnds,  N.  .T .  25  142 

Matthew  Slot  hart.  Jr,  N,  J  .  20  138 

Willis  K  Stryker,  N,  J .  30  184 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 20  153 

Wallace  S.  Buydam,  N.  J .  30  158 

Tom's  Poultry  Finui,  N.  J .  21  2U4 

J.  R.  Van  lloutan.  N.  J .  13  81 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  18  127 

John  p.  wuhretl.  N  J .  17  ni 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  17  117 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  18  113 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  23  81 

Wilburtba  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  _  38  116 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  31.  P.  A . . .  30  123 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . . 

Total 


Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  largo  white  market 
eggs.  1S.00U  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  ami  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicas  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request, 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


o.  L.  White  Leghorns 

All  our  baby  chick*  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  Lest  selected  prize-winning  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatcheries  selling  chick*  from  eggs 
gathered  from  random  flocks,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  many  times  over  in  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our3iarch-April  pullets  averaged  65%  laying 
during  the  months  of  November-Decembor. 

From  ourfortner  customers. we  hove  booked 
a  large  number  of  repeat  orders.  1  f  you  want 
quality,  writ*  us,  If  yon  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Katonah.  N.Y. 


A.  B.  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S-  C .  Whit*  Leghorn  and  Rhode.  Ulfind  K*>d  breeders 
»ic  selected  for  viVor,  size  and  tyue.  tind  uru  iho  rcnult  of  10 
v pars’  cart-fat  selection.  Our  pen  of  Whitt*  Leffhorn*  In  the 
N.Y.  State  Lay inv  Contest,  holds  4tii  place  lor  the  year. 
WVhevy  the  largest  and  best -cq nipped  hutching  plant  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  40,000-eirg  capacity.  All  chick*  postpaid  and 
•afe  artwsl  guaranteed.  Write  for  lltu*tT4te>l  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  •  -  Wallingford.  Conn. 


Barron  ami  Eglantine  elrainu  6.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  heal  I  by,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  light i  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hutched  ia  Improved  fresh  air  inonbator,,  designed 
and  imilt  under  in, v  personal  suporvislon;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years'  expei ienee  batching  and  breeding 
Leghorns.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

BROOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  0.  iiliowN  sergeant. vllle,  N.  J. 


Certified 

S m  C.  White  Leghorns 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  bsstd  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Writt  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ANNASMEAD 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BABY  CHICKS 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  Stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them.* 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  I  ever  owned. 
Now  hooking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  Feb..  March, 
April,  May  delivery,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  batch¬ 
ing  nnw  ready  in  any  uiuuitny,  My  book,  “I'rofitsin 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved, '  $1,  or  free  with  all  §16  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  KULAK  BRILLS.  Itox  7 S,  Pleas- 
nnt  Valley,  N.  V. 


Annusmead  is  a  commercial  egg  farm  and  breeding 
plant  growing  thousands  ot  pullets  for  ourselves 
and  customers.  <Jur  strain  is  backed  by  fifteen 
generations  of  selected  stock,  having  unlimited  free 
range  in  orchard  land.  Send  lor  circular  and  prices. 

ANSAMEA1)  FARM,  Box  R,  Robesonla,  Pit. 


20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

SPECIAL  PRICES  POR  APRIL.  S  C.  While 
/O  and  Hi  own  Leghorns,  titc  e..uh  ;  $isu  per 
/}  1,000.  Halved  Locks.  ISe.  Rtotlei-M,  lin;  $100 

/SUP  Tf  per  1,000.  Also.  Beds,  Wyandotte..  White 
L,  i  Rocks,  Minorca*,  etc  fim  per  cant  live  d>  liv- 

ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  First 
hatch  due  March  14th.  Our  12th yeAr.  Cata- 
’^vS  login-  and  Price  List  free 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa, 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Manslield,  Mass 


REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 


Registered  on  both  sire  and  data  side,  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  Dumber.  Registered  on  sire  side  only.25e  each. 
Vigorous,  three-year-old  hens  of  lieAvy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5-poubd  cockerels,  S20  hundred.  Chicks 
from  early  hatched  pullets,  $16  hundred.  No  lights 
used.  E.  J,  AVADK,  1558  Lake  St.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


7  l*on»  of  2  and  U-yt-ar-old  imn-sutling  and  large- 
produolng  JIENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  i-f  high  quality 
Hhd  vigor— all  HOGAN  Tested.  C'aivl'ully  selected 
EGliS  fur  HATCHING. 

I  5  EOGS. . . .  S3. 00  25  CHICKS  I7  S0 

30  “  _  5.50  50  ’•  ....  13  50 

SO  ’*  ....  8.50  100  ♦*  25  00 

IOO  "  ...  15.00 

Flock  Matings — S  I  2  por  1  00  EGGS 
J.  IT.  IV 1 1,811 5  •  .Methuen,  Mu,«. 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  Special  prices  oa  large  lote.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed, 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality  Same  Lord  prices. 

80-page  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

From  brad  to-lay  stock.  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconus,  Barroil  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds,  100  p.  c.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  They  are 
bred,  hatched  and  shipped  right  Prices  reasonable. 


^BUYING  T7^riTH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years.  S.  <!,  \V  Leghorn  Breeds:.  Free  farm 
range.  Throo  consecutive  years  Cornell  Cent  idea¬ 
tion.  Out  pen  finished  second  in  N.  Y.  State  I.  ay  - 
ing  Contort,  for  first  year.  Five  of  pen  have  official 
records  of  202  214-221  -22.3 230  eggs.  Bai.v  Chicks. 
Hatching  Eggs.  Piren  nr  on  request.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H.  F.  HENDRICKSON.  Briilochamptoii.  Limn  Island.  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  Cornell  (,'ortilled  Stock,  S30  per  10(1.  Selected 
hens,  mu  tod  with  certified  cockerels,  $20  per  100. 
Price  reduced  on  Into  orders.  Snow  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm,  IESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville,  New  York 


Get  ynm  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next  t-i 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests.  Also  it  few  choice  cockerels  for  sale 

J.  W.  BOTTCHER  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


From  March  1st  on,  wo  will  have  n  surplus  of 
baby  chicks  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
per  wee...  We  have  been  selecting  our  breeding 
stock  for  the  last  twelve  years  foY  certain 
definite  resuits  to  be  obtained,  and  tliey  have 
also  been  certified  for  three  years.  Our  birds 
are  uniform  in  size,  averaging  over  four  pounds 
in  weight,  and  produce  oeas  that  moot  the 
highest  market  requirements.  We  receive  n 
premium  for  our  eggs  iu  New  York  markets  on 
account  of  tlicir  good  size,  shape  and  white 
shells.  Write  for  prompt,  early  shipping  dates, 
stating  your  requirements  Prices  reasonable. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  H.  Robinson,  Castiie,  N.Y. 


s.  P  Vf.  I.ltfillnuss  and  IVHITI  WTiMK) 
$9.75.  Place  y.  ur  order  fur  llnbj  ('hid 
varieties  Circular  free.  K.  J.  Thirl, 


from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron's  strain  of 
England,  S’i  setting  of  15 ;  8HO  setting  ot  100. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  TARM  Hector.  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  Our  Specialty 

Write  for  particular*. 

CLARENCE  B.  REYNOLDS  Wolcott,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  eggs  of  our  own  selected  breeders 
that  hnvo  been  bred  for  type,  vigor,  and  high  egg 
production.  Free  range  and  Buttermilk  fed.  100* 
sale  delivery  of  strong,  healthy  clpckn  guaranteed. 
Chicks.  SIS  per  100:  &160  per  1,009.  Hatching 
eggs,  {«)%  fertile,  $7  per  190.  MBA  DOIYBKOOK 
FARM,  G.  RYAN,  Tivoli,  New  York 


Barron  strain.  Big,  busy  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  .tears  old 
mated  with  Certified  cork  ere  1st  S20  per  my  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Eggs,  S9  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


A  GOOD  PLACE  to  get 
GOOD  CHIX  and  EGGS 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  bualncvs  h«*n!  Wonderful  winter  1ny-( 

er«.  Hie  whit/*  cgiri.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Ekk  Com  ear!  Greatest  n>iqper*  New  Vork- 
Chieago.  Hardy,  vlfroratm  money  makers.  Stock 
Eirics,  Chick®,  whipped  tui/aly  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  tnd. 


Our  “Quality  First”  Bftby  Chicks  'vill  pleiuc  yoft. 
Our  Iti'eiHii't  -  nru  chos«‘ii  from  pIimiilj.  vigorous  and 
free  nuikfO  llocliH.  S,  C.  While  Lt  jTiorn  only.  No 
li^htH  Ubod  I  vriiancnfee  ilvltvcry  mid  prepay 
ppMtii^o.  Fried,  ^  15, OO  p»'»*  h Minimi.  <)nJer  direct 
frolii  this  ad. 

Meadow  Brook  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

E.  0.  ItOCK.U.  CLUiW  stock  toil,  N.  J. 


HITT  HOW  (JOOD 


NOT  TtOW  <  ffF.AP 

S.  C.W. LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  f 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  in  February  and  you  will 
k— ''-"'■v  have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog.  . 


Breeding  st  wk  and  baby  ,-hlx  front  selected  Irttp-nestcd 
brccdri’s.  Satisfaction  -,r  money  book. 

FI  \rI£  POINT  LEGHORN  J  ARM.  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


Get  iny  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
tbe  buck  UfiHORH  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bo*  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J, 


Box  40  Rahrerstown.Pa. 


From  large,  vigorous  producing  stock.  Torn  Barron 
strain.  12  years  a  breeder.  73  arms  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  production  of  liigh-oroducing  fotn/tles. 
Orders  hooked  now.  S2  rtnr  l*'o  $10  HOT  UK):  S80  thon- 

snni|,  MAPLE  LEAF  POULTRY  FARMS  R.  f  D.,  Owtpa.  N.Y. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 


S.  C.  White  plus  five  generations  of  Trap 
nesting.  Vigorous  Farm-raiset 
LEGHORN  Breeders, 

CHIX  817  per  100 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Booking  orders  for 
March  20th  and  rest  of  season,  Sate  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed,  Sent  prepaid.  Frank  Van  Wagner.  Hyde  Park,  N.Y 


2294  16364 


My  birds  are  direct  Voting  strain  And  were  1st  prin 
winnor-t  at  Trenton  Fair  last  fall.  Kggs.  $2  50  ant 
$5  per  15;  $12  per  hundred. 

1IAKKV  N.  OONNKR  .  Stockton,  N.  J 


White  Potatoes  for  Hens;  Epsom  Salts 

I  have  nothing  green  for  my  hens 
(White  Leghorns  I  but  white  potatoes. 
t!ive  me  instructions  how  to  use  same, 
find  how  much  (o  give  400  hens  a  day.  Is 
Epsom  sails  good  for  lions?  Tf  so,  give 
me  instructions  how  to  use  same. 

Eden,  Md.  n,  r.  F. 

These  potatoes  may  he  fed  raw,  as  man¬ 
gels,  or  other  vegetables  would  be  fed. 
They  are  not  “green  food,”  but  furnish 
succulence,  and  appear  to  be  liked  by 
fowls  that  tin  not  have  more  palatable 
vegetables.  A  little  experience  will  teach 
you  how  many  potatoes  your  flock  will 
eat  with  relish  daily,  and  what  would  be 
overfeeding  upon  them.  ,  There  is  no  spec¬ 
ified  quantity  that  can  be  used.  An  occa¬ 
sional  giving  of  Epsom  salts  is  thought  by 
some  poultrymen  to  lie  of  use.  and  it 
seems  likely  to  me  that  it  should  be  to 
heavily  fed  flocks.  The  ordinary  dose  is 
1  II).  to  each  100  fowls.  This  amount 
may  be  dissolved  iu  the  day's  water  sup¬ 
ply  aud  given  in  that  way,  or.  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  may  he  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
and  given  in  a  wet  mash,  taking  care  to 
see  that  each  fowl  has  an  opportunity  to 
get  her  share.  M.  b.  d. 


FOK  SALE— S.  C,  White  Lag  horn  duy-obl  t-blik*, 

20  and  25  cents  each ;  Eggs  tor  hntcimn;.  8  «nd  10  ocnt« 
each.  Fine  selected  breeders.  14  A  V  VI  LI.K  FA  li  M  t», 

Ituyvllle,  N.  J. 


males  head  part  of  my  pure  BARRON  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees.  272-288.  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
rliicksnml  fertile  egg*  from  these  and  other  Leg¬ 
horn  nuttings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

K.  T.  EWING  .  Atlantic.  Fa. 


FOR  S4!f  Hatoliing  EGGrS 

from  one,  two  and  three  year-old  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Heim  Blue  Ribbon  winners  in  two  contests. 
Write  for  prices.  Wp  gn»rantce  satisfaction. 

1.0011-1  4- rove  Poultry  Farm,  Alorlchc-,  I,.  1.,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Two  hundred  *i\ty-threeto  three  hundred  and  four  egg- 
Males  bending  our  pen*.  Prices  reusonMlih-. 

F.  H'. GEORGE  U  SONS  Route  2  I  tneland,  N.  J. 


IMPORTED  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

Cockerels  from  imported  pen.  Pullet  sistorn  laid  28  egg* 
in  December  lV-dlgrccs  240,  S78,  268.  t  hicks— Kggs. 
THE  LAUBY  FARMS  -  OteeiHown,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS— Stone  s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  7.c7 

Rhode  1-buirt  Kells  -juid  S.  White  Leghorn,  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs,  E.  E,  RIDOUT,  Ophir  Finn,  Rurebiv*.  N.  t. 


Cornell  Certified  for  the  past,  3  years.  Many  of  these  high- line  liens,  4  years  of  ago 
were  certified  this  past  fall  for  the  3rd  consecutive  year. 

Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Records  for  past  2  years,  This  is  the  class  of  stock 
that  will  be  Pedigree  Bred  this  year  to  our  large,  deep-bodied,  Prepotent  Males,  which 
keep  our  stock  at  the  height  of  excellency  in  Size,  vigor  and  egg  production,  and  that 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  profit  basis.  Send  for  circular.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


B  AH  Y  CHICKS 

S  t  White  Lnglt.oi’118  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Booking  ordors  for  spring dnlivory  #>I.*S  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  for  particulars,  CAIVIN  I  SHIRES,  Prop. 
Itllitvnle  Poultry  Farm  SlrawhErry  Ridge.  Pa. 


Forster  Farm  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

will  facreuftcr  be  known  nnd  sold  n« 

GREEN  arid  WHITE”  STRAIN 

iiJVi’SE  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  2S 


Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  S20  Tier  100.  Matching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
t’ir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryEann.  Hopewell  Jet,  N.Y. 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  KABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FDR  SALE 
U.  Gul  p,  6u|)t.  Koalyu,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  Tal. — Ruslyn  38  * 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


355 


man*  Brooder 


That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  my 
Hatching  Outfit,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

®My  new  Poultry  Book.  “Hatching 
Facts,”  tells  the  whole  story  — 
gives  newest  ideas  and  easiest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay— it's 
Free— write  for  it  today.  Learn 
the  many  advantages  my  J’ebo 
City  has  over  the  “old  hen  way,” 
k  and  the  big  money  folks  make  using  n.y 


1097  Dozen  Eggs  yee9. 

Official  Average  of  220  Eggs  Per  Bird 

10  of  our  p«f)!> — 60  birds  -in  Official  Contest  have 
laid  the  8 maxing  total  of  Kt.lfcfJ  cgir*. 

*  Adding  tho  fofnlM  ii»»r  y*-af  »»f  'hlrteen  of  opr 
Individual  Contest  Champions  of  all  three  breeds 
vre  find  tliftt  t bey  laid 

3263  Eggs:  Average  269  Eggs 

Such  laying  is  the  hipveat  factor  in  poultry  profits. 
Some  profit  may  be  made  without  it— with  it 


S.C.”W.  Leghorn. 
LAEY  VICTORY 

Wh.Wyandotte 
UBERTY  BELLE 

S.C.R..I.  Red 
RED  ROSE 


EGGS 
per  Year 

EGGS 
per 'tear 

EGGS 

perYear 


BIG  PROFITS  ARE  SURE 


Our  high  effg-lsvlmr  having  produced 

such  official  re-  orrl  lay  a. a  ns  thov  named  and 
tnnnv  others  *oo  MUmxroui  to  mention  here,  de¬ 
serve  the  title  World's  Chamgion  Layers. 

Speed  your  order  for 

■  BATCHING  F.GGS — BABY  CHICKS 

Fine  Cockerels,  Pallets  or  Breeding  Slodi 

to  yoar*etf  Increased 

~  profits  i  Ms  year.  Determine  J 

■  —  ■  —  NOW  to  have  the 

'  11  prnred  best  layers. 

"  Write  for  “The 

— ■  Story  of  the  .100- 

—  -  a W  Hen-  -I 

■  — —  Free.  - 


Double  Walls  Fibre  Board  —  Hot-Water 
Copper  T an  k— Self-  Regu  I  a  ted  Saf  e  ty  Lam  p 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  T  ester— Der  p 
Nursery.  S7.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Double-Walled  Belle  City  Brood¬ 
er.  Or  save  SI  .95  by  order-  g  w  r>9 5 
ing  Both  together  for  only  f  / — 

Express  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

An<l  t.liowed  to  points  beyond.  I  ship  quirk  from 
BulTalo,  Minneapolis,  liauaae  City  or  Racine. 
With  this  Gunrnatceil 
llateliiiii:  Outfit  nnd 

tny  Guilt.'  Hook,  for  Bet¬ 
ting  up  and  op  orating,  yoa 
cm  make  a  Idtr  Income. 

You  can  al^o  share  in  my 
Personal  t'i  ize  Orfers  of 

$1000  in  Gold 

•without  cost  or  obli- 
Ration.  Get  aji  early 
start  —  Save  Valu-  [Vn 
able  Time  —  Order  I  p, — 

Now.  or  write  today  1 
f  nr  my  F ree  Book.  y'  ■ 

“Halehins:  Facts" 

a  complete  guide  to  snr-  _ 

cess  raising  poultry.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubatar-Co.,  Bor  48  Racine,  Wis. 


and 

306  S?  5  N 

KEYSTONE  MAID 
Champion  of  All  Breeds 
AMERICAN  CONTEST 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known. 


_  Over 
911,000 
Users 


G^ess  Work 

is  50%  accurate.  Different  systems 
of  measuring  poultry  have  been  shown 
to  be  but  60%  accurate. 

The  Trap  Nest 

is  100%  accurate  in  selecting  breeders 
for  heavy  laying. 

Our  Breeders’  Guide 

tells  the  difference  between  a  13c. 
chick  and  a  30c.  one. 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 
GREENSBORO  ::  MARYLAND 


"LADY  EGLANTINE' 
WORLD  RECORD  HEN 
514  EGGS 


WANTED 

Every  poultrymau  ami  fanner  to  Lid  ‘  ALLEN'S 
FULL  NFST  "  Uuttei  mil,;  Poult  ry  Muslins.  Starting 
Mash-Growing  Mush- Laying  Mash.  One  New  Y.uk 
State  nnnltr) man  made  $400  last  yea-  fimu  Hupu- 
lets  by  using  ALLEN'S  GUARANTEED  FOODS  "  If  v  .„r 
dealer  docs  n»t  handle  *'  ALLEN'S  FOODS  "  write ann-k 
for  prices  and  full  details. 

ALLEN  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  0  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

S  MONTHS’  nfc 

TRIAL  Cl®* 


For  over  30  ream  lha  loader  f*  dov»Ti-to«dat® 
poultry  bHpxuln.****.  TVlta  how  to  xet  mor© 
winter  eccs.  how  to  batch,  feed,  bonne  and  breed  aocceaafully. 
l»»u«d  Monthly.  *0-1sn  pwr,.  Onl»  26e.  or  com.  for  5 

montlm*  trial.  Full  jrv«r  •ob»crtptioo.  »1.00.  _ 

Poultry  Success,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  sr,->ok  winter  Layers.  S3  and  SS  per 
setting  of  15.  Mrs.  FK  sNK  B.  MAKTIN,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  pure  bred  vigorous  American  Leghorn  stock. 
Big,  husky  chicks,  properly  hatched.  Cornell  Certi 
fled  breeders,!  to  4  yrs.  old.  mated  with  CertirUd 
C,  ckwvls.  930  t>er  100.  Carefully  selected  utility 
brooders  mated  with  large, full  of  pep,  Certified  cock¬ 
erels.  $20  period.  Wo  prod  nee  all  eggs  ut»d  for  hitch¬ 
ing  on  ou  town  modern  plsut.  Illustrated  folder  free. 

ORCHARD  DROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  0,ks  Coriwn.R  T. 


3PEKIN  I>VTOl5LS^ 

U!  firsts;  II  seconds,  Madison  Square  Syracuse, 
Tionton.  Rod  Bank.  line,  nngs, $35  Rgg-,  S12  per 
100.  Order  direct  BORMAN  S  SCHISSEl,  Lsureltuu,  N.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  $~x 

I  breed  for  my  own  use.  C-  N.  PARISH  Oaconta,  H.  Y. 


pipy  Kosv  lawn  chicks  are  full  of  pep  a  ml  vigor.  10 
DAD  I  varieties.  Order  yours  todayand  be  convinced, 
rniryc  Prices  and  leasee  on  request.  ROSELAWN 
tniUV J  POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY.  Ottsviile,  Fa. 


Vl/klip  R  Cockerels  nnd  pullets  from  heavy 
yy  lino  xvuoas  |avi„c  prize  winning  stock.  $5, 


POTTER 


1262  134IU  St. 


Richmond  Hill.  N  Y. 


0%,  U  I  4%  IA  O  s-  c  W.  L.  from 

free  range  stock  of 
high  egg  strains, 
lclud ing  Cornell  certified  male  stock. 

’eck’s  Pottltry  Farm  Walden,  N.Y. 


F0RS  ALE-50  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

at  9  4  each  from  strain  of  over  300-eggs  each.  Address 
J4MES  SOIIOI  Eitaatawo.  3.  J.  H.  K.  P.  1  Ilex  99 


Trio  ltuir  Wyandotte*,  purchased  for  Wfi  at  Madison 
Square  Show,  1931.  as  cockerel  and  pullets,  now  ottered 
as  cock  nnd  liens  at$20.  A  bargain.  T.  N  B»»0lET.Cr,nl«r4.S- J. 


S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

These  birds  are  from  eggs  direct,  from  Shepherd.  Satis¬ 
faction  Ouariuiteed  and  the  price  i>  right. 

II.  £..  BliEDES  -  Fon  Flatn.  Sere  York 


The  One-Man  Poultry  Plant 

€A  04-pnpe  Book  b^’  Dt.  N.  W.  Snnbom,  one  of 
Ainencit'e  foremost  poultry  •ntlioritio,  toll- 
ins?  bow  to  ftinke  n  *uwfA«  with  fHmItrj*  on 
srnnU  fil of e  of  l*n(1 ;  howto  lay  tut  ynrrt, 
lireed,  rtilse  nntl  nuuket  witli  cr^nte^t  ftirresa 
and  profit.  Ciiven  KKEE  with  il  year’s  eub- 
seription  to  the  Amrru-an  Itonllry  Advocate 
—12  big  illustrated  issues— for  only  41. 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

Box  1001  SYRACUSE.  N  Y 


more  cggvt  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
licai  ier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  Pune. 

UAUM*C  latest  model 
MANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clegs. 

10  Days'  Fr«»  Trial,  No  mo;:-,  y  in  advance.  Book  free. 

rUF.W.MANN  CO..  Box  IS  MILFORD,  MASS.  CZ 


BiggestHatches 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying 

I  bought  12  Leghorns  which  began  to 
lay  the  next,  day  after  they  arrived,  and 
have  laid  from  four  to  six  eggs  a  day 
ever  since.  I  had  ordered  12  Wya ndott.es 
from  the  owner,  but  he  said  they  had  the 
roup,  so  could  not  send  them,  and  I  told 
him  to  send  Leghorns  in  their  place.  I 
received  them  the  other  day.  Their  combs 
seem  to  be  all  pale,  and  none  of  them 
has  laid  yet.  I  am  feeding  lQO  lbs.  of 
wheat,  100  lbs,  corn,  100  lbs.  oats;  quan¬ 
tity  fed.  1  qt.  to  10  hens,  and  dry  mash 
in  a  self-feeder.  Could  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  to  make  them  lay?  The  first  12 
seem  to  he  laying  nearly  50  per  cent,  but 
the  second  12  are  not  laying.  They  have 
plenty  of  grit,  shells,  and  charcoal,  and 
fresh  water  twice  a  day.  I  feed  three 
times  a  day  in  deep  litter.  E.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

E.  E.  S.  has  bought  12  Leghorns  in¬ 
stead  of  the  White  Wyandottes  he  de¬ 
sired,  because  the  Wyandottes  have  roup. 
These  Leghorns  have  pale  combs,  and  do 
not  lay.  It  is  quiLt?  likely  that  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  to  housing,  etc.,  that  have 
produced  colds  and  roup  in  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  have  thrown  the  Leghorns  out  of 
condition.  No  kinds  of  feed  can  make 
them  lay  until  they  get.  back  into  good 
health  again.  I  am  presuming  that,  these 
are  pullets.  If  they  are  hens,  just  gett¬ 
ing  through  their  molt,  their  combs  will 
be  pale  and  shrunken,  even  when  they  are 
in  good  health,  but  will  enlarge  and  get 
red  again  when  laying  begins. 

Now,  ns  to  feeding.  T  ask  the  hens,  and 
the  amount  fed  depends  on  what  the  hens 
say.  I  throw  down  a  handful  or  two; 
if  the  hens  act  indifferent,  apparently 
don’t  care,  then  that  i.s  all  the  feed  they 
will  get..  If  they  come  eagerly  hustling 
for  the  food,  they  get  what  I  tbiuk  is 
enough. 

1  have  fed  hens  for  40  years  (but  when 
some  one  asks  me  liow  mnch  to  feed,  abso¬ 
lutely.  I  don’t  know.  I  am  certain  I 
haven't  meanurrd  the  amount  fed  in  30 
years.  I  ask  the  liens.  Here  is  another 
thing:  What  should  Ik*  fed  depends  on 
conditions.  I  was  breeding  White  Ww!  - 
dottes.  but  had  <ine  pen  of  40  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  These  were  laying  up  to  90  per 
cent,  3fi  eggs  some  days  from  the  40.  1 

picked  up  a  few  of  tlu-m,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  fmd  how  thin  in  flesh  they  were. 
These  Ijotis  were  taking  all  the  fat  out  of 
their  bod'es  i  '  make  yolks  enough  to  equal 
the  whites  the  protein  in  tiu,:r  food  sup¬ 
plied.  A  yolk  is  about  half  fat,  and  there 
wasn’t  *  arh-  hydrates  enough  in  their  ra¬ 
tion  to  suptd.v  the  fat.  So  I  at  once  put 
more  cornmeal  in  the  dry  mash  and  in¬ 
creased  the  quantity  of  cracked  com  in 
the  dry  grains  In  a  few  weeks  they  were 
back  in  good  condition  again.  The  ration 
I  was  feeding  kept  the  Wyandottes  in 
good  condition,  blit  they  were  laying  about 
50  per  cent,  liens  arc  not  machines; 
use  your  brains  in  caring  for  them. 

E.  E.  S.  is  feeding  too  much  of  the  dry 
grains.  The  pullets  will  not  eat  enough 
of  the  dry  mash,  with  so  much  grain  fed 
them.  He  should  cut  nut  the  noon  feed 
entirely,  feed  in  the  morning  a  scant 
quart  to  his  12  hens,  then  let  them  eat 
the  dry  mash  all  day.  and  ar.  night  give 
I  hem  all  they  will  cafe  of  the  dry  grains. 
If  he  will  pick  over  the  litter  he  will  prob- 
ably  find  a  lot  of  oafs  on  the  ground. 
Stop  feeding  oats  unt'l  they  are  gone. 

The  science  of  feeding  is  to  keep  appe¬ 
tite  sharp;  feed  fust  n  little  less  than 
they  want.  Don’t  let  them  get  cloyed,  and 
appetite  fall  off.  qeo.  a.  oosgboye. 


Feeding  Pullets  for  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  weighing  from 
3  to  4  lbs.  What  grain  will  produce  the 
most  eggs,  and  how  many  quarts  of  grain 
to  100  pullets?  Should  1  give  them,  in 
the  cold  months  hot  mash?  How  much 
of  that,  and  what  kind  is  best  to  produce 
eggs?  j.  r. 

East  Hampton.  Conn. 

A  mixture  of  whole  grains,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  barley,  or  corn  and 
wheat,  or  corn  alone,  should  be  fed  these 
pullets  in  their  litter  night,  and  morning, 
giving  them  a  light  feeding  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  all  that  they  will  eat  before  going 
to  roost  at  night.  If  a  mixture  of  grains 
is  given,  at  least  one-half  of  it  should  he 
composed  of  t  orn  or  wheat,  preferably  the 
former.  No  definite  quantity  can  be  pro¬ 
scribed,  but  the  pullets  will  need  pighr.  or 
10  quarts  of  whole  grain  per  100  fowls 
daily  in  addition  t<>  their  mash.  For  the 
latter,  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Storrs  recommends  a  mixture  of 
equal  pai*ts  of  wheat  middlings,  bran, 
cornmeal.  ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  and 
beef  scrap.  I  know  of  no  better  mash  for 
egg  production,  though  many  pi*efer  this 
mixture  without  the  gluten  feed.  The 
mash  should  be  kept  before  the  pullets  all 
ihe  time  in  hoppers  or  protected  troughs, 
from  which  they  can  eat  at  will.  Troughs 
must  be  guarded  by  slats,  through  which 
tin*  fowls  may  stick  their  heads  to  get  at 
the  dry  mash,  else  they  will  throw  it  out 
and  waste  it.  A  warm  moist  mash  may 
he  fed  once  daily,  if  desired,  hut  few 
poultrymon  believe  it  to  be  advisable, 
labor  and  all  considered.  Where  only  a 
few  birds  are  kept,  it  may  perhaps  pay 
to  do  this,  in  addition  to  feeding  dry  mash 
as  suggested  above.  M.'  B,  d. 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  wry  reasonable  Prices.  Live  deli  wry  iruar- 
autewl.  Itnrred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Mluoreus.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  St.  BANKET,  I'rop.  JleVllnterrlll#,  l*» 


Husky,  livable  chaps.  Egg  machines* 
From  high -laying,  purebred  stock. 

"  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rees.  B.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  Sent  postpaid.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular  free.  GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  Clyde,  New  York 


The  Poultryman’s  Best  Helper 

Poultry  knowledge  of  the  right  sort.  Every  i 
month  The  Poultry  Item  helps  the  profits- 1 
You  cannot  keep  chicken?  right  without  thii, 
monthly  poultry  guide.  A  tnai  will  prove  it. 

N  /\  Months’ Trial  O  ^p 

}  ^  Subscription 

1  year  $1.00  3  years  $2.00 

B  Catalog  of  Boole  Free 

®  The  Poultry  beta.  Box  R.  Sellerarifle,  Penna. 


DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  rfVifii 

Winning  Pen  in  Iasi  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Close  to  the  top  in  this  year's  Vineland  Lay  i  ntr  contest 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALK 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  PULLETS 

of  outstanding  quality.  Every  hint  must  give  entire 
satisfaction.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  get  birds  of 
thu  breeding  at  j2  Each.  The  Number  is  Limited. 
BROOKDALE  FARM  -  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  from  mature,  vigorous,  heavy-laying  breeders, 
trap  nested  for  y-ars  for  heavy  egg  production.  Our 
hi  ds  at  the  Contests  show  by  their  excellent  records 
the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them  Prices  are 
rensonidde.  Send  for  free  circular  We  also  have 
chicks  from  Cornell  Certified  stock  for  sale. 
fCHtEIN  S  HUE  IIBSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Centre  M«rk*cs.  N.  T. 


SW.‘  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  certified  2-4-year-old  hens,  mated  to  Cornell 
pedigreed  cockerels.  Ought  to  make  good  layers. 
We  have  a  lint  ted  quantity  at  reasounh  e  prices. 
WILLIAM  JANDA  -  Huntington,  L.  j.,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

SI. 7 5  each. 

Bahv  chicks.  Hatching  eggs  from  heavy  produc¬ 
ing  Cornell  certified  stock.  REO-W-FARM  Walcott,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Rulp  strain.  Bredtolav.  ('hicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 

sale.  Cir.  free.  HUSH  E.  PATTERSON,  t.  F.  B.  N*.  1.  Clayton.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  Ks ?S? 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm. 


_ IYO  L  e  g  h  o  r  n 

Bred-to-lay 

E.  HITCH.  Prop.. 
Laurel,  Delaware 


SHEPPARD  Slrain 

S.C.MOTTIED  ANCONAS 

Chicks.  $25  per  100.  Egms.  $9  per  100.  Cockerels, 
$5  each.  C0LMAN  £.  D.ULOR.  Stanley.  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LA' 


Jh«  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  4,  19 ‘22 


"THE  ORCHARDS 99 

A  strain  of  8.  C-  R. 1.  Reds  bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Individual  hen  records  of 

303-294—285—278 

eggs  in  one  year.  Three  of  these  hens  non-broody. 
This  non-broody,  heavy-laying  blood  is  through  our 
whole  flock  Pen  of  twenty  pullets  laid  f'-’-'o  eggs  in 
traps  (19311  (farm  record).  Second  best. pen  of  Reds 
at  Storrs  (1920-1921).  Second  best  pen  (all  breeds) 
for  November  (1921-1922). 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Si  per  fifteen:  *H  per  hundred;  $65  per  five  hundred 

No  hairy  rhieftt  ea toloff  nr  circular . 

A.  C.  Mellen.  Poultry  Dept.  -  South  Hadley,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree-bred  for  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the 
famous  Sanborn  Stock ’’  unbeatable  layers,  and 
producers  Of  strong,  livable  Chicks.  100'S  delivery 
guaranteed.  A  few  more  high  record  bred  cocker¬ 
els  to  spare.  Catalog  on  request, 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


IVEAHOGANY  FLEDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  yours  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter' laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  blocks.  EGOS.  S3  for  15;  $8  for  oil:  $15 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  BOO 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Underhill  breeding.  Hatching  eegs.  S9  per  100. 
(’hicks,  520  periOO.  Cockerels,  S3.  Rose  Comb  Red 
Pullets.  March  hatched.  S2  50. 

HALSEY  E.  REEVE  -  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  2S1  to  289  egg  strain.  Cockerels,  *5.00  and  18.00; 
Hatching  eggs,  $10.00  per  100;  Baby  chicks.  $25.0Q  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  from  Brcd-toLny  Mine  Ribbon  \vinn<  rs,  per  15, 
$10  per  100.  i  i  J  ALP4  POt  l/J  UV  LAKH,  R.  D.,  Ui‘Ujhi>urg.  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big-b  ncd,  dm  k  reds.  March  hatched  oookerols,  $6— $7 
each.  Hatching  eggs  firmi  2-3  yr  breeders,  15  for 

ALEXANDER  M.  KAHN  Arnold  Ave.,  Babylon.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS,  from  healthy,  heavy- 
laving,  free  range  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
ROSWELL  COLE.  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


Better  Utilitv  babychickens 

UCllCA  LAJ.J.I  J  hatching  EGGS 

<  hici.ensJ.SJ5  cent*  up.  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
H-r.Co).E.  HILLSIHE  FARM,  Ho.  E<T*toti,  llntm 


BUCK'S  Barred  Rocks 

have  made  remarkable  records  at  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  and  Breeding  context.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  selected  old  hens.  $4  per  15;  S20  per  100. 
From  fully  matured  pullets,  S3  per  15;  $15  per  100, 
Safe  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  our  own  strain.  No  baby 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W.  BUCK.  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  “  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements,  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  &£ch£ 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  it  Stuns.  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  an<i  prices  address  S.  BRADFORD 
ALLY'S,  113  Leonard  St.,  lielmont,  Mass, 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Kooks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years'  trapnesting.  No 
ctiicka.  J.  F.  FRANCAIS,  lYti.tlhamplon  Beach,  N,Y, 


W.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  *2 .50  per  15  \Y.  and  B. 
Rock  K,  Reds,  W.  Wyamloltes.  THE  S0UARE  DEAL, 
Ruute  13,  N  Toiiswmida,  New  York  A.  0.  WALTZ.  Prop. 


Parks*  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Kggc,  $10  per  100.  J  TROPEANQ.SparrowItiuh.Jl.ir 


rjarvppn  Df\rU  C  I!»hy  Chick*  and  Hatching 
Dfl  nt\L.U  lluLn  J  Kgg».  300  egg  strain.  Cocker- 
ols  for  sale.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  lait.in 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Large,  even  baited,  hied  front  prize 
winner*  for  fifteen  years.  Guaranteed  to  please  nr 
retain  at  onv  expense  and  your  money  refunded. 
Also  a  few  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM  Munnsville,  N.Y. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

r/:/jc  FOR  HATCHING.  Mated  with  cocker 
LUUJ  R|s  f,-oni  262  to  273-egg  liens.  From  Import¬ 
ed  stock.  Pen  1— *3.50-15;  *7—50;  *12-100. 
Pen  2— 8I1.7S— 15;  $5-50;  *8—100. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Ellers,  Pa.  R.  D.  1 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

ONLY  1  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  of  the  highest 
record  stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred,  and  as 
egg  producers  are  unexcelled,  i  have  cocks,  cockerels, 
hens,  pullets.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 
E.  E,  LE  WIS,  A palufliin,  IE.  lr. 


Grandsons  of  College  Queen 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
*5  each.  No  females,  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey.  New  York 


XX  7 VX  J Chicks  and  Eggs.  Marlio-Dor- 

W  nite  VY  yanoottes  eas  et.rftin.  White  and  Ba >■ Ted 

Rocks.  Prices  Right.  ANDREW  I.  CARO.  R.  D.  I.  B.onton.  H.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal.Dorcas Stock  Direct. Eggs, $1.75 
—15  .  $9—109.  Prom  A  No.  1  heavy  laying  stock.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Shipped  when  wanted.  R  HILL.  Sanica  Falla,  H.  V 

,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - - - 

White  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  good  laying  stock  $1 — 13;  $7 — 100. 

Rlverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Eaet  Brookfield.  Mass.  Box  167 


PHICK8  AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  Slngls  Comb  Reds, 
V  Ancona,  white  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From  pnre-bred, 
free  range  breeders,  that  are  tired  fur  size,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  lie  NEEH.  Sodm,  R.Y. 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

■  ROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R,  1.  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wvondottes.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  0«  165  RixrAala,  N  J. 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  els  and 


>a<£>e 

'$s\  dndonss. 
<&,  VH  book 

CECIL  SHEPPARD 

Y/^  Box  500.  Berea,  Ohio 
Pro*.  International  Ancona  Club. 


ANCONAS-Rose  and  Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

$1.50  for  15.  Ancona  Baby  Chicks.  Thoiobred 

stock,  Harrison  Hall  Farin,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


SO.  ANCON  AS,  S.  C.  YV.  LEGHORNS.  Cocker 
•  els  uud  hatching  eg.-s.  Heavy-laying  strains  Write 
for  circular  tonight.  SIMONDS  POULTRY  FARM,  Red  Creek,  N  Y. 


FARMS, 


Quality  First  Baby  Chicks 

’i"  -kflWAKT'l  Our  chicks  are  1  ire <1  -to- lay 

‘r ym  1ireeders  chosen  for 
A\VllM!h  /(  color,  laying  qualities,  size 
jW  LARMSa)  ft ts •  I  thrift.  The  quality  of 
—  ygr]  nitr  S.  C.  W-  Leghorns,  ft.  P. 

Hocks,  B.  O,  ft.  1.  Reds, 
5:3213  ami  \V,  NVyandot  tes  will 
please  you.  Bend  for  circular  and  prices, 
WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertviljc,  N.  J. 


Pino  Pnnllru  Turkeys.  Geese,  DuoIib.  Guineas.  Bantams, 
rule  ruuiujF  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Baby  Chirks.  Slock. 
Eggs  low.  Catalog,  Pioneer  Farms,  Telford,  Pa. 


Q  ZV  R  V  f*  W  I  It  Quantities  of  Quality'  e hides 
•-»  r  1  U  I  n  I  ✓V  f«,i-  delivery  eueli  week  after 
March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prlrcs. 
98  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Wnte  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spencer,  Ohio 


BA  R  V  n.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
a  D  *  and  contest  records.  ecss  p  r  o  d  u  e  e  d 
$20  per  100  *v*rJf  day  in  year  Groat  values.  Gunr- 
—  r  indeed  delivery.  Circular  free.  lutpec* 

GHILlt  J  ll,m  Invited.  Cnetom  hatching. 

/'Aon#  PlainMhorn  1128 

FoX  'prl'-Ld  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  MoBmo^jctt.'iSfS: 


Breeders  and  HatchingEggs  B&e"@£ 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  #195  per  100.  Satis- 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guarautecd.  Catalog  Free. 

11.  A.  SOLHJKK  -  Sellersvllle,  Fa. 

LAND  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS  BANTAMS, 
PIGEONS,  HARES.  CAVIES  and  DOGS.  Stook  11.25 and  up. 
Write  for  my  lllus,  and  Desc.  Catalog- it's  free. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERS YlLLE,  PA. 


BIG,  STURDY  O  3E3C ICKS 

We  are  wire  of  our  chicks  because  ire  know  nil  about  our 
Breeding  Stock  Ringlet  Koelts.  Martin':.  Wyandotte*, 
Quality  S,  Reds.  Eglantine  Leghorn!.  190V  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Flee.  SUNNY  SIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  1(111#  .O. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  ?5SkesysgenasreeIadogI 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H  FREED.  Telford,  P». 


b.l„  Kulp  Rtrain  9.  P.  White  LegliornB 

nanv  LnlCKS  '  *>0  >'“r  w,  Parcel  IV'{  Paid. 

■7  FRANK  BLUM  Ntw  Wxhinals*.  Otiis 


r*  ff  f  Tf  C*  Real  Value,  Large  Engllsh- 
Vy  Jll  H  Vc  XV  CJ  American  While  Leghornu 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  out  own  farms. 
Thi^  is  Hit  exl>'iisivo  farm  with  a  poultry  plant — not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prircs.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  R.f.o.,  Potistown.  Pa, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
from  officially  culled  and  certified  S  I  year-old  breeders, 
Only  i 'ei tilled  tuulcs  used  *is  and  $40  respectively. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  S'-'O.  No  circular. 
STERLING  POULTRY  YARDS  Drushton, N.  Y, 


HATCHING  EGrGS 

from  Trap-nested  Stock,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $G 
perluO,  6,  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  SB  per  100.  All 
March  ami  Apiii  Baby  (  lurks  sold.  Booking 
Chicks  for  May  and  June  Daiivery.  Circular  free, 
WEILNKR  BROS,  Mt.  Marlon,  New  York 


While  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  2"? 

proven  winter  egg  producers,  Onr  chicks  live  and  dn 
so  nt  a  profit.  Yarmanii  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 


Circular. 


BABY  CHICKS  I  $22  per  100 
BARRON  Strain  )  S100  per  500 


Matotvck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


MINORCA*.  S.C.TIl'k ClliX,  March. $25 per C.  L'ieea.  PonNo 
1, Hogan  test,3Ueea.  Cockerels, $5.  Mrs. L.J.  Mmville, film, N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkejn,  Phea*anti#Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  •tocfcltue  uurpooot. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducke  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.i.  MACKENSEN,  Nnlutaliil,  Depl.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


SPENCERTURKENS 

New  Turkey-Chicken  fowl.  Photo  Booklet  free. 
SPENCER  9  Case  St..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

/I!  •  1  WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  1  1* 

ChicksgKSKDuckhngs 


MRS.  E.  -J.  H. 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-tnalmg  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  gugr- 
antrcJf  Write  toJav  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31.  Marion,  Ohio 


THE  HENYARD 


Stoppage  of  Laying 

Our  lions  have  stopped  laying.  We 
have  been  told  that  fee'1 : u t  raw  pumpkin 
will  stop  their  laying.  I><>  you  think  that 
may  he  the  cause?  They  layecl  well  all 
Summer. 

White  field,  Me.  MRS.  E.  J.  H. 

All  fowls  stop  laying  when,  or  soon 
after,  they  begin  to  molt  ;  it  is  not.  strange 
that  yours  should  do  so.  Ileus  cannot 
lay  constantly  ;  they  need  two  or  three 
months’  rest  during  the  year.  Pumpkins 
should  not  affeet  laying,  unless  eaten  to 
the  exclusion  of  needed  grain  food.  Feed 
the  molting  hens  all  that  they  will  eat  of 
the  grain  and  mash  foods  used  when  they 
are  laying;  there  are  no  other  ‘'Ileuer- 
gizers”  needed,  and  I  -should  not  waste 
any  dollars  on  “dope."  If  well  fed  nud 
cared  for.  your  hens  will  begin  laying 
again  after  their  rest.  You  cannot  hurry 
them  in  any  other  way  than  by  good  care. 
The  poultry  foods  of  the  firm  that  you 
mention  are  widely  used,  and  good.  There 
are  no  better  foods,  however,  than  you 
can  raise  upon  the  farm  and  purchase 
of  feed  dealers.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  poultry  foods.  Corn,  wheat,  and 
oats,  with  the  milling  by-products  ordi¬ 
narily  fed  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  and  milk  or  meat  in  some 
form,  furnish  all  the  nutriment  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  the  hen  can  use.  You  will  find 
formulas  for  mixing  suitable  mashes  fre¬ 
quently  given  in  these  columns;  look  over 
some  of  your  old  copies  of  the  paper  if 
you  need  one.  M.  b.  d. 


Hatching  Egg*.  H.  C.  SAVA6EAU,  1«  Qnnile  SI..  Uiminster.  Mm.  1  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  «.  «*.  H  PhoeniKVlIU,  Pa. 


Cracked  or  Whole  Corn;  Government 
Whitewash 

1.  Which  is  the  better  feed  for  poultry, 
cracked  or  whole  corn?  Is  not  the  best 
part  of  the  cracked  corn  screened  out  at 
the  mills?  My  poultry  does  uot  consume 
us  much  whole  corn.  They  have  ac¬ 
cess  ro  a  dry  mash  mixed  after  the  Cor¬ 
nell  formula.  Would  you  advise  wetting 
the  mash  and  feeding  it  warm  during  the 
Winter  months?  2.  Will  you  kindly  give 
the  formula  for  mixing  the  Government 
whitewash  ?  w.  u.  c. 

Johnsonville,  N, 

1.  There  is  no  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  cracked  and  whole  corn,  so  far  as 
its  food  value  goes.  Most  poultrymeu 
prefer  the  corn  cracked,  however,  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  get  better  results  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  fowls  do  eat 
more  of  it  when  cracked  accounts  for  it- 
greater  value,  if  it  ha*t  any.  when  fed  in 
that  form.  I  should  not  feed  n  warm, 
moist  mash  at  any  time  of  the  year,  as  I 
should  not  expect  the  gain,  if  any,  to 
counterbalance  the  added  labor. 

2.  The  so-called  "Government  white¬ 
wash"  is  made  as  follows:  Slake  a  hall'- 
bushel  of  lime  in  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  covered  while  slaking.  Strain,  add 
a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  one-half  pouurf  of  powdered 
Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound  of  clear 
glue  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Stir  to¬ 
gether  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  sev- 
ei*al  days  before  using.  Apply  hot. 

M.  B.  D. 

A  Family  of  Tailless  Hens 

The  P.  X.-Y.,  on  page  100.  makes 
query  about  a  tailless  rooster,  asking  if 
there  is  any  such  breed,  etc.  The  answer 
is  yes.  So  far  as  I  know.  I  own  the 
entire  stock  of  tailless  white  fowls  that 
will  breed  that  way,  and  without  oil  sac. 
I  am  not  the  originator  of  the  variety, 
but  it  was  originated  in  Hillsdale.  Mich., 
and  has  been  bred  here  for  many  years, 
the  originator  now  being  out  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business. 

The  first  tailless  were  White  Leghorns, 
and  less  than  50  per  cent  came  true. 
Crossing  and  selection  has  now  resulted 
in  a  strain  about  a  pound  heavier  than 
Leghorns,  white  plumage,  color  of  egg  a 
tinted  white,  breeding  about  00  per  cent 
true. 

To  one  who  has  had  them  about  for 
years,  they  are  a  very  attractive,  fowl, 
the  silky  character  of  the  saddle  feathers 
of  the  male  being  a  prominent  feature. 
On  the  females  the  fluff  is  much  (bicker 
than  the  ordinary  bird,  more  like  the 
under  plumage  of  a  duck.  In  breeding  it 
is  necessary  to  trim  plumage  of  both  male 
and  female  to  insure  fertility. 

What  are  the  practical  advantages? 
When  raised  in  quantity  (which  I  have 
never  done),  they  take  less  room  for  their 
weight.  From  a  given  lot  of  eggs  those 
coming  untrue,  that  is.  with  tails,  will  be 
from  two  to  three  weeks  longer  in  matur¬ 
ing  and  starting  laying,  and  the  same 
birds  will  take  the  same  extra  time  in 
the  molt.  In  other  words,  the  tailless  hen 
saves  the  time  necessary  to  grow  a  tail, 
and  goes  to  laying,  and  she  also  cuts  short 
her  molting  period.  As  1  now  have  them 
they  are  heavy  enough  for  good  tnble 
fowls,  and  as  a  dressed  carcass  they  are 
much  more  attractive  than  the  carcass 
with  the  ungainly  tail  appendage,  which 
is  always  dished  out.  with  a  joke.  I  have 
just,  taken  over  this  breed,  and  speak 
largely  from  observation  and  from  the 
claims  of  the  originator,  who  at  one  time 
bred  them  in  large  numbers,  but  never 
attempted  to  put  them  on  the  market. 

Michigan.  fault,.  WARD. 

ft.  X.-.Y. — Several  of  onr  readers  have 
reported  specimens  of  a  tailless  fowl. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  be  Leghorns.  We 
do  not  see  any  great  advantage  in  this 
lack  of  a  tail, 


Nothing  but 
Good  Chicks 

You  could  not  produce  these 
chicks  yourself  at  twice  the 
cost,  and  we  take  all  the 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  de¬ 
liver  every  chick  you  buy 
alive  and  healthy.  We  will 
replace  it  or  refund  your 
money  in  case  of  loss. 

Every  hen  in  the  docks  that 
lay  Kerr  Chickery  eggs  is 
a  pure  bred,  heavy  laying, 
utility  type,  vigorous  bird. 
They  have  the  run  of  open 
farms,  which  keeps  them  in 
good  condition,.  Many  of 
our  customers  have  won 
prizes  with  chickens  raised 
from  the  chicks  of  these 
good  breeders. 

The  eggs  are  incubated  by  ex¬ 
perts  who  do  nothing  else. 
One  reason  why  Kerr  Chicks 
•  are  sold  so  cheap  is,  the  skill 
of  these  men  keeps  produc¬ 
tion  cost  low  by  hatching  a 
very  high  percentage  of 
sturdy  little  chicks  out  of 
each  setting.  Our  selling 
expense  is  low  because  we 
sell  direct  to  you. 

Order  the  breed  you  like  best. 
We  have  all  the  favorites. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICES 

We  will  also  send  you  a 
catalog  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen. 
It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Bex  0,  FrencKtewn,  N.  J. 

Bex  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Tl'KKEY  F.hfiS. 

K.  TUCKER  Mebievkook  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


old  Back  Giant  Bronze  Turkey.  Breeders  from  52 
111.  stock.  THOMAS  REILK,  Chiltonvllle.  Plymouth,  Mas* 


FOR  sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

I  torn  prize-winning  stock.  "  Qoldbank  ”  StraUi.  T.nrga 
frame  aud  bone.  MUs  IDA  rill  U Ill.t.V,  Umpor,  Virginia 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Sn“ei!  n?bSu0w?i 

nets.  Stock  for  Hale.  E.  II.  AMU  ItSO.I,  Moomilll*,  Indiana 


fi  AROEE’S 
t  ERFECT 
KK1N 


DUCKLINGS 


Kggs  anti  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Ishp.N.Y. 


HATCHING  HIGGS 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  $5  for  II.  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  $2  per  13.  Ferry  White  Runners,  $3  per  11. 
Ready  for  delivery  after  April  l. 

ARTHUR  mClCERMAN  -  Hall.  N.Y. 


KARL  <U  INE.VR. 

HaiTH  ERSOX  FAB  St 


Cocks.  ?•-’  :  Hens.  $2.50. 
-  Jltl.tlNUTON,  N.  J. 


onlon-c  l«cc*r.  Orders  taken  for  o<t;s.  50o  each. 

MacPHERSON  FARM  -  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-TEN  PAIR  WHITE  GUINEA  CHICKENS 

$3  H  pair.  85  pair  Guinea  I'iMfs  all  sues,  $1  90  a  pr.  Sotna 
Rrlflrlatl  Haro..  *2.00  R  pr.  T"  n  pcU'-  Aueon  im,  1  pullets, 
1  cockerel, $8a  pell  AUGUST  SCIILECHTWE6, Freehold, N.J.R.F.D.S 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Have  bred  the  Blaelc  Giants  foe  twenty  years  nnd  find 
they  mnke  el  eonk,  healthy  chickens  anti  Im'^o  capons 
for  the  market.  Hatching  eggs.  SS  per  15. 
pH,  HUGH  Lh.  JAMB HK  P.  0.  Be,  31  UOBOB.VTOW  K,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  EGOS 


Front  our  Perfect  Utility  Strain $ 
$5.00  per  setting  of  15 
A  few  nice  Cockerels  for  sale. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


JTERSEYIBLACKCSrlANTS 

America’s  Tretnier  heavy-weight  Fowl  Fast  crow- 
er>>'  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Fran  descriptive 
Catalog  anti  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  $  SONS,  Be,  199  ficlmir.  N.  J. 


‘rice  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  i  SONS.  Bee  199  ficlmir.  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

Bel  in  ar,  N.  J. 


fur  Fifteen,  ANDERSON  FARM 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS 

Mv  Bull'*  won  25  first  pri:es  this  season  nt  Philn- 
delphiA,  Newark  and  other  leading  *hows.  Eggs. 
$3  and  $5  per  15;  $15  per  hundred. 

UAKRY  N.  CONNKK  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 
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•Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TjjBSEHl TdtKTON  CHICKS^ 


Long  Island  Hatcheries 


Baby  Chicks 


HAftHERY 


LeFevre’s  Leghorns 

Barron  Stock  Imported  Direct 

White  eggs  only,  hatched  andsold. 

AT  CORNELL 

1st  In  total  weight  of  eggs. 

2nd  In  color  of  shell  and  number  laid. 

AT  STORRS 

Greatest  number  of  white  eggs. 

Nov.  1, 1916— Nov.  1. 1921  (Five  years). 

AT  MY  CUSTOMERS 

Flock  records  up  to  236  eggs  per  hen  a 
year. 

Hatching  eggs,  814.00  per  100 
Breeding  males,  $5. OOto  810.00 

J.  0.  LeFevre,  Wild  Rose  Farm.  New  Pallz,  N.Y. 


chirp  stud  shake  their  heads  as  if  some¬ 
thing  irritated  their  throats.  Later  their 
eyes  were  watery  and  some  of  them 
seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  while  others 
rattled  in  their  throats.  They  did  not 
eat  and  T  lost  several.  I  greased  tlipir 
heads  and  throats  with  lard  and  kerosene 
and  put  permanganate  of  potash  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  four  quarts  of 
warm  drinking  water.  The  veterinarian 
said  it  was  canker.  Looking  in  •  their 
throats  we  found  several  with  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  stopped  up  with  a 
cheesy  matter.  We  squeezed  this  out 
and  swnbhed  their  throat  with  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  Others  are  not  filled  up. 
but.  mouth  seems  slimy  and  breath  very 
olTeusive.  We  have  gone  over  the  flock 
every  few  nights  and  treated  all  those 
that  sepmed  to  need  it, 

Michigan.  *  MRS.  c.  K. 

You  seem  to  he  doing  about  all  that,  one 
could  in  rhe  way  of  treatment  of  these 
pullets,  and  I  assume  that  you  are  taking 
good  care  of  the  flock  in  a  sanitary  way; 
keeping  tin-  building  well  ventilated  and 
dry  and  the  utensils  clean.  As  to  using 
the  eggs  from  it  for  hatching,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  flock  in 
the  Spring.  If  the  birds  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  full  vigor,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  very  serious  objection  to  breeding 
from  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor,  however,  not  of  transmission 
of  disease  directly.  Birds  that  are  de¬ 
pleted  in  physical  vigor  in  any  way  do 
not.  of  course,  make  good  breeders,'  for 
their  progeny  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
as  strong  and  capable  of  resisting  dis¬ 
ease  as  they  otherwise  would  he  TTnder 
the  circumstances,  your  flock  of  pullets 
cannot  he  said  to  be  promising  as  a  breed¬ 
ing  pen.  Bullets  are  inferior  to  older- 
hens,  in  any  event,  and  pallets  that  have 
but  recently  recovered  from  disease  are 
considerably  inferior  to  those  that  have 
always  been  healthy.  On  the  whole.  I 
think  that  only  necessity  would  induce 
me  to  hatch  eggs  from  this  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


0  Good  Mash 

is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  Hy-Est  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best ! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER'S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


8*Weeks-01d  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

February  5th  hatch,  from  fine  strain  of  trim-nested 
breeders.  Will  make  big  money  for  you  in  summer, 
and  serve  as  excellent  breeders  next  Spring,  SI. 25 
per  bird.  Special  price  in  large  quantities.  Most 
dispose  of  25U  pullets  Good  layi-rs.  Excel  lent  stock. 
At  sacrillce  to  quick  buyer.  MULLER  *  MULLER,  Vineland.  R.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


171-th  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying:  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Hood  service.  Price.  *15  per  100;  #140  peri, Out). 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F,  PALMER  -  Midclleport,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

S22  per  It  10  postpaid,  March  22-29.  April  5-12; 
lower  prices  later,  it  ordered  now;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed;  from  stock  produced  in  tuy  pedigree 
matings  from  a  few  best  individuals  with  best 
pedigrees.  Last  year  my  pen  won  2d  in  New 
York  State  contest;  previous  year,  2d  through 
six  coldest  months  in  both  Storrs.  Conn.,  and 
Vineland.  X.  J.,  contests.  Most  my  chicks  last 
two  years  have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  S2. 
balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WOf  13,000  chicks  every  Tues- 
y  day  and  each  one  the  flesh- 
f  and-blood  of  Officially  Certified  ' 
and  Registered  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  That  means  that  you  can 
bank  on  the  chicks  you  buy  from 
this  Institution  being  strong  and 
virile,  bubbling  with  vitality — 
consistent  heavy  layers 
thoughout  the  year. 

\  ITD  CC  Write  for  descrip-  \ 

Wk  *  l\  rr,  live  literature. 

Please  mention 

vOv  when  and  how  many  I  . 

chicks  you  want,  in  \ 


2S red  Uplod  Standard 
Jfot  VownToJl  Price 


Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  Minorca*,  B.  Rock*.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  Munger,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 


EGGS-S.  C.  W.  Leghom-CHICKS 


from  heavy-laying,  vigorous  strain  from  Cornell  cert  hied 
stock.  Minimum  weight  of  breeders,  l  lbs.  Reared  on 
free  i  aage.  $t!5  per  100.  less  '.’04  nfter  May  30th.  Kggs.  $10 
pol*  100.  GEO,  CADI,  Orchard  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Liverpool,  N.T  Cir. 


CA  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
rj/ot  a  Mere  Hatchery 


FAIRPORT,  N.Y 


Duality  Baby  Chicks  and  flalching  Eggs 

Reasonable  Price.  Circular  Free.  ROYAl  FARMS,  flergey.  p». 


“College  Queen’s”  Record 

nt  Storrs  7tti  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotte  Records.  nntde  at  Storrs.  5th 
COUtest,  first  of  all  breeds,  record,  2205.  7th  con¬ 
test,  2nd  of  all  breeds,  record,  2179.  10:b  contest, 
1st  of  all  breeds,  record.  2234.  Start  right  Oh  x 
and  Eggs  for  sale.  Guarantee  Taper  cent  of  eggs 
fertile.  Also  a  few  R.  I.  Reds. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


WINNERS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  are  winning  for  me,  why  not  you’  Yonngs- 
Ferris  strain.  Farmers’  prices.  Circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Reute  2-A  Bath,  N.  Y. 


$2.50  Each  “MRCAB  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

Early  hatched.  Also  hens  and  cockerels.  F.-nm  raised, 
Fine  bred  stock.  MUSK00AY  P0UITRT  FARM,  north  cijmer,  N.  » 


Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 


D  ADDER  DOPlfO  Led  all  Rocks  at 

DAnntU  ItUulVO  Storrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  CazeNOvia,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  heaviest  weight  <-hickf*n«.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  egg?.  Splendid  winter  Lavers;  make 
tlie  finest  market  fowl  when  dressed. 

Light  Brahmas 

■  erv  large,  splendid!,  nusxkrd,  wonderful  yellow  «iin. 
Make  bne  roasting  chickens,  jbig  jnon.  v  maker*. 

For  sturdiest  day-old  chicks,  both  breeds 

?5  chicks  $15  50  chicks  $27  100  chicks  $50 

Goodflox  Cliix  are  all  tree  runted  on  our  firms.  Our 
breeding  slock  is  all  liiLv  matured  before- «c start  usine 
rp;  for  hatching.  TVc-erll  both  hat  chine  an3 

chicks  but  hr  buying  chicks  yon  are  sure  of  100VJ, 
cine  kens.  Deliveries  begin  February  14th.  and  con- 
1, nue  as  long  as  supply  holds  out.  Send  for  boo  idee  or, 
to  avoid  -'-lav.  order  from  ad.  Goodfiox  Pnultrv 
r  arms,  3*  Water  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N  /. 


Eaacof  foefl  and  galvaniied  iron. 

B  triple  walls,  nursery,  JC--  i 
copper  tanks  ia  incubator  and  Eg 

brooder  30  day.’  trial— money  Id  — 
back  if  not  O.  k.  FREE  Catalog.  WyA-,  2 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28.7! 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box81 .  Racine. Wis, 


S.  C.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS 

iOwen  Farm  .Strain.)  Only  matured  stock,  selected  for 
utility’  mid  btviuty.  used  ;t-  breeder-,  I.ggs  carefully 
packed  Fertility  gu  iriiuUu  d.  Prices  It. 3 S  per  setting ; 
*'4  per  hundred.  It.  B.  Crunk  lilte.  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 


Come  from  healthy,  carefully- 
culled,  free  range  stock. 
Sturdy,  hearty  youngsters 
\  ^  that  will  grow.  All  leading 

breeds.  25,000 hutched. weekly. 
Low  prices.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
and  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

EUMERT  It.  WII.SON,  Pr-.p 

Box  L  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Baby  Chicks 


Papo  and  Northrup  strain.  Bred  tor  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Nothing  but  Minorca*.  Noiv  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  delivery  any  time  after  April  1st.  Also 
hatching  eggs  Price*  right  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FARM, 
R.  L.  SHOEMAKER,  Bind  Point,  Yales  County.  New  York 


WANTED— 5,000  Day-Old  Light  Brahma  Chicks 

in  two  shipments.  Communicate  nr  once 

BROOKCREST  FARM  -  Cranhury,  N.  J. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Rocks.  Red*.  Leghorns,  Minorca*.  I.ieht  Brahmas,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  hy  Parcel  Post  pr.-j.jiid.  ho  percent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 
Rockville  Center,  L.  1. 


We  offer  25  head  of  fine  young  breeding  toms  at  S20 

to  S25  per  head.  BIRD  BROS.,  Meyersdale.  Pa. 


©.  Motlled  Ancomo.  Baby  chicks,  $17— 100;  $s.jo 
•  — 50.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  ERPEKANCK.  Nkw  Yoak 


For  Sale— Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ^ar' 

Hens,  58.  Toms,  510.  FREO  SHEPPARD,  Lyons  Falls!  NY 


o*c  Comb  Black  Minorca  Cockerel*.  $8  each 
I  Eggs.  $3  per  15.  R.  E.  NOI'RSE.  PraXkujt,  N.  H. 


From  vigorous,  be/ivv-layiac  strain*.  For 
more  than  .,il  rear*.  Pine  Free  liatehen  — 

The  Oldest  llHtchery  in  thel  nited  State.” 

—lia*  been  shipping  chick*  that  were  bred  fo  lay  and 
pay.  Setlhfy iuc  thoii-ands  ol  customers  him  made  our 
long  and  steady  growth  possible.  Before  buying 
onickstnf*  epnng.  get  our  literature.  A, 

Fully  dearrihea  oor  six  hreeiU  arid 
quotes  unuauallv  low  prices  for  high 
quality  Stuck.  Write  today 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  4QL_JgL 

JOS.  D,  WILSON.  Prop. 

Box  M  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

QUALITY  IS* OV1CI 


ANCOX  vs.  Breeding  Stock  and  Eggs.  WRITE 
4.  GAGE  A  SON  -  SitVKE  Chejk,  Xe\t  Yoke 


chinesI  Goose  Eggs 


from  choice  stock. 

M.B.  MOORE.  Wilcrvliete,  XT.  l.F.D. 


WANTED  White  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 

for  Hatching  Suite  price  and  when  delivery  can  he 
made  FREDERICK fEITUSCM, SPKrNi.KiEMJG.iRnJcir»,  I„  1„  N.Y. 


A.  C.  JONES’ BARRED  ROCKS 

300-EGG  STRAIN— OFFICIAL 


tiff  Orpington  lie 
1  OD1THIA  FARM 


n*  u.-id  Pullet-,  $15  and  St. 
-  Stanley,  Nru>  York 


Well-Bred  from  Record  Layers 

Ka*.-h  chick  with  Its  s»c rlins,  robust  rrt#«ity  is  a  tilringr  illus- 
ti  jrion  of  our  qu*iscy  iaJcr.  Wbstsver  you  prefer,  you 

wre  c*-rt*iiito  £^tchirks  bt*t  -'xvin^  £arc:ui^;e  Yrhea 

you  order  HUXPOT  QUALITY  CAlfttK^* 


Baby  chicks  from  flock;  sisters  to  winning  r 
loth  N.  \.  Competition.  Moderate  prices  fnr  c 
irom  America’s  heaviest  Barred  Rock  layers. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  313 

A.  C.  JONES 


ticht  Rrnlimua.  Cockerels,  $5  each.  Flatching  Eggs, 
I  ANNA  B.  CORWIN,  15.  No.  3,  NEwnt  uou,  N.  Y. 


GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE  ' 


Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  Sole  arrival  of 
full  count  guaranteed  anywltere  within  1200 
miles.  Catalog  and  Ptfcc  List  Free. 

F"  Hill  POT  box  i 

*  •  rilLLr  U  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N,  J 


Barred  BOCKS  Kr.fJJ*1- 

Farm  Raised.  Free  Range.  Cockerels.  S5  50-S7  50 
Hatching  Eggs.  $12-100.  J.  A.  CRAIG,  Freehold!  N.  J.' 


For  Sale-Exhibition  English  and  Abyssinian 

A  YT'Tp'C  S7 .50  per  pair  while  they  last.  ■ 

KjXX  V  w  o  ACKERMAN  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


Tile  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

Now  Zealands  and  Rufus  Reds  nowready  forSpring 

_ breeding-  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

THKO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N  J. 


C  G.  ANCON  AS  of  Ultra  quality,  owuland  Farm’s 
^  ’  egg  bred  w  inners.  Folder. 

E»RIE  S.  WILSON,  Bn  497.  Htim-ond.  N.  y.  lee’j  N  T.  Saran*  Clut 


Speckled  Sussex  HATCHING  EGGS  Circular- 
FIOXKKK  PO  PITHY  11,1 1»T.  Sun  N.IItbSl^  Patsrron, 


Baby  Chicks  121c  Each  leghorns 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  15  years  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  •  Stastsburg-On-Hudsm,  N.  Y. 


One  and  Two  Dollars  Each2LRnl^HH“RnN| 

ISLAND  PULLET*  AN0  HENS.  Must  dispose  of  them 
n£iifc.rlfi,’e  trt  room.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale 
HATCHING  EGGS  IN  SEASON.  Correspondence  solicited' 

CONNISCIIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  •  Tensfly  N  j! 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  winter’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  recent  upheaval  in  the  “bucket 
shop”  industry  in  Wall  Street  as  exposed 
in  the  daily  press  has  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  financial  world  was  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  large  number  of  bucket 
shops  in  operation,  whose  business  it  is 
to  “shear  the  lambs.”  One  victim  of  the 
bucke leers  writes  us  he  bought  shares 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  from  one  of  these  institutions, 
which  has  recently  gone  bankrupt  and 
the  proprietor  is  under  criminal  indict¬ 
ment.  The  shark,  acting  in  the  guise  of 
n  broker,  simply  put  the  payments  into 
his  own  pocket,  and  did  not  purchase  the 
stock  for  the  customer.  He  has  no  re¬ 
dress  unless  the  swindling  bucket  shop 
proprietor  can  be  forced  by  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  give  up  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
The  exposures  showed  the  danger  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  unknown  brokers.  As  a  rule, 
the  houses  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  are  best,  but  the  exchanges  are 
now  expelling  some  members  for  buek- 
eteering. 

About  two  weeks  ago  1  sent  a  poem 
that  I  had.  written  to  the  Broadway 
Composing  Studios,  14S2  Broadway,  New 
York.  .lust  the  other  day  I  received 
word  from  them  saying  that  they  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  and  they  feel  sure  that  by  hay¬ 
ing  some  revisions  made  by  their  lyric' 
editor  and  chief  composer,  George  Graff. 
Jr.,  they  can  complete  the  same  into  a 
song  that  will  meet  my  entire  approval. 
They  are  willing  to  undertake  this  work 
and  to  guarantee  to  secure  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  song  by  a  New  York 
publisher  on  a  royalty  basis  of  not  less 
than  three  cents  per  copy  sold.  I  am 
enclosing  the  contract,  guarantee,  etc. 
As  I  am  only  a  schoolgirl  yet.  1  would 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  advice. 

Massachusetts.  it.  E.  o. 

This  innocent  schoolgirl  would  be  au 
easy  victim  to  the  scheme  had  she  failed 
to  ask  advice.  The  Broadway  Composing 
Studio  praised  the  song,  of  course,  and 
they  no  doubt  send  the  same  form  letter 
praising  every  song  submitted,  whether 
it  has  merit  or  not.  The  studio,  or  the 
man  back  of  it,  wants  the  $00  fee  for 
revising  and  setting  to  music.  It  would 
he  an  easy* mutter  to  arrange  with  some 
publisher  to  print  some  copies,  and  thus 
comply  with  the  guarantee.  The  wicked 
part  of  the  scheme  is  to  lead  ambitious 
girls  to  believe  that  the  songs  they  write 
will  find  a  ready  sale  with  the  public  in 
order  to  get  the  $00  fe< — easy  money. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Syracuse  Post:Stu»dard  for 
women  to  earn  $10  or  $15  a  week  during 
spare  time  by  addressing  and  mailing 
music  circulars,  so  l  answered  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  and  got  a  reply,  which  I  am 
enclosing.  If  it  is  a  reliable  proposition 
I  should  he  interested  in  it,  but  I  want 
to  be  sure  before  going  further,  therefore 
I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  advice 
on  the  matter  as  to  the  honesty  of  such 
a  proposition.  MRS.  R.  c. 

This  is  another  fake  scheme — you  send 
$2  for  a  working  outfit  and  the  first  cir¬ 
cular  leads  the  woman  answering  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  believe  that  she  will  be 
paid  $10  per  100  for  mailing  the  circu¬ 
lars.  After  she  sends  the  $2  then  she  will 
find  that  her  pay  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  sales  made  from  the  circulars 
mailed  by  her.  A  mean  “work  at  home” 
scheme. 

Of  interest  to  farmers  generally  and  of 
particular  interest  to  those  who  may  have 
listed  their  farms  for  sale  with  D.  B. 
Cornell,  lately  of  Great  Barriugton, 
Mass.,  but  now  claiming  residence  in 
Rensselaer  County,  X.  Y.,  is  the  Supreme 
Court  suit  recently  brought  by  Co  roe  11  in 
Rensselaer  County  against  .T.  O.  Conklin, 
who  resides  in  the  town  of  Oneonta.  The 
suit  was  brought  because  Conklin  sold 
his  farm  independently  after  it  had  been 
listed  with  the  Cornell  agency  and  with¬ 
out  paying  The  withdrawal  fee  specified 
in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Conklin  filed  an  answer  through 
his  attorney.  George  L.  Boekes.  of  this 
city,  denying  liability  for  any  commission 
to  Cornell  upon  the  ground  that  the  Cor¬ 
nell  contract  was  an  attempted  swindle. 
Attorney  Boekes  secured  an  order  on 
Saturday  from  Justice  Stale.v,  sitting  at 
a  special  term  of  Supreme  Court  at 
Albany,  changing  the  place  of  trial  from 
Rensselaer  County  to  Otsego  County. 
Cornell,  after  various  vain  efforts  to  com¬ 


promise  the  case,  failed  to  oppose  the 
motion  for  change  of  venue. 

The  Cornell  agency  has  had  many 
farms  in  this  and  adjoining  counties 
listed  for  sale,  and  in  several  instances 
suits  have  been  brought  for  collection  of 
commissions  and  have  been  allowed  to  go 
by  default  when  the  defendants  showed  a 
disposition  to  fight  the  actions. — Oneonta 
Star, 

The  above  record  has  been  duplicated 
many  times  in  this  State.  Many  farmers 
have  been  virtually  blackmailed  into  mak¬ 
ing  settlement  in  such  cases  rather  than 
go  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a 
lawsuit.  Every  farmer  owes  it  to  the 
community  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  this  way.  even  though  a  compromise 
settlement  might  be  the  cheapest  way  out 
for  an  individual.  The  only  way  to  stop 
such  nefarious  work  is  to  fight  it  to  a 
finish.  We  have  never  known  Cornell  to 
come  into  court  when  the  farm  owner 
put  up  a  fight. 

On  December  5  I  sent  an  order  for  25 
laying  pullets  and  a  certified  check  amount¬ 
ing  to  $93.75  ‘to  the  Berlins  Grand  View 
Poultry  Farm,  Center  Hall,  Pa.  Ten 
days  later  they  sent  me  a  card,  saying 
they  would  send  me  selected  birds  in  a 
day  or  two.  Instead,  they  sent  them 
December  21,  never  notifying  me  when 
shipment  had  been  made,  and  the  birds 
were  sick  at  that,  and  none  laying ;  they 
are  such  a  poor  lot  of  birds  as  I  have 
never  seen  in  my  life.  The  agreement 
was.  should  I  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
pullets,  they  would  return  my  money. 

New  Jersey  j.  H. 

In  acknowledging  the  order  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  the  Berlin's  Grand  View  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  writes  the  customer  as  follows: 

Entirely  out.  of  shipping  coops.  Expect 
supply  in  tomorrow.  Will  select  choice 
stock.  If  not  O.  K.,  same  may  he  re¬ 
turned  after  giving  us  notice  and  receiv¬ 
ing  our  consent  and  shipping  orders. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  voluntary 
offer  after  the  order  was  received,  Berlin 
refuses  to  “consent”  to  the  return  of  the 
birds  on  the  grounds  that  the  purchaser 
failed  to  send  him  statement  from  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  confirming  the  conditions  and 
return  the  report  to  him  within  24  hours. 
Mr,  Berlin  claims  the  above  is  a  condition 
of  his  “guarantee.”  but  it  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  December  14  communica¬ 
tion.  Express  agents  are  only  supposed 
to  make  uote  of  dead  birds  in  shipment, 
and  not  pass  upon  physical  condition  and 
quality  of  the  birds.  We  have  given  the 
contentions  of  both  sides  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  transaction  was  a  result  of 
an  advertisement  in  another  publication, 
so  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  case,  except  in  the  interest  of 
fair  dealing,  and  that  other  readers  may 
have  the  record  for  their  guidance.  If 
Mr.  Berlin  is  right  in  his  refusal  to  take 
the  birds  hack,  we  can  trust  to  the  Tug¬ 
ged  honesty  of  our  readers  to  so  decide 
and  continue  their  patronage. 

Inclosed  is  a  cheek  for  $1  as  subscription 
for  a  year.  Although  this  is  entirely  out 
of  my  liue,  I  subscribe  for  the  following 
reasons :  I  find  I  can  carry  on  a  conver¬ 
sation  intelligently  with  any  of  my  farmer 
friends;  the  editorials  are  almost  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  themselves;  the  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
small  price  paid.  In  fact  I  should  rather 
hate  to  get  along  withot  t  Tine  R.  N.-Y. 

Massachusetts.  dr.  w.  n.  8. 

There  is  a  practical  thought  iu  the 
above  letter  for  professional  and  business 
men.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
an  industry  that  keeps  one  constantly  in 
touch  with  primitive  nature,  it  is  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  one  associating  with  coun¬ 
try  people  to  he  able  to  carry  on  an  intel¬ 
ligent  conversation  with  the  mm  and 
■women  of  the  farm  and  farm  home. 

I  find  more  satisfaction  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
than  in  any  of  the  other  papers  that  I 
am  reading.  Some  oil  shark  has  been 
through  here,  and  cleaned  up  about 
$50,000  from  the  farmers,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  lose  every  dollar.  1  told  a  few 
of  tuy  neighbors  that  if  the  farmers  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  they  would  have  had  their 
money  yet.  H.  i- 

Missouri. 

Certainly,  the  farmers  who  take  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  their  guide  will  not  put  their 
savings  into  “wildcat"  oil  propositions. 
And  the  wildcat  variety  is  the  only  kind 
that,  is  sold  by  agents  in  country  districts. 
Don't  buy  stocks  peddled  by  oily-tongued 
salesmen. 


The  truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the 
crops;  no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  coun¬ 
try  turns  out. — Emerson. 


What  makes  cut  glass 
so  heavy? 

BEAUTIFUL,  sparkling  like  a  diamond,  cut  glass 
is  always  a  joy.  But  why  is  it  so  heavy  ? 

None  but  the  informed  would  ever  know.  Cut  glass 
is  more  than  one-third  lead.  Thus  lead  plumbing, 
white-lead  paint,  and  cut  glass  are  in  a  sense  all  of 
one  family. 

&  d* 

The  lead  for  cut  glass  (and  for  other  fine  glass,  such 
as  that  for  optical  use,  electric  light  bulbs,  etc.)  is  first 
changed  into  lead  oxide  by  burning  it  in  a  furnace. 
This  oxide  is  known  as  red -lead.  It  is  a  reddish  powder. 

This  powder,  mixed  with  silica  (fine  white  sand)  and 
potash,  becomes  clear  glass  when  melted  in  a  furnace. 
At  a  lower  temperature,  the  molten  glass  is  blown 
into  various  shapes. 

This  is  only  a  minor  use  of  lead  in  making  modern 
life  pleasant  and  comfortable,  yet  hundreds  of  tons  of 
red-lead  are  used  in  this  way  every  year. 

Lead  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber,  and  this  means  that  there  is  lead  in  your 
overshoes,  your  automobile  tires,  fountain  pen,  pipe 
stem,  and  in  dozens  of  other  familiar  articles  con¬ 
taining  rubber. 

Civilization  has  found  almost  countless  uses  for  lead, 
during  centuries  of  experiment  and  progress,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  other  that  is  so  important 
as  the  conversion  of  pure  metallic  lead  into  white-lead 
— the  principal  factor  in  good  paint. 

People  are  using  paint  more  intelligently  and  more 
liberally  today  than  ever  before.  They  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  advice  given  in  the  terse  maxim, 
“Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all.” 

The  quality  of  a  paint  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
white-lead  it  contains.  Some  paint  manufacturers  use 
more  white-lead,  some  less,  in  the  paint  they  make. 
Most  painters  know  that  the  most  durable  paint  they 
can  apply  to  a  building  is  pure  white-lead,  thinned 
with  pure  linseed  oil. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the  name  and  trade  mark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which 
interestingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in 
which  lead  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAL)  &  OIL  CO..  Pittsburgh 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Hardening  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 

Flake  White 

Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

Lead  Tubing 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 

Lead  Wire 

-R,  Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals 

Litharge 

Dutch  Boy  Solders 

Type  Metal 

Glassmakers’ 

Red-Lead 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  ha'vu  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  (food,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  i*  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  ndvauce. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — first-class  farm  hand,  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month  and  litdise.  Apply  CLIF- 
roitl)  I..  MILL  fit,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  help;  single  or  married;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
Me.MlLI.KX,  T{.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Blacksmith  to  repair  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  shoe  horses,  paint,  etc.;  give  experience, 
wages  desired  and  references.  I’.AItNKS  NUR¬ 
SERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WAITED — Man  understanding  care  and  raising 
of  hogs;  give  experience,  wages  desired  and 
reference.  BAltNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Stable  lnan  and  teamster;  tenement 
and  ordinary  privileges  furnished;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected  and  references. 
BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO.,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn, 


EXPERIENCED,  clean,  dry-hand  milkers  for  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  15  rows;  state  wages,  age  and 
references.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  run  Cleveland  tractor;  give 
experience,  wages  desired  and  reference. 
BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO..  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 


OPENING  on  large  fruit  farm  for  young  man, 
experienced  in  general  farming,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  n  future.  WHEELER  J.  WELDAY, 
Smithfield,  O. 


WANTED — On  lawyer's  farm,  Dutchess  County. 

March  1,  middle-aged  couple  or  single  man, 
without  children,  Protestant:  5(1  acres;  capable 
of  running  general  farm  atone;  references;  per¬ 
manent  Job  and  room  and  board  and  perhaps 
interest  to  right  parties;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  MANSFIELD  HOBBS, 
No.  lo  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -First-class  gardener  for  private 
estate;  must  understand  thoroughly  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  dowers,  grapes  and  small 
fruits;  up-to-date  gardener's  cottage.  For  pnr- 
t'enlars  apply  at  THE  ORCHARDS,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


WANTED — Yonng  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

d  -sire  farm-raised  man:  strong,  willing  and 
nmlitions.  MATTITUOK  WHITE  LEO-BORN 
FARM,  Mn  til  tuck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy  man  to  take  care  of*  lawn  and 
make  liiuiself  generally  useful  about  private 
place:  state  experience  and  whether  married  or 
angle.  STONY  IIILL  FARMS,  Olenshaw,  Pa. 


AV  WTED — flood  reliable  single  man  for  general 
farming;  S8o  per  month  and  board;  send  copy 
if  references.  HARRY  CORDING,  Jefferson 
Valley,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged,  reliable  man,  to 
take  cure  of  12  cows.  20  acres  cultivated  land: 
good  bourd;  mnst  L«-  willing  worker;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  THE  FLAGLER,  Eallshurg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  lit  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  wilting  to  li'is'to.  that  is  interested  In  pure 
bred  Ilolstein-Frlesinn  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — lu  State  institution,  teamsters  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm  work;  $44  per  mouth  and 
maintenance:  anil  single  women  as  attendants. 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  t  from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  I.etehwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co  , 
N.  Y. 


LIVE  COUPLE,  farm,  Westchester;  wife  good 
cook,  general  housework ;  man,  gardener;  no 
children;  middle  age  satisfactory  if  able-bodied; 
$140  to  right  party;  give  references  if  you  want 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  318,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted;  married  or  single;  Prot¬ 
estant;  clean  habits:  willing  worker:  Interest¬ 
ed  in  developing  purebred  Hulsteins;  if  married, 
wife  to  hoard  one  to  three  meu;  usual  priv¬ 
ileges:  state  age  and  experience;  references. 
ADVERTISER  501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -  Cook  and  cook's  assistant  (female) 
for  Summer  hoarding  house  accominodaliug 
100  guests:  position  opeu  about  April  1;  good 
wages  for  etticienl  service;  possibility  of  year 
’round  employment,  rendering  like  service  in 
Florida  during  Winter  months.  ADVERTISER 
510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  man  and  wife  on  dairy 
farm;  mail  must  be  a  good  hursoshiu-r  and 
repair  man.  good  truck  driver  and  goeil  milker; 
wife  to  board  a  few  men:  house  furnished  com¬ 
plete  and  all  food;  state  wages,  references  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  f»ll,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  By  April  1.  middle -aged  man,  Prot¬ 
estant.  to  work  ntt  da-ry  (arm  in  New  York 
State;  must  he  good  milker;  good  home  and 
hoard:  one  wanting  a  good,  quiet  home:  $35 
per  mouth.  ADVERTISER  518,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  n  real  live  dairy 
farmer  with  executive  ability  and  experience 
to  take  charge  of  3<K)  acre  dairy  farm,  stocked 
with  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  only  high  class 
dirt  farmers  with  utniuestiouable  references  con¬ 
sidered:  salary,  profit-sharing  basis  or  partner¬ 
ship,  with  option  on  property.  Address  BOX 
397.  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED — immediately,  elderly  man  to  work 
on  small  farm  In  f'aisklll  Mountains:  must  be 
i-’i-an  milker  and  good  gardener;  permanent  posi- 
t*on  to  one  wlto  would  appreciate  good  home; 
■  ate  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  525,  earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN  for  housework;  country. 
DENNIS  O.  HOMAN,  Rivet-head.  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  with  wife,  who 
would  assist  in  house,  hr  April  1;  board  and 
room  furnished,  with  hath;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  for  bath  and  forward  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ASCENSION  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Suuth  Lee,  Mass. 


ELDERLY  lady  for  companion  and  light,  work ; 

good  home.  ADVERTISER  522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POTTLTRYMAN  (20).  married:  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  college  education ;  can  produce  re¬ 
sults;  open  for  proposition,  managerial  ability. 
BBERHARDT,  Flatlands  Bay.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  30.  single,  hard  worker. 

wants  position  on  estat--  or  farm;  life  exper¬ 
ience  with  orchards,  purebred  stock,  general 
farming,  gardening,  landscape,  drainage;  can 
handle  tractors  and  cars,  farm  accounts;  posi¬ 
tively  make  good:  good  habits  and  references: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  421,  ct.re  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper,  middle  age,  one  that 
can  take  charge  of  house  and  two  girls,  10 
and  12;  wage  must  he  reasonable;  state  wage 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  52ti,  care  Rural 
New-V  orker. 


WANTED — Au  experienced  poultryman.  married 
preferred,  on  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  good 
opportunities.  ADVERTISER  528,  care  Rural 
Now- Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  mun,  about  20,  to  help  with 
poultry;  extensive  experience  not  necessary; 
state  nationality  and  wages  expected,  refer¬ 
ences,  BOX  225,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  small  dairy  farm  and  light 
forming;  state  wnges  and  reference  in  first 
letter;  year  around  work  for  the  right  man. 
GEORGE  HENDRICKSON,  S3  Terrell  Avenue, 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  general  work  on  small  farm;  good 
milker;  moderate  wages.  BOX  103,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


M  ANTED — Young  man  for  general  farm  work: 

Crctestant ;  good  milker  and  hustler;  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  milking  machine  preferred;  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLER,  Beaver- 
kill,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man.  experienced  in  farm 
work,  to  help  superintendent;  must  be  willing 
and  obliging;  $20  per  month  and  board  to  start; 
references  required.  Address  PROBASCO 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 1 1  ansi-worker,  good  cook  and  laun¬ 
dress.  white,  also  chambermaid  and  waitress, 
to  as  ist  with  housework  for  private  family  in 
emintry;  Westport,  N.  Y..  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Address  BtiUS,  235  53d  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Chauffeur,  white,  must  be  good 
driver  and  mechanic,  for  private  family; 
country;  possibly  Florida  in  Winter:  state 
salary  with  hoard,  and  experience.  BOOS,  230 
53d  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  April  J.  married  man,  willing. 

good  worker,  on  farm  and  eountry  place; 
Willing  to  hoard  man  or  two  in  help;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected;  also  single  mun, 
handy  with  tools  nnU  willing  in  work  on  farm: 
Westport,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Clinmplstiu.  Address 
RODS,  230  53d  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


STOXEHOUSE  FARM.  Gladstone,  N.  J..  wants  i 
ou  or  about  March  21,  a  single  man  for  gen  i 
oral  farm  work;  must  understand  horses,  ordi¬ 
nary  machinery  ami  general  crops;  other  men 
employed;  heard  and  room  furnished;  good  ref¬ 
erences  necessary;  write,  and  if  letters  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  will  make  appointment  and  give  all 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  542,  .art  Rural 
New-Yorker.  » 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm  who  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  farm  work,  milking 
and  care  of  stock;  state  wages  and  experience. 
MARY  J.  SHAW,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Practical.  ambitious,  industrious 
working  fanner:  wages  or  shaves;  slock,  im¬ 
plements  and  seed  provided;  healthy  married 
couple  required;  also  one  or  two  good  hired 
men;  permanent  home,  liberal  wages,  with 
bonus,  to  honest,  congenial,  indusfrieus  people. 
Address  OWNER,  Room  505,  14$U  Rroadway, 
New  York. 


U  AN  I'EI)  —Single  experienced  farm  hand;  must 
be  good  with  stock  and  ream;  milking  machine 
used;  wages  and  references  wanted.  EARL 
WILSON,  Drydeu.  X.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  no  children,  for  commercial 
dairy;  good  milker  and  general  farmer:  $115- 
$T0  monthly,  cottage,  milk  and  garden.  Reply, 
giving  details  ami  how  long  in  last  place, 
ADVERTISER  540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  ou  dairy  farm,  with  I 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  utul  milk:  state  I 
wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  547,  care  I 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  house,  tin-wood,  garden  spot 
and  milk ;  slate  wages  anil  .  xperiencc. 
ADVERTISER  54S.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm,  with  house, 
firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state  wages 
ami  experience.  ADVERTISER  549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEK  MAN  WANTED — About  April  1.  to  care 
fur  100  up-to-date  colonies,  preferably  oue 
handy  with  garden.  lawn  and  poultry;'  good 
home,  attractive  surroundings;  give  age',  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  desired.  I.J.OYD  W.  SMITH, 
Madison,  N.  J.  (or  5t>  William  Street,  New  York 
City). 


W  WTED — A  dairyman;  must  he  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco  and  always 
kind  and  courteous  to  the  cows.  RIDGEWAY 
FARM,  Charlottesville.  Yn. 


CHOPPERS  WANTED — 25  miles  from  New  York 
City,  steady  Job;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
555.  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


WANTED — Refilled  educated  couple.  25  to  30, 
no  children,  good  workers;  man  to  have  charge 
of  cottage  of  boys:  wife  general  supply  and  able 
to  make  and  mend  hors’  clothing;  single  persons 
considered:  salary  $ti0  tut.!  $50.  resin  .-rively, 
and  home.  Particulars.  W.  G.  RANCHER. 
Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXCElTloNAl,  opportunity  for  poultryman,  ex- 
pertenoed  all  commercial  work,  including  con¬ 
ditioning  bought  stock  for  ftuu-y  market;  able 
Ibt'tnec  self  wholly  or  partly.  ADVERTISER 
529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  ns  caretaker  or  manager  of  a 
gentleman's  country  estate;  small  permanent 
place;  nothing  will  be  considered  only  with  the 
hc-t  class  tied  a  permanent  position  *  with  good 
pay  and  personal  interview:  four  in  my  family: 
two  sons  that  understand  hgw  to  Work,  age  19 
and  lit  years:  I  eau  furnish  the  very  best  ref 
eren. -e;  for  12  years  in  my  present  position. 
ADVERTISER  271,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
family  iu  New  York  City:  A-l  references. 
STERLING  WHITE,  Wnppiugers  Falls.  N.  Y. 


OKtTIARDlST,  poultryman,  gardener:  3t>;  sin¬ 
gle:  hustler;  life  experience  in  all  farm 
branches;  understands  thoroughly  tractors  and 
cars;  good  repair  man;  best  habits  and  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  422,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  place;  five  years’  experience 
on  both  types  of  places;  thoroughly  understand 
every  phase  of  poultry  breeding  and  ean  get 
results;  would  consider  working  on  a  share 
basis:  present  wages  $80,  board  and  room ; 
change  about  March  1.  RALPH  P.  TRACY. 
Upton  Pyne  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  nn  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate:  1  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wide  in  all  kinds  of  fanning, 
including  tlie  management  of  Due  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  I  feel 
ifidenl  at  x  can  show  results;  i  would  be 
glad  to  d.-tnil  my  experience  In  a  personal  in¬ 
terview;  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character;  will  only  consider 
places  large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of 
proven  ability.  BOX  35.  T'nionville,  Conn. 
'Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


AMERICAN.  28,  single,  desires  position  in  mod¬ 
ern  or  certified  dairy;  good  milker;  reliable; 
experience.  Box  153,  Copenhagen,  X.  Y 


rOT'L FRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  March  1: 

college  training,  with  practical  experience. 
ADVERTISER  449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  -.veil  edu¬ 
cated,  competent  incubator  and  brooder  man. 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  line  record 
raising  chicks,  ducks,  pheasants  and  turkeys: 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  480,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  by  a  practical 
farmer  and  gardener:  American;  married;  no 
children;  age  41;  thoroughly  understand  the  up¬ 
keep  of  n  gentleman's  estate:  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  foil  pnrfieotnrs  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  .-are  1\  Rock,  239  East 
79th  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wants  position  an 
working  manager  of  private  or  commercial 
poultry  plant;  lifetime  experience:  understands 
thoroughly  operation  of  Individual  and  mammoth 
incubators,  handling  and  improvement  of  laying 
flocks;  has  also  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
enee  with  electric  lighting  fur  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  six  years  in  last  place;  references.  R. 
C.  HE.MPEL,  Branford  Farms.  Groton.  Conn. 


FARM  manager  seeks  position  on  modern  dairy 
or  grain  and  stork  farm;  American.  45,  mar¬ 
ried:  understands  all  modern  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  tractors  and  stationary  engines;  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience;  refer--: n-s.  ADVERTISER  499,  can* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  ex-perfeneed.  desires  worth-while 
opening  on  farm;  satisfactory  references ;  write 
for  full  particulars.  HARRY  R.  UOSTEX. 
Smithfield,  O. 


HERDSMAN  DAIRYMAN— Single  American,  age 
23,  several  years  with  purebred  Guernseys, 
familiar  with  all  branches,  n-w  doing  advanced 
register  work,  experienced  calf  rais.ng,  /,  eding, 
fitting,  showing  stock:  excellent  butter,  s-ft 
cheese  and  ice  cream  maker,  desires  position  in 
private  or  commercial  herd,  preferably  in  New 
England;  references  exchanged:  nt  liberty  April 
1.  JOHN  P.  .MARTIN,  Burnside  Farm,  Eccles- 
ton,  Md. 


WANTED — Position  ns  herdsman-dairyman,  by 
married  nun.  ou  April  3:  capable  and  willing 
to  milk  20  cows  and  cure  for  same;  also  A1  tiut- 
:enu  alter:  will  consider  any  proposition  concern¬ 
ing  above;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  509, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  21.  single,  desires  position  as  poultryman 
on  commercial  or  private  farm;  knows  about 
brooding,  etc.;  experience  with  L-egborns  and 
\  uteri  can  breeds.  DALE  SHAFFER.  954  Co- 
lumiq-.s  St.,  CUillicothe.  O. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  wants  employment  in  a  poul 
try  farm  ns  a  farm  hand.  J.  ETCHBERRY, 
332  East  tilth  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  23,  American,  six 
years’  experience:  proficient  in  all  branches  of 
the  Industry,  Cornell  training;  excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  50S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SITUATION  WANTED — Y-ung  man,  single,  age 
30,  graduate  Cornell,  wants  work  ou  farm;  2 
years'  experience;  ean  milk  and  handle  team: 
prefer  Dutchess  or  Columbia  Co.:  wages  $35, 
good  board  and  living  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  519.  earc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  refined 
lady  with  8-year-old  boy.  In  good  home,  near 
Protestant  school  and  church;  Eastern  States 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  507,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOME,  in  country,  for  elderly  or  semi-invalid; 

practical  nurse;  could  pay  part  bv  helpiug. 
Address  CROFUT  LODGE,  Canton,  Pa. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  farm  hand; 

have  some  experience,  r,  O.  BOX  529,  Hing- 
ham.  Muss. 


AMERICAN  married  man  wants  a  posit  sou  ou  a 
oue-mtui  place  where  have  full  charge  of  same, 
or  head  teamster  on  n  larger  place;  good  house; 
nil  privileges:  April  1  to  15;  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred:  best  reference:  two  children,  7  and  9 
years:  $80  salary.  BOX  til,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FARMER,  married,  wide  business  know-ledge; 

practical  man.  grain,  dairy,  poultry  large 
scale:  hogs,  orchard,  track;  some  experience 
flowers:  expert  farm  mechanic,  tractors,  trucks, 
etc.;  rau  follow  instructions,  or  capable  mana¬ 
ger:  able  supply  extra  help;  best  references; 
wages,  per-'- -it  ace  or  shores;  position  wanted 
Mar.-h  13.  ADVERTISER  500,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  HANDS;  two  Americans,  experienced; 

ages  21:  prefer  hogs  or  poultry;  otherwise  gen¬ 
eral.  OSTKRG REN,  1320  Rodgers  Ave.,  Brook 
Jyn.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  general  farm  by  young 
American  -f  good  charm  ter.  experienced  n-d 
willing;  go-d  home  essential.  ADVERTISER 
512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  man,  American,  age  25.  with  general 
farm  experience.  Including  orcharding,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy  desires  work  on  farm  with  good 
home,  ADI  KKTISKR  513,  care  Riu-al  New- 
Yorker. 

-  —  |  -  4 

WANTED — Position  on  small  private  place  as 
gardener  and  all  around  man;  married,  no 
family;  first-class  references:  G  years  in  last 
position.  JOHN  FOLEY,  Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I., 
X.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR,  married,  understands  horses  and 
garden:  willing  to  do  anything.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  48  South  St.,  Beacon.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  with  some  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  traetor  or  truck  driver 
by  single  man;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  515,  care  Rural  New- York er. 


BLACKSMITH,  single,  wants  work  on  a  large 
fm;m  or  institution.  Address  W.10G,  Somerset, 


MAN,  34.  wishes  position,  poultry  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  some  experience;  does  not  know  it  all, 
but  is  willing  to  learn;  handy1  with  tools:  men¬ 
tion  salary.  SERGISOX,  GO  Croton  Terrace, 
Yonkers,  N,  Y. 


AMERICAN.  28.  understanding  care  horses, 
cows,  poultry,  handy-  with  tools  and  driving 
car;  don't  -moke  or  drink;  state  wages.  HEGER. 
care  Schwarz,  Fotown  Road.  I-'otowa,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  and  farmer;  life  experience,  all 
branches:  not  afraid  of  work;  married,  small 
family;  reference:  New  Jersey  preferred;  par¬ 
ticulars.  M.  A.,  17  Lembeck  Ave..  Greenville, 
N.  J. 


POI  LTRYMA  N  -  FARMER,  a  go-g,-i(,-rt  desires 
working  managerial  position  to  build  up  and 
develop  a  paying,  large  breeding  and  egg  farm; 
devoted  past  3'5  years  exclusively  to  Leghorn 
breeding  and  egg  production  on  large  and  most 
modern  equipped  plants,  part  time  in  managerial 
capacity:  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  the  business;  Cornell  short  course;  single; 
2fi.  Answer,  with  full  particulars,  STEPHEN 
BISTRAX.  Lings  tree  t  Poultry  Farm,  R,  3. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


POT  LTRVMAN  or  small  estate  manager  wishes 
position;  years’  practical  experience;  make  all 
repairs,  meehauicnl  nr  general:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence;  three  in  family:  no  children;  will  board 
man  nr  two:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  320.  <  arc  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  yonng  American  men,  24,  sin¬ 
gle.  would  like  to  work  on  gentleman's  estate 
or  commercial  place;  can  drive  machine. 
AD\  ERTISER  521.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate. 

gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON.  194  Southmavd 
Road.  Waterbary,  Conn. 


THOROUGHLY  reliable  voting  man  wishes  work 
on  a  fruit  farm,  about  April  1:  has  bail  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  taken  a  short  course  in  fruit; 
will  go  any  plate.  ADVERTISER  523.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  iu  dairy  or  on  dairy 
farm;  has  some  experience:,  understands  milk 
testing  and  something  of*  butter-making. 
ADV  ERTISER  524,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAX  wishes  work  on  a  large  furm. 
preferably  Middle  West,  running  and  repairing 
tractor.  truck  and  other  farm  machinery-. 
HENRY  BROSEX,  518  W.  9th  Street,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  0. 


"  .  v  i  i  — t  usuran  riy 


farm  superintendent ■  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Connect ient  Agricultural  College 
training;  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American:  age  47;  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  March  or  April. 
BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 


WORKING  farm  or  estate  manager;  best  of 
college  training  and  praericul  experience; 
satisfactory  references  from  past  and  present 
employers  as  to  character  and  ability:  good 
reason  for  leaving  present  position:  percentage 
or  salary;  small  family;  cannot  be  hoarding. 
ADVERTISER  527.  -are  Rural  New-Yorker 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wishes  position;  life 
experience  handling  Guernseys  r  Jerseys.  A. 
R.  work,  balanced  rations..  Babcock  test,  but 
ter-making:  good  calf  raiser:  American;  mar¬ 
ried:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  530.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST — Young  man.  experienced  in 
fruit  growing,  graduate  of  Rutgers  College 
short  course,  desires  position  on  specialized 
fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


"  \  XTKP —Position  as  farm  manager  bv  mar¬ 
ried  man,  3S  years  old:  ean  give  good  refer¬ 
ences;  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER  533. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CREAMERY  MAN.  experienced  In  all  branches. 

with  ties*  of  references  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  334.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate:  lift*  experience  with  cattle, 
horses,  poultry,  farm  machinery,  field  opera 
tlons,  vegetables:  American:  married:  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  532,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Position  by  April  1  as  milker  ou 
large  dairy  farm  where  there  is  chance  for 
advancement  to  man  who  is  willing  to  work; 
good  milker,  and  will  work  hard  for  a  chance: 
married  (no  children):  age  29;  best  of  habits 
and  best  references;  can  also  bring  first-class 
single  man.  whom  T  would  board,  WILLIAM 
IV.  JOHNSTON,  R.  F.  D  .  Yrtrdicy,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  herdsman, 
dairyman,  poultryman;  35;  small  family:  best 
references;  state  wages,  etc.  BOX  214  '  Mend- 
hum,  X.  J, 


PRACTICAL,  experienced,  good  all  around 
farwer-gardener-orehardist,  Scotch- American, 
middle  age,  wife,  no  children,  desires  position, 
entire  charge  gentleman's  estate  or  commercial 
place.  R.  S.  MacLENXAX.  128  First  Street, 
Troy,  X.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  A  uteri-  un,  single,  licensed  'chauf¬ 
feur.  desires  pustti.'ii  as  assistant  poultryman: 
some  experience.  FRED  METZ,  313  East  SOtli 
Street.  New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  —  Working  superintendent 
desires  permanent  position  on  irrigated  garden 
farm  of  about  30  acres:  thoroughly  familiar 
with  small  crops,  greenhouse,  cold' frame  work: 
age  29:  single.  Address,  giving  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  53.8,  ,-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Superintendent.  English,  37.  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  seeks  position  ou  private 
estate:  competent  in  all  branches,  under  glass, 
outdoors,  care  of  estate,  live  sroefc  and  general 
farming.  WALKER,  cart*  Kennedy.  22G  West 
34tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  desire  position  on  small  place;  man 
gardener  and  handy  man;  wife  housekeeper: 
references  furnished;  state  wages  and  living. 
MRS.  CHARLES  L.  RAYMOND,  432  Main 
Street,  Winsted,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  351. 
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20  FULL  SIZE  PACKETS  Postpaid 


These  twenty  packets  of  Vegetable  Seeds  if 
purchased  separately  would  cost  $2.10.  The 
complete  Collection,  together  With  a  Garden 
Plan,  Instruction  Sheet  on  how  to  care  for  the 
garden  and  the  Burpee  Leaflet,  “Suggestions  on 
Seed  Sowing,”  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Send  a  dollar  bill  today 
and  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail.  Just  tear 
out  the  coupon  and  fill  in  your  name  below. 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmTEAR  HERE . . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  $1.00 
Please  send  me  Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds  by  return  mail. 


Name 


Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  The  sweetest.  10  cts. 
Beet,  Burpee’s  Columbia  Fine  sweet  flesh.  10  cts. 

Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball  Very  dark  red.  10  cts. 

Carrot,  Chantenay  Of  delicious  flavor.  5  cts. 

Onion,  Southport  Yellow  Globe  Mild  and  solid.  10  cts. 

Radish,  Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Crisp  and  juicy.  10  cts. 

Cincinnati  Market  Long,  red  roots.  10  cts. 

Turnip,  Purple-Top  White  Globe  Very  sweet  and  early.  10  cts. 
Cabbage,  Burpee’s  Danish  Ballhead  Large  and  solid.  10  cts.  * 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus  The  summer  spinach.  10  cts. 

Lettuce,  Burpee’s  Wayahead  Tightly  folded.  10  cts. 

Burpee’s  Brittle-Ice  Mild  and  brittle.  10  cts. 

Parsley,  Dark  Moss-Curled  Very  deep  green.  10  cts. 

Spinach,  Savoy-Leaved  Yields  abundantly.  10  cts. 

Cucumber,  Fordhook  White  Spine  Crisp  white  flesh.  10  cts; 
Tomato,  Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Earliana  Early  15  cts. 

Two  large  size  packets  each  of  the  following: 

Bean,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite  Brittle  and  stringless.  30  cts. 
Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Always  tender.  20  cts. 


BURPEE’S 
GOLDEN 
BANTAM 
SWEET  . 
CORN 


R.  D.  or  Street 

Postofficc . 


..State 


BURPEE’S 
SUNNYBROOK 
EARLIANA  TOMATO 


This  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  is  the  biggest  bargain  it  is  possible 
to  secure  in  Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  It  is  an  ideal  Collection  for  busy 
men  or  women  who  want  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  their  garden. 
These  vegetables  are  all  easily  grown  and  require  very  little  attention. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  the  Burpee  Seeds  will  produce  vegetables 
that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  your  cost  of  living.  You  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  growing  your  own  vegetables. 

Burpee’s  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetables  contains  20  regular  full  size 
packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds  and  the  seed  is  all  of  the 
highest  quality. 


One  large  size  packet  each  of  the  following : 
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Dogwood,  One  of  Our  Most  Beautiful  Flowering  Trees 


Shingles,  ror  these  shingles, 
surfaced  with  everlasting 
mineral  in  rich  permanent 
shades  of  red  or  green,  lend 
distinctiveness  to  every  build¬ 
ing  they  cover. 

You  can  lay  them  on  top  of  the 
old  roof.  But  most  important 
of  all.  they  are  moderate  in  cost 


SAitsi*»a» 

Roofing 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

mineral -surfaced 
material  as  the 

Multi-Shingles,  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8  x  12?4  inches.  Laid  like 
wooden  shingles. 
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On  Top  of 
the  Old  Roof— 

.jp 

Don’t  think  of  re-roofing  merely 
as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Look  at  it,  rather,  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  home. 

’  ‘.tV* 1  &  1  k  4 

The  cost  will  be  surprisingly 
small,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  house  will  be  immeasurably 
increased  if  you  build  the  new 
roof  with  Barrett  Everlastic 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

Made  ol  high  grade,  thoroughly 
waterproof  felt  with  a  sturdy  mineral 
surface  in  beautiful  natural  colors,  either 
red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four 
shingles  in  one ,  as  illustrated,  at  far  less 
cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden 
shingles.  Resist  fire  and  weather.  Need 
no  painting. 


and  give  years  of  service. 


Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing 

A  recogn  ized  standard 

I 

among  “rubber”  roofings. 

Famous  for  its  durability. 

Made  of  high  grade  water- 
proofing  materials,  it  defies  -S3S1 

wind  and  weather  and  in¬ 
sures  dry,  comfortable  build- 

_  ings  under  all 

weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Nails  and 
cement  included.  ^ 

Everlastic  Mineral- Surfaced 
Roofing 

A  high  grade  roll  roofing, 
with  a  weather-resisting  min¬ 
eral  surface,  in  two  natural 
shades,  red  or  green.  Needs 
no  painting.  Combines  real 
protection  .against  fire  with 
hpautv*  Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 


Company 


TIIK  KAUIiKTT  COMPANY,  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  Jolin,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 


The  four  styles  of  Barrett  Ever¬ 
lastic  Roofings  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  right.  Illustrated 
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The  Hows  of  Growing  Hothouse  Lambs 

An  article  written  to  point  out  a  method,  of  meeting,  W estern  competition  in  the 
raising,  of  sheep,  and  giving  some  of  the  more  important  details  in  the  g,r owing, 

of  this  product 

Tart  I. 


CHANGED  CONDITIONS.— In  1840  there  were 
5,000,000  sheep  in  New  York  State,  while  today 
there  are  but  500,000.  To  what  'is  this  enormous 
decrease  due?  Two  things:  Western  competition 
and  lack  of  system  in  the  sale  of  products.  How 
can  the  New  York  farmer  best  meet  this  problem? 
By  raising  hothouse  lambs.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep 
on  the  markets  today  are  produced  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Montana,  under 
range  conditions,  where  extensive  methods  of  rear¬ 
ing  are  employed.  These  range-grown  sheep  and 
lambs  are  shipped  to  the  Middle  Western  and 
Eastern  stock  markets,  where  they  are  bought  up, 
either  by  tbe  packers  or  by  the  farmers  of  the  corn 


question  of  growing  hothouse  lambs  is  discussed 
with  farmers  the  general  attitude  is  'unfavorable. 
I'ue  either  to  lack  of  information  or  to  misinforma¬ 
tion,  the  idea  has  become  well  fixed  in  their  minds 
that  it  is  a  high-flown  undertaking,  requiring  a 
steam-heated  barn  with  glass  on  four  sides.  This 
idea  is  far  from  true,  and  one  that  can  l»e  profitably 
removed.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  Hot¬ 
house  lamb  production  is  a  term  applied  to  lambs 
which  are  produced  at  an  unusual  season  of  the 
year,  and  are  therefore  comparable  to  the  out-of¬ 
season  products  of  hothouses.  Practically  the  only 
difference  between  this  method  and  the  one  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Spring  lambs  is  in  getting  the  ewes  to  breed 


provided  he  takes  into  consideration  these  details. 

CHOICE  OF  BREED.— The  first  question  to  he 
decided  in  going  iuto  the  hothouse  lamb  business  is 
the  breed  of  sheep  to  he  used.  It  is  a  question  of 
prime  importance  in  measuring  the  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  l»e  attained;  at  the  same  time  one  in  which 
the  latitude  of  choice  is  limited.  A  breed  of  sheep 
must  he  used  in  which  the  ewes  will  mate  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May.  There  are  only  three  breeds 
which  will  do  this  with  any  degree  of  assurance, 
namely,  purebred  or  grades  of  the  Dorset,  Tunis,  and 
Merino  or  •Rambouillet  breeds.  Of  these  three  the 
Dorset  is  perhaps  the  best,  having  been  bred  for  so 
many  years  for  the  production  of  early  lambs  that 


The  Sheep  Enjoy  Eating  Out  of  Doom  on  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Earn 


belt,  who  make  it  a  business  to  feed  them  up  and 
(it  them  for  mutton.  The  New  York  farmer  cannot 
meet  the  competition  of  these  Western  producers, 
being  limited  in  the  area  available  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  by  the  price  of  land,  llis  only  salvation 
is  in  the  production,  under  intensive  methods,  of  a 
special  product,  and  such  a  product  is  found  in  hot¬ 
house  lambs. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE.— Prob¬ 
ably  in  no  other  State  are  conditions  so  favorable 
for  growing  hothouse  lambs  as  in  New  York  State. 
The  climate  is  very  favorable.  The  growing  of 
legumes  in  the  rotation,  especially  clover  and  Alfalfa, 
is  a  well-established  practice.  Finally,  New  York 
farmers  have  within  easy  shipping  radius  the  best 
market  for  hothouse  lambs.  New  York  quotations 
are  always  higher  than  those  of  other  markets  on 
this  high  quality  product. 

A  LITTLE-KNOWN  INDUSTRY.  —  When  the 


sufficiently  early,  and  in  producing  carcasses  which 
will  meet  the  exactions  of  the  New  York  epicure. 
The  market  for  hothouse  lambs  exists  from  the  last 
of  December  to  Easter,  with  the  peak  of  high  prices 
about  midway  between  these  dates.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade  are  that  the  carcasses  shall  he 
fat,  with  a  thick  caul  to  spread  over  the  exposed 
portions  of  (lie  carcasses,  and  that  Ihe  leg  of  mutton 
shall  he  well  developed,  with  plenty  of  tender,  juicy, 
lean  meat.  The  weight  of  the  carcass  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  quality,  hut  they  should 
weight  from  40  to  50  lbs.  at  10  to  12  weeks  of  age. 
Many  people  have  tried  to  raise  hothouse  lambs,  and 
have  failed  to  make  a  success,  not  because  of  the 
greai  difficulties  involved  in  their  production,  but 
because  they  overlooked  the  details.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  hothouse  lamb  raising  to  make  it  a 
hard  or  hazardous  proposition  to  the  farmer 
who  has  had  a  few  years’  experience  with  sheep. 


the  natural  tendency  of  sheep  to  lamb  in  the  Spring 
has  been  nearly  lost  in  this  breed.  They  are,  in 
addition,  hardy,  good  feeders,  quick  growers  and 
producers  of  the  large  quantity  of  milk  necessary  to 
force  the  young  lambs  to  early  maturity. 

DORSET  CROSSES. — R.  js  a  happy  coincidence 
that  the  ability  to  breed  in  the  early  Spring  mouths 
may  be  obtained  in  other  breeds  by  crossing  two  or 
three  times  with  a  purebred  Dorset  ram.  This  allows 
the  mau  who  already  has  a  flock  of  sheep  of  another 
breed  to  work  into  the  hothouse  lamb  business,  with¬ 
out.  the  necessity  of  selling  out  liis  own  flock  and 
buying  all  new  stock.  At  the  same  time,  if  his  flock 
is  a  good  grade  of  Shropshire  or  Hampshire,  the 
quality  of  lambs  resulting  after  two  or  three  crosses 
will  he  superior  to  that  of  lambs  from  purebred  or 
high-grade  Dorsets.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  the 
s^^^^^ts  by  erossiug  a  purebred  ram  of  these 
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crosses,  however,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  keep  the 
ewe  Jambs  for  breeding  stock,  as  their  tendencies  t" 
breed  in  the  Spring  will  become  more  and  more 
erratic  with  each  subsequent  crossing.  No  matter 
what  breed  is  finally  chosen,  the  principles  which 
will  be  given  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  any  of 
the  breeds. 

TIME  OF  BREEDING.— The  natural  time  for 
sheep  to  breed  is  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  when  the  temperature  is  fairly  cool. 
While  it  is  true  that  Dorsets  and  the  other  breeds 
mentioned  will  breed  at  nearly  any  time  of  the  year, 
to  get  uniform  success  it  is  necessary  to  simulate 
the  conditions  existing  during  those  months  in  so  far 
as  is  possible.  In  New  York  State  the  temperature 
is  nearest  like  that  of  October  and  November  in 
April  and  May.  It  would  be  desirable  to  breed  them 
a  little  later,  so  that  the  lambs  might  all  arrive 
after  the  ewes  are  in  their  Winter  quarters,  and  thus 
escape  the  internal  parasites,  hut  in  the  normal 
season,  June  is  too  warm  for  sure  breeding.  In  the 
Fall  the  ewes  are  in  a  gaining  condition,  and  in  the 
Spring  the  tendency  is  to  lose  flesh.  Reverse  these 
conditions  as  far  as  a  little  feed  will  do  it,  rising 
those  feeds  that  contain  a  maximum  of  succulence, 
such  as  silage,  turnips,  carrots,  mangels  and  cab¬ 
bage.  supplemented  with  corn,  wheat  bran  or  oats. 
The  ewes  should  not  be  fat,  but  should  be  getting 
fat  at  the  time  of  breeding. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SIRE. — The  ram  should  be 
in  good  condition,  but  not  fat.  at  the  time  of  turning 
in  with  the  ewes.  It  i.  advisable  to  use  a  young 
iam,  and  to  feed  him  well  while  in  service.  Con¬ 
siderably  better  results  will  be.  had  if  the  ram  is 
turned  in  with  the  ewes  at  night  and  removed  day¬ 
times.  especially  if  the  sheep  are  out  on  pasture;  at 
the  same  time  it  will  conserve  the  energy  of  the 
ram.  If  desired,  two  rams  may  be  employed,  turn¬ 
ing  one  in  with  the  flock  one  week,  and  using  the 
other  ram  the  next  week.  Remove  the  rams  from 
the  flock  on  or  before  the  flrst  of  November.  Ewes 
which  are  not  with  lamb  then  will  he  in  condition 
to  breed  the  next  Spring,  and  late  lambs  are  of  little 
value,  and  not  to  be  countenanced  in  the  hothouse 
lamb  business. 

SUMMER  CARE. — Summer  care  of  tlie  ewes  is  a 
very  vital  factor  in  getting  good,  healthy  lambs. 
Three  things  are  necessary — grass,  water  and  shade. 
As  for  grass,  good  native  pasture,  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  If  the  ewes  are  in  good 
condition,  no  grain  will  he  needed  while  on  pasture. 
In  fact,  stronger  and  more  vigorous  lambs  will  he 
had  if  grain  is  left  out  of  the  breeding  ewe's  ration. 
If  the  pastures  become  scant  and  dry  in  the  Fall,  as 
they  often  do  after  a  hot  season,  supplementary 
pastures  will  have  to  he  resorted  to,  such  as  rape 
sown  in  the  Spring  grains,  or  rye  and  oats  sown  in 
September  for  this  purpose.  The  water  supply 
should  be  fresh  and  clean,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
excrements  will  not  contaminate  it.  If  the  flock  is 
forced  to  drink  out  of  tiny  streams  or  stagnant  pools 
they  will  become  badly  infested  with  internal  para¬ 
sites.  Fix  it  so  that  the  sheep  may  drink  out  of 
raised  troughs  or  tubs,  and  this  source  of  danger 
from  parasites  will  be  eliminated. 


Story  of  a  Successful  Orchard 

Part  II. 

“You  have  not  mentioned  fertilizers.  What  do  you 
use?” 

“Thus  far  we  have  used  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
on  either  our  young  or  old  trees.  The  splendid 
growth  and  fruitage  of  our  young  trees,  und  the 
vigor,  and  annual  fruitfulness  of  our  old  trees  seem 
to  indicate  that  our  soil  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
the  necessary  elements  in  a  form  that  is  readily 
made  available  by  our  tillage  methods.  So  long  as 
growth  and  production  are  satisfactory,  the  question 
of  fertilizers  need  give  no  serious  concern,  but  the 
wise  orehardist  should  watch  for  any  indication  of 
weakness,  and  he  prepared  to  make  such  tests  as 
may  he  necessary  to  determine  what  may  be  needed. 
The  flrst  three  or  four  years  we  use  catch  crops  in 


First  Aid  to  the  Car 


THE  picture  below  comes  to  us  entitled :  “Help¬ 
ing  Uncle  Paul  Warm  Up  Henry.”  Some  of 
us  had  begun  to  ask,  “Where  is  the  Winter?”  11 
seemed  as  if  we  were  not  to  have  the  company  of 
Jack  Frost.  We  know  exactly  where  Winter  is  now 


Helping  Uncle  Haul  Warm  Up  Henry 


SHADE  NECESSARY. — During  the  heat  of  the 
day  shade  will  he  sought  and  needed  by  the  flock. 
If  there  is  not  natural  shade  in  the  pasture  from 
trees,  it  is  well  to  supply  it  by  erecting  rough  frames 
covered  with  burlap  or  other  material  to  give  shelter 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  ewes  are 
forced  to  seek  shade  along  the  fences,  the  rich  grass 
there  will  become  infested  with  parasites,  and  when 
the  first  lambs  are  big  enough  to  eat  the  grass  they 
will  become  infested  with  these  deadly  enemies. 

CARE  OF  THE  EWE. — The  breeding  ewe  should 
not  be  housed  much.  Both  she  and  her  lamb  will 
he  healthier  if  she  is  kept  out  dr  doors  at  all  times, 
except  when  it  is  stormy.  Nothing  is  so  depressing 
to  a  sheep  as  having  the  fleece  become  waterlogged 
in  a  cold  storm,  and  the  flock  should  be  brought  to 
shelter  when  there  is  evidence  of  an  approaching 
storm.  Heavy  dews  in  the  Fall  months  are  nearly 
as  bad,  and  it  will  be  found  the  safest  plan  to  bring 
the  flock  to  the  barn  at  night  when  it  begins  to  get 
cool.  This  will  protect  them  from  the  cold  and 
damp,  and  allow  the  caretaker  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  ewes  which  show  evidences  of  lambing.  If 
signs  of  lambing  are  apparent,  the  ewe  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  oi  ue  flock  and  put  in  a  pen 
for  that  purpose.  Many  r  vs  there  are  no  outward 
signs  that  this  is  going  to  happen;  however,  tl*? 
greatest  number  of  lambs  will  be  boro  during  the 
night,  and  if  the  flock  is  under  shelter  the  risk 
of  having  a  lamb  get  chilled  when  born  in^e  pas¬ 
ture  is  eliminated. 

New  York. 


— right  close  to  us,  and  the  cold  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  many  a  car  and  truck.  Whatever  the 
faults  of  old  Gray  and  Dobbin,  they  never  treated 
us  as  the  car  does  some  of  the  frosty  mornings. 


our  orchards,  but  after  that  time  cover  crops  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  soil  in  proper  condition.” 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “To  what  extent  will  de¬ 
pletion  in  soil  fertility  manifest  itself  under  your 
conditions,”  Mr.  Mann  replied: 

“I  have  sometimes  said  the  best  farmer  is  one 
who  sells  the  largest  amount  of  water  at  the  highest 
price.  However,  in  comparing  soil  elements  which 
enter  in  crops  of  400  bushels  of  apples  and  23 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  wheat  crop  would  require  35.40 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  11  l/j  lbs.  more  than  the  400- 
bushel  apple  crop.  The  wheat  would  require  13.35 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  against  2  lbs.  in  the  apple 
crop.  The  potash  content  of  the  wheat  crop  would 
be  9.15  lbs.,  compared  with  3.S  lbs.  in  the  apple 
crop.” 

“To  what  extent  do  you  employ  tillage,  and  what 
are  its  advantages?” 

“Tillage  is  a  permanent*' method  with  us.  We 
usually  begin  in  the  Spring  and  continue  until  mid¬ 
summer,  using  a  tractor  with  the  double-acting  disk 
and  *  !  g-tooth  harrow.  We  have  not  plowed  our 
orchard  for  several  years.  By  tillage  we  conserve 
the  moisture,  and  make  latent  fertility  available. 
While  our  soils  may  have  suflicieut  mineral  content, 
the  tree  could  make  no  use  of  it  without  a  regular 


and  abundant  supply  of  moisture.  This  condition 
is  also  necessary  .to  excite  the  chemical  and  bacterial 
activity  required  to  reduce  the  inert  minerals  to  an 
available  form.” 

“As  to  varieties,  what  ones  do  you  find  best 
adapted  to  your  methods?” 

“Really,  Ihe  variety  question  is  difficult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  The  adaptation  of  varieties  is  to 
some  extent  a  local  and  even  a  personal  question. 
Some  varieties  have  a  wide  range,  but  even  these 
are  likely  to  he  affected  to  some  extent  by  soils  and 
local  conditions.  Our  experience  has  been  limited  to 
comparatively  few  varieties,  hut  all  those  we  have 
planted  in  our  young  orchards  seem  to  lmve  reacted 
favorably  to  our  methods,  yet  some  have  averaged 
much  more  per  tree,  as  we  would  expect.  For  fillers 
we  select  those  varieties  that  are  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly  while  young.  For  permanent  trees 
we  care  less  about  early  fruitage,  and  consider  more 
the  character  of  the  free  as  to  perinuirorit  health  and 
fruitfulness,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit  as 
judged  by  its  selling  prices  in  the  market,  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality  in  storage.  With  these  points  in  view 
we  have  planted  Guno,  Wealthy,  Boiken,  Oldenburg, 
Yellow  Transparent  and  Wagener,  mainly  as  fillers. 
Thus  far  we  have  found  the  Guno  the  strongest 
grower,  and  most  productive.  Many  five-year  trees 
produced  three  to  four  bushels  per  tree,  and  1,000 
trees  of  that  variety  at.  five  years  of  age  produced 
1.100  bushels.  Boiken  and  Wealthy  come  next,  with 
Oldenburg  rather  low  in  product,  though  the  latter 
is  usually  considered  an  early  hearer.  Among  the 
permanent  trees  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  showed 
a  marked  tendency  to  hear  at  five  years,  and  many 
of  the  trees  produced  from  one  to  two  bushels  per 
tree.  Quite  a  number  of  Baldwin  trees  produced  as 
much  as  1*4  bushels  per  tree.  Most  of  the  Baldwins, 
however,  have  as  yet  produced  little  or  no  fruit. 
Practically  all  tin*  fruit  produced  on  these  young 
trees  lias  been  from  terminal  buds  and  not  from 
fruit  spurs.  In  many  cases  the  side  buds  on  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  as  well  as  the  terminal  bud, 
produced  blossoms,  giving  the  cluster  of  blossoms  the 
appearance  of  a  raceme.  Many  of  these  produced 
fruit  which  appeared  on  the  twigs  of  the  previous 
years  as  clusters,  some  of  which  contained  as  many 
as  a  dozen  or  more  fruits,  suggesting  Ihe  manner  of 
fruiting  of  the  pomelo  or  grapefruit.  While  this 
manner  of  hearing  is  not  normal  to  the  apple,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  a  good  effect,  as  these  branches  bend 
downward  and  outward,  forcing  the  tree  to  become 
broa  ler  and  lower  in  form.” 

Mr.  Mann  is  an  exception  to  the  Biblical  adage 
that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country. 
In  his  new  home,  the  people  in  his  own  village  and 
county,  as  well  as  State,  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
success  with  which  he  is  meeting.  A  large  fruit 
grower  in  this  part  of  Ihe  State  declares  that  Mr. 
Mann  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  a  section 
which  20  years  ago  was  considered  in  respects  un¬ 
favorable  to  apple  production.  Mr.  Mann's  orchards 
are  the  objects  of  many  visitors  who  have  learned 
of  his  remarkable  results.  In  half  a  dozen  years  lie 
has  attained  t lit*  rank  of  one  of  Ohio’s  foremost  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  worthy  citizens.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 


Grafting  Fruit  Trees 

Part  II. 

WIIAT  PLANTS  GAN  BE  I  NT  E  RG  R  A  FT  E I  >  ? — 
It  is  frequently  said  that  only  plants  of  the 
same  genus  can  be  intergrufted.  This  is  not  strictly 
true.  We  must  remember  tlial  genera,  subgenera 
and  species  are  hut  human  attempts  to  express  de¬ 
grees  of  relationship  and,  being  human  and  artificial, 
are  necessarily  imperfect.  The  pear  intergrafts 
with  the  quince,  thorn  and  mountain  ash,  all  of 
different  genera,  while  the  common  cherry  will  not 
intergraft  with  the  black  cherry  (Primus  serotina), 
although  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  Generally 
speaking,  the  closer  the  botanical  relationship  the 
easier  and  more  permanent  the  graft.  Besides 
botanical  relationship,  Dmdoii  enumerates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  which  govern  the  ease  of  intergraft¬ 
ing;  The  plants  should  thrive  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture;  the  period  of  growth  should  he  the  same,  ever¬ 
greens  seldom  thriving  on  deciduous  plants;  there 
should  be  about  the  same  vigor:  there  should  he  a 
similarity  ill  density  of  woods,  ligneous  and  herb¬ 
aceous  annuals  and  perennials  not  uniting  readily; 
there  should  be  an  analogy  in  sap,  the  Norway  maple 
with  its  milky  sap  not  uniting  well  with  the  other 
maples  which  have  a  watery  sap.  Of  the  common 
fruit  trees,  those  with  seeds,  the  apple,  pear  and 
quince,  are  readily  grafted.  The  pear  is  grafted  on 
the  quince  to  produce  dwarf  trees.  The  pear  and 


apple  are  not  readily  intergrafted.  The  stone  fruits, 
in  which  the  bark  runs  around  the  limb  instead  of 
lengthwise  of  it,  as  with  the  apple  and  pear,  are  not 
so  easily  grafted.  Of  these  the  plum  is  the  easiest 
to  graft,  then  the  cherry  and  the  peach  is  the  most 
difficult. 

DOES  THE  STOCK  AFFECT  THE  SCION? _ 

There  is  only  space  here  to  introduce  the  topic 
upon  which  many  pages  have  been  written.  There 
are  still  all  grades  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  from 
that  of  the  old  Romans  who  held  that  black  roses 
could  be  produced  by  grafting  roses  oil  black  cur¬ 
rants.  to  that  of  Baltet,  the  eminent  French  horti¬ 
culturist,  who  held  that  "grafting  is  a  form  of  fed¬ 
erative  union  wherein  the  interested  parties  retain 
their  autonomy.  If  you  are  interested  in  making  a 
study  of  this  subject  you  cannot  do  better  than  to 
read  the  45  pages  on  the  subject  in  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society's  report  for  1S91,  in 
which  A.  A.  Crozler  tabulates  nearly  300  references 
on  the  inter-effect  of  stock  and  scion.  From  this 
and  other  evidence  I  believe  there  are  some  con¬ 
clusions  that  we  may  accept : 

1.  The  stock  sometimes  docs  affect  the  scion.  One 
would  have  to  deny  the  dwarfing  effect  of  the  quince 
root  upon  the  pear  grafted  upon  it  to  deny  all  in¬ 
fluence  of  stock  upon  scion. 

2.  This  effect,  only  lasts  as  tong  ns  the  union,  i.  c., 
it  is  not  transmissible.  Were  this  not  true  varieties 
would  soon  lose  their  identity,  grafted  as  they  are 
upon  all  sorts  of  stocks,  and  in  the  case  of  old  varie¬ 
ties  through  scores  of  graft  generations. 

3.  In  the  vast  ma jority  of  eases,  especially  in 
root-grafting,  the  effect,  if  there  is  one,  is  negligible. 
There  is  usually  more  difference  between  Baldwin 
apples  from  the  same  tree  than  from  adjoining  trees. 
Bud  variations  such  as  the  Ilitchings  Twenty  Ounce 
and  Banks  Gravenstein  come  true  when  grafted  on 
miscellaneous  stocks. 

4.  The  effect  is  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  No 
new  factor  is  ever  introduced  by  grafting.  You  can. 
not  make  roses  black  by  grafting  on  black  currants, 
nor  peaches  stoneless  by  grafting  on  the  willow. 

5.  The  season  may  sometimes  be  slightly  changed 
by  the  stock.  The  English  walnut  is  said  to  he 
hardier  on  the  native  black,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  slightly  shorter  growing  season,  avoiding 
Spring  and  Fall  frosts. 

Any  effect  of  stock  upon  scion  must  be  through 
the  sap,  as  that  is  all  that  passes  through  the  point 
of  union.  In  the  illustrations  on  this  page  the  line 
of  demarkation  is  easily  seen,  each  member  of  the 
union  producing  its  own  kind  of  cells.  By  the  amount 
and  composition  of  this  crude  sap  which  the  stock 
furnishes  the  scion  it  can  occasionally  slightly  affect 
the  size,  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  on  the  graft, 
but  such  effects  are  the  rare  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule.  paul  thayer. 


Practical  Forestry  in  New  York 

ALL  of  Schoharie  County.  N.'  Y„  lying  south  of 
Cobleskill,  and  much  northeast  of  there  also, 
except  the  larger  valley  bottoms,  conditions  are 
identical,  as  Mr.  De  Graff  described  in  a  recent 
article.  Population  has  decreased  60  per  cent  or 
more  since  1850.  Land  values  have  ceased  to  exist, 
as  farms  will  bring  only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  buildings  if  off  the  main  roads,  if,  indeed,  any¬ 
thing  can  be  realized  at  all.  Now  with  the  nation 
facing  a  certain  timber  famine,  with  soaring  prices 
of  lumber,  which  will  certainly  follow,  don't  you 
think  it  advisable  for  the  Farm  Bureaus,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  State  experiment  stations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  press  to  raise  the  slogan,  “Set  your  waste 
land  to  trees?”  The  cost  is  small,  and  the  prospec¬ 
tive  returns,  while  necessarily  deferred,  will  in  the 
end  he  large  and  certain.  With  the  average  growth 
of  1,000  hoard  feet  per  acre  per  year,  which  is  a 
demonstrated  fact  on  poor,  thin  soils,  and  a  probable 
stumpage  price  on  reasonably  accessible  tracts  any¬ 
way  of  $100  per  thousand  B.  M.  long  before  probable 
maturity.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  attractive  future 
investment  that  will  alike  help  care  for  the  future 
of  one’s  family  and  benefit  community  and  country. 
Just  now,  with  agricultural  conditions  as  they  are, 
it  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  devoted  one 
acre  to  forestry,  took  the  time  in  the  Spring  planting 
season  to  set  the  trees,  not  only  would  neither  the 
trees  nor  the  labor  spent  cost  anything,  but  the  rise. 

I  believe,  in  food  prices,  because  of  the  lessened 
production,* would  convert  all  the  other  farm  opera¬ 
tions  from  a  losing  to  a  good  paying  basis. 

I  am  not  writing  this  from  theory  only:  I  am 
putting  my  belief  in  practice  already  as  fast  as  rea¬ 
sonably  possible  in  my  own  case.  I  have  one  of 
those  hill  farms,  0*4  miles  southwest  of  here,  at 
1.S20  to  2,100  ft.  altitude.  In  April,  1921.  I  set  out 
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on  a  stony  side-hill  pasture  2,000  pine  trees  approxi¬ 
mately  7x7  ft.,  or  slightly  over  two  acres.  In  order 
to  be  sure  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  the  care  re¬ 
quired,  I  set  every  tree  myself,  with  one  helper,  in 
21  hours,  and  although  the  Spring  was  unusually 


Section  of  a  graft  showing  demarkation  between 
nood  of  stock  and  scion'.  This  scion  had  three  buds, 
each  of  which  produced  a  branch.  One  grew  to  the 
left,  one  to  the  right  and  one  vertically.. 

hot  and  dry,  both  very  unfavorable  factors  with 
conifers,  still  90  per  cent  of  them  were  alive,  looked 
thrifty  and  went  into  the  Winter  in  good  condition. 
The  remainder  of  that  field,  about  four  acres.  I 
shall  set  to  pines  the  coming  Spring. 

On  the  adjoining  farm  the  owner  has  been  setting 


Section  of  graft  showing  how  in  new  layers  of  wood 
the  stock  and  scion  coalesce. 
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continually  for  the  past  10  years,  set  25,000  white 
pines  in  April,  1921,  alone,  so  you  can  readily  see 
that  this  man  has  faith  in  the  outcome  of  this  ven¬ 
ture.  lie  has  a  large  part  of  his  woodland  under- 
planted  to  Norway  spruce,  as  this  timber  tree  will 
endure  shade  and  competition  better  than  white 
pine.  His  early  settings  of  evergreen  trees  can  be 
seen  for  quite  a  distance,  and  seem  to  be  growing 
rapidly.  william  m.  klixg. 


A  Use  for  Coal  Ashes 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  coal 
ashes,  as  I  have  read  so  many  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  coal  ashes  are  of  no  value  on  the  farm  as  fertilizer. 
Here  is  a  way  to  make  them  act  as  fertilizer: 

About  40  years  ago  my  father  had  two  rows  of  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  and  a  number  of  gooseberries.  They  were 
probably  12  or  15  years  old,  never  trimmed,  and  all 
matted  with  wild  grass.  The  grass  grew  taller  than 
the  currant  bushes.  They  were  growing  in  a  soil  that 
was  made  from  ground  washing  down  a  hill,  and  the 
top  soil  from  excavating  several  cellars,  the  subsoil 
being  about  2  or  3  ft.  below  the  surface.  I  pulled  up 
these  bushes,  and  with  the  ax  I  cut  them  into  pieces, 
always  chopping  down  through  the  bushes.  Then  I  cut 
all  the  old  wood  out.  I  then  had  from  12  to  20  roots 
from  an  old  bush ;  in  some  instances  I  did  not  have  a 
twig  on  the  root.  I  set  these  old  roots  on  heavy  clay 
soil,  and  in  two  years  each  root  was  as  large  as  the 
original  bushes.  But  the  greatest  problem  was  facing 
me  now,  and  that  was  the  worms  that  stripped  the 
bushes  before  the  currants  and  the  gooseberries  ripened. 
I  knew  they  came  up  from  the  ground,  and  here  is 
where  I  made  the  coal  ashes  do  their  work.  I  put  two 
good-sized  forkfuls  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  around 
each  bush,  and  then  filled  the  bushes  about  G  in.  high 
with  coal  ashes.  I  used  from  six  to  eight  big  shovels 
to  the  hush,  covering  all  the  manure,  and  also  covering 
the  ground  for  a  distance  of  18  in.  from  the  bushes. 
The  result,  no  grass,  no  weeds  and  no  worms,  and  the 
nicest  and  largest  currants  and  gooseberries  in  the 
market.  They  were  all  prize  winners.  Try  this  on 
your  grapevines  and  see  the  results.  ' e  f  m 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

BUT  you  can  hardly  say  that  the  coal  ashes 
acted  as  a  fertilizer  in  your  case.  They  added 
little  or  no  plant  food,  for  about  the  only  “fertility" 
they  carry  comes  from  the  small  amount  of  wood 
burned  in  the  fires  with  the  coal.  We  have  often 
told  how  the  fine  coal  ashes  act  to  bind  loose  open 
soils  together,  and  also  to  open  up  and  loosen  the 
heavy  clays.  Many  people  use  the  coal  ashes  as  a 
mulch  as  you  did  around  plants  or  trees.  The  action 
ol  the  mulch  is  not  to  add  plant  food  as  a  fertilizer 
does,  but  it  keeps  do*vu  weeds  and  holds  the  soil 
moist  and  cool,  and  also  increases  the  work  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  in  the  soil.  It  is  good  practice  to  use 
coal  ashes  in  this  way.  Piles  of  broken  plastering 
are  also  good  for  the  purpose. 


The  Law  of  the  Country  Road 

1.  If  A  is  hauling  a  load  of  hay  drawn  by  horses,  and 
meets  B.  driving  a  light  rig  or  aut<>.  does  A  (according 
to  law  i  have  to  lay  over  on  his  side  far  enough  t<>  give 
one-half  of  the  road  to  B.  although  A  is  in  danger  of 
upsetting  his  load,  while  B  might  get  into  the  ditch 
even,  and  no  harm  done,  allowing  A  the  level  road? 
2.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  if  B  drives  up  behind 
A,  must  A  lay  over  and  allow  B  to  pass  on  half  of  the 
tme-track  road?  3.  In  case  of  deep  snow,  how  does  this 
apply?  4.  If  the  road  is  bad,  owiug  to  mud  or  snow, 
and  A  drives  on  the  side  of  the  road  outside  of  the 
ditch,  although  inside  of  the  50-ft.  road  limit,  can  B 
stop  him  if  B's  land  borders  the  road  there?  Can  B 
throw  rails  alongside  of  the  road  to  prevent  this  prac¬ 
tice?  5.  If  A  breaks  down  his  rig  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  B  meets  A,  B  must  go  around  A.  and  iu 
doing  so  R  upsets  his  load,  is  A  responsible  for  B’s 
damage  by  occupying  ail  of  the  road?  0.  A  has  to 
drive  his  cows  along  the  road  about  .80  rods  to  a  pas¬ 
ture  that  he  owns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  toad,  and 
iu  meeting  It  the  cows  scatter  and  B's  auto  hurts  a  cow. 
Is  B  responsible,  although  B  is  on  his  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  cow  is  on  the  wrong  half  of  the  road  wheu  hurt, 
yet  A  does  his  best  to  keep  the  cows  all  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road?  w.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

AS  a  matter  of  law.  A  is  obliged  to  give  B  one- 
half  the  road,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 
A  may  drive  anywhere  within  the  bounds  of  the 
highway,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  obstruct  his  pas¬ 
sage.  A  is  not  responsible  for  B’s  damages  under 
question  5.  Under  question  G  B  is  only  responsible 
in  the  case  of  negligence  vh  his  part. 

It  hardly  seems  possib.  considering  the  advanced 
state  of  civilization  in  which  we  live,  that  any  of 
the  above  questions  can  arise.  Each  question  in¬ 
volves  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  decency,  and.  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  law.  the  fictitious  persons.  A  and  B. 
ought  to  settle  the  above  questions  satisfactorily  on 
the  basis  of  fair  dealing  one  to  another.  n.  t. 
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Raspberry  Anthraciiose 

Last  Summer  I  bad  12  very  promising 
bushes  of  black  raspberries,  six  each  of 
Kansas  and  Cumberland,  planted  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Spring,  ruined  b.v  cane  blight,  or 
antbracnose.  My  experience  showed  that 
these  black  raspberries,  well  cared  for, 
mulched  at  the  approach  of  hot.,  dry 
weather,  and  irrigated  when  necessary, 
would  bear  enormous  crops  but  for  this 
disease,  which  spiviys  aro  of  little  value 
in  combating.  Are  any  raspberries,  of 
any  color,  immune  from  injury  by  cane 
blight,  or  are  any  varieties  blight-resist¬ 
ant?  l'.S. 

West  Carrollton,  O. 

We  have  planted  both  Kansas  and  Cum¬ 
berland  raspberries,  ami  as  long  as  we 
practiced  clean  cultivation  and  proper 
pruning  we  had  no  trouble  "with  the 
blight,  or  antbracnose.  When  our  plan¬ 
tations  became  run  down,  practically 
every  variety  suffered,  including  the  above- 
mentioned  and  the  Cuthberts.  The  Plum 
Farmer  docs  better  with  us  than  either  of 
the  varieties  grown  by  F.  8.  For  con¬ 
trolling  this  disease,  the  first  essential  is 
to  secure  clean  plants,  and  from  the  short, 
length  of  time  from  planting  until,  the 
disease  showed  I  should  say  F.  S.  either 
had  diseased  plants  to.  begin  with  or 
planted  the  bushes  on  infected  ground. 
All  old  canes  should  he  removed  and 
burned  as  soon  as  tile  fruiting  period  is 
past.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
covering  the  soil  at  the  crown-  ns  well  as 
the  canes  is  also  said  to  he  beneficial.  It 
is  a  bad  pest,  but  can  be  kept,  down  by 
constant  effort.  T.  ii.  T. 


Dickinson 
Pine  Tree  Brand 

Seeds 


APPLES,  Peaches,  Pears.  Quinces, 
Plums,  ('berries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees — all  are  backed  by  I  be  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 


Kelly”  Planting  Pays 


Our  new  Price  List,  which  quotes 
new  and  attractive  prices,  is  now 
ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  1922 
Catalogue  today — NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
YOU’ll  vetvr  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Continue  to  be 

the  standard  of  quality  the 
country  over 

Because 

they  are  clean  seed,  of  strong* 
vitality. 


Propagating  Gooseberries 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
gooseberry  plants  from  cuttings? 

Lyndouville,  N.  Y.  P.  E.  F. 

Gooseberries  -are  propagated  both  by 
cuttings  and  b.v  layering.  The  average 
person,  will  get  best  results  from  layering, 
as  cuttings  are  often  unsatisfactory.  As 
preparation  for  layering,  the  bushes  are 
pruned  severely  in  Autumn,  to  induce  a 
strong  growth  of  young  wood  the  next 
year.  When  this  young  wood  has  made 
most  of  its  growth,  about  July,  earth  is 
heaped  up  around^  and  through  the  bush, 
leaving  only  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
uncovered.  The  soil  is  packed  down,  and 
a  covering  of  loose  earth  thrown  over  it  to 
retain  moisture.  Most  of  the  American 
varieties  will  have  rooted  well  by  Fall, 
when-  they  may  be  cut  from  the  pareut 
plant,  and  set  in  nursery  rows,  or  left 
until  the  following  Spriug.  English  va¬ 
rieties  usually  take  two  years  to  root. 
American  varieties  may  be  treated  like 
currant  cuttings,  taking  in  late  Fall  and 
burying  the  dormant  cuttings  over  Winter, 
setting  out  in  Spring.  They  should  lie 
0  in.  or  8  in.  long.  They  are  also  propa¬ 
gated  from  green,  wood  under  glass. 


When  you  buy  Timothy ,  Clover , 
Alfalfa ,  Alsike ,  etc.,  insist  on 


acre  last,  season.  Barnes’  Peach  Trees  are  ^ 
from  hardy  nortbern-grown  Block— all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties— sl.raight,oleau  and  true-tm-name. 

We  offer  *tnm1nr<3  rurMitf*  of  Apple,  Plum.  Cherry  and 
other  Fruit  Tin'*,  Small  Fruit*  und  Qrr]Mtn**)ibil8.  Buy 
yotir  trees  from  loti  if- established  nurgervmen.  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  lor  quality  and  accuracy. 

Write  today  for  Price  List  and  farther  information. 
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v  ,11  the  ehoiees-t,  varieties  grown  in  our  upland  Nurseries,  the  largest 
in  New  York  Stair-,  and  offered  to  yon  ut  wholesale.  For  88  years 
we  have  been  building  up  our  big  Nursery  bu-int-sS  by  delivering  only  the 
best,  quality  Stock  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  persnnnl  supervision. 
We  know  the  varieties  Sent  you  are  just  what  you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be 
absolutely  healthy  as  well  as  true  to  name— We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre 
Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  That’s  why  Maloney  customers  get 
better  trees  for  less  than  half  what  the  Agent  charges. 

GARDEN  TREE  COLLECTION 
5  EXTRA  LARGE  7-8  FOOT  GARDEN  TREES  FOR  84.50 
1  Bod  Astrachan  Apple  1  Elberta  Peach  1  Bartlett  Pear 

1  York  Slate  Prone  1  Montmorency  Cherry 

W €  Prepay  Transportation  Chorees  on  A. II  Orders  for  Over  S7.50 
Send  Today  for  FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  ONFV 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  29  State  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  M&SlijSSS 

DANSVILLE  S  PIONEER  NURSERIES  v 


Save  V  |  J  Bear 

room  quicker 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

Box  R,  Geneva.  N.  Y, 


C.C.  McKAY.  Mgr. 


Creol  Uara.iinr,  SlArulard  Varieties,  Best 

Qyiiity,  Low  Puce*.  fiGM 

Satisfaction  or  money  ref  untied. 

60  year  ,  in  business  proof  of  our  pjjjg 

responsibility.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spring  Kill  Nuiwm  *| 

S  Tippecanoe  City  t,  Miami  County)  Oliiol 


/"  X  WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


Champion  Nurseries 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear.  Plum  and  ('harry  Tree*.  Grape 
Vines,  Currants.  Small  Fruit  Plant*,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Vine*,  etc. 

Send  for  free  catalog. 


■\  Many  Times  State  attd  County 
Grunti  Champion 
Severely  selected  for  type,  yield 
a  and  vigor.  Breeding  stock 
t  rein  cnr-fp.ro  w  hi  eth  od  plan . 
:  Jins  produced  1111  to  H-  tin. 

j..  V  shelled  c>m  per  acre  in 

Eu.  .  official  cnnfefit-..  Husked 
ftnmlim; — Dried  ©u  picks— 
Eo'-v,  Order  curly. 

_E8w*rd  W  Wrnior.Motimni.lh  Firm, 
I  .rnlinulllc,  Huw  Jersey 


rillllT  TDCrO  CRAPE  vines,  berry 
rnllll  Inrr.i  plants,  Guaranteed 

I  IIUII  I  IIK-LU  Garden  ami  Flower 
Seeds,  1022  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  t"  large 
Planters,  ALLEN  S  NURSERY  8  SEED  HOUSE.  Geneva.  Ohio 


2  to  »  Feet 

'Irwee-r  perfect  little 
AkUyj  PAID  for  816. 

. .  Order  at  once  and  get 

full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  New  Haven.  Missouri  Dept  R 


10G  GENUINE 

i.c v,  post  ii'eaiii 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
our  prices  on  a 


1 66  Bushels  of  Ears 

FIELD  SELECTION  A  HIGH  PRODUCING  EUNT  CORN 

90  per  cent,  germination  test  made  in  March.  Price, 
S3  per  bushel  (70  lb.  ears)  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Cash  with  order.  J.  E,  SANFORD,  Warwick.  New  York 


Wt  will  S..*n>3  by  I  :trcrl  Fo*t  prepaid-  Safe  arrival  In  S<*od 

romlitfun  guarantee. 

10  Concord  Giepee,  No.  I.  2- yettr-old.  lor..........  •  *•"*{ 

10  Aborted  Grapes.  No.  1  .  .  . . .  . 

1*  Aborted  Dahlia*.  No.  1 . . . .  ; 

100  California  l-rtvet  Hedge  Pl-mr,  IS  to  12  Ins .  6.00 

Or  all  lour  collections  for  W.DU  prepaid. 

Send  ler  REnilCKH  list  of  nil  kinds  of  TREK?,  PLANTS  and 
VlNfi,?.  I RaiiibliaUail  ltfoo.  olih  Year.) 

BARNES  NURSERIES 
iColltge  mill.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


OHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 


BUDDED  PECAN  TREES  hardy 

Northern  variet  Ire.  Prollllc  braieiv  of  huge.  thln-shelled 
nuts.  Catalog  free.  Indiana  nut  hunsert,  8m  S5.  Koekpon.  lad. 


Field  selected,  rack  dried,  hick  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Clurnpiou  and  Cloud’s  Yellow  Lent  seed 
corn.  S2  50  nor  bushel  on  ilia  ear.  White  Tartar 
seed  nnts,  51.25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russet  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  f'om  disease,  at  J6. 50  per  sack  of  185  lbs. 
W.  W.  VVEIMAN  P.  0.  Boa  Nd.  489  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Fudge  Cake  . * . 

The  Bural  Patterns  . 

The  Lonesome  ( T)  D-ys . 

Some  Fireside  Thoughts . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Two  Good  Pies..-.., . 

MISCELLANEOUS 


While  Blossom  Sweel  Clover  Seed 

10c  per  pound,  F.  O.  B,  batty,  Ohio;  bngs  free. 
Guaranteed  pure  Hnliam  seed  HOc  par  pound  pie- 
paid.  All  seed  scarified.  Inoculating  bacteria  for 
alfalfa  and  s>veet  clover  50c  for  bushel  size. 

E.  E  TtASIL  .  Laity,  Ohio 


For  Sale— Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 
True  tu  name.  Large  or  small  orders  promptly  filled. 

Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 
FRANK  A.  DANNER  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


If  yon  Reap  °nty  ten  or  a 
dozen  In-ns.  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

Ftjr  .utle  hy 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weal  30lli  St.,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Use  for  Coal  Ashes . 

Law  of  Country  Road  . . . 

Notes — Wise  and  Otherwise.. 

Roily  Well  Water . 

Curbing  for  Well  . . 

Pressure  from  Spring . 

Development  of  Muscle  Shoals 
Co-operative  Marketing  Law. 

Factory  Septic  Tank . 

Rules  for  Tanning  Hides..... 
Publisher’s  Desk  . 


PDA  DU  UIMCC  Berry  plants,  Strawberry  plants, 
Unftr  t  YIN  to  end  fruit  trees.  New  illustrated 
catalogue  ready.  Ifaiiaom  Farm,  Boa  8.  Geneva,  Ohio 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

From  the  home  of  the  plant.  Pure,  clean,  scarified,  <1 
per  lb.  delivered,  f .  A.  JAMES  CLOVE*  SEED  CO..  Ntwlern,  Alalinu 


For  Sale-  ORAPE  I»LANTS 


coueoril  l  Year  and  2-vfcai  No.  1  plants  Special  price. 
AGo  Cumliei  laud  Raspberry  and  Blower  and  Taylor 
Blackberry  plants.  FRUlUAWU  FAIM.I.  F.  0  1.  Ceuucuul,  Old* 
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"LiOR  nearly  half 

p.pnfnrv  a  i 


»  successful  market 
gardenersand  florists 
have  depended  on 
Beckert’s  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds, 
year  in  and  year  out, 
for  sure  yield  and 
sure  quality.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  kind  of  seeds  that 
experts  choose 


Send 25c  for  Beckert’s Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  5  Full 
Packets,  one  each  of  Beckert’s  Perfection 
Garden  Beets,  Golden  Ban  tamSweet  Corn, 
Black-Seerl  BigBoston  Lettuce,  Ohio  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Onion  and  Non-plus  Ultra  Rad¬ 
ish.  Regular  50c  value.  This  little  collection 
will  demonstrate  to  you  the  always  depend¬ 
able  quality  and  yield  of  Beekert’s  Selected 
Seeds. 

Free  on  request : 

Becker  t’sGardenCata-  dvibv1  - 

logue  for  1922,  richly 
illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  pointers. 

RjslfL  Send  for  it! 


Beckert’s  Seed  Store,  Dept.  R 

101-103 Federal  St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Your  Garden  Favorites 

You  may  be  very  fond  of  certain 
vegetables — crisp,  sparkling  radishes 
or  sugar  peas.  Perhaps  flowers — fra¬ 
grant  sweet  peas,  smiling  pansies,  c>r  a 
beautiful  rose.  Or  strawberry  short¬ 
cake,  berries  and  cream,  and  juicy 
grapes.  Draw  up  your  favorite  chair 
by  a  cozy  fire,  plan  your  garden,  and 
have  our  catalog  on  your  lap  for 
helpful  advice.  This  messenger  of 
spring  brings  you  the  promise  of  a 
wonderful  garden. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Lika  h  true  friend,  the  catalog  makes 
no  promise  we  cannot  live  up  to.  On 
page  2  »ve  show  why  wc  can  giro  vou  an 
absolute  guarantee.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

The  T emplin-Crockett-Bradley  Co. 

5728  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SENT  FREE 


FOR  If  you  want  good  looking  home 

VAI  ID  U AM P  grounds,  PRACTICAL  lanpscapr 
I  LMJK  tlDIHt  QARDKNINU  will  toll  v,m  how  to 
GROUNDS  obtain  them.  Heavily  lllus.,  276  lips., 
cloth.  S2.65,  postpaid.  CARP  EN 
OriPK  Complete  guide  to  fruit#.  Ilowers,  vegetables, 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  with  full  ehapter  on  the  Rose  Garden. 
SHI  mis.,  paper,  *1.10;  cloth.  11.63.  postpaid.  Send  2o  stamp 
for  Catalog  No.  6.  duacrihlng  700  Harden,  Fruit  and  Farm 
Books.  A.  T.  UK  l.A  M.WtE  CO.,  tile.,  ttSa.  West  S7th 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 


UIIRAM  CLEANED.  HULLED 
nUDAIVI  and  SCARIFIED 

76c  a  lb.  for  100  lbs.  or  man,  f.  o.  b.  Ames  ; 

*1  a  lb  for  85  lbs.  or  more,  f.  o,  b.  Ames  ; 

$1 .60  a  lb.  tinder  25  lbs.,  prepaid. 

BLAIR  BROS.  Route  4  AMES,  IOWA 


(Re  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Plants  Which  Repel  Flies 

Are  house  or  outdoor  plants  which 
are  distasteful  to  flies  of  any  real 
value  in  keeping  away  flies  from 
around  farmhouses,  and  in  horse  and 
cow  .stables?  Where  can  such  plants 
be  obtained,  and  what  are  they? 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  m.  b. 

Sambucus  nigra.  Leaves  said  to  kill 
several  species  of  noxious  insects. 

Malta  azadiraclita,  Pride  of  India. 
Leaves  and  berries  packed  with  dried 
fruits  said  to  preserve  them  from  in¬ 
sects. 

Eupatorium  fceniculum,  dog  fennel. 
Said  to  have  been  used  in  the  vSouth 
to  keep  off  insects  and  bugs  by  strew¬ 
ing  the  plants  or  flowers  over  cellars 
or  dairies. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides,  pennyroyal. 
Said  to  drive  away  mosquitoes. 

Ocimum  vidide,  and  other  species  of 
sweet  basil.  In  northern  Nigeria  it  is 
claimed  that  growing  plants  of  this 
species  placed  in  a  room  will  drive 
away  mosquitoes. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.  This  tree  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  mosquito  repel¬ 
lent, 

Ricimus  communis.  It  is  said  that 
in  Egypt  the  castor  oil  plant  is  planted 
about  houses  to  drive  away  mosquitoes. 

Mignonettes  and  sweet  peas  are  both 
said  to  drive  away  flies  from  windows 
or  other  locations  in  rooms  where  these 
plants  are  placed.  w.  a.  t. 


WOOD’S 

Famous 

Southern 

Ensilage 

Corns 


Bred  especially  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses,  they  make  the  height  of  stalk 
and  abundance  of  blade  that  insure 
immense  tonnage.  For  years  these 
corns  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ensilage  purposes,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  West.  They  make 
larger  and  better  crops  than  corn 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

“Growth  in  Spite  of  Drought  ” 

A  customer  writes:  ‘‘Last  summer 
we  planted  a  field  of  your  Pamun- 
key  Ensilage  Corn,  and  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  stalks  average  13  or 
14  feet,  while  a  few  were  I0V2  feet 
high.  We  never  before  had  any¬ 
thing  to  nearly  approach  it  even 
when  the  season  was  favorable.” 
Write  for  prices  on  these  corns  that 
produce  the  most  silage  from  the 
least  land  and  labor. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

12  So.  14th  Street  -  Richmond,  Va. 


WOOD’S  SEEDS 


spots.  Those  spots  do  not  go  through  to 
back  of  leaf.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tiny 
worm  in  each  spot.  Is  this  a  new  insect 
that  needs  attention?  A.  T.  B. 

Andover.  Mass. 

Nearly  500  species  of  insects  have 
been  found  feeding  on  the  apple.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  attacked,  the 
roots,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and 
fruit,  but  in  spite  of  these  pesky  little 
foes,  apples  are  grown  in  abundance 
in  this  country.  Fortunately  not  all  of 
this  horde  cause  serious  damage,  while 
for  most  of  those  that  do,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  fairly  satisfactory  methods  of 
control. 

A.  T.  B.'s  Baldwiu  trees  are  infested 
with  one  of  these  common  pests  of  the 
apple,  a  tiny  carterpillar  known  as  the 
trumpet  leaf-miner.  The  caterpillar  is 
so  small  that  it  actually  lives  between 
the  upper  and  lower  skins  of  the  leaf, 
where  it  eats  out  t lie  tissues,  forming  a 
trumpet-shaped  blotch  or  mine  in  the 
leaf  about  %  in.  long.  If  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  happen  to  bo  abundant,  each  leaf 
may  be  the  home  of  so  many  of  them 
that  nearly  the  whole  inner  tissues 
will  he  eaten  out.  and  the  leaf  will 
consist  of  nothing  hut  the  mines  of  the 
insects.  As  many  as  6s  of  these  cater¬ 
pillars  have  been  found  in  one  leaf. 
In  such  a  ease  the  leaves  may  wither 
and  fall  off  prematurely,  thus  interfer- 


will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  you  use.  Don't  take  chances 
with  seeds  of  unknown  quality. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  market 
gardeners  always  use 


JOne  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
you  can  grow,  especially  this  year 
when  seed  is  very  low.  Our  Seed 
Book  tells  all  about  handling  the 
crop,  and  you  'll  find  it  a  great  help 
■n  solving  scores  of  farming  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  as  to  seed. 
Wr/re  Today  for  your  Free  Copy 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

12  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


because  the  quality  and  service  will 
be  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the 
price  right. 

Before  you  buy  seeds  send  for  our 
Free  Catalogue — it’s  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation,  illustrations  and  prices. 
Our  warehouse  is  full  of  high-class 
seeds,  and  every  order,  big  and  small, 
receives  the  same  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Ave.  -  Milford,  Conn. 


^  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
^  —  None  Better— 52  years 
i-sc  selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
P  customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cats- 
m  logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
i  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
•  your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
Z~  R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY.  Rockford,  IU. 


TTh  1  || m  ASh-  rOR  FREE  BOOK  ‘Hubam 
U  \  ll/l  Clove-1.  What.  Where,  Why  Get 

I  IS  Ll  If  I  the  full  truth. 

llll  Grown  v.heie  it  originated  under 
supervision  H.  1).  H(nrhe>,  original 
ve  er  and  distributor.  Wo  are  determined  to  give 
he  be?t  seed  available,  unquestionably  genuine,  at 
<  you  can  pay  You  will  grow  Hubam  it  vou  get  the 
and  our  special  low  prices;  transportation  prepaid. 
ALABAMA  HCBAM  CLOVER  ASSOCIATION  INC. 
re  s  a  Reason."  Bo*  616,  NVwbern,  Ala. 


ing  with  tiie  growth  of  the  tree  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  fruit  and  buds. 

The  insect  passes  the  Winter  as  a 
caterpillar  in  the  mines  in  the  fallen 
leaves  on  the  ground.  This  at  once  sug¬ 
gests  a  method  of  control,  either  by 
plowing  the  leaves  under  in  the  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring,  or  by  raking  them 
up  and  burning  them.  In  most  orchards 
of  any  extent  it  is  easier  to  plow  the 
leaves  under,  and  it  lias  been  noted  that 
this  pest  is  much  less  numerous  and 
less  injurious  in  well-tilled  orchards. 
Probably  the  caterpillars  could,  he 
killed  in  the  leaves  by  spraying  the 
trees  in  June  with  nicotine  sulphate 
(black-leaf-401  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  100  gallons  of  water  with  5  lbs.  of 
soap  dissolved  aud  add  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  make  it  spread  and  stick  to  the 
leaves.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  remedy 
has  never  been  tried  for  the  trumpet 
leaf-miner,  but  an  insect  that  mines  in 
elm  leaves  is  easily  killed  by  spraying 
with  this  mixture. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


A  dwarf,  giant  podded  variety  re¬ 
sembling  the  Gradus  in  style  of  pod. 
i  Vines  grow  about  24  inches  high,  pods 
dark  green,  ready  to  pick  two  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  Gradus  and  five  days  earlier  than 
Laxtonian  and  Peter  Pan,  a  decidedly  r 
heavier  cropper.  1 

Delights  in  a  rich,  medium  loam,  yet 
stands  dry  weather  better  than  the  tall- 
growing  varieties.  On  our  farms  the  past  < 
season,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  ^ 
profitable  peas  we  ever  grew.  , 

It  is  becoming  very  popular  on  account  of  its  easv  culture  and 
superb  quality .  Ready  to  pick  lUdays  AfLr  planted.  Doesn't  need 
any  brushing:  just  the  pea  for  family  garden,  / 

X  'b.  Rfle.  1  lb,  <Se.  2  lb.  SSc,  postpaid:  7  lb.  12  JO.  1J  lb.  S4^0.  / 
by  express  not  prepaid.  Send  your  order  today.  1 

'V  On«  pound  will  plant  a  row  50  feet  long  and  ought  to  produce 
.  \  5  bushels  of  luscious  peas.  Catalog  mailed  upon  request. 

^c\  \  Wo  have  been  !t>  bushiew  66  )<4Ti,  quality  always  being  our 

stanu.vr.1 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
^  £!m  Street  Marblehead, 

_  Mas*. 
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Propagating  the  Mulberry:  Grafting  Wax 

Will  you  in  form  me  how  to  propagate 
the  mulberry?  I  have  a  line  berry,  and 
would  like  to  share  with  others.  This  is 
not  the  sickly,  sweet,  berry;  they  are  very 
large  and  just,  line  with  sugar  and  cream, 
or  pies  without  other  fruit  to  counteract 
that  mulberry  taste.  IIow  is  grafting  wax 
made?  MRH.  K.  u.  K. 

Bowdil,  O. 

Most  of  the  species  of  mulberries  are 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 

<  hitting  wood  is  taken  from  the  one-year- 
i  Id  growth  of  tin1  trees  soon  after  the 
leaves  drop  in  the  Fall.  Twigs  as  large 
around  as  I  lie  little  linger  are  selected, 
and  the  scions  cut  about  t>  to  S  in.  in 
length.  leaving  five  or  six  good  buds.  The 
cuttings  are  tied  in  bundles  and  stored 
on  (heir  sides  in  damp  sand  until  Spring. 
By  this  time  the  base  will  have  eallused 
and  lie  prepared  for  root  growth.  The 
cuttings  are  set.  in  well-prepared  soil, 
making  an  opening  in  the  ground  with  a 
spade.  The  soil  is  pressed  firmly  about 
the  base  of  the.  cutting  aud  covered  to  the 
Ion  hud.  It  takes  longer  to  produce  trees 
by  this  method  than  by  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing,  but  the  amateur  will  have  greater 
success  and  a  larger  number  of  plants. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  grafting  wax; 
the  resjn.  or  bard  wax.  is  used  for  cleft¬ 
grafting,  or  to  put  on  bruises  or  girdles. 
It  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  cold 
weather.  The  formula  is  four  parts  by 
weight,  of  resin,  two  parts  of  beeswax,  aud 
one  part  by  weight,  of  tall  -w.  The  three 
ingredients  are  melted  together  in  a  kettle, 
being  careful  not  to  boil.  Then  the  hot. 
liquid  is  pm| red  kilo  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
where  it  expands  into  a  spongy  mass. 
The  bands  are  greased,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  mass  is  worked  into  a  flat 
disk-like  piece.  The  water  is  worked  out 
and  ns  soon  ns  it  has  cooled  sufficiently 
it  is  pulled  just  as  if  one  were  making 
molasses  candy  .  l’ull  until  it  is  fine  tex¬ 
ture  and  while,  and  then  do  it  up  in  balls 
or  skeins.  If  pounds  are  used  in  the 
formula,  enough  will  have  been  made  to 
last  a  mini  her  of  years.  To  make  the  wax 
softer,  add  tallow* ;  to  make  if  harder, 
add  resin,  and  to  make  it.  tougher,  add 
more  beeswax.  To  make  the  soft  or  alco¬ 
holic  wax.  one  needs  1  lb.  white  resin.  1 
oz.  beef  tallow  and  R  uz.  (liquid  meas¬ 
ure)  alcohol.  The  resin  is  melted  slowly 
and  tallow  added,  so  the  whole  melts. 
Then  remove  from  the  stove.  Tool  fur  a 
moment  or  two,  and  add  the  alcohol,  stir¬ 
ring  slowly.  As  soon  as  the  wax  is  made, 
place  in  closed  jars,  so  the  alcohol  cannot 
evaporate.  This  wax  is  used  in  cold 
weather,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  use 
the  hard  wax.  . 


COMPRISE  over  a  1000  acres  of  choice 
farm  lands  in  the  heart  of  the  far- 
tamed  Genesee  Valley  Country  of 
Western  New  York,  and  with  our  three 
warehouses  400  feet,  in  length  on  t  rack, 
c  imp  rise  a  plant,  that,  for  economical 
handling  of  Farm  Seeds  from  Grower 
to  Consumer  is  unexcelled  by  that  of 
ttnv  other  firm  in  America,  and  explains 
irtiy  we  can  soil  the  highest  grade  seeds 
at  such  low  prices. 

Headquarters  for  Farm 
Seeds 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  above 
99.50%  pure.  Timothy-AIsike  Mixture, 
Heavyweight  Oats  weighing  4:M4-4<!  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel. 

Seed  Corn,  best  nine  varieties,  average 
germination  above  95%,  some  kinds  as 
low  as  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Seed  Potatoes  best  14  varieties,  in  any 
quantities  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

A  full  line  of  Seed  Peas,  Soy  Beans. 
Grasses,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape.  Bariev. 
Buckwheat.,  etc.  Jr>  aduirion  to  the 
products  of  our  own  farms,  we  sell 
annually  the  product  of  over 

10,000  Acres 

“From  The  Farms  To  YOU”  through 
our  Seedhouses  for  reeleaniug,  grading 
and  packing. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Dibble's  Farm  Srcd  i'alalorj.  Spcfifal 
Price Xil&t  and  Samples  FREE. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  grower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Fulls,  N.  Y. 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  the 

LeadingAmerican  Seed  Catalog. 
It  describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds. 

If  you  are  interested  in  garden¬ 
ing,  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  Annual  today. 

Just  mail  the  coupon 

_  — V  TEAR  HERE—  —  —  - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual.  29 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


Great  Crops  of 


and  flow  to  Crow  Them 

THE  KELLOGG  WAY 

The  most  practical  book  on  Ri  raw  berry  growing  ever 
published.  63  pages  of  money-making  information  and 
^  art--  34^pnpes  in  natural 

Sea's  most  Bucvewf  ulstraw- 
4rvv5>  AT"  berry  grower.  Trllahowhe 

k  d  V  rL-P.r^*’j  makas  poor SwIriVL  without 

t:  ■  ]  manure  or  fnrtithMr  Gives 

and  forfime.  Send  for  this 

w  *  the  Ve^llogg  way?3  a 

'’vS’SjK?  postal  will  do.  It'sI'REE. 

rDfri^lBKyd fulfil  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBI  RRY  PLANTS,  earlier.  lateel,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry-  Black¬ 
berry,  (j  jOscbcrry .  Currnnt,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plant#, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


!  TREES,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
GRAPE  VINES,  ETC. 


HUNTERDON  Strawberry  tey  &ffS {£ 

UNCLE  TONI  RASPBERRY 

Black.  Hardy,  Faithful.  12  years  without  a  tailure. 
A  trial  of  these  new  berries  will  convince  you  of 
their  merits-  Both  endorsed  by  N.  ,1.  State  Uorti- 
culmust.  Send  to  the  originator  fm  catalog. 
THOMASR.  HUNT  -  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Asparagus.  Ithubarb.  Horseradish.  Cobbagc,  Tomato, 
Had,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sage.  Mint,  llup.  Fgg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion,  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce  Plnnla, 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine,  Foxk10v«*  Canterbury  Bcllv  Anchusa, 
[h'lpbinltuni  Gaillartliy.  Hitoiveu*.  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  th* 
Vulfcy,  Kndbrdou.  Sh«#frt  Duiay,  Sweet  Wlllwm,  and 
other Perennial*;  Amit.  Punny*  After* turn.  Dahlia*  Iris, 
GUil’olos.  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos,  Bfttonin,  Cun  ns.  Larkspur.  Fir©bu*h»  Petunia, 
Phlox.  PorfuJaca,  Snlvh^SalpIglotMs,  Verbena.  Scabiosa, 
Zinnia#  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 
Catalogue  fit*.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ail  the  best  stnnd iirrl  and  ever-bearing  varieties. 
Guaranteed  to  please  yon  or  your  money  refunded. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  before  getting  our  IF- 2 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


HomeoftheEverbearers 


Guaranteed  all  strung,  healthy,  high-grade plnntu.  pBr  kjjo 

Dunlap.  Klnndvftc.  Missionary,  Dr.  iJurrell .  36.00 

Amanda,  Hubaeh.  Big  Joe,  Campbell's  Early.  Ford, 

K,d|.tr'»  Prize,  Premier,  illg  Lute,  Lupton,  Nic 

Dbiifi-r  . .  ...  .  ...  6.00 

Cheanpauk,  l.'ol  born' *  Early,  Elate.  Howard  No.  If..  8.00 
Full-bearing  ruco-tlc-—  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer- 

lex*.  IH17  Minnesota .  .  10.00 

Those  wanting  lets  than  one  thousand  or  more  than  font 
thousand  write  lor  free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  •  Salisbury,  Md, 


STRAWBERRY  DEPLANTS 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better  than 

Progreisiyc  T — Come  and  lee. 

What  about  Howard  Ho.  17,  Premier, 
Dr.  Burritl.  30th  Annual  Catalog. 

Introducers  of  Progressive 
C.  N.  Flansburgh  &  Son.  Jackaon,  Mich. 


FRESH  DUG,  direct  from  NURSERY  lo  you  at  wholesale 
price#.  Healthy,  heavy  roof  oil  anil  true-to-minm.  -J  re  at 
June  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  hi  money  refunded.  Send  for  five  catalogue  before 
buying  and  save  money. 

M  S.  PRIOR  R  F.  0.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


,  RAW  01 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Asparagus  Roots 

We  always  plant  asparagus  roots  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  on  soil 
that  has  bad  thorough  preparation.  If 
possible  we  plow  under  manure  and  a 
cover  crop  the  Fall  preceding.  Then  the 
ground  is  worked  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  Spring,  and  I  lie  roots  are  set.  When 
we  grow  our  own  foots  from  seed  we 
only  Tcmove  a  f‘*w  at  a  time,  so  the  plants 
are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  When 
plants  are  purchased  they  should  he.  un¬ 
packed  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  put  in  a 
shady  place,  and  kept  cool  and  moist. 
Plant  G  to  S  in.  deep,  spreading  the  rnnis 
and  Covering  with  about  2  in.  of  soil. 
Fill  the  rest  of  the  soil  in  during  the 
Summer.  We  apply  either  well-rotted 
stable  manure  or  chicken  manure  along 
the  row  after  planting. 

Pasture  Hedges 

I  have  never  seen  a  horse  touch  either 
a  pine  or  a  spruce.  Tf  I  were  planting 
a  hedge,  however,  I  should  set  wild  apple 
from  the  pastures  nearby.  I  have  noticed 
that  horses  chew  off  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
which  make  the  growth  branch,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  growth  is  secured  such  as  is 
found  along  the  drives  where  hedges  are 
pruned  regularly.  The  wild  or  native 
apple  is  barrly  and  will  stand  a  lot.  of 
punishment.  I  notice  along  fences  that, 
it  will  keep  both  horses  and  cows  from 
breaking  through.  Where  this  plant 
grows  in  the  pastures  the  animals  keep 
the  lower  part  pruned  back,  so  from  the 
distance  each  plant  looks  like  a  young 
tree  with  a  skirt  around  the  bottom. 
Above  where  (lie  animals  graze  the  plant 
grows  normally  into  a  small  tree.  The 
(’ratiegus.  or  thorn,  could  also  he  used 
to  advantage,  though  it  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  aphis,  which  curls  the 
leaves  aud  destroys  much  of  its  beauty. 


*Lirk 


Everything  p{urSery  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINE8,  ROSES, 
llerry  I’luni*  mid  Hu-bex.  Aspara¬ 
gus  AT.  Catalog  tree.  Holiest  goods. 

A.  G.  BI.0DNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


ga.otl  Per  Tho u-nml.  Our  strong, healthy. tremendous 
bearing  plains  guarantee  Mg  crops  of  luscious  berries. 
Beet  van, .tit*  r  ,:  nil  kinds  of  soils.  Full  line  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Oc  rants  and  Asparagus.  Large 
Btoek  of  extra  fine  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  KKlJUCED 
FRICKS.  Our  customers  are  making  up  to  41200  per  acre 
lrorn  small  fruits.  New  eolor  catalog  free.  Write  today 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Bo*  23  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Tbc  nardy,  heavily  rooted  kind  of  straw- 
J  berry  plants,  grown  on  new  ground, 
PSjKltX!/  produced  on 
VrVv  Baldwin’*  Big  Berry  Plant  Farms 

civ*  larva**.  measure  of  autGf  art  ,on  •  Sturt  A- 
QiA.-ltlr.  Virlifbountliuliy.  Cay  larv.. pmhtu.  Plant,  M W" 
cdwa.ni  lru*to  nimr,  rV'Khly  dug.  Properly  packed  f 
tn  rr-Buh  tuir  raitwtfi  In  WM.nfnwwif  egn  ljgOP-  I 
Write  for  our  berry  Bo..k,  u  upktubd  Bruit  |  K 
i  Grow  era'  Guide.  Sav*1  «  day-  Write  !onl*t>t-  V  V- 

O.A.D.  BALDWIN.  R.R.  15  Bndtrmin.PkL^ai- 


TBE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

is  becoming  more  popular  every 
m  ur.  M.v  wonderful  new  varieties 
are  magnificent,  “Most,  beautiful 
blooms  we  have  ever  scon.’’  visitors 
say.  F.aslly  grown  by  anyone. 

Thirty  assorted  bulbs,  #1.00  postpaid. 
Stud  for  t  ec  flluitralrd  catalog  of 
tOS  splendid  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Bok  2S3  JNew  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ST R  A WB ERRV  S^iVfS- 

ASPARAGUS  GROWERS  TOMATO.  flANmOPE  ,md  other 
seeds.  Stock  tho  BEST  nml  TRUET0-NAME  FREE-  nur 
New  11122  Catalogue  V.  R.  ALIEN.  R  No.  1.  ScMBrd,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY.PLAm 


STRAWBERRY  3F»LANTS 


History  and  illustrate.]  book  give  all  details  nbout  movt 
vigorous  true-to-nat'.ie  pi'iiduetive  -toeir  now  grown 

Book  free.  Mayer#  1‘lantN  uraery,  Merrill,  Micblgun 


the  "know  bow,"Wh(tten  nlnnta  always  tt-.pW 
grow  and  i.rodoce  large,  ittscious  tf-rrf|e*i  r,  - 
all  .vavufl  K.rrptlaMily  h,avy-r«,tod.  hrailhy  pkMs  soar- 
a r.lre.I.  I  Min  about  '  Smtos  -Tb»  Strowtwrn,  Sapram1 
and  "Colima- TV#  Ki«l  ot  .#•  Cannor#."  Cur  catalog 
illattr»r.-1  in  colon,  c-ivr,  full  aotatia*  Aim,  wu  ottar  ui< 
boat  In  ftori>'icrrlea.Bl«cKh*rr1an.  Ilcnlamcs,  Grape  Vines 
ate.  4#nd  tor  troo  1022  catalog  TODAY. 


rt«  j;  i;  J  Inn I.x  each  ot  H  extra  good  varieties,  $1. 
tllllQlQll  J'l  l>  l‘U0*»i«s,  Fhlox,  .lapanase  nn.i  Qer- 
vj.uu.v.a  mail  !•  l»,  Hardy  I’hrysanthemnms,  etc. 
Send  for  price  li  ’.  F.  J.  TYLER  *  Perry,  Ohio 


PDftrDCCCIVC  Everbearing  Ktruw  berry  I'lnnta, 
rnUuKLaolVL  ♦l.fiO.per  100;  H*ltt  per  1.IKKI. 
BASIL  PHRItY  R.  R.  No.  5  GEOJWKTOWtf,  DBLAWAUR 


Cantaloupe  Growers 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOWARD  1?.  Kin-foi  them  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad. 
drear  t lie  Introducer  C,  I..  (  IUI  5UA,  Rorrli  Maulufim.,  Conn. 


We  want  the  name  and  address  of  every  Rural 
New-Yorker  reader  who  i.«  interested  in  growing 
nr  selling  cantaloupe:-:  for  commercial  or  private 
use.  To  those  who  respond  we  will  send,  FREE, 
our  1922  descriptive  catalog  of  tho  HEARTS  OF 
OULU  Cantaloupe,  containing  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  any  cantaloupe  grower. 

It.  MORRILL  A  <  O.  Heaton  Harbor,  Mich, 


Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  fa¬ 
mous  “Eastern  Shore.'  ^ oil  get  all  the  little  nor® 
roots.  They  will  start  fiuickly  and  grow  well. 
PRICES  ARE  AT  PRE-WAR  LEVEL  and  the  plants  are  ns 

goQl)  jis  cilll  bo  tmllijllfc.  WritG  for  ClltlilOCUG  tOiluy. 

5.  W.  JONES  *  SON  CO.  Box  R  Allen.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  sale 

Ask  for  catalog lellln  :  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  Strawberry  HOHSFY.  and  Pi  oth.  r  varieties.  Al-o 
lUSPIILIIKV.  ItEWBEItlt*  anil  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFCBD  BALL  Rbodesdale,  Maryland  R.  2 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

L'ald.ngn  plant?  Strawberry,  Blackberry  and  Knspbor- 
rv  pill n ta.  Cal.  Privet.  Khouarb  root#,  t.'atnlogue  free’ 
M.  N.  BORGO  box  193  VincUncl.  N.  J. 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  yr.nr  fruit.  Write  for  Tilkli 
catitlug  shewing  our  complete 
line,  und  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  n  t  WIN  T  E  H 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height#,  0- 


Bovee,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  llusset, 
-Jtose. Triumph.  Otliem.  c.W.  FORD.fuherj,  M.V. 


POTATOES 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Out  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

F.  Af  PATTI SCTOS  U  SON 


,  (Irreo  Ml.  and 
.  Rural  Varieties. 

Mrrrtfleld.  N.  Y. 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
II.IIUIIIUK  SOXS,  Klthers,  H.  V. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


FARM  Prepaid 

I....  ......  60c  per  *00. 

. .  40c  per  100. 

.  SI .50  per  I  >o*. 

.  1.25  per  1  uiz. 

llarlly,  Delaware 


3VEAIL  ORDER  : 

STRAW HKKltY  PLANTS 
CABBAGE  PLANTS  .... 

CANNA  ROOTS  . 

DAHLIA  ROOTS . 

DAVID  BOmVAY 


And  Save  25 £  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


C^-A-TS-” Burt’s  Heavyweight” 

Test  28  lbs.  per  bu.  Ainu  Early  St  £0  CORN.  Get  our  low  price, 
isatnplo  aud  catalogue,  i  tlto.  til'hr  A  SONS,  U#lro*s,  Ohio 


Potting  Early  Tomatoes 

Prof.  Massey  has  stated  that  for  pot¬ 
ting  up  early  tomatoes  and  other  plants 
the  earthen  pots  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  paper  pots  or  dirt  bands.  Will  the 
4-in.  pots  be  large  enough  for  the  final 
shift,  and  will  it  he  necessary  to  have 
more  than  one  size  if  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
table  and  flowering  plants  are  to  be 
started?  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

I  do  not  shift  tomato  plants,  but  do 
shift  eggplants  into  4-in,  pots,  as  I  do 
not  set  thpm  in  cold  frame.  I  pot  toma¬ 
toes  into  2% -in.  pots  to  prevent  their 
getting  crowded  and  injured  before  get¬ 
ting  stout  enough  to  go  into  the  frames, 
and  before  the  weather  suits  the  change. 
Rut  to  make  strong,  short  and  stout 
plants  I  always  put  them  in  the  cold 
frame  4  in.  apart.  Then  they  come  up 
with  a  mass  of  roots  taken  with  a  garden 
trowel,  and  are  set  in,  watered,  and  do 
not  wilt,  but  go  right  ahead.  I  have  the 
same  lot  of  pots  I  bought  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  24^-in.  pots  then  cost  about 
$•>  per  thousand,  and  pots  up  to  4-in. 
size  cost  less  than  a  cent  each. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  Vof  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Utxed  Paint  Home  in  America— Eatab.  184a 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.r  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  Rubber 

but 

More  Stretch 


ExcellO 

SuspenderS  f  k 

—and  a  Year’s  A,  11 

Wear  Onaran teed  A  prir„  7r. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  f  A  c  / 

If  he  hasn't  them,  send  V  v  Q 

direct,  giving  dealers  name.  .  .  - 
Accept  no  substitute.  A8lc  tor  No- Way 
Look  for  guarantee  label  and  Garters  and 
came  on  buckles.  Bose  Supporters 

Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co..  Mfrs.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


Interesting  Parts  of  Beekeeping1 

The  most  interesting  part  of  a  bee¬ 
keeper's  season  is  when  the  first  red 
maples  are  blossoming.  It  is  then  that  he 
knows  it  is  time  to  take  his  bees  from 
their  Winter  quarters  and  place  them  on 
their  Summer  stands,  and  another  season 
has  begun.  Many  are  the  bee  lovers  who 
are  waiting  all  through  the  long  Winter 
for  this  time  to  come,  whether  they  keep 
bees  for  profit  or  for  pleasure.  Many  an 
hour  is  spent  watching  the  bees  bringing 
in  their  first  pollen  ami  see  them  hustling 
into  their  hive  as  fast  os  their  legs  can 
carry  them,  thinking  of  nothing  else, 
only  to  store  more  honey. 

'Soon  after  the  bees  are  on  their  Sum¬ 
mer  stand,  the  first  warm,  pleasant  day 
the  beekeeper  opens  the  hive  to  see  if 
they  have  a  queen,  and  if  she  is  laying 
eggs,  and  how  much  honey  they  have  left 
after  their  long  Winter’s  sleep.  If  he 
finds  all  right  he  leaves  them  to  gather 
honey  from  the  dandelion  and  fruit  bloom, 
and  slowly  but  surely  sees  his  colony 
grow  from  a  mere  handful  of  bees  in 
early  Spring  to  large  and  powerful  colo¬ 
nies  that  gather  nature’s  purest  sweet. 

As  the  colony  grows  ami  the  beekeeper 
adds  more  stories  in  which  they  store  the 
surplus  honey  the  season  advances ;  soon 
clover  is  in  bloom  and  gone,  golcleurod 
and  Fall  flowers  are  starting,  and  he 
knows  it  is  time  to  gather  his  crop,  pre¬ 
pare  for  another  Winter  and  that  the 
close  of  another  honey  season  is  at  hand. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  h.  ntetsche. 


Electric  Supplies 


Stone  cold  to  baking  heat 

•in  five  minutes 


Kpf? lyCfjSlE  f  AV  h  o  I  i*  :<  1  «-  price 

IWg  MHfrfctflWWMrign  1,11 

ioe'iu  n  I- 1 xt urea, 
A  u  to:  i  h  I  In  |  o  Kuttcr- 

^ *Cy’  Lottery 

Part*  and  if  nunc 
T  . , .  .  .  ..  .  Eifcht  ins  Plants. 

In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  oar  Lincoln  Automobile  Batteries  and 
House  Litflitintf  Plants  to  cover  Auction*  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  1907 


I  in  r A\^l  the  oven  of  an  Andes  can  be  made  so 
hot  that  only  an  electrical  thermometer  is  able 
to  record  the  degree  of  heat.  And  yet  you  can 
regulate  this  heat  perfectly  for  any  kind  of  cooking. 

Better  cooking  for  less  money”  is  a  demon¬ 
strated  Andes  fact.  Every  Andes  Range  undergoes 
rigid  tests  at  the  factory — tests  of 


i urn  on  more  power  as  needed, 
down  to  1V>  or  up  to  6  h.  p.  E 
’cal.  portable,  reliable,  durable. 


ECONOMY  EFFICIENCY 

STRENGTH  DURABILITY 

AND  every  Andes  range  is  guaranteed.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  After  you’ve  read  the  Andes 
circular  or  actually  seen  the  range  at  your  dealer’s 
jou  11  understand — How  it  does  the  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  by  baking  12  loaves  of  bread  with  12 


-—no  cranking.  Below  "pre-war 
direct  to  user.  Handiest,  most  profitable 
nelper,  sold  under  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Get  prices  and  description. 

712  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  . 


news¬ 
papers  as  fuel — How  it  can  stand  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature  than  any  other  range — why  it  lasts  a  half 
century  and  gives  splendid  service — Why  it  is 
strong  enough  for  a  horse  to  walk  on— Why  it 
always  keeps  clean. 

There  is  an  Andes  Range  for  every  size  kitchen  \ 
gas-burning,  coal-burning,  or  the 
famous  Andes  combination  burn¬ 
ing  gas  or  coal ;  plain  black,  enam¬ 
elled  in  gray,  or  the  popular 
sanitary  Andes  white  enamel. 

Study  the  Andes  circular,  sent 
for  the  asking.  Inspect  the  Andes 
at  your  dealer’s.  If  you  don’t 
know  his  name  ask  us. 

Phillips  &.  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


This 

Smile  Says 

“  I  Hear 

Clearly” 


Hubam  Clover  in  Piedmont,  N.  C. 

After  reading  the  article  of  ,T.  O.  I.of- 
tiu  ou  page  ISO  I  mu  prompted  to  give 
our  experience  with  Hubam  last  year. 
Several  of  our  farmers  secured  seed  and 
planted  a  total  of  15  acres  in  rows  on 
land  that  varied  from  very  thin  to  mod¬ 
erately  fertile.  Part  of  the  planting  was 
subject  to  a  very  heavy  rain  before  it 
came  up,  and  resulted  in  a  poor  stand, 
and  the  entire  planting  was  practically 
without  rain  during  greater  part  of  the 
growing  period,  but  with  all  that  the 
growth  that  this  crop  made  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  every  one  who  saw  it.  The  growth 
ranged  from  o  to  S  ft.,  and  had  it  been 
broadcast  would  have  made  considerably 
more  crop,  either  soiling  or  hay.  than  Soy 
beans  under  the  same  circumstances.  We 
find  that  Ilubam  is  wintering  perfectly 
with  us.  as  it  did  at  the  Tennessee  station 
during  the  Winter  of  11)20-21,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can 
secure  seed  and  sow  it  generally  in  the 
Fall  instead  of  Crimson  clover,  that  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  hazardous 
crop  on  the  heavier  soils  of  Piedmont, 
North  Carolina.  w.  g.  y. 

Rowan  Co.,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  full  reports 
of  the  behavior  of  Ilnbam  clover.  Some 
of  the  experiment  stations  are  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  it.  They  claim  that  the  old 
biennial  Sweet  clover  is  superior  to  Hu- 
bam.  We  do  uot  think  so — at  least  for 
our  own  locality— but  we  want  a  full  and 
fair  duscussion  of  it  without  prejudice  or 
“booming.” 


Heat  your  home 

'with  Andes 
One  Pipe  Furnace 


If  you  are  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing  you  have  embarrassing 

momenta — to  do  your  frie  nd*.  It  it  not  worth  while 
to  sea  if  all  this  embarrassment  can  be  avoided  ? 

500,000  persons  are  now  hearing  clearly  by 
aid  of  the  Acousticon. 

ANew  York  Phytician  »«ys:  “It  isof  gieatvalue 
to  me.  I  should  have  been  obliged  lo  give  up  the 
praclice  of  medicine  long  ago  if  I  hod  not  obtained 
this  best  of  all  device*  for  the  aid  of  hearing.’’ 

We  offer  you  the 


1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Just  write,  saying  "l  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will 
try  the  Acousticon."’  Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid 
familiar  surroundings — thus  you  can  best  tell  what 
it  will  do  for  you. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Acousticon  has 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
So  no  mailer  what  your  past  experience  has  been 
send  for  your  free  trial  today. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  C0RP. 
1350  Candler  Bldg.  220  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Better  Cooking  fir  less  Moneu 


370 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  11,  1922 


The  Grape  Outlook 


Part  II 


Your  farm  produce  used  for  pur¬ 
chasing;  a  Prest-O-Litc  Battery  at  to¬ 
day’s  price  would  go  as  far  as  it  would 
have  gone  in  buying  any  standard 
make  of  battery  in  the  days  of  your 
highest  price  market. 

This  means  that  Prcst-O-Lite  is  a 
product  whose  prices  are  fair  and 
square  with  the  prices  you  get  for 
your  produce. 

Prest-O-Lite  consistently  has  been 
the  last  to  raise  prices,  and  the  first 
to  reduce  them. 

Prest-O-Lite  1922  prices  are  down 
to  bedrock.  They  arc  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  years,  and  lower  than 
the  prices  of  other  standard  makes  of 
batteries. 

Figure  Your  Saving* 

*$19.90  is  the  trade-in  price  for  a 
Prest-O-Lite  Battery  for  popular 
makes  of  light  cars,  which  is  45% 
lower  than  the  1920  price  for  the 
same  type  of  battery. 

*Other  outstanding  values  are: 
$24.65  (trade-in  price)  for  types  for 
the  Buick,  Chandler,  Chalmers,  Oak¬ 
land  and  Hudson;  and  $32.50  (trade- 
in  price)  for  a  battery  for  the  Max¬ 
well,  Dodge,  or  Franklin. 

There  are  similar  reductions  on 
other  types,  and  there  is  a  correct 
type  of  Prcst-O-Lite  for  every  make 
of  car  or  truck. 

Top  Quality  Batteries 

Price  reductions  have,  not  meant  a 
reduction  in  Prest-O-Litc  quality. 
These  low-priced  batteries  are  not 
special  models.  They  arc  regular  top- 


quality  Prest-O-Lites  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Prest-O-Platcs,  the  plates  which 
make  Prest-O-Litc  the  best  all- 
weather  battery. 

And  all  parts  of  a  Prest-O-Lite  are 
on  a  par  with  Prest-O-Plates;  that  is 
the  best,  the  finest  materials,  and 
highest  workmanship  can  make  them. 

That  is  why  87  manufacturers  spe¬ 
cify  the  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  as  orig¬ 
inal  equipment,  and  this  list  is  grow¬ 
ing. 

Doubly  Guaranteed 

Every  Prest  -  O  -  Lite  Battery  is 
backed  by  a  liberal  and  specific  guar¬ 
anty,  carried  out  by  Prest-O-Lite 
Service,  with  n  spirit  that  says  the 
car  owner  must  be  pleased. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  Prest-O- 
Lite  service  is  the  oldest  organized 
service  to  car  owners,  and  this  long¬ 
time  faith  in  it  must  be  maintained. 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  your  battery. 

No  matter  what  battery  you  have 
in  your  car,  you  should  use  a  Prest- 
O-Lite  Service  Station.  Turn  in 
where  you  see  the  Prcst-O-Lite  sign. 
The  experts  there  will  gladly  serve 
you.  Their  friendly  advice  and  atten¬ 
tion  will  aid  you  in  getting  every  bit 
of  power  out  of  it.  They  will  not  tell 
you  that  you  need  a  new  battery  until 
you  do. 

At  the  right  time,  exchange  your 
old  battery  for  a  new  Prest-O-Lite 
with  Prest-O-Plates  at  our  low  prices. 


*Slightly  higher  prices  prevail  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  distant  points. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

r  Prest-O-Lite  also  makes  a  battery  for  every  house  lighting  system  manufactured.  They 
are  in  every  way  Prest-O-Lite  quality.  Ask  ournearest  service  station,  or  write  for  detail  s. 


$19-9° 

and  UP 


,(P 


attfrv 


Jhe&t-OUHe 

BATTERY 


Wear  Beautiful  Silks  and  Woolens  Jr^ 

■  I  rt  I  •  II  1  tv>  .  y' 


Look  prettier.  Be  happier.  We  help  you,  and  save  you  money.  We  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  inside  price*  we  get  on  finest,  most  durable  piece  goods 
due  to  our  large  purchases.  I  he  saving  is  20%  of  more,  for  instance: 


40"  Navy  Satin  Duchesse 

A  soft,  beautiful  weave,  t  f  Q  C 
Sells  usually  for  *!.«).*  I 
Special  limited  lime  . 


54*  Fine  French  Serge 

For  thealwsyssuiial.le  C|  Co 
frock.  Exceptionally  ""  I 
good  value  ...  *  *r 


Material  fur 

Silk  Frock 
$7.80 


One  trial  will  convince  you.  For  years  wr  hnvr  licrn  giving  absolute 
satisfaction  to  lliousands  of  steady  customers,  scattered  from  Maine  to 
California.  We  iiave  line  materials  for  every  possible  use,  and  we  are 
always  glad  to  send  samples  of  these  materials  or  anv  other  of  our  Silk, 
Woolen  or  Cotton  dress  goods.  Send  money  orderlwith  purchase — es«<  t 
amount.  Wr  prepay  and  insure.  Write  Dept  S-W,  PERKINS 
SILK  SHOP.  128  State  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  20% 


Materia  for 
Wool  Frock 
$4.77 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


California  Shipments. — Thus  it  will 
Im>  soon  that  the  built  of  the  grapes  of 
Eastern  United  States  were  used  chiefly 
for  two  purposes,  wine  making  and  for 
unfenuented  grape  juice,  while  as  yet  but 
small  tonnages  from  California  were  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  East  for  wine  purposes.  In 
1919,  however,  more  California  wine  va¬ 
rieties  were  reported  on  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  but  it  was  not  until  1921  that  the 
competition  from  this  source  became 
acute.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  advent, 
of  home  wine  making,  the  unfermented 
juice  demand  became  less,  while  the  wine 
requirements  been  me  greater.  With  the 
slackening  of  the  unfermented  juice  trade 
the  shipment  of  grapes  for  wine  purposes 
greatly  increased,  and  it  seemed  that  all 
varieties  could  lie  sold  for  this  purpose  at 
high  prices  for  years  to  come.  While  the 
demand  for  grapes  for  wine  purposes  was 
unabated  in  1921,  there  was  but  little  de¬ 
mand  fbr  table  grapes,  and  practically 
none  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  uu- 
fermented  juice.  However,  the  demand 
for  California  wine  grapes  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  former  years,  and  the  supplies 
as  a  consequence  were  more  liberal  than 
heretofore.  The  season  of  1921  in  the 
East  was  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  buyers  were  loath  to 
take  over  the  first  offerings,  for  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  lit 
for  marketing  so  early.  The  slack  de¬ 
mand  compelled  the  growers  to  delay  the 
harvest,  and  this,  coupled  with  an  ex¬ 
cessively  warm  Fall,  tended  to  soften  the 
fruit.  Much  of  it  arrived  leaking  and  in 
anything  hut  a  salable  condition.  The 
shipments  from  California  were,  arriving 
steadily  and  in  good  condition,  as  most 
varieties  of  the  Old  World  species  are 
much  firmer,  and  consequently  keep  in  a 
usable  condition  for  a  relatively  long  pe¬ 
riod.  The  poor  condition  of  the  American 
varieties  in  connection  with  on  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  Western  fruit  in  good  condition 
turned  the  trade  to  the  latter.  In  some 
cities  of  the  East  more  cars  of  wine 
grapes  from  California  were  on  the  tracks 
than  native  varieties  from  nearby  vine¬ 
yards.  The  Eastern  grape  grower  not 
only  was  the  loser  in  1921,  hut  this  com¬ 
petition  has  been  established  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Western  Competition. — At  this  time 
it  is  well  for  the  Eastern  grape  grower  to 
take  heed  for  the  future.  Since  1919  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  been  gradually  increasing  her 
vineyard  acreage.  In  1920  it  is  reported 
from  authentic  sources  that  78,000  acres 
were  added  to  the  some  450,000  acres  al¬ 
ready  bearing.  While  it  is  true  that  but. 
a  small  portion  of  the  78,000  acres  are  of 
wine  varieties,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
they  will  enter  the  East  for  table  and  pre¬ 
serving  purposes.  Arizona  for  the  first 
time  in  1920  shipped  several  cars  of  Vini- 
fera  out  of  the  State,  while  Texas  in  the 
same  year  made  her  first  out  of  State 
shipment.  It  is  reported  that  both  are 
steadily  increasing  their  acreages,  with 
both  native  and  Old  World  varieties.  For 
several  years  past  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  have  been  buying  large  quantities  of 
Concord  and  Worden  grape  roots  in  the 
East.  These  varieties  do  remarkably  well 
in  those  sections,  both  for  the  table  and 

—  unfermented  juice.  It  is  probable  that 
some  wine  is  also  made  from  these.  East 

—  of  the  Rockies  vineyard  planting  has  been 

<e=n  proportionately  greater  than  in  the  West. 

1  Within  the  past  two  years  the  boom  has 
struck  Arkansas,  where  a  very  large  acre¬ 
age  is  already  started,  with-  the  prospect 
of  a  still  larger  in  1922.  While  this  area 
will  not  come  in  competition  directly  with 

pi  Eastern  United  States,  yet  it.  eventually 

I  l  will  supply  the  bulk  of  the  unfermented 
f]  grapejuiee  which  has  hitherto  found  a 
•j  ready  market  in  the  Southwest.  Arizona 
and  Texas,  encouraged  by  their  success  of 
the  past  few  years,  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  their  plantings. 

The  South  Enters.— Turning  to  the 
South  and  Southeast  we  find  tlni't  fruit 
I  growers  and  prospective  growers  are 

—  planning  to  enter  the  grape  field. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  (leorgia  and 
Florida.  From  the  nature  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  under  consideration  it  is  assumed 
that  primarily  this  section  is  given  to  the 

jJ  growing  of  desirable  wine  kinds. 


Eastern  Plantings. — In  the  East, 
while  planting  is  not  very  general  in  the 
chief  growing  sections,  yet.  many  fruit 
growers  who  have  not  previously  engaged 
iu  grape  growing  are  planting.  Il  is  true 
that  in  most  instances  the  acreage  is  not 
large  for  each  grower,  but.  on  the  whole 
they  bulk  considerably.  The  principal 
increase  in  tonnage  will  come  from  the 
neglected  vineyards  that  are  now  under 
process  of  rejuvenation.  In  Michigan, 
Ohio.  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Rhode  Island  many  vineyards 
that  have  been  neglected  for  years  are 
now  under  renovation.  In  many  of  the 
above  States  new  vineyard  sections  are 
also  being  established.  That  the  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  States  of  California  and 
other  Old  World  grape  growing  sections 
will  become  more  intense  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  only  deterrent  will  he  too 
great,  a  reduction  of  the  selling  price, 
which  in  view  of  the  high  freights  that 
shipments  of  perishable  products  entail 
Will  return  but  little  to  the  grower.  It 
is  also  believed  by  those  in  position  to 
know  the  facts  that,  the  greater  part  of 
this  competition  will  he  with  wine  varie¬ 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundant 
supply  of  Old  World  table  grapes  is 
bound  to  reduce  considerably  the  demand 
for  native  varieties.  Just  how  much  the 
importation  of  wine  and  table  grapes 
from  Europe  is  going  to  increase  and 
hence  become  serious  competitors  with 
grapes  of  the  United  States  is  problem¬ 
atical. 

Future  Outlets. — At  the  present 
time  there  are  'the  following  possible  out¬ 
lets :  Wine  made  in  the  home  and  for 
personal  use,  wine  for  medicinal  and  sac¬ 
ramental  purposes,  unfermented  juice, 
dessert  purposes  and  jellies,  jams  and 
marmalades.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
borne  making  of  wine  will  increase  con¬ 
siderably  for  some  years  to  come,  but  the 
same  hulk  that  was  formerly  used  by 
wine  manufacturers  will  not.  be  utilized 
in  this  manner  unless  the  importations 
are  cut  down.  That  the  demand  for 
medicinal  and  sacramental  uses  will 
greatly  he  increased  is  much  doubted,  as 
the  manufacture  of  these  is  proscribed  by 
law.  Unfermented  grape  juice  now  has 
to  meet  competition  from  synthetic  drinks 
masquerading  under  the  title  of  various 
names  that  imply  the  use  of  grape  juice, 
Ivit  which  on  the  whole  have  everything 
but  this  in  them.  These  are  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  at  costs  which  grape  juice 
cannot  meet.  If  these  be  taken  off  the 
market  pure  grape  juice  will  he  consumed 
in  greater  quantity.  But  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  Ihc  manufacture  of  un- 
fermented  grape  juice  can  absorb  the  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  that  will  result  from  the 
revived  interest  in  grape  growing.  ■ 

Otiieu  PRODUCTS. — It  is  believed  that 
the  manufacture  of  grape  jams,  jellies 
and  marmalades  will  furnish  a  greatly 
increased  outlet  for  fresh  grapes.  While 
these*  products  are  by  no  means  new  to 
the  person  who  has  lived  in  a  village  or 
a  country  district,  yet  many  city  dwellers 
have  never  tasted  these  delicious  products. 
It  was  really  during  the  war  that  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
first  tasted  jellies  and  marmalades  made 
from  grapes.  It  is  true  that  jams  and 
marmalades  labeled  as  from  the  grape 
have  for  many  years  masqueraded  as 
such,  but.  the  great  bulk  of  these  were 
made  with  an  apple  base  and  with  but 
enough  grape  to  furnish  the  flavor.  It 
is  believed  that  the  consumption  of  pure 
grape  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades  can 
be  greatly  increased  through  the  future 
manufacture  only  of  high-grade  products, 
coupled  with  judicious  advertising.  The 
pail  as  a  container  for  pure  fruit  products 
should  he  banished,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  its  uneleanliuess.  There  can  be  no 
end  to  the  blends  that  may  be  obtained  iu 
the  making  of  jellies,  jams  and  marma¬ 
lades  through  the  use  of  varieties  that 
possess  desirable  characteristic  flavors. 
The  manufacture  of  these  products  could 
in  many  instances  be  undertaken  in  wine 
cellars  that  have  practically  been  unused 
since  the  era  of  prohibition. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


VEEDOL  resists  this  ^ 
mighty  2-ton  thrust 

_  _  v  I 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Coal  Ashes  in  Soil 

A  lot  of  coal  aslios  have  been  spread 
on  my  ground.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
nave  them  taken  off,  or  would  they  act 
as  a  fertilizer?  o.  i. 

New  Jersey. 

Plow  or  spade  the  coal  ashes  into  the 
ground.  They  add  little  or  no  fertilizer, 
but  they  will  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil.  They  will  bind  a 
sandy  soil  together  and  make  it  more  re¬ 
tentive  of  water,  or  open  up  a  heavy  clay 
soil  and  make  it  more  porous. 


30  times  a  second 


YOUR  engine  turns  over.  The  piston  plunges 
downward  with  a  mighty  thrust  on  the  bear¬ 
ing — a  thrust  caused  by  a  two-ton  pressure  on  a 
piston  of  average  diameter. 

And  this  takes  place 30  times  every  second  your 
four  cylinder  car  is  rolling  along  at  25  miles  an 
hour.  Think  what  the  pressure  must  be  in  your 
truck  engine  or  the  laboring  motor  of  your  tractor! 

A  thin  film  of  oil  must  hold  those  plunging 
surfaces  apart  even  after  the  oil  has  endured  the 
deadly  heat  generated  by  the  explosion  in  the 
combustion  chambers — heat  as  high  as  1000  de¬ 
grees  at  the  piston  head,  and  300-400  degrees  on 
the  cylinder  and  piston  walls. 

Veedol  is  especially  manufactured  to  resist 
deadly  heat  and  friction.  Veedol  is  a  Pennsylvania 
base  oil  and  is  refined  more  than  other  oils  by  the 
Faulkner  process.  This  exclusive  Veedol  process 
gives  that  extra  heat  resisting  quality  so  necessary 
to  perfect  lubrication  in  a  year  when  economical 
operation  is  imperative. 

Veedol  in  your  engine  insures  proper  piston 
seal  and  full  power;  longer  life  for  the  oil  and  for 
your  engine;  protection  for  all  moving  surfaces 
and  for  your  investment  in  your  automotive 
machinery. 

There  are  five  Veedol  oils,  each  different  in 
body,  but  all  of  one  quality.  Go  to  your  dealer. 
Consult  the  Veedol  Chart  on  his  wall.  Select  the 
Veedol  Oil  designated  for  your  car,  your  truck,  or 
your  tractor.  Use  this  oil  and  no  other. 


first  appears  ns  yellowish  spots  on  the 
older  leaves,  ami  these  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  and  size  until  the  entire  leaf  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  From  the  older  leaves  it 
spreads  to  the  smaller  and  younger 
leaves,  in  time  destroying  the’  entire 
plant.  A  thorough  spray iug  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  5-5-50,  controls  this  di  - 
ease,  beginning  when  the  viues  start  to 
run  and  repeating  every  week  or  It)  days. 
We  have  found  that,  there  is  little  use 
spraying  after  the  disease  appears,  for 
it  cannot  lie  killed  after  getting  inside  the 
leaves.  We  try  in  all  our  spraying  for 
diseases  to  put  on  an  application  just 
before  a  rainy  spell.  Fven  though  a  part 
ol  the  poison  is  washed  off  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  kill  the  tiny  spores  or  seeds 
which  germinate  in  wet.  weather,  and  the 
disease  does  not  enter.  Warm,  wet 
weather  favors  its  spread.  There  are  uo 
resistant  varieties. 


Club  Root  of  Cabbage 

This  is  caused  by  a  slime  mold  disease 
which  lives  in  the  soil.  Besides  cabbage, 
the  cauliflower,  turnips,  radishes,  mus¬ 
tard.  shepherd’s  purse  and  other  related 
plants  are  attacked.  The  best  control  is 
to  use  the  old  adage,  “A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  and  rotate  crops  for  live 
years  before  replanting  cabbage,  being 
careful  not  lo  have  any  crop  related  to 
cabbage  on  the  ground  during  this  time. 
I  have  seen  this  rotating  practiced,  and 
in  an  oat  crop  the  third  year  the  mustard 
was  covered  with  this  disease.  This 
spoiled  the  eflect.  of  rotation,  as  the  mus¬ 
tard  acted  the  same  as  the  cabbage  in 
carrying  over  the  pest.  With  new  soil 
in  a  hotbed  add  a  heavy  application  of 
lime  when  placing  the  soil  in  the  pit,  and 
if  possible  keep  the  weeds  off  the  place 
from  whence  the  soil  is  to  he  removed, 
especially  those  weeds  related  to  the  cab 
bage  plant.  Applying  lime  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  five  tons  per  acre  to  the  soil 
the  I'  all  previous  to  planting  cabbage  is 
helpful  hi  field  culture,  as  the  mold  will 
not  thrive  tm  an  alkaline  soil.  We  have 
headed  plants  affected  with  club-root  by 
applying  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  around  each  plant,  but  doubt  the 
value  of  such  a  practice  in  a  commercial 
way. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  booklet  “Facts 
you  should  know  about  lubrication.” 


There  are  Veedol  Grease*  and  Trans-Gear  Oil  for  the  differential, 
transmission,  cups  and  springs  of  the  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation,  n  Broadway,  .New  York 

Branches,  Warehouses ,  Distributors,  and  Dealers  throughout  the  world. 


Resist 
deadly 
heat  anti 
friction 


Controlling  Plum  Ctirculio 

This  beetle  is  most  destructive  in  the 
Non th.  where  it  destroys  whole  crops  of 
peaches.  The  fruit  is  attacked  as  soon 
as  it  is  set,  the  beetle  making  two  kinds 
of  punctures  those  for  feeding  and  those 
lor  tile  reception  of  the  egg.  In  feeding 
the  pest  cuts  a  small  hole  through  the 
skin  and  eats  out.  a  cavity  as  deep  as  it 
can  reach  with. its  beak  or  snout.  In 
egg-laying  the  female  first  makes  a  hole 
through  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  thou 
drops  an  egg  into  the  cavity  formed.  .lust 
in  front  of  the  hole,  u  crescent  -shaped 
slit  is  made  underneath  the  egg  cavity, 
so  as  to  leave  the  egg  in  a  flap  of  the 
flesh.  These  crescent  cuts  are  very  char¬ 
acteristic,  and  one  can  be  sure  the  cur- 
culio  is  present  when  they  are  found. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the 
grub  or  worm  burrows  through  the  flesh 
to  the  pit.  Infested  fruits  usually  fall  to 
tlu*  ground  before  the  grubs  mature. 
Plums  will  exude  gum  as  a  result  of  cur- 
eulio  injury,  large  drops  hardening  on  the 
skin  where  the  injury  occurs.  The 
CUfeulio  thrives  in  neglected,  over¬ 
grown  and  unpruned  orchards,  being 
especially  prevalent  near  stone  walls  or 
woodlands.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
pest  it  is  necessary  to  correct  such  con¬ 
ditions.  The  trees  should  he  properly 
pruned  to  admit  the  sun,  for  tin*  eureulio 
prefers  shade  for  its  work.  Then  rake 
up  the  fallen  fruits,  as  these  contain 
grubs  which  may  develop  into  mature 
beetles,  which  will  renew  the  attack  on 
the  fruit.  A  satisfactory  method  of 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


^OLVAVh 

^PULVERIZE  <T.l 

I'LJMESTONEjjH 


FERTILIZERS 


Wo  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-3-5 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept,  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton',  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  46  William  Street,  Now  York 


I  r*  tTttl  ^  Sofl  kept  rich 

Sand  fertile 
produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity. 
Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic— will  not  burn.  Write  tor 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  d  j 

and  don’t  forget 
It  Makes  Fertile  Fields  M  AY 


“BROOKLYN  Of  Tf  T1 

BRAND  ”  O  U  L^Sr  11 tJ  j 

COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99 Vi%  pure,  for  spraying — insecticide 
poses,  potato  blight  and  scab. 

SUPERFINE  COMMERCIAL  SULPHUR,  99/j%  j 

FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR,  100%  pure . 

Also  Crude  Nitrate  Soda  and  Crude  Saltpetre 

BATTELLE  &  RENWICK 

80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 

Write  for  price  list 


Small  grain  yields  0*s »«*»,,, 

greatly  increased  by 
the  use  of  Sheep's  Vf 

Head  Pulverized  jr«fe  X  X 
Sheep  Manure.  One  r  S % 
farmer  writes:  “30%  I  (ha*# 

increased  yield  over  I  V^;  VjH  a 

barn  manure  on  worn  V'vAii  r  M 

out  limd.”  Dropped  with  M 

fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos- 
phone  acid  and  potash—  °*«. 

also  add*  humus.  For  nil  A  old  i-rops  and  meadows. 
Wonderful  results  on  gnnlon,  truek  patches,  lawns 
small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s  Head  brand  is  guaranteed 
free  from  germs  and  weed  seed*  Pulverized  and  put 
into  Backs  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 


for  dusting  purposes, 


HATURACCUAMO  C0„  830  River  SI..  Aurora.  Ill 
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tends  to  stop  buying  airships  in  foreign 
Countries,  If  experiments  with  dirigibles 
are  to  be  continued,  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition,  it  will  be  with  American-built 
craft,  the  gas  bags  of  which  will  be  tilled 
with  helium.  This  policy  developed  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  in  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department,  in  direct  consequence 
of  the  Roma  disaster  near  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  ZR-2,  which  collapsed  over  Hull, 
Tin  gland,  last  August,  with  the  loss  of 
17  American  officers  and  men,  in  addition 
to  the  British  crew,  had  been  bought  from 
the  British  Government  by  the  navy  ;  the 
Roma,  the  wrecking  of  which  cost  the 
lives  of  Ml.  was  bought  from  the  Italian 
Government  by  the  army.  The  Navy 
Department  is  going  ahead  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Zlt-i,  an  airship  corresponding 
in  size,  but  of  different  construction,  than 
the  ill-fated  ZR-2,  Assembly  is  about  to 
be  started  at  the  naval  air  station  at 
Lakeliuxst,  N.  J.  The  ZR-1  will  be 
finished  in  about  a  year. 

The  woman  suffrage.  Or  Nineteenth 
Amendment  was  February  27  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  court  dismissed 
for  want  of  jurisdiction  the  suit  brought 
by  Charles  s  Fairchild  of  New  York} 
who  sought  to  challenge  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  amendment. 

President  llarding  presented  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  iu  the  House  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  the  administration’s  plan  for 
Government  aid  for  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  In  brief,  the  project  con¬ 
templates  the  return  to  private  interests 
of  the  United  States  merchant  ships  built 
during  the  war  under  conditions  which 
will  insure  to  a  reasonable  extent  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  The  President  would 


for  a  Real 
Power  Sprayer 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Seven  persons  were 
killed  and  a  number  injured  February  2M, 
when  the  Winnipeg  flyer  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  was  struck  by  a  snow 
plow  near  Delano,  Minn. 

Sentences  aggregating  more  than  100 
years  at  the  maximum  limit  were  imposed 
February  23  upon  six  holdup  men  by  Judge 
Gibbs  in  Bronx  County  Court,  New  York. 
Joseph  F.  Oates,  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
robbery  and  assault,  both  in  the  first  de¬ 
gree.  got  10  to  20  years  on  the  first  charge, 
and  five  to  10  on  the  second.  Five  other 
men.  who  held  up  a  restaurant  at  085 
Westchester  avenue  on  November  7.  were 
sentenced  as  follows:  Louis  Loviuger, 

seven  to  10  years;  Max  Scbwoit,  four  to 
12  years;  Tony  Cancellaro,  three  to  10 
years;  Barlint  Sleisig,  eight,  to  18  years, 
and  Steve  Long,  10  to  21  years. 

Three  women  were  drowned  February 
20  when  the  automobile  in  which  they 
were  riding  pill  Aged  from  the  State  road 
near  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.,  into  the  Chenango 
River.  The  dead  arc:  Mrs.  Mary  Brady 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Reardon,  both  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  Miss  Josephine  Casey  of 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Charles  McCabe,  63,  professional  crip¬ 
ple  and  panhandler,  has  been  collecting 
on  an  average  of  $100  a  week  from  the 
gullible,  he  confided  to  Magistrate  Jean 
Norris,  before  whom  he  was  arraigned 
in  Jefferson  Market  Court,  New  York, 
February  21,  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 
Detective  Lavender  found  McCabe  at  a 
subway  exit  at  Times  Square,  his  hands 
and  arms  twisted  to  convince  the  char¬ 
itably  inclined  that  he  was  a  helpless 
cripple.  After  ho  hud  been  arrested  Mc¬ 
Cabe  told  Lavender  that  he  had  collected 
$S  in  small  coins  from  subway  crowds 
in  the  hour  preceding  his  arrest.  Bank 
books  showing  that  be  had  deposits  total¬ 
ing  $1,000  were  found  iu  bis  possession. 

Explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  a 
stone  quarry  in  the  southwestern  out¬ 
skirts  of  Chicago  February  2M  shook  the 
entire  city.  No  one  was  killed.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  explosion  was  so  great  that 
the  street  lights  iu  Summit,  two  miles 
from  the  quarry,  were  put  out,  and  spec¬ 
tators  iu  motion  picture  theaters  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city  and  at  Argo, 
three  miles  from  the  quarry,  were  thrown 
into  temporary  panic. 

Five  members  of  a  band  of  counter¬ 
feiters  were  arrested  in  New  York  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  when  the  printing  plant  and 
$65,000  in  bogus  bills  were  seized.  The 
counterfeits,  in  the  form  of  $20  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  notes,  first  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  York  February  25.  The 
men  arrested  gave  their  names  as  Max 
Sasauoff,  engraver.  Ml  21  Daly  avenue, 


is  a  complete  power  sprayer  for  the  small  orchard 
Light  in  weight  —  500  pounds  without  the  truck 
—  it  is  big  in  capacity,  and  maintains  200  pounds 
— the  adequate  spraying  pressure.  High-efficiency 
pumps  and  2  H.  P.  engine  throw  5>"2  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute.  Equipped  with  25  feet  of  hose  and  the  Hardie 
Orchard  Gun.  It  provides  the  small  grower  with  a 
real  power  sprayer  of  known  merits  that  fits  his  needs. 

Hardie  Manufacturing  Co.  Hudson,  Mich. 

BROCKPORT  SPRAYER  &  PUMP  CO.,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

H.  V.  HART  COMPANY  -  -  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Hardie  Big  Three  Tnplex  is  the  ideal  outfit  for  tfie  com¬ 
mercial  orchardist.  It  is  rugged,  big,  and  powerful  without  be¬ 
ing  heavy  and  cumbersome.  Pressed  steel  frame  and  malleable 
iron  parts  give  it  strength  and  stamina  without  one  ounce  of  ex¬ 
cess  weight.  Throwing  10  gallons  a  minute,  its  low  operating 
cost,  its  ease  of  operation  and  its  dependable  mechanism  fit  it 


•prayer 


Cabbage  Plants 

Yrou  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF 
cabbage  plants  and  get  your  cabbage 
into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  vim  could  by  using  borne  grown  HO  1 
HOUSE  plants.  Early  Jersey  and  C’barles- 
lon  Wakefield.  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch, 
$1.26  per  1, non— 5,0(KI  for  $5.00— 10.000  for  $0.00 
—25.000  for  S20.O0.  E.  O.  P,.  here  by  express. 
Should  vou  desire  shipment,  by  parcel  post 
prepaid,  add  $1.00  per  l.nOU  (•>  above  prices. 
Satisfactiorl  Ctta  r  a  nice  if 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yongcs  Island,  S.C. 


The  report  just  received  from 
the  Ontario  Experiment  Station, 
Canada,  shows  that  Michigan  HU3AM 
outyleided  Other  HubamS  by 
Why?  Because  It' a  northern-grown, 
harvested,  hulled,  scarified  and 
cleaned  under  strict  regulations. 

How  bciuo  of  you  who  want  to 
try  out  the  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  new  annual  legume 
With  your  small  gram,  for  hay, 
pasture ,  to  shorten  your  crop 
rotation,  build  up  your  soil,  or 
for  an  excellent  honey  orop.will 
be  disappointed,  for  in  view  of 
the  great  shortage  in  field  seed 
many  wide  awake  producers  have 
already  laid  in  their  supply  of 
genuine  hardy  HUBAM  aaed.  UiO 
Michigan  Btete  Farm  Bureau, a  co¬ 
operative  organisation  with 
quality  and  low  prices  ita  aim, 
suggests  that  you  place  your  or¬ 
der  immediately.  fhls  aeason 
started  with  a  rush  snd  the 're  a 
great  many  orders  on  hand.  By 
placing  your  order  now  we  will 
he  glad  to  hold  shipment  until 
date  you  specify.  This  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  give  you  beet  of  ser¬ 
vice.  For  your  convenience  we're 
eending  along  With  your  informa¬ 
tion  and  quotations  e  stamped 
and  self  addressed  order  blank. 

If  you  want  Certified  Genuine 
Hardy  HUBAK  seed  write 

T0DAT 


r  p„l„  ■  V  I  an<i  Ainager  Strains.  Panish 
rOroaiB- 1  ■  yv«  Ui  Cabba.***  8e«<l  from  select¬ 
ed  heads.  Sample  Free.  C.  J-  STAFFORD,  Route  3.  Corllend,  N  Y 


Kudzu  Roots  H.  W.  BERK, R  F.O.Mo.3,  LaKtwood.H.J, 


tick  Grown  Seed  Potato**— Cobblers.  Hoavv- 
I  weight!.  BURGESS  BKOS.  Waterloo,  haw  \ okk 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  Offer  for  Thirty  Days 

Select  grade  Chesapeake  Oysters,  *al.  .  medium, 

all  prepaid.  Satisfaction  Umiraiiu*u»l 
UM.  LORD  -  Cm  m  In*  Id  if  c,  Muryluna 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Blossom  End  Rot  of  Tomatoes 

When  tomato  vines  are  normal  in 
growth  and  the  fruit  has  black  spots  in¬ 
side  and  sunken  black  or  brown  spots  at 
the  blossom  end,  the  cause  is  the  so-called 
blossom-end  rot.  It  makes  its  appearance 
at.  the  blossom  end  in  the  form  of  sunken 
brown  spots,  which  gradually  enlarge  and 
spread  inside  the  fruit.  Such  spots  are 
dry  and  hard.  The  trouble  is  more  ser¬ 
ious  in  dry  weather  on  light  soils  where 
the  supply  Of  water  is  insufficient.  To 
correct  this  condition  a  good  supply  of 
humus  in  the  form  of  barnyard  manure 
should  be  added.  Varieties  differ  in  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  The  nature  of  the  disease  is 
unknown. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FARN  BUREAU 

Seed  Department 
Box:  N-5 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjwst  liowtke account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the '  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  3011,  SL,  New  York 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


Notes — Wise  and  Otherwise 

My  Husband’s  O 


oi.um.w — I  was  some¬ 
what  amused  at  the  recent  suggestion  by 
a  correspondent  relative  to  the  above  sub¬ 
ject.  I  read  it  to  the  lady  who  has 
cooked  my  meals  for  the  past  28  years. 
She  thinks  she  could  furnish  a  testi¬ 
monial  also.  She  thinks  a  man  who  is  so 
unusually  thoughtful  of  the  needs  of  his 
wife  in  the  house  will  neglect  some  of  his 
work  outdoors.  Will  the  editor  accept  a 
bit  of  advice  from  just  a  mere  man?  If 
you  start  that  column,  better  make  a 
condition.  Testimonials  accepted  only 
from  those  who  have  been  married  for  10 
years  or  more.  Reading  between  the  lines 
of  your  correspondent,  I  take  it  that  she 
lias  only  been  married  about  two  years, 
at.  most.  She  may  have  reason  to  change 
her  attitude  in  later  years.  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  autograph  album,  and  some 
of  the  advice  therein.  For  instance: 

“As  sure  as  comes  your  wedding  day 
A  broom  to  you  I'll  send. 

In  sunshine  use  the  brushy  part, 

In  storm  the  other  end  !” 

A  School  Teacher’s  Family. — An 
unusual  case,  worthy  of  mention.  A  new 
family  moved  in  our  community  a  few 


He  beat  the  train  to 
the  crossing  a  good 
many  times 


I  Running  Water 
Makes  Your 
House  a  Home 

Kitchen  work  is  made  much  easier, 
laundry  work  takes  much  less  time. 
Your  wife  has  more  time  to  give 
to  the  children  and  to  sewing  and 
recreation. 

Have  a  bathroom — it's  a  joy  and  a  benefit. 
Have  hot  running  water — it's  cheap. 

You  owe  yourself  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  to  make  chores  in  the  burn 
and  around  the  house  easier  and  more 
quickly  done.  You  owe  yourself  and  your 
family  a  Milwaukee  System  in  the  house— 
to  make  life  worth  while.  The  water  is 
always  direct  from  the  well. 

Send  for  name  of  Water  and 
Light  Expert  near  you.  He’ll 
tell  you  what  it  will  cost. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  VVls. 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam  ' 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  ana  guar-  £ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing.pulleys, belting  and 
machine  tools.  We  save  money  by 
cutting  out  in-between  profit  ami 
bookkeeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  nor 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica.  N.  Y  — 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


They  $et  best  results  'when  they  use 

whiting-adams 

BRUSHES 

Magazines  property  illustrate  woman's  dCtiviti 

'finish  comes  from  usin 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  LWHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston, U.S. A. 


through  a  real  clothin^Voi  X  JVW 

FA  fTn  DY” 

I  e%  V.  I  |  tolls  yon  how  to  save 

_  „  the  middleman's  pro-  I 

'A'1/'  nne-qnallty.  stylish,  long-wear  MEN’S  &  I 
YOUNQ  MEN'S  Spring  Suits  and  Top  Coats  If 
you  want  to  save  real  money  WRITE  TODAY  for 

of' S P RUV G "uLOTJh'nS ) a* 1 

BROS.,  Inc..  Established  1865 

21  IS  Market  Street 


Brusk  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Fire  protection  for  your  home 


If  you  are  a  farm  or  suburban  home  owner 
the  matter  of  protecting  your  property  against 
fire  is  really  important.  Usually  by  the  time 
a  bucket  brigade  can  be  formed  a  fire  has 
made  such  great  headway  that  the  property 
is  destroyed  beyond  repair. 

Running  water,  under  pressure,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  used  for  getting  a  fire 
under  control. 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars: 

Writm  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co,  Box  Qic  Quincy,  UU 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrono  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  St. 50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKEB 
333  W.  30<h  St..  N.  V. 


equipment  wm  anora  nre  protection  tor  you. 
In  addition,  it  will  furnish  an  every-hour-in- 
the  day  water  service  for  use  in  and  about 
your  home.  Water  may  be  piped  into  barn  for 
watering  stock.  Running  water  also  lessens 
the  chore  hours  for  everyone  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Hoosier  equipment  may  be  used  with 
any  well  and  any  power. 

Send  for  free  catalog  showing  complete 
installations  suitable  to  your  needs. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y 


mymsaEL 


Hoosier  shallow  well  Installation.  Capacit 
2b0  gallons  an  hour,  *  ■  —  ■' 


Kendallville,  Indiana 


sr.  pumping  ogainst  50 
illed  automatically. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Roily  Well  Water 

I  am  having  trouble  with  a  well  which  I 
had  drilled  last  Summer.  The  water  is  very 
roily,  especially  -so  if  I  try  to  use  more 
than  eight  or  ten  pailfuls  per  day.  The 
sediment  is  a  very  title  clay,  or.  as  the 
neighbors  call  it.  quicksand.  The  well  is 
77  ft.  deep,  the  pipe  is  *.)  ft.  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well.  The  well  is  eased  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  drilled 
hole.  I  have  been  advised  to  bail  out  the 
sediment  as  much  as  possible  and  turn  in 
enough  gravel  to  till  the  bottom  of  t1 
well  2  or  3  ft.  Would  this  be  of  any 
use.  or  is  there  any  other  method  of 
keeping  this  sediment  out ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  water  would  clear  in  time  if  left 
as  it  is?  L.  A.  S. 

The  trouble,  as  you  suggest,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  very  line  soil  particles 
which  have  been  picked  up  by  the  inflow 
of  water  to  the  well  and  remain  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  water.  Steady  pumping  is  some¬ 
times  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  driven 
wells  where  similar  conditions  of  roiliness 
exist,  as  a  possible  remedy.  The  idea  is 
to  clear  the  soil  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  well  from  these 
very  fine  soil  particles,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enlarge  the  cavity  somewhat  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  water  through  it  during  pump¬ 
ing  is  not  so  great.  Filling  the  lower 
portion  of  the  well  with  gravel  is  also 


broken  stone  should  be  used  for  this  con¬ 
crete  work,  and  with  a  curb  30  in.  in 
inside  diameter  and  having  a  thickness  of 
1  ft.,  about  2%  hags  of  cement  will  be 
required  for  each  foot  in  depth.  This  is 
figuring  in  the  basis  of  using  concrete 
alone  for  the  curb.  It  would  seem  that  as 
the  curb  is  to  be  made  largely  for  its 
picturesque  and  ornamental  effect,  in  the 
garden,  a  curbing  laid  up  of  rough  field 
stone  would  give  a  better  appearance  than 
would  the  clear  concrete.  If  this  is  done 
for  the  portion  above  ground  the  amount 
of  cement  necessary  will  be  much  less.  A 
mortar  could  he  made  from  the  cement 
and  sand  mixed  about  1  :3.  and  the  stones, 
after  being  cleaned  and  wet,  laid  in  this 
mortar.  If  the  well  is  to  be  used  for 
drinking  purposes  at  all  it  should  be 
provided  with  a  cover,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
dust,  insects  or  mice.  A  very  pretty 
effect  could  be  obtained  with  a  rough 
stone  curb  with  low  shrubbery  growing 
about  it.  R-  n.  S. 

Pressure  from  Spring 

Having  purchased  a  farm  with  good 
spriug  about  600  ft.  from  house,  with 
elevation  of  at  least  100  ft.,  I  would  like 
to  know  the  amount  of  pressure  1  should 
receive  from  %-in.  pipe,  also  1-in.  pipe. 
Will  the  size  of  reservoir  at  spring  make 
any  difference  in  pressure?  I  want  pres- 


NEW  SERIES 


sometimes  tried,  but  it  would  seem  best  sure  enough  to  run  an  ordinary  washing 
first  to  see  if  the  roily  condition  would  machine.  G.  if.  H. 


It  is  late  to  he  talking  about  cutting  iee.  but  the  gasoline  ice  saw  shown  only  came 
to  our  attention  recently.  It  is  used  to  cut  iee  for  a  farmers’  co-operative  creamery, 
and  it  doe*,  ns  much  as  six  or  eight  horses.  It  is  a  10  horsepower  engine,  mounted 
on  a  frame.  The  saw  cuts  12%  inches,  and  the  machine  is  pulled  backward  by  the 
operator.  A  knife  fits  in  the  old  cut.  thus  holding  the  saw  in  perfect  line.  Another 
knife  marks  out  the  new  line  for  cutting.  Last  year  a  motorcycle  engine  was  used, 
but  it  was  too  light,  so  the  present  engine  was  substituted.  One  of  the  best  features 
of  this  circular  saw  is  that  no  corners  are  chipped  off.  and  in  packing  all  tit  per¬ 
fectly  together,  thus  there  is  no  waste  space.  How  our  grandfathers  would  have 
hooted  at  this  thought,  of  tisiug  gasoline  to  cut  iee! 


BATAVIA  TIRES  and  TUBES 

Direct  to  you 

Users  say:  "GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Sejid  rh°ck,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

jpaid  East  of  tne  Mississippi. 


TIRES 


TUBES 


Size 
28  x-  3 
30  x  3 

30  x  3% 
32  x  3*o 
34  x  314 

31  x  4 

32  x  4 

33  x  4 

34  x  4 

35  x  4 
30  x  4 

32  x  4  Vi 

33  x  4  Vi 

34  x  4% 

35  x  4  >4 

30  x  4M: 
37  x  4V. 
33  x  5 
35  x  5 

3 1  x  o 


-Style  Bead- 


- Prioe- 

Falirii- 


$15.00 

20.00 


We  now  filTorders  for  30x3  Vi  Straight  Side  Cords— $15.00. 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4 — $6.00. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Saves  Money  from  the  Start 

Months  and  months  ago,  Overland  re¬ 
duced  prices  42%.  That’s  4%  beyond 
any  other  car  made. 

In  price,  in  comfort,  in  gas,  in  oil,  in 
tires,  in  general  all-around  service  you 
save  money  with  the  Overland. 

The  all-steel  body  is  a  big  advantage 
in  farm  life.  Remove  the  upholstery 
like  cushions  from  a  chair  when  you 
have  to  carry  tools,  etc. 

And  you  get  the  Overland  completely 
equipped — No  extras  to  buy. 


noT  clear  up  with  use. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  probable  that  the 
turbidity  may  he  lessened  somewhat  by 
letting  the  drinking  water  stand  undis¬ 
turbed  for  a  few  days  before  liOfc  As  cool 
weather  is  now  at  hand  this  should  not 
be  difficult  to  arrange.  If  the  sediment 
is  caused  by  clay,  the  addition  of  a  little 
lime  water,  made  by  dissolving  fresh  com¬ 
mercial  lime  in  water,  would  probably 
help  in  clearing  the  water  by  causing  the 
clay  particles  to  collect  together,  and  thus 
settle  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Fuller,  formerly  in  charge  of  Un¬ 
derground  Waters  of  Eastern  United 
States  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  suggests  the  use  of  aluminum 
sulphate  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
each  gallon  of  water  to  he  treated,  or  one 
ounce  to  every  60  cu.  ft.  of  water.  I  would 
not  care  to  recommend  this  treatment, 
however,  unless  the  water  was  first  tested 
by  a  chemist  and  the  exact  quantity  of 
aluminum  sulphate  required  determined. 

B.  n.  s. 


Curbing  for  Well 


If  you  have  a  good  spring  located  as 
you  describe  you  have  a  very  valuable 
water  supply,  as  it  can  very  readily  be 
piped  into  the  house,  and  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  water  for  all  household 
uses,  provided  the  flow  is  sufficient.  The 
pressure  of  water  is  due  to  its  weight, 
and  for  equal  heights  or  heads  is  the  same 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  water  column. 
Each  foot  in  depth  gives  a  pressure  of 
approximately  .434  lhs.  per  square  inch, 
and  in  your  case,  with  a  head  of  100  ft., 
should  give  a  pressure  of  slightly  more 
than  43  lhs.  per  square  inch.  The  above 
is  true  only  when  the  faucet  is  closed  and 
the  water  is  standing  in  the  pipe.  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  opened  the  water  flows  from 
the  lower  end  and  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
leased.  and  the  ability  to  maintain  a  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  water  flowing  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  pipe  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  permitted  to  escape  from  the 
open  end. 

A  1-iu.  pipe  under  the  conditions  out¬ 
lined  should  deliver  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  gallons  per  minute,  which  is 
about  as  fast  as  it  flows  from  the  ordinary 


TOURING 

Completely 

Equipped 


Roadster  $550 


550 


f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Coupe  $850 


4-door  Sed'Ti  $895 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Will  you  give  directions  for  making 
(with  amount  of  cement  needed,  if  pos¬ 
sible)  a  concrete  nr  stone  and  concrete 
well  curb  having  iuside  diameter  about 
30  in.  and  height  about  30  in.?  This  is 
to  have  an  old-fashioned  well  sweep  which 
is  already  in  place,  but  as  the  square  box 
curb  we  have  used  Dee,',  replacing  we 
would  like  to  make  a  round  one.  using 
field  stone,  having  a  thickness  of  say  10 
in.  This  well  is  just  for  an  ornament  to 
the  garden  and  occasionally  we  draw 
water  for  use  there,  or  for  drinking  in 
hot  weather  We  have  the  forms  made, 
hut  wish  directions  for  mixing  and  mold¬ 
ing  the  concrete.  A.  E.  J. 

West  Hartford,  Vt. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  clean  coarse  sand  and  four  parts 


house  faucet.  I  am  not  familiar,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  requirements  of  the  water- 
operated  washers.  Would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
'machine  to  be  bought  and  secure  his 
recommendations.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  increasing  the  size  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  at  the  spring  will  not  affect  the 
pressure  in  any  way  so  long  as  the  height 
remains  the  same  and  there  is  storage 
capacity  large  enough  to  maintain  a  flow 
while  the  pipe  line  is  being  used  to  full 
capacity.  R  h.  s. 

The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be 
had  singly,  but  come  to  us  with  a  mix¬ 
ture ;  like  a  schoolboy’s  holiday,  with  a 
task  affixed  to  the  tail  of  it. — Charles 
T.amb. 
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Frost  Crack  on  Cherry  Tree 

among  the  trees  of  the  home  orchard  to 
conserve  the  ground,  and  where  crops 
such  as  potatoes  are  planted  the  soil  is 
worked  late  in  the  season,  and  the  tree 
keeps  growing,  instead  of  ripening  its 
wood  normally.  Then  with  the  first  hard 
freeze  the  tender  tips  of  the  twigs  are 
injured,  and  with  a  severe  Winter  whole 
limbs  may  be  injured.  A  crop  such  as 
early  cabbage  may  be  used  successfully, 
provided  the  ground  is  not  worked  late, 
but  too  often  we  attempt  to  get  more 
crops  from  the  ground  than  Dame  Nature 
cares  to  give.  Sometimes  a  hay  crop  is 
removed  from  the  orchard,  and  the  trees 
make  poor  growth,  due  to  a  lack  of  both 
food  and  moisture.  This  practice  also 
tends  to  make  certain  varieties  corky, 
little  dry  chunks  appearing  beneath  the 
skin.  This  result  seems  to  come  on  Bald¬ 
wins  more  than  any  other  variety,  hence 
it  is  called  Baldwin  Spot  or  Stippiu.  It 
is  caused  by  lack  of  moisture  in  the  roots 
and  tree,  the  cells  dying,  forming  those 
corky  areas.  The  Baldwiu  I  am  eating 
at  present  is  thus  affected,  I  presume, 
because  of  the  dry  season  around  Rose 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  grown. 

Pruning  Defects. — In  some  of  the 
nearby  home  orchards  the  trees  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  lack  of  pruning,  ami  in  others 
there  is  a  like  suffering  from  pruning 
(page  377).  In  the  unpruued  trees  the 
diseases  and  insects  find  harbor,  while 
the  pruned  trees  that  suffer  are  those 
wuore  stubs  were  left  when  the  limbs 
were  removed.  Mother  Nature  won’t 
heal  wounds  unless  we  are  willing  to 
help,  and  when  we  use  the  saw,  if  we 
think  only  of  cutting  the  liinb  at  the 
smallest  diameter,  we  lose  the  help  of  our 


Limb  Destroyed  by  Frost  Crack 

chief  ally  in  putting  a  healing  covering 
of  hark  over  the  wound.  In  time  these 
stubs  rot  away,  the  disease  spreading  into 
the  trunk,  and  in  a  few  years  half  the 
tree  splits  away,  due  to  the  weakening 
and  rot. 

Laiior  and  Expense. — Replanting  in 
the  home  orchard  has  not  been  carried 
(Continued  on  Page  377) 
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Goodrich  33 

CLINCHER  FABRIC  TIRE 

The  NEW  30x3*4 

for  $10.90 

XJERE  is  a  real  tire  of  real  qual- 
x  A  ity,  at  a  price  most  remark¬ 
ably  low.  It  has  everything  that 
you  demand  —  construction, 
appearance,  long  life,  low  price. 

It’s  a  Goodrich  —  Great  Value! 

Made  with  all  the  skillof  Goodrich, 
of  high-grade  quality  throughout 
and  perfected  with  its  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed,  anti-skid  tread 
of  thick,  tough,  specially -com¬ 
pounded  rubber. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this 
remarkable  tire.  Remember  the 
name  —  Goodrich  “  55  ”  —  price 
$10.90.  Also  made  in  30  x  3  size. 

The  B.  f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Akron ,  Ohio 

makers  of  the  silvertown  cord 


Goodrich 


55 


Let  Me  Sell  Ymir  Farm  THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

1-iCl  1T1C  OCI1  iUUI  r  drill  PURE.  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES  TkeBedFrrtiWhvT.d 


r1®  Chimdelo  description  of  your  place  with  pictures.  If 
possible.  No  fee  unless  sale  i*  made  thi  >■  live  per  cent. 

Gerard  MacNamara.  67  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


PURE.  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES  The  Best  Fertiliar  by  T-st 

A  complete nuti  proritKble fertilizer  for  ul| growing  crops, 
frml,  tol.aeco  and  truck  growing,  top  di-ns-iog  »ud  seed¬ 
ing  ttOWtt,  .-t'/.nts  H'lln/rr/,  CoHKKSrotfDItv  K  INVIT'D. 
Address  JOHN  JO  VNT  ■  Lueknow.Onlarlo.cn. 


$1.25 


IHado  By  The  Man  ^ 
Who  Sells  It. 


Latest  Model 


\T  My 

Direct  Factory 


'®5#llfvLever  ^ontro1 

/  Works  Easier 
L  M  Cats  Faster 

UP^Rans  stcadicf 


Now  Only 


75 


F.O.B. 

K.C. 


Price  Smvea  YouVsQ.^^  ^Cosls  Less 

mAC\y  greatest  of  All  Log  Saw  Oilers 

My  BIGGF3T  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever.  , 

tinW  lOvrS  or  cut  down  trees.  M-iko  Money.  Kijf  demand  tor  wood. 
Every  man  can  own  •  WITTE  Latest  Model  Combined  Lob  and  Tree  Saw  on  this 
offer.  Newest  improvement*— Better  built.  An  Engine  You  Can  Depend  On. 
Haa  twofly-whwla  for  steady  running  of  saw  blade  at  foil  capacity.  Use  engine 
forbclt  work  wi  I  hoot  removing  saw  gear*  or  taking  rig  apart.  Does  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lir.timo  Guarantee  against  detect. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Set  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
Users  say—  Boats  any  other’*— ••Runs  fine!”  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  nnick  on  this  offer.— Ed.  11.  Witte, 

WITTE  ENCINE  WORKS,  ifg  S^StfBSKR: 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cos! 

From  Pittsburgh  130.00 

■  Cash  or  Easy  Termsfr~l 

Write  tor  Logl  l 
and  Tree  Sawlyl 
Catalog  Todayj^l 


The  Only 
Practical 

T re.  Bam 
Afclllt. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  eallons  as  you  i 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown  I 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  re*nit>tanc<*  We  are  jmiiit specie  l- 
istsaudcnti  supply  vu  with  paint  tor  any  pur- 
i  >«'»£&.  Tell  us  your  warns  and  let  us  qa<>to  you 
l°w  prices.  Vr e  can  save  you  frunibT  >.y  shipping 
•lfwct  from  our  fact-  •  ;  y.  SattsfacHoix  Dlo  rax  teed. 

On  ordwrs  for  thirty  gallon*  or  over  wp  mil  prepay  the 
freight  within  *  nnua  of  three  hundred  mile* 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Send  One  Dollar  and  we  will  send  you 
FIVE  twracl7-dvw  cent  packages  af  our 

Elephant  Brand  Universal  Fertilizer 

Our  special  preparation  fr.r  DAHLIAS,  CAN N AS. 

GLADIOLUS.  PLOWKR  AND  KITCtiKN  LiARDKNS. 
Each  p&oksge  cuntAlun  one  pound  net.  Delivered  fr.u  within 
300  mile*  o(  New  York  C»ty,  Over  >0  Dilos  send  twenty 
cents  e\tr*  for  pared  post. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
D«pt.  B  U7  Day  5t.*  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you‘11  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


March  11,  1022 


School  Notes 


I  have  read  W,  \V.  Christman’s  article 
on  “Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.”  and 
cannot  see  that  he  has  added  anything 
new.  useful,  or  important  to  the  question, 
lie  does  show  a  personal  grievance  and 
an  mi  willingness  lo  abide  by  the  wishes 
of  the  majority,  and  utters  the  usual  wail 
of  the  poor  loser,  “it  is  said,”  the  rail¬ 
road  did  this  and  that.  etc.,  more  state¬ 
ments  of  ids.  backed  by  no  proof.  lie  has 
done  well  by  his  children,  hut  why  weary 
you r  readers  with  a  recital  of  his  woes? 
Consolidation  will  not  help  him  much 
now.  and  no  personal  grievance  can  have 
weight  in  a  public  matter.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  rural  schools  should  come  only  as 
it.  will  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  great¬ 
est.  numbers.  Where  this  can  be  proven, 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  scheme.  By  proven,  l  mean 
more  than  statements  from  “it  is  said,” 
abuse  of  those  who  do  not  approve  the 
new  scheme,  airing  of  personal  grievances 
or  the  wild  statements  of  cranks,  fanatics 
and  meddlers,  whether  from  Albany  or 
other  sections  of  the  State.  Consolidation 
has  been  tried  in  many  places;  if  it  is  a 
benefit  to  the  many.  it.  will  spread  quickly, 
for  there  are  many  others  as  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  schools  as  is  Mr.  Christman. 
The  system  of  taxation  for  rural  schools 
may  be  inequitable;  it  does  not  look 
right  for  a  district  like  Delauson.  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  have  over  three-fifths  of  its 
school  tax  paid  by  the  railroad,  and  many 
other  districts  to  get  no  railroad  money. 
Possibly  all  big  corporations  should  be 
taxed  a  certain  per  cent  for  schools,  and 
this  money  distributed  to  all  schools,  as  the 
State  money  is  now.  All  of  this  money 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  handled  by  the 
regular  State  and  county  financial  anthor- 
ities.  and  none  of  it  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  h.v  the  State  educational 
authorities. 

I  believe  a  rural  school  district  should 
be  large  enough  so  the  burden  of  taxation 
may  be  reasonable,  and  small  enough  so. 
the  question  of  getting  to  school  shall  be 
fairly  easy  for  all.  and  also  small  enough 
so  tiie  money  collected  shall  all  he  spent 
by  the  unit  of  taxation  raising  it.  Almost 
always  this  can  be  done;  then  I  would 
like  to  see  our  rural  school's  run  for  the 
benefit  and  best  use  of  the  majority 
scholar,  who  never  goes  to  any  other 
school,  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 


Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  when  diluted 
with  water  according  to  directions  makes 
a  powerful  spray  that  costs  only  two 
cents  per  gallon. 

Take  advantage  of  this  economy. 
It  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  bumper  crop  and  an  orchard  full 
of  culls  and  dwarfs. 

Nicotine  is  the  most  effective  known 
poison  against  soft-bodied,  sucking  insects. 
And  Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaranteed 
to  contain  40%  pure  nicotine.  It  is  made 
under  scientific  processes  which  secure 
an  even  composition  and  absolute  purity. 

Being  a  vegetable  poison  it  will  not 
harm  fruit  or  foliage. 

Ten- pound  tins,  $13.50;  two-pound 
tins,  $3.50 ;  half-pound  tins,  $1.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  order  from  us  direct.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  our  descriptive  booklet. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
.1965  Park  Aue. ,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


iaii  S  Tobacco  Dust 

Veryeffective  where 
dusting  is  preferable 
to  spraying.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  contain  a 
full  1%  nicotine. 

100-lb.  sacks  •  $4.50 
2-lb.  drums  .25 


Hall‘S 

XPtACco  o vjl 


Reforesting  and  School  Improvement 

Wi*  called  an  informal  school  meeting 
in  my  district  to  consider  placing  a  wind¬ 
break  to  the  west,  of  our  schoOlhouso. 
which  stands  in  an  extremely  exposed 
position.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  our 
district  has  decided  to  buy  one  acre  of 
land  across  the  road  to  the  west  of  our 
school,  and  reforest  it  with  2.000  white 
pines  early  next  Spring.  The  State  will 
give  the  trees  for  such  community  better¬ 
ment  purposes.  A  citizen  in  the  district 
Will  give  locust  posts  toward  a  good  fence 
to  surround  it.  and  we  shall  have  a  bee 
to  do  tin  work  us  soon  as  the  trees  come 
next  Spring.  Another  year  we  hope  to 
plant  an  acre  to  the  north  of  the  school. 
The  purposes  for  undertaking  this  work 
were  outlined  to  he:  (It  To  provide  a 
permanent  wind-break  for  the  school; 
(2)  to  do  away  eventually  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  snowdrift  which  accumulates  near 
]y  every  year  in  the  road  and  yard  by  the 
school  ;  (.‘I)  to  add  potential  value  to  our 
district;  1-11  to  set  an  example  of  refor¬ 
estation  and  to  place  before  other  com¬ 
munities  the  desirability  of  such  local 
betterments. 

'Phe  costs  for  education  call  for  im¬ 
mense  expenditures.  In  studying  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  finance  the  future 
demands  for  placing  quality,  which  means 
a  full  measure  of  common  sense,  in  the 
education  of  our  growing  generations.  I 
believe  in  taking  full  advantage  of  what 
the  present  offers.  Since  we  have  7.000. 000 
acres  of  land  in  New  York  State  which 
needs  reforestation  and  the  State  will  give 
the  trees  for  community  betterment  pur¬ 
poses.  why  should  not  our  educational 
department  be  made  to  realize  the  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  it  has  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  rural  school  districts,  in 
general,  to  take  up  this  work  and  start 
community  forests?  Land  is  purchasable 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts,  In  this  way  practical  forestry 
could  bo  taught  in  our  country  schools, 
and  as  tile  years  pass  by  the  districts 
could  bo  growing  in  wealth.  As  regards 
ultimate  returns.  <\  It.  Pettis.  State 
Superintendent  of  Forests,  states  that 
plantations  of  white  pine  10  years  old 
have  yielded  10.0011  board  feet  of  lumber 
per  acre.  1  believe  that  action  along  this 


Order  While  Deliveries  Are  Sure 


Niqki  Work  Now  Safe  on  iheFarm 


»  THAT  MAKES  YOUR 

a  Washing  Machine 


Hfrr  i  •  n>||n)  flan rw  urirnv  h«ici  by  It**  Kcui  C*ve*thff« 
I .  >tms»  nuitf  1i«T4  CA4*i  *<i«  S*tf  *Qjr«-f.«ef*  Thrum* 

•  pvverful  b*h«  hua4rcd«  •*  <fr« 


Monarch  Red  Band  Sap 
Buckets 

$45.00  per  100. 
The  Monarch 

flfft’i  service,  quality 
bucket,  made  to 
-  V-<  stand  rough  h an d- 
Wfi  ling.  Hand-made, 
;f,*'  1  smoothly  and 
heavily  galvan- 
i  z  e  d  .  Double 
seamed  and  soldered  at  side  and 
bottom. 

Monarch  Covers 

$11.00  per  100. 

Monarch  Blue  Band  Sap 
Buckets 

We  have  also  a  limited  number  of 
seconds,  good  serviceable  buckets 
which  are  a  real  value  at  $26.00 
per  100. 

Write  today  fox  catalog  of  the  famous 

Bellowi  Falls  Monarch  Sugar  Equipment 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0RP. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Sairr-ly  HWf  M*  *0 d  Irr.  WfAT  i 

r*i  cMfe*  ^  worth  tv  -  tr  tlw 

rotr*  Ttu*  umpir  w«4W  a  pur** 

terrl  rviivf.  prec**!  »»>  ^  ^ 

xnyyrhnr  -.USA  iMjrrtht/- 

ptynteirts  it  Send 

ijf  Irltihfc  b-r  A 

^  •«  •**»  worth 

Z'  Semi  Auto m otic  \ 

BURLINGAME  MEG  CO..  321  Sunsel  Ave  .  SyrJCUSB.N.t, 


■  CM*v»  tVjao.  m*C-»V 
W  muly  wi'houl  w-e-t  IW 
f  NMOL 

to rmirfy  1h.' 
SYRAOI5C  COMl  A  WIU 

EASY 


THIS 

BECOMES 

THIS 


Rail  v4  m  KamtM  R*4*cio,  a  i«rr 

ap-on  ivNch  if  ME*  haiAhfd  in  tulad  'fd  fftiioH  . 
(nine*  l'-e*  l-o  ordtrur,  d>>  hjl.ene*  A.  ywrl 
i\i  pirpaid  lor  t!  A  MB 

DELTA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

,  tJUXA  MARION.  INDIANA 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


Dark  Shading  Indicate*  Ford  Parts 


|1  Hagid 


Our  Home  Orchards 

(Continued  from  Page  375) 
on  for  several  reasons,  probably  the  chief 
reason  being  the  hard  work  in  earing  for 
the  present  trees  and  the  discouragements 
encountered.  Another  big  reason  is  the 
high  cost  of  nursery  stock  for  the  past 
five  years.  A  nursery  tree  requires  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor  to  perfect  and 
the  stock  must  be  imported,  both  of  which 
are  good  excuses  for  high  prices.  But 
the  labor  situation  is  approaching  nor¬ 
mal  ;  in  fact,  I  know  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  young  fellows  who  would  like  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  work  on  a  fruit  farm 
or  nursery  this  season,  and  the  importing 
problem  is  slowly  righting  itself,  so  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  nut  expect 
cheaper  trees. 

“Should  you  plant  a  home  orchard 
now?'*  has  been  asked  repeatedly  during 
the  past  month  or  so. 

Most  assuredly!  Money  is  short  with 
a  farmer,  labor  is  long.  Therefore  grow 


What  a  difference^ 
Delco'Lighf  has  made 


Stubs  Left  When  Pruning 

what  you  can  and  save  the  cash.  First 
select  varieties  you  know  will  grow  ;  then 
care  for  the  trees  by  pruning  and  spray¬ 
ing.  Remember,  a  tree  needs  food  ;  don’t 
give  it  all  to  the  bay  or  garden  crop. 
Purchase  a 'barrel  and  force  pump  sprayer, 
or  better  yet,  a  high  power  sprayer,  rf 
you  can  afford  one.  Then,  besides  the 
fruit,  use  it  on  the  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
cleaning  the  stables,  instead  of  the  low- 
pressure  knapsack  sprayer.  It  will  pay 
you.  not  only  in  fruit,  but  in  satisfaction 
also,  for  unless  there  is  an  about-face 
soon  the  price  of  good  New  York  State 
barrel  apples  will  go  up — the  home  or¬ 
chard  is  on  the  wane.  t.  h.  townsend. 

Morrisville  Agricultural  School. 


There  are  25  styles  and  sizes 
of  Delco-Light  from  $250  to 
$ 1625  f.  o,  b.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


If  you  haven’t  had  a  recent  estimate 
on  Delco-Light  for  your  home,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  little  Delco- 
Light  will  cost  at  the  new  low  prices 
and  how  easily  it  can  be  bought  on 
our  new  tir  nt  plan. 


Distributors 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.  Suburban  Electric  Development  Co 
43  Warren  Street  666  Main  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Best  Time  to  Cut  Hay 

"Would  not  it  bo  well  to  take  up  the 
relative  feeding  values  of  early  cut.  Tim¬ 
othy  ns  well  as  first  and  later  cuttings  of 
Alfalfa?  I  find  that  farmers  are  echoing 
or  repeating  the  talk  they  hear  hay  buy¬ 
ers  use  Concerning  overripe  Timothy  and 
second  and  third-cutting  Alfalfa.  It  is 
true  that  the  city  buyer  demands  the 
poorest  hay  we  can  make  for  him.  That 
part  is  all  right.  Let  him  have  the  ripe, 
woody  hay  if  he  wants  it,  but  when  a 
farmer  buys  hay  he  makes  the  mistake 
of  thinking  he  wan ts  this  same  hay. 

I  find  that  the  farm  buyer  demands  the 
second  and  third  cutting  Alfalfa  on  the 
plea  that  cattle  eat  it  better.  What  he 
means  is  that  they  eat  more  of  it.  It 
takes  more  of  the  second  and  third  cutting 
to  satisfy  them,  just  as  it  does  with 
clovers.  The  first  cutting  is  the  best 
feed,  lie  demands  Infer  cuttings  because 
this  is  the  most  in  demand.  It  is  true 
that  if  there  are  any  weeds  or  Bluegrass 
it  shows  up  in  the  first  cutting,  and.  be¬ 
sides.  the  first  cutting  is  often  left  too 
long  after  time  to  cut  it,  making  it 
coarser :  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
first  cutting  is  t.lie  best  feed,  and  it  takes 
smaller  feeds  to  satisfy  the  animal. 

What  I  have  said  here  applies  to  the 
farmer,  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  of  the  city  buyer  to  the  fact 
that  be  passes  up  the  best  feed  and  de¬ 
mands  the  poorest.  NATL.  KowE. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  subject  for 
discussion,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  readers  give  their  experience.  We 
shall  also  have  reports  from  scientific 
men  who  have  worked  it  out  by  analysis 
and  experiment.  We  have  found  early  cut 
hay,  harvested  while  the  grass  is  in  bloom, 
much  better  than  older  grass  left  standing 
until  it  becomes  hard.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  Alfalfa  in  this 
respect. 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

Flease  send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices 
and  aetails  of  easy  payment  plan, 

Name  _ 

Street  (or  R.F.D.) 

Town 

County 


DILTO-Uil 


State. 


ifHOPE  FARM  NOTES* 


This  bool*  has  had  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa.  New  Zealand.  Hawaii, 
Austria  and  Brazil,  It  has  gone  to  every  -State  in  the  Union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from  “the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

I  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  but  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  book  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
bears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart 

With  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me,  Sincerely  yours. 

Kentucky.  H.  F.  1IILLENMEYER. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  this  book  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  over  known.  It  is  a  period  of  life  nmv  fast  disappearing 
in  history,  and  it  should  he  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  why  the  hook  should  be  in  every  home,  and  particu¬ 
lar!!/  in  cverp  school  libra r a J  Is  it  in  your  library? 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 
We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  by  soil  experts.  FREE  — No 
obligation.  Write  today  for  catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops.  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates.  all  fertilitets  16' .  ft.  wide— twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material  ..5^  SPREi 
once,  Freight  car  to  field,  [£./ 

Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO. 

P£ORU,  D«pt.  |2»  ILL  r»M  I  |L 


R-  F.  D.  or  Street  No 
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“A  con  pic  of  years  ago  old  Bill  Crook  | 
brought  liis  women  folks  out  here  for  a 
visit.  ‘‘Old  Bill  Crook.”  it  must  be 
known,  was  the  lumberman  who  owned 
the  camp.  There  was  his  wife  and  two 
girls.  The  girls  were  all  right,  but  the 
missus  got  scared.  Said  it  was  too  lone¬ 
some-  couldn’t  stand  the  wind  hollering 
in  the  trees.  I  guess  some  of  the  years 
behind  her  run  crooked.  Anyway,  she 
got  scared  and  said  she  wouldn't  stay  an¬ 
other  night.  Carried  on  so  that  the  old 
man  gave  in.  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
started  hack.  It  had  stormed  all  day  and 
growing  worse  all  the  time.  The  old  mau 
knew  it.  but  what  could  he  do?  The  reg 
ular  teamster  was  off  the  job.  and  the  old 
man  says: 

“  ‘Andy,  you'll  have  to  go  along  and 
drive  for  us.' 

“I  didn't  hanker  for  the  job,  because 
I  knew  what  we  would  run  into  when 
we  got.  out  of  the  woods;  but  wo  bi tolled 
up  and  started.  The  women  laid  down 
in  the  straw  behind  us.  and  the  old  man 
and  I  were  on  the  seat.  Fierce?  That 
was  the  worst  storm  I  ever  was  out  iu. 
It  nigh  blew  the  old  man  off  the  seat. 
Finally  he  had  to  get  in  behind  with  the 
women.  We  might  have  gone  about  four 
miles  when  the  off  horse  stepped  on  some¬ 
thing  that  threw  him.  Might  have  been 
a  stone  or  a  lump  of  ice,  but,  anyway,  he 
lost  his  footing  and  went  down  in  the 
snow.  The  nigh  horse  started  to  run, 
and  dragged  horse,  sled  and  all  up  against 
a  tree.  The  missus  screamed,  the  old  man 
swore  and  the  girls  laughed.  I  got.  that 
nigh  horse  calmed  down  dually,  and  the 
off  horse  got  up  on  his  feet,  lie  limped 
like  an  old  veteran,  for  the  nigh  horse 
had  stepped  on  his  leg  and  slit  it  from 
hock  to  hoof.  It-  was  an  awful  wound, 
and  I  knew  that  horse  never  could  make 
town  or  camp  that  way.  It  was  growing 
dark  as  pitch  in  the  woods,  what  with  the 
storm  and  the  snow  on  the  tree  hiding 
what  light,  there  was.  The  old  man  and 
I  took  a  little  straw  and  built,  a  fire.  We 
cut  pine  houghs  with  the  ax  and  made 
a  little  shelter  for  the  women,  where  they 
could  sit  on  blankets.  Then  1  said  to  the 
Old  man  : 

'*  'Cap.  Ryan’s  house  is  close  by  here 
somewhere.  If  I  can  find  it.  we'll  have 
to  put  up  there  for  the  night.  No  use 
trying  to.  make  town  or  camp  with  that 
horse.  You  stay  here  and  keep  the  fire 
going,  and  I'll  hunt  for  the  house.’ 

‘Tie  agreed,  and  I  waded  off  into  the 
snow.  I  knew  about  where  I  was.  but 
it  got  so  dark  I  couldn’t  see.  The  big 
trees  bid  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  first  I 
knew  I  ran  right  into  Cap.  Ryan’s  hay¬ 
stack.  I  felt  my  way  around  it,  and 
finally  found  his  little  barn,  and  then  the 
house.  Everything  was  dark  as  pitch. 
‘Nobody  home,’  says  I.  It  was  hotter,  too. 
for  Cap.  Ryan  was  no  companion  for 
women  when  lie  had  liijuor  on  hand.  The 
door  was  locked,  but  I  found  a  window 
loose,  and  crawled  in.  We  always  make 
ourselves  at  home  up  in  this  country  at 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Cap  Ryan” 

PART  I 

During  the  coldest  part  of  the  cold  snap 
the  young  folks  in  our  community  planned 
a  sleigh  vide*  In  these  diiys  of  efivs  and 
trucks,  the  old-time  sleigli,  with  its  jing¬ 
ling  hells  and  lively  horses  throwing 
snowballs  with  their  feet  back  at  the 
crowd,  Is  a  forgotten  institution,  remem¬ 
bered  only  bv  old-timers  who  have  been 
blown  off  the  road  by  gasoline. 

“Bring  out  the  bob-tailed  bay. 
Two-forty  for  bis  speed. 

Then  bitch  him  to  au  open  sleigh. 

And,  crack  !  you’ll  take  the  lead  . 

That  is  what  we  used  to  sing  in  the 
good,  old  days,  when  honest  oats  and  hay 
through  horse  flesh  provided  road  power. 
I  con  vein  ember  iny  youth,  and  so,  when 
a  delegation  of  these  young  folks  came 
and  asked  me  to  donate  the  services  of 
Tom  and  Broker.  I  promptly  agreed.  I  lie 
biff  gravs  never  could  play  the  part  ot 
anv  “bob-tailed  bay”  with  n  2:40  record, 
but  they  can  pull  a  sled  through  a  dntt 
or  over  bare  ground.  Tom  and  Broker 
bad  been  out  for  several  days  scraping 
the  snow  off  the  roads,  to  make  things 
easy  for  the  eats;  now  they  round  that 
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Quick  Heat 
in  Big  Volume 

When  you  buy  a  Onepipe  heater 
you  buy  the  capacity  to  heat  air  and 
circulate  it  through  the  home. 

The  register  of  an  International 
Onepipe  is  extra  large.  But  it  is  no 
more  generous  in  size  than  the 
heating  surfaces.  The  sizes  of  all 
parts  of  this  heater— register,  heat 
surfaces,  firepot  and  casings  are 
scientifically  proportioned. 

That  is  why  a  big  volume  of  cool 
air  goes  down  the  outer  casing  and 
comes  up  comfortably  warm  through 
the  inner  casing.  Circulation  is  rapid. 
To  increase  it  you  simply  turn  on  the 
draft.  The  response  is  almost  instant. 

This  balanced  design  means 
economy  of  fuel,  better  circulation 
and  a  more  evenly  heated  house. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
which  showsother  superior  features 
of  International  Onepipe  Heaters. 

RE0.U.S.PA.T.  ore. _  _  . 


mTERn/nroriAL 

Omepipe  He/tter 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


We  make  all  standard 
types  of  heaters,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  styles  and  sizes 
at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 


Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Boilers,  Warm  Air 
Heaters  and  Onepipes. 


Warm  Air  Furnace  Hoi  Water  Boiler 


company 


6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

Convenient  distributing  pointy  provide 


fur  prompt  shipments, 


Ivan  when  I  worked  in  a  “I  was  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  neat  as 
near  Fake  Michigan.  Ho  wax,  with  stove  and  all  the  cooking  tools. 

■  form  in  tile  woods,  where  The  woudbox  was  full  of  wood,  and  the 

■  ring  the  Summer,  and  did  pantry  with  a  good  lot  of  food.  It  seemed 
i  carpenter  in  Winter.  He  mighty  comfortable  after  that  storm,  but 
ec  and  one  dav  tlie  boss  as  l  stood  there  with  the  lamp  looking 
uv  15  bushels.  Cap.  Ryan  around,  somehow  1  began  to  get  Iright- 

a  little  log  bouse,  which  he  ened  at.  something.  I  eouTdn  t  make  out 
is  w i x  ITo  was  a  big  man.  what  it,  was.  but-  something  about  that 
like  other  folks,”  except  house  sent,  the  chills  up  and  down  my 
Exceeding  drink  lrnd  turned  back.  The  door  leading  to  that  little 
rce  red  beak,  about  twice  its  spare  room  was  shut.  There  was  a  key 
and  a  bright  crimson  in  standing  in  the  lock.  I  don  t  know  why 
altogether  the  most  remark-  or  how  I  came  to  dy>  it.  but  something 
ver  saw.  Tap.  had  his  po-  just  told  me  that  this  room  had  some! lung 
nit  with  soil  thrown  over  inside  that  wasn’t  right.  I  just  stepped 

1 1"  them  out  into  a  bushel  over,  locked  the  door,  and  pocketed  the  key 

masurin-  and  his  wav  of  “Then  I  found  the  lantern  ami  lighted 
was  to  throw  one  little  po-  it,  and  waded  through  the  snow  back  to 
near-bv  hole  whenever  we  our  fire.  That  bnr&e  was  sore  and  lame, 

hel  into  the  wagon.  As  we  but  he  managed  to  limp  along,  and  we 

'  Rvan  related  incidents  of  finally  got  all  hands  up  to  Cap  Ryans 
sailor  Tie  was  in  the  navy  place.  The  boss  and  the  women  went 
ivil  War  and  nothing  eonld  into  the  house  and  started  a  roaring  tiro 
ucd  for  General  Ben  Butler,  in  the  stove.  I  got.  those  horses  out  and 

t  it  New  Orleans  Butler  put  them  in  the  barn.  It  was  a  close  fit 

the  sailors  go  on  shore  to  for  them,  but  they  were  comfortable.  <>n 
fives”  As  be  talked  about  a  little  shelf  at.  one  side  of  tile  barn  were 
’  1, is  nose  flamed  ;.s  red  as  two  big  bottles.  I  knew  b.v  the  smell  that 
T  1)  five  oft  on  wondrml  how  one  was  partly  filled  with  turpentine, 
pirate  ever  came  to  moor  his  the  otbvr  bad  about  half  a  pint  of  rnignt%\ 
hat  lonely  Michigan  clearing;*  poor  whisky.  Thinks  I.  Til  take  rare 
d  be  was  fl  deserter:  I  enn-  of  that  all  right,  when  I  get  this  horse 

it  that  When  there  were  fixed.’  The  lining  of  my  coat  was  loose, 

toes  in  the  hole,  I  wrote  out  and  I  pulled  a  big  piece  of  it  out,  poured 
be  store  for  the  immev.  and  turpentine  over  it.  ami  wrapped  it  around 

■  r.iit  of  siffbt  I  saw  Gap.  that  horse’s  leg.  He  reared  and  snorted 
iis  house  and  start  on  the  a  little,  hut  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  for 
town  where  he  could  "enjoy  him.  While  I  was  working  over  him  the 

He  went  off  down  the  trail  old  man  came  in.  lie  was  a  lug  man. 
hound  dog.  with  that  fierce  and  pretty  near  had  to  crawl  ns  he  came 
r.jm  on  through  the  door.  He  saw  that  big  bottle 

*  *  *  *  *  on  the  shelf  and  went  over  and  smelled  of 

np,  Andv  and  I  unloaded  the  it.  I  knew  as  well  as  I  know  I'm  stand¬ 
out  them  in  the  dug-out.  ing  here  that  he  wanted  to  empty  half  of 

that,  biff  red  nose.  Andv  it  at  one  swag.  lie  stood  and  looked  at 

e  sack  of  potatoes  he  was  it  a  little  while,  and  then  lie  looked  at 

(T  a  piece  of  tobace...  and  me.  Then  he  shook  Ills  head,  wn  ked  to 

remarked*  the'  door,  and  smashed  that  bottle  over 

•it  nose  once  when  it  was  the  end  of  a  log  in  the  barn  frame.  That 
iV  »  whisky  smelt  awful  good  as  it  spattered 

something  worth  invostigat-  over  the  snow,  tint  that  was  the  best  place 
Hit  call  it  a  remarkable  phe-  for  it.  Then  the  boss  began  to  talk 
1  that  night  I  stayed  in  t'  e  mighty  steady  and  Rnlenin. 

to  help  Andv  clean  up.  In  ‘"Andy.’  he  said,  there*  something 
v  sendees  with  dishrag  and  wrong  about  this  place  \\  here  s<  ap. 
pod  Tap.  R van’s  red  nose  off  R.van ?  W  hats  happened  to  him?  What  s 
his  memory.  T  will  try  to  inside  that  little  room  /  I  lie  girls  tried 
torv  Tt  would  hardly  do  to  to  get  in  there,  but  the  door  is  locked, 
language.  I  shall  have  to  I  m  a  hard  man  to  bluff  or  scare,  but  I 
-one  of  his  remarks,  but  in  don't  like  things  here.  What’s  in  there?’ 

‘  i*.;...  (To  Be  Continued) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  past  few  days  have  made  the  fruit 
growers  uneasy.  Yesterday  the  weather 
man  predicted  colder,  with  possibly  rain, 
and  for  today  rain  positively.  Rut  the 
temperature  increased,  and  no  rain  yes¬ 
terday  or  today,  and  with  a  sunrise  tem¬ 
perature  this  second  day  of  February  of 
barely  under  00.  we  are  hoping  for  cooler 
weather  to  keep  the  trees  back.  Wo  re¬ 
member  the  splendid  bloom  a  year  ago, 
and  the  frost  that  destroyed  our  hopes, 
and  fear  a  repetition.  But  the  cessation 
of  snow  and  rain  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  get  iuto  the  garden,  and  at  least  clean 
up  the  trash.  The  tremendous  growth  of 
last  year's  luulzu  vine  was  cut  to  the 
ground  after  frost  last  Fall,  so  that  it  can 
start  fairly  from  the  ground  this  season, 
was  put  on  the  compost  pile.  But  it 
merely  dried  up  and  showed  no  indication 
of  getting  in  condition  to  use  on  the  gar¬ 
den.  So  we  burned  it,  contrary  to  our 
usual  purpose  of  getting  all  vegetable  de¬ 
cay  back  to  the  land. 

The  stable  manure,  which  I  usually 
spread  in  the  Fall,  has  remained  in  piles, 
and,  strange  to  say,  has  not  burnt,  but  is 
in  fine  condition  to  spread.  -  The  spread 
ing  began  yesterday,  but  a  man  iu  his 
eighty-third  year  gets  tired  very  quickly, 
and  the  spreading  will  be  slow  unless  help 
appeal's.  My  old  man  of  all  work  has 
been  laid  up  for  some  lime  with  an  in¬ 
flamed  leg  from  a  slight  hurt  in  the  Fall, 
and  the  colored  gentlemen  have  not  low¬ 
ered  their  demands  in  wages.  Hence  wo 
are  taking  things  rather  easily  nud  more 
slowly  than  usual.  Probably  this  will 
prevent  our  being  caught.  Last  year  our 
early  Irish  potatoes  were  cut  to  the 
ground. 

At  this  date  every  year  I  get  package 
after  package  of  ehiekweed  and  am  asked 
to  identify  it  and  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Now.  ehiekweed  is  the  one  weed  in  my 
garden  I  do  not  mind.  It  makes  such  a 
dense  Winter  mulch,  protecting  such 
things  as  we  leave  iu  the  ground  in  the 
Fall,  especially  the  Winter  radishes  and 
carrots.  Then  when  it  is  turned  under 
in  the  Spring  it  certainly  furnishes  some 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  and  it  is  no 
bother  in  hot  weather.  Blooming  and 
seeding  in  Winter  and  early  Spring,  it  is 
a  difficult  or  impossible  job  to  break  it 


Farming 


POTATO  CUTTER 


Potato  Machines 


Mere  there 

Farm  there  is  a  garden 

These  gardens  are  getting  larger.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  cared  for  by  the  women  or  boys. 
The  average  farm  family  haa  two  boys, 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  The  farm 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden  may  he  plowed 
and  seeded  by  the  man.  but  the  woman 
and  the  boys  take  care  of  it. 

The  Macultivator 

is  the  friend  of  the  woman  and  the  boys! 
saves  work,  does  it  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  Not  only  does  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  supply  the  family  table, 
butthesurplus  increases  the  fnmily income. 
Sold  on  an  absolute,  money- 
back,  try-out  guarantee.  Write 
for  interesting  proposition. 

Motor  Mncultivator 

1316  Dorr  Street 
/A  P  Toledo,  Ohio  ( 


Potato  Cutter — Cuts  seed  in  uniform,  approved  sizes. 
Adjustable.  Operates  with  both  hands  free  for  feeding. 

Potato  Planter — Increases  yield  by  uniform  planting, 
applies  fertilizer  (if  desired)  and  covers.  One  man  and 
team  operate  one  or  two-row  sizes.  A  sturdy,  successful 
machine  that  should  be  in  every  grower’s  equipment, 
whether  4  or  400  acres  are  planted. 

Riding  Mulcher — A  sure  crop  increases-.  Breaks  crust, 
mulches  soil  and  kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is  your.g 
and  tender.  Three  sizes:  8,  10  and  12  feet  do  the  work 
quickly.  This  machine  with  or  without  seeding  attachmen  t 
has  many  uses  in  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Traction  Sprayer — Does  the  biggest,  most  important 
job  in  potato  growing.  Insures  the  crop,  increases  the 
yield.  Sizes  4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100  gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms- 

Potato  Digger — Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating,  and  standing  hard  use.  With  or  without  engine 
attachment  or  tractor  attachment. 

All  these  machines  in  stock  near  you. 
Write  for  complete  Catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POTATO 

Planter 


EUREKA  SICING  MUlCHER 


EUREKA  TRACTION  SPRAYER 


Profitable  Sawmilling  ^ 


eureka  potato  digger 


IHOT  BED  SASH 

SI  .90  WH,TE  PIME-  "v|l  nindi 

ivl*  "  ilh  crus*  bar,  teii  'iis 
I  securely  fastened,  Gliis-t. 
St  per  box.  50  square  feet. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 
Dopt.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  Farquhar  Portable  Mill 
with  its  efficient  Double  Belt 
Feed  produces  fast,  accurate  saw¬ 
ing.  Convenient  for  sawyer  and 
economical.  Built  in  five  sizes, 
either  standard  or  Log  Beam 
Carriage. 

For  dependable  sawmill  power 
our  celebrated  Cornish  wood 
burner  and  the  Locomotive  Port¬ 
able  Rigs. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Gas 
Tractors,  a  complete  line  of  modern 
Threshers.  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  etc. 
New  illustrated  catalogs  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  mailed  on  request. 

Write  now  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  630  York,  Pa. 


^  A  FARMER’S  IDEA  \ 

D.  B.  Smith,  raised  on  a  farm,  found  the  old 
ways  of  killing  insects  slow,  bard  work.  Inefficient.  After 
years  of  experiment  ho  invented  the  first  Hand  Compressed  Air 
ever  produced.  lie  knows  a  farmer’s  requirements 
and  recommends  to  you,  for  all-around  farm  or  garden  usa  — 

“'"Banner 

'COMPRESSED  All*  SPRAYER 

fc,trees«  shrubs,  potatoes,  all  crops 
tor  initio  a. .a  fungus;  sLibL-?,  Lftifl  anti  chi  ten  hoiisp^— 
for  lice  and  Termtr.  For  disinfecting  F.-.r  siira.vIne  nbfrTT 
l'“h'  carhhht,  paints,  etc.,  Iu  et Abies,  poultry  and 

femes;  washing  windows,  bureies.  airns-  ci.ro, .... 


Spring  dressing  for  the  lawn.  It  brings 
iu  no  weed  seed. 

The  seedsmen  are  offering  very  few 
novelties  this  Spring.  In  fact,  they  offer 
too  many  varieties  of  a  great  many  plants, 
ami  an  elimination  of  many  would  be  of 
benefit  to  secdsmeu  and  gardeners.  Iu 
flowers  there  is  a  tendency,  and  not  a  had 
one,  to  direct  attention  to  many  of  the 
old  favorite  annuals  which  have  lost  their 
vogue  through  the  bringing  in  of  novel¬ 
ties.  About  1870  to  1SS0  the  Verbena 
was  a  very  popular  bedding  plant,  and 
the  leading  florists  grew  them  in  immense 
quantities.  John  Garvin,  a  florist  in 
Baltimore,  grew  seedling  Verbena  of  un¬ 
usual  vigor  of  growth  and  large  blooms, 
and  for  a  time  it  had  a  rage  about  Balti¬ 
more  under  the  name  of  “John.”  This 
was  the  first  of  the  Grandillorn  type.  Ir 
seemed  to  have  started  from  a  sport,  but 
now  few  florists  pay  much  attention  to 
Verbenas,  and  they  are  mainly  grown 
from  seed.  But  whether  seedlings  or 
named  varieties  are  used,  the  Verbena  de¬ 
serves  to  regain  its  old  bedding  popular¬ 
ity.  Iu  Central  and  Eastern  North  Caro¬ 
lina  it  generally  lives  over  Winter,  and  at 
the  pilot  town  of  Southport,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  I  have  seen  Ver¬ 
benas  blooming  in  January.  But  these 
wiutered-over  plants  are  never  so  good  its 
fresh  plants  set  in  fresh  soil  in  Spring. 
Then  there  are  old  annuals  that  should  be 
restored  to  the  borders. 

w.  F.  masses:. 


AUTOMATIC 

BRASS 

NOZZLE 

THROWS 

LONG 

DISTANCE 

FINE  MIST 

OR  COARSE 

SPRAY 


“■ore  Potatoes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 

V  planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MPR, 
BOX  23  STEKLLNO.  ILL. 


Little  Brother 


to  No.  22 
Banner.  $3.50 


JIM  DANDY 
HAND  SPRAYER 


W  needed.  Holds  hall 

,  .  ,  .2.  One  slow  6(roke  s 

■.lints  as  fast  and  much  as  tha  ordinary  hand 
3.  Everything  la  brass  but  the  galvanized  tank 
proof  throughout.  4.  Easy  to  operate.  Simple 
structlor.  Throws  larse.  fine  mist,  or  long,  roar 
r  ,  sts  $3.50,  Guaranteed  satisfactory  . 


cv°rywhorc.  Do  all  trimming  from 
the  l.UOUND.  Cut-,  like  a  tutor.  \  Uhor  saving  tool.  Thoussinrls 
K.l.l,  auttMfnction  yie.rnntor.l  or  money  buck.  Price  coinoletn 
with  S-foot  handle  $3.00.  Piatudd  In  U.  S.  ORDKll  TODAY.P 

file*  uc;*n<»  tvanttd.  can  male*  ttJ.  Co  tiS.  a  dav  ciuti/v 
Address:  D.  M.  WRIGHT  CO..  Distributors.  Webster.  N.  V. 


BANNER  5; 

Compressed  Air  Spsayh 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

(Ongimuors  of  Sprayers)  50  Main  St.,  Utica,  > 

ylf  interested  in  smaller  or  lamer  sprayers,  send  for  free 
catalog  showing  our  50  different  styles  and  sizes. 


Made  forjill  cars.  Write  now 
for  circular.  Give  make  and 
year  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 
and  back  curtain  as  djy  ra 

shown  here.. . .  Y  *  -0U 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO.,  Dcpl,  J,  1621  Geimantown  Are,,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tear  oH  thot 
Top  <i«wi  Attoth 
One  of  Oim> 


Tapping  Holes  in  Iron  Pipe 

On  page  179  I  notice  G.  II.  F.  is  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  tapping  holes  in  iron  pipe.  If 
he  can  secure  a  carpenter’s  brace  with  a 
chuck  large  enough  to  hold  the  shank  of 
the  tap,  mid  use  this  in  place  of  a  tap 
wrench,  li  is  trouble  would  be  eliminated, 
lie  would  fiud  %-iu.  pipe  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  tapped  thousands  of  holes 
in  this  manner,  and  sincerely  hope  this 
will  be  of  benefit  to  him.  A.  a.  p. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  33S 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


.SPRAY INC  VEGETAfiLES  DISINFECTING  STA8L8S 
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SUBSCRIPTION  s  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  oountrieB  in  the  Universal  Tostal  Fnion,  $2.0*.  equal  to  8a  Od.,  or 
1  Bta  marks,  or  ID<<,  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 

order,  persona!  cheek  or  hanJc  ar&it. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  boils, only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sum,  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  snlwcrlbers  sustain, si  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  tulveitlsors  or  iiiirif.nl  luff  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  illtlcn/liCes  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
reaponslblc  houses,  who, hat  advertiser!,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  case-  should  not,  bo  contused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wr  protect,  snbwtrihers  against  rogues,  but  wc  will  not  be 
rennonriblc  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


7  want  to  c.vpresx  my  appreciation  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

7  Kant  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  it  as  the  tiring 
thing  you  leant  it  to  be.  R-  B-  E- 

M  iehigan. 

«t  TYING  thing!”  You  have  said  in  two  words 
J— f  what  we  try  to  make  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There 
are  too  many  men  and  too  much  of  their  material 
walking  through  life  in  an  aimless  perfunctory  wav. 
Let’s  try  to  be  alive. 

* 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  S.  KENYON  of  Iowa  has 
been  called  the  leader  of  the  “agricultural  bloc” 
in  the  Senate.  He  is  an  able  man — clean  and  pro¬ 
gressive;  a  real  champion  for  farmers.  He  has  now 
resigned  from  the  Senate  to  accept  a  Federal  judge- 
ship,  and  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  the  “bloc,”  Rome  of  the  daily 
papers  are  quick  to  conclude  that  the  retirement  of 
Senator  Kenyon  means  the  end  of  the  “bloc.  rl  hey 
should  spend  no  time  fooling  themselves  over  that 
proposition.  The  present  movement  among  farmers 
is  stronger  than  any  individual  or  any  group.  Def¬ 
inite  and  organized  work  in  Congress  is  a  part  of  the 
agricultural  program,  and  it  will  be  developed  still 
further.  There  is  no  reasonable  criticism  for  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenyon’s  retirement.  He  is  well  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  judge,  and  he  prefers  that  service.  We  think 
one  great  reason  for  his  retirement  was  his  disgust 
at  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  seating  Newberry  of 
Michigan.  Iowa  is  an  agricultural  State,  with  the 
progressive  element  in  power.  There  should  be  a 
strong  and  fearless  man  to  follow  Senator  Kenyon. 

* 

WE  have  many  letters  asking  us  about  kudzu. 

We  have  tried  to  tell  fairly  all  we  know 
about  this  plant.  There  is  no  question  about  its 
value  at  the  South.  There  it  is  a  wonderful  plant 
for  either  pasture  or  hay.  Its  value  at  the  Noith 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  We  know  it  will  grow 
during  our  Northern  Summers;  some  of  our  vines 
grew  over  50  feet  last  Summer,  and  the  stock  like  it. 
Will  it  live  through  the  Winter?  It  has  done  so  as 
far  north  as  Albany  when  used  as  an  ornamental 
vine.  What  it  will  do  as  a  forage  crop  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  have  never  advised  our  readers  to  plunge 
on  it,  and  we  hope  the  dealers  in  roots  will  refuse 
to  sell  over  150  roots  to  any  Northern  buyer.  That 
is  enough  to  experiment  with,  and  we  think  such  an 
investment  would  pay.  We  are  told  that  kudzu 
planted  at.  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  was  all  win¬ 
ter-killed.  Even  that  would  not  prevent  our  trying 
it  in  a  small  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  crop 
last  year  gave  forage  enough  to  more  than  pay  a 
profit  on  roots  and  labor,  even  if  every  root  is  found 
dead  this  Spring.  Our  own  patch  is  having  a  severe 
test,  there  being  a  crust  of  ice  all  over  it.  Even  if 
every  root  is  killed  we  shall  try  it  again.  But  let 
no  man  or  woman  or  child  ever  say  that  we  hate 
advised  anything  more  than  an  inexpensive  experi¬ 
ment  with  kudzu. 

* 


Resolved,  that  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association 
recommend  to  the  buying  public  the  jj a t r on f  ^ 1 
tai’ors  and  clothiers  who  specialize  in  vtrgin  wool  tex 
tiles,  and  who  advertise  in  public  journals  to  that  enecl. 


OCR  friend,  W.  W.  Reynolds,  sends  the  above  as 
a  suitable  resolution  for  all  wool  growers’ 
associations.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?  If  it  is 
right  for  a  dairyman  to  refuse  to  buy  butter  substi¬ 
tutes,  it  is  doubly  right  for  a  sheepman  to  refuse  to 
buy  shoddy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
dairymen  and  sheepmen  who  prefer  to  sell  the  pure 
prod  Jet  and  buy  the  bogus.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  policy,  and  cannot  possibly  see  how  any 
farmer  can  expect  to  follow  it  and  be  loyal  to  his 
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business.  Tt  requires  courage  for  any  manufacturer 
or  dealer  to  come  out  and  offer  pure  virgin  wool 
cloth.  One  who  does  so  should  receive  the  support 
of  the  men  who  produce  wool.  Such  support  is  part 
of  the  power  which  lies  in  our  hands,  and  which 
enables  us  to  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

THE  bill  before  the  Albany  Legislature  making  a 
legal  standard  of  butterfat  for  ice  cream  ought 
to  become  a  law.  The  trade  in  ice  cream  is  growing 
wonderfully.  It  provides  one  of  the  best  possible 
outlets  for  Surplus  milk  and  cream.  It  lias  now  be¬ 
come  a  habit  to  mix  sugar,  skim-milk,  cocoa  nut  oil 
and  a  little  cream,  freeze  it  and  call  it  “ice  cream.” 

It  is  an  awful  libel  on  a  cow  to  call  it  cream,  and  an 
outrage  upon  human  beings  to  demand  a  greaf  price 
for  it.  The  proposed  law  will  call  for  a  standard 
composition.  This  will  cut  out  the  oil  and  substi¬ 
tute  cream — a  blessing  not  only  to  the  dairymen  but 
to  the  public. 

* 

A  FEW  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about 
dried  apple  pomace  as  a  cattle  food.  “Impos¬ 
sible,”  "nonsense,”  “impracticable,”  were  a  few  of 
the  comments.  Now,  under  a  more  fashionable  name, 
the  stuff  has  come  into  use.  “Dried  apple  pectin 
pulp”  is  the  fashionable  title.  The  pomace  is  soaked 
and  pressed  to  take  out  tin1  pectin  for  jelly  making, 
then  dried  and  ground.  When  soaked  in  water  it  has 
proved  quite  equal  to  good  silage.  We  expect  to 
see  the  time  when  every  pound  of  pomace  will  be 
fed — either  fresh  or  as  “dried  pulp.”  This  product 
is  following  much  the  same  track  as  that  of  cotton¬ 
seed.  At  one  time  this  seed  was  burned  or  dumped 
into  rivers  to  get  rid  of  it.  Now  it  is  put  to  so  many 
uses  that  it  brings  about  as  much  money  as  the  lint. 

* 

WE  commend  the  article  on  page  376  regarding 
forestry  and  the  rural  schools.  What  tli.s 
school  district  did  might  well  be  done  by  hundreds 
of  others.  These  little  groves  near  the  schoolhouse 
will  not  only  serve  as  windbreaks  and  snow  shelters, 
but  they  beautify  the  place  and  add  to  its  value. 
Most  of  us  desire  to  hold  and  improve  the  district 
school.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  this  successfully 
unless  we  are  willing  to  contribute  in  money,  time 
and  thought.  That  is  the  only  way  to  make  the 
school  worth  more.  This  forestry  plan  is  a  good  one. 

* 

CORRESPONDENT  on  page  376  says  that  chil¬ 
dren  in  rural  schools  should  he  taught  a  few 
fundamentals  well.  He  is  right.  Only  a  few  out  of 
the  usual  rural  school  will  go  on  to  high  school  and 
college.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  attempt 
to  give  the  masses  of  plain  people  a  solid  ground¬ 
work  in  English  and  a  few  essentials  As  it  is  now, 
the  chief  idea  of  public  education  seems  to  he  to 
push  a  very  small  minority  on  through  college,  ar¬ 
ranging  the  grades  so  as  to  help  these  few  along  the 
way.  Thus  there  comes  to  be  hut  a  small  place  left, 
for  “finishing”  the  hoys  and  girls  who  must  go  to 
work  before  starting  at  high  school.  These  pupils 
go  out  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  with  a 
smattering  of  many  studies,  but  no  real  foundation 
in  anything.  The  great  power  of  education  in  the 
rural  school  should  he  directed  at  the  many  who 
stop  and  go  to  work,  rather  than  at.  the  few  who  go 
on  toward  college.  Granting  that  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated  man  is  needed  ns  a  leader,  how  can  he  lead 
unless  he  has  an  army  of  intelligent  privates  in  the 
ranks? 

* 

MANY  readers  say  they  will  be  short  of  hay  this 
year.  The  seeding  has  failed  and  they  must 
have  some  quick-growing  substitute.  That  is  our 
own  case,  and  we  shall  use  oats  and  Canada  peas 
seeded  together.  A  combination  of  three  bushels 
Canada  peas  and  one  bushel  of  oats  to  the  acre 
usually  gives  us  a  good  crop  of  fodder  nearly  equal 
to  clover  hay.  All  kinds  of  stock  like  it.  The  crop 
eau  he  seeded  early  and  you  can  get  it  off  in  lime  to 
seed  buckwheat  or  millet  for  a  late  crop.  We  know 
of  nothing  equal  to  this  combination  for  a  quick  hay 
substitute.  But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  seeding 
coir  peas,  as  some  have  done.  The  cow  pea  is  a  hot 
weather  crop  and  will  fade  away  if  you  seed  it  in 
late  March  or  April,  while  the  Canada  pea  will  just 
shake  itself  in  the  cold  soil.  The  crop  of  oats  and 
peas  is  cured  much  like  clover  hay.  Seeded  alone, 
the  peas  would  run  on  the  ground.  The  oats  alone 
would  give  only  a  small  crop  of  rather  inferior  fod¬ 
der.  Seeded  together,  the  oats  hold  the  peas  off  the 
ground,  and  the  combination  is  as  good  as  a  ham 
sandwich  for  the  stock. 


We  have  a  .  parent-teachers’  association  at  the  local 
high  school,  hut  our  activities  seem  to  be  confined  to  a 
pretty  small  circle.  I  have  jlist  been  elected  president 
nf  the  association,  and  would  like  to  stir  up  a  little  more 
interest,  if  possible.  Without  doubt,  many  of  your  great 
family  are  members  of  flourishing  associations  of  this 
sort,  and  could  tell  some  of  the  things  they  do  to  stir 
the  parents  and  others  interested  up  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  tills  is  a  matter 
which  is  worth  while.  The  more  interest  people  take 
in  school  matters,  and  the  better  they  get  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  with 
each  other  as  patrons  of  the  school,  the  better  they  are 
going  to  support  the  schools,  and  it  seetns  to  me  there 
is  no  sub  eot  in  which  we  ought  to  be  more  vitnlly  in¬ 
terested  than  in  our  rural  schools,  If  any  of  Till?  R. 
N.-Y.  people  have  some  good  ideas  along  this  subject 
they  might  do  a  lot  of  good  if  they  could  only  be  given 
such  publicity  as  would  result  from  a  discussion  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  con¬ 
nected  with  our  public  school  system.  These 
home  and  school  associations  give  us  personal  con¬ 
trol  over  the  school.  They  open  the  way  through 
which  i re  must  do  it  ourselves.  In  many  parts  of 
New  Jersey  these  school  associations  are  very  useful. 
In  every  community  there  may  be  found  old-time 
school  teachers  who  have  left  the  schoolroom  to  pre¬ 
side  over  homes  and  families  of  their  own.  Through 
the  local  home  and  school  association  they  are  able 
to  influence  the  local  school  and  greatly  increase  its 
efficiency.  They  can  and  will  give  us  the  most  valu¬ 
able  help  in  getting  our  rural  schools  back  under 
rural  control  and  rural  influences.  In  many  cases 
these  schools  have  worked  away  from  us  because  we 
have  neglected  them.  We  cannot  win  them  back  by 
passing  new  laws  or  appointing  committees.  We 
must  got  right  at  the  job  ourselves,  and  the  way  to 
get  at  it  is  through  the  home  or  parent  association. 
It  is  through  such  an  association  that  the  district 
must  dominate  the  school.  Mr.  Mills  has  started  a 
good  thing.  Let’s  all  go  and  push  it  along.  We  find 
a  good  many  people  who  are  hot  for  consolidation. 
When  we  come  to  question  them  we  usually  find  that 
'  they  have  not  been  near  the  local  school  for  years 
and  have  talceu  no  interest  in  it.  It  would  he  far 
better  for  them  to  sh.rt  a  home  association  and 
really  work  for  the  local  school  before  they  try  to 
scrap  it. 

* 

URING  the  past  few  years  the  scientists  hav'e 
learned  much  about  foods  and  nutrition.  The 
study  of  the  vita  mines  has  given  us  new  values  for 
milk,  eggs,  leafy  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  is  now 
working  out  so  that  its  effect  is  being  felt  in  the 
markets.  Without  any  question  people  are  using 
more  milk,  vegetables  nnd  fruits.  As  a  rule  they  are 
eating  less  in  bulk,  but  using  a  better  ration.  We  see 
people  who  formerly  thought  they  must  begin  the 
day  with  sausage  and  steak  now  breakfasting  on 
fruit,  oatmeal  or  toast  and  some  vegetable  like  sliced 
tomatoes,  with  perhaps  an  egg.  They  find  them¬ 
selves  doing  more  and  better  work  than  ever  before. 
We  expect  to  see  this  habit  grow,  with  less  and  less 
demand  for  meat  and  more  and  more  for  vegetables, 
eggs  and  fruit.  The  people  will  be  better  for  it,  and 
it  will  change  the  market  demands. 


Brevities 

Remember,  oh,  remember,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  real  estate  must  be  in  writing. 

It  will  pay  many  of  us  to  substitute  barley  for  oats 
this  Spring. 

Sunflowers  for  silage.  They  do  well  in  some  places, 
but  are  not  equal  to  corn  where  that  crop  does  well. 

Painted  sausages — that  is,  sausages  colored  with  coal 
tnr  dves — are  coming  into  market.  This  dye  is  used  to 
deceive  the  buyer.  It  is  unlawful. 

After  long  trial  we  n  gard  Toulouse  geese  as  superior 
poultry  to  turkeys.  We  prefer  the  meat,  and  the  birds 
are  much  easier  to  raise — and  easier  keepers. 

Several  readers  write  that  they  ran  buy  soda  ash. 
Is  it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer?  No.  It  contains  no  real 
plant  food,  hut  may  help  somewhat  to  sweeten  the  soil. 

Pennsylvania  reports  121,547  automobiles,  17,617 
trucks,  ami  K.500  tractors.  The  driving  horse  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  roads,  yet  there  are  still  in  the 
State  486,607  horses,  valued  at  $47,477,953. 

“Many  lmc4c-to-the-landers  going  cityward.”  That  is 
the  report  we  get  from  many  sections  near  large  towns. 
Many  of  these  people  went  at  the  wrong  time  and  had  too 
little  capital.  Yet  city  labor  does  not  seem  to  offer  them 
much  at  this  time. 

Several  readers  have  asked  the  cost  of  New  York 
schools,  outside  of  teachers’  salaries.  The  latest  report 
we  have  states  that  these  salaries  make  at  least  60  per 
pc nt  of  the  cost  in  cities  and  80  per  cent  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

WE  are  having  no  end  of  questions  about  using  sul¬ 
phur  on  strawberries.  Will  it  pay?  Wp  do  not  know! 
No  one  neems  to  be  sure  about  it.  W  by  not  ask  the 
strawberries  by  using  a  little  sulphur  on  a  few  rows? 
If  many  of  us  could  do  that,  and  compare  notes,  we 
might,  know. 

As  usual  at  this  season,  we  have  many  questions  like 
the  following:  Mv  potatoes  seem  to  have  been  caught  by 
the  frost.  Will  they  be  good  for  seed?  There  is  only 
one  way  to  find  out — ask  the  potatoes!  Take  a  few 
sample  tubers,  cut  them  as  you  would  for  planting  and 
plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  warm  room.  The 
growth  will  tell  the  story. 
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The  Development  of  Muscle  Shoals 

Practically  all  the  people  at  Washington  who  keep 
track  of  public  matters  seem  to  agree  that  Congress 
is  likely  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  Henry  Ford  for 
the  government,  property  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  At  this  point  on  the  river  Nature 
has  arranged  the  water  and  the  banks  of  the  stream 
so  as  to  make  possible  a  tremendous  development  of 
water  power.  As  everyone  knows,  the  government 
started,  during  the  war,  to  develop  this  project, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nitrogen  to  be 
used  in  explosives.  The  end  of  the  war  stopped  this 
work,  after  millions  had  been  spent  on  it.  Millions 
more  will  he  required  to  put  the  project  in  working 
order.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
government.  He  will  pay  $5,000,000,  guarantee  a 
dividend  on  the  government's  expenditure,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  project  if  the  government  will  complete 
the  present  works.  There  are  many  details,  but, 
briefly  stated,  this  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy  over  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  are  some  who  argue  that  the  government 
should  complete  the  work  and  run  the  busines:,  as  a 
government  job.  After  the  experience  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  railroads,  this  scheme  has  little 
backing  outside  of  the  labor  unions.  The  great  dis¬ 
pute  comes  over  Iho  plan  of  fanning  out  the  work 
to  Henry  Ford.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers,  the 
importers  of  nitrate,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  mak¬ 
ers,  and  the  great  chemical  industries  are  all.  or  for 
the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  plan.  They  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  conducting  a  propaganda 
against  accepting  the  Ford  offer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  farm 
organizations  generally  have  approved  the  plan. 
Thousands  of  resolutions  have  been  passed,  and  lit¬ 
erally  millions  of  letters  written  by  farmers  in  favor 
of  acceptance.  The  chief  argument  of  these  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  is  that  Ford  will  manufacture  fertilizers, 
both  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  so  cheaply  that  the 
price  of  all  fertilizers  must  come  down.  It  is  also 
believed  that  with  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
there  will  he  a  great  reduction  in  manufacturing 
costs  and  consequent  reduction  of  prices. 

As  we  have  stated,  it  appears  at  this  moment  as  if 
Congress  would  accept  the  Ford  offer.  By  doing  so 
it  will  hand  a  tremendous  and  valuable  privilege 
over  to  a  private  corporation.  The  result  may  be 
both  disappointing  and  dangerous.  Personally,  we 
doubt  if  the  dreams  of  cheap  fertilizer  will  ever  be 
fully  realized.  This  great  plant,  at  its  best,  can  sup¬ 
ply  only  a  part  of  our  fertilizer  needs.  It  may  pro¬ 
duce  enough  fertilizer  nitrogen  to  control  the  market 
price  and  compel  other  manufacturers  to  lower  their 
prices,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  enthusiastic 
hopes  of  the  farmers  who  are  backing  the  scheme 
will  ever  be  fully  realized.  We  can  easily  remember 
the  time  when  even  greater  dreams  were  indulged  in 
over  legislation  to  promote  industrial  alcohol!  We 
think  the  Muscle  Shoals  proposition  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  line  of  a  great  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise.  It  will  build  up  in  the  heart  of  the  upper 
South  a  manufacturing  center  which  will  in  time 
slowly  but  surely  drain  business  and  enterprise  away 
from  New  England  and  other  sections  where  manu¬ 
facturing  is  now  concentrated.  It  may  he  that  such 
a  development  and  change  is  desirable,  but  those  who 
are  now  advocating  the  plan  so  strenuously  should 
understand  the  possibilities  of  their  actions. 


Milk  News  and  Prices 

The  weighted  average  price  for  January  milk  was 
$2,165  per  100  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201- 
210  milk  zone,  and  the  net  return  to  producers  in 
the  pool  was  $1.01.  The  details  were  as  follows: 
Class  A.  $3.10;  Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.24  ;  Class 
4A  butter.  $1,115;  4B  cheese,  $1.33. 

The  pool  prices  for  February  have  not  as  yet  been 
announced,  but  the  class  prices  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  butter  and  cheese  quotations  for 
Classes  3  and  4.  The  average  price  for  02-score 
butter  was  37.16c  per  pound.  For  manufacture  5c 
is  deducted,  leaving  net  32.16c.  The  Overrun  allowed 
for  butter  is  0.16  of  a  pound  for  moisture  and  im¬ 
purities.  <o  that  every  pound  of  fat  produces  1.16 
pounds  of  butter.  The  milk  is  figured  on  an  average 
of  3.6  per  cent  butter-fat.  ITenee  100  pounds  of 
milk  makes  4.176  pounds  of  butler,  and  at  32.16c 
a  pound  it  is  worth  $1,343,  there  being  no  allowance 
for  skimmed  milk.  From  this  21c  is  allowed  as  a 
differential,  making  the  net  price  $1,103. 

The  average  price  for  fresh  cheese  is  estimated  at 
lD.375c  per  ]>ound.  For  manufacture  4“  is  deducted, 
leaving  15.375c  net.  The  cheese  in  100  pounds  of 
3.G  per  cent  milk  is  fixed  at  9.6S  pounds,  and  at 


15.375c  per  pound  it  amounts  to  $1.4883.  Deducting 
24c,  the  net  is  $1.25. 

Figuring  in  the  same  way  on  the  butter,  inside 
and  outside  quotations,  a  price  of  $1.09  is  established 
for  100  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk.  The  differential 
of  25c  brings  this  up  to  $1.34  for  Class  3,  which  in¬ 
cludes  condensed  and  powdered  milk.  The  February 
prices  then  are  as  follows: 

Class  No.  1,  201-210  miles — Milk  for  city  con¬ 
sumption,  $2.9014. 

Class  No.  2,  201-225  miles — Milk  for  soft,  fancy 
cheeses,  cream,  ice-cream,  and  plain  condensed,  $1.70. 

Class  No.  3.  201-250  miles — Milk  for  ease  goods, 
whole  milk  powder  and  hard  fancy  cheeses,  $1.34. 

Class  No.  4A,  201-250  miles — Milk  for  butter, 

$1.10%. 

Class  No.  4B,  201-250  miles — Milk  for  American 
eheese,  $1.25. 

The  schedule  of  prices  for  March  milk  contains  one 
new  classification.  Heretofore  all  fluid  milk  sold  for 
consumption  was  sold  under  Class  A.  ruder  the  new 
plan,  Class  1A  is  limited  to  milk  sold  in  bottles.  The 
now  class  is  IB,  and  consists  of  milk  sold  in  bulk, 
usually  in  40-quart  cans.  The  March  prices  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  tin*  201-210-mile  zone  are 
as  follows:  Class  1A,  $2.52  for  bottled  milk:  Class 
IB.  $1.75  for  bulk  or  can  milk:  Class  2.  $1.50 — milk 
going  to  make  cream  and  ice  cream.  Class  3  in¬ 
cludes  milk  to  make  sweetened  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk.  The  price  is  based  on  butter  quotations 
with  a  differential  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Class 
4  includes  milk  made  into  butter  and  American 
cheese,  the  price  of  which  will  he  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  quotations. 

The  contract,  for  the  city  hospitals  for  March  for 
milk  in  hulk  went  to  N.  A.  Van  Son  at  $2.36  per  can, 
oi  5.9c  per  quart. 


Protested  Milk  Checks 

1  he  Conneautville  Bank  closed  its  doors  on  January 
28.  On  the  22d  the  farmers  received  their  milk  checks, 
payable  on  this  bank.  Some  of  the  farmers  had  time 
to  present  the  checks  and  get  their  money,  luir  most  of 
us  deposited  the  cheeks  with  another  bank,  and  the 
Conneautville  Bank  dosed  ils  doors  before  the  checks 
were  paid.  The  cheeks  came  back  protested.  Can  we 
Collect  our  bills  for  the  month  from  the  milk  company, 
or  i lo  we  stand  the  loss  of  our  month's  milk  hill,  or  will 
it  be  necessary  to  turn  the  checks  in  to  the  receiver  and 
take  our  share,  if  any.  of  the  proceeds?  Your  advice 
wi'l  he  apnreciated  by  the  subscribers  in  this  vicinity. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  r.  ‘ 

1  lie  failure  of  the  bank  does  not  release  the  milk 
dealers.  The  checks  are  simply  orders  on  the  bank 
for  the  money  due  the  producer.  When  the  bank 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  the  order,  the  milk  dealer 
is  just  as  responsible  as  he  was  before.  The  pro¬ 
tested  checks  would  simply  serve  to  show  the  amount 
due  the  producer.  The  proper  course  is  to  advise  the 
milk  company  that  the  check  was  returned  protested 
and  request  a  new  remittance  to  cover  the  original 
bill  and  the  protest  fees,  if  any.  Sometimes  when 
the  receivers  of  checks  neglect  for  a  long  time  to 
make  the  collection  and  the  bank  fails,  claim  is  made 
that  the  holder  of  the  check  is  responsible  because 
of  his  neglect  to  make  the  collection  promptly,  but 
in  this  case  there  was  no  delay  to  justify  such  a 
claim.  Assuming  the  milk  company  is  responsible, 
the  claim  is  perfectly  good. 


Notes  on  the  Albany  Legislature 

A  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  repeal  what  is 
left  of  the  direct  primary  law.  It  is  true  that  our 
present  law  has  been  expensive  for  what  it  has  actually 
accomplished,  but  the  trouble  is  we  have  never  had  a 
real  primary  law. 

Mr.  Betts  has  introduced  a  good  bill  which  would 
deny  the  paid  agent  of  any  interest  the  right  to  hold 
any  State  office  or  to  act  as  representative  of  the  people 
in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Shortly  after  you  printed  the  letter  covering  what 
happened  at  the  New  York  Conservation  Association 
convention  at  Syracuse  the  president,  Mr.  Brennan, 
wrote  requesting  a  conference.  This  shows  how  any 
move  the  farmers  make  is  being  watched,  as  though 
agriculture  were,  indeed,  a  slumbering  giant,  and  that 
those  who  have  been  treading  on  her  toes  and  scoffing 
at  her  past  apparent  unsensitiveness  are  fearful  that  a 
full  awakening  will  actually  take  place. 

I  attended  the  hearing  on  the  prohibition  bills,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  triplet  enabling  acts.  The  purpose  of  these 
hills  is  to  make  it  legal  for  the  smaller  political  sub¬ 
divisions.  cities,  villages  and  towns,  to  pass  ordinances 
and  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  nation  in 
securing  a  thorough  enforcement  of  our  prohibition 
laws.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Anti-saloon  League,  forc¬ 
ibly  led  the  forces  in  support  of  the  bill,  lie  pointed 
out  that  the  main  object  of  the  bills  was  to  crystallize 
local  sentiment  in  support  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  there  was  no  response 
to  a  call  for  opposition  to  the  hill,  but  as  the  proponents 
developed  their  arguments  Assemblyman  Burton  D. 
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Esmond,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  committee,  proved 
an  able  representative  of  the  opposition.  Near  the  end 
of  the  hearing  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  declared  the  whole 
matter  to  be  unconstitutional.  Near  the  close  of  the 
hearing  it  was  intimated  by  the  opposition  that  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  passing  the  bills  if  they  could 
be  amended  so  that  they  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
prohibition  matters  only  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
criminal  or  civil  cases. 

The  bill  designed  to  stop  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  filled  milk  is  traveling  a  rocky  road.  A  hearing  to 
settle  the  details  of  this  bill  was  scheduled  for  February 
22,  but  a  postponement  was  secured  by  the  filled  milk 
interests,  so  that  the  bill  is  just  now  assuming  its 
probable  final  shape.  The  aim  of  the  legislation  is  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  filled  milk.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  object  is  relied  upon  by  using  the  same  phrase¬ 
ology  first  adopted  to  suppress  the  oleo  interests.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  article  in  imitation  or  sem¬ 
blance  of  milk  is  prohibited.  This  law  in  its  relation 
to  oleo  was  declared  unconstitutional,  but  in  this  case, 
if  the  matter  is  carried  up,  there  is  hope  for  a  contrary 
decision,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  filled  milk  is 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  infants.  I  suggested  that 
if  the  market  is  ever  opened  to  substitutes  the  law 
should  prescribe  that  a  one-colored  wrapper,  such  as 
red.  should  be  used  on  all  such  articles. 

Condensed  skim-milk  will  be  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
packages  of  10  lbs.  or  over  in  weight.  The  provision 
prescribing  that  it  shall  not  be  possessed  in  packages 
of  less  than  10  lbs.  lias  been  withdrawn  at  tb<*  instance 
of  serious  opposition  from  the  manufacturers  of  pan¬ 
cake  flour  and  other  prominent  interests. 

The  Bureau  of  Farm  Settlement  is  slated  to  be  abol¬ 
ished.  Commissioner  Fyrke  told  me  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  State  should  foster  such  aid  to  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  and  not  to  other  classes  of  people. 

The  Knight  bill,  which  aims  to  permit  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  bends 
of  the  l.and  Bank,  has  been  amended  so  that  money  so 
invested  by  such  New  York  institutions  must  be  used 
for  agricultural  development  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  probably  will  be  reported  out  of  committee, 
but  its  destination  is  obscure. 

The  ice  cream  bill  has  been  amended  agreeable  to  the 
manufacturers  (Jf  ice  cream,  and  apparently  other  in¬ 
terests  ns  well.  It  provides  a  minimum  standard  of 
8  per  cent  milk  fat  and  Is  per  cent  milk  solids  for 
straight  ice  cream,  with  a  flight  reduction  in  these 
percentages  where  fruit  is  added. 

The  repeal  of  the  full  crew  bill  is  being  actively 
pushed  by  agricultural  organizations,  but  labor  is  de¬ 
luging  the  legislators  with  thousands  of  letters  and 
cards  demanding  the  retention  of  this  law.  D. 


The  New  Co-operative  Marketing  Law 

President  Harding  has  signed  what  is  known  as 
the  Capper- Volstead  marketing  law.  recently  passed 
by  Congress.  A  ‘number  of  readers  have  asked  just 
what  this  law  is.  and  what  it  is  expected  to  do,  and 
so  we  print  the  following  statement,  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace: 

The  new  law  expressly  authorizes  farmers  and  others 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products,  in¬ 
cluding  nut  and  fruit  growers,  to  act  together  in  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products 
collectively  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

On  the  other  band,  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
the  public  generally  arc  safeguarded,  since  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  proceed  against  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  sort  if  he  finds  that  it  is  operating  in 
restraint  of  trade  to  the  extent  that  prices  of  farm 
products  are  unduly  enhanced.  For  such  cases  a  special 
pr<  reeding  is  authorized.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  hold  hearings  and  determine  all  the  facts  before 
action  is  taken  in  the  courts. 

These  associations  may  incorporate,  or  not.  according 
Jo  the  wishes  of  their  members,  and  have  capital  stock 
if  they  so  desire.  They  may  also  have  marketing  agen¬ 
cies  in  common.  They  must  be  operated  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  their  members,  but  may  also  deal  in  thj 
products  of  non-ineuibcrs.  with  the  express  limitation 
that  the  value  of  such  products  must  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  products  of  their  members.  It  is  required 
that  they  comply  with  either  of  the  provisions  that  no 
member  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  and  that  divi¬ 
dends  shall  not  exceed  eight  per  cent. 

Farmers  have  always  felt  ;b:\t  conditions  governing 
the  market  I  tig  of  their  products  are  essentially  different 
from  those  governing  the  marketing  of  the  products  of 
Other  industries,  and  that  if  they  are  to  be  on  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  without  being  deprived  of  individuality 
in  production,  they  must  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively. 

The  new  law  expressly  recognizes  these  contentions 
ami  greatly  reduces  the  possibility  of  litigation  which 
farmers’  marketing  associations  have  frequently  faced 
h,  the  past  when  they  have  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  for  their  mutual  benefit. 


Too  Many  Peas  Planned  For 

Present  indications  are  that  the  green  pea  acreage 
throughout  Madison  Co..  N.  Y..  the  coming  season  will 
he  double  that  of  1921.  Lhie  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
and  correspondingly  high  prices  for  last  year’s  crop, 
every  farmer  seems  to  have  contracted  the  pea-growing 
fever  and  intends  planting  ar  least  a  few  acres.  As 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  at  tbe  present  time,  twice  as 
many  bushels  of  pea  <eed  have  been  secured  as  were 
planted  last  season  The  increase  is  not  due  to  the 
large  growers,  for  the  real  pea  specialists  are  planting 
just  the  same  as  they  usually  plant,  year  in  and  year 
out.  But  men  who  never  grew  peas  before  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  anywhere  from  one  acre  to  five  acres,  and 
these  smaller  growers  are  adding  the  inereased  acreage, 

With  a  normal  crop  the  markets  will  be  over-supplred 
and  the  chuuccs  are  very  much  in  favor  of  some  of  the 
would-be  pea  growers  losing  a  good  part  of  the  amount 
invested  in  the  crop.  With  the  present  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  marketing  peas  a  grower  must  secure  $1.50  a 
bushel  on  an  average  crop  of  125  bu,  to  the  acre  in  order 
to  meet  expenses.  One  prominent  pea  grower  thought 
the  situation  looked  dubious  enough  so  that  he  offered 
to  sell  50  bu.  of  his  seed,  or  enough  to  plant  25  acres. 
The  pea  growers  are  hoping  for  the  best,  but  few  of 
the  specialists  are  expecting  to  receive  much  more  than 
cost  of  production  for  the  coming  crop.  T.  n.T. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


Prayer  for  the  Dead 

O  Comrade,  you  who  camp  tonight  be¬ 
yond  the  Outer  Ranges, 

Do  you  remember  times  that  were  and 
old  days  that  are  gone 

When  we  rode  the  trails  together 
through  the  crystal  Autumn 
weather 

To  the  clink  of  spur  and  curb  chain 
and  the  creak  of  saddle  leather 
From  the  far,  faint  line  of  foothills 
through  the  desert’s  counter- 
changes 

In  the  splendor  of  the  starlit  nights, 
the  glory  of  the  dawn - 

It  is  my  prayer  for  you  who  rest  beyond 
the  suusets  blazing 

That  you  have  found  a  pleasant  land 
of  silence  after  strife. 

Where  the  south  wind  sways  the 
grasses  in  the  cool,  sweet  watered 
places 

And  the  scent  of  sagebrush  breathes 
across  the  viewless  outer  spaces; 
Where  the  drifting  clouds  pass  down  the 
sky  like  phantom  riders  hazing 

God’s  herded  stars  to  bed-ground  by  the 
living  Stream  of  Rife, 

— C.  T.  DAVtS,  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 

We  are  again  asked  to  reprint  formula 
for  a  crack  filler  for  floors,  given  some 
time  ago.  This  cheap  filler,  which  can 
be  varnished  if  desired,  is  made  by  mixing 
a  thick  paste  In  proportions  of  about  one- 
half  pound  flour,  three  pints  of  water,  and 
three  teaspoon fuls  alum.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  boil  until  smooth.  Then  mix  with 
the  paste  enough  tors -tip  newspaper  to 
make  a  putty -like  mixture.  Fill  the 
cracks  tightly  and  the  putty  will  soon 
harden. 

* 

The  following  little  item  about  a  rural 
school-teacher  is  from  the  Cloverport  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Memphis  (Tonn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  We  should  think  Mrs. 
Curt  Pate  was  the  ideal  teacher  for 
a  country  school : 

Mrs  Curt  Pate  ruffled  the  leaves  of  her 
ledger  at  her  farm  home  near  here  and 
found  she  had  made  $  1 .210.50  during  the 
year  1921.  Sales  of  her  dairy  and  poultry 
product  netted  her  $700.1111.  The  largest 
source  of  revenue  was  from  turkeys, 
which  netted  her  $292.80 ;  chickens 
brought  $197.50.  eggs  $82.70.  butter 
$15.50,  and  cream  $172.  She  also  found 
time  to  teach  school  for  six  months,  for 
which  she  was  paid  $450. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  supply  a  recipe  for 
chocolate  cookies.  Can  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  supply  this? 

* 

We  are  receiving  more  requests  than 
ever  before  for  suggestions  in  home  deco¬ 
ration  and  for  color  schemes  in  furnish¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  evident  that  farm  women, 
like  their  city  sisters,  consider  beauty  as 
well  as  convenience  in  their  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  is 
so,  for  our  ideas  of  American  household 
art  are  largely  derived  from  the  simplicity 
of  Colonial  rural  homes,  With  their  in¬ 
creased  activities,  modern  farm  women 
must  buy  many  things  that  their  grand¬ 
mothers  made  at  home,  but  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  wisely,  and  planning  for  comfort  and 
convenience  as  well  as  beauty.  The  old 
days  of  nniled-down  carpets  and  stuffy 
draperies  have  gone  with  whaleboned 
basques  and  skirts  stiffened  with  canvas 
and  horsehair.  The  pretty  and  artistic 
styles  of  furniture  and  decoration  now  in 
vogue  for  country  homes  and  bungalows 
are  equally  adaptable  to  the  farmhouse. 
Farmers'  wives  and  daughters  deserve  the 
best  there  is  in  home  surroundings,  and 
it  is  a  pleasant  sign  to  note  their  increas¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  interest  in  such  sub¬ 
jects. 


Fudge  Cake 

.Someone  would  like  a  tested  recipe  for 
good  fudge  cake.  This  was  given  me 
about.  20  years  ago  by  a  friend  who  lived 
next  door  to  me  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (my 
home  at  that  time).  I  have  baked  dozens 
of  these  calces  for  socials  at  our  church, 
and  they  were  called  perfect  b.v  our  min¬ 
ister.  The  nuts  can  be  omitted,  but  it 
makes  the  cake  richer  and  better: 

Wellesley  Fudge  Cake — 1  ({.  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  butter, 
three  eggs,  one  cup  milk  (sour),  with 
soda  or  sweet  with  baking  powder,  2% 
cups  sifted  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one-quarter  cup  chocolate, 
one-half  cup  of  any  kind  of  nut  meats, 
broken  up  coarsely.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  eup  of  milk, 
and  then  stir  in  lightly  the  flour,  in  which 


the  baking  powder  has  been  sifted ;  then 
stir  the  chocolate,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  placing  in  a  pan  of  hot  water; 
add  the  nuts,  and,  lastly,  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  beaten  separately. 

Fudge  Cake  Frosting — l'/o  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one-half  cup  unsweetened 
cocoa,  one  and  one-third  cups  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar,  one  pinch  of  salt,  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  van”!... 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2125a.  Ladies’  short  or  long  kimono 
blouse.  34  or  3t».  3S  or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 
0503.  Twopiecr  skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
1041.  Embroidery  design.  1  in.  wide. 
loT3.  Design  for  border,  4  In.  wide. 

The  medium  size  ldouse  will  reiiulre  2U 
yards  of  material  40  nr  44  in.  wide.  The 
medium  size  skirt  will  require  2Vi  yards 
of  material  3d,  44  or  54  in.  wide.  Each 
pattern,  20  cents. 


2110.  Child's  dress  with  bloomers,  2.  4 
and  6  years.  The  medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yards  of  material  fit!  In  wide 
with  l'i  yards  3d  or  44  for  the  bloomers. 
2d  cents. 


Melt  butter,  add  cocoa,  sugar,  salt  and 
milk.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  and  boil 
it  bo  ut  five  minutes  in  double  boiler.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  beat  until  creamy,  add 
vanilla,  and  pour  over  cake.  This  will 
make  a  three-layer  cake  or  a  nice  square 
loaf  cake.  If  sour  milk  is  used,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  M.B,  H. 


The  Lonesome  (?)  Days 

l  notice  reference  is  made  to  the  mid- 
Winter  days  as  a  lonesome  or  blue  time, 
but  these  delightful  months  are  never 
quite  long  enough  to  do  all  I  wish  to  do. 
Looking  backward,  though,  ]  can  see  my¬ 
self  going  to  the  barn  for  a  visit  to  Qua, 
the  pet  hen.  who  always  responded  to  my 
troubles  with  a  sympathetic  "Qua,  qut-u, ' 
or  else  seeking  the  silent  comradeship  of 
Guernsey  Bess.  We  are  three  miles  from 
town  and'  about  a  mile  from  neighbors, 
and  with  small  babies  often  1  do  not  see 
a  woman  for  a  month  or  go  to  ride  during 
the  Winter,  The  boys  can  get  tludr  fresh 
air  here  in  the  yard  in  a  protected’  corner 
better  than  to  ride  in  a  wind.  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  idea  of  making  a  “mope"  of 
myself,  so  it  was  up  to  me  to  amuse  my¬ 
self.  1  wasn’t  a  baby  for  some  one  to 
amuse. 

Personally,  I  pity  a  person  who  hasn't 
a  fad,  preferably  more  than  one.  The 
work  is  easier  in  many  ways  in  Winter, 
for  if  there  are  heavier  articles,  there 
is  less  starched  ironing,  and  it  surely  is 
easier  to  get  berries  and  vegetables  from 
the  cellar  than  the  garden. 

In  my  recipe  book  I  have  pasted  an 
envelope,  and  I  clip  recipes  and  tuck  in 
for  trial  in  the  Winter;’  then  if  they  are 
good  they  are  pasted  in  the  book.  Then, 
too,  there  are  scrapbooks  of  all  kinds  to 
lie  made.  Shall  I  tell  you  some  of  ours? 
The  crochet  patterns  in  these  books  are 
of  the  best,  and  this  scrapbook  of  knitting 
patterns  is  equally  as  good;  then  there 
are  books  of  quilt  patterns,  sofa  pillows, 
etc.,  garden  notes,  people,  places,  and 
events,  veterinary,  animal  stories,  and 
poems  for  recitations  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

Then,  too,  these  are  the  best  days  in 
the  whole  year  for  rummaging,  Neither 
my  pocket-book  nor  my  New  Pm  gland  con¬ 
science  will  allow  anything  to  go  to  waste, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  useless  articles, 
so  I  look  over  garments  ami  make  over 
garments,  as  soon  after  Christmas  as 
possible;  then  I  know  what  has  to  be 
bought  new. 

It  is  also  a  good  time  to  turn  the 
kitchen  into  a  carpenter's  shop  and  fix 
up  the  furniture;  a  round  or  leg  of  a 
chair  may  need  gluing,  or  a  split  round 
need  winding  with  tire  tape.  It  is  also 
a  good  time  to  paint  furniture  and  floors 
of  unused  rooms. 

Rest,  of  all,  it  is  a  grand  time  for  the 
family  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  long  Winter  evenings  were  made  to 
visit  in,  or  play  games,  oat  apples  and 
popcorn.  If  husband  and  I  were  alone 
in  Winter,  it  surely  would  be  lonely.  I 
think  1  would  go  out  and  adopt  a  house¬ 
ful.  But  if  there  are  no  children  to  be 
company  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  I  surely 
would  have  a  good  dog  and  cat,  windows 
full  of  plants,  and,  for  myself,  a  parrot. 
Ours  died  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  miss 
Iloilo  yet.  He  was  a  smart,  bird.  We 
had  missed  grain  from  our  grain  box  be¬ 
fore  we  got  him.  Now  Iloilo's  hearing 
was  very  acute,  and  n  few  nights  after 
be  came  1  was  awakened  by  "Quick! 
there  is  somebody  at  the  door."  I  got 
up.  but  all  was  quiet.  No  grain  was 
stolen  that  night,  nor  any  other  night 
while  Rollo  lived. 

Another  night,  “Mamma,  mamma  !"  I 


Wall 

Sample 


Contains 
Samples  of 
Over  1 00  Patterns 


Shows 
Samples  ol 
Borders  with  Sidewalls 


Send  today  for  this  bit?  free  book  continuing  actual 
samples  of  the  new  wall  papers  for  11122;  shows  samples 
of  borders  os  well  as  Bide  walls.  Bit?  variety  to  choosa 
from — over liift  patterns  in  all— popular  styles  and  eolora. 
Many  correct  designs  for  every  room. 


Lowest  Prices  Since  Before  the  War 

HNI  V  Qa  Per  Double  Roll 

UnLI  OC  (96c  for  Room  10x12x8  ft.) 

W©  have  fttanhod  pflccfl  on  all  irraflea  of  wall  fj»p©r.  Same 
quality  that  laot  year  Bold  for  SI .50  per  double  toll  now  reduced  to 
76c  per  double  roll.  Hi'mcmbcr  our  prlceit  nr"  for  » faubl*  rnU * 
l(i  yda.  Ionic  (net  8-yrf  dlrurl©  toll*  by  whleli  wull  nnpur  In  usually 
•old).  Our  He  pr-r  double  roll  mriuui  really  4r.  per  nlnicle  roll. 

At  our  new  price  *,  o©  little  a*  90c  will  paper  un  eotire  room 
10x12x8  ft.,  rddcwidl.  border  and  crillnir  Included. 

U*  nuro  to  get  n  copy  of  thin  now  tmuulc  book  before  you 
buy,  ice  our  now  *iy!c*,  our  low  price*  —  It  will  pay  you 
to  aend  tor  this  FRF€  book  today. 

Write  our  house  nearest  you.  Address :  Dept,  s-64  * 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Pag’ 


*£11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIL^ 


power  WASHER 


*-■. 


Mr.”  Farmer' Hero  is  a  Real 
Power  Washer  built  especially 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  u 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
power.  Write  for  Kroo  (Vita lot?  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  Introductory  olfer. 
BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Boa  66  BLUFFTON,1 0. 
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Checked 
ham 

.19 


TWO  FOB 

$2.25 

Postpaid 

Stylish  HAPPY 
JANE  drcs»  of 
graceful  simplici¬ 
ty, made  of  2-Tone 
checked  Bine- 
ham.  Solid  color 
chambray  collar 
and  cuffs  with 
p  o  c  k  c  t  a  piped  to 
match.  Collar  beau¬ 

tifully  embroidrred 
in  three  colors. 
Wide  crushed  belt 
slips  through  loops 
at  side,  and  ties  in 
large  bow  al  back, 
where  drejs  Closes 
with  invisible  placket. 
Colors:  2-Tone  Blue 
or  2-Tone  Pink  check. 
Sizes:  7,  8,  10.  12  and  14 
years.  Send  noMoney.  Order 
by  No.  15R.  giving  Size  and 
color.  We  pay  Postage.  Pay 
Postman  $1,19  for  one  dress 
or  $2.25  lor  two.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

Misj.i’  .ltd  ladies'  OniiM. 

HAPPY  JANE  MFG.  CO. 
105  East  29th  Slreel 
ft.  Y.  City 


v  for 

Child***! 


Tor  thiS 

FRE  E  catalog 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  (he  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  anti  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Buyer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaeeticacid- 
ester  of  Salirylicacid. 


Get  Your  Furnace  WAU7 

$f^^^3al<mce  Octri IV  If 


DOWN 


from  manufacturers. 
Quality  unbeatable. 
Satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Money 
back  guarantee. 

Write  Today  for 
Kalamazoo  Catalog 
Get  our  Bplit  price 
offer— $25.00  down — 
balance  Oet.  1st.  No 
interest.  Pipe  or  plpe- 
Icsh  styles.  Burn  any 
fuel.  Don’t  wait.  Send 
your  name  today.  Also 
get  money  saving  prices 
on  Stoves.  Ranges 
Washing  Machines, 
Fencing.  Paint,  Shoes 
and  other  home  Deeds. 
A>k  for  Catalog  No.  910 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers' 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Bingol  Furnace  prices 
hit  bottom.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Greatest 
price  saving  opportun¬ 
ity  of  yeaxs.  Direct 


A  Kalamazoo 


Trad«i  Mark 
Rci;t*teted 


Direct  to  You 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 

Preparation  for  Imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Mailofrom  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  smoke  honsa  needed.  .lust  paint  on. 

iit>  lime  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  ©1.15. 
$1  K.  KKAUSUK&  ItltO.  Milton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Mew-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  t/uick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


went  to  the  hoys’  door,  and  asked  :  “What  are  t 
is  it?”  thinking  one  of  them  was  sick,  and  I 
Jack  wild  :  “I  guess  it  is  the  boy  in  the  have 
cage.”  so  I  asked  :  “What  is  it,  RollO?”  been 
“Get  up:  get  up.”  As  it  was  2  a.  in.,  he  nf  on 
was  told  to  keep  still  and  have  another  that 
nap.  Yes,  we  miss  him.  It  is  work  to  tiietji 
care  for  a  parrot,  but  when  the  babies  put 
are  bigger.  I  must  surely  have  another  place, 
bird. 

Then,  too,  there  is  usually  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  papers.  These  are  glanced 
through  during  the  Summer  months, 
then  laid  away  for  a  real  reading  in  Win¬ 
ter.  If  there  is  something  worth  keeping. 

I  clip  it  mit.  then  send  tin*  papers  on  to 
some  other  lonely  one. 

Have  you  the  catalog  habit?  If  not. 
get  it.  Look  over  tin*  advertisements,  and 
send  for  catalogs  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Just  now  seed  catalogs  hold  first 
place.  Try  something  new  each  year. 

Even  the  small  ones  are  Interested.  Four- 
year-old  Junior  wants  “Tom  Finn"  pop¬ 
corn  in  his  garden.  The  oldest  hoys  want 
to  try  kiulzu.  It  is  hardy  in  Vermont, 
hut  we  know  nothing  of  it  as  a  fodder  si 
plant. 

Then.  too.  every  Winter  I  intend  to  do 
one  piece  of  long-wished  fancy  work,  an 
e.speeiall.\  pretty  crochet  yoke,  a  pair  of 
pillow  cases,  sot  of  doilies,  etc  .  and  each 
year  I  intend  to  piece  one  bed  quilt  By 
so  doing  there  are  always  quilts  enough. 

Have  you  tried  rngmnkiug?  If  not. 
now  is  the  time.  I  have  never  made  a 
hooked  rug.  hut  hope  to  this  Winter.  We 
had  no  real  Winter  up  to  February.  There 
is  l.r>  or  16  in.  of  snow,  and  one  week  it 
was  10  degrees  below  zero  two  mornings, 
and  12  degrees  below  one  other  morning 
when  the  team  started  for  town  with  the 
school  children.  They  did  not  suffer  any  ; 
only  came  hack  with  rosier  cheeks  and 
better  appetites.  So  far  our  roads  have 
not  drifted  full,  but  when  they  do.  the 
boys  will  get  out  their  skis  during  days, 
and  at  night  the  games  and  books  and  ap¬ 
ples  will  appear,  and  apples  disappear 
while  the  talking  machine  runs  opposition 
to  the  music  of  the  wind. 

Not  lonesome  days  any  more,  just  busy 
days. 

“When  God  folds  his  robe  of  glory 

That  we  may  see  but  Him.” 

MOTHER  REE. 


teachers  and  the  best  equipment  where  you  people  want,  just  as  soon  as  you 
the  isolated  school  cannot.  In  the  latter  make  it  dear  to  us  that  you  want  it.  and 
type  of  school  there  are  also  special  teach-  are  willing  to  pay  the  bills."’  But  there’s 
ers  for  writing,  music,  drawing,  physical  the  rub.  Lots  nf  people  want  better  school 
culture,  etc.  There  are  the  splendid  aids  conditions  for  their  children,  but.  they  are 
to  be  found  for  the  study  of  history  and  not  willing  "to  pay  the  bill.” 

Whether  a  school  district  decides  to 
maintain  its  own  schools  or  consolidate 
with  others.  I  believe  there  should  be  in 
it.  an  association  of  parents  and  teachers 
that  will  work  together  for  the  betterment 
of  the  children  within  it*  bounds.  If  a 
few  interested  parents  will  start  the  or¬ 
ganization.  others  .will  soon  follow.  One 
community  that  at  first  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  parents  to  attend  such  meet¬ 
ings  solved  the  problem  by  having  the 
school  children  give  a  short  preliminary 
program  for  the  first  few  meetings.  Par¬ 
ents  will  go  to  see  their  children  perform, 
hear  them  sing,  or  "speak  a  piece.”  when 
no  other  attraction  would  bring  them.  If 
it.  is  a  weakness,  it  is  an  amiable  one.  and 
it  certainly  does  accomplish  its  purpose  in 
getting  the  parents  together.  Tt  seems 
to  me  that  consolidation  and  all  other 
school  problems  will  solve  themselves  just 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  live  interest  in  the 
schools  of  the  community. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Having  two  school-teacher  daughters, 
and’  all  my  life  having  been  interested  in 
schools,  their  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  our  paper  has  greatly  aroused  my  inter¬ 
est.  Just  now  "to  consolidate  or  not  to 
consolidate”  seems  to  he  the  burning 
question.  Tu  my  own  State  ( Pennsyl¬ 
vania).  it  is  not  obligatory,  but  strongly 
encouraged  and  recommended  by  State 
educational  authorities.  I  notice  one  of 
your  correspondents,  who  has  experienced 
consolidation,  says:  "Wo  have  never  fa¬ 
vored  consolidated  schools,  but  so  far  it 
works  out  well.”  I  thought  that  rather  a 
significant  statement.  Our  well-loved 
Hope  Farm  man  is  opposed  to  consolida¬ 
tion.  I  see.  and  I  am  sure  that  his  sen- 
hlr  outlook  on  all  rural  matters  has 
earned  him  a  respectful  hearing  for  his 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  I  submit  this 
question :  Can  a  poor!  v-eonstrncted, 

badly-heated  and  ventilated  building,  with 
poor  equipment  and  the  inexperienced 
teachers  that  an-  most  often  found  in  our 
rural  schools,  offer  the  child  an  equal 
chance  for  an  education  with  the  school  geography,  in  stereoscopes,  lantern,  and  Butterscotch  Pie — 
that  lias  a  modern  building,  comfortably  slides.  In  one  such  school  of  which  I  for  top;  1%  cup  of 
heated,  equipped  with  the  splendid  pres-  know  there  is  a  visiting  nurse  and  dentist,  size  of  egg,  two  rour 
ent-day  devices  for  the  classroom,  and  I  know  we  "got  along"  in  our  youth  with  flour;  all  well  beaten 
with  experienced  teachers?  Let.  no  teacher  even  less  than  the  meager  equipment  of  two  cups  of  sweet  mil 
of  a  rural  school  misunderstand  me.  I  the  poorest  school  of  today,  but  that  is  cooked  together.  I’n 
know  well  that  some  of  the  finest  men  not  the  issue..  with  meringue  from  * 

and  women  of  the  profession  arp  to  he  It.  is  a  real  hardship  for  children  to  and  hake  to  a  light  Lu 
found  there,  but,  nevertheless,  rural  dis-  have  to  he  transported  miles  in  Winter  in  Buttermilk  Pie — T 
triets  will  take  inexperienced  teachers  unheated'  conveyances.  But  if  the  public  milk,  butter  the  size  r 
and  city  schools  will  m<t.  After  they  demand  that  they  he  heated  will  they  not  a  basin  on  stove,  and 
have  had  two  or  three  years  nf  experience  he?  Recently  I  heard  a  school  director  boil,  add  one  egg.  sa 
in  country  schools,  the  city  and  town  address  an  assembly  of  parents  and  teach-  two  large  tablespoon 
schools  welcome  those  teachers.  And  they  ers,  who  had  discussed  tin  desirability  of  of  sugar,  one  fee. spoor 
accept  the  uosit’ons  in  many  instances  be-  several  more  supervisors  in  their  schools,  in  a  baked  crust  an 
cause  .of  the  larger  salaries  offered.  A  in  this  fashion  :  "We  school  directors  of  egg  beaten  with  oi 
consolidated  school  can  afford  the  best  will  provide  supervisors,  or  anything  els* 


Embroidery  Designs 


sffiygs  mm? 

j6F>  .  -AvL 

718.  Design  for  embroidering  baskets  of 
flowers  in  crossed  stitch  style. 


W„m  © 

l()r>3.  Design  fur  border  three  indies  high 
Two  und  one-, (Harter  yards  are  given. 

Price  of  efleh,  transfer  pattern  20  cents. 


Some  Fireside  Thoughts 

A  belated  blizzard  crowding  hard  on 
Soring,  and  putting  a  stop  to  outside  ac¬ 
tivities  ami  neighborly  intercourse,  gives 
me  time  to  sit.  at  my  fireside,  read  a  little, 
and  muse  on  some  present-day  probterns. 

Tonight  the  roar  of  the  wind  outside 
gives  just  the  fitting  accompaniment  to 
the  cheery  crackling  of  the  flames.  I  sit 
here  and  fairly  revel  in  light  and  heat,  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  outdoor  world 
“Snow  Bound"  tonight  scorns  very  real, 
and  is  read  with  satisfaction  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time.  Around  me  are  the  den- 
faces  of  loved  ones.  1  i r  by  the  fire  and 
the  soft  glow  from  a  reading  lamp  dn 
the  table  is  a  nut-brown  basket  filled  wifli 
red  apples,  and  a  crystal  vase  with  <  nr 
d<  zon  exquisite  pink  roses,  the  gift  of  a 
friend  to  the  shut-in  member  of  our  fam¬ 
ily.  Our  living  room  is  simply  but  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  and  one  side  of  the 
room  is  given  over  to  our  beloved  books, 
whose  mixture  of  dull  and  bright  bindings 
give  a  pleasant  note  of  color  and  add  in¬ 
terest  and  dignity  to  the  room.  The  lure 
of  city  life,  with  its  dazzle,  amusements, 
and  jazz,  does  not  appeal  to  any  of  onr 
circle  tonight.  And  I  thank  God  that  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  real  enjoyment,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  such  large  measure. 

It  seems  terribly  out  of  fashion  now¬ 
adays  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures  or  to  find 
charm  in  the  homely  fireside  joys.  Movies 
and  the  latest  dance  are  much  more  in 
fashion.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  Con¬ 
tempt  in  which  a  certain  class  of  city 


rtce 


AT  the  Poultry  Shows  you  like  to  watch  how  carefully 
ii  the  judges  examine  each  entry.  You  note  how  each 
individual  point  is  thoughtfully  weighed  before  the  awards 
are  made. 

Just  so  in  the  selection  of  a  tooth  paste,  you,  like  den¬ 
tists,  can  judge  each  point  with  utmost  care.  Common 
sense  tells  yo.u  that  you  want  a  safe  DENTAL  CREAM 
which  washes  and  polishes  the  teeth  thoroughly,  that  has 
no  harsh  grit  to  “scratch”  or  “scour”  the  precious,  protec¬ 
tive  enamel.  And  you  want  one  without  strong  drugs,  one 
which  does  not  harm  the  delicate  tissues  of  your  mouth. 

CleansTeeth  the  Right  Way 

“Washes”  and  Polishes — Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Impartial  tests  made  by  dentists  “gave  the  Blue  Ribbon”  to  Colgate’s 
Ribbon.  Dental  Cream — more  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s 
than  any  other.  It  not  only  cleans  thoroughly  but  has  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  that  encourages  the  habit  of  regular  tooth  brushing.  You 
can  get  a  LARGE  tube  of  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  for  25c. 

Ask  also  to  see  the  other  Colgate  articles  listed  / 

below.  If  your  store  doesn’t  have  them  all  we  / 

will  mail  you  samples  as  called  for  in  the  Coupon.  y 


/  COLGATE 
✓  &.  CO. 

<  Farm  Household. 

/  Dept.  42 

y  199  Fulton  Street, 
y  New  York,  N.Y. 

V  Please  Send  rue  earn  plea  of 
the  following  articles.  I  en¬ 
close  the  amount  of  stamps 
shown  for  each  one  cheeked. 

[  ]  Face  Powder . 6c 

t  ]  Baby  Talc . 4c 

[  1  Shaving  Cream  .  ...  4c 
[  J  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free 


Name 


Dealer’s  Name 


Address, 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


•have  in  place  of  same  increased  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  to  200  lbs.  Will  you  please 
advise  if  you  consider  the  above  substitu¬ 
tion  satisfactory?  The  .cows  are  doing 
well  on  same.  My  supply  of  cow  beets 
will  run  out  shortly.  I  am  feeding  one 
feed!  daily  of  Soy  bean  bay.  Would  mo¬ 
lasses  fed  or  corn  fodder  do  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  beets?  N.  T.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Since  you  were  unable  to  obtain  either 
corn  germ  meal  or  gluten  meal,  I  should 
increase  the  oilmen!  to  150  lbs.  and  use 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  150  lbs. 
of  ground  oats.  Make  sure  that,  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  carries  at.  least  43  per  cent 
protein. 

In  the  absence  of  mangels  to  supply 
succulence,  I  should  use  moistened  beet 
pulp.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  sat¬ 
urating  the  corn  fodder  with  molasses 
other  than  by  increasing  the  palatability 
of  the  stalks,  (he  cows  would  eat  more 
of  this  roughage.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
Soy  bean  hay,  and  provided  this  is  fed 
iu  conjunction  with  the  eoru  fodder,  mo¬ 
lasses  would  not  improve  the  ration. 
Usually  cows  take  kindly  to  the  moistened 
beet  pulp;  but  if  molasses  is  diluted  with 
warm  water,  and  this  used  to  saturate 
the  beet  pulp,  its  palatability  and  feeding 
value  is  substantially  increased.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  results  from 
feeding  molasses  on  roughage  material, 
for  uuder  average  circumstances  cows 
will  consume  all  the  roughage  necessary 
to  balance  their  ration  mechanically. 
Add  two  per  cent  of  salt  to  the  grain 
ration  unless  the  cows  have  free  access 
to  this  mineral  at  all  times. 


More  than  a  Labor  Saver 


Perhaps  the  thought  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  you — “Why  buy  a 
milking  machine  when  help  is  so 
plentiful?” 

Help  usually  must  be  paid 
for,  whether  it  is  plentiful  or 
not;  and  one  dollar  saved  now 
is  as  much  as  two  dollars  saved 
a  short  time  ago. 

But  with  the  De  Laval  you 
can  afford  to  disregard  time 
saving  entirely.  The  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  more  time  and 
labor  than  any  other  milker;  but 
even  if  it  didn’t  save  a  minute’s 
time  it  would  still  pay  you  to  use 
one.  Why?  Because  it  milks 
your  cows  better.  It  milks  them 
with  the  same  uniform  action  from 
milking  to  milking,  day  to  day, 
or  year  to  year,  no  matter  if  you 
use  one  or  a  dozen  units.  It 
combines  all  of  the  best  features 
that  have  ever  been  developed 
for  milking.  It  is  not  merely  a 
substitute  for  hand  milking,  but 
actually  better. 


Cows  are  well  milked  the 
De  Laval  way;  they  like  it,  and 
because  of  this  they  invariably 
produce  more  milk  than  under 
any  other  method  of  milking. 

De  Laval  Milker  users,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
does  increase  production,  either 
immediately  or  over  a  long 
period  of  time — and  that  the 
cows’  udders  and  teats  are  kept 
in  abetter  condition  than  with  any 
other  method  of  milking.  It  is 
just  such  favorable  results  as 
these  that  so  agreeably  surprise 
De  Laval  owners,  many  of  whom 
say  they  would  sell  their  cows 
if  they  couldn’t  have  a  De  Laval, 

Send  for  “The  Better  Way 
of  Milking,”  which  contains 
information  from  users. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Upward 


Mf  CHHh  Thousands  in  Use  faction  justifies  inves*  J 

till  ing  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
^*  *-  _.te,  ea«y  ruunitig,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  Bkim- 

,.u  separator  only  $24.95.  Slums  warm  nr  cold 
milk closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
rrorn  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  largo 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  Is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices’ and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 


Whether  dairy  \o  largo  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  oiler.  Our  ncliiy  Ulto&irattWl  catalog.  »an i 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  hook  on  cream  separators.  Weatorn 
orders  filled  bom  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  a«o  our  big  money  saving 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y* 


Potatoes  for  Cows  and  Hens 

I  wish  to  get  a  proper  feed  for  my  cows. 

I  have  corn  (.shelled)  and  oats,  mangels 
and  ordinary  hay  (June  hay),  also  plenty 
of  potatoes  (seconds).  Is  it  good  to  fee  l 
potatoes,  and  how  many?  Cun  I  feed 
boiled  potatoes  to  chickens,  and  how 
much,  iu  addition  to  mash  and  scratch 
feed?  i..  M. 

New  York. 

By  combining  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  oilmeal,  aud 
gluten  feed  you  would  have  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  yolir  family  cow.  Mangels  are 
preferable  to  beet,  pulp  under  t lie  Con¬ 
ditions  noted,  and  you  can  feed  the  COW 
75  lbs.  of  this  succulent  feed  daily  with 
safety.  Potatoes  are  ill-suited  for  use  in 
feeding  milk  cows.  If  fed  at  all,  they 
should  he  cut  or  sliced  and  used  primarily 
to  provide  variety  and  succulence.  I 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  feeding  more, 
than  20  lbs.  of  potatoes  per  day. 

Boiled  potatoes  arc  especially  palatable 
for  use  in  feeding  pigs,  provided  they  are 
supplemented  with  eormneal  and  some 
animal  protein.  I  am  aware  that  they  are 
especially  useful  in  the  daily  feed  for 
laying  hens.  Here,  again,  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  might  serve  as  variety,  and  be 
used  to  increase  the  palatability  of  the 
mixture,  yet  I  am  sure  that  they  should 
not  he  fed  iu  very  large  quantities, 


FREE  BARN 
BLUE  PRINTS 


Made  Etpecially  for  Your  Requirement* 

If  you’re  thinking  of  building  or  remodel¬ 
ing  a  barn,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
we’ll  make  up,  free  of  charge,  a  set  of  blue 
prints,  made  to  suit  your  requirements  by 
the  barn  experts  in  our  Plan  Department. 
The  set  will  include  cross  section  as  well 
as  elevations  and  floor  plan.  No  charge. 
This  offer  is  to  get  your  name  so  we  can 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  348-page,  bound 
and  profusely  illustrated  catalog, showing 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
nuniliers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  II.  DANA  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  A.  II. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


33  pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  he,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


Equipment 


HUNT,  HELM.  FERRE  &  CO. 
Dept.  77.  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special 

ie‘  of  b^n  VlanS‘  .  BUILDING  5  b 
I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING.'  a  barn’ 

. feet  by _ _ feet. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


Altering  a  Ration 

Some  time  ng<»  you  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  feeding  my  10  dairy 
cows:  Cora  and  cob  meal,  MOO  lbs.; 

wheat  bran,  200  lbs.;  gluteu  meal,  200 
lbs.;  oilmeal.  100  lbs.;  corn  germ  meal, 
50  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal.  50  lbs.;  ground 
outs.  100  lbs.  I  am  unable  to  procure 
gluten  meal  aud  coru  germ  meal  here,  aud 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attach  ment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  cau  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  IS  Luton,  Fa. 


.Horses 


.Cows. 


Name 


Address 
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|..llirr.f.l  COI.IJB  Pipe 

NELSON  BROS. 


The  Intelligent  kind 
flnnvE  C.ty.  Pa 


Grade 

Also  Kids. 


Toggenburg  Goats,  Fresh 

Reasonable.  E  M  BARRETT,  Amher.t,  Virginia 


231  females  without  A.  It.  ree 
ords,  hut  having  A.  It.  dams. 


vanned  Register  record  pliuetl  on  n  Inun¬ 
dation  cow  in  the  average  breeders’  herd 
would  increase  the  value  of  her  progeny 
by  about  8125.  and  tin'  cow  herself  will 
double  in  value.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  placing  an  Advanced 
Register  record  on  a  cow  ranges  from 
$50  to  $100,  depending  on  the  number  on 
test. 


11- \ m i -olds,  tnbevi'iilln  tested,  to  <  i  V  giinrn 
soon  dm'  Ornishy  brooding.  Kurin  l'o 
Sti timi <■  r  home.  dnitving  i.r  cuttle  breeding 

IIOW  1  l  |,,  lOnrlls  Oruugc  t‘o.,  X, 

w.-ki  x.  Y.  c  .  Erie  R.  R. 


II r  a  MTnTn¥\T"  bnv  8  hc,,i  of 

W  /\  fV  I  ft  J1  JERSEYS  — GUERNSEYS 

V  V  rill  JL  JJ  JLF  er.iliy  good  biittar  breed 

Dnser.be  fullv  first  letter, 

FRANK.  MADKIl),  .  URAIUOKl),  PA. 


For  Sale  3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producer*  Korndyko  and  Orm»bv  breeding.  Also 
it  yearling  bull  from  satin-  line.  Tuberculin  tested.  Kx- 
cel  lent  Opportnnlty.  II.  >1  K1IK1K  yum,  .-rar.dalr  A  V 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


lino*.  l’’»r  I»iai •tienlnrs  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  re: eh  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week's 
paper. 


GUERNSEYS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  £*«*{“'« 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  :  Brood  Matrons,  I'np- 
idHx.  Bied  for  farm  helpers.  .Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs,  10c  for  instructive  list  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels,  W  R  WATSON  Mor  .  Box  1745.  Macon  Mo 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSEI  KEHNEIS,  Dgmtlsgn  Coan. 


F  B  IT  n  E  T  S 

for  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free.  I.cvl  Kura-north  New  London.  Ohio 


We  Offer  for  Sale  a  Number  of  CHOICE 

Grade  Guernsey  Springers 

Due  to  freshen  within  60  days 
Tuberculin  Tested 
SUBJECT  TO  BEING  UNSOLD 

RoIIwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


GOATS 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggenbmg  Bucks.  $20.  Pure  Bucks,  *;5. 

S.  J.  SHAlCFLES  H,D.  fi  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


lIMBWMUBBBMIMBlIBHUMmMnB.MMOMMBMBnMBBUMMU 

REDVALE  FARivT 

i  Redding,  Connecticut 

]  GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY  j 

•  Bull  calve*  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber-  : 
cuhn  tested. 


•  John  W.  German 
;  Owner 


Robert  B.  Harris  : 
Superintendent  • 


em  ■■••••-■•a  laBar  ••••••a. 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  HORSES  Sf, 

(Registered  Thoroughbreds) 

Two  very  Choice  Stall  Ions.  One- Excellent 
Imported  Brood  Mare.  Severn!  Fillies, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Gentle  and  Sound. 
All  Fine  Individuals- 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  ibis  opportunity  to  ira  prove  yonr  herd.  Re- 
plnce  tliar  scrub  by  a  sire  of  May  Rbso-Jlashor  So- 

riuel  brnmll ng. 

2  bulls.  16  mos . 5225— S250 


2  bulls,  5  tnos _ 150  each 

1  bull.  3  years .  175 


A  I!  excellent  individual*  f  coin  A.  R. dams.  Also  afeiv 
choice  heifers.lo-tvostjprico— S450.  Herd  under  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  RICHARD  D  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam.  N,  Y. 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  stallion*  Htld  Hares.  including  all  my  hIio-.v 
slock.  rWc  won  tw.-m y-Hvc  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
pi  lr.es  in  three  shows  this  foil).  Ten  brood  an.l  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  eanh,  50  Stulli  rm  and  fillies 
iroin  one  to  three  years  old.  1C  a  stallion  Is  needed 
In  y.-nr  distrp-t  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  w  ill  plea.e  von.  Terras  e rnmged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Wc  nre  offering  for  sale  two  regUtere<J  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  utoek  on  both  aides  for  #160 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  IhiIIm  from  »ix  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  £ach.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Heal  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohassel,  Mass.  | 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Barrows  and  sows  bred  by  ns  nompeting  in  Penna 
State  feeding  contest  made  ave' age  daily  gains  of 
1.9'J  to  2.25  pounds  pet-  day,  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  or  fonrilifferent  breeds.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  firstat  the  International  in  Chicago 
H.  I  .  A  II.  B.  IIAKPKN  DIN t».  Box  IS,  l>u ndee,  N. Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kliitf  of  the  Hay-Dolly  Dimple— 
Goldeu  Secret,  and  Glcnwood  brecdlnjr  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  Mams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  t^r  anles  list 
and  Pedigrees.  n*|*t  faams.2?  S  12*  *t.,  Pklla.,  P*. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  It  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIILE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


ET.'V  GUERNSEYS  Ston«YMi»  I*""* 

SAl.fc  taUGinilOCi  I  O  offer  a  few  vei  y 
choice  Bull  i  alves,  ranging  in  agen  from  llnee 
months  to  a  serviceable  age  Mather  Sequel  and  May 
Rote  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  and  from 
Dams  doing  401)  to  500  Ihs,  fal  with  ordinniy  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  sell,  AddlokS; 

It  A  IMBV  I  lls,  Ktoiiey  Hill  Karma,  Glenehnw.  Pa. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks  to 
10-m.js.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Halter  Box  6SR  West  Chester.  Pa 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys 

grade  rows.  We  bi^ro  Several  well  bred  calves  Yor 
sale  al  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  N.  H.  ALIEN.  Mor.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


For  Sal  ^BERKSHIRE  Pigs  ,',1' 

V  rite  MICHAEL  NEELtN. SlirhaglM, N.  f..  sr  Pfiont  Ramipg  Hills  405M 


For  Sale:  Tlioriinghlired  GUERNSKV  HULLS 
and  Hull  Calves,  also  excellent  young  gi  ade  run-. 
Bhaxcu.kbki  s  k  Farm.  Tel.  st,  James,  L.  T.  Hill, 
Clias.  S.  Butler,  owner;  K.  W  Opdyke,  foreman. 


Jrtegistered  H>  U ROCS 

FAMOUS  OFFENDER  STRAIN 

»>f  Breeding  Fiitt*  Pigs  nf  InjiFi  at  Farui- 

ers*  Prices.  Write  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany.  N.  If. 


Rag.  Big  Type  Polands  fcBami'  II 

for  sale.  Good  ones.  Write  Hl»*.  H.  S.  H  ll.l^  K*rnnlnle.  Oh 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  nrices  fm  Immediate  «al.>  Best  )  ■  ....  I 


v_  - 

IMPORTED  JAP  BRFEDING 
OOLl'PN  SPHINX 


Cows,  Hetiins,  Calves. 

.Ylilford,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

YVe  tire  offering  animals  of  all  Ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Two  Recent  Guernsey  Records 

Beauty  of  ( 'liicona  05337,  a  Guernsey 
cow  bred  a  ml  owned  by  A.  L.  1 1  i Ip,  Chi- 
cona  farm,  Chinook,  Wash.,  is  a  double 
Slate  champion  and  second  cow  among 
all  Guernseys  in  Class  BB.  She  recently 
completed  a  record  of  13,503.7  llis.  nf 
ntilk  and  7-12.0!)  lbs.  of  buttcrfnt  in  the 
four  and  one-half  year  old  division,  and 
carried  a  calf  270  days  of  her  testing  la¬ 
ri  od. 

Molly's  Lassie  Mid 72  is-  the  new  State 
champion,  Class  fJG.  Guernsey  cow  in 


In  years  past  we  have  had  a  number  of 
articles  by  prominent  men  and  women  on 
“The  best  dinner  I  ever  ate."  Some  of 
them  were  very  good— the  authors  select¬ 
ed  simple  meals  made  delicious  hy  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  hearty  appetite.  Here  is  a  pie- 
tnre  of  another  “favorite  meal.”  “TTncle 
Douglas"  lives  in  Virginia,  and  we  see 
him  with  the  “makings’'  of  his  favorite 
Sunday  dinner  of  “  possum  and  Vmi- 
mons.”  How  would  you  like  a  share  of  it? 


Massachusetts,  and  the  tenth  emv  among 
all  Class  GG  Guernseys  for  having  com¬ 
pleted  an  Advanced  Register  record  of 
14.3K7.4  His.  of  milk  and  5ss.71.jbs  of 
butterfaf  in  the  junior  two-year-om  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  double  letter  .  classes.  She 
carried  her  calf  273  days  of  her  testing 
period.  Molly’s  Lassie  86472  was  bred 
by  A.  W.  Griswold,  Klmwood.  N.  II..  and 
is  owned  and  was  rested  by  S.  R.  Whit¬ 
ing,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

Advanced  Register  Work  with  Guernseys 

The  profit  in  Advanced  Register  work 
is  well  established.  A  study  was  made 
of  2S  Guernsey  sales  held  during  1021,  ns 
follows : 

Females  Av  Price 

117  A  T?  fi>  m  ales  .  Sfil7.04 


31  females  without  A.  It.  rec¬ 
ords  ami  without  A.  R.  dams  205.20 
Bulls  Av  Price 

2  with  A.  K.  progeny .  $402.50 

02  with  A.  K.  dams .  340.08 

108  without  A.  B.  dams .  205.01 


Tt  will  he  noted  that  in  1021  Advanced 
Register  cows  sold  fm  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  was  paid  for  females  without 
Advanced  Register  records  and  without 
Advanced  Register  dams,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Advanced  Register  dams  sold  for 
8122  more  than  the  daughters  of  untested 
dams.  The  average  of  8205  for  females 
without  records  and  whose  dams  have 
no  records  can  lie  attributed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  Advanced  Register  records  else¬ 
where  in  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals. 
According  to  these  statistics,  an  Ad- 

•  .  l.v.  i  ..  r 


days  before  churning,  I  set  the  cream  can 
in  a  pan  of  hot  wafer  and  try  to  get  it 
an  to  70  degrees,  and  at  Ibis  time  I  add 
a  (tint  or  more  of  buttermilk.  After  that 
Dop  in  a  warm  room  till  ready  to  churn. 
The  cream  should  then  he  thioji  and  sour. 
1  warm  it  agaiu  to  70  degrees,  and  often 
have  to  add  hot  water  tffter  churning  a 
while.  Even  with  all  this  warmth,  it 
does  not  come  very  quickly,  hut  ft  comes. 
T  Ufie  a  barrel  churn.  Of  course,  this  is 
much  warmer  than  most,  directions,  but  I 
have  fou ml  no  other  way  to  get  the  butter 
and  gal  her  it.  Even  with  this  treatment 
I  have  to  make  the  rinsing  water  quite 
warm  in  order  to  hnvp  the*  butter  soft 
enough  tit  work  and  print.  I  have  been 
making  butter  well  towards  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  N.  E.  R. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

JtUTTKIt 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  38V,  to  4()T/2r,  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  371Ae;  ex- 
*  ra  firsts,  .bio ;  firsts.  32  to  34c;  seconds, 
20  to  31c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fan¬ 
cy.  5014  to  40 Be;  fair  to  good.  3014  I" 
381,4c;  ladle-packed,  ns  to  qualify.  25  to 
27e ;  packing  stock,  18  to  22c :  extra 
“rims  johbing  :i(  I  I  to  47c.  some  special 
fancy  brands  higher;  fair  to  good,  40  to 
43  c. 

fcGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  20e ;  firsts,  28c ; 
seconds,  23  to  -,5c ;  Western  extra  firsts. 
28140, •  firsts.  27V,e:  seconds.  23  to  25c; 
Southern  firsts,  20  to  27c;  fancy  selected 
candled  eggs-  were  jobbing  to  retailers  at 
MO  to  38c  in  cartons,  and  35  to  37c  loose, 
and  fair  to  good  at  30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  27  to  Sic;  chickens.  25  to  31c; 
roost  ers.  20  to  25c :  ducks.  38  to  40e ; 
geese,  23  to  20c. 

DRES8KD  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  28,. ;  Chickens.  28  to  32c ; 
roosters.  22  to  24. • ;  turkeys.  50  to  52c; 
ducks.  27  to  33c ;  geese.  20  to  25o. 

chek.sk 

New  York  whole  mUk  flats,  fancy,  held, 
23c;  fresh.  21  to  22c;  fair  to  good,  10  to 
20c;  longhorns,  22V,  to  231/, r;  single 
daisies,  held,  23  to  23V5C :  fresh,  22%  10 
23c.  Jobbing  sales  of  fancy  held  goods, 
25  to  26c. 

PRCTTS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $9.50.  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Florida,  box.  82.10  to  84.85.  Or¬ 
anges,  box,  Florida.  $2.25  to  $0.05. 

VBC  ETA  TILES 

White  potatoes.  100  lbs..  $1.75  to 
$2  20;  sweet  potatoes.  Jersey.  r<-hu.  bas¬ 
ket.  No.  1.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  No.  2.  TO  to 
85c;  cabbage,  Southern,  hamper.  $1.25  to 
81.40;  on  ‘.  ins,  per  KXV-lh.  hag.  No.  1. 
$7.50  to  88;  carrots,  -Vij-bu.  basket.  75c  10 
81.15;  beets,  %-hu.  basket.  35  to  50c; 
lettuce.  Florid  ',  crate,  81.50  to  $3.75: 
celery,  Pennsylvania,  hunch,  8  to  20c. 


SPOT  FARM  OFFERS 

lllrh  if  *dc  ticlfcr  ealycr.  *15.  RrirlOrrcd  heifer  e  ilres. 
4n*0  lx*  *1145.  null  b,  l,<  *loo.  Registered 
and  high  grade  ruwB  and  hclfeis  and  hulls,  all  ages. 

JOHN  4'.  ItEAOAN  -  Tolly.  New  York 

APniitlue  Hull,  nin-  vour  old.  straight,  nlorly  marked 
anil  well  grown.  Sire's  2  nearest  dams  average  :ti  H> 
R  *.  Initial  In  T  days.  ITlrr,  *'6.  »  f.  MlTS,  Ft.  rum,  *  V. 

Hnl*teln  FrlrOnt,  Itrlfrr  ami  Hull  l  ane*.  Care  tired  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade  Spletiditi  Individuals  and  breeding 
Urg  Duriie  l-lg>  BXOWNCROFT  F4RMS.  McGraa.  Cailltn*  Co  ,  ».T 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull  Calf  v  ,""?*• 


marked.  420.  A  ditiulv 


o-*un  v^dtl  ,  c,  \  i  e  e  I  >- 

GFO  f.  G0IFFIF.  R  3,  NewClle.  Fa. 


FOU  SALE — ’I  horoiighbred  llulateln  Bull,  li  mos. 
hid,  3Rdh  ll.VKVKY  SCHOOL.  H AWTjuuiSE,  X.  Y. 

10R  SALE — 12  Perlect  Ren.  HolsU*ins 


ilhamnrtl  fiirarnRoi/R  Evt.v  nnlmul  Tor  -ale.  Many 
Riuamoni  OuernSByS  Advnneed  Krgl-ter  «o„i, 
ru‘li  In  'lay  Kra<r  hlhuii.  Heial  Federnl  tubeivtilm  tested. 

ALBAMONT  FARMS,  J  C  tO*RT2,  Ten  HIkU  St...  Boston 

weimredTx^sne  Guernseys  and  Jersey  Springers 

JOHN  f  .  BENJAMIN  Uarre.  Vermont 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

iug,  two  to  seven  months  old  Price*  tn "derate  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  N".  100M.  J»S-  E.  ran  ULtTTRE.  Kiudertioak.  M  t. 

G  UERNSE  Y  Bulls  ?„”*  3!*  VKI'T;.- 

ducm?  Adviiwcd  Ri*((Iiii«>t  (Uiiin,  Low  priors,  toiler*? 
til  boron lm  tk-N>  d  ALtiWfiNf  FARMS.  His rtx.  Ten  n.gh  St  .  Bosun 

For  Sale  Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  1 

breeding.  Tuberculin  te-led.  OM  RlOCt  FUR,  tiandile.  N  » 

Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  f„r  su  e  bu  l  eulves  with  A.  K.  hteediac. 
I’riecs  reasonable.  Herd  tinder  Federal  snpervisjnn 


SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring.  12V2,  biters  to  good  on  ,,r  s,  niboleer 
5lb.  »U  CHOLEM  IMMWIE.  No.  1  SI  200.  For  I 'rue  address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Murblcdule.  Conn. 

BF.RKSHIRK0,  Big  type  miwh,  hoars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
L*  All  Stock  guarauteedf  OATJIIJOH  KiltHS.  KarlKeld.  S.Y. 

SHADY  STDL  SERKSHIRES 

Bred  Sows,  S50.  Boats,  1  raps  ,dd.  tts  each,  We  ship 
C.  O,  P,  Satisfaction  Unur.  I  S.  mwE*.  Pro,  ,  Haralllon.  N  T 

BIG  BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS 

Bred  Sow  s.  550  Service  Boars,  $4T  Lord  Master- 
.  Imod  and  Kpo.-bai  strains.  Imiutnie 

PEHSHURST  FIRM  Bet  R  Nsrberth,  Pi. 

JY  J  JROGS*  *bd.  i>.  C  K.  ana  Sensation 

.T5.  , ,  V1'?®  P*  r  d  i  n  a  Spring  r.  ,,ud  Bred 

lolls  for  sale.  t.  II.  PxtrtMJlHJA  *  SOS.  .Ueri-IBeM.  N  Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs  g*  ™c^ 

Bred  to  Or  Ort-ni  Sensation  Smt  and  Jr.  herd  sire  Re 
Sensation.  GOBEL  FA. RMS  -  Annandate.  N 


"ows  and  silts  clue  March.  Pnthfinder-Oriou-Ch«r- 
ry  kins  breediiis— S40-S90.  Also  some  (all  pigs. 

WHITEHAVEN,  Norik  St,  While  Plomg,  N.  ».  C.  EALKENBACH.  lupt. 

DUROCS— Choice  stock  forshipmeot.  ELMWOOD 
BARMS,  P.  O.  Box  o,  Briidtord,  X  Y, 


Every  littli'  while  someone  asks  about 
remedies  for  worms  in  dogs  and  cats.  I 
have  found  the  cures  that  contain  san¬ 
tonin  extremely  hard  to  administer,  and 
as  they  require  previous  fasting,  they  are 
rather  trying  for  the  animal.  But  the 
old  remedy  of  pumpkin  seeds  in  unfailing, 
and  cats,  at  least,  will  eat  them  eagerly 
whenever  they  need  them.  The  seeds  are 
harmless,  and  the  cats  may  have  all  they 
want.  My  dogs1  do  not  eat  them  so  eager¬ 
ly  but  can  be  made  to  take  them  if  put 
in  the  bread.  Pumpkin  seeds  nre  effec¬ 
tive  whatever  (he  kind  of  worms. 

Virginia.  marjorie  joy  paul. 

Butter-making  in  Winter 

As  my  cream  has  given  me  some  trouble, 
I  would  like  to  tell  Mrs.  J  W.,  page  202. 
what  I  do  with  it.  It  is  kept  in  n  eool 
room  in  a  can  until  two  days  before 
churning.  Sometimes  it  freezes  some. 
Every  time  fresh  cream  is  added.  T  mix 
it  thoroughly,  I  churn  once  a  week.  Two 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Wrong  in  lib  rad  of  Brooklyn  Miulc  12*919.  Official  record 
1293,;  Ibn.  ntilk.  49.6  lb*,  fm.  ,11  ay-,  t  Iralfci  «  frcilnn  in 
June.  2  bulla,  20  no. nth-  and  li  months  of  age  prices  rea¬ 
sonable,  Federal  tested.  J.  0  MAHAN!!.  Hammomon.N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  EtfgffK 

Tbo  tiftiiy  onw  nf  OKI  Kmrlsunt.  Qn*|lrv  milk 
Prim*  boo  f.  WIINUT  GROVF  FARM  Wislunotaimllc.  N.Y. 

For  Salo-Reg.  Dairy  SflORTHOR\  BILL 

i  nlvc.l  '2nd  Feb  ,  1921.  Color,  roan.  Record  of  dam 
as  a  Juno  4-yi  .-old.  877(1  0  lbs.  milk.  Sire,  Meadow 
Sweet  Clifton  RMEMS.  Price,  5100 
POIN I  LUUKOUT  FARMS  Hoiiti  1  Wilminofon,  Delaware 

SHEEP  T 


ForSala  am pshiiik  siii  kp.  ic  vms  .....i 

ruiiidiB  E  \V  Ks  A  rely  oriiiu  kikm.  I'arrha.r.  s.  y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewe*.  Bred.  All  ages.  Bargains 
Lambs  also.  I.BIlAT  I’.  ROWRR,  l.udlon<|||»,  York 

REQ.  SHROPSHIKE  EWES,  bred  to  imp.  liam 
Also  Hams.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  ,Veu-  York 


BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS 

Bellvale  New  York 


STANNOX  FARM 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Offers  a  Tew  Boll  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
Free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Hoillslon,  Mas*. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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MADE  BY  THt 


Doubt *  steel  splines 
and  roofing  cement 
between  joints ,  make 

an  f.i.'.ight, 

water-tight  . 

struct are.  ^ 


HomewardVAZt 
I  Bound**  **  J 
Ea^ftkMillvd 


Cows  with  healthy  udders  and  teata 
"give  down”  the  milk  easily,  freely. 
The  slightest  Injury  or  discomfort 
means  a  sure  milk-loss. 

Bag-Balm  pays  for  Ita  slight  cost 
many  times  over  In  providing  a  sure, 
quick  relief  from  udder  troubles. 
Sores,  chaps,  cuts,  scratches.  Inflamed 
tissues,  hardened  or  swollen  teats, 
caked  Bag — an  abnormal  udder  con¬ 
dition  la  quickly  cleared  up  by  this 
great  penetrating,  healing  ointment. 

Bit  10-ounce  package  at  the  reduced 
price  of  60c,  at  general  stores,  iced 
dealers,  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vt* 


Ration  for  Guernseys 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
feeding  registered  Guernsey  convs?  We 
have  corn  silage  and  cornstalks  for  rough¬ 
age,  no  straw  or  hay;  can  get  all  kinds  of 
grain,  etc.,  at  dealers  here.  E.  d. 

Personally,  I  very  much  doubt  tbe  wis- 


PRICE 


Will  you  give  me  the  best  feeding  ra¬ 
tion  for  voting  pigs,  about  two  months 
old.  and  the  best  feed  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  until  butchering  time  next  December? 
We  have  some  skim-milk.  n.  S. 


At  K.  C. 

From 

f 70.00 


possible  to  obtain  digester  tankage  in  your 
territory,  use  nine  parts  of  corutneal  and 
one  part  of  linseed  meal.  Allow  the  pigs 
all  of  the  grain  that,  they  will  consume 
during  the  fattening  period.  If  they  are 
on  forage  during  the  Summer  months, 
feed  2  lbs  of  grain  daily  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight.  Yellow  corn  is  preferable 
for  young  pigs  in  dry  lots,  although  when 
they  are  in  pasture  there  is  no  difference 


NATCO 

SILOS 


The  smooth,  glazed  hollow  tile 
walls  of  a  NATCO  Silo  absolutely 
exclude  air  and  moisture  and  are 
heavily  reinforced  to  withstand 
wind  pressure  from  without  and 
silage  pressure  from  within. 
NATCOSilos  lust  for  generations 
and  keep  silage  sweet  and  suc¬ 
culent  all  the  year  round. 

Present  reduced  prk'eS  on 
NATCO  Silos  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

Write  for  the  new  "Nolen  on 
the  Farm"  booh.  Complete,  in¬ 
teresting,  profitable. 


NATCO  ’ 


DOUBLE  Til 

SHELL  l  ILL 


NATIONAL-FfRE-  PRGDFINC5  •  COMPANY 

1437  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Green  Mountain 
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Don't  Let  Your 
Silage  Freeze 

Get  the  silo  that  offers  the  most 
resistence  to  cold.  And  you  can’t 
get  a  better  one  than  a  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silo. 

Three  walls  to  protect  your  silage,  an 
inside  wall  of  fitted,  upright  staves, 
then  a  wall  of  heavy  waterproof,  frost- 
resisting  silafelt,  and  then  an  outside 
wall  of  handsome,  strong  Crainelox 
which  binds  the  silo  together  into  one 
compact  structure  that  resists  cold, 
rain  and  wind  and  keeps  your  silage 
in  perfect  condition. 


Rebuild  Old  Stave  Silos  = 


into  Craines  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  new 
silos.  Write  for  the 
new  beautiful  cata¬ 
log  describing  Craine 
Triple  W  a  1  I  and 
Crasco  Silos.  Orders 
placed  now  will  earn 
a  special  early  order 
discount. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  110  Norwich.  N.  V. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Have  ymi  any  suggestions  or  correction 
for  the  following  ration.  Which  I  am  using 
with  cut  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  once 
a  day,  with  some  molasses  ;  100  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
cob  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  oG  per  cent.  G.i).  W. 

I  should  double  the  amount  of  bran, 
double  the  amount  of  corn  und  cobmeal. 
and  add  200  lbs.  of  brewers'  grains  to  the 
mixture  you  are  now  feeding.  This  will 
provide  a  combination  more  palatable, 
more  nutritions,  and  likewise  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  I  should  discontinue  the  feeding 
of  molasses  and  substitute  moistened  beet 
pulp  for  this  material.  Moistened  beet 
pulp  will  provide  succulence,  which  is  es¬ 
sential  for  feeding  cows  iu  milk. 

Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  a  dairy  ration?  I  wish 
to  use  ground  cob  and  corn.  What  other 
feeds  must  1  buy  to  form  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  I  have  good  corn  fodder  as  rough- 
age.  I  can  purchase  cottonseed  meal, 
gluten,  bran,  beet  pulp,  cake  meal. 

Pennsylvania,  R.  T-  S. 

With  corn  and  cob  meal  as  a  basis,  I 
should  suggest  the  use  of  gluten  meal, 
wheat  bran,  and  (.ilmeal  mixed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions ;  350  lbs.  corn  and 

cub  meal,  250  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten, 
200  lbs.  oilmeal.  Use  moistened  beet  pulp 
if  you  do  not  have  silage,  and  if  the  cows 
are  in  good  flesh,  the  addition  of  10  per 
cent  of  cottonseed  meal  might  increase 
the  flow  of  milk.  Insist  that  they  eat  an 
abundance  of  roughage,  and,  if  possible, 
get  some  legume  hay. 


Here  Is  a  itu.irjuiteed  puie  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explain*  why  it  Is  lightning  proof  and  hre  prooL 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  rm  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  fur  free  catalog  Q 

American  Iron  Roofing  Cf.  ?-uwr>.  jStl.  47  Mid  die  town.  Ohio 

rwp.wi  n.i  \  i^coi  1  ill  JJ.W  1  ■ 


out.  feeding  the  cows  some  leafy  roughage. 
A  variety  of  proteins  are  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  I  suggest  combining  150  lbs.  of 
corn  meal,  100  lbs.  of  oats.  200  lbs.  of 
bran,  with  150  lbs.  of  gluten  and  200  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal. 

raorlinn  Ynilflff  Pins 


Young  pigs  rnuftt  be  supplied  with 
products  low  in  fiber,  hence  your  selec¬ 
tions  must  be  made  from  a  combination  of 
corn,  oat*,  middlings,  and  tankage. 
Ground  oats  can  be  used  only  iu  n  limited 
degree,  but  usually  it  is  an  advantage  to 
incorporate  eight  or  10  per  cent  of  oats 
iu  rations  Intended  for  growing  pigs.  A 
combination  consisting  of  live  parts  of 
corn,  three  parts  of  middlings,  two  parts 
of  oats,  and  one  part  of  digester  tankage 
Would  serve  until  the  pigs  weigh  100  lbs. 
After  this  weight  is  reached,  the  oats  and 
middlings  can  be  eliminated  and  the  pigs 
fattened  on  a  r;  ion  consist  ing  of  12  parts 
of  yellow  cornmeal  and  one  part  of  60 

t »f»*»  pnnf  /l? rrntff »■»!•  t'nnlriww  Tf  if  is:  im- 


^  1  ;  V 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOOR*  01(0*.,  14  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Free  Catalog  la  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Hoad 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  . 
j?enr^  Send  for  — Tl 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^$§801 

4H  EJiu  St. .Quincy,  III.  VjJtT  XLuf 


WITTE  *CQ 

Buzz  Saw  vw 


ZIP— Cuts  Quick.  Needed  on 
Every  Farm.  Uuilt  in  3 sizes.  ftf& 
— cumplet*  with  vnglnrt,  imw.  Jg&x 
X ramn, mandrel,  l>ulu»y  ami  boll. 
ready  to  ttiouai  od  wwou,  alod 
or  lon«  aktd*.  t*»rliaular«4  free. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  _ 
Oakland  Ave>,  Kaiuaa  City,  Mo/ 
Empire  Bldg.,  PitUbeu-gh,  Pa. 


ut  vuniino  uj.  cu4.it. 


==  Dairymen  and  stockmen  who  investigate  carefully  before 
buying  invariably  select  Globe  Silos.  Full  capacity  of  the 
silo  purchased  is  assured.  The  extension  roof  with  its 
==  nearly  straight  sides  permits  the  silage  to  be  trampled  and 
packed  to  its  full  rated  capacity.  There  is  no  silage  heaped 
==  up  in  the  center,  and  this  means  no  rotted  silage  when  you 
==  begin  feeding  from  the  silo. 

§H  From  the  first,  Globe  Silos  have  proved  popular  because 
they  are  built  right  by  men  who  know  silos.  Other  features 
==E;  besides  the  extension  roof  are  found  in  the  Globe,  and  all 
help  make  them  the  practical  silo  for  the  practical  farmer. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  1917  levels. 

Special  discounts  for  early  orders  make  the  price  more  at- 
=  tractive.  Write  for  particulars  and  ask  for  the  Globe  catalog. 

|H  Globe  Silo  Company  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


The  Pioneer  Extension  Roof  Silo 


Pigs  Fail  to  Fatten 

Last  Spring  I  bought  two  pigs,  eight 
weeks  old.  They  were  as  handsome  as 
pigs  could  bo,  and  grew  well  as  long  as  I 
bad  plenty  of  milk  to  give  them,  which 
was  about,  a  month.  They  grew  us  fast, 
us  I  ever  saw  t»igs  grow.  Since  the  milk 
has  gone  1  gave  them  all  different  kinds 
of  feed.  emu.  middlings,  etc.,  and  they 
would  eat  just  enough  to  keep  then)  alive. 
I  cannot  get  them  fat  enough  to  kill.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  give  them  to  make 
them  eat  and  grow  fat?  c.  a.  c. 

1'igs  require  a  certain  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  order  to  put  on  satisfactory 
gains.  When  you  discontinued  the  use 
of  milk,  you  should  substitute  some  such 
product  as  digester  tankage  or  meat  meal, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  either  of  these  two 
products,  linseed  meal  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Once  pigs  get  off  their  feed  and 
refuse  to  eat  vigorously,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  gains.  Possibly  they  are  infested 
with  internal  parasites,  which  sap  their 
vitality  and  limit  their  feeding  qualities. 
If  this  condition  prevails,  give  them  a 
tea. spoonful  of  turpentine,  diluted  with  a 
pint  of  milk,  after  they  have  been  denied 
all  feed  for  21  hours.  Tliis  dose  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  pig  weighing  75  to  100  lbs. 
Yellow  cornmeal,  to  which  has  been  added 
seven  per  cent  of  GO  per  cent  digester 
tankage,  ought  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  Some  pigs  prefer  ear  corn  or 
shelled  coni  to  the  cornmeal,  and  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  digester  tankage  or  linseed  meal 
with  water,  you  can  provide  protein  in 


No  Time  Lost  With 

SAVE-TH  E-HORSE 

A  LAME  HORSE  mean*  money  lost  in  late  crops  and 
Hmaller  yield.  Thousands  of  farmers  depend  entirely 
on  SAVE-THE-HORSE  to  euro  and  prevent  Ringbone, 
Thoropln,  SPAVIN,  and  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof 


Guarantee  uiurM  positive  cure  while  homo  is  working 
— or  money  back. 

More  than  2S  years  of  unrivaled  success  testify  to  ita 
absolute  depandnblllly,  Write  this  very  day  for  valuable 
FREE  Si5-pn*e  Have- tho-Horse  BOOK  telling  how  to 
locate.  nndnrstnnd  and  treat,  lameness  of  i»M  kinds.  This 
unusual  hook  together  with  expert  veterinary  advice 
costs  nothing,  yet  it’B  worth  real  money  tf  you.  bend 
for  It  and  copy  of  Guarantee — no  obligation. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid _ 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(.STANDARDIZED) 

.Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical :  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Full  weight— 

Galvanised— 


_  H.  Roofing  Products  If1 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi- 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled.  &yr 

Apollo-Keymtone  Copper  Steel  Oa I  van I zed  Shoots  arc  the  most  <1  ur-  — ,  — w— 

able,  rust-resisting  galvanised  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  wnar.li nr  »•  ma 

tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Rooting,  Tanks,  / 

Culverts,  etc.  Kktstone  Oorj’Kit  Htkkl  In  also  nnexcolled  for  Roof-  OmI UfF 

tug  Tin  Plates.  Book  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  hruudn.  u 

Sold  by  loading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings"  booklet. -V"’' •§£. , 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bids.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  -  V-fc* 
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The  Sheep  Growers  Win 

At  last,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  organized  sheep  growers,  graded  Xew 
York  State  wools  hove  been  offered  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  very  satisfactory 
prices  have  been  thereby  secured — a  sav¬ 
ing  of  from  $150,000'  to  $200,000  as  a 
result  of  co-operntion.  But  it  is  the 
principle  involved  that  is  worth  more 
than  the  money — the  principle  that  the 
producers  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
determination  to  work  out  better  and 
more  economical  systems  for  marketing 
the  products  of  their  labors.  The  sheep 
growers  have  accepted  the  slogan,  “We 
must  do  it  ourselves.” 

In  a  previous  issue  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 
(page  81)  a  report  was  given  setting 
forth  the  recognized  commercial  grades 
of  Xew  York  State  wools.  The  wools 
produced  in  1920  and  1021  were  sold  on 
these  grades  at  prices  ranging  from  25 
cents  per  pound  for  the  lower  grades  of 
rejects  up  to  44  cents  per  pound  for  the 
delaines.  These  same  wools,  had  the 
growers  been  obliged  to  sell  them  in  the 
old  way,  would  not  have  returned  them 
an  average  of  15  cents  per  pound.  Even 
today  the  misguided  sheep  growers — espe¬ 
cially  those  who  do  not  believe  in  co¬ 
operation.  nr  else  are  sitting  on  the  fence 
“waiting  to  sec  how  it  comes  out” — are 
selling  their  wools  to  local  huyers  at 
prices  ranging  from  IS  to  25  cents. 

The  scareheud  has  been  subdued,  for  it 
never  existed.  Silly  reports  have  been 
circulated  that  the.  wool  growers  would 
be  penalized  by  the  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  for  attempting  to  handle  their 
own  wools,  for  objecting  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  old  uneconomical  system  of 
marketing  wool.  Here  is  the  truth: 
Every  pound  of  these  pooled  wools  has 
been  sold  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 
Four  different  mills  took  the  greater  por¬ 
tion.  and  one  mill  took  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  lot.  One  large  manufac¬ 
turer  writes:  “We  arc  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  the  grower.  *  *  * 

AVill  your  people  have  more  wool  to  sell 
us  next  year?” 

The  men  who  participated  in  this 
movement  should  be  commended  for  their 
faith  and  patience.  Two  years  is  a  long 
time  for  farmers  to  wait  for  returns  from 
the  sale  of  a  product  that  has  cost  them 
days  of  tiresome  labor.  But  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  “/co  i<  in" — this  is  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
ward.  and  especially  at  this  time,  when 
their  lines  are  sore  pressed  by  doubt. 
One  after  the  o  iler  the  various  groups  of 
farmers  are  lighting  through  to  success, 
and  bow  it  heartens  the  other  groups  to 
hear  the  shout  eome  hurtling  across  the 
country — ice  win/ 

This  is  not  the  end.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  much  to  he  done  in  the  way  of 
perfecting  our  machinery  for  carrying 
out  our  plans  for  more  economical  sys¬ 
tems  of  marketing  our  goods.  Relation¬ 
ships  between  those  who  desire  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  these  co-operative  movements 
must  be  so  definite  that  there  shall  never 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  intention  and  re¬ 
liability  of  the  farmer  participating.  The 
officers  of  the  co-operative  associations, 
when  they  are  chosen  to  carry  out  the 
work,  must  have  something  more  than  a 
man’s  say-so  to  depend  on  if  they  are  to 
direct  and  create  the  machinery  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  a  successful  co-operative  ven¬ 
ture.  The  fear  of  contracts  must  be 
wiped  out.  and  every  man  must  agree  to 
stand  by  in  such  a  way  that  there  never 
will  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  and 
intentions.  F.  E.  Robertson. 

Factory  Septic  Tank 

In  your  issue  of  October  30,  1920,  you 
describe  a  septic  tank  for  family  use.  The 
size  given  is  0  ft.  3  in.  long,  3  ft.  0  in. 
wide  and  5  ft.  6  iu.  deep.  Our  factory 
is  situated  outside  of  city,  and  the  bor¬ 
ough  council  will  not  allow  us  to  dig  a 
cesspool  with  a  sand  bottom.  We  were 
wondering  if  a  larger  septic  tank  would 
take  care  of  sewage  from  TOO  to  125  men, 
and  what  size  it  would  require  to  do  this. 
There  is  a  small  stream  running  through 
our  property,  which  is  u*ed  by  the  various 
morocco  factories  for  their  drainage,  but 
is  used  also  by  a  pulp  manufacturer,  who 
objects  to  our  polluting  it.  it.  d.  D. 
Elsinore,  Del. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  septic  tank 
should  not  answer  your  purpose  satisfac¬ 
torily.  They  are  in  common  use  at  hotels 
and  other  institutions  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  to  be  served.  Needed 
sizes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well 
worked  out.  though  a  tank  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  volume  of  sew¬ 
age  discharged  into  it  in  one  day  A  size 
of  12  ft,  in  length  by  (5  ft.  in  width  and 
*>  ft.  in  inside  depth  is  recommended  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  125  people  are  to  lie  provided 
for.  t  This  seems  to  me  unnecessarily 
large,  and  particularly  so  where  the  Use 
is  to  ho  only  that  by  men  working  through 
the  day.  I  know  of  no  exact  measure¬ 
ments  that  can  be  given  as  the  minimum, 
however. 

The  outflow  from  the  tank  should  not 
be  discharged  into  a  stream  the  waters 
of  which'  are  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  efflueul  may  be  colorless  and  odor¬ 
less,  but  it  is  not  sterile,  and  may  con¬ 
tain  disease  germs.  If  it  is  desired  to 
discharge  intu  tl,M  stream  spoken  of,  the 
consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
should  first  be  obtained.  M.  u.  d. 


To  End  Your  Fo^ 
Roof  Troubles 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his  TTnrlpr 
property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre-  1/ IV 

sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 
priced  skilled  labor. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  / '  / vv//>j^^SSs/y  | 

Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes,  // 


Country  Gentleman 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 

Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof. 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof.  Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  "A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar." 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters.  fire-esCapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money -Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail 


Write  Today  lor  Particulars 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Don’t  sp.  nd  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  f  or  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  chance  to 
prove  the  Dvr.  ts  of 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  .Ash  estosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roor  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
s'lo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  I.earn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  cvc-n  during  a  storm. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmoat;  how  you  get  your 
money  back  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Asbes^ 
tos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in 
any  way  within  10  years. 

For  your  protection  —  to 
assure  you,  and  us.  that  you 
get  the  genuine  product  and 
that  it  reaches  you  pure  and 
unadulterated — and  also  to 
save  yuu  the  middleman’s  ■  «i.  G.  STON 
profit — Country  Gentleman  a  -q  Tt»e 

Asbestos  Kuof  Cement  con  be  ob-  * 

Joined  only  through  as,  by  mail.  •  me  at 

It  a  not  sold  in  stores.  _  Man  \ 

Write  today  for  full  particulars,  *  Gentle  .  j. 

pi  iocs  ana  details  of  our  special  •  does  no<-  . 

ouer.  Lse  the  Coupon.  —  very 


We  want  to  secure  Instantly 
a  nation-wide  lut-ra.t  In  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  for  Our  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  wilt  just  have  tot>U  his 
satisfaction  to  bis  friends,  and. 
so  make  other  customers  for  ti e. . 
To  secure  quick  action,  sre  are 
maklnsdit  Profitable  for  Von  to 
Be  Prompt.  Wo  are  sending 
without  extra  ebart.u  to  tbooc 
who  order  early  from  10  to  lib 
pounds,  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country 
Gentleman  Special  Roof-Paint 
Brush.  Our  circular  given  full 
particulars  of  this  Special  Oder. 


Warehouses  loaded  at  many' points.  Instant 
Shipments  and  Low  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs.  , 


Country 
a  inquiry  - 

wTite  I 


M.  G.  STONEMAN  &  SON 

79  The  Plaza 


Established 

1848 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


Remember 
’A  Dab  Save*  a  Dollar.” 


The  trucker’s  twelve  teeth 

Particularly  for  the  mar-  horse  implement.  Twelve 
ket  gardener  and  grower  of  chisel -shaped,  especially 
small  fruits  was  this  No.  90  hardened  steel  teeth  and  the 
Planet  Jr.  twelve-tooth  har-  pulverizing;  rake  stir  the 
row,  cultivator  and  pulver-  so*l  into  a  fine  mulch, 
izer  designed.  A  light,  easily 
adjusted,  strong,  handy  one-  I 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue  Dept.  38  PHILADELPHIA 


15  Year  Guaranteed 

SLATE  SURFACED 


Best  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 


APPROVED:  Fire 
Underwriters’ 

Laboratories  f\UR  rccular  Radio  Brand- 

-  - t.  ..  .  ^  fulle^endaidwmtrhtlfcS-lbs. 

»»ui' er»dcTi.d  quality  for  which 
we •  i  14  *  Sd.J5  *  roll  lest  .spring 

Madco/  h»avy  roofing  !«  It  maturated  and  routed  with 
\»pha<C  Surfaced  *ifb  crushed  Hint’  in  natural  red  or 
green  colors  Colon*  are  permanent  a  ml  non-fading- • 
require  tio  painting  or  atafamur  ami  each  rain  washes  It 
IrMfl  nod  clean . 

In  rolla  ?!2  Irtchea  wide  40U  feet  long  t  each  rolt  enough 
to  cover  100 1  square  feel,  allowing  for  2- inch  l«-s  NniU 
cement,  uud  inslrorttune  Included  with  each  mil  Easy  to 
lay-only  tool*  needed.  *  htroni.  r  nn.1  a  jack-knife. 

If  YOU  want  to  apply  tit  la  roofing  over  old  wood  shingles, 
apeciry  roll*  t y  be  packed  with  extra  long  nail*.  and  adtl 
8  cenU  per  roll 

Buy  Your  Roofing  Now! 

Ord-r  direct  from  thia  .cj.-our  guarantee  protects  you. 
vr  write  for  4*mi>  •••*-  »«it  free  on  request. 

shipped  from  L  b»eji£<..  Kriw  Citr  and  St,  Paul,  or  from 
mt  York.  Pa. .  and  St.  Louis.  Wo. 

,NOru  R:  Prfcee  In  Kanin  Cl it  and  St.  Paul  territories 
:**'  c  fwl  axtra~f2,.M)  per  roll.)  Send  your  order  to 
house  nearest  ><»u.  Address:  Dept.  T-Tt 
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Mapes  the  Hen  Man  Talks  Again 


Readers  who  saw  the  January  21  issue 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  our  hens  and  cows  hit  the 
$1,000  mark  for  the  month  of  December 
and  had  over  .$80  to  spare.  Of  this  the 
amount  credited  to  the  cows,  after  de¬ 
ducting  pool  expenses,  was  $153.91.  and 
to  the  hens  $934.80.  The  amount  of  pool 
expeuses  was  $3.76. 

One  reader  asks  if  I  allow  the  hens  to 
eat  the  pumpkin  seeds,  and  says  that  as  a 
boy  he  used  to  feed  pumpkin  seeds  to  hens 
and  make  them  act  “tipsy.”  As  a  boy  I 
spent  many  an  hour  with  cold  lingers  re¬ 
moving  seeds  from  pumpkins  before  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  father's  cows.  He  thought 
they  would  be  injurious  to  the  cows  in 
some  way,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  claim 
that  they  would  get  “tipsy.”  At  any 
rate,  my  hens  eat  all  the  seeds  without 
apparent  harm  to  them.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  they  are  more  eager  for,  except 
it  be  the  yolk  of  a  broken  egg.  I  tried 
cutting  the  pumpkins  with  a  shovel,  but 
was  all  the  time  in  danger  of  cutting  a 
ben’s  bead  off,  they  were  so  eager  to  grab 
every  seed  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to 
sight.  Pumpkins  are  splendid  feed  for 
either  hens  or  cows  during  the  months  of 
October.  November  and  December,  but 
canuot  well  be  kept  much  longer.  They 
are  so  much  easier  to  raise  than  beets 
that  I  try  to  raise  a  few  for  the  hens 
every  year.  The  Cushaw  pumpkin  of  the 
seed  catalogues,  sometimes  called  Winter 
Crookneck  squash,  are  bug-proof  with  me. 
when  squash  bugs  will  destroy  nearly 
every  plant  of  Boston  Marrow  or  Hub¬ 
bard  right  beside  them.  I  raised  about 
five  tons  last  Summer  on  a  third  of  an 
acre,  and  the  heus  ate  nearly  all  of  them, 
seeds  and  all.  except  the  outer  shell. 

I  planted  in  rows  10  to  12  ft.  apart, 
with  the  hills  about  6  ft.  apart  in  the  row, 
using  four  to  five  seeds  to  a  bill,  and 
thinning  to  three  plants  to  a  hill.  A 
strip  about  four  furrows  wide  where  each 
row  was  to  be  planted  bad  an  extra  ap¬ 
plication  of  mixed  hen  manure  and  cow 
manure.  This  was  replowed  the  first 
week  iu  June,  and  the  seed  planted  on  the 
ridge  made  by  the  back  furrowing.  The 
soil  was  warm,  moist  and  full  of  plant 
food,  and  very  little  cultivation  was  re¬ 
quired  before  the  vines  with  their  big 
leaves  began  to  spread,  and  occupied  the 
ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  weeds.  The 
only  attention  required  after  that  was  to 
clip  the  ends  of  vines  that  wanted  to  climb 
upon  the  grapevines  and  young  fruit  trees 
growing  between  the  rows.  Many  speci¬ 
mens  weighed  30  lbs.  each,  and  a  few 
weighed  40  lbs.  or  over.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a 
pumpkin,  but  judge  it  at  least  equal  or 
superior  to  fodder  corn  as  it  is  usually 
grown.  Incidentally,  there  is  no  better 
timber  for  pumpkin  pie. 

Mr.  Mapes’  article  about  that  paragon 
grandson  is  wonderful,  but  now,  honest, 
where  is  there  the  inducement  that  keeps 
an  lS-y ear-old  lad  on  the  job?  Mr. 
Mapes  isn’t  holding  the  big  stick  over 
him.  so  I  think  the  thing  (that  is.  that 
dav’s  work),  happened  once  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  poor  Mapes  wanders  around 
with  a  milk  pail  and  feed  bucket  mutter¬ 
ing  "that  darn  boy/’  I  bet  you  dollars 
to  doughnuts  he  is  fairy-taling. 

E.  WAKE-MAX. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
many  farmers  “knock"  their  own  calling. 
Why  should  he  not  “stay  on  the  job?” 
If  there  is  any  “big  stick”  in  this  case  it 
is  the  one  which  fell  nearly  two  years 
ago,  when  William’s  father  died  and  left 
him  as  the  principal  bread-winner  for 
his  mother  and  younger  sisters.  Does  Mr. 
Wakeman  think  there  are  no  young  heroes 
who  will  respond  to  such  a  call  to  be 
found  outside  of  story  books?  He  is  do¬ 
ing  a  man’s  work  for  me,  and  drawing  a 
man’s  pay  for  it.  Aside  from  that.  I  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  try  to  raise  a  flock  of 
chickens  for  himself  outside  of  his  work¬ 
ing  hours  here.  He  was  given  the  use  of 
my  incubator  after  I  was  through  with 
it,  and  also  the  use  of  one  of  my  houses 
that  was  standing  idle  for  the  Summer. 
With  a  little  help  from  his  mother  and 
sisters  he  succeeded  in  hatching  enough 
about  June  1  to  give  him  230  late  pul¬ 
lets.  Fie  now  has  them  in  part  of  an  old 
barn  on  his  mother’s  place,  and  tells  me 
that  yesterday  (February  7)  they  laid 
better  than  GO  per  cent,  although  he  has 


nothing  but  lanterns  for  lights.  The  egg 
yield  for  the  entire  month  of  January 
averaged  12S  eggs  a  day  from  the  230 
late  pullets.  This  is  55  per  cent  per  day 
for  the  entire  month.  They  sold  for  enough 
to  leave  him  over  $100  for  the  month 
after  paying  their  feed  bills.  He  can  now 
buy  all  the  skim-milk  he  wants  delivered 
at  the  door  for  two  cents  per  gallon,  and 
is  trying  hard  by  crowding  them  with 
corn  and  skim-milk  to  keep  them  from 
taking  a  Winter  slump,  as  so  many  pul¬ 
lets  have  doue  after  laying  well  for  a 
time  under  lights.  We  have  a  neighbor 
who  has  a  flock  of  240  that  laid  well  dur¬ 


ing  November  and  early  December,  after 
which  they  slumped  from  130  eggs  a  day 
to  29  eggs  a  day.  Two  of  my  flocks  have 
showed  tendencies  of  doing  the  same 
thing,  but  I  have  been  able  to  keep  them 
above  the  40  per  cent  mark  as  yet. 

After  we  got  our  birds  penned  for  the 
Winter  he  expressed  a  desire  ^o  feed  part 
of  thorn  just  as  be  thought  best,  so  I  gave 
him  “the  key  to  the  feed  store.”  and  told 
him  to  go  ahead,  In  the  toss-up  for  first 
choice  he  wTon  on  the  pullet  pen  and  I 
won  on  the  old  hens  pen.  I  had  been 
using  dry  buttermilk  powder  in  the  dry 
mash,  and  cracked  corn  and  oats  for 
scratch  grain.  I  made  no  change,  and 
his  principal  change  was  to  add  wheat  to 
the  corn  and  oats,  and  substitute  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  for  the  buttermilk  pow¬ 
der,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  little  wet 
mash  once  a  day.  After  a  contest  of  some 
six  w'eeks  the  egg  sheets  showed  that  he 
was  a  little  ahead  with  the  pullet  pen 
and  I  was  about  as  much  ahead  with  the 
pen  of  old  hens,  so  we  called  it  a  draw. 
The  dry  buttermilk  in  the  mash  involves 
much  less  labor  than  the  semi-solid  goods. 


All  these  little  things  help  to  keep  “the 
job"  from  getting  stale. 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
telephone  has  worked  a  wonderful  change 
in  life  on  the  farm.  For  instance,  the 
State  normal  school  at  New  Paltz  is 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  as,  where 
they  have  about  300  students  of  the  fe¬ 
male  sex  and  but  three  of  the  male  sex. 
It  is  the  custom  there  to  have  one  recep¬ 
tion  and  dance  each  year,  when  each  stu¬ 
dent  can  invite  one  guest  of  the  opposite 
sex.  It  happened  that  at  the  instant 
when  that  horrible  catastrophe  happened 
at  Washington,  and  the  roof  of  the 
Knickerbocker  movie  picture  house  fell, 
William  was  having  “the  time  of  his  life” 
as  a  guest  of  one  of  “the  300.”  lie  is 
anxious  to  attend  some  of  the  Farmers’ 
Week  meetings  at  Cornell,  and  I  am  just 


as  anxious  to  have  him  go.  As  my  sec¬ 
ond  man  is  now  on  hand,  he  is  looking 
forward  to  that. 

It  looks  easy  in  print  after  it  is  done, 
but  beware!  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  primarily  a 
paper  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  If 
city  people  will  persist  iu  reading  a  farm 
paper  and  get  enthused  to  the  point  of 
undertaking  the  impossible,  with  the 
amount  of  real  knowledge  and  real  money 
they  have.  I  assume  no  responsibility.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  many  farm  boys 
and  girls  can  emulate  William's  example 
with  some  of  their  spare  time  with  profit, 
both  financial  and  educational. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Coughing  Pig 

I  have  a  pig  that  is  coughing  very  bad. 
It  was  sick  for  two  weeks  with  a  sore 
throat,  but  the  swelling  is  gone.  E.  P. 
New  Jersey. 

The  coughing  will  be  likely  to  subside 


ns  the  weather  warms  up,  unless  there  are 
ulcers  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  It  would  be  well  to 
catch  the  pig  and  examine  the  throat.  If 
ulcers,  or  yellow  spots  are  seen,  they 
should  be  swabbed  with  25  per  cent 
argyrol  solutiou  and  then  well  sprayed 
with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  Afterwards  spraying 
daily  with  one  part  of  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  five  parts  of  boiled  water  should 
suffice,  but.  if  it  is  uot  soon  effective, 
swab  again  and  then  use  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  of  peroxide.  Once  daily  rub  into  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  pure  turpentine  and  seven  parts  of 
melted  lard  or  sweet  oil.  Feed  ship,  and 
if  the  coughing  persists,  give  the  pig  10 
grains  of  chlorid  of  ammonia  two  or 
three  times  daily  and,  if  necessary,  in¬ 
crease  the  dose.  Glyco-heroin  is  also  ef¬ 
fective  for  cough.  The  dose  is  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  aud  up.  two  or  three  times  daily, 
according  to  age  and  size  of  animal. 


Pining  Goat 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  a  milk  goat 
that  eats  the  boards  of  her  stall,  leaving 
good  grain  and  hay  or  vegetables  to  chew 
at  the  boards?  She  is  very  poor,  growing 
so  all  the  time.  _  I  gave  her  3^4  ounces 
of  a  blue  vitriol  solution  advised  for 
worms  in  a  bulletin  once  in  December ; 
don’t  know  wlmt  to  do  next.  c.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  goat  has 
takosis,  regarding  which  disease  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  bulletin  some  years  ago 
and  which  may  still  be  available.  No 
remedy  was  found,  neither  was  the  exact 
cause  discovered.  In  that  disease,  how¬ 
ever,  fever  was  present,  and  the  malady 
spread  to  other  goats.  In  the  case  in 
question  there  may  be  some  internal 
growth  or  tumor,  or  the  goat  may  have 
swallowed  a  sharp  object,  such  as  a  nail 
or  wire,  which  has  penetrated  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  diaphragm  and  sac  of  the 
heart.  The  latter  condition  is  termed 
traumatic  pericarditis  and  is  incurable. 
We  think  it  quite  likely  that  it  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Were  worms  the  cause  you  would 
find  them  iu  the  droppings.  The  blue- 
stone  Solution  mentioned  is  excellent  for 
stomach  worms  of  goats  as  well  as  sheep, 
and  some  help  in  ridding  them  of  tape¬ 
worms.  The  dose  should  be  repeated  in 
10  days.  As  a  tonic,  give  the  goat  twice 
daily  five  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  mix 
vomica  and  15  drops  of  fluid  extract  of 
gentian  root  in  a  little  water.  Increase 
the  dose  one  drop  every  other  day,  hut  go 
back  to  the  original  dose  if  any  alarming 
symptoms  appear.  Have  a  post-mortem 
examination  made  by  a  veterinarian  if  the 
goat  dies. 


Spraying  Teat 

When  I  milk  one  of  my  cows  one  of  the 
teats  sprays  the  milk  in  several  divergent 
directions,  instead  of  a  solid  stream.  As 
it  thus  goes  pretty  much  everywhere,  in¬ 
cluding  up  my  sleeve,  it  is  provoking.  Is 
there  any  remedy?  H.  p.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  squeeze  the  teat  you  will  probably 
notice  that  little  warty  growths  protrude 
from  the  opening  through  which  milk 
flows.  These  warts  may  be  reamed  out 
with  a  small,  sterilized  scalpel,  or  scraped 
off  by  means  of  a  sharp-edged  inverted 
cone  fixed  on  a  little  rod,  passed  into  the 
teat  and  pulled  downwards  while  the  tis¬ 
sues  are  held  firmly  against  the  inserted 
instrument.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
sterilize  the  instrument  aud  teat  before 
operating.  The  teat  should  be  immersed 
for  five  minutes  or  more  in  a  hot  1-to- 
1,000  solution  of  chinosol  or  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve.  Sterilize  the  instruments  by  boil¬ 
ing  for  20  minutes.  Another  plan  is  to 
out  down  through  the  obstruction  or  stric¬ 
ture  in  four  different  directions  with  a 
sterilized  teat  bistoury  or  teat  slitter. 
Afterward  a  stream  of  milk  should  be 
stripped  away  frequently  during  the  peal¬ 
ing  process,  so  that  the  orifice  may  he 
kept  open.  Some  veterinarians  treat  the 
condition  by  twisting  a  little  hit  of  steril¬ 
ized  cotton  on  a  toothpick,  saturating  it 
with  carbolic  acid  and  inserting  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  teat.  It  is  left,  there  for 
20  minutes  to  buru  out  the  growth.  This 
is  a  somewhat  dangerous  practice.  Some 
dairymen  insert  a  cleau  clove  between 
milkings. 


Mr  R.  A.  Wellnitz  of  New  Jersey  sends  us  this  picture  of  a  young  garden  operator.  He 
thinks  it  might  be  called  “This  fellow  believes  iu  doing  little  things  in  a  large  way.” 
Surely  that  is  better  than  to  try  to  do  large  things  in  a  small  way.  Spring  is  almost 
upon  us  now,  and  we  shall  soon  bcj  at  our  gardens.  The  sooner  the  better  after  this 

long  and  drab  Winter. 
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The  Story  of  Turkey-Raising 


Arranging  Nests. — With  the  approach 
of  Spring  there  comes  to  many  of  the 
farmers*  wives  the  peculiar  noise  or  call 
of  the  turkey  hen.  She,  too.  is  trying  to 
tell  us  she  is'  making  ready  to  lay.  As 
she  hurries  hotre  and  there,  gathering  a 
bite  of  food,  peeking  in  this  corner,  and 
"skewing”  elsewhere,  all  the  time  talking, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proud 
bird’s  nature,  and  have  studied  their  hab¬ 
its.  know  it  is  time  to  get  some  nests 
ready  for  Mother  Turkey,  for  she  soon 
will  be  laying.  I  then  place  some  barrels 
on  their  sides  in  corners  of  the  turkey 
yards  and  houses.  If  the  turkeys  are  on 
free  range,  place  them  in  the  corners  of 
the  fences,  and  lay  some  brush  about  them 
as  a  screen.  The  turkey  lien  likes  to 
think  she  is  hidden  from  view  when  she 
selects  her  nest.  If  she  persists  in  wan¬ 
dering  where  you  think  the  sly  crow  will 
rob  her  nest,  coniine  her  in  a  building  a 
few  days  where  there  are  nests  in  readi¬ 
ness,  with  china  eggs  to  tempt  her  to  ac¬ 
cept  one.  After  she  has  once  made  her 
choice,  you  will  have  no  trouble,  unless 
another  turkey  crowds  her  away. 

Care  of  Hatching  Eggs. — When  one 
buys  birds  with  which  to  start  turkey- 
raising.  the  hens  may  usually  be  expected 
to  start  laying  about  the  last  of  March 
or  first  Of  April  The  chilly  wealiicr  at 
this  time  of  year  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  eggs  be  gathered  promptly,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  chilling  of  the  life  germ.  After 
gathering  they  should  be  kept,  in  a  room 
of  moderate  temperature.  I  date  each 
egg  as  laid,  wrapping  them  in  several 
thicknesses  of  paper.  This  serves  to  hold 
the  moisture  and  the  move  even  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  then  place  them  on  their  sides 
in  a  box  just  a  little  higher  than  they 
require  side  by  side,  until  the  box  is  tilled. 
When  full,  fill  in  with  more  paper  and  tie 
the  cover  on,  and  the  box  can  be  turned 
over  each  day  and  save  the  time  of  turn¬ 
ing  each  egg  separately,  as  is  necessary 
until  they  are  put  to  incubate.  I  hear 
some  one  say :  "That's  too  much  work. 
My  eggs  hatch,  and  I  don't  bother  like 
that.”  Before  I  started  doing  all  this  I 
had  many  complaints  from  egg  customers 
that  the  eggs  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  were  very  fertile,  but  one,  or  two,  or 
several,  failed  to  get  out  of  the  shells,  or 
the  eggs  hatched  well,  but  two  of  the  little 
turkeys  seemed  to  be  very  weak  and  soon 
died.  etc.  The  past  three  years  this 
trouble  has  been  entirely  done  away  with 
by  caring  for  the  eggs  as  I  have  described. 

Setting  the  Turkey  TIen. — When  a 
turkey  hen  chooses  her  nest  wisely,  where 
she  will  not  be  disturbed,  it  is  best  to  let 
her  finish  her  laying  and  allow  her  to  sit 
in  this  place.  If.  however,  there  is  an¬ 
other  turkey  laying  with  her,  or  for  some 
other  reason  you  prefer  her  to  sit  else¬ 
where,  1  have  found  that  the  task  of 
moving  the  Bourbon  Bed  hen  turkey  is 
more  easily  accomplished  than  the  moving 
of  the  average  chicken  hen.  1  prepare 
a  nest  of  large,  thin  pieces  of  sod.  joined 
together  and  slightly  rounded  out.  Scat¬ 
ter  dry  grass  or  leaves  lightly  over  it. 
Give  her  several  china  eggs,  using  these 
only  until  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  she 
will  stick  to  her  job.  As  it  gets  dusk,  I 
gently  take  her  from  her  ,.ld  nest.  I  then 
part  her  feathers  and  dust  her  with  sul¬ 
phur  or  bulk  insect  powder,  generally 
used  for  fiies  and  other  insects.  I  prefer 
an  insect  powder  bellows,  as  this  can  he 
run  through  her  feathers  with  little 
trouble.  This  ridding  the  mother  of  ver¬ 
min  is  the  first  step  towards  successful 
turkey -raising.  Now  fake  her  to  her  new 
nest  and  let  her  see  the  eggs.  After  plac¬ 
ing  her  on  the  nest,  close  the  opening  up 
with  a  slat  door.  This  to  prevent  her 
from  leaving  her  newly  acquired  wealth 
before  she  lias  inventoried  her  treasures 
and  accept  them  for  keeps. 

Care  of  Sitting  Bird. — Each  day  I 
open  her  nest  and  feed  her  from  my  hand, 
or  place  the  food  near,  so  she  can  get  it. 
My  Bourbons  like  the  table  scraps,  and 
look  forward  to  my  coming  and  feeding 
them.  Some  will  even  drink  from  a  dish 
held  out  to  them.  In  some  cases  T  find 
the  hen  will  not  leave  her  nest  for  several 
days.  It  is  best  to  take  her  from  her 
nest  and  close  it  for  a  time,  that  the  hen 
may  air  her  eggs-  and  get  the  proper  grit 
and  exercise  needed.  If  barrels  are  used 
for  nests,  they  should  be  fastened  securely, 
that  the  eggs  and  barrel  do  not  start 
rolling,  and  thus  cause  loss.  Before  they 
hatch,  allowing  28  days  for  incubation, 
place  a  board  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
This  will  prevent  the  first  hatched  little 
turks  from  going  bughunting.  aud  soon 
deciding  they  are  lost  and  thus  causing 
their  mother  to  go  to  rescue  them,  leaving 
the  remaining  eggs  to  chill  and  spoil  the 
hatch.  Entire  hatches  have  been  ruined 
this  way,  as  turkey  eggs  do  not  always 
hatch  at  one  time.  I  always  leave  her  on 
the  nest  24  hours,  to  make  sure  they  are 
all  out  of  tin*  shells.  If  your  breeding 
stock  is  nnu-related  and  healthy,  vour 
turkey  eggs  will  be  very  fertile.  Often 
100  per  cent  hatch  after  traveling  by  par¬ 
cel  post  or  express. 

Co-operative  Hatching.  —  An  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  hen  will  cover  IS  eggs,  and  a 
chicken  lien  10  or  12  eggs.  When  I  kept 
but  a  few  hens  and  wished  as  many  little 
turkeys  to  come  off  at  one  time  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  found  1  could  set  a  couple  of 
good  bens  when  I  did  the  turkeys,  ami 
give  them  all  to  the  turkey,  provided  it 
was  warm,  settled  weather  when  they 
hatched.  Sometimes  another  turkey  would 
decide  to  sit  before  they  hatched,  and  I 


would  give  the  hen’s  eggs  to  her  and  let 
the  two  turkeys  run  together.  It.  is  good 
policy  to  do  this  when  possible,  as  two 
turkeys  together  can  protect  the  young 
and  fight  off  wild  animals  much  better 
than  one  alone.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  an  old  and  young  turkey  run  together. 
The  older  one  knows  the  dangers  and 
will  teach  the  younger  one  to  care  for  her 
brood.  - 

Chicken  Hens  as  Mothers.  —  I)o 
chicken  hens  make  good  mothers  for  tur¬ 
keys?  The  heavier  breeds  make  excellent 
mothers.  They  do  not  hustle  about  as  fast, 
and  are  more  willing  to  be  led  by  the 
young  turkeys.  Some  of  the  best  success 
I  have  had,  and  that  of  others  I  know, 
was  due  to  the  care  of  the  good,  old 
chicken  hen.  T.ittle  turkeys  prefer  to 
leave  the  mothers  and  gather  their 
choice  of  insects.  All  they  ask  of  the  hen 
is  to  tag  along  and  watch  out  for  ene¬ 
mies.  and  give  them  warning.  When  they 
get  coltl  they  like  hovering  for  a  short 
time. 

Why  I  Trefer  tiie  Bourbon  Reds. — 
My  start  was  made  with  Bourbons,  two 
hens  and  a  tom.  They  laid  so  many  eggs 
more  than  the  other  breeds  around  me 
that  I  especially  prized  them  for  that 
quality.  One  young  hen  laid  128  eggs 
that  season,  while  the  'mother  laid  a 
large  clutch  and  took  care  of  two  chicken 
hens’  broods,  together  with  hers.  That 
Fall  I  had  42  fine  birds,  my  first  season’s 
work.  I  found  that  they  stayed  about 
the  farm  and  wore  always  at  home  "at 
night .  They  never  bothered  tin*  near 
neighbors,  as  did  my  neighbors,  other 
farmers  some:  distance  away.  They  laid 
near  the  house,  and  often  with  the  chick¬ 
ens.  and  l  could  handle  the  young  and 
old  much  as  T  did  little  chickens.  Here 
in  Southern  New  York  I  find  they  grow 
and  make  good  weight  by  Thanksgiving, 
if  hatched  the  last  of  May  or  in  June. 
The  weather  is  more  settled  at  this  time, 
and  the  poults  require  less  attention. 
They  can  be  turned  out  in  the  muiming. 
when  the  dew  is  off,  and  they  seem  to 
grow  so  fast.  Young  grasshoppers  are 
just  hatching,  and  they  will  gather  insects 
all  day  long,  coming  in  at  night,  and  need 
only  a  dry  place  to  sleep. 

Care  of  Little  Turkeys, — When  the 
little  ones  are  all  hatched.  I  remove  them, 
with  their  mothers,  to  a  dry  place  on 
hoard  floor:  I  have  lo  re  food  and  water  , 
for  the  mother,  and  1  give  each  little 
turkey  a  drink  of  sour  milk.  When  they 
are  hours  old  I  give  them,  their  first 
feed  of  bread  crumbs,  cut  onion  tops,  and  I 
a  little  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine.  1 
dampen  this  with  milk  a  very  little. 
After  a  few  days  I  add  steamed  cooked 
chick  feed  until  their  feed  is  only  this, 
and  all  the  sour  milk  they  want  to  drink. 
Clabbered  milk  is  as  good.  There  is  little 
danger  of  its  being  too  sour.  Keep  plenty  j 
of  grit  or  coarse  sand  before  them,  and 
fresh  water.  Ground  dry  egg  shell  is 
good.  While  they  are  confined  to  the 
coop  1  accustom  them  to  being  handled, 
and  they  soon  learn  my  voice,  and  will  fly 
to  meet  me.  I  always  reward  them  with 
some  food,  if  only  a  little.  These  first 
lessons  learned,  always  stay  by  them.  I 
have  found  it  a  great  help  later,  when 
gathering  them  in  at  night  to  their  new 
houses,  and  when  a  sudden  storm  comes. 
When  their  wings  are  well  crossed  over 
their  backs,  there  is  little  danger  of  their 
getting  hurt  from  the  storm,  unless  it 
be  a  long,  cold,  drenching  one.  Until  this 
time  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  until  the 
clew  is  off  in  the  morning.  As  they  grow 
older  I  keep  a  dry  feed  in  a  hopper  where 
they  can  have  access  to  it  any  time.  This 
is  any  good  growing  chick  feed  or  mash. 
When  possible,  continue  to  give  sour  milk 
once  a  day.  When  the.\  are  on  full  range 
they  will  gather  nearly  all  the  food  they 
need.  A  very  little  to  induce  them  to 
come  homo  is  plenty. 

Some  Essentials.  —  I  really  think 
there  would  be  many  people  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  turkeys  if  the  old  saying, 
"Turkeys  are  hard  to  raise,”  was  forgot¬ 
ten.  Go  at  it  as  if  you  were  raising  some 
valuable  incubator  chickens,  keeping  this 
in  mind:  little  turkeys  require  only  one- 
fourth  the  food  that  chickens  do.  and  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  lice.  Turkey  lice 
will  be  found  between  the  starting  wing 
quills,  aud  sometimes  on  the  head.  Dust 
the  mother  with  sulphur,  aud  the  fumes 
will  drive  the  mites  from  the  young.  Take 
sweet  oil  or  olive  oil,  and  dissolve  a  por¬ 
tion  of  camphor  gum  aud  oil  the  young 
with  ir.  A  little  will  be  sufficient.  Keep 
rhe  young  from  the  srm  for  a  time,  as  it 
might  blister.  I  house  my  turkeys  the 
year  around  in  an  open-faced  coop.  Here 
they  are  protected  from  wild  animals  and 
cold  storms.  They  know  their  home,  and 
are  always  here  at  night,  the  same  as  the 
chickens  in  their  coops.  I  have  a  special 
coop  for  the  mothers  and  their  young  to 
go  to  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
take  to  the  roost  poles.  Several  Hocks 
can  be  put  together  in  this,  and  thus 
they  learn  to  run  together  during  the  day 
and  return  at  night.  The  young  will  come 
ahead,  leading  the  mothers,  for  they  de¬ 
light  in  sitting  on  the  new  roost  poles, 
"turkey  fashion.”  to  sit  and  pick  their 
feathers. 

Things  to  Remember. — Eggs  of  the 
older  turkeys  are  stronger  than  young 
liens’  eggs.  Never  keep  eggs  over  three 
weeks  before  setting.  When  purchasing 
eggs,  let  them  settle  36  hours  before  set¬ 
ting  them.  FLONA  HORNING. 

New  York. 


We  will  give  $250  for  a  set 
of  dishes  like  this  picture: 


Part  of  the  Main  Design 
THE  COLOR  IS  LIGHT  BLUE 
The  dishes  were  made  in  Engtand  about  ninety  years  ago. 
We  will  also  give  $50  to  anyone  informing  us  wrhere  we 
can  purchase  such  a  set. 

Address,  H.  J.  FLINT,  Box  377,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached-  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half  3 

dozen :  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  t 
OVll/4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  if 

dozen  or  Jl.fH)  per  dozen.  State  ^ 

size  of  shoe.  i  >,  t 
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Natural  Yarn 
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THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 
Oept.  270  SpnpQfteld,  Oh 


|  Make  Clipping  and  Shearing  the  Easiest  Work  on  Your  Farmj 

Clean  your  horses  easier 
and  in  less  than  half  the 
time.  Clip  their  rough, 
shaggy  coats  the  first  warm 
spring  days.  Takes  only  a 
few  minutes. 

Clipped  horses  cavry 
health  insurance.  Feel  bet¬ 
ter — rest  better— alwavs 
fresh  and  ready.  Clipping  cows 
helps  clean  milk  production: 
spring  clipping  is  good  for 
them,  too. 

Clip  with  a  Stewart  No.  t .  ball 
bearing.  Does  a  thorough  job.  .Strongly 
built.  Razor  steel  plates,  with  keenest 
cutting  edges.  Price  reduced  to  *1  i . 

Your  dealer  has  it,  or  send  us  $2.  pay  rest  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machines,  $S0  and  $85 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  Dept 


This  Stewart 
No.  9  Shearing 
Machine  takes  off 
the  wool  quickly 
and  easily— makes 
shearing  a  snap. 

Shears  amo  th 
and  even  all  over 
—leaves  no  ridges. 

Handles  the 
sheep  about  as 
fast  as  they  are 
brought  up— a  boy 
can  turn  it  all  day 
and  enjoy  it. 

Price  reduced 
to  $18.50.  At 
your  dealer's  or 

send  $2  to  us,  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

For  power  operated  machines  write  for  Catalog' No.  69 

AB  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

32  years  making  quality  products 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Concrete  Job 
lour  J 


THINK  of  the  dozens  of  concrete  jobs  that  you 
would  like  to  do  on  your  farm— building  fence 
posts,  silos,  well  tops,  feeding  floors,  foundations, 
sidewalks— improvements  that  will  add  15%  to  its 
valuation. 

With  a  thoroughly  reliable  farm-size  concrete 
mixer,  it's  easy  work— and  quick  work.  You  can  do 
the  job  in  one-third  the  time.  You  can  save  from 
$5.00  to  $18.00  a  day  on  labor. 

The  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER,  made  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  concrete 
mixers  in  the  world,  is  built  to  just  fill  the  bill  for 
your  farm  needs.  A  sturdy,  heavy-duty  outfit  built 
on  the  self-same  design  and  of  the  same  high-grade 
materials  as  the  famous  line  of  larger  Jaeger  mixers. 

Why  experiment  with  an  unknown  make  when 
you  can  buy  this  standard  Jaeger  outfit  at  such  a 
rock-bottom  price?  The  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER, 
on  truck,  complete  with  engine,  sells  for  $133;  on  truck 
without  engine,  $68;  on  skids,  $48.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  for  complete  information. 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 


JJ04  Columbus.  Ohio  f 

ar  The  Jaeger  Machine  Company  Dep  1 

°° war  farm  M,xER'  r 

Name. 

Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  -?  t  s 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  We  Pay 
the  Freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  V rite  for  Free 
_  _  __ Catalog  of  Karm.Pouitry  and  luwn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 230 M U NCIE,  INDIANA 


Send  for 
These  Books 

“Making  the 
Farm  Pay,” 
“Black  Stem 
Rust,”  “Dairy 
Farming”  “Farm 
Account  Book” 
and  others  sent 
free. 


Good  farming  demands  good  fences.  Every  good  farmer 
knows  this,  and  it  is  the  wise  farmer  who  buys  his  fences  on 
the  basis  of  quality  and  weight. 

Use  Anthony  Fence — made  of  big  heavily  galvanized  wires 
with  strong  springy  mechanically  hinged  joints.  The  ideal 
fence  is  Anthony  fence  hung  on  American  or  U.  S.  Steel  Posts. 
Driven  like  stakes,  they  anchor  themselves.  Fireproof,  weather¬ 
proof — this  combination  gives  you  a  fence  that  lasts  for  ages. 

The  best  fence  is  heavy  fence — of  thick,  strong  wires.  This  is 
the  type  we  recommend.  We  know  that  in  the  long  run  it 
always  gives  the  best  service.  Such  fence  can  be  more  heavily 
galvanized,  looks  better,  lasts  longer  and  gives  better  service. 

In  response  to  trade  demands  we  also  manufacture  highest 
quality  light-weight  fences,  with  small  gauge  wire.  Of  this 
type  there  is  no  better  fence  on  the  market,  but  we  strongly 
urge  the  more  certain  economy  of  heavy  fence. 

See  our  dealers  everywhere.  Get  our  prices.  They  have 
stocks  on  hand  for  quick  delivery.  Write  us  and  get  our  new 
catalog  illustrating  many  kinds  of  fences,  gates  and  posts  for 
every  purpose. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home : 

Tanning  wttii  the  Hair  On. — If  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it.  pliatde.  When  soft,  lay  it  flesh 
side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  with  a  wood 
mallet  until  of  an  even  thickness,  Dis¬ 
solve  alum  in  soft,  water,  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration’  of  the  liquid. 
Wring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  side  up.  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again-  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  This  will  take 
a  week  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up  to 
dry.  When  dry,  spread  flat,  work  into  the 
flesh  side  all  the  noat’s-foot:  oil  that  the 
skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry,  Re¬ 
peat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into  it. 
This  will  require  from  four  to  six  rub¬ 
bings.  Then  rub  well  with  .powdered  chalk 
to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside.  If 
chalk  is  not.  at  hand,  common  clay,  baked 
and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or  wheat  hran 
will  answer  this  purpose  tolerably  well. 
Lastly,  the  quality  of  the  leather  will  be 
vastly  improved  if  the  hide  is  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  the  smoke  arising  from 
burning  corncobs.  This,  however,  will  im¬ 
part  an  odor  which  may  be  unpleasant 
and  undesirable.  If  so,  the  smoking  may 
be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair. — If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without  the 
hair,  bury  the  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant:  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip..  Then  remove  it.  and  immerse 
the  side  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  eases, 
after  the  above  treatments,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Hole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by  what 
is  known  US  the  bark  process.  No  other 
method  will  render  the  leather  as  nearly 
waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  removed  by 
the  lime  or  some  other  process,  then  a 
quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  is  ground 
or  pounded  into  small  bits.  This  is 
leached,  and  the  hides  are  soaked  in  the 
resulting  liquor  for  from  six  months;  to  a 
year  >r  more.  First,  they  are  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into  a 
vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction,  and  a 
little  Inter  into  one  that,  is  still  stronger, 
the  liquor  being  changed  from  four  to  six 
times.  If  the  stronger  liquid  were  used  in 
the  beginning,  a  leather  would  result  in  a 
month’s  time,  and  at  a  vastly  less  cost, 
but  the  hide  would  be  tanned  only  in  a 
thin  layer  upon  each  side,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  worn  away  the  remainder  wi’l 
have  hut  little  better  wearing  qualities 
than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up- 
ner  parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  arc  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 


Drainage  Through  Adjoining  Property 

What  are  my  rights  in  New  York  State 
in  keeping  a  ditch  open?  The  water  flows 
on  my  property,  and  some  moans,  are 
necessary  to  carry  it  from  my  property. 
This  is  not  a  stream,  but  in  a  wet  season 
the  outlet  is  not  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
the  water  to  pass  out  rapidly  enough, 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  grasses  and 
seepage.  My  neighbor  next  to  me  says 
he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  open  his 
ditch,  if  his  neighbor  on  the  south  will 
open  his.  This  would  help  me  to  quite 
an  extent,  but  I  believe  lie  1ms  small  fears 
of  that  coining  to  pass  without  pressure, 
which  is  now  lacking.  I  believe  there 
are  some  rights  available  to  me  to  compel 
these  neighbors  of  mine  to  get  in  that 
ditch  with  a  scythe  and  shovel.  They 
also  have  land  that  this  same  ditch  drains, 
or  should  drain,  and  get  that  water  course 
open,  fan  I  open  the  ditch  with  labor 
employed  by  me  and  collect  expenses  from 
them,  or  can  I  compel  them  to  open  the 
ditch?  M.  c. 

New  York. 

Unless  your  neighbor  is  willing  to  open 
a  ditch  for  the  purpose  of  draining  wet 
or  swamp  land,  the  ouiy  way  you  can 
compel  him  to  do  so  is  by  making  a  proper 
application  to  the  Drainage  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  com¬ 
mission  will  determine  the  necessity  for 
such  drainage  ami  ascertain  the  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  made  to  the  owners  through 
which  the  ditch  will  necessarily  pass. 
We  recently  outlined  in  this  paper  the 
full  procedure  for  obtaining  drainage. 

N,  T. 


ARBOIA 


IVt  ''NHUe  Va\n\ 


A  WHITE  paint  and  disinfectant 
combined  in  powder  form  that 
is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed 
with  water,  and  is  applied  with 
brush  or  spray  pump.  Will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  has  no  disagree¬ 
able  odor  and  doesn't  flake,  blister 
or  peel  off.  It  can  be  applied  to 
wood,  brick,  stone,  cement  or  over 
whitewash. 

Used  Instead  of 

Whitewash  and  Disinfectants  in 

Statales  Dairies 

Hog  Houses  Cellars 

Poultry  Houses  Outbuildings 

Makes  work  easier  to  do 
Saves  time,  fcbor  and  money 
Gives  better  results 


Trial  packages . . 30 

10  pounds  <10  gals.) . 1.25 

20  pounds  (20  gals.) .  2.50 

50  pounds  (50  gals.) .  5.00 

200-pound  bags.  .  : .  18.00 


25%  extra  in  Texas  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  dealer 
has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post 
or  express. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

299ElyAve.  Depl.fi,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


Walker.Tena.  save;  Alto- 
_  .  get  her  I  have  bought  over  600 

I'OTOC  rods  of  your  fence  and  find 
\Ialv3  not  only  the  best  valoa  tor  the 
money  but  the  best  quality 

Roofing  ¥h7sp£»we,th,,-, 

n the  reason  why  my  cus- 
rRiniS  tomers  bay  and  re-buy. 

M  They  always  get  the 

rtx _ i  n _ x-  hpst  at  lowest  cost 


Why 

Ay 

Customers 

BUY 

and 


And  just  think— I’ve  made  another  big 
slash  in  my  prices.  I'm  bound  to  have 
them  at  rock-bottom.  Everything  I  sell  is 
cut  way  down,  except  the  quality.  Send  for  my 
now  Out  t'rico  Catalog  —  it’s  free,  postpaid. 
Remember,  too,  my  prices  are  always 

Freight  Prepaid 

prices.  That  takes  the  guesswork 
out  and  aaves  you  still  more  money. 

Don’t  wait,  write  for  my  Dew  cata¬ 
log  on  Fencing.  Catos.  Rooting, 

I’mnt— a  postal  brings  it. 

JIM  shown.  PrwsMwit 
ThoUROWN  PENCE 4WIHECO. 

Dent.  A-6SS  Clovoland,  Ohio 


Make  Your  Fcrvce 


Dollars  Go  Furthest! 

Encimo  your  homo  with  Cyelono 
Ffuica—  In-iUru  purumnciit  frnco 
ti  rvU‘**mvi  liminsc  rvutu'ncUon, 
Kxeci»Uoti'i!!v  nLtojik  anil  dur- 
nbln.  •  if  construction  pro-  t  j 
votitx  Rjimruiir  of  funrU:  or.  *a 

id(M'ln»5  at  )ulritn,  <ict  our 
tiUnli.jt  find  boforo  you  _ 

hu*  Irvi'u  fe  utc .  Write  lodiiy. 

Cyclone  Fence  Company  ^ 


Cyclone  /  Fence; 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  UP  GRADE — 
LIBERAL  PRODUCTION  -MEETS  ACTIVE 
DEMAND-  LIVE  STUCK,  GRAIN,  COTTON 
AND  VEGETABLES  HIGHER  FOR  SHIP¬ 
PERS  OF  TRUCK  SUPPLIES. 

The  farmers’  position  tends  to  improve 
week  by  week,  <  ;v  ially  in  the  East  and 
South,  Costs  are  slowly  coming  down 
and  some  farm  products  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance.  There  have  been  recent  gains  in 
value  of  hogs,  lambs,  grain,  cotton,  unions 
and  apples. 

The  coming  season  is  likely  to  be  an 
active  one  for  truck  crops.  Acreage  as 
reported  in  the  Smith  and  Southwest 
shows  an  increase  in  receiving  every 
tiling;  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  straw¬ 
berries.  Letters  are  received  frequent¬ 
ly  from  Western  farmers  asking  advice 
about  changing  to  truck  farming.  In  the 
West  during  the  past  year  or  so  there  was 
often  more  loss  than  profit  in  production 
of  grain  and  live  stock.  This  group  of 
growers  blame  the  dull  export  trade  for 
their  troubles,  and  are  feeling  none  too 
sure  about  further  demand  from  Europe. 
Truck  farming,  because  dependent  on  the 
home  trade,  has  been  less  in  the  dumps. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  have  paid  well  this 
season  where  the  local  crop  was  not  a 
failure. 

NEW  PRODUCERS 

Probably  many  new  hands  will  go  into 
the  business  and  thus  increase  the  danger 
of  producing  more  than  can  be  sold.  New 
truck  regions  seem  to  he  starting  up. 
Thus  a  group  of  truckers  will  start  spin¬ 
ach  growing  in  South  Carolina,  new 
strawberry  areas  appear  in  Arizona.  New 
M  exico  and  Mississippi  ;  some  Carolina 
farmers  intend  to  try  early  onions;  a 
Minnesota  farmer  wonders  whether  it 
would  pay  him  to  ship  late  watermelons 
to  city  markets,  and  so  on.  a  hunch  of 
straw  showing  how  the  wind  blows.  Old 
timers  will  take  note  that  when  outsiders 
are  rushing  in  is  not  usually  the  best 
time  to  expand.  There  is  always  a  Crowd 
that  shifts  to  and  fro,  trying  to  raise  the 
crop  that  sold  well  the  year  before,  and 
dodging  whatever  crop  was  cheap  then. 
The  opposite  at  least  would  offer  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance,  but  in  the  long  run  the  man 
fares  best  who  sticks  to  his  own  line. 
Changes  are  sometimes  desirable,  but  they 
should  lie  gradual;  learning  the  new  crop 
as  a  side  line  and  increasing  if  snoeess- 
ful.  Many  a  garden  patch  in  a  home  or¬ 
chard  has  been  the  starting  point  of  crops 
that  came  to  he  worth  more  than  the 
whole  farm.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
have  goue  broke  trying  to  “go  in  big'’  all 
at  once  for  onions,  potatoes,  tobacco,  ber¬ 
ries.  or  whatever  was  the  fashion  at  the 
time. 

“going  in  rig" 

They  are  fond  of  that  sort,  of  thing  in 
the  new  trucking  States,  like  Texas.  A 
few  years  ago  they  “wont  in  big"  for 
onions  and  put  in  n  whopping  big  acreage. 
The  crop  was  large,  hut  mostly  poor  on 
account  of  so  many  inexperienced  grow¬ 
ers.  Much  of  the  production  was  never 
shipped,  and  only  a  few  of  the  best  growers 
made  a  cent  out  of  the  crop  that  season. 
Another  year  they  went  in  for  spinach 
ami  raised  so  much  that  many  carloads 
failed  to  pay  freight  charges.  Another 
time  they  boomed  tomatoes.  This  year 
they  went  strong  on  cabbage,  but  have 
been  helped  by  the  shortage  in  the  North, 
although  the  growers  are  getting  now 
only  $10  per  ton.  Next  season  the  shift¬ 
ers  will  turn  to  something  else.  Mean¬ 
while  some  growers  made  money  out  of 
all  these  crops,  even  in  had  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  superior  grades,  earliness,  yield, 
quality,  skillful  marketing  or  other  ad¬ 
vantage  resulting  from  their  long  experi¬ 
ence. 

FRUIT  FROM  FAR  SOUTH 

Taking  advantage  of  our  short  supply 
of  fruit's,  the  South  American  countries, 
whose  crop  ripens  in  Spring,  are  trying 
to  build  up  a  trade.  Peaches,  plums  and 
melons  from  Chili  and  Argentina  were 
offered  in  the  large  city  markets  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  early  March.  The  plums  are 
sweet  and  good.  They  sold  well  at  about 
15c  per  lb.,  wholesale.  The  other  fruit 
was  of  rather  poor  flavor  and  condition, 
hut  brought  rather  high  prices  (peaches. 
3  to  Tc  each,  wholesale  1,  because  such 
fruits  are  usually  out  of  the  market  at 
this  season.  The  fruit  has  to  make  a 
long  journey  under  refrigeration.  The 
quantity  of  good  fruit  is  very  limited  and 
not  of  uniform  kind  or  grade.  In  fact, 
the  South  Americans  are  only  beginning 
to  learn  the  business  both  growing  and 
marketing,  as  California  began  MO  or  40 
years  ago.  They  have  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  hut  fancy  orchard  fruit  cannot  be 
produced  at  short  notice.  There  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  common  fruit  not  worth  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  freight,  hut  good  enough  for  dry¬ 
ing  and  canning.  It  is  in  these  lines  that 
active  competition  seems  most  probable. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITT-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  14c;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  Sc;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c; 
round  steak,  lb,.  IS  to  20c:  lamb  chops, 
lb..  MO  to  Moo :  mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c ; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c: 
salt  pork.  lb..  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  26c; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  M0  to  35c ;  ;  brisket  bacon, 
lb..  22c;  Bold  bacon,  lb..  2Sc ;  pork  loin. 


7ht  RURAL  N 

t  New 


lb.,  24c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  loaf, 
ib.,  MOc ;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens.  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  32c;  old  roosters.  25c;  turkeys, 
45c;  geese  and  ducks,  32c. 

Dressed  poultry,  per  lb. :  Chickens, 
40c;  fowls,  40c;  turkeys,  50e ;  geese  and 
ducks,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  44c;  brown,  45c; 
milk,  q t . .  tic;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt„  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c ;  creamery 
butter,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  43c;  best  dairy, 
lb,  43c;  cheese,  cream,  MOc;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  Pimento  cheese, 
lh..  15c, 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6e ;  ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-nz.  loaf,  5c;  vin¬ 
egar.  gal.,  45c;  honey,  clover,  card,  2Mc ; 
extracted.  INc. 

Dried  apples,  lb.,  1214c;  pie  apples,  qt., 
Sc;  best  apples,  peck,  75c;  Baldwin,  peck, 
90c ;  Ben  Davis,  bu..  $2.40. 

Beans,  lb.,  l>  to  10c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25; 
cnbhage.  white,  lh.,  4c;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.35;  horseradish.  10c;  celery  hearts, 
10c;  celery,  per  bunch.  12%o;  lettuce, 
large  heads.  10c;  nnious.  lb.,  10c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  $1.25;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to 
20c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  hunch, 
10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  squash.  Hub¬ 
bard.  lb..  5c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  hunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten.  $2;  bran, 
$1.75;  mixed  grain.  $2.05;  wheat  feed, 
$1.75;  middlings,  $1.75;  cornraeal.  $1  40; 
whole  corn,  $1.40;  cracked  corn,  $1.50; 
hominy,  $1.70;  molasses  feed.  $1.75;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $2.40;  ground  oats.  $1.65; 
oilmeal,  $2.85. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb..  13  to  14c:  heavy,  lb..  8  to 
He;  sausage,  lb..  18  to  20c;  lamb.  Spring, 
lb.  22  to  25c;  beef,  lb..  5  lo  7c;  veal,  lb., 
14  to  15c. 

lave  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  M0 
to  M5c ;  chickens,  lh.,  25  to  3.8c;  fowls,  lb., 
25  to  M$c;  geese.  M0  to  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  ■ — Ducks,  lb..  50c;  chickens, 
lh.,  42  to  MOc ;  fowls,  42  to  50c ;  geese, 
lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Butter.  Ib..  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c; 
duck  eggs.  00c;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c, 

Apples,  bu,.  $1.50  to  $4;  pears,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4; 
beets,  bu.,  70c  to  $1;  cabbage,  lb.,  2  to 
Me ;  per  doz,,  50c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  SO 
to  90e ;  endive,  doz.  heads.  75c :  garlic. 
Ib.,  20c;  honey,  pt.,  M0  to  35c;  llubbard 
squash,  crate.  $1.75;  kohl-rabi.  doz..  60c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $2.40;  onions,  bu.,  $2 
$5.50;  parsnips,  bu..  00c  t<»  $1;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  per  peck.  40c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  85  to  00c;  turnips,  bu., 
50c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  $14  to  $22 ;  No.  2.  $10 
to  $18;  No.  M.  $15;  Timothy,  $18  to  $22; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
forequarters.  lb..  S  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  14  to  16c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  11 
to  l.Mc  ;  heavy,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  Spring  lambs, 
lh.,  2M  to  28c ;  yearling  lambs.  14  to  16c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  26  to  2Nc; 
Springers,  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb..  30  to 
32c ;  roosters,  lb.,  18  to  20c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c;  ducks,  lb..  26  to 
-So ;  geese,  lb..  24  to  26c;  turkeys,  lb..  40 
to  45c;  eggs,  40  to  45c ;  butter,  crock.  Ib., 
43  to  45c. 

Apples,  bid..  Spy.  King.  Greening,  $8 
to  $10;  Baldwin,  $0  to  $8;  apples,  per 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2  50;  beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1  ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $M  to  $3.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  81 ;  per  ton,  $25 
to  $30;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  ton. 
$40  to  $45;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  75  to 
80c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c;  head 
lettuce,  doz..  00c  to  $1  :  mint,  green,  doz. 
hunches,  MO  to  35c;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  green,  doz.  hunches,  25  to  MOc; 
potatoes,  bu..  $1.10  tu  $1.15;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches.  30  to  Moo;  spinach,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.25;  turnips,  liu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c;  water- 
cross.  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  medi¬ 
um,  $4.50:  red  marrow,  $6.50;  white 
marrow.  $5:  red  kidney,  $6.50;  white 
kidney,  $8;  pea.  $4.50;  yellow  eye.  $5; 
imperials,  $5. 

flaw  Furs — Skunk.  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.50 ; 
No.  2.  $2  to  $2.50:  No.  M.  75c  to  $1.25  ; 
No.  4,  60  to  S(V  ;  muskrat.  Winter,  large, 
$2;  medium.  $1.50;  small.  $125;  Fall, 
large.  $1.50;  medium,  $1.25;  small.  50  to 
75c;  mink.  each.  $M  to  810;  coon.  each. 
$1  to  $7. 

Hides — No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2, 
5c;  No.  1.  cows  and  heifers.  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  hulls  and  stags.  4c;  horsehides.  each. 
$2  to  $M :  lambs,  each.  50c  to  $1  ;  calf. 
No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c:  fleece,  lb.,  22  to 
25c;  unwashed,  medium.  23  to  25c. 

Wheat.  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn,  74  to 
76c;  oats.  4714c;  rye.  $11 0  to  $1.15; 
hay,  Timothy,  ton.  $24  to  $26 ;  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8 ;  Spy,  $4  to  $S ; 
Greening,  $6  to  $8 ;  bu.  box.  $1.50  to 
$4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $6.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $7.75 ;  yellow  eve,  $7  to 
$7.75. 


EW- YORKER 

s  and 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  3714c ;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  38  to  30c;  gathered, 
choice,  35  to  36c ;  common  to  good,  30  to 
M4c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $35  to  $36;  middlings, 
$36  to  $40;  red  dog,  $40;  mixed  feed,  $36 
to  $38.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $39.80;  cottonseed 
meal,  $48  to  $56 ;  linseed  meal,  $61. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $30  to  $31;  No. 
2.  $28  to  $29  ;  No  3.  $24  to  $25 ;  clover, 
$26  to  $29 ;  rye  straw,  $32 ;  oat,  $22. 
onions 

Connecticut  Valley,  best,  100  lbs.,  $S 
to  $8.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Green  Mountain,  $1.85  to  $2;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $2. 

dressed  Poultry 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c;  fowls,  30 
to  31c;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  doz., 
$9  to  $10. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  chickens,  2S  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  celery, 
bu.  box.  $2.50  to  $3;  cucumbers,  bu..  $5 
to  $14  :  lettuce,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  radishes, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  50c; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $150  to  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  buM  $1  to  $2 ;  squash,  lb..  3  to  5c. 

FRESH  Fish 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are :  Haddock,  1  to 
3c;  cod,  2  to  3c:  pollock,  4  to  5c;  hake, 
2  to  5c ;  eusk,  2c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Market  prices  are  steady  in  most  cases. 
Butter  is  easier,  with  eggs  somewhat 
lower  on  liberal  supplies.  Vegetable 
trade  is  quiet. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  easier;  creamery,  34  to  40e; 
dairy.  20  to  35c;  crocks,  25  to  34c:  com¬ 
mon,  15  to  18c.  Cheese,  unsettled;  flats. 
22  to  23c;  daisies.  23  to  24c;  longhorns, 
'23  to  24c:  limburger.  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
easier ;  hennery.  34  to  37e;  State  and 
Western  candled.  31  to  32e. 

POULTRY - RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkey,  46  to 
53c;  fowl,  22  to  34c;  chickens,  26  to  34c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks.  34  to  36c; 
geese,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firm; 
fowl.  24  to  28c;  chickens,  23  to  28c;  old 
roosters.  17  to  18c:  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  23  to  24c.  Rabbits,  dull ;  jacks, 
pair,  75e  to  $1.25;  cottontails,  25  to  50c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  fair  ro  fancy,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  common.  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  easy;  besr  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.20;  seconds,  65  to  75c;  sweets, 
Maryland  hamper.  $1.75  to  $1.90;  Jer¬ 
sey  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  Ivieffer,  per  bu.,,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Strawberries.  Florida,  qt..  40  to  65c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady:  kidney,  cwt..  $6.50  to 
$10;  marrow.  $0  to  $7 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$••  to  $5.oO.  Onions,  firm;  homegrown, 
bu.,  $4.50  to  $5.25:  State  and  Western, 
cwt..  $7.50  to  $9;  Spanish,  small  crate. 
$4.25  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet:  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  $6  to  $7 :  beets,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches,  60  to  90c;  cab¬ 
bage,  ton.  $25  to  $40;  new.  Florida  ham- 
per\  $1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c;  cauli¬ 
flower.  California  crate.  $2.50  to  $3;  cel¬ 
ery.  Florida  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  doz. 
hunches.  $1.40  to  $1.75  ;  cucumbers,  doz.. 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  endive.  Southern,  bbl.,  $3  25 
to  $3.50;  lettuce,  Florida  hamper.  $2.50 
to  $4;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  65c ; 
peppers,  box,  $5  to  $6;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches.  20  to  30c:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  shallots,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c; 
squash.  cwt  .  84  to  $4.50;  tomatoes.  Flor¬ 
ida  crate,  $5  to  $7:  turnips,  white  and 
yellow,  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.,  85c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  light  comb.  lb..  16  to  24c; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

FEED 

nay.  dull ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $19  to 
$20;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19;  rye  straw. 
$16  to  $17 ;  oats  and  wheat.  $14  to  $15; 
wheat  bran,  ton,  car  lot,  $31  ;  middlings. 
$►32;  red  dog.  $36;  cottonseed  meal, 
$46.25;  oilmeal,  $56:  hominy.  $27;  glu¬ 
ten.  $36.50;  oat  feed.  $12;  rye  middlings, 
$30.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  23.  1922 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  March  fluid  milk.  3 
per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile  zone.  $2.52 
per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  (bottled!,  and 
$1.75  for  Class  IB  (bulk  milk  to  be  sold 
dipped  or  from  which  the  cream  is  to  he 
removed  and  the  skim-milk  sold  other 
than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk  form).  The 


Prices 

March  price  for  Class  2  (milk  for  soft 
fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice  cream  and  plain 
condensed),  $1.50.  The  February  price 
for  Class  3  (milk  for  case  goods,  whole 
milk  powder  and  hard  fancy  cheese),  was 
$1.34.  Class  4  (butter)  was  $1.10%, 
and  Class  4  (American  cheese).  $1.25.” 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.38% 

m 

.39 

Good  to  choice . 

.34 

ft 

.37 

Lower  grades . 

.29 

ft 

.32 

City  made  . 

m 

.27 

Dairy,  best . 

.35 

m 

.37 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.25 

ft. 

.32 

Packing  stock  . 

.17 

ft 

.22 

Danish  &  N.  Zealand. 

.36 

ft 

.38 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy.... 

.23 

ft 

.24 

Good  to  choice . 

.17 

ft 

OO 

Skims  . . . 

.08 

@ 

.16 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

.44 

ft 

.45 

Medium  to  good... 

.38 

(a ) 

.42 

Mixed  colors,  n’bv.  best 

.34 

ft 

.35 

Medium  to  good.... 

.30 

ft 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

.32 

m 

.33 

Medium  to  good.... 

.29 

m 

.31 

Lower  grades . 

.25 

(a) 

.27 

Storage  . 

.24 

ft 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  .  27 

ft 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

.24 

ft 

.26 

Chickens  . 

.25 

a ?) 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.16 

(n> 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.35 

ft' 

.40 

Geese . 

.16 

ft i 

.18 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.19 

ft 

.20 

Common  to  good.  .  .  . 

.12 

(a). 

.17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each.  10.00 

ft 

13.00 

Babbits 

^ound  cottontails  have  brought  30  to 
oOc  per  pair,  and  jacks  65  to  75c.  Tame 
rabbits  are  quoted  22  to  24c  per  lb 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

6.00 

ft 

0.75 

Medium  . 

6.50 

ft 

6.75 

Pea  . 

6  50 

ft 

6  75 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

ft 

8.25 

White  kidnev  . 

9.00 

ft 

10.00 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.00 

ft 

7.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . 

6.00 

ft 

8.50 

Greening  . 

6.50 

(ft 

12.00 

Spy  . 

5.00 

(ft 

8  75 

Albemarle  . 

7.00 

(ft 

12.00 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

(ft. 

3.50 

Pears,  bbl . 

3.00 

(ft 

6.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

30.00 

(ft 

38  00 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.15 

(ft 

.50 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.05 

ft 

.12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  hest . 

.49 

(ft 

.50 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

.40 

(ft 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

(ft 

.35 

F  owls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.18 

(ft 

.24 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(ft 

.32 

Geese  . 

.15 

(ft 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(ft 

14.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair.. 

■  ID 

(ft 

1.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.44 

(ft 

.46 

Medium  to  good.... 

.32 

(ft 

.42 

Live  stock 

Steers  . 

7.25 

(ft 

8.75 

Bulls  . 

4.65 

(ft 

5.75 

Cows  . 

2  00 

(ft 

5  25 

Calves,  prime  veal.  cwt. 

12.00 

ft 

14  00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

ft 

8  00 

iiogs  . 

10.00 

ft 

12.25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

7.00 

ft 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

ft 

16.00 

VEGETABLES 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt. .  . 

.15 

ft 

.30 

Carrots,  bbl . 

4.50 

ft 

5  00 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2.50 

ft 

2.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

35.00 

ft 

45  00 

New.  bbl . 

2  25 

ft 

2.50 

Cauliflower,  crate  .... 

1.50 

ft 

3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.50 

ft 

3.50 

Fennel,  bbl . 

3.50 

ft 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

125 

ft 

1 .50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

ft 

4.25 

Mushrooms,  lh . 

.40 

ft 

.50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

7.00 

ft 

9  00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.50 

ft 

4  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

3.00 

ft 

7.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

3.50 

ft 

-t.oo 

Squash,  bbl . 

3  50 

ft 

4  00 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

ft 

5.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2  00 

ft 

2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-b’kt  crate. 

1  50 

ft 

5.00 

Watercress,  100  b’h’s. 

2.00 

ft 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs. . 

4  85 

ft 

5  00 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

3.50 

ft 

4.15 

Stale,  180  lbs . 

3  50 

ft 

3  90 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

ft 

15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  • . . 

1.75 

ft 

2.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

IIav.  Timothv.  No.  1.. 

25  00 

ft 

26  00 

No.  2  . 

22.00 

ft 

24.00 

No.  3 . 

19  00 

ft 

21 .09 

Shipping  . 

17.00 

ft 

18  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

19.00 

ft 

24  (X) 

Straw,  rve  . 

32.00 

ft 

34.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

23.00 

ft 

27.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  prices  quoted  at 

New 

York 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

$1  49 

Corn.  No.  2.  mixed.... 

.78 

Oats.  No.  2.  white . 

.... 

.49 

Barley  . . 

.77 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 

•  •  •  •  t 

•  •  •  * 

2.50 
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Zfarm  Stock  m 

BUTTERMILK  EGG  MASH 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  40  hens.  How 
much  should  be  fed  to  them  daily,  how 
many  times  a  day?  What  kind  of  feed 
should  be  used,  and  is  wet  rnash  good  for 
them  twice  a  week?  I  am  not  getting 
any  eggs  at  all.  The  birds  are  all  well 
and  healthy.  l.  s. 

Feed  these  hens  daily  all  that  they  will 
eat.  Give  a  light  feeding  of  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  say  from  one  to  two  quarts,  and  at 
night  feed  all  that  the  fowls  will  eat  be¬ 
fore  going  to  roost.  In  addition  to  tbe 
whole  and  cracked  grains,  keep  a  mash 
(dry)  before  them  all  of  the  time.  To 
make  this  mash,  mix  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  feeding  a  moist 
mash  twice  a  week  if  dry  mash  is  always 
before  the  fowls,  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
stimulate  laying  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  that,  a  light  feeding  of  the  mash 
moistened  with  skim-milk  or  water  may 
be  fed  each  day  at  noon.  This  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  dry  mash.  If  your  hens  are 
in  good  health  and  properly  cared  for 
otherwise  this  method  of  feeding  should 
certainly  induce  them  to  lay,  but  there 
are  other  factors  than  feeding  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  _  Don't  neglect  proper  quarters 


Doiit  blame  the  breed  ! 

-v  correct  the  feed 


Before  you  can  get  eggs,  every  hen,  whatever  her  breed, 
must  have  a  perfectly  nourished  body,  and  in  addition 
a  large  surplus  of  egg-making  elements  and  in  correct 
proportion. 

You  can’t  cheat  Biddy  with  inferior  feed.  She  must 
have  egg-making  mash  before  you  get  eggs. 

Ubiko  Egg  Mash  isa  uniform,  balanced,  dependable  egg¬ 
making  feed.  It  contains  meat  meal, 
bone  meal,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  whole  ground  oats,  corn 
gluten  feed,  O.  P.  linseed  meal  and 
dried  buttermilk.  Analysis:  20%  Pro¬ 
tein;  4%  Fat;  6%  Fiber;  8%  Ash. 

A  feed  that  produces  big  egg  yields  is 
a  cheap  feed  regardless  of  its  price. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Make  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

Mix  RUST'S  EGG  PRODUCER  with 
their  daily  ration.  Soon  you  have  cack¬ 
ling  red  eomb  chickens  laying  more  and 
more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER  lone*  up  the  egg- 
producing  organs.  Used  by  professional  poultry- 
men  for  thirty  years.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  30c.  and  we  will  send 
you  postpaid  I  -lb.  trial  package. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 
RICHMOND  •  -  VIRGINIA 

Successors  to  WM.  JRUST  &  SON. 


and  good  care,  and  thus  waste  the  food 
given.  m.  B.  D. 


Cornell  Dry  Mash 

^What  would  you  advise  me  to  give  my 
15  pullets  as  a  dry  mash?  I  am  getting 
nine  and  11  eggs  per  day.  I  am  at  pres¬ 
ent  giving  them  dry  mash  which  comes 
all  prepared.  I  also  give  them  cracked 
corn,  oats,  shells  and  sprouted  oats,  and 
a  wet  rnasli  which  consists  of  charcoal 
cornmeal,  bran  and  meat  scrap.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  keep  on  using  dry  mash, 
or  could  you  give  me  a  better  one? 

South  Berwick,  Me.  f.  n. 

I  know  of  no  better  dry  mash  than  the 
''Cornell”  mash,  frequently  mentioned  in 
these  columns.  That,  consists  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  eornmeftl,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef 
scrap.  Three  pounds  of  salt  are  mixed 
with  each  500  lbs.  of  the  rnash.  Gluten 
feed,  as  a  sixth  part,  is  added  by  many, 
and  is  used  at  the  Storrs  poultry  station. 
If  you  have  an  ample  supply  of  skim-milk 
for  your  pullets  you  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap  in  the  mash  mater¬ 
ially.  I  see  no  reason  for  feeding  another 
mash,  moistened,  in  addition  to  this.  If 
it  is  desired  to  feed  a  moist  mash,  the 
same  mixture  enu  as  well  be  used.  Peed 
charcoal  dry,  and  do  not.  make  sudden 
changes  iu  the  kind  or  quantity  of  the 
ration  used ;  this  is  likely  to  induce 
molting  and  cheek  egg  laying.  Select  a 
good  ration  and  stick  to  it.  unless  there 
are  very  good  reasons  for  changing. 

M.  B.  D. 


Handsomely  illustrated 
booklet ,  "Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing  For  Profit,"  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it 
today  giving  the  name  of 
your  feed  dealer. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  one  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  whose 
shanks  are  very  scaly.  I  have  two  that 
are  continually  coughing.  I  also  have 
two  that  have  no  symptoms  of  roup  or 
pox.  but  whose  tails  hang  low.  and  they 
are  not  lively.  I  would  appreciate  your 
advice  for  treatment  of  the  above. 

Rockland  Co..  N.  Y.  w.  A.  n. 

•Scaly  legs  may  he  treated  by  dipping 
the  legs  of  the  fowl  into  kerosene,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  tbe  feathered  portions  of 
the  legs  and  so  cause  burning  of  the  skin. 
Mild  cases  should  respond  to  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  some  oily  preparation  should 
be  used  upon  the  perches  to  prevent  the 
infecting  mite  causing  the  trouble  from 
going  from  one  fowl  to  the  other. 

Coughing  fowls  had  better  be  removed 
from  the  flock  until  it  is  determined 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  communi¬ 
cable  disease.  The  same  precaution 
should  be  observed  in  the  ease  of  sus¬ 
pected  roup.  A  drop  or  two  of  kerosene 
occasionally  administered  by  way  of  each 
nostril  may  help  to  clear  Up  A  case  of 
suspected  roup  or  of  coughing,  but  any 
evidently  sick  fowl  should  not  be  left 
with  healthy  ones,  and  few  seriously  sick 
fowls  are  worth  very  loug  continued  in¬ 
dividual  treatment.  M.  B.  D. 


6  n  9  '*T‘ TT  isn’t  the  eggs  Y°u 

V  -  I  hatch,  it’s  the  chicks 

■L  '  sZSgg*  .  ---•  **"you  raise  that  bring 

profits.  The  Buckeye 
“Colony”  Brooders  are  insurance  toward  success  because  they 

raise  every  raisable  chick  at  a  fourth  the  labor  and  half  the  expense.  They 
prevent  crowding,  overheating  and  chilling,  which  cause  that  awful  mortality 
that  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  raiser.  With  them  chicken  raising  becomes  profitable  and 
is  no  longer  a  gamble. 

WRITE  YOUR  GUARANTEE 

Buckeye  "Colony"  Brooders  are  made  in  three  sizes  and  burn  coal,  gas  or  oil. 

For  years  we  have  urged  the  purchaser  to  write  his  own  guarantee  on  these  brooders 
and  we  will  sign  it  and  refund  the  money  if  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  the  purchaser  is 
not  satisfied. 

Our  new  booklet,  "The  Revolution  In  Chick  Raising"  gives  the  reasons  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  assurance  of  success,  tells  how  poultry  raising  may  be  made  profitable— and  proves 
our  statements.  Get  it  for  your  guidance.  Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 

904  Euclid  Avenue,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  accuracy  and  dependability 
of  the  Marvel  Hovers  is  estab¬ 
lished.  For  large  or  small  flocks. 

bf  Brooding  50  to 

1500  with  ease. 


Automatic 

Regulation 


3  Coal 

‘\  Burning 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Jjjb  The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Burning 


Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
clucks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  nfl’ord  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE  :-We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money- 
mu  king  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Avoiding  Molt 

If  Leghorn  chicks  nro  hatched  about 
the  last  of  February,  would  it  pay,  and 
how  long  could  l  hold  them  to  laying  be¬ 
fore  they  would  molt?  At  present  I  ain 
feeding  12  quarts  grain  daily  with  about 
3  lbs.  ground  green  hone,  with  dry  mash 
before  them  at  all  times,  to  120  pullets. 
My  mash  is  ready  mixed,  grain  is  same 
as  Storrs.  With  egg  yield  of  an  average 
of  70  a  day,  am  I  forcing  or  not? 

Greenville,  Pa.  M.  T,  L. 

Molting  is  n  more  or  less  continuous 
process  in  fowls,  but  the  complete  change 
in  plumage  which  comes  after  a  season 
of  laying  cannot  be  interfered  with  with¬ 
out  deleterious  effect  upon  the  season’s 
production.  You  cannot  “hold"  them 
from  molting,  though  by  radical  and  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  care  or  feeding  you  can 
induce  premature  molting.  It  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  this  with  the  idea  of  hastening 
molting,  however,  for  iu  the  end  results 
would  probably  be  far  from  desirable.  A 
well-balanced  ration  and  ample  food  sup¬ 
ply  will  hold  the  fowls  from  molting  as 
long  as  that  can  be  done.  Your  present 
ration  is  not  an  unduly  forcing  one. 

M.  B.  D. 


ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS, 
LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

LIBERTY-MARVEL  CO. 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  P»; 

DEALERS  AND  AO  ENTS  WRITE  US 


Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 
Write  for  booklet 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


Portable,  dura  Vile  snnt-  ■.^taOTlIGIIlIffltanitif- 

cate.  Light  and  sunny.  Mlf 1lv'~ 

Opon-mr  rcinnv- 

.1*1  i  i  HiM>r.  m 

Convertible  Into  Breed¬ 
ing  l*en,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  House. 
Features  doable  available  floor  space. 
Shipped  with  sturdy  foundation  legs 
which  form  ideal  outside  run  under¬ 
neath  house.  Cheaper  amt  better 
than  home-built  houses.  Same  materials 
as  our  famous  Silos,  Made  in  2 sizes— 1,‘i  and 
1(5  ft.  diameter.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Addreu  Box  3,  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadillu,  N.Y. 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost— Raises  the  Chicks 

Truat  your  chicka  to  Newtown*  and  watch  thorn  rtow  Into  vig¬ 
orous.  healthy  youwretora  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  coot. 
Newtown  Brooders  burn  coal;  arc  Ht'lf-fewillng  and  aelf- 
reRulatinc;  easily  operated  In  any  suitable  hiilldinar;  depend¬ 
able.  economical,  successful.  Used  by  lending  ^Ynion 

everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog—  KlthE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t,  Harrlaonbunc,  Vlrulnla 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  399. 

EXPERIENCED  bookkeeper- typist  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  ramp  or  Summer  resort;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  024,  care  Ittlrul  New- 
Yorker.  * 


FARM  MANAGER — Reliable,  energetic:  o.-epr-i- 
enced  in  general,  dairy  farming,  breeding  a  a  <1 
feed  dairy  cattle,  inllk  testing,  operating  and 
repairing  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
stntiona.  v  engines;  best  ..f  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISE  It  <1110,  care  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  ert  farm  by  .voting  nia.il, 
thoroughly  experienced:  sternly  position  where 
only  one  man  is  kept.  ADVERTISER  022,  care 
Rural  New- YorlsOr. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  farm;  Ann-rlcan;  sin¬ 
gle;  experience  with  tract  end  t rucks ;  give 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  t>13. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  or  estate  manager 
desires  posit  n  Vprtl  1:  ma  ruled : 

middle-aged;  wide  experience  along  all  lines  of 
private  estate  and  comiuer.  ini  work,  grow.ng  of 
all  crops,  raising,  feeding  and  care  of  till  stock, 
sanitary  milk,  construction  and  general  upkeep 
of  estates;  can  handle  any  number  of  men  suc¬ 
cessfully;  anyone  wishing  a  man  of  character, 
ability  ami  trust  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
communicate  with  toe:  A  1  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  till,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COIT'T.E — No  children:  woman  good 
housewi  rker:  mail  gardener,  understand  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  branches;  seeks  position.  <1 EORQE 
BASSO.  Box  -It.  Lake  llonkcmkotna,  N.  Y, 


POULTRY!'.'  N.  many  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  bram-bea,  is  <  non  for  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  charge  ADVERTISER  028,  cart* 
Rural  Now-Y o  kor. 

- — - - - - — — * 

POULTR  YMA  N,  3$,  married,  Protestant;  id 
years’  practical  experience  incubating  a:  d 
brooding  on  a  lug  sonic :  a  hard  worker;  d  ies 
not  smoke;  raises  good  birds  and  keeps  them 
laying;  excel  lent  references;  Cornell  training. 
ALLEN  MO IR.  Tin-  spruces.  Manchester.  X.  IT. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wants  position  ns  assistant 
gardener;  private  estate  preferred:  experi¬ 
enced;  references.  ADVERTISER  (121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Life  experience.  It.  of  M.  work, 
etc.;  married:  wishes  position  as  herdsman. 
R.  Quit!,  Edenheim  Farm,  Chestitnt  mil,  I’a. 


TO  UNO  MAN,  21.  deaf;  experienced  in  garden 
and  farm  work,  wants  position  on  farm;  will¬ 
ing.  frank  M.  FALANOO,  125  Columbia  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  Vfe  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
training:  experience  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American!  age  47:  family  consists  of 
mother  and  sidf;  engagement  March  or  April. 
BOX  702,  IVi-nDor  L-cks,  Emm. 


MARRIED  '’AN,  with  small  family,  v.-lin  so  ks 
a  man's  job  pot  m<  rely  to  lmld  It  down,  but 
is  ennahlo  to  give  the  employer,  hired  man. 
animats ,  s  it  and  crops  a  spun  re  deal,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  with  a  lifelong  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  Canning,  dairying,  drainage, 
erection  of  outbuildings  and  equipments,  who 
lias  followed  step  by  step  all  phases  of  fn-ming 
ami  live  stuck  raising,  at  present  brad  of  one 
of  the  most  important  systemized  farms  in  the 
East,  wishes  connection  with  an  up-to-date 
farming  enterprise  or  estate.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  G82.  care  Rural  N-w  Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  l'artn  manager 
and  caretaker;  life  experience;  age  45;  also 
son.  is;  references.  C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  R.  D. 
5,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


WANTED — Po-Ttion  as  farm  mechanic;  under¬ 
stand  at]  farm  machinery,  engines,  autos, 
tractors,  etc.:  ago  2(5;  married:  one  child;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  620,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  manager  wants  position  ns  man¬ 
ager  of  modern  dairy  farm,  or  would  consider 
share  propositi  a:  life  experience;  present  posi¬ 
tion  manager  of  large  stock,  dairy  and  tractor 
farm  now  running  30  bead  registered  and  grndo 
Holstein*.  A.  \.  MARTIN.  (Oenmont.  X.  Y. 


BOY  fill)  wnnr>  position  on  ilitekioi  form;  good 
board  first  con-  deration.  RICHARD  LIND¬ 
SAY,  2(58  West  23d  Street,  New  York  C  ty. 


TWO  POUl.TRYMEN,  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  want  a  position  on  large  private  es¬ 
tate  or  good  commercial  plant:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  up-to-date  and  can  mnko  success¬ 
ful  showing  anywhere;  good  turkey  raiser: 
English,  single,  and  best  of  references.  BOX 
174.  Tluells.  Rockland,  Co.,  X.  Y. 


FARMER — Experienced  in  practical  farming  of 
ail  branches,  handy  with  horses  ami  all  farm 
tools,  expert  In  tobacco  and  vegetable  growing, 
industrious,  reliable,  ambitions,  considerate  and 
willing,  single  man,  managerial  ability,  desires 
to  make  a  ihaiige  about  April  1.  Reply  at  oneis 
to  DAN  HAYDEN,  R.  2.  Winsted,  Conn. 


FARM  foreman  or  herdsman  wishes  vo  D  ' >n  on 
farm  or  estate;  l'fp  experience  enttle,  horses, 
farm  machinery,  soils,  crops,  vegetables;  Atnc"- 
ican;  married:  no  children,  ADVERTISER  (118, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wants  position;  ex-  r- 
ienced;  short  Coarse  student;  references. 
ADVERTISER  old,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  In  country;  state 
_  salary.  PARTY  .T,  357  West  183d  Street, 
New  York, 


YOUNG  MAN,  cultured,  good  worker,  exper¬ 
ienced,  can  plow,  milk,  etc.,  college  trained, 
wishes  to  connect  with  cultured  1.  ng  Island 
family.  ADVERTISER  0.14,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  farm  manager 
of  proven  ability  to  get  results;  commercial 
proposition  only:  dairy  stock  and  general  farm 
crops.  ADVERTISER  013,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  33  acres,  on  State  road; 

mile  to  bav;  12  miles  Wildwood  or  Cape  May 
City.  MATHEW  EARNER,  owner,  R.  D.,  Cape 
May  Court  rioiise.  N.  J. 


41  ACRES:  good  buildings;  bargain.  E.  ENDUES, 

Robesoida,  Ta. 


WANTED — Village  place;  one  acre  or  more; 

running  water,  electric  lights  or  gas;  near 
Catholic  church  with  resident  pastor;  price 
about  $2,500.  A.  RICHARD,  12  West  104th 
Street,  New  York. 


WATERPOWER  gristmill  and  farm;  mile  county 
scat,  Piedmont,  Virginia;  cold  storage;  cider 
mill  site:  price  $3,000;  cash  to  suit;  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’OR  LEASE — -A  highly-equipped  dairy  farm,  305 
aeries,  fur  50  to  100  head;  fireproof  stabling: 
raMroad  station  on  farm:  20  miles  from  BliRii- 
'  ’uVa.  two  miles  fr  ni  thriving  country  town. 
Write  to  RUTHERFORD  BINGHAM,  Newtown, 
Racks  Co.,  Pa. 


ANN  V  DEAN  SQUA BEERY  for  rent;  pens  for 
3.000  pair;  un-to-date  slaughter  and  refriger¬ 
ating  equipment:  location  one  night  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Now  Yo-k,  CbVnci,  Pittsburg  and  Bos¬ 
ton:  25  miles  fr  m  C'  v.dnod.  Address  .T.  B. 
LEA,  Manager,  Barberton,  0, 


DAIRY  FAR* ' —130  acres;  stanch!  its  45  cows; 

!>  horses:  2'0  li  gx;  com  rote  silo;  fine  build¬ 
ings;  two-fiim'ly  librae;  electric  lights ;  one-half 
mile  from  village;  f  ur  miles  front  t'tlea;  pon- 
t roller;  00  acres  fled  bottom  land.  HILBERT 
LOREN''.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Rieeville,  How¬ 
ard  County.  Iowa.  For  particulars,  write 
JOHN  SULLIVAN,  43  Hammond  St„  Port  Jer¬ 
vis.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ”cnt  a  small  farm;  New  York,  Cm- 
nuctic.it  States  preferred.  J.  JIRSA,  Iiing- 
bum.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  85  acres  productive  land; 

g  od  buildings:  new  silo;  suitable  for  poultry, 
dnirv;  got  water.  Write  fjr  particulars.  LOUIS 
C.  W.  ADABAHR,  It.  D.  No.  1.  Dclanson.  N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL — Four  acres  in  railroad  town: 

bouse,  barn,  fruit,  brook;  cheap;  easy  terms. 

V.  HATES,  Ling  Valley,  N.  J. 


55  ACRES,  less  than  mile  fr -m  H  11-  te,  N.  J.. 

station:  15  acres  excellent,  well-drained  till¬ 
age;  balance,  woodland,  pasturage,  and  some 
waste;  nice  building  site,  on  di-ert  road  between 
Mowistown  and  Plainfield;  price  $3,700;  $1,500 
rash.  Address  C.  S.  T’.AUKKLEW,  Millington, 
X.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 10  acres,  12-rooin  house; 

spring  water  run  by  gravity;  50  apple  trees 
in  orchard;  new  chicken  house,  SO  by  13  ft.;  17. 
miles  from  villagp  center,  on  State  road:  one  of 
the  best  sand  hi-ks  in  town;  land  cultivated. 
Inquire  of  JOSEPH  ROBERTS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  121  acres;  20  timber;  high 
location,  Schenectady  County;  11-rooin  house; 
2  barns  and  other  buildings;  will  furnish  3  cows, 
2  horses.  50  chYkens  (P'd  tools:  consider  partner¬ 
ship.  ADVERTISER  554  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 177-nere  farm.  3’g  m  i  s  fr  m  s'  - 
tion  on  Improved  road;  good  buildings;  woven 
wire  fence;  equipped,  poultry,  sheep  and  da'.rr; 
$3,000;  one-half  cash.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  buy  general  store  or  grocery  in 
fruit  section;  give  full  details;  country  town. 
Add-css  ADVERTISER  300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — 5  to  7-acre  poultry  farm,  residence, 
some  buildings;  full  particulars  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  5H1.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  at'-  iU  30  acres;  trout  stream 
through  land;  orchard;  small  house;  near 
school  n nd  church;  staf'on  3  miles;  $2,200;  Hills¬ 
dale.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
iu  New  York  or  New  Jersey;  35  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry  and  fruit:  buildings  for  1.500  layers; 
10-room  house  in  good  repair:  running  water; 
must  be  on  ..r  near  State  read .  and  near  good 
markets.  BOX  143  Stores,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 3ts  acres,  l(i-:oom  house;  modern 
plumbing;  barn,  outbuildings;  Schwenksvitle, 
I’a.;  train  and  trolley  to  Philadelphia:  ideal 
poultry  location;  lots  of  frnit:  $4,800.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5(57.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  modern  laying  houses 
for  400  fowls;  brooder  b"usc  for  1. 000  chicks; 
four  acres  land,  six-room  house,  barn;  on  State 
r  el;  price  .33  100;  half  cash.  II.  B.  RAY¬ 
MOND.  Southbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 355-acrc  dairy  farm,  along  the 
Delaware  River;  a  better  equipped  farm  enn- 
not  bo  bought.;  a  fine  location  for  Summer  home. 
If  interested,  write  owner,  J.  T.  SWART,  Can- 
nunsville,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y, 


WANTED — To  lease,  small  place,  three  to  five 
rooms,  with  henhouse  to  keep  about  500 
chickens,  by  middle  aged  single  man;  commut¬ 
ing  distance  fioni  New  York,  A.  FALKNKR, 
Little  Ferry,  X,  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Princeton,  X.  J. ;  08  acres; 

barn,  outbuildings:  no  house;  price  $3,000; 
$1,000  cash.  H.  L.  HENRY,  R.  4,  Shaw  Ave.. 
Hempstead,  T..  I.,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM — 110  acres;  20-cow  milk  rente; 

city  water;  electricity;  $25  daily  income: 
equipped;  cash  $4,000.  A.  M.  HOLLISTER. 
Corinth,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy.  farm. 
20  to  40 

poultry;  main  lead:  vicinity  Kingston  or  Cata- 
ki'l.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  574,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — With  incubator  cellar,  brooder 
li  use,  laying  houses,  fenced  ranges;  hand¬ 
some  modern  residence:  excellent  location;  near 
big  city  markets.  ADVERTISER  3(59,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — From  5  to  73  acres  tillable  land,  not 
over  1  '-j  hours  from  New  York;  inn  carpen¬ 
ter;  prefer  to  build  own  buildings  as  needed, 
but  will  consider  anything,  anywhere;  Middle 
Jersey  or  Westchester  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
571,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-ncre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  well 
equipped,  with  or  without  stock  ami  tools;  3'j 
miles  to  station:  fertile  soil;  good  buildings. 
LAD  It  A  E.  JIAZEN,  White  lilver  Junction,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  dairy  farm.  156  acres; 

by  station  and  milk  factory;  13  room  house, 
balb,  steam  heat;  good  barns,  silo,  icehouse, 
etc.;  28  milking  cows,  young  stock,  horses,  farm 
machinery;  bargain  to  settle  estate.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  MRS.  ALICE  E.  Hl'STED.  Box 
2D5.  Colemans  Station,  Dutchess  Co.  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  country  home  or  truck  and  poultry 
form,  50  acres,  part  woods;  on  State  read; 
short  drive  to  Ocean  City,  in  Pape  May  County. 
N.  .T..  For  particulars  and  price  address 
ADVERTISER  573,  care  Karat  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  Long  Island  fruit  ami  poul¬ 
try  farm;  level  loam;  lake;  near  school;  home 
markets ;  $2,000;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  5S!», 
••an-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  two  grown  sons. 

would  rent  a  well-stocked  dairy  farm  on 
shares,  or  for  cash  rental,  or  would  buv  on  easv 
terms.  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


TO  (7L0SE  ESTATE— On  State  road,  100  miles 
from  New  York.  Nevis,  Columbia  Co.;  large 
17-room  bouse.  1  small  house,  barn,  wagon 
house;  1%  acres;  orchard:  price  $('.,(100;  terms 
to  suit.  A.  V.  ARNOLD,  350  Third  Ave.,  Now 
York  City, 


WANTED — Property  surrounding  small  lake, 
suitable  boating  and  swimming,  fjv  eamji; 
farm  preferred  within  150  miles  of  New  York. 
3  or  4  miles  fmm  station.  V.  BELL,  26  Edge- 
combe  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  1(50  acres;  30  acres  woods; 

half  mile  luke  front,  with  bungalow  and  cot¬ 
tage  sites.  PARKER  HALL,  Nlverville,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  poultry  and  fruit  farms  in  the 
frnir  bolt.  For  full  details  write  BOX  236, 
Glass  boro,  x.  J, 


WANTED — To  rent,  by  experienced  poultryman, 

I  sultry  plant,  capacity  1,030  to  3,000.  near 
soli  iol,  church  and  railroad,  not  over  50  miles 
fr  in  N  -w  York  preferred,  ADVERTISER  58o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Will  rent  or  buy  small  farm  within 
50  miles  New  York:  on  or  near  water;  some 
wood.  ADVERTISER  580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-co vv  farm,  between  Depart  i  and 
Sliavertown,  N,  Y,.  with  railroad  stations, 
creamery,  stores,  school  and  church;  tin*  Rial 
is  easy  to  work:  running  water  in  house  and  at 
barn:  the  buildings  are  old  fnshion;  will  sell 
farm  for  S3. 250.  with  *1,000  down:  personal 
property  at  inventory.  ROX  123.  Pepacton.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — UomCUeri-ial  lintel;  20  rooms  far 
uisbed:  receipts  last  year,  $14,000;  $5,000 
down.  E.  E.  RICHARDS,  Newport,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — R.  F.  P„  R.  3,  BOX  81, 
Highwoods,  Sangerties,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Good-paying  dairy  farm  to  lease  for 
t  t  •  3  years,  with  option  to  buy:  have  up  to 
$4,000;  will  buy  stork  ami  tools:  not  over  100 
miles  from  city;  New  York  or  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred;  give  full  details  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  158-aeve  farm;  S'V  miles  from 
Burlington,  X.  J,:  all  cultivated;  on  new  im¬ 
proved.  road;  loading  station:  adapted  grain, 
potatoes  and  fruit.  W.  B.  EVANS,  Burlington, 


FIFTY  ACRES — Located  central  part  New  York 
(Lehigh  Valley  Railroad!;  good  seven-room 
house,  shaded;  two  barns,  three  poultry  houses: 
1  a  tidings  painted;  pleasantly  located;  improved 
road:  near  village  and  schools;  rich  soil;  $4.5iri. 
IL  GUEHOIRE,  Newfieid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  farm,  about  50  acres;  fa:r 
buildings;  water:  two  to  three  miles  railroad: 
not  over  $2,500;  New  York  State  within  76 
miles.  ADVERTISER  617,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  place;  10-room  house;  out¬ 
buildings;  10  or  more  acres;  solrudid  location. 
A.  L.  CANFIELD.  Somerville,  j. 


FOR  SAT  E — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  tree  from  rocks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  775  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12-room  house ;  burns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power:  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kenuebee  Co.,  Me. 


WANTED — Farm,  with  timber;  give  full  de¬ 
scription,  shipping  station,  lowest  price. 
CHARLES  VAN  SICKLE,  Westbrookville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 20-30  acres;  water  front  or  inland; 

with  some  woodland;  about  40-50  miles  from 
Baltimore,  Mt].;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
023.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  tlO-aere  farm,  in  Tioga  Co., 
N,  Y.;  will  Include  horse,  cow.  wagons,  sleigh, 
farm  tools,  for  $2,800.  For  particulars  write 
MRS.  M.  E.  PARSONS,  R.  R.  22.  Brookton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  12  ncres,  for  poultry;  Jersey; 

commuting:  near  station,  town.  State  road: 
give  details:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  612, 
t  ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  would  like  to  rent  house,  with  some 
ground  preferred,  where  he  can  obtain  farm 
work  in  surrounding  country.  ADVERTISER 
CIO,  ca-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAL E — Two  building  lots  at  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey.  JOSEPH  BRENO,  Sugar  Loaf. 
N.  Y, 


FARM — 24  acres;  on  State  road;  good  store, 
church,  school  and  mineral  springs  nearby. 
Address  E.  R.  HEADER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Scbuy- 
b-rvtlle,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  SALE  —  Productive  90-nere  farm, 
dairy  and  poultry:  main  road;  Eastern  New 
Turk.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  (ilfl,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


RENT — Six  acres:  State  road;  New  York  60 
miles;  five-room  bungalow,  improvements; 
garage;  accommodations  150  hens:  will  lease 
furnished  or  unfurnished;  reasonable  rent.  AIRS. 

W.  B.  HATCHKIN,  Brook  Haven,  L.  L,  X.  Y. 


TEN-ACRE  poultry,  fruit,  vegetable  farm;  for 
the  appraised  value  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $6,500;  terms.  BOX  434,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  SL,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  •  luirity  than  this. 


REFINED,  Jewish  young  lady,  wishes  board 
and  clean,  sunny  room  on  private  farm,  for 
one  month;  fresh  eggs,  iniik,  vegetables  and 
plain  cooking,  clean  and  pleasant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  licensed  auctioneer,  will  sell  contents 
h  uses,  tints,  farms,  real  estate:  g  >  anywhere 
In  New  York  State.  F.  H1NCIC.  WallktlL  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ill-inch  Trevor  planer,  iu  good 
working  condition;  $73.00  f,  o,  b.  A.  D. 
OSTRANDER,  Knowlesvitle,  N.  Y. 


H  \.\  E  YoT'  any  real  old  letters  bearing  postage 
stamps  stored  in  your  attic?  Turn  them  into 
money.  Write  COLLECTOR,  IS  Hewlett  Street, 
Wnferbury.  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Base  and  crankshaft  of  12-borse- 
i" over  stationary  Witte  gasoline  engine.  FRED 
RICARDS.  li  ridge  ville,  Pel. 


rt'RE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Order  immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER,  Gran tsv llle,  Md. 


MAPLE  syrup  and  sugar — Write  for  prices  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  ALFRED  McLAXE,  Essex.  Vt. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  397. 


Fur  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  stocked,  equipped; 

good  9-roora  house,  painted,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone:  barns,  poultry  houses;  main  road; 
mile  small  town  and  depot;  eight  miles  rhre- 
large  cities;  price  $2,400.  ADVERTISER  592. 
■  ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 392-acre  farm,  in  Delaware  County. 

N.  Y. :  good  laud  and  buildings;  40  head  of 
stock,  four  horses.  75  hens,  all  machinery,  sugar 
basil  with  equipment,  apple  orchard;  priced  to 
sell  $12.(100;  $9,500  cash;  balance  on  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  village  property  for  sale — 
Six-room  pottage,  small  barn,  chicken  house, 
two  acres  land;  (50  miles  New  York.  WILLIAM 
TATOIt,  Goshen,  X.  Y. 


OWNER  called  West  sacrifices  small  poultry 
plant,  located  center  Greater  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  (if  two  lots  (six  lots  fenced  for  poultry 
run);  ixtUlDyhouae  20x40  and  three-room  bunga¬ 
low;  all  city  improvements:  customers  come 
right  to  door  for  all  eggs  I  ran  produce  at  80c- 
$1  per  dozen ;  for  immediate  sate  will  include 
Si  layers  and  50  pullets;  accommodations  easily 
made  for  500  or  more  layers;  price  $3  Odd:  S2.0OO 
cash.  WILLIAMS,  75  East  53d  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  not  less  than  10- 
rnora  house,  wirti  70  to  SO  acres  of  land;  must 
be  in  the  mountains  and  near  lake.  Addrc  .s 
ADVERTISER  600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FORCED  SALE— $8,000  buys  e-tupped  hotel  of 
25  rooms  in  first-class  condition  and  dohg 
good  business;  also  large  storage  garage;  in 
college  town;  this  property  could  not  b»  built 
today  for  $30,000.  Address  advertiser 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$30.000 — 2( hi. ACRE  FARM,  six  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  five  miles  macadam,  one  mile  dry  h'tl 
rend;  new,  modern  burn,  two  silos  attached;  1! 
room  bouse  in  fine  condition:  50  li  cad  cuttle  In¬ 
cluding  two  high-grade  registered  hulls  and  23 
registered  or  eligible  for  registry  cows,  liosid 
calves;  silage  to  last  through  the  season:  personal 
property  and  buildings  now  insured  for  $30,600 
i  :  this  i  mpos 

worth  investigation  by  anyone  who  wants  a  farm 
from  which  he  can  get  a  big  return.  E.  P.  & 
L.  MeKIN.NET,  18(5-188  State  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fino  upland  farm  of  275  acres  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City  milk  zone;  very 
productive  soil;  land  nearly  level  and  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  stone;  well  adapted  to  tractor 
ami  modern  machinery;  carrying  now  63  head  nf 
s’r-ok;  27m  tulles  from  railroad  town;  milk  4 
per  10<)  extra  on  bacteria;  special  premium  fur 
good  fat  test;  50  acres  growing  timber;  2 no 
acres  tillable;  2  dwellings.  40x80;  modern  dairv 
barn,  with  annex  20x60  for  horses  and  young 
stock:  concrete  milk  house:  large  silo;  water 
buckets  in  cow  barn:  3  other  storage  barns; 
f.u  t  orchard;  price  $10,560  f  ,r  farm  alone; 
buildings  alone  worth  the  price;  a  money  making 
farm;  liberal  terms  to  right  parties.  Address 
owner.  BOX  23,  Rockdale,  X.  Y. 


HIGHLY  productive  potato,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  near  Buffalo;  write  for  particulars;  no 
agents’,  direct  frein  owner.  ADVERTISER  605, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 7  miles  from  State  College. 

Fa.;  railroad:  mountain  stream:  orchard; 
brick  mansion  house:  3  other  dwelling  houses: 
to  settle  estate.  MRS.  C.  It.  BROWN,  3107 
Overbrook  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Ua. 


BOARD  at  comfortable  farm  house;  steam  heat, 
hath;  good  meals:  fine  spring  water:  $15  per 
week.  CHICHESTER,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co., 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting.  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timotliv. 
W.  A.  WITH  ROW,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  X.  i. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa,  third  cutting,  second  and 
first;  good  quality:  also  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
mixed;  have  few  cars  good  horse  hav;  can  ship 
promptly.  Address  THE  DEAN  FARMS,  Iue„ 
R.  D.  3,  Auburn,  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
__  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


Honey — Limited  amount,  at.  $7.00  per  5-lb. 

pail;  six  for  $5.00;  prepaid  in  third  parcel 
zone.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE  &  SONS,  Kinderhook, 

X.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted,  nice  white  clover,  producer 
to  consumer,  10  lbs.  3d  zone,  $2.10.  J.  M. 
ALLION,  Box  355,  Fayette,  0. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  «f 
120  pieces,  2  lhs.  net,  p  stpaid,  $1:  sold  in 
st  res  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY- — 1921  extracted.  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  -ration,  clover  flavor,  $8.80;  buckwheat, 
$7:  16  lbs,  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  $1.90:  special  prim  s  on  large  lots; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


Ft'R  SAT.E — Ninety  tons  good  qualitv  mixed 
hay  $21  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Marathon.  'GLENN 
CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  clover  pRl  .ws,  $1.25.  SWEET  CLOVER 
FARM,  Summit viile,  Ind. 


MAINE  APPLES — Rockwoeds.  fine  eating  and 
linking;  Baldwins:  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
$2.50.  No.  1,-  and  $1.50,  No.  2.  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 
Belgrade,  Me.  ROOK  Wood  FARM. 


WANTED — orchard  spraying  outfit,  sliding  table 
saw  frame,  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller,  stalk 
shredder,  belting.  LEMBKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAT.E — nice  Alfalfa  hay  in  carluts.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  16  lbs.,  $2  75:  buckwheat.  5  lbs., 
$1.16;  10  ills..  $l,9o;  finest  quality.  II.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


3  LBS,  crisp  peanut  hritrle  for  $1;  made  fresh 
daily;  delivered  to  3d  '  ue.  MRS.  B.  LANDS- 
BERG,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
frem  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm :  three 
poim/is  for  one  dollar,  postpaid  anywhere. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winterton,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


F()R  SALE — One  1922  model,  double  unit.  Pine 
Tree  milker,  complete,  ready  to  set  up.  in  A1 
rendition;  used  only  six  months;  new  price, 
$235;  wilt  sell  at  $115.  PAUL  KOHLER,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


MOYIXtl  PICTURE  machine,  with  standard  size 
tl'm.  For  particulars,  write  SCHNEIDER,  8 
Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Vaccination  for  Roup 

Our  flock  of  chickens  has  the  roup.  We 
Ward  that  one  could  vaccinate  the  birds 
for  (he  disease.  If  so.  could  you  give  us 
information  as  to  how  it  is  done,  and 
what  is  used  for  it?  A.  B. 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Vaccination  for  roup  and  chicken  pox 
has  been  done  with  some  success  experi- 


o.  L.  wnite  Leghorns 

Allonr  baby  chick*  are  hatched  from  eggs 
of  our  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and 
carefully  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher 
than  hatcheries  selling  chicks  from  egg? 
gathered  from  random  flocks,  hut  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  made  up  many  times  over  in  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March- April  pullets  averaged  65#layiiig 


DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  !W?S 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

CloaO  to  the  t  op  ill  thi  a  year’s  Vineland  Lay  i  ng  con  test 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  ol  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


Idyldell  Farm  Standard  Quality  Chicks 

WOLCOTT.  NtW  YORK 

From  bred  today  stock.  Barron  Wli its  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconus,  Barred  Rock*.  R.  I. 
Reds,  100  p.  c.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  They  are 
bred,  hatched  and  shipped  right  Prices  reasonable. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  aud  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  prot*  .  ed  my  pens  which  finished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
tests.  Also  a  few  choice  cockerels  for  sale 

J.  W.  BOTTCHER  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  »old  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron's  strain  of 
England,  SS  setting  of  15;  8510  setting  of  100. 
Booking  orders  uow 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUII  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SING-LE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  rears  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  per  IUO  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock.  With  Certified  cockerels 
S15.  Hutching  Eggs,  $9,  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


S57S2.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
males  from  wldull  we  offer  eggs  at  93.00  per  setting 
(15  eggs  j,  98.00  per  fifty;  915.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  or  yearlings,  muted  to  certified  males  at  92  OO 
per  setting;  97.00  per  hundred;  five  hundred  or  more 
in  one  shipment  at  96.00  per  hundred. 

REMEMBER  we  have  been  bleeding  our  strains  for 
over  9,0  years  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
heus.  NO  baby  clocks,  pullet*  1u  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORN  .S  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Which  A  Sox,  Proprietors  Bulietou  spu,  N.  Y . 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Thf'  b«AUtifq|  tuj*tn»*a  h*r»1  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bt»r  whit*  virira.  World  Kacort!  luyont  Ameri¬ 
can  Eif*  Content f  .Greatest  winner*  N**w  York- 
Chlcajjti.  Hardy,  vifforoim  money  makarn.  Stock 
Eg>::«,  Chick*.  »hipped  safety.  Cotulo*  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GO  Op 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

Breeding  stuck  and  baby  cliix  from  .elected  trap-nested 
bl  eeders.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Pen.  of  2  and  3-year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
producing  HENS.  Stated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor— nil  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

15E9GS....  93.00  25  CHICKS  . ..  97  50 

30  °  ....  6.50  50  "  ....  13.50 

50  ’*  ....  8.50  100  “  ....  25,00 

100  *'  ....  16.00 

Flock  Matings— 91  2  per  1  00  EOQS 
J.  H.  WILSON  -  Methuen.  Mass. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  l  $22  per  100 
BARRON  Strain  /  $100  per  500 
Circular.  Mattctvck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

Two  Hundred  slxty-tln  ee  to  three  hundred  and  fouregg- 
Males  hoading  our  pens.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  W, GEORGE  tf  SONS  Rome  2  V ineland,  N.  J. 


SC.  Buff  Leghorn  Hatching  Egg*.  52.50  per  15;  812 

•  period.  It.  B.  CASLICK,  Nbwhulo,  Ngw  VouK 


4.  0.  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S<  0.  Wblto  Leghorn  und  IChorfi*  lilitud  Red  broader* 
are  *eUct«d  for  vigor,  a|*o  *0<J  typo,  and  aro  the  result  wf  10 
years  careful  •alcetlon.  Our  i»*>n  of  While  Loirhornt*  in  tho 
N.  Y.  Htate  laying  Con  tout,  held*  4th  place  For  the  1  nr  year. 
Wc  nova  thu  larraatami  boat-equipped  huteh).'i«-  plant  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  40,900-00*  capacity.  All  .  hick*  postpaid  und 
safe  arrival  iruaran troll.  Writ*  for  illuairatef!  circular  and 
prices. 

A«  B.  HALL  •  •  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulpstiuin.  Bredlolay.  Chicks  und  Hutching  eggs  for 
sell).  Cir.  free.  HUGH  E.  PATTERSON,  K.  F.  0.  Mr.  I,  CUylon,  NT. 


Baby  Chicks  12|c  Each  LEGHORNS 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  15  year*  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  -  Stastsburg  On  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


Certified 

S .  C.  White  Leghorns 

iJaby  chicks  und  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  uml  sealed  banded  by  u  Suite  Expert,  The 
selection  was  bused  on  except lomil  production, 
site,  vigor  und  beauty  of  type, 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


s.c. white  nil nv  PUIPI/0 
LEGHORN  dAd  I  UlHljIVO 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  layiug  strains  ur  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price,  915  par  100;  Hi  Mil  per  1,000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  .  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  "SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  hove  a  limited  number  of  S.  C.  W.  L.  chick*  for 
sale  from  our  heavy-laying,  vigoron*  stork.  Hook 
your  orders  now  MAURICE  CRUIIN.  t.  F.  0  ».  Plalnfi.ld,  v  j 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

I  breed  for  my  own  use.  C.  H.  PARISH,  Oneanij,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

By  Parcel 
Poet  Prepaid 


S.  C,  White  Leghorn*.  Excellent  strains 
and  Contest  1'hCO>-.|$,  ECQS  p  r  o  tl  u  e  e  d 
every  day  (n  yt  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery,  circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  Invited.  Custom  hutching. 

Phone  Plaineboro  628 

Bungalow  Poullrj  Fntm  SJMSSIJS.'WS 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  (run 
anteed.  Barred  Itoeks,  It.  1.  Kcds,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Minorca*.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
Fiee.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  II.  MAXKLV,  Prop.  UnAllitnriillf,  i'll 


BABY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.  C.  While  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Cornell  Certified.  Now  booking  orders  tor  April  Eggs  and  May  and  June 
Chicks,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  E.  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hatched;  from  eggs  of  our  own  selected  breeders 
that  have  been  bred  for  type,  vigor,  and  high  egg 
production.  Free  t-nngo  and  Hutteriullk  fed.  100* 
safe  delivery  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed, 
Chicks.  8518  per  100:  OHIO  per  1.000.  Hatching 
eggs.  00%  fertile,  $7  per  101),  MKADOWIlBOOK 
FARM,  G.  RYAN,  Tivoli,  New  York 

REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Registered  on  both  *ire  and  dam  side.  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  number.  Registered  on  »ire  side  only.  25c  each. 
Vigorous,  throe-year-old  hens  of  heavy  type  mated 
to  lively  5-pound  cockerels,  S20  hundred.  Chicks 
from  early  hatched  pullets,  SIB  hundred  No  lights 
used,  E.  j.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS, 

Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 

Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality — Same  Lord  prices. 

80-page  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
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Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

•ARROW  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  t  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chick*,  Feb..  March, 
April.  May  delivery,  10  to  12.0111)  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  If  given  half  a  chance,  biggs  for  batch¬ 
ing  now  ready  In  any  quantity.  My  hook,  '■I’rollts  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1,  or  free  with  ail  810  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  E1IGAK  BRIGGS,  Itox  7.>.  Pleas¬ 
ant  V alley,  N.  Y- 


Ke  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  strains.  5,000  quality  chick* 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  method*  used.  All  chicks 
hutched  in  improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years’  experience  hatching  ami  breeding 
Leghorns.  It  svl II  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
aud  free  circular. 

BROOK  SI  DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown  Sergeantuvllle,  N.  J. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Breeder  of  Strictly  American  S.  0.  W. 
Leghorns  for  the  past,  15  years.  Made  a 
greater  win  on  farm  flock’s  at  the  great 
New  York  State  Fair,  than  any  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  S  C.  W.  Leghorn*.  They  were 
judged  by  Professor  Krura  of  tho  Cornell 
University,  l>ay  old  chicks  a  specialty. 
Aiu  hooking  orders  every  day.  It  does  not 
lake  much  of  a  deposit  to  assure  you  of 
your  chicks  when  you  want.  them.  Prices 
reasonable.  8eud  for  circular. 

BOY  S.  RIDER.  Rullston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  11,  1922 


(luring  th«  months  of  November-Deceiuber. 

From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked 
a  large  uumber  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want 
Quality,  wm*  us.  If  you  want  price,  don't. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM.  Kalonah.  N.Y. 


generally  practical  method  of  con  trolling 
these  diseases.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  not  recommend  the 
practice,  saying  that  it  has  not  proved 
successful.  Vaccines  ma.v  be  obtained, 
with  directions  for  their  use,  however, 
from  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  O., 
and  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

M.  II.  I). 

Disease  of  Chickens  and  Turkeys 

I  notice  that  on  page  101  you  advise 
using  catechu  for  eoeeidiosis  in  chickens. 
I  have  heard  this  drug  mentioned  before 
for  this  trouble,  but  have  never  been  able 
to  learn  in  what  way  it  is  used,  nor  in 
what  quantity.  Any  information  you 
could  give  me  on  the  subject  would  be 
very  much  appreciated.  j.  g.  l. 

Pennsylvania, 

Ren] yin g  to  this  question,  I  would  say 
that  the  dose  of  catechu  is  a  teaspoonful 
in  each  three  gallons  of  drinking  water. 
The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  giving  each  adult,  bird  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  with  10  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  castor 
,  oil.  Of  course,  the  (lose  should  be  les¬ 
sened  for  younger  birds,  according  to  age. 
This  article  will  answer  several  letters  I 
have  .received  asking  what  dose  of  catechu 
to  give  for  eoeeidiosis,  and  how  to  give  it. 

A  letter  forwarded  to  me  by  The  R. 
N.-Y,,  from  a  lady  in  Johnsonvillc,  N.  Y., 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  pitiful  story 
of  her  endeavors  to  raise  turkeys.  Last 
year  she  had  hatched  80  and  raised  only 
nine,  but  that,  was  better  than  any  of  her 
neighbors  had  done.  81ie  described  the 
symptoms  of  light  yellow  and  frothy  drop¬ 
pings.  etc.,  very  completely,  ‘‘the  rot  Ion 
liver  falling  to  pieces  at  a  touch.”  I  sent 
her  letter  to  my  correspondent,  in  San 
Diego,  who  showed  it  to  Dr.  Wore  forth. 
The  doctor  says  it  was  true  “blackhead." 
Mrs.  B’s  letter  stated  her  turkeys  were 
badly  affected  with  intestinal  worms, 
and  I  quote  my  correspondent:  “There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  these 
birds  were  weakened  by  the  attack  of 
worms,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  any 
successful  treatment,  for  blackhead  should 
be  connected  with  a  like  treatment  for 
worms.  I  think  it.  well  to  advise  Mrs.  R. 
to  begin  giving  the  ipecac  when  her  poults 
are  two  weeks  of  age.  One  teaspoon fu! 
of  the  powdered  ipecac  in  enough  mash 
for  20  birds,  fed  twice  a  week. 

My  opinion  is  that  failure  of  remedies 
to  cure  is  often  due  to  the  fact.  that,  the 
disease  lias  progressed  too  far  before 
treatment,  is  begun,  and  the  remedy  is  con¬ 
demned  as  no  good  when  it  did  not  have 
a  fair  chance.  It  will  put  many  a  dollar 
into  the  pockets  of  farmers'  wives  if  tur¬ 
key-raising  can  be  made  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  again.  geo  a.  cosgrove. 

Blackhead,  White  Diarrhoea,  and  Gapes 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  disease  of  young  turkeys?  They 
seem  perfectly  healthy  until  they  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  then  they  get 
droopy  and  have  a  white,  slimy  discharge 
of  the  bowels,  and  finally  die;  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  them  after  dead,  and  tind  the  liver 
all  diseased.  Also  advise  as  to  white 
diarrhoea  and  gapes  in.  little  chicks. 

Wilmington,  Del.  J.  J.  U. 

From  the  description  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  your  turkeys  have  the  disease 
called  blackhead.  Dr.  Wegeforth,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  discovered  that  ipecac  was  both 
a  cure  and  a  preventive  of  the  disease. 
Used  a.s  a  preventive,  the  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  powdered  ipecac  in  enough 
mash  for  each  unit  of  20  birds.  Feed  it 
twice  a  week  until  they  are  half  or  two- 
thirds  grown,  commencing  when  they  are 
two  weeks  old-  As  a  cure,  10  drops  three 
times  a  day  in  the  mouth,  of  the  fluid  ex¬ 
tinct  of  ipecac,  is-  given  for  three  days, 
then  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  then 
ouce  a  day  for  a  similar  period.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  much  better,  as  often  the  disease 
has  progressed  too  far  for  the  cure  to 
overcome  it, 

Gapes  in  little  chicks  is  caused  by 
worms  in  the  windpipe;  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  making  a  loop  in  a  hair  from  a 
horse’s  tail  and  inserting  it  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe  of  the  chick,  drawing  out  the  worms. 

White  diaiTluea  is  inherited,  usually 
from  the  mother  hen.  in  the  egg.  It  is 
very  hard  to  cure.  But  all  diarrluea  in 
chicks  is  not  “white  diarrhoea,"  by  any 
means.  That  condition  known  as  "pasted 
tip  behind"  is  not  white  diarrlnea.  Fader 
favorable  conditions  bacteria  multiply 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  are,  say.  alkaline,  or  neutral,  make 
them  acid,  and  so  destroy  the  harmful 
bacteria.  Feed  loppered  milk,  for  the 
lactic  acid  there  is  in  it.  Change  the 
conditions.  A  mild  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
is  often  very  beneficial.  Earthworms  are 
said  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  gape  worm,  and 
in  places  where  the  gapes  prevail,  chicks 
should  be  removed  to  some  other  locality. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE,  * 


“GREEN  and  WHITE”  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR 

"A  White  Deal  Stays  Green  in  Your  Memory’ * 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  from  mature,  viftoiv.u*,  Iieavy-loyinfr  breeders, 
trap-nested  for  years  for  heavy  fry  production.  Otir 
hi i Us  at  the  Contests  show  hy  their  excellent  records 
the  blood  and  breeding  buck  of  I  hem.  Prices  are 
reasonable.  Send  for  free  circular.  We  also  have 
chicks  from  Cornell  Certified  stock  for  sale. 

SCHLEIN  S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Centra  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

f  SPECIAL  PRICES  TOR  APRIL.  S.  C.  White 
ami  Brown  Leghorn*,  18c  each  ,  #120  per 
1,000.  Barred  Hocks,  tic.  Broilers,  tie;  jailO 
per  1,000.  Also  Rods,  Wyandotte*,  Whit* 
Bocks,  id  Inure  an,  etc:  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Firs* 
hatch  due  March  llth.  Onr  12th  year.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  free. 

the  KEYSTONE  HATCHtBT  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS 

My  bird*  are  direct  Young  strain  and  were  1st  prize 
winners  at  Trenton  Fair  last  fall.  Eggs,  S2.50  and 
$5  per  15;  $12  par  hand  red. 

HARRY  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  Our  Specialty 

Write  for  particulars. 

CLARENCE  B.  REYNOLDS  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

BUYING^  •W'lTH  assurance 

Ten  years  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  iireedei .  Free  farm 
range.  Three  consecutive  years  Cornell  Certifica¬ 
tion.  Our  pen  finished  second  in  N.  Y.  State  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  for  first  year.  Fire  of  pen  have  official 
records  of  203-2 14-32 $-223-230  eggs.  Baby  Chicks. 
Hatching  Eggs.  circular  on  request.  HlLl  VIEW  FARM 
H.  I .  HENDRICKSON,  Bridoehampton.  Loop  Island,  New  York 

BABY  CHICKS  5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  $30  per  ion.  Selected 
liens,  mated  with  certified  cockerels,  $20  per  100. 
IVioe  r. ..lured  on  late  oi'ilers.  Snow  Plumage 
Poultry  Farm,  LESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville.  New  York 


Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  pure  bred  vigorous  American  Leghorn  stock. 
Big.  hu.ky  chicks,  properly  hatched.  Cornell  Certi¬ 
fied  breeders,  3  to  4  yrs.  old,  mated  with  Certified 
Cockerels.  830  per  100.  Carefully  selected  utility 
breeders  mated  with  large,  full  of  pep,  Certified  cock¬ 
erels,  820  perlOO.  Weprmlueeull  eggs  used  for  lmtch- 
iagt'B  ourown  modem  pl  ant.  Illustrated  folder  fl  oe. 
ORCHARD  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  O.K.  Cern.fi.  N.  Y. 


14  Directly  Imported  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  my  pure  BARRON  Strain  mating*. 
Pedigrees,  272-288,  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
chicks  and  fertile,  egg*  from  these  ami  other  Leg¬ 
horn  matings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

It.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  P®. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C-  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
II.  CtOMl,  8upt  Itonlyn,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  T«l,  lio.ljn  90  * 

FOR  SALE  Ilfttcllinf;  EGrG  IS 

from  one.  two  »nd  three  year-old  Mingle  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Hens.  Blue  Ribbon  winners  in  two  contest*. 
Write  for  prices.  We  guarantee  sal  Infection. 

Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Moriches.  I,.  |.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-H ATCHING  EGGS  ^ 

Rhode  Island  Rods  and  S.  White  Leghorns.  Mallard 
und  l'ckin  duck  eggs.  E.  E.  RI00UT,  Ophir  F«rm,  Pur. Lift,  N.  f, 

BABY  CHICKS  f :.'i  W: 

„  ...  Rred-tu-lay 

strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  HITC  H,  Prop., 
Boxwuud  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Delaware 

Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  S20  per  10(1.  Hatching  eges,  $8  per  100 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoullryFirm,  Hopewell  Jet..  N.v! 

WINNERS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  are  winning  for  mo,  why  not  you  I  Youngs- 
Ferris  strain.  Farmers'  prices  Circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Houle  2-A  Bath.  H.  V. 

8-Weeks-01d  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

February  ru  b  hatch,  from  line  strain  of  trap-nested 
breeder*  Will  make  big  money  for  you  in  summer, 
and  serve  as  excellent  breeders  text  Spring,  $1.25 
per  bird  Special  price  iu  large  quantities.  JIust 
dispose  of  f’5'1  pullets,  Good  layers.  Excellent  stock. 
At  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer,  muiier  «  MUtiE*.  Vm.i.nd,  n.  j 

SH  HoHe  records  of  over  BO  egge  in  6  month*. 

.  U.riCU3  Ib-ns  examined  and  Individuals  tested  each 
yea,  by  t’i/rne!l  Fiilverslly.  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Circular.  I,.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Rout.  7,  Oewego,  tf.  Y. 

Buff  Wyandottes 

*1.75  per  15:  *:t  par  80;  *8  per  Kk).  Chirks,  8*.  each; 
*•-*0  per  100,  prepaid.  gruvER  M.  YOUNC,  Co.|.erib«rj,  r«.  R.  2 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  cortlllod  males,  rosweu  ERIE.  liiilnrb-.’k,  K.  T. 

HATCHING  EGGS- S.C. W. Leghorns 

to  cockerel*  tired  Right  Rooked  up  on  chicks  till 
May  80th.  Circular.  TIOQA  LEGHORN  F*RM.  Rl.Iiturd,  N.  V. 

Qiinnv  Rnifilt  li'iarin  y-'-V C k off  Strains.  C.  White 

CIlHiny  ImlOK  I1  arm  Leghorn*.  Egg*  that  hatch 

—  *9.25  per  15.  *13  per  100,  YYiutertun,  Sullivan  to.,  It.  I. 

WHITE  KOOK  HATCHING  EGGS.  I.i— 81.50. 
51ua,  GEL).  CONKLIN  -  Cuntondalb,  N.  Y. 
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Long  Island  Hatcheries 


Tree-Conkey’s  Poultry  Book 


The  Henyard 


roof  should  ho  tight-boarded  and  covered 
with  prepared  roofing  if  the  pitch  is  as 
slight  as  indicated.  A  steeper  roof  may 
be  shingled.  The  walls  should  be  air¬ 
tight.  upon  all  sides  but  the  front,  and 
that  should  face  the  south  or  southeast. 
The  front  may  well  be  a  very  open  one 
in  your  latitude,  one-third  or  more  of  the 
space  being  covered  with  poultry  netting. 
This  opening  should  extend  nearly'  across 
the  front  of  the  building  and  he  about  3 
ft,  from  the  floor.  One  or  more  windows 
may  also  be  used,  if  desired,  and  if  need¬ 
ed  to  admit  sunlight,  but  the  open-front 
construction  should  be  well  adapted  to 
your  latitude.  Concrete  makes,  iu  many 
respects,  the  most  desirable  floor. 

M.  D.  D. 


A  Dry  Henhouse 

Would  M.  P».  1).  describe  the  henhouse 
of  which  he  speaks  on  page  214  in  answer 
to  Mrs.  L.  A.  S.?  Would  he  state  size 
of  building  and  number  of  fowls  in  it? 
M.  it.  I>.  says  he  can  kick  up  dust  with 
the  litter.  This  is  surely  dry.  and  also 
wish  he  would  state  if  same  is  content  or 
board  floor.  If  board  floor,  state  whether 
double-boarded,  with  tar  paper  between, 
and  if  open  or  closed  under  floor.  This 
henhouse  of  M.  B.  P.'s  must  be  a  good 
dry  building.  r.  i*.  k. 

Monticello.  X.  Y. 

The  house  in  which  I  can  “kick  up 
dust”  dops  not  differ  materially  from 
many  others  and  was  not  built  by  myself, 
having  come  with  the  place.  Otherwise, 
it-  would  differ  in  some  respects  from  its 
present  form.  But  it  is  certainly  dry.  It 
is  about  12x35  ft.  in  size  (too  narrow), 
has  a  gable  roof,  with  space  beneath  gable 
filled  with  straw  (a  great  place  for  mice), 
tight  boarded,  papered  and  clapboarded 
walls  (unnecessarily  expensive),  and  a 
concrete  floor  on  dry.  gravelly  soil.  It  is 
even  painted  red  and  trimmed  with  white, 
hilt  my  predecessor  made  that  concession 
to  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  It 
originally  hud  one  single  sash  window  2 
ft.  square  in  each  end,  one  on  north  side 
and  four  on  the  south,  all  3  ft.  from  the 
floor.  The  walls  are  7  ft.  high,  from 
floor  to  plate  and  straw.  Practically  ihe 
only  change  that  1  have  made  in  it  has 
been  to  remove  the  two  center  windows 
from  the  south  wall  and  saw  out  the 
hoarding  between,  leaving  an  open  space 
2x11  ft.  in  size  and  3  ft.  from  the  floor. 
This  space  is  never  closed  by  anything 
more  nearly  airtight  than  2-in.  mesh  wire 
poultry  netting.  This  space  admits  a  lot 
of  air,  and  air  that  is  frequently  far  be¬ 
low  zero  in  temperature,  having  gone  this 
Winter  close  to  30  below.  This  ’Winter 
there  has  been  added  a  sleeping  shed  con¬ 
nected  by  a  runway,  where  most  of  the 
inmates,  nearly  200  in  number,  roost. 
This  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  house. 
Tbis  building  is  literally  dust  dry.  and 
the  fowls  are  always  happy  in  it,  singing 
like  a  house  afire  when  heiug  fed  on  zero 
days,  and  only  a  few  of  their  large  Leg¬ 
horn  combs  have  been  tiped  by  the  frost. 
The  flock  of  yearlings  and  over  has  passed 
but  one  day  without  an  egg  this  Winter, 
laying  all  through  their  molt  in  addition. 
There  have  been  no  colds  or  other  dis¬ 
eases  among  tire  members  of  the  fldek. 

M.  D.  D. 


QUALITY 


Rocks,  Reds,  Leg-horns,  Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  Whits 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parrel  Post  prepaid.  inn  percent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

IL.ONG  ISLAM)  HATCH  Kill  KS,  Inc. 
IbiC’livllle  Center.  I..  1. 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

What  is  the  cause  nf  blood  spots  in 
eggs?  I  keep  Burred  Plymouth  Iiocks, 
ami  I  think  they  arc  in  good  health.  They 
have  been  laying  very  well.  The  eggs 
have  had  the  blood  spots  for  some  time. 
Xovv  I  have  put  the  roosters  with  the 
hens  to  have  the  eggs  for  hatching.  Will 
those  eggs  lie  good  for  hatching?  Is 
there  anything  to  prevent  the  blood 
spots?  I  feed  Cornell  rations.  p.  c. 

Blood  spots*  in  eggs  are  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  ^mnll  blood  vessel  in  the 
egg  passages  and  the  formation  of  a  small 
blood  dot  which  is  enclosed  within  the 
shell  as  the  egg  is  formed.  It  does  not 
injure  the  egg  for  anything  but  eating 
purposes,  and  not  for  these  if  one  can 
overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  thought 
of  eating  a  small  clot  of  blood  with  the 
egg.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  their 
occurrence,  hut  eggs  containing  them  can 
be  detected  very  easily  by  candling. 

M.  B.  D, 


wanteo — | .OOO  Whits  Leghorn  Pullets 

six  eight.  wks.  old,  delivery  my  farm  May  10th-30th. 
Smaller  qmuititieB  considered.  Give  parent  stock 
vecord  IjOW  price  gets  qnirk  order. 

FRANCK  108  Roseville  Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Early  chicks  pay  best.  Send 
today  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
Chicks  sent  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  within  1200  miles. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  certified 

2-4-yr.-old  liens,  mated  P*  Cornell  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Ought  to  make  good  layei  b.  '\  e  hare  a  limited  quantity 
at  reasonable  pries.  WILLIAM  JANOS,  Hnnrtnrtoo,  I,.  I..N.T. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


America’s  Standard  for  Forty  Years 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

They  hatch  the  largest  num-  — - 1 

ber  of  finest  rh  ieks  and  mine  — i 

them  with  Bmallcst  loss.  The  ?  -  ««  ,  *  I 

choice  of  the  mostsucressiul  WWWN  ‘V ']  I  I 

poultrymen.  Dependable,  au-  [VOB  kjm  -JlVti 

tomatie, durable, ./uura* teed.  , - - - ~  * —  V  Ff 

Write  for  complete  catalog.  I  E  v 

PRAIRIE  STATE  »  I  i 

INCUBATOR  CO. 

Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


EGGS-S.C.  W.  Leghorn  -  CHICKS 


from  heavy-laying  vigorous  vrmiii  from  Cornell  ce»M ified 
stock.  Minimum*  weight  of  bleeders.  4  lbs.  Reared  on 
free  rauge.  j»er  100,  SO*,  after  May  30th.  Eggs,  $10 
per  100.  SE0,  CADV.  Orchard  Brook  **oulfrj  form,  Liverpool,  H-f  Cir. 


Poorly  Balanced  Ration 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  Leghorn 
pullets  and  hens.  I  am  feeding  a  mash 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
middlings,  flour  middlings,  ground  oats. 
oOmeal  and  meat  scraps,  and  a  scratch 
feed  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  In  addition  to  this 
they  get  all  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
that  they  can  drink,  fresh  water,  oyster 
shells,  grit,  and  rutabagas.  I  also’  give 
them  pieces  of  moat  which  I  hang  on  the 
wall,  and  occasionally  I  give  them  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  warm,  hofled  potatoes.  I  have  a 
chicken  coop  16x32  ft.  which  h  s  four 
large  windows  on  the  east,  one  on  the 
west  and  one  on  the  south  which  covers 
half  the  <-:de.  It  has  a  cement  floor,  but 
I  keep  it  covered  at  all  times  with  a  drv. 
cion n  Liner  of  straw.  I  have  about  100 
birds;  40  of  these  arc  pullets,  six  are 
roosters,  and  the  rest  are  old  hens.  I 
feed  thorn  two  quarts  of  scratch  feed  in 
the  morning,  two  quarts  at  noon,  and 
four  quarts  at  night.  About  half  of  the 
chickens  are  scratching  in  the  litter  all 
the  time,  and  the  other  half  are  sitting 
on  the  roosts.  When  I  feed  them  th" 
scratch  feed  they  all  fly  off  the  roosts  and 
go  for  the  egg  mash,  although  I  keep  that 
before  them  all  the  time.  When  I  first 
started  to  feed  this  way  I  got  over  40 
eggs  a  day  and  the  chickens  seemed  to 
have  Tors  of  life,  but  after  a  month  or  so 
they  cur  down  on  the  eggs  until  I  only  got 
about  20  a  day.  It  was  about  this  time 
they  began  to  sit  on  the  roosts.  I  thought 
they  might  he  too  fat.  so  1  did  not  give 
them  sn  much  scratch  bed  and  kept  the 
egg  mash  from  them  part  of  the  time. 
They  seem  to  have  more  life,  but  their 
combs  have  turned  almost  white  and 
they  lay  only  eight  eggs  a  day,  so  I  have 
started  to  feed  thpm  almost  as  much  as  I 
did  bcfo”C.  I  keep  fine  wood  ashes  be¬ 
fore  them  so  they  can  have  a  dry  dost 
bath,  and  I  looked  for  lice  the  other  day 
but  could  not  find  any.  A.  D. 

You  arc  not  feeding  too  much,  but  you 
are  feeding  an  excessive  quantity  of  meat 
and  meat  equivalents.  Your  dry  mash  is 
one-sixth  part  meat,  enough  iu  itself,  and. 
in  addition,  you  are  giving  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  fresh  meat  and  the  equivalent 
of  meat  in  i he  form  of  skim  and  butter¬ 
milk.  Where  all  that  the  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume  of  milk  is  given,  the  meat  ration 
may  be  small,  say  one-eighth,  or  less,  of 
flip  dry  mash.  And,  if  fresh  meat  is  fed, 
the  amount  in  the  mash  should  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  reduced.  Frequent  changes 
iu  rations  and  methods  of  feeding,  too. 
are  disastrous  to  egg  production.  One 
should  adopt  a  proper  plan  of  feedlug  an  i 
make  only  such  changes  as  arc  absolutcfv 
necessary.  A  small  feeding  of  whole 
grain  in  the  morning  in  the  litter,  dry 
mash  always  before  the  fowls,  ami  all  the 
whole  grain  that  they  will  consume  at 
night  is  ft  good  method,  though  a  little 
whole  grain  at  noon  to  keep  the  fowls 
busy  scratching  in  the  litter  is  all  right. 
Fed  in  this  way.  100  Leghorns  should  cat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  quarts  per  100 
birds  of  whole  grain  each  dnv.  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  dry  mash.  When  lay¬ 
ing  heavily  they  should  consume  a 
larger  quantity  of  mash.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes,  raw  or  boiled,  may  be 
given  at  noon,  though  boiled  potatoes  are 
fattening  rather  than  an  egg-producing 
food.  With  rutabagas  for  succulent  veg¬ 
etable  food,  better  keep  the  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  pigs.  Adopt  a  rational  plan 
of  feeding  and  don’t  change  it  every  time 
you  note  a  change  in  egg  production  ;  the 
latter  fluctuates,  no  matter  how  bens  are 
fed,  m.  n.  D. 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit- 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  So*  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


English  246-278  Strain  Black  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  L'lrciitnr.  G.  S.  Cl'M.ES,  fclkti*w,  l*a. 


aSS/  Imitator  and  Brooder  fWVifetfM 

made  of  California  [J  I  ft  TRj 
’'p Redwood.  Incubator  boa  C3 

covered  with  asbestos  — 
and  galvanized  iron  , 

copper  tanks  in  incubator  ~and’ 

brooder.  30  days*  trial— money  ml 

back  if  not  O.  K.  FREE  Catalog.  Vgfcl''  ,  & 

260  EGG  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  $28.75 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Bo»81 .  Racine, Wis. 


ivegai-uorcas  n  mie  wyanaoiies 

Best  winter  an<i  summer  laying  strain.  From  Mar. 
tin’s?  special  matings.  Eggs.  100- "3.  Cockerels, 
58.  Choice  bens  and  pullets.  13. 

V.  Rickey  -  Ancram,  New  York 


hlte  Wyandotte  Cockerel*,  -*S.  #5.  JtO.  On  ap¬ 
proval.  OWSLAXD  FARM  St*  4*7.  Hammond,  Ji.  T. 


Heat  from  Brooder  and  Hover 

I  have  been  using  the  1.000  chick  size 
coni  brooding  stoves.  I  only  wish  to  put 
about  400  chicks  in  one  flock.  What  size 
coal  brooding  stoves  would  you  advise 
using — the  500-cliick  size  or  the  1000  size. 
f»r  best  results  in  '.he  latitude  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ?  Will  the  small  size  keep 
fire  as  long  as  the  large  size?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  oil-burning  hovers,  and 
which  is  the  cheaper  for  mild  weather? 

Delaware.  w.  H.  G. 

The  question  of  size  of  brooder  stove  to 
use  is  governed  more  by  the  size  of  the 
room  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
season  in  which  the  chicks  are  to  be 
brooded,  than  by  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  stove.  While  1.000  chicks  have  been 
successfully  raised  in  one  flock  under  one 
large  stove,  the  great  majority  of  poultry- 
men  will  certainly  have  better  results  if 
i'  ey  keep  the  size  of  their  flocks  down  to 
300  or  less.  This  is  not  because  of  the 
lack  of  ability  nf  a  stove  to  furnish  ln-at 
for  more,  but  because  the  individual  chick 
has  a  better  chance  for  life  and  thrift  if 
it  is  not  forced  t»  compete  with  too  many 
fellows  If  I  had  a  1. 000-chick  size  stove 
T  should  not  discard  it  for  a  smaller  size 
in  order  to  brood  400  chicks,  since  a  few 
can  as  well  be  brooded  under  a  large  stove 
as  a  greater  number,  but.  if  purchasing  a 
new  stove  for  use  in  your  latitude  and  iu 
a  well-constructed  brooder  house  or  room 
not  too  large  to  bo  heated  by  the  smaller 
sized  stove,  I  should  stive  the  extra  cost 
of  the  larger  stove.  The  small  fire  put 
and  coal  reservoir  will,  of  course,  not 
keep  the  fire  as  long  without  attention  as 
those  of  larger  stoves,  but  the  difference 
in  '  i  aspect  no  very  material,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  moderate  weather.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  used  the  oil-burning  stoves  and  cannot 
compare  them  with  the  others,  hut  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  one  prefers  to  burn  oil. 

M.  B.  D. 


ulf  Orplnxt  on  lltn.  and  Pullet-,  jll  and  84. 

1  OD1THIA  FARM  -  Stanley,  New  York 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS  Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


lCea^on&bte  Pt:  CliClll»l‘  Free,  ROVAL  FARMS.  Sergey,  Pa. 


F!r*t  Cl  bus  Stoond-Hand 
wT'  Em  natter  T  aim, 

i '  lia-Aet*  HJici  other  fruit  niul 

p&oJcHfrea.  All  our 
l  containers  are  in  as  good  n? 

i  new  condition  and  ready  for 

instant  use. 

Lift  us  auote  you — That*s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


FISHEL  WHITE  ROCKS  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  breeders-  lib  Lt-ghorne  layed  52  egg*  several 
days  in  August.  Chicks,  0  1  6  and  SEO  period.  Egg*.  80 
a- id  >8  per  100.  52  per  aettiug,  f.  P.  free.  Wishbone 
brooder  anil  B0  ell  Irks.  $20 

WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM  •  Fishkill.  N.  Y. 


peck  led  Sn—ex  II  \  T  T  H  I  X  G  EGGS.  Circular 
rioxn  K  fOVLTHI  I’l.tHT,  309  S.  llth  St.,  Patenon.N.J. 


PROLIFIC  ANCON  AS 

I’rize  Winners.  Groat  Layer*.  Cockerel-  S5.  Eggs. 
$2  50  for  15,  postpaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

L.  L.  LAMBERT  •  Aoponauo.  Rhode  Island 


The  One-Man  Poultry  Plant 


A  64>]*i££  bnok  r>y  Dr.  X.  V.  Sanborn,  one  of 
Ainer:cii’»  forersicmt  poultry  authorities,  teil- 
ow  to  make  u  so$£gae 
email  plots  of  land:  \ .7  “to  lay  out  yard, 
breed,  mis*  *nd  market**  4a  greatest  success 
Bud  profit.  Given  FREE  with  a  year’s  snh- 
ecripron  to  the  xni/nVu  v  /’Dti/f -v  .4rfcoearc 
— 12  bigr  illustrated  issues— for  only  $1. 

:an  Poultry  Advocate 

SYRACUSE,  N  V 


C.  ANCON  AS.  Breeding  Stock  and  Eggs.  WAITE 
SI.  X.  GAGE  <£  SON  -  SILVER  Chci.x.  new  Yoi.K 


One  and  Two  Dollars  Each#FM°nR “ hho°oes 

ISLAND  PULLETS  »N0  HENS.  Mnst  dispose  of  >hem 
;.t  sariifiee  to  mn  i.vom.  A  few  cockerels  for  sale. 
HATCHING  EGGS  IN  SEASON.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CONNISCLIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Tenslly.  N.  J. 


ESCSrCS-JSFromS.C.R.I.Reds 

Prize  winner*  nt  Cornwall  Poultry  show  at  New¬ 
burgh.  Grout  la  vers.  Fine  type. 

ARTHUR  B.  OSTROM  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


thickens  Sick  9 

Hens  Nor  Laying  | 


GERMOZONC  vill  nd  70fir  chickens  o frmip.  Colds,  cnrk*r.  tor? 
bend,  ckicknn  pox.  skin  diaortisni.  cbolerx,  IrdVroaiioa,  fctw*.l 
trouble  and  *ucn  *llrHetiC*--*H>4  keep  them  healthy.  F  r  over  33 

Jexra  the  liepemiable  remfldy.  Gel  Goraiocone,  aliof  srpousUn 
’RFE  'OKL.KTS.  ntUrafforBeodeeopea.lf  fco  dealer. or-Jer by 

card.  PosUnan  w«U  Collect  7 «ad  t6\)  aUtva^oc x *.ra  «  n*r>:e. 
CEO,  H,  U£  CO.,  Dopt,  F.$0  Omaha, 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

B»g4xn«l,  dark  rede.  Mai  eh  hatch,  ed  cocknels.  $5— $7 
each.  Hatehlrg  egge  from  ’i-s-yr.  breeders,  15  for  $3. 

ALEXANDER  M.  KAHN  Arnold  Avc..  Babylon.  N.  Y. 


BARKOV 

aS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


IkU  mI  l\  ILlllUab  “  Pullnest  ”  300-Egg  Strain  Large, 
i  u~v  je,  |.,ppe,i  combs.  I’atalog >ie.  Hatching 
Egg-- #1.50  per  15.  peel  paid.  $8  per  100, 

FAIRL AND  POULTRY  FARM  Louisville,  Kentucky 


SO  rages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hen9.  etc  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional.  Conker’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

the  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6S»B  Irnfni.  ClneliaS,  Obis 


Mnrcey  and  Msttler  strain.  Laree  and  fine  birds 

F.  HAWKINS  R.  4  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  P00LT8Y  HOUSES! 


:k  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  Vat  ten  wan,  N.  J., 

lira.  FORREST T  SH0TT9,  «■  ».  t.  MllUdale.  k  \ 


rAII  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting -winter eggs 
and  ropy  ot  "The  Full  Kgg  Basket."  Send  US  cents. 
NLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Henhouse  Plan 

Would  you  give  flip  plan  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  henhouse  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  100  hens?  n,  s.  s. 

Strasburg,  Va. 

Fowls  should  have  from  3  to  4  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  each  in  a  poultry  house,  and 
a  deep  buildiug  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
narrow  one.  for  a  number  of  reasons.  A 
buildings  1^x20  ft.  or  20x20  ft,  would  be 
amply  large  for  100  fowls,  and  one  10x20 
ft.  Would  do  very  well.  If  is  most  eco¬ 
nomically  built  in  the  familiar  shed-roof 
style,  with  front  S  ft.  to  0  ft  in  height, 
and  rear  IL.  to  5  ft  A  single  thickness 
of  board  walls  is  .sufficient  if  made  air¬ 
tight.  either  by  using  matched  stuff,  cov- 
ering  with  paper,  or  by  tight  battening, 
though,  of  course,  as  expensive  a  method 
cf  i 'illd'ntr  may  he  adopted  as  the  own- 
o"'  ■  'n-t»  :*t>'I  pocketbook  suggest.  The 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Baby  Chicks 


Fre*  rang*-  K'-lb.  corkeiols.  55  to  $7  50  *ach.  Kggs 
for  hatching  from  prirs  wiunevs.  $2.50  per  15 :  $15 
per  100,  delirereii  to  3rd  zone.  Ferti  ity  gnarunteed. 

M.  G.  MARCY  -  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


l’ape  and  Northrup  strain.  Fired  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  hens  on  free 
range.  Nothing  hut  Minnicas  Now  hooking  ur 
ders  for  delivery  anytime  after  April  1st.  Also 
hatching  eggs  Prices  right  and  satisfaction  enar- 
mi  toed.  LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FAR-U, 
R.  L.  SHOEMAKER.  Bluff  Paint,  Yates  CouBly,  New  Yerk 


For  Sale- Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Send  for  prices.  BAYVILLE  FARMS.  BayviUe,  N.  J. 


a  Kk  Husky,  livable  chaps.  Egg  machines- 

1  From  high-laying,  purebred  stock. 

|  P  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 

W.  Wyandotfes,  Anconas.  Sent  postpaid.  1009^  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated 
circular  free.  GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  Clyde,  New  York 
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SHEPPARD  Strain 

S.C.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 

Chicks,  $25  per  100.  Eggs,  $9  per  100.  Cockerels, 
$5  each.  COI.MAN  E.  DAII.OR,  Stanley.  New  York 


ANCONAS-Rose  and  Single  Comb  Hatching  Eggs 

$1.50  for  15.  Ancona  Hatty  Chicks.  Thorobred 
stork.  Harrison  Hall  Farm,  Kingsville,  Ohio 


MINORCAS.  S.C. Bl'kChiw  March, $25 pevC.  !7eca.  PcnNo. 
1,  Hogan  test,  *3oc:i.  Cockerels,  $5.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Memlle,  Bliss,  Hf. 


C.  jMottled  Aiooiiiis.  Baby  ohicks,$17— 100;  $*.50 
J«  —50.  GKO.  K.  ROiVniSH,  Kspehanck,  New  YORK 


Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

Hatching  Eggs.  H,  0  SAVACEAU,  14  Grjnitt  St..  Leominster,  Mess. 


JVEAHOGANY  H.EDS 

Ati  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent.  Foil  and 
Winter-laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  S3  for  15;  SB  for  50 :  S15 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Oireulai .  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  Box  BOO 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Underhill  breeding.  Hatching  eggs,  $9  per  100. 
Chicks,  S20  per  100.  Cockerels,  $3.  Rose  Comb  Red 
Pullets.  March  hatched,  $2  50. 

Halsey  e.  reeye  -  Rivrbbrad,  n.  y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  289  egg  strain.  Cockerels,  >5.00  and  18.00; 
Hatching  eggs,  *10.00  per  100;  Baby  chicks,  $25.00  pci  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES.  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  from  Bred-to-Lay  Bine  Ribbon  winners,  *2  per  15, 
$10  per  100.  04T*J,t*A  IMH’I.TItY  FaIUI.N.  0.,«i-ttJ*l>nrg.Pa, 


Better  U  t  i  1  i  t  v  * c* hIckenb 

UVU.C1  V  LX11LJ  KATCKINOEGGS 

Chickens, 585  cent*  up,  prepaid.  Mating  hit  free. 

H  C.  Cole.  H1UA1DE  EAlill,  No.  llaston,  Muss. 

Whito  R  noire  Cockerels  and  pullets  from  henry 
YV  Hilo  rvUbKs  laying,  prize  winning  stock,  S5, 

POTTER  1262  134th  St.  Richmond  Hill.  N  Y. 

j®.  325  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR  ! 

148  Eg-g-e  In  148  Days 
Layers  at  113  Days  Old 

Are  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
Records  of  Parks’ 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock3 

iSltt!!'°ToilSrtii£i  Bred  for  eggs  since  1889.  Egg  and 

7  ChickCir.Frce.LargcGen.Cat.25c 

"  '' j.  w,  PARKS, Bo*  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 

have  made  remarkable  records  at  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  and  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  selected  old  hens.  S4  tier  15;  $20  per  100. 
From  fnlly  matured  pullets.  $3  per  15;  S15  per  100. 
Safe  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  our  own  strain  No  baby 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W.  BUCK.  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  Pens. 
Prices  based  oil  egg  records  and  "  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storys,  Conn,,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  price*  address  S.  BBADFOKlI 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St.,  lielmont.  Mass, 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Hocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver- 


Pnre-Bred  Day-Old  Cbicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  Lj  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorn*,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandotte*.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston.  Mass. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

AND 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully 
mated,  farm  raised  birds,  selected  t»r  their 
prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity  in  season,  from 
our  matings  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Day-old  chicks  ire  can  supply  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Hocks  and  3.  O.  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  price  list. 

BRANFORD  FARMS  ■  Grot.,,  Csnn. 


pHgiNyrir«i  Baby  Chicks 


i  f 7«u,m'  Our  chicks  tire  bred-to-lay 

Ift/rttll)"”  -  If  mu  breeders  chosen  for 

>\ VA/LI'-  I  color,  laying  qualities,  size 

kW  FARMS !ln<l  thrift.  The  quality  of 
our  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  ft.  I*. 
Ifocks,  S.  (’.  K.  I.  Hmls, 
and  \V.  VVy  and  ottos  will 
please  you.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertvilje,  N.  J. 


Strong,  hearty  Baby  Chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strains  ol  pure-bred  qunl- 
>*y  hirila.  All  leading  breeds.  Our 
e.lnrks  are  carefully  bred,  hatched, 
ft  nipped*  and  prices  are  low’.  Write  fur 
FREE  catalog  nail  price  liat. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


D  AD  V  A  U|  \F  Quantities  of  Quality  chicks 
D  D  1  ■■  I  for  delivery  each  week  after 

March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
y8  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Ohio. 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  LuIneII.  MonuuS 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  €1125  per  10(1.  Satis¬ 
faction  ftrul  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SODDKR  -  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


XjAND  AND  X7CTATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS.  HARES.  CAVIES  and  DOGS,  Stock  $1.25  amt  up. 

Write  for  my  lllus.  and  Desc.  Catalog— it's  lieu. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERS VlLEE.  PA. 


BIG.  STURDY  C  H ICK8 

We  are  guru  of  our  chicks  because  we  know  all  about  our 
Breeding'  Stock.  Kinglet  Kooks.  Martin’s  Wyau<l<>lies, 
quality  S.  O.  Reds.  Eglantine  I.eghoniB,  100%  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Flee.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  lllll,  a.  J. 


chicks.  J.  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wasthumpton  Reach.  N.Y . 


IBarred  irLOCKS  E*elu«ively. 

Farm  Raised.  Free  Range.  Coekornl.*,  $5  56-57.50. 
Hatching  Eggs.  $12-100.  J  A.  CRAIG.  Freehold.  N.  J. 


DADDCnDHPIfQ  Led  all  Rocks  at 

uAnFlLU  tlUuIxu  Storrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FA  KM  Oazekqvia,  N.  Y, 

D/ID DPn  DClf* IT C  Baby  ‘‘hicka  and  Hatching 
uHKKLLJ  flULAD  Eggs.  300-egg  strain.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sain.  MANVEL  HOMESTEAD  FANM.  «*or**town,  li.launr. 

TTIJFF  FLOCK  EGGS 

Mr  Buff*  won  25  first  prizes  this  9enson  at  Philn 
delphia.  Newark  and  other  leading  show3.  Eggs. 
$3  arid  $5  per  15:  $15  per  hundred,  _  , 

HARRY  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N .  d . 


CHOICE  STOCK  AND  EGGS 

Cornell  Certified  White  Plymouth  Rocks— Cocker¬ 
els.  $10  to  $20  each.  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,' Cor¬ 
nell  Certified.  S30  per  hundred.  .8.  O.  White  Leghorn 
Eggs,  Cornell  Certified,  $25  per  hundred.  White 
Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $2  per  dozen  Turkey  Eggs, 
Bronze  Hens,  crossed  with  Wild  Tom.  75  cti.  each. 
TOROKILL  FARM  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


iirL'l.tlir _ Chicks  mill  F.gcs.  Mm  tln-Dor- 

Wnit8  Wyan00U68  ,-1K  Mraln  White  mid  Barred 
Rocka.  Prices  Right.  ANDNEW  8.  CAND,  N.  U.  1,  B.rnitoii,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTYES.  Regal-Dorcas  Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  $1.75 
—15  ;  S«— 100.  From  A  No.  1  heavy  laying  stork .  Or¬ 
der  now.  Shipped  when  wanted.  N.  HILL.  Scnaei  Fills,  N.  Y 


^Vhite  Wyandotte  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  good  laying  slock.  $1 — 13  ;  $7—100. 
Rlrerdale  Poultry  Farm,  East  Brookfield,  Mas*.  Box  187 


$2.50  Each-JioRcV«  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

Early  hatched.  Also  linns  and  cockerels.  Farm  raised. 
Fine  bred  stock.  MUSHODAY  rOULIHY  FANM,  Hirth  Cl>itm,  N.  Y. 


r.  n  II  ,  T -rkoys,  (ici-e,  Ducks.  Guineas.  Llautnins, 
rine  r  OUltry  ('linn,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  llaby Chicks.  Stork 

Eggs  low.  fa  log-  Pioneer  Kurins,  Telford,  Pa. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

nst/rc  FOR  HATCHING.  Mated  with  cocker 
lUUj  6[s  frou]  262  to  273-egg  hens.  From  Import¬ 
ed  stock.  Pen  1 — $3,511—15;  $7  50;  $13  100. 
Pen  2-S1.7S-15;  $5-50;  *8-100. 

NAUV0U  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Ellers,  Pa.  R.  0  1 


Baby  Chicks  •£• 

CHICKS 


Kulp  Strain  R.  C.  White  Leghorns 
lit  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  HUM  Net>  Wishlnglon,  Ohio 


TV  T  ¥/■  CJ  Real  Value.  Large  English- 

V/  XI  X  XV  *3  American  While  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
This  i*  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  n  f.o-,  PolUlown.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  OHICKS 
from  oUlclally  culled  and  cert i lied  3-4-year-old  breeders. 
Only  Certified  males  used.  $l*  and  $4(1  respectively. 

Barred  Plymouth  Kook  ohiolti,  $*0.  No  circular, 
STERLING  POULTIt  Y  YARDS  Bruihton,  N.  Y. 

W,  ROCK  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Hatching  F.ggs.  B2.50  per  15.  TV.  and  B. 
Rock.  K.  C.  Rods.  \V.  Wyandotte*.  IHt  SQUARE  DEAL. 
Route  13.  N.  Toiiawaiida.  New  York.  A  0.  WAITI  Prop. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

proven  winter  eggprodticors.  Our  chicks  live  and  do 
so  at  a  profit.  Yarmund  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburp,  N.  J. 


II  A.T  chin  o  eggs 

from  Trap-nested  Stock.  S.  < '.  White  Leghorns,  SB 
per  1  ill)  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reda,  SB  per  100.  All 
March  and  April  Baby  Clucks  sold  Booking 
Chicks  for  May  and  June  Delivery.  Liicnlai  tren 
WERNER  BROS  Ml.  Mttrion,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at,  Storrs  Postotfice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Colb-ge.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  arc  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  arc  nil  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  Of  vugs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  Inst  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  nud  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Sixteenth  week,  ending  February  20,  1022: 


BARRED  HOCKS 

Purdue  University-  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Out  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Harry  ti.  Culver,  i.  I . . 

G.  U.  Treadwell,  Mass . . . 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N,  Y... . 

Edgar  Stom  hton  Conn.. .  . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Mlehlgan  Poultry  Farm,  Mien . 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  .... 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo,.... . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  .  . 

Du  ml  a*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

II.  E,  Dennison  Mich..... . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslln,  N  .1 . 

George  J.  Sullivan-  N,  J . 

WHITE  ItOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Applocrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

F.  K.  Pember.  R.l . . . 

Albert  T.  Lonzon,  Mass . 

Harold  F,  Hurotr.  Mas* . 

K.  W  .  Picker,  N  .1 . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Walter  Bradbury.  England . 

Clarence  tt.  Hanes,  Mi, h,, . 

ArthurU  Shaw,  Mass. . 

Frank  P  Mattes  in,  K.  I  . 

Benjamin  F.  Decker,  N.  J . 

Clemens  J.  Dianmiui,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Cuiin . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn... . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn. . 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  Y . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sutinyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms.  N  J  „ . 

D.  S,  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

Wm.  M.  Butt,  Muss .  . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Ulen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z  La  belle,  Conn . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  JJ,  Sampson,  Mass  . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns.  N.  Y . 

Charles  1>.  Peirce,  R.  T . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  It . 

Plnecvost  Orchards,  Mass . 

Aft  on  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.  II . 

K.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

Itoor  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . . . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass....... . .... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass....... . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn . 

C+oshan  Poultry  Club,  Point . 

Leo  A.  Orouten.  Conn . 

B.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . .  - 

F,  M,  Johnson,  Maine .  . 

Holly nood.Farm.  Wash. . .  . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . . 

W.  K.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  ICgg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Jamas O.  t.e i’evre,  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Kg£  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Truvathaii,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessnor,  N,  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn.  . . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass. . 

Andrew  L. Ohr,  Conn.... . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . . 

Riverside  Poultry  1' arm,  Pa . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N,  V .  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thousen,  Conn . 

Taiiglewold  Farm.  L.  1... . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedeo  Farm,  Tj,  T . 

F. niory  H.  Bartlett,  51  ass . 

Eigonrauch  &  PeWluter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  S'.  J . 

Mm— rthought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  VlUliekenbltsh.  N.  J .  .. 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y... . 

L.  K.  lngoldshy.  N,  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa 

Wlllunna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn  . 

Coo r go  11.  Forris,  Mich..  . 


Week 

Total 

47 

402 

43 

359 

34 

308 

42 

221 

31 

341 

36 

472 

43 

302 

43 

535 

44 

380 

25 

390 

*3 

366 

31 

248 

35 

321 

24 

292 

18 

135 

5L 

421 

23 

166 

36 

296 

15 

224 

16 

57 

39 

526 

17 

255 

12 

27 

43 

292 

23 

125 

24 

153 

42 

362 

42 

395 

34 

185 

37 

652 

29 

456 

44 

554 

17 

629 

24 

329 

38 

388 

27 

182 

36 

349 

25 

85 

8 

54 

33 

205 

33 

244 

31 

276 

30 

129 

15 

136 

36 

450 

39 

876 

33 

511 

41 

478 

31 

21U 

29 

345 

35 

555 

17 

374 

33 

492 

84 

417 

36 

628 

43 

305 

38 

314 

31 

264 

16 

350 

26 

498 

26 

160 

37 

429 

25 

211 

40 

517 

33 

271 

42 

346 

31 

395 

40 

448 

31 

286 

37 

268 

39 

313 

33 

272 

45 

445 

28 

248 

32 

185 

44 

300 

35 

359 

31 

223 

18 

102 

34 

321 

51 

332 

41 

356 

44 

267 

29 

365 

32 

282 

31 

20U 

34 

310 

30 

304 

27 

403 

17 

148 

21 

114 

35 

290 

42 

87 1 

36 

262 

33 

199 

41 

442 

44 

386 

35 

181 

22 

126 

32 

289 

3265 

31521 

Purebred  S.  C.  W  Leghorns.  B.  Minorca*,  U.  Rock*.  It.  I. 
Keds.  Lynn  A.  .Hunger,  Wolcott,  W  uyjic  »U>.,  .\.  Y. 

Chicks  and  hatchino  bogs.  Single  Corob  Beds, 
Ancona,  White  and  ftpown  Leghorus.  From  puro-bred, 
free  range  breedevs,  that  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  ami 
high  production.  Circular.  4PKI1N  tie  MiiKt ,  goilui,  a.Y. 

n  I  D  V  Roselawn  chicks  are  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
DM  D  I  varieties.  Orderyours  today  and  Im  convinced. 
fUTfFQ  Prices  and  leallet  on  request,  KOBELAWN 
U11UYJ  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Ott*viU»,  Pa. 

HATCHINGS  C'CS 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys,  $5  for  11.  Fishnl  White 
Rocks,  52  per  13.  Ferry  White  Ruunera,  $3  per  11. 
Ready  ror  delivery  after  April  1. 

ARTHUR  DICKERMAN  -  Halt 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  stock.  Winter  Layers.  $3  and  3S  per 
Belting  of  15.  Mas.  FRANK  B.  MARTIN,  Hi'rviELn,  Pa. 


“College  Queen’s”  Record  iel 

at  Storrs  7th  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotta  Records,  made  at  Storrs.  5th 
contest,  first  of  all  breeds,  record,  22115.  7th  con¬ 
test,  2nd  of  all  breeds,  record,  2179.  10th  contest. 
1st  of  all  breeds,  record.  2234.  Start  right.  Chix 
and  Eggs  for  tale.  Guarantee  75  per  cent  of  eggi 
fertllo  Also  a  few  It.  1.  Rods 
O.  <1.  KNIGHT  •  It  rid  I'd  on.  It.  I. 


La  CHlCK£^V-  iJ 


Well  Bred 
and  Sturdy 

Kerr’s  Chicks  live  and  grow  up 
into  laying  flocks.  They  are 
hatched  from  eggs  produced 
in  a  district  that  is  noted 
for  its  poultry  community 
interest.  The  hens  have  the 
run  of  big  farms  that  de¬ 
velop  them  into  healthy 
birds.  No  wonder  their 
chicks  do  so  well ! 

The  eggs  are  incubated  under 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  special 
ists  who  knew  exactly  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
hundred  eggs.  Their  skill 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  chicks  bred  from  high- 
class,  vigorous  stock,  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  buy 
the  eggs  and  do  it  yourself. 

We  take  all  the  risk  for  you. 
We  guarantee  that  every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive 
and  healthy,  or  be  replaced 
by  us,  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  You  can  buy  your 
favorite  breed  here.  We 
have  them  all,  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
AND  TRICE  LIST.  This 
book  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  poultry 
raising.  Everyone  interested 
in  poultry  needs  it.  Your 
copy  will  be  mailed  promptly 
on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Bex  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Bex  0,  Springfield,  Mais. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Start  right  with  hatching  ages  from  pedigreed 
stock.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 

f»r  price-  ist  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM,  Uooer  Black  Eddy.  Pa. 


GROVE  FARM.  Upoer  Black  Eddy.  Pa, 


Black  Jersey  Giants 


forHf1o.il.  ANDERSON  FARM 


'our  Dollar* 
Bdlm&r,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  REDS— Owea  Farms  Strain 

Best  show  and  laying  strain  In  U.  s.  Kgggrt  rom  dark  red 
matings.  Show  quality.  $5  nud  $0  pet  IT>.  Cockerels,  $5. 

D.  L.  DITTO  -  Brandenburg1,  Kentucky 

S curie*’  TrapucHtcd  Burred  Rock*.  Egg*,  chicks. 

.lock.  Rot  February  ever,  free  eutulog  tell  why. 
Send  poatal  today .  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLfS,  «•>  *.  Matin),  N.  N. 

TPEKIN  H>TT.Ol5.S  ^3 

12  firsts;  11  seconds,  Madison  Square.  Syracuse, 
Trenton,  Red  Blink.  Duckling*, $35  Eggs.  512  per 
1UU,  Order  direct.  BORMAN  &  SCHISSEL,  liurelion.  N.  J. 

Gold  Ituck  Giant  ltroo/.c  Turkey.  Breeder*  from  52 
lb.  stock.  THOMAS  REIIY,  Oblltonvllle.  Plymouth,  Mas* 


Breeding  for  Egg  Production 

I  have  1500  hens  that  I  am  carrying 
over  for  breeders.  I  have  MO  roosters, 
and  I  intended  to  mate  15  of  them  with 
these  hens,  and  then  change  them  alter¬ 
nately  every  week  op  10  days-  Would 
you  advise  me  to  do  this,  or  put  more 
with  the  liens  at  the  beginning,  and  not 
change  them?  Last  year  I  got  a  flock 
average  from  my  entire  flock  of  about 
101  eggs,  This  season  I  have  800  pullets 
that  from  the  first  day  of  October  until 
the  first  day  of  February  have  laid  au 
average  per  bird  of  5S •  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  mo  to  trap-nest  m.v  pullets  another 
year,  or  to  select  from  them  what  I  think 
are  the  best  to  keep  for  breeders?  If  I 
trap.  1  shall  have  to  hire  a  man  to  do  it. 
Would  that  be  a  paying  proposition  to 
me?  f.  s.  F. 

r  I  think  that  I  should  prefer  to  select, 
the  15  best  males  from  those  you  have 
and  keep  them  continuously  in  the  fl> 
This  is  an  ample  number  of  males  1>  -r 
flock  of  that  -size,  and  you  would  not  need 
to  breed  from  the  less  valuable  birds.  I 
hardly  think  that  trapping  your  fowls  for 
one  year  only  would  repay  you.  You 
would,  of  course,  learn  which  inuinbers  of 
the  flock  were  your  best  layers,  Imt,  to  get 
definite  and  lasting  results,  birds  should 
be  trap-nested  over  a  louger  period  of 
time,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  the  males. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  RibybSu0wfn: 

neiU.  Stock  for  side.  K.  II.  ANUhRSU^  UuoreiTille,  fudlua* 

for  SUE-  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize  winning  stork  “  GuMbank  "  Strain  Large 
frame  end  lioue.  Ulu  IDA  Clll.nioi  t,  Drap.r,  TltglnU 


kAROEE'S 
*  EH  FECI 
EKIN 


^DUCKLINGS- 


Kgg*  anil  Drakes 
Prick  List  Free. 
PARDEE'S  PfKMtt.Ulip.H.Y. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  Shi! hasrees  Hogs 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telturil,  Pa. 


PF.AJtl.  i; TINEAS. 
Mju  PHKliSON  farm 


Cock*,  t'l  !  Hull*  *2.50. 
-  Miixwoton,  N.  J. 


Toulouac  (fi-i'-i*.  Orders  taken  for  eggs.  50f  each. 

MacPHERSON  FARM  -  Millington,  N.  J. 


Millington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Hons,  SB-  Toms,  $10.  FRED  SHEPPARD.  Lyons  Falls,  n"y'. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

m  •  1  WYANDOTTKS.  REDS,  wv  If* 

Chicks  *£s  as  Ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  PflRM  R.  Ho.  31  Phooninvlll*.  Pa. 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  K  1.  Reds,  both  comb*.  Wliita 
Wvmidnllvx.  I’l  ieen  right.  Illustrated  Catulog  free. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  Bo«  IBS  Riverdall.  N.  J. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

We  offer  25  head  of  fine  young  breodine  toms  at  $20 
to  $25  per  bead.  ltIKD  11UOS.,  Meyersdaln.  Pa. 

Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $4  Eggs,  $2  40  a  sotting. 
3  suitings,  SB.  25  Ducklings.  39  1 00  Duckling*,  $34 

Safn  delivery  guaranteed,  f  J-  YODER.  Graatsvillc,  Md, 
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ummoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs.  $»  per  I*,  ;  $5  per  tl 
$10  per  50.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON  Flandebs,  K.  J, 


MONEY 
BACK 
IF  NOT 
SATISFIED 


Machines  h 

Freight  Paid  For  Only 


Send  for  our  Fres  Catalog  and  we 
will  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
material  used  in  Wisconsin  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders.  Then 
you  will  know  which  machines 
are  built  best,  which  will  last 
longest  and  which  will  give 
you  the  most  value  for  your 


money. 


If  ycu  prefer  a  larger  lHacfune,  our  180  Egg  size 
at  cnl'"  S22.W  or  our  250  Egg  shown  here  at 
only  $od.00,  with  brooders,  are  real  bargains,  g 
Freight  paid  east  of  Rockies! 
Wisconsina  have  hot  water  heat,  double 
walls,  airspace  between,  double  glass  doors, 
coppor  tank3  and  boilers,  self  regulatings 
Made  of  CalifonuaRedwood.Incubators  fin¬ 
ished  in  natural  colors— not  painted  to  cover 
up  cheap,  shoddy  material.  Three  sizes, 
snipped  complete  with  thermometers,  egg 
tester,  lamp,  eta,  s.t  up  all  ready  to  use.  If 
not  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial,  send  them 
back  and  get  your  morev.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad,  or  write  for  free  1922  Catalog. 


This  6  250  Egg  Incubator  \  | 

&  250  Chick  Wood  1  * 

Brooder  Both  Only  JU  |<121 

N  Oil  Burning  COLONY  BROODERS  ■ 

Automatic  control — can't  go  out — can’t  Overflow — no 
wicks  to  carbon— burns  steady  blue  flame — no  valves 
.  to  set— the  best  colony  brooder  on  the  market. 

*-130  Egg  Incubator  with  Colony  Brooder  $22.25 

^  180  “  “  “  “  "*  27.75 

*250  “  “  “  u  *«  34.25 


$1095  Buys  140  Egg.  Champion 

IO  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  ~ — » 

Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self -Regulated 
Safety  Lamp.  Dooo  Nursery.  With  III  ~  'll 

$7.95  Hot- Water  140-Chick  (4Q  95  I  I - *qi  1 

Brooder  —  Both  for  only  —  B  lover  11 

Express  Prepaid  "®oiir»°U 

Ea.nt  of  Rockivu  and  allownd  to  points  Wrr»t 

With  this  CuannUid  Hatching  Outfit  and  tny 

Guide  Book  for  rotting  tip  and  operating,  yoor  suc¬ 
cess  ib  assured,  Save  time — Order  now—  Snare  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

P'Oltry  Book. 
“HatcMnc  Facta.”  Jlm  Bohan,  Prs»! 

Bell  e  City  Incubator  Co, 
Box  48  Racine,  Wls. 


THE  HENYARD 


Improving  Poultry  Mash 


Whij  Pag  More  ?  Onli^ 


\  ^  Tl 


yearly  profit  per  ben  is  made  by  using  Bifnid 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders.  (7.000  now  in  use. 
Cost  LEAST  Proved  BEST  Proof  free. 
Expt,  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Illinois. 


Certified  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Place  your  order  now  for  Chicks,  Kegs  mi  l  8-wks.- 
oM  pullets.  Prices  right.  REOW-FARM,  Wulcoll.  N.Y, 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Vibert’s  erent  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  $2.50 
per  15;  $10  per  100.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


PARK’S  BRED-TO-LAY  STRAIN 

Hatching  eggs,  $2  50  per  15;  SlOperlOO.  Cockerels, 
$5  and  $7  each.  D.  Everott  Jones,  Hillsdale,  H.  Y. 

AJiCONAS — Cockerels  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
ELMWOOD  FARM 8,  P.  O.  Box  16,  Bradford.  N.  Y. 


c’omb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  w«hir‘f„%u 

prodneinr*  frr«*  rting^$f»>rV.  Our  twenty  v»;i»tV»*xi*c- 
rieuc®  backs  every  **!<••;  mi  own  POULTRY  FARM,  Bienville,  k.r. 

Before  You  Order  I,"’*'  Chick:  Leghorns,  drop  h  post 

aid  for  prices  to  THE  RELIABLE  HATCMEBT.  Perl  Trrrcrten,  P*. 


HATCH  INfi^EGe”  PEKINESE? 

BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  long  lUand,  N-Y. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITR1ES 

Nevy  Zealmnls  and  Rufus  K-. Is  no  w  m  u  I  y  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  ?i  specialty. 

THEO.  S.  .'MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

4  mos.  old  S5  per  pair.  Single  buck  or  doe,  S3.;  8- 
tnos.  old,  S9  per  pair,  Single  buck  or  doe,  S5. 

FRENCH  FARM  -  New  Durham,  Mcluclien.  H.  J, 

Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Belgian  Does 

Only  <*.-».  One  year  ol<L 

Clarence  Kaudeubush  .  Jyuderton,  Pa, 

LACK  FLEMISH  GIANT?.  While  they  last,  JS  pr.  (cither  sex.) 
Not  t  eg.  7  to  10  lbs.  each.  VALOIS  FRUIT  FARM.  V1I0.S.  N  T. 


For  Sale— Kxhibition  English  and  Abyssinian 

( " A  VTF  Q  *50  per  pair  while  they  last. 

V  llkO  w.  0.  ACKERMAN  Neshanic.  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

( Continued  irom  page  393) 

WANTED— Brooders,  coni,  prefer  Newtown;  in¬ 
cubators.  prefer  Buckeye.  300  to  500;  colony 
kuuscs.  equipment.  BOX  00,  Markham,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP—' The  Vermont  kind,  $2.25  j  <-r 
gallon;  honey,  light  and  line  flavored,  5-1  h. 
pail.  $1.15;  prepaid  to  third  zone.  GEOIIGE  K. 
CHKKUIK,  Newfnne,  Vt, 


roll  new,  fancy,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup, 
$2  per  gallon;  sugar,  per  lh.,  25c,  in  5  or  10- 
lb.  pulls,  try  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Barm, 
South  Ryi-gate,  Vt. 


I'OR  SALE — 100  hives  bees;  00  lbs.  white  honey, 
15c  lh.;  120  lbs.,  14c  lb.  CY1AS.  SC’HILKE, 
Route  2,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid;  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Friend  3 1  hp.  Queen  sprayer;  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled,  good  ns  new.  Can  be  seen 
at  CHILMAKK  FARM,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Two  new  1.1  teller  I.ite  unit  gener¬ 
ators,  with  4-in.  pulley,  1  kw..  with  32  volt 
batteries;  price  $250.  FRED  SCH1EFERSTEIN, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  quantity  new  hatching 
egg  parcel  post  shipping  boxes,  15.  30,  50  and 
J 00- egg  sixes,  at  cut  prices;  10,  20.  30  find  -10 
cents  each.  RIVERDA!  K  POULTRY  BA  KM, 
Kiverdale,  X.  J. 


WANTED  ({asset  apples  to  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tity.  KNOX  TAYLOR,  High  Bridge.  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  51b. 

pails,  $1.25:  10-lb.  pails.  $2.10;  delivered  in 
1st,  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN, 
Iiox  H7.  Katonnh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK— Indiana  tractors;  2  (new)  1  (used), 
complete  with  plows;  all  in  first. class  condi¬ 
tion:  must  be  sold;  no  reasonable  otter  refused. 
Correspond  with  FRANCIS  BECHTEL,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 


DISK  grain  drill  wanted:  also  Romney  Marsh 
and  black- fnci'il  Highland  sheep.  Address 
AD\  ERT1SER  027,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker, 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.23 
gallon:  10  gallons  or  more,  $2  gallon;  10  lb. 
can  sugar,  $2.50;  sent  as  soon  as  made;  cash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCf  'll,  1  ••  \  .1  1  v.t. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows.  3-lb.,  .<125;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Camp,  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  SI. 50 
per  gallon.  J.  S.  OLIVER.  East  Barre.  Vt. 

FOR  SALE  -Alfalfa,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  also 
clover  and  Timothy.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 

Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -Silent  Alamo  farm  electric  light 
plant;  new;  in  original  crates;  32  volts.  1  kw.; 

$250;  Includes  batteries,  and  plant  is  ready  for 

instant  use.  FRED  L.  WALTERS,  Chatham, 

W  J. 


Would  you  give  nit*  n  feeding  formula 
for  my  White  Leghorns?  I  am  feeding 
them  mixed  scratch  grain  night  uud  morn¬ 
ing.  and  conked  oats  at  noon.  I  feed  a 
nmsli,  equal  parts  of  gluten,  eilmeal, 
standard  middlings,  and  flour  middlings, 
and]  beef  scrap.  o.  it.  m. 

A  better  mash  may  be  made  from  equal 
parts  of  eornmeal,  gluten  feed,-  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  and 
beef  scrap,  this  to  he  kept  dry  before  the 
7  fowls  at.  all  times,  or,  if  preferred,  fed  as 
i.  a  moist  mash.  Scratch  feed  sit  u'd  also 
•.  tie  fed  morning  and  night,  and  the  cooked 
oats  may  be  given  at  noon  in  moderate 

-  quantity.  The  much-used  “Cornell"  for- 

-  inula  is  like  that  given  above,  save  that 
toe  gluten  feed  is  omitted,  tints  increasing 

r.  the  proportion  of  beef  scrap  to  one-fifth. 
Some  poultrymeu  consider  the  use  of 
gluten  feed  inadvisable ;  others  consider 
)  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mash.  It  is 
q  used  in  the  ration  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
laying  contests  in  the  proportion  sug- 
.  gested  above.  m.  b.  d. 

;  Fancy  -f-  Utility  =  Perfection 

My  old  friend,  George  A.  Cosgrove,  as 
ever,  writes  most  interestingly  on  page 
-08.  under  the  caption.  “Fancy  versus 
I  tllity.”  The  day  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  however,  when  forward-looking 
poultrymeu  wrangle  over  this  ques- 
r  tion.  All  birds  of  standard  type  are 
1  not  high  producers,  any  snore  than  are 
all  Cows  of  good  breed  type  money-makers 
Ga  the  milkpail,  and  by  the  same  token 
t  net  all  off-type  hens  arc  layers,  nor  scrub 
L  cows  heavy  milkers.  The  evidence  of  a 

•  majority  of  the  successful  dairymen  keep- 
|  ing  cows  rif  near  standard  type,  and  prac- 
,  tieally  all  commercial  poultrymen  K<*ep- 
.  ing  purebred  flocks,  pretty  nearly  estab¬ 
lishes  proof,  that  the  fanciers,  so-called, 
have  not;  ruined  those  races  of  live  stock 
for  practical  purposes.  I  think  no  breeder 

>  of  any  variety  of  live  stock  has  ever  pro- 
;  dtieed  an\  thing  worth  while  who  has  used 
production  solely  as  a  breeding  guide  and 
■  ignored  breed  type  in  h's  dreams,  and,  of 

•  course,  no  breeder  who  ignores  the  useful 
’  qualities-  ever  gets  far 

Iu  'lie  last,  laying  contest  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  among  27 
pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  entered,  the  highest- 
scoring  pern  in  the  lot  by  the  “fanciers’  ” 
standard,  a  pen  of  straight-bred  show 
stock  and  of  wonderful  color  and  type 
stood  third,  with  24  pens  that  didn’t  lay 
as  many  eggs.  This  pen  came  through 
with  a  pen  average  of  175.2,  as  against 
the  breed  average  of  ln’1.6  for  the  27 
pens  entered,  most  of  which  were  so-called 
utility  pens  of  little  breed  type  and  mis¬ 
erable  color.  Of  course,  color  has  no 
effect  on  egg  production,  although  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  flock  of  birds 
that  are  of  uniform  type  and  color,  as  a 
result  of  careful,  thoughtful  breeding,  and 
that  are  good  layers,  will  be  far  more  apt 
to  reproduce  the  laying  tendency  than 
will  a  pen  that  is  of  nondescript  type  and 
color,  indicating  careless  breeding  meth¬ 
ods.  Why  should  uniformity  of  produc¬ 
tion  be  produced  when  other  physical 
characteristics  are  not? 

The  New  Haven  show  has  for  three 
years  included  in  its  premium  list  a  class 
for  pens  with  liberal  cash  prizes  offered, 
willed  “The  Standard-bred  Laying  Class.” 
riiis  class  has  been  judged  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  composite  system.  Ivy  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  scale  of 
points,  upon  which  production,  charaetir- 
i sties  and  breed  type  and  color  have  equal 
weight.  The  birds  arc  scored  by  a  so- 
ualled  “utility”  judge,  by  the  official  scale  . 
of  points  as  adopted  by  the  American  As-  1 
sooiation  of  Instructors  and  Investigators.  ' 
and  by  a  so-called  “fancy”  judge  for 
standard  breed,  type  and  color.  The  two  i 
scores  are  added,  divided  by  two,  and  the 
result  is  the  composite  score  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  system.  The  results  of  three  i 
years’,  scoring  show  that  on  an  average  I 
the  birds  of  good  standard  type,  score  * 
higher  by  the  production  score  curd  than 
do  the  pens  of  nondescript  breed  type  and  < 
Poor  color,  or  so-called  “utility”  pens. 
This  is  only  common  sense,  and  the  same  1 
principle  which  is  applied  in  the  judging 
of  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  A  cow  ( 
could  not  win  in  the  Jersey  class  in  auy  ; 
show  on  production  indications  alone,  nor  j 
could  she  win  on  color  and  Jersey  type.  • 
The  cow  that  combines  breed  tvjie  and 
production  characteristics  to  the  highest  ! 
degree  is  the  Cmv  that  wins  the  bine. 

The  faddist  fanciers  have  hurt  the  poul-  ■ 
try  business,  perhaps,  but  the  faddist  ] 
utilitarian  would  in  a  very  few  years  re¬ 
duce  our  many  splendid  breeds,  each  val-  ■ 
liable  in  its  place  and  for  its  particular 
purpose,  to  a  nondescript,  unattractive 
G  without  distinctive  breed 
types  or  com-  '  ’  u,«s  value  from 

a  production  stan^,  ^  ctand- 

ard-bred  fowls  of  todav.  , 
squabbling  over  “fancy”  and  “utiury" 
and  blend  them  together  in  a  harmonious 
win1  and  make  some  real  history  in 
pout , , y  breeding.  PAttlp,  IVES 

Secretary  Connecticut  Poultry  Assn. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.  March  1.1- If) — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show-.  New  York  City. 

,  „  March  25 -April  1  —  Fifth  National 
l'lower  Show,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  2S-,ltV — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans 
La. 


Order  Direct  From  Thi«  ah 
THINK  OF  IT! 

130  Egg  Incu-  $|<«25 
bator  for  only  IO 
180  Egg  Siza  9|C75 
for  only  .  .  IO- ~ 

250  Egg  size  $0025 
(or  only  •  .  C  C~~ 

Freight  prepaid  east  of 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  Box  112,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Baby  Chicks 


Satisfaction  for  more  than  80  years  5a  our 
record,  "The Oldest  lltttcheryin  thel’nited 
1-  ready  to  fill  your  opler  nitii 
chicks  from  > elected  pur»>bred  stock.  All  leading 
breeds,  1  lut"h Inc  SCMM  weekly,  Leghorn-. 
tflJz.,%0;  KnrrtMl  Hocks,  Jfls.OO;  H.  J,  K «><]*■, 

♦  ISM to— all  per  hundred..  I*rices 
on  other  quantities  and  breeds  on 
request.  Write  et  once  for  free 

“t“u*  JQflR 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Prop.  / 

Box  M  Stockton.  New  Jersey  *  Y  * 


Chicks  M 


HATCHERY 


Cornell  Cevtified 


elmfordfarm" 

of  PF.Z£2LVG  J-VST.TVTlGtt 
vA  "  J  Mere  JiaSdktry 

FAIRPORT.  N.Y 


— ^  18,000  chtck*  •▼c-y 

JBr  T*wjjday  and  •nch  out*  toe 
dech-und-bUMHj  of  OftlctaUy 
C**rtifi0d  nod  U«jri>tt«rrr*i  S.  C. 

White  Liq^onut.  Thot  means 
fiiut  Jon  pan  hunk  on  tiiw  chicks 
you  buy  from  tiiu*  lnvtltflMon  be- 
fcsr  and  virile,  bubblmir 

Vtith  vitaiit-y  —  conaialent  heavy 
layers  tiiroutchout  the  y*  nr. 


rorr  Writn  for  lb- 
rnLt  .tiipdvt-  Ilu  «ix-  \ 

tore.  PUast  mention  A  ^ 
k  uAm  and  how  man?/  \w 
chirk-  you  want, in  ( 

your Jir*l  Utter.  \  ^ 


Vaucrest  Poultry  Farm 

i  Single  Comb  Wliite  Leeiiorn  chicks  hatched  from 
esgs  producoo  on  oux  own  plant  hy  bnUHnnllk-fed 
h.ins  on  free  range.  Some  certified.  Circular 

1KANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Wanted— 100  Healthy  live  Chickens  to  Kill 

State  price  per  lb. 

HERBERT  M.  CARSON  -  Thoinpsonville,  Comt. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  COCKERELS 

for  sale.  S5  earl;  Also  hatching  eg<--. 

EDWARD  E.  STETSON.  Washington  Ave..  Portersvlile,  Mass. 

25  White  Wyandottes  T  r 

Uuns.r-*  |..T  ll-J-ad.  H.  MEIEZ,  Co«*«ekie.  «.  T.  Si,  lg 

JERSEYBLACK  GIANT  EGGS 

Ri  per  1.1.  Cockerels.  *1  <Mch.  No  pullets.  S,  C.  W.  Leg- 
Ko.uEkps.  *S  per  mo.  A  few  Cockerels  ®  *3  to  *S  each. 

H.  F.  SONDEK  -  Toma  River,  Ft.  J. 

Pit  O  Me  J  Pedigreed  Raxretl  Rocks 
|  \  Regulnrlytriipnestcd  stock 

with  records  apt,,  avt  eggs. 
Hatciiahle  eggs.  16c  Livable  chicks. SOe  aaclt. 
Blioto-oircuiar.  If .  Hebberlim,  At  esttvood,  N  J. 

HATCHING  E!GGSrtI™ 

upsted  S.  0.  Wliite  Leghorns,  Barron  alock.  Range 
raised,  $8  per  100.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Dizaville.  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

1  have  been  an  importer  sine®  1912  of  the  highest  •ei-ioxl 
si  n  k  ootaiimble.  .My  fowl  p.ngi;  bled.  Males,  fe- 
ni . ies.  Eggs  [or  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

K.  K.  LEWIS  .  •  Apalachiu,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  EGGS  of  harron’s 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

JI  -BO  per  la  ;  $5  per  oO  ;  S9  per  100.  Of  Giant  Rouen 
corupu' cin,i  25c  each;  »2.75  per  12;  $10  per  50. 

FRENCH  FARM  -  New  Durham.  Metuchen.  H  J. 


Monish  Farms 

SAG  HARBOR 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importers  and  Breeders  oi 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  University  Certified  Stock 
Importers  direct  from 

TOM  BARRON,  (Jutforth,  England 

Brochure  on  request 

Pedigreed  Baby  Chicks — Laying  Pullets — 
Breeding  Stock 


2  Cockerels.  14  PuUots.  Began  laving  January. 
Fit  to  show  as  peo.  Best  Breeding.  $125  takes  nf  . 

S65.  lialt.  W.  E.  CLARK,  153  Newark  Ave..  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  £££: 

ere's.  9*°  n  lhs-  *8  *»  ST5  Eccs.  $7  to  SIS.  set- 
tmg;  $30  per  lull.  BROUKDALE  FARM,  CaMitondole.  Conn. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

ibts.  E.  J.  KVbEU  l\unu  tV  V PW  V AX. i- 


Rodman,  New  York 


HEAVY  LAYING 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

15  eggs,  S1.25,  $2.  S2.50.  TOO.  $7.  Circular  Free. 
L.  S.  SPAFFORD  -  MartvOle,  N.  Y. 

Eggs-Chicks-Pullets.  pc?dw: 

Leghorns.  Eggs  that  hatch;  Chicki  that  grow;  Pullets  that 
lay.  Pullets  after  June  lit.  Hocking  orders  now.  Cir¬ 
cular.  1  lugii  l.oghorii  l  ana,  Klehford,  N.  V. 

M  R  TomN  fnp  Snip  Bird-Wolf  stn»>n.  Sired 
m.  U.  turns  xur  Odie.  br  son  of  1st  prize  Madi- 
ron  Square  Garden itom.  Young  tonu  weigh  2d-2s  pounds. 

Ml»a  i-J.X/.  A  It  K  1  It  XA  I  E  «  •  Draper,  Va. 

Tlirfip  V  C  Afewjj  w  ild  Torus  ;  hand- 
,  4  111  S  some.  T  w  o  Hen  a,  not 

related,  sfainp.  Mrs.  JESSE  C  UIKE*S.  0i?int,  Ueiier  C«-.  Pi, 

WANTED  t4  Female  CANADIAN  GOOSE 

V*  ran  t  KZJUKiac  ANDEKSOX,  Grafton,  Mass. 

Holland  TURKEY  EGGS. 

r .  1 1 CKER  .liKRRYXooi  Sew  Brukswick,  N.  J. 


FREE 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


...  ^,a".  practical,  (uterosting,  helpful  facts  about  chicks  and  how  they  are  produced 
[  '“ifj t,e®,  “?d, r‘,Ves  ',Qo  Kk‘y<,n  Hosemont  Breeds— explains  the  Hosemout  system  of 
ion— interests ing  pictures  of  the  wonderful  Roseniout  equipment- tel  is 
^W^ite  ^oda»Mfni  vamrPniCe’  g;YaIll1e.  Chick5,  are  Riving  suctl  universal  satisfaction, 
prompt”  aml  wi thou t  c barge  8  catalo«-  A  P°stal  re<luest  wil1  ^  You, 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 
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■I  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  j 

Alfred  E.  Lindsay  of  New  York  has 
just  been  indicted  and  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  fraud.  lie  got  himself  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  women  with  personal  bank 
accounts.  He  told  these  women  that  he 
and  George  F.  Baker,  Thomas  Lamont, 
James  A.  Stillman  and  other  prominent 
Wall  Street  financiers  were  members  of 
ft  domino  club  where  they  passed  leisure 
hours  in  a  friendly  game,  and  talked  big 
finance.  In  short,  they  had  decided  to 
form  a  pool  and  make  everyone  rich  who 
was  permitted  to  get  into  it.  Of  course 
Mr.  Lindsay’s  new  friends  were  permitted 
to  come  in.  They  passed  over  about  a 
million  dollars,  and  never  got  any  of  it 
back.  They  never  will.  Mr.  Lindsay 
lived  like  a  prince  in  a  city  suburb,  and 
some  of  the  victims  are  penniless.  It  is 
true  that  city  people  are  sometimes  mis¬ 
led  by  slick -tongued  schemers;  but  any 
country  faker  would  know  better  than  to 
approach  country  women  with  the  Lind¬ 
say  tale.  For  the  real  thing  in  idiotic 
gullibility  go  to  the  city  woman  with  a 
bank  account  and  a  social  ambition. 

T  am  enclosing  herewith  some  litera¬ 
ture  a  friend  of  mine  has  received  from 
tile  American  School  of  Aviation.  3001 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  What  infor¬ 
mation  can  you  give  me  regarding  the 
reliability  and  standing  of  this  school? 
Would  you  advise  anyone  interested  in 
aviation  to  take  their  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  go  to  Chicago  and  take  up  studies 
with  them  there?  Can  you  recommend  a 
better  school  of  aviation  to  attend  or 
take  up  a  correspondence  course  with? 
Massachusetts.  l.  i.. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  take  little 
stock  in  correspondence  courses  as  a 
whole,  but  we  think  the  limit  of  credulity 
has  been  reached  when  anyone  expects 
to  learn  aviation  by  correspondence.  It 
might  be  said  to  he  the  safest  way  to 
study  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  that 
the  student’s  neck  would  be  in  no  danger 
by  such  long  distance  acquaintance  with 
the  flying  machine !  The  memory  courses, 
efficiency  courses,  etc.,  have  now  been  put 
in  the  background.  We  often  wonder  if 
these  correspondence  course  promoters 
take  themselves  seriously,  or  are  they 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the  expense  of 
their  victims? 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  Central 
Copper  Company  of  Arizona,  Inc.?  I 
am  a  bit  sceptical  about  investing  money 
in  the  company,  and  therefore  come  to 
you  for  advice  first.  I  am  sending  you 
some  of  their  literature  under  separate 
cover,  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

New  Jersey.  ,\.  i,. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the 
Central  Copper  Company  stock,  which 
indicates  that  the  promoters  are  working 
country  districts  hard.  Subscribers  are 
solicited  to  buy  134  shares  at  75  cents 
per  share.  The  order  blank  states:  “No 
order  accepted  for  more  than  $100.”  This 
is  good  confidence  dope.  We  should  not 
like  to  offer  the  promoters  cash  for  a 
thousand  shares,  notwithstanding  the 
above  claim.  The  subscriber  might  well 
he  sceptical  about  investing  in  this  stock, 
which  is  an  undesirable  speculation,  and 
might  be  classed  as  a  gamble.  The  old- 
established  copper  concerns  have  ceased 
production,  and  some  have  paid  no  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  past  year.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  Central  Copper  Company, 
which  is  selling  stock  to  the  public  in 
$100  parcels  to  finance  its  operations, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  brilliant.  The  logic 
of  the  situation  is  that  if  the  company 
had  good  prospects  it  would  not  be 
obliged  to  sell  stock  in  this  way.  Those 
who  want  to  speculate  in  copper  stocks 
will  find  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  the  stocks  of  the  established  concerns 
which  upon  the  return  of  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  trade  will  be  in  position  to 
take  advantage  of  them — provided  better 
conditions  do  return. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Good  Wear  Cloth  Co.. 
Asbury,  Park.  N.  J.,  who  advertise  work 
at  home,  making  ladies’  gloves,  and  a 
book  on  glove  manufacturing,  the  price 
of  which  is  said  to  be  $3.50?  Are  they 
a  large  company?  My  father  has  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long 
time,  and  thinks  much  of  the  paper, 
Michigan.  m.  e.  b. 

The  Good  Wear  Cloth  Company  has  no 
established  financial  responsibility  that 
we  can  find — and  the  proposition  has  the 
“earmarks"  of  a  deceptive  work  at  home 


scheme.  The  houses  that  really  want 
women  to  do  work  at  home  for  them  do 
not  exact  advance  remittance  for  the 
goods  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  If  there  he  any  legitimate  home 
work  offered  on  any  other  basis  we  shall 
be  glad  to  know  of  it. 

I  am  coming  to  you  with  a  protest  on 
the  firm  of  Albert  llerskovits  &  Son. 
44-50  West  28th  street.  New  York.  You 
have  been  carrying  their  advertisement. 
T  have  just  received  returns  from  ship- 
rnenl  of  fur  sent  them.  Their  grading  is 
the  worst  I  have  ever  received  in  20  years 
of  handling  and  shipping  to  a  good  many 
different  firms;  also  requested  shipment 
held  separate,  but.  they  refused  to  do  that, 
as  they  advertise.  Their  price  list  and 
promises  are  very  nicely  got  up,  I  guess 
to  catch  suckers.  Allowing  their  grading 
on  skunk,  the  price  other  firms  are  pay¬ 
ing  would  make  about  $10  difference,  and 
other  things  according.  I  should  have 
received  around  $75,  but  only  gor  $59. 
I  have  been  interested  in  reading  your 
columns,  and  your  stand  iu  such  matters. 
Would  you  take  up  the  matter  of  this 
shipment,  and  see  if  you  can  get  anv  ad¬ 
justment?  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  the  fur  hack,  but  that  seems  out  of 
question.  G.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

Albert  llerskovits  &  Son  is  a  house  of 
high  financial  responsibility,  but  we  have 
a  number  of  complaints  from  shippers  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  above.  There  is 
always  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  raw  furs,  but  when  a 
shipper  requests  that  the  goods  be  “held 
separate.”  the  receiver  is  responsible  for 
the  shipper's  valuation  when  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  not  complied  with.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  return  or  grading  sheet  to 
indicate  that  the  furs  were  held  separate, 
while  the  firm  states  in  a  letter  to  us 
that  they  wore  so  held  from  December  6 
to  December  13.  On  the  latter  date 
Llerskovits  &  Son  received  a  protest  on 
the  grading  of  G.  E.  C’.’s  furs  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  methods  employed 
by  this  firm  appear  to  be.  similar  to  those 
of  the  large  St.  Louis  houses  which  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  has  frequently  warned  ship¬ 
pers  about.  We  are  informed  that  some 
St.  Louis  graders  have  been  employed  by 
llerskovits  &  Son.  which  may  account 
for  the  complaints  from  shippers.  We 
hoid  llerskovits  &  Son  responsible  for 
the  shipper’s  valuation,  as  his  instructions 
to  ‘‘hold  separate”  were  not  complied 
with. 

I  thought,  that  the  limit  had  been 
reached  as  far  as  fakes  in  the  poultry 
industry  were  concerned,  but  just  lake  a 
look  at  enclosed  clipping  from  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Poultry  Tribune,  ITow  does 
the  Puls- 11  art  Company  explain  the  per¬ 
fect  hatches  obtained  from  the  turtle’s 
eggs  on  a  sunny  beach,  far  removed  from 
the  pulsations  of  the  mother  turtle’s 
heart?  t.  o.  b. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  describes  a  device, 
“Puls-llart,”  for  which,  it  is  claimed, 
when  placed  in  an  incubator  duplicates 
the  heartbeats  of  the  hen.  The  theory 
advanced  is  that  this  is  all  that  is  lacking 
in  artificial  incubation  to  duplicate  the 
hatches  produced  by  the  hen.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
theory  or  not.  but  we  doubt  it.  The  cir¬ 
culars  and  advertising  sound  to  us  like 
”bunk,"  which  has  been  very  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  "starting  out  with  a  recitation 
of  well-known  fact,  and  winding  up  with 
a  lot  of  most  wonderful  fiction."  The  de¬ 
finition  fits  the  literature  of  the  company 
promoting  this  “Puls-IIart”  idea  very 
well. 

Enclosed  find  literature  of  Fnited  Buy¬ 
ers’  Association.  Holland,  Mich.,  sent  me 
a  short  time  ago.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  association?  Will  you  advise 
me  about  it?  G.  u.  w. 

Kansas. 

The  association  asks  $2  for  member¬ 
ship  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  the 
“membership”  entitles  the  holder  to  buy 
groceries  at  wholesale  prices,  resulting 
in  a  big  saving.  We  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  groceries  fur¬ 
nished  members  by  the  association,  but 
the  scheme  is  an  old  one,  and  such 
schemes  in  the  past  have  always  resulted 
in  a  fizzle.  Bidwell  of  the  International 
Automobile  Association  (?),  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  employed  the  same  scheme  in  the  sale 
of  automobile  accessories.  There  is  no 
way  of  determining  in  advance  whether 
the  goods  furnished  by  this  Buyers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  of  the  quality  sold  by  grocery 
concerns  at  a  similar  price;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  based  on  experience  of  the  past, 
the  legitimate  mail-order  houses  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  equal  grade  of  goods  at.  on  the 
whole,  more  advantageous  prices. 


Garage 
Alpha  Cement 


and  get  the  most  substantial ,  permanent  and 
economical  improvements  that  can  be  built 

The  cement  dwelling  below  (drawn  from  a  photograph 
of  a  house  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  built  by  Hueber  Bros.) 
is  fire-safe  as  well  as  beautiful  and  comfortable.  It 
saves  in  painting  and  insurance. 

A  cement  driveway  keeps  you  out  of  the  mud. 
Cement  posts  don’t  rot.  A  cement  barn  will  hold  its 
value  and  keep  your  stock  clean  and  healthy.  A 
cement  silo  will  prove  a  fine  investment. 

See  the  Local  ALPHA  Dealer 


These  and  a  score  of  other  permanent  improvements  are  de¬ 
scribed  helpfully  in  “Alpha  Cement — How  to  Use  it,”  104  pages, 
illustrated.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  valuable  Handbook  free 
from  the  local  ALPHA  dealer.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  any 
cement  to  get  the  book,  but  tell  the  dealer  what  improvement 
interests  you  most.  He  can  offer  helpful  special  suggestions. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Easton,  Pa.  140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Baltimore 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohio 


Plants  at:  Jamesville,  N.Y.,  Cementon,  N.  Y. ,  Alpha,  N.J..  Martins  Creek,  Pa., 
Mnnheirn,  W.  Vo.,  LaSalle,  III.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  Bellevue,  Mich. 


Get  a  WITTE  First 

Have  an  engine  or  outfit  you  can  depend  on — 

pay  only  the  factory  price  plus  cny  one  small  profit. . 

2R-P.W8S  $59  — NOW  $39.95 
6H-P.WSS  180 -NOW  119.90 
12  H-P.  was  352  —  NOW  249.00 
30  H-P.  was  1091  —  NOW  699.80 

Ail  Prl«4«  W.  O,  B,  Kikmi  Pity. 

Carload  fgt-  whan  from  Fiiubunrb 

Prices  $20  to  $400  Less 

latest  Model  Log  Saw  only  ITS.00 — liuzi 
Saw  $69 — Branch  Saw  $19.90— Portable 
Saw-Rig  $147. &0.  Anything  you  w*£t*tji 
big  Having,  Cash  or  Tertnu,  “ — 

eluding  new  Power  Stump 
Borer. 

2  to  30 

H-P. 


Buy  Direct 

Deal  with  the  man  who  has 
builtgood  engines  for  SO  years. 
Get  your  rig,  all  complete, 
ready  to  start  using.  No  extras 
to  buy.  90- Day  Teat,  LlXe- 
Ume  Guarantee. 

Write  For  Catalog 


Gasoline 


Be  sore  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  a 
power  outfttyau  need,  then  I  can  quote 
,  ou  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  nhlpment.  Ad- 
resa  nearest  shipping  point.— Ej>.  H.  Wittk,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
.ono  Oakland  Avc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18J3  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  Have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  ami  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  yon  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
tin  order  blank.  Oars  is  not  a  eutnmoreial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


TV  ANTED — Farm  help;  siugle  nr  married:  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
Mr. MILLION.  It.  D.  5.  Newton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-elass  gardener  for  private 
estate;  must  understand  thoroughly  the  grow 
ing  of  vegetables,  flowers,  grapes  and  small 
fruits:  up-to-date  gardener's  eottuge.  For  p»r- 
tieitlars  apply  at  THE  ORCHARDS,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt.  . 


WANTED— Handy  man  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
make  himself  generally  useful  about  private 
place;  .state  experience  and  whether  married  or 
single.  STONY  HILL  FARMS,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
front  Hi  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein- Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — In  State  institution,  teamsters  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm  Work:  $44  per  month  ami 
maintenance:  and  single  women  as  attendants. 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  ifroin  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible!  to  SLFER t NTEXD- 
K.NT.  Let  eh  worth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co., 
N\  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted:  married  or  single:  Prot¬ 
estant:  clean  habits;  wilting  worker:  interest¬ 
ed  in  developing  purebred  Ilotsteius:  if  married, 
wife  to  board  one  to  three  men;  usual  priv¬ 
ileges:  state  age  mid  experience;  referenoes. 
ADVERTISER  501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — An  experienced  poultry-man.  married 
preferred,  on  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  good 
opportunities.  ADVERTISER  528,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  uiau.  experienced  in  farm 
work,  to  help  superintendent  :  must  be  willing 
and  obliging;  820  per  munlh  and  board  to  start: 
references  required.  Address  PROBASCO 
FARM.  Fleming  lull.  N.  J. 


SToNEHOLSK  FARM.  GlatlsL  tie.  N.  ,1..  wants. 

on  or  about  March  21,  a  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  must  understand  horses,  ordi- 
narv  machinery  and  general  crops;  other  men 
employed:  board  and  room  furnished:  good  ref¬ 
erences  necessary :  write,  and  if  letters  are  sat- 
isfneti.ry.  will  make  appointment  ami  give  all 
partii  ulars.  ADVERTISER  542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  —  I'  radical.-  ambitious.  industrious 

working  farmer;  wages  or  shares:  stock,  in> 
pleinents  and  seed  provided:  healthy  married 
couple  required:  also  one  or  two  good  hired 
men:  permanent  home,  liberal  wages,  with 
bonus,  to  hottest,  congenial,  industrious  people. 
Address  OWNER,  Room  505.  1480  Broadway. 
New  York. 


WANTED — Singh-  experienced  farm  hand:  must 
be  good  with  stock  and  leant;  milking  machine 
used;  wages  and  references  wanted.  EARL 
WILSON.  Dr.vden,  N.  Y. 


BEE  MAN  WANTED— About  April  1.  to  care 
for  100  up-to-date  colonies,  preferably  one 
handy  with  garden,  lawn  and  poultry;  good 
home,  attractive  surroundings;  give  age,  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  desired  LLOYD  \V.  SMITH. 
Madison,  N.  J.  (or  5(5  William  Street,  New  York 
City). 


WANTED — Singh-  man  to  handle  small  herd  of 
jerseys:  good  but  ter- milk ur:  clean  habits:  give 
details  of  experience,  references  and  wages  e\- 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  55S.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANT  ED-  -  Married  dairyman,  no  family  :  small 
herd  Jerseys:  good  butter-maker,  clean  habits; 
while  not  essential,  preference  given  man  whose 
wife  is  capable  tier  leal  work  on  farm  accounts; 
detail  experience,  references  and  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  559.  care  Rural 
New  -  Yorker. 


WANTED-  Farm  hand:  single:  Brutes  til  nt: 

capable  handling  teams  in  orchards,  generally 
useful  all  faint  work;  good  home  with  manager: 
year-round  job:  st  It*  wages,  references;  A.  10. 
F.  preferred.  K.  HOLT.  Valois.  N.  Y'. 


WANTED  Reliable,  refilled  couple,  liking  dogs. 

on  private  l'a-acre  place  near  New  York; 
make  garden,  care  fur  kennel  thoroughbred  Set¬ 
ters:  technical  knowledge  dog  breeding  unnec¬ 
essary:  require  common  sense,  willingness  to 
follow  instructions;  ploasnnf.  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  good  home  with  modern  Improvements: 
owner  oecupies  part  house  week  ends  only.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5t;2.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  and  take  care  of 
nine  cows  and  other  stock:  -rat*-  wages,  with 
board.  G.  II.  i’RNSQN.  Center  Moriches,  X,  Y. 


PODLTRYMAX  -Single  matt  wanted.  April  1: 

one  with  proven  ability  as  chick  raiser:  three 
or  four  months,  possibly  longer;  no  smoker:  iu 
answering  please  Include  age.  experience, 
nationality,  wages  exported  with  board,  ami 
glvo  references.  LEONARD  B.  OAKES,  Medina. 
N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  married  man  for  general  farm 
work:  most  he  capable  and  trust  worthy  and 
have  references.  Address  t\  E.  VOORHEES, 
Star  Route.  Bnldwlnsvtlle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Worker,  with  small  family,  who 
knows  farming,  strawberries,  poultry,  etc; 
state  reasonable  wages.  BOX  99.  Mnrkbam.  Pa. 


WANTED — Foreman  fo.  farm  Working  fore¬ 
man  for  70  tyre  farm;  New  York  State;  mar¬ 
ried:  wife  to  board  two  or  three  hands  Summer: 
write  fully,  number  in  family,  ages,  references, 
wages  expected:  position  to  start  April  or  May. 
ADVERTISER  572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  for  farm  work;  wife 
for  housework:  good  room  and  board:  state 
wages  wanted  for  both,  R.  L.  RANSOM.  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  large  Connecti¬ 
cut  apple  ort'haFd:  must  understand  spraying 
and  use  of  tractor;  apply  by  letter  only.  NEL¬ 
SON  BRADLEY.  312  E.  26tli  Street,  New  York 
City. 


SINGLE  TEAMSTER  wanted  by  April  1;  man 
who  understands  all  work  required  on  a  farm 
with  a  team,  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  mow¬ 
ing,  etc.:  T  want  a  good,  clean  American,  who 
can  furnish  references,  ADVERTISER  902.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  TED — Girl  or  woman  between  the  ages  17 
and  45,  to  do  housework  on  small  farm;  JTot- 
estant  family  of  five:  .one  child  8  years;  must 
be  of  good  character  and  habits:  good  home  to 
right  person;  treated  as  one  of  family:  woman 
of  house  helps  with  cooking  and  baking:  would 
consider  person  with  child  over  1  yetir;  state 
wages  expected.  BOX  147,  Mabatmy  Cit.v,  I’a. 


MARRIED,  bandy  man;  good  roll  aide  man,  who 
can  furnish  references  as  to  character  and 
ability,  to  take  job  on  an  estate  by  April  1: 
must  understand  pumping  systems  and  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  keeping  iti  repair  general  farm  lpu.de- 
ments.  gas  engines,  etc.:  no  objection  to  chF- 
dren.  ADVERTISER  <501,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED* — Fanner  to  manage  225-acre  dairy- 
farm,  Chester  County.  Pa.,  on  shurcs;  he 
must  have  some  capital,  stock  or  machinery; 
will  make  good  proposition  to  the  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  first  class  farm  hand;  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  gardening:  wages 
$40  per  month,  room  and  board.  Apply  W.  H. 
F.,  cure  F.  ,T.  Sheble’s  Farm,  It.  F,  D,  No.  3, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  couple  on  three-acre  place,  within  15 
miles  of  Philadelphia;  man  to  look  niter  lawn, 
shrubs,  garden  and  chickens,  and  to  be  generally 
useful;  wife  to  assist  with  housework:  sepa¬ 
rate  cottage  furnished:  state  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  ami  wages.  ADVERTISER  578.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  cleanly,  honest  woman,  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  fm  making  home  sm i-factory  to 
a  very  smalt  family  and  do  very  dainty,  whole¬ 
some  cooking  for  them:  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  general  farmer  to 
work  nine  bours  in  field:  wife  to  hoard  few 
men  in  Summer:  house,  wood  and  potatoes  pro¬ 
vided:  phase  send  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  UPLAND  FARM.  Peterborough.  N.  II. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  band  for  season. 
ADVERTISER  588,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — On  farm.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y..  reliable 
woman  for  general  housework:  no  laundry: 
must  be  a  good  rook:  $35  monthly ;  m*  objection 
to  one  small  child:  this  is  not  housekeeper’s  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  082,  .are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TENANT  farmer  for  fruit  farm,  Dutchess  Co.; 

active,  strong:  knowledge  of  grafting,  prun¬ 
ing:  pmrmtuieu.y  if  satisfactory.  ADVERTISER 
084.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - — Middle-aged  conscientious  couple: 

man  handy  with  tools,  suite  knowledge  ..f 
potiltrv  and  gardening;  wife  to  assist  with 
housework:  cottage.  ADVERTISER  590.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  with  chicken  farm  and  means  ($100  per 
month)  wi  she's  single  Indy.  25-4  u.  refined, 
adaptable  disposition,  with  moans  as  partner 
for  pleasure;  no  men.  ADVERTISER  595.  care 
Rural  New-  Yorker. 


WANTED; — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  St'PKRt  NTENDE  NT.  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills. 
N.  V. 


WANTED  -Woman,  general  housework,  Catskill 
Mountains,  with  or  without  child;  good  home; 
state  salary  expected.  MRS.  L.  SCHIFF,  Hun¬ 
ter.  Greetle  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND — Single  young  man  for  general 
work,  who  has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm: 
good  character  and  habits  necessary:  $30  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  590,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children:  man  as 
herdsman  on  up-to-date  farm  in  Columbia 
County:  must  he  good  milker  and  feeder  and 
understand  handling  hull:  wife  go  d  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  small  family:  house  equipped 
with  all  conveniences:  state  age.  nationality, 
expert. -'nee  an. I  wages;  references  reenired:  will 
arrange  Tor  pe-sottal  interview.  ADVERTISER 
597.  eurp  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLORED  man  and  wife  warned,  tin  children. 

for  farm  work:  man  urust  lie  good  milker: 
woman  good  hmiseworkrrr  'phone  or  write,  with 
reference.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring. 
N.  Y.  Phom  42M. 


WAITRESS  CT1 A MUERMA1D  —  Private  fa mlv ; 

enuntrv:  modern  house:  $40  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  59S.  rare  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


TEAMSTER  end  plowman  for  farm  department 
of  large  slock  farm:  must  be  experienced  and 
willing  for  all  straight  farm  work  and  capable 
of  handling  purebred  brood  mifos  with  skill  and 
patience:  only  titan  of  first-class  references  an.l 
It  lull  moral  character  wanted: ‘good  wages,  room, 
board.  h*-nrs,  Address  MRS.  ALEX  ROBERT¬ 
SON.  Warren,  Yn. 


CooK  noLSlOKKLI'ER  for  farm  Warding  house; 

8  •••gulttr  boarders:  self  respecting  middle-aged 
woman  of  reserved  habits;  coal  or  wood  and  oil 
range;  modern  conveniences;  heavy  work  done 
1  1  :  :  .  ■ 
MRS  ALEX  ROBERTSON  Warren.  Vn. 


WANTED  Single  poultrymnn  to  run  mammoth 
incubators  and  brooders  anti  .-arc  for  small 
laying  dock,  help  in  garden:  good  home  for 
right  partv;  state  references  and  wages.  A. 
ANDERSON,  Princeton  Junction.  N,  J. 


WANTED  Strong,  middle-aged  woman,  willing, 
general  cleaning,  waitress,  washing,  help 
cook:  wages  $40  per  month;  modern  house  on 
farm:  good  home:  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. :  family. 

' "'•>  adults:  if  not  competent  waitress,  but  will¬ 
ies  to  learn,  will  instruct:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  004.  care  Rural  SeW- Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  Married  fa i  mer,  small  family. 

for  50-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm:  experi¬ 
enced  butter-milker.  repairman,  mechanic. 
MARSH  BARBER.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent.  energetic.  farm  raised 
American  young  matt  who  tuts  had  some  poul¬ 
try  evpprrnnoe  and  is  willing  to  start  work  at 
$40  per  month,  with  board,  on  n  first-class  corn- 
til  ere  in!  nonltrv  plant,  pear  New  York  City, 
offering  excellent  opportunities  for  learning  and 
advancement:  state  age.  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences;  no  cigarettes,  ADVERTISER  031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  industrious  general 
farmer  and  wife  for  housework,  as  needed,  on 
beautiful  fiO-aere  farm  overlooking  Sound  at 
Norwtllk.  Co  tut. :  modern  cottage  ami  perquisites; 
good  pay  to  right  party.  W.  It.  NEWSOME, 
Bei'deu  Road.  Wilton.  Conn. 


WANTED  -  Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn 
poultry  and  gardening  to  help  on  small  farm: 
want  a  reliable  man  who  is  willing  t < >  learn  and 
appreciate  good  home.  ADVERTISER  030,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  clean,  honest,  elderly  man  or 
woman  m  the  country  to  cook  fur  three  people 
and  help  about  yard;  no  cigarettes  or  booze:  a 
good  home  and  small  wages  year  around  to  a 
good  person.  Address  BOX  04,  Coxsnekie,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  orchard  work*,  must 
be  honest  and  reliable,  understand  trimming 
and  power  spraying,  good  to  horses  and  capable 
df  driving  good  lively  team;  no  grouches,  whis¬ 
key  or  cigarettes.  Address,  with  references  and 
wages  wanted,  to  BOX  04.  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  state 
wages;  Christian.  MRS.  J.  F.  UOPKE.  Lava, 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — -Boy  on  farm;  $20  mouth.  Write 
FRED  BARNES,  Route  1.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple:  man  as  herdsman,  wife  for 
housework.  NEWTON  BROS..  Long  Valley, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — As  caretaker,  a  clean,  reliable,  sin¬ 
gle  Protestant  man  for  permanent  position  ort 
country  place.  Address  BOX  2tH.  Guilford. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm:  $39  per  month 
and  hoard:  good  home.  Address  HCTEU,  Box 
203.  Ulster  Park.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER  wanted  on  small  dairy- 
farm  in  New*  Jersey:  no  estate:  married  man 
preferred:  must  lie  a  good  general  farmer  and 
know  how  to  feed,  mlik  and  handle  cows,  also 
raise  ealvcs;  other  help;  state  age,  nationality 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  609,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  ns 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate:  1  am  45  years 
of  age.  married,  and  have  no  children:  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  mlde  in  all  kinds  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  fine  estates  ami 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  entile;  I  feel 
confident  that  1  can  show  results;  I  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview:  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character;  will  only  consider 
places  large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of 
proven  ability.  BOX  35.  Ettiottville.  Conn. 
'Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


MAN,  21,  single  desires  position  as  pottltrymati 
on  commercial  or- private  farm:  knows  about 
brooding,  etc.;  experience  with  Leghorns  and 
American  breeds,  PALE  SHAFFER,  954  Co¬ 
lumbus  St.,  Chillieothc.  O. 


MA DRIED  man  wants  position  as  farm  hand; 

have  some  experience.  P.  O.  BOX  529,  Iling- 
haui,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  married  uiau  wauls  it  position  on  a 
one-nian  place  where  have  full  charge  of  same, 
or  head  teamster  on  a  larger  place:  good  house: 
flit  privileges;  April  1  to  15: .  Connecticut  pre- 
i:  best  reference:  two  children.  7  ami  9 
years:  $8ti  salary.  BON  til.  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


YOUNG  man.  American,  age  25,  with  general 
farm  experience,  including  orcharding,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  desires  work  ott  farm  with  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  513.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  small  private  place  as 
gardener  and  nil  around  man:  married,  no 
family;  first-, -lass  references:  0  years  in  Inst 
position.  JOHN  FOLEY.  Itoslvn  Heights.  L.  I.. 
X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  ,,n  modern  country  estate. 

gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in 
last  place.  s,  V.  ANDERSON.  194  S out lunuy <1 
1-toad,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  us  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  man,  38  years  obi;  can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences:  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVERTISER  533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  bv  April  1  as  milker  on 
large  dairy  farm  where  then*  is  chance  for 
advancement  to  man  who  is  willing  to  work; 
good  m'.lker,  and  will  work  hard  for  a  chance; 
married  inn  children):  age  *J0:  best  of  habits 
and  best  references:  can  also  bring  first-elass 
single  man  whom  I  would  board.  WILLIAM 
W.  JOHNSTON,  li.  F.  D,  Yard  ley.  Pa. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced,  good  all  around 
fartner-gardeuer -nrcliaiilist.  Scotch  American, 

middle  age.  wife,  no  children,  desires  position, 
entire  charge  getillemmi's  estate  or  commercial 
place,  It.  S.  Mael.KNXAN.  12*  First  Street. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  American,  single,  licensed  ,-lianf- 
feur.  desires  posit,  n  as  assistant  poultryntaii; 
some  experience.  FRED  METZ.  313  East  89th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Ponltryiuan.  single,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  with  to  years'  practical  exper¬ 
ience:  understands  thoroughly  rearing,  feeding 
of  domestic  and  game  fowls:  highly  creditable 
references  from  present,  pusl  employers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  552,  rare  Rural  New  Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN.  19.  wants  job  on  farm:  no  ex¬ 
perience.  EM1I,  ENGET.ER1EP,  245  East  93d 
St,,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN.  28  years  competent,  experienced, 
wants  position  on  small  farm  or  estate:  work 
for  or  with  owner;  no  superintendents  or  fore¬ 
men.  W.  C.  HAMMOND,  181  Tenafty  Road. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  position  as  butter  or  cheese 
maker:  just  finished  Winter  dairy  course  of 
Cornell  University.  ARTHUR  TALLY,  Box  112. 
Angelica.  N.  Y. 


POUT.TK  YMAN  American.  single.  Ill  years' 
practical  experience,  besides  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training  wishes  position:  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5tl3.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  in  charge  household:  well 
qualified  teach  and  I'tire  for  children:  prefer 
country.  ADVERTISER  595.  .are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  reliable,  practical,  experienced, 
working  caretaker  wants  lake  position  .,u  idle 
farm,  private  estate;  suitable  vegetable,  poul¬ 
try,  gardening,  agriculture,  etc.:  interested  own¬ 
ers  state  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  590, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man.  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  chauffeur  or  assistant  gardener:  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  machinery',  general  useful 
on  estate.  Address  CHAUFFEUR,  Box  190, 
Katouab,  X.  Y. 


MARRIED  American,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  stable  boss,  J'.tfX  12,  11.  F.  D.  1, 
Crozet,  Yn. 


POSITION  warned  as  caretaker  or  manager  of 
a  gentleman’s  country  estate:  small  permanent 
place:  nothing  will  be  considered  only  with  the 
best  class  and  a  permanent  position  with  good 
pay  ami  personal  interview:  four  in  my  family; 
two  sons  that  understand  how  to  work,  age  19 
and  19  years :  I  can  furnish  the  very  best  ref¬ 
erence:  for  12  years  in  tny  present  position. 
ADVERTISER  271  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  married,  no  children,  desires 
work,  small  place,  gardener,  poultry,  can 
milk:  Massachusetts  or  New  York  preferred. 
.ADVERTISER  570.  care  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  35  two  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  lifelong  experience  In  farming,  garden, 
dairy,  poultry:  handy-  with  tools;  capable,  con¬ 
scientious  worker:  wife  willing  to  board  help; 
best  pel'ereiic-s  from  present  and  former  em¬ 
ployers*  We--r.tj.ster  Bounty  preferred;  all  let¬ 
ters  promptly  answered:  please  state  particu¬ 
lars.  Address  II.,  Valiev  Ridge  Farm,  Mt. 
Kisco.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate:  experience  and 
Cornell  training.  ADVERTISER  598.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  and 
caretaker  of  gentleman’s  .state:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  life  experience.  W.  BRAND,  Route 
38,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


TWO  young  men.  19  and  20  years  old.  wish  to 
Work  on  a  farm:  experienced  with  chickens  and 
pigeons:  stare  wages  in  first  letter.  ITENRY 
DEGEL,  409  19th  St  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  practical,  thorough, 
up- to  date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  targ.-  farms  sinwcs. fully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry:  commercial 
place  only;  American ;  married:  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5.88.  .ate  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  a.  chauffeur  with  private 
family;  4  years'  experience  in  driving:  will 
give  reference.  LOCK  BOX  No.  529.  Fleming- 
ten,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farmer  ope n  for  consideration  April 
1:  III*-  *-x  t  it- ri  eu .  best  .if  r.  ■  :>  -  re  uces  as  to 
ability  ami  character.  Apply  ADVERTISER  576, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A\  ANTED,  April  15.  responsible  position  l>y  ex- 
perienced  herdsioau:  American.  29,  married: 
splendid  A  !{.  results:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  577.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  POt  LTRYMAN  who  uses  his  well-trained 
brain,  as  well  us  his  hands  and  feet,  would 
like  to  run  a  plai  t  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
pay  for  ability  and  first-elass  service;  own  Ford 
light  truck:  understand  bookkeeping  thoroughly; 
34  years  obi:  married:  two  children;  best  of 
references.  ADA  Kf.'TfsLK  5*  1 ,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOl  NG  MAN.  2U.  wishes  position  on  farm:  un¬ 
derstands  ,  are  of  trucks  and  farm  machinery; 
experience:  best  references.  t'HAKI.ES  STELL- 
JES.  39  Liberty  St..  West  Orange,  N.  ,T. 


AAANl’ED — April  1  permanent  position  as  work¬ 
ing  farmer  on  an  up-to-date  farm;  married; 
life  experience  in  diversified  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  >an  produce  results,  handle  help,  tractors 
and  all  farm  machinery;  to  bud  habits,  but 
honest  and  reliable:  best  of  references;  do  not 
reply  unless  you  want  a  Christian  mat),  who 
works  for  tt,.-  interest  of  the  owner.  ADVER- 
TISKR  575,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BACHELOR — Managed  farm  10  years;  worked 
several  States:  good  edm-ution:  A  R.  O.  ex¬ 
perience;  typist,  .an  handle  correspondence;  ex¬ 
perienced  many  breeds  registered  stock:  special¬ 
izes  urgent  emergency  cads:  wh«t  would  vou  do 
if  you  broke  y.nr  leg?  ADVERTISER  587,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Practical  fa  enter:  single; 

best  references.  AUGUSTUS  Rf  RD.  R.  D.  6, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN.  one  child,  wants  position  as 
herdsman  in  Jersey  in  d:  understands  R.  M. 
work.  ■  all'  raising,  and  some  experience  in 
showing  cattle:  ,  pen  fur  engagement.  BOX  13, 
Monntaiuville.  x.  Y. 


It  >t  NG  MAN  1 1M  desires  position  on  dairy- 
farm:  short  course  graduate.  V.  PIERSON 
MILLER,  JR,,  59  Linden  Are.,  Arlington,  X.  j. 


AN  JJoNKST,  intelligent  and  experienced  man, 
w-iili  wife  of  same  general  qualifications,  only 
more  so.  in  addition,  to  heipg  a  competent  trained 
nrrse,  wants  |io~uiou  as  manager,  caretaker  or 
general  man  which  will  not  take  all  his  time; 
must  have  comfortable  living  quarters,  he  with- 
•R  reach  of*  L-ood  high  sel.ocit  ami  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  591,  .are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  mechanic  <  married  I  with  knowledge 
of  repairing  an  tonic. idles,  tractors,  gas  engines 
and  all  kinds  of  n,-,  him-w,  understands  plumb¬ 
ing  and  eleefTcTl  work  theiuitiglilr.  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  can  furnish  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  593.  earc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  DRklNi.  MANAGER — Open  for  position  March 
15:  e-tate  or  eommetvial  farming:  practical 
experience  iu  modern  farming  and  dairying, 
both  wholesale,  retail;  advanced  registry,  breed¬ 
ing  purebred  stuck,  operating  all  farmer  machin¬ 
ery  and  repair  work,  orcharding,  road  and  build¬ 
ing  construction,  handling  men.  keeping  farm 
accounts:  American;  -jo.  small  family:  A-l  ref¬ 
erences;  desires  a  position  large  enough  to  de¬ 
mand  a  man  of  above  ability  where  energy  and 
■•'suits  will  count  also.  ADVERTISER  599.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  up- 
to-date  farm:  understand  all  branches  of  farni- 
ittg.  handling  men.  etc.:  life  experience :  mar¬ 
ried;  ties!  of  tctcrcnces.  ADVERTISER  90S, 
earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED-  -Position  ;,s  herdsman  in  Guernsey 
or  Ayrshire  herd  where  results  are  wanted: 
understand  breeding,  cal?  raising,  advanced  reg¬ 
istry  work,  American:  married:  good  references 
ADVERTISER  du7.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOl  NG  MAN.  24.  Christian,  American,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  poultry,  dairy  aud  fruit,  desires 
position  in  poultry  department  as  assistant  to 
•'•■ad  man  in  it;  -nhator  and  breeder  department. 
ADVERTISER  (29.  .are  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  —  Experienced:  release  April  1: 

List  dry  baud  milker  Empire  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  De  Laval  clarifier,  separator,  expert 
butter-maker,  test  work  successful  call*  raiser; 
dairy  larger  the  letter:  highest  references. 
AD\  ERTISER  925.  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED-  Pesitc  n  .  a  poultry,  fruit  or  gentle¬ 
man-  estate  l.y  young  matt,  is,  Christian: 
Sortie  e\ i ief; cite  e  ;  references  H  \  SFYR1XG 
9718  sot h  st'.'  t  W'  mil  .veil.  L.  I..  X.  Y.  ’ 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  393. 


Look  for  the 

RED  BALL 


You  want  Rubber  Boots 
that  will  keep  your  feet  dry  and 
comfortable,  when  you  work 
all  day  in  snow,  slush,  or  mire. 

You  want  Rubber  Boots 
that  fit  well,  and  will  give  you 
long  wear. 

The  next  time  you  buy  a 
pair  of  boots,  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark.  You’ll  find 
it  in  plain  sight,  on  the  knee 
and  heel  of  every  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Boot 

This  bright  Red  Ball  stands 
for  satisfying  fit,  real  comfort, 
longest  wear  at  lowest  cost 
per  day’s  wear. 

Sixty  thousand  good  stores 
sell  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots, 
Arctics,  and  Rubbers.  Ten  mil¬ 
lion  people  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark  when  they 
buy. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  House  that  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality  ” 


We  are  manufacturers  of  Rubber  and  Woolen 
Footwear  exclusively .  Our  experience  covers  a 
period  of  35  years. 
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An  Acre  Under  Intense 


% 


rO- 


Cultivation 


|  W  e  always  hesitate  about  printing  an  article  like 
t.be  following  story  of  a  ganlcu.  It  is.  wo  believe,  a  true 
story,  yet  the  results  obtained  are  so  superior  to  ordi¬ 
nary  reports  that  many  readers  will  say  that  such  a 
thing  can  never  be  done.  Such  reports  are  usually 
pounced  upon  by  two  classes  of  people.  First  come  the 
land  boomers  and  real  estate  men,  who  use  sueh  articles 
for  what  is  known  as  "sucker  bait.”  They  are  given 
out  as  fair  statements  of  what  anyone  can  'do — even  if 
he  has  never  seen  a  hoe  or  a  plant  in  his  life.  Sueh 
statements  have  brought  many  a  back-t.o-the-lander  to 
grief.  And  then  come  the  people  who  are  constantly 
working  to  show  that  farm  products  ought  to  he  cheaper. 
They  take  those  large  stories  as  normal  reports  and 
figure  from  them  to  show  that  prices  ought  to  be  lower. 
In  spite  of  all  this  we  can  see  no  reason 

why  the  truth  should  not  he  told  about  - 

gardening  and  intensive  farming.  That  is 
why  we  print  the  article.  | 


was  tlio  worst  year  in  my  experience  for  blight  on 
nearly  every  kind  of  vegetable.  My  celery,  lettuce 
and  spinach  were  almost  a  total  failure.  My  ex¬ 
penses  were  low  in  1921  because  1  hired  very  little 
help.  In  addition  to  hiring  considerable  help  in 
11*20.  I  bought  a  small  tractor  cultivator  at  a  cost 
of  $155. 

Now  for  the  different  crops  and  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling.  I  have  a  20-sash  hotbed,  in  which  I  grow  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  plants  for  my  own  use  and  for 


When  the  spinach  is  about  half  grown  I  sow  spinach 
again  between  the  rows.  I  then  make  another  sow¬ 
ing  where  the  first  sowing  was  about  September  5 
to  10.  Thus  I  get  five  crops  off  that  plot  in  one 
season. 

On  my  second  plot  I  sow  Early  Egyptian  beet  IS 
in.  apart,  with  a  row  of  radish  seed  (Crimson  Giant) 
between  each  row  of  beets,  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
work  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  After  these  two 
crops  are  off,  I  prepare  this  crop  for  late  crop  of 


T  seems 


rest  being  occupied  by  my  buildings. 
When  I  started  growing  vegetables  on 
this  plot  in  1908.  my  ambition  was  to 
grow  and  sell  $1,000  worth  of  produce 
per  year.  Many  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  thought  it  could  not  be  done, 
but  in  the  year  1020  I  far  surpassed  my 
fondest  ambition,  my  sales  amounting 
to  $1,934.88.  My  expenses  were  $523.s7. 
leaving  me  a  profit  of  $1,411.01. 

My  soil  i.s  a  heavy  loam,  with  quite 
a  few  stones,  running  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  two-quart  measure.  Those 
I  have  been  raking  aud  wheeling  off 
for  the  past  14  years.  Strange  to  say. 
they  do  not  get  much  less.  When  I 
began  trucking  on  this  plot  it  had 
grown  up  in  a  thick,  tough  sod  of  "end¬ 
less  root,”  I  call  it.  for  want  of  the 
proper  name.  The  only  way  to  kill  it 
was  to  harrow  it  out  and  cart  it  off 
the  ground.  This  was  a  heart  and 
back-breaking  job,  but  it  was  finally 
accomplished. 

After  plowing  ground  I  spread  29 
tons  of  fine,  fresh  horse  manure  on  the 
plot.  It  has  had  the  same  amount 
applied  each  year  since  up  to  1920.  In 
1919  I  did  not  get  the  results  I  was 
expecting,  so  T  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  it.  and  their  advice  was  to  stop 
the  manure  and  apply  one  ton  of  lime, 
with  the  result  as  stated  above.  It  mi 
esting  at  this  point  to  note  each  year 
expenses. 


Produce  sold 

$493.44 


Expenses. 

$194.31 
195.72 
27(5.04 
177.20 
225.00 
162.43 
210.15 
191.28 
193.1 1 
281.80 


1908  . 

1909  . . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1010 . 

1917  . 

1918  . . 

1919  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
expenses  1920  and  1921.  It  is  thus  explair 
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your  hand  cultivator  as  soon  as 
can  trace  the  rows,  it  will  save  a  lot 
of  hand  weeding,  for  it  is  easier  to 
kill  a  thousand  weeds  just  after  they 
have  germinated  than  to  kill  10  after 
they  are  well  started.  The  small 
tractor  takes  the  place  of  a  horse  in 
cultivating  corn.  tomatoes,  celery 
(after  it  is  transplanted),  potatoes, 
l leans,  etc. 

After  your  seeds  are  up  keep  the 
cultivator  going  continuously.  Run 
through  your  plot  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
especially  as  soon  as  the  ground 
after  a  rain.  A  friend  once  si 
don't  see  liow  in  the  world  you  a  coo 
My  answer  was:  “I  do  the  work  1m 
he  done."  I  meant  by  that  that  a  majority  of  people 
looking  at  my  plot  would  say  that  it  was  in  perfect 
condition  and  does  not  need  working.  Still,  1  keep 
the  cultivator  going. 

Can  produce  be  raised  as  successfully  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  as  with  manure?  Positively  yes! 
If  I  had  my  choice  <>f  using  $50  worth  of  manure  or 
the  same  of  fertilizer.  I  would  choose  the  latter. 
Why?  It  is  easier  to  handle,  docs  not  contain  any 
weed  seed,  and  will  give  as  good  results.  1  advise 
using  one-half  ton  of  complete  fertilizer  (4-8-10)  per 
acre  in  Ihe  Spring,  when  the  first  crop  is  planted, 
and  Ihe  same  quality  in  midsummer,  when  the 
later  crops  are  planted.  After  plowing  ground,  sow 
i'  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in. 

In  1S90  I  moved  on  a  small,  rundown  farm  that 
would  hardly  grow  white  beans.  A  number  of  the 
holds  never  had  a  pound  of  manure  or  lime  in  the  IS 
years  I  worked  the  place,  and  yet  when  I  left  the 
farm  it  wfts  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer?  Yes.  william  perkins. 

New  Jersey. 
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shed  that  they  already  have  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  building  one  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  perfectly  feasible,  though  in 
,,  most  eases  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  sheep  barn  will  not  be  met.  and 
a  building  built  for  the  purpose  will 
pay  in  the  long  run  through  better  re¬ 
sults  and  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
for  the  sheep.  The  accompanying  ground  plan 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  story  of  the  sheep 
barn  at  Fillmore  Farms,  Vermont.  The  upper  story 
is  for  storage  of  hay.  Sliding  outer  doors  close  the 
building  up  tight  in  stormy  weather,  and  low  slatted 
doors  that  slide  up  and  down  may  he  used  on  warm 
days.  The  passageway  is  handy  to  pen  up  sheep 
for  shearing.  The  barn  should  he  connected  with  a 
run  on  the  south  side,  so  that  on  days  when  it  is 
warm  enough  the  sheep  may  he  fed  some  coarse 
roughage  outside  and  thereby  give  them  a  chance  to 
exercise.  When  the  Winter  is  not  too  severe  racks 
may  be  placed  in  the  yard  and  the  hay  fed  out  of 
doors. 

SEPARATE  PENS. — As  the  ewes  lamb  put  them 
in  separate  pens  away  from  the  rest  ol’  the  flock. 
These  pens  can  ho  made  of  two  little  panels  about 
:t  ft.  high  and  G  ft.  long,  hinged  together  at  one  end. 
When  needed  they  can  be  unfolded  and  booked  to 
the  corner  of  the  barn:  another  one  goes  alongside 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed.  Ewes  having  twins 
should  be  kept  in  these  pens  until  the  lambs  know 
their  mother.  As  the  ewes  with  lambs  are  removed 
from  these  pens,  put  them  in  a  separate  space  from 
the  ewes  which  have  not  lambed  yet,  as  they  will 
require  more  attention  and  different  feed,  and  it 
will  he  found  easier  to  care  for  the  ewes  and  lambs 
if  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

FEEDING  EWES  WITH  LA  MRS.— Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  with  silage  or  roots  will  he  found  the 
most  satisfactory  forms  of  roughage  to  feed  the 
ewes  with  lambs,  ivliile  oats,  bran,  oil  cake  and  corn 
should  make  up  the  concentrates.  The  object  in 
view  is  the  same  as  willi  dairy  cows:  to  produce 
the  largest  possible  supply  of  milk.  A  combination 
feeder  of  some  such  form  as  the  accompanying 
diagram  will  prove  very  practicable.  The  hay  is 
put  in  the  upper  compartment,  and  the  silage,  sliced 
roots  and  grain  fed  in  the  lower  trough.  These  may 
be  made  up  in  any  length  and  placed  against  the 
walls,  or  by  putting  them  hack  to  hack  can  be  set 
up  in  the  center  of  the  shed. 

FEEDING  THE  EAMRS. — As  before  stated,  the 
little  lambs  will  begin  In  eat  grain  when  about  three 
v, eeks  old.  For  this  purpose  creeps  are  constructed, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  a  space  accessible  only 


Ground  Plan  of  Vermont  Sheep  Barn.  Fig.  175 


could  he  made.  No  doubt  the  manufacturers  would  carin 
do  a  far  different  job.  hut  these  figures  will  answer 
I  the  question  and  show  about  what  a  4-8-10  fertilizer 
”  may  be. 


What  is  a  “4-8-10  Ferl 

T  read  with  interest  an  article  on  ill 
Onion  Culture."  page  170,  by  William 
Jersey.  He  said  he  used  a  complete  fei 
Will  'you  tell  me  what  a  fertilizer  of 
contains?  J 

Connecticut. 

IN  the  Eastern  States  the  figures  4 
a  mixed'  fertilizer  indicate  that  tl 
tains  in  one  ton  4  per  cent  or  vO  lbs. 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  uoid  and  200  lbs.  t» 
a  combination  may  be  put  together  i 
In  a  garden  fertilizer  the  usual  chci 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
tankage,  flue  ground  hone  or  acid 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
shows  the  average  composition  of  t 
These  figures  are  not  exact,  as  eompc 


Fresh  water  should  he  supplied  in  abundance,  as 
the  fevered  condition  of  her  system  will  require  it. 
As  soon  as  the  lamb  takes  all  of  the  milk,  both  e"  c 
and  lamb  may  he  turned  out  on  the  pasture  of  grass, 
rape  or  rye  and  oats.  At  this  lime  pumpkins  are  a 
valuable  feed  for  the  milking  ewes.  They  may  he 
thrown  in  the  pasture  in  large  quantities,  letting  the 
sheen  gnaw  at  them  as  they  wish.  The  seeds  are 


somewhat : 


to  Ihe  lambs  through  openings  in  a  partition  made 


POUNDS  IX  100  OF  TUB  CHEMICAL 


Nitrate  of  soda..../. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Dried  blood  . 

Acid  phosphate  . 

Ground  bone  . 

M lunate  of  potash... 


Nit  rogen 

in 

20 

12 

0 


Phos.  Acid 
0 
0 
0 
16 
25 
0 


Potash 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 


Thus,  in  order  to  give  an  analysis  of  10  per  cent 
of  potash,  the  mixture  must  contain  200  lbs.  of  pot¬ 
ash.  and  that  means  400  lbs.  of  either  the  muriate  or 
sulphate.  In  order  to  obtain  the  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
and  give  three  or  more  different  forms,  you  could  use 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood, 
cottonseed  meal  and  other  materials.  We  can  obtain 
the  potash  by  using  400  lbs.  of  either  sulphate  or 
muriate.  The  nitrogen  can  he  obtained  through  va¬ 
rious  combinations.  Here  is  one:  150  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda.  150  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  200  lbs.  dried 
blood,  or  500  IDs.  in  all.  Half  a  dozen  other  combina¬ 
tions  could  be  used ;  for  example,  we  might  include 


Combination  Feeder  for  Sheep.  Fig.  177 


by  nailing  slats  8  or  10  in.  apart  to  the  cross  pieces. 
Troughs  are  placed  in  here  for  the  lambs’  special 
grain  ration.  This  ration  consists  of  bran,  cracked 
corn,  ground  oats  and  barley,  and  gluten  feed.  Racks 
for  feeding  choice  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  are  also 
placed  inside  the  creeps.  Tile  lambs  should  be  in¬ 
duced  lo  eat  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  continue 
to  eat  in  the  same  manner  during  the  period  of  their 
growth.  To  accomplish  this,  clean  the  feed  troughs 
thoroughly  each  morning  and  change  the  grain  and 
hay  supply  two  or  three  times  daily.  Variety  in  the 
ration  will  help  maintain  their  appetite.  One  of  the 
things  which  lambs  seem  especially  fond  of  is  cab¬ 
bage.  and  its  use  is  t<>  he  recommended.  Salt  and 
water  should  be  accessible  at  all  times.  If  these 
few  directions  are  carefully  followed  it  will  he  a 
revelation  to  see  the  little  fellows  grow.  The  care 
of  the  lamb  lays  the  foundation  for  profitable  sheep. 

New  York.  n.  c.  smith. 
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Farm  Machinery  Stored  in  Snow 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  tells  us  of  the  farm  tools 
stored  under  the  snow  through  a  certain  section 
of  New  York  State  where  he  was  traveling.  This 
seems  to  be  a  common  practice  in  this  section,  as 
shown  by  the  enclosed  snapshots.  All  of  these  were 
taken  along  the  State  road,  and  as  you  will  notice 
within  sight  of  the  farm  homestead.  I  am  just 
wondering  what  the  effect  of  the  snow  and  ice  is  on 
the  gears  of  the  binder,  and  just  how  many  years  is 


An  Example  of  Depreciating  Value.  Fig.  178 


taken  from  the  life  of  the  machine  by  this  neglect. 
This  is  only  a  sample,  as  there  are  dozens  of  imple¬ 
ments  "stored”  the  same  way  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles.  x.  h.  t. 

It.  X.-Y. — We  have  attempted  to  make  a  ’’census” 
this  Winter  to  see  what  proportion  of  farm  tools  are 
“stored"  in  this  way.  The  result  is  astonishing.  We 
had  no  idea  of  the  neglect  to  which  farm  machinery 
is  subjected  until  we  made  a  business  of  investigat¬ 
ing.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  this  Spring 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  through  rust  and  plain  neg¬ 
lect.  It  is  little  short  of  an  economic  crime  to  let 
expensive  machinery  go  in  any  such  way.  It  seems 
to  us  worse  than  a  political  crime  to  waste  our  sub¬ 
stance  in  this  way.  and  then  blame  trusts  and 
monopolies  for  all  our  troubles.  “We  must  do  it 
ourselves!"  Let  us  take  care  of  our  own  machines 
before  we  blame  it  all  on  the  political  machine. 

That  “Turk-hen”  Fowl 

THE  various  statements  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  about  the  “turk-hen  fowl”  prompt 
me  to  write  of  one  of  a  similar  breed  which  I  knew 
as  “Bermuda  Naked  Necks."  About  1912  I  was  in 
the  employ  of  William  S.  Mead  of  Ulster  County. 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Mead  was  quite  a  fancier  in  Reds  and 
Barred  Rocks.  While  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda  in  1910 
or  1911  he  saw  these  fowls  and  brought  home  with 
him  a  rooster,  and  as  a  curiosity  it  was  certainly 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  chicken  line. 
This  rooster  was  exhibited  at  Kingston.  New  Pa  It/, 
and  Poughkeepsie,  and  naturally,  being  in  a  class 
by  itself,  was  awarded  some  sort  of  a  special  prize. 
This  is  according  to  my  memory  of  what  Mr.  Mead 
told  me  of  the  fowl  when  my  curiosity  ifrompted  me 
to  ask. 

This  rooster  was  mated  to  both  Barred  Rocks  and 
Reds,  and  as  a  head  of  a  breeding  pen  there  was  no 
better.  Finally  after. three  or  four  years  the  old 
fellow  was  on  his  last  legs,  and  I  killed  him.  after 
which  all  his  progeny  were  used  on  the  table. 

During  the  Winter  poultry  course  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  iu  1915-16,  at  the  students’  poultry  show.  I 
saw  some  similar  birds  exhibited.  These,  I  believe, 
were  from  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  that  is,  if  I  remember 
correctly.  A  few  days  ago  the  thought  struck  me 
that  I  had  a  picture  or  a  negative  of  the  picture  I 
had  taken  of  the  rooster  about  10  years  ago.  and 
after  considerable  search  l  discovered  it.  so  I  am 
enclosing  it  for  your  use.  While  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  about  its  history  or  where  it  originated.  I 
thought  perhaps  that  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
information.  tiiomas  g.  hexry. 

Naked  Neck  Birds  in  Jamaica 

HAVE  a  letter  from  one  Z.  T.  Spencer  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  wherein  he  claims  that  he  has  developed 
a  new  breed  of  fowl — a  cross  between  a  Red  hen 
and  a  White  Holland  gobbler  turkey,  for  which  he 
has  copyrighted  the  name  “Spencer  Turken.”  He 
further  writes:  “Since  these  new  fowls  have  been 
advertised  a  traveler  who  visited  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
two  years  ago.  tells  me  that  the  same  cross  was  made 
in  your  island  some  years  ago,  and  that  they  are 
called  in  Kingston  ’turkey  chickens’  or  ’turkey  liens.' 
are  very  common  there  and  are  considered  very  good 
fowls."  lie  asks  for  dlie  facts  concerning  this. 

We  wrote  him  a  history  of  the  Naked  Neck  or 
Peel  Neck  fowl,  and  he  writes  back  asking  where 
they  got  the  naked  neck — which  seems  very  peculiar 
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for  a  man  who  claims  to  have  invented  the  breed, 
or  a  duplicate  of  the  breed.  I  wrote  him  that  these 
fowls  had  nothing  to  do  with  turkeys  whatever; 
that  they  originally  came  from  Herzegovina,  in 
Austria,  where  they  were  common  fowls;  in  fact,  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  London,  there  are  specimens 
of  this  breed — as  there  are  of  all  breeds — with  a 
card  marked  as  follows:  “Presented  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  in  Herzegovina.”  There  are 
large  numbers  of  fowls  with  the  bare  neck  charac¬ 
teristic  here,  but  they  are  all  the  progeny  of  a  pair 
that  was  brought  here,  so  that  what  we  have  here 
now  are  crosses  of  many  generations,  but  the  bare 
neck  is  prepotent,  like  the  poll  head  in  cows.  The 
cross  between  a  turkey  and  a  common  hen — which 
would  be  a  very  rare  cross  indeed — would  result  in 
a  “mule,”  and  “mules"  do  not  breed. 

JOH.\  BARCLAY, 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society.  Secretary. 


Testing  Samples  of  Muck 

1HAVE  been  reading  with  considerable  interest 
the  articles  on  “Muck  and  How  to  Use  It.”  on 
pages  148  and  194.  especially  as  it  called  to  mind  a 
knoll  enclosed  swamp  of  from  one  to  two  acres  that 
was  covered  with  a  growth  of  low  bushes  and  some 
of  taller  kinds,  such  as  “choke-berry,"  willow  and 
an  occasional  maple.  This  swamp  was  twice  ditched 
but  in  neither  case  sufficiently  deep  to  drain  it  pro¬ 
perly.  Parts  of  it  had  been  partially  cleared  of 
brush  and  low  cranberries  set  out.  The  fruit  of 
these  cranberry  plants  was  quite  large  and  of  good 
quality,  but  the  second  ditching  lowered  the  dry 
season  water  level  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to 
flood  the  field  of  cranbe'rries.  More  recently  my 
brother  (now  its  owner)  allowed  a  creamery  com¬ 
pany  to  use  it  as  a  disposal  field  for  the  refuse  whey, 
etc.,  from  the  creamery,  and  the  result  was  that  the 


acids  or  other  fluids  entering  the  swamp  killed  out 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  brush,  especially  the  larger 
growths.  The  depth  of  the  muck  varies  from  a 
few  inches  along  one  bank  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  hand  rake  in  some  parts.  The  point  of  in¬ 
terest  just  now  to  me  is  regarding  the  value  of  this 
muck  at  present  as  a  fertilizer  on  account  of  the 
saturation  of  same  from  creamery  fluids.  We  know 
that  along  the  line  of  the  tiles  to  the  pond  or  swamp 
wherever  there  was  a  leak  the  grass  of  whatever 
kind  grew  very  luxuriantly  as  far  as  the  leakage 
spread  about.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions, 
but  I  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  muck  in  that  swamp 
has  already  been  put  into  a  condition  to  become  at 
once  a  very  active  fertilizer.  d.  s.  j. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  such  cases  our  plan  would  be  to  “ask 
the  muck."  Take  out  fair  samples  here  and  there 
and  fill  flower  pots  or  boxes  with  them.  Keep  them 
in  a  warm  room,  water  reasonably  and  plant  seeds 
of  such  crops  as  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  grass,  etc. 
Observe  the  growth.  In  some  of  the  pots  use  small 
quantities  of  lime  with  the  muck.  The  way  these 
seeds  sprout  and  grow  will  tell  you  quite  clearly 
whether  the  muck  is  tit  for  seeding  or  not.  You  will 
probably  find  that  it  needs  lime. 


New  Method  of  Hog  Killing 

THE  other  day  I  saw  a  method  of  killing  and 
dressing  hogs  that  was  new  to  me.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  keeps  two  hogs,  and  each  year  at  killing  season 
she  has  had  a  time  to  get  them  killed.  She  has  al¬ 
ways  had  to  secure  two  men  in  order  to  catch  the 
pigs,  throw  them  and  hold  them  while  the  sticking 
process  was  going  on,  and  then  to  furnish  muscular 
power  to  scald  and  dress  the  carcasses  properly, 
which  always  weigh  about  250  lbs.  apiece.  It  meant 
a  full  half  day’s  work,  with  a  dinner  to  provide  for 
two  men.  Several  pails  of  water,  boiling,  had  to  be 
provided  and  kept  at  boiling  point  in  order  that  the 
barrel  in  which  the  pork  was  scalded  might  be  kept 


sufficiently  full  to  cover  and  scald  the  pigs.  It  was 
slow,  laborious  and  dirty  work.  This  season  she  had 
a  new  man  on  the  job. 

This  man,  a  neighbor  of  mine — an  Austrian,  I 
think — told  the  owner  of  the  swine  that  when  she 
•was  ready  to  kill  he  would  come  and  do  it.  When 
the  owner  asked  how  much  help  she  should  get  the 
man  answered,  “No  one;  I  can  do  it  all.”  When  she 
asked  “How  much  boiling  water?”  he  answered, 
“Three  or  four  pails  will  be  enough."  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  and  went  to  see  how  he  proceeded.  When  he 
came,  he  had  in  his  sleigh  an  old  tin  bathtub,  which 
he  proceeded  to  unload  near  the  site  of  the  proposed 
killing.  Then  he  asked,  “Where  are  the  pigs?’’  On 
being  shown,  he  slowly  drove  one  up  to  near  the 
bathtub  and  then  reached  quietly  down  and  grasped 
the  pig  by  the  foreleg.  Before  the  pig  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  was  caught  the  man  had  stuck  him. 
This  was  done  while  the  pig  was  standing  by  shov¬ 
ing  a  slim  knife  right  in  the  side  of  the  face,  between 
the  jaw  and  the  ear.  The  sticking  was  so  quickly 
done  that  the  pig  seemed  to  not  be  frightened  and 
did  not  struggle  at  all.  as  is  always  done  when  an 
attempt  at  throwing  is  made.  The  sticking  was 
what  butchers  would  call  “perfect”  and  a  thorough 
drainage  took  place.  At  once  the  man  called  for 
boiling  water,  which  he  threw  into  the  bathtub,  put¬ 
ting  in  about  three  inches  of  water.  Then  he  laid 
down  two  shor>  pieces  of  half-inch  rope  across  the 
top  of  the  tub.  letting  them  sag  down  in  the  tub  a 
little,  picked  up  the  pig  and  placed  him  in  the  tub  so 
that  he  rested  on  these  ropes.  Then,  standing  over 
the  tub,  with  a  foot  on  each  side,  he  grasped  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  gently  rolled  the  pig  back  and  forth 
in  the  shallow  water  of  the  tub.  When  one  part  of 
the  pig  was  sufficiently  scalded,  he  unhooked  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  on  one  side  of  the  tub.  and  grasping 
the  other  two  ends,  easily  rolled  the  pig  out  on  a 
plank  placed  alongside  the  tub.  There  was  no  strain, 
ing,  no  heavy  lifting,  and  in  a  little  while  the  pig 
was  clean  and  ready  to  be  hung  up  for  removal  of 
the  interior.  The  man  knew  his  business  all  right. 

When  I  said  to  him.  "I  never  saw  that  method  be¬ 
fore.”  he  smiled  and  said :  “That  is  the  way  all  pig 
killing  is  done  in  my  country,  only  there  we  do  not 
use  a  tub.  The  women,  who  do  all  the  killing,  dig  a 
trench  iu  a  clayey  soil  and  puddle  it  to  make  it  hold 
the  hot  water,  then  drive  the  pig  alongside  and 
slaughter  it  and  roll  the  carcass  in  the  trench.” 
Within  three  hours  from  the  time  the  man  appeared 
be  had  killed  and  dressed  two  hogs  weighing  over 
200  lbs.  each,  and  had  picked  up  his  tools  and  de¬ 
parted.  c.  o.  warford. 


Drainage  from  Septic  Tanks 

I  have  read  many  of  the  descriptions  of  septic  tanks 
for  receiving  the  wastes  from  the  house.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  the  flow  from  such  tanks  runs  off  into  pipes 
or  tile  arranged  somewhat  like  a  system  of  sub-irriga¬ 
tion — that  is.  running  off  underground,  where  the  water 
is  finally  seeped  out  into  the  soil.  Will  not  such  a 
system  clog  in  Winter  through  freezing  of  the  soil  or 
the  pipes?  The  Winters  are  cold  here,  and  the  soil 
freezes  deep.  What  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
used  this  system  in  New  England?  j.  L. 

Western  Massachusetts. 

WE  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  sub-surface 
irrigation  due  to  freezing  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  absorption  tile  are  laid.  This  trouble  might 
occur  if  the  sewage  did  not  contain  quite  a  lot  of 
warm  water,  but  in  the  average  household  there  is 
enough  warm  water  going  through  the  sewer  to 
prevent  any  trouble  in  the  absorption  line.  I  have 
in  miud  one  case  where  the  liquid  in  the  tile  froze 


Rough  Treatment  for  the  Binder.  Fig.  180 

up,  but  this  was  entirely  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.  The  absorption  tiles  were  put 
in  late  in  the  Fall,  oil  a  western  exposure,  and  were 
covered  with  chunks  of  frozen  earth  rather  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  consequently  they  did  not  receive  the 
usual  protection.  With  ordinary  care  in  back-filling 
the  trenches  there  should  be  no  trouble  whatever 
from  freezing  in  our  latitude,  or  in  the  latitude  of 
West  Springfield,  Mass.  j.c.  mccurdy. 
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Wipe  Out  Every 
Rat  and  Mouse 


Dahlias  from  Grafts  and  Cuttings 

I  have  become  interested  in  Dahlias, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  they  can  be 
started  by  cuttings  or  grafted,  d.  j.  M. 

Newark,  N.  .T. 

Grafting  of  Dahlias  is  only  practiced 
for  the  preservation  of  rare  and  wenk- 
growing  sorts.  The  top  of  the  tuber  is 
cut  slanting  upward  and  a  cutting  slanted 
downward.  Tuber  and  cutting  are  tied 
with  raffia,  aud  planted  in  a  pot  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
graft  with  earth.  The  whole  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  hand  glass,  when  cutting  and 
root  soon  form  a  union.  Propagation  by 
cuttings  is  mainly  used  by  commercial 
growers.  The  roots  are  planted  close  to¬ 
gether  in  greenhouse  benches  early  in 
January,  and  cuttings  are  made  of  the 
voung  shoots  when  they  form  the  third 
or  fourth  set  of  leaves.  These  cutting; 
have  the  leaves  trimmed,  and  are  then 
set  in  pure  sand  in  a  bench  having  bottom 
heat  provided  by  a  flue,  steam  or  hot 
water  pipe  running  underneath.  With  a 
bottom  temperature  of  Go  degrees,  and 
air  temperature  a  little  lower,  the  cut¬ 
tings  root  in  about  two  weeks,  When 
rooted,  they  are  potted  in  small  pots,  and 
grown  iu  a  cool  greenhouse  until  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  after  which  they  are 
planted  out.  Cuttings  made  too  far  below 
a  joint,  or  too  late  in  the  season,  will  not 
make  tubers. 


Amazing  New  Discovery  Quickly  Kills 
Them  All.  Not  a  Poison 

Hats,  Mice.  Gophers — in  fact,  all  Ro¬ 
dents  can  now  be  wiped  out  easily  and 
quit kly.  Imperial  Virus  will  do  it.  This 
new  discover-  is  a  fluid,  true  Virus,  en¬ 
tirely  harmless  to  humans,  poultry,  stock, 
pets,  etc. 


The  Gladiolus  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  flowers  grown  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  family  cannot 
this  grand  flower — it  is  as  easy 


enjoy 

SP  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

^  Bloom  from  July  to  frost  if  you  plant  a 
few  bulbs  each  month  from  April  to  July. 

For  TWO  DOLLARS  we  will  send 
50  Bulbs  of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture, 
which  covers  every  conceivable  shade 
in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Each  year  we  sell  thousands  of  these 
bulbs  and  have  received  numerous 
testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 
Simple  cultural  directions  in  package. 

our  store,  with  Check.  Money  Order;  Cash  or  Stamps, 
sent  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the 
I  Canada  add  25c — ($2.25), 


Infects  rodents  only.  Greedily  eaten 
on  bait.  ^ets  up  burning  fever.  The 
pests  communicjile  it  to  others,  aud  all 
die  outside,- hunting  air  and  water.  Im¬ 
perial  Virus  is  put  up  iu  sealed  bottles, 
thus  insuring  full  strength  and  potency. 
Only  safe. * sanitary  method  to  overcome 
these  pests.  Protect  your  poultry,  es¬ 
pecially  baby  chicks  aud  egg  hatches. 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Here’s  how!  Send  $1.00  today  (cur¬ 
rency,  M.  O.  Check,  etc.),  and  we  will 
ship  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  two 
regular,  full-  sized  (double  strength) 
$1.00  bottles  of  Imperial  Virus.  Use 
one  to  rid  your  place  of  these  pests,  and 
sell  the  other  to  a  neighbor.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  to  represent  us. 

If  more  convenient,  send  no  money, 
just  your  name  and  address,  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  Dept.  754,  2110 

Grand  Ave .  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pay 
postman  $1.00  and  few'  cents  postage 
when  two  bottles  arrive.  Guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  to  your  entire  satisfaction 
within  .‘10  flays,  or  your  $1.00  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


Heavyweight 


The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
variety  now  grown,  having  a  strong,  stiff, 
sturdy  straw,  long  branching  heads  filled 
with  thin  hulled  heavy  grain.  Our  stock  ot 
over  25.000  bushels  which  is  selling  freely, 
weighs  from 
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per  measured  bushel 

Yields  of  from  82  up  to  1  18  bushels  per  acre 
have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  customers, 
right  here  in  the  Eastern  States.  Prices, 
100  pounds,  enouch  for  one  acre,  S3.75; 
10  to  50  bushels,  $1.20  per  bu.  Bags  Free. 

Dibble’s 

Twentieth  Century 

Extra  early,  tall,  stiff  straw,  with  thin  hulled 
grain  weighing  36-38  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel.  On  our  own  farms  for  a  ten-year 
period,  it  has  produced  over  twice  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  U.  S.,  and  our  acreage  has 
been  from  100-150  acres  annually.  Price. 
"  ,  bu.  bag.  enough  for  one  acre,  $2.75; 
10-50  bushel  lots,  S1.00  per  bushel;  100 
bushel  lots  95c  per  bu.  Bags  free,  ol  course. 

Samples,  Dibble’s  Faint  Seed  Catalog 
and  Special  Price  List  FREE.  Address. 

Eduard  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Iieadcusr'ers  lor  Seed  Oats.  TCorn,  Barley. 
/  .  .l  a.  Clover ,  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Po.aloe; 
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yielding. 

Guaranteed 
against  im¬ 
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safe  inyour 
hands.  . 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— GRAPE  VINES 


Strawberry  Plants 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

BOX  N-B  -SEEP  DEPARTMENT-  BCD  N-6 

LANSINQ,  MICHIGAN 


Garden  seeds.  Catalogue 
Box  3  Geneva,  Ohio 


T.errv  plan  Is  and  fruit  trees, 
free.  RANSOM  FARM 


HORTICULTURE 

An  Acre  Under  Intensive  Cultivation ..  .401,  402 
Information  Wanted  on  Dahlia  Culture.-..  405 

Pruning  Quince  and  Pear . 407 

Budding  Walnuts  .  40t 

The  Grape  Outlook — Part  III .  408 

Transplanting  Trees;  Fertilizing  Truck 

Crops  . *** 

Celery  Culture  . .  ’1'1 


CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried,  high  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  mill  Cloud's  Yellow  pant  seed 
corn,  $?  50  per  bushel  on  the  onr.  Whitn  Tartar 
seed  oats,  SI  2S  per  bushel.  <  'hnire  Kufttel  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  front  disease,  at  S6.50  per  Sack  of  lli.’i  lhs. 
W.  W  WflMAN  P.  0  Bo*  No  469  llimiinelstown.  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES  $  3s 

and  home  gardens.  Prices  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


Improved  Robust  NAVY  BEANS 

Selected  seven  in  a  pod  for  seven  years.  Write  for 

\V.  L.  FROST  -  Plcrpont,  Ohio 


Ercanbrack  Strawberry  Plants 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


prices. 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Tennessee  Notes  . 

The  Rural  Patterns . 

Hooked  Rugs  . 

Easter  for  the  Ch;ldren . . 

A  New  Kitchen  Floor  Coverini 
Improving  Oil  Stove  Oven.... 


A  cross  between  n  domestic  and  the  long-neck  who 
strawberry,  noted  for  their  delicious  flavor  and  very 
small  seed.  Very  large  plants  and  berry  i  re  f-pollen- 
izing.  Awarded  the  fifty-dollnr  Hi,rrv  gold  »>eda 
bv  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  ol 
Rochester.  N’.  V.,  in  July.  1918, 

Price:  60  els.  dozen,  54.50  hundred,  S25.00  thousanc 
E.  C.  ERCANBRACK.  Originator  and  oinier 
73  Hamilton  Avenue  *  •  auburn,  h.  t 


'S-“ Burt’s  Heavyweight” 

Also  Early  grin  CORN.  Get  our  low  price, 
rut.  I  II  t.O.  ail'  It  r  A  SIIXS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


concord  grapes  \ryv,ry\\ 

profit  prodHW*  TdDW  firtrua*.  Our  own  pro-wincr*  No  or¬ 
der  for  less  thau  100.  Oio  HOMESTEAD  miNSCRT  CO.,  Ptrry,  Obis 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plants.  Strawberry,  XUackberry  and  llaapbei- 
l-y  plants  ( '  d.  Privet.  Khunnrb  roots*.  Catalogue  free' 
M  N.  BOH.GO  Box  «!»*  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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The  Problem  of  Labor  Exchange . 

The  Soldier  Bonus  Legislation . 

Comparative  Costs  of  Food . 

Frost  in  Storage  Cellars . 

Making  and  Applying  Stucco . 

Small  Timber  in  Open  Center  Barn... 

Markets  . . . . . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . . 


STRAWBERRY 
BOOK  FREE 


Field-hardened,  can  be  set  six  wonkx  before  home- 
grown  plants,  and  will  hand  four  wOnks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  nnd  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copenhagen 
Market, Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  Prices*  MIOforJl  25; 
1JM0  for  S2.2S  postpaid  By  express  51 .50  per  1,000, 
over  10.000  at  *1  QD  par  1.000.  Other  plants  In  season, 
write  for  price  list.  Safe  delivery  tjuarunteed, 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


l  G  re  ail  MIl  find 
'  Hit  ml  VnriYt  u»s. 
Murt  (field,  *V.  Y. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

F  M  FA  TTINGTON  U  SON 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 


F  om  the  borne  of  the  plant.  Fore,  cb'an.  scarified 
peril!  delivered.  F  A  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  C0-.  Mewkern,  Alabama 


All  about  the  Fall  bearing,  high  grade 
stock  — 75  standard  varieties  to  choose 
from.  Send  for  one. 

E.  W.  POTTER.  Box  148,  Leslie,  Mich. 


ni  a  »T  _  Some  Special  OlTor» 

Plant  Now  »r 

We  will  send  by  Fared  Post  prepaid  Safe  arrival  In  good 
condition  guaranteed 

10  Concord  Grapes,  No.  1,  2-Yenr-olA.  tor . . fl.*” 

10  Aaaorted  Grapes,  So.  1 . . . -  4. AM* 

K  Aaaorted  Dahlias,  No.  1.  . . .  4.00 

100  California  I'rivrt  Hedge  1'lnnta,  H  to  12  ina .  b.OO 

ty  Or  all  four  collect  ions  for  W.OO  prepaid. 

Send  for  RKDUCKD  li«t  of  all  kinJn  of  TREES.  PLANTS  and 
VINES.  lEaUkblfabed  1805  B7th  Year.) 

ItARNES  MKSKK1KS 
(College  11111).  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


ILeEarlicstTomato-3»“5 

To  Introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Grown  Seodo,  will 
mind  tho  following  10  pitta,  fur  tor  •  John  Rant- Tomato. 
1200  to  1  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  I«*uure,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  Kadtah  and  8up«rb  A  atom  Due  BUI  for  10c. 
with  every  order.  Money  back  if  not.  aatlslled.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargain*  free.  Send  today. 

J.  \V.  JUNG  HEED  CO„  Nla.  H.  U  AN  DOI.1’11,  WIS, 


Write  for  price  list, 


Gladioli  Bulbs 


McreriiiHtfille,  N,  J. 
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TREES  8PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


/-Good  Seeds>* 


are  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  crop 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the  biggest 
market  gardeners  come  to  us  year 
after  year  for  their  seeds.  They 
can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
seeds  of  unknown  quality  and  they 
have  learned  to  rely  on 

F.H.  WOODRUFFS 


Strong  germination 
and  heavy  crops 

Good  seeds  show  their 
merit  soon 


Shellern  lettuce,  from  the  name  of  the 
Englishman.  To  get  it  headed  well  here 
we  have  to  start  it  and  carry  it  over  Win¬ 
ter  iu  frame,  so  as  to  get  it  to  head  before 
the  weather  gets  too  warm.  It  will 
stand  more  heat  than  any  of  the  butter 
sorts,  but  any  lettuce  will  bolt  to  bloom 
when  the  weather  gets  real  hot.  As  soon 
as-  exposed  to  the  open  air  the  beds  will 
get  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  give 
them  a  push,  and  if  we  can  head  them  in 
April  they  will  make  fine  heads.  I  have 
known  them  to  reach  4  lbs.  weight. 

In  trying  to  answer  all  letters  to  the 
best  of  our  power  we  farm  paper  writers 
often  meet  with  curious  people,  and  some 
with  the  cheek  of  a  wooden  Indian.  I 
struck  one  of  these  recently.  lie  wrote, 
asking  how  to  grow  Summer  cabbages.  I 
assumed  that  he  meant,  early  Summer 
cabbages,  and  I  wrote  him  carefully  how 
I  would  grow  them.  He  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  back  of  mine  and  complained  that 
I  had  not  given  him  a  fair  reply,  and  he 
would  not  enclose  another  stamp  till  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  Then  he  said.  “I 
do  not  subscribe  for  the  paper,  but  I  read 
it.”  This  class  of  men  imagine  that  they 
have  done  a  favor  to  send  a  stamp,  and 
to  get  a  reply  that  takes  stationery,  time 
and  labor,  while  they  read  a  paper  some¬ 
one  else  pays  fox*,  and  they  think  we  are 
obliged  to  work  for  them  “free  gratis  for 
nothing.” 

Another  man  sent  a  little  dried-up 
piece  of  a  plant  which  he  said  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  field,  and  wanted  to  know  its 
name.  I  wrote  him  that  I  would  gladly 
name  it  for  him  if  he  would  send  me  the 
plant  in  bloom,  as  I  could  not  identify  a 
plant  without  the  flowers.  He  replied 
that  I  was  a  cross  old  chap,  aud  must 
think  he  is  a  fool.  Of  course  I  thought 
nothing  of  the  sort,  as  I  did  not  know 
him.  and  did  not  know  he  was  a  fool. 
Carlyle  once  remarked  that  there  were 
forty  million  people  in  England,  mostly 
fools.  This  class  is  found  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

But  the  garden  is  waiting  for  better 
weather.  We  have  had  too  much  rain  to 


If  you  want  a  few  seeds  for  your  garden  or 
a  large  quantity  for  a  truck  farm,  we  can 
supply  your  wants  quickly  and  accurately 
from  the  large  stock  in  our  warehouse. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  is  full  of 
useful  information,  illustrations  and 
prices.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  yours. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Milford,  Conn. 


after  planting. 

DICKINSON 
PINE  TREE  BRAND 
SEEDS 


Grown  in  North  Dakota 

WE  grew  the  only  large  acreage  of  Hubam 
*  *  in  all  the  Northwest  this  year.  It  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Seed  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  remarkable  test  of  ninety -seven 
per  cent  purity  and  ninety-nine  per  cent 
viability.  It  is  acclimated  to  Northwest  condi¬ 
tions  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  have  come 
from  the  Original  Iowa  strain.  It  is  free  of  any 
admixture  of  common  sweet  clover,  the  seed  of 
which  can  not  be  told  from  Huham.  Raise 
larger  crops  by  getting  early  maturing,  high 
vitality  seed  grown  in  this  rigorous  North 
Dakota  climate.  You  already  know  Hubam  as 
the  new  annual  clover  that 

Does  In  1  Year  What  Other  Clovers  Do  In  2 
Hubam  grown  for  seed  produc- 
—  tion  offers  theyear’s  greatest  farm  - 

— - ,  I  ingopportuityforlargeprofit.  Sup¬ 

ply  of  seed  is  limited;  demand  is 
great  and  becoming  greater.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  supply  of  guaran- 


germinate  quickly  and  possess 
ample  vigor  to  nourish  a  strong, 
healthy  stand.  No  fertilizer  will 
supply  this  strength;  it  must 
be  in  the  seed. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PINE  TREE  BRAND 


MARK 


IT  STANDS  ALONS 


clove*? 

bvt  i,  ■ 


teed,  hardy  North  Dakota  grown 
seed  is  exhausted.  Our  booklet 
gives  full  information.  Write  forit 
today. 

AMENIA  FARMS  Amen  ia,  N.  D. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 
Chicago  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Binghamton  Hoboken  Pittsburgh 


Carter-Thorburn  Collection 

ol  early  -vegetable  seeds  is  ilia  re¬ 
sult  of  120  years'  selecting  and 

tuUptf.  Earliness  and  quality 

combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  earli- 
est.  most  productive,  good  sized, 
scarlet  fruit,  very  even,  of  fine 

quality,  with  solid  meat  and  feu 

.  <6  DAY  RADISH— Oval,  white- 

tipped.  crimson,  crisp  and  tender. 

CRIMSON  BALL  BEET — Very  early,  round,  bright 


Gutters 


seeds 


[They  Come  Up  Smilins 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 


Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.’ 

|  J 42-year-old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and 
PI  j  most  perfect  trees.  GUARANTEED  to  satisfy,  and 

■  »  4  W  adapted  to  particular  conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1922  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
V  I  '/  prices.  KELLYS  TREES  ALWAYS  PLEASE.  The 

_ K.  wl  Y  catalog  is  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


APPLE  TREES 

FROM 

BEARING  ORCHARDS 


Thousands  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  have 
made  money  by  planting  our  Apple  Trees.  We 
have  an  especially  —  v 

floe  lot  of  one-year-  A 

olds  In  all  leading  /  ^ 

varieties.  They  stand  f  x - «  \ 

transplanting  well,  I  (  \ 

and  the  tops  can  be  I  l  {if  A!  i 

easily  shaped  to  suit.  I  \  j  J 

We  can  also  supply  V  - ^  / 

your  needs  for  other  J 

Fruit  Trees,  \ 

KrLi  it  Or  iament.^^Kyu  V- 

al  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Write  for  free  Fruit  Book  and  Price  List. 


Grown  From  SelectStock 
—None  Better— 52  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata¬ 
logue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’ addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


Also  complete  line  of  fruit  trees 
and  berry  plants  including 

HOWARD  No.  17  STRAWBERRIES 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Save  V  [  Bear 

room  quicker 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY.  Mgr.  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  if  you  want  sro-Mt  loo  icing  home 
YCU  IR  UAMC  grou'iib-.  PKACI'l’  II,  LANDSCAPE 
TUUK  HUIVlfc.  GARDENING  will  you  howto 
GROUNDS  °ht*in  them.  Heavily  Ulus..  27d  pbs„ 
S  ,;='.  !  —  l  a,.:  GARDEN 

GUIDE  :  Complete  guide  to  fruits,  flower*,  vegetables, 
trees,  slunlx-,  etc.,  with  full  chapter  on  the  Rose  Garden. 
Sfl  pps..  paper,  *1.10.  cloth  *1  At.  post-paid.  Send 2c stamp 
tor  * ntalog  No.  6,  describing  TOO  Garden,  Emit  and  Farm 
Books.  A.  T.  DE  LA  M*KE  CO..  Inc.,  liia  West  37th 


66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fralta,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  20c.  Descriptive 
price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N  Y 


Crest  Bargain*.  Standaid  Varieties.  Beat  t$\. 

Qy.liiy,  Low  I 'rices.  ijjto 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  4 Vfn, 

60  years  in  business  proof  of  our  jxiij 

responsibility  Write  lor  catalog  now 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS  N& 

Spring  I  Ml  Nuiwiin  Yj 

3  Tippecanoe  City  (Miami  County)  Ohio 


Lull  IT  TDlly  grape  v,nes«  berry 

I  llll  I  I  I  IlLi  il  Uuaratttoed 

■  I  llUbW  Ranion  ami  Flower 
Seeds.  1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Pouch  and  Apple  to  large 
Planters.  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  S  SEEO  HOUSE.  Geneva  Ohio 


Maloney  trees  arc  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  dispose  bv  thy  largest  growers  in 
New  York  State.  Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly, 
make  a  rapid  growth,  and  fruit  early.  They  are  shipped  direct  from  the  nursery  at  cost  of 
product  ion  plus  one  profit  which  means  better  trees  lor  less  money. 

We  recoj-uixe  nnr  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  year  issued  a  novel 
Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  t-opy  today — -it's  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  t<>  handle  personally. 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  over  $7.50 

MAI.ONFY  RROS  &  WPI  I  <;  m  OANSVIU-E'S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 


Good  Stock,  Low  Prices 
Free  (’  a  t  »  I  o  itu  «. 
•  Beverly,  Ohio 


>Ie  and  Peach  Trees 

CHELLS'  NURSERY 


UIIT  Pill  TIIPC  By  export*.  Official  Journal.  «2yr.  Copy 

nUI  UUL  I  Ullt  20c.  AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL.  R'chAittr,  N.  T 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 

Southern 

Ensilage 

Corns 


p.rea  especially  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses.  they  make  the  height  of  stalk 
and  abundance  of  blade  that  insure 
immense  tonnage.  For  years  these 
corns  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ensilage  purposes,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  West.  They  make 
larger  and  better  crops  than  corn 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

“Growth  in  Spite  of  Drought  ” 

A  customer  writes:  “Last  summer 
we  planted  a  field  of  your  I’amun- 
koy  Ensilage  Corn,  and  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  stalks  average  IS  or 
14  feet,  while  a  few  were  15 %  feet 
high.  We  never  before  had  any¬ 
thing  to  nearly  approach  it  even 
when  the  season  was  favorable.” 
Write  for  prices  on  these  corns  that 
produce  the  most  silage  from  the 
least  land  and  labor. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 


Richmond,  Va, 


WOOD’S  SEEDS 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

|  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


This  Book  of 
WATER  LILIES 


TEEE8,  SHRUBBERY,  PLOWER8, 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES. 

ISeri-y  1’ In iil»  mill  lin-lio,  Asparu- 
ruk.  Ac.  Catalog  free.  Honest  goods, 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings.  N.  V. 


if  — it- 1  It.  you  all  about  the  ( -  U. . .  t- 

J  fl  i  i.R-b  are  last  changing  from 

f  w~"  f  giirdci.n.ivcltieh  to  garden  .siixml- 

,\r~  t  /  oivlb  WkUi  Lilies  are  fragrant. 

4  “’Trl  /  beautiful  alluring — certain  to 
.ie,.  £  j  make  any  garden  unusual. 

Stf  ~jg  /  Send  for  oUr  ratalog  and  sec  Water 
J  Lille*  At  I  furtively  |iirA,'Ulc.t  Itl  colors. 
j  You'll  Hurl  there,  too.  Instruction*  for 
r  Slowing  Water  LIMee.  Send  tonight. 

INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES 

lox  R  Independence,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 


All  the  host  standard  and  ever-bearing  varieties. 
GuarntUemi  to  iilua.se  yon  or  >uur  money  reluiideii. 
Vou  cannot  afford  to  buy  before  getting  our  1022 
wholesale  in  ires.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  A  CO.  -  Salisbury.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 


FRESH  DUG.  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you  at  wholesale 
prices.  Healthy, heavy  rooted  nud  trm  -lo  name.  2Vbe»l 
June  and  Everbearing  varieties.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  Ires  catalogue  before 
buying  and  save  money. 

M.  8.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year.  My  wonderful  new  varieties 
are  inayuilieent,  “Most  beautiful 
blooms  we  lmve  ever  seen.”  visitors 
say  Easily  grown  by  auynuc. 

Thirty  assorted  bulbs,  ft  no  postpaid. 
Semi  for  free  illustrat'd  eutuluQ  of 
tor,  splendid  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GU.LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253.lNew  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  !E»LANT8  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  great  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  strawberry.  MORSEL  and  40  other  varieties.  Also 
lUSI'HEHIir,  tlRW  HKIIKI  and  other  prints. 

J.  KEIFPCRD  HALL  Rhode»(lale,  Maryland  R.  2 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants  aJK£u5^S‘ 

rteliesat  FLU.  Guaranteed  flrst-ela^.*  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Catalogue.  lira.  Kllena  Wooll',  Allegan,  Mleb. 


rs  I  n  JJ.1J  3  bulbs  each  of  8  extra  good  .varieties,  $1 . 
tllafllOll  AIho  Peonies.  Phlox,  Japanese  and  Ger- 
vi*“'**v**  man  Iris,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list.  F.  J.  TYLER  •  Perry,  Ohio 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOWARD  1».  King  ot  them  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  introducer  C,  F..  CHlCMAli,  Ilurtb  sioiiluflijn  -  Conn 


Everbearing  'Strawberry  Pliiiita. 

•  l.&O.per  100,  610  per  1,00(1. 

R.  It.  No.  5  GBoKOltTOWN,  DHL*W*BK 


FARM  Prepaid 

1 .  60c  per  ■  00. 

. .  40c  per  IIHI, 

. .  S1.50  per  D07.. 

.  1.25  per 

Hartlv,  beltiwtire 


3VIAIL  ORDER  ! 

STRAWHKRIIY  PLANTS 

CABHAGE  PJ.ANTS  - 

('ANNA  ROOTS  . 

DAHLIA  ROOTS . 

DAVID  RODVVAV 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


tii.LO  1‘crTlioueaiid.  Onr  gl rung, healthy, tremendous 
beating  plants  guarantee  hi a  crops  ot  luscious  berries. 
Best  varieties  for  all  kind*  of  soils.  Full  line  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Black  bet  ties,  Currants  and  Asparagus.  Large 
stock  of  extra  line  (it t\po  plants.  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Our  eiistomein  arc  making  up  to  41200  per  acre 
from  small  fruits.  New  color  catalog  free.  Write  today. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman,  Mioh. 


Car  Coin  I  V  I  and  Amager  Strains.  Danish 
lUl  dale  I  a  yV  «  L_  a  Cabbage  Seed  from  select¬ 
ed  beads.  Sample  Free.  G.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3,  Carlland.  H  I. 


V 

A 

rj§ 

and  How  to  Grow  Them  cA 
THE  KELLOGG  WAY 

Write  quick  for  this  valuable  68  page  book  of  straw¬ 
berry  information  and  art.  Written  by  America’s 
moat,  successful  strawberry  grower.  Explains  bow  he 
makes  poor  soil  rich  without  manure  or  fertiliser  and 
gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  crops  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  strawla'rricti  thnt  wort  him  fame  anil  for¬ 
tune.  Pictures  in  colors  and  tells  ail  about  his  won¬ 
derful  new  Everbearcr  that  won  the  gl  ,000.00  Cosh 
1’rixe.  Shows  84  pnges  of  strawberries,  strawberry 
fields  and  gardens  in  natural  color.  Gives  80  tested 
recipes  for  making  the  most  delicious  strawberry 
dainties.  Contains  nothing  but  proven  facts.  Gives 
you  thn  benefit  of  more  than  40  years  of  ewcesaful 
strawberry  experience.  Send  for  this  valuable  book 
and  learn  how  easy  It  Is  to  make  big  money  growing 
Kellogg  Strawberries  Thn  Kellogg  Way.  Worth  its 
weight  in  gohl-cnsto  you  nothing.  Junt  send  your 
name  and  address- -apontnl  will  do.  ThobookisFREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

BOX  483  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits 


Information  Wanted  on  Dahlia  Culture 

I  am  interested  in  the  plan  of  growing 
Dahlias  in  the  same  lot  that,  is  used  for 
a  rnn  for  hens  and  chicks.  There  would  be 
some  grass  growing  in  the  lot  also.  lnit. 
the  Dahlias  would  be  the  principal  shade. 
T  would  prefer  to  have  the  bens  and 
chicks  on  the  ground  both  curly  and  late 
in  sosipnii.  Will  the  hvus  out  oft  the  toil- 
tier  young  shoots  and  scratch  up  the 
tubers?  Or  will  the  bens  catch  the  bugs 
and  worms  and  stir  the  dirt  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  flowers?  I  wish  to  sell 
some  flowers  and  tubers.-  E.  L.  F.^ 

Perhaps  some  of  otir  readers  have  tried 
tins  and  can  answer.  We  do  not  think 
the  combination  would  work.  The  tender 
shoots  would ’surely  attract  the  hens.  The 
birds  wonld  dig  “wallows”  in  the  dust 
around  the  plants.  This  might,  expose 
the  tubers.  Our  liens  did  that  one  year, 
when  wc  yarded  them  in  a  potato  plot. 
The  insect  most  troublesome  in  Dahlias 
is  the  tarnished  plant  bug.  It"  is  very 


■  llWilk  JICUI  u  ;.uiuvu  V  -  -  ...  . 

amount  of  lanvi  on  yo«»T  place?  Mv  I»wutifnl  new  Cata¬ 
logue  fcTectf*  yuti  xvith  u  smile*  and  trllx  you  iroinethinK 
about  ouraclvof  anil  our  favorable  lorution  where  aoil  and 
climate  combine  tfi  produce  plants  of  nuimtior  quality. 

WHAT  IT  TELLS: 

It  toll. :  How  to  nei.cl  variolic*  best  ad  apt  oil  to  your  aoll  and 
needs.  How  to  ursparo  tilt!  .oil  for  planting.  Wlion  to  Plant.  The 
difTerocit  svatetna  of  mall  fruit  eruwiMg.  Row  to  plant.  How  to 
caic  for  the  patch.  How  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit  i»>  Ol  to 
obtain  the  highest  prlc.-e  How  to  renew  the  patch.  It  ia  a  Fruit 
Grower's  Guide  nnd  whether  you  bny  four  ptanl*  from  na  or  not 
you  will  used  thin  la-lpful  book-Nevtne'  ,-fluccsu  with  Small 
Fruits. 'J  Send  for  your  copy  to-d*y.  A  postal  will  brinif  it. 

NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry.  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earlieat.  latear,  lurRett.  most 
productive  nnd  everbearin*  varietias.  Raspberry,  Black, 
berry,  Gooseberry.  Currant,  Grape.  Dewberry  Plants. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine.  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells,  Anchuta, 
Delphinium.  Gniilartliu,  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock,  Lily  of  the 
Valiev.  Uudbecklo.  Shsstu  Daisy,  Sweet  William,  end 
other  Perennials  ;  Aster.  Pansy,  Agerntuin  Dahlia.  Iris, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon.  Chinese  nnd  Japunes*  Pink, 
Cosmos.  Begonia,  Canna.  Larkspur,  FiralHu.li,  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Porluiacn,  Salvia.  Salpigloxnia.  Verbena,  Scabiosa, 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  mid  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  V. 


Planting  Potatoes  in  Hills 

I  am  vorv  much  interested  in  article  on 
“Planting  Potatoes  in  Hills,”  page  l»f. 
How  deep  does  the  writer  furrow  ms 
ground?  If  I  understand  him.  immedi¬ 
ately  after  planting  he  places  fertilizer  on 
the  hill.  If  so.  how  much  does  lie  use 
per  hill,  and  how  put  on  the  hill? 

Lebanon,  O.  s-  D- 

The  depth  to  plant  should  not  be  more 
than  one-half  the  depth  the  ground  is 
plowed ;  say  about  4  in 
fertile  soil,  and  not  on  or  in 
responsive  subsoil 


leaving  seed  in 
the  cold,  un- 
Further,  I  never 
found  anything  better  to  use  to  apply  the 
fertilizer  than  the  human  hand,  giving  a 
little  “flirt”  to  scatter  it  over  the  hill, 
and  not  to  leave  it  in  a  packed  wad.  Al¬ 
ways  cover  the  potatoes  before  putting 
on  the  fertilizer,  which  may  follow  any 
time  before  they  come  up.  I’se  the  best 
brand  you  can  set,  one  analyzing  <4-8-10 
if  you  can  get  it,  or  li-S-10,  or  any  of  the 
brands  high  in  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  following  the  cultivation  first 
mentioned  in  my  previous  article.  That 
should  be  just  as  they  are  coining  up,  or 
one  or  two  inches  high,  and  cover  them 
completely.  It  is  implied  that  spraying 
is  to  be  done  for  bugs,  and  also  for  blight. 
Spray  late  at  August  with  Bordeaux. 

If  anything  more  need  he  said.  I  would 
emphasize  what  has  been  said,  and  add,  do 
not  leave  seed  in  cellar  to  develop  long 
sprouts  that  must  be  removed  when  seed 
is  cut  for  planting.  Remove  those  in, 
tended  for  planting  to  an  outbuilding, 
spread  them  on  the  floor  in  a  strong  light. 
They  will  start  vigorous  sprouts,  which 
need  not  he  removed  when  cut  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Reject  those  having  weak  or  spind¬ 
ling  sprouts.  They  give  poor  results. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  T.  A. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 


And  Save  25$  On  Yoar  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Guaranteed  all  utrong,  healthy,  high-grade  plant*.  p(r  ,qqq 

Dunlap,  Klondykc,  Mitwiouary,  Dr.  Burrell .  •■•00 

Amandu,  Bubo  oil.  Bin  -1 l»‘.  Ciunpbttll’a  Early.  Ford, 
Kellog'e  Price,  Premier,  Bis  Late.  Lupton,  Nie 

Clutter..  . .  . .  6.00 

Chctvtpeitk,  Colburn's  Early,  Klutn,  Howard  No.  17.,  8.0# 
Fnll-bfnriiu:  vurietle*  l’r0jirl>**‘l ve,  Superb,  Peer- 

leea.  nil  7  Miupviita . . .  1 0.00 

Those  vnntine  letm  than  nne  thousand  or  more  than  font 
thousand  write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  -  Salisbury.  Md. 


HomeoftheEverbearers 


Prices  Down 

Have  you  found  a  better  than 

Progressive  ? — Com*  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17,  Premier. 
Dr.  Burriil.  30th  Annual  Catalog. 

Introducers  of  Progressive 
C.  N.  Hamburgh  &  Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Pauper’s  Vote  in  Massachusetts 

Is  there  a  law  in  Massachusetts  which 
prohibits  paupers  from  voting  at  the 
March  election  of  b>wu  officers,  etc.? 
Would  anyone  receiving  help  from  the 
town  be  considered  11  pauper?  If  there 
is  such  a  law,  would  a  voter  have  the 
right  to  challenge  them  when  they  appear 
to  vote,  aud  have  them  disqualified? 

Massachusetts.  MU8.  F.  F. 

There  is  such  a  law  as  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  by  reading  over  the  warrant  for 
town  meeting.  Those  “not  paupers”  are 
allowed  to  vote.  Anybody  receiving  per¬ 
manent  aid  from  the  town  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  pauper  under  the  law,  and  his 
vote  could  be  challenged. 


2 Vail#  Mark 


STRAWBERRY  tBSPRti ft 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS.  TOMATO.  GANTA10PE  uml  other 
suetls.  Stuck  the  BEST  and  TRUE  TO-NAME.  f  REE — our 
New  1922  Uiitaloene.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  R  No.  1,  Seaford.  Del. 


Gel  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 
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Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dye<i  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Ileal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  jiTT^? 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  2(1  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  hfctf  '•  4 

dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  j.  !w 
it’/S-lHS-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  >  !  (| 

sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  |  ,  J 
dozen  nr  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  i  i’ 
size  of  shoe.  Ttyia 


Natural  Yam 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


TSI.25 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  V°u 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BURN  PAINT 

upon  ixvelpt  of  remittance*.  Wenn?  paint  special¬ 
ist*  hid!  o:ui  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur* 
pose.  Tell  ns  your  wants  aim  lot  mh  you 

low  prices,  Wf  ran  tcivoyou  rnoiu.v  by  shipping 
direct  from  om  factory.  £*&Clsf*cfioiiQoantMtetHl. 

On  order*  fur  thirty  fftllont  or  nvar  will  prepay  iho 
freight  within  a  raciiu*  of  thres  hundred  mlU« 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


More  Potatoes’' 

'  From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  W  r  I  to 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eto. 
A.  J.  PLATT.  Bfl l  it. 
BOX  23  STERLING.  ILL. 


"IHO  T  BED  SASH 

~~lsi  90  WHIU  r"“-  "•ll  ">*ile 

with  eras.  liar,  tctmtis 
ij  seouroly  fnstonod 
por  >>ox.  50  «ipiun-  font. 

M  C.  N.  ROBINSON  8,  BRO. 

— ■oept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


W<?  shall  try  to  print  this  boy  and  dog 
picture  before  the  sm>w  goes,  after  the 
long,  hard  Winter  which  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  New  York.  This  picture  was 
taken  in  Williamstown.  Mass.  That  is 
up  among  the  hills  where  the  snow 
usually  comes  early  and  lingers  late.  The 
boy  is  evidently  trying  to  givo  the  dog  a 
ride  on  his  sled.  Certainly  they  will  g<> 
down  together  and  perhaps  have  a  spill 
at  the  bottom. 


Budding  Walnuts 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  English 
walnut  can  be  successfully  grafted  or 
budded  onto  the  black  walnut ?  Can  it 
be  grafted  or  budded  onto  either  the  but¬ 
ternut  or  the  Japanese  walnut?  I  take  it 
that  the  object  in  doing  this  would  be  to 
obtain  a  tree  which  would  bear  English 
walnuts  and  yet  be  hardier  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  tree,  which  does  not  seem  to 
withstand  our  'climate  very  successfully. 

Smith  By  Ton,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  c.  a.  o. 

Budding  a  tender  variety  onto  a  hardy 
variety  will  not  help  the  tender  sort  In 
the  least.  We  have  a  fine  example  of 
that  in  our  cherry  orchard,  where  we  had 
sweet  and  sour  varieties  of  cherries  grow¬ 
ing  on  similar  stocks.  I»ue  to  our  odd 
weather,  the  sweet  cherries  died  to  the 
ground,  but  the  stock,  which  is  hardy,  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  stands  ready  to  be 
grafted  to  a  good  sour  sort.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
O.  will  be  unable  to  find  an  English  wal¬ 
nut  that  will  fruit  satisfactorily,  though 
the  tree  can  be  made  to  grow  in  Central 
New  York.  For  commercial  propagation 
in  California,  the  English  walnut  is  usu¬ 
ally  grafted  onto  the  black  walnut  root 
during  the  early  Spring,  using  a  whip- 
graft.  The  English  walnuts  can  also  be 
budded  on  the  black  walnut,  the  operation 
being  done  in  August.  T.  H.  T. 

Harvesting  Spinach 

What  implement  or  machine  do  truck- 
growers  use  for  the  harvesting  of  spinach? 
The  soil  in  my  part  of  the  country  con¬ 
tains  considerable  small  stones,  which,  I 
suppose,  would  be  a  hindrance. 

Allendale.  N.  J.  w.  c.  H. 

Spinach  is  harvested  by  cutting  the 
stalks  by  means  of  blades  on  hand  culti¬ 
vators.  The  blades  arc  arranged  so  that 
two  rows  can  be  cut  at  once.  Csuallv  one 
man  can  out  as  much  as  four  men  can 
pack  in  the  hampers  or  crates.  I  have 
seen  those  tools  used  on  fairly  stony 
ground  with  success.  T,  H.  T 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 


Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Departmenf  G 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which  interest¬ 
ingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  lead  enters 
into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


Of  all  the  ways  in  which  civilization  makes  use  of 
lead  and  its  products,  the  most  important  is  the  use 
of  white-lead  as  the  principal  factor  in  good  paint. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  pure  metallic  lead  are  cor¬ 
roded  into  white-lead  every  month,  all  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  to  make  the  paint  that  decorates  and 
preserves  buildings  and  manufactured  articles.  A 
painted  surface  is  a  protected  surface — and  when 
you  “save  the  surface”  you  “save  all.” 

Some  paint  manufacturers  use  more  white-lead, 
some  less,  in  the  paint  they  make.  Most  painters 
use  the  white-lead  straight,  thinning  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  The  quality  of  the  paint  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  white-lead  it  contains.  White-lead 
furnishes  the  durability  and  the  working  qualities. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the  name  and  trade  mark  of 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Boiton 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Franciico 
St.  Louit 


"Save  the  mrtka»2Zi~ 
you  uve  777 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  Pituburgh 


Some  Products  Made  by 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals 
Dutch  Boy  Solders 
Needle  Metal 


National  Lead  Company 

Orange  Mineral 

Sash  Weights 

Lead  Wedges 

Lead-Lined  Tin  Pipe 

Impression  Lead 

Lead  Plumbing  Materials 

Lead  Gaskets 


Head  off  that  Croup 
with  Musterole 

Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
and  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  does  its  good  work 
without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

U9e  it  for  treating  tonsillitis, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chilblains, 
colds  and  croup. 

Sold  by  all  diuggists,  in  tubes  and 

jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size.  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


I  Horticultural  Short  Cuts 

Pruning  Quince  and  Pear 

I  have  two  quince  trees  (5  ft.  apart. 
They  never  bore  any  fruit;  are  six  years 
old.  The  trees  seen’1  to  look  nil  right.  I 
thought  pevllki/rf  they  were  too  close  to¬ 
gether.  What  should  they  be  sprayed 
with,  and  when  should  they  be  trimmed? 
When  should  pear  trees  be  trimmed? 

Ossining.  N.  Y.  j.  F. 

The  quince  should  yield  some  fruit  the 
second  year  from  plan  ting,  and  a  good 
crop  the  fourth  > ear.  If  J.  F.*s  trees  are 
but  0  ft.  apart,  they  are  certainly 
crowded.  Commercial  growers  recom¬ 
mend  from  15  to  120  ft.  between  the  trees 
for  best  results,  ami  they  prune  slightly 
to  allow  the  sunlight,  to  get  into  t he  trees. 
Pruning  is  done  in  tbp  Winter,  and  it 
is  customary  to  remove  only  enough  wood 
s<«  that  light  can  penetrate  into  the  tree. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  principle  to  follow  that 
no  limb  should  be  removed  without  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  pear  trees.  If  overpruned, 
sappy  or  soft  wood  forms,  and  the  chances 
are  more  favorable  for  the  dread  fire 
blight  to  enter.  Pruning  tends  to  put  off 
rather  than  advance  the  age  of  bearing. 
We  prune  very  little  until  a  tree  begins 
to  bear,  simply  starting  the  scaffold  limbs 
and  keeping  them  in  the  right  direction. 
Overpruning  makes  too  much  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 


Wholesale  Prices 


Pipe  and  Fittings 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 


801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y 


BDo  you  ever  see 

a  came 

'VT’OU  do,  if  you  ever  look  at  a  beautiful 
church  window — for  its  pieces  of  stained 
glass  are  held  together  by  little  strips  of 
lead  called  cames. 

Just  so  you  see  lead,  or  some  product 
into  which  lead  enters,  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  you  do  not  know  it. 

Get  up  in  the  morning,  and  look  out  of 
your  window  to  see  what  sort  of  day  it  is. 
Putty  holds  the  panes — and  there’s  lead  in 
good  putty.  Sash- weights  are  often  made 
of  lead.  There’s  lead  in  the  paint  on  the 
window  frames. 

*1?  H  n 

Your  bath — with  water  coming  through 
lead  pipes  into  a  tub  whose  porcelain  sur¬ 
face  contains  lead.  Is  there  a  rubber  stopper  in  your 
tub?  There’s  lead  in  that  stopper,  and  in  the  glazed 
tile  walls,  too. 

Breakfast — and  coffee  out  of  a  cup  whose  surface 
contains  lead.  When  you  travel  on  electric  street¬ 
cars,  you  get  where  you’re  going  because  there’s  lead 
for  the  bearing  metals,  which  prevent  destructive 
friction  in  the  running  of  powerhouse  machinery, 
and  of  the  cars  themselves. 

If  you  jump  into  your  own  car,  you  start  it  by 
means  of  a  storage  battery  made  with  lead,  and  you 
ride  on  tires  that  contain  lead.  The  tubes  of  your 
radiator  are  held  together  with  a  lead-and-tin  solder. 

You  wear  rubber  boots  sometimes.  Rubber  con¬ 
tains  lead, 

Oj,  ^  Cj, 
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ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  FLASHLIGHT  READY  FOR 
INSTANT  USE  WITH  EVEREADY  BATTERIES 


At  one  place  or 


another  about 


the  homestead  you  need  an 


EVEREADY 

FLASHLIGHT 

many  times  a 
day  and  night! 

You  don’t  have  to  grope  in  the 
dark — you  don’t  have  to  carry 
matches,  candles,  nor  any  cumber¬ 
some  and  dangerous  lights . 

Here  are  lights  that  are  not  only 
the  handiest,  but  the  safest.  They 
are  flameless — cannot  set  fire  to 
anything.  Eveready  Flashlights 
are  the  first  perfect  portable  lights 
ever  invented. 

Get  some  Eveready  Flashlights  today.. 
Keep  one  always  in  the  place  where  you 
need  it  most — in  the  handiest  place  fot* 
you  to  pick  it  up  on  your  way.  Carry 
Eveready  to  light  your  way  in  the 
woodshed,  barn,  or  other  outbuildings; 
to  light  the  stairs  to  cellar  or  garret; 
to  get  the  right  things  from  the  tool 
chest,  the  ice  box,  the  medicine  shelf 
or  cabinet. 


Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  are 
sold  at  general  stores;  at  the  implement 
dealer’s;  at  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
and  sporting  goods  shops;  at  garages 
and  auto  accessory  stores. 


Whatever  styles  of 
tubular  flashlights 
you  have,  be  sure  to 
keep  them  always 
loaded  with  these 
Eveready  Batteries. 
They  fit  and  im¬ 
prove  all  makes  of 
flashlights.  They 
give  more  light,  and 
they  last  longer. 


evEREADy 

FLASHLIGHT 

BATTERY 


AMERICAN 
EVEREADY  WORKS 

O#  NATIONAL  CAP  ©ON  CO  INC. 

long  island  crrv.HY* 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

PATENT  APPLIED 


Insist  upon  Eveready 


FLASHLIGHTS 

&  BATTERIES 


The  Grape  Outlook 

Part  III 


Dessekt  Fruit. — Lastly  and  probably 
the  best  outlet  that  offers  itself  for  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  is  for  dessert  and  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known 
even  to  warrant  a  discussion  that  native 
American  grapes  have  not  been  distri¬ 
buted  widely.  This  applies  whether  they 
have  been  shipped  for  wine  or  dessert. 
The  large  producing  areas  nil  supplied 
practically  the  same  large  selling  centers, 
and  while  it  is  true  to  a  limited  extent 
that  distribution  was  made  to  other  points 
nearby  from  these,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  many  cities  of  considerable  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  receive  a  carload  of  grapes 
in  an  entire  season.  It  should  be  stated 
here,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
tonnage  within  recent  years  has  not  been 
of  a  pack  good  enough  to  warrant  a 
reaching  out  for  dessert  markets.  This 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time  by 
those  who  cared  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 
The  fruit  was  in  most  seasons  (it  for  des¬ 
sert  purposes,  but  careless  bundling  and 
packing  spoiled  its  usefulness  for  this 
purpose.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the 
first  requisite  that  the  table  markets  may 
be  enlarged  and  held  by  the  Eastern 
grower  is  the  production  of  grapes  of  a 


most  marked  in  1921.  It  is  of  course 
recognized  that  the  varieties  grown  there 
are  firmer  and  hence  naturally  are  better 
shippers,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  more  subject  to  the  mildews,  and 
consequently  spraying  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice.  This  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
better  condition  on  arrival. 

Select  Varieties.  —  It  would  seem 
that  as  the  table  market  offers  an  in¬ 
creased  outlet  for  grapes  that  prospective 
planters,  whether  they  be  located  in  the 
established  vineyard  sections,  or  not, 
should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  varieties  tlian^  th^se  ,  generally 
grown  that  will  greatly  ICnguion  the 
shipping  •■•season,  and  which  will  appeal 
to  the  discriminating  tastes  of  the  users' 
It  seems  certain  that  enough  Concord 
are  now  growing  to  supply  the  demands 
for  wine  and  un  fermented  juice  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  is  probable  that  Moore, 
Worden.  Niagara  and  Catawba  are  al¬ 
ready  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Eastern 
markets.  There  are,  however,  some 
varieties  long  since  discarded  and  all  but 
forgotten  that  merit  a  place  in  the  table 
list.  Then,  too,  some  few  new  varieties 
have  been  recently  introduced  that  are 


1  is  shaft  of  engine  wound  with  tape,  diameter  1%  in.;  2.  14-in.  pulley;  3.  arm  con¬ 
necting  pulley  with  short  lever;  4.  short  lover:  5.  long  lever;  (i,  arm  connecting  long 
lever  to  pump  handle;  7.  pump  handle;  S-S.  strap  hinges;  9.  two  harrow  springs,  one 
set  inside  of  the  other,  bolted  to  No.  t> ;  10,  two  threaded  rods  to  regulate  pressure; 

11- 11,  plates  for  attaching  pressure  rods,  one  rod.  No.  10,  each  side  of  Nos.  4  and  5; 

12- 12.  nuts  for  regulating  pressure  of  spring.  No.  4  and  No.  5  will  separate,  pre¬ 

venting  No.  5  taking  full  stroke  when  maximum  pressure  is  reached. 


quality  that  will  warrant  careful  hand¬ 
ling  and  packing.  That  such  fruit,  be 
grown  it  will  be  necessary  that  every 
cultural  detail  must  be  given  attention 
so  that  but  a  minimum  of  cull  fruit  is 
produced.  Ample  fertilization,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  spraying  contribute  greatly  to 
the  production  of  first  quality  fruit.  The 
shipping  distance  of  Concord,  sprayed 
and  unsprayed,  has  been  studied,  and  it 
has  been  learned  that  one  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  fruit  in  good  condition 
when  shipped  half  way  across  the  United 
States,  while  accompanying  unsprayed 
fruit  sent  at  the  same  rime  arrived  with 
most  of  the  berries  off  the  stems  and  with 
much  blue  mold. 

Uniform  Packing. — It  then  behooves 
the  vlneyardist,  if  be  wishes  to  hold  his 
table  trade,  or  even  increase  it,  that  he 
must  produce  fruit  such  that  each  pack¬ 
age  will  he  an  index  of  the  entire  ^ship¬ 
ment.  If  this  be  done,  then  the  merits 
of  this  or  that  brand  can  be  advertised 
extensively  to  the  end  that  the  consumer 
will  be  as  familiar  with  the  brand  as  lie 
is  with  “Sunkist.”  If  an  organization  or 
individual  can  guarantee  that  a  car  of 
grapes  will  be  of  a  certain  predetermined 
standard  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  sell¬ 
ing  another  car  in  (he  same  market.  The 
great  trouble  has  boon  in  the  past  that 
no  two  growers  had  the  same  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  various  packs.  As 
a  consequence  a  carload  made  up  of  the 
loads  drawn  in  by  15  or  20  growers  would 
consist  of  15  or  20  grades  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  same  pack.  One  can  easily  imag¬ 
ine  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
price  for  these  various  packs  at  the  dis¬ 
tributing  points.  Add  to  this  situation 
the  admittedly  poor  condition  of  the  fruit 
generally  in  1921,  and  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  the  prices  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  were  not  reached?  .Could  the  crop 
of  fruit  harvested  in  Eastern  United 
States  have  been  got  to  market  in  good 
condition  there  is  no  question  hut  that 
it  would  have  been  readily  absorbed  at 
higher  prices  than  were  actually  ob¬ 
tained.  The  contrast  between  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  from  California  on 
arrival  with  that  from  the  East  was 


worthy  of  a  place  for  dessert  purposes. 
Of  the  former  Iona,  Mossasoit,  Ver- 
gennes,  Regal  and  Norton,  in  latitudes 
along  the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  have 
proven  very  desirable.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  best  red  wine  grape  grown 
in  Eastern  United  States.  Ir  should  find 
a  place  as  a  source  of  color  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  body  of  Concord  unfer¬ 
mented  juice.  Clinton  for  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  grown.  Of  the  newer 
varieties  that  are  now  being  introduce'! 
Ontario  and  Portland  (white),  Dunkirk 
(red)  and  Sheridan  (black)  have  proven 
their  value  as  kinds  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  viticulture  of  the  Eastern  United 
Stales.  For  the  home  vineyard  Urbana 
(red)  and  Brocton  (white)  are  well 
worth  a  trial.  Yineyardists  in  some 
localities  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
a  succession  of  varieties  of  desirable,  sorts 
for  dessert  purposes  to  their  financial 
gain,  hut  the  field  is  still  open  for  the 
more  extensive  planting  with  this  end  in 
view.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized 
that  there  are  many  other  kinds  that  may 
do  well  under  especial  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  that  the  above  list  is 
but  suggestive.  F.  E.  G. 


Gasoline  Engine  on  Hand  Sprayer 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  a  device  I 
made  to  attach  the  power  of  a  small  gaso¬ 
line  engine  to  a  spray  pump,  thinking 
perhaps  that  you  have  many  readers  that 
are  situated  as  1  was,  with  a  small  engine 
and  a  hand-power  spray  pump,  and  not 
having  enough  spraying  to  justify  the 
investment  required  for  a  power  sprayer. 

My  outfit  worked  well  with  surplus 
pressure  when  using  four  nozzles  con¬ 
stantly.  I  believe  the  pressure  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  eight  or  12  nozzles. 

The  only  difficulty  I  experienced  was 
with  the  belt  running  from  engine  shaft 
to  pulley.  This  is  necessarily  a  very 
short  belt,  and  has  to  have  a  belt  tightener, 
which  is  not  shown  in  sketch.  Having  to 
run  belt  so  tight  is  very  hard  on  the  belt. 
Sprocket  wheels  and  chains  would  be 
better.  By  gearing  higher,  thus  making 
stroke  faster,  it  could  be  regulated  to  run 
any  number  of  nozzles  required. 

G.  E.  A. 
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Samples  & 


Roofing  Book 


Get  a 

MARTIN 


Farm  Ditcher 

Terracer 

Grader 


Legal  Questions 


Payment  of  Note 

A  owed  B  a  grocery  bill  of  quite  a 
sum.  A  was  not  able  to  pay  it  on  account 
of  a  large  family  and  low  wages.  B  came 
to  A  one  year  after  and  demanded  said 
bill.  A  did  not  have  any  money,  so  B 
insisted  on  A’s  signing  a  bank  note  for  the 
full  amount.  A  told  B,  on  account  of 
other  bills  which  lie  must  pay.  he  did  not 
think  he  would  be  able  to  pay  the  note 
when  dun.  If  A  fails  to  meet  said  note 
when  it  is  due,  what  can  B  or  the  bank 
do  about  it?  j.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

If  B  discounted  the  note  at  the  bank 
and  it  is  not  paid  when  due  the  hank  will 
cause  the  note  to  be  protested  and  will 
then  proceed  to  sue  both  A  and  B  on 
the  note.  If  the  note  was  not  discounted 
at  the  bank,  B  may  bring  action  against 
A  on  the  note  the  day  it  is  due.  No 
doubt  if  A  will  pay  the  interest  on  the 
note  he  cau  secure  an  extension  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  the  balance.  N.  T. 


Westclox 


“BIGGEST  COMDUIATION  o/  COMFORT  a nd  DURABILITY 
I  HAVE  EVER  SEEK  “  IT  IS  MONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


L^idl  IN  THE  WORLD  Heavy 

FARM  USE  © 

sent  free  for  examination  Maker  to  Wearer 

SEND  POR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

1902  RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY  »92z 

Essex  Buildtoo  -  Boston  9  Mass 

rilLLY  OUAJtANTEKO 


For  extra  furrows 


THL  days  are  getting  the  most  important  farm 
longer.  It’s  time  to  implement  you  can  buy. 
think  about  spring  plowing.  Good,  honest  timekeepers 
Westclox  will  help  you  get  — clocks  and  watches — at 
more  done  each  day.  good,  honest  prices. 

Put  em  on  the  job  at  There  are  nineteen 
night.  They’ll  get  you  there  models  of  Westclox.  Prices 
on  the  dot  in  the  morning,  range  from  $i  .50  to  $4.75. 

There’s  a  lot  in  the  old  Look  ’em  over  and  pick 
saying  that  where  a  West-  the  ones  that  best  suit  your 
clox  is  wound  up  the  farm  eye  and  purse, 
will  not  run  down.  ,  You  can  tell  them  by  the 

Hunt  up  the  man  who  orange  and  buff,  six-sided 
sells  Westclox  in  your  tag,  and  the  trademark, 
town.  For,  after  all,  he  sells  Westclox,  on  the  dial. 

WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois, 


OVoorsfdfm 


draw  the 


Business 


In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 


America 
S' -SO 


Sleep-Meter 

$2.00 


Jack  o'  Lantern 

Sj-00 


Pocket  Ben 

Sr -JO 


Ownership  of  Flood  Trash 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  law  re¬ 
garding  the  ownership  of  flood  trash,  also 
just  what  determines  a  State  stream? 
Is  it  true  that  a  stream  that  has  been 
used  to  raft  logs  belongs  to  the  State? 
The  stream  T  refer  to  is  the  Cohectou 
River  in  Steuben  County.  c.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

The  term  “flood  trash”  is  so  broad  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
who  the  owner  is.  If  A's  logs  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  lands  of  B  by  flood  A  can  re¬ 
possess  his  logs  by  paying  B  any  damage 
that  B  may  have  sustained.  The  word 
"flood  trash”  being  defined  as  worthless 
matter  or  waste,  we  would  not  think 
there  would  be  much  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership.  If  you  have  in  mind  the 
ordinary  broken  branches  and  twigs 
which  float  down  and  are  deposited  on 
land  of  adjoining  owner,  he  can  probably 
use  them  with  safety  if  he  can  find  any 
use  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

Public  waterways  or  navigable  streams 
are  determined  either  by  an  act  of  Legis¬ 
lature  or  liy  the  stream  being  a  natural 
highway.  A  stream  is  a  natural  high¬ 
way  if  iu  its  natural  state  it  is  capable 
of  transporting  logs  or  rafts.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  water  navigable  in  law 
and  those  merely  navigable  in  fact,  where 
the  tide  does  not  ehli  and  flow,  practically 
only  affects  questions  of  title  to  the  soil, 
rights  of  fishery,  and  rhp  like,  and  not 
the  public  right  of  navigation.  A  search 
of  the  statutes  may  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  river  you  speak  of  has  been  made  a 
navigable  stream  by  Legislature. 


Clust  er  Metal Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
Kate<h Standing Scnm,  Painted  or  Galvanised  Kuof- 
ayS.  ridings,  Wnilboarrf.  Paints,  eto.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  F’Rctorv  Prices  Positively  greatest 
olter  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  lire.  rust.  lightning  proof. 

Fr*e  Hoofin9  B°ol< 


Get  our  wonderfully 
low  priei'9  and  free 
samples.  We  Sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  J 
No.  I  ?it  _*=ssj| 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garage#.  Sot 
op  an y  pJacc,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  stylos. 

THC  AWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

.U.L.I7.1  Pikf  SL,  Cincinnati.  0, 


Clothe 


Isn't  it  worth 

a  two-cent  stamp  to  assure  yourself  of  the  season's  best  men’s  suit  value? 

Just  write  us  that  you  want  to  know.  And  the  answer  you  will 
receive  comes  in  the  form  of  our  little  Clothcraft  Serge  Folder. 

In  it  are  actual  samples  of  five  splendid  serges,  the  fabrics  used  in  the 
world-famous  Clothcraft  Serge  Specials.  ’  Good-looking,  hard-wearing 
serges  they  are,  too.  Just  finger  them  and  test  their  weight  and  their 
compact,  springy  weave. 

And  the  suit  prices!  Only  an  organization  of  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  Clothcraft  can  guarantee  their  product  at  prices  so  exceptionally  low. 

Sit  down  today  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

H  e  ll  send  the  Serge  Folder,  for  we  want  to  help . 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


To  help  get  bigger  crops  at  less  Q  , . 

cost  l  m  going  to  give  25  I  t  [I 

MARTINS  to  farmers.  Get  |  -I  §  If  l 

the  full  story.  Write  at  once.  9 

The  MARTIN  makes  V-shaped  ink 
ditches,  drainage  or  irrigation  jUBjp VefjAer' 
or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4-<cet.  / 

Greatest  field  terracing  tool  M 

known.  Horses  or  tractor. 

Smashing  offer  now  Prices  T 

slashed.  Don’t  wait.  Write  *] ■■  ll  ^ 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  COMPANY 
Box  254  Owensboro,  Kv. 


Suit  to  Collect  Note 

I  sold  nu  article  of  personal  property 
to  a  womau.  The  deal  was  made  ex¬ 
clusively  with  her  through  the  mail,  with 
the  uuderstaudiug  I  was  to  take  a  note. 
When  rhe  note  came  it  was  signed  only 
by  her  hush  and.  I  placed  the  note  in  the 
bank  for  their  convenience;  one-half  and 
all  interest  has  been  paid  up  to  December. 
1920.  I  am  to  commence  court  proceed¬ 
ings  for  collection.  Which  should  I  sue. 
husband  nr  wife,  or  both?  w.  n.  r. 

New  York. 

You  have  accepted  the  note  made  by 
the  husband  in  payment  of  the  debt  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  wife,  and  vour  action  now 
will  he  against  the  husband  only.  x.  T. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO..  2163  West 53rd  Street,  Cleveland.  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  containin'  actual  iwatcbes  of  th< 
Serge  Specials,  and  other  information. 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co..  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Address  Here 


This  attractive  234-page  book  hat  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


“Wif  \T  did  the  doctor  say?”  asked  her 
husband.  “Not  much.  He  asked  me  to 
put  out  my  tongue."  "Yes?"  "And  lie 

said,  ‘Overworked. . Ah  !  Then  you'll 

have  to  give  it  a  rest,  my  dear.  The  doc¬ 
tor  knows  his  business.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— “In  the  18  months  that 
American  troops  were  engaged  in  light¬ 
ing  in  France  48,000  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  on  the  battlefield.  In  exactly  the 
same  period  91,000  persons,  25.000  of 
them  children,  were  killed  by  automo¬ 
biles  on  the  highways  of  the  United 
States.”  That  statement  was  made 
March  2  by  Magistrate  Frederick  B, 
House  of  tbo  Traffic  Court  before  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Aldermen  considering  an  ordinance 
requiring  all  commercial  vehicles  to  carry 
speed  governors. 

Married  women  would  have  control 
over  wages  earned  by  them  within  the 
home  by  a  bill  adopted  March  2  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  Now  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Another  bill,  also  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  give  to  mothers  equal  rights 
with  fathers  to  the  earnings  of  their  minor 
children.  Both,  bills  were  prepared  by 
Assemblywoman  Margaret  Laird.  They 
now  go  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Three  women  employes  of  the  C.  II. 
Shaller  Vulcanizing  Company,  Waupim, 
Wis„  perished  March  2  when  the  entire 
plant  was  destroyed  by  tire.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  more  than  8700*000. 

One  of  the  mills  of  the  Grassolli  Pow¬ 
der  Company  at  Sinnemahoning,  l’a..  in 
which  dynamite  was  manufactured,  blew 
up  March  .'5,  killing  three  men  and  injur¬ 
ing  two  others. 

An  iucrease  of  S.4  per  cent  in  the 
amount,  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States  during  1921  Over  1920  is  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
has  finished  its  survey  of  the  last  year. 
The. quantity  was.T0.54S.4o  1,000  pounds, 
which  was  28.4  per  cent  .of  the  world's 
supply.  The  per  capita  consumption  set 
a  new  high  record  of  97.8  pounds  Con¬ 
tinental  United  States  yielded  2,532,24(1.- 
160  pounds  of  sugar  last  year,  a  gain  of 
more  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  territories 
Of  Hawaii.  Porto  ltico  and  the  Philippines 
supplied  2,132.92(5.720  pounds.  __  Foreign 
imports  represented  (1.272., 04 1 .8*17  pounds. 
Exports  were  789,268,707  pounds. 

Fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  ap¬ 
proximately  a  dozen  injured  March  3, 
when  a  New  York  Central  express  train, 
eastbouml,  crashed  into  a  bus  iu  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio.  According  to  railroad  of¬ 
ficials,  another  train,  westbound,  crashed 
into  the  wreckage. 

Twenty-four  Maine  porcupines,  con¬ 
signed  to  John  1*.  Ilamlyn,  naturalist,  of 
London,  sailed  March  4  by  the  Atlantic 
transport  freight  steamship  Ninian.  with 
three  barrels  of  Maine  apples  to  sustain 
them  on  the  trip.  A  special  attendant 
will  see  that  nobody  rubs  their  quills  the 
wrong  way. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  March 
0  held  that  drunkenness  was  not  sufficient, 
cause  for  removal  from  office,  and  issued 
a  writ  of  prohibition  forbidding  Circuit 
Judge  Sorrells  from  removing  from  office 
Sheriff  John  (1.  McClain  of  Lincoln 
County  as  part,  of  a  punishment  under  a 
recent  conviction  on  a  charge  of  ine¬ 
briety. 

The  body  of  E.  .T.  Kirdsall,  farmer,  of 
Pound  Ridge,  Conn.,  who  disappeared 
February  25,  was  found  March  <1  by  his 
son.  Charles  C.  Hirdsall.  in  a  lot  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  of  Leonard  Waterbary, 
not  400  feet  from  the  Hirdsall  homo.  The 
body  was  half  covered  with  snow  and 
frozen.  The  supposition  is  that  lie  went 
to  sleep  and  froze  to  death.  Birdsnil  was 
46  years  old. 

The  National  Surety  Company  of  New 
York,  holding  the  nationwide  crime  wave 
responsible  for  a  51  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  claims  filed  on  burglary  in¬ 
surance  during  1921.  attributes  the  crime 
wave  to  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  give 
up  the  taste  for  high  life  and  expensive 
pleasures  which  was  acquired  during  the 
war  wage  period,  drugs,  unemployment, 
the  parole  and  pardon  of  desperate  crim¬ 
inals,  and  the  system  of  suspended  sen¬ 
tences.  The  company  says  experience 
proves  conclusively  that  the  automobile  is 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  crime  wave. 

Five  workmen  were  killed  aud  several 
others  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  com¬ 
pressed  air  tank  at  the  car  barns  of  the 
Kansas  City  Railway  Company.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  March  7.  The  detonation 
wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  barns. 

Four  ’Walton  measures',  referred  to  by 
legislators  as  the  “crime- wave"  hills,  were 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Senate 
March  <b  after  a  lengthy  debate.  The 
hills  had  been  recommended  by  the  recent 
conference  of  New  York  State  District  At¬ 
torneys.  The  four  measures  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  for:  Abolition  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence;  increase  of  from  $50  to  $100 


Clover  Seed  Costs  Money 
J^^You  Can't  Afford  To  Risk  The  Loss  Of 
Your  Seeding  When  Limestone  Costs  So  Little 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

AND  prices  I  THE  STEARNS  LIME  CO.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE  SEED  CORN 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


Many  Times  State  and  County 
Grand  Champion 
"  Severely  selected  for  tjrpe,  yield 
and  vijjoT.  Hrecdmg  Btock 
\  fTom  e«r-to-roiv  method  plats. 
L  Hnn  produced  110  to  142  bu. 
I  shelled  com  per  acre  in 
|  oihcinl  eontei*t»t.  Husked 
\  standing- — Dried  on  racks— 
i&Y  .  Order  curly. 

Edwird  W. Winter,  Mownaulh  Farm, 
Farmievdak.  **«  Jaraej 


[*b  of  me 


ROOFING 


166  Bushels  of  Ears  £u£tu,H3%McSm 

FIELD  SELECTION  A  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLINT  CORN 

86  per  cent,  germination  test  made  in  March.  Price. 
S3  per  bushel  (70  lb.  ears)  f.  n.  h.  Warwick.  N .  Y, 
Cash  with  order.  J.  E.  SANFORO.  Warwick,  New  Tort 


and  other 

bargains 


EMPIRE  SEED  OATS 


Cornell  Selection  115-40 
Keel  caned— treated  for  smut 


OIL  DENT  SEED  CORN 


OEND  right  now  for  new  list 
of  roofing  bargains,  includ¬ 
ing  many  kinds  such  us: 

1.  Unusually  good  Light¬ 
weight  remnants,  8fic  Y»t  roll 
—  Medium -weight,  $1.05  — 
Heavy,  only  $1.35. 

2.  Special  bargain  in  finest 
grade  red  or  green  slute  rem¬ 
nants,  Si. 75  per  square,  in¬ 
cluding  fixtures. 

Order  now.  Offer  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  Bale.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Manufacturers'  Outlet  Dept. 

Buffalo  HouiveW recking  & 
Salvage  Co. 

512  WaldenAve. , Buffalo, N.Y. 


Selected  Feed — high  germination 
H'riU  far  prieM 


For  Sale— Well  Rooted  Concord  Grape  ROOTS 

True  to  riaine.  £arge  or  small  orders  promptly  filled. 

Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  vineyards. 
FRANK  A.  DANNER  Dover.  Delaware 


■Raspberry  plnnts  for  sale. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KKAN  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  Roots 

*9.50  per  10II;S*  for  Srtfi;  *I»per  M.  Howard  lT8trnwt,erry 
Plant,  $2  per  100;  $iaptr  M.  6E0  f.  WNEFLIR.  Concord.  Miss. 


r  Tomato.  Pink  Centers,  Dahlia,  every 
Mixed,  10c.  LIZZIE  KNAlF, seam  \N,  Ohio 


ASK  FOR  FREE  HOOK  “Hubam 
Clover.  What,  Where,  WhyT”  Out 

. . .  „Ei. 

(frown  where  it.  originated  under 


Onyx ”  Hosiery 


HUBAM  . .  I 

supervision  H.  0,  Hugbee,  original 
discoverer  and  distributor.  Wc  arc  determined  to  give 
Vou  the  I  tear  seed  available,  uiejnestlonably  genuine,  at 
prices  Vou  can  ..a;,  You  will  grow  Hubam  if  you  get  the 
book  and  one  special  low  prices;  t ranspOrlAtl *,u  prepaid. 
Asic — ALA  RAM  A  HI*  ISAM  CI.OVKK  AWtOCIATIOTf.  INC. 
"There's  a  Reason.”  box  «••*  Newborn,  Ala. 

Wanted-To  Get  inTouch  With  Strawberry  Grower 

rrho  can  furnish  n  thousand  ormoro  plants  <»f  rheN-  ver- 
lidl  (Everbearer)  at  reasonable  pncct.  H.  HALBERT,  0*t«rd,  H-f . 


Ladies’  pure  thread  silk,  Male  top.  double  sole, 
liigli  spliced  heel.  I  ntisuul  Value.  In  Ruse. 
Biege,  Nude.  fTiainjmgiie.  I’olo  Gray,  Suede  and 
Taupe.  All  the  popular  shades.  Also  in  Black. 

White  aud  Brown . Per  pair.  $1.46 

Also — 

Full  Fashioned  Silk . .  .Per  pair,  $1.96 

Pure  Thread  Silk . . . Per  pair.  1.00 

Men’s  Pure  Thread  Silk . 3  pairs,  1.95 

Men's  Silk  T.isle . %  do*,  pairs,  1.75 

When  ordering  state  size  and  colors  desired. 
Send  check  or  I“.  O,  order.  Orders  of  $5.00  or 
over  will  he  sent  0.  <».  D.  and  postman  will 
collect. 

Mailing  charges  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

P.  &  S.  HOSIERY  CO. 

90-92  W.  Broadway  New  York 


■Bliss,  Cai  man,  Cobbler,  Giant. Norther,  No. 
■blight. Si jnveeks.  Olliers,  C-W.F«rd.Fi,h,f«.II  T 


POTATOES 


Genuine  Mertha  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 
*tit>  per  thousand.  Howard’s  No.  17  Strawberry  plants, 
■  lie  per  thousand.  Write  for  special  prices  on  orders  of 
over  5,000.  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


HUNTERDON  Strawberry 

UNCLE  TOM  RASPBERRY 

Black.  Hardy.  Faithful.  12  years  without  a  failure. 
A  trial  of  these  new  berries  will  convince  yon  of 
their  merits.  Both  endorsed  hy  N.  J.  State  Horti¬ 
culturist.  Send  to  the  originator  for  catalog. 
THO.MASR.  HUNT  -  L«mbertvll!e,  N.  J. 


YTTTT'k  \  •»  M  Guaranteed  pure  Hugh  on 

H  l  K  A  -train,  70c  per  lb.,  noHtpaid. 

II  XJ  /  V  1*1  Inoculato  r for  alfalfa  and 

eweet  clover.  60c  for  S*  bu.  size.  E.  K.  Um*ll.  Latty.  II. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Owner  of  acreage  in  Tennessee  desires  mail  to  set 
out  and  develop  large  apple  orchard  in  return  for 
substantial  interest  and  entire  returns  Of  any  crops 
grown  meanwhile  between  the  trees.  Owner  will 
furnish  land  nnd  trees.  Address: 

Adv  689  -  care  Rural  New  Yorker 


PREMIER  oi  Howard  17  S£,Hl 

Dr.  Burril.  a  close  second.  Grow  these  greatest  of 
all  monev  makers.  Write  for  cl*»ulara  nnd  prices. 

J  BRITTON  -  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '  square  deal,  oce 
guarantee  editorial  page.  •’  •' 


H-aspberry  PI1A.NTS 

Twenty-five  each,  Marlboro,  early;  Cuthbert.  late; 
Plnm  Farmer,  black,  for  $3.  Strawberries,  black¬ 
berries.  currants,  grapes  and  ornamentals  in  best 
varieties.  Geo.  AlUeu,  Bos  M.  Putney,  Vermont 


000  trust  fund  of  the  Thomas  W.  Evans 
Dental  Institute  and  Museum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  sinking  up¬ 
ward  of  $200,000  in  negotiable  securities 
and  cash  in  speculations  in  bucket-shops. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  giving  an  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  fund,  of  which  he  had  per¬ 
sonal  charge  as  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  institute,  linger  is  said  to  have  tied 
24  hours  before  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  hoard  of  trustees.  Not  content  with 
rifling  a  safety  deposit  box  containing 
negotiable  bonds  which  he  fed  to  crooked 
brokerage  houses,  some  of  which  failed 
recently,  Unger  is  said  to  have  drawn 
$12,000  in  cash  before  lie  disappeared. 

A  sweeping  investigation  into  methods 
employed  in  cotton  speculation  in  this 
city  was  foreshadowed  March  7.  John 
Doe  proceedings  were  begun  before  Chief 
City  Magistrate  McAdoo.  based  upon  in¬ 
formation  tiled  by  the  District.  Attorney 
against  unnamed  persons,  exchanges  and 
corporations  illegally  “bucketing  in  cot¬ 
ton  and  the  exhibition  of  unlawful  quo¬ 
tations  in  support,  of  bucket  contracts  and 
fictitious  advertising  to  induce  the  public 
to  enter  Into  contracts."  The  proceedings 
grew  out  of  recent,  complaints  made  to 
District.  Attorney  Ban  top,  accusing  the 
American  Cotton  Exchange,  of  83  Heaver 
street.  New  York,  of  irregularities,  and 
the  demand  of  the  exchange  for  a  public 
airing  of  the  charges. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— “Six million 
farm  women  are  fighting  for  their  children 
and  are  going  to  vote  for  them  this  Fall," 
said  Mrs.  Nels  1\  Kadick,  a  farmer’s  wife 
from  Fulda.  Minn.,  March  3,  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  question  of  legislation  to 
stabilize  prices  of  farm  products.  Airs. 
Radick  is  the  advance  guard  of  a  small 
army  of  farm  women  who  are  coming  to 
Washington  from  the  l Yost  and  North¬ 
west  to  urge  such  legislation.  It  is  said 
the  plan  of  having  farmers’  wives  appear 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  on  this 
matter  lifts  been  worked  out  by  leaders 
of  radical  farm  organizations.  In  her 
testimony  Mrs.  Radick  said  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  fanners  are  in  desperate 
straits  on  account  of  the  great  deflation 
in  prices  of  farm  products.  Mrs.  Radick 
urged  Government,  guaranty  of  prices  of 
farm  products  for  a  few  years  and  a  Gov¬ 
ernment.  export  corporation  to  finance  the 
marketing  abroad  of  grain  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

l'rof.  R.  B.  llininan  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  will  give  a  short  course  on  “Hog 
Raising  on  Eastern  Farms”  at.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  March  17-18.  Prof.  Hugh 
Findlay  begins  a  short  course  on  "Land¬ 
scaping  the  Home  Grounds”  at  Columbia 
University,  March  21.  These  courses 
should  be  well  attended,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  many  interested  persons  in  and 
adjacent  to  Greater  New  York. 

Fears  that  '‘attempts-  to  curtail  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  remount,  service”  may  be 
made  in  Congress  are  expressed  in  com¬ 
munications  received  hy  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  from  horse  breeders.  Work  formerly 
done  by  the  1  lepartmeut  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  improvement  of  the  farm 
horses  is  now  handled  by  the  remount 
service,  and  the  farmers’  representatives 
have  filed  protests  with  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  against  any  slash  of  the  military 
budget  which  would  interfere  with  this 
activity,  The  remount,  service  has  200 
stallions,  valued  at  more  than  $500,000, 
and  has  mapped  out  a  breeding  program 
in  40  Stales  during  the  year  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  fanners,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  most  desirable  type  of  horse  for 
army  use  is  the  type  best  fitted  for  farm 
work.  A  message  to  Col.  F.  8.  Arm¬ 
strong,  chief  of  the  remount  service, 
signed  by  representatives  of  more  than 
40  horse  breeders’  organizations  in  the 
New  Englaud  States,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  said  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  service  is  “of  incalculable  value  to 
the  horse-1  weeding  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try."  “We  especially  protest,”  it  said, 
“against  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  re¬ 
mount  depot  at  Front  Royal,  Ya..  the 
only  remount  depot  in  the.  East  or  South.” 
The  service  was  allowed  $150,000  in  the 
current  army  hill,  a  reduction  from  $250.- 
000  the  year  before,  and  plans  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  contemplate  continued 
operation  of  three  depots — Front  Royal, 
Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  and  Fort  Reno, 
Okla. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  13-19 — Ninth  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show,  New  York  City. 

March  25 -April  1  —  Fifth  National 
Flower  Show,  Cleveland.  O. 

May  2S-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans, 
La. 


Conveyance  of  Joint  Deed 

Would  you  advise  us  as  to  what  meas¬ 
ures  are  necessary  to  have  a  joint  deed 
between  husband  and  wife  on  their  home? 
It  is  at  present  all  in  the  husband’s  name. 
Would  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
a  clear  title,  to  deed  it  to  a  third  party, 
who  in  turn  would  deed  if  back  to  both? 
Or  could  the  husband  have  it  changed  by 
taking  it  to  the  recording  office? 

New  York.  mbs.  b.  s. 

Under  the  present  statute  a  husband 
can  convey  to  himself  and  his  wife  as  ten¬ 
ants  by  the  entirety  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  third!  party.  It  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  new  deed.  N.  T. 


Transplanting  Trees;  Fertilizing  Truck 
Crops 

1.  I  wish  to  set  out  quite  a  few  trees 
this  Spring,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  do  it  so  they  will  live,  The  trees 
will  be  maple,  honey  locust,  and  willow. 
These  trees  are  growing  right  on  my  farm, 
so  they  could  he  planted  within  an  hour 
or  two  after  digging.  They  are  growing 
in  a  deep  gravel  soil  now  and  the  place 
where  I  wish  to  put  them  is  on  a  side  hill 
that  slides  somewhat  in  the  Spring.  I 
wish  to  get  trees  started  so  that  the  roots 
will  penetrate  all  this  ground  and  hold 
it  together.  Some  of  the  ground  is  sort 
of  shale,  some  grave],  and  some  mixed. 
The  willows  I  wish  to  plant  along  a  little 
brook  wherever  it  has  a  tendency  to 
change  its  course.  The  trees  are  of  the 
big  variety,  and  I  wish  to  cut  limbs  about 
o  ft.  long  so  that  the  sheep  will  not  kill 
them,  and  stick  them  in  at  places  where 
water  is  cutting  into  the  bank.  2.  I  wish 
to  raise  quite  a  few  truck  crops  on  a  piece 
of  land  that  has  been  plowed  every  year 
for  much  the  same  purpose.  It  is  si  light, 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  places  it  does  not 
raise  as  good  crops  as  the  rest.  It  has 
always  been  well  manured,  and  I  assume 
that  it  is  lime  it  needs.  Is  this  probable? 
The  whole  will  need  enriching,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  cow  and  horse  manure,  so  I  do 
not  wish  to  buy  commercial  fertilizer  un¬ 
less  it  is  necessary.  They  are  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  horses  to  four  or 
five  cows.  But  I  understand  if  I  put 
this  on  this  Spring  it  will  cause  my  rad¬ 
ishes  to  he  wormy  and  my  potatoes 
scabby.  I  have  also  a  large  quantity  of 
sheep  manure,  in  large  chunks,  of  course, 
but  I  think  I  can  get  around  that  by 
running  it  through  the  corn  shredder. 
Will  this  be  suitable  for  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  squashes,  etc  ?  3.  I  have  a  place 

where  our  drain  empties,  both  dishwater 
and  toilet.  It  llnws  down  quite  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  north.  On  the  west  and  east 
are  hills  that  rise  a  little  more  sharply. 


,  Sv 


Canopy  Express 


Experience  with  more  than  60,000  Reo 
Speed  Wagons  now  in  service,  proves 
that  the  range  of  adaptability  of  this 
wonderful  truck  covers  every  class  of 
hauling  and  delivering  where  loads  vary 
from  500  to  2500  pounds — “a  quarter- 
ton  to  a  ton-and-a-quarter.” 


Through  all  the  range  of  agricultural 
activities — the  general  farm,  and  the 
highly  specialized  grain,  or  dairy,  stock, 
or  fruit  farm — this  Speed  Wagon  runs 
the  gamut  of  service. 

Seems  as  if  its  versatility  is  unlimited. 
No  rival  has  ever  been  able  to  cope 
with  Reo  Speed  Wagons  in  all  kinds 
and  classes  of  carrying.  They  dominate 
the  field  regardless  of  carrying  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  do  the  work  quicker,  better 
and  cheaper. 


It  is  equally  true  that  Speed  Wagons 
are  better  suited  to  all  kinds  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  farms  ranging  from  five  acres  to 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


r  OAe  Cold  V1 
Standard  cfYf- 
\CValues  "JrM 


WITTE* 

Buzz  Saw 


Celery  Culture 

Would  you  inform  mo  the  host  way 
to  put  in  a  bed  for  celery  plants,  distance 
apart  to  transplant,  month  to  transplant, 
cultivation,  and  how  to  keep  for  Winter 
market?  j.  e.  B. 

Memphis,  X.  V, 

We  start  our  late  celery  in  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  April  15  or  thereabouts.  Shal¬ 
low  boxes  or  flats  are  prepared  with 
coarse  soil  for  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and 
finely  sifted  soil  over  the  surface.  This 
is  wetted  thoroughly  and  celery  seed 
sprinkled  broadcast  over  the  surface. 
Then  we  generally  sprinkle  a  little  fine 
sand  to  hold  the  seed  in  place,  and  cover 
with  newspaper,  so  that  it  will  not  dry 
out  too  rapidly.  As  the  plants  get  about 
an  inch  high.  May  15,  nud  are  crowding 
badly,  we  transplant  them  to  a  hotbed, 
setting  the  tiny  seedlings  2  in.  apart. 
Later  the  plants  are  set  either  in  the 
garden,  .lime  15,  or  in  a  permanent  hot¬ 
bed.  where  they  are  grown  under  the  now 
celery  culture  as  described  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  We  use  Golden 
Self-blanching  and  White  Plume  varieties, 
the  former  being  in  greatest  demand.  For 
Winter  storage,  we  take  up  the  plauts, 
roots  and  all.  and  pack  ns  close  as  possible 
in  a  cool  cellar.  By  this  method  we  keep 
celery  until  after  Christmas.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  store  in  the  ground  in  trenches,  and 
we  have  had  success  with  that  method 
also.  T.  n.  T. 


At  K.  C. 

From 
Pi  tub*  h 
$75.60 


Here  is  the  stump-puller  that  gives  the  farmer  a  square 
deal.  You  need  this  low  priced  method  of  clearing 
your  stumpy  ground.  No  help,  no  tractor,  no  horses. 
One  man  pulls  any  stump  in  a  few  minutes.  Quick-  . 
ly  and  easily  set  or  moved  to  any  part  of  field  by  A 
pushing  it  like  a  wheelbarrow. 


■■  ZIP— Cuts  Quick.  Needed 

Every  Farm.  Built  :n  3sizea.  fcar  j-a'S 

—complete  writb  e-tfino,  anr, 

rrwnc.mantlrt.,  poiV?y  *tk'  t»rUL 

re**iy  to  mount  on  varan,  ^ 

ot  long  aJtido,  Pwtk free.  " — ^ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1^1,  Oakland  Are..  Kana&e  ( 
1997  Empire  Bldg..  Pitt  zb. 


H  IflWHEELBARROWll  W 

W  I  T  ■  STUMP-PULLER  ■  1  W 

The  marvel  of  the  Minnesota  Land  Clearing  ^ 
Hr  demonstration  when  one  man  with  the  Martinson 

pulled  64  stumps  in  3  hours.  Why  got  a  costly  machine 
When  this  low-priced  one  will  do  your  work  and  do  it  easier. 

pprr  We  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  our  claims  on  a  FREE 
a  »vuu  ten  cjay  test  on  your  farnu  jf  tjle  Martinson  fails 

to  make  eood.  return  it  and  the  deal  is  off. 

MART,NSON  MFG*  CO-  Room  1300  -j 

_ Lincoln  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn.  _ ^3 


A-RE-CO  BLEND 


'My  machine  U  a 
won  .lei.  Have  15 
acrea  truly  (or 
the  p  I  o  vs,— 
\  itompaall 
A  pulled  with 
>  l  the  Martin- 
ii  ton  ”  Ureal 
*8  PbUUpa,  Ake- 
&3Lky,Miaa. 


COFFEE  27 

Direct  From  Wholesale  Roaster  ■ 


Direct  From  Wholesale  Roaster  ■ 

This  delicious  coffee  supplied  to  families  in  5  lb.  lots 
or  over,  at  the  wholesale  price — Bean  or  Ground. 
Sent. Parcel  Coat  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONET  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  23S-2S9  Washington  St. 

Established  *1  year*  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  guarantee  it  to  pull 
more  .turn pa  with  lea* 
labor  than  any  other 
puller  sold  at  ita  price. 


Write  for  full 
particulars. 


Atvanlo  lions,  sellmemdets 

HgClIIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak  : 
0  in  nil  utensils.  Sample  naokaji  a  fr**** 

COLLETTE  MFG,  CO., Dept  I0S,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thi*  department  Is  to  five  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


That  Hired  Man  Question 

I  have  followed  with  interest  the  hired 
man  and  employer  articles  in  The  R.-N.Y. 
“Farmer,”  on  page  175,  writes  like  a  fair- 
minded  man,  hut  the  privileges  lie  gives 
his  man  are  unusual,  not  typical.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  know  what  the 
hired  man  has  to  say.  1  have  been  a  hired 
man's  wife  several  years.  We  do  not 
like  changes,  either,  and  have  spent  the 
entire  time  on  two  farms.  Both  farmers 
say  they  have  had  loyal,  conscientious 
service.  Yet  we  are  poorer  than  when 
we  started,  nnd  there  are  hot  two  of  us; 
not  much  inducement  to  stick,  lint  if  we 
were  given  half  the  privileges  “Farmer" 
tells  about,  would  slick  t,>  it  willingly. 

I  will  give  some  facts  in  regard  to  our 
past  year,  aud  it  will  he  quitejti  contrast 
to  the  word  picture  on  page  175:  yet  we 
get  all  that  is  customary  in  this  locality. 
We  have  received  $<15  a  month  $7 SO  for 
the  year.  Wo  buy  all  fuel,  chicken  feed, 
butter,  even  potatoes  for  Winter.  The 
only  extras  we  have  are  a  tiny  cottage 
with  no  improvement,  hay  for  our  horse, 
and  milk.  We  have  a  gar ’em  but  hus¬ 
band  was  given  no  time  to  care  for  it  and 
I  made  myself  sick  trying  to,  and  had  a 
doctor  hill  in  consequence. 

Yet  the  farmers  around  here  insist  we 
must  he  hanking  money.  The  hardships 
are  enough,  but  lack  of  understanding 
makes  things  nearly  unbearable.  No 
danger  around  here  of  a  farmer  having  to 
give  up  his  garage.  The  hired  man  can’t 
even  scare  up  a  new  overcoat. 

Any  farm  helper  owes  his  employer  de¬ 
pendable.  faithful  service.  When  lie  gets 
it.  I  think  he  owes  his  man  a  comfortable 
living,  ami  providing  part  of  it  from  the 
farm  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  man¬ 
age  it.  It  would  not  he  missed  much  and 
would  make  the  hi  red -man  question  less 
of  a  problem.  I  have  not  written  in  a 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  hut  with  the  hope 
that  our  experience  may  give  some  farmer 
a  broader  understanding. 

A  CAYUGA  COUNTY  REAPER. 


Reading  for  Prisoners 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
McAvoy.  tells  us  that  she  saw  a  request 
for  papers  to  he  sent  to  the  inmates  of 
the  State  penitentiary.  She  made  up  a 
bundle  nf  papers,  mostly  copies  of  Tin 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  sent  them  to  the  prison,  and 
she  says  that  her  reason  for  sending  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  that  she  felt  "the  next  thing 
to  joy  of  living  on  a  farm  is  the  chance 
to  dream  about  it.”  She  was  very  lone¬ 
some.  and  took  pleasure  in  trying  to  help 
others  in  this  way.  The  chaplain  of  the 
prison  acknowledged  her  letter  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  which  we  print,  feeling  sure  that 
cur  readers  will  he  bellied  by  it : 

“Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  pack¬ 
age  of  exceptionally  fine  magazines  which 
you  so  kindly  presented  to  our  prison 
library.  They  have  been  duly  received, 
and  have  already  started  upon  their  er¬ 
rand  of  courage  nnd  strength.  Were  you 
in  a  position  to  sec  what  I  do.  the  up¬ 
building  power  of  good  reading  matter, 
and  could  note  the  help  which  it  extends 
in  the  reclamation  of  souls  that  have 
erred,  you  would  understand  far  more 
clen’ly  the  spirit  of  profound  appreciation 
which  accompanies  this  work  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  Thanking  you  again  on  behalf 
of  both  the  inmates  and  myself,  believe 
me, 

“Very  truly  yours. 

c.  o.  reed,  Chaplain.” 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  destroy  good 
reading  matter  when  there  are  so  many  in 
the  world  who  need  it. 


A  Country  Woman  on  Country  Schools 

I  was  much  interested  in  an  article  on 
page  272,  “Helping  the  Local  School.” 
A.  B.  Katkamicr  gives  the  right  impres¬ 
sion,  which  I  endorse,  but  iu  the  district 
in  which  I  live  no  one  takes  an  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  at  the  school.  The 
children  seem  to  he  out  of  the  way  when 
sent  oft’  to  school,  and  that  is  all  one 
hears  or  knows  of  what  is  going  on  there. 
For  two  years  a  male  teacher  has  had 
full  sway  at  the  school,  notwithstanding 
reports  of  people  of  other  districts  where 
lie  has  taught,  showing  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  teaching  any  but  pupils  in  the 
very  lowest  grades. 

I  am.  and  always  have  been,  willing 
to  help  in  school  work,  as  1  taught  for 
many  years  in  New  York  City.  I  feel 
that  a  person  holding  the  office  of  trustee 
should  he  an  educated  person,  one  who 
can  go  into  the  schoolroom  and  see  what 
is  being  done  in  the  school  work,  and 
help  the  teacher  and  scholars ;  in  fact, 
become  interested  for  the  good  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Parents  and  teachers  and  other 
taxpayers  should  co-operate  and  help  the 
good  cause  along.  I  am  sure  that  the 
heat  teachers  should  be  obtained  for  our 
district  schools,  for  our  taxes  ought  to  he 
such  that  would  be  an  inducement  to 
bring  them  to  us. 

“Going  to  Country  School,”  on  page 
208.  is  very  interesting  also,  and  I  am 
sure  that  our  district,  schools  would  fare 
better  if  they  were  in  the  bands  of  edn- 
cated  people.  I  approve  of  the  district 
school  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  see  that 
the  teachers  and  scholars  are  really  being 


educated  to  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
the  various  grades. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  education  in  town 
should  be  ifsked  to  help  in  nominating 
and  appointing  the  trustees  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  districts,  and  that  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  shall  meet  at  the  town  school  to 
elect  their  trustees  and  other  officers,  as 
it  seems  to  ine  in  this  way  better  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  obtained,  and  the  few  who 
have  run  things  heretofore  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  will  not  have  any  better  showing 
than  the  rest.  M  c.  8. 

Opposed  to  Consolidated  Schools 

The  rural  school,  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  from  the  standpoint  of  tin* 
financial  and  physical  well-being  <  f  pu¬ 
pils.  blit  I  see  very  little  about  making 
any  change  that  will  in  any  way  improve 
the  morals  of  our  children.  Our  educa¬ 
tors  claim  that  the  elements  of  a  child's 
character  are  formed  before  eight  years 
of  age.  If  this  is  true,  I  am  opposed  to 
school  consolidation. 

\Ye  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
where  more  children  are  gathered  to¬ 


gether.  there  you  will  find  more  mischief- 
making.  The  had  boy  still  exists,  and  in 
a  consolidated  school  you  may  he  sure  of 
finding  two  or  three.  The  larger  the 
school,  the  less  control  the  teacher  has 
over  the  pupils,  especially  during  the  noon 
hour.  Your  child  will  be  sure  to  learn 
many  evils  that  he  would  never  hear  of 
iu  tin'  little  school  of  eight,  or  10  pupils, 
and  these  evils  will  be  learned  at  the 
character-forming  period. 

Most  of  otir  school  superintendents  and 
educators  are  not  parents  of  children,  and 
cannot,  understand  a  mother's  deep  feel¬ 
ing  on  this  subject.  The  school  consoli¬ 
dation  lias  always  been  opposed  in  my 
School  district,  and  I  am  positive  my 
small  children  will  never  he  sent,  to  such 
a  school.  MRS.  fl.JU  WHITE. 

New  York. 


A  Minister's  Busy  Hen 

The  minister  in  Jaffrey,  N,  II.,  has 
kept  a  few  hens  for  family  purposes  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  last  year  for  the 
first  time  lie  bought  day-old  chicks,  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them,  and  has  kept  a  record  of 
the  costs  and  returns. 

The  chicks,  of  Lincoln  strain  White 
Leghorns,  were  hatched  May  14.  Of  these 
lie  raised  83,  of  which  50  were  satisfac¬ 
tory  pullets.  The  first  laid  September  30, 
and  by  December  all  were  laying.  Before 
the  following  October  1  they  laid  8.073 
eggs,  an  average  of  170.  The  minister 
has  had  to  sell  a  considerable  part  of 
these.  The  local  price  ranged  from  $1.10 


March  18,  1922 

per  dozen  to  36  cents.  His  balance  sheet 
to  October  1  is  as  follows : 


DEBITS 

Chicks,  100 .  $30.00 

Food  .  117.43 

Profit  .  389.84 


$537.27 

CREDITS 

Roosters  .  $30.25 

Eggs  .  423.02 

Hens,  50  .  75.00 


$537.27 

The  profit  for  each  hen  was  thus  $7.79. 

The  minister  does  not  wish  to  mislead 
anyone  to  think  that  they  can  duplicate 
this.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  do  it 
again.  Yet  he  is  sure  a  few  hens  can  be 
made  to  pay  well. 

lie  thinks  more  people  fail  from  over¬ 
feeding  grains  than  from  any  Other  cno 
cause,  and  that  the  matter  of  providing 
coarse  feed  is  the  most  difficult  for  bens 
in  captivity.  He  buys  no  fancy  or  mixed 
feeds.  Oats  and  shorts  have  been  the 
principal  diet,  with  meat  scraps  and  a 
scant  allowance  of  eornmeal  and  corn. 
Ilis  dry  masli  is  four  parts  shorts,  two 
parts  eornmeal  nnd  one  part  meat  scraps. 
At  noon  he  feeds  all  the  oats  the  liens 
will  eat.  and  just  before  roosting  time, 
when  the  hens  are  surfeited  with  oats,  he 
feeds  the  50  a  quart  of  whole  corn.  Of 
course,  hens  must  have  plenty  of  clean 
water  and  shells  and  grit.  F.  E. 


FOR. 


uimfort 


THINK  how  much  more  enjoyable, 
attractive  and  comfortable  one  of  these 
wonderful  STEWART  Furnaces  will 
make  your  home — for  every  member 
of  your  family. 

THINK  OF  IT — no  more  stoves  to 
put  up  and  take  down,  to  fire  and  to 
keep  clean.  No  more  long  unsightly 
stove-pipes,  or  woodboxes  or  coal  hods 
in  your  home.  Just  ONE  big  good- 
looking  Register,  through  which,  day 
and  night,  comes  abundant  heat  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  down 
into  which  is  drawn  the  cold  air  from 
the  rooms. 

STEWART  is  the  full  size,  EXTRA 
Heavy,  thoroughly  well-made  furnace 
into  which  is  built  the  experience  of  90 
years  of  stove  and  furnace  making.  It 
is  the  furnace  you  can  depend  upon  for 
faithful  lifetime  service.  You  are  sure 
of  absolute  satisfaction  when  you  buy 
a  STEWART. 

PRICES  DOWN  TO  “  ROCK-BOTTOM  ”  NOW 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

AND  NAME  OF  OUR  NEAREST  DEALER 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y.— Since  1832 

AImo  maker*  of  STEWART  STOVES  and  RANGES 


For  FREED 0 M 

From  Stove-tending, 
Drudgery  and  Dirt, 

NEXT  WINTER 

And  Every  Winter 

Thereafter - 

GET  THIS  GREAT, 
POWERFUL,  DURABLE 


ONE  PIPE 

FURNACE 


COLD^AIR 


DAIR 


Treatment  of  Hernia 

Having  wasted  money  in  search  of  a 
cure  for  hernia  on  such  fakers  as  Clothe* 
&  Co.  and  I’lapo  Laboratories,  will  you 
advise  iu  regard  to  cure  by  operation  and 
statistics  of  some  of  your  large  hospitals 
on  this  trouble?  G. 

New  York. 

Since  a  hernia  (inguinal)  is  but  an  en¬ 
largement  of  a  natural  channel,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  passage  of  the  gut  into  an 
unnatural  position,  you  will  readily  see 
that  the  only  cute  is  to  close  that  channel 
down  to  u  proper  size — a  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  matter.  Understanding  this,  one  can 
appreciate  the  silliness  of  the  advertised 
“cures”  that  depend  upon  medicines  or 
outside  applications,  though  a  spontane¬ 
ous  cure  may  sometimes  occur  if  the  pro¬ 
truding  gut.  is  kept  back  iu  place  while 
the  passageway  contracts  to  its  natural 
size.  This  partial  cure  often,  takes  place 
in  part,  only  to  be  undone  b.V  some  subse¬ 
quent  strain. 

Whether  or  not  an  operation  to  take  up 
slack  iu  the  tissues  and  partially  close 
the  channel  should  he  undertaken  in  any 
given  ease  depends  upon  several  factors, 
such  as  age  of  patient,  physical  condition, 
etc.  Only  a  competent  surgeon  who  can 
examine  the  patient  should  advise  with 
regard  to  this,  and  statistics  as  to  results 
of  operations  would  have  very  little  sig¬ 
nificance  in  any  one  individual  case.  Your 
best  course  is  to  go  to  some  surgeon,  upon 
.whose  advice  you  can  depend,  and  consult 
with  him.  lie  will  explain  the  chances 
for  success  and  for  failure  of  an  operation 
iu  your  case,  and  leave  you  to  decide 
whether  you  care  to  take  them  or  not.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  cure  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  hernia  by  operation,  by  any  means, 
and  ft  is  not  always  wise  to  undertake  it. 
but  there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of 
operation  in  operable  cases,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  wasting  time  and  money  upon 
quacks  who  make  promises  impossible  of 
fulfillment. 


Sweeping  Reduction  of 
on  the  WATERLOO  BOY  0 

12-25  Three-Plow  TRACTOR 


Fully  Equipped 
F.  O.  B.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WATERLOO 


No  Extras  to  Buy 

Equipment  includes  Fenders, 
Wheel  Lugs,  Governor,  Plat¬ 
form,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley, 
Lever  Controlled  Adjustable 
Hitch.  The  Waterloo  Boy 
comes  to  you  complete  for 
draw-bar  and  belt  work. 


A  Warning  as  to  “Cuban  Itch” 

Can  you  give  information  as  to  a  quick 
and  permanent  cure  for  Cuban  itch? 
Some  of  om*  folks  have  it;  have  used 
balsam  of  Peru  externally,  which  gave 
relief,  also  lard  and  sulphur.  The  sul¬ 
phur  seems  to  heal  up  the  sores  and  cause 
the  scabs  to  come  off.  But  I  think  this 
disease  is  in  the  blood,  and  an  internal 
remedy  that  will  kill  the  germs  in  the 
blood  and  then  purify  or  carry  off  the 
disease  is  what  we  need.  One  boy,  aged 
17,  had  the  itch,  used  balsam  of  Peru 
and  lard  and  sulphur;  killed  the  itching, 
seemingly,  but  left  him  iu  a  bad  state  of 
health,  some  sores  on  limbs  and  body. 
Then,  too,  the  body  commenced  swelling 
from  feet  to  head,  swelling  leaving  hnud< 
and  feet,  going  to  stomach,  chest  and 
face,  accompanied  with  cough.  He  seems 
to  have  cold.  E.  w.  s. 

Virginia. 


“Cuban  itch”  does  not  mean  anything 
to  the  physician,  for  it  is  a  popular  term 
applied  by  the  laity  to  various  skin  erup¬ 
tions.  and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  actual 
disease  present.  Since  no  one  can  pre¬ 
scribe  intelligently  for  mere  names,  no 
reputable  physician  would  attempt  to 
treat  "Cuban  itch”  by  mail.  Since  the 
Spauish-American  war,  however,  Cuban 
itch,  in  many  places,  has  meant  a  mild 
variety  of  smallpox,  and  it  should  be 


treated  as  all  smallpox,  whether  mild  or 
vim  lent,  should  be  treated.  Prevent  it 
by  Vaccination.  The  description  of  the 
cases  given  by  you  suggests  smallpox  very 
strongly,  though  if  that  disease  is  present, 
the  local  physicians  would  probably  bo 
aware  of  it.  In  lute  years  smallpox  of 
a  very  mild  type  has  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  has 
gone  by  various  popular  names  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections.  The  disease  has  frequently 
been  as  mild  as  chicken-pox,  and  has 
passed  unrecognized,  even  by  physicians, 
in  countless  cases.  Laymen,  too,  who 
have  had  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  and  who  do  not  know  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  mild  form  in  which  it  mav  exist, 
have  helped  in  its  spread.  If  you  know  of 
any  cases  of  “Cuban  itch”  in  adults,  sec  to 
it  that  the  physicians  of  your  community 
are  made  aware  of  its  presence.  You  mav 
save  a  widespread  epidemic  of  mild,  but 
very  undesirable,  smallpox  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  health  authorities  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Seeding  Millet  with  Buckwheat 

In  your  answer  to  II.  H.  S.,  on  pagi 
22!),  in  regard  to  seeding  millet  with  buck 
J’heat.  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake 
It  is  a  common  practice  about,  here.  W< 
mix  from  2  lbs.  to  1  lbs.  of  millet  with  i 
bushel  of  buckwheat.  The  millet  ripem 
about  the  same  time.  When  thrashed,  i 
makes  better  chicken  feed,  and  the  mille 
mixed  in  the  straw  makes  better  fodder 
\\  hen  feeding  buckwheat  straw  we  some 
times  build  a  pen  in  the  yard,  till  it  will 
straw,  ami  let  the  cows  reach  it  throng! 
the  fence.  A  cow  will  eat  more  if  she  car 
steal  it.  D.  c.  n. 

New  \ork. 

In  reading  The  TL  N.-Y.  of  this  wool 
I  saw  the  question  asked  by  H.  II.  S. 
and  would  like  to  say  that  a  neighbor  hat 
seeded  millet  and  buckwheat  for  the  nasi 
two  years  with  success,  but  always  ha« 
the  grain  thrashed,  and  it  makes  splendir 
chicken  feed.  I  do  not  know  how  lu 
seeded,  but  should  think  thin,  as  both  art 
quick  to  grow.  M  s 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  you  act  promptly,  you  can  get 
a  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  at  the  amaz¬ 
ingly  lowclearancesalepriceof$675.00 
— a  price  far  below  the  pre-war  figure 
and  below  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

You  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
this  top-value  machine  at  a  less-than- 
cost  price  because  of  our  desire  to 
move  quickly  all  tractors  now  unsold. 
We  are  willing  to  take  a  large  loss  in 
order  to  “clear  the  deck”  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  factory  operation  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  hundreds  of  men. 

DON’ 


Remember,  this  is  the  same 
Waterloo  Boy  that  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  on  thousands  of  farms.  It  is 
reliable,  economical,  durable,  lasting. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  a  real  farm 
tractor.  It  stands  the  strains  of  heavy- 
duty,  continuous  farm  work.  Its  low- 
speed,  simple,  two-cylinder  engine, 
built  for  burning  kerosene,  utilizes 
this  low-priced  fuel  with  unusual 
economy.  In  competitive  fuel-econo¬ 
my  tests,  time  after  time,  the  Water¬ 
loo  Boy  has  led  the  field. 

r  WAIT— ACT 


The  Waterloo  Boy  is  simple — 

easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate.  A 
mechanic  is  not  required  to  keep  it  in 
good  running  order.  Taking  up  of 
bearings,  making  adjustments  and 
replacing  worn  parts  when  necessary 
can  be  done  with  ease  — >  more  im¬ 
portant  reasons  why  the  Waterloo 
Boy  has  proved  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  thousands  of  farmers. 

Don’t  forget — the  Waterloo  Boy 
isbuilt  and  guaranteed  by  John  Deere, 
and  backed  by  John  Deere  service. 

NOW 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  who  know  the 
value  of  the  Waterloo  Boy  will  be  quick  to  seize 
this  remarkable  offer.  Think  of  it — this  heavy- 
duty,  fully  equipped,  12-25  three-plow  tractor 
backed  by  years  of  successful  performance — for 
only  $675.  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Waterloo  Boys  on  hand.  Every  sale  means  a 
loss  and  it  follows  that  this  low  price  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  lower -than -cost 


figure  will  result  in  a  quick  clean-up — if  you 
don’t  act  today  you  may  never  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  buy  this  popular,  reliable  trac¬ 
tor  at  so  low  a  figure. 


Write  today  for  our  big  four-colored  tractor  book¬ 
let  that  gives  you  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy.  Ask  for  our  special  proposition  on 
this  machine — a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you 
promptly.  Simply  address  John  Deere,  Moline  III., 
and  ask  for  booklet  WT437. 


DEERE 


MOLINE.  IU* 


Made  Jl 


SPRAYING  THE  HOME  GARDEN’’— a  28-pa»< 
book  based  upon  35  yean’  experience — tells  in  simple 
way  how  to  protect  ttces,  shrubs,  vines,  flowen,  vegetables, 
fiotn  insects  and  diseases,  reaches  the  peeping  uW/ami  mak¬ 
ing  well  of  plants.  Sent  prepaid  for  4c.  in  postage.  Address 
Dep’t  16,  B.  G.  Pratt  Co..  50  Church  St..  New  York 


Get  a  WITTE  First 


Have  an  engine  or  outfit  you  can  depend  o 

pay  only  the  factory  price  plus  my  one  email  profit. 
2H-P.was  $59  —  NOW  $39.95 
6  II-P.  was  180  -  NOW  119.90 
12  H-P.  was  352  —  NOW  2-19.09 
30  H-P.  was  1091  — NOW  699.80 

„  All  PHo*»  r.  O.  ».  Kai.ua  City. 

Carload  tixU  od.lud  H'htoablppod  (rvu»  t*itt»bar«b.  J 

Prices  $20  to  $400  Less 

Latest  Model  Log  Saw  only  F76.00—  Ru*» 

Saw  ttiiJ— Branch  Saw  119.90—  Portable 
Saw-Kig$U7.60.  Anything  you  want  at  a 
big  saving,  Cosh  or  Terms,  in-^— 
eluding  new  Power  Stump  ,-y^ 


100  high  quality  special  size  bond 
note  sheets  and  100  envelopes 
are  neatly  imprinted  with  any 
three-line  address  you  designate. 

$-<  Carefully  packed  and 

mailed  prepaid  to  your  v  * 
home  for  one  dollar. 

'  Wrtie  address  plainly 

,\'o  samples  sent. 

100  SHEETS  and  100  ENVELOPES 

MLTam  ?>. 

Dept.  E,  )7AMf^  ,c^ecTic\/i: 


BBuy  Direct 

Deal  with  the  man  who  has 
hnilt  good  engines  forSS years. 
Get  your  rig.  all  complete, 
ready  to  atari  using.  No  extras 
to  buy.  90- Day  Teat,  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

Vrife  For  Catalog 

re  to  tell  tne  just  whnt  kind  of  a 
outfit  you  need,  then  t  can  quote 
roa  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate,  shipment.  Ad- 
Ireas  nearest  shipping  point.— Ed.  U.  Wittk,  President. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2ao  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Gasoline 


March  18.  1922 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes  in  Michigan 

We  sell  plants,  ami  started  selling  sweet 
potato  plants  last  year.  We  planted  a 
few  in  the  hotbed,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  get  very  long  roots.  How  deep  should 
they  be  planted,  ami  does  it  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  whether  they  are  laid  f  I  at  or  on 
end?  We  have  never  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  many  potatoes  to  plant,  and  most  of 
them  rot,  but  we  try  to  have  a  few,  so  as 
to  have  some  on  band  at  all  times.  We 
'b'Oend  mostly  on  getting  them  from  the 
South  by  the  thousand  and  selling  them 
1  s  the  hundred,  Wo  bad  some  Big  Stem 
and  the  remainder  were  supposed  to  be 
Jersey  Sweet,  but  could  not  all  have  been 
true  to  name,  as  some  were  line,  large, 
thick  potatoes,  while  otlieis  were  long, 
thin,  and  full  of  libers  inside  ami  out 
Will  you  advise  ns  of  difference  in  the 
varieties  and  which  would  be  most  suit¬ 
able  for  our  climate  and  trade? 

Berrien  Co..  Mich.  m.j.  w. 

It  matters  little  about  the  length  of  the 
roots  on  the  plants  from  the  bed.  They 
seldom  make  heavy  roots.  The  plants 
arc  made  from  the  stored  food  in  the  po¬ 
tato,  and  make  better  roots  bedded  and 
covered  in  pure  pit  sand  thau  in  rich  soil. 
Plant  cuttings  of  the  vines  in  late  June 
or  early  July  in  your  climate  to  make 
small  potatoes  for  bedding  the  next 
Spring.  Dry  the  potatoes  off  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  then  put.  them  where  a 
temperature  of  not  over  50  degrees  can 
be  maintained,  and  they  keep  all  right 
The  curing  at  temperature  of  85  or  90 
is  the  important  point.  These  cuttings 
are  planted  thickly,  pushing  them  into 
ridges  with  a  forked  stick,  and  dropping 
them  0  to  S  in.  in  the  row.  These  small 
potatoes,  grown  late,  will  keep  better 
thau  the  early  plants.  We  have  here 
storage  houses  holding  20.000  bn.,  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  are  planted  in  this  county 
alone.  The  Big  Stem  Jersey  aud  Gold 
Skin  are  leading  sorts  for  shipping  north  : 
Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  of  the  yam 
class  arc  used  at  home.  The  potatoes  are 
placed  Hat  in  the  bed.  and  so  they  do  not 
touch  each  other.  Our  growers  bed  a 
great  many  more  than  could  he  made  to 
furnish  plants,  because  they  want  to  plant 
the  whole  crop  from  the  first  drawing. 
Climatic  conditions  have  a  great  effect. 
The  potatoes  prefer  a  sandy  soil  and  lib¬ 
eral  fertilizing  in  the  rows.  While  we 
can  make  300  and  more  bushels  an  acre. 
I  doubt  that  in  Michigan  you  can  make 
much  of  a  crop,  or  potatoes  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  Better  buy  the  plants  you  retail. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Now’s  The  Time 

to  change  over  to 

NEWHDEA  Heating 


Remarkable  Triple  Strength 
Virus  Kills  Every  One 


NOT  A  POISON 


Before  house-cleaning  change 
from  the  Old  Way  to  the  NEW- 
IDEA  Way.  No  more  dirt  and 
dust  and  smoke  in  the  rooms. 
No  more  hauling  coal,  wood  and 
ashes  up  and  down  the  stairs. 

Every  room  beautifully  warm 
with  a  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless 
Furnace,  yet  the  cellar  keeps 
cool  enough  tor  storing  fruits 
and  vegetables.  One  fire  heats 
the  entire  home — an  economy  in 
fuel  that  pays  for  the  furnace. 

The  NEW-IDEA  is  designed 
by  the  country's  foremost  warm 
air  experts  and  is  far  in  advance 
of  ordinary  furnaces.  Have  one 
installed  now  and  enjoy  its  com¬ 
fort  during  the  remaining  cool 
weather. 


MARVELOUS  FRENCH  DISCOVERY 


Morning 


Rats  are  your  enemies.  They  destroy  your 
buildings,  eat  your  grain,  kill  your  poultry, 
start  (ires  anil  spread  disease  iu  every  com¬ 
munity.  You  need  no  longer  suffer  these 
losses — You  can  now  In  ft  week's  time,  easily 
kill  every  rat,  mouse  or  gopher  With  Rat 
Virus,  the  great  French  discovery.  Our 
triple  strength  virus  Is  the  most  powerful 
concentrated  deadly  virus  known,  tin*  only 
sure,  safe  rodent  destroyer. 

Triple  Strength  Virus  is  absolutely  safe 
to  use  anywhere — positively  not  a  poison. 
No  danger  to  chickens,  horses,  cattle,  hogs 
or  dogs.  Harmless  to  children  or  grown 
persons.  Affects  only  rodents. 


Noon! 


Triple  Strength  Virus  is  prepared  in  a 
laboratory  licensed  and  inspected  by  the  IT. 
S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Triple  Strength 
Virus  is  tested  on  rats,  mice  and  gophers  in 
this  laboratory  before  shipment — it  cannot 
fall. 

Rats  Die  Outside 

Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  easy  to  use. 
Simple  directions  show  how.  A  single  rat 
eating  the  virus  gels  sick  with  a  contagious 
plague  disease  that  affects  and  kills  all  rats 
and  mice  in  the  Immediate  vicinity.  Rats 
11  ee  because  they  become  Infected  with  a 
plague  that  nffoctH  the  heart.  Idood  vessels, 
and  lungs,  destroying  the  Mood  corpuscles 
and  causing  suffocation.  The  rats  rush  out¬ 
side  where  they  get  fresh  air  and  water. 
When  the  diseased  nils  get  outside,  they 
never  get  hack  for  the  disease  is  then  so 
far  gone  it  kills  them.  No  odor,  no  dead 
rats  to  handle,  no  live  ruts  to  kill. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  our  claim  that 
Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  the  most  po¬ 
tent.  most  powerful— yet  non-poisonous  and 
absolutely  safe — rut  virus  on  the  market. 
It  is  a  TRIFLE)  STRENGTH  Virus.  Con¬ 
tains  more  living  rat  virus  germs  than  any 
other  rat  killer  made  and  will  go  one  third 
to  one-half  farther.  To  introduce  this  pow¬ 
erful  Triple  Strength  Rat  Vims  we  will 
make  every  reader  of  this  paper  for  short 
time  only— a  special  offer  of  a  regular  $2.50 
bottle  for  only  $1.00  postpaid.  This  $2.50 
bottle  Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  enough 
to  clear  a  big  poultry  house,  barn  or  yard 
of  rats  and  mice. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Yotir  money  back  if  it  falls.  Take  no 
chances  this  year  with  traps  or  rat  poisons. 
Only  Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  will  posi¬ 
tively  kill  rats,  mice  and  gophers  and  lie 
absolutely  safe  and  sure.  (Jive  it  according 
to  directions — if  after  .10  days'  trial  you 
find  any  rats  or  mice — we  will  refund  your 
money  without  question.  Send  $1  bill  to¬ 
day  sure. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  $1  today — just 
send  your  name  and  address,  a  postal  will 
do — pay  postman  $1  and  ii  few  cents  post¬ 
age  on  arrival  for  regular  $2.50  bottle.  Re¬ 
member  it  costs  you  nothing  If  it  does  not 
do  all  we  claim. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  community 

GOLD  SEAL  LABORATORIES 

3842  W.  Lake,  Dept.  70,  Chicago,  III. 


ij\\  r~d)  *  Our  special  folder  Warmth 

ijj  Vi  if  '  ll,  and  Comfort”  will  interest 
If  you.  Write  for  it  ___ 

CoQlioaou  Work  and  Dirt 

Utica  Heater  Company  J|p 

LI00-200  White  St,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ijjpL 

Live  Dealers  wanted  in  territories  F.  'BBT 

not  represented.  f.  Bfip 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace_ 


“The  One  Yeu'v# 
Heard  So  Much 
About."  ^ 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 

Preparation  for  imparting  it  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicioue  flavor,  eleauer, 
cheaper,  no  imoke  house  needed.  Just  paint  on. 
ai  at  Drag  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  91.15. 
«l  E.  E1<A  USER  4s  URO.  Milton,  Fa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


A  Stand  of  Grass  in  Timber 

This  is  the  way  I  have  done,  and  am 
still  doing  it:  First  get  the  wood  off  and. 
if  possible,  do  not  leave  stumps  higher 
than  6  in. ;  get  them  level  with  ground  is 
better.  Theu  select  dry  weatber.  pile  and 
burn  brush  in  40-ft.  squares.  While  your 
fires  are  burning,  allow  your  fire  to 
spread  and  burn  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs ;  then  when  ground  is  burned  ovi-r. 
rake  wliat  is  left  to  your  fires.  When 
you  have  gone  over  all  your  ground,  in 
the  Fall  sow  rye;  if  in  the  Spring,  sow 
oats.  Then  hitch  your  team  to  a  20-in 
cutaway  disk  barrow;  do  not  bit  a  big 
stump  with  the  center  of  your  disk;  take 
it  on  one  end;  it  will  roll  over  it.  Next, 
sow  grass  seed  over  disked  ground  and 
brush  it  it).  I  get  two  U-ft.  cedars  and 
wire  in  half  a  section  of  Planet  Junior 
harrow,  set  the  teeth  just  enough  to 
scratch  the  ground,  butts  of  cedars  to  he 
outside;  fasten  just  inside  of  last  row  of 
teeth.  I  ride  the  disk.  Iq  August  and 
September  go  over  stumps  with  a  sharp 
ax  and  cut  off  shoots  with  a  piece  of 
stump  attached.  Go  to  it. 

New  Jersey.  w after  claxton. 

Destroying  Sumach 

T  have  a  piece  of  land,  about  10  acres; 
There  are  some  hushes  that  we  want  to 
clean  out;  some  poison  sumach  all  over 
the  lot.  Will  you  give  us  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  kill  the  hushes  without, 
being  poisoned?  What  part  of  the  wood 
has  the  most  poison?  Is  the  dry  -wood 
poisonous?  J.  D. 

Are  you  positive  that  the  hushes  which 
you  have  are  the  poison  sumach,  or  is  it. 
the  common  sumach  which  bears  clusters 
of  red  berries?  The  poison  sumach  gen 
ernily  grows  in  swampy  ground,  and  the 
fruit  hangs  in  loose  bunches;  the  berries 
are  of  a  ligllt  grayish  color.  There  are 
four  different  types  of  sumach;  the  stag¬ 
horn.  smooth,  dwarf,  and  the  poison  su¬ 
mach.  which  is  often  called  poison  dog¬ 
wood  or  poison  elder,  If  it  is  the  poison 
sumach  which  you  have  to  contend  with, 
you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  in  cut¬ 
ting  it.  as  it  is  capable  of  poisoning  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Winter  as  well  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  many  people  who  are  im¬ 
mune,  and  if  possible  T  would  try  to  get 
someone  who  is  not  poisoned  when  work¬ 
ing  around  poison  sumach  to  do  the  cut¬ 
ting.  A  person  who  is  liable  to  be  poi¬ 
soned  should  he  particularly  careful  when 
burning  the  brush  not  to  inhale  or  let 
the  smoke  blow  on  him.  Dry  dead  wood 
will  not  poison,  as  the  poisonous  part  of 
the  plant  is  a  volatile  oil  which  is  not 
present  in  the  dead  wood.  8.  B.  H. 


Users  say:  " GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  lor  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5.000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


Keeping  Books 

It  is  the  farmer  that  keeps  books  that  knows 
Just  how  much  money  lie  lost  Inst  year  nml  in 
what  brunches  of  farming  lie  lost  It.  Are  yon 
in  this  Class?  Yon  cnn  get  n  farmers’  record 
and  account  book  so  arranged  that  you  can  tell 
liow  much  it  cost  you  to  produce  the  many  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm,  what  yon  sold  them  for  and 
tlie  proflt  or  loss  on  t ha  deals,  In  addition  tin* 
book  contains  valuable  information  on  tractor 
and  auto,  breeding  failles,  seed  testing  and  many 
other  subjects.  A  copy  of  this  I  molt  will  cost 
yon  nothing  and  will  tic  worth  many  dollars  to 
you.  We  arc  giving  these  valuable  books  to 
farmers.  The  Paper  Maeliiue  Company,  Shorts- 
vlltr.  DO  Main  81..  N.  Y.  Refer  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  page  43-1. — Adv. 


■Style  Bead 


LEADCLAD  ml  a  pm  a  u 


It  will  give  you  long  years  of  roofing 
satisfaction. 

Writ*  for  Sampteo. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dopf.  L.  C.  WHEELING.  W  VA. 


We  now  fill]orders  for  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords — $15.00 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4 — $0.00. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Sure  Cures  for  Warts 

Make  a  moist  paste  of  strong  vinegar 
ami  good  saleratus.  Put  it  on  warts 
while  it  effervesces.  Apply  three  times 
daily.  Wart  will  soon  disappear. 

Thornhurst,  Pa.  MRS.  M.  E.  R. 

I  know  of  a  sure  cure  for  warts,  only 
one  will  have  to  wait  till  Summer.  It  is 
the  milk  from  the  tall  milkweed,  applied 
three  or  four  times  daily.  I  was  cured 
in  about  one  week  of  two  very  large 
warts  on  my  right  hand.  I  had  had  them 
out  out  and  also  had  used  iodine  and 
various  other  remedies,  which  failed  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  milkweed  cure  I  used 
the  Summer  of  1 1  >20,  and  have  not  been 
troubled  with  them  since.  It  is  a  sure 
cure  and  docs  not  leave  a  soar. 

It  is  rather  late  in  (he  season  for  chil¬ 
blains.  but  as  I  also  know  a  cure  for 
them  will  send  it  along.  It  is  12  parts 
crude  or  olive  oil.  12  parts  of  lime  water, 
one  part  tincture  of  opium.  Apply  night 
and  morning  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

G.  II.  B. 

I  had  several  warts,  of  which  two  were 
in  a  very  bad  place,  just  ou  the  inside  of 
the  thumb,  where  the  pressure  for  a  pitch- 
fork  handle  or  handle  of  any  other  imple¬ 
ment  would  come.  I  tried  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  removal,  including  the  acetic  acid 
method  mentioned,  and  without  perma¬ 
nent  results.  I  had  to  trim  them  down 
every  little  while,  which  was  causing 
them  to  grow  larger  all  the  time.  At  last 
I  tried  a  method  which  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
fallible,  and  which  worked  in  my  case. 
Moisten  the  wart  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
using  preferably  »  glass  rod.  This  acid 
is  very  destructive  to  organic  matter  and 
should  not  touch  -the  healthy  flesh  around 
the  wart.  Repeat  this  perhaps  six  times 
at  intervals  of  a  day  or  so,  and  the  wart 
will  he  killed  to  the  roots  and  will  lift 
out.  In  my  case  the  hole  left  was  clear 
to  the  flesh  underneath,  and  a  very  slight 
scar  was  left,  which  would  not.  be  noticed 
but  that  this  was  a  large  wart.  The 
smaller  ones,  which  had  not  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  growth  by  constant  pressure, 
came  off  without  leaving  n  trace.  The 
warts  should  not  bo  disturbed  until  one 
can  notice  the  separation  between  the 
healthy  tissue  and  the  dead  wart,  when 
they  can  be  taken  off  without  any  bleed¬ 
ing.  If  removed  too  soon  before  abso¬ 
lutely  killed  to  the  roots  they  will  grow 
aguiu.  A.  H.  DE  GRAFF. 

I  killed  my  last  warts,  and  one  was  a 
very  troublesome  one  on  the  inside  of  my 
thumb,  by  rubbing  them  with  green  elder 
leaves,  well  twisted  so  as  to  get  the  juice; 
easy  to  try.  A.  E.  R. 

On  page  287  M.  M.  asks  for  a  remedy 
to  kill  a  wart  on  the  finger.  Mix  one 
part  turpentine  and  two  parts  castor  oil. 
and  rub  well  into  the  wart.  This  is  a 
remedy  with  no  harm  and  no  charm,  blit, 
like  anything  else,  to  be  of  any  value  it 
requires  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
one  using  it.  Soak  the  wart  in  warm 
water  until  it  is  soft,  then  mb  the  oil 
and  turpentine  in  well,  no  need  to  smear 
it  all  over  the  finger,  and  the  wart  will 
disappear  without  a  scar.  G.  L.  W. 

Cold  Water,  X.  Y. 

A  cure  for  seed  warts  is  one  teaspoon 
of  copperas,  one  tablespoon  water.  Stir 
well  and  ijpply  often  with  a  small  stick. 
You  must  not  pick  it.  My  husband  had 
a  bad  seed  wart  between  his  fingers,  and 
I  removed  it  with  copperas,  mrs.  f.  f. 

MunnsviUc,  X.  Y. 

On  page  287  M.  M.  wants  some  wart 
remedies.  Mine  will  not  fail,  no  matter 
how  big  or  old  the  wart  is.  Every  morn¬ 
ing.  when  first  out  of  bed.  just  put  some 
of  your  own  fasting  spittle,  before  you 
wash  your  teeth,  or  eat,  but  do  not  for¬ 
get  :  do  it  every  morning.  The  wart  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  short  rime.  B.  f. 

Tf  M.  M.  will  take  a  small  bottle,  such 
as  is  used  for  pills,  perhaps,  and  put  say 
a  teaspoon  or  more  of  common  baking 
soda  in  it  and  fill  bottle  with  water  and 
apply,  after  shaking  contents  of  bottle 
tjei  onghly,  to  warts  every  time  one 
thinks  of  it,  t ho  troublesome  tilings  will 
entirely  disappear.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  quantity  used,  but  it  is  n..t  necessary 
to  be  particular,  as  rlio  soda  would  do 
no  harm  if  stronger  than  I  have  said.  I 
remember  my  father  taking  a  large  wart 
from  a  horse's  leg  with  this  simple  rem¬ 
edy  years  ago,  ami  have  often  heard  him 
tell  people  to  use  it.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  long  it  will  take:  should  think  it 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  wart. 
Wet  wart  with  solution  very  often  and 
allow  it  to  dry  on.  H.  E.  G. 

Referring  to  letter  of  M.  M..  on  page 
287.  relating  to  removal  of  warts,  I  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  wart  on  my  forehead,  which 
was  very  annoying  when  I  wore  my  hat. 
One  evening  my  wife  tied  a  silk  thread 
around  the  wart,  just  as  I  was  about  to 
retire  lo  bed.  That  is  the  last  I  remem¬ 
ber  of  it.  Possibly  about  a  month  later  a 
friend  asked  me  how  I  had  removed  the 
wart,  and  I  told  him  to  ask  my  wife,  as 
with  the  cares  of  harvest  time  I  had  not 
given  n  thought  to  the  wart,  until  remind¬ 
ed  of  its  absence.  Since  then  I  “grew" 
an  annoying  wart  just  below  my  left  eye. 
Snmehow  or  other  1  would  unconsciously 
ruh  my  finger  over  it  frequently,  which  T 
fear  stimulated  its  growth.  Finally  a 
neighbor  advised  me  to  try  tincture  of 
iodine.  I  dipped  a  match  stick  fhto  iodine 
and  applied  n  tiny  drop  of  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wart,  and  repeated  this  pro¬ 
cedure  at  morning  and  evening  for  about 
a  week.  Presently  wart  disappeared  ab¬ 
solutely  and  entirely,  and  today  there  is 
no  sign,  trace  or  remainder  visible. 

New  Jersey.  C.  R. 


moi 


land  cleared  per  dollar 


FOR  the  cost  of  the  dynamite  which  cleared  one  acre  of 
your  stump  land  in  1921,  you  can  now  buy  enough 
to  clear  an  acre  and  a  third. 

Dumorite,  the  new  Du  Pont  dynamite,  makes  this  possible. 
Stick  fc:  stick,  under  ordinary  conditions,  Dumorite  will  do 
approximately  the  work  of  regular  40%  dynamite.  But  you  get 
over  3-i  more  sticks  of  Dumorite  per  dollar. 

Dumorite  is  packed  in  boxes  of  135  to  140  \%  x  8-inch  sticks; 
40%  dynamite  comes  in  boxes  of  100  sticks  of  the  same  size. 
Box  for  box,  Dumorite  and  40%  dynamite  cost  the  same. 

Dumorite  is  non-freezing  even  in  below-zero  weather;  and  you 
won’t  get  a  headache  from  using  it. 

Take  advantage  of  this  Du  Pont  achievement.  Clear  more  land 
in  1922  at  materially  less  expense  per  acre.  Buy  Dumorite  at 
your  local  dealer’s.  Write  us  for  the  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives,”  which  gives  full  instructions  for  use. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING  FULTON  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help 
you  clear  your  land. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


jpHOPE  FARM  NOTES* 


This  book  has  had  a  remarkable  reception.  We  have  had 
orders  for  it  from  China,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii. 
Austria  and  Brazil.  It  lias  gone  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Among  many  appreciative  letters  comes  the  following  from  “the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Grass”: 

I  have  ever  been  a  reader  of  your  notes  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  but  it  is  not  recalled  that  in  a  long  life  any  book  was 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  your  recent  compilation. 
The  mellow  and  wholesome  philosophy  that  pervades  every  page 
hears  tribute  to  both  head  and  heart. 

W  ith  the  hope  that  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  declining  sun 
may  long  yet  cast  their  evening  glory  on  your  full  and  fruitful 
life,  believe  me.  Sincerely  yours. 

Kentucky.  H.  F.  HILLENMEYER. 

Our  people  say  they  buy  (his  book  because  it  presents  in  read¬ 
able  form  bright  pictures  of  the  finest  side  of  farm  life  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  ever  known.  It  is  a  period  of  life  now  fast  disappearing 
in  history,  and  i!  should  be  preserved  in  the  minds  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Flint  is  why  the  hook  should  be  in  every  home,  and  particu - 
lari!/  in  every  school  library!  Is  it  in  your  library? 


—  made  easy  with  this 
specially  designed  farmers’ 
•Vfjd/  book.  Contains  138  pages, 

(yS  including  account  pages, 

J  ,  inventory,  crop.  live  stock 

/  and  insurance  records,  fencing  charts, 
postage  rates,  interest  tables,  memo¬ 
randum  pages.  1922  and  1923  calendars 
and  other  useful  information. 

Carry  it  with  you.  Fits  the  vest  pocket, 
bound  in  flexible  leatherette  cover  with 
gold  stamping.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents, 
coin  or  stamps,  to  help  cover  cost.  We  also 
send,  free,  our  catalogue  No.  216  upon 
‘Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing  for  farm, 
poultry,  garden  and  lawn  purposes,  the 
neat,  sturdy,  durable,  guaranteed  fencing. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

770  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.-'"' 

Manufacturer!  of  MPit*»r>urgh  Perfect 

.nd -Columbia-  Fencing.  <  U-H' 


If  hen  you  U'rite  advertisers  mention 
I  tic  Rural  A'etv-  Worker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


R-  F.  D.  or  Street  No 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  II 


That  Deposit  PAYS 
The  Biggest  Interest  of  All 


tlian  yon  had  before  the  invest¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  you  have 
swapped  100  dollars  for  600  bush- 

Cels  of  corn,  or  1 
dollar  for  G  bush¬ 
els.  What  inves¬ 
tment  *will  bring 
you  a  higher  rate 
of  interest? 

By  thc  aPPHca- 

7ers  tkm  °f  v-° Fer¬ 
tilizers  to  the  corn 
crop  you  will  increase  the  yield 
per  acre,  lessen  the  cost  per  bush¬ 
el,  and  realize  a  profit  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  land  and  labor. 
Write  our  Service  Bureau  for  our 
book  on  “Corn  Growing,”  and  on 
how  to  use  fertilizers  most  profit¬ 
ably.  Address  any  V-C  office. 


You  are  planning  to  plant  40 
acres  to  corn  this  spriug. 

If  you  get  a  yield  of  40  bushels  per 
acre,  your  crop  **  ~ 

will  be  1600  bush-  ¥ 

els.  m  /  J 

N  o  w  woul  dn ’t  ml 

you  be  interested 

if  someone  sliould 

show  you  that  by  IT/-vm^i 

investing  100  dol-  J-"  ill 

lars  along  with 

your  labor  and  seed,  you  could 

increase  the  yield  to  55  bushels 

per  acre? 

Your  crop  in  that  case  would  be 
2200  bushels. 

Suppose  it  takes  300  bushels  of 
corn  to  pay  back  the  100  dollars, 
you  still  have  300  bushels  more 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

V-C  Sales  Offices 


Memphis,  Term. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Term, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  I.a. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Columbus,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Athens.  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga, 


Alexandria,  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem.  N.  O. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


You  Need  this  Handy  Sprayer 


Use  the  Auto-Spray  No.  1  to  Disinfect  XEffi 
incubators  and  brooders  and  to  clean  Jyv( 
out  lice  and  mites  in  the  poultry  house, 
Prevent  blights  and  destroy  insects  in  the  hot 
house,  cold  frame,  garden  and  on  the  lawn. 
Whitewash  the  cellar,  stables  and  other  outbuildings  faster 
and  more  evenly  than  with  a  brush.  AVash  windows,  bug¬ 
gies  and  motor  cars  quickly  and  thoroughly.  There  are 
nearly  40  other  styles  of  Auto-Spray— big  and  little. 

Write  for  free  Spraying  Calendar  and  Catalogue. 

E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  892  Maple  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


'JPQAYEPJ 


"The  boss  caught  up  the  ax  and  I  took 
the  poker.  Together  we  walked  to  the 
door,  threw  it  suddenly  open,  stepped 
back,  and  looked  inside.  The  room  was 
empty,  save  for  that  mound  of  “rubbish” 
covered  with  the  blankets.  That  was  all 
there  was  in  the  room,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  that  as  we  watched  I  saw  that 
blanket  move  through  some  action  of  the 
thing  it  covered.  There  was  a  struggle, 
and  then  slowly  the  mass  rose  up  through 
some  mysterious  power.  A  great  hand 
reached  from  under  and  pulled  the 
blanket  down.  There  sat  Cap  Ryan, 
blinking  unsteadily  at  us,.  He  rubbed  his 
hand  across  his  mouth,  and  called  out 
in  a  thick,  wondering  voice: 

“  ‘Where  am  I ,  toy  it  Where  am  If' 

“The  moonlight  fell  on  bis  bald  head 
and  gray  hairs.  At  that  moment  his  nose 
was  as  white  as  yours.  There  he  sat,  as 
natural  as  life,  except  for  that  white 
nose.  And  he  kept  on  saying : 

"  'Where  am  I,  boys?  Where  arn  I?’ 

“We  quickly  told  him.  for  Cap  Ryan 
was  no  dead  man — he’s  alive  today.  lie 
kicked  off  the  blankets,  staggered  to  hLs 
feet,  and  told  us  all  he  could  remember. 
He  started  from  town  through  the  storm 
carrying  a  bottle  of  whisky.  He  must 
have  kept  on  drinking  until  he  carried 
almost  as  much  as  would  be  fuel  in  our 
car  tank.  All  be  could  remember  was 
that  he  got  home  and  fell  down.  That 
was  where  we  found  him.  The  blankets 
we  threw  over  the  supposed  dead  man 
kept,  him  alive  and  carried  him  through. 
When  Cap  walked  out.  of  that  little  room 


No  need  to  pay  more 
You  can’t  buy  a  better 
Hf— an  spray  pump! 


There  Is  no  better  spray  pump 
than  the  Standard.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  other  as  good,  because  thc 
Standard  will  do  everything  re¬ 
quired  of  a  spray  pump  —  and  do 
it  quicker  —  with  less  bother  — 
and  less  expense.  It  will  throw  n 
stream  30  feet  which  breaks  into  a 
fine  mist  —  reaching  thc  top-most 
limbs  of  the  tallest  trees.  A  man 
can  spray  many  more  trees  because 
he  doesn’t  have  to  move  platforms 
and  ladders.  It  is  small,  handy, 
always  ready — forfruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  work,  white  washing ,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  washing  windows,  a  ut  am  obilcs, 
etc.,  spraying  live  stock,  fighting 
fires  and  hundreds  of  other  uses. 
Made  entirely  of  brass;  is  not 
affected  by  chemicals;  is  guaranteed 
five  years  but  will  lust  much  longer. 

Sold  by  hardware  dealers.  It 
yours  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 
Price  $5.00  ($5.50  West  of  Denver 
or  in  extreme  South)  Knapsack 
and  other  attachments  extra.  Send 
for  Catalog  M. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFC.  CO. 
987  Main  St.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


The  Pump  of  Hundred  Usee 
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his  nose  was  snow  white.  He  staggered 
to  the  water  bucket  and  drank  dipper 
after  dipper  of  the  cool  water. 

“  'Ah  !'  he  said,  ‘I  never  did  know  water 
tastes  so  good !' 

“And.  strangest  thing  of  all,  as  he 
drank  the  color  slowly  came  back  into  his 
nose  until  it  flamed  as  before.  When  the 
women  awoke  in  the  morning  the  boss  in¬ 
troduced  his  old  friend,  'Captain  Ryan, 
late  of  the  United  States  Navy,’  and  the 
veteran  told  them  to  make  themselves  at 
home — as  polite  as  if  he  were  a'Spaniard 
offering  all  the  keys  of  his  hon.se  to  his 
guests.  lie  went  out  and  dug  up  a  ham 
and  found  four  eggs  for  breakfast.  Then 
he  showed  the  girls  how  to  make  a  new 
kind  of  flapjack  by  putting  cornmeal  with 
the  flour.  Oh,  a  fine  man,  Cap  Ryan, 
when  you  got  him  away  from  whisky !” 
*  *  *  *  * 

Andy’s  idea  was  that  the  alcohol  settled 
in  that  big  red  nose  like  heat  in  a  radi¬ 
ator.  In  time  of  frost  it  spread  its 
warmth  over  the  body  and  then  came 
back.  Such  reasoning  and  study  of  anat¬ 
omy  is  too  much  for  me.  Alcohol  may  be 
all  right,  for  a  car,  but.  it  is  all  wrong  for 
the  human  body.  There  may  be  a  few 
tough  specimens  like  Cap  Ryan  who  can 
come  back  to  life  after  absorbing  it,  but 
it  looks  as  if  the  home  brewers  and  boot¬ 
leggers  are  thinning  their  rauks  at 


for  bigger  crops 


There  isn’t  anything1  bet¬ 
ter  for  breakfast  or  lunch 
liian  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts, 
with  cream  or  milk,  and 
stewed  prunes  or  peaches. 

This  delicious  combination 
gives  you  the  elements  of  a 
well-balanced  food.  For  it  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  material 
needed  to  build  tissue  and  fur¬ 
nish  energy,  but  it  also  supplies 
fruit  acids,  that  help  keep  the 
system  in  good  order. 


Kills  bugs;  prevents 
blights  and  many  rots;  in* 
vigorates  stems  and  foliage 
so  that  plants  live  longer 
and  produce  more;  gives 
extra  crop-insurance  at  no 
extra  labor  cost.  Fine  for 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  cantaloupes,  cabbages 
and  small  fruits. 

Read  Pyrox  Book  for 
facts  from  users 

Smooth,  creamy  Pyrox  com¬ 
bines  a  powerful  fungicide  with 
a  deadly  poison.  It  mixes 
thoroughly  with  water;  stays  long 
an  suspension;  sprays  in  fog-liko 
mist  at  high  pressure;  sticks 
like  paint  on  the  foliage.  The 
present  formula  is  an  outgrowth 
of  23  years  experience.  Makes 
Pyrox  better  than  ever. 

If  not  art  your  dealer’s,  write 
our  nearest  office.  Send  now 
for  the  Pyrox  Book. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company- 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md.  Chicago,  III. 


great 

speed.  There  is  one  thing  sure,  however ; 
after  Andy’s  story  I  shall  never  believe 
that  a  man  is  dead,  mentally,  morally,  or 
physically,  until  I  have  to  admit  it.  Hand 
out  a  blanket  and  a  glass  of  cold  water 
to  the  wayfarer.  ir.  w.  c. 


Shavings  in  Manure 

I  can  have  the  manure  of  20  horses 
very  cheap.  They  are  using  shavings  for 
bedding,  and  other  farmers  tell  me  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  raise  anything  where 
I  put  this  manure,  as  the  shavings  in  the 
manure  will  spoil  the  soil.  Others  tell 
me  that  if  the  shavings  do  not  come  in 
bales  specially  put  up  for  bedding  I  am 
safe  in  using  the  manure.  In  this  case 
the  shavings  are  brought  from  a  carpenter 
shop  in  the  city  arid  are  put  up  in  bags. 
Is  this  manure  fit  for  the  farm?  The 
stable  is  only  a  half  mile  away  from  the 
farm.  y.  B< 

Fresh  shavings  contain  an  acid.  If 
used  in  large  quantities  they  will  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  soil.  This 
effect  will  show  chiefly  in  those  crops 
which  are  most  affected  by  the  use  of 


Grape=Nuts  for  Health 


the  powerful 
triple-duty  spray 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKERS 

knocks  rally  d?y  gloom  - 

,  — irdo  a  cocked  bat — 

^OWE#; 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


.  „.T,0U  t0  Bct  u“e  fruils-  vegetables,  shrub- 

ne.j.  Hovers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  ymi  about  the 
famous  Hioh-voura  Orchard  It  (at.  Itrd  Jacket  and  Yel- 
lou)  Jacket  1  ruction  Putato  Sprout  tr,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sfvuy-T.,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPlt  AYMO 
sprayer  means  ono 
that  will  make  your 
tvurk  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
ltLgh  ptesjure  guac- 
anteeil,  Sen!  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Loral  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


rO  O  M  Made  for  all  cars.  Write  now 
Var off that leaky;  for  circular.  Give  make  and 
<  Tbp  ondAtrad*?  >  ear  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 

One  of  Ott»s  I  and  back  curtain  as  ^7  Pf» 

~  shown  here... .  yl.OU 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO.,  Depl.  J,  1621  Germantown  Are.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Onion  Bulbs  and  Sets 

How  should  I  handle  ouion  sets  to 
get  the  best  big  onions?  I  just  read  ad¬ 
vice  to  plant  2  in.  under  soil,  but  have 
never  seen  this  done.  IIow  can  I  raise 
my  own  onion  sets,  plant  early  and  pull 
when  the  size  wanted,  or  plant  late  and 
harvest  with  mature  onions?  Do  you 
think  a  pinch  of  oil  cake  or  linseed  meal 
mixed  with  bone  dust  would  stimulate 
onion  growth  ?  jr.  m.  s. 

Francois  Lake,  British  Columbia. 

Onion  sets  are  produced  by  crowding 
the  plants  together  in  the  row.  which 
means  using  a  very  large  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre.  In  New  Jersey  25- lbs.' per  acre 
are  used  in  growing  sets,  while  near  Chi¬ 
cago  ns  high  as  59  lbs.  per  acre  are  used. 
From  90  to  TOO  days  are  required  for 
growing  a  crop  of  sets.  In  harvesting 
the  sets  are  loosened  by  means  of  a  cutter 
attached  to  a  wheel  hoe.  They  are  then 
pulled  by  hand  and  topped,  ’  Commer¬ 
cially  bulb  onions  are  grov^n  from  seed, 
not  from  sets.  Many  growers  are  now 
transplanting  onions  after  starting  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  This 
method  is  described  at  length  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  “54.  and  the  growing  of  sets 
in  Fanners’  Bulletin  No.  434.  Both  of 
these  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Division  of  Publications.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C.  T.  H.  T. 


A.J.TOWERCOl 

BOSTHM 


SENIOR  \ 
LEADER  I 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 


Elmira.  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


A  WELL-FED  plant 

.  resists  disease. 

Potatoes,  Truck  Crops, 
Tobacco,  and  Sugar  Beets 
are  often  attacked  by 
diseases  that  thrive  on 
ill-fed  plants. 

The  effects  produced  on  these 
crops  by  Potash  hunger  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  a 
new  disease. 

Fertilizers  for  these  crops 
should  be  well  balanced  and 
should  contain  from  7  to  10 
per  cent,  of  Potash. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  Potash 
if  you  insist  on  having  it. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE 
H.  A.  Huston,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking:,  Gardening 

Croxtoti  Brand 

4-3-5 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  • 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM ICAL  CO 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  46  William  Street.  New  York 


The  wife  of  a  Western  Congressman 
is  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her  deficient 
orthography,  and  her  demands  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  correct  spelling  .sometimes 
place  her  peace-loving  husband  in  a  deli¬ 
cate  position.  One  day,  ns  she  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  at  her  desk,  she  glanced  up  to 
ask:  “Henry,  do  you  spell  graphic  with 
one  4”  or  two?”  “My  dear.”  was  the 
diplomatic  reply,  “if  you’re  goiug  to  use 


POTASH 

PAYS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guai'antee  editorial  page . 
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Published  weekly  hr  the  Burnl  PnblUlilne  Company,  838  West  SOtli  Street, hew  1  ork 
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*•  A.  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We 
reliable  house*  < 

to  Mild  subscribe. »  ....  .......  .  ....  .  ■  — . r.  — _  .  .  - 

sild-  advertisers  or  misleading  ad verti semen 1 8  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  Subscriber*  and  lioncst, 
resncm*ible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  W*  willingly  iw  but- good 
office*  to  Tbift  f»nd,  blit  such,  onxfx  should  not  bo  cnnfuxrd  wirn  dishonest 
tranwu'tiorm.  Wo  protect  8ubftcrn>om  ap-nlnri  ropieM.  but  wo  vn\\  not  bo 
rexpotiribl*  for  the  debts  of  homwfc  bankrupt*  aanutlonod  by  the  courts. 
Notice  «»i  Uie  complaint  must  be  runt  to  m  within  mic  month  of  tho  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


You  know  that  wo  always  sec  and  hear  what  women 
can  do,  but  few  realize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  real  old 
“baches"  reading  The  R.  X.-Y.  who  can.  and  do,  ac¬ 
complish  a  lot.  We  have  to,  and  our  class  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Sometimes  a  man  finds  himself  in  queer 
circumstances,  hut  he  should  not  get  faint-hearted ; 
take  what  comes,  and  make  the  best  of  conditions. 

W.  R. 

WE  arc  all  prone  to  rush  in  to  compliment  the 
woman  farmer  who  succeeds  at  farm  work. 
It-  seems  like  a  tremendous  undertaking  when  a 
■woman  can  step  out  of  a  well-kept  house  and  do  a 
good  job  with  farm  tools.  But  is  that  really  any 
more  remarkable  than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  closing 
up  a  good  day's  work  on  the  farm  and  then  going 
into  a  well-kept  house?  Is  the  solitary  woman  who 
succeeds  at  farm  work  greatly  superior  to  the  single 
man  who  does  a  good  job  at  housekeeping?  Doth  of 
these  remarkable  characters  are  to  he  found  in  our 
big  family.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  them  can¬ 
not  combine  their  forces  and  tlieir  homes.  Xeither 
man  nor  woman  was  made  to  live  alone,  though  we 
grant  that  some  of  them  do  so  from  choice.  For 
example,  there  are  something  over  68.000  “old  maids’’ 
in  Xew  York  City. 

IK 

I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  many  are  troubled  by  auto¬ 
mobile  parties  and  others  stealing  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  orchards  and  gardens,  i  am  having  the  same 
trouble,  and  last  Summer  I  had  myself  appointed  depu¬ 
te  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff’s  star  had  some  effect  on  peo¬ 
ple;  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  more  risky  to  steal 
apples  when  a  representative  of  the  sheriff  was  around. 
If  the  people  who  are  troubled  by  thieves  have  them¬ 
selves  or  their  nearest  neighbor  appointed  deputy  sher¬ 
iff.  it  tnav  kelp  them  to  prevent  thieving  and  to  bring 
some  of  the  thieves  to  justice.  In  the  Spring  I  shall 
build  a  barb  wire  fence  that.  I  expect  will  keep  thieves 
out  as  long  as  they  don’t  use  wire  cutters. 

J.  .7.  ESKIL. 

YOU  might  think  the  sheriff's  star  and  a  barbed 
wire  fence  ought  to  keep  the  thieves  away,  hut 
we  have  some  in  our  county  who  are  smart  enough 
to  get  past  even  that  combination.  It’s  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion.  though,  for  many  localities,  but  the  most 
effective  remedy  is  a  strong  organization  of  local 
farmers,  pledged  to  turn  out  and  help  whenever  the 
thieves  try  their  games. 
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country’  home  will  be  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  and  then,  we  think,  our 
young  people  will  realize  as  never  before  that  the 
country  home  gives  richer  opportunity  than  any 
other  spot  on  earth.  What  a  thought  is  presented 
when  we  understand  how  this  “wireless”  is  stringing 
out  new  mental  and  moral  wires  to  hold  the  world 
together ! 

fk 

GOOD  proportion  of  our  legal  questions  refer  to 
misrepresentations  in  buying  property.  There 
are  many  sales  of  live  stock.  The  seller  says  the 
horse  is  “sound  and  kind."  or  that  the  cow  is  a 
•  three-gallon"  animal  and  free  from  disease.  After 
the  buyer  has  paid  his  money  or  given  his  notes  he 
finds  the  animals  unfit  and  practically  worthless. 
Is  the  seller  responsible?  In  this  city  recently  a 
case  was  decided  where  a  racing  horse  was  sold. 
This  horse.  "Playfellow,”  was.  so  the  buyer  claims, 
guaranteed  as  “sound.”  He  proved  to  be  a  wind- 
sucker.  and  the  buyer  brought  suit  to  recover  the 
price  paid  for  him,  $100,000.  On  the  first  trial  the 
jury  disagreed;  on  the  second  they  awarded  full 
damages  to  the  buyer,  largely  on  the  strength  of  the 
judge's  charge: 

Alien  a  horse  is  sold  tho  soilin'  does  not  have  to  tell 
anything  about  the  animal  Unless  he  sees  fit.  If.  how¬ 
ever.  lie  does  toll  things  about  if  and  does  represent  the 
horse  in  any  manner  and  then  these,  statements  are 
found  to  be  untrue  (he  purchaser  is  entitled  to  redress. 

That  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  the  general 
law.  The  trouble  in  most,  ordinary  cases  is  that 
such  statements  are  usually  made  verbally  and  with¬ 
out  witnesses.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
seller  guaranteed  the  stock. 
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THE  otfier  day  (on  March  o,  1922,  to  he  exact) 
there  occurred  the  most  remarkable  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  men  that  the  world  had  know  n  up 
to  that  time.  One  man,  at  his  home  in  a  Connecticut 
town,  spoke  into  an  ordinary  telephone.  The  other 
man  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  .><0  miles  out  at 
sea.  and  heard  the  words  distinctly.  The  voice  from 
Connecticut  traveled  by  ordinary  wire  to  a  receiving 
station  on  the  coast ;  then  it  shot  out  bj  aerial 
through  the  air  and  was  caught  by  the  receiver  on 
the  vessel,  tossing  and  battling  against  a  head  wind, 
far  out  on  the  water!  Both  men  heard  the  words 
perfectly,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  some  200.- 
000  amateur  radio  stations  were  able  to  pick  the 
message  out  of  the  air.  Nothing  quite  like  it  has 
happened  before,  but  it  seems  to  be  only  the  begin- 
of  a  tremendous  development  in  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  business  of  bringing  humanity  together.  We  may 
easily  and  safely  expect  that  the  time  must 
when,  through  the  great  development  of  this 
communication,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
anyone  with  good  ears  and  a  reasonable  equipment 
to  he  isolated  or  lost.  Tn  these  wonderful  develop¬ 
ments  we  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  effect  upon 
country  people  and  farm  life.  We  think  these  agen¬ 
cies  are  to  help  in  the  desirable  work  of  breaking  up 
the  big  centers  of  population  and  scattering  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  to  the  rural  districts  and,  small-  towns.  The 
strongest  social  force  which  has  worked  to  build  up 
the  large  cities  has  been  the  loneliness  and  unrest  of 
young  people  when  shut  away  from  communication 
with  their  kind.  It.  is  evident  that  with  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  u{  this  “wireless”  communication  the 
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ER1\  are  some  more  remarks  about  that  article 
on  the  first  page.  No  one  lias  ever  reached  the 
full  possibility  of  a  single  acre  of  land.  Many  of  us 
are  trying  to  work  over  too  much  land.  The  result 
is  wo  do  not  get  half  of  wlmt  we  should  from  it. 
We  would  be  better  off  to  take  a  few  acres  of  our 
best  land,  drain  and  level  it.  pick  up  the  stones  and 
work  it  in  something  nearer  garden  culture — leaving 
most  of  the  farm  to  pasture,  small  grain  or  forage. 
Too  many  of  us  have  inherited  the  idea  that  we  must 
plow  the  entire  farm — or  most  of  it — every  year. 
With  our  short  seasons  and  cold,  wet  Springs,  this 
Is  impossible,  and  the  result  is  we  seldom  do  a  full 
job,  and  usually  get  behind  and  keep  behind  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  could  just  about  double  the  acre  crop  of 
potatoes  or  grain  if  we  would  lit  our  laud  just  right 
and  give  it  the  best  care.  It  was  no  accident  when 
Mr.  Perkins  raised  nearly  $2,000  worth  of  produce 
on  one  acre.  It  required  years  of  work  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  develop  such  a  crop.  He  knew  how  to  do  it 
and  he  struck  just  the  right  combination  of  good 
crops  and  good  prices.  One  thing  to  remember  is 
that  on  the  strip  of  land  along  the  upper  Atlantic 
may  be  found  the  best  opportunities  for  doing  this 
sort  of  gardening. 

X 

READER  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Daila  X cirs  of 
Batavia.  N.  Y..  containing  in  one  issue  48  dif- 
ferent  notices  of  farm  auction  sales,  to  occur  be¬ 
tween  March  2  and  29.  In  one  case  it  is  stated  that 
all  tools  are  new,  having  been  used  only  one  year. 
This,  we  take  it.  is  a  back-to-tlie-lander  come  to  judg¬ 
ment.  We  understand  that  these  sales  are  usually 
well  attended,  and  that  the  goods  bring  fair  prices. 
Apparently  it  means  a  redistribution  of  goods  and 
stock  among  tenants  and  small  farmers.  Some  of 
these  farms  will  pass  out  of  use.  but  most  of  them 
will  he  worked  by  new  families.  It  cannot  be  called 
a  good  sign,  though,  when  in  one  community  all  these 
changes  occur.  It  is  part  of  the  readjustment  now 
being  forced  upon  all  of  us.  But  when  and  where 
is  it  to  end? 
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T  is  very  remarkable  how  the  use  of  tobacco  for 
killing  the  sucking  insects  has  increased  during 
the  past  few  years.  Both  as  tobacco  dust  and  as  an 
extract  of  nicotine,  tobacco  has  conic  to  be  one  of  the 
necessary  insecticides.  This  use  will  surely  increase 
in  the  future  until  the  wastes  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stems  are  liable  to  have  a  new  value.  Already  we 
find  people  claiming  extravagant  things  for  tobacco. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  a  pile  of  the  stems 
around  a  fruit  tree  will  keep  the  mice  away.  It  is 
better  to  be  reasonable  about  such  things.  One  of 
our  readers  reports  finding  u  mouse  nesting  in  a  pile 
of  stems!  Personally,  we  prefer  to  see  tobacco  made 
into  an  insecticide  to  kill  insects,  rather  than  to  see 
it  in  cigarettes  to  take  the  life  and  energy  out  of 
boys. 

X 

HE  unexpected  death  of  G.  Harold  Powell  means 
a  great,  loss  to  the  organized  fruit  growers  of 
California  and  to  organized  agriculture  everywhere. 
Mr.  Powell  was  a  native  of  New  York,  a  farm-raised 
boy,  who  developed  a  genius  for  organizing.  He  was 
thoroughly  educated  and  well  trained  in  the  work 
of  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  He  finally  went 
to  California,  and  there  did  a  remarkable  work  in 
welding  together  the  business  horticultural  interests 
of  that  great  State.  Tt  seemed  like  an  impossible 
thing  to  do.  for  wo  must  remember  that  California 
is  a  long,  narrow  State,  stretching  over  a  territory 
tliat  would  reach  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Yet  in  this  territory  of  varied 
industries  Powell  sueceeeded  in  developing  a  great 
co-operative  society,  which  has  done  great  things 
for  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  business.  Mr.  Powell  was 
not  what  one  could  call  a  fighter  in  the  ranks  of 
agriculture.  He  was  an  organizer,  with  great  tact 
and  wonderful  patience.  It  was  not  his  part  to 
smash  down  opposition  or  trample  over  the  enemies 
of  farming.  He  wore  them  down  or  put  forces  at 
work  which,  when  controlled  by  the  plain  people, 
moved  on  to  accomplishment,  llis  life  is  evidence 
of  the  truth  that  in  the  struggle  for  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  which  our  farmers  must  make  the  ex- 
1 1 ernes  represented  by  the  strong  fighter  who  makes 
his  battle  out  in  the  open  and  the  organizer  who 
puts  men  at  work  are  both  needed.  And  there  is 
another  side  to  this  which  rests  upon  the  very 
foundation  of  industrial  reform.  Harold  Powell 
was  taught  early  in  life  to  assume  responsibility  and 
handle  affairs.  His  father.  George  T.  Powell,  tells 
us  that  his  boys  were  taught  to  do  their  share  of  the 
farm  management  early  in  life.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Powell  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  home  during 
silo  filling.  There  were  500  tons  of  silage  to  he  put 
away.  Harold,  14  years  old,  and  his  brother,  13, 
organized  the  work,  hired  teams,  set  up  the  engine, 
and  pushed  the  work  so  well  that  when  their  father 
returned  the  silo  was  filled.  It  was  that  way  all 
through.  The  hoys  did  their  share  of  farm  work- 
hut  their  training  did  not  stop  there.  They  were 
taught  responsibility,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  organization  of  the  farm  was  thrust 
upon  them.  No  wonder  that  when  these  hoys  came 
to  be  men  they  naturally  fell  into  work  of  organ¬ 
izing  larger  fa*rm  matters.  There  are  too  many 
farmers  who  make  their  hoys  help  produce  food,  but 
give  them  no  share  in  the  management.  One  reason 
why  it  lias  been  so  difficult  to  organize  farmers  is 
because  so  many  boys  have  never  been  made  to  face 
actual  responsibility.  Thus  Harold  Powell  was  a 
natural  organizer — trained  from  boyhood  to  handle 
business,  until  he  felt  confident  that  nothing  as 
too  large  to  put  in  order.  An  honest  and  useful  man 
has  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  life.  “ Thou 
be  missed  /” 
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N  1920  the  State  of  New  Jersey  adopted  what  was 
known  as  the  housing  law.  designed  to  increase 
the  building  of  dwelling  houses.  I  ndcr  this  law. 
new  dwellings  built  between  October  1.  1920,  and 
October  1.  1922,  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  five  years.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  this  was  an 
injustice  to  taxpayers,  but  the  law  went  through 
without  much  opposition — like  much  other  war  legis¬ 
lation.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  It  gives  a  special 
privilege  to  certain  buildings  which  they  have  no 
more  right  to  enjoy  than  other  buildings  of  the  same 
class.  Many  of  these  exempt  dwellings  were  erected. 
Now,  under  the  court  ruling,  they  must  he  taxed, 
like  other  property.  Some  of  the  owners  feel  that 
thev  have  a  ease  against  the  State  for  breach  of 
contract,  since  they  would  not  have  built  at  that 
time  if  the  State  had  not  promised  them  exemption. 


Brevities 

We  have  a  reader  who  well  says  that  “teachers  have 
to  be  caught  young  to  endure  the  captivity  well.” 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  clover  crop  to  die  after  mak¬ 
ing  seed.  Keep  it  fully  clipped  before  seed  forms,  and 
it  will  grow  for  several  seasons. 

We  hear  from  a  reader  in  the  far  North  who  plants 
pieces  of  sweet  potato  in  pots  and  uses  the  vines  for 
house  plants  until  if  is  warm.  Then  the  vines  are 
transplanted  outdoors — and  they  produce  a  small  crop. 

The  big  egg  contest  has  produced  many  double-head¬ 
ed  eggs;  that  is,  a  well-formed  egg  of  medium  size  in¬ 
side  of  a  larger  one.  We  presume  the  smaller  egg  was 
first  formed,  and  through  some  shock  to  the  system, 
never  delivered.  Then  the  larger  egg  was  evidently 
formed  around  it.  There  are  many  such,  lhcy  have 
been  noticed  since  this  egg  contest  started. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  advises  sowing  a  per¬ 
manent  grass  seed  mixture  on  hilly  orchard  land  m 
Southern  Ohio.  The  mixture  consists  of  Red-top.  Or- 
ehnrd  grass.  Sweet  clover,  Alsike  clover  and  Alfalfa.  4 
lbs  each;  Timothy.  8  lbs.,  and  Red  clover,  12  lbs.  This 
mixture  of  seeds  sown  in  the  Spring  ou  soil  well  fertil¬ 
ized  soon  produces  a  fine  covering  of  grasses,  which  pre¬ 
vents  erosion  of  the  steep  hillsides, 
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The  Problem  of  Labor  Exchange 

Draw  a  line  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth  from  the 
north  to  the  south  pole.  Place  all  farmers  on  one 
side  of  this  line,  aud  all  other  people  on  the  other 
side.  The  great  bulk  of  the  basic  trade  of  the  world 
will  be  back  and  forth  across  this  line.  Farmers 
will  produce  the  food  and  raw  materials,  and  send  it 
over  the  line  to  supply  and  feed  the  workers  and 
idlers  in  the  other  part  of  the  world.  The  laborers 
in  the  factories  and  shops  and  on  the  railroads  will 
live  on  the  food  and  move  and  wort  over  the  raw 
material  into  new  forms  and  send  the  manufactured 
products  back  across  the  line  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  farmers.  Farmers  will  buy  back  enough  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  raw  material  they  send  across 
the  line,  and  no  more.  If  the  trade  is  fair  and  value 
for  value  the  amounts  both  ways  will  be  even.  T.et 
us  assume  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  world  and 
that  all  trade  is  conducted  as  barter.  That  is  to 
say,  a  unit  or  measure  of  the  farm  products  is  ex¬ 
changed  directly  for  a  unit  or  measure  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  product.  When  the  farmer  and  the  shop 
man  meet  at  the  line  to  make  an  exchange  they  will 
barter  out  between  themselves  a  bargain  of  substan¬ 
tial  justice  to  themselves.  P.ut  if  the  goods  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  were  stored  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  and  the  business  of  exchange  were  left  to 
salesmen,  so  that  the  workers  could  continue  their 
production,  SOlne  standard  of  value  would  need  to 
be  adopted  so  that  the  exchange  could  be  made  with 
justice  to  both  sides. 

There  being  no  money  in  use,  the  goods  could  not 
bo  marked  in  dollars  or  francs  or  pounds  sterling. 
The  simple  and  natural  standard  of  value  would  be 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  therti.  and 
the  goods  would  be  marked  with  the  hours  or  days 
devoted  to  the  production  of  them.  In  that  case  the 
traders  would  find  that  a  measure  of  wheat  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  two  days  on  the  farm.  A  pair  of  shoes 
would  be  marked  as  produced  in  four  days.  Hence 
two  measures  of  wheat  would  go  in  exchange  for  the 
shoes.  That  would  he  a  fair  and  equitable  system 
of  exchange.  Then,  if  it  were  decided  to  introduce 
gold  as  money  for  greater  convenience  in  making 
the  exchange,  they  would  first  find  the  weight  of 
gold  that  would  be  produced  in  an  hour,  and  this 
measure  of  gold  would  be  the  unit  of  value  for  the 
purposes  of  exchange.  It  would  be  the  dollar.  If 
the  goods  were  then  marked  in  dollars  it  would  in 
no  way  change  the  merits  of  the  exchange.  Whether 
marked  in  dollars  or  in  hours  the  result  of  the  ex- 
change  would  be  the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  important  trade  of  the 
world  is  conducted  in  this  way  between  farmers  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  just  about  the  same  as  if  the 
people  of  the  world  were  divided  into  two  great 
groups  by  a  longitudinal  line,  and  required  to  trade 
back  and  forth  across  it.  Our  present  system  is. 
however,  more  complex.  The  separation  of  the 
traders  into  speculative  and  middleman  systems,  t  - 
gether  with  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  has  made  it  possible  to  obscure  the  veil 
standard  of  exchange  and  to  create  fictitious  values 
for  favored  products.  The  speculators  and  middle¬ 
men  have  all  been  on  the  city  side  of  the  line,  and 
in  consequence  the  manipulation  of  values  in  terms 
of  money  lias  favored  their  side  at.  the  expense  of 
the  farmer,  until  it  now  requires  from  three  to  10 
days  of  farm  labor  to  pay  for  an  article  or  a  service 
that  can  be  produced  in  one  day  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line.  The  correction  of  this  groat  economic 
and  fundamental  injustice  is  the  great  farm  problem 
of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  us  can  yet  remember  when  the  farmer 
drove  to  town  and  sold  liis  produce  to  the  tradesman 
or  exchanged  it  with  the  shoemaker,  the  carpenter, 
the  wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  him.  These  tradesmen  were  then  glad  to 
exchange  a  day's  work  for  the  product  that  required 
a  day's  work  to  produce  on  the  farm.  Since  then 
the  small  shops  have  been  closed.  The  organisation 
of  capital  created  the  factory  in  large  centers,  and 
the  small  tradesmen  were  forced  to  close  their  shops 
and  seek  employment  in  the  factories.  Concentra¬ 
tion  of  employes  gave  opportunity  for  conversation, 
conference  and  combinations.  Labor  unions  result¬ 
ed.  The  farmer  could  no  longer  deliver  food  at  their 
doors.  It  came  long  distances,  by  rail.  The  railroad 
employes  formed  unions,  too.  Middlemen  were  need¬ 
ed  to  take  food  from  the  farmer  and  hand  it  to  the 
consumer.  They  saw  speculative  possibilities  in 
their  field  and  formed  combinations  of  their  own. 
Then  came  the  politician.  He  was  and  is  anxious 
to  please  large  groups  of  voters.  He  could  appeal 
to  them  in  their  meetings.  No  jolly  or  soft  talk 
satisfied  them.  They  wanted  real,  definite  things. 
They  demanded  them,  and  got  them.  The  manufac¬ 


turer  was  given  a  protective  tariff.  The  railroad 
was  given  grants  of  land  and  increased  rates.  Labor 
was  granted  higher  wages.  The  farmer  was  given 
a  jolly  and  an  appropriation  to  educate  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  larger  crops  to  he  sold  at  lower  prices.  This 
system  makes  it  cost  65  cents  to  deliver  35  cents’ 
worth,  of  farm  food  products  to  the  city  consumer. 
Through  all  those  influences  the  cost  of  Lying  in  the 
city  increased,  and  then  demand  was  made  for 
higher  city  wages  to  match  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  they  created.  This  demand  is  still  made.  Logic¬ 
ally  it  may  go  on  climbing.  If  the  argument  were 
good,  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  would  go  on 
climbing  indefinitely  because  cost  of  living  is 
wages.  The  reasoning  is  unsound  and  the  policy 
is  impossible  in  permanent  practice  because  you  can¬ 
not  standardize  anything  in  terms  of  itself,  and  that 
is  just  what  politicians  and  labor  committees  have 
undertaken  to  do  when  they  fix  city  wages  on  the 
basis  of  costs  of  living  in  the  city. 

Values  are  comparative.  The  value  of  one  thing 
is  the  other  thing  that  you  must  give  in  exchange 
for  it,  and  the  basis  for  the  exchange  is  the  amount 
of  labor  necessary  to  produce  each  of  them.  No  one 
has  yet  claimed  that  an  hour  of  honest  skilled  work 
on  a  farm  is  worth  less  than  an  hour  of  skilled  work 
in  a  shop.  We  simply  insist  on  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  dollar  price  is  high  or  low.  .Standard¬ 
ize  wages  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  values  and 
everyone  will  get  what  he  earns. 

I.et  us  construct  this  line  from  pole  to  pole  in  mur 
minds  and  get  the  principle  clearly  fixed  in  our 
own  minds,  and  then  put  the  problem  squarely  and 
bluntly  up  to  our  agricultural  bloc  in  Albany  and 
Washington. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  product  of  an 
hour’s  skilled  labor  on  the  farm  should  not  exchange 
even  for  the  product  of  equal  time  aud  skill  in  the 
factory  or  shop? 


The  Soldier  Bonus  Legislation 

After  a  long  struggle  over  the  question  of  “sol¬ 
diers'  bonus"  the  Republican  party  in  Congress  has 
finally  come  forward  with  a  definite  proposition. 
Many  schemes  were  proposed,  but  they  were  promptly 
killed  by  public  opinion.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  there  been  anything  quite  like  the 
way  the  public  has  directed  this  legislation.  The 
present  Congress  has  practically  no  leadership  in 
either  political  party,  and  Congressmen  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  their  people  say  as  never  before.  The 
Republicans  are  under  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
soldiers,  as  they  agreed  to  do  in  their  platform. 
They  cannot  or  dare  not  dodge  the  issue.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  made  even  a  stronger  hid  for  the  soldier  vote, 
hut  lost  it;  now  they  are  standing  aside  to  watch  the 
Republicans  get  into  trouble. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  is  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  people  are  in  favor  of  providing  for 
the  soldiers  in  some  way.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  for  most  of  the  States  have  voted  on  the 
question.  New  York  voted  for  a  soldiers’  bonus  by 
a  great  majority.  Many  of  the  newspapers  oppose 
any  bonus,  but  they  do  not  represent  popular  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  matter.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  that  with 
its  present  debts  and  complicated  finances  this  nation 
cannot  afford  to  pay  out  any  lai-gc  amount  of  cash. 
Taxes  are  now  ruinous:  the  public  simply  will  not 
stand  for  an  increase.  The  sale  of  bonds  to  meet 
bonus  payments  is  not  practical.  Such  bonds  could 
not  he  sold  except  at  a  discount.  The  farmers  and 
most  consumers  are  opposed  to  a  tax  on  sales.  No 
money  from  our  foreign  accounts  is  in  sight.  Yet 
bonus  legislation  lias  been  promised  and  will  be 
driven  through  Congress. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  bill  lias  been  introduced 
to  take  care  of  the  soldiers  by  giving  them  an  option 
on  the  following: 

1.  A  government  certificate  of  a  20-year  paid-up 
insurance,  such  certificate  being  made  negotiable  at 
national  banks. 

2.  Vocational  training,  with  payment  for  the  days 
spent  at  it 

3.  Farm  and  home  aid — which  means  a  payment 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  farm  or  a  home. 

4.  A  grant  of  public  land  for  settlement,  with 
work  for  the  government  in  fitting  the  land. 

The  bill  carries  many  details,  which  cannot  all  ho 
presented  here.  No  suggestion  for  raising  revenue 
is  made  with  the  bill.  The  certificates  of  insurance 
may  be  used  as  security  for  hank  loans,  thus  shift¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  raising  the  money  upon  the  banks. 
We  shall  discuss  this  feature  a  little  later,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  under  such  a  scheme  the  banks  and 
the  money  lenders  would  control  most  of  these  cer¬ 
tificates  long  before  15*42.  when  they  mature.  Many 
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of  us  are  opposed  to  any  such  bonus  scheme  at  this 
time,  but  we  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  this  plan,  or  something 
like  it.  will  go  through.  Whenever  any  State  bonus 
has  been  put  before  the  people  it  has  been  carried 
with  a  rush.  Politicians  will  cater  to  the  “soldier 
vote”  just  as  those  of  a  past  generation  catered  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 


Comparative  Costs  of  Food 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  15  representative  cities  of 
the  United  States  decreased  for  the  year  ending 
February  15,  1922.  from  7  to  12  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  same  cities  for  the  retail  cost 
of  food  for  the  nine-year  period  from  1913  to  1922 
ranges  from  37  to  51  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
44  per  cent.  The  increase  in  New  York  was  47  per¬ 
cent  over  1913  prices. 

The  comparative .  wholesale  price  quotations  to 


producers  for  a.  number 
follows ; 

of  staple  farm 

products 

Butter,  per  lb . 

Feb..  1922 

Feb..  1913 

_  £0.39 

£0.35 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

22 

.17 

Milk,  per  100  lbs . 

1.91 

Eggs,  per  doz . 

. 03 

.29 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

. 26 

.14 

Chickens,  dressed,  per  lb.. 

....  .39 

.24 

Calves,  best,  per  lb . 

. 19 

.15 

Beans,  marrow,  per  lb..,. 

. 05 

.05 

Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl.. 

-  5.00 

2.00 

<  ahbage.  per  ton . . . .  . 

-  40.00 

19  00 

I'otatoes.  per  180  lbs . 

....  3  50 

1.75 

Hay,  No.  4>.  per  ton . 

_  24.00 

19.00 

1\  heat,  per  bu . 

_  1.25 

1.01 

Corn,  per  bu . 

. 66 

.55 

Gats,  per  bu . 

. 46 

.37 

Bran,  per  ton . 

_  26.25 

23.00 

Linseed  meal,  per  ton . 

-  52.50 

32.50 

Hominy,  per  ton . 

_  26.00 

22.00 

Another  Milk  Speculator 

Your  article  on  “A  Notorious  Milk  Speculator,”  in 
March  4  issue,  prompts  me  to  report  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  here  in  Connecticut  with  Dwight  W.  Beebe.  He 
had  worked  in  several  dairies  and  in  the  New  England 
dry  milk  plant  in  Hawleyville,  Conn.,  for  some  time. 
He  resigned  and  told  some  of  the  farmers  if  they  would 
sell  their  milk  to  him  he  would  pay  them  more  than  the 
plant  was  paying,  and  would  wholesale  it  in  Bridge¬ 
port.  lie  got  about  12  or  15  cans  a  day  to  start  with, 
and  paid  for  it.  After  a  while  he  got  about  50  cans, 
and  told  the.  farmers  he  was  doing  well  and  making 
good.  After  about  three  months  his  checks  started  to 
go  to  protest,  and  he  dragged  along  with  his  payments, 
saying  he  had  to  pay  part  on  his  machinery  and  bot¬ 
tles.  When  he  owed  the  farmers  about  £8,000  he  told 
them  a  dealer  had  taken  his  business,  and  his  lawyer 
wohld  settle  with  the  farmers  and  pay  about  40  cents 
on  the  dollar.  That  was  the  last  of  November.  He 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  farmers  found  out  the 
dealers  owed  him  about  £1,000.  The  machinery  and 
bottles  were  taken  back,  as  he  had  paid  very  little  on 
them.  He  certainly  got  che  milk,  but  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  get  the  money.  His  case  is  now  in  the  Bridgeport 
court,  and  he  is  also  held  for  a  protested  cheek.  We 
now  hear  that  he  worked  this  same  plan  in  another 
town  some  years  ago. 

If  milk  swindlers  got  their  dues  they  would  be  behind 
the  bars.  a  victim. 


New  York  State  Jottings 

I  have  been  in  Ulster.  Orange.  Washington  and  Al¬ 
bany  counties,  N.  Y..  recently,  and  l  believe  there  is  a 
marked  note  of  optimism  among  farmers.  When  in 
Ulster  County  I  found  the  men  vitally  interested  in 
financing  an  apple  packing  house.  The  way  they  went 
about  it  certainly  showed  some  change  in  the  methods 
of  two  years  ago.  They  have  raised  approximately  one- 
half  enough  from  stock  sales  among  their  members,  and 
are  raising  thp  balance  of  $2,000  on  a  demand  note 
given  by  the  association,  as  such,  and  not  by  the  joint 
signatures  of  the  in  lividual  members.  This  is  the  way 
the  W  estern  New  York  men  are  doing,  and.  more  than 
that,  the  bank  seems  to  be  willing  to  finance  them  in 
this  way.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  change  in 
attitude  by  the  banks.  The  Rochester  banks  have  al¬ 
ways  been  favorable  to  co-operative  effort.  Recently  the 
Syracuse  banks  have  swung  into  fine,  and  now.  after  a 
long  pull,  some  of  the  Buffalo  banks  lire  coming. 

Orange  County  is  doing  a  great  piece  of  work  among 
the  Polish  people  on  the  muck  lands.  They  have  been 
bothered  a  great  deal  by  onion  smut,  so  this  year  the 
Bureau  is  conducting  demonstrations  in  English  and 
Polish  as  well. 

In  Washington  County  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  Guernsey  cattle  to  replace  scrub  Holsteins. 
There  has  recently  heeu  formed  in  Washington  County 
a  Guernsey  County  Club. 

I  was  interested  in  seeing  the  comparative  forms  of 
niarkets  for  local  farmers  in  Schenectady.  Watervliet, 
Troj  and  Albany.  In  Schenectady  the  market  place  is 
sold  outright  ti>  the  Farmers’  Market  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  who  rent  the  stalls  for  one  year  to  individual 
farmers.  The  control  of  the  market  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers’  association,  so  by  this  method 
they  can  exclude  any  undesirable  hucksters.  It  also 
gives  a  farmer  protection  in  not  having  his  stall  taken 
by  someone  else.  In  Albany  the  market  place  is  owned 
by  the  city,  and  the  first  come  is  first  served.  Tr  is  nec¬ 
essary.  therefore,  for  men  to  come  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  order  to  get  a  good  location.  In  Troy  there  is 
a  great  mixture  of  hucksters  and  farmers.  Some  of  the 
farmers  became  disgusted  and  pulled  out  of  the  Troy 
market,  and  purchased  a  market  site  of  their  own  at 
Watervliet  and  control  it  themselves.  They  erected  a 
concrete  platform  so  that  the  place  is  cleaned  off  every 
day.  aud  certainly  presents  a  very  clean  appearance  foi 
displaying  vegetables  and  fruit.  a.  e. 
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Vtt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  18,  1922 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

My  Treasure  Chest 

I’ve  gathered  up  thoqp  dearer  things 
With  which  1  would  not  part. 

And  laid  them  carefully  away — 

Yet  Close  beside  my  heart: 

Those  things  on  which  Time  has  no  lien, 
The  things  1  love  the  best. 

The  priceless  things  more  dear  than  ute 
These  are  my  treasure  elicst. 

My  confidence  in  fellow  man 
And  my  belief  in  God : 

The  heritage  of  m.v  old  home 
Deep  rooted  iu  the  sod; 

My  rosary  of  sorrow, 

My  beatitude  of  tears; 

The  glory  of  my  mother’s  love 

Still  shining  through  the  years;  ■ 

The  fullness  of  the  Summer  noon. 

The  o’er  flowing  harvest  horn. 

The  whiteness  of  a  Winter  night,  . 

The  flowers  of  April's  morn  ; 

The  soul  that  lurks  within  a  song, 

The  faith  within  a  child, 

The  beauty  that  all  nature  holds 
For  one  who  loves  the  wild. 

Mere  wisdom  never  can  replace 
Illusions  fair  of  youth. 

And  yet  these  things  I’ve  hoarded  up 
And  wrapped  about  with  Truth 
Are  recompense  for  all  the  days; 

Thev’ll  stand  the  final  test 
Of  fhe  fit  and  the  eternal 

Deep  within  my  treasure  chest. 

Wil  l,  S.  DEMI  AM. 
in  Kansas  City  Star. 

* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  issued  through  the  Office  of 
Extension  Work  Department  Circular 
207,  “The  Paper  Dress  Form."  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  gives  in  detail  the 
method  of  making  these  forms.  Many 
women  have  learned  to  make  these  forms 
under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  science 
extension  courses,  but  these  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  will  find  the  bulletin  very  helpful, 
as  its  directions  are  clear,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  make  the  process  very  plain. 

5jc 

“Two-iiour  marmalade”  is  a  simple 
recipe  that  gives  fine  results.  It  calls  for 
one  orange.'  one  lemon  and  one  grapefruit. 
Remove  seeds,  and  run  pulp  and  peel 
through  a  food  chopper.  Add  to  the  fruit 
12  cups  of  water  and  12  cups  of  sugar. 
Put  on  to  cook  at  10100.  and  let  it  boil, 
with  frequent  stirrings  until  it  is  done, 
then  add  the  juice  of  one  lemont  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Let  it  heat  up,  and  put 
in  glasses.  It  is  of  fine  flavor  and'  jelly- 
like  texture,  and  it  is  less  trouble  than 
letting  the  fruit  stand  over  night,  as 
usually  done. 

* 

A  usefui.  and  suggestive  hook  is  A 
Manual  of  Manners."  by  Lucy  L,  AY.  AVd- 
son.  principal  of  the  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls.  Most  books  on 
this  subject,  aimed  at  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  are  so  exasperating  in  their  superior 
didactic  attitude  that  young  people  are 
antagonized,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  presents 
her  subject  very  happily,  and  tolls  the 
“why”  of  good  manners  in  a  convincing 
way.  We  are  Often  irritated  by  the  slip¬ 
shod  manners,  often  degenerating  into 
boorish  rudeness,  of  many  young  people. 
These  are  not  only  those  who  come  from 
uneducated  families,  hut  oftpri  boys  and 
girls  whose  home  surroundings  are  su¬ 
perior.  Selfishness,  lack  of  imagination 
and  a  naturally  coarse  fiber  are  all  at 
fault,  hut.  undoubtedly  public  manners 
have  been  greatly  vulgarized  by  some  un¬ 
desirable  classes  among  our  foreign  im¬ 
migrants.  Our  thoughtful  rural  homes 
have  an  opportunity  to  train  in  those 
good  manners  that  come  from  mind  and 
heart,  and  to  furnish  the  leaven  that  will 
raise  national  standards. 

Tennessee  Notes 

I  see  that  the  consolidated  schools  ave 
yet  coming  up  for  discussion,  and.  no 
doubt,  are  many  times  discussed — with  the 
“dis”  omitted.  In  our  own  case  it  was 
consolidation.  With  no  conveyance,  my 
own  children  have  not  been  to  school  a 
dav  for  over  a  year.  The  last  school  fin 
another  county)  to  which  they  had  for¬ 
merly  gone  by  walking  six  miles  a  day. 
has  been  moved  farther  on.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  frnpi  every  con 
solidated  school  in  this  county,  from  ‘20 
to  HO  children  have  been  deprived  of  school 
facilities  because  no  conveyances  are  fur¬ 
nished,  and.  if  there  had  been,  the  mads 
ill  many  places  are  ofttimes  impassable. 
So  the  facts  remain  that  it  is  those  who 
have  access  to  the  consolidated  schools 
who  praise  them,  and  those  whose  chil¬ 
dren  must  grow  up  iu  ignorance  who 
oppose  them. 


TaheTiU 

Qtt.no  Pay 


A  KalcUXl&ZOO 


Direct  to  You 


Trail**  Mapli 


few  ml  knolls,  gullies,  rocks,  etc.,  and — 
well,  we  have  free  delivery  ;  that’s  all.  so 
far  as  I  know.  AVhat  roads  we  have  we 
make  and  work.  A  gang  seems  to  control 
the  school  money,  and  the  Consolidated 
schools  are  being  enlarged  anil  more  added 
1o  them  every  year.  Act  when  our  plea 
for  a  sehoolhouse  comes  before  the  board 
there  is  no  more  money  to.be  appropri¬ 
ated  until  next,  year  AVo  even  tried  to 
obtain  a  hit  of  money  to  hire  a  teacher 
for  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  except  several  trips 
to  town  :  but  we  have  not  given  up.  and 
we  mean  to  have  a  school  for  our  children 
or  make  it  hot.  for  someone  if  we  can  just 
locate  the  right,  ones. 

They  say  we  women  have  to  pay  poll 
if  we  vote.  Well.  I  will  pay  $2  any  time 
if  1  do  have  to  work  for  every  penny  for 
the  privilege  of  one  good  kick  at  the  man 
who  will  pass  the  cake  to  one  child  and 
not  allow  another  even  a  crumb  of  cold 


Free  Booklet 

A  Beautiful 
Jcll-O  Book  will 
be  Sent  Free 
to  any  address 
,  upon  j 
\\  request  // 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


JELL-O  for  children !  Children  know  what  pleases 
them  and  they  enjoy  pretty  desserts  that  taste  good 
just  as  much  as  the  grewn-ups  do. 

It  is  a  real  boon  to  a  busy  mother  to  End  a  des¬ 
sert  that  her  children  like  and  ask  for  and  which  she 
knoAA^s  is  good  for  them.  That  is  why  Jell-O  is  such  a 
great  family  dish, — they  all  like  it. 


'mericas  Most  Famous  T)essert 


The  American  Offices 
and  Factory  of  the  Qen- 
esee  Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  Le  Roy,  New  York, 
in  the  famous  Qenesee 
Valley  Country. 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ltd.,  are  at  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario,  on  the 
Niagara  River. 


Wear  Beautiful  Silks  and  Woolens 


Look  prettier.  Be  happier.  We  help  you.  and  save  you  money.  We  give 
you  the  benefit  ol  the  inside  prices  we  gel  on  finest,  most  durable  piece  goods 
due  to  our  large  purchases.  The  saving  is  20 r/n  or  more.  For  instance : 

40"  Navy  Satin  Duchesse —  54"  Fine  French  Serge  — 

A  soft,  beautiful  weave.  C  1  QC  For  ihe  always  suitable  {1  CQ 

Sells  usually  for  $3. M)Y  I  Ya^  frock.  Exceptionally  *•'  I  Yard 

Special  limited  lime  .  good  value  ... 


Material  for 
Wool  Frock 
$4.77 


Material  for 

Silk  Frock 
$ 7.60 


2037.  Blouse  with  straight  collar,  34  to 
•14  bust . 

2030.  Two-piece  skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 

The  medium  size  blouse  will  require  2% 
yds.  nf  material  30.  40  or  44  in.  wide.  The 
medium  size  skirt  will  require  2!|  yds.  ol 
material  36  In.  wide,  2:L  yds.  44  or  54. 
Width  of  skirt,  l'i  yds.  Each  20  cents. 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


corn  bread.  It  is  selfishness  that  is  driv¬ 
ing  our  country  towards  destruction — sel¬ 
fishness  and  greed. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
tufted  bedspreads,  no  doubt  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  mill-ends  from  your  nearest  cloth  mills 
to  tuft  with.  The  hardest  thing  to  find 
is  the  large-eyed  darners,  but  Lee  took  a 
sack  needle,  filed  ofT  the  end.  anti  dressed 
down  with  sandpaper.  It  works  fine. 
At  the  present  I  am  tufting  one  in  blue, 
but  for  mv  own  use  I  prefer  the  white 
thread.  The  stitch  is  just  a  running 
stitch,  long  on  top  and  short  on  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  past  few  days  have  registered 
around  zero,  and  rain  has  been  plentiful ; 
only  two  snows  of  any  depth,  conse¬ 
quently  small  grains  are  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  Two  hens  are  becoming  broody. 
It  is  a  bit  early  for  them,  but  they  sa.v 
set  the  first  hen  that  is  broody  for  luck, 
so  we  will  try  them. 

Butter  has  been  selling  for  15c  per  lb. 
for  several  months — or  our  country  mer¬ 
chants  pay  ITx — and  in  our  nearest  cities 
the  consumers  pay  50c,  they  say.  Some 
few  have  been  selling  cream.  AVI*  only 
keep  two  cows,  and  sell  none  of  either: 
but  the  idea  of  feeding,  milking,  and 
churning  butter  for  15c  per  lb.  in  the 
AArinter ! 

AATe  are  keeping  on  with  our  studies  the 
best  we  can.  but  so  many  interruptions 
make  a  very  unsatisfactory  progress. 
AA’ith  no  competition,  it  is  hard  to  keep 
up  the  interest,  but  if  we  only  makp  one 
grade  a  year,  and  make  that  perfect,  it 
will  be  better  than  none. 

Charlie,  the  eldest  lad,  starts  hack  for 
Iowa  Monday.  lie  sold  “Henry"  and  is 


Stove  Prices  Hit  Bottom 

Buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  Get  our  split 
price  offer — small  first  pay¬ 
ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 
No  interest.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  ranges  ever  made. 
Porcelain  blue  enamel — 
aligns  that  make  your 
heart  swell  with 

rfil  II  Write  Today— 


•  -Q:  'Bii  Don’t  Walt 

m  J Satisfied  customers 

every  where.  Money 
i  back  guarantee.  Special 

Sale.  Write  today.  See 
Wf  'k:  savings  you  can  make 

V  on  Kalamazoo  Furnaces,  Paint.  Fencing. 

Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don't  miss  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  Your  credit  is  good. 

Ask  tor  Catalog  No.n4 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  iu  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticaeidester  of  Snlicylicacid. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Is  Ideal  for - 

The  Complexion 


BURNERS  rmike  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and  Ian 


torn*  „iv«»  a  brilliant  white  lifrtit  No  Mantlo  to 

Break  . . J  safe  and  reliable.  Delights 

every  us«*<  Solid  Now  tor  Comoloto  Sample. 
Postpaid  50  eta. ,  Stamps  or  Com.  3  loi 
SI. IS.  Mossy  Back  If  Not  Satisfactory 
Live  Representatives  willtlod. 

WHITE  FLAME  LICHT  CO. 

68  Clark  Bide.  Crund  Rapids,  Mich 


Soap.Oin  tment, Talcum, 25e.  every  where.  Forsumplea 
addrcBa:  Cuticura  Labor *torie*,D«pt-  D,  Maldon,M*>g. 
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going  back  on  the  train.  Cecil  has  not 
yet  decided  on  his  Summer  work.  Paul. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  P.  will  scrape  around  home 
and  try  another  tobacco  crop  for  a  bit  of 
money.  We  kept  four  turkey  hens — two 
for  the  boys  and  two  for  the  family,  and 
one  of  the  family  group  is  at  death’s  door. 
We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  and 
I  think  the  ease  is  hopeless.  Such  a  nice, 
choice  hen.  but  no  use  to  grieve. 

Thelma  is  interested  in  chiekens,  and  I 
shall  allow  her  to  try  her  luck.  For  me 
it  is  uncertain  when  I  can  get  out  to  see 
after  them,  but  With  warm  weather  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  climb  the  hills  and 
scuttle  after  the  downy  youngsters  as 
usual,  for  while  there  are  many  things  we 
would  like  to  change  in  this  old  world, 
we  find  many  things  wo  are  loath  to 
leave,  and  maty  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Hooked  Rugs 

Would  someone  give  instructions  for 
making  old-fashioned  hooked  rugs,  the 
kind  that  have  floral  and  boxed  designs? 
Where  can  the  designs  be  bought? 

MRS.  F.  C.  Y. 

The  following  instructions  were  given 
two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  D.  P..  I’,  of 
Tennessee : 

For  the  hooked  rugs  the  strips  should 
be  a  bit  narrower  than  for  braided  rugs. 
For  a  foundation  use  a  grain  sack  or  cof¬ 
fee  sack  of  the  desired  size.  Lay  off  de¬ 
sign  in  center  of  top  side.  A  coarse  bone 
crochet  hook,  or  one  made  of  an  umbrella 
stay,  or  a  three-pronged  fork  will)  out- 


"Glitter'ng  Star”  quilt,  made  in  1.S58. 
Line  on  white  ground.  From  Mrs.  E.  E. 

Lloyd 

side  prongs  broken  off  and  a  small  hook 
turned  up  on  end  of  center  prong,  may  be 
used  for  booking  the  rags  up  through.  I 
made  one  of  the  latter  this  morning  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory,  as  the  handle 
prevents  hand  from  cramping.  The  foun¬ 
dation  can  he  framed  or  just  held  loose 
ou  the  lap  of- worker.  Hold  strip  on  bot¬ 
tom  side  of  foundation,  push  hook  down 
through  from  top.  draw  up  strip  about 
half  inch,  then  down  and  draw  up  hook 
!4  in  .  then  down  and  draw  up  book  % 
in.  Follow  the  designs  with  desired  color. 
Fill  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  design  in 
same  manner,  and  clip  strips  in  two  as 
you  go.  or  after  rug  is  finished,  if  you 
desire.  Some  use  a  pair  of  sheep  shears 
for  this  purpose.  I  clipped  the  end  of  my 
thumb  a  hit  ago.  so  be  careful  how  you 
clip  if  you  use  regular  house  scissors. 
Fill  all  vacant  spots  with  these  loops 
drawn  through.  The  closeness  of  loops 
will  depend  ou  width  and  quality  of 
strips.  Narrow  cotton  strips  will  have 
to  be  hooked  through  closer  than  wider 
strips  of  cotton  or  woolen.  Some  designs 
are  of  roses,  leaves,  and  a  background  of 
hit-and-miss  colors;  others  are  of  dogs, 
deer,  cats  or  other  animals.  One  can 
sometimes  get  a  good  design  from  a  lap- 
robe  or  buggy  spread.  Again,  some  are 


Detail  of  “Glittering  Star”  quilt.  Quilted 
in  feather  pattern.  From  Mrs.  E.  E. 

Lloyd 

made  in  squares  or  diamonds  of  contrast¬ 
ing  colors.  Sufficient  space  should  he  left 
around  the  edges  for  hemming  or  bitiding. 

The  following  suggestion  was  added  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Z.: 

I  have  been  working  at  rugs  since 
Christmas,  during  my  spare  time.  I 
always  hook  rny  rugs,  or  draw  the  rags 
through  a  sack.  1  am  working  at  my 
third  and  last  one  for  this  Winter.  I 
always  cut  the  sack  the  size  1  want  for 
the  rug.  making  allowance  for  the  hem.  I 
notice  Mrs.  I).  It.  P.  hemmed  her  rug 
after  she  finished  the  hooking  process.  I 
always  hem  the  sack  on  the  machine  be¬ 
fore  I  put  it  in  the  frame.  For  the  first 
three  rounds  it  is  hard  to  work,  hut  I 
think  they  are  nicer  when  finished  by 
hemming  first. 

Another  reader  offers  this  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience  : 

I  can  brilid.  knit  and  crochet  rugs,  but 
T  never  could  make  a  groat  success 
“hooking''  them,  so  I  took  an  old  corset 
Steel,  a  little  wider  than  a  ribbon-runner, 
or  tape  needle,  made  a  slot  in  one  end. 
and  sewed  my  design  into  the  foundation. 
It  was  more  quickly  done  than  I  could 
hook  it,  and  it  looked  the  same  when  fin¬ 


ished.  If  the  strips  for  the  flowers  are 
cut  a  little  wider,  and  after  being  drawn 
through  onto  the  right  side  are  left  a 
little  looser,  and  are  picked  out  with  the 
fingers,  they  make  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
look  more  real.  Woven  rag  Tfiigs  are 
much  prettier  if  the  rag#)  are  cid  nearly 
an  inch  wide;  then  as  each  thread  is 
woven  in.  pick  the  rag  ,^051  between  the 
threads  of  warp  and  iftWresp  unties  shell 
work,  and  well  repays  all  the  extra  trou¬ 
ble.  I  got  my  idea  from  looking  into  a 
store  window  while  waiting  for  a  car  one 
day.  A  rug  of  this  style  was  in  the 
window  display,  marked  double  the  price 
of  the  common  rag,  or  Colonial  rugs,  as 
we  must  call  them. 

We  do  not  think  many  home  rug- 
makers  buy  patterns,  but  you  can  nse 
ordinary  slencil  patterns,  and  stencil  the 
patterns  on  the  sacking  with  laundry 
blue.  It  would  he  well  to  try  a  simple 
pattern  first.  Department  stores  and 
dealers  in  painters’  supplies  sell  the 
stencil  patterns.  The  old-fashioned  rugs 
were  often  very  elaborate,  with  designs 
of  flowers,  landscapes  and  animals. 


Easter  for  the  Children 

Easter  time  is  coming.  The  children  look 
forward  to  it  nearly  a*  much  as  they  do 
Christmas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  many  things  is  coming  down, 
good  candy  stays  high.  I  made  my  own 
last  year. 

First,  take  about  half  a  pound  of  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
sweet  cream  enough  to  make  it  handle 
well.  Then  Work  into  this  a  few  drops  of 
butter  color.  When  thoroughly  mixed 
shape  into  little  balls  for  the  egg  yolks. 
Take  canned  yoooamit  and  mix  a  little 
salt  and  sugar  enough  with  it  <  mi  Ik  and 
all)  until  it  is  as  stiff  as  regular  fondant 
By  using  the  whole  ean  it  will  take  about 
5  lbs.  of  confectioners’  sugar,  perhaps 
a  little  more.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
make  so  much,  pour  off  gome  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  milk.  This  will  make  delicious  eak<>. 
Shape  the  eoeoanut  fondant  around  the 
egg  yolks.  I  make  some  of  the  egg  yolk* 
small  and  some  a  fair  size.  Let  them 
stand  about  an  hour  in  a  cool  place  and 
coat  with  chocolate.  Melt  a  small  p:eee 
of  paraffin  wax  with  the  chocolate,  and  it 
will  harden  better  and  not  take  so  much 
chocolate.  To  decorate  the  eggs.  I  had 
thought  of  using  plain  boiled  icing, 
whipped  very  stiff.  Would  anyone  sug¬ 
gest  anything  better? 

Easter  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  dyed  eggs,  and  they  are  not  much 
trouble.  I  always  buy  a  package  o' 
Easter  egg  dye  at  the  grocery  store.  It 
looks  like  sheets  of  different  colored  blot¬ 
ting  paper.  You  tear  eaeh  sheet  in  small 
pieces,  put  into  a  cup  of  water,  add  one 
teaspoon  of  vinegar.  Boil  the  eggs  ir 
salt  water  20  minutes,  and  while  hot  drop 
into  the  cups  of  dye.  and  let  remain  un¬ 
til  the  shade  is  dark  enough.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  come  on  the  package.  We  never 
dye  the  cracked  eggs.  I  always  get  my 
husband  to  draw  a  rabbit,  a  baby  ebiek 
or  something  on  the  white  shell,  and  print 
the  name  of  one  of  the  children  on  the 
other  side.  This  plensee  rheni  a  great 
deal. 

The  night  before  Easter  eaeh  child 
makes  a  nest  fur  the  bunny  to  lay  eggs 
in.  We  usually  put  their  baskets  in 
these  nests.  Easter  basket  contains  sev¬ 
eral  colors  of  dyed  eggs  for  color,  a  choe- 
olate  egg  or  two.  and  some  jelly  beans  to 
fill  up  the  corners.  Then  we  hide  th  > 
dyed  eggs  nil  over  the  rooms,  anywhere 
wo  can  think  of.  and  such  fun  as  they  do 
have  finding  them.  When  they  are  all 
found,  they  usually  pick  out  the’  one  they 
like  least  and  eat  it  for  breakfast.  After' 
that,  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  those 
eggs  makes  a  part  of  their  breakfast 

This  plan  may  seem  expensive  to  some 
but  by  buying  a  pound  of  the  XXXX 
sugar  every  flow  and  then,  with  change 
left  over  from  selling  butter  or  eggs,  you 
hardly  miss.it.  Then  around  Easter  1 
never  make  as  many  pies  and  cakes,  as  1 
think  the  candy  is  enough  “sweets.” 

The  children  are  only  little  ones,  and 
I  want  them  to  enjoy  their  lives.  We 
get  nearly  ns  much  enjoyment  out  of  both 
’"aster  and  Christmas  as  they  do.  When 
they  are  grown  larger,  and  the  “Easter 
bunny”  fails  to  come,  they  will  still  have 
the  memory  of  those  happy  days.  That 
is  something  no  one  ean  ever  take  from 
them.  mrs.  f.  .T.  B. 


A  New  Kitchen  Floor  Covering 

As  have  never  seen  in  print  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  covering  that  I  have 
on  my  kitchen  floor.  I  thought  it  would  he 
of  interest  to  ol hoi’s.  The  floor  is  an  old- 
fashioned  one  of  very  uneven  hoards  about 
12  in.  wide,  with  large  cracks  between 
them.  These  soon  wore  through  linoleum. 
Three  years  ago  I  covered  it  with  one-plv 
felt  rooting,  running  it  the  same  way  as 
the  boards,  tacked  down  with  common  car¬ 
pet  tacks.  A  dust  sweeps  off  from  this 
for  a  few  wpeks.  hut  when  this  was  gone 
J  £nve  if  two  coafa  of  floor  paint.  This 
is  easily  wiped  off.  and  makes  a  very  dur¬ 
able.  inexpensive  and  good-looking  cover¬ 
ing.  which  has  never  worn  through. 

.  .  kT.nl 

Improving  Oil  Stove  Oven 

Oil  stove  ovens  that  will  not  bake 
properly  are  the  bane  of  many  a  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  Summer  time.  Mine  burned 
on  the  bottom,  and  did  not  brown  pro¬ 
perly  on  top.  We  found  by  placing  a  east 
iron  stove  lid  over  the  heat  deflector  and 
placing  folded  newspapers  over  the  ton 
of  oven  until  we  could  not  feel  heat 
through  them,  that  it  baked  evenly. 

r  ♦**  n. 


Write  Today  for  F 

Special  "10- 


liberal 
(1^  plan  puts 
^  the  famous 
Coleman  Quick- 
Lite  Lamp  on 
your  table  where 
you  and  yours 
can  enjoy  the 
wonderful  light  it 
gives — 300  Can¬ 
dle  Power  of  pure-white,  eye-restful 
brilliance,  20  times  brighter*  than  an 
old  style  oil  lamp. 

Send  at  once  for  the  “10-Day  Quick-Lite  Visit 
Plan.”  Simply  say:  “Send  me  full  particulars 
about  your  10-Day  Visit  Plan"  and  mention 
the  name  of  yonr  nearest  hardware  store  or 
general  merchant.  A  post  card  wjll  do. 

This  Plan  tells  you  how  you  may  use  the 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp  in  your  own  home 
for  10  evenings — how  you  can  give  it  every 
test — how  your  whole  family  will  benefit  by 
the  remarkable  light  it  gives — how  this  lamp 
will  bring  soft  mellow  radiance  to  keep  young 
eyes  young  and  treat  old  eyes  kindly— how 
it  will  bring  happiness  and  good  cheer  into 
your  own  home  night  after  night  for  years 
and  years. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co, 

Desk  36,  Toledo,  Oh  o 

( Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Gasoline  Lamps  and 
Lanterns  in  the  World.) 


Send  At  Once 


Take  advantage  of  this 
liberal  otter.  More  than 
a  million  homes  now 
have  the  blessing  of  this 
better  light  30,000 
Dealers  and  Jobbers  sell 
the  COLEMAN  QUICK- 
LITE — "The  Sanshine  cf 
the  Night”  Send  NOW 
for  "10- Day  Visit  Plan” 
TODAY. 


Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

Trade  Mark  R*E.  U.  S.  Fat.  Off. 

“The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 
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WHY  SUFFER  LOSS 
FROM  SICK  COWS! 


Easy  Home  Treatment  Keeps 
Cows  Healthy  and  Profitable 


t 

Cows  are  pretty  hardy  animals. 
Practically  the  only  diseases  they  suf¬ 
fer  from  are  those  which  result  from 
weakened  vitality  of  genital  or  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  These,  of  course,  are 
serious  because  they  immediately  re¬ 
duce  the  milk-fiow — and  milk  is 
money.  We  get  scores  of  letters  week¬ 
ly  like  this  one  from  W.  H,  Lawson, 
Petrolia,  Ont..  a  dealer  who  sells  Kow- 
Kare; 

“We  handle  a  lot  of  ‘cow  tonics’,  ‘ reg¬ 
ulators',  etc.,  but  when  it  is  up  to  us  to 
sell  somethin  IT  we  can  guarantee,  we  sell 
Kow-Kare.  Only  last  month,  we  saved 
a  valuable  Registered  Durham  cow  valued 
at  $250  with  Kow-Kare.  The  cow  retained 
the  afterbirth  and  after  ten  dnys*  doctor¬ 
ing  the  veterinary  said  to  kill  the  cow. 
The  owner  happened  in  when  we  were 
recommending  your  Kow-Kare,  and  told  us 
his  trouble.  We  donated  a  box  of  your 
Kow-Kare  and  he  came  back  in  five  duys 
for  another  box  and  paid  for  both.” 

As  a  sample  of  the  endorsements 
w©  get  from  cow  owners  themselves, 
read  this  letter  from  C.  E.  Dodfee,  De- 
wittville,  N.  Y.: 

“Since  I  have  been  on  the  County  Farm. 

I  have  been  using  Kow-Kare  in  the  dairy 
for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  62  cows. 
My  experience  is  that  a  few  dollars  worth 
of  Kow-Kare  saves  us  a  great  many  dollars 
worth  of  veterinary  bills,  and  also  every 
cow  in  the  dniry  that  I  feed  It  to  produces 
more  all  the  year  thru  because  of  the  "Kow- 
Kare.  I  have  no  sick  cows  or  trouble, 
when  I  begin  feeding  Kow-Kare,  from 
the  first  of  January  until  I  turn  them 
out  in  the  Spring.” 

You,  too,  can  be  free  of  such  cow  ailments 
as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Loss  of 
Appetite,  etc,  by  using  this  reliable  cow 
medicine.  General  store,  feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  it  at  the  new  reduced  prices— 
66c  and  $1.26. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INO„ 

Lyndoavilla,  Vt. 
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GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  en:iy  running, 

perfect  nkiiniulna  separator  for 
$24 ,35  C, lowly  iklrau  warm  or  cold 
milk ,  Makes  heavy  or  light  crontn. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrate*  larger  enpncity  ma¬ 
chines.  Keo  our  easy  plun  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  n  sanitary  mantel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  smnll,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
■ox  3076  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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Will  Ruin 
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$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 
for  ordinary  cure* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  J 
Wrlleforifoscrlptlia  booklet  ‘ 

461  Fmirtti  Ire..  Plliihuridi  P» 


ABSORBING 

#*■  TRADE  MARK  4EG.U.S-PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  home  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tion*  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
11.25  a  boftle  *(  dealer*  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  fre*, 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Man. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkle. 


Rye  Feed  for  Pigs 

How  does  the  feeding  value  of  rye  feed 
compare  with  wheat  middlings  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs,  when  mixed  with  ground  corn 
nl  the  ratio  of  1  lbs.  rye  feed  or  4  lbs. 
wheat  middlings  to  5  lbs.  corn?  l’igs  are 
also  fed  ear  corn.  Omitting  (lie  middlings 
and  feeding  only  earn  corn  nnd  skim-milk, 
w'  nld  pigs  make  ns  economical  gains? 

Now  York.  1\  «.  w. 

Rye  feed,  which  jg  a  combination  of  rye 
shorts  and  luan,  is  a  little  higher  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  standard  wheat  middlings; 
100  lbs.  of  the  former  would  contribute 
74.5  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  the 
middlings  would  yield  only  611.3  lbs.  They 
are  about  equal  in  protein,  although  ihe 
middlings  carry  consid'-rably  more  fat 
than  does  rye  feed.  The  rye  feed  would 
be  scarcely  ns  palatable  as  I  be  middlings; 
yet,  if  mixed  with  ground  corn  and  wheat 
middlings  in  the  proportions  that  you 
have  suggested,  it  would  serve  n  useful 
purpose.  The  addition  of  5  per  cent  of 
digester  tankage,  or  12  per  cent  of  linseed 
meal  would  lie  necessary  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  up  to  the  desired  ratio. 

If  you  eliminate  the  middlings  and  rye 
feed,  nnd  feed  only  cornmeat  mid  skim- 
milk  to  mature  pigs,  your  results  will 
he  satisfactory  and  perhaps  (.he  gains 
more  economically  put  on.  Use  yellow 
cornmeal,  however,  if  the  pigs  are  con¬ 
fined  in  dry  lots,  and  feed  at  least  5  lbs. 
of  tankage  with  each  100  lbs,  of  corn- 
meal.  The  most  economical  gains  would 
be  established  where  not  more  than  5  lbs. 
of  skim-milk  are  fed  with  each  pound  of 
dry  grain.  Milk  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  corn,  although  the  corn  and  tankage 
can  be  moistened  with  warm  water  and 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mash.  Since 
tiie  war  rye  has  been  used  extensively  as 
a  food  rather  than  as  a  feed,  and  at  che 
present  time  it  is  relatively  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  cornmeal.  If  the  pigs  weigh 
more  than  100  lbs.  it  is  not  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  any  wheat  feeds;  rather 
a  combination  of  yellow  cornmeal.  tank¬ 
age  ami  skim-milk  would  best  serve  your 
purpose. 


Grain  and  Pasture  for  Cows 

T  am  feeding  corn  fodder,  mixed  hay 
and  silage.  At  present  prices  of  feed, 
could  I  improve  the  following  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  100  lbs,  gluten.  100  lbs.  cottonseed, 
10  lbs,  salt.  10  lbs.  granulated  charcoal. 
Am  feeding  3*4  to  1.  Also  feeding  soaked 
beet  pulp.  What  is  the  value  of  charcoal 
in  a  ration?  Could  1  substitute  gluten 
for  oilmen)  and  still  get  results  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices?  1  have  a  pasture  of  about 
half  an  acre  which  has  been  a  hog  pasture 
the  past  Summer.  1  would  like  to  make 
a  cow  pasture  of  it  this  Summer.  Would 
I  get  a  good  pasture  if  I  sowed  Ilubam 
clover?  Could  lime  he  used  to  an  advan¬ 
tage.  and  how  much?  How  should  the 
Ilubam  he  sown,  with  oats  or  alone,  and 
how  much  per  acre?  Where  do  you  ad¬ 
vise  buying  the  clover?  A.  M. 

The  ration  that  you  arc  feeding  ought 
to  give  good  results.  T  rather  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  substituting  gluten  feed  for  the 
oilmeal.  Gluten  fetal  carries  about  26 
per  cent  of  protein,  while  oilmel  yields 
slightly  more  than  35  per  cent  ;  hence  it 
would  require  about  10  lbs,  of  gluten  feed 
to  replace  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  I  should 
increase  the  cottonseed  meal  to  150  lbs., 
provided  it  is  43  per  cent  protein,  or 
about  200  lbs.  in  ease  it  carries  only  34 
per  cent  protein.  If  you  could  add  100 
lbs.  of  brewer's  or  distiller's  grains  you 
would  add  substantially  to  the  variety 
and  palatahility  of  this  ration. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  adding  charcoal 
to  Ihe  ration  for  cows  of  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Where  they  are  under  pressure 
and  are  yielding  unusual  amounts  of 
milk  it  Is  claimed  by  feeders  that  char¬ 
coal  will  absorb  certain  of  the  methane 
gas  that  develops  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  thus  guard  against  possible 
digestive  disorders.  It  does  not  contrib¬ 
ute  any  essential  factor  iu  the  way  of 
food  nutrients. 

Concerning  the  area  that  you  desire  to 
devote  to  pasture.  I  should  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Sweet  clover.  Red  clover  and 
oats,  rather  than  Hu  bum  clover.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  value  of  this 
relatively  new  legume  is  much  over¬ 
estimated,  and  I  should  prefer  to  let  the 


other  follow  do  the  experimenting.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  oats.  15  lbs.  of  white  blooming  Sweet 
clover  and  8  lbs.  of  Red  clover  would  af¬ 
ford  a  satisfactory  combination,  and 
would  be  sufficient  to  seed  one  acre.  The 
ground  should  he  plowed  early  in  the 
Spring,  a  satisfactory  seed  bed  prepared, 
nnd  the  seeding  made  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  The  grass  seed  can 
be  broadcast:  the  oats  can  be  either 
drilled  or  broadcast.  Lime  would,  of 
course,  improve  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil,  correct  any  possible  acidity 
nnd  create  conditions  that  would  he  more 
favorable  for  the  life  and  activities  of  soil 
bacteria.  If  ground  limestone  is  used, 
apply  the  product  at  the  rate  of  four  tons 
per  acre,  and  if  the  burned  hydrated  is 
used,  two  tons  to  the  acre  are  sufficient. 
It  would  ho  necessary  to  defer  turning 
the  rows  into  this  pasture  until  the  plants 
are  7  or  8  in.  high,  and  even  then  the  ani¬ 
mals  should  not  be  allowed  to  crop  oil 
the  young  plants  too  closely,  lesi  they  de¬ 
stroy  their  vigor  and  growing  propensi¬ 
ties,  The  lime  can  be  distributed  at  any 
time,  although  there  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  putting  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  after  the  area  has  been  plowed.  It 
can  be  worked  in  by  means  of  the  spring- 
tooth  or  ordinary  harrow. 

Pigs  Not  Doing  Well 

I  have  three  pigs,  born  October  IS. 
They  have  always  had  good  appetities. 
Of  late  two  barrows  are  humped  up  and 
are  sore  and  lame.  The  sow  is  straight 
and  fine,  with  a  voracious  appetite.  The 
other  two  pigs  never  missed  a  feed.  I 
have  fed  them  whole  corn,  shelled;  also 
corn  and  rye  chop  mixed,  equal,  with 
bran  middlings.  No  white  middlings  to 
be  had.  Since  feeding  the  chop  and  mid¬ 
dlings  they  have  qnil  the  shelled  corn. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  with 
these  pigs  in  line  of  feeding?  1  know 
the  pigs  are  not  sick., as  they  eat  well  and 
squeal  for  more.  I  have  rye,  corn  and 
oats,  nnd  can  buy  brown  middlings;  nisi 
have  some  milk.  These  pigs  have  a  good 
clean  dry  bed  of  rye  straw  every  week. 
Do  von  suppose  they  may  have  rheuma¬ 
tism?  W,  J.  B. 

Male  pigs  intended  for  market  purposes 
should  be  unsexed  when  they  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  If  the  operation  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  pigs  are  three  or  four 
months  old.  back-sets  such  as  yon  have 
described  are  frequently  encountered.  A 
combination  of  ground  oats  and  rye  would 
lack  protein,  and  it  would  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  add  5  or  10  per  cent  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  to  this  combination.  Yel¬ 
low  cornmeal  is  much  better  than  white 
corn  for  pigs  confined  iu  dry  yards.  In¬ 
vestigations  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
having  •been  carried  on  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  would  indicate  that  white  corn 
cannot  ‘be  safely  fed  to  pigs  confined  in 
dry  yards,  even  though  it  is  fed  in  con¬ 
junction*  with  skim-milk  and  tankage. 
Apparently  the  white  corn  is  deficient  in 
one  or  more  of  the  essential  vitamines. 
Prof.  Morrison  stated  that  in  addition  to 
the  pig’s  failure  to  gain  steadily  iu  weight 
when  fed  white  corn  supplemented  with 
skim-milk  and  tankage,  seven  out  of  nine 
pigs  died,  apparently  from  pneumonia, 
after  they  had  reached  maturity.  Pro¬ 
vide  the  pigs  in  question  with  some  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves  or  clover  leaves  and  feed,  in 
addition  to  the  skim -in  ilk  available,  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts  <4 
yellow  corn,  three  parts  of  ground  oats, 
two  parts  of  ground  rye,  and  one  part  of 
60  per  cent  digester  tankage.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  get  digester  tankage, 
use  double  the  amount  of  linseed  meal. 
Make  sure  that  the  pigs  are  not  infested 
with  body  lice.  Allow  them  all  of  this 
grain  mixture  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  The  pigs  referred  to  iu  the 
Wisconsin  tost  evidenced  symptoms  of 
rheumatism,  which  condition  prevails  fre¬ 
quently  when  pigs  are  fed  a  ration  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  fat  soluble  A  vitamine. 
Make  sure  that  the  pigs  hove  dry  sleeping 
quarters.  It  may  be  that  the  two  pigs  in 
question  will  uot  do  well  until  they  arc 
turned  out  to  pasture  or  are  supplied  with 
some  succulent  feed  in  the  Spring.  How¬ 
ever,  the  addition  of  yellow  corn  to  the 
ration,  provided  it  is  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  tankage,  may  solve  your 
problem. 


You  pay  for  a 

De  Laval 

whether  you  buy  one 
or  not 

If  you  are  using  a  worn-out, 
inferior  cream  separator,  or 
skimming  cream  by  hand,  you 
are  surely  wasting  enough  cream 
to  pay  for  a  De  Laval  in  a  short 
time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  is  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  machine  on 
the  farm,  for  none  other  can 
either  save  or  waste  so  muen, 
twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many  more 
years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower 
temperature  than  any  other  sep¬ 
arator; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing 
cream,  which  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  creamery,  and  easier  and 
less  costly  to  ship; 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which 
will  make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arator  is  the  best  that  fine  ma¬ 
terials  and  skilled  workmanship 
can  make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  separator,  many  giving 
good  service  for  15  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— It  is  so  simple  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect  lu¬ 
bricating  system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  sepa¬ 
rators  which  are  claimed  to  be 
"just  as  good  and  cost  less.” 
When  you  consider  its  greater 
savings,  greater  reliability,  long¬ 
er  life,  the  extra  time  it  saves, 
and  the  greater  satisfaction  it 
gives,  the  Dc  Laval  is,  in  the 
end,  by  far  the  most  economical 
cream  separator  made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two 
cows  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
De  Laval.  One  can  be  bought 
on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval 
agent  at  once  or  write  us  for 
full  information? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

San  Francisco 
6  1  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Dcjrlwtcred  Aberdeen  Angiix, 

n  r.i.H.o.  m'N.s 


Bull  calf.  6  mo«  nld. 
Fhankmx  Parkin.  J. 


eg.  Shropshire  Ewe*.  Bred.  All  ages.  Bargains. 
I  Ltunbaalso.  I.FUOY  0.  MUWP.il,  l.ndlun ville.  Non  lork 


SWINE 


*1;  and  spayed  females.  »uioe.  old.  F.  *.  SWEET.  Infra*.  N.  t 


sale  at  reasonable  prices, 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H. 


FOR  SA  LE— Two  pair  pedigreed  Collie  l’i 
weeks  <il«l.  White  with  salmon  markings, 
each.  M.  K.  8W KET,  Smyrna,  li,  A'. 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS'Ar'ZZX 

ing.  two  t<>  seven  months  old  Prior's  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  lOUSlt.  J»S.  t.  tan  UITTNE.  kniSerhenk,  N  t. 


Icfllacreed  COI.I.IK  PI  PS 

NEI.SON  BROS. 


The  intelligent  kind 
Okov  k  City,  Pa 


OK  ‘UU'-BiKlirg  Pair I'olUmtrlnn  W  Kite  Collie*.  Reg. 
Bor  particulars  Write  Mr*.  RUiUS  J.NNIGSS.Ogdtnilmeh.N  t 


For  Sale  Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows 


Sales  from  Saugerties,  Farms 

Saugerties  Farms,  Sntigcrties,  N.  Y., 
have  sold  tli<‘  yearling  Guernsey  bull 
Saiigcvtics  Ultra  May  Prince  by  Ultra 
May  King  and  out:  of  Princess  May  Itose 
A.  R„  (o  B.  F,  Price,  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y..  for  $0,1100.  and  n  foiir-irnnillis-ultl 
bull  calf,  Snugerties  l'ltrn  Monarch.  to 
Myron  A.  Wick,  ShiitllcWick  Farms, 
Chagrin  Falls.  (>..  for  a  like  amount.  The 
calf  is  a  full  brother  to  the  bull  soli]  to 
Mr.  Price.  A  yearling  heifer,  Snugerties 
FlP'si  Rose,  wns  sold  to  John  S.  Ames 
of  Northeastern  Massachusetts  for  $3,500 
and  a  heifer  calf  to  .Jules  Breuchaud, 
Olive  Ridge.  N.  Y.,  Saugerlies  Ultra 
Lady,  for  $2,1500. 

Vivo  La  France,  a  Jersey  cow  owned 
by  Ovid  Picknnl  of  Oregon,  has  started 
on  her  sixth  consecutive  yearly  test.  Her 
first  five  records  of  butterfat  production 
were  4.415  lbs.,  ns  against  her  nearest 
competitor  for  a  like  period  of  3.800  lbs. 
She  has  six  living  sons  and  daughters,  all 
born  before  she  was  8%  years  old. 

Milk  Curdles  in  Boiling 

Whaf  is  the  trouble  with  our  eow’tS 
milk?  When  wo  boil  it  it  will  always 
curdle.  We  feed  row  four  quarts  of 
grain  and  a  lot  of  hay.  She  gives  seven 
to  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  She  will 
come  in  in  May  or  June.  A.  D. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 

There  are  certain  types  of  bacteria 
which  produce  a  substance  in  milk  which 
acts  much  the  same  as  rennet.  The  milk 
in  such  cases  will  curdle  without  Souring. 
Heating  will  hasten  such  coagulation. 
This  type  of  curdling  is  known  ns  '  sweet 
curdling,”  Such  fermentation  should  not 
appear  as  a  regular  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  sample  of  milk  is  several 
hours  old  before  being  heated.  Coagulation 
may  occur,  due  to  ordinary  lactic  acid 
which  has  been  produced  in  (ho  milk  by 
bacteria  which  gut  in  at  milking  time,  or 
from  utensils  which  were  not  sterile.  The 
heating  would  cause  the  precipitation  of 
the  curd  in  the  presence  of  rhe  weak  acid 
and  might  even  Cause  the  albumen  to  he 
coagulated.  Seemingly  sweet  milk  has 
been  known  to  slick  to  the  sides  of  vats 
and  coils  during  pasteurization.  Acidity 
of  .50  and  .35  per  cent  will  cause  such 
curdling  in  milk  when  heated,  but  the 
same  milk  ar  cold  temperatures  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sweet.  Such  acidity  and  re¬ 
sultant  coagulation  is  due  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lactic  acid  in  ordinary  milk.  If 
the  milk  is  produced  under  clean  condi¬ 
tions  and  is  cooled  immediately  after 
milking  and  kept  cold  (below  50°  F.) 
until  used  you  should  have  no  trouble 
with  curdling  when  it  is  boiled.  J.  W.  B. 

What  About  Ferrets? 

Has  any  reader  tried  ferrets,  as  adver¬ 
tised  for  killing  rats.  I)o  ferrets  harm 
poultry,  and  arc  they  sure  to  exterminate 
all  rats  OD  t he  place ?  A.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
about  handling  ferrets.  There  seems  to 
be  interest  in  the  subject,  and  not  much 
practical  information.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  tell  us  just  how  they  handle  these 
little  animals,  and  just  what  they  can  do. 
we  shall  be  glad  of  the  information. 

“PtEASltREK,”  said  Uncle  Ezra,  “am 
much  like  mushrooms.  Dc  right  kind  am 
fine,  but  you  lias  to  be  on  de  lookout  foh 
toadstools.” — Western  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate. 


,,  Use  the 
spnnklmgcan  aboirt 
your  premises— the  dipping 
tank  where  the  occasion  dc- 
mands.  For  your  hogs,  a  wal¬ 
low  is  the  most  convenient,  and 
quite  effective.  To  every  70  to 
100  gallons  water  add  one 
gallon  of  Drr  lless  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  1  hen  your  premises 
—the cow  barn,  the  stables,  the 
pig  pen,  the  poultry  house,  the 
sink,  drains,  closets,  cesspools 
—everything,  every  where,  will 
be  pure  and  healthful. 

\  on  can  dip,  oryou  can  spray 
or  sprinkle,  or  apply  with  a 
sponge  or  brush,  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant  to  the  animal 
body.  There’s  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease,  or  in¬ 
fection  that  Dr.  Hess  D.  and  D. 
will  not  remedy.  Guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Catves  from  3-18  months  | 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr..  East  Hollistpn,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


MIL.KING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  E&VIJamb 

The  dairy  enw  of  Old  Enel  and.  tjualitv  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WAI.MUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinalonville.  N.T. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

strong  m  (I  of  Brooklyn  Mark*  HXSWU  Official  record 
1JMWT  itis  milk.  49.fi  ibv.  fat,  ’M  »  iiyn,  2  heifer*  freshen  In 
Jane.  2  bulls,  20  months  ami  3  months  of  a^o,  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Federal  touted.  J.  o.  HAZZARD.  II  uni moti  ton. If.  J* 


HOLSTEINS 


SPOT  FARM  OFFERS 

High  grade  heifer  calves,  91a.  Registered  heifer  calves, 
*50  to  $1*5.  Bull  calves.  $85  to  *100.  Registered 
and  high  grade  cows  and  heifer*  and  bulls,  nil  ages. 

JOHN  C.  ItE.HiAN  •  Tully,  New  York 


VVE  will  givo  the  use  of  a  finely  bred,  regi 
’  ’  tered  Holstein  bull  calf  to  anv  re.sponsfb 
farmer,  free,  for  three  years.  Write  for  01 
plan.  MV  13  STOCK  JM  I'ISOV  E.MKN 
CO.,  Charlton,  -Mass 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  e-lock  of  all  iig*s.  Good  show  record,  i  holera 
immune.  KU’IIAICU  E.  «  AlS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

rKRKRIIIKKN.  nig  type  sows,  boars  and  rigs  for  sale. 
u  All  stock  guaranteed.  rsmoOK  VAKUS,  lUrtiivId.  N.T. 


For  Sale  3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producers  Korndyke  and  Orraiby  breeding.  Also 
a  yearling  bull  from  saiue  line.  Tuberculin  iu.--b.  il.  Kx 
oellcul  op ptirt unity.  tl.M  IIIIH.lt  F4UM,  Se»r«1alv  K.  V* 


HoUtrii,-Prlv»l«u  llvlf.r  audlt.ill  r*lv«*.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  Individual!  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duron  Plgr.  MR0WNCNUFT  FARMS.  Mcliraw.  Coitlmd  Ci.I1 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Registered  Durocs 

111- Weeks  pigs,  #»lo.  September  giits.  In-cd  to  bonr 
raised  at  Cortiell  University.  H>as. 

JAMES  MORSE  -  Levsmna.  New  York 


COR  SALE— ''•■veral  line  Iteg.  Il«l*tcln*  -  Calve*— 
r  male  and  leliuilc.  C.  H.  INGHAM,  PortWIr,  N.  ».  ».  N.  No.  I 


FOR  SALE— 12  Perlecl  Reg.  Holsleins 

3 -Year-old*,  lubevoitlltt  tested.  «U  dny  gOaranu-e,  flesh  or 
soon  due.  Ormsby  breeding.  Korin  for  *ule,  iileul 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattlo  breeding.  C II  A  S.  A. 
HOWELL,  lion  ell*.  Oeungc  Co..  N,  Y.  70  miles 
west  N.  Y.  f_:.,  Erie  K.  It. 


HORSES 


Having  sold  nty  Elba  fnrni,  and  moving  on  n 
smaller  farm,  will  soli  4  rogibierod 

PERCHERON  STALLION  COLTS 

very  cheap,  Black,  3-ye.ar  old.  $250;  black,  4-yenr 
old,  well  brokoto  farm  wo'rk.  5-100 ;  gray,  2-yuar  old, 
very  low-down  and  thick .  5200.  gray  yearling,  5150 
All  those  rolls  a ro  sound,  brad  right  ami  have  good. 
Imavy  bone,— not  fatted  for  sale.  bin.  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  1  will  alio  sell  my  2200-pound.  12-year  old 
gray  hol  d  horse,  oheap—  lie  is  a  real  mi*,- if  you  paid 
52,000  for  a  colt  you  could  not  got.  hotter  breeding. 

Address,  P.  M.  CHAPPEL,  807  Frost  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


I  KICSII  FAMILY  JERSEY  COW  and  li- 
wcek-filrt  cnlf  for  sale;  reasonable.  II. 
NEWBY.  West  Creek.  N.  J. 


A  DOGS  and  FERRETS  ♦. 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallion*  mid  Mores,  Including  all  rny  *ho« 
Mock.  (We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollar*  In  «a*h 
pi-lien  in  three  show*  tlm  fall).  Ten  bruuii  and  slimv 
mares  w  eighing  oue  ton  onoh,  20  Stalll"U«  and  tllli.s 
rrom  one  to  thru.-  year*  old  If  a  stallion  1*  nr.-iluil 
111  your  dl-itilci  I  will  arrange  to  plane  one  there. 
My  sloek  will  please  yon.  'Kerins  arrangud. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  HORSES  K 

(Registered  Thoroughbred*) 

Two  very  Choice  Stallions.  One  Excellent 
Imported  Brood  Marc.  Several  Killies, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Gentle  and  Sound. 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flendngton  New  Jersey 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

coming  two  to  live  years  old,  sired  by  tiraud  Champions. 
JNO.  STOLLER  U  SON  -  Cation,  Ohio 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


AherHenn  A  none  noth aiinre*. ‘choice 

Hueiueeil  MllgUS  i  .divi,|u„K  Bred  right; 
priced  f4rh L.  I>.  X.  IkOKi'r*.  Frlendbblp,  ^’ew  York 

~  SHEEP  71  1 


FnrSaln  Hampshire  sheep,  hams  and 

(Ul  OdIO  EWES.  Apply  OPilIU  »4KM.  Fnrrhiiu,  (j.  y. 


Forestdale  Farm 

May  Rose-Masher  Sequel  bred  bulls  from  A.  R. 
dams,  all  ages,  at  fanners’  prices.  Also  a  fewchoice 
heifers.  Herd  Federally  tested. 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


^'SPECIAL  OFFER  == 

or 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  »re  offenng  to:  «Uc  two  tttiiteiwl  bulla  readv 
for  service  from  A.  H.  (.took  on  noth  *nle»  for  SI  60 
EACH.  A I  f  o  two  younger  bull*  from  sir  to  nine 
month*  old  for  SI  OO  Each  Herd  Kedernllv 
Tuberculin  Toted.  Beal  opporliuiltr  for  Dirmera. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 

Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  bred  to  Imp.  Ram. 
Also  Ram*.  STE  YENS  BROS..  Wilson.  New  York 


LARGE  BERKSHWES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Barrnws  and  sows  brml  by  ns  competing  in  P^nna 
State  feet! in ir  contest  made  average  daily  iiains  of* 

I. 93  to  2.25  pounds  per  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  t>(*  four  different  breeds.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  lirstat  tho  Tniemiitl/malin  (’bickfio. 

II.  4’.  X  II.  It.  II  ARP KN  IH  N(if  Bob  15.  Dumlee*  N.W 


Hamilton  Farm 

Offeriiig  thoiv  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve -COWS.  IIKIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford.  You'll  Do  Breeding 

Prices  low  fur  immediate  deliveries. 


HAMILTON  FARM 


F°K  fJ|ICpi\|CCYSi  Stoner  Hill  Farms 
BALE  \3I  a*  Ci  la  I™  T  9  offer  n  lew  very 

choice  Bulli  f'ai'es.  tanging  in  ages  from  three 
months  to  a  serviceable  ago.  Masher  Sequel  and  May 
Rose  breeding  Excellent  individuals,  ami  from 
Darns  lining  4UH  to  TtOO  lbs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  sell,  Address: 

It.  A  l*OW  Kits, Money  Hill  E arm*,  Hlcnihuw,  Pu. 


JrLegistered  33UROCS 

FAMOUS  DEFENDER  STRAIN 

Best  ofB reeding.  Kino  Rigs  of  both  Sexes  at  Farm¬ 
ers’  Prices..  Wnte  VALUVISTA  FARMS.  Albany.  K.  Y. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Polands 

for  sahv  liootl  one*.  Write  nic.  «.  K.  M  i  1.1. ,  Karmiln 


'»  Urod  Fall 

ITS  *4 1- i  Pigs 

irmilnlo,  Ohio 


Gladstone.  N.  J. 


GUERNSEY BulU^M£Sn&  Bifl  Type  Durocs  g*  ™c'"« 

during  Advanr .si  RegtW er  ilOme.  Low  pri-.-e.  Federal  Bird  toQr  Oilou  s*Us..lion Skid  anil  Jr.  herd  -lie  Lov  O 
tuberculin  tested.  »LBAM0HI  FARMS,  Hmu.  Ten  Mi.a  St  ,  B.ttan  Sensatliui.  GOBEL  E.\  SUt  .-timaoWr,  N  J 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  Knglish  Shepltertl  dogs  ;  Brood  Matrons.  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  t arm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  Chinn 
Hogs.  lo<-  for  instinctive  list.  Mshnti  Cnlll« 
KeinieU,  W  R  WATSON  Mgr.,  Box  1745.  Macon  Mg 

For  Sale  !  Meateh  (sl!!-nli«r!!  !  *»!»•  Males  $(>.  Females 


For  Sale:  Thoroughbred  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
n-.d  Bull  Calves,  also  cxcolleut  young  grndn  cows 
BRANGUSBUINK  FARM.  Tel  St.  James,  L.  1.  1 60. 
Chas.  S.  Butler,  owner;  E.  W.  Opdyke,  foreman. 

Albamont  Guernseys  w'Dv.Tt  Advancdt!  Kcgistur  CO" 

rU*h  in  '’»»v  litter  hloud.  {{mil  F^tleral  tubiwrculiii 

ALBAMONT  FAKMd,  J  C.  NAAfilZ.  Tea  Hipti  St.,  Boston 

Florham  Farm  Gucrnscys^ 

- 1 M*l  !  1 I  / 


ni  J'-'o  Orion  2n- 1.  O.  e.  K.  anil  S-owuion 

tlrei'dlog  Spring  Bo«re  and  Bred 

liilts  ftfr sale.  K.  H.  ril'llMitu.y  x  stUI, JtvrvtleM,  N.  1. 

DU  Kill’s- Choice  stock  for  shipment.  ELMWOOD 
FARMS.  K,  O.  Box  5,  Bradford,  N.  Y'. 


□E3CAMPSHIRES.  They  are 

bacon  lyre.  EVENTUit.LV  von  will  raise 
them,  why  not  nmv  t  Free  circular. 

A.  S.  GRAY  BILL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Be*  R  .  .  IlirU  lu  lUu.l.  p*. 


■WMNeNiotmggM— «— M— ■*,, 


Alfanolac  X*.  r  aim 

AllDUdluo  W.  It.  Xewten  \Ve*i  Itrattlcbero.  Yt 

FOXHOUND  PUPS.  2  Males,  1  Femdc. 
*  BoHUtios.  Ar.'tles,  $10  each;  Female,  $5. 


JOHN  WHITTLE 


;  Female,  $5. 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Year-old  male  Coon  Hound.  $15.  Mak¬ 
ing:  fine  dog.  J.  L.  LONG,  Dayton,  Pa. 

F  S  Tl  Ft  E  T  S 

for  huntiug  and  killing  rats.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Furu*uorth  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


VI  VVVUU(j  <  A  uirett  uni*  IV  vvvi.  VV'«  n.WMV  »  »niw,  avals,  a.  ■  . 

~ 7  GOATS 

Fresh  Grade  ToggenburgDoes 

Driving  wether*  anti  yearling  does. 

J.  II.  GILBERT  -  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggenburg  Bucks.  $20.  Pure  Bucks,  $15. 

8.  J.  SB  A  RULES  R.  D.  5  Nokristown,  Pa. 


3VANCY  O.  I.  C.'S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  g’lts,  service  bonr*  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  W.  W  KIM  A  N,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hutnmelitnwii.  l’«. 

For  Sale-3  Gilts,  2  Two-Year-Old  Sows 

1  two-year-old  Boar.  8  Pigs,  ail  full  blood  O.  I.  C. 
Also  1  full  blood  Berkshire  Boar,  two  years  old 

H.  L.  CARPENTER  -  Appleton,  N.  Y. 


O its  YnUe  Eci-d  Rills  About  tlatf 
Contains  giahi*,  vi  getatib-K,  meats,  bone,  table  scraps, 
etc.  i  'ftnccntrati  d,  aosolnu-ly  pure  and  sterile.  Balanced 
ration  for  poult  ry  and  swine.  Cast  ntmat  ball  other  tNUkasvs. 

II.  E.  MOTTS  CO.  Write  for  sample 

Rm.  322,  Conmiurihnl  Bank  Building  C  D  t  t 
Clevol.-md,  Ubln  I  ft  C,  C* 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price-.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret  ami  Glen  wood  Breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  l-e  tested  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees-  hairt  mnms.22  $.  }2*  St..  Pltll».,  Pi. 


BIG  BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS 

Brod  Sows.  $50  Sm-rjco  Boars,  5-M)  Lord  Master- 
hood  and  Epochal  strains.  Immune 

PEHSHURST  FARM  Out  R  Harbertti  P» 

_ _ _ _ _  ‘ 

SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  1922.  ii Iters  to  n  good  on  or  Symboleer 
nh.  M.L  CH0UM  IMMUNE.  No.  ltlltUU.  For  1  •rice  address 

•I.  t.  WAtNUX  -  Murbleilale,  Conn. 


Motts  Feeding  Tankage 


BIG  TYPE 

j  Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS 

,  Bellv ale  New  York 


Live  Stock  News 


AYRSHIRES  j 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

H  e  are  offering  animals  of  ullages  for  sale. 
Let  tis  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


1892  Thirty  years  of  satisfaction  1922 

A  Smashing  Price  Reduction 

Prices  Cut  to  the  Bone 

THE  TORNADO  SILO 

Single  Stave  or  Two-Piece  Stave 
Oregon  Fir  Silos  always  best 

A  FFW  DON’T S  DON’T  b“y 

j*-rLVY  UGHN  IQ  DON’T  buy  joints ; 
DON'T  buy  poor  doors;  DON’T  buy  poor  lumber ; 
DON'T  buy  weak  anchors;  DON’T  waste  money. 
If  Silos  pay,  buy  the  best,  just  as  you  buy  cows 
or  horses,  sheep  or  hogs,  seed  corn  or  fertilizer. 
Always  buy  the  best,  CHEAPEST,  but  buy  the  best 

WE  OFFER  THE  BEST  OREGON  FIR  SILOS 
AT  BEST  PRICES  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Good,  live,  farmer  agents  wanted. 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


r  triple 

HEAT 

CONTROL 


March  18,  1922 


That  Sheep-shearing  Champion 

I  notice  !>  question  in  your  columns 
about  (-hearing  sheep,  to  settle  a  dispute, 
and  would  like  to  enlighten  yon  a  little 
on  the  question.  I  have  been  in  the  sheep 
business  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
am  able  to  give  you  the  fads.  The  range 
sheep  are  mostly  fine  wool  sheep,  like 
Merinos  and  Kambouillot.s.  and  coarse 
wool  cross  breeds,  like  half  or  quarter- 
blood  Lincolns.  These  sheep  shear  per¬ 
haps  eight,  to  nine  pounds  on  the  average. 
I  have  seen  several  hand  shearers  and 
have  had  them  hired,  who  sheared  between 
75  and  100  sheep  in  a  10-honr  day,  and 
there  are  blade _  shearers  that  make  125 
a  day.  Experienced  machine  shearers 
easily  shear  125,  and  very  often  110  to 
150  head.  They  seldom  work  over  10 
hours,  as  it  is  very  strenuous  on  account 
of  stooping  over.  They  shear  from  a  floor 
and  not  from  a  bench.  The  sheep  are 
penned  directly  behind  them,  Jive  at  a 
time,  to  count  them  more  easily,  by  an¬ 
other  man,  called  a  wrangler.  The  fleeces 
are  also  tied  by  another  man.  When  the 
weather  is  not  warm  the  sheep  ore  closely 
con  lined  in  a  closed  shed,  just  before 
shearing,  to  sweat  them.  This  brings  the 


OILPULL  TRACTOR 


LOWEST 

UPKEEP 

EXPENSE 


Silage  Like  The 
Green  Pastures 

To  even  approach  the  food 
value  of  summer  pastur¬ 
age,  the  ailage  must  be 
perfectly  preserved  in  a 
silo  that  is  us  near  uir  tight 
as  manufacturing  skill  and 
correct  design  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  extreme  care  and  cx- 
tia^  operation*  used  in 
fitting  the  heavy  Green 
Mountain  staves,  safe-like 
doors  and  other  details 
show  their  effect  every 
winter  in  your  milk  check. 
Staves  arc  dipped  in  creo¬ 
sote  preservative;  hoops 
ore  extra  heavy;  wood 
ladder-rungs. 

Novel  anchorage  system. 

Write  for  booklet  end  spoclul  nflV 
prices  on  eerly  order*. 

Creamery  Package  Ml*.  Co. 
33S  West  St.  Rutland,  Vt. 


LONGEST 

AVERAGE 

LIFE 


LOWEST 
FUEL COST 


REASONABLE 

PRICE 


A  Baffling  Problem 
Solved  in  the  OilPull 


On  page  2(i0  W.  N.  A.  asks  for  the 
record  for  shearing  sheep.  About  40 
years  ago  my  uncle  and  his  brother  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  contest  to  see  hmv  many  sheep 
they  could  shear  in  one  day,  between  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset.  My  uncle,  Elmer  Arm¬ 
strong,  sheared  OS  sheep,  and  his  brother, 
•Tames  Armstrong,  sheared  80  sheep  in 
<>ne  day.  This  was  done  with  blades,  and 
they  sheared  three  different,  flocks.  lie 
says  that  at  that  time  they  could  shear 
sheep  as  fast  as  a  man  could  catch  and 
bring  them.  w.  e.  a. 

Altamont,  N.  Y. 


For  many  years  engineers  have 
JSK  known  the  Four  Vital  Factors 
/  necessary  in  a  tractor  to  make 

L  cheap  power.  These  are  (1)  Low- 
estFuelCost.  (2)LowestUpkeep 
Cost.  (3)  Longest  Life.  (4)  Reasonable 
Purchase  Price.  (See  diagram  above.) 
The  problem  has  been  to  combine  these 
four  vital  factors  in  one  tractor.  The  Rumely  OilPull  produces 
cheapest  {arm  power  because  it  combines  all  four. 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


On  page  269  I  read  your  answer  to  “a 
day’s  work  shearing  sheep.”  About.  50 
years  ago  I  worked  on  the  Haggin  & 
Carr  ranches  in  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  where 
about  300,000  sheep  were  sheared  twice  a 
year.  Among  the  shearers  was  a  little 
Mexican,  about  5  ft.  tall,  who  sheared  his 
105  sheep  every  day.  Among  the  others, 
while  they  all  tried  for  the  hundred,  they 
seldom  reached  it.  They  were  paid  5 
cents  per  head.  They  used  no  bench,  but 
threw  the  sheep  onto  its  hindquarters, 
with  its  hack  to  the  shearer's  left  leg. 
Commencing  at  the  belly  he  sheared  to 
the  hack;  then,  with  his  left  hand,  flop¬ 
ped  the  sheep  over  and  sheared  to  the 
belly.  The  wool  was  taken  away  by  at¬ 
tendants  and  trodden  into  big  sticks  as 
fast  as  sheared.  Nearly  all  of  these 
sheep  lost  quite  a  lot  of  their  hide  in 
the  operation,  and  all  had  to  go  through 
the  dtp,  made  by  boiling  tobacco  leaves, 
lime  and  sulphur,  to  keep  maggots  out.  of 
the  gashes.  w.  H.  staples. 

Massachusetts. 


TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL 


V.V  5*11  dlrcet  from  <mi-  Factory.  No  Hg«nts. 
Price*  mn  from  $13T> .00  tip,  depending  on  size. 
Alt  8lU>«  in  thi*  tstlc  are  highest  grade,  genuliut 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  nil  our 
latest  Improvements.  Subject  to  inspect  ton  ftt 
your  St»t Ion.  On  payment  of  small  deposit  wo 
will  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  If 
shipped  at  oueo  no  easti  in  advance.  You  can 
gave  money  by  get  tin*  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired. 


There  are  unusual  features  in  OilPull  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture.  Chief  among  them 
is  Triple  Heat  Control .  .  .  the  perfected, 
scientific,  oil-burning  system  which  solves 
the  problem  of  getting  the  power  out  of 
cheap  kerosene. 

Due  to  Triple  Heat  Control,  the  OilPull  Is  sold 
with  a  bona  fide,  written  guarantee  to  bum  kero¬ 
sene  successfuUy  under  all  conditions  and  at  all 
loads  up  to  its  full  rated  brake  horse  power. 

The  local  Advance-Rumely  Dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  all  the  features  of  the  OilPull.  In  the 
meantime,  write  for  a  copy  of  our  catalog  and  the 
new  Triple  Heat  Control  booklet. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

LaPorte,  Indiana 

Serviced  from  29  Bronch  Officei  and  fYarehoustt 

The  Advance-Rumely  line 
includes  kerose-nc  tractor*, 
steam  engines,  grain  and 
^  Mr,. 'N.  rice  threshers,  alfalfa  and 
r  \  clover  huUars.  and  farm  S 

\  trucks.  * 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Penna 


r  f  Advance- 

f  Rumely  Threiher  ■ 
/  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. ZZ 

Address  nearest  Branch  Office 
S  Please  send  frea  copy  of  booklet 
S  on  Triple  Heat  Control. 

Name . . . . . . . 


1  Poor  materials  cost  90 
-r**'r*'  HanEL  much  nowadays  that 
*  the  best  is  a  greater 
economy  to  the  buyer  than  it  ever  wa9. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  lOtimes as longas ordinary  roofs. 
Fire-proof  and  safeguards  you  against  loss  by 
lightning.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof 
you  can  buy  in  years  of  service — the  cheapest  In 
the  end.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
why.  Write  today  for  Cataios  No-  11 
American  l/on  Rooting  Co.  St*.  46  Middletown,  0. 


I  think  you  htlve  been  misinformed  in 
regard  to  shearing  sheep,  as  you  state 
about.  35  is  a  good  day’s  work  with  the 
shears.  With  a  machine,  anything  under 
65  would  be  considered  poor.  I  have 
front  300  to  500  ewes  sheared  each  year, 
and  the  young  man  who  has  done  the 
work  for  the  last  three  years  has  never 
put  in  10  hours  a  day,  and  never  has  less 
than  SO  and  often  over  100  sheared  a  day. 
One  man  to  catch  and  set  Up  and  another 
to  tie  the  wool  is  the  way  we  work  it.  I 
know  of  several  nieu  who  will  do  as  well. 
I  think  the  Australian  record  is  some¬ 
thing  over  250  per  day,  for  over  30  days, 

I  had  a  sheep  shearer  offer  to  bet  $100 
that  he  could  shear  100  sheep  iu  100 
minutes.  I  have  timed  them  shearing 
often,  when  the  man  did  not  know  that 
he  was  being  timed,  and  he  would  turn 
out  a  perfect  job  on  large  ewes  in  two 
to  two  minutes  and  a  half.  The  size  of 
the  sheep  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
number  that  can  be  sheared  in  a  day.  as 
one  can  hold  the  smaller  sheep  with  less 
effort.  M,v  sheep  are  fair-sized,  as  they 
are  pretty  well  bred  to  Shropshire. 

Michigan.  L.  h.  ciufROH. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


^ fid  mo  voum 
_  B«da#  und  addrei* 
•nd  I  will  mail  yoij  rnf 
DfW(i«t«  Book  Free,  postpaid 


GATES 


^  draff,  wm 

or  twin*  out  of  «)tApo.  No  mil*  used.  Everv^fl 

board  double  bolt**!  botwacn  8  *offlo 

upi  Itthta.  Won't  InJuro  titock  aanily  re- / 
p.  paired.  Factory  uajlt  «t  ]«••  th.m  home 
rr»« du  prlcoff.  Write  for  Ualaloff.  I 

fcr  AJvIn  V.  Row*.  Pr*«, 

■fe.  .  ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

K  , *  <*0*  Ad*m*  Olrooti  Gftlooburff,  III. 


=-  — the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
i  • 22  Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
^  .  been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
marketsin  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

B  Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

)  jr  fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
Aji  in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason- 

able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
-v  are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 

si  success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
\  the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
\  great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
l  ’w  \y  of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
*  v'V  x  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
%\  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 


February  was  quite  agreeable  for  a 
Winter  month,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  of  zero  weather.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  has  been  harvested.  Wheat 
has  been  exposed  quite  a  good  deal  this 
Winter.  Not  as  many  changes  in  farms 
as  usual,  nor  so  many  auctions,  at  which 
property  sells  lower  than  formerly.  We 
have  had  only  about  two  weeks  of  sleigh¬ 
ing,  farmers  taking  their  chances  to  haul 
logs  and  firewood.  Fat  lambs  are  worth 
14c  per  lb.;  fat  pigs,  10e;  veal,  12c. 
Beef  is  dull  and  low,  except  when  you 
buy  it  over  the  counter.  Wheat,  .$1.30; 
oats,  40c;  corn.  50c;  barley,  7Sc ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1;  Irish  Cobbler  seed,  $1.25;  but¬ 
ter,  35c ;  eggs,  30c.  K.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LABEL 


DANA  S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  sorial 
niinibei‘8.  They  ate  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
ami  reliable  murk.  .Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

O.  II.  DANA  CO.,  71  Main  St.,  Went  Lebanon,  N.  11. 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


cures  itch,  mange  and 


J  ti-laff  ffljr  scabies  on  yonr  nui- 
juals,  or  it  does  not 

■  .  cost  you  a  cent.  Absol 

naranteod.  Liberal  packag"  $  1  .M>  at  yout- 
or  write  CRAHAWN  FARMS.  I«*„  Hoi  Ha  a.  Nawpoit.  vt. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


A  cask  came  before  a  police  court  in¬ 
volving  the  ownership  of  an  eight-day 
dock.  After  listening  to  both  sides,  the 
magistrate  turned  to  the  prosecutor.  “You 
get  the  clock,”  he  said  gravely.  “And 
what  do  I  get?”  asked  the  guilty  thief. 
“You  get  the  eight  days,”  replied  the 
j  it  dge. — Answers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It  oral  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  t/uick  reply  anil  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Below 

Farm  Prices! 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  all  prices  be  inline 
with  prices  he  must  accept. 

We  have  now  put  Hinman 
Milker  prices  to  our  1916  level. 
Today  it  lakes  less  milk,  potatoes, 
wheat  or  hay  to  buy  a  Hinman 
Milker  than  ever  before. 


Solving  Feeding  Problems 


Obstructed  Teat 

What  causes  a  spider  in  cow’s  teat? 
She  milked  fine  for  a  week  or  so  after 
the  calf  was  gone  and  all  at  once  a  hard¬ 
ness  earne  in  the  teat,  and  I  used  a  milk 
tube  to  get  the  milk.  She  is  a  heavy 
milker.  j.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

0 

The  term  “spider”  is  sometimes  used  by 
dairymen  to  describe  a  blocked  or  ob¬ 
structed  condition  of  the  milk  duet  of  the 
teat  or  its  opening.  In  some  cases  wart- 
like  growths  form  in  the  opening  or  near 
it,  and  these  may  be  removed  by  opera¬ 
tion.  For  the  purpose  a  little  sharp- 
edged,  inverted  cone,  is  passed  into  the 
teat  and  pulled  downwards  lo  cut  off  the 
growths.  In  other  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  slit  down  through  a  stricture  or  ob¬ 
struction  in  four  different  directions  by 
means  of  a  teat  bistoury  or  slitter.  All 
such  instruments  must  be  boiled  for  15 
minutes  each  time  before  use.  or  they  will 
be  about  certain  to  carry  into  the  teat 
infective  germs  which  cause  destructive 
mammitis  ( garget).  That  is  specially 
true  of  a  milking  tube,  which  always 
causes  more  harm  than  good  when  used 
without  careful  sterilization.  Teat  plugs 
and  dilators  are  also  useful  in  remedying 
conditions  such  as  you  describe.  We 
should  advise  you  to  have  a  veterinarian 
operate.  If  you  cannot  do  so,  whittle  a 
dilator  or  plug  front  lead  and  insert  it  in 
the  teat  between  milkings,  after  the  teat 
has  been  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a 
hot  l-to-1000  solution  of  ehinosol.  One 
end  should  be  flattened  and  punctured  for 
admission  of  a  tape  to  be  tied  around  the 
teat  when  the  dilator  is  in  place,  and  the 
flattened  part  has  been  turned  upward. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Dairymen  profit  on  each  ton,  our  reward  is  in  the 

To  tell  you  something  of  the  solution  steadily  increasing  output  of  our  plant 

of  feeding  problems  as  we  see  them  and  which  is  resulting.  This  has  been  a 
...  .  .  ,  .  -  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us,  for  it 

us  we  work  them  out  in  the  conduct  of  .  ..  ,  .  ,  ... 

.  ,  ,  .,  ,  .  , -  .  is  evidence  that  we  have  succeeded  m 

our  business,  we  have  decided  to  devote  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

,  ...  ,  what  we  started  out  to  accomplish:  the 

our  advertising  space  in  this  issue  to  the  .  ,  xl  , 

.  *  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  .  prosperity  of  the  users  of  our  feeds  as 

purpose:  an  informal  letter  of  what  we  ,, 

,  ’  .  ...  well  ns  our  own. 

do  and  why  we  do  it.  T  .t,  e  •  i  , 

,  .  ,  in  the  foregoing  we  have  emphasized 

Our  business  policy  is  based  on  the  be-  ,  .  . 

,•  protein,  as  if  that  were  all  there  is  to 

lief  that  as  a  farmer  you  are  making  an  f  .. 

.  „  t  .  .  j  feeding.  This  is  a  common  mistake,  for 

honest  effort  to  succeed.  ..  .  .  ,  ,  .  ■  ,  ^  , 

T  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,,  the  correct  amount  of  curbohydrates  and 

Judging-  from  articles  appearing  in  the  .  .  ,  , . 

.  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  mineral  matter  i#  just  as  important  as  the 

various  farm  journals  there  seems  to  be  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  protein — just  enough  of  each  should  be 

much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  _ _ • ,  .  ,  rn  , 

,  ,  .  *  ,  .  .  provided,  no  more  and  no  less.  Too  much 

methods  of  Successful  dairving.  ,  .  -  ..  ...... 

..  ,  ...  *  ,  protein  in  proportion  to  the  heat  forming 

One  of  the  chief  questions  discussed  _ _  „  .  .  .  T 

,  ,  elements  is  just  as  bad  as  too  little.  Iu 

relates  to  the  economy  of  using  ready  „  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  j  ...  ,  ,  -  one  case  the  surplus  protein  is  wasted 

mixed  feeds  Or  the  purchase  of  separate  „  ,  .  „  ..  ,  ,  . 

....  .  .  -  ,  ,  and  in  the  other  the  carbohydrates, 

ingredients  and  doing  the  mixing  at  home.  »  , 

,  .  ,  ,  Either  means  loss  to  the  feeder. 

You  have  access  to  many  formula  pub-  T„  ,  , 

lushed  m  farm  journals,  and  if  the  feed  those  of  high  digestibility  are  given  con. 
will  keep  your  cows  m  good  physical  con-  sidprat5on.  A  fwl  Inay  ahow  a  high 
dition  and  produces  milk  at  a  ower  cost,  erude  ana]ys;s  and  t  the  di&GHti bility 
Ihen  we  believe  that  you  should  do  your  be  vcry  lmv  It  is  on]y  what  the  cow  can 
..wn  mixing.  As  manufacturers,  we  do  utilize  thnt  gives  results.  the  feed  of  low 

not  expect  you  to  use  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds,  digeatibility  only  puts  an  added  burden 
unless  they  keep  your  cows  in  better  con-  on  bpr  digcstive  sy8tera. 

dition,  and  enable  you  to  make  greater  We  are  firm  believers  in  high  grade 
net  profit  from  your  dairy.  feeds.  Thp  be*t  are  none-  too  good  and 

This  statement  may  sound  strange  com-  when  properly  bleniled  give  thp  most  sat. 
ing  from  a  manufacturer  of  feeds,  but  we  isfactory  resuIts.  0ur  policy  is  to  use 
realize  that  unless  we  can  render  service  only  thc  bMt  to  ^  bad  f(„.  the  r 

which  is  of  real  value  to  the  users  of  our  tended  and  accounts  for  the  records  of 
products,  our  business  has  no  reason  for  inc.reast.d  milk  production,  at  lowered 
existing.  cost  per  quart! 

The  basic  principle  on  which  we  work,  Recently  a  large  dairy  feeder  asked 
therefore,  is  service.  e  do  not  make  our  representative  why  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 
feeds  simply  to  sell,  but  make  them  to  fit  COBt  more  per  ton  than  the  feed  he  was 
particular  needs  of  feeders,  each  adapted  usillg.  He  had  failed  to  understand  the 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  high  character  and  easy  digestibility,  with 
An  explanation  of  the  plan  which  is  perfect  balance  and  uniform  blend, 

followed  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  That  was  before  he  had  tested  the  feed, 
Feeds  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  way  in  and  he  was  not  a  friend  to  ready  mixed 
which  each  need  is  studied  and  the  feed  feeds,  but  he  was  willing  to  be  shown, 
made  to  meet  it.  jfe  bad  ensilage,  which  required  Red 

BelievingThat  the  need  must  be  studied  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  to  form  a  bal- 
from  the  farmers’  standpoint,  we  find  ance.  and  although  if  cost  him  several 
that  the  haj.  silage  and  other  roughage  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the  feed  he  had 
which  he  grows  varies  widely  in  feeding  been  mixing  at  home,  he  got  more  milk 
value;  some  is  low  in  protein,  some  is  and  each  quart  cost  him  less.  lie  is  now 
high  in  protein,  but  all  must  be  utilized,  using  nothing  else. 

If  all  roughage  were  the  same  in  nutri-  The  home  mixture  cost  less  than  th» 
five  value,  the  problem  would  be  much  Red  Brand,  but  it  lacked  what  the  other 
simpler,  hut  to  meet  conditions  as  they  feed  furnished  to  give  results, 
are,  furnish  the  cow  a  balanced  ration  of  if  space  permitted  we  might  go  on  to 
feed  and  roughage,  and  enable  changes  to  explain  in  detail  how  the  ingredients  are 
be  made  from  one  roughage  to  another  assembled  expressly  to  maintain  the  nec- 
without  loss,  is  far  from  simple.  It  re-  essary  standards  at  lowest  cost.  The 
quires  a  feed  of  different  composition  for  Care  with  which  the  feed  is  manufactured 
each  roughage.  to  insure  uniformity  of  mechanical  con¬ 

cur  next  step  was  to  group  the  rough-  dition  and  how  the  ingredients  are 
age  into  three  groups:  high,  medium,  and  changed  to  take  advantage  of  market  con- 
low  protein,  and  to  prepare  feeds  which  ditions.  to  lower  the  cost  and  still  main- 
would  form  a  balanced  ration,  each  with  tain  always  the  exact  standard  and  bal- 
the  roughage  as  required.  The  result  is  ance  of  nutrients,  and  how  carefully  the 
that  whether  you  feed  Red  Brand  Tioga  tables  have  been  prepared  to  guide  you  in 
Dairy  heed,  with  DIGESTIBLE  feeding.  But  space  does  not  permit  and 

I  ro.ein,  \\  hite  Brand  I  ioga  Dairy  Feed  these  and  other  interesting  features  must 
with  DIGESTIBLE  Protein  or  wait  until  another  time. 

Bice  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  with  13%  This  much  we  must  tell  now,  however, 
DIGESTIBLE  Protein,  the  cow  will  get  that  all  this  work  is  under  the  personal 
the  same  amount  of  DIGESTIBLE  pro-  supervision  of  experts,  each  working  for 
tein  per  day,  if  you  follow  instructions  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose; 
in  feeding.  That  is.  the  total  of  the  JJad  ls*  the  interest  of  who  use  our 

digestible  protein  iu  both  the  feed  and  The  expert  who  studies  your  conditions, 
roughage  will  be  tbe  same  in  each  case,  makes  the  formula?  to  fii  them,  and  in- 
Digestible  protein  is  j'ust  as  valuable  speets  the  finished  product,  is  one  of  the 

to  the  cow  in  producing  milk,  whether  !n  the  country.  You 

.  .  ..  e  ..  f  lL  .  ,  would  be  justified  in  paving  him  a  good 

she  gets  it  from  the  roughage  or  the  feed,  salary  if  you  have  a  large  herd,  just  to 

For  this  reason  we'  believe  that  the  first  look  after  your  feeding.  But  even  then 

economy  in  dairy  feeding  is  to  utilize  tie  could  not  serve  you  so  well,  for  he 
,  .  .  ,  would  lack  the  assistance  of  our  other 

tvhat  is  grown  on  the  farm  and  then  buy  expert*,  in  buying  and  manufacturing,  and 

the  grain  food  that  will  furnish  just  the  the  equipment  which  enables  us  to  de- 
balanee  that  is  needed.  liver  a  perfect  blend,  ready  to  feed.  The 

The  same  economy  should  be  made  iu  feed  to  which  nothing  should  he  added 

..  ,  for  that  would  destroy  the  balance  and 

the  use  of  grain  grown  on  the  farm,  undo  all  the  care  of  preparation  which 

Whole  ground  grains  are  not  alone  good  it  represents. 

for  milk  production;  they  are  too  low  in  '1  hese  are  the  reasons  why  we  take 

protein  and  correspondingly  high  in  heat  ?or\lrf  S-T  "'V 

,  ,  .  ,  *  ‘  f,  .  seem  simple,  but  in  reality  is  intensely 

and  fat  forming  elements.  Often  it  is  intriojite,  and  why  we  believe  we  are  teli- 

profi table  to  sell  the  grain  and  use  the  ing  you  the  whole  truth  in  our  claim  that 

proceeds  to  buy  dairy  feed.  But  this  is  "'‘  are  not  simply  selling  feed,  but  fur- 

■  i  .  .  mshtng  you  true  Twya  Feed  Service  with 

not  always  the  case,  and  to  meet  such  a  every  bag  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feed. 

condition  wo  have  prepared  form u lie  Yes.  we  want  you  to  use  our  feed  and 
which  show  what  concentrates  to  use  believe  we  can  help  you  prosper.  At 

with  the  grain  and  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  to  U  ,fol!?,wi°S 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  directions  prove  it  for  yourself.  If  we 

maintain  the  proper  standard  as  nearly  t.an-t  make  good  we  are  willing  to  abide 
as  possible.  This  information  we  fur-  by  our  first  declaration  that  yon  should 
nish  for  the  asking.  y°ur  own  mixing  if  we  can’t  make  it 

,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  worth  your  while  to  use  ours. 

Our  whole  study  is  to  see  how  we  can  Ti0ga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co., 

help  the  users  of  our  feeds  make  a  profit.  A.  C.  Palmer.  President. 

That  makes  them  larger  users,  and  as  Waverly  N  Y 

we  figure  only  a  fixed  manufacturing  "  ’  —Advertisement. 


MILKER 

$45—  Per  Unit 

F.  O.  B.  Oneida .  N.  Y. 


The  Standard  Milker  at  $45.00 
per  Unit  or  the  complete  electric 
outfit  (no  installing)  will  save  at 
least  its  original  cost  every  year 
in  time  and  labor. 

Remember  that  it  is  backed  by 
14  years  of  success.  There  are 
over  50,000  Hinmans  in  use. 

In  practice  it  has  proved  the 
most  successful  and  the  most 
durable,  because  it  is  simple  to 
use  and  care  for.  That's  why 
today  there  are  more  Hinmans 
than  any  other  in  use. 

Learn  how  you  can  save  money, 

,  have  more  time,  and  cut  loose 
from  the  milking  stool.  Send 
for  our  1922  Catalog. 

HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 


HINMAN 

AGENCY 

is  open  to  men  who 
want,  to  earn  more 
money.  We  have  some 
open  territory.  Write 
today. 


Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Cross-firing  Horse 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  a  treatise 
on  shoeing  speedy  horses.  I  have  a  pac¬ 
ing  mare.  When  speeding  she  cross-fires, 
hits  her  right  fore  hoof  on  the  inside  with 
her  left  hind  foot  about  middle  way  from 
toe  of  hind  foot.  s.  .s. 

Delaware. 

It  would  be  best  to  drive  the  horse  to  a 
sheer  who  makes  a  practice  of  shoeing 
track  horses,  lie  will  have  to  study  the 
cane  and  experiment  until  he  hits  upon  a 
plan  of  shoeing  that  will  prevent  cross¬ 
firing.  We  should  suggest  driving  with 
hopples.  We  take  it  that  you  put  boots 
on  the’  horse.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
should  suggest  building  up  the  outer  w  t  l 
of  the  right  fore  foot  and  putting  a  long 
trailer  on  the  outer  heel  and  building  up 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  fore  feet 
should  also  be  shod  to  give  rolling  mo¬ 
tion.  Toe  weights  may  have  to  be  used 
and  shifted  about  until  they  have  the 
necessary  effect.  If  the  legs  or  joints  are 
out  of  plumb  (crooked)  the  trouble  may 
not  prove  curable.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  book  that  gives  specific  instructions 
regarding  the  shoeing  of  fast  horses. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(.standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 


All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 
Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Chronic  Collar  Gall 

Give  me  information  in  regard  to  treat¬ 
ing  a  shoulder  boil  on  mare’s  shoulder. 
The  boil  has  not  healed  up  since  last 
Summer,  and  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to 
work  her  the  spot  grows  bigger.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

There  is  only  one  successful  method  of 
treating  such  a  chronic  sore,  and  that  is 
to  cut  it  out  with  a  clean  knife  and  treat 
as  a  common  wound  until  healed.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  best  to  have  a  trained 
veterinarian  do  the  cutting,  but  if  none  is 
available  do  not  fear  to  do  it  yourself, 
unless  the  sore  is  quite  close  to  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  in  thc  groove  of  the  neck.  First 
clip  the  hair  from  about  the  sore;  then 
scrub  the  skin  clean  with  soap  and  hot 
water,  and  when  dry  swab  the  sore  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  horse  being  cast, 
or  perfectly  restrained,  the  sore  should 
then  be  dissected  out  with  a  clean  sharp 
scalpel.  The  veterinarian  would  first  in¬ 
ject  a  cocaine  or  eucaine  solution  to 
numb  the  parts  and  so  prevent  unneces¬ 
sary  suffering.  When  the  sore  has  been 
removed  and  the  bleeding  stopped,  wet 
the  wound  two  or  three  times  daily  with 
’’white  lotion,"  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  six  drams  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  soft  watcre.  Label  the 
bottle  “poison,”  and  shake  it  well  each 
time  before  use.  Do  not  disturb  the  scab 
it  forms. 


Kills  Lice.  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  an  live  ho^s  prove  that  a  2  1  2  per  cent 

dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  hill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  moulli,  etc. 

We  will  se nd  yon  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hoga  tree  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  Til  EM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  •**  50. 
For  sale  bF 

THE 
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Tor  "Your  Farm~This"tear 

The  Genuine  7VEW  IDEA  Spreader 

TAKE  today's  bed-rock  price  on  the  New  Idea 
Spreader  and  figure  conservatively  on  the  increase 
in  land  values  and  crops  which  comes  with  scien¬ 
tific  manuring.  You'll  find  this  sturdy,  thoroughly  dependable 
machine  will  pay  you  a  profit  of  approximately  25  percent  per  year. 

But  look  out  for  imitationa.  Insist  on  the  genuine 


-  ...  —  m  m  ftecistered  JLU5,P«v0ff.«  -M  J _ _ 

^Original  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


and  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  machine  that  spreads  wider, 
spreads  more  evenly,  is  lightest  of  draft  and  lasts  longest. 

Write  for  Special  Prices  -  -  Today 

Send  post  card,  letter  or  coupon.  Get  our  bed-rock  prices,  full 
details,  and  particulars  of  our  Gold  Bond  Guarantee  which  pro¬ 
tects  you  absolutely  against  breakage  and  defect. 

You  will  make  more  money  by  getting  a  genuine  New  Idea— for 
your  farm— this  year.  We’ll  gladly  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  prices  and  full  information  on  New  Idea  Spreaders. 


Name. 


Address 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comeB  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


Kill  Rats 


New 
Way 

In  Fraone  (lie  Worlds ’pieatest  lali- 
oraWry  bar  discovered  »  germ  that 
kill"  nils  lind  Miloe  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sw  fe.  duinot  barm  human 
*  beings,  dogs.  unto,  birds. chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  aud  outbuildings,  with  ho 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 
rUAA  D  Get  our  five  book  on  rats  and 

rree  BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIKUS 
and  how  to  (ret  some. 

R.  T.  Virus.  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


15Year  Guaranteed 

SLATE  SURFACED 


Red  or 
Creeri^^H 


Best  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 


approved:  Fir* 

UmJvrwraers* 

La h orator  I es  fYliR  regular  Radio  Brand - 

v/  full  atamlard  weight  (t-fl  lt»«. 
pap  roll).  Erectly  aamr  irrnoa  and  quality  i or  wltirh 
—  had  to  aak  f.’l.lfr  a  ndl  la^t  *.prln» 
roofing  f*»lt 


Mad*  of  hcarr 

.ophalt  Stir* 
grmen  colors. 


f  ncCd  will  vi 


■at ii rated  and  coated  with 
crushed  alato  hi  nattiral  red  or 
Color*  mt!  permanent  and  tion-fnding- 


I 

l 


fgroen  <  oiora.  c.oiora  »ie  permanent  and  tioti  -  fading- - 
reqolro  no  or  •talcmqr  and  each  rain  waahea  It 

xr**h  and  i  l»'ar», 

tn  rolLi  32  Inch**  wido.  40^  faet  long  <enoh  roll  enough 
to  coe*r  lOU  aquate  feet,  ullnwirtg  fur  1* -inch  lam  NaiK. 
’'"men t.  and  Inatrnrtlonn  im mded  with  each  roll  Eamy  to 
lay-  only  tool*  needed.  a  hammer  and  n  jack- ler.ife . 

If  vou  wnal  lo  apply  Mil*  r«vifinp.  nvrr  n'd  wnod  ehinftUs, 
npeol fy  folia  to  be  parked  with  extra  lout:  ooilo.  aud  add 
b  cent*  t»*r  roll. 

Buy  Your  Roofing  Now! 

Or dar  d tract  from  Uila  »d.  our  kuerontoe  protecta  you. 
Of  wide  for  Kimploi  **nt  tree  on  r**queat 

Shsppod  from  nhlOairo,  Knrteu»  Oily  and  Si.  Paul,  or  from 
weMhoueca  at  York.  I*a..  and  Nt.  Louie.  Mo. 

•  NOTICE:  Price*  In  Hanna r.  City  and  St. Paul  territories 
••lllcpar  roll  extra--42.30  per  roll.)  Send  your  order  to 
boll**  nearmt  you.  Addreas*  Dept.  T-74 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sella  tt» 


IVow  Only 


Latest  Model 
Lever  Control 
Works  Easier 
Cots  Faster 
^  Rons  Steadier 


F.O.B. 


K.C. 


Less 


of  All  Log  Saw  Offers 


My  BIGGEST  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever, 
fcaw  10 gn  or  cut  down  trees.  Make  Money.  Big  demana  lor  wood. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  Latest  Model  Combined  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  this 
offer.  Newest  tmprovementa— Better  built.  An  Encine  Vou  Can  Oapend  On. 
Eaa  two  fly-wheels  foreteady  running  of  saw  blade  at  full  capacity.  Use  engine 
for  belt  work  without  removing  saw  gears  or  taking  rig  apart,  Poes  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defect. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Bet  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
Users  eay—  Beats  any  other"— "Rnn9  fine!"  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  Quick  on  this  offer.— ED.  H.  WITTE. 

U/ITTE  ClUrilUV  WADIfC  1895  Oakland  Ave.KansasClty, Mo. 
■VIIIIj  Ll\ull\L  iiUKRj,  1895  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 

From  Pittsburgh  J2U.00 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Write  tor  Log 
and  free  Gaw  EJI 
Catalog  Today  ^ 


Ttie  Only 
Practical 

Tree  Saw 

*UIIL 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeds  for  an  Intensive  Dairy 

Is  this  a  good  ration  for  grade  Guern¬ 
sey  cows?  T  have  no  silo ;  expect  to  keep 
five  cows ;  I  have  14  acres  and  am  going 
to  feed  them  in  the  barn  all  the  year 
round,  but  let  them  out  every  day  for  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  morning.  I  am  going  to 
raise  green  stuff  in  the  Summer.  What 
would  you  raise?  It  is  light  land,  and 
early.  I  am  going  to  feed  clover  and  Ited- 
lop  hay  with  corn  fodder.  Do  you  think 
I  can  keep  five  cows  on  (his  and  on  14 
acres?  I  am  going  to  have  a  milk  route. 
It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my 
place.  Can  one  man  handle  this  alone? 
The  milk  route  is  about  SO  quarts,  and  1 
expect  to  make  all  the  milk.  The  grain 
ration  is:  100  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs. 
gluten.  100  lbs.  beet  pulp,  10  lbs.  char¬ 
coal,  S  lbs.  salt,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
50  lbs.  bran  ;  1  lb.  to  every  3 y2  lbs.  of 
milk.  w.  H.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

The  ration  suggested  is  not  suitable  for 
feeding  dairy  cows.  It  is  relatively  too 
concentrated,  and  you  -have  not  utilized 
the  materials  that  will  yield  for  you  en¬ 
ergy  or  protein  at  the  least  possible  cos;. 
For  rows  of  average  production  there  is 
no  use  in  including  charcoal.  The  beet 
pulp  should  be  fed  moistened  rather  than 
included  in  the  straight  dry  mixture.  You 
could  simplify  your  ration  by  limiting  if 
to  a  combination  consisting  of  300  lbs. 
cornmeal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs. 
bran,  150  lbs.  oilmeal.  150  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  Going  back  to  your  problem  of 
soiling  crops,  it  might  be  well  to  rely 
chiefly  upon  oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
and  Alfalfa  for  such  use.  Of  course  green 
corn  must  be  included  in  this  combina¬ 
tion.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
silo  and  dire  corn  enough  to  provide 
silage  sufficient  to  feed  your  cows  dur¬ 
ing  both  the  Summer  and  Winter  seasons 
much  would  be  gained,  for  an  acre  of 
corn  will  yield  more  digestible  dry  matter 
during  a  season  than  any  other  crop  that 
can  be  produced  on  the  farm.  More 
labor  is  involved  in  growing  and  harvest¬ 
ing  soiling  crops;  but  of  Course  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  commonly  resorted  to  where  areas 
are  limited  and  intensive  farming  de¬ 
sired. 

For  average  cows  a  ration  yielding 
about  20  per  cent  of  protein  is  desired. 
The  mixture  that  I  have  submitted  does 
not  yield  quite  as  much  protein  as  this, 
and.  for  variety’s  sake,  you  could  well 
add  150  lbs.  of  gluten.  This  would  de¬ 
pend  of  course  upon  the  condition  of  the 
cows.  As  to  whether  one  man  could  care 
for  these  cows,  deliver  the  milk  and  grow 
the  crops  desired,  much  would  depend 
upon  the  industry  and  hustling  qualities 
of  the  man  himself.  Y'ou  are  laying  out 
a  man’s  job.  and  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  you  would  have  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  If  you  will  give  us 
further  information  as  to  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  ability  of  this  land  to 
produce  soiling  crops,  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  suggest  a  crop  rotation. 

Undesirable  Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  give  mo  a  balanced  ration 
for  milking  cows?  We  are  feeding  corn 
silage,  three  quarts  of  ground  oats  at  a 
milking,  aud  a  good  portion  of  mixed  hay 
twice  a  day.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the 
wav  we  are  feeding?  il.  V.  D. 

New  York. 

While  it  is  possible  to  maintain  horses 
on  a  ration  of  bay  and  oats  alone,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  produce  milk  eco¬ 
nomically  where  the  grain  ration  for  cows 
is  limited  to  corn  and  oats  alone.  Dry 
cows  and  bulls  might  survive  this  method 
of  feeding,  but  move  variety  and  more 
protein  is  essential  for  cows  in  milk.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  200  lbs.  bran.  300 
lbs.  cornmeal,  250  lbs.  ground  oats,  250 
lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  would 
give  you  much  better  results.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  would  improve 
the  combination  in  case  the  hay  fed  is 
largely  Timothy.  If  the  mixed  hay  con¬ 
tains  considerable  clover  or  Alfalfa,  then 
it  is  not.  as  necessary  to  include  this  large 
amount  of  oilmeal.  For  the  dry  cows  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn, 
oats,  brau  and  oilmeal  should  be  supplied. 
By  doubling  the  oats  the  amount  of  corn 
should  be  diminished,  yet  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  corn  is  perhaps  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  source  of  energy  available.  Oats, 
if  relied  upon  exclusively  to  provide  all  <>f 
the  concentrate,  would  be  an  expensive 
source  of  feed. 


Throw  Away  The 
Wheelbarrow! 


The  wheelbarrow  is  out  of  date 
for  barn  cleaning.  It’s  a  sloppy, 
back-breaking,  leg-tiring,  temper 
trying  way.  It’s  hard  work,  the 
old  way,  and  takes  twice  as  long 
to  clean  the  barn  as  with  the 


/ 


Jamesway  Manure  Carrier 

Write  today  for  the  Jamesway 
Dairy  Barn  book  of 336  pages,  telling 
all  about  the  Jamesway  carriers,  and 
other  devices  for  saving  time,  saving 
work,  and  getting  bigger  milk  yields. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  information 
on  barn  building,  ventilation,  and 
similar  subjects. 

Ask  for  barn  book  No  30. 


James 
Mfgr  Co. 


Elmira, 
New  York 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  U*e  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  jor  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

Write  us  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  AA  O  T 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  wUw  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down— easy  to  load.  Norepuirs.  wtww 

rices  Catalog  fro®. 
Box  29t>  Quincy. III. 


EMPIRE?^ 


■Mfg.Co., 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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New  Low  Prices 

NOW  READY 


cure**1® 

l  caTMX)G 


sidcred  ns  stone  in  making  np  the  mixture 
and  should  contain  a  goodly  amount  of 
pebbles  at  least  1*4  inches  in  diameter. 
If  the  sand  and  gravel  are  lino  it.  might 
be  well  to  use  a  richer  mixture,  say 
I  :iy2  :3. 

This  material  should  he  mixed  to  a 
“quaking”  consistency  and  placed  as  a 
continuous  operation,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  any  crack  through 
which  the  water  might  seep.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  place  at  one  operation,  when 
work  is  resumed  the  surface  must,  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  a  layer  of  paste  made 
from  cement  and  water  applied  to  a 
place  thickness  of  at  least.  %  in.  to  insure  a 
level  watertight  bond.  The  concrete  should 
urned  also  be  rammed  or  spaded  into  the  small¬ 
er  is  est  possible  space  in  the  forms  to  insure 
based  compactness  and  consequent  resistance  to 
ngine  the  passage  of  water  through  it.  If  the 
point,  wall  is  of  any  size  the  addition  of  woven 
n  be  wire  or  steel  bars  will  be  an  aid  in  the 
h  the  preventing  of  cracks  caused  by  contrac- 
ile  at  tion  du<«  to  temperature  changes.  The 
outside  portion  of  this  wall  can  be  given 
a  thorough  coating  of  some  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  roofing  paints,  aud  if  provided 
arn  with  a  tile  drain  around  the  bottom  and 
in  a  a  means  of  intercepting  and  disposing  of 
could  the  roof  and  surface  water  at  the  top,  the 
of  it  wall  should  give  little  trouble  from  seep- 
nt  an  age.  If  conditions  are  especially  had  it 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Frost  in  Storage  Cellar 

What  is  the  matter  with  our'  cave,  as 
there  is  always  frost  in  it,  and  some  of 
the  potatoes  are  frozen?  It  is  about 
10x14  ft.,  built  of  large  stone,  8  in.  thick; 
two  doors  in  front.  I  have  two  ventila¬ 
tors,  about  3  in.;  one  in  the  center  ex¬ 
tends  down  into  the  cave  about  a  foot, 
one  in  the  back  does  not  come  down  in¬ 
side.  It  is  not  lniilt  in  a  bank;  has  a 
comb  roof,  also  plank,  'J  in.  of  cement 
and  about  a  foot,  of  dirt.  F.  F. 

Brock wajrville,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  storage  cellar  from  the 
description  furnished.  It  is  not  very 
clear.  However,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  wall  construction  is  at  fault,  for  as 
I  understand  il,  the  walls  are  of  solid 
stone  masonry  and  exposed  to  Winter 
temperature.  Doors  to  the  pit  should  be 
double  and  should'  fit  lightly.  There 
should  also  be  some  means  of  controlling 
ventilation  when  the.  temperature  begins 
to  drop.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
only  heat,  available  for  keeping  the  tem¬ 
perature  above  the  freezing  point  is  that 
secured  from  the  ground  and  the  stored 
potatoes,  and  it  must  be  conserved.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  prepared  a  bulletin.  No.  347,  dealing 
with  potato  storage  houses,  their  con¬ 
struction  and  management.  A  copy  of 
this  can  be  obtained  by  writing  your 
Congressman,  and  this  will  give  you  sug¬ 
gestions  for  correcting  the  trouble  with 
yours. 


Jim  Brown’s  big  new  I  H  .  1  \ 

88-page  Bargain  Book  ■  \ 

has  Good  News  for  '] 

you!  Prices  are  now  ^ AKLi w l) 
lower  than  ever!  You 

can  save  big  money  on  J 

fence,  gates,  posts. 
roofing  and  paint. 

Wonderful  bargains  you  v 

have  been  waiting  for. 

Direct  from  factory 

Yon  save  money  right  from 

tho  start.  Jim  Brown  ships  Direct  from  Factory, 
and  Fays  AJ1  the  Freight.  His  double  galvanized 
fence  lasts  years  longer ;  saves  you  more  money. 
600,000  customers  ssy  so  t 

«  rv  the  time  to  boy  your  fence,  gates, 

nlUlnr  posts,  rooting  and  paint.  Jim 
ww  Brown's  new  prices  are  the  lowest 
ever.  Catalog  and  sample  of  fence  sent  to  you  free. 
Write  postal  today. 

Jim  Brown,  Pre» . 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  BS93  Cleveland, O. 


Cyclone  Fence  arnnnd  your 
homo  indicates  a  prtwiporoaa 
farm.  CaMW  pnsitere-by  to  ad- 
miro  your  propotty«  Increases 
property  values. 

Oar  fence  proposition  will  In¬ 
terest  you. 

Get  our  pre-wv  prices  and 
1522  catalog.  Tell  os  quantity 
and  Style  of  fence  runted.  We 
wt  1  state  exact  enst.  ot  fence 
(Jrirtrfl  to  yoar  atatloo. 

►  Write  Dept.  B.  200  today. 


Side  of  Sluice,  Showing  Rabid  and  Place  for  Hinge 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  We  Pay 

the  Freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  tor  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm, Poulcry  and  Law u  Fence 


JOOfl 


Think  of  It.  We  can 
now  sell  ExeeO  Metal 
r  Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated,  at  only  S2.SO  per  100 
sq.  ft,, painted.  Galvanized, 
only  18.90.  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices— lower  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else,  bend  for  ocr  fo  der  covering  all 
styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding.  Shingles.  Ridging, 
Ceiling,  etc. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  ONUS  1 15 


Don’t  buy  Roofing.  Paints,  Fencing.  Tires— any¬ 
thing  needed  this  spring  until  you  get  our  latest 
cut  price  folder.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roof¬ 
ing  before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  Write  for  Money  Saver  Bulletin. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  ®cLJ55SS3l.  SW2‘* 


Gale  of  Hardwood 

struetion  takes  advantage  of  this  fact 
and  utilizes  the  material  in  the  position 
to  secure  the  greatest  strength  niul  rigid¬ 
ity.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  work  up 
your  chestnut  into  roof  covering  and  in¬ 
side  (  oiling,  using  it  iu  this  manner  rath¬ 
er  than  making  the  attempt  to  make  a 
frame  from  it.  Southern  pine  or  other 
desirable  framing  lumber  could  be  used 
for  this  part  of  the  building. 


ty[  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


r£D  -  PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  REST  l*ON  4 NO  STEEL  MARKET 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLEXDIB  BARGAINS. 

R,  Ji.  CIIAFFIX  <&  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  heen  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Fa  rrr  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy.  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


.For  safe  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  f 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  in  March  and  jyou  Mill 
have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


Bos  40,  Rohwritown,P«, 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  aanted  to  cooks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds  Tbn  finest  lot  ol  breeders  I  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  order-,  for  baby  chicks.  Keb..  March, 
April,  Mar  delivery,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  halt  a  chance.  Kgits  ror  batch¬ 
ing  now  ready  In  any  miftiitlt) .  My  book.  “  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Holvsd,  $1,  or  free  with  all  *10  orders. 
Circulars  FTse.  KPGAB  BRIGGS,  Box  26.  Plea*, 
a-t  V  alley,  ».  V. 


DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  KWI 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Close  to  the  top  in  thisyear's  Vineland  Laying  contest 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


S’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Kglantine  strains.  6.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders, 
ho  lights  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chi.-ks 
hatched  in  improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision,  acquired 
by  iifteen  years’  experience  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorns.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  O.  Brown  Sergeant. vlll*,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hatched]  from  eggn  of  our  own  selected  breeders 
that  liavn  been  bred  for  type,  vigor,  and  high  egg 
production.  Free  range  nnd  Buttermilk  foil.  100% 
safe  delivers  of  etrong,.  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Chicks,  SIR  pel-  >00;  #LGO  per  l.OOO,  Hatching 
eggs.  90*  fertile.  $7  per  100.  RIKA  DOW  BROOK 
FARM,  O  RYAN,  Tivoli,  Now  York 


REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 

$.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Registered  on  both  sire  and  dam  side,  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  number.  Registered  on  sire  side  only .  25c  each. 
Vigorous.  three-year-"ld  hens  of  heavy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5-pounu  cockerels.  S20  hundred.  Chicks 
from  early  hatched  pullets,  516  hundred.  N'o  lights 
used.  E.  J.  WAOE.  1558  Lake  St.,  0e»t  2.  Elmira,  N  Y, 


March  IS,  1922 


Chicks 


Cornell  Certified 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Monish  Farms 

SAG  HARBOR 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer!,  and  Breeden  of 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  University  Certified  Stock 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  con'est  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  ,T.,  under 
cv..crol  of  New  Jersey  Stale  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
Is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  February 
27,  1022: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  20  175 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 .  35  179 

Ktjoii  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  7  lit 

Harry  11  Ober,  N.  J .  4fi  309 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  It.  1 .  10  181 

Uoselawn  Farm.  N  J...  .  .  19  195 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S  Bradford  Aliyn.  Mass  .  27  266 

Itoy  M.  Lyneb.  N  .1 .  31  187 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  27  126 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  21  116 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  34  360 

K.  C.  Coudict  k  Son,  N.  .1  21  226 

August  Weiss,  N.  ,1 . 33  279 

R  C.  U.  I.  HKDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  41  537 

S.  C  It.  I,  REDS 

11.  W.  COlUngwood.  N.  J . 36  314 

Henry  P‘,  Walker.  Mass .  18  36 

0.  Iteed  Ferguson.  N.  , I  . .  30  187 

Fred  C  Nlxun.  N.  J . 21  267 

Howard  <1.  Taylor,  N.  J  . .  33  344 

R  W  Tracy.  N.  .1 .  22  220 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  .1  35  295 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  VV.  Bralnard,  N.  Y .  26  111 

ANCONAS 

,lust-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  28  245 

E.  Dittiuur,  N.  J .  43  278 

Solomon  Itichman,  N,  J . .  30  257 

LEGHORN'S 

Tangle  wold  Farm.  N.  Y .  32  258 

Bock  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  32  290 

,1.  W,  Bottchur,  N.  J .  44  397 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . . .  27  203 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  35  251 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  36  234 

Cranberry  li rook  Farm.  N.  J .  36  237 

J.  8.  Cray  5r  Son,  N,  J  . .  H  319 

Harold  w.  Davis,  N  .1 . 35  820 

Alex  EiChenbuutn,  N.  .1  . 26  188 

Klgenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  28  187 

Plnuhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  28  266 

Mattie  1J.  Eppele.  N.  ,1  .  42  235 

Geo.  U.  Ferris,  Mich . . .  42  363 

Richard  Frunke.  N.  J .  30  279 

Green  da  in  Farm.  N  Y  . .  48  457 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . 41  277 

Leo  A.  G  routed,  Conn .  35  215 

Honry  E  Holno.  N  .1 .  37  240 

John  J.  Hoerdt,  N.  J .  33  213 

The  Hoehu  Farm, N.  Y,,,,, . 29  270 

A,  H.  Hull.  Conn .  S.i  301 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  36  317 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N  J . 23  187 

Sami.  Johnston,  N  J  ...  83  204 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J ., ,  .  32  241 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  .!!  29  216 

Robert  Cl.  K napp,  N.  Y . .  37  226 

Jay  I>.  Lester,  N.  Y .  11  175 

Francis  K  Lincoln,  Conn .  33  205 

LUm  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  409 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  .1 .  . .  43  411 

Marquis  .V  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  32  262 

HerbertO.Mnxbuni.lt  1  . .  10  117 

Meadowedgu  Farm  N.  Y .  27  256 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 28  169 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J  .  39  405 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  42  339 

Samuel  Nleco  A  Son,  N  J .  36  223 

H.  Olsen,  N,  J  .  45  227 

Plnuwppd  Poultry  Farm, N.  J . .  .  25  260 

Mauuiog  Pelts,  N.  J  . 21  211' 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  j .  31  I8.7 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . ""  31  252 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  26  268 

John  K.  Roessuer.  N.  J .  32  211 

Rosebtll  Farm.  N  ,1 .  35  232 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  49  273 

J.  W.  Bolireib.  N,  V . ”  27  252 

Khndowbroolc  Farm,  Conn .  27  230 

A-  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  32  340 

Spring  Luke  Farm.  N.  J  . . . .  38  285 

John  G.  Biuiinonds,  N.  ,1 .  29  245 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  . 33  235 

Willis  IS  Stryker.  N.  J . . .  37  302 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 26  236 

Wallace  S.  Buy  dam,  N,  J .  2i  222 

Tom's  Poultry  Faun,  N.  J... .  37  306 

J.  R.  Van  llontuo,  N.  J .  16  135 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J .  31  216 

John  F.  Wuhrell,  N.  J .  30  268 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  19  185 

James  W noise  1,  N.  J  .  24  197 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.  V, ,  .  44  171 

Wllhurtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  223 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 33  230 

SOW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn., .  29  244 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . . .  32  280 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  30  256 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  23  237 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  9  202 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  18  249 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  21  2  1 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  47  265 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  21  193 

Total  .  3059  25413 


—and  I'll  prove  It  to  you  In  roy  100-page 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  produc¬ 
ing  big,  white  eggs  even  In  keenest  winter 
days.  They  pay  by  starling  to  lay  early — 
nnd  working  late.  There  isn't  a 
lazy  streak  In  a  single.  "Fomoua” 
Ancona.  They  work  hard  for 
7a  you  and  eat  less  than  most 

birds.  P.lg  catalog  free  if  you 
5  write  letter  or  postal. 

\  H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 

Pres.  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


Importer*  direct  from 

TOM  BARRON,  Catforth,  England 


Brochure  on  request 


Pedigreed  Baby  Chicks — Laying  Pullets 
Breeding  Stock 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Chicks.  $25  per  100,  Eggs,  $9  per  100.  Cockerels, 
$5  each.  COl.MAN  E.  BAILOR.  Stanley.  New  York 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  Is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,009  miles 
on  a  tour  of  in  vestigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


PROLIFIC  ANCONAS 

Prizo  Winners,  Great  Layer*.  Cockerels,  $5.  Kegs, 
$2.50  for  15,  postpaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

L.  L.  LAMBERT  •  Apponauo,  Rhode  Island 


)NAS  of  ultra  quality.  Ownland  Farm’s 
egg  bred  winners.  Folder. 

N,  *ai  497,  HtmmanS,  M.  T.  i.t'f  N.  Y.  Snorts  Clul 


SC.  ANCON  AN,  8.  C.W.  LEGHORNS,  Cocker 
•  el»  and  hutching  eggs.  Heavy-laying  strains.  Write 
for  circular  tonight,  simohos  rouiw  farm,  R,d  Crttk.  N.y. 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass, 


BELGRADE,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1922  — 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 


Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 


tnyrtm  throughout  tbn  your. 

rorc  Writ*  for  tic  g 
rlVLC.  ru'flpttvn  lltnru-  ^ 
l  turn  I'itatt  mentu**  1 
l\  whmn  urtd  K&U>  TiUtnV  1 
V,  chick*  you  want, \n 
i tourjirst  Utter. 


ELMF0RD  FARM 


tA  e REEDING  INSTITUTION 
>Jfot  c<  Mere  Matcht  nj 


FAIKPORT.  N.Y. 


Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality — Same  Lord  prices. 

80-page  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


“GREEN  and  WHITE”  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER.  HALL,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR 

“A  White  Deal  Stays  Green  in  Your  Memory " 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Tom  Barron'*  Bast  Stock 
S.  C.  White  plus  five  generation*  of  Trap- 
.  r,  r>u  nesting.  Vigorous  Farm-raised 

LEGHORN  Breeders, 

CHIX  817  per  IOO 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Orange,  Conn. 


Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  largo  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  *old  to  old  customers.  Let 
ns  refer  yon  to  them.  Safe  delivery  aud  full 
count  oE  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm.  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N,  Y. 


EGGS  S.C.W. Leghorn  CHICKS 


from  heavy-laying,  vigorous  strain  from  Cornell  certified 
stock.  Minimum  weight  of  breeders,  4  llm.  Heaved  on 
frte  range.  *Sf>  per  100.  loss  204,  after  May  30th.  Kggs.  $10 

per  100  CEO,  CAOV,  Orchard  Brook  Poultry  Form,  Liverpool,  NJ.  Cil*. 


&5733L  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  otter  eggs  at  S3. OO  per  setting 
tl5  eggs,.  38.00  per  fifty,  SI5.00  per  bundled.  Also 
a  peu  of  yearlings,  mated  to  certified  males  at  32.00 
per  setting;  37.00  per  hundred;  five  hundred  or  more 
in  one  shipment  «T  36.00  per  hundred. 

REMEMBER  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  20  years  nud  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
beus.  No  baby  cbieks,  pullets  lu  season.  No  circulars 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  Wkkd  Ac  Sos,  Proprietors  Uullston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


My  birds  are  direct  Young  strain  and  were  1st 
winners  at  Trim  ton  Fair  last  fall.  Eggs,  $2.5 
S5  per  15;  $12  per  hundred. 

HARRY  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  : 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  and  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
II.  UDIill,  Bilpt.  JUoslyn,  I,,  1.,  N.  Y.  Tol, —  Roilyn  98  R 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Pens  of  2  anil  3-year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
producing  HKNS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor — all  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

15EOOV...  33.00  26  CHICKS....  37  50 

30  ''  ....  6.50  SO  **  ....  1350 

50  "  ....  8.60  100  “  ....  26-00 

100  **  ....  16.00 

Plook  Matings— SI  2  per  1  00  EGOS 
J.  H.  WILSON  -  Methuen,  Mas*. 


FOR  SAL£-H«,tolxijtA.s  EGG  S 

front  one,  two  aud  three-year-old  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  Blue  Ribbon  winners  In  two  eontosts. 
Write  tor  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Locum i  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


BARRON 

aOTTTTibAS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sim  7l  till  1  jrSf  “  Fullnest ’*  300-ligg  Strain.  Large, 

CESP—uj - lopped  combs.  Catalogue.  Hatching 

Eggs-*l  .50  per  15,  postpaid.  JS  per  100, 

r AIRLAND  POULTRY  FARM  Loulsvlllo,  Kentucky 


>1.  B.  Half's  Chicks  Stand 
fot  Quality 

Our  2000  8,  <!,  Whltu  luoahurn  *nd  Uhr»d*  Maud  Hod  braetfori 
arc  selected  for  vlifOr,  altv  and  typo,  utul  a r*  tho  roault  of  1( 
yoare'  carofol  aafocjUnn.  Uur  md  of  White  LeKhornw  in  th« 
N.  Y.  Slate  Ijtymir  Contain.  hoirU  4th  plac#*  for  tho  Ut  yoar, 
Wc  hav#  the  largo*!  and  h«»at -  snipped  huUhlnir  plant  In  Con- 
nortlcut  with  40.n00-airff  cstnarity  All  ohloka  postpaid  anc 
safe  arrival  ifuiuunteou.  \Vt lie  fur  lliuatxatod  circular  anc 
prlcos. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Send  for  prices.  BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Hayvllle,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  ESGGS^p- 

nested  S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  Barron  itoek.  Range 
raised.  $8  per  100.  SUNNY6R00K  FARM.  Elizaville,  N.  V. 


St3le  Newlaid  Eggs 

What  would  caufifi  chickens  fo  lay 
stale  eggs,  not  fit  to  eat?  We  had  some 
trouble  two  years  ago,  aud  we  went  to 
the  bother  of  breaking  all  the  eggs  of  one 
day’s  laying,  until  we  found  the  hen  that 
laid  them,  and  killed  her.  The  hen  was 
in  good,  healthy  condition.  We  have  the 
same  trouble  now.  The  hens  all  lay  in 
the  poultry  house,  and  eggs  are  gathered 
every  day.  We  only  keep  GO  to  70  liens. 

Three  Springs,  Pa.  u.  w.  G. 

It  seems  to  be  possible  for  a  hen  habit¬ 
ually  to  retain  an  egg  after  it  has  been 
formed  long  enough  for  the  egg  to  become 
stale,  or  even  to  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  hatching.  The  warmth  of  a  hen’s 
body  will,  of  course,  quickly  start  incuba¬ 
tion  in  a  fertile  egg  il  it  is  retained  with¬ 
in  the  oviduct,  and  that  some  hens  may 
nt  times  retain  eggs  long  enough  for  them 
to  have  at  least  become  stale  seems  to  be 
evident.  There  may  be  ether  conditions 
not  understood  that  bring  about  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  stale,  or  uneatable  eggs  also.  Some 
foods,  like  an  excess  of  fish  scrap  or  green 
rape,  will  give  an  undesirable  flavor  to 
eggs,  but.  this  should  show  in  all  eggs 
from  the  flock,  not  in  those  from  individ¬ 
uals  only.  M.  B.  d. 


For  Sal.  HATCHING  EGGS  W 

Rhode  Islaud  Red*  'and  S.  White  l.i-tdiorns.  Mallard 
and  1'i-kln  duclc  csRh.  f  C  RIDOUT,  dphir  Farm,  Pur.ha,..  N.  1, 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  batched  from 
eggs  produced  ou  our  own  plant  by  buttermilk-fed 
lions  on  free  range.  Some  certified.  Circular. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNKK  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowlii  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  Slate  Expert.  The 
selection  wae  based  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  $20  per  1  till.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Oir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoullryFarm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.Y. 


Got  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tolls  why 
the  BLtCH  UGH0BN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bax  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


High  quality  stock  of  the  beet  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price,  $l>>  pur  100;  3140  per  1,000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Order  now. 
Write,  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  .  ftllddleport,  N.  Y. 


English  246-278  Strain  Black  Legh 

Imported  direct.  4'lrcular.  4J.  8.  OllMiIll,  Klkvli 


WhiteLeghorn  BabyGhicks  5?,i  S1 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Ourchirks  live  nnd  do 
ho  at  a  profit.  Tarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vainlerburg.  N.  J. 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
from  ottlciallv  culled  and  certified  2-l-yoar-old  breeders. 
Only  Certified  males  used.  $18  And  *40  respectively. 

Barred  Plymouth  Hock  chicks,  *10.  No  circular. 
STERLING  POULTR  Y  YARDS  Brushton,  N.  Y- 


7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  435. 


POULT  UYM  AN— Single;  30;  practical  and  col¬ 
lege  experience;  cuiisolentloim  worker;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  088,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  MAN.  33.  single.  Protestant,  ab¬ 
stainer  tobacco  and  liquor,  desires  position  on 
poultry  or  general  farm;  Btatc  wages  und  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  07b.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  and  estate  work¬ 
ing  manager  of  proven  ability;  can  make  your 
developed  or  undeveloped  place  a  success  for 
$100  per  month,  bouse  and  privileges,  or  on 
share  basis;  tUorougb  knowledge  all  branches: 
modern  methods;  American;  age  -10;  A  1  refer¬ 
ences;  particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BlTr.V'TON  WANTED— Chauffeur-gardener;  life 
experience  gardening;  10  years’  chatifTcuritig; 
married;  American;  At  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  070.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER'S  ASSISTANT — Educated  woman  of¬ 
fers  intelligent  service,  children  over  six. 
country  home,  wla-re  servant  is  kept;  $00. 
MRS.  MILLER,  Briarcliff  Hotel,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

ALLEN  MttlR,  The  Spruces,  Manchester,  N,  H. 

— A  thoroughly  competent  puultr.vmuu;  a  hard 
worker;  38;  married:  10  years'  experience  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding  on  a  big  scale;  Cornell  train¬ 
ing;  excellent  references, 

AMERICAN  farmer  (married)  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  practical  farm  as  farmer- 
teamster;  a  willing.  conscientious,  Hteadv 
worker;  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  073, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  accustomed  to  country  life,  wishes 
position  on  farm  or  country  home;  modern 
conveniences;  cook  (no  laundry):  understands 
care  of  poultry,  vegetable  garden;  milk  one  or 
two  cows;  not  afraid  of  work,  but.  expects 
adequate  salary.  M.  G..  care  Reach,  715  34th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DITCHER — 23  years'  experience:  tile  draining 
a  speelalty ;  fully  equipped  for  the  work  by 
band:  some  experience  with  the  Buckeye  power 
ditcher:  very  successful  with  gasoline  engine. 
ADVERTISER  671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  sober,  willing  and  Industrious, 
desires  position  on  farm;  ready  April  13; 
mcehnnieully  trained;  g.  -d  worker;  bad  little 
farm  experience.  ADVERTISER  67(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  April  1  as  working  foreman 
on  farm;  married;  two  children;  Hollandcr- 
Ameriean;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  A-l  worker:  life¬ 
long  experience;  State  salary  first  letter. 
FRANK  ADEL.  R.  2,  Peelukill,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  tractor  man  and  motor  mechanic 
wants  position  on  large  farm  rr  estate;  aide 
to  do  all  repairs;  not  afraid  of  hard  work; 
married.  It.  ADAMS,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  American  wishes  position  on  farm;  no 
experience,  but  willing  to  make  himself  use¬ 
ful:  anxious  to  acquire  all  the  experieuee  pos¬ 
sible:  wages  small;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  young  American,  married,  desires 
place  with  opportunity  to  learn  general  farm¬ 
ing,  DEEMS,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — By  American,  43  years,  with  fam¬ 
ily.  position  as  superintendent  or  manager  of 
farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  general  farming 
and  dairr:  A-l  reference  ran  be  furnished.  O. 
E.  HINKLEY,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ANNA  DEAN  SQUABBERY  for  rent:  pens  for 
3.000  pair;  up-to-date  slaughter  ami  refriger¬ 
ating  equipment;  location  one  night  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Bos 
ton;  25  mile?  from  Cleveland,  Address  J.  B. 
I.EA,  Manager,  Barberton,  0. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  modern  laying  houses 
for  400  fowls;  brooder  house  for  1  iHid  chicks; 
four  acres  land,  six  room  house,  barn;  on  State 
road:  price  $3,100:  half*  cash.  H.  R,  RAY¬ 
MOND,  Sonthbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 355-acre  dairy  farm,  along  the 
Delaware  River;  n  better  equipped  farm  can¬ 
not  be  bought;  a  fine  location  for  Summer  home. 
If  interested,  write  owner,  J  T.  SWART,  Can- 
nonsville,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 200-ucre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  well 
equipped,  with  or  wit  lion  t  stoek  and  tools;  3's 
miles  to  slnlion:  fertile  soil;  good  buildings. 
LAURA  E.  HAZEN,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.- 


FOR  SALE — Productive  dairy  farm,  ir,r.  acres; 

by  station  and  milk  factory:  13-room  bouse, 
bath,  steam  heat;  good  barns,  silo,  icehouse, 
etc,:  28  milking  cows,  young  stock,  horses,  farm 
machinery;  bargain  to  settle  estate.  Pgr  par 
tioulors  write  MRS.  AT. ICE  E.  DUSTED.  Box 
216.  Colemans  Station,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-uere  Long  Island  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  level  loam;  lake;  near  school;  home 
markets:  $2,000;  part  cask.  ADVERTISER  589, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  two  grown  sons. 

would  reut  a  wcll-atoeked  dairy  farm  on 
eliares,  or  for  cash  rental,  or  would  buy  uu  easy 
terms.  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  MUtbrook.  N.  Y. 


TO  CLOSE  ESTATE— On  State  road,  100  mil.  s 
from  New  York,  Nevis.  Columbia  Co.;  largo 
17-room  huiise,  1  small  house,  barn,  wagon 
.bouse;  Ilk  acres:  orchard;  price  $0,000;  terms 
to  suit.  A.  V.  ARNOLD,  050  Third  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 192-acre  farm,  in  Delaware  County. 

N.  Y. ;  good  land  and  buildings;  40  head  of 
stoek,  four  horses,  75  hens,  all  machinery,  sugar 
bush  with  equipment,  apple  orchard;  priced  to 
sell  $12,090;  $9,590  cash;  balance  on  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FORCED  SAMS — $8,000  buys  equipped  hotel  of 
25  rooms  In  find -class  condition  and  doing 
guud  business;  also  largo  atomgo  garage;  la 
college  town;  tills  property  could  not  tie  bnilt 
today  for  SSO.000.  Address  ADVERTISER  696, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGHLY  productive  potato,  grain  and  dairy 
farm,  near  Buffalo;  write  for  particulars;  no 
agents;  direct  from  owner.  ADVERTISER  *605, 
pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 7  miles  from  State  College, 
Pa.:  railroad:  mountain  stream;  orchard; 

brick  mansion  house;  8  other  dwelling  houses; 
to  settle  estate.  MRS.  C  E.  BROWN,  5101 
Overbrook  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Country  place;  10-room  house;  ont- 
bulldiugK;  19  or  more  acres;  splendid  location. 
A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  ahd  free  from  rocks;  live 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  ruts  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  ha. ns 
for  75  head;  12  room  house;  burns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  -Manchester.  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


WANTED — Farm,  12  acres,  for  poultry;  Jersey; 

commuting;  mar  sfaiion,  town,  State  road: 
give  details;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  612, 
cure  Uural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change  for  small  place  ruy  82-acre  fruit,  truck 
nod  poultry  farm:  fully  equipped;  buildings 
new;  located  Southern  New  Jersey;  close  to 
good  markets;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
terms  very  reasonable.  Address  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  634.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm:  location  ideal  for 
general  store  and  auto  repair;  good  buildings. 
Address  ADVERTISER  635,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

UOIt  SALE  —  Gentleman's  country  home;  28 
acres;  all  machine- worked;  macadam;  trolley; 
excellent  buildings;  ideal  location  for  truck, 
poultry,  fruit,  Summer  boarders  or  tourists.  0. 
L.  MILLER,  liorsehendH,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  -mall  place  to  be 
us.-d  as  Summer  camp;  nothing  elaborate,  but 
near  water;  prefer  New  York  State,  below  Al¬ 
bany.  C.  A.  RuY,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

MY  DAIRY  FARM.  129  acres,  95  tillable,  fertile 
soil,  well  watered;  Hear  State  road;  large  and 
good  buildings;  1  miles  from  postofllre  and 
school.  EDGAR  £L  PLATT,  Watertown,  Conn. 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  equipped  for  hatching. 

brooding,  rearing  stock  and  bousing  layers; 
i  b  •  trie  lights,  steam  heated  residence;  only 
$5,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  04(1,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 

WANTED — To  buy,  general  store;  small  village; 

State  road;  fruit  section,  and  manufacturing 
town  mar;  give  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
641,  cure  Rmuil  New-Yorker. 

RENT  or  SALE — 13  acres;  good  buildings;  main 
road;  poultry,  truck,  fruit;  near  Atlantic  City, 
i'll  ASK,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  of  rny  father  must  sac¬ 
rifice  one  of  the  best  New  York  farms  to  close 
estate;  146  acres;  fine  location;  no  waste  laud; 
stanchions  for  50  Cows ;  buildings  worth  price  of 
farm;  $19,000.  G.  NUNN,  -117  Mary  St.,  Utica. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — 20  to  33  acres,  partly  planted 
to  fruit;  seven  to  19-room  house;  situated 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y,;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  653,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  place  for  sale;  formerly  called  the 
Middlesex  Hotel;  111  acres  of  truck  soil:  large 
burn  for  stock,  horses,  and  a  chicken  house; 
live-room  house,  large  cellar;  a  pear  orchard, 
currants,  raspberries,  small  apple  trees;  road 
to  New  Brunswick  and  Anbury  Park:  Wimilte 
Road.  Address  PETER  KNAPP,  Box  26.  R. 
D.  No.  3,  Ghlbridge  Pike,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

1  HAVE  for  sale  a  90-iutc  farm;  eight  renin 
house,  with  furnace;  tenant  house;  good  barn 
sheep  pen,  tmg  pen,  henhouse,  machine  sited 
and  cor  nor  ib;  running  water  by  bars  and  through 
pasture;  big  orchard;  will  sell  with  nr  without 
st nek  and  tools;  three  miles  from  Auburn,  N. 
Y. :  on  good  rend;  write  for  particulars.  MIKE 
BVCIIKO.  It.  D.  No.  1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four-bundred-aere  farm;  near  rail¬ 
road.  Stale  road,  trolley  line,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Pittsfield.  Muss.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshireg;  also  good  murkr-t:  good  water  sup. 
ply;  complete  equipment,  including  large  herd; 
would  make  exceptionally  good  place  for  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate.  ADVERTISER  647,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAINE  FARM  for  sale;  on  Frenchman’s  P.ay; 

six  miles  front  Bar  Harbor.  10  front  Ells 
worth;  excellent  markets:  48  acres;  45  young 
apple  trees;  large  henhouse,  barn  and  wood- 
-lied:  house,  nine  rooms,  excellent  repair,  well 
painted:  water  in  house;  view  unexcelled  by 
Buy  of  Naples;  excellent  place  to  farm.  Sum 
mer  home.  Summer  boarders;  most  reasonable 
place  in  New  England  to  live;  clams,  lohst,  — 
fish  in  abundance;  labor  cheap;  will  sacrifice 
f.ir  less  than  it  would  cost  to  build  house.  ].. 
L.  BROWN,  Marlboro.  Me. 


FOR  BALE — 90-acre  hill  farm:  two  miles  from 
village,  seven  miles  from  railroad,  near  State 
road:  good  buildings,  Insured  for  $3,009;  spring 
water,  fruit,  wood;  splendid  view:  price  $3,250; 
easy  payments.  Address  WO.  CONRAD.  Keene. 

n.  n. 


FoR  RALE — Fifty-aero  fruit  ami  garden  farm; 

in  heart  of  the  Capital  district:  three  miles 
from  Troy  nml  five  miles  from  Albany;  best  of 
laud  and  entirely  under  cultivation;  $8,000.  K. 
T.  JERAM,  Court  House,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


41  ACRES;  good  buildings:  $1,650.  R.  ENDRES, 
Robegotlia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  five  acres,  with  six- 
rooiu  house,  equipped,  within  50  miles  of  New 
Y'ork;  statp  particulars,  price  and  terms  first 
letter.  MRS.  E.  V.  LAMBERT,  233  Second 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


for  SALE— 70-acre  farm;  all  tillable;  lOO-ft. 

barn,  toots,  24  bead  of  -.tor It,  three  horses; 
cuts  89  toils  of  hay;  Colonial  house,  nil  modern 
improvements,  electricity;  four  miles  from  eltv 
of  Portsmouth;  price  $15,000.  YV.  C.  CURTIS. 
Greenland,  N.  n. 


FOR  SAUK — 189-acre  farm;  half  tillage,  balance 
wood  nnd  pasture;  39-room  house,  with  fur¬ 
nace;  running  water  to  house  and  hams;  cow 
burn,  32  stanchions;  silo,  young  stock  barn, 
horse  burn,  implement  sheds.  Ice.  hog  and  hen 
1  uses,  shop,  milk  room;  orchard;  maple  shade; 
on  account  of  health  owuer  will  sacrifice:  liberal 
terms :  complete  equipment  of  Btack  anrl  tools 
t  my  to*  purchased.  JAMES  M.  GALE,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

MAINE— $6,500 — For  sale,  80-acre  farm;  30  til¬ 
lage,  rest  wood:  three  miles  to  Boston  limit 
landing,  two  miles  to  State  road,  between 
Augusta  and  Portland;  almost  new  buildings; 
large  barn,  small  barn,  two  large  henhouses, 
icehouse:  excellent  eight-room  house,  bath, 
large  pantry,  two  fireplaces,  battleship  linoleum 
"ver  first  tloor,  screens,  ownings,  shutters,  hank¬ 
ing  boards;  wonderful  water  supply;  young  or¬ 
chard:  excellent  soil;  considerable  poultry  equip¬ 
ment:  farm  tools;  barn  full  of  hay;  if  taken 
before  April  15.  $6,500.  BOX  432,  Watcrvllle, 
Me. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  15-45  acres. 

vicinity  150  miles  New  York  City :  large 
house;  abundance  of  fruit  trees;  about  500  lay 
Ing  pullets  aild  noeessarv  equipment;  price  to 
be  reasonable.  WILLIAM  JULIAN,  104  Jeffer¬ 
son  Avenue,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


47  ACRES,  all  level  land,  with  woodland  and 
good  buildings;  eight  mill's  from  Womelsdorf. 
Berks  t'o..  Pa.;  direct  owner;  $2,000.  LIZZIE 
F.  L1NGRELL,  Box  205,  Route  8,  Station  II, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED  —  To  bny,  cash,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  five  or  more  acres,  within  30  miles  New 
York;  give  details  buildings;  not  over  $3,000. 
E.  I).  MARSH,  063  St.  Marks  Avenue.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

■  — -  — -x 

FOR  SALE — 10-room  house  and  barn;  recently 
repaired  and  painted;  three  acres  land;  25 
young  bearing  trees;  on  bank  Hudson  River; 
State  road;  fine  location;  one  mile  from  three 
towns  and  railroad;  boat  landing.  B.  li.  NEL¬ 
SON,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y, 


TO  SELL — New  seven-room  semi-bungalow;  im¬ 
provements.  large  porch,  fiue  hardwood  floors; 
two  acres,  suitable  for  fruit  or  poultry  raising; 
just  out  of  Madison,  N.  J..  borough  limits;  five 
minutes’  uuto  ride  from  I>.,  L.  .V  W.  station. 
Consult  with  THOMAS  K,  JACKSON,  Green 
Village,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM — 234  acres;  190  acres  machine- 
worked  tillable  '  land;  balance  pasture  and 
timber;  20  high-grade  Holstein  milking  cows, 
22  head  young  stock,  two  thoroughbred  bulls, 
live  extra  good  horses;  complete  line  Up-to-date 
machinery ;  tractor;  two  complete  sets  farm 
buildings;  main  buikUugs;  good  stor.v-n.nd -half 
house,  seven  rooms,  painted;  large  basement 
barn,  all  conveniences;  large  horse  barn,  gar 
I  age,  chicken  bouses,  hog  pen,  etc.;  running 
water  To  all  buildings;  1ml  f  mile  to  village, 
si.ires,  church  and  school;  milk  station  and  feed 
mill,  with  equipment,  feed,  ete.;  $12,090  cash; 
balance  easy  terms;  without  equipment,  $8,000 
i  ash;  balance  easy  terms;  equipment  will  Invoice 
$6,990;  full  description  upon  request;  South 
Central  N.  Y.  State;  for  sale  by  owner;  no  real 
■  state  agency.  ADVERTISER  682,  care  Rural 
n  Yorker. 

.  l _ _ 

FOR  SALE  —  22-acre  equipped  poultry  farm; 

good  location,  roads  and  schools;  father's 
death  reason  for  selling;  cash,  $2,500.  WCORI. 
Spencer,  N.  Y. 

- 1 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  to  lease  or  work 
on  shares  modern  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped 
with  stock  and  tools,  or  would  consider  salary 
and  commission  proposition;  please  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  A.  N.  MARTIN, 
Qlenmoat,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Orange  County  dairy  farm;  203 
acres;  highly  productive;  abundantly  watered: 
two  miles  from  county  scat,  and  a  cash  money¬ 
maker.  MAKU'EN  BROS.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  Dairy  farm;  70  acres;  45  tillable, 
eight  woodland;  Dutchess  County;  seven-room 
house;  two  springs;  two  orchards,  apples, 
other  fruit;  $4,990.  ADVERTISER  675,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I 

FOR  SAUK — Dairy  farm;  175  acres;  large  stone 
house,  12  rooms,  steam  heat;  new  cow  barn, 
lndds  15  cows,  30  t  ins  hay;  carriage,  hog.  hen 
houses;  well  watered;  11  acres  young  apple  or¬ 
chard,  10  acres  Alfalfa;  can  have  city  elee- 
trlcity;  raise  good  crops  grains,  hay,  vegetables; 
near  canning  factory;  three-fourths  mile  to  city. 
ADVERTISER  674.  care  Rural 'New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAT.E — Village  located  dairy  farm:  rich 
soil,  machine- worked ;  city  advantages;  best 
markets.  BOX  145.  West  Hartford,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Eight  acres  clear  land,  limestoue 
soil;  new  well  built  five-room  bungalow  and 
29x50  poultry  house;  just  outside  town;  $4,500; 
liberal  terms.  ERIC  DEL  MAR,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Or  to  lease,  for  a  term  of  years, 
a .  boarding-house  farm,  with  or  without  stock 
and  furnitnre.  in  the  Berkshire  Hills;  16-room 
house  with  modern  improvements;  fine  trout 
brook,  leased  to  a  club;  house  takes  care  of  all 
transient  guests  in  the  village;  is  509  feet  from 
the  station;  n  money-ipaker;  must  be  disposed 
of  on  account  of  nhl  age.  inquire  for  particulars 
ADVERTISER  672.  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOB  SALE — Small  poultry  farm;  18  acres;  15 
under  cultivation,  balance  woodland;  first-class 
house,  six  rooms,  and  other  outbuildings;  never- 
failing  well;  brook  runs  through  property,  also 
good  spring;  large  orchard  and  other  fruits. 
For  further  particulars  write  ADVERTISER 
678.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  Harlem  Valley,,  in  Columbia 
County,  my  former  country  estate  of  140 
acres;  young  fruits,  grain  section  and  wood- 
lots;  nil  improvements;  at  a  bargain  to  quick 
buyer;  fttll  particulars  on  request.  P.  0.  BOX 
24.  Philmont,  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


fl 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  thetr  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


MAN.  32.  would  like  to  locate  ou  farm.  Southern 
New  Jersey:  cripple;  can  get  around  and  tie 
useful;  will  pay  $5  weekly  board,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  r.56,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  none,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
WILLIAM  n.  I'ARSLL,  Mouwouth  Juucticu, 


HONEY — Limited  amount,  at  $1.00  per  5-lb. 

pail:  six  for  $5.00;  prepaid  in  third  parcel 
zone.  E.  II.  XIETSCHE  &  SONS.  Kinderhook. 
N.  Y. 


M1I.K  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  $1;  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W. 
YVIND.  Babylon.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted.  60-Ib.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor.  $8.80;  buckwheat, 
S7‘,  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2.13; 
buckwheat.  $1.90:  special  prices  on  largp  lots; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE — Ninety  tons  good  quality  mixed 
bay.  $21  per  tun  f.  o.  b.  Marathon.  GLENN 
CARTER.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Orchard  spraying  outfit,  sliding  table 
saw  frame,  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller,  stalk 
shredder,  belting.  I.KMBKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

FOR  BALE — nice  Alfalfa  hay  in  cariots.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey  deli  vent'd  3d  zone,  clover.  5 
lbs..  $U25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  buckwheat.  5  lbs.. 
$1.10;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  finest  quality.  H.  F.  W1L 
LIAMS.  Romulus.  N.  Y, 

3  LBS.  crisp  peanut  brittle  for  $1;  made  fresh 
daily;  delivered  to  3d  zone.  MRS.  B.  LANDS 
BERG,  Hasbrouek  Heights,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  1922  model,  double  unit,  Pine 
Tree  milker,  complete,  ready  to  set  up,  in  Al 
condition;  used  only  six  months;  new  price, 
$235:  will  sell  at  $115.  PAUL  KOHLER,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Order  immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 100  hives  bees;  CO  lbs.  white  honey, 
lOe  lb.;  120  lbs.,  14c  lb.  CHAS.  SCHILKE, 
Route  2,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  -  clover  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid;  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM .  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup  and  sugar — Write  for  prices"  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  ALFRED  McLAXE,  Essex,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  Ditcher  Lite  Unit  gener¬ 
ators,  with  4-in.  pulley,  1.  kw„  with  32  volt 
batteries;  price  $250.  FRED  SCHIEFERSTEIN. 
Rahway.  X.  J. 


FOR  SALK — Limited  quantity  new  hatching 
egg  pa  reel  post  shipping  boxes,  15.  30,  50  and 
100-egg  sizes,  at  cut  prices;  10,  20.  30  and  40 
cents  each.  H1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Riverdalc,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 

palls,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.10;  delivered  in 
1st,  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  J.  I'.GREMAN, 
Box  87.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows.  3-Ib,.  $1.2iU  cash 
with  order.  Mils*.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  "Pine 
Hill  Camp,  Raqgette.  Lake.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Silent  Alamo  farm  electric  light 
plant;  new;  In  original  crates;  32  volts,  l  kw. ; 
$250:  Includes  batteries,  and  plant  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  FRED  L.  WALTERS,  Chatham, 

WOOD  FOR  SALE — Dry.  hard,  sawed  to  order. 

A.  BL  L'TERI'TELD,  P.  (j.  Ci'otoU  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Mt.  Kla.ro  1»*W. 

HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid 
3d  zone.  5  lbs.,  $1.08;  10  tbs.,  $1.95;  Whole¬ 
sale  lots  a  specialty.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Osprnymo  Senior  Leader  sprayer, 
almost  new:  excellent  condition;  bargain. 
IVAN  MUSSE1.MA.N,  Orrtanna,  Pa. 

PEANUTS — Fancy  big  niiv- ;  delicious  Tasted; 

insured,  postpaid;  25e  per  lb. ;  10  lbs.,  $2.25. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Second-hand  Tirrili  gas  lighting 
plant;  will  illnmiue  house,  heat  gas  oven 
and  range,  heat  water  and  run  gaa  engine;  cost 
$1,000;  first  cheek  $199  takes  it;  fine  condition. 
F.  M.  PRESCOTT  Rirerdale.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Happy  Farmer  12-24  tractor  and 
three  gang  14  inch  plows;  plows  oue  acre  an 
hour:  absolutely  perfect  condition;  cost  $1  400' 
price  $050.  RIVKRDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Riverdale,  N,  .T. 

PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anvwhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS.  Altoona,  Pa. 

UNIVERSAL  electric  light  and  power  plant; 

1.990  watts.  32-volt,  120  ampere  battery; 
brand-new;  most  dependable,  convenient  on  mar¬ 
ket:  cost  $519;  sacrifice  for  $300.  GUS 
BOEHME,  Meadow.  Va. 

_ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Sprywheel  motor  cultivator;  used 
one  week:  perfect  condition;  $100.  FRED 
KEENE.  Derby  N.  Y. 

HONEY—  H.lderburg  Mountain  pure  buckwheat 
honey,  well  ripened  on  the  bees:  extracted 
from  the  combs  not  melted  or  squeezed  out: 
3  lbs.,  delivered  in  3d  zone.  95c  QUAY'S 
POULTRY  AND  BEE,  FARM.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  unit  Hinman  milker,  used 
two  months;  like  new;  price  $100:  also  a  few 
cars  of  Timothy  and  clover  hav,  about  half 
ton  f-  "•  b'  Chatham  Center. 
HENRY  TATOIt.  Chatham  Center.  N.  Y. 

ITALIAN  RrES— S- frame  hives,  wired  combs, 
to  $10  each:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CHARLES  TOTH.  Henderson,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Carload  mangel  beets,  $10  per  ton. 

f.  o.  b.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  EDWURD 
DUCKETT.  u 

pr R B  maple  syrup,  $2:  sugar  in  pails  or  cake.’ 
~oe  lb.:  one  quart  syrup  and  one  pound  of 
SI.  prepaid.  Made  and  put  up  by 
ALBERT  FISHER  Rupert  Vt  P  ' 


FOR  SALE — Large  hot-water  heated  Cyphers 
incubator;  good  condition;  also  twenty- seven 
8,at*  'bargains).  DAVIS 
ftlothlA  (jr,  \v  ea  togue,  Co  tin. 


CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
L.0  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $l':  sold  in 

w  totSa75V,  8^D,d  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ever-eady  power  spraying  machine, 
in  good  condition:  2  lip.  engine.  2-cylinder 
lngh  pressure  pump  100-gall.ui  steel  bound 

Sr«?nn«ielrtei*  ,J“  '-"'fc;  price  $175.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  685.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEWLY  MADE  maple  sugar  aod  svrup;  get  it 
STn,T'  S®1"  sugar,  in  5  and  10- 

pVaff1?  4t?<‘  prepaid.  MAPLE  DALE 

I  ARM,  Box  ul,  R.  D.  3,.  Chester,  Vt. 


I1  OR  SALE — One  8-16  International  tractor  with 
two-bottom  Oliver  automatic  plow,  $450;  one 
8-lo  uiteriintional  tractor  with  1.  H  C  disk 

°ew-  a 


bushels  oats  (feed).  ROBERT 
CI.  I.  G  HORN  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


M)R  SALE — Am  booking  orders  for  pure  Ver- 
S-Vrup.  S2-26  gallon:  6  or  more, 
19-lb.  pall  sugar,  $2.50:  1-lb.  cakes.  35c 

ir  ,2*’?.  PJJTfUd-  R-  C.  BRIMBLECOMBE, 
Marshfield.  Vt. 

ADAPTO  tractor  attachment  for  Ford,  complete 
with  belt  pulley:  little  used;  $100.  LOT'IS 
U.  COFFIN.  Kirkvllle,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers  i; 


t'opy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  roach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week’s 
paper. 
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3VCAHOGANY  iFLEDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter-laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  $3  for  15;  S8  for  511;  $15 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  HO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn  Box  BOO 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Underhill  breeding.  Hatching  eggs.  S9  per  100. 
< 'hick«.  S20  per  100.  Cockerels,  S3,  Rose  Comb  Red 
Bullets,  March  hatched,  $2.50. 

HaLSEY  E.  REEVE  -  Rtverhead,  N.  Y, 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Yibert's  great  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs,  S2. 50 
per  15:  $10  per  100.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


Better  TJtilitv  baby  chkksnb 

HATCHING  KG-G8 

Chickens, (#«  cents  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 

H.  C.  Cole.  HILLSIDE  FAfOl,  So,  Ea«tini,  Muss. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  heavy-laying;  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  certified  males.  ROSWCU  C*L£,  Ubin.fcMk,  K.  t. 

ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  from  Bred  to-Lsy  Blue  Ribbon  winners,  $2  per  15, 
*10  perlOO.  OATiLPA  POUtTUY  I  AttM.H  O..GeUjr»hurs,l>u. 

S-  C.  REDS— Owen  Farms  Strain 

Beat  show  and  laying  strain  in  V.  8.  Eggs  from  dark  red 
matings.  Show  quality.  *5  and  *8  per  16.  Cockerels,  *5. 
D.  Ii.  DITTO  ■  Brandenburg.  Kentucky 


HSGrGrB  From  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Prize  winners  at  Cornwall  Poultry  show  at  New¬ 
burgh,  Grout  layers.  Fine  type. 

ARTHUK  B.  OSTROM  Ilhinebaek,  N.  Y. 


A.  C.  JONES’ BARRED  ROCKS 

300-EGG  STRAIN-OFFICIAL 

Baby  chicks  from  flock;  sisters  to  winning  pen  in 
10th  N.  A.  Competition.  Moderate  prices  for  chicks 
from  America’s  heaviest  Barred  Rock  layers. 
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A.  C.  JONES 


GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Large,  even  barred,  bred  from  prize 
winners  for  fifteen  years.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
rsturu  at  our  expense  and  yonr  money  refunded. 
Also  a  few  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM  Munnsvtlle,  N.Y. 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 

have  made  remarkable  records  at  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  and  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  trow  selected  old  hens.  $4  per  15;  S20  per  100. 
From  fully  matured  pullets,  S3  per  15;  STS  per  100. 
Safe  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  out  own  strain.  No  baby 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W  BUCK.  Calls  Neck.  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  and  chinks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  baaed  on  egg  records  and  "Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS.  Hancock,  Maryland 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Kit 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  8.  BRADFORD 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St,.  Belinont,  Mass, 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Hocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pn Nets.  Bleed¬ 
ers  and  Hatching  eggs.  Nine  year*'  trapnenting.  No 
chicks.  J.  F.  FRANCA  IS.  WrstHamptnn  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Barred  IFLOCKS 

Farm  Raised.  Free  Range.  Cockerels,  55  50  S7.50. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $12— 100.  J.  A.  CRAIG,  Freehold,  N,  J. 


DADDCnDflPIfC  Led  all  Rocks  at 
DflnntU  nUuAo  Storrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KKNT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazknovia,  N.  Y. 


D ADDCn  DF\F'UC  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching 
DnAnCL/  nULriJ  Eggs.  800  egg  strain.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  MARTEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ti«org*tonn,.ll«lafrar. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS 

My  Buffs  won  25  first  prizes  this  season  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Newark  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs, 
S3  and  S5  per  15:  $15  per  hundred. 

HARRY  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J . 


=  UikHJb  = 


PARK’S  BRED-TO-LAY  STRAIN 

Hatching  eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10  per  100.  Cockerels, 
$5  and  $7  each.  D.  Everett  Jones,  Hillsdale,  N  T. 


Seartes’  Trapnested  Burred  Rocks.  Eggs,  chicks. 

stock.  Beet  February  ever.  Free  catalog  tells  why 
Send  postal  today.  ARTHUR  L.  I  EARLES,  lai  N,  Millard,  R.  M. 


PA  n  £*]|  Pedigreed  Barred  Rocks 

U  fw  Regularly  trapnested  stock 

with  records  upto  259  eggs. 
Hatriiable  eggs,  16c.  Livable  chicks,  30c  each. 
Photo-oircular.  F.  Hebberton,  West  wood,  N.  J- 


FISHEL  WHITE  ROCKS  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  breeders.  60  Leghorns  layml  SR  egg"*  several 
days  lu  August.  Chicks,  *  I  a  nod  StO  (>*r  too,  Eggs,  *8 
and  IS  per  JO0.  8*  pi-r  seltlug,  P,  P.  free.  Wishbone 
brooder  and  50  chicks,  |tO 

WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM  •  Fitbkill,  N.  V 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  T(  I.  Reds, both  combs.  White 
Wyandottes  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  8«<  IG5  Rlv.rriale,  N.  J. 


Decided  Sussex  H  AT  CHINO  Fees.  Circular 
PIONEER  POVLYItT  FUST,  80S  R.lltii  81,,  Pnt.r.uii,  8.3. 


HAUL  GUINEAS. 
MacPHERSON  karm 


Cocks,  *2  :  Hens,  *2.511. 
Mili.TICGTiiK,  N  .1 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  stock.  Winter  Layers.  *3  and  *5  per 
setting  of  15.  Mrs.  FRANK  E.  MARTIN,  II atpiu.I).  I'a. 


HEAVY  LAYING 

COLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES 

15  eggs.  81.25,  52.  $2.50.  100.  $7.  Circular  Free. 

L.  S.  SPAFFORD  -  Martville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE*.  Regal.Dorcas Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  *t.76 
—15  ;  *9—100.  From  A  No.  1  heavy -laying  stock.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Shipped  when  wauled.  R.  HILL,  States  fills,  H.  Y 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Long  Island  Hatcheries 


r t_i i r K. t 


^  CHlCfcfc^ 


THE  HENYARD 


Leg  Weakness 

My  little  chicks  give  way  in  their  legs; 
their  legs  stick  out  to  one  side,  backwards 
and  out  forward.  I  feed  buttermilk  and 
oatmeal.  j.  c.  P. 

Virginia. 

Perhaps  you  are  keeping  these  chicks 
eon  lined  to  their  brooder  or  upon  a  board 
lloor  for  too  long  a  time,  and  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  "leg  weakness.’’  If  you  are,  try 
letting  them  out  upon  the  ground,  giving 
them  au  opportunity  to  g><  back  and 
forth  from  a  warm  brooder  to  an  outside 
run  at  will.  There  are  other  causes  of 
weakness  in  young  chicks,  shown  by  loss 
of  use  of  the  legs,  but  close  confinement 
is  prohably  the  most  common  one,  and  ii 
is  to  he  avoided  by  giving  the  baby  chicks 
an  outdoor  run  upon  the  ground  as  soon 
as  possible  after  hatching.  About  two 
weeks  of  confinement  upon  floors  is  as 
long  as  chicks  can  endure  without  losing 
vigor  and  becoming  weak  in  the  legs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Minorcan.  Light  Brahmas,  White 
l’ekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  Iee  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHKKIE8,  Inc. 
Koc-kvtlte  Center,  I..  I. 


Direct  from 
Producer 


Well-Bred  from  Record  Layers 

Each  chick  with  Its  sterlidf ,  toboit  vitality  fa  ft  livinir  Ulna- 
tration  of  oar  quality  idea.  Whatever  brerd  you  prefer,  you 
are  certain  to  gel  chick*  of  h«ftvy*1ft?ii>jr  par  etrtajsv  when 
you  order  HtLLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Sent  parcel  post  prepaid .  Safe  arrival  of 
full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

•  F -  HILLPOT  FRENCHTOVVN.  N.  J, 


No  one  handles  Kerr 
Chicks  except  the  pro¬ 
ducers — ourselves — and 
the  buyer — yourself. 
The  chicks  are  sheltered 
from  ills  and  chills.  The 
first  meal  they  get  is  the 
one  you  give  them. 

They  are  carefully  bred. 
The  flocks  that  produce 
the  eggs  for  our  chickery 
are  culled  —  and  culled 
again.  Every  hen  is  a 
heavy  layer,  and  of  good 
breed  type,  in  good 
condition.  They  run  in 
small  flocks  on  farms. 
They  are  fine  specimens 
of  vigor  and  health. 

Safe  delivery  is  guaranteed. 
Every  chick  will  reach  you 
alive  and  healthy,  or  be  re¬ 
placed  by  us  or  your  money 
refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST.  We  sell 
all  popular  breeds  at  low 
prices  and  have  listed  them 
in  a  catalog  every  poultry 
raiser  ought  to  have.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  one. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Winter  Molt 

What  causes  shedding  of  feathers  from 
hens  at  this  time  of  year?  My  hens  were 
shedding  feathers  last  July;  they  molted 
at  the  proper  time,  and  now  they  have 
started  again,  and  it  has  completely 
stopped  their  laying.  h.  o. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

You  have  done  something  to  these 
fowls;  just  what,  I  don’t  know,  but  you 
have  certainly  administered  a  shock  to 
their  nervous  systems  or  disarranged  their 
digestive  habits.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
things  that  might  start  molting  in  the 
Winter  and  stop  laying:  Changing  the 
quarters  of  the  fowls;  changing  the 
method  and  hours  of  feeding,  making  some 
sudden  aud  material  change  in  the  ration  ; 
may  be  you  let  them  get  out  of  mash  aiui 
fed  whole  grain  for  a  day  or  two,  or  may 
be  you  changed  the  composition  of  the 
ration  suddenly:  lighting  the  henhouse 
and  changing  the  meal  hours  all  at  once, 
or  doing  any  one  of  a  lot  of  things  that 
the  fowls  had  not  become  accustomed  to. 
It.  doesn't  take  as  much  as  you  may  think 
to  so  upset  a  hen  that  she  will  go  into 
a  partial  molt  and  stop  laying.  All  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  feeding  or  care  should  he 
made  gradually,  even  to  changing  the 
composition  of  a  mash  used.  A  review 
of  your  care  of  these  lowls  just  previous 
to  their  molting  will  prohably  bring  to 
your  mind  just  what  you  did,  and  my 
Curiosity  is  sufficiently  aroused  to  make 
me  wish  to  know.  Think  carefully  ;  don’t 
say  that  you  haven’t  done  anything. 

M.B.  D. 


Baby  Chicks 


uality  First 


C  nliMc  I  Our  chicks  are  bred-to-lay 
from  breeders  chosen  for 
':\U/|7"*  7/  color,  laying  qualities,  size 

(W  FARMS//)  and  thrift.  The  quality  of 
«*ur  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
^  and  W.  Wyandottes  will 
please  you.  Send  for  circular  and  prices, 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Lambcrtville.  N.  J. 


BigValue  Baby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar¬ 
anteed/  Wore  today  For  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED 

BY  CHICKS 


You  taka  no  rfekin  baylni 
fhuur  nf7!td  "  ItF.  I»r»ftdi«»f*  (fallvorv 

AlT 

anywhere.  fri-p*k)  bvnu  wt  cat 

CGatlnGwtal  Oox  l£2 


t*ontin«rnur  ‘chick*"— 
-jr,  ui-pud.aif*  delivery  «Y*ry- 
ImMky,  chick*  UVftt  crow  f n*trt  —  i„y 
»rci»Ej»j  2 HO  to  X<K>  •trmin*.  fthinped 

vfd,  .  Send  fur  catalog  ftnd  i>rlc«a, 
- ,  .Z2  CprlHiflelO,  Q. 


20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

BZKOIAL  PRICES  FOR  APRIL.  S.  C.  While 
anil  Blown  Leghorn*.  IS.  each  ;  *120  per 
/£  1,000.  Barred  Rocks.  I5e.  Broilers,  II*;  t too 

/wf  JR  per  1,000.  Xiao  Keda,  Wyandottes,  White 
LekW'  stocks,  Minorca*,  ole*  106  per  cent  live  tVliv- 
\i1F  ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  yonr  door.  First 
I  X  hatch  due  March  lit h.  Our  12th  year.  Cata- 
v>  logue  and  Price  List  froo. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHtR*  -  RlchUeld.ee. 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGGS  prodiireil 
•very  day  In  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  Invited.  Custom  hutching 
/'A oh*  Plot Mborv  62 8 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &0%Sl!ilWSL,Sf5: 


A  finite  a  hoe  tree  on  his  own  land  in 
Oetober,  1021.  cuts  his  initials  on  the 
tree  and  feeds  bees  sugar  all  the  Fall, 
expecting  to  hive  them  in  the  Spring.  B 
comes  along  in  December  and  cuts  the 
tree  unknown  to  A.  Could  A  sustain  au 
action  for  damage  against  B,  or  what 
would  be  his  redress?  J.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Yes,  B  is  guilty  of  trespass  and  willful 
damage  to  A’s  property  nud  can  he  prose¬ 
cuted  for  the  same.  The  fact  that  bees 
occupy  a  tree  upon  a  mnu’s  land  does 
not  give  some  one  else  the  privilege  of 
entering  upon  that  land  and  destroying 
(he  tree.  In  any  action  for  damages, 
however,  you  will  have  to  take  info  con¬ 
sideration  the  old  custom  of  cutting  bee 
trees  wherever  found,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  jury  deciding  that  the  defendant 
was  only,  following  an  ancient  practice, 
and  therefore,  in  a  measure  at.  least, 
justified  in  his  action.  If  you  can  show 
that  B  knew  the  owner  of  the  tree  had 
marked  it  and  was  feeding  the  bees  pre¬ 
paratory  to  hiving  them  later,  I  think  any 
jury  would  he  likely  to  award  you  some¬ 
thing  more  in  the  way  of  damages  than  a 
few  cents  for  trespass,  but  when  it  comes 
to  that  your  court  costs  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  far  more  than  eat  up  any  amount 
that  you  would  receive,  and  leave  you 
out.  not  only  the  bees,  but  good  money 
as  well.  m.  b.  D. 


*20  per  100 

CHICKS 

fiv  f'arrrf 

Pont  Pregu 1  id 


B«x  0,  Frenchtswn,  N.  J, 
B*x  0,  Springfield,  Ma»* 


f  ^  U[  1"  ¥/~  CJ  Real  Value.  Large  Engllsli- 

V/  ¥1.  J.  IY  American  While  Leghorns 

Pe-ligi  «ed  free-range  breeder*  on  onr  own  farms. 
This  i*  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
jusl  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re- 
dneed  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  R  f.o.,  PotUtowii,  P», 


3PEKIN  33TX013LS 

12  firsts;  11  seconds,  Madison  Square.  Syrn-use, 
Trenton,  Red  Bank.  Dun;  lings.  $35.  Egcs  SI2  per 
100.  Order  direct.  BORMAN  &  SCHISSEL,  liurelton.  N.  J. 


■> IT  O  S  C.  White 
Lfi  g  h  ora 
Ured-to-lny 

E.HITCH,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


ununoth  Pekin  TYiieka  Eggs,  5 
$U>  per  60.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  SS^ntVbSn0^: 

neis.  Stoek  for  Bale.  k.  II.  .tNPKUSO.N,  llooruxlllA,  IndUna 


BIG.  STURDY  O  II X  O  K1  S 

We  are  sure  of  our  chicks  because  veknowatl  about  our 
Bl  eeding  Stock.  Kinglet  Kooki,  Martin’s  Wyandottes, 
(duality  8.  C.  Reds.  Eglantine  Leghorns.  100rb  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Tiee.  tUNNT  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Coppov  Hill,  A.  J. 


FOR  sale-  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  prize- winning  stock.  "  Goldbank  ”  Strain.  Large 
frame  and  bone.  Ml.,  IIU  OUlJilliLKi,  Draper,  VlrglnU 


Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  *10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Wtiiimglon,  Ole* 


Baby  Chicks 


AROFE'S 

ERFECT 

KKIN 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Pmeg  I, ist  Free. 

PARDEE'S  rEKIH*.l.lip,N.Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

erels,  B  to  11  lbs,,  SB  to  $15.  Kegs,  ! 
ling;  S30  per  1(10.  BR00KDALE  FARM,  Ci 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $♦.  Eggs.  $2  40  a  setting. 
3  settings.  $G.  25  Ducklings.  S9  100  Duckling?  $34. 
Sufo  delivery  guaranteed.  C.  J.  Y00ER,  Srintsvillc,  Md. 


JERSEYBLACK  GIANT  EGGS 

*5  per  15.  Cockerels,  *7  cadi.  No  pullets  8.  O.  W.  Leg- 
horn  Eggs.  $«  |>er  LOO.  A  few  cookei  e|B  6>  *3  to  *5  i  a..-h. 
H.  F.  BONDER  -  Toma  Rivor,  N.  j. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

pen  of  heavy  layer*.  Free  range,  year  around.  Guai* 
antce  fertility.  *5  per  15;  *«;,  per  100.  Order  now 
for  future  delivery.  P.  ItARItINOKII.Nertli  Ueruiunttmu.M.T. 


We  offer  25  head  of  fine  young  breeding  toms  at  $20 

to  $25  per  head.  BIRD  BROS.,  Meyer  idalt,  P*. 


oulonxei  (iee»e.  Orders  taken  for  eggs,  One  each. 

MaoPHCRSON  FARM  -  Mllllnglon.  N.  J. 


Inbreeding 

I  wrote  you  last  Spring  about  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen  named  Mathilda  that  I 
thought  was  a  good  layer,  so  I  kept  a 
record  for  (lie  year,  and  she  gave  me  253 
eggs  from  December  27,  1020.  to  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1021,  and  then  started  to  molt. 
She  commenced  laying  again  February  9, 
1022.  I  have  30  of  her  pullets  and  four 
of  her  sons.  What  shall  I  do  to  breed 
them?  Will  it  do  to  breed  brother  and 
sister  and  mother  and  son,  or  should  I 
get  new  stock?  t.  a. d. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  objection  to  inbreeding  if 
intelligently  done  nud  with  careful  selec¬ 
tion  as  to  vigor  and  freedom  from  defects 
which  may  be  perpetuated  and  intensi¬ 
fied.  It  is  by  Inbreeding  I  lint  families  of 
exceptional  quality  are  built  up.  but  the 
same  process  by  which  good  qualities  are 
intensified  may  be  made  to  produce  de¬ 
terioration  if  carelessly  or  ignorantly 
used.  The  sons  of  this  high-producing 
dam.  if  vigorous,  dell-developed  aud  of 
good  type,  should  be  of  exceptional  value 
in  the  breeding  pen,  and  I  should  not  in¬ 
troduce  new  blood  into  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Start  right  with  hatching  oggs  from  pedigrest! 
stock.  Fertility  and  s»f«  delivery  guarantied.  Send 
f<>r  pride-list  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM.  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa, 


Turkeys,  fleoaa,  Ducks,  Guineas.  Ilantam*, 
Haros,  PigoupH,  Doga,  Ilaby  fhlokn.  Stock, 
ttulog.  l*l„ iicer  Fiirran,  Telford,  I’a. 


“College  Queen  s  Record  iZ 

at  Storrs  7th  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotte  Records,  made  at  Storrs.  5th 
contest,  first  of  all  breeds,  record,  2205.  7th  con¬ 
test,  2nd  of  all  breeds,  record.  2171).  10th  contest. 
1st  of  all  breeds,  record,  2234.  Start  right.  Chix 
and  Kggs  for  »a!e  Guarantee  75  per  cent  of  eet:* 
fertile.  Also  a  few  Ii.  T.  Reds. 

<7.  G.  KNIGHT  •  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  sGSlaooEGi 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED.  Telford.  P*. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys,  $5  for  11.  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  $2  per  13.  Furry  White  Runners,  $3  per  11. 
Ready  for  delivery  after  April  I. 

ARTHUR  DICKKRMAN  -  Hall,  N.Y. 


LAND  AND  WATER  FOWL 

CHICKENS.  0UCKS,  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS 
PIGEONS.  HARES.  CAVIES  and  00GS.  Stock  $1.25  and  up 

Write  for  my  lllus.  and  Desc.  OntAlog— It's  Iree. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERS  VILLC,  PA. 


Buff  Wyandottes 

*1.75  per  10:  *a  iierSO;  *s  per  too.  Chick*,  **<•  each; 
*20  per  100,  prepaid.  GSOVES  M.  YOUNG.  Coeperiburg.  Pi  R.  } 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

1  have  been  au  Importer  since  1*1*  ol  the  hlghe>t  record 
stock  obtainable.  5Iy  fowl  are  range  bred.  Males,  fe- 
mules.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Price*  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalaciiin,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  TURKEY  FUGS. 
r.TUGKEIl  Mkkuynook  Nkw  liutiuswicit,  1. 3. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atochlnir  purpoaoa. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swan*. 
Ornamental  Ducks  aud  Gudko,  Bearn.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  nud  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardiey,  Pa 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Fa  KM  IOIS  DOl  \  G  A  LITTLE  tUtTTKR,  RUT 

COSTS  STILL  TOO  HK.IT.  POTATOES  AC¬ 
TIVE  I  OTTlWt  VEGETABLES  CLEARING  UP. 

Conditions  continue  to  improve”.  bann¬ 
ers  of  the  West  are  beginning  to  nay  their 
bank  did  its  as  a  result  of  the-  sharp  rise 
in  wheat,  and  some  lines  of  live  stock. 
The  South  is  once  more  getting  a  good 
price  for  cotton.  In  the  1’aSl  they  are 
jogging  along  about  as  before,  and  appear 
quite,  cheerful  when  they  forg>t  war  t  mes 
or  boom  years,  but  recall  old  days  of  20c 
potatoes,  if  1  apples,  $10  hay.  l.<  butter 
aud  eggs.  10c  poultry,  2c  milk  and  5c  hogs. 

COSTS  STILE  HIGH 

In  the  business  world  there  Is  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  for  a  long  time  past.  Most 
of  the  great  lines  of  industry  arc  [licking 
lip  a  little.  The  farmer  can  go  ahead 
with  more  confidence  planning  crops  and 
raising  stock  that  may  lie  expected  to  find 
improving  markets  when  ready  to  be  sold. 
The  main  drawback  is  the  cost,  which  is 
out  of  line  with  farm  profit.  Fertilizer 
lias  come  down  somewhat ;  so  have  farm 
materials,  tools  and  fittings,  and  uost 
store  goods,  but  nearly  all  of  these  are 
still  above  pre-war  prices.  A  bushel  of 
wheat,  a  hog  or  a  tub  of  butter  will  not 
buy  so  much  of  what  the  farmer  needs, 
lie  must  still  cut  expenses  closely  and 
buy  little,  and  that  is  why  times  are  dull. 
The  gist  of  the  question  'seems  to  be  that 
wages  or  other  labor  must  decline  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  farm  help  before  the 
parts  of  the  big  business  machine  will  fit 
well  and  run  smoothly. 

•  POTATO  MOVEMENT  ACTIVE 

Potatoes  are  still  coming  at  a  great  rate 
from  .Maine  ami  a  few  « > :  I u- c  S,at>  s.  It 
will  be  a  great  market,  for  potatoes  quite 
likely  exceed  last  season’.-,  not  withstand¬ 
ing  a  larger  crop  in  some  States.  Prices 
arc  holding  fairly  well,  running  $2  per 
TOO  lbs.  average  in  the  big  centers,  and 
50c  to  $1  per  bu.  in  producing  sections. 
A  year  ago  the  price  average,  was  40c  to 
75q  lower  on  a"  similar  Volume' of  receipts. 
Apparently  the  times  and  the  demand  are 
better  this  year. 

SWEETS  NOT  COMPETING 

The  sweet  potato  situation  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  slant.  Supply  has  been  corning  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  but  the 
average  price  is  a  little  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  of  sweet  potatoes  do  not 
run  to  extremes  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  is  not.  as  might  be  supposed,  always 
changed  with  prices  of  white  potatoes. 
The  market  takes  only  about  one  car  of 
sweets  to  15  of.  20  cars  of  white  stock. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  rather  more  steady 
in  quantity  and  prices.  The  public  will 
pay  but  so  much  for  so  much,  arid  that 
is  the  cud  of  it.  although  there  are  signs 
that  the  popularity  of  sweets  is  gaining  in 
some  markets.  The  seller  ami  the  con¬ 
sumer  both  need  to  learn  to  prefer  the 
choice  varieties,  and  how  to  e«'"k  them 
and  to  store  them  successfully  the  year 
round.  Probably  under  such  conditions 
the  demand  in  Northern  markets  would 
be  multiplied  from  two  to  six  times  the 
present  volume.  At  present  the  sweets 
hardly  compete  as  a  substitute,  except 
rather  as  a  side  line,  like  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips. 

old  vegetables  closing 

Old  cabbage,  onions  and  apples  seem  to 
be  closing  out  nicely.  They  are  likely  to 
be  out  >>f  the  way  before  all  the  market 
room  is  needed  for  the  new  Southern 
crops.  The  last  of  the  cabbage  brings 
about  $35  per  ton.  Texas  cabbage  sells 
at  about  the  same  average  price  as  old 
cabbage  in  the  Northern  markets,  but 
brings  only  $10  in  the  producing  sections, 
and  the  yield  is  lower  than  in  the  North. 
Long  distance  freight  is  a  severe  handi¬ 
cap. 

Onions  may  not  reach  the  $10  mark, 
but  $8  per  1 00  llis.  looks  attractive  enough 
beside  75c,  as  reached  a  year  ago.  The 
new  onions  will  not  he  in  heavy  supply 
before  April,  and  the  prospect  in  Texas 
is  not  so  good  as  before  the  several  hard 
frosts  in  February  and  March. 

APPLES  MOVING  WELL 

Apple  prices  tend  to  advance  a  l:ttV. 
Old  stock  seems  to  he  in  light  supply 
and  shipments  are  dwindling.  North¬ 
western  boxed  apples  are  mostly  out 
of  producing  sections,  but  there  are  la eg'1 
su nidies  of  them  stored  in  the  Fast.  Small 
sizes  and  low  grades  went  extensively  into 
export  trade,  also  some  low-grade  Eastern 
stock,  and  these  often  have  been  showing 
better  net  returns  than  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket.  The  auple  movement  at  the  end  of 
the  season  seems  likely  to  run  20.000  cars 
below  last  season.  It  has  been  a  good 
year  for  growers  aud  dealers  in  sections 
where  there  was  a  decent  crop.  Interest 
in  the  next  fruit  crop  is  beginning.  Or¬ 
ange  trees  in  Florida  are  blooming  well, 
and  the  fruit  buds  look  promising  further 

north.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  (TTY-KN  on  OTT  MARKET!} 
Hamburg.  1b..  lSe :  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c:  kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  l  ie:  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c;  round 
steak,  lb..  IS  to  20c:  lamb  chops,  lb..  30 
to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  30c;  roasting 
pigs.  11>„  35c;  sausage,  lb..  20c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  20c ;  sliced  bam,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  bris¬ 


t  New 


ket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20o; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  26c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  24c; 
rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chicken  A,  lb.,  33c;  finds, 
lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys, 
lb..  45c ;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese, 
ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  38c;  browns,' 38c ; 
milk,  qt..  9c;  skim  and  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt..  75c;  cheese,  cream.  30c; 
skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10ej  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  lb.,  15c;  creamery  butter, 
fancy  prints,  45c ;  best,  dairy,  45c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vine¬ 
gar,  gal..  45c;  honey,  clover,  card.  23c; 
extracted.  ISc. 

Pic  apples,  qt.,  8c;  best  apples,  peck, 
75c;  Ba’dwius.  90c;  Pen  Davis  apples, 
bu..  $2.40;  beans,  6  to  10c ;  beets.  Ini., 
81.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  !c;  carrots, 
bit.,  $1.50;  horseradish.  10c;  celery  hearts, 
10c;  celery,  bunch,  l2i-  c;  lettuce,  large 
bonds.  10c;  onions,  lb.,  MV;  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1.25;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20e ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bunch.  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  qt.,  15c;  squash,  llulihard,  lb..  5c; 
rutabagas,  bn..  80c;  vegetable  oysters:, 
bunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten,  $2:  bran, 
$1,90;  wheat  feed,  $1.00;  middlings, 
$1.90;  comment'  $1.50;  corn.  $1.50; 
cracked  corn,  $1.55;  hominy,  $1.50;  mo¬ 
lasses  fe.ed.  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal.  $2.40; 
oilmeal.  $3;  ground  oats,  $1.75. 

RYRACUES  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb..  12  to  1 4%r ;  heavy,  lb..  9  to 
11c;  sausage,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  lamb.  Spring, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  5  to  7c;  veal, 
lb..  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  30 
to  35c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  fowls, 
lb.,  30  tu  38c;  geese,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  guinea 
hens,  each.  $1, 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb..  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  15c:  eggs,  35  to  40c; 
duck  eggs.  50c;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c. 

Beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu..  80c 
to  $1.25;  cabbage,  jb  .  2  to  3c;  pcr_doz, 
50c  to  81  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  25c  to 
$1.50:  carrots,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  endive, 
doz.  beads,  75c;  garlic,  lb..  20c:  honey, 
lit..  30  to  35c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate, 
$1.50 ;  kohl-rabi,  per  doz.,  60c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate.  $2.40:  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
parsnips,  bit..  95c  to  $1  ;  potatoes,  bn.. 
45c  to  $1.25;  per  peek,  40e ;  rutabagas, 
bu..  75  to  85c;  turnips,  bu, .  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $19  to  $20;  No.  2. 
$16  to  $18;  Timothy,  $18  to  $22;  straw, 
rye,  ton.  $12. 

KOCH  ESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  14  to  10c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  12  to 
15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
28  tu  30c:  yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to  Hie; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
springers,  lb..  26  t<>  28c;  finvjs,  lb,  28  to 
30c;  roosters,  lb..  IS  to  20c;  guinea  fowls, 
each.  50  to  60c;  ducks,  lb..  26  to  28e ; 
gi’csc.  lb.,  24  to  26c;  turkeys,  lb..  40  to 
4oc. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs.  33  to  35e ;  but¬ 
ter.  country,  crock.  43  to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bid..  Spvs.  Kings,  and 
Greenings.  $8  to  $10;  Baldwins,  $6  to  $8  ; 
apples,  per  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
85c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  doz.  beads,  60e  t  •  81  ; 
per  ton,  $25  to  $2.8;  carrots,  bn.,  $1  to 
81.25:  uer  ton.  $40  to  $45 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads.  50  to  O0c :  common.  35  to  40c;  let¬ 
tuce.  head,  per  doz..  90c  to  $1  ;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30e ;  potatoes, 
bu..  95e  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu  .  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  t"  30  ;  spinach, 
bu..  $2  to  $225;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  81  ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $5;  red  marrow,  $7 ;  white  marrow. 
$5;  red  kidney.  $7;  white  kidney.  8s; 
pea.  85;  yellow-eve,  $5;  Imperials.  $6. 

Furs — -Skunk,  No.  1.  S3  to  $3  25;  No. 
2.  82  to  $2.25;  No.  3,  75c  to  81  :  No.  4, 
60c ;  muskrat.  Winter,  large.  $2:  medium. 
81.50;  small.  $1.25;  muskrat.  Fall,  large, 
$1.50;  medium.  $125;  small.  50  to  75c; 
mink,  each,  $3  to  $10;  coon,  each.  $1  to 
$7  *,  weasel,  each.  25  to  50c. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5e : 


cows  and  heifers,  No.  1. 

5c;  No.  2. 

4c  ; 

bulls  and  s 

•tags,  4c;  horseltides.  each 

$•' 

to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1 

to  $1.50;  « 

calf, 

No.  1.  12c 

;  No.  2.  10c ; 

wool,  fleece. 

lb.. 

22  to  25c 

;  unwashed, 

medium,  lb.. 

o*> 

to  25c. 

Wheat, 

bu..  $1.25  t 

o  $1.30;  corn. 

shelled,  bu 

70  to  79c; 

oats,  47c; 

rye. 

bu..  81.10 

to  $1.15:  T'* 

motby,  ton, 

$25 

to  $27 ;  straw,  ton.  $14  fi 

n  $18. 
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Seeds,  clover,  bu..  $14  to  $15;  Timothy, 
$4  to  $4.40;  Alsike.  $13  to  $14;  Alfalfa, 
$14  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  first  new  maple  sugar  has  appeared 
in  the  local  market  the  past  week.  Egg 
receipts  are  liberal,  and  prices  are  easier, 
though  demand  is  good. 

RUTTER— CHEESE— EGCS 
Butter,  steady:  creamery.  34  t<>  lie; 
dairy.  26  to  35c;  common.  15  to  ISc 
Cheese,  dull;  flats.  22  to  23c:  daisies,  23 
to  24c;  Longhorns.  24  to  25c;  limbnrger, 
29  to  30c.  Eggs,  easier;  hennery,  30  to 


s  and 


33c;  State  and  ‘Western  candled,  26  to 
28c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry  dull  ;  turkeys,  46  to 
50e;  fowl,  28  to  33c :  chickens,  26  to  35c; 
old  roosters.  23  to  24c;  ducks.  34  to  36c; 
geese,  27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  strong; 
fowl,  26  to  32c;  chicken-,  24  tu  30c;  old 
roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  35  to  37c; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Babbits,  dull  ;  jacks, 
pair,  75c  to  $1.25:  cottontails,  25  to  50c-. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  fair  to  fiinc.v,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.75;  common,  $1-73.  to  $2.23.  Pota¬ 
toes.  very  light  demand  ;  best  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1  20;  seconds.  05  to  75 1; 
sweets,  Maryland,  hamper.  $1.75  to  $1.90  ; 
Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.65." 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  Ixieffers.  bn.,  $1.50  to  $2;  straw¬ 
berries,  eqsy  ;  qt.,  30  to  60c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beaus,  steadv ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $6.50  to 
$11;  marrow.  $6.50  to  $7:  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $5  to  $6.  Unions,  steady  ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  $ 1  50  to  85.25:  State  and 
Western.  $S  to' $9;  Spanish,  small,  crate, 
$4  25  to  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet:  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $6  to  $7 :  beets,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2:  doz.  bunches.  60  to  90c;  cabbage, 
ton.  $30  to  $45;  new,  Florida,  hamper. 
$1.50  to  $1.60:  carrots,  bit..  $125  to  82; 
doz.  bum-lies.  75  to  90c;  cauliflower.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  crate.  $2  to  82.50;  celery.  Florida, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  dwarf,  doz,  bunches, 
$1.40  to  $1.75;  cucumbers.  do2..  $2  to 
$2.75;  endive.  Southern,  bid..  $4.25  to 
$4  50;  lettuce,  Florida,  hamper,  $3  75 
to  $4;  curley,  lb..  85  to  90c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  65c;  peppers,  box. 
$4  to  $6 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
35c;  -liailots.  doz.  hunches.  50  to  05c; 
spinach  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  squash,  cwt  . 
$4.50  to  $5;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate.  $4 
to  $7 ;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu., 
40  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz..  85c  to 
$1  ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak  ;  light  comb.  ]b..  25  to  30c : 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Manic  products,  quiet; 
new  sugar,  lb..  25  to  30e;  old- syrup,  gal.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $19 
to  $20;  clover  nrxed.  $1.8  to  $19;  rye 
straw.  $17  to  $18;  oat<  and  wheat.  $16 
to  $17 ;  wheat  bran.  ton.  car  lot.  $31  ; 
middlings.  $3150;  red  dog.  $37 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $46.75:  oilmeal,  $56;  hominy, 
826.25 :  gluten.  $36.50;  out  feed.  $12;  rye 
middlings,  $31.50.  J.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bid.',  $4  to  $8;  Spy.  $4  to  $8; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box.  $1.50  to 
$4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  1(H)  lbs..  $3  25  to  $6.75;  red  kid- 
nev.  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow-eye.  $7.50  to 
$8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  37  to  37%c;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  30  to  32c;  gathered, 
choice.  26  to  28c;  common  to  good,  23  to 
25c. 

MILL  FEED. 

Spring  bran,  $35  tu  $35.75;  middlings, 
$36  tn  $40:  fed  dug.  $40;  mixed  feed.  $30 
to  $37;  gluten  feed.  $39.80:  cottonseed 
meal,  $48  to  $53;  linseed  meal.  $60. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1.  Timcthv.  $30  to  $31  :  No. 
2.  $28  to  $29:  No.  3.  S:>4  fi.  $25:  clover. 
$26  to  $29 ;  rye  straw.  $34 ;  oat,  $22. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best,  100  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  89. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.60  to  $1  75; 
Green  Mountain.  $1.85  to  $2;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c;  fowls,  30 
to  31c;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  doz., 
$9  to  $10. 

live  Poultry 

Fowls,  33  to  35c;  chickens,  28  to -30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to  $3.50;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $2.50  to  S3;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $5  to 
$12:  lettuce,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  50c; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs  .  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  5c. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
.wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  2%  to 
3%c  ;  cod.  3  to  4c;  pollock,  4  to  4  %  c ; 
bake,  5  to  5%o. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  9,  1922 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  March  fluid  milk, 
3  per  cent  fat,  in  201  to  210-mile  zoue, 
$2.52  per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  (bottled), 
and  $1.75  for  Class  IB  (bulk  milk  to  be 
sold  dipped  or  from  which  the  cream  is 
to  lie  removed  and  the  skim-milk  sold 


Prices 


other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk  form). 
The  March  price  for  Class  2  (milk  for 
soft,  fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice  cream  and 
plain  condensed).  $1.50.  The  February 
price  for  Class  3  (milk  for  case  goods, 
whole  milk  powder  and  hard  fancy 
cheese),  was  $1.34.  Class  4  (butter) 
was  $1.10%,  and  Class  4  (American 
cheese),  $1,25. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

.38  (ci> 

.38% 

Good  to  choice . 

.34  m 

.37 

Lower  grades  ...... 

.29  0 

.32 

City  made  . . 

.22  rd 

.27 

Dairy,  best  . 

.35  0 

.37 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.25  0 

.32 

Packing  stock  . 

.17  0 

09 

Danish  &  N.  Zealand. 

.36  0 

.37% 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy...;- 

.23  0 

.24 

Good  to  choice . 

.17  @ 

09 

Skims  . . 

.08  @ 

.16 

Eggs 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

.35  0 

.36 

Medium  to  good.... 

.30  rd). 

.33 

Mijced  polors,  n’bjv  best 

.26  (ft 

.27 

Medium  to  good.... 

.22  (d\ 

.25 

Gathered,  best  . 

.25  id} 

.26 

Medium  to  good..,. 

.21  0 

.24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

.34  0 

.36  > 

Fair  to  good . 

.30  0 

.32 

Chickens  . . 

.30  ra) 

.35 

Roosters’  . . 

.17  0 

.IS 

Ducks  . 

.35  0 

.38 

Geese  . 

.16  0 

.18 

Rabbits,  lb.  . . 

.23  @ 

.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.19  0 

.20 

Common-  to  good. . .  . 

.12  0 

.17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each. 

10.00  0 

13.00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

6.50  (a 

6.75 

Medium  . 

6.50  0 

685 

Pea  . . . 

6.5()  0 

6.S5 

Red  kidnev  . 

8.00  0 

S  25 

White  kidney . 

9.00  0 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.00 .  rd 

7.25 

FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.. 

5.00 

(d 

7.50 

Greening . 

6.50 

(d 

10.00 

^*py  ••••*••••»•»•• 

5.00 

0 

8.50 

Hubbardston  . 

5.00 

0 

7.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

0 

3  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

30  00 

0 

38.00 

<  )ranges,  box  . 

4.00 

0 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.  .... . 

.15 

rd 

.60 

Kuniquats,  qt . 

.05 

0 

.12 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.49 

0 

.50 

Gommon  to  good.... 

.42 

0 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

.40 

0 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

0 

.35 

F  owls  . . 

.25 

rd 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.19 

<d 

.24 

Ducks  .............. 

.25 

(i t 

.32 

Geese  . . 

.15 

0 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

0 

14.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair.. 

.75 

(d 

1.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.44 

<d> 

.46 

Medium  to  good .... 

.32 

0 

.42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7,25 

0 

8.70 

Bulls  . 

4  50 

0 

5.85 

Cows  . 

2.00 

0 

5.25 

Valves,  prime  veal.  cwt. 

12LO0 

0> 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0 

800 

Hogs  . 

MM'O 

0 

12.25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

7  00 

(d 

8  00 

Lambs  .  . . ...  12.00  0  16.00 


Vegetables 


Beets,  new.  bu . 

1.75 

0 

2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt... 

.15 

0 

.30 

Carrots.  100  lbs . 

»>  OS} 

(ft 

2.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2.50 

(ft 

3.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

50  Otv 

(ft 

65.00 

New.  bu . 

1.00  0 

1.50  f 

Cauliflower,  crate  .... 

2  00 

(d 

3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

3  50 

Fennel,  hbl . * 

4.00 

0 

4.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

1  00 

0 

1.25 

Lettuce,-  bu.. . 

1.00 

(it 

4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.40 

(d 

.50 

Unions.  100  lbs . 

7  00 

0 

8.25 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

4.00 

(it 

6  50 

3.00 

rd 

7  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

3.50 

0 

4.00  - 

Squash,  bbl  . 

3  50 

0 

4  00 

String  beans,  bu . 

Turnips,  bid . . 

3.00 

0 

6  50  • 

2.00 

0 

2.25 

Tomatoes.  6-b’k’t  crate 

1.50 

0 

3.25 

Watercress.  100  b'b’s. 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs.. 

4.50 

0 

4.65 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

3.50 

0 

3  90 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

3.50 

0 

3.90  , 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

0 

14.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.... 

1.75 

@ 

2.50  " 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy,  No.  1..  27.00 

rd 

28  00 

No.  2  . 

24.00 

0 

25.00 

No.  3  . 

21.00 

0 

22.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

(d 

19.00 

Cloyer  mixed  . 

19.00 

0 

24.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

32.00 

0 

34.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

23.00 

0 

27.00 

grain 

Cash  prices  quoted  at  New  York: 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . $1.47 

Corn.  No.  2.  mixed . 75 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 49 

Rye . 1.18 

Barley  . 77 

Buckwheat,  cwt.  .  2.55 
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THE  HENYARD 


7 SecreT 
Good  Mash 


{JOOD  HI  ASH 
is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP* 

MMHYGRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best ! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  PURE  BRED 

ORDER  NOW — DON’T  DELAY.  Immediate 
delivery.  Although  every  week  sees  A  Big 
Hatch,  the  way  our  Patrons  of  past  years  are 
ordering  this  season  not  only  proves  that  our 
SERVICE  is  very  SATISFACTORY'  but  also 
causes  us  to  advise  you  to  ORDER  NOW. 

Per  25  Per  50  Per  100 
Chicks.  Chicks.  Chicks. 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  _ 

Leghorns  . .  $5.00  $9.50  $18.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode 

Island  Reds  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

White  and  Bn  ft  Rocks. 

White  Wyandottes,  Au- 

conns  .  5.75  11.00  21.00 

Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons.  0.00  11.50  22.00 

Mixed  chicks  . 4.75  9.00  17.00 

Orders  of  500  to  1,000.  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
ALLOWED. 

Whether  your  order  is  big  or  small.  It  receives 
the  same  careful  personal  attention.  FIRST 
QUALITY.  BEST  SERVICE,  GUARANTEED 
LIVE  DELIVERY. 

bv  Parcel  Post  or  Express,  prepaid.  No.  C.  O. 
D.  deliveries. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS.  Morris  Plains.  NEW  JERSEY 

Tel,  Morristown  1705W. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  pan  fourteen 
years  for  high  eEg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
“Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  1009o  delivery  guaranteed.-  A 
few  more  high  record  bred  cockerels  to  spare.  Catalog 
on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Taylor’s  Quality  Reds 

Sinsrl*  Comb  Reds  selected  for  VIGOR  and  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  Now  LEADING  all  Reds  at  VINElAMn  CONTEST 
and  4th  of  all  breeds  in  100  pens  Won  SWEEPSTAKES 
for  Brown  eggs  at  Rutgers  College  Egg  Show  Feb. 

22.  For  PRODUCTION  and  QUALITY  buy  your  BAEV  CHICKS 
and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  afloekof  C0NSISTENTLEA0EHS 
H.  G.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  River  Sid*  Homestead,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Hardimont  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  breeding  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  size,  I 
shape  type,  vigor  and  above  all  in  consistent  hea,  y 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Ee.  h  pen  of  breeders 
headed  hy  pedigreed  males.  Place  your  order  ut 
once  to  secure 

8  to  1 0  Weeks  Old  Pullets  delivery 

Prices  reasonable,  .satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


A  nv  BROILERS  .  Sit  per  100 

JtSAD  I  S  C  W,  BR  LEGHORN  .  13x>er)00 

Cuini/  ROCK  .  15  par  100 

n  I  W  IV  REDS  AND  MINORCAS ...  16  per  100 

Special  prices  ou  500  and  l.OCO  lots.  100°»  safe  deliv* 
ery  Guaianteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R  2  MoAllsterville.  Pa. 


S.  C.  Brown  &  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Hens  and  pullets,  laying  Eggs— Light  Br„  10— J!  ;  50— s«; 
100— sa.  l)nrk  Ft  .  tS — S3 ;  50— 8.  U.  W.  L..  (Pedigreed 
nudes  15— JS;  10-15:  60— Jf.  postpaid.  B  ed  to  lay.  Safe 
arrival.  Feitilitv  guatanieed.  Booklet  free. 

Bov  os,  V  KB  A  FULTON  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


CHI 


XX  cts. 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  13c  Burr  Rocks, 
15c.  S.  C  R.  I.  Reds  — c.  Black  Minorcas.  16c. 
Broilers,  11c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  J.  N.  NACE,  McAllstervtlle,  I'b.  R.  No.  5 


200  Hens  and  Pullets 

Laying  over  50  per  cent,  healthy  and  vigorous, 
mostly  Leghorns,  but  not  pure  bred,  Si  75  each, 


8- Weeks-Old  Pullets  loro  f*rmestraSn 

50  ready  for  April  15th  delivery  82  each.  Reserve 
now.  10  p.c.  deposit.  N.  G  WINNE,  Wenningers  Falls.  N  Y. 


Six  White  Rock  Cockerels 

or  money  refunded,  w  u.  H.  perky,  r,  r.  d„  tuiifon,  v  j. 


n  Martin  s  Regal  White  Wyandottve,  *8.  Dark 

OOCKBlcIS  Cornish,  »s.  H.  C.  Brad  pet.  llanvwicK,  N.Y. 


One  and  Two  Dollars  Each/N0DR  lrehhg°ones 

ISLAND  PULLETS  AND  HENS.  Must  dispose  of  ihera 
at  sacrifice  t»  make  room.  A  fe w dockerela  for  sale. 
HATCHING  EGGS  IN  SEASON  Correspondence  *o)ic;ted. 

CONNISCLIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Tenally,  N  J. 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggb.  Single  Comb  Reds, 
Ancona,  white  and  Brown  Leghorn®,  From  pure-bred, 
free  range  breeder*-,  that  ate  bred  fr.r  size,  rigor,  ana 
high  production.  Circular.  iimliS  U«  Mil  feotlu*,  it.T, 


R  A  R  V  Bur-  lawn  chicks  are  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
On  D  I  varieties.  Or  der  yours  today  and  be  convinced. 
rUIPYC  Prieus  and  leaflet  on  request.  ROSE.LAWN 
LUiLIYO  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  OmvHle.  Pa. 


BalDy  CliicKs 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  Minorca*,  B.  Rock*.  R.  I. 

Reis.  Lynn  A.  Hunger,  Wolcott,  Way  ne  Co.,  N.Y, 


RUST’S 

CLIMAX 

Condition  Powder 


HENS  NEED  CONDITIONING 
IN  THE  SPRING 

Laying  Time  I*  Here  —  Hen*  Need  A  Tonic 

Sturt  feeding  RUST’S  CLIMAX  CONDI¬ 
TION  POWDER  and  have  healthy, happy 
laying  bens.  Feed  it  to  the  little  chicks. 
Ii  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  gapes  and 
diarrhoea.  Develops  plumage,  vigor— im¬ 
proves  their  appetites.  It  enables  spring 
hatched  chickens  to  develop  Into  profit¬ 
able  laring  pullets  by  fal  i  —  makes  fat 
broilers  early  in  the  season. 

//pour  dealer  cannot  supply  trou,  send  Us  hit 
name  and 30  cents  for  a  trial  package 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 


Richmond 


Virginia 


HOME 
MADE 
.BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw 
and  hammer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old 
hens  and  do  it  better.  The  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  heater,  cost  #4.96. 

I  wont  you  to  try  iny  brooder  and  wUl  send  you  pi. ins 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
for  *1  75  :  all  postpaid.  Tiy  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you 
don’t  Bay  its  the  beet  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the 
Heater  In  30  days  and  get  your  money  back,  Your  dealer 
will  make  you  the  same  otter  and  guarantee.  Ask  him, 
but  if  be  does  not  curry  tile  Brooder  H-atcr,  Bend  me  *4.76 
Audi  will  mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  end  plans  promptly. 

n  Illustrated  circular  free. 


I.  PUTNAM 


Route  364-B,  Elmira,  N.Y 


75  Post 
Pa  i  d 

Burns  10  days  without  attention  I 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof  absolutely 
rain  proof,  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win- 
dow.  The  above  ia  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Reasonable  Price.  Circular  Free.  R0TSI  FARMS,  Bergs, ,  Pi. 

Sunny  Brook  Farm  ®hat^5 

— 52.8a  per  15.  SIS  per  100,  ttiatertoo,  BuUItsd  Co.,  H.  I. 


Questions  in  Building  and  Management 

This  spring’ I  want  to  build  a  poultry 
house  100  ft.  long,  IS  ft.  wide,  4  H>  ft. 
high  at  back,  8*4  or  9  ft.  high  in  front. 
What  would  be  the  best  style  front  for 
this  house  on  eastern  shore  of  Maryland? 
It  does  not  get  colder  than  10  above  zero 
in  coldest  Winters.  How  many  and  what 
size  glass  windows  would  I  need  for  this 
house  and  Iiow  best  to  have  them  open? 
How  much  muslin  curtain  space  would 
be  best  to  have?  I  just  want  enough 
glass  so  fowls  can  see  to  scratch  for  grain 
on  rainy,  windy  days  when  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  arc  closed.  This  house  will  face 
south.  Where  dropping  boards  are  not 
used  how  far  from  floor  and  bow  far 
apart  should  roosts  be  for  Leghorns? 
What  is  the  best  date  to  have  White  I,eg- 
horns  hatch  for  layers?  ji.  g.  b. 

Maryland. 

I  should  use  no  muslin  curtains  iu  this 
house,  but  would  use  windowu  reaching 
from  near  the  floor  to  the  plate  aud  made 
to  drop  hack  at  the  top  for  ventilation 
iu  cold  weather.  In  warm  weather  I 
should  remove  windows  altogether. 
Enough  glass  should  be  used  to  flood  in¬ 
terior  with  suulight,  perhaps  about  one- 
third  of  front  wall.  The  best  style  of 
front  in  moderate  climates  is  the  open 
style;  entirely  open  in  Summer  aud  quite 
open  during  the  Winter.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  season  the  front  should  be  sufficiently 
open  to  keep  the  interior  dry,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  space  required  will  have 
to  he  determined  by  trial.  Usually  too 
little  open  space  is  provided  tinder  the 
mistaken  impression  that  closing  a  poul¬ 
try  house  makes  it  warmer  and  more 
healthful. 

Perches  may  be  any  required  distance 
above  the  floor  and  should  be  about  12 
inches  apart  for  Leghorns.  April  and 
May  are  the  preferred  months  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  Northern  States.  M.  b.  d. 


Skin  Disease  in  Fowls 

I  have  a  number  of  Light  Brahmas 
suffering  from  a  skin  disease.  At  first  it 
forms  in  a  scab  around  the  head,  closing 
up  the  eyes  in  an  inflamed  condition. 
The  head  is  red  and  bears  a  very  high 
temperature  ;  the  neck  and  body  is  in  a 
dry,  hard,  scaly  condition  and  a  very 
yellow  color.  Xo  signs  of  stomach  trou¬ 
ble.  The  plumage  has  lost  its  Color  aud 
is  dry  and  hard.  I  feed  tliPtn  on  a  scratch 
feed  composed  of  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
sunflowers,  buckwheat  and  a  little  barley 
in  morning ;  midday  mash  composed  of 
bran  middlings,  Indian  meal  and  beef 
scrap,  and  same  for  night.  I  mix  mash 
in  proportions  of  50  lbs.  of  bran,  50  lbs. 
of  middlings.  25  lhs.  Indian  meal  and  25 
lbs.  of  crushed  of  beef  scraps.  What  is 
the  nature  of  disease  or  possible  cause  of 
same,  and  is  there  any  remedy? 

Massachusetts.  T.  o.  c. 

From  your  description  I  judge  this  to 
be  a  skin  disease  called  farms,  a  disease 
which  usually  begins  upon  the  face  and 
head  and  extends  to  the  feathered  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  The  affected  portions 
of  the  body  become  covered  with  irregular 
dirty  white  scales  or  scabs,  which  are 
often  cone-shaped  and  sometimes  a  quar¬ 
ter  inch  in  depth.  The  feathers  become 
dry  and  brittle  and  break  off.  leaving  the 
skin  bare  and  covered  with  the  scales. 
At  first  the  general  health  of  the  fowl  is 
not  disturbed,  but  later  it  loses  flesh  and 
strength  and  may  die  from  exhaustion. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  growth 
ij  may  he  communicated  to  >  other 
fowls  and  perhaps  to  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  nr  even  children.  Affected  fowls 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  the 
quarters  of  the  latter  disinfected  by 
whitewashing.  Fowls  that  are  only 
slightly  affected  may  be  treated  by  gently 
rubbing  the  scales  from  the  skin  with 
some  blunt  instrument  and  then  painting 
the  part  once  daily  with  tincture  of 
Iodine.  Or  soft  soap  20  parts,  carbolic 
acid  one  part  may  be  used,  though  this 
should  not  be  applied  to  too  large  a  sur¬ 
face  at  one  time  for  fear  of  poisoning 
from  absorption  of  the  carbolic  acid.  If 
an  ointment  is  desired  one  may  be  made 
from  one  part  calomel  to  eight  parts 
vaseline.  The  object  of  all  these  remedies 
is  to  kill  the  fungus  aud  its  spores,  or 
eggs,  and  the  fowl  treated  should  be  kept 
from  healthy  ones  until  cured.  M.  B.  D. 


You  state  in  The  R.  N.-Y,.  page  1349: 
“Thus  the  record  was  made  by  the  10  Ore- 
gons  iu  1918, "  average  235.  1  say  the 

record  was  made  in  1913  by  Tom  Barron's 
pen  of  five  birds.  1.190.  Twice  1,190  is 
2,380.  or  238  average.  Lady  Didit  of  that 
pen  laid  282  iu  that  contest,  and  I  am  in¬ 
terested  because  I  have  her  descendants 
and  that  of  a  cockerel  from  a  pen  record 
of  five  hens — 1,198  eggs  as  recorded  by 
George  A.  Cosgrove.  I  crossed  a  pullet 
of  these  Leghorns  with  a  Col.  Dorking 
cock  from  Henry  Hale".*,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  I  have  named  I-Ialegroves.  and  I  feel 
sure  they  beat  the  Oregons  and  Lamonas 
a  thousand  miles.  elblbt  wakeman. 

Maryland. 


Instantly  generates 
a  hot,  blue  flame 
without  priming' 
or  pre-heating. 


9fcWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 

has  absolutely  jio  valves  to  stick— the 
llow  of  oil  is  governed  by  giavity  from 
the  1-callon  rcservoit  through  a  big  half. 

Inch  teed  pipe.  It  jtiet  can’t  cb>c.  Light 
a  Wishbone  and  you  rmi  forget  it  for  weeks 
except  for  occasionally  reriliing  the  lanre 
reservoir.  Send  for  deserlptl  >  e  booklet 
NOW. 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

Put  in  a  few  Wishbone  Vnlvelesa  Brooders 
and  sec  hnw  fusl  lliey  ro  Thev  are  sell¬ 
ing  big  nil  over.  Get  details  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
251  Water  SfreeJ  •  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


tut  mowcovt.ur  m 


Made  of  Genuine  California  Red-^W 
r  wood,  galvanized  iron  coveting;  tttyia  walls,  ^ 
osboe toe  tiaing,  deep clrick  nursery,  hot  water  heat, 
copper  tanksnd  boiler,  self  reguteefna,  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  with  fixtures,  set  tip.  ready  to  use.  The  biggest 
bargain  on  the  market.  30  days'  trial — money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Absolutely  no  rids  wheo  yoa  bay 
Ironclads.  Or  we  will  ship  yon  tnis 

150  Egg  Incubator  and  Si  Q75 

ISO  Chick  Brooder,  both  for  ^ 

EE  13  f Rock- 

water  brooder.  boilt*of* mate- 
nffliri~fp7li  riala  that  will  last  for  roars, 
at  n  price  that  nonocan  equal, 
iso  Both  Inenhatoir  and  Brooder 

chick  wr-  Vj  bavecopper  tonka  a-idboilera. 

Guaranteed  to  please  or  your 
money  back.  II  yoa  prefer  a  larger  oatut,  order  oar 

260  Egg  Incubator  ....  $20.25 
260  Egglncubator  with  Brooder  28.75 

This  Inenbator  has  two  doors  and  two  egg  traya 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  sava  time,  or  send  for 
free  catalog  today. 

IROIICLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.  Bo*  61  Racine,  Wis. 


BoAhTTl 

M. chins. 
Ms*,  or 


'"rtE*  •*  orders  d  together.! 

dl  Freight  Paid  east  of  the  J 
Rockies.  Hot  water — copper  M 
tanka— double  walls— dead  air  Jw 
space  — double  glass  doors  —  IS 
iplete,  all  set  op  ready  to  oBe.  LL 


shipped  complete,  all  set  up  ready  to  OBe.  y.  - 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Red  wood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today-  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ed.  SO  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  [2] 

VHSCOMSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dspl.  112  Racine,  Wis. 


Hot- v.  ater, copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  ,  j  dr 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  ».  n nc  I  f -u.  — _ -*r  w 
*7.95  boys  140-Chlc*  Hot-  01 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  fee  az.lt  •  »  I  I  _  7 1 

Cypress  Prepaid  Mover!' 

Anfli  EmI  oi  Roofctaa  and  •  ® 
r.^gV,;— I  Bliowfrd  to  poiot>  W«6t.  User* 

LlT.  ,  »  .  ~1  I  C^Ows'.lvteed.  Order  now.  Share 
1  -  i11 *  1,000  In  Prizes,  or  writ, 

‘v'---  J  l/'  /  forFre«Book  HatchingFects." 
i  It  tells  evBryUilnir.  Jim  Roban,  Prea. 

BeflaCity  Incubator Co.,8ox  48  Racine, Wis, 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 


SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  dTffl| 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg”  f  ^ 

W  rite  for  prices  and  catalogue,  j  f 
Send  25c  lor  2-dozen  sample — 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

SAVEPACKAGE  COSTS 

_  First  Class  Second  -  Hand 

Egg  Oases,  Halter  Tubs, 
I  VTflvI  Bu-ket*  and  other  fruit  and 

I  vegetable  package*.  All  our 

L  vftaJfflK  1  container*  are  in  as  good  as 

1  new  condition  and  ready  for 
Instant  use. 

Let  us  auote  you— That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  501-303  Johnioo  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


BEES  ON  the  farm 


~  BIQ  RETURNS  ontheamall  investment  nec- 
r,/^,  esaary  to  start.  Greatly  henelits  fruit  crops. 

/  -  Easy  to  learn.  Women  and  older  children 

*#  —  can  fully  care  for  them.  Our  50  years’  ex- 

f  A.  US  perience  in  beekeeping  is  at  your  service  to 
vT  -o’  get  you  Btarted  right.  Write  today  for 
handsome  free  booklet.  “Hers  far  Pleasure 
and  Profit."  or  for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Write  today. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  293  Medina,  O* 


1 ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


433 


House  for  500  Chicks 

Will  you  send  me  specifications  and 
plans  for  a  chicken  house  that  will  hold 
500  chicks?  I  wish  to  put  these  chicks 
in  about  February  1.  a.  c.  m. 

Pmcellville,  Ya. 

As  many  as  500  baby  chicks  can  be 
kept  in  any  room  large  enough  to  contain 
a  coal-burning  brooder  stove  and  givi? 
ample  space  for  exercise  and  facilities  for 
an  outdoor  run.  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
brood  that  number  together.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  build  two  colony  brooder 
houses,  each  8x12  ft.,  and  divide  this 
number  into  two  flocks.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  chicks  in  a  flock  are  as 
many  as  will  do  well,  without,  at  least, 
expert  care,  and  it  pays  to  divide  large 
flocks.  Any  little  building  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  size  mentioned,  and  high 
enough  to  permit  the  caretaker  to  enter 
without  stooping,  will  make  a  suitable 
brooder  house,  but  such  houses  are  usu¬ 
ally  built  upon  plank  runners  so  that  a 
team  may  be  hitched  to  them  to  draw 
them  to  a  new  location  each  season.  If 
your  carpenter  is  not  familiar  with  the 
construction  of  these  small  houses,  and 
cannot  look  at  one  Upon  some  nearby 
poultry  farm,  full  plans  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  tbe  poultry 
department  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  and 
asking,  for  their  bulletin  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  brooder  houses.  Your  own 
State  experiment  station  at  Blacksburg, 
or  the  West  Virginia  one  at  Morgantown, 
can  doubtless  supply  you  with  similar  in¬ 
formation.  M.  h.  D. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America's  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers;  make 
the  finest  market  fowl  when  dressed. 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


Light  Brahmas 


Very  targe,  splendidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  hig  money  makers. 

For  sturdiest  day-old  chicks,  both  breeds 

25chicki  $12  50  chick*  $21  100  chkkt  $40 

Goodflox  Chix  are.  all  free  ranged  on  our  farms.  Our 
breeding  stock  is  ell  fully  matured  before  wc  start  using 
eggs  for  hatching.  U  r*rll  lx>th  batching  eggs  and 
chicks  but  by  Inlying  chicks  yon  are  sons  of  100':;, 
chickens.  Deliveries  begin  February  14th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  a*  supply  bolds  out.  Scud  for  booklet,  or. 
to  avoid  *ieUy.  order  from  nil.  Good  flex  Poultry 
Farms,  82  #«lrr  Street,  (VfW  Brunswick,  j. 


Full  of  practical,  interesting,  helpful  facts  about  chicks  and;  how  they  are  produced 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  Eleven  Kosemont  Breeds — explains  the  Rosemont  system  of 
breeding  and  incubation — Interesting  pictures  of  the  wonderful  Rosemont  equipment— tells 
why  Kosemont  Moderate- Price.  Big-Value  Chicks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  big  catalog.  A  postal  request  will  .brine  it  to  you, 
promptly  and  without  charge 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 


Come  from  healthy,  carefully- 
culled,  free  range  stock. 
Sturdy,  hearty  youngsters 
k  thar  will  grow.  All  leading 

breeds.  25,000  hatched  weekly. 
vrY  Low  prices.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
and  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON.  Prop. 

Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


All  our  baby  chicks  are  batched  from  eggs  of  our 
own  best  selected  prize-winning  and  carefully 
raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  than  hatcher¬ 
ies  selling  chicks  from  eggs  gar  be  red  from  random 
flocks,  but  the  differem  e  is  made  up  many  times 
over  in  the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

laying  during  the  months  of  November-December. 
booked  a  large 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Turpentine  for  Obstructed  Breathing 

I  had  two  hens  at  one  time  that 
sounded  as  though  they  had  the  croup.  I 
thought  they  had  the  roup,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  kill  one  of  them  and  burn  her. 
and  then  experiment  with  the  other.  I 
poured  about  10  drops  of  turpentine 
(medicinal  quality!  down  this  chicken 
and  placed  her  in  a  barrel  with  a  board 
over  the  top  just  big  enough  to  keep  her 
from  flying  out.  and  in  16  hours  I  took 
tbe  board  off,  and  she  flew  away,  per¬ 
fectly  well.  Another  time  I  had  a 
rooster,  borrowed  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  he  got  the  same  trouble.  The  same 
treatment  was  applied,  with  some  turpen¬ 
tine  and  lard  rubbed  on  his  neck,  from 
ear  to  ear.  and  then  I  sat  and  held  him 
for  an  hour  with  a  cold  compress  on  his 
neck.  After  that  time  he  could  run  and 
crow  ns  loud  as  any.  C.  G.  G. 

Salem,  O. 

These  fowls  very  likely  had  a  fungus 
growth  at  the  entrance  of  the  windpipe 
that  caused  mechanical  obstruction  to 
breathing,  and  the  turpentine  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  it.  It  was  good  treat¬ 
ment,  even  if  administered  at  a  hazard. 
When  a  fowl  suddenly  evinces  difficulty 
in  breathing,  the  mouth  should  be  opened 
and  the  throat  examined  as  far  down  as 
it  can  be  seen.  Sometimes  a  yellowish, 
cheesy  growth  may  be  seen  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  swabbing  with  a  hit  of  cotton 
twisted  upon  the  end  of  a  sliver  of  wood. 
Very  likely  moistening  the  cotton  with 
turpentine  would  aid  the  process ;  that 
liquid  seemed  to  be  effectual  in  the  case 
of  your  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Satisfaction  for  more  than  30  years  i-  our 
record.  "The  Oldest  Untciicrv  m  the  United  BM 
States"  ie  ready  to  till  yrair  order  with 
chicks  from  selected  pure-bred  stock.  All  le&din: 
breeds.  Ilnt-hing  weekly.  IsjgWn.,. 

*l.>  all;  Kurrcil  Hooka.  Hk.llll!  It.  1.  Itc-d- 
aiH.OO — oil  per  hundred.  Low  prices  on  Aik 
other  nuuntitiei  sod  breed  i  nn  re¬ 
quest.  Write  for  free  Catalog.  TeUs 
how  to  success! oily  raise  chicks. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Prop. 

Box  M  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Cornell  Certified.  Now  booking  orders  lor  April  Eggs  and  May  and  June 
Chicks,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  E  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Trap  nested  six  years;  records  to  243  Pure  Ameri¬ 
can  strain:  big  egas:  size,  vigor,  quick  growth. 
Eggs,  S3  per  15:  $15  per  100.  No  chicks. 

A.  L.  VREELA3CD  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 


OUAUTYlSEWViCi 


Cilia  Lice,  vnite*.  bed  bugs.  etc..  Rffeetinir  poultry.  Spray  a? 
paint  on  roost*,  etc.  Get 3  body  lice  oa  chickens,  too.  Wanes 
while  they  sleep.  No  dustlo?,  dipping.  Kreaatnsr  or  bandhn*. 
Save*  Totof  work.  at  store*  hoaolm  g 

Lee  Fool  try  Supplied,  Write  fur  iaionaaLico  aoa  FREE  Boor. 

CEO.  M.  LEE  CO.,  bsoL  F-SO  .  OMAHA,  NEEHL 


TT!  m>~  ^  **  s.  C.W.  Leghorn*.  810- 

AL*  V^-VJTO  *18  per  100.  Hiph  pro¬ 
ducing.  larjre.  vteomus.  selected  breeders.  Lavers  of 
large,  fancy  table  eggs.  BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  M.reellm,  M.Y.  R.  A 


yearlv  profit  per  hen  ismade  by  using  Blfold 
Hatcheries  anil  Brooders.  <7.000  now  in  use 
•  list  i  EAST  Proved  BUST  Proof  free. 
Expt.  GRUNDY.  Morrisonville.  Illinois. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  Tvap-uested  ritoeic.  j?  '  .  White  Leghorua.  $6 
per  1  no.  S.  C.  Rhode  Imh;ioI  Reds.  SB  per  100.  All 
March  and  April  Baby  Chicks  sold.  Booking 
Chicks  f  >r  May  and  June  Delivery.  Cit’enlnr 

WERNER  BROS.  M t.  Alarion,  New  York 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  J  TR0PEAH0,  8porr«wbo>li,  N.Y 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$4.20  per  15;  $25  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  -  Speonk.  L.  I,.  H.  Y. 


8-Weeks-0Id  S.  C.  W .  Leghorn  Pullets 

February  5th  hutch,  from  fine  zuiiiu  of  trap-nested 
breeders.  Will  make  bie  money  foryou  in  summer, 
and  serve  as  excellent  breeders  next  Spring,  $125 
per  bird.  Special  price  in  large  quantities.  Must 
dispose  of  250  pullets.  Good  layers.  Kxcellent  stock. 
At  sacrifice  to  quirk  buyer  MULLER  I  MULLER,  Hinelam,  R.  J. 


White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

50c  each,  postpaid,  Ten  years  successful  hatching. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  enriy. 

George  E,  Howell  Spruce  Firm  Howells,  X  T. 


Hope 

Farm 

Book 


DAQV  rHIY  Quantities  of  Quality  chicks 
u  ^  *-*  ■  vMIA  fur  delivery  each  week  after 
March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
Sf  per  cent,  live  delivers  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 

list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 


White  China  Geese — Eggs  for  Sale 

Great  layers.  Prine  reasonable.  0.  J.  SICKER  I.  BrsiaertiCi,  Pi 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
E.  B.  ThotMpaon'l  Ringlets,  |5.  upward.  Fees,  S2— 13;  114 

period  Nelson  Varney,  Huntington  station,  X.  V. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  nilOI/l  IMPC 

eggs'hfkdOUGKLings 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixvllle,  Pa 


X\T  HITE  YANDOTTES 

Egg-a-day  straii  .  Rose  Comb  Cockerels,  **  and  210 
each.  M-f.El. »'llta  L  STKHKF,  R.  S,  Port  lu1.,.bil,.  MrelnU 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  stock^  Order  em  !v. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  SMITH.  Hopewell  Jnct..  N.Y.  R.  F.  0.  T 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
bigh-scoring  goods,  39  to  41c;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales  ;  extras.  38c  ;  extra  firsts. 
67c  ;  firsts.  34  to  36c :  seconds.  Ml  to  33c  : 
sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  40  to 
41c;  fair  to  good,  31  to  39c;  ladle-packed, 
as  to  quality.  25  to  -7c:  packing  stock.  1> 
to  22c ;  extra  prints  jobbing  at  45  to  48c ; 
some  special  fancy  brands  higher;  fair  to 
good,  41  to  44c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts,  25Y>c;  firsts, 
24  Lye ;  seconds.  21  to  23c ;  Western  extra 
firsts.  24 Uc;  firsts.  231jc;  seconds,  21  to 
22c;  Southern  firsts,  23c;  fancy  selected 
candled  eggs  were  jobhing  to  retailers  at 
32  to  34c  in  cartons,  and  31  to  33c  loose 
and  fair  to  good  at  26  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  chickens.  31  to  34c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  38  to  40c; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  33c;  chickens,  28  to  32c; 
roosters.  22  to  24c ;  turkeys,  48  to  50c- ; 
ducks,  27  to  33c ;  geese,  20  to  25c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  85  to  8s :  grapefruit,  Flor¬ 
ida.  box,  81.40  to  84.75;  oranges,  box, 
Florida,  83.05  to  86.35. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  100  lbs..  81.75  to 
82.15;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu. 
basket.  No.  1.  81.25  to  81.40;  No.  2, 
40  to  75c;  cabbage,  Danish,  ton.  840  to 
850;  Southern,  hamper,  65c  to  81.25; 
onions,  100-lb,  bag.  No.  1.  8.S  to  88.25  ; 
carrots,  %-bu.  basket.  81  to  $1.25:  beets, 
“x-bu.  basket,  35  to  50c;  lettuce,  Florida, 
per  crate,  $1.50  to  $4.50;  celery,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  bunch.  10  to  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  No.  2.  $22  to  $23;  No.  3. 
.$20  to  $21  ;  sample,  $16  to  818  ;  n0  grade. 
$14  to  $16;  clover  mixed  liav.  light 
mixed.  $21.50  to  $22;  No.  1  mixed.  $20 
to  $21.  Straw,  No.  1  straight  rye,  $26 
to  $27 :  No.  2  straight  rye,  $25  to  $26 ; 
wheat  straw.  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  2  wheat 
straw,  $14  to  $14.50, 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  Special  price*  on  large  lot*.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2,  McAlisterviHe.  P». 


White  HollandTurkeyEggs  Farm  Strain.  Hardy. 

Tame,  do  not  wander  Mrs.  F.  I.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Huntskurg,  Shis 


This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and 


Whit.  Holland  Turley  Egg«  ,'£» 

and  second  zones.  G.  IV.  MOSS,  Guinea.  Virginia 


R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red 


The  First  Prize  Cockerel  at  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1921,  heads  my  matings,  with  the 
cockerel  heading  firs*  prize,  young  pen.  Eggs 
at  Sl.OO,  S'A.OO  and  S3.00  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


TW  T  15  If  C  V  C  F  r  best  breeders  use 
IN.  IV  L.  I  O  Wild  Cross.  Large 
Embden  Goose  egg,  »Uct«.  Farrar,  Orange.  Virginia 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

(Upham  Strain.)  Eeus  for  hatching.  A  few  settings 
(15  6ggsl  at  $5  per  setting.  Shipped  by  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid  Safe  arrival  gnu  ran  toes],  THE  HOLMES  FARM. 
(Frail  and  Peultrj)  L.  R.  Hulnies.  Wilson  Niagara  Co  ,  N.Y 


Look  well,  lay  well:  trap  nested:  records  to  2r>4; 
big  eggs.  Winners  at  Boston,  Chicago.  Providence. 
N.  J.  State  show*  Eggs.  $5  per  15:  S20  per  100.  No 
chicks.  A.  L,  VRF.ELA5I)  Nutley,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Black  Jersey  Gian!  Hatching  Eggs 

Upham  female*  Murry  male-  $*  por  setting  of  1%.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  HA llllt A  W.  in  F.  nop*  Talk?,  It  I. 


AXCOXAS — Cockerels  and  Eggs  for  Hatching 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y 


C.  Mottled  Aneoio*.  Hatching  eggs,  $t.S(>,  |fi; 
■  $6. 50,  100.  GEO.  K.  BOWD1SH,  Espx&ahqx,  N.Y. 


Light  BRAHMAS 

J.  H.  AURNHAMMER  Boi3 


Pullets  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Prices  Right. 

Smitbs  Mills.  N.  J 


J ox'isioy  33 1«  c  It  G-  x  a  11 1 

BART  CItU'KS  SOe  each  H  utching  Eggs,  *0e  each.  Post 
Paid.  Circular.  F.  D.  Uakstow  Cinnxanxs,  Vlksokt 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  trap  tested  dams  (227-259  records)  SS — $10 — $15. 
Supply  limited  Average,  eight  pounds. 

C.  F.  BOWERS  9  Hcbbani  St.  Cmconl.  Mass. 


sympa¬ 
thetic  touch 


s.  c.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  egg-record  parentage.  $4  to  $«  ‘15-lb.  Mammoth 

Bronze  Toma.  $15.  C.  LESLIE  MASON .  GfcKOA,  Nxw  YoJtK 


'WHITE  XjEGHORN  OHICKS 

Large.  Healthy,  Barbon-Wtokoff  Stock. 

E.  B.  GriOlths  R.  1  Addison.  N.  Y. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zealand*  and  RufusRc.ls  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  n  specialty. 

THEO.  S  MOOKE  -  Stockton,  N.  J, 


White  Wyandottes  That  Lay 

Regal-Dorcas  and  Williams.  Eggs  from  four  choice 
pens.  S3— 15.  Selected  free  range  dock.  SIB— 100.  pre 
paid.  Cockerels,  S5  each.  H,  W.  BUNK,  Germantown.  N  Y- 


Steel  and  Natural  Gray  Bucks;  age.  4  tonmos.; 
weight.  7  to  8  lbs.  Price.  $5.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  H.  II.  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Before  You  Order  Chicks  " 

card  for  prices  to  THE  tEUAILE  HATCHES*.  F.rt  Trocnin.  Pi 


The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


FLEMISH  QIAMTS.  TVhlle  they  laat,  SS  pr.  lelther  sox.l 
l  ug.  7  to  10  lbs  each.  VALOiS  FRUIT  FARM,  vslais.  H  t. 


•  AO  l,.r  C«|0  Exhibition  Cavies  in  Black, 
I60  ***’  ”  lied.  White.  Golden,  Agouti. 

$5  per  pair  Also  Abyssinians.  $6  per 

W,  O,  ACKERMAN  NesUamc,  N.  J, 


Vibert  231  to  2S9-ege  strain.  Eggs.  $10  per  100;  S25 
per  300.  Baby  chicks  $25  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  Craryville,  N,  Y. 
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selves  justice  in  their  handling  of  the 
complaint.  The  shipment  was  made 
March  20,  1020,  and  we  received  the  pay¬ 
ment  February  3,  1922,  one  year,  10 
months  and  three  days. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Since  November,  S3  Wull  Street  bro¬ 
kerage  houses  have  failed,  with  liabilities 
estimated  at  $2 1,78$, 000.  We  are  often 
asked  about  the  responsibility  of  these 
stock  brokerage  concerns.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  exact  information.  Many 
of  them  do  a  speculative  business  on  their 
own  account.  They  may  be  rich  one  day 
and  broke  the  next.  Better  let  them 
gamble  with  their  own  money.  If  you 
want  to  buy  stocks  or  bonds  order  them 
through  your  local  hank,  and  get  the 
certificate  when  you  pay  the  money,  hut 
we  advise  homo  investments,  where  you 
can  exercise  something  of  a  personal 
supervision  of  the  property. 


For  Convenience 
and  Safety 

The  Unadilla  door  frame  gives  a  continuous 
opening  through  which  silage  is  shoved  out  at 
the  door  level,  gravity  doing  the  work  in  the 
same  way  as  water  is  carried  over  a  dam. 

The  door-fasteners  make  a  wide,  safe  ladder 
directly  under  the  door  opening.  Doors  are 
opened  automatically  upon  raising  the  fasten¬ 
ers.  They  neither  stick  nor  freeze  in  and  are  air 
and  water  tight.  You  can  easily  adjust  all  hoops 
of  the  silo  from  this  safety  ladder,  thus  prolong¬ 
ing  its  life. 

The  many  features,  which  have  helped  make 
Unadilla  known  as  the  Silo  of  Convenience  and 
Quality,  are  all  found  in  the  1922  catalog,  and 
prices  are  at  1917  levels  with  additional  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Write  now,  for  particulars  and  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  New  York,  or  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 


Send  it  along  another  year.  Don’t 
seem  as  if  I  would  last  that  long,  but  I 
want  it  while  I  am  here,  anyhow.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  comfort  reading  it, 
if  I  am  an  invalid.  A  good,  wholesome, 
optimistic  looking  forward  is  good  for  a 
pillow,  and  that  is  the  charm  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  -  J.  n. 

Ohio. 

To  be  useful  to  the  well  and  active  is 
a  pleasure.  To  carry  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation  to  the  bedside  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege.  We  hope  our  good  friend’s  days 
will  exceed  his  expectations  and  that  the 
happiness  of  a  cheerful  mind  may  com¬ 
fort  and  bless  him  to  the  end. 


Patented 
Door  Front 
Ladder 


bis  $10  in  the  meantime.  Subsequent  let¬ 
ters  have  been  ignored.  We  do  not  know 
just  what  F.  II.  Steel’s  connection  may 
he  vvilh  the  Gossftrd  Breeding  Estates, 
but  the  experience  indicates,  at  any  rate, 
that,  farmers  in  the  market  for  herd  sires 
would  better  look  elsewhere. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  the 
subscriber  advises  us  that  the  $10  has 
been  refunded. 

Philadelphia.  Feb.  24. — A  petition  to 

place  the  United  Guaranty  Corporation  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  there  have 
in  receivership  was  tiled  today  in  the  been  and  are  running  in  several  of  the 
T  nited  Stntt*s  District  Lourt  uy  one  of  farm  papers,  daily  newspapers  and  $01110 
the  counsel  representing  the  stockholders  nf  the  cheap  magazines,  picture  puzzles' 
of  the  T  nitad  States  Auto  Stores,  Inc.,  for  the  correct  solution  of  which — con¬ 
fer  which  temporary  receivers  were  ap-  sisting  of  longest  and  nearest  correct  list 
pointed  yesterday.  The  corporation  was  0f  objects  whose  names  begin  with  cer- 
f  or  rued  as  the  selling  organization  for  the  tain  letters  of  the  alphabet — large  prizes 
stock  of  the  Auto  Stores  Company.  A  an-,  to  be  given,  running  from  So  to 

petition  to  compel  Edward  B.  I .  <  arrter,  $5,000.  In  every  case  eligibility  to  the 

president  of  the  Auto  stores  (. ompany,  largest  prizes  arc*  incident,  of  course  to 
to  make  an  accounting  of  all  money  which  the  purchase  of  $5  or  $10  worth  of ’the 
he  received  from  the  Guaranty  and  Auto  product,  m  two  cases  a  poultry  tunic  two 
companies  also  vyas  filed  today  in  the  i  ed-  other  cases  women’s  weekly  magazines, 
eral  Court-' — Daily  paper.  one  other  case  a  pencil,  one  sets  of  furs’ 

„„  .  „  ,  .  __  one  a  health  product,  etc.  Do  you  know 

This  is  one  of  the  chain  store  piopo-  w bother  these  puzzles  are  on  the  square, 
sitions  that  wc  have  had  many  inquiries  or  are  they  fakes?  In  most  cases  the 
about.  Both  by  private  letters  and  in  prizes  total  $10,000,  in  one  case  nearly 

this  department  we  have  advised  our  read-  $40,000.  <  an  it  be  done  profitably  as  a 

T  "  '  ...  .  -  ,  straight  business  proposition?  Of  course 

ers  against  putting  their  savings  into  the  they  appiea|  trt  t]ie  poor  peopjp,f  and  1 

scheme — a  ’’scheme”  it  was,  and  not  a  dare  say  many  of  your  readers  have  been 
sound  business  enterprise.  The  stock  induced  to  spend  $5  or  $10  on  the  chance 

"*>  *  «"•'*  «  *t„ek  -l™*.  in  f  "^"Tn^  JESS 

country  districts,  and  wo  navi  t<*  extra,  money  on  the  form  are  not  numer- 

learn  of  an  enterprise  that  was  success-  ous.  Can  you  not  expose  this  thing,  or 

futlv  financed  in  this  way.  The  United  fiud  ou*  if  if  i*  on  the  square?  I  enclose 

,  ‘  „  _ _  a  sample  puzzle,  and  below  are  the  names 

Auto  Stores  fiasco  only  once  urn  e  e  l  -  0f  companies  I  know  advertising  such 
sizes  the  soundness  of  our  advice:  Don  t  schemes:  Mayer’s  Company,  600  Wash- 
buy  stocks  of  stock  peddlers.”  ington  Avenue  N.,  Minneapolis.  Miuu. ; 

Ihe  Heuber  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
March  30,  1920,  I  loaded  a  car  of  Woman’s  Weekly,  431  South  Dearborn 

household  goods  at  a  suburb  of  Chicago  f  h'^E0  ^ 'O’  Company, 

for  shipment  to  Fennville,  Mich.  I  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  E.  J.  Reefer,  Nmth  and 
waited  five  days  and  came  on  to  Fennville  *  •'•J1*'’  ■' I  hdadelphia,  Pa. 

to  receive  car  and  unload  same.  Car  New  Yotk,  L.  w.  B. 

was  19  days  en  route.  I  presented  a  These  puzzle  schemes  might  be  said  to 

road"  Couipaiiy“for  excuse  'while'  waking  bo  0,1  *be  S('unre  from  the  viewpoint  that 
for  ray  goods  to  arrive.  I  had  a  letter  the  prizes  are  probably  paid  in  aceord- 
from  them,  telling  me  that  if  I  would  anee  with  the  offers.  The  postoffiee  regu- 

send  original  bill  of  holing  and  prepaid  lotions  require  that  this  be  done.  But 
expense  they  were  ready  to  settle.  This  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

I  did,  but  they  refuse  to  make  any  settle-  tll(!  puzzle  scheme  is  employed  to  palm 
merit.  Had  I  waited  in  Chicago  for  19  off  goods  on  the  public  which  have  no 

days  and  the  car  arrived  in  Fennville  in  intrinsic  merit  at  a  big  price.  For  in- 

five  days,  I  would  have  had  to  pay  de-  „  .  ....  * ‘  „  T  r 

murrage.  Are  they  not  liable  for  the  stance,  the  condition  of  the  E.  J.  Reefer 

delay?  I  think  so,  and  will  appreciate  contest  making  one  eligible  to  the  highest 

anything  you  can  do  for  me.  J.  o.  M.  prize  is  that  he  or  she  buy  $10  worth  of 

Michigan.  the  ]}PU  dope.  The  puzzles  are  made  so 

At  times  the  transportation  companies  simple  as  to  induce  a  largo  number  of 

overlook  the  shipper’s  side  of  the  ques-  Pp0piP  to  enter  them.  Only  one  can  win 

tion,  and  ,T.  O.  M.  is  correct  in  saving  the  $5,000  prize,  hut  the  number  of  dupes 

that  if  he  had  delayed  19  days  befoie  wbo  pay  $10  for  the  Reefer  product  in 

taking  delivery*  ihe  railroad  would  have  order  to  make  the  contest  profitable  to 

charged  him  storage.  They,  however,  in-  jjeefer  can  easily  be  estimated.  We  have 

sisted  they  were  not  responsible  for  de-  never  found  a  practical  poultryman  to 

livery  of  any  shipment,  at  any  certain  gay  that  the  “dope”  has  any  value.  The 

time.  .  This  is  granted,  hut  they  arc  re-  ^  scht.mo  is  not  ft  new  one— it  was 

sponsible  for  delivery  in  a  reasonable  ,  ,  b  A>  IL  Ellis  In  securing  cir- 

time,  and  19  days  was  not  reasonable.  cu]ation  Ms  chpap  plications  25 

Moreover,  if  a  shipment  is  placed  on  a  We  have  never  known  a 

train  that  reaches  donation  on  ached-  ,  Jtimate  honcst  prodact  to  be  sold  by 

ule  time,  the  transportation  company  ,  , 

...  . . _ _ _ .  such  schemes. 


P.  B.  Messick,  Middletown,  Del,, 
writes,  “We  used  your  L-16  3-knife 
Papec  with  a  Fordson  tractor  in  1919  and  did 
excellent  work,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  limit  to 
j  the  machine’s  cutting  capacity,  as  this  year  we  put 
r140tonaof  ullage  away  in  14  hours  and  then  did  notkeep  her  full.” 
The  powerful  Papec  ia  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  silage, 
i  with  the  same  power,  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 

Write  lor  free  catalog.  It  shows  why  the  Papes  It  nupreme  with  men 
know.  If  you  own  a  silo  or  intend  to  tiny  one  this  year, 
state  the  else.  hIro  yoor  dealer's  name  nnd  address.  We’ll  mail 
/rseuO-pugi!  Account  Book,  worth  a  dollar  to  any  farmer. 

Pspec  Machine  Co.,  1 '  (  Main  St.,  SborUville,  N.Y. 


The  Powerful 


^  CntUo^r  Cutter 


SO  Vislrikutintf  Stations 


Cools  Milk 


-  Kills  Germs 

Stop  waste  and  loss — improve  milk 
quality — insure  uniform  product.  Use 


FARM  WAGONS 


kinds?  to  fit 

vzy/  w9R31L  mLmr  any  running  g:ear. 

f  ^  Otolvft  lUuftttlod  In  *>1or*  fr««, 

Electric  Who* I  Co.i  48  H*  St..Quincy,IU, 


.  _ m  product.  U— 

THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Saves  time — and  saves  its  cost  in  one 
week.  Folder  Free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  K  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Let  the  Cow  Decide 

Put  grain,  corn,  mill  feed,  and  silage  side  by  side,  and  turn 
"X  old  Boss  loose  on  them.  She’ll  choose  silage  every 
time.  It  makes  more  milk.  It  saves  you  money. 

No  wonder  dairymen  are  erecting  Harder  silos. 
.  The  tight,  sturdy  construction  assures  best  qual- 

vgv  '  ity  Sl'lageJ  Send  for  free  booklet  on  silage  and  silos. 

%  HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

%  Box  11  Cobleekill,  N.  Y. 


Good  available  territory 
open  for  live  agents. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

Wi:  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men. 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms,  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  inan,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  po  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

•  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mas!  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GARDEN  E  It -TO  U  T.T  R  Y  M  A  X — M  us  t  have  thor¬ 
ough  practical  knowledge  inking  cure  lawn, 

flowers,  vegetables,  also  full  knowledge  incuba¬ 
tor*,  chickens  and  successful  raising  lit  lie 
chicks;  small  place,  30  miles  from  New  York, 
Westchester  County;  owner  practical  man.  and 
no  use  applying  unless  can  make  good  in  thing* 
named;  must  be  willing,  obliging;  good  wages 
aud  hoard,  single  settled  man;  no  other,  need 
apply;  highest  references  required.  I'.OX  332, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  help,  single  or  married;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
Me M 1 1. LION,  U.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein- Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ill  Stale  institution,  teamsters  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farm  x\urk;  $44  per  month  and 
maintenance;  aud  single  women  as  attendants, 
$44  per  mouth  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Letch  worth  Village,  Tlilells,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  large  r.uiueeti- 
eut  apple  orchard;  must  understand  spraying 
and  use  of  tractor;  apply  by  letter  only.  NEL¬ 
SON  BRADLEY.  312  E.  20th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Gill  el  woman  between  the  ages  IT 
and  45,  to  do  housework  on  small  farm;  l’rot 
estant  family  of  five;  "11“  child  8  years:  mast 
be  of  good  character  and  habits;  good  home  1" 
right  person:  treated  as  one  of  family;  woman 
of  bouse  helps  with  cooking  and  baking;  would 
consider  person  with  child  over  1  year;  state 
wages  expected.  R11X  147  Mnhnaoy  City,  I’a. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New  Turk 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  mils. 
N.  Y.  '  » 


WANTED — Couple;  man  a*  Herdsman,  wife  for 
'housework.  NEWTON  BROS.,  Long  Valley, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm ;  ?2(>  mouth.  Write 
EUED  BARNES,  Route  l  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER  wanted  on  small  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey;  no  estate;  married  man 
preferred;  must  die  a  good  general  faxiurc  and 
know  Imw  to  feed,  milk  aud  bundle  cows,  also 
raise  calves;  other  help;  state  age.  nationality 
and  “wages  expected  in  lifsl  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  GOD,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — In  a  Christian  home,  a  man  for 
general  farm  work:  must  be  a  good  milker, 
good  teamster,  a  willing,  dependable  worker,  a 
Protestant  and  not  profane;  wages  $4t)  per 
and  board  from  \  pn  1  1  until  late  into 
Fall,  when  further  continuance  can  he  consid¬ 
ered;  good  references  required.  SCENIC  BARM, 
Elizabethtown,  N,  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work:  no  loafer; 

good  home  and  future;  have  50  acres:  large 
orchard:  state  age  and  salary  expected. 

NOWAK,  Owingsmilts,  Md. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  Work  small  farm 
for  widow;  good  home  for  right  roan.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  i'>44,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  to  help  on  fartu;  one  that  prefer* 
a  good  home  to  high  wages.  FRED  GOJ’l’EL- 
ER  Harper  .  n  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliued.  executive  couple. 

25  to  30,  no  children:  bead  farmer,  good  dry- 
hand  milker:  wife  supply  hi  departments  house¬ 
work:  not  afraid  of  work;  salary  and 

maintenance:  reference  first  letter,  COUNTY 

TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


EXPERT  WANTED — Poultry,  waterfowl,  do¬ 
mestic  wild  birds,  on  Long  Island,  small  coun¬ 
try  place,  about  20  miles  from  New  York;  am¬ 
ple  resources  will  he  provided  fpr  all  practicable 
development;  $50  monthly  and  comfortable  home, 
with  Interest  iti  any  profit*,  based  upon  market 
values,  ADVERTISER  G42.  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Boy,  16-18,  for  general  farm  work: 

state  wages  and  experience.  BENJAMIN 
TREMPER.  Rhine  beck.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  or  elderly  man.  sin¬ 
gle,  to  do  team  work  on  small  farm:  perma¬ 
nent  position;  fair  wages;  good  hone-  for  right 
man.  W,  L.  TOWT.AND.  Ncshnnie.  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED —  Experienced  umn 
wanted  on  farm  near  Norristown,  Pa.,  to 
handle  and  develop  herd  of  Ayrshtres  now  num¬ 
bering  upwards  of  30  head;  state  age,  exper¬ 
ience.  sire  of  family  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter:  he  specific.  Address  ADVERTISER 
ti-18,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  roan  and  wife,  work  011 
farm;  man  run  poultry  department  and  milk 
two  eow«;  wife  do  general  housework;  good 
opportunity  right  couple;  prefer  settled  couple. 
W.  E.  EARLE.  Fairfax,  Va. 


WANTED —  Farm  superintendent,  about  30, 
orderly,  clean  and  active,  good  milker,  free 
of  tobacco,  single,  but  if  married  wife  to  fill 
department  housework;  small  farm;  intensive 
gardening,  registered  herd  Ayrshire*;  state  edit 
•  atlon.  experience,  salary  expected.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  County  Training  School,  law 
fence,  Mass, 


BOY,  16  years  old,  to  help  on  the  farm:  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  work:  $15  per  month  to 
‘•♦art.  NORMAN  I..  KEENER,  R.  No.  5,  I.ititz, 
Laueaster  Co.,  l'a. 


WANTED — FARMER — Special  prominence  given 
.  this  advertisement  in  hope  locating  right,  man 
for  rigid  place,  30  miles  from  New  York  t'Hy, 
in  Wes|e||i*ster  Uoniiiy;  mufrt  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  general  farming,  especially  growing  for¬ 
age  crops,  mangels,  potatoes,  understand  also 
all  farm  implements;  knowledge  poultry  and 
fruit;  no  milking,  Jmt  must  understand  how  to 
do  so  in  emergeney;  licensed  drive  Ford  truck: 
good  teamster  aud  plowman;  not  looking  for 
superintendent,  but  working  foreman:  owner 
practical  man,  cannot  he  fooled;  don't  apply 
unless  absolutely  competent,  willing,  obliging; 
can  only  accommodate  tnan  and  wife;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  lint  can  take  .are  couple  with  snti  aide  tn 
help  general  farm  work;  will  pay  any  reason¬ 
able  wages,  cottage  and  privileges  to  right  man; 
bonus  at  end  every  year:  splendid  opportunity : 
references  roust  be  highest  with  reason  for 
leaving  last  place,  BOX  332,  rieasantville, 

i-i _ _ _ : _ . 

WANTED — Middle-aged  roan  lo  do  chores  and 
work  on  Xarin  for  the  Summer  or  year.  DAVID 
C.  STEAD,  Acra,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- — i 

EXPERIENCED  couple,  no  children,  on  small 
farm  near  Danbury.  Conn.:  two  in  family; 
good  home,  fair  wages;  opportunity  for  right 
man  to  develop  poultry  business  and  share 
profits;  roust  be  thoroughly  trustworthy;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- , 

WANTED — Good  husky  farm  fired  boy,  about 
ID,  to  help ;  $15  month  and  keep;  write  what 
you  can  do;  no  oighfettes,  E,  M.  BORROW, 
stone  Ridge,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Unmarried  potilfrymau;  fartu  West- 
boro.  Mass  . :  $70  without  board.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted — gig  or  woman  to  assist  In  genera) 
housework  on  farm;  good  home  and  wages  to 
the  right  party.  ADVERTISER  (S«0,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  reliable  single  man  for  general 
farming:  $35  per  month  and  board;  send  copy 
of  references.  FRED  GOETZIC,  Lymlonville, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  housekeeper  for  family 
of  two  in  outskirts  of  village:  good  home  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  GG3,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WA  NTEI) — Single  man  fur  small  dairy  farm 
and  light  farming:  must  understand  horses, 
ordinary  machinery  and  general  craps;  year 
’round  job  for  the  right  man;  slat*-  wages,  ex 
perfenee  and  references.  AUGUST  UENICE. 
Goshen.  N.  Y„  or  G51  Ninth  Avenue  New  York 
City. 


WAN  TED — April  1.  married  man  and  grown  -on 
to  work  on  farm  and  milk  and  care  for  30 
cows;  good  house  garden,  wood,  milk,  Sulli'an 
County,  1 1.0  miles  New  York.  A.  P.  FULTON, 
Ferudale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  housekeeper  on  farm. 

wages  $15  a  month:  improvements.  FRANK 
HEINZ,  R.  F.  It  ,  Delano  y ,  N  Y. 


WANTED — AuSbitlnu*  mail,  capable  handling  on 
shares  large  modern  farm,  near  Princeton  aud 
Lincoln  Highway;  six-acre  apple  orchard,  12- 
<ow  dairy,  l.ftu  acre-  corn,  grain,  hay:  prefer 
single  man  who  wants  good  home  and"  eau  fur¬ 
nish  stock  and  necessary  capital,  as  three-room 
tenant  house  is  half  mile  from  barns;  tractor 
ami  farm  Implement-  furnished.  CLOVER  HILL 
DAIRY  FARM,  Kingston.  X.  ,T. 

WANTED — Trust  worthy  elderly  woman  wishing 
..  -enngrnial  llomPvratlier  than  high  wages  to 
assist  wilh  housework  on  farm.  MRS.  RALPH 
Wlf.I.CoX,  Randolph  Center.  Vt. 

- - - - - 1 

WANTED — country  woman  to  cook  for  college 
professor,  wife  and  two  children  at  country 
home,  beginning  April  1;  character  reference 
desired;  .professional  experienee  not  necessary 
if  ticjlt.  st tong”  and  plain  cook:  no  washing, 
.waiting  or  cU.tning:  good  -  treat  lie  nt  iqqror- 
riiiiity  for  recreation:  wages  $40.  I\  O.  BOX 
1ST  Nev\  Canaan.  Conn. 

- — _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  by  American,  Protest¬ 
ant  gentleman  and  wife:  one  to  do  general 
housework;  must  understand  cooking;  good  he, me 
and  salary  to  .right  person.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  grower  for  handling  and  devel¬ 
oping  moderate -sited  orchards,  mostly  applets, 
sold  at  retail;  best  markets  11J  door:  future 
enlargement,  assured:  good  opportunity  for  sin¬ 
gle  man,  worker,  with  experience  anti  ambition, 
with  monthly  wages  :u*.d  share  in  profits:  high 
character  apd  ability  essential:  -not  n  "snap.” 
but  a  real  opportunity.  Write  fully  at  once  or 
call  at  MEADOW  FARM.  Harfsdhle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  all  around  man  on  large 
farm  and  hoarding-lmuse  in  Catskills:  good 
meals  and  home  like  position  for  right  man : 
$25  month  lo  start:  state  former  experience. 
BOX  178,  Windham.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farmer  that  don't  troop-tobacco 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm:  state  experience, 
age,  height,  weight  and  salary  expected.  LONG- 
STREET  POULTRY  FARM.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  single,  matt  for  truck 
and  general  In  no;  give  r.' ferPtif'cs  '  wages', 
etc.  I).  GOLDBERG.  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young  roan,  17  or  over,  who  can 
milk  and  do  other  farm  work;  $20  per  month 
and  board  lo  start'.  A.  G.  GRAVES.  Campbell 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  for  general  farming  and  orchard. 

no  dairy;  state  experience  aud  wages  desired. 
ROX  98,  Llnllthgo,'  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  FARMER — New  York  business  man 
wants  English-speaking  couple  fur  his  farm 
(Summer  home)  in  Northern  N.  Y.,  -It)  miles 
from  New  York,  2*5  miles  from  village;  tnaa  to 
tend  garden.  ciw>,  horses,  poultry,  etc.:  no 
crops;  most  be  honest,  good  worker;  no  other 
man  ou  place;  wife  must  know  Auterleuu  ways 
and  help  in  owner's  house  occasionally  in  Win¬ 
ter  months;  modern  unfurnished  cottage.  Re¬ 
ply.  giving  nationality,  ages,  children,  if  any, 
former  experience,  wages  looked  for:  enclose 
copy  of  re  fere  neon.  ADVERTISER  684,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


.FARM  HANDS — Three  single  Americans,  will¬ 
ing  ntcl  able  to  do  any  kind  uf  work  on  farm; 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  as  teamsters  or  entile  men  for  those  hav¬ 
ing  some  experience,  STRATIIG LASS  FA  KM. 
Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Married  couple,  white,  Protestant, 
no  children,  for  general  housework  and  gar 
deulng  on  small  country  placv  three  miles  from 
Spring  Valley.  \  Y  ;  coiiifortahlc  all  year  home 
with  aft  eunvonicacow:  throe  adults  In  family, 
woman  aiiutt  hr  good  plain  cooky  man  generally 
useful  indoors  and  •  ti » ;  moderate  wages;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write,  stating  wages  desired, 
or  telephone  Xannel.  23.  GEORGE  Go  YEO¬ 
MANS.  If.  F.  1)..  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y, 


SINGLE  MAN  for  small  farm,  one  reliable  and 
honest,  t<;  handle  horse  and  Ford  truck:  good 
hoyte:  state  salary  in  first  letter.  O.  C. 
PKA-ssE,  Prince  Day,  <N,  J* 


WANTED — April  1,  for  an  institution  farm, 
married  man.  who  with  an  assistant  can  do 
the  work  where  eight,  to  10  cows  nre  kept, 
growing  feed  for  same,  and  in  addition  care  for 
vegetable  garden  -if  one  acre:  letters  complete 
as  to  personal  details  anil  qualifications  will  re¬ 
ceive  first  attention;  salary  $90  per  month,  with 
cottage,  coal,  electric  lights,  rnilk  and  vege¬ 
tables,  Apply  SPRAIN  RIDGE  HOSPITAL, 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Young  married  man  for  dairy  work 
and  on  retail  milk  truck;  must  be  a  good 
milker,  and  prefer  a  man  right,  off  farm  or 
dairy,  experienced  in  this  line.  W.  F.  8H RUM, 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

FARM  TEAMSTER  — •  Competent,  married  man 
tvho  can  take  right  care  of  team  and  handle 
machinery;  wife  could  have  part  time  employ¬ 
ment  on  place  at  general  housework.  STRATH- 
GLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  do  cooking 
and  washing;  good  salary;  references.  BOX 
213.  Scarsdule,  X.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  experienced  roan  as 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate:  I  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wide  in  all  kinds  of  farming, 
including  (he  management  of  fme  estates  and 
the  breeding  uf  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  I  feel 
confident  that  1  can  show  results;  f  would  he 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  In  a  personal  inter¬ 
view:  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to  my 
ability  and  character;  will  only  consider  places 
large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of  proven 
ability.  BOX  35,  t.'nlnnvUle,  Conn.  'Phone  13- 
14  Farmington  Exchange. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd 
Road.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  position  as  butter  or  cheese 
maker;  just  finished  Winter  dairv  course  of 
Cornell  University.  ARTHUR  LILLY,  Box  112. 
Angelica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  In  charge  household;  well 
qualified  tench  and  care  for  child  ri-n:  prefer 
country.  ADVERTISER  565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  and 
caretaker  of  gentleman’s  estate;  te  st  of  ref¬ 
erences;  life  experience.  W.  BRAND,  Route 
58,  Greenwich,  Conn, 


TWO  young  meu,  19  and  20  years  old,  wish  to 
work  on  a  farm:  experienced  with  chickens  and 
pigeons;  state  wages  lU  first  letter.  HENRY 
DEGEL.  4n9  10th  St..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


HUSTLER — Poultry  woman;  understands  oper¬ 
ation  of  individual  and  Mammoth  incubators, 
brooders,  handling  olid  improving  of  laying 
flocks,  fattening,  killing  poultry,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas;  Gomel)  training;  want  complete  charge 
as  working  manager  of  poultry  department  on 
private  estate,  with  house  for  myself,  aunt  and 
father;  party  willing  to  pay  adequate  wage  and 
give  mr  honorable  treatment  will  secure  an  In¬ 
dustrious.  faithful,  honest  and  competent  per¬ 
son.  ADVERTISER  G52.  care  Rural  New- 
Y*  or  ker. 


FARM  HAND;  American,  30;  experienced;  good 
chauffeur,  mechanic,  useful  anywhere;  $20 
week,  hoard  wanted.  DELANO,  309  Water 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILLING  and  hard  worker  wants  position  on 
money-making  poultry  farm;  experienced  and 
best  references;  reason  for  changing.  BOX 
4 fit!,  Amltyville.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  manager  on 
gentleman’s  estate  or  farm;  married;  two 
children;  highest  references.  ADVERTISER 
G49,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  where  wife  can 
help  In  house:  lifetime  experience  feeding  for 
production  and  A.  IL  work.  ADVERTISER 
0.51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  country  es¬ 
tate  by  experienced  Cornell  man:  expert  in 
Btock.  poultry,  general  farming;  references. 
ADVERTISER  650.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— April  1.  young  man, 
single,  age  2ft.  desires  position  00  small  lady’s 
farm:  good  milker  and  teamster;  can  Tarnish 
references:  three  years'  experience;  state  wages 
and  locality  Address  care  BOX  96.  K.  F.  D. 
2.  Valley  Falls,  R.  1. 


FARM  wanted  by  April  1;  would  like  to  work  a 
widow's  farm  on  the  50-50  basis;  farm  to  be 
fully  equipped  for  farming,  in  any  of  the  New 
England  States  or  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland; 
a  dairy  and  poultry  farm  preferred,  or  would 
consider  a  position  as  working  foreman;  please 
state  wages  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  654, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent :  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  ample  practical  experience;  best 
references  regarding  integrity  and  ability; 
hustler;  results;  small  family;  good  reason  for 
leaving  present  position;  =alarv  or  percentage. 
ADVERTISER  659.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ytiUXG  MAN,  American,  25,  wishes  job  running 
Titan  tractor  and  repairing  farm  machinery, 
by  March  24:  state  wages  expected  to  pay  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  fitll,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  by  e  practical,  thorough. 

up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry;  commercial 
place  only;  American;  married;  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5-88,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
family;  4  years'  experience  in  driving:  will 
give  reference.  LOCK  BOX  Xo.  529,  Fleming- 
ton.  N.  .1. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years'  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches,  is  open  for  good  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  charge.  ADVERTISER  C28.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  wants  position  as  assistant 
gardener;  private  estate  preferred:  experi¬ 
enced;  references.  ADVERTISER  621,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  a  manager?  Wanted  to 
work  On  halves  or  fair  salary  a  well-equipped, 
good-sized  dairy  farm,  fir-r  of  April,  by  Hol¬ 
lander,  with  own  help  in  family:  experienee; 
please  state  conditions  fully;  Eastern  States. 
ADVERTISER  636,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  married,  with  one  child,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  lifetime  experience;  able  to 
handle  nil  kinds  machinery;  wife  willing  to 
board  help:  state  particulars  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  637.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE.  man  experienced  farmer,  desires 
posltiuu  on  farm:  good  milker;  also  has  chauf¬ 
feur's  license:  state  particulars  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  638,  care  Rural  N«v- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ojierator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
desires  position  on  large  farm  where  exper¬ 
ience  is  necessary,  plowing,  harrowing  and  all 
other  work  required  of  a  tractor;  reference  fur¬ 
nished  on  request:  state  wages  and  particulars 
In  first  letter,  ADVERTISER  639 ,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  of  executive  ability  as 
manager  of  estate  or  farm;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  643,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  as  nil  around  farmer,  milker  and  gar¬ 
dener;  all  around  steady  man;  bard  worker: 
slate  wages  when  answering.  MR.  JACOB 
LUCAS,  248  William  St..  Astoria,  U.  L.  N,  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  also  taken  rabbit  ry  course, 
bandy  with  tools,  have  chauffeur's  license, 
wishes  position:  young:  married:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  LEON  GATES.  Cheat  Haven.  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  refined  widow  with  small 
child  ns  cook  or  housekeeper:  at  present  place 
16  months.  ADVERTISER  662.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  April  1  by  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  poultrytnan:  42:  small  fam¬ 
ily;  best  references;  state  wages,  etc.  BOX  4. 
Gardiner  Ulster  Cn. ,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
•round  production.  ADVERTISER  669.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  superintendent:  age  49: 

American;  married:  one  child,  girl,  age  18; 
eight  years  in  present  place;  life  experience  in 
farming  and  gardening  including  all  sorts  of 
live  stock  and  greenhouse;  first  class  reference; 
give  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  SUPERINTENDENT,'  Box  85.  Red  Bank, 
X.  J. 

— i - ; — ; - * 

POULTRYMAN.  married,  working  manager. 

competent  to  take  complete  charge,  is  open 
for  position  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
plant:  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch 
of  the  line  and  can  guarantee  to  produce  re¬ 
sults:  fine  references.  S.  W.  FI  ELDING,  776 
Hewitt  Place,  Bronx.  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN.  American,  Protestant,  married, 
with  one  child  wishes  position,  commercial 
or  private:  references.  ADVERTISER  665.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  gardener  on  private 
place:  understands  all  branches  of  gardening, 
including  greenhouse;  American:  married:  no 
children;  best,  of  references  HENRY  L. 
TI8CH.  Box  73.  White  X.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN.  knows  ail  about  farming  and 
understands  all  farm  machinery  and  drives 
Ford  car.  too.  is  looking  for  a  good  position; 
bus  good  references;  hist  place  two  years.  An¬ 
swer  ADVERTISER  606,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  prker. 


YOT  NG  MAN,  can  drive  Ford  ear  and  good  all 
around  the  place,  looks  for  good  position  in 
the  country:  can  furnish  good  references. 
Answer  ADVERTISER  667.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
hatching,  raising  of  chicks:  also  feeding  for  egg 
production;  10  years'  practical  experience:  best 
of  references:  state  wages  paid  in  first  letter. 
C1IAS.  S.  LEWIS.  12S  Myrtle  St  ,  Metra.se.  Mass. 

FARMER — Position  oft  progressive  farm 

lute;  married;  aged  45:  will  consider  renting 
equipped  farm,  1  EROY  SEWARD,  Journey’s 
End,  Croton -on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  farm  or  estate  manager;  best  of  col¬ 
lege  training  ami  practical  experience;  satis¬ 
factory  references  from  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployers  as  to  character  and  ability:  good  reason 
Air  leaving  present  position:  percentage  or  sal¬ 
ary:  sin  ill  family.  ADVERTISER  646,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wants  position  with  small  herd  on 
private  estate:  single;  American;  34:  excel¬ 
lent  milker:  calf  raiser;  feeder:  best  of  recom¬ 
mendations:  state  full  particulars  first  letter; 
will  go  anywhere.  ROX  152,  Akron.  O. 

POULTRYMAN  15  years’  practical  experien 
wants  position  on  estate,  commercial  nr. i  “ 
tutinn:  oaiv  first-class  position  couai 
vied :  no  children.  ADVERTISER  6 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted:  refined  Anicrl 
would  like  position  in  Protestant 
home;  private  country  place  prr.fr 
handy  with  tools:  can  drive  a  car 
work:  wife  to  work  in  house.  F, 

Henry  St.,  New  Hnvcn,  Conn. 

WANTED — Ry  single  man.  40. 

farm  work  or  grain  and  coal 
ster:  good  worker:  no  milker;  no 
home  desired;  state  wages;  pou 
ADVERTISER  657.  care  Rural  Nt 


ST  PERIXTKNDENT  of  private  estate-  or  com¬ 
mercial  farm  by  American,  marriy^  Cornell 
xperienci 

efficient  with  help,  purebred  st$ 

Utrni  machinery;  c.-ipaM.-  -rtkinj 

- . I  si-, red  IT  qi,  -sit . .  best  rt'j 

18 Ell  6US.  rare  Rural  Net; 

FARM  or  estate  manageil 
tlcal  life  experience 
greenhouse,  live  stool 
married:  reference: 

T1SER  681,  care 


ORCHARDIST, 
manager, 
bility.  seiei 
eal  opera 
TISER 


WANTED— Position 
years'  experience. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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'T'HE  first  little  one-page  mail 
■*"  order  leaflets  were  sent  out 
by  Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co. 
in  1872.  The  first  catalogue, 
pictured  above,  was  issued  in 
1874.  It  contained  eight  pages, 
about  three  by  five  inches  in 
size.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  mail  order  business— of 
selling  goods  direct  by  mail  at 
one  small  profit. 
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ing,  of  prices  that  al¬ 
ways  offered  a  saving,  and 
today  this  big  Golden  Ju¬ 
bilee  Catalogue  contains 
everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family — 
everything  at  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices. 


This  big  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  pictured  above  is  priced 
to  match  the  spirit  of  the  times .  Some  things  are  priced  at  no  profit,  many 


things  at  very  little  profit .  It  is  your  best  guide  to  the  lowest  prices . 
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|HIS  is  the  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  We  have 
completed  Fifty  Years 
in  the  service  of  the  American 
Public. 

In  1872  this  business  was  begun  in 
one  small  room,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet. 

Today,  millions  buy  from  us  on  faith 
in  the  name:  “Montgomery  Ward.” 

lijiat  is  that  faith  founded?  Upon 
^>f  fair  dealing,  upon  Fifty 
to  selling  only  goods  of 
£t  the  lowest  possible 

ary  Catalogue 
tomers.  It  is 
onditions. 
handise 
ew 


Some  things  at  No  Profit 
Many  things  at  Little  Profit 

At  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  we 
believe  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  custom¬ 
ers — that  it  is  our  duty  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  today  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

We  believe  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
American  Farmer.  Therefore,  we  are 
selling  all  our  Tillage  Tools  abso¬ 
lutely  without  profit  to  us. 

Many  of  these  tools  are  actually 
priced  at  less  than  it  would  cost  us  to 
replace  them  today.  This  is  the  way 
we  are  keeping  faith  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer. 

And  to  the  American  Woman  we 
are  offering  almost  equal  advantages — 
New  York  Fashions,  selected  in  New 
York  by  Ward’s  own  Fashion  Experts. 
All  are  offered  at  the  lowest  prices  pos¬ 
sible  today. 


Everything  needed  in  the  home — 
everything  to  make  the  home  more 
attractive — everything  priced  at  a  big 
saving  for  you. 

The  New-Old  Spirit 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co, 

We  are  entering  our  second  half 
century  of  business  existence.  And  we 
step  forward  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  of 
progress  in  Service  and  Saving  for  you. 

To  give  you  bigger  and  bigger  values, 
to  give  you  better  and  still  better  ser¬ 
vice,  to  quote  always  lower  and  lower 
prices — that  is  our  work  and  our  ac¬ 
complishment  today. 

Buy  from  this  50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue.  Know  that  the  price  you  pay 
is  the  right  price  for  whatever  you  buy. 
Know  that  every  order  you  send,  every 
letter  you  write,  will  be  handled  in  the 
full  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


GOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


CITY 
ST.  PAUL 


CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


if  you  haven* t  our 
50th  Anniversary 
Catalogue ,  borrow 
one  from  a  neighbor 
or  write  us  for  one • 
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The  Hired  Man  Thinks  Spring  Is  Far  Behind 


Useful 

Pieces 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Combination  Roaster  Set 

Adapted  to  the  Following  Uses 
Self  Basting  Roaster 
Milk  or  Pudding  Pan 
Steamer  Combina  tion  / 

Double  Boiler  € 

Egg  Poacher  Combination  \ 

Steamed  Pudding  Moulds  T. 

Muffin  Pan 
Bean  Baker 

Sherbet Custard or CornCakeCups  j 

Jelly  Moulds  r  .  Iggsi 


jvuy  iioutus  /■»  .  , 

Handled  Bake  Pan  orjevvmg 
DisftLj- - 


6  Quart  Combination  Cooker 

Eleven  Uses FuJ/y^D escribed BeJow^jgM 


6  Piece  Funnel 
6SeparateUses 
2  of  them  Shown 


/COMBINATJQtf 
/TEA  KETTLE 
AND  DOUBLE 
BOILER  &  ^ 


PRESERVING  KETTLE 


DOUBLE  COOKER 


The  former  price  ol  this  Strictly  High-Grade 
Aluminum  Set  was  $22.50.  Lower  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  permitted  me  to  cut  the  price  to  $13.95. 
Thousands  of  people  took  advantage  of  this  Re¬ 
markable  bargain.  These  thousands  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied.  Another  reduction  in  factory 
costs,  etfective  January  1st.  now  enables  me  to 
again  slash  the  price  to  $10.95.  My  otter  now 
challenges  all  competition. 


The  45  Useful  Pieces 


Brings 

Complete  Set 
45  Pieces 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Seud  im<  at  once  the  4R-pieee  aluminum  set  as  described  above.  Enelosed 
is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  SO  days’  trial  I 
decide  to  keep  it.  1  will  send  you  $1.00  monthly.  Order  No.  MA2000.  Total 
price,  $10.98.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 


President 


its  High  Efficiency.  If  your  satis¬ 
faction  is  not  thorough  from  every 
viewpoint,  no  matter  how  much 
you  have  used  the  set  during  the  HO 
days,  you  can  return  it.  Your  first 
payment  and  all  transportation 
costs  will  be  refunded.  The  Trial 


Name 


F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  No. 


Post  Office  ........ . . . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  this  line 


Dept.  H-5  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


Send  shipment  to  . . . . . . 

FREE  5  If  you  want  The  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money;  put  an  X  here 
CATALOG  (  jnd  write  your  name  and  address  on  tho  above  lines. 


Lessons  Jersey  Potato  Growers  Are  Learning, 

Part  I. 


POTATO  GO'S  SIP. — “Say.  .Tim.  did  your  inocu¬ 
lated  sulphur  knock  out  the  scab  this  year?” 
“'They  say  George  Strong,  over  at  Perrineville,  just 
go l  a  new  five-ton  auto  truck — carts  To  sacks  to  a 
load."  "Frank  Smith  told  me  yesterday  that  his 
South  Jersey  late-crop  seed  is  turning  out  50  bushels 


foresting.  If  the  great  volume  of  potatoes  pouring 
into  this  loading  station  was  representative  of  the 
shipments  from  the  dozens  of  other  points  in  the 
potato  area,  there'inust  have  been  some  rapid  trans¬ 
formations  on  flic  Central  Jersey  farms  in  the  last 
decade,  so  T  lost  no  time  in  visiting  some  of  the 


to  7.200.000  bushels  in  1900,  and  to  10,560.000  in 
1910.  and  1920* s  bumper  crop  topped  the  record  with 
close  to  15.000.OtXl  bushels.  Last  season’s  crop 
showed  a  serious  slump,  not  because  of  a  reduction 
in  acreage,  but  due  to  unfavorable  seasonable  con¬ 
ditions.  Hut  this  has  been  no  mushroom  growth. 


more  to  the  acre  than  his  Maine  seed." 
“Have  you  heard  wluit  the  ‘Co-ops’ 
paid  yesterday?"  “They  say  Charlie 
Brown  has  been  spraying  for  aphis." 
“Tom  Brooks  has  put  in  a  big  grading 
outfit,  runs  it  on  a  power  plant."  “Yep. 
I  use  only  5  per  cent  of  potash  on 
potatoes  now :  seems  to  do  as  well  ns 
the  10  per  cent  we  used  to  put  on 
before  the  war.” 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS.— It  was 
a  hot,  dry  day  in  August,  1920.  As  I 
alighted  from  the  train  at  the  little 
village  of  Teiment.  in  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  home  on  my  vaca¬ 
tion.  I  found  myself  literally  in  an 
atmosphere  of  potatoes.  As  the  train 
pulled  out  I  was  caught  in  the  whirl 
of  bustling  activity  and  discovered 
that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  biggest 
potato  shipping  enterprise  I  had  ever 
experienced.  Catching  remarks  like 
the  above  as  they  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  growers  who  had  come  in 
with  their  loads,  and  taking  in  at  a 
glance  the  volume  of  business  that  was 
going  on.  I  began  to  make  some  men¬ 
tal  comparisons.  Quite  a  contrast, 
thought  1.  to  the  situation  20  years 
ago,  when  only  a  few  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  raised  potatoes,  or  15 
years  ago,  when  my  father  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  few  acres,  and  I  occasionally 
was  given  the  coveted  chance  to  rest 
my  back  from  the  grind  of  picking  by 
driving  a  load  to  the  station,  or  10 
years  ago,  when  I  worked  at  this  same 
station  as  weiglimaster  and  clerk  for 
the  Farmers’  Exchange,  nr  even  five 
years  ago.  when  horsepower  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  means  of  transporting 
the  crop. 

A  Bt  S  Y  SCENE. — Here  were  wagons 
and  auto  trucks  streaming  down  the 
road  from  both  directions  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  laden  to  capacity  with  Jer¬ 
sey  s  greatest  crop.  Several  grading 
and  storage  houses  were  scattered 
about  the  depot,  and  the  typical  coun¬ 
try  store-postoffice,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  group.  On  the  railroad 
sidings,  some  of  them  just  laid,  rested 
dozens  of  freight  cars,  some  filled  and 
boarded  up  ready  to  go  out  on  the 
nigld  freight,  some  empties  awaiting 
their  turn,  others  being  rapidly  filled 
with  the  tiers  of  burlap  sacks  marked  : 
“Potatoes,  F.  S.  Grade  No.  1.”  Loaded 
trucks  were  lining  up.  waiting  their 
turn  at  the  graders.  Inside  the  houses 
and  in  the  ears  a  small  a rinv  was 


II  was  evident  that  the  potato  growers 
were  meeting  some  very  definite  and 
difficult  problems,  but  the  fact  that  the 
industry  was  expanding  so  rapidly  was 
pretty  good  evidence  that  they  were 
meeting  them  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  In  other  words,  the 
Jersey  growers  are  learning  a  lot  of 
new  things  about  potatoes. 

SEARCH  FOR  GLEAN  AND  VIG¬ 
OROUS  SEED. — Disease  exacts  a  fer¬ 
ritic  toll  from  the  Jersey  crop.  With 
intensity  of  production,  and  the  shorter 
rotations  that  follow,  control  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  dean  seed  and  soil  treat¬ 
ment  looms  up  as  one  of  the  biggest 
of  the  growers’  problems.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey  grower  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  respect  to  seed.  His 
home-grown  regular  crop,  maturing 
during  the  hot  months  and  ripening 
early. in  the  season,  seems  to  lack  the 
vigor  necessary  for  seed  purposes  and 
consistently  fails  to  produce  as  well 
as  seed  grown  under  a  more  rigorous 
environment.  Consequently  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  years  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  seed  from  the 
Northern  potato-growing  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  New  York  State  and  Maine. 
Most  of  the  seed  thus  procured  has 
been  the  average  run.  grown  with  no 
special  care  as  to  disease  control.  Such 
a  practice  could  have  only  one  result. 
The  Jersey  growers,  while  importing 
seed,  have  been  importing  disease,  and 
by  this  time  they  are  well  aware  of  it. 

MEETING  T 1 1 E,  PROBLEM. — An¬ 
other  great  disadvantage  of  importing 
seed  from  these  Northern  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  flic  expense  of  transportation. 
Being  a  bulky  crop,  a  relatively  large 
volume  of  seed  is  required,  and  freight 
is  one  of  the  big  items  of  expense. 
David  Raetcr  of  Perrineville.  who  last 
year  grew  over  .“TOO  acres,  told  me  that 
the  freight  bill  on  his  Maine  seed  alone 
was  $5.000 — and  he  used  a  lot  of  other 
setal  beside  this.  Meanwhile  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  not  been  blind  to  the  problem 
and  are  making  some  headway  in 
meeting  it.  Three  special  sources  are 
full  of  promise:  Certified  seed  from 
New  York  and  Maine,  special  strains 
of  selected  seed  grown  by  certain 
growers  in  these  States  for  individual 
growers  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  late- 
crop  seed  from  South  Jersey.  The 
States  of  New  York  and  Maine  are 
making  progress  in  the  certification 
against  disease  of  potatoes  grown  for 
sml  stock,  and  such  seed  finds  a  ready 
market  among  the  Jersey  growers. 
The  quantity  grown,  however,  is 
not  nearly  adequate  to  supply  New 
Jersey’s  needs  and  the  growers  must 
doj tend  on  other  sources  as  well. 

"WILSON  G I  ANTS.’’— Growers  who 
have  used  special  disease-free  North¬ 
ern-grown  strains  are  enthusiastic 
over  this  source  of  seed.  The  “Wilson 
Giants”  are  an  illustration  of  this 
method.  Several  years  ago  I„.  j.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Wyoming  Comity.  N.  Y„  began 
of  a  special  strain  of  the  long  potatoes. 
American  Giants,  the  chief  variety  grown  in  Central 
Jersey.  After  several  years  of  selection  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants,  and  elimination  of  diseased  indi¬ 
viduals.  he  had  sufficient  seed  of  a  special  strain  to 
grow  an  annual  supply  for  sale  as  Jersey  seed. 
When  tried  out  in  Monmouth  County  Wilson  seed, 
did  so  much  better  than  the  common  New  York  seed 
came  into  great  demand.  Mr.  Wilson 
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growers  to  learn  the  latest  developments  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  end  of  the  business. 

A  SPECIALIZED  INDUSTRY.— Surveying  the 
whole  situation.  T  found  that  certain  forces  have 
been  at  work  that  in  20  years  have  transformed 
oik'  of  the  most  fertile  general  farming  districts  In 
the  country  into  the  scat  of  a  specialized  industry. 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century  New  Jersey’s  annual 
flop  was  barely  4.000,000  bushels.  ’Then  it  jumped 
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found  it  necessary  to  limit  himself  to  his  regular 
Customers,  and  if  anyone  on  rhe  outside  got  a  chance 
to  get  some  of  hi-  seed  he  considered  himself  lucky, 
Mr.  Wilson  lias  increased  his  output  and  has  built  up 
a  considerable  trade.  Jersey  men  are  not  only  willing, 
Put  anxious,  to  pay  a  price  considerably  above  the 
market  to  get  his  seed,  for  they  know  what  they  are 
getting.  For  instance,  Charles  Ryno,  a  grower  at 
Tenueut.  told  me  last  year  that  he  was  able  to  get 
a  few  sacks  of  Wilson  seed  and  planted  it  alongside 
of  the  seed  from  another  source  in  a  10-acre  field. 
Me  didn’t  notice  much  difference  between  the  two 
during  the  growing  season,  except  that  the  " W  i  1- 
sons"  did  not  die  so  early.  But  digging  time  told 
the  story.  "I  would  have  had  100  more  barrels  in 
this  field."  he  said,  "if  I  had  used  all  Wilson  seed.” 
His  experience  is  typical.  If  New  York  and  Maine 
growers  only  appreciated  it.  theve  is  a  small  fortune 
awaiting  them  if  they  would  give  more  attention  to 
the  growing  of  special  high-yielding  strains  for 
Jersey  seed. 

LATE-CROF  SEED.  —  South  Jersey  “late-crop- 
ptrs,"  the  most  recent  departure  as  a  source  of 
seed,  also  are  coming  to  the  fore.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Stare,  where  the  growing  season  is 
longer  than  iu  the  central  counties,  potatoes  planted 
in  mid-July  and  growing  until  killed  by  frost  in 
October  produce  a  seed  which  possesses  a  vigor 
lacking  in  the  early  crop.  Tests  of  this  source 
showed  such  superiority  over  the  common  run  of 
Northern  seed  that  a  demand  has  sprung  up.  The 
State  department  of  Agriculture  instituted  a  system 
of  certification,  and  in  1921  the  growers  of  South 
Jersey  late-eroppers  applied  for  certification  of 
nearly  T.000  acres.  They  are  alive  to  the  situation, 
these  South  Jersey  growers.  They  are  lessening  the 
acreage  of  their  early  crop,  thus  helping  to  clear 
the  market  for  the  Central  Jersey  crop,  and  making 
room  for  more  of  the  late  crop  on  their  faims. 
They  have  organized  the  South  Jersey  Second-crop 
Seed  Potato  Association  to  promote  the  growing  of 
their  pvoduct,  and  to  advertise  it  to  the  Central 
Jersey  growers.  Last  Fall  350  growers  united  in  an 
auto  tour  of  the  South  Jersey  potato  district  to  see 
the  growing  crop. 

SULPHUR  IS  KNOCKING  OFT  SCAB. — One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  carloads  of  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur.  or  approximately  2.omO  tons,  it  is  estimated, 
will  he  used  on  the  1922  crop  of  potatoes  to  fight 
scab.  Right  here  is  another  interesting  development 
in  the  potato  game.  Scab  has  long  been  one  of  the 
potato  growers’  most  dreaded  enemies.  It  has  been 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  iu  the  potato¬ 
growing  areas  of  New  Jersey  in  recent  years,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  growers  have  been  using  lime 
liberally.  Not  so  long  ago  the  older  growers  would 
tell  you  that  lime  caused  scab.  Their  powers  of 
observation  were  good,  but  their  science  was  bad. 
While  they  were  combating  the  familiar  potato  hug 
above  ground  by  poisoning  with  Paris  green,  they 
did  not  realize  that  they  had  another  more  insidious 
“bug"  enemy  working  under  ground,  and  causing 
the  scab,  and  that  this  bug  could  lie  “poisoned"  with 
sulphur.  Yet  this  is  practically  the  case.  It  was 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that 
finally  got  the  number  of  this  bug.  and  chased  him 
to  his  lair.  Studies  by  scientists  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  showed  that  the  “hug.  a  fungus 
organism  which  caused  a  roughening  of  the  tubers, 
greatly  lessening  their  market  value,  loves  an  alka¬ 
line  or  "sweet’’  soil,  and  that  it  cannot  live,  or  at 
least  is  not  active,  in  an  acid  or  “sour”  soil.  Hence 
the  established  belief  that  lime  causes  scab — the 
truth  of  the  matter  being,  of  course,  that  lime  does 
rot  cause  scab,  but  if  present  merely  creates  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  soil  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  disease. 

MAKING  THE  SOIL  SOFR.— It  follows,  then, 
that  the  application  of  something  that  would  make 
the  soil  sour  should  control  the  scab.  Sulphur  is 
such  a  substance,  and  experiments  on  a  number  of 
farms  about  the  State  showed  that  it  had  this  effect 
on  scab,  But  here  another  “hug"  comes  in,  this 
time  a  beneficial  one.  In  early  tests  sometimes  the 
sulphur  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  ou  the  scab, 
when  in  an  adjoining  field  it  might  give  excellent 
control.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  certain  bac- 
toria  were  necessary  to  make  the  sulphur  effective. 
Sulphur  itself  i>  an  inactive  substance:  in  order  to 
make  the  soil  sour  it  must  first  he  turned  into  an 
acid  by  uniting  with  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Certain  soil  bacteria  cause  this  transformation, 
rml  if  they  are  not  present  in  the  soil,  then  the  acid 
will  not  he  formed,  at  least,  not  rapidly  enough  to 
slop  the  scab.  So  sulphur  Inoculated  with  the  “sul- 
fofying”  bacteria  was  tried,  and  almost  invariably 
it  gave  better  control  of  the  scab  than  the  unin¬ 
oculated  sulphur.  The  inoculated  sulphur  costs  a 
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little  more  than  ihe  other,  but  the  growers  are  glad 
t<-  pay  the  difference. 

RESULTS  FROM  SULPHUR.— Dr.  W.  II.  Martin 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  sulphur  experiments  for  several  years, 
told  me  of  his  work  on  the  problem.  “According  to 
our  experiments,"  he  said,  “the  finely-ground  sul¬ 
phur  flour  gives  the  best  results  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  We  have  found  that  it  should  lie  applied 
broadcast  over  the  field  before  planting  and  well 
mixed  into  t He  soil.  It  should  not  be  put  into  the 
row  with  the  seed  or  fertilizer.  Also,  overdoses 
should  be  avoided.  We  recommend  about  500  IDs;, 
to  the  acre  oil  fields  where  the  scab  is  moderately 
bad.  and  as  much  as  000  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  fields 
where  it  is  severe,  but  not  more.  Growers  should 
ascertain  the  acidity  of  their  soil  by  making  suitable 
tests  before  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur  to 
use.  The  farmers  have  taken  to  sulphur  like  ducks 
to  water.  The  chief  danger  is  that  they  will  go  too 
far  with  it.  and  I  have  to  try  to  hold  some  of  them 
hack.  And  not  only  is  there  great  interest  in  the 
use  of  sulphur  for  scab  in  this  State,  but  the  news 
is  spreading  outside,  and  I  am  getting  inquiries  from 
all  quarters.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be 
so.  since  scab  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  crop 
wherever  grown.  I  have  collected  data  from  the 
other  potato-producing  States,  and  a  conservative 
estimate  would  place  the  annual  national  loss  from 
tills  disease  alone  at  $10,000,000.”  1  realized  a  little 
more  fully  what  this  discovery  meant  to  the  Jersey 
growers  when  I  had  talked  to  some  of  them.  Ed¬ 
ward  Probasco,  whose  farm  is  situated  at  Manala- 
pan.  five  miles  southwest  of  Freehold,  told  me  one 
day  while  lie  was  harvesting  his  100-acre  crop  that 
he  was  going  to  try  sulphur  next  season.  “We  have 
got  to  cither  get  rid  of  scab  or  quit  growing  pota¬ 
toes.”  lie  remarked  conclusively. 

LOSS  FROM  SLAB- — Howard  Woodward,  a  Ten- 
uent  grower,  said  lie  was  through  using  lime  on  his 
bay  crop.  “I’ve  been  using  a  lot  of  lime  in  the  last 
10  years,”  he  said,  “trying  to  raise  big  hay  crops. 
But  I  have  got  my  soil  so  sweet  that  when  the  fields 
have  come  into  potatoes  the  scab  has  become  very 
had.  Why.  you  have  no  idea  what  a  loss  it  means! 
In  one  year  I  sold  my  crop  from  50  acres  for  $1,000 
b  ss  than  it  would  have  brought  if  it  had  been  clean. 
We  figured  it.  all  out  by  comparing  the  price  of  No. 
1  grade  each  day  with  what  my  scabby  shipments 
brought.  And  that  doesn’t  cover  any  reduction  in 
yield,  either.  Now  I  am  trying  to  make  the  soil  sour 
again.  1  used  inoculated  sulphur  on  all  my  potato 
ground  this  year,  and  it  surely  did  belli.  In  some 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  scab  was  very  had  last 
year  the  potatoes  are  practically  all  marketable  this 
year.  In  a  1 0-acre  field  that  contained  considerable 
scab  last  year  we  bad  only  about  25  barrels  this 
year  that  were  not  marketable  as  first  grade  on 
account  of  scab.”  caul  k.  woodward. 


Raising  Hothouse  Lambs 

Part  III 

BUTCHERING  THE  LAMBS.— The  age  at  which 
Ihe  lambs  should  be  marketed  will  depend  upon  their 
size  and  condition,  but  in  general  they  should  he 
ready  for  market  at  10  to  12  weeks  of  age,  and 
should  weigh  from  50  to  00  lbs.  at  this  time.  The 
early  markets  favor  the  lighter  weight  carcasses, 
while  heavier  lambs  are  in  demand  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  very  essential  in  butchering  the  lambs 
that  they  he  well  hied  out.  To  accomplish  this, 
suspend  the  lamb  by  both  bind  legs  to  a  frame  or 
dressing  rack  with  a  loop  of  smalt  rope.  With  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  sever  the  jugular  vein  and  the 
large  artery  in  Ihe  neck  by  inserting  the  knife  at  a 
point  just  hack  of  the  jaw  bone,  running  the  blade 
clear  through  the  neck,  then  cutting  straight  out. 
The  suffering  may  be  lessened  by  breaking  the  neck 
alter  sticking  and  severing  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon 
as  the  lamb  stops’  struggling  the  bead  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  a  point  between  the  first  and  second 
\  ert  ebrn*. 

DRESSING. — Clip  the  wool  from  the  brisket  and 
a  si  rip  4  in.  wide  upward  to  the  tail,  and  also  from 
the  inside  of  the  legs.  With  a  sharp  knife  open  up 
the  lamb  from  Ihe  tail  to  the  brisket,  taking  care  not 
to  cut  through  Ihe  caul  fat.  Slit,  the  skin  up  the 
inside  of  tiio  legs  for  about  4  in.  and  loosen  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  along  the  openings  in  the  skin  to 
a  depth  of  2  in.  for  ihe  attachment  of  the  caul  fat. 
This  should  be  carefully  removed  and  placed  in  a 
pull  of  warm  water.  Now  remove  the  stomachs  and 
intestines  and  wash  out  the  inside  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  with  cold  water.  The  lungs  and  liver  are 
left  in  the  carcass,  except  when  the  weather  is  too 
warm  at  the  time  of  shipping. 

TRUSSING  THE  CARCASS.— The  carcass  may 


or  may  not  he  trussed,  at  the  option  of  the  shipper. 
If  done,  it  makes  a  more  attractive  carcass.  To 
truss  the  carcass,  the  backbone  is  broken  in  the 
region  of  the  small  of  the  back  by  taking  hold  of  the 
lower  portion  oT  the  carcass  with  both  hands,  placing 
the  knee  against  the  back,  and  exerting  a  quick  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  knee,  at  the  same  time  pulling  with 
the  hands.  Trusses  made  for  the  purpose  are  in¬ 
serted.  one  end  in  the  loosened  skin  in  the  region  of 
the  flank,  the  other  end  on  tile  opposite  side  as  far 
up  toward  the  brisket  as  is  possible,  the  two  crossing 
in  the  back  near  the  place  where  the  backbone  was 
broken.  The  caul  fat  is  spread  over  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  carcass  and  fastened  with  toothpicks 
cr  wooden  skewers.  Remove  the  feet  at  Ihe  break 
joint,  wash  all  traces  of  blood  from  the  bare  skin, 
trim  off  any  ragged  or  bloody  wool  around  the  neck, 
and  hang  in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours  before  ship¬ 
ping.  The  selling  value  will  depend  iu  no  small 
degree  upon  the  neatness  of  the  dressed  carcass. 

PREPARATION  FOR  SHIPPING.— After  the  car¬ 
cass  is  thoroughly  cooled  take  a  piece  of  clean  mus¬ 
lin  a  yard  square,  wrap  it  around  the  body  so  as  to 
protect  all  exposed  portions,  and  sew  it  fast  The 
carcass  may  either  he  wrapped  in  burlap  or  placed 
in  a  light  crate  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three. 
The  latter  method  is  the  more  satisfactory  one,  as 
it  assures  better  condition  on  arrival  at  the  market. 

MARKETING  THE  LAMBS.— To  get  the  best 
prices  prepare  the  lambs  as  shortly  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  shipment  and  ship  by  express  as  fast  as  the 
lambs  become  prime.  Try  to  slaughter  regularly, 
and  notify  your  commission  firm  in  advance  of  the 
number  which  you  will  ship  and  the  probable  time 
of  shipment.  A  rather  select  trade  may  he  built  up 
in  time  by  supplying  first-class  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  direct,  cutting  out  the  five  per  cent  commission 
of  the  middleman  and  possibly  returning  better 
prices  than  those  of  the  open  market.  Whichever 
method  is  used  to  market  your  product,  the  lambs 
should  bring  from  $8  to  $12  per  head  at  00  days  or 
under. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR.— In  raising  hothouse 
lambs,  as  in  all  forms  of  stock  raising,  the  human 
factor  will  determine  largely  the  degree  of  success 
attained.  The  man  who  watches  his  animals  closely 
for  signs  of  conditions  which  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  lambs  or  lower  the  vigor  of  the  breeding 
flock,  and  who  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  hasten  growth  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade, 
will  he  amply  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  At  the 
present  time,  when  wool  is  selling  for  such  a  low 
figure,  when  the  price  of  breeding  ewes  is  down  and 
the  spread  in  prices  between  hothouse  lambs  and 
Spring  lambs  is  so  marked,  the  advantages  of  this 
line  of  meat  production  can  easily  he  seen.  There 
r.re  tilings  about  the  business  that  can  only  he 
learned  by  experience,  but  with  strict  attention  to 
details  of  flock  management  and  feeding  success  is 
practically  assured.  d.  c.  smith. 

New  York. 


Setting  Asparagus  in  Sod 

1TTING  THE  GROUND.— Asparagus  has  been 
growing  in  favor  with  truck  growers,  and  the 
coming  season  will  see  many  new  beds  set.  One  is 
often  puzzled  to  know  just  how  to  get  the  roots  in 
to  best  advantage.  The  popular  distance  here  is  to 
have  the  rows  5  ft.  apart,  but  spacing  iu  the  row 
varies  from  15  in.  to  -\k  ft.  A  nine-acre  field  of 
our  own  set  last  Spring  was  put  in  with  roots  2  ft. 
apart,  rows  5  ft.  apart.  The  field  set  in  asparagus 
had  been  a  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  sod.  It  was  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  disk-harrowed  in  early  Spring  and  fur¬ 
rowed  out  for  asparagus  just  as  early  as  we  could 
work  t lie  g, round.  My,  what  a  Job  we  had!  Anyone 
who  1ms  tried  to  furrow  out  deeply  in  an  undecayed 
sod  knows  something  of  the  work  we  had.  We  found 
we  could  do  it  best  by  marking  the  field,  then  throw¬ 
ing  two  furrows  over  top  of  each  row.  This  left  a 
series  of  backings  5  ft.  apart  over  the  entire  field. 
The  space  between  those  backings  was  then  plowed 
out.  thus  leaving  a  deep  dead  furrow  between  the 
hackings.  A  middle-breaker  (double  mold-board 
plow)  was  then  fixed  up  with  board  extensions  to 
throw  the  soil  higher  than  the  mold-boards  would 
do  it  alone,  and  this  was  run  down  each  one  of 
these  dead  furrows.  That  enabled  us  to  get  the 
asparagus  roots  down  below  ordinary  plow  depth, 
and  a  good  job  was  made  of  it  in  spite  of  the  sod. 

A  GOOD  START. — The  way  Ihe  asparagus  took 
hold  of  that  sod  and  grew  made  us  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  extra  efforts  required  to  set  the  roots  in  sod. 
Io  fact,  growth  was  so  good  up  to  June  10  that  we 
took  a  chance  and  planted  90-da.v  corn  right  in  the 
row  of  asparagus,  a  hill  of  corn  following  each  two 
hills  of  asparagus.  In  planting  this  corn  a  new  use 
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was  made  of  the  Masters  plant-setter.  The  plant- 
setter  was  carried  in  the  right  hand.  A  cup  with 
seed  corn  was  strapped  around  (lie  operator’s  waist. 
The  corn  was  dropped  with  the  left  hand  into  the 
I  la  liter,  and  after  a  little  practice  the  operator  could 
plant  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  and  actually  planted 
the  entire  nine  acres  in  one  day.  The  soil  was  sandy 
and  freshly  harrowed,  and  after  the  plant-setter  was 
jabbed  into  the  ground  and  the  jaws  opened  the  soil 
was  loose  enough  to  fall  back  and  cover  the  corn. 
There  was  a  perfect  stand,  and  over  500  bushels  of 
corn  were  scoured  from  the  field  with  no  extra  work 
whatever  except  planting,  as  the  corn  was  cultivated 
right  along  with  the  asparagus.  The  only  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  plan  was  that  the  corn  interfered 
with  spraying  the  asparagus,  and  the  last  brood  of 
beetles  were  not  controlled  as  they  should  have 
been. 

ANOTHER  PLAN. —  If  there  had  been  no  Alfalfa 
in  our  sod  a  better  way  to  have  handled  it  would 
have  been  to  strike  backings  5  ft.  apart  right  in  the 
sod  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring  ami  plow  them  out. 
using  a  middle-breaker  in  the  dead  furrow  just  be¬ 
fore  planting.  This  would  leave  all  the  sod  below 
the  surface  where  the  young  asparagus  roots  could 
get  at  it.  and  no  green  sod  would  he  rooted  up  by 
extra  furrowing.  In  this  case  cultivating  would 
have  to  he  done  by  a  one-horse  Acute  harrow,  so  as 
not  to  tear  up  the  sod.  as  an  ordinary  harrow  would 
do.  Some  of  the  best  beds  of  asparagus  in  thi- 
county  have  been  planted  in  old  sod  fields  in  this 
way.  It  is  a  lot  more  work  than  planting  on  raw 
ground,  hut  the  results  as  seen  in  increased  growth 
surely  justify  the  additional  efforts  required. 
Ground  that  has  a  rye  cover  crop  growing  on  it.  and 
perhaps  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on  top  of  the  rye. 
can  be  set  in  asparagus  this  Spring  without  any 
trouble  from  the  green  rye  by  following  the  method 
just  outlined,  on  sandy  soil  almost  any  kind  of  a 
sod  can  be  successfully  set  to  asparagus  with  but 
a  single  plowing,  except  Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  will  not 
work  that  way.  because  it  continues  to  grow  all 
Summer  above  the  space  where  the  first  two  furrows 
are  thrown  together.  trucker.  jr. 


Catalpa  from  R.  N.-Y.  Seed 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  (see  Fig.  191)  of  a 
Catalpa  growing  on  my  place,  about  35  ft.  high 
and  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  This  was  grown  from 
seed  which,  I  understand,  was  sent  out  by  The  II. 
N.-Y.  as  a  premium  to  your  subscriber.  George  E. 
Perkins,  Providence,  R.  I.,  some  time  in  the  eighties. 
Will  you  tell  me  just  the  year  and  under  what  name 
the  seed  was  sent  out.  and  the  general  results  of 
the  seed?  Three  of  this  lot  came  up.  but  only  one 
lived,  and  that  came  into  my  possession  24  years 
ago.  It  has  much  larger  leaves  and  flower  clusters 
than  Catalpa  speciosa,  much  darker  purple  throats. 
Some  leaves  measure  12x13  in.:  seed  pods  10  to  IS 
in.  long  by  s±-in.  in  diameter.  It  blossoms  much 
earlier  than  speciosa.  This  picture  was  taken  June 
20.  and  you  see  the  ground  is  strewn  with  flowers. 
The  man  who  planted  the  seed  in  the  early  eighties 
was  there  to  see  it.  when  this  was  taken.  Some  say 
it  is  a  new  variety.  It  is  a  very  shy  seeder.  Some 
years  the  seed  will  be  sterile,  as  in  1920.  I  have 
some  three-year-old  seedlings.  T  hope  you  will  tell 
me  all  about  it  w.  b.  olney. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  issue  for  March  25,  18S2.  there 
is  a  notice  of  n  free  distribution  of  seeds  of  hardy 
Catalpa.  C.  speciosa — recommended  as  valuable  as 
an  ornamental  and  timber  tree.  This  announcement 
states  that  these  seeds  were  furnished  by  S.  Brock 
(no  address  given).  We  are  unable  to  find  any 
further  reference  to  this  distribution  or  reports  from 
readers  about  the  trees.  This  one  from  Mr.  Olney 
is  the  first  we  have  seen.  The  distribution  was 
made  40  years  ago  and  has  probably  long  been  for¬ 
gotten  except  by  some  few  who.  like  Mr.  Olney,  have 
succeeded  in  growing  the  trees. 


Farming  Under  Glass 

| This  is  a  second  article  on  farming  under  glass. 
The  first  article  was  on  page  509.] 

CCCMBERS. — Some  form  of  Improved  White 
Spine  is  the  variety  usually  grown.  A  variety 
which  has  rapidly  grown  in  favor  the  last  few  years 
is  called  Belleville,  after  the  name  of  a  grower  in 
Tewksbury,  near  Lowell,  who  originated  it.  This  cu¬ 
cumber  came  from  a  cross  of  the  English  forcing 
variety.  Telegraph,  and  Rawson’s  Hothouse,  a  good 
strain  of  White  Spine.  White  Spine  has  a  tendency 
to  become  light  colored  in  hot  weather,  while  Belle¬ 
ville  keeps  its  dark  green  lute.  It  takes  time  and 


effort  to  get  an  improved  variety  like  this.  Mr. 
Belleville  has  related  that  during  the  first  year  the 
cucumbers  were  bitter,  but  more  White  Spine  blood 
was  introduced,  the  new  strain  being  crossed  for 
three  successive  times.  The  result  was  a  strain  free 
from  bitterness.  This  strain  has  been  self-fertilized 
and  selected  for  many  generations,  being  alternately 


Catalpa  speciosa  from  Ii.  N.-Y.  Seed.  Fig.  Ml 


grown  out  of  doors  in  order  to  keep  up  the  vitality, 
which  is  often  found  lacking  in  strains  of  forcing 
\  arieties.  the  seeds  of  which  are  grown  under  glass. 

SrCCKSSFFL  GROWERS. — Several  men  around 
Boston  have  made  a  startling  success  of  cucumbers. 
Adam  Foster  of  Woburn  is  one  of  them.  Sixteen  or 
17  years  ago  Mr.  Foster  was  a  motorman  at  $12  a 
week.  When  lie  had  saved  $000  lie  borrowed  $30u 
more,  and  built  a  greenimuse’  JOO  ft.  long,  which  lie 
planted  to  cucumbers.  Within  a  short  time  lie  was 
able  to  pay  his  loan  and  build  another  house.  Now 
he  lias  a  large  establishment,  and  has  shipped  as 
high  as  $s,000  worth  of  cucumbers  in  eight  weeks. 
'Alexander  Porter,  in  the  same  town,  has  been 
equally  successful,  and  is  one  of  the  biggest  growers 
in  New  England.  .T.  K.  Jensen  of  Watertown  is  a 


.4  Sliapelg  American  Him.  Fig.  Ml 


Dane  who  did  not  come  to  this  country  until  1900. 
Now  he  lias  six  modern  greenhouses,  each  40x200  ft., 
and  all  of  them  devoted  to  cucumbers.  “How  many 
cucumbers  have  you  grown  in  one  house?"  1  asked 
him  in  an  off-hand  way  one  day.  "I  don’t  measure 
my  crop  by  ‘cukes.’ "  was  the  reply,  “but  by  dollars. 
In  one  season  I  have  sold  $2,000  worth  from  a  single 
house.”  It  might  he  supposed  that  under  the  cir- 
£U instances  many  lettuce  growers  would  turn  to  cu¬ 
cumbers.  but  there  is  serious  difficulty  in  making 
such  a  shift.  Cucumbers.  lik(^  tomatoes,  require  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  lettuce.  The  latter 
will  thrive  at  35  to  40  degrees,  but  the  temperature 
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for  cucumbers  should  not  be  under  GO.  Of  course 
this  means  a  much  bigger  investment  in  coal. 

BEES  AS  POLLENIZERS. — There  is  one  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  production  of  cucumbers 
There  must  be  plenty  of  honey  bees  in  the  houses. 
When  the  Industry  was  new  the  flowers  were  fertil¬ 
ized  by  means  of  a  eamel’s-hair  brush,  but  this  was 
slow  and  tedious  work.  Then  bees  were  introduced 
and  solved  the  problem.  Yet  there  are  difficulties 
with  the  bees,  too.  It  is  not  natural  for  them  to 
work  in  an  enclosed  space,  and  they  dwindle  in 
numbers  rapidly.  I  remember  reading  an  anecdote 
which  someone  has  applied  to  the  situation.  It 
seems  that  a  spinster  who  had  been  notorious  for 
her  crabbed  ill-temper  passed  away,  and  this  in¬ 
scription  was  put  upon  her  tombstone: 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann; 

She  went  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.” 

A  local  wag.  being  familiar  with  the  reputation  of 
the  departed  dame,  surreptitiously  added  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“It’s  very  nice  for  Mary  Ann, 

.  But  mighty  hard  on  Abraham.” 

It's  so  with  the  bees.  Their  presence  makes  the 
cucumber  crop  a  success,  but  it's  hard  on  them. 
Hundreds  are  killed  by  flying  against  the  glass, 
while  others  lose  their  way  and  do  not  get  back  to 
the  hives.  Moreover,  they  make  little  or  no  honey 
from  the  blossoms,  and  have  to  be  fed.  As  a  rule 
there  is  a  hive  of  bees  every  150  ft.,  and  the  hive 
preferably  has  an  exit  outside  of  the  house,  as  well 
ns  one  inside.  In  warmer  weather,  when  the  ven¬ 
tilators  are  open,  the  bees  often  pass  through  them 
and  establish  a  flight  line  back  t.<  the  hives.  As  a 
rule  the  bees  do  most  of  their  work  in  the  forenoon, 
for  which  reason  the  hives  should  face  the  east  so 
that  the  sun  will  shine  into  the  entrance  as  early  as 
possible.  In  some  seasons  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
enough  bees  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  $25  and 
$50  a  hive  has  been  paid,  although  In  former  days 
$10  was  considered  a  good  price.  Many  growers  con¬ 
tract  with  beekeepers  for  a  required  number  of  col¬ 
onies  guaranteed  free  from  foul  brood.  A  few  grow¬ 
ers.  but  only  a  few.  handle  their  own  bees.  Tn  some 
localities  there  are  men  who  deal  in  bees,  buying 
them  from  all  over  the  country  and  selling  them  to 
the  greenhouse  men. 

TOMATOES. — Finally,  there  is  the  tomato  crop. 
Tomato  growers  have  done  fairly  well  of  late  years, 
although  they,  too.  now  have  to  meet  serious  com¬ 
petition.  In  their  case,  it  is  the  Ohio  growers,  who 
stud  their  surplus  to  Boston.  There  are  something 
like  50  acres  of  glassed-in  land  around  Ashtabula 
alone.  Most  of  them  are  given  over  to  tomatoes, 
which  are  shipped  East  by  the  carload.  They  are 
marketed  in  lG-Jb.  baskets,  have  a  high  color,  and 
make  a  good  appearance.  Tn  spite  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  the  local  growers  are  thriving  and  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  planted. 
They  do  particularly  well  in  the  historic  town  of 
Concord,  where  there  is  a  heavy,  retentive  soil,  which 
trey  like.  The  crop  is  grown  in  the  Spring,  seed  be¬ 
ing  sown  in  January.  Concord  specializes  in  another 
crop  which  pays  its  growers  well:  that  is  forced 
rhubarb.  The  forcing  of  rhubarb  is.  however,  really 
an  industry  by  itself,  aiul  worthy  another  article. 
Among  rlie  minor  crops  are  radishes,  licet  greens, 
watercress  and  mint.  One  grower  is  said  to  have 
sold  $3.0o0  worth  of  watercress  last  year.  Presum¬ 
ably  less  mint  is  bandied  than  in  the  old  days  when 
mint  juleps  were  a  common  beverage  in  every  club, 
but  I  haven’t  made  any  specific  inquiries  along  that 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


The  Beautiful  American  Elm 

THE  picture  of  the  American  elm  tree  at  Fig.  192 
was  sent  to  us  by  W.  E.  Duckwall  of  Ohio.  It 
shows  the  symmetrical  development  of  this  tree 
when  grown  in  the  open  where  it  has  full  chance 
to  spread.  Mr.  Duckwall  says: 

"1  have  watched  this  tree  develop  from  a  mere 
switch,  about  40  years  ago,  till  the  present  time,  and 
it  has  never  been  trimmed  or  trained  in  any  way, 
except,  that  our  strong  west  winds  have  given  it  a 
slant  to  the  eastward.  It  is  now  about  4(»  ft.  high 
and  nearly  50  ft.  wide  in  spread.  I  determined  the 
height  by  measuring  the  image  of  the  print  and  the 
distance  of  the  camera  from  the  tree:  then,  knowing 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  at  the  distance.  100  ft. 
in  this  case,  which  is  6  in.,  the  problem  becomes  a 
simple  proportion.  I  was  mindful  of  your  apple 
trees,  so  I  did  not  depend  on  the  eves  alone.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  elm  is  the  best  all-around 
shade  tree,  native  or  foreign,  and  think  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  our  national  tree  if  this  is  ever  done.” 
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High  Points  in  America 

Some  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed 
a  table  of  figures  showing  tin.*  heights  of 
various  mountains  and  of  distances  in 
the  United  States.  M.v  teachers  say 
these  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  iu 
the  geography.  For  example.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gives  the  highest,  mountain  peak 
as  Mt.  Whitney,  14.501  ft.,  while  the 
geography  gives  Mt.  McKinley,  in 
Alaska.  Which  is  right  ?  A.  S. 

The  table  was  made  up  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  correct.  It  referred  to  what 
is  known  as  Continental  United  States — 
lhat  is.  it  does  not  include  Alaska  and 
Panama.  Mount  Whitney,  in  California, 
is  the  highest  peak  in  Continental  United 
States.  Its  height  is  given  as  14,501  ft. 
Mount  McKinley  is  in  Alaska,  and  stands 
20,300  ft.  high.  Other  highest  peaks  in 
the  country  arc : 

Feet 

Mt.  Elbert,  Colorado . 14.420 

Mt.  Rainier.  Washington .  14.408 

Cannot  Peak,  Wyoming .  13.7S5 

King’s  Peak,  Utah.. . 13.408 

East  Peak,  Nevada .  13,145 

San  Francisco  Peak,  Arizona....  12.011 
Granite  Peak.  Montana .  12,850 

The  highest  peak  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
is  Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — 0,293  ft.  The  highest  point  in 
North  America  is  Mount  McKinley, 
20,300  ft,  and  the  lowest  point  Death 
Valley,  California.  270  ft.  below  sea 
level.  The  highest  point  in  the  world  is 
Mount  Everest.  India-China,  20,002  ft., 
and  the  lowest  world  point  is  the  Dead 
Sea,  Palestine.  1.200  ft.  below  sea  level. 

The  gross  area  of  the  United  States  is 
given  by  the  Geological  Survey  at 
3.020,780  square  miles — the  land  area 
being  2.013.774  square  miles.  The  south¬ 
ernmost  point  is  at  Cape  Sable.  Florida, 
while  the  extreme  northern  point  is  in 
Minnesota.  West  Quoddy  Head,  in 
Maine,  is  the  extreme  eastern  point,  and 
Cape  Alice,  in  Washington,  the  extreme 
west.  The  straight  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  2X17  miles.  From 
the  extreme  south  of  Texas  due  north  to 
the  Canadian  line  is  1.598  miles.  "he 
length  of  the  Canadian  border  from  At¬ 
lantic  to  Pacific  is  3. 80S  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  Mexican  border  is  l,i44 
miles.  As  the  boys  would  say — some 
country ! 


For  deadly  certainty 


Solves  i 
The  Hay  Problem 

Northern-grown  Bell  yj 
Brand  Sudan  has  met 
northern  conditions  perfect-W5^ 
ly.  It  has  proved  the  finest  hay  \\  N 
and  pasture  grass.  Defies  drought— re¬ 
sists  heat  —  grows  anywhere  —  always 
yields  abundantly.  Easy  and  inexpensive 
to  sow.  Produces  three  crops  a  season. 
An  annual— never  a  pest. 

New  Crop— High  Germinating 

Don’t  risk  getting  old  seed— our  Sudan  is 
all  New  Crop  Seed,  pure,  hardy  and 
high  germinating.  You  need  broadcast 

only  10  to  18  pounds  of  New  _ 

Crop  Seed  per  acre— drill  3  to  Q 

6  pounds.  Order  now  and 

have  a  big  hay  crop.  ■■  per 

Catalog  of  all  Ferjra  lb. 

and  Garden  Seeds,  Free 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  lack'J: 

6  'B  Mechanic  St  jaCKSOn 

JACKSON  (38)  MICHIGAN  Bags  Free 


HALL’S  NICOTINE  SULPHATE 

is  scientifically  prepared  for  one  pur¬ 
pose —  to  destroy  plant-lice,  thrips  and 
similar  soft-bodied,  sucking  insects. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  40%  pure 
nicotine.  This  high  concentration  can  be 
diluted  with  water  800  to  1000  times  for 
a  most  dependable  spray.  The  cost  of 
such  a  spray  is  only  two  cents  a  gallon. 

Ten-pound  tins  —  $13.50.  Two-pound 
tins— $3.50.  Half-pound  tins— $1.25. 

jpor  dusting:  Where  dusting  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  spraying  you  will  find  Hall’s 
Tobacco  Dust  very  effective.  It  is  finely 
ground  and  guaranteed  to  contain  a  full 
1%  nicotine. 

Hundred-pound  sacks  —  $4.50  Two- 
pound  drums — 25  cents. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct  from  us. 


Opportunities  in  Peaches 
Never  Better 

We  offer  a  complete  line  of 
fruit  trees,  including 

Apple  Trees  from  Bearing  Orchards, 
Howard  No.  17 

Strawberries,  etc. 

FREE  BOOKLET. 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co, 
3965  Park  Ave,,  St,  Louis ,  Mo , 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


SEED  POTATOES 


664  bu.  per  acre  official  test  by  Farm 
Bureau,  on  Jones’  immature,  hill  se¬ 
lected  Rural  Russets.  443  bu.  per  acre 
on  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 
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PLANT  the  new  RAINIER  APPLE,  pro- 
n.  unced  by  17.  S.  Department  Agriculture  best 
keeper  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Keeps  common 
storage  until  May;  oolil  storage  a  year.  We  can 
still  supply  limited  number  mall  size  trees  at 
special  prices  for  spring  planting.  Colored  illus¬ 
tration  of  Iruit  and  special  information  free. 
Sample  apple,  10c.  WASHINGTON  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Toppejilsb,  Washington. 
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DIBBLE’S 


The  Highest  tirade  Obtainable 

Northern  grown,  from  selected  stock  seed, 
carefully  recleaned,  screened  and  graded, 
tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  (or  germina¬ 
tion,  purity  and  moisture,  average  germina¬ 
tion  above  95^  and  thoioughly  dry  and 
shipped  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  ten- 
day  -  money- back  -il-you-want-it  guarantee, 
subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Per  bushel 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  .  .  .  $2.25 

Luce’s  Favorite  ....  2.25 

Gold  Nugget  Flint  .....  3.00 

Drought  Proof  Dent . 1.35 

Big  Red  Dent . 1.35 

Early  Yellow  Dent . 1.25 

Improved  Learning  ....  1.25 

Mammoth  White  Dent  ....  1.25 

White  Cep  Yellow  Dent  .  .  1.25 

10  bushel*  or  over,  last  four  varieties  1.20 
50  bushels  or  over  last  four  varieties 

$1.00  per  bushel 

Seed  Corn  is  cheap  this  year,  and  of  splendid 
quality.  There  is  no  excuse  for  high  prices  this 
season.  Our  sales  the  last  few  seasons  exceed 

100,000  Bushels 

All  quotations  are  for  immediate  acceptance, 
subject  to  confirmation  on  receipt  of  order. 
We  believe  in  large  sales  end  small  profits. 

BUY  DIRECT- SAVE  MONEY 

Dibble 's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and 
Samples  for  testing  FREE.  Address: 

Eduard  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Headquarter}  lor  Seed  (Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Crass  Seed  and  Seed  Potatoes 


BUDDED  PECAN  TREES  £££ 

Northern  varieties.  Praline  b*sn  era  of  large,  thin-shelled 
nuts.  Catalog  free.  IH0IAHA  NUT  NURSERY,  Boi  5S,  RtcKgarl.  Ind. 


"Dl  1Y  CACC”  Buy  your  certified  Grimm.  Cossack 

•LA  I  OArt  ko.  Halt  No  12  ALFALFA 

SEED  Direct  from  HIE  WESTERN  SO  DAK.  AIFALFA 
SEED  GROWERS  EXCHANGE.  Rapid  City.  So.  Dak. 


This  attractive  234-page  hook  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  Si.,  New  York 
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Around  a  Southern  New  York  Home....... 

Boys  and  Girls . ,...454, 

The  Home  Dressmaker . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lasting  Qualities  of  Basswood  and  Cotton¬ 
wood  . . .  •  •  . . . . 

Renaud’s  Disease  - ;••••••• . 

Remarks  About  the  Milk  Diet . 

Stucco  Inside  Silo. . . 

Are  Chickens  Ever  Jealous? . . 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  Report . 

A  Woman  and  Her  Child.  .. - •  * •  •  . . 

Warning  Against  "The  Knockers 

Trees  as  Autograph  Albums . . . 

A  Struggle  That  Failed.... . 

A  New  Famr  Help  Proposition...., . 

A  Friendly  Paper . 

Holding  a  Child  as  Security . 

Killing  the  Old  Horso . 

A  Personal  Visit  . . . . 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks - 

Crack  t'illnr  .  . . 

Cleaning  Paint  from  Tank........ . 

Copper  Weather  Vane  and  Lightning . 

Wood  Alcohol  from  Juniper . 

Wood  Painted  to  Imitate  Stone. . 

Thawing  Underground  Water  Pipe......... 

Corrosion  of  Brass  Well  Point . . . . 

Imperfect  Freezing  . 

Filling  for  Fire  Extinguisher . 

Growth  of  Stones;  Ripe  Hay . 

Tinning  or  Galvanizing  Don . 

Gilding  Frame*  .  . . 

How  to  Make  R  Soap  to  Sell . 

Manufacturing  Cotton  in  Europe . 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Real  Estate . 

Hea'th  of  the  Country  Child . 

Wants  Honest  Woolen  Cloth . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . .  . 


A — -  __ 

ITRtftfkS  BMT8SBIW  | 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES  Perry,  Ohio 

Peach  Trees.  25  Varieties.  Early  Elherta,  Klberta. 
Rochester,  Etc.  Apple  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
Trees.  Grape  Vines.  15  Varieties.  Smell  Fruit 
Plant1.  Shade  and  Otlinmei.ta!  Trees.  Roses,  Vines, 
etc.  Send  For  Free  '  ntalog 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largeat,  mom 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Rv$pb«rry,  Black, 
berry.  Gootebcrry,  Currant.  Grape.  Dewberry  Plant*. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparujcua,  Rhubarb.  I  lot  Nvratliab ,  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Boet,  Cauliflower,  Crlery,  Sage,  Mint,  Hop,  Kgg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion,  Swvrl  Potato,  I.rtiuec  Plant*. 


Genuine  Martha  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

$Z©  per  thousand.  Howard  *  S",  17  Strawberry  plants. 
•  12  per  thmlftaiid.  'Vine  for  «•  vein  I  price,  on  orders  of 
over  .' 1,000.'  WII.FRII*  W  It  I  I  I. l  it .  ('uncord.  M»««. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine.  Foxglove.  Canterbury  RrlU,  Ancbaa*. 
Delphinium,  Gmlhirdia,  Hibincov  Hollyhock,  l  ily  of  thu 
Valley.  Rtidb»rlHn  ShnMa  Diiiy<  Swaef  William,  and 
other  Perennial*  ;  Aatrr.  P<iftay«  Ageratum.  Dublin  lri», 
Gladiolua.  Snapdragon,  Cbipefta  and  Japanese  Ptuk, 
Counnn,  Begonia.  C.attne.  Y.ark*p«tr,  Firobui.li.  Petunia. 
Plilo-x,  PortuJara,  Salvia,  $»l|>itflO**(».  Verbena,  Scabloaa, 
Zinnia,  and  othar  Annual*.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


SELECTED  SEED  CORN 

grown  from  specially  select'd  strain*  improved  yearly 
at  the  Farm  since  m3.  Held  eel  tried  from  only  Mould 
standing  stalks  Of  full  growth  ami  hung  to  eure.  Kach 
ear  carefully  inspected,  bolted  »nd  lipped.  Our  germin¬ 
ation  tests  over  !l«V  $4  per  Buslu-l.  f.  O.  b. 
FERNCIiIFF  FARM  -  Rfcinebeck,  N.  Y. 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


WASHINGTON  ASP  ARIA  G US  ROOTS 

The  now  i list  ro-i'itent  variety,  originated  and  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  largo 
size,  attractive  appearance,  extra  quality  and  big 
vield.  combine  to  make  It  the  coming  Asparagus  of 
tile  future,  Equally  good  for  Commorcinl  or  Home 
planting,  S3. 50  hundred;  $15  thousand. 
SAMUEL  BURNLEY  -  Seekonk,  MA8S 


pi  |»  3  bulbs  each  of  t  extra  good  varieties,  $1. 

IllfiCllOll  Al*o  P*on1es.  Phlox.  Japanese  and  Ger- 
''*v,v**v**  man  Iris.  Ilardy  i 'hrysantheinums.  etc. 
Send  for  price  list.  F.  J.  TYLER  -  Perry.  Ohio 


Dibble’s  Russet  Potatoes 

Four  years’  inspection.  La*1  passed  HR  per  cent,  free 
from  disease.  •1.75  per  bushel  or  per  barrel,  sacked 

F.  O.  B.  CHARLES  COTTRELL  Hooslck  Falla,  N.  Y 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


CAN  HAVE  100  STRAWBERRY 

plants.  (Subsoil. Parsons,  Dnn 
lap.  Premler.Stevetis  orSt  Mar¬ 
tini  and  Two  ONTARIO  Rto  *»kF- 
■  non  plants. all  for  ti.  posinge 
paid.  Itcriy  plant  circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Maccdon,  N  Y. 


Dl  SHE— Cow  Pens.  Soy  Benue.  Gundy  nnd  Lucre- 

tlu  Plant..  JOHN  WEST  Eli  KMiAi.K.  Pklawakk 


lerfllied  Itusselt  Kurnl  SLKII  POTATOES. 

I  HAROLD  F  HTBBS  *  KiagvHLK  New  Yoke 


Guaranteed  true  $1  per  lb. 

H.  T.  RaYNSU,  R.  1.  Sausui  uv,  MAllTLaNP 


'or  Sale— Creeu  Mountain  Peed  Potatoes.  Cert i fled. 
Less  1%  diM-a-e.  Write  W.  E.  MRNS,  Pulton,  5.  Y.  R.  0.  1 


Hubam  Seed 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


>  m  wood’s 

Jg&0L  Famous 
raSMS&b  Southern 


“  Plants  That  Keep  Faith — For  Real  Success 

A  dependable  stock  of  superior  Mttnll  fruits — Su¬ 
premely  idKtffol  sti  HwiierrlOH :  large.  Iusimous  rnsp- 
;  giant.  moaty  Ulaokb»*irii>8 ;  8pl«'n<li<i,  heavily* 
rooted  gift  pee  ;  gooseberries  and  currant*  of  rate  flavor. 

Listed  ami  il  Inst  rated  in  free  entningnn  No.  104  sent 
«>'i  ri‘iiurst  showing  «  complete  itonort mrnt  nf  berries, 
am-den  roots,  fruit  trees,  iohuh.  hardy  perennials,  etc. 

.I.T.  LOVETT  BOX  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 
For  44  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 


Corns 


Rrerl  especially  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses,  they  make  the  height  of  stalk 
and  abundance  of  blade  that  insure 
immense  tonnage.  For  years  these 
corns  hare  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ensilage  purposes,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  West.  They  make 
larger  and  better  crops  than  corn 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

“Growth  in  Spite  of  Drought” 

A  customer  writes:  “Last  summer 
we  planted  a  field  of  your  Pannm- 
key  Ensilage  Corn,  and  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  stalks  average  13  or 
14  feet,  while  a  few  were  1  5 Vj  feet 
high.  We  never  before  had  any¬ 
thing  to  nearly  approach  it  even 
when  the  season  was  favorable.” 
Write  for  prices  on  these  corns  that 
produce  the  most  silage  from  the 
least  laud  and  labor. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

IPS  FREE 

And  Save  25$  On  You r  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St. 


Salisbury,  Md 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  t!ie  beat  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred— early, 
mid-icg .mu  nn«l  T:th*.  Order  our 
1022  iiitulog,  today,  of  Tented 
Harden  Seed  of  all  kinds;  a  I  ho 
nil  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
seuMou. 

CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON 
Cliestvold,  Del. 


,i.„  .7  ••  •  "  uu  hiiu  as 

the  fruit  is  the  p;trf  used  in  mule  no  crop 
1  ;,n  I"*  sorured  until  the  end  of  the  second 
season.  This  makes  the  hop  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow.  The  plants  are  started  bv 
cut nng  off  sections  of  the  roots  or  suckers 
tnun  the  old  plants.  These  are  set  7  or 
s  It.  apart,  after  the  soil  has  been 
manured  thoroughly.  Usually  a  crop  of 
eorii  or  potatoes  is  grown  between  the 
hills  the  first  season,  and  thorough  culti- 
varjon  is  given.  In  the  Fall  a  shovelful 
of  manure  is  placed  on  each  hill  as  an 
added  fertilizer.  The  following  Soring 
the  poles  are  set.  one  at  each  hill  The 
poles  arc  of  cedar,  about  12  ft.  high,  and 
I't-e  secured  from  the  nearby  swamps. 
<  ultnation  is  given,  and  as  the  vines 
grow-  they  are  lied  to  the  polos.  The 
fruit  or  catkins  form  in  late  Summer, 
and  these  are  harvested  by  the  hop  pick¬ 
ers.  A  canvas-covered  shelter  is  prepared 
and  four  persons  work  together  here  flick¬ 
ing  die  fruits  aad  placing  them  in  large 
boxes.  A  fifth  person  [mils  the  poles  and 
brings  them  to  the  shelter,  A  good  picker 
fills  from  three  to  live  boxes  a  day.  and 
[he  prevailing  wage  is  about  a  dul'ar  a 
box.  The  poles  are  stacked  after  pulling. 

the  boxes  are  removed  to  a  kiln  esno- 
cmlly  prepared  for  drying  the  hops.  The 
second  story  has  n  flooring  of  slats,  which 
leaves  space  for  the  fumes  to  pass 
through.  The  hops  are  spread  about  f> 
in.  deep  in  burlap  on  the  slats,  and  sul¬ 
phur  burned  on  top  of  a  stove  be¬ 
long  The  fumes  dry  out  the  hops  so  thev 
are  m  rendition  to  hale.  They  are  packed 
m  bales  weighing  from  180'  to  20ft  H,< 
and  sold  on  the  market.  At  present  the 
sales  ;ire  few  and  of  small  quantities.  Ihe 
present  price  being  around  .30  cents  a 
pound.  A  return  of  l.Ooo  to  1,300  lbs. 
ter  a  ere  is  considered  a  good  average. 
A  hop  yard  will  lasr  ns  long  as  20  years 
w-hen  well  cared  for.  though  very  few  are 
kept  tor  this  length  of  time.  t.  h.  t. 


STMWBERRY.PLANK 

tl'CV  * U'l\l44/tn  |>L>,  m*  t  /  *  * 


From  Whitten  always  ^ow 

II'Cmub*  32  y*.r,' experience  give*  ,n  K7  ie, 
the  know  how  '  Whitts,,  plant,  ‘“1 

grow  nod  JirtMluyo  largo,  Icjuiom  borrlriHLS  l 
u]l«-«,mi  t  cf«pti«nnl|y  h*i>vr  tt~  mod,  h.xlthy  pi.  .,0(1 
nnr/.*v<J.  Lturn  nbnut  La  tor,  Thu  Vr*wl»errv  Sun 
Mb!  ♦  Of  fko  Cannar*  "  ,-^f 

in  colr.i**  kIv**  full  rtatvl«.  Akto,  we  <*»•• 
in  XiiQhri  tiri,  FUrktus,  f|*t.  DnwhFrH.M,  CiuuoY 
*»to.  5>»nd  for  fre*  1022  catalog  TODAY. 

C,  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON, 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

12  So.  14th  Street  -  Richmond,  Va, 


Brea | we  32  yoars’  experience  gives  ,n  I 
the  know  bow, '•Whitten  plant,  always 
Brow  ar.il  produce  larv,  1 

ull  «E».on  r. rcopii.tnaUv nr _ _ _ _ _ 

ftfllec.;  Learn  nheut  "Eaton  Tha  Mrtwtxn 


WOOD’S  SEEDS 


Bridgman,  Mich. 


Home  of  the  Everbearers 


Price*  Down 

Have  yon  found  a  better  than 
Progressive? — Come  and  see. 

What  about  Howard  No.  17,  Premier. 
Dr.  Burrill.  30th  Annual  Catalog. 

Introducers  of  Progressive 
C.  N.  Flan, burgh  &Son,  Jackson,  Mich. 


DREE  IT 

>922 

parpen 


Grown  in  North  Dakota 

YTE  grew  the  only  large  acreage  of  Hubam 
*  *  in  all  the  Northwest  this  year.  It  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Seed  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  remarkable  test  of  ninety -seven 
per  cent  purity  and  ninety-nine  per  cent 
viability.  It  is  acclimated  to  Northwest  condi¬ 
tions  and  absolutely  guaranteed  to  have  come 
from  the  original  Iowa  strain.  It  is  free  of  any 
admixture  of  common  sweet  clover,  the  seed  of 
which  can  not  be  told  from  Hubam.  Raise 
larger  crops  by  getting  early  maturing,  high 
vitality  seed  grown  in  this  rigorous  North 
Dakota  ctimate.  You  already  know  Hubam  as 
the  new  annual  clover  that 

Does  In  1  Year  What  Other  Clovers  Do  In  2 

Hubam  grown  for  seed  produc- 

ttion  offers  theyear  sgreatest  farm¬ 
ing  opportuity  for  large  profit  Sup¬ 
ply  of  seed  is  limited;  demand  is 
great  and  becoming  greater.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  supply  of  guaran¬ 
teed,  hardy  North  Dakota  grown 
seed  is  exhausted.  Our  booklet 
gnres  full  information.  Write  for  it 

AMENTA  FARMS  Amenia,  N.  D. 


Trade  Mart; 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  BIG  Profits 

1  Our  Free  Book  tel  1b  how. 
’  Writ  tort  by  the  Strawberry 
King,  Give,  hi,  secrets  Tor 
crowing  the  Uig  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
/Worth  it,  weigh!  in  cold, 
r  Costs  nothing-dt's  FKEIC. 

i  R-M.KELLOCGCO. 


Is  the  best  Garden  Book  we  have  ever 
published.  Its  224  large  pages  show 
in  colors  and  by  many  photo-engrav¬ 
ings  the  true  form  of  the  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  offered.  Italso  gives  expert 
cultural  directions  which  will  assure 
you  a  successful  garden  this  year. 

It  offers  the  best  Vegetables  and  Flower 
Seeds;  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural 
Seeds;  Garden  Requisites;  Plants  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free  it  you  mention 
this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bon  481  ThreeWivers.  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


♦8.50  Per  Thou -a  nil.  Our  strong,  hvaltliv  tremendous 
Iwnring  plants  guarantee  biy  crops  of  luscmua  berries. 
Lest  varieties  for  till  kinds  of  soils.  Full  line  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Black  liei  l  ies.  Currants  and  Asparagus.  I/lrge 
slock  of  extra  fine  Grape  plants.  GREATLY  HKDCUED 
PRICES.  Our  customers  arc  making  up  to  11200  per  acre 
from  small  fruits.  New  color  catalog  free.  Write  today. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.  Box  23  Bridgman.  Mich. 


Failure 


''hilt  can  [  do  to  my  garden?  The 
ground  is  alive  with  what  appear  to  be 
een  ripedes.  a  lit  Me  gray  worm  about  an 
inch  long,  with  msiny  feet.  My  crops  arc 
eaten  ofl  at  the  roots  until  there  is 
scarcely  a  stalk  of  anything  left.  Tbev 
[i™  hot  “elioicy”  what  kind  to  attack. 
2.  \\  hat  is  wrong  with  the  soil  in  mv 
garden  that  my  red  beets  -do  not  form 
root- 7  There  is  something  lacking  in  the 
soil. 

Tarn  aqua,  Pa. 

1.  There  are  several  species  of  milli¬ 
pedes  injurious  to  sprouting  seeds,  seed¬ 
lings  and  root  crops,  such  as  radishes,  tur¬ 
nips.  carrots,  parsnips  and  beets.  They 
sometimes  eat  out  holes  in  potatoes  and 


TREES.  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  V1NE8.  ROSES. 

Kerr.v  lMunt*  mill  Ku%Ur«,  A  spurn - 
«Vc-  Catalog  free*  Honest  good*. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  V, 


FOR  If  you  want  good  looking  homo 

YniiR  UflMP  Broil  ads,  PR.VTH  AL  LANDSCAPE 
lUUKHUMt  G  \R  DENIS' ;  will  tell  you  howto 
GROUNDS  obtain  them.  Heavily  i  lu-s..  27rt  pps  . 

„  .  cloth.  J*.(5.>.  p-.-tpaid  GaRDKN' 

Gl  lUK  I  Otnplete  guilt*  to  fruits.  Bowvis,  vegetables 


HUNTERDON  Strawberry 

UNCLE  TOW!  RASPBERRY 

Black.  Hardy,  Faithful.  12  year*  without  a  failure. 
A  trial  of  these  new  berries  will  eonvitvv  you  of 
tlieir  merits.  Both  Kiidorsad  by  N.  .1.  State Horti- 
cuituiigt.  Send  to  the  originator  for  catalog. 
THOMAS  R.  BUNT  -  l.imhvrtvllle,  N.  J. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


Ilasptoorry  X  ’UiAIVTS 

Twenty-live  each.  Mari  boro,  •  ,rly;  Cathhert,  late; 
Plum  Fanner,  black,  for  33  Strawberries,  black- 
berries,  currants,  grapes  and  ornamentals  in  best 
varieties.  Gen.  Aiken,  Box  M,  Vutney,  Vermont. 


1  hat  secure,  highest  prices 
foe  your  frail.  Write  for  1922 
cntnlog  .ho  w- ng  onr  complete 
line,  xml  secure  your  baskets 
ond  erases  n  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Height,.  0- 


ST  R  A WB  ERRY  llZTiNsl- 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS.  TOMATO,  CANTALOPE  and  other 

Muid*.  Stock  the  BEST  mid  TRUE  TO-NAME.  FREE  our 
New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R,  ALIEN.  R  No  1.  Sealn:  d.  Del. 


\  TkA-  Ouaranteeil  pure  Hughes 
f\_  XV1_  rtiain,  Tile  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

1  uoculator  for  alfalfa  and 
.>««•  for  >,  bn.  si/e.  E.  E.  Basil,  l,alt>,  O. 


sweet  clover, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— GRAPE  VINES 


Barry  plants  nmt  fruit  Gnnlon  aoeds.  Caralotripi 

RANSOM  FARM  ilu.v  j  C* 'erurvo,  Ohio 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them ! 

i  Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  hear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

M  S  PRYOR  R.  F.  D. 


<tt  reftg(>iuiM«  prices. 
('h!mIh£Ml*  free. 

Salisbury.  Mjrybud 


STRAWBERRY  3F*LANTS  FOR  SALE 

A-k  for  catalog  tallliur  aboul  tiic  great  EABI.Y  F  ROST 
PROOF  strawberry.  iiOnSFT.  and  m  oilier  v  u  lullai  tb,i 
lliSl-tiKIIHV.  IIKWHF  llltl  ami  other  plmts. 

J.  KEIFPCRD  HALL  Rbodeadal*.  Maryland  R,  2 


3VXA1L.  ORDER 

STRAWHi  RKY  PLANTS 
CA  Hit  UrE  I’LANTS  .... 

CWN'A  ROOTS  . 

iM'iI.IA  ROOTS . 

DAVID  UOIHVAV 


1  Prepaid 

60c  per  i 00. 
40c  per  111(1. 
SI. 50  per  Doz. 

I  25  per  1  biz. 

r,  l>«laware 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

IIOt\  V  K  l>  17.  King  of  them  all  Free  booklet.  Ad. 
dees*  tho  Introducer  ('.  H.  OIUritiR.  Nnrtli  Monlnp.i,.  ('onu. 


PRflLRFSSlVF  Evorlionrlng  Straw  berry  Plain.. 
1  l\V»VJl\L.Oi)l T L.  *l.£»0,p«r  100.  4IO  per  1.000. 

Hash,  PERKY-  H.  R.  No.  0  Gkokoki'ow.n,  Dki-awark 
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DICKINSON 
PINE  TREE  BRAND 

SEEDS 


IT  STAN  OS  ALONE 


Four  main  factors  affect  the 
growing  of  a  crop — weather, 
soil,  labor  and  seed.  Nature 
provides  weather  and  soil,  but 
you  must  supply  labor  and  seed 
— and  you  must  start  right  with 
good  seed. 

You  and  Nature  are  partners 
sharing  responsibility  for  the 
coming  harvest.  Be  fair  with 
your  partner.  Buy  good  seed. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PINE  TREE  BRAND 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 
Chicago  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Binghamton  Hoboken  Pittsburgh 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

Wo  know  (lie  varieties  emit  you  are  just 
what  you  order  atnl  guarantee  them  to  be 
absolutely  healthy  as  well  as  true  to  name 
—We  sell  direct  from  our  4U9-a«src  Nursery 
at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  That's 
why  Maloney  cuKioniers  set.  better  trees  at.  sueli 
exceptionally  low  price.  Send  for  our  free  catalog 
of  liardy  upland-grown  stock  and  order  early. 
CARDEN  TREE  COLLECTION 
6  EXTRA  LARGE  7-8  FOOT  GARDEN  TREES  FOR  $4.50 
1  Red  Antrachan  Apple,  1  Elbcrti  Peach,  1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  York  State  Prune,  1  Montmorency  Cherry 

M  e  Prepay  Tranrportarion  Charge f  rip  alt  orders  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  31  State  Street,  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 

We're  responsible;  look  up  our  ratino.  Pans  mile  Pioneer  N ir series 


Trees  That  Please 


Send  femur  1927  Catalog  containing  complete 
information  about  the  wonderful  variety  of 
sturdy  trnit  tree*  we  offer.  Every  tree  n 
perfect  specimen  and  guaranteed  to  eutifify 
You  can  rely  nn  our  42  years’  reputation  for 
square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street  -  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


TREES &PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


CATALOG  FREE 

..  e«*t  Bargains.  Standard  Varieties.  Beet 
Quality,  Low  Prices. 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded 
60  years  in  busmens  proof  of  our 
reftponsibibtv.  Write  for  catxlog  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spuhi;  1 1*11  Nunefie*  mw 

Tippecanoe  City  (  Mi  Ami  County)  Ohio! 


Box 


450,000 


9)0  varieties. Als"  Grapea, Small  FralLH.tte.ll-it  rooted  su-K. 
Jemima.  Cheap  2  •ample  flel«n»«  mailed  for  20e.  Deirnmive 
.rice  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  E,  Fredonia.  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


CHAPE  VINES,  BERRY 
PLANTS,  liiiarnnterd 
Gulden  mid  Flower 
Seeds.  1922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at.  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  to  large 
Planters.  ALIEN'S  NURSERY  S  SEED  HOUSf ,  Geneva,  Ohm 


Peaches 
for  Profit 


pEAClt  TREES  i 
a  splendid  opi 


now  offer 
opportunity 
for  profit.  One  customer 
writes  that,  he  Sold  $1Rn<l 
worth  of  poaches  from  one 
acre  last,  season.  Barnes’  Peach  Trees  are 
from  harrly  northern-grown  stock — all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties— straight,  clean  and  true-to-name. 

We  offer  ttandard  yartctier  of  Apple,  IJlnm,  Cherry  and 
other  fruit  Tree".  Small  Frtilto  and  Ornamental*.  Buy 
3'oijr  tree  from  long  cnuitiliihed  nuracrymen.  with  «  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  accuracy. 

Write  today  for  Trice  Lint  and  further  information. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

MITCHELLS'  NURSERY 


flood  Stool;,  Low  Pricey 
F  ret  < '  a  t  a  1  o  g  u  «. 
-  Beverly.  Ohio 


CONCORD  GRAPES  W? 


and  a  yes,  old, 

pi  olit  producer,  laiw  i.rlceo.  ( mi’  own  growing.  No  or¬ 
der  for  less  i hail  1011.  OLD  HOMESriAU  NURSERY  CO.,  Petty.  Ohia 

For  Sale  -Well  Rooted  Concord  Crape  ROOTS 

True  to  name.  I-aipe  or  small  orde  r  proni|itly  lllied. 
Cuttings  grown  from  my  own  viue.i  unis. 

FRANK  A.  PANN’EK  Doveu.  Delaware 


DWAPF 

TREES 


Save 

room 


APPLE-PLUM 

CHERRY 

PEACH-PEAR 


Bear 

quicker 


Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY.  Mgr.  Box  R.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Grafting  or  Budding  Plums 

What  is  the  best  way  of  grafting  the 
large  blue  plums,  root-grafting  or  top¬ 
grafting?  Would  it  be  ail  right  to  graft 
the  large  blue  plum  in  the  Wild  Goose, 
red,  or  the  old-time  yellow  plum?  Would 
they  sprout  the  same  after  being  grafted? 

Dillon’s  Mills,  Va.  >T.  u.  w. 

One  variety  of  plum  can  readily  be 
grafted  or  budded  on  another  variety 
;  with  excellent  results.  Whenever  a  slow- 
growing  variety  is  budded  on  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  sort  the  stock  or  root  will  tend  to 
send  up  suckers  or  shoots  from  the  base, 
which  must  be  removed,  tin  the  other 
lulnd.  if  a  fast-growing  variety  is  budded 
on  a  slow-growing  sort,  the  lop  or  scion 
will  he  dwarfed  slightly.  Budding  and 
grafting  arc  both  described  fully  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  The  II.  X.-Y.,  pages  310 
and  314.  t.  ii.  t. 


Curculio  on  Cherry 

What  can  I  do  fnr  my  cherry  trees  to 
make  them  boar?  A  Black  Tartarian 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  garden,  in  sod. 
It  is  12  years  old,  has  always  been 
sprayed  and  cared  for,  and  blossoms  free¬ 
ly.  Most  of  the  blossoms  fall,  and  the 
little  fruit  that  sets  soon  drops.  We  have 
never  bad  a  quart  of  cherries  from  it. 
Early  Richmond,  standing  near  it,  al¬ 
ways  bears  quantities  of  the  most  perfect 
fruit.  A  large  old  Tartarian  tree  150  ft. 
away  nearly  always  bears  a  large  crop, 
although  it  has  never  been  sprayed  or 
cared  for  in  any  way;  stands  in  sod.  sur¬ 
rounded  with  buildings.  Would  a  large 
oak  tree  standing  15  ft.  from  my  tree 
have  any  effect  on  it?  The  other  sweet 
cherry  trees  stand  in  sod.  I  think  they 
suffer  front  Winter  injury.  <  >ne  stands 
in  garden,  and  the  ground  is  fertilized 
every  year,  but  it  hears  very  little. 
Corning,  X.  Y.  a.  b.  r. 

A.  Ik  R.  is  probably  boarding  a  few 
families  of  plum  eurculios  in  his  cherry 
tree.  This  pest  is  rarely  injured  by 
spraying,  and  il  delights  in  hiding  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  tree,  out  of  sight.  Af¬ 
fected  cherries  generally  drop  when  they 
are  the  size  of  a  pea.  and  if  the  eurculios 
are  plentiful  the  whole  crop  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  most  effective  remedy  is 
to  place  a  canvas  under  the  tree  and  rap 
on  the  trunk  sharply  with  a  stick.  The 
eurculios  will  drop  to  the  ground,  feign¬ 
ing  death,  and  they  can  then  be  collected 
and  destroyed.  The  characteristic  mark 
left  on  the  fruit  is  a  crescent  made  where 
the  egg  is  laid.  This  can  be  found  on 
cherries,  plums  nr  apples,  or  on  what¬ 
ever  fruit  is  injured  by  the  pe>t.  It  is 
hard  to  control,  but  it  can  be  destroyed 
when  proper  precautions  are  taken. 

T.  II.  T. 


What  About  These  Trees? 


Cabbage  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF 
cabbage  plants  and  get  your  cabbage 
Into  the  markets  tour  to  six  weeks  earlier 
t  bn  ii  Mill  could  by  using  homegrown  HOT 
HOUSE  plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  Succession  an  !  Flat  butch, 
'I  85  per  1.000— R.0tH)  for  g&  00  i  I.OtH)  fi  r  $9.IX) 
—25,000  for  $20.00,  F.  O.  B.  here  by  express. 
Should  you  desire  shipment  by  parcel  post 
prepaid,  add  81.00  per  l.iHXJ  to  above  prices. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

S.  M,  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DU1VT 

Many  Timer  Stale  and  County 
Grand  Champion 
Severely  aeleiTed  (it  type,  yield 
and  vigor.  Breeding  stock 
from  ear- to- row  method  plat*. 
Ha*  produced  1  in  to  142  bu. 

,  shelled  corn  per  acre  in 
official  contests.  H  nuked 
standing— Dried  on  racks— 
Order  early. 

Edward  W  Wiaiar,  Maamaulh  Firm 
Faraiinodile,  New  Jersey 


ForSale— CHOICE  SWEET  CORN  's,0,v"n  Ever 


qt.  t’OSt  Paid.  JOHN 


green  i  30«  per 

WOODRUFF.  SOB  Stlera  See..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Cantaloupe  Growers 

We  wnnt  the  name  and  address  of  every  Rural 
Nkw-Vokkkk  render  who  is  interested  in  glowing 
or  sidling  cantnloupus  for  commercial  or  private 
ime  To  those  who  respond  we  will  send.  FREE, 
our  1922  descriptive  catalog  of  the  HEARTS  OF 
GOLD  Cantaloupe,  containing  som«  valuable  in- 
formation  to  auy  cantaloupe  grower. 

It.  MOltltlLL  A  CO.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Another  question  for  your  numerous 
family.  In  11)20  some  of  our  Jonathan 
trees  were  so  loaded  with  fruit,  in  spite  of 
careful  thinning,  that  the  tops  opened 
out,  and  some  ,.f  the  limbs  broke,  letting 
too  much  son  directly  upon  the  scaffold 
limbs  in  some  instances.  This,  with  the 
fact  that  the  overload  taxed  the  trees, 
caused  some  sunscald  on  scaffold  limbs 
occasionally.  A  sunscahled  scaffold  limb 
soon  dies  partially  ;  the  first  load  of  fruit 
breaks  it  out,  and  the  pest  of  the  tree  soon 
goes  with  it.  We  are  planning  to  remove 
all  dead  bark  and  insert  grafts,  as  in 
|  bridge-grafting,  and  would  like  any  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  if.  from  anyone  who 
may  have  experimented  with  this  plan. 

What  covering  is  best  to  use.  aud  what 
antiseptic?  We  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful  in  saving  trees  which  were  injured 
during  the  severe  Winters  oft  101.X  and 
1S120  by  bridge-grafting  on  trunk,  aud  also 
nu  scaffold  limits,  and  have  used  the 
method  considerably  on  trees  which  were 
injured  by  mice,  hast  Spring  we  lmd 
4(i  or  50  iO-year-old  trees  which  the  mice 
injured  by  eating  all  the  bark  from  roots. 
We  planted  four  trees,  about  4  ft.  high, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  injured  tree,  at 
the  points  of  the  compass,  aud  inserted 
top  of  tree  as  a  graft  in  trunk  of  injured 
tree.  Nearly  every  one  grew,  and  the 
operation  seems  to  be  a  success  . 

Ohio.  XV.  \v.  FARNSWORTH. 


Pea  and  Oat  Hay 

On  page  330  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  the  ad¬ 
vice  was  given  to  sow  peas  aud  oats  as  a 
substitute  for  hay  where  meadows  lmd 
been  killed  out.  This  is  the  best  of  ad¬ 
vice.  as  there  is  no  crop  which  I  have 
ever  tried  which  will  produce  ns  much 
hay,  of  as  good  quality,  the  same  year  as 
sown  as  will  peas  and  oats.  It  was 
recommended,  however,  to  sow  3  bu.  of 
Canada  pens  to  one  of  oats.  This  mixture 
may  be  right  in  some  places,  but  would 
never  do  here  in  Northern  Now  York. 
I  have  usually  sown  1  bn.  of  Canada  pens 
and  1*4  bu.  of  oats,  though  I  have  mixed 
them  half  and  half.  Kveri  with  1  bu.  of 
peas,  the  crop  is  not  easy  to  harvest  on 
got  d  land,  as  the  peas  grow  very  rank, 
and  the  whole  is  a  tangled  mass.  Of 
course,  if  the  peas  are  a  large-seeded  va¬ 
riety.  it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  more, 
but  with  the  price  at.  about  $4  per  bit.,  it 
will  make  pretty  expensive  seeding. 

l'cas  and  oats  also  furnish  excellent 
green  fodder  for  cattle,  the  yield  running 
over  12  tons,  green  weight,  per  acre  on 
good  land,  and  I  have  used  peas  in  my 
regular  grain  mixture  for  a  good  many 
years.  They  should  only  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  a  half  bushel  per  acre  in  case  the 
crop  is  grown  for  the  grain,  as  otherwise 
they  will  cause  lodging. 

New  York.  A.  H.  DE  GRAFF. 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

Fiom  the  home  of  the  plant.  Pure,  clean, -oat  1  tied.  $1 
pet-  lie  delivered,  f.  A.  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO  .  Ntwtarn,  Alabama 


HUBAM 


AHK  FOR  FREE  BOOK  "Hubam 
Clover.  What,  Where.  Why  ?  ”  Get 
the  full  truth. 

Grown  where  it  originated  under 
supervision  H.  D.  Hughes,  original 
discoverer  and  distributor.  AVe  are  determined  to  git  e 
yemtbe  best  seed  available,  unquestionably  genuine,  nt 
iu  lees  you  can  pay.  You  will  grow  Hubam  if  you  get  the 
book  and  otir  special  low  prices;  transportation  jn  epaid. 
.ID;— ALABAMA  HI  RAM  CLOVER  ASSOCIATION’  INC. 
••  There's  u  lletutmi."  Bex  fill,  No  when;,  Ala. 


U  I  I  D  A  |M|  CLEANED.  HULLED 
nUDAIVI  and  SCARIFIED 

SOc  a  lb.  for  11  lbs.  or  more,  f.  o.  b.  Arnes 
75e  a  lit,  for  10  lb*,  or  let>r.  prepaid. 

BLAIR  BROS.  Routed  AMES.  IOWA 


Will  does  out  Hubam  at 
following  prices,  postpaid: 
50  lbs.  or  move,  OOc  per 
lb.;  less  amounts,  70c  per  lb  »parified.  Inoculn- 
tor  lot  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Glover,  55c  for  half 
bushel  size,  SI  for  bushel  size,  postpaid. 

E.  E.  BASIL  -  Latty,  Ohio 


SWEET  CORN— White;  SHF.MPP'S 60-DAY 

earlier  than  Early  Brighton;  ear  nearly  Evergreen  size  ; 
UUalitY  approaches  Golden  Bantam.  Germination  86)(. 
lntrouiteeil  1*21  at  Kipper  111.;  now  B6e  per  paiinil. 

wm.  sjfKMl'I*  AfSOJf  Ojuginatobb  BAB.SAitr.,  N.  Y. 


HUBAM 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

is  becoming  more  popular  every 
year.  My  wonderful  new  varieties 
are  magnificent,  “Most  beautiful 
blooms  we  have  ever  seen,"  visitors 
say.  Easily  grown  by  anyone. 

Thirty  aneortrd  hulhl,  jf /.Ml  fwetpiUd. 
Snot  for  free  ittn  itrat- <1  rntalny  of 
/CIO  yplrutHd  iti  rttlifa. 

HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  2S3,  Now  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Giant  BloomingPansies  and  Sweet  William 

I’ollarg,  40c  pei  doz.;  4  doz  for  SI  post  paid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  pole  Luna  Beans.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Haktly,  Dklawars 


DAHLIAS 

The  finest  of  allfioweis.  Direct  from  grower.  Lead¬ 
ing  vuiietieK.  Notruxh.  If  you  have  not  received  my 
catalogue  write  for  it.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyandanch,  N.Y. 


DflTATfiC  0 — HeiOil  v,  Cnlihtvp,  f?ir«*u  Mr.,  Huat1#t ,  lh^e, 
I  U  I  A  I  UC0-|{nlwU  »i,UuaM 'tt.  OthMTm  C.  W  FORD,  hsltert,  N.Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plants.  Strawberry.  1'lnckberry  and  Raspber¬ 
ry  plant-  I'nl  Privet.  Rhubarb  root-.  ■  Dialogue  fi ee- 
M.  N.  BOH.OO  Ho.  His  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale  vim>tffs. 

P  M.  PA Tl'tNGTOS  £f  SOX  Marrifletrt,  S.  Y. 


CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried,  high  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  und  Cloud  s  Yellow  lien l  seed 
corn,  S2  50  per  bushel  on  tli«  enr.  While  Tartar 
seed  cmlM,  SI. 2b  per  bunliel.  clndee  Russet  seed  po- 
tames  free  from  dW«.vs«'  ni  SG  SO  per  seek  of  I tJT,  lbs, 
W.  W  WHMAN  P  0  Box  No  469  Hiiminelslown,  Pa. 


OATB-"Burt's  Heavyweight” 

To*t  38  !ht«.  per  bn.  Also  Krtt  ly  Si  10  HORN.  (Jet our  low  price. 
SAID  pie  ttlld  CttlttlogUC.  1111.0.  Ill  HI  A  80X8,  lIelro»e.  Cblo 
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Questions  About  Maple  Products 

How  is  maple  cream  made?  I  am  ex¬ 
pecting  to  market  quite  a  little  maple 
syrup.  What  must  I  put  on  my  labels 
concerning  this  syrup?  I  may  also  buy 
smne  syrup  and  resell  it.  Could  I  say 
“Manufactured  for/’  instead  of  “Manu¬ 
factured  by"  myself.  I  also  wish  to  bot¬ 
tle  some  of  this  syrup.  Must  I  show  on 
by  labels  the  contents  in  cubic  inches  or 
pounds,  or  both?  Can  these  figures  be 
printed  on  the  label,  or  must  they  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  by  hand?  Do  the  labels  on  the 
bottles  have  to  have  the  same  wording  a« 
those  on  the,  cans?  I  have  sample  card- 
hoard  boxes  or  containers  in  wliiefi.tn  ship 
them,  la  there  any  reason  why  !  cannot 
make  these  containers  out  of  containers 
that  I  get  from  our  local  retail  stores  that 
have  been,  used  for  shoes,  canned  goods, 
etc.?  I  would  make  these  over  to  hold 
just  one  or  more  cans  (  one  gallon  1  or  up 
to  two  gallons,  in  pint  or  quart  cans.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  call 
my  product  "Sunny  Heights  Syrup,” 
after  the  name*  of  my  farm?  a.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

Of  the  various  confections  made  from 
maple  products  by  far  the  most  delectable 
is  maple  cream.  Syrup  is  boiled  rapidly 
to  a  stage  that  comes  just  before  that  re¬ 
quired  for  making  maple  wax.  It  is  then 
poured  out  inro  pans,  quickly  cooled,  vig¬ 
orously  stirred,  and  finally  sealed  up  in  a 
glass  jar.  in  which,  if  properly  made,  the 
•  ream  will  keep. indefinitely.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  given  by  a  resident  of  Ver¬ 
mont  who  has  had  long  experience  and 
great  success  in  the  making  of  this  maple 
product :  “The  best  maple  cream  is  made 
from  our  best  runs  of  syrup,  boiled  till  it 
blows  a  long  babble,  cooled  quickly,  then 
stirred  for  20  minutes,  or  until  it  will 
pour  easily,  so  that  we  can  j  ut  it  at  once 
into  the  containers  ready  for  t  inrket.  To 
make  a  uniform  product  profitably  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  mastery  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  required  at  three  stages — when  it 
has  boiled  long  enough,  when  it  is  cool 
enough  to  stir  safely,  when  it  is  at  the 
right  temperature  and  consistency  to  pour. 
Quality  in  maple  cream  depends  first  upon 
the  grade  of  syrup  used.  This  must  be 
Cooled  quickly.  Every  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  out  drops  of  water,  grains  of 
sugar  or  dust,  as  any  foreign  substance 
or  any  jarring  of  the  cooling  syrup  can 
start  crystallization.  The  syrup  is  cooled 
until  it  does  not  run.  nor  hard  like  candy, 
but  holding  well  to  the  sides  of  the  jjau. 
Esitall.v  70  degrees  F.  is  best.  It  is  not 
possible  to  put  a  thermometer  in  to  find 
out.  for  the  cream  must  not  be  disturbed. 

“Maple  cream  is  much  more  fussy  than 
cakes,  and  will  show  a  gray  color  to  any¬ 
body's  eyes,  because  it  is  s<>  much  lighter. 
The  stirring  pans  and  wooden  paddles 
must  be  scoured  and  scalded  for  each  stir¬ 
ring.  If  a  tiny  grain  of  sugar  or  cream 
is  left  behind  in  the  pau,  it  will  start 
crystallization  before  we  are  ready  for  it. 
The  process  of  making  cream  is  simply 
breaking  tip  the  large  crystals  as  they 
form,  so  that  the  resulting  texture  will  be 
very  line.  The  cream  is  stirred  when 
cool,  so  we  have  time  and  can  break  the 
crystals  into  smaller  grains  than  can 
readily  be  seen,  (’ream  should  he  of  such 
fine  texture  that  you  cannot  discover  any 
grain  at  all  with  the  tongue.  Onr  pad¬ 
dles  are  made  of  while  hard  maple.  All 
the  pans  and  glass  or  tin  containers  should 
l»c  scoured  and  scalded  before  using.  We 
can  take  old  cream  after  it  h;t -  stiffened 
and  warm  it  carefully  to  the  point  where 
it  can  be  stirred  a  little,  so  as  to  mix 
chopped  nuts  with  it  for  candy,  stuffed 
date  creams,  etc.  The  whole  question  of 
handling  cream  after  it  has  set  is  that  of 
safely  wanning  it.  The  sealed  glass  pack¬ 
age  is  the  only  safe  one  for  maple  cream 
that  is  to  he.  kept  for  Fall  and  Winter 
use.  Onr  moist  Summer  weather  is  sure 
b>  melt  or  mold  tiny  loosely  covered  cream 
or  sugar.  Cream  of  the  proper  consist¬ 
ency,  when  pouted  into  glass  jars,  cooled 
ami  stiffened,  in  dry  air.  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  We  have  opened  it  after  years 
of  storing,  and  few  can  tell  whether  it  is 
a  week  or  a  year  old.” 

In  labeling  the  syntn  made  by  yourself 
you  should  S!iy  that  it  is  "Pure  Maple  Sap 
Syrup";  give  the  net  weight  autl  the  name 
of  the  maker.  This  is  so  labeled  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  sugar  syrup.  Maple 
sap  syrup  results  from  the  concentration 
"f  maple  sap  with  or  without  the  usual 
clarifiers  to  a  standard  density.  Maple 
sugar  syrup  is  the  solution  to  a  standard 
density  of  maple  sugar  which  has  come 
from  a  further  concent  tuition  of  sap 
syrup.  It  is  then  not  correct  to  label  as 
a  sap  syrup  a  product  which  has  resulted 
from  the  solution  of  maple  sugar  nor  as 
ft  sugar  one  made  from  sap. 

T  see  no  objection  to  your  using  the 
word  "for’  'instead  of  "by"  for  the  product 
which  you  purchase. 


your  ittsur- 
ance.  Insurance 
companies  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  our 
SECURITY  SYSTEM  of 

lightning  protection  by  lower  rates 
on  SECURITY  rodded  buildings. 
Any  purchaser  of  a  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  can  have  an  official  Okay 
on  hie  installation  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  ua  and  describing  it  in 
detail.  Proper  installation  ia  the 
paramount  feature  in  thepurebaseof 
yv_-r^Osifta^s.  lightning  rod 
protection.The 

j  gives  guaranteed  protection 
by  our  plan  of  permanently 
Moist  Grounding  with  the 
“SECURITY  Water  Ground.”  Our 
policy  is  to  see  that  the  property 
owner  gets  protection,  and  there  is 
a  strong  distinction  between  getting 
guaranteed  protection  and  merely 
buying  lightning  conductors.  Such 
protection  is  obtainable  from  us. 
Begin  to  save  now.Delay  may  mean 
disaster.An  investment  in  a  SECUR¬ 
ITY  SYSTEM  calls  for  no  risk  on 
the  partof  the  investor.  His  invest¬ 
ment  is  held  by  us  subject  to  demand 
if  the  SECURITY  SYSTEM  fai's 
to  work.  Tell  na  your  neecs. 

L WRITE  TODAY. 

Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Pin*  St.,  Burlington,  Wis. 


Get  full  Fordson  Economy 

and  Power 

Hoiv  Qargoyle  M obiloil  helps 

TPHERE 


15Year  Guaranteed. 

SLATE  SURFACED 


Best  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 


one  reason  surface  under  all  conditions  of 
—  service,  climate,  load  and  soil. 

Like  the  Fordson  Tractor, 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  proved 
its  economy  and  efficiency  in 
every  State  in  the  country — 
and  in  every  country  in  the 
world. 


i  nere  is  only  one  test  ror  any 
oil  which  you  put  into  your 
Fordson — service. 

F armers  who  take  pride  in  real 
efficiency  and  rock  bottom  op¬ 
erating  costs  aren’t  using  either 
“good  enough”  tractors  or 
“good  enough”  lubricating  oil. 

Thousands  of  Fordson  users 
will  drive  their  tractors  out 
to  the  spring  plowing  with 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
the  crank-case.  Why?  Because 
these  farmers  propose  to  make 
sure  of  securing  all  the  work 

O 

and  economy  which  their  Ford¬ 
son  can  bring  them. 

1  hey  find  that  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  leaves  less  carbon 
and  thus  lessens  power  waste 
and  the  need  for  frequent  clean¬ 
ing  of  cylinder  heads,  valves 
and  spark  plugs.  They  find 
that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  main¬ 
tains  a  lubricating  film  which 
minimizes  kerosene  leakage 


Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  Ten  lubricating  oils 
on  the  market  are  simply  by-prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by¬ 
product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubricating 
specialists  who  are  recognized  the 
world  over  as  leaders  in  lubricating 
practice.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 
manufactured  from  crude  oils 
chosen  for  their  lubricating  quali¬ 
ties — not  for  their  gasoline  content. 
It  is  manufactured  bv  processes 
designed  to  bring  out  the  highest 
lubricating  value — not  the  greatest 
gallonage  of  gasoline. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  eood  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  mo  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  cun  supply  you  with  paint  for  au.v  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ns  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  cun  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  fiicfory,  SatisfactionGuaranteea. 

On  orders  for  thlrtr  irallona or  ov.r  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  e  radius  of  tin  re  hundred  tuilos. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  ON 


Warning : 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some 
similar  sounding  name. 
Look,  on  the  container  for 
the  correct  name  Mobiloil 
(not  Mobile)  and  for  the 
red  Gargoyle. 


I  VC  ROW  N 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


HI  or  juice  Cider  mills  and  Fruit  Presses 
Write  today  for  Special  Prices 


Mobiloil 


lllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllimilllllimillllll 
rniuniunc’  ,f  >ou  k,,ei>  on,y ton  °r  * 

tjUlflUlil/^  dozen  Ip-ns,  there  will  be 

n~>TTrv,n.r  Satisfaction  and  Protit  in 

p fill  I  TpY  knowing  Just  how  thn 

*■  vl/L  I  II  1  account  Mauds.  This  bom; 

AfTAIIMT  will  tell  tbe  whole  story. 

(\v/vULll  1  The  account  may  tie  begun 

_  _  at  ativ  time.  »■  d  the  balance 

It  1 1 1 1 1«  •  •  struck  at  any  little.  Simple 

DWH.  aud  Practical. 

ci  OA  For  sola  by 

i  rice,  M.uu  Rl  RAL  NEW-YORKER 

To  Canada,  $1.25  3J3  W*»t  3»th  St.,  New  York 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1! 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Domestic  Branches : 

New  York  (  Alain  Ojjict  ) 
Indianapolis 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


icago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Pittsburgh 

flalo  Des  Moines^  Dallas  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Potatoes  After  Potatoes 


March  25,  3922 


TOURING  *330 
SEDAN  *093 


GREATEST 
AUTOMOBILE  VALUE 
IN  AMERICA 


WILLYS  OVERIAND™ 

TOLEDO  _ OHIO 


r  Stumps  1 
L  3  Hours '1 


COMBINATION  POTATO  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYER 

A  New  Product  Which  is  the  Latest  Ideas  of  Growers] 
and  Scientific  Men 

Maximum  power,  motor  pump  unit,  150  gallon  tank,  propeller 
agitator,  adjustable  wheels,  improved  Nixon  nozzle  boom. 
Write  for  further  description  of  this  new  machine. 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO..  GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 

RECORD 


DAt  Minnesota  Land  Clearing 
.Demonstration  ONE  man  pulled 
k  64  stumps  in  3  hours  with  hia 
B  Martinson  Wheel- 
■  barrow  Stump- 
I  Puller.  Light, 

W  speedy,  power- 
f  fui.  Push  it  ^■■EQ 
•round  like  • 
wheelbarrow. 

Clear  your  own  land 

paying  high  wages  for  help.  The  _ 


UARTINSOM 

|wl  W  H  E.  L  L  B  A  R  ft  O  W  |W 
I  YE  STUMP-PULLER  I  « 


Is  guaranteed.  Try  it  10  Days  Free.  It  not  as 
represented,  just,  return  it  and  the  deal  is  off. 
Sold  on  terms  bo  easy  that  you  will  never 
miss  the  money.  Don't  fail  to  write  us. 

Martinson  Mfg.  Co.,  a. 

1331  Lincoln  Building  Yfc 

Duluth,  Minn.  _ 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
7  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Kyera  Pumi 

Do  I  understand  rightly  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Unger’s  articles  that  they  plant 
potatoes  after  potatoes  each  year  on  same 
land,  by  heavy  fertilization,  and  a  rye 
cron  after  potatoes  are  dag?  e.  d. 

New  York, 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  these 
are  early  potatoes,  taken  out  in  late  July 
or  early  August,  with  the  cover  crop 
sown  as  fast  as  the  ground  is  available. 
Just  how  long  it  is  possible  to  continue 
to  grow  potatoes  on  the  same  ground, 
year  after  year,  by  applying  underground 
crop,  is  a  question  that  involves  the 
character  of  the  man  as  well  ns  of  the 
soil.  Of  course  the  soil  is  the  medium 
through  which  seed  is  multiplied.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ingredients  are  there  for  a  fine 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  just  as  one  uses 
flour,  sugar  and  eggs  in  making  a  cake, 
so  the  potato  plant  uses  a  certain  amount 
of  plant  food  from  the  soil  When  the 
Hour,  etc.,  is  gone  some  one  has  to  take 
out  the  pocket-book  and  replace  it.  One 
must  put  back  the  plant  food  that  has 
been  taken  from  the  soil,  and  likewise 
rake  out  the  pocket-book.  Only  the  man 
who  will  conscientiously  put  back  what 
he  has  taken  out  of  the  soil  can  hope  to 
grow  potatoes  year  after  year  on  the 
Same  ground. 

There  is  a  natural  potato  soil,  a  sandy 
loam,  sometimes  described  as  oak  and 
chestnut  soil,  that  saves  one  from  wor¬ 
rying  about  the  scab.  It  contains  very 
little  plant  food,  which  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  thought  until  you  understand 
that  there  is  no  food  for  fungus,  cither. 
Sand  may  well  he  described  as  a  machine 
for  growing  potatoes.  You  put  in  seed 
and  fertilizer,  and  take  out  in  ratio  to 
the  investment.  It  is  really  a  joke  to 
say  that  sand  would  he  "potatoed  out,” 
for  there  is  so  little  to  lose. 

Everyone  who  raises  potatoes  has  to 
fight  off  bugs  to  a  certain  extent,  but  let 
it  he  known  that  sand  is  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  six-footed.  The  Colorado 
potato  beetle  is  easily  kept  in  check ; 
sometimes  he  mny  not  appear  after  the 
first  year  of  thorough  spraying.  But  the 
tiny  black  flea  beetle,  scarcely  seen  un¬ 
less  you  are  on  the  watch,  is  not  mueh 
of  an  enter.  True,  he  does  not  like  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  with  arsenic,  but  for  that 
reason  he  seldom  eats  it.  Tt  is  the  larvae 
under  ground  that  cause  the  damage,  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  tender  growing  tuber  which, 
in  trying  to  heal  the  wound,  produces  an 
effect,  that  is  often  mistaken  for  scab. 
When  you  are  selling  your  crop  it.  might 
as  well  be  scab. 

Possibly  this  little  pest  was  more 
prevalent  last  year  thau  it  will  be  again 
in  some  time.  In  3021  the  open  Winter, 
followed  by  a  dry  Spring  and  Summer, 
seemed  to  have  fostered  the  flea  beetle 
in  great  numbers.  We  have  observed 
how  he  takes  to  certain  dry  spots  in  our 
field,  and  have  formed  these  conclusions 
after  noting  that,  we  were  not  Iroubled 
in  years  of  heavy  snowfall  or  after  a 
long  wet  period.  Although  much  of  the 
early  crop  was  unsalable,  faithful  spray¬ 
ing  gave  noticeable  results;  in  fact,  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  succession  seemed  to  fare 
no  worse  than  those  In  rotation.  As  a 
rule  the  early  crop  is  the  one  to  suffer 
most. 

The  cover  crop  is  man's  way  of  fol¬ 
lowing  nature's  method.  It  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  putting  hack  what 
one  has  taken  out,  and  also,  if  I  might 
mention  it,  a  means  of  keeping  down  the 
fertilizer  bills.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
one  can  get  along  without,  for  the  belter 
and  more  fertilizer  you  use  the  more 
cover  crop  is  produced,  and  the  potato 
crop  will  reward  you  in  like  ratio.  Life 
being  short,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
do  with  less  than  from  000  to  1.000  lbs. 
per  acre  of  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Rye  is  the  ideal  cover  crop  for  the  late 
potato  grower,  for  it  does  not.  freeze  out, 
but  when  sown  in  August  it  stops  growing 
a  month  before  the  growing  season  is 
over.  The  early  grower  who  expects  to 
plow  in  November  will  get  better  results 
with  a  grass  that  matures  the  first  year. 
Buckwhpat  plowed  under  in  the  succu¬ 
lent  stage  can  offer  a  much  greater  value 
in  green  manure,  and  Italian  rye  grass 
holds  the  record  for  giving  more  roots 
and  turf  in  a  shorter  season  than  any 
other  grass.  For  the  man  who  must  plow 
in  November  they  are  superior  to  rye. 
although  Ilubam.  the  annual  Sweet  clover, 
would  be  given  first  place  if  it  were  not 
so  dear.  The  Winter’s  snow,  rain  and 
freezing  will  decay  the  green  cover  crop, 
disintegrate  the  soil  and  make  splendid 
conditions  for  growing  potatoes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  This  is  the  real  secret 
of  keeping  up  the  soil — to  keep  it  stocked 
with  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  to 
change  root  systems.  Throe  months  of 
potatoes  and  three  months  of  cover  crop 
is  a  form  of  rotation.  From  an  econom¬ 
ical  point  of  view  it  is  ideal,  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  left  over  from  the  potatoes  serves 
for  the  cover  crop.  Nature  is  very  keen 
oil  seeing  that  nothing  is  wasted. 

As  we  come  hack  to  rhe  question  of 
how  long  the  practice  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes  continuously  may  ho  kept  up,  1  can 
only  quote  from  the  experiences  of  some 
who  have  been  in  the  business  longer 
than  our  modest  term  of  thrro  years, 
though  they  have  been  successful  ones, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  fourth, 
TIerp  in  the  "Potato  Book.”  by  Grubb 
and  Guilford,  page  443.  is  the  record  of 
Matthew  G.  Wallace,  of  Dumfries.  Scot¬ 


land.  who  was  knighted  by  King  George 
for  his  services  in  the  potato  industry. 
Mr.  Wallace’s  whole  work  is  potato  pro¬ 
duction.  lie  has  grown  potatoes  every 
year  for  20  years  on  the  same  200  acres 
of  light  sandy  loam,  using  Italian  rye 
grass  sown  in  July  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  acre.  In  addition,  he  uses  20 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  on  the  cover 
crop  and  000  lbs.  of  expensive  fertilizer. 
Ilis  average  yield  was  about  200  bushels. 
His  seed  is  only  partially  grown  or 
matured,  sprouted  in  the  sun  by  means  of 
trays,  and  dropped  by  hand,  thus  hasten¬ 
ing  the  crop  fully  two  weeks  at  each  end 
of  the  growing  season.  The  seed  is  never 
cut.  but  planted  whole,  40  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Another  example  is  that,  of  Mr.  Han¬ 
nah  of  Girvan  Mains,  Scotland.  Ilis 
acreage  is  the  same,  and  he  has  grown 
potatoes  oil  the  same  ground  for  30  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Ilis  system  differs,  as 
follows :  Instead  of  plowing  under  the 
rye  grass,  as  at  Dumfries,  Mr.  Hannah 
buys  3,000  head  of  sheep,  which  are 
started  grazing  about  August  1.  When 
finished  for  market  they  are  slaughtered 
once  a  week  until  the  sheep  and  pastur¬ 
age  are  all  gone.  No  grain  is  fed.  nothing 
but  rape  or  rye  grass  pasture.  Then,  as 
he  lives  near  the  seashore,  there  is  avail¬ 
able  a  certain  amount  of  seaweed,  which 
he  spreads  on  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  per 
acre  as  far  as  if  goes,  finishing  out  with 
barnyard  manure,  20  tons  per  acre. 

It  may  he  the  coming  problem — what 
to  use  as  a  supplement  for  that  rich 
barnyard  manure,  which  is  so  vapidly 
diminishing  in  supply  since  auto  machin¬ 
ery  was  introduced.  Personally.  I  feel 
that  the  only  safe  reliance  is  the  cover 
crop,  augmented  by  fertilizer  and  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  same  agent.  Like  many 
others  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  Afford  to  grow  30  acres  of 
Huliarn  just  to  plow  under,  for  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  it  wili  give  more  fertility  than  the 
rye-grass  cover  crop,  So  far  we  have 
been  nhle  to  keep  up  the  yield,  hut  every 
good  farmer  likes  to  progress  in  efficiency. 
At  least  never  have  we  fallen  back  to  the 
low  record  of  our  first  year  before  we 
grew  a  cover  crop  (100  bushels  to  the 
acre).  We  were  able  to  double  it  the 
second  year,  and  the  third,  although  per¬ 
haps  1.500  bushels  were  ruined  by  the 
flea  beetle,  we  could  still  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salable  product  over  the  first 
year,  though  it  seems  prior  to  our  com¬ 
ing  throe  cows  were  kept  instead  of  one. 
not  to  mention  a  pen  of  pigs.  We  have 
hanked  on  the  fertilizer  hag  and  green 
manure  entirely.  After  all.  it  is  Nature’s 
Way.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGEB. 

New  York. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Increase  from  $200,000  to  $275,000  in 
the  amount  that  would  he  available  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  nroventing  the 
spread  of  the  European  corn  borer  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  an  amendment  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  apnropriation  bill  adopted  March 
10  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  An¬ 
other  amendment  adopted  increases  from 
$466,500  to  $502,240  the  appropriation 
for  investigation  ..f  the  food  habits  of 
North  American  birds  and  of  the  rearing 
of  for-hearing  animals. 

An  analysis  of  the  3921  exports  of  32 
of  the  principal  agricultural  products 
grown  in  the  United  Stales,  made  public 
March  1  1  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  shows  that  more  wheat  was  export¬ 
ed  during  (he  year  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  and  that  for  the  first  time  the  ex¬ 
port  value  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  value  of  rotton  exports.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  corn  in  1921,  including  corn- 
meal  converted  into  terms  of  corn,  were 
larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  1900. 
$ince  1010  the  United  States  has  become 
an  exporter  of  rice,  the  exports  of  000.- 
050.000  lbs.  in  1021  being  more  than  23 
times  the  average  annual  rice  exports 
from  1910  to  1014, 

OBITUARY.  —  Dr.  William  Warner 
Tracy,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  one  of 
the  best  known  seed  experts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  died  March  1  at  the  home  of  his  son. 
John  E.  Tracy,  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Tracy  was  horn  in  Ohio  in  1845  of  Pil¬ 
grim  stock,  and  at  an  early  age  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Vermont.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  45th  Massachusetts  Infan¬ 
try  as  a  private,  refusing  to  accept  a 
commission  as  captain.  In  September, 
1.8(53,  he  was  invalided  home  and  after  a 
long  period  of  convalescence  entered  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  School.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  college  he  joined 
the  firm  of  D.  M.  Ferry  X-  Co,  of  Detroit 
and  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  n  trial  ground  and  plant  breeding  de¬ 
partment  for  the  firm.  His  services  in 
this  connection  won  for  him  a  world  wide 
reputation  as  an  expert  in  vegetable  va¬ 
rieties  and  as  a  practical  plant  breeder. 
In  1903  Di-.  Tracy  entered  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  and  for  18  years  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  re¬ 
tiring  in  April.  1921.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  books  and  bulletins  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  horticultural  varieties  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  was.  regarded  ns  a  leading  au¬ 
thority  in  his  lines  of  investigation.  In 
view  of  his  accomplishments  he  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
by  his  alma  mater. 


Skim-milk  as  Fertilizer 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  pasteurized 
skim-milk  has  any  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  if  it  has.  how  mil  eh  ?  We  can  get 
any  amount  here  we  desire.  Would  it  pay 
to  draw  it  a  mile?  j.  a.  a. 

An  ordinary  sample  of  skim-milk  con¬ 
tains  in  one  ton  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
5  lbs,  phosphoric  acid  and  8*4  lbs.  pot¬ 
ash.  This  is  a  little  less,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  plant  food  in  one  ton  of  good 
manure.  The  plant  food  in  the  skim- 
milk,  however,  is  soluble,  and  will  act  at 
once.  It.  would  be  good  for  garden,  flow¬ 
ers  or  for  grass.  This  plant  food  value 
of  skim-milk  is  less  than  its  feeding 
value  for  hogs  or  calves,  and  it  seems 
like  a  mistake  to  pour  it  on  the  ground. 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 

The  Best  Kind  of  Crop  Insurance 


Use  the  Eureka  method  to  eliminate  bugs,  mold  and  blight.  Have 
bigger  crops,  with  less  work  and  cost.  The  increased  crop  in  one 
acre  of  sprayed  rows  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  Eureka  Traction 
Sprayer  and  spray  material. 

This  is  the  easiest,  most  thorough,  most  economical  way  to  spray. 
It  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
raising  potatoes,  tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
pickles,  tobacco,  beans,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar  beets,  clover, 
alfalfa,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes 
if  desired. 

The  Eureka  has  I,  2  or  3  nozzles  to  the  row  and  4,  6  or  more 
rows  per  boom.  Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width  rows.  Tank, 
pump  and  nozzles  have  strainers.  Nozzles  give  fine  or  coarse 
sprays.  Sprayers  of  100-gallon  size  have  3-cylinder  pump  of 
200-pound  pressure;  60-gallon  size  have  double  action  pump  of 
1 25-pound  pressure. 

A  dealer  near  you  has  a  Eureka  Sprayer  for  you.  Write  for  his 
name  and  for  complete  catalog  of  Eureka  farming  equipment. 

Eureka  Mower  Co 

Box  880  UTICA,  N.  Y 


This  Is  All  You  Need 


A  simple  little  engine,  to  run  an  air 
compressor  (easy  and  cheap  to  op¬ 
erate);  an  air  pressure  tank;  a  small 
pumping  device  that  goes  down 
into  your  well;  some  pipe  and 
fittings-— and  you  have  running 
water,  “direct  from  the  well,”  for 
your  farm. 

For  simplicity,  economy  and  easy  instal¬ 
lation,  the  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water 
System  can’t  be  beat.  If  you  want  to  add 
a  lighting  system  later,  the  same  power 
will  run  it. 

Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the 
farmer  figure  out  the  best  water  system 
for  his  place  and  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost.  He  charges  you  nothing  for  this 
service.  W rite  us  and  we  will  gladly 
send  you  his  name. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Eureka  spray  boom  with  two 
nozzles  per  row  is  unique.  It  thor¬ 
oughly  covers  high  or  low  plants. 
Nozzles  can  be  placed  at  various 
angles.  The  same  booms  will  spray 
broadcast  in  alfalfa,  oats,  etc. 


I<THM 


r  Noiseless— 
Oil-less! 

Stop  climbing  wind -mill 
towers  —  risking  Ilf*  anil 
limb.  Stover  H.-uruen Wind¬ 
mills,  Hj-att  Holler  Bearing 

oded^once  entry  five  'Jr 2  rs . 

28%  Added  Efficiency 
By  Actual  Test 

The  greatest  wir-draUl  !n>- 
provemee.t  in  a^  century. 

breeze.  W  rite  ut  today  tor 
descriptive  literature. 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Compahj 

Alto  Maher •  of  Stover  Samson  fFfrufmfft#,  FhffmH Iff. 

Knsilao*  CutUr*.  Put* a  Jack*,  Work*t%g 
Heads,  Wood  Saw  IVqirm  and  aaratexxr*  Specialist. 

5076  Lake  Street  Fr#« port.  III inolfl 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


IR'ESULTSH 

are  what  you  re  after, 


Fertile  fields  ^  ■  PI.  V  JX  T 
make  full  purses.  **  A 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  — / 

sweetens  the  soil,  and  forces  A 

the  release  of  all  fertility  to  ^ 

hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates — easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 

Uniform  stand* of  sound,  full-matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing  . 
supplies,  water  systems,  gaaoline  { 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N,  Y. 


Household  chores 
made  easier 

With  an  adequate  supply  of  running 
water,  under  pressure,  almost  all  of 
the  household  chores  are  more  easily 
performed.  F  or  the  farm  or  suburban 
home  housewife  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  pumping  and  carrying 
water  by  hand  from  a  well  in  the  yard. 


Electric  Supplies 


Ulster'  Service 


E9aI0>  I 

Sr  vfmj&t-  »  j  w 

.  VgluLtn  1 

Jr  "ii 

Mf  / 

^ UtffcSftBFy  storage  lluttorv 

I’ii  rt«  n  11  d  1 1  u  tj  ,  e 

*  .  ,  ,  .  ,  hi  t  h  1  in  ir 

*n  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  ore  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Battcri**  and 
itoMae  Lighting  Plants  lu  covet  auctions  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  19tf? 


will  deliver  water  for  use  in  your 
kitchen,  bathroom  and  laundry.  One 
of  these  systems,  after  installation, 
requires  scarcely  any  attention  to  as¬ 
sure  an  abundant  water  supply, sani¬ 
tary  and  under  pressure.  Any  kind  of 
power  may  be  used.  Water  pumped 
from  any  well.  Easily  installed. 

If  you  need  better  water  supply 
facilities  for  your  home,  write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Kendailville,  lndinna 


Tub  stntioumastcr.  heaving  a  crash  on 
Ike  platform,  rushed  out  of  his  room  jii>, 
in  time  to  fee  the  express  disappearhi 
round  the  curve  and  a  disheveled  you  it" 
man  sprawling  out  perfectly  flat  among 
a  confusion  of  overturned  milk  cans  and 
l  he  scattered  contents  of  his  traveling1  lni> . 
"Was  he  trying  to  catch  a  train?”  the 
stationmaster  asked  of  a  small  boy  who 
stood  by  admiring  the  scene,  "lie  did 
catch  it.”  said  the  hoy,  happily,  “but  it 
got  away  ngaiu.”  New  York  (Uobe. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  (i  nick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Deep  well,  electrically  operate,]  instajlacm.  Suitable 
for  wells  from  30  to  300  feet  in  depth.  Self  oiled, auto¬ 
matically  controlled.  Other  installations,  suitable  for 
deep  or  shallow  wella,  and  using  any  power,  tarnished. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Growth  of  Stones;  Ripe  Hay 

Do  stones  grow?  When  should  hay  be 
cut  for  most  nourishment  for  stock? 
Oallieuoii,  N.  Y.  j.m.  l. 

Some  do  and  some  don’t.  The  ordinary 
field  stone  probably  loses  a  little,  very 
little,  indeed,  however,  from  sun,  frost, 
and  rain.  The  sun,  by  warming  the  stone, 
opens  minute  cracks,  and  the  rain  gets 
in  and  Ihe  frost  expands  them  farther 
Rut  some  stones,  bog  iron  ones,  for  in 
stance,  keep  picking  up  a  little  more  sandy 
iron  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  Many 
stones  seem  to  grow  because  the  frost 
heaveg  them  a  little,  and  the  ram  washes 
the  earth  away,  and  so  they  stick  out  a 
little  farther  each  year.  Rut  there  are 
plenty  of  places  where  clay  and  sand  are 
slowly  turning  in  the  harder  state  which 
we  may  call  stone. 

Your  second  Question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  on  paper,  because  it  is  >nlv 
learned  by  experience.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  trade  of  farming  which  must  be 
learned  by  observation  front  year  to  year. 
There  are  a  few  days  when  hay  is  “ripe,” 
just  as  there  is  a  day  when  an  ear  of 
corn  is  just  right  for  roasting.  Rut  you 
cannot  tell  on  paper  just  when  to  pick 
a  peach  or  a  melon,  or  when  to  cut  hay. 
.  However,  there  is  nearly  always  a  heavy 

Copper  Weather  Vane  and  Lightning  shower  that  same  afternoon. 

I  have  made  a  weather  vane  of  copper 
and  iron  and  want  to  know  if  it  will  draw 
lightning  on  a  25-ft.  building.  ,T.  R. 

Torresdnle,  Pa. 

Xo  one  can  tell,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
wisest  plan  to  ground  anything  of  the 
sort.  Make  a  good  soldered  joint  between 
the  base  of  the  vane  and  the  cable,  and 
put  the  other  end  at  least  2  ft  under 
ground. 


Crack  Filler 

ITow  are  crack-filling  preparations 
made?  w.  d.  t. 

New  York,  X.  Y. 

The  good  ones,  and  the  best  will  shrink 
a  little,  since  there  has  to  be  a  volatile 
constituent,  are  very  fine  sawdust  or 
wood  flour  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
quick-drying  oil.  The  less  oil.  the  small¬ 
er  the  shrinkage  and  the  harder  to  apply. 
A  little  color,  ochre  perhaps,  is  added  to 
match  the  wood  before  using.  The  home¬ 
made  ones  are  usually  paper  pulp  and 
glue. 


|| m  ||  Buy  Cross-Cut 

Get  the  cross-cut  saw  that 
-  will  %we  the  lon£est  service 

with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
— ask  for  an  Atkins. 

ns  Saws  are  made  to  Steel  and  other  exclusive  feat- 
iter  and  easier — to  hold  ures  give  them  an  unsurpas- 
dge  longer — to  give  you  sed  value. 

eatest  savings  in  time  And  there  are  other  Atkins 

bor.  A  poor  saw  costs  Saws  for  every  use — circular 
ore  money  than  a  good  saws,  hand  saws,  hack  saws, 
Get  Atkins  value.  docking  saws,  pruning  saws, 

erever  cross-cut  saws  etc* 

ied,  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
lent  Ground”  Cross-Cut  you  some  of  the  saws  of  the 
are  acknowledged  to  be  Atkins  line.  If  he  does  not 
:aders.  The  segment  sell  them,  write  us,  it  will 
lg,  the  Atkins  Silver  pay  you. 

Sent  to  You — FREE 
:  on  Saws  and  Their  Care 


Cleaning  Paint  from  Tank 

Can  an  oil  tank  of  iron,  which  appears 
to  have  been  recently  used  for  roof  paint, 
be  cleaned  so  as  to  use  it  for  oil  or  gaso¬ 
line?  A.  ,T.  C. 

Doylestown,  O. 

It.  can  certainly  be  cleaned,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  pay  to  do  it,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  very  low  value  on  your 
time.  First,  find  if  any  solvent — kero¬ 
sene.  for  instance  wi’l  dissolve  the  stuff, 
and  1  lien  use  that  solvent  till  the  tank  is 
clear. 


Tinning  or  Galvanizing  Iron 

What  is  the  process  of  tinning  or  gal¬ 
vanizing  east  iron  and  iron  pipe? 

CohoCtofl,  X.  Y.  V.  A.  W. 

The  name  “galvanizing”  has  stuck  from 
the  days  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  elec¬ 
trical.  bur  it  is  no  more  electrical  than 
anything  else  is.  Roth  processes  depend 
on  the  fact  that  melted  zinc  or  tin  will 
wet  clean,  hot,  iron,  just  as  water  wet3 
your  hand.  If  you  have  dust,  flour,  for 
instance,  on  your  hand,  water  will  not 
easily  wet  it.  and  so  scale  or  dirt  must  be 
taken  from  the  iron.  This  is  done  by 
washing  and  acid.  The  clean  iron  is  then 
dipped  in  melted  zinc  for  galvanizing,  or 
tin  for  tinning,  and  withdrawn,  with  a 
skin  of  metal,  which  cools  at  once,  cling¬ 
ing  to  it.  That  is  the  general  principle; 
the  details  are  a  trade,  and  it  cannot  be 
done  on  a  small  scale. 


Wood  Alcohol  from  Juniper 

I  have  any  amount  of  juniper  which  I 
have  to  Cut  and  burn  to  keep  the  pas¬ 
ture  clear.  Could  wood  alcohol  be  made 
from  it?  R,  C.  S. 

The  chief  product  would  he  tar,  with 
very  little  if  any  wood  alcohol,  since 
that  is  obtained  in  good  yield  only  from 
the  “hard  woods.”  and  the  process  pays 
only  on  the  large  scale.  We  fear  there 
is  no  use  for  your  shrubbery,  hut  if  any¬ 
one  knows  of  one  we  would  be  glad  to 
bear  about  it.  Better  consider  it  a 


We've  just  printed  a  new  book  that  contains  all 
kinds  of  useful  information  and  tables,  also  handy 
suggestions  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  complete  It 

line  of  Atkins  Saws.  Fill  in  your  name,  address 
and  what  you  use  saws  for,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  t  I 

copy  by  return  mail.  Write  at  once  as  the  books 
are  going  fast.  Use  the  coupon  below — NOW! 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  L,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  book,  “  The  Saw  on  the  Farm 

(Name) . . .  (Use) .  ... 


Gilding  Frames 

How  can  I  regild  picture  frames?  I 
have  tried  varnish  and  gold  powder,  but 
they  look  well  for  only  a  short  time. 

New  York.  r.  h.  n. 

We  do  not  111  ink  that  you  ran.  Gilding 
is  an  art  and  a  trade,  and  quite  a  trick, 
too.  and  your  treatment  with  varnish  and 
gold  powder,  which  is  a  sort  of  brass,  has 
probably  put  them  out  of  the  game  for 
.is.  A  professional  will  begin  bv  clean¬ 
ing  off  everything,  resurfacing,  sizing,  and 
laying  on  gold  leaf,  hut  this  is  not  a  form 
of  indoor  sport  that  we  can  recommend 
to  the  amateur.  Tf  there  are  any  gilders 
among  our  renders  who  want  to  tell  you 
how.  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them: 
but  if  they  are  really  good  gilders,  we 
think  they  will  tell  you  to  begin  with  a 
two  years’  apprenticeship  in  a  gilding 


Wood  Painted  to  Imitate  Stone 

How  is  wood  painted  to  imitate  brown 
stone?  j.  E.  K. 

By  using  a  thick  and  rather  sticky 
brown  paint  and  throwing  a  lot  of  fine, 
clean  sand  on  it  just  as  it  is  put  on. 

Your  trouble  will  begin  when  you  start 
to  take  olY  the  old  paint,  which  must  be  keep: 


The  farmer’s  . 
best  friends  | 

When  there’s  wheat 
to  be  harvested,  when 
there’s  hay  to  cut, 
when  oats  are  ripe,  and 
corn  and  potatoes  must 
be  cultivated,  Planet 
Jr.  cultivators  are  the 
farmer’s  best  friends. 
Planet  Jr.  cultivators 
are  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  to  work  fast  and 
clean  with  minimum 
effort.  Time  saved 
cultivating  is  labor  and 
money  saved.  Planet 
Jr.  saves  them  all. 


will  thaw  a  Rj-in.  water  pipe  frozen  un¬ 
der  ground?  Could  it  be  thawed  with  a 
32-volt  lighting  plant?  w.  n. 

There  is  none.  You  will  have  to  wait 
till  the  violets  bloom  and  then  dig  it  lip 
and  relay  it  a  foot  deeper.  They  have 
thawed  pipes  with  electricity,  but  it  is 
too  large  a  job  for  your  plant. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horae  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is 

one  of  the  most  useful,  popular  horse  hoes  wc 
make.  Its  extra  length  and  stiff  construction 
give  it  steadiness.  Works  quick  and  close, 
saying  hand  work.  Adjustable  to  all  widths. 
Hills  or  throws  from  the  row.  Has  solid, 
non-clogging  depth  wheel  with  lever. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


How  can  I  make  soap  at  home  to  sell? 

Xew  York.  E.  T.  r. 

Making  soap  in  neat  cakes,  slightly 
tinted,  and  perfumed  acceptably,  is  not 
an  attractive  home  industry.  The  rensnn 
is  that  io  produce  a  competitive  article 
you  would  need  considerable  mechanical 
aid.  machines  which  would  require  quite 
a  little  power  to  run  them,  and  rather 
large  kettles,  with  steam  beat,  to  get  uni¬ 
form  batches.  The  final  form  is  given 
the  cakes  by  powerful  presses,  and  the 
good  perfume,  which  is  injured  by  heat¬ 
ing.  is  added  when  the  mass  of  soap  is 
cooling  down  and  is  far  too  stiff  to  stir 
by  hand.  However,  if  you  think  that 
“homemade”  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
omissions,  here  is  a  recipe  from  n  well- 
known  collection  which  has  been  used 
with  success  on  a  small  scale: 

Dissolve  1  lb.  of  pure  caustic  soda  in 
five  pints  of  water  and  let  it  get  cold. 
Warm  714  lbs.  of  the  fat  or  grease,  which 
must  he  entirely  free  from  salt,  till  it  is 
nicely  melted,  but  not  very  hot,  the  exact 
point  depending  on  the  sort  of  fat  you 
are  using,  and  so  impossible  to  give  in 
figures.  Then  pour,  slowly  and  with 
good  stirring,  the  lye  solution  into  the 
warm  fat.  Stir  till  it  blends,  hut  not  too 
hard  nor  very  long  after  it  is  blended. 
This  is  the  part  that  needs  a  little  prac¬ 
tice.  Then  either  leave  it  alone  or  pour 
into  a  box  (wet  the  box  first),  and  leave 
it  standing  in  quite  a  warm  place  for  a 
day  or  so,  <  if  course  there  is  no  chance 
to-  perfume  this,  as  the  lye  will  kill  any 
perfume  you  could  add.  Rut  if  you  stir 
in.  at  the  last,  some  oil  of  spike  lavender 
there  may  he  a  trace  of  it  left.  Of 
course  you  can  re-melt  it  with  great  care, 
though  you  will  probably  burn  it  some, 
and  add  perfume  then.  The  proportions 
given  work  well,  on  the  average,  but  run 
a  small  lot  and  increase  either  the  caustic 
nr  oil  as  indicated  by  the  results  if  they 
are  found  out  of  bala  ice. 


Corrosion  of  Brass  Well  Point 

What  is  the  chemical  in  water  that 
causes  a  brass  well  point  to  corrode? 

Hnmmoutnn.  X.  J.  a.  b.  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  positively,  since 
an  analysis  is  not  worth  while,  because 
an  analysis  couldn’t  possibly  xt  p  the 
action:  but  the  chances  are  that  it  is 
nothing  nioro  srrious  Mian  tniros  of  iron 
and  common  salt.  These  are  quite  harm¬ 
less  to  the  human  system,  but  there  ts  a 
slow  action  between  them  and  the  alloy 
of  copper  arid  zinc  we  call  "brass.’  A 
copper  nr  bronze  (copper  and  tint  well 
point  will  probably  last  many  years. 


Wrile  lor  complete  llluhlrutcd 
Planet  Jr.  catalog,  showing 
seeders,  wheel  hoes,  one- 
horse  and  riding  cultivators. 


Imperfect  Freezing 

I  have  been  freezing  ice  in  a  bottomless 
box  on  sawdust,  and  it  works  well,  except 
one  spot,  where  I  emptied  some  carbide 
sediment  some  rears  ago.  Why  is  Hus'' 

Le  routes  Mills.  Pa.  Q.  f.  b. 

Your  plan  d coends  on  perfect  heat  in¬ 
sulation  from  the  earth,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  carbide  residue  makes  it  a  b  tier 
conductor;  it.  is  hard  to  sav.  However, 
it  will  cost  nothing  to  move  a  few  fe;t, 
and  you  would  better  try  it. 


Permanent,  fire-safe,  sanitary  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  NATCO  Hollow  lilt  art  easily 
erected  with  less  time,  labor  and  mortar 
and  never  need  painting  or  repairs  The 
air  spaces  in  the  file  along  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  double  shell  construction  eliminates 
through  mortar  joints  and  keeps  in  hear 
arid  keeps  out  told  and  dampness 

IF  rue  for  our  n/ui  "Sateo  on  the  Farm” 
t  ook  today.  Tells  how  you  can  build  durable 
NATCO  Farm  limldiugx  whuh  are  reason¬ 
able  in  first  cost  and  last  for  generations 


Filling  for  Fire  Extingui»her. 

I  find  that  a  small  fire  extinguisher  pur¬ 
chased  some  years  ago  is  empty.  What 
shall  I  put  in?  J  H,  P. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  which  your  drug¬ 
gist  should  get  you  for  a  few  'vnt*  a 
pound  (hut  you  get  only  about  12  fluid 
ounces  to  a  pound).  If  the  thing  is  likely 
to  get  pretty  cold  during  the  Winter,  add 
an  ounce  of  benzine  (not  benzene)  to  the 
pound:  this  will  keep  it  from  getting 
pasty,  and  will  not  hurt  its  fire-extinguish¬ 
ing  properties. 


Money  Making  Farms  in  Arkansas 


nml  other  Southern  State*  for  exohnnee.  If  you 
have  any  veal  estate  of  any  kind  for  exi-htuiee.  write 
at  once,  givine  full  description  of  property. 

JOHN  D.  BAKER  •  DeQueen,  Arkansas 


NATCO 


DOUBLE 

SHELL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NATIONAL  FIRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1 Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Reynaud’s  Disease 

Although  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
nearly  10  years,  I  do  not  recall  having 
troubled  you  for  information  but  once 
before,  lienee  I  feel  somewhat  at  liberty 
to  ask  If  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
have  been  troubled  with  “Reynand's  dis¬ 
ease,”  u  rare  incurable  disease  of  the 
fingers.  If  so,  how  long  have  they  had 
it.  and  what  they  did  lo  stay  its  progress, 
if  anything?  If  they  met  with  any  success 
through  following  the  advice  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  I  would  gladly  pay  his  fee  for  con¬ 
sultation  if  they  would  send  me  his  name 
and  address,  Two  physicians  here  in 
Boston  say  it  is  incurable,  hut  'it  does 
not  seem  to  make  much  progress  in  a 
warm  climate  :  that  sometimes  it.  can  he 
checked  by  certain  treatment.  It  is  only 
troublesome  in  cool  weather,  when  the 
Ihermometer  drops  to  40  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  or  lower.  The  fingers  get.  numb 
and  turn  purple  and  white,  and  often 
feel  as  if  immersed  in  salted  ice  water. 
The  quickest  relief  I  have  found  is  alter¬ 
nately  to  dip  them  in  hot  and  cobl  water 
until  the  blood  returns  and  they  begin 
to  tingle.  Have  the  water  as ‘hot  as  pos¬ 
sible.  W.  C.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

I  think  your  physicians  have  told  you 
all  that  is  known  about  Reynaud’s  dis¬ 
ease.  and  am  sure  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  learning  anything  new  from  readers 
of  Tins  R.  X.-Y.  it  is.  as  you  say,  a 
rare  disease,  though  I  do  not  think  that 
the  outlook  for  recovery  is  quite  as  hope¬ 
less.  as  you  think.  Xo  treatment  could 
he  intelligently  prescribed  for  you  with¬ 
out  a  most  painstaking  examination  by 
physicians  competent  to  find  fitly  under¬ 
lying  physical  condition  that  might  be 
responsible  for  the  trouble  You  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  no  trouble  in  obtain¬ 
ing  such  an  examination,  or  a  series  of 
them,  by  as  competent  phys:cians  as  the 
profession  affords  and,  if  Boston  physi¬ 
cians  are  unable  to  cure  you,  there  is 
little  use  in  looking  elsewhere.  The  very 
rarity  of  your  disease  would  stimulate  nti 
interest  in  you  that  one  with  a  common 
everyday  ailment  might  find  it  difficult 
to  match.  In  that  respect  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that 
you  have  the  disease  in  a  rather  mild 
form  and  that  you  do  not  need  to  take 
an  overly  lugubrious  view  of  your  situ¬ 
ation.  m.  b.  n. 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  Ob/LY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

Volts  nil  about  Palm  Am]  Pntntlner  for  luirabilltv.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  Kit KK  To  YOU  with  Siinipln  Cantu. 
Writs  mo.  UO  IT  NOW.  1  Wll.f.  SAVE  Tot  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estate.  1841 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  SI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


JAEGER  Mixer 

Specially  Built  for  Farm  Work 


We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5 

We  also  soil  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows? 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  45  William  Street,  Now  York 


is  a  standard  mixer,  specially  built  for  chase  of  an  untried  mi- 
your  farm  work  in  one  of  the  largest  can  buy  this  standard  < 
mixer  plants  in  the  world.  It  is  a  a  bed-rock  price?  On  tr 
staunch,  sturdy  machine-the  Jaeger  with  engine  $123;  on  l 
contractor’s  mixer  built  in  a  size  for  engine  $68;  on  skids  $48. 
your  farm  needs.  Why  risk  the  pur-  brings  you  all  the  facts. 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

£  Department  204  4 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Send  Otto  Dollar  and  we  will  «n»nd  you 
FIVE  twenty-live  cent  package -i  of  our 

Elephant  Brand  Universal  Fertilizer 

Our  special  j, reparation  for  DAHLIAS,  CANNAS. 
GLADIOLUS,  FLOWER  ANO  KITCHEN GARDENS. 
Each  Iiarkniro  contains  one  pound  not.  Deliverer!  free  within 
800  intU-a  of  New  York  City.  Over  80U  tllilos  semi  twenty 
Cents  extra  for  puree)  poet. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Oept.  B  87  Dey  St.,  New  York  City 


“■ore  Potatoes” 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 

V  planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CAT  A  LOG,  price,  etc- 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  2.i  STERLING.  ILL, 


Remarks  About  the  Milk  Diet 

Having  read  a  number  of  articles  in 
The  I!.  X.-Y.  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  a 
milk  diet,  and  being  a  sufferer  from  loco¬ 
motor  ataxia.  I  thought  I  would  give  it 
a  trial.  My  friends,  by  the  way.  all  tell 
me  that  I  am  a  close  kin  to  a  rnule.  They 
say  that  I  should  let  well  pnotigh  alone, 
but  that,  old  sayiug  still  holds  good,  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  makes  horse  rac¬ 
ing.  Monday,  February  27,  I  started 
fasting,  drank  nothing  hut  water;  ditto 
February  2S:  ditto  M  a  roll  1.  up  ro  noon 
time.  That  afternoon  I  drank  two  quarts 
of  milk;  March  2.  drank  three  quarts; 
March  2,  four  quarts;  March  4.  four 
quarts,  pud  four  quarts  today.  Having 
great  faith  in  your  paper.  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  I  should  abstain  from  all 
solid  food,  soups  and  fruits.  I  feel  that 
I  nut  not  quite  as  strong  as  I  was  before 
I  started  taking  milk,  and  had  not  any 
too  much  strength  nt  that  time.  I  aril 
unable  to  walk  except  with  the  assistance 
of  t  wo  ^  people,  and  then  can  only  go  a 
short  distance  without  undue  fatigue. 

J.  R.  R. 

Your  disorder  is  rather  a  difficult  one, 
hitt  if  you  would  wish  to  see  what  the 
milk  diet  has  done  for  another,  who  was 
in  very  had  condition  from  the  same  dis¬ 
order.  try  by  all  means  to  get  a  copy  of 
I'hijiiCal  Cull nrc  Magazine  and  read  Dr. 
Bowers’  article.  You  cannot  expect  any¬ 
thing  hut  a  rather  weakened  condition  for 
several  weeks,  especially  as  you  have  not 
been  using  as  much  milk  as  would  he  rec¬ 
ommended  to  help  bring  hack  normal 
health.  You  shoqld  use  at  least  six 
quarts  daily,  drinking  half  a  pint  every 
hour  till  you  have  the  full  amount  con- 


The  Jaeger 
Dept.  *0*  C 
Gentlemen. - 
Please  se 
crete  MIXER 


FARM  Con- 


complete  information 


Name 


Address. 


Made  for  all  cars.  Write  now 
for  circular.  Give  make  ami 
year  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 
and  back  curtain  as  ♦•7  ro 

shown  here .  v'-Jv 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO.,  Dept.  J,  1621  Germantown  A.*.,  Pliila,,  Pa. 


Tear  oH  that  Leaky'  : 

V  TopotwlAGadi.j 
One  at  Ours 


Thin  attractive  234-page  book  haasome  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Users  say:  "GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


. :  9J5  awaara 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


■Price- 


l'abric 

$7.50 

S.OO 

0.50 

12.50 

18.50 

14.50 

15.50 

16.50 

17.50 

1.8.50 
20.00 
23.00 
25.00 

27.50 

28.50 
29.00 

29.50 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


We  now  filFordersIfor  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4— 16.00. 


Stucco  Inside  Silo 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  nnv  of 
the  readers  of  Thk  It.  X.-Y.  have  had* an v 
experience  with  :i  stave  silo  stuccoed  oit 
the  inside,  and  if  it  was  a  success?  I 
have  a  stave  silo  that  blew  down  last 
Spring.  We  set  it  up  last  Fall,  hut  the 
silage  did  not  keep  well,  and  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  putting  wire  netting  on  the  inside 
and  having  it  cemented  on  the  wire.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  will  work,  or  is 
there  a  better  way  to  fix  it?  L.  H.  F. 

Reger,  Mo. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Batavia,  N.  Y 


450 


Tb*  I  URAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  25,  1022 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Spring  scorns  "far  behind.’’  indeed,  to¬ 
night.  We  hiive  had  several  da. vs  of 
bright  weather,  and  I  thought  old  Winter 
had  decided  to  "pack  up,"  but  thi-  morn¬ 
ing  a  cold  rain  started.  In  late  afternoon 
it  turned  to  snow,  and  now  the  ground 
i>  white  once  more.  It  is  a  raw,  cold 
night — one  of  these  mean  lapses  of 
weather  which  make  you  feel  about  as  yon 
do  when  some  good-natured  and  trusted 
friend  suddenly  snarls  at  you  and  puts 
on  a  coat  of  meanness.  Out  back  of  the 
house  is  a  great  pile  of  wood  all  ready  to 
l>e  cut  up.  The  buzz  saw  and  engine  are 
resting  beside  it,  but  this  has  been  no 
dsn  for  buzzing  wood,  i  hud  hoped  we 
could  start  plowing  in  that,  back  orchard 
by  this  time,  but  this  storm  ends  any 
such  performance.  I  would  like  to  get 
The  manure  up  the  hill  and  around  those 
apple  trees,  hut  you  could  not  haul  half 
a  road  up  there  now.  All  outside  work 
has  come  to  a  dead  stop  while  we  wait  for 
Spring  to  get  ready.  Those  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple  trees  have  been  pruned.  They  stand 
like  a  group  "f  people  ready  to  go  in 
swimming,  with  their  clothes  scattered 
around  them.  They  are  having  the  swim, 
without  a  doubt,  but  we  would  like  to 
pick  up  those  discarded  "clothes"  and 
burn  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  as  my  okl  uncle  used  to  say, 
"What  arc  the  compensations  V"  lie 
claimed  that  every  calamity  brought  a 
blessing — every  evil  was  balanced  by  good. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  us.  be  said,  was 
that  we  hunted  for  the?  calamity  and  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  blessing,  lie  would  be 
voted  old-fashioned  in  these  modern  days, 
hut  who  will  undertake  to  prove  he  was 
wrong?  "What  are  the  compensations?" 
Well,  last  year  at  this  season  our  fruit 
bud*-  were  all  starting.  They  got  going 
too  early,  and  the  late  freeze  killed  most 
of  them.  Tonight  there  is  little  sign  of 
wakefulness  in  any  of  the  buds.  They  are 
still  asleep,  as  they  should  he.  They  are 
far  more  likely  to  get  through  than  were 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Then  this  constant 
snow  will  surely  benefit  the  ground.  Snow 
brings  some  ammonia  and  sulphur  down 
out  of  the  air.  and  It  has  what  1  may  call 
a  healing  effect  upon  the  soil.  There 
should  he  no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  earth 
this  Spring.  And  it  requires  a  night  like 
this  to  make  the  fireside  comfortable. 
If  it  were  a  warm,  bright,  starlight  night, 
that  blazing  fire  never  would  throw  out 
the  comfort  that  comes  from  it  now.  As 
little  Hose  comes  and  crawls  on  my  knee 
with  her  apple,  I  look  about  the  room  and 
begin  to  feel  thankful  that  the  night  is 
raw  and  wet  and  cold. 

*  *  *  *  « 

I  have  put  on  a  big  chunk  of  apple 
wood,  with  light  sticks  around  it.  Mother 
is  inclined  to  be  cold,  and  she  gets  up 
close  to  the  fire.  I  am  determined  to 
make  that  lire  drive  her  back.  There  she 
goes,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  is  reading 
"Emmet  Lawler,”  a  new  and  remarkable 
book — the  story  of  a  boy  who  came  up 
through  the  meanest  sort  of  conditions. 
I  have  recently  had  at  least  25  calls  for 
boys  of  good  size  who  can  "work1'  to  pay 
for  their  board.  Having  been  all  through 
that  myself,  I  am  very  shy  about  nominat¬ 
ing  boys  for  any  such  job.  Boys  ought 
to  be  made  to  work,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  some  farmers  do  not.  or  will  not. 
understand  the  limit  «»f  a  boy’s  capacity. 
My  daughter  and  Cherry-top  ore  to  join 
the  local  Grange  tonight.  Some  one  has 
told  the  boy  great  stories  about  the  "ini¬ 
tiation"  how  he  may  have  to  walk  on 
hot  bricks  or  live  coals !  The  boy  has 
carefully  washed  bis  feet  and  put  on 
clean  stockings.  The  Japanese  boy  is 
working  at  a  homemade  "wireless'1  outfit. 
Our  hoys  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
modern  craze  for  exploring  the  air  for 
sound.  They  will  work  it  out.  and  then 
I  shall  get  them  an  outfit  large  enough  to 
be  practical.  They  have  already  heard 
concerts  and  speeches  or  conversations 
through  a  neighbor's  outfit.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  wonder-**  that  tire 
to  eorne  through  this  searching  the  air  for 
sound.  The  other  day  I  met  a  man  who 
claimed  to  know  all  about  it.  lie  was 
ready  to  answer  any  questions.  So  1 
asked  him  bow  long  the  sound  waves 
lasted.  I  to  they  go  on  for  years?  Who 
knows  hut  that  some  of  us  might  pick 
out  of  the  air  thousand-year-old  sounds? 
Maunibnl  must  have  shouted  orders  at 
the  battle  of  Zanm.  Richard  III  screamed 
and  shouted  on  awaking  from  his  dream 
on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth.  Have  the  sound  waves  faded  out 
of  the  air?  What  mysteries  does  the  at¬ 
mosphere  contain?  My  friend  was  floored 
by  the  question.  lie  did  not  know.  I 
am  glad  he  does  not.  This  new  inysterj 
of  the  air  will  keep  men  busy  for  years. 

***** 

That  is  one  thing  about  these  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  the  efforts  to  adapt  them  to 
common  life.  I  think  the  danger  is  that 
too  many  people  will  give  most  of  their 
thought  to  such  things  as  this  "wireless” 
and  neglect  the  little  things  over  which 
they  have  control.  It  will  he  a  wonderful 
thing  to  hear  a  sermon  or  a  concert  or 
a  speech  delivered  100  miles  away,  but  it 
will  be  a  sad  mistake  if  we  let  that  ab¬ 
sorb  our  at  teal  ion  away  from  the  school 
or  the  church  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
or  the  needs  of  our  own  children.  The 
danger  is  going  to  he  that  these  new  and 
interesting  discoveries,  coming  one  after 
another  in  rapid  succession,  will  keep  us 
all  up  on  our  mental  toes  when  we  ought 
to  he  full-footed  on  the  ground.  And 


here’s  another  thing  about  it:  Anyone] 
can  see  quickly  what  this  wireless  devel¬ 
opment  is  in  menu  for  most  people.  Yet. 
for  those  of  us  who  are  hard  of  hearing 
it  will  mean  little  or  nothing  .  It  may 
make  us  more  than  ever  "hack  numbers," 
unless-  we  can  develop  some  sort  of  mental 
conversation  or  ‘‘instinct"  which  animals 
possess,  and  through  which  they  are  able 
to  converse.  It  seems  evideul  to  me  that 
primitive  man.  before  language  was  fully 
developed,  was  able  to  etmiuiuiiiente 
thought  much  ns  horses  or  dogs  now  evi¬ 
dently  do.  As  spoken  and  written  lan¬ 
guage  developed,  man  dropped  this  art 
or  power.  1  think  that  one  of  the  new 
mysteries  to  he  investigated  in  the  mar 
future  will  be  some  effort  to  develop  this 
lost  power.  It  will,  no  doubt,  he  part 
of  the  contribution  which  the  deaf  may 
offer  to  society.  These  things  represent 
part  of  the  "compensations”  which  come 
to  a  man  on  such  a  night  ns  this  as  he 
sits  before  a  cheerful  lire  with  a  small 
•  >T1  on  his  knee  and  an  old  dog  on  the 
floor  eyeing  him  with  an  expression  on 
Jiis  wise  old  face  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  can  understand  an  unspoken 
thought. 

***** 

One  of  the  girls  is  down  for  n  debate 
at  school  next  week.  It  is  to  be  about 
old-age  pensions,  and  1  am  supposed  to 
find  arguments  in  favor  of  such  pensions. 

I  ant  not  very  strong  for  that  side.  I 
should  think  that  if  a  man  lived  his  life 
with  the  constant  thought  that  he  was  to 
receive  a  pension  just  because  he  had  ex¬ 
isted  HO  years  or  more,  that  most  of  the 
"initiative”  would  be  taken  out  of  life. 
What  would  be  the  use  trying  to  do  any¬ 
thing  or  of  practicing  self-denial  if  the 
nation  is  sure  to  provide  for  you  when 
you  reach  a  certain  age?  I  am  old-fash¬ 
ioned  enough  to  believe  that  every  reason¬ 
able  man  or  woman  in  this  country  has 
a  chance  to  become  self-supporting.  If 
they  throw  such  chances  away,  why  should 
they  expect  society  to  support  them,  when 
they  have  not  given  full  service  to  so¬ 
ciety  ?  The  unfortunate  and  helpless  may 
well  be  cared  for,  hut  I  should  think  a 
general  "old-age  pension”  would  simply 
break  down  habits  of  thrift  and  saving. 
That  seems  clear  enough  to  me.  but  1  am 
astonished  to  find  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  1  talk  with  favor  about  every 
scheme  that  will  take  money  from  people 
who  have  property  and  hand  it  to  those 
who  will  not  save.  In  their  efforts  to 
make  the  very  rich  "give  up,"  such  people 
are  working  great  hardships  upon  the 
middle  class  and  those  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  grasping  taxes  are 
calling  forth  much  money,  but  they  are 
nl-o  destroying  real  benevolence  and  driv¬ 
ing  people  to  harder  business  methods. 

***** 

The  other  little  girl  lias  been  washing 
the  supper  dishes  and  cleaning  up  the 
kitchen.  She  takes  some  time  for  this 
work,  r.s  she  stops  to  sing  while  doing  it. 

T  am  glad  that  all  our  children  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  musical.  Music  can  fill  a 
dishcloth  with  perfume,  make  a  scrubbing 
brush  seem  like  a  dancing  pump,  nr  a 
bunch  of  weeds  oiil  by  the  sink  drain  seem 
like  the  entrance  to  fairyland.  Tile  little 
girl  now  has  her  apron  off  and  is  at  the 
piano  practicing  a  new  song.  These  two 
girls-  sing  well.  I  lmve  advised  them  to 
keep  away  from  "jazz"  and  the  meaning¬ 
less  songs  of  today,  and  give  their  young 
voices  to  some  of  the  old-time  music.  1 
like  to  think  of  their  singing  “Ever  of 
Tlae  I’m  Dreaming."  "Plow  Gently. 
Sweet  Afton.”  "Douglas.  Tender  and 
True."  "Come  Back  to  Erin.”  and  dozens 
of  others  that  I  used  to  hear  40  years  ago. 
Every  one  of  them  brings  memory,  and  1 
hope  these  girls  will  go  along  through  life 
carrying  the  sweet  old  message  which 
these  songs  contain.  So.  you  see.  ns  we 
sit  here  before  the  fire,  life  is  “full  <  f 
compensations”  after  all.  Over  in  uttr  old 
stone  house  one  of  the  boys  is  home  from 
college  on  an  enforced  vacation.  lie  lifts 
quite  a  ease  of  I  he  mumps,  and  is  quaran¬ 
tined  with  his  books,  He  will  recover. 
'I’lie  hours  will  slowly  pass  away  until 
his  ease  of  "swell  head”  Is  over.  Such 
things  must  be  endured  with  philosophy 
since  they  cannot  he  cured  before  their 
time. 

***** 

I  have  been  reading  two  books.  I 
usually  do  that,  turning  from  one  to  the* 
other  every  half  hour  or  so.  That  tills 
the  mind  with  "streaks"  or  layers — some-  i 
thing  like  a  mental  sandwich.  I  like  to  | 
take  books  of  quite  varying  character. 
Tonight  I  am  reading  “Queen  Victoria" 
and  "Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Children.” 
That  surely  ought  to  give  variety.  "Queen 
Victoria”  js  a  remarkable  book— one  of 
the  most,  interesting  studies  of  royal  life 
that  one  could  find,  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  community  where  we  were  taught  that 
"Good  Queen  Vic”  was  the  highest  p  s- 
sible  exponent  of  intelligence  and  stern 
character.  I  had  pictured  her  as  some 
great.  Amazon,  sitting  on  a  great  throne, 
dealing  "tit  judgment  with  a  liberal  hand 
Since  rending  this  hook  1  can  mc’erst  'nd 
the  re-  : irk  made  by  Jeff  Leonard  .l<ff 
read  "Lucie  Tom’s  Cabin”  several  times, 
and  formed  the  conviction  that  Harriet 
Beeelier  Stowe  was  the  most  wonderful 
person  in  the  world.  He  heard  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  to  he  r.t  Taunton  for  u  lecture 
cr  reading,  and  Jeff  walked  12  miles  just, 
to  see  lu-r.  When  he  came  hack  l>e  looked 
disappointed,  and  the  boys  at  the  store 
asked  hitn  : 

“Well,  Jeff,  bow’d  she  size  up?”  .  ' 
•  "Well,  boys,  I  hate  to  say  it.  but  xhr 
ain't  nothin#  but  «  woman ,  and  she  wears 
them  darn  side  curls  at  that  !” 

This  book,  however,  has  given  me  a 
better  idea  of  the  character  of  Prince 


Wishing  for  sleep 
is  a  poor  way  to  get  it 

A  LITTLE  wisdom  in  the  daytime  is  a  better 
assurance  of  rest  than  any  amount  of  anxious 
wishing  when  nerves  are  a-jangle  at  night. 

What  you  do  at  noon  often  has  more  influence 
on  sleep  than  what  you  want  and  hope  for, 
at  midnight. 

Coffee’s  drug  element,  caffeine,  whips  up  the 
nerves,  and  when  its  use  is  continued  there’s 
usually  a  penalty  which  no  amount  of  mental 
effort  can  avoid. 

The  part  of  wisdom,  as  so  many  thousands 
have  found,  is  to  turn  away  from  nerve-stimula¬ 
tion  and  adopt  rich,  delicious  Postum  as  the 
mealtime  drink.  Postum  delights  the  taste,  but 
brings  no  disturbance  to  nerves  or  digestion. 
Even  the  little  children  can  share  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Postum  at  any  meal. 

It’s  better  to  anticipate  warnings  than  to  be 
driven  by  them. 

It’s  better  to  encourage  and  preserve  sound 
nerves  and  complete  health  than  to  listen  to  the 
clock  ticks  at  night  and  sa3%  “I  wish!” 

You  can  get  Postum  wherever  good  food  or 
drink  is  sold  and  served.  An  order  today  may 
be  the  beginning,  for  you,  of  the  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort  which  so  many  others  have  found 

Your  grocer  has  both  f  orms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  made  instantly  in  the 
cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger 
bulk,  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the 
drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


in  Postum. 


THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

PURE.  UNLEACHED.  HARDWOOD  ASHES  Tbe  Resi  Fcrtilinr  by  Tut 

A  rompl.t.  iiml  |iro!liu.lilr  friull/er  fori*  1 1  ifiewing  crops, 
fruit,  totuu-co  unit  truck  gi  uw  tug.  top  clrcv  lug  unit  wcil- 
tug  down.  Agrnta  II  nuhil.  C'nMKfcM’OWPKXCE  IXVJTkU. 
AildrchH  JOHN  JOYNT  *  Lucknow,  Ontario.  Can. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  .See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Macultivator  v  Man  Power 


Makes  Work  Easy 


Saves  4  Men  in  the  Gar 


N  A  den  or  on  Farm  or  the 


Lawn. 


is  .  *  -.^**--- L. 


Let  the 
boy  do  t 
work  of 
4  men. 

No 

ing 
hoeing  when 
you  have  this 
power  plant 
on  wheels. 


Garden  and  Farm  Work  Made  Easy 


ECONOMY  in  farm  and  garden  oper¬ 
ations  means  more  profit  and 
greater  satisfaction.  The  Maculti- 
vator  eliminates  the  drudgery  of 
hand  hoeing  or  that  back  breaking 
method  of  pushing  the  cultivator 
irregularly  and  jerkingly  through 
your  vegetable  rows.  The  man  with 
the  hoe  is  not  needed.  Cabbage, 
tomatoes,  young  onions,  lettuce, 
beets,  radishes,  carrots,  celery, 
small  fruits,  seedling  trees  in 


the  nursery,  fiowerB,  mint,  tobacco, 
etc.,  all  cultivated  much  better, 
more  quickly,  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  by  motive  nower.  Your  lawns 
may  be  cut  ana  man  power  saved 
by  the  Macultivator. 

Lessens  labor  costs  in  many  ways. 
Prevents  help  troubles.  Does  the 
work  of  five  men.  Sold  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  make-good,  tryout  guaran¬ 
tee.  W rite  for  interesting  prop-  ( 
osition. 


THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
1316  Dorr  Street,  -  Toledo,  Ohio 
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FENCE 


on 

GATES,  POSTS, I 
ROOFING-PAINTS 


Right  nowl’m  making  another  SLASH 
in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your 
eyes.  I've  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 
88  page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 


JIM 
browns 
COT  PRICE 

CATALOG 


prices.  K  vary (li !nsr  slashed  nay  down 
— Kencing,  Barti  Wire.  Steel  Poets, 
Oaten,  Hoofing  and  Paints  at  real  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  R  vary  thing  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  today.  Jjm  Brown 

BROWN  PENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  C-593 ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Cyclone  i^n  Fence 


Cyclonn  Ponce  ftrnnnd  yoor 
homo  IndicaU**  it  prt>aperoan 
farm.  ChU««4  piMiu>r**by  to  ad- 
nilro  your  property.  Iuci-ohmcm 
property  vnluot. 
vUr  fnnrn  pr«.ipoy«)on  will  Id- 

<r«t  our  prn-Witr  prices  end 
loijit  c«»,il«rxt.  Tell  09  quantity 
ond  Miylo  of  fence  wanted.  Wo 
will  euro  ckocc  cout  of  fence 


CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 


Hkitselman  fence 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  Wo  Pay 

tlio  Freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 

from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  I,awu  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.230  M  U  NC  IE,  INDIANA 


WITTE  *C  Q 

Buzz  Saw 


00 


(’ittnhfth 

*7G.GU 


™  — Cute  Quick.  Needed 1  on 

Every  Farm,  Built  Id  flails.  WraittSMflV 

—complete  with  engine*  *aw. 

frame, mandrel,  pulley  nn«J  belt  f  *  rTApjr'Ji  >  •%  /. 

reedy  to  mount  on  waaon,  elm  ^  Jfv  iWtl 
or  iuntr  akida*  Particular*  fra*.  ~  XJk 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS'\Tf 
Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.^ 
1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ml 


Maks  Your  FORDS  ONI  Into  a 

3-PLOW  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 

nr  it*  fW#y  for  fu/i  /rif«r/n*t-iori 

A  Bates  Machine  and  Tractor  Company  ^ 

taaiO'<>  Benton  St„  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS.  U  i  A 


BIG  PROFITS  in 

Silver  Black  Fox  Farming 

Any  farmer  with  small 
wood  lot  or  orchard  can 
easily  raise  Silver  Black 
Foxes  and  make  much 
^  larger  profits  than  with 
any  other  livestock. 
As  easy  and  inexpensive 
to  raise  as  dogs.  A  good  yearly  income 
possible  from  a  small  start.  Government 
recommends  it.  Demand  for  Silver  Black 
Fox  furs  is  increasing ;  wild  supply  is  very 
scarce.  We  maintain  at  Boonville  near 
Adirondack  Mountains  largest  and  best 
equipped  fox  ranch  in  country  with  ped¬ 
igreed  stock  only. 

Write  for  interesting,  illustrated  Booklet 
and  learn  the  taels  about  this  fascinating 
and  profitable  industry  and  li"W  you  can 
make  good  money  raising  foxes  on  half  an 
acre.  Address 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.  FUR  CO. 
Dept.  F  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  toil  or  a  dozen  hens* 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowlngjuht  how  t ho  uoeount  stands. 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  anytime, 
and  the  balance  struck  at.  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Albert.  I  find  that  most  men  regard  him 
merely  as  a  man  who  invented  a  black 
coat,  with  long  tails  or  skirts.  Twenty  or 
-'ll)  years  ago,  whenever  a  man  desired  to 
clothe  his  form  with  a  near  approach  to 
majesty,  he  put  on  his  "Prince  Albert.” 
and  then  threw  out  his  chest.  That  is  all 
over  now.  History  lots  not  done  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  Albert,  He  was,  in  his  way.  a 
great  man  —greater,  I  think,  than  most 
of  the  real  Fuglisb  kings.  It  was  no  easy 
job  to  play  the  part  of  husband  to  a  rather 
capricious  and  idolizing  queen.  *  Albert 
was  really  a  foreigner  in  a  land  strange 
and  cold  to  him.  but  be  played  his  part 
with  dignity  and  usefulness.  [  knew  a 
farmer  once  who  married  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  and  “famous”  family,  and  had 
to  live  with  his  wife’s  relatives.  He  had 
my  sympathy.  As  for  the  book  on  “Nu¬ 
trition,"  it  is  very  sound.  But  here  is 
little  Rose  ready  for  bed.  She  has  fin¬ 
ished  her  apple,  and  the  book  savs  that 
sleep  is  as  necessary  ns  food.  Well,  we 
have  find  quite  an  evening  before  the 
tire.  I  shall  not  sit.  up  to  waif  for 
the  f Grangers.  Mother  always  does  that 
when  the  young  folks  go  out — says  she 
proposes  to  know'  what  her  brood  is  up 
to.  That’s  a  good  habit,  too.  h.  w.  c. 
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A  FARMER’S  OWN 
SPRAYER 


Invented  by  D.  B.  Smith,  born  and 

rained  on  a  farm— to  array  and  to  kill  Inserts 
to  ore  quickly,  more  certainty,  and  with  less  work 
titan  had  ever  been  possible  before. 

Many  thousands  of  other  farmers  are 
vow  using  thla  sprayer  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

N9  22  Banner 

(COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

For  spraying  to  kill  Insects  and 

fungus  or  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  rotators,  etc. 
Sprays  chicken  houses  anil  stables  for  lire  ami 
disinfecting.  Sprays  cn rliolO,  paint,  white¬ 
wash.  fly  spray,  or  any  othvr  liquid. 

Built  to  stand  rough,  hard  service 
and  strung  chemicals.  Heavy  .galvanized  steel 
or  brim*  tank  Imlila  1  gullott,.  1’utnp  J,  sram- 
less  brass.  2-lncU  diameter.  All  brass  cast¬ 
ings.  Nothing  to  rust,  corrodo  or  wear  out. 
Few  strokes  of  pump  fill  tank  with 
compressed  air  enough  to  spray  cut  ire  contents. 
Automatic,  Brass,  Non-eloggabls  Nozzle  throws 
long,  flno  in  bit  or  coarse  spray.  No  waste. 
Easily  operated  by  nmn,  woman  or  child,  "quick 
as  Ugiitniug.” 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  a 

Smith  No.  22  Banner,  it  Isn’t  necessary  to 
take  a  substltuto.  Our  blit  production  keeps  tho 
price  way  down  on  this  better  sprayer.  It  your 
dealer  can't  supply,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  supply  you.  Write  today  The  editor  of 
this  paper  recommend*  thla  sprayer.  Wo  guar¬ 
antee  satlsactian  or  money  bark. 


BRASS  y 
CASTINGS 
AND  TANK 


AUTOMATIC 

BRASS 

NOZZLE. 

THROWS 

LONG 

DISTANCE 

FINE  J 

MIST 

OR  I 

coarse  I 

SPRAY  fl 


a  N’lifioi,  Meeting.— Oae  of  fhe  high 
schools  near  ns  once  in  a  while  has  a 
farmers’  day,  partly  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  tif  the  IS  boys  who  are  taking  a 
course  in  farming  there,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  who  attend  these  gatherings.  We 
all  went  down  to  one  of  these  meetings 
the  Other  day.  and  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  special 
teacher  who  helps  him  in  training  the 
hoys  for  their  Work  of  the  future  arrange 
these  meetings  for  the  public. 

Some  Thinch  TtUEY  Had. — A  number 
of  speakers  had  been  engaged  to  talk  to 
the  boys  and  their  friends,  among  them 
being  a  man  prominently  connected  with 
the  Farm  Bureau,  another  representing 
the  (}.  L.  F.  Exchange,  still  another  who 
spoke  on  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  a 
couple  of  men  who  came  over  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  to 
give  some  up-to-date  information  on  feed¬ 
ing  poultry  and  stork.  This  part  of  the 
program  certainly  was  interesting  and 
well  worth  while. 

Tub  Bovs  and  Thbxh  Work. — And 
then  we  were  taken  for  a  visit  into  the 
department  where  the  boys  do  some  very 
practical  things,  such  as  learning  to  make 
milking  stools,  step-ladders,  trap-nests 
and  many  other  handy  and  useful  arti¬ 
cles  for  use  uii  the  farm.  Not  many  of 
us  could  do  as  well  as  the  boys  are  doing 
in  this  direction.  I  am  afraid.  Then, 
too.  the  boys  learn  how  to  operate  the 
Babcock  milk-rest i ng  machine.  I  have 
not  time  to  tell  all  they  do;  hut  one  thing 
I  do  not  want  to  forget,  and  thar  is  that 
three  of  the  present  class  have  lately  won 
a  beautiful  cup  for  excellence  in  stock 
judging.  The  boys  are  all  proud  of  this 
cup.  Close  by  the  side  of  the  case  in 
Which  they  keep  it  is  a  picture  pf  the 
hoys  with  their  coach.  I  don’t  know 
which  is  the  more  proud,  however,  the 
class  or  their  instructor. 

Proud  of  ! Ha  Boys. — It  was  not  alone 
the  enp  which  made  the  teacher  of  those 
three  hoys  proud,  nor  did  the  work  they 
had  done  seem  To  he  everything  to  him. 
The  fact  that  these  were  his  boys  an  1 
that  thev  were  doing  well  counted  for 
most.  I  know  this  was  true,  because 
after  one  of  the  addresses  the  professor 
marched  down  the  aisle  with  his  boys 
keeping  him  company,  and  with  a  good, 
earnest  ring  in  his  voire  introduced  them 
to  those  in  the  hall.  How  they  did  cheer, 
those  farmer  folks,  and  I  am  sure  they 
were  proud,  too. 

Tub  Best  of  It  Ai.l. — As  those  boys 
stood  there,  so  straight  and  manly,  I 
recognized  one  of  them,  and  I  could  not 
help  being  glad  in  my  very  heart  of 
hearts  that  that  particular  boy  is  forging 
to  the  front  so  well.  I  remembered  a 
day  several  years  ago  when  wp  wrere 
shocked  to  team  that  this  boy’s  father 
and  mother  and.  1  believe,  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  killed  on  a 
railroad  crossing  a  few  miles  from  our 
farm.  He  was  then  a  little  chap,  The 
whole  thing  seemed  one  of  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  events  flint  had  over  happened  to 
any  of  the  folks  of  our  quiet  community. 
What  would  become  of  those  children 
Who  were  lefr? 

“Of  a  Strong  Courage  !” — The  little 
chaps  went  here  and  there  to  live,  and 
for  a  time  1  quite  lost  track  of  them:  hut 
here  was  one  of  them,  working  hard  to 
master  farming;  and  the  principal  of  the 
school  told  me  thnt  he  was  already  capa¬ 
ble  of  going  out  and  managing  a  farm 
successfully.  In  facl,  he  has  already 
done  a  good  deal  of  practical  work  of 
that  kind,  and  by  the  time  his  course  is 
finished  at  the  school  he  will  be  ready 
for  most  anything  in  the  line  of  practical 
farming. 

Boon  Out  of  Trouble.—- rSometimes 

when  disasters  overtake  us  or  someone 
we  love,  it  seems  as  if  everything  were 
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S_ — "Tc-uacaS  :omi>resgvil  air  sprayer 
■gvii  not  needed.  Holds 
half  gallon.  2.  One 
slow  stroke  sprays  ten  times  as  fast  and  niurli 
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YOU  CAN  now  own  one  of  these 
handy,  money-making,  time¬ 
saving  machines  for  less  money. 
The  Utilitor  has  proved  its  ability  on 
hundreds  of  farms  to  do  better,  faster 
and  less  expensive  work  than  animal 
power. 

On  the  belt  it  has  no  equal  for  its 
size.  It  moves  from  job  to  job  under 
its  own  power. 

All  hitches  have  been  simplified  and 
perfected. 

We  are  also  offering  the  NEW 
RIDING  TYPE  Utilitor.  It  steers 
from  a  comfortable  seat  by  means  of 
a  tiller  control.  Most  of  the  operations 
are  watched  from  the  driving  position. 

The  New  Riding  Type  sells  for 
$340  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Ask  for  Model 
501-A. 

With  increased  discount  and 
reduced  prices  the  Utilitor  is  more 
attractive  than  ever  from  the  dealer’s 
standpoint. 

Complete  description  of  all  models 
on  request.  Please  address  Depart¬ 
ment  903. 


Standard  Walking  Type  Utilitor 
with  Plow 


Standard  W diking  Type  Utilitor 
Equipped  with  S4-inch  Mowers 


New  R  iding  Type,  Model  501-A 
$340f.o.b.  Factory 
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You  never  heard  of  a  truly  great  or  sueeesaful 
man  u'ho  ever  Struck  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
refused  to  leorlc  over  time.' 

WE  are  having  a  good  many  “resolutions”  and 
letters  about  that  report  of  t lie  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  on  rural  schools.  Most  of  these  com¬ 
munications  are  quite  critical.  Now,  we  have  not 
jet  been  able  to  obtain  a  full  copy  of  this  report, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  criticize  it  have 
ever  read  it  through.  Our  suggestion  i>  that  we 
reserve  comment  until  this  report  lias  been  well 
studied.  There  is  no  occasion  for  haste.  N<>  school 
legislation  can  be  put  through  this  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  planning  to  hold  hundreds  of  meetings,  at 
which  this  report  will  he  freely  analyzed.  Let’s  go 
at  it  right.  Our  readers  know  that  The  It.  N.-Y. 
will  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  We  have  no  preju¬ 
dice  for  or  against  the  report,  but  we  have  great 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  country  people,  and  in  their 
ability  to  analyze  this  report. 

;k 

E  find  a  number  of  people  who  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  "Wave  of  crime”  which, 
they  say.  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  daily  papers  report  murders,  hold-ups,  and 
spectacular  crimes  freely,  but  in  our  own  observation 
we  have  not  noticed  the  “wave.”  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  these  papers  seldom,  or  never,  print  any¬ 
thing  about  the  acts  of  kindly  devotion  or  beautiful 
sacrifices  which  enter  the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  Let  a  man  shoot  another,  rob  a 
bank,  bootleg  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  or  run  off  with 
his  neighbor’s  wife,  and  he  will  get  several  columns 
on  the  first  page.  Let  him  save  a  human  life  or  care 
for  a  little  child  or  help  his  neighbor  in  distress, 
and  the  smallest  type  ever  invented  is  far  too  large 
to  record  such  a  deed.  The  "wave”  of  crime  is 
largely  imaginary.  Tt  has  entered  the  imagination 
of  the  American  people  because  the  influential  pa¬ 
pers  prefer  to  advertise  the  works  of  Satan  rather 
than  those  of  Christ.  Let  them  stop  printing  the 
record  of  the  imps  of  infernal  regions  on  the  first 
page,  and  the  "wave  of  crime”  will  end  in  the  back¬ 
yard.  The  way  to  stop  the  big  crimes  is  for  the  rich 
and  educated  to  stop  their  own  petty,  sneaking  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  law.  and  practice  in  their  private  lives 
the  theories  they  advance  for  the  public. 

* 

THE  ordinary  roadside  market  has  served  a  good 
purpose  in  its  day.  On  well-traveled  roads 
such  a  marker  attracts  much  custom,  and  enables 
farmers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  advantage.  In 
some  localities  such  markets  are  falling  into  disre¬ 
pute.  Farmers  have  made  the  mistake  of  charging 
too  much.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  housewife 
should  patronize  a  road  stand  unless  she  can  make 
a  good  bargain  by  doing  so.  She  cannot  afford  to 
drive  to  the  stand  and  pay  as  much  as  the  grocer 
would  charge  to  deliver  the  goods.  If  farmers  per¬ 
sist  in  such  charges,  they  will  kill  the  plan.  Then, 
again,  many  fakers  are  posing  as  farmers.  They  buy 
produce  on  the  regular  market  and  haul  il  to  the 
country.  Then  they  offer  it  as  "fresh  goods.”  in 
connection  with  soft  drinks  and  "hot  dogs.”  The 
public  is  learning  these  tricks,  ami  will  stop  buying 
il’  they  are  kept  up.  The  time  has  come  for  new 
suggestions.  We  think  advertising  in  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  would  pay.  Our  plan  would  he  for  a  number 
of  farmers  to  combine  and  open  a  co-operative  stand 
in  some  good  location.  Attend  well  to  packing  and 
quality,  and  run  bright  advertisements  In  the  local 
papers,  telling  just  what  they  have  to  offer.  Our 
brief  experience  in  this  line  indicates  that  town 
people  will  be  glad  to  drive  out  to  some  definite 
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place  and  buy  guaranteed  goods  at  a  fair  price.  It 
would  be  better  than  standing  in  the  dust  waiting 
for  c-hauce  customers  to  come. 

ft* 

It  looks  like  daylight-saving  again  this  year  for 
Massachusetts.  This  i>  my  opinion  ;  it  is  throwing  a 
little  move  sand  into  the  gears  for  the  farmer.  Yon 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink.  We  never  have  gone  by  it.  and  don’t  intend 
to  this  year.  It  may  be  all  right  to  turn  on  the  lights 
at  3  A.  M.  and  set  the  hens  to  work,  but  it  doesn’t  go 
with  the  hired  man.  D.  r.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

HE  old  Bay  State  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
one  left  in  the  East  with  a  daylight-saving  law. 
New  York  had  one.  but  it  was  repealed.  New  Jersey 
tried  for  one,  but  was  blocked  in  the  State  Senate. 
Many  of  our  cities  a  ml  large  towns  have  a  local 
ordinance.  In  New  Jersey  such  efforts  to  change 
ant]  regulate  the  time  have  boon  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  In  most  country  districts  in  New  York  the 
farmers  pay  no  attention  to  local  ordinances  in 
near-by  towns.  For  the  past  few  years  France  has 
worked  under  daylight-saving  time.  The  other  day 
the  French  legislature  voted  to  go  hack  to  standard 
time.  Our  friend  is  right  about  the  lions  and  the 
hired  .man.  You  can  get  the  liens  up  early  by  turn- 
ins  on  tlie  lights  arfd  providing  breakfast.  The  liens 
stay  "up”  and  keep  at  work.  The  hired  man  might 
get  up  at  three  o’clock  and  eat  breakfast — if  it  was 
ready — but  if.  be  had  ordinary  judgment  he  would 
go  back  to.  bed  again. 

W11AT  is  the  dog  population  of  the  United 
States?  The  average  person  who  saw  dogs 
running  about  might  put  it  at  a  full  billion.  A 
proposition  has  been  made  to  tax  all  dogs  $1  each, 
and  apply  the  money  to  paying  (ho  soldiers’  bonus. 
We  find  it  next  to  impossible  lo  find  the  dog  popula¬ 
tion  of  most  States.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey 
there  is  no  State  dog  tax:  each  township  keeps  its 
own  little  record.  So  far  as  we  can  find,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  figure  out  the  State’s  total.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  total  dog  population  is  about 
400,000.  In  New  York  State,  onts’do  of  the  great 
city,  the  total  number  of  licenser]  dogs  is  about 
307.0OO.  In  New  York  Pity  101.000  dogs  were 
licensed.  If  you  take  these  two  States  as  repre¬ 
sentative  and  compare  dogs  to  human  population, 
there  may  be  7.0OO.000  dogs  in  the  country.  The 
average  citizen  will  probably  cry  out  at  once  that 
this  cannot  be  correct.  He  knows  there  must  he  at 
least  250,000,000  dog;-.  IIow  does  he  know  it.  anti 
how  can  he  prove  it? 

* 

OF  remember  the  recent  article  signed 
"Farmer.”  which  discussed  the  hired-man  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  about  30  letters  from  people 
who  want  “Farmer’s”  address.  Most  of  these  people 
want  a  job,  and.  of  course.  "Farmer”  has  only  one 
job  at  best.  It  is  not  uni  practice  in  such  cases  to 
give  addresses  without,  the  consent  of  the  original 
writer.  We  send  all  letters  to  the  person  who  wrote 
the  original  article,  and  let  him  use  his  judgment 
about  replying.  This  is  the  only  fair  way  to  act, 
for  a  busy  farmer  cannot  spend  the  time  required 
for  answering  dozens  of  letters  when  lie  has  nothing 
to  offer. 

tk 

HE  term  of  William  A.  Calder,  Senator  from 
New  York  State,  will  expire  next  year.  His 
successor  must  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  this  year. 
It  is  time,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  Senator  Calder 
is  entitled  to  another  term.  Speaking  for  farmers 
and  country  people,  wo  may  well  ask  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  lias  done  which  entitles  him  to  any  particular 
favors  from  farmers.  What  is  his  record  on  prohi¬ 
bition?  The  next  Congress  will  witness  the  biggest 
figlit  ever  known  over  the  enforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  law.  The  enemies  of  the  law  realize  this, 
and  are  preparing  for  ihe  struggle.  There  are  half 
x  dozen  or  more  laws  which  have  a  direct  hearing 
upon  farming,  and  their  fate  will  he  decided  in  the 
next  Congress.  I »<»  the  farmers  of  New  York  State 
want  to  send  Senator  Calder  hack  for  another  term? 
Two  years  ago,  in  spite  of  much  opposition.  Senator 
Wadsworth  was  carried  back  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Republican  tidal  wave.  There  will  be  no  such  wave 
this  year,  and  the  Democrats  are  likely-  to  nominate 
ex-Covernor  Smith,  who  is  one  of  Hit*  most  popular 
men  in  the  State,  and  openly  opposed  to  Ihe  prohi¬ 
bition  law  and  general  farm  legislation.  In  order 
to  beat  him,  the  Republicans  must  nominate  the 
strongest  man  they  can  find.  It  is  time  to  Stop  and 
ask  if  Senator  Calder  is  the  man? 

r  5k 

TIIE  next  session  of  Congress  will  he  one  of  the 
most  important  since  the  starting  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.  There  will  be  many  great  questions  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  to  farmers  which  must  be  settled. 
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Many  ’fights  acquired  after  years  of  struggle  must 
be  protected.  The  next  Congress  will  be  no  place 
for  dodgers  and  half-hearted  politicians.  If  farmers 
are  to  he  fairly  represented,  they  must  get  busy  at 
once  to  influence  nominations.  If  they  do  not.  they 
are  likely  to  have  spurious  candidates  thrust  upon 
them,  and  find  later  on  that  many  of  the  laws  they 
have  fought  for  so  long  are  in  danger.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  farmers  were  in  a  better  position 
to  make  their  influence  felt  in  public  matters  than 
right  now. 

* 

Mrs.  A,  because  of  neglect,  etc.,  left  A.  Since  then 
he  has  received  and  opened  mail  intended  for  her.  and 
addressed  to  her.  What  can  be  done  about  it?  E. 

HERE  have  been  so  many  questions  like  this  one 
that  we  answer  here.  The  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  considers  that  it  has  made  a  “good  delivery’ 
when  any  member  of  a  family  receives  mail  for  an¬ 
other  member.  Of  course,  the  department  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  about  family  differences.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  notify  the  rural  carrier  or  postmaster  that 
your  mail  must  be  delivered  into  your  own  hands. 
Live  this  notice  in  writing.  If.  after  that,  your 
mail  is  opened,  the  Postoffice  Department  will,  upon 
notice,  investigate,  and  if  they  can  catch  the  guilty 
parties  will  prosecute  them.  Such  opening  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  offence. 
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IF  we  look  at  things  fairly  we  must  admit  that 
the  chief  trouble  with  marketing  farm  produce 
is  a  lack  of  fair  distribution.  All  the  way  from 
asparagus  to  Zinnias  there  never  was  a  time  when 
every  one  had  all  he  wanted  of  any  farm  product. 
Even  in  limes  of  so-called  “gluts"  there  are  starving 
or  half-fed  people  who  do  not  have  half  enough  to 
eat.  When  onions  rot  In  the  lield  for  lack  of  sale 
there  are  thousands  of  city  people  who  never  have 
half  the  onions  they  desire.  The  price  of  eggs  may 
go  so  low  that  a  business  hen  will  he  almost  ashamed 
to  lay,  and  yet  eggs  will  mean  a  luxury  to  many. 
Thus  what  is  known  as  “over-production”  means 
not  that  our  farmers  produce  too  much  food,  hut 
they  produce  more  than  our  present  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  can  care  for.  There  never  was  so  much 
food  in  the  world  that  everyone  could  he  well  fed. 
One  trouble  with  the  farm  situation  now  is  that 
we  are  producing  more  milk.  eggs,  grain,  etc.,  than 
the  distributors  can  handle.  The  surplus,  dumped 
upon  the  market,  without  any  proper  attempt,  to 
dispose  of  it.  is  what  brings  prices  down  to  ruinous 
figures.  If  we  should  have  a  most  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  season  this  year  it  will  mean  a  tremendous  crop, 
without  improving  the  farm  situation.  With  an 
unfavorable  season,  resulting  in  a  short  crop,  many 
of  our  farm  problems  would  bo  solved.  Just  bow 
to  prevent  market  "gluts"  anti  slumps  in  farm  prices 
is  the  biggest  problem  in  the  world  today.  In  most 
manufacturing  lines  it  is  usually  possible  to  regu¬ 
late  production,  but  that  is  something  never  yet 
worked  out  in  farming.  Whenever  prices  for  some 
product  run  high  one  season  thousands  of  farmers 
proceed  to  “plunge”  on  it  the  next  year,  and  thus 
break  the  market.  We  think  there  is  too  much 
gambling  in  crop  production  as  well  as  in  crop  sell¬ 
ing.  The  wisest  course  for  the  individual  farmer 
just  now  is  to  go  t >ii  about  as  ho  has  done  in  the 
past,  saving  on  cost  of  production  wherever  he  can, 
and  not  trying  to  make  any  great  increase. 


Brevities 

Boot  the  bootlegger. 

An  open  mind  and  a  closed  mouth  captures  wisdom. 
A  closed  mind  and  an  open  mouth  lets  wisdom  escape. 

There  seems  litt'e  doubt  that  the  general  practice  of 
lighting  the  henhouse  has  flooded  the  Winter  market 
with  eggs. 

Excellent  grapes  are  now  coining  to  New  York 
from  Argentina,  and  melons  from  Venezuela.  We  are 
promised  butter  from  Labrador  before  long. 

C an  we  safely  seed  down  with  the  oats  and  peas 
crop?  In  wet  -seasons  wo  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fair  seeding,  but  when  the  Spring  is  dry  the  oats  and 
pens,  growing  together,  are  too  thick  and  rank  for  the 
young  grass. 

II ebb  are  throe  reports  from  Northern  readers  who 
have  wintered  in  Florida:  “This  place  is  as  near  I e-  ven 
as  one  can  get.  in  Winter."  The  other "The  <•'  ’»•"<* 
here  is  worth  $2,000  per  acre;  the  soil  $5.”  And  hi*  : 
“It  is  a  land  of  pure  delight  —for  speculators  and  hotel- 
keepers." 

To  show  how  animals  multiply,  a  Government  bulle¬ 
tin  states  that  11  years  ago  dO  reindeer  were  landed  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  off  Alaska.  There  are  now  -110 
reindeer  on  the  islands,  and  many  have  been  killed  for 
food.  The  reindeer  is  regarded  as  the  coming  dairy 
an’nu’1  for  the  North. 

We  b.iVe  often  told  lmw  some  dairymen  use  Japanese 
millet  for  the  -:'o.  Tt  makes  a  good  silage  crop  when 
cut  fine  and  wfil  stamped  down.  When  cut  wi’h  a 
binder  the  millet  is  easily  handled.  Now  we  hear  of 
using  millet  as  a  catch  crop,  to  be  plowed  under.  It 
also  makes  a  good  mulch  or  cover  for  strawberries. 
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Manufacturing  Cotton  in  Europe 

We  have  mentioned  the  plan  recently  adopted  of 
sending  cotton  from  this  country  direct  to  the  Dan¬ 
ube  Valley  section  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  greatest 
cotton  mills  in  the  world  are  located  there.  It  is  a 
section  where  money  is  cheap  and  credit  poor,  so 
that  mill  owners  are  mostly  unable  to  buy  American 
cotton  with  which  to  occupy  their  mills.  In  this 
emergency  the  plan  was  devised  of  doing  “piece¬ 
work”  on  a  very  large  scale.  Cotton  is  to  be  sent 
from  America  to  these  foreign  mills,  and  made  into 
cloth  at  a  fixed  price  per  yard.  Then  the  cloth  is  put 
into  market  and  sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 
Under  this  system  the  foreign,  mill  is  kei.it  busy,  the 
workmen  are  paid,  the  steamship  lines  receive 
freight,  and  the  American  growers  receive  more  for 
their  cotton  than  they  could  if  it  were  sold  in  our 
ordinary  markets.  From  Southern  California  alone 
over  1.000  bales  of  cotton  have  been  handled  in  this 
way.  The  doth  has  been  madt  and  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed.  One  of  our  readers  who  was 
interested  iu  this  method,  which  is  known  as  the  Toll 
plan,  has  interviewed  the  manager  of  these  Euro¬ 
pean  mills,  and  says: 

The  manager  had  with  him  some  pieces  of  cloth : 
prints,  I  believe,  is  the  technical  name  for  it,  that  he 
made  out  of  low,  ordinary,  stained  Mississippi  cotton. 
Fie  has  succeeded  in  making  four  yards  of  cloth  to  the 
pound,  selling  at  18c  a  yard,  with  the  cost  of  making, 
including  all  the  charges  from  the  growers  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  being  32e,  netting  the  owner  40c  a  pound.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  accepted  four  to  five 
cents  a  pound  iu  cash  the  day  the  cotton  was  shipped. 

The  Golden  Rule  in  Real  Estate 

I  was  very  much  interested  iri  your  article  on  page 
263.  entitled  “Helping  the  Farmer  to  Help  Himself.” 
as  I  now  own  and  live  on  the  farm  on  which  Lauren  If. 
Colwell  was  born  and  lived  until  he  was  married.  I 
also  was  one  of  the  boys  he  helped,  and  there  are  about 
50  other  men  who  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Colwell  has 
been  a  blessing  to  the  young  men.  Too  bad  there  are 
not  more  men  like  this  man  ;  he  had  a  way  of  encourag¬ 
ing  you  when  things  went  wrong.  I  started  in  without 
anything.  Mr.  Colwell  bought  me  a  small  farm  of  100 
acres.  The  first  year  T  was  to  pay  interest,  and  more 
if  I  could.  Well,  tilings  went  badly.  I  lost  four  cows, 
ami  every  calf  I  tried  to  raise  I  lost.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  lacked  $15  of  paying  my  interest,  Mr.  Colwell 
said  to  me:  “You  have  had  bad  luck  this  year.  You 
go  right  on;  we  will  call  it  paid.”  It  is  too  bad  Mr. 
Colwell  has  to  give  up  this  work,  for  no  one  can  fill 
his  place. 

I  will  give  you  one  instance  where  Mr.  Cohvell 
showed  faith  in  boys.  A  certain  boy.  who  never  had  a 
chance,  went  to  Colwell  and  told  him  lie  would  like  a 
farm.  Colwell  told  him  he  would  see  what  he  could  do. 
Some  of  the  best  men  iu  Deposit  advised  him  that  this 
hoy  never  could  pay  for  a  farm.  Colwell  said:  “Well, 
he  never  will  unless  he  has  a  chance,  and  I  will  give 
him  that  chance.”  And  he  did.  and  today  this  man,  who 
is  yet  a  young  man,  has  a  good  farm,  has  built  a  large, 
new  barn,  runs  two  cars,  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  money 
iu  the  bank,  thanks  to  Lauren  Colwell. 

Broome  Co.,  X.  Y,  guv  blowers. 

Mr.  Colwell  is  the  man  who  buys  farms  for  de¬ 
serving  young  men  and  accepts  character  as  security 
for  the  money.  Men  may  organize  or  battle  po¬ 
litically  for  their  rights,  hut  they  will  never  make 
great  permanent  progress  in  reviving  agriculture 
and  making  farming  a  beloved  business  until  they 
take  up  more  of  the  spirit  shown  by  Lauren  H.  Col¬ 
well.  The  average  “money  lender”  is  not  regarded 
as  Colwell  is  by  the  men  who  owe  their  homes  to 
him. 


A  Suggestion  to  Women  Farmers 

In  this  land  there  are  thousands  of  women  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  marry.  Worthy  are  many 
of  them  to  become  the  wives  of  good  men.  Many  of 
them  would  like  to  make  and  have  a  home  of  their 
own,  as  the  most  of  ns  mortals  do.  The  following 
appeals  to  me  as  a  method  b.\  which  some  of  them, 
at  least,  could  make  a  home  and  lead  a  useful  life: 

Two  young  women  can  live  together  as  sisters  if 
indeed  they  can  agree  and  are  willing  to  give  the 
method  a  trial.  Now  let  two  young  women  who  have 
uo  money,  but.  are  willing  to  work,  join  their  for¬ 
tunes  of  one  dollar  each,  and  make  an  agreement  to 
work  and  place  their  money  together  until  they  have 
enough  to  start  in  business  for  themselves,  as  fol¬ 
lows 

First,  they  should  work  on  an  up-to-date  farm, 
where  there  is  a  good,  up-to-date  vegetable  garden, 
and  where  chickens  are  raised  successfully,  and 
while  working  and  earning  money  to  place  in  the 
bank  with  which  to  start  business  for  themselves, 
they  should  learn  all  they  can  in  regard  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  chickens  and  vegetable  gardening.  They 
should  he  on  the  lookout  for  a  small  place  with  a 
few  acres  of  land,  which  can  he  hired  or  leased  for 
five  or  ten  years,  and  when  they  have  money  enough 
with  which  to  start,  let  them  commence  to  garden 
and  raise  chickens,  fan  women  do  the  hard  work  in 
a  vegetable  garden?  Yes,  by  gradual  progress,  small 
day  at  first.  I  often  get  through  hard  work  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  hard  work  tu  easy  for  a  while  and  then 
back  to  the  hard  work  again. 
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One  of  the  women  could  remain  on  the  farm  and 
furnish  money  to  hire  some  of  the  hard  work  done, 
say  for  one  or  a  part  of  a  year,  and  room  with  her 
business  partner  at  night,  until  they  are  well  start¬ 
ed.  if  deemed  advisable.  Trust  iu  God  and  go  to 
work,  determined  to  succeed.  When  well  started, 
take  one  or  two  poor  children  to  bring  up.  if  that 
meets  your  approval.  A  blessing  to  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Get  married,  one  of  you?  If  so,  let  the  one 
who  remains  secure  another  business  partner.  Both 
get  married?  All  right,  if  you  do  well.  And  I  am 
not  sure  but  twd  wise  young  men  will  want  you. 
Now  you  have  my  theory,  and  two  young  women 
who  will  cut  out  fashions,  high-heeled  shoes,  silk 
stockings,  etc.,  and  dress  plainly,  can,  as  I  trust, 
make  a  success.  And  if  two  can  make  a  success  in 
that  way,  thousands  more  can  do  the  same. 

AN  OLD  EX-VEGETABLE  GARDENER. 


Health  of  the  Country  Child 

I  am  enclosing  something  I  just  cut  from  a  well- 
known  magazine,  and  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  Our 
two  childreu  attend  a  centralized  school,  which  two 
years  ago  we  thought  a  very  good  one.  They  are  iust 
finishing  a  large  addition  and  trying  to  adopt  citified 
methods,  copied  from  the  school  system  of  a  nearby 
oily.  "Speed"  seems  to  be  their  motto.  The  children 
are  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time,  instead  of  requiring  thoroughness 
and  understauding  of  the  subject.  Under  the  present 
system  of  education  the  children  are  being  trained  as 
mere  machines.  n.  P.  wells. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  article  referred  to  is  entitled  “The  Woman’s 
Own  .Tub — The  Child.”  printed  in  the  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view  for  February.  A  number  of  our  readers  have 
written  about  this,  taking  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Wells.  We  regard  the  article  as  an  ill-concealed 
sneer  at  country  children  and  country  conditions 
There  is  certainly  no  evidence  about  this  article  to 
indicate  that  the  author  ever  saw  the  country,  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  country  children,  or  ever 
had  any  children  of  her  (or  his)  own!  It  reads  to 
us  just  like  one  of  those  pieces  of  gilded  “guff”  which 
so-called  educators  are  emitting.  Here  is  a  sample: 

In  tip1  matter  of  health  country  children  are  also 
worse  off  than  city  children.  In  ear-defects  country 
children  are  four  times  worse  thau  city  children,  while 
eye-defects  run  nearly  twice  as  high  t’nr  country  as  for 
city  children.  Evcu  breathing  defects  and  malnutrition 
arc  worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  16  per  cent 
of  the  country  children  being  Improperly  fed  and  under¬ 
nourished,  while  only  i  per  cent  of  city  children  suffer 
from  this  cause.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Teachers’ 
College.  Columbia  University,  is  my  authority  for  these 
figures.  Dr.  Wood  also  makes  the  statement  that  the 
death  rate  in  rural  areas  is  five  tinfes  as  high  as  in  New 
York  City. 

Witli  all  respect  for  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  we  do 
not  believe  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
ought  to  tell  us  why  we  are  constantly  importuned 
to  give  money  to  help  send  city  children  to  the  coun¬ 
try  for  their  health.  Surely  no  one  thinks  of  sending 
country  children  to  the  city  in  order  that  they  may 
he  given  “fresh  air."  We  have  had  much  personal 
experience  in  taking  city  children  to  live  in  the 
country,  and  we  have  seen  too  many  of  them  “come 
back”  in  health  when  taken  to  the  farm  to  have  very 
much  respect  for  such  statistics  and  opinions.  The 
great  trouble  with  many  of  these  educators  and  fad¬ 
dists  is  that  they  prove  too  much — and  destroy  their 
own  argument  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  must  judge 
their  message  by  common  sense. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  Farmers’  Co-operative  Food  Company  at  Fort 
Edward,  Washington  County,  organized  less  than  a 
year  ago,  is  doing  a  fine  business  despite  very  stiff  com¬ 
petition.  They  are  very  advantageously  located  on  the 
canal  and  railroad.  The  canal  passes  right  by  the  end 
of  their  warehouse,  and  the  T>.  &  H.  siding  is  arranged 
so  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  unloading  feed  into  the 
warehouse  without  carting.  This  farmers’  company  is 
also  equipped  with  a  good  coal  slutte.  They  are  hand¬ 
ling  G.  L.  F.  products,  and  the  strength  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  appears  to  he  growing  in  that  locality. 

In  Dutchess  County  I  ran  on  to  a  very  interesting 
development  in  connection  with  the  radio  telephone. 
The  Bed  Hook  Grange  is  installing  a  large  machine, 
approximate  cost  $250.  and  planning  frequent  radio 
programs.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  Grange  mem¬ 
bers,  who  stated  that  a  few  men  had  underwritten  the 
scheme.  Every  county  I  go  iu  seems  to  be  crazy  over 
the  developments  in  radio. 

Everything  looks  bright  for  the  Sheep  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  since  the  sale  of  the  State  clip.  Demand  for 
wool  is  increasing.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  they  are 
paying  $10  to  $12  for  ewes  in  the  West,  where  they 
could  hardly  be  given  away  a  year  ago.  Local  dealers 
will  no  doubt  take  advantage  of  every  possible  leverage 
they  can  with  the  stimulated  conditions. 

Confidence  in  the  tuberculosis  situation  is  rather  un¬ 
certain.  So  many  reacting  animals  are  no  lesion  cases, 
throws  a  shadow  of  doubt  iu  the  minds  of  many  breed¬ 
ers.  F 


Wants  Honest  Woolen  Cloth 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  letter  to  the 
wool  growers  association,  which  I  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  if  you  would  properly  address  it.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  some  samples  of  the  cloth  they  are  making  from  new, 
long-fleece  wool,  so  I  may  order  some  patterns  and  get 
some  deceut  clothes,  which  I  am  unable  to  get  from 
stores.  When  I  bought  an  overcoat  six  weeks  ago  I 
demanded  to  know  whether  it  was  all  wool,  and  the  best 
the  merchant  could  assure  me  was  that  it  had  been  so 
recommended  to  him.  Iu  six  weeks’  wear  it  is  all  but 
frayed  around  the  cuffs,  and  the  merchant  has  agreed  to 
take  it  back.  It  recalls  to  me  an  incident  of  a  few 
,'cars  ago.  when  the  leading  men  iu  the  clothing  business 
petitioned  the  New  England  mill  men  to  put  better 
quality  wool  iu  their  clothes,  as  the  inferior  stuff  was 
ruining  their  business.  In  W.  W.  Reynolds’  contr-’bu- 
tion  in  the  current  number  I  was  again  reminded  of  my 
duty  toward  agriculture,  but  the  needed  address  of  the 
cloth-making  organization  was  missing.  Neither  could  I 
locate  it  in  back  numbers,  nor  could  I  find  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  direct  me.  G  E  M 

The  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  wool  growers. 
The  Country  is  full  of  people  who  would  gladly  buy 
cloth  and  blankets  direct  if  they  knew  where  the  goods 
could  be  obtained.  We  believe  that  this  co-operative 
manufacturing  and  direct  sale  point  the  way  to  indus- 
Lial  freedom  for  both  producers  and  consumers. 


increasing  Demand  tor  Veterinarians 

I,,?'*  a?LaC'mgh °f  tbe  itM?*  h,jm*  b-v  thp  automobile 
Iti  V  \go-od  mau-v  people  think  There  is  u«.  further 
r jetennamus.  The  fact  is  that,  nonvithstand- 
the  motor  car.  the  actual  reduction  in  the  number 
ot  horses  m  the  country  is  small,  and.  further,  the  need 

i°^V  T!nan-!.ns  to  eare  frtl'  food-producing  animals  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was  to  protect  horses  iu  the  cities. 
The  secretary  of  the  American  Horse  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  states  tlmr  in  many  ciries  the  horse  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  motor  truck. 

In  tile  last  10  years  the  value  of  animals  in  New 

nooonrt  ?  io-,o7ic’a'sefl  frora  $^000,000  to  $314,- 
xIn  there  was  one  veterinarian  for  each 

looo  .. '  Hnrth  of  animals  w  New  York  State.  In 
!.y-u  *hP1,,p.  "as  but  one  veterinarian  for  $303,000  of 
five  stock  investment.  While  the  value  of  animals  is 
increasing,  the  number  of  veterinarians  is  decreasing, 
Iu  1  14  there  were  over  2.000  students  in  the  veferin- 
ary  Colleges  of  the  T  tilted  States.  In  Iplp  there  were 
1  ■  •  ;,.nd  now  there  are  less  than  TOO  students  in  all  the 

veterinary  schools  of  both  the  United  States  and 
<  iinada. 

Prior  to  1010  the  greater  number  of  veterinary  stu¬ 
dents  came  from  the  large  cities.  Sow*  they  come  for 
the  greater  [.art,  from  the  country  and  smaller  towns, 
llie  transfer  of  veterinary  work  from  the  horse  in  the 
city  to  farm  animals  in  the  country  is  oue  of  rlie  most 
important  factors  in  the  adjustment  of  tbe  profession 
to  the  needs  of  the  public.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
value  of  five  stock  is  creating  a  demand  for  the  services 
•  d  properly  qualified  veterinarians  that  has  not  been 
equaled  iu  the  past.  Experience  has  shown  that  suc¬ 
cessful  animal  husbandry  in  a  thickly  settled  community 
cannot  be  maintained  without  adequate  veterinary 
service.  1  lie  losses  trom  diseases  of  animals  constitute 
the  great  stumbling  block  to  the  industry.  These  can 
be  minimized  by  preventing  or  controlling  the  destruc¬ 
tive  maladies  and  by  the  proper  treatment  of  individual 
cases  with  the  other  troubles.  There  is  no  cither  service 
of  more  vital  importance  to  the  live  stock  industry 
than  that  which  can  be  rendered  hv  competent  veterin- 
arians.  ‘  E. 


Boosting  Better  Breeds  in  Wyoming  and 
Genesee  Counties  N.  Y. 

1  he  farmers  in  Wyoming  and  Genesee  counties  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  better  stock  means  greater 
Pr°fits-  To  h<d i>  in  this  development,  the  cashier  of 
the  \\ yomuvg  imd  I’avilion  Banking  Companies  put  a 
proposition  up  to  the  boys  of  those  two  communities 
whereby  they  could  secure  a  purebred  calf,  give  the 
banks  notes  m  payment,  keep  the  calves  for  one  year 
and  then  sell  them.  Bur  the  boys  thought  of  the 
financial  part  of  rhe  proposition  and  the  selling  of  the 
calves  just  before  the  time  of  their  greatest  value  This 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  another  one  submitted.  Fif¬ 
teen  boys  bought  purebred  heifers,  rouging  in  nrice 
from  $125  to  $246.  p 

We  have  organized  a  club,  knowu  as  the  Paviliou- 
Vy inning  Better  Cattle  Club.  The  following  board  of 
advisers  w  ere  chosen  to  help  in  the  work :  W.  A. 
Campbell,  auctioneer  and  farmer;  F.  J.  Ryan,  high 
school  principal;  X.  !!,  Freeman,  who  is  with  Mr.  Grat- 
wick  at  Highland  Farms;  K.  B.  Musser.  Eastern  rep- 
sentative  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  and 
C.  A.  Graham,  hanker.  Mr.  W  II.  Gratwick  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  rhe  club,  and  is  giving  the  use  of  his 
purebred  Guernsey  sires  without  cost  to  the  bovs.  We 
are  planning  a  banquet  in  the  Spring,  at  which  we 
intend  to  entertain  our  fathers  and  others  connected 
with  the  club.  Iu  July  or  August  we  expect  to  exhibit 
our  cattle.  Already  many  generous  prizes  have  been 
offered,  and  we  are  going  to  put  on  a  real  live-stock 
sbow-  EARL  WHEELER. 


The  Local  Price  of  Wool 

Du  page  3*7  there  is  an  article  by  F.  E.  Robertson. 
"The  Sheep  Growers  Win.”  I  want  to  take  exception 
to  one  statement  in  regard  to  the  price  growers  would 
have  received,  had  they  sold  their  wool  to  local  buyers. 
T.  ho  article  states  that  growers  would  not  have  received 
an  average  price  of  15c  per  lb.  for  their  wool  had  thev 
sold  locally. 

Our  wool  went  to  the  State  wool  pool,  and  we  had 
a  statement  showing  the  grading  of  all  the  wool  received 
at  Syracuse,  and  that  wool  would  have  sold  for  an 
average  of  about  23c  per  lb.  to  our  local  hnyers.  As 
a  rule,  they  paid  21c  per  lh,  for  coarse  wtols.  and  28c 
for  fine  lots.  I  don't  know  what  prices  were  paid  in 
other  sections  of  the  Stare,  but  they  could  not  have 
differed  much  from  our  own  section.  I  nave  heard 
some  comment  oil  the  statement  In  question,  ami  (  tru< 
it  was  no  more  than  a  misprint.  We  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  year’s  results  of  the  wool  pool,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  sheep  men  should  co-operate  with  the 
State  Association.  F.  l.  brownell. 

Jolnisonville,  N.  Y. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

- - - -  - — — 

Our  page  draws  us  together  each  month  to  teach  us  to  co-operate  and  think, 
and  to  be  kind,  unselfish,  obedient,  happy,  thankful  and  pleasant. 
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Every  boy  and  girl  is  glad  that  “Spring 
is  here  again.”  Are  you  watching  closely 
for  each  sign  that  Nature  is  waking  to 
another  season  of  seedtime  and  harvest? 
llow  quietly  and  yet  how  quickly  the 
changes  come !  Gray  willow  “pussies” 
dot  their  slender  twigs;  grass  grows 
greener  every  day ;  flowers  push  up 
through  the  soil  and  open  sweet,  beauti¬ 
ful  blossoms;  peepers  are  peeping;  birds 
are  siuging  and  looking  for  places  to 
build  nests :  hosts  of  insects  begin  to  till 
the  air;  buds  are  swelling  on  every  tree; 
ribbons  of  soft  brown  earth  show  in 
newly-plowed  fields;  and  in  the  barnyard 
there  are  little  colts  and  calves  and  lambs 
and  pigs  beside  their  proud  mothers. 

When  the  days  are  warm  and  balmy 
it  is  hard  to  be  content  to  stay  in  school. 
All  outdoors  seems  calling  to  show  you 
its  new  wonders,  and  to  offer  places  ro 
play  ball,  fly  kites,  skip  rope,  shoot  mar¬ 
bles  and  race  and  run,  as  you  love  so 
much  to  do.  But  I  know  that  the  boys 
and  girls  who  read  Our  Page  are  good 
“bosses”  of  themselves,  and  will  not 
shirk.  School  is  only  five  or  six  hours 
a  day;  plenty  of  time  left,  besides.  We 
have  told  ourselves  before  that  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  school.  It  has 
something  that  we  need  very  much,  and 
that  even  a  lovely  Spring  day  cannot 
give.  How  fine  that  we  can  have  both 
school  and  Spring  together  I  And  happy 
the  school  in  which  the  boys  and  girls 
learn  something  of  Nature  along  with 
the  things  that  words  and  figures  teach! 
In  school,  work  and  study;  outdoors,  play 
and  study;  at  home,  plan  for  a  garden, 
a  flock  of  chickens,  or  some  other  task, 
and  study  to  be  successful.  Everywhere 
study  and  thought  help  us  to  know  more, 
do  more,  see  more,  he  more.  The  edu¬ 
cated  ^person  is  the  one  who  thinks 
straight,  acts  quickly  and  well,  sees  and 
understands  all  that  goes  on,  and  lives  a 
true,  friendly,  happy  life.  The  Box  at 
the  head  of  Our  Page  this  month  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  there.  It 
was  written  by  Edith  Sobel,  an  Indian  i 
render. 

There.  I  declare,  we  have  been  beside 
Our  Magic  Fire  without  knowing  it !  I 
mean  that  we  have  been  talking  together 
about  the  big,  worth-while  Ihings  iu  life. 
It  is  well  to  spend  a  few  moments  that 
way  each  month,  you  will  agree.  Now 
it  is  quite  time  that  we  looked  at  some 
of  the  letters  that  are  waiting  patiently 
to  tell  their  stories. 


Bird  Friends 

This  is  my  second  letter  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  think  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Pago 
is  a  very  good  idea.  I  nin  14  years  old 
and  live  on  a  farm.  Lust  Summer  I 
raised  some  pheasants.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  them  grow.  At  pres¬ 
ent.  there  are  12  that  stay  around  here. 

One  year  the  snow  began  to  go  away 
about  March.  Many  of  the  song  birds 
came  back  from  the  South.  We  had  very 
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nice  weather  for  a  few  days,  hut  all  of 
a  sudden  a  great  snowstorm  came.  Of 
course  the  birds  could  uot  got.  anything 
to  eat.  We  noticed  quite  a  few  around 
the  barn,  so  we  opened  the  barn  door  of 
the  driveway  and  sprinkled  a  lot.  <>f 
cracked  corn  on  the  floor.  The  birds 
flocked  there  from  all  over.  The  most 
common  birds  were  song  sparrows,  tree 
sparrows,  juucos  and  fox  sparrows. 
There  was  one  junto  that  was  quite 
tame.  In  a  few  days  the  snn  came  out 
and  melted  the  snow  away. 

Some  time  1  will  send  some  pictures 
of  the  pheasants.  Every  mouth  I  watch 
for  the  children's  page. 

New  York.  GEORGE  BENEDICT. 


A  Strange  Pet 

I  have  never  written  anything  to  this 
page  before,  but  nevertheless  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yorker  comes.  I  am  1”  years  old.  and 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  1  gef 
good  grades  in  all  of  my  studies.  I  have 
one  cat  and  one  dog  for  my  pets.  I  used 
to  have  a  nice  pet  woodchuck,  but  I 
don’t,  know  what  became  of  him.  as  he. 
came  up  missing  very  suddenly.  My 
father  got  him  when  he  was  three  or  four 
days  old.  I  began  to  feed  him  with  a 
medicine  dropper,  which  proved  to  be  a 
great  success.  lie  began  to  grow,  and 
in  about  a  month  he  got  his  eyes  open. 
We  called  him  Botzor.  and  he  seemed  to 
like  it,  because  every  time  you  would  call 
it  he  would  come  to  you  immediately, 
The  dog  and  he  ate  out  of  the  same  dish 
sometimes.  lie  learned  to  do  some  very 
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cunning  tricks,  some  of  which  were  to 
play  games  with  me,  sin  k  as  pom-pom- 
pull -a  way  and  hlde-and-go-seek.  He 
would  play  just  as  nice  as  ft  child.  He 
also  learned  to  turn  somersaults  over  the 
rounds  of  chairs.  When  he  would  eat  he 
would  stand  on  his  hind  feet  and  take 
the  food  in  his  front  paws  and  hold  on  to 
if  and  eat  it.  We  fed  him  the  same 
things  that  we  ate.  I  had  him  for  almost 
three  years.  We  also  made  a  nice  big 
house  for  him,  with  several  rooms,  which 
he  used  the  same  as  I  do. 

Ohio.  GERALDINE  RUSSELL. 


An  Original  Poem 

WHY  WE  WANT  SPRING 

When  the  Winter  winds  are  blowing, 
And  outside  we  see  it  snowing, 

We  till  think  how  nice  't would  he 
If  little  birds  we  all  could  see. 


When  all  the  ground  is  covered  white, 
And  we  dream  all  through  the  night 
Of  the  flowers  that  used  to  be 
'Neath  each  pretty  foliage  tree. 

And  down  in  the  little  nook. 

Down  where  flows  the  meadow  brook, 
There  we  always  used  to  see 
Tadpoles  swimming  merrily. 

By  Margaret  kimberly  (11  years). 
Connecticut. 


The  Boys  Talk  Chickens 

A  good  many  boys  came  back  at  me 
for  saying  that  the  girls  wove  doing  most 
of  the  work  for  Our  Page.  I  have  hart 
a  number  of  fine  letters  about  raising 
chickens,  several  of  which  you  will  find 
below.  Now  you  will  sec  that  each 
writer  has  a  slightly  different  way  of 
working  There  is  probably  no  one  best 
way  for  all  places.  If  you  are  going  to 
raise  chickens  what  you  should  do  is  t> 
read  these  letters  and  the  department  of 
this  paper  called  “The  Henyard,”  and 
any  bulletins  you  can  obtain.  Then  talk 
with  your  parents  and  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  the  County  Agent,  if  you  can. 
Iu  other  words,  get  all  the  information 
possible,  and  then  use  your  best  judgment 
to  work  out  a  plan  to  fit  your  own  con¬ 
ditions.  Study  is  good;  experience  is 
better;  but  study  and  experience  com¬ 
bined  is  best  of  all.  It  is  also  important 
to  keep  a  little  record  of  the  business. 


We  live  on  a  farm.  I  am  15  years 
old,  and  my  part  of  the  work  is  to  care 
for  the  hens.  Mother  was  in  the  hospital 
last  Spring,  and  I  raised  the  chicks  for 
the  first  time.  I  like  the  work  very 
much. 

We  have  07  hens  now.  I  want  to  raise 
about  200  pullets  this  Spring.  I  want 
to  get  tin  incubator  and  a  brooder  as 
soon  as  I  can.  I  can  tell  how  I  raise  my 
chicks,  as  I  lmvc  good  success  and  raise 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  always  set  three  or 
four  hens  at  one  time.  Then  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched  I  put  them  with  one 
hen.  I  do  not  give  them  anything  to  eat 
for  36  hours  Then  I  give  them  some 
grit  and  sour  milk.  Next  I  give  them  a 
few  rolled  oats,  giving  rolled  oats  for 
five  da  vs,  five  times  a  day.  with  milk  and 
grit  before  them  all  the  time.  Very 
gradually  I  mix  iu  a  little  middlings, 
meal  and  bran  until,  when  two  weeks 
old.  I  am  giving  two  parts  eornmeal.  one 
part  each  of  bran,  middlings  and  beef 
scrap.  1  keep  this  before  them  all  the 
time.  For  scratch  feed  I  use  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  For  the 
hens  I  give  a  scratch  feed  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  a  masli  of  three  parts  corn- 
meal.  one  part  each  of  bran,  middlings 
and  beef  scrap. 

I  am  keeping  a  record  of  the  hens.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
readers  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
poultry.  Will  close.  From  your  friend, 

Virginia.  rtAROLD  MELLEN. 


I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fine  paper, 
especially  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  ”  de¬ 
partment  and  “The  Ilenyard.”  I  have 
IS  liens  to  keep  this  Winter.  They  are 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Last  year 
I  had  six  to  start  in  with.  They  brought 
in  $41. “7  and  cleared  $lS.ft3.  This  is 
the  money  from  the  roosters,  too,  and  I 
think  the  pullets  laid  a  few  eggs.  I  sell 
mv  eggs  to  my  unc-le.  It  made  me  hustle 
to  keep  up  for  a  while  before  the  pullets 
began  laying  this  Fall.  One  time  I  had 
only  1.1  cents.  Pretty  close  shave!  I 
bought  25  chicks  last  Spring  and  got  26. 
T  raised  24  of  rhpm.  and  12  were  roosters. 
T  sold  the  roosters. 

Last  Summer,  in  May.  T  got  144  eggs 
from  six  hens.  I  thought  that  was  pretty 
good.  My  father  built  me  a  new  hen¬ 
house  in  the  Fall.  It  was  8x10  ft.  I 
bought  the  roofing. 

My  father  is  away  now  so  my  mother 
and  I  run  the  farm.  It  is  great  fun. 

Yours  truly. 

New  York.  fernald  nu  bois. 


I  saw  in  last  week’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  you  said  the  hoys  ought  to 
he  ashamed  of  themselves;  but  I  am  not. 
so  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
chicken  raising.  How  to  set  a  hen;  Get 
an  ordinary  soap  box  and  put  about  5 
in.  of  ashes  or  dirt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  Then  nut  in  some  straw.  Put  the 
box  in  a  dark  place  in  the  barn  or  cellar, 
and  make  a  run  around  the  box.  Only 
use  a  very  broody  hen.  Don’t  use  Leg¬ 
horns.  because  they  Very  seldom  sit  the 
21  days.  Before  putting  the  hen  on  the 
nest  dust  her  well  with  some  kind  of  lice 
powder.  When  putting  the  eggs  into  the 
nest  make  a  hollow  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  straw.  Then  get  ilio  hen  and  put 
her  in  the  run.  and  give  her  fresh  water 
and  scratch  feed  daily,  .lust  because  the 
hen  is  silling  do  not  neglect  the  mash; 
give  (lie  bird  some  mash.  If  she  will  not 
come  off  (lie  nest  to  feed,  take  her  off 
and  let  her  feed.  Only  use  yearling  hetis 
or  two-year-old  birds.  On  the  twentieth 
day  and  the  twenty-first  don’t  disturb 
the  hen.  because  the  chicks  are  hatching, 
and  she  may  kill  then)  if  you  disturb  her. 

Don't  feed  the  chicks  anything  the 
first  30  hours,  and  only  feed  skimmed 
or  whole  milk  and  rolled  oats  the  first 
day.  The  first  week  feed  rolled  oats  and 


a  chick  mixture.  This  is  a  good  one : 
Equal  parts  of  fine  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat  and  steel  cut  oats.  Feed  this  five 
times  daily,  and  feed  skinuned  or  whole 
milk.  The  Second  week  feed  the  same 
scratch  mixture  four  times  daily,  and 
feed  bran,  one-half  a  hard-boiled  egg  to 
every  20  chicks  (mixed  with  some  bread 
crumbs)  and  milk  and  water.  The  third 
week  feed  some  scratch  ration  three  times 
daily  and  a  growing  ration  and  one  egg 
to  every  20  chicks.  Now  it.  is  time  to 
put  the  chicks  on  the  ground.  Put  their 
mother  with  them.  Give  them  a  good 
growing  ration;  bran.  lbs.;  middlings 
or  shorts,  2  lbs. ;  ground  oats.  1  Hi. ;  hone- 
meal,  1  lb.;  cornmeal.  1  lb.;  meat  scrap, 
2  lbs.  From  now  on  feed  twice  daily  and 
use  cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  equal 
parts,  and  feed  a  growing  mash  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1 — if  they  are  April-hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  Then  cut  down  on  the  growing 
ration  and  only  food  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  oats.  This 
is  a  good  scratch  ration. 

Now  put  the  birds  in  their  laviug 


Freed  From  the  Grasp  of  Winter 

houses  and  feed  a  good  laying  ration: 
Equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  comment  and  meat  scrap.  Keep 
the  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  and 
feed  the  scratch  ration  twice  daily.  From 
November  1  to  March  15  double  up  on 
the  cracked  corn. 

The  next  time  I  write  I  will  give  the 
hoys  and  girls  a  feeding  schedule.  If 
this  is  satisfactory  I  will  write  again. 
Yours  truly, 

New  Jersey.  n.  clanbebg. 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

Whoever  guessed  last  month’s  puzzle 
as  a  river,  a  stream  or  a  brook  was  given 
credit  for  being  right,  and  the  list  is  as 
follows : 

New  York  State :  Ilazel  Cortright, 
Jeanette  Larson.  Christina  Mantle.  Olive 
Rikcr,  Albert  Kuiner,  Marjorie  Stryker, 
Frank  Gorham.  Edwin  Concklin,  Ger¬ 
trude  Hyde.  Avis  Thoma.  Roy  Bergman, 
Millie  Beatty.  Martha  Karzloff.  Carrie 
Phillips.  Beulah  Stephenson,  Laura 
Lynn,  Agues  Nielsen.  Ruth  Paine,  Ruth 
1 1  ■  1 1 la .  Jane  Farnham,  Kathryn  Lewis, 
Ethel  Palmer.  Dorothy  Lee.  Gladys  Feld- 
berg,  Katherine  Hastings,  Dorothy  Story, 
Margaret  Gillespie.  Irene  Mullen. 

Pennsylvania:  Isabelle  Mentor,  Laura 
Angstndt,  Mildred  Schwartz.  Ward  Kon- 
klc.  Berta  Everson.  Dorothy  Beal,  Stella 
Smith. 

New  Jersey;  Irene  Valentine.  P.  Pcn- 
awick.  Grace  Chappemn,  Jacoha  Fob¬ 
bing.  Robert  Gardner.  Amy  Barton. 

Massachusetts ;  Alary  Cassidy.  Helen 
Ilerriek.  Caroline  Powell.  Eleauor  Hart. 

Delaware;  Helen  Ellwanger.  Elsie 
Grasselly. 

Ohio ;  Ada  Schwartz. 

Connecticut  ;  Sophie  Sapitowicz. 

Rhode  Island:  A.  Noren. 

Vermont :  Warren  Brown. 

New  Hampshire:  Charles  Turner. 

This  was  a  good  puzzle,  with  two 
clover  descriptions  of  one  of  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  I  am  always  pleased 
when  T  find  that  you  have  done  more 
than  just  answered  the  puzzle,  as  for 
example : 

I  think  the  answer  to  both  Nature 
Puzzles  is  a  river,  and  T  think  both  girls 
described  it  very  well,  and  I  like  to  sail 
in  boats  on  it.  I  would  like  to  write  a 
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nice  story  about  it,  but  I  do  uot  think  of 
any  to  tell  now,  and  I  think-  that  you 
would  just  as  soon  have  me  write  about 
our  brook  instead. 

One  day  when  my  sister  and  T  were 
down  at  the  brook  combing  our  hair  my 
sister  said.  “Look  !"  and  she  pointed  tip 
above  my  head.  I  looked  up  nud  saw  a 
little  bird.  It  was  a  redstart,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  we  ever  saw  one  to  know 
it.  Perhaps  you  wonder  how  we  knew 
it  then.  Well,  we  had  been  studying 
about  birds,  and  that  is  bow  we  happened 
to  know  it.  I  suppose  it  enme  to  the 
brook  to  drink. 

Your  loving  friend. 

Massachusetts,  eleanou  iiart. 

Eleanor  and  her  sister  were  ready  for 
the  experience  with  the  redstart,  and  it 
meant  a  lot  to  them.  There  is  a  lesson 
here  for  all  of  us  who  love  the  outdoor 
life  and  want  to  know  more  and  more 
about  it.  This  glad  Spring  season  is  the 
best  of  all  times  to  become  friends  with 
birds  and  trees  and  flowers  and  animals 
and  all  the  life  of  woods  and  fields  and 
farmyards.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
brooks  and  streams,  They  are  full  of 
life  themselves,  and  they  attract  many 
creatures  to  share  their  cool  freshness. 
Who  will  write  a  story  about  "The  Life 
of  a  Brook*’  for  Our  Page?  Take  some 
brook  that  you  know  and  have  spent 
hours  beside.  Where  does  it  come  from? 
Where  is  it  going?-  What  does  it  do  on 
its  way?  What  changes  do  the  season 
bring?  What  creatures  live  on  it  and  in 
it  and  beside  it?  Imagine  you  are  a  drop 
of  water  traveling  along  in  the  brook  an  1 
tell  your  experiences.  That  will  make 
interesting  reading !  ' 


What  Is  It? 

The  new  Nature  Puzzle  conies  from 
Gwendolyn  Goodman,  an  11-year-old 
Pennsylvania  reader.  When  you  answer 
send  a  story  about  it. 

This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  robin. 
The  upper  parts  are  black,  brown  and 
buff.  The  under  parts  are  yellow  and 


Riley,  His  Father  and  Fnrlc  at  Hie  End 
of  a  Coon  Hunt 


the  neck  has  a  scarf  of  jet  black.  The 
tail  feathers  are  white.  They  live  in 
open  fields,  preferring  short  thick  grass. 
(  and  living  much  upon  the  ground.  The 

nest  is  built  in  a  tuft  of  grass  and  usually 
contains  four  to  six  eggs,  which  are 
white,  spotteil  with  brown.  This  bird 
lives  mostly  upon  insects  and  is  of  great 
value  on  the  farm. 


.  News  and  Views  from  Oregon 

As  I  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  like  it  fire,  especially  the  Roys’  and 
Girls’  Page,  1  thought  I  would  try  to 
do  my  part  to  make  this  the  best  page  to 
be  found  in  any  periodical,  though  1  must 
confess  that  I  bad  much  rather  enjoy 
reading  the  letters  than  to  try  to  write 
one. 

I  am  If)  years  obi.  rather  large  for 
my  age.  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  like 
school  very  much.  1  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  history  and  geography.  I  like 
to  draw  also.  Our  farm  is  situated  on 
Beaver  Creek,  and  just  IP.  miles  from 
its  continence  with  the  Columbia  River. 
I  have  a  little  launch  named  the  "Grey 
hound."  It  has  a  three  horsepower 
motor  and  1  can  make  eight  miles  an 
hour,  even  when  the  tide  is  against  me. 
It  is  just  53  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  I  go  down  to  the  beach  during  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  and  camp.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  campers  at  Ocean  Beach  each 
Summer,  and  most  of  them  treat  me  very 
nice  aud  kind. 

I  was  back  East  with  my  father  last 


Fall,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
country  so  different,  though  I  think  most 
of  the  country  which  1  saw  was  very 
pretty.  We  were  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Rhode 
Island.  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  <  >f  course  we  passed 
through  other  States,  but  those  are  the 
ones  we  visited.  In  going  we  went  via 
t ho  Santa  Fe  Railroad  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Chicago,  the  tit' e  via  the  Big  Four 
to  Cincinnati,  thence  via  (lie  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  Well.  I 
could  not  tell  of  all  our  travels;  it  would 
take  too  much  space.  We  camp  back  by 
way  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  through 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Nebraska. 
Wyoming.  Idaho  and  Washington. 

Yes.  I  was  glad  to  be  buck  home.  I 
like  my  evergreen  hills.  The  Summers 


are  always  cool  and  the  Winters  always 
mild.  We  have  the  Japanese  current 
(Chinook  wind)  here  in  Winter,  which 
warms  t he  air  and  tempera  the  cold 
storms  that  cross  the  high  Cascade 
Mountains.  Beaver  Creek  is  famous  for 
its  trout  and  bass.  big.  gamy  fellows.  I 
fish  a  great  deal.  I  have  a  camera  and 
have  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of 
this  country,  some  of  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  We  can  see  Mount  St.  Helens 
and  Mount  Rainier  from  our  porch.  Mount 
Rainier  is  160  miles  back  in  Washington 
from  the  Columbia  River.  Mount  St. 
Helens  is  65  miles  distant.  T  have  some 
sketches  of  those  two  mountains  which  I 
made  last  June  while  we  were  camping 
at  Spirit  Labe  at  the  foot  of  St.  Helens. 
Those  mountains,  as  you  probably  know, 
have  snow  -  covered  peaks  the  year 
through.  It  would  require  a  page  just 
to  describe  this  one  camping  trip. 

Oregon.  hi  ley  ray. 

Riley  has  made  a  fine  contribution  to 
Our  Page  It  is  wonderfully  interesting 
to  read  about  his  part  of  the  country, 
which  very  few  of  our  renders  have  ever 
seen.  We  envy  him  the  chance  he  has 
had  to  visit  so  many  places  in  our  great 
land,  and  hope  that  by  and  by  he  will 
write  again  and  describe  that  "camping 
trip.”  Riley  was  generous  with  his  pho¬ 
tographs.  two  of  which  you  will  see  on 
this  page.  I  wish  every  boy  and  girl 
could  see  the  original  of,  this  letter,  so 
carefully,  neatly  and  accurately  written. 
If  Riley  keeps  a  level  head  On  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  his  love  of  nature  and  an  out¬ 
door  life  he  will  grow  into  a  strong,  use¬ 
ful  man. _ 

Maple  Sugar  Time 

Two  years  ago  I  asked  our  readers  to 
write  descriptions  of  how  to  make  maple 
sugar.  A  number  of  you  sent  letters, 
which  I  have  kept  ever  since.  Then  when 
this  interesting  drawing  came  from  Robert 
Thorburn  of  Massachusetts.,  a  few  days 
ago.  I  thought  we  really  ought  to  use  it 
and  a  couple  of  those  letters.  So  here 
they  are.  aud  in  addition  I  want  to  thank 
Elsie  Rich.  Alfred  llohrciter  and  George 
Reynolds,*  New  York  readers,  for  whose 
description  there  was  no  room.. 

You  asked  us  to  describe  bow  maple 
sugar  is  made.  We  bore  two  or  three 
holes  in  the  tree  and  drive  in  spigots  and 
put  buckets  under  them.  The  sap  runs 
out  into  the  buckets,  and  then  we  take 
it  and  put  it  in  a  sap  pan  aud  boil  it 
dow  ik  to  syrup.  It  takes  about  a  barrel 
of  sail  to  make  n  gallon  of  syrup.  There 
are  about  7  lbs.  of  sugar  in  a  gallon  of 
syrup,  I  hope  this  is  a  good  description 
of  how  to  make  sugar. 

Your  faithful  reader. 

Pennsylvania.  DONALD  FRASBR. 


Two  years  ago  we  lived  on  a  farm 
where  they  owned  a  sugar  bush.  It  con¬ 
tained  about  400  trees.  In  early  March 
we  tapped  the  trees  and  hung  sap  pails 
on  little  spouts.  When  the  pails  were 
full  we  took  a  mud  boat  and  placed  a 
large  tin  barrel  or  gathering  tank  on  it. 
Then  when  it  was  full  we  went  to  the 
sugar  shnuty.  There  we  placed  the  sap 
in  a  large  storage  tank  which  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  evaporator.  The  evap¬ 
orator  is  a  long  narrow  stove,  with  four 
or  five  pans  on  top.  Then  we  built  a 
large  fire.  After  a  long  time  we  tested 
the  syrup.  If  it  was  ready  to  take  off. 
we  emptied  it  into  two  long,  slender  bar¬ 


rels.  After  it  was  cool  we  poured  it  into 
gallon  cans,  which  we  sold  to  our  custo¬ 
mers.  JAMES  LOWE  (II  years). 

Michigan. 

For  a  few  minutes  let’s  settle  down  in 

The  Book  Corner 

Our  plan  of  giving  the  names  of  three 
good  books  and  a  poem  each  month  and 
of  having  150-word  write-ups  on  them 
from  readers  is  working  out  better  all 
the  time.  One  girl  says:  "I  have  just 
finished  writing  down  the  names  of  the 
books  you  gave  us  to  read  in  a  note  book, 
and  when  I  get  a  chance  to  read  those 
I  haven't,  you  can  bet  I  will."  Those  of 
you  who  keep  such  a  record  will  have  a 
fine  list  at  the  eud  of  the  year.  So  far 
we  have  given  eight  titles.  Here  are 
four  more : 

“The  Story  of  the  Bible.”  by  Jesse  L. 
Ilurlbut. 

"Little  Citizens.”  by  Myra  Kelly. 

“Tbo  Burgess  Bird  Book.”  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  IV.  Burgess. 

Poem:  "Paul  Revere.”  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow. 

If  you  have  read  any  of  these  or  can 
read  one  soon,  send  the  story  of  what  it 
is  about,  written  in  your  own  language, 
in  not  more  than  50  words.  This  month 
there  are  three  write-ups  from  readers 
and  one  given  by  the  lady  who  is  helping 
your  editor  choose  the  best  books. 

TWO  LITTLE  CONFEDERATES 
By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

The  two  little  Confederates  lived  on  a 
Virginia  plantation.  Their  father  was 
against  secession,  but  went  with  the 
South.  Frank  and  Willy  didn't  know 
the  danger  when  their  father  and  brother 
enlisted.  They  cried  because  their  mother 
looked  so  pale  They  played  borne 
guards  and  hunted  for  deserters.  Their 
mother  gave  nearly  all  the  food  to  the 
soldiers.  Then  the  boys  made  a  trap  and 
caught  some  wild  pigs.  When  their 
brother.  Hugh,  and  Gene  ral  Marshall 
visited  the  plantation  the  Yankees  tried 
to  capture  them.  The  boys  hid  them,  and 
wouldn’t  tell  where  they  were,  though  the 
Yankees  threatened  to  shoot  Frank.  One 
Yankee  was  very  kind  to  them.  Later 
they  found  him  dying  and  brought  him 
water.  Their  mother  had  him  buried  in 
the  garden.  After  the  war  his  mother 
came  hunting  for  Ills  grave,  and  they  told 
her  about  his  kindness.  Their  father  and 
Hugh  came  borne  safely. 

Dorothy  fisher  (11  years). 

New  York. 

A  write-up  on  this  book  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  ffom  Jeanette  Larson.  New  York. 


heroes  of  today 
By  Mary  R.  Parkman 

This  book  tells  in  brief  the  life  stories 
of  a  number  of  the  men  of  our  day  who 
have  achieved  great  things.  Jacob  Riis, 
the  boss  reporter  of  New  York  City, 
came  from  Denmark,  a  poor  lad.  and 
cleaned  up  the  tenement  district  known 
as  Mulberry  Bend.  Edward  Trudeau 
discovered  the  open  air  cure  for  tubercu¬ 
losis.  S.  I\  Langley,  though  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  invented  the  hen vier-rhnn-air  fly¬ 
ing  machine.  There  are  the  stories  <<f 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  whose  great  talent 
for  organization  brought  bread  to  starv¬ 
ing  millions:  of  Goethals.  the  "Man  of 
Panama":  of  Captain  Scott,  the  second 
man  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  brave:  of  John  Muir,  who 
saved  California's  big  trees;  of  John 
Burroughs,  who  was  so  loved  by  all  who 
love  the  out-of  doors :  and  of  the  "Deep 
Sea  Doctor.”  Wilfred  Grenfell,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  people  of  Labrador. 

MRS.  M  ICE  SMITH  FISHER. 


AMONG  THE  FOREST  TEOPLE 
By  Clara  D.  Pierson 

"Among  the  Forest  People”  is  a  good 
name  for  this  book,  because  it  tells  about 
the  ‘‘people”  who  live  in  the  forest,  which 
makes  it  interesting.  The  red  squirrel, 
gray  squirrel,  eowhivd,  rattlesnake,  great 
horned  owl.  screech  owl.  crows,  red¬ 
headed  woodpecker,  weasel,  bluejay.  but¬ 


terflies,  night  moths,  bees,  kingbird, 
mourning  dove,  quail,  rabbit,  bat,  ground¬ 
hog.  mole,  wild  turkey  and  robins  are  the 
most  important  things  it  tells  about.  The 
robin,  enwbird,  kingbird  aud  mourning 
dove  go  South  every  Fall,  and  come  back 
in  the  Spring.  The  other  birds  stay  all 
Winter,  aud  sleep  in  the  trees,  buildings 
or  on  the  ground.  The  groundhog  and 
rattlesnake  go  to  sleep  in  the  ground 
every  Fall  and  sleep  until  Spring.  This 
is  a  good  book  to  read,  because  it  helps 
in  nature  study.  myrtle  dean. 

New  York. 

Millie  Beatty,  New  York,  also  sent  a 
write-up  for  Ibis  book,  and  asked  whether 
“Among  the  Pond  People"  and  “Among 
the  Night  People,”  by  the  same  author, 
are  as  interesting.  Who  knows? 


a  boy’s  mother 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley 

In  this  poem  the  boy  says:  “My 
mother’s  good  to  me  even  when  I  am 
bad.  She  says  she  loves  nm  even  when 
she  punishes  me.  I  don’t  like  her  to 
whip  me.  bur  it  don't  hurt,  but  what  does 
hurt  is  to  see  her  cry.  and  it  makes  me 
cry.  She  loves  me  when  she  sews  and 
cuts  out  my  clothes,  and  when  my  father 
comes  home  she  loves  him  as  much  as 
me.  She  laughs  and  tells  my  father 
what  I  said,  and  grabs  me  and  pats  my 
head,  and  I  hug  her  and  my  father,  and 
I  love  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
mother.”  MARION  LAN  FEAR. 

Vermont. 


Odds  and  Ends 

Of  course  you  all  guessed  that  the  first 
“nut  to  crack”  last  month  was  your  edi¬ 
tor’s  name.  The  second  is  shown  solved 


Mabel  Planned  Her  Garden  in  the  Spring 

on  the  opposite  page.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  received  nine  right  answers. 

Isabel  Henry,  New  York,  made  the 
pretty  drawing  and  verse  for  the  head¬ 
ing.  “A  Future  Reader”  is  Leon  Stiles 
of  Central  New  York,  whose  grandmother 
seut  his  picture.  Frances  Dobbin  of 
Maine  seut  the  rushing  brook  (we  would 
love  to  bear  its  music),  and  Prof.  Robert 
H.  Smith,  whose  uame  you  will  find  in 
this  paper  at  the  head  of  the  page  on 
"Farm  Mechanics.”  sent  the  picture  of 
Mabel  Stores  to  remind  us  to  plan  our 
gardens  now.  The  others  you  know 
about. 


I  know  that  you  are  all  very  busy  with 
the  coming  of  Spring,  but  don’t  forget 
to  write  to  your  friend  and  editor,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St-eet. 
New  York  City. 


The  Columbia  River,  One  Mile  Wide.  The  Boat  Shomi  is  the  "Rose  Uity,’>  Bound 

from  Portland  to  N,.  a  f,  uncisco 
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Are  Chickens  Ever  Jealous? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  jealous  chick¬ 
en  V  I  think  you  might  call  this  jealousy. 
I  have  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  that  is 
quite  a  pet.  I  call  her  Bantz,  as  she  is 
so  small.  She  was  hatched  on  June  29 
from  an  egg  the  hen  refused  do  sit  on.  I 
suppose  she  was  satisfied,  having  already 
hatched  14  of  the  15  eggs,  and.  by  the 
way,  she  raised  them  all.  I  took  the 
egg  in  the  house,  put  it  in  a  basket  with 
a  thermometer,  set  it  beside  the  tire,  and 
helped  her  out.  of  the  shell.  I  bought  a 
beautiful  Rose  Comb  pullet  from  a  friend. 
I  have  called  her  Rose,  and  her  name 
certainly  suits  her,  as  she  is  a  beauty. 
Whenever  I  go  to  the  henhouse  1  call 
Bantz  by  name,  and  she  starts  to  sing; 
then  l  pet  her.  As  soon  as  Rose  sees  me 
petting  and  talking  to  Bantz  she  comes 
up,  ruffles  the  feathers  around  her  neck, 
looks  down  at  Hants;,  and  gives  her  sev¬ 
eral  hard  pecks  on  the  head,  of  course 
Rose  may  have  a  special  dislike  for  Bantz 
and  it  may  not  be  jealousy  at  all.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  she  stops  peek! ug  Bantz  when  l 
pet  her.  EDITH  m.  Armstrong. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  things  are  reported  to 
us  about  many  farm  animals — why  should 
it  not:  be  true  of  a  hen? 


The  Committee  of  21  Report 

Can  anyone  outside  the  Stale  obtain 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one.  and,  if  so.  to  whom  do  I  apply?  I 
have  had  the  honor,  or  misfortune,  to  be 
elected  to  our  local^  school  board,  and  Dr. 
Fineguu’s  plans  for  what  seems  to  many 
of  us  over-centralization,  and  his  untime¬ 
ly  expenditures  of  public  funds,  seem 
destined  to  make  things  very  hard  for  us, 
and  we  would  like  to  benefit  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  people  of  New  5  ork.  it  it 
would  suit  our  case.  MKS.S.  w.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

'We  think  the  report  will  he  freely  dis¬ 
tributed.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  full  copy  yet.  Prof.  Paul  M  ark  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  ^ ..  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  This  report 
should  be  given  out  to  everyone  who  cares 
for  it.  There  will  be  full  time  for  dis¬ 
cussing  it.  and  it  should  be  read  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  before  new  laws  are  actually 
started  everyone  in  the  State  has  had  a 
chance  to  know  just  what  it  means. 


A  Woman  and  Her  Child 

I  am  a  woman  30  years  of  age.  able  to 
cook,  wash,  keep  house,  make  bread,  do  all 
kinds  of  canning  and  preserving,  but  my 
chief  crime  seems  to  bp  that  1  have  a 
little  daughter  of  seven  years  to  support. 
m\  husband  having  deserted  me.  1  have 
tried  agencies  in  Boston  and  Portland, 
but  at  the  first  mention  of  a  child  they 
refuse  to  even  enter  my  name  on  their 
books,  so  I  am  appealing  to  you.  f  do 
not  want  charity,  blit  I  should  like  a 
chance  to  work  and  have  m.v  little  girl 
with  me.  She  goes  to  school  and  is  no 
trouble.  T  am  willing  to  live  on  a  farm 
or  in  the  country  anywhere  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  cook  or  anything.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  my  little  girl  in  an  institu¬ 
tion.  but.  want  a  chance  to  bring  her  up 
to  be  a  good,  loyal  American  citizen.  If 
one  of  your  numerous  renders  should  need 
any  help,  and  would  be  willing  to  employ 
a  woman  with  a  little  girl.  I  should  be 
glad  to  work  for  them.  I  will  pay  my 
own  transportation  from  here,  and  would 
surely  do  all  in  my  power  to  earn  m.v 
wages.  Will  you  help  me? 

Maine.  MRS.  E.  P. 

R.  N.  Y.  -We  have  never  had  a  propo¬ 
sition  just  like  this  before.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  print  it  here.  If  this  is  a 
true  presentment  of  the  case,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  chance  for  mutual  service 
between  Mrs.  E.  P.  and  some  childless 
family  where  house  help  Is  needed. 


Warning  Against  “The  Knockers” 

My  wife  and  I  take  pleasure  in  read¬ 
ing  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  hopes  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  farm  soon,  if  only  to  rent  it.  At 
first  m.v  wife  did  not  care  to  hear  any 
talk  about  a  farm,  as  there  were  some 
“knockers”  talking  to  her.  But  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  changed  her  mind  about  farm 
life.  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today,  and  she 
was  the  first  to  get  it.  so  I  had  to  wait 
until  she  was  done  reading  it. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  it,  host, 

The  R.  N.-Y  feels  highly  compli¬ 
mented  to  think  that  it  has  prevailed 
against  the  advice  of  these  “knockers.” 
That  Is  true,  even  though  our  friend  must 
sit  at  the  second  table.  We  bad  an  old 
uncle  who  said  he  preferred  the  second 
table,  because  the  food  had  a  little  longer 
cooking,  and  he  liked  things  well  done. 


Trees  as  Autograph  Albums 

The  picture  on  page  280  seems  to  re¬ 
commend  the  disfigurement  and  mutila¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  trees.  Tf  the  editor  has 
ever  seen  the  carvings  and  the  disfigure¬ 
ments  of  the  fine  trees  in  the  residence 
grounds  and  along  tin*  thoroughfares  of 
the  White  Mountains  by  vacationists, 
who  term  themselves  cultured,  he  will 
realize  the  dangerous  ground  In*  is  re¬ 
commending.  No  hoy  of  the  backwoods 


of  the  Now  England  States  would  be 
guilty  of  such  vandalism.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  funny  or  very  sentimental  in  cutting 
up  a  tree  that,  cannot  help  itself,  and 
must  bear  the  scars  for  ages  that  are  a 
moral  stigma  to  the  race  as  are  some 
that  are  found  on  the  trees.  The  schools 
are  striving  to  teach  the  children  the 
beauty  of  wild  flowers  and  the  beauty  of 
the  out-of-doors,  and  some  States  had  to 
enact  laws  to  gave  the  remnant  of  the 
arbutus  in  the  woods. 

K.  M.  IUTKTSTNGER. 

R.  N.-Y. — To  us  the  picture  brought 
to  mind  a  young  man  trying  to  carve 
the  initials  of  his  ideal  of  womanhood  on 
a  tree.  Perhaps  Mr.  lluntsiuger  never 
tried  to  do  that.  Perhaps  he  never  read 
Tennyson's  poem. 


A  Struggle  That  Failed 

On  page  263  there  is  an  article  that 
greatly  interested  me.  as  it  reminded  me 
of  my  hard  efforts,  which  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure.  Here  is  the  story,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  truth:  Two  years  ago  this  com¬ 
ing  June  my  family  and  T  came  to  Rhode 


Island  to  live  on  a  farm.  We  were  pen¬ 
niless,  or  in  other  words,  completely 
broke.  We  rented  a  little  run-down  farm 
of  40  acres,  which  did  not  put  enough 
hay  to  feed  two  animals.  1  bought  an 
old  horse,  harness  and  surrey  for  $140, 
paid  for  it  at  $25  per  month,  and  planted 
a  little  garden.  I  went  to  work  on  the 
railroad,  which  went  by  the  farm,  all 
day,  and  cut  my  hay  and  tended  my  little 
garden  by  night,  with  my  wife,  my  eight - 
.sear-old  boy  and  myself.  After  my  horse 
was  paid  for  I  bought  two  pigs,  and  then 
a  Jersey  cow,  and  paid  for  them.  When 
the  work  stopped  Oil  the  railroad,  which 
always  does  In  the  Fall,  they  lay  off  a 
few  men.  It  practically  left  me  with  no 
funds  to  go  through  the  Winter.  f  lmd 
to  buy  most  all  my  food  for  my  family 
of  three  children,  ages  three,  four  and 
eight.  m,v  wife  and  myself.  I  went  to 
chopping  wood  for  a  nearby  farmer,  and 
not  being  first-class  at  the  ax,  the  best  I 
could  make  wns  $8  per  week.  Just  im¬ 
agine  $8  per  week  to  buy  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  five  people,  buy  grain  for  four 
animals,  and  pay  rent.  Well,  the  result 
was  T  went  in  debt,  and  the  landlord  was 
the  victim.  I  linalh  owed  him  seven 
months'  rent.  He  wns  very  good,  for  he 
never  bothered  me  much  for  his  rent,  but 
still  it  told  on  me,  for  I  like  to  pay  my 
bills  when  it  is  possible.  Finally  the 
Spring  came,  and  I  managed  to  gel  a 
position  on  a  nearby  farm  by  the  day 
M.v  average  wages  were  about  812  per 
week,  because  I  had  to  lose  all  rainy 
weather.  I  turned  over  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground  on  my  place, 
which  my  boy  of  eight  years,  my  wife  and 


I  did  the  best  we  could  nights  and  Sun¬ 
days.  which  made  me  work  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  per  week,  but  the  worry 
of  debts  and  the  hard  and  long  days  of 
work  for  two  years  laid  me  flat,  so  I  had 
to  sell  what  I  had  acquired  with  my 
hard  labor  for  hardly  anything  so  1  could 
square  my  bills  and  have  a  little  peace 
of  mind.  If  I  had  had  someone  to  give 
me  a  little  boost  just  then  I  would  not 
have  fallen  down,  but  instead,  when  1 
did  fall,  most  everyone  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  but  one  all  laughed  at  my  failure. 
That  is  why,  when  I  read  that  article, 
"Helping  the  Farmer  to  Help  Himself.” 
it  put  me  back  to  my  hard  days.  If 
there  is  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
wants  to  back  up  a  man  who  is  ambitious 
and  a  hard  worker,  l  want  to  hear  from 
him  and  talk  business, 

Rhode  Island.  a.  j.  fat.ordeau. 


A  New  Farm-help  Proposition 

Here  is  a  new  problem.  We  have  had 
nothing  quite  like  it  before  in  the  way  of 
fitting  a  back-to-the-lander  for  a  farm 
job.  Yet  it  is  a  form  of  co-operation 
which  may  appeal  to  some  of  our 
readers : 

We  are  a  young  American  couple  with 
one  boy.  aged  seven,  husband  employed 
daily  in  Jersey  City,  and  we  want  to  buy 
a  small  farm  for  raising  chickens,  fruit, 
etc.  We  are  both  city  bred,  and  know 


uuthing  about  farming,  except  what  we 
luive  learned  through  growing  onr  own 
vegetables,  fruit  and  a  few  chickens  on 
the  small  place  we  now  own.  We  realize 
to  run  a  farm  successfully  we  have  to 
have  more  knowledge  than  we  can  learn 
on  this  place. 

Do  you  suppose  there  would  1**  people 
somewhere  (within  commuting  distance 
of  New  York)  on  a  general  farm  where 
we  could  go  this  Summer.  I  to  help  the 
housewife  with  her  regular  work,  hus¬ 
band  to  help  each  morning  for  three  or 
four  hours?  It  would  give  its  an  idea  of 
farm  life,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  farmer’s 
wife  who  really  needs  help  iu  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  doesn’t  feci  like  teaching  an  in¬ 
experienced  girl  housework,  and  cannot 
afford  an  experienced  one.  We  would  be 
willing  to  work  for  our  board  nnd  room 
and  the  experience  we  would  gain.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  other  folks  situated 
ns  we  are.  with  a  little  cash,  but  afraid 
to  take  the  step  because  of  inexperience? 
I  would  like  to  see  this  thing  discussed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  MRS.  c.  It.  E. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Friendly  Paper 

A  boy  17  years  of  age  tells  me  that 
bis  mother  and  father  disagreed.  His 
mother  left  the  children  in  the  charge  of 
friends  or  relatives.  She  went  to  Kansas 
or  Nebraska.  She  died.  No  one  knew 
where  her  relatives  lived,  but  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  taken  in  the  home.  The  farm 
woman  remembered  that  the  young  hired 
girl  had  remarked,  when  reading  The  R. 


N.-Y.,  that  a  certain  article  was  written 
by  her  father.  I  believe  the  father’s 
name  was  Cobb,  of  Cranevillc,  Erie  Co., 
I ’a.  The  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  was 
found,  and  through  the  paper  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased  woman  were 
located  and  notified  of  her  death  and 
burial.  a. 

We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  publication  iu  the  world  which  gets 
closer  to  the  personal  affairs  of  its  read¬ 
ers  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  worked  out  through  reading  the 
paper  seem  almost  miraculous.  Some  are 
pathetic  and  some  quite  emba Hissing. 
For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  printed 
a  picture  of  a  .voting  woman  holding  two 
horses.  At  least  a  dozen  men  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  say  that  they  would  like  to  marry 
this  woman.  We  do  not  doubt  it  or  won¬ 
der  at  it.  but  we  do  not  know  any  more 
about  her  than  they  do.  The  picture 
was  purchased  from  a  photographer,  and 
we  have  no  idea  where  it  was  taken.  We 
often  have  letters  from  people  who  think 
they  recognize  son  or  father  or  husband 
— or  some  other  wanderer— in  these  pic¬ 
tures.  These  are  usually  cases  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity. 


Holding  a  Child  as  Security 

About  two  years  ago  T  look  a  little 
baby  to  board.  Its  mother  paid  its  hoard 
until  last  June;  since  then  at  different 
times  she  has  given  me  $5,  but  still  owes 
me  a  large  bill.  Can  I  hold  the  child 
until  she  pays  me,  should  she  come  to 
claim  it?  I  have  written  to  her  asking 
her  to  give  me  so  much  a  week  on  back 
board.  She  sent  $1,  but  she  has  money 
to  buy  herself  new  clothes  and  things  she 
doesn't  need.  C. 

Of  course  you  cannot  hold  a  little  child 
as  you  would  a  calf  nr  some  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  young 
mother  will  demand  the  little  one  uuless 
she  expects  to  make  something  out  of  it. 
or  does  it  from  spite.  We  have  had  much 
experience  in  this  line.  If,  as  we  imag¬ 
ine.  you  really  want  to  keep  the  child, 
our  advice  is  to  go  to  some  good  lawyer 
and  have  him  draw  up  papers  for  the 
mother  to  sign. 


Killing  the  Old  Horse 

Suine  time  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
told  about  two  horses  that  were  no  longer 
needed  on  the  farm,  and  that  they  were 
then  sleeping  under  the  sod.  Would  he 
kindly  tell  liow  their  lives  were  taken, 
or  can  some  one  tell  me  of  a  way  that 
this  can  be  humanely  done?  Some  time 
ago  T  remember  of  hearing  an  old  man 
tell  thar  there  was  a  certain  place  in  a 
horse’s  head  where  a  single  shot  from  a 
revolver  would  Cause  instant  death  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  If  this  is  true.  I  would 
give  considerable  to  know  about  it,  I 
have  a  horse  that  I  cannot  longer  keep, 
and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  let  her 
go  into  other  hands.  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  the  most  cruel  thing  that  1  could  do 
to  let  this  noble,  faithful  friend  go  where 
she  would  receive  the  neglect  and  abuse 
that  so  many  old  horses  do.  w.  n. 

Maryland. 

You  are  right!  It  is  a  cruel  and 
heartless  thing  to  sell  an  old  horse  that 
has  been  with  you  for  years  with  a  chance 
that  some  stranger  may  abuse  him.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  kill  several  horses. 
We  have  tried  shooting  and  the  use  of 
chloroform.  There  seems  to  be  a  point 
on  the  forehead,  right  between  the  eyes 
and  ours,  where  a  well-directed  rifle  bul¬ 
let  will  promptly  end  life.  Chloroform 
has  not  been  a  success  with  us.  We  now 
get  a  good  veterinarian  to  come  and  in¬ 
ject  strychnine  into  the  horse's  veins. 
That  seems  to  bring  death  quickly  and 
with  little  pain.  The  Humane  Society, 
or  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  will  furnish  a  diagram  show¬ 
ing  just  where  a  horse  may  be  shot  so  as 
to  cause  immediate  death. 


A  Personal  Visit 

This  is  what  we  would  say  to  you, 
should  you  make  us  a  personal  visit  : 

You  win.  We  were  very  glad  to  give 
our  subscription  to  your  Mr.  Morgan 
when  he  culled  iu  September.  1920.  We 
think  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  quite  all  right,  and 
the  best  paper  of  its  kind  published.  We 
hesitated  about  renewing  simply  because 
every  Winter,  when  the  thermometer 
hangs  around  31  below,  arid  we  have  to 
dress  as  t bough  we  were  going  on  a  sleigh 
ride  with  Doc  Cook,  we  feel  the  call  of 
the  city,  ami  we  long  for  the  good  old 
days,  with  their  plays  and  cabarets,  when 
we  sojourned  on  West  23d  street.  New 
York,  and  were  us  happy  as  though  we 
owned  both  sides  of  the  street.  A  matter 
of  health  (  which  we  have  recovered)  sent 
us  back  to  tin*  old  homestead  in  the  home 
town  in  1919.  where  we  are  the  proud 
owner  of  it  Ford  and  few  liens,  and  every 
Spring  wear  a  smile  as  expansive  as  our 
backyard,  which  lasts  till  the  next  snow- 
fly  and  the  theater  season  is  on. 

We  shall  welcome  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  next  15  months,  whether  we  are  "here 
again  or  gone  again.” 

Maine.  MRS.  It.  E.  CRACKY. 

We  know  full  well  there  are  others 
who  feel  much  the  same.  The  cabarets 
and  theaters  have  few  charms  for  us,  but 
we  know  enough  human  nature  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  must  people  the  country  with 
a  race  of  people  who  “shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  river  of  waters.” 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Birdsail  boys  and  their  calves.  These  boys  live  in  Otsego 
County.  N.  Y„  and  they  are  so  much  interested  in  the  pictures  that  they  have  some¬ 
thing  of  a  struggle  whenthe  paper  comes  to  see  which  shall  see  it  first.  It  looks  to 

us  like  a  fine  quartette  of  purebreds. 
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With  a  Sterling  Range  in 
your  kitchen  you  will 
enjoy  cooking 

Every  woman  enjoys  cooking  when  she  has  the  right  tools  at  hand. 
If  her  cook  stove  is  out-of-date,  poorly  constructed,  if  the  oven  heats  un¬ 
evenly,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  top  space,  it  is  mighty  difficult  to  give  the 
family  properly  cooked  meals.  Batches  of  food  will  be  spoiled,  wasting 
both  time  and  material — meals  will  be  late,  or  insufficiently  cooked,  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  family  health.  With  a 


The  Range  thct  Bakes  a  Barrel  of  Flour  zvith  a  Single  Hod  of  Coal 


What  to  Do  to  the  School  Grounds 

On  Arbor  Day  the  teacher  will  want 
to  have  a  program  and  plant  a  tree.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  arrives  we  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  tree  is  for.  where  it  is  to 
he  placed,  and  what  relation  it  has  to  the 
development  of  the  finished  school 
grounds. 

At  the  outset  we  ought  to  observe  that 
there  are  now  two  quite  different  types 
of  country  schools  in  the  land.  The  first 
is  the  old-fashioned  one-room,  “little  red 
schoolhouse.'’  and  the  other  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  consolidated  school,  a  building  with 
several  teachers.  Quite  dearly  these  rep¬ 
resent  two  distinct  problems, 

Tf  we  speak  first  of  the  more  popular 
little  red  schoolhouse  we  have  to  allow 
that  the  grounds  are  usually  too  small. 
It  is  rather  rare  to  find  grounds  of  more 
than  one  acre,  and  painfully  frequent  to 
find  schoolhousos  standing  on  grounds  of 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Now  the 
absolute  minimum  'for  country  school 

^  grounds  should  be  one  acre,  and  the  max¬ 

imum  two  acres.  Even  if  there  are  only 
six  pupils  attending  the  school  the  whole 
acre  will  be  needed. 

These  grounds  should  he  clean,  reason¬ 
ably  level  and  free  of  obstructions.  While 
of  course  children  will  play  on  a  rooky 
cliff  or  in  a  swamp,  if  they  happen  to 
find  themselves  in  such  surroundings,  yet 
their  daily  playground  should  be  as  clean 
and  safe  as  a  paddock  in  which  colts  are 
exercised.  The  space  immediately  around 
the  schoolhouse  is  needed  first  of  all  for 
play,  A  baseball  diamond  should  he  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  obligatory.  This  should 
lie  clean  and  level,  with  bases  00  ft. 
apart,  and  so  placed  that  batted  balls 
will  not  all  go  through  the  windows  of 
the  schoolhouse. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to 
have  a  small  space  for  free  play.  This 
should  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
schoolhouse  from  the  ball  ground,  where 
it  can  he  utilized  hv  small  children  who 
would  otherwise  he  in  danger  were  they 
too  much  mixed  with  the  hall  games. 

Every  school  ground  should  have  two 
or  three  shade  trees,  preferably  elms, 
maples  or  other  deciduous  Trees  of  that 
Character.  They  will  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  take  bareness  away 
from  the  country  sehnnlbouse,  and  make 
it  look  more  homelike  and  hospitable. 
They  should  ho  placed  by  preference  on 
Iho  south  and  west  sides  of  the  school 
building,  where  their  shadows  will  fall 
on  the  building  itself. 

It  is  also  practicable  and  desirable  in 
many  localities  to  plant  a  good  wind¬ 
break  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
schoolhouse.  This  should  he  of  ever¬ 
green  trees,  nr  of  good  deciduous  species 
mixed  with  evergreens. 

Whether  there  shall  be  any  green  grass 
on  the  school  grounds  or  not  is  always  a 
problem.  Unless  the  grounds  are  large 
and  well  cared  for.  the  lawn  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  all  worn  out  by  playing  children. 
This  need  not  he  too  much  regretted,  re¬ 
membering  that  play  is  more  important 
than  lawns. 

Tinder  suitable  conditions  some  shrub¬ 
bery  may  be  planted  on  the  grounds,  espe¬ 
cially  in  fence  corners  or  as  foundation 
plantings.  Shrubbery  should  not  he 
maintained  unless  it  can  be  cared  for.  If 
it  is  found  that  shrubs  interfere  with  the 
play  of  the  children,  or  if  they  become 
untidy  by  catching  papers  and  other  rub¬ 
bish,  then  the  shrubbery  should  he  cleaned 
out  with  ihc  rubhisli. 

Flower  beds  should  never  he  planted 
on  a  country  school  ground,  at  least  not 
unless  circumstnnc  s  are  very  different 
from  those  which  T  ever  observed. 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

When  a  modern  consolidated  school  is 
built  in  a  country  district-,  an  adequate 
allotment  of  land  must  be  insisted  upon. 
About  three  acres  may  be  considered  a 
minimum,  while  the  maximum  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  school.  If  a  genuine  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  is  to  be  maintained,  with  school 
gardens,  demonstration  plots  and  things 
of  that  sort,  the  school  grounds  must  in¬ 
clude  farm  land  sufficient  to  maintain 
such  a  program. 

,  A  first-class  playground  or  athletic 

field  may  he  considered  a  necessity  on 
such  school  grounds.  Quite  possibly 
there  will  he  need  for  two  or  three  base¬ 
ball  diamonds,  a  football  field,  and  a  bas¬ 
ket-ball  ground.  In  many  cases  also  it 
will  be  desirable  to  have  Iho  ball  ground 
furnished  with  bleachers,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  intersehobtst ie  games,  but  for 
various  outdoor  neighborhood  events. 

Indeed,  such  a  consolidated  school  al¬ 
most  necessarily  becomes  a  neighborhood 
center.  The  building  should  include  an 
auditorium  available  for  all  kinds  of  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  This  lends  to  the  necessity 
for  suitable  parking  space  for  automo¬ 
biles,  which  itself  will  occupy  approxi¬ 
mately  one  acre  of  land. 

The  consolidated  school,  with  its  larger 
and  more  dignified  building  and  its  larger 
grounds,  may  very  well  maintain  a  front 
lawn  upon  which  some  really  first  class 
landscape  gardening  may  he  exemplified. 
There  should  be  plantings  of  deciduous 
itnd  evergreen  ornamental  trees,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  upon  large  deciduous  shade 
trees  of  native  species.  Shrubbery  can  he 
used  in  foundation  plantings,  with  climb¬ 
ing  vines  upon  the  walls. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  such  school  grounds  to  secure 
from  some  competent  source  a  first  class 
plan  at  the  outset.  This  plan  may  he  de¬ 
veloped  by  stages,  and  each  Arbor  Day 
offers  a  pleasant  occasion  for  making 
some  addition  toward  the  predestined 
goal.  FRANK  A,  WAUGH. 


in  the  kitchen  you  can  serve  your  meals 
by  the  clock,  the  oven  will  never  go  back 
cn  you  for  there  are  no  cold  spots  in  the 
Sterling  oven. . .  Every  ounce  of  fuel  is 
turned  into  heat — an  economy  in  fuel  and 
an  insurance  in  cooking  results. 

Don’t  worry  along  with  that  aggra¬ 
vating,  extravagant  old  range  another 


day.  Send  now  for  the  free  book  on 
the  Sterling  Range.  Here  you  will  find 
illustrated  and  described  just  the  model 
you  have  always  been  wishing  for.  You 
will  see  why  this  Range,  designed  by  a 
w  oman  for  women,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  days  easier  and  happier,  is  with¬ 
out  equal  in  performance  or  appearance. 


Best  of  all,  you  will  enjoy  doing  business  w  ith  the  Sterling  Dealer.  He  will  give 
you  a  double  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  signed  by  both  this  Company  and  him¬ 
self,  and  in  addition  will  offer  you  convenient  terms  of  payment  if  you  desire. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Sterling  Dealer 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Ml  Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double,  rolls. 

Very  latest  patterns. 

Factory  Representative!,  as  we  are, 
enahle  us  to  (live  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eltlninaltng  many  in-between 
profits  and  Riving  them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  la r^i*  catalogue 
of  the  latest  patterns,  showing  borders 
actual  size. 

Don't  buy  without  seeing  tills  book;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money.  / 

A  Post  Card  brings  our  / 

Free  Sample  Rook.  /  e 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.  ]>  iS 

Dept.  H.  Utica,  N.  Y.  JL 


100  high  quality  special  size  bond 
note  sheets  and  100  envelope; 
are  neatly  imprinted  with  any 
three-line  address  you  designate. 
Carefully  packed  and 
I  mailed  prepaid  to  your  I 
home  for  one  dollar. 

IVnte  address  plainly 
JL  A7>  sample i  sent.  M 

100  SHEETS  and  100  ENVELOPES 

VlLLlAM  Y).  jKlDM^ 
Dept.  A,  ,  OvJ/leCT'ICV'f. 


Something  New.  It  would  not  seem 
as  though  wo  could  have  anything  new 
in  the  Old  Church  ‘way  down  county 
that  we  have  not  already  had,  but  we  did 
the  other  day.  Tl  was  a  wedding.  Sun¬ 
day  is  a  good  day  for  a  wedding  in  the 
country,  and  the  country  church  is  the 
place  to  have  it.  On  this  day  it  snowed 
furiously  all  tin*  morning,  and  you  can 
see  from  the  picture  how  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  We  ran  into  this 
snowstorm  on  the  way  down  with  the 
Ford,  and  came  near  regretting  seriously 
we  did  not  bring  any  chains,  as  it  did  not 
snow  at  all  at  home. 

The  WEDDING  M  Alii  it. — Shelley  prac¬ 
ticed  up  on  the  Wedding  March  ail  tin* 
evening  before  and  some  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  II  was  his  first  attempt  at  playing 
for  a  wedding.  As  soon  as  the  people 
began  to  come,  tin*  ladies  began  selling 
the  table,  for  were  we  not  going  to  have 
the  wedding  breakfast  right  there  in  Ihe 
church V  Then  we  had  morning  service, 
and  the  Parson  rend  about  the  wedding  at 
Cana  of  Galilee  so  long  ago.  Then  we 
had  a  talk  about,  the  part  a  home  plays 
in  our  country.  Next  to  an  education, 
what,  n  great  tiling  it  is  to  provide  some 
way  that  our  children  may  some  time 
have  homes  of  their  own.  To  think  of 
our  children  always  renting,  and  never 
owning,  always  liable  to  have  their  rent 
raised  or  to  be  put  out  altogether,  always 


lie  can  do  this  Spring  without  doing  a 
stroke  on  the  farm;  but  how  can  hi*  give 
it  up?  All  tile  Winter  lie  has  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  poking  around  on  the  farm  with 
Ta.  What  a  bless1  ng  to  be  alive  on  a 
farm  in  the  Spring!  How  the  hens 
cackle  and  sing,  and  how  young  .Terry 
(hinder,  Jr.,  veils  at  his  ladies  down  in 
Ihe  brook.  Even  now.  the  ninth  of  March, 
it  is  time  to  get  the  hotbed  going.  The 
windows  for  that  will  come  off  tin*  hen¬ 
house,  where  they  will  not  be  needed 
much  longer.  George  looks  after  the  barn 
now,  and,  really,  there  is  no  need  of  the 
Parson  going  over  all  day  long;  but  lmw 
can  lie  help  it?  In  fact,  he  has  just 
found  an  excuse  to  go  over  and  take  some 
potato  parings. 

The  Tail’  Paid. — The  trip  to  the  barn 
paid,  as  all  barn  trips  may  well  pay — 
barn  happenings  are  so  interesting.  On 
the  haymow  in  the  corner  is  one  of  the 
hen's  most  favorite  nests.  A  While  Leg¬ 
horn  is  standing  on  one  leg,  gazing 
toward  tin*  uest.  She  looks  discouraged. 
She  has  hurried  in  to  lay  a  nice,  big  egg 
worth  three  cents.  There  on  her  nest  is 
a  perfectly  enormous,  great  white  goose! 
This  goose  has  no  idea  of  laying  there, 
as  she  laid  yesterday,  and  will  not  lay 
today.  Hut  she.  has  come  into  the  barn 
and  given  lip  such  a  good  time  in  the 
swamp  just  for  fear  some  hen  would  get 
on  that  nest,  which  she  stole  from  the 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Mans  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 


HOT  SHOT 
BATTERY 

nut  Mf/Tufi  K.xrnoN 


k.No.6  ,-]i 
oiuMni^l 
ignitor  P 
tiAnVio 


u*iiai  i  (.siii"'' 

»  "  A 
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The  world’s  most  famous 
dry  battery,  used  where 
group  of  individual  cells 
is  needed.  Fahnestock 
Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts 
at  no  extra  charge 

Columbia  Dry  Bat¬ 
teries  work  better 
and  last  longer 

— for  gas  engines 
— for  tractors 
— for  ignition  on  the 
Ford  while  starting 
— for  blast  firing 
— for  bells  and  buzzers 
— for  thermostats 
— for  dry  battery  light¬ 
ing  outfits  in  closet, 
cellar,  garret,  barn, 
woodshed,  etc. 


A  Columbia  “Hot  Shot” 
Dry  Battery  gives  full 
ignition  power  at  starting 
—  when  your  gas  engine 
or  tractor  needs  it  most 

An  advantage  the  Columbia  "Hot 
Shot”  has  over  any  substitute  that 
has  ever  been  tried.  Its  peppy, 
snappy  ignition  current  comes  from 
a  single  solid  package.  No  cell 
connectors  to  fuss  with.  No  me¬ 
chanical  parts  to  keep  in  repair. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for  all 
purposes  are  for  sale  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers;  electricians;  garages; 
auto  accessory  shops;  hardware 
stores;  general  stores.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Columbia. 

Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

w  —  they  last  longer 


Tlic  Wedding  ut  llic  Old  Church 


having  to  hog  and  tease  to  have  any  work 
done  in  their  rooms,  is  something  dread- 
,  ful. 

The  Wedding.-  Then,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  sendee,  we  had  l  lie  wedding,  with 
Shelley  playing  the  Wedding  March  ami 

all  the  . . pie  of  ihe  congregation  staying. 

Everything  went  off  so  nicely,  and  after 
I  his  there  was  a  little  reception,  and 
then  if  we  didn't  all  sit  down  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  breakfast  !  Such  a  nice  firm*  as  we 
all  had  I  There  were  broiled  chicken  and 
beef  and  fine  brown  gravy  and  led:  pota¬ 
toes  and  celery  and  cranberry  sauce  and 
bread  and  coffee  and  cake,  and  more  cake, 
and  then — the  wedding  cake.  At  the 
proper  time  the  bride  cut  the  wedding 
cake,  and  everybody  took  a  piece  home, 
and  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  we 
might  to  have  a  wedding  every  Sunday. 
No  one  hurried  off  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  just  about  spent  n  da.v  of  it  at.  Ihe 
church. 

Little  Ta. — As  the  Parson  writes 
Little  Ta  is  standing  before  him.  lie 
has  his  little  grip  in  his  hand,  and  a 
great  pair  of  one  of  the  hoy’s  rubber 
hoots  on  over  his  shoes,  lie  went  out 
about  a  minute  ago,  after  having  come 
clear  hack  to  kiss  the  Parson  good-hye. 
and  now  he  is  hack  to  ask  the  Parson  if 
lie  will  not  hitch  up  .Tim  for  him.  “What 
do  Min  want  .Tim  for?'*  "To  go  to  Kanin 
Claus’  house.”  lie  has  got  it  into  Ids 
head  lately  that  lie  must  go  to  Santa 
(’Inns’  house.  Santa  has  not  answered 
two  letters  lately,  and  he  has  to  go  and 
see  about  it.  lie  persists  lie  wants  to 
get  him  a  cart  and  an  auto  and  a  baby 
sister,  and  n  baby  brother!  (Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  does  not  enthuse  over  Ibis  trip.) 

.Tim  Away.  The  Parson  explains  to 
him  that  old  .Tim  is  away  down  county 
drawing  lurch  brush  for  his.  health,  and 
may  not.  lie  hack  for  some  time.  "Then 
ymi  can  take  the  auto,”  says  Ta.  But 
the  Parson  is  so  busy  he  cannot  possibly 
lake  (he  unto  and  go  today.  Then  the 
little  fellow  has  a  long  spell  of  thinking, 
and  says:  “Can  T  walk  alongside  of  the 
load?"  "Hut  where  are  you  going?”  I 
ask.  “To  Saida  Clans’  house.”  “And 
where  is  that?"  “Uptown,”  comes  the 
answer.  So  now  he  is  trudging  down  the 
walk  with  Ills  great  hoots  and  his  little 
grippie.  lie  gels  down  as  far  as  tile  car¬ 
riage  stone,  and  now  he  is  coining  hack 
again.  Now  he  is  back  at  the  door,  and 
sticks  his  little  head  in.  "Will  you  go 
with  me.  pa?”  How  sweet  he  is.  and  how 
the  Parson  would  like  to  go  out  with  him. 
He  is  just  lost  when  the  children  are  all 
gone.  In  a  few  weeks  he  and  the  Parson 
will  he  seated  side  by  side  on  the  lumber 
wagon,  with  him  driving  old  Jim. 

Srnr  Horns.  —  What  hours  round 
about  the  farm,  with  each  little  one  in 
i  turn  before  they  are  big  enough  to  go  off 
to  school!  The  Parson  has  more  than 


heus,  anyway.  The  Parson  has  sympathy 
for  that  hen.  and  gives  the  old  goose  a 
lesson  in  hoggishness  by  taking  her  by 
the  neck  and  dragging  ln*r  out  of  the 
barn.  Then  ho  fixes  the  door  so  tbot  a 
hen  can  get  in  and  a  goose  cannot,  The 
Parson  will  bring  the  whole  case  into 
court,  tonight  before  Judge  George,  ro  see 
if  the  ge«  se  had  not.  better  be  put  out:  of 
the  barn  altogether. 

(  H.n  Tmv.  <  Hd  Trix  is  u  homely  cat — 
one  of  the  homeliest  the  Parson  ever  saw. 
One  ear  is  partly  gone,  which  does  not 
enhance  her  beauty .  The  Parson  spared 
one  kitten  of  last.  Summer's  vintage,  be¬ 
cause  it  looked  so  much  like  Old  Mamma 
Kitty,  and  that  makes  three  cats — one 
too  ninny.  But  the  Par  sou  hasn’t  said 
a  word  about  getting  rid  of  Old  Trix 
since  yesterday  morning.  She  met  the 
Parson  at.  the  barn  door  and  told  him  at 
once  she  had  something  to  show  him. 
She  led  the  way,  purring  and  rubbing 
against  him.  away  around  in  the  stable 
by  the  pump,  ami  there  was  the  half  of 
a  great  rat.  This  is  the  time  of  Ihe  year 
when  rnis  come  up  the  brook  looking  for 
a  home  and  nesting  place.  They  do  find 
a  stopping  place,  and  go  no  further.  We 
generally  find  about,  two  pelts  each 
Spring,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  cat 
that  will  tackle  a  big  wharf  rat  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  on  a  farm.  Old  Trix  has 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

Making  Skiis. — T n  the  Parson’s  day 
a  barrel  stave  on  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
wood,  with  a  cross-piece  on  top.  was 
dubbed  a  jumper,  and  such  fun  as  we 
Used  t>>  have  with  these  things.  Hut  this 
year  the  new-fangled  skiis  have  come  in  at 
Crystal  Brook  Farm.  Much  lumber  1ms 

. . .  sacrificed  on  this  altar.  The  latest 

development  was  a  piece  of  board  about 
4  ft.  ami  4  in,  wide,  nail  a  barrel  stave 
to  this  lapping  about  half  the  stave’s 
length  under  the  hoard,  (in  top.  nail  a 
board  about  T  ft.  long,  with  a  groove,  in 
the  bottom  to  let  a  strap  pass  through, 
which  buckles  over  the  toe.  This  really 
makes  quite  a  ski. 

From  rut:  Cm  ,\ try.  We  read  a  good 
deal  about  big  men  coming  from  tin*  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  the  virility  of  tin*  Country 
blood,  one  often  wonders  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  cities.  In  such  reckoning 
places  of  over  2.500  people  are  called 
cities.  All  other  is  village  or  country. 
The  Parson  saw  some  statistics  about 
this  the  other  day.  Of  -If!  Cabinet  of¬ 
ficers  during  a  certain  period,  nine  were 
from  the  city  and  ”7  from  the  country. 
Of  Ihe  25  Presidents  we  have  had.  two 
were  from  the  city  ami  2“  from  the  coun¬ 
try  or  village.  In  1020  there  were  45 
Governors  in  the  conn  try.  of  whom  four 
were  from  the  city  and  41  from  smaller 
places. 

The  Country  Boy.  Most  everybody 
(Continued  on  Page  463) 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


(GULBRANSEN 

w  Player-Piano 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


9 \Ja  tionalbJ  Priced 

^Branded  in  the  Back, 


White  Bouse 
Model 


S,ttsssr 


Go  into  your  dealer's  store.  Play  a 
Gulbrani.cn.  Make  tic*  ibrcc  lchim 
shown  below.  You'll  realize  the  pleas¬ 
ure  a  Gu I br arisen  will  tiring  you  anil — 
further  than  that — you'll  understand 
why  the  Gulbrnnscn  encourages  the 
interest  of  children  in  good  music,  and 
music  study. 


c  .linger  ^5“.  ■[  a 

Test  'Innrua  ion  fn 

Test 


“New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music”  Free 
on  Request.  Check  Coupon 

Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano  or 
_  player-piano. 

Check  here  if  you  want  Information  about 

_  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action  installed 

in  your  present  piano  lor  player-piano) . 

Write  name  and  addrevs  in  margin  and  mail 
this  to  Gulbransen-Dlckinson  Co.,  32 12  W.  Chi¬ 
cago  Avenue.  Chicago. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Vntnnil  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dy 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for 
lender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  .Send  211  cents  { 
for  single  pair;  95 wit's  for  half  .'4 
dozen ;  orJI.S)  perdozeti.  Sizes  i 
9J*-11H-  Prices  west,  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $!.«f)  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Slate  b 
size  of  shoe,  '-‘7f 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  nuil  proved  wife  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  aa  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Iiheumatiem.  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  mnl  for  Lain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoacetieacid- 
estcr  of  Salieylieaeid. 


SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 


Pro  pit  ration  fur  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood,  t  tehciotis  flavor,  cleaner 
cheaper,  no  8tuo„e  house  needed.  Just  paint  on, 
at  I  trug  Stores  Express  prepaid  rot  91.15. 
$1  K.  KKACSEU  &  BKO.  Milton,  l*a. 


4^  Weai-BeautituJ  Silks  and  Woolens 


I  . ‘Kile  preflier.  Be  happier.  We  Help  you.  and  save  you  money.  We  give 
you  the  benefit  oi  tin-  inode  prices  we  gel  cat  finest,  most  durable  piece  ginxJs 
due  fo  our  large  purchase*.  Fbe  saving  is  20‘:>-  or  more.  For  instance  : 

40"  Navy  Satin  Duchevie —  54’  Fine  French  Serge  — 

A  soft. lieantiful  weave. OC  For  the  always  suitable  f 1  CQ 

Sell*  usually  lor  $1.50.'"'  I  v  ,  flock.  Exceptionally  ▼Ip*' 

Special  limited  litue  .  *  good  value  .  .  .  XWd 

One  ttial  will  convince  you.  For  year*  we  have  been  giving  absolute 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  steady  customers,  scattered  bom  Maine  to 
California  We  have  fine  materials  for  every  possible  use.  and  we  ate 
always  glad  to  send  samples  of  these  materials  or  any  other  of  our  Silk, 
Woolen  or  Cotton  dress  good*.  Send-  money  order  wvtii  purchase — exact 
amount.  Wi  prep  y  and  insurr,  Write  Dept.  S-W, 

PERKINS  SILK  SHOP.  128  State  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y 


Yard 


Material  for 

Silk  Frock 

$7.80 


Material  for 
IV ool  Frock 
$4.77 


RUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  20% 


460 
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^Country 


Bag  Balm  is  greatly  valued  by  cow  owners  everywhere 
because  it  is  perfect  insurance  against  the  troumes  that 
attack  the  milk  yield  through  the  udder  or  teats. 

The  slightest  cut,  bruise,  chap  or  sore  will  ma  e  a  cow 
restless  and  cause  a  “holding-up”  of  the  milk.  Besides,  many 
serious  ailments  result  from  neglecting  what  may  seem  like 
very  slight  injuries  of  these  milk-producing  organs. 

Any  inflammation,  soreness,  congestion  or  hardened  tissue 
Will  quick lv  heal  and  become  soft  and  normal  through  the 
penetrating  action  of  Bag  Balm.  Healthy  tissue  and  normal 
circulation  give  the  cow  comfort  and  restore  a  full  nulk-flow^. 
Caked  Bag  responds  promptly  to  application  of  t Iiis  omt- 
ment;  equally  valuable  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  1  ox. 

For  the  sake  of  safety,  keep  a  package  on  hand ;  feed  dealers,  ceneral 
stores  and  druggists  sell  big  10-ouncc  package  at  the  reduced  price,  60c. 

Write  for  our  valuable  free  booklet),  ^ 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvill*,  Vt. 


HE  WONT  FAIL! 


;T  TNDER  tl'£ ri^ht trmtmen t 
he  won’t  foil  you  by  going 
_  lame  when  you  need  him. 

Always  use  SAVE-THE- 
Bm  HORSE  for  any  and  erery 
[■L  emergeni-y.  *»  v.  hik ! 
■■  work,,  Ringhnnr,  1  hm.'pin. 
IM  SPAVIN  •  ■!  .ill. i.-r  K  nee, 
IH  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon 
D)»e3»e,  Sold  with  Signed 
GUARANTEE  to  cure  or 
money  back. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
I  A  96- page  BOOK  on  how  to 

locate.  tmdetiUnd  and  treat 
alllameneri;  also  sample  of 
Guarantee  and  experl  Veter* 
-all  FREE.  Over  325,000  aatiified  wen, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 
e  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealer*  with 
Signed  Contract  or  aeDt  prepaid 


Are  stumped  with  any  name  or  address  tvit.li  serial 
nu  nine  is  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
aud  reliable  mark.  Samples  tree.  Agent*  wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA  CO.,  74  Main  tit.,  Weat  UIiuiiod,  N.  It. 


MINERAL'#,. 

^COMPOUND 


VT  WKm  m  niilML 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.fl  fittsburgh,  Pa. 


inary 


BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock,  and  Poultry. 


’iO0.Fi. 


Think  of  ft.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
t  wL  •■r-v  -:±  vz.  -j  /  Roofing.  28  gauge  eorru- 
gated,  at  only  82.90  per  100 
cq.  ft.. painted.  Galvanized, 
only  82.90.  If  you  hare  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  price*  to  comedown,  hero  they  arc— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices— lower  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  folder  covering  all 
style*  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shingles,  Ridging, 
Ceiling,  etc. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  SI1* 


Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing.  Tires— any¬ 
thing  needed  this  spring  until  you  get  our  latest 
cut  price  folder,  you  can  see  and  try  our  roof¬ 
ing  before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  Write  for  Money  Saver  Bulletin. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


u.iriS 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  14  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Upward 


M  dS  Thousands  in  Use  jSSSfit  j 

tigtdiag  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  ekim- 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  S  .iiim  warm  er  cold 
milk  el-iiteltf.  Makes  thick  or  thiu  Different 

from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced,  large 
capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  ell  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  you.  Besides  Wundertully  low 
priced  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  olier  includes  our—  . 


Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

>■  ,  .  m  ,i  *  _  . a  ...if /i..„  .1.1.1..  :itn.i..i,wi  i 


WlietUer  dairy  ia  largo  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  got  our  groat  Offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  seal 
froo  0n  request,  is  a  up. at  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cn-uin  separators.  Western 

order*  filled  from  Western  point*.  Write  today  lor  catalog  uud  see  our  big  money  saviog 
proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Quick  Hay  Crop 

I  am  short  of  hay  for  my  work  team 
that  is  in  use  every  day ;  also  short  of 
pasture  for  my  cows.  I  want  to  sow 
something  that  will  mature  quickly  iu  tin* 
Spring.  Do  you  recommend  Sudan  grass 
as  a  good  roughage  for  horses  and  cows? 
I  wish  to  sow  a  small  Held  of  oats  and 
Sweet  clover  for  hay  if  it  will  mature  as 
quickly  as  the  Sudan  grass.  I  want  to 
cut  the  oats  and  Sweet  clover  when  ’oats 
are  in  the  milk,  before  the  grains  turn 
hard.  w.  s.  w. 

The  standard  roughage  for  work  horses 
is  Timothy  hay.  but  where  limited 
amounts  of  clover  Or  Alfalfa  hay  are 
mixed  with  the  Timothy  one  may  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  grain  fed. 
Oat  straw  can  he  fed  iu  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  hilt  when  this  roughage  is  used  the 
amount  of  grain  must  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  Under  average  farm  conditions, 
where  horses  work  every  day,  a  fairly 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  allow  1  lb.  of 
grain  and  1  lb.  of  hay  daily  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight  of  the  animal.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  A  work  horse  weighing  1.200 
lbs.  should  he  fed  12  lbs.  of  grain  and  12 
lbs.  of  hay.  Of  course,  where  the  ani¬ 
mal  does  hard  work,  the  amount  of  grain 
should  be  increased  and  the  amount  of 
roughage  decreased,  likewise,  where  the 
work  is  not  heavy,  it  would  be  permissible 
to  increase  tbe  roughage  and  decrease  the 
grain. 

As  to  a  suitable  ration  for  horses,  a 
combination  of  seven  parts  of  oats,  three 
parts  of  corn,  two  parts  of  bran  and  one 
part  of  oilmeal  would  give  good  results. 
If  Alfalfa  hay  is  available,  then  corn  and 
Alfalfa  bay  w  ill  serve.  Sometimes  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats  and 
two  parts  of  bran  is  preferable,  especially 
during  hot  weather,  when  corn  scents  to 
induce  undue  perspiration  in  animals. 

As  a  source  of  roughage  for  work 
horses,  one  that  is  suitable  for  use  during 
tbe  Winter  mouths,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  yield  more  and  produce  better  results 
when  fed  than  oats  and  Canada  field  peas. 
Seed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  meas¬ 
ure,  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre.  Drill  this 
combination  as  early  in  the  Spring  a* 
possible  on  a  seed  bed  that  has  been  well 
prepared.  The  crop  should  he  harvest'd 
just  as  the  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage  and 
the  peas  nicely  in  blossom.  This  com¬ 
bination  will  yield  more  dry  matter  per 
acre  than  Timothy  or  mixed  hay  and. 
when  nicely  cured,  makes  an  excellent 
roughage  for  work  or  idle  liorsps.  As  to 
the  appropriate  pasture  for  dairy  cows.  I 
am  not  strong  for  Sudan  grass.  [  should 
prefer  a  mixture  of  Timothy.  Bed-top  and 
Red  clover.  Reeded  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs. 
per  acre.  It  can  be  seeded  with  or 
without  a  nurse  crop,  but  if  seeded  in  the 
Spring  it  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
nurse  crop,  such  as  oats  or  barley.  A 
bushel  of  oats  is  sufficient  t<>  use  iu  con¬ 
junction  with  a  mixture  of  this  character. 
The  oats  and  peas  can  be  used  as  si  soiling 
crop  for  tbe  cow  if  desired,  or  if  it-  is 
cropped  as  bay  it  will  make  excellent  feed 
for  cows  during  the  Winter  months.  Tbe 
oats  and  peas  should  be  seeded  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible.  If  seeded  later 
and  allowed  to  develop  during  hot  weath¬ 
er  the  pea  vines  are  apt.  to  be  infested 
with  lice,  which  would  destroy  the  leaves 
of  the  plants. 

Rations  Deficient  in  Protein 

I  am  milking  a  grade  Guernsey  cow  two 
years  old  lust  October,  bad  her  first  calf 
dropped  early  in  November.  Sin*  is  giving 
around  .‘10  llis.  milk  daily,  and  1  wish  to 
keep  her  fop  a  family  cow  and  feed  her 
such  a  ration  as  best  adapted  to  milk 
production,  as  well  as  growth.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  grain  at  the  ratio  of  1  1 1*,  for  each 
.‘114  lbs.  milk,  as  follows :  100  lbs.  rolled 

barley  and  200  lbs.  mill  run.  with  3  lbs, 
beet,  pulp  daily,  fed  morning  and  evening 
after  soaking  iu  water  12  hours,  and  all 
Alfalfa  bay  she  will  clean  up.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  1  substitute  the  following  for 
the  grain  ration,  feeding  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  other:  400  lbs.  mill  ruu.  200 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  rolled  barley.  200 
lbs-,  rolled  oats.  Which  would  make  the 
best  balanced  ration.?  Feed  prices  vary, 
but  at  this  time  are  ruimfug  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  per  100  llis.:  Mill  run,  $1.20;  corn- 
meal.  $2.15;  rolled  barley.  $100;  rolled 
oats.  $2;  middlings,  $1.00:  bran,  $1;  beet 
puln,  $  1  .$5  :  linseed  oilmeal,  X.‘» :  cotton 
seed  meal,  $2.70.  Sometimes  the  oilmeal 


is  difficult  to  get.  and  later  in  th*>  season 
the  same  is  true  of  beet  pulp.  We  cannot 
get  gluten  feed.  I  have  to  buy  everything, 
excepting  part  of  the  year  have  plenty  of 
green  clover.  NT.  o. 

<  h-egon. 

Both  of  the  proposed  grain  mixtures 
are  deficient  iu  protein.  The  addition  of 
200  lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  200  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  tbe  latter  ration  would  bring 
it  into  balance,  while  the  addition  of  150 
lbs.  of  oilmeal  to  the  first  combination 
would  be  satisfactory.  Barley  in  your 
territory  is  used  to  replace  corn,  and  it 
takes  this  task  very  efficiently.  However, 
a  ration  consisting  entirely  of  barley  a  nil 
bran  would  not  give  tbe  best  results,  al¬ 
though  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa  bay 
would  correct  any  deficiencies.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  ingredients:  Rolled 
barley,  200  lbs.  ;  wheat,  bran  or  mill  run. 
150  lbs. ;  rolled  oats,  100  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal.  100  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal.  50  lbs. 
Feed  1  lb.  of  this  jiixture  for  each  M*4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day  during  the 
lactation  period.  When  the  cow  is  dry, 
feed  equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  ground 
barley,  wheat  bran,  and  oilmeal.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  to  be  fed  every  day.  and  moistened 
beet  pulp  should  be  fed  during  the’ entire 
lactation  period. 

Feeding  Stale  Bread;  Ration  for  Family 
Cow 

Is  skim-milk  a  good  buy  at  $1  per  40-qt. 
can?  Is  stale  bread  at  $1  a  bag  that 
holds  100  lbs.  of  middlings  desirable  for 
feeding  laying  hens  and  young  pigs  for 
family  use?  1  can  get  all  I  want  of  it. 
lint  I  thought  it  a  little  expensive  to  feed. 
Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  a  family 
row  due  to  freshen  in  July?  1  am  now 
feeding  mixed  clover  bay  once  a  day.  and 
ground  cornstalks  once  a  day.  I  feed  for 
grain  one  quart  of  dried  beet  pulp  soaked 
in  water,  with  three  quarts  of  dairy  feed 
at  each  feed  time  a  day.  h.  ,t.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

Stale  bread  has  about  one-half  the 
feeding  value  of  ordinary  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  It  is  higher  in  moisture,  less  pal¬ 
atable.  and  somewhat  bulkier,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  desirable  for  use  in  a  ration. 
If  used  it  should  be  snaked  and  mixed 
with  cornmeal  and  fed  to  pigs  iu  the  form 
of  a  thick  mash  approaching  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  buttermilk.  Might  pounds  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  should  be  added  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  tbe  stale  bread  and  cornmeal 
combination.  On  a  dry  basis.  0  llis  of 
corn,  5  lbs.  of  stale  bread,  and  1  lb.  of 
digester  tankage  would  he  a  satisfactory 
combination.  Skim-milk  at  2V.-  cents  a 
quart  would  be  relatively  expensive,  and 
you  could  not  afford  to  feed  very  much  of 
this  product.  However,  since  milk  does 
correct  deficiencies  and  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  animals,  you  might  feed 
as  much  as  3  lbs.  of  milk  with  each  pound 
of  grain  on  a  dry  basis  that  you  supplied 
to  your  growing  animals. 

In  order  to  obtniu  meat  of  the  highest 
quality,  pigs  should  gain  rapidly  and 
regularly  in  weight,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  advisable  to  provide  the  yoiiugsters 
with  a  ration  that  is  complete  and  pal¬ 
atable.  You  have  sized  up  tin*  situation 
correctly,  for  under  average  conditions 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase  both  the 
bread  and  the  skim-uiilk  at  a  more  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

As  to  the  ration  suitable  for  feeding 
the  cow  that  is  due  to  freshen  next  .Tilly. 
I  would  suggest  the  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
supply  the  moistened  beet  pulp  to  the 
cow  during  I  be  dry  period,  though  it  does 
provide  succulence  and  should  be  used 
during  (he  lactation  period.  Allow  tbe 
cow  about  six  weeks  rest  period  and  feed 
this  combination  generously  up  until 
calving  time.  Feed  it  in  combination  with 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  insist  that  the 
cow  gain  iu  weight  during  the  dry  period. 
Tt  is  quite  as  essential  t<>  feed  the  grain 
during  the  rest  period  as  it  is  during  the 
lactation  period,  especially  if  one  desires 
the  cow  to  do  well  during  her  next  milk¬ 
ing  period.  If  the  cow  now  seems  rela¬ 
tively  high  iu  flesh  it  might  be  well  to 
increase  tbe  protein  by  adding  15  per 
cent  of  gluten  feed  to  the  grain  ration 
proposed.  Feed  generously  of  some  leafy 
roughage  and  add  2  per  ceut  of  salt  to  the 
mixture. 
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Lambing  Time 


I  have  letters  here  from  readers  about 
lambing  troubles,  and  as  it  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  subject,  and  as  our  bureaus  are  in¬ 
tensely  concerned  with  rebuilding  a  per¬ 
fect  American  sheep  industry,  I  will 
write  to  help  save  every  possible  lamb. 

I  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  1S64 
by  buying  a  little  old  ewe  for  5<)  cents. 
The  owner  thought  site  would  die,  and 
later,  when  I  found  she  had  no  front 
teeth  in  either  upper  or  lower  jaw.  I 
believed  it  also.  I  put  her  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn,  drew  on  father's  oats,  and  next 
Spring  she  had  twins,  which  father  sold 
for  $S.  Iu  those  days  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  let  a  buy  have  too  much  wealth, 
so  he  banded  it  to  me  a  month  later  to 
go  and  pay  the  country  shoemaker  who 
made  mv  Winter  boots. 

The  next  venture  was  with  $4.50  of 
slow  savings  which  I  gave  for  a  big 
Cotswold  ram  for  speculation,  but  he  was 
breechy.  and  g<>t  his  neck  broken  bv  a 
big  fellow  with  horns.  The  Leesville 
Cross  Hoads  tanner  gave  me  $1  50  for 
the  big  pelt,  far  too  much,  be  said,  but 
he  wanted  it  for  a  rug  for  his  wife.  Sinee 
then  I  have  hail  a  good  many  ups  and 
downs,  but  intend  to  keep  sheep  while  I 
live,  and  expect  them  to  be  profitable,  I 
as  well  as  to  the  son  who  will  follow  I 
me.  There  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  ora  for 
sheen.  (Mir  bureaus,  and  my  evenings 
and  bad  days,  arc  used  for  it.  We  have 
got  to  the  wool  growers,  and  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  wearers,  and  it  won't  be  long  i 
until  any  man  who  wears  shoddy  is  a 
chump. 

Now  in  regard  to  lambs.  To  grow  a 
useful  man  you  must  begin  some  genera¬ 
tions  back,  and  to  produce  a  thrifty  lamb 
you  must  begin  at  least  a  year  ahead, 
even  if  her  forebears  were  right.  The 
ewe  must  be  hearty  before  breeding,  and 
both  she  and  the  coming  lamb  must  have 
enough  proper  feed.  Also  she  must  not 
be  knocked  about  by  other  animals,  and 
not  soaked  with  cold  Fall  rains,  nor  get 
wet  with  Winter  storms  before  cold 
spells,  and  she  must  have  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise  on  good  days. 

At  the  lambing  time  she  should  be  in¬ 
side,  where  easily  seen  and  attended. 
With  a  few  ewes,  some  hurdles  or  racks 
to  pen  them  and  their  lambs  ran  be  used, 
but  with  a  number  there  should  be  wards, 
and  herewith  is  our  way:  Each  ewe  and 
lamb  should  be  separated  from  the  flock 
so  all  their  wants  can  be  seen  to  at  any 
time.  We  make  lattes  ft.  high.  16  ft. 
long  and  4  ft.  wide,  and  every  4  ft.  swing 
a  light  panel  across  them,  giving  ns  4x4 
pens.  Before  the  lamb  comes,  or  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  the  ewe  goes  into  a 
pen  to  stay  a  day  or  longer,  wbou  she  is 
fit  to  turn  out.  She  does  not  get  with 
the  original  (lock,  hut  a  small  part  of 
the  stable  is  divided  olT  with  hay  racks. 
The  mothers  and  lambs  are  moved  along 
through  these  pens  and  let  out  at  the  tar 
ends  with  their  mates,  and  as  the  lambing 
progress's  their  part  of  the  stable  is  en¬ 
larged. 

It  is  impossible  to  care  for  new-born 
little  fellows  and  hold  the  mother  love 
when  they  are  mixed  w  ith  the  flock.  That 
wants  to  lie  a  fixed  quantity  before  they 
get  any  freedom,  and  while  they  are  con¬ 
fined  every  want  can  be  seen  to  at  any 
time.  They  string  in  at  the  end  of  these 
alleys,  through  the  gates  as  they  are 
ready,  and  there  is  a  creep  there  and  a 
trough  in  it  with  things  lambs  like,  as 
soon  as  they  want  it,  A  few  are  mal¬ 
formed.  a  twin  may  be  dead  or  too  weak 
to  live,  the  mother  may  not  own  her 
lamb,  an  udder  may  need  attention,  some 
poor  little  fellows  must  be  helped  with 
their  first  meals,  a  ewe  may  be  sick  and 
her  flow  of  milk  injured,  one  of  the  twins 
may  need  more  care  than  the  other,  and 
sometimes  with  our  fine  sheep  mother 
ami  twins  need  it.  Some  lambs  need  hot 
water  and  some  need  drying,  and  if  Cold 
a  covering  over  the  ward  to  hold  the 
sheeps  body  heat,  and  there  each  one  is 
convenient. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article  to 
cover  all  the  ground,  but  no  one  has  any 
business  about  unless  kind  and  patient. 

A  girl  or  wife  with  their  mother  heart 
instinct  makes  no  mistakes.  Here  is_  a 
lamb  that  must  have  something  in  its 
stomach,  and  must  get  it  from  its  mother 
or  a  nearby  ewe.  There  is  a  ewe  that  has 
lust  her  lamb  and  a  lamb  that  has  lost 
its  mother.  They  eau  be  introduced,  and 
may  be  some  bother  for  a  few  days. 
Even  the  real  mother  may  ignore  her 
lamb,  when  her  own  may  be  nibbed  on 
the  live  one.  or  some  of  her  wastes  will 
do.  Also,  the  scented  lamb  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  ewe's  nostrils,  or  the  lamb  may  he 
taken  from  her  a  minute,  or  the  dog  put 
in  with  her.  and  she  may  be  the  biggest 
fool  in  the  bunch  over  her  adoption. 
Bottle-fed  lambs  cost  a  dollar  a  pound 
unless  there  arc  children  who  care  for 
them,  so  the  best  plan  is  to  hold  the  little 
fellows  with  the  flock. 

Then  there  are  later  trials.  Too  many 
Use  mongrel  rants,  and  the  got  is  liable 
for  all  kinds  of  ailments.  Then  there  is 
what  is  called  'lamb  cholera''  from  im¬ 
proper  kind  of  milk,  too  much  of  it,  in 
fact,  indigestion,  that  can  be  helped  In 
first  stages  hy  common  soda  fed  to  the 
ewes,  or  a  little  put  in  the  lamb's  mouth. 
Again,  there  is  lung  fever  from  catching 
cold.  The  little  idiots  play  until  too 
warm,  and  lie  down  on  the  cold  earth 
or  in  the  cool  shade.  Some  may  be  con¬ 
stipated,  and  can  be  helped  with  a  little 
castor  or  linseed  oil.  and  like  other  ani¬ 
mal  organisms  there  is  always  a  risk. 


but  the  man  who  cares  for  sheep  so  they 
are  hearty  and  not  loaded  with  parasites 
at  breeding  who  feeds  the  ewes  and  lambs 
before  they  come,  and  exercises  common 
sense  afterwards,  will  save  a  good  per 
cent,  and  this  year  is  the  most  promising 
one  to  stimulate  him. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Spring  time  to  care  for 
lambs.  There  are  but  30,000.000  sheep 
in  the  country.  The  farm  bloc 'will  in¬ 
sure  a  duty  on  wool.  Almost  all  the  wool 
is  cleaned  up.  and  they  are  contracting 
on  the  sheep’s  back  in  the  West,  while 
fully  one-third  of  the  people  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  worth  of  wool,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  substitutes  for  it.  The 
bloc  will  make  a  law  of  our  fabric  bill, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  scramble  for 
wool,  because  the  public  has  been  fed  up 
on  shoddy.  That  scramble  has  begun,  so 
every  man  who  has  sheep  or  who  likes 
them  can  safely  join  in  increasing  them 
profitably.  Our  bureaus  have  been  work¬ 
ing  hat'd  for  this,  and  the  prospect  now 
is  that  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  Sheep 
will  be  the  most  coveted  animals  in  the 
country  before  long.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 
Ohio. 

I  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


If  you  wish  to  buv  clean  cows 
write  to  the 

Vermont  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture 

and  see  how  Washington  County 
stands  on  the  test.  I  always  have  50 
to  75  Federal  Tested  GUERNSEYS 
and  JERSEYS  SPRINGERS  for  sale, 
also  HOLSTEIN’S. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  Barre,  Vt. 


WA  NTE  D-Prices  on  Heavy  Producing  Grade 
Holstein  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cows 

from  accredited  herds,  or  herds  known  to  be  free 
from  tuberculosis.  Only  young  and  persistent 
milkers  considered.  State  price  and  amount  of 
milk  given  in  first  letter . 

Gould  Bros..  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

AhorHaan  A  none  Ko'h  sese*  ;  alleges.  Choice 

MDerueen  Angus  individuals.  Bred  right; 

pried  right.  D.  T.  Huger*,  Friendship,  Sew  York 

Rcgl»tered  Aberdeen  An  gun.  Bull  calf,  *  mm  old. 
JAS.  C.  DVN'X  -  Franklin  Pass.  N.  J. 


Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

|  1*1  HORSES  I 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  alt  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  m  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fa  1 1  >.  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each.  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  tf  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  von.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Bulfalo.  N.  Y. 


PERCHER0N  HORSES  ffik 

(Registered  Thoroughbreds) 

Two  very  Choice  Stallions.  One  Excellent 
Imported  Brood  Mare.  Several  Killies, 
one  to  three  vears  old.  Gentle  and  Sound. 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


For  Sale— BLACK  PERCHERON  STALLION 

Registered  ;  seven  years  old  ;  weight,  eighteen  hundred, 
good  sire  ;  One  Thousand  Dollar..  Inquire 
P.  E.  Yeoman,  09  Clarissa  Bt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Ponies .«!& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  6. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  S'ntft: 

Old  Engltah  Shepherd  tings  ;  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  rmui  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  Chinn 
lings.  10<*  for  instinctive  list  Nishim  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  ft  WATSON.  Mgr..  Bos  1745.  Macon.  Mo 

Pure  Breed  Collie  Puppies 

Beautiful  Golden  Yellow  with  white  marking'.  The 
intelligent  kind.  Yon  eau  learn  them  anything. 
Heady  to  ship  April  1st  at  six  we.-k-  old.  Price,  fe¬ 
males.  S5;  males.  $10.  ARTHUR  ft.  FREEMAN.  Pulaski,  N.T. 

Can  Furnish  Few  Police  Pups 

fill  Imp.  Flitch  with  enviable  show  record  abroad 
and  Imp.  Male  Sire  of  llest  tr. lined  dog  in  l"  S 
for  15*21 .  Priced  low.  ERNEST  TUEWER.  Freehold.  N  J 

For  Sale-Male  Collie  Puppies  eXnTeow 

dog*.  Price  ?8  each.  f«o  SOQOKUOW,  Giltaa,  H  i.  t.  0.  I 


lirndlls*  Eligible  Farm  raised.  812  ,tp. 

All  Cud  I  OS  (I  .  |{,  \  en  ton  West  It  rat  l  leboro 

Pedigreed  COM.1K  PI  PS.  The  intelllgftnc  kl 
NK1.SOS  BROS.  -  Oho  vie  Citt, 


F  E  n  n  E  T  8 

for  bunting  amt  kilting  rats.  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  free.  I.cil  t  arn. worth  New  London,  Ohio 

~  GOATS  ~  I 


Extra  Quality-  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Oriole  Toggenburg  Buck*.  $S0.  Pure  Bucks.  »5S. 

8.  J.  6HAHPLES  K.  D.  5  Norristown.  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  their  entire  nerd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  HEIFERS  AN L>  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding- 
Prices  low  fur  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  'ale.  Best  blood 
lines  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn. 


Don  IFDCFVC  REST  ' »F  HIIEKIUS8 
tl  LilVkjIj  1  Cows.  Heifers  Mini  C» Ives 

icnu  d  c id att nu  — -  --  . 


SPOT  FARM  OFFERS 

High  grade  heifer  calves,  815.  Registered  heifer  calves, 
•  50  to  8125.  Bull  calves,  $25  to  8100.  Registered 
and  high  grade  cows,  and  heifers  and  bulls,  all  ages. 

JOHN  V.  KDAGAN  -  Tully.  New  York 


HnUirlii.Krlr.Un  llrlftr  noil  Hull  I  aim.  Purebred  register- 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  Individuals  and  breeding 

Keg.  Du  roe  Pigs.  BROWHCROFT  FARMS.  McBc.w,  Corlland  C...  N.f 


FOR  SALE— 12  Perleet  Reg.  Holsteins 

S-year-olda,  tuberculin  tested,  fill-day  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Onu-I.y  breeding.  Farm  for  *ule,  ideal 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  HI  AS.  A. 

lion  Kl.  I..  Howell*,  Orange  to.,  N,  Y.  70  miles 
west  S,  Y.  L\,  trie  it.  K. 


Cnr  Cain  IUK  8*5,000  RTTIT 

rur  0918  Ltingwurer  StendfHsi.S  moe,  old.  L>  L.  LL 
$iun.  Dark  Hose.  Dam,  good  Imp.  Heller,  milking  35  lbs. 

TV  4  Kit  HOOK  FAHM  Loudon  vllle.  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

ADI  Tf  f  f  A  1  C  Sired  by  a  30-lb.  Son  ol 
dvjLL  LrtLr  Kina  Of  iho  Ponliaot 

whose  sire  has  247  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Tide  calf’s  4- 
ye.ir-old  dan  has  hillkrd  1(2  lbs.  a  day,  her  milk  tests 
5.2.  This  roll  whs  horn  June  14.  1921  He  isall  white 
•  xcept  iwo  blackens.  He  will  make  a  great  show 
bull.  The  first  cheek  for  875  will  get  him.  X 
guarantee  to  ph  ase  you. 

WILLIS  A.  WHITE  -  Coneva,  New  York 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Barrows  and  sows  l-red  hy  us  competing  in  Pennn. 
State  feeding  contest  made  uve:  age  daily  gains  of 
193  to  2.25  pound*  per  day  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  nf  font  different  breeds,  i  >ue  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  first  at  the  International  in  f'hicago. 
II.  C.  A  II.  U.  HAKEEM  DING.  ■»<  tj.  Dundee,  N.Y'. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE— Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers'  Prices.  10-wkx,  to 
10-mos.  old.  Scud  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Bai  66R  M  eat  Chester.  Fa, 

Pure  Bred  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  £*". 

Farrow  Dam.  Chester  Uuby  No.  119822,  Sli-e,  Xewfane 
Chlel  No,  U5I575.  Bol  ll  -ex.  MtEU  COI.IJ.VS,  Xe»Un«,  .V  Y. 


BIG  BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS 

Brsd  Sows.  $50  Service  Boar-,  $40  Lord  Master- 
hood  and  Epochal  strains.  Immune 

PEHSKURST  FARM  Box  R  Nirberth,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spuing,  US®,  litters  tw  a  good  on  of  Sj  mboleer 
ilb.  all  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  No.  181*00  For  Price  address 

J.  E.  >V  AT'MO  X  -  Alar  bled  ule.  Conn. 


DUKOCS — Registered.  Choice  stock  forsliipment. 
ELMWOOD  FAKMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradlurd,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs  &X 

Bred  t<>  Or  Orion  Sensation  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  sire,  Royal 
Sensation.  GOBEl  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 

Spring  pigs  for  Kale 


Joe  Orion  Slid*  C.  C.  K  nnd  Sensa¬ 
tion  TU  vt‘<h ' *er-  Soine  Li*  \i  s  nnd 

F  M.  PATTIN6T0N  S  SOU.  Mtrriheid.  N.  T. 


Spotted  Polands 

your  wants.  i  I.Ulk  Tlldm-SON.  tlutinbrrvbur*,  Peana. 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  for  a,Ce  bb,!‘| 

guide  cow*.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  rensounhla  prices.  Sell  the  snub  bull  nnd 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr..  Madison,  N.  J. 


Forestdale  Farm 


May  Rose-Mnsher  Sequel  bred  bulls  from  A.  R. 
dams,  all  ages,  at  farmers' prices.  Also  afewchoice 
heifers.  Herd  Federally  tested. 

RICHARD  D.  Dr  FOREST  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


DERRYDALE 
Honour  Strain  Guernseys 

ALL  AM  \l  .41.*  1*1. AND  DICED 

Herd  Sire#  of  Masher  Sequel.  Gov,  of  the  Chene. 
Valentine  May  Rose  Breeding.  Bred  to  imported 
cows  closely  related  to  the  Island  s  mo»t  famous 
families.  Invigorate  your  herd  bv  using  ahull  of 
Ikl&ml  Breeding  from  an  A.  R.  Dam.  KEKERU.  TKSTHI. 

DERRYDALE  FARM  -  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

1V«  are  offering  lor  salt  Iwo  registered  bulla  ready 
for  service  f  rnm  A.  K  *tuck  on  both  odea  for  Si  60 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulla  from  six  to  nine 
month#  cld  for  8100  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  KenI  opportunity  for  farmer*. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Waller  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


for  I  A  Drr  DCDYCUIpC  at  Henderson.  Bred  Sows, 
Adi*  UmuL  ULlUiJIllilL  .Service  Boars,  outs  and 
Trios,  uut  related,  at  bn,  prices.  All  stock  guaranteed 

C LA  HENCE  A.  PENNEY,  Henderson,  N  Y' 


Rnll  CaIvm  at  Raraain  Prirp«  Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

V^OlfLO  Ul  J_#aigaill  A  lltca  Breeding  nock  of  nil  ages.  ( moil  show  record.  Cholera 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey*  an  op-  immune.  14 1 4  UAJID  L.  \\  Alt4,  Lebanon,  N .  J . 

Soi-tunily  to  secure  exceptionally  breil,  healthy  — “7““'  " . . 

ulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberriilin  Tested  Herd  at  iea-  D  r.  It  K8 II I  u  E!4,  Big  type  sows,  hoars  and  pigs  for  sale, 

•onaole  prices.  King  of  the  Bay— Dolly  Dimple —  u  All  spick  guaranteed.  KATMOOll  KAKkS,  llartfleld.  N.T. 

Golden  Secret,  and  fiienwooii  breeding  out  of  A.  R.  - - 

daniH  or  name  that  will  ne  tested.  Write  for  sales  Hat  r»i  ia  W^T~>  lVT/\,T’Trf~,¥7 

and  Pedigrees.  OAlRT  F4RMS.  72  t.  >24  SI.,  Fblla.,  fa.  Jl  Iy  1.  JLveJLl 

tarbell  farms  guernseys  Unconditional  Auction  Sale 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prlcea  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoa  Co.  New  York 

guernseys 

choica  Bull  l  dives,  luugiuf  in  ages  from  three 
nion'Jia  to  a  levvicenlile  age.  Masher  Seguelnnd  May 
Rote  breeding.  Excellent  individntim.  and  from 
Dams  doing  400  to  5110  lbs.  fur  with  nilliilary  tnrm 
cure.  These  are  priced  to  sell,  Address; 

H.  A  Hill  Kite.  Money  lllll  Farm*.  Glen. haw,  I’a. 

G  UERNSE  Y  Bulls 

during  Advanced  Kcgieler  donn.  I.ow  price*.  Federal 
tuberculin  tested.  ALBAMONI  farm*.  Haarli,  In  Rifh  Si.,  taatan 

For  Stale:  Thorough  h  red  GUERNSEY  BULLS 
a  id  Hull  Calves,  also  excellent  young  grade  cows 
Bkanui.kbhink  Farm,  Tel  St.  James,  L.  I.  160. 
Chas.  S.  Butler,  owner;  E.  W.  Opdyte,  foreman. 


Friday,  March  31st 

C.  H.  DAY,  Auctioneer 
Thia  sale  wns  advertised  for  March  20th.  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  postpone  this  sale  until  March  31st. 

Our  entire  herd  of  pure  bred  Tnmwuitti  stock,  ilie 
bacon  hug.  consulting  uf  our  brood  sows,  splendid  bred 
gills,  mid  vigorous  boars,  related  and  amelnlcd. 

All  stock  offered  is  pedigreed  or  ia  eligible.  Sale  to 
start  prompt))  at  12  u'cIik-k.  nnd  to  be  held  on  the  faun, 
rain  or  shine.  I  arm  b  suited  at  Chester,  New-  Jersey,  ami 
reached  by  the  D  I  .V  W.  K.  Ik,  train  leaving  .Hoboken, 
8  29  A.  M  .  direct  to  Chester,  hr  9.45  to  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
OLD  LUESTEK  FARMS,  Cheater,  N.  J. 


Albamont  Guernseys I'o'l. 

rich  In  '1*v  hMuil.  Her*!  Kccleml  ttilicrcnlin  tested. 

ALBAMONT  FARMS  J  C  MAART7.  T«n  High  St*,  Boston 


SUNNYS1DE  GUERNSEYSn^Zg 

ing,  two  to  seven  mouths  old  Prices  moderate.  Ac- 
c red i led  henl  No.  10036.  JAI.  E.  tan  A11T1ME,  Ainclcrhtili,  M.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  Bulls 

Serviceable  A^e  -  Fine  Individuals 

From  cows  with  official  production 
records.  Popular  blood  lines.  Herd 
under  Federal  supervision  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication. 

In  order  that  you  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  high  quality  of 
our  herd,  if  you  will  come  and  see 
them  we  will  quote  prices  on  these 
bulls  so  low  that  we  would  be 
ashamed  to  quote  them  by  mail. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Harlem  Division  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price *  reasonable . 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolliston,  Mas*. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Guernsey  BULLS 

fiom  aceredileii  herd.  May  Ko-e  biood  and  from 
A.  li.  stock.  Well  grown — good  type— price  low. 
Also  one  son  ot  Lang  water  Africander,  ready  for 
service.  Also  offer  two  liog.  Jersey  heifers,  due  to 
freshen  this  spring.  W  A  L  DORP  K  ARMS, 
Nortlt  UliMthnni.  Columbia  Co.,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ITnnflil 

The  dairy  tow  of  Old  England.  Qnalitv  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Wishinoioimlle.  N.Y. 

j  SHEEP  .% 

CarCala  U».  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  ami 

roroaie  ewes,  apply  «ph|ii  k*r*.  I•llrv8•«*.  n. t. 

Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES,  hred  lo  Imp.  Ram 
Also  Hams  STE1EXS  BROS..  WUson.  New  York 


■•••mA«ia«MiiAMMAAaMn«H(iai«A«MaMa«au«MHtiauaat. 


BIG  TYPE 


Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS 


Bellvale 


New  York 


SACRIFICE  SALE 

to  farrow  in  April.  Weight  about  4lltl  lb*.,  &90. 
Reg  Du  roc- Jersey  Sow.  to  furrow  April:  weight 
nhout  .IDO  lbs  SHio.  Reg.  Dome- Jersey  Boar,  17 
tnos.  oid,  weight  about  51)11  jhs  .845.  Two  young 
Dnroc-Jei-sev  sows,  m  farrow  in  April,  $33  each. 
Wm.H,  Orth  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


^TtfOSS 

")  /ND£. S TRUCTO 

Hmetal 

s/tom^A 


ondarfu) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  t;uick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Those  silos  need  no 
introduction.  They 
are  fsmous  every- 
wl*ere  us  the  best, 
moat  permanent  and 
eutis factory  of  thia 
type  money  anti  buy. 
The  construct  ion, oil- 
filled  material,  im- 
[uMVcmtotts  oik)  our 
pn  ’i-ut  low  prices, 
which  arn  away  be¬ 
low  what  you  would 

puy  tor  an  ordinary  silo 
nolle  llio  Champion  Silo 
aharaaln  that  ran't  ba 
duplicated  anywhere. 
LNund  for  rstalgg,  etc.  l 


SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


GLOBE  SILOS  are  the  choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen  who  in¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  They  insure 
full  silage  capacity  because  the  exten¬ 
sion  roof  has  nearly  straight  sides.  They 
have  continuous  opening  adjustable 
door-fronts.  The  door  fasteners  make 
a  convenient  ladder.  They  are  built 
to  stay  and  keep  silage  because  the 
stave  joints  have  six  points  of  support, 
making  the  Silos  absolutely  air  tight. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  the 
1917  basis.  Write  for  the  Globe  catalog,  and  ask 
about  special  discount  offered  for  early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.  2-12  WillowSt.,  Sidney, N.Y. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding 
Hfinoii,  Oyntor  Sheila,  Gilt 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphnto  Mill*,  Grcmi  FI 
and  Clover  Cutters,  l*‘ c 
Mixora  for  Poultry  Food 
Millet  of  all  tfi/.ou  for  all  j 
Harm  .and  power 
Write  for  tllurttintod  Ci 
loguo  uml  price*. 

WILSON  BRO 

Box  IS  Eastun,  I 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Irt  f\  C  C  Made  to  work  bet* 
If  1  M  tfr.  eaulcr,  ch.ayor 

timn  other  oulteft, 

ENSILAGE  &ff£iSg£$Sl 
CUTTERS  ^"™'1  &»•"  &*'<■ 

UUI  I  LIW  uaabla  any  alio  own* 
ortohavoa  CIJttar--and  jeet  perfect  en- 
•llago  nl  least  eott.  You  ran  now  buy 
a  KOoS  fora*  little  aa 

C  I  O  Q  SSSafl&SKT 

IT  1  U  9  1  HOSS  tbnn  to 

“  have  silo  filled, 
anil  bctterlthao.borrowing  or  ronlitig. 

The  E.  W.  Rosa  Co. 

Dept.  270  Springfield 


Canker 

Would  you  give  treatment  for  a  horse 
afflicted  with  canker.  The  horse  has  been 
treated  by  veterinarian,  but  lie  did  not 
cure.  The  feet  were  first  soft  and  had 
crevices  around  the  frog,  with  slight  ex¬ 
tra  growth  around  top  of  hoof  just  where 
t he  hair  begins.  Now  the  foot  has  hard¬ 
ened,  hut  tlie  growth  at  top  of  hoof  has 
increased  considerably,  causing  the  horse 
to  be  lame,  the  animal  being  afflicted  the 
same  in  ail  four  feet,  a.  c.  a. 

The  condition  you  describe  scarcely 
can  be  considered  true  canker.  That  dis¬ 
ease  causes  a  red,  pulpy,  fast-growing 
fungus  or  “|>nui<i  flesh”  growth  of  the  frog 
and  sole.  If  cut  away,  the  growth  recurs 
in  a  day  or  two,  A  bad  smelling  dis¬ 
charge  is  often  present,  as  thrush  or 
grease  heel  may  start  the  trouble.  In  the 
present  stage  we  should  say  that  coron- 
ilis,  or  inflammation  of  the  hoof  heads 
(coronets)  is  present,  and  when  the  four 
feet  are  similarly  affected  chances  of  re¬ 
covery  are  rather  poor.  Without  an  ex¬ 
amination  we  cannot  determine  what  has 
caused  the  trouble.  Wet.  and  filth  in  the 
stable,  or  standing  in  cold  drafts  when  the 
feet  arc  wet.  may  induce  the  condition.  Tn 
time  bony  growths  (exostoses')  may  form, 
as  in  ringbone.  <>n  general  principles  we 
should  advise  you  to  dip  the  hair  from 
the  hoof  heads  and  lightly  blister  each  in 
turn  two  or  three  times  by  rubbing  in  a 
little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  ami  powdered  can- 
tharides  and  25  parts  of  lard.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  4N  hours;  then  blister  an- 
other  foot.  The  treatment  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
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Itch  on  Cows 

We  have  10  cows  and  some  of  them 
have  the  itch.  Will  you  please  send  us  a 
remedy,  as  they  are  very  bad.  w.  i.  m. 

You  should  have  described  the  symp¬ 
toms  shown  by  the  affected  cows,  but  we 
take  it  that  they  show  spots  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  scabs  or  crusts,  and  that 
these  are  chiefly  on  the  face  and  about 
the  eyes.  They  may  also  come  on  the 
neck  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  adult 
cattle  often  affecting  the  skin  along  the 
backbone  or  at  the  tail  head.  The  disease 
is  due  to  a  vegetable  parasite  (7 'rleophtj- 
ton  lonsitni-ns),  which  live  on  damp  walls 
and  woodwork,  as  well  as  the  skin.  Iso¬ 
late  affected  cattle,  as  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tagions.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable  and  all  fixtures  and  rub¬ 
bing  places.  The  stable  should  also  be 
well  lighted  and  perfectly  ventilated. 
Treat  by  saturating  each  spot  daily  with 
castor  oil  until  it  becomes  possible  per¬ 
fectly  to  remove  the  crusts  without  draw¬ 
ing  blood.  Then  apply  on  and  around  the 
spots  on  the  face  some  strong  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  and  repeat  the  application  when 
seen  to  be  necessary.  Rub  iodoform  pow¬ 
der  into  the  spots  on  the  upper  eyelids,  or 
bathe  those  parts  with  a  solution  of  hy¬ 
drochlorite  of  soda.  Spots  elsewhere  on 
the  body,  after  removing  crusts,  are  well 
treated  by  saturating  at  intervals  of  six 
or  seven  days  with  a  solution  of  four 
ounces  of  bluestone,  iu  a  pint  of  hot 
water. 

Ticks  on  Dog 

Our  dog  has  Ticks,  and  I  tried  to  get 
some  preparation  in  drug  stores  without 
success.  Will  you  advise  me  what  will 
kill  the  ticks?  it.  s.  K. 

Ticks  are  a  comparative  rarity  on  dogs. 
We  take  it  that  you  mean  wood  ticks.  It 
is  much  more  common  for  dogs  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  lice  or  fleas,  and  they  are 
readily  killed  by  dipping  iu  a  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  dip  made  according  to 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  dipping  has  to  be  repeated  in  10  days. 
Nils  may  lie  killed  by  saturating  the  lmir 
with  strong  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid, 
when  seen  to  have  the  eggs  adhering. 
Ticks  are  not  so  readily  killed,  as  they 
stick  to  the  skin  by  their  biting  and  suck¬ 
ing  proboscis.  ’When  the  dog  is  in  the  tub 
a  comb  must  be  used  to  dislodge  the  ticks. 
We  also  find  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  flowers 
of  sulphur  freely  with  the  dip  solution 
and  when  the  skin  dries  more  sulphur 
may  be  dusted  on  the  worst  infested  parts. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  supply  the  dog 
with  a  new  clean  bed  after  tubbing,  and 
to  keep  him  away  from  the  places  where 
the  ticks  are  acquired. 


More  Roughage 
In  Less  Space 

Don’t  depend  on  the  mow, 
loft,  or  shed  to  store  your 
roughage. 

In  a  silo  you  can  pack  many 
times  the  amount  a  mow,  loft, 
or  shed  will  hold;  and  more  than 
that,  silage  is  a  succulent,  milk- 
producing  food  that  your  cattle 
will  readily  eat.  Get  a  silo,  fill 
it  with  corn,  and  see  how  your 
feed  bills  will  quickly  decrease. 

The  silo  you  need  ia  the  Craine 
Triple  Wall.  Three  walls  to  keep 
out  wind,  rain,  and  cold,  and  to 
keep  your  silage  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

If  you  now  have  a  twisted  or 
caved-in  silo,  endangering  yom 
other  buildings,  rebuild  it  into  a 
beautiful  Craine  at  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo.  Our  free  catalog 
tells  the  story.  Send  for  it. 

Special  Discount  Allowed 
For  Order*  Placed  This  Month. 

Crain*  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


See  the  local  ALPHA  dealei 


YOUR  local  ALPHA  dealer  has  a  supply 
of  the  practical  ALPHA  Service  Sheets 
and  Special  Bulletins,  giving  the  most  helpful 
suggestions  on  such  cement  improvements  as: 


Wallows  and  Drive¬ 
ways 

Cement  Roads 
Bridges  and  Culverts 
Foundation  anil 
Hatchway 
Gutter  and  Curl) 
Storage  Cellar 
Smell  Warehouses 


Cement  Blocks 
Sitting  House 
Small  Dam 
llilk  House 
lee  House 
Manure  Bit 
Septic  Tank 
l  it  Storage  Tank 
Tennis  Court 


Cement  chimneys 
and  Fireplaces1 
lmdosure  Walls 
Barn  and  Silo 
Corn  Crib 
Storage  House 
Smoke  House 
Hog  House 
Poultry  House 


Dipping  Vat 
Cement  Stucco 
Tanks  and  Troughs 
Piers  for  Small  Boat* 
Garden  Furniture 
Greenhouse 
Coal  Pocket. 

Posts  and  Walls 
Garages  and  Runway* 


Just  tell  him  what  farm,  yard,  or 
home  improvement  interests  you 
most  and  get  these  helps  free. 
When  you  are  ready  to  buy 
cement,  the  dealer  will  tell  you 
why  he  likes  to  supply  ALPHA. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  vTHe  guaranteed 


EASTON.  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Plants  at:  Alpha,  N  J.  Cementon,  N.Y.  Jamesvllle, 
N.Y.  Manheim,  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 
La  Salle,  Ill.  Ironton,  Ohio  Bellevue.  Mich. 


PORTLAND 


-Rai>£  mark  REGISTER*0 


Green  Mountain 


S  I  L  G 

w.-ii  ii  ygs 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR] 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co.| 
DWest  St.  Rutland, Vj 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Hern  Isa  guaranteed  pure  Iron  root  that  resist?  rust-  Our 
catalog  cxplaiiis  why  It  is  lightning  proof  and  hre-prool. 

ARM  CO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  rconomiral  you  mn  buy  and  easily  put  pu.  Write 
today  for  ire*  Catalog  B 

Aiwirlean  Iron  Bootmafo.,— .Stl.  *7  MiMIttaM.  OM# 


PURE  IRON  NOT  STEEL 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 
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Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  Page  45S) 

seems  to  think  that  the  country  Is  just 
the  place  to  bring  up  boys,  but  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  why,  A  chance  to  do 
things  of  his  own  accord  and  make  his 
own  playthings  is  one  of  the  reasons  why. 
In  school  so  much  is  put  over  on  him. 
but  here  he  works  for  himself.  The  boys 
can  use  all  the  tools  on  this  farm  ;  only 
put  them  back  where  they  found  them. 
On  some  farms  all  the  tools  are  locked 
up,  hut  not  so  here.  A  boy  will  never 
learn  to  use  a  tool  or  to  put  it  back  if 
it  is  locked  away  from  him. 

A  Partner. — The  boy  on  the  farm  be¬ 
comes,  or  ought  to  become,  a  partner  in 
the  business,  lie  early  hears  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  talked  over,  and  begins  to 
know  what  pays  and  what  doesn’t.  If  he 
helps  about  the  hens,  he  has  hen  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  more  they  lay,  the 
more  he  has.  If  lie  has  always  to  work 
out  or  go  off  the  farm  to  get  any  money, 
of  course,  he  will  not  stay  on  the  farm. 
IIow  few  other  occupations,  besides 
farming,  where  the  boys  can  have  any 
sense  of  partnership!  With  a  banker  or 
a  teacher  or  a  clerk  or  a  bookkeeper, 
what  does  the  boy  know  or  care  about 
bis  father's  work? 

The  Little  Red  ScnooT.iiorsE— A 
while  ago  they  had  a  school  exhibition 
down  county,  and  a  part  of  the  program 
was  putting  on  a  wonderful  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  old  country  School  and  the 
wonderful  model  school  of  today.  The 
children  who  took  the  part  of  the  old- 
time  school  were  trained  to  talk  terribly 
flat  ‘'rube”  tnlk,  and  to  make  dreadful 
grammatical  errors.  It  seems  to  the  Par¬ 
son  that  this  was  in  dreadfully  bad  taste, 
to  put  it  mildly.  At  least  one  man  got 
up  and  left  the  room  !  The  Parson  has 
a  fairly  good  chance  to  compare  the 
school  of  t(*day  with  that  old-time  school, 
as  we  get  off  four  children  to  school  every 
morning,  and  there  were  five  in  the  Par¬ 
son’s  family  that  went  to  the  one-room 
school.  When  it  comes  to  the  real  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals,  the  Parson  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  school  today  can¬ 
not  touch  the  old  one-room  school  as  the 
Parson  knew  it. 

A  Desire  for  Learning.  —  There 
seemed  to  be  a  real  dpsire  for  learning 
in  those  days,  too.  Boys  went  three 
terms  a  year  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
then,  when  needed  on  the  farm,  they  went 
one  term  a  year — the  Winter  term. 
Great,  strapping  fellows  going  to  school 
in  the  Winter  because  they  wanted  to 
learn,  not  heeause  they  had  to  go.  What 
they  got  that  way  did  rhem  some  good. 
The  elective  course  is  nothing  new. 
These  big  Winter  scholars  studied  what 
they  needed  and  wanted  most,  and  could 
put  all  their  time  in  one  study  if  they 
wanted  to.  After  all,  the  main  thing  in 
education  is  to  teach  people  to  read  well 
and  to  know  where  to  find  things  when 
they  want  to  “read  up”  on  them.  To 
know  how  to  use  reference  books  and 
where  to  find  data  is  infinitely  more  than 
to  try  to  c-rnm  a  few  facts  in  the  head, 
only  to  forget  them  later. 

The  Geese. — All  this  household,  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  Parson,  are  agreed  that  the 
geese  are  the  most  interesting  things  on 
the  farm,  and  about  the  smartest.  We 
have  six  big  geese  now — two  sets  or  fami¬ 
lies.  They  are  big,  snow-white  birds, 
and  attract  a  deal  of  attention.  You  can 
hear  their  talking  all  over  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  for  they  are  great  conversational¬ 
ists.  They  holler  a  good  deal  in  the  night 
and  early  morning,  but  now  we  are  used 
to  it.  it  disturbs  no  one’s  sleep.  George 
puts  tlm  eggs  down  cellar  and  turns  them 
over  every  day  or  two.  The  worst  thing 
is,  they  lay  1U  the  same  nest,  and  this 
will  have  to  be  remedied,  as  it,  will  never 
do  to  set  two  geese  anywhere  near  each 
other.  As  soon  as  one  leaves  her  nest, 
the  other  will  go  over  and  steal  all  her 
eggs,  and  then  there  will  bo  war — and 
less  eggs. 

"Pitt  Griefs.” — The  Parson  wonders 
if  all  the  local  newspapers  are  like  the 
one  that  comes  into  our  household  every 
night.  Such  a  mess  of  news!  Pictures 
of  rich  divorcees  seem  to  be  the  chief  de¬ 
light  of  the  publishers.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  have  two  to  a  paper.  These, 
with  the  doings  of  the  movie  world,  make 
up  the  chief  part  of  the  paper.  One  really 
shudders  to  see  the  hoys  pick  up  the 
sheet.  Part  of  it  is  given  over  to  short 
items  about  the  city,  sort  of  harmless 
local  gossip.  Evidently  Sir  has  been 
glancing  at  the  daily.  ‘‘Where  did  you 
gpt  that  idea  from?"  said  Mrs.  Parson  to 
Sit.  “This  morning.  Out  of  the  ‘City 
Griefs.’”  said  Sit. 

Confessions  of  a  Rural  School  Teacher 

After  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  in  the 
issue  of  Dace mber  24.  1021,  I  feel  that 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  school  Question.  You  state  that  "the 
chief  object  of  the  modern  school  speme  to 
be  to  have  children  pass  from  one  grade  or 
school  to  another.”  Iu  this  T  think  you 
are  quite  right,  but  I  don’t  think  it  is 
the  teacher’s  fault  so  much  as  the  par¬ 
ents,  although  T  am  not  excusing  the 
teacher,  either.  Tin*  parents  think  that 
if  the  child  doesn't  pass  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  teacher,  and  1  suppose  it  is ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  parent  must  have  the 
ehild  pass  his  grade  if  he  doesn't  know 
half  the  subject  matter  thoroughly.  If 
the  teacher  keeps  him  two  years  on  a 
year's  work  for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
know  that  work  well,  instead  of  half¬ 
way,  the  teacher  is  promptly  "fired”  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  “Teach  to  ‘pass’ 
the  children.”  is  the  slogan  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  not  “Teach  to  teach  them  some¬ 


thing.”  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  teacher  who  wants 
to  retain  her  job  more  than  a  year  at  a 
place  will  tench  to  "pass”  the  c-hildreu 
first,  and  if  there  is  any  time  left,  and 
she  feels  so  inclined,  will  try  to  teach 
them  well  the  things  they  but  half-know 
in  passing  the  examinations.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  had.  or.  at  least,  a  very  poor 
way  of  doing,  and  the  children  suffer  in 
the  end,  for  the  skimming  of  knowledge 
that  they  have,  instead  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge.  they  are  supposed  to  have. 

I  have  taught  two  years,  and  am  now 
teaching  for  the  third  year.  The  first 
year  I  taught  as  I  supposed  I  should 
teach;  that  is.  have  the  children -really 
know  and  understand  a  thing  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  next.  The  children  had  a 
smattering  of  the  work  of  the  previous 
year,  so  that  I  made  an  extensive  review. 
The  children  didn't  “pass”  the  first  term 
Work  because  they  hadn't  completed  all 
the  work  required  by  the  syllabus  for 
that  grade,  I  was  promptly  told  that-  the 
childern  must  “pass.”  and  it  didn’t  make 
any  difference  when  I  explained  and 
demonstrated  the  fact,  that  they  knew 
what  they  had  covered.  They  must 
"pass.”  Now  I  am  teaching  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  school  for  my  second  year.  The 
children  “pass.”  and  I  try  to  ease  my 
conscience  by  doing  the  best  I  can  for 
them  in  the  way  of  real  knowledge. 

You  also  state  that  the  small  school, 
with  n  conscientious  teacher,  can  give 
the  individual  pupil  as  good  or  better 
training  than  a  larger  school.  I  suppose 
you  mean  a  larger  school  room  of  only 
one  grade  as  in  opposition  to  the  small 
rural  school  of  all  grades.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  you  are  right,  but  I  can’t  give  my 
1L  pupils  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  the  training 
a  city  teacher  could  give  one  grade  of 
22  pupils.  For  that  reason  and  others 
that  refer  to  the  “pass”  business,  this  is 
my  last  year  teaching.  The  law  requires 
that  for  all  grades  above  the  fourth,  eight 
or  more  subjects  he  taught.  Below  the 
fourth,  and  including  it.  there  should  be 
taught,  four  to  six  subjects.  By  dint  of 
combining  classes,  -alternating  classes, 
etc.,  I  still  must  bear  20  or  more  classes 
per  day.  Each  class,  therefore,  has  not 
more  than  15  minutes  at  the  most,  and 
generally  less,  as  the  small  children  and 
older  ones  too  often  need  help  between 
each  class.  Can  I  do  as  much  for  my 
children  when  I  have  15-minute  classes 
as  can  a  teacher  who  has  22  children, 
and  eight  or  six  classes,  with  more  than 
twice  my  time  for  classes?  I  know  of 
but  one  teacher  who,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
doing  as  much  for  the  children  as  a  city 
teacher  could  do.  At  least,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work  on  exhibition  at  a 
school  exhibit  on  a  "Community  Day,” 
it  sremed  to  come  up  to  the  standard  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  schools.  For  instance,  in 
writing,  flu  important  subject.  I _ went. to 
the  district  school  before  entering  high 
school,  and  never  had  any  real  train¬ 
ing  in  writing,  although  I  had  a 
fine  teacher.  She  has  no  time  for 
anything  but  the  most  simple  and  short¬ 
est  of  writing  classes.  In  the  city  school 
I  had  a  hard  time  to  do  fair  work  in 
writing.  Today  my  writing  is  poor,  and 
I  expect  the  children  I  am  teaching  to 
be  little  berter  off.  Last  year,  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  equally  imporrant  work,  I  got 
in  two  half-hour  periods  of  real  writing 
instruction  twice  a  week.  This  year, 
due  to  extra  classes  in  history  that  must 
be  given  the  sixth  grade,  if  they  “pass.” 
I  cun  have  no  real  writing  class.  The 
little  ones  have  “copies”  to  copy  from. 
That's  all ;  lint  it  is  as  much  as  is  given 
in  all  districts  around  here.  I  try  to 
be  very  careful  about  written  work  in 
other  subjects,  but  that  is  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  have,  and  all  I  can  do.  The  city 
child  has  at  least  once  a  week  from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school,  a  45- 
minute  period  of  writing  instruction. 
Children  are  taught  how  .to  form  letters. 
Tn  the  teachers’  magazine  I  subscribe 
for,  one  sees  articles  concerning  the 
methods  of  teaching  writing,  but  now 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  seeing  such 
articles,  I  hate  to  open  the  magazine 
when  it  comes.  There's  so  much  I  long 
to  do.  and  every  number  gives  me  more 
ideas,  but  there  is  no  time  for  such  things 
for  the  country  child.  They  are  only 
for  his  city  cousin.  I  am  not  the  only 
teacher  that  will  tell  you  this.  I  have 
heard  dozens  of  teachers  tell  me  the 
same,  teachers  who  are  old  enough  to 
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HARVESTING  FEAS  ON  ONE  OF  MV  FARMS  FOR  CANNING 

Buy  a  Maryland  Farm  and  be  Comfortable 

Escape  long,  rigorous  winters — we,  are  Raise  poultry— I  raised  Lady  Eglantine, 
already  preparing  to  plant  peas:  one  of  the  world-wonder  hen. 
the  crops  raised  for  canning.  . 

„  .  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  I  own  seven  farms  in  Caroline  County, 

Good  schools ;  healthful :  wonderful  roads  ;  Maryland-have  owned  them  since  1900- 

88  miles  irony  Phtladelphia-Penna.  R.  R„  desjre  lo  sell  any  three  of  them-death  of 

evenly  divided" in  poetics  ’  my  manager,  a  year  ago, puts  too  much  on 

Raise  milk— Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.  ,  . 

has  a  plant  within  sight  of  two  of  my  200  to  350-acre  farms,  beautifully  located  ; 

farms;  capacity  over  200,000  pounds  daily.  easily  tilled — $18,000  and  upward.  70-acre 

Raise  vegetables  for  canneries  —  home  farm  new  house  and  barn,  for  poultry 

market.  raising — $4,000.  Little  money  required — 

Raise  wheat  and  corn— Maryland  wheat  most  of  purchase  price  can  remain  on  6% 

grades  high— we  usually  sell  at  home.  mortgage.  Buy  before  July  to  get  posses- 

Raise  apples  — they  do  well.  Splendid  sion  January  next.  No  agents— I  own  the 

young  orchard  on  one  farm.  farms.! 

A.  A.  CHRISTIAN,  4406  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Bubal  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issue*,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 
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Who  Would  Buy  Milk 

From  Cows  With  Lice? 


Who  would,  indeed  7  If  consumers  of 
the  products  of  your  dairy  knew  there 
was  a  single  cow  in  your  herd  in¬ 
fested  with.  lice,  their  table  would  be 
supplied  from  another  dairy. 

And  rightly  so.  Lice  have  no  place 
in  the  dairy — neither  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  sanitation  or  profit.  Few  cow 
ailments  so  surely  sap  the  vitality  and 
reduce  the  milk  yield  as  lice.  And 
yet  thousands  of  cows — in  good  dairies 
— are  louse-infested  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  owners. 

Examine  every  cow  regularly— 
around  the  horns  and  hack,  and  about 
the  udder.  If  you  find  lice,  you  can 
kill  them  quickly,  surely  and  easily 
with  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase,  the 
louse-killer  recommended  by  scores  of 
prominent  institutions.  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  lag  breeders. 

Dealers  sell  Graylawn  Farm  Louse- 
Chase  in  liberal  dollar  packages — every 
package  with  our  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction.  O  i  ih  i  _  ■■■, 

direct  if  dealer  is  not  sup- 

plied.  j 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.  JggjW j 
Bex  H  >9  NEWPORT.  VT.  hSSStS 


saga 
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'--ph  v  .  -.:''  -;  "::;: 

-'jfvThe  Rus-ness  Farmer's  ?ap*r  ; 

i  ^  HE  W  YORK  O-TY 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price -'H  :,u 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  St..  N.  ¥, 


be  m.v  mother,  and  arc  considered  "the 
best”  teachers.  If  you  cut  down  on  sub¬ 
jects  to  make  more  time,  the  children 
won’t  or  can’t  “pass"  subjects  not  taught. 
If  you  can't  “pass"  children,  why.  you 
can’t  be  a  teacher,  or.  at  least,  you  won't  j 
be  hired  by  any  trustee. 

I  suppose  there  is  something  wrong 
with  me;  not  the  school.  That’s  what 
anyone  says  to  whom  I  speak  about  this. 

T  started  out  from  the  rural  school  to 
high  school,  intent  on  being  a  teacher. 
But  with  me.  as  with  other  rural  teach¬ 
ers.  it  seems,  after  experience,  another 
story.  In  most  districts  the  teacher  is 
hired  by  the  trustee.  The  parents,  how¬ 
ever.  pay  taxps.  and.  of  course,  have 
something  to  say  about  how  the  school 
is  "run.  The  teacher  ends  by  having 
in  too  many  cases,  not  one  employer,  but 
six  or  a  dozen,  each  thinking  they  can 
say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done.  This 
alone,  with  its  many  confusions,  contra¬ 
dicting  orders,  drives  the  teacher  awnv. 
M  y  school  now  is  a  model,  as  far  as 
this  goes,  for  although  the  parents  take 
c,  great  interest,  they  work  and  help  me 
more  than  I  can  say,  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  my  employers.  My  first 
school  was  just  the  opposite. 

a  rural  teacher. 


Gel  a  WETTE  First 


Have  an  engine  or  outfit  you  can  depend  on- 

pay  only  the  factory  price  plus  my  one  small  profit. 

2H-P.WW  $59  —  NOW  $39.25  Nj 

6  II- P.  was  ISO -NOW  l'-9.90 

12  II- P.  was  352  — NOW  2D..CO 

30  H-P.  was  1091  —  NOW  699.80 

All  r,i«M  F.  O.  B.  Iimm  City.  Ilf-'.] 

Carload  let.  added  whan  Unpi.od  Irora  fliubaw-l. 

Prices  $20  to  $400  Less  P 

Latest  Model  Log  Saw  only  175.0(1— Buts  j  »  ]  M  /  /  |  r 
Saw  $09—  Branch  Saw  JH.90—  Portable 
Saw-Rin  JUT  in).  Anv  thing  yog  want  at  a 

big  saving.  Cash  or  Terms,  id-  /  ,  7  i  Hw 

eluding  new  Power  Stump  y' 


S\  Buy  Direct 

■  Deal  with  the  man  who  haa 
■  built  good  engines  for  Sti  years. 
■  Get  your  rig,  all  complete, 
9  ready  to  start  using.  No  extras 
f  to  buy.  90- Day  Test,  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

Write  For  Catalog 

Be  sure  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  a 
power  outfit  you  need,  then  1  can  quote 
you  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  shipment.  Ad- 
Iresa  nearest  shipping  point. — Ed.H.  Witte,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Early  Layers 

From  Egg  to  Egg  in  5  months 
Feed  Ubiko  Growing  Mash 


Hatfe  strong,  healthy:  ea\\y-\aym£  pullets 


Pullets  won't  lay  eggs  until  they 
reach  full  body -growth  and  if  they 
don't  lay  before  Winter  they  won’t 
lay  until  Spring, 

Growth  and  maturity  can  be  forced 
or  retarded  by  the  quality  and  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  the  growing  mash. 
Five  months'  feeding  of  Ubiko  But¬ 
termilk  Growing  Mash,  changing 
then  to  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg 
Mash,  means  early  heavy  layers, 
big  egg  records,  and  maximum 
profits. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated  Poultry  Book,  also  an 
Egg  Record  card.  Write  today 
giving  name  of  your  feed  dealer 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 

R  Cincinnati,  O, 


Newtown  Colony  Brooder 

Cuts  the  Cost — Raises  the  Chicks 

Trust  your  chicks  to  Nfwtowns  an<1  wat'h  them  tfrow  into  vig¬ 
orous.  healthy  yourupHtorM  with  least  mortality,  at  lowest  cost. 
Newtown  Brooders  hum  coal;  ate  »elf-fccdiufir  *otf 
refrtilatinir;  canity  opwruted  in  unv  suitable  bnllihmc;  depend¬ 
able.  economical,  successful.  Used  l»y  leading  poultryme* 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  complete  Brooder  Catalog— FREE. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
60  Warsaw  8t.  Hirrisonburg.  Virginia 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
Sg^jS|%|9g  JAMES  R.  W0THERSP00N 

Bo*  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


Biggest  Hatches 

Strong  Chicks 

That’s  wli;it  yuu'il  get  with  a  Cham- 
K:-  pion  BelleCity  HatchingOutfit.  My 

Free  Book  “Hatching Facts”  tells 
how— gives  newest  ideas  and  quick¬ 
est  ways  to  make  poultry  pay  big  with  my 

1 40-Egg  Champion 

|  O  Belle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Hot-Water  Cop¬ 
per  Tank  —  Self-Regulated  Safety  Lamp  — 
Thermometer  &  Holder— Egg  Tester— Deep 
Nursery.  $7.95  buys  140-Chick 
Hot-Water  Double-Walled  Brooder  *19  — 

Express  Prepaid  last  of  Rockies  I 

I  chip  quick  from  Buffalo*.  Min-  -j ^ 

ooapolla,  K«n««  City  or  RaeiD*  a 

With  this  r. 

Hali  hlriic  Outfit  and  my  skHBKNjjsPF*  l  ■JjL, 
Guitltt  I  took  for  setting  1 

un  end  ouerHting  you  can  t  FP** 

make  a  big  Income.  You  K  o  v*r  l  I 
can  also  easily  share  in  my  j  I  911.000  I  1 

$  1 OOO  in  Gold  U  -L  u~r>  II  L 

Without  eo3torobliya-^f^~~  _  -  ..rvifeA 

tion,  Save  timo-Order  ^pafcai 

Now— or  write  today  TJ1;[||  llyjl 

for  my  Free  Book,  fc  a  ,  I  i1  J  !|!  MHML 

•'llatchluBFacta"  I 

ItO'olls  tho  whole  —  ^  -  -  1  Mr  . 

Btory.-Jlm Rohan,  l'i  1  1  1  ■*  M 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Bor  48  Racine,  Wis.  I 


O  v,r 
911.000 
Users 


MachlDH  1 
Mad*  of  I 
California  I 

Radwood  l 


1  n  If  ordarMl  toiether.  / 

I  (1  Freight  Paid  east  of  the  A 
Rockies,  Hot  water — copper  Zf 
hanks— doable  walls— dead  air  2S 


Portable,  durable  srmr-  tminTflltilk  -  -i 

tary.  Ideal  for  Broad?™,  *  -i 

No  corners  for  chieksto  L  M ^iililGlauilHltinillir 111 
crowd  into  and  suffo 
cate.  Light  and  sunny.  1; 

Open-air  front;  reuio’v- 

Con  vertiblu  into  Breed- 
in*  Ben,  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying  House. 
Features  double  available  floor  space. 
Shipped  with  sturdy  foundation  legs 
which  form  ideal  outside  rim  uuder- 
nen  1  h  li  o  u  S C.  C  h  e  a  i> 0  r  and  b  e  t  l  e  r 
than  bomerbuill  houses.  Same  materials 
as  our  famous  Silos.  Made  in2  sizes— 12  and 
16  ft.  diameter.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Address  Box  3,  Unadilln  Silo  Co.,  Unadillu,  N.Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES! 

I  All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
B  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


t  0  space  —  doable  glare  doors  — 

1  shipped  complete,  all  net  up  ready  to  use. 

1 180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
|  250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— Inst  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  bent  value  on  tho  market  today-  Order  tho  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ud.  SO  d»yo  trial— money  back 
I  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
,  until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  f2j 

WSCOHSIH  IHCUBftTOR  CO,  D«pl.  112  Bicine,  Wis. 

{’hickens  Sick  9 

Hens  Not  Laying  £ 

Thero’*  no  excuaa  far  roup.  Colda,  canker,  aoro  head,  chicken 
Pgjfe  lncliifMtU.0,  bowel  troubl*  and  inch 

Gllmentn.  GCRM070MC  L»»afUvcty  will  rut  your  cMckaua  vf  dla- 
caao-.an.J  Vcc  plhcnthaaj  tby.  for  ovur  «0  yrura  Uns  ciapsndahln 
uml  ur.ivrnnvrt.  <i.-C  Of  moron©  urul  iaia’o  KKKC  BOOK- 
which  c  a  plain  propar  trm<1Jnir  and  care  and  how  to  fc*©p 
7icns  luvtnir  regularly  the  year  round.  At  druffor  a.«*d  otorca.  If 
no  dealer,  order  by  CoH.  lHa  and  Cl  ,r.O  altaa.  hand  no  monay  - 
lV-itomti  will  collect,  tio  extra  cbia-go. 

CEO.  M.  LX*  CO.  Cat.  r-*0  Omaha,  Nab. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  Clu<t«  KccoimI  -  lluiid 
^  litflt  <  l»«c»,  Unt ter  T  llUf, 

ftlsieketa  Kiwi  other  fruit  h ml 
vegetable  All  our 

'WfiHjjlijjl  t'outaliiei'N  ere  In  hm  ifond  hh 
'jfRBP  1  new  condition  ami  ready  fnt* 

luataut  u»v. 

Let  ii: f  atiote  vou — That's  Alt 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


RUST’S 

CLIMAX 

Condition  Powder 


THE  HENYARD 


Gapes 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  for  the 
treatment  of  my  chickens?  They  have 
gapes,  heads  swell  atid  they  gape  con¬ 
stantly.  It  seems  contagious,  for  several 
of  the  flock  are  affected  and  some  young 
chicks.  J.  Z. 

Gapeworms  may  be  removed  from  the 
windpipes  of  affected  chicks  by  passing 
a  doubled  horsehair  or  the  cud  of  n 
feather  dipped  into  turpentine  gently  down 
the  windpipe,  loosening  the  hold  of  the 
worms  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
windpipe.  It  is  better  to  avoid  gapeworms, 
however,  by  rearing  chicks  upon  unin¬ 
fected  ground  where  other  chicks  or  fowls 
harboring  these  parasites  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  run  and  by  keeping  chicks  upon 
infected  ground  confined  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  grass  and  immediately  after 
showers.  Chicks  pick  up  the  eggs  and 
embryos  of  gapeworms  in  the  earthworms 
that  they  eat;  hence  the  advice  to  con¬ 
fine  them  at  times  when  earthworms  are 
especially  numerous  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Three  drops  of  creolin  added 
to  each  pint  of  the  chicks'  drinking  water 
is  said  to  be  an  efficacious  preventive  of 
gapeworm  infection.  This  infection  is 
difficult  to  avoid,  however,  if  chicks  are 
raised  upon  old  ground  in  which  the 
gapeworms,  their  eggs  and  embryos  are 
found  in  large  numbers.  it.  B.  D. 


HENS  NEED  CONDITIONING 
IN  THE  SPRING 

Larin*  Time  L  Here  — Hens  Need  A  Tonic 

Start  feeding  RUST’S  CLIMAX  CONDI¬ 
TION  POWDER  and  have  healthy,  happy 
laying  hens.  Feed  it  to  the  little  chirks. 
It  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  gapes  and 
diarrhoea.  Develops  plumage,  vigor — im¬ 
proves  their  appetites.  It  enables  spring 
hatched  chickens  to  develop  into  profit¬ 
able  laying  pullets  by  fall  —  makes  fat 
broilers  early  in  the  season. 

// your  dealer  cannot  lupplu  pou,  send  us  his 
name  and  30  tents  jot  a  trial  package 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 

Richmond  Virginia 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  henhouse  SxlO  ft.,  with  two 
large  windows,  and  an  8-in.  pipe  over  the 
roof  for  ventilation,  which  I  keep  open 
all  of  the  time.  I  feed  my  chickens  with 
scratch  and  mixed  feeds,  but  they  do  not 
lay  very  well,  and  cost,  me  about  $1!  a 
week.  I  have  10  one-year-old  hens,  Ifl 
Mav-hntched  pullets,  aud  two  roosters. 
2f>  in  all.  Is  the  house  too  small,  or  do 
I  feed  them  wrong?  Is  there  any  cheap 
feed  which  will  reduce  the  expense  with 
the  same  result?  c.  b. 

In  a  small  poultry-house  each  bird 
should  have  more  floor  space  than  would 
be  needful  in  a  large  house,  because  each 
bird  has  the  run  of  the  whole  house ;  20 
birds  would  be  plenty  in  a  SxlO-ft.  bouse. 
Rut  in  this  ease  it  is  probably  tile  feeding 
that  is  mainly  responsible  f < >i-  the  poor 
laying.  Some  form  of  animal  protein  is 
necessary  for  production  of  tlic  whites 
of  eggs;  they  are  almost  clear  protein, 
and  a  hen  cannot  lay  many  eggs  unless 
that  element  is  furnished  in  her  food. 
Feed  a  dry  mash  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  and  beef  scrap.  That  makes 
the  beef  scrap  one-fourth  of  the  mash. 
This  is  more  than  the  usual  proportion, 
but  may  be  needed  to  start  aud  stimulate 
egg  production.  Make  them  exercise  by 
feeding  scantily  in  the  morning  in  deep 
litter  of  the  sera  tell  feed,  so  they  will  eat 
more  of  the  dry  mash.  Rut  feed  all  the 
scratch  feed  they  will  oat  at  night.  Feel 
of  their  crops  after  they  have  gone  to 
roost,  and  see  that  the  crops  are  full  and 
hard.  Do  you  furnish  them  ground  oyster 
shells,  grit,  and  granulated  charcoal?  Do 
they  have  green  food  of  some  kind,  such 
as  cabbage,  sprouted  oats,  etc.?  Beet 
pulp  soaked  and  fed  in  troughs  is  better 
than  nothing.  GKOROB  A.  C06GB0VE. 


Eggs  All  Winter 
At  Spring  Prices 


EGGS  are  cheap  in  spring  and  expensive 
in  winter.  But  you  can  have  all  the  eggs 
you  want  in  winter  at  spring  prices  if  you 
save  them  in  RUTLAND  JEgg  Preserver, 
Buy  eggs  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
low  (about  March,  April,  May  and  June). 
Store  them  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver. 
Use  them  in  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  high. 

Preserving  eggs  In  water  glass  is  highly 
recommended  bv  the  Government,  Be  sure 
of  satisfaction  by  getting  RUTLAND,  the 
perfected  egg  preserver  having  the  water 
glass  principle.  It’s  absolutely  DEPEND¬ 
ABLE.  Make  the  full  eolation  and  pat 
the  egge  in  it  from  time  to  time  os  desired. 
Eggs  are  oo  C09tly  It  doesn’t  pay  to  take 
chances. 

RUTLAND  keep9  fresh 
eggs  from  9  to  12  months.  -j 

A  pint  preserves  8  dozen;  i»sZr:—  - 
a  quart,  17  to  20  dozen. 

Sold  at  drug  stores,  gen- 
eral  stores  and  poultry  *vatisgn£1  (y 
supply  houses  in  air-tight  1  tot  eafcraVl#  F 
tins, pint, quart  and  gallon  I, 

sizes. InsistonRUTLAND. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.  .aN^Si-liL'll  lii  iljjEg 
Rutland,  Vt.  40*^- — 


Pullets  Eat  Droppings 

What  is  the  reason  pullets  eat  their 
droppings?  What  do  they  require  in 
their  feed?  Have  been  feeding  the  Cor¬ 
nell  rations  all  Winter.  w.  if.  av. 

New  York. 

T  do  not  know  why  pullets  eat  their 
droppings  or  of  anything  given  in  their 
food  that  will  overcome  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  depraved  appetite.  I  should 
furnish  grit,  charcoal  and  oyster  shell,  if 
I  were  not  already  doing  it,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  are,  and  should  look  for  worms  in 
the  droppings.  If  found,  I  should  admin¬ 
ister  the  tobacco  treatment  for  them.  If 
all  those  things  failed,  and  the  vice 
seemed  a  serious  one,  I  should  cover  the 
droppings  with  large  mesh  poultry  wire, 
so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  fowls  from 
them.  This  poultry  netting  may  he 
stretched  upon  a  frame  and  placed  a  few 
inches  above  the  droppings  to  keep  the 
fowls  out.  M.  B.  D. 


PEKIN  X3-U.cls.st 

12  firsts;  11  seconds,  Madison  Squr re.  Syra’nse, 
Trenton,  Tied  Bank.  Dud; lings,  S35.  Eggs,  S12  per 
10U.  Order  direct.  BORMAN  S  SCHISSEL.  laurelton.  N.  J. 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  9lvain,  $4.  Eggs.  S2  40  n  setting. 
3  settings.  S6  25  Ducklings.  $9  10(1  Dncklingi,  $34. 

.Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C.  J.  YODER.  Grantsvilie,  Md. 


Eggs  anti  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Ialtp.N.T. 


iAROEE’S 
1  ERfECT 
EKIN 


for  sale  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  (ii'iae-wiiuiinK  stuck.  "  tioldbunk  ”  Strain.  Large 
frame  Itud  bone.  ML.  IDA  cut  UHI.I  V.  In-Iiper,  Virginia 


II  ill  mot  Ii  Pekin  Itiieka.  liggs  $*  per  12  ;  $4  per  tt 

$10  per  M.  UKO.  WILLIAMSON  Fi.andkhh,  N.  J 


ru  Turkeys.  Uoosc,  Ducks.  Oiiineas,  Bantams, 
IJ  Hares,  I'lgeons.  Dogs.  Buby  Chicks.  Stock, 
catalog.  Pioneer  Karma,  Telford,  Pa. 


Tinted  Eggs 

About  one-third  of  all  the  egg*  I  am 
getting  are  tinted  eggs.  My  hens  are 
purebred  White  Leghorns.  I  have  just 
two  colored  hens  in  the  flock,  a  Plymouth 
Rock  and  a  Rhode  Island  Red.  They  are 
all  yearling  hens.  Last  year  (he  eggs 
were  chalk  white.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  the  tinted  eggs?  ii.  G. 

New  York. 

All  White  Leghorns  lay  some  tinted 
eg^s,  some  strains  being  more  at  fault  in 
this  respect  than  others.  The  widespread 
Tom  Barron  strain  is  especially  defective 
in  this  matter  of  off  color.  How  ever,  you 
will  find  that  any  flock  will  produce  more 
tinted  eggs  at  the  beginning  and  perhaps 
also  at  the  close  of  their  laying  season, 
and  the  defect  will  be  less  noticeable  in 
your  flock  as  the  season  advances.  Feed¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  yellow  corn  may 
also  help  to  add  color  to  the  shells,  as  il 
does  to  the  skin  of  the  fowls.  Continued 
selection  of  chalk  white  eggs  for  setting 
will  breed  our  the  tendency  of  a  flock  to 
lay  colored  eggs,  but  that,  of  course,  takes 
time.  if.  a.  d. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


We  offer  25  head  of  fimi  young  breeding  toms  at  $20 

to  $25  per  head.  ItllCI)  ltBOS.,  Meycrxdale.  Pa. 


HATCH  ING^GGS  PEKIN  »«« LINGS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  8*x  Harbor,  long  liliml.  N  Y 


White  China  Geese — Eggs  for  Sale 

<  •  I'ftjit  Ujffis.  Price  ren>oimhlc*.  II.J»  RICKER!,  Bruunerwilla,  Pj 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

rv/V/lfi  i  Mammoth  Pekin  i 

MxliV  Oh‘>‘t  Ho"e" 

LiUvIlJ  I  Indian  Ruinin  ' 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Riant  Renan  (lnnlo  !!luo  Strain.  Booking  or- 

Uldlll  nuuori  UUCK3  (ici-^forhatcbingeRirsonly.  Writn 
for  Circular.  Till'  I.idt'U  Form,  Worth  Oluislaud,  Ohio 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  Kr  m  «r»m!  "n«.adV* 

Tame,  do  not  wander  Mrs.  F.  I  BARTHOLOMtW.  Hunlsburg,  Olno 


Homing’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Eggs  **.50  and  *10  per  dozen.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owega.  N.  V. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  OITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18e:  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c; 
round  steak,  lb..  Is  to  20c;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  mutton,  lb.,  40  to  25c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
salt  pork,  lbs.,  20c:  pork  chops,  lb.,  20c; 
pork  loin.  lb..  25c;  sliced  ham,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c-;  veal  cutlets, 
25c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  20c;  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
25c ;  dressed.  25c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  22c;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese, 
ducks,  lb.,  22c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  26c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  31c; 
milk, 'qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  pt  .  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75e;  cheese, 
cream,  20c;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c;  Pimento  cheese,  15c;  butter,  lb., 
creamery  and  best  dairy,  45c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  (>c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  honey, 
clover,  card,  22c;  extracted,  18c. 

Pie  apples,  qt..  Sc:  apples,  best,  peek, 
75c;  Baldwins,  peck.  OOe:  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
$2.40 ;  beans,  lb.,  <1  to  10c;  beets,  bn., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots, 
bn.,  $1.50;  horseradish,  10c;  celery  hearts. 
10c;  per  bunch,  12%c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  10c;  onions,  lb..  10c;  potatoes.  bu., 
$1.20;  pumpkins,  each.  20c;  radishes, 
bunch,  10c:  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu„  80e;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.,  gluten.  $2;  bran, 
$1.90;  wheat  feed.  $1.95;  middlings. 
$1.95;  cornmeal.  $1 430;  whole  and 
cracked  corn.  $1.00;  hominy,  $1.70;  mo¬ 
lasses  feed.  $1.7-5;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.50; 
ground  oats.  $1.90;  oilmeal,  $2. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork.  lb..  1114  to  14c;  heavy,  9  to  10c; 
sausage,  lb..  18  to  20c;  lamb.  Spring, 
22  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  5c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to 
16c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  20 
to  25c:  chickens,  lb..  20  to  25c;  fowls, 
28  to  25c;  geese,  lb..  20  to  25e ;  guinea 
hens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Ducks.  Spring,  lb., 
40c;  chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
46  to  45c:  geese,  lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  50c;  eggs,  30  to  32c; 
duck  eggs.  50c;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  45e; 
honev.  pt..  30  to  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$2  50. 

Apples,  bn..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2  50;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
beets,  bu..  80c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  per  doz.,  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25:  endive,  doz.  heads.  75c;  garlic,  lb., 
20c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate.  $1.50;  kohl- 
rabbi.  doz..  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $2  40; 
onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $4.75;  parsnips,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  potatoes.  45c  to  $1.20;  per 
peck.  40c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  75  to  SOc; 
turnips,  40  to  50e. 

TTav,  Xo.  1.  ton.  $19  to  21  ;  No.  2.  $17 
to  $18 ;  Xo.  3.  $15  to  $16;  Timothy,  $19 
to  $21 ;  rye  straw,  ton.  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  26  to  2Se; 
springers,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  roosters,  old.  lb..  18  to.  20c:  guinea 
fow  ls,  each.  50  to  60c ;  ducks,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  geese,  lb..  24  to  26c:  turkeys,  lb., 
40  to  15c:  eggs,  doz.,  30c;  butter,  crock, 
lb..  43  to  45c. 

Apples,  bbl..  Spys.  Kings.  Greenings. 
$S  t<>  $10;  Baldw  ins.  $6  to  $8;  apples,  per 
bu..  $1.50  fii  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads.  OOe  t<>  $1  ;  per  ton. 
$20  to  $30;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
per  ton.  $25  to  $30;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
90e  to  $1.10;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  70_  to 
80c;  lettuce,  head,  per  doz.,  $1  to  $150; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  SO  to  35c; 
onions,  bit..  $1.50  to  $2;  onions,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.10:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  dnz.  hunches.  25  to  40c ;  turnips, 
hu..  75c  to  $1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  60c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  SOc. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30;  oats,  bu., 
45  to  46c;  corn,  shelled,  bu..  77  to  79e; 
rye.  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

Seeds,  clover,  bu..  $17  to  $18;  Timothy, 
bu  .  $4.75  to  $5;  Alsiko,  bu..  $13  to  $14; 
Alfalfa,  bu  .  $13  to  $14. 

Beans,  per  106  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $5:  red  marrow-.  $7;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5;  red  kidney.  $7.56;  white  kidney. 
$8-  pea.  $5;  vellmv-rve.  $5:  Imperials,  $6. 

Furs — Skunk.  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.25;  Xo.  2, 
$2  to  $2.25:  Xo.  2.  75r  to  $1  :  Xo.  1,  60c; 
muskrat.  Winter.  !ar«-e.  $2;  medium, 

$1.50;  small.  $1.25:  muskrat.  Fall,  large, 
$1  50;  medium.  $1.25;  small.  50  to  75c; 
mink,  each,  $3  to  $9  :  coon.  each.  $1  to  $6; 
weasel,  each.  25  to  70c. 

Hides,  steers.  X"  1.  6c;  Xo.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  Xo.  1.  ."><•:  Xo.  2.  4c; 
bulls  and  stags.  4c;  horsehides.  each.  $2 
to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  to  $1.50;  calf, 
Xo.  1.  12c;  Xo.  2,  10r ;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
22  to  25c;  unwashed,  medium,  22  to  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  cheese  are  strong,  while 
eggs  are  steady.  Vegetables  are  quiet,  as 
a  rule,  though  prices  remain  steady. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGOS 

Butter,  strong:  creamery.  35  to  42c; 
dairy,  30  to  36c;  crocks.  28  to  36c;  com¬ 


t  New 


mon,  18  to  20c.  Cheese,  strong;  flats, 
24  to  25c;  daisies,  24  to  26c;  longhorns, 
24  to  25c;  limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  25  to  28c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  24  to  25c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull  ;  turkeys,  46  to 
SOc;  fowl.  23  to  33c;  chickens.  26  to  33c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  26c ;  ducks.  34  to  35c; 
geese,  23  to  24e.  Live  poultry,  steadier; 
fowls,  27  to  22c ;  chickens.  25  to  30e ;  old 
roosters,  IS  to  20c;  ducks.  36  to  38c; 
geese,  23  to  25c.  Rabbits,  dull ;  jacks, 
pair.  75c  tn  $1.25:  cottontails,  25  to  50c. 

.-VPPI.ES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm;  fair  to  fancy,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $3.75;  common,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.20;  seconds.  65  to  Tact  sweets. 
Maryland,  hamper,  $1.75  tn  $1.90;  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $16.50  to  $18. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

I’ears,  Kicffer,  bn..  $1.50  to  $2.  Straw¬ 
berries.  qt.,  30  to  65c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak;  kidney,  cwrt.,  $7  to  $11; 
marrow,  $6.50  to  $7  50;  poa  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $7.56;  onions,  firm;  homegrown, 
bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  State  and  Western,  ewt., 
$8  to  $9;  Spanish,  small  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  ami  steady ;  beans, 
green  and  wax.  hamper,  $5  to  $7 ;  beets, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.85;  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
Soc;  cabbage,  ton,  $25  to  $35;  new,  100- 
lb.  crate.  $2.40  to  $2.85;  carrots,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c; 
cauliflower.  California,  crate.  $2  to  $2.75; 
celery,  Florida,  crate.  $2.50  to  $3,50  ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50;  endive,  South¬ 
ern,  bbl.,  $3.56  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper.  $2.75  to  $4  25;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$5  to  $6.25;  parsley,  doz.  hunches.  40  to 
50c;  peppers,  box,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  45e ;  shallots, 
doz.  hunches,  50  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.. 
$2  25  to  $2.50;  squash.  $4  to  $5;  toma¬ 
toes.  Florida,  crate.  $4  to  $6;  turnips, 
white  and  yellow,  bu..  40  to  60c;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  S5c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunch.  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet:  light  comb.  lb..  15  to 
22c:  dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
unsettled;  sugar,  lb..  1$  to  30c;  syrup, 
new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 :  old,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17  to 
$20;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19;  rye  straw, 
$17  to  $18;  oats  and  wheat.  $16  to  $17. 
Wheat  bran,  ton,  car  lot.  $31 :  middlings, 
$22 ;  red  dog.  $28 ;  cottonseed  meal. 
$48.25;  oilmeal.  $54;  hominy,  $26.50; 
gluten.  $26.50;  oat  feed,  $12;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  $31.50.  J.  w\  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Aprr.ES 

Baldw  in,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8;  Spy.  $4  to  $S; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  $1.50  to 
$4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7 :  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow-eye,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  39  to  39  %  c ;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Xearby  hennery,  30  to  32c;  gathered, 
choice,  26  to  2Sc;  common  to  good.  23  to 
25c. 

MTLLFEED 

Spring  bran.  $35  to  $25.75;  middlings. 
$36  to  $40;  red  dog,  $42;  mixed  feed.  $36 
to  $40:  gluten  feed.  $39.80;  cottonseed 
meal.  $48  to  $55 ;  linseed  meal.  $59. 

[I AY  AND  STRAW' 

TTav.  Xo.  1.  Timothy.  $29  to  $30;;  Xo. 
2,  $28  to  $29;  Xo.  3.  £22  to  $23;  clover. 
$26  to  $28 ;  rye  straw.  $36 ;  oat.  $22. 

ONION8 

Connecticut  Valley,  best.  100  lbs.,  $S 
to  $8.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Green  Mountain,  $1.75  to  $1.90 ;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu.  .$2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  34  to  35e:  fowls,  30 
to  $32 :  roosters,  23  to  24c ;  squabs,  doz., 
$9  to  $10. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  22c;  chickens.  2S  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  celery,  bu. 
box,  $2  50  to  $3 :  cucumbers,  bu..  $5  to 
$12;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  50c ; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  7c. 

FRESH  FTSH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are  :  Haddock,  3  to  4c ; 
cod.  3  to  4c ;  pollock,  4  to  5c ;  hake.  5 
to  7c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh  solid-packed  creamery,  high- 
scoring  goods.  10%  to  42 to c ;  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  3915c;  extra 


s  and 


firsts,  3814c;  firsts,  35  to  37c;  seconds, 
32  to  34c;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy.  41%  to  42%e;  fair  to  good,  32% 
to  46%c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  25 
to  27c;  packing  stock.  18  to  22c;  extra 
prints  jobbing  at  46  to  49c :  some  special 
fancy  brands  higher ;  fair  to  good,  42  to 
45c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  extra  firsts.  25c ;  firsts.  24c ; 
seconds,  21  to  22c;  Western  extra  firsts, 
24c;  firsts.  24c;  seconds,  21  to  22c; 
Southern  firsts.  23c;  duck  eggs.  50  to  55c; 
fancy  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
to  retailers  at  32  to  34c  in  cartons,  and 
31  to  33c  loose,  and  fair  to  good  at  26 
to  30c. 

CHEESE 

Xew  York,  whole  milk  flats,  fancy, 
held.  23  to  23%c;  fresh.  21  to  22c;  fair 
to  good.  19  to  20c:  Longhorns,  22%  to 
-3%c:  single  daisies,  held.  23  to  23%c. 
Jobbing  sales  of  fancy  held  goods.  25  to 
26c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $9;  grapefruit. 
Florida,  box.  $1.75  to  $4.15;  oranges, 
Florida,  $4  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1  50  to  $2.15  ; 
sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket, 
Xo.  1.  $1  to  $1.50;  No.  2.  10  to  65c; 
cabbage.  Danish.  t<>n,  $35  to  $40:  do., 
Southern,  hamper.  OOe  to  $1.25;  onions, 
100-lb.  bag.  Xo,  1.  $.8  to  $8.50;  carrots. 
%-ba.  basket.  00c  to  $1.25;  beets,  %-bu. 
basket,  40  t •  •  50c;  lettuce,  Florida,  crate. 
$1.50  to  $4.75 ;  celery,  Pennsylvania, 
bunch,  10  to  22e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  33c ;  chickens.  31  to  35c ; 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  chickens.  2$  to  35c; 
roosters.  22  to  24c;  turkeys.  48  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  33c;  geese.  .18  to  20e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $22  to  $23 ;  Xo.  3,  $20 
to  $21;  sample.  $16  to  $1-8;  no  grade. 
$14  to  $16;  clover  mixed  hav.  light 
mixed.  $21.50  to  $22;  Xo.  1  mixed,  $20 
to  $21.  Straw-.  Xn.  1  straight  rye.  $26 
to  $27 ;  Xo.  2  straight  rye,  $25  to  $26c : 
Xu.  1  wheat  straw.  $15  to  $15.50;  Xo.  2 
wheat  straw,  $14  to  $14.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  16.  1922 

MILK 

Xew-  York  price  for  March  fluid  milk, 
3  per  cent  fat,  in  261  to  216-mile  zone. 
$2.52  per  100  lbs.  ('lass  1A  (bottled), 
and  $l.i 5  for  Class  IB  fbulk  milk  to  be 
sold  dipped  or  from  which  the  cream  is 
to  be  removed  and  the  skim-milk  sold 
other  rhan  to  farmers  in  fluid  hulk  form ) . 
The  March  price  for  Class  2  (milk  for 
soft  fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice  cream  and 


plain  condensed).  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Crpamery.  fancy,  lb... 

.40  (ft 

.41 

Good  to  choice . 

.37  (ft 

.39 

Lower  grades . 

.29  (ft 

.32 

Gitv  made  . 

.22  (ft 

.27 

Dairy,  best . 

.38  (ft 

.39 

Gomroon  to  good.  .  . . 

.28  (ft 

.34 

Packing  stock  . 

.17  (ft 

OO 

Danish  and  X.  Zealand 

.36  (ft 

.39% 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy.... 

.23  (ft 

.24 

Good  to  choice . 

.17  (ft 

22 

Skims  . . 

.08  @ 

.17 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy. 

.35  (ft 

.36 

Medium  to  good.... 

.30  (ft. 

.33 

Mixed  colors,  n'hy.  best 

.27  (ft 

.28 

Medium  to  good.... 

.22  (ft 

.25 

Gathered,  best  . 

.25  (ft 

.26 

Medium  to  good.... 

.21  (ft 

.24 

Ducks  eggs  . 

.50  (ft 

.65 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

.34  (ft 

.35 

Fair  to  good . 

.30  (ft 

.32 

Thickens  . 

.30  (ft 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.17  (ft 

.18 

Ducks  . 

35  01s) 

37 

Geese  . 

.16  (ft 

.19 

country-dressed  meats 

Calves,  best  . 

.19  (ft 

.20 

Common  to  good.  .  .  . 

.12  (ft 

.18 

Hothouse  lambs,  each. 

10.00  (ft 

13.00 

Beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

6  50  (ft 

7.00 

Medium  . 

6.75  (ft 

7.00 

Pea  . 

6.75  Cft 

7.00 

Red  kidney  . 

8.00  ( ft 

8  25 

White  kidney . 

9.00  (ft 

10.00 

Yellow'  eye  . 

7.25  (ft 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.. 

5  00  (ft 

8.00 

Greening  . 

6  50  (ft 

10  00 

Spy  . 

6.00  (ft 

9.00 

Hubbardston  . 

5  00  (ft 

7.50 

Western,  box  . 

00  Cft 

4.60 

Cranberries,  bbl. .  30.00  (ft  38.00 


Oranges,  box  . .  4.00  (ft  8.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 20  ( ft  .55 

Avocados,  doz  .  4  00  (ft)  12  60 

Grapes,  from  Chili,  lb.  .20  (ft  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 49  (ft  .50 

Common  to  good . 42  (r?  .47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb...  .40  @  .43 


Prices 


Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(ft 

.40 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.32 

Roosters  . . 

.19 

(ft) 

.24 

I lucks  . 

.25 

(ft) 

.32 

Geese  . 

.15 

(ft 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

Cft 

14.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair.. 

.75 

Cft 

1.00 

Capons,  best  .  . . 

.44 

Cft 

.46 

Medium  to  good.... 

.32 

(ft). 

.42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.50 

(ft 

8.50 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

(ft) 

5.25 

Cow's  . 

2.06 

(ft 

5.50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  cwt. 

12,00 

Cft 

14.  (X) 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

1 0.00 

(ft) 

11  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

5.00 

(ft 

8  no 

Lambs  . 

12.00  (ft 

16.00 

Vegetables 

Bepts.  new.  hu . 

1.75 

(ft 

2  25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt... 

.15 

(ft) 

.30 

Carrots,  160  lbs . 

2.25 

(ft) 

2.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2.50 

(ft 

3  50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

50.00 

(ft 

65.00 

New.  bu . 

1.00 

(ft). 

1 .50 

Cauliflower,  crate  .... 

2.00 

(ft) 

3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2  50 

(ft 

3  50 

Fennel,  bbl . 

6.66 

(ft 

7  60 

Kale.  bbl.  . 

1.25 

(ft 

1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft 

4  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.40 

(ft 

.50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

7.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Peppers,  bn . 

3.00 

Cft 

6.00 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

2.00 

(ft 

10  60 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

2.00 

(ft 

2  50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.50 

(ft 

4.00 

String  hpnns.  bn . 

2.50 

(ft 

4.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

(ft 

2  25 

Tomatoes.  0-b'k‘t  crate 

1.56 

(ft 

3  25 

Watercress.  100  b'h's. 

2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Tamg  Island.  1^0  lbs.. 

4.25 

(ft 

4.65 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

3.50 

(ft 

4.00 

State.  180  lbs . 

3  50 

(ft 

3.90 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

12.00 

(ft 

14  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.... 

1.75 

(ft 

2.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW' 

Hay.  Timothy,  Xo.  1.  . 

27.00 

(ft 

28.00 

Xo.  2 . 

24.60 

(ft 

26  00 

Xo.  3 . 

21 .00 

(ft 

231X1 

Shipping  . 

20.06 

(ft 

21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

20.00 

(ft 

26.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

32.00 

(ft 

34.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

23.00 

(ft! 

27.00 

New  York  Wool  Grading 

A  few  weeks  ago  TlIE  R.  X.-Y.  pub¬ 
lished  the  grades  in  the  Xew  York  State 
wool  pool,  giving  the  amounts  in  each 
grade.  The  following  gives  a  complete 
classification  and  the  breed  of  sheep,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  type  of  wool  most  apt  to 
come  from  the  breed.  There  are  varia¬ 
tions.  however,  depending  on  care  and 
management.  Delaine  or  fine  .  fine  cloth¬ 
ing  (a  short  staple  Delaine);  half-blood 
combing  or  staple;  half-blood  clothing; 
three-eighths  blood  combing :  three-eighths 
blood  clothing ;  quarter-blood  combing : 
three-eighths  blood  clothing;  quarter 
blood  combing;  quarter  blood  clothing: 
low  quarter  blood ;  low.  coarse,  common 
or  braid. 

The  difference  between  combing  or 
staple  and  clothing  is  in  the  length.  Comb¬ 
ing  is  Tong;  clothing  is  short. 

Breed.  Grade  of  wool  produced. 
Merino — Delaine,  fine  and  fine  medium, 
staple  or  elothing. 

Rambouillet — Fine  and  fine  medium, 
staple  or  clothing,  and  a  small  amount 
of  half  blood. 

Southdown — Half  and  three-eighths  blood 
(chiefly  three-eighths  combing  or  cloth¬ 
ing.  chiefly  clothing). 

Corriedale — Tbee-eighths  blood  combing. 
Shropshire — Mainly  three-eights  blood, 
combing  or  clothing.  Some  quarter 
blood. 

Hampshire — Three-eighths  and  quarter 
blood  combing  or  clothing. 

Suffolk — Three-eighths  blood  combing  and 
clothing. 

Cheviot- — Quarter  blood  clothing. 

Oxford — Quarter  and  low  quarter  blood 
clothing. 

Cotsw’old,  Lincoln.  Leicester — Low  quar¬ 
ter  blood  combing  or  braid. 

Crossbred  :  Long  wool  on  Merino  or  Ram- 
bouillet  —  Half  blood,  three-eighths 
blood,  and  quarter  blood  combing. 

E.  A.  F. 


Storing  Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

April  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  put 
eggs  in  water  glass,  as  they  are  plentiful 
and  cheap.  The  eggs  should  be  strictly 
fresh  and  perfect,  rejecting  any  with 
cracked  shells,  as  this  may  cause  the 
loss  of  the  whole  batch.  They  must  be 
clean,  and.  of  course,  perfectly  cold.  The 
container  used  may  be  glass,  wood,  or 
earthenware,  but  never  metal.  Large 
stone  crocks  are  desirable  and  convenient. 
They  should  he  well  cleaned  and  aired. 
Boil  water,  put  in  crock,  and  when  per¬ 
fectly  cold  add  the  w-ater  glass,  one  part 
of  water  glass  to  12  parts  of  water.  Stir 
well  and  then  put  in  the  eggs  :i>  they  are 
ready.  There  should  be  sufficient  of  the 
liquid  to  cover  the  top  layer  of  eggs  at 
least  1  in.  The  original  formula  gave  one 
part  of  water  glass  to  nine  parrs  water, 
but  the  smaller  quantity  is  now  used,  and 
one  correspondent  Informs  ns  that  he 
uses  one  part  water  glass  to  14  parts  of 
water.  The  container  is  kept  in  a  cold, 
dry  placp.  While  these  eggs  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  domestic  use.  thpy  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs. 
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CHICKS^' 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


GUARANTEED  PURE  BRED 

ORDER  NOW — DON'T  DELAY.  Immediate 
delivery.  Although  every  week  sees  A  Big 
Hatch,  tile  way  our  l’atrona  of  past  years  are 
ordering  this  season  not  only  proves  that  our 
SERVICE  is  very  SATIS!' A('T( I K  Y.  but  also 
causes  us  to  advise  you  to  ORDER  NOW. 

Per  25  Per  50  Per  100 
Chicks.  Chicks.  Chicks. 

White,  Brown  and  Buff 

Leghorns  .  $5.00  S9.5Q  $18.00 

Burred  Rocks  and  Rhode 

Island  Reds  .  5.50  10.50  20.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes,  An- 

eonas  .  5.75  11,00  21.00 

Mtnocens,  Buff  Orpington-.  0.00  11.50  22  00 

Mixed  chicks  .  4.75  0.00  17.00 

Orders  of  500  to  1.000,  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 
ALLOWED. 

Whether  your  order  is  big  or  small,  it  receives 
the  same  careful  personal  attention.  FIRST 
QUALITY,  BEST  SERVICE,  GUARANTEED 
LIVE  DELIVERY, 

by  Parcel  Post  or  Express,  prepaid.  No.  C.  O. 
D.  deliveries. 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS.  Morris  Plains.  NEW  JERSEY 

Tel.  Morristown  1705W. 


The  First  Prize  ('oekerel  at  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1921,  heads  my  matings,  with  the 
cockerel  heading  first  prize,  young  pen  Eggs 
at  SH.OO,  SSti.OO  and  3SB.00  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


m  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoilice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  nnd  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  March  G,  1922: 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  .  5J  5"0 

W.  H.  IS.  Kent,  N.  Y .  53  468 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  41  285 

Lewis  Farms.  R  I . . .  3!)  299 

.lules  F.  Frnneais.  L.  1 .  41  423 

Harry  O.  Culver,  L  1 .  45  563 

G.  B.  l’raadwell.  Mass .  47  395 

Seven  Hills  Farm.  N.  Y .  35  tilt 

Edgar  Stonvbton  Conti .  43  460 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  33  450 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mieli .  45  454 

Kenwaydln  Farm.  Com .  44  329 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo .  44  408 

Forrest  Fergusou.  Mo .  31  249 

Dundo*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  41  208 

U  E,  Dennison  Mich.... .  59  537 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  lQnslin.  N.  J,,,. .  49  238 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  36  367 

WHITE  ROCKS 

,  .lames  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  29  269 

William  H.  Bassett,  Com .  38  126 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  44  608 

Appleerost  Farm,  K.  H . .  20  287 

F.  It*  Pember,  II.  1 .  20  63 

Albert  T.  Leiuen,  Muss .  47  387 

Harold  F.  Bar  >n.  Mass .  48  204 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  .1 .  29  202 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  .  41  648 

C  arence  K.  Hanes,  Ml  h .  47  484 

Arthur  H  Shaw.  Mass..., .  33  249 

Frank  P  Mattes  m,  R.  I  .  40  736 

Benjamia  F.  Decker,  N.  J .  33  524 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Cohn .  46  642 

W  Orel  bridge  Orchards,  C  im .  50  729 

Harry  D.  Emmons.  Coup .  35  391 

Meriyihougln  Farm  Conn .  36  417 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor,  N  Y .  24  233 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm.  Uonu .  40  425 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  37  151 

Prospect  F»  rms,  N.  J . . .  23  91 

D.  S,  Vaughn,  R.  I . . .  41  280 

Win.  M.  Butt,  Mas- .  40  329 

Manrlce  F.  Delano.  Mass .  31  335 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  39  204 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . . .  32  199 

.1  Um  /..  Lube  lie.  Conn .  47  538 

.lac.ob  E.  Jnnson,  Com .  37  446 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass .  43  594 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  50  571 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns.  N.  Y .  37  286 

Charles  D,  l’eirce.  II.  1 .  38  418 

Tim  Oiehards.  Mass. . . .  38  626 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  27  418 

Pi  nee  rest  Orchards,  Muss .  35  557 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . . .  37  488 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H .  36  598  j 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass.. .  48  397 

Door  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  41  393 

Hall  Farm,  Vl .  40  344 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Muss .  23  387 

Charles  H.  Dane.  Mass .  41  565 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass .  31  219 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  47  522 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  30  805 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Couti .  47  608 

Loo  A,  Gronten,  Conn . . .  39  346 

K.  H.  Scott,  Conn . . .  42  43l 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine-....  .  42  467 

Holly  wood -Farm,  Wash .  41  526 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . .  46  362 

W.  E.  Atkiuson,  Couii .  39  318 

Bock  Kag  Farm,  N.  .1 .  42  334 

Limn  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  352 

A.  P.  iloniiiHOii,  N.  Y .  34  507 

James O.  LeFevre.  N.  \ .  ...  21  292 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  39  255 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  1 .  46  387 

Jars  Trevothau.  N.J .  34  437 

L.  A,  Ballard.  Pi. .  29  278 

John  K.  Koessner,  N,  J.... .  27  147 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . . .  36  396 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  46  526 

Andrew  I,.  Ohr,  Conn... .  48  453 

Georgs  Phillips,  Conn .  50  364 

Riverside  Poiiltiy  Farm,  Pa .  29  124 

Kirkitp  Bros.,  N.  V .  43  352 

Mrs.  .1.  I Tln.aseu,  Conn .  37  270 

Tnnglowold  Farm,  L.  1 .  35  380 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  V .  37  375 

Meadowndge  Farm,  !..  1 .  39  465 

Kumry  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  22  188 

Etgaiimnch  &■  DeWInter.  K.  J .  II  141 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  38  373 

Merry  thought  Farm,  Conn, .  41  455 

M.  J.  Qiiacksuhnsh,  N.  J .  41  534 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  35  268 

L.  E.  Ingnhlsby  N.  Y .  43  526 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  44  424 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J .  36  252 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  .  27  178 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  3.5  353 


Single  Comb  Beds  soioctod  for  VIGOR  and  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  Now  LEADING  nil  Reds  at  VINELAND  CONTEST 
and  4th  of  all  breeds  in  106  pens,  Won  SWEEPSTAKES 
for  Brown  eggs  at.  Rutgers  Colleen  Egg  Show  Feb. 

22.  For  PRODUCTION  and  OUALITYbny  your  BARYCHICKS 
and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  a  Dock  of  CONSISTENT  LEAOtRS. 
H.  G.  TAYLOR,  Jr..  River  Side  iloniestead.  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 


Nothing  but 
Good  Chicks 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Ttap-ncsted  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  Ail  are  the  famous 
Sanborn  Slock*’  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  A 
few  more  high  record  bred  cockerels  co  spare,  Catalog 
on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


20,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

SPECIAL  PRICE8  P0R  APRIL.  S.  O.  Whtlo 
and  Browti  Leghorn*.  I3r  each  i  $180  per 
1,000.  Bat-red  ltoolr*.  lie.  Hi. >11.-™.  it>;  ,ioo 
[''•A  yf  per  1,000.  AIho  ltod*,  Wyandotte*.  White 
Rocks,  Minorca*,  etc  100  per  emit  live  d.-iu 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  First 
Ao-U.  hatch  due  March  14th  Our  mil  v.-ar.  Chita- 
-  -  -  login-  and  Price  List  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  RlchtUld,  Pa. 


You  could  not  produce  these 
chicks  yourself  at  twice  the 
cost,  and  we  take  all  the 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  de¬ 
liver  every  chick  you  buy 
alive  and  healthy.  We  will 
replace  it  or  refund  your 
money  in  case  of  loss. 

Every  hen  in  the  flocks  that 
lay  Kerr  Chickery  eggs  is 
a  pure  bred,  heavy  laying, 
utility  type,  vigorous  bird. 
They  have  the  run  of  open 
farms,  which  keeps  them  in 
good  condition.  Many  of 
our  customers  have  won 
prizes  with  chickens  raised 
from  the  chicks  of  these 
good  breeders. 

The  eggs  are  incubated  by  ex¬ 
perts  who  do  nothing  else. 
One  reason  why  Kerr  Chicks 
are  sold  so  cheap  is,  the  skill 
of  these  men  keeps  produc-. 
tion  cost  low  by  hatching  a 
very  high  percentage  of 
sturdy  little  chicks  out  of 
each  setting.  Our  selling 
expense  is  low  because  we 
sell  direct  to  you. 

Order  the  breed  you  like  best. 
We  have  all  the  favorites. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICES 

We  will  also  send  you  a 
catalog  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen. 
It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Bex  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Bax  0,  Springfield,  Mat,. 


from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  certified  males.  ROSWUL  etlt.  Klilnebrck,  .\.  T. 


BABY  385lltl,S  . SIT  per  10 

1  8.  C  W.  BR.  LEGHORN.  13  per  in 
CHICK  R0CK  .  15  per  111 

y 'V  Vlv  REDS  AND  MINORCAS.  .  16  per  1m 

Special  prices  on  500  nn.i  1,01  0  lots.  KUO?  safe  deliv 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAUsterviile,  Pa 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 


S.  C.  REDS— Owen  Farms  Strain 

Best  show  and  lay  inc  strain  in  U.  S.  Eggs  from  dark  rod 
matings.  Show  quality.  $5  awl  93  per  Jo.  Cockerels,  •3. 
D  L.  DITTO  -  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


BiDV  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
-m  b  I  and  contest  records. 
S20  per  100  every  day  in  year,  f 
nnteoJ  delivery,  Cir*' 
tion  invited.  Custom 
Phnn *  Plain* 

Bungalow  Poultry  Faun  * 


3VEAHOGANY 


f:‘l/  Fare*! 


An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter-laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS.  S3  for  15;  S8  for  58;  $15 
for  100.  Branding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Cnvula, .  B.QUACKENBUSH.  Darien  Coon.  Box  BOO 


Vibert  s  great  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  $2. 50 
per  13:  S10  per  100.  Cockerels,  S5  uud  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


D  A  D  V  RoscTnwu  chicks  arc  full  of  pap  and  vigor.  10 
^  u  l  varieties,  O  filer  y  uiiri,  today  and  be  convinced, 
f  HlfKQ  Brices  and  leaflet  Oil  n-nuoM.  ROSEI.AWN 
UllUYd  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  Ott.ville  P*. 


SP  Rode  Bullet  records  of  over  150  eggs  in  «  months. 

.U.ncUS  Hens  examined  and  individuals  tested  each 
year  by  Cornell  University,  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Circular.  1 ..  Art  hur  .Sheldon,  Rime  7.  M-n  ego,  X.  Y. 


BI0K8  AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  Single  Comb  Red*. 
Ancona,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From  pi  I  rob  red , 
i-e  range  breeders,  thm  are  bred  tor  Fixe,  rigor,  anil 
gh  production.  Circular.  xlHtUN  bo  KEEP,  iSodu*.  ,\.v 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Reasonable  Price.  Circular  Free.  RQf*l  forms.  Berger.  P», 


Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  S10  per  100;  $25 
Tier  31)0.  Baby  chicks  $25  per  HlO. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  C'raryvllle,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  egg-record  parentage.  $l  to  $<•  'B-lb.  Mammoth 
Broiivie  Toms,  $lo.  C.  LiGbLlK  iUASO.N,  Oevga,  New  VuJtJC 


very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  T .  Reds.  White,’ Brown 
Lrgftoms,  Miuomia.  Write  for  p*rty  pit  left— 
Free.  valley  view  poultry  farm 

J.  M.  SlIfEP.T,  I'rup.  MMIutPCvHlc,  I’i, 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 


have  made  remarkable  records  at  Vineland  1  iiternu- 
tioual  Laying  and  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  selected  old  liens.  $4  per  15:  $20  per  KM). 
From  lolly  matured  pullets,  $3  per  15:  SI5  per  T  1)0. 
Safe  arrival  Of  eggs  guarantee-!.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  our  own  st  ain.  \o  n.-iliy 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W.  BUCK.  Colls  Neck,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  Trap-nested  Stock.  S.  i  .  While  Leghorns,  $6 
per  16(1.  S.  C.  lib  bile  Island  Reds.  $8  per  100.  Ail 
March  and  April  Baby  Ghlcks  sold.  Bonking 
('hicks  for  May  mid  June  Delivery.  Circular  froo, 

W  ERNEll  BlUlS.  lit.  Marion,  Now  York 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Kegs  and  chicks  from  three  trap  nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  "  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  Iree. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


'IfQS,  C.  White 
Leghorn 
Bred-to-lay 

I.  HITCK,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


strain.  Send  for  price  list.  E 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nesied.  Over  21111  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storys,  Conn.,  amlA  iuelaud.  X.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  S.  lilt  1  Ul'Oltl) 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St,,  lleluiont,  3la*s. 


BIG,  STURDY  O  H  I  CItS 

We  are  tiure  of  our  chick9  beoauso  we  knowall  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  ItoigU-i  Cocks.  Martin's  h  i  undone*, 
quality  S.  ('  Itcil*.  Kglanl  inn  Leghorns.  100%  Deliver v. 
Catalogue  Free.  SUMM1  SIDE  POULIRf  FARM,  Copper  mil,  S.'i. 


Pore-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
havo  tho  five  moat  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rede. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  TV/itfc 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston,  Mass. 


Kui|.  st  inn  s.  c.  v,  bile  Leghorns 
:K  *IU  per  100,  Bared  B-.*t  Baid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Waihuigton,  Ohio 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  lfouks  records  at  Sturts.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  201)  eggs  per 
biid.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullet*.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Niue  years  trapuesting  No 
chicks,  J.  F.  Fit  A  .VCA  IS.  Westhampton  Beach.  jV.l', 


XjAND  and  water  if*  o  w  l 

CHICKEN!,  BUCKS,  GEESE,  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS,  BANTAMS 
PIGEONS,  HARES.  CAVIES  .Hid  OOGS.  .Stock  $1.25  and  up 

Write  for  my  Ulus.  ami  Dose.  <  atitlog— ii.’s  free 

EDWIN  SOUDER  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 


DADDCnDflPVC  Led  all  Rocks  at 

uAnllLU  llUuKO  Storrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatcliiug  eggs,  Baby  chicks.  I  irrtilar. 

K  1C  N'T  POULTRY  FARM  Cazk.v.ima.  N.  Y. 


Breeders  and  Hatching Eggi  LuK; }n{ chicS! 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  8S 125  per  100,  Satis 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 
II.  A.  -SOU  OK  It  -  Sellerevllle,  Pa. 


DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
•  TURKEYS  HARES « DOGS 
.  H  H.  FREED,  Tellard  P». 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens 

li  niching  eggs.  Catalog  free. 


Total 


My  Buffs  won  25  first  prizes  this  sen-on  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Newark  and  other  leading  shows.  Kggv 
S3  and  $5  per  la:  $15  per  hundred 

HARRY  N.  CONNER  -  Slockton,  N.  J 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


IROWH  nnd  WHITE  Leghorn*,  K.  r.  Keds,  both  comb*.  White 
Wyandotte*.  Knee*  right,  Ulii*fratod  fatulog  tree, 

RIVEHOAIE  POUlTttf  FARM  8a<  165  Rlvtrdtle.  N  J. 


Rations  for  Rabbits 

Could  you  "ive  me  information  on  feed¬ 
ing1  rabbits  for  market,  and  what  to  feed 
a  doe  that  is  bred?  How  many  rabbits 
can  I  keep  in  a  hutch  whose  sleeping 
quarters  are  -  ft.  square  and  run  is  4xlf 
it  ?  What  kind  of  a  vessel  is  best  to 
water  a  rabbit?  k.  s. 

A  cheap  ration  for  rabbits  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Mornings,  one  good  handful  of 
oats;  evenings,  two  handsful  of  a  mixture 
of  four  parts  dried  beet  pulp  (moistened 
and  squeezed  out),  one  part  bran,  one-lmlf 
part.  Alfalfa  meal.  Clean  water  every 
day;  keep  hay  before  them  all  the  time. 
A  bred  doe  needs  nothing  more,  except  a 
few  days  before  the  litter  is  due,  at  which 
time  some  bread  and  milk  or  carrots  and 
turnips  (  roots)  may  be  given  at  noontime 
ns  extra  meal. 

A  hutch  6x2  ft.  (2x2  ft.  for  sleeping 
and  nesting  quarters  and  1x2  ft  for  run) 
is  the  proper  size  for  one  mature  rabbit. 
It.  is  big  enough  for  a  doe  with  a  litter 
until  the  young  are  of  weaning  age.  at 
which  time  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
mother’s  hutch. 

The  best  container  for  water  is  an 
earthenware  eup.  4  in.  diameter,  about 
2 lA  in.  high  inside  measure.  The  weight 
of  cup  will  prevent  the  rabbits  from  turn¬ 
ing  it  upside  down  ;  the  height  will  allow 
the  young  to  reach  the  water  easily. 

F.  p.  G. 


Bullet*  unit  Hatching 
Kgg9.  Brices  Hi gli  l. 

Smiths  Mills.  N.  J 


Light  BRAHMAS 


PARK’S  BRED-TO-LAY  STRAIN 

HalcliiiiK  eees,  S2.50  per  13:  $10  per  I0n.  Uncl.ei  el- 
$5  ami  $7  each.  U.  Everett  Junes,  Hillsdale.  N  Y 


Brnhiiiii  Cocker, -I 

WILLIAM  ALU.Kti 


Hatching  Kegs  Sl.!0 
Sayviij.k,  Nkw  York 


I  D U C  Bahy  Chick*  and  Hatching 
*  Av/LiiJ  LggH.  't*HJ  ^gar  hi r;i iii.  Cocker 

MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  4i-ort« town, 


Kocka,  Rutin,  LegltornH,  MinoruiiK,  Light  IlrnhnmH,  White 
Pekin  Ducklingx. 

We  specialize  in  Mnrcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Bnrccl  Bo»t  prepaid.  100  percent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  L>r  Catalog  and  Brice*. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 
Itockvtlle  Center,  L.  1. 


peck  led  8u**cx  li  AT  4'  II  1  X  44  E44GS,  Circular. 
rio.vF.tn  luir -i.tiiv  ri.ivi,  sou  n.  ini.  si.,  r»t*r.«a,a.4. 


Seurle*'  Tri«i>nc*ted  Rurred  Ruck*.  Eggs  chick*. 

*l»ek.  Bear  I  L-hniKiy  ever.  Fcee  cat.-i log  tell-  ivliv 
Send  postal  today.  ARTHUR  L.  Sonus.  In  N,  M.Mord,  M.  H. 


Silver  C  a  m  pines 

Egg*  from  hcn-h»tclicd  fl  ee  range,  ln-iivv  laying  Lieau 
tier.  fS  for  15.  MncBHLkSON  FARM.  Mi'llingtaii.  N.J. 


FISUKL  WHITE  HOCKS  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  breeder*  60  Leghorn*  layad  5-j  ogg*|  sever  l 
day*  in  Augnri .  Chick*.  SIB  and  a£0  per  100,  K.gga.fS 
and  *0  per  100.  82  tier  eet-t-ing,  p.  P,  Tree,  Wishbone 
brooder  and  50  chick*.  $20. 

WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM  •  FithkiH.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  stock.  Winter  Layers.  S3  and  85  per 
geiting  of  15,  Mrs.  FKANIC  E.  M.U.'TIN,  IIathli.ii,  1'a. 


Baby  Chicks 


'ualitv  First 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$4.20  pur  15;  525  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  -  Sprank,  L.|„  N.  Y. 


HITE  R4»CK[  HATCHING  EGGS.  15—81.50 

Mas.  GEO.  COXKLIN  -  I'lintokii U.K,  N.  1 


f  onWAnB  I  <)nr  ('ki('k*  arc  bred-to-lay 
UiHMIv"^ "  II  fr’tn  breeders  cliosen  for 
A\VlVy.„.. .  /(  color,  laying  qualities,  size 
i.Ml  FARMS/Z )  and  thrift.  Tlie  quality  of 

''K. - Zn3  our  K.  W.  Leghorns,  IT,  P. 

Pucks.  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds, 
ami  \\'.  Wyniuloi  i  t's  will 
please  you.  Semi  for  circular  and  prices. 
WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  181.  I.ainbcrlvllk,  N.  J. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  and  Hatching  J  TRQPEAMU,  -Spa;  rotvliusli,  .\.V 


Jersey  BlackGianl  Eggs 

pen  of  heavy  layers.  Free  range,  year  around  Guar¬ 
antee  15%  fertility.  per  15;  *25  ner  100.  Order  pnw 
torfuture  delivery,  p.  lltlllllNfJKII.'urlh  Crriaanton-a.y.V. 


148  Eg-gs  in  148  Days 
Layers  et  113  Days  Old 

Are  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
p~jrv.  Records  of  Parks' 

iorj&F  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  for  eggs  since  1889.  Egg  and 
V  ChickCir.Free.LargeGen.Cat.25c 

^  I.  w.  PARKS,  Bos  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


PROLIFIC  ANCON  AS 

Prize  Winners,  Great  Layers.  Cockerels.  $5.  Kegs, 
52.50  for  15,  postpaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

L.  L.  LAMBERT  -  Apponaug,  Rhode  Island 


S.  <:.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  Rnrred 
Hock*  uud  Aucouus.  bond  for  circular. 

Milford,  N.J. 


4'.  Mottled  Ancontta.  Hatching  eggs,  $1.30,  15 

•  se.io,  loo.  o f.<\  k.  powntsn,  kmthn(i-  m.  v 
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Subscribers^  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  471. 

POSITION' — {Shepherd ;  married,  without  children ; 

English;  lift-time  experience.  ADVERTISER 
999,  cam  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Experienced,  practical,  scientific, 
where  results  are  wanted;  single;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

FARM  HAND  t'HAI  1TEUR.  single,  experienced. 

wants  situation.  ADVERTISER  720,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wishes  position;  life 
experience  handling  Guernseys  aud  Jerseys, 
A.  R.  work,  records,  balanced  rations,  BabCuck 
test,  liutter- making,  good  calf  raiser;  A  Uteri 
<an;  married:  mi  children,  ADVERTISER  1I8. 

•  arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ill. DERRY  MAN,  single,  honest,  ambitions  and 
reliable,  wants  work  on  garden,  lawn,  Bowers 
■  it-  shrubbery,  or  light  I'nnnhie:  good  references. 
AI.oNZO  ROWDY,  Milford,  Coni). 


l-’ARM  or  rotate  manager;  strictly  sober,  honest 
and  reliable;  American;  married;  middle- 
aged;  thoroughly  experienced  in  commercial  and 
private  estate  work,  farming,  live  stock,  con¬ 
struction  and  general  upkeep  of  commercial  and 
private  estates;  qualified  to  handle  any  propo¬ 
sition  and  men  successfully ;  if  any  otic  needs  a 
man  of  this  type  1  would  lie  glad  to  Hear  from 
them;  best  rci'croiieos.  ADVERTISER  *<13.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  RYM  AX— Single;  middle  age;  2n  years' 
experience ;  successful  with  chicks  and  layers ; 
honest  and  industrious:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATES  carefully  and  thoroughly  attended  to. 

including  dairying,  poultry  in  all  branches, 
vegetable  gardening,  farm:  can  hoard  help. 
ADVERTISER  71.7,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COOK,  experienced,  wants  work:  steady,  vhrr 
Christian  man,  American,  age  40;  could  as  t-t 
Other  Ught  work:  please  state  hours,  wages. 
JAMES  FENTON,  General  Delivery,  Ifergen 
Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  working  farm  superintendent,  life 
experienced,  stock,  dairy,  fruit,  crops,  want- 
position  Mari-h-Ap-il:  best  references;  married. 
ELLIS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  private  place  by  middle- 
aged  married  man,  without  children;  super¬ 
intendence  specialty .  tior-es  and  dogs.  EASON. 
SO  George  Street,  Flushing,  X.  Y.  Telephone 
Flushing  1029U. 

WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  estate  or 
commercial  farm  as  teamster  where  purebred 
draft  horses  arc  kept  b.v  young  man.  2d  year-; 
steady  worker;  good  with  the  plow  and  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  farm  work;  i  an  furnish  references. 
ADVERTISER  708,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Married  farmer,  .uie 
child;  practical  Knowledge  of  all  farm  and 
dairy  work,  wife  willing  to  hoard  heip;  state 
particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Partner  with  one  child  desires  p  .si 
tion  on  form;  lifetime  experience  in  farm  lug. 
also  in  stock  raising:  state  particulars,  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  29,  one  child,  desires  pcs'tV.n 
one-man  farm  or  caretaker  private  estate; 
farm  raised;  A  1  references.  st'RLIVAN.  Rox 
73,  Times  l'laza  Station,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  .American),  r it  pubic  to  take 
entire  charge  of  place,  neat  and  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  desires  position:  must 
have  a  nearby  high  school  for  a  well  reared  hoy 
of  12,  girl  11.  ADVERTISER  712.  cate  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (19)  wants  position  oil  up-to-date 
fruit  farm  or  gentleman's  estate  where  there 
is  chance  for  advancement;  two  years'  exper¬ 
ience  on  truck  and  fruit  farms,  and  have  taken 
a  short  course  in  fruit  growing  at  Cornell; 
first -class  references  available.  CONRAD 
KNGELKE.  122  Fisk  Avenue,  Maspeth,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POFLTRY  FARM  for  sale;  modern  laying  houses 
for  400  fowls;  brooder  house  f..r  1.900  chicks; 
four  acres  land,  s:x  room  bouse,  barn;  on  State 
road:  price  $3,100;  half  cash,  H.  I).  RAY¬ 
MOND.  Soutbbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALES — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  tic  Ids  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
uiilos  from  Augusla:  on  Slate  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  177  tons  oT  hay;  pus! ure  and  burns 

for  77  head:  12  . . in  house;  barns  have  i-mming 

water,  electric  lights  ami  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  ei  nipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  purticnlars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester.  Kennebec  Co  ,  Me. 


■WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  place  to  l.e 
used  as  summer  enmp:  nothing  elaborate,  b  it 
near  water;  prefer  N*-w  York  State  below  Al¬ 
bany.  A,  ROY,  Mat  nit  roneek,  N.  Y. 


MY  DAIRY  FARM.  120  acres.  95  tillable,  fertile 
-oil.  well  watered:  near  State  road:  large  and 
good  buildings;  f '-j  miles  from  puatofiiee*  an-l 
Sehnol.  EDGAR  11.  PLATT.  Watertown.  C  mi 


I  HAVE  for  sale  a  99-acre  farm:  eight  room 
house,  with  furnace;  tenant  house;  goi  d  bam. 
sheep  pen.  hog  pen,  henlmnse.  machine  sited 
and  eorncrlh:  running  water  by  ham  uml  through 
pusture;  big  orchard;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools:  three  miles  from  Auburn,  N 
X.;  on  good  road:  write  for  particulars.  MIKE 
nUCIIKO,  U.  1>.  No.  1,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


41  ACRES;  good  buildings;  $1,970.  E.  ENDUES, 
Robeson! ft,  l'n. 


FOR  SALE — 1  SO  a.  re  farm:  half  tillage,  balatwe 
wood  and  pasture;  10-rmuit  house,  with  fur¬ 
nace;  running  water  to  house  and  bants;  cow 
barn,  32  stnmdiion-:  -il".  voting  stock  horn, 
horse  barn.  Implement  -'hod-,  ice,  hog  and  lien 
houses,  shop,  milk  romif,  orchard;  maple  shade; 
on  account  of  health  owner  will  sacrifice;  liberal 
terms;  complete  equipment  •  f  stock  and  tools 
may  he  purchased,  JAMES  M.  c  ALE,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Perm, 


WANTED — Fruit  and  poultry  farm,  17  17  acres, 
vb-tnit.v  170  miles  New  York  City:  large 
house;  abundance  of  fruit  trees;  about  700  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  and  necessary  equipment;  price  to 
be  reasonable.  WILLIAM  JFI.I  \\\  104  Jeffer¬ 
son  Avenue,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  37  acres,  consisting  of  27 
acres  cultivated  and  30  acres  woodland:  eight 
room  house,  splendid  place  for  chicken  farm: 
near  two  large  estates:  one  mile  from  State 
r..ad:  eriee  $1,900.  Address  JOSEPH  ROBERTS. 
Ridgefield,  Conu. 


DAIRY  FARM — 234  acres;  100  acres  machine- 
worked  tillable  land;  balance  pasture  and 
timber:  20  high -grade  Holstein  milking  cows, 
22  head  young  stock,  two  thoroughbred  bulls, 
five  extra  good  horses:  complete  line  ftp  to-date 
machinery;  tractor:  two  complete  sets  farm 
buildings;  main  buildings;  good  story -and-helf 
house,  seven  rooms,  painted;  large  basement 
barn,  all  conveniences;  1-irge  horse  barn,  gar¬ 
age.  chicken  houses,  hog  pen,  etc.;  running 
water  to  all  buildings;  half  mile  to  village, 
stoves,  church  and  school:  ruilk  station  and  feed 
mill,  with  equipment,  feed,  etc.;  $i2,noo  cosh: 
balance  easy  terms;  without  equipment,  $S.Ono 
cash;  balance  easy  terms;  equipment  will  invoice 
$<>.090:  full  d  escrlpl  iort  upon  request;  South 
Central  X.  Y.  State;  for  sale  by  owner:  no  real 
•  state  agency.  ADVERTISER  982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  Farm,  200  acres;  near  station;  on 
main  road;  suitable  for  dairy  business  or 
b  a -di tig-house :  14  rooms;  woodlot;  $7,000. 

ADVERTISER  733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - 

POULTRY  FARM  for  rent;  equipped  for  2  000; 

incubator  cellar,  brooder,  laying,  breeding 
houses;  32  acres;  six-room  house;  large  hat'll. 
)!.  \V .  FERGUSON.  Fairfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 121-acre  farm:  very  good  buildings: 

ou  stone  road;  no  reason  able  offer  refi-sed. 
MR.  CHARLES  J.  KARKER,  Sharon,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— To  vent,  oue  to  five  acres,  with 
h  use.  f  ,r  poultry,  by  carpenter  and  experi- 
c-'.-c.i  farmer  and  wife;  will  improve  place. 
ADVERTISER  739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  To  rent,  good  dairy  farm;  April  1; 

profit  share;  stock,  equipment;  or  good 
monthly  wages.  BOX  S,  Sinithborn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow;  10  rooms,  two  baths; 
I'-  acres;  all  kinds,  fruit,  berries;  garage: 
henhouse.  100  chickens;  It!  miles  to  New 
York:  uo  agonist  owner.  SCHL1TT,  Harring¬ 
ton  Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  lst-ncre  farm  in  Orange  County. 
Address  LOCK  BOX  493,  May  Brook.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  small  place,  one  or  two 
acres;  near  village;  not  particular  about  co:t- 
dltion  ..fi  buildings;  must  be  cheap;  will  buy 
if  satisfactory;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  729. 
•  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  ESTATE— On  State  read;  100  miles 
f-i hi  New  York:  Nevis,  Columbia  Co.;  large 
17 -room  house,  one  small  house,  barn,  wagon 
liott-e;  1  c.  acres:  i.r.lmril:  price  $9,000:  terms 
ii  suit.  A.  V.  ARNOLD,  770  Third  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 

CM  SEAL  OPPORTUNITY— Milking  Shorthorn 
stock  faitu:  200  acres;  40  head  registered 
milking  Shorthorns;  all  equipment;  only  $10,700; 

I  art  cash;  aged  owner  lias  made  money  here; 
von  can.  Particulars  of*  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS, 
East.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Farm;  1  •  K)  acres  grass,  23  acres 
woods;  Fj  miles  off  State  road;  two  good 
houses;  ftrr  bam;  good  laud  to  cultivate. 
CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI.E — 130  acres;  seven-room  good  house: 

hn-n  for  10  cows,  four  horses;  electric  light, 
rnnning  water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and 
chicken-house,  icehouse,  in  best  condition:  two 
in  1  s  f>-  m  town  of  3, coo;  a  bargain:  $7,000; 

•  •ash.  $2,090.  Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick, 
X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres;  on  large  stream:  fine 
house,  nine  room-;  main  road:  three  miles 
-tarion;  Columbia  County;  $3,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  992,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  -My  farm.  Delaware  County.  N.  Y.; 

Hit)  acres  land;  good  biddings;  best  of  water: 
good  roads:  good  school:  30  head  cattle,  tl  head 
thoroughbred  Ilolsteins,  three  horses,  two  brood 
-.iws.  liens,  turkeys,  cow  dog;  the  house  ready 
furnish'd:  all  tools,  gasoline  engine;  all  tools 
to  fill  silo  with:  thrashing  machine,  grain  drill, 
m.wfng  machine,  burse  rake,  all  plows,  har¬ 
row-.  all  small  tools;  for  $10,000  if  bought 
before  or  by  April  10;  $2,700  paid  in  yearly 
payments  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Association;  $770 
i  t  cash.  ADVERTISER  993,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  poultry  farm,  stick  and 
equipment,  modern  improvements,  good  mar¬ 
ket;  mu v t  be  making  satisfactory  profit.  An 
••  ADVERTISER  745,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FoR  SALE — 3).  acres;  eight-room  house,  burn, 
two  Ii eiihuitses.  <-i>w,  heifer.  It)  hens:  apple, 
pear  ami  peael)  trees;  equal  in  tilled,  woodland 
and  pasture;  well  watered:  trout  fishing;  line 
home:  m  -'(."ate  price.  BOX  70,  It.  F.  D.  2, 

Clinton.  Cram. 


URI'IT  FARM,  90  acres,  Mai  beilri-g  apple 
trees.  .  tlu  r  fruits:  goal  land  anil  buildings; 
fine  location :  a  limney-makcr,  at.  bargain.  F. 
LAWRENCE.  Itr! infield,  Mass, 


VERMONT  FARM  -About  70  acres;  woodlot: 

sugar  outfit:  funning  water;  good  buildings; 
well  li eat teil  for  Summer  h  orders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  748.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 21  acre  poultry  farm:  good  build¬ 
ings  and  o' he  room  lumse  with  handy  water 
simply.  NELSON  TOWNSEND,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  s.\i,E — 12  year- ohl  ben-lug  apple  orchard 
containing  72<l  trees  in  it  high  state  of  .it'ti 
vatlo'i:  i  tie-foif  t li  McIntosh,  remainder  Bal  l- 
wins.  Duclo-ss,  'Williams,  Wagcners  anil  Weal 
th>  s;  well  set  with  buds;  Ideal  apple  soil  and 
t  •«*  tiearbv  markets:  average  gross  income 
.'2.300  p.  $3  opo  per  year:  rare  opportunity  to 
get  young  bearing  orchard,  as  other  business 
makes  -..p,  ncecssiirv;  price  $7,000.  GEORGE 
C.  THFRI.OW.  West  Newbury,  Essex  Co., 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE  SO  acres:  half  wav  be  I  ween  New 
York  aud  l‘lii1ndcl|  bin ;  on  stone  road!  with 
or  without  equipment:  1.700  apple  Fees;  fine 
buildings:  house  lias  modern  conveniences;  easy 
write  for  particulars.  I*,  o.  RON  390. 

Hopewell,  N.  ,T. 


roll  SALE — Colonial  residence,  11  rooms,  with 
37  acres,  on  State  road,  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  delightful  location;  spacious  lawns; 
.-quipped  for  300  chickens;  new  ham  housing 
three  horses  ami  four  cows;  fruit;  excellent 
market,  ADVERTISER  772,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


in)  ACRES  — Between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  t  akes: 

good  buildings;  well  watered:  $3,700;  no  real 
•  state  rotuponv  A- 'dress  ADVERTISER  994. 
.•are  Rural  New-Yorker, 


AVANTED-  To  rent,  a  dairy  or  dairy,  fruit  and 
pool  fry  farm,  70-130  acres,  or  would  go  on 
country  estate  as  caretaker  where  privilege  ,.f 
raising  herd  of  blooded  cattle  would  be  afforded: 
farmer,  30  wars;  life  experience:  best  refer 
■  tees.  ADVERTISER  09.8.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -  To  rent,  small  farm,  near  large 
•ifv.  or  work  on  shares:  married:  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE—  Will  sell  at  public  sale.  March  23. 

my  farm  of  R>2  acres,  suitable  for  grain  and 
potatoes;  also  stock  and  implements;  3  miles 
from  Burlington,  X.  .7,  ('HAS,  KRAMER,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAI.E — 137-acre  farm  in  Delaware  County. 

X.  Y.:  good  laud  and  buildings-  22  bead  of 
stock,  2  horses,  70  liens,  all  machinery;  sugar 
bush  with  equipment,  orchard;  timber:  9-rootn 
house,  water  inside;  price  $7,000:  $1,500  cash: 
balance  easy  terms.  BOX  49,  Meriilale,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  business;  must  sell — 30  acres;  five  acres 
wo. idiots,  frill  L  sellout  oud  church  near: 
American  neighbors;  short  drive  to  raih'oad 
Town;  house,  eight  rooms;  barn  ties  for  eight 
cows,  Three  horses  anil  young  stock:  spring 
water;  terms;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
FRANK  M,  DEUEL,  Hrookton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy.  a  good  poultry  farm  or 
poultry  and  dairy  farm,  equipped  or  not;  give 
description,  price  and  terms,  ADVERTISER 
723.  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  small  adjoining  farms:  on 
State  road:  near  Catholic  church;  Ulster  or 
Dutchess  Counties;  buildings  must  be  good: 
'■me  f-nit:  price  must  be  low.  Address 
FARMER,  20  Dubois  Ave.,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — lO’o  acres,  near  Lakewood,  N.  J. : 

new  house,  furnace,  fire  place,  garage;  lot  of 
lumber;  good  water;  large  frontage;  plenty 
wood;  ideal  for  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OTISVILLE.  X.  Y.— For  Sale — 4  17  too  acres  of 
high  land:  about  30  minotes  from  station: 
terms  to  suit.  FRED  BAACK.  770  70th  Street. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


IF  DESIRING  small  farm,  good  location,  write 
S.  i).  BROWN.  Andover.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  adapted  to  poultry,  10  to  17 
acres;  commuting:  near  station,  town;  good 
road;  no  agent-:  give  details;  reasonable  price 
rnly,  ADVERTISER  721.  cate  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Good  proposition  f  >r 
reliable,  energetic  party  with  -mall  capital: 
large  fully  equipped  farm,  located  iu  Sullivan 
County,  bordering  Delaware  River:  excellent 
•  •nportnnlty  t--  keep  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
719.  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  Adirondack  Mountains — 70-acre  farm  for 
sale;  buildings,  stock,  ini|  lrineuts;  located  1 7 
mile  from  stone  road;  located  near  Lo'n  Lake 
Hotel;  water  <vstem  in  house:  elevation  1.900 
feet.  GRANT  COCHRAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — The  PLACING  OFT  BU¬ 
REAU.  417  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communion  re  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  ns  members  of  tlm'ir  household, 
suitable  buys  between  7  and  12  rears.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


BOARD  and  cure  given  invalid  or  elderly  person 
h.v  responsible  people;  all  modern  home  com¬ 
forts:  village,  near  New  London.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


TEACHER  would  like  to  take  two,  possibly 
three,  children  to  hoard  f.  r  a  few  weeks  on 
a  farm;  preferably  where  there  are  no  other 
hoarders..  Address  ADVERTISER  729.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  >.ri  farm:  vxi-ellenr  t  ble:  fresh  eggs 
and  milk.  Address  ADVERTISER  724,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  little  girl  who  t  ec's  a  g  m.i|  ,  cn 
lev  home,  age  9  to  19.  to  fear  as  mir  own. 
ADVERTISER  702.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SPEND  yt.-r  vacation  in  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  region ;  airy  rooms,  good  board,  all 
conveniences:  beautiful  view  of  Seneca  l.ake. 
TRIANGLE  FARMS.  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid.  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
X.  J. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted,  90-Ib.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  llavor.  $.3. SO;  buckwheat. 
$7:  10  ]hs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2.17 
buckwheat  $1.9";  special  prices  on  large  lots: 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WIT  COX,  Odessa.  N.  Y 


FOR  SAI.E— alee  Alfalfa  hay  in  curlots.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


3  LBS.  crisp  peanut  brittle  for  $1:  made  fresh 
datlv;  ,b-,:vi-  vd  to  3d  /  -w.  MRS.  B.  LANDS 
BERG.  H  ishron.fc  Heights.  N.  J. 


PFRE  'I'M  E  SY ’-‘UP Order  immediately, 
C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Mil. 


1IONEY  -teemdaga  Count v  (lover  extracted;  7 
ltis.,  $1.15;  10  Itis.,  $2;  postpaid:  members 

Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE! — Limited  quantity  c  \v  hatching 
egg  parcel  post  shipping  boxes.  17.  30.  70  and 
100-egg  si:""  at  cut  prices;  in,  "it,  30  and  4" 
cents  each.  RTVERDALE  POFLTRY  FARM. 
Rtverdale.  v  .1 


FO  If  SAI.E  Pure  extracted  .-fever  honey.  7-lb. 

palls,  $1  25:  lil-lb.  pails.  $2.1":  delivered  iu 
1st,  2d  and  3.1  v.  ",  HARRY  J.  BO  REM  AN. 
Box  S7,  Kat on. ill.  X.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pi’ltnvs.  3-lh..  $1  23;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Tine 
Hill  Camp.  Raqnette  Lake.  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted.  ]  ostpaid 
3d  Zone.  5  lbs..  $t.(is:  10  lbs..  sj.93:  who’e- 
sa]e  lots  a  specially.  ROSCOK  F.  W1XSON, 
Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ospravmi  Senior  le  ader  s<  rayer, 
almost  new;  excellent  condition;  bargain. 
IVAN  MUSSULMAN,  orrtuuna.  Pa. 


FOR  SALK  -Sec  ml  hand  Tir-ill  gas  lighting 
plant:  will  Illumine  house,  beat  gas  oven 
and  range,  bear  water  and  run  gas  engine;  cost 
ST. 000;  first  ■  ock  St"0  takes  |t;  fine  condition. 
F.  M  PRESCOTT  Rtverdale.  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI  F  -ll.ippv  Farmer  12  24  tractor  and 
three  gang  14-inch  plows:  yilows  one  acre  an 
hour;  absolutely  terfe.-r  condition:  cost  $1,400; 
price  $939.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY  -Finest  quality:  prices  right: 

suit  Ufa-  tion  guaranteed :  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Pa. 


UNIVERSAL  ebetrie  light  and  power  plant: 

1.000  watts  32-volt.  120  ampere  battery: 
brand-new;  m  sf  dependable,  convenient  on  m.v 
kef:  cost  $710;  sacrifice  for  $3"0.  GT'S 

BOEHME.  Meadow.  Ya. 


WANTED-  Ci'nl-burniug  brooder.  Standard  pre¬ 
ferred;  390  Cyphers  incubator:  also  will  trade 
to v  Moline  tractor.  9-1.8  lip.,  used  ,.ne  season, 
the  way  of  a  Kordsnu  or  mules,  making  equal 
value.  ADVERTISER  700,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


PTTRE  maple  syrup,  $2;  sugar  in  pails  or  cake, 
25e  lb.:  one  quart  syrup  and  one  pound  of 
sugar.  $1.  prepaid.  Made  and  put  up  by 
ALBERT  FISHER.  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  mangel  beets,  $10  per  ton. 

f.  o.  h.  Skaneateles,  X.  Y.  EDWARD 
DUCKETT. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy:  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  tbs.  net.  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores  $1.77:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  8-19  International  Tractor  with 
two-hoftom  Oliver  automatic  plow,  $470;  one 
8-19  International  tract  ir  with  I.  H.  C.  disk 
harrow,  $475;  all  practically  new.  H.  0. 
HOLLOWAY.  Perryman,  Md. 

- 1 

2 If. -LI)-  BON  of  delicious  home-made  candies  for 
$1;  absolutely  pnre:  by  mail,  postpaid.  Send 
order  to  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES,  Longstreet 
Poultry  Farm,  It.  3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PAR  RETT  TRACTOR  —  $90):  about  half  the 
present  cost  price;  absolutely  as  good  as  new: 
has  been  used  onlv  two  or  th-ee  times;  we  have 
two  Barrett  trait. .rs,  but  find  one  enough  for 
ottr  work:  we  will  pay  the  railroad  fare  here 
and  return  and  cue  day's  h  .tel  bill  of  aivonc 
who  will  purchase  if  on  exu initiation  he  finds 
the  tractor  satisfactory.  F..  p.  &  E.  MeKIN 
NET.  ISO  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —Colt  gas  generator  fixtures  for  8 
rooms:  like  new:  *17".  B.  KELLAM,  R. 

D.  No.  2.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Unit  SALE — Eh-coir  light  plant;  almost  new. 
ANDREW  MITCHELL,  Orisville.  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  10 

Ihs.,  $2.17:  buckwheat  7  lbs..  $1.05;  10  lbs., 
$1.87:  delivered  3d  zone:  finest  quality.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

EXDIOX  HONEY  CHOCOLATES— Unsurpassed 
for  children  and  honey  lovers;  $1  per  pound, 
postpaid.  “ENDION,"  Naples.  N.  Y. 


BURE  maple  svrup  for  sale,  $2.50  per  gallon. 
FRANK  B.  GTFFF.N,  R.  F,  I).  No.  2.  Gran¬ 
ville.  O. 


FOR  SAI.E — Cyphers  390-egg  incubator;  little 
used:  |  rice  $39.  A.  B.  BERRY,  North  Nor¬ 
wich.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -  A  one-horse  mowing  machine,  in 
good  order:  describe  fully,  with  cash  price. 
ALBERT  J.  POTTER,  Danbury,  Conn. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.25 
gal.;  1"  gallons  or  more.  $2  gal.;  10-lb.  can 
sugar.  $2,70:  sent  as  soon  as  made;  cash  with 
order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT  PRES¬ 
COTT.  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 


STANDING  timber  for  sale;  near  railroad; 

Dutchess  Co.  Owner.  ADVERTISER  771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTER  GIFTS — Semi  one  dollar  for  attractive 
box  containing  six  small  iars  of  delicious 
h  tuemade  jam.  HICKORY  HILL  JAM  KITCH¬ 
EN.  Essex.  N.  Y. 

- i 

PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  cash  with 
order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON  Irasbnrg,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — A  lot  of  dairy  appurtenances: 

Milking  machine,  separator.  Reid  bntter 
boxes  (2  to  30  lbs.  capacity  1.  with  icebox  en¬ 
closed.  printer,  pails,  etc.;  all  carefully  stored 
since  using:  all  information  on  receipt  of  in¬ 
quiries;  used  but  little  on  experimental  dairy 
farm.  S.  P.  TATE  WILLETS,  Roslvn,  L.  I., 
X.  Y. 


FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gal.:  sugar  in  7  and  10-lb.  pails.  40c  per  lb.; 
not  prepaid :  new  erop  now  ready.  W.  H. 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  iu  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
vdes,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
--4-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best,  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Voti  will  en.iov  the  book  your¬ 
self.  aud  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Postoffice  . . . . . 

State  . 
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Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

JllllMI  breeders  on  Iret*  firm  range,  but. term nk  fed. 
All  united  to  cocks  iuif1  cockerels  out  ot  imported 
birds  The  finest  lot  ol  breeders  1  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  bn  by  chicks.  Veto,  March, 
April  May  delivery.  Hi  to  X2.0DU  weekly.  The  kind 
that  lire  if  given  half  a  e  lift  nee.  Lags  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  book.  *’  Profits  in 
I ’cull  try  Keeping  Solved.”  $1.  or  free  with  all  $10  orders, 
t'iienlars  Free.  KIMIAII  lUtlOGS,  lJox  To,  I’lens- 
nnt  Valley,  N.  V. 


DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  TtVWl 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Close  to  the  top  in  this  year’s  V  melaud  Laying  contest 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


^  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  strains.  5,000  quality  chicks  P 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used  \ll  chicks 
hutched  in  improved  fresh  ah'  incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision,  a-' I II  in- il 
li\  fifteen  years'  experience  hatching  and  breeding 
la-gb-ms.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  tree  circular. 

KKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  I  ARM 

|[  C-  BHO'VN  Pe rge II  lit «  vl  II C.  V.  J. 


SS78S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

tVe  have  over  ;ioo  certified  leghorn*.  mated  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  S3  00  per  setting 
|.i  egg- S8.00  per  fifty i  SIS. 00  per  hundred.  Also 
n  pen  of  yearlings,  mined  to  rerltned  m.iles  at  $2  00 
per  selling  S7.00  per  hundred,  lire  hundred  or  more 
in  nne  sin iiixji' ut  hi  $6  00  par  hundred. 

REMEMBER  we  have  been  breeding  Ob  1-  strains  for 
over  20  years  iiinl  that  w  e  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens,  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  J.  Weep  &  Sun,  Proprietors  It  ■■  list  on  Bpn.  S.  V. 


BUYING  X^ITH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  Breeder  Free  farm 
range.  Three  consecutive  years  Cornell  Certifica¬ 
tion.  Our  pen  finished  second  in  N  Y.  State  Lay¬ 
ing  Context  for  first  year.  Five  of  pen  Have  official 
records  of  202-214  221-223-230  eggs.  Baby  Chicks. 
Hatching  Eggs  <  'iroutar  on  request.  Hill  VIEW  FARM 
H  F,  HENDRICKSON.  Bridpehampton.  Long  Island,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Hot  yom  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  f  rom  the 

flock  that,  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next,  to 
tiie  top  in  the  Vine'and  and  Bergen  County  Conti  M  -. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  and  date  desired. 

J  W.  BOTTCHBH  -  Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 


scwhite  n/inv  PUIPI/O 
LEGHORN  DADT  UmOlVO 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  lit  reduced 
prices,  flood  service.  Price,  $15  pel- 100;  $1  Ml  per  l.OrO. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 
Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  -  Middleport,  V  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

flout  direct  descendants  Torn  Barron's  strain  of 
England,  ®!i  setting  of  15;  SIO  setting  ot  100. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Hie.  husky  chicks  proparly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
muted  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  per  100  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock  with  Cortitiod  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Eggs,  $S.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland,  New  York 


Th«  beautiful  bualnaaa  ban!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
er*.  whit*  «Kiri.  World  Record  layer*  Ameri¬ 
can  Ec«  Cont«ltl  Greeted!  winners  New  York* 
Chicago.  Hardy,  rfgoroua  money  makers.  Stock 
Karev,  Chick*,  •  nipped  safaly.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2*  Portland.  Ind.  , 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Egg$  iooSOThe if'd 

C.  H.  PARISH.  Oneonti,  N.  Y. 


I  breed  for  my  own  use. 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm 


Circular. 


BABY  CHICKS!  $22  per  100 
BARRON  Strain  1  $100  per  500 


Mattitvck.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Eggs-Chicks-Pullets.  pc?dw. 

Leghorn*.  Eggs  that  hatch;  Clfick*  that  grow;  PuUets  that 
lay.  Pullete  after  June  lit.  Booking  oulrrf  now.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Tioga  l.cglisrn  Farm,  Rlchfurd,  5.  \  . 


IT*1  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

egg  producing,  free  range  st->ck.  Our  twenty  years’ expe- 
nepo 0  backs  every  sale;  NI0W*  TIULTIIT  f ARM,  EllsauU*.  R.T. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  t«  lay.  Ohiekaaud  Hatch'"*  *'ggs  for 
sale.  Cir.  free.  HUSH  E.  rATflRJSH.  I.  f.  0.  N*.  1.  ClifUn,  R.T. 


FOR  SALE  ITa-tcliiliS  EGGB 

from  one.  two  and  three  yenr-old  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Hens.  Jllua  Rib! ion  winners  in  two  contests. 
Write  lor  prices.  We  guarantee  satiefai'Tiou. 

Locust  Grove  I’uullry  Kurin,  M orlehcn,  L.  1,  N.V. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  $20  per  100.  Hutching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Or.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFarm,  Hopewell  Jet. ,  H.Y. 


HATCHING  EJCGS1™ 

nested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron  Bock.  Range 
utised.  $8  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Eliiaville.  N.  V. 


BELGRADE.  Me..  Jan.  4.  1922- 
“Your  strain  are  wonderful  layers;  67 
pullets  laid  1041  eggs  in  December, 
averaging  45  a  day  now,  though  it  has 
been  very  cold  here.”  C.  H.  MILLS. 

Lord  Farms 
Leghorns 

Hatching  now  four  days  each  week.  No 
increased  charges  for  early  chicks.  Same 
Lord  quality — Same  Lord  prices. 

80-pag'e  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

1 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

,  34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
|  a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
|  on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  ttie  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

I  Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them  Sate  delivery  ami  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  ou  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Hreeder  of  Strictly  American  S.  C.  \V 
Leghorns  for  the  past  15  years.  Made  a 
greater  win  on  farm  flocks  at  the  great 
New  York  State  Fair,  than  any  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  S  0.  W.  Leghorns.  They  were 
judged  by  Prolossor  Kruni  of  the  Cornell 
University.  Day  old  chicks  a  specialty. 
Am  booking  orders  every  day.  It  does  not 
take  much  of  a  deposit  to  assure  you  of 
your  chicks  when  you  want  them.  Prices 
reasonable.  Send  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  BalUton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

A  practical  farm  for  better  chicks, 
Where  breeders  are  trapped, 

And  the  best  are  Certified. 

Proven  by  tlielr  Contest  records 
At  Farmingdute  and  Cornell, 

Where  bluffs  are  called, 

Anil  fourtlusbers  barred. 

Moderate  prices  and  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  free  circular. 
And  usk  about  our  Certified  Chicks,  They  puy. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  BIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

J  Pena  of  2  and  8-year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
producing  HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor — nil  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  Tor  H  ATCHING. 

IS  teas  S3. OO  2S  CHICKS....  S7.S0 

SO  ••  ...  5.60  50  •'  ....  1360 

50  *'  8.60  100  “  ....  25  00 

100  "  16.00 

Flock  Moling*  — S12  por  100  CUSS 
J.  H.  WILSON  -  .Methuen.  Bin. 


4.  B.  Hall* s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C.  Whit*  L«jrhoman«i  Ithorl#  Inland  Red  breeder* 
are  selected  (or  vigor,  alto  and  type,  and  in  tha  raault  of  1(J 
vc*r»'  t.Ttrrfo!  selection .  Oor  p^n  of  White  Leghorn*  In  the 
N.  Y.  State  Uylnir  Content,  hold*  4th  pmue  for  the  lat  year. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Raby  chicks  and  hatching  eggr.  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  mid  sealed  banded  by  n  State  Kxpert.  The 
selection  was  Imstd  oil  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  uud  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  mid  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Slone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— HATCHING  EGGS 

Cornell  Certified.  Now  booking  orders  lor  April  Eggs  and  May  and  June 
Chicks,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  E.  R.  STONE.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


a  vvvr  /^iTWWr^Vrf*  All  our  baby  chicks  «re  hat, rliml  from  eggs  of  our 
A  1/  V  I  Hlf  If  W  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and  careful!1 

IJ  /-\  |J  I  B,|  II  l,l\  1 1  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  than  hatcher- 

*■  ies  selling  chicks  from egyspat  he-red  from  random 

Sp  AA/HITF  T  FrHORNS  flocks,  but  the  difference  is  made  up  many  times 
•  L-A-A-ai over  in  the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March-April  pullets  averaged  65%  layingduring  themonthsof  November-Deeember. 
From  our  former  customers,  we  have  hooked  a  large  ninru  nil  i  rinu  V  V 

nu  m  her  of  repeat  orders.  Ifyoa  want  quality,  write  na.  DlnLn  BILL  rHIVlTl,  fiaionan,  W.  I. 


A  White  Leghorn  Actor 

Oue  of  our  readers,  Mr.  C.  .T.  Shay  of 
New  Jersey,  has  a  new  use  for  White 
Leghorns,  The  bird  shown  is  an  actor, 
and  Mr.  Slnty  says  of  him: 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  my  head  book¬ 
keeper.  If  you  want  to  publish  it  you 
can  say  he  is  only  in  the  cockerel  class 


S.C.White  Leghorn 
Chicks 


Cornell  Certified 


How  Many? 
WHEN? 

13,000  every 
k  Tuesday  V. 


The  White  Leghorn  Tones 

and  has  not  been  brought  out  yet.  but  I 
aiu  going  to  put  him  in  vaudeville  next 
season.  I  am  now  training  him  for  an 
act  called  “Charlie  Diamond’s  Rival.” 

The  White  Leghorns  are  good  actors 
at  the  nest — why  should  they  not  show 
lip  well  on  the  screen?  Many  of  us  have 
noticed  poultry  and  farm  animals  that 
give  remarkable  exhibitions  iu  moving 
pictures.  They  are  trained  for  their  parts 
even  more  carefully  than  the  humans 
who  act  with  them.  No  doubt  some  of 
our  people  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
“Charlie  Diamond’s  Rival”  in  the  future. 
The  rival  may  be  a  Rock  or  a  Jersey 
Giant  for  all  we  know'. 


Poor  Laying  Ration 

I  have  20  White  Leghorn  pullets,  18 
Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  two  years  old. 
o5  Barred  Rocks,  which  I  am  feeding 
scratch  feed  in  morning  iu  litter.  At 
noon  they  get  chopped  potatoes  and 
ground  Alfalfa.  At  night  whole  corn. 
They  have  free  range  in  rotation.  The 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  laying  10-12  eggs 
a  day.  I  cannot  see  why  the  rest  don’t 
start.  Can  you  give  me  some  good  advice? 

Long  Branch.  IN’.  J.  j.  w.  B, 

If  you  arc  feeding  nothing  but  the  ra¬ 
tion  that  you  describe,  I  can’t  see  why 
any  of  your  fowls  are  laying.  Scratch 
food  is  all  right  for  the  morning  meal, 
but  hens  that  are  to  lay  in  the  Winter 
need  something  besides  chopped  potatoes 
and  ground  Alfalfa  at  noon.  Whole  eoru 
is  also  good  for  the  last,  meal  at  night, 
hut  you  should  give  at  nooti,  or  keep  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  during  the  day  a  “mash" 
of  ground  grains  containing  meat  scrap. 
A  good  mixture  is  that  known  a.s  the 
Cornell  mush,  or  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  If  plenty  of  milk  in  some 
form  can  be  given,  the  proportion  of  meat 
scrap  can  be  cut  down.  This  mush,  mois¬ 
tened  with  skim-milk  or  water,  may  be 
fed  the  fowls  at  noon,  or,  as  most  poul¬ 
try  men  prefer,  the  mash  may  be  kept  dry 
in  hoppers  before  the  fowls  at  all  times, 
and  the  whole  grains  may  be  fed  morning 
and  night.  Chopped  potatoes  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  may  also  be  given  as  succu¬ 
lent  vegetable  food,  but  they  should  not 
be  made  to  replace  grain  and  mash. 

U,  B.  D. 

Disinfectant  for  Poultry  House 

What  is  a  suitable  disinfectant  to  use 
iu  my  poultry  houses?  I  have,  about  100 
laying  hens  in  two  houses.  When  a  warm 
spell  conies  the  houses,  although  quite 
w’ell  ventilated,  t  It  row  off  a  very  strong 
odor.  I  clean  them  out  weekly.  I  was 
advised  that  lime  was  good.  I  used  it 
for  several  weeks,  finding  that  it  appar¬ 
ently  put  a  half  dozen  of  my  layers  on  the 
sick  list.  R.  W.  H. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Lime  would  not  make  hens  sielc,  hut  it 
would  diminish  the  value  of  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Ground 
limestone  would  be  better,  and  land  pla¬ 
ter  better  yet.  both  being  absorbents  with¬ 
out  the  active  power  to  release  the  am¬ 
monia  of  the  chicken  manure  that  burnt 
liruo  possesses.  A  still  better  and  cheap¬ 
er  absorbent  is  dry  loam  or  road  dust.  If 
these  had  to  be  purchased  in  bags,  they 
would  be  better  appreciated  and  more 
used.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are  also  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  purpose,  but  wood  ashes 
should  not  be  used  if  the  manure  is  to  be 
kept  for  fertilizer.  With  weekly  cleaning 
and  the  use  of  some  one  of  the  absorbents 
mentioned,  a  poultry  house  should  not 
need  more  active  disinfection  than  can  be 
obtained  by  a  semi-yearly  coat  of  white¬ 
wash,  unless  some  communicable  disease 
like  roup  is  present  in  the  flock.  Your 
use  of  lime,  probably  burnt  lime,  released 
flic  ammonia  in  the  poultry  manure  iti 
part  and  so  intensified  the  odor  ordinar¬ 
ily  present;  dry  loam  would  have  dimin¬ 
ished  it.  M.  B.  D. 

Insurance  Agent;  “But  you  surely 
agree  to  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  to 
cover  your  burial  expenses?”  Wily  Scot: 
“Na.  na.  mon ;  I  mieht  be  lost  at  sea !” — 
De  Laval  Monthly. 


ELMFORD  FARM 

C«  BtttEDING  INSTITUTION 
te*  M  rre  hatch  try 

FAIRPORT,  N.Y 


“GREEN  and  WHITE”  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR 

" A  White  Deal  Stay*  Green  in  Your  Memory” 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM 

Importers  anti  Breeders 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  AND 
TOLMAN’S  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

It.  (101,11.  Nn | it.  JCusl)  n,  I..  I.,  Y.  Y.  l»l.  —  *o»!fn  98  R 

Tom  Barron’s  Best  Stock 
S.C.White  plus  five  generations  of  Trap- 
.  ^  ^  ^  nesting.  Vigorous  Farm-raised 

LEGHORN  Breeders. 

C  H  I  X  8V?  per  lOO 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn. 

EGGS  S.C.W.Leghorn  CHICKS 

fri’iu  heavy-Iiiying.  rigorous  strain  from  Cornell  certified 
stOL-k  Minimum  weight  of  breeders.  4  lbs.  it  eared  on 
frio  i  Huge.  $-•>  per  100.  less  vO’o  after  May  '.tilth.  Uggs,  $10 
per  t*!0.  CfO.  CA01,  Orchard  Broth  Paultrf  Farm,  Uvarpoal,  N.V.  Cir. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS 

My  birds  are  direct  \  oting  strain  and  were  1st  prize 
winners  at  Trenton  Fair  last  fall.  Legs.  S2.50  and 
S5  PHI'  15  ;  $12  |i«r  hundred. 

II A  K  H  Y  Is.  CONNER  .  Stock  ton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  X^EGHORN  OHICKS 

Large.  Hfat.thy,  Barron* Wtckoff  Stock. 

E,  It.  Griffiths  R,  j  Addison.  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Q*t  niy  fret’  circular  before  you  order  chicks  Tell«  why 
iltt*  BLACK  LF.CH0RH  i8  til*' sfi  raTest  layer  aud  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  rorth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Boa  R  PITTSTO WN ,  N.  J. 


English  246-278  Strain  Black  Leghorns 

Imported  direct.  Circular,  tt,  s.  ci  li.fn,  f.u»Uwt 


8-Weeks-0ld  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

February  5th  hutch,  from  fins  strain  of  trap-nested 
brooders.  Will  make  big  money  for  yon  in  eunimer. 
and  *nrve  ns  excellent  breeders  next  Spring,  $1.25 
imr  Idrd.  Special  price  in  large  quantities.  Must 
dispose  of  ‘25(1  pullets.  Good  layers.  Kxi-ellent  stock. 
At  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer.  MULLES  •  MULLER.  Vinaland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock, 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Easlporl,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  ducks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant  by  buttnrmllk-fed 
hens  on  free  range.  Some  rertifled.  Circular. 

nt  lNK  VAN  WAGNKK  Hyile  Park,  N.Y. 


For  Sail  HATCHING  EGGS  'S  ir 

Itbmie  fsliinil  *aud  S.  V-  Wliltn  T.H£hijrr»i  Mullttnl 
and  rekm  duck  egg*.  E.  C.  tIDOUT,  Ophir  farm,  Purahtat,  N.  T, 


ForSale— Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Send  for  prices.  BAYVILIE  FARMS.  Bayvllle,  N.  J. 


CU  ir  1/C  Kea)  Value.  Large  Engttsh- 
Jtl  1  JTY  ij  American  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-rnugo  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
This  is  nn  extensive  farm  with  »  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  butchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  «  »  o.,  Pattitswn,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  •'SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  S.  C.  W.  L.  chicks  for 
sale  from  onr  heavy-laying,  vigorous  stock.  Book 
your  orders  now.  MtualCC  aauilN,  I.  F.  r  I,  ri.lnrt.id,  a.  i 

8-Weeks-OId  Pullets  foab  mrmfcshtr,a!n 

50  ready  fur  April  15th  delivery,  S3  each.  Reserve 
now.  10  p.  c. deposit.  H.  G  WINNE,  Wspsingert  Falls.  N.Y. 


“College  Queen  s”  Record  le0/, 

at  Storrs  7th  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotte  Records,  made  at  Stores.  5th 
contest,  first  of  all  breeds,  record,  irjfio.  7th  con¬ 
test.  2nd  of  all  breeds,  record.  2K9.  10th  contest, 
1st  of  all  breeds,  record.  2284  Start  right.  Chix 
and  Fees  for  sale.  Guarantee  75 por  cent  of  eggs 
fertile.  Also  n  lew  R.  1.  Reds. 

O.  <!.  KNIGHT  -  IYrldgeton,  K.  I. 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  been  au  Importer  sine*  1»I2  of  tin*  Inghe-t  record 
stock  obtainable.  M.v  fowl  ere  i-mige  Males,  fe¬ 

males.  F.ggii  foi  hatching.  Prices  reasonable 

II.  K.  LEWIS  -  A palnchin,  N.  Y. 


WNlff  wmnooihs.  Regnl.T'orcmfitoel:  Direct,  bites,  jt.JS 
— IS  ;  I — Hill.  From  V  No.  I  heavy  laying  stuck .  Or 
der  IIO«  •  Shipped  win-11  WmiiIciI.  R.  MIL L,  Sanect  fallt,  N.  1 


-W-  HITE  WYA  N  D  O  T  T  E  S 

Effg-a-dny strain.  Rose  Comb  Cockerels,  and  Sin 
each.  Mr*.  I  mm  I  m  ki  k»,  it.  s,  I'un  l(«tmbll*,  llrglnU 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

FLiCiS  ,‘OK  HATCHING.  Mated  with  cocker- 
lv Juj  2(52  to  278-egg  lions  From  Import¬ 

ed  Stock  1*011  1— *»,«0— 15:  $7 — 50:  $13—100. 
Pen  2  *1.75-15;  *5—50.  SH— 100.  P.  P.  Prepaid. 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  ANO  POULTRY  FARM.  Filers.  Ps.  R  0  1 


■  -  ■  * ■«  *.  <!.  \t  .  I.cgburn,,  *|0— 

M  J  V. — *4  513  per  lot*.  II iiali  pro¬ 

ducing,  Inrgo,  vigorous,  selected  breeders,  r.ivera  of 
largo,  fancy  table  eggi.  StOOXfltLO  FARMS,  Mirerlluc.  N.l.  ft  * 
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THE  HENYARD 


Breeding  Questions 

I  should  like  your  advice  on  the  best 
use  of  a  three-year-old  hen  that  has  laid 
1156  eggs  her  first  year  and  168  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  I  have  five  pullets  and  a  cock¬ 
erel  from  this  hen.  Two  of  these  pullets, 
which  have  laid  80  and  77  eggs  in  their 
first,  three  months  of  laying,  are  making  a 
good  start  toward  equaling  their  mother’s 
record.  The  five  averaged  07  eggs  apiece 
at  10  months  old.  February  15.  Fan  I 
breed  this  hen  to  the  cockerel,  seeing 
there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
hi'ii  and  the  cockerel  I  had  last  vear? 
What  results  would  I  be  likely  to  get  if 
1  set  the  pullets’  eggs.  1  have  two  other 
hens,  the  mother  of  the  hen  above  men¬ 
tioned.  four  years  old,  and  a  half  sister, 
two  years  old,  which  laid  191  eggs  last 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


ol  sterling  robust  vitality— each  a  living 
i  l  lustration  of  our  quality  idea.  You  get 
cbicits  or  heavy-laying  parentage  when 
you  order  them. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 

Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere 
within  1200  miles.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Frsnchtown,  N.  J. 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


Drawer  4 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 


I  5.  Baby  chicks;  husky,  livable  youngsters 

I  from  high-laying,  pure  farm  bred  stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 

Ancona*  a iid  Pekin  Ducklings.  Reduced  | wives.  VX\°/o  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid.  Illustrated  circular,  free,  describes  all  new 
developments  in  poultry  vulture  and  other  valuable  information  E''gs 
and  breeding  stock.  GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  Clyde,  New  York 


Stockton,  New  Jersey 


itlTY  I  SERVICE 


Our  vigorous  rhivks  bred  from  our  heavy  egg 
producing  free-range  Hocks  are  sure  to  please 
you.  No  lights  used.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
only  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 

MVi/«  for  particulars. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rockafellow  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Certified  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Piave  your  order  now  for  Chi.-ks,  Kg"  and  8-wks.- 
ol.l  pullets.  Prices  right.  RED-W-FARM  Wolcott.  N.Y. 


America’s  Standard  for  Forty  Years 

Prairie  State 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

They  hatch  the  largest  num-  —JCXm-3'  — 

her  of  finest  chicks  arid rai.te  '  . — |  j|'j 

them  with  smallest  loss.  The  1  -■» , —  |  Ml ' 

choice  of  the  most  successlul  f  I  i'VxI 

poultrymcn.Pepvndsbie.au-  •raiin.Bi  I  /MIV 
tomatic, durable. guaranteed,  a  l-lflgi 

Write  for  complete  catalog.  I  V 

PRAIRIE  STATE  I  \ 

INCUBATOR  CO. 

<5  Main  St.,  Horn'  r  City,  Pa. 


I  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Hatching  Eggs 

eo k  "»iec teil  stock  at  free  ranch.  10c  cad,; 
$9  per  100.  H.  de  BOER,  Geneva,  >.  Y.  (J,  o.  4 


chick  lives.  Would  the  bent  way  to  get  a 
yuvktu'cl  next  year  be  to  buy  a  hvn  this 
Spring  and  get  a  cockerel  from  her  eggs 
;md  the  year  after  get  one  from  my  best 
laying  hen?  Will  you  give  me  all  the 
information  you  can  about  Pdue  Wyan¬ 
dottes?  Mv  hens  are  a  cross  between  a 
Blue  Wyandotte  cockerel  and  Single 
Comb  Blue  Orpington  hens. 

Those  tvho  believe  that  laying  hens 
should  be  kept  in  a  coop  ail  Winter,  and 
not  get  their  feet  in  the  snow,  might 
think  less  of  their  theories  if  they  could 
have  seen  tny  hens  and  pullets  out  in 
their  yard  scratching  for  their  breakfast 
at  7  a.  m.  with  the  temperature  at  eight 
below  zero  two  mornings  last  week.  For 
the  past  two  Winters  my  hens  have  not 
eaten  or  laid  inside  a  coop.  The  stormy 
Winter  before  that  they  were  fed  inside 
about  four  times  and  had  one  nest  inside 
and  one  in  the  shed.  My  present  coop, 
made  according  to  my  own  ideas,  is  5  ft. 
square  and  5  ft.  high,  with  a  door  the  foil 
size  of  the  front,  the  center  cut  out  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  There  is  no  win¬ 
dow,  hut  a  small  door  on  the  side  open¬ 
ing  into  the  shed.  This  door  is  only 
closed  when  the  temperature  reaches  zero. 
The  large  door  is  open  wide  all  day  on 
-unny  days  and  part  way  ou  stormy 
days.  During  Summer  it  is  open  wide 
day  and  night.  The  shed  is  the  same 
depth  and  height  as  the  coop,  nnd  has 
nest  boxes  nailed  on  the  back  wall,  a 
mash  trough  against  the  wall  also,  and 
Utter  on  the  ground.  I  have  never  had 
n  hen  with  a  cold.  etc.,  til i  hough  I  have 
lost  several  pullets  from  paralysis  either 
.iosf  before  nr  after  beginning  to  lay.  I 
do  not  fuss  with  feed,  giving  scratch  feed 
morning  and  night,  with  mash,  oyster 
shells  and  water  always  by  them.  I  feed 
no  green  food  nr  meat  scrap,  aside  from 
potato  parings  and  bones  pounded  once  a 
week.  Taking  n  hint  from  Titr  Tt.  X.-T., 

•  'll  cold  and  stormy  days  I  have  fed  a 
hnt_  wet  mash  of  half  the  day’s  mash 
ration  at  noon,  and  have  net  dost  a  single 
egg  this  Winter  from  weather  changes. 
That  is.  the  two  pullets  that  started  lay¬ 
ing  «  x  eggs  have  kept  to  that  schedule,  as 
have  also  the  five-egg-a-week  pullets. 

Connecticut.  M.  M.  s. 

A  cockerel  mid  his  dam  may  he  bred 
together,  though  this  is  line  breeding  or 
inbreeding  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to 
practice  such  breeding.  If  long  continued 
without  careful  .  selection  to  maintain 
vigor  and  avoid  perpetuation  of  defects, 
it  would  result  iti  deterioration  of  the 
stock.  Pullets’  eggs  from  well  developed, 
vigorous  pullets  should  give  you  good 
chicks,  though  pullets  are  inferior 
to  old  liens  ns  breeders.  Brothers  and 
sisters  may  be  in-bred  as  suggested  above 
in  the  case  of  son  and  dam.  doing  out¬ 
side  one’s  old  flock  for  breeders  always 
subjects  the  purchaser  to  the  risk  of  get¬ 
ting  inferior  stock,  if  his  own  has  been 
bred  up  to  a  high  standard.  With  proper 
selection  in-breeding  is  not  the  dangerous 
practice  that  most  people  believe  it  to  bo. 

The  method  of  feeding  a  flock  should 
not  he  changed  during  the  breeding  sea- 


REQISTEREO  and  CERTIFIED 


S.  C.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS 

Farm  Strain.)  only  matured  stock,  selected  for 
utility  and  beauty,  used  as  breeders.  Eggs  carefully 
packed.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prices:  H.JSper  setting- 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Registered  on  both  sire  and  dazn  side.  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  number.  Registered  on  Bire  side  only.  S20 hundred, 
vigorous,  three-year-old  hens  of  heavy  type,  mated 
lo  lively  a- pound  eoekerels ,$20  hundred  chicks 
from  early  hatched  pullets,  S 16  hundred.  N‘o  lights 
used  K  J.  1VAIIE,  1558  lake  St,.  Oept,  2  Elmira,  N  Y, 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

”rM;„£  VO 

March  hatched,  S2  25.  HALSETE.  REEYE.  Rrrerkead, 


males  head  part  of  tny  pure  BARRON  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees,  272-288.  My  Third  importation.  Sironj 
chicks  and  fertile  egga  from  these  and  other  Leg 
lioru  matings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  Efl  IMG  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


-ftSwJ  Made  of  California  T  «I  - 

Redwood,  aeteatos  Ej 

bade* Co  last  for  years; 

Reekie*  ■  triple  walls,  deep  -S' JjTaY - (Y 

nursery,  hot  water  heat,  copper 
tanks.  Shipped  complete,  set 
op.  ready  to  run.  freight  paid. 

150  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCDBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  $20.25 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $28.75 

SO  day*' trial-money  back  if  not  O.  K.-FREI  Catalog 

Ironclad  lncubatorCo.,Bot8I.  Racine,  WIs. 


nested  S  O.  If.  I.  Beds.  Vil-erfs  231  to  389  ege 
strain.  *lOpel-10U  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elizjville,  N  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

American  lilooil  having  free  laujre,  Write  for  reu-tcciilai  s 

to  FLIIIU  (J.  1'  mil.  York  t  on  n  llflthli,  WcHchMler  Co.,  >  ? 


GEESE  Large  Embden,  Ready  to  Lay 

«  |rv  , ,  #1«8  per  ti  io. 

L>  1. 1  M.K  Bay  Street  So.  Kaston,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Heiis  and  pullets,  laying,  Hatching  eggs. 

Jay.  Booklet  free.  VERA  FUITQN.  Boa  98.  Gallipoli;.  Ohio 

For  Sale  40  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullefs 

i  May  ha  to  tied  /.  Ail  extra  good  layers  2C»  fso-egg  Benin  i 
•8  apiece.  R.  GREGO/RE  Nmurfutd.  Xeiv  Vo.  k 


Bourbon  RedTurkeys  £$§ 

ling  lieu*.  $*  peril).  liook  or  ,ei 

OKfT  W.  0RUSI  EL 


Choice  mating.  Re- 
y  e  .  s.  Large  yeur- 
>w.  Great  demand. 

Millersfauro.  Ohio 


For  Sale-Brown  China  Ganders  and  Laying  Geese 

Geese  lay  JO  to  To  eggs  each  R.  o.  HATCH.  Groton.  Mass. 

Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  ’on1; 

REGER  FRUIT  FARMS  **  -  Fbaden.  N* 


Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  B*rvrkoffnd 

strain.  Wonderful  Inver-.  1,1— **t  it»i  «y :  t  jeu— $sj 

High  lerlUity  HOMESTEAD  P0ULTAT  fit*,  StrtwMrr;  RUge.  P. 


Strong,  ’.enrtv  Itahv  Chick.  frr>ni 
heavy-taring  strains  of  paTe-hredqniil- 
l*v.  ^r^R*  "I  lending  breeds.  C)nr 
chirks  are  ••MreftjJly  bred,  hutched. 

Pnd  prices  are  low.  Write  fur 
rliLE  catalog  nod  price  lint. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


OR  S  ILK — 11  Hite  China  (-  ,-e  - 1-  Kgg, 

BltdUKsUtE  POULTRY  YARDS  - 


a.t.  YVliilc  Leghorns  E^sps*|^*- 

Bargain  prieea,  Breeders  all  ages.  Toulouse  Geese 
eges,  40e.  Brouze  Toms.  All  tllOrntired.  Offer 
surplus  TOO  head.  MURRAY  S  FARMS,  Moriches,  N  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  DUCK 
for  hatching.  $8  per  duz. 
celled,  Order  t-ai  It  s.  A. 


EGGS 

- flity  unex- 

H0WDEN,  Fill  more,  N.  Y. 

PureBred  White  Holland  Turkeys 

Hens  atsa  each,  Toms  all  sold.  W  £.  GORMAN,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Mammoth  White  Holland 

h.  XL  CKEIt  JIerryn-ook: 


.  Wv.  Hoff  Strain  S.  r  White 
I  Leghorns.  Eggs  that  hatch 

IVIotertou.  Itillium  to- A  Y. 


yearly  profit  per  hen  is  made  by  using  Bifold 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders.  47. UU0  now  in  use 
1  ost  l.KAi?T  Proved  BEST.  Proof  free. 
K.xpt.  GUirNIiY,  Morrison ville,  Illinois. 


HR  KEY  LUGS. 

AKw  Ubcnswick,  N.  J. 

Toulouae  Gce.c  Kggs  from  line  ltu  gc  Id.  ,i9.  so,  each 
MaveHiRSON  FARM  Millington,  N.  j! 

Gold  Back  G iant  Bronze T urkey  iile;^fro;’;  ^ 

Kggs  for  H.iUiutig,  Thomas  RfllT,  CHtli.n„ii.,  P|,ma-c.  Man. 

Penciled  Runner  Ducks  Kgga 

pen  eoni  ming  1st  duck  and  1st  drake  at  the  u.  rden 
lfti.  wi-y  On,.  M  fur  10.  M»ePHf»Sa«  FARM,  N.  j! 

White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

5Gc  earli,  ;u>stpaiii.  Ten  years  suc.-esstnl  l.amlmie 
.My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  ear  > 

George  E.  Howell  Spruce  Firm  Howells!  N 


from  certified  2-4-ye*r-old  hen  mnte.i  to  roruell 
pedigreed  cockerels.  H  JANOA,  Hiiminoton  l.  I.,  N  Y. 


irsown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  K1/' 

era.  4I.SU  |wr  l.i  I  *8  per  100.  ii.it  iukriv 


orns 


Egg»  from  two-year-old  stock,  S6  per  100.  200  or 
more,  S5  per  100.  11.  A. Spies,  Preston,  Maryland 


ForSale — Pen  of  14S.C  Black  Minorca  Breeders 

Bargain  to  auiek  buyer. 

C\  A.  MAKEMNY  -  Brewster,  N.  Yr. 


.  Marlin’s  Itcgul  I'urcas  Strain  (11, 
•  rent.  I'nekriels,  4i  each.  Matching 
KRED  BEIK1L  Wit'.uMsvu  i  i .  N.  Y. 


IN0RCAS— Black  uhix.  April,  fit  p.-r<\;  S4r  each. 
IVnNo.l.  Bogan  rest.  SOf  each.  Mrs. L  J. Mervillc. 8li,s.N.T. 


Chicks  and  Kggr  Marnn-llor- 
»S  r,i»  strain.  White  and  Hai  red 

ANDREW  •  CARD.  R.  0.  I.  (I.uulon.  N.  J. 


liocks.  Pr|r 


Choice  Black  Minorca  Hatching  Eggs 

and  Baby  Chicks.  Pape  strain. 

WM.  H.  WINEGARD  Rlchmondville.  New  York 


Choice  stork  and  eggs  for  ‘ale. 

KT  -  Noinich,  fiew  York 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

300-EGG  STRAIN-OFFICIAL 


Ththy  chicks  from  Hock,  gtatersto  vltmlnc’  pen  in 
loth  n\  A.  Oampi'titum.  price*  f"i*  chirks 

from  d  lit*nvJcst  KniTtnl  K»*ck  layers. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  313 

A-  C.  JONES  -  GEORGETOWN.  DELAWARE 


By  JAMES  DRYDEN 


D ,.u._ _ Cm-k'sGoldrnn.,1  strain.  Lay.  » In 

DUtterCUDS  -dw.  Sl  ick  and  eggs  forsnlr. 

*  Prices  reasonable,  send  for  ci ren lar. 

C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr.,  16  liltnilne  St..  Nr*l 


A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  '  Price  $2.00. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 


For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Pen  Pedigreed  trap  nested  eggs.  Breeding  Pen.  S20 

Thonois  McSerney  Lagraugeville,  N.  Y, 


Eggs  for  hatching.  J.C.  ROBBINS.  Jr,  Babylon,  l  I,, N.Y. 


chofco  cockctvl«.  #8. 

Nkw  Yurk 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Rjise  PURF  BHFDS.  liutchink1  from  iiQiiicrooil 

Ktor'U  Fertility  ;mt1  du Tivcry  s'cn<i 

for  pricelist  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM,  Upper  BlacKEildy.  Pa, 


Todd’s  Light  Brahmas 

Win  highest  honors  at  the  Great  Madison 
Square  Garden  1922  Show.  1st  Cocker¬ 
el.  3rd  Cock,  4th  Pullet.  5th  Hen,  and 
5th  Young  Pen.  175  Light  Brahmas 
competing.  “Blood  Will  Tell.”  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale. 

J.  H.  L.  TODD.  Jr..  Warwick,  New  York 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Jersey  Black  Giants  STS' 

bird*  bred  to  i'in-kor*d  exhibited  by  Mm-ev  fa-iu*  ut  the 
Garden,  gd  per  U  eggs.  A.  II.  MOSIIKU.  We.ni.  l.l,  \  ,t 


C’opy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week’s 
paper. 


Steel  and  Natural  Gray  flm-ks:  age,  4  to  a  fans 
weight,  7  to  8  Ills.  Prim,  $5  Order  direct  from 
this  .idv,  II.  It.  TKM  KYCIi,  Somerville,  ,j. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 


BARRED  ROCKS ’S" 

Highest  Individual  In  llock  clar-s  in  State  CimteMs  last 
year.  Eggs,  sz  60— I  *  Si  2— 100.  Cockerels,  $6  50- 
87  SO.  Itahy  i  hicks,  26  cents  each. 

J.  A.  CRAIG  .  Freehold.  N.  J. 


New  Zealand*  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

THEO  S  -HOOKE  Stockton,  N.  .1. 


Marlin  s  Regal  White  Wyandottes,  t*.  Park 
Cornish,  $1.  H.  C.  Bkaduv.  Hastwicx,  N.Y. 


\ 
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Hi 

HB  o'M 


Is  the  Smith  Standard  Company  a 
reliable  firm  dealing  in  baby  chicks? 
Their  offices  are  at  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.;  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  L.  I..  .1. 

New  York. 

We  discontinued  the  Smith  Standard 
Company  advertising  last  year  because 
of  unsatisfactory  experiences  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  dealing  with  the  firm.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  offices  at  the  points  named,  but 
It  is  now  estimated  that  "bucket  shops”  the  only  hatchery  is  located  at  C;e ve¬ 
in  New  York  have  robbed  the  people  of  land,  O. 

$50.000, 000  since  the  war  through  the  fane 
salt1  of  stocks  and  gambling  in  price  quo¬ 
tations.  The  biggest  bucket  shop  in  the 
country  is  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Of  course,  this  respectable  institution 
does  not  go  by  the  name  of  ‘bucket  shop." 
bur  the  buckets  are  there  all  right,  and 
dump  a  constant  Hood  of  water  into  the 
securities  that  find  a  market  quotation 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  Wall  Street 
Exchange  members  do  at  times  actually 
handle  the  stocks  bought  and  sold.  The 
"bucket  shops"  do  not.  In  the  “bucket 
shops”  people  simply  bet  against  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  prices  will  go  up  or  down. 

They  put  up  a  margin  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  their  alleged  purchase,  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  price  if  they  did  purchase.  If 
the  quotation  is  less,  that  i.s,  if  the  price 
drops,  they  must,  put  up  more  money  or 
lose  all.  If  by  any  chance  they  win,  they 
go  in  again,  usually  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
lose  all.  A  couple  of  youngsters  who  or¬ 
ganized  a  "get-rich -quick"  stock  specula¬ 
tion  game  last  year  are  now  explaining 
the  cause  of  their  failure  to  armies  of 
deluded  victims  who  contributed  $2,500.- 
000  to  the  experiment. 

In  New  York  the  ‘‘bucket  shops”  have 
been  raided  and  stock-brokerage  houses 
have  failed.  Many  individual  losse* 
are  heavy.  One  customer  reports  losses 
of  $70,000.  Many  will  wonder  why  this 
traffic  is  not  regulated  The  reason  is 
simple.  TheAtock  exchanges  are  the  big¬ 
gest  gambling  places  in  the  country.  The 
“bucket  shops”  are  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison.  We  have  a  law  to  suppress  the 
‘‘bucket  shops,”  but  the  Exchange  is  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  resist  all  attempt  of  reg¬ 
ulation.  and  the  law  against  the  smaller 
fry  is  not  enforced.  If  the  exchanges 
were  incorporated  and  put  under  regula¬ 
tion.  it  would  bo  an  easy  matter  to  stop 
the  swindling,  but  such  a  result  would 
cut  down  the  profits  of  the  Wall  Street 
operators,  and  they  insist  that  their  game 
must  not  be  disturbed. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


On  December  31  I  mailed  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Container  Company  of  ”41  East 
119th  Street,  New  York,  n  check  for 
$110  to  pay  freight  on  car  of  cases  to 
be  shipped  on  open  account.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  10  1  received  a  hill  for  the  cases,  and 
mailed  another  check  for  $87.-4,  cover¬ 
ing  balance  on  cost  of  cases.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  promised  shipment  every  week 
since,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  at¬ 
torney  call  and  countermand  the  order, 
and  collect  the  $107.24  due  me,  and  mail 
me  check  for  balance  after  deducting  any 
charge  you  make.  A.  R.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

We  farmers  joined  together  and  sent 
$00  for  a  ear,  1,200  egg  cases,  to  Metro¬ 
politan  Egg  Case  Company.  We  were 
in  a  hurry  for  them,  and  as  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  ship  as  soon  as  money  was  re¬ 
ceived.  tried  them  once.  I  am  enclosing 
letter,  hut  hear  nothing  more.  I  thought 
perhaps  a  word  from  you  might  hurry 
them  up  a  year  or  two.  S.  j. 

New  York. 

We  have  frequent  complaints  from 
those  who  have  sent  orders  for  egg  cases 
to  the  Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Company. 
One  of  the  partners  in  the  business  seems 
to  have  withdrawn,  and  started  the 
Metropolitan  Container  Company.  The 
similarity  of  names  is  well  intended  to 
cause  confusion.  It  is  a  serious  thing 
for  poultrymcn  when  they  order  egg  cases 
and  depend  upon  the  orders  being  filled 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  have  ship¬ 
ment  delayed  for  two  or  three  months, 
while  we  give  these  egg  case  concerns 
credit  for  eventually  filling  the  orders  or 
refunding  the  money. 


The  First  Essentials  of  Good  Farming 

Good  fences  are  vitally  necessary  to  divide  tlie  farm  into 
profitable  fields  for  live  stock. 

National  Fence  is  the  kind  light  weight  National  fence 
of  fence  that  gives  long  ser-  — built  as  strong  and  endur- 
vice.  Made  with  thick  heav-  ing  as  possible  with  small 
ily  galvanized  wires,  and  con-  gauge  wire — made  of  the 
iinuous  stays  with  National  finest  steel  and  best  quality 
loop  joints.  Makes  the  ideal  galvanizing.  But  for  long 
long  life  fence,  especially  service  and  real  economy 
when  strung  on  American  or  there  is  no  equal  for  heavy 
U.  S.  galvanized  Steel  Posts.  National  Fence. 

Driven  like  stakes,  they  an-  See  the  National  dealer  in 
Cttor  themselves.  fireproot  your  town  and  get  prices, 
and  weatherproof.  He  has  stock  on  hand  for 

Experienced  farmers  know’  quick  delivery.  Also  get  our 
that  the  best  fence  is  made  catalog  illustrating  many 
of  large,  substantial  wires  kinds  of  fences,  gates  and 
heavily  galvanized.  This  is  posts  for  every  purpose, 
the  kind  we  like  to  recom-  SENT  FREE 

mend.  It  gives  better  and  Books  on  “Making  the 
longer  service.  Farm  Pay/*  “Black  Stem 

Where  the  trade  demands  Rust’*  “Farm  Account  Book” 
we  also  sell  a  high  quality  “Dairy  Farming"  and  others. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver 


I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
paper,  ami  appreciate  the  efforts  yen  take 
in  helping  other  people  out  of  their 
troubles.  I  am  enclosing  report  of  United 
Arizona  Copper  Mining  &  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany.  Phoenix.  Ariz..  and  would  like  to 
know  the  financial  responsibility  and 
standing  of  this  company.  A  member  of 
my  family  made  an  investment  in  (he 
company  several  years  ago.  Up  to  the 
present  time  has  received  no  dividends 
or  no  satisfactory  answer  to  her  various 
inquiries.  Your  report  would  lie  greatly 
appreciated.  J.  A.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  United  Arizona  Copper  Mining  tfc 
Smelting  Company  was  organized  in  Ari¬ 
zona  in  the  early  part  of  1916,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000.  par  value  $1.  of 
which  about  $802,000  was  issued.  The 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  stock 
was  22  claims  in  Yavapai.  Ariz.  Devel¬ 
opment  work  progressed  to  some  extent, 
and  a  shaft  of  800  ft.  was  sunk.  Cross¬ 
cuts  were  made  in  an  endeavor  to  dis¬ 
cover  paying  ore,  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  eminently  successful, 
for  the  company  has  been  inactive  for 
some  time  past.  According  to  the  latest 
information  available,  there  is  no  market 
for  the  stock,  which  is  a  highly  undesir¬ 
able  mining  gamble. 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sella  It. 


Now  Only 


Latest  Model 
'Lever  Control 
Works  Easier 
Cuts  Faster 

_ ...  _  _  ,  Rons  Steadier 

Direct  Factory  \  .  . 

TW1  Price  Save*  You  »50.  _ >Costs  LeSS 

— ■ ^Q^/Greatest  °*  All  Log  Saw  Oilers 

My  BIGGEST  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever. 

Saw  logs  or  cut  down  tree*.  Make  Money.  Bus  demand  ror  wood. 
Every  man  can  owe  •  WITTE  Latest  Made!  Combined  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  this 
offer.  Newest  Improvements— Better  bollt.  An  Engine  You  Can  Depend  On. 
Has  twofly-wbecla  Tor  steady  rncminfr  of  oawhlailoat  foil  capacity.  Um  engine 
for  belt  work  Without  removing  bow  gears  or  taking  rig  apart,  Hoes  not  require 
an. expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  dateet. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Bet  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  neconds. 
Usersaay— "Beats  any  other” — "Rum  fine!"  Every  WITTE  rig  eorapMe,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  Quick  on  this  offer.—  En.  II  Witte. 

WITTF  FlUriNF  WADIfC  1890  Oakland  A  ve.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
ml  1C  LIMllNL  IfUKhS,  !890  Empire  Bldo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


1  ;im  an  invalid,  confined  to  my  bed  for 
many  years.  I  am  now  somewhat  better 
and  am  seeking  something  I  can  do  to 
help  toward  my  living  and  the  debts 
caused  by  my  illness.  The  Uu i ted  Buy¬ 
ers’  Association.  Inc.,  of  Brand  Rapids, 
offers  to  start  one  in  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  just  selling  memberships,  aud  their 
groceries,  at  prices  which  certainly  sire 
low.  They  charge  $100  to  start  one.  If 
a  straight  proposition,  why  do  they  not 
sell  these  memberships  direct?  Why  em¬ 
ploy  agents?  Do  you  know  anything 

about  them?  They  give  no  references, 

bank  or  any  kind  ;  no  names  of  their  offi¬ 
cers.  <  T.  A.  A. 

Virginia, 

The  United  Buyers’  Association  was 

organized  last  September.  The  president 
is  reported  to  be  conducting  a  cigar  store 
in  Holland,  Mich.,  and  the  vice-president 
a  confectionery  store.  We  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  facilities  of  this  "asso¬ 
ciation"  to  furnish  groceries  at  advan¬ 
tageous  prices.  The  "membership  scheme” 
is  not  new — it  has  been  employed  by 
many  easy-money  artists  in  the  past.  Bid- 
well  of  Buffalo  used  it  in  the  sale  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accessories.  We  have  never  found 
a  case  where  goods  of  equal  quality  can¬ 
not  he  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  a 
less  price  than  through  organizations  to 
which  a  membership  is  paid  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying.  And  as  to  starting  this 
man  in  the  mail  order  business,  all  we 
can  see  to  it  is  a  legal  process  of  getting 
possession  of  his  $100. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 


f  Clean  Your  Horses 
in  Half  the  Time 

Save  your  energy  for  more  profit¬ 
able  thing*.  Clio  your  horses  the 
first  worm  day*,  Easier  to  clean 
them — tnkoa  only  half  the  time. 
Saves  you  a  jjood  deal  of  money 
and  labor. 

Clipped  horses  are  always  fresh 
and  ready,  and  stand  the  "hard 
sledding"  of  heavy  spring  work 
without  a  whimper.  Clipping  is  the 
best  health  insurance. 

J  Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1.  Boll 
.  "SJfcv.  bearing,  easy  running,  satisfactory 

/A  Ifw\  ««rvht»  flat**  of  roaur  «lr«l  rut- 

//  tin«  oclms  !>v»r  mad*.  Clin* 

'J  cows  erics  rsducsd  to  *12. 

V  1  ■  At  your  d<!«l«r’a,  or  «und  ua  $2  and 

pay  r*at  oo  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machine*  |80  and  $85. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  8HAFT  CO.,  Dep 


I  am  writing  you  to  see  if  you  can  get 
P.  E.  McBride  of  New  Fire  Company. 
Boston.  Mass.,  to  return  me  the  $5  I  sent 
him.  As  you  will  see  by  reading  their  first 
letter,  they  offered  to  send  me  n  burner  to 
try  for  $5.  I  sent  them  a  cheek  for  the 
burner  on  those  conditions.  Two  weeks 
after  I  received  a  letter  stating  they  were 
going  to  ship  my  burner,  and  to  deposit 
$10  with  tlie  postmaster  and  pay  charges. 
L  wrote  back  that  I  should  uot  accept  tlie 
burner  on  these  new  terms,  and  Mr. 
McBride  replied  that  he  would  hold  my 
account  open  10  days,  and  then  close  tlie 
account  and  keep  tlie  $5,  I  wrote  back 
find  told  him  to  return  my  money,  and  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  since,  which  is 
a  week.  K.  T,  it. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  offer  stated  that  the  burner  would 
be  “sent”  upon  receipt  of  $5.  and  said 
nothing  about  paying  balance  on  delivery. 
It  simply  looks  like  a  trick  tit  get  country 
people  to  scud  the  $5,  No  one  reading 
the  offer  would  suspect  that  $10  more  had 
to  he  paid  upon  delivery.  If  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  iu  MO  days  tlie  “money"  was  to  be 
refunded.  Mr.  McBride  refuses  to  return 
tlie  $5.  which  was  sent  under  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  and  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  a  deliberate  deception  was 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Can  you  furnish  me  any  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  financial  stunding  of  C,  II. 
Dairy  in  pic,  214  West  M4th  Street.  New 
York?  lie  has  written  me  for  a  car  of 
lumber.  As  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  him.  I  hesitate  to  send  it  without 
knowing  that  he  is  thoroughly  reliable. 

New  York.  h.  c.  p. 

Our  records  show  that  G  II.  Dalrymple 
bought  lumber  from  two  other  farmers 
several  years  ago,  and  the  farmers 
haven’t  received  settlement  for  the  lum¬ 
ber  yet.  We  would  therefore  advise  cash 
in  advance  transactions  with  Mr.  Dal¬ 
rymple. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  11  you  need  a  good.  steady  man,  write  tor 
an  order  blank.  Olirs  is  not  n.  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


WANTED — Form  help,  single  uv  married:  state 
experience  ami  salary  expected.  THOMAS 
M.'M  I  LI  EN  ,  It.  1).  5.  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

WORK  I  NO  MANAGER  wanted  on  small  dairy 
farm  iu  New  Jersey;  no  ratal*  ;  married  man 
preferred:  must  be  a  pood  geneva  1  farmer  and 
know  how  to  feed,  milk  and  handle  cows,  also 
raise  calves;  other  help;  state  ago.  nationality 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AI>\  EK- 
TISER  IK  19.  cBre  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  no  loafer; 

good  home  and  future;  have  50  acres;  ling*' 
orchard;  state  ago  and  salary  expected. 
NOWAK,  OwingspiUIs.  Md. _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  to  do  •  Imres  and 
work  nn  farm  for  the  Summer  or  year.  DAVID 
C.  STEAD,  Acra.  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  working  housekeeper  for  family 
of  two  in  outskirts  of  village:  good  home  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  663,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  dairy  farm 
and  light  farming;  must  understand  horses, 
ordinary  machinery  and  general  crops;  year 
•round  job  for  the  right  man:  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  referem-es.  At  GUST  HENKE, 
Goshen.  N.  Y,,  or  (151  Ninth  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Ambitions  man.  capable  handling  on 
shares  large  modern  farm,  near  Princeton  and 
Lincoln  Highway;  six-acre  apple  orchard.  12- 
cow  dairy.  100  acres  corn,  grain,  hay:  prefer 
single  man  who  wants  good  home  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  stock  and  necessary  eapltal,  as  three-room 
tenant  house  is  half-  mile  from  barns;  tractor 
and  farm  implements  furnished.  CLOVER  HILL 
DAIRY  FARM.  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  tnun  for  dairy  work 
and  on  retail  milk  truck;  must  be  n  good 
milker,  and  prefer  a  man  right  off  farm  or 
dairy,  experienced  In  tins  line.  W.  F.  8HRUM, 
Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  honest,  sober  farm 
hand  to  work  on  fruit  farm;  if  he  bus  a 
father  who  can  handle  tiers,  bollied  and  garden, 
could  use  both:  house  and  garden  free.  HOW¬ 
ARD  F.  DeCOF,  MerchantvUlc,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  ivorking  housekeeper;  must  be 
good  cook  and  laundress:  small  family;  good 
wages;  references.  MRS.  F,  R.  FARHAD. 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  young  men.  17  to  20,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  give  reference  and  -tate 
wages  expected,  ADVERTISER  735,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  reliable  steady  man: 

must  be  good  hand  with  cattle  ami  horses. 
W.  I).  HAWKINS,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dpright,  single  Protestant  at  once 
to  farm  100  acres;  Eastern  Kansas;  shares: 
nice  location:  good  home;  go  from  here  in  ear. 
ROX  214.  Station  A  Canton,  <>. 


WANTED — Mnrried  man.  by  (lie  month,  for  one 
year  if  tan  qualify:  must  be  a  good  teamster 
and  be  a  regular  dirt  farmer;  on  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  milk  farm  in  Broome  County,  New  York 
State;  $’(>  per  month,  good  House  to  live  in. 
with  good  range  and  chunk  syovc,  lft  bushels  of 
potatoes,  garden,  apples  when  we  have  them; 
wood  cut  and  delivered  on  my  time;  one  quart 
of  mill:  per  day:  accommodations  for  hens,  pigs, 
etc.:  prefer  one  that  understands  operating 
tractor,  auto  track,  milking  machines,  etc. 
EDWARD  PARKER.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lisle, 
Rroome  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm;  poultry  rain 
Ing.  ADVERTISER  741.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  Farmer,  married,  no  children;  must 
understand  all  branches  of  farming  thor¬ 
oughly;  good  opportunity  for  right  man;  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  at  26  Court  Street.  Room  705. 
Rrooklyn.  N.  Y..  or  write  A.  ROTITENBERG, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Princeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  .lean,  honest. 

Protestant,  not  menial  class;  home  year 
round;  salary  six  months,  Summer;  balance  of 
year  work  out  if  desires;  garden,  chickens,  pig. 
some  inside  work;  this  will  appeal  to  the  man 
wtio  wants  a  good  home  rather  than  large 
salary;  in  Cutskll)  Mountains:  state  references 
and  amount.  ROX  85,  Woodstock,  T'lster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER  ORI  HARRIST  Preference  given 
to  one  understanding  commercial  grape  cul¬ 
ture:  I  have  12 nere  farm,  Westchester  County, 
Ha  hours  from  New  Y,,rk  City:  good  neeommo 
dntions  for  young  bachelor  with  a  family  of 
young  people;  must  be  capable  of  taking  st>le 
charge;  must  have  knowledge  of  •  nts  and  re¬ 
pairing:  to  party  who  can  prove  himself  pro. 
duetive  might  give  working  interest  in  the 
business:  state  experiences.  full  details  ,,f  quid 
Mentions  and  wages  expected.  J.  C.  WEIR, 
Room  725,  25  Broad  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  single  man,  exper¬ 
ience  In  care  and  handling  of  horses,  to  take 
charge  oP  horse  barn  on  country  estate:  wages 
$00  per  month,  board  and  room.  BOX  598. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  to  run  board 
ing-house  for  six  or  eight  men,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  furnished:  man  to  core  for  Stock  and 
garden.  F.  W.  Dl'ROO,  Superintendent.  Fairy 
dale  Farm.  Puwllug,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Three  men.  private  estate;  one  to 
work  on  lawns,  shrubbery  and  flower  garden: 
a  man  operate  Moline  tractor:  mechanical 
knowledge  necessary;  must  be  willing  to  work 
on  farm  when  off  tractor:  also  a  good  farm 
teamster;  references  required:  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  truck  gardening 
to  work  fur  head  gurdener;  single  man,  Apply 
HOTEL  RIVERSIDE,  Cambridge  Springs,  Eu. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  a  young  man  (college  grad¬ 
uate  preferred)  to  undertake  my  poultry  plant 
ou  half  share;  I  will  furnish  all  further  ex¬ 
penses  to  enlarge  the  plant;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars;  only  experienced  man  with  ability  to  an¬ 
swer.  E.  K.  SEMPELKS,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  women  us  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  staling  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Lotchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Single  experienced  farm  hand  from 
35  to  50  years  old  to  work  on  a  100-acre 
farm:  general  farming;  must  be  good  with  team 
and  stock :  no  boose  chaser  need  apply;  $35  per 
month,  board  and  lodging.  PAUL  W.  GRIS 
WOLD.  LeHoy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  to  assist  with  housework  on 
farm.  MRS.  I'.  L.  HORNING,  Worcester, 
N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work ; 

experienced;  must  be  good  milker:  steady  and 
reliable:  references  desired;  salary  $35.  A.  I*. 
BERRY.  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

WANTED—  Single  man  as  gardener:  must  be  of 
good  habits  and  experienced.  Address  I’.  0. 
BOX  S47.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework  on 
farm  with  all  modern  rouranieuros.  M  R8. 
W.  H.  OLIVER.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  thoroughly  reliable  experienced 
orclmrdist -farmer  to  work  farm  of  lift  acres, 
including  orchard  of  ovof  300  trees;  will  fur¬ 
nish  team,  tools,  etc.,  and  private  retail  custo¬ 
mers;  good  friendly  home;  no  investment  neees 
sary;  half  the  profits;  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  right  loan  open  now.  A.  A.  POGGEN- 
BURG.  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  married,  on  liO-aero  farm; 

two  horses,  six  cows,  250  eliiekons  and  gar¬ 
den;  flve-ruoia  house,  unfurnished;  wood  and 
trim:;  62  miles  front  New  York,  ADVERTISER 
748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  —  Single  experienced  farm  hand  on 
New  York  man's  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 
nUNER,  Route  4,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man.  with  experience  tree 
and  small  fruit,  to  fake  charge  and  develop: 
salary  or  shares;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  on 
small  fruit  farm:  willing  and  cheerful;  good 
living  conditions:  S4i>  pci  month.  HERMAN 
JOHNSTON,  Woodlund  A ve.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
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WANTED — Middle-aged  housekeeper  for  father 
and  son;  German  preferred ;  location  West- 
cluster  County;  ideal  surroundings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  (105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single;  good  wages  for 
.  a reful,  experienced  man;  Holsteina;  milking 
machines;  York  state;  April  1  or  by  May  1: 
“tate  age,  experience,  religion,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — single  man,  Protestant,  fur  general 
farm  woik;  familiar  with  stock  and  team: 
milking  machine  need;  good  home  assured; 
-t:;t.  age  and  wages  required.  HILLIS  A. 
J  FDD,  Fielsehtnanus,  N..Y. 


WANTED  — Experienced  farm  hand;  state  your 
age.  weight  and  wages  desired;  non-smoker 
preferred.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  I.yndonville, 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  on  fruit 
pluer;  good  home  and  board.  B.  L.  RIVEN- 
BURG.  Pine  Ridge,  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple:  man  as  chauffeur,  to  drive 
ear  and  work  inside  and  outside;  wife  first-class 
plain  cook  or  chambermaid  arid  waitress;  subur¬ 
ban  Winter  I  owe  near  New  York:  country  Sum¬ 
mer  home  ill  Orange  County.  N.  Y. ;  only  com¬ 
petent,  reliable,  respectable  people  of  settled 
habits  and  good  character  considered;  state  age. 
nationality,  experience,  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- -Reliable  woman,  aged  30  to  50,  to 
do  housework  aiul  cooking  for  elderly  man  on 
good-sized  farm;  good  home;  opportunities. 
ADVERTISER  714,  .or,-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WORKING  foreman,  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  a  dairy  and  farm;  roust  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  anil  good  references:  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  717,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAVflKR — Protestant)  middle-aged  married  man, 
without  large  family,  to  take  care  cows, 
chicken-,  etc.,  on  gentleman’s  estate.  30  miles 
New  York,  two  rttiles  from  town;  usual  privi¬ 
leges,  quarters  with  modem  improvements;  stale 
particulars.  F  E  ATITE  RLE  I  <  »H  FARM.  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  by  April  15,  in 
Jersey  herd  on  official  test;  mast  be  single 
inan,  good  worker,  good  milker,  kind  to  cattle, 
clean  in  person  and  work,  prompt  and  punctual 
and  Of  good  habits.  Reply,  stating  wages  ex 
pee  ted  with  board  and  lodging,  experience  and 
references-,  ADVERTISER  718,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged,  experienced 
farm  baud  for  vegetables,  on  two  acres;  year 
around  for  right  man;  state  moderate  salary 
wanted.  J.  KUHI.MANN,  New  Durham, 
Metuchen.  N.  J. 


W  IN'!  ED — On  up-to-date  and  well-located  farm 
iu  New  York  State,  mail  and  wife,  who  are 
honest  and  willing  workers:  man  to  work  arouud 
the  lawn  and  garden  and  be  generally  useful; 
wife  to  board  some  help  in  the  Summer;  good 
wages  and  ii  nice  house  furnished  to  the  right 
parties,  betters  ADVERTISER  719.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED —  Farmer,  on  shares,  for  Columbia 
County  farm,  ADVERTISER  701,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  (Protestant)  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  purebred  Ayrshiros; 
capable  of  doing  long-rime  testing,  all  kinds  of 
barn  work;  also  must  he  reliable,  willing  worker 
and  li  st  class  dry  hand  milker:  give  references 
nod  wages  expected  ill  first  letter.  C.  D.  DICK¬ 
INSON  li.  1,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WAN  1  I  I>  First  class  market  gardener:  single 
man  preferred;  send  reference*  with  applies 
turn:  wanted  at  once.  USHERS  ISLAND 

FARMS,  lac..  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker;  private  fam¬ 
ily.  K00S,  Westport,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
N,  Y* 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  small  coun¬ 
try  place  3ft  miles  from  New  York;  gardener 
and  handy  man;  wife  laundress  for  four  Sum¬ 
mer  months:  full  charge  other  eight  months. 
Write  MRS.  O’CONNOR,  141  East  63d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Helper  on  a  small  poultry  and  truck 
farm;  must  be  willing  and  trustworthy;  a 
chance  to  learn  tint  poultry  business;  reasonable 
wages  and  good  room  and  hoard.  BOX  24. 
Sylvan  Bench,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — •  Unmarried  experienced  man  oil 
farm:  understand  handle  horses  and  machin¬ 
ery:  honest,  good  habits;  good  wages  for  right 
mini.  Apply  to  OEM  OPTICAL  CO.,  749  751 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Morris  ltelis. 


SINGLE  MAN  lor  farm  work;  must  be  a  good 
milker  and  worker;  also  man  and  wife,  no 
children;  man  farm  band;  woman  housework: 
-late  wages,  with  references,  if  any.  ’Phono 
42M  Cold  Spring  after  6  p,  m.  CHESTER 
SMITH.  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

some  experience  preferred:  state  wages.  <’. 
A.  FITTI’AN,  St  evens  ville,  N,  Y. 


SINGLE  MEN  wanted  for  certified  dairy;  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  clean,  healthy  and  ambi¬ 
tious;  best  wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  710, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Wife  to  do  housework  and 
man  for  farm  or  dairy  work;  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  reference  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
711,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  for 
next  eight  months;  one  with  experience  in 
milking  and  handling  team  and  doing  general 
farm  work:  $4ft  tier  month,  board  and  room, 
SPRING  BROOK  FARM.  Burlington  Flats, 
N.  Y. 
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WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work: 

must,  milk  three  cows:  steady  job;  state 
wages  expected,  S.  I'.  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta¬ 
tion  LI,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IV ANTED — Young  man  to  do  general  farm  work 
oil  poultry  farm  keeping  two  cows;  state 
wages  expected.  THOMAS  RAItROWMAN, 
WallUill,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  poultry  farm,  with  knowledge 
of  poultry .  ;t  willing,  reliable  worker;  $40 
pec  mouth  and  maintenance;  good  opportunity 
for  reliable  partv.  BELLMORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Be  11  nn  ire,  I..  !,,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate:  1  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex- 
as  b  n  vide  in  1  mlng 

including  the  management  of  line  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  1  feel 
confident  that  t  can  show  results;  I  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view;  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to  my 
ability  and  character;  will  only  consider  places 
large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of  proven 
ability.  BOX  35,  Unionville.  Conn,  'Phone  13- 
14  Farming  ion  Exchange. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate. 

gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V,  ANDERSON,  194  Sovthmayd 
ltond.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  and 
caretaker  of  gentleman's  estate:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  life  experience.  W.  BRAND.  Route 
58.  Greenwich.  Conn. 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  furtn  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  sitccQssful{y;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry;  commercial 
place  only;  American:  married:  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  588,  care  Rural  Nevv- 
Y’orker, 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  a  manager?  Wauled  to 
work  on  halves  or  fair  salary  a  well-equipped, 
good-sized  dairy  farm,  first  of  April,  by  Hol¬ 
lander.  with  own  help  in  family:  experience; 
please  state  conditions  fully;  Eastern  Stat-s. 
ADVERTISER  '536.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  <>n  Cleveland  tractor 
desires  position  on  large  farm  where  exper¬ 
ience  is  necessary,  plowing,  harrowing  and  all 
other  work  required  of  a  tractor;  reference  fur¬ 
nished  on  request;  stale  wages  ami  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  639.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  agrlcul- 
toral  college  graduate  of  executive  ability  as 
manager  of  estate  or  farm:  hest  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  Oh  egg  farm;  have  four 
years'  experience.  ADVERTISER  664.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  where  wife  can 
help  In  house;  lifetime  experience  feeding  for 
production  and  A  R.  work,  ADVERTISER 
651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manuger  of  country  es¬ 
tate  by  experienced  Cornell  man;  expert  In 
slock,  poultry,  general  farming;  reference!. 
ADVERTISER  650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  Aruerlcnu,  25.  wishes  job  running 
Titan  tractor  and  repairing  farm  machinery, 
by  March  24:  state  wages  expected  to  pay  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  661,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


I’nUI  I'RYMAN,  also  taken  rabbitry  course, 
handy  with  tools,  have  chauffeur's  license, 
wishes  position:  young:  married:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  LEON  GATES,  Cheat  Haveu.  Pa. 
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POSITION  wanted  April  t  by  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  poiiltryman ;  42;  small  fam¬ 
ily ;  best  references;  -tate  wages,  etc.  BOX  4. 
Gardiner,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


POI  E  I'RYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  iu  all  branches  of  rear 
'round  production.  ADVERTISER  669.  care 
ltlirai  New-Yorker. 


POVLTRYM.VN  American.  Protestant,  married, 
with  one  chilli,  wishes  position,  com  me  rein  1 
or  private:  references.  ADVERTISER  665,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  of  private  estate  or  eon) 
nierciai  farm  by  American,  married,  Cornell 
training ;  wide  practical  experience  in  farming, 
efficient  with  help,  purebred  stock,  all  kinds 
farm  machinery.  capable  takiug  full  charge  of 
good  sued  proposition  be* i  references.  aDVKR- 
TLSEK  668.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERT  tractor  man  and  unitor  mechanic 
wants  position  on  large  farm  or  estate:  able 
to  do  all  repair-:  not  afraid  of  hard  work: 
married.  R.  ADAMS,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  chauffeur,  single.  American, 
desires  position,  private  or  commercial,  city 
or  country:  own  repairs;  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  670,  Somerville.  X.  J. 


GARDENER-CHAUFFEUR  —  Married,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  Norwegian;  speaks  some  English;  13 
years'  experleme,  Norway,  Denmark:  best,  ref¬ 
erences.  OLAF  ARNESON,  Norwegian  Consu¬ 
late,  New  York  City. 


GARDENER,  middle  age,  wishes  position  on 
gentleman's  place;  life  experience  u  garden¬ 
ing;  wife  good  cook,  or  oilier  work;  one  daugh¬ 
ter.  13  years;  best  reference  from  last  em¬ 
ployer;  please  state  nil  particulars.  Address  T. 
CONNELL.  48  Robertson  Avenue.  W  „rs  1  tries, 
N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURIST,  aged  40,  with  a .•  nt> 
tiouul  reputation,  highly  recommend*  i  ty  men 
of  national  repute,  seeks  engaged"  ,  *  i  . 
initiative,  ability  and  a  unified,  pei.-tri.trig, 
analytical  mind  and  original  ideas  ;  •*  prime 
requisites:  have  managed  and  develop.,)  u  ,,f 
the  largest  farms  in  Europe  and  rlri-  -nitty 
successfully;  am  a  breeder  mid  raiu: i it, .-  with 
ever  phase  of  live  stock  raising,  intensive  -rop 
rotation,  modern  machinery  and  executive  cKiity 
to  handle  Tahor.  Address  ADVERTISER  732", 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  40,  married  Amer¬ 
ican,  small  family,  wants  place;  sober,  hon¬ 
est;  operate  any  car:  references.  Address  de¬ 
tails  to  ADVERTISER  731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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"WANTED — Position  on  stud  farm  or  to  Dike 
care  of  horses  on  private  place  by  Hollander; 
experienced;  single:  about  eight  month-.  "  -iris 
country.  ADVERTISER  737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER — Small  estate;  mar¬ 
ried  ,  two  children:  Swedish,  age  2*3;  handy 
all  kinds  machinery:  personal  reference-  p res¬ 
ent,  employer.  ADVERTISER  738.  .  : :;.ral 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  — 26:  single:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  A.  R.  f).  records:  capable  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge;  dependable:  reference-.;  $101). 
ADVERTISER  74ft,  care  Rural  New- Y *  - .  • 


FARMER,  gardener,  butcher,  carpenter.  .  .  ri  -.-r, 
single.  40:  worth  while:  $55  month;  perma¬ 
nent  farm,  position:  demand  good  meals,  table, 
no  bake-house  bread,  counterfeit  butter,  milk, 
syrup  (glucose)  and  such:  farmers,  no  tool?,  no 
finances,  etc.,  do  not  reply:  square  d>-t. i  given 
and  expected:  hours:  best  character,  j.  F. 
PROC  TOR,  Route  4,  AnacOBtla,  li.  C. 

PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  just  -.  a  cwn 
farm  prefers  work  as  hired  man.  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  responsibility  and  chance:  three  years’ 
agricultural  college  training.  1ft  year*’  practical 
general  tnrm  and  horticultural  oxperiet"  -  three- 
years  married:  rilree  children;  good  family. 
ADVERTISER  742,  care  Rural  Xew-Y* 


LIFE  experienced  herdsman,  dftiryuu  •  good 
butter-maker,  age  34.  clean  habit-  manned, 
no  children),  desires  position  as  daTryu  :.t;  en 
private  estate  by  April  1  ;  best  of  re'-".  .  es. 

Address  ADVERTISER  730,  care  Ri  ~  New- 

Yorker. 

FARM  HAND,  single,  wishes  position  ;.*•  ♦  -  ;er 
assistant  poiiltryman  or  assistant  ga*  deter; 
no  bud  habits:  will  not  milk  over  Sv.  -  1ft 
cows;  near  beach  or  lake  desired:  $45  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  728.  care  R:  -  New- 

Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Practical  ex,..  r;. need 
farmer  desires  position:  experienced  dairy¬ 
ing.  stock  raising,  poultry,  gardening  ..  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  understand  farm  pow.  :  \n..  ri- 

ean :  married:  personal  interview  -es'red, 
ADVERTISER  72*  care  Rural  Xew-Y 


POULTRYMAX.  15  years'  practical  ,  rj-e  cnee. 

wants  position  mi  estate,  eommer.-u.  o*  in¬ 
stitution;  only  first-class  position  *••  -  ...  red; 
married:  no  •  iiildren.  ADVERTISER  7  -are 
Rural  Xow-Yurker. 

POSITION  WANTED— Married  mar,  ~  29? 

wauls  a  steady  position  ou  dairv  ri  m:  is 
good  milker  and  knows  all  farm  Work  T'GAR 
H7  NSBEUGER,  222  Dodd  Street.  W*  •  vken, 
N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  Vermont  couple  wan  :  n 

on  farm  or  country  estate;  wife  a-  w  -can 
garden  or  general  farm  work:  wages  per 

month  aiul  maintenance.  Address  r-  X  09. 
Rural  Route  2.  Xorthfield,  Vt. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  man.  -...*.  r.cn  on 
country  e-tate;  experienced  ii:  fb  -  culture, 
gardening,  setting  out  and  care  of  -i  :  it.bery, 
hedges;  mnrried:  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  one  child,  whim-  ro -.trin' 
as  caretaker  ou  gentleman's  estate;  w  •' .  will¬ 
ing  to  work;  can  furnish  best  of  ref.  -.  ■<  s  as 

cook  and  all  around  man.  CL  ELAND  FRANCE, 
Bernardsville.  N  J. 


WORKING  dairy  farm  manager  wish,-  position 
on  large  dairy  farm  by  a  young,  energetic 
married  man  who  lias  had  for  u  '  number  of 
years  practical  and  scientific  uxpetie:.  .  ?n  con¬ 
ducting  successfully  commercial  dairy  farming 
on  a  paying  basis;  is  familiar  with  ’best  New 
York  City  hotel  trade:  also  fully  versed  1  n  fa^m 
crops  and  nil  machinery.  ADVERTISER  696. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  liandy  man  or  farm 
mechanic ;  understand  rarpenter  work,  plumb¬ 
ing.  farm  machinery,  autos,  trucks,  tractor, 
etc.:  either  with  board  or  house:  A-l  reference; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'oi  N (J  married  man.  ngUeer  ami  mechanic  by 
training,  wishes  a  position  on  a  large  estate 
as  general  repairer  of  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  electricity.  WILLIAM  GREPSTED  1769 
Richmond  Terrace.  West  Brighton,  S.  I.  .  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  married  one  ehMd,  with  years' 
experience  vegetables,  flowers,  lawn,  live 
stock,  incubators  and  brooders,  wishes  position 
take  charge  gentleman's  up-to-date  private 
place  where  an  honest,  sober  and  'obtstrlous 
caretaker  is  wanted.  ADVERTISER  744  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

SITU ATIO V  \Y  V  N  i  l ' 1 1 — Gardener;  Swiss-  Amer¬ 
ican.  age  42  married,  three  children;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  al|  branches,  greenhouse,  flowers, 
vegetables  and  orchard  nine  rears  present 
Place.  CHARLES  HALDIMAN.'  Manchester 
Depot.  Yt. 

POULTRY  M  A  X .  single,  with  successful  exper¬ 
ience  at  country's  foremost  poultry  farms, 
desires  position,  private  or  commercial;  not. 
afraid  of  long  hours;  unquestionable  references. 
ADVERTISER  747.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  Austrian,  middle-aged,  e.  *  '  ‘Idren, 
want  permanent  position  on  email  i-ouutry 
place:  man  for  garden,  poultry,  handy  mau; 
wife  for  housework,  good  plain  cook,  lacudress; 
only  reliable  people  need  to  auswv:  state 
wages  particulars.  K  r,  care  <>f  *'- .  *  Conk. 
7  Canal  St..  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Su.htc "'.hers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  467 . 


In  a  well -‘fertilized  field 
of  corn ,  many  stalks  have 
two  good  ears  instead  of 


one.  An  extra  ear  for 
every  hill  means  many 
extra  bushels  per  acre 


A  product  endorsed  by 
over  10,000  dealers 

'ORE  than  10,000  dealers  endorse  and  recommend  Swift’s  Red 
k  Steer  Fertilizers. 

Their  recommendations  are  not  given  lightly.  They  are  substantial, 
successful  men  who  have  conducted  business  and  farming  profitably 
—and  they  are  willing  to  put  their  reputations  behind  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  because  they  know  it  is  a  good  product. 

They  know  that  for  over  fifty  years  Swift  &  Company  has  steadily 
maintained  a  reputation  for  making  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 
They  know  that  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  is  backed 
by  all  of  the  resources— trained  chemists,  agricultural  experts,  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment,  abundance  of  raw  materials — of  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  organization. 

They  know  that  when  they  sell  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  they  are 
giving  their  customers  the  best  fertilizer  value  that  money  can  buy. 

Use  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  liberally  this  year.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  Swift  dealer  in  your  town— let  him  supply  all  of  your 
fertilizer  requirements.  If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  community 
write  our  nearest  Sales  Division. 

Swift  8b  Company,  Dept.  4 

Fertilizer  Works 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dealers  who  are  now  selling  or  could  sell  fertilizers  should 
write  for  our  proposition.  Your  territory  may  be  open 


Give  fertilizer  credit 
for  all  it  does 

Do  you  know  the  effect  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  have  on  quality? 

That  a  bushel  of  fertilized  corn  or  a  ton  of 
fertilized  hay  may  have  considerably  more 
feeding  value  than  a  bushel  of  unfertilized 
corn  or  a  ton  of  unfertilized  hay?  That  an 
acre  of  unfertilized  pasture  will  furnish  food 
for  one  animal,  where  it  formerly  took  two 
or  more  acres? 

The  best  seed  is  made  where  fertilizer  is  used. 
The  farmer  must  have  good  seed  to  grow 
good  crops,  and  a  crop  that  is  suitable  for 
seed  always  brings  more  than  the  average 
crop. 

The  difference  in  quality  between  fertilized 
and  unfertilized  crops  often  more  than  pays 
the  entire  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  leaving  the 
extra  yield  as  clear  profit. 


“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM" 
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Turkey  Breeding  in  the  North 


SIGNS  OF  SPUING. — At  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  first  warm  ray  of  sunlight  streaks 
across  the  landscape,  where  for  months  before  it 
could  not  penetrate,  the  old  gobbler  usually  gets  liis 
first  “hunch"  that  Spring  is  on  the  way.  and  pro- 
reeds  to  lower  his  big  wings,  stretch  his  neck,  and 
with  spreading  fan  and  reddening  face  announces 
the  arrival  of  mating  time.  Nothing  can  give  me 
the  thrill  on  the  farm  like  this  wavering  old  gentle 
man  as  lie  struts  in  circles  and  gobbles  delight  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  barnyard  where  he  proclaims 
himself  king  of  all  he  surveys. 

DISEASE  YIELDING  TO  TREATMENT— The 
breeding  of  the  turkey  is,  in  part,  regaining  the 
popularity  which  it  was  forced  to  abandon  in  a 


There  are  other  diseases  of  turkeys  which  are 
wrongly  called  blackhead,  and  we  have  found  that 
these  latter  ailments  can  he  kept  at  bay  or  warded 
oft  by  careful  attention  and  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  bird,  its  habits,  etc. 

CHANGED  ENVIRONMENT— In  a  wild  state 
the  turkey  was  the  most  free  of  any  living  bird  from 
sickness.  Take  him  from  his  native  woodlands, 
place  him  under  the  molding  hand  of  man  in  a  state 
of  domestication,  feed  different  food  and  compel  him 
to  live  a  retired  life,  and  we  have  a  different  propo¬ 
sition  on  our  hands.  Any  bird  or  animal  will  adapt 
himself  to  conditions,  but  this  only  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  By  selection  and  breeding  we  can  produce 
almost  any  size,  shape  or  color  which  we  may  seek 


very  rapidly  recover  and  gain  strength  enough  in  a 
short  time  to  put  them  in  full  breeding  condition, 
and  this,  too,  without  grain,  other  than  that 
which  must  have  lain  under  the  snow  over  Winter, 
which  is  softened  by  the  elements,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  undergoing  a  change  of  natural  sub¬ 
stance.  The  main  foods  iu  Spring  are  insect  life 
and  green  sprouts  of  many  kinds,  which  must  con¬ 
tain  the  proper  elements  for  recuperation. 

OUTDOOR  TREATMENT.— Our  section  is  the 
Northern  Adirondack*.  aud  our  turkeys  roost  in  the 
open  all  Winter  long,  no  matter  how  cold  it  gets. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  section  as  cold  as  this  we  can 
feed  more  heating  foods,  such  as  corn,  than  would  be 
the  case  in  places  farther  south.  While  young  tur- 


.1  White  Holland  Tom  and  a  Boy  as  Nurse  for  Youny  Turkeys 


gt<od  many  places  on  account  of  the  diseases  which 
Lave  been  so  prevalent  in  the  past  few  years.  Black- 
head  is  of  course  the  worst  form  of  disease  that  can 
ci-mc  to  the  lloeks.  but  like  any  other  epidemic,  it  is 
hoped  at  least  that  ii  will  disappear  as  quickly  as 
it  came,  though  this  still  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
ipecac  treatment,  which  we  are  trying  out,  has  not 
•given  the  expected  results,  though  we  have  not  really 
l*ad  the  opportunity  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  our 
birds,  in  the  main,  having  been  quite  free  from  any 
attacks,  except  in  a  very  mild  form.  All  turkeys  so 
affected  do  not  die  of  the  disease,  and  while  we  are 
putting  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  this  late  treatment 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Wegeforth,  we  still  believe  that 
prevention  plays  far  more  important  parts  than 
medicine.  However,  if  the  treatment  proves  suc¬ 
cessful.  or  even  hut  partially  so,  it  will  tie  a  great 
tiling  toward  eliminating  much  of  the  trouble  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  has  gained  extensive  proportions. 


to  perpetuate,  but  in  the  main  the  disposition  of  the 
turkey  will  ever  remain  the  same,  and  the  nearer 
wo  approach  to  his  normal  habits  the  nearer  we  are 
coming  to  success  in  his  reproduction. 

WINTER  CAKE. — One  of  the  worst  mistakes  that 
most  farmers  make  with  their  turkeys  is  that  they 
are  too  good  to  them  through  the  Winter.  They  are 
kept  housed,  fed  on  corn  mostly,  entirely  so  by  some 
breeders,  and  are  therefore  more  susceptible  to  var¬ 
ious  ailments  than  would  be  the  ease  if  we  were  not 
so  kind.  It  is  natural  for  all  wild  birds  that  live  in  a 
varying  climate  to  become  thin  in  flesh  toward  the 
end  of  Winter,  which  ns  you  know  always  precedes 
the  breeding  season.  Conditions  force  them  to  be¬ 
come  so.  Their  abundant  food  supply  is  cut  off  by 
cold  weather  ami  heavy  snows,  and  they  must  there¬ 
fore  subsist  on  whatever  material  is  most  conven¬ 
iently  at  hand.  When  mating  time  arrives  they  are 
tli in  in  flesh,  but  as  they  approach  bare  ground  they 


keys  are  tender  when  very  young,  they  continue  to 
grow  hardy  as  they  grow  older,  until  when  fully 
fledged  they  are  as  hardy  as  the  old  birds,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Winter  they  are  able  to 
endure  as  much  cold  and  stand  as  many  hardships 
as  their  parents. 

TIIE  LAYING  SEASON. — At  the  approach  of  the 
laying  season  cut  out  all  corn  feeding  and  put  the 
birds  on  a  diet  of  oats  and  dry  mash  same  as  you 
would  feed  to  laying  hens  through  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  If  confined  to  yards  (aud  you  will  find  it  to 
jour  advantage  to  do  so)  they  must  be  furnished 
with  a  certain  amount  of  meat  food,  and  this  we 
ba.e  found  to  be  well  supplied  by  the  commercial 
beet  scraps,  the  same  as  we  buy  for  poultry.  If 
confined  to  yards  you  will  get  more  eggs  and  hatch 
more  birds  than  you  will  if  allowed  to  run  at  large, 
although  free  range  for  laying  turkeys  is  ideal 
where  their  natural  enemies  can  be  kept  under  con- 
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trol.  With  us  the  crows  and  foxes  cause  much 
havoc,  and  we  are  compelled  to  yard  all  breeders 
until  the  laying  is  over,  but  each  afternoon  after  the 
hens  have  laid  we  open  the  yard  doors  and  let.  them 
out  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At  uight  they  are 
called  to  the  yards  and  fed  where  they  roost.  A  few 
lessons  will  teach  them  to  come  in  and  you  won't 
have  any  trouble.  Crows  will  attach  themselves  to 
your  place  if  they  see  a  turkey  on  it  in  Spring1,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  and  if  you  are  not  on  guard 
they  will  get  the  best  share  of  the  eggs,  and  later 
the  young  turks.  If  we  can  reduce  the  crow  popu¬ 
lation  and  keep  down  the  lice  we  don’t  have  much 
trouble  to  bring  up  a  family  of  nice  fat  turkeys  for 
Thanksgi  ving. 

REPELLING  LICE. — Last  year  we  tried  a  new 
remedy  for  lice — gasoline.  It  was  applied  with  a 
feather  very  sparingly  between  the  wing  quills  as 
often  as  we  could  discover  even  one  louse.  You  must 
keep  the  lice  off,  or  the  turks  will  droop  and  die,  and 
you  call  it  blackhead,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  when  in 
reality  it  is  only  lice  or  mites — lice  usually.  Dust 
all  sitting  hens  and  turkeys  with  good  fresh  insect 
powder  or  sulphur.  Don't  grease  young  birds.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  don't  forget  to  cut  the  toe  nails 
of  all  gobblers,  as  if  not  done  they  may  injure  the 
hacks  of  the  hens.  A  new  flat  file  is  flue  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  nails  and  spurs,  which  must  not  be  pared 
down  close  enough  to  bleed. 

FEEDING  SUGGESTIONS.— Scald  the  feed  pans 
— don't  feed  on  the  ground,  nor  give  food  that  has 
stood  in  a  pall,  or  any  that  has  become  the  least 
sour.  Water  is  best  supplied  in  a  two-gallon  jar; 
this  the  birds  cannot  tip  over,  and  if  kept  in  the 
shade  will  answer  the  purpose  well.  Re  sure  to 
scald  the  jar  often.  Keep  birds  on  new  ground. 
Never  coop  poults  long  in  any  one  location  ;  change 
often.  Supply  gravel  and  shell  material;  this  is 
important,  else  the  hens,  if  confined,  may  lay  soft 
eggs.  Don’t  keep  two  toms  running  with  the  flock 
at  the  same  time.  They  interfere  with  each  other 
at  uniting  time,  and  may  result  in  infertile  eggs  or 
injured  females.  Let  out  one  at  a  time,  and  keep 
the  other  cooped  away  where  they  cannot  fight. 
After  the  laying  is  over  they  can  he  allowed  to  run 
together.  We  raise  most  of  our  young  turkeys  with 
ihe  toms;  they  make  ideal  nurses,  and  will  always 
come  hack  at  night  with  their  broods.  An  old  tom, 
who  has  raised  one  or  more  broods,  is  the  very  best 
“brooder”  in  the  world.  He  boats  the  turkey  mother, 
Ihe  hen  and  the  kerosene  lamp.  There  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  will  try  to 
raise  these  good  birds  the  coming  Spring.  Nearly 
all  the  available  breeding  stock  has  been  picked  up, 
and  they  bring  a  very  good  price. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  willett  ra.ndall. 


A  “Rock”  Man  Has  His  Say  So 

NOW  that  so  many  of  the  White  Leghorn  men 
have  had  their  say  and  their  opportunity  to 
advance  the  good  points  of  their  favorite  fowl,  1 
should  like  to  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  raising 
tin;  White  Leghorns  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
As  we  are  all  keepiug  chickens  for  the  money  there 
is  in  the  business,  the  question  of  which  is  the  more 
profitable  bx-eed  ay  keep  is  the  first  one  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  And  right  here  is  where  your  marketing 
facilities  will  have  to  he  reckoned  with.  If  you 
locate  your  poultry  plant  on  cheap  land  far  away 
from  a  big  city,  and  intend  to  ship  eggs  by  the  crate, 
then  you  will  no  doubt  do  very  well  with  a  bunch 
of  Leghorns,  but  if,  like  ourselves,  you  locate  near 
a  small  town  or  village,  and  intend  to  work  up  a 
house-to-liouse  trade  in  both  eggs  and  market  fowls, 
then,  I  say,  choose  the  Rock  or  the  Red  or  any  other 
of  the  standard  breeds  that  carry  something  on  their 
bones  besides  skin  and  feathers. 

I  like  the  Leghorn  because  their  eggs  are  easy  to 
hatch,  the  chicks  are  easy  to  raise,  and  the  flock  is 
easy  to  cull.  But  I  cannot  say  that  the  Leghorn  is 
such  a  wonder  at  laying.  This  is  our  eighth  year 
raising  Rocks  and  Leghorns  (pure  Barron  strain) 
side  by  side,  and  in  looking  over  our  records  (two 
last  years  all  trap-nest)  I  find  that  the  Rocks  have 
made  a  better  average  six  years  out  of  seven.  The 
highest  producer  lias  been  a  Rock  pullet  every  year. 
The  Leghorns  are  without  doubt  the  cheapest  to 
feed,  and  on  range  in  Summer  pick  up  a  better  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  fields  than  do  the  Rocks. 

But  T  like  the  Rocks  best,  because  they  are  in¬ 
comparably  the  most  profitable  of  the  two  breeds  in 
our  location  and  with  our  market.  Just  spread  the 
word  along  in  June  that  you  have  Barred  Rock 
broilers  for  sale  and  people  will  come  miles  (one 
party  came  40  miles)  to  buy  them,  and  last  Summer 
we  were  getting  75  cents  per  lb.  for  the  Rock  broil¬ 
ers,  when  people  wouldn't  deign  a  look  at  Leghorn 


broilers  of  the  same  age  and  practically  same  weight. 
“No,  we  like  the  gray  ones  best,  please,  no  white 
ones,”  was  the  comment  we  heard  day  after  day. 
until  the  Rocks  were  all  gone,  and  we  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  40  cents  per  lb.  for  "the  crows,”  as 
one  party  called  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  when  your  Leghorns 
are  through  laying  you  can  afford  to  chuck  them  in 
the  manure  pile,  but  can  you?  All  the  big  Leghorn 


Wo  recently  printed  the  picture  of  a  machine  ice  saw. 
G.  Wj  Easton  of  Depauville.  N.  Y.,  thinks  that  saw  is 
“out  of  date,”  and  sends  us  the  picture  of  a  circular  saw 
attached  to  a  Ford.  This  saws  a  cut  14  in.  deep  and 
travels  four  miles  an  hour. 


plants  that  I  have  visited  surely  sell  their  birds 
when  they  are  through,  and  most  of  them,  as  far  as 
I  can  gather,  sell  to  peddlers  at  a  most  ridiculously 
low  price.  When  a  Rock  is  through  laying  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  us  to  sell  it  as  soup  chicken  at 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50  each.  You  have  to  smile  and  be 
happy  if  someone  offered  you  a  dollar  for  a  laid-out 
Leghorn.  We  do  not  force  our  birds  in  any  way  or 
manner,  as  we  want  a  good  bunch  each  year  to  breed 


Some  yehrs  ago  this  man  has  piled  a  big  load  of 
Lay  in  his  wagon  and  hauled  it  to  town  with  his 
horses — taking  a  day  and  more  for  the  job.  Now 
the  bay  is  baled  at  home  and  the  little  truck  whisks 
it  to  town  in  an  hour.  The  bales  are  unloaded  in 
one  tenth  of  the  time  required  to  pitch  the  hay  off 

the  wagon. 


from,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  force 
a  Rock  or  a  Red  just  as  well  as  a  Leghorn.  Surely 
they  are  every  bit  as  good  layers,  and  have  as  much 
vitality  as  any  other  breed  of  chickens,  and  are  not 
as  susceptible  to  weather  changes  as  the  Leghorns. 
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All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the  Leghorn  you 
can  earn  a  profit,  but  with  the  Barred  Rock  you  can 
earn  a  greater  profit.  n.  t.  b. 


Smothering  Out  Quack  Grass 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  quack  grass  which  was 
plowed  last  Fall,  and  has  remained  in  the  rough  state 
until  now.  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  the  method 
of  getting  rid  of  this  pest.  Would  it  be  possible  to  sow 
this  to  oats  and  pens  this  Spring,  and  harvest  the  .op 
when  the  oats  are  in  milk  and  the  peas  ripe,  then  rk 
the  ground  frequently  until  the  time  to  sow  buckwheat? 
Would  the  quack  grass  choke  the  oats  and  peas  and 
prevent  me  from  getting  a  crop,  or  could  you  suggest 
some  other  method  by  which  I  would  be  able  to  get  a 
crop  of  hay  suitable  for  cows,  at  the  same  time  prevent 
the  quack  grass  from  spreading?  If  in  your  opinion 
you  think  the  oats  and  peas  would  be  the  proper  crop, 
will  you  give  the  best  method  for  sowing  the  same? 

Illinois.  F.  G.  n. 

HE  plan  you  outline  will  destroy  most  of  the 
quack  grass,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  smother  it  all  in  this  way.  We  sir  old 
work  that  ground  thoroughly  in  early  Spring  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow.  That  will  rip  out  many  of 
the  roots,  which  should  be  raked  and  burned.  Then 
seed  ihidlii  to  oats  and  Canada  peas.  Cut  this  crop 
early  and  chop  up  the  stubble  with  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away — or  if  more  convenient,  plow  the  ground. 
Work  again  with  the  spring-tooth  and  seed  thickly 
with  buckwheat — adding  about  throe  pecks  of  rye. 
Cut  the  buckwheat  if  you  need  it,  or  let  it  mat  iown 
on  the  ground.  The  i-ye  will  grow  up  through  it. 
If  lliis  plan  is  carried  oxit  most  of  the  quack  vL]  be 
killed,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  kill  it  .!!  in 
this  way.  A  crop  like  corn,  kept  clean  with  hoe  and 
cultivator,  the  following  season,  will  usually  fix d sh  it. 


What  Does  a  Poultry-house  Cost? 

DURING  the  past  year  three  of  the  boys  L  rho 
class  in  agriculture,  in  the  local  high  s  -bool 
here  built  poultry -houses.  Anyone  intending  to  uild 
will  he  interested  in  the  cost. 

House  No.  1  is  15x20  ft.,  concrete  flooi*,  shed  <>f. 
clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  fitted  inside  .  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  manner.  The  cost  of  i>  ate- 
rials  was  $143.40.  Allowing  4  square  feet  per  bird 
rhis  would  mean  $1.70  per  bird.  The  total  cost  T« n* 
materials  and  labor  was  $243.40,  or  $3.08  per  bird. 

House  No.  2  is  00x20,  dirt  floor,  two-thirds  span 
roof,  roofing  paper  on  the  outside,  and  thoroughly 
fitted  inside.  The  cost  per  bird  for  material  was 
$1.52.  Total  cost  per  bird,  $1.90;  total  cost  for  the 
house.  $589.60. 

House  No.  3  is  10x18.  The  cost  for  materials  was 
$80.42.  or  $1.92  per  hen.  The  total  cost  per  hen  was 
$2.04.  The  total  cost  for  the  house  was  $118.90. 
Prof.  Warren,  in  his  “Farm  Management,’  says  that 
a  house  should  not  cost  over  $1  per  bird.  That,  of 
course,  was  at  pre-war  figures.  It  seems  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  cost,  at  present  figures,  must  be  con- 
sidei’ably  higher.  h.  l.  cosline. 

New  York. 


Strawberries  on  Sod 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  set  a  strawberry  patch 
on  old  sod?  I  have  two  acres  of  sod  that  has  not  been 
broken  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  would  like  t<>  turn 
it  into  a  strawberry  patch  in  the  Spring,  The  field  has 
been  used  for  a  hog  lot  all  this  time,  and  is  of  a  loamy 
nature.  A.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

N  general  principles  we  would  rather  plant  corn 
on  this  field,  and  take  at  least  one  year  to 
clean  it  up.  There  are  two  objections  to  planting 
strawberries  on  an  old  sod.  One  is  the  white  grub 
and  the  other  the  difficulty  in  keeping  such  a  field 
clean  of  weeds  and  grass.  Most  old  sods  are  filled 
with  the  white  grub,  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  strawberry  plant.  They  live  in  the 
ground,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them. 
This  last  year  we  planted  one-half  acre  of  berries 
on  such  a  sod.  and  the  season  was  one  constant  fight 
at  hand  work  against  them.  In  your  case,  however, 
this  field  has  been  used  as  a  hog  lot,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  hogs  have  cleaned  out  most 
of  the  white  grubs.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
killing  out  this  pest  is  to  turn  a  bunch  of  lively 
hogs  into  the  field.  The  pigs  are  very  fond  of  the 
grubs,  and  will  hunt  for  them  everywhere.  We 
have  known  them  to  dig  two  feet  into  the  ground 
after  these  insects.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  that 
this  pest  has  been  largely  removed  from  the  field. 

The  other  objection  of  weeds  and  grass  is  a  serious 
one,  and  unless  you  have  ample  help  to  do  hand 
work  on  the  berries,  we  would  advise  you  to  wait  a 
year  and  clean  up  that  sod  with  a  corn  "crop  worked 
both  ways  and  thoroughly  hoed.  If  you  do  use  this 
bog  lot,  you  will  probably  find  it  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  we  would  advise  you  to  use  at  least  500  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  to  the  acre. 
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Lessons  Jersey  Potato  Growers  Are  Learning 

Pakt  II. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  APHIS.— Tiny  and 
inconspicuous,  thanks  to  his  protective  color¬ 
ing.  and  selecting  the  safe  nooks  and  corners  on  the 
undersides  of  the  downward  curling  potato  leaves, 
the  aphis,  more  commonly  known  as  the  plant  louse, 
during  the  past  three  years  has  attacked  the  Jersey 
potato  crop  in  ever  increasing  myriads.  One  of  the 
most  rapid  multipliers  of  insects,  the  few  scattering 
individuals  of  mid-June  have  become 
the  countless  billions  of  July  that  line 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and 
silently  suck  the  life-blood  from  the 
plants.  So  far  the  average  farmer  has 
been  almost  helpless  before  the  attack 
of  these  insects.  Compared  with  the 
little  green  louse,  the  more  formidable 
potato  beetle  is  an  easy  problem.  A 
coating  of  arsenious  poisons  on  the 
leaves  is  of  no  avail,  for  the  louse  can¬ 
not  eat  the  foliage  or  the  poison,  but 
merely  inserts  his  beak  through  the 
poison  layer  into  the  body  of  the  leaf 
and  sucks  out  the  juice. 

CONTACT  POISONS.— To  kill  the 
aphids,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  hit  their 
bodies  with  a  so-called  contact  poison, 
i.  c..  a  substance  that  will  kill  them 
when  it  (ouches  their  bodies.  The  most 
common  of  such  substances  is  nicotine 
sulphate.  Mixed  with  water  at  the 
rate  of  1*4  pints  to  50  gallons,  with  3 
lbs.  of  soap  to  cause  the  spray  coating 
to  spread  on  the  foliage,  this  spray  will 
control  the  aphis.  The  difficulties  in 
tin*  way  of  the  more  general  use  of 
this  spray,  however,  are  mechanical 
ones.  The  drooping  nature  of  the 
potato  foliage  makes  it  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  where  the  plants  are 
more  advanced,  to  apply  the  spray  at 
a  high  pressure,  and  with  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  three  nozzles  to  the  row,  two 
of  them  pointing  inward  and  upward, 
in  order  to  reach  all  the  lice.  The 
large  amount  of  spray  needed  makes 
the  mixing  and  preparation  a  big  task, 
and  renders  this  method  of  control 
well-nigh  impracticable  on  large  farms 
not  equipped  with  a  modern  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Entomologists  are  now  looking 
for  a  dust  that  will  kill  the  lice  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  problem  is  to 
find  a  material  with  which  to  mix  the 
nicotine  that  Avill  dilute  it  and  cause 
it  to  adhere  to  the  foliage.  Certain 
finely  ground  clay  has  been  found  that 
will  do  this  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  de¬ 
gree.  and  the  prospects  of  finding  a 
practical  dust  are  encouraging.  Dr. 

Thomas  .T.  Headlee,  the  State  ento¬ 
mologist  of  New  .Jersey,  who  is  better 
known  for  his  war  on  another  Jersey 
insect — the  mosquito — tried  out  nico¬ 
tine  dusts  and  sprays  last  year.  lie 
reports  that  dust  gave  as  good  control 
as  the  spray,  but  the  dust  is  slower  in 
killing  the  insects  than  the  spray,  and 
its  application  more  expensive. 

HARVESTING  WITH  GASOLINE. 

— Horse  power  and  manual  labor  are 
giving  way  to  a  large  degree  in  har¬ 
vesting.  hauling  and  marketing  the 
crop.  Three  machines  which  have 
conic  into  common  use  during  the  last 
five  years  are  the  biggest  factors  in 
transforming  old-style  methods  into 
the  power  operations  of  the  present 
day — the  engine-driven  digger,  the 
power  grader  and  the  auto  truck.  They 
have  been  a  big  factor,  too,  in  swelling  the  produc¬ 
tion.  for  they  have  made  possible  the  growing  of 
larger  acreages.  The  tractor,  of  course,  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  plowing  and  fitting  the  ground.  On 
the  large  farm  it  means  earlier  planting,  since  the 
ground  can  be  gotten  ready  more  rapidly.  The  en¬ 
gine  digger — a  machine  of  the  old  elevator  type,  but 
with  the  elevator  and  shaker  propelled  by  a  small 
gas  engine  mounted  above  the  mechanism,  instead 
of  by  traction — is  drawn  by  two  horses  in  place  of 
four,  thus  releasing  one  team  for  other  work.  Re¬ 
sides,  it  does  a  better  job  of  digging  than  the  old 


horse  diggers,  especially  in  loose  sandy  soil,  or  in 
wet  soil,  or  in  weedy  and  grassy  fields,  because  of 
the  greater  and  more  dependable  power  furnished 
by  the  engine. 

GRADING. — Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam’s  war-time  re¬ 
quirements,  the  Jersey  growers  were  forced  into 
adopting  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  their  business 
that  could  have  happened,  in  line  with  the  desires 


of  the  more  clear-headed  of  the  growers,  but  much 
to  the  distaste  of  the  majority  of  them.  I  refer  to 
grading.  Efforts  had  been  made  for  years,  notably 
bj  the  Monmouth  County  Farmers*  Exchange,  to  get 
the  Jersey  growers  to  grade  their  product.  But  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
abominable  practice  of  marketing  the  crop  as  un¬ 
graded  field-run.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  lost 
annually  by  Jersey  growers  because  Jersey  potatoes 
u  ere  always  quoted  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price 
than  potatoes  from  other  sections.  Then  came  the 
war.  and  witl)  it  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 


istration,  Government  grades  for  potatoes  were 
established,  and  the  Jersey  grower  had  no  choice 
but  to  grade.  The  power  grader  was  perfected,  and 
grading  proved  not  to  be  the  hardship  the  growers 
had  anticipated.  Furthermore,  they  realized  bigger 
profits  from  the  graded  product,  and  the  better 
quality  had  a  steadying  influence  on  the  market. 
So  when  the  Food  Administration  regulations  were 
lifted  the  growers  voluntarily  continued 
to  grade.  'The  sentiment  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  at  this  stage  was  expressed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  co-operative  potato-selling  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State  when  they  de¬ 
clared  they  were  in  favor  of  continuing 
grading. 

DOING  THE  WORK:. — The  mechan¬ 
ical  grader  used  is  propelled  by  a  gas 
engine,  or  by  electrical  power  in  most 
instances,  when  a  current  is  available. 
Some  of  the  smaller  graders  are  turned 
by  hand  power,  but  the  number  is  in¬ 
significant.  A  few  farmers  have  their 
graders  mounted  on  trucks,  which  they 
haul  about  the  field,  and  grade  the 
potatoes  as  they  are  gathered  up.  More 
often,  though,  when  the  grower  grades 
his  crop  himself,  he  has  a  stationary 
grader  mounted  on  a  platform  in  the 
farm  yard,  or  in  a  building,  and  hauls 
the  potatoes  from  the  field  before  grad¬ 
ing.  Some  Monmouth  County  outfits 
of  this  sort  are  driven  by  a  home  elec¬ 
tric  plant  in  cases  when  a  public  elec¬ 
tric  line  does  not  run  near  the  farm. 
By  far  the  most  common  practice,  how¬ 
ever.  is  to  grade  the  potatoes  at  the 
loading  station.  Local  buyers  and  the 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciations  have  their  grading  outfits, 
either  mounted  on  platforms  which 
are  wheeled  up  in  front  of  the  freight 
car  doors,  or  set  up  in  grading  and 
packing  houses  located  along  the  rail¬ 
road  sidings.  Here  the  potatoes  are 
run  over  the  graders  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  farmers*  loads  carted  in.  and 
the  driver  is  given  a  receipt  for  the 
number  of  pounds  of  •‘firsts’*  and  ‘‘sec¬ 
onds**  found  in  his  load. 

THE  MOTOR  TRUCK.  —  Finally, 
the  motor  truck  has  almost  eliminated 
distance  as  a  factor  in  harvesting  the 
crop.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  has 
brought  farms  five  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  as  close  to  the  shipping  points  as 
were  farms  only  a  mile  distant  a  few 
years  ago.  when  all  potatoes  were 
hauled  with  horses.  Naturally  this  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  production, 
for  it  has  opened  up  large  areas  to 
potato  growing  which  in  former  years 
were  too  remote  for  the  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  crop.  Stand  for  a  half- 
hour  some  day  in  August  along  a  road 
leading  to  one  of  the  chief  shipping 
points  and  watch  the  trucks  roll  by. 
You  will  see  all  kinds — from  the  little 
one-ton  flivver,  struggling  along  with 
its  two-ton  load,  to  the  big  truck  carry¬ 
ing  75  sacks.  Count  the  trucks,  and 
count  the  two-horse  teams,  and  you 
will  soon  see  how  extensively  the  Jer¬ 
sey  potato  business  has  become  motor¬ 
ized. 

RICKING’  BY  BAND.— So  far  the 
machine  that  will  replace  the  back  and 
hands  of  the  potato  picker  has  not 
been  found.  In  other  words,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  pick  up  the  potatoes  behind  the  digger 
by  manual  labor.  Certain  natural  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  picker. 
Stony  or  cloddy  soil,  wet  soil,  and  hilly  fields,  not  to 
mention  the  presence  of  weeds  and  grass  so  common 
in  the  later  part  of  the  harvest  season,  would  tend 
to  make  the  operation  of  such  a  machine  difficult. 
Yet  the  advance  made  in  recent  years  in  the  im¬ 
provement  in  potato-harvesting  machinery  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  perfection  of  a  complete  potato-har¬ 
vesting  machine  in  the  next  few  years  is  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  After  all,  we  have  the  essential 


Harvesting  Potatoes  with  Power  Digger.  Fig.  2ns 


Shipping  Scene  at  a  Xeic  Jersey  Railroad  Station.  Fig.  20! 


Grading  and  Sacking  in  a  Potato  Warehouse.  Fig.  210 
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parts ;  the  problem  is  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  workable  unit.  With 
the  tractor,  the  power  digger  and  the 
mechanical  grader,  why  should  not.  some 
mechanical  genius,  with  an  eye  to  the 
practical  end.  weld  them  together  into  a 
single  machine  that  will  dig,  separate, 
grade  and  sack  the  potatoes  all  in  one 
oueratiou  ?  caul  k.  woodward. 


DAHLIAS 


f  15,  all  different,  labeled,  my  j»trson«l  sulec-  ' 
tion.seTeml  cla*#e»  and  coJ^m,  $*,  $.»,  or  $10 
the  (loz.— retail  value  about  double. 

»>  v&rietiefl,  varloua  rl.ttwcs,  or  5  kinds,  either 
Cactus,  Doeoratlvc,  Pompon,  Peony,  Show  or 
Single.  $1.  Mixed,  unliibeled,  12  for  $1.  Hybrid 
Dahlia  Seud.  $1  pkt.  Any  six  ($1  offers  $5, 
[ill  prepaid. 

"Dictionary  of  the  Dahlia ”  FREE  upon  request. 

LT-  P.  CLARK,  “The  Dahlias?  M  Netcong.  N.J 

Grower,  distributor  and  exhibitor  of  the  Dahlias 
originated  by  Mrs,  Chas.  11.  Stout 


|  WOOD’S 

?  Famous 
k)  Southern 
^  Ensilage 

-  Corns 


OahllaSt  45  varieties,  nil  colors,  one  of  each,  $5.00;  20, 
ail  different,  $2.75  ;  10,  $1.50. 

Willow-leafed  Pole  Lima,  somethin#  new,  liberal  pkt..  25c. 
King  of  Carden  Pole  Lima,  qt. ,  50c.  Burpee  Bush 
Lima,  lb.,  30c..  10  lbs.,  $5.75.  New  California  Black 
Wax,  Rust-Proof  Bush  Beans,  fim-**  Hat  t*«i  rntrgrown: 
Admiral  Togo,  a  meaty  Wax  *  Early  Wondtr,  Round 
Green  Pod  ;  cash  with  order.  Price*  of  above  :  pkt,  15c., 
lb.  30c.,  5  lbs.  $1.46,  10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  Parcel  Post. 
St.  Regis  Red  Raspberries,  100.  $3.00. 

JOHN  R.  ROTH  ROCK.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Bon, or.  Me. 


Bred  especially  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses.  they  make  the  height  of  stalk 
and  abundance  of  blade  that  insure 
immense  tonnage.  For  years  these 
corns  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ensilage  purposes,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  West.  They  make 
larger  and  better  crops  than  corn 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

“Growth  in  Spite  of  Drought” 

A  customer  writes:  “Last  summer 
we  planted  a  field  of  your  Fannin- 
key  Ensilage  Corn,  and  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth  in  spite  of  the 
drought.  The  stalks  average  13  or 
14  feet,  while  a  few  were  15y2  feet 
high.  We  never  before  had  any¬ 
thing  to  nearly  approach  it  even 
when  the  season  was  favorable.” 
Write  for  prices  on  these  corns  that 
produce  the  most  silage  from  the 
least  laud  and  labor. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

12  So  14th  Street  -  Richmond,  Va. 


DAHLIA  TUBERS  lSnrg<^annd 

Collection  includes  Dreer's  White,  Conquest,  Jack  Rule, 
Golden  Queen,  and  others.  Due  to  accidental  destruction 
of  Held  .takes  wo  cannot  name  tnherg  nod  are  compelled 
tosaciiflce.  In  collection.,  81  O  per  hundred  or  *1,80 
per  dozen,  prepaid.  Cash  with  order  preferred. 

. . .  DAHLIA  GARDENS  “  ----- 


In  wlint  proportion,  and  how  much  to 
each  plant,  and  how  often  should  it  be 
applied,  around  the  plant?  Would  you 
use  it  wet  or  dry,  or  would  you  advise 
against,  use  of  it  altogether?  Lime  and 
Paris  green  I  mean  to  use  oil  the  ground 
around  the  plant.  Would  you  advise 
paintiug  stem  of  plant  with  a  mixture  of 
water,  lime,  and  Paris  green?  f.  c.  f. 

Ladioslmrg.  Md. 

The  cabbage  maggot  fly  lays  tbe  great 
bulk  of  its  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  soil,  or 
in  openings  in  the  soil  next  to  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  but  nearly  always  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Occasionally  eggs 
may  be  found  on  top  of  the  ground.  In 
any  case,  substances  painted  or  sprayed 
on  the  stems  of  the  cabbage  plant  above 
the  ground  would  not,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  reach  the  eggs  or  the  mag¬ 
gots.  It  would  not  pay  to  coat,  the  stem 
of  plant  with  whale-oil  soap,  sulphur  or 
any  other  material.  Dry,  air-slaked  lime 
has  been  used  to  prevent  the  cabbage 
maggot  probably  for  over  half  a  century, 
but  it  has  not  proved  successful. 

London  purple  and  Paris  green  have 
been  tried  for  this  insect,  but  neither  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  effective.  In  fact.  Paris 
green  is  liable  to  injure  the.  young  plants 
if  it.  is  nut  applied  with  considerable  care. 
We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  Paris 
green  to  control  the  cabbage  maggot. 

Corrosive  sublimate  seems  to  he  the 
most  eff  ective  substance  yet  discovered  for 
the  control  of  the  cabbage  maggot,  and  is 
reasonably  cheap.  <>ne  ounce  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  10  gallons  of  water  will 
treat  from  100  to  200  plants.  If  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  costs  32  per  lb.,  then  one 
mince  will  cost  12^.0.  Thus  the  material 
for  200  plants  will  cost  12  }{.<?,  or  one- 
sixteeuth  of  a  ceut  per  plant 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Mikkola,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


MINEOLA 


Field-hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home- 

frown  plants,  and  will  heail  four  weeks  earlier, 
larlt  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession, Fl»l  Dutch.  Prices;  500for$l  .25; 
1,000  for  J?. 25  postpaid  By  express  II  50  per  1,000, 
over  10.000  at  *1  00  per  1,000,  Other  plants  in  season, 
write  for  price  list.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  G«. 


SILAGE  SEED  CORN 


Grown  by  dairymen  for  other  progressive 
dairymen.  TUB  TWO  BEST  VARIETIES. 

HIGH  YIELD  OF  NUTRIENTS 

Get  full  story  in  our  circular. 

Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Co. 

DBPT.  C  PLAINSBORO.  N.  J. 


WOOD’S  SEEDS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT* 

We  canoot  afford  to  set  cheap,  eareleie  erown 
plant*.  Can  yon  ?  We  guarantee  onr  plants  to 
please  you  or  refund  jour  money.  Amanda,  Bubaeh, 
BigJoe,  Foul,  Kellogg’s  Prize, Premier,  Lnpton.  $6 
per  thousand.  Dr.  Burrell,  Dnnlap,  Klondyke.  Mis¬ 
sionary,  S5  per  thousand  Chesapeake,  Elate,  How¬ 
ard  No  17.  per  thousand.  Ever-bearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Progressive,  Superb.  Peerless.  SIO  per  thon«- 
nnd.  Catalog  Free,  t  W.  JOHNSON  BCD.,  Islisbury,  Md. 


Vegetable  anil  Flower  Plants,  Dahlia 
IPlTV  *nd  Cnum  Root*.  Reduced  Prices. 
v  *  J  Send  for  my  Price  List.  All  Plants  go 

DAVID  UODAVAY  llnrtly,  Delmvnre 

OU  TRODBLEO  X’TS1 

Hunterdon  Strawberry 

A  pistillate.  Weevils  don't  touch  it.  Tested  10  years. 
Yields  as  heavy  as  Howard  17.  Firmer.  Larger.  Better 
Color  and  flavor.  Endorsed  by  N.  J.  State  Horticulturist. 

Send  for  catalog.  TH0MS8  0.  HUNT.  Otigm.lo,,  tsmksrlvills.N.  J. 


w  Garden 
■'  Gladioli 

for  $I.OO— 


Prepaid 


p  A  RELY  arc  finest  flowers  the  most 
•\  -el  H\  •’.!  ^  easily  grown  and  surest  of  success, 

i”  ii-\  {  \l  \  fi  f  V  f  But  Siicli  is  the  case  with  the  gladiolus. 

I  ’if  j  purv7  This  flower  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 

I  the  United  States.  Onr  hot.  dry.  sum- 

\  FV.-AjS,  iiirrs  do  not  discourage  it.  If  given  rea- 

£  Mimil.dc  care  it  is  sure  to  reward  you  with 

VLCf  j  .  wouderful  blossoms.  On  our  farms  in  Uli- 

uois  and  Michigan  we  grow  hundreds  of 
of  gladioli,  producing  thousands  of  bulbs  of  the  highest  quality.  Our  prices 
’eu  lower  than  those  asked  by  dealers  who  are  not  specialists.  A  planting 
uehar,  mialitv  bulhs.  due  up  and  stored  over  winter,  may  be  replanted 


FOB  SALE, 
i.  CHRISTENSEN 


•25  per  1,000. 

*  fcgrg:  H*rb«r,  R.  I 


GRAPE  VINESES 

and  home  gardens.  Prices  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Bor  20,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 
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profit  producer.  Low  prlres.  Our  own  growing:.  No  or¬ 
der  for  less  than  100.  0L0  HOMESTEAD  NURSERY  CO  .  Ptrry.  Ohifl 
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0-A.TS-" Burt's  Heavyweight" 

Test  38  llis.  per  bu.  Also  Early  Sf  EU  CONN,  (let  uui  low  price, 
sample  and  catalogue.  TIIKO.  drill  A  SONS,  Malrote,  Ohio 


r„e,|.  dinar  Mine  SEED  O ATS.  Heavy  yieliler*. 
rOI  0918  OlliBl  nunc  si  Bushel-  per  acre  past  eeason. 
*1.86  per  bu.  Bags  free.  C  J.  STAFF 0ND,  R«ur«  I.  C«rtl»nd,  N  T. 


43  Barclay  Straal 
New  York 


TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  R08EB. 

Berry  I'luiit.  iiihI  llti.hee,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Ate.  Catalog  Free.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  .  Hastings.  N.  V. 


DIBBLES 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Northern  grown,  from  pedigree  stock  seed, 
on  soils  especially  adapled  to  each  variety, 
produce  a  quality  that  foi  vigor,  productive¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  disease,  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  those  fiom  ary  other  source. 

Dibble's  Certified  Russets,  the  best 
possible  quality  ol  this,  the  most  productive 
and  popular  main  crop  variety  now  gi own. 
Hundreds  of  our  customers  have  written  us 
that  Dibble's  Russets 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOWARD  17.  King  or  thorn  all.  Free  booklet.  Ad. 
droHH  the  introducer  C*  E.  nuniin,  north  stuuiurton,  Conn. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plants.  Strawberry,  Blackberry  and  Raspber¬ 
ry  plants.  Oal,  Privet.  Rhubarb  roots.  I  ’utologue  fret 
M.  N.  BOROO  Hoi  inn  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

F.  Af.  PA  TTINGTON  Si  SON  j 


DOUBLED  THEIR  CROPS 


“Splendid  Qualily"  and  "Blight  Prool” 

Dibble’s  Certified  Irish  Cobblers, 

only  about  a  thousand  barrels  left  of  the 
choicest  stock  o!  this  best  of  all  the  earlies. 

Dibble’s  Certified  Improved  Green 
Mountains,  absolutely  the  finest  grade  ol 
Mountains  obtainable  in  quantity,  and  a 
complete  stock  of  Ohios,  Rose,  Manixtees, 
Bovees,  Queens,  Moneymakers,  Carmans, 
Rurals,  Gold  Coins  and  Uncle  Sani.  all  from 
fields  where  the  vines  naturally  ripened  or 
were  killed  by  frost,  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  pay,  a*  we  ship 


RedSkin  and  Superb  Seed  Potatoes 

M.  N.  IIOKGO  -  Vine! 


WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  Roots 

*1  per  100  ;  flSpcrM.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plant*. 
$t  per  100;  $10  per  61.  OFF).  F  WHEFLFH,  Concord,  Mas*. 


DIBBLE’S  RUSSETS  and  Heavy  Weights 

Guaranteed  to  be  grown  from  the  best  a  tea  in  of  certified 

seed,  91 .40  bil.  Lenler  tV.  Bennett,  Victor,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— POSTPAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  160  Warflehl 

HAMPTON  A  IONS  Bangor,  Mich 


From  OUR  FARMS  lo  YOURS 


rnf  C«  |«  I  V  •  and  A  lunger  Strains.  Danish 
lUlOdlB  I  •  i>a  1,  t>  itg.-  Seed  from  select¬ 

ed  heads.  Sample  Free.  C.  J.  STAFFORD.  Roula  1.  Carilind.  N  T 


Buy  Direct— Save  Money.  Plant  healthy, 
vigorous  »eed  and  raise  bumper  crops  a* 
thousands  of  our  customers  are  doing 
annually. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
money,  saving  Price  List  FRLL. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Headquarter *  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  Inspection 

showed— Mosaic,  none.  Leaf  Roll.  of  IN.  Rhijoc., 
1 1  urc.  Address  mu,  OltKKHWtlOU,  It  1).  I,  Fulton,  .V  T. 


Bits*. Colder.Enormoin.Qucen.  It  .leigh, Run- 
-set.  Six-weeks.  Others.  C.  W.  FORD.  Fiihrri.N.T. 


POTATOES 


Especially  for  lawn  dressing  and  first  class  garden*. 
Will  noil  in  ear  lots  or  100  lb.  bags.  Write  for  prices. 

JOHN  C.  SHULTS  -  Saugerlies,  N.  Y. 
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^fRO  BLOOM 

E  S  or  yuur  money  back 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  guaranteeing 
so  fragile  a  thing  as  the  bloom  of 
a  rose?  We  do  it.  A  new  plant  or 
your  money  back  should  any  Con- 
ard  Star  Rose  not  bloom.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog. 

This  celluloid  Star  tag  labels  your 
growing  rose  arid  is  the  sign  of  our 
guarantee — two  exclu- 
sivc  C.  &  J.  features. 

_ _ 7°\  pONARD^,RQSES 

\opmelia/  ^  &  Jones  Co.  ^  Box  4 
NBOStr  West  Grove,  Pa.  Ilotit.  Pyle.Pre*. 

/y^\\  Wint/.er,  Y.-Pi«'«.  Hacked 

r  X4  by  over  SO  yearn*  experience. 


The  finest  of  all  flowers.  Direct  from  grower.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  No  trash.  If  you  have  not  received  .uy 
catalogue  write  for  it.  £.  J,  SCHULER.  Wyandanch.  N.Y. 


Cabbage  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF 
cabbage  plants  and  get  your  cabbage 
into  the  markets  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  von  could  by  vising  home  grown  HOT 
HOUSE  plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  Snccessh in  and  Flat.  Dutch, 
$1.25  per  l.!)0d— 6,000  for  S5.00 -10,000  for  ,?9.tHI 
— 35.IHW  for  S20.n0,  F.  O.  B.  here  by  express. 
Should  you  desire  shipment  by  jiaruel  post 
prepaid,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

S.  HI.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


,,/rfC  WINSOR’S  W  HITE  DENT 

tft!  Many  Timos  State  and  County 

ijh  Grand  Gha/npion 

/II'  1  '  Sevcroly  selected  for  tvp<?»  vield 

(flU  u  antl  vl*OT-  Krvnllng  stock 

i/‘  fromcnr  t*> row  ou-thml  pin i&. 

!:h  .  V  Has  produced  lHUto  142  lm, 

t  V  1  f belled  com  per  acre  in 

<  ottieial  OOntOfttL.  Husked 
/  1  ^tandinc— iTized  on  racks— 

lam •  Edwtrd  W  Winfidr,  Moumoiilh  Farm 
I  .  ^  F  irmingdale,  New  Jersey 


SELECTED  SEED  CORN 

grown  from  opeeiHUy  selected  strains  improved  yearly 
at  the  Farm  since  Ifilil.  Field  selected  from  only  Bound 
standing  stalks  of  full  growth  and  hungtorure.  Each 
ear  carefully  inspected,  hutted  und  tipped.  Our  termin¬ 
ation  tests  over  98%.  s  l  per  Bushel,  f.  o.  b. 
FERNCLIFF  FARM  -  Rblnebeck,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried,  high  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  und  Cloud's  Yellow  I  lent  seed 
corn,  32.50  per  tmshel  on  the  ear.  White  Tartar 
seed  oats.  S1.25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russet  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  from  disease,  nt  SB  SO  pur  sunk  of  105  lbs. 
W.  W.  WF1MAN  P  0.  Box  No.  -IB9  Hummels, own,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

<>64  bu.  per  acre  official  test  by  Farm 
Bureau,  on  Jones’  immature,  hill  se¬ 
lected  Rural  Russets.  443  bu.  per  acre 
on  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


ertlfled  Kn»>ctt  Rural  6KK.I»  POTATOES. 
HAROI.D  F.  Hl'aas  -  Kiukvillk.  Nkw  Yohk 


TlTTn  1  *V  AsK  FOR  FUEE  BOOK  "Hnbani 

Hi  iH AM  Shf«,„mu/rwh^*why’” Get 

atvDTilll  Grown  where  it  originated  under 
supervision  H.  P.  Uuglios,  original 
disoevei  or  and  distributor,  tv.*  Hr.'  delrrmined  togiie 
you  the  bust  Mud  available,  UIlQUrslioiiably  genuine,  ut 
prices  you  can  pay.  Yon  will  grow  Uubamifyou  get  the 
hook  und  our  spnrtal  low  priors i  tralisportntiutr  piepai.i. 
Ask— ALABAM A  Hi  HAM  CLOVER  ASSOCIATION  INC. 
•'  There's  a  Heajen.'>  By*  ijpi.  Krwbern.  Ala. 


Cultivation  of  Strawberries 

On  page  316  A.  L.  Vroelawl’s  story  on 
strawberries  is  just  about  right.  We  pre¬ 
fer  our  rows  3  ft.  apart,  and  a  narrow 
row  about  14  in.  wide.  It  makes  picking 
easier ;  with  a  wide  row  the  pickers  will 
get  on  the  berries  with  their  feet  and 
knees.  Two  may  pick  on  one  wide  row  ; 
one  will  usually  get  ahead  of  the  other 
and  swipe  most  of  the  larger  berries,  and 
that  makes  trouble.  A  narrow  row  is 
much  easier  to  keep  clean  from  weeds, 
etc.  After  the  rows  are  as  wide  as  I 


Make  the  Ice-Pond 
Work  All  Summer 

Every  Farm  Pond  should  contain  Water-Lilies 
mid  wnU-r  plants.  No  cultivation  or  weeding 
is  required;  they're  c-asy  to  grow.  The  large, 
fragrant  blooms  ot  the  Lilies  add  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  grounds. 

Our  Free  Catalog  illustrates  a  great-  number 
-  °  of  varieties  <somu  in  natural 

colors),  gives  complete  instructions  lor  plant¬ 
ing,  prices  of  plants,  and  helpful  hints.  Send 
your  name  nud  address  for  a  copy  today. 

INDEPENDENCE  NURSERIES 

Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


1  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

..  is  becoming  more  popular  every 

year.  My  wonderful  new  varieties 
are  maguificent,  “Most  beautiful 
blooms  we  have  ever  seen,'"  visitors 
say  Easily  grown  by  anyone. 

Thirty  assorted  bulbs,  ft.QO  postpaid. 
Send  for  .free  illustrated  catalog  of 
lus  splendid  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  2S3,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Blooming  Pansies  and  Sweet  William 

collars,  40c  per  doz. ;  4  doz  for  SI  post  paid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  pole  Lima  Beaus.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  FORD  <fc  SOU  -  Harti.y,  Delaware 


-  N  *'  -  ' 


Plants  Started  in  Divided  Flats.  See 
page  J/7 8 

wish  them  we  keep  all  runners  cut  off. 
We  have  a  runner  cutter  made  from  a 
rolling  cutter  or  colter,  such  as  are  used 
on  plows,  and  two  pieces  of  2x1’  wood 
about  N  ft.  long.  If  you  make  them 
shorter  the  tendency  is  to  go  too  deep. 
Just  simply  make  it  like  wheelbarrow, 
nail  a  few  pieces  of  hoard  across  and 
shave  the  Upper  cuds  of  2x2s  similar  to 
wheelbarrow  handles,  ppt  on  a  stone  or 
small  sack  of  earth  to  weight  it  down  if 
necessary.  I’ush  along  ahead  of  you.  and 
it  will  do  the.  work  fine.  If  some  plants 
have  rooted  the  cultivator  will  get  them. 
This  may  not  be  news  to  many  growers, 
but  may  help  some. 

Mr.  Vreeland  speaks  of  the  hill.  or.  as 
be  prefers  to  call  it,  single-plant  sys¬ 
tem.  Strawberries  can  be  grown  in  hills 


HUP  A  M  CLEANED.  HULLED 
nUDMIYI  and  SCARIFIED 

50c  a  lb.  for  II  lbs.  or  morn,  f.  o.  I>.  Ames 
7  5c  a  lb.  for  10  lbs.  or  less,  prepaid. 

BLAIR  BROS.  Routc4  AMES.  IOWA 


HUBAM  CLOVER  SEED 

From  the  home  of  tho  plant.  Cure,  clean,  scorified.  #1 
per  ill  delivered.  f  A  JAMES  CtOVEH  SEED  CO  .  Ne«*em,  Alilomi 


O  I  T  o  \  A  /I  Will  close  out  Httbaiu  nt 
I  I  I  I  ri/-\  V'l  following  prices,  postpaid 
A  A  LJ1  liTi  50  lbs.  nr  more.  OOc  per 
lb..  less  amounts,  70c  per  lb.,  scarified  Inoeula- 
tor  for  Alfalfa  ami  Swoet  Clover,  55c  for  half 
bushel  site;  Nil  for  bushtd  size,  postpaid. 

E.  E.  BASIL  -  Lntty.  Ohio 


NIIT  filll  HIRE  By  experts.  OOlcial  Journal.  fSyr.  Copy 

nui  UULIUHC  a),..  AMERICAN  NU1  JOURNAL,  Rgchtsler,  M  T 


Making  Up  Paper  Pots 

with  n bout  two-fifths  of  the  work  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  them  in  2-ft.  matted  rows 

picked  UlCer  berries  antl  much  easier 

If  one  acre  is  planted,  have  it  about 
square  if  possible,  mark  lightly  one  wav, 
nr,  it  you  prefer,  both  ways,  or  use  line 
one  way.  Rows  may  he  24.  28  or  30  in 
apart.  Select  good  strong  plants  and 
lm\c  some  iu  reserve  to  replace  in  case 
some  tail  to  grow.  Any  variety  can  be 
grow  n  in  lulls.  Chesapeake,  Marshall 
and  some  other  varieties  are  right  for  sin¬ 
gle  plant  hills.  I  prefer  a  duster  hill 
Keep  the  runners  out  off'  until  the  mother 
plan!  gets  well  established,  then  let  six 
or  eight  or  more  good  strong  runner 
plants  root  and  then  keep  all  runners  cut 
■>ff  afterwards.  Any  variety  will  do  for 
this  kind  of  lull,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it 
’s  to  see  a  field  grown  this  way.  Regia 
cultivation  as  soon  as  possible  after  set¬ 
ting  plants  both  ways,  and  you  will  hard- 
•'  need  a  hoe.  I  or  cutting  the  runners 
we  have  a  special  t.iol  made.  With  this 
we  can  cut  the  runners  at  the  most  in 
one  hour,  or  even  less  time,  from  one 
ocl'r; .  C.  II.  KRUGER. 

Ohio. 


Uniformly  high-grade  seed 
High  purity — strong 
vitality  at  moderate  cost 

You’ll  always  find  these 
characteristics  in 

DICKINSON 
PINE  TREE  BRAND 


TRADE  iH  MARK 
IT  STANDS  ALONE 


SEEDS 

The  most  important  work¬ 
days  of  the  year  are  those  days 
upon  which  you  select  your 
seed.  It  pays  to  he  careful. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PINE  TREE  BRAND 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Buffalo  Binghamton  Hoboken 


Pittsburgh 


11  VMM 


i!  a 


Best  for  the 
Home  Garden 


BUT 


APPLE -PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH-PEAR 


Quicker  Fruit 
Less  Room 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees — planted  closer  than  the  old  way— makes  them 
right  for  your  home  garden — never  get  too  big— bear  sooner  than 
ordinary  fruit  trees— the  Van  Dusen  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 


C.  C.  McKAY.  Manager 

Box  R,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 

FROM 

BEARING  ORCHARDS 

Also  complete  line  of  fruit  trees 
and  berry  plants  including 

HOWARD  No.  17  STRAWBERRIES 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


BUDDED  PECAN  TREES  hK 

Noi  them  -.  arieties.  Prolific  heat  eis  or  lami-,  thm-alieUeU 
outs  Catalog  fl  ee.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSE**,  t.i  S5.  R.ckparl,  lad. 


CD  1 1  IT  TDCCO  GRAPE  VINES.  BERRY 

I  llU  I  1  riLLOPlA"TS  UaarnnteeU 
■  IIWI  I  I  IlkUV  Garden  amt  Flower 

.Seeds.  ] 922  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  to  larce 
Planters.  ALLEN  S  HURSERT  &  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 


!e  and  Peach  Trees  'IT' 

'CHELLS1  NURSERY  -  Beverly,  Ohio 


ISO, 


^GRAPEVINES 


G6  varieties.  A.,  Small  Fruit?,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  sloes 
u.tiuine.  Cheap.  ’  ?»tnpl-  -mas  wxiiert  for  *)e  Descriptive 
price  list  fret  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Box  E.  Fredoma,  N  Y 


PLANT  the  new  KAtNIKH  APPLE,  pro¬ 
nounced  bv  L'.  S  Department  Agriculture  tiest 
keeper  ot  the  Pacific  Northwe>t  Keeps  common 
storage  until  May:  cold  storage  a  year.  We  can 
still  supply  limited  number  mall  size  trees  at 
special  prices  for  spring  planting  Colored  illus¬ 
tration  of  iruit  and  special  information  free, 
sample  apple.  10c.  WASHINGTON  NUKS- 
EltY  CO.,  Toppenish.  Washington. 


iriflaloneys 

FRUIT  ancf  OPNAMEKTAL 


Maloney  trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  find  free  from  disease  bv  the  larges,  growers  in 
New  Turk  Mate.  Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  homsetves  mbtlv 

S."«5SJiaW.8n,Wfh-  e".d  fI"'l  lv,rly  ,Th«r  Shipped  direct  from  the  nursery  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  profit  which  means  be, ter  rrpes  for  less  uionpv 

We  reegniw  our  responslhit  ty  *„  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have' this  rear  issued  a  novel 
Deseriprive  ratnlog.  f  iat  tells  the  things  you  ought  r. .  know  about  our  busiues-.  W-  it.,  for 
your  copy  today — it  s  t  ree.  No  order  is  t  o.  tug  or  none  too  small  f.,r  us  to  ‘unite  personally. 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  over  $7.fiD 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  ^Ns^Ls^.,p,0NEE0H^!",Evs 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES. SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINE 
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:  '  BIG  BERRY  PROFITS  *  ^ 

From  Townsend’s  Choice 
High-Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

lore  are  no  off  years  wlien  such  vnrielle*  as  I* K K M  TTCIJ  i  Howard  l  •  • 
HID.  T«»WxfeEM»*f»  ItIG  I. ATI's  Wg'loP.  Uivton.  pi'.  Rurnll.  •  tr  , 
tiliinted.  These  m  r  lendim.-  i-tiiodanl  vnnetlo  .  Ill  the  Xortlioin  tool 
country  .iml  m*  Monr.i  Makcl*.  TOW  X  Si:  Ml  M  IMihiIm  nr.'  fnM.i 
eteil  vii  Ti  year.  Brown  .m  rtoli.  new  trt'"'|iul  son.  In  oiieorinr 
t.  Ideal  spots  on  earth  for  the  yroivinie  of  hardy  trees  and  plants, 
ownsend’s  Plants  are  the  Standard  lor  Quality  the  Country  Over 
limiiiir  season  from  Nov.  1st  to  Ms  I  Kith.  "Hi. Nl)  OllIlKK  NO). 


BFSIIKI.  BASKET 
CAM1‘BE1.T/S  Early 
PBOCHKSSIVE 
Sll'ERI! 

WORLD'S  WONDER 
PRES.  HARDING 
HORSEY 
MASCO! 


FORD 

UPTON 

AROMA 

MARIA  JERSEY  Gl. 
GIBSON 
GI.KN  MARY 
HOWARD  17 
HAYERKAND  Imp. 
KEIJ.OI!  lTirv  Imp. 
PARSON'S  BKAl TV 
SAM  PEE  i  lint'.  I 
BIG  l.ATK  (lull*  ) 

WM.  BEET 

25  Plants...  $  -60 


GANDY 

keox'dyke 

MISSIONARY 
SEN.  DUNE  A  P 
5YARF1EEI)  (Imp.) 
BIG  JOE 


25  Plants.  $  1.00 
50  Plants.  1.50 
100  Plants.  2.50 
200  Plants.  4.50 
300  Plants.  5.50 
400  Plants.  6.50 
500  Plants.  7.50 
1,000  Plants.  15.00 
5,000  Plants.  70.00 
10,000  Plants.  130.00 


’  to  4th  £  20r  1011  P'ts  to  7th  z. 
.  to  5th  z.  25*’  I  100  p'ts  to  8th  z. 
Make  nil  orders  payable  to 

l.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Slrcet 
Stlisbury.  M  I.  y-‘yji 


Save  a 
Week 
Order 
Direct 


trated 

Catalog 

free 


’  to  4th  ■£  20r  1011  P'ts  to  7th  z. 
.  to  5th  z.  25*’  I  100  p'ts  to  8th  z. 
Make  nil  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Slrcet 
Sttisbury.  M  I.  y-‘yji 


Save  b 
Week 
Order 
Direct 


trated 

Catalog 

free 


I _ i|  |  on  Berry 

Baskets  1p| 

Write  lorour 

frccCotaloKl  Shows  you  how  you  M  l! 
Can  save  money  toy  buying  direct 
fTom  l hr  Inr'f  ft  Berry  Hole  amt 


Shlpqinv  season 

from  Xov  1st,  to  May  IStlt. 

PRICE  LIST 

COU  MN  i 

COl  T  MN  2 

mi.  bfrrua. 

PREMIER 

478 


Sowing  Tomatoes. — There  arc  some 
people  who  make  a  point  of  sowing  their 
tomato  seeds  under  glass  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  This  is  none  too  early  if 
tomato  plants  are  to  be  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket.  or  if  tlie  tomatoes  themselves  are  to 
be  produced  in  a  commercial  way.  When 
plants  are  to  be  raised  for  tile  home  gar¬ 
den,  however,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  start 
the  seeds  before  the  second  week  in 
March,  as  it  is  difficult  to  control  the 
plants  in  the  kitchen  window  after  they 
reach  a  certain  point  in  their  growth. 
The  best  plan  for  the  amateur,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  flats  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  transplant  them  to 
paper  pots  when  large  enough;  thru  a 
few  weeks  later  to  set  these  paper  pots 
in  a  cold  frame  covered  with  glass  sash 
or  prepared  cloth.  In  a  cold  frame  they 
can  be  properly  hardened  off,  and  can  be 
cared  for  when  well  grown  much  easier 
than  in  the  house.  The  paper  pots  have 
a  distinct  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
plants  can  be  finally  set  in  the  garden 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  while  the 
sides  of  the  pots  form  a  barrier  to  the 
raiding  cutworms. 

Flats  or  Boxes. — I  sometimes  use 


dragons  are  among  the  garden  flowers  to 
lie  started  indoors  in  flats.  Whatever 
kind  of  seed  you  may  be  sowing,  indoors 
or  out,  it  pays  to  test  them.  Some  seeds, 
like  those  of  parsnips  and  spinach,  lose 
much  of  their  germinating  power  within 
a  year  after  being  gathered.  The  seeds 
of  onions  and  leeks  germinate  poorly 
after  a  year.  Some  other  kinds,  on  the 
contrary,  particularly  eucumbeis  and 
melons,  improve  with  age,  for  while  they 
lose  slightly  in  their  germinating  Quali¬ 
ties,  they  produce  more  fruit  and  less 
leafage  than  if  the  seed  is  new.  Some  of 
the  market  gardeners  always  keep  their 
cucumber  seed  at  least  five  years  before 
sowing  it. 

Taxes  for  Road  Improvement.  — 
Farmers  in  Massachusetts  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proposal  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  to  put  a  tax  of  two 
cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline  in  order  to 
raise  sufficient  money  for  road  improve¬ 
ments.  Now  the  farmer  is  willing  to  do 
his  share  in  keeping  up  the  roads,  but 
wonders  why  he  should  be  taxed  for  the 
gasoline  used  only  in  tractors,  which  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  go  onto  the  public  highways. 
One  of  the  leading  fruit,  growers  of  the 
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roller  Pots  in  Cold  Frame 


~  ‘  "rices 
oxes 


JtsasiiCl  t' UP  lory  in  in c  i.uurut  ym 

Blew  Albany  Bax 4  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  .Ine, 

#  Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  vorictiw  se¬ 
lected  out  of  I*  liotul red —early, 
tnul-M'iiKUri  end  late.  Order  our 
'  11122  catalog,  today,  of  Tcttctl 

Garden  Seed  of  nil  kind*  :  film) 
all  kin*l6  of  vegetable  plants  in 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 

STRAWBERRY  IPLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Aek  for  cnlali'g  telling  Hl.out  lb'J  g*  ‘  <*l'  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  slimvtoc'Ty.  HORSEY,  nail  PI  other  nolelies.  Alto 
■USI'HKKHV.  IIEW  m: lilt V  mid  ot  her  )d  lilts. 

J  KEIFFCRD  BALE  Rbodeadale,  Maryland  R.  2 

PREMIER  or  Howard  17  Strawberries1 

l»r.  Bnrril,  n  rinse  second.  Ct  row  these  createst  of 
all  money  milkers.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

J.  BRITTON  -  Chepacbel,  R.  I. 

STRAWBERRY  jfgfVi  kWt 

ASPARAGUS  CR0WENS,  TOMATO  CANTALOPE  amt  other 
seeds.  Stuck  the  BEST  amt  TRUE  TO-NAME.  TREE— our 
New  1022  Catalogue.  V.  H.  ALIEN.  R  No  l.Sealord,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— GRAPE  VINES 

Tterrv  plant*  nnd  fruit  trees.  Garden  seeds.  Catalogue 
fee*  .'  HANSOM  FA BM  llos  3  Geneva,  Ohio 

DDflCDCCCtl/C  Everbearing  Strawberry  1‘lnnla. 

r  KUlmtoOlYfc  1M.6O. per  pit)  BIO  per  1,000. 
Basil.  PERRY  R.  K.  No,  ft  GEORGETOWN,  LlittAWARE 


lum  FARMER 


E.  FKA 


Raspberry  plants  for  sale. 

NK LIN  KEAN  Gen 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latent,  lartccat,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Ri»*pherry,  Black 
berry,  Gooaeberry ,  Currant,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plants’ 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS* 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Horscradi.h,  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Boot.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sage.  Mint.  Hop.  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion.  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce  Plants. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

Columbine,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bolls,  Ancbusa, 
Delphinium.  Gail Itirdia ,  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock,  t.ily  of  the 
Valley,  Kudhcc  kia  Shasta  Dalny,  Sweat  William,  and 
other  Pcfertnial*;  Aater,  Panay*  Ai^rratum.  Dahlia.  Iris, 
Gladiolu*  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanear  Pink, 
Cownuv  Begonia,  Canfiu.  I.arkapur,  Firwhush,  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Porlulaca,  Sal  via.  Salpig|o**in.  Verbena,  Seahioaa. 
Zinnia,  and  Ollier  Annual*.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS, 

Caiulncue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

BiS$e^Besy3emes 


eneva,  N.  Y. 


“Plants  That  Keep  Faith” — For  Krai  Success 

A  dope  lid  Able  slock  of  superior  Mnnll  fruits— Su- 
prenicly  tustetul  strawberries ;  hu  ge  luscious  riisp- 
bcrrlt's  ,  giant,  meaty  blackberries  ,  splendid,  heavily- 
rooted  grapes  ,  gooseberries  and  currants  of  rare  flavor. 

Listed  and  illustrated  in  free  cataloguo  No  JIM  sent 
on  request  -li'itvlntca  eomplelc  n-soi liuent  of  hurries, 
garden  routs,  fruit  trees,  roses,  hardy  perennials,  etc. 

J.T.  LOVETT.  BOX  162,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 
For  44  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 


Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits” 

Du  yon  know  you  car*  obtain  more  health,  plcafcim*  and 
profit  from  u  pirden  of  Mrawbcirlcn  than  from  ony  crjunl 
iiimuirit  of  liuul  on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Cutn- 
loyue  {jreetH  you  with  11  oniile,  and  tells  you  nomcthinjr 
about  omMdvcfi  and  our  Tuvomblc  location  where  Boll  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plant**  of  eupenor  ffuuhty. 

WHAT  IT  TELLS: 

It  tellh  :  Huw  to  Mdect  varb*  t»«*n  he*»  »ilfcr'*"d  *«  yo»r  *«d  »nd 
neurU  flow  to  pruparr  Iht  noil  for  plmnlina.  When  to  plant.  The 
different  hvuUuii*  of  entull  fruit  Kfowlna.  How  ♦».  plant*  How  to 
cere  for  the  p»trli  Mow  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit  ao  an  to 
ohluln  the  tiichuNf.  price*  How  l«»  tunew  the  patch.  It  la  a  Fruit 
Grown  ‘a  Guido  and  whether  you  I"iy  vour  plant*  from  ua  or  not. 
you  will  need  thla  helpful  hook  Nevlna'  'Muccaaa  with  Small 
FruiUi.'’  nvudfor  you:  eopy  lo-duy.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 

NEVINS  NURSERIES 

'Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


flats  having  divisions  made  with  metal  or 
paper  partitions,  which  come  designed  for 
the  purpose.  One  side  of  these  flats  can 
be  removed,  allowing  the  plants  to  he 
slipped  out  without  breaking  the  ball  of 
earth,  the  soil  first  being  wetted  down  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  starting  seeds 
in  flats  it  isn’t  necessary  to  have  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  soil,  for  seeds  will  germi¬ 
nate  and  plants  start  in  pure  sand.  Of 
course  better  soil  is  needed  as  soon  as 
roots  have  formed.  Flats  or  starting 
boxes  can  he  made  readily  enough  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  soap  boxes  from  the  store,  so 
that  the  sides  will  he  no  more  than  in. 
high.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sift  the  soil 
which  is  going  into  them,  and  then  to 
bake  it  in  the  oven,  thus  killing  insert 
pests  and  fungus  spores.  The  same  pur¬ 
pose  can  he  effected  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  the  soil,  hut  the  baking  pro¬ 
cess  is  less  messy.  When  the  flats  have 
been  filled,  smooth  and  firm  the  soil  with 
| half  a  brick  or  a  block  of  wood,  working 
it  well  down  at  the  sides.  Then  make 
your  furrows  with  a  pencil  or  small  stick, 
and  sow  the  seeds  thinly.  If  it's  fine 
seed,  a  more  sifting  of  soil  over  it  is  all 
the  covering  it  needs. 

Watering. — Several  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  water  without  washing  out  the  seeds 
have  been  devised.  I  think  there  is  no 
simpler  plan  than  to  cut  out  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  that  will  fit  just  inside  the 
box.  Lay  this  over  the  earth  and  pour 
water  on  gently.  It  will  gradually  soak 
through  the  paper.  It  isn’t  necessary  to 
remove  the  paper,  as  the  seedlings  will 
come  right  up  through  it  after  it  has  been 
wet.  Put  the  box  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  the  seedlings  appear,  then 
transfer  to  a  sunny  window.  It  con¬ 
serves  the  moisture  to  place  a  light  of 
glass  over  the  box,  but  the  glass  should  he 
raised  slightly  at  one  end. 

Starting  Sfkd  Indoors. — Of  course 
any  kind  of  seed  can  be  started  indoors. 
Peppers  should  be  started  shortly,  but 
less  time  is  required  with  cabbages  and 
cauliflower.  Asters,  Salvia  and  snap- 


State  is  agitating  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  tractor  owners,  hoping  that  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  is  put  through,  exceptions  will 
be  made  so  that  the  burden  will  not  fall 
upon  farmers  unjustly.  The  use  of  trac¬ 
tors  is  constantly  growing  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  a  large  amount  of  gasoline  is 
required  for  their  use.  Many  of  the 
fanners  who  own  them  also  operate 
trucks  on  t lie  road,  and  arc  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  tax  if  it  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  autoists  in  general,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  them. 

I, kg ai.  Onion  Grades. — A  bill  has 
been  reported  to  the  Legislature  which 
bids  fair  to  improve  marketing  conditions 
for  the  onion  growers  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  This  bill  establishes  grades  or 
standards  which  will  permit  the  farmers 
to  market  their  products  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  jobbers  or  middlemen.  The 
Western  Massachusetts  Farmers'  Associa¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  bill.  These 
farmers  say  that  in  a  short  crop  year  they 
have  no  trouble  in  marketing  their 
onions,  but  in  years  when  the  Western 
States  produce  full  crops  it  is  border  to 
get  rid  of  them,  while  unscrupulous 
growers  dispose  of  inferior  crops  under 
false  pretenses.  With  the  grading  law 
the  purchaser  will  know  that  he  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  case  the  goods  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard,  and  so  will  feel  free  to 
buy  from  small  growers  as  3vell  as  from 
large  concerns.  Then  the  onion  growers 
can  sell  direct  to  the  dealers  without  the 
intervention  of  jobbers.  The  onion  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  to  be  one  of  enormous 
proportions,  from  2,500  to  3,500  carloads 
of  onions  going  out  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  each  year,  each  car  containing 
250  bags,  with  an  average  value  of  from 
$4.50  to  $5  a  bag.  k.  i.  Farrington. 


"Disease  always  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance,”  said  the  doctor.  “In 
other  words,  it  always  attacks  the  weak¬ 
est  spot  in  the  human  organism."  “Is 
that  why  the  average  person  is  so  apt  to 
get  a  cold  in  the  head?”  asked  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  wife. — Credit  Lost, 


$1000  AN  ACRE  There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

^  /v  TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 
Fruit  3  Months  Alter  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


When  you  write  ad-vertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal ■  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  to  Spray 

1.  Know  your  pests. 

2.  Mix  your  spray  correctly. 

3.  Spray  at  the  right  time. 

4.  Spray  for  blight  before  it 

shows. 

5.  Spray  with  enough  pressure 

to  give  a  fine  mist. 

6.  Spray  thoroughly. 

7.  Use  a  sprayer  of  correct  size 

and  design  for  your  crops. 

8.  Kill  three  birds  with  one 

stone  by  using  Pvrox,  the 
powerful  triple-duty  spray. 


Pyrox  is  packed  in  1-pound  glass  jars ;  in  metal 
drums  of  5,  10,  25  and  50  pound  capacity;  in 
100-pound  kegs  and  300-pound  barrels. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

1001  Fidelity  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ill  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Pyrox  prevents  late  blight,  the  cause  of  “dry  rot.” 
Pyrox  kills  bugs.  Pyrox  invigorates  the  vines  so 
that  the  tubers  get  more  time  to  mature  big,  fat  and 
fine  in  quality. 

In  these  three  ways,  Pyrox  makes  potato  growing 
profitable.  If  you  have  been  mixing  your  own 
sprays,  or  using  bordeaux  separately,  the  extra 
time  and  labor  saved  by  using  Pyrox  will  be  “pure 
velvet.” 


Smooth,  creamy  Pyrox  combines  a  powerful 
fungicide  and  a  deadly  poison,  each  intensified  by 
the  chemical  combination  used  for  twenty-three 

m 

years,  and  now  made  better  than  ever  by  an  im¬ 
proved  formula. 

Pyrox  mixes  easily  and  thoroughly;  stays  long 
in  suspension.  It  sprays  in  a  mist-like  fog  without 
clogging  the  nozzles.  This  makes  each  pound  cover 
more  foliage.  When  dry,  Pyrox  sticks  like  paint,  in 
spite  of  heaviest  rains.  For  this  reason  alone,  you 
will  like  Pyrox.  Pyrox  power  to  prevent  blight  and 
kill  bugs  is  dependable;  home-made  sprays  may 
vary.  Pyrox  is  instantly  ready  for  use — without 
waste.  Just  mix  it,  and  spray. 

Use  Pyrox  for  all  vegetables,  small  fruits.  It 
makes  home  gardening  worth  wdiile.  Try  it.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers.  If  not  obtainable  near  you, 
write  direct  to  us. 

*CO.  U  S  PAT.  OFF. 

lyrox 

the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 


Read  What  Users 
Say  in  the 
PYROX  BOOK 

Send  for  your 
free  copy 

Men  who  know  say 
thal  Pyrox  is  a  money¬ 
maker.  Read  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences;  howr 
they  finally  found  in 
Pyrox  the  solution  for 
blight  and  hugs  and  a 
most  effective  invig- 
orator  of  stalks,  stems 
and  foliage.  Even  if 
you  are  using  another 
spray  get  the  Pyrox 
Book  and  see  how 
other  growers  make 
Pyrox  pay. 


April  1,  1922 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

One  sunny  day  sandwiched  in  between 
two  rain.v  ones  has  been  the  rule  this 
month,  and  now,  the  middle  of  March,  it 
still  continues.  Yesterday,  warm  and 
sunny.  I  figured  that  lots  of  things  would 
go  into  the  ground  today.  Rut  the  day 
was  again  sandwiched  and  a  cold  north¬ 
east  storm  keeps  us  housed  to  day. 

But  the  garden  is  still  giving  us  food. 
The  late  eabbages  are  not  all  eateu,  and 
the  spinach  is  plentiful,  and  we  are  get¬ 
ting  from  the  frames  more  lettuce  than 
we  will  be  able  to  consume  before  it 
breaks  for  bloom. 

The  peas  are  coming  up  a  week  or  two 
late.  The  Succession  cabbages  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  set.  and  beet  and  radish  sowing 
has  been  delayed  two  weeks.  Tomato 
plants  are  ready  to  go  into  the  frames  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  moved  off  the  lettuce. 
We  mortals  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
weather.  Last  Summer  we  longed  for 
rain,  and  did  our  best  to  keep  one  little 
spot  watered.  Now  we  are  over-watered 
and  want  more  sunshine,  and  probably  in 
six  weeks  we  shall  be  watching  the  clouds 
and  wishing  it  would  rain.  If  we  could 
control  the  weather,  we  would  never  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  time  for  rain  and  the 
time  for  sun.  Hence  it  is  well  as  it  is. 
If  the  rain  detains  us,  it  detains  everyone 
else. 

Fortunately,  our  sandy  soil  can  be 
worked  when  a  clay  loam  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  handling,  but  it  still  does  not 
get  into  the  best  state  by  working  when 
too  wet.  There  are  some  very  hard  things 
which  take  a  whole  season,  and  if  not 
got  in  early  will  not  reach  as  fine  a  size 
as  they  should.  This  is  true  of  the  leeks. 
Here  leeks  should  be  sown  in  February 
to  give  them  full  time  to  get  well-devel¬ 
oped  shanks.  A  gardener  on  a  country 
seat  of  rich  folks  makes  the  largest  leeks 
T  have  ever  seen.  He  has  plenty  of  green¬ 
house  room,  and  he  starts  his  leeks  in 
January,  and  pots  them  and  transplants 
them  in  Spring  to  the  garden,  and  the 
next  Winter  he  has  leeks  three  times  as 
large  as  mine :  in  fact,  nearly  2  iu.  in 
diameter.  Two  hardy  crops  we  find  will 
not  do  to  be  sown  too  early  here.  The 
books  usually  advise  the  sowing  of  par¬ 
snips  and  salsify  among  the  earliest 
things  planted.  This  may  do  in  the  North, 
but  as  we  come  southward  we  must  sow’ 
these  later,  late  May  here,  and  in  Central 
North  Carolina  late  June.  Otherwise 
they  get  overgrown  parsnips,  will  have 
a  woody  core,  and  the  salsify  may  run 
to  seed.  They  make  their  best  growth 
in  the  late  Fall,  and  will  keep  growing 
till  Christmas.  But  last  Summer  they 
did  not  get  a  fair  growth,  and  the  late- 
sown  parsnips  did  not  get  large  enough 
to  be  of  srood  eating  size. 

The  kind  friend  who  sent  me  last-year 
seed  of  what  he  calls  his  Jumbo  tomato, 
which  I  found  a  remarkably  excellent  to¬ 
mato,  has  now  sent  me  quite  a  lot  of  seed, 
saying  that  he  saved  more  than  he  needs 
and  not  enough  to  think  of  selling  them. 
This  tomato  may  some  time  be  on  the 
market.  I  find  it  the  best,  of  the  very 
large  tomatoes  I  have  tried,  remarkably 
smooth  and  solid,  and  distinct  from  Pon- 
derosa  and  other  large  tomatoes.  I  saved 
some  of  the  seed  last  year. 

I  hope  the  grower  will  get  enough  this 
season  to  induce  seedsmen  to  put  them  on 
thp  market.  I  do  not  give  the  name  ami 
address  of  this  grower,  because  I  have  no 
right  to  cause  him  bother  with  correspond¬ 
ence.  But  I  am  not  going  to  sell  either 
seed  or  plants  this  Spring.  So  do  not  ask 
for  them  or  offer  money  to  me  for  thorn. 
This  will  be  my  main  late  canning  tomato 
this  season.  There  must  have  been  rain 
somewhere  last  Summer,  for  all  the  Cob¬ 
bler  seed  potatoes  on  sale  hero  are  over¬ 
grown — probably  Maine  seed. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Electric  Light 
and  Power 

for  HOME,  CAMP, 
WORKSHOP, 
CHURCH.  BOAT, 
HEN  HOUSE 


’  "v  -JiV,  j  • 
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OUTPUT:  2000  watt  hours  or 
more  for  every  gallon  of  fuel  con¬ 
sumed. 

WEIGHT:  Main  plant  lOOlbs. 

Batteries  190  lbs. 


HOMELITE 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 


CONSTRUCTION:  Com¬ 
pact.  strong,  few  parts,  economical 
in  upkeep  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

USES  —  Lighting,  cooking, 
ironing,  pumping,  grinding,  milk¬ 
ing,  churning,  washing  —  in  fact 
anything  that  can  be  done  with 
electricity  up  to  J  2  h.p. 


PORTABLE:  Can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place;  no  foundation 
needed.  The  coil  springs  take  the 
vibration. 

A  LU  XURY  —  but  wall  make 

you  money.  Make  the  hens  pay  for 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how. 

VOLTAGE:  12  or  32. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  Netu  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADE  BY 

*0fe  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Retailers  everywhere  are  now 
showing 


Food  for  Plants 
To  Stimulate  Rapid  Growth 

The  ELEPHANT  BRAND  UNIVERSAL  FERTILIZER  will 

strengthen  and  give  hardiness  to  your  plants.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

Specially  prepared,  in  convenient  form,  for  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladioli  and  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 

SPECIAL  Send  SI. 00  for  5  regular  25c  size  packages, 

INTRODUCTORY  sent  postpaid  within  300  miles  radius.  Add 
OFFER  20c  extra  postage  for  over  300  miles  radius. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  CO. 

87  Dey  Street  Dept.  B  New  York 


for  spring  and  summer  occasions. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  Polo, 
Town,  Club  and  Golf  models  in  white 
and  plaiu  colors. 

HALL,  nARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear, 
MARK  TWAIN  and  SLIDEWELL  Collars. 


Beauty  Has 
Cash  Value 


YX7HEN  you  make  your 
vv  home  grounds  look 
better  you  make  them 
worth  more.  And  you  can 
make  them  look  a  great 
deal  better  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  our  healthy, 
hardy  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubbery. 

Buy  direct  from  growers 
of  established  reputation. 
Write  today  for  Price  List. 


Lightning  IS  being 
controlled ! 


Grown  Jo  Mav  Kngland 


We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 

Telephone 
Alderman 
Thomas  Laxton 
Gradus 

Peas  that  Imre  ever  been  grown.  Don’t 
buy  cheap  seed.  Our  prices  are : 

1  Bti.  Lots . .  .$7.50  per  Bu.  of  56  lbs. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


There  is  no  record  of  any  building  properly 
equipped  with  good  lightning  rods  ever  hav¬ 
ing  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  “R.  H.  Co.” 
Lightning  Rods  are  good  ;  they  are  correctly 
applied  by  our  competent  dealers  :  and  they 
do  protect !  They  will  protect  yourbuildings. 
Approved  by_  insurance  companies.  Ask  for 
free  booklet,  “Do  Lightning  Rods  Protect  ?" 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
"Lightning  Rod  of  as  Better  Kind ” 

Dealers  and  Agents 
Write  us  for  open 
territory 


Farmers  Should  Keep  Records 

If  is  the  farmer  that  keeps  books  who  knows 
just  liow  much  money  he  lost  Inst  year  and  In 
what  lirutiehes  of  fanning  lie  Iom  it.  Are  you 
in  this  class?  You  can  get  a  farmers'  record 
and  account  hook  so  arranged  that  you  can  tell 
how  much  il  cost  you  to  produce  the  many  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farm,  what  you  sold  them  for  and 
the  profit  or  loss  on  thp  deals.  In  addition  the 
hook  contains  valuable  information  on  tractor 
and  auto,  breeding  tables,  seed  testing  and  many 
other  subjects.  A  enpy  if  this  bonk  will  cost 
you  nothing  nnd  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
you.  Send  for  It  today.  We  are  giving  these 
valuable  books  to  farmers.  The  1'apee  Machine 
Cu. ,  110  Main  St.,  Sbortsvllle,  N.  Y.  Refer  to 
Ibeir  advertisement  on  page  <105. — Adv. 


25  ”  .  6-75  “  “  “ 

Bags  free  ami  FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO 
YOU R  STATION.  Order  quick,  before 
stock  is  exhausted. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc. 
216-216Vi  W  Genesee  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TRADE 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  28-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting.  New  Orleans. 

La. 

June  7  —  Annual  meeting.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting.  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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milAllTnCt  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  n 

LUimJNUa  dozen  lens,  there  will  he 

_  _  .  _  Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 

PftTJf  TWV  knowing  just  bow  the 

1  IMJIj  I  IW  account  stands.  This  hook 

a  f\ rs  yx  jrat  rwi  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

fX  I,  I,  U  1J  1  1  The  account  may  he  begun 

rtvvvwn  a  at  any  time,  and  the  balance 

P  A  III/  •  •  struck  at  any  time.  Simple 

Dvl/Il  and  Practical. 

p_5__  eft  For  sate  by 

rrice.  »x.uu  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

To  Canada,  $1.25  33.1  West  .10th  St.,  New  York 
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LIGHTNINGS 

conductors! 

aMEgg  cst.i  1  e 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 
Tituftvllle  -  ] 


Tractor — Oils— Harvester 


Mr.  .Tones  at  a  dinner  party  had  been 
trying  to  say  something  nice  to  his  host¬ 
ess.  “What  a  small  appetite  you  have. 
Mr.  Jones.”  she  remarked.  “To  sit  next 
to  you.  Mrs.  Smith.”  he  replied,  “would 
cause  any  man  to  lose  his  appetite.^  And 
then  he  wondered  whv  he  wasn’t  invited 
to  the  next  affair. — New  York  Globe. 


SO  KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"“I  PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  We  Pay 

Ml  the  freight  and  rave  you  money.  Direct 
t|  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
rc-fl  Catalog  of  Farm, Poultry  anil  Lawn  Fence 

KITSEi-.AAN  BROS.  Dopt-230MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


When  you  \vritp  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LAND  PH  teres  t.OWKI;  -HEAVY  ACREAGE 
PLANTED  IN  SOUTH 

The  reported  values  of  farm  land  in 
the  different  States  show  what  the 
farmers  have  been  going  through  during 
the  past  two  years.  Laud  prices  were  at 
the  peak  in  1920  at  the  top  of  the  general 
boom  of  that  year*.  At  that  time  they 
were  fully  double  the  prices  given  in  the 
census  of  1910.  Values  sagged  off  some¬ 
what  in  1021,  and  this  year  they  are  off 
5  to  20  per  cent  more  in  most  sections. 

In  some  of  the  Slates  farm  lands  have 
lost  one-third  of  the  boom  price.  Heaviest 
declines  seem  to  be  in  the  West,  where 
land  speculation  was  a  feature  two  years 
ago.  The  drop  is  not  surprising.  West- 
tcru  farmers  recently  had  the  greatest  set¬ 
back  in  years.  Net  returns  were  no 
doubt  far  less  than  those  of  10  years  ago, 
when  land  was  much  lower  than  now, 
even  after  the  last  drop  in  prices.  But 
land  is  not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  old 
prices,  because  the  supply  is  no  longer 
almost  unlimited  and  because  farmers 
feel  very  sure  that  good  years  will  come 
again.  The  past  season  was  considerably 
better  in  net  results  than  in  1920-21,  and 
there  is  reason  for  hope  that  the  coming 
season  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
because  costs  have  come  down  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  prospects  are  bet  l  ex*. 

The  chief  danger  will  be  overplanting, 
to  judge  from  the  big  acreage  of  almost 
everything  planted  in  the  South,  where 
planting  has  been  active  fur  a  month  or 
two  past.  When  everybody  seems  to  he 
going  into  a  crop  it  is  time  for  those  with 
small  capitiil  and  little  experience  to  keep 
out.  The  cotton  weevil  and  the  low  price 
of  corn  have  caused  many  Southern 
farmers  to  thiuk  of  truck  raising,  but 
nothing  is  more  easily  overdone.  North¬ 
ern  farmers  probably  will  plant  too  many 
onions,  and  nothing  but  a  failure  for  some 
will  save  the  chance  of  profit  for  the  rest. 
The  South  already  feels  the  result  of  her 
little  cabbage  boom  this  Spring,  with 
growers  receiving  only  $7  per  ton  in 
some  sections.  If  the  Northern  potato 
market  season  ends  fairly  well  liberal 
planting  in  the  North  aud  West  may  be 
expected.  The  high  average  price  of 
fruit  in  recent  years  will  tempt  many 
people  to  set  out  trees  and  plants.  In 
this  case  the  high  price  of  nursery  stock 
will  tend  to  check  undue  zeal. 

The  continued  outpour  of  potatoes 
from  Maine  and  the  West  has  weakened 
the  markets  considerably.  Prices  are 
down  again  to  the  lowest  tu  December, 
and  fully  25c  below  the  highest  of  the 
season.  Most  of  the  city  markets  seem 
to  be  very  heavily  supplied,  hut  demand 
is  good,  because  there  is  not  much  nearby 
stock  and  nearly  everybody,  including 
many  farmers,  are  buying  potatoes. 
Maine  potatoes  ai'e  going  as  far  as  the 
Middle  West,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the 
corn  belt.  The  old  Pine  Tree  State  11 
break  all  potato  records  this  season  and 
possibly  will  supply  about  one-third  of 
the  old  potatoes  shipped  between  now 
and  the  middle  of  June.  Many  a  fanu 
in  Aroostook  County  must  have  paid  for 
itself  this  season,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
has  paid  for  the  old  fertilizer  bills  hang¬ 
ing  over  from  last,  season. 

The  country  price  of  potatoes  ranges, 
West  to  East,  from  70c  to  *  1 . 75  per  100 
lbs.,  and  the  cities  range  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
The  city  price  holds  better  than  the 
country  price,  because  the  dealers  own 
the  stock  in  the  cities  and  will  not 
readily  let  go  at  a  loss. 

Prices  of  apples  have  been  holding 
fairly  well  in  the  cities,  but  the  market 
seems  unsettled  in  shipping  sections. 
Stock  in  the  country  is  owned  at  this 
season  mostly  by  dealers,  aud  in  Western 
New  York  the  asking  price  lias  been 
about  the  same  as  in  New  York  City,  or 
close  to  $S  per  barrel.  This  price  is  not 
far  from  the  general  range  in  Eastern 
city  markets.  The  great  bulk  of  the  car- 
lot  supply  of  barreled  apples  seems  to 
be  held  in  the  storage  houses  in  New 
York  State.  Western  apples  are  reported 
nearly  cleaned  up.  although  shipments 
are  still  coming  at  a  fair  rale  for  the 
time  of  the  year.  Prices  are  holding  about 
the  same  for  good  firm  stock,  but 
apples  which  have  become  softened  con¬ 
siderably  are  sold  at  cut  prices.  General 
range  for  best  grade  Northwestern  Wine- 
saps  is  $3  to  $3.50. 

Rather  heavy  shipments  of  fresh  fruit 
have  been  arriving  from  South  America, 
and  the  larger  cities  have  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  fresh  peaches,  melons  and 
pears.  Most  of  these  are  rather  ordinary 
in  quality,  but  the  pears  seem  to  carry 
best  of  anything.  The  trip  from  South 
America  is  about  four  days  longer  than 


ennener  fabric  tires.  It  is  an  opportunity 
to  secure  Goodrich  quality  — an  assur¬ 
ance  of  Goodrich  standards  of  work¬ 
manship  and  materials  — with  the 
advantage  of  a  price  which  speaks  for 
itself. 

$10.90  will  buy  the  Goodrich  “55” — 
the  new  tire  for  the  popular  light  cars. 
The  splendid  construction  is  made 
better  yet  by  the  thick  anti-skid  tread  of 
scientific  safety  design,  made  of  specially 
toughened  rubber. 

A  Goodrich  for  $10.90!  That  means 
great  value.  Your  dealer  is  ready  to 
supply  you. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

oAkron,  Ohio 

HOME  OF  THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD 


$ id  Cflve 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-grow  ing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 


—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  whiie  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm  * 
ers  in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for  . 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming  M 
and  Stock  Raising  :|| 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set- 

tiers  wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances.  lac 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  lljjw! 

opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 

and  British  Columbia,  reduced  railway  rates. 

etc.,  write  wl 


Beware !  E  til  ess  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  ou  tablets  you 
are  not  gettixxg  gemxiue  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millious.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism.  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 


f  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  ol  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 
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lbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  objeot  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mentai  safety  valve. 


This  Man  Has  a  Heart 

The  following  story  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

“Max  Schwarzer.  who  owns  the  tene¬ 
ment  house  at  217  Bowery,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Magistrate  Harris  recently  on  the 
complaint  of  Louis  Schlett,  tenement 
house  inspector,  who  said  Schwarzer  had 
failed  to  plug  up  holes  in  the  walls  of 
a  room  in  the  house. 

“  ‘Judge.’  said  Schwarzer,  ‘I  plugged 
up  those  holes  like  the  inspector  told  me, 
but  no  sooner  were  those  holes  plugged  up 
and  everything  made  fine  like  the  law 
calls  for. ‘than  1  heard  a  meowing  in  the 
wall.  Judge,  I  love  animals,  and  I’m  not 
one  of  those  who  hate  eats. 

“  ‘Well.  I  hear  this  meowing  in  the 
wall,  and,  Judge,  I  get  busy  and  poke 
new  holes  in  the  wall  to  locate  the  noise, 
for  I  figured  we  had  plastered  a  eat  m 
the  wall,  and,  well.  Judge, ^  a  man  can  t 
plaster  a  dumb  animal  up  in  a  wall  and 
leave  it  there  to  starve,  ami- — - 

“  ‘Anyway,  your  honor.  T  finally  come 
to  the  corner  and  poke  a  hole  in  the  wall 
I’d  just  fixed  up.  like  the  inspector  wants, 
when  what  do  I  see  inside  the  wall  all 
thin  and  scared  looking,  but  a  cat.  and 
she's  sitting  there  protecting  seven  little 
kittens.  Judge,  those  kitten  were  just 
horn.  She  must  have  crawled  in  there 
and  had  them  while  we  were  working  on 
the  wall  like  the  inspector  ordered. 

“‘Judge,  I  list'd  coaxing  and  milk  ana 
a  bit  of  fish  and  meat  to  get  the  cat  to 
come  out  and  firing  her  babies,  but  she 
wouldn’t  move.  All  she'd  do  was  to  meow 
weak  like,  and  stare  at  you  as  if  she 
was  daring  you  to  hurt  her  seven  fialnes. 
I  tried  all  ways  <>f  getting  lier  out,  and 
I  look  in  with  a  light  and  see  that  those 
babies  of  hers  were  still  blind — fco  young 
their  eyes  are  still  shut.  They  were  hun¬ 
gry.  too.  and  I  shoved  gome  milk  in  to 
the  mother  eat.  because  she  was  sort  of 
thin  and  weak  looking. 

“  ‘I  asked  about  it.  and  a  man  told  me 
that  it  took  nine  days  for  a  kittens  eyes 
to  op^u.  And,  your  honor,  I  uni  t  got 

the  heart  to - ’  ”  ....  ,  a 

“Neither  has  this  court.”  interrupted 
Magistrate  Harris.  “This  case  is  ad¬ 
journed  until  those  kittens  get  their  eyes 
open.” 


Maintain  the  Rural  School 

The  writer,  as  a  country  girl,  went  to 
the  district  school,  and  later  attended  col¬ 
lege,  marrying  a  college  professor.  So  1 
feel  that  my  couvicious  are  the  result  ot 
experience.  I  have  followed  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  of  the  rural  versus 
the  consolidated  schools  with  interest,  and 
cannot  repress  the  desire  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  mv  appreciation  of  the  remarks 
of  S.  A.  M..  page  570,  also  the  editorial 
on  page  3, SO.  The  mere  possession  of  tools 
not  give  skill  in  their  nse.  Long 
hours  of  practice  arc  required  to  gain 
proficiency  in  instrumental  music,  or 
speed  with  the  typewriter.  Even  so.  best 
results  are  not  obtained  by  an  “examina¬ 
tion.”  study  of  many  subjects,  and  real 
training  in  few  or  none.  v\  ould  thor¬ 
oughness  be  any  disadvantage  even  to 
embryo  statesmen,  or  governors  i  Lloyd 
George  is  said  to  have  made  the  state¬ 
ment,  after  the  dose  of  the  late  M  orld 
War,  that  the  hope  >f  the  world  lay  in 
the  sane  thinking  of  the  rural  population 

of  America.  ,  „  , ,  „  . 

Can  the  nation  and  the  world  afford 
to  lose  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the 
country  home  and  the  rural  schools.'1  lew. 
indeed!  are  those  who  have  the  mental 
balance  and  the  moral  force  to  withstand 
the  social  code  which  decrees  that  we 
must  at  all  hazards  appear  as  well  as 
others.  Unnumbered  thousands  have  gone 
down  in  the  race,  to  financial  and  moral 
wreckage.  In  the  cities  especially  is  this 
force  most  keenly  felt,  the  poor  trying  to 
imitate  the  rich,  and  these  in  turn  striv¬ 
ing  to  outdo  each  other,  Such  influences 
exclude  all  proper  appreciation  of  lifes 
real  values,  and  their  outworking  may  he 
compared  to  the  unnatural  growth  of  the 
forest  trees  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  a  tree  grown  in  the  open. 

*  I  maintain  that  while  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  Tammany  leader  to  develop  in  the 
city  or  consolidated'  schools,  the  rural 
schools,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  training  of 
a  Lincoln.  Extreme  cases,  not  at  all  the 
rule,  while  moral  worth  and  beauty  are 
not  always  the  result  of  living  close  to 
Nature,  nor  is  moral  deformity  always  the 
result,  of  the  artificial  environment  in  city 
and  consolidated  schools.  1  submit  that 
such  are  the  tendencies,  and  they  are  very 
peal.  E.  H. 

Michigan. 


Trustee’s  Power  in  Building  School 

At  the  last  annual  school  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  new  school,  and  the 
chairman  appointed  a  building  committee 
of  five,  one  of  whom  is  the  trustee.  This 
committee  visited  several  schools,  and 
finally  decided  on  the  style  and  estimated 
cost  of  a  suitable  building,  and  hired  a 
local  contractor  to  do  the  work  for  the 
committee.  There  were  no  vri  fieri  con¬ 
tracts,  nor  did  he  agree  to  build  for  a 
specified  sum,  hut  to  buy  material  and 
furnish  help  by  the  day  as  economically 
as  possible,  bills  to  he  presented  regularly 


to  one  member  of  the  committee,  who  was 
empowered  by  the  others  to  keep  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  how  the  work  was 
progressing.  This  man  performed  his 
work  faithfully,  and  after  a  time  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress,  nor  were  the 
bills  presented  to  him,  as  agreed,  but  the 
builder,  by  applying  to  the  trustee,  re¬ 
ceived  orders  on  the  treasurer  and  was 
paid.  The  committee,  through  this  man, 
ordered  him  to  cease  work :  he  refused, 
applied  to  the  trustee,  threatened  to  bring 
suit  unless  permitted  to  continue,  and, 
forthwith,  said  member  of  the  committee 
resigned.  Trustee  said  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  another;  that  the  builder 
was  in  the  right  and  must  finish  the 
school,  and  the  work  goes  on.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stands,  two  with  the  builder,  at 
any  cost,  and  two  who  think  the  building 
will  exceed  the  appropriation.  AY  ill  you 
give  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  build¬ 


er  had  grounds  for  a  suit,  and  if  the 
trustee  should  not  have  named  another 
member,  instead  of  assuming  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  himself.  t.  p. 

New  York. 

The  educational  law  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  of  every 
school  district,  and  they  shall  have  pow¬ 
er  to  build  such  school  houses  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  taxpayers.  The  trustee 
has  power  to  appoint  a  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  him,  or  had  the  right  to  ask  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  him.  but  he  remained  the 
head  of  the  governing  power  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was 
a  school  building  built  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  of  the  residents  of  the  district. 

The  trustee  would  have  done  better  had 
he  had  a  written  contract  with  the  build¬ 
er;  then  there  could  have  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  be  was  to  do.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  threatened  lawsuit  by  the 
builder  without  knowing  all  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  case,  but  had  he 
brought  an  action  it  would  have  been  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  district,  whether  the 
builder  was  right  or  wrong  It  Would  be 
advisable  to  stand  behind  your  trustee 
while  he  is  in  office,  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  work  he  has  done  he 
probably  will  not  be  offended  if  you  elect 
someone  else  next  year.  N.  T. 


Conducting  a  Tea  Room 

We  are  living  in  a  beautiful  building 
in  a  park  which  belongs  to  this  city.  My 
husband  has  been  appointed  custodian  of 
this  chateau.  There  is  a  large  tea  room, 
fitted  up  with  tables  and  chairs,  dishes, 
etc.  Pan  you  advise  me  in  any  way  how 


to  open  up  and  run  the  tea  room?  I 
would  like  to  decorate  il  and  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  in  some  way.  It  is  entirely  new 
to  me  in  every  way,  as  we  came  here  from 
a  little  country  place.  This  place  was 
purchased  by  the  city  and  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  boys  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  recent  war.  The  woman  who  was 
here  before  l  came  catered  to  large  par¬ 
ties.  The  complaint  which  comes  from 
the  poorer  class  of  taxpayers  is  that  there 
never  is  any  privilege  for  them  to  enjoy 
any  pleasures  in  this  building,  because 
they  can’t  afford  to  give  large  parties. 
1  would  like  to  know  how  I  could  run  it 
so  all  could  enjoy  it.  E.  M.  d. 

Oklahoma. 

For  a  person  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  business  to  open  a  full-fledged 
ten  room  seems  uncertain  as  to  results. 
Such  a  business  is  very  expensive,  both 
to  lit  up  and  to  run.  Not  only  skill  in 
cooking  and  serving,  but  also  in  buying 
materials,  is  imperative.  If  the  room  is 
there,  with  tables,  chairs  and  dishes,  our 
advice  would  be  to  begin  by  serving  tea, 
coffee,  and  sandwiches,  cakes  or  pies, 
working  out  the  tea-room  idea  by  de¬ 
grees,  If,  as  suggested,  the  appeal  is  to 
be  made  by  popular  prices,  rather  than 


by  catering  to  the  exclusive  class,  the 
quiet  tea-room  idea  is  loss  likely  to  be  a 
success.  Decorations  may  he  made  at¬ 
tractive  by  giving  an  air  of  light  and 
cheerfulness.  Painted  walls  with  a  sten¬ 
cil  decoration  are  very  effective.  Yellow 
walls  with  a  stencil  border  of  bright  bine, 
the  furniture  painted  to  match,  would 
be  pretty,  and  table  runners  of  un¬ 
bleached  toweling  with  a  little  blue 
decoration  would  carry  out  the  idea.  Of 
course  if  you  already  have  dishes  with 
a  colored  border,  decorations  should  be 
planned  to  harmonize  with  them. 

A  cook  book  that  yon  would  find  useful 
is  “Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.”  by 
Frances  Lowe  Smith,  as  this  will  tell 
how  to  cook  in  quantity.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  extend  the 
enterprise  you  are  considering,  but  even 
experienced  people  sometimes  fail  in  the 
restaurant  business,  and  one  entirely  in¬ 
experienced  should  progress  slowly.  A 
small  beginning  in  an  unambitious  way 
will  tell  you  whether  you  are  fitted  for 
the  business,  and  whether  its  possibili¬ 
ties  warrant  the  expense  involved  in 
starting  an  attractive  tea  room. 


The  Value  of  Hot  Corn 

One  evening  during  the  cold  spell  my 
wife  said :  "Moogaly  has  caked  udder.” 
Upon  examination  I  found  one  quarter 
quite  hard.  There  T  was.  “all  of  a  heap" 
— no  experience,  nine  miles  to  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  no  conveyance.  T  went' into  the 
house  to  study  a  bit,  and  my  eye  was 
caught  by  some  corn  in  a  pan  in  the  oven, 
heating  for  the  chickens  in  the  morning. 
I  knew  the  caked  udder  needed  heat  and 
grease  of  some  kind,  but  lioic  to  apply  it? 


April  1,  1922 

Then  the  idea  struck  me..  I  put  about 
four  quarts  of  hot  corn  in  a  bag  and  took 
my  own  “sassafolas"  box  in  my  pocket 
(that  is  a  concoction  of  vaseline,  sassa¬ 
fras  oil  and  camphor),  and  went  out  to 
the  barn.  Now  my  two  cows  have  got 
so  they  would  let  me  carry  them  if  I 
could,  and  always  come  nosing  me  for  th* 
nubbins  1  carry  in  my  pockets  for  them, 
for  L  use  nubbins  in  place  of  a  whip. 
First,  1  thoroughly  greased  the  caked  ud¬ 
der  with  the  "snssafoln"  and  then  I  held 
the  bag  of  hot  corn  against  and  around  it 
until  I  nearly  burned  my  fingers  with  it, 
it  was  so  hot,  and  there  I  held  it  while 
“Moogal.v”  blew  and  backed,  but  she  soon 
held  still  when  she  felt  that  grateful 
warmth ;  I  held  it  until  I  could  not  hold 
it  any  longer,  my  fingers  got  so  cramped, 
and  as  true  as  I  tell  you  I  felt  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  right  then  and  there.  It.  seemed 
as  if  the  cake  dissolved.  I  did  the  same 
the  next  morning  and  the  next,  night,  and 
she  was  cured — three  applications  of  say 
15  minutes  each.  Well,  that  bag  of  hot 
corn  felt  so  good  that  1  made  another 
just  like  it  and  put.  it  in  my  cold  bed, 
and  every  night  since  I  have  mv  “corn 
bag.” 

My  wife  uses  too  much  coffee,  and 
casting  about  for  some  way  to  cut  down 
her  increasing  consumption  of  the  drug, 
and  having  had  experience  of  various  sub¬ 
stitutes.  I  browned  some  nice  corn  just 
like  coffee,  and  ground  it  and  requested 
her  to  make  me  some  coffee  from  that. 
Consequence  is  we  have  “corn  coffee”  reg¬ 
ularly  once  or  twice  a  day ;  use  less 
drugs,  cut  the  cost,  and  nobody  has  any 
“grounds  for  complain!.”  as  a  few 
grounds  are  only  “food,”  and  swallow 
easily.  Friends,  thank  your  lucky  stars 
that  corn  is  cheap.  Just  use  more  of  it. 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  the  best,  pan¬ 
cakes  on  earth:  One  cut!  fresh  ground 
cornmeal,  one  cup  buckwheat  flour,  one 
cup  wheat  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar  or 
New  Orleans  molasses,  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda,  one  and  one-half  cups 
butternrik  or  one,  cup  buttermilk  and 
half  a  cup  of  hot  ’ water,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Anyone  who  cannot  relish 
these  griddle  cakes  should  see  a  doctor. 
My  wife  says  I  have  them  all  beat. 

Pennsylvania.  geo.  h.  parke. 


Smoked  Herring 

Can  some  of  your  readers  give  me  a 
recipe  for  preparing  smoked,  or  red  her¬ 
ring,  such  as  we  used  to  buy  in  every 
grocery  store?  I  have  tried  twice  with 
the  formula  given  me,  and  in  each  case 
they  moulded.  F.  B.  L. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  methods  of  smoking 
fish  for  eating.  Eels  are  usually  salted 
lightly  and  then  cooked  in  the  smoke. 
Lake  herring  or  ciscoes  are  salted  lightly 
and  smoked  lightly,  and  will  not  keep  any 
length  of  time  unless  put  in  cold  storage. 
Herring  or  other  fish  which  are  to  be 
kept  a  long  time  without  special  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  salted  heavily  and  smoked  a 
long  time. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  preparing 
Ted  herring,  but  more  depends  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  one  using  them  than  on 
the  formula  itself.  Anyone  can  make  a 
product  that  will  keep,  by  simply  taking 
1  m  ins  lo  salt  the  fish  very  heavily  and 
then  smoking  it  a  long  time.  In  the  places 
where  the  fish  are  smoked  for  market 
they  may  be  kept  in  very  strong  brine  for 
several  months  or  even  years  before  smok¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  too  heavily  salted  when 
taken  out  they  are  freshened  in  sea  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  claimed  that  sen  water  is  bet¬ 
tor  than  fresh  water  for  this  purpose. 
Possibly  this  is  because  it  will  not  he  so 
likely  to  take  out  too  much  salt  from  any 
part  of  the  fish. 

After  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  brine 
they  are  strung  on  small  sticks  and  dried 
several  days  before  being  put  in  the  smoke 
houses,  w  here  they  are  smoked  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  important  point  seems 
to  he  to  get  the  fish  dry  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  taking  them  from  the  pickle, 
and  then  to  keep  them  dry  while  being 
smoked,  and  afterward. 

Possibly  the  formula  givpn  F.  B,  L. 
was  all  right,  but  he  neglected  to  get  his 
fish  dry  quickly  enough.  In  a  strong 
brine,  the  fish  will  not  be  hurt  h.v  staying 
much  longer  than  called  for  by  the  formu¬ 
la,  but  it  will  he  necessary  to  freshen 
them  before  smoking.  After  freshening 
and  stringing,  the  fish  should  be  hung  in 
the  open  air  for  several  hours  until  the 
water  lias  drained  away  and  the  surface 
has  dried  a  little.  Then  they  may  be 
hung  in  the  smokehouse. 

A  very  delicious  product  is  made  by 
salting  and  smoking  lake  herring  or  cis¬ 
coes  very  lightly.  The  fish  are  opened 
along  the  belly  and  put  in  a  mild  brine  for 
a  few  hours  before  being  smoked.  It 
makes  a  better  product  to  prop  the  belly 
open  with  a  small  stick  so  that  the  fish 
are  sjnoked  inside  as  well  as  out.  After 
the  fish  have  been  in  a  mild  smoke  for 
four  or  five  hours  the  dampers  are  closed 
and  the  fires  built  up  so  ns  to  cook  them 
for  nnp  nr  two  hours.  A  lake  herring 
smoked  as  indicated  above  should  have 
a  small  piece  of  butter  placed  inside  and 
then  be  propped  up  on  its  back  iu  a  bak¬ 
ing  pan  in  a  hot  oven  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes.  Served  with  a  generous  helping  of 
mashed  potatoes  it  is  a  dish  to  make  any¬ 
one  hungry.  ai.kked  c.  weed. 


Nurse:  ‘‘Why.  Bobby,  you  selfish 

little  boy.  Why  didn’t  you  give  your 
sister  a  piece  of  your  apple?”  Bobby: 
“I  gave  her  the  seeds.  She  can  plant  ’em 
and  have  a  whole  orchard.” — Kingston 
Standard. 


This  is  the  little  daughter  of  W.  M.  Grey,  County  Agent  at  Sanford,  Mo. — Ruth 
Barbara  Grey.  She  is  called  “Club  material  in  the  making,”  of  the  sweetheart  of 
the  corn.  At  any  rate,  she  has  a  good  garden  for  a  background  and  knows  how 

to  select  corn. 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  dairyman  started  out  to 
make  his  head  sire  do  his  share  of  the  work  about  the  farm  and  on  the  road. 
Thus  we  have  him  harnessed  to  the  milk  cart.  The  dairyman  is  Gustave  Noss. 
We  have  heard  of  one  case  where  the  bull  is  worked  in  a  tread  power  and  made 
to  pump  water  for  the  cows.  Another  farmer  thinks  he  can  use  his  two  bulls 

to  work  an  electric  light  plant. 


School  Notes 


Puncture  Proof  Tires 


mine  isolation  Hospital ,  Milwaukee  Board  of  Health,  comes  the  following:  “We  have 
l  Lee  Puncture-proof  tires  for  the  past  four  years— used  the  first  Puncture-proof  Cords  1 

bm  la,i  •*  «•  ««•«  •/  w*  *«*  w  LEE 

t 

EXCEPTIONAL  mileage  and  no  punctures.”  What  a  world  of  saving,  in 

time,  money  and  annoyance,  Lee  Puncture-proof  Tires  represent  on 
the  farm. 

Equipped  with  Lee  Puncture-proofs,  your  automotive  equipment  gives  the 
maximum  of  non-stop  service. 

Nails,  spikes,  broken  glass  or  metal  have  no  menace  for  Lee  Puncture-proof 
tires  because  into  them  are  built  three  permanent  layers  of  case-hardened 
steel  discs  that  no  metal  can  penetrate.  Yet,  Lee  Puncture-proofs  are  as 
resilient — as  easy  ridine  — as  ordinarv  rmpumat-i^c 


An  Imported  Citizen  on  Schools 

I  am  living  in  a  district  where  there  is 
consolidation.  I  think  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  is  good  for  the  majority  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  but  not  for  me  and  a  few  others 
who  are  living  in  the  farther  end. 

M.v  children  would  have  to  meet  the 
bus  one  mile  from  home  at  eight  oelock. 
ami  to  get  there,  they  would  have  to  go 
through  a  road  very  often  impassable  in 
Winter,  and  from  there  ride  one  hour. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  wait  for 
the  bus.  and  in  had  weather  they  would 
he  all  wet  or  frozen,  and  the  doctor  needed 
afterward.  So  I  am  sending  them  to  a 
school  iu  another  district,  but  only  one 
mile  from  home.  I  have  to  pay  $40  and 
$4.1  each  child  a  year.  It  is  more  than  I 
can  afford,  so,  considering  my  case  and 
many  are  like  me,  I  certainly  would  he 
glad  if  those  districts  were  changed,  so 
that  one  would  not  have  to  send  children 
five  miles  when  there  is  a  school  within 
one  mile. 

With  all  their  faults,  in  most  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  you  can 
send  your  children  to  the  nearest  scho1-'1 
without  any  questions  being  a 
is  true  that  those  schools  over  tnere  are 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  hut  that 
way  the  poorer  dist  ricts  have  just  as  much 
chance  as  the  richest. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

ecutive  Offices  2 45  West  55'*  Str. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


coNsuonootfa 


Samples  & 


In  my  case  it  is  not  that  tho  district 
where  I  am  living  is  a  poor  one.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  composed  of  richer  country 
places,  and  I  am  employed  in  one ;  but 
the  school  taxes  are  less  than  half  of  the 
one  where  I  am  sending  my  children.  ( 

A.  F. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


Farms  in  Sunny  Southern 
Jersey 

Send  for  our  free,  illustrated  catalogue,  map  and  photos  do- 

•crlbtnsr  faTra  RF  X  I  -  -  -- - * -  *  - 

bargain*  around  -DL..AU 
counties,  *b*o  near  Coast 
ground  of  America  ;  g i 
tha  world' *  beat  markee 
farms,  also  grain,  dairy, 

mwoftt  price*.  _ 

Wo  peraunaliv  ibspett  ti 
range  from  $1,000 
and  equipped,  Tell  us  s 


IFUL  VINELAND  J&g 

.  close  to  Atlantic.  City*  rhe  play- 
:reat*st  froir  and  poultry  -enter  and 
et:  *pe<ialtxtn*  in  frt/ir  and  poultry 

.... - tror*  and  general  :  arm*,  at  owners' 

Not  connected  with  any  City  farm  agencies. 


PACKERS 


Resolutions  on  Rural  Schools 

The  following  were  passed  by  Pulaski 
Orange  No.  730  at  their  regular  meeting, 
March  7,1922: 

Whereas,  The  question  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation  is  coming  to  occupy  a  more  and 
more  prominent  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
rural  people  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

II  HF.REA8,  The  study  of  the  question 
has  reached  a  stage  where  our  rural  peo¬ 
ple  should  formulate  certain  definite  pol¬ 
icies,  Therefore,  he  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  Pu¬ 
laski  Grange  No.  730.  believe  that  prog¬ 
ress-  iu  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters  af¬ 
fecting  human  progress  in  a  democratic 
state  must  start  with,  and  emanate  from, 
conditions  existing  nt  this  time,  that  such 
progress  must  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
the  rural  people  affected  thereby  and  be 
Inaugurated  gradually  by  the  people 
themselves  along  wholesome  evolutionary 
lines,  and  not  by  revolutionary  methods; 
and  he  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  believe  there  are 
two  cornerstones  upon  which  ideal  edu¬ 
cational  conditions  must  rest  :  namely, 
better  physical  conditions  in  and  around 
our  schools  and  a  larger  supply  of  well- 
trained  rural  teachers.  That  to  meet  the 
former,  the  rural  people  must  study  the 
question  of  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
to  meet  the  latter  the  State  should  he 
called  upon  to  organize  in  all  of  the  comi¬ 
ties  of  the  State  in  rural  nr  village  high 
schools,  training  classes  for  teachers  tin¬ 
der  the  direction  of  competent  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  with  adequate  equipment.  We 
believe  that  the  conditions  surrounding 
students  in  the  State  normal  schools  to 
(Continued  on  page  (So) 
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Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


.World’s  Best 

fe.Roofing 


SALT  that  MELTS 

like  a  Snow  Flake — its  advantages 


St  Factory 
W  Prices 


That  mild  even  flavor  that  merely  tells 
you  salt  has  been  used,  comes  only  from  a 
perfect,  instantly  dissolving  salt. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  differs  from 
all  other  salts  because  of  its  soft,  tiny 
porous  flakes  that  melt  as  instantly  as  a 
snow  flake.  That  is  why  it  surpasses 
slow  dissolving  hard  granular  crystal  salt 
or  solid  flake  salt,  for  every  farm  purpose. 

Colonial  is  absolutely  pure,  without  mois¬ 
ture.  Will  not  cake  or  lump  as  ordinary 
salts  do. 

Put  up  in  70  lb.  bags  of  linenized  material 
which  makes  splendid  toweling. 


Cluster  Met&l  Shingles,  V*CHmp,  Corru- 
.Sc audios $e&ia,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ing's.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock -Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
oner  ever  made.  ^  ;  v  ^ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

.-•iMt  iess;  outlast  throe  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  lire.  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 


r  Colonial 

‘Nos.-  e?«o- 


low  prices  and  free  ** 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all  H 
in-between  dealer's^ 
profit®.  Ask  for  Book  ,Jr. 
No.  ITS 


I0W  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Mode 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garnges.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  stvles, 

TME  rnwARDS  MFG.  CO., 

H.t  17.1  Pika  SI..  Cincinntn.  0. 


COLONIAL 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY— A 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N  Y.  Boston,  Mass 
FOB  STOCK  SALT-USE  COLONIAL  BLO 


IV  hen  you  U'rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Y  or  ker  and  you  'It  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. ' '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 


UNDERGROUND  LINES  AERIAL  LINES  BUILDINGS  SWITCHBOARDS  TELEPHONES 


Breaking 

Construction  Records 


Simp 


Wear  Beautiful  Silks  and  Woolens 

SILK,  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  DRESS  GOODS  j):^\ 

Serviceable  fabrics  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Money 
Order  should  accompany  order.  ^ 

35"  Satin  Messaline  —While.  56"  All  Wool  Tweed — Tan,  j  i 

tan,  grey,  biown,  navy,  black.  copen,  periwinkle, 

lavender, 


$149 

*  Yard 


A  wonderful  fabric,  a  a  oq  grey 

sold  recently  at  3)  I  *J  hague, 

$2.50  yard.  .  .  ^  Yard 

Home  sewing  is  a  very  popular  way  to  save  money.  Let  us  supply  the 
goods  to  make  it  a  success.  Our  guarantee  goes  with  purchase. 

PERKINS  SILK  SHOP,  Dept.  S.  W.  128  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Material  for 

Suit,  3'A  tjards 
$5.22 


Material  for 
Frock,  5  uards 
$6.95 


BUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  20% 


FERTILIZERS 


We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OP  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croiton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  45  William  Street,  New  York 


Protect  your 
seed  corn, 
save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


Non  -poisonous — Ready  to  use— No  mixin 

Will  not  clog  any  Planter 

Large  can,  for  2  bo.  seed,  $1.50 
Small  can,  for  1  bn.  seed,  1.00 

From  your  denier  or  by  mail  (prepaid] 
from  uidirect.  Write  for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Bx  500H  New  Britain,  Connecticut 


SAVES 

WPlANTOtC 


Farm  for  Sale— 1295  Acres  Between  ifoeliester 

and  Syracuse,  on  Baige  canal,  two  miles  front  State 
road  and  New  York  Central  R.R  Six  sets  of  Build¬ 
ings.  Write  for  description.  T.  A  VACKEL.  Lyons,  N.V. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


485 


iBetter  Gardens 

V EASY  TO  KILL  WEED! 

'<)■  AND  MULCH  THE  SOIL 


BARKER 

WELDER.  MULCI.'.R 
AND  CULTIVATOR 


Planet  Jr. 


IIP 


Have  A 

^rm  House 

But  A 

Cool  Cellar 


School  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  4S3) 

be  such  as  to  I  rain  prospective  teachers 
away  from  anil  not  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  the  rural  school 
teachers.  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  we  believe  in  the  rural 
schools  located  within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  the  rural  home,  and  strongly 
oppose  any  effort  to  deprive  the  rural  in¬ 
habitants  of  their  schools  as  located. 
And  he  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  such 
centralization  of  power  as  would  place  the 
control  of  the  education  of  our  children  in 
the  hands  of  a  select  few,  and  that  any 
effort  to  centralize  power,  which  is  in 
effect  the  power  to  consolidate,  shall  at 
all  times  be  opposed  by  our  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  submitted  to  the  Oswego 
County  Pomona  Orange,  with  the  request 
that  that  body  approve  the  same  and  ad¬ 
vance  them  to  the  New  York  State 
Grange  for  its  consideration. 

L.  J,  FARMER, 

H.  F.  FOSTER. 

WM.  MACLEOD, 

Committee. 

It.  N.-Y. — It  is  our  desire  to  give  a 
faithful  report  of  the  feeling  among  coun¬ 
try  people  regarding  the  rural  school 
question.  The  above  resolution  was 
passed  after  a  study  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one's  report.  It  is  like  several 
others.  We  shall  be  giad  to  print  other 
expressions  of  honest  opinion.  We  can¬ 
not  print  everything,  but  we  will  give 
both  sides  a  fair  hearing. 


Twenty  years  of  active  duty 

still  shooting  hard  and  straight 


Keeping  Apples  on  one  Side 
and  Potatoes  on  the  Other 

with  the 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

'My  New-Idea  stives  remark¬ 
able  satisfaction,  lam  keeping 
apples  on  one  side  of  the  heater- 
potatoes  on  the  other,  and  they 
keep  ns  well  as  if  no  heater  was 
in  the  cellar.” 

George  Cook, Jamesville,  N.Y. 

You  can  have  an  abundance 
of  warmth  and  comfort  in 
every  room.  New-Idea  uses 
little  fuel,  fills  the  home  with 
healthful  warm  air  and  will 
not  spoil  fruit  and  vegetables 
stored  in  the  cellar. 

Send  for  free  copy  of 
"Warmth  and  Comfort.  ” 

Ut  ica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

I.ire  dealers  lea  tilt'd  in  territories 
not  represented 


CROWS,  hawks,  and  other  devastating  pests  never  get  away 
from  this  man. 

For  twenty  years  he  has  been  using  the  same  Stevens  shotgun, 
and  for  twenty  years  his  trusty  old  gun  has  continued  to  throw 
the  same  hard-hitting,  even  pattern. 

Through  the  years,  the  endurance  and  accuracy  of  Stevens 
guns  have  remained  unsurpassed.  When  you  pay  more  than 
the  price  of  a  Stevens  gun,  you  don’t  get  more  gun  quality  — 
you  are  paying  for  frills  and  ornaments. 

It's  easy  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  Stevens 

Here’s  the  test  for  a  full  choke:  on  a  piece  of  paper  draw  a 
circle  30  inches  in  diameter;  measure  off  40  yards  and  fire  into 
it.  Your  Stevens  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  70%  of  the  pellets 
into  that  circle. 

A  Stevens  modified  choke  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  <;o%. 
And  a  Stevens  cylinder  bore  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  40%. 
Try  it.  Only  a  perfectly  bored  gun  will  meet  this  test. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  small  bore  rifles  and 
shotguns  of  every  description.  Ask  at  your  dealer’s  or  write 
for  the  interesting  catalog  describing  in  detail  the  complete 
Stevens  line.  Address: 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

l  Department  K-311.  .  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation , 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  jo  Church  Street ,  AVtc  York. 


The  Schoolhouse  for  Sunday  School 

Can  you  advise  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  law  in  New  Jersey  compelling  the 
Board  of  Education  to  have  a  district 
school  opened  for  Sunday  school?  We 
are  about  miles  from  the  nearest 

church,  and  for  some  years  the  school- 
house  has  been  used  for  Sunday  school. 
About  two  months  ago  a  member  of  the 
school  hoard  hired  a  new  janitor.  This 
janitor  refuses  to  open  the  schoolhouse  for 
Sunday  school  for  less  thau  50  cents. 
The  collections  at  the  Sunday  school  do 
not:  warrant,  this  amount  being  paid,  and 
upon  appealing  to  the  member  of  the 
school  hoard  who  hired  this  janitor,  he 
states  that  the  board  can  do  nothing,  as 
the  janitor  is  responsible  for  the  snliool- 
liouse  and  fire  for  school,  and  whatever 
he  wants  to  charge  is  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  The  janitor  only  charges  115  cents 
for  opening  the  schoolhouse  for  parent- 
teachers’  meetings.  MRS.  P.  s. 

They  are  legally  right.  On  referring 
the  case  to  the  State  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Trenton,  we  are  told  : 

"The  local  Board  of  Edueatiou  has  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  matter.  Chapter  .‘142 
of  the  Laws  of  1920  make  it  entirely  dis¬ 
cretionary  with  Boards  of  Education 
whether  schoolhouses  shall  he  used  outside 
iff  school  hours  for  other  than  school  pur¬ 
poses, 

‘‘If  a  school  board  chooses  to  allow  a 
school  building  under  irs  control  to  be 
used  ou  Sundays  for  Sunday  school  ses¬ 
sions,  it.  has  a  legal  right  to  do  so  either 
with  ot*  without  charge,  for  the  use  of  the 
building.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
of  Education  does  not  choose  to  allow  its 
buildings  to  he  used  for  such  a  purpose, 
its  decision  cannot  be  interfered  with.'’ 


The  famous  Stevens  Guarantee 

Every  firearm  turned  out  by  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  Co.  has 
attached  a  tag  on  which  is  printed  the  Stevens  guarantee. 
This  tag  is  your  insurance  for  Stevens  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Read  carefully  this  guarantee. 


PRICE  Mode!  335  Stevens,  double-barrel,  ham- 
inc.  tax  mertess  shotgua — other  models  ranging  from 
$32.40  S19.50loS56.00. 


WvtU  iciiety  jbr  fidl  infvtmaiion 

FARM  POWER  MACH. CORP. 

2S6  Court  Rochost «r,  N.  Y- 

•EjatelMaching  factor  £o. 

233 JickjonSt.,  JOUET.  ILLINOIS 


PRICE 
inc.  tax 
$43.50 


Model  520  Steven9  repeating  shotgun— 
Stevens  made  the  first  bammerless  repeaters. 


President  Garfield  on  Education 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in 
one  of  my  old  books  an  address  delivered 
by  ex-Prcsident  Garfield  before  the  liter¬ 
ary  societies  of  Iliram  College  in  1867. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  passage  of 
this  address.  The  thought  is  the  same, 
hut  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation  is  masterly: 

“School  committees  would  summarily 
dismiss  the  teacher  who  should  have  til  - 
good  sense  and  courage  to  spend  three 
days  of  each  week  with  her  pupils  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  teaching  them  the  names, 
peculiarities,  and  uses  of  rooks,  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers,  and  the  ’beautiful 
story  of  the  animals,  birds,  and  insect; 
which  fill  the  world  with  life  and  beauty. 
They  will  applaud  her  for  continuing 
to  perpetrate  that  undefended  and  un- 
defensible  outrage  upon  the  laws  of 
physical  and  intellectual  life  which  keeps 
a  little  child  silting  in  silence,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  hold  his  mind  to  the  words  of 
a  printed  page,  for  six  hours  a  day. 
Herod  was  merciful,  for  he  finished  bis 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  in  a  day  ;  hut 
this  practice  kills  by  the  savagery  of  slow 
torture.  And  what  is  the  child  directed 
to  study?  Besides  the  mass  of  words  and 
sentences  which  he  is  compelled  to  memor¬ 
ize,  not  our  syllable  of  which  he  under¬ 
stands.  at  eight  or  10  years  of  age  ho  is 
set  to  work  on  English*  grammar — one  of 
the  most  complex,  intricate,  and  meta¬ 
physical  of  studies,  requiring  a  mind  of 
much  muscle  and  discipline  to  master  it 
Thus  are  squandered — nay,  far  worse  than 
squandered — those  thrice  precious  years 
when  the  child  is  all  ear.  and  eye.  when 
its  eager  spirit,  with  unsalable  curiosity, 
hungers  and  thirsts  to  know  the  what  and 
the  why  of  the  world  and  its  wonderful 
furniture.  We  silence  its  sweet  clamor 
by  cramming  its  hungry  mind  with  words, 
words,  empty,  meaningless  words.  It  asks 
for  bread  and  we  give  it  a  stone.  It  is  to 
me  a  perpetual  wonder  that  any  child’s 
love  of  knowledge  survives  the  outrages 
of  the  schoolhouse.” 

To  all  of  which  I  say  amen — and.  again. 


“■ore  Potatoes” 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 

V  planting.  Work  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  A.  simple,  strong, 
durable  mact  ne.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eta. 
A.  4,  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOT  D  STERLING.  ILI*. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York 


M  Don’t  do  garden  work  the 
slow, backbreakingway.  The 

BARKER  makes  tho  finest  gardens 
W  fffj  Si  ffrjpl  possible — quickly,  easily.  Simply  A 
ITf  7T1  Pu*h  along  rows  (like  lawn  mower)  t* 

HiUUUMmUm—  8  blade*  revolving against  under- \ 
ground  knife  destroy  the  weods  and  In  same  operation 
bri  nk  the  crust  Into  a  level,  porous,  moisture- retaining 


mulch.  Aerateaoil.  "Rest  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.''  Has 
leal  guards,  also  shovels  for  deopor  cultivation.  Ahoy 
can  tun  It — Jo  marc  and  better  wutk  than  10  rv>«— kj 

men  with  hoes.  r  -'y-yc,; 

Writs  for  FREE  BOOK 

Illustrated  book,  pootpald,  gives  prices  do- 
livered  to  your  station,  contain*  valuable  in- 
formation  on  gardening,  letters  from  users,  KAftw* 
etc.  A  cord  brings  it.  Write  today. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.  DA** 

Box  57  David  City ,  Nob.  fosHi- 


An  even  better  Jt 
riding  cultivator® 

New  features  and  improve¬ 
ments  suggested  by  years  of 
try-out  with  former  models 
have  built  even  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  into  this  new  Planet 
Jr.  No.  77  Pivot  Wheel  Rid¬ 
ing  Cultivator.  Designed  by 
practical  experience  in  actual 
field  work,  No.  77  permits 
clean,  rapid  cultivation, 
greater  ease  of  handling,  and 
is  stronger  where  others  have 
proved  weakest. 

Examine  No.  77  at  your  im¬ 
plement  dealer’s— or  write  us  for 
full  details. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38 

5th  and  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


FOG. DRIZZLE  or 

» DELUGE  What  matter?  j 
SP**  Inside  a  FISH  BRAND  j 

REHEX  SLICKER 

qou’re  aluiaijs  drq  and 
happq.  -  A.  J.  Tower  Co.  j 


Send  today  for  new  Planet  Jr 
catalog. 


EKfiStt  BONDS 

Safe  -  5%  Interest  -  Tax  Free 


Price  at  the  market,  to  vield  about  4  De¬ 
nominations  :  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 
You  can  invest  a  sum  as  small  as  $40  in 
these  bonds  which  will  be  safe,  tax-exempt 
with  interest  payable  twice  a  year. 

Write  for  circular  with  full  information 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
Springfield  Mass. 


in 
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by  Chirf  W,  II,  Mornn  and  Secret 
Service  operatives  March  1!).  Two  ar¬ 
rests  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
recovery  of  the  securities,  according  to 
the  report,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

official*  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  issued  an  order  March  21 
directing  (100,000  miners  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  and  anthracite  coal  fields  to  stop 
work  at  midnight,  March  31,  when  the 
present  agreement  with  the  operators 
will  expire. 

Fire  in  storage  buildings  connected 
with  the  Wallobout  Market,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V..  March  21.  caused  loss  estimated 
at  $50,000.  and  for  a  time  threatened 
buildings  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Four  buildings  of  tbe  plant  of  the 
Carborundum  Company  in  Keasbey.  N. 
.1..  were  destroyed  March  21  by  a  fire 
which  started  in  the  storehouse.  Com¬ 
pany  officials  estimated  the  damage  at 
$50,000. 

For  the  second  time  in  two  weeks  fire 
broke  out  March  21  in  Trinity  Parish 
House,  in  (ho  rear  of  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Chape],  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street. 
New  York,  and  before  it  was  brought 
under  control  did  $100,000  damage, 
burned  out  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
of  the  building  and'  endangered  for  a 
time  the  priceless  records  of  Trinity 
Church,  stored  in  the  Fulton  Street  end 
of  the  structure. 

WASHINGTON. — A  saving  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  will  accrue  directly  to 
shippers  of  the  United  States  in  1022  as 
a  result  of  freight  rate  reductions  already 
in  effect,  according  to  Dr,  Juli lit1  Pitrme- 
lee.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Kcnnomios.  This  will  result  in  a  low¬ 
ered  cost  of  living  for  every  resident  of 
the  country,  ns  lowered  freight  rates  are 
reflected  in  reduced  prices  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  building  materials  and  all  other 
necessities  and  commodities.  If  the  cost 
of  railroad  labor  can  be  reduced  there  is 
justification  for  the  belief  that  lf)22  will 
see  only  the  beginning  of  a  general  rate 
reduction.  The  saving  of  $300,000,000  to 
shippers  may  save  consumers  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  lower  living  costs,  it  is 
estimated. 

President  Harding  March  20  issued  an 
order  recalling  all  American  troops  now 
stationed  in  Germany.  The  order  goes 
into  effect  at  once,  but  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  explained  that  the  evacuation  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  regular  army 
transports  now  in  service,  and  will  not 
be  completed  until  July  3  of  this  year. 
When  this  order  is  executed  only  the  sol¬ 
diers  engaged  in  the  graves  registration 
service,  now  nearly  completed,  will  be 
left  on  European  soil,  and  the  work  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  will 
have  been  ended. 

The  Government  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  must  spend  a  total  of  $3S.44  for 
i-very  resident  of  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary  Mellon's  estimates, 
if  the  general  soldier  bonus  is  added  to 
the  appropriations  already  planned. 
Without  the  bonus  hill,  estimated  to  cost 
$-100,000,000  a  year,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  will  be 
$3-1.04  for  each  resident  "f  the  country. 
From  the  pockethooks  of  taxpayers  the 
Government  plans  to  remove  next  year 
$31.70  for  every  resident  of  the  country. 
This  leaves  a  deficit  of  $2.N5  a  resident. 
Tbe  addition  of  the  bonus  expense  would 
increase  the  deficit  to  $0.05  for  each  resi¬ 
dent.  With  tbe  bonus  added  to  the  cost 
of  Government  the  head  of  a  family  of 
five  persons  will  contribute  1o  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  total  of  $102.20  in  income 
taxes  and  levies,  tobacco,  amusements 
and  such  other  things  as  Congress  may 
decide  to  tax  to  take  care  of  the  bonus. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — In  a  fire  that  swept 
through  the  Union  Depot  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  March  15  a  score  of 
buildings  were  destroyed,  one  fireman 
killed  and  a  score  injured  and  damage 
done  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  It  was 
tbe  biggest  fire  in  the  history  of  Chicago 
since  the  conflagration  of  1x71.  and 
threatened  for  a  time  to  repeat  the  his¬ 
tory  of  rliat  disaster.  Only  after  a  four- 
hour  battle  did  firemen  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  blaze  under  control.  The  entire 
block  bounded  by  Jackson  Boulevard.  Van 
Buren  Street  and  Clinton  and  Canal 
Streets  was  devastated.  Not  less  than 
120  firms,  the  underwriters  estimate,  are 
rendered  homeless  by  the  conflagration. 
The  number  of  employees  who  are  ren¬ 
dered  temporarily  jobless  is  sot  at  25.000. 
Incendiarism  was  blamed  for  the  fire  by 
the  authoriMes. 

Thefts  of  merchandise  from  New  York 
Central  Railroad  cars  on  an  enormous 
scale  resulted  in  the  indictment  at  Buf¬ 
falo  March  10  of  railroad  detectives, 
saloonkeepers,  merchants,  chauffeurs  and 
others,  who  arc  alleged  to  have  made 
up  a  ring  of  thieves  and  fences  that  han¬ 
dled  goods  worth  $2,000,000  a  year  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  indictments 
were  reported  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
which  for  10  days  has  been  hearing  evi¬ 
dence  gathered  by  a  force  of  investiga¬ 
tors,  Whisky  and  alcohol  comprised  the 
chief  loot  of  the  ring  during  the  last 
year,  it  was  said  by  Deter  .T.  Bently  of 
New  York,  special  attorney  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral.  Since  January.  1021.  25  robberies 
of  cars  containing  liquor  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  and  the  claims  on  these  alone 
total  $750,000.  Among  the  men  indicted 
were  John  J.  Maloney,  former  chief  of 
(lie  New  York  Central  police  force  at 
Buffalo,  and  several  inspectors,  lieuten¬ 
ants  and  detectives  who  were  discharged 
several  months  ago  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  inquiry.  Others  indicted  were  in  the 
service  of  the  railroad  until  indictment 
was  found. 

An  apparently  old  and  crippled  beg¬ 
gar.  Nicola  De  Ponilo  iff  Yonkers,  was 
examined  in  the  Night  Court.  New  York 
City.  March  16.  He  was  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  hank  book  with  a  balance  of 
$0,000  and  an  insurance  policy  for 

$2,500.  Ho  had  been  depositing  an 
average  of  $10  a  day.  lie  was  given  30 
days  iu  the  workhouse. 

Two  indictments  against  seven  men 

alleged  to  have  entered  into  a  $2,000,000 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
Government  in  connection  with  the 

monthly  fur  sales  tax  payments  were 
returned  March  17  by  the  Grand  Jury 
to  Judge  Mack  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  New  York.  Those  indicted 
were  Morris  Rosonblum.  former  Deputy 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue;  Herman 
Sehuss.  Melville  Newmnrk,  actuary  for 

the  American  Fur  Dealers’  Association; 
Benjamin  Weiss,  n  furrier;  William 
Sherman,  an  actuary;  Julius  Davison, 
lawyer  and  a  receiver  in  bankruptcy,  and 
Barnett  Wcingoid,  whose  fur  shop  was 
seized  by  agents  of  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  Bowers  for  unpaid  taxes.  The 
indictments  recall  several  arrests  made 
about  six  weeks  ago  when  Rosonblum  and 
Sebnss  were  accused  of  having  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  a  rubber  stamp  used  by  cashiers 
in  the  Revenue  Collector's  office. 

Teaching  surgery  by  the  aid  of  movies 
is  an  innovation  about  to  be  tried  out  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  medical 
school.  This  will  be  the  first  medical 
school  in  the  world,  it  is  believed,  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  method.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Dr.  IT.  N.  Torrey  of  Detroit, 
who  not  Only  gave  a  very  fine  moving 
picture  machine  to  the  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  but  sufficient 
money  to  take  care  of  the  expenses  of 
lhe  enterprise.  During  the  Inst  five 
years  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country 
moving  pictures  of  operations  by  famous 
surgeons  have  been  taken,  and  these  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  lectures  at  medical 
conventions. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  unemployment 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  soon 
will  ask  Congress  to  enact  bills  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  vast  land  reclamation 
projects  and  for  development  of  the 
Mississippi  River  basin  by  control  of 
Hood  water,  increase  of  navigability  and 
drainage.  No  estimate  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  involved  was  made  in  the  report, 
approved  by  Samuel  Gotnpers.  which  was 
prepared  by  special  committee  of  the 
labor  organization’s  legislative  committee. 

Edward  FT.  ives.  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Detroit  United  Lines  of 
Detroit,  bis  wife,  throe  children  and  a 
girl  guest  were  killed  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  skidded  into  the  path  of  a  Detroit 
United  Railway  interurban  ear  near 
Rochester.  Mich..  March  19. 

Two  former  soldiers,  who  asserted  they 
had  become  tired  waiting  for  the  bonus 
and  are  alleged  tn  have  admitted  they 
decided  upon  blackmail  as  the  easiest 
means  of  a  livelihood,  were  arrested 
March  19  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  New 
York,  charged  with  threatening  the  life 
of  Robert  Silverman,  building  contractor, 
of  210  West  96th  Street,  unless  he  paid 
I  liein  $10,000.  They  were  charged  w  ith 
blackmail.  It  is  expected  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  prefer  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  negotiable  Liberty 
bonds,  missing  for  many  weeks  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  were  recovered 


Keep  the  story  with  a  Kodak 


Today  it’s  a  picture  of  Grandmother  reading  to  the 
children.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  Aunt  Edna  at  the  wheel 

j 

of  her  new  car,  or  Brother  Bill  back  from  college,  or 
Bobbie  hunting  tiger  with  peaceful  old  Rover  as  the 
tiger,  or — 


There’s  always  another  story  waiting  for  your  Kodak 


Free  at  your  dealer’s  or  from  us — “At  Home 
with  the  Kodak,”  a  well  illustrated  little  book 
that  will  help  in  picture-making  at  your  house. 


iutographic  Kodaks  $6.po  up 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 


SEND  SO  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
send  you  tbe  biggest  work 
^  shoe  bargain  otlered  in  years. 

gk  Made  of  ditrwMi*.  double 
t  a  n  H  t  d  chrimiti  IvuIIut, 
>’  t  ro  n  v  o«k  InHlit-r 
Bello  vs  v 

Bwp  ^  le  112  tie.  [Jilt. 

with  turn!  ttnifl 
^  >>  jz**v 

s  a  |  jsfactiuu 

^  Q  or  money 

^  v  •  promptly  re- 

New  York  City  funded. 


This 
Shut-off 
Saves  Solution 


Flowers  for  the  Roadside  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  4x4) 

weeks,  and  yon  will  have  very  little 
trouble  to  get  the  plants  grow  ing  sturdily. 
A  protection  of  coarse  fibrous  manure 
will  be  necessary,  but  it  should  not  he  ap¬ 
plied  until  after  the  ground  freezes  in  the 
Autumn.  ,  , 

< ’mtYSAXTni  MTTMS. — To  round  out  the 
season  there  are  many  varieties  of  pom¬ 
pon  Chrysanthemums  that  are  ideal  for 
outdoor  bloom.  A  light  frost  will  not  in- 
iure  the  plants  or  blooms,  though  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  canvas  or  paper  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  tbe  frost  is  severe.  Cuttings 
planted  outdoors  in  early  Spring  will  pro¬ 
duce  line  blooming  plants  in  the  Autumn. 
The  plants  should  he  set  8  in.  by  10  in. 
apart,  and  all  laterals  topped  until  Au¬ 
gust.  After  this  date  support  the  plants 
ami  eneouragp  all  growth  in  an  upright 
position.  Late  in  Autumn,  when  all  the 
flowers  are  cut.  some  of  the  plants  may 
bp  protected  with  fl  coarse  mulch  and 
covered  with  sash.  Early  in  the  Spring 
remove  the  mulch  and  ventilate  on  bright 
days.  As  soon  as  growth  starts,  the 
shoots,  several  inches  long,  may  he  rooted, 
or  the  old  plants  dug  up  and  divided  for 
new  stock.  The  newer  and  best  varieties 
are:  Lvnlda,  Area.  Niza.  Idolf.  Doris, 
and  Overbrook.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues. 
A  suggestion  that  may  he  of  assistance  is 
to  try  to  plant  the  flowers  in  some  location 
that  will  form  an  attractive  vista  to  the 
passing  motorists,  who  then  can  see  just 
what  you  have,  and  <  an  even  have  them 
cut  fresh  if  they  so  desire.  The  addition 
of  fresh  vegetables  may  induce  many 
sales.  Many  city  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  now  pay  several  times 
as  much  for  produce  as  the  farmer  re- 
eeives,  and  do  not.  procure  fresh  goods 
even  at  the  exorbitant  prices. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


just  a  grip  of  your  thumb — as  easy  as 
putting  a  trigger— and  the  Auto-Spray 
starts  or  stops  instantly.  There  is  no 
drippmg-no  wasteof  expensivesolution. 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  ON 


has  been  standard  gpraylnp;  equip¬ 
ment  for  18  yea ra.  Over  ;&0,0uu  lira 
in  use  by  Experiment  Station  work¬ 
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Strong  constant  pressure  drives  flue  splay  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  folingn — above  and  below. 
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To  prove  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  your 
lubricating  oils  direet  from  us.  Write  today  for 
tnire  list  mid  full  particulars. 

KEYSTONE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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Renovating  a  Lawn 

Will  you  suggest  how  to  renovate  a 
lawn?  What  grass  there  is  on  it  now 
grows  very  poorly.  Would  a  little  White 
clover  seed  be  any  good  on  it?  I.  c. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  probable  that  this  lawn  Is  starved 
and  in  need  of  fertility,  or  it  may  not 
have  had  proper  preparation  in  the  first 
place.  It.  should  have  had  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  last  Fall,  which  is  raked 
off  in  the  Spring.  If  this  has  not  been 
done,  it  would  be  well  to  sow  fine  bone 
meal  over  it  now,  raking  in  with  a  sharp 
rake.  In  early  April  sow  a  good  mixture 
of  lawn  grass  seed  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  scratching  in  with  a  rake 
both  ways.  Then  roll  with  a  heavy 
roller.  If  the  work  is  done  early,  there 
should  be  a  good  growth.  If  a  lawn  is 
not  well  made  at.  first  there  is  always 
trouble  with  it  later.  The  following  in¬ 
structions.  given  previously  for  making  a 
lawn  on  rough  clay  ground,  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  most  cases,  and  emphasize  the 
need  for  careful  working: 

It  will  be  well  to  use  old.  rotted  cow 
manure  in  liberal  quantity.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  this  he  spread  broadcast  as  evenly 
as  possible,  covering  the  ground  at  least 
■  me  inch,  then  work  it  into  the  soil  with 
the  disk  harrow,  going  over  it  both  ways, 
and  if  it  does  not  seem  to  be  cut  up  as 
finely  as  it  should  he,  go  over  it  again 
diagonally.  After  the  disk  use  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  making  the  surface  as  smooth 
and  level  ns  possible.  A  clod  crusher 
made  in  the  stone  boat  style  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  crushing  the  small  clods  and  level¬ 
ing  the  surface.  You  will  find  that  the 
use  of  these  horse-drawn  implements  will 
leave  the  surface  more  or  less  uneven. 
There  will  he  numerous  bumps  and  hol¬ 
lows  that  will  have  to  he  leveled  before 
the  ground  can  be  considered  ready  for 
seeding.  The  steel  rake  and  shovel  must 
be  used  to  correct  this  trouble.  The 
ground  should  he  raked  over,  and  when¬ 
ever  or  wherever  a  bump  is  found  it 
should  he  leveled,  and  the  soil  taken  off 
it  put  into  the  hollow,  which  is  nearly 
always  adjacent.  Sometimes  this  un¬ 
evenness  can  he  corrected  by  the  use  of 
the  steel  rake  alone,  but  often  the 
shovel  will  have  to  be  used.  After  the 
whole  plot  has  been  raked  over  and  lev¬ 
eled.  a  hand  roller  weighing  500  lbs.  or  so 
should  be  run  over  it  ;  this  rolling  will 
reveal  all  the  soft,  spots,  which  must  be 
filled.  After  these  have  all  been  attended 
to.  the  ground  should  be  rolled  again, 
going  the  other  way  across  it  this  time. 
This  rolling  will  reveal  the  remaining  soft 
spots,  which  must  be  filled  and  leveled  off 
as  before.  These  depressions  made  by 
the  roller  can  easily  be  filled  by  raking 
in  fine  soil  from  the  surrounding  surface. 
Don’t,  be  afraid  to  use  the  roller;  if  your 
ground  is  in  good  working  order,  the 
roller  will  do  no  harm,  and,  besides,  it  is 
the  only  way  you  can  find  the  soft  spots 
and  [nit  them  in  shape  so  they  will  not 
show  up  after  ground  is  seeded.  The  sec¬ 
ond  rolling  and  leveling  should  put  the 
ground  in  shape  for  seeding. 

The  seeding  down  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  making  a  good  lawn.  In  the 
first  place,  only  the  very  best  lawn  grass 
seed  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  used 
in  sufficient  quantity,  too;  for  to  skimp 
in  the  sowing  is  to  spoil  the  whole  job. 
At  least  100  lbs.  of  seed  t<>  the  acre  should 
be  used.  This  should  be  hand  -  sown. 
Lawn  grass  seed  is  too  fine  and  light 
weight  ro  he  sown  with  a  machine.  The 
only  time  a  seeder  can  be  used  is  when 
there  is  a  total  calm.  The  slightest  wind 
is  apt  to  carry  away  the  seed  and  deposit 
it  anywhere  except  where  it  should  he. 
when  sown  by  a  machine.  When  sown  by 
hand  the  sower  can  bend  over  until  his 
hand  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  thus 
scatter  the  seed  just  where  he  wants  it, 
even  though  there  should  be  considerable 
breeze  moving. 

After  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground  is 
In  be  raked  over,  preferably  with  a 
wooden  hand  rake.  This  raking  is  best 
accomplished  with  the  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  movement,  as  is  employed  with  the 
steel  rake  in  the  breaking  down  of  rough 
and  uneven  places  in  the  garden  when 
getting  ready  for  planting.  ^ At' ter  this 
ground  is  raked  over  ns  described  above, 
it  must  be  gone  over  with  the  hand  roller 
to  settle  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Right 
here  I  want,  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  finishing  the  job  with  the  roller.  If 
(he  roller  is  imt  used  after  seeding,  and  a 
drv  spell  of  a  few  days  should  come  on  at 
the  time  the  seed  is  germinating,  it  will 
in  all  probability  be  destroyed.  There¬ 
fore,  do  not  neglect  rolling  the  ground 
after  seeding.  When  seeding  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  hot,  dry  weather,  a  light  mulch  of 
clean  straw  should  he  spread  over  the 
ground  to  give  partial  shade  and  thus 
protect  the  young  grass  from  injury  at 
n  critical  time  iu  its  existence.  Some 
lawn  men  sow  a  small  quantity  of  oats 
with  the  grass  seed  in  Summer.  The 
oats  come  up  quickly,  grow  rapidly  and 
afford  protection  to  the  young  grass. 

Newly  made  lawns  should  not  lie  cut 
until  the  grass  is  5  or  6  in.  high ;  for  the 
first  cutting  a  one-horse  mower  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited.  The  cutter  bar  should  be  set 
so  that  it  will  cut  the  grass  8  in.  above 
the  ground.  At  the  second  and  subse¬ 
quent  cuttings  the  lawn  mower  can  be 
used.  Imt  cut  high  if  weather  is  dry.  and 
cut  only  when  actually  necessary  until 
the  grass  becomes  well  established.  Weeds 
will  bother  some  at  first,  hut  the  growth 
of  grass  and  the  mowing  will  soon  put 
them  out  of  commission.  That  is,  all 
kinds  except  plantain,  dandelion,  and 
luiekhorn,  which  may  have  to  be  hand- 
pulled. 
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p>se.  Tell  us  your  w  ants  aud  let  us  quote  you 
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One  Gallon  of  Gasoline 
Takes  the  Place  of  Four  Men 

Yes,  there’s  a  big  difference  between  the 
cost  of  one  gallon  of  gasoline  and  the 
wages  of  four  men,  yet  in  the  tending 
of  row  crops  this  amount  may  be  made 
a  daily  saving  with  a  SPRYYVHEEL 
TRACTOR. 

But  the  saving  of  money  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  secured  by  the  owner  of  one  of 
these  wonderful  little  $150  ti actors.  He 
saves  fertilizer  and  he  cultivates  his  crops 
whenever  cultivation  will  do  them  the 
most  good  from  seed  time  to  harvest. 
More  than  this,  he  cultivates  them  better 
tlmn  he  could  with  manual  labor. 

Records  show  increases  in  profit  from  the 
same  field  of  from  1009?)  to  500%  through 
the  use  of  this  simple  little  power  hoe. 

If  you  cultivate  row  crops,  write  us  for 
more  information  about  this  practical,  fool¬ 
proof  little  machine.  Weighs  only  135  lbs. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

34  Alger  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  1  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family.  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  countrv  home. 
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Up  from  the  sea  the  wild  north  wind  is 
blowing 

Under  the  sky’s  gray  arch; 

Smiling.  1  watch  the  shaken  elm  houghs, 
knowing 

It  is  the  wind  of  March. 

Between  the  passing  and  the  coming  sea¬ 
son, 

This  stormy  interlude 
Gives  to  our  Winter-wearied  hearts  a 
reason 

For  trustful  gratitude. 

— JOHN  G.  WHITTLES. 

My  sister  sent  me  that  verse  the  other 
day.  She  has  passed  through  a  long  and 
rather  tiresome  Winter  in  New  England. 
Many  of  us  carry  within  us  "Winter- 
wearied  hearts.”  iu  spite  of  all  the  "phil¬ 
osophy"  we  can  muster.  1  have  letters 
from  people  in  the  Central  West  who  ex¬ 
press  astonishment  at  what  we  write 
about  the  hard  Winter.  With  them  it 
has  been  a  mild  season,  with  little  snow 
and  ice.  and  with  the  wheat  green  nearly 
all  through.  There  has  been  little  of  that 
here.  Now  that  the  snow  has  disappeared, 
cold  winds  are  blowing  down  from  the 
north,  and  frost  is  still  in  the  ground  in 
sheltered  places.  March  came  in  like  a 
lion  and  is  staying  with  ns  like  a  tiger. 
I  was  thinking  of  this  poem  of  Whittier's 
the  other  day  as  1  stood  in  one  of  our 
back  bill  orchards  and  looked  off  over  the 
valley.  Far  across  to  the  Hudson  the 
west  side  of  the  Palisades  rose  bright  and 
cold.  Here  and  there  little  brown  patches 
showed  where  farm  fields  had  been  out 
out.  White  spots  with  here  and  there 
a  bright  glitter  like  a  star  showed  where 
the  sun  had  illumined  the  windows  of 
some  church  or  schoolhou.se.  In  between 
lay  the  wide  rolling  country,  dotted  with 
little  towns  or  dark  patches  of  wood.  It 
is  a  strange  thing,  but  this  old,  long- 
settled  country  has  more  timber  than 
many  a  farming  section  not  half  so  long 
from  the  wilderness. 

*  *  *  * 

While  I  stood  there  looking  off  east  to 
those  sun-gilded  hills,  a  sudden  dark 
flurry  of  suow  crept  up  behind  us.  The 
darkening  squall  blew  over  us,  shutting 
out  the  sun  and  spitting  out  great  flakes 
of  snow  as  it  hurried  on.  In  10  minutes 
it  was  over,  and  the  sun  shone  once  more ; 
but  I  watched  that  cloud  pass  along  to 
the  Hudson,  casting  its  shadow  and  spit¬ 
ting  its  white,  impotent  venom  until  it 
disappeared  over  the  bluff.  And  after  it 
passed  the  sun  was  still  shining,  and  the 
clear  March  wind  was  drying  up  the 
damp  and  sloppy  dimples  on  the  face  of 
Nature  What  a  glorious  tiling  it  would 
he  if  we  poor  humans  could  regard  the 
storms  of  life  as  peacefully  and  confidently 
as  the  good  old  earth  regards  these  flurries 
of  wind  and  water  which  sweep  over  her. 
They  pass,  and  the  sun  always  follows* 
them,  and  the  grass  comes  iu  to  heal  the 
sears.  All  our  orchards  are  named. 
We  like  to  identify  them,  and  have  them 
recall  old  friends  or  places.  The  orchard 
where  we  were  working  on  that  blustering 
March  day  is  called  Stringfellow,  named 
after  the  man  who,  -0  years  ago.  advo¬ 
cated  the  theory  of  root-priming- — that  is, 
cutting  the  roots  of  nursery  trees  back 
to  mere  stubs  and-  planting  them  in  small 
holes.  It  was  in  this  orchard  that  our 
folks  tried  out  the  largest  experiment  in 
such  planting  ever  attempted  at  the  North. 
We  planted  1,000  small  peach  tides,  cut¬ 
ting  the  roots  to  mere  stubs,  and  putting 
them  into  holes  made  by  driving  a  crow¬ 
bar  into  the  ground.  These  trees  have 
lone  since  been  pulled  out.  but  we  learned 
great  things  from  the  experiment,  and  the 
orchard  stands  today  as  "Slringfcllow.” 
***** 

It  is  now  planted  in  young  apple  trees, 
about  four  years  old.  These  were  closely 
root-pruned,  and  most  of  them  have  made 
rood  growth,  but  they  have  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  headed,  and  many  of  them  have  grown 
into  fantastic  shapes.  Left  to  itself,  a 
tree  or  a  child  will  go  back  to  Nature 
and  develop  the  powers  of  character  best 
fitted  to  enable  it  to  fight  for  its  life 
against  wild  enemies.  The  self-headed 
!roos  and  the  self-raised  man  will  show 
many  strong  and  enduring  qualities,  hut 
a  careful  shaping  or  direction  in  youth 
will  make  a  man  or  tree  far  more  efficient. 
And  so  here  we  were  on  this  blustering 
March  day  trying  to  trim  these  young 
apple-producers  so  they  would  develop 
into  more  useful  citizens.  And  I  tbiok 
these  old  hills  were  never  before  peopled 
hv  in st  suoli  an  assembly,  i  figure  that 
this  farm  of  ours  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  about  250  years — since  the  origi¬ 
nal  Hollander  Imnght  a  great  tract  from 
the  Indians  Here  on  the  sunny  slopes 
of  “Stringfellow”  the  red  men  grew  grapes 
and  built  their  rude  huts.  During  the 
Revolution  sharp-eyed  men  Ia;v  on  this 
hill  and  watched  scouting  parties  of  red- 
coated  Hessians  march  up  the  valley  road. 
A  stout  boy  hoeing  corn  among  the  rooks 
threw  down  his  hoe.  crept  through  the 
woods  to  Paterson,  and  enlisted  to  fight 
in  the  Civil  War.  A  girl  weary  of  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries  and  going  through  the 
small  penurious  life  of  these  rocky  hills 
felt  the  call  of  the  West,  and  out  on  the 
prairies  became  a  great  teacher  and 
trainer  of  men.  Yes,  indeed.  "Ktringfel- 
low”  has  played  its  humble  part  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  but  never  before  had  it  been 
peopled  by  such  a  company  as  stood  in 
the  March  wind  and  started  those  young 
1  rees  on  the  road  to  good  apple  citizen¬ 
ship. 


There  was  a  woman  with  a  hrilliant 
red  hat,  with  folded  arms  and  head  on 
one  side,  studying  the  head  of  a  Baldwin. 
Should  she  cut  out  that  inside  limb  or 
let  it  go?  Here  was  another  in  rich  furs 
trying  to  cut  off  a  good-sized  sucker  with 
a  penknife.  See  that  man  of  evident  sub¬ 
stance.  saw  in  hand,  trying  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  that  ‘‘double-header"?  There 
were  about  25  of  them,  men  and  women, 
representing  the  class  ill  horticulture  at 
Columbia  University.  Some  of  them  have 
farms  of  their  own  ;  others  dream  of  a 
piece  of  land  where  in  the  future  they 
may  plant  an  orchard.  Last  Summer 
Professor  Findlay  came  out  with  some  of 
his  students,  and  I  showed  them  this 
“Stringfellow"  orchard.  The  trees  had 
made  a  good  growth,  hut  they  had  never 
been  headed  properly.  Professor  Findlay 
viewed  them  with  joy.  I  presume  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  would  feel  much  the  same 
way  if  he  were  to  see  a  great  crowd  of 
husky,  uncouth  fellows,  big  and  strong, 
but  with  no  idea  of  discipline  or  training. 
The  soldier  would  see  the  possibilities*  of 
such  great  awkward  fellows  if  they  could 
be  trained  properly,  or  some  skilled  and 
experienced  teacher  would  feel  much  the 
same  way  iu  viewing  a  group  of  little 
ones,  badly  managed  and  badly  advised. 
How  she  would  enjoy  training  and  prun¬ 
ing  them  for  good  citizenship!  In  much 
the  same  way  Prof.  Findlay  saw  in 
these  vigorous,  but  misshapen,  trees  the 
vision  of  a  great  orchard — if  they  could 
only  he  headed  out  and  shaped  for  busi¬ 
ness.  tfo  I  told  him  to  bring  out  his  peo¬ 
ple  aud  go  as  far  as  he  liked.  I  would 
stand  at  one  side  and  let  them  do  their 
worst — or  their  best.  And  so  here  they 
were — with  saw  and  clippers  and  knife, 
heading  off  these  trees  in  their  rush  back 
to  Nature  and  shaping  them  for  civilized 
work. 

***** 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  there  to 
see  it.  You  would  then  understand  how 
impossible  it  is  to  tell  one  how  to  prune 
or  train  a  tree  on  paper.  In  order  to 
understand  it  one  must  be  right  beside 
the  tree  and  get  the  real  spirit  of  it.  I 
though  Prof.  Findlay’s  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  admirable.  First,  he  explained  the 
use  of  the  tools,  how  to  use  the  saw, 
shears  and  knife  without  bruising  the 
tree,  and  how  to  cut  close,  so  as  not  to 
leave  a  stub.  Then  he  inserted  several 
bridge-grafts  and  grafted  a  small  tree, 
showing  how  to  out  scions  and  how  to 
fit  them.  It:  was  made  clear  that  in 
pruning  trees  the  variety  and  its  habit 
of  growth  must  he  considered.  Mc- 
Iutosh.  Wealthy,  Baldwin  and  Sutton, 
each  has  a  particular  habit,  of  growth,  one 
being  upright  like  a  pear,  another  slender 
and  ’ another  thick  and  bushy.  Thus  in 
shaping  i  young  tree  we  must  have  in 
mind  an  ideal  of  what  it  should  be  at  full 
growth.  Wo  did  not  prune  heavily.  The 
useless  or  inside  branches  were  cut  out, 
but  often  where  two  were  growing  close 
together  we  left  them  both.  Another 
year's  growth  will  decide  which  is  the 
stronger.  Many  of  these  young  trees  had 
started  two  stems  at  the  ground,  or 
formed  a  very  low  crotch.  In  most  cases 
these  were  cut  back  to  a  single  trunk. 
In  one  of  the  older  orchards  I  have  many 
trees  badly  headed  in  this  way.  The 
crotches  are  loo  near  the  ground,  and 
with  a  heavy  load  of  fruit  there  will  be 
a  smash,  unless  the  limbs  are  well 
propped.  Tt  was  interesting  to  see  how 
these  men  and  women  went  at  the  job. 
They  worked  in  pairs — two  to  each  tree, 
and'  there  was  much  discussion.  They 
would  first  stand  back  and  study  the  tree, 
then  cut  off  the  suckers,  decide  where  the 
head  should  start,  and  then  go  at  it.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  finer  way  of  teaching 
horticulture.  They  made  notes  of  the 
trees  they  operated  on,  and  they  will  be 
out  again  to  see  how  they  grow  One 
man  said  I  ought  to  present  my  bill  for 
damage  done  to  the  trees;  but.  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  good  and  helpful  job. 

***** 

It  was  the  first  time  a  crowd  of  stu¬ 
dents  had  cvpi*  held  forth  on  my  sunny 
hills,  but  in  one  very  human  respect  they 
were  like  all  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before.  Humanity  may  differ  in 
brain  or  mind  or  color  or  general  charac¬ 
ter.  but  we  are  alike  in  one  thing — we  all 
get  hungry.  Mother  was  a  very  pretty 
girl  in  her  youth.  She  will  deny  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  beauty  of  form  now,  yet  she 
seemed  like  a  very  handsome  woman  as 
she  came  driving  Brownie  through  the 
woods  about  one  o’clock.  Little  Rose  sat 
on  (lie  seat  beside  her.  and  behind  were 
several  large  packages — -dinner.  My 
daughter  appeared  across  the  hill,  carry¬ 
ing  two  tin  buckets.  Thomas  had  built  a 
roaring  fire  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where  a 
scrcpu  of  white  birch  formed  n  wind¬ 
break.  I  brought  piles  of  brush  and  put 
them  around  the  fire.  These,  with  blan¬ 
kets  laid  oxer  them,  made  ns  fine  a  seat 
as  any  of  the  couches  upon  which  the  old 
Romans  reclined  at  their  feasts.  We  had 
three  kinds  of  sandwiches,  frankfurters, 
fried  bacon,  hiseliits.  coffee,  and  little 
cakes.  The  frankfurters  and  bacon  were 
roasted  over  the  fire,  You  took  a  long 
stick,  likp  an  apple  sucker,  ran  the  end  of 
it  through  the  sausage,  aud  then  stood  off 
and  held  it  over  the  hot  fire  until  it  was 
browned  or  burned.  Then  you  put  it 
inside  a  roll  or  biscuit,  shut  your  eyes, 
and  had  several  moments  of  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  gives  one  rather  Strangs 
thoughts  to  see  some  dainty  creature, 
who  looks  as  if  she  lived  on  angel  cake, 
pull  a  browned  sausage  out  of  the  ashes 
and  cat  it  with  her  eyes  rolled  up  in 
cestaey.  I  attributed  it  to  the  March 
wind.  The  bacon  was  crisped  in  the  same 


Users  say:  "GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT 99 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords . 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


•Style  Bead- 


Fabric 

$7.50 

8.00 

9.50 

12.50 

13.50 

14.50 

15.50 


Size 
28  x  3 
30  x  3 

30  x  3^2 
32  x  3  bi 
34  x  3 'i 

31  x  4 

32  x  4 

33  x  4 

34  x  4 

35  X  4 
30  x  4 

32  x  4>fc 

33  x  4  Va 

34  x  4'i 

35  x  4 1  a 
30  x  4 
37  x  4 Is 
33  x  5 
35  x  5 
37  x  5 


We  now  fill  orders  for  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords — $15.00, 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4 — $6.00. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Make 
Every  Day’s 
Labor  Pay  You  More 


The  number  of  bushels  of  Corn 
.you  grow  this  season  need  not  be 
limited  by  your  acreage. 

CYou  can  make 
more  Corn  per  acre 
by  using  V-C  High- 
r  Grade  Fertilizers. 

The  proper  use  of 
r*  V-C  Fert  ilizers  will 
I  give  your  Corn  a 

quick  start,  a  better  stand,  earlier 
maturity,  greater  feeding  value;  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  nubbins,  un- 
soundCornandshrinkageinthecrib. 

This  means  that  you  will  have 
more  Corn  to  sell,  more  Corn  to 
feed  and  more  bushels  of  sound 
Corn  for  each  day  of  labor  spent 
on  the  crop. 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  INCORPORATED 

Port  Wayne,  ind. 

Now  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


There  are  only  so  many  days  in  the 
year  for  growing  the  Corn  Crop. 

You  can  plow  and  prepare  the 
land — plant,  culti-  «  w 
vate  and  harvest  / 

about  a  certain  /  * 

number  of  acres. 

It  has  been  found  » 

that  each  acre  of  # 

corn  requires  about  LziWTi 
5  days  of  labor.  1  W 1  LI 

To  make  the  season  profitable  you 
want  to  get  as  many  bushels  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  day  of  labor. 

These  bushels  you  get  must  be 
made  up  of  ears  of  good  size,  sound 
and  well-filled,  to  represent  real 
money.  Soft  corn  and  nubbins 
will  not  go  far  in  making  pork  or 
milk. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tens. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile.  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  I,a. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Columbus,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla 
Sanford,  Fla. 


Columbia.  S.  C, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Athens.  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Alexandria.  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Charleston.  S.  C. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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are  “healthy.”  Where  can  you  find  n 
better  source  of  potash?  At  ouc  time  I 
counted  10  peoj)lc  squatting  mi  the  ground, 
holding  these  long  sticks  over  the  fire, 
looking  like  a  group  of  fishc-nam  sur¬ 
rounding  a  small  pool.  Mo  t  o"  them 
sorely  had  good  Idles.  We  made  a  great 
!■  access  at  trimming  that  lunch,  and  then 
all  hands  went  at  the  trees  with  renewed 
vigor.  We  beaded,  about  250  trees,  all 
told,  and  I  called  it  a  good  job.  It  was 
a  little  tiresome  to  work  in  the  high  wind, 
hut  as  the  sun  went  low  most  of  us  left 
the  hills  with  genuine  regret.  Next  to 
“Stringfellow”  is  the  “Black”  orchard. 
Here  are  many  McIntosh  and  Wealthy 
trees  which  have  never  been  well  headed. 
They  have  really  made  their  on  n  heads. 
As  T  left  the  hills  it  seemed  ti  me  that 
Hies.  “Stringfellow”  youngsters  (after 
the  i  stial  manner  of  youth)  were  calling 
over  Hie  stone  Avail  to  those  veterans  in 
Black  : 

“Here,  you  old-timers,  take  a  hack  seat! 
We  have  now  received  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  We  are  trained  trees,  and  avc  arc 
to  be  the  people  on  this  farm  in  years  to 
come.  We’ll  show  you  the  power  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

And,  as  is  usual  with  self-made  people, 
the  “Black”  trees  had  but  one  answer: 

“Hoar  the  boys  talk.  Wait  till  you  get 
experience  in  facing  the  wind  and  storms 
on  this  hill.  Then  you  will  Avish  you  had 
the  shape  and  protection  which  Nature 
has  given  us.”  h.  a v.  c. 


ROOFING 


THE  CAPACITY  IS  CAST 
IN  THE  PLATFORM 


That  Unsatisfactory  Hired  Man 

1  think  "Parmer,”  page  175.  would  bet¬ 
ter  get  a  new  man.  or  else  get  rid  of  the 
farm  as  soon  as  possible.  even  to  giving 
it  to  the  present  man.  Avho  seems  to  have 
the  use  of  the  farm  free  and  SNOO  extra. 
If  “Fanner”  gives  him  the  farm  outright. 
Im  will  save  the  taxes  and  repairs  and  the 
$S<)0.  and  the  man  Avill  have  to  get  out 
and  hustle  for  a  living.  e.  f.  n. 


Double  Furrow  System  for  Potatoes 

rot  quickly.  I  cleaned  out  the  outside 
vault  occasionally  and  threw  it  into  the 
pit.  covering  with  a  layer  of  dirt.  When 
I  cleaned  the  henhouse  I  saved  the  best 
portion  in  barrels,  but  the  contents  of  the 
scratching  floors  Aveut  onto  the  compost 
heap. 

In  the  Fall  I  built  a  fence  of  poultry 
netting  around  the  pit,  and  the  enclosure 
was  filled  in  with  leaves.  I  had  plenty, 
for  I  had  nine  large  maple  trees  across 
the  front  of  my  land- 

In  the  Spring  I  had  a  lot  of  rich.  well- 
rotted  compost — just  Avhat.  I  needed.  A 
neighboring  farmer  plowed  for  me.  using 
tin*  double-furrow  system,  similar  to  the 
sketch.  In  the  bottom  of  each  trench  1 
placed  a  layer  of  compost,  covering  lightly 
with  soil.  I  planted  my  potatoes  in  drills 
for  the  manner  of  plowing,  and  the  rich 
fertilizer  enabled  me  to  do  this. 

From  a  small  plot.  not.  larger  than 
about  one-fifteenth  of  an  acre,  I  raised 
about  45  bu.  of  potatoes,  and  big  ones  at 
that.  My  next-door  neighbor  {not  the 
one  who  plowed),  with  his  more  than  300 
acres,  planted  10  times  ns  much  laud  as 
I  did.  but  his  crop  was  a  failure,  and  was 
mostly  small  ones  that  he  had  to  feed  out. 
lie  used  nothing  but  barnyard  manure, 
and  very  sparingly  at  that. 

I  think  the  plowing  bail  much  to  do 
with  my  success,  for  the  trenches  seemed 
to  hold  water  longer.  This  double-furrow 
system  is  especially  adapted  to  dry,  sandy 
soil.  C.  R.  R. 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.Y. — One  trouble  iu  making  such 
a  compost  heap  is  that  plant  diseases  are 
often  carried  on  viues  and  stalks.  If 
there  is  any  such  disease  in  the  garden, 
better  burn  the  infected  plants. 


\Aray.  Now  and  then  the  sausage  or  the 
bacon  might  drop  into  Hie  ashes,  but  what 

of  that?  We  all  know  that  Avood  ashes 
1  *  Ii  111...  ■*  Ttr 


The  Compost  Heap 

Why  do  so  many  people  Avith  gardens 
or  small  farms  burn  all  the  leaves  in  the 
Fall?  A  feAv  years  ago  I  had  a  small 
place  iu  the  country  (two  acres),  devoted 
principally  to  poultry  and  small  fruits. 
I  had  no  fertilizer  for  my  garden,  nor  was 
I  in  a  position  to  get  any  at  that  time. 
This  was  in  the  Spring,  and  I  decided  to 
plan  for  the  next  year  by  making  a  com¬ 
post  heap.  To  be  sure.  I  had  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  about  100  hens,  but  I  felt  I 
wanted  something  else,  for  the  soil  was 
sand.'  and  needed  humus. 

I  dug  a  pit  2  or  3  ft.  deep  aud  10  ft. 
across.  I  threw  in  everything  I  had  of 
a  perishable  nature — rhubarb  leaves,  corn 
husks,  all  vegetable  rinds,  rotten  apples 
and  pears :  in  fact,  anything  that  would 


Dirt 
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THRESHING  TIME  is  payday  on  the  farm.  After  your  long  season 
of  hard  work,  nothing  less  than  full  payment  is  going  to  satisfy  you. 
Whether  your  crop  be  grain,  rice,  peas,  beans,  peanuts  or  any  other  that 
requires  threshing,  you  can  collect  full  pay — the  whole  crop — by  using  a 
Case  Thresher.  That  is  their  first  and  greatest  economy. 

In  addition  to  threshing  clean  and  saving  the  whole  crop,  a  Case  Thresher 
on  your  farm  enables  you  to  thresh  at  the  right  time  to  get  your  crops  to 
market  when  prices  are  highest  or  hauling  conditions  are  best.  That,  some¬ 
times,  is  a  very  real  economy. 

Then  there’s  power  economy.  The  working  parts  of  a  Case  Thresher 
are  few,  simple  and  well  balanced,  making  for  light  weight,  easy  running 
and  saving  in  power. 

Next  comes  their  durability.  Most  of  the  Case  Steel -Built  Thresh¬ 
ers  sold  eighteen  years  ago  are  still  in  use.  The  machines  we  build  today 
are  even  more  durable. 

Due  to  their  simplicity  and  dependability,  Case  Threshers  work  from 
morning  to  night,  requiring  few  adjustments  and  little  attention.  Their 
light  weight  and  rugged  strength  make  it  easy  to  move  them  from  one 
location  to  another.  Their  efficient  work  keeps  teams  and  pitchers  steadily 
busy.  There  are  seven  sizes — 20x28,  22x36,  26x46,  28x50,  32x54,  36x58 
and  40x62,  and  there  is  a  Case  Tractor  to  operate  each  size. 

The  Case  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  Case  Threshers,  Kerosene 
Tractors,  Silo  Fillers,  Baling  Presses,  Road  Machines,  Grand  Detour 
Plows,  and  Disk  Harrows.  See  him,  or  address  a  post  card  to 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY  I 

C Established  1842)  A 

DEPT.  R27  RACINE  WISCONSIN  I 

‘  NOTE;  Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows  and  harrows  made  by  Ike  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 


(GRAND) 

DETOUR 

PLOWS 


the  Genuine  1  H  (1  11 

FAIRBANKS  fSfMi 

500  lb.  Size  HjMMMl 


F-O’B.  Factoriji 

Volume  production  makes  these  low 
prices  possible.  It’s  the  time  tried  and 
proven  Fairbanks  Scale.  You’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  one.  It  will  give  you  the 
accurate  weight  of  everything  you  buy 
or  sell  or  use. 

NEAV  YORK,  CHICAGO. 

Broome  St  Lafayette  St*.  900  S.  AVabash  Art. 


and  forty  other 
principal  cities 
in  the  U.  S. 


You  can  tell  the 
genuine  by  th  e 
world  trade-mark 


Steel  to  steel 
bearings  — 
Arrow  Tip 
Beam — Large 
Platform — 
WideWheels 


CHICAGO, 

900  S.  AVabash  Art. 


-  and  other 

bargains 

CEND  right  now  for  new  list 
•^of  roofing  bargains,  includ¬ 
ing  many  kinds  such  as: 

1.  .  Unusually  good  Light¬ 
weight  remnants.  Soever  roll 
—  Medium- weight,  $1.05  — 
Heavy,  only  $1.35.  ^ 

2.  Special  bargain  in  finest 
grado  red  or  green  slate  rem¬ 
nants.  $1.75  per  square,  in¬ 
cluding  fixtures. 

Order  now.  Offer  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Manufacturers’  Outlet  Dept. 

Buffalo  House  wrecking  & 
Salvage  Co. 

•j22  WaldenAve., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HEABCLAO 


FOR  EVERY 
ROOFING  NEED 


Dept.  L.  C. 


It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  roofing  satisfaction. 

WVik  for  Samp!**. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 


WHEELING.  W  V A . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  e'verv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  w  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  Bubwcribcis  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swlndlftr,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advert or  misleading  advcrtiM-menls  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  culled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subecrihers  nnd  honest, 
responsible  Jinuw-s,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  W«  willingly  u.-c  our  good 
offices  Cs*  Ibis  did,  but  such  eases  should  not.  he.  confused  with  dishonest 
trsunwiinna  We  protect  subscribers  iigaim-f  rogues-,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  Tor  the  debts  of  holiest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
N,nir-e  ,,f  rlie  complaint  most  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  ol  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention 'The  Rural  .New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Did  you  know  The  It.  N.-Y.  acted  as  a  detective  last 
Winter?  A  house  was  entered,  and  the  thief  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  house  owner's  "R.  N.-Y.”  among  other 
things.  The  thief  was  arrested  after  the  authorities 
had  discovered  that  paper  with  the  owner's  name  and 
address  on  it.  Isaac  l.  kip. 

New  Jersey. 

E  seem  to  have  done  nearly  everything  that 
a  paper  can  do.  Suppose  we  say  that  this 
man  was  a  very  wise  and  discriminating  thief ! 
With  opportunity  to  take  all  sorts  of  valuables,  he 
chose  the  most  valuable  tiling  of  all.  even  though  it 
led  to  Ills  arrest.  We  would  like  to  know  what  ar¬ 
ticle  had  special  attractions  for  him. 

* 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  great  changes  are  work¬ 
ing  out  in  the  dairy  business.  For  the  past 
few  years  it  has  been  generally  predicted  that  cows 
would  lie  sold,  farmers  would  abandon  dairying,  and 
that  the  supply  of  milk  would  run  short.  It  is  true 
that  many  cows  have  been  sold,  and  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  have  quit  the  business.  Yet  the  supply  of  milk 
has  been  kept  up  until  there  is  usually  more  than 
can  lie  sold  at  a  profit.  Dairying  is  going  through 
a  process  of  change  much  like  that  followed  by  other 
lines  of  industry.  Years  ago  New  England  was  full 
of  little  mills  and  factories.  Every  little  water 
power  had  its  manufacturing  plant.  Now  they  have 
mostly  disappeared.  Only  those  survive  which  could 
do  a  large  business  or  obtain  the  capital  necessary 
to  put  in  all  modern  labor  necessities.  The  little 
enterprises  run  at  a  waste  of  human  labor  were  the 
ones  to  be  crushed  out.  We  can  remember  that 
when  tltis  change  was  well  under  way  the  older 
people  grieved,  because  they  said  there  would  be  a 
lack  of  shoes,  watches,  cloth  or  jackknives.  Yet 
today,  under  the  new  conditions,  there  are  more  than 
ever  of  these  things.  Dairying  is  working  out  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  smaller  dairies  of  common 
cows,  where  milk-making  is  about  the  only  source  of 
income,  are  passing  away.  Cows  are  being  improved 
by  breeding,  and  there  is  also  improvement  in  feed¬ 
ing.  Farmers  with  capital  or  credit  are  improving 
their  outfits  and  keeping  a  few  more  good  cows.  Many 
fruit  growers  who  formerly  kept  no  stock  now  have 
small  but  choice  herds,  and  follow  Winter  dairying. 
This  gives  Winter  work  for  the  help,  and  manure 
for  the  orchards.  All  these  things  are  working  out 
slowly,  but  as  sure  as  fate.  lake  all  other  industrial 
developments,  it  means  death  to  the  smaller  dairy¬ 
men  who  are  without  capital  or  sound  ci'edit.  and 
who  have  little  other  source  of  income.  The  cruel 
truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  hut  little  hope  for 
them  in  dairying  alone.  Some  of  them  have  stayed 
with  the  cows  too  long  already.  They  would  do 
better  to  work  into  other  crops  or  stock,  and  either 
give  up  the  cows  or  keep  fewer  good  ones  as  a  side 
line.  We  know  how  hard  it  will  be  for  some  of  our 
readers  to  realize  this,  but  these  great  industrial 
changes  come  upon  us  like  a  steam  roller.  It  is 
better  to  prepare  for  it  rather  than  wait  and  be  run 
over. 

# 

IN  regard  to  a  dog  census  mentioned  last  week,  one 
rural  county  in  Ohio  reports  one  dog  for  each 
seven  people.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  for  your  lo¬ 
cality?  Probably  our  best  method  will  be  to  obtain 
the  accurate  figures  for  a  number  of  county  units, 
and  estimate  the  number  of  dogs  to  total  popula¬ 
tion.  Readers  insist  that  our  figures  of  7.000.(1(10 
dogs  for  tlie  eountry  are  too  small.  Yet  in  New  York 
City  there  seems  to  be  only  one  dog  for  50  humans. 

PK 

One  of  the  best  things  about  The  R.  N.-¥.  is  that  it 
gives  us  all  a  chance  to  talk  things  over,  to  compare  our 
experiences,  to  read  what  others  are  doing,  to  see  how 
they  differ  from  us.  In  your  paper  we  common  people, 
who  do  the  actual  digging,  can  have  a  voice.  These 
questions  are  to  us  most  momentous.  Farmers  have 
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nlwavs  worked  to  get  the  best.  They  have  perhaps  not 
tabulated  the  facts,  but  have  kept  the  results  in  their 
heads,  to  he  made  use  of  the  next  year.  f.  w.  c. 

OW  and  then  some  one  makes  a  little  complaint 
because  we  permit  what  he  calls  “Tom,  Dick 
and  Ilarry"  to  express  their  views.  There  are  far 
more  of  these  characters  in  the  world  than  there 
ever  were  of  Thomas.  Richard,  and  Henry,  and  their 
lives  represent  the  typical  struggles  of  the  real 
American  citizen.  It  is  well  enough  to  try  to  in¬ 
struct  them.  but.  they  probably  need,  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing,  a  chance  to  get.  together  and  discuss  their 
differences  reasonably.  We  like  to  provide  this  op¬ 
portunity.  Theve  are  two  widely  separated  methods 
of  imparting  instruction.  One  is  for  the  teacher  to 
dominate  the  entire  situation,  force  Ms  own  views 
upon  the  school,  and  treat  any  discussion  as  lie 
would  a  rebellion.  The  other  is  to  encourage  discus¬ 
sion,  bring  out  original  thought,  and,  if  need  be, 
abandon  old  and  moth-eaten  ideas  when  it  becomes 
e\  blent  that  time  has  made  them  untrue  or  uncouth. 
We  prefer  tlie  latter  method.  We  cannot  always 
print  all  the  communications  which  readers  send  us. 
but  we  will  try  to  give  a  fair  place  to  all  sides  of 
the  discussion. 

* 

HERE  is  no  question  about  the  sincerity  of  many 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  demand  for  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  bonus.  These  young  men  feel 
that  they  deserve  substantial  recognition  from  the 
Government;  that  they  were  promised  substantial 
reward,  and  that  the  nation  may  well  show  the  grati¬ 
tude  which  it  so  profusely  expressed  in  words.  They 
think  these  words  should  he  made  good.  We  know 
enough  about  youth  to  feel  sympathy  for  these  young 
men.  This  republic  must  never  seem  ungrateful,  or 
it  may  not  remain  a  republic.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  fair  to  ask  where  the  money  required  to  pay  this 
bonus  is  to  come  from.  We  think  the  hoys'  mistake 
is  in  assuming  that  the  opposition  to  this  bonus  by 
older  men  represents  ingratitude,  or  a  desire  to  be 
small  and  mean.  That  is  not  true.  The  opposition 
comes  mostly  from  older  men,  who  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  matters,  do  not  see  how  the  money 
can  be  raised.  “Take  it  from  Wall  Street,”  writes 
one  indignant  youth;  but  how  under  our  present 
laws  can  that  he  done  without  injury  to  many  small 
business  enterprises  already  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  taxation?  If  there  is  any  more  taxing  to 
be  done,  we  think  it  should  be  levied  directly  upon 
the  things  which  are  of  least  necessity.  A  national 
tax  on  dogs,  rifles  and  shotguns,  diamonds,  cigar¬ 
ettes,  pianos,  perfumes,  and  similar  things  which 
minister  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  necessity  is  now 
being  proposed.  It  is  true  that  such  taxes  would 
come  largely  out  of  those  who  made  no  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  whatever  during  the  war,  and  they  could  be 
made  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  bonus.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  recognizes  to  the  full  the  services  which  our 
soldiers  rendered  daring  tlie  war.  We  favor  giving 
them  all  they  deserve,  and  more,  but  having  had 
long  experience  in  trying  to  finance  our  own  affairs, 
we  want  to  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from 
before  this  nation  assumes  new  debts. 

* 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
other  agricultural  agencies  operate  an  intensive  bureau 
to  expose  any  poultrymen  or  otherwise  who  practices 
methods  which  are  questionable,  to  say  the  least.  This 
work  should  not,  of  course,  aim  to  supplant,  but  merely 
supplement.  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  splendid  efforts.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  set  his  own  house  in  order,  who  can  he 
expect  to  do  it  for  him?  L.  B. 

I1Y.  he  can  find  innumerable  people  who  crave 
the  job  of  doing  it  for  him;  hut  they  will 
charge  him  more  than  the  house  is  worth.  Then, 
when  once  established,  they  will  bring  in  their  uncles 
and  cousins  and  aunts  until  the  farmer  will  be  driven 
to  the  woodshed  or  the  barn.  That  is  the  usual  re¬ 
sult  when  office-holders  start  out  to  “help  the  good, 
old  farmer”  do  the  things  he  formerly  did  himself. 
He  did  them,  and  did  them  well  in  other  days,  and 
he  will  not  get  what  is  coming  to  him  until  he  does 
them  once  more.  U’c  haw  (jot  to  do  it  ourselves. 

8= 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  living  in  a  period  when  the  rural 
folks  are  coming  into  their  own — politically,  socially, 
commercially,  yes,  intellectually,  artistically,  and  every 
way  educationally.  "You  don’t  have  to  play  down  to 
the  rural  mind,”  and  I’m  glad  of  it!  c. 

HAT  is  from  a  bright  young  man  who  hopes  to 
use  his  education  in  some  line  of  agricultural 
work.  He  is  certainly  living  in  a  glorious  age.  and 
he  will  see  many  wonderful  things  in  fhe  future. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  ever  have  quite  the  thrill 
which  entered  the  hearts  of  the  fine  "old  guard" — 
the  men  who  started  the  old  farmers'  institute  and 
who  stood  by  the  cradle  of  agricultural  education. 
Such  men  as  T.  B.  Terry.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  J.  S. 
Woodward  and  J.  H.  Hale  were  the  pioneers  who 


cleared  the  forest  and  opened  the  land.  We  recall 
several  of  these  okl-timevs  still  living — George  T. 
Powell,  Franklin  Dye  and  John  Gould.  These  men 
had  hut  poor  equipment  and  small  backing,  but  they 
started  the  flame  which  has  grown  like  a  prairie 
fire  until  it  sweeps  the  country.  And  these  men 
probably  did  their  greatest  work  by  “playing  down 
to  the  rural  mind.”  By  that  we  mean  that  they 
knew  more  about  human  nature  than  they  did  about 
science,  and  that,  is  why  they  are  remembered.  Our 
young  friend  will  be  disappointed  if  lie  imagines  that 
tlie  “rural”  mind  is  all  ready  for  his  science.  He 
should  read  the  letters  which  come  to  us  from  people 
who  know  that  their  confidence  will  be  fully  re¬ 
spected.  When  he  gets  out  into  the  world  he  will 
realize  that,  after  all.  the  great  bulk  of  common  peo¬ 
ple  are  moving  very  slowly  up  from  “plain  horse 
sense"!  He  must  learn  to  speak  as  the  common 
people — think  as  the  wise! 

Will  you  toll  me  about  the  chicken  laws  of  New  York 
State?  We  live  in  the  country,  hut  directly  across  the 
road  lives  another  family.  I  raise  a  number  of  ehickeus, 
and,  of  course,  they  go  across  the  road  into  this  neigh¬ 
bor's  yard.  What  I  want  to  know  is  can  they  raise  any 
trouble  or  compel  ns  to  park  them?  Remember,  this  is 
in  the  country,  and  not  in  a  village.  H.r.  L. 

New  York. 

ES,  they  certainly  can  raise  trouble,  and  we  can¬ 
not  blame  them  for  doing  it.  City,  country  or 
suburbs,  the  facts  are  the  same;  a  hen  on  land  be¬ 
longing  to  another  is  a  trespasser  and  a  nuisance, 
the  same  as  a  horse  or  a  cow  would  be.  The  truth 
is  that  your  hens  have  no  business  to  leave  your 
premises.  It  is  a  hard  truth  to  realize  in  some 
cases,  but  none  the  less  it  is  true.  Our  neighbors’ 
hens  come  swarming  over  our  farm.  We  do  not  ob¬ 
ject.  to  them  in  the  orchards  or  grass  or  corn.  In 
such  places  they  probably  do  more  good  than  harm. 
When  they  come  into  the  garden  we  fight — not  phys¬ 
ically,  hut  in  other  ways.  As  we  believe  no  one  has 
any  right  to  tell  his  neighbor  to  "do  as  I  say!  not  as 
I  do,”  we  have  put  a  fence  around  an  old  orchard 
and  keep  the  hens  inside — selecting  a  breed  that  is 
content  to  walk  and  not  fly.  There  is  no  greater 
nuisance  on  the  farm  than  a  wandering  hen  in  the 
garden  or  berry  patch.  Get  right  on  this  subject  and 
admit  it.  Your  hens  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to 
go  on  land  belonging  to  your  neighbor  without  his 
permission.  When  they  do  go  they  must  take  the 
consequences. 

* 

UIi  reports  indicate  quite  heavy  planting  of 
fruit  trees  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  census 
figures  show  a  heavy  loss  in  numbers  of  bearing 
apple  trees,  and  this  led  many  to  conclude  that  fruit 
growing  had  joined  the  "decaying  industries."  That 
is  not  true.  A  census  of  non-hearing  trees  shows  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  West  and  a  slight  gain  in  the  East. 
Thousands  or  millions  of  old  trees  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  They  have  been  slowly  dying  for  years, 
and  their  loss  will  not  affect  the  total  apple  crop. 
The  industry  is  now  being  grouped  more  into  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  with  better  care  for  individual 
trees.  The  stock  of  nursery  trees  this  year  is  short 
and  will  be  well  cleaned  up.  From  New  England 
comes  the  report  of  a  heavy  planting  of  Wealthy 
apples.  Nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  known  be¬ 
fore.  Many  of  Ihese  Wealtbies  are  used  as  fillers — 
to  he  removed  later,  in  permanent  orchards  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  or  Baldwin.  It  will  be  easy  to  overdo  this 
planting  of  Wealthy.  The  variety  ripens  at  the 
wrong  time  for  the  market  to  take  care  of  a  large 
crop.  McIntosh,  with  the  aid  of  good  storage,  is 
likely  to  be  the  standard  apple  for  this  section. 
Fruit  growers  show  their  faith  by  their  works  in 
planting  apple  trees.  There  are  sure  to  be  seasons 
of  heavy  crops  or  low  prices,  when  the  business  will 
not  return  a  profit.  That  is  more  or  less  true  of 
every  business,  and  is  particularly  true  of  fruit 
growing,  for  that  is  the  business  of  averages,  cover¬ 
ing  both  good  and  bad  seasons.  We  are  all  prone  to 
growl  at  conditions  in  a  had  year,  and  carefully  con¬ 
ceal  the  evidence  of  fortune  in  the  good  years.  There 
is  no  question  about  our  ability  to  produce  superior 
fruit  in  this  section,  but  we  are  falling  down  over 
tlie  selling  proposition. 


Brevities 

Acid  phosphate  will  not  cause  scab  on  potatoes.  It 
is  more  likely  to  prevent  it. 

In  Massachusetts  children  are  obliged  to  support 
their  needy  parents,  provided  the  parents  supported 
them  during  their  minority. 

THERE  is  quite  a  little  complaint  about  damage  to 
fruit  buds  from  partridges.  In  some  cases  these  birds 
have  well-nigh  stripped  the  buds  from  young  trees.  We 
like  to  encourage  apple-eating,  but  not  in  the  bud. 

East  week  a  reader  remonstrated  against  the  senti¬ 
mental  habit  of  carving  initials  upon  trees.  In  New 
England  the  men  who  go  scouting  for  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moth  mark  each  tree  they  inspect  with  an  X  or  a  V. 
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A  Farmers*  and  Laborers*  Party 

Will  you  lend  the  influence  of  your  paper  in  au  effort 
to  organize  a  farmers’  and  laborers’  political  party,  pro¬ 
vided  the  same  is  based  upon  a  platform  embodying  only 
reasonable  and  just  principles  and  demands? 

Michigan.  M.  B.  F, 

NO  POLITICAL  ORGAN.  —  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  cannot,  become  the  organ  of  any  narrow 
group,  association  or  party.  No  official  organ  can 
ever  rise  to  influence  or  power  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  An  official  organ  is  necessarily  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  an  official  group.  Its  views  must  be  their 
views.  Its  policies  must  be  their  policies.  The  of¬ 
ficial  organ,  therefore,  can  never  serve  the  public. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  must  always  be  free  and 
independent.  It  is  committed  to  truth  and  justice; 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  It 
can  recognize  no  other  master. 

THE  QUESTION,  however,  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  our  good  friend  because  we  have  repudiated 
the  admonition  that  farmers  must  stay  out.  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Fanners  cannot  escape  the  effect  of  polities. 
rJ  hey  never  did  in  the  past,  they  never  will  in  the 
future.  When  they  were  completely  out  of  politics 
they  were  slaves  and  serfs,  and  peasants.  It  was 
only  as  they  assumed  a  part  in  polities  that  they 
wore  aide  to  demand  a  measure  of  independence  and 
freedom,  and  economic  justice.  It  is  only  as  their 
power  in  polities  is  demonstrated  that  the  full  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  social  and  economic  aspirations  can 
he  realized. 

FARMERS  AND  POLITICS.— To  this  end  we  at 
times  defend  or  condemn  political  measures  and  sup¬ 
port  or  oppose  political  parties  or  candidates:  hut 
we  could  follow  them  only  so  long  as  by  doing  so 
we  served  the  best  interests  of  agriculture.  When 
we  advise  farmers  to  take  part  in  politics,  we  mean 
that  they  take  active  part  in  all  community  and 
public  affairs,  from  the  school  to  the  State  capital 
and  the  White  House.  It  does  not  mean  a  selfish 
hunt  for  office,  hut  a  stand  for  office  is  one  of  its 
privileges.  It  may,  under  proper  circumstances,  be 
one  of  its  duties. 

THE  FARMER  AND  LABOR.— In  a  limited  way 
there  is  a  conflict  of  individual  interest  between 
the  farmer  and  commercial  labor.  Labor  wants 
cheap  food.  The  farmer  wants  a  fair  price  for  it. 
But  as  groups  and  in  u  broad  way  their  interests 
are  common.  Both  are  interested  in  a  large  produc¬ 
tion  and  large  consumption  of  food.  Both  are 
concerned  in  a  reasonable  cost  of  distribution.  Any¬ 
thing  that  encourages  larger  production,  full  con¬ 
sumption.  and  equitable  distribution,  serves  every¬ 
one.  It  is  only  when  selfishness  interrupts  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  things  that  justice  is  defeated  and  the 
best  interests  of  all  are  impaired.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  labor  had  a  just  grievance  against  the 
selfishness  of  capital;  but  in  this  reconstruction 
period  since  the  war.  organized  labor  has  in  many 
instances  abandoned  its  pride  of  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction.  and  has  assumed  the  mistaken  position 
that  the  loss  it.  produces,  the  better  for  labor.  The 
theory  is  that  there  is  about  so  much  work,  and  the 
loss  each  man  does,  (lie  more  men  will  he  employed. 
Industry  is  handicapped  with  petty,  hut  expensive, 
rules  and  nonsensical  arbitrary  restrictions.  No 
bricklayer  is  allowed  to  drive  a  nail  in  a  board;  no 
plumber  may  turn  a  nut  on  a  steam  pipe.  The 
capacity  of  the  best  man  cannot  exceed  the  poorest, 
and  even  the  sons  of  the  workmen  themselves  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  voluntary  apprenticeship 
in  the  father's  trade.  There  are  exceptions.  Indi¬ 
vidual  workmen  realize  the  error  of  restricting  pro¬ 
duction,  hut  they  arc  more  or  less  controlled  by  the 
system;  but  (lie  most,  discouraging  part  of  it  all  is 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  believes  that  it  serves 
its  own  interests  through  these  policies  in  restricting 
production. 

LABOR  AND  WEALTH.— That  a  particular  group 
does  profit  for  a  time,  no  one  will  deny;  but  that 
this  policy  can  become  permanent  or  embrace  all 
labor  is  impossible.  No  industry  can  long  survive  it. 
For  the  most  part  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  perish¬ 
able.  It  cannot  be  long  kept  out  of  use.  Therefore 
we  produce  annually  just  about  what  we  consume. 
There  is  little  surplus*  There  is  no  way  to  produce 
wealth  except  through  labor.  If  labor  were  not  ex¬ 
pended  on  it.  it  would  not  he  wealth.  It  must  be 
plain,  therefore,  that  when  a  worker  cuts  his  pro¬ 
duction  to  one-half,  ho  cannot  enjoy  and  consume 
the  full  portion,  except  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
worker.  If  all  reduce  production  one-half,  all  must 
eat  and  wear  and  enjoy  one-half  the  former  portion. 

LABOR  CREATED  CAPITAL.— Before  there  was 
any  capital,  labor  created  it.  By  this  we  mean  the 
labor  of  hand  and  head  of  all  who  contributed  to 
production.  If  the  world  consumed  all  it  pro¬ 
duced  there  would  he  no  capital.  Capital  is  what 
is  saved.  It  is  the  difference  between  production  and 


consumption.  It  is  those  who  produce  and  save  who 
create  capital.  It  is  true  that  by  craft  and  cunning 
some  acquire  what  belongs  to  others.  It  is  also  true 
that  some  are  industrious,  ambitious  and  prudent. 
Others  prefer  ease  and  present  comforts  and  indul¬ 
gences.  Those  save  for  the  future.  These  spend  as 
they  go.  The  former  are  bound  to  control  the  cap¬ 
ital.  They  should  be  willing  to  share  the  fruits  of 
it  with  those  who  helped  create  it.  But  capital,  no 
matter  by  whom  controlled,  benefits  everyone,  labor 
included.  The  .workman,  therefore,  who  would  re¬ 
strict  production  or  destroy  capital  is  an  enemy  to 
himself. 

TIIE  FARMERS’  POSITION.— The  important 
trade  of  the  world  is  between  farmers  as  one  group 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  another  group.  This 
trade  is  now  just  as  distinct  as  if  the  groups  were 
assembled  on  opposite  sides  of  a  straight  line,  and 
the  trade  hack  and  forth  across  the  line.  Farmers 
now  send  food  and  raw  material  which  costs  them 
from  three  to  10  days'  labor  across  the  line  and  get 
back  products  representing  one  day’s  labor.  To 
keep  up  this  uneven  exchange  farmers  work  14  hours 
a  day.  They  work  holidays  and  full  union  time  on 
Sundays.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  city  labor 
works,  with  few  exceptions,  not  to  exceed  seven 
hours  a  day  on  an  average,  with  all  holidays  and 
Sundays.  Politics  and  political  parties  have  de¬ 
veloped  all  these  conditions,  and  now  maintain  them. 
They  could  not  exist  without  political  favor. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL  NEEDED.— We  want  to  see 
this  system  changed,  to  give  the  farmer  a  square 
deal.  We  want  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Is  com¬ 
mercial  labor  ready  to  recognize  the  justice  of  this 
principle?  Is  it  willing  to  standardize  its  wages  in 
terms  of  agricultural  value?  In  other  words,  will  it 
work  a  full  day  in  the  shop  for  a  full  day  on  the 
farm?  This  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  both  laborer 
and  farmer.  The  policy  would  soon  result  in  putting 
our  great,  horde  of  non-producers  and  loafers  and 
speculators  and  grafters  to  work.  Then  it  would  not 
matter  whether  the  money  price  of  their  labor  was 
high  or  low.  Yalue  in  the  final  exchange  would  he 
equal.  Each  would  enjoy  the  full  fruit  of  his  own 
labor,  no  more,  no  less,  wherever  situated.  And  no 
idlers  to  feed. 

When  the  farm  labor  party  adopts  this  policy  we 
will  support  it. 


The  Milk  Diet 

The  more  we  study  the  "milk  diet”  as  a  cure 
or  restorative,  the  more  remarkable  it  seems.  We 
cannot  understand  why  most  of  our  ordinary  phy¬ 
sicians  laugh  at  or  attack  this  simple  and  harmless 
method  of  resting  and  recruiting  the  body.  The 
facts  regarding  its  value  have  been  established  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  the  more 
we  know  about  milk  tiie  more  evident  it  becomes 
that  it  is  the  nearest  to  a  perfect  food  of  any  solid 
or  liquid  now  known  to  man.  We  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  we 
know  personally — those  who  have  reached  or  passed 
middle  years — are  eating  too  much  meat.  In  many 
cases  their  trouble  comes  because  their  teeth  are 
defective.  If  they  would  substitute  milk  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  they  consume,  their  health  would 
improve  and  their  value  to  the  world  would  he  in¬ 
creased.  When  we  started  out  to  try  to  help  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk  it  was  chiefly  an  effort  to 
help  the  dairy  industry.  We  know,  as  everyone 
who  gives  thought  to  the  subject  must  know,  that 
milk  is  the  great  natural  food  for  young  people.  We 
did  not  at  that  time  realize  the  wonderful  powers  for 
body  building  and  healing  which  this  life-giving 
fluid  contains.  Now  we  know  that  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  pure  milk  will  mean  not  only  help  to  a 
deserving  industry,  but  a  wonderful  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind. 


Total  meat  (including  provisions  and  poul¬ 
try)  .  067.200.000 

Fish  .  162,240.000 

Milk  . 1,728,480,000 

Cheese  .  57,440.000 

Eggs  . .  187,200.000 

Fats  (including  butter) .  237.120.000 

Cereals  (including  breadstuffs) . 1.872,000.000 

Vegetables  . 2.077.920.000 

Fruits  .  748.800.0tX> 

Sugar  . 343.200,000 

Tea  and  coffee .  93,000,000 


Total . 8,455,200,000 

It  seems  that  the  daily  consumption  of  milk  is 
797.552,440  quarts,  requiring  420.000  cows  and  40.000 
dairy  farmers  to  supply  it.  Tn  addition  to  this,  the 
I  ovt  uses  each  year  300.000  cases  of  48  16-oz.  cans  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  The  meat  supply 
alone  is  given  as  follows: 

Beef  .  448.092,133 

Veal  .  115,911,118 

Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat .  135,499.333 

Fork  .  231,039,802 


Total  fresh  meat .  931,142,387 

Total  meat  provisions . 343,387,818 

Total  all  meat  stuffs,  lbs . 1,274,530.200 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  5.091.964  head  of 
live  animals  are  annually  received  here.  As  for  meats 
in  cold  storage  during  the  Winter,  there  is  rarely 
over  four  to  six  days'  supply  on  hand,  while  during 
the  Summer  such  supply  might  last  six  to  eight  days. 
Of  butter.  15S.327.512  lbs.  are  required  for  the  year, 
the  balance  of  the  fats  figured  in  the  above  table 
being  various  forms  of  oleo.  The  heaviest  item  in 
vegetables  is  potatoes,  733.600,000  lbs. ;  the  next 
largest,  onions,  107.106.300  lbs.,  with  sweet  potatoes 
next 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  heaviest  fruit  item  is 
oranges — 1,868.589.026  lbs.,  or  72,969  carloads.  Ap¬ 
ples  come  next,  with  350.973.000  lbs. ;  grapes  third, 
w ith  136.363.500  lbs.  Compared  with  meat,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  are  not  large  consumers  of  fish. 

One  part  of  this  report  discusses  the  probable 
length  of  time  that  New  York  could  exist  with  rail- 
read  transportation  entirely  suspended.  It  concludes 
that  the  milk  supply  could  not  he  kept  up,  and  that 
live  stock  and  live  poultry  would  fail.  The  supply 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  general  farm  products  could 
be  kept  up  by  motor  trucks,  and  there  are  good  sup¬ 
plies  of  grain,  canned  goods,  eggs,  etc.,  on  hand. 
The  item  of  eggs  alone  is  enormous.  There  is  au 
average  daily  consumption  of  5,254.804  eggs,  and 
they  come  from  more  different  8tates  than  any  other 
product.  Another  remarkable  thing  is  the  vast 
stretch  of  country  required  to  furnish  the  food  for 
this  great  city.  Meat  from  Patagonia  and  fish 
from  Labrador,  pineapples  from  Hawaiian  Islands, 
tea  from  China,  sugar  from  the  island  of  Java, 
peaches  from  Africa,  melons  from  Venezuela,  dates 
from  Syria — all  are  sent  to  this  great  market  to  he 
consumed  by  its  people.  Very  small  quantities  of 
food  are  sent  away  from  New  York.  It  is  practically 
all  needed  here.  If  we  were  to  add  to  this  total  the 
vast  amounts  of  coal  and  oil  consumed  in  this  great 
city,  the  figures  would  be  startling.  And  yet  the 
grandfathers  of  men  now  living  can  remember  when 
New  York  cooked  its  food  and  kept  itself  warm  with 
cord  wood  brought  from  New  Jersey  and  rhe  Hudson 
5  alley,  while  one  of  its  chief  exports  consisted  of 
butter,  often  with  oysters  packed  in  it. 

As  evidence  of  the  way  all  the  world  is  now  con¬ 
tributing  to  America's  food  supply,  the  following  is 
taken  from  the  morning  papers: 

Bosxox,  March  22. — The  State  of  Texas  and  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Egypt  are  engaged  in  an  onion  race.  The 
g.ial  is  the  Boston  market  and  the  winner  will  receive 
the  best  price  for  onions.  Since  the  freezing  of  the  first 
Texas  crop,  onions  have  been  sold  in  New  England  at 
almost  famine  prices. 

Two  steamships  are  raring  across  the  Atlantic  under 
forced  draught  from  Alexandria  with  full  cargoes  of 
Egyptian  onions.  Texas  farmers  and  dealers  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power,  reports  here  said,  to  help 
mature  the  Texas  second  crop  so  they  can  get  their 
onions  here  before  the  ships  arrive. 


The  Stomach  of  New  York  City 

What  is  known  as  the  Port  of  New  York  handles 
food  to  8.000.000  men.  women,  nml  children.  That 
represents  the  food  requirements  of  6.000.000  adults. 
All  sorts  of  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  required  for  this  mighty  army — 
l-early  six  times  as  large  as  the  entire  population  of 
the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Last 
Fall  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
united  in  asking  the  Port  Authority  to  figure  it  out, 
if  possible.  We  now  have  the  following  table  show¬ 
ing  the  annual  food  consumption  of  this  port,  which 
includes  New  York  City  and  parts  of  Northern  New 
Jersey : 

q’hc  following  tabic  shows  the  estimate  of  the  annual 
food  consumption  of  the  port  district  population  of 
S.000,000  (6.240.000  “equivalent  adult  males”)  with 
the  quantities  stated  in  pounds : 


New  York  State  Notes 

Delaware  County  is  beginning  to  flow  with  maple  sap. 
A  large  portion  of  the  bushes  were  tapped  the  past  week. 
One  farmer  tapped  1.500  trees,  and  got  50  barrels  of 
sap  ar  the  first  gathering.  Practically  all  <>f  the  com¬ 
mercial  bushes  which  had  not  contracted  their  product 
last  vear  are  in  the  Maple  Sap  Producers’  Association. 
I  heard  an  amusing  sidelight  on  the  sap  pool  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  hotel  dining  room  at  Walton,  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  maple  syrup  was  being  discussed,  as  to  price, 
amount  quality,  etc.  The  waitress,  who  was  evidently 
connected  with  the  management,  said  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  syrup  from  a  farmer  who  was  not  in  the 
pool.  One  of  the  traveling  men  spoke  up  with  an  air 
of  disgust,  and  said :  "They  will  be  pooling  postage 
stamps  next !” 

Madison  County  is  beginning  to  prepare  lierself  as 
hostess  to  the  State  Holstein  Association,  which  has  a 
sale  at  Kariville  this  Spring.  It  is  surprising  what 
pluck  breeders  have.  1  met  a  young  farmer  the  other 
day  who  had  his  entire  herd  wiped  out  with  tuberculosis. 
They  were  not  ordinary  stock,  but  producers  of  superior 
standing.  Steuben  County  has  received  a  county  appro¬ 
priation  of  $4,000  to  help  finance  an  organization  to 
carry  on  tuberculosis  eradication  work.  A. 


ter,  and  beat  till  perfectly  smooth ;  add 
the  boiling  water  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
while.  Place  on  stove  and  stir  till  it 
boils,  then  put  in  double  boiler  and  cook 
about  half  an  hour,  stirring  ofteu.  Keep 
in  covered  jars. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A  Vermont  Farm  in  Winter 

Now  in  our  valley  where  the  grass  was 

green, 

And  crimson  berries  hid,  and  earth  was 

Warm, 

The  wind  runs  whistling  down  white 
walls  of  snow, 

The  farmhouse  doors  are  shut  against 
the  storm. 

Sunlight  and  snow  sift  through  the  half- 
closed  blinds, 

And  frosty  fretwork  fills  the  window 
space : 

Around  the  fire  old  setter  and  old  hound 

Claim  as  their  privilege  the  warmest 
place. 

And  all  our  sounds  are  these — a  wise  old 
clock, 

A  pine  log  in  the  flame,  the  kitten’s 
purr, 

A  drowsy  kettle’s  song,  and  on  the  walls 

Fingers  of  icy  branches  creep  and  stir. 

Spring  will  come  flooding  back  in  green 
and  gold, 

Luring  us  far  afield  to  work  and  play ; 

But  now  our  common  need  lias  made  us 
one. 

And  old  hearth  gods  of  fire  resume 
their  sway. 


Chocolate  Cookies 

The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  choc¬ 
olate  cookies.  It  is  best  to  use  level 
measurements.  Cream  together  one  cup 
sugar  and  one-half  cup  butter  or  other 
shortening,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
then  one  or  one  and  one-half  squares  of 
bitter  chocolate,  melted,  amount  of  choc¬ 
olate  being  varied  <o  suit  one’s  fancy. 
Sift  the  flour,  about  214  cups,  with  a 
pincli  of  salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  adding,  with  ore-fourth  cup  milk, 


Free  Booklet 


to  any  address 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


request 


A  DESSERT — to  be  right — should  not  be  a  heavy 
course.  It  should  be  light  and  easy  to  digest, 
and  at  the  same  time,  good. 

That  is  Jell-O.  It  rounds  out  a  meal  with  a  satis¬ 
fying  sweet  touch  that  appeals  to  every  member  of  the 
family.  A  pleasant  dessert  makes  the  entire  meal 
seem  “special.”  It  is  remembered  for  a  long  time. 


'What  should  we  gam  to  leave  our  wintry 
hills 

For  lands  unscathed  by  biting  wind 
and  snow? 

Can  they  love  warmth  who  have  not  con¬ 
quered  cold? 

Can  they  feel  ■Spring  who  never  Win¬ 
ter  know? 

— HELEN  TVES  GILCHRIST 

in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Offices  and  Factory 
of  The  Qenesee  Pure 
Food  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ltd.,  are  at  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario,  on  the 
Niagara  River. 


The  American  Offices 
and  Factory  of  the  Qen¬ 
esee  Pure  Food  Company 
are  at  Le  Roy,  New  York, 
in  the  famous  Qenesee 
Valley  Country, 


The  earliest  Spring  flowers  now  come 
to  greet  us  with  the  assurance  that  Win¬ 
ter  is  indeed  over,  and  with  the  promise 
of  further  beauties  yet  to  cocue.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  few  of  us  are  satisfied  with 
the  beauty  of  flowers  in  their  own  haunts 
— we  must  gather  them,  and  often  in  an 
unsparing  and  unfeeling  way.  Various 
societies  and  organizations  have  been 
formed  for  the  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wild  flowers  and  plauts,  and  some 
of  the  States  have  given  legal  protection 
to  various  well-known  plauts.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  now  endeavoring  to  save  the 
Mayflower  or  trailing  arbutus  from  total 
destruction,  while  in  many  sections 
such  ferns  as  maidenhair,  climbing  fern 
and  walking  fern,  are  entirely  gone.  The 
automobile  has,  of  course,  hastened  such 
destruction  enormously.  Farm  owners 
suffer  from  this  depredation,  just  as  they 
do  from  the  raiding  of  fields  and  orchards. 
They  can,  however,  help  greatly  in  pre- 
servin;  ative  plants  that  are  not  exposed 
to  the  highway.  Remind  the  children 
that  it  is  possible  to  gather  flowers  with 
care  and  moderation,  so  that  the  plants 
themselves  are  not  injured,  and  that  blos¬ 
soms  are  not  picked  selfishly  to  be  thrown 
aside,  but  merely  enough  to  give  pleasure 
at  home  or  school.  Fragile  blossoms  that 
do  not  last  should  never  be  gathered,  nor 
those  of  such  rarity  that,  seeding  and  re¬ 
production  is  desirable.  The  plant  should 
never  be  torn  or  injured,  and  scissors  are 
a  great  help  in  this.  We  have  no  com¬ 
punctions  in  gathering  violets,  which  re¬ 
produce  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  weed, 
but  the  shy  orchids  of  swamp  and  woods 
should  he  loft  alone,  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  gather  an  armful  of  tiger 
lilies.  Why  not  arrange  a  plant  sanctu¬ 
ary  in  some  waste  part  of  the  farm,  if 
such  exists,  where  the  rare  plants  of  the 
district  can  grow  without  disturbance? 
The  children  would  take  pleasure  in  add¬ 
ing  to  their  number,  and  they  might  even 
have  the  good  fortune  to  save  some  van¬ 
ishing  variety  from  entire  destruction. 


C Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert 


2120A.  Girl’s  dress,  8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  require  4%  yds.  of1  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide,  3%  yds.  40,  3  yds.  44. 
20  cents. 


Direct  from  mill 


Near  Spring  yarns  ready  — 
send  for  sample  card  Free 

SICILIAN  FLOSS— New  These  new  yams  come 
silk  and  worsted  yarn  for  in  all  the  smartest  colors, 
light  weight  sweaters.  Peace  Dale  YarnB  ere 
1  7c  per  I  o*.  »k»in.  finest  quality,  ail  woo 

DALKSHHN-An  all  Zlonf l^ySu 
worsted,  tightly  twisted  fjowhcre  else  canyou'buv 
yam  for  the  Sheerest 

^•cpirt  ;rx,  »uch 

1  CEL  AND- A  fine  wora- 

ted  yarn  for  the  sheer  f0*  knotting  ncw*»prlni 
summer  sweaters  re-  slip-on  sweater,  also  tree 
quiring  a  looser  twisted  sample  card.  Peace  Dali 
yarn  than  Daleapun.  Mills, Dept.  753  25  Mud 

24c  par  I  or.  skein.  lion  Avenue,  New  York 

Peace  Dale  Yarns 


HJ  Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Finest  quality,  large  double  rolls. 

verv  latest  patterns. 

Factory  Representatives,  as  we  are, 

enable  us  to  give  you  the  best  Wall 
Paper,  and  lowest  prices  obtainable, 
thus  eliminating  many  in-between 
profits  and  giving  them  to  you. 

Sample  Book  Free.  A  large  catalogue 
of  the  latest  patterns,  showing  borders 
actual  size. 

Don't  buy  without  seeing  this  book;  it 
will  save  you  money.  Full  instructions 
for  measuring,  hanging,  etc.  The 
quality  of  our  Goods  and  our 
Prices  will  convince  you  that  we 
can  and  will  save  you  money.  / 

A  Post  Card  brings  our  / 

Free  Sample  Book.  /  ^ 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co.  // 

Dept.  H.  Utica.  N.  Y.  JL  GC 


Retailer's  Regular  35c.  Grade 

■■■■■■  In  5-lb.  Lots 
lit  m  n  L  Beau  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  M  a 

A  delicious  blend  supplied  S  I  la 

direct  to  families  at  u  whole-  ■■  B  ]||a 

sale  price.  ™ 

bout  1'arc el  Post  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GbMtANIEEO  OR  MONEY  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washinglon  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  established  81  fears 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  1  |ljj| 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  .  | 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  | 

for  single  pair ;  95  ccn  is  for  lia  I  f  '  I 
dozen;  or  |1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  .  1$ 
014-1114-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  ij’lj 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  ,j( 

dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  j  L  i" 
size  of  shoe.  Jv*  'Mil 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

LUGER  piilol,  cal.  7.65  m-io  $21.50 
r.  fVn  Army  saddle*  Jt>  50  I  Army  knapsack*  .75  up 
Altered  Mauser  nils  cal.  30  U.  S.  $16.50 

Full  art  Anuy  stvvl  h-tterv  amt  liKuraa,  (l.oo. 

is  acraa  army  goods,  niustratad  catalog 
|  jrvjrf  for  1922*  ^72  full  anil  highly 

intoTVftJnjr  lofomistlon  <«l>«jrlnlly  R^mrodl  of  all 
W VmI-X*  World  War  ttmall  rirmn.  mailed  60  cooU  Clrco- 
rJjy  '  (ar  10  pmroo  10  cents.  Established  1S6B. 

'RANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS.  SOI  Broadway.  N-Y. 


2123.  Child’s  dress.  2  to  8  years. 

844.  Embroidery  design,  suitable  for 
dress. 

The  medium  size  will  require  1  yds. 
of  material  30,  40  or  44  in,  wide.  20  cents 
each. 


Dustless  dusters  are  made  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  soaked  in  alcohol  and  eitronella,  or 
paraffin  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the 
eitronella.  Directions  call  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  cheesecloth  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  dipped  iu  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  alcohol  and  an  ounce  of  citron- 
el la.  The  amount  of  cheesecloth  just  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  quantities  given. 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slykc .... .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  PuliloW . 90 

Rutter  Making,  Pliblow . 90 

Manual  nT  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey,.  ... . 3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peuoh  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Carden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Walts.  .  . .  2.50 

Edmunds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A.  K:  .  * 


to  the  other  mixture.  One  teaspoon  of 
vanilla  may  be  used  if  desired.  Mix 
dough  on  floured  hoard,  roll  thin,  cut  and 
bake  iu  moderate  oven.  Perhaps  this 
recipe  will  meet  the  recent  request  made 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  u.  n.  n. 

Here  is  another  recipe  for  chocolate 
cookies:  Half  cake  chocolate,  one  scant 
cup  butter,  two  cups  sugar,  one-lmlf  cup 
sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  flour  to  roll.  Put 
butler  and  chocolate  together  on  back  of 
stove  to  melt.  Then  add  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Add  soda  last,  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water. 

Cocoa  Spice  Cake. — One  egg.  one-half 


Cuticura  Soap 

— —  The  Healthy - 

Shaving  Soap 


“ Stic KUM tight”  library  paste  is  asked 
for  once  more.  It  is  made  as  follows: 
One  cup  flour,  oue  teaspoon  powdered 
alum,  one-half  cup  cold  water,  two  cups 
boiling  water,  two  tablespoons  lime  wa¬ 
ter.  a  few  drops  oil  of  cloves  or  winter- 
green.  Mix  the  alum,  flour  and  cold  wa- 
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cup  shortening,  four  tablespoons  of  eoeoa, 
1  Vt  cups  sugar,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
1%  cups  flour,  flavoring  (vanilla).  Bake 
in  loaf  and  cover  with  brown  sugar  icing. 
These  are  tried,  tested  recipes  and  very 
nice.  n .  suttle. 


A  Country  Kitchen 

The  sun  is  running  so  high  it  causes 
our  thoughts  to  turn  Springward,  even 
while  the  white  blanket  of  Winter  covers 
our  pet  posy  beds.  I  thought  some  of  the 
readers  who  contemplated  a  new  kitchen, 
or  the  redeCoration  of  an  old  one,  might 
find  some  point  of  interest  in  one  I  com¬ 
pleted  last  Fall. 

Ours  is  a  six-room  bungalow,  two  miles 
from  the  village,  and  as  yet  we  cannot 
get  town  water  or  electric  power.  My 
kitchen  is  1:2x15  ft.  and  is  sheathed  1  ft. 
high,  and  all  woodwork  is  varnished.  It 
is  plastered  the  remainder  way  up,  very 
smooth  and  hard,  and  paiuted  with  flat 
finish  paint,  blue  tint.  I  ran  a  white 
stencil  design  round  room  where  sheath¬ 
ing  and  plaster  meet,  instead  of  at  top 
of  walls,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  change. 
I  have  a  white  porcelain  sink  (with 
drain-board  all  in  one),  which  is  the 
apple  of  my  eye  verily ;  cleans  like  a  dish, 
and  is  a  pride  and  a  joy  certainly. 

There  is  a  514  ft.  long  cabinet  extend¬ 
ing  to  ceiling,  built  in.  with  jelly  closet 
at  top;  then  two  glass-doored  closets  for 
dishes  and  two  flour  lockers  for  pastry 
and  bread  flours,  which  tip  out.  working 
very  easily  ;  three  roomy  drawers  in  be¬ 
tween  these,  and  large-door  compartments 
for  big  pans,  etc. 

Now  the  pleasant  and  highly  original 
feature  of  this  cabinet  is  a  small  window 
cut  through  back,  between  dish  closets, 
having  shelves  under  it  for  spice  cans, 
etc.  Window  is  12x15  in.  and  gives  the 
"cook”  a  chance  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  much-loved  woods  while  heating  up  a 
cake.  The  cooking  top  of  the  cabinet  is 
covered  with  nickeled  copper. 

We  have  a  built-in  ironing  board,  also 
built-in  wood-box,  which  I  am  sure  will 
appeal  to  any  “clean-minded"  kitchen 
lover.  Mine  holds  about  three  bushels  of 
wood,  hut  one  can  suit  her  own  taste  and 
the  available  space. 

Another  feature  of  which  T  am  proud 
is  a  clothes  closet  near  outside  door,  for 
hanging  wraps  and  brooms,  mops.  etc. 
The  bottom  of  this  closet  is  built  in  up 
to  a  height  of  16  in.,  with  hinged  cover, 
and  here  are  stored  rubbers,  extra  shoes, 
etc.  Top  of  box  (which  it  really  is) 
affords  a  nice  seat  while  parting  on  rub¬ 
bers. 

Kitchen  floor  is  fir  center  with  hard¬ 
wood  border.  1  ft.  wide*  round  the  room, 
laid  log  cabin  style.  I  have  a  bine  and 
white  congoleum  to  cover  fir  center:  thus 
I  am  able  to  keep  border  nicely  varnished 
all  the  time,  which  I  could  not  do  with 
the  whole  floor,  as  our  yard  is  fine  gravel, 
and  tracks  in  dreadfully.  One  window 
made  to  order.  34x10  in.,  one  sheet  of 
glass,  comes  over  the  sink,  giving  light 
and  nice  view,  yet  is  non-spa ttorable,  as 
back  of  sink  is  112  in.  high,  and  the  "lady 
of  the  house”  who  could  not  wash  dishes 
here  with  pleasure  must  bo  hard  'to 
please. 

Cabinet  is  all  white  enameled  to  match 
sink.  Blue  and  white  cheeked  Dutch 
gingham  curtains  e  'yig  just  to  the  siil 
complete  this  blue  auJrwhite  kitchen.  The 
"good  man”  being  a  carpenter,  and  I 
handy  with  paint  brush,  this  pretty 
room,  which  would  cost  a  pretty  penny, 
does  not  stand  us  much  more  than  an 
ordinary  dark  and  gloomy  room.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  our  homes 
restful  and  pretty,  ami  by  doing  the  work 
ourselves  the  cost  is  very  small,  compared 
with  the  comfort  derived. 

Truly,  homekeeping  hearts  are  hap¬ 
piest.  HRS.  TEG. 


Spanish  Rice-  Mocha  Icing 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  Mocha 
icing  and  boiled  Spanish  ice? 

MRS.  F.  E.  S. 

Spanish  Bice. — Cook  one  cup  of  rice  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  salted  water.  Boil 
15  minutes,  then  pour  into  a  fine  sieve. 
Place  the  sieve  over  boiling  water,  and 
steam  for  MO  minutes.  Chop  fine  half  a 
can  of  Spanish  peppers,  or  boil  ripe  sweet 
peppers  and  chop  fine  about  n  cupful,  mix 
with  the  rice  and  serve  hot.  This  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  garnish  for  boiled 
ham.  We  have  sometimes  met  with  rice 
served  with  tomatoes  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  rice,  and  if  this  is  desired  the 
following  will  be  found  very  good: 

Creole  ltico. — Chop  fine  one  green  pep¬ 
per  and  one  mild  white  onion.  Molt  one- 
quarter  cup  of  drippings  and  in  if  cook 
the  onion,  pepper  and  one-half  cup 
shredded  ham  until  yellowed  somewhat  ; 
add  one  cup  of  blanched  rice  and  three 
cups  of  broth  ami  let  simmer  20  minutes; 
add  four  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in 
slices,  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt;  cover 
and  let  cook  over  boiling  water  until  the 
rice  is  tender.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  with 
a  light  meat  course  or  as  the  main  dish 
at  supper. 

Savory  Rice. — Cook  one  cup  of  rice  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Put 
five  slices  of  bacon,  a  small  onion  and  a 
green  pepper  through  the  meat  chopper 
and  then  cook  in  a  saucepan  until  slightly 
browned.  Beat  this  into  the  rice  and 
add  half  a  cup  of  tomato  sauce,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Bake  about  20  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  hot. 

Mocha  Icing.- — Cream  one  cup  of  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  with  one-fourth  cup  of 
butter,  then  work  iu  two  tablespoonfuls 


of  dry  cocoa.  When  this  is  well  mixed, 
moisten  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
strong  coffee,  worked  in  until  perfectly 
smooth.  The  original  recipe  for'this  icing 
calls  for  three  tablespoons  of  coffee,  but 
in  our  experience  this  makes  it  entirely 
too  thin.  Some  very  good  recipes  use  hot 
coffee,  which  makes  a  thin  flowing  icing 
that  hardens  when  cold,  but  we  prefer  to 
use  the  coffee  cold.  The  icing  hardens 
sufficiently  when  set. 


The  Children’s  Reading 


100.2.  Design  f..r  centerpiece  22  inches  in 
diameter.  Price  of  transfer  20  cents. 


on  page  14S2.  Won’t  you  priut  some 
question  which  will  bring  about  more 
discussion  of  the  subject? 

It  is  interesting  to  know  about  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  for  patchwork  quilts  and 
recipes  for  various  foods.  I  enjoy  read¬ 


ing  them  all,  but  I  feel  deeply  that  we 
farm  mothers  could  be  very  helpful  to 
one  another  if  we  could  exchange  ideas 
with  regard  to  our  children's  education, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
reading.  Guest  said  : 

“Your  dream  and  my  dream  is  not  that 
we  shall  rest, 

But  that  our  children  after  ns  shall  know 
life  at  its  best.  .  .  . 

We  brave  the  toil  of  life  for  them,  for 
them  we  clamber  high, 

And  if  ’twottld  spare  them  hurt  and  pain, 
for  them  we'd  gladly  die.  .  . 

The  best  for  them  is  what  we  dream.  Our 
little  girls  and  boys 

Must  know  the  finest  life  can  give  of 
comfort  and  of  joys.” 

In  another  poem  Guest  pictures  the 
anguish  of  a  mother  who,  after  her  boy 
has  gone  wrong,  realizes  her  mistake  in 
giving  her  whole  life  to  mark  for  him, 
without  taking  time  to  live  with  him. 

One  of  the  wavs  to  live  with  our  chil¬ 
dren  is  to  provide  worth-while  books. 
Have  some  lying  around  on  the  living- 
room  table  where  their  pretty  covers 
make  them  attractive  and  fairly  say: 
“Read  me.”  There  is  no  other  influence 
so  intimate  and  patent  as  that  of  a  good 
hook.  ALICE  SHIT II  FISHER. 


Those  Midnight  Marauders  Again 

I  have  had  much  trouble  for  the  last 
two  seasons  with  bedbugs.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  get  rid 
of  them?  READER. 

Whatever  remedy  is  used  to  control 
these  loathsome  pests,  treatment  must  be 
prolonged  and  persistent.  It  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  baseboards,  cracks  in  the  floor, 
and  other  woodwork,  as  well  as  to  the 
bed  itself.  We  prefer  to  recommend 
some  remedy  that  does  not  stain  or  soil. 
A  persistent  use  of  biihacl)  or  Persian 
insect  powder  blown  into  hiding  places 
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with  a  little  powder  gun,  is  useful,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  dust  is  unpleasant. 
The  best  weapon  to  use  is  a  sewing- 
machine  oil  can,  with  which  one  can 
throw  a  liquid  into  any  place  desired, 
and  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  certain 
remedies.  Kerosene  is  objectionable,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  oiliness  and  strong  odor,  but 
it  certainly  puts  an  end  to  the  pests. 
Gasoline  or  benzine  is  better,  because  it 
quickly  volatilizes,  and  leaves  no  stain, 
hut,  if  used  where  gas  or  lamps  are  the 
illuminants,  it  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  day.  and  the  windows  left  open  until 
all  of  the  vapor  has  passed  off.  It  is 
highly  inflammable  and  explosive.  One 
of  our  correspondents  advised  benzine  or 
gasoline  and  household  ammonia,  half  and 
half,  applied  from  a  small  oil  can.  All 
who  have  tried  this  say  it  is  extremely 
efficient,  and  it  is  clean  to  apply.  It 
should  be  used  thoroughly,  every  other 
day  for  a  week,  twice  the  following  week, 
and  then  at  one-week  intervals  for  a 
month.  If  there  is  no  re-infestation,  this 
remedy  is  sure.  But  one  must  remember 
that  these  parasites  are  everywhere,  in 
public  conveyances,  boats,  factories, 
schools  and.  we  regret  to  say,  they  even 
go  to  church  sometimes !  In  the  cities 
they  are  omnipresent,  and  there  are  large 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  “vermin 
exterminators.”  who  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  by  hotels,  apartment  houses  and 
private  individuals.  A  detached  country 
house  can  he  kept  free  from  vermin  far 
more  readily  than  a  city  apartment, 
where  a  careless  neighbor  may  render 
precautions  of  no  avail.  Persistent  use 
of  the  remedies  suggested  will  be  found 
efficient,  if  there  is  a  constant  watch  for 
possible  reinfestation. 


Preparing  Pumpkin 

Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  put 
pumpkin  and  squash  through  food  grinder 
before  cooking,  and  then  use  a  double 
boiler  and  no  water  on  same?  Ask  your 
readers  to  try.  hrs.  a.  j.  p. 


Score  Cards 


YOU  know  the  score  cards  used  by  the  agricultural  college 
people  for  judging  poultry,  livestock,  or  home  products. 

Were  you — or  a  group  of  dentists — to  make  a  score  card  to 
help  select  the  best  tooth  paste  for  the  whole  family,  you  proba¬ 
bly  would  make  one  like  the  “Dentifrice  Score  Card”  shown  here. 
And  when  you  compare  the  various  tooth  pastes  you,  like  most 
dentists,  would  give  the  high  score  to  Colgate’s. 

COLGATE'S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

“IVashes”  and  Polishes — 

Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Colgate’s  stands  first  in  the 
choice  of  farm  people  and  dentists. 

Non-Gritty— Colgate’s  is  made  of  fine,  specially  prepared  chalk— no 
grit.  The  U.S.  Health  Service  says  a  dentifrice  should  not  be  gritty. 
No  Drugs  —  Colgate’s  has  no  drugs  or  chemicals  which  harm 
mouth  or  gum  tissues. 

Safe — Colgate’s  is  safe — no  harsh  grit. 

Cleans — Colgate’s  loosens  clinging  particles  and  washes  them  away. 
Flavor — Colgate’s  has  a  delicious  flavor  which  makes  tooth  brush¬ 
ing  a  pleasure.  Use  Colgate's  after  every  meal. 

Container— Colgate’s  comes  out  like  a  ribbon— lies  flat  on  the  brush. 
Price — Colgate’s  costs  only  25c  for  a  LARGE  tube.  Why  pay  more? 

More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  than  any 
other  dentifrice.  If  your  store  doesn't  have  all 
the  Colgate  products  mentioned  in  rhe  coupon, 
check  those  desired  and  mail  it  to  us  as  indicated. 


/ 


'  CLEANS 
TEETH 
THE 
RIGHT 
WAY 


COLGATE! 
&.CO. 

Farm  Household, 
Dept.  42 

199  Fultcn  Street.J 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  tramples  of 
the  following  articles.  1  en- 
|  close  the  amount  of  stamps 
I  shown  for  each  one  checked. 

yFace  Powder  .  .  .  .  .  6c 

Baby  Tale . 4c 

Shaving  Cream  ....  4c 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Free 


U.  D . Town. 


.State. 


Dealer’s  Name. 


Address. 
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v  SYMPTOMS 
m  (HEAVES  -/» 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


Of  the  Average  Cow  in  the  United  States 
and  Dairy  Countries 


6950  lbs. 

Aver,  of  120  Cow  TesVcT 
A ss'rta  Cow S  (V£.)6QT7  lba. 

5  666Jbs.  aO^ 


607 1  a  V/ORIOS  CHAMPION 
"Lei  MILK  COW  37r5S4  LBS. 

Distof  Columbia 


1307 

LBS. 


Compare  the  average  yearly  milk  production  in  the  United 
States,  of  3,527  lbs.  per  cow,  with  that  of  other  countries 
shown  above.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  increasing  dairy  profits  is  in  obtaining 
better  cows. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  getting  better  cows  is  to 
raise  them.  Use  a  good  bull,  keep  the  best  calves  from  your 
best  cows  and  raise  them  on  De  Laval  skim-milk,  which  is  a 
splendid  feed  when  properly  fed.  In  this  way  you  can  im¬ 
prove  your  herd  at  very  little  cost. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  is  valued  chiefly  because  it  separates 
cream — a  cash  crop  —  better,  quicker,  cheaper  and  without 
waste.  But  of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  skim-milk  it 
gives,  which  will  replace  your  present  cows  with  better  cows; 
or  as  Pren  Moore  of  the  University  of  Idaho  says,  “when 
fed  to  laying  hens  will  bring  you  as  much  money  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  butter-fat;”  while  it  is  without  equal  for  growing  pigs. 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  pork,  the  best  paying  crops — 
a  De  Laval  helps  make  them  possible  and  more  profitable. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


FRBKt  This  little  booklet  tells 
you  how  to  isije  fine  calves  on 
De  Laval  separated  skim -mi lk. 
It  is  simple  and  practical.  Sent 
free  on  request  to  your  nearest 
Dc  Laval  office. 


The  orizinal  cream  separator. 
Over  2,500,000  in  daily  uses 
about  as  many  as  all  ihe  rest 
combined.  Has  won  1.091  grand 
and  first  prizes  at  every  impor¬ 
tant  exposition.  Skims  cleaner, 
turns  easier  and  lasts  longertlian 
any  other.  The  world's  standard. 
Pays  for  itself.  Sold  on  easy 
terms.  See  your  De  Laval  Aeent 
or  write  for  information. 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Qf  ON 

™'AL 

Jbn&Ucan t  , 

FULLY  /() 

GUARANTEED  A- 


A vo  stumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  murk.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

V.  II.  DANA  CO.,  74  Slain  81.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  11. 


Art  Mcream, 
SEPARATOR:. 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$21.95,  Closely  skimd  warm  or  cold 
milk.  .Makes  heavy  or  light  crown. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines,  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  order*  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridgo,  N,  Y. 


SEND  TODAY  L.jjj  M 

ag  EiNTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  orlee. 

WANTED  Wrfleforriescripllva booklet 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  OROS  ,  Oepl  R.  Gardner  Matt. 


Bruised  Knee,  Bog  Spavin 
Thoroughpin,  Wind  Puli 


and  Similar  Blemishes  are  Quickly  Reduced  with 


It  is  powerfully  penetrating,  soothing,  cooling  am!  healing— strengthens  and 
invigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons;  stops  lameness  and  allays  pain; 
takes  out  soreness  and  inflammation  ;  reduces  swellings  and  soft  bunches.  It  L 
mild  in  its  action  and  pleasant  to  use. 

ABSORBING  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  he  used. 

|  T„_  AR^ftRRFWF  to  reduce  Bursal  Enlargement.  Bog  Spavins. 
Use  r\  D  jUIxDlli  L,  Thoroughpins.  Puffs.  Shoe  Boils,  Capped 
Hocks,  Swollen  Glands,  Infiltrated  Parti.  Thickened  Tissues.  Rheumatic 
Deposits,  Enlarged  Veins,  Painful  Swellings,  and  Affections;  to  reduce  any 
strain  or  lameness !  to  repair  strained  ruptured  tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles  ; 
to  strengthen  any  part  that  needs  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  *’  B  *’ 

Your  druggist  can  supply  you  with  ABSORBINE,  or  we  will  send  you  a 
bottle  postpaid  for  52.50.  Write  us  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  special  direc¬ 
tions  or  about  which  you  would  like  information. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  88  Temple  Street,  Springfield  Mass 


Grain  Mixture  for  Cows 

I  am  at  present  feeding  my  rows  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  parts  of  bran  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  gluten  feed.  Each  cow  is  given 
a  four-quart  measure  heading  full  of  this 
mixture  morning  ami  night,  or  .1  peck 
daily.  For  roughage  I  have  hay,  mostly 
Timothy  and  Red  top.  and  corn  silage. 
Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  substitute 
eornmoni  for  flic  middlings?  Would  hom¬ 
iny  he  preferable  to  corn  men  1?  A.  u.  it. 

I  would  substitute  cornmeal  for  the 
middlings;  likewise  I  would  add  either 
oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  in  an  equal 
amount  to  the  mixture  now  being  fed. 
Oilmeal  would  be  preferable  to  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  since  Timothy  hay  and  Bed- 
top  constitute  you r  roughage.  Middlings 
are  ill  suited  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  espe¬ 
cially  where  coarse  bran  is  available. 
While  middlings  may  induce  complete 
mastication.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
bran,  since  it  contains  move  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  analysis  of  hominy  meal 
and  cornmeal.  Hominy  carries  less  mois¬ 
ture,  while  eorumeal  carries  more  fat. 
Under  farm  conditions  one  can  scarcely 
purchase  hominy  as  conveniently  as  one 
can  obtain  corn,  anti,  under  your  con¬ 
ditions,  I  would  advise  the  buying  of  corn 
locally  and  having  it  shelled  and  ground 
into  meal. 

Improving  Dairy  Ration;  Top-dressing 
Wheat 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  ration 
which  I  feed  my  cows?  For  roughage  I 
give  1*2  llis.  of  silage  twice  a  day.  corn 
stover  in  the  yard,  and  good  mixed  clover 
hay  at]  night,  after  we  are  through  milk¬ 
ing.  Grain  consists  of  300  lbs.  cornmeal. 
100  lbs.  bran,  12."  lbs.  dried  grains.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal,  100  IDs.  cottonseed  meal. 
This  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk.  At  present  I  am  getting  130 
to  140  qts.  of  milk  from  12  cows,  2.  M.v 
wheat  got.  a  late  start,  and  does  not  look 
good.  I  am  thinking  of  top-dressing  it 
with  arid  phosphate  and  ground  bone. 
At  what  rate  should  I  apply  same? 

New  Jersey.  H.  T.  B. 

1.  I  should  increase  the  bran  to  300 
lbs.  and  the  cottonseed  meal  to  175  lbs. 
This  change  would  increase  the  bulk  and 
bring  the  protein  up  to  about  20  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  I  should  increase  the  silage 
to  .25  lbs.  per  day,  provided  I  had  an 
abundance  of  it.  In  other  words.  I  should 
allow  the  cows  all  the  silage  that  they 
would  eat  twice  daily,  and  let  them  have 
all  of  the  silage  and  hay  that  they  would 
clean  up  once  or  twice  daily.  If  they  are 
given  their  corn  fodder  out  in  the  yard, 
then  they  should  be  given  some  hay  when 
they  are  put  in  the  stable  at  noon,  and 
possibly  another  feeding  of  hay  after  be¬ 
ing  milked  at  night.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  feeding  rough¬ 
age  more  than  once  a  day  to  cows  in  milk. 

2.  I  should  top-dress  the  wheat  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre,  using 
a  combination  of  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  250  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  and  250 
lbs.  of  ground  bone.  Put  this  on  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  it  is  possible  to  get  on 
the  ground  without  cutting  up  the  ground 
too  severely. 

Ration  for  Jerseys 

Will  you  give  me  the  most  economical 
ration  for  Jersey  cows,  and  the  quantity 
to  feed  per  gallon  of  milk,  of  mixture  of 
following  feeds  at  prices  stated:  Wheat, 
bran.  $1.85  per  100  lbs.;  cornmeal.  $1.00 
per  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  $2.50  per  100 
lbs.;  cottonseed  meal,  $3  per  100  lbs.; 
gluten  feed,  $2.50  per  100  lbs.;  oilmeal. 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.  I  am  feeding  beet 
pulp,  soaked,  which  costs  $2  per  100  lbs., 
and  clover  or  Alfalfa  liny  at.  $2  per  100 
lbs.  li.u.c. 

The  prices  quoted  for  linseed  meal  and 
ground  oats  are  dearly  out  of  range. 
Purchasing  oilmeal  at  the  rate  of  $90  a 
ton  reminds  one  of  war  conditions,  and 
evidently  your  dealer  has  forgotten  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  that  feed  prices  have 
come  down.  During  a  recent  trip  through 
Maryland  I  was  told  that  first-grade  car 
corn  could  be  purchased  at.  the  rate  of 
$2.50  a  barrel,  or  about  50c  a  bushel  for 
shelled  corn.  Alfalfa  hay  at  the  rate  of 
$40  a  ton  is  likewise  expensive,  although 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  cows  with 
a  leafy  roughage  of  this  character.  You 
are  quite  right  in  moistening  the  beet 
pulp  before  feeding  it  to  your  cows,  and 
while  ibis  product  is  a  relatively  ex¬ 


pensive  source  of  energy,  it  does  supply 
succulence  and  add  palatability  to  the 
ration.  Combine  the  grain  products  in 
the  following  proportion  :  Wheat  bran. 
225  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  300  lbs. ;  ground  oats, 
125  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.;  glu¬ 
ten,  200  lbs.  I  have  omitted  the  oilmeal 
on  account  of  its  excessive  cost,  assuming 
that  the  cows  will  have  access  to  all  of 
the  Alfalfa  bay  that  they  will  consume 
at  least  once  a  day.  Two  per  cent  of 
salt  should  bo  combined  with  this  mixture 
or  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  animals. 

Buckwheat  in  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  buckwheat 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  oats.  Will  you 
give  me  a  balanced  ration  containing  the 
above,  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn 
silage  and  mixed  hay.  to  a  herd  of  grade 
Guernseys?  a.  s.  f. 

With  silage  and  mixed  hay  available  for 
succulence  and  roughage,  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  200  llis,  buckwheat.  200  lbs. 
eorumeal,  250  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs.  cutti  u- 
seed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Unless  you  have  an  abundance 
of  oats,  it  might  be  well  to  replace  100 
lbs.  of  the  oats  with  100  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  although  if  there  is  some  clover  in 
with  the  mixed  hay,  this  is  not  necessary. 

Fattening  Pigs 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  feed  for 
Chester  White  pigs?  They  are  now  two 
months  old.  I  want  to  have  them  fat¬ 
tened  for  Spring  market.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  equal  parts  of  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  bran.  Would  you  advise  some 
gluten  feed  with  this?  t.  h,  \v. 

Do  not  feed  bran  to  young  pigs:  it  is 
constipating  and  ill-suited  for  such  use. 
Gluten  feed  is  not  palatable,  and  it  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  rations  for  pigs  of 
this  age.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  barley,  ground  corn,  and  wheat 
middlings,  to  which  lias  been  added  seven 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage,  or  12  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal  will  best  serve  your 
purpose.  Allow  the  pigs  all  that  they 
will  clean  lip  with  relish,  and  feed  the 
combination  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop 
rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  thin  swill. 

Compounding  a  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  12  Guernsey  cows  to  freshen  in 
about  a  month?  I  have  the  following  feed 
on  hand,  but  can  get  any  other  feed  here 
if  needed.  I  have  Timothy  hay,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  which  I  would  like 
to  feed.  I  was  thinking  of  adding  some 
bran  and  gluten  feed.  h.  o.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  Timothy  hay  available  for  rough- 
age.  and  assuming  that  you  have  neither 
silage  nor  any  legume  hay,  I  propose  that 
you  combine  the  ingredients  available  in 
the  following  proportions:  Corn.  200  lbs.; 
oats.  200  lbs.;  buckwheat,  150  111.-.;  glu¬ 
ten.  175  lbs.;  oilmeal,  150  lbs.;  bran,  100 
lbs.;  salt,  20  lbs.  Feed  this  to  your  cows 
in  milk,  and  for  the  dry  cows  a  ration 
consisting  of  200  lbs.  oats.  100  lbs.  corn, 
100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  oilmeal  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Feed  the  cows  in  proportion  to 
their  daily  production,  and  do  not  hesitate, 
to  feed  the  dry  cows  generously  during 
their  rest,  period.  If  you  could  feed  some 
cornstalks  in  conjunction  with  your  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  much  would  be  gained,  and  still 
better  results  would  follow  the  use  of 
some  legume  hay  for  both  the  dry  and 
the  milking  cows. 

Ration  for  Thin  Cows 

Would  you  make  out  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  dairy?  I  have  clover  hay.  barley, 
and  oats,  together,  and  buckwheat.  My 
cows  are  down  in  flesh,  and  look  quite 
rough.  Also  I  would  like  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  dry  cows,  with  straw  once  a 
day  to  feed  with  molasses  water. 

New  York.  i.,  m.a. 

I  would  not  feed  dry  cows  any 
molasses  water,  nor  any  molasses  itself. 
A  combination  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed 
meal  would  be  sufficient,  provided  it  is 
fed  in  liberal  quantities.  While  straw  is 
not  a  satisfactory  roughage,  it  will  com¬ 
plete  the  mechanical  balance,  but  better 
results  would  follow  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay.  Feed  the  Cows  abundantly 
of  this  mixture,  and  make  sure  that  they 
put  on  flesh  during  their  rest  period. 

For  cows  in  milk,  where  you  have  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  I  would  suggest 
the  following:  300  lbs.  ground  buck¬ 
wheat,  250  llis.  barley.  150  lbs.  oats.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  43  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  The  reason  why  your  cows 
arc  thin  is  because  you  have  not  fed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  grain.  If  they  do 
not  pick  up  under  this  mixture,  feed  an 
additional  amount  of  cornmeal.  The  cows 
have  rough  coats  because  you  have  not 
been  feeding  a  sufficient  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  ;  the  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal  will 
soon  correct  this  condition. 
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Where  Does  the  Money  Go? 

CLEAR,  concise  records  will  help  you  to  make  your 
dollars  go  farther  and  bring  bigger  returns.  Keep 
records.  The  Papee  way  is  simple  and  easy.  A  few 
entries  daily  in  our  Farmer’s  Record  and  Account  Book 
will  show  you  where  the  money  goes  and  what  return 
it  brings.  There  are  50  pages  for  accounts,  inventories, 
breeding  records,  useful  tables,  etc.  Easily  worth  a 
dollar,  but  you  can  get  it  free. 

_  The  Powerful 


Live  Stock  News 


Can  Furnish  Few  Police  Pups 

fnl  Imp.  Bitch  with  on  viable  show  mcor 
mid  Imp.  .Male  Sire  of  Best  trained  dog 
for  11121  Brined  low, 


Thinks  Well  of  Red  Poll  Cattle 

I  was  interested  in  your  answer  to 
II.  F.  I’.,  on  page  24(3.  as  to  choosing  a 
dairy  breed.  I  have  now  and  have  bad 
for  several  years  ilolsteins.  Jerseys, 
Guernseys.  Shorthorns  and  Red  Rolls, 
They  are  mostly  high  grades.  They  get 
average  farm  treatment,  are  fed  feed  that 
we  grow,  with  some  concentrates  during 
Winter.  Our  Red  Rolls  keep  in  better 
condition  than  any»others  during  the  bad 
Winter  months.  The  steers  do  not  make 
as  large  cattle  as  the  Shorthorns,  though 
they  do  well.  The  cows  are  more  reliable 
milkers.  They  produce  more  bntterfat 
than  any  other  breed  we  have  under  the 
ordinary  farm  treatment.  You  cun  force 
the  Ilolsteins  better  than  any  others.  If 
you  want  to  specialize,  they  cannot  be 
beaten.  Cut  the  average  farmer  does  not 
specialize.  Why  is  not  the  best  average 
all-round  row  the  best  for  him?  The 
dual-purpose  cow.  as  breeders  express  it. 
They  stand  hardship  .better  than  the  dairy 
breeds,  are  less  subject  to  disease,  make 
fine  beef,  and  are  good  milkers.  Red  Rolls 
can  be  kept  in  good  productive  condition 
.<>r  less  money  on  the  average  farm.  Are 
we  not  going  to  excess  in  specializing? 

'  “-Sima.  j.  r.  n. 


ERNEST  TREWER,  freehold,  N.  J 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs:  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  larrn  helpers.  Spotted  Boland  Chinn 
Hogs.  10c  for  instructive  list.  Nishna  Collie 


Kennels.  W  R  WATSON  Mpr  .  Box  1745,  Mscon  Mo 


Pedigreed  COI.UE  BBT'S,  The  intelligent  kiml 
NKLSONBHOS  -  (Jnovt:  Cnv,  I  a 

AIREDALE  TERRIERPuppies 

The  kind  thnt,  snake  good.  Males,  SI?:  females,  S8. 
with  full  pedigree.  All  orders  tilled  while  they  Inst. 
A  l*to  Dnroc-.lersoy  spring  pigs,  pare  hred.  Brices 
tnai  will  please  yon  R.  B  ARCHER.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


HowToGet This  Book  - 

FRFF  you  own  a 
*  iv  ■*-**-*  suoonntend  . 
to  build  one  this  year,  7 
wn  te  os  eta  ting  i  ts  size,  / 
also  the  name  and  ad-  /  . 
dressof  yonrdealer.We  /  l 
will  promptly  mail  /  IT 
yon  this  book— free.  /(§ 


f  r  Ensilage  Cutter 

The  Pnpoe  ia  made  from  the  best  materials  by  skilled 
workmen  in  the  largest  exclusive  ensilage  cutter  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  Principles  of  construction 
adopted  20  years  a?ro  have  been  improved,  but 
never  abandoned.  Time  has  proved  them  correct. 

The  Papec  runs-  with  little  power — 3  h.  p.  ar.d  up,  ' 

lasts  many  years  and  requires  few  repairs.  Six  I 
fans,  instead  of  tha  usual  three  or  four,  keep  the  l 
silage  moving  in  a  steady  stream— prevent  clog-  t|P' 
ging.  Four  sizes:  10-inch :  13-in  rh:  16-in  eh:  Pi-inch.  7  r 
The  Papec  Guarantee  is  different — the  strong-  /  If 
est  given  by  any  ensilage  cutter  maker.  Write  I  (  / 

for  it  today,  also  full  particulars.  ML  \j 

L  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  -Pfe/ 

110  Main  St.  Shortsvilte  New  VorH 

3H  DialrCmtvno  Stations  Enable  \ 

Papec  Dealers  To  Give  Prompt  Service 


iLIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Males.  $25:  Bemn'es.  S15.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

CHAS.  NCHAVKRIITFKGEK,  Putnam,  N.  V . 


AFTON  FARM  AIREDALES  IT  ^ 

pups,  at  fanner’s  prices.  AFTON  FARM,  E.  Dmmii*.  Vermont 


for  hunting  and  hilling  rats.  Instruction  bool:  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London,  Ohio 


40  Purebred  Stallions  and  Mares  40 

All  Ages 

Blacks,  Grays  and  Roans 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed 
by  Imp.  Majorat  and  Keota 
Munchausen 

Prices  Reasonable  Apply  for  Catalog 

HARRY  C.  TREXLER  -  Allentown,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Swine  News 

We  are  finding  the  demand  for  Berk¬ 
shire  service  boars  and  bred  gilts  excel¬ 
lent.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  sold  Berkshire?  to  customers  in 
New  York.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Maine.  Pennsylvania.  Maryland. 
Delaware.  Ohio,  Michigan,  West'  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Vermont.  Virginia.  Wo  have 
made  hut  one  shipment  to  each  of  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maine  and  Vermont. 
But  to  the  others  we  have  made  several 
shipments,  many  consisting  of  several 
animals,  all  in  the  past  few  weeks  The 
Berkshire  demand,  after  the  recent  de¬ 
pression.  has  apparently  got  back  into 
its  old-time  stride. 

H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPEXDIXG. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  .1-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable . 

P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


Barrows  and  -ows  bred  by  ns  competing  in  Penns 
State  reeding  contest  made  average  daily  gains  ol 
193  to  2.25  pounds  rev  day.  defeating  several  hun 
died  heed  of  fourdifferent  breeds.  One  of  these  bar 
vows  later  won  firstat  thp  Intern  Hti»>nal  in  Chicago, 
H.  C.  <fc  II.  B.  HARPENIFINfi,  Bo.  15,  Dundee,  X.  V ' 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 


Choice  stallions  end  Mures,  including  nil  my  show 
slock.  (We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall).  Ten  brood  and  show- 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Sielln.ns  and  (lilies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  n«.-,i,-d 
in  your  district  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  pirn-.-  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Heifer  Shedding  Teeth 

I  have  a  young  cow  and  since  she  has 
been  fresh  her  teeth  came  loose,  and  one 
of  them  came  out.  Is  there  anv  cure  for 
it?  G.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  front  or  incisor  cutting  teeth  in 
every  adult  cow’s  mouth  are  somewhat 
loose.  That  is  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  cutting  the  dental  pad  of  the  upper 
jaw.  which  takes  the  place  of  upper  in¬ 
cisor  teeth.  The  incisor  teeth  come  in  at 
first  as  milk  teeth  and  are  shed  later  and 
replaced  by  permanent  inefsor  teeth.  The 
middle  pair  is  shed  at  18  months  to  two 
years  of  age.  then  the  second  pair,  then 
the  third  at  about  a  year’s  interval  in 
each  case,  and  tile  last  or  fourth  pair  bv 
the  time  the  cow  is  30  months  to  four 
years  old  or  n  little  older,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  she  Las  been  handled 
from  ealfhood  up,  Yon  may  have  found 
a  milk  tooth  in  the  feed  box.  In  that 
ease  the  tooth  will  be  replaced  by  a 
larger  permanent  one.  Or  you  may  have 
found  the  shell  or  crown  of  a  grinder 
tooth  (pre-molar)  from  the  front  of  an 
upper  or  lower  jaw.  The  first  three 
grinders,  or  premolars,  come  in  as  milk 
teeth  and  are  replaced  by  larger  per¬ 
manent  ones  about  the  same  time  as  the 
incisors.  The  last  three,  or  hack  molars, 
are  permanent  from  the  time  of  eruption. 
The  incisor  teeth  of  old  cattle  break  off 
in  time,  and  small  rounded  knobs  or  but¬ 
tons  remain.  a.  s.  A. 


PERCHER0N  HORSES  sTe 

(Registered  Thoroughbreds) 

Two  very  Choice  Stallions.  One  Excellent, 
Imported  Brood  Mare.  S.-vcrnl  Fillies, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Gentle  and  Sound. 
All  Fine  Individuals. 

PROBASCO  FARM 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


J.  E.  WATSON 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


Murbleriule?  Conn. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  gtock  of  an  ages.  Uood  show  reeoi'l.  Cholera 
immune.  KHTIAKI)  K.  «  AIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested, 

John  W.  German 
Owner 


n  K  If  K  811  IKES.  Big  type  sows,  boarsand  pigs  for  gale 
U  Ail  stuck  guaranteed.  PAI HOOK  t’iiiMs,  llurtficld,  X.J. 


Robert  B.  Harris 
Superintendent 


ALL  AGE  BERKSHIRES  S0 dcbo  d 

sxprsai  paid.  DAVID  WIANT.  Huntinqton  Mills,- Pa 


Percheron  Horses  for  Sale 

OXE  T’T'RE-BRED  PEKCHEROV  STALLION,  Re- 
ciKiered.  Enrolled  muhk!,  New  Yr-rk  suite.  Six 
vw»r*  «W*  weight  I'KKI  lt».  A  beautiful  dappled 
an  v.  pertertlv  broken  double, 

OXE.  PER('IIEIll>X  MARK,  Fii  reels! ereil .  Seven 
year*  old.  wvietit  Mod  the.  Al-o  n  lienutiful  ,lnp- 
ptvit  grey  in  color  and  perfectly  broken  ancle  and 
double. 

The  above  are  an  exceptionally  high-class  team,  end  are  for 
sale  at  an  attractive  price,  as  we  ere  Utscoutinuina  breeding. 

Will  sell  separately  or  toaetber  For  HALCYON  FARMS 
further  Information,  call  or  address  Goshen.  New  York 


We  are  offering  for  sule  two  regintered  bulls  ready 
for  service  fiom  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  *1  50 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
mouths  otd  for  S10O  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  fanner*. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Funnels  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  breu.  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  r  ea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dam*  or  .rams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
aud  Pedigrees.  WiW,  M|Rr  F,RMS  n  s  Md  s,  Phll,  Pl 


Gabon,  Ohio 


Rutland,  Vo^fnont 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  H.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  Tery  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITH V ILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


New  York 


Wanted  Saddle  Horse  ^ 

sti onfc,  substant  al,  (rood  bondltioti  stat**  particulars 
and  lowest  cash  price.  HALL  O  C  K,  i  (113  ton,  N.  J. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  WTiites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loal.  N.Y 


bale  GUERNSEYS  & 

olioice  Bull  Valves,  ranging  in  ages  from  three 
months  to  a  oerviceable  age.  Masher  Sequtland  May 
Rose  breeding.  Excellent  individuals,  and  from 
Dams  doing  400  to  500  lbs,  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
cure.  These  lire  priced  to  sell.  Address; 

»  A  I’ONVKItB.  Btouey  Hill  Farina,  Glee. haw.  Pa. 


SPOT  FARM  OFFERS 


High  griuir  heifer  calve*,  $15.  Registered  heifer  calves, 
!?60  to  $125*  Bull  calves,  #25  to  #100.  Registered 
fi-ml  high  grade  cows  ami  heifer*  and  hulls,  all  ages. 

JOHN  C.  ILK  AG  AN  •  Tully,  New  York 


Pure  Bred  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  &*".  mXST 

Farrow.  Dam,  Chester  Baby  No.  H9822.  Sire,  Sew  fan. 
Chief  No.  lintlTS.  Both  sex.  FRED  CUI.MXS,  It.wfau.,  S.  V. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ^  a3Si"re  bruBii 

grade  rows  \V->  have  several  well  bred  ralvea  for 
tula  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALIEN,  Mgr,  Madison.  N.  J. 


offer  2ml  prize  Sr.  Bull  calf,  N.Y.  State  Fair 
1921 .  Dam  s  record,  2.1.80  lbs.,  Mil  lbs.  milk.  Price, 
*'25  Send  for  Photo  and  Pedigree.  Alco  some 
good  bull  c.ijvus.  two  uml  three  mouths  old, 

F.  Muhrq  &  SON  •  Jordan,  N.  Y 

Heliirln-Krlvtlsii  t1-if«r  uml  Hull  PaDuu,  Pure  l-rcil  lxrhlcr- 
c*l  and  high  grade.  Splendid  uidivldiiars  and  t.rce.Dng 
::.  g  l»ur...  Digs,  annwncsort  f»SMg.  MeCu.CmtsuriC.  .  N  I 

WILL  TRADE  "fll  Msrkud  Purebred  llolutela  Bull  Cult' 

for  good  Dv  I  av.it  or  Sharpies  suction  feed  separator 
MAPLE LAM-.  FARM  -  Cuusu.f  jgu.  New  York 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


»  ®  ■  W  w  ■ _ »I-LIBE5,F0R  SALI 

,  Regrisfereal  --xtra  fine 

Also  year-old  boar.  Cone  A  Bmltlie,  Gladstone.  X.  J 


G  UERNSE  Y  B  alls 

duclnif  Advanenl  Ke^ister  dnms.  I.ow  pri 'W.  F cflorkl 
tuberculin  tested.  AL9AM0NT  FARMS.  Haartt.  Ten  High  *!..  Saston 


FAMOUS  DH  FENDER  STRAIN 

Best  of  Breeding.  Fine  Pigc  -  -f  both  Sexes  at  Farm 
ers-  Prices.  Write  VAILEVISTA  FARMS  Alluny.  N.  Y 


YVe  are  offering  animRle  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


Big  Type  Durocs  £2 

Bred  to  Or  Orion  Sensation  2nd  and  Jr. Jierd  Mie  lloy  .1 
Seusatlou.  GOBEL  FARMS  -  .4 rxnandcile.  N.  J. 


CsusudJga,  New  York 

For  Sale— 3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producers.  Korndyke  an.l  i  triusbv  breeding.  Also 
a  yearling  bull  from  same  line.  ViiUeretilin  tested.  K» 
Celb  nt  opportunity  Ki  ll  BlliGt  fc'AltM,  betuduls,  H.  g 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

ing.  two  to  se veil  months  old  Prices  m"ilri«(«.  Ac- 
credited  herd  No.  10036.  JUS  £.  *»n  AlSttllE,  Kmdrnisuk,  II  f. 


nUR  nr  Q  J<,e  Slid.  O.  C.  K  and  Sen.ra- 

**  *  s  V  tiou  Breeding.  S»  ine  Boars  and 

Spring  Pigs  for  sale.  f.  M  PATTINCION  A  SOU.  Mtmlielii.  H.  T 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale-Re#.  Guernsey  BULLS 

from  accredited  herd.  May  Boss  blood  and  from 
A.  R.  stock.  Well  grown — good  type — price  low. 
Also  one  son  of  l.nngwater  Africander,  ready  for 
service.  Also  offer  two  iteg.  Jersey  hoifeis,  due  to 
freshen  this  xpt-nig.  TV  A  L  1>  O  K  F  F  ARMS, 
North  Chatham,  Colugilna  Co.,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinotonville.  N.Y. 


DDRfiCS — Hcgistered.  Choice  stock  forshipment 
ELMWOOD  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  la,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Young  boon  and  gilts 
OlilTHIA  FARM  .  5 


?glstercd  Aberdeen 

JAS.C.  Dl' NX 


Bull  calr,  A  roof.  .-Id. 
ETuskun  Park,  N.  J 


For  Sale-One  Thorough  Brad  Poland  China  Boar 

Age  three  years.  One  thorough  bred  Jersey  Red 
Boar  at  850  euch  Applv 

Cronemeycr  Farm,  Deposit,  Broome  Co..  N.  Y. 


F\0  R  S  -A.  L,  E 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

at  reasonable  low  prices  or  Exchange  tor  registered 

Heifers.  Fred  Aruier,  Route  5,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  T. 


Offering  thei  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— CO  AYS,  M  BIFEKS  ANll  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding- 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-SIX  ANGORA  BUCKS 


Spotted  Polands 

your  wants,  a.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  n,»mbvr.6ur(r,  Pcnn». 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  fur  stce  bull  calves  with  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  reAHon.-th.e.  Henl  under  Federal  supervision. 

Mount  Tremper  Ulster  t'o.  New  York 


Ages  from  two  to  five  yea >  s  at  525  each.  Immedi 
ate  delivery.  E'or  ilellvery  June  1st.  twenty  fivt 
Angora  Doe*,  at  S15  each.  Apply 

CR0NEMEYER  FARM  Deposit.  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y 


A  Chance  to  Buy  PUREBRED  Jersey  Bull 


of  serviceable  age.  from  Register  of  Mem  daiunnd 
of  proven  sue.  at  price*  easily  within  reach  of  the 
business  famine.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Ren.  .IFRSFY^  1,1  ■II  >ir  miekdixb 

"“»*  **_*-J*'-‘^*-‘  *  ^  1'ows.  Heifers  nml  Calve* 

LEON  r  S1RATT0N  CLOVER  FARM  Monticells  H  r 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed 
ing.  Bred  g'lts.  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  al 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  IV .  AV  K  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Fa. 


Bred  Right  Priced  Right 

A  purebred  May  Rose  Guernsey  Bull,  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  guaranteed  f  ee  from  a  i  dUe.-isr  Sire — a  dou¬ 
ble  grandson  of  Ultra  May  King  27r>00.  First  10  A. 
R.  daughters  avorag*  7158.5  lbs.  butter  fnt  at  matur¬ 
ity.  Dam — 1  years  old.  now  on  test,  milked  65  lbs. 
per  day.  tiranddam—  A.  H,  718.3(1  lbs.  butter  fat. 
Class  AA.  Address  TRIGABLtS  FARM.  Chaty.  N.  Y. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  I 

Grade  Toggenburg  Bucks.  *20. 
S.  J.  SHAltPLKS  It.  D.  5 


MILK  GOATS 

i.  Pit  re  Burks,  176 

Norristown,  P*. 


J^LftmPSniKtS.  They  are 
bacon  type.  CTENTUJtUY  you  will  raise 
them.  Why  not  now !  Free  circular. 

A.  S.  GRAVeiLL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  k  »  Blrd-Ia-tUml,  Pa. 


New  Low  Prices 

NOW  READY 


br6wn_Si 

StALOG 


PRICE  TERMS  RIGHT 


WITHOUT  VIBRATION 
L  LIGHT  TO  MOVE 
^  PLACE  ANYWHERE 


Live  Stock  News 


Creamery  and  Dairy  Butter 

Would  you  explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  creamery  and  dairy  butter  as  to 
manufacture  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
difference  in  price?  u,  c.  B. 

The  difference  between  “creamery  but¬ 
ter”  and  “dairy  butter”  is  not  in  the 
method  of  manufacture,  for  both  kinds 
are  made  in  the  same  general  way.  The 
place  where  it  is  made  is  the  chief  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  following  de¬ 
finitions  : 

1.  Creamery  butter  is  made  in  a  cream¬ 
ery  from  cream  obtained  by  the  separator 
system  or  from  cream  gathered  from  the 
farms.  Hvreet  cream  creamery  differs 
from  creamery  only  in  being  made  from 
Cream  before  fermentation  or  souring. 

2.  Dairy  butter  is  made,  salted  and 
packed  by  the  dairyman  and  offered  in 
its  original  packages. 

2.  Imitation  creamery  butter  is  churned 
by  the  dairyman  and  disposed  of  by  him 
in  its  unsnlted,  unworked  condition  to 
the  dealer  or  shipper,  and  worked,  packed 
and  salted  by  the  dealer  or  shipper. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  average  butter 
made  on  the  different  farms  is  never 
uniform  in  quality  or.  style  or  package. 
Therefore  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
butter  made  at  large  creameries,  where 
all  methods  are  carefully  checked  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  standard,  uniform  product  from 
day  to  day.  Naturally  creamery  butter 
will  command  from  three  to  10  cents 
more  per  pound.  This  does  not  mean 
that  some  dairymen  do  not  produce  as 
good  dairy  butter  ns  creamery  butter. 
Such  is  often  the  case.  More  such  butter 
should  be  made,  and  1  see  no  reason  why 
first  quality  dairy  butter  should  not  be 
equal  in  price  to  creamery.  The  rule 
is,  however,  justly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  exceptions  are  too  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  J.  w.  B. 


^35  EXTRA'  STICKS 

COS*# 


2, -AT  NO 


You  can  now  blast 

more  Stumps  }/$  more  Boulders 
more  Tree-Holes 

THE  Du  Pont  Company  has 
dynamite  for  you — Dumorite. 

Its  use  is  going  to  cut  the  cost  of  improving  your 
land.  The  same  money  you  now  pay  for  1 00  sticks  of 
40%  dynamite  buys  135  to  140  sticks  of  Dumorite. 

A  stick  of  Dumorite  has  approximately  the  same 
strength  as  a  stick  of  40%,  and  for  all  agricultural 
purposes,  it  shoots  with  it,  stick  for  stick — and  it  is 
absolutely  non-headache  and  non-freezing. 

Think  what  this  new  explosive  means  to  you.  Over 
more  acres  cleared  at  the  same  cost,  or  the  same 
number  of  acres  cleared  at  a  saving  of  about  %  in 
cost  of  djmamite. 

Buy  Dumorite  at  your  local  dealer’s.  Write  for  the 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives.”  It  gives 
full  instructions. 


a  new 


15Year  Guaranteed, 

SLATE  SURFACED 


Best  Quality 
You  Can  Buy 
Anywhere 


How  I  “Ring"  a  Bull 

In  answer  to  E.  M.  1’.,  page  ""7.  First, 
tie  the  brill  to  a  strong  post  by  the  side 
of  a  building  so  that  lie  cannot  go  around 
the  post.  My  father  uses  a  12-in.  file ;  he 
files  the  end  which  goes  in  the  handle  to 
a  sharp  point.  Do  not  blindfold  the  hull. 
Take  bull  by  the  nose ;  you  will  see  that 
it  is  thinner  back  of  your  fingers.  Shove 
the  point  of  the  file  in  back  of  your  fin¬ 
gers.  Do  not  let  go  of  the  bull's  nose,  but 
let  some  one  take  the  ring  and  shove  the 
sharp  end  of  the  ring  through  the  hole, 
bring  it  together,  and  put  the  screw  in. 
If  the  point  of  the  screw  goes  in  far 
enough  to  scratch,  file  it  flat  to  the  ring. 
Pet  the  hull  every  day.  and  take  hold  of 
the  ring,  but  do  not  yank  on  it.  A  snap 
is  a  very  poor  thing  to  fasten  the  chain 
to  the  ring  with,  as  it,  is  apt  to  unsnap. 
Then  have  a  2-In,  strap  with  a  buckle  in 
one  end;  put-  it  around  his  neck  and  fas¬ 
ten  it.  There  should  be  a  ring  fastened 
To  this  strap.  Fasten  a  chain  to  this 
ring,  run  it  between  his  horns,  and  fasten 
it  with  a  split  link  to  the  ring.  Fasten 
your  main  chain  on  2  or  3  in.  from  the 
ring  with  a  split,  link.  Get.  a  round  stick, 
about  I  ft.  long,  with  a  snap  attached  to 
the  end  of  it ;  always  lewd  the  bull  with 
this.  Never  use  a  club  or  whip  around 
the  hull.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  our  bulls;  some  of  them  were  six 
years  old.  I  have  handled  bulls  ever  since 
I  was  nine  years,  and  have  had  no  trouble. 
T  am  now  15  years  old.  Q.F. 

Long  Island. 


PER 

ROLL 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING  FULTON  BU1LDI  G 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


APPROVED;  Hr©  . . 

Underwriter*' 

Laboratories  Kr  f)VR  *•**»*•*  Radio  Brand - 
_  vThlllUin<i*fdweight(a6lb«. 

per  roll).  Exactly  th©  *#m«  rr*il«  »nd  quality  for  which 
W#  had  to  a«k  94.16  n  Full  la^t  «wl"« 

Made  or  heavy  rootW  felt  »atur&t*d  and  coated  with 
n*ph*lt  f'UtflMii  with  vrutdjvd  vlwtu  In  natural  red  nr 
IT  cacti  color*.  Color*  arn  permanent  and  m*ti>fa<ilnir 

requtr©  no  pal  tiling  or  iil&imug  and  each  rain  w*»be»  It 
frcH h  and  elnnn, 

In  roll*  32  Ittrhee  wid©,  40^  frrt  long  (each  roll  ©fMXjgh 
h>  rnvnr  100 I  aijnatc  feet,  allowm*  for  'i- inch  fspni  Naiib. 
cement,  and  mutrartlnn*  Included  with  each  roll  Easy  to 
iaj'v only  tools  Deeded,  a  hammer  and  n  Jack-knife  • 


As k  your  County  Agent  how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help  you  clear  your  land. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


■/•/vyr/A/Vi?  * 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


FOR  THIS 
10X30. 

SILO/ 


mo/i 

tma 


Think  of  ft.  We  can 
now  act!  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  23  gauge  corru¬ 
gated,  at  only  $3.90  per  llM 
„„  ..  e<i.  ft.. pointed.  Galvanised, 

only  13. (XL  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
rooting  price*  to  comedown,  here  they  ore— di¬ 
rect  from  factory  price*— lower  than  you  can  get 
nuywhero  else.  Send  for  our  folder  covering  all 
Ktylca  Metal  Booling,  Siding,  Shingles,  Ridging, 
Celling,  etc. 


Ringing  a  Bull 

Take  a  sharp  jack-knife  with  a  sharp 
point,  put  n  light  chain  around  horn  and 
pass  over  stanchion,  and  tie  the  bead  a 
little  above  normal.  Throw  a  grain  sack 
under  the  nose,  in  the  manger.  'Snap  an 
ordinary  snap  ring  in  the  nose,  with  a 
piece  of  rope  8  in.  long  attached.  Have 
the  ring  ready  that  is  to  he  put  in  ;  don’t 
get  excited  and  don’t  get  fussy,  but  with 
the  left  hand  pull  the  nose  out  a  bit  and 
put  the  point  of  the  knife  where  you 
want  the  ring,  with  the  edge  up.  As 
quick  as  you  have  the  nose  pierced,  let 
llie  animal  have  its  head  and  do  a  hit 
of  sniffing,  while  you  get  the  screw  and 
screwdriver  ready;  then  place  the  copper 
ring  over  the  snap-ring  ns  you  again  give 
a  firm  pull,  and  you  will  have  the  ring  in 
place  in  less  time  than  I  am  writing  it. 

Never  try  to  hold  the  animal  in  one 
position  rigid  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  once  in  you  have  something  to  at¬ 
tach  to  if  you  want  to  restrain  an  un¬ 
ruly  or  vicious  animal,  by  attaching  a 
suitable  weight  with  a  piece  of  chain. 
The  animal  can  feed,  drink,  put  head  in 
stnnebion,  etc.,  and,  for  me,  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  n.  H.  s. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory.  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  1135.00  up,  depending  on’  size. 
All  silos  in  this  sale  are  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir.  fully  equipped  with  all  our 
latest  improvements.  Subject  to  inspection  at 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  small  deposit  we 
« 111  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  It 
shipped  at  once  no  cash  in  advance.  You  Cttti 
save  money  by  getting  your  order  in  uow  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired, 


#  ©n  low  coat  of 
at.  .  .  rofcterlBj  »nd  labor,  make 

oarathe  loweatpriccd  Sijoa  on  the  mar- 
Hct.  El.-: 

looking  for.  In  addition 'wo 
easiest  terms,  and  make  early  order 
count  and  club  ahiymunt  proposition. 


PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLYSI’S 


-•  ■  roatorI_ii|  .nd  tabor,  ronko 

Ko»‘)  baryamS'-thc.  kind  SOU  have 
a.  ...  - 1vo 


Don’t  bay  Rooting,  Paints.  Fencing.  Tires— any¬ 
thing  needed  this  spring  antil  you  get  our  latest 
cut  price  folder.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roof¬ 
ing  before  you  psy.  All  sold  on  money-back 

fusrantee.  Write  for  Money  Saver  Bulletin. 

he  United  Factories  Co.,  "glKSStSLoStt** 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


We  a  till  hove 
sum©  cood 
open  tyrrl- 
tory.  Writ#' 
ua  for  OfttnLs 
terms.  Sp*r- 
Iftl  pfopemi- 
llon  1  Arm- 
si  a k <mLn  In 

open  terri¬ 
tory- 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Penna, 


CHAMPION 


Wrltnii*  today • -St* te  wbathar  you  want 


fbCbMt  silo  made  llkctlle  Champion  oil. 

_ a  V’lfdo.tply  perwmnont.-or  a  good 
oil-filled  illo  Ilk,,  th*  Mew  Rosa  iruaran- 
twadtor  .5  years.  Mention  , I ? ,j  warded 
then  watch  a  a  surprise  you  with  low  print, 
»nd  wonderful  term©,  JV.rtteulorM  xtoe 


THE  E.  W.’  ROSS  CO. 

't.  270  Springl'old,  Ohio 


WE  l  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SFlll  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


RiShP  now  is  time  to  yet  your  Kwik-Mix 


CORRUCATED 


Special  offer  and  reduced  prices  Uus  month  WjjTjn© 
only  Post  yourself— sec  how  easy  u  a  to 
your  own  concrei*  floors — side  walks— loan, 
nations— etc.— do  better  wof k — save  contractors  profit 
Load  it  on  one  side  flntt  to  materials  —  dump  finished 
—  mixture  on  othei  side  tntc-  wheeibatTOW  -  creat 
Jr.  1  time  and  labor  saver  Mixes  wheelbarrow) ul  a 
"WSSi  rr, mute— all  steel— lasts  a  hletime  Just  richt  lor 
Zt  farm  and  small  contract  work  Make 

Reduced  to  ,cn  I0  twenty  doll:, is  a  day  spare  time 

'v;J  5TS  OO  concreting  lor  ncigntxirs. 

'  I  ^w~r'  Send  No  Money 

A  J  -Jt  |  Pay  only  $'77i  alter  3fi  day 


PLAIN- V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BIST  IRON  ANO  STEEL  MARKET 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted :  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hooj»i.  Close-fitting,  safe- 
Iik«  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


}!  trial  Ualonce $0 7$ n mor. ill 
It --'r  three  months  $  He  discnun* 
®for  cash  with  order  Order  Iram 
this  ad  write  lot  lull  particulars 
and  Free  Book  on  Concrete. 

Badger  wine  &  Iron  Work* 

-r-—ZZ>  I  •  •#  Clev«l»m!  Avenue 
L-_-  Q  Milwaukee.  Wigonam 


Gasoline  for  Rats 

Score  one  more  point  for  “Elizabeth 
Ford.”  Hats  got  into  my  chicken-house, 
which  has  a  flirt  floor.  Nearly  every 
morning  I  found  a  great  mound  of  fresh 
dirt  worked  up.  I  tried  traps,  but  did 
nor  get  a  single  rat,  so  one  day  I  got  my 
little  truck,  backed  it  up  to  the  chicken- 
house,  stuck  one  end  of  a  IVj-in.  pipe 
into  a  rat  hole,  connected  if  up  with  the 
exhaust,  then  ran  the  engine  about  20 
minutes;  then  in  about  an  hour  gave 
them  another  dose.  Of  course  I  kept 
watch,  and  whenever  T  saw  smoke  com¬ 
ing  out  I  threw  on  some  dirt.  This  was 
about  six  weeks  ago,  but  no  signs  of  rats 
have  I  seen  since.  Try  it.  neighbors. 

o.  G.  HOOCK. 


ON  ALL  FARM 

JOBS  fROMjfl. 
UHP.uprt^/Xy 


Thousands  in  Use 


Write  for  tfiuorip- 

tion  and  factory 
prioo  bargain  The 
td  war.!-,  Motor  Co. 
8  IK  Mali,  Street. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SprloqfiriJ.  Ohio 


OR  TURN  IT  DOWN  AS  NEE 01 
!i  ‘ 2  ~3 ' 4  •  5  •  6  ‘  H  P  . 

-n  jE^^BUSiesr 
MACHINE 

ALL  IN  ONE  ENGINE 

\jrEASnsr  to  staht 
'KEROSENE or  CAS O! THE 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Dairy  Losses 


Some  Amazing  Experiences 
in  Overcoming  the  Cause 
of  Most  Dairy  Losses 


Dairyman  who  aro  suffering  serious 
losses  due  to  siek  cows,  off-feed  conditions 
and  low  milk  yields,  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  of  real  interest : 

“Gentlemen:  Since  feeding  Larro  we 
find  our  milk  yield  from  47  cows  has  in¬ 
creased  32  gallons  per  day.” — Sohormer- 
horn  &  Son,  Florida.  Another  dairyman 
writes:  “At  times  we  have  felt  we  could 
mix  our  own  ration  cheaper,  hut  each 
time  have  returned  to  Larro.  When  feed¬ 
ing  Larro  to  our  300  cows  we  have  very 
few  losses  from  sickness,  cows  off-feed 
and  other  ailments.”  Another  writes: 
“My  home-mixed  ration  failed,  and  I  have 
returned  to  Larro.  Have  fed  Larro  to  40 
head  this  winter.  Have  not  had  a  sick 
animal,  nor  one  off-feed.  I  am  beating 
my  neighbors  badly  in  milk  yields.” 

Why  Milk  Yields  Fall  Off 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons,  say  authori¬ 
ties,  why  cows  go  off-feed,  are  often  sick 
and  milk  yields  fall  down,  is  that  few 
dairymen  really  mix  an  efficient  balanced 
ration  at  home.  They  lack  facilities,  lack 
time  and  help,  lack  tried  and  proved  for¬ 
mulas.  Why  waste  time  and  take 
chances?  Why  not  do  as  Schermerhorn 
and  other  dairymen  are  doing,  and  get 
maximum  results  from  your  cows?  You 
can.  Larro  makes  it  easy.  This  famous 
blend  of  certified  ingredients  never  did, 
does  not  now  and  never  will  contain  any 
filler  or  off-grade  materials.  It  is  succu¬ 
lent,  palatable,  easily  digestible  and  high¬ 
ly  nourishing.  It  brings  vigor,  sleek  coats, 
bright  eyes,  perfect  health  conditions  and 
either  increases  milk  yields  or  produces 
the  same  milk  with  fewer  cows,  less 
roughage  and  less  work. 

How  to  Get  More  Profit 

Just  write  us.  We  will  explain  how 
your  dealer  will  sell  you  two  bags  of 
Larro  under  our  money  back  offer.  IIow 
you  can  prove  for  yourself  at  our  risk 
that  Larro  will  stop  your  losses  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  from  every  cow.  If 
Larro  fails  to  produce  more  milk,  merely 
return  the  empty  bags  and  dealer  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  You  don't  risk  a  pen¬ 
ny.  Write  ns  for  details  of  this  no-risk, 
trial  offer  at  once.  Also  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Larro.  Address  The  Lar- 
rowe  Milling  Co.,  2293  Larrowe  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Dr.Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice  on*N 
Poultry  ^Stock 

Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You'll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  ana  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


1  lb.  25c,  2L  lbs.  60c 

Except  in  the  far  TPcet  and  Canada 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Contagious  Mammitis 

In  November  last  I  noticed  a  front 
quarter  of  the  udder  apparently  caked  on 
a  cow  that  was  soon  to  freshen.  I  used 
various  ointments  on  it.  without  success. 
When  she  freshened  the  milk  from  that 
quarter  was  foul-smelling  and  thick;  only 
a  few  streams  could  be  taken  from  it.  I 
consulted  several,  who  advised  me  it  was 
nothing  serious.  In  January  two  of  my 
best  c*ows  had  their  quarters  swollen, 
and  what  appeared  like  a  spider  in  the 
teat.  I  used  it  tube  on  them  for  awhile. 
In  about  a  week  their  milk  got  thick  and 
foul-smelling.  Yesterday  morning  ano- 
other  cow  had  her  udder  badly  swollen, 
and  did  not  give  any  milk.  This  morning 
another  newly  freshened  heavy  milker 
had  one  quarter  badly  swollen,  and  gave 
very  little  milk  from  it.  I  have  them  all 
isolated,  and  am  using  carbolic  aeid  for 
disinfectant  around  stable.  Both  of  the 
last-mentioned  cows  were  apparently  all 
right  at  the  previous  milking,  before  the 
appearance  of  swelling.  IIow  long  does 
it  take  to  show  up  in  a  cow  after  conta¬ 
gion?  It  may  be  possible  that  they  are 
nil  infected,  the  infection  having  been 
carried  before  we  discovered  the  danger. 
What  causes  it  in  the  first  place? 

New  York.  G.  w.  A. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
these  forms  of  udder  disease  denote  mam- 
mitis  or  mastitis,  commonly  called  garget, 
and  chiefly  caused  by  the  pus  germ  strep¬ 
tococcus,  and  its  first  cousin,  stapli  ylcoc- 
cus .  One  affected  cow  introduced  into  the 
herd  tends  to  spread  the  disease  from  cow 
to  cow,  just  as  one  rotten  apple  may  spoil 
all  of  the  apples  when  headed  up  with 
them  in  a  barrel.  For  this  reason  instant 
isolation  is  absolutely  necessary  when 
anything  goes  wrong  with  a  cow’s  udder, 
and  she  should  be  kept  apart  until  recov¬ 
ered.  If  practically  all  of  the  cows  are 
affected,  this  will,  of  course,  be  impos¬ 
sible.  and  all  will  have  to  receive  treat¬ 
ment.  In  outbreaks  such  as  you  describe 
the  veterinarian  should  arrange  to  have 
an  autogenous  bacterin  prepared  from  an 
infected  cow,  and  meanwhile  should  use 
stock  or  polyvalent  bacterin  against  pus 
formation  and  absorption.  It  is  used  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  helps 
in  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Before  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow  her  udder  and  teats  should  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda,  about  equal  to  half  strength  Dakin’s 
solution,  and  the  milker  should  wash  his 
hands  with  a  similar  solution  after  milk¬ 
ing  each  cow.  Thp  solution  should  also 
he  used  to  disinfect  the  cups  and  other 
parts  of  the  milking  machine.  Affected 
cows  that  have  lost  the  milk  secreting 
tc.netion  of  one  or  more  quarters  of  their 
udders  should  be  isolated  and  fitted  for 
the  butcher,  as  they  may  remain  as  “car¬ 
riers”  of  the  infection.  Cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable,  including  the 
floors  and  gutters.  Board  or  dirt  floors 
must  be  replaced  by  concrete,  covered 
with  cork  brick  or  boards  where  the 
udders  will  come  when  the  cow  is  lying 
down.  When  a  teat  becomes  sore  at  the 
tip  or  is  difficult  to  milk,  do  not  use  a 
milking  tube.  That  instrument  is  a  sure 
spreader  of  infection  unless  cleansed  and 
boiled  for  13  minutes  each  time  before 
use  and  then  smeared  with  c-arbolized 
vaseline  before  insertion  in  the  teat.  Im¬ 
merse  the  teat  for  at  least  five  minutes 
twice  daily  in  hot  water  containing  all 
the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve,  or  in  a  hot 
l-tO’1,000  solution  of  ehinosol.  Then  ap¬ 
ply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of 
benzoin  and  three  parts  of  glycerine. 
T'se  that  on  all  simple  sore  and  chaps. 
If  any  sore  is  tardy  in  healing  apply 
strong  iodine  ointment  twice  daily. 

Treat  a  starting  case  of  garget  as  fnl- 
fows:  Bathe  the  udder  with  hot  water 
for  15  minutes  every  two  hours  and  at 
same  time  strip  < »u t  the  milk.  Continue 
this  for  24  hours.  Night  and  morning 
also  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  each 
of  pure  turpentiue  and  fluid  extracts  of 
poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves  and  five 
parts  of  warm  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil. 
Internally  give  one-half  to  one  ounce  of 
formaldehyde  night  and  morning,  well 
diluted  with  water.  The  larger  dose  is 
for  the  worst  forms  of  mammitis.  Hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  bacterin  is  given 
extra.  After  discontinuing  hot  fomenta¬ 
tions  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  earholized  oil.  camphorated  oil  and 
compound  soap  liniment  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  keep  the  fluid  stripped  away. 
Irrigation  of  the  udder  with  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  boric  acid  is  done  in  the  con¬ 
tagious  form  of  the  disease  and  vapor¬ 
ized  ether  is  introduced  by  a  special  appa¬ 
ratus  in  milder  forms,  when  tbo  veteri¬ 
narian  thinks  such  treatment  indicated. 
M  hen  pus  forms  and  the  quarter  has  lost 
its  milk-secreting  function  it  is  best  to 
slit  the  teat  open  or  amputate  a  portion 
so  that  drainage  will  be  free  and  irriga¬ 
tion  made  easy  during  the  drving-off 
process  while  the  cow  is  being  fitted  for 
the  butcher.  a.  s.  a. 


DON’T  let  anyone  sell  you  a  spreader  simply 
on  the  claim  that  it  is  “as  good  as  the  New 
Idea.”  Refuse  imitations- -and  save  money! 
Demand  the  genuine-and  look  for  the  name  on  the  machine— 


KliiUl^il 


m  —  — Registered  JLus.PaKHt. _  _ _ 

#eQriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


The  New  Idea  leads  in  downright  spreader  value—  today  as 
always!  Our  GOLD  SEAL  GUARANTEE  protects  you 
absolutely  against  breakage  or  defects. 

Write  for  Special  Price* 

Drop  us  a  card— or  mail  the  coupon— today.  Find  out  why 
the  old  reliable  New  Idea  lasts  longer  and  does  far  better 
work.  Get  the  facts  now— direct  from  the  largest  spreader 
factory  in  the  world. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  prices  and  full  information  on  New  Idea  Spreaders. 


Name- 


Address 


Insist  on  Getting  the  Genuine 

NEW  IDEA  Spreader 


VIGOROUS  COWS; 
HEALTHY  CALVES 

Calkins  No  Longer  Fears 
the  Calving  Period 

Every  cow-owner  knows  the  strain 
of  calving  on  a.  cow’s  system.  Kow- 
Kare  is  so  widely  used  by  dairymen  be¬ 
fore  and  after  calf-birth  to  strengthen 
the  genital  organs  and  avoid  disorders, 
that  we  receive  yearly  thousands  of 
letters  from  grateful  users.  G.  H. 
Calkins,  lone,  Oregon,  writes: 

“I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow.  When  two 
years  old  she  dropped  twins;  they  came 
dead.  She  didn't  clean  and  four  days  »<ter 
I  tried  to  take  the  afterbirth  but  could  not. 

I  got  an  experienced  mar.  and  he  tried  and 
failed,  and  then  I  began  giving  her  Kow- 
Kare  and  in  about  fourteen  days  it  came 
away  all  right  and  she  has  not  seen  & 
6ick  day  since.” 

Kow-Kare  is  equally  sure  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  Barrenness,  Abortion.  Scour¬ 
ing.  Bunches,  Milk  Fever.  Loss  of  Ap¬ 
petite,  etc.  All  of  these  ailments  result 
from  sluggish  genital  or  digestive  or¬ 
gans.  It  is  these  organs  that  Kow- 
Kare  is  quick  to  strengthen  and  build 
CP*  _ 

At  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day, 
Kow-Kare  is  used  in  many  of  the  best 
dairies  to  offset  the  severe  strain  of 
winter  confinement  and  rough  or  con¬ 
centrated  feeds.  This  aid  to  digestion 
and  assimilation  keeps  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  top  notch  and  avoids  break¬ 
downs. 

Kow-Kare  will  help  you  to  bigger  dairy 
profits:  try  it.  Ceneral  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  druggists  sell  it  at  the  new  reduced  prices 
— 65c  and  51.25 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC., 


Easier 

Quicker  Better 


THAT  mean,  disagreeable  job  of 
whitewashing  and  disinfecting  in 

Stables  Dairies 

Hog  Houses  Cellars 

Poultry  Houses  Outbuildings 

can  be  turned  into  pleasant  rainy- 
day  work  that  will  be  done  in  half 
the  time  with  better  results  and 
with  less  labor. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  dis¬ 
infectant  combined  in  powder  form, 
that  is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed 
with  water  and  is  applied  with  brush 
or  spray  pump.  It  will  not  clog  the 
sprayer,  has  no  disagreeable  odor 
and  doesn’t  flake,  blister  or  peel  off. 
It  can  be  used  on  wood,  brick,  stone, 
cemant  or  over  whitewash. 


Trial  packages  .  $  .30 

1 0  pounds  il  0  gals.) . . .  1-25 

20  pounds  ;20  gals.). .  ....  .  2.50 

50  pound  bags  .  5.00 

200  pound  bags ...... .  .  18.00 


25%  extra  in  Texas  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States 

Hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  deal¬ 
ers  have  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If 
not  order  direct — prompt  shipment 
by  post  or  express, 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

299  Ely  A-re.  Dept  R.Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


JI4KK  *  IIOI.MR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MENDET8 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO., lUpt  108,  Amsterdam*  N.Y* 
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More  Power  Less  Cost 


rmniiiiiiunifrmirMiiimiiiiiMiirmriiiiiiiiJii 

More  Service  § 
At  Lower  Cost  | 

Hmman  Milkers  are  made  by  men 
who  were  dairymen  first.  Their  = 
original  design  has,  therefore,  never  2 
been  excelled  for  simplicity,  dura-  Z 
bility,  low  upkeep  cost,  ease  of  EE 
cleaning — and  even  low  cost  price.  EE 

The  Hinman  does  more  with  less  EE 
power  and  even  a  child  can  run  it.  s 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Bull  Calf 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  a 
bull  calf  six  months  old?  w.  R.  c. 

East  Greenwich,  B.  I. 

A  useful  ration  for  a  bull  calf  six 
mouths  old  would  result  from  combining 
the  following  ingredients:  Ground  oats, 
four  parts;  wheat  bran,  three  parts; 
eornmeal,  two  parts;  linseed  meal,  one 
part.  Feed  plenty  of  legume  hay,  al¬ 
though  make  sure  that  the  calf  does  not 
scour  as  a  result  of  being  supplied  with 
too  much  leafy  forage.  Feed  the  call’ 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  grain  to  keep 
him  growing  and  gaining  and  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  condition. 


Economical  Ration 

I  wish  your  advice  on  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  for  milk  cows  fed  with  Alfalfa  hay 
morning  and  night  and  coru  fodder  at 
noon:  500  lbs,  eornmeal,  .’KM)  lbs,  gluten, 
200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oilmen!,  8  lbs.  salt? 
Does  it  contain  the  required  amount  of 
protein  to  produce  milk?  I  am  feeding 
the  cow  that  milks  36  lbs.  a  day  12  lbs. 
of  this  mixture.  Is  that  plenty? 

New  York.  L.  c.  G. 

If  you  would  replace  150  lbs.  of  the 
eornmeal  with  150  lbs.  of  oats  or  with  150 
lbs.  of  brewers’  grains,  your  milk  How 
might  be  substantially  increased.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ration  that  you  are  now  using 
is  a  safe  one,  and  if  you  have  the  corn 
and  Alfalfa  that  are  home-grown,  you 
have  a  ration  that  is  both  economical  and 
useful. 


$45°°  Per  Unit 

F.  O.  B-  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Today,  with  this  low  prioc.it  takes  less 
of  farm  products  to  pay  for  u  Hinman 
than  ever  before.  The  Standard  Milker 
at  $45.0D  or  the  complete  Electric  Unit 
( tio  installing  i  at  $150.00  will  more  than 
pay  for  itsel!  every  year  in  me.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  prove  this  every  year— 
and  say  so.  The  time  and  labor  raved, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  drudgery  saved, 
is  worth  while.  Any  banker  will  lend 
money  on  an  investment  that  brings 
such  big  returns. 

Get  our  new  1922  Catalog. 

A  postal  brings*it  free. 

HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HE  corn  season  ahead  presents  to  the  corn  grower  an 
opportunity  to  grow  more  and  bigger  ears  per  acre.  It 


can  be  done  by  more  accurate,  even  planting  of  the  seed 
and  by  more  timely  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  plants. 

International  and  C  B  &  Q  Planters 

Year  after  year  on  thousands  of  farms,  planters  bearing 
these  reliable  names  have  gone  into  the  fields  and  eliminated 
the  losses  due  to  missing  hills,  scant  hills,  and  broken  kernels. 
Their  “built-in”  conveniences  appeal  to  every  farmer.  Every 
needed  adjustment  is  provided,  whether  you  prefer  fiat,  edge, 
or  full  hill  plates;  checking,  drilling,  or  power  drop. 

International  and  P  &  O  Cultivators 

Va  These  well-known  cultiva* 

vk  tor  lines  provide  the  neces- 

'  _  sary  variety  *°  meet  every 

—  *—  man's  needs.  The  14  differ- 
Pi  ent  styles  include  walkers 

L  f  and  riders;  shovel,  disk  and 

/  1  surface  cultivators;  1-  and 

^  2-row  sizes.  Gang  equip° 

■/  ment  for  any  soil  or  crop 

requirement.  All  styles  ara 
k  I sim  pie  in  construction,  prac- 

^  tical,  light  in  weight  and 

draft,  easy  for  a  man  or  fooy  to  handle,  famous  for  clean 
work.  The  P  &  O  2-row  is  recommended  for  1922  economy. 

Visit  the  store  of  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  in  your 
community  and  choose  the  proper  type  of  machines  for  your 
fields.  If  you  want  a  catalog  on  any  of  the  machines  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line,  write  to  the  address  below. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
If  you  want  our 
money-making  of¬ 
fer  for  open  terri¬ 
tory,  write  today  1 


Increasing  Payability  of  Ration 

Is  the  following  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  We  have  good  silage  that  we  feed 
twice  a  day,  and  good  mixed  hay  once  a 
day,  and  use  the  following  grains :  500 

lbs.  buckwheat  bran,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent.  Would 
you  advise  anything  else  mixed  in?  We 
can  buy  all  kinds  of  grain.  W.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

I  should  prefer  more  variety,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ration  that  you  are  now 
feeding  is  not  palatable  or  desirable.  I 
should  reduce  the  buckwheat  to  400  lbs., 
add  200  lbs.  of  bran  and  100  lbs.  of  distill¬ 
ers’  grains.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
modification  would  yield  more  satisfactory 
results. 


Ration  with  Corn  and  Oats 

I  wish  a  balanced  ratiou  of  grain  for 
milk  cows,  to  be  used  with  silage  and 
cut  dry  stalks,  using  as  much  corn  and 
oats  as  is  advisable.  M.  G.  m. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  ration  that  will  enable  you 
to  utilize  a  generous  amount  of  corn  and 
oats  for  your  milk  cows,  where  you  have 
silage  for  succulence  and  dry  cornstalks 
for  roughage.  I  should  use  250  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  250  ibs.  ground  oats,  250  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  gluten  meal.  50 
lbs.  brail.  50  lbs.  middlings,  50  lbs.  oil- 
meal  and  20  lbs.  salt.  Feed  the  cows  all 
the  silage  that  they  will  clean  up  noon 
and  night,  and  as  much  of  the  roughage 
as  they  will  clean  up  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Sprinkle  the  grain  over  the 
silage  morning  and  evening,  and  in  this 
way  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  silage.  Feed  the 
cows  in  proportion  to  their  daily  milk 
production.  You  ought  to  obtain  350  to 
400  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  100  lbs.  of  grain 
fed  under  these  conditions. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  ,  ,  _  . 

CHICAGO  IiNCOAROAaTCO!  W  5  A 

92  Branch  Houses  and  / 5, 000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 
°  bow  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  sled  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  » 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


UTILITORS 


SPECIAL  CASH  PRICE 
1920  Model,  with  plow  and  disc 
harrow,  complete 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  earpea- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by'  » 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Si.,  N.  ¥. 


Easy  to  use :  efficient :  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  aiul  Poultry. 


F.  0.  B.  Indianapolis 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow.  and  am  feeding 
the  following  ration  :  100  lbs.  eornmeal, 

100  lbs.  wheat  brau,  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
50  lbs.  gluten,  salt.  With  this  she  is  get¬ 
ting  beet  pulp,  as  I  have  no  silage,  and 
gets  ordinary  farm  hay.  What  do  you 
thing  of  this  ration?  Can  it  be  improved 
upon  for  better  results.  When  1  water 
her,  and,  in  fact,  other  times,  she  sucks 
her  tongue  for  some  time.  The  water  is 
not  cold,  for  I  always  warm  it  for  her. 
Can  you  tell  me  is  this  a  habit  or  some 
trouble  or  ailment?  E.  C.  K. 

New  York. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  to  your 
family  cow  would  be  improved  by  adding 
50  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  by  increasing  the 
gluten  feed  from  50  to  100  lbs.  Since 
you  are  feeding  beet  pulp  a9  a  source  of 
succulence  in  addition  to  corn  and  oats, 
your  mixture  is  largely  carbonaceous, 
hence  the  suggestion  for  move  protein. 
Re  sure  to  give  the  cow  all  the  roughage 
that  she  will  consume,  for,  after  all.  such 
products  as  Alfalfa  hay,  Clover  hay  or 
mixed  forage  are  the  determining  factors 
■n  keeping  cows  free  from  indigestion  and 
discomfort. 

The  cow  evidently  has  a  habit  of  lick¬ 
ing  her  chops,  and  this  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  In  fact,  it  prompts  her  to  drink 
more  slowly,  which  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage.  Pn  not  warm  the  water  other  than 
to  take  off  the  chill.  I  believe  cows  en-  | 
joy  a  cool  drink,  and  would  dislike  to 
think  that  they  would  enjoy  a  hot  toddy, 
especially  during  these  days  of  prohibition. 
Moisten  the  pulp  with  warm  water,  and 
be  generous  with  this  tasty  feed.  Use 
only  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  and  do 
not  buy  your  roughage  iu  a  bag. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Buy  now  and  save  $100.  We  are  discontinu¬ 
ing  our  tractor  lines,  hence  this  sale. 

THE  ROBERTSON  VEHICLE  CORPORATION 

1540  Main  Street  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CtJS 


Hot  Food  and  Water  ior 
Your  Stock  and  Poultry — 

IT  PA  YS  BIG 

8  Cows  give  more  and  better  milk. 

Hogs  hare  larger  frames  and 
more  solid  meat  Hemtluy  lietter. 
Have  lots  of  hot  wntoi  for  .scald¬ 
ing.  boll  spraying  mix;  render 
Jnrdj  boll  sofghnm  or  soap;  heat 
water  for  stock;  for  wii-hday; 
preserve  fruit. 

Farmers'  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

burns  chunks.  long  sticks,  cobs 
—anything.  Ouurautved.  Write 

CHAMPION ‘mILk'cOOLER  CO., 
Dept.  201,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Secreo.-.r  la  Lewis  MnnufMClarins  Co. 


Prices  Lower 


WITTE  Engines  have  big  Surplus 

Hk  Wmk  ®ver  rating— most  value  for  the  price. j.wnm  1 1 
2H-P.  Pulls  2.75 -NOW  $39.95 
4  H-P.  Palls  5.8  —  NOW  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulls  14.G  — NOW  229.50 
30  H-P.  Palls  35.  —  NOW  625.00  ^ I 

All  PHu.  F.  O.  8.  Kansas  City.  l  /  [• 

Car  loud  ftf  l.  adduri  whni)  tMppi*«J  from  PitUbartfb, 

Save  $20  to  $400 

Latest  Model  Log  Saw  only  —  Bo**  M  I  I  TM  l  I  T  'rW  i  > 

Saw  *i>a— Branch  Saw  $I‘J. ’JO—  Portable 

Suw-lCig  tj  w.ijt.i.  Any  thing  you  want  at  n 

big  saving,  Cash  or  Terms,  “''vSI  ,  V 

eluding  new  Power  Stamp 

Borer.  _ . - .  .  /  \  eft  A. 


MOTTS  FEEDING  TANKAGE 


Cut?  Your  Fe^tl  Hill*  About  Half 
ContHtaB  wain*,  VDfWtablpd,  ttitftals,  bone,  (tibia  scraps, 
•f<\  Conn ciitr lit o<1,  obnohitcly  puraand  sterile.  Ilnluiu'ed 
ration  for  poultry  ami  swine  0***1  ilmul  hull  oilier  roTiUa**8. 

»«.  E.  MOTTS  CO.  Write  for  sample 

Rm.  322,  Commercial  Bunk  Building  P  D  C  C 
Cleveland.  Ohio  I  It  C  ha 


Buy  Direct 

Deal  with  the  man  who  has 
built  good  engines  for  SG  years. 
Cot  your  rig,  all  complete, 
ready  to  start  using.  No  extras 

F,  to  hoy.  90- I»«y  Tost,  Llle- 
tinje  Guarantee. 

Write  For  Cataloo 

«e  sure  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  a 
power  outfit  you  need,  then  1  can  quote 
yon  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  shipment.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  shipping  point.— Ed.  H,  Witte,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1899  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Death  to  Reaves 
aS5v,or  refund^ 


lewton’s  forHe»res.  Couchs, 
Distemper,  Indigestion,  Con¬ 
ditioner,  Worm  Rxpuller. 
Three  large  cans  guaranteed 
for  Heaves.  U5onnd$l  vi'pei 
can,  al  dealers  or  by  mail, 
frarton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  O 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'The  Kura!  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '  square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  i  ; 


Gasoline 
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Never  Leaks  Oil 

Tbe  Curtis  never  leaks  oil 
through  breather  port  — 
runs  10  to  14  times  as 
long  on  the  same  quantity 
of  lubricating  oil — Is  more 
economical,  reduces  Are 
har.nril  ami  chances  of 
breakdown. 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed,  etc., 
can’t  get  into  crank  case 
and  cut-out  bearings. 


Raising  a  Calf  by  Hand 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  calf  six  weeks 
old,  and  want  to  raise  it  by  hand.  Will 
1  you  advise  feed,  and  is  skim-milk  all  right 
to  mix  the  feed  with?  How  long  should 
I  feed  milk?  c.  c.  c. 

Most  calves  are  raised  by  hand.  If  yon 
have  skim-milk  available,  yon  should*  bv 
all  means  make  it  the  base  of  the  calf’s 
ration.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
mix  any  feed  with  the  milk  .  The  calf 
will  grow  better  to  feed  milk  and  feed 
separately.  Care  should  he  taken  in 
changing  from  whole  milk  to  skim-milk. 
The  change  should  be  made  gradually, 
or.  at  any  rate,  of  about  1  lb.  a  day.  One 
of  the  best  ealf  rations  is  three  parts 
corumeal.  two  parts  oats,  one  part  bran, 
and  one  part  oilmen I.  if  you  are  feeding 
skim-milk,  It  is  advisable  to  feed  skim- 
milk  until  the  calf  is  six  months  old.  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  plenty  of  it.  If  the 
amount  of  milk  is  limited,  the  calf  will 
grow  nicety  without  it  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  Do  not  overfeed  the  calf.  From 
8  to  10  lbs.  of  skim-milk  daily  is  enough 
for  a  six-weeks-old  Jersey  ealf.  This 
amount  can  be  increased  as  the  calf  gets 
older.  j.  w.  B. 

Spoiled  Silage 

In  reply  to  J.  A.  W„  page  200,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  spoiled  silage,  will  say  if  the 
silage  is  wet  enough  it  will  not  spoil  if 
no  air  can  get  to  it.  ,T.  A.  W.  will  not 
need  to  feed  -l  in.  per  day.  A  30-ft.  silo 


Al  r  '•i 


Summer  feeding 


Summer  feeding  determines  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  year’s  milk  yield. 
There  is  far  more  profit  in  feeding  a  grain  ration  properly  compounded  to  balance 
pasturage  than  there  is  in  feeding  any  kind  of  pasturage  alone.  All  pasturage  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  nutritive  requirement  of  cows  for  normal  maintenance  and 
maximum  milk  production. 

The  loss,  through  failure  to  properly  supplement  this  deficiency  is  widely  un¬ 
derestimated.  Unless  pasturage  is  supplemented  with  a  grain  ration,  cows  will 
lose  flesh,  and  vitality,  and  decrease  rapidly  in  milk  production. 

Cows  producing  forty  pounds  of  milk  per  day  require  about  three  pounds  of 
digestible  protein.  On  good  pasturage  they  will  eat  sufficient  to  furnish  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  three  quarter  pounds.  The  deficiency  must 
be  furnished  from  the  cow’s  system  and  accounts  for  the  ^ 

loss  of  flesh,  low  vitality  and  decreased  milk  yield,  when 
normal  condition  and  yield  should  be  maintained.  This  de- 
ficiency  accounts  for  many  three  and  four  thousand  pound 
milk  cows  which  should  and  would  be  producing  from  five  J/  ^ 

to  seven  thousand  pounds,  if  the  pasturage  was  properly 
supplemented  with  a  correct  grain  ration. 


TIOGA 


FEED 

SERVICE 


supplies  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  furnish  the  nutrients  required 
to  supplement  pasturage  and  with  it  form  a  balanced  ration.  AVith  its  use 
physical  condition  will  be  maintained,  more  milk  will  be  produced  and 
cows  will  be  in  condition  to  do  their  best  during  the  next  milking  period. 

When  off  pasture  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  feeding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  composed  of: 


8.  J.  Miller  of  Iowa  sends  this  picture, 
which  he  calls  "A  Little  Iowa  Dutch 
Girl.”  She  certainly  looks  the  part — fat, 
solid,  healthy,  and  good-natured.  Some 
day  she  will  fit  into  a  farm  home  of  her 
own  and  make  it  a  great  success.  Blessed 
be  he  who  is  raising  such  farm  stock  for 
the  future. 


would  only  last  three  months  if  full.  I 
opened  my  silo  (30  ft.)  November  1. 
only  feeding  six  cows;  expect  it  to  last 
until  July.  The  silage  spoiled;  I  wetted 
it  with  40  or  50  pails  of  water,  and  it 
stopped  spoiling  until  I  was  below  where 
the  water  soaked  in ;  then  I  wetted  it 
again.  It  has  stopped  spoiling  now.  If 
the  corn  is  too  dry  when  put  in  silo  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  run  a  small 
stream  of  water  in  cutter  while  tilling 
silo.  Keep  it  wet  enough  and  it  will  not 
spoil.  W.  I.  IIACKETT. 

Restless  Hogs 

I  have  two  sows,  18  months,  old.  1 
feed  them  well  on  corn  and  middlings.  1 
have  never  lived  them.  They  paw  and 
chew  up  the  trough,  just  like  a  horse.  1 
gave  them  salt  as-hes,  and  everything  I 
think  they  would  want,  but  cannot  stop 
them.  They  are  very  annoying,  as  they 
grunt  and  paw  all  night-  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  pigs  doing  that?  F.  T.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  hogs  are  dis¬ 
gruntled  about  something,  ami  grunt  and 
kick  about  it.  as  all  hogs  will.  One  must 
suspect  that  worms  are  probably  causing 
internal  misery  and  incomplete  rations 
constitutional  disturbance.  On  general 
principles,  we  should  treat  for  worms,  ns 
follows :  Starve  the  pigs  for  24  hours, 
and  then  give  each  of  them,  for  every  100 
lbs.  of  body  weight,  45  minims  of  oil  of 
chenopodium  (American  wormsecd)  and 
one  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  any  way  fouud 
most,  convenient.  Repeat  the  dose  in  two 
weeks.  When  the  castor  oil  has  acted,  let 
the  hogs  have  free  range,  as  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  is  another  common  cause  of  symptoms 
such  as  you  describe.  Allow  free  aeeess 
to  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  Soy-bean  hay. 
slaked  lime.  salt,  wood  ashes,  and  wood 
or  corncob  charcoal.  TV>  not  mix  salt 
and  lime  together  for  hogs.  It  mn.v  cause 
trouble.  In  addition  to  tbe  leguminous 
roughage,  feed  middlings,  ground  rye  or 
barley,  shelled  corn,  and  a  little  oilmeal 
and  digester  tankage  from  a  self-feeder, 
and  furnish  swppf.  skim-milk  as  a  drink. 
When  hogs  are  fed  in  that  way  and  are 
also  allowed  plenty  of  exercise,  with  pure 
water  at  will,  they  will  thrive  apace,  get 
curls  in  their  tails,  and  quit  whining  and 
kicking  about  their  environment  and 
victuals.  A.  s.  A. 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage:  Silage,  Green 
Fodder,  etc. 


White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage:  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  roughage:  Clover  Hav,  Alfalfa 
Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc.  Hay,  etc. 


to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry 
roughage:  Timothy  Hay,  Mixed 
Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


BRAND 


r  W 


WHITE 


/  11 

f  Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  !; 

which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
p  with  your  own  roughage.  if: 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

EGATINE 

the  feed  that  makes  hens  lay 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 

TI-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 
Treated  for  Smut 


In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the 
same  amount  of  nourishment  in  the 
same  ratioand  you  get  more  money 
for  your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the 
kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to 
balance  your  roughage,  advise  us, 
and  we  will  arrange  for  some  nearby 
dealer  to  supply  you. 

Our  booklet  on  how  the  three 
feeds  give  the  same  results  sent  free 
on  request. 

T ioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Buu  a  Milking  Machine 

*  V  ror  less  n 


Co^rlabt 
J.  P.  M.  Co. 


Any  good  mechanical  milker  will  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  any  farm.  Does  the  average  milking  in  one-third  the  time 

required  by  hand — increases  milk  yield  and  is  better  for  the  cows.  To 
get  best  results  with  any  milker,  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Mad©  by  manufacturer#  of  Cartlti  Air  Coonpreaeor*.  * 

which  for  yaars  hav©  givao  daily  aatisfacUon  in 
treah  water  system  and  war  age  installations. 

Makes  the Milker Milk' 

A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vacuum  pump.  la  the 
Curtis  is  combined  the  results  of  over  t>7  years’ experience  in  the  manu- 
iSFtUzc  °*  pneumatic  machinery — to  which  vacuum  pumps  are  kindred. 
1  he  present  design  was  adopted  only  after  many  field  tests  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  change  has  since  been  necessary — a  perfect  vacuum  pump. 
Insist  on  a  milker  equipped  with  the  Curtis  Vacuum  Pump.  . 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

||  1658  Kienien  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  Branca  Office:  536- E  Hudson  Terminal,  Hew  York  City  1 


for  less  money 

yxOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
*^'60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  com  or  gram  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46  <%,  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  packing  Co.. 

Dept.  RM  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds,  -- - - 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol-  ^ 

able  Blood,  Poultry  /  / 

Bone  —  all  grades ;  /  / 

Charcoal,  Oyster  (  / 

Shell  s.  Mineral  \  p— .  ■  ~  . ... , —  . — .  B 
stone  grits.  Pure  E  &  R  / 

Bone  Fertilizer,  vJANKAGE^r 


inner  n  1 1 1  o  r  Kii,s  nU  the  iiee  °n 

I  illl\r-I.HA\l-  your  animats:  quick- 
LUUOL  U  I  IMO  L  esl  30,1  cheapest,  or 

it  does  not  cost  you 
aVent.  Liberal  package  SI  at  your  dealer,  or  write 

URAY  LA  W’N  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  No.  9. Newport.  Wt- 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
“philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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'Worlds 

•  BEST 
FLOCK 
RECORD 


I  jimmy 


We  will  send  : 
illustrated  Poi 
Record  card, 
name  of  your 


libikci 


THE  WORLD  RECORD  EGG  PRODUCER' 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  lire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
/  JpA'  '  'vT'S  brooder.  OuR  GUARANTEE We  refund  money  and. 

.Jh  V  >}k  freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 

f- ,-JjK  Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money- 

making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
^ i'  ani*  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO.. 


301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


SI  095  Buys  140Egg-  Champion 

IO  Be!':  City  IncuMtor 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  . - —  “ 

WallB  Fibre  Board,  Self  -  Regulated 
Safety  l  amp,  Deep  Nursery.  With 
$7.95  Hot- Water  140-Chick  $4  Q  95  r~|  1 1 

Brooder  —  Both  for  oaly  I  v  -  I  lovsr  II 


ZWrite  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  tlie  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  DaviBville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Safety  I, amp,  Deep  Nursery.  With 
$7.95  Hot- Wafer  140-Chick  $4  Q  95  |~|  1 1 

Brooder  —  Both  for  oaly  19-  I  I  Over  |l 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rocklov  no>J  allowed  to  point,  Wo.it 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 

Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time — Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book, 
“Meuhtn#  Ftci*/'  Jim  Rob»n,  Pree, 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co> 

Bog  48  Racine,  Wis. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

_  —  First  t'luxi*  Second  •  Hand 

1-5K-.  Egg  Cum'-.  Itutter  Tuba# 

l  liuaket*  and  cither  fruit  and 

I  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

I  containers  are  in  a.-  good  as 

'Bj+JUKji  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  auote  vou— That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johmon  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


/ SECRET  ^  :* 

Good  Mash  \ 


***★, 


Kr~  * 
MM  * 

MYGRADE  ** 

wt - ±* 

******* 


is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  HYGRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC 'FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY  • 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Bedbugs  in  Henhouse;  Age  of  Geese 

1.  My  bon  house  has  become  infested 
with  bedbugs.  How  can  i  get  rid  of 
1  hem?  2,  Are  potatoes  good  or  bad  for 
hens?  also  ripe  pumpkins  fed  raw?  3. 
How  long  does  a  goose  live,  and  how  old 
should  they  be  kept?  c.  M. 

Wyoming. 

1.  Are  you  sure  that  these  are  bed- 
hugs?  There  is  a  dove-cote  bug  that  very 
closely  resembles  the  bedbug  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  it,  and  it  may  be  possible 
that  you  have  mistaken  the  very  common 
red  mite  of  poultry  for  the  household  in¬ 
sect,  If  the  latter  is  true,  painting  the 
ends  of  the  porches  where  they  rest  upon 
their  supports,  and  all  the  other  oracles 
and  crevices  within  the  buildings  where 
these  mites  congregate  and  breed,  with 
kerosene  or  some  oil.  will  destroy  them. 
Waste  engine  oil  is  good,  but  thorough¬ 
ness  in  finding  the  hiding  places  and  sat¬ 
urating  them  with  the  oil  are  necessary. 
If  a  spraying  pump  is  available,  its  use 
is  advisable,  and  a  strong  solution  of  any 
one  of  the  coal  tar  cattle  dips  may  he 
used  over  the  entire  interior  of  your  poul¬ 
try  house. 

2.  Potatoes  and  pumpkins  may  he  safe¬ 
ly  fed  in  reasonable  quantities  to  laying 
fowls. 

3.  Geese  are  said  to  live  to  the  ago  of 

40  years,  though  it  is  advised  not  to  use 
a  gander  older  than  three  years  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  females  may  be  kept 
as  long  as  desired  for  the  production  of 
eggs  for  hatching.  M.  B.  D. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg”  ^  t  f 

Write  tor  prices  and  catalogue.  |: 

Send  25c  for  2-dozen  sample —  V  r  '1  jA 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Meal  as  a  Substitute  for  Meat 
Scrap 

I  am  feeding  the  Cornell  mash  mixture 
to  my  hens.  Can  I  substitute  bloodmeal 
in  place  of  the  meat  scrap  with  the  same 
results,  and  how  much  bloodmeal  would 
you  use?  The  bloodmeal  costs  S  I. ill)  per 
100  lbs.  and  tests  83  per  cent  protein. 
The  meat  scrap  costs  $5,50  per  100  lbs, 
•and  tests  55  per  cent  protein,  n.  d,  m. 

Bloodmeal  has  ordinarily  been  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  feed  to  poultry,  though  I  know 
of  no  other  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used.  It  lacks  the  bone,  which  is  a  valu¬ 
able  ingredient  of  poultry  food.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  your  getting  bloodmeal 
at  $1  less  per  hundredweight,  than  beef 
scrap  costs,  and,  if  I  used  it,  T  should  he 
very  careful  to  see  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
spoiled  product.  Containing,  as  it  does, 
practically  50  per  cent  more  protein  that! 
the  beef  scrap  of  which  you  speak,  1 
should  feed  correspondingly  less  of  it. 
Blood  meal  is  fed  to  pigs,  calves  and  even 
horses  and  cattle,  and,  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  given  to 
poultry,  aside  from  its  excessive  cost,  T 
do  not  know  of  it.  However,  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  its  use.  M.  B.  D. 

Catarrh  or  Roup 

I  have  about  400  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  liens  and  pullets.  Lately  some 
kind  of  disease  got  among  them;  they 
will  have  one  sore  eye,  the  other  one  be¬ 
ing  all  Tight.  1 1  keeps  the  eye  closed : 
will  last  for  about  two  weeks,  then  it  gets 
all  right,  Some  now  have  both  eyes  sore, 
the  whole  bead  swelling  and  full  of  pus. 
They  will  eat,  seem  well  otherwise;  just 
the  sore  eyes.  S.  K. 

Ohio. 

These  hens  are  suffering  from  contag¬ 
ious  catarrh,  or  roup.  This  disease  is 
easily  transferred  from  one  fowl  to  an¬ 
other,  and  those  that  are  siok  should  he 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and  kept 
by  themselves  until  they  have  recovered. 
In  case  they  do  not  promptly  and  fully 
recover,  it  will  he  better  to  kill  and  bury 
them  than  to  return  them  to  the  flock  to 
infect  others.  Keep  them  in  warm,  dry 
and  comfortable  quarters  and,  if  you 
wish  to  treat  them,  wash  out  the  eyes  and 
nostrils  several  times  daily  with  a  warm 
solution  of  boric  acid  in  soft  water,  one 
ounce  to  the  quart.  Uucured  cases  of  the 
roup  arc  likely  to  Curry  over  the  disease 
from  one  year  to  another,  the  trouble 
subsiding  during  warm  weather,  only  +o 
break  out  again  in  the  Winter,  when  the 
fowls  are  closely  confined  and  subjected 
to  the  cold  and  dampness  of  Winter 
weather.  M.  b.  d. 

Dizzy  Fowls 

I  have  a  Black  Minorca  rooster  that 
for  the  past  three  months  has  spells  of 
sitting  hack  onto  his  tail  and  flapping  his 
wing  as  though  he  bad  lost  control  of 
himself  for  the  time  being.  He  molted 
all  right  and  looks  like  a  very  fine  bird. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything  similar 
to  this  case,  and  what  do  you  call  it?  I 
also  have  a  hen  that  has  just  started  to 
act  queer.  She  has-  not  quite  finished 
molting  and  slic  curls  her  head  down  un¬ 
der  her  breast  and  acts  as  though  dizzy. 
What  would  you  advise?  j.  n.  w. 

Connecticut. 

These  fowls  are  suffering  from  some 
nerve  disturbance,  possibly  due  to  intes¬ 
tinal  irritation  from  t  ho  presence  of 
worms.  Give  each  a  tea  spoonful  of  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  castor  oil.  The  castor  oil 
may  he  given  again  in  a  few  hours  if  the 
first  dose  does  not  act  as  a  physic.  _  I 
should  not  use  the  rooster  in  the  breeding 
pen,  as,  whatever  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 
he  is  lacking  in  the  constitutional  vigor 
that  is  needed  by  all  breeding  birds. 

M.  B.  D. 


THE  HENYARD 


Hundreds 
of  Dollars 
given  for 

Poultry  men’s 
Opinions 


rT'HE’  subject  of  how  to 
A  raise  chicks  is  such  an 
important  one,  that  we 
believe  a  book  devoted 
entirely  to  this  subject, 
giving  the  methods  and 
experiences  of  practical 
poultrymen,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  any 
poultry  library. 

In  this  new  book  we 
intend  to  compile  the 
experiences  of  poultry- 
men  with  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed,  and 
will  give  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  poul¬ 
try  raisers  whose  letters 
are  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  has  been 
found  so  valuable  in  re¬ 
ducing  chick  mortality 
and  in  making  chicks 
grow  and  develop  in 
record  time,  that  these 
experiences  should  be 
of  great  value  to  poultry 
raisers  everywhere. 

The  conditions  which 
govern  the  selection  of 
the  material  which  will 
make  up  the  book  are 
very  liberal,  so  that 
every  poultry  raiser  will 
have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  prize,  and  get 
his  experiences  in  print. 

If  you  are  interested , 
iirite  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  at  once, 
addressing 

H-0  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Feed  Dept.,  Desk  3,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


U.  STEAM- COOKED 
IT  vr CHICK  FEED 

Saves  the  Lives  of  &aby  Gfucks 


Success  in  raising  the  chicks  you  hates  "Ml 
depends  most  largely  on  feed  and  care 
in  the  first  10  days. 

F.P.C.  Chick  Manna 

For  Chloks,  Turkeys,  Pheasants 

proved  Jta  wonderful  merit  In  1881.  Slnco 
then  we  have  watched  quality,  Quality, 
QUALITY, — regardless  of  cost.  Only  best 
cereals,  animal  food,  etc. ;  no  seconds. 
Wholesome  as  your  own  food. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  Is  not  the  cheap¬ 
est  feed;  It  can't  be.  But  It  will  save  /r 
tho  chicks.  At  dealers  or  write  us.  Satis- 
faction  or  money  hock.  \  / 

F.  P.  CASSEL'S  SON  \ 

Box  12  Lnnsdale,  Pa.  3 


Ill 

EGE 

i 

if  ordered  together. nmi 

Freight  Paid  east  of  the/sr*?^ 

:  cm 

If  ordered  together.  !^ggt 
iIumI  "  Freight  Pntd  oast  of  the/*SS 
>«'  )  Rockies,  Hot  water — cooper  y  I 

tonka— double  walls— dead 
space  —  double  glass  doors  —  f&nnfianmil 
shipped  complete,  all  sot  up  ready  to  use.  I*..... 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Broodor  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 
Madeof  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
tlie  beat  value  on  tho  market  today-  Order  the  sue  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don  t  buy 
until  you  tret  our  1922  catalog.  12J 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  112  Racine,  Wis. 
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Market  News  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — BNDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  loc ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak.  lb„  22c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  24c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  23c;  sliced  ham,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb..  30c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb..  25c;  dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  33c; 
fowls,  lb„  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c ; 
geese,  ducks,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb..  40c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra.  31c;  brown,  20c: 
sweet  milk,_qt.,  0c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  creamery 
butter,  fancy  prints,  45c;  best  dairy,  lb.. 
45c;  cheese,  cream.  30c ;  skim.  17e';  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  lb..  10c;  pimento  cheese, 
lb.,  loc. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  5c: 
honey,  clover,  card.  23c. 

Pie  apples,  qt..  Sc;  apples,  best.  peek. 
75c;  Baldwins,  peck,  ,00c;  Ben  Davis, 
bn..  $2.40;  beans,  qt.,  10e;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb,.  4c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50;  horseradish,  10c;  celery 
hearts,  10c;  bunch,  1214c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  10c:  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.20;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35;  radishes,  bunch, 
10c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15e;  rutabagas,  bu., 
80c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Feeds. — Gluten,  per  100,  $2;  bran, 
$1.00;  wheat  feed,  $1.05 ;  middlings, 
$1.05;  eornmeal.  $1,60;  whole  corn  and 
cracked  corn.  $1.60 ;  hominy.  $1.70; 
molasses  feed,  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal. 
$2.50;  oilmeal.  $3;  ground  oats,  $1.80. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb.,  11%  to  14e;  heavy.  0  to  10c; 
sausage.  18  to  20c;  lamb.  Spring.  22  to 
25c;  beef,  lb.,  6  to  8c;  veal.  lb..  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32c; 
chickens,  lb..  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each. 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb.,  40c; 
chickens  and  fowls,  lb..  45  to  50c;  geese, 
lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c:  eggs.  35  to  30c; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  I5e;  Italian  cheese,  11)., 
40e ;  honey,  pt„  30  to  35c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.35  to  82.50 

Apples,  hu..  81.50  to  $2.75;  pears,  bu., 
$2  25  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4.75: 
beets,  bu.,  80c  t •  •  $1.25:  cabbage,  lb..  2 
to  3c;  per  doz..  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.'.  $1  to 
$1.25;  endive,  do/,,  heads.  75c;  garlic, 
lb..  20c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate,  $1.50: 
knhl-rabl,  do/,.,  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate. 
$2.40;  onions,  bu.,  $3  to  $4,75;  green, 
do/,,  bunches,  G0e;  parsnips,  lni„  00c  to 
$1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  45c  to  $1.10;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu.,  75  to  SOe;  turnips,  bu..  40 
to  50c. 

Hay.— No.  1.  ton,  $10  to  $21:  No.  2, 
$17  to  $1$;  No.  3,  $15  to  $16:  Timothy. 
$19  to  $21.  Straw,  rve,  ton.  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  14c; 
forequarters.  Ib..  8  to  10c';  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  14  to  Hie;  dressed  hogs, 
light,  lb..  12  to  15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c;  yearling 
lambs.  lh„  14  to  16e;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.  Broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c; 
Springers,  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb..  30 
to  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  IS  to  20c ; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  60c;  ducks,  lb.. 
30  to  32c:  geese,  lb..  24  to  26c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs.  2X  to  30c;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  38  to  40c. 

Apples,  per  btal..  Spys.  Kings,  Green¬ 
ings.  $8  to  $10;  Baldwins.  $6  to  $S ;  per 
bn  .  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu..  75  to  00c; 
cabbage,  do/.,  heads,  tide  to  81  ;  per  ton, 
$20  to  $30;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1  50; 
ton.  $25  to  $30  ;  celery,  d oz.  bunches.  00c  to 
81.10;  lettuce,  common,  dnz.  heads,  40  to 
50e;  head.  do/...  81  to  $1.50;  mint,  green, 
loz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  bu., 
PI .50  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pieplant,  doz. 
bnnehes,  81.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches.  35  to  40e :  turnips,  bu..  75c  to 
$1 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  50 
to  60c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $5.50;  red  marrow,  $7.50;  white 
marrow,  $5.50;  red  kidney,  $7.50;  white 
kidney,  $8;  pea.  $5.50;  yellow  eye,  $6  : 
Imperials.  $6. 

Furs. — Skunk.  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.25;  No. 
2.  $2  to  $2.25;  No.  3.  75e  to  $1  :  No.  4. 
GOo:  muskrat.  Winter,  large.  $1.75; 
medium.  $1.25;  small.  75c;  mink.  each. 
$3  to  $0;  coon,  each,  $1  to  $6;  weasel, 
each.  25  to  70c. 

Hides. — No.  1.  steers,  lb..  6c;  No.  2. 
5c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2. 
4c;  bulls  and  stags.  lh..  1c;  hnrschidrs, 
each.  82  to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  to  $1,50: 
calf.  No.  I,  12c:  No.  2.  0c;  No.  2.  over 
14  lbs.,  7c:  wool,  fleece,  lb..  22  to  25e; 
unwashed,  medium.  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  75  to  77e;  oats.  bu..  45  to 
46c;  rye,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.15;  bay.  Tim¬ 
othy.  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  butter  and  egg  markets  are  strong. 
The  feeling  of  live  poultry  is  reported 
easier.  Vegetables  are  quiet. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  strong;  creamery.  35  to  43c; 
dairy,  30  to  37c;  crocks,  28  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon 21  to  22c.  Cheese,  firm;  flats,  24 
to  25c;  daisies,  24  to  26c;  Longhorns, 
24  to  25c;  limburger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
strong;  hennery.  25  to  28c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  25  to  20c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  46  to 
40c;  fowl,  22  tu  33c;  chickens,  26  to  33c; 
old  roosters,  25  to  26c;  ducks.  33  to  34c; 
geese.  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
fowl.  26  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  30c;  old 
roosters.  18  to  20c;  ducks,  36  to  38c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

A  PPLES — rOT ATOES 

Apples,  quiet,  but  steady  ;  fair  to  fancy, 
bu..  $2.50  to  $3.75;  common,  $1.75  to 
82.25.  Potatoes,  dull ;  best  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  seconds.  90c  to  $1.05; 
sweets,  Maryland,  hamper.  $1.75  to  $1.00; 
Jersey,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  California  Knrtlotts,  box,  $5  to 
$5.25.  .Strawberries,  Florida,  qt..  35  to 
65c. 

HE  A  N  S — O  N  TONS 

Beans,  unsettled;  kidney,  ewt..  $7.50 
to  $10;  marrow,  $7_to  $7.50;  pea  and 
medium.  $0.50  to  $7.  Onions,  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  State  and 
Western,  ewt.,  $8  to  $0;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  and  steady;  beans, 
green  and  wax.  hamper.  $4  to  $5.50; 
beets,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  doz.  bnnehes, 
85  to  90c:  cabbage,  ton,  $20  to  $30;  new. 
Florida,  hamper,  $1.25  in  $1.50;  carrots, 
bn.,  81.25  to  81.75;  new,  hamper,  $1.75 
1o  $2;  doz.  bunches,  50  to  80c;  cauli¬ 
flower.  California,  crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
celery.  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $3.50 ;  encum¬ 
bers,  doz..  $2  to  $2.50;  endive.  Southern, 
bbl  .  $3.50  to  $4;  lettuce,  Florida,  ham¬ 
per,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  75c;  peppers,  box,  $5  to  $6;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  hunches,  35  to  45c;  shallots, 
doz.  hunches.  00  to  80c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2:  squash,  ewt.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
tomatoes.  Florida,  crate.  $3.50  to  $6; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu..  40  to  75c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz..  85c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quoted,  light  comb,  15  to  22c; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet 
and  weak;  sugar,  lb..  IS  to  2Se;  syrup, 
new,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  unsettled;  Timothy,  track,  ton, 
$17  to  $20:  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $10; 
rye  straw.  817  to  $18;  oats  and  wheat. 
$16  to  $17 ;  wheat  bran,  ton.  car  lot, 
820.50;  middlings.  830 ;  red  dog,  $36; 
cottonseed  meal.  $40515:  oilmeal.  $52; 
hominy,  $25.50;  gluten.  $36.50;  oat  feed. 
$12;  rye  middlings,  $31.50  J.  w.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid  packed  creamery,  high- 
scoring  goods.  42\(>  to  43Kc,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras,  40LoC ;  extra 
firsts.  30  Ljo :  firsts.  36  to  38c;  seconds, 
32  to  35c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to 
fancy.  4214  to  l.'PAe:  fair  to  good.  34  t" 
41c:  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  25  to  27o; 
packing  stock.  18  to  22c:  extra  prints 
jobbing  at  47  to  50c;  some  special  fancy 
brands  higher;  fair  to  good.  43  to  46c. 

CHEESE 

New  York .  whole  milk  flats,  fanev. 
held.  23  to  2314c :  fresh,  21  t<>  22c:  fair 
tu  good,  10  to  20c:  Longhorns,  22  '4  to 
2314c;  single  daisies,  held.  23  to  2 3 Me ; 
fresh.  2214  to  23c;  jobbing  sales  of 
fancy  held  goods,  25  to  26c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts,  26c;  firsts.  25c; 
seconds.  22  to  24c;  Western,  extra  firsts. 
26c;  firsts,  25c:  seconds.  22  to  24c; 
Southern  firsts.  23T4  to  24c;  duck  eggs. 
55c:  fancy  selected  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  to  retailers  at  33  to  35c.  in  ear- 
tons.  and  32  to  34e,  loose,  and  fair  to 
good  at  27  to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl-  $4.50  to  $8.50:  grapefruit, 
Florida,  box,  $2.15  tu  $4.60:  oranges, 
box,  Florida.  $3.60  to  $0.30. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2  15  ; 
sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  r,4-bu.  basket. 
No.  1.  $1  to  $1.50;  No.  2.  40  to  65c: 
cabbage,  top.  $35  to  $45;  do..  Southern, 
hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions.  100  1b. 
bag.  No.  1.  $0  to  $9.50:  carrots,  %-bu. 
basket.  65c  to  $1.10;  beets,  M-bu.  basket. 
40  to  55c;  lettuce.  Southern,  hamper. 
$1.50  to  81.50:  celery.  Pennsylvania,  per 
hunch.  10  to  20e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  27  to  30c ;  chickens,  31  to  35c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  ducks,  36  to  38c; 
geese.  17  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POTHTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  chickens.  28  to  33e ; 
roosters.  22  to  24e;  turkeys.  18  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  33c;  geese.  IS  to  20c. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3, 
$20  to  $21  ;  sample,  $16  to  $18;  no  grade, 
$14  to  $16;  clover  mixed  hay,  light  mixed. 
$21.50  to  $22 ;  No.  1  mixed,  $20  to  21  ; 
straw.  No.  1  straight  rye,  $26  to  $27 ; 
No.  2  straight  rye.  $25  to  $26;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  2  wheat 
straw,  $14  to  $14.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8;  Spy,  $4  to  $8; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  $1.50  to 
$4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.10;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.25  ;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to 
$8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best  40  to  41c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  37c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  31c ;  common  to  good,  24  to 
28c. 

MILLFEED 

Spring  bran,  $33  to  $33.75;  middlings. 
$34.50  to  $38;  red  d«*g,  $42;  mixed  feed, 
$36  to  $37;  gluten  feed.  $30,80;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $49  to  $57 :  linseed  meal.  $60. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  $29  to  $30;  No. 
2.  $26  to  $27;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23;  clover, 
$26  to  $28 ;  rye  straw,  $35 ;  oat,  $22. 

onions 

Connecticut  Valley,  best.  100  lbs.,  $8 
to  $8.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Green  Mountain.  $1.70  to  $1.80;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roosters,  34  to  35c;  fowls,  30 
to  36c :  roosters,  23  to  24c ;  squabs,  doz.. 
$0  to  $10. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  33c;  chickens,  28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  celery,  bu. 
box.  82.50  to  $3:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $5  to 
811  :  lettuce,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes, 
83  to  $3.25;  tomatoes,  lb-  25  to  50c; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $2.25  to  82.50 •  spin- 
ach.  bu.,  81.50  to  82;  squash,  lb.,  6  to  8c. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock,  3  to  5c: 
cod.  3  to  314c;  pollock,  4  to  7c ;  hake,  5 
to  7c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  23.  1022 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  March  fluid  milk, 
o  per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile  zone, 
-$-■•52  per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  ( buttled), 
and  81.40  for  Class  IB  ( bulk  milk  to  be 
sold  dipped  or  from  which  the  cream  is 
to  be  removed  and  the  skim-milk  sold 
other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk  form). 
The  March  price  for  Class  2  (milk  for 
soft  fa nc\  cheeses,  cream,  ice  cream  and 
plain  condensed).  $1.50.  The  pool  price 
for  February  was  $1.07. 


RUTTER 


Creamej-v,  fancy.  Ib . 

.40 

(ft 

.41 

Good  to  choice . 

.37 

(ft 

.39 

Lower  grades . 

.29 

(ft 

.32 

City  made  . 

oo 

(ft 

.28 

Liairv.  host  . 

.38 

(ti 

.30 

Common  to  good . 

.28 

(ft 

.34 

Packing  stock  . 

.17 

(ft 

.23 

Danish  and  New  Zealand 

.36 

(ft 

.40 

CIIEESE 

Whole  milk,  fanev . 

.24 

(ft 

.25 

Good  to  choice . 

.17 

(ft 

Skims  . 

.OS 

ft 

.17 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy... 

.36 

(ft 

.37 

Medium  to  good . 

.30 

(ft. 

.34 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

.28 

( ft 

.29 

Medium  to  good . 

99 

(ft. 

.25 

Gathered,  best  . 

.26 

(ft. 

.27 

Medium  to  good . 

.21 

(ft 

.24 

Duck  eggs  . 

.50 

(ft 

.5S 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

.26 

(ft 

.27 

Fair  to  good . 

.24 

(ft 

.25 

Chickens  . 

.30 

(ft 

.32 

Broilers  . 

.90 

(ft 

.95 

Roosters  . 

.17 

(ft 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.30 

-i  n 

(ft 

.35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

.  1  *r  Hu 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.17 

(ft 

.18 

Gommon  to  good . 

.12 

(ft 

.16 

Hothouse  lambs,  each... 

10.00 

(ft 

13.00 

Beans 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

6.7*1 

(ft 

7.00 

Medium  . 

6.75 

(ft 

7.00 

Pea  . 

0.75 

(ft 

7.00 

Red  kidney  . 

8.09 

(ft 

s  25 

White  kidnev  . 

9.25 

(ft 

10.00 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.25 

(ft 

7.50 

FRTtITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.... 

5.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Greening  . 

6.50 

(ft 

9.00 

8py  . 

6.00 

(ft 

9.00 

Hubbardston  . 

5.00 

(ft 

7.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

(ft 

4.25 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

30.00 

(ft 

38.00 

Granges,  box  . 

4.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.  . 

.35 

ft 

.55 

Avocados,  doz . 

4.00 

ft 

12.00 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best. . 

.49 

ft 

.50 

Common  to  good. 

.42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb 

.40 

ft 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

ft 

.40 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.19 

ft. 

.25 

Ducks  . 

.25 

ft 

.32 

Geese  . . 

1 

9n 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

11.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.46 

ft 

.48 

Medium  to  good. 

.32 

ft 

.42 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.00 

(ft 

8  85 

Bulls  . 

4.09 

ft. 

5.00 

Cows  . 

2.09 

ft 

5.15 

Calves,  prime  veal. 

ewt . 

7.99 

(ft 

11.50 

( lulls  . 

5.00 

ft 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

19.99 

ft 

11.50 

Sheep.  1()0  lbs . 

5.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

. 

12.00 

ft 

15.50 

Vegetables 

Beets,  new,  bu.... 

1.75 

(ft 

2.75 

Carrots,  100  lbs... 

2.25 

ft. 

2.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 

2.50 

(ft 

3.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

•  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

30.00 

(a 

35.00 

New.  bu . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.59 

Cauliflower,  crate  . 

3.00 

(ft 

3.50 

Fggplant,  bu . 

2.50 

ft 

3.50 

Fennel,  bbl . 

5.(10 

( ft 

6.09 

Kale,  bbl . 

.60 

ft 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

(TV 

6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  ... 

.40 

ft 

.50 

Onions.  100  lbs... 

7.00 

ft 

10.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

3.00 

ft 

Kn  dishes.  100  bunches.  .  . 

2.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

Squash,  bbl.  .  .  . 

8.50 

(ft 

4.00 

String  beans,  bu... 

2.50 

ft' 

4.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

ft 

O  or; 

Tomatoes.  6-basket 

orate 

1.50 

ft 

305 

Watercress,  100  bunches 

2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

4.25 

3.50 

3.50 

8.00 

2.85 

11.00 

1.75 


Potatoes 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs _ 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Virginia.  2d  crop.  bbl... 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 

hay  and  straw 
Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1...,  27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00 

No.  3  .  21.00 

Shipping  .  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20  00 

Straw,  rye  .  32.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  20.00 


(ft 

@ 

m 

ft 

(a> 

<§ 

(ft. 

(ft 

(ft 

(ft 

m 

(a 

(ft 

ax 


4.50 

4.00 

3.80 

10.00 

3.00 

14.00 

2.75 

28.00 

26.00 

23.00 

21.00 

27.00 

35.00 

25.00 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— During  the 
week  it  was  open,  the  National  Flower 
Snow  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  New 
York  (  lty,  was  visited  by  200.000  people. 
Alone  than  30*000  persons  visited  the 
show  on  a  single  day.  Orchids  and  roses 
attracted  more  attention  than  all  other 
flowers,  the  yellow  roses  Sunburst  and 
Souvenir  do  <  laudius  Pernet  being  espe¬ 
cially  admired. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through*  rhe  rural  mail  carriers,  will  set 
up  machinery  early  in  May  to  obtain  the 
pig  population  of  the  14  States  leading 
jn  Ihf  production  of  swine.  More  than 
14, 000  carriers,  connected  with  9.500 
postoffices,  will  take  the  pig  census.  As 
they  start  out  with  their  pack  of  mail 
the  carriers  will  distribute  card  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  which  will  be  obtained  re¬ 
ports  from  tbe  farms  on  each  route. 
I‘ rom  these  returns  percentages  and  State 
totals  will  be  worked  out  and  applied  to 
the  total  of  all  farms  in  the  14  States. 
The  mail  men  will  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion  -mowing  the  pig  birth  rate  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  for  comparison 
with  the  record  for  the  first  half  of  last 
year.  The  individual  pig  data  will  be 
guarded  as  secret  as  an  income  tax  re¬ 
turn.  The  States  to  be  emhraeed  in  the 
census  arc  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Missouri.  Michigan. 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  South  Dakota. 
Georgia.  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

New  York  State  game  protectors  in 
the  last  right  months  prosecuted  2.58f> 
violations  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  with 
recoveries  of  $52,051.  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioner  Alexander  McDonald.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  an  average 
of  28  cases  for  each  protector  and  an 
average  recovery  of  $579.  The  average 
recovery  Jn  each  case  was  $29. 

Mosquito  extermination  in  large  part 
is  responsible  for  the  average  increase  of 
307  per  cent  in  the  value  of  taxable 
property  in  New  Jersey  from  1899  to 
1921.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  L>evel- 
optnent,  made  public  March  19.  The 
department  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Camden,  the  nine  counties 
whose  increases  has  exceeded  300  per 
cent  have  organized  extermination  com¬ 
missions.  Only  two  counties  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  less  than  300  per  cent  have 
such  bodies.  T.  .T.  ncadlee,  entomologist 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  says  the  salt  marsh  mosquito  is 
the  ^greatest  single  factor  now  operative 
in  South  Jersey  in  depressing  real  estate 
values  and  preventing  the  proper  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  section  of  rho  State. 

The  Agricultural  Cnion  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  will  hold  its  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Prague  from  May  13  to  May 
17.  This  exhibition  will  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  review  of  the  agricultural  situation 
of  the  country. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

f  Pen*  of  Sand  3  year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
prudueiny  HENS.  Mated  to  cook  Orel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor — all  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

ISE8GS..,.  *3.00  25  CHICKS  *7  50 

30  "  ....  6.50  60  ••  ....  t3.5o 

60  '•  ....  8.60  100  M  ....  26  00 

100  *'  ....  1600 

Flook  Malinin— *12  par  100  EGOS 
J.  II.  WILSON  -  Methuen.  Muss. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ST'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W «  tiara  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  offer  eggs  nt  93  00  per  retting 
(15  eggv).  *8.00  per  fifty;  *15.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  certtned  males  at  *2.00 
per  setting;  *7,00  per  hundred;  live  hundred  or  more 
in  one  shipment  ut  96,00  per  hundred. 

KEHEMI<EK  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  *n  wars  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  So  baby  chicks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  W eep  &  Son,  Proprietors  Itullstnn  Spa.  S,  Y. 


DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Close  to  the  top  in  thisyear’s  Vineland  Laying  contest 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


CIX  ¥  f1  I/"  C*  Real  Value.  Large  English- 
•IX  A  fit  iJ  American  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  onv  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  Rio.,  Pottslown,  Pa, 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  S?st£S^S®S5. 

*2.50  per  16,  delivered.  BIIPSH  &  6U>,  Milton,  Vermont 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron's  strain  of 
England,  8*5*  setting  of  15;  @10  setting  of  109. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector,  N.  Y 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  b^aoMf «ft  bu*1ne»«  ben!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  ISIjr  white  «r<r»-  World  Record  layers  Amen 
can  E*c*  Contest!  Greatost  winner*  New  York- 
Chirsi*<.  llurdjr.  rigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Effirs.  ChtcKa,  ■‘Dipped  safely.  Car  aloe  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  ?0To50The 

I  breed  for  my  own  use,  C-  H.  PARISH,  Ontonla,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 


Circular, 


BABY  CHICKS!  S22  per  100 
BARRON  Straui  i  SFOO  pet  500 


M  ATTITCCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JT%  f~%  f~%  LENTS  BUYS 

L  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  certified  2-4-year-old  hen  mated  to  Cornel) 
pedigreed  cockerel*.  N.  JANDA,  Huntinulon.  L.  I..N.  Y. 


cxo  mb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^''nomhigh 

egg  producing. free  range  stock.  Our  twenty  year:*' expe¬ 
rience  hacks  every  sale;  MYOWN  POULT*  1  f  ARM.  Ellumll,.  K.l. 


B  -  *  ^  1  ^  4  Cj  S.  W.  Leghorns,  *  1 0 — 
tr.i  AjrVjrCT  *18  per  IIHI,  Hig).  pro¬ 
ducing  huge,  vigoiviua,  selected  breeders.  Lavers  of 
large  fancy  table  eggs.  BROOKFIELD  FARMS.  M.reillus.  N.T.  R.« 


FOR  SILf-Hatclxiias  EGGS 

from  one,  two  and  ihrte-yeai-old  single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  Hens  Blue  Ribbon  winners  in  two  contests. 
Write  ror  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Locust  Grove  Poultry  Form,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N-Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS1® 

nested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron  stock.  Range 
raised.  SB  per  100.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Eliisville.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  Tcty 

Rhode  Island  Reds 'and  .S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  E.  E.  RIOOUT,  Opliir  f.nn,  Purchase,  N.  1, 


Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  BwJS«5rd 

strain.  Wonderful  layers.  K>— *2  ;  ltd)— *0  ;  1,000— *85. 

High  fertility.  HOMESTEAD  POULrm  FARM,  Strawberry  Rid*e,  Pa. 


CHEAP  STOCK  is  dear  at  any  price. 
Good  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them  is  the  kind  with 


S3*  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantiue  strains  5,000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hatched  sn  Improved  frnsh  air  Incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years'  exporleneo  hatching  and  brooding 
Leghorns.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular, 

BI<<1<1KSIHE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C-  Brown  fiergcunUvIlU.  N.  J. 


wltieh  you  can  inakB  the  @  @  next  Fall 
and  Winter. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

have  been  bred  for  years  as  a  money-makine 
strain.  All  our  breeders  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  means 
real  chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famous 

GRADE  “A"  CHICKS 

will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
yon  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  be  sure  of 
delivery. 


PRICES  TO  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more .  28c 

1000  or  more . 37c 

The  same  strain,  Grade  B: 

100 or  more . 35c 

1000  or  more .  24c 


CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  5  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


14  Directly  Imported  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  my  pure  BARRON  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees,  272-288.  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
chicks  and  ferule  egge  from  these  and  other  Leg¬ 
horn  matings.  Fully  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BUYING  X*7-|TH  ASSURANCE 

Ten  years  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  iireedet.  Free  farm 
range.  Throe  consecutive  years  Cornell  Certifica¬ 
tion.  Our  pen  finished  second  in  N.  Y.  State  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  for  first  year.  Five  of  pen  have  official 
records  of  202-214-221-223-230  eggs.  Baby  Chicks 
Hatching  Eggs.  Circular  on  request.  HILL  VIEW  FARM 
H.  F.  HENDRICKSON  Bridoeliampton  Long  Island.  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  aud  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next  to 
thn  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Contests. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  and  date  desired. 
J.  W.  Bottcker  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big,  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with.  Certified  cockerels,  S20  p«r  100  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
S15.  Hatching  Eggs,  S9.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland,  New  York 


PRICES  AFTER  MAY 

15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chick*: 

100  or  more . 

...  20c 

1000  or  more . 

...  19c 

Th©  sain©  strain,  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

...  18c 

1000  or  more . 

...  17c 

80-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mas*. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varietie* 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  nmi  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  ou  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


KrWEiitpTpffli 


C5W  Up  To  J.  Standard  ll 
Jfot Ihw'loJIPrict  \\ 

ELMFORD  fW 

Of  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
JVcf  cl  Mere  Hatchery 

FAIRPORT.  N.Y 


How  Many? 
WHEN? 

13,000  every 
^Tuesday  V, 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

A  practical  farm  for  better  chick*, 
Where  breeders  arc  trapped, 

And  the  best  an?  Certified. 

Proven  by  their  Contest  records 
At  Farmingdule  aud  Cornell, 

Where  bluffs  arc  called, 

Aud  fourfluslters  barred, 

Moderate  prices  aud  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  free  circular. 
And  ask  about  our  Certified  Chicks,  They  pay. 

SCHLLINS  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Certified  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Place  your  order  now  for  Chicks,  ICggs  ami  8-wks.- 
old  pullets.  Prices  right.  RED  W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


¥^  A  W>\T  f  f All  our  baby  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  of  our 

K  l\  K  Y  (  Ull  K  ^  ovvn  best  selected  prize-winning  and  carefully 
i/ilD  1  vIllvlVJ  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  than  hateher- 

_ _ _  ies  selling  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  from  random 

.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  T>ut  the  difference  is  made  up  many  times 

over  in  the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March-April  pullets  averaged  65%  laying  during  the  months  of  November-December. 
From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked  a  large  nin/’ii  uni  fa  dm  v  l  h  v 
number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want  quality,  write  ns.  DlKLll  MILL  rAKIfl,  KatOIiafl,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

l1  ■  =3E 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  ,T„  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Statiou. 
There  are  100  penB.  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  March  13.  1022: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  BrowD,  N.  J . . . 30  233 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  38  250 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. . 11  176 

Harry  H.  Obor,  N.  J . . 56  415 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  I . 41  571 

Roseiawn  Farm  N.  J .  3T  241 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . .  31  333 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 42  271 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  29  186 

WHITE  WYAND0TTB8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 39  183 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  3 .  42  440 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  33  291 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 31  359 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N,  J .  44  626 

S.  C  R.  I.  RED3 

H.  TrV.  CoUlngwood.  N.  J... . 44  392 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass.... .  3*  425 

C.  Keed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  44  269 

Fred  O.  Nixon,  N.  J . 36  332 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  44  425 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  21  278 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  39  373 

CAMPLNE8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard,  N.  Y .  41  184 

ANCONAS 

Jnst-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J.......  42  322 

i5,  Dittmar,  N.  J  . .  48  367 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  31  320 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglowold  Farm.  N.  Y . 45  347 

Beck  Kgg  Farm.  N.  J.. .  52  398 

•1  W,  Boucher,  N.  J .  45  496 

Hroad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  42  289 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  41  329 

A  L.  Causse,  Jr  .  N.  J.... .  44  317 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  41  308 

.T.  S.  Cray  Ac  Son.  N,  J .  41  396 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . . .  47  404 

Ale*  Elelienbaum,  N.  .T .  41  266 

Eigen  ranch  A  Do  Winters,  N.  J .  46  274 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  349 

Mattie  H.  Kppele.  N.  J .  47  328 

Geo.  B.  Ferns,  Mich .  51  465 

Richard  Fratike.  N,  J.. .  50  370 

Ureendalc  Farm.  N.  Y .  58  562 

Ubas  E.  Grove.  I)el . 4T  364 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  47  338 

Henry  U  Heine.  N.  J .  41  316 

John  J.  Ueordt.  N,  J . 34  287 


l'ho  Hoe  h  n  Farm,  N.Y .  42 

A.  B.  Hall, Conn .  41 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  50 

Frank  L.  Hughs.  N.J .  48 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J . . .  27 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  .1 .  45 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  55 

llobert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  53 

Jity  f>.  Lester,  N  Y .  46 

l  f-ands  I-  Lincoln,  Conn  .  44 


I,  ion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  491 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . ' .  53  517 

Marquis  Wagner.  N.  Y  . .  42  33S 

Herbert  O  Maxbarn.  It  I  .  29  167 

Meado wedge  Farm  N.  Y .  66  33J 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  44  2)5 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  49  48( 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  4f  432 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N  J .  51  31s 

s.  olscn,  N.J  . 55  821 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  347 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  .  55  313 

Oueensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  44  271 

Rapp’d  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  46  342 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  42  345 

John  K.  Hoessuer,  N.  J .  42  293 

Itosehill  Farm,  N.J...  .  46  326 

Rosewood  Xiegiiorns,  N.  J .  47  3K8 

J.  W.  Srhrolb.  N,  Y .  39  325 

Sliaduirbroak  Farm.  Conn .  51  328 

a-  k.  spear,  N.J .  . .  52  449 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  415  372 

Jobti  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  51  336 

Matt  hew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  41  311 

Willis  K.  Stryker.  N.J .  53  403 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J .  43  3H 

Wallace  8,  Suydam.  N.  J... . 46  296 

'lotu  s  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  48  4U6 

J.  it.  van  lion t©n,  N.  J,,, . .  47  222 

Gnstav  Walters,  N  J . . .  41  300 

John  F.  WelrreiL  N.  ,T .  41  359 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  266 

James  Whetsel.N.  J . . .  36  263 

White  Clqud  Farms.  N.Y .  45  258 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . .  39  295 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  51  323 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  39  318 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  42  368 

8CW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  45  344 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  2S  295 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Haramonton  Poultry  ltaiscrs’  Assn. ..  43  279 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  43  327 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  36  276 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  44  354 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  30  245 

Total  . 4275  33564 

Ventilation  of  Henhouses 

Have  you  data  iu  reference  to  ventila¬ 
tion  of  poultry  house,  using  air  ducts 
from  near  floor,  roof  of  double  pitch  und 
ljnerjual  span,  unit  of  36  by  24? 

Vermont.  m.  M.  a. 

The  ventilation  of  poultry  houses  by 
means  of  air  ducts  loading  from  near  the 
floor  up  to  and  through  the  roof  has 
never  proved  popular,  though  a  similar 
method  is  employed  in  stables  and  is  suc¬ 
cessful  where  large  animals  arc  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  well-built  barns.  For  poultry 
houses  the  “open  front”  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  the  best  one  yet  devised.  This 
means  all  sides  but  the  front  are  made 
airtight,  and  the  front  made  sufficiently 
open,  through  windows  or  guarded  open¬ 
ings,  or  both,  to  permit  a  free  inter¬ 
change  between  inside  and  outside  air. 
Possibly  the  inability  of  the  birds  to  keep 
their  quarter’s  warm  enough  by  their  body 
heat  to  produce  a  strong  ventilating  cur¬ 
rent  through  an  air  shaft  is  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  such  shafts  to  work 
well  in  poultry  houses.  M.  b.  d..  . 


RUST’S 

CLIMAX 
Condition  Powder 


HENS  NEED  CONDITIONING 
IN  THE  SPRING 

Laying  Time  I*  Here  —  Hen*  Need  A  Tonic 

Start  feeding  RUST’S  CLIMAX  CONDI¬ 
TION  POWDER  and  have  healthy,  happy 
laying  liens.  Feed  it  to  the  little  chicks, 
ll  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  gapes  and 
diarrhoea.  Develops  plumage,  vigor— im¬ 
proves  their  appetites.  It  enables  spring 
hatched  chickens  to  develop  into  profit¬ 
able  laying  pullets  by  fall— makes  fat 
broilers  early  In  the  season. 

//  vour  dealer  cannot  tupplu  uou,  send  us  hi* 

/in roe  out!  3Q  cent*  for  a  trial  package 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 

Richmond  Virginia 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR 

Excelsior  Egg  Case  Pads 

so  you  have  them  on  hand  for  the  Spring 
rush.  Excelsior  Egg  Case  Pads  are  highly 
recommended  by  Express  and  Railway 
claim  agents.  Where  six  pads  are  used  to 
a  case  breakage  is  almost  unknown.  Sam¬ 
ple  lot  of  three  bundles  of  50  each  sent  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Lower  prices  in  larger  lots. 
Write  for  price  booklet  and  information  on 
prevention  of  Egg  breakage  in  transit. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Made  of  California  rS  r  ,  T»J  J 
Redwood,  Bitbcito?  hr 

Kaat  ill  l  built  <0  |»8t  for  yiTirr;  gtSSmSS^gi 
K«kEca  •  triple  walln.ui  i.'D  Jack 
nursery,  hot  water  copper 

tanka.  Shipped  complete.  Bet  !»■. T7mMHBPT71 
up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

150  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  $20.25 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $26.75 

30  days'  trial-money  baek  if  not  O.  K.-FREE  Catalog 

Ironclad  IncubatorCo., BcxSt.  Racine,  Wl*. 


Sick  Baby  Chicks?  STSS 

remedy  for  roup,  colds,  bowel  trouble  and  *ueh  costly  ailments. 
Preventive  119  well  as  curative.  A  wonder  worker  for  poultry. 
On  market  over  20  yeura.  Endorsed  by  many  Ihousoiul  users. 
Don't  lose  your  baby  chicks.  Get  CERMOZONE  TODAY.  At 
dru*  and  need  stores.  I  f  no  denier,  order  by  cnpl,  7Jc  #nd  11.50 
Biiea.  Postman  will  collect.  No  i  xtru  charge, 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F.JO  Omaha,  Nebr. 


$M  yearly  profit  per  lieu  is  made  by  using  Bifold 
ww  Hatcheries  and  Brooders,  47.000  now  in  use. 
■■O'ost  LEAST,  Proved  BKST.  Proof  free. 
■  Kxpt.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Illinois. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  E^sp8ee^'t' 

Bargain  prices,  Breeders  all  ages.  Toulouse  Cleese 
eggs.  AOc,  Uroil/e  Toms.  All  tliorohi nds.  Offer 

surplus  700  bond,  MURRAY'S  FARMS.  Moriches,  N,  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIROS 

3000  breeders  on  free  rut'ui  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  Imported 
birds.  The  lineal  lot  of  breeders  I  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  clucks,  Feb.,  March, 
April  May  delivery.  10  to  li’j/OU  weekly,  The  kiml 
that  live  If  giveu  half  a  chance.  Kggs  tor  hotell¬ 
ing  now  ready  In  any  Quantify.  My  book,  ”  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  9 1 .  or  free  with  ail  3 1 11  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  K1H4AII  BKiGGK,  Box  75,  Pleas- 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


4.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  Whit**  (jrifhorn  nmi  Rhode  island  Roil  hroodort 
ftrr  *0 loc toil  jot  viijor,  auto  utui  tyt»c,  and  aro  the  result  oT  10 

ruri,fal  *i»l®0tb.»n  <*ut  tn*n  Of  While  Leghorns  in  th« 

N .  i  .  SLmCg  l-iiyinc  Content,  hold*  4 tli  nlttur  for  the  l»(  yt*ur. 
We  have  tl»r*  lor^eNt  and  (jcNt-uquipptid  hatrmntf  plant  hi  Cnn- 
neuLirut.  with  40,000  efftf  captivity ,  All  chick).  ponlpuui  und 
eufe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  tlluatinted  circular  und 
prict**. 


A  B.  HALL 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


Certified 

S.  Cm  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  -State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  ami  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Pit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Edd-laying  Contest  Reports 

Ten  years  ago,  when  Tom  Barron  of 
England  won  first  place  at  all  the  egg- 
laying  contests  then  held  in  America,  viz.. 
Stores  College,  Pennsylvania  contest,  and 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  contest, 
I  wrote  an  article  for  The  R.  N.-Y.. urg¬ 
ing  American  poultrymen  to  obtain  male 
birds  of  bis  stock,  and  by  selecting  the 
best-laying  liens  only  to  breed  from,  bring 
up  American  birds  to  where  they  would 
not  have  to  take  second  place  anywhere. 
I»r.  Raymond  Pearl,  the  best  biologist  in 
the  United  States,  had  demonstrated  at 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  the  high-laying  hen  transmits 
her  egg-laying  potentiality  through  her 
sons  ratlmr  than  through  her  daughters. 

This  is  preliminary  to  what  t  want  to 
say  about  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
breeding  for  better  egg  production.  The 
Storrs  report  for  February  117  says :  'The 
liens  are  bolding  the  stride  they  struck  a 
month  ago.  Last  week  they  picked  up 
another  L’OO  eggs  over  the  average  for  the 
last  seven  years.  This-  means  that  at  the 
end  of  four  Winter  months,  when  eggs 
are  highest  priced  and  hardest  to  get. 
these  birds  have  exceeded  their  expected 
lay  by  3.000  eggs.  The  average  yield  for 
all  the  birds  in  the  contest  for  the  four 
Winter  months  is  35  eggs  per  hen.”  The 
White  Wyandotte*  stand  highest,  their 
average  being  10,01  per  bird.  The  R  I. 
Reds  second,  with  ail  average  of  30.4,  the 
Rocks  third,  average  33. s.  the  Leghorns 
fourth,  with  33.0  as  their  average  for  the 
four  Winter  month-. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid, 
34.0SO.  by  the  1.000  birds  as  a  standard 
of  rating,  and  call  it  100.  the  rating  would 
he  ns  follows : 

Wyandot tes  . .  133 


R.  T  Reds .  104 

Rocks .  04 


Leghorns . . . _•  03 

This  gives  the  comparative  standing  as 
Winter  layers  where  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance. 

The  three  best  pens  of  Wyandottes  have 
laid  600,  679.  004.  the  last  being  a  pen 
from  Tcrttington,  England.  No  other  pen 
of  any  breed  has  reached  000.  I  am  not 
breeding  Wyandottes  or  any  other  breed  ; 
am  just  giving  the  figures.  These  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Reds  have  laid  eggs  enough  to 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  their  feed  for 
the  whole  year.  All  the  eggs  they  lay  in 
the  uext  eight  months  are  profit,  or.  at 
least,  wages  of  the  caretaker,  less  depre¬ 
ciation  and  interest  on  investment. 

The  yield  for  this  last. week  in  February 
was  3.645,  or  nearly  a  50  per  cent  lay, 
a  gain  of  180  eggs  over  the  previous  week 
and  190  over  the  seven-year  average  for 
the  same  date.  From  all  which  it  would 
seem  that  American  utility  poultrymen 
are  gaining. 

A  letter  received  today  (March  10) 
from  Tom  Barron,  under  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  34.  states  that  eggs  are  verv  high 
in  England,  prices  being  3U.  to  4  shillings 
a  dozen.  At  normal  exchange  that  would 
be  <S7%c  to  81  a  dozen. 

He  further  says  that  he  and  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Council  of  Poultry- 
men.  of  which  he  is  president,  have  iust 
been  up  to  Loudon  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  to  com¬ 
pel  the  stamping,  with  indelible  ink,  on 
every  egg  imported  from  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  the  name  of  country  ir  comes  from. 
He  says  that  dealers  mix  eggs  front  China 
and  other  countries  with  fresh  English 
eggs,  and  defraud  the  public. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

Various  Poultry  Questions 

T  wish  to  know  the  proper  method  of 
culling  a  flock,  and  does  it  apply  to  pul¬ 
lets?  If  so.  at  what  age?  How  do  you 
account  for  a  three  to  one  increase  in  eggs 
10  days  after  a  cow  is  fresh,  and  they  are 
given  all  the  milk,  but  have  had  meat 
every  day  all  Winter,  everything  else  be¬ 
ing  equal  ?  How  much  figijp  -pace  do 
commercial  poultrymen  allow  per  bird, 
and  what  are  the  best  results  ns  to  num¬ 
ber  per  house?  E.  B.  Y. 

Culling  should  begin  when  the  chirks 
are  taken  from  the  incubator,  and  should 
be  a  more  or  less  continuous  process 
throughout  their  lifetime.  Remove  Un¬ 
crippled  and  weaklings  before  placing  the 
chicks  in  the  brooder.  Cull  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  by  removing  those  that  have  ceased 
laying  and  began  to  molt,  say  in  late  July 
and  August.  Hood  layers  should  not  molt 
even  in  September. 

The  distance  betwen  the  pelvic  arches 
varies  with  laying.  During  the  rest 
period  these  bones  approach  each  other 
and  become  rigid.  After  laying  has  be¬ 
gun.  they  become  more  soft  and  flexible, 
and  two  or  more  finger  breadths  apart. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  can 
be  given,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  it. 
should  increase  egg  production  in  the  flock 
at  almost  any  time,  whether  meat  is  fed 
or  not.  Milk  and  meat  are  not  exactly 
alike,  though  both  furnish  animal  protein, 
and  either  can  replace  the  other  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent. 

From  three  to  four  square  feet  is  ad¬ 
vised.  There  is.  of  course,  no  fixed  rule, 
much  depending  upon  the  care  that  the 
poultry  quarters  arc  given.  Small  pens 
undoubtedly  give  better  results  than  very 
large  ones,  if  labor  is  not  considered. 
Commercial  poultrymen.  however,  keep 
flocks  of  1.000  fowls  Or  more,  the  saving 
in  labor  being  considered  an  offset  to  any 
increased  production  that  might  be  sc 
cured  from  small  flocks.  There  is  no  fly  d 
rule  as  to  size.  Very  probably  the  great¬ 
est  egg  production  possible  from  a  flock 
would  be  secured  if  each  fowl  had  an  in¬ 
dividual  pen,  where  no  others  could  dis¬ 
turb  her.  M.  b.  d. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  SS f  .35 

for  pro  lit.  Others  do:  von  can.  too.  Head  the  Arnei-icwt 
J’oullru  Adronii*  .  tells  you  how.  Send  25  cents  ford  big 
issues  and  FREE  Premium  Offers. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  A.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FARM  of  76  acres;  bordering  creek :  neve --fail¬ 
ing  brook;  waterfall;  light  fun.ii.  noted  for 
early  crops'  It!  room  sto- .-  -ions--  It i  tod  with 
'  -it  wnt* r  beat,  bath,  toilet,  electric  flgitt, 
electro  pump,  telephone,  icehotufc,  weodshPd, 
both  full:  hunting,  battling,  ILiung,  good  camp 
sites;  splendid  view  of  C-ltskllls;  ton-  miles 
from  Kingston;  mile  from  Stair-  r  .ml  and 
school;  $0,000  cash:  balance  mo,'tguge;  less  tbim 
value  of  improvements,  0  W  X  K  R,  Route  4, 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Happy  Farmer  J2-24  tractor  and 
three  gang  14  inch  plows;  plows  one  acre  an 
hour;  absolutely  perfect  condition:  cost  $1,400; 
price  $650.  IU\  GUDALB  POULTRY  FARM, 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb,,  $i  25;  rash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Camp,  Raquefte  Luke.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
l  “  With  the  Lay  Bred  in  Them  “  j 
Send  for  free  catalog 


2V&-LR.  RoX  of  delicious  home-made  candies  for 
$1:  absolutely  pure;  bv  mail,  postpaid.  Send 
order  to  GERTRUDE  E.  JONHS,  Longstreet 
Poultry  Farm.  R.  3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SHADE,  Litchfield  County;  delightful 
location  for  Summer  home;  12  rooms,  new; 
beautiful  piece  woodland  and  brook  if  wanted; 
photos.  Owner,  GEORGE  ANDREWS,  North- 
field,  Conn. 


Foil  HALE — Electric  light  plant;  almost  new, 
ANDREW  MITCHELL,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  clover,  5  lb*.,  $1.25;  10 

lbs  .  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  ihs.,  $1.05:  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  delivered  3d  zone;  finest  quality.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm  to  rent,  suitable  for  boarding 
bouse.  in  Sullivan  Comity.  ATTILIO 
COLOMBO,  157  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City 


Wyandotte  R.  C.  White  Minorcas 

Breeding  pen  of  each.  10  two-year-old  hens  and 
cockerel  to  ouch  pen.  8t-o  per  pen. 

J.  F.  CORKEY  27G  Union  Hall  SI.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


END  ION  HONEY  CHOCOLATES— Unsurpassed 
for  children  and  honey  lovers;  $1  per  pound, 
postpaid.  ‘'ENDION,”  Naples.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  farm,  70  acres  or  more,  in 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  preferred. 
ROX  305,  Westport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm,  230  acres;  choice  spring 
water;  fair  buildings;  50  bead  of  rattle;  all 
good  machinery;  a  money-getter;  no  agents. 
BOX  A500,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


EASTER  GIFTS — Send  one  dollar  for  attractive 
box  containing  six  small  jars  of  delicious 
homemade  jam.  HICKORY  FULL  JAM  KITCH¬ 
EN,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


Light  BRAHMAS  Exclusively 

Eggs  fvotu  grand  free  range  stock,  S‘<£, 1*0  pc I  1 $15 
per  100.  Alter  Muv  l«l,  $2  per  bV.  $12  )>er  100. 

M.  C.  MARCY  -  Fall*  Village,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  Delaware  farm;  one-half 
tillable;  excellent  buildings;  train,  imple¬ 
ments,  chickens  nnd  crops  Included;  young  or¬ 
chard;  land  under  high  state  „f  cultivation; 
price  $4,000;  cash  required  $2.1)00.  Address 
ADVERTISER  772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gallon;  cash  with 
order.  GEORGE  B.  FULTON,  Irasburg.  Vt. 


Rr  D  I  ornc  E?giLrh»tr!iiiig,l8 
•  IV.  IvULj  pel-  UK):  ft. SO  per  15. 

Vigorous  stock.  Free  range.  II.  If.  OWE*.  itiii**beck, X.I . 


DE  I.AVAL  milk  clarifier;  1.000  lbs.  capacity; 

nearly  new:  greatly  improves  market  milk; 
bargain  (dairy  soldi.  THOMAS  FITZGERALD 
West  Swan zey.  N.  H. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  re bmpt  v e  d  Owena-Tompkins 

cockerels  for  vale,  $5.  SHAW/W0F  *E0  RANCH,  tmiltibelii.  0ia« 


FOR  SALE— Productive  bill  farm  of  205  acres; 

very  good  buildings;  spring  water,  piped; 
creek -watered  pasture:  orchard,  cattle,  ebb-k¬ 
ens.  implements  and  tools:  SRj  miles  to  Sidney, 
N.  Y. :  price  of  $7,500  includes  all:  $3,800  cash: 
balance  easy  terms;  a  real  bargain  for  anyone 
desiring  a  farm  of  this  kind.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  A.  M.  WINKLER,  R.  D.  No.  t, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


STANDING  TIMBER  for  sale;  near  railroad 
Dutchess  County.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  764 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUSCOVY  Duck  Eggs  V&X 

C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK  -  SO  4 ERVlLLE,  N.  J. 


NEW  maple  syrup,  guaranteed  pure.  $2.25  gal¬ 
lon;  lots  over  five  gallons,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb. 
pails.  $2.50:  order  now  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


FOR  SALE — My  farm,  Delaware  County.  N.  Y.; 

160  acres  land;  good  buildings:  best  of  water; 
good  roads;  good  school;  30  head  cattle,  11  to-ad 
thoroughbred  Hnlsteins.  three  horses,  two  h-o  ,1 
sows.  hens,  turkeys,  cow  dog;  the  bouse  ready 
furnished;  all  tools,  gasoline  engine;  all  loo's 
to  fill  silo  with;  thrashing  machine,  grain  drill, 
mowing  macliipe,  horse  rake,  all  plows,  bur¬ 
rows.  ail  small  tools;  for  $10,000  if  bought 
before  or  by  April  10:  $2,500  paid  in  y  arly 
payments  to  tile  Farm  Bureau  Association:  $750 
in  cash.  ADVERTISER  693.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NICE  ALFALFA  In  .ariots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  507, 


VERMONT  maple  sugar;  two  grades;  sugar  in 
1"  lb.  packages.  $3  uud  $2;  syrup,  per  gallon. 
$2.50  and  $1.70;  complete  price  list  upon  re¬ 
quest.  C.  It.  LEACH.  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


FARM  FUR  SALE — 165  acres;  10-room  house; 

large  barns,  never  failing  running  water; 
four  mijes  to  Hillsdale,  two  to  Craryvllle;  high 
ground;  14  cows,  five  horses;  equipment  has 
everything  needed  to  work  farm.  $8,000!  will 
sell  farm  separate.  For  particulars.  BOX  270. 
Hillsdale.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Indiana  tractor;  complete  with 
plow,  extra  rims  and  logs:  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  reason  for  selling  -want  larger  machine. 
What  am  I  offered?  Will  deliver  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles.  Address  B.  B.  CHASE. 
Wyoming.  Del. 


TWO  HUNDRED  ACRES 
two-  sets  buildings:  fir 
description  write  L:<  iX  5. 


.  grass,  fruit; 
7.600,  For  owner's 
Hiekman.  Del. 


BEKS  I  BEES!  BEES!— Produce  your  own 

honey;  bees  work  for  nothing  and  board  thein- 
seKr-  >ve  furnish  Italian  bees  and  queens  at 
attractive  prices;  free  advice  to  beginners:  we 
ship  anywhere;  write  for  prices;  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  gun  ran  teed.  VAN’S  HONEY 

FARMS.  Van  Wyn.garden  Bros.,  Proprietors, 
Hebron,  Jnd. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  fame  with  water  power 
gristmill.  7-room  house,  barns  ail  in  best  con¬ 
dition;  boarding  section;  $3,500.  C.  JILEK, 
It.  1.  Cat-kill.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM— Upland:  if  looking  for  re¬ 
sults.  give  your  poultry  farm  range;  0-rootn 
house:  good  fruit:  $4.06r  -ration  one  mile. 
E.  It.  HEMINOVEIt,  Garnervitle,  Rockland  Co.. 


FOR  RENT  Poultry  colony  field,  eight  acres; 

12  colony  brooder  houses  and  equipment  for 
raising  5.000  chicks.  ADVERTISER  785,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— IT.  S.  » 3)  post  windmill,  60-ft. 

tower.  650  gallon  rank.  $75;  and  double  deck 
131  spring  roller  bearing  Timken  axle  heavy 
two-horse  wagon  with  polo.  $65.  PAIL  C. 
CULLEN,  Box  6K.  Derby.  Conn. 


WANTED— To  rent,  in  or  around  Orange  Co. 

a  small  place  oil  a  motor  road,  equipped  with 
electric  light  and  running  water.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  53  acre  farm  in  New 
England:  smooth  level  tillage:  fine  pastures; 
woods;  fruit;  in  the  heart  of  the  best  fruit  and 
dairy  section  in  Connecticut",  a  fine  gentleman’s 
place  or  business  farmer.  DWIGHT  GILLETTE, 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


ELECTRIC  motor  washer.  •"Cincv”  three-in  one 
i  brand-new);  $40.  GEORGE  JEWELL,  Saline- 
villo,  O. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  childless,  wants  to 
lease  modern  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  with 
Btn.  k  and  tools;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
leu.r.  ADVERTISER  761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dederiok  Columbian  parallel  joint 
liny  press:  one  International  fiortahle  saw  rig. 
six-horse  engine:  these  machines  have  been  used 
very  little  CHARLES  E.  MYERS.  East  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry-truck  farm;  25  acres;  8- 
room  dwelling  and  onOm  Mings:  State  road; 
three  miles  Wildwood :  '4  mile  railroads;  stocked 
700  Siugle  Comb  White  Leghorns;  New  York 
family  trade  for  egg-:  sea-imre  customers  for 
products  of  farm.  S.  H.  SHAW,  Rio  Grande, 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 120  acres:  on  State  road; 

good  bouse  arid  buildings:  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  ’’Finger  Lake  Region"  iu  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y. :  near  village:  good  schools. 
ADVERTISER  768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  S  \.LE — R.  L.  K.  milking  machine,  two 
double  units;  piping  and  engine  included; 
used  only  nine  mouths;  20-egg  Prairie  State 
incubator.  L.  R.  WICKHAM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Augusta,  X.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  cottage,  one  acre  of 
limd.  For  particulars  address  WIT. LIAM  T. 
MANTER,  18  Pleasant  Street,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


THE  CHOICEST  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in 
1  gal.  cans.  S2:  in  gnl.  cans,  $1.15:  in  Vt 
gal.  cans.  55c:  the  ohftioesr  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  2.  5  and  11-lb,  pails.  28c  per  lb.;  in 
2.  4.  8  and  16-oz.  cakes,  3m  per  1b.:  f.  o.  b. 
Rupert  Vt.:  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH. 


Bf*Y  a  Maryland  farm  and  be  comfortable: 

escape  long,  rigorous  Winters — we  are  already 
preparing  to  plant  peas,  ope  of  the  crops  rui-'-d 
for  canning:  good  schools;  healthful;  wonderful 
road- :  ss  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
R.  It.;  home  markets;  plenty  of  labor:  State 
evenly  divided  in  polities:  raise  milk:  Helvetia 
Milk  Condensing  Company  lias  a  plant  within 
sight  of  two  of  my  farms;  capacity  over  200,000 
ll>s.  daily:  raise  vegetables  for  cannery — home 
inurket:  rai-c  wheat  anil  corn — -Maryland  wheat 
grades  high — wc  usually  sell  at  home:  raise 
apples— they  do  well;  splendid  young  orchard  on 
one  farm;  raise  poultry — I  raised  Lady  Eglen- 
tine,  the  world  wonder  hen.  I  own  seven  farms 
In  Far  dine  county,  Maryland;  have  owned  them 

-  nee  p.inn;  desire  to  -ell  any  three  of  them: 
death  of  my  malinger,  a  year  ago,  puts  too 
much  oil  me:  200  to  350  acre  farms,  beautifully 
located  easily  tilled;  sis.ihiii  nod  upward:  70- 
acre  farm,  new  house  and  barn,  for  poultry 
raising.  $4,000;  little  money  required;  most  of 
purchase  price  can  remain  on  6  per  cent  mort¬ 
gage.  buy  before  July  1  to  get  possession  Jan¬ 
uary  next:  no  agents:  I  own  the  farms.  A.  A. 
Christian,  4408  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


SO- ACRE  Columbia  County  farm;  near  State 
road:  seven- room  boose;  large  new  gra  n  ba-ti. 
hay  barn,  windmill,  well:  33  acres  Fall  grain; 
level:  suitable  for  fruit  nnd  truck;  price  $6,500. 
D.  R.  MEYER.  Yn  la  tie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  to  loo  colonies  heps,  bee  hives; 

white  honey,  00  lhs  .  j.'c  lb.:  120  lbs.,  1 4. 
per  lb.;  dark  honey,  8c.  CHARLES  SCHILKE 
Matawan.  X.  .T. 


FOR  SAI.E — Stock  farm:  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  laud  for  tractor:  $16  noO  if 
-old  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.30  per  acre 
for  term  of  years,  -  ash  iu  advance;  seven  m  !<•- 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLE’IT.  Hall,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Tn  rent  house,  with  about  four 
acres  of  tillable  land:  near  Ink--:  within  60 
miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  782.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WARWICK,  Orange  County  — 124  acres;  12 
room-:  two  barns,  silo,  icehouse,  poultry 
houses:  16  acres  young  apples.  5  acres  peach 
fillers.  10  acres  Alfalfa:  creamery  and  station 
one  mile:  bargain  p  oe  $14,500,  including  26 


Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  single 
per  gallon  in  five-gallon  lots.  A. 
.  Fillmore.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 15  rooms;  farm:  rent  very  reason 


able:  option  to  buy;  Catskill.  GOSSELIX. 
112  Woodbine  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cottage,  ground  with  fruit,  poultry- 
house;  near  neighbors;  low  price;  Jersey. 
HARl.EV.  321  15th  Avenue,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  cottage  in  Cat-kill  moun¬ 
tain  country;  good  cellar:  fine  spring  water, 
ruus  iu  house:  garage;  lot-  of  fruit:  one  acre 
garden  land:  ideal  location  for  a  Summer  home: 
only  a  few  minutes  from  pretty  country  village: 


cattle:  terms  $3,500  cash;  balance  to  suit. 
Write  BOt’GIITON.  owner.  364  En-t  21st  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid. 
3d  zone.  22-oz.  can.  32c;  5  lbs.,  99c;  10  lbs., 
price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON. 
Dept.  U..  Dundee,  N,  Y. 

PIKE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Order  immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER.  Grantsville,  Md. 

STERILE  KGGS — Fresh  and  clean,  for  packing 
in  water-gin-- :  delivered  by  the  crate  or 
dozen.  I'Ll  HRER  FARM,  Mouutaindale,  Sulli¬ 
van  Co..  N.  Y. 


only  five  miles  to  railroad ;  oil  main  automobile 
road,  With  mail  delivered:  all  for  $700  if  taken 
at  once.  HAROLD  L.  HARRIS,  Jefferson, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE  23  Here  farm:  Orange  County,  N, 
Y.;  adjoining  town:  very  attractive  modern 
eight-room  house,  electricity,  hot  and  cold 
water,  hath,  toilet:  modern  barn,  garage  and 
henhouses  of  7oo-HO()  capacity:  brooder  capacity 
3.000:  Mammoth  incubator:  500  White  Leghorn 
layers;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equipment: 
"•suburban"  type  Ford:  buildings  and  equipment 
practically  new;  all  for  $11000.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  77S.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 129  acres;  9-room  house;  2  barns, 
corn  crib,  wagon  house  and  chicken  houses; 
$8,000;  $2,000  down:  about  40  acre-,  without 
building-,  two  acres  woods.  FRED  SCHWECKE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FARM  f»r  sab — 15  acres.  BOX  35, 
Route  No.  1.  East  Ubinebei  k,  N.  Y. 

70  ACRES — Bordering  Connecticut  Valley,  at 
Putney.  Vermont;  2<>  acres  young  bearing  nt- 
ebard:  one  half  acre  raspberries;  10-rootu  house, 
running  water:  2  large  barns,  silo,  henhouse,  corn 
barn  slate  roofed  and  good  condition:  ha  "gain. 
$5,000.  HOWARD  SAITORP,  4209  Kansas 
Avenue*  Washington,  D.  c. 

FOR  SAI.E  About  Sll  acres,  without  buildings: 

half  rdlahlo;  level  and  free  from  stone:  bal¬ 
ance  woodland  ami  pasture:  excellent  location: 
good  building  site;  1 1_.  miles  to  live  town;  00 
miles  from  New  York  price  $2,609.  with  terms, 
or  $1,800  casb.  THURSTON  11.  SMITH.  Hope 
well  Junction,  Dutchess  Co..  X.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  n-  members  of  their  household 
suitable  buys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 

WANTED — Creamery  and  milk  route  iu  pros¬ 
per -os  section:  would  consider  partnership. 
ADVERTISER  754.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted,  illl-lh.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor,  $8,80;  buckwheat. 
$7  10  lhs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2  K 
buckwheat  $1  5**:  special  prices  on  large  lets; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  rone,  prepaid.  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’AUSIL,  Monmouth  Junction 
N.  J. 

HONEY  Onondaga  County  clover  extracted;  5 
lhs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs..  S2:  postpaid:  members 

Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spriug 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALIC — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lh. 

pulls,  $1.23;  lrt-ib.  pails.  $2.10;  delivered  111 
1st.  2d  and  3d  zones.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN. 
Box  87.  K aton ah.  N.  Y. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  Of 
120  piece-,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid,  $1;  gold  in 
stores  $1.73:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I..  N.  Y 

FOR  SAI.E— Second-hand  Tirrill  gas  lighting 
plant:  will  illumine  house,  heat  gas  oven 
and  range,  heat  water  and  run  gas  engine;  cost 
$1,000:  first  check  $100  takes  it;  fine  condition. 
F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


MB.  Progressive  Grain  Merchant— Can  your 
sales  organization  use  a  practical  dairyman 
t  Cornell  agricultural  training!  having  experi¬ 
ence  in  cattle  feeding,  some  selling  experience, 
splendid  business  tr-roing  ami  u  good  educa¬ 
tion?  If  so,  write  CHASE.  20  Far  View  Ave.. 
New  Brighton.  S.  T  .  N.  Y. 

MALE — Two  Magics,  one  Standard,  one 
Correct.  all  42-inch  dal  burning  colony 
brooders:  capacity  each  five  hundred  chicks; 
used  one  season;  perfect  order;  $15  each 
RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale, 
N,  J. 
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5  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  T ues- 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  hi  following  week’s 
paper. 


jf*  CMlCKt^ 


R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red 


THE  HENYARD 


DAY  OLD 

§p>imKlfy6 


The  First  Prize  Cockerel  at  New  York  .State 
Fair  in  1921.  heads  my  matings,  with  the 
cockerel  heading  first  prize,  young  pen.  Eggs 
at  81.00,  82.00  ami  83.00  per  setting. 
Writs  for  mating  list. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


Remedies  for  Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

I  have  noticed  certain  articles  regarding 
blackhead  in  turkeys,  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  you  have  not  mentioned 
the  work  of  Professors  Tuzzer  and  Fabyan 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  15,  the  commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Briefly,  they  believe  that  the 
parasite,  called  histomonns  moleugridis,  is 
transmitted  by  an  intestinal  worm  Ileter- 
akis  papillosa.  the  latter  found  in  almost 
all  fowls.  The  eggs  of  the  latter,  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  ground,  are  eaten  by  young 
turkeys,  which  thus  contract  the  disease. 
The  remedy  of  these  authors  is  isolation 
and  growing  turkeys  on  ground  not  in¬ 
fested  with  ibis  worm.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  you  should  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  idea,  as.  if  it  is  practical,  it 
is  an  important  matter. 

•ALBERT  E.  STEELE,  M.  D. 

The  above  communication  from  Dr. 
Steele  I  consider  a  very  valuable  oue.  As 
I  am  informed  the  Drs.  Wegeforth  in 
California  started  raising  turkeys  on  new 
ground,  where,  so  far  as  known,  no  tur¬ 
keys  had  ever  been  raised  before.  They 
sent  to  Ohio  aud  got  their  stock.  The 
first  year  the  birds  were  healthy,  no  sign 
of  blackhead.  The  second  year  blackhead 
destroyed  uearly  all  their  poults.  One  of 
the  brothers  moved  to  a  new  locality, 
where  it  was  certain  that  no  turkeys  had 
been  kept  for  20  years.  Agaiu  there  was 
splendid  success  in  raising  the  birds  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  but  the  next  year  black¬ 
head  appeared,  with  the  usual  bad  result. 
This  led  to  the  autopsies,  the  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  efforts  to  find  a  cure,  or, 
what  is  much  better,  a  preventive  of  the 
disease.  The  doctors  tried  ipecac,  with 
surprisingly  good  results,  'letting  both, 
young  and  old  birds  have  it. 

The  farmer's  wife  who  wishes  to  raise 
a  few  turkeys  does  not  always  find  it 
practicable  to  move  her  coops  to  a  new 
locality  ;  she  must  use  things  as  they  are. 
If  an  inexpensive  preventive  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  troubles  her  so  much  can  be 
found,  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  remedy  or  preventive 
should  be  made  known. 

In  using  the  treatment  as  a  cure  for 
birds  already  affected,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  failures  to  cure  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  disease  has  progressed  too  far — 
has  got  too  strong  a  hold,  to  be  overcome. 
Then,  because  a  cure  is  not  effected,  the 
remedy  is  called  “no  good.”  The  disease 
may  have  progressed  for  weeks  in  the 
turkey  poult  before  it  has  pulled  down 
the  bird  enough  to  show  in  its  outward 
acts  and  appearance. 

It  is  true  also  that  there  are  other  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  turkeys,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  so  similar  as  to  be  easily  mis¬ 
taken  for  true  “blackhead,”  but  forwhieh 
the  ipecac  treatment  is  not  a  cure.  Many 
a  farmer’s  wife  who  has  hatched  a  fine 
flock  of  young  turkeys,  and  dreamed  of 
the  things  she  would  buy  for  herself  and 
children  with  the  money  for  those  tur¬ 
keys.  has  had  her  visions  vanish  into  thin 
air  as  she  saw  her  young  poults  droop  and 
die  from  day  to  day.  If  we  can  reduce 
this  loss  by  one-half,  it  is  certainly  worth 
While.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Minorca*.  Light  Brahma*.  White 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  b,v  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TONG  1ST  AND  HATCH  10  KIES,  Inc. 
Kockvillo  Center,  L.  I. 


MAHOGANY  3Ti_EDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  tunny  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  S3  for  15;  $8  for  SO;  S15 
for  100.  Breeding  arid  exhibition  stock,  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circnla  B.OUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800 


Bred  from  Heavy  Layers 

Our  breeding  birds  are  divided  into 
small  flocks,  raised  on  farms  where 
they  have  all  out-doors  to  run  around 
in  and  keep  healthy.  Each  variety  is 
under  the  care  ot  poultrymen  who 
thoroughly  understand  that  breed. 

Order  your  favorite  breed  here.  We 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  any 
of  the  popular  varieties,  at  low  prices. 
You  could  not  produce  as  good  chicks 
yourself  at  anywhere  near  our  price, 
because  we  make  the  batching  of 
chicks  our  sole  business. 

Kerr  Chicks  are  guaranteed.  Every 
chick  reaches  you  alive  and  healthy, 
or  wiil  be  replaced  by  us  or  your 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Big\klueBaby  Chicks 


Vibert  "31  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  SI 0  per  100;  S25 
Tier  301).  Baby  chicks  S25  per  100. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryvllle,  N.  Y. 


Eleven  popular,  money-mating  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar¬ 
anteed  I  Write  today  for  FREE  caralog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

0HLS  POULTRY  YARDS  sod  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


S.  C.  REDS— Owen  Farms  Strain 

Rest  show  nnd  laying  strain  in  U.  S.  Eggs  from  dark  red 
nestings.  Show  quality.  *6  and  $8  per  16.  Cockerels,  $5. 
X>.  l.  DITTO  -  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 


Eggs  from  Bred-to-Lav  Rlue  Ribbon  winners,  #9  per  16, 
$10  per  100.  CaTATI'a  POBI.TItY  KaIUI.R  0..  O-tky.burg,  Pa. 


\  ou  take  so  ri.kin  baying  "Continoaur  'c 
gueranteedin  quality,  breed, „»fe  delivery 
thing.  Big  hunky,  chick, •  that  grow  f»„t 
earlier.  All  bre-eda:  260  to  *10  egg  attain*,  f 
any  whore,  prepaid.  Send  for  catalog  and 
Continental  Hatcherlea.  Box  1*2  springt 


from  healthy,  heavy  laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  certified  mates.  R0SWEIL  COLE,  itbbwtok,  Pi.  Y. 


HATCHING  ESC  CSS™. 

nested  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Vibert’s  231  to  389-egg 

strain.  $10  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K FARM,  Elfeaville,  N  Y 


Todd’s  Light  Brahmas 

Win  highest  honors  at  the  Great  Madison 
Square  Garden  1922  Show.  1st  Cocker¬ 
el,  3rd  Cock,  4th  Pullet,  5th  Hen,  and 
5th  Young  Pen.  175  Light  Brahmas 
competing.  “Blood  Will  Tell,”  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale. 

J.  H.  L.  TODD,  Jr.,  Warwick,  New  York 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
Pure  bred,  heavy  producing  stock,  Eggs,  $2—15;  SI  0— 
100.  Baby  ehix,  $25—100,  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
KELLIE  RUSSELL  -  Wood  bury,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records,  teas  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  Invited.  Custom  hutching. 

Phont  Plo\n*bora  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  Mon„fohu* 


820  per  100 

CHICKS 

By  Parcel  # 
Post  Prepaid 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds »«* 

breeding,  Ratebine  eggs  57  per  100;  Chicks, 
520  pel  1110;  Cockerels,  S5.  Pullets,  both  combs, 
March  hatched,  $2  25.  HALSEY  E.  REEVE,  Riverhead.  N.Y. 


HATCHIIMG  EGGS 

from  Trap-nested  Stock.  S.  C.  While  Leghorns,  56 
per  100.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red*,  58  per  100.  A1J 
March  and  April  Baby  Chieks  sold.  Booking 
Chicks  for  May  and  June  Delivery.  Oircnlnr  free. 

WERNER  BROS.  Alt,  Marlon,  New  York 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


have  made  remarkable  records  nt  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  and  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs,  from  seleated  old  hens,  54  per  15:  $?Q  per  100. 
From  fully  matured  pullets.  S3  per  15:  $15  per  100. 
Bate  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed.  Nothing  sold  but 
what  we  produce  from  our  own  strain  No  baby 
chicks  this  season.  GARRET  W.  BUCK.  Colli  Neck,  N.  J. 


BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  E.  L  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandotte*.  I ‘rice- right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRT  FARM  Bet  IBS  Ritirdele.  N.  J. 


PAR  V  U  I  V  Quantities  of  Quality  chicks 
D  U  ■  y*  **  ■  /N  fin-  delivery  each  week  after 
March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
98  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Roselawn  chicks  are  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
varieties.  Order  vnurs  today  and  be  convinced. 
Prices  and  leaflet  on  request.  ROSELAWN 
POULTRY  FARM  *  HATCHERY,  OtUvllle,  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

$5  each.  Large,  even  barred,  bred  from  prize 
winners  for  fifteen  years.  Guaranteed  to  pleaxn  or 
return  at  our  expense  and  your  money  refunded. 
Also  n  few  Black  Minorca  Cockerels. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM  Muirnsville,  N.Y. 


ht  Brahma  Cockerels,  $3.50.  Hatching  Eggs.  $1.50 
■IS,  WILLIAM  ADLEit  -  Sayvili.b,  Nkw  York 


“College  Queen’s”  Record 

at  Storrs  7th  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotte  Records,  made  at  Storrs.  5th 
contest,  first  of  all  breeds,  record.  22ti5.  7th  con¬ 
test,  2nd  of  nil  breeds,  record,  2179.  10th  contest, 
1st  of  all  breeds,  record.  2234.  Start  right.  Chix 
end  F.ggg  fortnlo.  Guarantee  75  per  cent  of  egg» 
fertile.  Also’a  few  R.  I.  Reds. 

O.  15.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton.  It.  I. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  K0G8.  Single  Comb  Reds. 

Ancona.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  From  pure-bred, 
free  range  breeder*,  that  ure  bred  for  sire,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Clioular.  APRIilt  1>*  KEEK,  Sedu.,  R.T. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Reasonable  Price.  Circular  Free,  royal,  farms.  Bergey,  p». 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  "  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS.  Hancock,  Maryland 


Before  You  Order Iff  Chicks  Tpoh 

card  for  prices  to  THE  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Perl  Tremton,  K«, 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Held  all  Kooks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  5  ears,  over  20(1  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  coi’korels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  batching  eggs.  Nine  years  trapnestlllg.  No 
chicks.  J.  f  FRANCAIS,  Weuhatnpron  Beach.  N.Y, 


Purebred  S.  C-.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  Minorca*,  B.  Koclr«.  R.  t 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  Monger,  Wolcott,  Way nc  Go.,  N.Y. 


U  A  Tr*U  IM/N  White  and  R  Rock.  R.  C. 
II  I  >1 1  111  \2I  Reds  and  W.  Wyandotte*. 

Efh  f*  C  88.50  for  setting  of  13. 

VI  U  9  A.  D.  WALTZ.  Prop. 

TIIE  SUl'AKE  REAL  R.  F.  0.  13  Itorth  YnnmuiU,  A.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ffiffSS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  290  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  l  or 
Mating  List  ana  prices  address  S.  BRADFORD 
AI.I.YN,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass, 


White  Wyandottes  That  Lay 

Regal-Dnrcas  and  Williams.  Eggs  from  four  choice 
pens.  S3— 15.  Selected  free  r, logo  flock,  510— 100,  pre. 
paid.  Cockerels,  55 each.  H.  W.  BUNK.  Germantown,  N.Y- 


of  free  range  birds.  Prices 
low.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
ED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs 

Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FEE 


Barron’s  Whito  Wyandottos  Only 

I  have  boon  an  importer  alnco  1912  of  the  hlghott  record 
stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  arc  range  bred.  Males,  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 


Ny  n  S.  C.  White 

.. IV.  >7  Leghorn 

Bred-to-lay 

K.  HITC  H,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCKS  BexclusSivelyN 

Highest  Individual  in  Rock  class  In  State  Contests  lust 
year.  Eggs,  $2SO—16:  *12—100.  Cockerels,  SB. BO- 
87. SO  Baby  chicks,  2  5  eents  each. 

J,  A.  CRAIG  .  Freehold,  N.  J. 


strain,  Send  for  price  list. 

Buiwoud  Puullry  Farm, 


Whito  Wvanrlnllae  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Martin  Dor- 
W  n lie  \V  yanoones  ea*  strain.  White  and  Burred 

Rocks,  prices  Right.  ANDREW  B.  CARO,  R.  0.  I,  Bsnnlon,  H.  J. 


BIG.  STURDY  CHICKS 

We  are  suro  of  our  chicks  bromine  we  know  all  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Kinglet  Rooks,  Marlin’s  Wyandottes. 
Quality  S.  C.  Rods.  Eglantine  Leghorns.  lObN  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Free,  sunhy  sioe  poultry  farm,  Copp-r  11111,  n.  t. 


\  DOftf  C  baby  Chicks  end  Hutching 
"  lUtbAJ  Kggs.  S00  egg  strain.  Cocker. 

MARVEL  NOMESTEAO  FARM.  Ucnrgetown,  hrlanare 


HITE  WYA  N  D  O  T  T  E  S 

Egg-a-day  strain.  Ito.-v  Comb  Cockerels,  *H  and  810 
each.  Ill I's,  K I, THU  I.  SIFKKK,  It.  B,  l'urt  Republic,  Vlrgluia 


Seorlea’  Trapneatcd  Burred  Reeks.  Egg*,  chicks, 
f.lock.  Best  February  ever.  Free  catalog  tells  why 

Bend  postal  today.  ARTHUR  l.  SEARLES.  *««  N,  Mlllord.  H.  H. 


Kulp  Strnin  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  *10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  Nsw  WitfciugtoR,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 


Poor  Laying 

T  have  a  flock  of  40  Buff  Rock  pullets 
and  only  get  about  four  or  five  eggs.  I 
have  tried  different  methods  of  feed! nit. 
hut  with  no  better  results.  They  have 
plenty  of  water  and  grit,  and  I  feed 
them  a  scratch  grain  in  a  straw  litter  of 
buckwheat  and  occasionally  wheat  and 
barley.  They  get  a  wet  mash  of  small 
potatoes,  carrots,  table  scraps,  bran  and 
milk.  This  is  fed  warm.  They  are  let 
out  at  noon  to  roam  as  thev  will.  For 
green  stuff  I  feed  them  Alfalfa  leaves  and 
cabbage.  They  are  fed  two  quarts  of 
corn  at  roosting  timp.  The  henhouse  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  them :  lots  of  sun¬ 
light  and  ventilation,  but  no  drafts. 

E.  C. 

From  your  description  of  your  ration, 
I  judge  that  you  are  not  feeding  these 
pullets  food  that  would  encourage  egg 
production.  All  of  the  feeds  that  you 
mention,  with  the  exception  of  bran  and 
milk,  are  those  of  a  fattening  nature,  and 
they  need  to  be  balanced  hr  feed  stuff's 
containing  more  protein,  and  particularly 
protein  of  animal  origiu.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  lay  well  in  Spring  mid  early  Sum¬ 
mer  on  the  ration  that  they  are  getting, 
but,  for  Winter  production,  they  need 
something  more.  Try  this  mash  in  plaop 
of  the  one  that  yon  arc  using:  Equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  If  yon 
have  fill  the  milk  that  the  pullets  will 
consume,  cut  down  the  proportion  of  beef 
scrap  one-half.  Feed  your  mixture  of 
grains  night  and  morning  as  scratch 
grain,  and  either  keep  the  mash  dry  al¬ 
ways  before  the  pullets,  or  feed  it  mois¬ 
tened  with  skim-milk  or  water  at.  noon, 
giving  all  that  the  fowls  will  quickly 
clean  up.  Table  scraps  may  he  fed  also, 
but  a  mash  of  table  scraps,  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots  and  bran  and  buckwheat,  barley  and 
corn  for  whole  grains,  is  a  more  suitable 
ration  for  fattening  fowls  than  for  pi*o- 
ducing  eggs.  M.  b.  d. 


FOR  SAI.E 

Choice  Black  Minorca  Hatching  Eggs 

mill  Baby  Chick*.  Papa  attain, 

WM.  H.  W1NEGARD  Rlchmondville.  Naw  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Raise  PUREBREDS.  Hutching  uircs  loot)  pad igraeil 
stock.  Fertility  nnd  safe  delivery  gnnruntoed.  Send 
for  price-list  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM,  Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pa, 


XjAND  and  water  fowl 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS.  GUINEAS.  BANTAMS. 
PIGEONS.  HARES.  CAVIES  and  DOGS.  Stock  51.25  and  up. 

Write  for  my  Il)us.  and  Dear,  Catalog— it'a  free. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  -  SELLERS VILLE.  PA. 


IN0RCAS— S.C.  Black  chix.  April.  *23  perC.;  tie  each. 
Pen  No.  I,  Hogan  test,  29*  each.  Mrs.  L  J  Mtrvills,*liis,H.Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants Mol&ctMd 

birds  bred  to  cockerel  exhibited  by  Marcy  farms  at  the 
Garden.  $6  per  io  eggt-  a,  li.  HO&I1KK*  We*tl|*ld*  w.  4. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  guinea!, '  and  chickenI 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  SS 12 5  per  100.  Satis 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cataloc  Free 

U.  A.  SOLDKR  -  Sellers ville,  Pa. 


PROLIFIC  ANCON  AS 

Prize  Winners,  Great  Layers.  Cockerels,  55.  Kggs, 
S2.50  for  ID,  postpaid.  Muting  List  Free. 

L.  L.  LAMBERT  -  Aooonauo.  Rhode  Island 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 


Horning’sUO-Eg^BourbonRedTurkeys 

Kggs  *S.50  and  *10  per  dozen.  FIONA  H0RNIN0,  Oweg*,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  hatching.  J.C.  ROBBINS,  Jr.,  Babylon.  L.l.  ,N.Y, 


¥"%  , .  Cook's  GoWenrod  S  t  ra  i  u.  Lay,  win 

OUtterCUDS  R,ul  l,fty  Stock  ami  etTRS  for  sale. 

v'**!'*'  Pncea  lauLsonaldc.  Send  f  or  circular. 

C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr.,  16  VnUnilite  St.,  West  Keeton,  Mass. 


Silver  Oa,  m  pines 

Kr^k  from  hcn-liatclicd  I rua  rmiRO,  heavy  laying  beau¬ 
ties.  *8  lor  16.  MacFHERSON  I  ARM.  Millington,  N.J. 


EffisSaOUCILINCS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoonixvlllo,  Pa 


nmmoth  White  Holland  TYKKEY  F.COII, 

E.  TI'C'KEK  MKRM-XOOK  Nkw  RRt'XawiCX,  N.  J 


peeklcil  Ruaacx  II  AT  C  It  I  N  G  I’.FIOB.  Circular. 
I’lOKKKK  I’Ol'l.THY  I'l.A fir,  SU*  !t.  I  III,  Si.,  PsUrsou.N.J. 


50c  each.  Hunawatitt 
Fur  m  Htrain.  Hard  y, 

BARTHOLOMEW.  Huntskuig,  Ohio 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

Tome,  do  not  wander-  Mrs.  F.  I 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

and  vigorous  stock, *510  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  ntunher, 
only  510  each.  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  FAIRACRES  ESTATE,  BAypurt.  N.  Y. 


Egg*  anti  Drakes 

Prick  List  FR££. 

PARDEE'S  PEKlHS.Islip.H.Y. 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


onloiioc  Geese.  Kgg*  from  tine  large  hirda,  SOe  each 
MatPHEKSON  FASH  Millington,  N.  J, 


OR  SALE— White  Chinn  ticeec  Kgg**,  t5c  each, 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  Rye,  N.  Y 


Mammoth  Felcin  DUCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  $8  per  doz.  Quality  and  fertility  unex¬ 
celled.  Order  early.  S-  A.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WhiteChinese  Geese  Eggs 

60c  each ,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  hatching. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early. 

George  K.  Howell  Spruce  Firm  Howells,  N.Y. 


HATCH  InVeGGS  PEKIN  ISIS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


FOR  SALE-TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fine,  healthy  young'  wtock.  Will  make  line  breeders.  $5 
each.  Trio i  $18,50  Keewitydln  Farm,  Darien,  Conn. 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  <n  following 
week's  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week’s 
paper. 


White  China  Geese — Eggs  for  Sale 

Great  luyers.  Price  reasonable.  U.  J.  RICKENT,  Srun»er»illi,Pi. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

54.20  per  15;  S28  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRV  •  Speonk.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  (ieese  Ducks.  Guineas,  Rautinns, 
f  Hares,  Pigeons.  Hogs,  Uuby  Chirk*.  Stuck, 
lutalog.  Pioneer  Farms,  Tellord.  P». 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Atocktiiff  purpLisua, 

Fancy  PJiea'-nhtH.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swnns. 
Ornamental  Dm-ks  aud  Cleese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  nil  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naluralibt.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  P* 


Fine  Poultry 

Eggs  low.  <  i 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


line  young  breeding  toms  at  520 

Lilli  It  KILOS.,  Mcyersdaie.  Pa. 


A  Good  Foundation  Stock  is  the  ^ 
Road  to  Success 

JOM  BARRON  strain  English  S.  C.  ♦ 
Whitt  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  The  ♦ 
best  egg-producing  birds  in  the  world.  ♦ 


♦  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  ♦ 

♦  TOM  BARRON1  STRAIN  } 

♦  EIGHT  WEEK  OLD  ♦ 


BABY  CHICKS.  $22  per  hundred 


CHANTICLER  FARM  ? 


Manchester  Road  Arlington.  N.  Y 


The  RURAL  N 


nn-IUKAtK 


Aluminized  Metal  Egg  Crates 

ju,-w.  ,  - — solve  rhc  problem  of  ship- 
pine  Eggs  by  Parcel  Tost. 
|  T'\  Regal  Egg  floxts  tor 

V ’ , Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 

V  Chirk  Fountains,  Feeders, 

\J  ,  », - 1  and  Leg  Bands. 

X  i. — ■ — Sttid  for  Catalogue • 

JOHN  C.  VANDEROEF  -  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


HOW 

BEES 

PAY 

Baby 
Chicks 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 

OUREBRED. 

A  strong,  livable. 

From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.Y. 

Vancrcst  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  \V  hite  Leghorn  chicks  hatchet]  from 
eggs  produced  oil  our  own  plant  by  buttermilk-fed 

FitlivKrvi5i‘?r  . £°™c,6rti;fie<i-  Circular. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  and  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Hens  and  pullets,  laying,  Hatching  eggs,  Bred-to- 

lay.  Booklet  free.  VERA  FULTON,  Box  98,  Ballipolis.  Ohio 

L£  »b  Leghorn  Eggs 

Rabv  ChicIfS  «  C. .White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 

■:%Skk  Bocl““d  ^con“-  SeiXXii‘.,a;. 

Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFarm  Hopewell  Jet..  N.V. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
toe  BLACK  IE  SHORN  Is  the  greatest  layer  aud  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

WAIMTFfl  Necks  and  Chickens  with 

w»  ren  a  All/  real  short  legs,  solid  color  preferred. 

HEN.  F.  liLINGER,  - : -  Millersburg,  1*». 

Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $4  Eggs.  S2  40  a  setting. 

3  settings.  SB  25  Ducklings,  $9  100  Ducklings,  $34 

bafe  delivery  guaranteed.  C.  J.  V00ER,  Gnnisville.  Mil 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  {£&  tinn^- 

Flakpeks.  N.  j! 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Prop.  * 
Bos  M  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


HAffcHERY 


QUALITY!  SER  VIC 


White  Leghorn  Eggs  SmMfgeJwt 

99  pur  100.  Writ*  for  <1esrripti»»n  of  strain  imd  matin  gs. 
Alsoebix.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM.  8o«  «.  CflneorA  Juncl.on,  M,.$. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  UEttl'i*  ftTSlt 

fi  P?r  10°*  Brapdtour  hens,  heavy  liners  of  Excellent 
hlood  line*.  OLH  PICKAtO  FARM.  Ed.  79,  C.ncord  Junclitn.  Man. 

TEN  OENTS  EACH 

for  «U  our  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  O.  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  tggs.  All  birds  from  high  trap-nested  stock. 
Seventy-live  percent  fertility  guaranteed. 

CONNISCIIFFE  P0UITRT  FARM  -  Tenally.  N  J. 


S*venty-Hy«  percent  fertility  guaranteed 

CONNISCLIFFF  P0UITRT  FARM 


R.VKROV 


GEO.  K.  WILLIAMSON 


Wanted -Muscovy  Ducks  «“'• 

|JOH.\  KI<  K _ - _ READING,  PA.  j 

SALE  White  Holland  Turkeys . 

Hens.  1  yr  .  S8  ;  2  yr.,  $10;  Toms,  518  and  $20. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  USHER  Gen.  Del.  Middletown.  N.Y. 

ForSale-Pekin  Dock  Eggs  fu;'“  J“*5*** 

FRANK  PFRKINS.  Oce.ui  View  Farm,  Newburypurt,  Mass. 

Wanted— Wild  Duck  and  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Wanted- One-year-old  hens. 

Also  one  Peacock.  JOIIX  KICK,  Rending,  . . 

Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale 

each;  At. 60  per  seLting  of  JO.  II.  HOLD,  Jto*l,  »,  L.  L,  V  Y. 

~  RABBITS  7, 


FLEMISH  GIANT 

Steel  and  Natural  Grey  Bucks;  age,  4  to  a  mos. 
weight,  7  to  8  Ibx.  Price,  $5.  Order  direct  from 
this  ndv.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

Nexv  Zeal. in, Is  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
. breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty 

THEO.  S  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Flemish  Giant  2-Yr.-0ld  Does 

Pots.  Never  bred.  »4  Each  R.  w.  C0NF0ITH.  R.  f.  o.  I,  Sm.  m«. 


Flemish  Giant  Buck  and  Two  Breeding  Does*?™ 

Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  FSIRM0UNT  APIARt.  Li*ln«ilsn,  R.  r. 


!  SfHMl&S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

J&ln  li  ILl  1  Jm  ;*  Fullnest  ”  Soo-Eggr  Strain  Large, 
“  lopped  combs.  Catalogue.  Hatching 
tggs-tl.50perl5,  postpaid .  %* per  100. 

FAIRt AND  POULTRY  FARM  Loul.vlllo,  Kentucky 

ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Ha  tell  log  eggs  fro,,,  h,  ailed  by  :1  dark  red  cockerels 
of  great  sise  and  vigor  mated  to  heavy  laving  pullets 
of  Hue  sl/e  and  color  30  eggs.  ?5  s  too  eggs.  fis.  Infer¬ 
tile  eggs  replaced  free.  Reuiemher  Knickerbocker  tries 
to  ple&^e  all  customers. 

IUIVU  KHIf  KHtBOCKK  K  R.  F.  ».  1 5ti  Rm  rials*.  O. 

JERSEV  BLACK  GIANT  EGGS 

Still  have  room  f"i*  orders.  Eggs  fn  m  pure  Stock  only. 
J*  IS  eggs.  2o<  with  your  order,  I  gunrautre  fe'r- 
*"‘ty  Prices  quoted  for  quantity.  n„k,.  ft,:-.!,-, 
*Oe  each,  post-paid.  OO^wuh  your  1530 J  A^HICRS 
coder.  I  guarantee  live  arrival  on  IS  or  more  chicks  Or¬ 
der  at  once  for  April  May  delivery  circular  on  applica- 

F.  D.  BARSTOW,  Chittenden,  Vermont 

Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

of  eggs.  Fertility  Guaranteed.  FIVE  DOllARSFOR 
rIMtFN  Prices  quoted  on  larger  lots  on  application. 

<  an  ship  on  short  notice.  Others  started  from  my 
pens,  why  not  yon  !  Heavy  fowls— dress  yellow- 


FREE 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


fruit.  Done  right,  beekeeping  ia  the  biggest 
f  —  payer  on  the  farm.  Kaay  to  learn,  small 
’f  =--y\  expense  to  start.  A  good-sized  boy  can  easily 
F  ■  a  "-4  care  for  a  small  apiary.  Our  6#  years  of  bee« 
^keeping  experience  at  your  service.  Writs 
todsy  for  handsome  free  booklet.  “Betti for 
Pleasure  and  Profit,"  or  for  our  64 -pags  bee-supply 
catalog,  both  cram-full  of  bee  information. 

Tho  A.  I,  Raot  Co.,  294  Main  Cl„  Medina.  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 


Satisfaction  for  more  than  80  year?  is  out 
record^  **The  Oldest  Hatchery  ix\  tl» e  t'nite»l  \ 

States’*  ia  ready  to  fill  voiit  oriicr  with 
chickw  froni  ^elected  pure-bred  atnek.  All  leading 
breed*.  ilat'dimir  no.M*u  weekly.  LcirlioriiM, 
M I .>.60 ;  Kurrtd  RooIln,  IlN.Ofl;  It.  1.  |{c«N, 
^is.OO-nll  per  hundred.  Low  prices  on 
other  onuntitiew  and  breeds  otr  re- 
quest*  Write  for  free  rata  log.  Tells 
bow  to  successfully  rni?e  chick?. 


Illustrates* aS^riPRcrVhi?*?!^4^?’  hel?,ful  facts  ,abont  chicks  and  how  they  are  produced  ■ 
breedTnK  nnd  in  „^  ?ren  '{<Ja0“onI1c  Breerts-ex plains  the  Rosemout  system  of 

w  u  Hosptm,  ,!  M  (  r T.l?  l  eM" n fr  pictures  of  the  wonderrul  Bosemont  equipment- tells 
lytVr-ifS.f ^ J  Motlcrate- 1  r,ce.  Hig- Value  Glucks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

promptly  ami  without  eharge"  th'S  t>'‘5'  CUUi°K-  A  posCal  request  wiU  brin>(  U  t0  y°u' 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

- - - -  - 


BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES  Reliability — Pure  Bred 

Linby  Chicks  are  sohl  KltKS  we  "l,UDta"‘  the  same  yGALLTY  CHICKS  that  lias  made  us  known  wherever 

8-  C-  BmIF Leghorn . TliTo 


?140.  o 
1.55.-1 
lt55.  •' 
lttft.  0 
ISO.  c 


^^ytneufh  Hock.  Hhode  . *  gO  ^ 0  •140.4; 

%  i|  ?J:||  if  I; 

prepaid—^ Xofc^o.'ft^tleli veriest'  **  l>,S  A  I>,>OIN™  ENT— Immediate  Delivery  and  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed, 

MORiasTowjf  1TO&-W  ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  KTL',, 


til  til  Fit  -foi.  A  V  a  v  A  ...  old’  ea,-h  BOe-4  weeks  old.  each  «5e. 

paid— XofcTo.'t^tleli veriest  1 1*  1  ISA  I  I  OIN  T.M  ENT— Immediate  Delivery  aud  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed, 

»Rwmwsit«5.w  ANTHONY  H.  MOSS  M^!w  je^s 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  (or  the  pa«t  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
Sanborn  Stock"  unbearable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livahle  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

v  £?r  delivery.  Batches  dm-  May  k,  9.  Ifi, 
_ — •-'T Hud  30.  8.  c.  \aTh\»*  and  Brown  Ltehoros, 
/f.  ^  »3c  each  ;  SI  go  per  1 .000.  B.  1'  Ho.-ka.  I  5c 

7/  5»ixed,  1  l«  va.-h;  StOO  per  1,000.  Also  Reds, 

.  >’ hite  Roeka,  Sltriorcas,  Anconus,  etc  10O  per 

cent  live  delivery  guarnnfcod— prepaid  to 
your  door.  Gilr  I  Mb  year  Catalogue  and 
u  .  .  price-list  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Member*  ln(ernatien*l  B»by  Chick  Aeteciition,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Bbaby  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  sre  Fited  to  Isy  from  breed¬ 
ers  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities. 
Size  Ami  thrift  We  know  the  quality  of 
ixtrS.iX.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S. 
*’  R.  I.  Reds,  and  W.  Wyandotte*  will 
pleaseyon.  Send  for  circular  ami  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184.  L.mbertville,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  [^Ba’?nns' 

Vigorous  large  type  birds  and  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs  2ti-30  oz.  Our  l.est  customers 
our  neighbors  and  those  who  know  the  stock 
Dates  open  April  24rh.  May  3rd  and  HUh. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH.  East  Sherman  Avenue,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


I  m,  Baby  chicks;  husky,  livable  youngsters 

|  from  high-laying,  pure  farm  bred  stock. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*,  R-  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Mfyandottes, 
Ancona*  and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Reduced  prices.  100%  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  '  Sent  postpaid.  Illustrated  circular,  free,  describes  all  new 
developments  in  poultry  culture  and  other  valuable  information  Eggs 
and  breeding  stock.  GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100,  Clyde,  New  York 


P orter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Basinets  Hens 

Our  Breivlmjr  Stock  i*  tfffidftlly  Certified  tmd  Rojd?- 
tcred.  This  jrunnmtce?  llmt  our  hrcederH  reucJi  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  *oze,  shape,  type  and  vieor, 
and  ulmve  oil,  in  consistent  henvv  Invent:  thruntrliont 
the  year.  The**  are  large  <?.  White  Leghorns, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Refri«tered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  IMS.  April  hatched;  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

v  v  jntrodueini?  our  great  line  of  males.  They  ore 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  vires.  iWf)  Grown  Pullers  for  sale,  now  laving 
or  ready  to  lay.  Come  and  *ee  one  of  the  best 
modern  plants,  which  is  located  on  a  hnndred-ncre 
rrait  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  So  fence?. 
Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus.  N.  Y 


F^^tqCKTON  CHICKS 


Strong,  beany  Bahy  Chick,  from 
heavy-laying  Rtrninsof  pure- bred  qurl- 
ity  bird*.  AH  leading  breed..  o  !r 
fh,’^^Bre,™r?fnily  hrtr|'  hatched. 
SUPP®"*  "n,li  prices  are  low.  Write  for 
jr Kht  catalog  and.  price  list. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


GoodfLooc  Chlx 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’,  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers;  make  the 
finest  market  fowl  when  dressed.  For  sturdiest  day-old 
chicks.  25  chicks,  $15  ;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $50. 

Light  Brahmas 

Very  large,  splendidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  big  money  makers.  For 
sturdiest  day-old  Brahmas,  25  chicks,  $12  :  50  chicks,  $21  ; 
l'*'1  chicks,  $40.  Goodflox  Chix  are  ail  free  ranged  on  our 
farms.  Out  breeding  slock  is  all  fully  matured  before  we 
start  using  eggs  for  hate h ing.  l\  e sell  both  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  but  by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Deliveries  begin  February  14th,  and  continue 
as  long  as  supply  holds  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or,  to 
avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  Goodflox  Poultry 
Farms,  22  \\  ater  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


good  layers. 


M.  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N 


S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
S.  C.  While  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Our  greatly  increased  incubator  capacity 
enables  us  to  book  a  few  more  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks 

Pratt  Poultry  Experiment  Farm 

Morton,  Pa. 


One  Jersey  Giant  Rooster,  $10  Marcy^f^ 

.  nrron  Strain  Wit it«  Lwlinm  Roosters,  S3  end 
A  "te  Mammoth  Poking  Duck  Egg*.  8  for  SI.  Also 
h  iitehmg  Eggs  <.f  i'olmnbiati  Wyundottes.  Ban  on 
..  mte  l  .eg Wns  Sheppard  •  S  ■  \  Anconns,  15 
-N's  For  SI  50.  Also  one  Peking  White  (binder  S7 
■  ;  m  lrmie  for  rum  Goose.  R  DEUTL.  Middfeburgh.  N.y! 

HATCHING  EGGS  lieavy-layine 

K.  I.  Red  hreeiung  stock.  Hens 
i;iy  more  egg*  tban  avei-ago  contest  hens.  Special 
i'.Pf*1.  Fli’CH  SiT .50.  Only  few  hondmd  for  *ale. 
Cole  s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  331  Eastport.  L.  L 

Progressive  Light  BRAHMAS  teh?»i!Lstork 

sale  ;  $2.50  for  15.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES,  Grtenpnrf  L.  C  N  Y. 

UUHITE  wrutoonts.  RegAl.Doraas Stork  Direet  Eggs  SI. 73 
,  —1-1  ;  *9— tuu.  Kr  111  A  No.  1  be  ivv-lavinic  stock.  Oi  - 

der  now.  Shipped  vrticn  wanted,  t.  HIU,  Seneca  Falls  h  y 

BARREO  ROCKS  s», 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Caztnovia,  N.  Y. 

Parks*  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chick?  amt  Hat-In;,,-  Kggs.  j  TROpEAHO,  Sparrowbutlt,  N.Y 

R  C  R  I  Reds  E*rs?-r^?a,el,in«-  »3per  100:  *1.S0 

Better  Utility  »abv  chickens 

OrtjF  "ow-  I *22  output  EGGS 


,  Order  now.  1922  output  newly  sold, 
r  inckeus,  a,»  cent-  up,  pramld.  M.xrinc  list  free 
H  C.COLR.  lllLLSIIMC  f  ARM,  So  En-r’.n.  Mn 


»co?if  Maas. 


Taylor’s  Quality  Reds 

-Single  Comb  Reds  selected  for  VIGOR  and  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  Now  LEADING  all  Reds  at  VINELANI1  CONTEST 
and  4th  of  all  breeds  ia  100  pens.  Won  SWEEPSTAKES 
for  Brown  eggs  it  Rutgers  College  Egg  Show  Feb 

|  22.  Fur  PRODUCTION  ami  QUALfTY  buy  your  BABY  CHICKS 
find  HATCHING  EGGS  from  a  flock  of  CONSISTENT  LEADERS. 
H.  G.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  RncrSide  tfwnestead,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Registered  on  both  sire  and  dam  side,  50c  each  lira- 
rtv.i  nit  in  her.  Registered  on  sire  side  only  $20  hundred 
i  tgorons,  til i«e-y car-old  h-ns  or  heavy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5- pound  cockere  s,  S20  Imndred.  Chick- 
troiu  earlv  matched  pni lets,  $16  hundred.  No  lights 
used.  L.  J-W  ADA..  1558  Lake  Si.,  Oept.  2.  Elmira  N  Y 


'WHITE  I_iEGH0RN  OHICKS 

LaKi.j;.  IfrALTHY.  BaRROX-WT'  XOFF  STOCK. 

L  D.  GrlttHhs  H .  I  Addison,  N.  Y. 


EEMTS'rACKGb.AtdTs  QUALITY  CHICKS 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow- 

t  .  ;.ll’j1,ow  skin  Free  descriptive 

QMalugand I’rlce List,  c  m.  page  s  sons,  8*«  its  Brim*,  m  j 


Of  sterling  robust  vitality— each  a  living 
illustration  of  our  quality  idea.  Toil  get 
cbieks  of  heavy-laving  parentage  when 
you  order  them. 


LEGHORNS 

ROCKS 


REDS 

WYANDOTTES 


sale  130  Pullets— While  Leghorns 

i'oi>7,Q**t«Lt'Ch'K<0'  Mine  fer  tame  tienod] 

4.991  $2.60  each.  »BW  HtmitBr.  S«(,ng  V«ll«r.  ».t! 

Pure  Gold  Bank  Mammoth  Bronze  Young  Toms  III 

Kred  from  winning  *loek  Hooks,  feed  and  remedies 
for  sale.  M.„  MtBSMEI  M<H*>tl  Turtt,  F«,li,  CiutrB.  Mu* 

Black  Orpington  Chicks-Eggs  ??5r. 


ButfOrpingtonEggs  odithia  IISm,  ^uxt.  n.  y. 


Safe  arrival  of  full  count  cnnrnnteod  unv  where 
within  1200  mile#.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  rnnehtown,  N.  J, 


A  I  I  I  A  I#  A  *®  CENTS  I  P,  C.  O.  D  by  parcel 

I  I  U  1 1  I  I#  V"  post.  Delivery  guiu-auteed  2.000 

I  .  fl  |  I  .  H  X  mil-s.  Bred  for*v  l  la  1 1 1  v.  quick 

I  U  1%  |1  growth  and  laying  qnaheiee.  17th 

**  ■  ■  ■  w  ■  »  famphlrt.  B,.,  rj 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY  -  Me  »Hst«rvlllc.  P* 


riatnlrw  FO"  M4V  w  aud  B  .  *10  and  *15 

LIUCKS  s  c  *>9-  W  It..  S-.0.  Mixed  *iii  per 

“w  too.  MtPUS  WHITE  LEGHORN  ft*M.  T«lt«r4.  P.- 


Kegal-Dorcas  Strain  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

All  eggs  front  two  pens  of  soleeted  birds,  84.50 
setting  oc  fifteen.  Money  order  or  Certified  i-lieck 
uanst arcouipatty  mder.  H.  C.  STRONG.  MontHoaiery,  N.Y. 


90,000  CHICKS  for  1922 

S  <  Buff  Ue  lorns.  Banv.l  aud  White  Rock,  Reds 
and  Mixed Chreks  TOc  up  S/uisfaouon  guaranteed. 
Uirculai  free.  CLOTD  NIEM0ND.  McAlisttryille,  Pj.  Box  5 

P  C.  A  noun  a  -.  Ownland  FXrm's  “Ultra  Qua.”  eeg-bred 

-  ’*•  wtnuers  Istckl  •  The  '.'umrfo.  Unelph  and  other* 

axcel  :l,“l  "'n'k  ““Bugs.  Folder. 

2.000  E*RU  *  W,LS0*-  Hammiind.  N.  1..  See.  N  T.  Xocea*  Club 

nick  - - — - - 

171,1  Q  C.  Mottled  Ancona*.  Baby  clticxs,  $tt—  lito  Eggs 
pt  $«  -iO.  100  UEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  fePssascK,  N.  y! 


*,ler  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  e'rgSch«I 

I.  Pt.  baby  clucks.  H.  G.  PcTEUS,  Bat  96,  G-eu  Kills,  Slate*  !>land,  N.» 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  j 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  aud  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

S.  E.  J.  Cox,  the  notorious  oil  pro¬ 
moter  of  Houston.  Texas,  is  under  arrest 
by  Federal  authorities  charged  with 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  connection 
with  selling  worthless  oil  stocks.  He  is 
charged  with  swindling  investors  out  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  aud  those 
having  knowledge  of  his  investment 
schemes  place  the  figure  at  double  this 
amount.  Among  his  promotions  used  in 
swindling  the  public  are  Prudential  Oil 
Company,  Prudential  Securities  Com¬ 
pany.  General  Oil  Company,  Cox  Realiza¬ 
tion  Company,  etc.  As  a  schemer  to  get 
other  people's  money  Cox  seems  to  have 
no  peer,  except  E.  G.  Lewis.  Financial 
World,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  per¬ 
sistently  warning  the  investing  public  as 
to  the  swindling  nature  of  Cox's  opera¬ 
tions.  Publisher’s  Desk,  too,  has  done 
its  share  in  exposing  the  fraud.  We 
hope  Cox's  career  as  a  get-rich-quick 
promoter  may  be  at  au  end,  but  the  les¬ 
son  to  be  drawn  from  bis  career  is  so 
plain  that  all  who  run  may  read — the 


danger  of 
schemes. 


investing 


"wildcat" 


The  Kelsey  Motor  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  takes  exception  to  our  remarks  iu 
October  15  issue  that  the  company  seems 
to  have  no  established  financial  rating. 
November  last  Rradstreet’s  did  give  the 
firm  a  *‘C”  credit  rating,  which  means 
a  credit  standing  of  $5,000  to  $35,000, 
that  the  company  so  rated  is  in  good 
business  standing,  prompt  pay,  etc.,  and 
Rradstreet’s  now  give  the  firm  a  rating 
of  “$150,000  to  $200,000  second."  We 
find  that  ic  is  also  the  fact  that  Dun’s 
September  hook  gives  the  company  a 
rating  of  $75,000  to  $100,000.  and  that. 
Dim  now  rates  them  “from  $125,000  to 
$200,000  good.”  The  company  also  ob¬ 
jects  to  our  reference  to  the  “friction 
drive"  principle  which  is  used  on  the 
Kelsey  car.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fric¬ 
tion  drive  on  this  car  is  very  superior  to 
the  old  stylp  friction  drive  previously  in 
use  on  automobiles,  that  it  eliminates  all 
chains  and  transfers  the  drive  direct  from 
the  engine  to  the  rear  axle  and,  further¬ 
more.  that  it  is  covered  by  a  United 
Stales  patent  issued  to  C.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  Kelsey  drive  may  be  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  hut  in  onr  opinion  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  "experiment"  until  it 
has  proved  its  worth.  We  are  glad  to 
make  this  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kelsey  Motor  Company,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  modifying  in  any 
way  our  judgment  as  to  the  undesira¬ 
bility  of  the  stock  of  the  company  as  au 
investment  for  farmers’  savings. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Federal  Stock 
Food  Company.  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  me  a 
report  on  this  firm,  if  possible.  I  have 
received  several  of  these  letters,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  in  the  same 
class-  as  the  firms  you  have  referred  to  in 
your  paper.  c.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  company  in  the  letter  enclosed 
claims  to  he  the  originator  of  the  selling 
plan  which  includes  an  indemnity  guar¬ 
antee  of  live  stock  to  farmers  feeding  their 
products.  We  should  designate  the  com¬ 
pany  as  the  originator  of  this  form  of 
"sucker  bait.”  The  conditions  under 
which  the  stock  owner  would  have  a  claim 
are  practically  impossible  to  comply  with, 
or,  at  least,  no  farmer  would  be  likely  to 
comply  with  them.  We  never  heard  of 
a  claim  being  made  against  this  company 
or  others  selling  stock  conditioners  under 
this  plan.  The  company  holds  out  big  in¬ 
ducements  to  salesmen  or  "local  manag¬ 
ers,”  including  a  Ford  automobile  "free,” 
but  we  suspect  the  local  manager  will 
have  to  earn  the  car  before  he  gets  it. 
The  Guarantee  Food  Company  of  the 
same  place  is  owned  by  the  same  party, 
and  neither  concern  merits  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  latter  concern 
applied  for  advertising  space  during  the 
past.  Fall,  and  was  politely  informed  that 
the  advertising  was  not  desirable. 


I  shipped  Abderhalden  &  Weiland,  415 
Hoboken  street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.. 
also  1115  Summit  avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  a  case  of  eggs  on  June  SI,  aud  an¬ 
other  on  June  IS.  valued  at.  $10.50  each. 
They  owed  me  a  bn  la  nee  previously,  and 
sent  a  cheek  for  it,  but  they  now  claim 
that  it  covered  payment,  for  these  two 
shipments,  and  from  the  statement  en¬ 
closed  you  will  see  that,  they  have  not 
included  it,  as  this  check  was  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  May  25.  and  May  28,  and  June 
3.  Can  you  help  me  out?  w.  M, 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  help  the 
subscriber.  The  express  company  showed 
delivery  of  all  shipments  to  Abderhalden 
&  Weiland,  but  they  insist  that  the  ex¬ 
press  company  record  is  incorrect,  and 
again  insist  that  their  previous  check 
paid  for  these  shipments.  It  does  not 
agree  with  the  record,  but  it.  is  impossible 
to  get  the  concern  to  acknowledge  their 
responsibility  or  admit  that  they  have 
made  an  error,  and  our  other  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  record  for  their  own 
benefit.  They  will  not  want  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  concern  with  a  record  of  this 
kind. 

Inclosed  please  find  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Little  Wonder  Stove  Com¬ 
pany.  Detroit,  Mich.  E.  B.  w. 

New  York. 

For  Ihe  benefit  of  other  creditors  who 
returned  unsatisfactory  stoves  and  were 
unable  to  get  adjustments,  we  will  say 
that  the  inclosure  is  the  notice  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Little  Wonder  Stove 
Company  on  February  1,  1022. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  the  firms 
whose  advertisements  I  inclose  are  re¬ 
liable?  F.  A.  K. 

Virginia. 

The  advertisements  are  of  two  so-called 
schools  which  propose  teaching  watch  re¬ 
pairing  by  mail.  We  do  not  believe  such 
subjects  can  be  taught  by  mail  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  we  therefore  re¬ 
gard  the  advertisements  as  "easy  money” 
fakes. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  thank  a  good 
friend,  and  I  wish  to  thank  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  wrote  and  asked  about  the  Auto  Sup 
ply  chain  stores,  whether  they  are  relia¬ 
ble  for  investment,  and  your  answer  was 
satisfactory,  that  it  was  not.  a  desirable 
proposition.  Since,  we  read  in  all  the 
papers  that  the  company  "went  up”  and 
all  stock  buyers  lost  their  money.  I  am 
glad  we  did  not  take  any  shares.  Many 
people  around  Egg  Harbor  were  “stung” 
with  four  shares  for  $200.  MRS.  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  advice  has  saved  country  people  from 
losing  their  hard-earned  savings.  The 
advice  given  this  subscriber  by  letter  was 
published  in  this  department,  so  that 
every  reader  might  have  profited  by  it, 
and  we  hope  all  did.  But  the  point  that 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
stocks  sold  by  salesmen  iu  the  way  the 
stock  of  this  Auto  Supply  company  was 
marketed,  are  always  dnnpcrous. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Magic  Egg  Tester 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  U.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

With  view  to  indicating  the  fertility  of 
the  egg,  the  tester  is  a  fake.  It  only 
shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  egg. 
which  indicates,  in  a  measure,  whether 
the  egg  is  fresh  or  otherwise. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  regard 
to  writing  letters  for  a  firm  for  $35  per 
thousand ;  but.  I  must  send  $5  for  the 
paper.  Am  inclosing  letter.  Please  advise 
nie.  Are  they  reliable  or  not?  R.  w. 

New  York. 

These  "letter  -  writing  schemes”  are 
about  as  contemptible  as  any  we  run 
across.  This  woman  is  asked  to  advance 
85  for  1.000  sheets  of  paper  and  copy  a 
form  letter.  She  is  to  receive  $35  per 
1.000  for  copying  the  letters.  All  the 
propositions  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
followed  up  have  eventually  developed 
into  the  party  copying  the  letters,  mailing 
them  also  to  lists  of  names  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  aud  a  percentage  to  he  paid  on  all 
orders  resulting  from  these  letters.  The 
letters  are  usually  soliciting  orders  for 
patent  medicines  or  other  unworthy  com¬ 
modities.  We  therefore  advise  our  people 
to  avoid  all  letter-writing  "work  at  home” 
schemes. 


Marjorie’s  little  brother  asked  what 
she  had  learned  in  Sunday  school. 
“Well,”  she  replied,  “I  learned  that  all 
our  days  are  numbered.”  "Pshaw!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  little  questioner,  “I  think 
that  anybody  who  over  saw  a  calendar 
would  kuow  that.” — Credit  Lost. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


iNctsmcs 

tVrnai 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


TO  CONSUMED 


5SjK  4  flllgpp 


SDIRECT  DEALING  JaVES WILT  \ 

ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS  Still  best poss 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS.  m; 


_!  BEST  POSSIBIE  QUALITY 
'  LOWEST  POSSiatt  PfUCCi 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  kuow  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  hi  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  aud  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  hut  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  us  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced'  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON'T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

Have  Held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Orange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  owu  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  hook  will  tell  you  the  quantity  ueeded.  The  order 
will  reach  11s  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  he  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  u  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  -  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Why 

They  Are 
Leaders 


Many  features  of  convenience  and  safety  have 
made  Unadilla  Silos  the  leaders  throughout 
the  East.  The  gambrel  roof  insures  a  full  silo. 
The  patented  door  can  neither  stick  nor  freeze 
in,  and  is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door-fasten¬ 
ers  form  a  wide,  safe,  permanent  ladder  under 
the  door  opening;  and  all  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  this  ladder.  The  continuous  door  opening 
permits  the  silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of 
pitched  over  head.  These  features  are  found  in 
the  1522  Unadilla,  and  its  prices  with  special  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders,  make  it  a  real  economy. 

Writetoday  for  particulars  and  the  free  catalog, explain¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  many  features  of  Unadilla  Supremacy. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 


tor"'11.! 


>  .  Ws*en.  Valid'*. 


Silo  Fillers  This  Year 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  hurt-  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  ami  without,  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  Rood,  steady  man.  write  for 
itn  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  .jc.  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advnnce. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


1 


WANTED — Single  women  a--  attendants  in  State 
institution  fur  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
tic. nth  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  'from  pj-et toils  employers  if 
possible  I .  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth 
Village.  Thiel  Is,  Rockland  Co.,  N  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single;  good  wages  for 
careful,  experienced  man:  Holstein*;  milking 
machines;  York  State;  April  1  or  by  May  1; 
state  age.  experience  religion,  references.  AD 

VERTISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  on  fruit 
place ;  good  home  ami  board.  B,  L.  RIVEN* 
lit' lit ;.  Pine  Ridge.  North  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  aged  30  to  50,  to 
do  housework  and  rooking  for  elderly  man  on 
good-silted  rami,  good  home;  opportunities. 
ADVERTISER  714,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WORKING  foreman,  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  a  dairy  and  farm;  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  experience  ami  good  references;  write 
tully,  ADVERTISER  717,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN  TED — Assistant  herdsman,  by  April  15,  in 
Jersey  herd  on  official  test;  must  be  single 
man,  good  worker,  good  milker,  kind  t*  cattle, 
dean  in  person  and  work,  prompt  and  punctual 
and  of  good  habits.  Reply,  stating  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  board  and  lodging,  experience  »ud 
references,  ADVERTISER  71S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  (Protestant)  to  be  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  for  purebred  Ayrshire®; 
capable  of  doing  long-time  testing  nil  kinds  of 
barn  work;  also  must  be  reliable,  willing  worker 
and  first-class  dry  baud  milker;  give  reference* 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter  0.  D.  DICK¬ 
INSON,  R.  1,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  market  gardener;  single 
man  preferred:  send  references  with  applira 
tion;  wanted  at  once.  FISHERS  ISLAND 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  for 
next  eight  months;  one  with  experience  in 
milking  a  ml  handling  team  ami  doing  general 
farm  work:  $40  per  month,  board  and  room, 
SPRING  KROOlv  FARM,  Burlington  Flats, 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — -Single  man  fur  general  farm  work: 

must  milk  three  cows:  steady  job;  state 
wages  ex . led.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM,  Sta¬ 

tion  H.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm:  wife 
to  board  one  man.  HIGH  POINT  SPRINGS 
FARM.  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  farm  hand  on  a  small 
farm:  state  wages  wanted  and  address  of  last 
employers.  GEORGE  CHRISTIANS,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn, 


WANTED  —  General  supply  woman,  about  30 
years,  for  training  school;  ability  to  make 
boys’  shirts;  salary  $50  per  month  and  home. 
I’arl ieiilars,  W.  GRANT  FANCHER.  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


MAN.  widower  or  single,  over  35.  for  general 
farm  work;  specialty  fruit;  steady  Job  for 
right  mail:  $4(1  month  and  board;  bring  refer¬ 
ence.  G.  Il A M Pi >1.1. A ,  Foster  Town  Road,  New¬ 
burgh.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Industrious  youug  mail  who 
wishes  In  learn  beekeeping  to  work  with  bees 
and  on  farm  tie-  coining  season.  N.  L.  STE¬ 
VENS,  Venire  renter.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Man  and  wife;  man  look  after  gar¬ 
den.  milk  row.  be  generally  useful;  wife  to 
cook  and  do  housework;  no  washing;  place  is 
loiieiv;  six  in  family;  bouse  bus  some  conven¬ 
ience*;  please  state  wages  required.  It.  D. 
TAYI.OR.  Nmv  Milford  Conn. 


WANTED— Good  farm  baud,  single;  must  be 
able  to  mill,  i six  rows)  and  do  general  farm 
work:  wages  $35  per  month  and  board. 

ROBERT  I..  CASE,  Stamford,  CoilU. 


Foreman  WANTED — Married  man,  who  un¬ 
derstand*  milk  production,  retail  delivery, 
dairy  crops;  age  25  to  45;  capable,  active;  carry 
75  head  cattle:  modern  cottage,  six  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric  light!-,  Iialli:  m>  men  to  board;  pay  $125 
month,  with  house;  state  height,  weight,  ex 
perieiiee,  references,  etc.  CKDAltCREST  FARM, 
Trapelo  Road,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WANTED — On  fruit  farm,  married  man,  under- 
stiiuds  cure  of  horses  and  fruit;  wife  to  pick 
and  pack.  TWIN  WILLOW  FARM  Marlboro. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED- — On  country  place,  reliable  mnu.  fend 
of  animals;  one  who  can  be  left  in  charge  If 
owner  is  absent;  middle-aged  country  bred  man 
preferred:  light  work:  small  wages;  a  first- 
class  home  for  right  party,  which  might  be  per¬ 
manent  ;  college  students,  don't  apply.  Address 
ADVERTISER  73S.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN  wanted  for  certified  dairy;  good 
dry  hand  milkers;  clean,  healthy  and  nmbi 
ti«ns :  best  wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  759. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Wife  to  do  housework  and 
man  for  farm  or  dairy  work:  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  reference  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7T.0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Working  housekeeper  wanted  on  farm;  otip 
who  is  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  JOHN 
KBAVKlt,  Atuettia.  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED  ■  Married  man  for  farm  boarding¬ 
house:  man  for  the  farm  and  dairy;  wife  cook 
for  boarding-house;  none  but  conscientious  par¬ 
ties  need  apply ;  references  required;  state 
wages;  open  May  1,  EDWIN  DI'TTWEILER, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


BACHELOR,  with  pleasant  farm  home  adjoining 
town,  Eastern  .Shore,  Md.,  wishes  to  bear 
trom  respectable  elderly  couple  who  would 
board  owner  for  garden  and  privileges, 
ADVERTISER  777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single  man,  settled  and  of  good 
moral  habits,  no  cigarettes,  to  qualify  for 
position  as  working  herdsman  in  a  modern  barn 
of  2i>  Holstoios;  must  be  a  good  dry  hand 
milker,  know  liow  to  feed,  texting,  raising 
calves;  absolute  cleanliness;  Federal  and  State 
inspection;  the  dairy,  including  nil  branches  of1 
farm,  are  operated  by  manager;  employee*  In 
their  various  positions  work  from  manager'*  in¬ 
structions;  send  copy  of  your  references  with 
your  application:  wagps  $80  per  mouth  and 
hoard.  PROVIDENCE  FARMS,  Box  3*58.  Route 
3,  Anaeoetia,  D.  O. 


WANTED — American  Protestant  girl,  14  to  10 
years,  for  adoption.  A.  R.t  Box  23,  Foster- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  at  once,  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred,  for  gentleman’s  estate. 
Address,  giving  experience,  age  mid  family, 
WILLIS  SHARPE  KILMER,  Remlik,  Va. 


WANTED — Single  American  for  six  months  to 
work  small  farm;  50-50  basis;  live  with 
owner.  IlUX  188,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  small  dairy;  must  be 
a  first-class  milker;  wage*  $50  and  board; 
good  home  for  right  man.  Address  HENRY 
BARKER,  258  Palisade  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  assist  with 
housework,  in  the  country,  Northwestern  Con¬ 
necticut;  modern  conveniences;  no  laundrv. 
ADVERTISER  770.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother  and  son,  17  to  20,  for  work 
in  the  country:  woman  to  cook  and  assist  with 
housework,  son  to  help  on  farm:  all  modern 
conveniences;  no  laundry;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  771.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy,  US-18,  for  general  farm  work; 

state  wages  and  experience.  R,  HEZEL,  Jr.. 
Oldwiek,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  First-class  gardener  for  private 
estate;  must  understand  thoroughly  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  flowers,  grapes  and  small 
fruits;  up-to-date  gardener's  rottage.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  at  THE  ORCHARDS,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  work  on  farm  that 
can  milk  and  drive  horses.  FLOYD  S.  PULTZ, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  with  family,  to  recover 
neglected  farm,  42  aires;  Orange  County,  48 
miles  from  New  York  City;  half  mile  from 
school  and  village ;  write  full  particulars,  stat¬ 
ing  Uoxv  you  would  work,  on  shares  or  salary, 
or  part  salary  and  part  shares;  experience  and 
references.  Write  B.  S.,  Box  26.  Station  D, 
New  York  City. 


BOY.  10  years  old,  to  help  on  the  farm,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  work:  $15  per  month  to 
start.  NORMAN  L.  KEENER,  R.  No.  5.  Lititz, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Country  blacksmith,  man  do  chorea 
and  cut  wood.  ELMER  A.  SCRIBNER,  Cen¬ 
ter  Strafford.  X.  H, 


WANTED — Experienced  commercial  poultry  man 
on  geese,  ducks  and  chickens,  on  profit-sbn 
ing  basis;  references  required.  Apply  CRO.Vi 
MEYER  FARM,  Deposit,  Broome  Co'.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  and  wife.  Protestant. 

no  children;  man  to  rare  for  one  horse,  car. 
lawns,  garden,  etc.;  woman  to  help  with  work 
in  house;  Christian  family  of  two;  permanent 
position  for  right  couple;  slate  wages  expected 
in  first  letter:  references  required,  HENRY 
A.  GAEDE.  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys'  school,  30  to 
35;  understands  unking  and  mending  boys' 
clothes,  except  coats:  salary  $50  to  $55  per 
tiiou tli  and  home;  also  housekeeper  of  depart¬ 
ment.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Strong,  honest,  reliable  woman  for 
general  housework  in  country  home,  on  State 
road,  near  Stamford:  three  ‘in  family;  ideal 
location;  good  wages;  would  consider  woman 
and  older  daughter  who  could  help.  Write 
PAl  L  M.  BARROWS,  Mayapple  Farm.  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


BANTED — Competent  white  couple;  man  care 
for  horses,  garden,  etc.,  on  small  place.  North 
Shore  Long  Island;  wife  as  laundress  and  cham¬ 
bermaid:  all  year  situation;  cottage,  with  plumb¬ 
ing.  electric  light:  three  in  family;  must  have 
first-class  references.  Write,  siatiug  wages  ex¬ 
pected  ADVERTISER.  <145  St.  Marks  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Live  young  man  from  18  to  25  years 
old  for  general  farm  work;  must  be  Cnter- 
esteil  ni_hor.es;  a  good  opening  for  right  tuan. 
ADVERTISER  781.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  for  as¬ 
sistant  manager  on  private  place;  house  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener  on  farm  near  Albany,  N. 
Y. :  house  furnished  if  with  family:  steady 

litisif  tmt  ‘  t*irn  ..xt  ....  ..  .....  ...  .  i 


position;  give  experience,  ago 
Address  ADVERTISER  788, 
Yorker. 


h  family;  steady 
.  wages  expected, 
care  Rural  New- 


WANTED — Practical  farmer,  married,  to  care 
for  garden  and  grounds  of  country  place; 
Long  Island:  two  cows;  family  in  residence 
three  months;  good  home  for  willing  worker; 
position  for  wile  during  Summer  months:  must 
h«ve  references.  Address  BISTER  MIRIAM 
211  Fulton  street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  willing,  reliable,  experienced, 
faithful,  hard-working  farm  hands:  $5d  month 
atul  board ;  also  two  carpenters:  must  have  own 
tools:  $ , 5  month  and  board  Call  or  address 
MANAGER.  Probnsco  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J 


B  AN  TLI) — Man  and  wife  to  live  in  separate 
bouse  on  two -a  ere  estate,  Long  Island,  pre¬ 
ferably  middle  aged;  man  to  work  ou  place; 
wife  to  rook  and  assist  in  housework:  state 
wages,  references.  Write  to  C.  L.  OTTO  15 
Park  Row.  Now  York. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  good  farm  mechanic. 

run  tractor,  etc.;  wifte  neat,  clean  house- 
worker;  comfortable  quarters;  no  children;  also 
married  man  for  poultry;  willing  to  start  small 
and  expand  a*  he  gets  results:  house  and  gar 
den  spot  furnished;  good  jobs  for  the  right  men 
•  at  large  Ulster  Co.  N.  Y..  farm  ADVER¬ 
TISER  783.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(til  I'T.L  WANTED  —  Man  as  gardener  and 
chauffeur:  wife  as  cook  or  waitress;  country 
•■state,  40  miles  out  on  1  oug  Island.  Address 
giving  references,  D.  FRANK,  118  Freeman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


! 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  of  executive  ability  as 
manager  of  estate  or  farm;  best  of  references 
ADVERTISER  043.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  a  farm  or  estate;  l  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  ha*  been  wide  in  ail  kind*  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  fine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holutein  cattle;  I  feel 
confident  that  1  can  show  results;  1  would  he 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view:  can  furnish  first- class  references  as  to  my 
ability  and  character;  will  only  consider  places 
large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of  proven 
ability.  BOX  35.  Untonvilie,  Conn.  'Phone  13- 
14  Farmington  Exchange, 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  practical,  thorough. 

up-to-date  farm  nupertntennent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  truck  farming,  poultry:  commercial 
place  only;  American;  married:  small  family. 
Address  ADVERTISER  588,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
’round  production.  ADVERTISER  669.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  stud  farm  or  to  take 
care  of  horses  on  private  place  by  Hollander; 
experienced;  single;  about  eight  months  in  this 
country.  ADVERTISER  737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  practical  experience, 
wants  position  on  estate,  commercial  or  in¬ 
stitution;  only  first-class  position  considered; 
married;  no  children,  ADVERTISER  697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  successful  exper¬ 
ience  at  country's  foremost  poultry  farms, 
desire*  position,  private  or  commercial,  not 
afraid  of  long  hours:  unquestionable  reference#, 
ADVERTISER  747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATES  carefully  and  thoroughly  attended  to, 
including  dairying,  poultry  in  all  branches, 
vegetable  gardening,  farm:  can  board  help. 
ADVERTISER  715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (19)  wants  position  on  up-to-date 
fruit  farm  or  gentleman's  estate  where  there 
is  chance  for  advancement;  two  years'  exper 
ienoe  on  truck  and  fruit  farms,  and  have  taken 
a  short  course  in  fruit  growing  at  Cornell: 
first-class  references  available.  CONRAD 
ENGELICE,  122  Fisk  Avenue,  Maspetb,  L.  L. 
N,  Y. 


GARDENER,  single,  56,  active,  wishes  care 
small  private  place;  cow,  chickens,  vege¬ 
tables,  ADVERTISER  757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY  desires  work  out-of-doors;  coun¬ 
try  preferred;  possesses  chauffeur's  license. 
ADVERTISER  755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  childless  American  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  country  place;  man  chauffeur 
0l‘  caretaker;  wife  housekeeper  or  cook  if  neces¬ 
sary;  last  place  eight  years;  references:  wages. 
ADVERTISER  702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  26,  wants  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant:  institution  or  es¬ 
tate  preferred;  Cornell  training  and  six  years' 
experience  with  utility  fowls:  employed,  but 
wish  to  make  a  change.  ADVERTISER  763, 

•  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man.  general  farming,  milker, 
good  teamster,  wants  permanent  job.  fur¬ 
nishing  house,  milk.  etc.  GREENE,  146  Hobson 
Avenue,  I.anrel  Hill,  L.  I.,  X.  Y 


THOROUGHLY  efficient  farm  manager,  hustler, 
with  sound  agricultural  education,  now  oper¬ 
ating  large  commercial  proposition,  desires 
change.  ADVERTISER  765,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER — Assistant,  wants  job  on  private 
estate;  experienced:  reference;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  766.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Experienced;  passed  New  York 
State  examination:  total  abstainer;  free  April 
1 ;  all  branches  dairy  work.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
and  caretaker:  life  experience;  age  45;  al«o 
son,  18;  references.  C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  R.  D. 
5  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  owner  of  a  good 
dairy  farm  who  wants  a  capable  working 
manager,  or  would  work  on  shares.  Address 
MGHEGAN.  Lock  Box  3*1,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  Of  good  family  wishes  position 
on  modem  poultry  farm;  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  E,  AULD,  148  Church  Street.  Nutley, 
N,  J, 


AGING  MAN.  with  experience,  wants  work  on 
fruit  farm:  willing  worker  and  is  stead  v 
ADVERTISER  775.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  caretaker— Practical  gen¬ 
tlewoman  desires  responsible  position  with 
eultured  family  in  conn  try  home  where  cook  is 
employed.  ADVERTISER  776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  tractor  farm  or  with 
man  who  has  tractor  ageucy  by  experien  c<? 
young  man,  DANIEL  F.  LEF.  .  ire  I  S  H  • 
sen,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 

_ . _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker,  or  will  tak. 

charge  of  a  small  private  place  or  a  poultry! 
man's  position:  American :  married:  no  fami'y: 
best  of  references  as  to  character  aul  ability 
C.  WOLBBEN,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  all-around  trac*.  >r  or  truck 
hand  now  open  for  a  position  on  :i  farm;  have 
had  eight  years  farming  experi.  tic  •;  can  fumi«b 
best  of  references,  w.  T.,  VAN  SICKLE  Gen 
Delivery  Elmhurst.  I..  1.,  N,  Y. 


Young  man  wishes  position  on  large  farm. 

running  and  repairing  tractor,  truck  and 
other  farm  machinery:  good  references 

HENRY  B ROSEN,  Germantown,  N.  Y 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN  desires  position.  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  Birigle:  English;  life  experience, 
purebred  cattle,  show  and  \  R.  stock:  do  own 
doctoring,  etc  ;  excellent  butter-maker  and 
manager  of  help.  ADVERTISER  769.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  man,  experienced,  desires 
position  on  commercial  poultry  plant:  college 
training.  Write  G.  GREENE,  389  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


WORKING  farm  or  estate  manager  wishes 
position;  American:  married:  small  family: 
absolutely  III.  liquor  or  tobacco:  25  vears'  ex¬ 
perience:  29-year  reference;  have  ‘tired  and 
raised  horses,  thoroughbred  cattle,  swine  and 
poultry:  landscape  gardening  horticulture,  flori¬ 
culture;  licensed  to  operate  automobile,  truck 
or  tractor;  personal  interview  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  773.  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  want  work;  wife  to  work 
in  house:  man  pof.«f/yman,  gardening,  light 
farming:  referenees.  Write  MARSHALL 

STEWART.  Arkville.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  farmer;  un¬ 
derstand  ail  kinds  of  farm  work,  farm 
machinery,  stock,  poultry  and  raising  turkeys; 
American;  married;  have  no  family;  middle- 
aged;  highest,  reference.  ADVERTISER  774. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  a  young  married  man;  five  years’ 
.  dairy  work  aud  truck  driving. 

ADV  ERTISER  779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  (26)  wants  permanent  position 
as  farm  mechanic;  practical  experience  on  all 
farm  machinery,  including  tractors,  pumping 
systems,  milking  machines,  autos;  (test  of  ref¬ 
erences,  ADVERTISER  786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  16,  work  on  farm;  Christian;  willing  to 
s*art  after  April  7;  references.  A. 
MOERS,  146  Kingsland  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position,  take  care  of 
small  herd  on  private  place  and  make  butter 
if  required;  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser;  life 
experience;  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  prefet-red. 
Address  M.  W.,  294  N.  Fifth  Street,  Newark, 
-V  J, 


GARDENER,  47,  single;  experienced  all  work 
care  poultry:  small  place;  handy,  reliable  no 
tobacco;  wages  $60.  JOHN  C.  REGAN.  161 
West  Jbth  Street.  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  Protestant,  married. 

with  one  child,  wishes  position,  commercial 
or  private,  references.  ADVERTISER  787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
wishes  position  on  farm  where  experience  is 
necessary  operating  tractor  and  other  farm 
work;  no  horses  or  cows:  reference  furnished; 
state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
($4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WORKING  housekeeper,  with  child;  good  cook; 

highest  references  for  running  Itoarding- house 
r'Ji,  e'far€  or  small  private  bouse.  C. 

BEAGLE  A ,  Apt.  55.  115  West  104tb  Street. 
New  York. 


ST.  PLRIN  I  EXDENT — Farm  or  estate;  business 
and  engineering  experience,  combined  witli 
practice  and  theory  of  farming,  garden  and 
landscape:  not  afraid  of  work:  can  use  hands 
as  well  as  brains  at  need;  age  46-  married-  no 
family.  ADVERTISER  780 .*  care  Kl  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
’ast  place  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd 
Road.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  modern  laying  houses 
ror  400  fowls;  brooder  house  for  1,000  chicks; 
four  acres  land,  six-room  house,  barn;  on  State 
road:  price  $3,100;  half  cash.  H.  B  RAY¬ 
MOND  Southbnry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Idea)  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  li5  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barn* 
Tor  i a  head  12  room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
L‘^!.ernJS  nn^  particulars  address  CHARLES  S 
POPE.  Manchester.  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


WAN  rED— To  rent  or  buy  small  place  to  be 
used  ns  Summer  camp;  nothing  elaborate,  but 
near  water;  prefer  New  York  State,  below  Al¬ 
bany.  C.  A.  ROY,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 


mY  DAIRY  FARM.  120  acres,  95  tillable,  fertile 
soil,  well  watered;  pear  State  road;  large  and 
good  buildings:  1*4  mills  from  post  office  and 
school.  EDGAR  H.  PLATT,  Watertown,  ConD. 


I  HA1  E  for  sale  a  96-acre  farm;  eight  room 
house,  with  furnace;  tenant  house;  good  barn, 
sheep  pen,  hog  pen.  benlionse.  machine  shed 
and  cornerib;  runn-.ng  water  by  bam  anil  through 
pasture;  big  orchard;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  three  miles  from  Auburn,  N. 

oGr.'ifV-?''"'!,  :  'VTite  for  particulars.  MIKE 

Bt  CIIKO,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Auburn.  N,  Y. 


41  ACRES:  good  buildings;  $1,650.  E.  ENDRES, 
Kobesonia,  Pa 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 55  acres,  consisting  of  25 
si  res  cultivated  and  36  acres  woodland  eirht- 
roorn  house;  splendid  place  for  chicken  farm: 
near  two  large  estates;  one  mile  from  State 
road:  price  $4,000.  Address  JOSEPH  ROBERTS, 
Ridgefield.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Bungalow;  10  rooms,  two  baths; 
IV.  n.-res  all  kind*,  fruit,  berries;  garage; 
henhouse.  1*10  chickens;  16  miles  to  New 

ton  Park  NSTS:  ",TIler-  srHL1TT.  Harring- 


FO/l,SALK — '  1$1  acre  farm  in  Orange  County 
Address  IXK'K  RON  493.  May  Brook.  N.  Y. 


SAIE~130  a,res:  seven-room  good  house; 
barn  for  40  cows,  four  horses:  electric  light 
running  water,  telephone:  concrete  hog  *nd 
chicken-house.  Icehouse,  in  best  condition:  two 
tmle#  from  town  of  3,000;  a  bnrgaln;  $7  000; 
casln  $2,000.  Owner,  L.  MILLER.  Warwick, 


i  FOR  SALE — 31  acres:  eight-room  house  barm 
two  henhouse*,  cow,  heifer,  46  hen*;  apple 
*’tach  <Musl  in  tilled,  woodland 

and  pasture:  well  watered:  trout  fishing-  fine 
home:  moderate  price.  BOX  70.  R  F  D  2 
Clinton,  Conn.  * 

^"'1?  KAT.E  Colonial  residence,  11  rooms,  with 

rw,  .aCrt9V  0,n.,S?atV  ''"i1'1-  near  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  delightful  location;  spacious  lawns- 
equipped  for  300  chickens;  new  barn  housing 
three  horses  and  four  rows;  fruit:  excellent 
market.  ADVERTISER  752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


30  ACRES— Between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes; 

go.1,1  buildings;  «.!t  watered;  $3,560:  no  real 
estate  company.  Address  ADVERTISER  004 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


B  ANTED — Farm,  adapted  to  poultry,  10  to  15 
acres :  commuting:  near  station,  town:  good 
road;  no  agenfi;  give  details:  reasonable  price 
only.  ADVERTISER  721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


011  !;l  — Good  proposition  for 

reliable,  energetic  party  with  small  capital: 
large  fully  equipped  farm,  located  in  Sullivan 
County  bordering  Delaware  River:  ex.iellcnt 
opportunity  to  keep  boarders.  ADVRRTISFR 
716.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALT: — BOX  81.  R.  F.  D.  No  3 
Hlghwoous.  Saugerties.  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — House,  barn,  three  lots,  in  western 
Berrien  County,  Mich.,  good  water:  fruit:  in 
fruit  bell :  stone  roads,  high  school,  electric 
etc.:  well  located:  for  quick  sale.  $900. 
CHARLES  M.  LEWIN.  Galieu.  Mich. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


HERE’S  THE  MOST 


KVeJEver  Made ! 


T  WANT  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  lias  a  iiieee  of  ground  a  few  feel  square,  up  to  an  acre  or  more,  to  lake  advantage  of 
I  Sit  the  moft  liberal  offer  we  ever  made  on  the  WORLD-FAMOUS  KELLOGG  PEDIORFF  PLANTS.  Here  s  ,,,,  opportu,  ty  to  ge  the 
purest,  healthiest  and  most  productive  strawberry  plants  and  Two  Posen  Extra  Plants  with  each  cm  er  ti  t  <o  it  a  ce  "'^'eir  plants 
i lie  oldest  and  largest  growers  in  the  business — who  have  been  at  it  for  fifty  years,  each  veai  iinpi<>\  ing  K  ®  1  ‘  •  rder 

I  am  making  this  Special  30  Day  EXTRA  PLANT  OFFER  described  below-  - - J  *•—  ~  «-«nderft.llv  we  now  wish  to  place 

•  .a  1  •  .  .1  «li  n!  A.an  T-”’  /vl  1  Al#n>  1  Will  _ 


because  I  want  you  to  experience  the  real  joy  of  picking  delicious  Kellogg  ber¬ 
ries  fresh  from  your  own  vines  from  June  until  November.  I  want  to  prove 
that  your  ground  set  to  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  will  give  Quicker  and  biggei 
profits  than  anything  else  you  can  grow.  I  want  to  show  how  easily  you  can 
supply  your  family,  large  or  small,  with  all  the  berries  they  can  eat.  and  make 
a  big  cash  profit  besides; 

For  example:  Arthur  Bickford.  Illinois,  writes:  “Never  in  my  “7  years  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries  have  I  found  any  that  in  yield  and  quality  equal  Kellogg's.” 
Mrs.  Geo.  Bollman.  Idaho,  writes:  “We  set  1000  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  last 


Spring  and  they*  produced  so  wonderfully  we  now  wish  to  place  an  order  for 
1000  more.” 

C.  C.  Ilahn.  Ohio,  writes:  “Our  order  amounting  to  $8.00  produced  $12.»  worth 

of  berries  besides  all  we  could  use." 

J.  A.  Gourd.  Conn.,  writes :  “We  cannot  say  enough  for  our  Kellogg  Garden  We 
sold  $75.00  worth,  had  all  we  wanted  to  eat  and  put  up  oO  quarts  foi  vs  niter. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  Kellogg  customers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  getting  big  yields  and  making  big  profits  every  year.  They  are  just 
human  folks  like  yourself.  With  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  grown  the  Kellogg 
Way  and  backed  bv  Kellogg’s  Free  Service,  you  should  do  fully  as  well. 


SPECIAL  30-DA  Y  OFFER 


PEDIGREE 


Kellogg's  Ideal  Garden 

This  is  truly  the  IDEAL  Garden  because  it  includes  both 
Everbearing  and  Standard  varieties,  as  follows  :  50  Pro¬ 
gressive  (the  Universal  Everbearer ) .  value  $2.60;  50  ltig 
Wonder,  value  $1.25;  50  Dr.  Burrill,  value  $1.25:  50 
Warfield,  value  $1.00.  Total,  200  plants,  with  a  total 
value  of  $6.10.  Our  Special  Garden  Price,  only  $5.00  de¬ 
livered  right  to  your  door.  Order  this  Ideal  Gar-*, — 
den  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  $1.10,  and  you  9] 
get  the  two  dozen  extra  plants  with  each  order 
without  a  peuny  of  extra  charge. 

Kellogg’s  Big  Four  Garden 

Here' another  Kellogg  Garden  that  saves  you  real  money. 
It  is  composed  of  400  plants  of  our  most  popular  and 
heaviest  yielding  standard  varieties  as  follows.;  100  Kel¬ 
logg's  Premier  ;  100  Dr.  Burrill  ;  100  Magic  Gem  and  100 
Kellogg's  Big  Late ;  each  is  a  distinct  leader  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  season.  The  regular  price  of  these  plants  is  $8.00. 
Our  Special  Garden  price,  only  $7.00,  delivered 
prepaid.  Order  NOW  and  save  a  dollar.  In  ad-^ 


.goo 


dition  vou  get  the  two  Dozen  EXTRA 
with  each  order  at  no  extra  cost 


(700 

Kellogg’s  Everbearing  Garden 

planted  this  spring  will  give  you  loads  of  big,  delicious 
berries  from  August  until  November  this  year.  Next  year 
from  June  until  early  winter.  This  Garden  gives  you  2->0 
plants  selected  from  our  choicest  Kverbearers.  Actual 
value  $10.00:  our  Special  Garden  price,  only  $9 » 
delivered  right  to  your  door.  Order  this  Garden.^ 

NOW  and  save  $1.00.  In  addition  you  get  the  - 
Dozen  EXTRA  Plants  without  any  extra  cost. 


STMWBERRYPMNXS 

2  Dozen 

EXTRA  PLANTS 

at 

No  Extra  Cost 

This  is  actually  the  most  liberal  offer  we  have  ever 
made.  lu  addition  to  the  exceptional  values  of- 
ferred  in  the  Garden  selections,  we  will  include 
with  each  garden  vou  order,  and  without  a  penny 
of  extra  charge,  12  plants  of  Kellogg's  De¬ 
licious  (the  Strawberry  that  Satisfies),  also  12 
plants  of  Kellogg’s  Marvel  (the  Marvel  of  Beauty 
and  productiveness).  And  what’s  more,  I  will  also 
send  you  mv  hook.  The  Key  to  Strawberry  I  routs. 
Gives'  complete  cultural  instructions,  also  .‘>0  recipes 
for  serving,  canning  and  preserving  strawberries. 
Regular  price  is  50  cents  but  you  get  one  with 
vour  order  without  cost. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  B,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


I  enclose  $ . for  which  you  are  to  send  me  prepaid  at  I 

,  the  Kellogg  Garden  I  have  marked  with  an  (Xi  ■ 

t  J  .1  .....  ...  :  1  I.  H/I  At*  IO  k  oil  A  d  nt  g 


planting  time,  me  iveuogg  vmucu  * 
below.  You  are  also  to  send  me  with  my  order,  12  Kellogg  s 
Delicious  and  12  Kellogg’s  Murvel  plants,  also  your  two 
books.  “The  Key  to  Strawberry  Profits'’  and  Great  Crops  ot 
Strawberries,”  without  any  extra  cost. 

□  Kellogg’s  Ideal  Garden  ($5.00) 

Q  Kellogg's  Rig  Four  Garden  ($7.00) 

□  Kellogg's  Everbearing  Garden  ($9.00) 


Plants  in  Large  Quantities 

If  neither  of  the  Kellogg  Gardens  described  at  the  left 
meets  vour  requirements,  let  us  send  you  I  REE  Aim 
POSTPAID,  our  big,  beautifully  illustrated  08  page 
strawberry  book— 

KELLOGG’S  c£^Tor  STRAWBERRIES 

And  How  To  Grow  Them 

Pictures  and  describes  the  leading  Standard  and  Ever- 
bearing  varieties  and  gives  prices  ol  Kellogg  Pedigree 
Plants  in  large  quantities.  Tells  how  to  get  >ig  yields 
and  BIG  PROFITS. 

Howard  Stums,  Oklahoma,  picked  at  the  rate  of  13.080 
quarts  per  acre.  He  adds:  .... 

“From  now  on.  I  will  devote  my  entire  time  to  straw¬ 
berry'  growing.” 

$280.00  from  only  400  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  is  the 
report  which  comes  from  Harry  Mabee  of  New  York. 

Just  four  square  rods  gave  Robert  Larabee  of  \  orinonf 
a  net  profit  of  $40.00  after  supplying  his  family. 
($1000.00  per  acre.) 

Jacob  Rodgers.  Pennsylvania,  says:  “Kellogg  Pedigree 
Plants  produce  more  berries  and  bigger,  better  berries 
than  any  other  plants.  They  bring  5  to  10  cents  more 
per  quart  than  ordinary  berries.” 

We  will' gladly  send  vou  this  book  FREE  without  placing 
vou  under  uuv  obligation  whatever.  If  you  order  a  Kel¬ 
logg  Garden  direct  from  this  ad.  we  will  mail  you  this 
book  whether  you  request  it  or  not. 

9-  Order  Direct  from  This  Advertisement 

m  m  m  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order  your  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden.  A  good  early  start  in- 
■  s u res  stronger,  heavier  fruiting  plants  and  a  bigger,  more  profitable  berry  crop.  You  take 
abso’utely  no  risk  in  ordering  direct  from  this  ad.  We  are  an  old,  reliable  firm  with  ;>()  years 
refutation  for  fair  dealing.  We  guarantee  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants  pure,  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Mail  us  your  order  TODAY  so  we  can  ship  your  plants  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
CAUTION:  Don’t  put  off  ordering  until  our  plants  are  all  sold.  Orders  are  coming  in  fast ;  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  every  day.  The  best  and  most  opportune  time  to  order  is  RIGHT  SOW. 


KELLOGG  ACRE  PLOTS 


NAME 


TOWN 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  Box  B,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


STREET  OR  R.  F.  D 


STATE 


v/rw 
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A  Bit  of  Farm  Scenery  in  Warren  County,  Ohio 


The  Everlastic  Line 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard 


name  Barrett  Everlastic” 
means  roofing  satisfaction— 

The  next  time  you  buy  roofings,  give 
Bwjj  a  thought  to  these  two  points: 

that  all  roofings  look  so  much  alike 
when  new  that  even  an  expert  can¬ 
not  definitely  determine  their  quality 
by  their  outward  appearance. 

that  you  can’t  judge  roofing  economy 
by  price,  because  the  real  cost  of  a 
roof  is  its  cost  per  year  of  service. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  select  good  roofing — a  way  that 
never  fails.  Look  at  the  label  before  you  buy.  If  it 
reads  “Barrett  Everlastic”  you  are  perfectly  safe.  For 
in  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  you  get  roofings  with  an 
enviable  reputation  for  durability  and  economy,  earned 
through  years  of  service  on  steep  roofed  buildings  all 
over  the  country. 

No  matter  which  of  your  buildings  needs  a  new  roof, 
there’s  a  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofing  that’s  exactly  right 
for  the  job.  You  will  find  it  to  be  moderate  in  cost, 
and  absolutely  dependable  in  quality.  The  four  styles 
of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  are  briefly  described 
at  the  right. 

Illustrated  booklets  gladly  sent  upon  request  by  our 
nearest  office. 

Be  sure  you  get  a 

-''"Bill '*■  d.  Barrett  Everlastic 

brand. 


“rubber”  roofings.  Famous  for 
its  durability.  Made  of  high  grade  ■•gp  HB 
waterproofing  materials,  it  defies  | 
wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  B 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  B  jBF 

weather  conditions.  Nails  aixl  B 

cement  included. 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high  grade  roll  roofing,  with  a  weather- 
resisting  mineral  surface,  in  two  natural  shades. 

Bred  or  green.  Needs  no  painting. 

Handsome  enough  for  a  home, 

economical  enough  for  a  barn  cr 

garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Four- Shingles-  in-  One) 

Made  of  high  grade,  thorough!) 
waterproofed  felt  with  a  6turdy  mineral  surface 
in  beautiful  natural  colors,  either  red  or  green. 
Laid  in  strips  of  four 
shingles  in  one  at  far 
less  cost  in  labor  and 
time  than  for  wooden  ■ 
shingles.  Give  you  a  W  f  *3 

roof  of  artistic  beauty  ^  j 

worthy  of  the  finest  | 

buildings,  and  one  that 

resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable 
mineral-surfaced  (red  or  green) 
material  as  the  Multi-Shingles, 
but  cut  into  individual  shingles  , 
8  x  123,41  inches.  Laid  like 
wooden  shingles  but  cost  less 
per  year  of  service. 


[n  most  cases 

Everlastic  Roofings  can  be 
laid  over  the  old  roof 


\  Shingles 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  I.-  ■> 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orlt-st 

Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas  Syrai 

Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Salt,  Lake  Ci I y  Bangor 

Washington  Johnstown  Lebanon  Youngstown  Milw.  ,  <  » 

Toledo  Columbus  lli.'hmoml  I.atrobe  Berhh  1  •  id 

Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore  (Imahn  Houston 

Denver  Jacksonville 

THE  BAIUIETT  COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Wli  :  : 
Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


How  to  Find 


TIIE  FARM  HEN. — Poultry  is  receiving  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  attention,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  farmer's  lines  which  lias 
ct  n tinned  to  show  a  profit  when  other  crops  did  not. 
However,  not  all  flocks  have  been  profitable,  because 
many  of  them  are  composed  largely  of  hens  which 
lay  but  a  few  eggs  in  the  Spring.  The  person  who 
brags  about  high  production  from  his  or  her  flock 
in  April  and  May  has  nothing  to  brag  about.  The 
crows  lay  eggs  then.  Put  the  flock  that  produces 
eggs  in  November,  December  and  January  is  the  one 
that  is  producing  at  a  profit.  The  average  farm  hen 
produces  00  eggs  per  year.  She  should  produce  120 
eggs  per  year  to  make  a  profit,  and  she  may  be  made 
t<»  produce  160  to  190  eggs  per  year  as  an  average  for 
the  flock  through  proper  methods  of  culling  and 
selection  and  the  use  of  the  right  type  of  male  birds. 

STANDARDS  OF  PRODUCTION.— Under  pres¬ 
ent  economic  conditions  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  all  hens  not.  reaching  a  certain  standard 
of  production  be  removed  from  the  flock.  The  cost 
of  producing  each  dozen  of  eggs  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  presence  in  the  flock  of  a  number  of  bens 
which  are  producing  fat  instead  of  eggs,  from  the 
feed  consumed.  That  there  are  distinctive  beef  type 
liens  and  laying  type  hens  in  every  breed  and  variety 
of  fowls  is  no  longer  a  disputed  fact.  The  beef  type 
hens,  which  are  t lie  low  egg  producers,  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  with  accuracy,  as  has  been  proven  in  many 
States  on  many  farms.  Low  producers  are  as  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  Mediterranean  breeds  as  in  the  heavier 
American  breeds.  'When  the  characteristics  of  the 
high  egg  producers,  as  distinct  from  the  low  pro- 


land  2)2  Eggs.  Deluged  Moiling  Until  Middle  of 
November.  Fig.  219 


dttcer,  are  known,  the  latter  may  be  easily  elim- 
ilialed.  While  it  is  important  to  breed  purebred 
stock  which  appears  well  to  the  eye.  our  foundation 
for  profits  is  in  the  eggs  produced,  and  the  breeder 
of  exhibition  stock  should  realize  that  only  by  pro¬ 
ducing  stock  which  will  prove  profitable  layers  can 
a  ii i*ui  foundation  he  laid  for  future  profits. 

THE  EGG  TYPE. — There  are  many  conceptions 
of  the  meaning  of  “egg  types."  Some  believe  that 
egg  types  are  represented  by  those  fowls  carrying 
squirrel  tails,  long  backs  and  oversize  combs,  others 
believe  that  a  good  layer  is  found  by  selecting  fe¬ 
males  with  thiu  pelvic  bones  and  plenty  of  distance 
between  them.  That  a  hen  may  possess  any  or  all  of 
these  factors,  and  still  be  a  low  producer,  has  been 
demonstrated  at  the  egg-laying  contests,  and  in 
many  flocks.  In  our  study  of  egg  types  a  certain 
correlation  of  parts  will  he  found,  as  in  dairy  cows. 
The  contrast  between  dairy  and  beef  typo  cattle  is 
obvious.  The  same  contrast  may  he  found  in  our 
meat-producing  hen  and  our  business  hen.  The  art 
of  selection  and  methods  of  culling  poultry  have 
probably  been  developed  to  as  high  a  degree  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  by  E.  F,  Forman, 
recently  made  bead  of  the  poultry  department,  as 
anywhere  else  in  America.  So  proficient  has  Mr. 
Forman  become  in  the  selection  ot  egg  types  that  he 
has  at  various  times  selected  pens  of  pullets  having 
never  laid  an  egg  for  various  contests  which  have 
proven  his  wisdom  by  meeting  all  expectations. 

CULLING  METHODS— The  following  outline  of 
culling  methods  are  those  used  in  Michigan  by  ex¬ 
tension  specialists.  County  Agents  and  poultrymen. 
as  perfected  by  Prof.  Forman.  Characters  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  head,  body  conformation,  egg  sack, 
pigmentation,  time  of  molting  and  rate  of  maturity. 


the  Bu 

THE  HEAD. — The  head  of  a  hen  or  pullet  reveals 
more  about  the  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  the 
individual  toward  egg  production  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Likewise  the  head  of  the  male  is 
an  index  as  to  his  power  to  transmit  such  qualities. 
In  the  head  we  find  revealed  health,  vigor,  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  refinement,  coarseness,  tendency  to  take  on 
fat.  masculinity  and  age.  In  the  heavy  producers 
we  find  a  clean-cut  head  with  a  narrow  skull,  medi- 


Record  228  Eggs  in  Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  Contest 
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um  narrow  jaw,  bright  full  eye  standing  out  like  a 
shoe  button,  a  keen,  intelligent  expression,  a  clean- 
cut  face,  possessing  femininity  and  vitality,  together 
with  a  fine  waxy  skin  about  the  head,  comb  and 
wattles.  In  contrast  to  this  we  find  in  the  unprofit¬ 
able  layer  coarse,  heavy  beads,  with  broad  skull, 
wrinkled  face,  wide,  heavy  jaw  and  sunken  eye. 
representing  the  lazy  type  which  takes,  on  fat.  Then 
we  find  the  masculine  type,  having  lung  wattles, 
heavy  comb,  coarse,  pebbly  face.  Again,  we  find  the 
crow  head,  with  long,  narrow  beak,  sunken  eye. 
lacking  constitutional  vigor  and  readily  developing 
diseases  and  colds.  In  the  average  farm  flock  we 
find  various  combinations  of  these  types,  ranging 
from  the  good  to  the  very  poor,  and  many  times  it 
has  been  found  profitable  to  dispense  with  an  entire 
flock  of  beef  type  hens  and  start  with  a  strain 
known  to  be  of  the  desired  type. 

BODY  CONFORMATION. — Our  attention  is  next 
turned  to  the  body  conformation  of  the  bird.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Forman  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  in  order  to  determine  the  body  type 
associated  with  the  heavy  producers,  it  was  found 
by  making  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  the  abdominal 
body  cavities  of  hens  with  known  records  of  over 
200  eggs  per  year,  and  of  many  with  very  low 


Reef-type  Head  of  Unprofitable  Hen.  Fig.  221 


yearly  records,  that  the  high  producers  had  a  deep, 
wedge-shaped  body  conformation.  The  back  was 
broad,  the  width  being  carried  well  back,  while  the 
rib  was  long  and  flat.  In  the  carcass  of  the  low  pro¬ 
ducer  the  body  was  found  to  lack  depth,  the  rib 
being  curved,  making  a  round  hotly.  In  making  the 


siness  Hen 

body  test  on  pullet  or  lieu,  hold  bird  with  head  fac¬ 
ing  operator,  placing  bauds  about  posterior  part  of 
body,  thumbs  touching  over  back,  and  finger  tips 
touching,  if  possible,  along  keel  bone  of  bird,  with 
index  fingers  just  back  of  this,  and  other  fingers  in 
front  of  them.  In  making  this  test  the  average  poul¬ 
try  raiser  will  be  astonished  at  the  variation  in  body 
types.  He  will  also  he  surprised  to  find  that  many 
of  the  heaviest  looking  hens  have  round,  shallow 
bodies,  along  with  heavy,  beef  type  heads.  Unless  a 
hen  or  pullet  lias  good  body  capacity  she  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  eggs  at  a  high  rate.  In  select¬ 
ing  pullets  which  have  not  laid,  consideration  Of  head 
characteristics  and  the  use  of  the  body  test  are  the 
principal  means  we  have  of  determining  their  future 
productivity. 

TIIE  EGG  SACK. — Closely  associated  with  body 
conformation  is  the  egg  sack.  _Tfi£*term  egg  sack  is 
Gsed  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  hen's  body  be¬ 
tween  the  pelvic  hones  found  at  each  side  of  the  vent 
and  the  keel  bone,  or  breast  bone,  Refinement  as 
expressed  in  the  head  is  always  closely  associated 
with  quality  of  egg  sack.  In  applying  this  test  it  is 
essential  that  the  bird  be  properly  held.  Clasp  the 
hen  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  with  thumb  clasping 
left  thigh,  fleshy  part  of  thumb  pressing  against 
flight  feathers,  and  fingers  extending  under  keel  of 
hen  and  supporting  body.  (Fig.  “24  ) .  The  right  leg  of 
lien  should  he  free,  so  that  a  cramped  position  of  the 
egg  sack  will  not  result.  Held  in  this  way  the  hen 
will  make  no  effort  to  free  herself,  and  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  egg  sack  may  be  made  with  the  left 
hand.  In  a  hen  in  dormant  condition  the  capacity 


Laid  When  Four  Months  Old  and  Continued  Good 
Winter  Lager.  Fig.  222 


of  the  egg  sack  becomes  greatly  contracted,  the 
pelvic  bones  are  found  to  he  close  together  and  the 
point  of  the  keel  bone  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  pelvic  bones.  However,  when  the  lien  ap¬ 
proaches  a  laying  condition  the  intestines  increase 
in  size,  due  to  greater  consumption  of  food.  At  the 
same  time  the  ovaries  and  oviduct  increase  in  size 
and  weight.  The  distance  between  the  keel  bone  and 
the  pelvic  bones  becomes  greater,  and  as  the  hen 
actually  lays  the  pelvic  bones  spread  and  remain  in 
a  more  or  less  distended  position  during  laying  pe¬ 
riod.  Thus  the  measurements  of  the  egg  sack  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  the  rate  of  ovulation,  and  only  immediate 
rate  of  production  is  indicated.  While  a  large  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  egg  sack  is  desired,  this  alone  is  not 
enough,  as  all  liens  having  large  capacity  are  not 
good  layers.  The  egg  sack  should  he  soft  and  pliable. 
By  applying  light  pressure  it  should  readily  yield, 
springing  back  when  released.  It  should  be  full  and 
mellow,  having  a  life-like  feeling,  allowing  the  fin¬ 
gers  to  sink  into  it  somewhat  when  slightly  pressed. 
Do  not  misinterpret  a  hollow,  flabby  egg  sack  for 
the  one  described ‘above,  as«this  condition  may  result 
from  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  oats.  When  a 
bulgy  egg  sack  is  found  full  of  hard  fat.  it  is  usually 
correlated  with  a  heavy,  beefy  bead,  and  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  short  time  Spring  layer,  which  lays  a 
few  eggs  and  sits.  A  hard,  gristly  egg  sack  is  found 
on  the  non-producer,  and  many  times  such  hens  are 
never  known  to  lay. 

PIGMENTATION  TEST.— The  pigmentation  test 
may  be  used  on  yellow-legged  fowls.  It  has  been 
found  that  pullets  and  liens  not  yet  producing  heav¬ 
ily  carry  a  certain  fat  manifested  externally  by  a 
yellowish  pigment  known  as  xanthophyl.  which  gives 
the  color  to  the  legs,  beak,  eye  ring,  ear  lobe  and 
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the  size  to  trunks  and  branches,  though  it  he’ps  in 
no  way  to  make  the  tree  taller.  When  a  fence  is 
nailed  to  a  tree  it  never  moves  up.  because  the 
growth  is  horizontal;  that  is,  the  wood  is  forming, 
also  the  bark  making  the  trunk  larger  around,  but 
not  taller.  Height  must  come  from  the  terminal 
buds  at  the  tips  of  the  limbs.  When  we  cut  a  tree 
down  we  find  rings  which  we  say  tell  the  age.  This 
i<  not  exactly  true,  as  a  tree  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  form  two  rings  during  a  year.  In 
the  Spring,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  plant  food, 
the  tree  grows  rapidly  and  the  wood  cells  formed 
are  very  large.  As  Fall  approaches  and  growth  is 
slow  the  cells  are  smaller.  The  next  Spring  again 
growth  is  rapid,  and  rows  of  large  cells  are  laid 
down  next  the  small  ones  formed  the  Fall  previous, 
and  the  difference  makes  a  distinct  line  or  ring. 
Should  we  have  a  dry  Summer  and  theu  heavy  rains 
the  growth  may  have  stopped,  so  two  rings  would 
appear  the  same  year;  thus  counting  the  rings  may 
not  he  altogether  accurate,  though  it  is  approximate. 

Limbs  never  move  upward,  though  it  is  hard  for 
many  people  to  realize  this.  When  we  prune  a  two 
<<r  three-year-old  tree  we  can  lay  out  the  limbs  at 
just  the  height  they  will  always  stay.  Let  the  un¬ 
believer  try  it  and  see.  t.  ii.  t. 
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put  some  of  the  manure  on  the  rye  and  vetch  as  it 
is  put  under.  Starting  with  sod  ground  for  corn, 
we  should  use  manure  and  some  acid  phosphate  on 
the  sod.  Then  seed  in  the  corn  and  follow  the  plan 
you  have  indicated.  We  would  not  advise  buck¬ 
wheat  or  cow  peas  for  early  Spring  seeding.  Hotter 
1  low  the  rye  and  vetch  early  and  seed  to  oats  and 
Canada  peas.  That  is  the  best  Spring  crop,  and  it 
can  be  followed  by  rye  and  vetch  or  Soy  beans  with 
rye  and  vetch  seeded  in  the  beans.  By  using  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  freely  you  will  in  this  way 


parts.  As  soon  as  the  pullet  or  hen  has  laid  six 
eggs  the  eye  ring  and  vent  become  bleached :  as 
production  continues  the  ear  lobe  becomes  white. 
When  :)5  or  3(j  eggs  have  been  produced  in  regular 
cycles,  the  beak  becomes  white,  starting  at  the  head. 
When  SO  eggs  have  been  laid  the  legs  will  he  found 
to  he  bleached  almost  white.  The  pigmentation  test 
is  a  fairly  accurate  test  when  applied  during  the 

However,  certain  ex¬ 
in  constitu- 
onditlOn,  may 
due  to  the  unhealthy 


Spring  and  Summer  month 
ceptions  should  he  noted,  liens  lacking 
tional  vigor,  in  an  unthrifty  or  sickly  < 
also  show  light-colored  legs, 
condition.  Such  hens  are  easily  detected  by  the 
weight,  the  condition  of  the  head  and  egg  sack. 

TIME  OF  MOLTING.— It  has  been  found  that 
hens  that  delay  molting  until  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November  invariably  make  the  best  records, 
because  they  have  the  necessary  vitality  for  pro¬ 
longed  production.  They  molt  late,  after  having 
produced  eggs  at  a  time  when  they  bring  the  most 
money,  and  usually  molt  quickly,  many  of  the  leath¬ 
ers  being  dropped  at  one  time.  Hens  which  molt 
early,  during  July  and  August,  should  be  killed  off 
or  marketed,  as  they  lack  the  necessary  vitality  for 
continued  heavy  egg  production.  Their  production 
is  limited  to  the  Spring  months,  and  they  usually 
indulge  in  a  prolonged  molt,  never  laying  another 
egg  until  the  next  Spring.  The  late  molter.  on  the 
contrary,  usually  completes  the  molt  in  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  again  gets  down  to  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  her  owner.  Farmers  have  persisted 
in  marketing  the  unsightly  looking  bird  in  October 
and  November,  the  one  which  has  in  reality  been  the 
money  maker,  and  have  retained  tin*  smooth  looking. 


Fields 


Filling  Gullies  in 

ANY  time  during  Winter,  up  to  early  April,  is  the 
proper  time  to  stop  the  little  gullies  and  washes 
that  frequently  start  in  most  upland  fields  after  a 
season  of  cultivation.  Those  washes  may  start  from 
wagon  tracks,  mole  runways,  or  because  there  is  a 
slight  natural  depression  that  collects  rain  water. 
The  wash  shown  in  Fig.  220  started  from  allow¬ 
ing  a  slight  depression  to  collect  surface  water  and 
start  a  gully  years  ago.  It  has  a  sod  in  the  bottom 
now,  but  the  sides  are  bare  yet.  and  need  more 
treatment.  The  best  time  to  stop  gullies  is  when 
they  are  starting.  Throw  coarse  heavy  manure  in 
large  hunches  along  their  course  when  small,  and 
get  a  heavy  sod  started  as  soon  as  possible.  Orchard 
grass  is  good;  so  are  Timothy  and  Blue  grass,  but 
they  need  the  help  of  'plenty  of  coarse  manure  to 
start  them  quickly  and  hold  the  soil  till  they  are 
established.  This  is  good  treatment  for  large 
washes,  too.  though  fodder,  straw  and  brush  held 
in  place  with  stones  or  stakes  may  he  needed  in 
addition  to  the  manure.  No  work  is  more  needed 
on  most  farms,  and  no  work  is  more  neglected 
usually.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


How  to  Hold  a  Hen  Correctly.  Fig.  22J 


stuff  the  ground  with  organic  matter  and  add  much 
nitrogen.  Neither  cow  peas  nor  vetch  respond  freely 
to  lime,  and  with  this  sort  of  culture  we  would  not 
use  much — except  a  small  quantity  of  ground  lime- 
stune.  The  plan  is  quite  practical,  and  far  more 
economical  than  buying  large  quantities  of  high- 
priced  manure. 


The  Growth  of  a  Tree 

Which  way  docs  a  tree  grow — from  the  inside  or  the 
outside  ?  Dues  a  tree  grow  taller  from  the  outside, 
inside  or  from  the  top'.'1  Some  of  the  boys  here  say  that 
it  grows  from  the  outside,  but  if  it  does,  why  wouldn’t 
a  fence  that  is  nailed  to  a  tree  draw  up  as  the  tree 
grows  taller?  I>< •  the  limbs  grow  up  or  stand  still? 

Muscatine,  Iowa.  o,  c,  .m. 

ATBEE  grows  from  the  tip  or  term  nal  bud  at 
the  end  of  each  twig  or  shoot.-  This  increases 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  and  due  to  growth  from  side 
buds,  the  number  of  branches  increase  in  number. 
There  is  also  another  place  of  growth,  and  a  study 


The  Possibilities  of  Muskrat  Farming 

ON  a  nearby  farm  there  is  a  cat-tail  covered 
marsh  of  about  two  acres  with  a  small  spring 
run  flowing  through.  It  seems  to  be  an  ideal  home 
for  muskrats.  Each  Winter  for  several  successive 
jenrs  trappers  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
rats  from  this  place,  while  the  farmer  gets  nothing. 
With  muskrat  skins  averaging  about  $1.50  each  in 
these  hard  times,  it  seems  that  here  is  a  source  of 
income  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  method  of  trapping  has  been  to  catch  what 
can  be  taken  readily  in  the  early  Winter,  move  to 
oilier  trapping  grounds,  and  then  hack  to  this  marsh 
ii  the  Spring  to  ’‘clean  up.”  That  is,  to  trap  until 
as  far  as  an  experienced  trapper  can  observe  there 
are  no  more  muskrats  to  catch.  It  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  for  an  experienced  trapper  to  get  practically 
every  muskrat  in  a  small  place  like  this.  With  this 
ruthless  method  of  trapping,  where  even  the  musk¬ 
rats’  homes  are  mostly  destroyed,  there  are  always 
a  few  that  drift  in  from  some  place  in  the  early 
Summer  and  restock  the  marsh.  Could  not  this 
farmer,  with  a  little  management  and  a  very  little 
expense,  double  the  number  of  muskrats  produced, 
and  make  this  marsh  pay  more  per  acre  than  he 
gets  from  his  regular  farm  crops? 

We  know  there  have  been  many  failures  at  fur 
farming,  but  it  seems  that  here  is  a  much  more 
simple  undertaking  than  fencing  and  feeding  the 
meat-eating  animals.  The  muskrats  multiply  very 
rapidly;  some  say  the  first  Spring  litters  will  breed 
the  same  season.  They  are  naturally  inclined  to 
live  in  colonies,  and  not  at  all  particulars  as  to  what 
they  cat.  We  would  like  some  real  practical  in¬ 
formation  along  this  line.  b.  v.  egbekt. 

Colorado. 

It.  N.-Y. — Send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  for  a  bulletin  entitled  "Fur  Farm¬ 
ing,"  We  ask  our  readers  to  help  in  this.  We  know 
that  some  of  them  are  expert  trappers,  and  some 
have  tried  just  such  a  plan  as  is  suggested  above. 
Will  they  help  us  with  experience? 


T  boon  worked  *nit  in  many  cases.  Just,  consider  s 

1 

that  the  manure  contains  certain  bacteria  which  are 

added  to  the  hay  as  it  passed  through  the  animal.  Measuring  Quality  of  Egg  Sack.  Fig. 

A  ton  of  clover  or  rye  or  vetch  will  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  of  this  growing  part  answers  the  questions  of  G. 
Naturally  that  ton  of  hay  will  lose  some  of  the  plant  C.  M.  Around  the  trunk  of  every  tree,  and  on  every 
food  when  eaten  by  live  stock — for  the  animals  must  limb  as  well,  down  to  the  smallest  twig,  there  is  a 
live,  and  they  take  their  nourishment,  or  part  of  it,  growing  part  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Wo 
from  the  hay.  Y'et  plow  that  hay  directly  under  often  speak  of  this  part  as  the  cambium  or  living 
and  you  might  not  get  quite  as  rapid  results  as  you  part,  and  in  budding  or  grafting  trees  the  operation 
would  from  the  manure  made  from  that  hay.  The  cannot  he  successful  unless  the  cambium  layers  of 
latter  will  probably  decay  faster  and  give  up  its  the  two  plants  are  brought  together.  Now  on  the 
plant  food.  If  you  can  add  a  little  manure  when  inside  of  this  layer  or  line  the  wood  cells  form,  and 
the  green  crop  is  plowed  under  you  give  the  needed  on  the  outside  tin*  hark  cells  form;  thus  the  youngest 
bacteria  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  green  manure,  wood  and  the  youngest  bark  cm  tbc  tree  is  always 
The  best  time  for  you  to  use  the  manure  will  be  at  the  cambium  layer.  That  means  that  the  oldest 
when  you  plow  under  your  heaviest  green  crop.  As  wood  in  the  tree  is  at  the  very  center  and  the  oldest 
your  main  object  is  to  raise  strawberries  we  should  bark  is  at  the  outside.  From  this  growth  we  get 
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his  marketing  difficulties,  and  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  himself  and 
things  in  general.  lie  suddenly  came 
back  to  earth  when  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  market  in  the  height  of  the 
1020  harvest.  Starting  out  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  at  record  prices, 
‘•spuds”  tobogganed  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  a  barrel  a  day.  Farmers  who 
began  on  a  Monday  morning  at  .$10  a 
barrel  found  themselves  accepting  $.1 
a  barrel  the  following  Monday.  Shortly 
potatoes  went  as  low  as  $3  a  barrel, 
dropping  to  less  than  $2  before  the 
season  was  over.  This  situation  cre¬ 
ated  a  stir  unprecedented  in  potato 
circles.  The  psychological  effect  was. 
on  the  whole,  wholesome.  Conserva¬ 
tive  growers  who  had  been  inclined  to 
look  askance  on  proposals  in  the  line 
of  co-operative  marketing  suddenly  be¬ 
came  amenable  to  new  ideas.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  it  all  was  that  some  new  local 
co-operative  marketing  organizations 
were  formed,  resulting  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Co-operative  Potato  Growers’  As 
sociation.  which  successfully  completed 
its  first  season’s  work,  just  past,  with 
the  product  of  20.000  acres  contracted 
for  and  marketed.  In  other  words, 
this  association  in  its  initial  year  sold 
for  its  members  close  to  3,000.000 
bushels,  bringing  a  return  of  over 
$3,000,000.  This  association,  however, 
was  not  a  novel  conception  at  this 
stage.  The  co-operative  idea  was  born 
in  Jersey  potatodom  hack  in  1 90S,  when 
the  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change.  patterned  after  the  Potato  Ex¬ 
change  of  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore, 
was  launched.  Through  the  example 
of  this  body,  and  its  signal  success,  the 
leaven  of  co-operative  marketing  has 
been  working,  coming  to  a  head  with 
the  demoralization  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  of  1920  and  1921. 


Sunflower  Silage  Experience 


YOU  ask  for  my  experience  with 
sunflowers  as  silage.  Two  years 
ago  I  planted  ’about  4^4  acres,  about 
two  bushels  of  corn  and  one-half 
bushel  of  sunflower  seed.  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  was  a  little  too  wet 
to  raise  good  corn,  but  I  got  a  good 
crop  of  sunflowers.  I  had  my  silo 
full,  which  is  12x30  ft.,  and  without 
the  sunflowers  I  would  not  have  had 
my  silo  more  than  one-half  full.  Let 
me  say  right  here  that  when  I  put 
that  crop  in  the  silo  I  did  not  have 
much  faith  in  those  large  stalks  mak¬ 
ing  good  silage,  but  I  have  used  almost 
all  kinds  of  silage — clover,  millet,  oats 
and  peas,  and  corn — and  I  believe  the 
sunflowers  as  good  as  any  of  them. 
Last  year  I  planted  about  the  same 
amount  of  ground,  and  had  about  two 
acres  left  after  filling  my  silo.  We 
had  to  cut  and  set  this  up.  which  was 
some  job.  We  ran  them  through  the 
cutter ;  the  rollers  crushed  the  dry 
stalks,  and  the  knives  cut  them  about 
1  in.  long,  which  made  them  in  finite 
fine  pieces.  The  stock  ate  them  all  up. 
but  I  don’t  like  this  way.  The  silo  is 
the  place  for  sunflowers :  it  is  cpiite  a 
hard  job  to  out  this  fodder,  as  lots  of 
the  stalks  were  from  12  to  14  ft.  tall, 
and  some  of  them  we  measured  were 
f>!4  in.  around.  The  largest  ones  we 
had  to  cut  twice  in  two  in  order  to 
handle  them.  We  would  cut  about  as 
high  as  our  head,  and  again  at  the 
ground.  If  any  man  thinks  lie  can 
handle  such  heavy  fodder  full  length 
he  will  change  his  mind  by  the  time  he 
has  loaded  about  one  load  and  run  it 
through  the  cutter. 

I  am  keeping  30  head  of  cattle  on 
100  acres:  will  have  silage  enough  to 
run  me  through,  and  am  feeding  silage 
to  all  my  stock.  My  cows  are  doing 
well,  making  seven  cans  of  milk  from 
20  cows.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
readers  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  who  have  fed 
this  kind  of  silage  to  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  it.  and  give  the  reasons 
they  don’t  like  it.  if  they  have  any. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  up  another 
silo  next  Summer,  and  planting  about 
six  or  seven  acres  of  corn  and  sun¬ 
flowers,  so  you  see  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  silage.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
who  laughed  at  my  posy-pot.  as  they 
called  it.  two  years  ago.  and  saw  it 
again  last  year,  are  going  to  raise  sun¬ 
flowers  this  Summer.  It  is  quite  a  job 
to  plant  sunflowers  and  corn  and  keep 
them  mixed  well,  as  they  will  separate 
in  the  corn  planter  and  run  a  few  rows 
of  corn  and  then  sunflowers.  You  have 

biggest  year  or  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  a  total  of  other  associations  continued  their  business  inde-  to  keep  stirring  them.  I  use  a  two-horse  corn- 
$21,000,000  since  its  beginning.  Its  example  has  pendently.  With  the  help  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  planter.  guy  blowers. 

been  1  oil  owed  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  so  that  Federation  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  all  Broome  Co.,  X.  Y. 

today  New  Jersey  has  eight  farmers’  associations  the  locals  together  into  a  single  State  potato-selling 
concerned  with  the  marketing  of  potatoes,  either  association.  There  is  a  strong 
principally  or  in  connection  with  other  crops.  Some,  of  such  a  move,  hut  a  basis  for 
like  the  Monmouth  Exchange,  are  farmers’  stock  factory  to  all  parties,  has  not  ye 
companies,  declaring  annual  dividends;  others  are  ENTHUSIASTIC  GROWERS 
imrelj  co-operative  non-capltalized  organizations,  the  biggest  things  the  Jersey  po 
They  are  the  South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange,  the  mind  today.  There  are  a  lot  o 
Burlington  (  ounty  Farmers  Exchange,  the  Mercer  potato  game,  hut  these  are  tli 
t  ounty  Co-operative  Association,  the  ITightstown  The  Jersev  growers  are  notato 


Field  Gullies  that  Need  Filling.  Fig.  226 


Notes  From  New  England 

STRAWBERRIES  UNDER  GLASS. — While  most 
of  the  early  strawberries  on  the  market  come 
from  the  South,  there  are  a  few  men  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  make  a  business  of  growing  strawberries 
under  glass,  and  fruit  grown  in  this  way  always 
brings  a  much  higher  price  than  that  which  is  im- 
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DICKINSON 
TREE  BRAND 
SEEDS 

Four  main  factors  affect  the 
growing  of  a  crop — weather, 
soil,  labor  and  seed.  Nature 
provides  weather  and  soil,  but 
you  must  supply  labor  and  seed 
— and  you  must  start  right  with 
good  seed. 

You  and  Nature  are  partners 
sharing  responsibility  for  the 
coming  harvest.  Be  fair  with 
your  partner.  Buy  good  seed. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

PINE  TREE  BRAND 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COMPANY 
Chicago  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Binghamton  Hoboken  Pittsburgh 


PINE 


IT  STANDS  AtONI 


4-7  Years  of  Service 


Red  clover 

ALFALFA 
flfHVARF  E. 
if  RAPE 


Car  or  Ton 
Lots 

Peas 

Timothy 

Crimson 

Vetch 


HITE  L 
CLOVER 


•a 


We  Buy.  Sell 
and  Reclean 

Canary.  Hemp. 
Sunflower,  Bird 
Kape,  Orchard 
Grass.  Ky.  Blue 
Grass,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon, 
Venus  Brands 

SEEDS 


Alsyke 

\T  AT URAL 
III  GRASSES 


English 

RYE 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Off i  •  ind  Warehouse.  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE  W 

Best  South  American  blends  direct  from  importer 
to  consumer  by  parcel  post,  prepaid  v,  ithin  300  miles. 
We  will  ship  i  tbs.  on  approval.  L'se  lb.  Ueinit 
within  3  days  or  return  balance.  Grades  30,  30,  40, 
and  4..r  lb.  State  whether  bean  or  ground. 

BOGOTA  COFFEE  IMPORTERS,  D»pl.  YA.  E«it  Oringc.  N.  J. 


PFANUTS  Direct  From  Grower 

*  pound-  #1.85:  Ten.  <8  85:  iweuty,  6-1. 

lonred,  PulpfM,  quirk  il  ell  very  MAPLE  SHOVE  F  HUMS,  F  rank  nr.,  Ve 


D.rrolo  OF  SLienUY  It  AM  AGED  CROCKERY 
narreis  Hotel  ChlnfcWKro,  Cool,liiK«nre.  AllimltiUlunitre'.  etc. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  A  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


MARSHALL 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  offer  about  30,000  very  fine  Marshall  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Strictly  pure  and  fine  large  plants. 
Special  pi  ice,  per  1,000  or  5,000  foi  <830,  For 
other  varieties  nslt  for  catalog- 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  M»tk«l  r  ..  Salisbury,  Md. 


to  improve  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  and 
this  year  it  is  better  than  ever.  Every¬ 
thing  worth  growing  will  be  found 
offered  within  its  pages,  together  with 
cultural  information  written  by  experts. 
The  Eighty-fourth  edition  of  Drier's 
Garden  Book  contains  224  pages,  eight 
color  plates,  besides  numerous  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions.  It  offers  the  best 
Vegetable  and  F’ower  Seeds ;  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds;  Garden 
Requisites;  Plants  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free  il  you  mention 
tins  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa_ 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS  ? 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  und  protect 
it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice,  Wire- 
worms.  Weevils,  etc.  COKHIN  prevents 
Stinking  Smut.  Easily  applied.  Treated 
seed  can  be  used  in  a  planter.  WILL  NOT 
HURT  THE  SEED  Costs  about  15c.  per 
acre  of  corn.  Endorsed  by  Farmers.  Ex  peri 
meut  Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 

SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 

If  CORBIN  does  not  do  what  we  claim. return 
the  empty  can  und  we  will  return  your 
money.  Send  for  a  can  today  -enough  to 
treat  300  lbs.  of  seed.  PKICB  <81.60. 

WE  PAY  POSTACE 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PUKTS  Wakelield.  Early  Flat*,  300 

f-rostprooiutioage  Ni,:5uo-$i  «*■:  i.noo-ia.tu.poiit- 

paid ;  10 .000,  $1».  MAPlf  CW0VE  FARMS,  Frai»Miii,  Vi. 


agents  toSeii  Peck's  Soft  Metal  RIVETS 

for  mending  any  kind  pots  or  pan*.  Every  housewife  a 
prospect.  100  p.  e.  profit.  Trial  box.  1 0c  :  regular  size, 
8r.c.  E.  E.  PECK  CO..  Dept  D,  Medina,  New  York 


Pan-American  Seed  Potatoes 

76et.otI.60  Hu.  Diini»h  Ball  Cabbage  Heed.  68.50  lb. 
Pi  tie  Tree  Timothy,  tl  Bu  K.  E.  PIKIISO.V.  (iroton.  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Binder  Twine  8Sr.r,!f:,?5ffis 

lots  our  special  i  y. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  eir'-ular  free. 

THE0.  BL’RT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


ported.  Much  skill  and  patience  are  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  strawberries  indoors,  but, 
as  one  market  gardener  expressed  it,  it 
is  almost  sufficient  reward  just  to  enjoy 
the  perfume  of  the  ripening  berries.  The 
common  method  is  to  use  a  house  having 
a  solid  wall  at  the  back.  Boxes  are 
arranged  in  a  series  along  this  wall,  and 
the  berries  grown  in  these  boxes.  Care¬ 
ful  attention  must  he  given  to  water¬ 
ing,  and  in  some  houses  a  little  truck, 
running  along  wooden  rails,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  operator  to  travel  the  length 
of  the  house  with  a  minimum  of  exertion. 
The  greatest  amount  of  labor  comes  from 
the  fact,  that  the  blossoms  have1  to  be  fer¬ 
tilized  by  hand  on  every  pleasant  morning, 
the  work  being  done  with  a  cainel’s-hair 
brush.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
bees,  as  in  cucumber  houses,  but  the  bees 
never  fertilized  the  blossoms  properly,  the 
result  being  that  the  berries  are  almost 
invariably  lopsided. 

Substitute  for  Glass, — T  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  my  use  of  a  glass  substitute, 
made  of  prepared  cloth,  on  my  cold 
frames.  I  think  I  have  never  told  about 
another  use  for  this  cloth  which  may 
prove  interesting.  My  poultry  houses  are 
of  the  fresh -air  type,  the  doors  being 
covered  only  with  wire  netting.  When  a 
southeast  storm  comes  lip,  however,  the 
rain  and  snow  have  often  been  driven 
into  the  house  m  such  an  extent  as  in 
make  the  litter  damp.  Now  I  have  con¬ 
structed  light  frames  covered  with  the 
prepared  cloth.  Those  frames  can  be  set 


Sails  in  Celery  Stalks 

in  the  doors  whenever  a  storm  comes  up. 
and  held  in  place  by  thumb  buttons.  It 
is  only  a  moment’s  work  to  adjust  them, 
and  while  they  keep  out  the  rain  and  the 
snow-,  they  let  in  plenty  of  light.  When 
not  in  use  they  were  kept  outside  of  the 
house,  so  that  they  will  not  become  cov¬ 
ered  with  dost.  At  one  time  I  used  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  nn  the  windows  and  doors, 
but  found  that  they  invariably  became 
clogged  with  dirt  and  dust  in  a  short  time, 
thus  defeating  their  purpose  of  allowing 
air  and  sunlight  to  enter.  On  occasion 
the  frames  are  placed  over  the  coops  <>f 
little  chickens  to  protect  them  from  sud¬ 
den  Spring  showers. 

Farm  f,bs’  1 1  kapquarters.  —  F  artners 
from  any  part  of  New  England  desiring 
to  have  a  meeting  place  in  Boston  are 
welcome  to  make  use  of  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  which  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  just  established  at 
22  School  street,  which  is  about  half-way 
between  the  North  and  South  stations. 
Air.  Howard  S.  Russell,  a  well-known 
market  gardener,  is  secretary  the  State 
organization  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
new  office.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  become 
very  active  in  Massachusetts,  and  while 
there  are  some  farmers  who  do  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  its  methods  or  its  aims,  it 
seems  to  be  receiving  pretty  generous 
support. 

Saving  the  Trees. — Work  should  no 
longer  be  delayed  in  repairing  the  injury 
done  the  trees  by  the  great  storm  which 
swept  over  New  England  last  Winter. 
Many  of  these  trees  will  have  to  lie  cut 
down.  Vint  others  cau  be  saved,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  the  work.  If 
a  tree  has  a  sound  trunk  and  some  of  the 
top  is  left,  it  probably  will  make  enough 
new  growth  to  warrant  devoting  a  little 
time  and  expense  to  its  redemption.  In 
the  case  of  many  orchard  trees,  nature 
has  swept  in  and  carried  out  the  dis¬ 
horning  process  that  is  recommended  by 
orchardists  for  trees  that  have  grown  too 
tall.  It  is  shindy  a  question  whether  the 
trees  are  worth  the  time  and  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  save  them.  When  removing 
limbs  that  have  been  partly  broken  off. 
be  sure  that  a  smooth  cut  is  made  all 
the  way  across  and  that  no  split  crotches 
are  left.  If  stumps  remain,  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  back  as  near  the  trunk  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  hard1”  seems  necessary  to  give 
sneh  advice,  and  yet  one  constantly  sees 
trees,  especially  in  suburban  gardens,  with 
long  stubs,  and  others  with  ragged 
wounds  remaining,  doubtless  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  sharp  saw  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 


The  New  Market  Boxes. — The  act 
establishing  a  Massachusetts  standard  for 
boxes  for  farm  produce  sold  at  wholesale 
went  into  effect  March  1.  The  old- 
fashioned  bushel  boxes  which  were  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Boston  market  for  many  years 
have  largely  disappeared.  When  the  new 
boxes  are  used  for  marketing  produce 
they  should  he  labeled  on  the  outside, 
using  capital  letters  at  least  an  inch  high. 
Thcv  should  say  “STANDARD  BOX 
FARM  PRODUCE."  Half-boxes  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  some  extent.,  and  should 
be  labeled  “STANDARD  HALF-BOX 
PRODUCE." 

Home  Garden  Celery. — Amateur  gar¬ 
den-makers  who  are  planning  <to  raise 
their  own  celery  plants  will  do  well  to 
substitute  Easy  Blanching  for  Paris 
Golden  or  Golden  Self-Blanching.  The 
latter  celery  has  developed  many  faults 
and  has  been  given  up  to  a  largo  extent 
by  commercial  growers,  who  are  turning 
to  Easy  Blanching  as  being  much  more 
satisfactory,  The  amateur  gardener  will 
do  well  to  follow  suit.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  better  celery  for  the  home  garden,  as 
it  can  be  had  very  early,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  will  keep  well  if  used  as  a  late 
celery.  Probably  it  won’t  keep  as  long 
as  Giant  Pascal  in  pits  outside,  but  no 
Celery  will  keep  very  long  in  the  average 
cellar.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
small  grower  should  bother  with  more 
than  one  kind.  Celery  has  given  much 
more  trouble  to  market  gardeners  the  past 
season  than  usual  on  account. of  the  Might, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  to  grow.  A  few  market  gardeners 
who  are  very  expert  in  keeping  il  are  still 
puffing  it  on  the  market  the  first  of 
March. 

The  Des  Motnf.s  Squash. — In  looking 
over  a  catalogue  put  out  by  one  of  the 
New  Jersey  seedsmen  a  few  days  ago.  I 
was  interested  to  find  a  squash  under  the 
name  of  Deg  Moines,  which  I  believe  is 
exactly  the  same  squash  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  several  times,  calling  it  Table 
Queen.  The  name  itself  ind Mates  that  it 
b  the  same  squash,  because  Table  Queen 
is  known  to  have  come  from  Town,  where 
if  has  hpen  grown  for  several  veius.  Tf  is 
too  bad  that  the  same  vcxptcMe  goeq  info 
flic  catalogues  tinder  so  many  different 
names,  resulting,  as  it  always  does,  in 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  How¬ 
ever,  this  little  squash  seldom  grows  more 
than  six  Inches  long,  and  is  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  garden  squash  under  what¬ 
ever  name  it  may  he  sold. 

Two  Vu.uarle  Bulletins. — Two  bul¬ 
letins  from  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Amherst  are  not  to  he  overlooked  by 
farmers  and  garden-makers.  ( >ne  of  them 
is  entitled  "Homo  Mixing  of  Fertilizers." 
It  goes  into  details  as  to  the  best,  method 
of  combining  the  various  ingredients 
which  go  to  make  a  balanced  fertilizer. 
The  other  bulletin  is  a  plan  for  making 
an  ideal  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  and 
is  meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  suburban¬ 
ites  who  do  not  claim  to  be  farmers,  and 
yet  are  interested  in  producing  food  for 
their  own  families. 

English  Vegetable  Marrow.— While 
speaking  of  squashes.  I  want  to  mention 
the  English  vegetable  marrow,  which,  to 
my  taste,  is  a  better  vegetable  than  the 
ordinary  Summer  squash,  which  has  about 
the  same  habit.  These  vegetable  marrows 
come  in  several  different  shapes,  some  be¬ 
ing  oval,  while  others  are  larger  at  one 
end  than  the  other:  algo  there  are  run¬ 
ning  and  bush  varieties.  They  have  been 
very  popular  in  England  for  many  years 
and  seem  to  thrive  just  as  well  here. 
Several  of  the  American  seedsmen  are 
now  cataloguing  them,  although  they  list 
but  a  few  varieties.  The  vegetable  mar¬ 
row  must  be  used  before  it  is  fully  grown, 
although  mature  specimens  make  very 
good  pies,  while  the  rind  makes  delicious 
sweet  pickle. 

Nails  in  Celery. — Complaints  are 
often  heard  about  the  use  of  nails  in  pre¬ 
paring  celery  for  market.  It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  plan  among  market-gardeners  to 
select  three  hunches  of  uniform  size  and 
drive  nails  through  them  to  hold  them  to¬ 
gether.  <  Now  there’s  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  practice  if  the  celery  is  cut  with 
good-sized  pieces  of  root  stock  remaining, 
so  that  the  nails  may  bo  forced  through 
them  without  touching  any  part  of  the 
celery  which  would  be  used  on  the  table. 
It  is  when  the  work  is  done  carelessly  or 
ignorant lv  and  the  appearance  of  the  cel¬ 
ery  itself  is  marred  flint  there  is  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  for  protest  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  farmers 
selling  eelorv  in  a  small  way  should  give 
attention.  There  has  been  more  or  less 
agitation  for  the  tying  of  celery,  and  tape 
has  been  experimented  with  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Most  growers,  however,  prefer  the 
use  of  nails,  arid  the  commission  people 
are  satisfied  with  this  plan.  The  lintels 
and  other  large  users  often  buy  celery 
loose,  no  bunches  of  any  kind  being  at¬ 
tempted.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Sale  of  Mortgaged  Land 

I  have  a  100-acre  farm  with  a  $1,500 
mortgage.  I  sold  seven  acres  with  three 
dwelling-houses  of  this  farm  to  another 
party  for  $1.K00.  subject  to  a  $1,500  mort¬ 
gage.  which  I  hold.  Now  this  buyer  claims 
that  he  need  not  pay  either  interest  on 
mortgage  or  taxes  on  property.  He  claims 
that  he  did  pot  know  there  was  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  it,  although  I  had  told  him  when 
he  bought,  and  lie  was*  satisfied.  Would 
you  advise  what  to  do  in  this  case?  j.  w. 

The  proper  procedure  for  you  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  holder  of  the  $1,500  mort¬ 
gage  a  release  from  the  mortgage  of  that 
part  of  the  mortgaged  premises  sold  by 
von.  That  will  clear  the  title  to  the  lots 
sold.  N.  T. 


IHaloneys 


A  House  Is 

Not  a  Home 


'T'lM  BER.  bricks  and  mortar  make 
the  house:  you  must  complete 
the  home,  t.rt  your  house  snuggle 
atnid  Roses  and  Flowering 
Shrubs,  girded  with  Ever- 
greens  and  Shade  Trees,  05—  i 
I  he  cost  is  trifling;  the  !  fl  W ^ 
results  are  satisfying,  it  'J  J 
you  order  direct  Irom  us.  / 

ii'rfle  for  Price  tie l  of 
Ornamental*  and  A'rMtl  jj-Httfl  J  IB 

Tree*.  raSitd  j 


Grown  in  Now  Enelsnd. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
Box  8  Yalesville  Conn 


William  found  a  pocketbook 
but  the  string  jerked  it  back 


It  looked  like  a  happy  discovery  as  it  lay  there 
on  the  sidewalk — until  the  discoverer  reached  to 
pick  it  up.  Then  the  hidden  string  jerked  it 
away.  All  William  got  was  disappointment. 

That’s  the  way  a  good  many  people  have 
found  it  to  be  with  the  comfort  and  cheer  they 
thought  they  had  secured  in  tea  and  coffee. 
When  they  came  to  depend  on  it — there  was  a 
hidden  string,  and  nothing  left  but  disappointment. 

The  drug,  caffeine,  in  tea  and  coffee,  is  a  nerve 
stimulant.  Constant  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
often  produces  rebellion  that  takes  the  form  of 
sleeplessness,  headaches,  irritability,  high  blood 
pressure.  That’s  the  string  to  tea  and  coffee. 

Postum,  that  wholesome  and  delightful  cereal 
beverage,  is  completely  satisfying  and  there’s  no 
harmful  quality  whatsoever,  to  jerk  away  the 
comfort  which  you  find  in  this  splendid  table 
drink.  Any  member  of  the  family  may  enjoy 
Postum  with  any  meal — and  there  will  be  no 
after-regrets. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes.  Sold  by  grocers. 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

W«  krmw  lh«  varietlea  aetit  you  are  Just  whal  you 
order  And  gum-anti  r  thorn  to  bo  Absolutely  h'  ltfthy 
ah  well  aa  tnieto-iiaine— Wo  sell  duvet  from  onr  too- 
aerr  Xiir-my  ut  eoat  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
That's  why  Maloney  customer*  got  bolter  trees  nt. 
■>uolt  exceptionally  low  prices 

Send  lor  our  free  catalog  of  hardy  upland-grown 
a  toe  It  mid  order  early, 

tV.  pr.pnr  tmn,p«»rtatlnn  .b«rf.«  on  all  order#  over  $7. SO 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

AS  Slate  St.,  Danavillc,  N.  Y. 

Dansvitle's  Pioneer  Nurseries 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLAN  TS,  •‘.irlicsr.  Intent,  most 

productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry,  Black 
berry.  Gooseberry,  CurruuC,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plant*, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparagus,  Ithuharb.  Ilnrxeradiah,  Cabbage.  Toronto, 
Bod,  Cauliflower.  Celery,  Suite,  Mint,  Hop.  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion.  Sweet  Potalo,  l.ettuee  Plant#. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine,  foxglove,  Canterbury  Bell#.  Anohina. 
Delphinium.  Galllardin.  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock,  l  ily  of  the 
Valley,  Kudhccklv  Shasta  Daisy,  Sweet  Willi, mi.  and 
other  Perennial#!  A#t.r.  Pnruy.  Ageramm.  Dahlia  Iris, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos,  Begonia,  Carina  Larkspur,  Firabuah,  Petunia 
Phlox.  Portulacu,  Salvia.  Sal pigli>»M»,  Verbena,  Scubiosa' 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annual#.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS’ 
Catalogue  free.  HAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


Postum  for  Health 


And  Suite  25 £  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Every  thing  Nursery  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES.  ROSES. 

Kerry  IHuutw  and  Kiudte#,  V xp.ar.a - 
gtts,  Ac.  Catalog  free.  Holiest  good*. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  TROUBLED  ’SSPTrtEWte 

Hunterdon  Strawberry 

A  pistillate.  Weevils  don't  touch  it.  Tested  lti  years. 
Yields  as  heavy  a„  ip. ward  t:.  Firmer.  Larger.  Better 
Culm  and  liana  Kiuli-rscd  by  V.  J,  .state  II id'lRuilturlSt 
Sontl  for  catalog.  THOMAS  R.  HURT,  Originator,  lamkartvilla.N.  J. 


Best  for  the 
Home  Garden 


Quicker  Fruit 
Less  Room 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  cannot  afford  to  set  cheap,  careless  grown 
plants.  Can  you  ?  We  gdarautee  our  plants  to 
please  you  or  rotund  yournionuy.  Amanda,  Bubaeti. 
Big  Joe.  Fold,  Kelmgg'a  Frize,  I’remier,  Llipton,  S>6 
per  thousand.  Dr.  Burrell.  Duulap,  Klondike,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  *5  per  thousand.  Chesapeake,  Elate,  How¬ 
ard  No  17,  per  thousand,  Kver-bearing  varie¬ 
ties  Progressive,  Superb.  Peerless,  810  per  thons- 
aml.  Catalog  Free.  E  W.  JOHNSON  8  CO.,  Salisbury,  Mil. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees — planted  closer  than  the  old  way — makes  them 
right  for  your  home  garden — never  get  too  big—  bear  sooner  than 
ordinary  fruit  trees — the  Van  Dusen  catalog  tells  all  about  them. 

VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES  -  bo*r  Genevan,  y 


Split  Peas;  Alfalfa  Poisoning 

1.  From  what  variety  of  pea  is  the 
split  pen  of  eoinmeroo  produced,  and  by 
nli.it  process  is  the  skin  removed V  Where 
is  *  he  bulk  of  this  prop  grown?  1?.  Is 
i here  any  truth  in  a  statement  reemtlv 
made  to  me  that  Alfalfa  was  deadly  poi- 
-.iii  to  stock  if  fhey  were  allowed  to  graze 
while  it  was  wet?  I  have  never  seen  rhe 
•  Top  growing,  hut  have  always  supposed 
that  it  was  used  freely  as  pasture,  and 
-took  allowed  lo  ruu  on  it  at  will. 

Tampa,  Fla.  w.  a.  r. 

1.  1  he  ‘'split  pea”  of  commerce  is  the 
smooth,  or  Canada  field  pea.  Formerly 
there  were  about  one-half  million  bushels 
ren tiired  annually  for  the  production  of 
split  pens,  which  are  used  primarily  for 
making  soup.  The  preparation  of  these 
peas  consists  in  (‘leaning  and  grading, 
kiln-drying,  splitting  and  screening  out 
rhe  hulls  and  chips  from  the  full  half 
pc. is.  Phis  is  all  done  by  special  ma¬ 
chines,  mostly  itf  American  invention. 
The  annual  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  about  ."O.OOft  barrels,  of  which 
before  the  war.  To  per  cent  came  from 
abroad.  The  largest  section  growing 
these  peas  in  this  country  is  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Canada  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  Stares.  They  are 
grown  in  other  sections  further  south, 
hut  mostly  for  forage. 

2.  There  is  no  truth  to  the  statement 

that  Alfalfa  is  deadly  poisonous  if  pas¬ 
tured.  because  it  is  used  extensively  in 
Western  New  York  and  in  Western 
United  States.  e.  a.  f. 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


Strawberry  Plants 


The  White  Basket 


Ten  of  the  best  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  It  undred — earlv . 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  our 
1922  catalog*  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds:  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  >n 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 

Cite# wold.  Del. 


That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for  1U£2 
catalog  .bowing  our  complete 
line,  and  secure  your  baskets 
and  crates  at  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Berlin  Heights.  0- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  oatalog  tolling  About  the  great  EARLY  fitosr 
PROOF  strawberry.  HOitSflr,  and  10  other  varieties  \u<> 
lOKl'UKItKY.  m; w  until!  and  other  plants. 

J.  KEIFFCRD  HALL  Rhodeadale,  Maryland  R.  2 


STRAWBERRY 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS.  TOMATO.  L'ANTAIOPE  run  I  other 

seeds  Stock  the  BEST  ;uul  TRUE  TO-NAME.  TREE  our 
New  1928  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALIEN,  R.  No  I ,  Seato :  d.  Del. 


Vent  able  and  Flower  1‘lauts,  Lkihli 
IfirrV  *wa  Cniuta  Uuoli,  at  Reduced  Price: 
J  Send  for  in v  Price  lost.  All  Plants  g 

DAVID  1C H l> U  AY  Hitrtb.  IMuuur 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

f  Set  out  in  Spring,  tTPar  cjuantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


STRAWBKRKV  PLANTS- POSTPAID 
i. Mi  Sen.  Dunlap.  l&OWartltdd 

HAMPTON  A  SONS  Bangor,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— GRAPE  VINES 

Berry  plants  and  fruit  trees.  Carden  seeds.  Catalogue 
fret'.  RANSOM  FARM  Uox  J  Geneva,  Ohio 


Tho  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

HOWARD  I?.  King  of .them  all.  Pros  booklet.  Ad. 
die:;,  tho  Introducer  I .  II.  I’ll  4PS1 ( X,  Nonh  ttanlngioii.  Cun  a. 


PR0PRPWIVE  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 
I  rtvMjixLjOl  I  Ci  £ | , 50. per  too .  *10  per  1,000. 

bash,  perry  r.  r,  no.  >  gbouoktowk,  Delawarb 


Raspberry  ulauts  for  sale, 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN 


Geneva,  N.  Y 


Red  Raspberry  -Herbert  S  AMS'S 

local  market.  Moat  prolific,  of  finest  quality,  and  hardy 
everywhere,  tit  per  hundred,  WM  MOTALING.  ihnderhaok.  N.Y. 
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iCNiTOli; 

Oatte’rv 


^KlRAllGNlTl#’1 


HOT  SHOT 
BATTERY 

FOR  MOTOR  IGNITION 


Put  a  Columbia  "Hot  Shot” 
Ignition  Battery  under  the  front 
seat  of  your  Ford,  and  use  its  cur¬ 
rent  for  sure- fi re  ignition  while  start¬ 
ing.  Full  ignition  power  instantly, 
regardless  of  weather.  The  Col¬ 
umbia  "Hot  Shot”  No.  1461 
fits  under  the  front  seat — put  it 
there  today. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for  all 
purposes  are  for  sale  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers;  electricians;  auto 
accessory  shops;  garages;  hard¬ 
ware  stores;  general  stores.  Insist 
upon  the  genuine  Columbia. 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries 
work  better  and 
last  longer 

— for  ignition  on  the  Ford 
while  starting 
— for  gas  engine* 

— for  tractor# 

— for  bells  and  buzzers 
— for  thermostats 
— for  dry  battery  lighting 
outfits  in  closet,  cellar,  gar¬ 
ret,  barn,  woodshed,  etc. 


The  world's  most  famous  dry 
battery.  Used  where  group  of 
individual  cells  is  needed. 
Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Bind¬ 
ing  Posts  at  no  extra  charge 


Columbia 

Dry  Batteries 

they  last  longer 


Isbell’s  Michigan-grown  Garden  Seeds  assure  a  big-yielding,  profit¬ 
able  garden,  for  they  are  thoroughbred  stock  —  the  result  of  43 
years  of  development  and  selection.  Send  today,  for  Isbell’s  1922 
Seed  Annual,  giving  valuable  information  on  quality  seeds  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  697  Mechanic  St.  (30)  Jackson.  Mich. 


Write  for 
Isbell's 
1922 
Catalog 


ASPARAGUS  Plants 

Good,  strong  one  year  roots.  75  for  One  lFolliif.  pre- 
"  lid  to  3rd  zone.  fVERFTT  l.  HALL.  Ec«  JGJ.  Diukurj,  Mai. 


APPLE  TREES 

from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

BERRY  PLANTS,  CONCORD  GRAPES 

and  complete  line  of  fruits 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Wallingford  ...  Connecticut 


I’LA.NT  the  new  It  A IX  IKK  Al’PLE,  pro- 
n  -uncetl  by  U.  S.  Department  Agriculture  best 
keeper  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Keeps  common 
storage  until  May:  cold  storage  a  year.  Wc  can 
still  supply  lUu.ted  number  mail  size  trees  at 
special  prices  for  spring  planting.  Colored  illus¬ 
tration  ot  fruit  nnd  special  information  free. 
Sample  apple,  10c.  WASHINGTON  NITKS- 
KICV  CO.,  To jiponish.  Washing! on. 


Good  Stork,  Low  l’l'lccs 
Free  Catalogue. 
-  Beverly,  Ohio 


)le  and  Peach  Trees 

CHELLS’  NURSERY 


By  expo  lb-.  Official  Journal.  *2yr.  Copy 

a)c.  AMERICAN  NUT  JOURNAL,  Roaliasler.  N.  T. 


HUT  CULTURE 


For  Bigger  Yields  Per  Acre 


Sow  Agricultural  Gypsum  on  your  alfalfa,  clover 
and  beans.  It  supplies  economically  the  sulphur  so 
vital  to  leguminous  crops  and  commonly  doubles 
the  yield  per  acre.  Try  a  test  strip  and  be  con¬ 
vinced,  Agricultural  Gypsum  also  preserves  the 
valuable  nitrogen  in  barn  manure.  Send  in  ^  *" 
the  coupon  for  a  free  booklet  which  tells  ^ 

how  and  why.  ^  gypsum 

•*"'  INDUSTRIES 
^  ASSOCIATION 

.  ^  Dept.  18 

111  W.  Waahinglon  St. 
y''  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 
Ilow  and  Why  of  Agricultural  Gypsum.1’ 

X  Hame . . 

Address . . . 


GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  18,  111  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 


Agricultural  Gypsum  is  Sold  by 
Local  Dealers 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  all 
novelties  in  kitchen  vegetables  are  im¬ 
provements.  In  fact,  wo  have  in  every 
class  of  vegetables  certain  varieties  which 
hold  their  own,  though  many  really  valu¬ 
able  sorts  have  been  introduced.  Wc 
have  had  a  number  of  excellent  varieties 
of  string  beaus  brought  out,  but  really 
it  is  still  hard  to  find  one  of  better 
quality  than  the  old  Red  Valentine.  We 
plant  the  Black  Valentine  because  it 
seems  slightly  more  resistant  to  cold,  hut 
after  real  bean  weather  wo  do  not  want 
any  more  of  the  Black  Valentine,  which 
is  not  grown  for  its  quality. 

Then  as  to  the  early  garden  beets,  city 
people,  who  buy  by  the  eye.  want  a  dark 
red  beet.  The  market  gardeners  want 
one  with  a  small  top.  easy  to  bunch.  So 
between  the  two  the  Egyptian  has  been 
put  into  general  use.  and  the  old  Bas- 
sano.  a  far  better  beet,  has  dropped  out 
of  use. 

In  my  boyhood  the  only  early  cabbage 
used  was  the  Early  York.  The  seed  was 
generally  English-grown,  and  was  very 
uncertain  about,  heading  well  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  But  in  quality,  when  headed,  the 
Early  York  was  excellent.  Many  seeds¬ 
men  now  offer  special  early  cabbages, 
which  are  only  the  Early  York.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  Early  York  had  been 
taken  in  hand  as  the  English  Wakefield 
was  we  would  have  a  sure  heading 
variety  earlier  even  than  the  Wakefield. 
In  fact,  it  is  important  to  use  cabbage 
seed  grown  in  this  country  to  get.  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  heading  and  quality. 

Varieties  run  out  through  careless 
propagation.  If  my  memory  is  right  we 
have  never  had  a  potato  of  better  quality 
than  the  White  Mercer,  which  the  dar¬ 
kies  called  the  “Merciful,”  but  it  got  un¬ 
productive  nnd  seems  to  have  entirely 
disappeared.  There  was  a  rage  for  the 
production  of  seedling  potatoes  .lust  after 
the  war  between  the  States.  The  first 
one  to  attract  much  attention  was  the 
Early  Goodrich.  This  was  a  good  crop¬ 
per.  I  grew  it  one  season,  but  tbo  qual¬ 
ity  was  so  puor  that  T  dropped  it.  Then 
in  1SG9  or  1*70  Mr.  Bliss  sent  out  the 
Early  Rose,  and  I  paid  him  a  dollar  for 
three  potatoes  that  weighed  a  pound. 
Eater  he  sold  them  for  $3  a  pound.  The 
Ruse  is  of  fairly  good  quality,  but  we 
still  need  an  early  potato  of  quality  equal 
to  the  White  Mercer.  The  Cobbler  fills 
t lie  bill  pretty  well  for  a  market  potato. 
But  we  want  higher  quality.  We  have 
main  crop  potatoes  of  high  quality,  but 
do  need  higher  quality  in  early  ones. 

In  my  boyhood  the  elongated  canta¬ 
loupes  were  called  ■'mnshmelons,”  and 
only  the  round  netted  sorts  were  canta¬ 
loupes,  Now  the  whole  tribe  is  called 
“muskmelon.”  Cucumber  seems  to  bother 
people.  The  old  people  called  them  the 
“cowcumhers.”  The  marketman  calls 
them  “cukes,”  for  the  American  has  not 
time  for  long  words.  The  curled  leaf 
mustard  is  a  popular  greens  in  the  South, 
but  seems  to  be  little  used  in  the  North. 
The  leaves  are  beautifully  crimped  or 
curled,  and  the  plant  stands  a  good  deal 
of  frost  and  comes  in  nicely  in  early 
Spring;.  It  is  far  better  than  kale. 

The  gardeners  are  complaining  of  the 
rainy  and  cold  weather,  hut  a  warm 
March  is  almost  certain  to  destroy  the 
fruit  bloom.  This  weather  is  holding 
back  the  trees  till  it  will  likely  be  safe 
for  them  to  come  out  in  bloom.  The 
early  shrubbery  seems  to  be  independent 
of  weather,  and  conies  out  when  it  is 
blooming  time.  The  Forsylhia  and  .Tas- 
minum  nudiflorum  are  out,  and  the  Pyrus 
.Taponica  is  showing  red  buds,  though  not 
open  yet.  Our  bushes  usually  make  some 
fruit,  and  the  little  quinces  make  as  good 
jelly  as  any.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Small  Potatoes 

In  the  past,  two  years  T  have  planted 
a  small  potato  patch.  The  vines  grow 
very  large,  but  the  potatoes  are  mostly 
all  very  small.  What  remedy  would  you 
suggest?  G.  c.  h. 

You  do  not  tell  ns  whate  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  are  using,  but  probably  the 
land  is  too  rich.  Potatoes  often  act.  in 
that  way  when  chicken  manure  alone  is 
used,  because  there  is  an  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  such  manure.  If  that  is  the  trouble 
the  remedy  is  to  “balance”  the  manure  by 
using  acid  phosphate  and  potash  along 
with  the  manure. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

y  Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
V,  bloom  this  summer),  including 
TsA  pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  critn- 
ZA  son.  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 

3  Strut  fur  free  illus  Ira  ted  coin  lop  of  over 
I  •  one  hundred  niai/nificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIA  TUBERS  lSnrgo,s*annd 

Colli'ction  includes  Li  leer's  Whip?,  Conquest,  Jack  Rose, 
Golden  queen,  and  others.  Due  to  accidental  destruction 
of  Held  sCuktH  we  cannot tmn.e  tubers  nnd  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice.  In  collections,  $10  per  hundred  or  21.60 
per  dozen,  prepaid.  Cash  with  order  preferred. 
M1NEOLA  DAHLIA  GARDENS  Minicola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  finest,  of  nil  ilowers.  Direct  from  grower.  Lend- 
iugvarieties.  No  trash.  If  you  have  not  received  my 
Catalogue  write  for  it.  E.  J.  SCHULER,  Wyninlanch,  N.V. 

Giant  Blooming  Pansies  and  Sweet  William 

collars,  40c  per  do/..;  4  doz  lor  SI  post  paid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  pole  Lima  Beans.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Hakti.v,  Delaware 


Cabbage  Plants 

You  should  use  our  FROST  PROOF 
cabbage  plants  and  get  your  cabbage 

into  tbo mitrkcis  four  tosix  weeks  earlier 
than  vou  could  by  using  1  tonic  grow n  HOT 
MO(  'SK  plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield. Succession  and  Flat  Dutch, 
$1,515  per  1.000-  6, POD  for  Jr>U0  -  lO.UOO  for  $!UX) 
— L’fi.uod  for  $20.00.  F-  O,  H.  here  by  express. 
Should  you  desire  shipment,  by  parcel  post 
prepaid,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


Many  Tint**  Sint*  anti  County 
CJruntJ  Champion 
Severely  for  type,  yield 

nnd  vigor*  Breeding  ntock 
from  enr- t»*- row  method  plata. 
L  Hjih  prod  need  1  )M  to  142  bu. 

\  *h«’Ut*d  eorn  per  acre  in 

\  oflininl  Content*.  Hulked 

,  *l  fttundinjf—  Dried  on  racks— 

Order  early. 

At*  .  Edward  W  Wiitxar,  Monmouth  Farm 
f  uritmigtlalc,  New  Jersey 


CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried.  Inch  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  nnd  Cloud  s  Yellow  Dent  seed 
corn,  $2  50  per  bushel  on  the  ear.  While  Tartar 
seed  oats,  SI. 25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russel  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  from  disease,  at  SG  50  pur  sack  of  I  fin  Ihs. 
W  W.  WOMAN  P.  0.  Bo*  No.  469  Huimnelstown,  Pa. 

Cantaloupe  Growers 

We  want  the  name  and  address  of  every  Rural 
New  Yorker  reader  who  is  interested  in  growing 
or  selling  cauialoiipes  for  commercial  or  private 
use.  To  those  who  respond  we  will  send.  FREF., 
o nr  1922  descriptive  catalog  of  the  HEARTS  OF 
MOLD  Cantaloupe,  containing  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  any  cantaloupe  grower. 

It-  MOliltlLI.  A  <  0  Kenton  Harbor,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES 

664  bu.  per  acre  official  test  by  Farm 
Bureau,  on  Jones’  immature,  hill  se¬ 
lected  Rural  Russets.  443  bu.  per  acre 
on  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  pamphlet 

and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

G'ato!»Hf-re  idutitfi.  Strawberry.  I  dark  harry  au<l  Kaspber* 
rv  plant*,  t'al.  FVivrt.  Khnbwrb  root*,  ’catalogue  free* 
M  N.  B0RGO  Wo*  IDS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Box  IDS 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale  Kui-hI  Varieties. 

/'  W.  I'A  TT1  SGTO  V  Si  50  A  Merrifietd.  N.  Y. 

Red  Skin  and  Superb  Seed  Potatoes 

M.  N\  HOKC.O  .  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Certitied  Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  u’^cuiS 

showed — Mosaic,  none.  Leaf  Roll.  H  of  1%.  Hliijoc., 
trace.  Address  PAUL  CRRXItWdOP,  it  li.  t,  Fulton,  ,\.  V. 

Certified  Kn—ett  Uiirnl  SUFI!  POTATOES. 

TIAROI.li  F.  HL'RBK  -  UlUKVtt.LK,  Nkw  YoitK 


KinKvitxK.  Nkw  Yohk 


DINATnCC’'""1'""-  Colder.  GreeuMt.,  Ohio,  Russet 
ru  I  R  I  UtO—Gmnt, Triumph,  others.  C.W.FORD.F.sheri.N.f. 

Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes  '££*"  M$ivl a 

Ilu.  F.  *i.  II.  t’.tsh  with  order.  F.  F.  KEZfR,  Rachaatar,  Varmont 

For  (?alo  Silver  Minn  sFKI»OAT9.  Heavy  yielders. 
rUrOdlu  Oliver  IvmlO  J|  Bushel*  per  acre  past  season 
#1.25  per  liu.  Bugs  free.  C.  J.  STAFF 0NU,  laula  *.  Carlland.  N  T' 


ITTtn  *  mw  ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOK  “Hubam 

HI  RAM  2® » wb^ why ! " uct 

llUl/fllll  Grown  when-  It  originated  under 
supervision  II.  11.  Hughe*,  original 
dlacuven-r  and  distributor.  We  lire  determined  to  give 
vuii  the  Lot  teed  available,  unquestionably  genuine,  nt 
iirieeH  you  can  pay  You  will  grow  llubam  if  you  get  the 
book  n ml  our  special  low  prices;  transportation  prepaid. 
Ask— A  J.  ABA  M  A  lU'RA.M  f  1.0  V' 10  It  ASSOCIATION  INC. 
"  There's  a  Henson."  Box  M0,  New  born,  Ala. 


T  T  T  TD  /\  A  !\  Will  close  out  Huimm  at 
I  I  I*  h\  VI  following  prices, postpaid: 

-1-  k-t  d.  li'l  j,;)  ||,s  |l)nie  HOe  pei- 

lb.;  less  amounts,  7 Oc  per  lb.,  scarified.  Inocula- 
tor  for  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover,  55c  for  half 
bushel  size;  SH  for  bushel  size,  postpaid. 

E.  E.  BASIL  -  Lutty,  Ohio 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames.  Iowa, 
Strain,  doe  per  lb.  pienaid. 
Growiiin  Western  New  York  for 
2  yearn.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WRIGHI  ISO#.  (e»  r  Ena.  fa. 


HUBAM  clover  seed 

eil :  iaiss  than  ton  poumis  nt  7  5c;  10  to 
4!)  pound'.'  at  64>c;  5u  or  more  pound*  at  50c. 

F  A.  JAMES  CLOVER  SFfO  CO.  Ncwhcm.  Alabama 

HUBAM  clover 

Revolutlnnlr.ini.’  agri¬ 
culture.  Makes  six  times  growth  of  oilier  clovers.  Guar- 
Hiiteed  pn  e  WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  Free  circular, 
IIOW  TO  GROW  \  \  l>  SOW. 

KEITH  lllttlfi.  M  KSEItY,  Sawyer,  Mlehlgau 


-fate  At! 


Planting  the  Farm  Garden 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  arrange  a  %- 
acre  vegetable  garden  to  look  its  best  and 
waste  no  ground  in  planting?  In  plant¬ 
ing  rows,  such  as  peas,  beets,  lettuce  and 
other  vegetables  to  be  sown  in  succession, 
should  I  leave  a  row  or  two  empty  for 
second  sowing,  or  plant  a  second  sowing 
in  other  part  of  gurden?  C.  J. 

The  farm  garden  depends  entirely  on 
the  tastes  of  the  family  to  be  supplied,  so 
no  definite  plan  can  be  worked  out  for 
any  large  number.  A  farmer  in  haying 
wants  beans,  potatoes  and  corn,  while  the 
gardener  who  keeps  city  boarders  will 
want  the  various  kinds  of  greens  anti  the 
makings  of  a  good  salad.  Large  crops, 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  bonus  and  cabbage, 
should  he  arranged  together,  so  that  they 
can  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  Plenty 
of  room  should  be  left  for  the  vine  crops, 
such  as  cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons. 
Wo  always  grow  the  early  crops  of  let¬ 
tuce,  radish,  string  beans  and  spinach  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  of  cucumbers.  These  are 
6  ft.  apart,  and  do  not  require  the  room 
until  these  earlier  crops  are.  out. 

Rhubarb  and  asparagus  and  any  other 
crops  which  remain  in  the  ground  over 
one  season  should  be  at.  one  side,  so  they 
will  not  interfere  with  plowing;  also  the 
root  crops,  such  as  salsify,  parsnips  and 
Swiss  chard.  This  latter  will  produce 
greens  the  second  Spring,  long  before  any 
can  be  grown  from  seed.  All  the  small 
crops  should  he  kept  together,  and  as  soon 
as  an  early  crop  is  out,  fill  in  with  a  late 
one.  For  example,  early  peas  can  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
Never  crowd  on  the  start,  for  plants  must 
have  the  proper  spacing  or  the  best  crop 
is  not,  realized.  Put  your  garden  plan 
on  paper,  order  the  required  seed  from  a 
reliable  seed  house,  and  work  according 
to  your  plan.  t.  ii.  t. 

Sunscald  on  Apple 

I  have  a  dozen  young  apple  trees,  four 
years  old,  that  have  grown  nicely,  but 
this  Spring  the  hark,  instead  of  being 
smooth  and  grepn.  is  dark,  and  very  rough 
and  scabby.  Can  you  toll  me  the*  reason 
and  remedy?  o.  F.  p. 

The  trees  described  were  probably  af¬ 
fected  with  sunscald,  one  of  the  Winter 
injuries  of  fruit  trees.  This  injury  is 
quite  common  this  year,  due  to  the  mild 
days  and  cold  nights.  The  baric  freezes 
and  thaws,  and  the  outer  layers  finally 
die,  hence  the  dark  and  rough  appearance. 
In  extreme  cases  the  bark  cracks  and  ex¬ 
poses  the  inner  wood.  Tlmrc  is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  stop  this,  and  with  young 
trees  the  injury  may  not.  be  permanent. 

T.  H.  T. 


Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Bx  500H  New  BriUiD,  Connecticut 


FERTILIZERS 

We  'Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  Gonoral  Truclcing',  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-6 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.FERTILIZER&CHEMICALCO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jorsey  City,  N.  J. 
Offlco,  40  Roctor  Street,  New  York 


Smothering  Quack  Grass 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  advice 
given  from  time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  how  to  get  rid  of  quack  grass.  We 
have  cleaned  up  about  100  acres  of  No.  1 
quack,  and  after  trying  every  way  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only 
one  way,  and  that  is  to  smother  it.  Just 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  we  can  we  plow 
tlu*  quack  grass  sod  just  as  deep  as  we 
can,  10  in.  deep,  at.  least.  Don’t  leave  a 
spear  of  grass  in  sight ;  then  roll  and  use  a 
double-disk ;  keep  fitted  and  plant  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  Keep  the  potatoes  dean,  dig  with 
a  digger,  and  In  the  Fall  drag  over.  The 
next  Spring  we  do  not  plow,  as  that 
til  ings  some  of  the  roots  to  the  air.  and 
they  will  grow-  We  disk  three  or  four 
times  and  plant  to  beans  or  corn.  If  you 
have  been  through,  flic  quack  will  be  dead 
and  the  roots  will  make  a  lot  of  plant,  food 
for  other  crops.  This  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  got  rid  of  quack,  and  from  being  a  hard 
master  it  becomes  your  slave. 

CHESTER  1\  GREENE. 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non-caustic — safest, 
cheapest 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  lime  and  how  to 
use  it  Sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


#?DLVERIZeST 

LIMESTONE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Don’t  do  garden  work  the 
slow,  back  breaking  way.  The 

BARKER  makes  tba  iineat  Hardens 
pOMlblc— <julcklv.  eesily.  Simply 
push  along  roars  (like  lawn  mower)  , 
— 4bU4ts  ravnlvlMgagsiiist  under- i 
ground  knife  destroy  ibe  weeds  sod  In  Sninn  operation 
break  the  Crust  Into  a  lerrl,  pomu*.  moisture-retaining 
mulch.  Aerate  anil.  "BrP  Wend  KiUer  Ever  Used"  Una 
leaf  guard*,  also  shovel*  fur  deeper  cultivation.  A  boy  , 
con  run  it — do  more  sod  better  work  than  10  »>,. — 1 

men  with  hoes. 

Write  tor  FREE  BOOK  E* 

Illustrated  book,  postpaid,  given  prices  do-  jbG; 
live  red  to  your  station,  contains  valuable  In-  Trftl' 

formation  on  gardening,  letters  from  users,  XjWa _ 

etc.  A  card  bringa  it.  Write  today.  M*”5"1 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.  “s 
Box  57  David  City,  Neb. 


Varied  Questions 

t.  I  have  several  plum  trees  (the  large 
blue  plum)  that  get  every  possible  care 
nud  have  been  standing  about  1G  years. 
Each  year  they  are  white  with  blossoms, 
start,  to  develop  and  then  all  drop  off.  I 
have  heard  that  on  some  plum  trees  the 
bark  is  too  tight  and  should  he  split.  Is 
this  true,  and,  if  so,  how  should  it  be 
done?  2.  I  have  several  apple  trees  in 
the  garden  of  the  same  age  that  are  kept 
free  from  grass,  etc.,  and  were  pruned 
last  Spring.  During  the  Summer  they 
grew  full  of  little  uprights,  I  should 
judge  a  hundred  of  them  in  each  tree. 
Should  they  be  taken  out  at  once,  and  is 
their  growth  duo  to  cow  manure?  3. 
What  ails  currant  bushes  that  get  good 
care  and  spraying,  and  do  not  yield  year 
after  year.  They  are  in  a  hot.  dry  place, 
in  a  garden.  Do  they  prefer  shady,  moist 
places?  4.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed  beet 
pulp  to  a  cow  during  her  dry  period? 

Xctcong,  N.  J.  E.  s. 

1.  Dropping  of  plums  is  described  on 
page  371. 

2.  Growth  of  suckers  throughout  the 
tree  was  tine  to  both  pruning  nud  fertil¬ 
izing.  Remove  about  half  of  the  suckers 
now.  leaving  any  which  may  later  work 
into  the  open  spaces  as  limbs.  It  is  much 
better  to  take  several  years  to  prune  than 
to  do  all  in  one  season  and  start  sucker 
growth  as  in  the  case  mentioned. 

3.  J  would  suggest  a  heavy  mulch 
around  the  currant  bushes  to  conserve 
the  moisture.  Currants  do  not  like  hot, 
dry  places. 

4.  You  ran  feed  beet  pulp  during  a  dry 
period  without  any  bad  effects,  but  it  is 
expensive  to  feed  at  that  time.  T.  H.  T. 


Lr|e  can,  for  2  bo.  seed,  $1.50 
Small  can,  (or  1  ba.  seed.  1.00 

From  your  dealer  or  by  mail  (prepaid) 


The  bristles  stay  in  them, 
never  get  on  the  job. 

Long  wearing,  perfect  working.  Soft 
ends  of  bristles  make  alabaster  surface. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

,,  ,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

finish  iU:mufactur<»r8  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


Every  crib 
chockfull 


A  Message  to  the 
American  Farmer 


Protect  your 
seed  corn, 
save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Non-poisonous—  Ready  to  u»e— No  mixing 

Will  not  clog  any  Planter 


Better  Gardens 

1  EASY  TO  KILL  WEED! 

and  mulch  the  soil 


BARKER 

*  MIll.R,  MUICHCS 
an  CULIIVATOR 


ON  A  TRADE  BASIS  YOUR 
FARM  PRODUCE  WILL  GO  AS 
FAR  TODAY  IN  THE  PURCHASE 
OF  A  PREST-O-LITE  BATTERY 
AS  IT  WOULD  HAVE  GONE  IN 
THE  DAY  OF  YOUR  HIGHEST 
PRICE  MARKET. 

Your  ability  to  buy  is  a  determining 
influence  on  national  economic  adjust¬ 
ment.  Your  purchasing  power  is  tre¬ 
mendous. 

Wheat,  corn  and  other  produce 
must  bring  their  proper  return  in 
purchasing  power  before  normalcy  is 
reached. 

Because  of  this  and  the  very  nature 
of  your  business,  price  must  be  a 
prime  consideration  in  your  buying. 

And  the  Prest-O-Lite  Company, 
Inc.,  has  brought  its  prices  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  in  years.  Prest-O-Lite  has 
consistently  been  the  last  to  raise  and 
the  first  to  reduce  prices. 

Figures  Tell  the  Story 

*$19.90  is  the  trade-in-price  for  a 
regular  quality  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
for  popular  makes  of  light  cars.  This 
price  is  45  %  lower  than  the  1920  prices 
for  this  type. 

*Other outstanding  values  are :  $24 .65 
(trade-in  price)  for  a  battery  for  the 
Buick,  Chandler,  Chalmers,  Oakland 
and  Hudson.  $32.30  (trade-in  price) 
for  a  battery  for  the  Maxwell,  Dodge, 
or  Franklin. 


There  are  similar  reductions  on  all 
Prest-O-Lite  Batteries;  and  there  is  a 
correct  type  of  Prest-O-Lite  Bat¬ 
tery  for  everylmake  of  car  or  truck. 

Prest-O-Lite  prices  came  down¬ 
ward,  but  Prest-O-Lite  quality  went 
upward. 

These  batteries  are  not  special 
made,  are  regular  top  quality  Prest- 
O-Lite  with  the  famous  Prest-O- 
Plates. 

A  Definite  Obligation 

All  Prest-O-Lite  batteries  arecovered 
by  a  liberal  and  specific  guaranty.  In 
addition  you  have  the  guaranty  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  reputation. 

All  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations 
operate  under  a  planned  policy  of 
service.  THE  CAR  OWNER  MUST  BE 
PLEASED.  And  Prest-O-Lite  is  the 
oldest  service  to  motorists. 

Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  batteries 
— no  matter  what  make — out  of  the 
repair  shop. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Prest-O-Lite  Ser¬ 
vice  Station,  and  let  its  friendly  ex¬ 
perts  explain  how  to  avoid  battery 
trouble.  Their  advice  will  prolong  the 
life  of  your  battery  regardless  of  make. 
They  will  not  tell  you  that  you  need 
a  new  battery  until  you  do. 

At  the  right  time  exchange  your 
old  battery  for  a  new  Prest-O-Lite  at 
our  low  prices. 

*  Slightly  higher  prices  prevail  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  distant  points. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco.  California 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

[Prest-O-Lite  also  makes  a  battery  for  every  house  lighting  system  manufactured.  They 
areinevery  way  Prest-O-Lite  quality.  Ask  our  nearest  service  station,  jt  write  for  details. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  ‘‘GRANGE’*  for  47  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Whotesale  Prieei. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
rail,  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Dursbllitv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mired  Paint.  Honae  In  America— Eatab.  1849 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y< 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Seventeen  men  were 
dead  or  missing  March  25  as  a  result  of 
an  explosion  in  the  Sopris  mine  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  ami  Iron  Company,  near 
Trinidad,  Col.  According  to  officials,  the 
17  men  dead  and  missing  were  the  only 
men  inside  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  the  more  than  2(H>  members  of 
the  day  shift  having  left  the  mine  only 
a  few  minutes  before  the  blast. 

Trying  out  a  new  steel  boat  with  a 
detachable  motor  on  Michigan  Lake,  near 
Dowaginc,  Mich.,  March  25.  two  Boy 
Scout  leaders,  live  scouts  and  a  seven- 
year-old  child  were  drowued  when  the 
boat  filled  with  wafer  and  sank. 

A  bottle  containing  a  note  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  an  engineer  aboard  the 
navy  collier  Cyclops,  which  disappeared 
at  sea  in  1017,  was  picked  up  March  25 
northeast  of  Capo  Lookout  lighthouse, 
North  Carolina.  The  note  stated  that 
a  German  submarine  was  close  by.  that 
all  hands  had  been  ordered  on  board  the 
U-boaf  and  that  the  ship  was  then  to  be 
torpedoed.  The  note  was  smirched  with 
grease  and  the  bottle  was  stopped  with 
a  rubber  stopper  and  was  covered  with 
sea  bran.  The  Cyclops  was  bound  from 
a  Chilian  port  for  the  United  States  with 
a  cargo  of  nitrates  when  she  disappeared. 
An  extensive  search  was  conducted  for 
her.  but  no  trace  ever  was  found. 

Four  hundred  men  from  Hamtnonton, 
Mtiiliea  township  and  Fgg  Harbor  City. 
N.  .T„  fought  a  forest  fire  under  control 
about  cighl  miles  south  of  ITnmmonton 
March  27.  hut  not  before  it  had  swept 
more  than  2.000  acres,  John  Mick,  Fire 
Warden  of  Mulliea  township,  was  badly 
burned  and  was  taken  to  the  Egg  II  a  r- 


Brooklyn,  in  which  Cochenour  lives. 
Cochcnour  said  the  death  of  his  sou  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  heal  in  the  house  last 
January.  Lie  testified  that  nu  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  that  there  was  no  coal  in 
the  cellar  and  (hat  the  janitor  told  him 
the  furnace  was  out  of  commission  and 
could  not  he  used  until  after  repairs  had 
been  made.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  verdict  of  its  kind  in  American  juris¬ 
prudence.  It  was  based  on  the  new  rent 
laws  which  make  it  mandatory  for  a  land¬ 
lord  to  furnish  heat  to  his  tenants. 

The  first,  arrest  in  the  looting  of  some 
of  the  152  Shipping  Board  vessels  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Hudson  Hirer  off  Jones 
Point,  near  l'eekskill.  was  made  March 
27  by  Shipping  Board  investigators  work¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Peter  ,1.  Mc¬ 
Coy,  assistant  United  States.  District  At¬ 
torney  here.  Fred  Waddill.  formerly  an 
oiler  on  the  steamship  West  Atnargosa, 
was  arraigned  before  United  States  Com- 
msisioner  Hitchcock  on  a  charge  of  lar¬ 
ceny  of  government  property.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Coy  said  he  was  involved  in  the  theft  of 
$150  to  $200  worth  of  material  from  the 
ships.  Waddill  waived  examination  and 
Commissioner  Hitchcock  placed  bis  bail 
at  $1,000. 

William  M.  Calder.  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator.  and  a  group  of  Brooklyn  represen¬ 
tatives  held  a  meeting  in  that  borough  re¬ 
cently  at  which  a  plan  for  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  firearms  as  a  means  of  lessening 
crime  is  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon. 
This  plan  is  to  be  incorporated  in  a  bill 
which  will  be  introduced  in  Congress.  It 
would  invest  in  the  Federal  government 
a  monopoly  on  the  manufacture  of  pistols 
and  other  weapons  that  can  be  concealed 
on  the  person.  The  right  to  issue  permits 
to  carry  weapons  concealed  on  the  person 
also  would  be  reposed  in  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment. 


While  three  of  his  photographs  graced 
the  rogues'  gallery  in  the  central  station 
at  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  detectives  sought 
liim  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Fred  L.  Trombly,  wanted  as  a  suspect 
connected  with  robberies,  served  six 
months  on  the  Seattle  police  force,  lie 
is  now  awaiting  trial.  Ilis  "gallery  card” 
credited  him  with  a  term  for  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  and  escape  from  the  State  reforma¬ 
tory,  a  six  months’  sentence  for  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  and  a  sentence  of  six  to  15  years  in 
the  State  penitentiary  for  theft  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

A  young  woman  and  three  men  were 
arrested  March  2S  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  theft  of  $250,000  worth 
<>f  platinum  from  a  powder  plant  in 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  in  1020.  The  prisoners, 
all  of  whom  are  under  indictment  in 
Nashville,  described  themselves  as  Emma 
Weiler,  20,  bookbinder,  of  222  East  13th 
street ;  Ike  Levine.  40  tailor.  5s0  East 
128th  street.  The  Bronx:  Samuel  Mid- 
dice,  51,  of  00  High  street,  Brooklyn, 
and  Herman  Weinberg,  40,  restaurant 
owner,  of  520  East  128th  street.  The 
Bronx. 

Riotiug  took  place  in  the  yards  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  at  Ilagcrs- 
towu,  Aid.,  March  28.  when  an  attempt 
was  made  by  non-union  employes  to  turn 
an  engine.  Members  of  federated  shops 
crafts  and  maintenance  of  way  employes 
unions  who  went  out  on  strike  because 
of  wage  reductions  were  said  to  lmve 
interfered  and  railway  guards  fired  re¬ 
volvers.  One  man  was  reported  to  have 
been  wounded. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Disregarding  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  the 
House  March  27.  by  a  three  to  one  vote, 
added  $15,000,000  to  the  amount  car¬ 
ried  in  the  measure  for  river  and  harbor 


improvements.  An  amendment  to  in¬ 
crease  the  lump  sum  allotment  from  $27,- 
025. 200  to  $42,815,601  was  offered  by 
Chairman  Dempsey  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  and  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  158  to  54  after  three  hours  of 
acrimonious  debate.  The  vote  on  the 
amendment  was  along  sectional  rather 
than  party  lines.  Republicans  splitting 
on  the  proposal,  while  most  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  favored  it. 

Night  sessions  for  speeding  up  the  per¬ 
manent  tarifi'  bill  were  decided  upon 
March  28  by  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Iteipublicaus  following  a  visit  to  the 
White  House  by  Senator  Curtis  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Watson  of  Indiana,  where  they 
were  informed  by  President  llarding  of 
liis  desire  for  an  early  reporting  of  the 
measure. 

The  cost  of  strikes  in  coal  mines  is 
$500,000,000  a  year,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  experts  of  the  Geographical 
Survey.  This  burdeu  is  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  array  of  IttO.OOO 
men.  In  the  20  years  from  1000  to  1020 
these  experts  compute,  coal  miners  in  the 
Uuited  States  were  idle  1.160,666.660 
working  days.  Consumers  had  approxi¬ 
mately  52.500.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
in  storage  Match  1,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau  and  Geological  Survey. 
This  was  in  addition  to  5.160.000  tons  on 
upper  lake  piers  and  679,000  tons  held 
by  producers  at  mines  or  intermediate 
points.  Estimates  based  on  the  rate  at 
which  coal  lias  been  leaving  the  mines 
recently  indicated  a  reserve  of  at  least 
62.000,000  tons  by  April  t,  equal  to  the 
maximum  reached  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  in 
January  and  February,  it  was  said,  the 
reserve  March  1  was  sufficient  to  last  43 
days  if  evenly  divided. 
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bor  Hospital. 

Oil.  said  to  be  of  an  unusual  high 
grade,  has  been  brought  in  with  a  natural 
flow  of  more  than  100  barrels  a  day  from 
a  well  in  the  heart  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
ward  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  well  is  said 
to  be  the  strongest  ever  tapped  in  that 
district  and  is  also  the  first  in  the  city 
limits. 

A  jury  before  Justice  Cropsey  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Brooklyn.  March  27 
awarded  $2,500  damages  to  James  F.  D. 
Cochenour  for  the  death  of  his  son.  Wil¬ 
liam.  four  months  old.  The  verdict  was 
against  George  II.  Jackson,  owner  of  an 
apartment  house  at  230  President  street, 


Columbian  7ape~Afarked 
Pure  Manila  Rope 

Its  strength  and  durability  make  it 
a  real  economy 

ROPE  with  a  lot  of  reserve  exacting  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
,  strength,  that  stands  hard  eminent  specifications. 
usage  and  heavy  strains  after  Columbian  Tape-marked  Pure  Manila 
it  is  no  longer  new,i.s  the  safest,  J?0/’,6  <lo?s  n'.’t  l°oseI)  UP>  become 

,  s,  .  ,  flabby  or  lose  its  strength  after  it  has 

most  durable  and  most  eco-  been  used  a  few  times.  It  is  built  to 

nomieal.  give  service.  Properly  cared  for,  it 

i  i  outwears  and  outlasts  several  ordinary 

Columbian  Tape-marked  Pure  r0pes  that  cost  you  just  as  much. 
Manila  Rope  is  made  from  rp,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

, ,  ,  ,  1  I  he  best  rope  you  can  buy  is  cheaper 

the  best  rope  material  ill  the  ;n  tlie  end  for  such  jobs  as  hay  hnn- 
WOrld — long,  strong,  durable,  dling,  fence  building,  swinging  a  scaf- 
pure  inanila  fiber  of  selected  fold  for  painting  or  repairing,  lashing 

loads  on  a  truck,  ■''snaking*’  logs  out 
of  the  woods,  loading  and  Tinloading 
heavy  machines  and  implements,  fill¬ 
ing  the  ice  house,  raising  dirt  and 
lowering  building  materials  for  well, 
cistern  or  silo  construction — for  every 
job  that  calls  for  rope  of  dej/endable 
quality  and  durability. 


quality. 

All  yarn  that  goes  into  the  strands  is 
tested  for  weight,  twist  an/1  breaking 
strength.  The  slightest  defect  dis¬ 
qualifies  it  for  use  in  this  (/uaranlred 
rope.  Every  completed  rope  must 
show  a  breaking  strength  above  the 


To  make  identification  easy  and 
positive,  we  put  our  Columbian 
Tape-mark  guarantee  in  one  strand 
of  the  rope.  Untwist  a  couple  of 
inches  and  find  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-mark  guar¬ 
antee.  Then  you  know  that  the 
rope  is  the  strongest,  and  most 
durable  rope  of  its  size  that  you  can 
buy.  Only  our  highest  grade  ma- 
nila  rope  contains  the  Columbian 
red,  white  and  blue  Tape-marker. 


The  Columbian  Guarantee 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will 
replace 1  any  rope  proved  defective 
which/  contains  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-marker. 


Tf  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape-marked  Pure  Manila 
Pope,  please  send  ns  his  name  and  address  and  ice  will  see  that  you  are  taken 
care  of.  Write  for  our  folder  sheav  ing  practically  every  knot  you  will  ever  need 
to  make  and  some  interesting  inf  ormation  on  rope  making. 

Be  sure  and  ask  for  COLUMBIAN  and  find  the 
redy  white  and  blue  Tape-marker 


Columbian  Standard  Binder  Twine 
is  insect-proof  and  of  uniform  size 
and  strength— a  product  of  proved 
quality. 


BY  INVITATION 
MUJ4HKK  OK 


NKW  YORK,  U.  8.  A. 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City/9  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 
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Destroying  Rats 

I  low  can  I  get  rid  of  rats,  which  con¬ 
tinually  annoy  us  by  running  in  between 
the  walls  and  ceilings  at  night?  I  have 
tried  setting  traps  in  the  cellar  ami  attic 
without  success.  I  have  also  used  poi¬ 
sons.  but  have  not.  succeeded  in  catching 
any.  F.  k. 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

We  have  much  the  same  problem,  and 
find  it  very  difficult  to  clean  out  the  rats. 
We  have  one  or  two  good  cats.  They 
have  learned  where  the  rats  cuter  the 
rooms,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  vermin — 
getting  many  of  them.  We  have  also 
tried  one  of  the  forms  of  "rat  virus." 
These  substances  are  supposed  to  spread 
a.  disease  among  the  rats.  They  worked 
with  us,  but  a  new  breed  or  strain  seemed 
to  come  in  from  the  outside  to  repopuiate 
the  house.  Several  well-trained  cats 
make  the  best  army  of  defense  we  know 


|Rid  This  is  Only  a  Part 
of  What  Delco-Light  Does' 


S*  C  f 


ESIDES  giving  you 


more  light,  better  light,  and 
-^cheaper  light  than  you  have  ever  had  before,  Delco- 
Light  will  supply  your  farm  with  plenty  of  smooth,  quiet 
electric  powder  to  do  much  of  the  work  that  must  now  be 
done  by  hand. 


mm. 


You  will  never  have  to  pump  water, 
for  Delco-Light  will  furnish  the  power 
to  provide  water  under  pressure  any¬ 
where  in  the  house  or  barn.  It  will 
furnish  the  power  to  run  the  separator, 
the  churn,  the  washing  machine,  and 
will  save  you  much  of  the  time  now  used 
in  doing  chores.  It  makes  farm  life  more 
attractive  and  increases  farm  profits. 

There  are  twenty-five  styles  and  sizes 
of  Delco-Light,  and  one  of  them  will 
exactly  suit  your  requirements.  All 
Delco-Light  plants  have  the  famous  valve- 
in-head,  air-cooled  motor,  thick-plate, 


long-lived  Delco-Light  batteries,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  are  combined  only 
in  Delco-Light  plants,  making  them  de¬ 
pendable,  easy  to  operate,  and  economical. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
new,  low  Delco-Light  prices  and  our  easy- 
payment  plan,  If  you  have  not  had  a 
recent  estimate  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  little  it  will  cost  you  today. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  p3ge  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Delco-Light  booklet  and  information  as  to 
the  different  plants,  prices  and  terms. 


Above  is  ti  sketch  to  show  liow  a  door 
is  made  for  a  hay  bam  iu  which  a  hay 
fork  and  carrier  is  to  be  used.  The  door 
slides  up  and  down  by  hooking  the  pulley 
into  staple  or  screw-eye  at  A.  A  2x1  is 
nailed  at  each  side  of  door,  and  a  1  xO  is 
nailed  over  the  2x4,  makiug  a  2-in.  groove 
for  the  door  to  slide  iu.  A  hole  is  bored 
through  Lite  door  frame  at  B  clear  through 
the  1  xtl  at  a  point  just  under  the  corner 
of  door  when  it  is  raised  to  top  of  barn. 
A  bolt  placed  in  this  hole  holds  the  door 
up.  It  is  windproof,  strong,  and  never 
gets  in  the  way.  niel  h.  nielsox. 
Delaware. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Right  of  Way  Over  Other’s  Land 

We  have  bought  n  farm  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  adjoining  owning  a  house  and  lot 
opening  on  the  highway,  having  been  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  neighborly  net  by  others  who 
have  owned  this  place  to  cross  our  land 
by  way  of  our  driveway,  which  leads  to 
our  barns,  leaving  this  driveway  and 
driving  across  our  lawn  to  their  house. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  drive  over  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  week,  but  family  walks 
across  every  day.  not  even  enough  travel 
to  make  a  track,  even  though  they  have 
been  allowed  for  about  20  years.  Now 
they  claim  they  have  had  it  long  enough 
to  claim  the  right  of  way.  They  now 
want  to  claim  this  portion  of  land  of 
mine,  which  is  about  one-fourth  acre,  for 
their  driveway,  which  I  would  like  to 
plow  and  set  out  to  trees.  The  travel 
comes  in  our  driveway  on  a  dangerous 
curve,  endangering  the  lives  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  one  nearly  killing  my  w  ife  when 
she  stepped  out  of  our  back  door,  as  we 
have  no  show  whatever  when  they  drive 
through  with  rigs,  or  autos,  or  oven  large 
trucks.  Should  1  be  responsible  for  dam¬ 
ages  and  the  upkeep  of  roads  for  this 
kind  of  traffic?  If  these  people  cannot 
claim  (his  right  of  way,  what  proceed¬ 
ings  car  1  start  to  keep  them  off?  Can 
I  chain  off'  this  driveway,  or  pul  a  fence 
up  between  our  land  and  theirs,  and  keep 
them  otT  that  way.  as  that  would  also 
stop  their  chickens?  They  will  not  allow 
us  tti  put  up  a  fence,  and  allow  their  liens 
to  run  in  our  barn  and  on  our  land, 
which  is  a  great  nuisance.  g.  e. 

New'  York. 

The  courts  have  held  that  a  proscrip¬ 
tive  right  of  way  over  another's  land  can¬ 
not  he  acquired  without  showing  the  def¬ 
inite  line  of  travel,  and  a  right  of  way 
cannot  lie  acquired  where  there  was  no 
pretense  of  keeping  it  in  a  particular 
truck.  No  right  of  way  across  another’s 
land  is  acquired  by  the  user  of  the  way 
maintained  by  the  owner  for  his  own 
convenience.  There  must  be  an  adverse 
user  aud  the  claim  of  right.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  land  is  yours,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  plow  it  up  or  put 
up  a  fence,  and  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  fence  off  this  particular  land  in  order 
to  assert  your  ownership,  even  if  you 
again  permit  them  to  use  it.  n.  t. 


Distribu  tors 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co 
666  Main  St. 

Buffalo,  -  N.  Y. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc 
43  Warren  St. 

New  York,  -  N.  Y. 


Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohioi 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new  pricei 
and  details  of  easy  payment  plan. 


Name 


Street  (or  R.  F.  D.) 


Town 


County 


DERRICK  OIL  CO 
Titusville  -  I 


Tractor— Oils— HarYester 


Jo*m  P Latei* 

\  Going  to  do  any  concreting  on 
your  farm  this  spring?  Then 
lip  write  today  to r  thia  new  pay- 
ni  menc  otter. 

J\  n  MrrA  concrete 


THE  JOYNT  BRAND 


Farm  Ditchers  and  Graders  1 

FREE  —  Get  This  Offer ' 

Cut  now  tlitabe*  for  Oral  i  >4*6  or  irrigation, 
clean  old  odm,  build  beet  field  terraces.  For 
boreee  or  t motor,  You  may  get  a  MARTIN 
without  ewi  thia  jaar.  Write  for  our  offer. 
Priced  a  lulled. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. , 

tos  334  Owensboro,  Ky.  J 


PURE,  UNLEACHED,  HARDWOOD  ASHES  Th«  Best  Fertilizer  by  Test 

A  complete  and  profitable  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco  aud  truck  growing,  top  dressing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Aomts  Wanted.  COBREarogDK.xcK  Invitkd. 
Address  JOHN  JOYNT  •  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


The  famous  batch  mixer  tost  fills  from 
or,o  aide  and  dumps  iron,  the  other. 
Capacity  about  3  cubic  foot  per  mb. 
V,  rite  today  for  apor  ial  terms,  and 
lowest  prices  vvur  ousted  oa  this 
baud <cet  of  farm  tuixets. 

E.  F.  ELMSERC  COMPANY 
5214  Elm  St.  Parkersburg,  IOWA 


ELEPHANT 


Electric  Supplies 

Jf  AT 

WHOLESALE 


UNIVERSAL  FERTILIZER 


Write  forum  Sped* 
Wholesale  price 

■  sheet  on  Electric 

■  rfup plies,  also  Oat:i- 

W  loene  on  Fixtures, 

1  Automobile  Batter¬ 

ies.  Storage  Battery 

_  Parts  and  llonse 

L  i  ,  V  1  a  z  Plants. 
In  writing,  give  items  iu  which  you  are  Interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Batteries  and 
House  Litthtimc  Plants  to  cover  sections  still 


Stimulates  growth  and  builds  the  body  of  plants  and  vegetables. 

Specially  suitable  for  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladioli,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardens. 

Introductory  Offer:  Send  $1.00  for  Five  25-cent  packages. 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

D*Pt-  B  ------  87  DEY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y 

E*tabiie»h6ii  1907 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


’sp^oTl' 


H* 


Touring  Car,  $550  «  Roadster,  $550  *  Coupe,  $850  *  Sedan,  $895 

i.  o.  b.  Toledo 


f.  c.  b.  Toledo 

THIS  new  fame-making  price 
clearly  proves  that  the  Overland 
is  the  greatest  automobile  value  your 
dollars  can  buy. 

It’s  a  car  so  faithful,  so  powerful 
and  enduring  you  can  enjoy  it  for 
years.  The  all-steel  chassis  resists 
wear.  Triplex  Springs  protect  the  car 
and  cut  down  upkeep.  The  27-brake 
h.  p.  motor  travels  more  miles  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  car.  Owners 
average  25  and  more  miles  a  gallon. 

Overland,  always  a  good  investment  —  now 
the  greatest  Automobile  Value  in  America. 

Willys- Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Nothing  about  the  barnyard  can  quit**  equal  the  arrogant  pride  of  some  big  tom 
turkey  in  Spring.  He  makes  it  very  evident  that  “The  world  is  mine!”  No  other 
inhabitant  of  the  yard  cares  to  question  his  ownership.  The  two  birds  shown  In 
the  picture  are  fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  hut  after  trying  turkeys  for  many 
years  we  have  given  them  up  in  favor  of  geese. 

ing  from  70c  to  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  ae-  there  have  been  too  low  much  of  the  time 
cording  to  locality,  while  city  prices  are  to  pay  for  handling.  One  Florida  farmer 
mostly  below  $2.  who  put  out  all  his  crop  land  (14  acres) 

The  outcome  of  the  market  season  so  into  cabbage  writes  that  the  crop  is  all 
far  has  been  disappointing  to  those  who  rotting  for  lack  of  market,  and  he  thinks 
relied  on  the  early  reports  of  crop  short-  he  will  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
age.  It  has  been  shown  as  seldom  before  Farming  for  distant  markets  is  risky, 
how  important  is  the  consideration  of  Prices  may  he  very  high,  or  perhaps 
just  where  the  crop  shortage  is  located,  nothing  at  all.  but  expenses  are  certain. 
For  example,  a  big  crop  in  Maine  means  Colorado  farmers  are  likely  to  repeat  the 
much,  because  one  bushel  out  of  two  pro-  experience  of  the  South,  for  it  is  re¬ 
duced  will  be  shipped  to  market.  A  big  ported  they  are  increasing  cabbage  acre- 
crop  in  .Massachusetts.  Connecticut  or  age  against  the  advice  of  their  nssocia- 
lowa  means  only  that  these  States  will  tion  management.  Florida  tomato  grow- 
not  buy  as  many  potatoes  as  usual;  for  ers  seem  to  he  inviting  trouble  when  they 
they  never  ship  any  considerable  quail-  put  in  .'10.000  acres  this  season.  Early 
tity.  whether  thp  crop  is  large  or  small,  potato  acreage  in  the  far  South  has  been 
On  the  other  hand,  a  lug  crop  in  Idaho  increased  about  one-third,  but  the  iuter- 
means  more  than  in  Maine  even,  for  in  mediate  States  from  New  Jersey  west, 
the  far  West  most  of  the  crop  is  shipped  it  seems,  are  planting  about  the  same  as 
out.'  In  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  East,  last  year.  Southern  strawberry  acreage 
on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  potatoes  has  been  increased  about  one-third.  The 
are  raised  for  home  use;  the  crop  in  such  South  and  West  this  year  seem  inclined 
sections  affects  the  demand  hut  has  com-  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  truck  and  fruit, 
paratively  little  effect  on  the  general  mar-  while  the  East,  perhaps  more  wisely,  will 
ket  supply.  This  year  most,  of  the  heavy  jog  along  much  as  usual,  according  to 
consuming  Slates  were  short  of  potatoes,  present  signs.  G.  n.  F. 

while  the  greatest  shipping  State  had 

more  than  expected.  Hence,  the  potato  Baled  Timothy  bay,  $15  per  ton  ;  bran, 
market  season  will  be  probably  the  most  $1415  per  sack;  oats,  85c;  corn,  (!0c. 
active  on  record,  although  .the  total  esti-  Land  selling  at  one-third  off  pre-war 
mated  crop  was  below  average,  prices.  Things  are  advancing  in  prices 

It  becomes  quite  evident  that  the  crop  at  the  public  sales.  Plenty  of  ice  put 
was  underestimated  in  many  of  the  up  for  Summer;  40  below  coldest  of  the 
Stales  along  the  Northern  border.  What  Winter.  Robins  arrived  early,  ix.  B.  s. 
may  he  termed  the  newest  potato  section,  Adair  Co.,  Mo. 
including  about  half  a  dozen  States  from 

Dakotas  westward,  is  responsible  for  Two  farmers  here  have  made  nssign- 
about  two-thirds  increase  in  the  season's  nients  recently.  One  was  a  breeder  of 
carlot  supply.  The  new  sections  produc-  purebred  draft  horses,  and  the  assets  will 
ing  any  crop  are  often  a  source  of  sur-  pay  the  creditors  about  25c  on  the  dollar, 
prises,  because  of  the  great  output  which  Lots  of  public  sales  and  moving  about, 
may  appear  from  districts  where  no  pnta-  and  farms  changing  ownership  at  lessened 
toes  were  grown  for  sale  the  season  he-  prices.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast  corn 

fore  and  which  had  been  overlooked  by  acreage,  but  would  guess  about  the  nor- 

crop  reporters.  But  other  States  like  mal  amount  of  corn  will  he  planted.  We 
New  York,  Minnestota  and  Nebraska  have  had  an  Open  Winter;  some  hard 
have  been  shipping  more  potatoes  than  freezes  and  but  little  snow.  The  first  five 
indicated  by  the  yield  reported.  It  up-  days  of  March  gave  us  a  mean  sleet,  and 
pears  that  the  rains  late  in  the  season  two  days  later  a  wet  snow.  Wheat  shows 
did  more  to  revive  the  crop  than  seemed  some  injury,  but  not  serious.  Business 
possible  at  the  time.  The  total  estimate  is  dull,  and  consumers  don’t  have  enough 
seems  to  have  been  further  away  from  the  money  to  go  around.  Dublie  sales  well 

fact  than  in  any  recent  season.  Cou-  attended;  bidding  quiet,  and  prices  rea- 

gress  has  been  cutting  down  money  spent  sonahle.  Roads  are  muddy  now,  except 
for  crop  reporting  until,  as  it  appears  in  Stute  roads  with  tar-bound  surfaces.  Much 
the  case  of  both  cotton  and  potatoes,  the  new  road-building  will  begin  as  soon  as 
field  cannot  be  canvassed  as  it  ought  to  the  weather  permits.  This  will  help  the 
he  with  the  small  force  of  trained  re-  unemployed  and  add  to  the  tax  burden, 
porters  now  available.  Fnless  the  ground  without  proportionate  benefit  to  the 
is  gone  over  again  at  the  very  end  of  the  fanner.  w.  E.  D. 

season  there  is  always  the  chance  of  neg-  Ohio. 


Will  they  be  dead 
when  you  get  back  ? 

THEY  WILL  if  you  spray  with  Hall’s 
Nicotine  Sulphate.  Plant-lice,  thrips 
and  similar  soft-bodied  sucking  insects  can 
be  wiped  out  by  a  systematic  spraying  with 
this  powerful  insecticide. 

Authorities  agree  that  Nicotine  is  the 
most  effective  contact  poison  known. 

Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  40%  pure  nicotine. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract  it  will  not  injure 
fruit  or  foliage. 

And — made  up  as  a  spray  its  cost  is  only 
two  cents  a  gallon. 

Ten-pound  tins — $13.50.  Two-pound 
tins — $3.50.  Half-pound  tins — $1.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 


Hall’e  Tobacco  Dust 

Very  effective  where 
dusting  is  preferable  to 
spraying. 

Finely  ground  and 
guaranteed  to  contain 
a  full  1  c/o  nicotine. 
100-pound  sacks  $4.50 
2-pound  drums  .  .25 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MORE  CASH  FOR  WESTERN  FARMERS- — 

POTATOES  l.OWEK,  ONIONS  HIGH — 
HEAVY  PLANTING  OF  TRUCK  CROPS. 

The  rise  in  the  wheat  market,  meant  a 
whole  lot  to  Western  farmers  because 
three-fifths  of  all  the  wheat  raised  is  to 
he  sold  off  the  farm,  while  with  corn  four- 
fifths  is  kept  oil  the  farm;  also  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  oats.  Barley  is  the  only 
other  important  grain  considered  a  cash 
crop,  but  nearly  one-half  of  the  barley  is 
retained  on  the  average  farm.  Wheat  is 
the  only  crop  which  in  the  whole  West 
means  money  to  spend.  Other  grains 
bring  returns  later  as  live  stock  and  other 
animal  production.  The  grain  market 
lately  has  been  backing  and  filling,  but 
has  retained  some  of  the  gain  from  the 
low  points. 

PLENTY  OF  POTATOES 

About,  ninety-one  million  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  something  like  one-third  of  the 
crop,  were  on  hand  in  the  leading  potato 
States  the  first  of  March,  according  to  a 
rather  informal  government  report  issued 
the  middle  of  March.  The  summary  in¬ 
dicated  that  possibly  about  30,000  cars 
may  be  shipped  in  the  period  of  four 
months  from  March  to  June.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  report  to  put  up  the  price 
of  potatoes:  in  fact,  the  markets  nave 
been  growing  weaker.  Growers  are  get- 


lecting  the  eleventh  hour  improvement 
that  sometimes  occurs. 

Potato  shipments  arc  already  close,  to 
the  total  of  all  of  last  season,  and  still 
they  come  in  abundance.  The  market 
acts  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The 
price  has  weakened  slowly  to  the  lowest 
points  of  the  season,  but  potatoes  still 
seein  high  when  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Since  the  middle  of  March  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  slowing  down  again, 
and  hut  for  Maine  and  Minnesota  the 
supply  would  be  light. 

NFAV  SUPPLIES  OF  VEGETABLES 

Onions  have  been  approaching  $10  per 
100  lbs.  in  some  markets,  and  rule  over 
$S  in  most  cities,  compared  with  50  and 
75c  a  year  ago.  One  thing  in  favor  of 
the  old  crop,  both  of  potatoes  and  onions, 
is  the  lateness  of  the  Southern  crop, 
which  has  been  checked  in  growth  by  rains 
and  cold  weather.  New  onions,  attracted 
by  high  prices,  are  coming  from  all  sorts 
of  places — Mexico,  Cuba,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Spain.  Onions  from  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Cuba,  much  like  Texas,  hut  poorly 
graded  and  packed,  sell  at  $4.75  to  $<> 
per  crate.  Considerable  fruit  of  various 
kinds  is  coming  from  Chile,  and  it  is  sill¬ 
ing  for  till  it  is  worth. 

The  Southern  cabbage  growers  have 
the  markets  now  mostly  to  themselves, 
but  are  not  happy.  The  prices  down 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES^ 


^  Halt. Tobacco  Chemical  Co 
3965  Park  Aue.,  Si.  Louis ,  Mo 
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Questions 

Inheritance  Tax 

My  father  died  recently,  leaving  prop¬ 
erty  amounting  to  perhaps  $5,000  to  my 
mother  For  her  lifetime,  thru  to  go  to  the 
children.  Does  she  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  this,  and  also  inheritance  tax.  and 
what  is  the  rate  of  income  tax?  Could 
we  avoid  paying  these  taxes'  by  not  pro¬ 
bating  the  will,  all  being  satisfactory  to 
the  heirs?  F.  E. 

New  York. 

The  tax  law  provides  that  any  beneficial 
interest  in  property  transferred  to  a 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  widow  or 
child  of  the  decedent,  grantor,  donor  or 
vendor,  shall  he  exempt  from  and  not 
subject  to  transfer  tax  if  the  amount  of 
the  transfer  to  such  persons  is  the  sum  of 
$5,000  or  less.  It  appears  that  the  life 
use  of  the  widow  is  not  worth  more  than 
$5,000,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  not  be.  worth  more  than 
$5,000,  bonce  not  taxable.  There  is  no 
way  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes  when  one 
is  due.  for  the.  tax  applies  whether  there 
is  a  will  or  gift  or  whatever  the  mode  of 
transfer.  Money  and  property  acquired 
under  will  or  by  inheritance  is  exempted 
from  income  tax,  but  the  income,  derived 
from  money  or  property  received  by  gift, 
will  or  inheritance  is  taxable  is.  t. 


Contract  for  Real  Estate 

1.  In  a  contract  for  a  small  farm  and 
buildings,  does  it  make  any  difference  if 
certain  improvements  agreed  to  be  done 


do  so.  The  mortgagee  can  insure  the 
property  and  charge  the  premium  to  you, 
and  if  it  is  not  paid,  foreclose  the  mort¬ 
gage.  N.  T. 


Incorrect  Signing  of  Deed 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  married 
nine  years,  and  have  five  chitdren.  My 
husband  had  a  housekeeper  before  we 
were  married,  and  she  claimed  to  he  his 
wife.  She  loft  him.  While  they  lived  to¬ 
gether  they  bought  the  farm,  and  both  of 
them  signed  the  contract.  After  we  were 
married  we  put  place  in  farm  and  loan, 
and  got  a  deed  made,  and  my  husband  had 
his  former  housekeeper  sign  it.  The  in¬ 
surance  in  her  name.  We  had  a  new  one 
made,  and  I  had  to  sign;  her  name  was 
Mary  and  my  ruffle  is  Elizabeth,  and  my 
husband  had  me  sign  “Mary  F.”  I  did 
not  want  to  have  it  made  in  this  way;  I 
told  him  I  would  not  get  anything,  but 
he  said  I  was  his  wife,  and  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  who  signed  the  deed  ; 
it  was  mine  and  his;  hut  I  know  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  one  who  signs  it,  atul  would 
like  your  advice  MRS.  E.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  lmw  you 
would  sign  a  deed  to  properly  which  was 
coming  to  you  and  your  husband.  This 
is  impossible*  and  you  must  bo  mistaken 
in  the  facts.  It'  the  deed  Conveyed  the 
property  to  your  husband  and  you  as  ten¬ 
ants  by  tbe  entirety,  and  names  you  as 
Mary  when  your  name  is  Elizabeth,  you 


A  Vermont  man  sent  this  picture,  calling  it  "My  better  half  and  her  six  young 
skunks.”  Y'es,  these  skunks  are  pets,  and,  when  “deodorized.”  they  are  said  to  be 
as  harmless  and  playful  as  kittens.  “Every  man  to  his  taste”  but  those  who  are 
really  familiar  with  skunks  claim  that  they  are  greatly  abused  animals. 


the  first  year  arc  made  the  second  year, 
aud  others  agreed  to  be  done  the  second 
year  are  made  the  first  year?  What  can 
the  seller  do  if  we  should  not  have  them 
all  completed  in  two  years?  2.  Is  this 
clause  binding,  and  how  far?  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  purchasers  will  not  sell 
this  property  to  any  objectionable  person 
or  persons  as  specified.  5.  What  kind 
of  a  mortgage  is  this,  how  long  shall  it 
run,  and  how  to  be  paid?  The  second 
mortgage  for  $”.000  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Further  on  in  contract  it  says: 
“At  the  end  of  three  years  the  purchasers 
agree  to  reduce  the  second  mortgage  by 
a  payment  of  $100  every  six  months.” 

J.  R. 

1.  If  you  are  a  purchaser  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  under  land  contract  and  fail  to  make 
your  payments  or  to  perform  the  require¬ 
ments  in  said  contract  on  the  dates 
named,  the  seller  can  foreclose  his  con¬ 
tract  and  •take  possession  of  the  property. 

2.  The  clause  named  is  it  restriction, 
and  if  you  took  the  property  subject  to 
this  restriction,  you  will  have  to  abide 
by  it. 

M.  With  the  scant  information  at  hand 
we  would  think  that  after  three  years 
payment  had  to  be  made  on  the  second 
mortgage  of  at  least  $100.  aud  continued 
every  six  months  thereafter  until  the 
mortgage  is  paid.  N.T. 


Insurance  on  Mortgaged  Property 

Farm  with  mortgage  insurance  reads  as 
follows:  House  and  barn,  so  much;  con¬ 
tents  of  house,  so  much;  contents  of  burn, 
one  horse:  loss  to  be  paid  to  mortgagee. 
In  case  of  fire,  will  mortgagee  take  till  the 
insurance?  There  is  not  sufficient  insur¬ 
ance  on  everything  to  rebuild  house. 
Would  it  be  better  to  insure  house  and 
barn  separately,  and  personal  property 
alone,  as  there  is  no  specification  that 
mortgagee  would  get  anything  for  per¬ 
sonal  property?  Mrs.  w.  j. 

New  York. 

Why  not  insure  the  house  and  barn  for 
enough  to  pay  the  mortgage?  Your  mort¬ 
gage  provides  that  you  will  keep  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  mort¬ 
gagee.  and  if  you  have  not  insured  for 
enough  to  cover  the  mortgage,  you  should 


may  have  some  difficulty  is  establishing 
your  title  ajt  the  death  of  your  husband, 
in  case  the  former  housekeeper  makes  any 
claim  that  she  is  the  wife  of  your  hus¬ 
band.  N.  T. 


Will  Excludes  Grandchildren 

A  dies,  leaving  three  children,  also  four 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  a  deceased 
son.  A  will  drawn  in  1021  distributes 
the  entire  estate  among  the  three  surviv¬ 
ing  children,  without  mentioning  the 

names  vf  the  four  grandchildren.  Can  the 
will  stand,  or  can  the  grandchildren  break 
the  will,  aud  claim  the  one-fourth  share 
of  the  estate?  E.  A. 

New  York. 

Tf  the  testator  avrs  of  sound  mind  and 
understanding,  capable  of  devising  real 
estate,  and  the  will  was  properly  drawn, 
the  grandchildren  could  not  break  the 

will  because  they  were  not  mentioned 
therein.  n.  t. 


Driving  Over  Property  When  Road  Is 
Impassable 

We  live  on  a  short  town  road.  It  is  not 
a  main  road,  but  one  on  which  only  two 
farms  are  located.  We  are  one-half  mile 
from  the  main  road  In  the  Winter,  when 
the  road  drifts  shut,  it  receives  practically 
no  attention  from  the  town.  As  a  result 
we  have  to  opeu  the  road  ou  our  own 
time,  or  stay  home,  or  drive  across  others' 
fields.  Can  we  drive  over  others’  prop¬ 
erty,  especially  through  a  cemetery,  pro¬ 
vided  the  town  does  not  open  our  road  in 
a  reasonable  dime?  If  they  (the  ceme¬ 
tery)  object,  who  has  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  we  or  the  town?  We  are  willing 
to  drive  over  our  own  property  and  allow 
others  to  during  the  Winter  while  it  is 
frozen,  H.  II.  1). 

New  York. 

Where  a  highway  is  impassable  a  trav-  . 
el  or  may  use  the  lands  of  the  adjoining 
owner  without  his  consent,  but  he  must 
go  upon  it  near  the  highway,  and  use  as 
little  as  possible.  A  person  who  wilfulh 
destroys  a  gravestone  or  monument  or  a 
useful  or  ornamental  improvement  or 
shade  tree  or  plant  situate  in  a  cemetery 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  N.  t. 


The  Jaeger  Machine  Company  Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER, 


Name 


JAEGER 


A  Sturdy,  Standard, 
Farm -Size  Mixer  at 
a  Bed-Rock  Price . 


®DQ  V®D01?  [fan3 Du) 


$123 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
CONCRETE  MTXER-- 
on  trucks,  complete, 
with  engine. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
CONCRETE  MIXER  - 
on  trucks  for  mounting 
your  own  power. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
CONCRETE  MIXER— 
mounted  on  skids  for 
hand  or  engine  power. 


Minute1* 


YOU’VE  mixed  concrete  by  hand. 
Enough  said—!!  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  how  much  time  and  back¬ 
ache  and  money  it  would  save  to  turn 
that  mixing  job  over  to  a  handy-size 
concrete  mixer? 

The  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIX¬ 
ER  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  six  months 
time  on  your  farm.  It  will  give  you 
perfectly  mixed  concrete  -  -better 
concrete-- in  a  third  the  time  it  takes  to 
mix  by  hand. 

You  buy,  in  the  Jaeger  FARM  CON¬ 
CRETE  MIXER,  the  farm-size  model  of 
a  standard  Jaeger  contractors’  mixer, 
made  in  one  of  the  largest  mixer 
plants  in  the  world.  You  can’t  afford 

to  experiment  with  some  untried  model  mixer 
when  you  can  buy  this  standard  Jaeger  outfit  at 
such  a  rock-bottom  price.  A  30  days’  riskless  trial 
will  convince  you  that  here  is  a  real  investment 
for  your  farm.  The  coupon  brings  all  the  facts. 
Mail  it  today. 

The  Jaeger  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 


Good  Clothes  for  Men 

Needn’t  be  High-Priced! 

THAT’S  why  {<that  good  old  Clothcraft  Serge  ’  has  friends 
all  over  the  country. 

Just  examine  this  little  folder  which  we  want  to  send  you  FREE. 
It  contains  actual  swatches  of  five  splendid  serges.  Feel  their  com¬ 
pact,  yet  springy  weave — the  rich  ‘‘body”  of  the  cloth  and  then 
read  how  it  helps  cut  your  clothing  costs. 

No  suit  you  ever  had  will  give  you  the  service  and  style  that 
Clothcraft  assures.  The  fact  that  more  “Serge  Specials’  are  sold  than 
any  other  suit  in  the  world  bears  testimony  to  their  performance 
in  actual  wear. 

Right  now,  before  you  forget  it,  send  the  coupon  for  a  Serge  Folder.  It  will 
help  you  get  this  season’s  biggest  suit  value  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.,  2163  W.  S3rd  St.  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  folder  containing  actual  swatches  of  the 
used  in  the  Clothcraft  Serge  Specials,  aud  other  information. 

(Sign  here) . . . . . . . . . . 

(  Address  hire)  . . . . . 


Electric  Light 
and  Power 

for  HOME,  CAMP, 
WORKSHOP. 
CHURCH.  BOAT, 
HEN  HOUSE 


OUTPUT:  2000  watt  hours  or 
more  for  every  gallon  of  fuel  con¬ 
sumed. 

WEIGHT:  Main  plant  lOOlbs. 

Batteries  190  lbs. 


HOMELITE 


The  PORT  ABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 


CONSTRUCTION  :  Com¬ 
pact,  strong,  few  parts,  economical 
in  upkeepand  consumption  of  fuel. 

USES—  Lighting,  cooking, 
ironing,  pumping,  grinding,  milk¬ 
ing,  churning,  washing  —  in  fact 
anything  that  can  be  done  with 
electricity  up  to  H  h.p. 


PORTABLE:  Can  be  carried 
from  place  to  place;  no  foundation 
needed.  The  coil  springs  take  the 
vibration. 

A  LUXURY  —  but  will  make 

you  money.  Make  the  hens  pay  for 
it.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how. 

VOLTAGE:  12  or  32. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors,  for  Eastern  New  York.  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  Xeu'  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADE  BY 

We  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Smiths  ks^ 

BANNER 


SPRAYING 

TREES 


eases.  Each  year  we  make  some  progress 
in  remedying  these  defects,  but  just  think 
what  the  proportion  is  in  a  district  not  so 
eared  for.  There  is  a  reason  for  country 
children’s  health  average  not  being  as 
high  in  proportion  to  the  same  number  of 
city  children  owing  to  large  amount  of 
clinic  and  welfare  work  done  in  the  city 
(of  which  those  same  children  of  which 
you  wrote  are  tin  example),  lint  it  is 
surely  time  now  to  forget  die  mote  in  the 
city’s  eye  and  find  the  beam  in  our  eye 
and  give  (he  rural  child  good  health,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  standards  of  good  eyes, 
good  teeth,  clean  throat  and  a  well-nour¬ 
ished  body,  SECRETARY. 

The  Red  Hook  (N.  Y.)  Nursing  Ass’n. 


More  About  the  Hired  Man 

I  have  read  the  articles  on  the  hired- 
man  question  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  Two  tilings  seem  apparent.  First, 
ouly  those  that  are  dissatisfied  have  writ¬ 
ten,  both  employers  and  employes;  those 
who  are  satisfied  have  kept  still.  Sec¬ 
ond,  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  applied  on 
both  sides,  there  would  he  no  trouble.  So 
long  as  the  employer’s  idea  is  to  get  tine 
most  work  out.  of  his  employes  at.  the  least 
possible  pay,  and  the  employe’s  idea  is 
to  get  the  most,  possible  pay  for  the  least 
amount  of  work,  so  long  there  will  be  fric¬ 
tion  and  dissatisfaction. 

Perhaps  my  experience  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  After  working  a  farm  on  shares 
for  six  years,  I  determined  to  seek  work 
for  wages  in  the  Fall  of  1920,  having  an 
auction  to  dispose  of  the  stock  and  tools 
on  the  farm.  Having  read  so  much  of  the 
scarcity  of  farm,  labor,  I  thought  it  only 


Improving  the  Roads 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  “Rocky 
Road”  poetry.  Being  a  fanner,  and  very 
much  interested  in  good  roads,  may  I  ask 
what  is.  in  your  judgment,  the  best  way 
to  get  all  good  roads  through  the  coun¬ 
try?  My  idea  would  be  for  each  town  to 
own  a  stone  crusher  and  roller  and  make 
some  good  road  each  year.  It  would  not 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  $,  1922 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


This  is  the  largest  hen’s  egg  we  have  yet  received.  It  was  laid  by  a  R.  I. 
Red  hen.  owned  by  C’.  L.  C’layton  of  Park  Ridge,  N.  .T.  It  measured  9J4 
by  inches,  and  weighed  seven  ounces.  It  was  a  double  egg — that  is.  a 
well-formed,  smaller  egg  was  found  inside  the  large  one.  The  hen  laid 
three  of  these  big  eggs  and  then  died.  So  far  as  our  investigations  go  this 
is  the  record  for  a  hen’s  egg.  We  find  that  most  of  the  big  eggs  sent  us 
were  laid  by  Red  hens  or  pullets. 


AUTOMATIC 

BRASS 

NOZZLE 

THROWS 

LONG 

DISTANCE 

FINE  MIST 

OR  COARSE 

SPRAY 


Little  Brother 
to  No.  22 
Banner,  $3.50 


*  A  FARMER’S  IDEA  \ 

D.  B.  Smith,  raised  on  a  farm,  found  the  old 
ways  of  killing  insects  slow,  hard  work,  inefficient.  After 
years  of  experiment  he  invented  the  first  Hand  Compressed  Air 
Sprayer  ever  produced.  He  knows  a  farmer’s  ruuuirrrmnts 
and  recommends  to  you,  for  all-around  farm  or  garden  ueo  — 

^BANNER 

'COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

Sprays  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes,  all  crops 

—for  Inserts  and  funeus;  uiahlea,  pens  and  chicken  houses— 
tor  lire,  and  vermin.  For  disinfect  Inc.  For  spraying  white¬ 
wash.  carhola,  points,  etc.,  in  Btsblgg,  poultry  houses,  and 
fences;  washing  windows,  hussies,  autos;  spraying  cattle,  etc. 

Built  for  work.  Heavy  riveted  galvanized 

steel  or  brass  Inf  k.  holds  i  gallons.  Scamlct*  brass  pump  — 
2-lnch  diameter;  brass  casilnrs  Automatic  Brass  Non- 
cloggable  No.vlo,  throws  long  distance  fine  mist  or 
coarse  spray.  Easily  used  by  man,  woman  or  hoy, 
■V  "Quick  ns  lightning." 

vA  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  a  Smith 
No.  2  2  Banner.  It  isn't  necessary  to  take  it  substitute. 
Our  bit;  production  keeps  the  price  way  down  on  this 
better  sprayer.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  send  us  Ills 
_  name  and  we  will  supply  you.  Write  today.  Tho 
editor  of  this  paper  recommends  tlds  sprayer.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  bank. 


£  JIM  DANDY 

^  HAND  SPRAYER 


\i  For  uso  when  large  cora- 
pressed  sir  sprayer  is  not 
needed.  Holds  half  gallon. 

— - 2.  Ono  slow  stroke  sprays  ten 

Hines  as  fast  and  much  as  the  ordinary  hand  sprayer. 

3.  Everything  Is  brass  hut  the  galvanized  tank  —  rust¬ 
proof  throughout.  4.  Easy  to  operate.  Simple  in  con- 
eiruciinr.  Throws  largo,  fine  mist,  or  long,  coarse  spray. 

5.  Costs  only  $3,50.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
refunded. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

^Originators  of  Sprayers)  50  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

If  interested  in  smaller  or  larger  sprayers,  send  for  free 
ITS  catalog  showing  our  50  different  styles  and  sizes. 

pouTtpy^wuse^^  T* 
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SPRAYING  VEGETABLES  DISINFECTING  STABLES 


necessary  to  advertise  for  a  job  and  1 
could  take  my  choice,  but  it.  proved  to  be 
“Hobson’s  choice.”  Few  answered  my 
ad.  Some  did  not  write  the  second  time; 
one  wanted  to  rent,  one  hired  me,  but 
subsequently  backed  out  on  account  of 
the  closing  of  the  local  milk  factory.  I 
finally  obtained  a  job  with  a  young, 
hustling  farmer  in  our  own  county,  and 
stayed  with  him  a  year. 

Now  as  to  the  favorable  things  in  that 
experience.  My  boss  was  a  man  of  good 
character,  did  not  teach  my  boys  to  smoke 
or  swear,  did  as  he  agreed  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  lie  allowed  us  the  nse  of  a  team 
to  go  to  church  and  occasionally  to  town, 
and  was  very  good  about  getting  groceries, 
etc.,  for  us  when  he  went  to  town,  and 
was  accommodating  in  other  respects. 
We  had  all  the  wood  we  wanted  to  uqe 
delivered  and  split  at  the  door,  two  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  with  tile  privilege  of  Inly¬ 
ing  more  at  DO  a  quart  <>r  less,  and  a  half¬ 
acre  garden  spot,  which  toy  wife  had  to 
do  the  most  of  the  work  on. 

As  to  the  unfavorable  things.  We  had 
to  live  in  part  of  the  same  house  with 
the  proprietor.  Had  four  rooms  and  a 
small  woodshed,  which  made  it  altogether 
too  crowded  for  a  family  of  six.  Long 
hours,  .9  a.  m.  to  7  :MO  or  8  p.  ra.,  with 
about  two  hours  off  for  meals.  And  the 
pay  was  not  sufficient  to  support  my 
family,  and  we  live  very  plainly.  He  said 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  more,  for  all 
farmers  were  hard  hit  by  the  slump  in 
juices  last  year. 

So  we  are  back  working  a  farm  on 
shares  again,  with  a  good,  roomy  house  to 
live  in.  but  less  income  than  last,  year; 
but  I  am  my  own  boss,  which  is  worth 
something.  H.  M.  w. 

Michigan. 

Defects  in  Country  Children 

Your  editorial  on  the  health  of  the 
rural  child  does  not  present  nil  the  facts 
of  that  large  problem  fairly,  and  because 
you  and  I  he  rest  of  us  have  kept  some 
undernourished  city  children  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  no  reason  to  blind  ourselves  to  the 
health  conditions  in  rural  communities. 
Don’t  resent,  the  statements  of  Dr.  Wood, 
but  find  out  the  truth  as  regards  rural 
children  over  any  given  area  and  then  rry 
to  disprove  his  statistics. 

We  have  a  nursing  association  in  our 
town  whose  particular  field  of  endeavor 
has  been  Hie  correcting  of  the  children’s 
defects,  and  even  after  five  years  work 
we  find  out  of  149  school  children  exam¬ 
ined  29S  who  had  defects  ranging  from 
112  tonsils  cases  down  to  five  orthopedic 


be  many  years  before  we  would  have  all 
good  roads,  at  a  small  cost  each  year. 
Of  course  the  first  cost  to  tho  town  would 
be  quite  a  little,  hut  then  the  taxpayers 
would  be  getting  something  for  their 
money.  In  the  way  most  of  the  towns 
are  working  the  roads  with  the  old  road 
machine  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we 
were  throwing  our  money  away.  Most  of 
the  towns  have  plenty  of  stone  walls  by 
the  side  of  the  roads  that  the  poopl'e 
would  he  glad  to  get  out  <>f  the  way.  and 
save  the  snow  from  drifting  over  them 
and  blocking  the  road,  making  more  ex¬ 
pense.  I  would  like  to  read  other  opin¬ 
ions  on  how  to  get.  better  roads. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  o.  robuins. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc..  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1!»12,  of  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  y„  for  Apt!!  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York.  . 

County  of  New  York.  ' ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  tho  State 
amt  county  nforesuid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
Is.  to  the  best  of  liis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  tho  ownership,  management  (und  if  a 
dnllv  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  ihe  above  caption, 
required  bv  the  Act  of  Augitot  24.  1912,  embodied  In 
section  4  IT,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are; 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

80th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  \V.  Coll  logwood,  WoodclIlT  Lske. 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  Woodcllff 

i  ni,,-.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon.  104  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  N,  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30th  8t., 
New  York,  N.  Y 

John  .1.  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
William  K.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W,  Colllngwood.  Wnadcliff  Lake.  New  Jersey. 

S.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
r.eeurltv  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  tho  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
nnd  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of 
tho  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  tho  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  In  anv  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  inline  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  la  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  eontnin  sIMeiilonl.-s  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  tho  bimka  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  tide  owner;  and  thin  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion.  nr  corjmration  lias  any  Interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
ted,  tn  the  said  stock.  ItmidP  nr  other  aecuiUies  than 
us  so  staled  by  him. 

JOHN  J  DILLON.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of 
March.  1032. 

WILLIAM  A  CROSBY.  fSeal.J 

Notary  Public.  N.  Y.  Co.,  198. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1022.) 


V/EEDOLbids  for  your  business 
on  this  business  basis 


Buy  a  trial  5-gallon  can  of  the  Veedol  Oil  designated  for  your 
tractor.  Drain  your  crankcase,  then  refill  it  with  Veedol.  Imme¬ 
diately,  you  will  notice  a  new  power  in  your  tractor,  especially 
pronounced  in  the  heavy  going  that  has  troubled  you  before. 
You  will  find  yourself  covering  more 
ground — vital  time  saved. 

Soon  you  will  realize  that  your  fuel 
tank  doesn’t  need  filling  so  often. 

You  will  continue  to  use  Veedol  and 
Veedol  will  continue  to  keep  your 
tractor  on  the  job  and  out  of  the  re¬ 
pair  shop.  By  then,  you  will  be  a 
confirmed  Veedol  enthusiast. 

Veedol  serves  and  saves  while  it 
protects  your  tractor  and  gives  it  long 
useful  life.  Veedol  does  these  things 
because  Veedol  is  especially  manu¬ 
factured  to  resist  deadly  heat  and 
friction— the  two  greatest  enemies  of 
efficient  motor  operation. 

Veedol  bids  for  your  oil  business 
on  a  basis  of  results.  Test  it  on  the 
job  against  the  oil  you  now  use.  Let 
the  results  determine  your  oil.  Read 
the  panel  at  the  right. 


Does  your  oil  meet 

these  rigid  requirements? 

1.  Full  power— Your  engine  delivers 
full  power  only  when  the  oil  maintains  a 
piston  seal.  Veedol  maintains  a  piston 
seal,  and  gives  full  power  even  under  ex¬ 
treme  operating  conditions. 

2.  Fuel  savings  —  Poor  compression 
allows  unbu rned  fuel  to  seep  into  the 
crankcase  to  further  weaken  and  dilute  the 
oil.  Veedol  holds  compression.  There¬ 
fore,  Veedol  saves  fuel. 

3.  M  inimum  repairs  —  Over  80$> 
of  engine  repairs  are  traced  to  faulty 
lubrication.  Veedol  saves  you  from  seized 
pistons,  burned  bearings  and  scored 
cylinder  walls. 

4.  Continuous  operation — A  motor  laid 
up  loses  more  money  in  a  few  days  than 
the  price  of  a  year’s  supply  of  oil.  Veedol 
keeps  your  machinery  on  the  job. 

5.  Time  and  money  savings  —  Full 
power,  fuel  savings,  minimum  repairs  and 
continuous  operation  mean  more  acres 
worked  in  less  time  at  lower  cost.  Veedol 
saves  time  and  money. 


There  are  Veedol  Oils  and  Greases  for  every 
type  of  power  farming  equipment.  Consult 
the  Veedol  Charts  and  select  the  particular 
Veedol  lubricants  designated  for  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  Use  these  and  no  others. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

1 1  Broadway,  New  York 

VEEDOL  Motor  Oil*  and  Grease*  are  told  throughout  the  world 


Veedol  is  a  Pennsylvania  base  oil, 
refined  more  than  other  oils.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  Faulkner  process  gives  Veedol  extra 
resistance  to  deadly  heat  and  friction. 


Resist  deadly 
heat  and  friction 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_ _  _  ftt  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

ffftJSajSa'U  H  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Atso  Bone 
C  KWi  Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
{jagjVpSsSpta,»,|  for  the  poultrymen :  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
WyVyF  family  grist  mills,  serap 

cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
1 y  Wilson  Bros.,  Box  15  Easton. Pa. 


FARMS  ,n  N™yjfryh"n 

Send  for  our  fro©.  Illiutritcd  ciUloKiiv,  map  and  photos  do* 

bargiloi  around  BEAUTIFUL  VINELAND 

counties.  mUo  near  (Va«t  •  •Jos*  to  Atlantic  City*  the  play- 

Sound  of  America;  tfrvutv*t  1  nut  and  poultry  center  and 
e  world  a  boat  market!  9ii©cUliain*  In  ftulfc  and  poultry 


For  FORDSON  TRACTORS 

$1.00  each 

For  FORD  CARS,  35c  each 
three  for  $1.00 

Made  of  durable  fabric,  woven 
.  endless,  no  spliced  part. 

Iv,  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  yj 

MOTOR  FAN  BELT  CO.  /A 

Box  93,  Cambridge  39 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  It . 


IMow  Only 


*  Latest  Model 
>  Lever  Control 
^  Works  Easier 
Cats  Faster 
Runs  Steadier 
v  Costs  Less 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Direct  Factory  ' 

Price  Saves  Y  ou  $50. 

Greatest  of  AS1  Log  Saw  Oilers 

My  BIGGEST  ana  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever. 

t-'aw  logo  or  cut  down  treea, -  ~ 


TREE  SAW 


If  yon  keej  tly  ten  or  a  dozen  liens- 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  anv  time, 
and  tbe  balance  struck  at  anv  time 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30ih  St..  New  York 


Small  Extra  Cost 


-  -  Make  Money.  Big  demand  tor  woo a. 

Every  man  can  own  a  W  TTTE  Latest  Mode]  Combined  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  thla 
oiler.  NoRmt  improvements— Better  built.  An  Engl  a*  You  Can  Depend  On. 
lluatwofly.  wlu'il  4  tor  sternly  running  of  saw  blade  at  full  capacity.  Uau  engine 
for  belt  vrora  without  removing  saw  gears  or  t  aking  rig  apart.  Does  not  require 
?mr  to  yf-rate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  detect. 

QnrcfcehaoeetromLogto  free  Saw.  Set  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
Users  say—  Beats  any  other"— "Kuns  Unci’'  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  0"*ck  on  this  offer. — Eo.  11.  Wittk. 


The  Only 
Practical 
Tree  Saw 
Built. 


ih:io  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

y*'  ,1==-=—  ■  — — j 

Spring  still  lags  behind  ill  our  country. 
She  reminds  me  of  a  woman  1  once  knew 
who  suffered  greatly  from  chilblains  all 
through  a  severe  Winter.  When  Spring 
finally  came  and  others  danced  about  in 
the  great  joy  of  living,  this  woman  still 
limped  as  she  went  about  her  kitchen  or 
crawled  out  to  hang  the  clothes  on  the 
line.  Spring  comes  that  way  this  year. 
It  seems  as  if  her  feet  hurt  her  so  that  she 
hates  to  go  to  the  trees  and  hang  out  her 
washing  of  bud  and  bloom.  She  will  re¬ 
cover,  aud  we  shall  all  forget  the  delay, 
but  just  now  Spring  prefers  to  sit  beside 
nur  tiro  at  night  rather  than  dance  out 
in  the  moonlight,  In  a  way  I  am  sorry 
to  see  the  cool  weather  pass  away,  for 
with  it  will  go  the  pleasant  nights  by  our 
open  fire.  As  the  days  grow  longer  and 
the  nights  grow  warmer  these  family*  gath¬ 
erings  will  break  up.  The  children  will 
be  practicing  baseball  out  on  the  lawn 
and  the  older  folks  will  be  walking  up  the 
hill  to  get  a  last  view  of  the  sunset,  or 
putting  in  a  little  belated  work  in  the 
garden.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  joys 
of  Summer  that  can  hold  the  family  to¬ 
gether  like  an  open  fire,  with  dead  apple 
wood  blazing  and  popping,  a  basket  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  a  supply  of  good  books. 

$  *  *  if  * 

Of  course.  1  know  there  are  families 
seemingly  put  together  with  springs  in 
between  the  members.  Somehow  they  do 
not  seem  able  to  get  together.  They  have 
few  interests  in  common,  and  the  young 
folks  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  at  home. 
If  they  do  stay  there  it  is  because  they 
are  forced  to  do  so,  and  you  never  yet 
saw  any  child  bring  any  real  harmony 
out  of  '“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  while  he 
felt  that  he  was  chained  to  the  fireside. 
Of  course,  I  know  there  are  some  young 
folks  who  cannot  get.  the  full  glory  of 
what  a  family  tire  means.  They  want  to 
go  flying  about  the  county,  seeking  after 
“a  good  tune,’*  and  the  blaze  which  means 
so  much  to  me  is  more  like  a  tire  of  tor¬ 
ture  built  around  the  stake  to  which  their 
desires  are  lashed.  Some  children  seem 
to  inherit  this  roving  tendency — -t h is.  ina¬ 
bility  to  find  contentment  in  quiet  ways. 
It  may  be  an  inheritance  from  some  old 
pirate  or  wanderer  far  back  in  tfe?  years. 
It  may  have  jumped  over  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  sedate  and  dignified  citizens  to 
appear  at  just  the  most  unexpected  and 
unfortunate  time.  Among  the  many  chil¬ 
dren  we  have  had  in  our  family,  there 
have  been  one  or  two  such  cases.  They 
were  natural  wanderers.  It  seemed  as  if  an 
old-time  character  stepped  out  of  the  past 
to  drive  them  away  from^  simple  things 
and  quiet  contentment.  Now  they  write 
ns  that  they  regret  that  they  ever  rebelled 
and  fought  against  our  ideas  of  home  dis¬ 
cipline.  for  the  memory  of  home  content¬ 
ment  and  simple  joys  is  the  finest  treasure 
that  anyone  can  carry  through  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  propose  to  know  just  where  our 
children  are.  day  or  night,  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
assume  responsibility.  At  home  or  at 
school,  at  work  or  at  play,  we  want  to 
know  as  well  as  we  can  what  they  are  up 
to.  Of  course,  there  will  be*  time?  when 
they  must  lx1  responsible  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  but.  as  a  rule,  we  can  trust  them  if 
we  have  their  confidence.  But  I  wonder 
if  yon  realize  what  this  means.  Tonight 
mv  daughter  is  upstairs  with  the  .Jap¬ 
anese  bov  and  the  smaller  girl,  drilling 
them  in  their  lessons  for  tomorrow.  Here 
beside  the  fire  mother  is  coaching  t  Terry - 
top  in  his  algebra,  and  the  larger  girl  in 
English.  Night  after  night  these  women 
give  up  n  good  share  of  their  time  to 
training  these  youngsters.  Their  days 
are  packed  full  of  work,  and  the  evenings 
should  belong  to  them;  but  they  give  them 
freely  to  these  children.  That  is  the  real 
secret  of  holding  children  to  the  borne. 
You  must  not  only  provide  food  and 
clothing  arid  shelter,  but  you  must,  give 
something  out  of  your  life  if  you  ever 
expect  to  have  your  children  live  the  life 
vou  desire  mr  them.  Perhaps  you  never 
thought  of  that  before.  You  cannot  buy 
character  and  self-denial  for  your  chil¬ 
dren.  If  they  are  of  vour  own  flesh  and 
hlood  thev  may  be  what  you  ore,  and  they 
may  do  what  yon  do.  If  they  are  not  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  there  will  be  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  what  nature  prompts  thpm 
to  do  and  what  they  realize  j/ou  are  doing. 
With  our  mixed-up  brood  of  children,  it 
seems  to  us  necessary  to  live  as  cleanly 
and  simply  as  we  can.  and  a  country  borne 
is  the  place  to  do  that. 

*  #  #  *  * 

We  admit  that  we  are  old-fashioned 
folks  about  home  and  school  work.  Borne 
people,  as  they  become  prosperous,  think 
riiey  must  use  their  homes  and  tbeir  fam¬ 
ilies  ns  signboards  on  which  to  Advertise 
their  prosperity.  Bo  the  house  is  fitted 
extravagantly,  and  the  wife  and  children 
are  turned  into  dress  forms.  <>n  which  $5 
#10  bills  are  pasted  in  the  shape  of 
clothing.  That  seems  to  be  the  modern 
blea  of  keeping  up  with  or  a  little  ahead 
•  >f  the  neighbors.  Tt  is  a  foolish,  if  not 
sinful,  plan  f'*r  people  who  have  come  up 
from  poverty,  and  who  have  boen  forced 
into  frugal  and  simple  habits,  to  make 
such  a  use  of  money  when  it  finally  comes 
to  them.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
can  be  worse  for  children.  Their  blood 
heritage  is  one  of  fnigal  and  economical 


living.  To  encourage  them  to  spend  freely 
and  without  restraint  so  long  as  their  de¬ 
sires  are  gratified  is  the  worst  training 
the  youngsters  can  have.  Buell  children 
never  can  he  satisfied  with  a  quiet  evening 
before  an  open  tire;  they  are.  off  seeking 
after  brighter  and  more  alluring  lights. 
I  think  this  misuse  of  the  prosperity 
which  comes  late  in  life  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  breaking  up  of  family  groups 
and  the  conduct  of  many  young  people. 
Many  of  these,  men  understand  perfectly 
that  the  use  they  are  making  of  their 
money  is  undermining  the  character  of 
their*  children.  I  have  heard  some  of 
these  men  say  that  the  wife  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  extravagance.  Then  the 
wife  will  deny  it  and  say  her  husband 
thinks  this  is  the  way  for  him  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  success.  Be  it  extravagance  or 
pride,  the  children  are  riding  to  a  fall. 
It  is  not  likely  that  my-  family  will  ever 
be  confronted  by  snob  a  condition  of 
wealth.  Happily,  I  have  no  desire  to  live 
any  life  but  that  of  a  fairly  prosperous 
farmer.  It  would  seem  to  ino  that  when 
a  man  gains  a  competence  lie  may  well 
go  on  living  comfortably  right  in  the 
line  be  has  always  followed,  and  devote 
the  money  he  might,  spend  on  luxuries  in 
giving  some  of  his  fricuds  a  start.  Every 
successful  man  must  know  half  a  dozen 
old  friends  who  have  not  btv’n  able  to  get 
ahead,  largely  through  their  failure  to 
gain  capital.  "Why  not  use  the  surplus 
to  help  these  fellows  start?  In  a  republic 
the  great  aim  is  to  prevent,  money  and 
financial  power  from  working  into  the 
hands  of  a  small,  privileged  class.  Wo 
evidently  cannot  prevent  such  a  thing  by¬ 
law.  It  is  one  of  the  things  where  "tee 
must  do  it  ourselves /”  The  way  to  put 
“Wall  Street”  out nf_  illegitimate  business 
is  to  refuse  to  imitate  ‘“Wall  Street” 
methods  of  plunder.  The  daily  papers  are 
full  of  talk  about  ‘“flappers”  or  '“shifters.” 
A  “flapper”  has  been  defined  as  “’one  who 
flaps.”  And  what  does  she  flap?  Esunlly 
a  flag  on  which  is  displayed  the  foolish 
pride  or  the  feeble  character  of  her  par¬ 
ents.  Many  a  "flapper”  today  represents 
the  failure  to  put  to  full  use  something 
that  often  flaps  on  a  roof — a  shingle  1 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  we  are  old-fashioned  about  schools, 
too.  That  is  why  my  women  folks  are 
drilling  away  at  these  children.  There  is 
little  theory  about,  this — it's  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sad  facts.  A  test  was  recently  made 
at  one  of  our  State  Normal  Schools.  A 
class  of  70  girls  who  entered  this  school 
were  asked  such  questions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  .  , 

If  you  can  rend  75  pages  in  two  hours, 
how  long  will  it  take  you  to  read  a  book 
of  TOO  pages? 

What  is  the  yearly  interest  on  a  $o00 
Liberty  bond  paying  414  P*‘r  cent  inter¬ 
est  ? 

A  recipe  calls  for  throe  pounds  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  to  two  pounds  of  brown. 
IIow  much  of  each  is  needed  for  20  pounds 
of  mixture? 

There  ywre  25  of  these  questions,  and 
4S  of  these  would-be  young  teachers  ran 
below  70  per  cent  in  trying  to  answer 
them  :  some  of  them  as  loyv  as  20  per  cent. 
In  a  simple  English  examination  they 
were  as  low.  or  even  worse.  Yet  these  are 
the  girls  who  are  expected  to  go  out  and 
teach  our  children,  nod  the  Btnte  insists 
that  only  normal  school  graduates  shall 
teach!  This  yens  in  New  Jersey,  which 
State  is  said  to  be  ahead  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  in  educational  progress. 
Mv  explanation  for  this  serious  state  of 
affairs  is  that  the  educators  have  forced 
the  study  of  so  many  fads  and  unessential 
things  into  our  schools  that  our  children 
are  no  longer  well  drilled  in  the  essential 
things  of  education.  In  a  way  it  is-  Jike 
setting  the  blind  to  teach  the  blind.  "What 
sort,  of  arithmetic  and  English  will  chil¬ 
dren  he  guilty  of  if  taught  by  gilds, who 
cannot  answer  these  simple  questions? 
One  of  our  little  girls,  in  her  English  les¬ 
son.  was  taught,  that  an  axiom  is  a  ‘'self- 
evident  truth.”  Therefore,  in  her  essay 
she  wrote :  “5Ve  must  always  tell  an 
axiom  !"  Well,  why  not? 

‘‘Rut  what  do  they  teneli  in  place  of 
the  old  essentials?” 

Mother  heaves  a  deep  sigh  as  she 
finishes  her  tutoring,  and  gets  ready  to  go 
upstairs.  Bhe  pauses  by  the  door,  and. 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  interpreting 
things  to  a  deaf  man.  says  "This!” 

It  is  accompanied  by  a  very  fair  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  modern  dnmye.  The  lady  is 
not  as  graceful  perhaps  as  on  that  happy 
day  nearly  10  long  years  ago  when  T  tried 
to  dance  with  her — and  stepped  on  her 
foot !  But  I  understand. 

*  4c  *  *  * 

Cherry-top  has  mastered  his  algebra, 
and  can  turn  to  happier  tilings.  The 
trout-fishing  season  opens  next  week,  and 
the  B addle  River  is  well  stocked.  The 
hoy  inis  his  license.  It  describes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  five  feet 
nine  inches,  and  145  pounds  weight.  M  e'l  ! 
well!  I  never  did  think  it!  Cau  this  be 
the  little,  red-beaded  baby  I  tucked  under 
m,v  arm  and  carried  so  easily  years  ago? 
The  old  license  was  $1 ;  now  it’s  $1.50. 
You  see.  they  nne  after  us  all  with  this 
tax  burden.  I  tell  mv  boys  that  if  we 
are  to  pay  the  soldiers’  bonus,  we  shall  be 
faced  to  tax  all  luxuries  and  amusements. 
"T  think  every  hoy  who  plays  baseball 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  $1  and  wear  a 
badge.” 

I  say  it  to  try  him.  And  he  agrees 
to  it.  I.ike  most  of  youth,  he  thinks  this 
nation  should  show  the  color  of  its  grati¬ 
tude  in  cash.  Hie  isn’t  much  concerned 
about  where  that  rash  is  to  come  from, 
but  he  will  contribute  his  dollar. 

IT.  W.  C. 


How  to  Get 
Heat  Comfort 


There  are  three  big  essentials  to 
insure  heat  comfort:  to  get  a  good 
heater;  to  select  it  carefully  for  style 
and  size;  to  have  it  properly  installed. 
Any  International  Heater  is  a  Good 
Heater.  But  the  right  selection  of 
type,  style  and  size  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Houses  differ  and  so  do  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  them.  But  there 
is  an  exact  style  and  size  Internation¬ 
al  Heater  to  meet  each  set  of  con¬ 
ditions. 

What  is  it  worth  to  have  the  right 
choice  assured  ?  How  much  would 
you  pay  to  insure  yourself  against 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  correct¬ 
ing  a  mistake  ?  Remember  that  the 
selection  of  a  heater  should  come 
rarely  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime. 

You  can  have  this  assurance  of 
right  choice  absolutely  Free. 

We  make  all  types  of  standard  heaters. 
Hence  we  can  and  do  give  entirely  un¬ 
prejudiced  advice  concerning  type,  size,  etc. 
that  will  give  best  Satisfaction  at  lowest 
cost.  A  good  reputation  of  75  years  stand¬ 
ing  is  one  result  of  this  policy. 

Send  for  our  catalog.  With  the 
catalog  we  send  a  simple  chart 
and  question  blank.  These  re - 
turned,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  valuable  advice  you  need. 


InTERH/TTIOn/lL 
OnEPIPE  He/tters 

Rte.  U.  S.  Pm.  Off. 

This  heater  suits  more  sets 
of  conditions  surrounding 
farm  homes  than  any  type 
of  heater  we  make.  Where 
it  fits,  it  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install  and  use. 
Keeps  the  cellar  cool  as 
ever.  Write  for  “Onepipe” 
catalog. 


Hot  Water 
Boiler 


School 

Heater 


Steam 

Boiler 


HITERIMTIOIML 

-  -  -  6-26  MONaoe  ST.,  unc*.  N.  V. 

K3  Cl  Er  Convenient  distributing  points  1 Jr 

I  1  !■  1  k  nrovide  for  nromnt  shipments.  ©  ■  ©  ■  ■  ■  " 


Users  say:  ** GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


Gray 
$1. 40 
1.00 
2.10 
2. B0 
2. SO 
3.00 


Fabric 

$7.50 

8.00 

9.50 

12.50 

13.50 

14.50 

15.50 

10.50 

17.50 

18.50 
20.00 
23.00 
25.00 


•Style  Bead- 


We  now  fill  orders  for  30x3'/2  Straight  Side  Cords — $15.00. 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4 — $6.00. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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RURALISMS 


Seedling  Tomatoes  Damp  Off 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  tomatoes  dying 
after  they  first  come  up?  The  roots  turn 
brown,  and  they  drop  over  and  wilt  down. 

Campbell.  N.  V.  MRS.  C.  W. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than 
seedlings  of  tomatoes  “damping  off,”  as  it 
is  called.  A  minute  fungus  spreads  over 
the  bed  or  box  and  cuts  the  stems  at  the 
surface,  and  the  plants  wilt  down  at  once. 
Some  think  that  stirring  the  soil  and 
dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  between 
the  rows  wall  check  it.  I  lmvc  found  the 
best  way  When  a  few  plants  show  signs  of 
damping  is  carefully  to  lift  the  remainder 
of  flic  plants  and  transplant  them  into 
fresh  soil  in  other  boxes,  lifting  them  on  a 
knife  Made,  and  not  pulling  them.  I  have 
plants  treated  in  this  way  which  are  now 
large  enough  to  go  into  the  cold  frames. 
Dusting  the  soil  with  sulphur  will  do  no 
harm,  but  I  never  found  that:  it  stopped 
the  fungus.  w.  f.  massey. 


New  Varieties  of  Apples 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  X.  Y„  sends  out  the  following 
circular  regarding  new  apple  varieties, 
which  have  proved  superior  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds: 

The  Cortland  apple  was  developed  at 
the  station,  and  is  a  seedling  from  a  cross 
of  T>en  Davis  with  McIntosh.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  most  promising  apple 
for  New  York,  New  England  and  the 
commercial  apple  regions  of  Canada.  The 
fruits  are  larger,  brighter  in  color,  and 
of  the  same  excellent  flavor  ns  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  but.  they  ripen  later  aud  keep 
longer,  thus  extending  the  season  for  the 
desirable  Mein  tosh  type  of  apple.  The 
Cortland  also  colors  better  on  heavy  soils, 
and  will  probably  succeed  wherever  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  grown. 

The  Tioga  is  a  station  seedling  from  a 
cross  between  Sutton  and  Northern  Spy. 
It  is  described  as  a  yellow  apple,  with  an 
occasional  blush.  It  is  a  late  Winter 
apple,  retaining  its  flavor  until  late  iu  the 
season. 

Golden  Delicious  is  described  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  golden-yellow  apple,  with  excellent, 
flavor,  and  very  late-keeping  qualities. 
Also,  the  trees  are  hardy  and  quite  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  as  to  how 
widely  adapted  the  variety  is  to  the  apple 
regions  of  the  country. 

,  At  present  the  station  is  propagating 
eight  new  seedling  apples  which,  in  the 
near  future,  will  be  distributed  for  fur¬ 
ther  testing  regarding  their  adaptability 
to  other  apple  regions. 


That’s  why  growers  are  dusting  to  control  brown  rot  on  peaches,  codling 
moth  and  scab  on  apples,  plum  curculio,  and  other  diseases  and  insects 


Being  twice  as  fine  as  flour  particles,  in  a  given  time  with  one-fifth  the  usual 
Dosch  Dusts  penetrate  out-of-the-way  labor  of  other  methods, 
places  on  foliage  and  crop  and  then, 

with  the  aid  of  a  special  sticker  mater-  There  are  no  heavy  rigs  to  get  mired, 

ial,  they  stick  like  glue.  no  water  to  haul,  no  intricate  machin¬ 

ery.  Dosch  Dusting  Machinery  is  light, 
They  destroy  the  diseases  and  insects  simple  in  construction,  and  designed  to 
that  hurt  your  crops.  Dosch  Dusts  are  meet  actual  field  conditions.  Soggy 
chemically  correct.  -The  various  com-  ground  is  no  handicap  to  dusting, 
binations  made  for  practically  every 
kind  of  crop  and  enemy  are  the  result 
of  years  of  investigation,  research  and 
experience.  We  are  specialists  in  the 
control  of  your  profit-destroyers. 

You  Can  Dust  Quickly  and  Easily 

The  need  for  crop  protection  some¬ 
times  arises  quickly.  Often  there  is  but 
a  limited  time  during  which  treatment  See  the  nearest  dealer  who  sells  Dosch 
should  be  given.  Here  again,  dusting  Dusts  and  Dusting  Machinery,  or 

wins,  for  more  acreage  can  be  dusted  write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 

Dosch  Chemical  Company,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor,  F.  A.  Frazier,  283  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dosch  Orchard  Duster  with 
Delco-Light  Engine 


■n Dosch 
CY  Traction 

Power 

Vegetable  Duster 

SpecidlOffer>D05CH  Garden 
Duster  and  one  pound  of  DUST 
lor  vegetable  and  flower  dtstmg  f 


Dusting  Costs  Less 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  dusting,  it 
actually  costs  less  than  other  methods. 
Ease  of  application,  economy  of  labor 
and  less  expensive  machinery  bring  the 
costs  of  fungicide  and  insecticide  appli¬ 
cations  to  their  lowest  possible  point. 


Write  for  Bulletins 

Our  Research  Department 
has  prepared  a  number  of 
free  bulletins  which  deal 
with  the  protection  of  crops. 
Write  for  them.  Also  write 
the  details  of  any  problem 
in  the  protection  of  crops 
that  puzzles  you.  Get 
“Dusting  and  Spraying  the 
Apple”  by  Geo.  E.  Sanders. 


Culture  of  Cannas 

V  ill  you  toll  me  kind  of  soil  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  best,  adapted  for  young  Cannas? 

Prattsville,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  S.  T. 

The  same  soil  and  fertilizer  conditions 
desirable  for  corn  are  best  suited  for  Gan¬ 
nas.  They  require  a.  warm,  rich,  moist, 
triable  soil,  with  full  sun.  They  are  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  and  should  uot  he  planted 
tmt  until  settled  warm  weather.  Where 
the  plants  are  to  give  a  deuse  mass  effect, 
they  should  be  planted  only  one  foot 
apart,  blit  for  fine  individual  plants,  they 
should  be  set  three  feet  apart.  Pick  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  wilt,  to  prevent 
seed  formation,  which  will  lessen  bloom, 
while  the  faded  flowers  mar  the  general 
effect. 


.  A  Cf  X 


This  marvelous  One-Man  Wheelbarrow  Stump-Puller 
actually  has  the  strength  of  672  men.  It  is  today 
the  marvel  of  all  Land  Clearing  Demonstrations, 
Positively  outclassed  all  competition  last  season  f 
by  pulling  64  stumps  in  3  hours — ONE  man  doing  all  i 
the  work  of  operating  machine  and  hitching  to  stumps.  M 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


prove 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  c*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


My  machine  0  a, 
wonder.  Have 

ready  foe 
the  do w.— 
6 e  u  m  p a  all 
pulled  » It  h 
\  the  Martin- 

v.  1°°“  Isreal 
Phillip*.  Ake- 
Icy,  Mina. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Try  the  Martinson. 
I  ou  will  be  glad  of 
it  as  long  as  you 
. y  w  live* 

i  ~v._. 


Write  for  full 
particulars. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  I'nion,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
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Advertising  rates.  11  00  per  attain  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknow  n  to  us  ;  mid  easli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tliis  |ja|«>r  is  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  poKsllile  preeuntion  anil  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only  Rut  to  mnVo  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  Iosh 
to  paid  Ktibsri  ihent  wisiaiued  by  irtmiuut  silty  delibemte  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible!  advertisers  or  tiiisleoiliiiir  Hilvui  tlsetiieiits  in  our  eoluiiuis,  and  any 
snob  swiiulU  r  will  bo  imblltuy  r't|iatu<i|,  Wo  a  to  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust,  differences  or  mistakes  teUweru  on r  subsrribers  anil  honest. 
res|iouslble  bouses,  wlielbrr  ailveflisers  or  not-  We  willingly  use  fiur  Rood 
o aid's  to  this  end,  but  silel!  ease-  should  out  be  confused  with  dishonest 
trimaaetions,  We  jirotecr,  subscribi  in  uyniust  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  nuietione.l  by  Mm  courts. 
Notice  <if  tbe  "OriiplalTit  must  le-  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  t  ime  of 
tlm  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkeh  when  writing’  the  advertiser. 


H five  me  from  the  friends  icho  never  disagree.  No 
flint  can  ever  strike  sparks  out  of  soft  soap.  With¬ 
out  sparks  there  can  be  no  flame.  Without  flame 
there  can  be  no  light!  Without  light  tee  are  in  utter 
darkness. 

UK 

NUMBER  of  readers  write  asking  if  we  have 
noted  what  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
are  saying  about  Hubam  clover.  Yes,  we  have  read 
their  reports  with  great  interest.  As  a  rule  the 
stations  claim  that  no  report  on  a  new  plant  should 
he  made  until  at  least  three  years'  trial.  Most  of 
them  have  not  tried  Huham  more  than  one  or 
two  seasons.  We  think  their  reports  are  aimed, 
not  so  much  at  the  new  plant  as  at  the  very  high 
price  demanded  for  the  seed.  As  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  should  know  by  this  time.  Hubam  is  simply  an 
annual  form  of  Sweet  clover.  The  old-fashioned 
sort  requires  two  years  for  lull  maturity,  while  the 
llubam  makes  its  growth,  including  seed,  in  one 
year.  Most  of  the  stations  thus  far  reporting  state 
that  the  llubam  is  inferior  to  the  old  clover.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  vigorous  arraignment  of  it  is  made  by 
the  Wisconsin  Station,  as  follows: 

Where  tin-  crop  was  grown  as  a  cultivated  crop  tinder 
garden  conditions  in  rows,  live  bushels  of  seed  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  acre.  When  grown  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  crop  may  prove  of  value  to  bee  men  as  a  honey 
crop.  As  long  as  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  seed  it  will  pay  to  grow  it  for  seed,  hut 
so  far  the  experiments  fail  to  show  that  it  is  a  crop 
that  can  begin  to  compare  with  our  common  clovers  and 
Alfalfa  as  a  forage  crop.  There  is  a  possibility  for  it 
as  an  emergency  hay  crop,  hut  its  worth  has  not  as  yet 
been  demonstrated  in  Wisconsin. 

Probably  “not  yet  been  demonstrated”  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  ease.  It  is  our  judgment  that  these 
statements  would  have  been  modified  if  the  stations 
hail  not  felt  that  llubam  seed  was  being  boomed  at 
an  extravagant  price.  We  have  never  advised  our 
readers  to  pay  these  high  prices  except  for  experi¬ 
ment  samples  of  seed.  No  manorial  or  hay  plant 
can  ever  give  profitable  returns  at  such  figures.  Our 
prophecy  is  that  when  Hubam  seed  gpts  down  to  20 
cents  a  pound  it  will  he  noted  one  of  the  best  ma- 
nu rial  plants.  We  will  not  take  hack  one  word  we 
have  said  for  Huham.  We  have  great  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  the  station  scientists,  hut  they  have 
been  wrong  before  now  in  their  estimates  of  values 
and  efficiency.  The  great  trouble  with  Huham  is 
that  the  seed  costs  too  much  at  this  time.  When 
increased  production  pulls  down  the  price  we  shall 
find  a  worthy  companion  for  the  other  great  legumes. 

PH 

E  think  the  article  on  the  first  page  gives 
sound  advice  about  the  analysis  of  a  hen. 
We  have  dozens  of  questions  about  how  to  cull  the 
drones  out  of  a  flock.  Telling  how  to  do  it  on  paper 
is  harder  than  trying  to  describe  bridge-grafting.  A 
man  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  might  work  out 
both  propositions  if  he  were  forced  to  do  so.  hut  in 
these  days  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  before  we  can  work  it  properly.  The  sim¬ 
ple  rules  given  in  this  article  will  help.  There  have 
always  been  shrewd  poultrymen  who  were  able  to 
select  the  good  layers.  Some  followed  one  system 
and  some  another.  It  was  like  the  long  and  slow 
accumulation  of  facts  which  precedes  every  develop¬ 
ment  of  science.  Expert  poultrymen  collected  these 
facts  and  indications,  proved  and  adapted  them, 
until  they  have  developed  a  genuine  science  of  lien 
analysis.  It  is  easier  for  an  expert  to  select  a  good 
laying  hen  than  for  a  dairy  expert  to  select  a  high- 
class  cow.  It  has  now  become  not  only  more  im- 
]K>rtant  hut  easier  to  cull  out  the  drones  than  to  mix 
and  feed  a  balanced  ration.  For  what  is  the  use  of 
feeding  a  hen  on  a  fully  balanced  ration  if  she  con¬ 
tributes  most  of  it  to  flesh,  feathers  and  waste? 


WE  asked  our  questions  about  Senator  Wm.  M. 

Calder  in  good  faith.  Wlmt  has  he  done  to 
deserve  the  votes  of  farmers  for  a  second  term  in 
the  Fulled  States  Senate?  The  first  reply  comes 
from  a  woman.  It  is  short:  we  print  il  here,  en¬ 
tire  : 

1 ’lease  agitate  one  matter.  The  farmers  do  not  want 
United  States  Senator  Calder  for  another  term.  It  was 
lie  who  promoted  the  curse  of  national  daylight  saving, 
which  is  now  being  locally  adopted  in  many  places.  It 
is  lie  who  is  now  trying  to  nullify  the  value  of  the  pure 
food  and  drugs  act  of  1006.  under  the  guise  of  an 
amendment  (o  that  act.  The  Calder  hill,  if  passed,  will 
deprive  every  city  and  State  of  the  power  to  supervise 
and  control  the  sale  of  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  including  eoeoanut  oil  compounds. 

MRS.  ANDREW  BROOKS. 

It  is  said  that  a  woman  will  have  the  last  word; 
here  she  gets  in  the  first  one.  We  think  her  state¬ 
ments  regarding  Mr.  Calder’s  position  on  these  two 
questions  are  correct.  Here  are  two  Issues  which 
vitally  affect  this  farm  woman.  What  has  Senator 
Calder  done  while  at  Washington  iu  service  to  agri¬ 
culture  to  offset  these  evidently  negative  acts?  Let 
us  give  the  Senator’s  farmer  friends  a  chance  to 
answer. 

W 

N  page  456  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  printed  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  wanted  a  place  to  work  on 
a  farm  where  she  might  have  a  home  and  a  chance 
to  educate  her  little  girl.  Nearly  250  people  have 
already  written  offering  opportunities  which  seem 
more  or  less  attractive.  Several  men  suggest  mar¬ 
riage.  a  few  others  seem  to  think  they  are  conferring 
a  great  favor,  but  for  the  most  part  the  letters  indi¬ 
cate  a  great  desire  to  obtain  help  and  a  willingness 
to  he  fair.  Of  course,  where  there  are  250  applicants 
and  only  one  woman  there  will  he  at  least  240  disap¬ 
pointed  people,  but  the  incident  shows  anew  the  des¬ 
perate  need  of  household  help  in  the  country.  This 
woman  frankly  states  that  she  has  a  child  who  must 
live  with  her.  Judging  from  past  experience  wo 
thought  that  would  end  the  matter  for  •most  farm 
people,  but  evidently  the  labor  problem  is  so  hard 
that  the  child  will  prove  welcome.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  the  woman  with  one  child  makes 
a  good  combination.  The  right  sort  of  a  woman  has 
ambitions  for  her  child  which  usually  overcome  sel¬ 
fishness  or  desire  to  wander  on  her  own  part.  She 
will  usually  prove  steady  and  faithful  if  she  can  feel 
that  her  child  is  to  have  opportunity.  And  what 
finer  crop  can  your  farm,  or  any  other  farm,  pro¬ 
duce  than  a  good  citizen  who  owes  opportunity  to 
you  and  your  home?  We  think  there  are  thousands 
of  women  who.  if  they  could  he  assured  of  a  self- 
respecting  home  for  their  child,  would  gladly  go  to 
the  country  and  give  faithful  and  needed  service. 
We  think  there  are  many  of  them  right  in  the  R. 
N.-Y,  family,  only  waiting  opportunity. 

* 

Whore  eight  tons  of  stall  manure  and  220  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  are  used  per  acre  on  corn  the  increase  over 
the  average  unmanured  yield  is  24  bushels  of  corn.  15 
bushels  of  wheat  and  2.414  lbs.  of  hay  to  the  rotation. 

The  average  unmanured  yield  on  this  land  is  35 
bushels  of  corn,  14  bushels  of  wheat  and  2,815  lbs.  of 
hay. 

IIEKE  figures  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
refer  to  a  three-year  rotation — one  frequently 
followed  in  the  Central  West.  Manure  Is  put  on  the 
sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn.  Wheat  and  grass 
are  seeded  after  corn  is  harvested,  the  grass  follow¬ 
ing  the  wheat.  That  means  one  manuring  for  the 
three  years.  The  use  of  the  phosphate  supplies  what 
the  soil  naturally  needs  and  what  the  manure  lacks. 
The  fact  is  that  lime  and  phosphates  are  elements 
most  needed  in  the  great  majority  of  our  soils.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  soil  in  the  East  which 
has  been  in  cultivation  50  years  or  more  that  does 
not  need  both  of  these  minerals.  Ground  limestone 
is  needed  not  only  as  a  plant  food,  but  as  an  organ¬ 
izer  or  renovator  of  the  soil.  Phosphorus  is  abso¬ 
lutely  needed  as  plant,  food.  The  phosphates  bal¬ 
ance  the  manure  and  practically  double  its  value. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  all  got  to  learn. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  Government  reports  farm  wages 
in  the  United  States  dropped  27  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-third  during  1021.  The  average 
reported  is  $42.22  per  month,  without  board,  and 
$20.14  with  hoard.  The  farmer,  however,  gained 
nothing  on  the  reduction,  because  the  products  lie 
sold  dropped  about  the  same  percentage.  Retail 
food  prices  are  reported  to  have  dropped  27  per  cent. 
The  decline  in  farm  wages  was  heaviest  in  the  Smith 
and  North  Central  States  just  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  smaller  decline  was  in  the  industrial 
regions. 


April  8,  1922 

N  April  1  the  milk  situation  was  disturbed  and 
uncertain.  On  that  date  the  sale  of  milk  by 
the  Dairymen’s  League  ceased,  and  the  League  no 
longer  functions  as  a  selling  agency.  The  pooling 
association  which  was  organized  within  the  League 
to  handle  the  milk  reports  sales  monthly  for  about 
42.000  dairymen.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
League  had  about  80,000  active  dairymen  in  its 
membership,  so  that  according  to  this  estimate 
something  like  one-half  the  number  of  old  members 
of  the  League  arc  in  the  pool. 

The  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  and  the  spokesmen  for  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  prices  and  terms  for  April  milk.  The 
terms  proposed  by  the  association  would,  if  accepted 
by  the  dealers,  give  the  pooled  milk  the  advantage 
of  the  liquid  milk  prices;  and  the  other  milk  would 
have  to  go  for  wlmt  it  would  bring  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  classes.  The  association  holds  this  would  he 
entirely  legal.  The  attorney  for  the  Federation  of 
Milk  Dealers,  however,  asserted  that  It  would  leave 
the  members  subject  to  the  Sherman  anti-trust,  law, 
and  advised  against  the  acceptance  af  the  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  Federation.  As  a  result  the  negotiations 
failed. 

The  present  information,  however,  is  that,  acting 
independently  of  the  Federation,  the  Borden’s  Com¬ 
pany  has  agreed  to  the  terms.  Inquiry  at  the  Bor¬ 
den  office  resulted  in  the  information  that  Borden’s 
had  bought  their  full  supply  of  milk  from  the  pool¬ 
ing  association,  and  would  not  ho  in  the  market  for 
any  more  milk,  and  that  milk  from  producers  who 
wore  not  in  the  pool  would  not  be  accepted.  It  is 
said  that  two  small  dealers  and  the  dry  milk  com¬ 
pany  had  followed  the  Bordens'  lead.  All  of  the 
orher  dealers,  including  Sheffield  Farms  and  Empire 
Dairy  Company,  have  announced  that  they  have 
declined  the  Association’s  offer,  and  that  they  will 
buy  milk  as  heretofore  from  all  producers  who  bring 
their  milk  and  pay  the  same  price  to  all.  We  have 
not  been  able  at  this  time  to  find  that  any  uniform 
price  has  been  fixed  by  them. 

It.  is  not  thought  that  the  city  supply  will  he  in 
any  way  affected.  The  regular  Supply  will  come 
through  either  one  channel  or  the  other.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  some  competition  in  the  city  wholesale 
trade  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  as  yet  there 
is  no  apparent  disposition  to  further  disturb  the 
city  market. 

* 

S  we  predicted  when  the  conference  over  arma¬ 
ment  adjourned,  the  United  States  Senate  rati¬ 
fied  all  the  treaties.  There  was  some  sharp  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  l’or  ratification, 
hut  the  friends  of  the  treaty  won.  with  several  votes 
to  spare.  We  think  most  Americans  recognized  the 
fact  that  these  treaties  are  not  all  that  they  should 
he.  There  are  possibilities  of  danger  in  all  of  them, 
but  the  chief  thing  that  carried  them  through  was 
the  thought  that  this  was  the  first  real  effort  to  set¬ 
tle  such  things  by  world  arbitration  and  not  by  war. 
Most  of  our  people  felt  that  it  would  he  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  fail  to  endorse  the  first  serious  attempt  in 
the  world’s  history  to  discuss  peace  in  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  way,  viz.,  dropping  the  weapons  which  are  used 
in  war.  There  are,  of  course,  able  men  and  women 
who  insist  that  these  treaties  mean  American  sur¬ 
render  and  future  trouble,  hut  the  groat  majority  of 
Americans  arc  so  weary  of  war  and  its  burdens  that 
they  welcome  anything  that  even  looks  like  peace. 
We  think  one  of  the  most  alarming  world  indica¬ 
tions  is  the  apparent  revival  of  the  old  hereditary 
feeling  between  England  and  France. 


Brevities 

Tiie  knife  for  black  knot  on  plum. 

Many  an  argument  is  nothing  but  noise. 

There  will  be  a  heavy  planting  of  Sudan  grass  this 
year. 

A  gracious  word  to  the  living  beats  a  gravestone  to 
the  dead. 

The  surest  thing  about  heredity  is  that  man  is  born 
to  trouble. 

Tobacco  as  a  medicine  for  hens  cleans  out  intestinal 
worms.  In  the  form  of  cigarettes  it  makes  many  a 
human  into  a  worm. 

One  <>f  the  simplest  things  about  successful  fertilizing 
is  that  40  lbs.  of  phosphates  with  each  ton  of  stable 
manure  will  surely  pay. 

A  New  York  man  lias  just  secured  a  verdict  from 
his  landlord  for  $2,500  for  the  death  of  a  baby.  The 
landlord  failed  to  keep  the  house  heated  to  an  average 
of  OS  degrees,  and  il  was  claimed  death  resulted  from 
this  lark  of  heat.  The  original  demand  was  for  $10,000. 

We  are  getting  information  about  ferrets.  We  find 
that  many  readers  do  not  know  what  a  ferret  is.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  ferret  does  not  kill  many  rats,  but  he 
drives  them  away.  There  is  no  question  that  he  will 
kill  chickens  if  lie  gets  a  chance,  like  his  relative,  the 
weasel. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tramps  for  Farm  Work 

The  associations  which  have  been  furnishing  food 
and  lodgings  for  idle  men  and  liohoes  generally  in 
the  city  of  New  York  during  the  Winter  are  looking 
hopefully  to  the  Spring  operations  in  the  country 
with  the  hope  of  finding  work  for  these  men  on  the 
farms.  Some  of  the  associations  are  reported  as 
having  fed  and  housed  from  two  to  three  thousand 
homeless  men  a  night  for  some  months.  Without 
going  into  the  effects  of  liberal  voluntary  charity, 
the  service  as  a  whole  is  a  work  of  mercy.  It  re¬ 
lieves  want  and  suffering.  It  is  a  worthy  service 
to  humanity,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  good 
people  concerned  with  the  burden  should  seek  to 
throw  the  objects  of  their  charity  upon  their  own 
resources  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will,  however,  serve  no  good  purpose  to  send 
tiie.se  men  to  the  farms.  The  purpose  to  do  so  comes 
from  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the 
men  and  an  utter  failure  to  understand  farm  work. 
The  great  majority  of  them  never  worked  on  a 
farm,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  A  small  number 
probably  had  some  little  experience  sometime  on  the 
farm,  hut  they  are  out  of  practice,  and  it  would  take 
weeks  and  months  to  harden  them  into  the  work. 
More  serious  yet,  the  great  bulk  of  these  people  have 
no  serious  purpose  to  work  any  place.  They  are 
the  riff-raff  of  society.  They  are  the  product  of  the 
city.  They  have  no  place  in  the  country.  They  will 
go  for  (lie  sake  of  the  change  and  (he  travel;  hut 
to  send  them  to  the  farms  can  only  result  in  expense 
and  disappointment.  If  carefully  selected,  some 
acceptable  help  may  be  found  in  this  big  burden  of 
homeless  men  and  idle  loafers;  but  if  sent  to  the 
farms  without  careful  and  rigid  selection  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities  they  promise  to  he  a  nuisance  to 
country  communities  and  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
expense  to  Individual  farmers.  A  recently  published 
book,  “Emmett  Lawler,”  gives  a  strong  story  of  life 
in  the  “underworld,”  where  many  of  these  men  live. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Bonus  Question 

We  have  received  various  letters  regarding  the 
proposed  bonus  to  he  paid  the  soldiers.  These  let¬ 
ters  divide  into  three  classes.  Many  of  them  arc 
from  men  of  middle  age.  who  commend  The  It. 
N.-Y.’s  position  in  the  matter.  A  few  are  from  hot¬ 
headed  young  men,  who  are  certainly  direct  and 
forcible.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
one  young  soldier  wrote  his  father.  We  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  printing  such  language  in  The  It.  N.-Y., 
but  in  no  other  way  can  we  show  our  people  just 
how  these  young  fellows  feel.  This  is  the  exact 
language  of  a  genuine  letter: 

The  Rtral  New-Yorker  has  evidently^  boon  bought 
in  body  and  solo  by  the  same  self  centered  interests  that 
run  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  They  are  evidently  capi¬ 
talists  opposed  to  ex-service  men.  The  editor  (spelled 
from  now  on  in  small  letters)  has  lowered  himself  three 
inches  below  dirt  level  by  his  attitude  toward  t lie  men 
that  kept  the  Hnn.s  from  telling  HIM  what  to  print  in 
THEIR  paper,  now,  thanks  to  the  men  who  served, 
still  his  own  source  of  dividends.  *  *  *  If  yon  are. 
any  kind  of  a  Dad  at  all,  you  will  write  this  damned 
editor — upon  whom  I  invoke  the  curse  of  every  man 
who  really  fought,  and  enclose  this  letter  with  it. 

We  have  boys  of  our  own  and  can  remember  our 
own  youth,  and  do  not  therefore  take  this  seriously. 
Our  own  hoys  would  never  write  us  like  that! 

The  above  extract  shows  how  some  of  the  soldiers 
feel.  Here  is  another  letter  which,  we  think,  is  a 
fairer  statement  of  the  ordinary  soldier’s  opinion: 

I  note  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  that  yon  seem 
confident  that  the  gnat  majority  of  our  people  an-  in 
favor  of  providing  for  the  soldiers  in  some  way.  Yon 
base  your  assumption  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
States  have  voted  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a 
nationwide  vote  taken  at  this  time  would  have  an 
entirely  different  result?  The  war  is  not.  so  close  to 
us  as  it  was  at  that  time  and  we  have  a  better  per¬ 
spective.  And.  further,  1  doubt  if  those  who  are  now 
paying  taxes  for  a  State  bonus  would  he  anxious  to 
superimpose  on  these  a  further  tax  for  a  Federal  bonus. 
The  soldiers  were  men  who  were  young  and  chosen 
because  of  their  fine  physical  condition  in  other  words, 
those  of  the  population  who  are  best  fitted  to  earn  their 
own  living.  Does  it  seem  fitting  to  impose  a  tax  burden 
on  the  whole  community  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
present  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  best  aide  to  iook 
after  itself? 

When  I  took  up  arms  for  the  Dili  tod  States  1  was 
prepared  to  give  everything  1  had  for  the  cause.  That 
I  did  not  lay  down  my  life  for  it  was  purely  a  matter 
of  chance.  The  whine  of  those  soldiers  who  are  de¬ 
manding  a  bonus  seems  to  me  similar  to  the  whine  of 
a  small  child  who  wants  to  eat  Ids  rake  and  have  it.  too. 

1  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  men.  women  and  ehil- 
dien  who  will  have  to  pay  this  bonus,  to  come  out 
strongly  against  it.  reoi.vai.d s,  Parker. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  tries  to  give  its  readers  the  truth 
about  public  matters — not  any  distorted  view  or 
attempt  to  prejudice  the  public.  From  what  we  can 
learn  we  believe  that  the  bonus  bill  will  he  enacted 
into  law.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  great  majority.  We  think  the  Senate  will  add 
some  plan  for  raising  the  money,  and  then  pass  it 
on  to  the  President.  Here  is  a  typical  letter  from  a 


man  of  middle  age  who  represents  the  thought  of 
thousands  more  like  him  : 

The  giving  of  a  bonus  Is  not  only  wholly  wrong  in 
principle,  blit  it  would  mark  the  entering  wedge  of  an 
attempted  exploitation  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  made 
which  would  dishonor  the  present  generation  of  young 
men  to  the  end  of  their  ilnys.  While  these  young  men 
•  an  say  much  truthfully  with  regard  to  the  selfishness 
of  some  who  stayed  at  home,  that  selfishness  cannot 
justify  an  attempted  commercialization  of  the  duty 
which  was  laid  upon  them  when  the  world — their  world 
— had  need  of  their  youth  and  strength.  It.  would 
probably  he  difficult  for  many  of  these  young  men  to 
understand  -the  sacrifices  which  others,  unable,  to  bear 
arms,  made  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  some 
of  them  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  bonus- 
seeking  efforts  of  their  leaders  do  not  express  them¬ 
selves  publicly. 

And  now,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  the 
whole  story,  we  print  the  following  from  an  ex- 
sol  dler : 

Your  editorial  on  the  bonus  is  too  evidently  the  voice 
of  a  man  who  had  no  active  part  in  the  war.  I 
mean  nothing  derogatory  by  this,  but  when  one  has 
come  to  understand  your  kindly  attitude  to  the  world 
from  reading  your  works  it  seems  worth  while  to  try  to 
give  you  the  attitude  of  the  soldier  who  served  in 
France. 

Those  Americans  who  rest  in  consecrated  ground 
after  paying  the  supreme  sacrifice  are  the  only  men 
America  has  paid  for  their  part  in  the  war.  lint  it  is 
more  than  a  bonus  that  the  living  deserve.  What  (’di¬ 
gress  now  is  trying  to  do  is  to  satisfy  viith  cash  in 
return  for  political  prestige — the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  this  nation  has  left  unpaid. 

Now,  only  a  little  more  than  three  years  after 
Pelleu  and  the  Argonue,  no  man  is  so  without  caste  in 
this  country  its  the  ex-soldier.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  ex-soldier  who  is  without  employment  and  in 
need.  All  the  ex-soldier  ever  has  received  since  his 
return  from  France  was  the  flutter  of  a  few  handker¬ 
chiefs  at  the  dock  when  his  ship  landed. 

Patted  on  the  back,  pampered  and  praised  when  the 
war  cloud  loomed  a  menace,  these  citizen  soldiers  of 
ours  sailed  from  tho_  shores  of  their  country  with  a 
high  ideal  of  citizenship  and  patriotism  glowing  in  their 
hearts,  and  this  ideal  made  those  hearts  strong  to  en¬ 
dure  hardships  and  trials  such  as  those  of  you  who  did 
not  go  will  never  he  able  to  conceive.  They  fought 
knowing  the  nation  depended  on  them — and  they  fought 
well.  I  could  name  you  more  heroes  in  my  own  batta¬ 
lion  than  all  of  those  who  were  decorated. 

They  came  hack  expecting  gratitude.  They  did  not 
get  it.  Even  the  maimed  among  them  are  still  clamor¬ 
ing  for  relief.  That  caused  a  reaction.  The  logic  of 
their  expectancy  was  there,  hut  it  failed  of  achievement. 
Why  the  surprise  when  that,  logic  gave  place  to  the 
sophistry  which  demands: 

“These  people  were  not  worth  fighting  for.  All  they 
can  think  of  is  money.  They  made  enough  of  it  while 
we  were  fighting  on  $30  a  month.  I.et  us  collect.” 

Five  billion  dollars  cannot  pay  these  men.  They 
would  forfeit  all  claim  to  a  penny  of  it  just  to  get  back 
the  consideration,  the  kindness,  the  attention,  the  stand¬ 
ing  they  had  in  the  training  camps. 

No  soldier  wants  the  bonus.  All  soldiers  want  grati¬ 
tude.  Unfortunately  mnu.v  soldiers  have  come  to  think 
that  the  bonus  is  the  nearest  the  nation  can  come  to 
gratitude.  And  their  hungry  hearts  are  yearning  to 
be  satisfied  with  that. 

Do  you  know  that  comparatively  few  veterans  of  the 
war  are  enrolled  in  the  American  Legion?  The  major¬ 
ity  are  trying  to  forget  that  they  ever  served. 

T.  A.  PRICE. 


The  Apple  Crop;  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Slopes  Compared 

We  have  had  nnr  attention  called  to  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "Raising  Apples  Where  Only  Sage  Brurti  Brew” 
in  the  Dearborn  Independent  of  February  25.  Some 
people  think  that  this  article,  as  well  as  some  others 
relative  to  apple  production  in  the  Northwest,  hardly 
fair  to  New  York  State  and  Eastern  growing  interests, 
although  there  is  considerable  truth  in  Ilnur  statements. 
They  did  not.  however,  include  the  figures  for  the  year 
1020  in  their  report. 

Last  year  and  this  year,  tit  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  meeting  at  Rochester,  I  gave  a  report 
upon  fruit  statistics  and  marketing,  and  have  compiled 
the  following  from  these  two  reports,  together  with  a 
few  additional  comments.  Both  years  I  have  compared 
the  State  of  Washington  with  New  York  State.  This 
might  well  be  entitled  “A  Comparison  of  the  Apple  In¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State  and  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

In  1020  the  total  apple  crop  of  New  York  State  was 
55.650.000  bushels,  comprising  slightly  more  than  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  apple  crop  of  ihe  United  States,  and 
i  xeeediug  the  total  production  of  all  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  by  5.100,000  bushels.  This  ex<-ess 
equalled  the  total  production  of  all  of  the  New  England 
States  except  Maine  for  that  year. 

New  York  Stale’s  commercial  crop  (that  is,  crop 
barreled  I  for  1020  was  0.275,000  barrels,  which  was 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  of  the  United 
States,  and  exceeded  the  combined  commercial  (top 
production  of  all  of  (he  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  year  1020  except  Iowa,  I  would  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  comparative  estimated  yields  in  bushels 
of  the  States  of  New  York.  Washington  and  the  United 


States  for  the 

past  11  years 

,  which  is  as 

follows : 

Total  for 

New  York 

Washington 

United  States 

1911 . 

39.000.ft00 

3.500.000 

214,020.000 

1912 . 

44.000.000 

7.700.000 

235,220.000 

1913 . 

19.5fHl.n00 

0.900.000 

1 15,410,000 

1914 . 

49.600.000 

8.300.000 

253,200.000 

25.5S5.000 

7.300.000 

230.011.000 

1916 . 

37.300.000 

1 4,853.(100 

20 1.532.000 

1917 . 

1(5.266.000 

19,830.000 

166,749,000 

1918 . 

40.373. (tOO 

16.491.000 

109,625.000 

1919 . 

16,800.000 

25.313.000 

153.238.0tt0 

1920 . 

55.(550.000 

13,420.000 

240.442.0(H) 

1921 . 

14,340,000 

28,325.000 

102,290.000 

Note  that  From  1010  to  1021,  inclusive,  the  State  of 
New  York  produced  182,234,000  bushels,  an  average  of 
30,372.233  bushels  per  year.  In  the  same  years  the 
State  of  Washington  produced  113,272, 000  bushels,  an 
average  of  10.712.000  bushels  per  year. 

For  the  five  year  period  of  1011  to  1015  the  average 
yield  for  New  York  State  was  25,537,000  bushels,  and 
for  Washington  6,740.000  bushels.  In  1020.  New  York 
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State  produced  more  apples  than  all  of  (he  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  combined,  whereas,  in  the  year  1021, 
the  State  of  Washington  grew7  2.3,325,000  bushels,  or 
more  apples  than  the  States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia.  The  estimated  combined  yield 
of  these  States  for  the  past  year  was  23,253.000  bushels. 

The  year  1021  came  the  nearest  to  being  an  apple 
crop  failure  that  New  York  lias  experienced  in  a  great 
many  years,  and  even  in  that  year  New  York  State 
produced  more  than  one-half  as  many  apples  as  did  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  1020  census  gave  the  State 
of  Washington  credit  fnr  having  7,004,167  bearing 
apple  trees,  whereas  the  same  census  credited  New  York 
With  9.0.' •( J.OOS  hearing  apple  trees.  The  non-bearing 
apple  trees  credited  to  Washington  in  the  1020  census 
were  755.303,  whereas  the  1010  census  credited  Wash¬ 
ington  with  4.302.702  non-hearing  trees.  The  1020  cen¬ 
sus  credited  New  York  State  with  2,932,2*1  nun-bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  as  compared  with  the  1010  census  of 
2,323.575  non-bearing  apple  trees. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  State  of  Washington  is 
rapidly  falling  off  in  its  planting  of  apple  trees,  while 
New  York  State  shows  si  slight  increase  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  fair  way  to  keep  up  its  apple  production  and 
its  supremacy  as  an  apple  growiug  State.  Through  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  co-operative  packing  organizations 
and  improved  grading,  our  pack  is  being  gradually  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  no  time,  since  Western  box  apples  have 
been  upon  the  market,  has  the  margin  in  price  and 
value  between  good  quality  barreled  apples  and  good 
quality  box  apples  been  so  small. 

Our  apple  growers  in  the  commercial  apple  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  New  York  State  are  prosperous  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  as  against  this  West¬ 
ern  competition.  Well  informed  men  state  that  many 
apple  growers  in  the  Northwest  are  not  prosperous  and, 
further,  that  many  orchards  there  have  been  set  upon 
land  unsuitable  for  apple  growing,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  owners  of  many  orchards  will  ever  harvest  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  Further,  many  people  give  an  incorrect 
interpretation  of  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  total 
production  of  apples  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
the  commercial  crop,  which  is  based  upon  the  number 
of  barrels  packed  and  *old.  In  New  York  State  and 
many  of  the  Eastern  States  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  crop,  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  is  sold  locally  in 
local  markets  by  the  open  barrel,  box  and  bushel. 
Hence  the  wide  difference  between  the  total  and  com¬ 
mercial  Crop.  B.  0.  VAN  BtTREN. 

Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Representatives  of  the  State-wide  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  farmers  engaged  in  buying  or  selling  farm 
supplies  or  products  of  members  held  a  get-together  at 
Syracuse  on  March  24.  the  definite  purpose  being  to 
draft  regulations  governing  a  central  body,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  correlate  activities  of  the  various 
co-operatives.  It  will  serve  to  pass  on  the  experience 
of  one  co-operative  for  the  use  of  another,  in  order  that 
mistakes  in  organization  and  growth  may  be  eliminated. 
Results  of  the  session  will  be  reported  back  to  organi¬ 
zations  for  approval. 

The  grape  men  of  New  York  State  met  March  28  in 
Buffalo  to  continue  plans  for  co-operatively  marketing 
their  grapes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  in  the 
grape  sections  that  a  central  selling  organization  should 
be  formed  to  handle  the  grapes  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  New  York.  The 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  promoting 
this  project.  As  the  New  York  crop  is  approximately 
152,000.000  lbs.,  this  is  a  man’s  size  undertaking. 

Northern  New  York  has  had  two  good  maple  sap 
runs  and  one  fair  run.  The  amount  of  sap  in  Franklin 
County  is  much  larger  than  was  expected  early  in  the 
season.  The  initial  order  of  steel  drums,  which  hold  50 
gallons,  for  the  Maple  Sap  Producers’  Association  of 
Franklin  County  was  for  a  capacity  of  10.000  gallons. 
The  flow  has  caused  a  doubling  of  the  order.  Maple 
sugar  is  retailing  locally  in  the  north  country  for  30 
cents  a  pound. 

One  of  the  Syracuse  daily  papers  is  holding  a  ballot 
on  the  daylight  saving  plan.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  it 
are  amusing,  especially  coming  from  some  groups  who 
for  a  number  of  seasons  thought  farmers  were  unrea¬ 
sonable  for  opposing  this  law.  A  voter  writes :  “Let  the 
big  fellows  quit  early  if  they  want  to  play  golf.  They 
don't  have  to  get  up  and  report  for  7  o'clock  under  this 
system.  It’s  a  fake,  and  we  all  know  it.”  A  house¬ 
wife  writes:  “My  husband  has  to  get  up  at  4  o’clock  by 
our  time  in  the  city  to  get  to  work  at  7  o'clock  by  his 
shop  time.  It  isn’t  fair.  I  say  they  should  start  fac¬ 
tories  earlier,  if  they  want  to,  and  let  the  clocks  alone.” 
A  banker  writes:  "Daylight  saving  was  a  war  measure. 
The  war  is  over,”  A  manager  of  a  corporation  gives  a 
bit  of  humor  in  liis  reply:  “The  idea  of  saving  day¬ 
light  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war  and  originat¬ 
ed  in  England.  No  other  country  attempts  it  now. 
with  the  exception  of  some  cities  and  small  towns  in 
this  State  and  some  of  the  New  England  States.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  make  25  hours  out  of  a  day.  and 
some  people  think  that  they  really  get  an  extra  hour 
of  sunshine.  They  are  like  the  mule  that  the  old 
darkey  was  trying  to  keep  on  shavings,  lie  thought  if 
he  put  green  goggles  on  the  mule’s  eyes  the  mule  would 
think  he  was  eating  grass.  He  tried,  hut  the  mule  died. 
So  some  people  think  that  by  setting  the  clock  ahead 
they  are  getting  an  extra  hour  of  sunshine.  They  don't 
know  that  the  sun  shines  only  so  many  hours  each  day; 
that  it  rises  and  sets  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and 
that  it  never  varies  its  movement  the  millionth  part  of 
a  second.”  A  hotel  manager  says  the  new  time  is  not 
popular,  and  conflicts  with  train  schedules.  And  so  it 
goes.  Ilmv  fickle  we  mortals  are.  Last  year  and  the 
year  before  the  system  was  fine.  This  year  it  is  no 
good.  The  same  people  and  the  same  system.  The 
farmers*  point  of  view  remains  the  same. 

Farmers  are  getting  ready  for  Spring  plowing.  Some 
talk  tractors,  some  talk  horses.  Both  groups  are  posi¬ 
tive  of  their  position,  and  support  their  arguments  with 
interesting  proof.  This  plowing  question  also  involves 
the  pro  and  con  of  the  use  of  steel  points  or  east  points. 
The  fact  that  we  differ  gives  more  people  varied  occu¬ 
pations.  A. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Wasted  Hours 

There  was  a  day  I  wasted  long  ago, 

Lying  upon  a  hillside  in  the  sun — 

An  April  day  of  wind  and  drifting  clouds, 

An  idle  day  and  all  my  work  undone. 

The  little  peach  trees  with  their  coral 

skirts 

Were  dancing  up  the  hillside  in  the 
breeze ; 

The  gray  walled  meadows  gleamed  like 
bits  of  jade 

Against  the  crimson  bloom  of  maple 
trees. 

And  1  could  smell  the  warmth  of  trodden 
grass, 

The  coolness  of  a  freshly  harrowed 
Held ; 

Aud  I  could  hear  a  bluebird’s  wistful 
song 

Of  love  and  beauty  only  half  revealed. 

I  have  forgotten  many  April  days. 

But  one  there  is  that  comes  to  haunt 
me  still — 

A  day  of  feathered  trees  and  windy  skies 

Aud  wasted  hours  on  a  sunlit  hill. 

— MEOORA  AODISOX, 
in  Contemporary  Verse. 

* 

Ax  inquirer  in  South  Carolina  asks  the 
following  quest  ion : 

Will  experienced  cooks  in  light  bread 
making  tell  how  to  make  soft,  spongy 
bread  (with  no  holes)  and  smooth  and 
velvety  in  texture?  1  can't  do  this  as 
yet. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  champion  bread 
makers  will  tell  us  just  how  they  get  re¬ 
sults. 

* 

At  the  recent  flower  show  in  New 
York  the  favorite  rose  exhibited  was  Sun¬ 
burst,  a  beautiful  yellow  Hybrid  Tea, 
which  has  proved  satisfactory  iu  the  gar¬ 
den  as  well  as  the  greenhouse.  A  new 
yellow  rose  that  was  greatly  admired  was 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet.  a  large  and 
shapely  Hybrid  Tea,  soft  nankeen  yel¬ 
low.  A  new  red  rose.  Crusader,  aud  a 
rich  carmine  pink,  Mrs,  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing,  were  also  greatly  admired.  One 
very  interesting  display  was  cottage 
luncheon  tables,  it  he  idea  being  to  use 
simple  floral  decorations  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  country  garden.  The  decora¬ 
tions  were  exhibited  by  local  garden 
clubs.  The  garden  club  of  Lenox,  Mass., 
used  old-fashioned  flowers  arranged  in 
lustre  ware  pitchers  with  charming  effect. 

* 

Tiie  following  suggestions  regarding 
economy  in  handling  gas  stoves  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  American  Gas  Association. 
Many  of  the  hints  given  may  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  oil  as  well  as  gas  stoves: 

Don’t  use  the  giant  burners  on  ranges 
when  the  smaller  burners  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Don't  heat  a  koltleful  of  water  when  a 
quart  will  do. 

Don't  permit  the  gas  flame  to  overlap 
the  sides  of  a  cooking  utensil. 

Turn  out  the  gas  when  you  don’t  need 
it — matches  are  cheaper  than  gas. 

It  takes  no  mure  gas  to  cook  12  pota¬ 
toes  than  it  does  to  cook  six. 

Turn  out  the  gas  before,  not  after, 
taking  a  cooking  utensil  off  the  range. 

You  cannot  raise  the  temperature  of 
water  above  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or 
boiling  point  :  therefore,  once  the  pot 
starts  to  boil  on  the  range  reduce  the 
flame. 

Plan  your  cooking  so  as  to  make  <>ne 
burner  or  one  oven  cook  more  than  one 
article  of  food  at  the  same  time. 

Give  thought  to  the  selection  of  proper 
utensils.  Flat-bottom  utensils  with  a  base 
broader  than  the  gas  flame  are  fuel  sav¬ 
ers. 

Keep  flame  tips  on  range  and  water 
heater  burners  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  A  long,  yellow, 
smoky  flame  is  very  wasteful:  a  small, 
bine  flame  is  much  hotter  and  requires 
less  gas. 

Keep  the  copper  coils  on  your  water 
heater  bright  and  clean.  See  that  the 
door  fits  closely  when  shut. 

Do  not  use  a  gas  mantle  after  it  has 

been  broken. 

Adjust  burners  so  that  they  act  stead¬ 
ily  and  do  not  hiss. 

Keep  burners  of  gas  range  clean  by 
washing  them  in  boiling  water  and  soda 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  have  them 
dry  before  using. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Fudge  Cake 

I  saw  your  request  for  fudge  cake.  I 
am  a  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  and  T 
have  made  fudge  cake  three  years. 
I  made  one  for  a  birthday  party,  and  T 
made  the  cake  when  no  one  else  was  in 
the  house,  only  myself,  so  you  can  see  I 
did  not  have  ouy  help  from  anyone.  This 
Avas  a  party  for  big  folks,  and  they  all 
said  mine  was  the  best  cake  there. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  made  my 
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cake.  First,  I  saw  that  I  had  a  good 
fire;  have  your  oven  just  right.  Then  1 
grease  my  tins.  Then  l  break  one  egg 
in  a  large  dish  and  beat  it  well ;  then  put 
in  four  tablespoons  melted  grease;  cream 
the  two  Avell.  Add  one  cup  sugar,  put  a 
little  in  at  a  time:  cream  it  well;  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  ami 
one  teaspoon  salt  dissolved  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  water.  Stir  in  well.  Add  the.  flour 
very  slowly,  and  put  one  teaspoon  baking 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2126.  Child’s  dress,  2  to  0  years.  The 
medium  size  will  require  l1,*,  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  30,  40  or  44  in.  wide,  with  11  yards 
of  ribbon  to  trim  as  illustrated.  20  cents. 


9908.  Long-waisted  dress,  10  and  18 

years. 

9929.  Skirt  for  misses  and  small  Avom- 
en,  10  and  18  years. 

1057.  Design  for  embroidering  neck, 
sleeves  nud  lower  edge  of  a  skirt  and 
tunic. 

The  10-year  size  dress  will  require  4 
yards  of  material  44  in.  wide.  yards 

54.  The  10-year  size  skirl  will  require 
2<4  yards  of  material  ”0  in.  wide,  1% 
yards  54.  Each  20  cents. 


powder,  sifted  with  the  flour;  bake  iu 
three  layers,  t  do  not  measure  the  flour, 
but  add  enough  so  when  I  beat  the  cake 
I  can  sec  the  bottom  of  the  dish  after  my 
spoon;  Then  I  always  bake  a  sample,  so 
I  can  see  if  i  have  if  just  right. 

Filling. — One  piling  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  cocoa,  and  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  mill.;  stir  well.  Cook  un¬ 
til  it  forms  a  soft  hall  when  a  few  drops 
are  put  in  cold  water.  Then  take  from 
the  stove  and  add  a  piece  of  butter  as  big 
as  a  good,  big  chestnut,  and  a  few  drops 
of  vanilla,  and  stir  till  nearly  cold.  Then 
spread  between  layers  and  on  top. 

LAURA  MAY  GLEASON. 


Money-earning  for  Church  and  School 

If  women  could  gel  on  without  money, 
many  a  joke  were  lacking,  and  many  a 
bleak  and  ugly  space  would  not  remain 
neglected.  But  it  is  otiv  duty  and  priv¬ 
ilege  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of 
making  schools  and  churches  attractive. 
The  success  of  any  public  effort  depends 
ou  efficient  leadership  and  cheerful  fol¬ 
lowers.  Where  there  is  a  good  leader  let 
her  keep  her  place.  Iter  experience  aud 
development  will  help  all. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been 
tried  by  a  small  auxiliary  with  success. 
Bart  of  the  work  can  be  done  al  home, 
thus  saving  time  and  energy.  We  have  a 
variety  of  socials,  adapted  to  various  holi¬ 
days.  sis  Washington's  Birthday,  Hallow¬ 
e’en.  etc.  A  silver  offering  is  desirable, 
and  an  arranged  program  and  refresh¬ 
ments. 

A  parcel  post  sale  may  be  held,  par¬ 
cels  paid  for  with  postage  due. 

A  rummage  sale  is  an  annual  feature. 
All  '‘rummage"  must  be  clean  aud  in 
usable  condition. 

We  try  to  keep  some  homemade  rugs 
for  sale.  These  are  made  by  a  local 
weaver.  They  are  just  rag  rugs,  woven 
4  or  5  ft.  long,  the  chain  tied  in  knotted 
fringe.  The  chain  and  Aveaving  cost 
around  40  cents  each.  They  sold  for 
$1.50  each.  The  members  take  turns  dye¬ 
ing  the  white  rags. 

Our  big  iwent  is  a  Chrysanthemum 
show.  Each  member  pledges  to  grow 
seven  pots  of  standard  varieties  and  "a 
Itnnch*’  of  others.  We  rent  a  space 
Avhere  we  can  sell,  and  proceed  to  display 
our  flowers.  We  sell  cut  flowers  or  pots 
of  same;  also  fancy  articles,  jellies,  pre¬ 
serves.  etc.,  put  up  in  pint  jars;  also  have 
for  sale  food,  as  desired.  The  price  of 
admission  is  10  cents,  a  penny  for  a 
Chrysanthemum  on  your  coat,  or  lft  cents 
for  a  quaint  button  bouquet.  Business 
firms  give  us  a  list  of  prizes,  and  we  add¬ 
ed  some  as  deserved.  I ‘rises  run  for  best 
Avliite  Chrysanthemum,  second  best.  etc. 
A  local  doctor  ga\'e  $f>  and  said  the  health 
of  our  circle  avms  better  than  before  avp 
began  our  outdoor  work.  This  show 
comes  at  a  season  before  the  holiday  rush 
is  on.  An  excellent  list  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  was  given  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  early 
in  January.  We  do  not  buy  all  new 
plants,  as  almost  everyone  has  some  on 
hand.  .  • 

When  A\re  wish  to  sell  our  articles  avo 
try  to  have  an  advertisement  appear  in 
the  daily  paper  beforehand,  thus:  "Bene¬ 
fit  of  Mountain  School.  Melrose  Auxil¬ 
iary  will  sell  freshly  stewed  pumpkin.  20c 
a  quart.  Market  place,"  giving  time  and 
date.  We  had  an  advertisement  describ¬ 
ing  lettuce  and  dressing,  homemade,  2oe 
for  amount  served®  u  half-pint  paper  con¬ 
tainers.  and  were  requested  to  come  back 
on  the  market  three  times.  Our  slogan 
is  "Good  work  or  no  sale."  Thus  far  avp 
have  succeeded  in  having  money  for  many 
Deeded  uses.  MRS.  c.  c.  moser. 


Bird  Study 

The  National  Audubon  Societies,  at 
1074  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  fiee  material  to  teachers  Avbo 
form  Junior  Audubon  clubs.  Already 
there  are  over  one  million  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  junior  clubs.  Do  avp  busy 
farm  mothers  Avaut  our  children  to  be 
alone  in  this  study  of  the  birds?  How 
many  birds  can  you  name  correctly,  and 
Avhat  do  you  know  of  theil*  habits?  It  is 
a  most  interesting  study,  and  one  that  is 
right  at  hand  for  dwellers  of  the  country. 
And  Spring  is  the  time  to  begin 

The  Spring  migrations  begin  early. 
Here  in  Western  New  York  the  robins, 
bluebirds  and  redwing  blackbirds  have 
been  seen  early  in  March,  but  it  is  in 
April  and  May  that  bird  hunting  is  most 
fascinating.  Then  we  can  find  new 
species  Avhevever  we  look,  and  many  of 
the  trees  are  still  in  hud  and  the  quick- 
flitting  birds  can  be  easily  seen. 

Tf  possible  have  a  good  field  glass,  for 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  different 
markings  with  .the  naked  eye.  A  bird 
book  is  also  necessary.  1  like  “Land 
Birds  Hast  of  the  Rockies.”  by  Chester  A. 
Reed.  This  is  uu  inexpensive  book,  and 
small  enough  to  carry  iu  one’s  pocket. 
It  lias  over  2(H)  illustrations. 

One  ornithologist  In  this  vicinity  re¬ 
corded  last  year  lft  1  species.  Some  of 
these  were  Avnter  birds,  but  this  shows 
the  Avide  field  for  study.  Make  a  list  of 
the  different:  birds  you  find  and  sop  how 
many  you  have  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

There  is  one  bird  of  Spring  that  a  1  - 
ways  seems  to  be  calling  me  to  come  out 
and  enjoy  the  sunshine.  That  is  the 
flicker.  1  love  his  noisy,  rollicking  Avhis- 
llc,  as  all  day  long  he  calls,  lie  is  known 
by  other  names;  golden-winged  wood¬ 
pecker,  high-holder  and  others.  To  many 
the  bluebirds  and  robins  are  the  favorite 
messengers  of  Spring. 

The  last  of  April  or  beginning  of  May 
come  the  migratory  waves  of  a\ arblers. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ini  cr¬ 
esting  of  the  bird  families.  The  Reed 
book  gives  42  different  warblers.  These 
tiny  birds,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  nearly  all  nest  farther  north,  so 
avc  only  see  them  as  they  are  passing. 
Last  October  we  had  an  unusual  number 
of  myrtle  warblers  (also  known  as  yel- 
]oav  ramped  warblers)  passing  through 
on  their  way  to  their  Southern  Winter 
home. 

The  common  yelloAV  warbler  nests  in 
New  York  'State  and  can  be  seen  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  flitting  like  a  tiny  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  and  out  of  the  hushes  after  insects. 

There  are  so  many  birds  I  would  like 
to  toll  you  about;  there  are  the  sparrows; 


Jlgpod  cldyriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  aolds  la 
a  hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently,  —  without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroomshelf 
and  bring  i  t  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
tonsillitis,  croup,  neuritis, rheuma¬ 
tism  or  a  cold. 

Sold  by  druggistaeverywherc,  in  jars  and 

tubes.  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER.  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  clmuces  Avith 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Gross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds.  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  aud  for  Bain.  Handy  tiu  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost,  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
i  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fi+Nnqs 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  linings.  We  pay  freight 
to  yourR.  H.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing  .pulleys, belting  and 
machine  tools.  We  save  money  by 
cutting  out  in  between  profit  and 
bookkeeping.  You  get  that  saving 

Get  our  tvifa/o/f  find  pricest  now 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  I  tea  1  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockipgs.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pnlr :  95  cents  for  half 
dozen;  or  $  1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
9K-UK  Brices  nest  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  pel?  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Pennu  U.S.A. 


LADIES,  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  HATS 

for  Spri  rig  a  ml  Summer,  the  requirements  are  Shu  pe. 
lirald  Trimmings,  Lining  and  Thread,  We  furnish 
all:  samples  upon  request.  Also  II lustrations  of 
three  eharmlm;  Easter  hats  (ready  to  wear)  mailed 
same  time.  Write 

HOWELL  MILLINERY  SUPPLY  CO,  42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CI1Y 
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not  that  pest,  the  English  sparrow,  but 
his  charming  relative,  l he  song  sparrow, 
the  vesper  and  many  others.  Then  there 
are  the  orioles,  goldfinches,  bobolinks, 
meadow  larks,  grackles.  thrushes  and 
many  more-  all  waiting  to  welcome  you 
to  the  joy  of  life  in  the  open.  Study  the 
birds,  and.  with  Riley,  learn  some  "Songs 
of  Cheer." 

“I  can’t  sing  nothin’  anyhow. 

But,  cornin’  home,  to’rds  night, 

I  kindo’  sorto’  kep'  a-whistlin’ 

Old  Bob  White 

FLORA  EVANS  VAIL. 


System  Eliminates  the  Rush  from  Spring 
Sewing 

When  the  Spring  days  arrive,  with 
their  multiplied  number  of  must-be-done 
duties,  commencement  exercises  demand¬ 
ing  extra  work  for  the  children,  incu¬ 
bators  or  sitting  hens  to  look  after,  gar¬ 
den  work  to  do,  and  perhaps  helping  the 
men  along  with  outdoor  tasks  which  will 
not  wait,  the  bundles  of  Spring  sewing 
becomes  an  extra  task.  It  causes  the 
housewife  to  look  about  for  ways  in 
which  she  can  find  time  to  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  garments  needed  for  the  house¬ 
hold. 

The  woman  who  does  her  own  sewing, 
as  most  farm  women  do.  should  give  suffi¬ 
cient  thought  to  the  matter*  go  that  this 
burden  of  Spring  sewing  be  cut  down  to 
the  degree  that  all  plain,  everyday  gar¬ 
ments  are  finished  weeks  ahead,  anil  only 
a  few  garments  remain  uncut  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Spring.  The  styles  of  work 
shirts,  house  dresses,  aprons,  children's 
everyday  clothing,  underclothes  and  bed 
linens  do  not  change,  and  these  garments, 
which  form  the  great  bulk  of  farm  sew¬ 
ing,  may  just  as  well  be  finished  one. 
two  or  three  or  more  months  before  need¬ 
ed  as  at  the  lasr  minute.  This  means 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  family  sew¬ 
ing  may  be  done  during  the  Winter, 
when  outdoor  duties  are  few.  so  that 
when  Spring,  and  Nature,  as  well  as 
duty,  call  us  to  the  great  outdoors,  one 
need  not  spend  precious  hours  at  the 
sewing  machine. 

By  using  system  and  planuiug  ahead 
any  woman  may  not  only  be  able  to  have 
all  plain  garments  finished  for  use  before 
the  approach  of  busy  Spring  days,  but 
she  may  easily  go  further,  and  adopt 
plans  and  helps  which  will  be  of  much 
value  by  enabling  her  to  do  rapid,  effi¬ 
cient  work  in  the  minimum  length  of 
time.  For  instance,  every  woman  who 
uses  a  sewing  machine  should  learn  to 
use  practically  every  one  of  the  set  of  at¬ 
tachments  accompanying  her  machine. 
The  hem mers.  rumor,  tucker  and  braider 
are  especially  helpful  even  when  doing 
ordinary  plain  sewing.  The  adjusting 
and  using  of  these  is  so  simple  that  even 
the  beginner  cannot  fail,  provided  she  fol¬ 
lows  directions  given  in  instruction  book. 
Practice  enables  one  to  adjust  any  of 
these  attachments  to  suit  requirements, 
and  their  use  not  only  shortens  the  time 
required  for  any  piece  of  work,  hut  the 
finished  article  is  more  neat  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  many  ways. 

I  consider  the  rnffler  one  of  the  most 
useful  helps  in  sewing.  It  may  be  used 
not  only  for  gathering  ruffles,  hut  for  any 
work  where  fullness  is  desired.  By  ad¬ 
justing  properly,  and  holding  goods  either 
slack,  or  firm,  one  is  able  to  have  one 
part  of  a  skirt  quite  full,  while  the  front 
part  is  none  too  full.  Every  gather  be¬ 
ing  held  firmly  in  place,  the  work  is 
neater  than  is  possibly  done  by  hand. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  attach¬ 
ments.  The  tucker,  properly  used,  never 
fails  to  give  perfectly  spaced,  even  width 
tucks.  With  the  braider  one  is  able  to 
carry  our  any  design  much  neater  than  if 
done  by  hand. 

Being  a  very  busy  woman,  with  much 
sowing  to  do.  I  have  worked  out  some 
simple  plans  witch  shorten  the  time  and 
labor  required  for  doing  my  home  sewing, 
and  some  for  others  ns  well.  Instead  of 
cutting  out  one  garment  at  the  time,  try 
cutting  several,  being  sure  that  all  needed 
facings,  bands,  etc.,  are  cut.  Roll  up 
each  separately,  tie  and  place  in  the  sew¬ 
ing  basket.  Then  on  a  bright  day  place 
the  machine  in  a  good  light,  oil  well,  fill 
several  bobbins,  and  one  is  ready  to  turn 
off  work  in  a  hurry.  If  making  shirts, 
unroll  them  and  make  all  the  sleeves; 
next  sew  ou  yokes,  fare  openings  down 
front,  and  sew  up  shoulder  seams;  sew  in 
sleeves,  and  finally  sew  up  side  seams 
and  sleeves  all  at  one  operation.  Do  not 
cut  thread  at  end  of  every  seam,  but  go 
from  one  to  another;  in  this  way  both 
time  and  thread  are  saved.  Managed 
thus,  one  can  easily  do  the  machine  work 
on  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  work  shirts  in 
a  day.  The  same  is  true  with  aprons, 
sheets,  pillow  eases  and  all  plain  sewing. 
The  making  of  dresses  is  more  complicat¬ 
ed.  but  still  one  may  work  out  short  cuts 
and  time  savers  which  are  quite  helpful 
in  making  many  garments. 

Bv  using  care  in  sowing  T  find  that 
hasting  may  be  almost  entirely  dispensed 
with.  It  only  requires  practice  to  be 
able  to  sew  straight,  correct  seams  with¬ 
out  basting.  If  only  n  few  gathers  are 
needed,  such  as  a  small  fullness  at  the 
top  of  sleeves,  or  front  of  waist,  try 
sewing  across  the  space  plain,  then  pull 
mi  one  thread  until  necessary  fullness  is 
obtained.  Seams  may  be  quickly  and  se¬ 
curely  fastened  hv  turning  work  awav 
f,-om  sewer,  beginning  one  inch  from 
edge,  sewing  out  to  edge,  then  turn  work 
and  sew  ns  usual.  This  way  is  used  for 
fastening  seams  at  edge  of  cuffs,  bottoms 
of  shirts  when  sewing  on  pockets,  etc. 
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A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Stove  Prices  Hit  Bottom 

•  •  ,.n  Buy  direct  from  manu- 
■  a  fijj  facturers.  Get  our  split 

W" .  t-  ■  price  offer — small  first  pay- 

Ipt  ment — balance  Oct.  1st. 

IISS  l  No  interest.  Most  beau- 

|Ef=i  I  tiful  ranges  ever  made. 

I  l  Porcelain  blue^  enamel — 

Write  Today — 
Don’t  Wait 

Satisfied  customers 
y  where.  Money 
guarantee.  Special 
Write  today.  See 
g3  you  can  make 
es,  Paint,  Fencing, 
Shoes  and  other  farm  and  home  needs. 
Money-saving  event  of  years.  Don't  miss  it. 
Get  our  catalog.  Your  credit  is  good. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1X4 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Appreciation  of  the  Kitchen  Philosopher 

As  I  sit  in  my  cosy  little  home  tonight 
I  feel  ns  though  I  must  write  and  thank 
the  “Kitchen  Philosopher"  for  her  dear 
home-like  article  on  page  243.  Saturday 
morning,  if  she  had  written  about  my  life, 
she  could  not  have  clone  better — all  but  the 
boys.  Mine  are  all  grown  up  new,  but 
there  was  just  such  a  time  once,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  hard  and  nerve-racking 
at  the  time,  after  they  have  grown  up  and 
gone  out  into  the  world,  we  realize  that 
we  were  living  the  best  part  •  f  our  lives  — 
the  only  part,  in  fact,  that  was  worth 
living.  The  “Philosopher’s”  thoughts  on 
reading  are  the  same  as  mine  I  have 
raised  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls,  of 
whom  no  mother  need  to  be  ashamed,  and 
if  I  have  been  a  success  as  a  mother,  I  lay 
it  to  the  goodl  hooks  and  magazines  that 
we  all  enjoyed  together  in  the  dear  home 
that  we  all  loved  so  well.  I  think  the 
advice  and  dear  home  talks  of  the  farm 
sisters  are  just  what  a  mother  needs.  I 
wish  we  could  have  more  of  them,  for  they 
certainly  are  a  help.  I  wish  I  could  know 
that  all  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  sisters  were 
Grangers,  as  I  think  there  is  nothing  like 
the  Grange.  If  there  were  move  Grang¬ 
ers  and  fewer  moving  pictures,  the  world 
would  be  a  far  better  place  for  our  boys 
and'  girls.  Reading  has  always  been  m.v 
one  luxury,  r.nd  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  that  can  so  rest  a  tired  mother. 
I  hope  the  ‘‘Kitchen  Philosopher”  will 
write  often,  as  we  cannot  have  too  many 
letters  to  cheer  us  in  the  sad  hours  that 
some  of  us  have  to  pass  through. 

TATTLE  MOTHER  OF  NINE. 


My  Kitchen 

I  have  lived  in  five  different  houses 
without  ever  having  a  convenient  kitchen. 
At  last  my  husband  said  we  could  afford 
to  build,  and  he  asked  me  to  plan  the 
kitchen.  I  was  delighted.  I  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  in  an  ell.  so  that,  with¬ 
out  being  a  large  room,  it  could  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Already  I  had 
walked  many  weary  miles  in  large  kitch¬ 
ens  where  it  was  impossible  to  reach  any 
article  used  in  cooking  without  crossing 
the  room.  I  had  suffered  in  kitchens  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  bouses  where  the 
prevailing  Winter  wind  was  northwest, 
and  the  cool  Summer  Wind  was  southeast ; 
where,  consequently,  the  water  froze  in 
the  pump  and  pipes  every  Winter,  and  I 
sweltered  every  Summer,  with  windows 
only  ou  one  side  of  the  room,  and  rarely 
even  a  light  breeze  on  that  side.  In  rooms 
so  dark  and  gloomy  thar  it  was  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sec  what  I  was  doing,  I  had 
cooked  1,005  meals  a  year,  leap  year 
1.00*.  Naturally  I  wanted  light  and  air 
and  a  chance  to  do  my  walking  outdoors, 
rather  than  in  a  hot  kitchen. 

lienee  the  kirchen  that  I  planned  was 
of  moderate  size,  with  windows  on  op¬ 
posite  sides,  sheltered  from  cold  Winter 
winds,  but  able  to  catch  even  the  lightest 
Summer  breeze.  I  am  of  average  height, 
but  every  sink  I  had  ever  had  had  been 
so  low  that  I  had  to  bend  my  back  till  it 
ached  ns  I  washed  dishes  three  times  a 
day.'  The  hot  water  faucet  had  always 
been  on  the  wrong  side,  so  that,  with 
dishpan  and  drainer  in  the  sink.  I  must 
either  contrive  some  way  of  conducting 
the  hot  water  from  the  faucet  to  the  pan 
or  else  awkwardly  have  the  drainer  on 
my  wrong  side.  Every  sink,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  sloped  away  from  the  drain  in¬ 
stead  of  toward  it,  so  I  always  had  to 
brush  the  water  toward  the  outlet.  Well, 
the  sink  I  now  have  is  of  the  right  height, 
so  that  I  no  longer  break  my  back  wash¬ 
ing  dishes,  and  I  can  place  my  dishpan 
and  drainer  in  the  most  convenient  place; 
then,  without  a  single  unnecessary  mo¬ 
tion.  remove  the  dried  dishes.  All  ’water 
in  the  sink  runs  to  the  lowest  point, 
which  is  where  the  drain  pipe  is  located. 
E nder  the  sink,  in  the  opeu  space,  dish- 
pan.  drainer,  etc.,  are  hung  when  not  in 
Use. 

My  stove  is  in  the  center  of  one  side  of 
the  room.  Around  it  are  shelves  and 
books  on  which  are  all  common  articles 
in  everyday  use,  such  as  saucepan,  frying 
pans,  double  boiler,  broiler,  spoons,  sugar, 
salt,  flour  dredger,  etc.  dust  opposite  the 
stove,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  room,  are 
uiy  set  tubs,  which  also  are  high  so  that 
I  can  wash  without  bending  double.  Of 
course,  these  are  kept  closed  most  of  the 
time,  and  serve  as  an  extra  table.  Over 
these  is  a  cupboard  with  shelves,  and  near 
the  stove  is  a  low  cupboard  for  pans.  etc. 
The  w  indows  are  on  the  two  other  sides 
of  the  room.  On  one  side  are  the  sink 
and  a  table  with  a  drawer  which  has  com¬ 
partments  for  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  swing  table.  There 
are  shelves  under  the  windows,  where  I 
always  have  plants  in  the  Winter,  parsley 
for  garnish  and  flowers  for  beauty.  The 
floor  is  painted  and  varnished  and  easily 
kept  clean, 

I  have  a  high  stool  on  which  I  sit  to 
prepare  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.;  also  to  use 
in  ironing  and  other  work  when  T  choose. 
I  have  called  it  a  high  stool,  but  it  has  a 
revolving  top.  so  that  I  can  adjust  it  to 
the  height  which  is  convenient  for  the 
work  I  am  doing.  I  have  had  old  house¬ 
keepers  say  to  me.  “<  Vb.  1  could  never 
work  sitting  down!"  I  reply  that  I  used 
to  feel  exactly  the  same  way.  bur  one  sea¬ 
son  I  was  so  weak  that  it  was  a  question 
of  working  that  way  or  not  at  all.  Then 
I  tried  jt  and  found  not  only  that  1 
could  do  it.  but  that  I  liked  it  so  well  that 
I  have  always  kept  it  up.  although  now  I 
am  quite  able  to  stand.  It  seemed  slow 
at  first,  but  T  soon  found  that  there  was 
really  very  little  difference  in  time  and 
an  immense  saving  in  fatigue. 

I  have  always  been  very  fond  of  poetry 
and  like  to  learn  my  favorite  poems,  so  I 


Mr. .  Id  Frsoce  the  World’s  greatest  lab- 

Wfco  Wr  oratory  hits  cl  hoovered  a  irerm  that 

.  1  mils  rats  and  mice  byseiener  ab- 
soiuteiy  safe,  t'annnt  harm  human 
»  beings. dogs.  cat*.  biiils.<  hb'kensi)r 
pat*.  V'lioltly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 
Chaa  PaaL  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  *  wC  DUUIV  mire,  telling  about  VIRUS 

ami  how  to  get  some. 

R.  T.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15lh  Street,  New  York 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Slyke _ .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing.  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products.  Crocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts. . .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds*  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Evert  charitable  act  is  a  stepping  stone 
toward  heaven. — Beecher. 


Wear  Beautiful  Silks  and  Woolens 

SILK,  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  DRESS  GOODS  ,  -  \ 

Serviceable  fabrics  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Money 
Order  should  accompany  order.  V&A  * 

35"  Satin  Messaline — White,  56"  All  Wool  Tweed — Tan.  1 

Ian,  gtev,  brown,  navy,  black.  periwinkle,  grey,  £  —  ,  „  Jt.-;  II 

A  wonderful  fabric,  a  ^  <jq  lavender,  rose  .  .  «p  1  49  fMj 

sold  recently  al  |  Ot*  X  yard  .  u'£  1 1 

$2.50  yard.  .  .  ■$.  yard  i  (p'Sjr-Bkl 

Homes -wing  is  a  very  popular  way  to  save  money.  Let  us  supply  the  \!  M 

goods  (o  make  it  a  success.  Our  guarantee  goes  with  purchase.  '1  \\ 

PERKINS  SILK  SHOP,  Dept.  S.  W.  128  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y  » 


Material  for 
Frock,  5  yards 
$6.95 


Material  for 
Suit,  3' 2  yarn 
$5.22 


Relief  from  drudgery 
for  the  housewife 

Every  day  in  the  year  the  farm  house¬ 
wife  uses  pail  after  pail  of  water — 
pumped  and  carried  from  a  well  in  the 
yard.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  convenient 
for  you  if  you  had  your  home  so  equip¬ 
ped  that  by  turning  a  faucet  in  the 
kitchen  or  bath  room  you  could  secure 
all  of  the  water  needed  for  the  many 
household  chores? 


IDevter  Service 


equipment  will  make  your  home  the  equal  of 
any  city  home.  It  is  a  convenience  which  will 
benefit  every  member  of  your  household.  In 
addition  to  lessening  household  drudgery,  it 
will  provide  water  for  protection  against  fire, 
water  for  live  stock,  for  washing  the  automo¬ 
bile,  and  save  all  the  time  spent  in  pumping 
and  carrying  water  by  hand. 

Let  us  acquaint  you  with  the  merits 
of  Hoosier  equipment.  A  post  card 
brings  >011  complete  information. 
Write  today. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 


This  deep  well  electric-motor  driven 
installation  is  made  in  three  sizes,  and 
suitable  for  wells  from  30  to  300  feet  in 
depth.  Working  parts  of  pump  operate  in 
oil  bath.  Pump  automatically  controlled. 
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(1)  It  Works  in  Harmony 

With  the  Cows 

A  cow’s  udder  is  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive,  and  responds 
best  to  certain  methods  of  milking 
— and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
De  Laval  Milker  works  in  harmony 
with  the  cow,  in  observance  of  the 
principles  of  milk  secretion,  that 
better  results  are  obtained  with  it 
than  with  any  other  way  of  milking. 

(2)  Uniform  Pulsation  Action 

Cows  like  and  respond  host  to 
uniformity  of  pulsations  or 
squeezes.  Pulsation  speed  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  governed  by  a 
master  control  which  is  geared  to 
the  pump,  and  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  in  its  action  as  the  pen¬ 
dulum  of  a  clock.  Every  milker 
unit  runs  at  exactly  the  same  speed 
as  the  master  control  and  cannot 
be  changed  at  the  whim  of  the 
operator.  The  De  Laval  is  the  only 
milker  which  has  this  feature. 

(3)  Pulsator  Close  to  Udder 

Vigorous  and  stimulating  action, 
which  cows  like  so  well,  is  secured 
with  the  De  Laval  because  the  pul¬ 
sator  is  located  close  to  the  udder. 
Pulsations  reach  the  teat-cups  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  pro¬ 
duce  vigorous  action  and  abrupt 
periods  of  release  and  massage  so 
stimulating  and  soothing  to  the 
cows.  The  pulsator  has  only  one 
moving  part,  is  non-adjustable,  re¬ 


quires  no  oiling,  and  will  run  for 
years  without  attention.  No  other 
milker  has  these  features. 

(4)  Alternating  Action 

The  alternating  action  of  the  De 
Laval  causes  milk  to  be  drawn  from 
two  teats,  while  the  other  two  teats 
are  given  a  massage  and  brief  rest 
period.  In  this  manner  an  even 
and  continuous  flow  of  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  udder  —  another 
reason  why  the  De  Laval  is  so 
successful  and  milks  faster  and 
better  than  any  other  way. 

(5)  Self-Adjusting  Teat-Cups 

De  Laval  Teat-cups  fit  all  sizes 
of  teats.  No  metal  touches  the 
teat,  and  the  rubber  liner  fits 
snugly  about  the  teat,  permitting 
the  vacuum  to  be  applied  only  to 
the  point  of  the  teat  and  not  to 
the  sides.  This,  together  with 
other  exclusive  advantages,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  pleasing  and  gentle 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
the  cows  like  it  so  well. 

There  are  thousand*  of  satisfied  De  Laval 
User*,  many  of  whom  state  that  they  would 
yet  rid  of  their  cow*  if  they  couldn't  have  a 
De  Laval.  Others  sny  they  wouldn’t  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  twice  the  price  it  cost,  while  prac¬ 
tically  all  agree  it  produces  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  saves  time  nnd  makes  dairy  iny  more 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicayo  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Shear  Your  Sheep 
Quicker  and  Easier 

Du  it  with  a  nhsaring  machine. 
Takes  the  wool  off  easily  and  quickly. 
You'll  wonder  how  you  ever  yot 
alony  with  hand  blades  so  lony. 

Leaves  no  ridyes,  Mnkan  nhcar- 
intt  a  nnnp. 

Shvar  with  the  Stewart  No.  9. 
hall  bearing.  Kons  so  easy  a  boy 
can  tun  il.  Built  lor  lony  service. 
Profitable  even  fora  few  head.  Price 
reduced  to  $18.50.  Your  dealer 
has  It,  or  wo  will  ship  cm  receipt 
ol  $2,  you  pay  rest  oo  arrival. 

For  power  operated  machines 
write  us  for  Cat aloy  No.  09. 


off  the  rouyh  coat  of  lony  hair, 
it  the  first  warm  days. 

Clip  from  a  health  standpoint  also. 
Clipped  horses  foci  better  and  do 
more  work  —  t.hc>;  dry  off  quickly 
and  rest  well  at  ni«ht. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1.  Easy 
running  lasts  lony  Clip*  cows  alBO. 
Price  reduced  to  •12.  At  your 
dealer's,  or  send  Ust2«»d  pay  rest 
on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machines 
{80  and  $86 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  Dept.  AB141;  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

32  years  making  quality  products 


MADE,  BY  THE 


Keep  tb  Production* 
Line  Unvarying 

Avoid  milk-lofiy  by  keeping  every  eow'o  udder 
80(1  train.  Oolt,  *Uky  unit  comfortable  clear  of 
8U  nuts,  scratches,  chaps.  Inflamed  nr  tender 
spertn.  A  prompt  application  of  J!*g  Balm,  tho 
prnat.  healing  ointment.  Insures  complete  udder 
comfort  and  easy  milling.  Caked  Bay  rooponds 
quickly  to  tho  softening  action  of  Bag  Batin.  A 
great  help  in  the  dairy;  keeps  little  hurt*  front 
getting  big. 

Big  I  (bounce  package  at  reduced  prion  of  60s— at 
general  stores,  (cod  dealers,  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC.  hyndonvllle.  Vt. 


•rl 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


i 


Feed  for  Cows  on  Test 


Would  like  t<>  have  you  advise  me  if 
the  ration  below  is  properly  balanced  for 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  test  rows,  salt  being 
provided  in  the  licit:  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  hominy. 
100  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  oilmenl,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  with  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  and  wet  beet,  inilp.  G.  w.  It. 

New  York. 

You  can  scarcely  improve  upon  the 
ration  you  are  now  feeding.  Rather  than 
use  brick  suit,  1  should  mix  one  per  cent 
of  sail  with  the  grain  ralio*i,  in  order  t«» 
make  sure  that  I bey  are  obtaining  enough 
sail  for  their  requirements.  It  the  cows 
arc  thin  in  llcsh,  the  addition  of  100  lbs 
of  cornmeal  or  hominy  would  improve  the 
mixture:  but  if  it  is  palatable  and  the 
cows  are  doing  well.  I  should  hesitate  in 
making  a  change.  There  is  nothing  any 
belter  than  second  cutting  Alfalfa  bay 
for  dairy  cows,  and  licet  pulp  is  a  satis 
factory  substitute  for  silage,  although  at 
the  present  time  it  is  very  scarce  and 
somewhat  out  of  range  iu  price. 


Drying  Off  Cow 

Would  ymi  please  bell  me  the  best  way 
to  feed  my  cow  in  order  to  turn  her  dry? 
II  was  imposihle  for  me  to  dry  her  last 
time  she  freshened.  So  I  feel  she  should 
go  dry  for  six  or  eight  weeks  this  time. 
She  is  due  to  freshen  June  !>,  and  was 
fresh  August  I  of  last  year.  1  feed  hei' 
rough  age  of  Timothy  hay  and  good  stalk  : 
all  she  can  eat :  no  limit.  I  also  feed  her 
a  mixed  ration  marked  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  I  give  her  about  six  quarts  of  this 
mixture  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  wheat 
bran,  both  morning  and  night.  In  order 
to  dry  her.  my  neighbor  tells  me  to  nil 
down  her  feed.  I-.  IT. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  neighbor  has  given  you  sensible 
advice.  In  order  to  dry  off  a  persistent 
milker  it  is  necessary  to  deny  her  all  grain 
nnd  permit  her  to  subsist  on  Timothy  bay 
find  water.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  continue  this  diet  over  an 
extended  period,  possibly  not  more  than 
a  week  or  10  days;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  resort  to  tin's  method  if  you 
desire  to  dry  hep  off  and  keep  her  udder 
sound.  A  dairy  cow  should  be  given  at 
least  eight  weeks’  rest  period,  and  if  the 
cow  in  question  is  due  to  freshen  in  June, 
she  should  be  dry  through  April  and  May. 
Hence,  flic  thing  to  do  is  to  commence 
at  once  to  dry  her  off.  Deny  her  all 
grains  and  concentrates  at  once.  Milk 
her  twice  daily  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
milk  her  onqe  a  day.  and  continue  this 
practice  until  the  flow  of  milk  is  substan¬ 
tially  decreased,  then  milk  her  every  other 
day  for  a  few  days,  then  possibly  every 
third  day.  Tile  presence  of  considerable 
milk  in  the  udder,  provided  the  grain  is 
kept  away  from  the  cow,  will  not  result 
in  injury  to  the  udder.  If  she  is  in  good 
condition,  she  will  not  suffer  during  this 
period  on  the  ration  suggested,  and  ns 
soon  as  she  is  dry,  then  you  can  bring  her 
hack  to  full  feed  and  condition  her  for 
the  next  lactation  period. 

It  is  my  belief  that  you  can  buy  your 
Alfalfa  in  the  hale  cheaper  than  you  cun 
buy  it  iu  the  bag.  and  the  mixed  feed  that 
you  are  using  carries  a  generous  amount 
of  Alfalfa  hay  and  oat.  hulls.  After  she  is 
thoroughly  dry  feed  her  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  and  oilmeal.  or.  if  she 
has  access  to  pasture,  give  her  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal  nnd  gluten  feed,  and  wheat 
bran.  Peed  her  enough  of  this  mixture 
so  that  she  can  gain  steadily  in  weight, 
so  as  to  he  in  good  condition  and  give  you 
:j  satisfactory  amount  of  milk  during  her 
next  lactation  period.  Yon  ought  to  be 
able  to  dry  this  cow  off  iu  about,  three 
weeks,  which  would  give  her  the  full  eight 
weeks’  rest  period. 


Feeding  Driving  Horse 

Pan  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for  my 
horse?  She  is  quite  plump  on  her  hack 
and  hind  legs,  but  her  ribs  show  quite 
plainly  She  is  not  0  very  large  mare, 
weighing  about  S00  lbs.  She  is  ouly  used 
for  driving  now.  hut  later  will  have  a  little 
farm  work  to  do.  I  give  her  six  quarts  of 
on  Is  a  day,  and  all  the  hay  she  will  eat. 

M.  E.  G. 

If  the  ribs  on  your  driving  horse  show, 
it.  indicates  clearly  that  the  animal  is  be¬ 
ing  improperly  fed  and  nourished.  The 
chances  are  that  you  are  not  giving  the 
animal  in  question  enough  variety  or 
enough  feed.  A  horse’s  hind  legs  should 
not  he  plump,  as  you  have  suggested; 
rather  they  should  show  qualify  and  free¬ 
dom  from  congestion,  A  ration  consist 
ing  of  five  parts  of'  oats,  four  parts  of 
shelled  corn,  two  pa.  Is  of  bran,  and  nine 
part  of  linseed  meal  is  suggested.  Like¬ 
wise.  Timothy  hay  will  prove  the  most 
satisfactory  roughage  for  driving  horses. 

Usually  1  lb.  of  grain  and  1  lb.  of  hay 
Is  required  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  Therefore,  if  your  driving 
mare  weighs  ROO  lbs.,  a  fair  allowance  of 
feed  would  he  8  lbs.  of  grain  and  R  lbs. 
of  liay.  However,  if  slu*  is  irregularly 
worked,  it  would  be  well  to  increase  the 


hay  to  10  lbs.  and  reduce  the  grain  to 
0  lbs.  during  Ihe  days  when  she  is  idle 
and  not  exercised.  Gains  in  weight  with 
horses  should  he  made  gradually,  for  colic 
and  indigestion  is  very  apt  to  follow 
forced  feeding. 

Make  sure  that  tlvv  animal  in  question 
is  able  to  masticate  its  food,  for  frequently 
the  teeth  of  middle-aged  horses  need  at¬ 
tention.  If  the  grain  products  are  passed 
through  the  animal’s  system  undigested,  it 
is  an  indication  that  a  veterinarian  should 
he  employed  to  (lont  the  horse’s  teeth.  A 
imslicl  of  cure  is  worth  a  bushel  of  feed  iu 
bringing  driving  horses  into  condition, 
especially  during  tin's  season  of  tine  year, 
when  the  coals  are  beginning  to  release 
and  w 1 1 e u  exercise  is  irregular 


Salt  for  Cows 

Which  do  you  think  better,  to  mix  a 
certain  amount  of  salt  with  your  dairy 
feed  for  cows  giving  milk,  or  to  give  them 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  icvery  few  days, 
either  mi  their  feed  or  hay?  L.  ll.J. 

New  York. 

If  provision  is  made  so  that  cows  can 
have  free  access  to  sail  at  nil  times  they 
will  satisfy  the  body  demands  for  this 
produet.  Usually  the  salt  box.es  are  empty 
more  than  half  of  the  time,  and  frequently 
rock  sail  is  used,  and  many  limes  it  is 
so  hard  that  the  cows  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  enough  salt  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  digestive  systems  for  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  this  reason  il  is  believed  that 
the  addition  of  one  per  cent  of  salt  to 
concentrated  grain  mixture  is  advanta¬ 
geous.  inasmuch  as  il  makes  sure  that  the 
cows  receive  regularly  some  salt,  which 
is  absolutely  essential  for  efiieient  diges¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in  pro¬ 
viding  salt  through  both  channels,  for  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  cows  would  consume 
too  much  suit,  provided  their  ration  was 
Complete  ami  satisfying.  If  the  ration 
one  is  feeding  is  deficient  or  ummitpd, 
thus  causing  the  cows  to  have  a  craving 
for  something,  they  frequently  will  cat 
too  much  salt  if  they  have  free  access  to 
it.  I  would  not  put  the  salt  on  the  hay, 
hut:  rather  add  one  per  cent  to  the  grain 
mixture. 


Undesirable  Barley  Feed 

I  am  feeding  purebred  Holstcins  the 
following  ration:  One-half  ton  of  barley 
feed  at  $2R  per  ton;  analysis,  protein,  12 
per  cent  ;  fat,  three  per  cent  ;  fiber,  12  per 
cent  Mixed  with  that  I  give  400  ihs. 
cornmeal.  100  Ihs.  oilmeal.  100  Ihs.  cotton¬ 
seed,  200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  bran;  feed 
about  l  lb.  of  grain  to  fl'.g  lbs.  milk;  40 
lbs.  of  good  corn  silage,  with  plenty  of 
corn  twice  a  day,  Alfalfa  hay  twice  u  day. 
Gan  you  improve  this  ration?  Would 
barley  feed  he  good  enough  for  growing 
.stock?  I  have  a  cow  due  to  freshen  in 
April,  nnd  I  am  feeding  her  1T»  lbs,  of 
cornmeal,  1  lb.  cottonseed,  and  1  1b,  oil¬ 
meal  at  three  feedings  per  day.  Ts  sul¬ 
phur  good  to  feed  cattle?  A.  Q. 

New  York. 

Harley  mixed  feed,  such  as  you  are 
using,  is  not  a  high-class  base  for  an  ef¬ 
ficient  ration  for  cows  in  milk.  Iu  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  lack  of  palnlability,  it  varies 
substantially  in  composition  and  texture, 
and  may  run  higher  in  fiber  than  the  an¬ 
alysis  indicates.  If  the  low  valuing  for 
straight  grains  and  concentrates  have 
meant  anything  to  tin*  dairy  industry,  or 
to  the  man  who  actually  feeds  and  mar¬ 
kets  cows,  it  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
one  can  never  afford  to  buy  a  low-grade 
feed  to  combine  with  standard  ingredients 
of  known  usefulness.  Roughage  is  rough¬ 
age.  regardless  of  whether  it  is  purchased 
in  n  hag,  in  a  hale,  or  in  hulk. 

My  suggestion  would  he  that  you  reduce 
the  amount  of  barley  feed  200  lbs.,  in¬ 
crease  the  oilmeal  to  200  lbs,,  and  that 
you  add  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat  middlings. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  attracted  by  the 
relatively  low  price  per  ton  of  the  barley 
mixed  feed. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  tag. 
which  suggests  that  the  mixture  contains 
"barley  hulls,  and  may  contain  traces  of 
oats  or  wheat  obtained  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pearl  barley."  You  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  what  part  of  (In* 
oats  or  wheat  products  would  leave  these 
traces.  Harley  hulls  are  in  reality  no 
better  than  oat  hulls,  nnd. oat  hulls,  as  we 
all  know,  are  clearly  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  mixed -Peed1  industry.  They  are 
equal  to  the  oat  straw  in  feeding  value, 
and  one  need  only  to  go  through  the  dairy 
belt  and  see  how  much  of  oat  straw  dairy¬ 
men  are  incorporating  in  their  rations  for 
dairy  cows. 

(Yineerning  the  cow  that  you  are  fat¬ 
tening  that  is  due  to  freshen  in  April, 
more  variety  would  he  better  than  straight 
corn.  A  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  bran  and  oilmeal 
would  he  better  suited  to  her  needs  than  a 
combination  of  1(1  parts  of  corn,  1  lb.  of 
cottonseed-  and  1  lb.  of  oilmeal. 

As  to  tin*  use  of  sulphur  in  dairy  ra¬ 
tions.  very  little  research  work  has  been 
done.  Ordinarily,  however,  dairy  COWS 
that  age  fed  oil  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  or 
roughages  of  similar  composition  and  an¬ 
alysis  are  provided  with  sufficient  sulphur 
to  stimulate  oxidation  of  the  blood. 


FOR  SAIE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


TWO  BABY  BUI  LS.  sired  by  Dutchlaiid  Colaotlia 
Ariis  Lud  (17  A.  H,  O.  daughters),  a  29-lb.  sou  <>f 
(  olHiithtt  Johanna  Lad. 

1.  Darn— a  ‘23- junior  Sywr  old  if  rand  daughter 
of  king  of  Him  Pontiac*.  Pnc»\  $100.00. 

2.  Dhio—  a  201b.  g  rn  nd>d  a  a  g  liter  of  Pontiac  Korn- 

i'ri'  e.  $75.00.  Both  nicely  iim.  k**d.  Herd 
under  Federal  and  State  Supervision.  First  letter 
or  telegram  get**  t  hem. 

BON  ACRE  FARMS,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


The  Guernsey  Type 

The  ideal  color  of  the  Guernsey  is  a 
shade  of  fawn  with  white  markings.  The 
fawn  varies  from  a  light  or  lemon  to  an 
orange  or  reddish  Color.  A  medium  fawn 
is  the  most  desirable,  and  usually  predom¬ 
inates  over  the  body.  The  switch,  legs, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body  are  commonly 
white,  hnt.  mauy  purebred  Guernseys  are 
solid  fawn.  The  hoofs  and  the  horns  are 
amber  colored.  The  secretions  from  the 
skin  are  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  This  pig¬ 
ment  secretion  is  disrernable  over  the  en¬ 
tire  body,  but  it  Is  especially  noticeable 
m  tile  ear,  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  around 
the  eye.  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  on 
the  udder  and  teats. 

In  size  the  Guernsey  is  smaller  than 
the  Holstein,  hnt  larger  than  the  Jersey. 
Mature  bulls  weigh  about  1,1500  lbs.,  arid 
mature  cows  weigh  about.  1,100  lbs.  when 
in  milking  condition.  The  forehead  of 


water  and  carbolie  soap,  removing  all  the 
matter.  Go  well  down  in  the  ear,  using  a 
blunt  stick,  on  which  antiseptic  cotton  is 
wound.  Then  apply  olive  oil;  repeat  treat¬ 
ment  daily.  This  ought  to  effect  a  cure 
in  a  few  days.  If  the  cunker  is  too  far 
set.  however,  and  you  find  no  relief  after 
"week,  you  will  have  to  kill  the  animal. 
Wash  hands  before  handling-  other  rab- 


Offers  a  few  Butt  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price a  reasonable. 
P,  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


YEARLING  BULL 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  whose  dam  has  a  22-pound 
4-year  old  record.  Hi*  sire  is  ..ut  of  a  31-pound 
cow.  Herr)  Tuberculin  Tested.  Prir-e,  *150.00. 
For  prdiaree  and  pries,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINCAME,  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


Bull  culves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

_ Owner _  Superintendent 


GUERNSEY  FEMALES 


We  offer  2nd  prize  Sr  Bull  calf.  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
11121.  Dam's  record,  23.80  lbs..  500  lbs.  milk.  Price, 
*125.  Sand  for  Photo  and  Pedigree.  Also  some 
good  hull  ealv-s,  two  ami  three  months  old. 

F.  Munbo  &  Son  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

WILL  mot  w.ll  Marked  Purebred  Holstein  Dull  Calf 

for  good  Or  (jivnl  or  Sharpies  suction  feed  separator. 
MAPLE  LAN F  FARM  -  Cssaadsga,  New  York 


tin  account  of  the  overcrowded  ennililo.n  of  our 
barns,  we  are  com  polled  leliiciantlir  to  dispone  or  a 
lew  cows  n nil  .voting  heifer*.  All  are  pure  tired, 
rrgl-lereil. sound,  Alid  have  just  pursed  final  Federal 
lubervulosut  test  Or  Aej-redlte.1  Held.  Homo  of 
them  now  nn  A.  U.  tost  and  mu  It  mg  creditable 
leeoirls  They  are  priced  attractively  to  more 
quickly.  Write  for  list  and  prices. 

WESTVIEW  FARM  -  Pawling,  New  York 


For  Sale-3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Produeene  Korndylfe  and  <  'rniibv  breeding.  AI*o 
*  yearling  Imll  from  same  Line.  Tnherr.ulJii  tested.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  F.t.H  RIIIGK  KaK.VI  Setr.il a|«  N.  I 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetir 

May  2$ -30 — Southern  Soerlsr 
.sociation,  annual  mooting,  Xow 
La. 

Juno  i  Annual  mooting. 
Iriosian  Association  of  Atnorio: 
City.  Mo. 

Juno  14 — Annual  mooting. 
Breedings’  Association.  Philadol 


Hnlit.lD-rrlulin  Heifer  eedllell  Calve,.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  Individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Ilueoc  Pigs,  BSOWNCRPf  f  FARMS.  McSriw.  Carilind  C»..  N  T 


We  me  tifTrrinc  for  aalc  two  registered  bulls  rendy 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  *1  SO 
EACH.  Alsu  i wo  younger  butts  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  *100  CmH.  Herd  Federnlly 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Prsl  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  KSKEfSS 

The  dairy  cmv  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingtnnville,  N.Y. 

TwRoSRegE  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

from  large  tyre  red  cow  that  gave  7,027  llm.  high  test 
milk  in  first  I > .  inf  ipo.  Sire  having  good  milk  records. 
Ifed  calved  l  ob.  I>.  rni.  *UM*.  Roan,  March  21,1922. 
S«i>.  tirade  heifer*.  Full  description  on  request. 

C.  E.  &  E.  G.  BEM1S  -  East  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Famous  Guernsey  Families 

Certain  foundation  animals  in  the 
Guernsey  breed  have  shown  exceptional 
ability  in  transmitting  type  nnd  produc¬ 
tion  through  several  generations  of  their 
progeny.  Clofce  breeding  among  the  de¬ 
scendant «  of  these  animals  has  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  munlier  of  families 
within  the  breed.  Among  the  more  prom¬ 
inent  blood  lines  may  be  mentioned  the 
France,  tilenwood.  Governor  of  flic  Ghene, 
Masher,  May  Rose,  and  Yeksa  families. 

The  mixing  of  blood  lines  is  Common. 
Almost,  every  Guernsey  that  has  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  blood  of  one  family  also 
has  the  blood  of  one  or  more  other  fami¬ 
lies.  Certain  families  have  been  mixed 
so  frequently  that  the  descendants  belong 
to  two  or  more  strains  in  about  equal 
proportions,  '[’he  France  and  the  Masher 
families  are  distinct  in  their  origin,  yet 
the  cross  of  these  blood  lines  is  probably 
better  known  than  either  of  the  original 
strains.  Some  breeders  claim  that  it  is 
necessary  to  breed  close  within  a  family 
in  order  to  get  both  type  and  production. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  2." — G  uernseys.  I.angwa 
persal  sale.  Langwater  Farms. 
Fast  on,  Mass. 

May  27 — Guernseys.  Gons 
sale,  Mineola  Fair  Grounds,  } 
Long  Island. 

June  8 — Jerseys.  Aver  it  Mci 
Meredith.  X.  Y. 

June  0 — Jerseys.  W.  R.  Sj 
Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Co 
Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


We  offer  Funner*  it  ml  Breeders  of  Guernsey*  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred.'  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Hurd  ut  rea¬ 
sonable  puce*.  King  of  the  May-Liolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  lileiiwood  breeding  out  Of  A.  R. 
dam*  or  damn  that  will  be  tested.  W rite  for  sale*  list 
and  Pedigrees.  mu  1  hums  n  *  im  o  »ui.  p. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


nnev 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calve*  and  bulls  of  serviceable age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Knees  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome, 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


A  purebred  il  ayKoftO  Guernsey  Bull, ready  for  sor 
vice,  guaranteed  free  front  oil  disease  Sire — a  don 
bl,  grandvr.il  of  Ultra  May  King  27(5110.  First  10  A 
K.  daughters  average  7J8.3  lb*,  butter  fat  at  tnatnr 
ity.  Daui— 4  years  old.  now  on  test,  milked  05  Jbs 
per  day.  tirntiddain— A.  1{.  718  30  lbs  bntter  fat 
Class  AA.  Address  TRIGABLES  FARM,  Chary.  N.  t 


Waiter:  “Grilled  steak,  and  choose  a 
tough  one."  Chef  (in  surprise):  "Why 
tough?”  Waiter:  “The  chap  who  ordered 
it  used  to  he  my  sergeaut-major.” — Edin- 


OU  SAI.K— Reg.  Ayr.  hi  re  Oiiwp,  heifers  and  calves. 
Good  individuals.  ('.  G.  W  ADD.  Delhi,  New  York 


Registered  Aberdeen  Angii 

.IAS.C.  DUNN 


a.  Bull  cair,  t>  mot  old. 
Fkaskijn  Park,  N.  J. 


bale  GUERNSEYS 

choic*  Bull  <  alves.  tanging  in  ages  from  three 
moil  ill*  to  a  serviceable  age.  Masher  Sequel  and  May 
Rose  breeding  Excellent  individuals,  and  from 
D.nns  doing  4I.MI  to  500  lbs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care.  These  are  priced  to  sell.  Address: 

K.  A  l'n\V  LIIS,  btuuey  lllll  Furtn.,  GUn.hnw,  Fa. 


A  Brown  Swiss  Breeder  Talks 

In  a  recent  note  yon  *tate  that  the 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  are  commonly  rated 
as  a  dual-purpose  cattle.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  classed  ns  a  special- pur  pose  dairy 
cuttle,  ami  have  been  for  several  years. 
You  further  slate  that  they  give  less  milk 
than  representatives  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  official  records  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed  show  that  Brown  Swiss  cows  of  all 
ages  have  an  average  production  of 
11,283.3  lbs.  of  milk,  and  449.31)  lbs.  of 
fat.  We  further  find  that  the  Hoi  steins 
have  an  average  of  more  milk,  also  a 
trifle  more  bntterfat.  and  that  the  Guern¬ 
seys  have  considerable  less  milk  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  bntterfat.  Year  be¬ 
fore  Inst  they  were  a  trifle  lower  in  pro¬ 
duction  than  the  Brown  Swiss,  and  we 
believe  this  last  year  2  lbs.  of  fat  above. 
We  also  find  that  the  Jerseys  are  consid¬ 
erably  lower  in  number  of  pounds  of  milk 
and  quite  considerable  lower  in  number 
of  pounds  nf  buttenat  per  cow.  The 
Avrshiies  are  lower  in  number  of  pounds 
of  milk,  and  considerably  lower  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  bntterfat. 

As  to  the  beef  quality,  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  would  not  advise  anyone  who 
was  raising  cattle  strictly  for  beef  to 
enter  the  game  of  Brown  Swiss. 

You  also  say  the  modern  dairy  cow 
represents  generations  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  You  will  note  that  the  Brown  Swiss 
is  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  dairy 
breeds  of  cattle.  A-  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
breed  has  not  been  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  account  of  there  having  been  an 
embargo  for  many  years  on  importing 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  into  the  Baited 
States.  Previous  to  11)14  the  highest- 
priced  milk  sold  on  the  streets  of  Berlin 
was  from  Brown  Swiss  cows.  We  quote 
you  a  portion  of  letter  received  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Franco  Samavani,  superintendent 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Cretan,  in  Lombardy.  Italy,  which  city 
is  located  in  part  of  the  dairy  district  of 
Italy,  in  which  he  states  that  the  “Brown 
Swiss  lias  replaced  practically  all  other 
breeds.”  IRA  INMAN, 

Secretary  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders* 

Association. 


For  Sals  Evfi 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
Apply  OPIIIR  Lakh,  Perth  a..,  n.  Y. 


SWINE 


Florham  Farm  G  uernseys  ft?*  '[;»[} 

grade  coiv*  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
su.u  at  reasonable  Prices.  Sell  the  sor  lit)  bull  and 
improve  the  hard.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.,  Madison.  N  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 


SUNNYSIDE  G UERNSEYS FVrftiS 

lug,  two  to  seven  months  old  Price*  ni. -delate  Ac 
ciediu.il  herd  No.  1W96.  J4S  E.  USTTNE,  Kinileilio**.  N.  T. 


Barrows  and  sows  bred  by  n*  competing  in  Penns. 
Stale  feeding  contn*t  mad*  uve>agc  daily  gains  of 
193  to  2.25  pounds  per  day.  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  four  different  breed*.  Oneof  these  bar¬ 
rows  later  won  first  at  the  International  int'hioago. 
II.  C.  A  ||.  B.  il  A  K  PENDI  N  R,  h>  IS,  l>uud«e,  N.  Y. 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 


Offer*  for  sa.'e  bull  calves  with  A.  ft.  breeding. 
Brice*  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  *up«i  vision. 
Mouut  Treinper  l  ister  Co.  New  York 


ledlgrrml  C  OI.I.I  I 

NKLSON  BROS. 


The  intelligent  kind 
Ghovk  City.  Pa. 


GUERNSE  Y  Bulls 

during  Advanced  Regimcr  dnnt*.  Low  prices.  Federal 

tuberculin  tested.  ALBA  MONT  FARMS.  Hsuti,  (in  High  Si..  Ig.ion 


AIRFIUI  F  Puppies  of  splendid  breeding  for  sale 
1  ritHSNNkk  at  ri'iiHiniahle  prime.  Kljglhlr  t->  irgl*- 
A  T  C  T  II  n  try.  Son  of  au  International  Champion. 
HI  O  I  U  U  Fee,  *16.  Until  JUH.MiOX,  Y. 

AFTON  FARM  AIREDALES  S'f  ;r.S 


SPRINGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  tor  Spring,  1922  biter*  to  a  good  on  ..f  Hvmlxdeer 
5th.  AU  CM0LEAA  immune  No.  1*1200.  For  Price  address 

J.  K.  \t  AT  SOX  •  Marbled  ale.  Conn. 


Alhamnnl  Rllftrn«PV«  ^very  animal  for  sale.  Many 

Aioamuni  uuernseys  great  Advanced  K«gi*t..i-  <•■>«*. 

rtcb  in  May  Rn»e  blood.  Herd  Federal  tuberculin  tester). 

ALBAMONT  FARMS,  J.  C.  NAARU.  Ten  High  Bt.,  Boiton 


pups,  at  farmer's  prices. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  Block  of  all  ligts.  Good  show  record.  Cholera 
tuimtiiK}.  Kli  UAIUI  E.  WAT*,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-/? eg.  Guernsey  BULLS 

from  Accrediteu  herd.  May  lvo»e  blood  and  (turn 
A.  K.  stock  Well  grown-  good  type — price  low. 
Alto  ono  son  of  Languater  Africndor,  raitdr  for 
survics.  Also  offer  two  l.'og,  Jersey  heifer*,  and  to 
freshen  this  spring.  \\  A  L  I>  O  It  P  BAR  M  S, 
North  Chatham,  Columbir  Co.,  New  York 


E  liksil  I  It  ES.  Big  type  bows,  boars  and 
All  stock  guaranteed.  l*i l  iloOH  Fa  iois. 


gs  for  sate. 

rtfl.ld.  ff.Y, 


President  Harding's  “Laddie  Boy  "  is  anAiradale 

I  have  Nephews  And  Nieces  ot-  this  great  Dog. 
\ttractivo  in  The  Home,  Useful  on  the  Farm 
Snpmme  in  Tlf  Hutiting-Fiold.  Dr.  KNOX.  Dinbiiry,  Cl. 


FOIt  SAl.K-Herk.hlrc  and  Cheater  While  PI4J8. 
"  eight  from  S«  to  1»0  lbs.  Either  Sex  Also  4  to  S-wks. 

pigs.  LEO  KOlsK  A  CO.,  New  Albuny.  Penna. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


F  Female  and  Red  Male!  **  Chinese  Chow  Dot 

»  I110S.  old.  CAR).  M.  GAGE,  Nokru  W  ai.rs,  1 


FAMOUS  DEFENDER  STRAIN 
Best  of  Bruedtng,  Fin*  Pig*  of  both  Sexes  at  Fame 
or*-  Pries.  Write  VALLEVISTA  FARMS.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


for  hunting  and  killing  rat*.  Instruction  book  arid  price 
Hat  free.  Levi  Euro. worth  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


Big  Type  Durocs  «?»  Z'WS 

Bn*a  to  Gr  Orion  Sen^tion  2m!  ami  Jr.  herd  sire,  Koyal 
SetiHHtion.  CZOBh  I.  FARMS  Anrtandalm.  N.  J. 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


kUILFOlill 

CONN. 


Percheron  Horses  for  Sale 

ONE  IT  RE-  HR  I.  Il  PEItClIERON  STALLD  t\.  Re- 
glttereil.  Kundl*d  *011011.  New  Y’ork  State.  Six 
year*  old.  weight  lwtt  lb*.  A  beautiful  dappled 
krrev,  iicffocih1  l»n»ki‘n  clmiblf-. 

ONI*  i*KIU  lU.rtnN  MARE,  I  Seven 

vrora  old,  m nvh!  !»:»>•  Ih*.  .Umo  a  b«*aiitifut  tlup- 
erry  in  COlvr  mid  perfectly  hroXeu  sinirlc  and 
double. 

Tho  ahovo  «io  an  rxceptionally  bi«h*el».H*  team,  and  arc  for 
Hale  at  an  atttactive  price,  as  wa  are  diaoontinuinc  brct  tlin^. 
Will  m«*| I  soparalcly  or  toirctbcr.  For  HALCYON  FARMS 
(tirlher  infnrmatlua,  call  or  nddr.u  Goshon.  Now  York 


Young  hoar*  and  gilt*. 


OOITHIA  t- ARM 


Stanley.  N.  Y. 


O  I  I  D  O  ^  J°e  Orton  2nd,  O  II.  K  and  Sensa- 
■*  *.  w  W  w  tion  Breeding.  Service  Hoars  and 
Spring  pigs  fur  sale,  f  M.  mints  in*  *  son.  Mr.nl. .id,  N.  T. 


DUKOt’k-  Keglaterod.  Choice  stock  lor  shipment. 
Kl.M\VtK>»  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Urudtord,  N.  Y, 

Spotted  Polands 

your  want*.  «.  ULYUK  THOMPSON.  I  h.i.ib*r.t..irf,  Penna 


Offering  their  entire  herd  «f  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  II  E  I  F  1C  U  S  A  NO  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding: 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries, 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Polands 

for  sale.  Good  ones,  write  me.  (i.  *.  IUI 


Sows  Bred.  Fall 
Boars  and  Pigs 


Rabbits  with  Canker  in  Ear 

T  have  a  rabbit  which  has  matter  and 
dead  skin  in  bis  ears.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Crooked  ( 'reek,  Pa.  j.  a. 

What  causes  rabbits*  ears  to  gather? 
They  have  not  been  in  a  draft.  II.  n. 

Lafayette.  X.  J. 

Your  rabbit  hag  canker  in  the  ear.  This 
is  usually  caused  by  unclean  hutches. 
Remedy,  remove  rabbit  to  a  clean  hutch, 
wash  the  inside  of  the  cur  with  lukewarm 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 


Big.  Type.  Keg.  Free.  Choice  pigs. 
•  N»  ■  O  gig.  Ready  May  1st  Order  mow. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  Hill,  Seneca  Fall*.  N.Y 


Choice  Stallion*  and  M«n-*,  including  all  mv  *how 
»iock.  iff*  won  lYveiu »-tlvo  haiulrod  dollars  In  cash 
pi  i-ro*  in  three  show*  thi*  full  1.  Ten  brood  and  »ltow 
male*  neighing  our  ton  each,  20  Sullf.in*  anil  ill  Hr, 
from  im*  lo  three  year*  old.  If  a  »iallion  1*  ne.-dcil 
In  ymir  dintiii’l  I  will  arrange  fo  [dace  one  there. 
My  Mock  will  please  von.  Teems  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White* and  Berkshire*.  5  weeks  old, 
36.50  i  nch.  ROUSF.  BROS..  Ill  khork,  I’a. 


A  Chance  to  Buy  PUREBRED  Jersey  Bull 

of  aorvleoablo  nge,  from  lfegister  of  Merit  dam  and 
Ot  proven  sire.  ax.  price*  easily  within  reach  ot  the 
business  farmer.  Halcyon  I'amis.Goshen,  N.Y. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 


FOR  SALE  Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Brices.  10-wks,  to 
10-mos.  old.  N*tid  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Bui  6ES  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  **!«.  Best  blood 

line*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn. 


For Sale-Eight-fnu.-Old  Mule 


JACOB  JOHNVILLE 
Wxusitn  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Rickets 

What  is  (he  matter  with  my  piss?  I 
have  four  about  five  months  ohi.  ami  have 
fed  them  oatmeal  middlings  and  ground 
oats.  About  two  weeks  ago  one  of  them 
began  to  be  lame  behind  and  could 
hardly  get  up.  In  about  a  week  he  was 
lame  forward,  and  would  walk  on  his 
knees,  and  now  he  cannot  walk  at  all. 
lie  eats  all  right  and  does  not  fall  away. 
Today  I  see  one  of  the  others  starting 
just  the  same  way.  j.  s.  A, 

Maine. 

The  pigs  are  affected  with  rickets, 
which  is  similar  to  bowed  legs  in  a  child. 
Errors  in  feeding  and  management  are 
the  cause,  and  the  tendency  to  the  ail¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  hereditary.  Feed  need 
not  be  cooked  for  hogs,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  potatoes.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  cooking  does  not  pay.  Al¬ 
ways  screen  ground  oats  for  removal  of 
hulls  before  feeding  to  pigs.  The  hulls 
cause  great  irritation  of  the  membranes 
lining  the  bowels  and  may  induce  piles 
nr  prolapse  (profusion)  of  the  rectum. 
Rickets  is  rare  when  pigs  are  fed  mixed 
rations,  including  milk,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  and  oilmen l  and  tankage.  The  dry 
meals  may  be  fed  from  a  self-feeder.  In 
Spring  and  until  the  end  of  Autumn  let 
sows'  and  pigs  graze  a  succession  of 
fresh,  green  crops,  in  addition  to  taking 
milk  as  a  drink  and  having  mixed  meals 
supplied  from  a  self-feeder.  Also  allow 
free  access  to  slaked  lime,  salt,  wood 
ashes  and  wood  or  corncob  charcoal.  At 
once  give  unaffected  pigs  free  range  and 
feed  as  we  have  suggested.  Also  mix 
lime  water  freely  in  the  milk  or  in  slop. 
Physic  each  affected  pig  with  Epsom 
salts  in  slop,  and  some  may  recover,  but 
that  is  doubtful. 


Perfect  Condition 


W  Rightnowl'm  making  another  SLASH  ^ 
"  in  my  prices— a  slash  that  will  open  your  ’ 
eyes,  i’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
down  to  enable  my  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gates,  and 

Saint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
ecausc  of  war-time  prices.  Write  today  for 


"T^TO  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Bony 
Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained  Tendon 
or  Sweeny  can  compete  with  his  physically  perfect  mates, 
either  in  achievements  or  endurance.  Splendid  looking 
horses— otherwise  sound— often  fail  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  removed  with 


88  page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 

a  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

prtecii.  Everything  ntaabei)  vray  down 
— Fencing,  Barb  Wire.  Steel  PctH*. 
ttateo.  Roofing  and  Paints  at  rent  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  today.  Jim  Brown 

BROWN  PENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.A-594  ■  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Whether  you  are  the  owner  of  race-horses  or  work-horses,  you  can 
prolong  their  usefulness  by  the  use  of  this  time-tested  remedy. 

Every  stable  should  have  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
always  on  hand. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing.  Never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discoloration  of  hair. 

A  Reliable  Liniment  for  External  Human  Use 


Make  your  home  more 
r  pleasant  and  attractive  with 
Cyclone  Lawn  Fence.  Fab 
ric  furnished  in  beautiful  dc- 
»igns,  forcrection  on  wood  posts. 
Gates  to  match  fence.  Easy  to 
erect,  economical,  and  dur- 


l3r  heights, 
36, 41  and  48 
inches. 


Has  no  equal  as  a  Liniment  and  counter- 
irritant  for  HUMAN  USE.  For  treatment  of 
Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  if 
applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises  or  Cuts, 
is  a  perfect  antiseptic — soothing  and  healing.  An 
absolutely  safe  external  remedy  for  human  and 
veterinary  uses.  Its  fame  is  Nation-Wide. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  will  give 
satisfaction. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price.  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars. 


fFrite  Dept.  "  400for 
iq22  Catalog 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

Waukegan,  111.  ^ 


Removing  Stains  from  White  Skin 

I  would  like  a  safe  and  simple  recipe  or 
formula  for  a  wash  hr  take  off  manure 
stains  on  white  cattle  or  horses.  F.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

For  the  purpose  mentioned  it  is  usual 
to  wash  the  stained  parts  with  soap  and 
hot  water  and  then  with  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  blueing.  A  weak  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  (chlorinated  lime)  is 
also  effective.  We  have  found  it  best  to 
bed  white  horses  with  sawdust  or  planing 
mill  shavings  in  a  box  stall,  and  then 
to  have  the  manure  removed  as  often  as 
possible. 


Hkitselman  fence 

PRICES  AGAIN  REOUCEO.  We  Pay 

the  Freight  and  save  you  money.  Direct 
trom  Factory  to  Farm,  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm. Poultry  anil  Lawn  Fence 

KITSCLMAN  BROS.  Dcpt.230MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAI.  IKDllim  llUURTVKXT  OK 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Lung  Worms  of  Sheep 

How  do  lung  worms  in  sheep  increase, 
and  how  long  does  it  take  them  to  de¬ 
velop?  Is  there  a  cure?  o.  b. 

New  York. 

The  lung-worms  or  strongyles  of  the 
sheep  ( St  ron  mi  In  ft  filar  in-  and  is',  refits- 
entft)  are  most  prevalent  oa  low-lying, 
swampy  lands.  "Wet  seasons  favor  their 
development  in  animals,  as  moisture  in¬ 
sures  the  life  of  the  embryo  outside  of 
the  body.  Adult  sheep  carry  the  worms 
throughout  the  season  and  by  voiding 
worm  eggs  spread  the  infestation  to 
lambs  grazing  the  contaminated  pastures 
and  drinking  water  similarly  contaminat¬ 
ed.  The  eggs  or  ova  voided  by  t heir  hosts 
start  molting  in  a  week  or  so  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  water  or  moist  places. 
They  may  remain  alive  in  such  places  for 
several  months  if  there  is  no  putrefying 
organic  matter  there.  After  a  second 
molting  they  shrivel  and  remain  in  the 
skin.  Upon  being  taken  in  by  a  lamb  or 
sheep  they  revive  and  develop  adult 
worms.  Animals  weakened  by  inadequate 
feeding  or  sickness  lack  resistant  powers 
and  are  chiefly  invaded  by  the  worms. 
The  tirst:  worm  mentioned  is  white,  point¬ 
ed  at  each  end,  like  a  little  bit  of  thread. 
The  male  is  2  to  3  in.,  and  the  female  3 
to  -I  in,  long.  It  inhahits  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs.  The  second  worm  is 
thread-like  and  reddish  brown  in  color, 
The  male  is  1)4  in.  long  and  the  female 
1)4  to  1  )4  in.  It  is  less  common  than 
the  filaria,  and  inhabits  the  same  parts  of 
the  sheep.  Prevention  is  all  important. 
I.amlis  should  be  kept  off  infested  pas¬ 
tures  and  given  new  grass,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  should  he  so  fed.  when  necessary,  as 
to  keep  them  thriving  fast.  Treatment 
consists  in  injecting  into  each  nostril  in 
turn,  of  an  adult  sheep,  about  22  drops 
of  chloroform,  by  means  of  a  medicine 
dropper  or  fountain  pen  filler.  The  nos¬ 
tril  is  closed  with  the  fingers  for  a  few 
seconds  after  the  injection.  Following 
the  treatment,  in  three  or  four  hours  a 
full  dose  of  Epsom  sails  should  be  given 
to  clear  the  worms  out  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  as  they  are  numbed  by  the  chloro¬ 
form,  coughed  up  and  swallowed.  Treat¬ 
ment  may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks,  or 
when  seen  to  he  necessary.  Tf  will  not 
help  in  pneumonia  from  lung  worms  and. 
indeed,  will  he  likely  to  hasten  death.  As 
intestinal  worms  may  also  he  present,  it 
is  Well  to  give  blue-stone  solution  (1  per 
cent)  after  the  other  treatment.  The 
dose  for  a  lamb  is  1  to  1  )4  ounces,  and 
for  an  older  sheep  2  to  3)4  ounces,  to  he 
repeated  in  10  days. 


COOL  MILK  INSTANTLY 

Halt  aerm  growth — remove  animal  and  feed 
odors— *top  waste  and  loss.  Leading  creameries 
and  producers  recommend  The  Improved 
.CHAMPION  Milk  Cooler — Aerator.  Folderbee. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept. K  Cortland, N,Y. 


PRICE 


oy  ^-^Mivercd 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  14  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


M INERALU 
^COMPOUND 


free'8' 

§3  I’kg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Aye..  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


DANA'S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stumped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
ami  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

e.  II.  DANA  CO.,  14  31  a  in  SU,  Weal  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


A  Wise  Investment 


Upward 


Everybody  knows  that  money  invested  in  up-to-date 
fences  pays  good  dividends.  Don’t  neglect  yourfences.  Only 
with  good  fences  can  you  make  profits  through  live  stock. 

Get  best  service  by  also  using  American  and  U.  S.  gal¬ 
vanized  posts.  Driven  like  stakes.  Anchor  themselves. 

Use  heavy  fences — of  large  substantial  wires  for  economy 
and  more  years  of  service.  Because  the  wires  are  larger 
they  take  a  heavier  coat  of  galvanizing  and  are  thua 
better  protected. 

Such  is  U.  S.  Fence — made  with  big  full  gauge  wires 
and  continuous  stays  and  the  U.  S.  Knot.  Stretches 
evenly  over  uneven  ground. 

We  also  make  light  weight  fences  of  small  gauge  wires 
for  trade  that  demands  them.  These  are  the  best  of  this 
type  on  the  market — the  highest  quality  steel  and  best 
galvanizing.  But  we  urge  you  to  use  heavier  fence  for 
better  economy. 

See  the  U.  S.  Fence  dealer  and  get  prices.  He  has  new 
catalogs  illustrating  many  kinds  of  fences,  gates  and 
posts  for  every  purpose. 

SEND  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKS: 

“Making  the  Farm  Pay,"  “Black  Stem  Rust,”  “Dairy  Farming,!! 
Account  Book"  and  others. 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned.  *= 
•Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca-  r 
parity  machines.  G  c  l  our  plan  of  cany  ~  ’ 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  J 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether  J. 


dairy  in  largo  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7078  Bolnbrldga,  N.  V, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
ha  July  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  PrieoKUWL 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  301  h  SI.,  N.  Y. 


Forii-VKAB-OT.n  to  her  favorite  doll,  the 
loss  of  whose  arm  exposes  the  sawdust  : 
“Oh.  you  dear,  good,  obedient  dolly  !  I 
know  I  told  you  to  chew  your  food  fine, 
but  I  had  no  idea  you  would  chew  it  as 
fine  as  that." — London  Post, 


wi  tMffltnnra 


The  Jamesway 


Farming 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

•  fortyjtkmson.  Wisconsin  ■  Elmira .  New  York  MmncQpolu,  Khnncsota 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is— 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


Price  $1.50 


For  saJe  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

~  333W.  30th  Street. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


JK! 

_ 

farm  there  is  a  garden  ..j 

These  gardens  are  getting  larger.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  cared  for  by  the  women  or  boys. 
The  average  farm  family  has  two  boys, 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  The  farm 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden  may  be  plowed 
and  seeded  by  the  man.  but  the  woman 
and  tbe  boys  take  care  of  it. 

The  Macultivator 

is  the  friend  of  the  woman  and  the  boys; 
saves  work,  does  it  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  Not  only  does  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  supply  the  family  table, 
butthesurplus  increases  the  family  income. 
Sold  on  an  absolute  money* 
back,  try-out  ffuarantec.  Write 
for  interesting  proposition. 

The  Motor  Macultivator 
Company 
1316  Dorr  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 


How  Dairymen 
Can  Make  More 
Money  In  1922 


PRACTICAL  men,  with  life-long 
experience  in  dairy  farming, 
have  worked  out  a  system  of  caring 
for  the  dairy  herd  that  cuts  down 
tthe  labor  cost,  increases  milk  yields, 
improves  cow  health  and  saves  feed. 
This  system  is  called  th®  Jamesway. 

The  Jamesway  provides  cow  comfort; 
and  comfortable  cows  give  more  milk. 

It  turns  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  the  barn  into  a  job  a  boy  enjoys; 
for  the  Jamesway  keeps  the  cows  clean. 

The  heavy  labor  is  taken  out  of  the  task 
of  feeding;  and  feed  wastes  are  stopped. 

Water,  the  simplest  means  of  increasing 
milk  yield — is  often  disregarded  by  dairy¬ 
men.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly  the 
milk  flow  is  increased  by  the  Jamesway  are 
reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Jamesway  ventilation  gets  the  foul  air  out  of 
the  barn,  brings  frerh  air  in.  Helps  keep  the 
cows  vigorous  and  healthy. 

In  these  ways,  ar.d  others  described  in  the 
Jamesway  book,  many  dairy  farmers  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  profits  this  year. 

Why  not  write  us  today  for  your  copy?  Please 
say  whether  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel  a 
dairy  barn  this  year  and  whether  you  consider 
putting  in  stalls,  stanchions,  drinking  cups, 
carriers  or  pens. 

Ask  for  Jamesway  Dairy  Barn  Book  No.  30. 


Book  No.  30 


336  pages,  handsomely 
illustrated.  Gives  fully  the 
Jamesway  ideas  on  build¬ 
ing,  ventilation  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  dairy  barns. 


It  tells  about  the  James¬ 
way  Barn  Plan  Service 
Bureau,  which  gives  you 
the  benefit  of  our  long  and 
varied  experience  in  dairy 
barn  construction;  the  lat¬ 
est  and  best  ideas  in  build- 
ing  arrangement,  con¬ 
struction,  lighting  and 
equipping. 


It  describes  fully  the 
Jamesway  cow  comfort 
stalls  and  stanchions;  in¬ 
dividual  mangers  and 
manger  divisions;  the  pens 
for  cows,  calves  and  bulls ; 
manure,  feed  and  milk  can 
carriers;  swinging  cranes; 
drinking  cups;  feed  trucks; 
Safety  First  Bull  Staff,  and 
other  money-making  de¬ 
vices. 


533 


It  tells  about  the  many 
Jamesway  inventionsthat 
cut  down  the  cost  and  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  the 
dairy  barn. 


,  Bulletin  F  Is  FREE 

It  tells  you  about  Wood 
Tanks  for  all  purposes  — 
.  House  and  Stock  Supply, 

|  Garden  and  Lawn  Irrigation, 
Spray  Mixtures,  Cider  and 
Vinegar.  Milk  IVxilin  g.  Stoc  k 
Water  Troughs.  Wnle  for  Bulletin  F, 

G.  WOOLFORD  WOOD  TANK  MFG.  CO. 

Lincoln  Bldg.,  Phibdetlptiiit  Pa. 


Jamesway 


oo  degrees  average  all  the  time.  How 
can  1  prevent  this  water?  F.  s. 

A  starter  is  a  medium  containing  de¬ 
sirable  bacteria  for  the  ripening  or  sour¬ 
ing  of  dairv  products.  Starters  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes.  (1)  natural  start¬ 
ers.  (2)  artificial  starters.  A  natural 
starter  is  the  result  of  the  natural  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk,  such  as  sour  buttermilk,  sour 
skim-milk,  sour  whole  milk,  or  sour  cream. 
Buttermilk  is  the  most  convenient  and 
common  of  starters  of  this  kind.  Arti¬ 
ficial  starters  are  pare  cultures  of  lactic 
arid  producing  bacteria.  These  bacteria 
are  isolated  from  milk,  and  are  cultivated 
in  laboratories  and  put  into  such  a  form 
that  they  can  be  sent  to  the  user  iu  good 
condition. 

These  artificial  starters  can  be  pur¬ 
chase  at  some  drug  stores  and  all  dairy 
supply  houses.  These  starters  are  added 
to  cream  to  develop  the  best  kind  of 
souring  or  ripening.  I  should  recommend 
that  you  cool  your  cream  to  below  50  de¬ 
grees,  and  keep  it  cold  until  36  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning.  At  that  time  place  the 
cream  at  a'  temperature  of  about  72  deg.  F, 
Natural  or  artificial  starter  should  he 
added  to  the  cream  before  it  is  sot  at  72 
degrees.  When  the  cream  is  ripened 
(sour)  cool  it  again  to  about  56-58  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  hold  it  at  that  temperature 
for  at  least  two  hours  before  churning. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  experience  ex¬ 
cessive  water  formation  in  your  cream  if 
it  is  ripened  according  to  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure.  J.  W.  B. 

Dairy  Ration;  Bottling  Milk 

I  have  six  Holstein  and  six  Guernsey 
cows.  1  have  plenty  of  cornstalks  and 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  on  hand,  but 
would  like  you  to  select  for  me  the  best 
kinds  of  feeds  to  buy.  and  how  much  to 
feed  each  breed  of  cows.  When  is  it  best 
to  bottle  the  milk,  after  milking,  or  six 
hours  later,  when  cool?  w.  0. 

At  the  present  time  corn  is  one  of  our 
cheapest  grains,  and  a  cheap  ration  ran 
be  made  where  corn  is  the  base.  With  a 
roughage  of  cornstalks  and  mixed  hay. 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  tbe 
grain  ration  contain  a  good  percentage  of 
protein  for  maximum  milk  production. 
The  addition  of  wet  beet  pulp  in  (lie  ra¬ 
tion  would  materially  improve  the  feed,  as 
you  have  no  succulent  silage.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  feed  what  hay  and  stalks 
the  cows  will  clean  up  in  an  hour’s  time 
twice  daily,  together  with  the  following 
>at ion  :  Five  parts  corn  and  cob  meal, 


2.  Iodine  should  not  be  taken  inter¬ 
nally.  except  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
petent  physician.  It  is  safe  when  intelli¬ 
gently  administered  and  the  patient  is 
under  the  observation  of  bis  physiejan. 

3.  T'nder  favorable  conditions  for 

growth.  Spring-sown  Alfalfa  will  usually 
yield  a  crop  the  first  season.  When  sown 
in  mid-Summer,  or  later,  a  crop  is  not  ex¬ 
pected.  31.  B.  D. 

Cows  Poisoned  by  Paint 

I  rent  a  farm  from  the  owner.  Owner 
retains  small  area  for  bis  use.  Comes  on 
my  ground  without  my  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent.  and  dumps  n  lot  of  rubbish,  and  on 
top  of  all  leaves  several  cans  of  paint, 
some  with  several  pounds  of  paint  in.  My 
two  young  cows  were  in  this  field  and  got 
the  paint,  and  both  died  from  poison. 
Post-mortem  of  veterinary  proved  they 
died  t)f  poison.  Can  I  recover  value  from 
owner  without  chemical  analysis? 

Pennsylvania.  c,  M.  a. 

You  would  have  to  show  that  the  poison 
which  killed  your  cows  was  the  same  as 
poison  contained  in  the  cans  in  question. 
This  could  Only  be  ascertained  by  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  n.  t. 

Advice  About  Kudzu 

What  should  I  consider  the  main  point 
in  growing  Kudzu  iu  the  matter  of  fence 
and  keeping  it  in  bounds?  It  is  frequently 
suggested  to  put  it  in  old  pasture*  and  in 
gullies.  If  in  pasture,  you  could  not  graze 
them  regularly  nr  yon  would  kill  Kudzu. 
If  planted  in  gully,  you  would  have  to 
keep  stock  out  with  fence.  Then  if  land 
was  cultivated,  or  not  grazed,  surrounding 
gully,  it  would  spread,  especially  in  culti¬ 
vated  ground.  The  only  way  I  can  see 
would  be  to  plant  it  in  inclosnre  with  good 
fence,  this  inclosure  surrounded  by  per¬ 
manent.  pasture,  so  that  stock  could  graze 
all  around  it.  Then  when  Kudzu  tried  to 
run  outside  fence  and  spread  in  surround¬ 
ing  land,  stock  would  destroy  it  as  fast  as 
it  appears  outside  of  fence,  and  keep  it 
from  spreading. 

Then  suppose  you  at  some  future  time 
concluded  to  cultivate  laud  surrounding 
thk  Kudzu  ineiosnre.  It  looks  as  if  you 
could  never  cultivate  this  land  until 
Kudzu  was  entirely  killed.  «or  it  would 
spread  over  the  cultivated  land,  and  no 
telling  where  it  would  stop.  After  Kudzu 
got  a  good  start,  you  could  let  stock  in 
ineiosnre  late  in  Summer  or  Fall,  and, 
possibly,  graze  it  down  twice  a  year, 

\  irgiuia.  j.  snowdkx  woon. 
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Shipping  Cream 

How  can  I  ship  cream  to  New  York? 
Is  there  a  way  to  keep  it  cold  in  Summer? 
I  know  some  friends  would  take  40  quarts 
or  more,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  get  sour 
in  Summer.  w.  v.  P. 

Your  cream  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  cooled  with  ice  at  the  farm.  The  rail¬ 
road  companies  now  provide  refrigerator 
ears  designed  especially  for  carrying  milk. 
When  these  are  well  iced,  the  milk  or 
cream  can  be  held  at  low  temperature 
even  in  long  hauls.  If  ordinary  express 
cars  were  used,  you  would  have  to  ice  the 
milk  in  transit. 

If  you  would  have  but  40  quarts  a  day, 
it  would  best  be  handled  in  bottles  iced 
in  specially  constructed  tight  containers. 
You  might  find  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  thp  New  York  City  health 
ordinances  unless  the  cream  were  pas¬ 
teurized.  I  do  not  believe  the  proposition 
worth  while  for  such  a  small  amount  of 
cream.  Your  railroad  agent  would  he  the 
man  to  give  you  information  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  You  would  also  be  obliged  to  learn 
Hie  standards  set  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  for  the  sale  of  such 
cream  in  New  York.  j.  w.  b. 

What  Is  a  Butter  Starter? 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  butter  starter? 
We  have  a  farrow  cow.  We  set  the  cream 
and  leave  it-  about  4K  hours,  then  water 
forms  on  the  top  of  the  cream;  all  dishes 
are  clean.  We  have  it  in  a  room  about 


two  parts  bran  or  oats,  two  parts  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  one  part  nilineal.  This 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  llnl.xteins,  and 

1  lb.  to  >1  lbs.  milk  to  the  Guernseys.  The 
beet  pulp  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 

2  to  .»  lbs.  to  each  cow.  When  soaked  it 
will  weigh  from  10  to  15  lbs. 

Milk  should  bo  cooled  us  soon  as  milked, 
and  then  bottled.  If  allowed  to  stand 
:  ix  hours  then-  is  a  great  danger  of  bac¬ 
teria  being  taken  into  the  milk.  Milk 
bottled  warm,  right  after  milking,  con¬ 
tains  animal  heat,  and  the  method  will 
not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  ,  j.  w.  b. 

Bees  Puncturing  Fruit;  Iodine  Used  In¬ 
ternally;  Spring-sown  Alfalfa 

1.  If  bees  cannot  puncture  grapes,  as 
some  declare,  how  do  they  eat  holes  in 
oilcloth  put  over  sections  in  supers?  2. 
Is  iodine  combined  with  mineral  ml  a  safe 
remedy  for  internal  use  for  a  long  period 
of  time?  3.  Could  I  get  a  crop  of  bay 
this  season  from  Alfalfa  sowed  in  April? 

Schtiylerville,  N.  Y.  A.  s.  h, 

1.  The  question.  I  think,  is  not  one  of 
the  ability  of  bees  to  puncture  the  skin 
of  fruits,  but  of  their  doing  it.  Apiarists 
deny  that  bees  puncture  the  skin  of 
sound  grapes  or  other  fruits,  though  they 
admit  that  the  insects  do  suck  fruit,  juices 
from  the  holes  made  by  birds.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  tbe 
contention  of  the  beekeepers,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  bees  are  harmless 
tu  sound  fruit. 
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This  farm  boy  lives  in  Northern  New  Y'ork.  With  his  colt  he  gives  a  good  and 
strong  picture  of  “Young  Life.”  There  should  be  more  good  colts  on  New  York 
farms,  and  the  boy’s  c-olt  should  always  belong  to  the  boy.  It  does  not  belong 

to  father. 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 

Scales,  Belting,  Tag*,  Hay 
Press  Extra* 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  ¥. 


IN  EW  I RO 


AGENTS  MAKER 


X  .J  MAKER 

New  scientific  development  mattes 
trotting  remarkably  easy.  No  wires 
or  *t(*chmcnt»- — *11  *<tf  contained. 
Give*  clean,  quick  bear,  easily  re£H« 

1  lated.  Costs  one  cent  for  3  hour's  u:  :• 
Si *e*  steps.  Cut*  ironing  time  in  half. 
Sell*  lilt,  Mr*.  Wagner,  Ohio,  sold  25  in  tew  hour*  spar* 
time.  Moyer,  Pi.,  ouue  S164.9D  to  ooc  week,  You  can  do  a# 
trail.  No  csr*'t*ooe  necessary.  U  ork  all  or  spare  time. 
You  simply  take  orders,  we  .deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  Cake  orders. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Agent's  Offer.  Write  Coday 

AKRON  LAMP  CO.  tl4  Iron  St.,  Akron,  O. 


Stand  f  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
^JWest  St.  Rutland.  Xl* 


No  Use  for  a  Cat 

I  cannot  refrain  from  replying  to  Nan 
Terrell  Rood  on  page  272. 

As  secretary  of  tlie  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Fisheries  and  (tame  for  eight 
years.  I  have  been  in  position  to  observe 
both  sides  of  the  cat  and  bird  question, 
and  in  that  time  have  been  completely 
changed  from  a  eat -lover  to  a  bird-lover. 
No  sane  person  can  argue  in  favor  of 
eats  when  they  know  the  value  of  birds 
and  what  eats  do  to  them.  As  eats  do 
most  of  their  damage  nights,  when  we 
are  asleep,  very  little  is  really  known  of 
their  depredations. 

I  Could  till  several  issues  of  your  paper 
with  reports  of  eye-witness  experiences — 
not  theory,  guesswork,  imagination,  nor 
biased  opinion,  but  actual  facts  prov¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  eats  are  not  only 
n  very  expensive  luxury,  but  an  actual 
menace  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

People  who  complain  because  birds 
help  themselves  to  some  of  their  cher¬ 
ries  and  small  fruits  either  do  not  know, 
or  else  do  not  stop  to  think,  that  they 
themselves  are  to  blame  if  they  do  not 
get  the  cherries.  The  birds  tell  them 
when  the  cherries  arc  ripe,  and  if  they 
do  not  pick  the  crop  themselves  they 
should  not  blame  the  birds  for  picking 
them.  If  you  neglect  your  potato  crop 
when  the  bugs  begin  to  eat  you  lose  your 
crop;  just  so  with  the  cherries.  It's  up 
to  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  birds  to  keep  in  check  the 
insect  pests  there  would  be  no  cherries, 
fruits  or  any  growing  tilings.  Which  is 
preferable,  ‘to  let  the  birds  have  a  small 
portion,  or  the  bugs,  worms,  beetles,  cat¬ 
erpillars,  weevils,  moths,  grubs,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  spiders,  plaut  lice,  ticks,  scale 
and  others,  destroy  everything?  Have 
not  the  insect:  pests  increased  wit, li in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  bird  life? 

Your  correspondent  asks;  “Why  should 
fl.  V .  destroy  cats  because  they  cat  oh 
birds?”  and  gives  as  reasons  for  the  cats’ 
acts.  ‘‘It  is  sometimes  their  only  way  of 
securing  food."  their  ‘‘instinct.” _cl*\  Tins 
question  alone  exposes  “.Nan's”  ignorance 
of  her  subject.  No  doubt.  “Nan”  does 
not  molest  mosquitos  when  they  bite  her, 
because  it  is  their  ‘‘instinct”  and  ‘‘only 
way  of  securing  food."  Forbush's  book. 
“Tile  Domestic  Fat,"  is  interesting  read¬ 
ing  for  those  who  are  interested,  either 
for  or  against:  it  can  be  had  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  State  House, 
Boston.  Mass.  The  Audubon  Society. 
State  of  Connecticut,  also  has  literature 
on  tlie  subject.  Write  Wilbur  F,  Smith, 
Box  2.12.  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 

As  rat  and  mouse-ex  term  in  ntors,  cats 
are  a  failure.  I  have  yet  to  fine  one  farm 
place  with  cats  that  does  not  also  have 
rats  and  mice.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  places  can  be  freed  from  these  pests 
without  cats. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  enlighetned  in 
these  matters,  and  the  licensing  of  cats  is 
only  a  matter  of  education  and  lime;  it's 
as  sure  to  come  as  did  the  licensing  <>l 
dogs,  and  cat-lovcrs  should  welcome  it,  as 
it  would  protect  their  pets  and  rid  ns  of 
the  mongrels,  the  tramp  cats,  and  those 
that  do  tin*  most  damage.  c.  if.  CEASE. 

Connecticut. 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early 
and  Secure  the  Extra 
Discount 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features,  and 
for  special  extra  discount  offered  on 
early  orders.^ 

GLOBE  SILcT  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  Street '  Sidney,  N.Y. 


can  give  ^ 
you  a  copy 


of  “ALPHA  CEMENT  —  How  to  'TgpW 
Use  It,”  which  tells  how  to  plan  a  perma- 
nent  foundation,  how  to  build  the  forms,  mix  ’  ‘  w 
and  place  the  concrete,  reinforce,  waterproof,  etc. 

The  helpful,  104-page  ALPHA  Handbook  deals 
with  scores  of  cement  improvements  around 
home  and  farm.  Costs  you  nothing  to  get  a  copy 
from  the  ALPHA  dealer.  Just  tell  him  what 
you  have  in  mind  building.  When  you  are  ready 
for  cement  he  will  tell  you  why  he  likes  to  sup¬ 
ply  ALPHA,  which  represents  thirty-one  years 
przr**  of  experience  in  cement  -mak- 

ing.  ALPHA  Cement  is  tested 
hourly  while  being  made,  in 
f  / ,  1 Vc  order  to  insure  uniformly  high 

W-  .  '  ~  -T \  binding  power. 


CRAINE 


Strength 


When  you  build 

-  a  new  sii0  or  rebuild 

_  — your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  wfttcr-proot,  frost-defying 
inner  wull  ofSilalelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  tlie  spirul  Cruinelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength —  no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec. 
tion  for  every  inch  of  watt. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  >.ito 
into  a  Craine  ut  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  Craine  Triple  Wall 
and  Crasco  Silos.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Midi.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Plantsnt :  Alpha,  N.J.  Cementon.N.Y.  Jamesville, 
N.  Y.  Manheim,  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 
La  Salle,  111.  Ironton,  Ohio,  Bellevue,  Mich. 


JHe  guaranteed 
«=■  PORTLAND 


MARK  REGISTER^ 


Will  You 
BUY  A 


Automobiles  and  Light 
Delivery  Trucks 

We  manufacture  five  style  Automobiles 
and  four  style  Light.  Delivery  Trucks.  We 
have  Cut  the  Price  to  the  Bone. 

Dealers  and  Factory  Uenresontativea 
W tinted.  Liberal  contract— highest  com¬ 
missions.  If  you  wuut  to  «<'ll  real  good 
car  and  represent  our  manufacture,  must 
make  quick  arrangements  for  your  selling 
territory. 

Nd  Price  lo  Our  Selling  Agents : 

Four-cylinder  Curs . .  $750.00 

Six-cylinder  Cars .  075.00 

Ft  ().  1!.  Factory,  pint  War  Tax. 

BELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION  -  York,  Pa. 


.Green  Mountain 


(Ml  page  .Dili  a  \  irginin  corresponorui 
takes  issue  with  statements  to  the  effect 
that .  bnrn  mvls  are  efficient  destroyers  of 
rodents.  He  say  in  part.:  "Exact  state¬ 
ments  of  I  his  kind,  especially  from  scion- 
lilic*  sounds  arc  interesting,  and  this 
would  be  far  more  interesting  if  we  could 
know  bow  the  problem  was  solved,  and 
the  solution  arrived  at.” 

For  his  benefit.  I  wish  to  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "III  1.274  barn  owl  pellets  col¬ 

lected  in  the  tower  of  tlie  Smithsonian 
building,  in  Washington,  I>.  F  wer" 
found  1,091  skulls  of  short-tailed  field 
mice.  050  of  the  house  mouse.  210  of  the 
Common  rat,  and  II*  of  other  smaller 
rodents. 

"Another  collection  of  <>7->  pellets  were 
found  the  remains  of  1,119  meadow  mice, 
152  house  mice  and  I .">4  house  rats. 

"In  California.  592  owl  pellets  col¬ 
lected  contained  skulls  and  traces  of  2<>1 
pocket  gophers.  7  1  held  mice.  1>S4  pocket 
mice,  144  deer  mice,  50  harvest,  mice,  -*>0 
kangaroo  rats,  anil1  2Li  ]i<*nse  mire..  An¬ 
other  California  report,  is  of  two  pairs  ol 
barn  owls  in  Fresno  County.  Ciu*  night  s 
capture,  in  addition  to  the  parity  eaten 
remains  and  fresh  skeletons  of  several 
more,  consisted  of  five  pocket  <  gophers, 
five  kangaroo  rats,  and  three  mice.” 

In  1910-1917,  in  cue  single  county  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  of  which,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  is  a  resident,  apple  growers 
reported  damage  amounting  to  $100,009 
done  to  fruit  trees  by  pine  mice,  if  this 
attitude  toward  owls  and  otlu  *  rodent- 
destroying  birds  is  a  fail*  sample  of  other 
farmers  in  Virginia,  it  would  seem  that 
this  excessive  damage  by  mdeets  was.  to 
be  expected.  We  have  leu  riled  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that  the  destruction  of  the  TPHlirai 
enemies  of  squirrels,  gophers,  mice,  rale 
and  the  like  lias  meant  tiu  enormous,  in¬ 
crease  in  their  numbers,  and  those  of  us 
who  really  know  the  situation  are  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  protect  these 
efficient  destroyers.  it-  R.  m’i  ean. 

California. 


120  acres,  all  tillable  excepting  .1  acres  wood¬ 
land  ;  land  under  high  stale  of  cultivation;  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
wheat.  Alfalfa  and  corn;  have  been  producing 
large  to  ieage  of  pen-  mid  corn  for  cunning  fae 
lorv;  2  a, -res  fine  apple  orchard good  supply  of 
alt  kinds  of  small  fruit,  for  family  use;  u  flue, 
well-built,  12-rootii  house,  furnace  heuted:  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply;  icehouse,  garage,  bea  and 
ling  house;  large,  well-built  haseiuenl  burn, 
Slxflfl.  basement  well  arranged  for  shod. :  tile 
silo:  have  been  feeding  entile  for  beef  each 
Winl er ,  horse  barn  I'Sx-SO;  all  buildings  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair;  located  on  main  macadam  road.  I 
mile  from  village,  churches,  high  school,  etc.; 
will  sell  with  stock,  tools  and  equipment  to 
operate  same  for  .$‘20,000;  a  haul  one-third  cash 
and  liberal  terms  for  balance.  If  interested  in 
n  real  Imme  and  farm  that  will  pay  out,  come 
to  Interlaken,  Seneca  Co..  V.  Y. .  and  look  it. 
over.  JOHN  H.  HANCY,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


-.3  1  his  oUU-page 

*  book  gives 

v;  thousands  of 

J|  RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 

arts 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Proper  Installation  Is  the  Paramount  Feature  In  the  Purchase  ot 
LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

A  lightning  conductor  grounded  in  dry  earth  ia  xvorae  than  useless;  it  la  dangerous. 
Our  policy  ie  to  see  that  the  property  owner  gets  real  protection.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  getting  guaranteed  protection  nnd  merely  buying  lightning  con¬ 
ductors.  Our  guaranteed  permanently  Moi«t  Ground  connection  insures  a  perfect 
operation  of  your  lightning  rod  installation  nt.  nil  times,  under  all  conditions.  Any 
purchaser  of  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  can  have  an  official  Okay  on  his  installation  free 
of  charge  by  writing  11s  and  describing  it  in  detail.  Our  grounding  eystem  is  only 
one  of  the  many  fine  features  of  the 


SECURITY? 

^SYSTEM  1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t  1 


Experiences  with  Ferrets 

A.  S„  on  page  423,  asks  what  about 
ferrets.  I  can  say  I  have  used  ferrets  in 
ridding  premises  of  rats,  and  want  to  say 
rats  will  not  stay  around  long  after  they 
arc  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  ferret.  A 
ferret  will  kill  a  rat.  in  short  order,  if  he 
can  once  get  hold  of  one.  Yes,  ferrets 
will  kill  hens  about  as  quickly  as  mink  or 
weasel.  But  the  way  to  Use  them  is  first 
to  get  them  tame,  so  you  can  catch  ferret 
easily  (fix  henhouse  so  he  cannot  get.  to 

hens).  Then  put  him  under  the  buildings 
and  watch  for  him  when  lie  comes  out  that 
he  does  not.  get  away.  What  he  does  not 
kill  will  leave  after  he  has  been  loosed  a 
few  times,  A  good  feed  for  them  is  bread 
and  milk,  with  a  little  liver  or  other  meat 
once  in  a  while,  (live  ferret  a  dark  place 
to  sleep  in,  but  a  light  cage. 

At  present  I  have  something  that  beats 
the  ferret,  but  never  heard  about  it  before. 
We  have  a  rod  squirrel  we  let  out  once  in 
a  while.  lie  goes  from  eel  la  r  to  attic, 
an  all  over  and  under  the  other  build 
ings.  The  buildings  are  all  old,  with  wood 
Moors,  just  the  place  for  rats,  hut  I  have 
not  seen  or  known  of  hut  one  rat  since  we 
began  to  let  the  squirrel  out.  I  am  sure 
it  is  tin1  squirrel  that  drives  them  out. 
otherwise  I  would  ta*  overrun  with  rats. 

1  keep  tin:  hen  feed  in  boxes  and  barrels 
with  no  trouble  from  rats.  I  have  to  shut 
the  squirrel  in  his  cage  most  of  the  time, 
for  lie  would  carry  away  and  little  more 
poultry  grain  than  a  few  rats.  Perhaps 
l  would  better  state  that  most  ferrets  will 
tackle  most  any  animal,  big  or  little,  as 
they  know  no  fear,  and  seem  to  think  they 
arc  at  war  with  the  world  in  general,  so 
he  careful  and  watch.  I  once  heard  of 
one  killing  a  cow.  0.  u. 

New  York. 

I  should  not  turn  a  ferret  loose  among 
poultry  ;  they  are  very  much  like  a  weasel. 
It  is  always  well  to  have  your  hands  free 
from  blood  wllett  feeding  ferrets,  because 
the  tamest  will,  grab  your  hand  as  quick 
as  a  piece  or  raw  meat.  I  have  seen  a 
man  let  his  ferrets  climb  up  his  coat 
sleeve  on  ihe  inside,  crawl  around  Ids 
neck,  and  act  m>  more  afraid  of  being  bit¬ 
ten  than  as  if  it.  was  his  favorite  horse’s 
nose  that  was  on  his  neck.  One  of  those 
men  who  had  always  handled  ferrets  said 
lie  had  a  three-year-old  female  he  had 
raised  that  was  as  kind  as  anything  could 
he,  that  hit  him  on  the  juglar  vein  one 
morning  on  its  daily  trips  over  his  person, 
and  as  these  little  animals  have  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  strength  in  their  jaws, 
and  arc  bloodsuckers  with  all  of  the  grit 
and  stubbornness  of  a  bul'dog.  if  was 
necessary  to  choke  this  ferret  to  death  and 
pry  its  jaws  apart  tu  get  it  away  from 
this  man’s  neck,  lie  told  me  that  after 
that  his  ferrets  were  handled  with  heavy 
gloves,  and  when  he  laid  them  they  were 
either  in  the  hag  he  carried  them  in  on 
his  hunting  trips  or  else  in  his  hands. 
When  hunting  rabbits  with  ferrets  we 
always  used  a  muzzle  made  of  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  placed  in  the  ferret’s  mouth 
hack  of  the  teeth  and  tied  with  ft  piece 
of  doth,  both  over  and  under  the  jaw. 
Before  we  did  this  our  ferrets  would  start 
the  rabbit  and  hump  up  in  the  hole  so 
the  rabbit  would  have  to  stop  or  turn  in 
the  hole.  Then  the  ferret  had  a  feast,  and 
would  stay  in  many  a  time  a  week  before 
he  would  starve  ut.  It  is  against  the  laws 
of  New  York  now  to  use  a  ferret. 

The  boxes  we  used  in  keep  our  ferrets 
in  were  about  3  ft.  sepia  re.  made  of  wood, 
with  the  front  screened ;  in  the  darkest 
back  corner  was  a  little  box  with  some 
soft  lui.v  in  it.  ami  a  hole  about  2  in 
across ;  this  was  for  the  nest.  A  little 
hay  was  kept  in  the1  large  box  to  make 
if  easy  to  clean.  They  were  fed  once  a 
dav  a  small  cup  of  good  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  and  most  of  the  milk  pressed  out 


An  easy  way 
to  get 

a  hard  worker 


For  a  reasonable  first  payment  you  can 
install  a  Western  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Outfit  and  start  it  working*  for  you 
right  away. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  helper 
that  is  on  the  job  night  and  day,  rain  or 
shine,  for  some  of  your  hardest  chores — - 
working  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  man¬ 
power.  And  you  have 

12  months  to  pay 

You’ve  always  wanted  electricity  on 
your  farm.  This  Western  Electric  plan 
offers  an  easy  way  to  get  it. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  find  out  more 
about  the  powerful  Western  Electric 
Outfit.  You  will  receive  descriptive  matter 
and  illustrations  which  tell  of  the  extra¬ 
size  engine  and  long-life  battery — a  com¬ 
bination  which  supply  plenty  of  electric 
light  for  your  house  and  barn  and  abun¬ 
dant  power  to  run  your  water  system, 
milking  machine,  separator,  grinder,  utility 
motor,  washing  machine  and  many  other 
devices. 

The  Western  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Outfit  is  a  time-saver,  labor-saver 
and  money-saver  you  can’t  afford  to  be 
without. 


Some  of  the  many  ways 
Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  can  help  you. 


DEALERS  — Some  good  territory  still 
open  for  live-wire  representatives. 


/  Mail 
y  this 
.  coupon 

'  for  Booklet 
/  R  N  2,  to 
✓  Western  Electric 
Co.,  Power  and 
/  Light  Department, 
401  Hudson  Street,  New 
York. 


Western  Electi 

Power  Light 


Name 


Makes  the  battery  last  lon^ 


Address 


PER 


a  cent  <ir_  penny  which  I  think 
i*  date  ITTti.  The  figures  arc  a 
"rod.  Imt  1  think  this  date  is 
nit  mark  was  oti  the  first  cent 
the  American  Government? 

J.  R. 

ferred  this  question  to  the 
Department,  and  the  manager 
at  at  Philadelphia  says;  "No 
>ic(N>s_\i ere  issued  by  our  Gov- 
n  17715,  the  first  being  struck 
Since  17!):?  (he  types  of  the 
been  changed  several  times, 
intever  may  he  the  correct  date 
of  the  piece  supposed  to  he 
>.  if  could  not  be  like  the  one 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


KEraw 


irrs8i)ftCH 


caW"s£ets  M.  For  Culverts  f  1  E 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc.  -.S^w  1  i  !  3 

A  polio- Key  stone  Copper  Steel  galvanized  4<|u\  iif/ir 

makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts.  % 

Apollo  is  tho  blithest  quality  gulvantxpd  product  mauufac-  '  .jjii  JS  B 

tu  red  (or  nil  e  \  posod  sheet  met  u  I  work  The  added  Ke.vston**^*— ■£=  E= 
i  mil  cutes  rhn*  *  "Peer  Steel  u  used  <iixl  us-nre*  the  highest  pqst-rcs|--t  itiice  lime  and  weather  have  Droved 
dial  \  POL  to-  h  k  YHTON  K  Sheets  lust  longest  In  actual  service.  Sold  h.v  weight  hv  leading  dealers  Hi  vstosf 
Covpkk  Stkkl  is  also  unequaled  tor  Hooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  and  "  \  (.olio"  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building:.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  me  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  «  Ith  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  ami  let.  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  eu u  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatlsfaotionGuajnnteeu. 
On  .11.1.0  ter  thirty  Ballons  or  ovar  we  will  prepay  tho 
froiirht  within  4  ntiikua  of  thr*>#  hundred  milt*. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


"WHITE  X-iEGHORN  OHICKS 

Large,  Hralthy,  Barron- Wyckoff  Stock 

E.  1}.  Griffiths  R.  1  Jutdlsoo.  N.  V. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Ecct  reasonable!.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BEN  COLEMAN  -  SoUus.  N.  V. 


comb  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Thrifty,  farm  raised  stock,  15  Eggs— S1.50;  39 
Eggs— 983.50,  Post  Paid.  B.  W.  BIRD.  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Breeder  of  Strictly  American  8.  C.  W 
Leghorns  for  the  past  15  years.  Made  a 
greater  win  on  farm  flocks  at,  tlie  great 
New  Torlc  State  Fair,  than  any  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  8.  C.  tY.  Leghorns.  They  wore 
judged  by  Professor  Krum  of  tho  Cornell 
University.  Day  old  chicks  a  specialty. 
Am  booking  orders  every  dny.  It,  does  not 
take  much  of  a  deposit  to  assure  you  Of 
your  chicks  when  you  want.  them.  Prices 
rca*onah!o.  8ond  for  circular. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  BalUton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  •'SUPERIOR QUALITY 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  8.  0,  W.  L.  chicks  for 
snlo  from  tmrSheayy-layitie,  vigorous  stock.  Book 
your  orders  now  MAURICE  SRUIIM,  ■.  F.  It  I,  rulnfuid,  *.  I. 


While  Leghorn  Eggs 

$9  per  100*  Writ*  for  description  of  strain  ami  matings. 
Alsocllix.  OIU  PICKARD  FARM,  Bos  28,  Concord  Junction,  Maas. 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  K“§Ve»r*' 

Bargain  prices.  Breeders  all  ages.  Toulouse  Geese 
eggs.  40c.  Bronzu  Toms.  All  t  ho  rob  reds.  Offer 
surplus  700  Load.  MURRAY  S  FARMS,  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  batched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant  by  buttermilk-fed 
hulls  on  free  range.  Sninu  certified.  Circular. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  I/arh.  N.  V. 


HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get*  my  free  circular  before  you  order  clucks.  Tolls  why 
the  BUCK  LFUM0RN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Bo*  ft  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

lions  and  pullets*  layinc.  Hatching  age*.  limMo* 
lay.  Booklet  free*  VERA  FULTON,  Bux  98,  Gallipolis.  Ohio 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

American  blood  having  rice  range.  Write  fnrpnrficuhtrs 
to  fl.liril  (J.  It  ICITK,  VorLioiva  Height!,  Woitoheiler  On.,  N.Y 


Baby  Chicks 

II.  FISHKK 


8.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Hocks  and  Anconai.  Send  for  circular. 

.  Milford,  N.  .1. 


Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  SIS  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFarm,  Hopewell  Jet,,  N.V. 


Buff  Orpington  Eggs  omtiiia  ?’a£m,  stanusv,  n.  y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  stock  Winter  Layers.  $3  and  *5  per 

selling  of  15.  $18  per  100.  Mr!  MASK  E.  MARTIN,  Maltialri,  P.. 


PROLIFIC  ANCONAS 

Prize  Winners,  Great  Layers,  Cockerels,  $5.  Eggs, 
$2.50  for  15,  postpaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

L.  L,  LAMBERT  ■  Appanaup.  Rhode  Island 


Silver  C  a  m  pin  os 

Kggs  from  ben-hatuhed  free  range,  heavy  laying  licau- 
ties.  *«  for  15.  MuePHFRSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J. 


neck  led  Su«„ex  H  A  T  C’lIIN  G  BUG*.  Circular. 
1‘IQ.S BF.lt  POULTRY  PI, ANT,  1U>»  N.  Ilth  Nl.,  P«Uraun.  N.J. 


V.  Mottled  Vnennua.  Tlahv  rliieks,  $IT  —  I'M).  Kggs, 
•  $0.B0,  100.  GEi>.  K.  BOWplSH,  Ksckkanck,  N.Y. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$4.20  tier  15;  S25  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  -  Speank,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Ring  Heck  Pheasants  >\V,V»  h"ea»  i5T ury 

and  vigorous  stock SI 0  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  nuniLnr, 
only  510  each.  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  on 
renueat  No  ones  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  I  AIR  ACRES  ESTATE.  Baypart,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Registered  on  both  she  and  dam  side,  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  number. Registered  on  sire  side  only, 520  hundred. 
Vigorous,  three-year-old  liens  of  heavy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5-pound  cockerels,  520  hundred,  Chicks 
from  early  hatched  pullets,  SIB  hundred.  No  lights 
used,  E,  J.  WADE,  1558  Lake  St,.  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N  Y 


14  Directly  Imported  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  tny  pure  BARRON  Strain  tnatlugi. 
Pedigrees.  272-288.  My  Third  importation.  Strong 
chicks  and  fertile  egga  from  these  and  other  Leg¬ 
horn  matings.  Fully  guaranteed, 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  P*. 


April  8,  1922 


Porter  s  Certified  Leghorns 

TH*  Egg  Producers— The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Slock  is  Officially  Certified  end  Regis¬ 
tered.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  site,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  oil.  in  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  arc  large  S.  C.  white  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Registered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  l!»22.  April  hatched)  8,  10  and  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

bv  introducing  our  great  line  of  tnnlea.  They  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  ot  large,  chalk 
white  eggs,  kilt  Grown  Pullets  for  mile,  now  laying 
or  ready  to  lav.  Cotne  and  see  one  of  the  beet 
modern 'plant!.'  which  is  located  on  a  hundred-acre 
fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences. 
Free  Tange. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


‘Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  arc  the  famous 
“Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100?h  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


R.  C.  Rhode  C 

Island  Red 

Tho  First  Prize  Cockerel  At  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1921.  heads  my  matings,  with  the 
cockerel  heading  first  prize,  young  pen.  Eggs 
at  81.00,  983,00  anti  9*3,00  per  setting. 
Write  for  mating  list, 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


B  ARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

810  per  100.  Breading  hens,  heavy  layers  of  excellent 
blood  linen.  0L0  PICKARD  FARM,  B»«  IS.  Caacard  Junction,  Mm 


3VEAHOGANY  REDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter- -laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks  EGGS,  S3  for  15.  S8  far  5il:  SI  5 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  Bo*  800 


Rg->  o  1  Dime  Kggs  for  hatching,  $1 

,  Jtv-  X*  *V Lj U per  100;  *t.5U  per  la. 

Vigorous  stock.  Free  range.  It.  It.  O u  n s ,  iciiu»ber-k,  S.t. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  from  Bred  to-Ley  Blue  Ribbon  winners,  88  per  15, 
*io  iter  loo.  cat  alpa  poultry  kakiii,  r.  o.,ii*iir«h«rg,  I’#. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  letnulcs,  muted 
on  Cornell  certified  mules.  ROSWELL  COLE,  UMnubunk.  X.  T. 


RetterUtilitv  baby  chFckens 

Uvllvl  V  uillj  HATCHING  EGOS 

Order  now.  1922  output  nearly  sold. 
Chickens,  35  cent*  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  iree. 

H.  C  COI.B.  HILLSIDE  FARM.  So.  East  on.  Mn  »». 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

breeding.  Hatching  eggs  $7  per  100;  Chicks, 
520  per  100;  Cockerels,  55  Pullets,  both  combs. 
March  hatched,  12.25.  HALSEY E  REEVE.  Riverliead.  M.Y 


Taylor’s  Quality  Reds 

Single  Comb  Kmh  selected  for  VIGUR  and  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  Xow  LEADING  all  Reds  fit  VINELAND  CONTEST 
and  4th  u£  all  breeds  iti  100  pens.  Won  SWEEPSTAKES 
for  Brown  eggs  at  Rntgera  College  Egg  Bliow  Feb. 

22.  For  PRODUCTION  and  QUALITY  buy  your  BABY  CHICKS 
and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  a  Hock  of  CONSISTENT  I FAOERS. 
H.  Q.  TAYLOR,  Jr.,  River  Sid*  Homejtead,  Riverton.  N.  J. 


a  325  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR  ! 

148  Eg-g-s  Sn  148  Days 
Layers  at  113  Days  Old 

Are  some  of  the  Worlds  Laying 
Records  of  Parks' 

B0rred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  for  eggs  sircc  l8£9,  £ee  B-,ncd 

/  Chick  Cir. Free, Large  Gen.  Cat,  25c 

j  PARKS, loi  Y  Altoina.  Pa. 


A  Good  Foundation  Stoch  is  the  J 

Y  Road  to  Success  J 

♦  TOM  BARRON  strain  English  S.  C.  ♦ 

T  White  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks.  The  ▼ 

Y  best  egg-producing  birds  in  the  world.  ▼ 

♦  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  t 
X  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  J 

♦  EIGHT  WEEK  OLD  ♦ 

I PULLETS  j 

I  From  matlnds  of  Imported  Cocks  ^ 

4  and  Cockerels.  Guaranteed  4 

♦  strong,  healthy,  free-ranfie.  but-  ♦ 

X  termilk-fed  birds  raised  on  our  ^ 

4  own  farm.  S»  I  EACH.  Postage  4 

♦  paid.  Full  delivery  guaranteed.  ▼ 

X  BABY  CHICKS.  S22  per  hundred  X 

♦  CHANTICLER  FARM  | 

4  Manchester  Road  Arlington,  N.  Y.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

TEN  CITE  NTS  IUACH 

for  all  our  Rhode  Island  Reils  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  Eggs.  All  hi ule  from  high  trap-nested  stock. 
Seven  tv -nv«  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed, 

C0NNISCLIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  •  Tenafly.  N.  J. 

Pittsfield  Pure-Bred  oft  Chicks 

Annual  price  reduction  begin*  May  1st,  Five  Pop¬ 
ular  Breeds— Rocks.  8.  C.  Reds,  S.U.  W.  Leghorns. 
White  W-yHiulottes.  No  money  until  just  before 
shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Main  Strael  -  Hollialon,  Maas. 

n  i  n  v  Boar  lawn  chick:;  arc  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
DA  D  I  varieties.  Older  your*  today  and  be  convinced, 
ruirvc  Prices  and  leaflet  on  request.  ROSELAWN 
LnlLIva  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  Ottoville,  Pn 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs,  single  Comb  R  < 
Ancona,  white  and  Bl  own  Leghorns.  From  pure-hr* 
free  range  breeders,  that  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,. «' 
high  production.  Circular.  ADRIAN  lie  NEKF,  Sodiu,  >  ' 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Halching  Eggs 

Reasonable  Price.  Circular  Free.  R0f  AL  FARMS.  Heroey.  Pa- 

.  ,  for  may..  Leg  .  W.  arid  B,,  810  and  *15. 
rhjrkc  S.  C.  Rods.  *16.  XV.  R.,  820.  Mixed,  *10  per 
DUlUnj  100.  MAPLES  WHITE  IEGH0HN  FAKM.  Ttllnrrt.  P« 


Hatching  Eggs 

Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FRI 


T„  of  tree  range  birds.  Prlcw 
iG  low.  Fert  ility  gun  rani  red. 
REED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  tAIKS 

Brod-to-lay 

strain,  Send  for  price  list.  E.  H  I  T  C  IT.  Prop., 
Boxwood  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Delaware 


BIG.  STURDY  C  H  IOK  IS 

XVe  are  sure  of  our  chieka  becauee  wo  li  no  wall  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Kinglet  hooka.  Martin's  Wyandotte*, 
Quality  S.  C.  Kcds.  Rglanline  Leghorns,  100%  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Fr  ee.  SUNNY  SI0E  POULTRY  FARM.  Oojipar  Hill,  $.  J. 

n„1 _ pc*  Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Hanv  l,nif,KS  ut  »to  per  W0,  Poroel  Post  Paid. 

UUUJ  vluvwo  FRANK  BLUM  New  Watliiiistoa.  Oliio 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  nil  Bocks  records  at  Storr*.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  broods  past  1  years,  over  SOU  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hutching  eggs.  Nine  years'  trapnesting.  No 
chick*.  .7.  F.  FRANCAIS.  YVeslhamptoti  Beach.  N.Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Si£c£ 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  2U0  eggs  j»er 
bird  at  Stores,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  8-  BRADFORD 
ALLTN,  113  Leonard  St.  Belmont,  Maes, 


BARRED  ROCKS  BEXCLLSWfcLVN 

Higiieat  Individual  in  Rock  class  In  State  Contests  lost 
year  Ergs,  $*.60— W  ;  *12—100.  Cockerels,  $8  60- 
$7.50  Baby  Chicks,  25  cents  each. 

J.A.CKAIO  -  Freehold,  y.  .T. 


Dnnncrt  DAflfC  baby  chicks  and  rrni.hing 
Dn  I\  Kl.U  nl/Lfl  J  Eggh.  ailOeggstrain.  I'ocker- 
els  for  sale.  MARVEL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Georgetown,  llelnwnre 


D  ADDUn  DflPlQ  Led  all  Rocks  at 
BAnllLU  nUU^  Storrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


Parks*  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Egg-  J  TR0PEAN0.  Sparrow), u>l>,  W 


BUCK’S  Barred  Rocks 

have  made  remarkable  records  at  Vineland  Interna¬ 
tional  Laying  uud  Breeding  contest.  Hatching 
egg-  from  selected  old  liens,  S4  per  15;  520  per  100. 
From  fully  matured  pullets,  S3  per  15;  $15  per  1111). 
Safe  arrival  of  eggs  guaranteed  Nothing  sold  but 
what  wc  produce  from  our  own  strain.  No  baby 
chicks  this  season  GflRRFT  W  BUCK  Colls  Neck  N.  J. 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  record-  and  "  Standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEF.R  ORCH  ARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


TERSEYIO  LAC  KGI  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  I' ast  glow¬ 
er--  Heavy  layer*:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalng and  1‘riCe  List  C  M.  PACT  &  SONS.  Box  IBS  Belm»r.  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants  RSf'syKS 

forlilti-n  ANDERSON  FARM  R.  1  Bel  mar,  N.  J. 


xjand  and  water  r'o w l 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  IURKEYS,  GUINEAS,  RANTAMS, 
PIGEONS,  HARES.  DAVIES  and  0QGS.  Stock  $1.25  and  up. 

Write  for  my  Ulus,  and  Dose.  Catalog  it  a  free. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  SELLERSVILUE,  PA. 

Breeders  and  HaichingEggs  gJ/ineaI,'  anu  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  bene.  #  135  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Free. 

IT.  A.  SOUDER  -  Stdlersvllle,  Pa. 


“College  Queen’s”  Record  i*/. 

at  Storrs  7Lh  Laying  Contest 

My  White  Wyandotte  Records,  made  at  Storrs.  5th 
contest,  first  of  ail  breeds,  record,  2205.  7th  con¬ 
test,  2nd  of  ul I  breeds,  record,  2179.  10th  contest. 
1st  of  all  lueede,  record,  2234.  Start  right.  Chix 
and  Eggs  tor  sale.  Guarantee  75  per  cent  of  egg* 
fertile.  Also  n  few  B.  I.  Reds. 

O.  «.  KNIGHT  •  Brldjjetou,  K.I. 

Regal-Dorcas  Strain  White  Wyandotte  Egg8 

All  eggs  from  two  pons  of  selected  birds,  8  L.50 
setting  of  fifteen,  Money  order  or  certified  chock 
must  accompany  order.  H.  C.  STRONG,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 

whits  wpndotiM  ■feitrass 

Rocks.  Prices  Right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  R  0  I.  Beontgn,  N.  J 

WHITE  WTANDOriES.  Bagal. Inn-can  Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  JI.T5 
— lo  ;  *e—ll>0.  Frairi  A  No.  I  heavy-lay  lug  stuck.  Or-  I 
der  tiow.  Shipped  when  wanted.  R.  NHL.  Ssnect  F»ll»,  N.  V 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  anil  WHITE  Leghorns,  R,  I.  Rails,  both  combs.  XXThite 
Wyandot  las.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free, 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  Ban  166  Rivtidilt,  H.  J. 

I  Ight  Breli m a  fuckarr-L,  13.50.  Hatchinjf  Eggs, 4150 
L  — 13,  WILLIAM  ADLER  -  S v YVll.U  ,  Nf w  YotlK 

Progressive  Light  BRAHMAS 

gale;  12.50  for  15.  HENRY  A  HEDGES,  Greennurt.  L  I..  N.  Y. 

MINORCAS— s  <’•  Black  cliix.  April, *28  perC.:  84pi.rcH. 
(■an  No.  I,  Hogan  test.  Sllcaach  Mn.L  J  Merville, BHis.N.T. 

Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

tnl-y  rliL'ks.  ||.  G.  PETEKS.  Bon  9li,  Greii  Kilts,  Slalen  Island,  N.Y 

,,  Cook  *8  Gold?  u  md  8  fra  in.  T.ay,  win 

KllUPrriin^  and  pay  Stork  jhuI  off#*  for  snlc. 

uuiiLiLupo  Mnren  l  eHHonal.lr,  Rmiil  for  Hicultii , 
C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr..  70  Vnlnntlno  Si.,  Ytral  Nnitan, 

Jersey  Black  Giants  mT^l 

birds  brod  to  oockorel  exhibited  by  Mnrey  farms  hI.  ilio 
Garden.  iKB  per  15  eggs.  a.  ii.  tlOSIIP-K.  Westfleld*  N.  J. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  J.  C.  ROBBINS,  Jr  .  Babylon  L  I.. NY.  i 


THE  HENYARD 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  poultry 
house.  My  idea  is  to  build  one  40  ft.  long 
by  15  ft,  wide,  running  east  and  west,  and 
facing  the  south.  I  would  like  an  alley- 
way  3  ft,  wide  running  the  length  of  the 
building  on  the  north  side.  I  also  would 
like  my  short  posts  on  the  north  side.  I 
plan  for  four  pens,  uud  u_  window  in  each 
pen,  facing  the  south.  What  size  window 
would  you  advise?  Would  you  advise  one 
long  rafter,  making  a  gable?  I  would 
like  a  concrete  foundation  and  a  gravel 
floor.  Would  it  he  necessary  to  run  the 
concrete  foundation  more  than  6  in.  be¬ 
low  the  surface  to  make  it  ratproof? 
What  length  posts  would  you  advise  on 
the  north  side,  and  what  length  on  the 
south  side?  g.t. 

New  York. 

I  should  dispense  with  the  alley,  giving 
that  extra  3  ft.  to  the  fowls.  An  alley  is 
too  expensive  for  the  convenience  it.  af¬ 
fords  aud,  unless  I  wished  to  keep  more 
than  one  variety  of  fowls,  T  should  not 
divide  a  small  house  into  small  pens.  It 
makes  extra  labor  in  caring  for  them, 
with  no  compensating  advantage.  A  lo¬ 
ft.  house  does  not  need  a  gable  in  the 
roof.  It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  build  it 
with  a  shed  roof,  the  front  S  ft,  and  the 
rear  4%  ft.  in  height.  If  there  is  but 
one  window  to  each  10  ft,  of  front,  that 
window  should  roach  from  within  2  ft.  of 
the  floor  nearly  to  the  plate,  and  should 
he  ns  wide  as  practicable  to  get.  Face  the 
building  a  bit  to  the  southeast,  so  as  to 
get  the  early  morning  sun.  Two  inches 
of  well-made  concrete  should  be  as  good 
as  4,  so  far  as  keeping  rats  from  getting 
through  is  concerned,  and.  if  laid  upon  a 
well-tamped  broken  stone  foundation,  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surrounding  surface  to 
provide  for  drainage,  should  bear  any 
weight  put  upon  it.  M.  B.  D. 

Canada  Geese;  Balsa  Wood 

1.  Would  you  describe  a  wild  Canada 
goose?  Are  the  male  and  female  of  the 
same  color?  If  so,  how  can  one  tell  them 
apart?  2.  Where  can  I  buy  some  balsa 
wood  iu  the  form  of  lumber?  Ilalsa  wood, 
a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  lias  been  found  to  he  ideal  xvood 
for  aeroplane  wings ;  it  is  rapidly  sup¬ 
planting  cork  in  life  preservers  and  in 
many  other  useful  purposes,  for  it  is  2% 
times  lighter  than  cork,  and  it  is  as  dura¬ 
ble  as  spruce,  but  I  do  not  know  where  I 
can  buy  it  in  the  form  of  lumber.  H.  c. 

Monmouth.  Me. 

The  Canada  goose  has  a  large  white 
patch  on  the  throat  and  extending  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eye. 
The  rest  of  the  head  aud  nock  is  black. 
The  tail  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
black.  The  longer  tail  coverts  and  those 
on  the  sides  arc  white.  The  back  and 
wings  arc  grayish  brown.  The  breast 
and  holly  arc  grayish,  which  gradually 
shades  out  t<*  white  on  the  hover  part  of 
the  belly,  Male  and  female  of  the  Can¬ 
ada  goose  are  of  the  same  color,  and  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  uninitiated  to  tell 
them  apart.  Those  who  are  used  to  (hem 
have  a  number  of  little  signs  which  they 
use.  The  gander  is  more  masculine  in 
appearance  and  actions.  His  head  is 
usually  heavier  and  his  neck  thicker. 
There  may  he  a  little  difference  iu  his 
voice.  Borne  sav  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  shape  of  the  back,  one  having  it 
straight  or  a  little  “snddlobackcd."  while 
the  other  is  curved  down  a  little  at  the 
tail.  The  main  thing  is  to  watch  and 
“know  your  geese." 

2.  Balsa  (not  F falsa  1  wood  is  hardly 

as  light  as  this  letter  would  indicate.  It 
is  lighter  than  cork  in  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  20  to  25.  according  to  one  who 
has  used  ir.  It  has  much  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  ns  willow,  poplar  or  basswood,  aud 
has  about  the  same  cross-breaking 
strength,  weight  for  weight.  It  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  harder  to  work  than 
some  other  light  woods.  It  is  used  in 
some  museums  for  making  implements, 
because  it  is  so  light  and  the  supports  do 
not  need  to  be  so  strong  as  if  the  ex¬ 
hibits  were  the  iron  they  seem  to  be. 
Balsa  wood  grows  in  the  forests  of  South 
and  Central  America,  but  most  of  it  that 
is  sold  commercially  comes  from  the 
Amazou  Tegion.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Turkey  with  Cold 

A  young  turkey  lias  head  and  eyes 
swollen  up.  I  thought  it  was  blackhead 
and  T  gave  ipecac,  but  did  no  good,  and 
it  is  swollen  nil  around  her  eyes  now 
quite  badly.  What  do  you  advise? a.  t. 

New  York. 


This  turkey  may  have  a  simple  cold, 
though  true  roup  may  he  present.  Keep 
her  by  herself  in  a  dry.  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  place,  and  syringe  out  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  two  or  three  times  a  day 
with  a  warm  solution  of  boric  acid.  10 
grains  to  the  mince  of  soft  water.  After 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  parts,  a  drop  of 
kerosene  may  be  placed  iu  each  nostril. 
If  a  hard  hunch  forms  later  beneath 
either  eye  and  does  not  disappear  of 
i  I  self,  the  place  may  be  opened  with  a 
sharp,  clean  blade,  and  the  cheesy  con¬ 
tents  tinned  out.  Fetal  her  soft,  food  and 
see  that  she  is  protected  from  cold  and 
drafts.  Ho  not  handle  other  foxvls  after 
caring  for  the  turkey,  as  roup  is  con¬ 
tagions  and,  if  present,  may  be  spread  to 
i m  nt  omkaun  /-*  r  fl,„  fL.olr  xr  n  n 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ION DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  15e;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  18c;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  So;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c; 
round  steak,  lb,,  IS  to  20e;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  30  to  33c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c; 
roasting  pigs.  lb..  85c;  sausage,  lb..  20.- 
salt  pork,  lb..  20c;  pork  loin,  lb..  22c; 
pork_ chops,  lb..  24c;  sliced  ham,  lb..  30 
to  35c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  85c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbit, 
live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens.  ]b.,  33c; 

fowls,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens  and  fowls, 
lb..  40c;  geese  ami  ducks,  lb..  30c. 

Eggs,  white  and  brown,  large,  20c; 
duel;  eggs.  80c;  milk.  <|t..  tie ;  buttermilk 
and  skim-milk.  Qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c; 
creamery  butter,  fancy,  prints,  lb.,  45c; 
best  dairy,  lb..  45c;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
30c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  Pi¬ 
mento  eheose.  15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  0e :  buckwheat 
Hour,  lb.,  1c;  bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  5e ;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal,,  $2.50;  new  maple  su¬ 
gar.  lb.,  25c;  honey,  clover,  card.  23c. 

Pic  apples,  qt.,  8c;  best  apples,  peck. 
75c;  Baldwin,  peck,  00c;  P.cn  Davis,  bit., 
$2.40. 

Beans,  qt.,  10c;  beets,  best,  bu.,  $1.25; 
■cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots.  bu„ 
$1,50;  horseradish.  10c;  celery  hearts, 
10c;  lettuce,  large  head.  10c;  onions,  lb., 
12%e:  potatoes,  bu..  $1.20:  pumpkins. 

each.  10  to  20e ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35; 
radishes,  bunch.  10c:  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  rutabagas,  lm.,  80c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters.  bunch,  Itk-. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten  feed,  $2; 
bran,  $100;  wheat  feed.  $105;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $1.05:  cornmeal  and  whole  corn. 
$1.00;  hominy,  $1.65:  cracked  corn. 
$1.00;  nmlasses  feed.  $1.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $2.50;  oilmeal.  $3:  ground  oats, 
$1.80. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork.  lb..  11  to  13e;  heavy,  lb..  0  to 
10 e  :  sausage,  lb.,  18  to  20e;  Spring  lamb, 
lb..  22  to  25c;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  veal,  lb., 
12  to  14c. 

1  ivc  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  30 
to  32c;  ehjeken,  lb.,  83  to  oSo;  fowl,  lb., 
32  to  3Sc :  geese,  lb„  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40c; 
t  hickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  45  to 
50c;  geese,  lb..  45c. 

Blitter,  lb..  40  to  50c:  pggs.  24c:  duck 
eggs.  40  to  45c;  Italian  cheese,  40c; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2.20. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50:  pears,  bn., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  beans,  bn..  $3;  beets, 
bu..  85c:  cabbage,  lb..  2  to  3c;  per  bu.. 
50c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  75c  to 
$150:  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  endive, 
doz.  heads,  75e ;  garlic,  11>„  20c ;  honey, 
pt  .  30  to  35c;  Hubbard  squash,  orate, 
$1.50;  kohlrabi,  doz..  fiOc ;  leaf  lettuce, 
crate,  $2.40;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.75; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  50c  parsnips,  bu., 
flOe  to  $1,25;  potatoes,  bu..  45c  to  $1.10; 
per  peck,  40c;  rutabagas,  bti..  75c;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Hnv.  Xn,  1.  ton.  $10  to  $20;  X’n,  2.  $17 
to  $18;  No.  3.  $15  to  $10;  Tinuuhy.  $10 
to  $20;  straw,  rye.  ton.  $11  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  lftc ;  hindquarters, 
lh  .  14  to  15c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy.  10  t>>  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  28  to  30c:  yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to 
16c:  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  18 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry  -Broilers,  lb..  20  to  28c: 
Snringers.  lb.,  20  t«»  2Sc;  fowls,  lb..  30  to 
32c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  guinea 
fowl,  each.  50  to  00c:  ducks,  lb..  30  to 
32c;  geese,  lb..  24  to  20c:  turkeys,  lb..  40 
tu  45c:  eggs.  27  tn  28c:  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb..  38  to  40c. 

Apples,  bid.,  Spy.  King.  Greening.  $s 
to  810;  Baldwin,  $0  to  $8;  apples,  bn., 
$1  50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu..  75  to  00c  ;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c:  tuu,  $20  to 
$30:  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50  ton.  $25 
to  $30;  celery,  doz.  buuelios.  00c  to 
$1,10 ;  lettuce,  common,  doz.  heads.  40  to 
50c :  head  lettuce,  per  doz..  $1.50  to 
$175:  mint,  grpen.  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c ;  onions,  bu..  81,50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  lut..  $1.10 
to  $1.15;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50' 
pieplant,  doz.  bundles,  $1.40  to  $1.50: 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu..  00  to  00c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  00c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $5.50 :  red  marrow,  $7.50;  white 
marrow.  $5.50;  red  kidney.  $7.50;  white 
kidney.  $8;  pen.  $5.50;  yellow  eye.  $0; 
imperials,  $0. 

Furs — Skunk.  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25;  No. 
2.  $2.25;  No.  3.  75c  to  $1  ;_No.  4.  00c; 
muskrat.  Winter,  large.  $1.75;  medium. 
$1.25;  small.  75c;  mink,  each.  $3  to  $0; 
coon,  each.  $1  to  $6;  weasel,  each,  25  to 
70c 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  0c;  No.  2.  5c; 
cows  and  heifers,  lb..  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2. 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50; 
calf.  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2.  0c;  fleece,  lb..  22 
to  25c;  unwashed,  medium,  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn,  shelled, 
bu..  75  to  77c;  outs.  bu..  44c;  rye.  bu.. 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  hay.  Timothy.  $25  to 
$27  ;  straw,  ton,  $11  to  $18. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Receipts  of  both  butter  and  eggs  are 
liberal  and  prices  are  easier.  Live  poul¬ 
try  is  fairly  steady.  The  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  is  quiet. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy;  creamery.  36  to  42c; 
dairy.  32  to  37c;  crocks.  32  tu  37c ;  com¬ 
mon.  _21  to  2fic.  cheese,  firmt  fiats.  24 
lo  25c;  daisies.  24  to  20c;  longhorns, 
24  to  25c;  limburger,  20  to  30c.  Eggs, 
'•a.sier;  hennery,  20  to  20c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  25  to  20c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull:  turkey,  45  to 
40c;  fowl.  22  to  33c:  chickens.  20  to  33c; 
old  roosters.  24  to  25c;  ducks.  33  to  34c; 
geese.  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
fowl.  2-S  to  30c;  chickens.  20  to  33c; 
old  roosters.  10  to  20c;  ducks.  36  to  38c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet  and  weak:  fair  to  fancy. 
$2.25  to  $3.50:  common.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Pul  a  toes,  quiet  ;  best  homegrown,  bu.. 
$1.15  10  $1.25;  seconds,  05  ro  80c ; 
sweets.  Maryland  hamper,  $1.90  to  $2; 
Jersey.  $2.50  n>  $2.75 :  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$14.50  to  $10,50. 

FRUITS  AXU  BERRIES 

Bears,  California  Bartletts,  box.,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Strawberries,  steady ;  Florida, 
qt.,  35  to  05c. 

REA  X  S — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt..  $8  to  $10; 
marrow.  Sibio  to  87;  pea  and  medium, 
$0.75  to  $7.  Onions,  firmer  for  home¬ 
grown  ;  bu..  $0.50  to  $7  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  cwr..  $11  to  $12;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  Mexican,  white,  box, 
$4  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

X  ege tables,  quiet :  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper.  $4  to  $5:  beets,  hamper. 
81.75  to  82;  doz.  bunches.  85  to  flOc ; 
cabbage,  ewt..  $2.50  to  $3;  new.  ham¬ 
per,  _$  1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
81,75;  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  California  Crate.  82  50  to  82  75; 
celery.  Florida,  crate.  $5.25  to  85,50; 
doz.  bunches.  $1  to  $1.50:  cucumbers, 
doz..  $1.75  to  j?2.25:  endive.  Southern, 
bbl.,  85  to  $5.50;  lettuce.  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  hamper.  85.50  to  84:  California  Ice¬ 
berg.  crate.  $7.25  to  $7.75:  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  75c;  peppers,  box.  $4.50 
to  $6:  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c: 
shallots,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  8oe;  spinach, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ewt..  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $3.50  t<> 
$6.50;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu..  40 
to  ,5c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  hunches, 
00c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  :  light  comb.  lb..  15  to  23c: 
dark.  10  to  12c.  .Maple  products,  stead¬ 
ier:  sugar,  IS  to  28c;  syrtip.  gal..  81.75 
to  $2. 

Feed 

Hay.  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17 
to  $20:  clover  mixed.  81s  to  $19;  rye 
straw.  $17  to  818;  oat  and  wheat.  $16  to 
81  i .  XX  beat  bran,  ton.  oarlot,  much  low¬ 
er^  $26.50 :  middlings.  $28.50;  red  dog, 
S.l.i.oO;  cottonseed  meal.  84s. 75  ;  oilmeal, 
$52:  hominy,  $25:  gluten.  $56  50;  oat 
feed,  $11.50;  lye  middlings.  $29.50. 

J.  \v.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BETTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamerv,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  30V.  tu  41  %<-.  the 
latter  for  jobbing  sales  :  extras.  '"38%e * 
extra  firsts,  37%c :  firsts.  34  to  36%e; 
seconds.  51  to  53c;  sweet  creamerv. 
choice  to  fancy.  40%  to  41  ’4c;  fair  to 
good.  52  to  39c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  23  to  27c;  parking  stock.  18  to  21c- 
extra  prints  jobbing  at  45  to  48c ;  seine 
special  fancy  brands  higher :  fair  to  good, 
41  to  44c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  26c:  firsts.  °5c  • 
seconds.  22  to  24c;  Western  extra  firsts] 
26c:  firsts,  25e :  seconds.  22  to  24c  • 
Southern  firsts.  24%o;  duck  eggs,  54c; 
fancy  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
Pi  retailers  at  55  to  5,ic  in  cartons,  and 
.‘•2  to  54c  loose,  and  fair  to  good  at  27 
to  31c. 

CHEESE 

New  XVirk  whole  milk  flats,  fancy,  held 
23  to  23%c;  fresh.  2(H4  to  21-  :  fair  to 
good.  1!)  to  20c;  Longhorns.  22 to 
25 Vo- :  single  daisies,  held.  23c:  fresh.  21 
to  21  %e.  .Tubbing  sales  of  fanev  held 
goods.  25  to  26c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $8.25.  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Florida,  box.  $2.10  to  $4.00  Or¬ 
anges.  box.  Florida.  $4.20  to  $9.  Straw¬ 
berries.  Florida,  qt..  40  to  55e. 

Vegetables 

White  potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  %-bu 
basket.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1,50  No.  2.  40  to 
75c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $20  m  $35;  Southern 
hamper.  8 1_ to  $1.40.  Onions.  100-lb.  bag] 
No.  1.  io  $10.r,0.  Carrots,  -bn. 

basket.  1 5c  to  $1.15.  Beets.  % -bu.  bas¬ 
ket.  40  to  60c;  Lettuce.  Southern,  ham¬ 
per.  $1  to  $4.50.  Celery.  Pennsylvania, 
bunch,  10  to  22c. 

HAY  A  xn  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  No.  2.  $22  to  $23:  No.  3. 
$20  to  $21;  sample.  $16  to  $18;  no 


grade,  $14  to  $16.  Clover  mixed  hay, 
light  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22;  No.  1  mixed, 
$20  to  $21.  Straw,  No.  1  straight  rye, 
$26  to  $27 ;  No,  2  straight  rye.  $25  to 
$26;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  815  to  $15.50; 
No.  2  wheat  straw,  $14  to  $14.50. 

live  Poultry 

Fowls.  27  to  30c;  chickens.  31  to  33c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  ducks.  32  to  35c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

dressed  poultry 

Fowls.  28  to  33c;  chicken.  28  to  35c; 
roosters.  22  to  24e;  turkeys.  4S  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  33c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $8.50. ;  Spv,  $4  to 
.88;  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  .81.50 
to  $4.50. 

Beans 

I’ea.  100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.25;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.25 :  yellow  eve.  88  to 
$8.25. 

BETTER 

Creamery,  best,  39  to  40c;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  32  to  33c;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  31c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  2Sc. 

MTLLFEED 

Spring  bran.  $3150  to  $31.75;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $34.50  to  $39;  red  dog,  $40; 
mixed  feed,  $36  to  $38 ;  gluten  feed, 
$39.80:  cottonseed  meal,  $49  to  $54:  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $00. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy.  $30  to  $31 :  No. 
2.  828  to  $29 :  No.  3.  $22  to  $23 :  clover. 
$26  to  $2.8;  rye  straw.  $35;  oat.  $22. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  X’allev.  best,  100  lbs.,  $11 
to  812. 

Potatoes 

Maine  Cobbler,  106  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Green  -XIountain,  $1.70  to  S1.S5.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c:  fowls,  30 
to  34c ;  roosters.  23  to  24c ;  squabs,  doz., 
$7  to  $9. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  chickens,  2S  to  30c. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage.  _bbl..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  celery, 
bu.  box,  $2.56  to  83  ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $5 
to  $11;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes.  $2  to  $3;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  50c; 
rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3:  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  squash,  lb..  6  lo  Sc. 

Fresh  Fish 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  2  to 
2 1 -_><•:  cod.  3  to  3%e ;  pollock.  3  to  3%e: 
hake.  5  to  6c. 


New  York  V/holesale  Quotations 

March  30.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  April  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent  fat.  iu  201  to  210-mile 
zotie.  $2.30  per  166  lbs.  Class  1A  (hot- 
tied).  and  81.75  for  Class  IB  (bulk  milk 
to  be  sold  dipped  or  from  which  the 
cream  i<  to  be  removed  and  the  skim-milk 
sold  other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk 
form).  The  March  price  for  Class  2 
(milk  for  soft  fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice 
cream  and  plain  condensed).  $1.56.  The 
pool  price  for  February  was  $1.97. 

Butter 

Receipts  are  large  and  prices  3  to  4c 
under  last  report  on  the  better  grades. 
Not  much  change  in  under  qualities. 


Creamery,  fanev.  lb. 

Op 

0 

o— 

Good  to  choice. . . 

.33 

0 

.35 

Lower  grades  .... 

.29 

0 

.31 

Cite  made  . 

0 

.28 

Dairv,  best . 

.35 

0 

.35% 

Common  to  good. 

.28 

0 

.34 

Packing  stock  . 

.18 

(ft 

.23 

Danish  &  N.  Z’land. 

.34 

0 

.36 

cheese 

Market  firm  on  held  .*■ 

;tock. 

New  make 

easy  and  lower. 

XX' hole  milk,  hekk  fey 

.24 

0 

.25 

Average  run . 

.22% 

0 

.23% 

New.  fancy . 

.20 

0 

.21 

New.  average  run.. 

.19% 

0 

.20 

fcGGS 

XYhite.  choice  to  fov 

.36 

0 

.37 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

0 

.34 

Mixed  col's,  n’hv.  best 

.30 

0 

.31 

Medium  to  good.  . 

.24 

0 

.26 

Gathered,  best  .... 

.29 

0 

.30 

Medium  to  good.. 

.23 

0 

.25 

Duck  eggs  . 

.50 

0 

.60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  in  large  supply 

and 

mainly 

lower. 

Fowls,  best . 

.26 

0 

.27 

Fair  to  good . 

.24 

0 

.25 

Chickens  . 

.2-8 

0 

09 

.•  >w 

Broilers  . . 

.50 

0 

.96 

Roosters  . 

.17 

(ft 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.30 

0 

.35 

Geese  . 

.19 

0 

09 

country-dressed  meats 
Calves  in  large  supply  and  lower. 


Calves,  best  . 

.15 

0 

.16 

Com  men  to  good . . 

.10 

(o' 

.14 

Hothouse  lambs,  each 

10.00 

0 

12.00 

Marrow,  TOO  lbs. . . . 

6.75 

0 

7.00 

Medium  . 

6.75 

0) 

7.00 

Pea  . 

6.75 

0 

7.00 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

0 

8.50 

XX  hite  kidnev . 

9.25 

0 

10.66 

Yellow  eye  . 

0.50 

@ 

7.00 

Fruits 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl. 

5.60 

0 

8.25 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.50 

0 

6.00 

Spy  . 

6.00 

(a 

9.00 

Ilubbardston  .... 

5.00 

m 

7.50 

Western,  box . 

2.00 

0 

4.25 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

30.66 

0) 

38.00 

Oranges,  box . 

4.06 

0 

S.OO 

Strawberries,  qt. . . . 

.40 

0 

.65 

Dressed  poultry 
Fresh-killed  stock  in  light  receipt  and 
running  mainly  inferior.  The  best  trade, 
except  on  ca pons,  is  now  supplied  from 
the  freezers,  and  top  price  iu  quotations 
usually  refers  to  frozen  stock. 


Turkeys,  best 

Common  to  good. 
Chickens,  choice,  lb 
Fair  to  good.... 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

Capons,  best  . 

Medium  to  good. 

Live 


.49 

.42 

.46 

.30 

.25 

.19 

.25 

.15 

4.00 

.49 

on 


Steers 
Bulls 
Cows 
Calves, 

Culls 

Hogs  . 

Sheep,  160  lbs 
Lambs  . 


STOCK 

.  7.80 

.  4.00 

.  2.00 

pr’e  v’l.  ewt.  7.00 

.  5.00 

10.00 
5.00 
12.00 


0 

@ 

(a 

(a) 

0 

0 

fit 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.50 

.47 

.43 

.39 

.33 

.35 

.32 

.20 

11.00 

.50 

.45 

8.50 
5.25 
5.00 
11.50 
S.OO 
11.50 
10  00 
16.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  new,  bu . 

1.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

3.00 

Chicory,  hbl . 

2.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

35.00 

New,  bu . 

1.00 

Cauliflower,  crate.  .  . 

2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.75 

Fennel,  bbl . 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.30 

Onions.  100  lbs.... 

7.60 

Peppers,  bu . 

3.00 

Radishes.  100  b’ebes. 

2  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1 .50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.50 

String  beans,  bu... 

1  50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.06 

Tomatoes,  6-b’k't  e’te 

1.50 

Watercress,  100  b’s. 

2.50 

Potatoes 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs .  4.25 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  3.50 

State.  ISO  lbs .  3.50 

Florida,  bbl .  6.50 

Virginia,  2d  crop.  bbl.  3.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu..  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1  2,8.00 

No.  2  .  26.00 

No.  3  .  23.00 

Shipping  .  2000 

Clover  mixed  ....  22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  32.00 

Oat  and  wheat...  16.00 


0 

2  00 

0 

3.25 

0 

4.60 

fa 

40.00 

0 

1.50 

0 

2.75 

0 

3  25 

0 

5.00 

0 

1.50 

0 

6.00 

0 

.40 

0 

11.50 

0 

5.60 

0 

.8.00 

0 

3  00 

0 

4.00 

0 

4.60 

0 

2  25 

0 

3.25 

0 

3.00 

0 

4.50 

0 

4.00 

0 

3  mi 

0 

9  00 

0 

3.25 

0 ' 

13.00 

0 

3.50 

0 

29.00 

0 

27.00 

0 

25.00 

0 

21.00 

0 ) 

2-8.00 

0 

35.00 

0 

20.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  Yor 

XX  heat.  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1.  Northern . ] 

No.  2.  Durum..... . 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 

Oafs,  No.  2.  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Buckwheat,  ewt.  ...]]]]]]] 


$1.4014 
1.54% 
1.36 
.73 
.46% 
1.09% 
.77% 
2.45  ~ 


Material  Required  for  Barn 

How  much  boxing  is  required  for  a 
barn  -4x24  ft.?  I  can  get  my  farm 
nanus  to  do  the  work,  but  there  is  no 
carpenter  near  here  to  advise  I  can  *er 
the  boxing  from  farmers  near  me,  a”ud 
want  to  be  sure  to  have  enough,  and  not 
too  much.  The  barn  will  be  22  ft.  hi<*-h 
at  the  gable  end  and  16  ft.  on  the  sides. 
»\  ill  you  also  tell  me  how  much  corru¬ 
gated  roofing  must  I  order  for  the  barn*5 
Seventy  Six.  Mo,  h.  M.  w. 


I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
^  H;i i  is  meant  by  the  term  boxing,  but 
assume  that  the  outside  covering  or 
sheathing  of  the  building  is  referred  to. 
Hie  building  in  question  has  about  “  560 
square  feet  of  outside  surface,  includin'* 
the  roof.  The  amount  to  add  to  this  to 
provide  for  accessary  waste  will  varv 
i\ith  the  type  of  lumber,  its  width, 
whether  it  is  matched  or  not,  etc.,  and 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  without 
knowing  the  conditions.  A  20  per  cent 
addition  for  waste  in  matching  is  a  good 
average  allowance,  however,  and  figuring 
on  this  basis  about  3.000  ft.  (board 
measure)  of  lumber  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  exterior  of  the  building.  If 
the  sides  aud  ends  are  to  be  double 
boarded  add  about  2,000  ft.  more,  mak¬ 
ing  5,000  ft,  (board  measure)  in  all.  pro¬ 
vided  the  walls  are  to  be  double  boarded. 
If  unmatched  lumber  is  to  be  used,  this 
amount  can  be  lessoned  somewhat.  Suf¬ 
ficient  roofing  should  be  ordered  to  cover 
8- > i  square  feet,  814  to  9  squares. 
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free-ConAei/s  Poultry  Book 


THE  HENYARD 


a  hot  blue  Flame 
without  priming 
or  pre-heating. 


something  tortus  m  the  eye  ouce  in  a 
while  in  center  of  pupil.  It  1ms  a  strong 
thread-like  root  and  generates  some  pus, 
which  I  wipe  off.  1  have  been  using 
boric  acid,  15  grains  1o  ounce  of  water 
once  or  twice  a  day.  more  often  twice. 
1  have  six  birds  so  afflicted  in  a  warm 
room  iu  house.  One  pullet  I  have  been 
treating  for  five  months.  o.  n.  s. 

Connecticut. 

It  seems  to  me  likely  that  you  are 
dealing  with  chronic  roup  of  the  eyes  in 
these  fowls,  though  of  course  there  may 
be  some  other  disease  present.  This  is 
a  rather  bard  disease  to  cure,  requiring 
more  careful  and  persistent  treatment 
than  the  value  of  the  affected  fowls  will 
usually  justify  giving.  If  it  does  not 
yield  to  the  boric  acid  applications.  I 
should  get  a  small  vial  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol  of  my  druggist,  and 
after  cleansing  the  eyes  well  with  the 
solution  of  boric  acid  pul  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  argyrol  solution  in  each  eye. 
doing  this  twice  daily.  If  the  trouble 
does  not.  yield  shortly  to  this  treatment 
I  think  that  you  will  be  money  ahead  if 
you  dispose  of  the  sick  fowls  and  try  by 
cleanliness  of  quarters  and  utensils  to 


Big  Fully  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks 


Full  of  practical,  interesting,  helpful  facts  about  chicks  and  how  they  are  produced 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  Eleven  Kosemoul  Breeds— explains  the  Kosemont  system  of 
breeding  and  Incubation  —interesting  pictures  of  tbe  wonderful  Rosemont  equipment— tells 
why  Kosemont  Moderate-Price,  Big-Value  Chicks  arc  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  big  catalog.  A  postal  request  will  -bring  it  to  you, 
promptly  and  without  charge. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


9ftdWish.bone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


Baby  chicks ;  husky,  livable  youngsters 
from  high-laying,  pure  farm  bred  stock. 

5.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandotte* 
and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Reduced  prices.  100#  Live  delivery 
Sent,  postpaid.  Illustrated  circular,  free,  describes  all  new 
,  in  poultry  culture  and  other  valuable  information.  Eggs 
stock.  GALEN  FARMS.  Box  100,  Clyde.  New  York. 


has  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick— ilia 
flow  of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from 
the  1-gnllon  renervoir  through  a  big  ti  n  1 1- 
Im-h  t.ri!  pipe.  It  j  net  enn't  clog.  Light 
h  With  bone  anil  you  con  forget  it  for  weeks 
excqit  (or  iaca»i"iiaily  renlliiig  the  large 
reservoir,  Mi*  ml  i'or  ilemrlntlve  booklet 
MOW. 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

But  in  o  few  Wishbone  Valveles,  Brooder* 
and  «oc  bow  l««t  they  go.  They  are  sell¬ 
ing  big  all  over.  Get  detail*  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO 
261  Waler  Street  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


95  Buys  140>Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

iter.Coppar  Tank,  Double  Walls 


Another  Trick  with  Poultry  Manure 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  noticed 
several  articles  on  storing  poultry 
manure,  which  I  find  is  a  hard  thing  to 
accomplish  without  some  loss  of  nitrogen. 
After  letting  several  binsful  spoil  or 
waste,  we  have  practiced  the  following 
for  (he  past  seven  or  eight  years,  with 
fairly  good  success.  During  that  time 
we  have  kept  from  100  to  200  hens.  The 
dt'oppings-boards  are  cleaned  off  every 
morning,  and  the  droppings  are  carried 
to  another  building  nearby  and  thrown 
into  a  large  bin,  keeping  it  spread  out 
evenly  over  the  whole  bin  to  let  it  dry 
as  much  as  possible.  A  box  containing 
acid  phosphate  stands  close  by  with 
shovel  in  it.  and  a  little  is  thrown  over 
each  bucketful  of  manure  that  is  put  in 
the  bin.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
sift  the  coal  ashes  from  furnace  and 
kitchen  range  into  the  dust,  both  in  the 
henhouse,  and  each  morning  take  a  large 
shovelful  of  those  dry  ashes  and  spread 
on  tbe  droppings-hoard  after  manure  has 
been  cleaned  off.  This  prevents  the 
manure  from  freezing  to  the  board  so 
hard,  and  helps  keep  it  cleaner;  also 
helps  absorb  the  moisture.  We  use  from 
a  toil  to  a  ton  and  a  half  In  this  way. 
The  bin  is  about  4x12  ft.,  and  by  Spring 
gets  4  ft.  high,  settles  down  quite  solid, 
but  is  not  caked.  We  generally  use  an 
eight-tine  fork  to  load  on  wagon,  and  it 
crumbles  up  quite  fine  when  thrown  in. 
It  seldom  beats  in  the  bin.  If  we  detect 
a  little  ammonia  escaping,  which  is 
quickly  noticed,  we  spread  on  more  phos¬ 
phate.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we 
luse  in  this  way.  hut  what  we  save  cer¬ 
tainly  makps  a  good  showing  in  the  field, 
especially  on  early  tomatoes,  early  cab¬ 
bage  and  peppers.  On  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  crops  it  is  used  in  the  furrow 
under  the  rows  of  plants.  c.  e.  haw. 


*7.9*  bay*  140-Chlck  Hot- ts.-,--  — y  « 

Water  Broodar.  Or  both  tor  only  ■  **  I  I  [T,  1 

, — -a»  Express  Prepaid  L'-omrl1 

Haul  nl  Rnckla*  and 

|. It  nHowrd  to point*  W*at.  OMr* 

lit.*  ,  „  -ri  I  'I  Guaranteed.  Ordnr  n«w.  Shore 
f  ’JEVlaftty  51 ,000  In  Prltea,  or  write 

J  I/-  forWee Boole  HetchlngFecta." 

^ e  It  tella  everythttar-  Jim  Rohan,  I'res, 

BoDa  City  Incubator  Co.,  box  as  Raoino,Wla. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 


DUREHRE  I)  . 
-*■  strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  C  e  r  t  i  f  i  e  d 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


FI  rut  (’InM  Second  •  II  ami 
Egg  Cline**  flutter  Tub*, 
1  Banket*  and  other  fruit  and 

I  vegetable  paokoiteH.  All  ,our 

L  'CnWtljJ&a  containers*  arc  in  ns  good  as 
'SSil&A  new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  auote  van — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO- 

Dept.  R.  301-303  John, on  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Preserve  Eggs  Now 
for  Economy 

SOME  people  go  without  eggs  when  the 
prices  go  up.  There's  no  need  for  that. 
Eggs  are  a  necessary  food  —  nourishing 
and  healthful. 

Put  eggs  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver 
now  while  prices  are  reasonable.  Use 
them  later  when  eggs  aie  high. 

Keeping  eggs  in  water  glass  is  urged  by 
the  Government.  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre¬ 
server  in  perfected  to  such  a  high  degree 
that  complete  satisfaction  is  assured. 
Don't  take  chances  with  unknown  pre¬ 
servers  I 

Eggs  keepinRUTLAND  EggPreserver 
from  9  to  12  months.  Preserving  8  dozen 
requires  only  a  pint.  A  quart  preserves  i 
15  to  20  dozen.  Prepare  the  full  solution  g 
and  add  the  eggs  to  it  from 
time  to  time  asyou  get  them. 

Sold  in  pints,  quarts  and 
gallons  at  drug  stores,  poul¬ 
try  supply  houses  and  gen. 
eral  stores. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rut  land.  Vt, 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.Y. 


f*hickens  Sick  9 

Hens  Hot*  Laying  | 


Pnre-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C, 
White  Leghorn*.  S.  C.  Rhode  Inland  Reds, 
Barred  and  While  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandoltea.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  All  orders 
accepted  subject  to  drop,  but  not  to  ad- 
vanee  in  price.  See  Our  Price  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston.  Mass. 


GERMOZONC  will  rid  your  chickens  of  poop,  colds,  canker,  Bora 
head,  chicken  pox.  akin  disorder*,  cholera.  Indiireation,  hnwol 
trouble  and  anch  ailment*- -and  keep  Them  healthy.  For  over  80 

fear9  fhe  dependable  remedy.  Get  Gen«»r»ton«.  nlao  famous  Deo 
'REE  BOOK-LETS,  at  drnir  or  Be  ode  tores.  If  no  dealer,  orriar  by 
card.  Poatman  will  collect.  75c  and  $ 1 Gl4Ca».JSc*exrr«  charge. 
CEO.  H.  LEE  CO„  Pept.  F-50  Omaha,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS 

I  V  nWtRP !  Our  chicks  sr«  bred  to  lay  from  breed- 
6,8  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities. 
II  and  thrift.  We  know  the  quality  of 
lW  FARMS//)  uurS.  ('.  W.  Leghorn S.  B.  P.  Rocks  S. 
■ '  M'i  t\  R.  1.  Iteds,  and  W.  Wyandottes  will 
pleftseyon  Send  for  circular  and  prices, 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184.  Limbertville,  N.  J. 


WATIB  6»SS 

to 6  JBtStBVt* 


MUSCOVY  Duck  Eggs  VffJSiB 

C.  DRYSDALK  BLACK  -  S( ) M ERV1LLE.  N.  .1. 


Our  breeding  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  sir,#, 
shape,  type,  vigor  and  above  all  in  consistent  heavy 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Kaoh  pen  ol  breeders 
headed  by  pedigreed  males.  I'lace  your  order  at 
once  to  secure 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  mmi/l  IMPP 

EGGS ; ::  h;  ;DUGKL1NUS 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  H.  34  Phoonixvlll#,  Pa 


Colony  Brooder 

LJse  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 


Mash  for  Chicks  and  Hens 

Would  this  mixture  bo  all  right  for  lit¬ 
tle  chicks  after  three  days  old  till  they 
are  five  months  old?  Fifty  pounds  oat¬ 
meal.  25  lbs  bran,  20  lbs.  cornmeal,  25 
llis.  flour  middlings,  20  lbs.  hominy,  15 
lbs.  beef.  15  lbs.  fish  scrap.  15  lbs.  bone- 
meal,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal..  I  was  told 
that  it  was  a  good  mash  for  young  chicks. 
Will  you  give  a  good  mash  for  laying 
hens?  I  am  using  now  100  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  hominy.  100  flour  middlings.  100  lbs. 
ground  oafs,  50  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  meat 
or  beef  scrap,  and  1  lb.  of  poultry  tonic 
to  50  lbs.  of  mash.  .T.  If. 

Williamson,  N.  ,T. 

I  should  think  that  your  formula  for  a 
chicle  mash  would  make  a  good  mixture, 
as  all  the  ingredients  are  of  value,  blit  il 
is  an  unnecessarily  varied  mixture,  and 
T  think  that  you  would  find  the  more  sim¬ 
ple  combination  of  two  parts  of  bran,  one 
of  flour  middlings,  one  of  cornmeal  oc 
hominy,  one  of  ground  oats  and  one  of 
beef  scrap,  all  by  weight,  at  least  equally 
good.  Until  tbe  chirks  are  about  six 
weeks  old  (lie  oat  hulls  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  beef  scrap  should  be  sifted 
out.  Your  mash  for  laying  liens  is  prob¬ 
ably  equal  to  any  that  can  1)C  made, 
though  the  poultry  tonic  probably  adds 
nothing  to  its  value.  About  -°>  lbs,  of 
fine  salt  to  500  lbs.  of  mash  mighty  well 
replace  tlie  more  expensive  "tonic,”  and 
it  might  he  just  as  well  to  use  100  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed  instead  of  50  lbs.  You  would 
then  have  the  mash  that  has  been  much 
used  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  laying  con¬ 
tests.  M.  B.  n. 


I  ARDEE'S 
1  ERFECT 
EKIN 


Eggs  anti  Drakes 

Price  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N.Y. 


T5  A  D  V  BROKERS  .  SUpevlOn 

XD  AD  T  8.  C  W..  BR.  LEGHORN  .  13  tier  100 

U  |  M  ROCK  -  15  per  100 

Vllll/A  REDS  AND  MINORCAS.  16  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  100%  sate  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  8*  POriio*.  quality  and  fertility  unex¬ 
celled.  Order  early.  8.  A.  H0WDEN,  PUlmore,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  "IS 

BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  ton,  litjind,  N  Y 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  ■trains 
and  contest  record*.  EQOsprodureil 
every  day  in  year  Groat  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited  Custom  hatching. 

Phnn *  Pla-iniboro  S28 

Bungalow  Poultry  Faun  ^mCo«crt'..,,N05: 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 


Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

GKO.  F.  WILMAMSUN 


Farm  rau^i*. 
12;  $8  pur  50. 
Flasukks.  K.  J. 


Bv  rarest 
Pout  Prepaid 


Penciled  Runner  Ducks  r$?,? 

pen  coni  lining  latiilick  arul  I -t  ilnikc  ut  the  (iurdnli, 
1022  ViM-y  floe,  $4  for  10.  MarPHERSOH  t  ARM,  Millington,  H.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  12fc  Each  leghorns 

Safe  Arrival  guaranteed.  15  years  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  -  Staitshuru  On  Hudson.  N.  T 


F.r-PllJ  buil|KtOViaflt  foryenrs; 
fcRoek[.-«  irioln walls,  deep 
nursery,  hot  water  beat,  copper 
tardts.  Shipped  complete,  ,  set 
up.  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

150  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCU8AT0R,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  $20.25 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  $28.75 

30  days*  trial  -money  back  if  not  O.  K.-FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  IncuhatorCo..  BoxBI. Racine.  Win. 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain.  54  Eggs.  52  40  a  sailing. 
3  settings.  56.  25  Ducklings.  S9  100  Ducklings,  S34 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C  J.  YOOER,  Grants villc .  Md, 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  Trap-nested  Stock.  S  <  .  White  Leghorn*,  SB 
per  100.  S.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  SB  per  100.  AH 
March  and  April  Rnhy  ('hicks  sold.  Bonking 
Chicks  for  May  and  June  Delivery.  Circular  free. 

WERNER  BROS  !>ft.  Marion,  New  York 


For  Sale— Pekin  Duck  Eggs  fr,y "  ‘0Tk.ned 

FRANK  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm.  Newburyport,  Mass. 


White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

ttt-  ...i  .  m _ _ _ ...  ... _  _ 


50e  each,  postpaid.  Ton  years  successful  hatching 
M  v  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early. 

George  IS.  Howoll  Spruce  Farm  Howells,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE-TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fine,  Walthy  young  Mtock  Will  uimUu  lino  breeders.  $5 
ea")i.  Ti  iu  $  I  It.  50  KiH'^uyilln  Farm,  Durlt*n,  t’onn. 


f  |  If  ordered  together. 

1  Freight  Paid  ean  of  the 
Rockies*  Hot  water— copper/ 
tanka— doable  walls— dead  airj 
double  glass  doors  — f 


Both  *i 
Machine* 
Mad*  of 

California 

Radwood 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Toulouse  Geese  For  SaleK 

each  i  au.AU  per  Betting  ol  III  M.  uoi.it,  lloilva,  I-  I.,  S.  V. 


_  Bpaeu  •  double  glass  doors — l  ,,jT  j .  jwiJ 
shipped  complete,  all  set  up  ready  to  use.  ^L..— —  - 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •»  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood— Inst  a  lifetime-  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  markut  today  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  :id  30  dave  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  uow,  don’t  hoy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  I  ’I 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  D«pl.  112  Racine,  Wis. 


noloiiMV  l.ecne.  Kgcs  from  line  large  birds.  6«c  each 
MaoPHEBSON  FARM  Millington,  N.  J. 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week’s 
paper. 


Raw  Potatoes  for  Green  Stuff 

Should  raw  potatoes  he  good  for  lay¬ 
ing  pullets-  instead  of  green  stuff? 

'Sherman,  N.  Y.  K.  A.  M. 

Raw  potatoes  may  he  fed  in  place  of 
mangels,  cabbage,  etc.,  though  they  are 
not  considered  as  valuable  by  poultr.vmen. 
Fowls  do  not  eai  them  as  readily,  hut 
will  learn  to  pick  them  if  a  few  are 
crushed  by  the  foot  upon  the  floor.  Tn 
(lie  absence  of  other  vegetables,  potatoes 
may  be  fed  iu  reasonable  quantities  to 
advantage.  M.  n.  P. 


Horning’s  140-EgRBourbonRedTurkeys 

Eggs  »h  so  and  fin  per  dozen.  fujn«  horning,  iiwcdo.  n  t 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


We  offer  25  lifiiul  of  lino  young  lil'OBiling  toms  lit  520 

to  525  por  head.  KIDD  KUOS.,  Meyetsdnle,  Pa. 


MO  pages  chock  foil  of  information  abont  the  feeding  utid 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  how  tn  keep 
chickens  healthy  au<1  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
n  beginner  or  a  professional.  Conkcy’s  Rook  it  worth 
dollars  to  you  .  Sent  forG  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage, 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6518  BrSitfwiy.  CIcclanH,  Obi, 


White  Hoi  land  Turkey  Eggs  71, ^7, 

Tame,  do  not  wander.  Mrs.  F.  I.  Bartholomew,  Hunisburg,  Oiii, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List — Prepaid  to  You — Purebred  Stock. 


New  Jersey  Egg-laying  Contest 


Reports  ou  feed  consumption  anrl  cost 
for  the  hens  in  the  two  New  Jersey  egg- 
laying  contests  have  been  printed.  One 
of  these  contests  is  located  at  Vineland, 
the  other  at  Emerson.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures  show  the  cost  of  feed  and  profits  per 
bird.  It  may  not  be  quite  fair  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Campines  and  the  Anconas  with 
the  other  breeds,  since  there  were  com¬ 
paratively  fen  uf  the  two  named;  but. 
here  are  the  official  figures  for  Emerson : 


Wyan¬ 

dotte 


tluil  chicks  should  die  in  such  numbers 
without  diarrlaca  or  other  symptoms  of 
disease.  You  are  probably  acquainted 
with  the  symptoms  of  white  diarrluca. 
and  would  t-ertainly  recognize  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  diarrho-al  troubles.  Brooder 
pneumonia,  caused  by  fungus  growths 
derived  from  musty  or  moldy  litter  or 
dead  organic  matter,  sometimes 'carries 
oil'  many  chicks  in  a  flock,  but  symptoms 
of  obstruction  to  breathing  and  diarrhoea 
should  be  present.  On  general  principles 


Campine 


Plym 

Rock 


Item 


Number  birjls  . l  ISO 

Amt.  grain  consumed  36.2  lbs. 

Amt.  mash  consumed  52.7  lbs. 


Ratio  gram  .to  mash.  .  1 — l.o 


Feed  cost  per  bird..  . 
Value  eggs  per  bird  . 
Returns  above  feed  . . 


$-.02 

$5.00 

$2.4* 


Average 
for  the 

Ancona  Leghorn  2.000 
hens 


60 

2S.9  tbs. 
01.3  lbs. 
1—1.1 
$1.80 
$6.08 
$4.28 


Tne  same  Items  are  given  below  for  the  Vineland  Contest. 


Number  birds  ...  .  .  .. 
Amount  grain  consumed 
Amount  mash  consumed 

Ratio  grain  to  mash . 

Feed  cost  p#r  bird . 

Value  eggs  per  bird . 

Returns  above  feed  _ 


Plym. 

Rook 


37.5  lbs. 
49.9  lbs. 
1—1  3 

$2.59 

$5.91 

$3.32 


Wyan¬ 

dotte 


06 

35.4  lbs. 

41.5  lbs. 
1—1.2 

$2.29 

$5.22 

$2.93 


Leghorn 


31.8  lbs. 
44.2  lbs. 
1—1.4 
*2.25 
$6.74 
$•*.49 


Average 
for  the 
1.200  hens 


144 

35.7  lbs. 
47.9  lbs. 
1—1.3 
$2.48 
$5.64 
$3.16 


The  number  of  eggs  for  each  breed  is 
given  us  follows.  Remember  that  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County  birds  were  pullets,  while  the 
Vineland  birds  were  yearlings.  The  best 
single  bird  in  Bergen  County  wa*  a  R.  I. 
Red.  which  laid  'Jot  eggs.  The  best  Vine- 
land  bird  was  a  Wyandotte,  laying  295 
eggs.  The  best  pen  at  Bergen  County 
coni ained  lit)  Leghorn  pullets.  They  laid 
o.78-l  eggs,  while  20  Reds  laid  3.022.  At 
Vineland.  20  Leghorn  hens  laid  2,250, 
while  20  Plymouth  Rocks  laid  1.987.  and 
20  Reds.  1.859. 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

We  had  hatched  some  chickens  the  first 
of  this  month,  They  lived  for  about  six 
days  and  then  began  to  die.  They  seemed 
to  have  diarrhoea.  We  feed  them  hutter- 
milk.  chick  food,  coi'utneal,  and  sour  milk. 
What  is  the  proper  heat  to  give  them 
right  after  batching?  w.  G.  K. 

Connecticut. 

These  chicks  may  have  bad  simple  diar¬ 
rhoea  from  improper  feeding  or  cave.  or. 
what  seems  more  likely,  they  may  have 
had  true  white  diarrhiea.  'This  latter  dis¬ 
ease  is  transmitted  to  the  chicks  by  con¬ 
tact  with  infected  fowls  or  chirks,  and 
also  through  the  eggs,  if  they  are  hatched 
from  an  infected  flock.  The  germs  of  the 
disease  contaminate  food  and  water,  and 
are  also  found  in  the  eggs  of  ln-ns  that 
carry  it.  The  remedy  for  simple  diarhou 
is  correction  of  whatever  source  of  trouble 
may  lie  found  responsible  There  is  no 
cure  for  true  white  diarrhoea.  Eggs 
should  not  be  hatched  from  flocks  that  are 
not  known  to  bo  free  from  it.  and  little 
chicks  should  lo  t  bo  exposed  to  other 
chicks  that  may  have  the  disease,  It  is  a 
matter  for  prevention,  not  cure. 

The  temperature  beneath  the  hover 
shoiild.be  about  90.  with  opportunities  for 
the  chicks  to  get  away  to  cooler  parts  of 
the  brooder  when  rhev  wish.  Observation 
will  show  whether  the  chicks  are  com¬ 
fortably  warm  or  not.  If  they  huddle 
together,  they  are  too  cold,  hut  if  thev  lie 
about  the  floor  or  near  the  source  of  heat, 
apparently  happy  and  contented,  they  are 
sufficiently  warm.  It  is  better  to  watch 
the  chicks  than  to  watch  a  thermometer. 

M.  B.  P. 

Death  of  Chicks 

I  have  been  line  breeding  a  strain  of 
White  Wyandottes.  and  have  quite  a  few 
buds  that  went  near  230  in  their  pullet 
year,  and  an  average  flock  record  of  100. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  hatched  ucnrlv  100 
chicks,  and  they  all  died.  Mv  birds  are 
carefully  mated,  strong,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  my  fertility  is  good  and' had  a 
00  per  cent  hatch.  Tin  •se  chicks  wer. 
lively  as  a  cricket,  and  after  three  or  four 
days  just  died.  No  sign  of  anything  that 
I  can  discover.  I  have  200  or  more 
chicks  ready  to  hatch.  I  think  I  have 
been  breeding  too  close.  Then  again, 
these  birds  have  been  laying  about  a  50 
per  cent  lay  all  Winter  (all  yearling 
hens),  not  forced,  but  just  well  taken 
care  of.  not  pampered  along,  lots  of 
room,  plenty  green  feed,  acres  of  it.  all 
they  want.  L.  s. 

Virginia. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  always  some  real 
cause  when  chicks  “just  die,”  hut  il  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  letter  that  gives  a  elue 
to  the  cause  in  your  case,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  you  will  have  to  work  out 
your  own  salvation,  or  that  of  the  chicks, 
in  this  ease.  Lack  of  vitality  might  of 
course  he  cited  as  a  possible  cause,  but 
you  had  a  good  hatch  and  apparently 
vigorous  chicks  at  the  start.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  have  carefully  inspected 
all  of  the  feed  given  to  see  that  nothing 
deleterious  could  have  gotten  into  your 
food  mixtures,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  I  could  give  you  any 
pointers  on  general  care.  It  is  strange 


I  should  clean  and  disinfect  the  brooders 
used  by  these  chicks  pretty  thoroughly 
before  putting  the  next  hatch  into  the 
same  quarters.  You  may  accidentally 
destroy  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  this 
way.  Imi  a  fortunate  accident  is  not  ro 
he  dreaded.  M.  b.  d. 


Mash  for  Baby  Chicks 

We  are  expecting  baby  chicks  soon, 
hut  arc  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to 
feed  in  the  way  of  dry  mash.  Could  you 
name  a  formula  for  a  home-mixed  mash 
composed  of  good  corn  meal  ship  stuff, 
bran  and  finely  ground  oats?  Would 
you  add  any  pulverized  charcoal  and 
powdered  buttermilk?  d.  s. 

Virginia, 

The  formula  recommended  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca.  N. 
Y.,  is  a  good  hup.  probably  as  good  as 
any.  It  is  as  follows;  Two  pounds 
wheat  bran  and  I  lb.  each  of  cornmeal 
or  hominy,  wheat  middlings,  preferably 
flour  middlings,  sifted  ground  outs  and 
sifted  meat  scrap.  After  the  chicks  have 
reached  the  age  of  about  -ix  weeks  it 
will  not  he  necessary  to  sift  not  the  oat 
hulls  or  the  coarser  parts  of  the  meat 
scrap.  Pulverized  charcoal  might  be 
added  or  fed  alone,  if  it  is  desired  to 
give  it.  but  with  the  amount  of  meat  in 
the  mixture  ir  is  no:  necessary  to  add 
powdered  buttermilk.  Buttermilk  or 
skim-milk,  or  even  whole  milk,  should  be 
fed  to  the  chicks  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
however,  and  if  milk  in  some  form  can 
be  had  in  the  quantity  that  the  chicks 
will  drink  the  amount  of  meat  scrap  in 
the  mash  can  be  materially  reduced, 
(live  milk  fo  baby  chicks  from  the  start 
and  for  at  least  a  month,  if  possible. 
Nothing  else  can  replace  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Worms  in  Hens 

Will  you  give  information  about  worms  I 
in  hens,  and  the  best  way  to  rid  them  of 
same?  Also  state  some  cause,  and  wo 
could  remedy  same.  Is  worm  in  day-old 
chicks  when  purchased?  S.  F. 

New  York. 

Worms  in  fowls  are  the  result  of  trans¬ 
mission  from  other  fowls,  the  eggs  and 
embryos  being  passed  with  the  bowel  dis¬ 
charges  and  picked  up  in  food  and  water 
bv  other  fowls  theretofore  not  infested. 
Intestinal  worms  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  a 
flock  without  any,  though  they  are  not 
ordinarily  present  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  do  much  harm.  When  they  become  so 
numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  birds,  however,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  rid  the  flock  of  them.  The  to¬ 
bacco  treatment  for  the  fh.ck  i<  probnbly 
as  good  as  any.  This  consists  in  steeping 
1  lb.  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems  for  two 
hours  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  and 
then  mixing  the  stems  and  liquid  with 
four  quarts  of  mash.  This  amount  for 
each  100  birds.  Feed  the  mash  to  the 
birds  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  hav¬ 
ing  kept  them  without  other  food  since 
the  previous  day.  Two  hours  later  give 
I  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  KM)  fowls, 
dissolving  this  in  a  little  water  and  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  three  quarts  of  moist  mash. 
See  that  the  mash  is  placed  where  each 
fowl  can  get  its  share.  The  droppings 
containing  the  expelled  wimii s  must  he 
promptly  removed  or  protected,  so  that 
the  worms  w  ill  not  be  quo  My  picked  up 
again.  M.  b.  d. 

T.v  a  small  country  school  during  a 
recess  period  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
playground  saw  one  of  the  hoys  about 
seven  years  old  strike  one  of  the  girls. 
‘‘Norman."  said  the  teacher,  "no  gentle¬ 
man  would  strike  a  lady.”  After  careful 
thought,  tile  hoy  replied:  "Well,  no  lady 
would  tickle  a  geutleman.” — New  York 
Globe. 


3,000  Leghorn  Pullets 

now  ready — $1.25 

Twelve  weeks  old  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  our  Rosemont  hardy,  pure-bred, 
heavy-laving  stock.  Raise  them  for 
profitable  early  Fall  layers.  Act  quick. 

GET  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  FREE 

All  about  the  eleven  noted  Rosemont 
breeds  and  Rosemont  practical  methods 
of  breeding  and  hatching.  Illustrated. 

Send  postal  today 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4.  Rosemont.  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  Leghor.  s  ....... 

14.00 

7,50 

4.00 

Black  Leghorns  . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Anconas  . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Minorcas 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks  . 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

B :ff  &  Wh.  Rocks.... 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Wh.  &  S  L.  Wy'dottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Langslians  . 

19.00 

10.00 

5.25 

Brahmas  . 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

Sturt  tin-  season  right  with  chirks  that  can 
he  depended  upon  to  produce  profitable 
heavy  egg  producing  liens.  Farm  at  Hud¬ 
son.  il.  Mail  orders  to 

3.  KREJCI.  2165  E.  86th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AMSl'g 


Well-Bred  from  Record  Layers 


Each  chick  with  its  sterling,  robust  vital¬ 
ity  is  a  jiving  illustration  rif  our  quality 
idea.  Whatever  breed  you  prefer,  you 
are  certain  to  get  chicks  of  heavy-laying 
parentage  when  rou  order  HLLLPOT 

QUALITY  chicks. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid  Sate  arrival  of 
full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

W.  F.  HILL  POT  FRENc^0oVn.  h  j 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$22  per  100.  postpaid.  April  12th  aud  19th: 
lower  prices  later,  if  ordered  now:  safe  delivery 
guaranteed;  from  si.uk  produced  in  mv  pedigree 
matings  from  a  few  best  individuals  with  best 
pedigrees.  Last  year  ruy  peu  won  2d  in  New 
York  State  contest;  pre\ii.t.s  year.  2d  through 
six  coldest  months  in  both  Storrs.  Conn.,  and 
Vineland.  X.  J..  contests.  Most  my  .  hicks  last 
two  years  bare  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2, 
balance  C.  (i.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


jltl  Healthy  Chicks 

<iirt  yr»un»  from  the  hntolivrv  with  on  un- 
Broken  record  of  o\  ei  \  enr-  mri^fac- 
-JP  tlt?nhn“*  V*  ire*  tower  than  this 

v  '  *’Mr-  All  -ihicke slapped  pre- 

Km  t!*Hv*r\  cuftTontev'l.  Week* 

l  v.  tiwtch,  All  leading  breeds. 

Write  fat  Catalog  and  price  Hit. 

Pine  T ree  Hatchery 
QUAUTY  iSERVlCt  ®01  ^  Stockton,  New  Joreey 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Fine,  healthy,  vigorous  yellow- 
shanked  range  raised  birds  that 
will  please.  S-week  old  pullets 
ready  to  ship  after  April  21st,  $1.35 
each.  Discount  on  lots  of  over  250. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  ^EJEL*AS"E? 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 


CENTER  MORICHES.  L.  I. 

Offers  for  immediate  shipments  S.  C.  W.  L.  | 
Chicks.  $20,00  per  hundred,  of  2  and  3  year  old 
stock,  of  imp-nested  birds.  Free  range  slock. 
Our  hatching  dates.  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 
every  week.  Anyone  calling  at  the  farm  with  i 
containers,  5-t  discount.  .Vend  for  free  circular. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Now  laying  Marcy 

strain  Price,  $T5.  OlUVbus  I'I  <HSaI,I..So.  Sew  Berlin,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Pure  bred,  heavy  producing  Mock.  Kgg-.  $2—15;  gio— 
1110.  Baby  ,-liix.  $28—100,  parcel  post  pi-epaid. 
XEI.LIE  RPsSELL  -  Woodbury,  Coxy. 


Q  rj  CENTS  BE  VS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  certified  2  4-year  old  hen  mated  to  Cornell 
I  pedigreed  cockerels.  N  JANDA,  Huniinuton,  L.  1  ,  N.  Y. 

40  S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Thoroughbred  Barron  ••'60-280-egg  strain.  <Mav  tr  n  hed) 

I  laying  75V  Flue  buds.  $1.75  apiece.  f.  G«E60U»t<Uwl.eld.'<  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  From  Contest-Winning  Sirains 

1  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — Pitiecrest  Orchard  strain.  Barred 
Rocks — FrauCais  strain.  White  Leghorn- — Hiiview 
Farm  strain.  Number.'  limited  Prices  reasonable. 

Circular.  A.  L.  A  KEY.  Roslyn  Heights,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Viberi's  great  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  £2.50 
per  15:  8 tO  per  100,  0.  EVERETT  JONES.  Hillsdale,  N  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

'  Park's  hred-to-l»y  attain.  Hutching  eggs,  S2.50 
per  15;  BIO  per  100  0.  EVERETT  JONES.  Hillsdale.  N.Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Single  Cumb  Buff  Orpington  eggs  fruru  flint  prise  win¬ 
ners  ami  free  range  tiiuSs.  Buff  Orpingtons  on  17.  $3 
and  to  per  15.  JOHN  J.  HLTHERCQ7T.  P.  0.  B.  130,  l*«rifti«»tfcr,N.T. 

HATCHING  EGGS  OUST  IKll'fcN  PUCKS 

gOc  CHOU  :  $2  |«-i  J  $?.&0  per  o*l 
French  Farm  \e«  Ourhuni,  Metuchcn,  J. 

S.  t\  BiitT  Leghorn  Kgg-  from  Boston.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Buffalo:  bloc  rildwtn  uiodc-i  post  -easou  $,'!  and 

*5  per  Id.  CREENEQND  POULTRY  TURDS.  Sil.tr  Creak.  N.  T. 

m  i  u  vmuk.  34IW  Hull-  $225—60  Buckeye, 
IlUUDillVnj  $10-160  Model.  $13  —  260 
M-  ael.  $18— 220  C  yphers,  $30-  240  cyphers.  $25— 
240  Pr.tirie  State  $23-. (Oil  Band  Tray,  $35 — 390 
three-tray  style.  $20.  It  KOODEKS— t  Mill  urge, 
site,  $20  each  Five  250-Lbiok  Newtown  Oil  $14 
each— One  5(H)  site.  $18.  Prices  F  O.  li.  Kach 
machine  gun  ran  teed  complete  and  serviceable. 

J  vista  Poultry  Farm.  Southampton.  X.  Y. 

RABBITS 

Rabbits  For  Sale 

producer,  $15.  11-11'.  pedigreed  steel  buck.  9  mos. 
old.  $10.  lU-'i>.  tuaok  buck,  10-mos  -oid,  $6.  First 
money  order  received  gets  them  BRO0KSY0E  RAB- 
BITRY,  R  Miller.  Prep  3S0  Hiledon  Are  .  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zealamis and  Ruins  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  n  specialty. 

THEO.  S  MOOKK  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 

fatnar  far  Sale  Exhibition  Carle-  ii.  Black. 
LaVieS  l0r  i3le  Bed.  White,  Golden.  Aeonti. 

55  per  pair  Also  Abys-s'.-iinns,  $6  per 

pair.  W.  O.  ACKERMAN  Neshauic,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  11  cents 

S.  C  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS  REDS  ANO  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Write  for  prices, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAIjsterville,  Pa. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  of  the  liighe-t  record 
stock  obtainable  \lv  foal  are  r-'nge  bird.  Vales,  f 
nodes.  Eggs  fm  hatching  ITicet  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y, 

I  vtjBABY  CHIXS 

//-  -  ^-yr  at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
an  teed.  Barred  Rock*,  R,  I.  Beds.  White.  Brown 
YMf  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet— 

ACL  Free  valley  view  poultry  farm 

-- -k  J.  M.  SlNKFY.  I'rop.  Mr ,  IKt.rvill..  I'a. 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

BARRED  ROCKS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  <eud  for  circular 

CORKHILL  FARMS 

Lanesboro.  Mass.  R.  F.  D. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  EGGS 

Choice  mating.  Record  layers.  Large  yearling  hena. 
$6  per  10.  Book  orner  now.  Great  demand. 

OKEY  W.  DKU8HEL  -  MiUBrsbuig,  Ohio 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

pen  of  lieuvy  luveis.  Krcv  tuit^re,  year  around.  Guar¬ 
antee  7 i*%  ffi’llifty.  per  i/>.  per  100.  Order  ih»w 

for  future  deliect  y.  I\  H HINGE  It. Nortli  berrn*utowo,N.l. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Raise  PURE  BREDS.  Hatching  eggs  from  pedigreed 
Stock.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  gnarautsed.  Send 
for  price-list.  CEOAR  GROVE  FARM,  llsper  Blick  Eddy.  Pa, 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

AND  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  standard  requirements  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Fee*,  ti  per  l-V  $10  per  100.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  KITTATINNY  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  79,  Union.  N  J. 

Sf  nrnc  0»,m  Farm  Strain.  Wtdie  h’oeks— 
.  L.  KlDj  Fish®!  Strain.  In  F.gge  for  $8.50. 

Send  for  Booklet  on  Milkoline  for  Poul¬ 
try.  R.  II.  Anilemon,  EuUra  SgVaA,  FT-hktll,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Hatching  Eggs 

from  dark  selected  nork  at  free  ranch.  10c  each:  HI 
$9  per  100.  II.  de  ItOKK,  Geneva,  N.Y  R.  0  4  — 

Rate  Com  tilth  ode  I  elu  nd  White*.  Prirc  winners — heavy  “ 
layers- pay  ere.  Eggs,  Chicks  E.  H  VMItnEN,  Haller.  N.Y.  “ 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  “  Ks  iTI*  S 

$*— 14.  $18—  too.  JffKBMUM  Ml  KI'Ht,  Jr  ,  H„|.  — 

T  Hr.ilim.io  Winner*  «i  Middletown.  New  Brit-  |  — 
Llglll  Dranmas  Hi„.  Brtdgeooit  «ml  Hartford.  S 
Eggs,  $3  and  *i  per  15.  Also  qoalitv  White  Wraudottes.  — 

Kggs.  $2  and  $3  per  l.V  IRVINE  «.  DICKINSON,  Hign»m>t».  Cana.  — 


. . 


Sicilian  BuHercup  Hatching  Eggs  per"  setting 

of  IS  tYwkerels,  $4.  MtBtlE  NANOXtL.  Vinelanil.  M.  J  Haul.  3 
_ 

Standard  lturrcd  Itoi-L  llutehing  F.gga.  Cheap. 
Ktttlge.  BEITHA  CUODEBACK,  Benian  St.  Skanaalalti.  N.  Y. 

r'  .n.  it.  Turkey-,  Hre-e  Pucks.  Guineas.  Mantnjns. 
I  me  rouiiry  tlnree.  Ibgeone.  Dogs,  hatiy Chick*,  stock. 
Kggs  lew.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Firm*.  Telford.  Pa. 

Uesal-Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  EGGS 

for  hatching.  Spit  ndid  IV  inter  layer*.  Parent  stock  direct 
fiom.lotio  Martin  t-  per  IX  A.  C.  AUOOT.  Hamptao,  Cairn 

mnSSmk  sale  Pullets  and  Cockerels  Swl?biw!l 

Hint  S.  Cw  R.  I  Re«t*  in  full  bv  PrJ«*e-,  lo  94. SO  Knob, 
i  Selling  off  farm  WHWAPI'O  KlRUs,  UidTik,  >.  J 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  tale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

. . .  mniiiiiiiiim  mi  min 


The  Henyard 


<flY 


^  CHlCK£pV' 


S.C  .White  Leghorn 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


A.  B.  Mali’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our 2000  S.  White  Leerhornand  Rhode  Intend  Rod  breeders 
an*  aclucted  for  vigor,  sue  hru)  type,  and  are  the  result  of  10 
venrs'  careful  selection.  Our  pen  "i  Wlnre  l  oehorns  in  the 
N.  Y.  StO?«  Lay  ins  Contest,  holds  4th  place  for  the  1st  year. 
We  Imvr  the  largest  and  beat-eqmppH’i  hatching  plant  »D  ton- 
nei'ti'-ut,  with  •JO.OOO-ees  capacity.  All  chicks  postpaid  and 
-iff-  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHEAT  STOCK  is  dear  at  any  price. 
Hood  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
and  lot*  of  them  is  the  kind  with 
which  you  can  make  the  9  9  next  Fall 
and  Winter. 


SSTEL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

U  r  Havn  over  SCO  certified  leghorn*,  nutted  to  certified 
msl.'K  from  which  we  offer  at  48.00  per  setting 
(IJeggat.  *8.00  per  fifty;  *18-00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pi  n  of  venrIinB*,  car.  1  to  certified  turtles  »l  *2.00 
in  i  setting  *7.00  tier  hundred ;  five  hundred  or  more 
ii  one  shipment  at  *6,00  per  hundred 
KKMKMBER  m  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
ovet  so  years  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  So  baby  chicks,  pullets  i'  ■  season.  No  circulars. 


liave  been  bred  for  years  as  a  money-making 
strain.  All  our  breeder*  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  means 
real  Chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famous 


will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  l 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Twentieth  week,  ending  March  20,  1922, 

Week 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind  . 55 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  V .  61 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont -  60 

Lewis  Farms,  R  X .  58 

Jules  F.  Frnnenis.  Ij.  1 .  53 

Harry  O  Culver,  1. 1 .  61 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  49 

Seve n  Hills  Farm.  N.  V .  48 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn..... .  46 

Merritt  Al.  Clark.  Conn  .  47 

Miohigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  56 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn... .  52 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . .  . .  49 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo..... .  42 

Ilundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  47 

H.  E,  Dennison  Mich... .  45 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  .1 .  48 

George  J  Sullivan.  N.  J .  42 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  45 

William  H.  Bassett. Conn .  46 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Matt* .  41 

Applecvest  Farm.  N.  H... . .  51 

F.  K.  Pember,  B,  I.. . . . .  4l 

Albert  T.  Lenztm,  Max* .  49 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  56 

E.  W-  Picker,  N  .1. . .  56 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  . .  43 

C  Are  nee  R.  Hanes,  Ml  b .  38 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mass .  3? 

Frank  P  Mftttcson,  U.  I  . .  45 

Benjamin  F.  Decker,  N.  .1  .  51 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn...... .  48 

Woodbridgc  Orchards,  Conn... .  43 

Harry  T).  Emmons,  Conn .  39 

Merrythought  Form  Conn . .  42 

Mrs-  Inez  Taylor.  N  Y .  31 

RHODE  1ST, AND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm.  Conn .  49 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn .  48 

Prospect  Farms,  X.  J .  *6 

I).  S.  Vaught),  R.  I.. . . . .  44 

Wm.  M.  Batt,  Mass .  4b 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  46 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  53 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  46 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  51 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . . .  49 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass...., .  49 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  50 


GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 


will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
you  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  be  sure  of 
delivery. 


3e  White  Leghorn  Chick: 

Karroo  RUd  Eglantine  strains  6.000  quality  chirks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders, 
jfn  lights  or  forcing  methods  used,  All  chicks 
hutched  in  improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years’  experience  hatching  and  breeding 
Leg  1 1  ■ms.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular.  _ _ 

hhookside  poultry  farm 

E.  <'  Brown  Scrgcnnt.vMlo,  N,  J. 


Well  Bred 
and  Sturdy 


PRICES  TO  MAY  15tli 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more . 

1000  or  more . . . 

The  same  strain.  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

1000  or  more . 


Kerr’s  Chicks  live  and  grow  up 
into  laying  flocks.  They  are 
hatched  from  eggs  produced 
in  a  district  that  is  noted 
for  its  poultry  community 
interest.  The  hens  have  the 
run  of  big  farms  that  de¬ 
velop  them  into  healthy 
birds.  No  wonder  their 
chicks  do  so  well ! 

The  eggs  are  incubated  under 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  special¬ 
ists  who  know  exactly  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
hundred  eggs.  Their  skill 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  chicks  bred  from  high- 
class,  vigorous  stock,  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  buy 
the  eggs  and  do  it  yourself. 

We  take  all  the  risk  for  you. 
We  guarantee  that  every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive 
and  healthy,  or  be  replaced 
by  us,  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  You  can  buy  your 
favorite  breed  here.  We 
have  them  all,  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST  This 
book  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  poultry 
raising.  Everyone  interested 
in  poultry  needs  it.  Your 
copy  will  be  mailed  promptly 
on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  0,  Springfield ,  Mass. 


PRICES  A FT'EK  MAY  15tlv 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Clucks: 

1(10  or  more .  3 

1000 or  more..  . .  1 

The  same  strain,  Grade  B: 

1(10  or  more.  .  4 

1000  or  more .  i 


80-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass, 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chirks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  production, 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

for  booklet  (tnd  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  sizo  and  large  white  market 
eg>’s.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Bet 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

KIRK. UP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
l  ”  With  the  Lay  Bred  In  Them  "  j 


Mrs.  0.  6.  Poihetutis,  N.  Y . . 

Charles  D.  Poircc,  R.  X  . . 

I  The  Orchard*,  Mass . . . 

Old  Towu  Farm,  N.  H . 

Pitieerest  Orchards,  Maas . 

Alton  B'uTiii,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.H . 

K.  P.  Usher,  Jr,,  Mass..... . . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H.... 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Cotin . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn — . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

HollywoodjKarm,  . . 


Send  for  free  catalog 


How  Many? 

WHEN? 

13,000  every 
v  Tuesday  V, 


^Brtd  Up  To  J  Standard. 
Jfot  XhwnToJi  Vnu 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Of  SRZJiVim  INSTITUTION 
i  A  id  nr  tiaidhrnj 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
fl.c  k  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next,  to 
the  top  in  the  Yinelaud  and  Bergen  County  Contests. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  and  date  desired. 

J  W.  Bottcher  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


FA1RPORT,  N.Y. 


A.  B.  Hail.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Bock  Ege  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

.lames  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.- 
Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I. 
Jack  Trevethan.  N.J..-.. . 

K.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessuer,  N.J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn.  . . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.. 

Kirlcnp  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theuseu,  Conti . 

Tnngiewold  Farm,  L,  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y.'... 
M  onflow  edge  Farm.  L.  I....... 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mats . 

Eigen raucll  &  DoWinter,  N.  J. 
Kapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J... 
Merry  thought  Farm.  Conn... 

M.  J.  Quneltenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

L,  E,  Ingoldshy,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Total . . . 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


A  practical  farm  for  better  chicks, 
Where  breeders  are  trapped, 

And  tlio  best  are  Certified. 

Proven  by  their  Contest  records 
At  Farmingdalc  anti  Cornell, 

Where  bluffs  aro  called, 

And  fonrtlushers  barred. 

Moderate  prices  and  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  tree  circular. 
And  ask  about  our  Certified  Chicks,  They  pi 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Barton  strain.  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched, 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  t<»  four  years  old 
’.noted  with  Certified  cockerels,  S20  per  100  and  up 
1  xtra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Eggs,  $3.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDAlt  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


DAY  OLD 


C||  f  ft  O  Real  Value.  Large  English- 
O.  JL  V>  American  While  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
This  i*  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant — not 
just  a  hatchery.  Rend  for  free  booklet  und  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  R  r  o  Pottstown,  Pa, 


Rocks.  Iti'da,  Leghorns,  Minorca*,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Pekin  Duckling*. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid,  hn)  percent  6:iU-  Arrival 
(•uurnnteed.  Send  for  Celling  soil  Prices. 

I.OlfG  ISLAND  HATCH  If  KIES,  Iim. 
Rockville  Center.  I..  I. 


from  direct  descendants  Tom  Barron’s  strain  of 
F.nglatid,  9'A  setting  Of  15;  810  setting  of  100. 
Booking  orders  now. 

ADAMS  BROS.  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  Hector,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  ban!  Wonderful  wlnti'T  lay¬ 
ers.  Rig  white  egrtcfl.  World  Refold  layer*  Ameri¬ 
can  Eg?  ContMtl  Groitnt  winner*  New  YOfk- 
CbWfcn.  Hardy,  rigorous  money  maker*  .Stock 
Elias,  Chirks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  (tec. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


Strong,  hearty  Baby  Chicks  from 
heavy-laying  strains  of  pure-bred  qual¬ 
ity  btriln.  All  leading  breeds.  Our 
chick*  nro  carefully  bred,  hatched, 
shinned,  wild  j»ri0CH  are  low.  Write  for 
FH1CK  catalog  and  price  list. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  Irom  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  am  losing  my  egg  customers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  blood  spots  in  eggs.  I  am  feed- 
iug  your  dry  mash  and  cracked  corn  and 
oats  for  scratch  feed,  with  plenty  of  cab¬ 
bage  for  green  stuff.  I  do  not  think  I 
liave  forced  them,  for  SO  eggs  is  the  most 
I  have  got  from  100  pullets;  they  will 
average  about  20  a  day.  The  only  thing 
I  can  think  of  is  that  I  fed  beef  scraps 
in  a  hopper,  the  same  as  mash,  •when 
thev  were  two-thirds  grown.  I  can  hold 
the  eggs  to  a  light  and  pick  those  out 
with  clots  of  blood,  but  some  of  them  arc 
all  blood  ;  no  white  or  yolk,  M.  A.  N, 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  candle  the 
eggs  before  selling  them  and  remove  those 
showing  blood  spots.  These  are  due  to 
the  bursting  of  a  small  blood  vessel  and 
the  inclusion  within  the  shell  of  the  small 
cloth  of  blood  thus  poured  out  into  the 
oviduct.  This  trouble  is  most  likely  to 
occur  with  pullets  when  beginning  to 
lay,  and  is  not  likely  to  continue 
long.  Those  eggs  that  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  all  blood  are  probably  only  those 
that  have  bad  tile  whites  stained  with 
fluid  blood.  H.v  candling  you  can  remove 
the  defective  eggs  and  (bus  avoid  offend¬ 
ing  your  customers.  The  blood  clots  do 
not  injure  the  eggs,  save  as  they  give  a 
repulsive  appearance  to  them  when 
onened.  and.  when  boiled,  these  clots  aro 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  J  $22  por  100 
BAKRON  Strain  I  $100  per  500 

(  i miilar.  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


7  Ben.  of  2  and  3-year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
l, rod  iiv  in  s'  BENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  or  high  quality 
and  visor — nil  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGtIB  for  BATCHING. 

IS  EGGS  ...  *3  00  26  CHICKS  *7  50 

30  “  6. BO  60  “  _  13  80 

60  ■*  ....  8.60  100  *"  ....  25.00 

100  *’  .  15.00 

Flock  Mating*— •  I  2  por  1  00  EGGS 
J.  II.  WILM3X  •  Methuen.  Ala**. 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Manslield,  Mass 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3UOO  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds  Tbe  finest  lot  of  breeders  I  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks,  Feb..  March, 
April  Mav  delivery,  10  to  12.0UU  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  book.  “Profit*  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.’’  31,  or  free  with  all  *16  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  E06AR  BBIGG8.  Box  TO,  Pleas- 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y . 


■w ^-8  d  8.  C.W.  Leghorn-,  *10— 

x!j  LtVjtO  *  is  per  tOO.  High  pro¬ 
ducing.  large,  vigorous,  selected  breeders.  Layers  of 
large,  fancy  table  eggs.  BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  Mareclluc,  R.t.  R.4 


for  May  delivery  Hutcliu,  due  Nay  2,  9, 16, 
23  nnd  30.  S.  C.  While  and  Brown  Leghorn*. 
I  3c  each  ;  *1 20  per  1.000.  B  P  Ruck*,  t  5c. 
mixed.  1  le  each  *100  pert.000.  Alio  Reds, 
White  Heck*.  Minorca-,  Anconae,  ate  100  per 
oont  live  delivery  guaranteed—  prepaid  to 
your  door.  Our  lttn  year  Catalogue  and 
pricelist  free  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
rnitien*!  8*b>  Chick  «<llti*lion.  Richfield,  Re- 


For  Sals-HATCHING  EGGS'JT’1 

Rhode  Bland  Reds  -and  B.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  E.  E-  RiDOtIT,  Opiur  F*on,  Pur*l»ce,  R  L 


S.  0.  W.  mid  Brown  Leghorns,  13c.  Ban  Rock*. 
15c.  8.  C.  R.  I  Rede,  — c.  Black  Minorca*,  16c. 
Broiler*,  11c  each-  Special  price-  on  500  or  1,000  lot*. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  cuaran- 
t.md  J.  N.  NACE,  MoAllstervlllo,  Ut*.  R.  No. 5 


yearly  profit  per  hen  is  made  by  using  Bifold 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders  47.060  now  in  use. 
Cost  LEAST  Proved  BEST  Proof  free. 
Expt.  GRUNDY.  Momsonville,  Ulinoi». 


BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Jht  RURAL  NEW -  WORKER 


541 


Subscribers,  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  543. 


FOR  SALE — One  to  100  colonies  bees,  bee  hives; 

white  honey.  00  lbs.,  15e  lb.;  120  lbs.,  14e 
per  lb.;  dark  honey.  8e.  CHARLES  SCHILKE, 
Matawan.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  single 
gnlliui  $2  per  gallon  in  five-gallon  lots.  A. 
E.  WEAVER,  Fillmore,  X.  Y. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  with  Compressed  Air 

A  spring  is  located  about  400  yards 
from  a  dwelling,  with  practically  no  fall. 
The  desire  i*  to  install  a  water-pressure 
system  in  cellar  of  dwelling,  to  he  run  by 
electric  motor,  forcing  water  direct  to 
faucets,  with  no  tank,  except  at  spring. 
Would  this  be  practicable.  <>r  would  water 
have  to  be  forced  to  a  tank  above  the 
house?  W.J.  S. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  store  water 
anywhere  to  secure  a  supply  from  this 
spring.  Au  electric  motor,  air  compressor 
and  compressed-air  tank  can  lie  installed 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  A  supply 
of  compressed  air  is  maintained  in  the 
tank,  and  this  supply  piped  to  the  spring, 
where  it  is  used  to  operate  an  automatic 
pump.  The  pump  is  controlled  by  the 
opening  or  dosing  of  -a  faucet  anywhere 
on  the  water  line  leading  from  it.  the  re¬ 
lease  of  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  pump 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  a  water 
faucet,  starting  the  pump,  which  continues 
to  pump  as  long  as  the  faucet  remains 
open.  Closing  the  faucet  stops  the  pump. 
No  water  is  stored,  lint  is  pumped  fresh 
from  the  spring  when  wanted.  Com¬ 
pressed  air,  the  motive  power,  only  is 
stored. 

Building  Fishpond 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  trout  pond 
on  this  farm,  hut  before  we  came  here 
the  dam  had  given  way  so  that  the  place 
is  now  a  hayfield.  Could  1  run  a  pipe 
from  the  brook  into  this  pond?  There  is 
a  natural  pool  about  75  ft.  above,  where 
it  could  be  piped  to  the  pond.  I  have 
about  30  ft.  of  4-in.  sewer  pipe.  The  pond 
has  a  high  bank  on  one  side  and  end; 
the  other  side  would  have  to  be  built  up 
with  dirt  from  the  bottom.  Would  that 
hold  the  water,  nud  would  I  have  to  have 
a  cement  dam  for  the  overflow?  Pond  is 
about  75x40  ft.  Formerly  the  brook  ran 
into  the  pond,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it 
piped  on  account  of  the  high  water  in  the 
Spring.  Could  I  raise  trout  iu  this  pond 
if  arranged  in  this  way?  E.  M. 

Vermont. 

Judging  from  your  description.  I  would 
say  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  arranging  a  pond  as  you  suggest.  The 
wall  for  the  open  side  conhl  he  made  of 
earth,  with  a  clay  center,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  puddled  as  the  bank  is  built 
upward.  The  overflow  could  he  .taken 
care  of  by  laying  a  horizontal  pipe 
through  the  base  of  this  hank,  the  end 
projecting  into  the  proposed  pond  being 
fitted  with  a  tec.  Au  upright  pipe  could 
then  be  fitted  into  the  tee,  with  the  top 
at  the  proposed  water  level.  Overflow  or 
waste  water  would  thou  flow  iut<»  this, 
down  the  upright  pipe,  and  out  through 
the  horizontal  length  beneath  the  dam, 
the  top  of  the  bank  always  being  above 
the  water  level,  and  not  needing  a  waste 
weir  for  surplus  water  to  flow  over.  The 
other  end  of  the  tee  can  he  fitted  with  a 
gate  or  valve,  and  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  drain  the  pond  to  the  bottom. 

If  proper  conditions  of  water  supply, 
temperature,  bottom  growth,  and  charac¬ 
ter  are  present,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  few  trout  could  not  he  kept  in  this 
l>ond  if  the  food  supply  was  maintained. 
Communication  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  D.  C  .  would 
bring  you  available  bulletins  on  this  sub-  ' 
ject.  and  should  be  obtained  and  studied 
before  constructing  the  pond. 


Electric  Power  Companies  and  the  Right 
of  Eminent  Domain 

Wliat  are  the  rights  of  electric  power 
comnanies  in  getting  a  right  of  way? 
Have  they  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 
A  company  has  this  Winter  surveyed  at 
least  three  lines  near  us;  two  of  them 
crossed  the  farm  the  longest  Way  (nearly 
one-half  mile)  in  the  middle  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  seriously  damaging  it  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  They  want  100  ft.  wide  for  a  line 
of  towers  ami  two  Hues  of  poles,  prac¬ 
tically  ruining  the  property  for  develop¬ 
ment.  We  are  within  four  miles  of 
Springfield  city  liall.  in  a  rapidly  growing 
community,  with  every  indication  that  the 
land  will  be  wanted  for  building  purposes 
within  a  few  years.  I  told  the  claim 
agent  that  if  they  built  the  line,  I  should 
expect  them  to  pay  what  the  land  would 
he  worth  for  building  lots  when  the  time 
comes  to  develop  it.  M.v  father  refused 
to  sign  any  papers  at  any  price.  They 
are  now  working  on  another  line  that 
only  touches  us  on  one  corner,  where  the 
damage  will  he  very  slight,  but  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  ns  much  interested  as  ever,  and 
most  of  them  have  set  their  prices  on  the 
same  basis  we  did.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  whether  the  company  could  condemn 
the  right  of  way,  and  I  would  like  a  legal 
opinion  on  it.  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
locality  and  for  people  iu  other  places  who 
are  meeting  such  propositions  now,  and 
will  meet  more  and  more  of  them  in  the 
near  future.  e.  f.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  sovereignty,  which  the  State 
may  grant  or  withhold  at  will.  It  rnav  be 
defined  ns  the  right  of  State  as  sovereign 


to  take  at  any  time  private  property  of 
any  citizen  for  public  use  by  paying  suit¬ 
able  compensation  therefor.  The  right  is 
inherent  in  all  governments.  The  law  of 
eminent  domain  can  be.  invoked  to  take 
private  property  only  for  public  use.  Un¬ 
questionably  an  electric  light  or  power 
company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  power  to  the  public,  if  tile  public 
needs  such  power,  can  obtain  a  right  of 
way  by  eminent  domain.  The  power  com¬ 
pany.  however,  must  show  a  reasonable 
necessity  for  the  right  of  way  before  they 
can  procure  the  same  by  condemnation. 

X.  T. 


Insufficient  Water  Supply 

I  have  an  electric  water  supply  system, 
connected  from  a  driven  well,  but  do  not 
seem  to  get  the  amount  of  water  that  the 
pump  >s  suppposod  to  draw.  In  fact.  I 
could  have  drawn  more  water  from  the 
same  well  with  the  hand  pump  that,  was 
attached  before  I  had  electric  pump  in¬ 
stalled.  The  well  pipe  about  10  ft.  be¬ 
low  surface  of  cellar,  where  pump  is  in¬ 
stalled,^  It  may  be  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  nor  fast  cm -ugh  to  give  pump  sufficient 
water.  Pump  is  supposed  to  draw  180 
gallons  an  hour.  _  I  would  like  to  draw 
out  the  IVi-in.  pipe  which  is  now  iu  the 
well,  and  enlarge  the  hole  to  12  or  14  in. 
in  diameter,  and  about  3  ft.  or  so  deeper, 
thereby  always  holding  a  small  amount 
of  water  to  draw  from,  and  probably  then 
the  flow  would)  be  sufficient  to  give  me 
enough  water  to  fill  the  pressure  tank  to 
working  capacity,  about  (55  gallons,  which 
would  he  enough  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Can  you  suggest  how,  after  I  have  well 
opening  enlarged  to  12  or  14  in..  I  can 
keep  the  sides  from  falling  in?  Dr.  you 
think  I  could  sink  a  hot-water  boiler, 
such  ns  is  used  on  ranges,  in  this  hole, 
and  have  it  hold  a  small  supply  (say  20 
gallons)  t  Do  you  think  I  could  use  drain 
tde  iu  the  same  manner,  which  would  he 
much  easier?  Does  the  water  in  a  well 
flow  better  during  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  than  it  does  in  Winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen?  w.  F. 

Rosomlnle,  X.  Y. 

A  driven  well  h  quite  likely  to  furnish 
hut  a  meager  supply  of  water  at  first,  but 
will  frequently  develop  with  use.  slow  and 
steady  pumping  continued  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  sometimes  clearing  the 
soil  about  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  of 
fine  particles,  making  a  storage  place  for 
water,  and  thus  developiug  the  well.  If 
your  well  has  been  put  down  but  recently, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  developing 
it  in  this  way  before  taking  it  up;  a  little 
work  might  make  a  satisfateorv  water 
supply  out  of  it.  If  it  is  decided"  to  take 
uj>  the  present  pipe,  however,  sewer  pipe 
will  make  a  satisfactory  lining  for  the 
new  well.  There  is  also  on  the  market  a 
Well-boring  device  somewhat  similar  to  a 
post-hole  auger,  that  can  he  used  for  sink¬ 
ing  a  hole  for  the  sewer  pipe.  A  smaller 
size  could  he  used  than  the  one  that  you 
suggest.  The  pipe  joints  should  he  set  in 
cement,  and  the  top  brought  above  the 
ground  surface.  If  fitted'  with  a  tight 
cover,  it  will  then  be  protected  from  the 
entrance  of  surface  water,  rodents  and 
insects. 

A  well  furnishes  a  greater  supply  of 
water  during  the  months  of  Spring"  and 
early  Summer,  as  well  as  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  than  it.  does  at  other  sea- 
sons  of  (lie  year,  because  at  these  seasons 
the  ground  water  table  is  higher,  due  to 
the  greater  previous  rainfall  saturating 
the  ground. 


Dogwood  Timber  Cracking 

I  have  purchased  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  dogwood,  which,  when  thoroughly 
seasoned.  I  intend  to  use  for  experimental 
purposes.  This  wood  is  in  3-ft.  lengths, 
and  from  3  in.  to  (1  in,  in  diameter;  fully 
30  per  cent  of  this  wood  has  cracked, 
lengthwise.  Will  you  (ell  me  how  to  treat 
this  wood  so  that  I  can  keep  it  for  about 
two  years  without  cracking?  G.  l. 

Jersey  City. 

The  cracking  that  you  refer  to  is  due 
to  thi>  fact  that  lumber  does  not  shrink 
equally  in  all  directions.  Shrinkage  is 
about  twice  as  great  taugentfally,  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  annual  rings, 
as  it  is  radially,  or  from  the  center  of  the 
dick  outward.  As  the  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  outer  layers  of  the  stick 
it  shrinks,  and.  becoming  too  small  to  en¬ 
close  the  undried  center  portion  of  the 
stick,  the  cheek  or  erack  spoken  of  is  the 
result.  Checking  also  starts  in  from 
the  end  of  the  stick,  as  here  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  drying 
air,  causing  it  to  dry  more  rapidly  and 
shrink  more  than  the  portion  of  the  stick 
protected  from  the  drying  air,  ('becking 
can  he  lessened  by  slow  and  uniform  dry¬ 
ing.  painting  the  ends  of  the  bolts  with 
a  thick  paint  to  seal  the  pores,  prevent¬ 
ing  too  rapid  drying  and  shrinking  at 
these  points.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  552.  "The  Season¬ 
ing  of  Wood."  will  give  you  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  wood  drying.  This 
is  a  professional  paper,  hut  Van  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  superintendent  of  docu¬ 
ments  for  a  few  cents — 10e  I  think. 


HOUSE  for  rent;  garden.  BOX  6,  R.  F.  D., 
Eqitiuunk,  Pa. 

100-ACRE  FARM  for  rent:  Connecticut ;  very 
reasonable  terms,  J.  RICCI,  210  East  77th 
;  Street,  Xew  York. 

(  CLUB  HOUSE  SITE  —  Two  acres;  near  boat 
landing;  grand  view  ba.v.  beach.  lighthouse; 
new  bouse  included;  $2,300.  WILLIAM  W. 
I'OUST,  Harnegat,  X.  J. 

- - - . — . — _> 

’  WANTED — Farm.  15  acres,  house*  barn,  chicken 
houses,  toeds  and  implements:  near  village 
aud  railroad:  moderate  price;  New  York  State 
or  Connecticut.  I*.  L.  A.,  care-  Keatings,  424 
Third  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 

- - - : - 1 

AX  EXCEPTIONAL  village  farm  bargain: 

house,  14  rooms,  hath.  heat,  water,  gas.  tele¬ 
phone,  hardwood  Moors  open  tiled  fireplace, 
large  porch  and  sun  parlor:  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  and  shade;  all  kinds  fruit,  grapes;  large 
barn,  henhouse,  icehouse:  seven  acres,  garden 
and  pasture;  house  cost  $20. nun  to  build:  main 
automobile  road;  price  to  quick  buyer  $8,000: 
$3,500  cash.  OWNER,  Box  43,  Spotswood, 
X.  J. 

- - 

FARM — Heliport,  Long  Island;  Hi  miles  sta¬ 
tion:  10  acres,  all  cleared;  new  seven-room 
bungalow,  not  quite  completed:  furniture,  horse, 
wagon,  plow,  tools,  stock,  Belgian  ha  re  - .  Rufus 
Reds.  Flemish  Giants,  Black  Siberians;  aru 
forc.-d  to  sacrifice  this  newly  established  farm 
on  account  of  help  question;  twentv-nine  hun¬ 
dred  cash.  C.  PURR  ALL,  020  West  135t)i 

Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Mountain  View  Farm:  111  acres; 

seven  Guernsey  cows,  ail  fresh  this  April;  one 
bull,  one  heifer,  one  calf,  team  of  heavy  work 
Imrscs,  one  carriage  horse.  40-ton  silo. "  (5  hp, 
engine  aud  saw  outfit,  all  farm  machinery, 
wagons  carriages.  sleds-  basement  barn, 
stanchions  for  IS  head:  fine  house.  10  rooms, 
slate  roof,  hardwood  trim  and  floors,  running 
water,  toilet  and  bath  in  house,  furnace  heated: 
price  fur  all  $4.500 i  can  be  bought  without 
stock.  BOX  10ft.  West  Hartford,  Vt. 

WANTED — small  farm.  15  20  acres,  purr  wood¬ 
land;  commuting;  Long  Island  preferred:  near 
depot :  fur  poultry  and  fruit;  with  brook:  fair 
buildings;  price  must,  be  reasonable,  with  terms. 
AD\  ERTISER  $17.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED — For  poultry:  about  10  acres; 

lease  or  buy:  within  30  miles  .,f  New  York: 
near  station,  town,  good  road;  give  details:  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  820,  cure  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  grain  aud  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner  J.  W. 
TEMPLIX,  Cuutesville,  Fa. 

WANTED — A  bouse,  about  five  spurious  rooms, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  City:  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  rent,  traveling,  etc  up  to 
May  1  to  ADnl.PH  ITOPFER.  9  Tompkins  Place, 
Glendale,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

VINELAND,  X.  J. — An  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  commercial  poultry  phi r. t  now  on  paying 
basis:  press  ufl  other  business  compels  owner  to 
dispose  of  poultry  farm,  consisting  of  9bj  acres, 
all  dear,  in  best  section  of  Vineland,  on  pro¬ 
posed  .State  road;  seven-room  house,  bath,  open 
fireplacp.  running  hot  and  eold  water  gas.  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  old  shade ;  block  to  school  aud  trol¬ 
ley;  9"0  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  capacity  for  1.1"0 
layers:  colony  houses;  running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  laying  houses;  must  dispose  of  by 
May  1.  Write  C.  E.  BOND,  owner,  11.  3.  Vine- 
land.  X.  J. 

$30.000— 200-ACRE  FARM— Six  miles  from  Bing-' 
hamton:  five  miles  macadam:  one  mile  dry  hill 
road;  new  modern  barn,  two  silos  attached":  11 
room  house,  in  fine  condition:  30  head  cattle, 
including  two  high-grade  registered  bulls  and  23 
registered  or  eligible  for  registry  cows,  besides 
calves;  silage  to  last  through  the  >pas.m;  per¬ 
sonal  prppe  rty  and  buildings  now  insured  for 
$30,000  at_  SO  per  ceut  of  value;  this  proposition 
is  worth  investigating  by  anyone  who  wants  a 
farm  from  which  he  can  get  a  big  return.  E. 
I-  &  E,  McKIXNEY,  18*5-188  Street, 

Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACIN'!  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  Street.  New  York,  desires 
to  communion  re  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  7  aud  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 

WANTED — Creamery  and  mil's  route  in  pros¬ 
perous  section:  would  consider  partnership. 
ADVERTISER  754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PURE  ITnXEY — 1921  extracted  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor.  38.60:  buckwh-at. 
$7;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover.  $2  15; 
buckwheat.  $1.90:  special  prices  on  largo  i->ts; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odes-  v  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  .true  prepa:  $1.00. 
^WILLIAM  II.  PARS1L.  Monmouth  Junction, 

H'iN'KY  —Onondaga  County  clover  extracted:  5 
lbs.,  $t.l5;  10  lbs..  $2:  post  pa  -1 :  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM  l:  iq  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

MII.K  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  .  ur  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $l":  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  L.  I..  X.  Y. 

STANDING  TIMBER  for  sale:  near  railroad; 

Dutchess  County.  Owner.  ADVERTISER  704, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-  -  -  .S 

NICE  ALFALFA  lh  ca riot s  at  a  reasons! 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

— - - - - . 

5  ERMONT  maple  sucar;  two  grades:  sugar  in 
l"-lb.  packages,  $3  and  $2  syrup,  per  g..  '  n, 
$2.5"  and  $1.7":  complete  price  list  upon  re¬ 
quest.  C.  R.  LEACH.  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

1  OR  SALE — One  Indiana  tractor;  complete  with 
plow,  extra  rims  and  lug-:  in  first  .-lass  con 
dln.ui:  reason  for  selling  want  larger  machine. 

M  hat  am  I  offered?  Will  deliver  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles.  Address  R.  B.  CHASE, 

W yoiulng.  Del. 

- - - - - - - - 

FOR  SALE — II.  I..  K.  milking  machine,  two 
double  units:  piping  and  engine  included: 
used  only  nine  months:  20-egg  Prairie  State 
Incubator  T..  R.  WICKHAM  R.  F.  I>.  No  1.  1 
Augusta,  N.  J. 

EXTRA  GOOD  quality  new  pure  Vermont 
maple  svrup.  $3.t>0  per  gallon  not  prepaid: 
please  send  orders  early:  they  will  receive  our 
prompt  attention:  rash  with  order.  J.  E. 
WOOLLEY,  South  Royalloii.  Vt. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid. 

3d  zone.  22-oz.  can,  32c:  5  lbs..  99c;  10  lbs., 
$1.81;  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept,  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Order  immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER,  Grautsville,  Md. 


STERILE  EGGS — Fresh  and  clean,  for  packing 
in  water-glass:  delivered  by  the  crate  or 
dozen.  KLI  HREIt  FARM,  Mountaindale.  Sulli¬ 
van  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Magics,  one  Standard,  one 
Correct.  all  42- inch  coal-burning  colony 
brooders,  capacity  each  6ve  hundred  chicks; 
used  one  season:  perfect  order;  $15  each 
RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale, 
N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed:  delivered  auj-where; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS.  Altoona.  Pa. 


BOARD  at  comfortable  farmhouse:  steam  heat 
hath:  good  meals;  fine  spring  water;  $15  per 
week.  CHICHESTER.  Mah-mac.  Putnam  Co.. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Mahopac  15W. 


FOR  SALE — Reeman  garden  tractor:  first  check 
of  $100  takes  it.  GEORGE  W.  DAVY  Jean¬ 
nette,  Pa. 


TRAC  TOR  —  Four-plow  Uncle  Sam  Exhibition 
Job:  never  used:  wonderful  bargain;  inquire 
Y^  '|?nce'  MILLIARD.  825  World  Building,  New 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.23  gal  •  5 

S?1*-  «r  S1*!  f-  o-  b.  ERNEST 

HLI.D,  RloomviUe,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  sap  syrup,  the  kind  with  a 
velvet  tnste  $2  a  gallon:  cash  with  order. 
W.  S.  W  OODRT  FF  &  SON.  Jericho,  Vt. 


M  A  XTED— SOO-egg  Schwalgp  incubator.  Lib- 
erty  M  ilker  unit.  OWXLA  XD.  Hammond.  X.  Y. 

CYPHERS  390  incubators  wanted.  R  H  S \X- 
TON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

HONEY  —  Extracted  clover.  3  lbs..  $125-  10 

si  buckwheat,  3  lbs..  $i."5;  10  lbs., 

trtt'V  T"vTof'rr,‘  ,  Z"1UG  quality.  H.  F. 

\\  ILLI AMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  eocoanut  creams,  homemade  two 
pounds.  $1.  G.  E,  HILL,  Yalesville.  Conn. 


HIE  C HOD  KST  new  Vermont  maple  svrup.  in 
1  gal.  cans.  S2:  iu  R,  gal.  ,-nns.  81.15:  in  ri 
gal.  cans,  o.>c;  the  choicest  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  2  5  and  11-lb.  pails.  28c  per  lb.;  In 
4.  8  and  16-oa.  cakes.  30c  per  lb.:  f.  0.  b. 
Rupert,  it.:  remit  with  order.  JAY  T  SMITH 
Rupert,  Vt.  ’ 

l'1  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb.  pails.  $1.25- 
„  delivered  hi  to  the  3d  zone.  H.  J.  ROREMAX’ 
Box  Si,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

IIOMEKNIT  socks  refooted;  send  before  July 
Kingston.  Pa  '  UL  KCH'  63  Pri"Sle  Street, 

F°«?o  -oI‘Ik77?2'lnC!j  hov<?r  Newtown  oil  brooder, 
cio  iV  ,3  ,‘in''h  hover  Newtown  oil  brooder 
•  1".  I  rairie  .state  cal  brooder.  $15:  one  Stand¬ 
ard  brooder  No.  18.  SH:  one  New  Idea  coal 
hrJ*odep.  $10;  complete  and  crated.  PAUL 
KIHI..  Copper  Hill,  X.  J. 

WANTED— Chestnut  timber  and  telephone  poles 

C5 L.°r..  T  Y.  SEAUAX  brothers. 

HONEY— Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone. 

ciover.  5  lbs.,  $1.2.5:  buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1; 
10  lbs..  $1^0.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  wanted  by  two  ladies 
WELLINGTON.  Room  319,  30' Church  Street! 
New  York. 

HiR  new.  fancy,  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup. 

“  vfT  ?allon:  sugar,  per  lb..  25c.  in  5  or  10- 
lb.  pails,  trv  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm. 
80uth  Ryegate,  Vt. 

FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per 
gal.:  sugar,  in  3  and  l"-lb.  pails,  40c  per  lb.: 
not  prepaid.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pom- 
tret.  \  t. 

1  OR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  o-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  10-lb.  pall,  $2.20: 

I"'stal  zone  and  insured.  NOAH 
BORDNER.  Holgate.  O. 

U  A I  *  E 1 .1  l  1  RAC'  TOR  —  $9011:  about  half  the 

present  cost  price:  absolutely  a-  . . .  as  new: 

has  been  used  only  two  ,,r  three  times:  we  have 
tm>  Pnrrptt  tractors,  bur  Tind  mdm  enough  for 
our  "work ;  wo  will  pay  the  railroad  f:ire  here 
and  return  and  one  day’s  hotel  bill  of  anvoue 
who  will  purchase  if  on  examination  he  finds 
satisfactory.  E.  p.  &  E.  McKIN- 
M.i.  list,  State  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Beetnan  garden  tractor  with 
parts:  one  grape  hoe:  one  light  draft  one- 
horse  I’orknor  liarrbw:  all  .it  bargain  prices; 
f.  o.  b.  Oidtown.  JAMES  W.  SEWALL,  Old- 
town,  Me. 


iiiimiuiiu 
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Ei  amsss  *5 

|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  (4  P^tical  and  handy  bock  of  ail  kinds  E 

—  ot  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  tale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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April  8,  1922 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  am  sending  you  my  renewal,  together 
with  a  new  subscriber.  Some  one  sent 
mo  the  paper  last  year,  and  I  am  passing 
Hie  good  work  along.  The  more  1  see  of 
The  Rural  N’ew-Yorkeb  the  better  I 
like  it,  I  have  seen  more  good  tilings  ill 
one  issue  of  it  than  in  a  whole  year’s 
numbers  of  some  other  farm  papers. 
Keep  it  coming.  W.  It.  L. 

Michigan. 

Many  people  ask  how  it  is  possible  to 
publish  this  paper  for  a  dollar  a  year 
and  keep  up  the  quality.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  answers.  We  do  the  work, 
and  put  in  the  best  that  is  in  ns;  hut  it 
is  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  sub¬ 
scribers  that  makes  it.  all  possible.  It  is 
the  old.  old  rule.  On  both  sides  we  get 
back  in  proportion  to  what  we  give  out. 

fan  you  help  me?  A  few  years  ago  T 
took  a  New  England  farm  paper,  and 
paid  $11K  for  one  share  of  stock.  They 
tiaid  interest  at  six  per  cent  for  a  while, 
ami  then  stopped.  I  then  refused  to  pay 
for  the  paper,  as  they  owed  me.  fan  I 
collect  the  money  paid  them?  FARMER. 

Massachusetts. 

I’nless  you  have  conclusive  proof  of 
fraud  you  cannot  collect  from  anyone  to 
gel  back  money  you  pay  for  stock  in  a 
company.  When  you  buy  stock  you  be¬ 
come  owner  of  a  fractional  part  of  the 
business.  If  the  business  makes  money 
and  is  run  on  the  square  you  get  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  your  share.  Tf  it  does  not  make 
money  you  can  get  nothing.  Even  if  it 
does  pay  majority  stockholders-  cau  vole 
themselves  big  salaries  and  use  up  all 
the  profits  of  (lie  business  in  that  way. 
The  only  way  to  get  your  money  back  is 
to  sell  the  stock,  but  you  would  have 
difficulty  in  selling  a  publishing  company 
stock  that  pays  no  dividend,  and  if  you 
did.  you  would  be  cheating  the  new  buyer 
as  you  have  been  cheated  yourself.  Mor¬ 
ally,  the  publisher  who  sold  joii  the 
stock  is  under  obligation  to  take  back  the 
stock  and  return  the  money.  Legally, 
lie  does  not  owe  you.  and  you  have  no 
red  ress. 

We  have  persistently  cautioned  our 
people  against  investment,  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  publishing  paper  certificates  of 
every  kind.  Experience  has  always  justi¬ 
fied  the  advice. 

T  am  an  old  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
and  an  interested  reader  of  you r  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department.  What  can  I 
do  about  the  enclosed  claim  against  New 
York  Central  Railroad?  The  meal  was 
wet  and  caked,  due  to  leaky  roof,  so  as  to 
be  unsalable,  as  noted  by  agent  on  freight 
bill.  I  have  bad  two  or  three  letters  sim¬ 
ilar  to  enclosed  from  them  since  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  is  not  that  much  profit  in 
the  dairy  business.  Please  let  me  know 
what  you  can  do.  C.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

We  took  up  this  claim  with  the  Nc*v 
York  Central  Railroad  and  were  able  to 
get  a  settlement,  but  it.  took  pretty  nearly 
a  year  to  get  them  to  acknowledge  their 
responsibility.  This  is  not.  fair  to  ship¬ 
pers.  but  railroads  and  express  corapaniea 
should  have  some  method  of  investigation 
of  claims  that,  would  enable  them  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  merits  of  the  claims  and  close 
them  out  in  at  least:  two  months.  The 
shipper,  on  his  part,  will  do  well  to  get 
bis  claim  in  promptly  whenever  there  i« 
any  loss. 

Please  advise  mo  if  you  know  anything 
about  the  Zip  Products  Company. 
(’onvent  Avenue.  New  York.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  sold  a  man  here  about  .$450 
worth  of  their  materials  and  have  his 
trade  acceptance  on  it,  which  we  lake  it 
is  about  the  same  as  a  note.  The  man 
who  has  the  material  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  sell  it,  and  they  claim  to  have 
disposed  Of  the  trade  acceptance,  and  he 
will  have  to  pay.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  t be  reliability  of  this  company? 
Connecticut.  t.  p. 

We  gave  our  views  of  Zip  Products 
Company  a  few  weeks  ago.  Convent 
Avenue  is  a  residential  section,  and  the 
'company  has  no  established  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  is  probably  a  sales  agency 
for  some  stock  food  manufacturer,  and 
from  the  similarity  of  literature  our 
guess  would  lie  the  Federal  Stock  Food 
Company.  Mifilinburg.  Pa.  A  “Guarantee. 
Health  Indemnity”  on  live  stock,  50  per 


cent  profit  to  agents,  a  Ford  automobile 
free,  etc.,  are  inducements  offered  by  both 
companies.  We  have  record  of  cases 
where  the  courts  have  refused  to  protect 
apparently  innocent  holders  of  paper 
which  had  been  secured  on  a  fraudulent 
transaction. 


T  have  been  receiving  literature  from 
Dr.  Eugene  Christian  for  some  years,  and 
thought  lie  was  doing  good  with  his  les¬ 
sons  in  correct  eating.  But  my  suspi¬ 
cious  have  been  aroused  by  these  oil  stock 
circulars.  If  you  have  information  to 
offer  perhaps  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Ru  rat.  family.  a.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Christian's  oil  promotions 
has  little  bearing  on  his  correct  eating 
advice,  but  for  ourselves  we  think  the 
doctor  injects  a  pretty  large  percentage 
of  “bunk”  into  both  propositions.  The 
most,  effective  variety  of  bunk  contains 
just  enough  truth  to  induce  the  prospec¬ 
tive  victim  to  swallow  the  fiction  without 
suspicion.  We  unhesitatingly  advise  our 
readers  to  avoid  Dr.  Christian’s  wildcat 
oil  proposition,  and  for  ourselves  we  shall 
try  to  get  along  in  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past  without  his  advice  on  correct 
eating. 


THIS  piece  of  lead  pipe  had  been  buried  in  the 
ground  nearly  1900  years  when  it  was  dug  up  by 
workmen  excavating  for  a  sub-cellar  in  Rome. 

Vespasian  was  emperor  when  this  pipe  was  made 
— the  inscription  tells  that.  When  Vespasian  laid 
water-pipes  of  lead  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  followed 
the  example  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  plumbers  with 
his  legions  into  barbarian  lands.  Lead  pipe  laid  by 
these  Roman  invaders  has  been  dug  from  English  soil. 


1  have  two  breeding  sows,  nml  wished 
to  feed  a  hog  tonic.  I  saw  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  | taper  the  Wilbur's  hoy- Louie  adver¬ 
tisement;  scud  10c  and  one  $1.50  package 
would  be  scut ;  enough  for  a  “0-dny  trial 
fur  two  bogs.  So  I  did.  ami  after  some 
time  a  package  came,  with  six  packages  of 
tonics,  six  10-oZ.  packages  of  concentrated 
tonics*  each  marked  $1.50 — two  for  hogs, 
two  for  stuck,  and  two  for  poultry.  They 
scut  some  advertising  matter  along,  and 
a  blank  to  be  tilled  out  and  signed  by  me. 
One  package  is  a  free  one.  The  other  five 
are  to  be  used  by  me  or  sold  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  tim  feeding  the  free  package  as 
per  directions.  The  other  live  are  laid 
up  on  the  shelf,  hardly  knowing  i f  the 
tonics  are  ast  represented,  or  if  the  E.  H. 
Marshall  Co.  of  Milwaukee.  Wis..  is  a  re¬ 
liable  firm,  putting  out  reliable  goods  to 
tbe  public.  Not  knowing.  1  do  not  wish 
to  try  to  induce  any  neighboring  farmers 
to  purchase  without  knowing  something 
of  them.  Through  reading  Publisher's 
Desk  I  thought,  perhaps  you  could  help. 
If  their  way  of  doing  and  their  products 
tire  not  what  they  should  be.  it  would  be 
a  great  help  to  me  and  possibly  to  many 
Others  to  know  it.  r.  C.  M. 

Massachusetts^ 

The  report,  indicates  the  fnky  diameter 
of  the  E.  B.  Marshall  Oo.  Its  methods 
and  that,  of  its  successor,  the  Wilbur 
Stock  Food  Company,  have  been  exposed 
by  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  a  number  of  times-  dur¬ 
ing  the  past,  dozen  years.  The  concern 
has  always  advertised  in  a  catchy  man¬ 
ner,  and  seized  any  pretext  to  ship  a 
quantity  of  goods,  and  then  try  to  brow¬ 
beat  the  farmer  into  paying  for  it.  under 
the  threat,  of  lawsuit.  We  can  arouse 
little  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  goods  that 
must  be  sold  by  such  disreputable  meth¬ 
ods. 


For  centuries  lead’s  non-corrosive 
qualities  have  made  it  the  favored 
metal  for  water-pipes.  Lead  gutters, 
^  r  pipe-heads  and  leader  pipes  have  been 

used  for  hundreds  of  years  to  carry  off 
jj  the  rain  from  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

,  ,  Such  lead  work  is  often  very  beautiful 
and  ornamental. 

Often  you  see  a  steel  skeleton,  a  bridge,  a  roof,  a 
railing  that  has  been  painted  a  flaming  orange-red. 
This  brilliant  coat  is  red-lead,  an  oxide  of  lead.  “  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all”  is  an  imperative  maxim 
where  exposed  metal  surfaces  are  concerned,  and  red- 
lead  is  the  most  reliable  protection  against  rust  that 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

You  are  surrounded  by  lead,  in  your  home  and  on 
your  travels.  There  is  lead  in  your  rubber  boots,  in 
the  tires  of  your  automobile,  in  the  bearings  of  the 
machinery  that  makes  things  for  your  use  or  trans¬ 
ports  you  from  place  to  place. 

*3?  *3? 

Civilization  has  found  hundreds  of  uses  for  lead  and 
its  products,  and  of  them  all  the  use  of  white-lead  in 
paint  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important. 

Paint  is  used  to  decorate  and  preserve  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  is  built  or  made,  and  the  principal  factor  in 
good  paint  is  white-lead — made  by  corroding  pure 
metallic  lead  and  mixing  it  with  linseed  oil. 

Most  painters  simply  add  more  linseed  oil  to  the 
white-lead,  in  order  to  make  the  paint  they  use.  Paint 
manufacturers  use  white-lead,  in  varying  quantities, 
in  the  paint  they  make.  The  quality  of  any  paint  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  white-lead  it  con¬ 
tains,  for  it  is  the  white -lead  that  gives  to  good  paint 
its  durability. 

“Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all’*  means  that  paint  prevents 
decay  and  ruin.  The  highest  protective  power  is  found  in  those 
paints  which  contain  the  most  white-lead. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  under  the  nams 
and  trademark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which  interest¬ 
ingly  describes  the  hundred-aud-onc  ways  in  which  lead  enters 
into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
--figZZL*  NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  Pittsburgh 


A  year  ago  I  gave  Knight  &  Bostwiek. 
Newark.  N.  Y..  an  order  for  trees, 
amounting  to  $26.  They  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  last  Fall.  Before  the  trees  arrived 
their  agent  called,  and  I  placed  an'  order 
with  him  for  some  peach  trees  for  Spring 
delivery,  The  first  bunch  of  trees  arrived 
last  October,  after  being  on  the  road  over 
three,  weeks.  The  trees  had  no  wrapping 
or  packing  of  any  kind  around  them;  only 
a  string  tied  around  them  to  keep  them 
together.  'The  roots  were  all  dried  tip, 
and  the  bark  badly  bruised.  I  wrote  them, 
telling  them  in  what  condition  the  trees 
arrived.  They  ignored  my  letter,  and  the 
only  thing  they  answered  was  that,  they 
wanted  their  money  or  would  sue  me.  I 
sent,  the  money,  but  told  them  if  that  was 
(lie  kind  of  business  they  did.  I  would 
cancel  my  order  for  peach  trees,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $7.50.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  trees 
they  sent  me  are  dead.  Now  they  write 
me  I  will  have  to  take  the  peach  trees  or 
they  will  sue.  P.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  letter  thoroughly  illustrates 
the  business  methods  of  nursery  houses 
selling  trees  by  the  agency  system.  After 
the  farmer  once  sends  an  order,  the  only 
consideration  he  is-  likely  to  get  from  this 
class  of  nursery  houses  is  a  demand  fur 
settlement.  We  do  not  believe  they  will 
sue  if  you  cancel  the  order  for  the  peach 
trees  and  refuse  to  accept  them.  If  they 
do,  we  think  they  will  fail  to  convince  a 
jury  that  you  should  pay  for  them.  All 
they  could  collect  in  any  event  would  be 
their  profit  on  the  $7.50  order. 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 
Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  Came  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  Electrotype  Metal 

Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  Oxides,  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil  Shot 

Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals  Lead  Woo! 

Dutch  Boy  Solders  Litharge 

Basic  Lead  Sulphate — White  and  Blue 


Harold  ran  back  from  the  lion  in  the 
museum.  “Don’t  he  afraid,  dear,”  grand¬ 
mother  said :  “that  lion  is  stuffed.” 
“Yes.”  said  Harold,  "but  mebbe  he  isn’t 
stuffed  so  full  that,  lie  couldn’t  find  room 
for  a  little  boy  like  me.” — Our  Dumb 
Animals. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  ;>c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  fallowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  iih  nttcndnnts  in  State 
Institution  Cor  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stilting  uge  nnd  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch worth 
Village.  Th lolls,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V. 


MAN,  widower  or  single,  over  35,  for  general 
farm  work;  specialty  fruit;  steady  job  for 
right  man:  $40  mouth  and  board;  bring  refer¬ 
ence.  O.  I1AMPOLLA,  Foster  Town  Road,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  Protestant  girl,  14  to  10 
years,  for  adoption.  A.  R.,  Hex  23,  Foster- 
ijtiie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairy mnn,  at  once,  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred,  for  gentleman's  estate. 
Address,  giving  experience,  age  and  family, 
\VI LLIS  SHARPE  KI1.M EU,  Uemlik,  Vn. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  assist  with 
housework,  In  the  country,  Northwestern  Con¬ 
necticut;  modern  conveniences;  no  laundry. 
ADVERTISER.  “70,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother  aud  sou,  17  to  20,  for  work 
in  the  country;  woman  to  cook  und  assist  with 
housework;  sou  to  help  on  farm;  all  modern 
lonveniences',  no  laundry;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Roy.  10-18,  for  general  farm  work; 

state  wages  and  experience,  it.  HHZKL,  Jr., 
Old  wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  with  family,  to  recover 
neglected  farm,  42  acres;  Orange  County,  4S 
miles  from  New  York  City;  hulf  mil*  from 
school  and  village;  write  full  particulars,  stat 
lag  how  you  would  work,  on  shares  or  salary, 
or  part  salary  a  ad  part  shares;  experience  and 
references.  Write  It.  S.,  Box  20,  Station  I», 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  and  wife,  Protestant, 
no  children;  man  to  care  for  one  horse,  enr, 
lawns,  garden,  etc.;  woman  to  help  with  work 
In  house;  Christian  family  of  two;  permanent 
position  for  right  couple;  state  wages  expected 
in  llrsl  letter;  references  required.  HENRY 
A.  GAEDR,  .Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  boys'  school,  30  to 
35:  understands  making  and  mending  boys' 

'  lollies,  except  coats;  salary  $50  to  $55  per 
mouth  and  home;  also  housekeeper  of  deport¬ 
ment.  GRANT  RANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  for  as¬ 
sistant  manager  on  private  place;  house  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  780,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  xvilltug,  reliable,  experienced, 
faithful,  hard-working  farm  hands;  $50  month 
mid  board;  also  two  carpenters;  must  have  own 
tools;  $75  month  nnd  board.  Fall  or  address 
MANAGER,  Probasco  Farm.  Flernington,  N.  J. 


WANTED—  A  married  man  for  dairy  farm; 

must  be  callable  of  taking  care  of  20  to  25 
iiiWs;  milk  Is  bottled  right  on  the  farm  and 
retailed  nearby;  stale  salary  and  conditions  of 
engagement.  Write  to  STEPHEN  It.  LAS- 
I.tjCKY,  Mtllside  Farms,  Riverside.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married  or  single,  general 
dairy  farm,  Dutches*  County ;  references  and 
-  ilarv  expected:  not  afraid  of  work;  honest. 
ADVERTISER  791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ROY  (15-18)  wanted  to  «ork  oil  fruit  farm  in 
the  Catskills  with  the  owner.  OTTO  RATSCH, 
East  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N,  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Small  place;  general  work; 

mostly  frail:  cow,  chickens;  state  wages; 
near  Peek  skill*  ADVERTISER  803,  onro  Rural 
\  -■  w  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmer,  no  children,  or  only 
•  •lie  who  can  understand  farm  machinery;  good 
milker;  willing  and  obliging;  wife  to  attend  to 
butter;  private  place;  permanent  position  to  the 
light  man:  six-room  house,  all  improvement*, 
milk,  wood  and  other  privileges;  stale  wages 
expected ;  references,  E.  SANCHEZ,  194  Water 
.Street,  New  York. 


t:  \  IIIIKX  ER-ORCH  A  ED  1ST  —  Preference  given 
to  one  understanding  Commercial  grain*  cul¬ 
ture;  I  have  12  acre  farm,  Westchester  County, 
1  'v  hours  from  New  York  City;  good  accommo¬ 
dations  for  young  huehelor  with  a  family  of 
young  people:  must  lie  capable  of  taking  sole 
charge:  must  haw  knowledge  of  oars  aud  re¬ 
pairing:  to  parly  who  can  prove  himself  pro¬ 
ductive  might  give  working  Interest  in  the  busi 
ness;  state  experience,  full  details  of  qualifi¬ 
cation*  and  wage*  expected.  J.  C.  WHIR, 
Room  725.  25  ltroad  Street,  New  York  City. 


GENTLEMAN  aud  wife,  no  children,  having  at¬ 
tractive  home  iii  the  country,  desire  capable 
woman  to  cook  and  do  general  bonne  work;  nice 
comfortable  room,  own  bathroom ;  wages  $t(t  a 
week:  references  required.  MRS.  W.  D. 

GLENN.  Chaplin,  Conu. 


WANTED— Intelligent,  capable  woman  ns  cook 
and  housekeeper;  also  woman  as  ehamliermuid 
and  waitress;  give  rofereacw*.  ULSTKRPoRP 
FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Couple;  no  children;  man  for  farm 
work;  wife  for  housework;  good  room  and 
hoard;  state  wages  for  both,  which  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  U.  I„  RANSOM,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  and  wife  on 
-malt  farm:  house,  wood,  garden,  potatoes 
and  ntllk  free;  house  six  rooms,  unfurnished; 
state  wages  In  lirst.  letter.  G,  1).  l'OW'ET.L 
State  Line.  Muss, 


WANTED  -  single  man  Avr  working  foreman 
under  superintendent  on  country  estate:  must 
•be  experienced  In  care  of  farm  crops,  familiar 
with  tractors  ami  modern  farm  machinery,  able 
Jo  handle  men:  wages  $70  per  month  aud  found. 
Address,  with  references.  \DVKRTISEU  814, 
•  are  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Couple  ( Protestant ) ,  no  children, 
I'm-  jcneral  farm  work;  mail  must  know  how 
t>  milk,  he  a  good  (••auister  and  understand 
working  machinery;  wife  help  with  housework; 
both  must  he  honest,  reliable  and  willing 
Worker*;  give  references,  wages  wanted  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  CLARENCE  D. 
DICKINSON,  it.  No.  1.  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  girl,  general  housework  and 
cooking;  no  washing,  ironing;  tjve  in  family; 
give  reference  and  salary.  Write  G.  R. 
KNSCQBJ,  u  Davis  Road,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  farmer  on  fruit 
ami  truck  farm;  wages  and  percentage  of 
prolil,  with  room  anil  hoard,  for  good  man.  .1. 
W.  LAWSON.  R.  D.  No.  2.  Plainfield,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  wages 
$3t)  month,  board  and  room.  A.  FINK,  Box 
11,  Millington,  N,  J. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper,  middle  age,  In  the 
country;  take  earn  of  house  and  two  girls, 
8-10;  wages  $25  a  month,  ADVERTISER  809. 
•■are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  single  all  around  meg  Oil 
n  small  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  to  do  cooking 
and  general  housework  for  family  of  two  liv¬ 
ing  on  small  farm  near  Peekskil],  N.  Y’.;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  nice  bedroom  and  silting 
room,  use  -.1'  hath:  would  consider  a  woman 
With  sun  who  eau  do  chores.  Reply,  giving  full 
particulars  as  to  ability,  experience,  wages  and 
references,  MRS.  McLEAN.  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work.  Commuter's 
farm;  state  uge,  salary.  ADVERTISER.  813, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Honest  man,  not  afraid  of  work,  on 
' ii i n  II  farm  who  can  care  for  horses,  cows, 
poultry;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  807,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Married  man  as  working  foreman  on 
fruit  farm  in  Greene  County,  N,  Y.;  must 
thoroughly  understand  spraying  and  earing  for 
apples  and  pears.  ADVERTISER  827,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  as  helper  on  large  com 
merelal  game  farm,  raising  pheasants,  wild 
ducks,  geese,  etc.;  excellent,  opportunity  to 
learn  hnsinesB  under  experienced  gamekeeper; 
give  tptn  I  mentions  anil  wages  desired  in  first 
letter;  work  to  commence  immediately.  TWIN 
BROOK  GAME  FARM.  Middletown.  N.  J. 

11  El, I*  WANTED  —  Couple;  man  gardener,  to 
take  charge  of  place  of  five  acres,  one  cow. 
few  chickens.  Wife  to  cook  for  two  in  family; 
hear,  references  required;  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  822,  care  Rurul  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  farm  hand,  single,  to 
work  on  fruit,  farm;  $35  per  month,  room  and 
board;  state  experience  ami  reference.  JAMES 
KALEY,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  wanted  fur  small  dairy 
farm  in  Dutchess  Couuty,  N.  Y.;  not  an 
estate;  must  understand  general  farming,  milk¬ 
ing,  care  and  feeding  of  stock,  raising  of  calves; 
One  opening  for  a  progressive  young  married 
man;  good  ehimieter  aud  personal  Integrity 
absolute  essentials;  personal  interview  desired: 
good  hottse;  give  age.  nationality,  experience 
arid  wage  expected  in  lirst  letter.  Address 

1'.  0.  BOX  11.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HOW  will  you  xvurk  this?  Have  151)  neres  best. 

tested  fruit  land  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.; 
only  innn  with  some  experience  and  mentis, 
ALBERT  VAN  DER  MEULEN,  It.  F.  D.,  Sus¬ 
sex,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  boy  wanted  to  help  out 
•  at  farm  for  Summer,  It!  to  17  years  old;  must 
know  how  to  care  and  drive  team;  $18  per 
mouth,  good  room  and  hoard,  with  raise  in 
wages  if  hoy  shows  interest,  ADVERTISER 
821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work: 

40  miles  from  New  York  City;  will  pay  $75 
per  month,  cot, rage,  garden,  wood,  two  quarts 
milk  per  day;  place  for  chickens.  Address  M. 
LEWIS,  Huriunii  on  iltidsun,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand;  single; 

llrsl  class  milker:  not  afraid  of  work;  $50 
per  month,  room  and  board;  no  application  con¬ 
sidered  without  first  ■class  reference*.  Apple 
A.  0.  CHRISTENSEN.  Box  «0.  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  running  saw¬ 
mill.  ADVERTISER  828,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MR.  Progressive  Grain  Merchant — Can  your 
sales  organization  use  a  practical  dairyman 
(Cornell  agricultural  training)  having  experi¬ 
ence  lu  cattle  feeding,  some  selling  experience, 
splendid  business  training  anil  a  good  educa¬ 
tion?  if  so,  write  CHASE,  20  Far  V  iew  Avc., 
New  Brighton,  R.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  experienced  man  as 
manager  of  n  fan!)  or  estate;  I  atn  45  years 
of  nge.  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wide  In  all  kinds  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  tine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  1  fee.l 
confident  that.  I  can  show  results;  1  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view;  cuu  furnish  first-class  references  as  to  my 
ability  and  character:  will  only  consider  place’s 
large  enough  to  demand  a  manager  of  proven 
ability.  BOX  35.  I  nlonvllle.  Conn.  'Phone  13- 
14  Farmington  Exchange. 


I’OIT.TRYMAN,  single,  20,  wants  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant:  institution  or  es¬ 
tate  preferred;  Cornell  training  und  six  years' 
experience  with  utility  fowls;  employed,  but 
wish  to  make  a  change.  ADVERTISER  703. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  owner  of  a  good 
dairy  farm  who  wants  u  capable  working 
manager,  or  would  work  on  shares.  Address 
MUHEGAN,  Lock  Box  SB,  New  York. 


YOUNG  mnu  wishes  position  on  large  farm. 

running  aud  repairing  tractor,  truck  and 
other  farm  machinery;  good  references. 
HENRY  B ROSEN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MAN.  American,  Protestant,  married. 

with  one  child,  wishes  position,  commercial 
or  private;  references.  ADVERTISER  787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
wishes  position  on  farm  where  experience  is 
necessary  operating  tractor  aud  other  farm 
work;  no  horses  or  cows;  reference  furnished; 
slate  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
784.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  -Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  nr  orchard  work,  seven  rears  in 
last  place.  S.  V  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd 
Road.  Wttterbury,  Conn, 


OKEAMERYMAN,  experienced  in  nil  branches. 

with  beat  of  references,  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  792.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — A  job;  married  man,  24.  born  nnd 
brought  up  on  a  farm;  experienced,  poultry, 
cows,  horses,  general  farming,  gardening;  man¬ 
ager,  working  foreman;  operate  trucks  or  trac¬ 
tors;  state  salary;  particulars.  BOX  13.  Sel¬ 
dom  N.  Y. 


POSITION — By  temperate,  trustworthy  chauf¬ 
feur.  single;  repair  and  operate  ears,  tractors 
or  farm  machinery;  experienced  all  farm  work. 
WILLIAM  D1LTON  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MAN — Reliable;  29'  married;  practi¬ 
cal  experience  breeding,  egg  production;  col¬ 
lege  education;  can  produce  results;  managerial 
ability.  Uberbardt.  Elatlnnds  Bay,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 


EXPERT  ponltryman,  licensed  chauffeur,  milk 
cow,  general  handy  single  man,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  gentleman's  estate,  ADVERTISER  804, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOf  \'G  MAN  wants  position  as  assistant  poul- 
trytnan :  short  course  student;  experienced; 
reference*:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  802.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical  farmer,  38, 
married;  thoroughly  experienced  In  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  farms  successfully,  raising  stock, 
poultry,  gardening:  understand  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  best  references  as  to  my  ability  ami 
character;  would  work  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  801.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  on  good  practical  general 
farm  with  important  side  line  of  poultry; 
desire  place  where  in  time  there  are  good  possi¬ 
bilities  either  to  buy  or  rent  on  shares;  exper¬ 
ienced.  ADVERTISER  800,  care  Iturul  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  middle-aged  muii  a* 
engineer  on  farm  or  estate;  have  practical 
knowledge  of  all  machinery,  either  electrical, 
steam,  gasoline  of  storage  batteries,  automo- 
trucks  op  tra<  l  »rs ;  xeelleut  r<  f<  ren<  <  -. 
ADVERTISER  799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  working  foreman;  age  49;  small 
family;  host  of  references  for  the  past  15 
years  in  this  community;  understand  all  kinds 
of  farming;  wages.  $80  per  month:  New  York 
State  preferred.  ERNEST  MARTIN,  Athens, 
X*  Y, 


POUL’J'RYMAN.  produces  the  goods,  wants 
large  proposition:  industrious,  honest,  faithful 
worker;  salary  und  percentage ;  single,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  797.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX  (2G)  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  gentlenian'9  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  hatching,  raising  of 
chicks  and  feeding  for  egg  production;  best  of 
references;  stale  wages  paid  in  first  letter. 
CHARLES  S.  LEWIS,  North  Dana,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm  raised,  some  poultry  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  posttSou  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant  for  learning  and  advance¬ 
ment:  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  819,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  poultry  farm, 
with  use  of  poultry  house  or  other  suitable 
building  where  I  may  spend  two  or  more  hours 
each  day  to  raise  rabbits  for  myself;  am  an 
American,  single,  29  years  old;  best  of  charac¬ 
ter;  life  experience  on  farm:  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training:  must  be  a  first-class  home  and 
near  good-sized  city:  give  full  details  of  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  24.  married,  no  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced;  A.  R.  n.  records;  good 
calf  raiser;  no  tobacco:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  812,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  farm,  gentleman’s  estate  or  Sum¬ 
mer  burnt;  mao  high-class  horseman  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience;  wife  would  work  in  bouse 
or  keep  few  hoarders;  we  are  clean  American 
people;  permanent  place  and  good  living  accom¬ 
modations  considered;  no  milking  or  dairy  exper¬ 
ience;  capable  of  taking  charge  a>  '  handling 
help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  611. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  Swedish,  with  girl  three  years  old, 
wish  position  in  country  by  May  1  as  care¬ 
taker  or  all  work  in  small  adult  family;  wife 
good  plain  cook;  tuna  work  In  or  out,  handy  all 
tools:  honest,  responsible  workers;  references. 
ADVERTISER  810.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  American,  single,  10  years' 
practical  experience,  besides  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training,  wishes  position;  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  S(i8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGUIC'I  LTURIST  and  gardener.  Armenian- 
Ameriean,  35,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
wishes  position,  gentleman's  place;  11  years' 
practical  and  scientific  experience,  France  and 
United  States,  in  all  brunches  of  agriculture: 
best  references.  MINASSIAX,  93  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  By  middle-aged  man.  position  on 
country  estate;  experienced  in  floriculture, 
gardening,  selling  out  and  care  of  shrubbery, 
hedges;  married;  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Middle-aged  married 
man,  on.  country  estate;  handy  mail,  care¬ 
taker.  assistant:  gardener  or  light  farming. 
BROWN.  24  Union  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  ponltryman.  48,  handy  with 
tools,  desires  position :  understands  gardening, 
lawns,  milking,  ADVERTISER  Sis,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


SITUATION  W  A  N  T  E  D —  German  American 
woman,  with  grown  boy,  wishes  position  in 
the  country,  private  or  farm.  4535  RICHARD¬ 
SON  AVENUE.  New  York. 


POULTRY  farm  manager,  man.  age  29,  Ameri¬ 
can.  Protestant,  single,  desires  position  ns 
manager  on  modern  poultry  plant:  three  years' 
practical  experience  In  poultry  raising  anil  egg 
production:  references;  Rutgers  poultry  short 
course  graduate;  moderate  pay.  ADVERTISER 
829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  married 
Cornell  man;  expert  with  stock,  all  farm 
crops,  etfic-lem  xvith  help,  all  farm  machinery: 
conscientious;  Christian  works  for  interest  of 
owner,  ADVERTISER  819.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  couple  wish  position  on  pri- 
vute  estate;  can  drive  ear.  take  care  garden, 
etc.;  wife  assist  with  household;  state  wages. 
V  AI.  J.  HEGKR,  207  Beebniotit  Drive,  New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR,  bandy  mechanic,  wants  position 
in  country:  single,  middle-aged  American; 
can  run  gasoline  engines,  pumps,  home  electric 
light  plants;  handy  with  tool*  and  paint  brush; 
would  drive  private  truck.  ADVERTISER  $23. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  situation  lit  once  by  Protestant; 

married  mutt,  German- American;  experience 
in  every  line  of  farming:  feeding  and  breeding 
of  cows  especially:  good  mechanic,  drive  ears: 
clean  wife  and  three  well-behaving  children: 
reference,  ARTHUR  RASCH.  93  Jaffee  Street. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


AMERICAN  young  man.  Christian,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  ns  to  character,  desires  job  on  farm: 
strong,  willing  worker,  able  to  do  a  job  pro¬ 
perly.  ADVERTISER  825  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  American,  tiingle, 
29  years  old,  college  training,  eight  years  on 
commercial  Leghorn  forms,  can  drive  •  .  .  war 
veteran,  understands  gardening,  wants  position 
where  conscientious,  intelligent,  work  f  owner’# 
interest  will  be  appreciated;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  $90  per  month  and  found. 
ADVERTISER  824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  [ 

FOR  RALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres:  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks  five 
mile-  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  nnd  trolley 
line;  cuts  175  tons  of  hay:  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head:  12  room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  light*  and  power;  three  silos: 
farm  folly  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec-  Co..  Mo. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  place  to  be 
used  as  Summer  camp:  nothing  elaborate,  but 
near  ware)  prefer  New  York  State,  below  Al¬ 
bany.  (',  A.  ROY,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  181-aere  farm  in  Orange  Conntv 
Address  LOCK  BOX  493.  May  Brook.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 129  arras;  on  State  road; 

good  house  and  buildings;  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  "Finger  Lake  Region”  in  Seneca 
County.  N.  Y.r  near  village;  good  schools. 
ADVERTISER  798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acrn  farm:  Ornnge  County,  N. 

Y.;  adjoining  town;  very  attractive  modern 
eight-room  house,  electricity,  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath,  toilet:  modern  barn,  garage  and 
le  t, house*  of  790-800  capacity:  brooder  rapacity 
3.000;  Mammoth  Incubator:  500  White  Leghorn 
layers;  extensive  poultry  and  farm  equipment; 
"suburban"  typi  Ford;  buildings  and  equipment 
pra-tleally  n>-w:  all  for  $11,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  778  •  are  Rural  New  Yorker, 


MAPLE  SHADE,  Litchfield  County;  delightful 
location  for  Summer  home;  12  rooms,  new; 
beautiful  piece  woodland  and  brook  If  wanted; 
photos.  Owner,  GEORGE  ANDREWS,  North- 
fiebl,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  colony  field,  eight  acres; 

12  colony  brooder  houses  and  equipment  for 
raisin?  5.000  chicks,  ADVERTISER  785.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  cottage,  one  acre  of 
land.  For  particulars  address  WILLIAM  T. 
MAXTER.  18  Pleasant  Street.  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses:  100  acres 
hemlock  Timber,  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  woald  cash  rent  $2,50  per  acre 
for  terra  of  year*  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  C orning,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT  Hal)  N.  Y. 


WARWICK.  Orange  County  — 124  acres;  12 
rooms;  two  barns,  silo,  icehouse,  poultry 
houses:  If.  acres  young  apples,  5  acre*  peach 
fillers  10  acres  Alfalfa:  creamery  and  station 
one  mile:  t.arcain  price  $14,500.  including  26 
cattle:  terms  $3,500  cash:  balance  to  suit. 
Write  ROUGHTON,  r.wner,  394  East  21sf  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


25  ACRE  poultry,  fruit  anil  truck  farm;  near 
city  markets  $3  000  ca*h.  If  Interested, 
wrire  owner.  JOSEPH  A1TICEN,  Box  237.  R.  6, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  Hudson  Valley  fruit,  dairv,  hay, 
grain  farm:  234  acres;  splendid  buildings; 
eleetrie  light*,  furnace,  batb;  big  crops:  large 
orchards.  ADVERTISER  790.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Tbirty-five-nere  farm:  excellent 
location;  ."  minutes  from  station;  large  house 
and  outbuilding*  in  first-class  condition;  owner 
forred  to  sell  because  of  business  elsew-hcre; 
bargain  tr.  quick  buyer;  no  agpntH.  NEBEL’S 
RELIABLE  HAT  STORE.  0S9  Melrose  Avenue, 
Bronx.  X.  Y.  ’Phone  Melrose  927. 


$8<n>  BI'Ys  U>  net.-;  good  house*  eight  rooms; 

barn.  4  tie-ups:  running  water,  'phone,  mail, 
groceries  delivered;  $1,000;  125  .e  re.*.  90  tillage; 
large  barn:  ! ,  mile  from  above;  both  border 
on  Connecticut  River:  State  road:  both  $1,750; 
easy  terms.  Fur  particulars  address  OWNER 
Box  Route  1.  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


\  ILLAGE  FARM — 116  acres;  20-cow  milk  route; 

city  water,  electricity;  $25  daily  income; 
equipped;  cash,  $4,000.  A.  M.  HOLLISTER, 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  or  buy.  small  farm;  good 
buildings:  not  less  five-room  house;  good 
water  essential:  cellar:  fruit:  near  railroad, 
school,  church  stores;  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter;  mu*t  be  reasonable.  MRS.  A.  IIECHT 
Zion.  N.  J. 


FDR  SALE— Fine  dairy  farm,  175  acres;  larg* 
stone  hou-e ;  barn:  raise  good  crop*  grain, 
hay  potatoes;  large  apple  orchard:  Alfalfa. 
ADt  KUTISEU  793.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Apple  orchard  nr  farm,  suited  to 
planting  fruit  trees;  75  miles  of  New  York: 
near  good  road:  r*-nt,  wtfh  option  to  buv. 
API  ERTISER  794.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent  or  buy.  small  farm;  fruit 
trees;  good  house,  building*,  etc.;  no  animals 
or  implements;  must  be  in  a  good  farm  district, 
not  more  than  90  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  798.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent — Beautiful  camp  sites. 

along  river.  Write  C.  L..  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  190-acre*,  Long  Island;  will  consider 
partner  for  poultry  raising  on  large  scale. 
LEVINSON,  1381  Crotons  Avc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —300  acres;  two  houses  (one 
14  rooms,  one  10  rooms);  two  streams  of 
water  running  through;  one  garage,  two  barns; 
120  acres  tillable  land;  good  pasture  for  40  head 
of  cattle:  estimated  3,000  cords  wood:  *0.000  ft. 
timber  wood;  Three  or  four  old  orchards;  nntple 
grove:  price.  $27,000;  half  cash;  balance  in 
mortgage:  jib.o  other  smaller  farms  for  sale. 
Address  JOSEPH  ROBERTS,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  five  or  more  acres:  on  State 
road,  in  Massachusetts;  prefer  south  of  Pos¬ 
ton.  ADVERTISER  796.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding-house,  16  moms,  bath; 

cottage  adjoining,  seven  rooms  and  ;:.:h; 
Catskill  range,  on  Ontario  &  Western  Ba  ad. 
ADVERTISER  795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  541. 


MONEY  SAVER.  TIME  SAVER  WIFE  SAVER  I 


GOODBYE  tub  and  board  and  back-breaking 
wash-day  drudgery.  The  luxury  of  a  Washer 
can  now  be  enjoyed  by  everyone.  For  $6.95  you 
can  buy  the  efficiency  of  an  $150  Electric  Washer. 


~Wash.es four  Clothes  in  a  Jiffy' 

is  truly  a  money-saver,  a  time-saver  and  a  wife-saver.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  to  fit  any  round  or  square  tub  which  you  now  have  in  your 
home — being  adjustable  to  all  sizes — and  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  operate  it.  It  is  attached  or  detached  in  a  jiffy,  and  when  the 
wash  is  finished  the  Jiffy  can  be  stored  in  any  corner,  as  it  occupies 
very  little  space  and  you  then  have  the  tub  free  for  other  purposes. 

Saves  trouble  in  having  no  lid  to  raise  or  lower  when  putting 
in  or  taking  out  washing.  Washing  always  in  sight. 

So  strong  and  durable  that  it  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Thousands  of  families  hesitate  to  buy  a  washer  because  of  the 
exorbitant  amount  of  money  involved.  Now  you  can  get  luxury, 
efficiency  and  utility  at  an  unheard-of-price — the  JIFFY  WASHER. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Refunded 

When  you  fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  in  your  money,  you  are 
taking  no  chance.  If  the  Jiffy  Washer  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it — 
if  it  does  not  wash  your  clothes  as  quickly  and  as  immaculately 
clean  as  it  should,  just  return  the  washer  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  Could  any  proposition  be  more  liberal?  We 
could  not  afford  to  make  you  such  a  proposition  if  we  were  not  so 
positive  of  the  performance  of  the  Jiffy  Washer. 

Every  place  the  Jiffy  has  been  sold,  it  has  been  enthusiastically 
received.  Housewives  are  so  taken  with  it  that  they  sell  their 
neighbors — we  have  positive  record  of  many  such  cases. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Jiffy  Washer  another  day. 
Think  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  wash-day  happiness  for 
$6.95. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  the  Jiffy  Washer  to  you  in  a 
Jiffy.  Mail  it  today. 


SOLD  UNDER  TWO  PLANS— CASH  AT  $6.95 
OR  $1  WITH  ORDER  AND  $1  A  MONTH  AT  $7.95 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  No.  1 

$6.95  CASH 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $6.95  for  which  send  me  one  Jiffy 
Washer.  It  is  understood  that  I  must  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


Name . 

Town  and  Rural  Route 
State . 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Make  liberal  profits  by  sell¬ 
ing  to  your  neighbors  in  your 
spare  time.  Must  order  one 
machine  to  secure  agency. 

THE  MAPLES 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  No.  2 

$1  WITH  ORDER 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  send  me  one  Jiffy 
Washer  at  $7.95.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  I  continue  to  pay  $1  each  month 
until  full  amount  is  paid.  If  I  am  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  my  $1  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Name . 

Town  and  Rural  Route . 


State 
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PtlhlUliprt  Wflfklv  h.v  The  Rural  PuhllahiMK  Co., 
333  W.  30tU  St.,  Now  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Entered  a?  Second-Class  Matter.  .Tune  26.  1879.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Xew  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  4GS6 


Is  There  a  Living,  in  Growing,  Flowers? 


I >o  you  think  it  possible  for  two  men,  middle-aged, 
both  single,  although  one  has  his  sister  living  with  him, 
keeping  house,  to  acquire  success  on  a  farm  of  50  acres 
in  Dutchess  County,  N,  Y„  growing  Dahlias,  one  having 
lots  of  experience,  the  other  intelligent,  hard-working 
and  willing  to  learn?  They  have  between  them  $3,000. 
Could  they  not  buy  a  place  in  the  Fall,  build  their  own 
greenhouse,  as  one  claims  lie  can  do,  in  the  Winter 
mouths?  Would  you  give  the  cost  of  a  small  green¬ 
house  to  const  mol  V  Can  it  be  coust  ructod  economically 
of  second-hand  material?  One,  say  '25  ft.  long  by  10 
fl.  wide,  with  hot  water  or  steam  heating  system.  Is 
there  always  a  market  for  good  flowers  and  bulbs? 
Would  it  not  be  safe  to  rent  at  first,  or  work  there  in 


few  successes  in  the  line  here  suggested — and 
numerous  failures.  These  failures  often  resulted 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  between  the  parties. 
It  is  better  have  the  partnership  papers  drawn  up 
by  a  good  lawyer  and  signed  by  a  notary.  They  can 
also,  if  desired,  be  recorded.  Too  many  people  start 
such  things  without  a  clear  understanding.  Later 
on  differences  arise,  and  as  there  is  nothing  definite 
op  record,  trouble  starts.  The  usual  back-to-the- 
lander  is  likely  to  make  several  mistakes.  He  pays 


questions  will  have  to  apply  to  conditions  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  I’a.  I  do  not  know  the  texture  or 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  If 
the  soil  were  of  the  same  heavy  texture  as  in  our 
section  of  Lancaster  County,  I  would  not  consider 
it  at  all  adapted  to  growing  Dahlias  or  bulbs  gen¬ 
erally.  The  light  sandy  soil  is  preferable  for  this 
purpose. 

The  greenhouse  (10x25)  could  be  erected  at  a 
rather  moderate  cost  by  using  10  hotbed  sash  3x6 


Rose  and  Wistaria  give  an  attractive  combination  for  the  porch,  the  fragrant  mauve  and  purple  clusters  of  the  Wistaria  giving  early  bloom,  to  be  followed  by  roses  in 
June  and  July.  If  there  is  space  for  the  Japanese  Clematis  panieulata,  the  display  will  be  continued  by  sheets  of  fragrant  white  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The 
Wistaria  should  have  some  strong  support  other  than  the  woodwork  of  the  porch,  for,  like  the  strong-growing  trumpet  vine,  as  it  grows  in  size  aud  weight  it  is  quite 

capable  of  ripping  woodwork  apart. 


the  country  a  year,  even  though  one  is  experienced? 
Are  there  not  many  times  unforeseen  problems  of 
various  kinds  where  enthusiasm  and  lack  of  patience 
would  not  see  them  beforehand?  Will  you  advise  me 
in  a  general  way  as  well  as  this  letter  will  allow 
you  to?  One  man  has  a  pretty  good  car,  which  would 
no  doubt  be  useful.  Both  are  mechanics,  good  in  their 
respective  lines,  one  a  painter  and  generally  well-posted 
mechanically,  used  to  hard  work :  the  other  superin¬ 
tendent  i»f  a  building  in  New  York  City,  not  afraid  of 
self  denial  aud  useful  labor.  Regarding  any  partner¬ 
ship  agreement,  should  not  same  be  signed  by  a  notary* 
public,  and  if  one  failed  to  live  up  to  the  terms  or  was 
dishonest  or  in  time  unbearable,  could  not  partnership 
be  dissolved  at  once  without  going  to  a  court?  j.  s. 

ERR  is  a  case  where  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  It  is  too  much  a  matter  of  personality 
to  permit  any  outsider  to  decide.  We  have  seen  a 


out  too  much  of  his  money  for  land  and  equipment, 
and  has  nothing  left  for  working  capital.  He  piles 
up  too  big  an  "overhead"  by  putting  in  buildings 
and  outfits  which  are  too  large  for  his  capital. 
Another  trouble  is  that  the  baek-to-the-lander  does 
not  resolve  to  get  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  his  living 
out  of  garden,  henhouse  and  barn.  lie  must  save 
at  every  turn  and  keep  down  expenses. 

As  for  the  chances  in  growing  flowers,  we  have 
asked  E.  J.  Weaver  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to 
answer  that  part  of  it: 

A  Florist  Advises 

Any  suggestions  I  have  to  make  on  the  above 


fl  The  sash  could  be  fastened  to  a  ridge  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  purline  about  IS  in.  from  the  top  of  the 
sash.  The  purlines  should  have  an  upright  post 
each  6  or  S  ft.,  according  to  the  strength  of  material 
of  which  it  is  composed.  A  walk  could  he  dug  out 
in  the  center  and  boarded  up  at  the  sides  IS  in.  or 
2  ft.  deep. 

A  small  dwelling-house  heater  could  he  utilized, 
and  several  coils  of  2-in.  pipe  be  installed  along  both 
sides.  Such  a  house,  with  heater  and  pi  [To,  could 
possibly  he  erected  for  $250  to  $200.  If  sash  bars, 
ventilating  sash  and  10x24  glass  were  used,  with 
concrete  side  walls,  the  cost  would  run  $50  to  $75 
higher,  and  raised  sides  with  ventilating  sash  under 
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tbe  eaves  would  add  considerable  more.  Taft’s 
••Greenhouse  Construction”  would  be  an  excellent 
book  for  the  beginner  to  have.  Any  other  informa¬ 
tion  1  may  give  on  the  other  questions  may  not  be 
■very  acceptable:  $3,000  will  not  go  very  far  toward 
stocking  a  50-acre  farm,  especially  if  a  good  portion 
were  put  in  the  property,  which  would  be  necessary 
in  this  section.  To  purchase  a  stock  of  Dahlia  or 
Gladiolus  bulbs  will  require  a  considerable  outlay, 
and  the  returns  will  be  very  much  more  uncertain 
than  with  straight  farming.  As  an  illustration,  last 
season  was  very  dry  in  our  locality.  The  Gladioli 
grown  locally  sold  well  during  June,  and  after  that 
did  not  bring  much  more  than  half  the  price  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  better  grade.  Again,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  flowers  in  June,  and  only  by  a  freak 
season  which  permitted  planting  by  the  end  of 
March  was  it  possible  last  year.  We  did  not  grow 
any.  but  some  neighbors  do.  Many  have  tried  grow¬ 
ing  Dahlias  in  our  heavy  soil,  and  practically  all 
have  failed. 

Frequently  there  appear  glowing  articles  in  some 
garden  or  farm  papers  describing  the  easy  manner 
in  which  money  can  be  made  by  growing  flowers 
outdoors.  I  have  known  some  of  these  articles  to 
have  been  concocted  by  men  who  had  the  bulbs  or 
roots  to  sell  from  which  the  crops  were  to  be  grown. 
A  profitable  market  would  be  of  more  importance 
to  the  grower  of  outdoor  flowers  than  the  production 
end  would  be.  The  best  suggestion  1  could  make  on 
this  subject  would  be  to  go  to  either  West  28th  or 
West  18th  Street,  just  (iff  Broadway,  and  ask  some 
of  the  wholesale  florists  you  will  find  there  what 
opportunity  you  would  have  to  dispose  of  your  stock. 
Several  years  ago  all  flowers  that  one  could  grow  in 
the  Summer  time  sold  readily  at  good  prices.  Owing 
to  scarcity  of  labor  production  was  very  low.  Each 
season  the  quantity  had  been  increasing  steadily, 
and  last  Summer  stock  from  outdoors  simply  flooded 
the  market,  except  during  June.  We  anticipate  the 
same  condition  this  season.  A  number  of  years  ago 
we  planted  a  large  quantity  of  asters.  Gladioli,  etc., 
and  for  several  seasons  the  prices  were  fair,  but 
each  season  prices  became  lower,  until  finally  we 
quit  Summer  flower-growing  entirely,  as  it  was  a 
losing  proposition.  Our  production  was  fairly  heavy, 
one  season  totaling  over  350.000  asters  grown  at  a 
loss.  It  may  be  possible  to  build  up  a  profitable 
trade  on  a  small  scale  by  selling  direct  to  tourists 
on  some  main-traveled  highway. 

The  profit  from  the  greenhouse  area  will  not  be 
very  large  from  a  small  space.  About  the  best  re¬ 
turns  the  large  commercial  establishment  realizes  is 
$1  for  each  square  foot — though  the  majority  of 
plants  are  operated  at  a  much  lower  return  than 
this  figure. 

.  A  partnership  is  formed  by  both  parties  drawing 
up  and  signing  duplicate  papers  as  to  their  inten¬ 
tions,  finances,  etc.  The  same  is  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement,  which  fact  is  usually  advertised  several 
times  in  the  papers  circulating  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  partners  live.  This  advertising  is,  I 
think,  considered  necessary.  Either  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  is  personally  responsible  for  the  debts  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  firm,  and  the  advertisements  usually 
contain  the  information  as  to  who  shall  continue  the 
business,  receive  money  owed  to  the  firm,  etc. 

e.  J.  WEAVER. 


A  Satisfied  Farmer  on  Hired  Men 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  It.  X.-Y.,  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  employer  and  employe,  the  farmer  and 
the  hired  man:  I  wish  to  add  just  a  bit  to  this  never- 
ending  discussion,  something  different  from  anything 
that  I  have  seen  in  your  publication — the  tale  of  a 
farmer  who  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  “hired 
man,”  a  man  who  fills  his  collar  every  minute  of 
the  day,  and  at  night,  if  required  ;  one  with  whom  I 
have  never  had  a  word  of  disagreement,  and  never 
censured:  who  tries  to  please  and  do  his  level  best 
at  all  times,  and  whom  I  could  not  wish  changed  in 
the  least  particular.  This  man  and  his  wife,  thank 
God,  have  children,  and  little  ones  at  that.  Our 
own  children  are  grown  up.  or  nearly  so,  some  of 
whom,  are  gone  from  home  and  making  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  We  have  always  had  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  house,  and  hope  we  always  will. 

Mrs.  Hired  Man,  a  young  woman,  is  not  required 
to  do  a  thing  on  the  farm,  aside  from  her  own  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  and  she  is  capable,  neat  and  indus¬ 
trious;  as  much  of  a  thoroughbred  as  her  husband. 
This  man  is  employed  on  a  producing  proposition, 
not  a  rich  man’s  plaything,  work  being  done  almost 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  horse  flesh  by  gasoline, 
both  in  the  field  and  on  the  road.  My  man  is  very 


handy  and  ingenious,  understanding  a  great  deal 
about  machinery,  and  this  knowledge  comes  in  very 
handy  in  taking  care  of  tractor  and  tractor  tools, 
and  tbe  truck  and  car.  We  make  short  days  in  the 
Winter,  but  always  busy,  and  12  to  lb  and  17  hours 
in  the  growing  season.  All  work  together,  tbe  boss 
and  tbe  hired  man  on  the  place,  and  the  day  help, 
which  at  times  count  from  eight  to  15  hands,  though 
the  day  help  is  on  a  10-hour  day. 

I  will  not  try  to  tell  the  reason,  or  any  reason  for 
the  dissatisfaction  that  seems  to  exist  in  so  many 
cases  between  capital  and  labor  on  the  farm.  I  am 
middle  age  and  have  been  employing  labor  for  nearly 
30  years  and  have  bad  my  share  of  experience.  One 
man  whom  I  promised  to  give  work  for  a  month 
stayed  15  years  as  head  man.  Another  whom  I 
hired  for  a  year  moved,  bag  and  baggage,  in  less 
than  two  months,  leaving  me  fiat  late  in  the  Spring 
at  the  very  busiest  time  of  tbe  year.  Maybe  it's 


Some  folks  trace,  in  pedigree,  back  to  Plymouth 
Rock  ;  others  gain  distinction — and  a  living — from 
the  hens  carrying  the  color  of  the  old  footstool. 


like  getting  married.  Sometimes  two  people  seem 
to  be  just  suited  to  each  other,  and  live  a  lifetime 
of  happiness,  and  again — well,  the  divorce  courts 
are  still  doing  business.  Possibly  it  is  one  of  those 
cases,  more  or  less  rare,  where  two  minds  act  and 
think  alike,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both. 

Now,  what  does  this  perfect  hired  man  receive  as 
recompense?  First.  $75  a  month,  12  months’  full 
time  a  year,  with  a  week’s  vacation,  with  pay,  and 
using  the  boss's  touring  care  to  take  said  vacation,  if 
be  wishes  to  go  away  from  home  with  his  family 
for  the  week.  He  has  a  six-room  flat  in  the  same 
house  with  his  employer,  with  running  water  in 
the  kitchen,  use  of  telephone,  milk,  eggs  and  any 
farm  products  that  he  may  need  for  his  table,  with¬ 
out  stint,  and  wood  fuel.  When  the  farmer  takes 
his  car  out  on  a  pleasant  Summer  evening,  or  for  a 
short  trip  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hired 
Man  and  the  little  ones  are  loaded  in  and  we  are  off 
for  a  perfectly  enjoyable  trip  together.  And  further 
to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to  got  along 
with  and  appreciate  a  good,  conscientious  man  and 
to  let  the  man  know  that  he  is  or  was  so  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  employer  gave  this  man  a  $50  Liberty 
bond  ns  a  Christmas  present  in  1921,  at  tbe  end  of 
bis  first  year  on  the  place,  not  at  all  with  the  idea 
of  buying  him,  but  to  show  him  that  his  boss  was  as 
much  a  man  as  an  employer.  I  am  fully  and  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  this  man,  his  work  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  1  have  reasons  to  think  that  he  feels  the 
same  way  about  his  job,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  I  am  obliged  to  look  for 
another  man  to  take  tbe  place  of  this,  my  “100  per 
cent  hired  man.”  another  farmer. 


Trotters  for  Farm  Work 

TIIE  gray  gelding  shown  hauling  a  cultivator  is 
Wickham  and  sired  by  Card  ova.  He  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  2.10 V,  on  a  half-mile  track  in  1907.  and  be 
was  foaled  in  1902.  I  bought  him  in  1913  for 
$207.50  and  used  him  as  a  matinee  horse  on  the 
tracks  around  Philadelphia.  I  have  driven  him  a 
mile  in  2.10.  lie  is  as  game  as  they  make  them, 
and  I  was  always  sure  he  would  do  all  he  could. 

In  1910  my  business  compelled  me  to  move  to 
Easton,  Pa.  I  bought  a  five-acre  place  just  outside 
the  town  and  concluded  to  try  my  hand  at  fanning 
in  a  small  way,  so  I  drove  Wickham  to  Easton  and 
tried  him  at  farm  work.  He  had  never  been  booked 
to  anything  heavier  than  a  cart  or  sulky,  and  1  was 


afraid  he  would  not  work  heavy,  but  lie  works  any¬ 
thing  I  book  him  to,  and  will  haul  out  as  much 
manure  in  *a  one-horse  wagon  as  any  ordinary  farm 
horse.  I  think  if  tbe  farmers  would  give  the  out¬ 
classed  trotter  some  consideration  they  would  find 
ii  a  hard  job  to  get  an  ordinary  bred  horse  to  bold 
their  end  up  with  them.  Wickham  is  20  years  old 
tins  Summer  and  has  as  much  grit  as  when  I  bought 
him  nine  years  ago.  j.  c.  ezine. 

Easton  Pa. 


The  “Turken”  or  Peel  Neck  Fowl 

I  HAVE  received  from  Z.  T.  Spencer.  California, 
one  of  his  so-eailed  “Turken”  cockerels.  I  have 
been  studying  this  fowl  for  the  past  two  months. 
Tr  is  just  a  chicken,  with  no  trace  of  turkey  about 
him.  lie  is  an  active,  independent,  self-reliant  fel¬ 
low  of  badly  mixed  and  rather  doubtful  parentage, 
though  I  would  judge  there  was  some  Tmlian  Game 
and  a  fair  per  cent  of  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  blood 
in  him.  lie  is  very  long  in  the  back,  and  bis  typical 
bare  neck  gives  him  a  rather  wild  and  weird  appear¬ 
ance.  Tbe  featherless  condition  is  not  confined  to 
his  neck :  there  are  but  few  feathers  under  the 
wings,  and  quite  a  good-sized  perfectly  bare  patch 
around  and  extending  forward  on  each  side  and 
below  tbe  vent.  There  are  several  smaller  bare 
places  on  tbe  sides  of  the  body.  None  of  these  bare 
places  could  lie  seen  without  examination.  This 
chicken  will  weigh  about  5  lbs,  crows  like  any  other 
chicken,  and  lias  whipped  all  the  large  Light.  Brahma 
roosters  on  the  place.  The  featherless  condition  is 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  hornless  con¬ 
dition  in  cattle,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  secretion  or  to  the  improper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  feather  plates  of  the  skin  in  certain 
zones  or  areas.  The  bare  skin  is  confined  to  these 
areas,  like  a  color  pattern  in  animals. 

I  am  not  ready  to  condemn  tbe  chicken  as  worth¬ 
less.  A  flock  nf  fowls  with  tbe  build  and  activity  of 
this  one  should  be  good  layers  and  rustlers.  I  want 
to  study  them  and  see  if  I  can  find  out  whether 
Nature  gave  them  any  good  characters  in  exchange 
for  the  feathers,  or  whether  she  just  pulled  out  the 
feathers  and  let  the  chicken  go.  The  chicken  is  not 
to  blame  for  bis  condition.  But  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  no  one  has  any  more  right  or 
reason  to  call  this  chicken  a  “Turken”  or  turkey- 
chicken  hybrid  than  he  would  have  to  call  a  turkey  a 
hybrid  between  a  chicken  and  a  turkey  buzzard. 
Iowa.  HARLOW  BOCKH1LL. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  reports  of  these  “peel 
necks”  or  “leather  necks"  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  evidently  nothing  in  the  story  of 
the  turkey-chicken  cross.  We  hear  of  these  fowls 
on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  said  they  are 
found  in  all  colors.  We  have  ordered  a  trio  of  red 
birds  with  “peel  necks,”  and  when  they  arrive  we 
will  have  them  pictured. 


Plans  for  Sterilizing  Soil 

I  wish  to  sterilize  soil  for  cucumbers,  and  would  like 
to  know  how  t#  make  a  machine  to  do  it  with  steam. 
Will  20  lbs.  pressure  be  all  right,  and  how  loug  should 
the  machine  remain  in  "tie  place?  This  same  soil  has 
grown  cucumbers  for  25  years.  After  sterilizing,  how 
long  should  ground  stand  before  planting?  Should  I 
lime  it.  and  if  so,  how  mueli  should  I  use?  The  size  of 
the  house  is  25  ft.  wide  and  200  ft.  long.  m.  c. 

Maine. 

HERE  are  several  practical  methods  of  steril¬ 
izing  greenhouse  soil,  perhaps  the  simplest 
being  the  inverted  pan.  These  are  generally  home¬ 
made  affairs.  10x0  ft.  and  0  in.  deep,  constructed  of 
galvanized  material.  It  is  inverted  over  the  soil, 
and  tbe  edges  ai-e  pushed  into  tbe  soil  2  or  3  in. 
The  pan  is  connected  with  a  steam  boiler  or  pipes 
by  means  of  a  steam  hose,  and  live  steam  is  run 
into  the  pan  for  40  minutes  under  a  pressure  of  100 
lbs.  or  more.  Tbe  higher  the  pressure  the  more 
thoroughly  the  soil  will  be  sterilized.  Some  growers 
sterilize  through  sub-irrigation  tile  at  tin*  bottom  of 
tlie  bed  and  others  have  perforated  iron  pipes  in  the 
same  place.  The  beds  are  covered  with  blankets 
and  steam  introduced  under  pressure  of  40  to  80  lbs. 
for  about  two  hours.  Lower  pressure  can  be  used 
with  perforated  pipes;  the  lower  the  pressure  the 
smaller  the  holes  should  be  for  best  results.  Pipes 
are  laid  12  to  15  in.  apart  and  tbe  %-iu.  holes  are 
made  <!  in.  apart  in  the  tapes. 

Steaming  makes  a  physical  change  in  the  soil,  so 
that  it  runs  together,  holding  water  tenaciously. 
^Therefore  it  must  lie  watered  lightly  and  carefully 
at  first,  or  it  will  become  waterlogged  and  the  roots 
will  die.  It  must  be  worked  to  the  bottom  and 
allowed  to  dry  a  few  days,  then  worked  again.  In 
adding  new  soil  or  manure  sterilize  before  adding, 
so  the  main  soil  will  not  have  to  he  sterilized  again 
for  several  years.  t.  h.  t. 


Use  of  Fertilizers  in  a  Garden 


Can  you  give  information  to  us  who  live  in  villages 
and  have  small  gardens  regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  nitrate  of  soda?  JIovv  much  and  how  to  use,  and 
when?  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stable  manure,  which 
is  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  move,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  use  a  substitute.  Is  there  a  special  fertilizer 
for  flowers  and  shrubs?  G,  B.  ». 

THIS  will  serve  to  answer  dozens  of  similar  ques¬ 
tions  from  people  wlio  have  small  gardens.  As 
a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  the  chemicals  and 
make  a  home  mixture  for  these  small  places.  It  is 
usually  more  economical  to  buy  one  of  the  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers — which  are  now  prepared  for  any 
crop.  For  gardening  a  4-8-10  mixture  such  as  was 
described  on  page  -102  will  be  suitable.  Carden  cul¬ 
ture  requires  heavy  feeding.  We  advise  at  least 
1.000  lbs.  per  acre  of  such  a  mixture.  Remember 
that  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre. 

Measure  your  garden,  and  by  comparing  its  area 
with  that  of  an  acre  you  can  figure  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  need. 

We  do  not  advise  plowing  or  spading  the  fertilizer 
under.  It  is  better  left  in  the  upper  soil  after  plow¬ 
ing.  Its  tendency  will  be  to  wash  down.  Fit  the 
soil  properly  before  fertilizing.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  apply- 
ing  the  chemicals.  Some  prefer  to 
scatter  or  broadcast  the  fertilizer 
evenly  over  the  garden  surface  and 
rake  it  In.  The  theory  of  this  is  that 
the  plant  roots  run  out  everywhere  all 
through  the  upper  soil,  and  tints  it.  is 
better  to  have  the  fertilizer  well  scat-  ~  * 

tored.  The  other  extreme  is  to  put  all  jwni^  .. 
the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill  near 
the  seed.  We  think  a  combination  of  iSS i*-^*'*^ 

these  plans  is  best,  and  we  would 
broadcast  about  half  the  fertilizer  and 
scatter  the  rest  near  the  seed  or  young  SBBEEffiftg. 

Be  careful  not  to  put  the  fertilizer 
in  direct  contact  with  the  seed,  but 
mix  with  soil  when  planting.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  in  planting  potatoes  the  seed 

pieces  may  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  - —2— 

the  hill  or  furrow — with  a  little  soil 
scraped  over  them.  Then  the  fertilizer 
can  be  put  on  top  of  this  soil — not  in 
a  lump,  but  scattered  widely  over  and 
through  the  furrow.  Tn  many  cases  it 
is  better  not  to  fertilize  in  hill  or  drill 
until  the  plants  are  of  fair  size.  The 
part  of  the  fertilizer  broadcast  and 
raked  in  will  carry  the  young  plant 
along,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  scattered  along  the  rows. 

For  instance,  in  growing  corn  it  is  a 
favorite  plan  to  wait  until  the  plants 
are  4  to  5  in.  high  and  then  scatter 
the  fertilizer  around  the  hill.  Tn  every 
case  the  fertilizer  should  be  promptly 
raked  into  the  soil.  Do  not  leave  it 
on  top.  - 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  a  full  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  when 
plants  do  not  grow  rapidly.  It  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen,  but  no  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  For  garden  culture  per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  method  as  any  is  to  dissolve  about  Jersey  City,  etc.,  used  to  roll  into  this  section,  used 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  nitrate  in  a  gallon  of  water  very  largely  for  the  muskraelon  crop,  but  today  the 
ai  d  pour  it  along  the  rows  of  vegetables  or  flowers  number  of  manure  cars  has  decreased  very  notiee- 
— not  closer  Ilian  H  in.  to  the  plants.  Many  plants  ably,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  the  iwrice 
have  been  scorched,  if  not  ruined,  by  putting  nitrate  drops  enough  to  justify  its  purchase  and  use.  High 
of  soda  too  close  tn  them.  Young  fruit  trees  in  par-  freight  rates  add  to  the  cost  of  the  manure,  until 
tieular.  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  are  often  ruined  now  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  and  use  manure  for 
in  this  way.  this  crop,  and  as  a  result  we  are  turning  to  green 

In- many  cases  gardeners  have  a  large  or  small  manures,  especially  legumes,  for  the  organic  matter 
supply  of  chicken  manure.  Remember  that  this,  as  that  our  light  soils  need. 

well  as  any  other  kind  of  manure,  is  always  made  ju  1921.  we  planted  about  2,348  acres  in  musk- 
mot  e  ^  efficient  ^hj  using  acid  phosphate  with  it.  melons  throughout  this  county.  This  was  about  a  20 
(  bemieal  feitilizers  ""ill  pro\  ide.  abundance  of  plant  cent  increase  over  1020,  and  we  expect  a  10  to  15 
food  for  a  gaiden.  but  (here  are  two  other  essentials  pel.  increase  this  year.  Our  varieties  are 

lime  and  organic*  matter.  Most  garden  crops  are  mainly  members  of  the  Pollock  family,  such  as  Pol- 
lime-lovers—  that  is,  they  do  better  when  the  soil  is  lock  No.  25,  as  well  as  Pearl  Pink  Meats  and 

limed  every  three  or  four  years.  The  rate  of  nppli-  Eden  Gem.  The  Pollock  .10-25  has  proven  very  saf- 
calion  is  about  1,500  lbs.  to  (he  acre.  Tl  will  be  isfactory  here  and  wijl  be  the  main  variety  planted 
better  to  lime  about  one-third  of  the  garden  each  this  yenr.  Last  year  the  market  was  very  good  on 
joai.  planting  such  crops  as  potatoes  and  straw-  pcari  Pink  Meats,  and  for  that  reason  many  more 
berries  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  years  of  acres  of  that  variety  will  be  planted  in  1922  than 
liming.  For  instance,  when  potatoes  are  dug  use  was  planted  in  1021 

lime  where  they  grew,  and  put  other  crops  on  the  rn.  ,  .  ..  ,  .  ,  , 

,  ,  ...  .  .  .  The  general  rotation  is  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  musk- 

potato  ground  for  two  years.  To  provide  organic 

„  ,,  melons  or  cucumbers.  Crimson  clover,  and  theu  hack 

matter  keep  the  soil  constantly  covered  with  some 

growing  crop  like  rye  or  clover,  and  spade  or  plow  int0  corn*  We  also  -nnv  tomatoes,  beans,  white  po¬ 
ol  l  such  growth  into  the  soil.  When  material  of  this  tatoes,  etc.,  but  these  crops  do  not  enter  into  our 
sort  rots,  it  furnishes  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  regular  rotation  ordinarily.  We  realize  that  rnusk- 
which  holds  moisture  like  a  sponge,  and  is  available  melons  should  follow  the  clover  for  best  results,  but 
for  the  plant,  roots  when  needed.  this  would  not  suit  our  conditions  as  well  as  the 


THIS  important  crop  was  introduced  into  this  fore  j.j,e  niuskmelon  c 
county  about  23  or  24  years  ago,  and  is  still  experiences  of  other.- 
one  of  the  most  popular  truck  crops  grown  in  this  g00(j  resuitg  with  u 
section.  Figures  supplied  by  one  of  the  railroad  land, 
companies,  show  that  in  the  season  of  1921  there  ollt.  growers  plant 
were  356,158  carriers  or  crates  of  muskmelons  (-pe  distances  varv  fi 
shipped  from  this  section.  Using  these  figures  as  a  l]suai  distance  is  abo 
basis  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  were  Over  400,-  out  in  the  earlv  Win 
000  crates  grown  and  shipped  from  this  county  in  ]lorse  turning  plow.  1 
1921.  Conditions  here  are  almost  ideal  for  the  pro-  to  12  tons  of  nianuri 
duction  of  this  crop.  The  climatic  conditions  provide  ]inie  is  needed,  it  is  ] 
the  heat,  sunlight  and  moisture,  without,  except  oc-  to  1,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
oasionally.  supplying  an  over-abundance  of  moisture  anq  quality  very  matt 
whicli  injures  the  quality  of  the  melons.  The  season  js  sour  or  acid.  Vfte 
of  1921  was  just  suited  to  the  growing  of  good  qual-  the  furrows  are  “rui 
ity  melons,  as  the  rainfall  was  very  light.  No  bet-  with  3  to  5  in.  of  soil, 
ter  melons  were  grown  in  the  United  States  than  aj,uUt  one  month  be 
were  grown  here  last  year.  About  the  first  of  Ma] 

The  methods  of  growing  the  muskmelons  are  from  500  to  800  lbs.  0 
changing  somewhat,  due  to  the  high  price,  poor  a  one-row  distributor 
quality  and  scarcity  of  stable  manure.  Thousands  and  left  this  way  unt 
of  cars  of  manure  from  Philadelphia.  New  York,  is  sown  here  from  Aj 


Cultivation  starts  as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear  above  the  ground,  and 
continues  until  the  vines  interfere.  We 
get  better  results  by  keeping  the  mid¬ 
dles  open  and  the  vines  trained  up  on 
the  rows  than  we  do  when  the  vines 
are  allowed  to  take  root  between  rows, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Spraying  has  never  been  done  to 
any  extent  in  this  section,  but  we  have 
dusted  to  control  the  striped  beetle  and 
wilt  with  almost  100  per  cent  control 
in  the  case  of  the  beetle  and  very  good 
results  with  the  wilt.  Aphids,  or 
plant  lice,  are  troublesome  at  times, 
but  we  try  to  spot  the  first  plants  af¬ 
fected,  and  bury  or  destroy  these 
plants  at  once.  In  the  season  of  1920 
rust  and  anthracnose  damaged  many 
plants,  but  neither  of  these  two  dis¬ 
eases  is  very  prevalent.  c,.  r.  c. 

Salisbury,  Md. 


Peonies  and  roses  make  a  very  good  combination  for  dooryard  or  garden.  When 
planting  close  to  the  house,  or  around  the  porch,  there  is  risk  of  setting  the  plants 
in  poor,  sterile  subsoil,  thrown  out  when  digging  the  cellar.  In  this  case  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  dig  it  out.  and  fill  the  trench  with  fertile  soil.  Wistarias  are  often 
slow  to  bloom  from  this  cause,  when  planted  in  such  a  situation. 


Fruit  Growers  and  Foreigners 

THE  statistics  given  on  page  333 
regarding  the  number  of  bearing 
apple  trees  are  figures  I  have  been 
wanting  to  get  for  some  time,  so  am 
very  glad  to  see  them  in  print.  The 
decline  of  the  fruit  trees,  especially 
here  in  Southwestern  Michigan,  is  a 
subject  to  which  I  have  given  consid¬ 
erable  thought  and  attention.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  correct  answer  to  this  question. 
From  my  experience,  covering  trips  to  hundreds  of 
farms  in  this  section  in  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decline  of  the 
fruit  trees  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  foreigners 
have  come  in  and  bought  up  the  farms,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  either  they  do  not  want  the 
fruit  or  are  too  ignorant  to  care  for  these  orchards 
properly  and  let  them  run  out. 

For  example,  within  sight  of  my  home  is  the 
remnant  of  an  old  orchard,  situated  on  an  almost 
ideal  location,  and  which  old  settlei*s  tell  me  has 
produced  wonderful  crops  of  fine  apples.  The  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  a  foreigner,  is  struggling  along  trying  to 
eke  out  an  existence  by  working  the  land,  and  has 
let  this  once  valuable  orchard  almost  die  out.  when 
I  would  rather  have  taken  my  chances  on  the  profits 
that  might  have  been  made  nut  of  it.  than  I  would 
on  all  lie  can  make  on  the  balance  of  his  SO  acres. 
Almost  without  exception  the  prominent  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  here  in  Southwestern  Michigan  are  “bred  in  the 
bone”  Americans,  many  of  them  being  men  whose 
fathers  were  in  the  fruit  business  before  them. 
There  is  also  quite  a  sprinkling  of  newer  fruit  men 
here  who  are  making  a  success  of  fruit  growing,  and 
they  also  are  nearly  all  Americans. 

Your  statistics  boar  mo  out  in  my  statement,  as 
our  largest  foreign  population  is  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  where  the  greatest  decrease  in  apple 
trees  has  been,  while  in  the  Far  West  we  find  the 


4  Trotter  Hauling  the  Cultivator.  Fig.  237.  Fee  Cage  o'/6 


Prolonging  Eggplant  Storage 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  egg¬ 
plant  cannot,  be  held  in  storage  for  any 
great  length  of  time  after  the  natural  sea¬ 
son  is  past.  However,  it  appears  from 
the  results  obtained  from  an  operation 
carried  out  this  past  season  by  a  local 
grower  that  the  season  of  this  vegetable 
can  he  materially  lengthened. 

A  number  of  plants  of  the  Black  Beauty 
variety  were  set  in  the  held  early  in  May. 
They  continued  to  bear  until  October  10, 
when  there  occurred  the  first  killing  frost. 
A  day  or  two  before  this  date  there  were 
cut  from  a  number  of  plants  10  fruits. 
Two  inches  of  stem  were  left  on  each  one. 
They  were  then  plaeed  in  an  ordinary 
collar,  and  left  for  10  days.  At  this  time 
eight,  of  the  fruits  were  selected  and  were 
dipped  in  melted  paraffine,  being  careful 
to  see  that,  all  the  plant  was  covered,  and 
the  end  of  the  stem  as  well.  These  fruits 
were  then  packed  in  a  barrel  in  cork 
chips,  in  which  grapes  had  been  shipped, 
('are  was  taken  to  see  that  no  two  touched. 
From  time  to  time  the  eggplants  were 
used  until  January  1.  when  there  were 
hut  two  left.  On  this  date  one  of  the 
fruits  was  used,  and  it.  was  found  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  when  put  away.  On 
March  15  the  last  one  was  taken  from 
the  barrel  and  used.  It.  showed  one  spot 
in  which  a  rot  had  started.  When  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  it  was  found  to  he  wilted, 
tough,  and  the  quality  was  poor. 

It  would  seem  from  this  work  that  the 
eggplant  could  bo  held  safely  until  Jan¬ 
uary  or  perhaps  later.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  writer  to  carry  on  an  experiment 
next  Fall  to  determine  the  best  conditions 
for  the  storage  of  this  fruit  and  the  limit 
that  it  might  be  kept  in  storage. 

Indiana.  GKO.  w.  cociiran. 


greatest  increase  in  apple  trees,  and  on 
a  trip  I  took  through  that  part  of  the 
country  n  few  years  ago  It  was  my  ob¬ 
servation  that,  much  the  larger  percent 
of  the  population,  as  well  as  the  fruit 
growers,  were  Americans.  C.  R.  KENT. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  soon  print  more 
of  these  statistics — figures  showing  the 
numbers  of  non-bearing  apple  trees.  That, 
will  tell  another  story.  The  West  has 
not  been  planting  as  freely  in  recent 
years  as  the  Eastern  growers. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Soy  or  Soja  Beai 

All  varieties 


^sELFOILIMr"*^ 

Direct -From  ~  the  *Wcll 

WATER  SYSTEMS 


k  MO  MORE  “pump  and  carry.”  The 
Myers  Direct  Water  System  gives  you 
0  ficBh  water,  at  the  turn  of  a  tap- 
direct  from  the  well  or  cistern  A  de- 
,V  jwndableaervant'-olwaya  od  the  job. 

Quiet,  safe,  economical,  self-oiling, 
-ni  automatically  controlled.  Myersdeal- 
■II*  er*  everywhere  bundle  the  Myersline 
“P  of  Pumps,  Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hang¬ 
ers.  See  your  dealer  or  write  today 
for  catalog.  . 

iNhI  The  F.  E.  Myen  Jc  | 

381Ch.rcl.St. 


New  England  Notes 


The  best  in  silage  corn 


Ashland,  Ohio 


Summer  Asparagus. —  A  reader  of 
The  U.  N.-Y.  who  was  interested  in  my 
notes  about  the  Table  Queen  squash  has 
written  tne  in  regard  to  the  vegetable 
called  Summer  asparagus.  My  own  ex¬ 
periences  with  this  vegetable  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory,  but  probably  I 
made  a  mistake,  to  which  this  correspond¬ 
ent  calls  attention.  In  her  letter  she 
says:  “The  reason  why  so  many  people 
do  not  care  for  Summer  asparagus  is  be¬ 
cause  they  allow  it  to  grow  too  large 
before  cutting.  It  is  delicious  when  cut 
about  0  in.  in  length  and  cooked  quickly, 
without  paring.  Cook  in  a  very  little 
water  for  about  20  minutes.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  cream.  When  allowed 
to  grow  the  size  of  a  Summer  squash  it 
is  coarse,  tasteless  and  watery.’*  No 
doubt  many  people  have  been  misled  h.v 
the  silly  name  given  this  vegetable,  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  asparagus. 
It  is  properly  a  variety  of  squash,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  well-known  group  of  Italian 
squashes.  I  am  planning  to  try  it  again 
this  year,  and  to  follow  the  advice  about 
using  it  early.  By  the  way,  1  find  a  seed 
house  in  New  Jersey  cataloguing  a  squash 
under  the  name  of  Des  Moines,  which  is, 
I  am  reasonably  certain,  tin-  same  squash 
which  is  being  put  out  by  other  seedsmen 
as  Table  Queen. 

Fruit  Tree  Planting. — There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  large  numbers  of 
fruit  trees  will  be  set  out  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Work  of  this  kind  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  since  the  war,  and  many  fruit 
trees  have  been  killed  by  hard  Winters. 
In  Sou.c  sections  of  New  England  im¬ 
mense  damage  was  done  by  last  Novem¬ 
ber’s  terrific  ice  storm.  Farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  me  buying  more  carefully,  and  in 
some  cases  through  a  single  source.  The 
Windham  County  Farm  Bureau,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  just  placed  an  order  for  1,348 
fruit  trees,  at  a  cost  of  $558.(50,  with  a 
New  York  State  nursery.  At  least  this 
is  the  report  which  comes  from  Wood- 
stock.  It  is  stated  that  all  hut  240  trees 
in  the  order  will  be  apple,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  varieties  of  apples 
which  are  most  in  favor.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  498  McIntosh  Reds,  20(5  Baldwins, 
186  Delicious.  93  Northern  Spy  and  50 
Twenty  Ounce.  The  rest  of  the  order  is 
divided  among  many  varieties.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  McIntosh  Reds  has  spread  by  leaps 
and  bounds  all  over  New  England,  Fun¬ 
gus  troubles  have  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  McIntosh 
growers  in  certain  sections,  but  on  the 
whole  this  has  proved  a  very  profitable 
apple.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
Baldwin  maintains  its  popularity.  There 
arc  thousands  of  people  who  will  buy  no 
other  kind  of  apple  to  put  into  their  cel¬ 
lars,  and  this  probably  will  be  the  case 
for  a  good  many  years.  Northern  Spy 
would  be  grown  in  much  greater  number 
if  it  didn’t  take  so  long  for  the  trees  to 
bea  r. 

McIntosh  in  Canada. — Some  weeks 
ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Montreal,  and 
was  talking  with  Prof.  W.  J.  Maeoun  of 
the  Ottawa  Experiment  Station.  I  found 
that  he  has  been  making  some  exceedingly 
interesting  experiments  with  McIntosh 
seedlings,  getting  very  much  better  re¬ 
sults  than  by  crosses.  lie  now  has  seed¬ 
lings  in  hearing  which  give  crops  very 
much  earlier  and  of  equally  good  quality. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  fruit  growers, 
I  understand,  who  are  already  testing 
trees  of  these  varieties,  some  of  which 
have  been  named.  I  wonder  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  such  experiments  are  being  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  States.  In  any  event,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Canadian  varieties  will 
thrive  in  New  England,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  eventually  be  introduced  here, 
giving  us  Summer  apples  of  a  kind  which 
arc  much  needed. 


Sudan  Grass 


Slip  Covers  for  Your  Car 

FOKU — .Sedan,  #12.00;  Coupe,  88.00 
Touring,  8.00;  Roadster,  5.50 
CHEVROLET,  490  -  Touring,  810.75 
Roadster,  86.25 

ALSO  LARGE  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 
Tups,  Rear  curtains,  S*dan  and  Coupe  Floor 
Rue,  Mats,  ntc.  Guaranteed  to  fit.  easily  put 
on.  tacks  fnrnlahod.  POSTPAID. 

DRIVERS’  COMFORT  CUSHIONS,  $1.75 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  anti  samples 

BROOKLYN  SALES  COMPANY 
30  Ilart  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wood’s  Crop  Special 

giving  seasonable  informa¬ 
tion  and  current  prices, 
mailed  free  on  request 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

12  So.  14th  Street  -  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Kill  Borer*  with  Krystal-Gas 

Safe  and  easy  to  use— Gasses  the  borers  to 
death.  A  pound  enough  for  about  15  trees. 
Pound  tin  11.00,  five  pounds  $3.75  by  mail, 
postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS.  Inc.  .  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Quality;  Origin, 


Pedigree  and 
Guarantee  Con¬ 
sidered,  our 
Michi^an^ratfn 
Hubam  is 

'J  CHEAPEST 
A  INC?  BEST 

:(  2  Bushels — 

J  $15.00  bu. 

%  $18.00Cbu.  gBgji 

&  65  cents  lb.  ■ 


Dublin*,  iS  vnrirtice,  all  colon,  on*  of  each,  #A.0G;  20, 
all  different,  *3.73  ,  10,  *1 .40. 

Wltlow.leafnd  Foln  Lima,  nomrthine  nrw,  liberal  vtC,  26c. 
Kin*  ot  Qeiden  Cola  Lima.  ql. .  60c  Burpee  Buih 
Lima,  lb.,  no-.,  10  ll.»  *2.75.  Now  California  Black 
Wax.  Ruat-ProoV  Buah  *aana,  An»*t  Mat  nod  „m  grown; 
Admiral  Toko,  a  meaty  Waal  Early  Wonder,  Hound 
Cceerif-od;  caah  with  order.  IVlnaa  »f  at, ova  pkt,  15c., 
lb.  50*..  5  Iba.  *1  *6.  10  Iba.  *2.76.  Prapald  Car  cal  Font. 
St.  Real*  Rad  RaiobarHai,  105.  *3.00, 

JOHN  R.  ROTHROCK,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Bangor.  Ps. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  this  summer),  including 
pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  postpaid. 

Stud  tor  tree  illustrated  catalog  of  ov*r 
one  hundred  magnificent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  SpeclalisS 

Box  21],  Haw  Labanon,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TOPICS 


A  Satisfied  Farmer  on  Hired  Men 

Hope  Farm  Notes, . 

New  York  State  Notes . . 

Farm  Tractors  and  Road  License. 
Coming  Farmers'  Meetings . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Special  Collections  ItcMUtll'ul  Dahlias 

all  different  numed  varieties,#!,  #2,  #4  unit  $5.  Regular 
value  half  ns  much  more.  Gtoitiolua.iiamirteil  color*, 25  for 

31.  All  pnatpaiil  Drier l.ini  SET  UP  r*RM.Midl«**P»,li.M  J. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

BOX  N-»  «3ECD  PtnUtTMENT*  BOX  H  I  - 

LANlINQ,  -  '  MICHIQANI 


The  finest  of  all  flowers.  Direct  from  grower.  Lend¬ 
ing  varieties.  NotrnsU.  If  you  have  not  received  my 
catalogue  write  for  it.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyandanch,  N.Y. 


TWELVE  KINDI*.  CJood  Tubers. 
A  nice  collection,  prapald,  for  #1.60. 
HKAIIT  EKUBI.,  II.  D.  I,  ►  Inl.yrlllc,  Pa, 


DAHLIAS 


HOME  BEAUTIFYING 
SUGGESTIONS 

A  condensed  Encyclopedia  which 
includes  : 

1.  Plans  for  Planting. 

2.  Lists  and  sizes  of  Ornamental 

Plants. 

3.  Information  for  their  use. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  25c  in  Stamps. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NURSERIES 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Giant  Blooming  Pansies  and  Sweet  William 

colors,  40c  per  doz.;  4  doz  for  $J  postpaid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  pole  Lima  Beans.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  FORD  A  SON  -  IIahti.V,  Djci.awark 


Plum  Farmer  Raspberries 

are  one  of  the  hast  commercial  varieties  for  fruit¬ 
ing  and  are  extremely  hardy  ami  di<aaan  resisting. 
I  offer  strong,  thrifty.  LARGE  ROOTED  PLANTS  AT  810 
PER  M  or  89  p«r  hundred,  carefully  packed  f.  o.  b. 
Geneva.  N.Y.  ADo  STRAINBfRRY  PI  ANTS  AT  $3  PER  M. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  anil  mention  It.  N.-Y. 
Address  K.  FRANKLIN  KEAN  Meneiva.  N.  Y. 


The  “Turken”  or  Peel  Neck  Fowl 

Selling  Eggs  . . . 

Practical  Laying  House . . 

Loss  of  Chicks . 

Cost  of  Poultry  House . 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Tinted  Eggs  . 


HORTICULTURE 


GRAPE  VINES  SSS 

and  home  gardens.  Prices  right.  Send  today 
for  a  copy  of  our  Grape  Catalogue  FREE. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Bex  20.  Fredonia.  N.Y. 


Is  There  8.  Living  in  Growing  Flowers 

Plan  for  Sterilizing  Soil . 

Use  of  Fertilizers  in  the  Gardon . 

The  Muskmclon  Crop  in  Maryland . 

Fruit  Growers  and  Foreigners . 

Peanut  Culture  . . - . . 

Storing  Multiplier  Onions . . 

Horseradish  Culturo  . . . . 

Hens  in  the  Dahlia  Patch . . . 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden . 

Training  Grapevines  . . . 

Carpet  Bedding  .  ....... 

Forcing  Darwin  Tulips  and  Gladioli.  .  . 

Two  Mammoth  Tree* . 

The  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange.,.. 


Mr.  Seed  Buyer 

Metcalf  Pays  the  Freight 


WASHINGTON  ASPAHAGUS  Roots 

**  p*r  too  ;  *15  per  M.  Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  Plante, 
$»  per  100;  #10  per  M  CEO.  . .  - 


8.  wwuue.  Cenettd.  Meta. 


Seed  sample  aud  booklet  free. 
S.  RtM.Mi.N 


Cossack  Alfalfa 


Lon, pin*.  Mnntana 


Money  back  if  not  as  represented  Let  us  know 
what  jour  requirements  will  be  and  we  will  Bend 
samples  All  our  Clover.  Alslke  and  Alfalfa  Is 
American  Grown,  and  our  seeds  are  tested  tor 
purity  and  germination  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

E'er  huabcl  of  00  lb*. 

KED  CLOVER— Metcalf’s  fU-deaned  Medium. .  .316.50 

Genuine  Mam  moth .  17.00 

ALFA1J- A— Metcalf's  Ht-cleancd .  12.50 

Giiinru  Alfnlia,  Certified .  30.00 

AI.SJKE— Metcalf's  Reelosiieil . . .  13.60 

SWEET  CLOVEK — Metcalf ’a  KccUaned  White 

Uloesom . 7.60 

Per  bushel  of  45  Iba. 

TIMOTHY— Metcalf's  Reeleaned .  $4.00 

TIMOTHY  AND  ALHIKE-M.d.  ;,lf>  Reeleaned. ..  4.60 

B.  F.  METCALF  O  SON.  Inc. 

216-21614  West  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Bloodv  Butcher  and  Lncp’e  Favorite.  #2  per 
buehet.  Wlfifll.lS  A  t'llCIIKStlg,  Ripley,  N.  T. 


SeedCorn 


WtdUIXS  A  CIH'IIKsSF.  Ripley.  M.  T 


lertllled  Rueaett 

'  It  AHOLD  F,  H1TRB8 


Rural  8EEU  POTATOES. 

Kikkville.  Ntw  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


> Taiwan,  Cohler.  Green  Mr...  Ohio,  Russet 
■Giant, Triumph.  Others.  C  W.roRD.fiihtri.N.y. 


POTATOES 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs 

The  Rural  Patterns . 

Tennessee  Notes  . 

Embroidery  Design  . 

Stretching  Curtains  . 

Grape  Juice  Pudding . 


Everything  JlJupsgpy  Stock 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  R08EB. 

Kerry  I'tiint*  und  Uu*lte>,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  «c.  Catalog  free.  Hnnert  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAN  HAVE  100  STRAWBERRY 

plants,  illubaeh,  Parsons,  linn- 
lap.  Premier, Steven*  01  St.  Mar¬ 
tini  anil  Two  0NrA*M  NtD  HASP- 
■ERIK  plants,  all  for  *1,  postage 
paid.  Men  v  plant  circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMtER  Mamton.  N.  Y. 


Debts  Incurred  by  Farm  Tenant . 

Unsatisfied  Chattel  Mortgage .  .... 

Disputed  Land  Contract . 

Charges  for  Legal  Services . 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation . 

Com  Ear-worms  . 

An  Enemy  of  Potato  Bugs . 

Getting  Rid  of  Spiders . 

Taxation  of  Tractor.. . . 

Events  of  the  Week . 

Season  for  Well  Drilling . . 

Power  from  Motorcycle .  . 

Barn  Construction  . 

Editorials . 

The  Hudson  Tunnel  and  Its  Possibilities 

Failure  of  a  National  Bank . 

Building  a  Small  Reservoir . 

Water  Supply  for  Electric  Power....... 

Water  Supply  from  Pond . 

Sediment  in  Piped  Water . . 

Difficulty  in  Starting  Engine . 

Markets  . 

Publisher’s  De.sk.  . . . 


■»  ■  rx  |  ■  rv  fOR  SALE— All  fixes,  varying  from  5  to  300 
L  A  II  nfl  V  acres-, alsogentlemenV places.  Moderate 
P  fl  [>  If  I  _\  prices  ami  easy  payment*,-  situated  in 
I  fllllllw  nice  localities  around  Ridgefield,  Cmm. 

eertren,  JOSEPH  ROBERTS.  He»l  E«t*te  Ajenl.  liSyelield,  C***_ 


DERRICK  OIL  CO 
Tltuevillc  -  J 


T  racior— Oils— Harvester 


166  BUSHELS  OF  EARS  PFR  ACRE 
oflmproved  GOI  DEN  NUGGET  FIELD  CORN 

Field  Selection  A  High  Producing  Flint  Corn 

Onttle  leave  hardly  any  stubs  after  a  ruddering  of 
the  dry  stalks  from  this  corn.  96*  govuilnatlon  te*t 
made  in  March.  Price,  82.50  per  bu.  (70  lbs.  cars) 
f.  o.  b.,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  K.  SANFORD  Warwick,  ff.\. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


MALONEY  TREES 


Beauty  Has 
Cash  Value 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


When  Will  There  Be 
A  Disarmament 
Of  Dining  Tables? 


Peanut  Culture 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  peanuts? 
I  think  they  can  be  raised  here  in  limited 
quantities  if  one  understands  the  care  of 
them.  ,t,  i„  x, 

Orleans,  Mass, 

Peanuts  are  grown  in  gardens  in  this 
section  (New  York)  on  the  lighter  soils. 
The  shucks  are  removed  and  the  edible 
portion  planted  as  one  would  plant  beans. 
Because  of  the  short  season  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  growers  are  particular  to  put  them 
on  a  south  slope.  They  are  cultivated 
and  grown  much  as  one  grows  beans  in 
the  garden.  As  a  commercial  proposition, 
a  gardener  in  the  North  could  not  expect 
to  compete  with  the  Southern  peanut 
growers,  but  the  amateur  gardener  can- 
grow  peanuts  through  the  North  bj 
choosing  the  light  sandy  soils  for  a  loca 
tion,  T.  H-  t. 


v  v  home  grounds  tool* 
better  you  make  them 
worth  more.  And  you  can 
make  them  took  a  great 
deal  better  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  our  healthy, 
hardy  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubbery, 

Buy  direct  from  growers 
of  established  reputation. 
W rite  today  for  Price  List. 


Suppose  everybody  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  there’s  no  gain  but  much  loss  in 
keeping  up  hostilities  with  the  stomach  1 

Suppose  the  ancient  aggravation  of  im¬ 
proper  food  on  indignant  digestive  organs 
should  be  settled  with  guarantees  of  sen¬ 
sible  diet  and  tranquil  digestion! 

The  saving  would  be  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  counting. 

Yet  millions  go  on  declaring  war  on  the 
stomach  and  accepting  war  in  return — 
loading  up  on  starchy,  heavy,  unbalanced 
and  highly-seasoned  food  at  breakfast  or 
lunch — and  wondering  why  comfort  and 
happiness  and  efficiency  are  out  of  reach. 

Grape-Nuts  makes  a  friend  of  the  taste 
and  an  ally  of  the  stomach. 

There’s  a  charm  and  satisfaction  to  this 
delicious  food  which  prompts  appetite  to 
say,  "‘There’s  a  meal!”  and  digestion  to 
answer,  “Thank  goodness,  here’s  peace  at 
last!” 

Grape -Nuts  is  the  perfected  nutriment 
of  wheat  and  malted  barley — sweet,  crisp, 
and  wonderfully  nourishing.  It  digests 
quickly  and  provides  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments,  including  the  vital  mineral  salts, 
for  body,  nerve  and  brain. 

Order  Grape-Nuts  from  your  grocer 
today,  and  let  a  delighted  taste  pass  a 
treaty  of  peace  along  to  an  enthusiastic 
digestion  and  assimilation. 


Grown  jn  Ht*  Eof  !«nd 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Mh  Fruit  and  Ornamentala,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
(PL  selected  from  tbc oholcnst  atoek  grown 
MKT  <n  our  490..n'ri<  nurseries.  Diiectto  you 
KJMigHt  cost  plus  one  profit  only,  llardy, 
Cfif  <  fresh  dug, healthy, true  toniuue-  Write 
Has  fot  frr,  dvxeriptivn  catalog  giving  valuable 
X  A  Information  about  llUr-u-ty  aleck.  We  (.repay 
fxnnanurlation  chargn*  on  all  or<t«ra  oral 
W  S7.50. 

Maloney  Bror  &  Wells  Co  34  Stair  St  ,  Danlvillt,  N.Y. 

Dansvills'  •  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Storing  Multiplier  Onions 

Can  yon  tell  me  of  any  way  to  treat 
English  Multiplier  onions  to  prevent  rot¬ 
ting?  They  rot  so  much  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  O.  E.  H. 

Leslie,  Mich. 

In  order  that  onions  should  keep  well 
when  Stored  they  must  be  well  ripened 
and  thoroughly  cured.  Those  that  are 
immature,  soft  or  “thick-necks”  should 
never  be  placed  in  storage,  but  sold  as 
soon  as  gathered  for  whatever  price  they 
will  bring,  flood  storage  onions  will  rat¬ 
tle  almost  like  blocks  of  wood  when 
poured  from  one  crate  to  another.  In 
order  that  the  bulbs  may  remain  bright 
and  of  attractive  appearance  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  should  be  hauled  and  stored 
in  open  sheds  just  as  soon  ns  they  may 
safely  be  placed  in  one-bushel  crates. 
After  drying  for  several  weeks  the  onions 
should  be  screened  to  remove  all  loose 
skins,  and  at  this  time  any  decaying 
bulbs  can  be  taken  out. 

The  ideal  storage  should  have  plenty  of 
ventilation,  a  fairly  low  temperature,  yet 
safety  from  actual  freezing  and  dryness. 
Onions  always  keep  better  when  stored  in 
small  quantities,  such  as  in  crates.  Any 
building  having  these  requirements  will 
answer,  and  there  should  be  little  trouble 
in  keeping  the  crop,  provided  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  ripened  and  cured.  T.  H.  T. 


APPLE  TREES 

from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

BERRY  PLANTS,  CONCORD  GRAPES 

and  complete  line  of  fruits 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Wallingford  ...  Connecticut 


TDII IT  TDCrO  grape  vines,  berry 

rnlll  I  I  NirA  PtANfS.  Guaranteed 
I  IIUII  I  IILLU  Oavden  ami  Flower 
Seeds.  11)22  catalog  of  Quality  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Special  prices  on  Peach  and  Apple  to  large 
Planters.  ALLEN'S  NURSERY  A  SEED  HOUSE.  Geneva.  Ohio 


Good  Stock,  Low  Price* 
Free  Catalogue. 
•  Beverly,  Ohio 


)le  and  Peach  Trees 

'CHELLS'  NURSERY 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  etrlie*!.  latent,  larteet,  moil 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry,  Black. 
berry,  Gooaebcrry,  Currant,  Crape,  Dewberry  Plant*’ 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horneradiah,  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Reel,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sage,  Mint,  Hop.  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion,  Sweet  Potato,  Lattuce  Planta. 


Horseradish  Culture 

How  would  it  work  to  plant  horse¬ 
radish  with  early  cabbage  or  early  spin¬ 
ach?  About  how  far  apart  should  the 
plants  he  in  the  row.  and  how  far  apart 
the  rows?  Which  is  the  best  variety? 
How  many  barrels  would  be  a  fair  yield 
for  LOCK)  plants,  and  about  how  many 
standard  size  bottles  could  I  get  from  a 
barrel  ?  G.  F.  W. 

Flanders,  N.  ,T. 

Early  cahbage  and  spinach  ean  readily 
he  grown  between  the  rows  of  horserad¬ 
ish  the  first  year  of  growth.  Tn  fact,  it  is 
better  to  have  some  suc-li  cultivated  crop, 
for  the  horseradish  cultivation  will  not  be 
neglected  if  the  other  crops  are  present. 
Plants  are  set  from  15  to  IS  in.  in  the 
row,  with  rows  3  ft.  apart.  Yields  will 
vary  according  to  the  care  taken,  as  with 
anv  other  cron.  A  yield  of  3.000  to  0.000 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Keltr,  Anchunn, 
Delphinium.  Galllardl.,.  lliblacu*.  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  th* 
Valley.  Rudbeckln.  Shtala  Dnlny.  Sweet  Willi, m,  and 
other  Perennial*  i  A»*er.  Panay,  Agerattim.  Dahlia,  lri», 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
€ ioMiioH.  Begonia,  Cannn,  Larkspur,  Firebuth,  Petunia 
Phlox.  Portulaca,  Salvia,  Salpigioxxia,  Verbena.  Srabioaa* 
Zinnia,  und  other  Annual*.  ROSES  a"d  SHRUBS' 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Grape-Nuts  —  the  Body  Builder 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qcl  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


And  Save  25$  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


MARSHALL 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Nevins’  “Success  With  Small  Fruits 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wa  cannot  afford  to  ael  cheap,  enrol,)**  grown 
planta.  Can  yon  1  Wo  guarantee  our  plant*  to 
pleaae you  or  rotund  your  money.  Amanda.  Bubacii, 
big  Job.  Ford,  Kellogg'*  Friz*.  Premier,  I, upton,  96 
por  thonaami.  Dr.  Barrel],  Daulap,  Klondike,  Mis¬ 
sionary.  85  par  thousand  Obetnpaake,  Elate,  How¬ 
ard  No.  17,  pur  thousand.  ETar<bMring  varil- 
tio*.  Pro«i'MsiTe.  Superb  T>t>rte»§.  •!<>  per  thoni- 
and.  Catalog  Fi  ne  E  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO  .  Sllixhury,  Md. 


Do  you  know  you  can  obtain  more  health,  pleasure  and 
profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries  than  fcuiii  anv  equal 
amount  of  land  on  your  place?  Mv  beautiful  new  Cata¬ 
logue  greets  you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something 
about  ourselves  and  our  favoiwblc  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  quality. 


We  offer  about  30,000  very  fine  Marshatl  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Strictly  puro  and  fine  large  plants. 
Special  price.  S6  per  1,000  or  5,000  for  *30.  For 
other  varieties  ask  for  catalog. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  72  Market  $t„  Salisbury.  Md. 


Hens  in  the  Dahlia  Patch 

Tn  reply  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Dahlia  culture.  I  can  sav  from 
experience  that  hens  will  not  let  Dahlias 
grow  in  their  yards.  A  few  years  ago  I 
planted  Dahlias  in  my  heuyard,  hoping 
the  Dahlias  would  make  nice  shade  for  the 
liens  in  hot  weather.  .Tnst  as  soon  as  the 
Dahlias  grew  out.  of  the  ground  the  hens 
devoured  every  green  shoot.  I  also  tried 
to  get  some  raspberries  to  grow  in  the 
heuyard  for  the  same  purpose.  The  result 
was  just  the  same  as  with  the  Dahlias. 
If  one  enu  keep  the  hens  away  till  the 
Dahlia  stalks  are  quite  tall  and  more  ma¬ 
ture.  the  hens  will  run  among  Ilyin,  en¬ 
joy  the  shade,  and  do  no  harm.  Last 
year  a  neighbor’s  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  came  into  my  unfenced  patch  of 
Dahlias  during  the  Summer,  when  the 
Dahlias  were  '1  or  3  ft.  high.  The  whole 
flock  stayed  there  much  of  the  time  the 
rest  of  the  season.  They  did  no  harm. 
The  did  burrow  around  the  roots  sopio- 
whnt,  but  no  roots  were  dug  out  or  in¬ 
jured.  F.  r.  MOULTON. 

Connecticut. 

T  have  grown  Dahlias  and  Cannas 
where  chickens  were  allowed  to  scratch 
and  wallow  very  successfully.  The 
chickens  were  not  confined  on  the  plot, 
but  they  spent  1<*N  of  their  time  there, 
because  of  the  cultivated  soil  ami  shade 
of  the  plants  as  they  got  large.  The  voung 
plants  were  protected  by  a  small  circle  of 
wire  netting  or  some  pieces  of  boards  laid 
around  the  hill,  and  held  in  place  with 
small  stakes  pushed  into  the  soil.  If  the 
chickens  scratch  out  and  expose  the  roots, 
the  netting  or  hoard  protection  should  be 
kept  in  place  all  Summer.  Tly  chickens 
are  no  help  to  the  plants,  nor  the  plants 
to  the  chickens,  apparently,  hut  one  is 
able  to  get  some  nice  flowers  from  the 
chicken  lot  and  provide  some  needed  .shade 
for  the  chickens  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  hot.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


WHAT  IT  TELLS 


i|!riV  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

Write  for  our  ftWllfife 

Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you  Nil'll  |ll|j|  |\  ,ma 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct  v||l||8  L  ;  f 
from  the  largest  Berry  lityx  auti  vljjl  ,i l  I  Ul 
Basket  factor y  tn  the  Country.  ,  xLlMtiMlttM/ 

New  Albany  Box  4  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ine. 


It  bills  !  How  to  AQloct  Y»rictn*»  best  adapted  to  your  soil  and 
need*.  How  to  proparr  the  aokl  Her  riUntln*.  Wbtffi  to  plant.  The 
dm tf rent  systems  of  small  fruit  wro wine  How  to  plant  How  t*> 
care  for  the  patch  How  to  pick  and  market  the  fruit  so  as  to 
obtain  the  hiahvst  prices.  How  to  renew  the  patch.  It  Is  a  Fruit 
Grower's  Guide  uritl  whether  you  buy  your  plants  from  ua  or  not 
you  will  need  this  helpful  book—  No  vine'  Success  with  Small 
Fruits.  Send  lot  your  copy  to-day.  A  postal  will  brln*  It. 


Strawberry  plants—  postpaid 

150  Sen.  Dunlap,  l.r>0  War  fl.  ld 

HAMPTON  A  RONS  Bangor,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— GRAPE  VINES 

Harry  plants  anil  fruit  trees.  Hanlon  seeds.  Catalog,]* 
free.  HANSOM  f  A  HAf  ilox  .1  Geneva,  Ohio 


NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 
Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

IIOW'.VKD  1».  King  ol  t lit, in  all  Free  booklet.  Ad. 
dross  the  introducer  P.  L.  CIlaPUAlf,  North  Sion  log,  on,  Conu. 


PPhrorWIVC  Etcrteirlae  Strawberry  Plunta. 
rftUliKLiJOlYD  91.6tt.per  100:  910peri,ooo. 
BASIL  PERRY  R.  R.  No.  5  GROButsfovvjt,  Dci.awark 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

>  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

I'  Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

i'  Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


STRAWBERRY 

ASPARAGUS  CRQWENS,  TOMATO.  CANTAIOPE  and  other 
seeds.  Stock  the  BES1  and  TRUE  T0-NAME.  TREE  -nut 
Nevr  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  R.  No.  I.Seafonl,  Oel. 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants,  Dahlia 
and  Canna  Roots,  at  Reduced  Prices. 
Send  for  my  1‘rloe  List.  All  Plants  go 

l>  ROD  WAY  llnrtly,  Delaware 


Strawberry 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  th»-  bc«t  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  bundled— early, 
niid-nvavim  and  lute.  Order  our 
ltt!2  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds  s  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  6t  SON 

C'hcswold,  l>cl. 


STRAWBERRY  3F»LANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  telling  about  the  groat  EARLY  FROST 
PROOF  Strawberry.  HOHSEt, and  10  other  Vuriolles.  Also 

lURrUKUIlT,  0KW1II  KIIY  and  other  plants. 
i.  KEIFPCRD  HALL  Khodeadale,  Maryland  R.  2 


Binder  Twine  ti&rz&.TUfSk 

lots  oar  specialty 
Fanner  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  tree. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS  •  Melrose,  Ohio 


550 
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You  will  derive  much  pleasure 
and  comfort  and  satisfaction 
from  this  big  Summit  Pipeless 
furnace.  It  is  a  scientifically 
constructed  heater,  and  will 
supply  more  heat  with  less  fuel 
than  any  pipeless  we’ve  ever 
tested. 

Summit  dealers  are  authorized 
to  guarantee  this  furnace  to 
you,  unconditionally.  If  it 
doesn’t  come  up  to  every  rep¬ 
resentation  we  make,  then  we 
want  you  to  call  on  us  to  make 
good,  which  we  will  gladly  do. 

Let  one  of  our  dealers  tell  you 
about  the  many  advantages  the 
Summit  has  over  ordinary 
pipeless  heaters.  This  is  a  real 
furnace,  and  will  be  a  joy  to 
your  household  every  day  of 
the  long  winter  months. 


The  special  Summit  installation  does 
away  with  all  cold  air  drafts  over  your 
floors.  Two  cold  air  returns  placed  in 
distant  parts  of  the  house  take  in  the 
cold  air  from  the  floors  and  the  remotest 
corners,  allowing  the  hot  air  to  flow 
freely  and  evenly.  Write  us  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

With  potatoes  planted,  peas  up  and 
early  tomato  plants  in  the  frames,  trans¬ 
planted  4  in.  apart,  it  begins  to  look  like 
Spring.  Weather  mild,  and  we  are  get¬ 
ting  uneasy,  for  the  Japan  plums  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  other  plums  and  peaches 
are  showing  the  color  of  their  buds.  Of 
course,  this  is  later  than  last  Spring,  but 
still  early  enough  to  have  the  bloom 
killed. 

In  looking  over  the  gay-colored  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  seedsmen,  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  the  great  evolution  in  the  seed  bus¬ 
iness  in  my  gardening  life.  Seventy  years 
ago  and  more  the  only  garden  seeds  sold 
in  Baltimore  were  sold  in  a  little  shop 
which  advertised  “Shoe  Findings  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Garden  Seed.”  The  originator  of 
this  business  passed  it  on  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  he  gradually  dropped  out  the 
shoe  pegs  and  leather,  and  increased  the 
seed,  and  now  a  large  seed  establishment 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  little  shop, 
and  we  have  learned  more  about  seed,  and 
have  found  that  seeds  of  some  kinds 
grown  in  England  are  very  poor  for  our 
climate,  and  that  the  seed  trade,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reputation  for  good  seed,  must 


fairly  smooth  skin.  I'revious  to  the 
Trophy  we  had  the  Tildeu.  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  Smooth  Red,  but 
still  rather  too  hollow.  Maule’s  Earliest 
was  the  first  real  early  tomato,  but  too 
rough,  and  growing  them  and  Earliana 
side  by  side  I  could  find  no  difference, 
and  believed  that  Earliana  was  a  selection 
from  Maule’s  Earliest.  Both  have  bc- 
come  smoother  of  lave  years,  and  are  good 
for  the  marketraan,  but  solid  sorts  and 
smooth  have  developed  oarliness  but  litttle 
behind  the  Earliana,  and  far  better  for 
borne  use. 

There  are  too  many  varieties  named  of 
Winter  cabbage,  and  they  puzzle  the  in¬ 
experienced  grower.  Certain  types  of 
vegetables  become  standard,  and  variety 
after  variety  differing  little  comes  out, 
like  the  Netted  cantaloupe  and  its  Rocky 
Ford  descendants.  Now  the  drift  is 
toward  the  pink  or  orange  colored  musk- 
melons. 

In  my  boyheed  days  we  called  the  nut¬ 
meg-shaped  cantaloupes  “inushmelons,” 
and  only  the  Jenny  Bind  and  Hackensack 
were  cantaloupes.  As  a  whole,  there  has 
been  a  very  wonderful  development  in 
seed  and  the  seed  trade  in  this  country. 


This  field  of  “whiteweed”  is  enough  to  make  a  good  farmer  feel  discouraged,  but 
as  a  bunch  of  daisies  it  is  a  source  of  great  joy  to  these  children.  “Whiteweed” 
has  some  little  value,  after  all.  'When  cut  and  cured  as  hay,  our  cattle  are  fond  of 
it.  though  it  makes  but  a  small  crop  and  scatters  its  seed  through  the  manure. 
The  only  remedy  or  cure  for  it  that  we  have  found  is  to  plow  under  the  sod  and 

give  clean  hill  culture. 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  RANGES 


HUBAM 


ASK  FOlt  FREE  BOOK  “Hnbam 
Clover,  What,  Where,  Why  1"  Uet 
the  full  truth. 

Grown  where  it  originated  under 
hii |i0rvi»ion  11.  1).  Hughe*,  original 
discoverer  find  distributor.  Wo  are  determined  to  gnu 
you  the  bent  seed  available,  uidjucatiunahly  genuine,  at 
price*  you  can  pay  Yon  will  grow  Hut, am  If  you  gel  the 
book  and  our  special  low  priced;  tranupurtatimi  prepaid. 
Ask— ALABAMA  HCBAM  C1.0VKH  ASSOCIATION  IXC. 
*’  There's  a  Reason. ''  Box  C1G.  Newbei  tl,  Ala. 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  AnieB,  Iowa, 
Strain,  «6e  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  in  WestcruNewYork  for 
2  years.  Acclimated  boh  rifled, 

WRIGHT  BROS.  Hoi  f>  Erie.  Pa- 


HUBAM CL0VER  SEED  Prices  pur  lit.  deliver¬ 
ed;  Less  Ilian  ten  pounds  at  7fic;  10  to 
T9  pounds  at  OOc;  On  or  mote  pounds  at  50c. 

F  A  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO.  Newberii,  Alabama 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plants.  Strawberry.  Blackberry  and  Raspber¬ 
ry  plants  Cal.  1’rlvet.  Rhubarb  roots.  Catalogue  free- 
M.  N.  BOllGO  box  lull  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale  Rural  Varieties. 

F  A/.  PATTI NGTON  a  SON  Merr /field,  N.  Y. 

Red  Skin  and  Superb  Seed  Potatoes  ^'5: 

At.  N.  rough  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes  SEgJ  m8V ' X 

fill  P.  O.  It.  with  order.  F.  F-  KFZER.  Rochester,  Vermont 

Pan-Arnerican  Seed  Potatoes 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

FieUl-barilmiotl,  can  lie  set  six  weeks  before  home¬ 
grown  plant*,  and  will  bend  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jorsuy  and  Charleston  Wnktifieltl,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Sucees»ion,Flai  Dutch.  Prices:  SOOforSI  .25; 
1,(KI(J  <01  $275  postpaid  By  express  $1.50  per  1,000 
ovor  lU.OOOat  $1.00  por  3,000.  Ollier  plantain  season 
write  for  price  list.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ca. 


SILAGE  SEED  CORN 


O  rown  by 
dairymen. 


dairymen  for  other  progressive 
TltJE  TWO  BEST  VARIETIES. 


HIGH  YIELD  OF  NUTRIENTS 

Get  full  story  in  our  circular. 

Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Co. 

~  PLAINSBOB.O,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  C 


WINSOtt’S  WHITE  DENT 

Many  Times  Stale  and  County 
Grand  Champion 
Severely  selected  for  tvpe,  yield 
mid  vigor.  Breeding  i>tork 
foun  enr-torow  method  plun. 
Huh  produced  110  to  Hu  bo. 
shelled  com  per  uere  in 
official  uontcutn.  H  naked 
Htiindiop— Dried  on  rack*— 
i  irder  early 

Eilward  W  Whuoi,  Moiim,wlh  farm 
f  armingdale.  New  Jaraay 


75o  to  81.50  Hu.  loni i'll  Ball  Cabbiiyre  Seed.  £2.50  lb. 
Pine  Tree  Timothy,  $4  liu.  F.  K.  I'lEKSiMI,  Oroton,  I*.  X. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  ami 
lmmly  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 

concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  SLB0. 
For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Si..  N.  ¥ 


SEED  POTATOES 

6G4  bu.  per  acre  official  test  by.  Farm 
Bureau,  on  Jones’  immature,  hill  se¬ 
lected  Rural  Russets.  443  bu.  per  acre 
on  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  ruck  dried,  high  uurminulinn  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  mid  Cloud's  Yellow  Dent  seed 
corn,  $2  50  tier  Imshel  on  the  oar.  White  Tartar 
seed  oats,  $1.25  per  Imshel-  Choice  Russet  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  from  disease,  at  JG.50  per  sack  of  105  lbs. 
W.  W  WEIMAN  P.  0  Box  No  4G9  Miinimelstown,  Pg. 


know  the  climates  where  each  species  sold 
is  grown  to  the  best  perfection.  The 
more  intimately  the  seedsman  is  ac¬ 
quainted'  with  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  best  suited  to  every  species  of 
Seed  produced  and  sold  by  him,  the  more 
rapidly  his  reputation  for  good  seed  will 
grow.  The  lists  of  varieties  of  some 
plants  have  grown,  too  cumbersome.  Va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  introduced  20  years 
ago  are  still  in  the  catalogues.  I  see 
some  still  listing  the  Trophy  tomato.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  the  Trophy  to¬ 
mato,  for  which  I  paid  Colonel  Waring 
.$5  for  20  seeds,  is  the  same  Trophy  I 
grew  then,  40  years  ago.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  advance  in  tomatoes,  but  breeders 
have  not  stood  still,  and  the  Trophy  of 
Colonel  Waring  has  been  either  greatly 
improved  in  the  hands  of  some  growers 
or  has  depreciated  in  the  hands  of  others. 
So  variable  a  plant  as  the  tomato  does 
not  stand  still.  It  either  advances  or 
deteriorates.  Hence  the  Trophy  on  the 
list  today.  In  one  catalogue  I  count  27 
varieties  of  tomatoes.  Plants  like  the 
Trophy,  Acme  and  some  others  have  long 
ago  been  passed  to  the  rear  by  gardeners. 
All  the  average  gardener  wants  is  an  early 
tomato,  like  Earliana,  June  Pink  and 
Bonny  Best,  and  a  good  later  canning  to¬ 
mato  like  Stone.  Matchless  and  Success, 
and  the  long  list  that  have  become  obso¬ 
lete  would  better  he  left  out  of  the  cata¬ 
logues.  Forty  years  ago  we  could  buy  the 
English-grown  Early  York  cabbage  seed 
for  25c  a  pound,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Wakefield  of  American  growth  was 
worth  $4  a  pound,  and  far  cheaper  to  the 
gardener  than  the  English  seed. 

In  my  earliest  garden  days  we  had 
none  of  the  named  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
We  had  simply  the  Smooth  lied  and  the 
crooked,  but  solid,  Mexican  or  Chihuahua. 
The  Smooth  Red  was  a  very  hollow  to¬ 
mato.  and  it  was  from  the  crossing  with 
the  Chihuahua  that  the  Trophy  was  bred, 
♦  he  first  solid  and  meaty  tomato  with  a 


In  my  boyhood  the  elder  Mr.  Buist,  a 
gruff  and  blunt-spoken  Scot,  had  green¬ 
houses  where  every  newly  arrived  Scotch 
and  English  gardener  stopped  and  worked 
for  his  board  till  he  found  a  job,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  skilled  gardeners  had  their  first 
experience  in  America  at  the  Buist  green¬ 
houses.  The  chief  retail  florist  x  remem¬ 
ber  was  Peter  McKenzie,  on  Broad  street. 
I  often  visited  his  garden  when  a  little 
fellow,  for  I  lived  in  Philadelphia  from 
1S40  to  1M0.  The  oldest  Philadelphia 
seedsman  was  probably  Bernard  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  whose  excellent  garden  book  was 
among  the  first  of  the  kind  I  bought,  and 
still  have.  His  book  shows  how  the 
earlier  foreign  gardeners  tried  to  imagine 
that  English  methods  and  plants  were  the 
best  for  America,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
structions  in  McMahon’s  book  will  make 
an  experienced  American  gardener  smile. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Training  Grapevines 

I  have  about  200  grapevines  trained 
up  on  stakes  (not  poles)  about  5  ft.  high, 
this  is  their  third  year  (those  are  now 
trimmed),  I  have  4(H)  more  third-year 
yearlings  next  Spring,  also  oil  stakes. 
How  would  you  trim  those?  d.  F. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  growing  sea¬ 
son  the  trunk  of  the  vine  that  is  to  be 
trained  to  a  stake  is  formed.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  vine  has  made  a  good 
growth  of  cane  the  previous  season. 
Pruning  at  this  time  will  consist  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  host  cane  back  to  the  height  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  form  the  head.  This 
should  never  he  less  than  a  foot  from  the 
ground;  probably  18  ill.  will  be  better. 
All  other  canes  are  entirely  cut  away. 
The  cane  retained  for  the  trunk  is  tied 
firmly  to  the  stake,  but  not  so  closely 
that  it  will  be  girdled.  If  any  laterals 
have  been  grown  oil  this  trunk  the  past 
season  they  may  be  cut  back  to  two  or 
three  hud  spurs  near  the  head.  Later 
these  will  become  the  permanent  arms. 
All  growth  below  those  spurs  should  be 
cut  away,  and  all  suckers  should  lie 
broken  off  as  fast  as  they  develop.  The 
new  growth  from  the  spurs  should  be  tied 
lightly  to  tip*  stake  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  F.  K.  g. 


ions 


Debts  Incurred  by  Farm  Tenant 

I  sell  fertilizers  and  seeds  to  farmers 
and  their  tenants.  A  tenant  on  a  farm 
gets  fertilizers  and  seed.  When  the  set¬ 
tlement  time  comes,  he  refuses  to  settle 
his  part  of  the  account.  Can  I  collect 
the  bill  from  the  owner  of  the  farm?  The 
tenant  works  the  farm  on  halves. 

New  York.  c.  H.  G. 

Your  question  is  so  broad  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  answer  it  fully.  Where  credit 
is  given  to  a  tenant  for  fertilizer  or  any¬ 
thing  else  purchased,  the  tenant  alone  is 
responsible.  There  would  be  no  more 
reason  for  holding  the  owner  of  the  farm 
liable  than  there  would  be  for  groceries 
furnished  to  the  tenant.  If  the  landlord 
authorizes  his  tenant,  to  purchase  in  his 
name,  and  charges  are  made  direct  to  the 
landlord,  then,  of  course,  the  landlord  is 
liable.  A  tenaut  on  shares  is  not  a  part¬ 
ner  with  the  landlord  so  as  to  bind  the 
landlord.  There  are  eases,  however,  where 
the  landlord  holds  the  tenant  out  as  his 
agent  in  so  open  a  manner  that  the  public 
lias  a  right  to  believe  that  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  landlord  through  the  ageut. 

N.  T. 


Ask  for 
Proof 

that  you  , 

can  Hear!  r 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  urging 
every  deaf  pereon  to  try  the  Acous- 
ticon  for  ten  days,  absolutely  free  of 
cost  or  obligation — this  because  we  are 
confident  that  our  constant  and  expert 
effort  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  more 
efficient  than  any  other  device.  We 
again  urge  you  to  accept  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

ForlO  Day*’FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit — No  Expense 

If  you  learn  of  another  heariini  device 
which  claims  equal  efficiency,  ask  for  the 
•ame  free  trial  which  we  offer  and  compare 
the  two  in  your  own  home.  We  will  be 
very  happy  to  have  you  choose  the  one 
which  suits  you  best  and  return  the  other. 
Let  no  one  convince  you  but  yourself. 

dictograph  products  corp. 

1350  Caadtcr  Bldf.  220  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Users  say:  ** GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


Unsatisfied  Chattel  Mortgage 

Last  January  I  took  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage.  full  value,  on  horses,  cows,  heus  and 
a  fine  lot  of  machinery,  also  200  bu.  corn. 
100  bu.  oats,  and  10  tons  hay,  worth  alto¬ 
gether  about  SI ,000.  Since  then  oue  of 
the  best  cows  died,  and  all  the  hay  and 
grain  is  sold  and  frd  out.  Can  I  hold  the 
next  hay  and  grain  crop  to  the  value  of 
my  mortgage,  and  if  he  sells  the  hens  I 
have  a  mortgage  on.  can  I  hold  the  yiullets 
he  raises  this  year? 

Your  mortgage  will  not  cover  after- 
acquired  property ;  it  simply  holds  what 
is  specified  in  the  mortgage.  One  who 
disposes  knowingly  of  property  on  which 
there  is  a  mortgage  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

N.T. 


Protect  your 
seed  corn, 
save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


We  now  fill  orders  for  30x3  V2  Straight  Side  Cords 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4 — $6.00. 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Disputed  Land  Contract 

I  bought  this  farm  of  36  acres  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1920,  for  $2,500.  paying  $400  down 
on  land  contract,  which  calls  for  $150 
and  interest  on  March  and  September  1 
each  year.  I  paid  $150  principal  and 
$85.75  interest  September  1,  1920,  and 
$150  principal  and  $68.25  interest  March 
1.  1921 :  $68  principal  and  $63.70  inter¬ 
est  on  October  1,  1921,  which  owner  ac¬ 
cepted  without  objection.  March  1.  1922. 
I  paid  him  $60.62  interest,  making  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  $232 :  accepted  without  objection 
also.  I  could  sell  timber  off  land  for  $150. 
part  of  which  I  would  give  owner,  but  he 
objects,  saying  I  cannot  sell  timber,  as 
it  is  not  mine  to  sell,  and  also  contract  is 
broken.  I  have  receipt  for  interest  paid 
to  date.  Tan  owner  stop  me  selling  tim¬ 
ber?  There  was  1%  acre  of  wheat  on 
ground  when  I  bought,  also  a  garage 
nailed  to  shed,  owner  taking  wheat  that 
Summer,  and  garage  missing  when  I 
moved  onto  place  in  March.  Nothing  was 
written  or  said  on  land  contract  regarding 
wheat  or  timber.  Can  I  sue  him  for 
wheat,  also  garage?  There  is  also  about 
Id  acres  swamp  on  this  land,  across  which 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  build  a  bridge  or  road 
about  10  or  12  rods  long  to  reach  west 
end  of  farm,  which  includes  pasture  and 
about  six  acres  Fowl  meadow-grass. 
Owner  verbally  allowed  me  use  of  his 


Non-poijonous— Ready  to  use— No  mixin 

Will  not  clog  any  Planter 

Lane  ciA,  for  2  bo.  *ed,  $1.50  J|J 
Small  can,  for  1  bo.  Hti,  1.00 

From  your  deder  or  by  mail  (prepaid) 
from  indirect.  Write  for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Bx  500H  New  Britain,  Connecticut  .^twru 


Westclox 


2  YEAR  GUARANTEED 

|  BATTERIES.  SAVE  50% 


,  ifN  ,  ’ 

hsuxOK 

xUm 


SendNoPrloney! 

i  ml-.1  rry^^KMUii.j  -•*. , 1 

w  3-  JP  v 

KU  Om-  rfcmn 

Rt ,fr.ar';e* 

RcDdbiio,  n  or 

a  »>2i^ FREE  BOOKLET  If  yoa  want 

^ doKTipttv*  matter  tlret,  arod 

SPECIMEN  PRICES  for fr*. b«k!.t.  dlv.-full do- 

Pard.  Dart  Chav,  *18. BO  Go*  tht»  book iTfa, far.  yliolmy 
Overland,  lulik  21,65  any  batte*?-.  Write  today!  Ctve 

Maxwell,  Dotfce  25.60  *°*r  trxxM  ©f  youf  cer- 

Same  60%  eavin*  on  all  cars  BATTEI RY  CO.,  Dept.  121 

L...  ■  ■  ■■  ■■■■  -  ■  i  ■!  14  I.  Jeekeoo  Bvd.,  Chicago 

Largeit  Exclusive  Mail  Order  Battery  Home  in  America 


therefore  putting  me  to  a  big  expense. 
What  can  I  do  ou  this  question?  Owner 
says  be  forgot  to  have  timber  mentioned 
on  land  contract.  If  I  cut  timber  off 
stump,  what  can  owner  do,  and  also  can 
purchaser  haul  timber?  s.  d. 

Ohio. 

As  a  general  proposition  one  cannot 
commit  any  act  which  will  deteriorate  the 
value  of  real  estate  purchased  on  a  con¬ 
tract.  or  on  which  there  is  a  mortgage,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  person  owning  the 
fee.  If  by  selling  the  timber  you  would 
so  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property 
that,  the  owner  of  the  fee  had  a  right  to 
feel  insecure,  he  might  procure  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  you  from  your  acts,  unless 
you  applied  the  money  received  from  the 
timber  on  the  purchase  price.  One  can 
always  sue,  but  not  always  recover.  If  you 
contemplate  bringing  an  action,  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  consult  an  attoruev 
who  can  investigate  all  the  facts  and  ad¬ 
vise  you  accordingly.  X.  T. 

Charges  for  Legal  Services 

Is  there  any  legal  limit  to  the  charges 
of  a  lawyer  for  his  services?  What  would 


In  line  with  the  times 


MONEY  saving  is  foremost 
in  every  farmer's  mind. 
Most  farmers  have  learned  that 
money  saving  at  the  expense 
of  quality  is  poor  economy. 

For  an  accurate  timekeeper 
and  a  punctual  alarm  at  an  eco¬ 
nomical  price,  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  beat  America,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Westclox  family. 

America  is  a  neat,  upstand¬ 
ing  alarm  that  has  kept  up  with 
every  improvement  in  time¬ 
keeping  that  has  come  along. 


Yet  its  price  has  stayed  low. 

A  dollar  and  a  half  is  really 
very  little  to  pay  for  a  good 
clock.  That’s  all  America  costs. 

For  the  unusual  service 
America  gives,  you  may  thank 
the  careful  Westclox  workmen. 
They  give  you  the  best  they 
know  how  to  make— no  matter 
what  the  clock's  price  may  be. 

The  Westclox  orange-buff 
tag  is  always  a  promise  of  good 
timekeeping  for  a  good  long 
time. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


thousands  of 

The  USEFUL 
-  ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois,  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co,,  Limited,  Peterborough, Ont. 


SUop-MiUr  Jack  o'  L  an  torn 


Amor  tea 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cord  ' 
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28  x  3 
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«... 
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$1.40 

$1.75 

30  x  3 

“ 

8.00 

1.90 

2.25 

30  x  3  Vi 

(( 

SS 

9.50 

$15.00 

2.10 

2.75 

32  x  3  Mi 

II 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

2.  GO 

3.00 

34  x  3  Mi 

i  4 

SS 

13.50 

2.80 

3.15 

31  x  4 

it 

14.50 

3.00 

3.30 

32  x  4 
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15.50 
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3.25 

3.50 

33  x  4 
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SS 

10.50 

28.00 

3.40 

3.75 

34  x  4 

SS 

17.50 

29.00 

3.50 

4.00 

35  x  4 

SS 

18.50 

3.70 

4.20 

30  x  4 
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SS 

20.00 

3.85 

4.35 

32  x  4  Vi 

,  ,  .  , 

SS 

23.00 
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4.00 

4.50 

33  x  4  Vi 

.  *  . 

SS 

25.00 

30.00 

4.25 

4.80 

34  x  4  Vi 

SS 

27.50 

38.00 

4.50 

5.00 

35  x  4  Vi 

SS 

28.50 

4.  GO 

5.25 

30  x  4  M> 

37  x  4>i 

SS 

29. 00 

4.75 

5.40 

QD 

.... 

29.50 

4.90 

5.  GO 

33  x  5 

SS 

40.00 

5.00 

5.75 

35  x  5 

QD 

SS 

30.00 

45.00 

5.50 

6.00 

37  x  5 

QD 

SS 

34.50 

5.75 

G.40 
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April  15,  1922 


All  Sorts 


What  Ails  This  Well? 

Since  we  printed  the  little  note  on  page 
279  entitled  “What  Ails  This  Well?”  we 
have  had  many  notes  from  our  people. 
They  give  great  variety  of  experience  and 
much  advice.  Several  of  them  suggest 
that  probably  a  skunk  or  some  other  ani¬ 
mal  has  fallen  into  the  well  and  died. 
Others  think  that  there  is  a  drainage  into 
the  well  from  some  carrion  which  may  be 
buried  near  by.  and  of  course  if  that  is 
the  case  cleaning  the  well  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  trouble.  It  is  suggested  to  dig  a 
trench  completely  around  the  top  of  the 
well  3  or  4  ft.  deep,  and  thoroughly  ce¬ 
ment  the  outside  of  the  well  down  to  the 
bottom  of  this  trench.  Then  pump  out 
and  dig  out  the  bottom  of  the  well  for 
2  ft.  or  more.  Thoroughly  clean  up  the 
well  and  then  cement  the  sides.  One  of 
the  most  practical  suggestions  comes  from 
a  man  who  has  had  experience  with  a  sul¬ 
phur  well.  Many  of  such  wells  have 
tapped  a  sulphur  spring,  perhaps  at  some 
distance  away,  and  thus  the  water  con¬ 
tains  a  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogen. 
Those  who  have  ever  smelled  this  foul 
gas  will  understand  what  such  a  situa- 


$25  to  $30  per  thousand  in  the  wall,  for 
about  a  12x18  in.  brick. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  who  asked 
about  it  not  to  try  it  in  Indiana,  bnt.  if  he 
will  come  out  to  the  dry  country  we  will 
assure  him  success  if  he  employs  a  'dobe 
maker  who  knows  his  business. 

New  Mexico.  A.  S.  white. 


Tree  Planting  and  Skunks 

D.  R.  D.,  on  page  370  of  March  11  issue, 
speaks  of  planting  a  windbreak  near  a. 
schoolhouse.  White  pine  is  all  right,  if 
there  is  no  pine  blister  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  there  is,  or  if  currants  or  goose¬ 
berries  grow  near,  they  would  better  not 
use  white  pine.  Plant  red  pine  or  Nor¬ 
way  spruce ;  2,000  trees  are  too  many  for 
an  acre.  They  will  be  so  crowded  that 
the  wind  will  blow  them  down.  Plant 
6  ft.  apart — some  plant  7  ft.. — and  about 
1,200  will  plant  an  acre.  They  will  have 
to  be  thinned  in  a  few  years.  This  will 
be  an  object  lesson  for  the  farmers  of 
Amsterdam,  and  if  the  school  plot  does 
well,  they  will  make  plantings  in  a  few 
years.  They  might,  plant  half  the  plot  to 
pine  and  half  -to  spruce.  1  believe  iu  ex¬ 
perimenting. 

On  page  340,  ,T.  P.  is  much  disturbed 
because  some  skunks  inhabit  his  00  acres 
of  swamp  laud.  When  I  was  a  boy,  there 
was  a  period  of  a-  few  years  when  the 
skunks  were  nearly  exterminated  about 
my  home  by  trapping.  As  one  result,  the 


Their  colors  and  size  are  the  same.  In 
the  smaller  varieties  of  parrots,  which  are 
usually  called  paroquets,  there  is  usually 
a  difference  in  color  between  the  sexes.” 

Another  authority  adds:  “Most  all 
kinds  of  paroquets  and  lories  will  breed 
easily  in  captivity.”  Of  the  Australian 
shell  paroquet,  we  read,  too :  "Few  of 
them  are  imported  from  Australia,  because 
they  are  usually  bred  in  Russia  by  per¬ 
sons  who  make  the  breeding  of  these 
birds  their  business.  They  are  easily  bred 
in  captivity,  but  the  nest  must  be  secluded 
and  not  be  disturbed  during  incubation.” 

A  recent  newspaper  article  on  new  en¬ 
terprises  for  women  mentions  that  the 
only  species  it  is  profitable  to  breed  in 
captivity  for  commercial  purposes  are 
canaries  and  paroquets.  Here  is  a  bit 
that  seems  apropos:  “Another  young 
woman  has  established  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  raising  (breeding)  parrnkeets, 
small  Cuban  parrots.  These  birds  are 
very  hardy,  and  are  easily  raised,  almost, 
as  easily  as  barnyard  fowls.  This  young 
woman,  living  in  a  Pacific  Coast  city  of 
less  than  twenty  thousand  population, 
sends  her  birds  to  animal  and  bird  shops 
in  a  neighboring  city.  These  birds  are 
not  of  the  talking  variety.  Another 
young  woman  known  to  the  writer  breeds 
love-birds." 

You  would  need  to  get  in  touch  with 
some  reliable  dealer  who  bought  straight 
from  the  wharf.  There  are  so  many, 
many  tricks  in  the  trade  that  it  is  too 
easy  to  deceive  the  novice.  Also,  such  a 
dealer  would  refer  you  to  some  book  giv¬ 
ing  advice  about  cure  and  feeding.  A 
good  public  library  would  also  have  books 
that  would  help  you. 

I  am  informed  that  the  little  Cuban 


tion  means.  A  test  for  such  water  would 
be  to  take  a  bucket  or  pail  of  it  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  smell.  Then  let  it  stand  for  12 
horn's  or  so  and  smell  it  again.  If  well 
stirred,  the  sulphur  gas  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  water  will  not  he  foul. 
This  gas  is  offensive  to  the  nose,  but  is 
not  particularly  harmful  to  the  drinker. 
We  think  it  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  trouble  comes  from  this  gas  com¬ 
ing  in  from  a  sulphur  spring.  Some  of 
our  people  claim  they  have  purified  the 
water  in  such  a  well  by  hanging  a  bag 
containing  about  a  half  bushel  of  heated 
charcoal  down  into  the  water.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  this  is  rhat  the  charcoal  absorbs 
the  gas  and  takes  it  out  of  the  water. 


Homemade  Shower  Bath 

I  read  that  in  Massachusetts  there  is 
a  bathroom  for  every  55  persons.  The 
figures  for  the  entire  United  States  a  few 
years  ago  were  one  for  every  300. 

When  I  organized  a  co-operative  farm 
in  New  York  State  with  50  other  city 
workers,  we  were  used  to  our  shower 
bath.  Here  is  my  scheme  for  six  men  to 
have  a  shower  bath  every  night  after 
work  : 

Take  an  old  hot-water  boiler  that  every 
plumber  throws  away  ;  solder  the  leaks ; 
put  it  on  the  roof  of  the  woodshed,  just 
on  edge  of  the  eaves.  Hitch  a  rubber  pipe 
to  the  pump.  Screw  a  faucet  to  the  hole 
that  is  half  way  up  the  tank,  solder  a 
sprinkling  nozzle  to  the  faucet;  fill  it  in 
the  morning,  turn  the  faucet  at  night  over 
your  head  and  rub  the  dirt  of  the  corn¬ 
field  off  .V'  v  ody. 

We  had  neighborhood  coming  to  our 
back  wo  d  for  their  evening  hath. 
The  sun  ts  the  water.  The  whole 
thing  cot  5  $1.25,  for  we  found  the 
most  of  t  we  wanted  on  the  farm 

dump.  r,  g.  A. 


Bu.  ing  Houses  of  Adobe 

We  live  in  the  heart  of  the  sun-dried 
brick  country,  and  the  adobe  (pronounced 
dohy  usually)  is  used  for  the  majority  of 
Mexican  houses,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  better  classes  of  houses.  As  a  build¬ 
ing  materia]  adobe  is  not  to  be  despised, 
as  it  is  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in 
Summer  than  any  other  material  that  I 
know.  When  plastered  inside  and  peb¬ 
ble-dashed  outside  it  can  he  made  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  any  briek  Construction. 

As  with  all  clay  brick,  whether  burned 
or  sun-dried,  adobe  is  made  from  a  rather 
definite  proportion  of  clay  and  sand.  Too 
much  sand  causes  the  material  to  wash 
away  in  the  rain  (for  it  does  rain  at 
times  even  in  New  Mexico),  while  too 
much  clay  allows  the  brick  to  crack  in 
drying.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  try 
the  dirt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  building,  and  if  not  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture.  as  found,  to  haul  in  enough  of  the 
lacking  ingredient.  I  have  seen  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  forms,  as  in  concrete  work, 
but  I  never  saw  a  good  job  done  in  that, 
way.  The  contraction  in  drying  seems  to 
be  too  great,  and  causes  cracks  which 
part  the  walls.  Then  too,  the  outside 
dries  while  the  core  is  still  wet. 

The  bricks  are  usually  made  from  8  to 
12  in.  in  width,  from  10  to  18  in.  in 
length,  and  about  4  in.  in  thickness.  The 
best  construction  is  made  by  using  lime 
mortar  when  laying  the  walls,  hut  the 
ordinary  method  is  to  use  the  same  adobe 
mud  that  the  bricks  are  made  of.  Walls 
are  laid  from  8  in.  to  30  in.  in  thickness. 
Some  of  the  old  Spanish  buildings,  with 
the  very  thick  walls,  dare  back  hundreds 
of  years. 

Most,  of  the  adobe  work  is  done  by 
Mexicans,  who  make  and  lay  them  by  the 
thousand,  the  present  price  being  about 


white  grubs  that  live  on  grass  roots  be¬ 
came  very  thick.  A  meadow  of  about 
four  acres,  which  was  once  the  bottom  of 
millpond,  was  infested  by  white  grubs  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  grass  was  killed 
and  the  meadow  had  to  be  plowed  and  re¬ 
seeded  T.et.  J,  P.  examine  his  meadow 
and  see  what  the  skunks  are  after.  If  he 
finds  here  and  there  little  holes  where 
dirt  has  been  dug  out  about  an  inch  or 
so  deep,  they  are  places  where  the  skunks 
have  dug  out  white  grubs.  The  skunks 
also  eat  grasshoppers.  Of  course,  they 
eat  some  birds'  eggs,  and  thus  do  a  little 
damage :  but  the  good  they  do  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  bad.  The  white  grubs  also 
feed  on  potatoes,  and  spoil  them  for  mao 
ket.  TITOMAS  E.  BOYCE. 

Vermont. 


Sure  Pipe  Cleaner 

Water  pipes  rusted  to  any  extent,  that 
are  half-closed  or  more,  are  best  cleaned 
by  digging  them  up  and  taking  them  apart. 
Have  two  drills  made,  similar  to  a  black¬ 
smith’s  drill,  but  much  more  pointed, 
about  %-in.  joint,  same  to  bo  welded  t<> 
2-in.  round  iron,  the  first  one  about  3 
ft.  long,  the  other  one  to  a  length  that  will 
cover  half  of  any  pipe :  ends  to  lie  fitted 
for  ordinary  brace.  Place  pipes  on  con¬ 
venient.  (height)  boxes,  and  fasten  and 
turn  drills  through,  then  run  water 
through,  push  drill  hack  and  forth.  It. 
makes  a  thorough  job.  Two  men  cleaned 
1,100  ft.  of  l),4-in.  pipe  in  about  nine 
hours.  Use  %-in.  iron  for  14-iu.  pipes. 
Pipes  must  not  be  short  bended.  Rust 
does  not  bore  hard  when  moist.  Pipes 
could  be  pushed  against  drill  if  power  is 
to  be  used,  but  it  is  dangerous. 

I.  E.  ARTZ. 


A  Talk  About  Parrots 

I  would  like  information  regarding 
breeding  and  raising  parrots.  I  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  some  one  that 
buys  them  at  the  dock  as  they  are  brought 
over.  I  ain  informed  that  the  little  Cuban 
parrot  does  not  talk  How  about  the 
Amazon  and  other  kinds?  E.  8.  T, 

On  first  thought  the  only  advice  to  give 
this  inquirer  is  Punch’s  celebrated  advice 
to  those  about  to  marry,  “Don’t!”  For 
instance,  an  authority  Bays  about  the 
Mexican  double  yellow-head  parrots  and 
other  large  birds:  “They  are  sometimes 
known  to  lay  eggs  in  captivity,  but  they 
seldom  sit  on  them  sufficiently  long  to 
hatch  them  out,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  try 
to  breed  parrots  in  captivity.  There  is 
also  another  difficulty  in  breeding  parrots, 
and  that  is.  there  is  no  method  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  male  from  the  female  in  the 
talking  varieties.  Roth  sexes  are  con¬ 
sidered  fully  equal  in  talking  ability. 


parrots  are  very  scarce  just  now.  The 
African  gray  parrot  Is  usually  put  at  the 
head  for  intelligence,  but  is  very  expen¬ 
sive,  owing  to  the  number  that  die  ip 
transit.  The  Mexican  double  yellow-bead 
is  the  most  popular,  and  ranks  next,  if 
not  equal,  to  the  African.  The  Amazon 
parrot  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  double 
yellow-head,  and  next  iu  talking  ability. 
Cuban  parrots  are  very  popular,  and 
usually  arc  taken  from  the  nest  and  im¬ 
ported  when  about  four  months  old-  They 
usually  arrive  in  this  country  about  the 
last  of  .Tune,  ntul  New  York  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  of  entry.  Carthngena  parrots 
are  popularly  known  as  single  yellow- 
heads.  and  come  from  South  America. 
The  Mexican  red-head  parot  is  about, 
equal  to  the  Cuban  parrot  in  talking  abil¬ 
ity.  hut  lacks  the  loud,  harsh  noises  the 
Cubans  make  if  not  well  trained.  Some 
Cubans  make  fairly  good  talkers,  whistlers 
or  singers,  and  are  great  mimics,  as  are 
these  small  parrots  they  resemble.  E.  s.  K, 


Hop  Duster  for  Orchard  Use 

Could  a  hop  sprayer  which  was  used  to 
spray  powdered  sulphur  on  hups  be  used 
as  au  orchard  sprayer?  Can  the  same 
kind  of  sulphur  he  used  to  spray  trees  as 
is  used  on  hops?  f.  L. 

Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

A  hop  duster  can  he  used  for  dusting 
orchard  trees,  providing  it  has  enough 
power  to  blow  the  particles  to  all  parts 
uf  the  tree  in  a  fine  dust  form,  so  that  all 
surfaces  are  covered.  I  have  seen  hop 
dusters  that  would  work  satisfactorily  in 
such  places,  and  others  that  did  not.  have 
enough  power.  There  must  be  power 
enough  to  blow  a  cloud  of  dust  to  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  covering  all  foliage.  Sulphur 
for  dusting  hops  can  he  used  by  adding 
15  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  lbs.  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  and  infixing.  thoroughly. 
For  best  results  both  materials  must  be 
ground  extra  fine,  so  the  dust  will  float  in 
the  air.  covering  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
One  commercial  dust  mixture  now  on  the 
market  is  a  90-10  mixture,  meaning  90  lbs. 
sulphur  and  10  lbs.  arsenate  uf  lead.  An¬ 
other  mixture  is  the  85-15.  which  contains 
5  lbs.  mere  arsenate  of  lead.  Hither  of 
these  formulas  prove  effective. 


Crossing  Italian  with  Common  Bees 

Ts  it  possible  that  Italian  bees  would 
become  hybrid  without  introducing  other 
queens  common  to  hive  bees?  Would  ft 
2-lb.  package  of  bees  lie  sufficient  to  start 
with?  Would  you  advise  stocking  with 
common  bees  that  I  ean  get  out  of  the 
woods  h.v  introducing  Italian  queens  in 
the  hive?  j.  E.  R. 

Rowie,  Md. 

Pure  Italian  bees  will  not  degenerate 
into  hybrids  unless  there  are  blacks  and 


hybrids  in  the  vicinity.  The  crossing,  if 
any,  would  he  Italian  queens  mating  iu 
the  air  with  black  or  hybrid  drones,  thus 
bringing  about  a  degenerate  stock.  In 
localities  where  Italians  predominate,  the 
purity  of  the  blood  Continues. 

In  early  Spring  3  lbs.  of  bees  with  a 
queen  will  give  much  better  results  than 
2  lbs.  with  a  queen.  Two  pounds  of  bees, 
however,  will  make  a  very  nice  start,  and 
will  get  some  honey  if  the  season  is  at 
all  favorable.  One  pound  early  in  the 
Spring  would  build  up  to  a  fairly  good 
colony  by  Fall.  With  good  management 
a  single  pound  of  bees  in  early  Spring, 
divided  in  July,  may  increase  to  two  colo¬ 
nies. 


More  About  Warts 

I  have  a  sfannle  remedy  that  has  proved 
very  successful.  I  removed  a  large  seed 
wart  from  my  head  that  had  been  there 
for  a  number  of  years;  also  have  removed 
warts  from  the  bauds.  Once  a  day  or 
often er,  if  convenient,  place  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  baking  soda  on  the  wart,  enough 
to  cover  it.  Then  pour  on  a  mall  quan¬ 
tity  of  vinegar  over  it,  and  it  will  boil  up 
(not  enough  to  wash  the  soda  off)  ;  then 
let  it  dry  on.  Sometimes  it  is  more  con¬ 
venient  to  put  on  before  retiring,  j.  n. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

From  a  druggist  procure  a  small  stick 
of  lunar  caustic  (fused  nitrate  of  silver). 
Moisten  the  wart  with  water  and  rub  it 
with  the  lunar  caustic.  The  wart  will  in 
a  short  time  turn  black  from  the  deposit 
of  oxide  silver,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
any  part  of  the  skin  the  caustic  touches. 
In  a  few  days  the  black  will  come  off  and 
the  wart with  it.  and  a  new  skin  form.  If 
one  application  of  the  caustic  does  not 
remove  the  wart,  apply  it  a  second  or 
third  time.  We  have  used  this  remedy 
constantly,  and  always  with  success. 

East  Setauket,  N.  Y.  n.  h.  jr. 

M.  M„  on  page  287.  wants  a  sure  cure 
for  his  warts.  Here  is  one  that  I  have 
made  and  sold  for  years,  and  know  of  no 
failure  m  many  cases,  while  it  is  safe; 
will  give  no  pain  nor  leave  a  scar.  Take 
a  lump  of  common  washing  soda  as  large 
as  a  walnut,  dissolve  in  half  a  cup  of 
hot  water;  then  saturate  warts  several 
times  a  day.  Re  persistent,  and  your  warts 
will  soon  leave;  127  warts  removed  from 
one  person  is  my  high  record,  m.  w.  b. 

Erie,  Pa. 


In  regard  to  killing  seed  warts,  in  years 
gone  by  I  had  numerous  warts  on  my 
bands  and  wrists ;  had  45  on  my  right 
hand  and  wrist,  tried  02  different  reme- 
dies,  and  nearly  crippled  my  hand  for 
Me.  By  chance  T  met  a  man  in  a  large 
crowd,  and  a  stranger  to  me,  who  stepped 
up  to  me  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
remove  them.  I  told  him  my  experience, 
and  fie  said  -  “Try  one  more,  and  von  will 
lose  them  without  pain  or  scars.”  He 
told  me  to  get  10c  worth  of  oil  of  cedar 
and  wind  a  little  cotton  on  a  match  as  a 
swab,  and  wet  the  warts  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  I  did  so,  and  in  a  week  or 
Jy  days  they  nil  tumbled  out.  and  since 
then  I  have  used  it  on  others  with  the 
same  good  results.  I  have  also  used  the 
remedy  to  remove  warts  from  cow’s  teats, 
and  milked  the  eow  during  the  time,  using 
the  oil  after  milking.  I  have  also  used 
this  remedy  on  a  valuable  three-vear-old 
colt  removed  them  from  the  colt’s  nose, 
neck,  and  ears,  so  the  colt  took  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  local  fair  four  weeks  after 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  h  e  b  ’ 


Loss  of  Voice  in  Canary 

I  bought  a  canary  in  September,  and 
for  a  while  it  sang  well.  Now  it  has 
stopped  singing  altogether,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  what  is  the  matter  with  it,  as  it 
eats  well,  bathes  every  day  and  seems  to 
be  healthy.  The  people  I  purchased  the 
bird  from  said  that  it  was  a  young  bird. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
?  MRS.  C.  E.  I. 

The  most  common  cause  of  loss  of 
voice  in  cage  birds  is  being  in  a  draft,  or 
having  been  in  a  draft,  or  a  strong  odor 
may  cause  this.  You  know,  canaries  are 
abnormally  sensitive  to  bad  air:  witness 
their  use  by  miners  in  ponce  times  and 
sappers  in  war.  I  know  one  bird,  a  good 
singer,  that  was  left  in  a  room  with 
freshly  painted  woodwork.  Hi*  never 
sang  again.  Coal  gas  escaping  might 
cause  the  trouble. 

Does  your  bird  hang  near  a  window 
where  you  lower  the  sash  at  the  top?  Or 
is  his  cage  in  a  room  that  is  very  warm 
during  the  day  and  much  cooler  at  night? 
In  the  latter  case,  is  his  cage  covered  at 
night?  Tf  he  is  really  well  he  should 
look  sleek  and  smooth,  with  the  feathers 
close  to  his  bod\ .  and  his  eyes  should  he 
bright.  He  might  have  the  egg  paste 
every  day  now.  Is  there  another  male 
bird  near  that  lie  would  hear?  Tf  so,  he 
may  have  strained  his  delicate  throat. 

You  might  hang  a  small  piece  of  fat, 
raw  bacon,  in  the  cage,  or  put  a  double 
quantity  of  pepper  in  his  egg  food.  Of 
course  he  has  fresh  seed.  etc.,  and  some 
green  food.  Tf  the  bird  were  mine,  I 
should  get  a  jar  of  song  restorer  (any 
bird  dealer  has  it.  or  you  can  get  it  by 
mail),  and  feed  the  bird  half — one  tea¬ 
spoon  daily,  as  much  as  lie  will  eat  tip 
clean,  and  watch  results.  Of  course  if 
he  is  in  a  draft  or  has  been  “gassed,”  it 
may  he  a  matter  of  time  to  get  him  to 
singing  again.  Re  sure  to  keep  him  out 
of  drafts,  cover  him  at  night  if  neeessnry 
with  a  thin  cloth  cover,  give  him  egg  paste 
or  song  restorer.  E.  s.  k. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOLID  SICAS  OF  IMPROVEMENT,  BUT  FARM¬ 
ERS  GOING  SLOW  —  AGAIN  12-CENT 
ONIONS — LETTUCE  FROM  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  FARMS — STEADY  APPLE 
SEASON — POTATO  PRICES 
HOLD 

New  signs  show  that  farmers  are  not 
so  badly  off  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
They  are  paying  up  bank  loans  in  the 
West  and  South,  which  improves  general 
money  conditions.  They  are  buying  more 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery,  which 
helps  these  industries,  hard  hit  by  the 
depression.  Fewer  idle  freight  cars  show 
that  in  general  buying  and  selling  are 
more  active.  Farmers  are  still  going 
slowly.  Only  a  few  are  buying  automo¬ 
biles  and  such  things  Hired  help  is 
taken  on  sparingly  and  at  lower  wages 
than  of  late  years,  but  farm  wages  here 
and  the  world  over  are  still  higher  than 
before  the  war ;  $10  to  $15  per  month 
higher  in  this  country.  Cost  and  prices, 
however,  have  reached  a  balance  on  which 
the  farmer  may  feel  hopeful.  Freight 
seems  m  •<>  out  of  line  than  auythiug 
else  that  the  farmer  must  have,  and  the 
railroads  may  have  to  fight  it  out  with 
their  highly  paid  help  before  freight  costs 
will  come  down  far. 


is  just  ONE  of  the  3d 
Range  Styles  you  may 
select  from  tn  the 

NEW 

1922  MODELS 


Every  range  in  its 
price-class  is  equipped 
with  every  latest  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort 
device. 

The  new  models  in¬ 
clude  some  beautiful 
All-Enameled  Ranges 
in  Blue,  Brown  and 
Gray.  Easily  kept 
clean  and  never  re¬ 
quire  blacking. 

Every  range,  whether 
in  enamel  or  the  old 
standard  finish,  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  quality 
guaranteed  by  this  90- 
year  old  trademark — 


TWELVE-PENT  ONIONS 

These  are  the  days  of  12-eent  onions 
in  some  of  the  big  markets.  Even  the 
present  high  prices  fail  to  draw  much  of 
a  supply.  It  is  the  closest  clean-up  since 
1917.  and  even  then  the  April  prices 
were  no  higher  than  now.  Since  that 
time  the  public  has  become  used  to  many 
ups  and  downs  in  the  produce  market, 
and  nobody  talks  of  boycotting  the  onion 
dealers.  Nothing  but.  onions,  apples  and 
oranges  are  really  very  high,  and  these 
because  of  crop  damage,  aided  somewhat 
hv  high  cost  of  freight  and  marketing, 
as  compared  with  the  times  before  the 
war.  The  effect  of  the  last  named  items 
shows  -strongly  in  the  cabbage  market 
with  prices  three  to  four  times  as  high 
in  Northern  cities  as  in  Texas  or  Florida 
producing  sections.  The  Northern  retail 
consumer  is  not  using  cabbage  freely  at 
5c  per  lb.,  while  the  Southern  grower 
often  finds  no  buyers  and  is  trying  to 
save  some  of  the  crop  by  making  kraut, 
although  early  cabbage  is  rather  too  light 
a  yielder  for  that  purpose. 

HIGHLAND  LETTUCE 

Of  late  years  lettuce  comes  from  so 
many  sections  that  the  hothouse  growers 
are  seldom  favored  by  scarcity  of  the  out¬ 
door  product.  The  newest  competition  is 
from  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  section,  which  have  a  cool,  moist 
Summer  climate,  and  produce  good  let¬ 
tuce  for  market  in  early  Fall.  It  sells 
at  fairly  high  prices.  Thousands  of  acres 
will  be  planted  this  season.  Here  seems 
to  he  a  hint  for  some  of  the  farmers  of 
the  East  in  mountain  sections,  where  the 
climate  has  been  described  as  "nine 
months  Winter  and  three  months  Spring." 
Among  the  White  Mountains  and  the 
Adiroudacks  are  some  highlands  of  good 
level  laud,  now  used  for  hay,  grain,  cab¬ 
bage  and  other  hardy  short-season  crops. 
Lettuce  from  these  sections  would  he 
comparatively  close  to  the  markets  and 
should  pay  if  well  grown  and  handled. 


No  need  to  wait  longer— that  Cook  Stove  you  want  and 
need  this  summer  is  ready  for  you  NOW— at  a  price 

that  has  ACTUALLY  REACHED  ROCK  BOTTOM!! 


URELY  YOU  are  not  going  through  another  summer  with 
,  that  old  cookstove  when  you  can  have  one  of  these  up-to-the- 
minute  time,  labor  and  fuel  saving  STEWART  RANGES  at 
today’s  LOWERED  PRICE! 

THINK  of  the  big  summer’s  job  for  your  range.  Think  how 
much  work  and  worry,  time  and  trouble  you  SAVE  and  how 
much  better  your  meals  are  when  you  have  the  splendid 
service  and  conveniences  of  these  latest  model  cookstoves  ! 

These  1922  Model  STEWART  Ranges  have  all  of  the  many 
conveniences  you  have  wished  for  so  long — and  they  have 
90  years  of  Stove  Making  experience  built  into  them. 

We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  durable  they  are — how  well 
they  cook  or  how  long  they  last — 

Probably  right  in  your  own  neighborhood  there  are  STEW¬ 
ART  stoves  and  ranges  that  have  been  doing  duty  for  from 
20  to  60  years — YOU  can  depend  on  life-time  service  from  a 
STEWART  Stove  or  Range. 

Just  let  the  nearest  Stewart  Dealer  show  you  these  beauti¬ 
ful  new  ranges  that  cook  so  splendidly — that  look  so  hand¬ 
some  in  your  kitchen — and  let  him  tell  you  how  little  they 
cost. 


STEADY  POTATO  MARKETS 

Potato  .shipments  are  slowing  down 
and  prices  hold  well  lately.  The  market 
might  possibly  show  some  recovery  dar¬ 
ing  April,  according  to  the  facts,  which 
are  the  short  estimated  main  crop,  the  cool 
Spring,  favorable  to  long-keeping,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  in  parts  of  the 
Sooth,  the  active  demand  iu  most  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  frost  damage  to  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  Southwest.  Potatoes  are 
coming  quite  liberally  from  Florida,  but 
will  be  too  scarce  and  high  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  offer  much  real  competition.  For 
all  that,  it  seems  that  the  grower  who 
sold  early  came  out  best.  Prices  were 
as  high  as  now.  and  the  early  seller  had 
no  loss  from  shrinkage  and  no  extra  cost 
of  storage.  Most  expert  dealers  seemed 
to  have  expected  higher  prices  •  this 
Spring,  and  put  some  of  their  money  be¬ 
hind  their  opinion.  Maine,  Minnesota 
and  a  few  Far  Western  States  spoiled 
all  calculations  for  much  profit  in  hold¬ 
ing  potatoes. 

APPLES  NEARLY  GONE 

The  apple  season  is  about  over  for  the 
grower.  Only  a  few  cars  seem  to  be  left 
in  producing  sections,  and  these  mostly 
arc  held  by  dealers  or  in  cold  storage, 
it  has  been  a  quiet  season,  with  au  un¬ 
usually  steady  run  of  prices  from  hogin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  with  about  the  usual 
gniu  of  later  prices  over  those  on  the 
first  part  of  the  season.  The  average  of 
city  prices  is  close  to  $8  per  barrel  for 
best  grades  of  standard  kinds,  compared 
with  $7.25  in  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
Nobody  in  the  Eastern  apple  section  who 
had  apples  to  sell  this  season  is  complain¬ 
ing.  The  Northwestern  growers  had  a 
fair  season  and  managed  to  dean  up  at 
about  Iasi  season's  average  prices,  but 
they  would  not  have  fared  so  well  if 
Eastern  apples  had  not  been  scarce.  If 
the  two  sections  can  keep  on  having  their 
biggest  crops  j\\  different  years  a  lot  of 
trouble  would  be  avoided.  G.  B.  f. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO 


Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


Right  ivr.v  s  time  to  get  your  Kwtk-Mix. 

Special  ceftr  ar.  1  -educed  prices  this  month  »  J  1 J  i  Jm 
only  Post  yaurse’i—  see  how  cis>  it  a  to  1 

your  own  concrete  Hours — side  walks—  (oun- 
dations— etc.— do  better  work— save  contractors  profit 
Load  it  on  .one  side,  close  to  materials  —  dump  finished 
mixture  cn  ether  side  into  whet! burrow— a  great 
_/£j  t  me  and  liber  saver  Mixes  w heelbarro wlul  a 
minute— all  steel— lasts  .)  lifetime.  Just  right  for 
/  3  _  form  and  small  ojnUucl  work.  Make 

®edueed  to  ten  lo  twenty  dollars  a  day  spare  time 
i  .  *3822  cohcrMtr  x  Er  neigh  Dors. 

I  \  ft-  No  Money 

h'  C  a  -»  asiil  SO-dxy  trial,  4  monthly 

^  wrsMrJSi’.'sHS; 


^-'/W^ExcellO 

n  RUBBERLESS  p 

ouspenderS  „ 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
__  Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
falls  all  about  Paint  and  Fainting  1'or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  Fit  EH  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WIT,!.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Tear's  Wear  Guaranteed  Id  ffljlA! 

Always  com-  /'  \  ,':'L  /LA 

r  No  rubber  _ M 

Phosphor  ’  /f  vV^mllirte~~  ’ 
Bronze  in  "if?  t  W-*1 

SSrs  far  WHIMiS 

stretch.  If  vour  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  No-Wars  or  ExcELLoa, 
send  direct,  giving  dealer's 
name.  Accept  no  substitute. 

k  Nu- Way  Street*  Suspender 
^  Adrian,  Mich. 


Ny  Cfceflo 

5u*p#ndtr«~  75< 


Mto’j  G*ri  #0-504 
0fK 

Wo*  Support  ro25« 
L#*n 

>1#M  Supporter*  2D< 


roofing  "need 

It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  rooting  satisfaction. 

Writ*  jar  Sam  pin. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

■  ■  C.  WHEELING.  W  VA 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OK  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  V». 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ri»anln  IIIKK  4  1XU.I.UC  IN  lint  H.  SELL  M  RNDETS 
HlcIHS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  ae  k  ag  o  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..  I»«pt.  His,  Annderdum.  VY. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  lew  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wid6 
igtr^v-  V-<  4/  or  narrow  tires. 

-  Tv-  Wagon  parts  of  all 

HVjnc  ••5  kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 

OJT  lli  J/  any  running  gear. 

j  Sj  **  CtUlog  lllustrstal  tu  «oI«n  fr*#, 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  4b  Dm  St.. Quincy, lit, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Teacher  :  “Willie,  van 
what  steam  is?"  Willie: 
goue  crazy  with  the  heat.”- 
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Is  Your  House  Half 
Hot  and  Half  Cold? 


Send  for  the  Free  Arcola  Book 

JOHN  GREEN  of  429  Wilkins  Street,  Detroit,  heated 
his  house  with  two  stoves.  “For  twenty-seven 
years,”  he  writes,  “we  have  had  one  room  hot  and  the 
others  cold.” 

Last  year  he  installed  ARCOLA,  setting  it  in  the 
kitchen  and  connecting  it  with  an  American  Radiator 
in  each  room. 

“When  we  first  started  fire  in  Arcola 
we  were  sure  delighted,”  he  says,  “as  it 
warmed  up  every  room  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  enjoy  every  bit  of  our  home.” 

You,  too,  can  enjoy  ARCOLA’S  hot- water  warmth  in 
every  room.  It  burns  any  kind  of  fuel  and  does  not 
require  running  water. 

ARCOLA  costs  suprisingly  little  to  install  and  the 
cost  comes  back  to  you.  It  pays  for  itself  in  the  fuel 
it  saves. 

Send  today  for  the  free  Arcola  Book. 

AMERICAN 
If®  RADIATOR 
COMPANY 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
for  every  heating  need 

Dept.— Fio  104  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Dept.— Flo  816  So.Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


You  really  liave  no 
idea  how  stunning 
this  dressy  model  is  until 
you  see  it.  The  material 
is  a  lovely  oil-wool  wor¬ 
sted  jersey  with  a  silky 
lustre — regular  $2.50  a 
yard  quality  retail — and 
the  use  of  One  self 
color  silk  charmelise 
for  collar,  hips  and 
piping  In  front  nnd 
on  jleovrs  js  very 
new.  Offered  at 
cost  to  make  new 
_  friends. 

Offered  at 
ANUFACTURER'S 


Yll  wool  Jersey 


Extra  fullness  at 
either  side  of  hips 
makes  it  easy  to 
litany  one.  SIZES: 
H  to  2(1;  34  1  o  4(> 
bust.  Order  Black 
by  M-37.  Navy  M- 
38,  Brown  M-39, 
Taupe  Gray  M-40. 

Pay  On  Delivery 

Simply  rive  bust,  whIrI  and 
uip  rut  insures,  Icuglli  in  back 
fiom  hf  cis  to  him,  color  Avant- 
<ii  and  coy  nostmnn  ?J.!i5 
ant]  jiosUi;e  when  delivered. 

Money  Promptly  Return¬ 
ed  If  Not  Delighted. 


T"«  BONWHVBROWNING  CO. 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


if  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  linns,  thorn  will  lie 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
Unowiuu  just  how  tlie 
amount  stands.  Tins  book 
will  toll  tlie  whole  story. 
The  amount  may  he  begun 
atany  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

for  sale  hy 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
$33  Weal  30th  St.,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  tiuick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


’5 

Puls  This  Horse 
Drawn  DEM1NG 

SPRAYER 
On  Your  Farm 

Save  $50  by  acting  now.  Through 
a  fortunate  purchase  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  we  secured  a  limited 
number  of  the  Deming  SPRAYER 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  us  to  sell 
it  for  $25.  This  is  $50  below  its 
regular  catalogue  price.  These 
sprayers  are  brand  new  and  complete 
in  every  respect.  The  Deming 
SPRAYER  is  used  by  the  IJ.  S, 

Government  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  lor  field,  vine¬ 
yard,  orchard  or  pmk.  Just  whai  you  need 
lor  spraying  orchards,  live  stocks,  slock  dips 
and  cattle  fly  oil.  for  disinfecting  farmyards, 
barns  poulrry  houses,  eock  pens,  cellars, 
vrgriablr  hint,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For  white¬ 
washing  buildings  and  fences. 

Farmers,  fruit  growers,  etc.,  all  over  the 
country  who  know  the  value  of  the  Deming 
SPRAYER  will  he  quick  to  seize  this  remark¬ 
able  offer.  So  act  now.  Send  $5  and  we  will 
ship  you  the  Deming  SPRAYER,  fully 
equipped,  F.  O.  B,,  New  York  Cily.  Par 
balance  after  inspection.  Order  now  and 
save  $50-00.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING 
EXFORT  CO. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 


Get  Catalog  Ear ly—S ave  Money 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Corn  Ear-worm 

1  found  last  year  a  new  worm  working 
in  our  corn,  mostly  on  the  silage.  I  am 
sending  you  a  few  by  mail.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  they  are,  how  they  originate, 
and  will  they  be  liable  to  stay  with  us 
from  year  to  year?  They  go  in  on  the 
ear  at  the  small  end,  and  work  on  the 
corn  under  the  busk.  j.  t. j. 

The  “worms”  on  the  silage  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  corn  ear-worm,  which  has 
been  so  abundant  during  the  past  season 
and  about  which  we  wrote  in  Title  K. 
N'.-Y.  in  the  number  for  November  5, 
on  page  T2!)o.  The  illustration  in 
that  article  showing  an  ear  of  corn  eaten 
by  this  caterpillar  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  its  work.  The  corn  ear- worm  was 
very  abundant  throughout  New  York 
State,  and  was  very  likely  present  in  a 
large  part  of  I'cuusylvnuia.  It  is  an  old 
pest,  and  is  always  present  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  on  corn  nnd  on  cotton,  and  in 
some  seasons  when  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  it  comes  up  into  the 
Xoi-ibern  States  and  appears  in  consider* 


work  more  and  more.  May  it  increase 
as  fast  as  the  potato  bugs,  and  may  its 
good  work  go  on  until  no  potato  bugs 
are  left.  We  shall  not  mourn. 


Getting  Rid  of  Spiders 

IIow  could  1  get  rid  of  cobwebs  in  a 
cow  barn?  They  have  developed  to  a  very 
bad  stage.  They  can  be  brushed  down 
one  day,  but  are  just  as  bad  the  next. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  E.  Y. 

Spiders  cannot  be  looked  upon  wholly 
as  a  nuisance,  although  their  webs  in 
houses  and  barns  may  become  an  exasper¬ 
ating  annoyance.  Fortunately,  spiders 
live  almost  entirely  upon  insects,  such  ns 
Hies,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  even  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which,  spiders  devour  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
other  insects,  they  arc  of  benefit  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Therefore,  from  our  own  selfish 
point  of  view  spiders  have  a  place  in  the 
world,  and,  what  is  more,  they  seem 
amply  capable  of  maintaining  that  place. 

Domestic  spiders — most  spiders  live  in 
the  fields  and  woods — are  entitled  to  our 


What  are  they  looking  at?  Is  it  a  bird — or  a  flying  machine?  Cats  are  inquis¬ 
itive,  and  we  often  wonder  what  they  are  thinking  about.  There  is  a  war  on  over 
the  cat.  All  over  the  East  are  groups  of  determined  men  and  women  who  are  out 
to  compel  cat  owners  to  license  their  j'iets.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  rid  of  wild 
and  lawless  cals,  and  give  better  protection  to  the  good  ones.  Cat  owners  are  in 
the  majority,  and  They  fight  every  move  of  the  license  advocates. 


able  numbers  toward  4 he  middle  and  end 
of  the  Summer.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
it  will  hardly  be  seen  next  year.  It  sel¬ 
dom  appears  in  any  numbers  over  the 
colder  portions  of  Now  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  two  successive  years.  <  In  Long 
Island  and  in  New  Jersey  along  the  coast 
it  is  more  apt  to  be  present  every  year. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  need  for 
worry  concerning  this  corn  car-worm. 


An  Enemy  of  Potato  Bugs 

East  Summer,  looking  over  nay  pota¬ 
toes.  I  found  two  hugs  wirh  black  and 
white  markings  on  one  ami  on  the  other 
black  and  white  and  pink  markings,  flat, 
reminding  one  of  a  turtle  in  shape.  Each 
one  1ms  a  sucker  like  the  honey  bee,  and 
i his  was  stuck  into  a  potato  bug,  and  the 
life  was  about  all  sucked  out.  1  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before.  This  bug 
has  n  hard  shell.  a.  j.  c. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
insects  in  the  world,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  increase  so  fast,  that 
there  would  be  no  room  left  for  us,  and 
nothing  left  for  ns  to  eat,  if  there  were 
not  certain  forces  and  enemies  working 
all  of  the  time  to  hold  them  in  check. 
Cold  weather,  very  hot  weather,  ice 
s; or tn a,  heavy  rains,  dry  weather,  and 
birds  work  on  different  insects  to  destroy 
them  and  hold  them  in  check,  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  arc  many  small  insects  known 
ns  parasites  that  live  on  other  and  larger 
insects,  destroying  the  latter  in  great 
numbers  and  helping  to  hold  them  in 
check.  Again,  there  arc  many  insects 
that  simply  devour  others  of  their  kind, 
much  os  a  cat  cals  a  mouse.  These  are 
called  predaceous  insects,  and  it  is  one 
of  these  I  hat  the  correspondent  found 
sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  t ho  potato 
bugs.  If  it  were  hot  for  these  natural 
forces  of  wind  and  weather  and  para¬ 
sitic  and  predaceous  insects  working  all 
of  l In*  time  against  this  great  horde  of 
insect  pests  Unit  attack  our  crops,  we 
would  be  literally  starved  out  and 
crowded  ofT  the  earth. 

The  insect  tin*  correspondent  saw  at¬ 
tacking  the  potato  beetles  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  slink-hugs,  known  scien¬ 
tifically  as  Perill us  bioculntiis.  It  lias  no 
common  name,  but  might  very  well  he 
called  the  “two-eyed  stink-hug,”  because 
it  has  two  black  spots  oil  the  thorax  just 
back  of  the  head.  The  first  time  thi 

writer  ever  saw  this  insect  or  heard  of 
its  work  was  in  1911.  when  a  correspond¬ 
ent  living  at  Rniisoiavllle,  N.  Y„  sent 
some  of  them  with  the  report  that  they 
were  destroying  potato  hugs  on  his 
plants.  This  was  good  news,  and  several 
times  since  we  have  run  across  them. 
Evidently  this  enemy  of  the  potato 
beetle  is  increasing,  for  we  hear  of  its 


consideration  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  numbers  of  them  in  a  house  ov  barn 
will  depend  pretty  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  food  present  and  available.  In 
other  words,  if  manure  and  dirt  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  accumulate  and  remain  in  and 
about  stables,  thus  affording  line  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  flies  to  breed  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  then  spiders  will  multiply  and  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  because  they  will  find 
an  abundance  of  food  nt  hand  Hence, 
these  persistent  web-spinners  should  not 
be  blamed  too  hardly,  because,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  we  may  actually  encourage 
them  to  live  nnd  multiply  by  reason  of  our 
own  neglectful  practices. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  food  habits 
of  spiders  we  may  conclude  flint  a  ieduc- 
tion  of  the  number  of  flies  about  barns 
and  stable  will  bring  about  more  or  less 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  spiders. 
Indirectly,  then,  spiders  in  barns  may  be 
checked  in  number  by  keeping  the  stables 
and  outlying  yards  clean  from  accumula¬ 
tions  of  manure,  rotting  straw,  and  all 
other  matter  that  may  serve  as  breeding 
places  for  flies. 

Finally,  the  writer  would  suggest  a 
thorough  spraying  of  the  walls,  ceilings 
and  other  places  where  the  spiders  build 
their  webs  with  ordinary  kerosene  oil  or 
with  gasoline,  if  one  is  very  careful  with 
fire.  Either  one  of  these  liquids  will 
probably  kill  all  of  the  spiders  it  hits. 
Kerosene  may  remain  effective  longer  than 
gasoline,  because  it  is  more  oily  and  does 
not  dry  as  quickly.  Moreover,  if  one 
uses  gasoline,  very  great  care  should  be 
taken  regarding  lire  at  the  time  of  spray¬ 
ing.  No  lighted  lanterns,  matches,  pipes, 
cigars,  or  fire  of  any  kind  should  be  any¬ 
where  about  the  barn  at  the  time  the 
gasoline  is  being  applied,  and  for  some 
time  thereafter.  One  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  regarding  this  matter  of  tire. 

GLENN  XV.  HERRICK. 

Taxation  of  Tractor 

I  own  a  tractor  which  I  use  on  my 
own  farm  for  farm  purposes.  Can  the 
town  assessors  assess  this  tractor  and 
make  rue  pay  taxes  on  it?  If  I  should 
exchange  work  with  a  neighbor,  say  filling 
silo  or  sawing  his  wood,  would  I  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  such  tax?  II.  P. 

New  York. 

The  tax  law  provides  that  all  real  prop¬ 
erty  within  this  Slate  and  all  personal 
property  situated  or  owned  within  this 
State  is  taxable  unless  exempted  from 
taxation  by  law.  Among  the  exemptions 
will  he  found  such  property  as  is  exempt 
by  law  from  execution  (other  than  home¬ 
steads).  household  furniture  and  personal 
effects  of  the  value  of  $1,000.  It  would 
make  no  difference  whether  you  used  the 
tractor  for  work  outside  of  your  own  work 
or  not.  N.  T. 
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Use  of  Litmus  Paper 

I  received  some  litmus  paper  with  my 
lime.  It  was  blue  when  it  came,  and  the 
dealers  stated  that  when  packed  in  soil 
from  a  field,  upon  turning  pink  it  indicated 
a  need  of  lime.  I  put  it  away  in  its 
envelope,  opened,  and  today,  when  I  went 
to  use  it,  it  was  pink.  When  put  into  the 
earth  it  immediately  changed  to  blue 
again,  a  deeper  blue  than  originally,  I 
think.  Is  this  an  indication  of  sufficient 
alkalinity  in  the  soil?  E.  b. 

Michigan. 

Litmus  paper  often  acts  in  that  way. 
It  is  quite  sensitive  to  any  acid,  and  we 
have  known  it  to  change  color  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  in  certain  localities.  The 
fact  that  it  turned  back  to  blue  when  put 
into  the  soil  would  certainly  indicate  that 
the  land  is  reasonably  alkaline,  and  not 
particularly  in  need  of  lime.  This  test, 
of  course,  is  not  entirely  accurate,  as 
often  the  litmus  paper  is  affected  by  other 
influences  than  those  in  the  soil.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
the  land  is  alkaline,  and  not  greatly  in 
need  of  an  application  of  lime. 


Some  Notes  on  Kudzu 

There  have  been  numerous  inquiries  in 
the  farm  papers  about  kudzu  vine.  We 
liv,e  in  Northeastern  Ohio,  a  little  north 
of  the.  latitude  of  New  York  City.  I  have 
grown  kud7.ii  as  an  ornamental  vine  for 
years,  raising  from  seed.  The  seed  grew 
readily,  and  made  strong  plants  by  Fall, 
hut  usually  the  plants  are  killed  back 
some  inches  hehnv  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  first  Winter.  The  Spring 
growth  starts  slowly,  as  new  adventitious 
buds  must  come  out  from  below  the  frozen 
part.  The  next.  Fall  the  stems  have  be¬ 
come  woody,  and  are  not  killed  hack  to 
the  ground. 

We  have  a  vine  of  kudzu  growing  ou 
our  windmill  tower.  It  reached  the  top, 
35  ft.,  two  years  ago,  and  last  year  it 
took  complete  possession  of  the  tower, 
making  a  solid  muss  of  foliage  that  was 
very  ornamental.  In  August  we  found 
chocolate-coloned,  pea-shaped  flowers  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  around  the  tower.  We 
did  not  think  of  their  being  kudzu  flowers 
at.  first,  hat  later  it  dawned  upon  us  that 
they  could  he  nothing  else,  and  one  of  the 
hoys  climbed  up  about  20  ft.  and  threw 
down  some  of  the  fresh  flower  stems. 
They  looked  much  like  Wistaria,  but  were 
smaller.  The  flowers  all  dropped  off 
without  forming  seed.  F.  ,t.  tyler. 

Ohio. 


Honeycombed  Soil 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  over¬ 
coming  honeycomb  condition  in  farm 
land?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  water 
which  seeps  out  along  the  edge  of  the 
hill  and  runs  down  oyer  the  ground  is 
solely  the  cause.  It  is  killing  the  clover 
hv  this  honeycombing  every  time  it 
freezes  hard.  The  ground  slopes  to  north 
and  west,  and  lies  so  it  would  he  an  easy 
matter  to  drain.  Do  you  think  tiling 
would  overcome  the  trouble?  If  so.  how 
deep  should  4-in.  tile  be  placed  to  give 
the  desired  results?  M.  F.  P. 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y. 

I  should  say  that,  other  conditions  be¬ 
ing  normal,  excessive  moisture  was  the 
cause  of  the  honeycombed  condition  of 
that  land.  I  have  seen  fields  of  Alfalfa 
and  clover  in  which  there  were  sags  or 
low  spots  where  the  frost  action  lifted 
out  and  destroyed  these  deep-rooted 
plants,  while  all  other  parts  of  the  field 
failed  to  record  any  such  condition.  It 
would  appear  wise  to  run  a  tile  drain 
along  the  upper  side  of  this  lot.  and  note 
the  results,  and  this  would  tell  you  just 
how  far  apart  the  drains  should  be  (o 
remove  the  excess  of  water.  This  drain 
should  he  at  least  P.0  in.  deep  over  the 
tile,'  and  without  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  water  in  evidence.  3-in.  tile 
would  answer  just  as  well,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  he  much  less. 

Some  muck  laud,  even  after  drainage, 
still  continues  to  show  the  honeycombing 
condition,  although  this  does  not  matter 
where  vegetable  crops  are  raised.  I 
should  also  try  a  rather  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  hard  coal  ashes  on  a  strip  of  that 
soil  and  note  results.  There  will  doubt¬ 
less  he  an  improvement  in  conditions, 
even  if  it  does  not  control  the  condition 
described.  n.  E.  COX. 


Destroying  Quack  Grass 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
on  how  to  get  rid  of  quack  grass  by 
T.  C.  G..  page  176,  and  while  his  method 
may  have  been  successful,  it  was  rather 
expensive,  as  he  says.  A  much  more  et" 
fieient  way,  which  i  have  seen  tried,  and 
one  that  t  know  is  successful,  is  to  disk 
and  fit  the  land  thoroughly  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  sow  broadcast  a  thick  sowing 
of  buckwheat.  As  soon  as  that  is  about 
12  in.  high,  around  July  1.  plow  it.  under, 
sowing  at  once  another  crop  of  the  same 
grain,  which  will  mature  and  pay  for  the 
extra  crop  which  was  turned  under,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  free  the  land  of  all 
quack  roots.  To  he  sure  that  all  of  the 
grow  th  is  well  covered,  hook  a  log  chain 
to  the  plow  beam,  letting  it  drag  with  the 
other  end  attached  to  the  evener. 

F.arlvtllc,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  N, 


The  first  guncotton-nitroglycerin 
dynamite  without  a  headache 


DUMORITE  is  the  first  guncotton -nitroglycerin  dynamite 
put  on  the  market  that  can  be  used  with  a  certainty  that 
no  headache  will  result. 

If  you  have  ever  suffered  from  “dynamite  headache,”  you  can 
appreciate  what  a  boon  this  new  Du  Pont  explosive  is  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country — in  this  one  particular  alone. 

Couple  with  this  feature  its  extreme  economy — 135  to  140  sticks 
at  the  price  of  100  sticks  of  40%  dynamite  with  approximately 
equal  strength  to  the  latter,  stick  for  stick.  Then  add  its  non- 
freezing  feature.  These  advantages  make  it  certain  that 
Dumorite  will  be  the  choice  of  most  farmers  for  all  farm 
purposes — whether  blasting  stumps  or  boulders,  or  planting 
trees  or  ditching  in  dry  soil. 

See  your  local  hardware  or  general  store  merchant  regarding  your 
season’s  supply  of  Dumorite.  Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives.” 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING  FULTON  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help 
you  clear  your  land . 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

npmi  receiptor  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  mu)  ran  supply  you  'vltli  paint  forum  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  yonr  want*  and  let  ng  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  s.tvp Yell  motley  l>v  snipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  Sni  isfacl  lonttimrantcea. 
Oil  order*  for  thirty  Ration, over  we  wjll  impay  the 
freight  wtthfti  u  mliiM  or  thro*  hundred  mile* 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


FARMS 


In  Sunny  Southern 
New  Jersey 

Send  for  our  free,  lllustiato.l  catalogue,  mop  end  photos  do- 

raK.  &J3  BEAUTIFUL  VINELAND 

counties,  also  near  Cossr  •  cloau  to  Atlantic  I'lty.  the  play, 
nround  of  America  ;  irrmtcat  fruit  i„d  poultry  center  and 
the  world  s  best  umikot  ;  xopcinliitriR  In  frull  and  poultry 
[atm*.  »K>  ur am.  dairy  trunk  end  reuorul  farm,,  a;  owners' 
mweat  prices.  Not  eonnectod  with  nay  Ctly  farm  wenelca. 
We  personally  Inspect  each  and  ovary  farm  we  niTcr.  Prices 
range  from  ,*1.000  up.  Many  with  oulv  $600  rush,  stocked 
»nd  oqulpp#d.  TVII  u*  wlmt  you  want,  Witte  tod  Ay. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCV.  549-K  Lanilii  Ave.,  Vim-liml.  N.  J. 


More  Power 


Engine  Prices  Lower 


2  H-P.  Pulls  2. 75 — Now  $  39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  5.8  —Now  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulls  14.6  — Now  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls  35.0  —Now  625.00 

All  other  sizes— 3.  6,  8, 16  and  22,  cut  in  pro¬ 
portion — Stationary.  Portable  and  Saw -Rig 
styles.  W IT TE  Log  Saws  $50  less  than  others 
ask  for  outfits  as  good.  I  sell  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee  against  defect — 9<SDay  Test- 
Cash  or  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1898  Oakland  Ave..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Bldj..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


The  Child ! 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken  i 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and  ! 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The  ? 
story  was  written  by  the  "Hope  Farm  j 
Man."  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in  | 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi-  j 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00  ! 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We  j 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last,  j 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must  j 
be  closed  out.  and  we  prefer  to  let  jj 
any  of  our  people  who  would  like  to  S 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  f 

333  West  30th  Si.,  New  York  City  j 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Wear  Beautiful  SiJks  and  Woolens 


SILK,  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  DRESS  GOODS 

Serviceable  fabrics  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Money 

Order  should  accompany  order. 

35"  Satin  Mescaline — White,  SS11  All  Wool  Tweed — Tan, 

lan,  fliey,  brown,  navy,  black.  periwinkle,  grey,  m  A  r\ 

A  wonderful  fabric,  a  a  qq  lavender,  rose  .  .  «p  |  •‘b/ 

sold  recently  at  *b|  *51/  A  Ya  rd 

$2.50  yard.  .  .  A  Yard 

Home  sewing  is  a  very  popular  way  to  save  money.  Let  us  supply  the 

goods  to  make  it  a  success.  Our  guarantee  soes  with  purchase, 

PERKINS  SILK  SHOP,  DepL  S.W.  128  State  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Material  for 
Suit,  3 *4  yards 
$5.22 


BUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  20% 


rBuitl\ 

hh.ht 

Solrt\ 

WIGHT 


UFtTtME/lv 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  A 

asrisssidw. 

Whet*  your  bicycle  arrives,  try  it  FREE  for  15  DAYS.  If 
then  you  ore  fully  satisfied  with  it, Bend  us  only  ?3.00. 
then  .00  a  month  for  seven  mm* i hs  If  it  does  not  suit 
you.  ship  it  buck  at.  our  espouse  and  we  will  refund  even 
the  freight  you  paid  on  arrival. 

Tested  Frame  of  Seamless  Steel  TubinK,  One  piece  Crank 
Hanger:  Drop  t'orged  Crown  Fork:  New  Lieparturo  Coaster 
Braku,  Hollar  Oinin.  Every  ,1'vtco  for  Speed,  Comfort,  Peitect 
Control  and  Durability,  locltnliiut  ChannelBar  Stand. 

SIZES  and  STYLES,  lor  BOYS,  MEN,  GIRLS  and  WOMEH 


15  DAY  ^ 
FREE  TRIAL 


A  Better  Work  Glove 
—All-Leather 

Soft,  Easy  to  Wear 
— Hard  to  Wear  Out 

Order  a  Pair  Today! 


NOW  SOLD  Now  is  a  good  time 

__  .  to  plan  your  next- 

f)  I  l?  Id  (*’  I '  season  needs  for 

A  maple  sugar  equip- 

from  ment. 

17  A  fTflD  V  We  announce  a 
rAUUKl  radical  change  in 

selling  policy  that  will  be  good  news 
to  maple  sugar  makers  everywhere. 
We  will  hereafter  sell  the  famous 
Bellows  Falls  -  Monarch  Sugar 
Tools  direct  from  factory  to  farmer 
—at  BIG  PRICE  SAVINGS. 

Write  for  full  details  NOW, 
and  DIRECT  PRICES  on 

Bellows  Falls -Monarch 
Maple  Sugar  Equipment 

I  FREE  Send  us  l lie  names  of  FIVE 
RECEIPT  su£ar  makers  and  we  will 

nrtrtlC  scn<*  you  *  valuable 

“6UN  new  booklet  of  manic  sugar 


"look  for  the 
Ooat  Head 
TRADEMARK" 


ABETTER,  all-leat  her  work  glove  for  only 
60c.  Ideal  for  farm  use.  Softer,  more 
comfortable  than  ordinary  leather  glove. 
You  can  pick  up  a  pm  with  u  pair  on  your 
hands.  Close- fibred,  special  oil-tanned  leath¬ 
er — tough,  durable,  water-resistant.  Order 
a  pair  today  t  All  styles — gauntlet,  knit 
wrist,  band.  Ask  your  dealer  or  eend  60c 
direct  for  pair  postpaid. 

THE  NATIONAL  GLOVE  COMPANY 
S27  Main  St.  -  -  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Better  All- Leather 


Work  Glove 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
send  you  the  biggest  work 
,  shoe  bargain  offered  in  years. 

MmJe  of  dtirnlile*  double 
Bj  tunned  chrome  l«*uther. 
PBjL  Strong  nuV.  leather 
Hello WH 
tt/llL'iM-.  Dirt, 
%\  •rniifl  iteul 

!"  I-.  Pay 


Have  Running 
Water  —  Pay 
As  You  Use  It! 


"BIGGEST  COMBINATION  «/  COMFORT  and  DURABILITY 
1  HAVE  EVER  SEEN  ”  IT  IS  MONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


Fora  small  payment  down,  wc  will  ship  you  a 
complete  Water  System.  You  can  pay  for  it  in 
from  three  to  twelve  months  as  suits  your 
convenience. 

Now  you  can  have  city  comforts  on  your 
farm — hath  tub,  indoor  closet,  electric  light. 
Have  fresh,  clean,  running  water  in  your  barn 
— in  your  garden. 

The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  System  pumps 
water  from  the  well  when  you  turn  the  faucet. 
No  water  tank — no  stored  water.  Can’t  freeze. 
Strong  pressure  in  case  of  lire. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Big  illustrated  book  sent  free  showing  exactly 
how  System  is  installed  and  operates.  Wc  will 
send  you  name  of  our  expert  who  lives  near 
you  and  who  wilt  install  the  system  the  right 
way.  Write  now — wc  carry  only  a  few  farmers 
under  this  plan. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


IN  THE  WORLD 

for 


FARM  USE 


sent  free  for  examination  Msltcr  to  ^Ycctrcr 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

»902  RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY  1922 

Essex  Building  -  Boston  9  Mass 

FULLY  O  UAHANTCEO 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
iSimplc  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  Yorjt 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Mural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  rjuick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Jury  charged  with  embezzling  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000  froth  the  union. 

A  drifting  mine  war  sighted  April  4 
directly  in  the  pathway  charted  for  liners 
plying  between  Boston  and  Europe. 
Warning  of  its  presence  was  immediately 
sent,  broadcast  by  radio  by  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  of  the  Navy  Department  ro 
all  mariners. 

FARM  AND  DARDEN.  —  Wildcats 
have  wrought,  havoc  with  the  deer  in  the 
Maine  woods  this  Winter,  according  to 
'Big  John*’  Mitchell,  chief  fire  warden  of 
Penobscot  County.  Deep  snow,  softened 
but  not  melted  by  tlx*  Spring  sun,  has 
sealed  the  doom  of  hundreds  of  deer. 
Trying  to  escape  from  the  cats,  the  deer 
break  through  tbe  snow  and  flounder 
helplessly,  while  their  pursuers,  of  lighter 
build,  can  travel  on  the  crust  and  over¬ 
take  their  quarry. 

Adequate  protection  for  tbe  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  tariff  law  will  he  sought  for  farmers 
by  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  S.  I  a  Strivings,  president  of 
the  federation,  left  for  Washington  April 
4  to  press  demands  of  poultrymen  of  the 
State  for  reasonable  Tariff  protection  at 
hearings  now  being  held.  China  is  flood¬ 
ing  the  country  with  eggs  at  prices  de¬ 
structive  to  the  domestic  industry,  Mr. 
Strivings  said.  Poultry  husbandry  is  one 
of  the  State's  most  valuable  farm  indus¬ 
tries.  he  pointed  out.  its  annual  output 
being  valued  at  $.18,544,111  annually. 
New  York  State  farmers  tire  asking  that 
tariff  protection  on  eggs  of  not  less  than 
8  cents  a  dozen,  21  cents  a  pound  dried 
tint!  8  cents  a  pound  shelled  be  given. 
Mr.  Strivings  said. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE— The  following 
outlines  the  essential  facts  of  t he  coal 
strike :  Number  of  miners  involved  as 
given  by  Slates;  Pennsylvania.  210.000; 
Illinois.  1)5.000;  Indiana.  30.000:  West 
Virginia,  10,000 ;  Kentucky,  18.000.  The 
total  number  of  miners  is  given  as  union. 
520,805;  non-union.  181,700.  There  are 
12.0(H)  mines  affected,  and  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment  is  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  with 
annual  output  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.- 
000  a  year.  Coal  in  storage  is  said  to 
be  70.000.000  tuns,  which  would  last  in¬ 
dustries  41  days  and  railroads  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  00  days.  Twenty  States  are 
affected — Alabama.  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Maryland.  Michigan.  Missouri, 
Montana.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Washington.  West 
Virginia  and  Wyoming.  The  miners’  de¬ 
mands  are  that  operators  must  attend  na¬ 
tional  conference  on  new  wage  scale  ami 
contract  for  working  conditions  to  re¬ 
place  the  agreement  expiring  March  11 : 
want  old  wage  scales  with  six-hour  day  to 
replace  present  eight-hour  day  and  five-day 
week  to  replace  present  six.  Operators 
say  that  wages  must  be  reduced  25  per 
cpnt.  and  tliaf  present  working  hours 
must  stand.  A  Congressional  effort  at 
settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  particularly 
as  it  involves  the  bituminous  fields,  was 
begun  April  4  when  Chairman  Nolan  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  telegraph  invitations  to  repre¬ 
sentative  operators  and  officers  of  opera¬ 
tors’  associations  in  the  central  compe¬ 
titive  coal  field  to  attend  a  meeting  with 
the  miners’  union  leaders  in  Washington 
April  10  and  attempt  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  House  committee  action  came 
after  its  members  had  spent  two  days 
listening  to  discussion  of  the  strike  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  who  assured  the  commit¬ 
tee  he  would  advise  his  associates  to 
negotiate  with  any  “representative  group” 
of  operators  from  the  central  field,  which 
includes  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  During  the  hear¬ 
ing  April  4  Mr.  Lewis  defended  the 
union's  proposal  to  establish  a  six-hour 
day  and  five-day  week,  one  .of  the  de¬ 
mands  originally  made,  scouting  as  “ab¬ 
surd'’  a  ertlcnlntion  by  Representative 
Black  (Texas).  Democrat,  that  this 
would  occasion  an  extra  annual  cost  of 
$244.000, 0()0  to  the  public  for  coal.  In 
reply  to  questions  from  Representative 
Duiebt  Mr,  Lewis  said  the  “basic  day 
wage’’  in  coal  mining  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  was  $7.50  per  day.  compared  with 
$2.84  in  1011.  but  the  scale  of  the  latter 
year,  be  added,  was  a  “pauper  standard.” 


Carpet  Bedding 

I  would  like  a  flower  bed  near  the  road 
with  our  name  in  it.  Of  what  kind  of 
plants  should  the  letters  be  made? 

Oloau,  N.  Y.  e.j.  s. 

Formal  carpet  bedding  such  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  requires  great  skill  in  laying  out.  and 
is  expensive  to  keep  in  order,  as  constant 
pinching  imd  shearing  is  required.  Flow¬ 
ering  plants  tire  not  advised  for  the  let¬ 
ters.  as  it  is  bal’d  to  keep  them  in  shape, 
and  the  appearance  is  changed  when  they 
are  temporarily  out  of  bloom.  A  back¬ 
ground  of  succulent  pin  »ts.  such  as 
Eehevorla  sccunda  glauca,  Which  is  a 
soft,  silvery  gray  green,  with  letters  of 
red  Alternant  hern,  would  stand  out  well, 
and  would  require  the  minimum  of  work, 
as  the  Echeverias  would  remain  as  flat 
rosettes,  and  the  Altcrnunthera  is  easily 
pinched  into  shape.  You  could  then  sur¬ 
round  the  Echeverias  with  any  plants  de¬ 
sired.  Plants  commonly  used  in  carpet 
bedding  that  will  stand  shearing  or  l,-nch- 
ing,  are  (’ulcus.  Achyran  bos,  Alternan- 
thora,  Cineraria  mnritima  and'  Oen- 
taurea  gymnoearpa.  Lobelia  erinus.  Be¬ 
gonias,  dwarf  Ageratum  and  sweet  Alys- 
stim  are  among  flowers  often  used  in  such 
beds. 


Season  for  Well  Drilling 

I  intend  to  Lave  a  new  well  drilled  in 
order  to  insure  haying  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Would  it.  he  better  to  have  it 
done  in  Autumn  or  in  Spring?  H.  b. 
New  York. 

Presumably  your  question  is  based  on 
the  thought  that  the  ground  water  supply 
would  be  more  plentiful  at  one  season 
than  ut  another,  and  you  wish  to.  choose 
a  time  when  the  water  table  is  at  the 
lowest  point  in  order  that  the  well,  when 
drilled,  will  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  all  times.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  think  that  there  is  little  choice  of  sea¬ 
sons.  the  choice,  if  any,  resting  on  the 
time  when  help  and  a  driller  could  be 
most  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  While 
it.  is  desirable  to  sink  a  dug  well  at  a 
time  when  the  ground  water  is  at  its 
lowest,  there  seems  little  need  of  this 
precaution  in  the  case  of  a  well  that  is 
drilled.  Such  a  well  is  cased  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  surface  waters  and  is 
continued  down  to  such  depth  as  is  ne- 
quired  to  strike  a  free  supply  of  water 
and  a  permanent,  supply. 

Power  from  Motorcycle 

I  have  a  two-cylinder  motorcycle  which 
I  would  like  to  use  for  power.  I  wish  to 
know  how  to  mount,  the  motor  and  how 
to  start  it.  Would  you  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars?  A.  R.  N. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  get  any 
satisfaction  from  your  motorcycle  engine 
xvliru  used  in  this  way.  It  is  designed  to 
be  cooled  by  the  blast  of  air  caused  by  its 
rapid  passage  through  the  air.  and  would 
quickly  heat  lip  if  run  without  this  move¬ 
ment  unless  the  air  blast  could  he  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  fan.  Moreover,  while  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made — the 
propulsion  of  a  motorcycle — the  engine  is 
seldom  working  at.  full  load.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  were  made  to  use  it.  for  power,  full 
load  would  he  likely  to  lie  imposed  upon 
it  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  cooling  system  would 
be  inadequate  and  the  motor  would  over¬ 
heat.  Attempts  to  use  an  engine  in  this 
way  are  likely  to  result,  in  failure.  The 
purpose  of  using  an  engine  for  power  is 
to  lessen  the  work  of  the  operator,  or  to 
sa  ve  time  and  enable  him  to  do  more  work 
I  witln  the  same  effort.  An  engine  not  de¬ 

signed  for  the  purpose  for  which  used  is 
likely  to  fail  in  these  respects.  It  is  like 
trying  to  use  a  trotting  horse,  bred  for 
generations  for  speed,  on  the  plow,  where 
strength  is  the  chief  requirement. 


Barn  Construction 

I  am  building  a  barn  SO  ft.  long  and 
30  ft.  wide.  How  many  windows  are 
needled  in  the  basement  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  light  for  cows  and  horses?  Would 
you  give  me  details  of  construction  of 
concrete  wall  and  floor  of  barn  of  this 
size?  r.  a.  j. 

In  a  barn  30  ft.  wide  and  containing 
two  rows  of  cows  spaced  3 14  ft.  apart 
in  the  row,  each  cow  occupies  approxi¬ 
mately  03  square  fuel  of  floor  space.  A 
popular  rule  for  window  area  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  four  square  feet  of  glass  for*  every 
animal :  and.  with  the  above  facts  in 
mind,  this  can  he  changed  to  one  square 
foot  of  glass  for  every  15  squaije  feet  of 
floor  space.  In  your  case  this  would 
mean  about  102  square  feet  of  glass.  The 
windows  used  to  make  up  this  area  should 
he  well  distributed,  should  he  rectangular 
rather  than  square  in  shape,  and  placed 
with  the  long  dimension  up  and  down 
and  with  the  top  close  up  to  the  ceiling. 
This  position  admits  the  most  light. 
Also,  for  appearance  sake,  try  to  have 
the  tops  of  windows  and  doors  at  an  even 
height  on  the  outside  of  thie  building. 
This  can  he  accomplished  by  placing  a 
transom  over  the  door  if  it  is  not  high 
enough  otherwise. 

A  barn  of  this  type  should  not  he  built 
without  a  good  ventilating  system  being 
installed.  The  King  system  sneins  best 
adapted  to  dairy  barn  ventilation,  as  it 
conserves  the  heat  and  at  the  same  time 
supplies  fresh  air  to  the  stock.  The 
foundation  wall,  if  of  concrete,  should  not 
be  less  than  10  in.  thick  and  should  ex¬ 
tend  3.4  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  footing  should  he  13  in.  to 
20  in.  wide  and  should  rest  on  solid 
earth.  If  good  materials  are  used,  dean 
sand  anti  gravel,  the  wall  can  he  made 
from  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  cement,  2Vj  parts  dean,  well- 
graded  sand,  and  five  parts  gravel  which 
lias  been  run  over  a  4;j -in,  mesh  screen 
and  the  sand  screened  out.  The  portion 
of  the  wall  below  ground  can  have  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  small  field  stones  imbedded 
in  it. 

The  s*atne  mixture  can  bet  used  for  the 
floor,  making  it  5  in.  thick  where  heaviest 
loads  are  to  comte.  and  4  in.  where  load 
is  lighter,  as  in  the  feeding  alley.  The 
standing  platform  should  have  a  slope  of 
about  1  in.  toward  gutter,  while  the  clean¬ 
ing  alley  behind  should  slope  toward  gut¬ 
ter  at.  the  rate  of  about  Vi  in.  i*cr  foot. 
( I  utters  should  slope  toward  drains  about 
1  in.  in  25  ft.  to  secure  drainage  when 
flushed  out.  flutters  may  have  a  richer 
mixture  of  mortar  troweled  on  while  they 
are  still  wet  to  make  them  smoother  for 
cleaning.  There  should  he  no  attempt, 
however,  to  make  the  floor  smooth,  as  this 
causes  slipping. 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you've  a.  n\aivs  work  to  do  — 

wear  Towers  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKERS 

A.J. tower  co. 


Big  Money  made  on  small  Investment. 
Demand  for  cider  greater  t  liau  ever. 
Quick,  clean  protlts  with  litt  le  labor  /?! 
aud  expense  Sixes  up  to  460  bbla  /  JH 

ituily.  a l*o  lt*od  Power  1*ii>»„*  r 

1  lorCidor. Cirmpo  Juioo,  Fruit*,  etc.,  1 
snd  a  full  lino  of  ncoAMorico, 
snob  «"  ill  US'  nvnpomtors. 
pastcurilrr*  rto.  Nuw  Cider 
ProMOAtAlus  *ivo»fuUilutiul*.  | 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

'3/ Lincoln  At*.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio  U 


illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  tia-feh 


Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Tostiug,  Pa  blow. . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking,  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  aud  Fisk ....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Waugh. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  price#  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Sot 
up  any  place.  Send  potstul  tor 
Garage  Book,  (showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

<423-473  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 

FREE 

Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 

Roo "  Cluster  Metal  Shingle*.  V-Crlmp.  Corro 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Pointed  or  Galvanized  Roof 
mgr.  Siding*.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yo\ 
at  Rock-Bottom  Knctory  Price".  Save  money— ge 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  ureal  durability— many  runt  outers  report  15  an 
20  years'  service. Guaranteed  tire  and  lightning  prool 

Free  Roofing  Bool 

i  Get  our  wonderfull 
low  prices  und  fre 
Bnmpiss.WcseU  dirve 
to  you  und  save  you  a 
in-between  dealer' 
profitr  Auk  for  Book 
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For  Lighting 


For  Cooking 


For  Ironing 


For  Water  Heating 


A  Gas  Well  to  Light,  Cook 
and  Iron  for  You 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Simplest  and  Most  Economical 
Automatic  System 

Don’t  put  money  into  any  system  until 
you  have  thoroughly  investigated  the 
COLT.  See  how  simple  it  works.  Just 
run  water  into  the  water  chambers  and 
pour  carbide  (a  gas-filled  compound)  into 
the  hopper  of  the  COLT.  The  machine 
does  all  the  rest — mixes  the  carbide  auto¬ 
matically  with  water,  releasing  this  mar¬ 
velous  gas.  A ’o  expensive  parts  to 
replace  in  a  short  time — mainten¬ 
ance  practically  nothing .  Nothing  to 
adjust.  The  only  attention  required  is 
some  carbide  and  water  once  in  a  while. 
Gas  is  generated  when  you  need  it,  and 
only  as  you  need  it.  No  waste. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


TTRQM  that  simple  out-of-the-way 
-L  tank  you  see  pictured  in  the  back 
yard  comes  the  most  remarkable  servant 
you  can  employ — carbide  gas;  the  won¬ 
der  gas  of  the  age.  An  artificial,  non- 
poisonous  gas. 


Produces  wherever  you  want  it — in  your 
home,  outbuildings  and  barn — a  clear, 
flicker  less  light  so  mellow,  radiant  and 
restful  as  to  rival  sunlight.  No  constant 
replacement  of  chimneys  or  bulbs.  You 
don't  even  use  matches  in  lighting! 
With  this  light  one  user  increased  egg 
laying  from  10  to  100  eggs  a  day.  That 
plants  grow  under  carbide  light  has  been 
conclusively  established  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Makes  Cooking  Easy  — 
the  Kitchen  Cool 

To  the  kitchen  it  brings  you  the  hottest 
cooking  flame.  Clean  and  orderless — you 
can  draw  a  white  cloth  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pan  after  usage  and  not  soil  it. 
Boils,  broils  or  fries  the  meal  in  one- third 
the  time.  When  carbide  gas  is  used  no 
coal,  wood  and  ash  carrying.  Your  wife 
can  work  in  shade  tree  coolness  on  the 

hottest  day.  No  fussing,  prim-  _ 

ing  or  adjusting  —  fuel  at  the  n  A  ^ 
fingers*  touch.  Quickly  heats  *  A 
water  for  dish  washing,  shav-  A  V 
ing  and  bathing.  Gives  you  an  x 

even,  sustained  heat  for  ironing 
— a  time  saver.  All  these  won-  « 

derful  city  conveniences  from  D 

that  simple,  out-of-the-way  un 

tank  — THE  COLT  LIGHT- 
ING  and  COOKING  PLANT.  DC 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 


From  Factory  to  Farm 

Sold  direct  to  you  by  COLT  solicitors — 
no  distributors  or  dealers  to  take  a  profit. 
This  applies  everywhere,  from  coast  to 
coast,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  A  light¬ 
ing  and  cooking  plant  tested  and  proven 
by  many  years  of  service,  and  sold  by  a 
responsible  concern  doing  business  with 
the  farmer  for  a  generation. 

Send  Postal  Card  Today 
- i  for  Full  Story 


NO 

MONEY 

DOWN 


More  than  341,000  farmers 
own  carbide  gas  systems — you 
should  hear  them  praise  it.  No 
more  wick  trimming,  lamp  fill¬ 
ing  and  cleaning;  no  more 
stuffy,  stifling  kitchens  and  bur¬ 
dens — gas  on  tap.  Getth  e  full 
COLT  story — send  a  postal  to¬ 
day,  now. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Here  it  is  the  night  of  April  1,  and 
Spring  has  surely  run  true  to  tradition. 
The  rain  came  in  Hoods  last  night.  Then 
this  morning  the  sun  broke  through 
bright  and  smiling.  We  were  all  ready 
for  a  beautiful  day,  but  Spring  fooled  us 
again,  and  here  we  are  with  a  wild,  biting 
wind  and  something  like  a  combination 
of  bail  and  snow  which  cuts  like  bullets. 
Well,  it’s  all  in  the  April  fool  game,  ap¬ 
parently.  I  succeeded  in  "catching”  our 
family.  After  supper  I  told  a  thrilling 
story  of  a  strange  wild  animal,  which  at¬ 
tacked  a  child.  Men  rushed  to  the  rescue 
and  drove  the  beast  away,  but  they  found 
the  child  unconscious.  By  this  time  I  had 
all  our  folks,  from  little  Rose  up.  wild- 
eyed  and  expectant.  The  child  finally 
struggled  back  to  life,  and  they  all  gath¬ 
ered  around  to  catch  her  first  words.  She 
gazed  at  them  for  a  moment  and  then 
said  : 

"What  happens  on  April  1?” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  groans  around 
our  fire,  and  I  wen t.  hack  to  my  book, 
remarking  that  these  young  folks  are  not 
1'iite  so  smart  after  all.  Hut  there  was 
a  base  conspiracy  being  worked  out. 
After  a  little  Cherry-top  went  out,  appar¬ 
ently  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Soon  he 
•  appeared  with  waving  arms,  shouting: 
"Coijnp !  Come !  Quick !”  All  hands 
•ushed  out  after  him.  even  Mother  jump¬ 
ing  from  her  comfortable  chair.  I  knew 
would  require  some  great  excitement 
cc  make  her  run  as  she  did.  I  confess 
that  I  ran  after  them.  The  front  door 
was  open,  and  all  the  family  gathered 
beside  it  in  great  excitement. 

A  fire  or  a  hold-up?  No;  just  as  I  got 
to  the  door  there  was  a  loud  chorus  of: 

"April  fool!” 

I  confess  that  I  felt  it  was  an  appro¬ 
priate  title.  As  little  Rose  danced  glee¬ 
fully  before  me,  I  thought  I  would  try 
her.  So  I  tried  to  put  on  an  injured  look 
as  I  said-: 

“Oh.  little  Rose.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  sit.  there  and  let.  f  hern  plot  to  fool 
rni* — when  I  couldn’t  hear  what  they 
wore  saying.  Is  my  little  girl  a  conspir¬ 
ator?" 

It  was  something  of  a  struggle  for  her, 
hut  she  finally  made  it  out. 

“Oh,  it  was  only  April  fool;  and  didn’t 
you  fool  us?” 

Surely,  I  must  take  the  same  sporting 
tonic  I  pour  out  for  others. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course,  I  know  that  some  dignified 
people  who  read*  this  will  say  it  is  very 
small  business  for  grown-up  folks  to  in¬ 
dulge  in.  Well,  one  great  advantage  of 
1  ving  the  life  ,»f  a  farmer  is  that  you  are 
not  obliged  to  be  dignified.  You  can  be 
natural,  and  you  can  enjoy  the  follies  and 
fancies  of  youth  with  vour  children. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  book,  “If 
"Winter  Comes.”  will  remember  how  Mark 
Sabre  was  a  man  of  humor,  who  kept 
himself  fresh  and  young  through  his  little 
jokes  and  fancies.  His  wife  had  no  more 
sense  of  humor  than  a  gate  post :  not  as 
much,  in  fact.  Her  life  was  so  serious 
that  it  grew  narrow  and  selfish.  She  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  her  husband’s  life,  when 
she  might  have  made  a  great  man  of  him. 
I  thought  about  all  this  as  I  came  hack 
to  my  book,  after  running  to  the  “fire.” 
Little  Rose  came  and  climbed  on  my 
knee,  as  if  to  makje  up  for  joining  the 
conspirators,  and  she  pushed  my  book 
away  as  if  it  were  a  rival.  I  am  glad 
she  did,  for  as  we  sat  there  mv  mind 
went  back  to  another  “April  fool”  night, 
when  a  certain  young  man  with  whom 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  played  the 
part,  of  political  issue.  Wie  will  let  this 
young  man  tell  his  own  story ;  hut.  first 
shake  up  that  fire  and  bring  in  that  bas¬ 
ket  of  apples  outside.  Don’t  lot.  that  dog 
lie  on  the  concrete  before  the  fire.  Why 
not  give  him  that  old  coat  for  a  bed? 
Thepe’s  that  tiger  cat  at  the  window! 
I  know'  that  cats  ought,  to  he  killing  rats 
at.  the  barn ;  but  why  not  fool  him  once 
with  a  warm  nest,  by  the  fire? 

*  *  *  *  * 

"Well,  sir,  many  years  ago  I  taught  a 
Wiuter  school  in  a  Western  State.  Wolf 
Creek  district  was  six  miles  from  town  : 
the  roads  were  clay,  and  that  doubled  the 
distance.  ‘Little  red  schoolhouse?’  I 
never  knew  what  the  original  color  was. 
It  had  not  been  painted  for  years.  There 
was  one  room,  into  which  about  40  pupils 
crowded.  I  had  classes  all  the  way  from 
little  tots  who  could  not  tell  A  from  B  to 
three  big  corn-huskers  who  studied  alge¬ 
bra.  I  got  $25  a  month,  served  as  my 
own  janitor,  and  ’hoarded  around’ — (hat 
is.  I  spent  a  week  with  each  family.  I 
got  to  be  a  political  issue  ov,er  the  spell¬ 
ing  book.  The  long-established  custom 
was  for  alf  the  larger  pupils  to  stand  up 
in  a  row  and  spell  the  words  out  loud. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  useless- 
exercise.  for  few  people  have  any  great 
use  for  orthography,  except  in  writing.  I 
found  there  were  people  in  my  school  who 
could  ‘spell  down’  the  district,  yet  when 
they  came  to  write  a  letter,  they  made  the 
most,  foolish  blunders  in  spelling.  So, 
instead  of  having  the  pupils  stand  up  and 
shout  the  letters,  I  had  them  all  write  the 
words  as  I  gave  them  out,  thus  combining 
the  writing  and  spelling  in  one  exercise. 
1  started  this,  and  then  the  storm  broke. 
I  never  knew  until  that  day  wlifit  school 
polities  would  mean.  1  was  hoarding 
that  week  with  Henry  Johnson.  Old 
Grandfather  firayhnm,  his  father-in-law, 
hud  two  chief  reasons  for  being  proud — 
he  was  a  Democrat  ami  he  bailed  from 
^Hjoharie  Co..  N.  Y, 


“  ‘Well,  sir,’  lie  would  say.  ‘there  may 
be  some  nlnccs  in  the  world  worth  living 
in,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  an  earthly 
paradise  is  old  Squeery  Co.,  N.  Y.  That’s 
the  place  where  they  raise  grown-up  men. 
Always  goes  Democratic  and  always  will. 
There  ain’t  no  Republicans  up  there  out¬ 
side  of  jail.  What  county  was  it  that 
viz  up  and  made  them  patroons  come  to 
time?  It  was  Squeery  County.’ 

“The  old  man  usually  reserved  his  lec¬ 
tures  for  the  supper  table,  and  that  night 
he  hardly  finished  saying  grace  before  he 
began  on  the  sin  of  changing  the  plan  of 
teaching  spelling. 

"  ‘I'd  like  to  sec  a  man  propose  such 
mi  outrage  back  in  old  Squeery  County! 
We’d  ride  him  out  on  a  rail.’ 

“To  my  surprise,  Henry  Johnson  was 
a  Republican,  and.  therefore,  be  f-avored 
the  new  plan.  After  supper  I  went  out 
to  the  bam  to  help  him  feed  the  sheep. 

“  ‘I’ll  stand  by  you,’  he  said,  ‘because 
these  rural  Democrats  represent  the  low¬ 
est  type  of  humanity.* 

"When  we  went  back  to  the  house  old 
grandpa  gave  his  final  arguument. 

“  ‘No  one  but  a  Republican  would  sup¬ 
port  such  an  outrage  as  you  propose  and 
who  ever  saw  a  Republican  who  wouldn’t 
steal  your  clothes  if  he  got  a  chance?’ 

*  $  *  *  * 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  the 
teacher  and  his  methods  represented  the 
issue,  the  people  for  the  most  pail  di¬ 
vided  according  to  their  political  parties. 
One  man  stopped  me  on  the  road  with: 

“  T  favor  mouth  spelling,  hut  darn  a 
Democrat.  1  won’t  vote  for  any  member 
of  that  party.’ 

“The  test  of  strength  came  over  the 
election  of  school  trustee,  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  at  the  schoolhousc  that 
night.  It  was  April  1.  and  much  sucli 
a  night  as  this,  only  in  place  of  our  solid, 
hard  roads  there  was  a  deep  sea  of  mud 
between  the  road  fences.  Every  voter  in 
the  district  turned  out.  Even  Grandpa 
(rrayam  sat  by  the  stove  well  wrapped  in 
a  blanket. 

"I  ought  not  to  expose  myself  on  such 
a  night,  but  back  in  old!  Squeery  County 
afore  now  I’ve  seen  these  Republicans  try 
to  steal  an  election — and  here  1  be.' 

"In  order  that  there,  should  be  no  po¬ 
litical  advantage  on  either  side,  the  one 
Prohibitionist,  in  the  district  was  elected 
chairman,  and  the  one.  Green  backer  secre¬ 
tary.  We  had  to  listen  to  a  long  temper¬ 
ance  speech  from  the  chairman,  but  finally 
nominations  were  in  order. 

“  ‘Gents,  I  nominate  Ezra  Mann,’  spoke 
up  a  big  farmer  from  the  west  end  nf  the 
township.  ‘There  ain’t  Uo  frills  on  him. 
He  takes  his  spelling  like  he  does  his  med¬ 
icine — standing  up,  and,  what’s  more,  he’s 
a  good  Democrat.’ 

“Then  up  stood  a  little  man  with  a 
baby  in  his  arms.  His  wife,  a  Democrat, 
was  at  home  with  the  rest  of  the  brood. 
His  share  of  nursery  work  was  to  mix 
babies  with  ballots. 

“  Y  nominate  Tom  Harris.  We  don’t 
write  letters  standing  up.  We  sit  down 
to  do  it.  Ain’t  we  got  to  learn  how  to 
do  it  natural?  Toni  Harris  is  an  old  sol¬ 
dier.  When  the  old  Hag  11  aimed,  he  joined 
the  army,  he  didn’t  make  a  run  for 
Canada !’  ” 

“The  issue  was  thus  made  clear,  and 
the  voting  began.  Each  one  wrote  his 
ballot  and  walked  up  and  dropped*  it  in 
the  hat.  We  all  watched  the  count,  and 
it  was  u  very  solemn  moment  when  the 
chairman  pounded  on  the  table  aud  made 
his  announcement, 

‘  ‘Total  number  of  votes  cast  27,  of 
which  Thomas  Harris  has  14  and  Ezra 
Mann  13.’ 

“‘Glory  hallelujah!’  shouted  the  man 
who  nominated  Harris.  The  Lord  has 
triumphed  over  his  enemies.  His  people 
are  free!  I’m  going  home  to  tell  the 
woman  that,  the  country’s  safe,’  and,  gath¬ 
ering  up  his  baby,  he  tramped  out  with 
one  of  his  neighbors.  It.  proved  a  mistake, 
for  these  two  Harris  supporters  to  leave, 
before  it  was  all  over. 

“Old  Grandpa  Grayhani  had  to  have  the 
awful  news  repeated  before  be  would  be¬ 
lieve  it.  He  put  on  his  spectacles  and 
read  the  figures. 

“  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘old  Squeery  County 
would  look  just  like  heaven  tonight,  if  I 
was  there,  because  such  an  outrage  as 
that  never  could  happen.  No  Republican 
could  be  elected  in  Squeery  County.  The 
race  is  dying  out.’ 

“Then  a  dapper  young  man  got  on  his 
feet.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  from  the 
county  town.  Here  was  his  chance,  to 
gain  a  little  support  in  bis  canvass  for 
county  clerk. 

“  ‘Gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘this  is  a  fateful 
occasion.  If  Wolf  Creek  is  permitted  to 
go  Republican,  we  may  start  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  will  sweep  county.  State  and 
nation  into  black  radicalism.  I  offer  my 
services  as  your  attorney,  and  demand  the 
right  to  scrutinize  those  ballots.’  - 

“With  the  loss  of  the  Harris  support¬ 
ers,  they  voted  him  the  right,  and  finally, 
with  a  dramatic  flourish,  he  held  up  one 
ballot.  It.  was  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
some  voter  had  written  in  a  straggling 
hand — ‘Tom  Hairs.’  This,  of  course,  was 
an  argument  in  favor  of  my  now  system, 
but  when  did  argument  interfere  with 
politics  and  not.  sustain  a  knockout?  The 
lawyer  argued  from  this  that,  the  vote 
should  read  Harris,  13,  Mann,  13;  Hairs. 
1.  Consequently  it  was  a  tie.  Another 
ballot,  would  have  given  Mann  one  ma¬ 
jority.  hut  the  Republicans  were  alive, 
and  they  sent  a  hoy  after  the  man  with 
the  baby.  This  boy  broke  into  the  kitchen 
just  after  the  Republican  had  given  the 
baby  to  his  Democratic  wife. 

“  ‘The  Democrats  are  stealing  the  elec¬ 
tion!’  screamed  the  hoy.  aud  back  came 


Profitable  Farming 


Your  farm  is  worth  to  you  just 
what  it  will  produce  in  crops. 

Whether  you  market  your  grain 
and  hay,  or  feed 
it  to  live  stock, 
your  profits  are 
determined  by 
your  yield. 

Every  bushel  of 
corn  or  ton  of 
hay  you  get 
above  the  cost  of 
production  means  profit. 

Fertilizers  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  because  they  increase  the 
yield  with  the  same  amount  of 
labor. 

You  not  only  will  get  more 
bushels  of  corn,  more  tons  of  silage 


per  acre,  but  each  bushel  or  ton 
will  have  greater  feeding  value. 

USE  V-C  FERTILIZERS  and  in¬ 
sure  interest  on 
your  investment 
in  land,  labor  and 
equipment,  by 
large  yields  of 
high  quality 
crops. 

Write  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service 
Bureau  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  use  fertilizers  most  profitably. 

Ask  for  our  Y-C  Crop  Book  on 
Corn  Growing.  Address  any  V-C 
office. 


V-C 

Fertilizers 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind 
New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


INCORPORATED 

V-C  Sales  Offices 

Alexandria,  Va.  Columbia.  S.  C.  Columbus,  Ga. 

Durham.  N.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga.  .Gainesville,  Fla. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  Athens.  Ga.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Savannah,  Ga.  Sanford,  Fla. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sit.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mobile.  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Jackaou,  Miss. 


Sold  through  your  local 
lordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 


Limestone  Pulverizers 


O.  B.WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Garden  and  Spray  Hose 

EVERY  FOOT  GUARANTEED 
For  Homes.  Estates,  Florists.  Nurseries,  Coun¬ 
try  Clubs  and  Orchardists. 

Per  ft. 

Best  Quality  lt*<!  Cor.  or  Smooth  Molded.  .1614 
Best  Quality  Black  Corrugated  Molded...  .16 
One  Braid  Corrugated  Molded . . . 13 


Best  Quality  Blark  Wrapped,  7-ply. . 17 

Best  Quality  Black  Wrapped,  fi  ply . 14 


AH  prices  quoted  cover  :,i  -Inch  hose. 

’.•.•inch  hose  lie  per  foot  less;  %-ineh  lc  less. 
Molded  hose  up  to  600  feet  in  one  piece. 
Wrapped  hose  up  to  50  reet  in  one  piece. 

%  inch  5-ply  Spray  I  (one . 14  per  ft. 

Vi-inch  5-ply  Spwiy  Hose . 16  per  ft. 

Guaranteed  to  withstand  action  of  Fish  Oil, 
Paris  Green,  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  other  spray¬ 
ing  lotions.  Prices  cover  delivery  free  within 
Third  Postal  Zone.  Bond  M.  O.  or  Express 
Order,  or  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

CHARLES  C.  KERNER.  INC. 

41  Warren  Street  New  York  City 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking.  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-6 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Food  for  Plants 
To  Stimulate  Rapid  Growth 

The  ELEPHANT  BRAND  UNIVERSAL  FERTILIZER  will 

strengthen  and  give  hardiness  to  your  plants.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

Specially  prepared,  in  convenient  form,  for  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladioli  and  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 

SPECIAL  Send  $1.00  for  5  regular  25c  size  packages, 

INTRODUCTORY  sent  postpaid  within  300  miles  radius.  Add 
OFFER  20c  extra  postage  for  over  300  miles  radius- 

INDEPENDENT  CHEMICAL  CO. 

87  Dey  Street  Dept.  B  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Spraying  with  Pyrox 
kills  bugs;  prevents  blight 
and  many  rots;  invigorates 
the  vines  and  makes  them 
produce  bigger,  finer  tubers. 
By  combining  a  powerful 
fungicide  with  a  deadly 
poison,  it  gives  extra  crop- 
insurance  at  no  extra  labor 
cost.  Thousands  of  potato 
igrowers  use  Pyrox,  and  give 
their  dollars-and-cents  “rea* 
sons  why”  in  the  Pyrox 
Book. 

Free  Pyrox  Booh 
send  for  it  now 


Pyrox  mixes  thoroughly;  does 
not  clog  the  finest  nozzles;  when 
dry,  sticks  like  paint.  The 
present  formula  has  grown  out 
of  our  23  years  experience.  It 
makes  Pyrox  better  than  It  eves; 
was. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’*,  write 
our  nearest  office.  But  send 
now  for  Pyrox  Book  and  read 
what  enthusiastic  user »  eay. 


Bowker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.j  New  York  City 
Baltimore.  Md.  Chicago,  1U. 


I 


u  TWs  C4P — 4 
•  Nozzle 

I  Won't  Clog  ||^ — ga 

Here's  a  nozzle  Vjji"' ~SSd 
that  saves  your 
time  and  your 

O  temper.  The  patent  screen 

B  strains  out  all  the  sediment. 

There's  no  bothersome  clogging,  no 
wasted  solution  when  you  use 


You  need  only  srnirio  the  nozzle  and 
the  Auto-Spray  puts  on  a  fine  mist  or 
oolid  Htri>nnj.  A  tilisht  prenmiro 
of  the  thumb  starts  and  shuts 
off  tha  flow  Of  solution.  Every 
infill  firmer,  gardaner  and  home 

rMETJIl  inakor#houl<l  have  one.  Nearly 


40  other  styles,  big  sod  littlo. 

Our  Spraying  Citlandu,  pve- 

pared  by  Cornell  Specialist*, 
Will  k»H]i  yuu  ono  mors  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights.  It's 
free.  Send  for  It  today  and 
ask  for  Catalog. 

Ti»e  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

092  M»pl.  st 
^  Rocha. t.r.  N.  V, 


For  hUoht.deitrouIno  buoi.fltat  and  Tieetln.  tprny  tolM  o 
Red  Jaekct  or  Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  et 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


Strong  constant  pressure  drives  linn  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage— above  and  below. 
Spray  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables—  s.  1  or  6  rowa  hi 


once.  No  oust  for 
power.  Don't  buy  any 
•prayer  until  you  know 
the  OSPRAYMO  I.lmv 
Includes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprsyer*.  Write  direct 
today  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

Dept,  i 

I  Elmira.  N.  V. 


this  voter  on  the  run.  That  made  it  a 
tie,  and  everyone  knew  it.  and  the  young 
lawyer  suggested  that  they  toss  a  coin 
for  it.  Both  sides  were  afraid  ot  another 
ballot.  The  It « it bl leans  held  a  caucus  in 
one  corner,  while  the  Democrats  went 
outside  for  discussion.  The  Republicans 
finally  agreed  to  toss  if  they  could  provide 
the  coin.  The  Democrats  agreed  to  this 
if  Jed  Ba  scorn  could  toss  it.  Jed  had 
a  crooked  thumb,  which  made  a  coin  cut 
more  curves  in  the  air  than  a  champion 
pitcher  can  put  on  a  ball.  A  silver  quar¬ 
ter  with  a  suspicious  nick  at  the  edge 
was  produced,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
face  of  the  woman  meant  heads  and  the 
eagle  tails.  In  case  the  coin  did  not  lie 
flat,  on  the  ground,  it  was  ‘caw-caw,’  or 
neutral. 

Jed  shot  the  coin  out  of  his  crooked 
thumb,  and  Tom  Harris  called  “beads.” 
The  coin  nearly  touched  the  ceiling,  and 
as  it.  came  down  went  rolling  along  the 
floor,  with  the  entire  company  chasing 
after  it.  There  never  was  such  au  erratic 
coin,  for  it  rolled  across  the  room  and 
half  way  back  again,  then  made  a  quick 
turn,  and  just  as  we  all  expected  it  to 
drop,  rolled  right  into  a  crack  between 
two  boards,  and  fell  out  of  sight  through 
the  floor. 

“A  boy  crawled  in  under  the  school- 
house  with  a  lantern  and  found  the  quar¬ 
ter  standing  on  edge  in  the  mud.  It  was 
‘caw-caw,’  or  neutral.  Neither  side  would 
take  another  chance,  and  it  was  Anally 
decided  that  both  Harris  and  Mann  should 
serve — each  to  have  half  a  vote,  As  they 
could  not  possibly  agree,  they  decided  to 
let  the  teacher  run  the  school  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  a  great  experience.  Few 
will  believe  it,  in  these  modern  times,  yet 


With  Potash 


With  Potash 


Without  Potash 


Without  Potash 


Potash  for  Swamp  Land 

T^VOES  the  corn 


grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one?  The 
small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn  pro¬ 
duced  on  potash  hungry  muck  land. 
When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400  to  800  lbs. 
of  Kainit,  are  broadcasted  on  potash 
hungry  muck,  full  yields  of  sound  corn 
are  produced. 

F or  onions,  on  such  lands,  100  to  200  lbs. 
per  acre  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  is  the 
right  amount  to  produce  full  yields  of 
sound  onions  that  ripen  normally  and 
keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Now  it  can  be  bought  for 
very  much  less.  It  will  help  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  and  greatly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  your  crops.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  if  ' you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
insist  on  having  it. 


Forcing  Darwin  Tulips  and  Gladioli 

T  have  a  small  greenhouse  that  is  idle 
after  October  20  each  Fall.  If  I  planted 
it  to  Darwin  tulips  and  let  it  freeze  tip 
until  February  1,  could  I  then  slowly 
force  them  to  bring  in  a  crop  about 
Easter?  I  notice  at  this  date  they  are 
coming  in  the  market,  and  I  wondered  if 
the  above  plan  would  prove  a  success. 
My  house  has  all  solid  beds,  with  4  to  8 
ft.  head  room,  and  is  not  used  during  the 
Winter  months.  j.  v.  c. 

The  suggestion  for  forcing  Darwin  tu¬ 
lips  in  a  vacant  greenhouse  is  all  right. 
They  would  not  dare  be  planted  too  early. 
They  should  be  kept  frozen  for  some  time, 
and  not  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw,  if 
possible.  Towards  Spring  they  will  begin 
showing  through  the  ground,  while  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  sur¬ 
face  each  night. 

Gladioli  in  a  similar  house  will  possibly 
be  a  more  profitable  crop.  The  bulbs 
should  not  be  planted  before  February 
1-15.  or  the  larger  percent  of  them  will 
come  blind.  They  can  be  planted  3x6  in. 
apart.  This  will  appear  entirely-  too  close 
to  the  majority  of  growers,  but  experience 
shows  that  it  is  not.  Just,  as  good  flow¬ 
ers  can  be  grown  at  this  distance,  and 
four  times  as  many  as  where  the  distance 
is  8x9,  as  some  growers  necommend. 

e.  j.  w. 


SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


POTASH  PAYS 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 

A  NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 
■51  CATALOO  FREE 
JT  DEALERS  WANTEO 

^PRIEND^CQ 

C45PORT .  W  Y. 
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At  Treelands,  a  farm  of  Pulteuev  town¬ 
ship,  stands  an  apple  tree,  the  trunk  of 
Which  a  foot  from  the  ground  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  9  ft.  6  in.  Five  feet  higher 
the  body  divides  into  five  branches,  each 
as  large  as  a  tree  of  common  size.  This 
trqe  is  one  of  an  orchard  of  eight  acres 
planted  in  the  year  1800.  The  natural 
fruit  was  a  sour  russet  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions;  but  after  its  purchase  in  1812  by 
forebears  of  tlm  present  owner,  nil  five 
branches  were  grafted  to  the  Rare-ripe. 
The  ridges  thus  caused  are  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Four  generations  of  the  same 
family  have  eaten  fruit  from  the  Rare¬ 
ripe  grafts.  Thto  Summer  of  1920  was. 
perhaps,  the  tree’s  banner  season,  as  over 
ofli  bu.  of  apples  were  its  contribution  to 
the  year’s  abundance.  Said  apples  have 
always  been  uniformly  free  from  disease 
and  insect,  life.  As  the  tree  receives  con¬ 
siderable  smoke  from  a  nearby  kitchen 
chimney,  spraying  has  never  been  neces¬ 
sary.  Y\  bile  a  violent  windstorm  the 
past  year  broke  many  branches,  destroy¬ 
ing  much  of  its  beauty  and  symmetry,  it 
remains  a  living  monument  to  pioneer 
industry  and  endurance. 

On  another  farm  of  the  same  locality 
grows  a  magnificent  elm.  measuring  22  ft. 
at  its  base.  Its  origin  must  have  been 
a  tiny  seed  dropped  into  a  pine  stump,  a 
portion  of  which  is  securely  held  by  the 
elm’s  gnarled  roots.  Spreading  branches 
form  an  immense  flattened  top.  the  shade 
of  which  protects  an  area  of  ne.arlv  5  000 
sq.  ft.  Before  the  closing  of  the  little 
white  church  in  the  vaRey.  the  old  elm 
made  a  favorite  picnic  ground  for  Sunday 
schools,  but  now  it  serves  a  more  unique 
purpose,  for  it  has  become  a  storehouse 
for  many  squirrels.  From  the  black  wal¬ 
nut  of  the  vicinity  bushels  of  uufs  are 
gat  honed  yearly  by  these  chattering  red¬ 
coats  and  deposited  in  the  thousands  of 
branch-formed  angles,  and  even  in  the 
f'W}  bark  of  tbe  elm.  On  sunnv  davs 
ui  u  inter  the  stockholders  transfer  their 
property  to  vacant  houses  or  other  ren- 
dezvous.  merrily  scurrying  to  and  fro. 
M  dh  the  coming  of  Spring  the  last  squir- 
rel  w,th  the  last  nut  vanishes,  to  reappear 
with  the  Autumn  season.  e.  l.  c 


MARKAY 


One  of  the  eeveu  attractive 
styled  in  the  new  Lauiulrv-Shrunk 


HALLMARK 

^  ,  SEMI-SOFT  COLLARS 

They  have  all  the  laumlry  economy  of  soft  collars. 
They  fit  before  and  after  laundering;  will  not  wilt; 
will  not  shrink  and  are  wonderfully  good  style. 
A»k  your  dealer. 

HALL  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALL-MARK  Shirts,  HALLMARK 
Underwear  and  SL1DEWELL  Collars. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  t  he  Universe  I  Postal  Union,  $2  04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!-a  marks,  or  in  hi  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  >1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
pible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilTerenees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest* 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not  We  willingly  use  Our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cates  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transaction*  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent,  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kdral  New- 
YORKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


If  a  woman  is  truly  unable  to  afford  the  $1  necessary 
for  membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  can  she  be  barred 
from  attending  the  meetings  where  demonstrations  are 
being  carried  on?  There  is  one  sueli  poor  woman  in  our 
community  who  enjoys  attending  these  meetings,  and 
some  of  the  “snobs"  voted  to  charge  15  cents  a  meeting 
to  outsiders.  This  was  done  solely  to  keep  her  at  home, 
or  from  these  meetings.  I.  G.  s. 

Maine. 

BUT  how  do  you  know  this  was  clone  for  any 
such  purpose?  The  only  reason  for  existence 
that  a  Farm  Bureau  can  ever  give  is  the  big  and 
broad  one  of  serving  all  country  people.  It  is  partly 
supported  by  public  money — which  all  taxpayers 
help  to  furnish.  Of  course  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Orange  or  any  other  similar  organization,  has  a  full 
right  to  charge  admission  to  its  entertainments,  and 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  this  Bureau  would 
make  a  charge  just  to  keep  one  woman  from  attend¬ 
ing.  There  must  he  something  else  about  this — 
something  not  reported,  for  we  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Farm  Bureau  could  possibly  be  as 
small  as  this  statement  would  indicate. 

* 


NOT  long  ago  we  gave  a  note  about  the  delivery 
of  mail  to  husband  or  wife.  There  have  been 


many  eases  of  trouble  where  a  wife  or  husband 
undertook  to  open  mail  addressed  to  the  other.  A 
correspondent  sends  us  the  following  section  of  the 
postal  lawTs  and  regulations  covering  this  point: 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  can  control  the  delivery  of 
matter  addressed  to  the  other.  When  so  instructed,  a 
postmaster  must  refuse  to  deliver  letters  to  the  husband 
which  are  addressed  to  the  wife,  or  those  to  the  wife 
which  are  addressed  to  the  husband.  In  the  absence  of 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  the  wife's  letters  should  he 
placed  in  the  husband’s  box  and  delivered  to  him  with 
his  own  letters,  unless  they  be  known  to  live  separately. 

Thus,  if  either  party  wishes  to  control  their  own 


mail  they  should  instruct  the  postmaster  tor  carrier 


to  deliver  such  mail  direct  to  them. 


WE  are  glad  that  “A  Satisfied  Farmer”  tells  us, 
on  page  546,  about  the  hired  man.  There 
has  been  so  much  complaint  and  fault-finding  that  it 
seems  good  to  have  the  other  side.  We  know  that, 
there  are  such  men  as  this  farmer  tells  about.  We 
have  one  on  our  own  farm,  who  has  been  with  us  for 
10  years  of  faithful  service.  We  are  glad,  too,  that 
this  farmer  is  thankful  that  the  hired  man  has  lit¬ 
tle  children.  The  common  plan  of  regarding  such 
children  about  as  you  would  some  disease  is  all 
wrong.  It.  is  bad  for  the  children,  and  it  is  driving 
the  best  class  of  hired  men  away  from  farming  into 
the  city.  If  this  outcry  against  farm  children  is 
kept  up  it  will  be  considered  something  of  a  crime 
to  have  a  family,  and  we  must  resign  the  future  of 
this  country  to  other  types  of  humanity.  Now  then, 
are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price  which  “A  Satisfied- 
Farmer"  pays  for  his  treasure?  If  you  are,  you  can 
probably  get  one  in  time. 

* 

A  CENTURY  ago  most  men  regarded  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  a  source  of  life  and  power,  but  there 
their  interest  stopped.  Air  was  a  life  necessity,  and 
the  wind  could  turn  the  sails  of  rude  windmills, 
which,  when  harnessed  to  turning  wheels,  gave  pow¬ 
er  for  light  work.  But  no  one  at  that  time  could 
dream  of  the  wonderful  mysteries  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  to  reveal.  By  means  of  the  light  engine 
man  now  flies  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  a 
bird — in  fact,  faster  than  any  bird.  No  one  can. tell 
now  just  what  the  flying  machine  will  develop  into, 
but  we  believe  that  In  time  aerial  travel  will  become 
as  safe  and  as  common  as  that  on  our  present  rail¬ 
roads.  The  air  was  ever  full  of  the  wa-ves  of  sound, 
spreading  out  as  surely  as  the  ripples  on  a  pond  into 
which  a  stone  is  thrown.  For  ages  civilization  was 


held  back  because  men  and  women  lived  in  lonely 
places  where  they  could  not  communicate  with 
others.  Now  thousands  of  homes  are  equipped  with 
a  sensitive  mechanical  ear  which  gathers  these 
sound  waves  and  puts  the  family  in  strange  and 
mysterious  communication  with  distant  and  unseen 
speakers.  And  the  air  we  breathe  is  also  becoming 
a  great  source  of  fertilizer  and  food.  Mammoth 
magnets,  like  giant  fingers,  tipped  with  the  lightning, 
reach  out  into  the  air  and  pull  away  its  nitrogen  for 
the  farmer.  And  this  air  is  also  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  know  this  from  the  hideous  power  of  the 
lightning  When  one  cloud  charged  with  the  electric 
current  tosses  its  awful  load  over  to  another.  Some 
day  men  will  learn  the  secret  of  collecting  this  tre¬ 
mendous  power  from  the  clouds  and  harnessing  it  t) 
do  the  world's  work.  We  can  hardly  realize  that 
when  this  is  done  and  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  power  of  the  ocean  waves,  the  monopoly  of  coal 
and  oil  will  pass  forever.  The  ocean  and  the  air, 
with  their  unlimited  supplies  of  force,  will  provide 
us  with  heat  and  light  and  power.  These  things  are 
to  come  as  surely  as  other  great  marvels  have  been 
worked  out.  and  we  think  the  mighty  forces  which 
are  to  he  harnessed  and  directed  will  eventually  pull 
the  great  cities  apart  and  act  to  develop  the  country. 
There  will  be  in  the  future,  as  the  result  of  what  is 
now  being  worked  out,  a  movement  hack  to  the 
country  which  is  to  carry  the  best  the  city  has  to 
offer,  and  take  away  the  worst  that  the  country  now 
endures. 

* 

THERE  ought  to  lie  a  chance  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  for  some  enterprising  man  to  work  at  general 
gardening.  Most  people  now  realize  that  spraying  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  healthy  trees  and  clean 
fruit.  Yet  the  busy  man  with  a  few  trees  will 
rarely  do  the  work  properly.  He  can  have  his  wood 
sawed,  his  extra  plowing  done,  and  usually  obtain 
pickers  for  his  fruit,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  tlie  spray¬ 
ing  done  properly.  It  looks  as  if  some  man  with  a 
good  outfit  for  spraying  and  dusting  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  it  might  make  a  good  thing 
at  the  business.  No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  are 
already  at  it  There  might  well  be  more  of  them. 

* 


Yesterday’s  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  made  a 
statement  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  New  York 
State  would  be  using  the  so-called  daylight  saving  time 
after  April  30,  and  that  small  towns  which  did  not 
adopt  such  time  last  year  would  be  urged  to  do  so  this 
year;  also  that  there  was  a  bill  before  Congress  to  ex¬ 
tend  daylight  saving  to  all  of  Time  Zone  1.  Will  you 
inform  me  who  framed  the  hill,  and  if  such  n  bill  has 
any  khow  of  being  passed?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
petition  our  representative  to  work  against  said  bill? 

New  York.  h.  b. 

The  New  York  Tribune  cannot  prove  any  sum 
statement.  Tt  is  true  that  New  York  City  and 
some  other  places  will  follow  daylight  saving  as  a 
result  of  local  ordinances,  but  some  of  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  State  are  refusing  to  start  the 
new  time.  In  Syracuse  a  careful  vote  conducted  by 
the  Post-Standard  shows  three  to  one  against  day¬ 
light  saving.  Much  the  same  will  he  true  of  Roch¬ 
ester  and  other  cities  which  are  surrounded  by  farm¬ 
ing  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  our  estimates  show 
that  farmers  are  nine  to  one  against  the  new  time. 
We  understand  there  are  several  hills  before  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  change  the  clock.  None  of  them 
seems  likely  to  pass.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  let  your  Congressman  know  where  you 
stand.  Our  understanding  is  that  Senator  Colder 
advocates  daylight  saving.  One  thing  about  this  is 
that  few  of  the  advocates  of  daylight  saving  care 
enough  about  it  to  fight,  while  those  who  oppose  it 
will  fight  to  the  last. 


H= 

If  I  were  all-powerful  in  the  land  the  soldiers  would 
he  granted  a  part  cash  and  part  time  proposition,  and 
the  war-time  profiteers  would  pay  the  cash  part,  and 
the  slacker  workmen  who  during  that  period  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  conditions  not  to  do  their  part,  but  to  use 
threats  continually  to  force  wages  higher  and  higher, 
and  each  day  give  less  in  return,  would  pay  the  de¬ 
ferred  portion.  Nol  practical.  1  know,  but  it  would 
only  he  justice.  e.  j. 

That  refers  to  the  plan  for  paying  the  soldiers' 
bonus.  We  might,  all  of  us,  just  as  well  face 
the. truth  of  this  matter  right  now.  Whether  it  he 
right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust,  it  is 
evident  that  a  good  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  services  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  some  practical  way.  Even  those  who  oppose 
the  present  bill  on  principle  and  who  can  give  solid 
arguments  against  it  will  be  forced  to  admit,  upon 
investigation,  that  they  are  in  the  minority.  They 
might  just  as  well  recognize  right,  now  that  the 
swing  and  demand  of  youth  is  against  them.  The 
American  way  is  to  let  the  majority  rule.  We  con¬ 
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sider  that  some  form  of  bonus  payment  is  as  sure 
to  come  as  was  the  pension  legislation  after  the 
Civil  War.  We  would  better  all  begin  to  consider 
new  forms  of  taxation  which  will  bear  lightest  upon 
the  common  people.  If.  as  our  friend  suggests,  we 
could  make  the  profiteers  and  the  slackers  pay  it 
we  should  have  a  practical  form  of  justice.  Failing 
in  that,  we  would  tax  luxuries,  amusements  and 
vanities  to  the  limit.  Dogs  and  diamonds,  cigarettes 
and  cut  glass,  perfumes  and  powder  puffs — all  such 
things,  used  chiefly  to  exploit  or  gratify  wealth  or 
expensive  desires,  ought  to  come  first  iu  carrying  the 
new  burden,  and  the  tax  should  be  levied  directly 
upon  those  who  use  these  luxurious  goods,  and  not 
upon  those  who  do  not  use  them.  For  example,  com¬ 
pel  all  those  who  must  wear  diamonds  to  pay  a 
direct,  heavy  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exposing  their 
wealth ! 

* 

EVERY  Spring  comes  anew  the  talk  about  using 
Alfalfa  as  human  food.  Some  of  the  city  writ¬ 
ers  who  never  saw  an  Alfalfa  plant  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  They  figure  out  the  analysis  of  Alfalfa  and 
read  that  it  contains  vitamines.  That  is  enough,  and 
they  soon  have  the  world’s  food  habits  all  made  over 
— on  paper.  The  truth  is  that  young  and  tender  Al¬ 
falfa  does  make  tasty  "greens’’  when  boiled  with 
bacon  or  pork,  like  spinach.  It  tastes  well  and 
makes  good  food  for  those  who  like  it,  hut  that  is 
about  as  far  as  you  can  go.  Efforts  to  use  Alfalfa 
meal  with  flour  in  cooking,  or  ground  Alfalfa  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  have  not  met  with  great  success, 
though  they  are  used  to  some  extent  It  is  about 
time  for  a  new  crop  of  these  stories  to  prove  how 
farmers  can  cut  down  their  living  cost  by  eating 
Alfalfa  and  thus  produce  cheaper  food.  The  best 
way  to  cure  such  writers  of  their  delusion  is  to  turn 
them  loose  at  an  Alfalfa  stack  and  tell  them  to  “root 
hog  or  die.” 

* 

THE  National  Dairy  Council  reports  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  Canton,  Ohio,  designed  to  determine 
whether  advertising  milk  will  increase  sales.  Rec¬ 
ords  were  kept  at  six  places,  and  the  figures  show 
an  increase  of  12%  per  cent  in  three  months.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  Dozens  of  foods  now  sold  to 
the  public  owe  their  popularity  almost  entirely  to 
advertising.  Without  such  publicity  they  would 
have  gained  only  a  small  sale.  The  road  to  the 
public  stomach  runs  through  the  imagination.  You 
cannot  make  a  family  buy  a  new  food  until  you  first 
make  them  believe  that  it  is  novel  and  popular. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  city  people  who 
have  little  idea  that  milk  is  a  food.  They  think  it 
a  luxury — something  to  give  an  appropriate  color 
to  coffee !  And  that  seems  to  be  the  truth  which 
most  people  who  attempt  to  advertise  milk  fail  to 
understand.  We  think  such  advertising  should  he 
direct— right  to  the  point — aimed  not  at  the  well- 
to-do.  but  right  at  the  plain,  middle  class  people, 
who  have  as  their  chief  ambition  a  desire  to  raise 
a  family  of  fine  children. 


Brevities 

It  will  soon  he  time  for  rhubarb. 

“The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  others” ! 

The  heavy  use  of  berries  may  delay  your  burial. 

It  surely  looks  ns  if  farming  had  turned  the  corner 
and  is  now  climbing  up  a  little. 

New  Jersey  is  promised  the  biggest,  peach  crop  in 
her  entire  history,  if  there  is  no  late  freeze. 

And  now  comes  egg-preserving  time — against  a  late 
strike  by  the  hens. 

As  a  fruit  grower,  how  much  would  you  be  willing  to 
pay  a  beekeeper  for  keeping  his  bees  in  your  orchard? 

•  Silage  may  be  nil  right,  but  the  cow  knows  there  is 
good  medicine  in  green  grass. 

Ir  is  remarkable  how  many  patches  of  peanuts  will 
he  planted  in  the  North  this  year.  <  hi  light,  sandy  soil, 
some  of  them  will  get  through. 

Let  us  give  thanks — hut  also  remember  that  the  gro¬ 
cer  and  the  butcher  will  not  accept  thanks  in  payment 
of  their  bills. 

There  is  great  interest  this  year  in  anything  tiiat 
will  lengthen  the  life  of  farm  timbers,  like  fence  posts, 
grape  stakes,  etc.  Creosote  seems  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  thing. 

We  often  have  letters  from  readers  who  think  they 
ran  obtain  damages  when  the  highway  near  their  prop¬ 
erty  is  graded  so  as  to  make  a  deep  out.  The  law  usu¬ 
ally  assumes  that  an  improved  highway  adds  to  the 
value  rif  adjoining  property,  so  that  no  damages  are 
allowed. 

"They  are  the  vultures  on  the  trail  that  are  waiting 
to  pick  up  the  dead,  once  they  fall  by  the  wayside,  and 
the  trouble  with  the  lawyer  is  that  he  does  not.  wait, 
like  the  vulture,  until  life  is  really  gone.  He  usually 
helps  in  the  process  and  does  not  even  show  a  vulture’s 
regard.”  That  is  the  way  one  of  our  readers  describes 
the  shyster  lawyers  who.  in  nearly  every  town,  rob  the 
poor  and  the  unsuspecting. 
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The  New  York  Milk  Situation 

The  one  certain  thin"  about  the  milk  situation  is 
that  it  has  not.  according  to  ail  reports,  affected  the 
city  supplv.  All  the  dealers  report  they  are  getting 
all  the  milk  they  need  and  that  they  could  get  more 
if  needed.  This  simply  indicates  the  full  supply  at 
this  time.  It  is  said  in  the  trade  that  outside  milk 
has  been  offered  for  some  time,  and  is  available  if 
needed.  As  the  season  advances  the  supply  will 
naturally  decrease,  but  this  cannot  be  expected  for 
two  or  three  months  yet.  In  any  event,  the  regular 
territory  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  milk  needed, 
and  an  increase  of  the  supply  from  outside  sources 
would  serve  no  good  purpose  for  anyone. 

The  independent  dealers  are  not  dividing  the  milk 
into  classes.  They  are  inlying,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  on  a  flat  basis  of  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone,  with  the  usual  dif¬ 
ferentials  for  fat  and  freight  and  Grade  A  milk. 

At  the  city  League  office  the  situation  is  reported  as 
entirely  satisfactory.  Dairymen  who  signed  tin*  pool 
contract  hut  arc  situated  where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  ship  have  been  advised  to  ship  cream  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  plants,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  3  lbs. 
fat  for  every  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk.  The  small 
volume  of  cream  received  indicates  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  milk  is  being  handled  in  the  regular 
way.  Tn  the  meantime  the  number  of  signers  is 
reported  as  coming  at  the  rate  of  about  400  a  day,, 
and  the  total  is  now  estimated  to  b<*  about  70.000. 
The  management  expect  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  checks  to  go  to  poolers  next  month.  Out 
of  13G  dealers,  including  some  cheese  patrons,  they 
report  05  having  agreed  to  the  April  terms. 

Reports  from  the  country  indicate  that  in  some 
neighborhoods  producers  of  one  side  or  the  other 
are  driving  some  distance  to  deliver  at  stations  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  it.  In  a  few  cases  they  report  caring 
for  the  milk  at  home. 

A  situation  of  the  kind  is  likely  to  develop  dis¬ 
putes.  but  we  feel  sure  this  will  be  only  temporary. 
It  is  natural  that  differences  should  arise  among 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  men,  but  we  have  faith 
in  the  good  sense  and  good  judgment  of  dairymen 
as  a  class,  and  as  the  excitement  over  this  dispute 
subsides  we  expect  to  see  them  adjust  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  all  work  together  as  a  unit  for  the  good 
of  each  and  the  welfare  of  this  great  dairy  industry. 


The  Hudson  Tunnel  and  its  Possibilities 

The  other  day  a  contract  was  signed  calling  for 
nearly  $20,000,000  to  be  spent  in  digging  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River.  One  entrance  will  be  on 
Manhattan  Island,  the  other  in  Jersey  City.  There 
will  be  double  tracks  each  way  for  passenger  ami 
freight  service,  permitting  40,000  vehicles  to  pass  in 
one  day.  It  will  be  one  of  the  great  engineering 
feats  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  will  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  a  territory  containing 
nearly  20,000,000  people.  The  work  will  not  be  ditli- 
cult  as  such  things  go.  for  the  tunnel  will  he  bored, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  deposit  of  soft  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  t lie  river. 

There  are  farmers  still  hauling  produce  to  New 
York  whose  grandfathers  brought  loads  of  farm 
stuff  to  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  and  hauled 
their  wagons  upon  rude  ferryboats.  Then  they  un¬ 
hitched  their  horses  and  put  them  on  a  crude  horse¬ 
power  which  slowly  turned  the  paddle  wheels  and 
pushed  the  boat  across.  When  this  tunnel  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  farmer  will  load  liis  truck  on  the  farm 
and  drive  without  change  right  into  the  city  market. 
From  a  territory  reaching  out  150  miles  to  the  north, 
Avest  and  south,  swift  trucks  will  run  over  our  hard 
roads,  carrying  great  loads  of  produce,  which  in  for¬ 
mer  years  have  come  by  railroad,  with  costly  trans¬ 
fer  in  New  Jersey.  Without  change  or  transfer 
these  loads  will  run  swiftly  under  the  river  into 
great  terminal  markets,  where  food  will  be  sold 
direct  to  the  people. 

And  this  new  tunnel  will  do  more  than  provide  an 
opportunity  to  bring  food  and  fuel  into  the  city.  It 
will  give  the  swarming  millions  Avho  are  now 
crowded  upon  a  narrow  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  an  opportunity  to  breathe  and  lind 
homes.  For  with  this  new  method  of  transportation 
great  swarms  of  human  beings,  while  retaining 
their  work  in  the  city,  will  spread  out  over  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  Southern  New  York,  and  find  new 
homes  among  the  hills.  The  present  army  of  com¬ 
muters  will  be  multiplied  by  live  or  10.  The  housing 
problem  in  New  York  will  be  settled,  and  we  shall 
have  a  uetw  type  of  city  man — one  who  knows  more 
about  the  country,  and  who  will  grow  to  have  a 
kindlier  interest  in  the  farmer. 

The  daily  papers  have  discussed  the  industrial  and 
financial  benefits  to  follow  the  completion  of  this 


tunnel.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  social  and  political 
effects  which  are  to  result  from  it  will  be  even 
greater.  There  is  great  national  danger  in  the  herd¬ 
ing  of  the  jumbled-up  mass  of  human  beings  now 
crowded  at  the  Hudson’s  mouth.  We  have  started 
along  the  way  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
great  cities  of  olden  time.  This  tunnel  will  help  t<> 
relieve  the  situation  by  bringing  New  York  closer 
to  the  country,  and  scattering  a  large  proportion  of 
the  city  workers  out  among  the  hills.  There  Avill 
thus  he  created  a  better  idea  of-  what  country  life 
means,  and  a  more  tolerant  spirit  toward  country 
people  and  country  habits. 

The  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange 

George  Hildebrand  is  again  back  as  manager  of 
the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange.  He  was  the 
first  manager  of  this  exchange,  and  served  it  from 
1912  to  1014.  Later  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Marti n sburg  Fruit  Exchange  of  Virginia.  He  also 
served  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  during  1017-18,  and  in  other  similar  capacities 
since.  Mr.  Hildebrand  is  AA'ell  equipped  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Hudson  River  Exchange.  His 
experience  since  he  left  it.  has  been  helpful.  He  is 
a  worker,  and  be  knows  the  business,  lie  has  an 
association  of  400  liigh-elass  fruit  growers  in  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  fruit  sections  of  the  country. 
We  look  for  a  big  year  for  the  Hudson  River  Fruit 
Exchange. 


Failure  of  a  National  Bank 

The  Second  National  Bank*  at  Elkton,  Md.,  is  closed 
since  January.  At  first  it  was  said  that  it  closed  be¬ 
cause  a  run  on  it  had  developed  through  an  unfounded 
rumor,  and  that  it  would  shortly  reopen.  Now  it  has 
been  taken  in  band  by  the  National  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  for  liquidation. 

I  have  some  hard-earned  money  in  the  bank  on 
deposit.  The  hank  belonged  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  1  supposed  every  National  bank  was  backed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  That  impression 
was  given  me  at  one  of  the  political  meetings  held  here. 

It  is  not  a  big  bank,  but  it  lias  gathered  up  a  lot  o£ 
money  from  poor  people  around  here,  who  worked  bard 
to  get  it.  They  differed  from  the  white  collar  and 
necktie  gentlemen  who  got  it  arul  now  refuse  to  return 
it.  Two  receivers  and  numerous  accountants  have 
already  been  appointed  and  employed.  Now.  what  T 
want  to  know  is  who  pays  all  this  expense?  Does 
it  come  out  of  the  depositors?  The  Government 
sends  inspectors  to  look  over  the  books.  What 
is  the  good,  if  they  do  not  prevent  failures?  They 
claim  this  failure  was  due  to  bad  notes,  but  how  about 
depreciated  bonds  on  plants  not  worth  one-half  the  face 
of  the  bonds?  What  I  ohject  to  most  is  want  of 
straight  information.  They  give  ns  any  old  excuse,  as 
if  we  were  entirely  void  of  intelligence,  and  refuse  to 
give  ns  the  real  facts  concerning  an  institution  that 
holds  our  money.  Why  should  we  not  know  the  whole 
truth?  DEPOSITOR. 

Maryland. 

The  Government  guarantees  the  national  currency 
issued  by  a  National  bank.  It  does  noj  guarantee 
depositors  in  case  of  failure,  but  when  the  bank  is 
liquidated  the  depositors  are  paid  first  as  far  as  the 
net  assets  go.  The  stockholders  can  get  nothing 
until  all  the  depositors  are  paid. 

The  expense  of  the  receiver  comes  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  bank.  If  there  Is  not  enough  left  to 
pay  depositors  in  full,  this  expense  comes  out  of 
them.  If  the  depositors  are  finally  paid  in  full,  the 
expense  would  come  out  of  the  stockholders. 

The  percentage  of  National  bank  failures  is  small, 
but  occasionally  we  have  failures  that  an  efficient 
inspection  should  have  prevented  or  minimized. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  directors  of  a  bank 
become  responsible  for  losses,  and  this  fact  accounts 
at  times  for  (he  unwillingness  to  give  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  depositors.  Banking  is  a  system,  and  the 
more  experience  one  gets  the  more  he  realizes  the 
helplessness  of  an  individual  in  conflict  with  any 
big,  well-organized  system. 


Cheese  Factory  Notes 

Your  milk  dairymen  will  be  interested  in  my  report 
from  the  West  Branch  Cheese  Factory  as  compared 
with  their  returns  for  liquid  milk.  This  report  covers 
time  from  January  8  to  February  17.  The  report  of 
plant  is  as  follows: 

Milk  received  . 30.490  lbs. 

Milk  to*  1  lb.  cheese .  9.96  lbs. 

Cheese  sold  .  3,001  lbs. 


1’rieo  received . $  20.5 

Total  receipts .  633.42 

Expense .  <82.65 

Net  returns  . $550.77 

This  is  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  In  addition  to 
this  price  for  the  milk  we  are  entitled  to  the  whey, 
which  is  worth  17c  per  100.  Farmers  are  anxious  to 
get  their  share  of  the  whey.  The  value  of  it  depends 
on  what  they  get  for  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

New  York.  eddy  c.  gilbert. 

Farm  Tractors  and  Road  License 

Will  you  tell  me  the  exact  status  of  a  farmer  who 
purchases  a  tractor  (five-ton  in  weight,  of  the  crawler 
type),  and  who  owns  several  farms  some  distance  apart, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  use  the  road  or 
highway  in  going  from  oue  farm  to  another?  The 
machine  is  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 


not  for  truckage  or  haulage.  The  question,  which  is 
worrying  several  such  men  in  our  community  who  are 
so  fixed  as  above,  seems  rather  pertinent  at  the  present 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  adopted 
mounted  police. 

If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  license,  will 
you  tell  me  the  exact  amount?  Then,  too,  is  the  opera¬ 
tor  compelled  to  be  licensed?  Understand,  the  machine 
is  being  used  solely  for  farm  work,  having  no  lugs  to 
tear  up  the  road  and  does  not  engage  in  haulage. 

New  Jersey.  c.  L.  H. 

This  problem  is  puzzling  many  farmers  who  find 
it  necessary  to  drive  the  tractor  along  the  public 
road.  The  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  says: 

Under  our  law.  there  are  two  kinds  of  tractors — 
agricultural  tractors,  and  tractors  used  for  other  than 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  fee  for  agricultural  tractors  is  $3.  For  the  other 
tractors  the  fee  is  charged  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  load  combined. 

1  he  machine  that  is  used  solely  for  farm  work,  hav¬ 
ing  no  lugs  to  tear  up  the  road,  and  does  not  engage  in 
haulage,  should  be  registered  as  a  farm  tractor.  The 
operator  must  have  a  regular  driving  license. 

There  is  some  complaint  about  this  from  farmers 
who  travel  only  a  few  rods  along  the  highway.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  compel  a  farmer  to  take 
out  a  license  when  he  merely  drives  from  one  field 
to  another. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  experience  which  the  Western  New  York  fruit 
growers  have  had  for  the  past  two  years  will  be  capital¬ 
ized  when  Nelson  R.  Beet,  manager  of  the  Western 
Now  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Association, 
goes  west  to  attend  the  meeting  of  21  Avbieh  the  Ameri¬ 
can  I  arm  Bureau  Federation  is  calling  in  Chicago  on 
April  24.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  ro  adopt  plans 
*01‘  the  better  distribution  of  fruit  and  fruit  products; 

Many  New  York  State  farmers  are  reporting  that 
Hu  bam  clover  is  disappointing  as  a  field  crop.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  biennial  Sweet  clover,  plauted  under  the  same 
conditions,  yields  as  large  or  a  larger  total  yield.  In 
September,  when  the  Hnham  would  be  harvested,  the 
grow  th  is  tall,  woody  and  nearly  leafless.  The  biennial 
at  the  same  season,  from  seed  sown  in  the  Spring,  is 
fine,  succulent  and  leafy.  For  a  Fall  pasturage  the 
bifiimal  type  appears  to  be  superior.  For  plowing  un- 
<ier  the  difference  would  not  be  so  great,  provided  a 
good  growth  of  Hubam  can  be  secured. 

The  farmers  who  engaged  in  the  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  proposition  last  year,  relative  to  their  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  are  summing  up  some  of  the  problems  which 
they  have  confronted  and  what  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  the  mistakes  they  have  made.  The  Empire  State 
Potato  Association,  which  was  organized  a  year  ago. 
has  about  500  members,  around  17  local  organizations. 
Fp  to  and  including  March  IS  it  bad  shipped  342  cars 
of  ^potatoes  and  cabbage,  which  are  valued  at  over 
$175,000.  One  of  the  unusual  things  about  this  work  is 
that#  the  shipments  have  gone  into  10  States  and  91 
different  markets.  The  sales  policy  of  this  association 
has  been  to  develop  small  town  and  city  business  instead 
oi  attempting^  to  develop  a  few  of  the  larger  markets. 
This  association  also  believes  in  direct  sales.  In  a 
questionnaire  which  was  referred  to  the  membership  of 
the  association  a  short  time  ago  the  fact  was  revealed 
that  despite  the  fact  that 'this  association  Was  but  re¬ 
cently  organized  the  directors  of  the  local  associations 
believed  that  the  farmers  in  most  of  the  communities 
had  received  an  increase  of  $3  per  ton  for  their  cabbage 
and  10c  more  per  bushel  for  their  potatoes  at  loading 
points  where  the  associations  operated,  than  at  other 
places.  In  order  that  the  volume  of  business  may  be 
increased  and  thereby  cut  down  the  overhead,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  employing  B.  J.  Rikert  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  organization  work  with  local  associations. 

The  grape  growers  of  the  State  are  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  marketing  problems.  The  leaders  of  the 
organization  movement  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  the  best  way  to  proceed  with  their  problem 
until  they  had  a  number  of  meetings,  and  found  that 
they  had  similar  problems  in  practically  all  of  the 
grape  sections,  n«>t  only  in  this  State  and  Michigan,  but 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  August  11  of  last 
year  a  meeting  was  called  at  Rochester  to  discuss  with 
men  from  various  sections  what  could  be  done.  Out  of 
this  meeting  there  grew  a  committee  which  became 
known  as  a  central  organization  committee,  to  work 
with  the  marketing  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  whose  function  it  was  to  de¬ 
velop  plans'  for  a  central  sales  agency.  This  committee 
had  various  meetings  from  i i me  to  time,  but  on  March  3 
they  held  a  meeting  in  Buffalo,  at  which  time  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  front  rile  Hudson  River  Valley.  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  section.  Chautauqua  County.  Monroe  County. 
Wayne  County.  North  East,  Pa.,  and  Ontario,  Canada, 
together  with  representatives  of  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Michigan,  were  present.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  thought  that  all  growers  in  the  East  might  unite 
under  a  general  plan  for  selling  their  1922  crop.  There 
was  also  considerable  interest  shown  in  advertising 
table  grapes  and  reviving  the  smaller  baskets  for  the 
sale  of  grapes.  On  March  28,  representatives  of  the 
above  mentioned  groups  met  in  Buffalo.  Sales  policies 
"ere  discussed,  end  also  advertising  campaigns.  After 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposition,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  resolve  to  form  a 
Central  Grape  Association,  and  do  hereby  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven,  with  power  to  act 
in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  Central  Grape 
Association.” 

The  signers  of  this  resolution  were  G.  Arthur  Wel- 
stead.  president  Niagara  District  Grape  Growers,  Can¬ 
ada;  Edwin  B.  G elder,  president  Lake  Keuka  Associa¬ 
tion:  II.  8.  F ulla gar.  Lake  Keuka  Grape  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.:  Frank  B.  Cupp.  St  Joseph.  Mich..  As¬ 
sociation:  D.  1..  Thornton,  Southern  Michigan  Grape 
Association;  E.  .T.  Williams,  Seneca  Grape  Growers’ 
\ssociation  ;  B.  C.  Miner.  Chautauqua  ami  Erie  Grape 
Growers’  Association;  C.  S.  Aldrich,  Chautauqu  and 
Erie  Grape  Growers'  Association ;  C.  II.  Hays,  Key¬ 
stone  Co-operative  Grape  Association,  North  East.  Pa.; 
L.  E.  Prater,  Paw  Paw  Co-operative  Association,  Paw 
Paw.  Mich.  ;  Fred  Johnson.  Westfield  C.  &  E.  Provis¬ 
ional ;  E.  L.  Chase,  Hudson  Valley  Grape  Association. 

The  committee  also  made  detail  plans  for  spreading 
market  news  quickly  to  all  the  centers  of  production  of 
grapes.  Plans  for  a  rapid  relay  of  news  is  being  worked 
out.  The  organization  committee  is  already  busy  fur¬ 
thering  plans  which  provide  for  incorporation,  &  ^  p. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Unseen  Shore 

Some  time  sit  eve  when  the  tide  is  low 
I  shall  slip  my  mooring  aud  sail  away. 
With  no  response  to  the  friendly  liail 
Of  kindred  craft  in  the  busy  bay. 

In  the  silent  hush  of  the  twilight  pale. 
When  the  night  stoops  down  to  embrace 
the  day, 

And  the  voices  call  in  the  waters'  flow — 
Some  time  at  even  when  the  t  id#  is  low. 
I  shall  slip  my  mooring  and  sail  away. 

Through  the  purpling  -shadows  that 
darkly  trail 

O’er  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  Unknown 
Sea. 

I  shall  fare  me  away,  with  a  dip  of  sail 
And  a  ripple  of  waters  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  a  lonely  voyager  sailing  away 
To  the  Mystic  Isles  where  at  anchor  lay 


The  crafts  of  those  who  have  sailed  before 
O’er  the  Unknown  Sea  to  the  Uuseeu 
Shore. 

A  few  who  have  watched  me  sail  away 
Will  miss  my  craft  from  the  busy  bay ; 

Some  friendly  barks  that  were  an¬ 
chored  near. 

Some  loving  souls  that  my  heart  held 
dea  r. 

In  silent  sorrow  will  drop  a  tear— 

But  1  shall  have  peacefully  furled  my  sail 
In  moorings  sheltered  from  storm  or  gale. 

And  greeted  the  friends  who  have  sailed 
before 

O’er  the  Unknown  Sea  to  the  Unseen 
Shore. 

- LIZZIE  CLARK  H  ARPY. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
jelly  roll  given  some  time  ago.  This  is 
a  cake  which  stays  rich  and  spongy,  and 
does  not  dry  out  quickly.  Three  eggs, 
one  cup  sugar,  one-half  tablespoon  milk, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  oue  cup  flour,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter.  Line  bottom 
of  pan  with  paper,  and  bake  in  a  quick 


oven.  When  done  tarn  out  on  paraffin 
paper  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar, 
bottom  side  up;  spread  quickly  with 
jelly,  and  roll.  Roll  the  paper  around 
the  outside  of  cake,  twisting  the  ends 
together,  to  keep  the  cake  in  shape. 

O. 

Lemon  syrup  makes  much  richer  and 
smoother  lemonade  than  the  juice  with 
uncooked  sugar,  aud  you  can  have  it  on 
hand  ready  to  use.  Boil  together  two 
quarts  of  water  and  four  cups  of  sugar 
for  10  minutes,  skimming  and  stirring  so 
as  to  make  a  smooth  syrup.  Remove  tin* 
syrup  from  the  fire  and  add  cups  of 
lemon  juice.  Cet  the  mixture  cool,  then 
seal  in  glass  jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool 


place.  When  you  wish  to  make  lemonade, 
dilute  a  little  of  the  syrup  with  ice 
water.  If  the  lemon  juice  is  boiled  in 
the  syrup  the  flue  flavor  is  lost,  but  the 
boiled  sugar  syrup  gives  a  much  smoother 
and  richer  flavor  to  any  fruit  beverage 
than  merely  sweetening  with  uncooked 
sugar.  The  lemon  syrup  may  be  used 
with  currant  or  other  fresh  fruit  juice, 
apd  plain  lemonade  is  also  very  nice  with 
a  sprig  of  fresh  mint  in  each  glass. 

We  have  been  asked  to  repeat  a  for¬ 
mula  for  cold  cream  given  last  year, 
which  those  who  tried  it  found  of  especial 
value  for  cracked  or  chapped  hands.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Melt  slowly  in  an  earthen  dish  one-half 
ounce  each  white  wax  and  spermaceti 
and  one  ounce  mutton  tallow.  Pour  into 
a  bowl,  slowly  adding  two  ounces  each 
almond  oil  and  glycerine  (mixed),  heat¬ 


ing  slowly  with  fork  until  smooth.  While 
still  warm  put  into  covered  dish.  If  per¬ 
fume  is  used,  it  should  be  added  before 
the  cream  sets. 

The  reader  who  sent  this,  an  ohl  fami'y 
recipe,  says  that  the  effect  is  increased  by 
soaking  the  hands  in  hot  water  before 
applying;  not  merely  washing  in  warm 
water,  hut  soaking  for  several  minutes 
in  water  as  hot  as  can  he  borne.  Whore 
there  is  a  bad  crack,  it  is  advised  to  touch 
the  place  with  a  strong  antiseptic,  such 
as  iodine,  before  using  the  emollient. 
Another  old  family  recipe  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Oue  ounce  white  wax.  one  ounce 
spermaceti,  both  shaved  fine,  one-fourth 
pint  of  oil  of  almonds.  Melt  slowly  in 
an  earthen  vessel  on  the  back  of  the 
stove:  then  stand  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
witter  and  slir  in  gradually  four  ounces 
of  rose  water,  stirring  until  it  forms  an 
emulsion,  and  afterward  until  it  is  nearly 
cold.  Put  in  little  jars.  It  may  be  per¬ 
fumed  if  desired  with  oil  of  lavender. 
This  recipe  has  been  used  in  the  writer’s 


Rose  on  Fence 

family  for  about  70  years,  and  equals 
the  best  of  the  purchased  creams. 


Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs 

For  those  of  us  who  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  money  at  our  disposal  it 
means  years  of  patient  labor  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  of  our  garden  desires.  When 
it  comes  to  trees,  nature  takes  her  own 
time,  anyhow.  However,  after  the  start 
is  made  one  can  add  hardy  things  from 
time  to  time,  and  soon  there  will  be 
something  to  show  for  the  effort.  At  our 
own  home  we  find  the  hardy  plants  aud 
bulbs  the  most  satisfactory,  ns  they  arc 
not  to  he  put  out  every  Spring  and  taken 
up  and  stored  in  the  Fall,  all  of  which 
means  much  in  time  and  strength. 

Tulips  are  a  joy  to  the  flower  lover, 
as  they  come  so  early,  ( Hir  beds  were 


started  from  a  few  bulbs,  and  have  multi¬ 
plied  until  now  we  have  hundreds  of 
blossoms,  all  one  color,  a  glowing  scarlet. 
At  first  we  had  a  number  of  colors,  some 
single,  some  double,  but  the  single  red  ones 
alone  have  survived,  seemingly  more 
hardy/  than  the  others.  We  have  several 
lows  ill  the  north  edge  of  the  grape  arbor, 
aud  it  has  proved  to  he  an  ideal  location  ; 
they  bloom  before  thjC  vines  are  in  leaf, 
and  after  they  die  down  are  protected 
from  the  Sml ;  nothing  else  would  grow 
there,  and  they  are  in  plain  view  from 
the  kitchen.  At  the  time  the  picture  was 
taken  there  were  832  blossoms.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  reset  the  bulbs  each  year, 
once  in  three  or  four  being  often  enough. 
Then  they  should  he  taken  up  as  soon  as 
the  tops  die  and,  stored  until  Fall,  when 
they  should  be  set  from  4  to  (>  in.  apart, 
and  4  to  ti  in.  deep.  Moles  aue  their 
worst  enemy. 

Between  the  posts  and  vines  of  the 
arbor  are  (dumps  of  daffodils  and  poet’s 
Narcissus.  These,  too,  are  early,  and 
bulbs  and  vines  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  in  any  way.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  arbor  wo  have  Iris,  only  two  varieties 
at  present,  but  we  mean  to  have  others 
as  we  can  get  them.  (1  raize  vines  them¬ 
selves  are  ornamental,  and  the  fruit  is 
so  good  and  healthful  that,  at  least  a  few 
vines  should  be  found  on  every  homestead. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


'2010.  Dress  closing  in  left  front,  34  to  44 
Du-st .  Tlte  medium  size  will  require  3%  yds. 
of  tlit*  material  30  or  44,  with  1  Yt  yds.  of 
tlu*  llgtiml  material  oitlier  width  to  make 
as  illustrated.  20  cents. 


Hyacinths  push  up  their  fragrant  spikes 
along  tin*  south  side  of  the  house.  They 
multiply  rapidly,  and  we  find  them  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  where  apparently 
the  birds  have  dropped  the  seed. 

Roses  are  in  the  majority  among  our 
flower  friends.  The  old  workshop  and 
coal  house  looks  like  u  different  building 
when  the  graceful  wistaria  and  "Graml- 
motlier’s”  rose  hide  its  unsightliness.  The 
pink  climbers  aud  Crimson  Ramblers  on 
the  fence  give  us  a  vast  amount  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Dorothy  1‘erkins  wanders  over  tin* 
fence  between  the  chicken  yard  and  truck 
patch,  screening  the  former  from  the 
pike  and  giving  us  masses  of  bloom  for 
cutting.  A  cream-colored  monthly  climber 
covers  a  trellis  over  the  pantry  window; 
its  waxy  foliage  is  beautiful,  and  the  buds 
exquisite.  The  1‘hiladelphm  Rambler 
and  the  “blue  rose"  have  their  places. 
We  have  15  or  Iff  roses  that  are  not 
climbers,  old-fashioned  ones,  like  the 
Hundred  leaf,  the  Provence  and  George 
the  Fourth,  as  well  as  some  of  the  newer 
ones,  like  Champion  of  the  World  and 
Sunset,  which,  I  think,  is  our  favorite 
among  these.  Slugs  and  lice  can  soon 
Strip  a  bush  if  unchecked  at  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  have  used  white  hellebore, 
dusted  on  the  hushes  while  the  dew  is 
still  on.  and  found  it  a  good  remedy  ;  last 
year  I  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
found  it  good.  too. 

One  little  plot  of  ground  is  reserved 
for  columbine.  My  sister  raised  the 
plants  from  seed,  and  has  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  they  did  not  bloom  un¬ 
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til  the  second  year,  but  that  is  the  way  of 
many  flowers,  and  they  well  repay  the 
waiting. 

Coreopsis,  too.  is  a  biennial  aud  a 
most  satisfactory  one.  It  seems  to  like 
to  have  its  feet  near  the  water,  yel  up 
so  that  it  cannot  drown  out,  for  it  thrives 
along  the  garden  ditch,  A  vase  of  the 
long-stemmed  beauties  with  a  few  sprays 
of  asparagus  makes  a  charming  picture 
for  living  room  or  dining  table.  Harvest 
Moon  is  the  finest  variety.  Another  yel¬ 
low  flower  is  the  Kudbeokia  Golden 
Glow,  hardy,  showy  and  good  for  cut¬ 
ting.  I  have  had  trouble  with  little  red 
lice  getting  on  the  stems,  and  sometimes 
a  worm  hollows  the  stalk,  all  this  in  spite 


Climbing  Roses 

of  the  fact  that  catalogues  say  it  is  free 
from  insect  pests. 

The  lmrd.v  Hibiscus  has  a  large,  some¬ 
what  coarse,  blossom,  blit  makes  a  line 
hedge,  or  a  background  for  finer,  low- 
growing  plants.  It  will  stand  neglect 
and  ill-treatment,  grow  in  any  soil  and 
still  put  forth  its  pink,  cream  or  red 
flowers. 

Last  Summer  it  was  so  hot  anrl  dry 
that  the  June  lilies  did  not  do  any  good 
at  all,  but  the  August  lilies  made  up 
for  it  with  the  abundance  of  their  bloom. 
Here  in  Ohio  the  lilies  need  protection 
during  the  Winter,  and  we  cover  them 
with  a  box,  propping  up  one  edge  a 
little,  so  they  will  not  smother,  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  covered  until  all  danger  of 
heavy  frost  is  over. 

Among  the  Clematis  the  large  white 
one  (  Henry!)  is  by  far  the  finest,  but 
we  have  tried  unsuccessfully,  year  after 
year,  to  get  one  to  live.  The  purple  Jaek- 


Siion  liall  in  lilnom 


matin i  aud  the  red  Madame  Andre  are 
hardier  and  very  pretty.  We  also  have 
the  Clematis  paniculata,  a  Japanese  va¬ 
riety. 

We  are  very  fond  of  lilacs,  and  we 
have  a  small  purple  oue  that  has 
bloomed  several  times.  More  than- once 
a  fine  young  tree  has  been  killed  by  a 
late  freeze,  so  we  are  hoping  that  this 
one  will  escape  such  a  fate. 

The  well-named  snowball  has  a  place 
near  the  well.  The  nurserymen  now 
advertise  the  Japanese  variety,  which  is 
a  shrub  or  low  bush,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  but  we  are  very 
well  contented  with  our  old-fashioned 
tree.  Some  years  it  is  the  only  thing  in 


.4  lied  of  Tulips 


Dorothy  Perkins 
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bloom  at  Decoration  time,  and  we  cut  tufting  or  patching  and  take  a  hand.  I 
literally  bushels  of  snowy  flowers.  enjoy  a  straight  fair  game  of  wits;  it  is 

Ivight  here  liet  me  say  that  our  dowers  a  rule  no  cheating  ox*  quarreling.  The 
all  go  to  the  soldiers  on  this  day;  not  a  dominoes  arc  good  to  teach  them  to 
single  one  is  cut  for  private  use,  as  wo  count  and  think  quickly  ;  rook  teaches 
believe  that,  there  are  ,%4  days  in  the  year  them  to  remember 

when  people  may  decorate  their  graves,  Spring  work  him  opened  up:  two 
and  that  this  one  day  should  be  kept  tobacco  beds  arc  burned  and  sown,  the 
sacreij  to  the  purpose  i or  which  it  is  set.  corn  ground  partly  plowed,  the  fencing 
apart  Some  never  visit  their  graves  under  way.  and  with  it  all  the  seeds  of 
except  on  this  day,  and'  to  the  daughter  hope  are  planted  and  watered  from  the 
and  granddaughter  of  men  who  wore  the  sprinkling  pot  of  trust  for  the  future, 
uniform  of  our  country  it  seems  that  the  t fl aiming  out  of  the  window  1  see  the 
proper  observance  of  this  day  is  a  very  yellow  plum  trees  are  full  of  swelling 
!  ^  •  ,  ,  ,  -  buds,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  get  too 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  old  blue  smart,  but  so  far  they  have  never  failed 
spidenvort  unfolds  its  buds,  paeked  tightly  two  years  together;  always  every  other 
at  the  end  of  a  three-sided'  stem.  Later  year  a  heavy  crop.  For  canning  purpose 
in  the  season  our  one  \ueea  sends  up  two  they  arc  not  to  he  excelled.  Such  pies 
or  three  spikes  of  creamy  bells.  At  an  as  the  canned  plums  make  in  the  Spring, 
old  colonial  home  where  I  have  been  a  when  jaded  appetites  call  for  something 
guest,  the.  long  tront  path  is  bordered  on  sour!  The  children  are  attending  Hun- 
each  side  by  these  Yuccas,  a.  fitting  dec-  day  school.  A  small  vacant  house  has 
0  Ai?n*u  1  ^stately  ^*nvn'  been  fixed  up  for  the  purpose,  and  we 

All  these  bulbs,  vines  and  shrubs  have  have  sometimes  7.”  in  attendance.  These 
not  grown  in  a  day,  nor  have  they  reached  home  Sunday  schools  nrc  so  sociable  that 
maturity  without  much  tending  and  pa-  I  believe  I  prefer  them  to  the  more 
tient  care,  but.  starting  with  a  few,  others  modern  ones  in  a  church.  Our  quarter- 
have  been  added  until  now  the  place  is  lies  will  be  in  by  next  Sunday,  and  if 
transformed  from  its  former  bareness,  and  t lie  crowd  grows  too  large  for  the  house 
is  much  pleasanter  to  live  in.  though  we  there  is  a  lovely  grove  nearby  with  the 
are  not  yet  satisfied,  and  hope  at  some  best  spring  hounding  from  under  a  large 
time  to  have  our  surroundings  really  rock,  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
beautiful.  EUTJf  w.  Gordon.  the  beech,  elms  and  oaks.  We  can  han- 

“  die  all  who  come ;  then  when  the  hot 

Tennessee  Notes  weather  coines  we  will  get  up  a  picnic. 

How  glad  we  are  to  see  the  sun  shine  and  perhaps  some  iee  c-ream  to  go  .  with 
again.  For  two  weeks  it  has  been  a  our  cold  water,  and  altogether  we  are 
steady  drizzle  or  steady  downpour,  and  looking  forward  to  a  real  happy  Sum- 
truly  the  weather  gets  on  one’s  nerves  mer.  MRS.  d.  n.  p. 

sometimes,  though  I  have  kept  just  as  - 

busy  as  a  bee,  tufting  coverlets  and 

braiding  rugs,  with  one  hooked  rug  Stretching  Curtains 

thrown  in  for  good  measure.  And  let  me  I  thought  some  reader  who  does  not 
tell  you  rug  lovers,  the  roses  and  leaves  own  a  curtain  stretcher  might  be  as  glad 
were  made  of  soft  underwear,  colored  as  I  was  to  learn — which  I  did  recently 
green  and  red.  They  take  the  dye  so  .  from  a  neighbor — that  curtains  can  be 


Free  Booklet 
A  Beautiful 
Jell-O  Book  will 
be  Sent  Free  to 
any  address 
.  upon  . 
request,  zz 


DESSERT  is  the  climax  of 
a  meal  and  should  be 
chosen  with  such  care 
that  one  rises  from  the  table 
with  the  delightful  feeling  of 
having  dined  perfectly. 

When  the  appetite  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  meat  and 
vegetable  courses,  bring  on  a 
dainty  dish  of  fruit  Jell-O  with 
cream  to  add  a  last  fillip,  and 
to  bring  luncheon  or  dinner 
to  its  ideal  conclusion. 


clELL-0 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 

machines.  Real  comfort  for  _ 

tender,  swollen  or  blistered  Iptii'j  ’ 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  ||||! 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  p  >!; 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  ;  IjH 
Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  r  T  fj 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  j 

dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Slate  ,  tr  If 
size  of  shoe. 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


The  prevailing  fashion  in  beu  sets  calls  for  a  simple  design  embroidered  on  unbleached 
sheeting.  We  illustrate  one  of  these  sets,  No,  1070,  which  shows  an  artistically  designed  wreath. 
It  is  easily  embroidered,  requiring  no  olher  stitch  but  large  french  knots.  'Two  shades  of  blue 
or  rose  pink  are  recommended,  the  darker  shade  bring  used  for  the  leavps  and  the  lighter  shade 
for  the  flowers.  The  Bet,  consisting  of  bed  spread  and  bolster  sham,  -with  floss  to  complete,  may 
be  had  for  $-1.50. 


readily,  and  shade  up  in  working,  but 
they  must  be  cut  rather  narrow  and  long 
ways  of  the  ribs — not  crosswise.  This 
rug  had  a  dark  brown  border,  light  tan 
center,  roses  and  leaves  in  corners,  and 
buds,  roses  and  leaves  in  center.  The 
buds  were  filled  in  with*  some  yarns  col¬ 
ored  n  pale  pink,  and  we  framed  the  rug, 
or  Lee  did.  The  two  of  us  soon  filled  it 
out.  Work  goes  on  faster  when  framed. 

A  letter  from  Charlie,  the  eldest  lad, 
who  has  gone  hack  to  Iowa,  advises  me  of 
his  safe  arrival ;  says  there  is  much  mov¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  so  many  tenants 
stay  only  one  year  in  a  place.  Moving 
day  was  always  a  bugbear  to  me,  and  I 
want  but  little  of  it;  would  rather  bear 
with  a  few  more  inconveniences  than  to 
move  often.  Three  hens,  my  first,  are 
hatching  today  ;  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  tell  how  the  hatch  is  going  to  turn  out, 
but  when  young  chickens  begin  to  come 
olT  and  garden  stuff  to  show  green,  I 
always  draw  a  good  long  breath  and  say : 

“Well,  tile  hardest  pull  is  about  over,” 
and  it  has  surely  been  a  pull  this  "Win¬ 
ter;  so  many  things  to  buy  and  so  little 
received  for  butter  and  eggs. 

Early  cabbage  plants  are  making  a 
brave  show,  and  the  potato  onions, 
planted  last  Fall,  are  several  inches  high. 

Our  Winter  has  been  very  mild  with  hut 
little  snow.  March  13  the  peach  buds 
were  swelling,  the  yellow  shrub,  golden 
bell,  full  of  buds  and  bloom,  the  “artifi¬ 
cial  peach"  trees  just  ready  to  burst  in 
full  bloom. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  rending 
matter  this  Winter;  I  wonder  if  there 
are  other  centers  like  our  own  where 
there  was  such  a  dearth  of  something  to 
read,  and  if  there  arc  other  points  where 
there  is  a  surplus.  If  the  two  could  he 
connected  and  send  the  books,  papers  and 
magazines  by  freight  the  cost  is  not 
great,  and  words  cannot  tell  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment.  They  come  here  for  miles  for 
something  to  read.  True,  some  will  de¬ 
stroy  them,  hut  1  would  not  want  to  de-  Thsm  1c  no  min  co  friendlccc  but  what 
prive  the  many  for  the  faults  of  a  few.  b#  can  find  a  friend  cincere  enough  to  tell 
Then  we  have  rook,  dominoes,  and  a  few  him  disagreeable  truth* — Lord  Lytton. 
other  games.  There  seem  to  be  some  H*  lc  great  who  ia  what  he  is  from  nn 
who  do  not  care  to  read.  Sometimes  lure,  and  who  never  reminda  us  of  others 
they  cal!  for  me.  and  I  lay  aside  my  — Emerson. 


dried  satisfactorily  on  the  floor  pinned 
to  the  carpet  with  a  sheet  underneath. 
I  also  spread  paper  under  the  sheet. 

mbs.  F.  s. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penn*  U.S.A 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salieyiicacid. 


Retailer's  Regular  35c.  Grade 

■■  OB  OB  OB  In  5-lb.  Lots 
■  Hi  L  L  L  Bean  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  m  m 

A  delicious  blend  supplied  H  lie 

direct  to  families  at  a  whole-  6mm  ■  111 

■ale  price.  ■ 

Sent  Parcel  l'oet  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Cheek, 
Hones-  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO., 233-239  Washington  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  lstablisheti  SI  years 


A  GENUINE  BARGAIN 


Only  Difficult  to  Prove  in  An  Ad 

You  Need  Send  No  Money  Pay  Postman  on  Arrival 
An  excellent  all-year  round  purchase. 

Wo  are  Inaugurating  a 
mail  order  business  on 
our  most  handsomely  de¬ 
signed  curtain.  An  ar¬ 
tistically  handmade  cur¬ 
tain  on  merceriied  scrim, 
skillfully  drawn  from 
threads  of  Its  very  own 
material.  Designed  with 
three  rows  of  open  work 
all  Rio 1 1*  entire  length 
and  width.  Macliine  hns 
never  touched  it-  Ap- 
rrourlate  for  aU  rooms. 
2  Mi  yds.  long.  Colors 

white  and  ecru.  Comes 

out  of  wash  beautifully. 

$a  7C  uo  stretching.  A»- 
■J  13  toniolicd  many  a 
.  women.  Priced 

■  I  rail  like  marhiue- 

W#  made  coir,,  m. 

Direct  from  its  manufacturers  at  an  extremely  low 
price.  Other  Merchants  are  getting  $5.. 'll  for  It. 

An  Artcraft  Curtain  Is  a  beautiful  adornment,  over- 
lasting  drapery,  jewel  in  a  home.  Fascinates  and  ad¬ 
mired  tor  its  attractive  appearance.  Ua  apparent 
strength  Its  serviceability. 

An  established  Arm’s  reputation  for  reliability  and 
integrity  protects  you  from  any  misrepresentation. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  in  the  least  disappointed. 
We  arrive  at  our  price  ty  virtue  nr  our  slogan: 
"Many.  Many  Sales  By  Very  Small  Profits.” 

ARTCRAFT  CURTAIN  C0.a  116  Bedford  Slreel,  Boston,  Mass. 


Comfort  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Fragrant  Talcum 


ForsampleCuticuraTaicum.  a  fascinatim 
Address  Cnticura  Labaratorlta.Sapt.il’,  II 


Rarrale  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery 

trail  813  Hotel  CblDSWara,  fooklnKwsre.  tlamlnuD.**-irr.  etc, 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Wiite  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASET  A  CO  ,  Parlland,  Maine 


:niu 


niQiiiifll' 


YARNS 


Finest  quality  Iceland.  Sicil¬ 
ian  Flusa.  Germantown,  etc. 
17c  to  26c  per  loi  skein  New¬ 
est  color*.  Send  for  sample 
card  FRF.F.  Peace  Dale  Mills. 
Dept.TM.^Madioon  Av.,N.  Y. 


direct 
from  mill 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Sew-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  j 
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Any  one  of  these  Reasons  puts  the 
De  Laval  in  a  class  by  itself'” 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


for  your  rye  (luring  the  initial  growing 
period  I  believe  your  pigs  would  have 
more  stretch  and  that  they  would  grow 
with  more  vigor.  I  dislike  to  use  bran 
for  feeding  very  young  pigs?  It  is  well 
known  (hat  bran  is  very  constipating 
wliiMi  fed  to  young  pigs  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  brovvu  middlings  is  only  ground 
bran.  If  red  dog  flour  could  be  substitut¬ 
ed  for  the  brown  middlings  the  ration 
would  he  more  efficient. 

It:  is  indeed  difficult  to  excel  a  ration 
for  fattening  pigs  built  around  yellow 
corn,  tankage  and  skim-milk.  Yellow 
corn  is  more  desirable  than  white  corn 
when  the  pigs  are  eon  fined  in  dry  lots, 
hut  there  appears  to  he  no  difference  in 
the  value  of  white  and  yellow  corn  when 
the  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  forage  crop  or 
pasture.  The  prepared  milk  feeds  are 
not  as  economical  a  source  of  protein  as 
is  tankage  or  fish  meal.  But  if  one  lim¬ 
its  the  amount  used  to  11  or  5  per  cent  it 
is  believed  that  it  is  economical  and  that 
it  will  correct  deficiencies  in  a  ration.  It 
is  significant  Hint,  under  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  the  corn  belt,  where  corn 
is  worth  50  cents  a  bushel,  the  farmer 
who  feeds  corn  that  is  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  protein  concentrate  to 
thrifty  pigs,  and  sells  them  for  10c  per 
lb.,  is  getting  probably  $1  a  bushel  for 
his  corn.  The  same  conditions  prevail 
in  Eastern  territory,  and  t  am  firm  in  my 
belief  that  pork  production  is  tile  only 
line  of  live-stock  farming  that  offers  tin- 
usnal  possibilities  for  men  who  know 
something  about  pig  feeding.  Yorkshires 
are  popular  in  sections  where  milk  :s 
available  for  feeding  purposes.  Perhaps 
the  most  rapid  gaining  harrow  that  I 
ever  fed  was  a  cross  between  the  Duroc 
Jersey  and  Yorkshire.  A  Yorkshire  sow 
was  mated  to  a  purebred  Duroc  Jersey 
boar,  ami  this  mating  seemed  to  produce 
a  type  of  feeder  that  evidenced  unusual 
feeding  and  grazing  qualities.  One  would 
scarcely  believe  the  figures  Indicating  the 
gain  in  weight  and  the  feed  consumed, 
but  it  was  unusual  and  astonishing. 


Sold  on 
•uch  easy 
terms  that 
you  can 
use  it  while 
it  pays  for 
itself 


There  is  a 
Da  Laval 
Agent  neat 
you.  See 
him  about 
getting  a 
De  Laval 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


gam  has  been  so  much  less  man  want  mixing  with  this  100  lbs.  hran  and  25 
you  have  told  I*.  S.  he  could  expect  that  lbs.  uilnieal.  Is  this  too  heavv  feed  for 
it  struck  me  that  there  must  be  some-  calves,  young  cattle  and  drv  cows?  Do 
thing  radically  wrong  with  mv  feedtug  you  think  barle\  necessary  with  corn 
methods,  or  a  mistake  in  the  figures.  and  oats?  I  usually  raise  all  three,  but 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  I.  L.  A.  am  thinking  of  cutting  out  the  barley, 

.  4  .  .  as  it  makes  a  pretty  heavy  feed  with 

Your  assumption  is  correct.  It.  is  mi-  corn.  k.  m.  r. 

possible  to  obtain  1(H)  lbs.  of  live  weight  ,... 

of  pork  from  the  use  of  100  lbs.  of  grain.  .  ” ‘"m  there  is  very  little  experimental 
The  corrected  statement  should  have  been  data  to  prove  tins  statement.  I  believe 
that  lie  "could  safely  assume  that  he  four  trouble  comes  from  putting  the  c.  ru 
might  to  get  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  for  m  me  silo  when  it  was  too  dry.  This 
each  400  lbs.  of  grain  fed.”  At  the  Iowa  same  condition  of  mold  is  found  where 
Station,  three  years  ago,  when  a  series  husked  s- 1 : i  Iks;  are  ensiled  and  where  not 
of  experiments  was  conducted  on  sliotes.  enough  water  has  been  added  to  establish 
a  ration  consisting  of  75  per  Cent  of  Pfuper  ternien tatiou.  An  doubt  the  silage 
shelled  corn,  8  per  cent  of  digester  tank-  I.  f,<  up  in  tin.'  center  of  the  silo  at  filling 
age  and  20  per  cent  of  semi-solid  butter-  ! 1X11(1  *,l(x  caused  unequal  settling,  hence 
milk  enabled  pigs  whose  initial  weight  irregular  fermentation.  Thin  is  merely 

was  80  lbs.  to  construct  100  lbs.  of  live  ?,»  [>Pm cm.  and  represents  the  conclusion 

weigh  with  202  lbs.  of  this  mixture.  The  *  reached  under  similar  conditions, 

pigs  were  allowed  1  lb.  of  the  semi-solid  Of  course  you  will  have  to  sort  the 
buttermilk  per  day,  and  were  supplied  silage  carefully,  remove  all  auspicious 
with  the  corn  and  tankage  by  means  of  silage  and  trust  to  good  fortune  that  you 
the  self-feeder.  Where  corn  ami  tank-  Y’1*  Iiml  5x11  pe  poisonous  silage.  While 
age  was  used  alone  the  pigs  selected  f>2  B  1S  true  that  mature  corn  yields  the 
per  cent  of  corn  and  8  per  cent  of  tank-  greatest  amount  of  dry  matter  wheu  en- 
age,  and  made  100  lbs.  of  gains  for  each  siled.  nevertheless  some  feeders  prefer  to 
?,S4  lbs.  oT  grain  consumed.  These  pigs  out  the  corn  earlier  and  thus  assure  more 
had  the  run  of  a  rape  pasture,  which  succulence  Cornell  Eleven,  when  eu- 

perhaps  was  responsible  for  reducing  the  siled,  produced  silage  with  Mt>  per  cent 
amount  of  grain  required  below  the  400-  of  dr.v  matter,  a  most  unusual  condition, 
lb.  figure.  Where  a  portion  of  the  tank-  far  as  moisture  is  concerned.  Natur- 
age  was  replaced  by  corn  oil  cake  meal  B  would  he  well  to  feed  reduced 

the  consumption  under  the  free  choice  amounts  of  silage,  also  use  some  moist- 
system  was  86  per  rent  of  corn,  0  per  oned  beet  pulp  with  the  succulent  corn, 
cent  of  digester  tankage  and  8  per  cent  Dried  sktin-imlk  at  5  or  (> H>o  per  lb. 
of  corn  germ  meal.  On  this  ration  the  is  «n  expensive  source  of  protein,  and 
pigs  put  on  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  with  few  farmers  can  afford  to  feed  it  to 
MS"  llis.  of  this  mixture.  The  daily  con-  calves.  AN  ith  milk  prices  so  low  one 
sumption  of  feed  ranged  from  5.2  lbs.  to  might  better  feed  either  new  milk  or 
5P  ]|)S>  slum-milk.  Where  one  has  n  special 

From  the  statement  you  have  made  I  grade  of  AA  milk  or  certified  milk,  then 
would  say  that  you  have  been  able  to  the  dried  milk  can  be  used  to  advantage 
produce  pork  economically  and  efficiently,  and  "ith  economy.  One  pound  of  the 
Personally.  1  dislike  the  use  of  rye  for  skim-milk  powder  with  7  or  8  lbs.  of 
very  young  pigs,  because  it  is  not  special-  water  makes  the  proper  proportions.  Al¬ 
ly  palatable  unless  some  molasses  is  low  some  grain  to  calves  fed  in  this  man- 
mixed  with  this  product  :  but,  under  pres-  nor.  and  do  not  use  roughage  that  is  too 
out  day  prices  for  corn  and  the  conditions  leafy.  Scours  may  accompany  the  use 
of  the  molasses  market,  one  cannot  af-  of  too  much  leafy  Alfalfa  or  clover, 
ford  to  buy  molasses  as  a  source  of  enrbo-  T  should  add  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  to 
hydrates.  Bye  is  practically  equal  to  the  corn,  oats  and  barley  mixture  for  dry 
corn  in  feeding  value,  but  at  present  cows  and  young  stock.  If  bran  were 
prices  it  costs  considerably  more.  The  used  to  replace  the  barley  better  results 
ratio  of  efficiency  that  exists  between  would  follow  Barley  is  quite  similar  to 
molasses  and  corn  is  57  to  87.  In  other  oats,  and  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  grow 
words,  it  would  require  .87  lbs.  of  mo-  this  crop  if.  can  be  easily  replaced  with 
lasses  to  provide  (be  same  amount  of  di-  bran  ami  oats.  More  brail  would  lighten 
gcstible  nutrients  as  57  lbs.  of  corn  up  your  mixture,  but  if  the  animals  look 
would  contribute.  While  it  is  true  that  good  and  have  access  to  good  bay  they 
molasses  under  certain  conditions  adds  are  being  properly  nourished.  Oats 
lo  the  palatahility  of  a  mixture,  never-  especially,  are  well  suited  for  use  ir 
theless  it  is  true  that  molasses  is  very  feeding  dry  cmvs  and  young  stock.  They 
frequently  mixed  with  unpalatable  weed  are  bulky,  nutritious  and  palatable,  am 
seed  combinations  that  the  animals  would  if  sound  and  heavy  can  be  liberally  fed 
not  eat  unless  they  were  sugar  coated  in  Oat  hulls,  however,  cannot  be  substituted 
this  manner.  If  you  could  substitute  oats  for  oats. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


HALF  A  CAN 

SAVED  HIS  COW 


NEGLECT* 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package  Nljw 

guaranteed  to  give 

satisfaction  or  Yj:  /Mil 

money  refunded.  rj  lr\!  I 

$1  Package  sufficient  If Mw 

for  ordinary  case*  11  yffii 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
WrltetordetcrlptlTi  booklet tjse’ 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


cause  cow's  are  left  to  snitt  tor  tnem- 
selves  during  this  critical  time,  when 
the  simplest  kind  of  medicinal  care 
would  insure  health  and  safety.  B. 
A.  Hale  of  Chatham,  Mass.,  writes  us: 

"Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ‘The  Home 
Cow  Doctor.*  I  had  one  cow  this  spring 
that  did  not  do  well  after  calving.  I  tried 
everything  and  she  grew  worse  all  the 
time.  Her  milk  about  stopped.  A  friend 
of  mine  gave  me  about  half  of  a  small 
can  of  Kow-Kare.  I  gave  her  that  and 
she  began  to  pick  up  and  eat  before  that 
half  box  was  gone,  and  gave  ten  quarts 
a  day.  I  got  more  Kow-Kare  and  now 
she  is  giving  fifteen  quarts  a  day,  and 
is  hungry  as  a  wolf." 

Kow-Kare  has  carried  thousands  of  valuable 
cows  safely  through  calving.  The  best  plan 
is  to  use  it  for  two  weeks  before  and  after. 

Barrenness,  Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth. 
Scouring.  Bunches.  Milk  Fever,  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite  and  all  similar  disorders  that  arise  from 
weakened  digestive  or  genital  organs  are 
quickly  cleared  up  by  Kow-Kare.  because  it  is 
these  organs  that  are  toned  up  and  strengthened 
by  this  great  cow  medicine. 

General  stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kare  at  the  new  reduced  prices,  65c 
and  $1.25 

dairy  association  co.,  mo., 

Lyndonville,  yt. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLINDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  Noblister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical— only'  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  lr*8. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Man. 


Newton’s  for  Heaves,  Coughs, 
v  Distemper,  Indigestion,  Con- 
*  dltloner.  Worm  Expeller. 
'  Three  large  cans  guaranteed 
for  Heaves.  GScandJl  2Npei 
^  can,  at  dealers  or  by  mall. 
Kcwtoa  Ecmedy  Co.,  Toledo,  O 


Death  to  Beavee 
SS^or  refund^ 


Write  today 
for  this  valua 
ble  book  on 
diseases  of 
cows . 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


FREE 

BOOK 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
a»d  reliable  mark.  Samples  free,  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  DAN  A  CO.,  T  1  M  it  I  <i  St.,  West  Lebanon.  N.  II. 


When  yon  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. •  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


> 


GUERNSEY 


FEMALES 

FOR  SALE 


Registered  Holsteins 


Berkshire  Swine  Notes 

The  advance  in  price  oP  market  hogs 
has  created  a  strong  demand  for  bred 
sows  and  Spring  pigs.  Financial  neces¬ 
sities  last  Fall  and  early  Winter  com¬ 
pelled  thp  farmers  to  sell  their  brood 
sows  and  gilts,  hence  the  shortage  this 
Spring  of  sows  to  farrow,  and  a  great 
scarcity  of  pigs.  Of  the  45  sows  I  offered 
for  sale,  all  are  sold  hut.  two,  aside  from 
several  gilts  bred  for  June  farrowing. 
During  the  Fall  and  Winter  i  placed 
with  farmers,  for  breeding  purposes,  SO 
head  of  weanling  Berkshire  pigs  that 
were  farrowed  last  Fall,  and  could  have 
sold  more  if  I  had  them.  b.  h.  STONR, 


Am  now  offering  one  of  my  choicest  importations.  Eighty  head  of 
young  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  or  near  calving,  and  open  heifers,  four  to 
fifteen  months.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  select  foundation  stock  of 
the  right  type  at  a  reasonable  price. 

FRANK  S.  PEER,  Osceola  Farms,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


COME  time  hro  I  sold  one  lot  of  eight 
^  cows  and  heifers.  When  the  buyer 
put  them  on  test,  six  milked  from  94  to 
1035ft  lbs.  a  day. 

They  made  records  up  to  30.12  lbs.,  and 
one  has  just  finished  a  yearly  test  of 
26011  milk  and  10(50  butter. 

I  have  priced-to-sell  some  2  to  4-year- 
old  heifers,  near  relatives  of  these  good 
milker*,  and  bred  to  either  the  son  of  a 
23.75  lb.  2-year-old  or  the  son  of  a  30-Ib. 
3-year-old. 

State  and  Federal  test*  *11  clean.  Never 
had  a  reactor. 

F.  B.  STUDWELL,  Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  Y. 


We  offer  for  *ale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


State  Swine  Breeders’  Association 

I  note  Berkshire  swine  news  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Harpending.  Duroc  news 
tallies  very  closely  with  tins  account,  as 
we  are  shipping  into  a  number  of  States. 
So  swine  are  coming  back  to  their  former 
stride.  There  was  organized  at.  Ithaca, 
February  14,  1922,  a  Statewide  swine 
association,  embracing  all  breeds,  feeders, 
dealers,  etc.  R.  H.  Mosher.  Aurora.  N. 
Y.,  president;  Russell  F.  Pattington, 
Merrifield.  N.  Y.,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Membership  fee.  $1.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  can  be  of  benefit  to  all.  Swine 
production  in  tin*  Eastern  States  should 
be  of  much  benefit  to  growers  and  breed¬ 
ers,  because  land  is  now  in  New  York 
cheaper  per  acre  than  in  corn  States,  and 
is  near  the  highest-priced  market.  Corn 
that  will  yield  150  bushel  ears  per  acre 
can  and  has  been  profitably  hogged  down 
by  swine,  as  this  saves  all  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting.  drawing,  busking,  feeding  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  compost.  Last  year  we  hogged 
down  12  or  14  acres  of  heavy  corn,  be¬ 
sides  Canada  field  peas,  and  very  likely 
will  again  this  coming  year,  as  Canadian 
peas,  oats  and  Sweet  clover  with  swine 
will  build  up  land  faster  than  any  other 
combination  I  know  of. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON. 


YEARLING  BULL 


Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— C'OWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveriei. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  i*  a  Show  Bull  whose  dam  has  a  22-pound 
4-year  old  record.  Hi*  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound 
eow,  Herd  Tnberculiu  Tested.  Price.  J15Q.00. 
Fnr  pedigree  and  price,  write 

C  C  BURLINGAME,  7  Water  Street,  New  Tort  City 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


«UILFHRD 

CONN. 


For  Sale-Three  Jersey  Heifers 

7  to  12  mas.  from  Grand-daughters  of  Pogis  99th.  Hood 
Farm.  »«»  each.  John  P.  Uiwlnett.  We.t  X.,rwoo4.  N.  J 


STANNOX  FARM 
MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


F VC  SEST  of  breeding 

•j  *  Cow*.  Heifers  and  Calves 

CLOVER  FARM  Menticelle,  N.  Y. 


HolM'in-KrWalan  Itelfer  and  Unit  Calvea.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade,  fipleudid  Individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Figs.  gROWHCROFT  f  »«MI  McSraw.  Corlland  Co.  M.T 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holllston,  Mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


We  offer  2nd  prize  8r.  Bull  aalf,  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
1921.  Dam’s  record.  25.80  lbs..  5«0  lb*,  milk.  Price, 
5125.  Send  for  Photo  and  Pedigree.  Also  gome 
good  hull  calves,  two  and  three  month*  old 
F  Mumto  &  Son  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  KSHF “a 

The  dairy  enw  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville,  N.Y. 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Sired  by  Glenride  Red  t  hief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM. 
C.  E.  HAPPERSETT,  M*r.  Coach*  Bridge.  Delaware 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Long  on  Reg.  Holsteins 

pny  soma  of  our  beifers  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar- 
cam  prices.  If  yoa  object  to  heifers,  let  mk  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prep.  Munnsville,  New  York 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber-  2 
culm  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris  : 

Owner _  Superintendent  | 

*  •*■**■«■*■•■■■*•*•• a  •  ■■•■■•IMIIMMII  *%j 


Tw»  Reg^  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

from  large  type  red  cow  that  gave  7,037  lbs.  high  te*t 
milk  in  first  lactation.  Sire  having  good  milk  records. 
Red,  calved  Feb.  9, 1941.  #JO*.  Koan.  March  21.  1922. 
?80.  Grade  heifers.  Full  description  on  request. 

C.  E.  &  E.  G.  BEM1S  -  East  Brooklield,  Mass. 


For  Sale-3  REG-  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producers.  Rorndybe  and  Onn.br  breeding.  Also 
a  yearling  bull  from  same  line.  Tuberculin  tested.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  ELM  BtllGK  F.itU,  Scandal*,  Jl.  X, 


GUERNSEY  FEMALES 


On  Recount  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our 
barns,  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  dispose  of  a 
few  bows  and  young  heifers.  All  are  pure  bred, 
registered,  sound, and  have  just,  passed  final  Federal 
tuberculosis  test  for  Accredited  Herd.  Some  of 
them  now  on  A.  R.  test  and  making  creditable 
records.  They  are  priced  attractively  to  move 
quickly.  Write  for  list,  and  prices. 

WESTVIEW  FARM  -  Pawling,  New  York 


Devon  Notes 

The  second  shipment  of  Devons  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  within  a  little  over  a 
year  was  recently  made  by  Gfltner  Bras, 
of  Kentucky.  The  bulls  selected  were  from 
the  herd  of  Case  &  Elling  of  Missouri, 
and  consisted'  of  five  head,  from  12  to  20 
months  of  age.  One  of  the  best  bulls  in 
the  lot  was  Darnell  0424.  sired  by  Red 
Cloud  0155,  dam  Nortbview  Alice  15379. 
His  sire  was  first-  in  class  and  a  strong 
contender  for  grand  championship  honors 
at.  the  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1918.  aud 
bis  dam  won  the  junior  championship  as 
a  yearling  at  the  same  fair  in  1916. 
There  was  one  other  Red  Cloud  bull,  and 
two  sired  by  Haig  9100.  The  fifth  bull 
was  Miami's  Colonel  0394,  bred  by  J. 
Cuffing  &  Sons  of  Indiana. 

The  first  cow  to  go  on  advanced  regis¬ 
try  test  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
American  Devon  Cattle  Club,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  completed  her  test  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21.  She  is  the  three-year-old  heifer 
Bright  Promise  of  Dartmouth  15088, 
owned  at  Roseeroft,  in  Massachusetts. 
She  was  just  one  day  too  old  to  enter  the 
junior  three-year-old  class.  Her  record 
is  as  follows:  7.237.4  lbs.  milk,  371-74 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Barrows  and  sows  bred  by  as  competing  in  P*nna. 
State  feeding  contest  made  avei  age  daily  gains  of 
193  to  2.25  pouuds  per  day,  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  four  different  breeds.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows  later  won  lirstat  the  International  in  Chicago. 
II.  C.  A-  II.  B.  llARPt.MilSe,  *•<  IS.  Dundee,  N  Y. 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


For  BONNIE  MISCHIEF  No.  22124 

- -  by  Penstiursl  Mischief  Mak¬ 
er  18719  out  ol  Lizzie  Lindsay  29004. 

Any  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  this  four- 
year-old  Ayrshire  bull  will  be  considered,  as 
the  owner  must  get  rid  of  him  to  make  room 
for  a  bull  of  new  blood  lines  RICHARD 
>\  HIT-N E Y  ,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Wv  are  offering  for  rale  two  reeiatered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  R.  stock  on  both  sides  for  SI  SO 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  SI  OO  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Waller  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


So le  LARGE  BERKSHIRE  Service  Boars.  Gilt*' au<i 

Fries,  not  related,  at  low  price*.  All  stock  guaranteed 

CLARENCE  A.  PENNEY,  Henderson.  N  Y. 

SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  1342.  litter*  to  a  good  -on  of  Sym bolter 
5th.  ALL  CHOLE**  IMMUNE.  No.  181JCO.  For  Price  address 
J.  E.  WATfeOX  •  MarMedfil*.  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


dERKSMIRES.  Big  type  sows.  boRrsaxid  pLf»for  sale, 
u  All  stock  gu*rante*d.  PaTMOOR  FAMMS,  HsrUUld,  N.Y. 


Large  Ayrshires 

Reasonable  Prices.  CRESTMONT  FARM,  Suhbvhv.  Pa. 


We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  i-ea- 
sonable  price*  King  of  the  Mar— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested  Write  for  sales  Use 
and  Pedigrees.  -  ...  ,  ..  . 


AYRSHIRE  YEARLING  BULL  FOR  SUE 

A  fine  individual.  Pam  and  Sire  A.  B.  O.  and  from  High 
Testing  stock.  Send  for  Pedigree.  For  quick  sale  first 
check  for  $100  will  get  him,  crated  aud  F.  O.  B.  Address 
■  DnsHIi  CMlfJU.N  a  SONS,  EUicottvilla,  Cettarsoga*  Cu.,«.T. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bull*  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R,  breed¬ 
ing.  Price*  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIUE  FIATS  Chen*n*o  Co.  New  York 


New  York 


She  was  kept  tied  up  with  the  herd, 
milked  twice  per  day.  At  pasture  during 
the  Summer  and  fed  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
3  lbs.  of  milk.  She  shrank  considerably 
at  the  Fall  fairs  during  the  four  weeks 
of  September,  and  was  coming  back  in 
October  when  a  spider  began  to  develop 
in  one  teat.  As  there  was  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  would  finish  well  above  re¬ 
quirements.  her  grain  was  cut  off.  and 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  it  another  season. 

JOHN  E.  GIFFORD. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  com1*: 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  ;  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Brod  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  10c  for  instructive  list.  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON.  Mgr..  Be*  1745.  Msc*n.  Mo. 


Sf&  GUERNSEYS  SStWSS 

choice  Bull  Calves,  ranging  in  ages  from  three 
month*  to  a  lerviceabie  age.  Maxher  Sequel  and  Msy 
Rfte  breeding.  Excellent  individual*,  and  from 
Dams  doing  400  to  500  lbs.  fat  with  ordinary  farm 
care,  The*e  are  priced  to  eel!,  Address: 

R.  A  POWERS.  Stoney  Bill  Farm*.  Glenahaw,  Pa. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf. N.Y. 


•dlgrco.l  COLLIE  PUPS 

NELSON  BROS. 


The  intelligent  kind 
OhovkCitt.  Pa 


Flor ham  F arm  Guernseys  £?  hbr*f{ 

grade  cows  We  have  several  well  bred 'calves  for 
sale  at.  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 

Improve  the  herd.  R  H.  ALLEN.  Mqr  ,  Madison,  N.  J. 


for  hunting  and  killing  rote.  Instruction  book  and 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London. 


The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  guts,  service  boar*  and  Spring  pies  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  ffBINAN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469.  Uummelstown,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FU p*s 

Large,  strong,  husky,  black,  curly  haired  fellow*,  3 
month*  old.  All  male*,  Now  835;  were  *50. 
Free  catalog  on  Dogs,  Baby  Chick*  etc 
EDWIN  A.  SOU  HER  .  SeUermltJe.  Pa. 


Fritzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  ForSale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  mos.  old.  Adz.  Reg.  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing  through  sires  and  dams. 

WM.  F.  FRET/-  .  ripersvllle,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Langwatev  dis¬ 
persal  sale.  Langwater  Farms,  North 
Easton,  Mass. 

May  27  —  Guernseys.  Consignment 
sale,  Minoola  Fair  Grounds,  Mineola. 
Long  Island. 

.Tune  S — Jerseys.  Aver  &  McKinney, 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

June  9 — Jerseys.  W.  R.  Spann  & 
Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 
Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


0#v  tc  Big.  Type.  Reg.  Flea.  Choice  pig*. 

•  O  $1S,  Ready  May  I«t.  Order  now. 

Satisfaction  guarantee-)  R.  Util.  Seneca  Fall*.  Jf.T. 

I=Legistered  X3UROCS 

FAMOUS  DHFENDER  STRAIN 
Bect'of  Breading.  Fine  Pigs  of  both  Sexe*  at  Farm¬ 
er*'  Prices.  Write  YALLEVISTA  FARMS.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


AirpHall*  YFKRtKR  Spayed  Female  Ihippies  ForSale.  5 
Mil  CUflio  nu.fi.  old.  House  broke.  From  Pod.  reg.  itock, 
$25.  BONJIIK  BEKO  FiKU.  inborn,  N.T.  C. i.  COOPER,  Mgr. 


For  Sala— Yearling  Son  of  Jardiniere*!  Masher 

20957,  out  of  Xmas  Dolly  50519,  a  herd  matron  al  Chilmark 
Farm,  Ossining,  N.  V.  Price  very  reasonable.  Address 

ANNIE  BAIN  FARM  Dion,  N.Y.  R  R.  No.  2 


President  Harding's  "LaddioBoy"  is  an  Airedale 

I  have  Nephew*  and  Nieces  of  thi*  great  Dor 
Attractive  in  The  Home.  Useful  on  the  Farm 
Supreme  in  The  Hunting-Field.  Or.  KNOX.  Oinfcury.  Ct. 

AIRPnil  p  Puppieacr  splendid  breeding  for  sale 
nillkUHLI.  at  reasonable  price*.  Eligible  to  regis- 
AT  C  T  II  ft  ,r>'-  Sonof  an  International  Champion. 
HI  «  I  U  If  Fee,  $15.  fOHU  3  OH  .9  SOX,  Ldeu,  N.  I. 


SUNNYS1DE  GUERNSEYS 

Ing,  two  to  aaveii  month*  old.  FMoes  mmleiate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  1003#.  J»S  E.  m  JLITINE.  Kinicrti.ii,  *  J. 


Registered  0.  L  C.  PIGS  Iale 

12  Dollars  Each.  Either  sex. 

JOHN  T.  BISHOP  R.  D.  9  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  with  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision. 

Mount  Tremper  LUster  Co.  Now  York 


mail  JOHNSON,  I  den,  N.  T. 


Young  boar*  and  gilt*. 

OVITH1A.FARM  -  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 

f  M.  PSTT1NCT0*  *  SON.  MerrifitM.  *.  T. 


G  UERNSE  Y  Bulls 

during  Advanced  Hegieter  dame.  l  ow  prices.  Federal 
tuberculin  tested.  4LBSM0NT  FARMS,  Hiaiit.  ten  Ni|t)  St  .  ».,lou 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 


DC  ROCS — Registered.  Choice  stoat  forshipment 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

ENTIRELV  SOLDEOUT  OF  BRED  SOWS. 

Now  offering  choice 

BIG  TYPE  SENSATION  BOAR  PIGS 

ready  for  service.  Gabel  Farms,  Annandule,  N.  J. 


Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  Bhow 
stock.  (We  won  tweniv-flve  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
pilxes  In  thive  shows  thi*  fall:  Ten  brood  and  show 
maces  weighing  one  ton  each,  *0Bt«ih<>nn  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  year*  old  If  a  rUiillon  is  needed 
in  your  district  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you  Term*  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
169  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 


HAMPSHIRES.  They  are 

bacon  type.  E»£»TU*LLt  you  will  raise 
them.  Why  uoc  now !  Free  circular. 

A.  S.  CRAY BILL.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Rox  tt  .  Bird-la. Haai).  Pi. 


v  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Iburg  Bucks.  *20  Pure  Bucks,  *7i. 
_ D-  6  Norkistowh,  Pa. 

5 Ui‘k  K.,J'  *15-  and  Pet  Kid.  *7. 

daily,  nkw  Dvuimm.nbw  Hampuhirs 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Sired  by  prize  winners.  Prices  so  they  should  pay 

out  first  season.  JNO.  F  STOtLEN  S  SON,  Giliun.  Ohio 


Let  us  *end  you  a  photo  of  our  herd  sir*  Princ* 
Rupert  93rd— Send  your  name  on  a  postal  today— 
Our  herd  eanie*  highest  blood  lines  and  we  have 
some  splendid  seed  stock  for  sale. 

HALCYON  HILLS  FARM.  Route  4.  East  Andover.  N.  H. 


Chester  White*  and  Karkshires,  «  weeks  old, 
$5,50  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  DrsHORS,  Pa! 


Wanted  Saddle  Horse  and  wind.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  (  a.  «**nr,  Likc.iiii,  conn. 


WF/mri  you  unfc  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New- 1  or  her  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Safe  for  children— young.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Mr*.  *.  M  BISS  til,  Hswtfl*.n,  Ct.  Tst.2-11 


Spotted  Polands 

your  want*.  «.  CLYDE  ftlOMi  SOI,  Lbwubrnborc,  Pcona 


ForSila— Pony 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
:s.  Apply  oruin  ;•*«»,  Purebax,  .N.Y. 


The  4-  VITAL  FACTORS 

of  Cheapest  Tractor  Power 


LOWEST 

UPKEEP 

EXPENSE 


10MCEST 

AVERAGE 

LIFE 


ftEASONAlLt 

PRICE 


Summer  Pasture  on  Small  Area 

What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  a  cow 
this  Summer V  I  have  two  acres  of  laud 
in  two  separate  parcels,  I  would  like  to 
grow  a  crop  on  one  acre,  and  either  cut 
or  pasture,  and  then  on  the  other  either 
a  crop  for  Winter  or  late  Fall  feeding. 
My  plan  was  oats  and  cow  peas,  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough  stake  Cow  in  them, 
and  sow  other  parcel  to  'Sudan  grass,  cut 
Sudan  late  and  feed  to  cow  green ;  turn 
under  the  oats  and  cow  peas  and  sow  rye. 
Do  you  think  T  could  get  a  Summer  pas¬ 
ture  economically?  G.  E.  B. 

Rather  than  sow  oats  and  cow  peas  I 
would  suggest  a  combination  of  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas.  Cow  peas  are  a  hot 
weather  crop  and  do  not  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  companion  crop  with  oats.  Oats 
and  peas,  to  do  well,  should  he  seeded  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  con  be 
properly  prepared.  If  the  seeding  of  the 
oat9  is  delayed  until  it  is  the  right  time 
to  sow  cow  peas  the  oats  are  apt  to  rust, 
and  the  hot  weather  will  cut  down  their 
growth  and  yield  very  materially*  After 
the  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  are  har¬ 
vested,  either  as  a  green  forage  or  cured 
as  hay,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  either 
plow  or  disk  the  area  and  seed  with  cow 
peas. 

Personally,  I  was  never  able  to  become 
enthusiastic  over  Sudan  grass.  Either 
cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  would  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  Crop  to  plow  under  thau  the  oats  and 
peas,  and  perhaps  rye  and  vetch  ■would 
be  even  better.  With  successive  seeding 
of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  for  use  as 
soiling  crops  you  can  supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  green  forage  for  your  cow,  and  if 
by  chance  you  are  unable  to  use  all  of 
tile  crop  in  this  manner  it  can  be  cured 
as  hay  and  fed  as  roughage.  An  acre  of 
land  in  pasture  ought  to  keep  a  cow  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  grass  season,  provided  you 
have  made  arrangements,  such  as  you 
have  suggested,  to  supplement  this  pas¬ 
ture  with  a  green  crop.  Much,  of  course, 
would  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
area  in  question  and  its  ability  to  grow 
forage. 

Ration  Without  Silage 

I  have  no  silage,  and  a  fair  quality  of 
hay.  What  would  be  good  feed  with 
corn,  ground  cob  and  all  ?  N.  H.  D. 

In  the  absence  of  silage,  and  in  the 
event  that  the  quality  of  hay  that  is 
available  is  poor,  and  with  only  corn  and 
cob  meal  as  a  base  for  your  concentrates, 
I  would  suggest  the  following  shovel  mix¬ 
ture:  400  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal.  200  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  brew¬ 
ers’  or  distillers’  grains  would  improve 
this  mixture,  although  T  would  not  buy 
any  brewery  products  if  I  were  forced  to 
use  yeast  or  vinegar  groins  carrying  as 
low  as  13  per  cent  of  protein  and  ns  much 
as  25  per  cent  of  fiber.  Unfortunately 
many  yeast  and  vinegar  grains  are  being 
merchandized  on  the  reputation  of  brew¬ 
ers’  or  distillers’  grains,  and  actually  they 
contribute  very  little  feeding  value  to  a 
ration.  Some  cornstalks  would  add  to 
the  variety  of  roughage  and,  if  available, 
the  cows  should  be  fed  this  roughage  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 


'Ihc 

HINMAN 

ELECTRIC 

MILKER 

*  150.92. 

(F.  O.  B.  Oneida,  N.  Y.) 

For  those  with  electric  power 
of  any  current  this  outfit  is 
without  an  equal. 

Every  principle  of  the  reliable 
Hinman  Standard  Milker  is  retained. 
.The  power  unit  and  pump  come  in  a 
neat,  compact  fight  outfit  carried  in 
one  hand.  No  shafting,  pulleys,  belt¬ 
ing  drive  rods.  When  it  arrives  you 
attach  to  any  lighting  plug  and  milk! 

The  Hinman  Standard  Milker  at 
$45.00  per  Unit  or  this  complete  out¬ 
fit  at  $150,  will  earn  their  first  cost 
every  year  in  use. 

Simple  to  use,  easy  to  keep  clean 
and  made  by  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  milking  machines.  The  Hinman 
is  made  by  men  who  were  dairymen 
first  and  was  never  excelled  for  what 
is  best  for  dairymen. 


HINMAN 

AGENCY 


Write  today  for 
our  new  1922 
Catalogue, 


A  valuable,  money  ...  . 

making  offer  for  Hinman  Milking 
open  territory.  Machine  Co. 

Write  now  I  c.  «  «  » 


Feorth  5t.,  Ootid*.  N.Y. 


cares  itch,  mango  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  doe*  not 
cost  yon  a  cent.  Absol 
utoly  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  oratuwn  firms,  lot.,  b<»  n«.  b,  Htwpori,  vi 


SCAB-CHASE 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Hay 

We  have  25  head  of  cattle,  and  enough 
hay  to  last  two  weeks  longer.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  keep  them  till  June  1  with¬ 
out  hay?  We  are  in  retail  milk  business. 
We  have  silage  and  cornstalks  and  can 
buy  beet  pulp,  gluten,  cottonseed,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  middlings,  bran  and 
linseed  meal.  What  is  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  these  cows?  C.  A.  D. 

Waverly,  Pa. 

Where  one  has  silage  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cornstalks  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  without  hay  as  a  portion  of  the 
roughage.  It  would  mean,  however,  the 
feeding  of  all  of  the  silage  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  that  the  cows  would  clean  up,  aud  the 
use  of  more  concentrates,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  should  prefer  choice  shredded 
or  cut  cornstalks  to  Timothy  hay  in  a 
ration  for  cows  in  milk  and,  if  the 
silage  is  of  first  quality,  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  limit  the  roughage  to  these  two 
products  if  the  cows  are  to  have  access 
early  in  June  to  abundant  pastures.  Ally 
deficiency  in  mineral  matter  that  might 
result  from  a  lack  of  legume  hay  would 
be  compensated  for  when  the  cows  go  out 
to  grass.  If  it  is  possible  to  buy  some 
beet  pulp,  then  this,  if  moistened  12 
hours  before  feeding,  would  properly  re- 
place'some  of  the  roughage,  I  like  the 
idea  of  feeding  some  beet  pulp  with 
silage,  although,  under  average  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  relatively  an  expensive  pro¬ 
cedure.  With  the  products  available  as 
named  I  would  use  a  ration  consisting  of 
300  lbs.  oornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats, 
200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  I  should  add  1  per  cent 
of  salt  to  this  mixture. 


Motts  Feeding  Tankage 

Cuf.t  Your  Feed  Bills  About  Half 
Contains  giniits.  vegetable,  moots,  bom*.  t«bl«  scraps, 
•0\  Concentrated,  absolutely  pure  and  sterile  Balanmd 
ration  for  poultry  and  8  wine  Cent  About  liAlfotlisr  tankages. 

H.  E.  MOTTS  CO.  Witte  for  sample 

Rm.  322,  Commercial  Rank  Building  C  D  CT  ET 

Cleveland.  Ohio  ■  *V  Ks  K 


|  Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1'2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  hi'  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  6ore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hogr  wallow,  which  will  keep 
bogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Use  the 
sprinklingcan  about 
your  premises— the  dipping 
tank  where  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  For  your  hogs,  a  wal¬ 
low  is  the  most  convenient,  and 
quite  effective.  To  every  70  to 
100  gallons  of  water  add  one 
gallon  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  Then  your  premises 
—the  cow  barn,  the  stables,  the 
pig  pen,  the  poultry  house,  the 
sink,  drains,  closets,  cesspools 
-—everything,  everywhere,  will 
be  pure  and  healthful. 

You  can  dip,  or  you  can  spray 
or  sprinkle,  or  apply  with  a 
sponge  or  brush,  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant  to  the  animal 
body.  There’s  scarcely  an  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease,  or  in¬ 
fection  that  Dr.  Hess  D.  and  D. 
will  not  remedy.  Guaranteed. 

DR.  DESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


A  max  sat  in  a  fashionable  coiffeur’s 
shop  with  his  little  daughter  while  Ms 
wife  was  having  a  marcel  wave  put  in 
her  hair.  Stroking  her  father’s  gleaming 
head,  the  child  suddenly  piped :  “No 
waves  for  you.  daddy.  You’re  all  beach  !’’ 
— De  Laval  Monthly. 


Cheap  Power  Is  No  Longer 
a  Problem 

In  the  OilPull  the  problem  of  producing  cheapest  power  for 
farm  work  has  been  solved,  by  combining  the  Four  Vital 
Factors.  These  are:  (1)  Lowest  Fuel  Cost.  (2)  Lowest 
Upkeep  Expense.  (3)  Longest  Life.  (4)  Reasonable  Price. 

As  proof,  the  OilPull  has  the  following 
records  to  its  credit:  (1)  Holder  of  all 
National  Fuel  Economy  records  for  10 
years.  (2)  Investigations  show  upkeep 
cost  of  only  50%  of  the  Government’s  « 

national  average.  (3)  OilPulls  average 
10  years  and  more  of  service.  (4) 

Reasonable  Price. 

In  no  other  tractor  will  you  find  these  rp  ♦  -i 
four  combined.  JL  T1J316 

OILPULLJR  ACTOR  Heat 

“The  Cheapest  Farm  Power”  Coiltrol 

OilPull  success  is  due  to  many  things,  .  . 

but  of  chief  importance  IS  TRIPLE  kerosene  contains 

HEAT  CONTROL-a  perfected  sys-  /£]&  ex¬ 

tern  of  oil  burning  that  positively  gets  pensive  gasoline.  The 

. ,  ,  -  ,  ,  J  2?  problem  19  to  Ret  the 

the  power  out  of  cheap  kerosene.  Con-  hidden  power  out  of 
trols  motor  temperatures.  Never  too  SSmTowni 

hot.  Never  too  cold.  ib  a  scientific  system 

of  oil  burning  that 

Makes  possible  our  unqualified  guarantee  to  positively  DOES  get 
bum  kerosene  successfully  under  all  condi-  the  power  out. 
tions  and  at  all  loads  up  to  its  full  rated  brake  Free  Booklet 
horse  power.  ^  ^  ^ 

See  the  Advance-Rumely  dealer  for  demon-  6  today  C°  ^ 

stration.  Mail  coupon  for  copy  of  our  special 

booklet  on  TRIPLE  HEAT  CONTROL.  j 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
LaPorte,  Indiana 


Serviced  from  30  Branch  Offices 
and  Warehouses.  The  Ad¬ 
vance-Rumely  line  in¬ 
cludes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  eng ines,  grain 
and  rice  threshers,  al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  h  tillers, 
husker  shredders  and 
farm  trucks  g 


P  Advance¬ 
'll  tnely  Thresher 
,  Inc.,  Dept. ZZ 

•  Nearest  Branch 

Office 

S  Please  send  free  copy 
+  of  booklet  on  Triple 
f  Heat  Control. 

'Name  — . . . . . 


f  Address... 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Building  a  Small  Reservoir 

I  wish  to  build  a  reservoir  on  a  side- 
hill  about  30x40  ft.,  and  not  more  than 
4  ft.  deep,  probably  3  ft.  deep.  II ow  thick 
should  the  lower  retaining  wall  be,  and 
would  the  loose  dirt  thrown  up  be  all 
right,  or  would  it  need  to  be  of  concrete? 
Would  there  be  much  seepage  through,  or 
should  it  be  lined  with  cement?  It  will 
be  fed  by  a  small  spring;  probably  will 
not  flow  a  gallon  a  minute.  I  wish  to  use 
this  water  for  irrigation  through  a  Skin¬ 
ner  system,  and  1  shall  have  to  pump 
water  from  reservoir  to  top  of  hill.  200  ft. 
away,  and  a  fall  of  50  ft.  (from  top  of 
hill  to  reservoir).  What  size  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  would  I  need,  and  what  size  feed 
pipe  to  pump  S  gals,  per  minute?  Would 
I  have  to  set  engine  on  hill  or  at  the 
water?  q.  b.  l. 

Castile,  N.  Y 

With  so  small  a  supply  it  is  probable 
that  your  reservoir  should  be  concrete- 
lined  to  reduce  seepage  to  the  minimum. 
The  character  of  the  soil  would  have  much 
to  do  with  this.  In  the  West  storage 
reservoirs  arc  frequently  lined  with  pud¬ 
dled  day,  coal  tar  or  oil,  all  seeming  to 
give  fairly  good  conditions  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  there.  Directions  for 
constructing  such  reservoirs  will  be  found 
in  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  1!49.  "The  Storage  of  Water  for  Irri¬ 
gation  Purposes**1  This  can.  no  doubt, 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman. 

I  wonder  if  you  need  as  large  a  reser¬ 
voir  as  you  have  described?  Excluding 
the  loss  of  water  by  seepage  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  it  would  take  nearly  19  days  for  a 
flow  of  one  gallon  per  minute  to  (ill  a  res¬ 
ervoir  30x49  ft.,  3  ft,  deed.  Evaporation 
and  seepage  would,  of  course,  lengthen 
this  time  considerably.  In  regard  to  the 
pump,  probably  the  best  location  is  at 
the  reservoir.  A  144 -in.  pipe  will  be 
large  enough  to  carry  eight  gallons  per 
minute  a  distance  of  200  ft.,  and  to  pump 
this  quantity  of  water  against  a  head  of 
50  ft.  will  require  an  eugine  of  front  one 
to  13,4  h.p.  If  the  engine  must  maintain 
a  pressure  on  the  distributing  system  as 
well,  a  larger  eugine  would  be  required, 
say  2 1£.  to  3  h.p. 


Water  Supply  for  Electric  Power 

I  am  contemplating  a  water  power  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  plant.  We  have  a 
spring  brook  running  through  our  farm 
that  will  probably  run  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  with  plenty  of  fall 
for  water  power.  Can  you  give  me  some 
information  about  building  the  dam? 
Brook  flows  through  ravine,  deep  and  nar¬ 
row  in  places.  Advise  number  of  feet 
fall  required  below  darn,  and  size  of  out¬ 
let  pipe  to  water  turbine  wheel  Our 
buildings  are  located  about  150  yards 
from  nil  ill  site,  and  would  like  machinery 
in  cellar  to  run  pump  for  pressure  tank 
and  washing  machine,  and  about  20  elec- 
tric  lights  at  house  and  barn.  c,  A.  d. 

Couneant,  O. 

If  you  have  not  measured  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  stream,  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  available  is  somewhat  iu  doubt. 
Also  the  fall  or  head  is  not  stated.  How¬ 
ever,  your  letter  seems  to  indicate  that 
plenty  of_  fall  is  available.  Assuming  a 
flow  of  7%  gallons  per  minute  and  a 
10-ft.  fall,  you  have  a  total  of  025  foot 
pounds  per  minute,  or  about  .19  h.p.,  pro¬ 
vided  it  could  nil  be  changed  into  useful 
work  without  waste.  This  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  and  the  actual  power  received 
as  work  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
this.  This  is  a  very  small  power,  and 
scarcely  worth  developing,  unless  in  an 
exceptional  ease  for  pumping  or  similar 
work. 


Water  Supply  from  Pond 

The  well  on  my  place  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  previous  owner  building 
and  discharging  a  septic  tank  within  5 
ft.  of  the  well  curb.  1  understand  he 
drank  the  water,  hut  I  do  not  care  to. 
The  well  also  gets  very  low  in  a  dry 
season,  and  is  not  reliable.  I  am  also  in 
need  of  a  large  cistern  to  take  care  of 
water  supply  for  bathroom,  kitchen, 
laundry,  etc.  I  have  a  small  lake  in  my 
cow  pasture,  which  is  fed  by  springs. 
This  lake  is  200  ft.  long  and  100  ft,  wide, 
and  can  be  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  pasture  so  the  cows  could  not  come 
within  100  ft.  of  it.  The  level  of  the 
lake  is  above  the  pasture,  so  there  could 
possibly  be  no  drainage  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  into  the  lake.  The  level  of  the 
lake  is  about  15  ft.  below  the  house  level 
and  1.000  ft.  distant.  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  this  water  with  an  electric 
pump  and  use  a  pressure  tank  in  the 
house  cellar  as  at  present?  What  size 
pipe  should  be  used,  and  could  a  filter 
be  put  in  the  line,  and  how,  so  it  could 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes?  1  am 
thinking  of  loweriug  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  lake  by  opening  the  dam 
and  thoroughly  cleaning  it  (pond  is  only 
about  4  ft.  deep),  and  thou  build  a  fence 
completely  around  it  to  keep  out  small 
animals,  etc.  Is  this  practical  or  not? 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  D.  l.  s. 

The  pond  that  you  speak  of  might 
furnish  water  of  sufficient  purity  for 


drinking  purposes,  but  it  would  he  best 
to  have  a  thorough  test  made  before 
plans  are  made  to  use  it.  The  water 
that  we  drink  has  much  to  do  with  our 
health.  Probably  the  State  Board  of 
Health  at  Albany  could  give  you  instruc¬ 
tions  for  taking  the  sample  and  would 
either  make  the  test  for  you  or  direct 
you  to  a  place  where  the  examination 
could  he  made. 

A  1,000-ft.  horizontal  run  of  piping 
plus  a  15-ft.  lift  makes  a  hard  pull  for 
the  suction  side  of  a  pump.  Before  pur¬ 
chase  this  proposition  should  be  put 
directly  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
outfit  and  a  written  guarantee  of  service 
secured  from  him  before  installation.  If 
the  system  is  installed  it  seems  that  the 
best  place  for  n  filter  would  be  at  the 
intake  end  of  the  line.  A  crib  can  be 
made  either  in  an  excavation  at  the  side 
of  the  pond  or  directly  in  it  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  line.  This 
can  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  has  to 
pass  through  a  considerable  thickness  of 
sand  and  gravel  to  reach  the  interior  of 
the  crib.  The  filtering  area  should  he 
large  so  that  the  flow  through  it  would 
be  very  slow.  If  there  is  sufficient  flow 
from  the  springs  supplying  the  pond  the 
water  can  be  forced  to  the  house  with  a 
rain.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  more 
satisfactory  water  supply  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  drilled  well  near  the  house. 
Water  from  this  shallow  pond  will  be 
Warm.  If  the  system  is  installed  the 
cost  for  piping  and  ditching  will  be  high, 


as  well  as  the  expense  of  protecting  the 
pond,  while  the  long  length  of  piping 
would  render  the.  system  particularly  lia¬ 
ble  to  trouble.  The  well  supply  would 
be  cold,  palatable  and  reasonably  sure  to 
be  pure. 


Sediment  in  Piped  Water 

About  14  years  ago  I  laid  a  1*4 -inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe  to  a  spring  a  half 
mile  distant  from  my  buildings.  There 
is  but  7%  feet  fall  in  that  distance,  yet 
until  very  recently  the  supply  of  water 
has  been  sufficient  for  our  needs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  for  a  year  or  so 
the  water  has  decreased  in  flow,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  rusty  sediment  which  discolors 
kitchen  utensils.  Can  you  recommend 
any  method  by  which  the  pipe  can  he 
cleaned  and  do  away  with  some  of  the 
rusty  sediment?  For  several  Summers 
every  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  pumped 
out  the  pipe  with  a  force  pump,  which 
increases  the  flow  for  the  time  being,  but 
does  not  do  away  with  the  rusty  sedi¬ 
ment.  n.  E,  it. 

A  treatment,  used  by  plumbers  in  this 
locality  for  opening  obstructed  pipes  is  to 
insert  a  xvire  similar  to  that  used  for 
telegraph  lines  aud  feed  it  through  the 
pipe,  taking  the  pipe  up  at  such  points 
as  are  necessary  to  permit  getting  the 
wire  through.  This  wire  is  then  used  to 
drag  a  wire  brush  or  other  cleaner 
through,  and  the  sections  of  the  pipe 
again  assembled.  Another  method  that 
is  sometimes  seen  recommended  is  to  fill 
the  pipe  with  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  common  muriatic  acid  used  in 
making  soldering  fluxes.  This  is  let  stand 
in  the  pipe  until  it  dissolves  the  rust,  and 
is  then  thoroughly  flushed  out.  Using 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  gamble,  however, 
as  it  attacks  the  pipe  as  well  as  the  rust, 
and  some  experimenting  should  be  done 


to  determine  the  best  strength  for  the 
solution,  and  the  best  length  of  time  for 
it  to  stand. 


Difficulty  in  Starting  Engine 

I  have  an  8-h.p.  oil  engine  that  gets  the 
spark  from  compression.  It  has  got  so 
hard  to  start  it  wears  me  out  cranking 
t.he  thing.  I  want,  to  find  some  way  to 
start  this  engine  without  so  much  crank¬ 
ing.  What  can  you  suggest?  I  have  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  I  have  a  5-b.p.  direct- 
current  motor,  but  the  line  in  front  of 
house  is  alternating  current.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  put  a  transformer  on. 
my  electric  line  and  convert  this  alter¬ 
nating  current  so  I  can  use  this  motor? 
If  this  could  be  done,  that  would  solve 
the  problem,  as  I  could  belt  the  motor  to 
band  wheel  and  start  until  I  got  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  and  throw  belt  off.  n.  a.  b. 

Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 

Engines  of  this  type  ignite  their  charge 
from  the  heat  of  compression,  compression 
being  carried  to  a  high  degree,  around 
400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  as  against 
00  to  70  lbs.  in  the  usual  type  of  engine 
relying  on  the  electric  spark  for  ignition. 
Carrying  so  high  a  compression  neces¬ 
sitates  almost  perfect  valves  and  rings  to 
retain  it.  It  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  your  difficulty  in  either  of  these 
places :  worn  and  leaky  rings  or  valves 
in  need  of  grinding.  Turning  the  engine 
over  slowly  and  listening  for  hisses  will 
indicate  where  the  leak  is,  and  a  repair 
of  the  defect  by  fitting  new  rings  and 
grinding  in  the  valves  should  make  the 
engine  easier  to  start.  I  would  consider 
this  a  more  practical  way  of  overcoming 
the  trouble  than  trying  to  arrange  either 
a  compressed  air  or  electric  starter  for  it. 
The  easiest  way  to  use  the  direct-current 
motor  that  you  now  have  on  hand  would 
be  to*  exchange  it  for  an  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  motor  of  the  proper  voltage  and  cycle 
to  fit  the  current  at  your  disposal. 
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Harvest-Time  Preparedness 


/AGRICULTURE,  the  basic  business  of  America,  ap- 
/-%  proaches  its  busy  season  with  fair  weather  signals  set. 

Farm  prices  have  climbed  higher  and  general  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  are  looking  upward.  Balmy  days  are  at  hand, 
bringing  cheerfulness  to  the  countryside.  It  is  time  for  the 
farmer  to  arm  himself  with  efficient  tool  and  profitable  method. 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
Farm  Operating  Equipment 

awaits  your  inspection  at  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Dealer.  The  old  reliable  quality  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  prices  will  reflect  the  sincere  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  supply  you  with  the  best  equipment  at  satis¬ 
factory  figures. 

When  dependable  tools  have  put  your  crops  in  the 
ground,  begin  at  once  to  safeguard  every  step  of  the  way 
until  the  harvest  is  in.  Make  an  early  survey  of  your 
machines — do  it  today — so  that  hay  time  and  harvest  may 
find  you  ready.  As  generations  before  have  done,  place 
your  reliance  in  McCormick  and  Deering  binders  and  mowers 
and  add  to  the  pleasure  and  security  of  the  harvest  by  using 
binder  twine  bearing  the  same  names.  McCormick,  Deering, 
and  International  twines  sell  this  year  at  the  lowest  prices 
quoted  in  over  five  years.  The  spread  today  between  these 
highest-quality  binder  twines  and  inferior  brands  is  so 
small  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  take  chances. 

Do  not  permit  the  emergency  economies  that  have  been 
necessary  in  recent  years  to  impair  your  good  judgment  now. 
Where  repairs  have  carried  your  machines  long  beyond  their 
ordinary  life  of  usefulness,  replace  them  with  the  best  that 
today’s  manufacturing  skill  can  provide.  Our  seasonable 
machines,  displayed  by  all  McCormick-Deering  dealers,  will 
help  you  to  farm  more  profitably  this  year. 


These 

McCormick-Deering 
Products  are  in  Demand 
at  this  Time  of  Year: 

Tractors 
Titan  10-20 
International  8-16 
International  15-30 

Grain  Binders 
Push  Binders 
Headers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay  Presses 

Threshers 

Potato  Diggers 

Wagons 

Engines 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Motor  Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 

The 

McCormick-  Deering 

Dealer  Offers  You 
Standard  Tractors  and 
the  Best-known,  Most- 
complete  Line  of  Trac¬ 
tor-operated  Equipment 
on  the  Market 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated! 


USA 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIGHTING 

COOKING 

IRONING 

PLUMBING 

MILKING 

CHURNING 

Vz  Horse  Power 


HOME 

CAMP 

WORKSHOP 

CHURCH 

BOAT 

HEN  HOUSE 

Anywhere 


HOMELITE 


will  run.  your  Cream  Separator 

Its  a  tedious  job — turning  the  separator — takes  lots  of  time 
and  energy — especially  when  the  other  jobs  are  waiting. 
Homelight,  the  portable  electric  light  and  power  plant,  will 
run  your  separator — just  press  a  button  to  start  it — and  will 
leave  you  free  to  go  on  with  other  duties, 

And  It  will  furnish  light  for  house  and  barns, 
too.  The  cost  of  operation  is  slight.  Let  us  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 


Weight  100  lbs.No  founda¬ 
tion  needed.  Compact—  1 1  j 
cubic  feet  of  space  enough. 
Economical.  1  gallon  of  fuel 
enough  for  2,000  watt 
hour 

Made  12  and  32  Volts. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co, 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADE  BY 

We  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


'You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  Ontario  «  Quebec^ 
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Easy  Tetms— Special  Discounts 

un  our  i pltm  yoo  ear\  bur  uow.  Get  curly 
erd+r  ijlfwrount- big-  HAvinif'-no  canh-no 


or*i*r  rjlf-'uunt*  -mr an*  big-  narlnir -no  c  uth-  no 
luternl  e'j  devo-';  of  fio<n3  faltli  no  local 
credit  to  bother  with,  Wnf  today  tor  free 
partlrtaUxj. 

30-Day  Special  Offer!  bargains 

If  yoa  arc  ready  to  ber  to  ■  Champion Crao- 


n*xtS4d*j!,«‘o  have  n  atir- 

Srjo*  tor  ycu,  a  aueuial  in* 
ucearxat. Write  fur  nuocL*l 
<1**1  forjpooaml  R4hrhbor«. 


<1**1  foe  yap  ami  Kolffhborn.. 

THE  E,  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Boj  .  Surltijfflcld,  Ohio 


BARGAINS 

Champion  Cron* 
•olod  HiioM  at 
redacod  prloee. 
Rosy  1*:  null  Asro 
cottar  at  praa- 
•ut  low  price* 
ara  biff  hruif«ln* 


Q  ON 

5?w?d  TR,AL 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


M  mCREAM 

SEPARATOR1 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  aeparator  for 
$24.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  Sou  oar  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  30  76  Bainbridge,  N,  Y. 


Ration  with  Buckwheat  and  Oats 

Will  you  send  me  a  good  milk  ration? 
I  have  15  grade  cows.  I  have  30  bushels 
of  buckwheat:  and  100  bushels  of  oats, 
and  can  buy  about  any  kind  of  feed. 

New  York.  j.  c. 

I  am  assuming  that  you  do  not  have 
silage  and  that  you  have  no  legume  hay 
for  roughage.  A  ration  built  around 
buckwheat  and  oats  is  suggested  in  the 
following  shovel  mixture:  Cornmeal,  250 
lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ;  ground  buck¬ 
wheat.  150  lbs.:  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.; 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal, 
100  lbs. 

In  thp  absence  of  both  silage  and  man¬ 
gels  or  turnips,  beet  pulp  should  be  used 
to  provide  succulence,  and  the  cows 
should  be  given  all  of  the  roughage  they 
will  clean  up  three  times  a  day.  Ir  would 
be  well  to  feed  hay  morning  and  night 
and  let  them  have  some  fodder  to  pick 
over  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Add 
1  per  cent  of  salt  to  this  ration  unless  it 
is  kept  before  them  at  all  times  in  con¬ 
venient  self-feeding  boxes.  Make  sure 
that  the  cows  have  access  to  plenty  of 
drinking  water. 


condition  of  your  cow’s-  udder.  It  might 
be  due  to  the  use  of  feeds  highly  concen¬ 
trated,  which,  if  fed  excessively,  cause 
congestion,  inflammation  and  disorders 
of  this  character.  Then,  too.  the  cow 
might  be  diseased ;  that  is,  might  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 

If  the  condition  is  due  to  digestive  dis¬ 
orders,  then  bathing  the  udder  for  half 
hour  periods  two  or  three  times  daily 
with  a  hot  solution  of  salt  water  would 
reduce  this  congestion,  provided  the  cow's 
diet  is  restricted  to  laxative  feeds.  Usu¬ 
ally  if  the  congestion  is  brought  about  by 
digestive  disorder  ;  then  it  is  well  to  give 
the  cow  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  that  have 
been  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water 
and  added  to  a  pint  of  molasses.  This 
can  be  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
drench  and  followed  by  bran  mash. 

Give  the  cow  an  abundance  of  rough- 
age,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  and 
restrict,  for  a  week  or  10  days  the  amount 
of  grain  fed.  If  no  response  comes  from 
this  treatment,  then  l  should  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  veterinarian  and  determine 
whether  or  not.  she  might  be  suffering 
from  some  congenital  disease. 


Ration  with  Oats  and  Cobmeal 

I  am  feeding  high-grade  HolSlcins.  Will 
you  give  me  the  best  milk  producing  and 
most  economical  mixture  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  grains  and  prices:  Bran. 
$30;  corncob  meal.  $11,50;  ground  oats. 
$25  ;  oilmeal.  $54.  all  per  ton.  I  have  an 
abundance  of  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  good 
corn  silagp.  Would  you  suggest  any 
grains  or  feeds  to  he  used  with  these  to 
improve  the  value  of  the  mixture  or  make 
move  economical ?  Which  is  of  more  val¬ 
ue.  ground  oats  or  bran?  J.  F.  c. 

Iowa. 

Ground  oats  are  superior  to  wheat 
bran  in  feeding  value,  providing  the  oats 
are  of  good  quality  and  of  good  weight. 
Usually  homegrown  oats  are  superior  to 
bran,  but  many  times  the  oats  that  are 
purchased  from  local  feed  dealers  consist 
of  screenings,  oat  hulls  and  materials 
that  possess  very  little  feeding  value. 
Bran  carries  approximately  12  per  cent 
of  protein  as  against  11  per  cent  for  oats, 
hut  the  oats  are  higher  in  carbohydrates 
than  the  average  run  of  Winter  bran. 
Under  the  conditions  that  you  have  de¬ 
scribed,  oats  at  $25  per  ton  would  he 
more  economical  than  bran  at  .$30,  and 
if  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  available,  you 
could  get  aloug  without  bran. 

If  you  could  supplement  the  oilmeal 
with  some  gluten  feed,  that  is,  use  some 
oilmeal  and  some  gluten  feed,  the  cost  of 
your  ration  might  be  reduced  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  increased.  With  corn  and  •  cob 
meal  worth  only  $14.50  per  ton  you 
should  rely  chiefly  upon  this  product,  to 
provide  your  carbohydrates,  and  add 
merely  enough  of  the  other  products  to 
provide  bulk  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
protein.  I  am  suggesting  the  following 
proportions  for  Ilolsteins.  assuming  that 
you  have  good  silage  and  plenty  of  Alfalfa 
hay : 

Corn  and  cob  meal.  450  lbs. ;  ground 
oats,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  150  lbs. ;  gluten 
feed,  200  lbs. 

Add  1  per  cent  of  salt  to  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  feed  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  for 
each  3V6  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day.  Give  the  cows  all  of  the  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  relish,  and 
make  sure  that  they  eat  generously  of 
roughage.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for 
you  to  obtain  gluten  feed  in  your  section 
more  economically  than  you  could  pur¬ 
chase  oilmeal,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to 
rely  upon  oilmeal  to  provide  all  of  the 
protein,  especially  where  Alfalfa  hay  is 
available.  The  two  products  are  likely  to 
he  too  laxative  if  used  ns  combination 
feeds.  If  you  have  a  reasonable  outlet 
for  your  market  milk  it  ought  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  make  some  money  under 
these  conditions  and  prices. 

Trouble  with  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  whose  udder  is  swollen. 
It  swelled  before  she  came  fresh,  then 
after  she  calved  it  swelled  just  the  same. 
The  swelling  goes  away  and  then  comes 
again,  hut  most  of  the  time  it  is  swollen. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  it. 

New  Jersey.  J.  n. 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  that 
might  be  responsible  for  the  congested 


Ration  with  Oats 

I  have  a  large  herd  of  cattle  and  at 
the  present  time  feed  my  cows  a  mixture 
of  500  lbs.  gluten,  500  lbs.  meal,  500  lbs. 
cottonseed,  500  common  middlings  and 
1.100  lbs.  ground  oats.  I  give  each  cow 
a  heaping  bushel  of  silage  twice  a  day. 
and  about  2%  quarts  of  aforesaid  ration 
morning  and  evening:  also  hay  them 
twice  a  day.  w.  v. 

New  York. 

I  should  omit  the  use  of  common  mid¬ 
dlings,  reduce  the  amount  of  ground  oats 
and  increase  the  amount  of  corumeal  or 
hominy.  Wheat  bran  is  move  desirable 
than  middlings  for  feeding  dairy  cows, 
although  if  your  oats  are  homegrown  and 
then  ground,  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  provide  a  unit  of  digestible  matter 
more  economically  than  the  purchased 
wheat  bran.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  buying  your  oats  from  the  dealer  in 
the  shape  of  ground  oats,  the  chances  are 
that  you  are  getting  a  generous  percentage 
of  oat  hulls,  and  this  product  seriously 
depresses  digestion. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  000  lbs.  of 
oats,  200  lbs.  of  bran,  400  lbs.  of  corn, 
400  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  300  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed,  and  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  is  sug¬ 
gested.  I  should  add  1 %  per  cent  of  salt 
to  this  combination. 

Rather  than  feed  each  cow  an  arbi¬ 
trary  amount  of  grain  such  as  you  have 
suggested,  1  should  regulate  the  amount 
of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  individual 
production  of  milk.  Fresh  cows,  giving 
40  or  50  lbs.  in  the  midst  of  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period  should  naturally  be  fed  more 
thnu  are  those  cows  giving  perhaps  half 
of  this  quantity.  You  are  wise  in  al¬ 
lowing  them  all  of  the  silage  that  they 
will  consume,  for  this  is  a  safety  valve, 
provided  it  is  supplemented  with  a  useful 
roughage. 

Too  Much  Protein 

I  am  milking  nine  Holstein  and  Jersey 
cows;  have  cornstalks  and  mixed  clover 
hay.  I  am  feeding  a  mixture  of  GOO  lbs. 
oilmeal,  300  lbs.  eoru-nnd-eob  meal,  150 
lbs.  brewers’  grains,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
150  lbs.  ground  oats,  with  two  per  cent 
salt,  I  feed  1  lb.  for  each  3  lbs.  milk 
per  day,  with  all  the  cornstalks  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  night  and  hay  at  noontime  that 
they  will  clean  up.  How  can  I  improve 
this  ration?  1  can  get  gluten  and  wheat 
middlings.  j.  l. 

Newton,  N.  ,T. 

You  are  using  an  extravagant  amount 
of  linseed  meal ;  in  faet,  owing  to  the 
excessive  amount  of  this  product  used, 
your  ration  is  highly  concentrated,  car¬ 
ries  too  much  protein,  and  is  thus  expen¬ 
sive  and  ill-suited  to  your  conditions.  I 
would  suggest  a  mixture  carrying  150 
lbs.  brewers’  grains.  800  lbs.  corn-and- 
eob  meal,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
gluten.  I  should  not  use  any  of  the 
wheat  middlings,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  include  the  gluten  if  the  cows  are  thin 
in  Mesh,  which  I  assume  they  are  if  they 
have  been  fed  this  ration  over  un  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time.  As  much  linseed 
oil  as  you  are  using  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  undue  laxativeness,  and 
thus  meddle  with  the  usual  digestive  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  addition  of  some  moistened 
beet  pulp  would  stabilize  your  ration. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  15c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c ;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  Sc ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  IS  to  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  HO  to  Hoc;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c; 
roasting  pig,  lb.,  H5c ;  sausage,  lb..  20c ; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  24c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  22c;  sliced  bam,  lb.,  30  to 
Hoc;  Dole!  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  Hoc. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  33c; 
fowls,  lb.,  H2c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  ducks,  lb.,  H2c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  H6e. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  27c;  brown,  27c; 
duck  eggs,  30c. 

Milk,  qt..  9c;  buttermilk,  qt„  oe;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  creamery 
butter,  fancy  prints,  lb..  45c;  best  dairy 
butter,  lb..  45c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  Gc ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb..  4e;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  pc;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  .$2  to  $2.50;  new 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  clover  honey,  card, 
23c ;  apples,  bu„  $2.40. 

Beans,  dry,  qt..  10c;  beets,  best,  bu„ 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50;  horseradish.  10c;  celery 
hearts.  10c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  10c, 
three  for  25c;  onions,  lb.,  12%c;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  $1.20;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35; 
radishes,  bunch.  5e;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  80< •;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.:  Gluten,  $2;  bran, 
$1.00;  wheat  feed,  $1.05;  middlings, 
$1.05;  cornmeal  and  whole  corn.  $1.60; 
hominy,  $1.65;  cracked  corn,  $1.60;  mo¬ 
lasses  feed,  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.50 ;  oilmeal.  $3 ;  ground  oats,  $1.80. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb„  13  to  14c ;  heavy,  lb..  0  to 
11c;  pork  sausage,  lb..  18  to  20c;  Spring 
lamb,  lb..  22  to  25c ;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  Sc ; 
veal.,  lb.,  13  to  14c. 

lave  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb..  30 
to  32c ;  chickens,  lb..  30  to  35c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb..  30c;  guinea 
hens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40c; 
chickens,  lb,.  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
50c-;  geese.  Ib.,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  40c;  eggs,  25  to  2Sc;  duck 
eggs,  40c:  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40c;  maple 
syrup,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $4;  pears,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75; 
beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  lb..  2c: 
per  bu..  50c  to  $1  :  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
90c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  90c  to  $1.50; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  75c;  garlic,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  honey,  pt.,  30  to  35c;  kohlrabi,  doz., 
60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $2.40;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2:  onions,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $4.75;  green,  doz.  bunches,  60c;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  90c  to  $1.50 1  potatoes,  bu.,  35c 
to  $1.10;  per  peck.  40e;  rutabagas,  bu., 
75c ;  turnips,  bu..  40  to  50c. 

Hay — No.  1.  ton.  $19  to  $20;  No.  2, 
$17  to  $18;  No.  3.  $15  to  $16;  Timothy, 
$19  to  $20.  Straw — Rye,  $11  to  $12. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  Ib..  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  16c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  28  to  30c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14  to 
16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  16 
to  18c. 

Live  poultry,  broilers,  lb..  26  to  2Sc; 
springers,  lb..  26  to  28c;  fowls,  lb„  28  to 
30c:  old  roosters,  lb..  1.8  to  20c;  guinea 
fowls,  each,  50  to  60c:  ducks,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  geese,  lb.,  1.8  to  20c;  turkeys,  1h„ 
40  to  45c;  eggs.  2Se :  butter,  crock,  lb., 
38  to  40c. 

Apples,  bbl..  Spy.  King  and  Greening, 
$.8  to  $10 Baldwin.  $8;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50:  beets,  new.  doz.  bunches, 
$1.75:  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c; 
per  ton,  $20  to  $30;  carrots,  bn.,  $1.25 
o  $1.50:  per  ton,  $25  to  $30;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1.10;  lettuce,  common, 
doz.  heads.  HO  t>>  40c;  head  lettuce,  per 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $.1.75 ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  75c;  onions,  per  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2 :  green,  do*,  bunches.  25  to  30c ; 
potatoes,  bu„  $1.10  to  $1.15;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  t<>  $1.50;  pieplant,  doz. 

bunches,  $1,40  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  bu..  50  to 
75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  50 
to  GOe ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  beans,  per  100  lbs.,  band  picked, 
red  marrow.  $7.50;  white  marrow.  $5.50; 
red  kidney,  $7.50;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea, 
$5.50;  yellow  eye,  $6:  imperials,  $6. 

Furs — 8  It  link,  No.  1.  $3.25  to  $4;  No. 
2,  $2  to  $2.25;  No.  3.  75c  to  $1  ;  muskrat. 
Winter,  large,  $1.75;  medium,  $1.25; 
small,  75c;  mink,  each,  $3  to  $9:  coon, 
each.  $1  to  $6 ;  weasel,  each,  25  to  70c. 

Hides  No.  1.  steers.  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c;  borscbidcs.  each,  $2 
to  $3;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  calf.  No. 
1,  12c;  No.  2.  7e;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  22  to 
25c;  unwashed,  medium,  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.23  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c;-  oats,  bu.,  46c; 
rye,,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.15.  Timothy  hay, 
t*n.  $25  to  $27  Stra*v,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  easier',  while  eggs  are 
in  good  inquiry  and  State  supplies  are 
small.  Potatoes  arc  quiet  and  most  veg¬ 
etables  are  easy. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — 'EGGS 

Butter,  easy;  creamery.  33  to  41c; 
dairy.  30  to  36c;  crocks,  30  to  36c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  26c.  Cheese,  quiet;  flats,  24 
to  25c;  daisies,  24  to  26c;  longhorns,  24 
to  25c;  limburger.  29  to  30c.  Eggs, 
scarcity  in  State  mixed;  hennery,  26  to 
29c;  State  and  Western  candled,  25  to 
26c. 

Poultry 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  45  to 
53c ;  fowls,  22  to  33c ;  chickens.  26  to 
33c ;  old  roosters.  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  32 
to  33c-:  geese.  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry 
stronger;  fowls.  28  to  30c;  chickens,  24 
to  30c ;  old  roosters.  19  to  20c ;  ducks, 
35  to  38c ;  geese,  23  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet  and  steady  ;  fair  to  fancy, 
bu..  $2.25  to  $3.50;  common.  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Potatoes,  quiet  and  easy;  best 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1.13  to  $1.20;  seconds, 
65  to  80c;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Maryland,  hamper,  $1.90  to  $2. 

FRUITS  ANI)  BERRIES . 

Pears,  California  Bartletts.  box,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Strawberries,  qt.,  35  to  65c; 
Louisiana,  24  pts..  $4.75  to  $5. 

Beans — onions 

Beans,  unsettled :  kidney,  cwt„  $8  to 
$10;  marrow.  $0.75  to  $7;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $6.75  to  $7.  Unions,  firm;  home¬ 
grown.  hu„  $6.75  to  $7  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern.  cwt..  $10.50  to  812;  Egyptian,  sack, 
$10  to  $10.50. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  generally  easy,  with  fancy 
beans  scarce ;  beans,  green  and  wax.  ham¬ 
per.  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
doz.  bunches.  75  to  S5c;  cabbage,  cwt.. 
$2.75  to  $3.10;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2; 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c;  cauliflower.  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery, 
Florida,  crate.  $3.25  to  $3.50:  doz. 
bunches.  $1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  doz.. 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  endive.  Southern,  bbl..  $5 
to  $5.50;  lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate,  1-8  to 
20c;  parsley,  doz.  hunches,  50  to  80c; 
peppers,  box.  $4.50  to  $6;  radishes. 
Southern,  long,  15  to  20c;  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  40c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches,  60  to 
85c;  spinach,  bn..  $1.25  to  $1.60;  to¬ 
matoes.  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $6;  lb..  20 
to  25c;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu..  40 
to  75c :  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb.  lb..  15  to  23c; 
dark,  l(i  to  12c.  Maple  produets,  easv ; 
sugar,  lb.,  16  to  25c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

Reed 

Hay.  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18 
to  $21 :  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19 ;  rve 
straw,  *18  to  $19;  oat  and  wheat.  $17  to 
IS.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  carlnt.  firm,  .826: 
middlings. _$27 :  red  dog.  $35;  cottonseed 
meal.  $47. 7o :  oilmeal,  $51 ;  hominv, 
$24.50;  gluten.  $36.50;  oat  feed,  $10;  rve 
middlings,  $24.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fanev, 
bigh-seoritig  goods,  37  “5  to  39%  e.  flic 
latter  for  jobbing  sales;  extras,”  36% ; 
extra  firsts.  35%c;  firsts.  33  to  34c;  se"c- 
onds,  31  to  32c;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy.  3S%  to  39% c ;  fair  to  good,  30 
to  37c ;  ladle-packed,  ns  to  quality,  23  to 
27c;  packing  stock,  18  to  21c;  extra 
prints  jobbing  at  43  to  46c;  some  special 
fancy  brands  higher ;  fair  to  good,  39 
to  42c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  26%c :  firsts, 
25%c:  seconds,  22  to  24%c”;  Western 
extra  firsts,  20%e:  firsts,  25%c ;  seconds, 
22  to  24  %e;  Southern  firsts,  24 %c ;  duck 
eggs.  47  to  48c;  fancj  selected  candled 
eggv  were  jobbing  to  retailers  at  33  to 
35c  in  cartons,  and  32  to  34c  loose,  and 
fair  to  good  at  27  to  31c. 

live  Poultry 

Fowls.  27  to  32c;  broilers,  55  to  70c; 
roosters.  20  to  2lc;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  34c;  chickens,  28  to  35c; 
roosters,  22  to  24c;  turkeys,  48  to  50c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.  Grapefruit, 
I  lorida,  box,  83, On  to  $n.3n.  Oranges, 
b<> Florida.  $3.40  to  $9.20.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Florida,  qt.,  40  to  50c. 

vegetables 

White  potatoes,  cwt  .  $1.65  to  $2.25. 
Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey  r,i-bu.  basket.  No. 
1.  $1.25  to  $1.60;  No.  2.  50  to  75c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  ton.  $10  to  $2.t;  Southern,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.50.  Onions.  100-Ih,  bag.  No.  1, 
$8  to  $9.50.  Beet*.  ry-bu.  basket.  40  to 
Tnc.  Lettuce.  Southern,  hamper.  75c  to 
$3.50.  Celery,  Pennsylvania,  bunch,  10 
to  22c. 

hay  and  straw 

Timothy  hay.  No,  2.  $21  to  $22 ;  No.  3, 
819  to  $20 ;  sample,  $16  to  818;  no  grade. 
$14  to  $16.  Clover-mix nd  hay,  light  $21 


to  $21.5.0;  No.  1  mixed,  $19.20.  Straw — 
No,  1  straight  rye,  $26  to  $27 ;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26 ;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $15  to 
$15.50;  No.  2,  $14  to  $14.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apples 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.50 ;  Spy,  $4  to 
$S ;  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $4.50. 

Beans 

Pea._lJX)  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $8  to 
$8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  38c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  36c.  Dairy.  25  to  33c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  hennery,  31  to  32c;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  30c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

mili.feed 

Spring  bran,  $30.50;  middlings,  $31  to 
$35;  red  dog.  $40:  mixed  feed,  $36  to 
$37  ;  gluten  feed.  $39.80 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$49  to  $54  ;  linseed  meal,  $54. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  $34;  No. 
2.  $28  to  $30 ;  No.  3,  $24.  to  $26 ;  clover, 
$26  to  $30.  Straw — Rye.  $37  to  $38; 
oat.  $22. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Valley,  best,  100  lbs.,  $11 
to  $12. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Green  Mountain.  $1.70  to  $1.90.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2. 

Dressed  poultry 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35e ;  fowls,  30 
to  34c ;  roosters,  23  to  24c ;  squabs,  doz., 
$7  to  $9. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $2.25  to  $2.50 :  cucumbers,  bu.,  $5 
to  $10;  lettuce,  bu„  $2  to  $2.25;  radishes, 
$2  to  $3  ;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  50c ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  140  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  squash,  lb..  6  to  Sc. 

fresh  fish 

Trices  of  ground  fish  ar  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are ;  Haddock,  7  to 
7%c;  cod,  9  to  9%c ;  pollock,  4%  to  6c; 
cusk,  3  to  3%c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

Abril  6,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  April  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  $2,30  per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  (bot¬ 
tled  l,  and  $1.75  for  Class  IB  (bulk  milk 
to  be  sold  dipped  or  from  which  the 
cream  is  to  be  removed  and  the  skim-milk 
sold  other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk 
form).  The  March  price  for  Class  2 
(milk  for  soft  fancy  cheeses,  crpatn,  ice 
cream  and  plain  condensed),  $1.50.  The 
pool  price  for  February  was  $1.97. 

butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.36 

.36% 

Good  to  choice... 

.33 

® 

.35 

Lower  grades  •  •  -  - 

.29 

@ 

.31 

City  made  . 

.28 

Dairy,  best  . 

.34 

® 

.34% 

Common  to  good. 

.28 

@ 

.33 

Packing  stock  . 

.18 

0 

.23 

CHEESE 

Market  firm  on  held  stock. 

New  make 

easy  ami  lower. 
Whole  milk,  held,  fey 

.24 

0 

.25 

Average  run . 

.22% 

0 

.23% 

New,  fancy . 

.19% 

® 

.20  “ 

New,  average  run.. 

.1S% 

.19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ev  .30 

.37 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

@ 

.34 

Mixed  col's,  n’hv.  best 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

0 

0 

.26 

Gathered,  best  . 

.29 

.30 

Medium  to  good.. 

.23 

m 

0 

.25 

Duck  eggs  . 

.50 

.60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . . 30 

@ 

.34 

I'air  to  good . 

.24 

® 

.25 

Broilers  . 

.50 

0 

.75 

Roosters  . 

.17 

® 

.18 

Ducks  . . . 

.30 

0 

.36 

Geese  . . . 

.15 

0 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 49 

0. 

.50 

Common  to  good.. 

.42 

0 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

0 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.39 

Fowls  . 

.25 

0 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.19 

0 

.25 

Ducks  . 

.25 

0 

.35 

Geese  . 

.15 

0 

.20 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

0 

10.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.47 

0 

.48 

Medium  to  good.. 

.32 

I 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  6.75 

® 

8.75 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

0. 

5.60 

Cows  . 

2.00 

0 

5.50 

Calves,  pr’e  v’l.  cwt. 

10.00 

0 

12.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0. 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

0 

11.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

5.00 

0 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

® 

14.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Calves  in  large  supply  and  lower. 


Calves,  best  .16 

Common  to  good..  .10 
Hothouse  lambs,  each  6.00 


Marrow,  100  lbs 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  .... 
White  kidney  . . 
Yellow  eye  "  . . 


BEANS 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
8.00 
9.25 
6.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.50 

Spv  . 

.  6.00 

Hubbardston  .... 

5.00 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

30.00 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.00 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.20 

Beets,  new,  bu. 
Carrots,  100  lbs.  . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  new,  bu. 
Cauliflower,  crate. 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . . 
Onions.  100  lbs, . 


VEGETABLES 


1.50 
2.00 

5.50 
.75 

1.25 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 
.30 

7.00 


0  .17 

0  .14 

@  10.00 


0 

0 

0 

® 


@ 

0 

0 

0 

@ 

@ 

® 


7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

8.50 

10.00 

7.00 


8.25 

6.00 

11.00 

7.50 

4.00 

40.00 

8.00 

.60 


0  2.00 
@  2.40 
0  6.00 
@  1.25 

9  9? 


@ 

0 

@ 

fa 

0 


3.25 

1.25 
6.00 

.50 

12.00 


Peppers,  bu . 

3.00 

m 

6.00 

Radishes.  100  b’ches. 

2.00 

0 

8.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

2.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

3.50 

0 

4.00 

String  beans,  bu - 

1.50 

0 

4.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-b’k’t  c’te 

1.50 

0 

2.75 

Watercress.  100  b’s. 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs. 

4.25 

0 

4.50 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

3.50 

4.00 

State,  180  lbs . 

3.50 

@ 

3.75 

Florida,  bbl . 

4.50 

0 

9.00 

Virginia.  2d  crop,  bbl. 

2.50 

0 

2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

11.00 

12.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.00 

1 

4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1  31.00  @  32.00 

No.  2  .  28.00  0  30.00 

No.  3  .  24.00  0  26.00 

Shipping  .  21.00  0  22.00 

Clover  mixed  ....  22.00  f?/}  30.00 

'Straw,  rye .  32.00  0  35.00 

Oat  and  wheat...  16.00  (8)  1S.OO 


GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red . $1.43 

No.  1,  Northern .  1.54 

No.  2,  Durum .  1.35 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow. . 74 

Oats.  No.  2.  white . 46 

R.ve  .  1.09 

Barley  . 77 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 2.45 


Selling  Eggs 

This  is  the  time  when  egg  prices  drop. 
Hens  that  merely  ate  and  loafed  all  Win¬ 
ter  now  start  cackling,  and  lay  at  least 
enough  to  sit  on.  A 9  the  backyard  flocks 
are  on  the  job.  The  production  differ¬ 
ence  in  well-kept  commercial  flocks  is  not 
so  great  proportionately,  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  small  flocks  which,  because 
of  poor-laying  inheritance,  age  and  in¬ 
different  Winter  housing  and  care,  take 
a  vacation  from  early  Fall  to  April,  and 
then  for  a  month  do  their  best  to  over¬ 
load  the  market. 

Thus  the  man  who  is  making  his  living 
from  selling  eggs  suddenly  finds  his  re¬ 
turns  cut  in  two,  or  perhaps  worse,  and 
starts  searching  for  a  better  market.  The 
nearby  small  town  or  city  where  he  may 
have  been  selling  appears  to  be  swamped 
with  eggs,  and  he  naturally  turns  toward 
the  large  city  markets.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  wise.  The  attractive  New  York 
quotation  shrinks  surprisingly  after  ex¬ 
press  and  selling  charges  are  deducted. 

New  York  can  handle  great  quantities 
of  eggs  for  its  April  storage  as  well  as 
regular  consumptive  demand — 3,780.000 
dozen  were  received  here  in  two  recent 
days,  but  the  selling  advantage  as  a  rule 
is  with  the  large  or  nearby  producers. 
The  man  with  only  one  or  two  crates  a 
week  is  likely  to  find  that  he  never  gets 
the  top  price.  This  may  be  because  the 
eggs  are  defective  in  quality  or  grading, 
or  because  the  dealer  handling  them  is 
less  concerned  about  small  shippers  in 
flush  supply  times. 

It  is  wise  for  small  producers  to  make 
sure  that  no  local  demand  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  A  thorough  search  of  the  local 
restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  lunch  wagons 
and  perhaps  a  canvass  of  private  families 
or  a  card  in  the  local  paper  may  help. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  28-3(4 — Southern  Seedsmen's  As¬ 
sociation.  annual  meeting.  New  Orleans, 
La. 

-Tune  7  —  Annual  meeting,  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

•  June  14  —  Annual  meeting.  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Tune  14-16 — Farmers’  Week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
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SSSL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wo  lmve  over  3(10  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
malea  from  which  wo  offer  eggr.  at  >3  00  per  netting 
(15eggai,  38.00  per  fifty;  0IS.OO  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  certified  males  at  32.00 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


THE  HENYARD 


I  .  Good  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eats 
*  and  lot*  of  them  is  thn  kind  with 
which  you  can  make  the  8  ®  next  Fall 
and  Winter. 


Practical  Laying-house 

Here  is  a  diagram  of  a  well-built  house, 
facing  the  south,  SO  ft.  Jong,  l(i  ft  wide, 
with  a  14-in.  cellar,  well  cemented.  This 
was  originally  a  brooder  house  of  old 
type,  heated  with  lamps.  The  brooders 
were  elevated  to  ground  level,  with  a 
trench  in  the  back  to  look  after  the 
lamps.  It  was  nil  well  cemented  to  make 
it  rat  proof.  Is  the  16  ft.  wide  enough? 


Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  whit*  market 
eggs.  IS, 000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
ns  refer  yon  to  them.  Sate  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

n  and  Eglantine  strains.  fi.ooo  quality  chicks  I 


hmv#  been  bred  for  years  as  a  motioy-maktog 
strain.  All  our  breeders  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  mean* 
real  Chick  Insurance  for  every  cuttomer. 
Our  famous 


Barron  arid  EgUtitiue  strains.  ......  .. - „ 

weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  five  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chirks 
hatched  >n  improved  rinshalr  Incubators,  designed 
atrd  loiilt  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  yraiV  experience  hatching  anil  breeding 
Leghorn*.  It  trill  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

HKOOlvSIDE  POULTRY  farm 

E.  C.  Brown  Bergeantsvllls,  N.  J. 


GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 


will  show  you  more  profit  than  »ny  chicks 
yon  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  b*  *ur*  of 
delivery. 


I  Wi  llfi  IVT  March  25th-  ^ 

mmmmmw/  m*  r  2nd 

l&inUalillaaiiiv/  and  mostly  with  orders 

Ifrom  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  our  chick. 

HOW  MANY?  Y  ^ 

.  WHICH  r. 

L.  TUESDAY? 


PRICES  TO  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  orators . . . 

1000  or  more . 

The  same  strain.  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

1000  or  more . 


(jraund 

l*vrl 


ELMF0RD  FARM 


If  not,  how  can  we  make  a  practical  lay¬ 
ing  house  20  ft.  wide?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  raisiug  the  front  to  7  ft.?  Will  the 
chickens  do  well  in  this  shallow  cellar? 
The  cement  seems  to  be  perfectly  dry. 

New  Jersey.  W.  E. 

If  this  house  has,  or  is  provied  with, 
windows  of  ample  size  for  lighting  and 
ventilation,  it  would  make  an  excellent 
laying  house  just  as  it  is.  These,  win¬ 
dows  should  reach  pretty  nearly  to  the 
plate,  to  permit  the  sunlight  to  pene¬ 
trate  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  rear, 
for  the  front  is  a  little  bit  low  for  a 
house  of  that  depth.  The  excavation 
will  be  nearly  tilled  with  litter  and,  if  dry, 
will  probably  be  no  detriment  to  the 
building.  If  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
through  the  front,  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  make  a  most  desirable 
laying  house.  M,  B.  D. 


ci  ORZCBINO  /NSTITUTiOtf 
»>#  Mere  Hitchtnj 


FAIRPORT.  N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


A  practical  farm  for  bettor  chicks, 
Where  breeders  are  trapped, 

And  the  best  are  Certified. 

Proven  by  their  Contest  records 
At  K.iruungdale  and  Cornell, 

Where  bluff*  arc  called. 

And  fonrffushers  barred. 

Moderate  price*  and  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  free  circular. 
And  ask  about  our  Certified  Chicks,  They  pa 

SCHLEIN'S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


80- Page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE, 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forsst  Strost,  Msthusn,  Mss*, 


Baby 

Chicks 


A.  B.  Haifa  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  Whit®  LwyliOrn  *ml  Rhode  latent!  Red  breeders 
ere  selected  for  vigor,  etie.nnd  type,  end  ore  the  result  of  10 
veers*  ear* f el  nalertion.  Our  r»vn  of  White  l*eghorna  iu  the 
N.Y.  Stete  Ley  log  Contest,  holds  4th  piece  for  tbe  let  yeer. 
We  have  the  I  urgent  and  heat-equipped  hatching  plant  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40, 000-egg  ceuedLy.  All  cblohe  jpoetpeld  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  llluatrated  circular  end 

prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  .Wallingford.  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  ont  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  owned, 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  ubioks.  Feb..  March. 
April.  May  delivery,  10  to  12, OBI)  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  If  given  half  a  chance.  ICggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  In  any  quAUtd.v.  My  book.  "Profit*  lu 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved. "  St,  Of  free  with  nil  *10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  EDO  A  It  Bltl««S.  Uoi  t&.  Plea*, 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  hatch 
them  by  incubator  and  fowl.  They  grow 
very  fast,  but  as  soon  as  their  wing  feath¬ 
ers  are  all  grown  out  and  start  on  their 
tail  feathers  they  begin  to  get  very  weak 
and  die.  I  have  them  in  a  warm  and  dry 
building  and  have  a  little  litter  for  them 
to  scratch  in  for  their  grain.  T  only  give 
them  enough  to  clean  up  In  20  minutes. 
I  feed  them  three  limes  daily;  drinking 
water  with  the  chill  off.  T  am  very  ca re¬ 
fill  in  picking  my  eggs  for  setting;  they 
hatch  14  to  15  eliieks  to  every  hen  ;  same 
in  the  incubator.  H.  H.  B. 

The  only  suggestion  as  to  the  possible 
cause  of  trouble  that  you  give  in  your  let¬ 
ter  is  the  statement  that  you  keep  your 
chicks  in  a  warm,  dry  building,  and  that 
they  begin  to  get  weak  and  die  at  about 
three  weeks  of  age.  Young  chicks  cannot 
he  confined  to  warm  buildings  and  floors 
for  more  than  two  to  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  showing  indications  of  lack  of  vigor 
as  a  result  of  that  confinement.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  your  whole  trouble  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  practice.  (let  your  chicks  out 
upon  the  ground  by  the  time  they  are  two 
weeks  old.  and  preferably  earlier,  even  if 
they  have  to  wade  about,  in  the  mud.  Do 
not  keep  them  out,  of  course,  hut  give 
them  a  chance  to  go  in  and  out  as  they 
please,  always  having  a  warm,  dry  place 
to  which  to  return  when  they  become 
uncomfortable  outside.  Take  pains  at 
first  to  teach  them  to  go  back  to  their 
hover  when  cold.  or.  when  first  let  out, 
they  may  huddle  outside  and  perish. 
Early  contact  with  the  earth  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  if  baby  chicks  are  to  thrive,  and. 
while  a  clean  grass  run  is  the  ideal  play¬ 
ground  for  baby  chicks,  a  clean  mud  pud¬ 
dle  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  dry  board 
floor.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 


pUREBRED. 

strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Our  breeding  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  size, 
Khitpe.  type,  vigor  end  above  all  iu  consistent  heavy 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Each  pen  of  breeders 
heeded  by  pedigreed  nislu.  Place  your  order  at 
once  to  secure 

8  to  1 0  Week*  Old  Pullet* 

Price*  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Toma  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.Y. 


T  Pen*  ol  2  and  3-year-old  non-setting  and  largo 
producing  HENS,  Hated  to  Cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor— .»U  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

16E0DS _  S3. 00  25  CHICKS....  S7.B0 

SO  *’  ....  5.00  50  "  ....  13.50 

SO  “  ....  8.50  IOO  “  ....  25.00 

100  “  ....  15.00 

Flock  Matlnga — SI  2  per  IOO  COOS 

J.  H.  WILSON  -  Methuen,  Ma»* 


HAMPTON’S 

Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


Porter  s  Certified  Leghorns 

TH*  Egg  Producer* — The  Buiinet*  Hen* 

Our  Breeding  Stock  U  Officially  Certified  «nd  Regis¬ 
tered.  Tlii«  guarantee*  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  insizc,  shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  h*nvy  ikying  throughout 
th*  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  "White  Leghorns. 


Very  different  from  the  ordinary  chickery 
chick.  The  square  treatment  you  will  receive 
is  unusual,  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Fine,  healthy,  vigorous  yellow- 
shanked  range  raised  birds  that 
will  please.  8-week  old  pullets 
ready  to  ship  after  April  21st,  $1.35 
each.  Discount  on  lots  of  over  250. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  JERSEY 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Bic.  hn*ky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
matod  xvith  Certified  cockerels,  S20  per  J  DO  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  xvith  Certified  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Egg*,  $8.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


From  these  Certified  nnd  Registered  Breeder*.  Pul¬ 
lets  lor  1922.  April  hatched*  u,  lu  and  12  weeks  old. 

fnerente  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  male*.  Thev  are 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  ch»lk 
white  egg*.  SOU  Grown  Pmlcta  for  sale,  now  laying 
or  ready  to  lay.  Come  nnd  see  one  of  the  beat 
modern  plants,  which  ia  located  on  a  hundred-acre 
fruit  farm.  The  conditions  nre  ideal.  No  fences. 
Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodu«,  N.  Y. 


BigMalueBaby  Chicks 


CU  TT  Real  Va,ue-  Lar»e  Eng,lsh- 

Xl  X  XV  American  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant — not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  R  f-0..  Poiltiown.  P», 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priecd  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar¬ 
anteed!  Write  today  for  I'  REE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31.  Marion,  Ohio 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  EggsThen? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
.  “  With  the  Lay  Bred  in  Them  "  A 

N — -- — s.  Send  for  free  cstslog 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Th®  beautiful  bu»tn®«*  hmt  Wonderful  winter  lay 
•ra.  Big  whit®  eggs  World  H«eord  layer**  Ameri¬ 
can  Kgg  Contest)  Gr®»t®»t  winner#  New  Yorlr- 
Chicago  H®rdjr,  vigorous  money  mak»r«,  2s tuck 
Eggs.  Chick*.  nnippad  aafolv.  Catalog  free 
EVERLAY  FARM  Boa  2S  Portland,  Ind. 


GUARANTEED 

.BY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Cost  of  Poultry-house 

I  wish  to  build  n  coop  for  500  chick¬ 
ens.  How  biff  should  the  coop  be,  and 
how  much  lumber  do  T  need?  I  want  to 
put  in  a  double  floor  and  a  double  wall  on 
the  north  side,  About  how  much  for 
labor  and  lumber?  A.  S. 

A  building'  20  ft.  deep  and  75  ft.  lone 
would  be  large  enough  for  500  fowls  of 
any  of  the  smaller  breeds,  and  would  be 
in  good  proportion.  A  concrete  floor 
would  probably  he  less  expensive  than  u 
double  woodpn  floor,  unless  necessary  to 
have  this  floor  above  the  ground  level.  A 
double  wall  is  not  needed  on  any  side, 
and  would  be  unnecessarily  expensive. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  tbe  wall 
should  be  airtight,  and  using  a  single 
thickness  of  matched  stuff  is  usually  the 
most  economical  way  of  bringing  this 
about. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  cost 
of  such  a  building  unless  the  exact  meth¬ 
od  of  construction  is  known  and  the 
local  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  given. 
Any  local  carpenter  can  make  an  esti¬ 
mate,  after  knowing  the  plan.  You  will 
note  on  page  474  of  the  April  1  issue  of 
this  paper  an  interesting  article  on  the 
cost  of  poultry  houses  which  shows  that 
the  three  described  cost  from  $2  to  .$3 
per  fowl  for  labor  and  material.  It  is 
further  stated  there  that  poultry  houses 
were  formerly  built  at  a  cost  of  $1  per 
bird.  These  figures  may  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect,  but  cannot,  of 
course,  apply  directly  to  any  building 
that,  you  would  put  up,  for  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  you  would  build  in  just  the 
Rnme  way  or  that  your  labor  and  build¬ 
ing  material  costs  are  the  same.  M.  ft.  D. 


You  t*ke  no  riokiri  buying  "Continent®!*  'chlci*- 
gti*r*nt®®din  quality,  brood. ®®fe  delivery^® vary* 
thlnjr.  Big  hunky,  chfckn  thot  gr**w 
eurlirr.  All  brood®:  260  to 800  egg® train®.  Shinned 
anywhere,  prepaid.  Send  for  catalog  and  price*, 
^ontlnawtal  H®tcH®rU®,  Box  122  Bprlw«tl®ld.  O. 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  tiui&hed  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  Comity  Contests. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  and  date  desired. 

J.  W.  Bottchek  -  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

of 

CENTER  MORICHES.  L.  I. 

Offers  for  Immediate  shipments  S.  C.  W.  L. 
Chicks,  $2tMJU  per  hundred.  Of  2  and  3-yenr  old 
stock,  of  trap-nested  birds.  Free  range  stock. 
Our  hatching  dates,  'Tuesdays  nnd  Wednesdays 
every  week.  Anyontt  calling  at  the  farm  with 
containers,  &5(  discount.  .SVrid  lor  free  circular. 


J  Black  Leghorn  Chix  of  Quality 

■“direct  from  free  range  stock,  owned  and  bred 
^hy  us.  Sent  prepaid.  D  e  I  i  v  e  r  y  guaranteed, 
m  Writs  today.  PIELL  B  R  OTH  E  R  S,  Pillstown.  N.  J. 


Rost  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  lid? 

39. to  per  16,  delivered.  Biit'SH  fc  so*, 


tO  CENTS  VP.  C.  O.  D.  by  parcel 
post.  Pellvety  guaranteed  2,000 
miles.  Bred  ror  vital  It  y,  quick 
growth  and  laying  qualltie*.  17th 
year,  Pmmpfilat.  Bor  7S. 

RY  -  McAIIttarvllle,  Pa 


yearly  profit  per  hen  is  made  by  using  Bifold 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders.  47.UU0  now  iu  use, 
Lost  LEAST.  Proved  BEST  Proof  free. 
Expt,  GRUNDY,  Morrisonvlll*,  Illinois. 


REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Registered  on  hotli  sire  and  dam  side,  50c  each,  lim* 
Had  number.  Registered  on  sire  sideonly. $20  hundred. 
Vigorous,  thrna-ynsr-old  h«ns  of  heavy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5-pound  cockerels,  $20  hundred.  Uliicks 
from  earlv  hatched  millets,  $16  hundred.  No  lights 
used.  E.  J.  XV  A  l>E,  1558  Ilk*  SI..  Dtp  t.  2.  Elmirs.  N.Y 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chieks  at  817.50  per  100  for 
delivery  after  May  8th  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


J^Unl n  “  Fnllnest "  300-Kgg  Strain  Large, 

— t-1 lopped  combs.  Catalogue.  Hatching 

Egg* -*1.50  per  IB,  postpaid,  1*  per  100, 

FAIRLAND  POULTRY  FARM  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Baby  Chicks  12fc  Each  leghorns 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  15  years  shipper  of  day- 
old  chicks.  Circular  free. 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  •  SttoUburp-On  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Hons  and  pullets,  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  Bred-to- 
luy.  Booklet  free.  VERA  FULTON.  Bos  98.  Bsllipolis.  Ohio 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  order  to  prevent  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  following  week's 
paper. 


for  all  our  Khode  Island  Had*  and  S.  C  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  Eggs.  All  bird*  from  high  trap-nanted  stock. 
Seventy-flv*  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

CONNISCLIFFE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Tesally,  N  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  leettd  breeding  stock  of 

American  blood  having  free  range.  Write  fur  particulars 

to  Pl.tlYll  q.  ttlllTF,  Terktown  WailchMter  f'o.,  YY 


Vancresl  Poultry  Farm 


8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  llai  red 
Hock*  and  Ancona*.  Send  for  circular 

-  .Milford,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  plant  by  buttermilk-fed 
liens  on  free  range.  Some  certified.  Circular. 

FRANK  VAN  WAONKK  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorn* 
at  *10  per  100,  Parcel  Tost  Paid. 

FRANK  SLUM  Maw  W*ikin)laa.  Obi* 


Baby  Chicks 


S.C.  White  Leghorns  B|§V«rlr1' 

Bargain  prices.  Breeders  all  ages.  Toulouse  Geese 
eggs.  20c  Bronze  Toms.  All  thorobreds  Offer 

surplus  700  head.  MURRAY'S  FARMS,  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  $15  jper  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  108, 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoultryFirnb  tipocwcll  Job,  NX 


THICKS  AFTER  MAY 

15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 
100  or  more . 

...  ZOo 
...  lOe 

The  same  strain.  Grade  It: 

..  18c 

17o 

!  - _ J 

( 


I 


•Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


/  57 1 


ir>  cmickeP'; 


THE  HENYARD 


Well  Bred  and  Sturdy 

Kerr's  Chicks  live  and  grow  up  into 
laying  flocks.  They  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  in  a  district  that  is 
noted  for  its  poultry  community  in¬ 
terest.  The  hens  have  the  run  of  big 
farms  that  develop  them  into  healthy 
birds.  No  wonder  their  chicks  do  so 
well ! 

The  eggs  are  incubated  under  the  vig¬ 
ilant  eyes  of  specialists.  Their  skill 
enables  you  to  buy  chicks  bred  from 
high  class,  vigorous  stock,  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  buy  eggs  and 
do  it  yourself. 

We  guarantee  that  every  chick  will 
reach  you  alive  and  healthy,  or  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  AND 
PRICE  LIST  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N,  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$1  Q95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

10  Belle  City  Incubator 

ITot-Water, Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  — ~~~p  VV 
Fitire  Board,  Heir  Regulated.  #4  Aqc  ft •  . 

S7.95  bur*  140-Chlck  Hut-  V  14“ 9  Ur  y  Jc 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  onlr  *  **  mm  1  J I 

. — -at  Ixpress  Prepaid  Jovsrfl' 

\*&  — EastofBoellcaanil  811.00011 

w  g  Oilowod  tnn.it, tu West.  "ter* 

L8-  •  ■  ■  »  -  *~i  R  Sti  puiranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
1  •  if-9  Ln  '"7  *1.000  In  Prizes,  or  write 
Cl;,  .j  Ifr  _  f*rFree  Book  MatchlngFacts.’* 

- It  tolls  everyth  mg.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres, 

Bolle  City  Incubator  Co.,  box  48  Raoino.Wls. 


BA  R  V  H  •  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
n  if  i  and  mutest  records.  EGOS  prodn  ced 
$20  per  !00  ever V  r,H3*  ln  rear  Or*at  taIum.  Gimr- 
an  teed  delivery.  Circular  free.  luspeo 

CHlthS  tion  !uvll*0  Custom  lutchitig* 

Phong  Plain* horn  028 

Bungalow  Poullry  Farm  &0Hnmc0»c;:,p^!i; 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

CHICKS 

a6-»U;  50-821.50:  100— $.|t»;  .WO—  #175;  1,000— #886. 
Order  direct  or  wnd  for  circular.  8fi  p,  c.  deposit  books 
vour  order.  They  are  going  fast  at  these  prices. 

J.  M.  lindIGH  -  Hamilton  Nquare,  N.J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Have  bred  the  black  (Hhiuh  fur  twenty  years  and  (lint 
they  make  strong,  healthy  chicken*  and  large  capons 
tic  the  market.  Hatching  egg*,  SB  per  19. 
fill.  Hl'lJH  I.K  JAMBRE  r.  0  In  II  BOIUIKXTOWX,  X.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ^Tm! 

I, n  ils  In  ed  to  cockerel  exhibited  bv  Marcy  farms  at  the 
Harden.  *(>  per  15  eggs.  A.  II.  MOSIIEIt.  IT.atflelil,  N.  J. 


Certified 

\ BARRED  ROCKS 

( Thompson  Strain ) 

Egg  bred  fowls  mated  to  Cornell  Certified 
and  Selected  Males.  Eggs  carefully  select- 
I  cd  and  packed.  S2.00  per  15;  85.50  per  50. 

I '  ENTERPRISE  FARM,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


14  Directly  Imported  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

males  head  our  best  PURE  BARRON  strain 
mating.  Ped  igvec  s  272-288,  Third  importation. 
Husky  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  this  and  otlior 
mntings  of  heavy  layers.  Write  for  rad  need  prices 
lor  May  and  June  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mating  list  flee  r  T  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  CHICKS  Wyckoff  Strain 

S.  White  Leghorns  Most,  satisfactory  strain  I 
have  ever  had.  S1K  per  mil;  Sl'O  per  1,000,  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Live  delivery  J  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 

U  ATr*l4ll\lf2  Whit*  and  It.  Koclc,  R.  C. 
■  cS  I  I*  I  la  KX  Reds  and  W  Wyandoitcs. 

EP  /"»  O  B*,0(Troi  setting  of  15. 

V3  \x  O  a  d  WALTZ,  Prop, 

ill!  sqlTRF.  IIK*1.  S.  I.  0  13  Inrtl  T«R«vtii<1i,  3,  T. 


Single  Comb  Black  Minoreas  £*£“£8 

Vaby  chick*  II.  K  T  HU*.  S»»  «,  D.nl  Kills,  *l»t«n  lil.nil,  S  r 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Pure  bred,  heavy  producing  stock.  Eggs,  $2— IS;  SI  0— 
IIki  Baby  eh  lx,  828—100,  parcel  post,  lire  paid. 
NELLIE  RUSSELL  -  WuunbuuT,  Cobn 


□  ARY  f'  U  I  V  UuAntltles  of  Quality  chick* 
OHU  I  V  iHA  for  delivery  each  week  After 
March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  rcononabie  prices. 
VS  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 
list  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Sparser,  Ohio 


g,  O,  Uiiff  Leghorn  Fee*  from  lloainn,  Haiti  more,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Buffalo;  bint-  ribbon  Winner*  n,»*,t  mnin.  8.1  und 

85  per  15.  OSUN10RD  POULTRY  TIROS,  Silver  Creek,  R.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Park's  bred> today  stiain  Hatching  eggs,  92,50 
per  15;  BIO  per  lim  0  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N  Y. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Single  Comli  Ruff  Orpington  eg  -s  from  fli-st  prize  win 
iici*  and  free  range  IumU  Buff  Orpington*  only.  83 
and  84  per  ID.  jqiin  j  HnHtRcorr.p  u  a  no.  i,ent  b«trr,.v.t. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Trap  nested  xix  years;  records  to  248  Pure  Ameri¬ 
can  strain ;  big  eg”*:  size,  vigor,  quick  growth. 
Kggs.  S3  per  Hi;  SIS  per  10(1.  No  chicks. 

A.X.  VKKKLAND  •  N Utley,  N.  J. 


SKARLKN*  Trapncatcd  It  V  l<  11  K!>  HOC  K  N.  pggs, 
Chicks.  Catalog  free  ARTHUR  l.  gf ARIAS,  lag  R,  MlllaiA,  N.  H 


far  Sa/c- Chicks  S20.  Eggs  $10  per  Hundred 

Prom  Bclct  tofl  a  and  i*yi  .  old  N.  <*.  W.  Leghorn  brMiltfni 
Minted  to  Holly  wu.nl  pcdtuTW  rimloiL  Atnocliofm*  pulIoU, 
pi  Ira  i'n-  in  tin* 

HU  a.  Leghorn  breodcr  HAtlsraotlon  gujirantm'd  Ortipr 
Tr*nn  fcliii  ltd  i>.  ri  i  n  \.  m  Rd(kAiTl«  Coiub 


FOK  Kill!-W  lilti*  %tu«eovv  Out-li  I.IC4C-,  Two  DoUhtm 

I  V  f  K('ttill£  u  BM1INIII  ioMtrav Illr ,  Pa.  (t«ul«  ? 


Trouble  with  Incubator 

1  bought  (in  incubator  last  month  and 
set  it,  but  the  hatch  has  boon  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  to  me,  only  about  25  chicks  from 
130  eggs.  My  book  of  dincetiOns  tells  me 
to  bo  sure  and  keep  my  thermometer  on 
a  fertile  egg  while  hatching  and  not  to 
open  the  incubator  while  hatching.  What 
I  desire  to  know  is  how  are  you  going  to 
keep  the  thermometer  on  a  fertile  egg 
when  the  egg  hatches  and  the  thermom¬ 
eter  is  knocked  down  or  the  chicks  knock 
it  over,  i hen  how  sire  you  going  to  tell 
how  to  keep  the  right,  temperature"  and 
put  the  thermometer  in  place  without 
opening  the  door  and  putting  same  in 
place?  I  have  read  in  Government  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  585  that  you  can  use  u  hanging 
thermometer.  E.  N.  K. 

Either  hanging  or  standing  thermome¬ 
ters  may  be  used,  the  former  registering 
from  one  to  two  degrees  higher  than  the 
latter,  because  of  their  location  nearer  to 
the  source  of  heat..  It.  is  best  to  use  the 
one  coming  with  the  machine,  and  run  it 
according  to  the  maker’s  directions,  us 
incubators  vary  somewhat  in  methods  of 
operation. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  thermometer 
gets  knocked-  over  at.  times  as  the  chicks 
are  emerging  from  the  shell.  The  tem¬ 
perature  will  rise  one  or  two  degrees  at 
tins  time,  anyway,  and  if  it.  does  not  re¬ 
main  high  too  long,  no  harm  will  be  done. 
If  the  chicks  pant  and  seem  distressed 
after  a  few  have  emerged,  open  the  dflor 
and  replace  the  thermometer  so  that,  you 
can  read  it.  If  it  registers  more  than  one 
degree,  too  high,  turn  the  lamp  tlame  a 
little. 

The  incubator  door  should  not  be 
opened  during  the  hatch  if  it  can  well  be 
avoided,  as  it.  permits  the  escape  of 
moisture  that  should  be  retained  within 
the  hatching  chamber,  and  may  cool  the 
eggs  too  much.  If  necessary,  however, 
open  it.  hut  he  expeditious  about,  it. 

If  the  temperature  in  your  machine  was 
reasonably  uniform  during  the  hatch,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  variation  at  hatch¬ 
ing  time  was  responsible  for  the  small 
output  from  the  machine.  M.  B.  D. 


Litter  for  Chicks 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  con¬ 
sider  is  the  best  litter  for  baby  chicks? 

New  York.  L.  R.  M. 

The  chaff  from  the  haymow  is  ns  good 
as  anything  that  I  know  of,  though,  of 
course,  cut  clover  would  make  line  litter, 
if  available  at  a  reasonable  price.  When 
one  has  access  to  a  hay  barn  he  can 
usually  find  a  large  quantity  of  chaff 
made  up  of  broken  leaves,  fine  bits  of 
straw,  etc.,  beneath  the  old  bay.  and  this 
costs  nothing  save  the  work  of  getting  it. 
Sueh  litter  should  be  dry,  s\ycct  and  free 
front  mold.  If  one  needed  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fine  litter,  1  should  think  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  product  by  running  some 
bright  oat  straw  through  a  fodder  cutter 
and  set  to  cut  as  finely  as  possible. 

M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

1.  At  what  temperature  should  an  in- 
bator  cellar  he  kept  for  best  results? 
2.  Would  it  be  all  right,  to  put  one  row 
of  eggs  on  top  of  another  iu  hot-water 
incubator  for  a  few  days,  until  I  test 
them  the  first  time  any  way?  What  do 
you  think  makes  some  of  my  hens  get 
dirty  belli nds?  They  get  that  way,  but 
net  all  right  for  a  time,  then  die.  I  ant 
feeding  Cornell  ration,  with  beets,  beef, 
scrap,  shell,  grit,  and  charcoal  before  them 
all  the  time.  4.  What  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  when  a  hen  gets  an  egg  broken  in¬ 
side  of  her?  5.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  a 
hen  that  looks  all  right,  but  all  at  once 
her  Comb  gets  very  blue  and  she  dies  very 
soon.  They  are  two  years  old.  o.  G. 

1.  The  temperature  of  an  incubator 
cellar  is  of  little  consequence,  as  long  as 
it  is  fairly  uniform.  The  advantage  of  a 
cellar  for  the  housiug  of  incubators  is 
that  the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate 
as  it  does  in  rooms  above  ground,  and  it 
is.  therefore,  much  easier  to  maintain  a 
uniform  temperature  witliiu  the  machines. 

2.  This  is  sometimes  done,  but  it  is  not 
good  practice.  The  eggs  of  the  upper 
layer  are  in  a  wanner  place  than  those 
upon  the  tray,  the  temperature  of  the 
hatching  chamber  increasing  rapidly  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  is  ap¬ 
proached. 

3.  These  hens  may  have  vent  gleet,  or. 
perhaps,  diarrhiea,  due  to  some  digestive 
disorder. 

4.  It  is  probably  a  rare  occurrence  that 
eggs  are  broken  inside  the  hen's  body. 
Anj  force  that  would  accomplish  that 
would  he  very  likely  to  kill  the  hen.  Y’ou 
probably  mistake  the  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  oviduct,  for  which  little  can 
be  done  other  than  to  give  the  bird  a 
physic  ( one  to  two  leaspoonfuls  of  castor 
oil  i .  and  limited  feeding  on  soft  food  for 
a  time,  for  those  of  broken  eggs  within 
the  body. 

5.  The  dark  comb  means  congestion 

front  failure  of  the  circulation.  This  may 
be  due  to  any  oue  of  a  number  of  dis¬ 
eases.  Sometimes  to  diseases  which  af¬ 
fect  the  fowls’  respiration,  causing  chok¬ 
ing.  and  sometimes  to  diseases  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  or  circulatory  organs.  Sudden 
darkening  of  the  comb  is  usually  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  death.  xi.  u.  i>. 
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is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  HYGRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


fa  t  ThTT  /"'ll  ¥¥/Y¥,/’ f*  All  our  baby  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  of  our 
l\  Y  I  1—1  If  It  W  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and  carefully 

1 P  1  I  J[  J,  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  than  hatcher¬ 

ies  selling  chirks  from  eggs  gathered  from  random 
Q  C  WHITF  I  FCIHORNS  flocks,  but  the  difference  is  made  up  many  times 
o.  vvmiL  Ltunuanj  over  in  the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March-April  pullets  averaged  659o  layingduring  themonthsof  November-December. 
From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked  a  large  ninon  mm  i  r  adm  V  L  u  v 
number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want  quality,  write  us.  DiKLu  HILL  fAKlu,  Hatonan,  W.  I. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Special  Prices 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  featnres  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  pi-oof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  typo  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Eee  Laying  ('.on test,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  ruts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  00.  16  Depol  SI..  Randolph.  Mass. 


Our  immense  faciiitie*— hatching  30,000 
weekly — .nable  us  to  quote  low  prices. 
In  addition  we  »re  offering  special 
inducements  for  May  and  .7  line  de¬ 
liveries.  Reserve  eurlv  shipping 
date  now.  All  popular  breeds 
rite  todav  for  free  catalog  and 
ask  about  special  prices,  • 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
SERVICE  Bo,t  M  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


*  W  1 
HATCHERY , 


Ben  Ayr  Chicks KdSi "»“» 

Bred,  hatched  and  priced  with  aim  to  satiafy.  12th 
season.  Circnlai  BEN  *TR  POULTRY  FARM.  Warwick,  N  Y. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  $7  Dozen 

_  .  _  _  _  __  _  -  _  White  Runner  Eggs  *2  setting. 

[  fHFAPF^riwT^^^  While  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  'ZfiSh 

oArtM  and  LrihArtM  Yt¥¥CT  each ;  SO  or  more,  «»<■  em-li.  A.  T  AtHMiYLa.  Ihr.w.iary.  r«. 

N^TforEach  Egg’  jjjgffifo  S’CtE*  . KBaSW: 

B§§Sgjg|||i  Partridge  ROCKS 

postpaid.  Brize  winners.  Eggs,  15c.  Barred  Roclts.  Muieovy. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation.  Newark,  N.  Y.  r„Mki,,«J  Pilck  et'ei'  ToulOUS*.  China  Eggs, 

_ _ _ ; _  50c.  S.  M  HALL  Canonabtirg,  Pa. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS  RIN6  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 


_ _  -  _  Flrat  C'l««s  Second- II anil 

-flCT  Err  C««s«,  Butter  Tub.. 

I  Nvh,.  lta.Lei -  *uul  other  fruit  and 

I  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

L  vEKfljl  contalneis,  are  in  as  K°od 

vjDffl&l  new  condition  and  ready  for 

VjHH)|r4  Instant  use. 

Lei  us  ouote  you — Thai’s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  JO  1-303  Johnion  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

Em*  Uc«,  mite*,  bed  bos*.  «tc-f  afftetinr  poultry-  Spray  or 
paint  on  roosc*.  etc.  Gets  body  lice  on  cblexena,  too.  Works 
while  they  *Uep.  No«Ju«tio*.  dii'ulatc.  croeeiotf  or  b*ndlioff. 

lot  of  unpicnnnt  work.  At  mu»t  town*,  at  store*  h&ndlinc 
Lee  Foul  try  Suppiica.  Write  /or  inlormaUco  a ad  FREE  Book, 

CEO.  H.  LIC  CO.*  Dept.  f. 50  .  OMAHA,  NEB*. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasantj, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer.  etc. 

for  atocktor  purports. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foses.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


IHOW  BEES  PAY  I 


In  honay.  In  mon.y,  to  more  and  better 
fruit.  Done  right,  beekeeping  ie  the  biggest 
/  A  payer  on  tl'e  farm.  Eo*y  to  learn,  email 
•f  : — -  t,c\  expense  to  start.  *  good-a,«Kl  boy  can  eosiiy 
rare  for  a  small  apiary.  Our  50  year*  of  beea 
xi  -G  keeping  experience  at  your  service.  Writ. 

today  tor  handsome  free  booklet,  "Bit#  for 
Pleasure  aiut  Profit,”  or  for  our  64-peg.  bec-tupply 
catalog,  both  erxm-full  of  bee  information. 

Tho  A.  I.  R.ot  C*n  294  Main Bt.,  M«Aln«,  Ohi* 


J4.20*per  15;  S25  per  100  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  Speonk.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

IT-Sl-tl f  DUCK  eggs  sr^sssa 

RALPH  6LATFELTER,  SHREWSltfKY,  1»A. 

Whitfl  Wvsndotip.  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Martin-Dor- 
VV  nuts  VV  yanUOItBS  caa  strain.  White  and  Barred 
Hocks.  Prices  Kigbt.  ASOSEW  *.  CAPO,  ».  0  t.  Passlss.  P.  J. 

Pureblooded  Barron  White  WYANDOTTES 
My  ttock  paid  IS  m  t  profit  per  ben,  cue  rear.  Hatching 
eggs.  lOe.  E.  IN  GALLS  .  Hath.  Maine 

S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

Vibert231  to  2R9  ecc  strain.  Eggs,  89  per  100.  Baby 
chick*.  825  per  100.  Discount  ou  quantities  of  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryvillr,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RE  D-Eggs  XTrZ 

pure  bixul  Stock.  81. io  per  15.  SIWMAH  WOODS,  taihlgrd.  AT. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Price  IWc  up.  Circular  Free.  HUTAl.  I'ABIIS.  BrrKrj,  1',. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Minoreas  !,?h'eer"0 

15  eggs  tor  82  ss.  Jay  on  l  Mtti.xcvv*  LKutUnd,v.rmo.>t 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  and  While  Rocks.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chick- 9c  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  2.  McAlisterville,  P*. 


BREEDING  GAME  BIRDS  ANBHfc 

PLACE  YODR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR 

Rlngneck  I’lieswintH . *4.110  per  pair 

ltfnjtncck  Plieaanota’  Egse..8S0.00  per  HO;  83.nl  jier  netting 

Amherst  Pheasants’  Rgtrs  .  X.n)  per  .. -nine 

Holden  Pheasants’  F.cxw.,, .  H.0I)  per  setting 

Silver  Pheawinta’  Vlgga.  .  3.011  per  Ketling 

Wild  Mallard  limn, . . .  S.iJO  per  setting 

All  easr.  from  large.  bealLhy  birds.  Csnh  with  order. 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM.  Wells  Depot.  Me. 

A.  K.  OUEnXETTE,  Br«d»tr  of  Ph.  niu.mfk-Ducks-Wna  Turfcoy* 
-  Puxn  -.Mink— Kjicoot) 


RABBITS 


RaltltlitK  For  SaSIIa*  IJW-lh.  registered 
IVdUUllA  r  or  3die  stao)  nnck,  excellent 

prod  near,  $15.  11  lh.  pedigreed  steel  hnck.Gtnos. 
old,  $10.  10-lb,  black  buck.  lO-tnos.-old,  $6  First 
money  order  received  gets  them  BROOKSYDE  RAB 
RITRY,  R.  Miller,  Prop  .  380  Haledsn  Ave  ,  Paterson  N.  J. 

RUFUS  RED  RABBITS 

Kensonabln  prices  for  bred  does. 

CLIFFORD  DAK  1IY  North  Branch,  X.J. 

The  Delaware  Valley  BABBITRIES 

Ntnv  Zealand*  and  Rufus  Kelts  now  ready  for  Spring 
brooding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

TIIKO  S  MOORE  -  Stocktou,  N  J. 


rainap  for  Sa|a  Exhibition  Cavies  in  Black, 
LaVluS  ,0r  03,8  Rod,  White.  Golden,  Agouti. 

$5  por  pair  Also  Abyssimans.  $6  per 
pair.  AY.  O.  ACKERMAN  Neshamc.  N.  J  . 


s.c.  white  n  nny  puiPl/0 

LEGHORN  dAdl  UnlUIVO 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price,  415  per  )(io  Parcels  poet 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 

HXlr  fine  cireula r 

HARRY  F.  PALME K  -  Midifteport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORIMS 

Eggs  reasonable.  Safe  airirnl  guaranteed. 

YtEN  COLEMAN  -  Sodus,  New  York 


EGGS  W  H  I  TE  R  OC  K  S-CHICKS 

pedigreed,  heavy. laying  show  strain.  Vone  better  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  TIIKO.  L.  POOLE,  lie  W  ilt.  »«  York 


*•  Jfifla  C  f5  White  Leg  horns.  3Ve  have 

- - 1  ^  «  L38  added  yearly  since  ISP.'  stock  from 

S.lh  ravUtc  o.l  International  egg  laying  winners  and  record  breaking 
ol  bod-  'VT  A‘so  *«,''*«'  <>  daiiglitera  of  greatest  prue  winners, 

tool  lin’ckX9  tno'1  1  wkereia.  Fggs  aaaowhuo  fa»m.  Ck..i.h.»,ii,, 

SupremeWhiteOrpingtons 

A  RRITC  Hatching  egg*  from  winners  at  Tientonand  Newark. N.  J. 

WM.  H.  FEINDT  R.  2  Matawan,  N  J. 

1 1. ranch,  x.  j.  ^  g  Reds  and  White  Rocks — Eggs  for  Hatching 

<ABB!™ES  M».WFR08T  LrV^OX^' Q^ter*  B*^: 


Lighl  Brahmas.  S.  C.  Reds  and  Leghorns 

... ,  .  .  Hatch  iug  eggs  and  Ri-alitua  pullets.  Heavv  laying 

avios  m  Black,  stratus.  Prices  right,  j  h  iuinhamuia.  3.  Sn,,m,Miii,  »  j 
Gntdflu,  Agouti. - - -  ■ 

*1- p?r  l  iohl  Rrflhma*  Hutcbme  eggs  fs-H,.  **  to-do :  »ui— 
seshamc,  N.  J,  Llgni  DraninaS  mo,  ASHA  *  rnRwis.  s,«iuni,.  s.t 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eEgs.  Splendid  winter  layers:  make  the 
finest  market  (owl  when  dressed.  For  sturdiest  day-old 
chicks.  25  chicks,  $15  ;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $S0. 

Light  Brahmas 

Very  large,  splendidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  big  money  makers.  Tor 
sturdiest  day-old  Brahmas,  25  chicks,  $12  : 50  chicks,  $21  ; 
100  chicks,  $40.  Coodllox  Chix  are  all  tree  ranged  on  our 
farms.  Our  breeding  stock  Is  ail  fully  matured  before  we 
start  using  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  both  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  but  by  buying  chicks  you  are  sutc  of  lOO^b 
chickens.  Deliveries  begin  February  14th,  and  continue 
as  long  as  supply  holds  Out.  Send  lor  booklet,  or,  to 
avoid  delay,  order  Irom  ad.  Goodflox  Poultry 
Farms,  22  Water  Street.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  ,T.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  March  27,  1022: 

11.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  Wr.  Brown,  N.  J . 47  324 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  42  334 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  51  266 

Harry  11  Ober,  N.  J .  52  626 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  U.  1 .  52  676 

Boselawn  Farm.  N  ,J .  27  304 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Ally n.  Mass .  46  422 

Koy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J. .  48  368 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 44  271 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  8tone,  Pa .  51  281 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  t!»  536 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  41  370 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  42  459 

B  C.  K.  I.  KED8 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  .1 .  52  726 

8,  C  K.  I.  HKDS 

U.  W.  Colllugwood.  N,  J .  50  493 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass... .  45  509 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  54  372 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . . . 46  416 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N,  J .  57  511 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J..,  .  40  356 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  62  471 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  BrninarU,  N.  Y .  48  278 

ANCONAS 

Just- A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J. _ _  35  393 

E,  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  52  465 

Solomon  Richmun,  N.  .1 . .  52  425 

LEGHORNS 

Tnnglewpld  Farm.  N.  Y, .  52  453 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  50  604 

J.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  51  598 

llroail  Acres  Farm,  Conn . . .  54  395 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  53  427 

A,  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  43  404 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 32  379 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J .  53  495 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N  J.. .  52  500 

Alex  Klebenbnum,  N.  J .  46  357 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  27  343 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  446 

Mattte  H.  Kppele,  N.  J . .  .  48  429 

Geo.  B.  Ferns,  Midi .  51  567 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  61  492 

Greendaln  Farm.  N.  Y .  61  676 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del .  61  463 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn .  46  434 

Henry  E.  ltplnc,  N.  J .  ..  42  395 

John  J.  Honrdt.  N,  J .  37  360 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  49  452 

A,  B.  Hail,  Conn .  64  468 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  57  529 

Frank  L.  Hugos,  N  J .  58  385 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . .  54  357 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  62  428 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . .  ...  66  465 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  62  429 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N  Y .  56  367 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn  .  52  386 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  571 

Harold  W- Lyle,  N,  ,J .  si  637 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  53  115 

Herbert  O.  Maximal,  R  I  .  41  215 

Meadowedge  Farxu,  N.  Y .  61  460 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  SO  342 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  43  570 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J .  60  649 

Hamuol  Nleeo  a  Son.  N  J . . .  55  422 

8.  Olsen.  N.J . 62  442 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  58  460 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  49  402 

yueeusbury  Farm.  N.  ,1 .  51  368 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  57  456 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  53  441 

John  K.  Roessuer,  N.  J .  47  385 

RosehlU  Farm,  N.J .  53  433 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.J .  53  469 

J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y . ”  62  435 

Hhndowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  68  435 

A*  15.  Spear.  N.J.,...,,, .  65  559 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  57  482 

John  U.  Sltntnonds,  N.  J .  54  411 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  47  408 

Willie  E.  Stryker.  N.  J .  54  5U9 

Sun  View  Farm,  N  J .  51  415 

Wallace  8.  Suydnm-  f*.  j . . .  39  a»4 

iim’s  Poultry  Katin,  N.J .  55  509 

1  K.  Van  Houteii,  N.  J .  51  324 

ilustav  Walters,  N  J .  54  403 

John  F.  Wehroll,  N.  J .  50  447 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  49  362 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  53  362 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  62  370 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  393 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  A89N. 

Atlantic  Co,  M.  P.  A . 51  421 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  46  409 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  .Assn . 65  478 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  51  442 

U.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  45  380 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

llammonton  Poultry  Raisers' Assn...  57  386 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  57  432 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  62  380 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  60  466 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  62  339 

Total  . .  5087  43424 


now  ready  for  you  at  $1.25 

Twelve  weeks  old  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  our  Rosemont  hardy,  pure-bred, 
heavy-laying  stock.  Raise  t  h  e  m  for 
profitable  early  Fall  layers.  Act  quick. 

GET  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  FREE 

All  about  the  eleven  noted  Rosemont 
breeds  and  Rosemont  practical  methods 
of  breeding  and  hatching.  Illustrated. 

Send  postal  today 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  Now  Jersey 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter-laying.  Foundation  Stork  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  $3  for  15;  $8  for  50:  $15 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BA8Y 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSN.  Darien,  Conn.  Bos  800 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  ««• 

breeding,  Hatching  eggs,  17  per  100:  Chicks, 
S20  per  100;  Cockerels,  $5.  Pullets,  both  combs 
March  hatched,  S2  25.  HALSEY  E.  REEVE,  Riverhead,  N.Y 


COCKERELS  Light  anil  Dark  BRAHMAS 


brown  and  WHITE  I.eghori>B,  R.  1.  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 
BIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Soi  IBS  Rivs, rills,  N  J. 


1  nrnc  Owcn»  Farm  Strain.  White  Rocks— 
.  Kh  1,1  Fish  el  Strain.  15 Eggs  for  #6.60, 
*  u  Send  for  Booklet  on  Mllkollne  for  Poul 

R.  II.  Andernon,  Kaxtsrn  Agant,  Flshklll,  N.  Y. 


Progress iie  light  BRAHMAS  ShKVeX 

sale;  $2.50  for  15.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES.  Grttoport.  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Rocks  records  at  Stnrrg  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years’  trapnesting.  No 
ohlcks.  J.  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 


Eggs  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  winners,  *9  per  15, 
•  10  per  too.  CATAM’A  FOULTItV  KAltM.S.  0„  Oottj.hurg.  Pu. 


Well-Bred  From  Record  layers 

Each  chick  with  its  sterling,  robust 
vitality  Ik  a  living  illustration  of  out 
Quality  idnn. 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottcs 

■Safe  arrival  of  full 
count  gunraii tend  nny- 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  W 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  E.  E.  RIOOUT.  Ophir  Farm.  Purchaia,  N.  T, 


D  ADDCn  DflPIfC  led  all  Rocks  at 
DAnntU  nUlmO  S torrs  Contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazkn'Oyja.,  N.  Y, 


whom  within  120 
miles.  Catalogue  an 
Price  List  Free." 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1 

Frenohtown,  N.  J. 


from  healttiy,  heavy -laying  tree  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  cert!  lied  males.  ROSWELL  CSLE,  HUltiobeck,  N.  T. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 


Vihert’s  great  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs.  88.50 
per  15;  SIO  per  100,  0.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Look  well:  lay  well;  trap-nested.  Records  to  254. 
Big  eges.  Winners  at  Boston.  Chicago,  Providence, 
N.  J.  State  shows.  Eggs.  S3  per  15;  S15  per  100.  No 

chicks.  A  L.  VKEELAN1)  Nuttey,  N.  J. 


RC'  o  1  n  rnc  Eggs  for  hatching,  $s 

♦  V/1#  XV «  X*  liCjUtJ  per  100;  $1.50  per  15. 
Vigorous  stock.  Free  range.  B.  H.  OWEN,  Rbi»»lj*rk,  NX 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  SSHS 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn  .  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  S.  BKABFOKB 
ALLYK,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass, 


u,s  (lom  6  Rhode  lei  and  Whites.  Prizewinners — heavy 
I  layers— payers.  Eggs,  Chicks.  B- M.  WARREN,  Hollsy.  N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

JY  /Y/Yp  i  Mammoth  Pekin ) 
§4 1  -I  -  Giant  Rouen  J 
LiVJVlkJ  ( Indian  Runner) 

SLDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pons. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  "  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock.  Maryland 


Rocks,  Beds,  Leghorns,  Minorcna,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  percent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  nud  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATC1IKK1ES,  Inc. 
Itockville  Center,  L.  I. 


Kggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free. 

HARDEE'S  PEKINt.lilia.H.Y. 


ERTECT 


EKTN 


MUSCOVY  Duck  Eggs 

O.  DRYBD ALE  BLACK  -  SO 31  El 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

•  to  per  160.  Breeding  heua.  heavy  layers  of  excellent 
blood  lim  a.  OLD  PICKABD  FABM,  tax  IS,  Cxxxsrri  Junttupi.  Mm. 


Mammoth  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 
for  hatching.  9'i  per  doz.  Quality  and  fertility  unex¬ 
celled.  Order  early.  8.  A.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

•8 — 15;  $12— luo.  jmr.MItll  MI  RI'IIT,  Jr,,  Waraham,  IU.» 


ftsMg  BABY  CHICKS 

f*  nWAlw  OUT  chicks  nr*  bi  nd  to  lay  from  hreed- 
or*  chosen  for  color,  laying  Qualities, 
AW'V. II  Size  and  thrift.  We  know  the  Quality  of 
\v  FARMS//)  our  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S. 

O.  It.  I.  Reiix.  and  TV.  Wyandotte*  will 
please  you .  Bend  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Umbertrille,  N.  J. 


PEKIN  ducklings 

HATCHING  EGGS  ■  ■■■*  11^  Ubtrii Ouanntoi 

BEAUAMDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island.  N-Y. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  J  TK0PEAN0,  SpsrrowbMxh,  N.Y 


v  n/t^gC  Baby  Chick*  and  Hatching 
"  UoLA  J  Eggs.  300-egg  strain.  Cock‘-r- 

MARVEt  HOMESTEAD  FASM,  Goorj-storu,  ll*l»"i»rv 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

ner«.  Stock  for  c&to*  E.  II.  ANDERSON,  Bluupo«vlllef  Indiana 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

—  for  May  delivery.  Hatches  due  May  2.  9,  16, 
„  S3  and  30.  S.  (’.  Whlto  and  Brown  I.eghorna, 

ISecaeh;  $ t  2 0  per  1 ,0<H).  B.  P.  Rocks.  1  So- 
(*0*  VI  tnixod,  1  I  o  cai-h ;  $1  OO  per  1,000.  Also  Rede, 
V  'Vluto  Rocks,  Minorcan,  Ancones,  etc.  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  guaranteed— prepaid  to 
your  door.  Our  istti  year  Catalogue  and 
price  list  free  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Mimlxrt  Inieminonal  Rxb,  Chick  Allocution,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Regal-Dorcaa  Strain  White  Wyandotte  Eggi 

All  eggs  from  two  pens  of  selected  birds,  84.50 
sotting  of  fifteen.  Money  Order  or  certified  check 
must  accompany  order.  H  C.  STRONG,  Montgomery,  N.V. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  fi£  v 

GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON  -  FLANDERS 

Penciled  Runner  Ducks 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

t  have  been  an  importer  since  1413  of  the  highest  record 
stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred.  Maine,  f- 
males.  Kgg«  for  hatching.  Trices  reasonable. 

E.  E,  LEWIS  -  A  palm:  Lin,  N.  $ 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $4.  Eggs,  $2.40  a  sotting. 
3  settings.  $6.  25  Ducklings,  $9.  100  Duckling*.  $34. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C  J.  Y00ER.  Grantsville.  Md. 


SC,  Ancona*.  Uwnland  Farm’s  “lUtra  Qua."  egg  bred 
«  winners  l*t  cki,,  “  The  Ontario,”Guelph  and  others 
of  Quality,  head  special  and  Dock  matings.  Folder. 
EARlf  I.  WILSON,  ■»  407.  Maminomt.  N.  V.,  tax.  N.  T.  Assist  Cist 


at  very  reasonable  Trices.  lave  delivery-  guar 
anted.  Burred  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds,  White.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Mlnni-cas.  Write  (or  pamphlet — 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J,  M,  S4.NKFY,  Prop.  AldAlUtorvlllr,  Pa. 


ForSali-Pekin  Duck  Eggs  uTt  oTi?.vtod 

FRANK  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Ncwburynorf,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Duress  Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  $1.76 
— 15  .  *9—160.  From  A  No.  1  heavy-laying  stock.  Or¬ 
der  now-  Shipped  when  wanted.  A,  HILL,  Scutes  Fills,  R.  f 


Whit.  [7  soon  Pit  fra  Frora  Btro" 
Ofclneac  U8B80  tggS  birds.  Eatr 
age  over  TOO  eggs  each  per  season 
geese.  N.  Y.  State  Fair  winners.  Id 
Safely  order  from  this  ad-  wiiiEf  i 


White  Wyandottes  That  Lay 

Regal-Dorcas  and  Williams.  Eggs  from  foui'choice 
pens.  S3— 15.  Selected  free  range  dock,  $10— 100,  pro. 
paid.  Cockerels,  $5  each,  H.  W.  BUNK.  Germantown,  N  Y. 


Annual  price  reduction  begin*  May  lsl.  Five  Pop¬ 
ular  Breeds— Rocks.  S.  U.  Retls,  S.  W.  Leghorns, 
White  Wyandottes.  No  money  until  just  before 
shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Main  Stra.l  -  Holtlalon,  Mas*. 


White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

•  ^  .  a  m  .  _ _ _ _  _  ,  e  ..l  v.  ..rTt.L.  — 


60c  each,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  batchiue. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early. 

George  E.  Howell  Spruce  Farm  Howells,  N.1T. 

YOUNG  TOULOUSE  GEESE  all  Sold 

A  few  trios  of  2-year-olds,  matured  stock,  best  breeders, 
left,  #10  each ;  *25  for  rrn>.  No  more  single  ganders 

foreale  KEETVAYDIN  FARM  IFurlen,  Couu. 


PROLIFIC  ANCON  AS 

Prize  Winners,  Groat  Layers,  t'ockerals.  $5.  Egg*. 
$2.50  for  15,  postpaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

L.  L.  LAMBERT  •  Apponaug.  Rhode  Island 


■  -»  A  D  V  BROILERS . 8  4  l  per  IOC 

S.  C  W,,  BR  LEGHORN.  13  per  IOC 

PUIPIF  ROCK  .  15  per  10C 

VnlU  \  RE0S  AND  MIN0RCAS.  10  per  lOt 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  1008.  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAUatervllle,  P*. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  freo-rango stock.  Winter  Layers.  SSand  SB  per 

■eltlug  of  15.  $18  |.ei-  100.  Mr.  FRANK  E.  MARTIN.  Halbalrf.  Pa. 


Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale  60? 

each  ;  84  so  per  ncttlug  of  10.  II.  (lOI.lt,  lloalra,  I>.  I,,  N.  T 


92  per  15. 

ODITHIA  FARM,  STAKMtv,  N.  V 


Buff  Orpington  Eggs 


oulouae  Uccac.  Eggs  from  hoe  large  hlrda,  60e  each, 
MacPHERSON  FARM  Millington.  N.  J 


Siltrer  O  a  m  pinoa 

Eggs  from  hen  hatched  free  cango,  heavy  laying  beau- 
tie*.  »U  for  15.  MacPHERSON  FARM.  Mlllinetou,  N.J’. 


S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  13c.  Barr  Rocks, 
1  Sc.  S.  C.  It.  I.  Ruda,  — e.  Black  Mmoruns.  lBc. 
Broilers,  11c  each.  Special  pricen  on  500  nr  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  NACE,  McAlistervIlle,  I’r.  R.  No.  S 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  EGGS 

Choice  mating.  Record  layer*.  Large  yearling  holt* 
$0  per  10.  Book  order  now.  Great  demand. 

0KEYW.DRO8HEL  -  MUlersburg,  Ohle 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl  hast  Brow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  M.  I*ACE  A  SONS.  Baa  199  Belmar.  N.  J. 


Horning’s  140-EggBourbonRed  Turkeys 

Eggs  *8.50  and  f  10  per  dozen.  FL0NA  HORNING.  Owtqo,  N.  T. 


Tinted  Eggs 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
‘‘Tinted  Biggs’*  on  page  464.  I  am  keep¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Kocks, 
and  while  getting  a  number  of  tinted 
eggs  have  credited  them  all  to  the  Barred 
Bocks  and  none  to  the  Leghorns.  Do  the 
Barred  Bocks  ever  lay  tinted  eggs? 

New  York.  a.  a. 

Plymouth  Rock  hens  lay  brown  eggs; 
Leghorn  hens  lay  white  eggs.  This  is  the 
rule,  but  some  eggs  depart  so  far  from 
the  rule  as  to  puzzle  one  who  lias  to 
judge  by  color  alone  when  he  attempts 
to  tell  what  breed  of  fowl  produced  the 
eggs.  A  Leghorn  egg  may  be  creamy  or 
even  of  a  greenish  tint,  while  some  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bock  eggs  are  so  light  in  color  as 
to  approach  white.  If  you  have  the  two 
varieties  together,  however,  you  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  crediting  your  eggs  to 
their  propel  source,  except,  perhaps,  in 
occasional  instances,  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  also  some  difference  in  shape.  A 
Leghorn  egg  that  is  off  color  is  usually 

flv  tinted,  while  a  Plymouth  Boek  egg 
frankly  brown,  albeit,  sometimes,  a 
very  light  shade  of  brown.  M.  n.  D. 


S.  C  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  tmitranteed.  Write  for  priceK, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Raise  PURE-BNEDS.  Hatching  oegs  from  pedigreed 
stock.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price-list  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM,  Uglier  Black  Eddy.  Pa. 


lO-Wks.-Old  FILLETS  KiTsfffiiiS 

S  C.W.  Leghorns.  200—81.50  oar-li.  No  brooders 
needed.  Lay  high  priced  summer  eggs, 

FAIRFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  Big  Piece  Road.  Fiiifield,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  "in^ 

Tame,  do  not  wander.  Mr».  F.  |.  BANTHBiOMEW,  Huimaurg,  Olila 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs  Oliv  bent 

pcn.Of  heavy  layers.  Froo  rail  pa.  year  around,  iluai- 
antci:  73%,  fertility,  f 5  per  15.  #S6  |a-r  100.  Order  new 
for  future  delivery.  I'.  lUKUIiNb'Fli.bortb  (l«inmiiilunu,N.\ 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  guineas.'  ano^ chickens 

Good  Whltb  Leghorn  hens.  8125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  -  HeHer»vllle,  Pa. 


if^C!  8.  C  White 
L  ncliorn 
Brud-to-lny 

Hire  H,  Prop., 
Liturol,  llnlHware 


Hatching  egg* 

Four  IFolluru 
Beluiar.  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

for  FTftFan  ANDERSON  FAKM  R.  X 


strain.  Send  for  price  list.  F 

Boxwuud  Poultry  Form, 


ELSIE  HALLOCK 
Wahhinoton  Depot  Oonn, 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants  ^"nl'b'Van hry 

and  vigorous  stock, '$10  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  .Silver  Plionaniits,  limited  nnnlher, 
only  $10  each,  October  dolivory,  HinLs  pinioned  oh 
requuKt.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  EAIIIACRES  ESTATE,  Bsyoort  H.  Y. 


BLACK  2-Yr.  TOMITaTI 

A  perfect  specimen.  $86.  Also  a  few  Ur.  Tonic,  Wild 
Mallard  Duck  t-gge.  *1.76  for  16;  stock  for  wile  at  $6 
pair.  HOCK  CLIFF  FARM  -  URo'HJrvilAK,  Pa. 


Husclawti  chicks  arc  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
varlciIcK.  f)iili-i.vaurB  today  and  be  convinced. 

Pi . .  and  Icollot  on  request.  RORELAWN 

POULTRY  FARM  A  nATOHERY,  OUavllle,  Pa. 


CHI0K8  AND  HATCHING  EOG8.  Single  Comb  Reds, 
Vncona,  while  and  llrown  Leghoi-us.  From  pim*-bred, 
frea  lunge  breeders,  that  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular-  alllllaN  Bo  NP-KF,  Smlua,  N.Y 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


Reasonable  Price,  circular  Free,  royal  i  arms.  Bitgey,  Pi 


of  free  range  birds  Price* 
low.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
ED  -  Telford.  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggi 

Catalog  freo.  H  H.  FR 


Can  yon  toll  me  what  the  law  is  concern¬ 
ing  such  a  case?  J.  v.  w. 

One  cannot  discharge  surface  water 
from  his  land  onto  the  land  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  by  means  of  a  drain  without 
being  liable  to  the  adjoining  owner  for 
damages  therefor.  Where  one  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  husbandry  causes  surface 
water  to  (low  on  the  land  of  an  adjoining 
owner  with  slightly  increased  violence, 
without  diverting  the  flow  from  the  nat¬ 
ural  course  or  causing  material  injure  to 
the  adjoining  owner,  there,  is  no  liability. 
An  adjoining  owner  cannot  drain  his  land 
and  conduct  the  water  across  the  land 
of  his  neighbor  without,  his  consent. 


CELERY  and  truck  farm;  30  acres;  2  houses: 

some  fruit;  close  by  station  and  cold  storage; 
pleasant ,  very  advantageous  location;  7  miles 
south  Poughkeepsie ;  sacrifice.  Inquire  owner. 
SHEPARD.  100  Willow  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover  extracted;  5 
lbs..  $1.15;  In  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid;  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ions 


PURE  HONEY — Finest,  quality:  prices  right 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anywhere 
reulur  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS.  Altoona.  Pa 


WANTED — To  buy,  farm  in  New  York,  with 
good  and  large  house,  suitable  for  hoarders 
Owners  only  reply,  with  full  particulars,  to  B. 
WARD,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid 
3d  zone.  22-oz.  can,  32c:  5  lbs..  99c:  10  lbs., 
$1.81;  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON 
Dept..  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y 


FARMS  in  Oswego  and  Jefferson  Counties;  some 
of  tbe  best  dairy  mid  fruit  farms  in  State; 
small  payment  down  gives  you  possession  of 
any  size  farm  you  want.  For  particulars,  write 
L.  .T.  WILLIAMS,  Sandy  .Creek,  Oswego  Co,, 


FOR  SALE — Beemnn  garden  tractor;  first  check 
of  $100  takes  it.  GEORGE  W.  DAVY.  Jean¬ 
nette.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  or  run  on  shares,  dairy 
farm,  fully  equipped,  stock  and  trails:  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.;  full  details  in  replying.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OR  —  Four-plow  Uncle  Sam  Exhibition 
never  used;  wonderful  bargain;  inquire 
.  G1LLIARD.  825  World  Building,  New 


of  the  personal  t’slsito.  I  have  paid  in-  Widow's  FTghts  After  Second  Marriage 
beritanee  tax  on  his  share  of  the  real  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

estate,  which  was  about  .$8,000.  and  I  ,.A  mnn.  has  a  farm  '*}  25  acres.  He 
paid  the  tax  on  my  share  of  $25,000  of  the  dlPS-  lo"lvinK  Wlf(‘  and  three  heirs.  Wife 
real  estate.  It  has  taken  all  of  rnv  Ws.nir  two.  After  a  short  time  she 
money  on  hand  to  pay  expenses  of  every  and  makes  out  a  deed  for  her 

kind,  and  I  wanted  to  borrow  $1,200  h',Rb«"(1’  lending  him  half  her  interest  in 
from  the  hank  to  meet,  a  special  tax  that  the  place.  Does  she  own  three  parts,  her 
is  being  raised  to  build  a  new  school-  "wn  011,1  two  sllf‘  Pail]  °fl".  or  how 
house.  The  banker,  after  making  in-  m,icl‘  C0n  the  husband  claim  in  case  of 
quiries  of  mv  attorney,  says  I  have  noth-  Double?  About  how  much  has  the  third 
lug  but  a  life  interest  hi  the  property,  heir  coming  from  the  place,  value  $3,000, 
and  if  I  were  to  die  my  interest  here  mortgage  $600?  -  m.  b. 

ceases.  The  farm  is  assessed  for  $30,000  Aew  York. 

and  the  tax  rate  is  4c  on  a  dollar  valu-  Assuming  that  the  wife  received  proper 
”  '°rn-  I  h«vo  heen  unable  to  get  a  house-  conveyances  from  the  two  heirs  and  as- 

°w  (Tf  *"™«g  that  the  heirs  were  all  her  chil- 

TOitw'  ^  ,ll>en,  and  that  her  husband  died  without 

c  '  ,  0  .h0rfl  l'»^P'*^t.on.  a  wil]  thp  most  that  she  could  give  to 

1  h  i  f  ,  J  v  o  ih,„rJafr  mir^  woon.1  husband,  aside  from  her  love  and 
55?  Kn  ri;  -fV  'Zi,!  r/S  Tk®  ?  a  fleet  ion,  will  be  two-thirds  plus  her  life 
If;  f«r“  *  *  ?JenT  "D  one-ninth  thereof,  subject,  how- 

have  mid  inheritance  tax  on*  e  c  b  PVOr«  to  the  mortgage  on  the  property. 

NTel  vLv  1  The  remaining  child  is  entitled  to  one- 

J'  '  third  less  the  mother’s  life  use  thereof. 

The  title  of  rhe  real  property  in  ques-  subject  to  the  mortgage, 

tion  being  in  the  infant’s  name,  you  can¬ 
not  sell  the  property,  except  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Court.  wIiph  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  court.  If  the  farm  in  question  is 
exposed  to  wasti  and  dilapidation,  if  tin- 
infant  has  debts  which  he  is  unable  to 
pay,  or  if  he  needs  to  sell  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  for  tbe  purpose  of  his  maintenance 
and  necessary  education,  or  if  his  inter¬ 
est  will  he  substantially  promoted  by 
sale  of  the  real  property,  the  court  will 
permit  the  guardian  to  sell. 

If  the  property  was  directed  to  be  sold 
by  the  court,  your  life  estate  or  estate  by 
curtsey  would  be  figured  by  what  is 
known  as  n  “mortuary  fable.”  This  table 
is  one  that  has  been  prepared  and  found 
to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  and 
gives  the  percentage  of  interest  that  one 
has  in  tbe  whole  estate  according  to  the 
expectancy  of  life  at  a  given  age.  This 
is  now  called  the  “American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality.”  For  instance,  at  the 
age  of  50  years  the  present  value  of  an 
immediate  annuity  of  $1  on  a  single  life 
at  5  per  cent  interest  is  computed  at 
11.662.  Our  advice  would  be  to  hold  on 
to  the  farm  if  possible,  for  thpre  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  rear  your  boy  to  manhood 
than  on  the  farm.  There  you  can  always 
find  something  to  keep  him  from  idle¬ 
ness,  and  yon,  of  course,  will  remember 
the  old  story  about  the  devil  and  idle 
hands.  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE — 190- ii ere  farm,  in  Otsego  County: 

nil  modern  improvements;  two  miles  from 
State  road.  II.  C.  INGALLS,  Cooperstown, 


PURE  Vermont  sap  syrup,  the  kind  with  a 
velvet  taste.  $2  a  gallon;  cash  with  order. 
W.  S.  WOODRUFF  A  SOX,  Jericho,  Vi. 


y  —  Extracted  Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  10 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1  05;  10  lbs., 
delivered  3d  zone;  fluent  quality.  H.  F. 
AMS,  Romulus,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  2  4-acre  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  florist;  near  town:  good  road;  reason¬ 
able  price  only.  ADVERTISER  845.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THE  CHOICEST  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in 
1  gal.  cans,  $2;  in  >4  gaL  cans.  $1.15;  in  V* 
gal.  cans.  55c:  tbe  choicest  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  2.  5  and  11-lb.  pails.  28e  per  lb.;  in 
2,  4.  8  and  16-oz.  cakes,  30c  ppr  1b.;  f.  o.  b. 
Rupert.  Vf. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH. 
Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  exchange  for  part  city 
property,  my  farm  of  100  acres,  near  Fulton, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  good  buildings  and  water; 
will  sell  personal  property  to  tenant.  MAPLE 
VIEW  FARM,  R.  5,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maine  farm  of  140  acres,  00  tillage. 

suitable  for  stock  farming,  market  gardening 
or  poultry;  good  pasture,  fine  land;  wood  and 
timber  for  home  use;  trout  stream  large  enough 
for  power  development  runs  through  farm  b-ss 
than  10  rods  from  buildings;  one-half  mile  from 
electrics;  near  splendid  markets;  the  "ole 
swimmln'  hole''  right  on  the  farm;  price  $K,IKH). 
J.  II.  REED,  Route  40,  Wntervllle,  Me. 


PT  ItE  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 
delivered  info  the  3d  zone.  H.  J.  BOREMAN' 
Box  87,  Katonnh,  N.  Y. 


HOMEKNIT  socks  rebooted 
10.  MARY  L.  CHURCH, 
Kingston,  Pa. 


send  before  July 
63  Pringle  Street, 


WANTED — Chestnut  timber  and  telephone  jades 
standing  or  rut.  SEAMAN  BROTHERS, 
Comnuiek,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM — Good  productive  land;  nice 
buildings:  between  Troy  and  Hoosiek  Falls. 
N.  Y. ;  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  855,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY — pure  extra-  led,  postpaid  third  zone 
clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1 
10  lbs..  $1.90.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


IN  CATSKJLL  MOUNTAINS — Five  large  rooms, 
comfortably  furnished,  in  part  of  farmhouse: 
splendid  location;  Gentiles;  refined;  price  $60, 
or  $200  for  season.  CLAUDE  S.  TOMPKINS, 
Prattsville.  N.  Y. 


Second  Wife’s  Right  in  Mortgage 

A  man  and  his  wife  bought  a  farm : 
pair!  flown  part  in  cash  and  took  a  mort- 
gnge  for  the  rest.  The  deed  was  made 
out  in  the  wife's  name.  She  died,  and  tbp 
title  was  never  changed.  They  had  chil¬ 
dren.  The  father  remarried,  and  they 
had  children.  The  mortgage  was  paid  off 
by  the  husband  and  second  wife.  The 
father  has  died.  The  first  wife’s  children 
are  all  dead,  hut  there  are  grandchildren 
living.  Does  the  second  wife  and  her 
children  have  any  claim  on  the  mortgage 
under  New  Hampshire  laws?  a.  R.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  the  second  wife  took  an  assignment 
of  the  mortgage  when  it  was  paid  off  she 
has  a  claim  on  the  property  in  question; 
otherwise  she  has  none.  n.  t. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.20: 
delivered  to  3<1  postal  zone  and  insured.  NOAH 
BOKDNEIt,  Holgute,  O. 


WANT  FARM,  within  50  miles  New  York;  ex¬ 
change  suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DARTE 
Ridgefield  Park.  N.  J. 


PARRETT  TRACTOR  —  $900;  about  half  tbe 
present  cost  price;  absolutely  as  good  as  new. 
has  been  used  only  two  or  three  times:  we  have 
two  Parrett  tractors,  but  find  one  enough  for 
our  work;  we  will  pay  the  railroad  fare  here 
and  return  and  one  day’s  hotel  bill  of  anvone 
who  will  purchase  if  ou  examination  he  finds 
the  tractor  satisfactory.  '  E.  P.  <&  E  McKIN- 
N'KY,  186  State  Street,  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Fifty  to  160  acres  tillable  rich  soil, 
suitable  for  fruit  and  dairying  or  poultry, 
within  25  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
853.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  proposition  (half  Interest)  for  sale— 
About  900  laying  hens.  5  brooders,  350  baby 
chirks,  700  eggs  in  incubator;  can  operate  on 
shares  or  rent:  account  ill  health;  main  road 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  WILLIAM  HAM¬ 
MOND,  K.  Box  258,  Princeton,  N.  J.  'Phone 
906-14, 


WARWICK,  Orange  County  — 124  acres;  12 
rooms,  two  barns,  silo,  icehouse,  poultry  bouses, 
16  acres  young  apples,  five  a-ores  peach  fillers, 
10  acres  Alfalfu;  creamery  and  station  one 
mile:  bargain  jtriee  $14,500.  including  26  cattle; 
terms  $3,500  cash.  bnLanro  to  suit.  Write 

BOt'GHTQN,  owner,  304.  East  21st  Street. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2.25  gal:  5 
gals,  or  more.  $2  gul.,  f.  o.  b.  ERNEST 
HELD.  Bloomville,  N.  J. 


TWO  Ncwtotvn  Giant  colony  brooders.  No.  11: 

brand  new,  in  original  crates;  $00;  freight 
prepaid.  PINKBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Telephone  Poles  on  Private  Land 

A  sells  a  farm  to  B.  B  has  possession 
two  years  and  sells  to  C.  When  A  was 
in  possession  of  farm  he  gave  to  a  farm¬ 
ers'  telephone  line  right  to  set  five  poles 
in  his  field,  tvhieh  was  an  old  pasture  at 
the  time  the  right  was  given.  Now  C  is 
farming  the  field,  and  asks  that,  the  poles 
be  removed.  The  telephone  company  goes 
hark  to  A  after  B  has  sold  to  aud  ob¬ 
tains  a  sworn  statennent.  from  A  that  he 
did  give  sueh  right,  which,  said  telephone 
company  lias  put  on  record.  B  has  given 
to  <’  a  warranty  deed,  also  certificate  of 
title,  hut  does  not.  mention  any  telephone 
line.  This  first  right  was  given  about  14 
years  ago.  This  telephone  line  is  on  the 
north  side  of  farm,  which  is  hounded  by 
a  public  highway.  The  road  being  slightly 
curved,  they  cross  the  field  in  order  to 
have  a  straight  line.  0  has  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  that  the  poles  be  removed : 
also  agrees  to  give  one  day  of  labor  in 
helping  to  move  them,  but  they  refuse  to 
do  anything.  They  simply  say  it  is  up  to 
C  to  compel  them  to  move  them.  A.  M. 

Ohio. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  provide 
that  deeds,  leases  and  instruments  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  conveyance  or  incumbrance  of 
any  land,  etc.,  must  he  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  the  county  in 
which  the  premises  are  situate,  and  until 
so  recorded  or  filed  for  record  tin*  same 
shall  be  fraudulent,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
a  subsequent  bona  tide  purchaser.  A  lease 
for  a  term  not.  exceeding  one  year  need 
not  he  in  writing.  Wo.  of  course,  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  instrument  has  been 
recorded,  nor  what  facts  were  brought 
home  to  C  when  he  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty.  It  probably  would  he  better  for 
you  to  submit  the  matter  to  an  attorney 
in  your  locality,  who  can  examine  the 
records  as  well  as  the  files.  N.  T. 


WANTED — Small  jiotiltry  farm;  house  with  cel¬ 
lar'  barn,  outbuildings;  some  stock;  star,,  full 
particulars  ami  price;  no  agents.  H.  DONLON, 
390  South  Third  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  best  quality,  delivered.  $3 
gallon;  .  ash  w  ith  order.  E.  C.  GILBERT, 
Rusbford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- 
eondition 
TISKR  842, 


-Three-bottom  tractor  plow  in  gooc 
state  price  and  maker,  ADVER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  80-a.-re  fruit  farm,  Eastern 
New  York  offered  to  party  with  some  capital 
to  further  develop  same;  practical  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  805,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— 1  have  30  acres  of  tillable  soil. 

fruit  trees,  pasture,  caretaker's  house  and 
burns  ami  complete  equipment  adjoining  my 
country  home;  I  would  like  to  rent  this  part  of 
my  farm  at  a  reasonable  price  to  an  exper¬ 
ienced  farmer,  who  oonld  make  a  fine  living 
from  it.  inquire  ADVERTISER  S74,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Property  Rights  of  Second  Wife 

What  are  the  property  lights  of  a 
widow  with  two  small  children,  marrying 
man  with  grown  children?  In  case  of 
death  of  man.  what  part  of  his  property 
would  the  wife  receive,  if  there  were  no 
will?  Can  this  nmu  he  forced  to  provide 
for  his  wife  and  her  two  children  (not 
his  children)  if  he  deserts  her?  He  owns 
a  farm  aud  some  personal  property. 

New  York.  f.  c.  k. 

At  tbe  death  of  the  husband  the  surplus 
of  his  personal  property,  after  payment  of 
debts,  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 
One-third  to  the  widow  and  the  remainder 
to  his  children.  The  widow  also  will  be 
entitled  to  the  use  of  one-third  of  his  real 
property.  A  person  who  actually  aban¬ 
dons  his  wife  or  children  without  ade¬ 
quate  support,  or  leaves  them  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  public,  or 
neglects  to  provide  for  them  according  to 
his  means,  is  a  disorderly  person  and 
may  be  placed  under  arrest  therefor.  The 
courts  have  held  that  a  husband  is  not 
bound  to  support  his  wife's  child,  by  a 
former  marriage,  but  one  who.  with  n<> 
natural  or  legal  duty,  voluntarily  seeks 
and  assumes  the  care  and  custody  of  a 
child,  is  amenable  to  tbe  srnrute  if  he 
fails  to  perform  the  duty  required,  to  the 
injury  to  the  child.  N.  T. 


WANTED — To  buy  orcbar.I  of  25  to  50  acre's; 

give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


PURE  maple  sugar,  30c  a  lb, 
6  gals.;  r.  o.  b.  Barton;  o 
postpaid.  HARVEY  RYLER, 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  modern  newly  equipped 
poultry  farm;  10  room  house;  50  acres  wood¬ 
land  :  b>. rd*  ring  river:  fertile  land:  three  miles 
town;  sacrifice.  TEHRAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Westerly.  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  grain  anil  dairy  farm. 

located  between  Oneida  and  Sylvan  Beach; 
good  buildings;  well  watered;  good  soil,  rolling 
and  level;  fine  local  inn;  near  to  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station  ami  market;  including  four 
horses,  20  cows  and  young  stock  and  farming 
tools;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  II.  LAND- 
S1EDLL,  Dnrhnmvitle,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Perpetual  bay  press  and 
kerosene  engine;  reason  for  selling  d 
partnership.  ADVERTISER  844.  car 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Grade  A  dairy  farm.  107 
acres;  35  acres  Gnr  black  dirt;  12-room  bouse; 
barn  for  20  rows;  buckets  and  cement  floors; 
largo  wagon  house  and  horse  stable  Icehouse 
and  chicken  bouse;  fine  location;  New  York 
produce  trucks  pass  the  plnce  dally  In  Slimmer; 
two  tulles  from  Grade  A  plant,  at  Florida, 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y. ;  level  road:  no  agents.  Ad¬ 
dress  JOHN  A.  PRICE,  Florida,  Orange  Co.. 


FOR  SALE — Planet  Jv.  Seeder,  No.  5:  ric 
per:  guaranteed;  $8.  J.  OVKNSHIRE 


CLEVELAND  12-20  tractor, 
plows,  excellent  condition.  ! 
once.  ADVERTISER  858, 
Yorker. 


.  complete  with 
$700;  must  sell  at 
care  Rural  New- 


W ANTED — To  correspond  with  owner  of  good 
dairy  farm  who  wants  a  capable  working 
manager,  or  would  work  on  shares.  Address 
BOX  36,  Mohegan  Lake.  N.  Y. 


NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP — Guaranteed  absolutely 
pure,  excellent  quality,  $2.25  single  gallons: 
over  3  gallons.  $2;  sugar.  10-lb.  pails.  $2.50; 
orders  tilled  promptly.  G.  L.  HOWARD.  Essex 
Junction.  Vt. 


HAY  CAPS 


Drainage  Over  Adjoining  Property 

What  1$  the  right  of  the  owner  of  an 
adjacent  farm  to  institute  artificial  tile 
drainage  in  such  a  mtniuor  that  the  water 
is  forced  upon  neighboring  property?  The 
south  end  of  tuy  farm  ends  at  a  ridge 
which  is  elevated  considerably  above  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  it.  Tbe  land  oil  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge  is  underlaid  with 
a  hardpan  base,  aud  was  unfit  for  culti¬ 
vation  on  account  of  tbe  accumulation  of 
water.  This  portion  was  underdrained. 
aud  the  (Liu.  outlet-  for  the  drains  was 
laid  through  a  deep  cut  made  in  the  afore¬ 
said  ridge,  letting  the  water  down  upon 
the  land  north  of  the  ridge,  with  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  conveyance  of  this  water 
to  a  creek  *2,000  ft.  south  of  the  ridge, 
which  creek  runs  through  my  property. 
I  have  offered  to  join  the  owner  of  the 
adjacent  farm  in  putting  a  ditch  from  a 
point  where  a  north  and  south  line  ditch 
stops,  to  the  creek,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  water  without  overflowing  my  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Spring.  This  offer  he  ignores. 


HOMES  WANTED— Tbe  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Bruorne  Streel.  New  York  desires 
to  com  muni  ati  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  sui table  boys  between  7  and  12  years. 
There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 


WANTED- — Small  sHo  power  or  hydraulic  cider 
press;  good  condition;  cheap.  BOX  77. 
Columbinville,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  hoarder  -wanted;  good  meals 
good  room,  good  Ashing  and  hunting;  near 
village  and  railroad.  Write  for  prices  anil  par¬ 
ticulars,  MOUNTAIN  View  FARM.  Gardiner. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


BOARD  at  comfortable  farmhouse;  steam  heat. 

bath;  good  meals;  lino  spring  water:  $15  per 
week.  (TIICUKSTEU,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Mahopac  15W, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  575. 


PURE  HONEY— 11)21  extracted.  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor,  $8.80:  bu<  k wheat. 
$7:  16  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zoue.  clover.  $2.15: 
buckwheat.  $1.90;  special  prices  on  large  lots; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y 


GOOD  pur*'  maple  sugar, 
LONG,  Waitsfield.  Vt. 


:5c.  CHARLES  H 


Foil  SALE — 15  acres;  25  acres  woodland;  cuts 
6  tons  hay;  good  poultry  place:  popular  Sum 
tiler  resort  market  nearby:  3 -room  house;  barn; 
a  bargain  at  $1,250.  Write  E.  P.  McKISSICK, 
Belgrade,  Me. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  third  zone,  prepaid.  $1.00. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L.  Monmouth  Junction 


$250  RENTS  100-acre  farm;  Connecticut;  good 
ground  and  buildings.  J.  RICCI,  216  East 
77th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — Beets  mangles:  state  price  and 
quantity.  Write  JOHN  KELLEY.  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


PURE  MAP1.E  SYRUP  — Order  immediately 
C.  J.  YODER,  Gruutsville,  Md. 
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April  15,  1922 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  Ik*  siguod  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  received  the  goods  ordered  from  Wil¬ 
liam  11.  Duck  Go.  of  Toledo.  Ohio.  The 
order  was  sent  January  4,  and  the  check 
was  paid  January  7  and  received  back  at 
the  bank  January  9.  They  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  order,  so  T 
wrote  them,  but  got  no  answer.  1  waited 
about  two  weeks,  and  wrote  them  again, 
but  got  uo  answer.  I  learned  that  others 
hfid  ordered  goods  from  them  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  results.  I  then  placed  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  you.  On  February  16  they  wrote  me 
stating  that  they  were  behind  with  their 
orders,  but  would  fill  them  in  a  few  days. 
On  February  28  I  wrote  to  them  and  re¬ 
quested  them  to  return  the  money,  as  I 
could  get  the  goods  in  Chicago  at  once. 
I  hare  not  heard  from  them  since. 

Michigan.  w.  A.  c. 

We  have  several  such  complaints.  The 
firm  wrote  us  some  time  ago  that  it  had 
been  impossible  to  fill  their  orders  for  the 
radio  goods,  but  promised  to  take  care  of 
the  complaints  of  our  subscribers  in  a  few 
days.  The  firm  has  not  kept  this  promise, 
and  ignore  demands  for  the  return  of  the 
customer’s  money.  We  are  not  question¬ 
ing  the  good  intention  of  the  firm,  but 
under  the  circumstances  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  wise  for  our  people  to  entrust  the 
W.  B.  Duck  Co.  with  their  orders. 


Enclosed  herewith  are  letters  received 
from  Brennan  &  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.,  re¬ 
garding  the  sale  of  my  patent.  Are  these 
people  reliable,  and  would  you  advise  me 
to  deal  with  them  on  their  terms?  I 
wrote  them  that  I  would  not  put  up  any 
fee.  Their  letter,  without  date,  is  their 
reply.  F.  B.  C. 

New  York. 

A  letter  front  a  subscriber  in  Oregon 
only  a  few  days  ago  relating  in  detail  how 
Brennan  induced  him  by  alluring  sugges¬ 
tions  to  send  him  825  fee  for  the  sale  of 
his  patented  device  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  New  York  State  inquiry.  As 
usual,  the  patentee  never  heard  front  the 
so-called  sales  organization  after  parting 
with  the  $25.  We  have  exposed  so  many 
similar  schemes  that  further  warning 
would  seem  unnecessary ;  but  the  advance 
fee  faker  continues  to  reap  a  harvest  from 
those  having  patented  devices,  farms, 
stories,  music,  etc.,  for  sale.  No  matter 
what  the  pretext,  all  propositions  asking 
advance  fees  for  the  sale  of  such  com¬ 
modities  are  to  be  avoided. 

I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  in 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  inquiries  about  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  that  are  asking  for 
money  from  the  general  public.  In  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  issue  of  March  25  I  have 
noted  an  inquiry  from  Virginia,  signed 
T.  A.  A.,  asking  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  United  Buyers’  Association.  Inc., 
of  Grand-  Rapids.  We  have  investigated 
thh  organization,  and  perhaps  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  have  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  it  will  be  of  value  to  you  and  to  your 
inquirer. 

The  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  investigates  from  time  to  time  prac¬ 
tically  all  new  organizations  in  New  York 
City  which  claim,  to  he  on  a  co-operative 
or  membership  basis.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  some  75  such  spurious  co-opera¬ 
tives  in  the  last  two  years,  and,  I  believe, 
have  been  instrumental  in  saving  the 
citizens  of  New  York  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  by  exposing  the  various 
fakes  operating  under  the  membership, 
community  or  co-operative  guise.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  Avith 
you  and  give  you  what,  information  we 
have  from  time  to  time  on  new  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  w.e  would  appreciate  it  in  turn 
if  vou  could  let  us  know  of  such  firms  as 
are  reported  to  you,  so  that  proper  action 
might  be  taken. 

J  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  great  appreciation  of  this 
kind  of  work  which  you  are  doing. 

HEliSCTTEI.  JONES. 

Director,  New  York  Office. 

The  department  investigation  reveals 
the  details  of  this  easy-mone.v  scheme 
with  the  membership  bait  carrying  the 
privilege  of  buying  groceries  at  a  big 
saving  from  the  usual  market  price.  One 
New  York  City  man  paid  $100  for  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  New  York  manager 
of  the  association.  He  received  a  thou¬ 
sand  circulars  and  membership  forms,  by 
which  he  was  to  secure  members  at  $2 
each,  and  keep  $1  for  his  work.  The 
manager  reported  having  sold  25  member¬ 
ships,  and  one  of  these  members  only 
sent  an  order  for  $14  worth  of  goods,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  money  order  for  that 
amount,  and  has  not  heard  from  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Buyers’  Association  since.  To  show 


the  farce  of  the  scheme  completely,  the 
department  incloses  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  association  to  the  short-time 
New  York  manager  suggesting  that  he 
arrange  with  some  New  York  wholesale 
house  to  fill  their  orders.  Wheu  the  said 
manager’s  eyes  were  opened  to  the  scheme, 
he  promptly  resigned,  sacrificing  the  $10(1 
which  he  had  sent  for  the  privilege  of 
unwittingly  buncoing  others. 

We  thank  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  for  the  concrete  information 
confirming  what  we  said  of  the  scheme 
in  an  earlier  issue.  It  is  doing  a  good 
work  showing  up  such  frauds,  which  are 
cloaked  in  the  guise  of  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties. 

I  am  sending  you  a  couple  of  hills  to 
see  if  you  can  collect  for  me.  I  have 
been  shipping  eggs  to  W.  II.  Moyer.  81 
Pulaski  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  lie  claims 
to  work  for  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and 
gave  them  for  a  reference;  also  the  Pub¬ 
lic  National  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  I  had 
been  shipping  for  five  or  six  weeks  and 
everything  was  all  right.  Then  I  had 
two  checks  returned  protested.  These  lie 
made  good  at  once,  and  wrote  me  a  letter 
saying  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
lie  hoped  it  would  not  happen  again.  I 
got  a  few  cheeks  that  were  all  right,  then 
another  one  was  protested,  and  he  made 
that  good.  T  stopped  shipping,  oiul  an¬ 
other  check  was  protested,  I  wrote  him, 
but  he  has  not  answered.  1  wish  you 
would  get  right  after  the  $47., ”6  that  he 
owes  me.  I  have  all  the  protested  checks 
and  his  letter  saying  that  he  was  sorry 
that  those  first  two  checks  were  had.  and 
that  lie  hoped  it  would  not  happen  again. 

New  Jersey.  N.  A- 

Mr.  Moyer  sent  oue  payment  of  $10  to 
our  attorney  on  this  account,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  further  payment  from 
him.  lie  does  not  have  a  regular  store 
or  office,  but  simply  calls  at  the  address 
every  two  or  three  months.  We  are  sorry 
the  subscriber  has  to  assume  such  a  loss, 
but  it  shows  the  advisability  of  gettiug 
references  before  making  any  shipments. 
This  method  is  the  same  used  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  dealers.  We  are  taking  the 
matter  up  with  the  authorities,  and  while 
we  may  not  get  any  more  money,  we 
think  Mr.  Moyer  will  not  send  out  any 
more  worthless  checks  without  paying  the 
penalty.  Once  more :  Don’t  ship  pro¬ 
duce  to  unknown  or  irresponsible  indi¬ 
viduals  or  houses! 

Upon  the  application  of  William  II. 
Allison,  defendant,  in  an  action  brought 
by  Dwight  B.  Cornell  of  New  York,  the 
place  of  the  trial  was  changed  from 
Rensselaer  County  to  Delaware  County 
Saturday  by  Justice  Howard. — Troy 
Tint  es. 

The  above  action  by  D.  B.  Cornell  is 
part  of  his  regular  program  to  coerce 
farmers  into  paying  a  withdrawal  fee  on 
a  farm  listed  with  him.  In  the  first  place, 
Cornell  extracts  from  the  owner  a  listing 
f>e  of  $20  to  $25  by  false  representations 
that  lie  has  city  buyers  for  farms  who 
will  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  farmer 
expects.  The  receipt  given  for  the  “list¬ 
ing  fee”  turns  out  to  he  an  agreement  to 
pay  Cornell  a  “withdrawal  fee”  if  the 
property  is  withdrawn  or  sold  by  some 
other  means.  This  action  is,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  such  a  transaction.  When 
the  change  of  venue  is  secured  to  the 
county  where  the  farm  is  located,  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  Cornell  appearing  in  court 
to  prosecute  the  case.  Cornell  hails  from 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  for  a  time 
claimed  a  legal  residence  in  New  York 
City  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  ac¬ 
tions  against,  farmers.  Ho  now  claims  to 
he  doing  business  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  We 
commend  William  II.  Allison  for  putting 
up  a  fight  and  refusing  to  be  held  up  by 
this  notorious  real  estate  shark.  The 
Berkshire  Courier,  Great  Barrington, 
commenting  on  the  Allison  ease,  voices 
the  sentiments  of  the  community,  that 
the  town  is  well  rid  of  Mr.  Cornell. 

Brooder  and  Hover 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
brooder  and  a  hover,  as  used  by  the  poul¬ 
try  man?  c.  w.  II. 

Providence.  R.  I. 

By  “brooder”  the  building  in  which  the 
small  chicks  are  kept  is  usually  meant, 
while  “hover”  refers  to  the  immediate 
cover  under  which  the  chicks  gather  for 
warmth.  In  small  brooders  the  hover  is 
usually  of  wooden  construction  and  may 
have  a  doth  curtain  hanging  from  its 
edges  to  the  floor.  The  hover  of  a  brood¬ 
er  stove  would  he  the  circular  galvanized 
iron  heat  deflector  used  to  throw  the  heat 
toward  the  floor.  A  hen  hovers  her 
chicks  by  spreading  her  wings  over  them. 
It  is  true  that  she  broods  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  no  very  definite  distinc¬ 
tion  in  meaning  between  the  two  words 
can  be  made.  m.  it.  d. 


HARDER  SILOS 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Convenience 


In  Unadilla  Silos  you  have  a  contin¬ 
uous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  Instead  of  pitching  tons  of 
silage  out  over  head  twice  a  day  for 
6  or  7  months  every  year,  you  sim¬ 
ply  shove  it  out.  Gravity  carries  it, 
“like  water  over  a  dam." 

The  doors  are  air  and  water  tight 
yet  cannot  stick  or  freeze  in.  The 
door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder  —  convenient,  secure. 
Hoops  and  door-front  are  easily  ad¬ 
justed  from  this  ladder. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  features 
that  have  made  Unadilla  a  silo  of  con¬ 
venience  and  the  leader  in  its  field.  Today 
the  prices  are  back  to  1917  levels,  and 
special  discounts  for  early  orders,  give  you 
a  price  that  requires  action — in  your  own 
best  interests. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  ask  for  the 

free  catalog  explaining  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.f  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


32111 


P.  B.  Messick,  Middletown,  Del., 
writes,  “We  used  your  L-16  3-knife 
Papec  with  a  Fordson  tractor  in  1919  and  did 
excellent  work,  hut  it  seems  there  is  no  limit  to 
^the  machine’s  cutting  capacity,  as  this  year  we  put 

r140  tonsof  eilageaway  in  H  hours  and  then  did  not  keep  herfutl.” 
The  powerful  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  sitasje, 
-with  the  same  power,  than  »ny  other  blower  cutter. 

Kwrlto  lor  Iroo  catalog.  It  shows  why  the  Papec  (a  supreme  with  men 
^^^who  know  if  you  own  a  silo  or  intend  to  buy  one  this  year. 

state  the  size,  also  your  dealer's  name  nnd  address.  We’ll  mail 
you  frceBO-page  AccountBook,  worthndollartoany  farmer, 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  1 10  Main  St.,  ShorUville,  N.Y- 

36  Dintributino  Stations 


The  Powerful 


g5,£\!£>HC 

^  End  11  age  Cutter 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 


More  milk-less  cost 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory,  No  agents. 
Prices  run  from  II3G.OO  up,  depending  on  size. 
All  Btloa  in  this  sale  are  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  fully  equipped  with  all  our 
latest  Improvement*.  Bub, loot  to  Inspection  at 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  Small  deposit  we 
v  111  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  If 
shipped  at  once  no  rush  in  Advance.  You  can 
save  money  by  gettiug  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Advise  size  desired. 


Silage  means  more  milk  because 
it’s  moist  and  green  and  healthful. 
Silage  means  less  cost  because  it 
saves  on  grain,  hay  and  high- 
priced  mill  feeds. 

A  Harder  Silo  means  the  best 
silage  because  the  smooth  round 
wooden  walls  keep  out  the  air, 
keep  in  the  heat  and  allow  perfect 
fermentation. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Good  available  territory  / 

oj>eu  for  liV€  aycn/d.  J 

Harder  I 

Cobleskill,  N.Y.  11  aSBmW 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Moudville,  Penna. 


Here  Ib  tho  greatest  money  saving  sale  4* 

you  over  heard  of.  Prices  cot  to  the  hone  on  retires, 
F'A  Gatvu,  h'tiol  fonts,  Hoofing  and  faint, 

GET  BROWN'S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Han’t  KOvnil  n  <-«nt  nrrtil  you  art  my  price*. 
AlSMaliffl  You’ll  6c  Hiirpriima  wban  y.m  romwre  with 
■tOTriu]  „ll, err.  Koniomtu;!  I  pay  frri«l«t  and  Bull  only 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  YVe  Pay 

the  Freight  nnd  savo  yon  money.  Direct 

from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Fartn, Poultry  and  Pawn  Fence 

n  BROS.  Dept.230MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


^^Taurnamo'mi  a  postal  aiJ  muil  NOW.  .lira  Brown.  Pro*. 

Brown  Fenced  Wue  Co.,  Dept.  0  594  Cleveland.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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An 

opportunity 

for  progressive  farmer  lo  co-operate 
in  feeding  experiment  with  new  stock 
feed.  Adequate  compensation  and  no 
disturbance  of  farm  routine. 

A  company  with  a  new  stock  feed 
wishes  to  eo  operate  with  a  farmer 
within  ISO  miles  of  New  York  in  a 
feeding  experiment.  About  it  dozen 
cows,  six  or  eight  hogs  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  chickens  will  be  necessary. 

A  graduate  of  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
experiment,  and  will  attend  to  the 
feeding.  No  additional  time  or  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  is 
required.  We  guarantee  the  farmer 
against  any  loss  of  products,  which 
may  be  marketed  as  uslml,  during  the 
experiment.  We  will  pay  for  the  co¬ 
operation. 

Advertiser  S75,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men. 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  mao,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  ernpiov- 
nient  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  .  New  York  City 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

70  arrcc  '■bunted  on  State  road, three-quarter  mile 
1 1-’  at_ics  from  Saratoga  Springs,  N'«»  Yorl.  t*!i 
acre*  under  eultlvatk  i!,  L'-room  Colonial  Houac.  up-to- 
date  farm  builrimgf  horn- anil  cattle  burn  nilo.  two  lien 
hounee,  aheri.  .  two  etreanir.  two  w  ells  and  cistern  i 
slock  consists  of  teem  hero-.  20  turn!  stock,  tools.  ete. 
Reason  for  selling  :  owner  in  hotel  business.  Will  sell 
complete  .or  tH.DC.IO;  e  ve  terms,  inquire 

E.  H.  DUNHAM.  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Three  experienced  dry-hand  milkers 
for  certified  dairy;  must  be  clean,  healthy 
and  a  hustler;  able  to  milk  17  cows  and  cart* 
for  same;  farm  located  in  Now  York  district; 
if  you  are  a  drifter  don't  ,ip|il,v;  wages  $55  and 
board.  A  DVEUT1.SE  It  843,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


W  ANTED — A  farm  bred  couple  without  children 
to  work  on  vegetable  farm;  wife  lo  help  in 
house  and  man  to  work  on  fnnn;  wages,  $60  per 
mouth  and  found;  pleasant  place  to  live. 
MOUNTAIN  JBRODK  FARM,  M<  ihegai  i  Lake, 


WANTED — A  single  young  man  for  general 
fiirm  work;  kind  to  horses,  understand  farm 
maebinery  mu  tractor);  wages  $45  and  board: 
good  references  required.  Write  'SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Box  74,  Meridhairi,  N,  J. 


WANTED— Healthy,  refined,  Christian,  single 
lady,  with  means,  us  housekeeper,  accomplice 
and  partner,  to  develop  high-class  fruit  farm. 
Address  ADVERTISER  840,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -Experienced  dairyman,  take  charge 
dairy  and  drive  milk  truck;  good  chance  ro 
advance;  start  $50  with  board.  ADVERTISER 
840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  HOY.  farm  bred,  18-20,  wanted  to 
assist  man  on  small  country  place,  front  April 
through  September;  care  two  riding  horses,  cut 
grass,  do  odd  jobs:  wages  $10  a  week;  good 
borne  and  board.  If  OX  487,  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


WANTED — -Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  hustler;  $50  per 
month  and  hoard.  WILLIAM  li,  MILLER,  New 
Kingston,  Delaware  Co..  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  assist  with 
herd  of  10<t  Jerseys;  must  be  good  feeder, 
milker  uud  calf  raiser  and  capable  of  taking 
some  responsibility;  state  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected.  .MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee, 
Fla, 


WANTED — Married  man  for  small  herd  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  and  to  care  for  few  pigs;  must 
be  good  dry  band  milker  and  understand  feed¬ 
ing  wages  $70,  house  (unfurnished),  milk  and 
potatoes.  Apply  to  MARTIN  RECK,  East 
Marion,  N.  Y. 


l'Ol  I.TRYMAN.  single,  to  work  on  poultry 
farm  and  learn  business;  some  experience, 
age  and  references  required;  no  smokers  or 
drinkers;  $30  per  month  and  board.  BUNGA¬ 
LOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Monmouth  Jnnv  tion, 

N  i  «J  . 


WANTED — Couple,  without  children,  on  smnll 
estate  iu  the  City  of  New  York:  wife  to  do 
housework  (must  be  fair  cook  l .  uud  husband 
for  garden,  poultry,  cow  and  utilllv  purposes; 
stab-  wages,  A.  C.  FACIE  staple  toil.  N.  Y. 


WASTED — Single  experienced  furrii  hand;  slate 
wages  first  letter.  EARL  WILSON,  Weyden 
N.  V. 


WANTED — Siugle  mail  for  geuerul  farm  work; 

most  be  good  teamster,  good  around  stock  and 
poultry;  no  cigarette  user;  Christian  mail  pre 
f erred;  good  home  and  hoard  provided;  state 
wuges.  CHARLES  STOUGHTON,  Ncwfield, 

I. 


YOUNG  MAN.  17  20  years,  Christian,  on  small 
poultry  farm;  good  home;  experience  un¬ 
necessary;  slate  wages,  reference,  etc.  T. 
TIEDEMANN.  R.  F.  B.  1,  Round  Brook,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Man;  must  he  aide  (o  do  general 
farm  work  and  milk,  or  he  willing  to  learn 
WALTER  J.  PFEEFFER,  Kenny, a  Lake.  sulli 
van  Co.,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  executive  couple,  28  to  30 
no  children,  free  of'  use  of  lobuceo:  man  as 
muster  family  of  boys;  wife  general  supply  and 
able  to  make  and  mend  boys’  clothing;  salary 
$1,380  per  year  and  maintenance;  particulars. 
W.  G.  FA.NCMEK,  Superintendent,  La  Wrence, 
Mass, 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  with 
no  children  in  family,  to  supervise  and  look 
after  small  herd  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
fair  salary  with  all  living  expenses.  For  in¬ 
formation.  write  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland  tractor 
wishes  position  oil  farm  where  experieuee  is 
necessary  operating  tractor  and  other  farm 
work;  no  horses  or  cows:  reference  furnished, 
state  wages  ami  partb-ulars.  ADVERTISER 
784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  11)4  SouUunavd 
Road,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


POtXTRYMAN  (2(i)  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  gentleman’s  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  hatching,  raising  of 
•hicks  and  feeding  for  egg  production;  best  of 
references;  state  wages  paid  in  first  letter. 
CHARLES  S.  LEWIS,  North  Dana,  Muss. 


HERDSMAN  —  24,  married,  no  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced;  A.  R.  O.  records;  good 
enlf  raiser;  no  tnhnrco;  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSI  TION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  married 
Cornell  man;  expert  with  stock,  'all  farm 
crops,  efficient  with  help,  nil  farm  machinery: 
conscientious;  Christian:  works  for  interest  of 
owner.  ADVERTISER  819,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POt  LTRYMAN — Reliable:  20;  married;  practi¬ 
cal  experience  breeding,  egg  production;  col¬ 
lege  education;  i-un  produce  results,  managerial 
ability.  KBERHAUDX,  Fla  Hands  Rav,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  X.  Y. 


POULTRY'MAN  wants  position  in  charge  of 
plant,  commercial  or  private;  a  man  •  that 
knows  his  business  and  can  get  results:  presen f 
wages,  $90.  with  board  and  room:  would  like  to 
change  immediately:  please  write  details  in  first 
letler.  ADVERTISER  829.  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


\  MERIC  AN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm  or 
1  private  estate;  thoroughly  competent  iu  taking 
’"II  Charge;  best  of  reference.  SMITH,  Box  35. 

1  \  alley  Stye  a  in,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


V,  ANTED  A  position  as  a  rliungp  of  chauffeur 
for  gentleman's  estate  by  person  aged  37 
'  ars:  reference.  F.  j,  KELLY.  159  Main  St. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


EXPERIENCED  Woman  of  ability  wants  en¬ 
gagement  as  managing  housekeeper  on  coun¬ 
try  estate  or  large  up-to-date  farm:  finst-dasB 
cook  and  manager:  used  to  responsibility;  one 
child,  aged  four  years;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7  DUNG  MAN.  American,  anxious  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness,  would  like  position  in  dairy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COI  PT,E.  age  40,  respectively, 
with  one  child,  a  girl,  age  14.  would  like  'a 
position  as  caretaker  or  working  form  foreman; 
wife  would  be  willing  to  board  help  or  work  in 
house:  have  had  life  experience  in  all  branches; 
all  letters  answered;  best  of  references  Id- 
dress  ADVERTISER  854,  care  Rural  '  New- 
Yorker. 


proposition;  salary  and  percentage;  married; 

T,1  i""1  bl,il<1  new  buildings. 

AID  ERTISl-.H  852.  earn  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Working  farm  or  estate 
manager  would  like  position;  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  middle-aged:  familiar  with  all  branches  in 
private  estate  and  commercial  up  to-date  fann¬ 
ing.  all  stock,  Construction  work  and  general 
upkeep  of  private  and  cnmnien-ial  farms  at. 
lowest  possible  cost;  expert  in  handling  men: 
strictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable:  At  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  873.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


IOI  L 1  U7  MAN  —  Single;  expert  in  increasing 
egg  production:  conscientious  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8118,  care  Rtirai  New-Yorker. 


DOSl  1  Ton  wanted  as  caretaker  or  manager  on 
gentlemans  estate;  only  permanent  position 
will  be  considered;  can  furnish  best  op  refer- 
?vp  llJ  family;  American.  Address  FRED 
MDRHXZ,  051  Knickerbocker  Aveuue,  Brooklyn, 


GARDENER  and  poultrymnn;  45:  single:  ex¬ 
perienced  all  around  man:  small  place:  no 
tobacco.  ADVERTISER  802,  ,-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IOT  LTRYMAN,  American.  Protestant;  mar¬ 
ried,  witii  one  child,  wishes  position,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8'il,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


«  « '  • 


'  vi 


. . 

wishes  position  with  sheep,  raising  market 
lambs:  commetrinl  proposition  preferred;  am 
w ithout  funds,  hot  would  consider  an  arrange¬ 
ment  i  ii  shares  if  given  entire  management. 
AD\  ERTLSER  800.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  BROTHERS,  25  and  27.  Swedish,  want 
position  on  dairy  farm  or  private  estate-  state 
wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  877.  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Protestant .  experienced,  common  sense  suc¬ 
cessful  preparer  for  private  and  State  universi- 
tics.  wishes  position  in  standard  day,  high  or 
normal  school:  North.  Northwest;  certificates 
France,  Cornell;  unexcelled  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8(54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — -Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rooks:  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  175  tons  ..f  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  head;  12  room  bouse:  burns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos: 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  8. 
POPE,  Manchester.  Kcnnehee  To.,  Me. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  aud  maiutcuauce,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  '  from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letch  worth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co,,  N  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  at  once,  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred,  for  gentleman's  estate. 
Address,  git  lug  experience,  age  and  family. 
WILLIS  SHARPE  KILMER.  Remlik,  Va. 


WAN  TED — At  once,  man  and  wife.  Protestant, 
no  children:  man  to  care  for  one  horse,  car, 
lawns,  garden,  etc.;  woman  to  help  with  work 
in  house;  Christina  family  of  two:  permanent 
position  for  right  couple:  state  wages  expected 
in  first  letter;  references  required.  HENRY' 
A.  GAEDE,  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Small  place;  general  work; 

mostly  fruit;  cow.  chickens;  state  wages; 
near  PeekttkilL  ADVERTISER  803.  care  Kurul 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  aud  wife  ou 
small  farm;  house,  wood,  garden,  potatoes 
and  milk  free;  house  six  rooms,  unfurnished; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  G.  D.  POWELL, 
State  Line,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Couple  (Protestant),  no  children, 
for  general  farm  week:  man  most  know  how 
to  milk,  be  a  good  teamster  and  understand 
working  machinery;  wife  help  with  housework; 
both  must  be  honest,  reliable  and  willing 
workers;  give  references,  wages  wanted  and 
particulars  In  first  letter.  CLARENCE  I>. 
DICKINSON.  It.  No.  1.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


C0UIT.K  WANTED  —  Man  as  gardener  and 
chauffeur;  wife  ns  cook  or  waitress;  country 
estate,  40  miles  out  on  Long  Island.  Vddress, 
giving  references,  D.  FRANK,  118  Freeman  81,. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  mau  who  understands 
all  u limit  garden  truck,  a  good  home;  ptense 
state  salary  111  first  letter,  PAUL  SHEARBY, 
It.  2.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  Hollander  or  German 
for  general  farming  on  a  small  farm  iu  South 
Jersey;  one  who  does  not  use  tobacco  nor  drink 
rum,  atni  who  would  appreciate  a  good  home 
more  than  wages,  M.  HARRISON,  li.  2, 

Box  Jill,  Ntwfkbl,  N.  ,T 


WORKING  manager  wanted  for  small  dairy 
farm  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N,  Y.;  not  an  estate; 
must  understand  general  farming,  milking,  care 
nnd  feeding  of  stock,  raising  of  either;  fine 
opening  for  u  progressive  youug  married  man; 
good  rlmrni  ti  r  nnd  personal  integrity  absolute 
essentials;  personal  interview  desired;  good 
house;  give  ago,  nationality,  experience  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Address  ]  .  (I. 
BOX  11.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —Two  girls  or  mother  nnd  daughter 
to  work  together,  cooking  nnd  housework .  on 
farm,  for  owner's  family  only;  nil  conveniences 
Write  lull  particulars,  P.  O.  BOX  43  Goldens 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  May  15.  married  couple  for  farm 
on  Jersey  coast:  mau  for  general  farm  work; 
wife  (o  board  help;  references  required.  K. 
HIRSCHE,  50  Central  Park  West,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Middle  aged  muti  to  work  on  small 
farm:  must  bo  bandy  with  tools  and  be  able 
to  do  some  plowing  aud  take  care  of  garden, 
milk,  and  eure  for  two  homes;  no  cigarettes; 
state  wages  wanted.  Address  BOX  84,  Sparrow 
bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  couple:  man 
general  caretaker  of  grounds;  wife  good  plain 
cook;  German  preferred;  cottage;  best  of  ref.-r- 
em  es  required.  ADVERTISER  851,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


^Y ANTED  —  Couple,  no  children,  fur  a  small 
country  place;  six  acres,  50  miles  front  New 
York;  family  of  three;  man.  cure  of  cow  poul¬ 
try.  generally  useful:  wife,  general  housework, 
no  laundry;  references.  Address  SUITE  707  40 
East  41st  Street,  New  York  City, 

WANTED — Farmi-r-orebanlist.  Italian,  Swi-s  or 
Scandinavian  preferred,  capable  developing 
rundown  farm  into  coiumorvial  fruit  farm 
(pears  and.  grapes) ;  permanent  position  to  hard¬ 
working,  industrious  man  taking  personal  in¬ 
terest;  no  objection  smnll  family.  Reply  giving 
full  details,  wuges,  etc.,  ADVERTISER  850 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Youug  man,  clean  habits.  Indus- 
trioos,  willing-,  experienced  duiry  farm  work; 
good  home  and  board;  hours  reasonable;  $40 
per  month  to  right  party.  L\  J.  PUTTWEILKU. 
K.  !>,,  J^tTersonvIltey  N.  Y, 

WANTED— Man  experienced  in  running  suw- 
null.  AD\  EUTISKK  87t»f  cure  Kurai  New- 
x  orker. 

WANTED — Single  Protestant  nmn  for  general 
farming;  good  teamster  and  milker;  all  year 
round  Job.  Address,  stating  wages  wanted  to 
T.  BENJAMIN  HENRY,  Bog  86,  Route  4.  East 
btroudsburg,  I’a. 

WANTED— A-l  woman  to  cook  for  boarding¬ 
house  of1  109  guests:  also  chambermaid  and 
several  waitresses;  only  first-class  help  wauled. 
Mono  others  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER 
872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  $40  per 
Month  unit  board:  must  be  milker  aud  team¬ 
ster;  no  old  men  or  boys;  want  a  worker.  'Phone 

TEU  SMITH""2'  'N‘  Y-  nf,er  0  >’•  CUES 

WANTED — Woman,  00  or  55  years  old.  to  be 
with  boy  1  four)  nnd  assist  with  housework; 
four  in  family.  \V.  H.  EASTMAN.  Exeter,  Me. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  35-5(1,  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  a  good  milker;  wuges  $35  per 
mourn,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  871 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Reliable  experienced  single  man  for 
g»au*rnl  farm  work;  good  homo,  good  pjiv. 
E.  0.  fisher,  r.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  1  ‘ 

COUPLE  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  take  en 
tire  charge  of  small  house  on  farm.  It viugtoti- 
oii  Hudson,  for  family  of  three;  plain  cooking, 
Table  service  and  gt»m*rnl  housework ;  permanent 
ami  good  home,  congenial  surroundings  and 
adequate  wages  for  willing  asslstmuce; ~  exper 
l«‘nc«*  oof  essential:  from  May  l,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S<h?  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Competent  farmer  and  wife  To  work 
on  private  estate  Where  farm  hands  are 
boarded;  woman  to  cook  and  do  general  house¬ 
work;  state  references  anil  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  839,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  -Orchardist;  practical,  thorough, 
hustler;  one  experienced  Fonlson  and  maclim 
ery  preferred;  Hudson  River  farm;  state  exper¬ 
ience.  references,  salary  wanted  and  whether 
single  or  family.  ADVERTISER  866,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

BURKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  and  experience ;  give  mimes  and  addresses 
of  references,  ADVERTISER  803.  cure  Rural 
New  - 1  urker. 


understands  nil  the  branches  of  poultry  hit/ 
Imndry ,  either  Commercial,  private,  or  o 
shares:  must  be  first  class  proposition.  AE 
\  ERTLSER  832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultry  man  open  for  position  May  I; 

references.  ADVERTISER  830.  care  Rural 
Xew-Y  orier. 


POt  LTRYMAN.  single,  practical  experience 
'Vi Hi  all  breeds  .if  poultry,  water  fowl  and 
squabs.  AD\  KK 1  ISER  831.  care  Rural  Xew- 
i  orker. 


YOUNG  married  couple  like  lo  take  charge  of  a 
small  farm  or  country  estate:  man  .-an  drive 
Ford  car  and  good  on  farm  work;  wife  good 
cook.  Answer  by  letter,  ADVERTISER  835. 
care  Rural  MOW- Yorker. 


7  Oi  NG  M  AN,  20,  wishes  job  on  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  in  farming;  good  dry-hand  milker: 
Could  drive*  any  i*arj  no  tohacoo  ust*rj  American 
.Trw:  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  837.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farm  superintendent,  eight  years 
present  position,  seeks  new  connection;  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married,  one  child;  successful 
with  pedigree  stock,  farm  crops  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts;  experienced  in  fancy  cheese  making. 
Bo\  104,  Hollistou.  Mass, 


SHLPI1ERD — Professional  English  shepherd 

open  for  position;  married.  "  E.  WJCKSON 
Sooth  Easton,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  deaf,  good  character,  no 
smoking,  no  liquors,  experienced  in  house  and 
garden  work,  wishes  position  on  private  place 
or  estate;  please  state-  wages.  FRANK  M. 
FA  TANGO,  core  of  Mrs.  Chichester,  Mabopac, 


Yl)T  NG  MAN.  Danish,  wants  position  on  farm 
or  private  place  from  May  1;  good  home; 
handy  nod  willing  to  learn;  state  place  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  848,  care  Rural  Now- 
Y'orker. 

bill  AlloN  WANTED — Gardener  and  farmer; 

married :  Scotch;  good  vegetables  and  fruit, 
steak,  all  grains;  can  furnish  help  if  desired' 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  847,  care  Kurai 
New-Yorker. 


7VOHK 1  Ni  i  1-  OR  EM  A  N  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  farm;  fully  experienced  in  dairying, 
stock  raising,  horses;  can  handle  all  farm 
machinery ;  willing  te>  board  4-5  men;  tint  afraid 
to  work;  got  A  1  reference  from  all  my  om- 
ioyers.  ADVERTISER  840.  care  Rural'  New- 
:  orker. 


MR.  Progressive  Grain  Merchant  —  Can  votir 
sales  organisation  use  a  practical  dairyman 
(Cornell  agricultural  training)  having  experi¬ 
ence  in  cattle  feeding,  some  s  "Ring  experience, 
splendid  business  training  and  a  goo  1  educa¬ 
tion/  If  so.  write  CHASE.  20  Ftr  View  Av., 
New  Heighten.  S,  I.,  N  Y. 


Y  Dl  NG  cm  pLE  desire  position;  man  exper¬ 
ienced.  practical  l-oultryman :  wife  good  house¬ 
keeper  anil  plain  cook;  good  references.  For 
further  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  850, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  without  children;  mail  to  do  light 
general  farm  work:  wife  fo-  housework:  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Cull  or  write  PAUL  HER¬ 
MAN,  Monroe  N.  Y’.,  or  316  Hudanu  Street, 
New  7’ork  City. 


7  til  NG  MAN.  '.'ii.  single,  graduate  two-year 
course  in  agriculture  and  with  several  years’ 
experience  iu  fruit,  would  like  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Address,  giving  particulars.  ADVERTISER  809. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7r.\I’I.K  SHADE  Litchfield  Comity:  delightful 
location  for  Summer  home;  12  rooms,  new  : 
beautiful  piece  woodland  and  brook  if  wanted; 
photos.  Owner.  GEORGE  AN  ORE 77’ S.  North- 
field,  Conn. 


FOR  SALS — Stork  farm:  700  acres;  nil  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut:  209  acres  pas- 
’ure;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.50  per  acre 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  t'orriing.  Sli-ubeti  Co.,  N.  y.  THOMAS 
HASLKTT,  Hall  N.  y 


FOR  SALE — Mountain  View  Farm;  111  acres: 

si  ven  Guernsey  cows  all  fresh  this  April:  one 
bull  one  lu-ifer.  one  calf,  team  of  heavv  work 
horses,  one  carriage  horse.  40  ton  silo,' 6  hp. 
engine  ami  saw  outfit,  all  farm  machinery, 
wagons.  carriages.  sleds:  basement  barn, 
stanchions  for  IS  head:  tine  bouse,  10  rooms, 
slate  roof,  hardwood  Trim  and  doors,  running 
water,  toilet  and  bath  in  bouse,  furnace  heated: 
price  fop  oil  $4  500:  can  be  bought  without 
stock.  BOX  100.  West  Hartford.  Vt. 

FARM  WANTED — For  poultry;  about  10  acres: 

b-ase  or  buy:  within  30  miles  of  New  York: 
near  station,  town,  good  road:  give  details-  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  820,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 
location; 
TEMPLIN’. 


— 360  acre  grain  ami  dairy  farm: 
fully  equipped  Owner,  J. 
Coatesvillc,  Pa. 


fine 

W. 


$30,000—200  ACRE  FARM—  Six  mil.-s  from  Bing-' 
namtun;  five  miles  macadam:  one  mile  dry  hill 
road:  tu-w  modern  barn,  two  silos  attached:  11- 
room  house,  in  fine  condition:  50  head  cattle. 
Including  two  high-grade  registered  bulls  and  "3 
registered  or  eligible  for  registry  cows,  besides 

■’•'“H  BroiK'rty  and  buildings  now  insured  for 
$30,000  at  80  per  rent  of  value;  this  proposition 
is  worth  investigating  by  anyone  who  wants  a 
farm  from  which  lie  can  get  a  big  return.  E 
I  A-  I'--  McKiNNEY.  1<S6  18.8  State  Street 
Binghamton.  X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR 
good  house 
farms  in  the 
I'nintv,  N. 
ADVERTTSKI 


SALE — 120  a. -res;  on  state  road: 
and  buildings;  otic  of  the  best 
"l  inger  1  .ii ke  Region"  in  Setteea 
Y’.:  near  village:  good  schools. 
1  768.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  reasons  cause  me  to  sacrifice  farm  of  160 
acres  32  miles  from  Now  Y',.rk  for  $18,060; 
will  take  part  mortgage,  well  built  house,  with 
bath  »Hil  beater;  could  lint  he  built  for  $10  000- 
large  barn,  level  trai  t  on  hill  in  fruit  eonntrv: 
excellent  roads:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  834. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'OR  SALE — Furtn,  117  acres:  100  tillable:  very 
fertile  soil:  desirable  neighborhood;  near  sta¬ 
tion  and  good  rouil:  dairy  and  poultry  seetion: 
crops,  stocks  uud  tools.  Address  LOI'ls  VAR¬ 
GA,  Ifingoes.  N.  J. 


77  ANTED  About  Dl  acres  of  land  suitable  fur 
_  poultry:  no  buildings;  within  30  mites  of 
New  York:  Jersey  preferred;  must  be  level,  well 
drained,  near  station,  town,  main  toad:  give  de¬ 
tails.  ADA  KRT1SER  S30,  care  Rural  New- 
Yurker. 


80- ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  city  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie:  price.  $6,500:  $2,000  mortgage.  For  pa-. 
I  Villa  rs  write  ADVERTISER  838.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  preferably  on  lake,  in  Rock- 
land,  Thitifhpss,  t\’^stoln‘Stt'r  or  Oranirp  coun- 
ties.  Write  fully,  BOX  1000.  Lakeville.  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  573. 


Chart  of  Tractor 
Recommendations 

„(AbbwUted  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Charti 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobilcll  for 
engine  lubrication  of  Tractorj  are  specified  in 
the  Chart  ticlow: 

A  meant  Gargoyle  Mobiluil  f‘A" 


Chart  0/ Automobile 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition.’ 


Arc 

Where  difFt 
and  winter 
be  followed 
temperature 
The  recor 
engines  us< 
for  convcni 
The  Chart 
Vacuum  ,( 
Engineers, 
rorrect  trac 


How  to  Read  the  Chart; 

Tire  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  psMenger  and  '  com¬ 
mercial  car*  are  unccified  in  (lie  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobilo'il  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B" 

£  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ««E" 

Arc  meaps  Gargoyle  Mobile-1  Arctie 
W.icre  diircrent  grades  are  recommended  for  sOmmer 
and  winter  u*c,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freeung 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  adi'ice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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AT  least  50%  of  all  serious  engine 
troubles  are  traceable  to  careless 
buying  of  lubricating  oil. 

You  can’t  dodge  this  fact. 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the 
average  “pick-up”  oil  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 

We  suggest  you  ask  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  being  particular  to  specify 
the  correct  grade  for  your  car. 

How  the  Right  oil  saves  money 

Many  farmers  expect  entirely  too  little 
from  their  lubrication. 

The  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  spec¬ 
ified  for  your  car  or  tractor  feeds  ade¬ 
quately  to  every  friction  point.  It  pro¬ 
tects.  It  seals  the  piston  rings  against 
blow-by  of  fuel  and  power — it  saves 
fuel.  It  cuts  down  operat¬ 
ing  troubles.  And  you  aB 

will  be  surprised  at  your  w*  ^ 

greater  freedom  from 
carbon.  !■— I  1C 

Yes:  Gargoyle  Mobil-  m  m  ^ 


oil  costs  a  few  cents  more  per  gallon. 
It  costs  more  to  manufacture.  But  you 
will  see  the  real  economy  of  this  few 
cents  difference  after  you  observe  the 
operating  results. 

Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  on  the 
market  are  simply  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrication  special¬ 
ists  who  are  recognized  the  world  over 
as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured 
from  crude  oil  chosen  for  its  lubricating 
qualities — not  for  its  gasoline  content. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  by 
processes  designed  to  bring  out  the  high¬ 
est  lubricating  value — not  the  greatest 
gallonage  of  gasoline. 
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Warning! 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar 
sounding  name.  Look  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  for  the  correct  name  Mobil 
oil  (not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red 
Gargoyle. 
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Make  the  chart  your  guide 

Domestic  New  York  ( Main  Office)  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Pittsburgh 

Branches:  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Buffalo  Des  Moines  Dallas  Kansas  City  (Kan.) 
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Published  Weekly  tjv  Tbe  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 
3,13  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Office  at  New  York,  N.  T..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


N.  Y.  Canning  Crops  Growers’  Association 


UNSATISFACTORY  C<  )NDI- 
TIOXS. — To  understaiitl  the 
New  York  Canning  Crops  O row¬ 
ers’  Association,  one  must  go 
back  into  the  many  years  of 
growing  ea lining  crops  in  West¬ 
ern  ami  Central  New  York.  This 
association  was  born  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  returns  from 
canning  crops,  year  in  and  year 
out.  had  not  been  sufficiently  re¬ 
munerative  for  the  investment  of 
capital  and  labor  which  was  re¬ 
quired.  There  were  a  number  of 
factors  entering  into  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  condition,  notably  (he 
lack  of  uniformity  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  unsystematic 
grading  which  existed  at  many 
of  the  factories.  So  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  grading  that 
there  was  little  incentive  to  grow 
crops  of  superior  quality. 

COLLECT  I  VI :  DEALING.  — 
Two  years  ago  the  association 
was  organized  hurriedly  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  organ¬ 
ization  for  dealing  collectively 
with  the  can  tiers.  The  experi¬ 
ence  which  this  association  had 
for  tin1  tirst  two  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  has  pointed  the  way  to 
the  strength  of  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  association  lias 
developed  since  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Last  year  in  many  sections 
can  net’s  were  compelled  to  estab¬ 
lish  outlying  viners  in  new  terri¬ 
tory.  because  the  farmers,  with 
years  of  experience,  were  unable 
to  see.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  even,  that  there  would  be 
any  profit  for  them  with  any¬ 
thing  like  normal  yields. 

A  CHANGE  NEEDED.  —  In 
the  explanation  of  the  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Canning  Crops’ 
Association,  which  was  published 
some  time  ago.  the  condition  of 
the  situation  was  described  as 
follows:  “The  situation  with  the 
can  net’s  in  their  relation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  has  not  changed. 
There  is  still  no  standard  method 
of  contracting,  nor  is  there  any 
standard  method  of  payment. 
The  producer  still  lias  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  will  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  liis  crop  at  any  speci¬ 
fied  time.  Some  growers  receive 
payment  when  it  is  due;  others 
when  it  is  convenient  to  the  can- 
ners.  The  grower  is  given  but 
little  consideration.”  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  flte  association  the 
past  two  years  has  brought  the 
directors  of  tile  association  to 
t lie  belief  that  t lie  only  way  that 
a  .successful  organization  can 
continually  function  for  tlie 


t'cas  linrrcstrd  with  mowing  machines  mid  side-delivery  rakes.  The  yeas  are  needed  with 
ordinary  yraiii  thills.  The  loads  will  he  hauled  to  the'  rim  es  ami  .  helled  by  machinery. 


A  "rinrr  '  or  pen-shell{uy  plant,  The  vines  are  hauled  in  ordinary  hat)  racks  ami  forked  into 
the  machines.  In  some  roses  from  fire  to  fiO  hods  will  be  unit  inn. 


Hamilton  sweet  corn  at  the  can  nitty  factory.  It  is  picked  from  the  standing  stalks  and  thrown 
right  into  double  bo,r  wagons.  At  the  factory  the  loads  are  dumped  onto  an  elevator  which 
carries  the  ears  to  a  h  usher,  where  they  are  husked  with  almost  human-like  precision. 


growers  of  canning  crops  must 
be  by  a  so-called  ••tight”  organi¬ 
zation  which  of  itself  has  the 
power  to  hold  the  individual 
members  in  line,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  turn  by  this  strength 
secure  justice  both  with  and  for 
its  members. 

ORGANIZING  TIIE  GROW¬ 
ERS. — The  directors  have  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  manager  who  has  about 
completed  the  organization  of 
every  one  of  the  important  can¬ 
ning  centers  in  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  State. 
Thomas  E.  Wright,  who  is  or¬ 
ganizing  the  association  under 
tlie  new  plan,  is  having  the  hear¬ 
tiest  support  of  all  growers 
where  meetings  are  being  held. 
At  one  of  his  recent  meetings  iu 
a  community.  550  growers  turned 
out  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  the 
association,  and  left  enthusiastic 
for  the  progress  that  was  being 
made. 

< ’OMM ERG IALE FFI( ’ I E N (  Y. 
— -The  directors  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  agreed  upon  a  few 
things  as  the  underlying  basis 
for  flieir  association.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  “a  successful  associa¬ 
tion  doing  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  of  canning  crops  must  be  a 
commercially  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  know  that  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  institution  they  must  be 
organized  as  a  selling  agency, 
and  not  as  a  body  of  producers; 
that  it  must  represent  the  com¬ 
modity.  and  not  the  locality; 
that  because  there  are  hundreds 
of  growers  to  one  purchaser,  the 
majority  of  potential  producers 
must  be  members;  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  must  lie  built  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution;  that  it  must  have 
a  certainty  of  crops  to  market; 
that  every  grower  in  each  local¬ 
ity  should  receive  the  same  price 
from  flie  local  canner  for  the 
same  quantity  and  grade  of  each 
product  delivered;  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  must  be  operated  by  ex¬ 
perts  on  tlie  sales  research  and 
inspection  departments;  that  it 
must  co-operate  with  the  canner, 
recognizing  him  as  the  processor 
of  a  highly  perishable  product 
and  a  legitimate  food  distribu¬ 
tor:  that  it  must  set  aside  an  an¬ 
nual  reserve  sufficient  t<>  develop 
its  own  canning  factories  in  the 
event  that  tlie  present  available 
outlets  are  not  sufficient  to  care 
for  the  normal  annual  crop.” 
They  recognize  that  it  must  lie  a 
non-profit,  non-capital  stock  co¬ 
operative  association;  that  it  oau 
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market  the  crops  of  its  members  only,  because  it  is 
owned  by  its  members,  controlled  by  its  members, 
and  operated  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  No  profits  are  made  by 
the  association  for  itself.  It  returns  to  its  members 
tiie  full  sale  price  received  for  their  crops,  less  only 
actual  operating  costs.  The  association  is  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  membership  is  the  association. 

MANAGEMENT. — The  board  of  directors  are  the 
managers  of  the  association.  The  board  is  elected 
by  the  members.  The  State  is  divided  into  districts, 
and  each  district  nominates  a  director  of  the  central. 
In  addition  to  the  hoard  of  directors,  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  will  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  board  on  all  local  problems  under  consideration 
by  the  central.  The  directors  will  make  no  profits. 
They  will  get  the  same  price  for  their  products 
as  every  other  member,  because  their  products 
are  in  the  same  pool,  and  everything  they 
do  affects  them  equally  as  it  affects  all  other  mem¬ 
bers.  This,  the  association  believes,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  guarantees  of  good  and  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  Active  management  of  the  association  is 
delegated  to  a  general  manager,  who  is  closely  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  directors.  Every  number,  upon 
joining,  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  $1,  provided  lie  was 
not  a  member  of  the  association  before  it  was  re¬ 
organized.  This  is  the  only  membership  fee.  There 
are  no  annual  dues.  This  sum  is  being  used  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expense  of  securing  as  many  members  as 
possible. 

LOCALS  AND  CENTRALS. — Every  local  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  is  affiliated  with  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  under  a  tri-party  contract.  Any  grower  who 
becomes  a  member  of  this  association  expressly 
agrees  to  become  a  member  of  the  most  convenient 
local  and  abide  l)y  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
locals  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  contract  he  signs. 
The  integrity  of  the  locals  as  a  legal  entity  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  members  of  the  local  elect  their  own 
directors.  Tile  locals  will  do  no  selling.  I  hey  will 
confine  their  activities  to  co-ordinating  through  the 
central  the  work  of  all  the  other  locals;  inspecting 
the  quality  of  the  product  delivered  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  so  that  a  proper  grading  is  made  at  the  time 
of  delivery  at.  the  cannery;  representing  the  central 
in  all  negotiations  with  the  local  cannery,  under  the 
advice  and  supervision  of  the  central  notifying  each 
member  of  the  quantity  of  each  product  for  which 
contracts  can  he  made  and  the  price  the  central  lias 
obtained  for  such  product. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENTS. — Each  local  asso¬ 
ciation  will  maintain  an  internal  pool  under  which 
every  member  of  the  local  will,  receive  the  same 
price  for  similar  grade  and  quantity  delivered.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  central 
to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  prices  to 
the  members  of  all  the  locals  for  similar  grades  of 
products,  due  consideration  being  given  to  certain 
differentials,  such  as  freights,  supplies  and  services 
furnished  by  canners.  Every  member  signs  a  stand¬ 
ard  marketing  agreement,  which  provides  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1922,  1023,  1924.  lb-5.  1920  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  deliver  to  the  order  of  the  association  all 
of  the  canning  crops  he  produces  each  year.  lie 
further  agrees  that  he  will  under  no  circumstances 
make  any  direct  contract  with  the  canner  unless 
express  permission  is  granted  by  the  central  asso¬ 
ciation.  Iu  return  the  central  agrees  to  provide 
facilities  for  securing  the  best  returns  possible  to 
all  the  members,  and  to  pay  over  the  full  resale 
price  to  the  members,  loss  actual  operating  expenses 
and  a  reserve  fund  for  future  contingencies.  In 
addition,  the  central  agrees  to  hire  the  best  experts 
available  to  do  the  selling  on  behalf  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

RESERVE  FUNDS. — The  marketing  agreement 
provides  that  after  deducting  the  actual  expenses 
the  directors  may  make  a  further  deduction,  pro¬ 
vided  the  combined  deductions  do  not  exceed  three 
per  cent  of  the  to.al  turnover.  This  further  deduc¬ 
tion  will  he  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  to  he  used  to 
maintain  the  association  during  the  year  in  which 
there  is  a  crop  failure  and  the  operating  prohibitive 
except  when  there  is  a  reserve  fund  to  fall  back 
upon.  This,  the  directors  believe,  is  ordinary  good 
business  judgment,  and  the  method  adopted  by  all 
the  great  commercial  corporations  of  the  country  to 
provide  for  lean  years.  Each  member  is  credited 
on  the  books  of  the  association  willi  total  amount 
of  his  contribution  to  this  reserve  fund,  and  is  paid 
six  per  cent  interest  upon  the  actual  hook  value  of 
liis  contribution  computed  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
A  certificate  of  unit,  of  interest  will  lie  issued  to  the 
members  from  time  to  time  as  this  unit  Of  interest 
is  computed.  Every  member  of  the  central  associa¬ 
tion  will  have  one  vote  in  his  local,  and  properly 
constituted  delegates  of  the  local  will  vote  in  the 
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central.  Canners  are  already  approaching  the 
growers’  association  for  contracts*  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  ones  agree  that  it  is  much  better  for  them  to 
contract  through  the  association  than  to  try  to 
obtain  their  contracts  under  the  old  system. 

PERSONNEL. — The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers’  Association  are  as 
follows:  President.  C.  A.  Rogers,  Bergen,  N.  Y. ; 
vice-president,  B.  E.  Brophel,  Leicester,  N.  Y. :  secre¬ 
tary,  Thomas  E.  Wright.  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer. 
Flank  E.  Rupert,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Directors  by  coun¬ 
ties:  Niagara  Comity.  J.  A.  McCollum;  Orleans,  F. 
W.  Taine;  Genesee.  George  Mayne;  Monroe.  O.  ,T. 
Burley;  Seneca  and  Yates.  F.  E,  Rupert:  Wayne, 
,T.  C.  Gannett:  Livingston,  B.  E.  Brophel ;  Steuben, 
T.  S.  Darling:  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  Madison,  C.  L. 
Stellwagen:  Chautauqua  and  Erie.  George  Burrell; 
Onondaga,  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Cortland.  H.  E. 
Whitmore;  member  at  large,  C.  A.  Rogers,  e.  a.  f. 


A  Farm  in  New  England 

We  have  a  reader  in  Connecticut  who  has  saved 
something  over  $4,000.  and  wants  to  buy  a  farm.  He 
formerly  lived  in  Canada,  and  wants  to  know  about  the 
Province  of  Quebec  as  a  starting  place.  We  think  he 
would  do  better  oil  this  side  of  the  line,  in  Vermont. 
We  referred  iliis  question  to  a  correspondent,  who 
knows  Vermont  thoroughly,  and  he  says: 

THE  French-Canadians  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  are  coming  to  Vermont  in  great  num¬ 
bers  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  farms.  This 
would  indicate  that  prices  are  better  hero  than  in 
Quebec,  else  the  Canadians  would  stay  at  home. 

Your  correspondent  has  .$4,000,  which  be  desires 
to  invest  in  a  farm,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  poultry.  1  certainly  would  not  care  to  go 
into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  raising  poultry,  be- 
ca use  the  market  would  be  much  more  limited  there 
than  it  would  lie  in  Vermont,  where  shipping  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  large  cities  would  be  better,  or  where 
home  markets  might  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
ore  of  our  larger  cities.  Your  correspondent  lives 
in  Connecticut.  This  is  not  very  far  from  Windham 
County,  Vermont.  I  would  advise  him  to  take  a 
week  off  along  the  latter  part  of  May  and  go  to 
Brattlcboro.  Vt.,  and  have  an  interview  with  R.  W. 
Harvey,  the  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Brattle- 
boro  is  a  thriving  town,  and  should  he  a  very  good 
home  market.  Windham  County  is  a  rather  rough 
county,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Brattlcboro.  in 
the  kill  sections,  it  should  he  possible  to  buy  a  fair¬ 
sized  farm  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

With  $4,000  I  think  your  correspondent  could 
make  a  start  on  a  fair-sized  farm  where  he  could 
keep  some  cows  and  poultry  and  make  a  good  living. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  he  worth  a  trip  to  investigate. 


Results  of  Dusting  Experiments 

THERE  is  considerable  discussion  over  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  dusting  to  take  the  place  of 
spraying  in  fruit  orchards.  We  are  glad  to  give 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  a  fair  hearing.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  results  from  dusting 
in  an  orchard  located  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y: 


PACKING  IIOrSE  (OF NT,  SEASON  OF  1921 

Orchard  of  1.090  trees  in  test,  McIntosh,  Jonathan 
and  Wealthy,  set  20x20  ft.,  spread  10-1*  ft.,  height  12 
ft.,  age  13  years. 

( A  I  One-half  orchard.  500  trees,  dusted  with  copper, 
lime,  lead.  dost,  mixture :  10  lbs.  dehydrated  copper 

sulphate.  N5  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  5  lbs.  arsenate  <if  lead. 

(B)  One-half  orchard,  500  trees,  dusted  with  sulphur 

dust.  . 

Ten  applications  were  made,  two  m  the  pink,  and 
about  once  a  week  after  the  blossom,  trying  to  dust 
from  opposite  sides  of  trees. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  the  entire  orchard 
came  from  the  copper-Hme-lead  block;  32  per  cent  from 
the  sulphur  block,  or.  in  other  words,  the  yield  was  111 
per  cent  greater  in  the  eopper-lime-lead  block.  The 
apples  in  the  eopper-lime-lead  block  packed  94  per  cent 
A  grade,  and  those  in  the  sulphur  block  90  per  cent  A 
grade,  as  follows: 

, - lJe  rce  nt  u  ge - 

A  2 14  A  2  UriolVd 

.202  .050 

.257  .079 


A  2*4 

Cop  per-1  i  m  e-lead  .022 

Sulphur . 505 

Cost  of  one  application,  per  tree,  home 

Coppet-lime- 

Material  .  $0,009 

Application  . .000 


Culls 

.021 

.037 


.032 
.059 
mixed ; 

ead  Sulphur 
$0,015 
.000 


Lawn  Clippings  for  Chicken  Feed 

Would  it  be  right  to  feed  my  Leghorn  pullets  cut 
lawn  grass,  cut  with  the  lawn  mower  last  Summer  and 
dried  in  the  sun?  If  so,  how  should  I  feed,  soaked  or 
drv?  Would  it  do  for  green  food?  I  am  saving  eggs 
for  hatching,  and  my  cabbage  is  gone,  and  so  costly 
I  dislike  to  buy  any  more.  11.  E.  w. 

Williamsburg.  Mass. 


THE  grass  clippings  arc  all  right  to  feed  your 
pullets.  But  if  they  are  more  than  3  or  4  in. 
long  it  would  he  wise  to  run  them  through  a  hay 
cutter  first,  then  souk  them  two  or  three  hours  iu 


warm  water.  It  is  surprising  how  the  green  color¬ 
ing  will  come  back  Into  them.  That  green  coloring 
matter  is  “chlorophyl."  It  is  the  product  of  sun¬ 
light.  1  don't,  mean  sunshine,  for  grass  grown  om 
the  north  side  of  a  building,  where  the  sun  never 
strikes,  is  just  as  green  as  any.  The  eagerness  with 
which  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  jtoultry,  “go  for” 
the  first  sprouts  of  green  grass  in  Ihe  Spring  is  an 
indication  that  the  green  chlorophyl  lias  some  office 
in  the  internal  economy  of  animal  life  that  we  are 
not  aware  of. 

Why  cut  the  grass  in  short  pieces?  This  is  the 
reason :  I  found  some  of  my  liens  would  get  “crop- 
bound"  in  the  Spring.  Opening  the  crop,  there 
would  be  in  it  a  hall  of  loug  dead  grass,  which  they 
had  eaten  while  picking  at  the  little  green  grass. 
The  natural  grass  of  our  New  England  hay  lots  is 
“June  grass."  This  grass  sends  up  but  one  seed 
stalk.  After  the  hay  is  made  it  grows  only  long 
leaves — no  seed  stalk.  I  used  to  mow  this  in  the 
Fall,  cure  it  just  as  little  as  I  dared,  then  put  it  in 
beau  sacks,  and  store  it  away  for  my  hens  in  Win¬ 
ter.  I  considered  it  hotter  than  cabbage,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  outer  leaves,  lacked  the 
green  chlorophyl  of  the  grass.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Corn  on  Old  Pastures 


THE  advice  given  H.  It.  A.,  Equimink,  Ua.,  re¬ 
garding  corn  on  old  pastures  would  not  he  just 
the  thing  in  Michigan,  hut  may  do  for  Pennsylvania 
or  some  Eastern  States.  Old  pastures  make  the  best 
of  all  corn  ground  with  us,  and  the  sheep  manure 
should  not  be  plowed  under,  hut  spread  on  the 
plowed  field  and  worked  into  the  soil  thoroughly 
with  the  disk  and  harrow. 

Wliat  corn  needs  is  plant  food  available  early  in 
order  to  get  a  start  before  dry  weather  comes  on. 
The  roots  would  hardly  reach  the  manure  if  plowed 
under  till  very  late,  and  should  a  drought  set  in  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  pasture  should 
have  been  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible  the  manure  should  be  spread 
evenly,  with  a  spreader,  if  possible,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  the  soil,  which  should  be  worked 
till  the  ground  is  packed  solidly  and  the  top  for 
several  inches  made  very  fine.  I  have  never  known 
white  grubs  to  injure  corn,  but  cutworms  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  at  times.  If  the  seed  bed  is 
thoroughly  prepared  and  the  plant  food  is  where 
the  corn  roots  can  get  hold  of  it  at  once,  the  corn 
will  outgrow  the  worms,  and  they  will  do  little 
damage,  and  a  splendid  crop  will  result.  I  have 
grown  over  150  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  per  acre  by 
the  above  plan,  and  have  failed  to  harvest  half  of 
that  amount  when  the  manure  was  plowed  under, 
the  seasons  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  eases. 
Michigan.  f.  l.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  us  these  old  pastures  are  usually 
quite  sour  and  are  well  filled  with  white  grubs. 
About  the  first  thought  in  planting  them  is  to  use 
lime. 


Trees  On  the  Boundary  Line 

My  neighbor  has  a  small  tree  growing  on  his  prop¬ 
erty  about  six  inches  from  our  line,  and  as  I  contem¬ 
plate  planting  Dahlias,  some  of  which  will  be  under  it, 

I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  I  have  a  legal 
right  to  remove  that  part  of  the  branches  which  extend 
over  our  line.  C.  F.  H. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

YOFR  position  in  this  case  is  about  as  follows: 

The  tree  belongs  to  your  neighbor,  since  it 
leaves  the  ground  on  liis  side  of  the  line.  Its  roots 
run  under  your  line  and  take  moisture  and  plant 
food  from  your  soil,  hut  legally,  the  tree  belong  to 
the  person  from  whose  land  its  trunk  grows.  The 
crop  of  fruit  or  nuts  on  such  a  tree  belongs  to  your 
neighbor,  hut  he  has  no  right  to  come  on  your  land 
and  harvest  such  a  crop  without  your  permission. 
He  has  no  right  to  damage  your  property  with  liis 
tree.  This  might  he  done  both  above  and  below 
ground  by  giving  too  much  shade  or  taking  too  much 
moisture  from  the  soil.  You  have  a  right  to  protect 
your  property  by  cutting  off  the  limbs  which  shade 
your  ground,  hut  you  must  not  do  this  in  such  a  way 
as  permanently  to  injure  or  disfigure  the  tree.  Thus 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  neighbors  are  so  mixed  up 
in  a  tree  which  grows  on  the  boundary  line  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  satisfy  both  parties  Ill  a  law¬ 
suit.  The  best  plan  will  he  to  try  to  settle  it  in  i 
neighborly  way.  and  agree  that  certain  limbs  will 
he  cut.  off  so  as  to  give  the  garden  a  fair  amount  of 
air  and  sunshine.  Failing  in  such  an  agreement, 
you  can  stand  t>n  your  own  property  and  cut  the 
limbs  which  run  out  over  your  land,  but  the  neighbor 
can  sue  for  damages  if  he  thinks  you  have  ruined 
the  shape  of  his  tree. 


selves,  under  our  present  conditions  of  marketing. 

I  can  only  see  one  thing  that  will  bring  farm 
wages  up  to  1  lie  level  of  city  wages,  and  that  is  for 
the  present  flow  of  help  to  the  city  to  continue  until 
production  in  the  country  is  cut  to  the  point  where 
farming  again  becomes  profitable.  Eventually  we 
will  have  to  have  as  good  returns  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city,  or  the  farmer  will  follow  the  dodo  and 
become  extinct.  In  the  meantime  we  will  have  to 
grin  and  hear  the  present  conditions.  For  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  hired  help  in  the  country 
(which,  by  the  way.  is  not  acute  now  because  of 
economic  conditions  in  the  city)  we  must  offer  op¬ 
portunities  to  married  men.  We  will  not.  be  able  to 
continue  indefinitely  to  depend  upon  the  crop  of 
farmer  boys  to  keep  up  the  hired  help  supply.  And 
the  married  hired  man  is  the  best,  anyway.  Besides 
this,  we  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  condition  of 
having  the  privacy  of  the  home  invaded  by  an  out¬ 
sider.  I  do  not  mean  to  knock  the  outsider  at  that, 
but  most  of  us  wish  to  have  our  home  to  ourselves. 

But  the  best  hired  help,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  use  it,  is — machinery. 

New  York.  a.  h.  dE  or acf. 


NEVER  again  do  sheepmen  expect  to  feel  so 
helpless  as  a  year  ago.  It  is  because  they  quit 
beseeching  and  turned  to  educating  each  other,  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  on  the  worth  of  wool,  and  de¬ 
manding  duty  and  truthful  fabrics.  Consumers  are 
inoculated  over  the  whole  land  on  textiles. 

Hear  the  evidence.  No  one  is  telling  there  is  a 
surplus  of  wool  amounting  to  four  billion  pounds. 
No  buyer  is  telling  his  comrades:  “All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  sit  tight  and  get  all  the  wool  we  want  h.v 
simply  paying  the  freight.”  No  woolen  rag  adver¬ 
tisements  are  in  the  textile  papers,  and  the  tailors 
cannot  sell  their  clippings,  nor  the  junkmen  their 
rags.  Then  all  Government  wool,  all  foreign  that 
could  be  got  in,  all  the  held-over  1920  clip,  the 
1921  and  some  growing  on  the  sheep  has  been 
bought.  Other  productions  may  grow  in  surplus, 
hut  not  so  wool,  for  a  generation  at  least.  A  drop 
may  come  during  the  next  few  months  to  get  some 
low.  but  the  public  is  growing  toward 

textiles,  and  it  will  he  | 


wool-made 
sea  rce. 

That  means  a  profitable  price,  and 
it  means  that  sheep  will  be  the  most 
coveted  farm  animals.  Notice  the 
crowds  about,  the  sheep  pens  at  a  sale 
now,  and  how  the  crier  perks  up  when 
lie  starts  that  way.  Also  see  how  in¬ 
dependent  a  holder  is  when  a  buyer 
comes  about.  What  a  lot  more  we 
know  this  time.  Formerly  wool  was 
wool,  all  the  same  price.  Now  watch 
breeding  and  care  for  staple  and  thriv¬ 
ing.  See  the  breeders  hobnobbing,  con¬ 
spiring  to  set  fierce  prices.  Personally, 
we  must  buy,  but  the  prospect  war¬ 
rants  the  figures. 

This  will  he  a  better  world  for  the 
sheep  industry  and  the  Wearers  of 
woolen  clothes,  and  the  wool  volume 
will  start  to  catch  up  to  par  with  our 
other  productions.  We  shall  then  he 
working  to  the  divine  natural  plan. 
God  made  wool  to  clothe  humanity, 
but  man  made  rags,  and  they  must  go 
for  the  salvaged  refuse  they  are.  and 
then  the  flocks  will  “lie  down  in  pas¬ 
tures  of  greenness,  by  waters  of  quiet¬ 
ness.”  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Licking  Co.,  O. 


How  I  Kill  Quack  Grass 

how  to 


ON  page  474  F. 

kill  quack  grass.  You  advise 
working  the  ground  thoroughly  in  the 
Spring  with  ;i  spring-tooth  harrow. 
“That  will  rip  out  many  uf  the  roots, 
which  should  be  raked  and  burned.” 
Why  rake  and  burn  these  roots,  when 
we  need  decayed  vegetation  in  the  soil? 
F.  N.  G.  can.  in  early  Spring,  give  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  and  when  he  has 
formed  a  good  seed  bed  of  three  inches 
of  loose-  mellow  soil,  then  seed  to  oats 
and  peas,  and  harvest  same  when  oats 
are  in  the  milk.  Get  them  off  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  plow  the  ground  as 
deep  as  he  can.  Harrow  immediately 
and  most,  thoroughly,  going  over  it 
many  times,  until  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  fine  dust  mulch  has  been  se¬ 
cured. 

Ten  days  later  go  on, with  the  disk 
set  at  as  steep  an  angle  as  possible, 
and  lapping  disk  half  way  all  the  time, 
going  hack  and  forth  across  the  field : 
then  go  crossways  in  same  manner  and 
until  every  vestige  of  green  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Repeat  this  work  every  10 
days,  wet  or  dry.  until  Winter.  In 
early  Spring  repeat  the  work  up  to 
May  10.  Then  plant  to  corn.  Check¬ 
row  and  give  thorough  cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  and  you  will  have  a 
clean  field  and  a  grand  yield  of 
corn. 

The  heavier  your  quack  grass  sod. 
the  more  cultivation  required.  Do  not 
deviate  from  this  line  of  cultivation. 
Be  persistent  and  thorough.  Pay  no 
attention  to  the  roots  on  the  surface. 
They  will  not  grow;  it  's  those  that  are 
covered  slightly  that  sprout  again,  hut 
the  frequent  disking  will  put  them  out 
of  commission  as  often  as  you  disk  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  you  to  keep  the 
men,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  I  try  to  hire  the  green  down,  as  above  stated.  I  have  cleaned  many 

best  men  1  can  get  and  pay  them  as  much  or  a  little  fields,  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  p.  b.  c. 

more  than  they  can  get  elsewhere.  The  result  is  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
that  they  are  satisfied,  and  a  good  man  will  do  good 
work.  You  can  leave  him  and  the  work  will  go  on. 

What  he  does  he  does  well,  while  the  low-priced 

man  will  loaf  and  shirk  and  slight  what  he  does, 

unless  watched.  A  man  of  this  type  is  expensive  at 
any  price. 

There  are  those  who  knock  our  American  brand 
of  hired  help.  When  1  compare  what  the  hired  man 
on  the  farm  does  with  what  the  city  worker  does, 
the  hours  and  the  sort  of  work,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  give  the  hired  man  a  rising  vote  of  thanks, 
lie  works  longer  hours  than  any  city  man  except  a 
very  few  steel  workers.  His  wages,  for  what  I  call  a 
highly  skilled  calling,  are  lower  than  what  most  of 
the  unskilled  labor  gets  in  the  city.  Ho  does  not 
even  have  his  Sundays  free,  and  his  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  distinctly  lower  than  many  of  those  in 
the  city. 

of  course,  those  conditions  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  farmer.  The  average  hired  man  makes  nearlv 
as  much  as  the  average  farmer,  and  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  four-fifths  of  the  hired  hands  are  the 
same  as  those  of  four-fifths  of  the  farmers  thom- 


Ttie  accompanying  picture  shows  a  labor-saving  device  used  on  one  of  (he  neigh¬ 
boring  farms.  The  implement  consists  of  a  fertilizer  sower  and  an  old  cultivator. 
The  machine  drops  the  fertilizer,  and  then  the  small  cultivator  tooth  comes  along 
and  loosens  up  the  soil  and  mixes  the  fertilizer  and  soil.  It  is  used  mostly  for 
setting  out  cabbage  and  cauliflower  and  the  like. 


THE  time  Is  once  more  here  when 

we  must  look  up  our  help  for  the  ^ 
year.  A  few  hints,  garnered  through  ^ 
long  experience,  may  he  worth  while:  % 

City  help  is  usually  not  worth  two 
whoops.  They  usually  want  the  top 

price  and  the  bottom  hours.  They  lack  _ x 

experience,  and  frequently  know  it  all.  4  p/c 

Foreign  help  is  usually  faithful  and 
industrious,  hut  very  ignorant  of  our 

^ _ 

ways  of  doing  things.  Foreigners  are  -§ 
likely  to  he  poor  horsemen,  though  ^ 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  ^  ^ 

all  others.  They  are  good  at  hand  ±  * - 

work,  as  that  is  what  they  have  had  • 
to  do  in  the  old  country. 

Boy  help  generally  is  not  worth  a 
cent  more  than  you  pay  for  it.  You  get  cheap  help 
because  it  is  cheap  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  can  sometimes  get  boys  of  10  or  so  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  who  are  superior  to 
most  adult  help. 

Unmarried  men  are  usually  not  so  good  as  mar¬ 
ried  men.  They  have  to  he  on  the  road  more,  and 
are  far  more  likely  to  get  mad  over  nothing  and 
quit  than  married  help.  1  do  not  know  whether  the 
wife  tames  the  husband,  or  whether  the  married 
man  dreads  to  move,  but  I  have  never  had  a  married 
man  quit  me,  whereas  T  have  had  plenty  of  the  un¬ 
married  ones.  A  man  is  loss  valuable  the  year  be¬ 
fore  he  marries  than  before  that,  and  he  is  still  less 
valuable  the  year  after  he  becomes  one-half. 

The  married  man  is  usually  the  host,  one  to  hire 
if  there  is  a  tenant-house  on  the  place.  He  is  likely 
to  he  contented  if  he  receives  fair  treatment  and  he 
is  living  at  home.  If  he  Inis  any  kick  on  the  grub, 
ho  knows  just  who  to  kick  to.  It.  is  either  the  man 
who  provides  this  chow,  or  it  is  the  man's  wife  who 
cooked  said  oats.  In  either  case  the  employer  lias 
one  cause  of  misunderstanding  removed.  Of  course 
if  the  wife  happens  to  lie  a  trouble-maker,  it  may 
he  bad,  but  I  have  had  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
results  with  the  married  man. 


Plank  floor 


Millet 


as  Green  Manurial  Crop 

T There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  fully  realize 
the  value  of  millet  as  a  farm  crop.  It  will  make  a 
quick  aud  strong  growth  at  any  time  from  May  to 
September.  It  gives  a  coarse  fodder,  very  good  as  a 
soiling  or  green  crop  for  cows  when  the  pastures  are 
dry.  <  >r  it  will  make  a  good  hay  for  cattle,  though  not 
suitable  for  horses.  Within  hue  years  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  the  silo.  When  cut  fine  and  well 
packed  it  makes  good  silage.  As  compared  with  corn, 
it  saves  tabor.'  The  millet  can  he  seeded  broadcast  and 
cut  with  a  hinder,  so  that  the  bundles  are  hauled  right 
to  the  silo  for  cutting.  Last  year  we  began  to  hoar  of 
millet  as  a  cover  or  manurial  crop.  The  following  note 
from  Mr.  Gladwin  tells  the  story]  : 

WE  have  used  Golden  millet  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  a  green  manure  crop  in  the 
experiment  vineyards.  I  much  prefer  it  to  any  of 
the  so-called  lion-nitrogenous  crops  that  we  have  used, 
which  are  rape,  •barley,  rye.  oats,  wheat,  Cow-liarn 
turnips  and  buckwheat.  The  germination  of  the  seed 
we  have  had  has  been  very  high,  so  that  a  thick  seed¬ 
ing  has  resulted.  The  young  millet  plants  seem  to 
endure  drought  remarkably  well,  and  even  though 
the  soil  lias  been  considerably  compacted  before  the 
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plants  break  ground  they  seem  to  come 
through  in  good  condition. 

Millet  grows  very  fast  after  germina¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  result  from  seeding  made 
the  last  of  July  the  plants  will  just 
begin  to  head  by  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  this  latitude.  At  this  time 
there  is  a  very  thick  stand  of  plants, 
often  reaching  4  ft.  in  height,  and  rarely 
less  than  ft.  The  stand  approaches  that 
of  rye  in  its  denseness,  but.  at  the  above 
stage  it.  is  more  succulent.  With  lands 
not  subject  to  wash,  this  crop  is  turned 
under  ill  the  Fall,  after  the  vines  have 
dropped  their  leaves.  Under  hilly  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  plowed  under  in  the  Spring. 
A  crop  of  millet  of  the  above  growth  will 
give  a  xontiuuous  cover  of  straw  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness  when  left  over  Winter. 
It  is  excellent  to  hold  the  fallen  leaves. 

The  seeding  in  this  section  is  usually 
made  during  the  last  week  of  July,  and 
just  after  rain.  We  have  used  it.  at  the 
rate  of  15  quarts  per  acre,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  less  might  be  used. 

p.  1C.  01. AP WIN. 


Don't  wait,  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  sell  fuvder  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  hav*ioul  v  a  very  little  threBhinfc  to  do,  or  small 
power,  wo  can  eu»yt*ly  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  Ktacker  and  at.  »  price  that 
will  make  your  purchaso  a  renl  Investment. 

Just  rIvo  ut  the  ftl *e  of  your  «n«inr  inO  the  amount  of 
liAimlly  ruined  »nd  wr’ll  submit  a  i»roiK>altlon  on  ft  mftentna 
that  will  be  juat  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Tractors  and  gas  engines  •work 
best  on  a  Columbia  "HotShot” 
Ignition  Battery 

Simplicity,  long  life,  high  igni¬ 
tion  power,  low  cost — these 
make  a  Columbia  "Hot  Shot” 
Dry  Battery  supreme  for  all 
farm  power  ignition.  Only  one 
single  solid  package — and  full 
power  at  starting,  just  when  you 
need  it  most. 
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Chicory  as  a  Coffee  Substitute 

Can  you  tell  me  bow  chicory  is.  pre¬ 
pared  for  coffee  use?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  the  besl  results?  Which  root 
is  the  best  to  use,  and  where  can  they  be 
bought?  v.  L. 

Ramsey,  N.  V, 

The  chicory  root  is  first  dried,  then 
roasted,  just  like  the  coffee  bean.  Coffee 
roasting  is  a  specialized  trade,  and  it  is 
possible  that  experience  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  best  results.  After  roasting 
the  root  is  ground  or  pulverized.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  chicory  is  very  largely  used, 
coffee  roasters  purchase  the  dried  from 
the  middleman,  roasting  and  preparing  as 
they  do  coffee,  While  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  peasants  grow  and  prepare 
their  own  chicory,  this  is  not  the  common 
practice.  Chicory  is  very  easily  grown 
from  seed,  and  most  seedsmen  can  sup¬ 
ply  it.  The  plant  has  escaped  from  gar¬ 
dens  and  become  a  roadside  weed  in  many 
parts  of  the  East. 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries 
work  better  and 
last  longer 

—for  tractors 
—for  gas  engines 
—for  ignition  on  the  Ford 
while  starting 
— for  blast  firing 
— for  bells  and  buzzers 
—for  thermostats 
—for  dry  battery  lighting 
outfits  in  closet,  cellar,  gar¬ 
ret,  barn,  woodshed,  etc. 
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We  Buy,  Bell 
and  Reclean 

Canary.  Hemp, 
Sunflower,  Bird 
Kiipe,  Orchard 
Grass.  Ky.  Blue 
Grass,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon. 
Venus  Brands 
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Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for  all 
purposes  are  for  sale  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers;  electricians;  auto 
accessory  shops;  garages;  hard¬ 
ware  stores;  general  stores.  In¬ 
sist  upon  the  genuine  Columbia. 


The  world's  most  famous  dry 
battery,  used  where  group  of 
individual  cells  is  needed. 
Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Bind¬ 
ing  Posts  at  no  extra  charge 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Scad  Merchant > 

Office  and  Warehou»e,  83  Water  Streat,  New  York  City 
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IW  Just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 

The  only  double  nozzle  Spray  Gun  pos¬ 
sessing  both  short  and  long  range.  Adaptable 
fur  any  power  spraying,  with  a  capacity  of 
seven  gallons  per  minute  and  upwards. 

This  gun  gives  you  a  spraying  nozzle  which 
will  emit  both  a  whirling  conical  spray  and  also 
a  long  narrow  spray,  with  a  single  control  of 
both.  ,  ■ 

One  man  can  handle  full  capacity  of  any  spray 
rig  with  best  possible  results,  saving  time  and 
material,  and  this  saves  money. 

T>sted  and  unproved  by  lending  Fruit  Growers 
in  all  fruit  States.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

WM.  E.  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.Y. 
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Many  Timex  Slate  and  County 
Grand  Champion 
Severely  selected  for  type,  yield 

Sami  vigor.  Breeding  Mock 
.  from  ear-to-row  method  plate, 

k  v  Ha#  produced  HO  to  M2  ho. 

a  \  -  belled  e.oru  per  nere  in 


SEED  POTATOES 


DEALERS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 

Westinghouse 
Farm  Lighting  Plant 


664  bu.  per  acre  official  test  by  Farm 
Bureau,  on  Jones’  immature,  hill  se¬ 
lected  Rural  Russets.  443  bu.  per  acre 
on  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  pamphlet 
and  prices.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


<  'fllciul  content*.  H  «  »  k  c  <1 
*tumlih|r-  DthhJ  od  ruck*— 
( *r<lvr  *«rly, 

'Edward  W  Winiar,  Monmouth  Farm 
f  #rromfil»le,  New  Jersey 


CHOICE  IF’ARIVI  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried,  high  germination  Im¬ 
proved  f’liBmpion  and  Cloud*  Yellow  Lent,  seed 
corn,  52.50  per  bushel  on  the  oar.  White  Tartar 
seed  o«ts,  51  25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russel  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  free  from  disease,  at  56.50  per  sack  of  165  Iris. 
W.  W  WEIMAN  f  0  Bo*  No  469  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


Certified  Rural  No.  9  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown  from  six  year,  hill-aolnetod  seed. 

GEO  MEIHENBACHER  «nd  GORDON  GI0S0N.  Wayiand,  N.  V. 


WRITE  TO 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Company 

165  BROADWAY  .  NEW  YORK 


Pan-American  Seed  Potatoes 

?5e  to  II.AO  Ilu.  Dnuixti  Bull  Cabbage  Meed.  #‘2  t>0  lb. 
Pine  Tree  Timothy,  $4  Bn  K.  K.  PIEK80N,  Uroton,  N.  Y. 


New  Seeds  ol  Kudzu  Vines  4,T; 

ja.I>0  a  Pound.  Postpaid.  for  Cash.  s.  I  limit.  RltMitlR,  N.  j 


SEED  POTATOES.  Immature  Russet*.  Reeves  certified 
strain.  Treated— sprayed  six  tune*— rogued,  $1.50 
per  bu.;  10  bu.  lots.  •I.Sb.  WUTIR  MIUIR,  William'lawn.  M.T. 


SWEET  POTATO  SEED  AND  PLANTS 

Cabbage  plant#.  Strawberry,  Blackberry  and  ltiispber* 
I  V  plant#.  Cal.  Privet.  Uhubarh  root#.  Catalogue  free. 
M.  N  BORGO  he*  to*  Vinnland,  N.  J. 


OR  MALE — to*  I'd.  Bov  Iltsii,.  Gssdy  end  6up*r)or  Plseta. 
JOHN  WEST  -  EllKHPAi.x,  Dklawakk 


O  ran n  Mt.  and 
‘  Rumt  Varieties. 
Merrtfietd,  N.  V. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

p.  Af.  PA  TTINGTON  U  SON  i 


Er..tnr«»ir.U,.n«l,,Lun  Wakelteld,  Early  Flat#,  300 

rrosiproolLaoDfigti  — htr:  soo— $1  .*&:  I,000—«1!.«IJ,  post¬ 
paid:  10.000.  expraarod,  *16  MAPLE  SHOVE  FARMS.  Fr»»kli*.  h, 


We  have  some  of  the  finest  strains  of 

Telephone 
Alderman 
Thomas  Laxton 
Gradus 

Peas  that  have  ever  been  grown.  Don’t 
buy  cheap  seed.  Our  prices  are : 

1  Bu.  Lots . . . $7  50  per  Bn.  of  56  lbs. 

5  “  7.25  “ 

10  “  7.00 . 

25  “  6.75 . 

Bags  free  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO 
YOUR  STATION.  Order  quick,  before 
stock  is  exhausted. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
216-21614  W.  Genoiee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AKparagua  Root*,  $1.60  per  100;  $10  per  1,000. 

RAtlt  FERRY  R.  R.  6  Gf*ig.t*wa,  Dtla»trt 


Rad  Skin  and SuperbSeed  Potatoes 

M.  N.  HO  It  UO  •  Vinci 


Palmetto 


Bolden  Giant  Sweet  Corn  7.?ife,SVprV- 

uid.  05%  germination  guaranteed.  I.  6.  RR0WN,  Hsliii,  R.  H 


Carman.  Cobbler.  Green  Ml..  Ohio,  Russet . 
huso,  Swift  sure.  Others.  C  W.FORD.Fukir'.H.f. 


POTATOES 


Seed  eftnipte  arid  booklet  free. 

H  II I Ll.lt  AN  Lonrjiint,  Montana 


Cossack  Alfalfa 


8EE1»  POTATOES. 
Kikkviixk,  Nkw  York 


rrtlfled  Russett  Rural 

HAROLD  F.  HU  BBS 


Bloody  Butcher  and  Luce’s  Favorite.  $2 
bushel  W1UOIM8  A  CUB  IHUJIE,  lllpl.y,  I 


Seed  Corn 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


PFANIITS  Direct  From  Grower  tffAV.V.WS 

i  nnmtiu  pound*.  #1. *6;  Ten,  $8  Shi  Twenty,  *4. 
iuired.fcilp'iR. quick  delivery.  MAPLE  RROVE  FARMS. Fr»nkri».V» 


There have been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Form  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  I* — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor ,  pathos 
and  8ympnthctic  in¬ 
sight  into  cvery-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


Larru  Plant#,  $4  Dozen 
Derry  Cnthbert*, 

60—  too.  Bt.  Martin,  How 
Ilil.RKHT,  Oxfonl,  ».  V, 


Ontario-c  ™ing  Red  Res 

100.  Plum  Farmer, ( Black  Cap)*: 
urd  17  Strawberries  »2— 100.  v 


,  formerly  “Syracuse  Las 

1  Dodge  &,  Zuill 

WASHING  Now  the 

UArHiur  vaCCufv 


Ill'll  HICK  OIL  CO. 
Titusville  -  I 


Tractor— Oils— Harvester 


_  First  Class  Second  .Hand 

Egg  Oases,  llutter  Tubs. 
Baskets  and  other  fruit  and 
tljuJjtSjSfk  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

containers  arc  In  as  good  as 
vrXRvjRA  new  condition  and  ready  for 

" — tjtpji>*-fl  Instant  use. 

Let  us  auole  you— That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R, 301-303  Johuicn  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Attach  it  to  your  gulvarovecl  tub  in  #  few 
•cconds  «nd  you  have  one  of  the  ino*t  elfi-  RMpKh— f  A 
eient  washing  machine*.  Will  wash*  tub  t'o/'  JAy 
of  clothe*  in  9  to  10  minutes  eleou  and  yh  — -eyi/)/ 

wlthoui  wesr  Vscinim  snii  sir  surtlon  orlnd-  iVr*— 
l.le-SFMI  AUTOMATIC.  Sent .prepaid  on  .10  I  I  fl  l) 
da*  fro*  TRIAL,  KA8Y  FaYMKNTS  if  do-  *  I  * 
«lre*J  Sen.1  oostsl  for  how  to  save  work 

BUKIJNGAME  MFG.  CO.  -  42)  Sonnet  Avenue.  SYRACUSE, 'N.  V. 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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i\\i//ionso//horouis/?I>red 


Chemicals  in  North  Dakota 

Wc  use  u<>  fertilizer,  only  a  little  manure 
on  the  grain  land.  I  r  isert  three  crops 
for  three  years,  and  every  year  we  had 
bad,  rusty  straw.  In  Austria  our  pro¬ 
fessor  at  fartmus*  college  said  if  Ihe  straw 
gets  weak,  give  the  land  an  application 
of  lime.  I  wonder  if  that,  would  help 
here  against  that  blight,  smut,  or  mildew. 
The  local  farmers  call  that  disease  rust. 
The  dictionary  calls  it.  blight,  smut,  mil¬ 
dew.  Against  smut  we  use  formaldehyde, 
treating  the  seed.  We  have  bore  a  sandy 
soil.  l)o  you  think  if  I  spread  a  few 
sacks  of  lime  on  a  small  field  I  -would 
get  any  results?  If  I  could  get.  a  small 
strip  of  baud  covered  with  lime  and  have 
results,  I  could  get  lime  from  Ihe  lumber 
yard  iu  50-lb.  bags.  On  which  crop 
(wheat,  barley,  oats  or  millet)  would  I 
find  best  results,  if  any?  L.  H. 

North  Dakota. 

We  well  understand  what  it  means  to 
advocate  chemical  fertilizers  in  the  Far 
West.  Yet,  we  believe  there  are  many 
localities  where  lime,  potash  or  phos¬ 
phorus  would  pay.  We  think  the  lime 
will  make  a  good  showing,  hut  potash 
would  be  likely  to  help  when  the  grain  is 
diseased.  If  you  can  get  a  quantity  of 
unleached  ashes  of  wood  or  straw,  they 
eau  be  used  as  an  experiment.  It  will 
not  prove  much,  since  the  ashes  contain 
lime  and  phosphorus  in  addition  to  pot¬ 
ash,  but  they  might  Show  an  indication, 
at  least.  If  you  could  get  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  phosphate  or  fine  bone,  we 
feel  sure  it  would  give  results. 


A  House  Is 

Not  a  Home 


The  boy  who  started 
7%  to  town  with 

$100.00 


'TUMBER,  bricks  and  mortar  make 
4  the  house;  you  must  complete 
the  home.  Let  your  house  snuggle 
amid  Roses  and  l-lowering 
Shrubs,  girded  with  Ever-  ; 
greens  and  Shade  Trees, 

The  cost  is  trifling;  the  .71  W  ^ 
results  arc  satisfying,  if  J  1 
you  order  direct  from  us.  / 

HVj'te  for  Prica  Pint  of  4^,  /  J 
OrnamrntnU  mid  Print  f|(S 


llSBBPWrN  n^HE  advice  they  gave 
M J  -L  him  for  getting  on  in 
if  the  world  was  simple  and 

i^j'j  familiar  enough:  “Keep 
what  you  have,  and  build 
on  it.  Be  careful  what 
you  do  and  it  will  grow  into  more.” 

It’s  a  safe  rule — with  money  or  health, 
but  a  good  many  overlook  the  rule  with 
health,  until  they  have  lost  what  they  had. 
Then  it’s  hard  to  get  a  new  supply. 

Postum  is  a  splendid  help  in  saving 
health  from  the  very  common  losses 
through  the  drug  elements  of  tea  and 
coffee  —  whose  effects  on  the  nervous 
system  any  doctor  can  tell  you. 

Thousands  of  people  who  think  it  wise 
to  be  as  careful  of  their  health  as  they 
are  of  their  dollars  are  users  of  Postum. 
They  find  this  famous  cereal  beverage  a 
delightful  drink  with  meals,  and  it  is  free 
from  any  disturbing  element. 

You  can  begin  with  Postum  today,  with 
an  order  to  your  grocer.  The  road  to 
health  is  a  good  road  for  anybody  to  follow. 
'"Save  what  you  have,  and  build  on  it,’* 
is  sound  policy  for  anybody. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Postum  for  Health 

“  There*s  a  Reason  ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc,,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Grown  (n  New  England, 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
Box  8  Yalesville  Conn. 


w.  Fruit  ami  Ovnamcn raid,  Vine*,  Shrubs, 
JK,  selected  from  the rholiW  stock  grown 
Cje?  In  our  lOO-iM.'re  nui'wrlea.  Direct  to  you 
KjE^nt  eoie  pin*  on"  protn  only.  Hanly, 
i renh due  healthy, true toniune— Write 
Bflfl  foi  frit. i  Jencrlotlve  '•nr.lnff  Kwlnif  valuable 
EA.  lorormotlrtn  .bout  mirH.ry  .lock.  w«  prepay 
E\\  itar.M>ort*ttoii  chtu’ifo.  oo  ell  OluTB  over 

R  »;  to. 

Moloney  Brot.  &  Wtlli  Co,.  35  Sht*  5b.  Dannriilt,  N.V. 

Pannvillo'n  Pioneer  Nurnarien 


from  BEARING  ORCHARDS 

BERRY  PLANTS,  CONCORD  GRAPES 

and  complete  line  of  fruits 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

Wallingford  ...  Connecticut 


Propagating  the  Strawberry 

I  intend  to  go  heavily  into  strawberries 
and  wish  to  raise  niy  own  plants  (buy¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  first  plants  to  start 
with,  i  The  plants  the  nurseries  are  sell¬ 
ing  are.  I  suppose,  the  runner  plants 
which  the  parent  plant  made  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  As  I  understand  it,  the  nursery¬ 
man  sets  out  his  runner  plant  in  (he 
Spring*  and  this  plant  becomes  the  par¬ 
ent  plant,  and  he  sells  the  runner  plants 
of  this  plant  the  following  Spring.  What 
becomes  of  the  parent  plant?  When  the 
nursery  people  dig  those  plants  in  the 
Spring  do  they  take  out  the  runner  plants 
and  keep  them  for  sale  and  take  the 
whole  row.  old  plant  and  all,  or  how  is 
it  done?  Is  the  parent  plant  larger  at 
(he  time  of  digging  than  the  plants  which 
they  sell?  Why  c-annot  the  rnnner  plants 
be  token  up  and  (be  parent  plant,  instead 
of  letting  it  fruit,  be  left  to  produce  an¬ 
other  season  of  runners?  Is  thp  plant 
capable  of  producing  good  runner  plants 
a  second  year,  or  is  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  exhausred  after  producing  runners 
one  season?  Just  how  is  this  done?  Do 
(he  nursery  men  discard  the  parent  plane 
at  digging  time?  E.  E.  o. 

The  strawberry  is  propagated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  means  of  runners,  as  E.  E.  O. 
suggests.  These  are  long,  cord-like  stems 
which  are  <ent  out  by  the  mother  plant, 
and  at  their  nodes,  or  joints,  produce  a 
cluster  of  leaves  and  later  send  down 
roots,  forming  a  new  plant.  Each  cord 
or  runner  may  produce  from  one  to  three 
plants.  If  one  is  anxious  to  have  the 
runners  root  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  to  get  the  largest  possible  number  of 
plants,  assistance  can  bo  given  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  sod  over  the  joint,  or  push¬ 
ing  it  gently  into  the  soil.  The  mother 
plant  produces  fruit  at  the  same  time  the 
runners  are  growing  and  young  plants 
forming.  If  the  plant  is  examined,  flow¬ 
er  clusters  will  be  found  in  tlie  crown  at 
the  same  time  the  long  bare  runners  are 
growing  around  the  sides.  Some  growers 
make  a  practice  of  setting  aside  a  partic¬ 
ular  bed  for  propagation  purposes,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  plants  from  the  fruit¬ 
ing  rows,  as  is  usually  done.  When  this 
custom,  is  followed  the  entire  row  cun  be 
dug  at  setting  time,  the  best  plants  se¬ 
lected  and  the  remainder  discarded.  This 
has  two  advantages:  in  that  the  fruiting 
bed  is  not  damaged,  and  that  the  very 
best  plants  are  used  for  setting. 

T.  H.  T. 


flood  Slook,  Low  Frlces 
Free  l‘  ii  t  i  I  o  it  ii  o. 
.  Beverly,  Ohio 


Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

MITCHELLS’  NURSERY 


Plum  Farmer  Raspberries 

arc  one  of  the  best  commercial  varieties  for  fruit- 
iuc  ami  are  extremely  hardy  and  disease  romting. 
I  off  nr  strong,  thrifts  IARGE  ROOTED  PLANTS  A!  810 
PER  M  or  #3  pur  hundred,  carefully  packed  f.  o.  b. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Also  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AT  $3  PER  M. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  mention  ii.  N.-Y. 
Addross  II.  V  RAN  K LI  \  K E  V  N  Griicvu,  N.  \\ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ault  for  enl.aleir  telllnar  about  the  great  XAKLY  FROST 
proof  atr&Wberrv,  DORSET,  and  to  other  varieties.  Also 
tusrul'.ititv.  DF.WliKllRI  and  other  plant*. 

J  KEIFFCRD  HALL  Rhodeadale,  Maryland  R.  3 


STRAWBERRY  SI&TO.K 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS.  TOMATO,  CANTALOPE  and  other 
seeds  Stock  the  BEST  ntnl  TRUE-TO-NAME.  ERIE— our 
Now  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  R.  No.  I.Seaford,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  caunot,  afford  to  *et  choap,  careleii»  grown 
plants  Can  you  !  We  guarantee  our  plants  to 
please yoaor  refund  your  money,  Amanda,  Bnbacn, 
B0»  Joe.  Poid,  Kellogg's  Prise,  Premier,  Lupton.  $6 
por  thousand.  I'r.  Burrell,  Dunlap,  Klondyke,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  #13  per  thousand.  Chesapeake,  Elate,  How¬ 
ard  No  17,  »H  per  thousand.  Erer-baaritig  varie¬ 
ties.  Progressive,  Superb.  Peerless,  810  pai  thous¬ 
and.  Catalog  Free,  £  W.  JOHNSON  S  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred— curly, 
mld-aenson  uml  late.  Order  our 
1932  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plant*  In 
season. 

CALEB  BOGUN  A*  SON 
Chcswold,  Del. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Every-thing 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black 
berry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Dewberry  Planin' 


TREES,  SHRUBBERY.  FLOWERS, 
BULBS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
lterry  i'luuts  and  tlushe*.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  <Sc.  Catalog  free.  Honest  goods. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  -  Hastings.  N.  Y. 


The  Million  Dollar  STRAWBERRY 

1IO U  VKI»  17,  King  ol  them  all.  Freo  booklet.  Ad, 
dress  the  Introducer  r.  h.  CIUPlI  iM.lforili  Stonlngteii.  t  onu. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


AspNrnRtiN,  Uhubnrh,  Hor*er*«Ii»h,  Oal»bag«\  Tomnlo, 
Rod,  Cauliflower.  G*le-ry ,  Su^e.  Mint.  Ho$»,  E^g  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion.  Swttri  Potato,  Lettuce  PUiirs. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — POSTPAIP 
150 Sen  Dunlap,  U>0  WarileM 

HAMPTON  &  SONS  Bon^or,  Mich 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


iiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimiimiiimiiiiiiiimim 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . . .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making.  Publow... . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk ....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey . y.  . . .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

iiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 


Columbine.  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bella.  Anchuaa, 
Delphinium.  Gaillardi.,  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock,  l  ily  of  th. 
Volley,  Kudbeckia.  Shasta  Daisy.  Sweet  William,  snd 
other  Perennials:  Aster.  Pansy,  Ageratum.  Dahlia.  Ins, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos.  Begonia,  Cinat.  Larkspur.  V'lrsbiMh,  Peiunia 
Phlox.  Portnlaca,  Salvia, Salpiglossis,  Verbena.  Scabiosa’ 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  f  • 


PlJiirDEQCIVC  Everkearlni  Strawberry  Plnntn. 
rIVWLjI'LOul  V  L  iM.SO.pcr  100;  »10  pur  1.000. 
BASH.  PKRKY  TUB.  N'0. 5  OBOROnowx,  Ihuwibi: 


Binder  Twine  »SrS 

lots  otir  specialty. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

TUE0.  BURT  &  SONS  •  Melrose,  Ohio 


'  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLUS 

j*  Send  a  dollar  for  30  bulbs  (will 
bloom  tliis  summer),  including 
f^in  pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  erim- 
LCrt  sou.  orange,  rare  purple,  etc.,  with 
easy  planting  directions,  poslpaid. 

Lkd  Send  for  free  illustrated  Catalan  of  over 
j  one  hundred  maunifieent  varieties. 

HOWARD  M.  Gill  FT.  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  2S3.  Now  Lebanon,  N,  V. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Gel  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 


A  Hedge  of  Lilac 

Wc  live  on  a  farm  of  57  acres,  but  our 
neighbor’s  pasture  comes  to  about  40  ft. 
from  the  south  side  of  house.  It  is  nn 
apple  orchard  ns  well,  with  trees  close  to 
the  Tine,  so  we  <lr>  not  wish  to  set  trees 
along  wire  fence,  and  yet  wish  foliage  to 
bide  fence.  The  pasture  itself  is  pleasant 
to  look  into,  but,  fence  posts  and  wire 
arc  not.  We  cannot  pay  for  a  privet 
hedge,  but  can  get  all  we  like  of  white 
lilac.  Does*  that  make  a  good  hedge? 
Ttow  does  it  act  by  pruning?  Does  Lt 
flower  less?  We  would  set  about  18  in. 
or  2  ft.  this  side  of  fenee.  and  thou  lower 
shrubbery  this  way.  Hedge  to  be  about 
100  ft.  long.  MRS.  J.  P. 

White  lilac  would  be  excellent  as  a 
hedge,  though  it  could  not  he  pruned  to 
shape  like  privet.  Any  pruning  must  be 
done  immediately  after  the  flowering, 
when  the  faded  inflorescence  should  be 
removed,  and  awkward  and  unshapely 
branches  trimmed.  Pruning  at  any  other 
season  will  remove  flower  buds.  A  hedge 
of  white  lilac  would  be  beautiful  when 
in  bloom,  and  if  kept  in  good  condition 
would  be  clean  and  attractive  at  all 
times.  Anyone  who  can  have  a  white 
lilac  hedge  100  ft.  long  is  much  to  be 
envied. 


And  Save  256  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  finest  of  #11  (lowers.  Direct  from  grower.  Lend¬ 
ing  varieties.  No  trash.  If  yon  have  not  received  my 
catalogue  write  for  it.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyaitdsnch.  N.Y. 


Gianl  BloomingPansies  and  Sweet  William  Jiu'Jf* 

color*,  40c  per  dog.;  4  do*  for  SI  post  paid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  polo  Lima  Beans.  Catalogue  freo. 
\Y.  S,  FORD  &  SON  -  Ha ttTI. Y,  Ijim.awark 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Hi  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

B  Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

P  Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  cjuantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ami'8,  lews 
Strain,  G&c  per  lb.  prepaid, 
flrownlu  Western  New  Y ork  fur 
I J  year*.  Acclimated,  scarifled, 

WHICH!  IIHUX.  Hoi  P  frit.  Pa 


The 

BERLIN 

Quart 


The  White  Basket 


That  secures  highest  price#  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  cntnlos 
showing  our  complete  line, 
and  secure  your  bankets  and 
cralesutF  ACTOR  YFUTCES. 

ImnufUnt*  nhiptnont . 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 
Barlin  H*i(hU,  0- 
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BATAVIA  TIRES  and  TUBES 

Direct  to  you 


Users  say:  ** GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT” 

The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  standard  tire 
manufacturer  now  selling  tires  with  a  mileage  guarantee. 
In  Batavia  Tires  you  buy  guaranteed  mileage. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we 
absolutely  guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our 
Red  Seal  Fabrics  and  12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  prepaid  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


TIRES 


TUBES 


-Price- 


Sire 

, - Stylo  Bead - , 

Fabric 

Cord 

Gray 

Red 

28  x  3 

Clin  .... 

?7.50 

¥1.40 

¥1.75 

30  x  3 

" 

8.00 

1.90 

2.25 

30  x  3'A 

••  SS 

0.50 

¥15.00 

2.10 

2.75 

32  x  3V6 

••  ss 

12.50 

20.00 

2.00 

3.00 

34  x  3% 

"  ss 

13.50 

2.80 

3.15 

31  x  4 

'* 

14.50 

3.00 

3.30 

32  x  4 

ss 

15.50 

27.00 

3.25 

8.50 

33  x  4 

Clin  SS 

10.50 

28.00 

3.40  * 

3.75 

34  x  4 

SS 

17.50 

29.00 

3.60 

4.00 

35  x  4 

....  SS 

18.50 

3.70 

4.20 

30  x  4 

Clin  SS 

20.00 

3.85 

4.35 

32  x  4  >4 

SS 

23.00 

34.00 

4.00 

4.50 

33  x  4V2 

ss 

25.00 

30.00 

4.25 

4.80 

34  x  4  V. 

....  ss 

27.50 

38.00 

4.50 

5.00 

35  x  4  Mi 

ss 

28.50 

4.00 

5.25 

30  x  4  Vi 

....  ss 

29.00 

4.75 

5.40 

37  x  4Vs 

qd  .... 

29.50 

*4.90 

5.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

40.00 

5.00 

5.75 

35  x  5 

Ql)  ss 

30.00 

45.00 

5.50 

6.00 

37  x  5 

QT)  SS 

34.50 

5.75 

0.40 

We  now  fill  orders  for  30x3V2  Straight  Side  Cords— $15.00. 
S.  S.  rims  also  supplied.  Set  of  4—16.00. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


New  Price 


UmffoR 


$295 

f.  o.  b.  Factory 


Standard  Walking  Type 
Now  Sells  For  Less 


Standard  Walking  Type  Utilitor 
with  Plow 


Standard  Walking  Type  Utilitor 
Equipped  with  84-inch  Mowers 


New  Riding  Type,  Model  501 -A 
$340  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


YOU  CAN  now  own  one  of  these 
handy,  money-making,  time¬ 
saving  machines  for  less  money. 
The  Utilitor  has  proved  its  ability  on 
hundreds  of  farms  to  do  better,  faster 
and  less  expensive  work  than  animal 
power. 

On  the  belt  it  has  no  equal  for  its 
size.  It  moves  from  job  to  job  under 
its  own  power. 

All  hitches  have  been  simplified  and 
perfected. 

We  are  also  offering  the  NEW 
RIDING  TYPE  Utilitor.  It  steers 
from  a  comfortable  seat  by  means  of 
a  tiller  control.  Most  of  the  operations 
are  watched  from  the  driving  position. 

The  New  Riding  Type  sells  for 
$340  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Ask  for  Model 
501-A. 

With  increased  discount  and 
reduced  prices  the  Utilitor  is  more 
attractive  than  ever  from  the  dealer’s 
standpoint. 

Complete  description  of  all  models 
on  request.  Please  address  Depart¬ 
ment  904. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  U.S.A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Desiralra  Roses 

Will  you  give  a  list  of  roses  you  con¬ 
sider  desirable?  E.  S.  B. 

Tor  ringtail,  Conn. 

Tlie  following'  varieties  of  roses  have 
given  us  great  satisfaction  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  :  C limbers,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
pink;  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  white; 
Tausendschou.  white  shading  to  pink ; 
Crimson  Rambler,  red;  Dr.  \V.  Van  Fleet, 
shell  pink,  exceptionally  beautiful;  I  aid's 
Scarlet,  glowing  red,  large  double  flower; 
American  Pillar,  single,  carmine  sliding 
paler  at  center,  large  dusters,  very 
showy;  Silver  Moon,  white,  semi-double, 
large.  If  we  could  only  have  three  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  they  would  he  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
Paul's  Scarlet  and  American  Pillar. 

Among  Hybrid  Remontant  roses  (those 
commonly  called  June  roses),  the  follow¬ 
ing  arc  excellent:  Ft  1  Karl  Drusohki, 
white;  Paul  Neyron,  pink,  extra  large; 
Mrs.  John  Lalng.  pink;  Clio,  satiny  flesh 
pink;  Baron  tie  Bonstetten,  very  dark 
crimson:  Captain  llavward,  vivid  red; 
Magna  Chartn.  bright  pink,  o.d,  but  one 
of  the  best;  FI  rich  Brunn  r.  cherry  red; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  velvety  deep 
crimson. 

Everbloomin"  or  Hybrid  Tea  roses,  of 
high  value  are  Kniserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
white,  shaded  with  amber  at  base;  Mad¬ 
ame  Fdouard  Ilerriot.  coral  red.  shaded 
with  flame  color;  Red  Radiance,  deep  car¬ 
mine;  (JrttRS  an  Tcplitz.  crimson;  Los 
Angeles,  a  combination  of  pink,  coral  and 
gold,  exquisite  in  color,  shape  and 
fragrance;  Rose  Marie,  clear  rose  niuk  ; 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  yellow;  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Riecardo,  flesh  pink,  suffused  with  yel¬ 
low;  Ophelia,  salmon  pink;  Lady  Ursula, 
flesh  pink;  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  coral 
rose ;  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  deep  pink. 
This  season  we  are  planting  Miss  Ixilita 
Armour,  coral  red.  shaded  with  gold  and 
copper,  and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Kindle  chrome 
yellow  and  salmon,  two  of  the  newer  roses 
which  are  Very  highly  praised. 


Transplanting  Cedars;  Trouble  with  Pears 

1.  V  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  set  out 
young  cedar  trees?  I  have  set  out  some, 
and  they  have  died.  T  dug  some  up  from 
the  pasture  to  put  in  my  yard.  1  just 
dug  a  hole  aixl  si  t  them  in  the  ground  as 
I  took  them  up.  Sonic  one  told  me  you 
must  cut  olV  the  roots  and  split  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tree  and  pack  il  with  stable 
dressing.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that? 
What  time  of  the  year  do  you  set  them 
out?  2.  I  have  two  peat*  trees.  When 
the  pears  are  half  grown  they  get  ail 
covered  with  brown  spots  on  the  outside 
and  drop  off  the  tree.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  and  what  to  do 
for  it  ?  MBS.  e.  I..  F. 

Rehobotli.  Mass. 

Young  cedar  trees  may  be  most  satis¬ 
factorily  set  out  in  the  early  Spring, 
before ^  growth  has  started,  but' after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  They  may 
also  be  transplanted  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  after  growth  has  ceased.  In  dig¬ 
ging  them  up  from  the  pasture  try  to  get 
as  much  root  as  possible,  and  above  all. 
do  not  fail  to  get  a  large  number  of  the 
little  root,  hairs.  Long  cumbersome  roots, 
without  root  hairs,  may  very  well  be  re¬ 
moved,  hnt  do  not  cur  off  any  roots  which 
have  attached  to  them  any  large  number 
of  rootlets.  Tlir  tiny  rootlets  or  root 
hairs  are  the  feeders.  I  see  no  reason 
for  splitting  the  bottom  of  the  tree;  in 
fact.  I  would  advise  against  it.  Such 
treatment  would  only  weaken  the  tree, 
and  give  an  opening  for  the  spores  of 
wood-destrnyiug  fungi.  While  the  little 
tree  is  being  transported  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  place  where  yon  expect  it  to 
grow,  it  is  worth  while  to  protect  the 
roots  against  unnecessary  drying.  The 
rootlets  of  Coniferous  trees  are  easily 
killed  by  drying  and  hy  unnecessarily 
long  exposure  to  the  sunlight.  A  piece 
of  wet  burlap  is  very  satisfactory  with 
which  to  tightly  wrap  rhe  roots  while  the 
tree  is  being  carried  nr  while  it  is  await¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  he  set  out.  Before 
unwrapping  the  roots  prepare  a  hole  at 
least  twice  Hie  circumference  necessary 
easily  to  accommodate  the  roots.  Well- 
rotted  stable  manure  may  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  mixed  with  the  soil  which 
is  to  be  packed  around  the  tree.  Plant 
the  tree  at  approximately  the  same  depth 
as  that  which  it  grew  in  the  pasture. 
Every  handful  or  shovelful  of  dirt  which 
is  replaced  in  the  hole  should  be  packed 
down  firmly.  Do  not  allow  any  air  cham¬ 
bers  to  remain  near  the  roots.  Occa¬ 
sional  dippersful  of  water  poured  into 
the  hole  will  help.  Pack  the  dirt  hard 
with  your  feet  if  necessary.  A  tree  should 
lie  treated  gently  during  the  process  of 
transportation,  hut  when  one  begins  to 
firm  the  fresh  earth  around  the  roots. 
"hint  ’em  roitt/h  This  will  insure  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil  beneath  so  that  mois¬ 
ture  may  rise  through  their  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  After  the  tree  is  in  place  and 
the  dirt  is  tight  around  the  roots,  a  light 
mulch  of  pulverized  soil  may  very  well  he 
worked  up  around  its  base.  Such  a 
mulch  will  help  prevent  undue  loss  of 
soil  moisture  through  evaporation. 

2.  Probably  the  best  way  to  take  care 
of  the  pear  trees  which  you  describe  will 
he  to  prune  oil'  all  dead  and  diseased 
wood  and  follow  with  a  lime-sulphur 
spray  if  the  tree  is  still  dormant.  If  the 
leaves  have  begun  to  appear,  use  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  0.  n.  c. 


Brings  You  This 
Horse  Drawn 

DEMING 

SPRAYER 

Save  $50  by  acting  now.  Through 
a  fortunate  purchase  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  we  secured  a  limited 
number  of  the  Deming  SPRAYER 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  us  to  sell 
it  for  $25.  This  is  $50  below  its 
regular  catalogue  price.  These 
sprayers  are  brand  new  and  complete 
in  every  respect.  The  Deming 
SPRAYER  is  used  hy  the  U.  S. 

Government  and  thousand'  ot  farmers,  fruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for  field,  vine¬ 
yard,  orchard  or  park.  Jusl  what  you  need 
for  spraying  orchards,  live  stocks,  stock  dips 
and  cattle  fly  oil.  For  disinfecting  farmyards, 
barns,  poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For  white¬ 
washing  buildings  and  fences. 

For  Spraying  Potatoes,  Strawhcrries,  small 
nursery  stock,  Eatdcn  ttuck,  cotton  fields, 
etc.,  our  Deming  SPRAYER  can  be  used 
by  attaching  a  Deming  Spray  Boom  which  we 
can  also  supply 

Farmers,  iruit  growers,  etc.,  all  over  the 
country  who  know  the  value  of  (hr  Deming 
SPRAYER  will  be  quick  to  seize  this  remark¬ 
able  offer.  So  act  now.  Send  $5  and  we  will 
ship  you  the  Deming  SPRAYER,  fully 
equipped.  F.  O,  B..  New  York  City.  Pay 
balance  alter  inspection,  or  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Older  now  and 
save  $50.00.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT  CO. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 


J 


BIG  PROFITS  in 

Silver  Black  Fox  Farming 


M 


Any  farmer  with  »mall 
woodlot  or  orchard  can 
easily  raise  Silver  Black 
Foxe*  and  make  much 
larger  profits  than  with 
any  other  livestock. 
As  easy  and  inexpensive 
to  raise  as  flogs.  A  good  yearly  income 
possible  from  a  small  star!.  Government 
recommends  it.  Demand  for  Silver  Black 
Fox  furs  is  increasing;  wild  supply  is  very 
scarce.  We  maintain  at  Booneville  near 
Adirondack  Mountains  largest  and  best 
equipped  fox  ranch  in  country  with  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  only. 

Write  for  interesting,  illustrated  Booklet 
and  learn  the  facts  ahout  this  fascinating 
and  profitable  industry  and  how  you  can 
make  good  money  raising  foxes  on  half  an 
acre.  Address 

CENTRAL  N.  Y.  FUR  CO. 
Dept.  F  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  Sale 

11  acres.  0-room  large  barn,  laying  houses  for 

2j00  fowls,  brooder  home  for  1,100  chicks,  7.000  incu 
bntor  capacity.  Electric  lights,  running  water,  trol¬ 
ley. Send  forcircnlar.ENGLESHflMBRIGHr.tsncaster.PS. 


ON  FREE 

TRIAL 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

Host  South  American  blands  diroet  from  importer  to 
consumer  by  parcel  post  prepaid,  within  300  milei. 
We  will  ship  5  )l>8.  on  approval.  Use  lb.  Remit 
within  3  day*  or  return  balance.  Grades  30,  35,  40, 
and  45c,  lb.  State  whether  bean  or  grouud. 

BOGOTA  COFFEE  IMPORTERS  Dept.  YB  East  0r»nge,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Farms  in  the  Finger  Lake  Region 

fruit, rtnlry, poultry,  truck, and  e.-u.-ral  purpose.  All  slr.es. 
Splendid  opportunities  now.  tOLt  *  WTCItOFr.  !•••»«.  a.  r. 

B~ 


I.A  OKS  for  eil.I.KTT  It  AZOKM.  pj  for  40  cents. 
Y1SGUNG  -  902  Msis,  Hsuii.ehhm,  Pa. 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.’’  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  people  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Coltingwood's  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  II  oral  New-  Yot  her  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See 
guuran'ce  editorial  page. 


Grape  Notes 


Some  of  the  Newer  Gra^s 

I  have  read  with  much  interest.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gladwin’s  articles  on  the  grape 
outlook  in  the  last  three  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y,  Grape  culture  is  the  hobby  of 
my  declining  years.  I  should  like  to  know 
more  about  the  six  new  varieties  he  names, 
viz.,  Ontario,  Portland,  Dunkirk,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Urbuna.  Brocton — their  season  of 
ripening,  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
None  of  them  is  described  in  Professor 
Hedrick’s  book  on  grape-growing,  or  in 
any  of  the  nursery  catalogues  at  hand. 
Can  you  tell  when  the  new  grnpie,  De¬ 
licious,  ripens,  as  compared  with  Coin 
cord?  Would  Like  to  try  some  or  all  of 
these  new  kinds  if  thqy  are  not  too  late 
for  this  locality.  E.  A.  ADAMS. 

Massachusetts. 

Ontario  aud  Portland  are  very  early 
white  grapes,  of  excellent  quality.  In  fact, 
<  hey  are  the  earliest  good  grapes  that  have 
been  tested  by  us.  These  are  both  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Dunkirk  is  a  mid¬ 
season  variety,  and  of  a  beautiful  trans¬ 
lucent  red.  The  cluster  is  somewhat 
larger  thnu  that,  of  Delaware  and  with 
a  larger  berry.  It  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  not  much  inferior  to  Delaware  in  this 
respect.  It  is  vigorous,  and  bears  good 
crops.  Sheridan  is  a  large-berried  black 
grape  that  closely  follows  Concord  in  sea¬ 
son.  The  cluster  is  large  and  the  variety 
is  productive,  while  the  vine  is  vigorous. 
Sheridan  ought  to  keep  well,  as  the  skin 
is  thick  aud  the  flesh  is  firm:  quality 
very  good.  T'rhana  is  a  late  rod  variety 
with  large  clusters  and  large  berries.  The 
quality  is  excellent,  aud  much  resembles 
Flame  Tokay  in  its  flesh  characters.  In 
fact,  it  is  considered  by  some  as  good  as 
the  best  of  the  Vinifcra.  I’rbana  will 
keep  in  ordinary  storage  until  late  March. 
Urbunn  requires  a  long  riper  lug  season, 
although  it  ought  to  ripen  where  Catawba 
reaches  its  best.  The  vine  requires  close 
pruning,  as  it  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
vigor,  Brocton  is  a  delicious  white  grape, 
a  trifle  later  than  Concord,  but  it  is  weak 
in  growth.  For  the  home  garden  it  should 
find  a  place.  All  these  have  been  bred 
by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 
Ontario,  Portland,  T'rbana  aud  P.rocton 
should  be  obtainable  from  any  of  the  nur¬ 
series  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Fall  of 
1922. 

Delicious  ripens  about  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Concord,  but  at  Fredonia  it  has 
not  shown  superiority  to  other  varieties 
of  the  same  season  and  of  the  color. 

Some  of  the  above  Station  seedlings 
have  been  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by 
Dr.  Hedrick  under  the  title  of  “New  and 
Noteworthy  Fruits.”  F.  E.  geadwin. 


A  Warm  House  in  the 
Coldest  Weather! 


The  One  Register  Furnace 


HERE  is  a  furnace  that  is  built  to  last. 
There  is  not  a  cheap  feature  about  it. 
Everything  that  goes  into  its  making 
is  the  best  to  be  had.  For  instance,  just  look 
at  the  grates — the  big  water  chamber  (moist 
air  is  best  to  live  in) — see  the  way  the  joints 
are  made  so  you  can’t  get  a  bit  of  ash  dust  or 
coal  gas  or  wood  smoke  in  the  house.  It’s  a 
fuel  saver,  too.  Actual  tests  show  that  it 
gives  out  more  heat  from  less  fuel  than  any 
other  furnace.  It’s  a  quality  proposition 
thru  and  thru,  built  to  give  real  service. 

Before  you  install  any  heating  plant,  be  sure 
to  investigate  the  N.  P.  at  the  reduced  prices. 
Sold  with  a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
and  on  convenient  terms,  so  that  the  fuel  it 
saves  will  practically  pay  for  it. 

Remember  every  Sterling  Dealer 
has  been  selected  because  of  his 
ability  to  install  furnaces  prop¬ 
erly  and  adds  his  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  to  ours. 

Send  today  for  an  interesting  booklet 
and  details  of  the  Special  Purchase 
plan  offered  by  Sterling  Dealers 


Grapes  Shell  Off 

Our  grape  vines  haven’t  done  well  since 
that  cold  Winter,  and  last  year  a  Niagara 
vine  had  a  good  many  grapes,  bin  when 
they  were  fully  grown  and  should  have 
turned  dear  and  rather  transparent,  they 
turned  opaque  and  dropped  off.  What  can 
I  do  to  get  a  good  crop?  The  vines  are 
running  ou  the  wire  around  the  chicken 
yard.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  give  tin- 
vines  a  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur? 
There  are  other  vines  not  on  the  chicken 
wire  that  have  not  been  cultivated,  and 
the  ground  has  gone  to  sod  again,  t  dug 
about  1  in.  deep  and  turned  the  sod  over 
around  a  few  of  the  vines.  What  should 
I  use  for  fertilizer,  aud  how  much? 
Stamford,  <  k>nn.  a.  f.  b. 

It  is  indicated  from  the  statement  that 
tlie  berries  “shell”  from  one  of  two  causes, 
namely,  from  the  injury  due  to  one  of 
the  mildews  or  from  too  long  pruning. 
Dormant  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  will 
not  relieve  the  matter,  but  if  the  trouble 
be  from  mildew  or  rot.  three  or  four  ap¬ 
plications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  4  4-50  formula,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  fruit.  The  first  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  put  on  when  the  berries 
are  just  set.  Second  and  third  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  made  at.  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  (’are  should  be  taken 
that  the  last  application  is  not  made  too 
late,  else  the  fruit  be  stained.  If  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  mature  lie  due  to  too  long  pruning, 
it  is  obvious  that  more  wood  should  be 
pruned  away,  to  the  end  that  less  fruit 
be  carried.  Grapevines  have  been  much 
benefited  through  the  use  of  six  ounces 
oi  nitrate  of  soda  per  vine.  This  is  broad¬ 
cast  for  several  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  and  after  the  new  shoots  are  out 
8  to  10  in.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep 
the  soil  well  dug  for  several  feet  about 
the  base.  Frequent  hoeings  during  the 
dry  part  of  the  season  will  repay  many 
fold.  F.  E.  G. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


“Sir am.  I  go  over  the  top?"  asked  the 
talkative  barber,  poising  his  shears. 
“Y'es,  as  soon  as  your  gas  attack  is  over,” 
answered  the  weary  customer. — The  Trav¬ 
eler’s  Beacon. 
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what  2  cents  will  do 


Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  when  diluted 
with  water  according  to  directions  makes 
a  powerful  spray  that  costs  only  two 
cents  per  gallon. 

Take  advantage  of  this  economy. 
It  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  bumper  crop  and  an  orchard  full 
of  culls  and  dwarfs. 

Nicotine  is  the  most  effective  known 
poison  against  soft-bodied,  sucking  insects. 
And  Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaranteed 
to  contain  40%  pure  nicotine.  It  is  made 
under  scientific  processes  which  secure 
an  even  composition  and  absolute  purity. 

Being  a  vegetable  poison  it  will  not 
harm  fruit  or  foliage. 

Ten-pound  tins,  $13.50;  two-pound 
tins,  $3.50;  half-pound  tins,  $1.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  order  from  us  direct. 


NICOTINE 

1NSECTICIDESV 

*  ^  _ - - 

Ham.  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
3965  Part  Aw.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hall’s  Tobacco  Dust 

Very  effective  where 
dusting  is  preferable  to 
spraying. 

Finely  ground  and 
guaranteed  to  contain 
a  full  nicotine. 
100-pound  sacks  $4.50 
2-pound  drums  .  .25 


Here’s  a  Mixer 

You  Can  Use  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

HERE’S  an  all-purpose  mixer  that  will  never  lie  idle  on  your  farm. 

You  can  use  it  every  day  of  the  year — for  every  mixing  job. 
Its  patented  tilting  drum  makes  it  a  perfect  machine  for  mixing  feeds — dairy  cow 
rations  as  well  as  slop  for  hogs — for  mixing  fertilizer  and  for  washing  farm 
products,  such  as  wool,  beets,  horseradish,  etc.  The  Jaeger  drum  tilts  clear 
down  and  completely  discharges  any  material. 


General  Farm  Topics 


The  Jaeger  FARM  Concrete  MIXER  saves 
trom  $5  to  $10  a  day  on  labor  alone  in  the 
mixing  of  concrete.  It  gives  perfectly  mixed 
concrete — better  concrete — in  a  third  the 
time  it  takes  to  mix  by  hand  Unsurpassed 
for  mixing  mortar  and  plaster.  This  sturdy, 
heavy-duty  outfit  has  a  capacity  of  3  to  4  cu. 


ft.  per  batch.  The  weight  on  trucks  it  570 
lbs. — with  engine  820  lbs.  The  price — on 
skids  $4S:  on  trucks  $68;  on  trucks  with 
engine  $123.  Compare  its  quality,  capacity, 
weight — and  price  with  nny  other  farm- 
size  outfit  and  you’ll  agree  that  here’s  the 
biggest-value  mixer  made. 


Barn  Plan  and  Garden  Questions 

1.  I  am  going  to  build  n  barn.  We  have 
a  great  many  arguments  as  to  bow  the 
interior  is  to  be  arranged.  We  want  a 
cellar  stable,  with  the  warmth  it  pro¬ 
vides  in  Winter ;  concrete  walls,  and  have 
it  face  southeast,  which  make  the  barn¬ 
yard  warm  and  sheltered  in  Winter.  It 
is  suggested  to  put  the  animals,  six  or 
eight  cows  and  a  team  of  mules,  along  the 
front  length  of  the  wall.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  I  argue,  is  very  wasteful  as  to  space 
and  steps.  What  do  you  think?  We 
cannot  afford  a  litter  carrier.  Which  is 
the  best  way  to  arrange  the  animals  so 
as  to  have  one  manure  pile,  and  save  as 
many  steps  and  motions  as  possible  in 
feeding  and  cleaning  the  stables?  I  get 
laughed  at  and  accused  of  laziness  when 
I  talk  of  saviug  steps  or  strength.  2. 
Does  alnmonia  smell  injure  (he  chickens 
in  the  coop?  3.  When  should  manure  he 
put  on  a  two-year-old  asparagus  bed,  and 
what  kind;  chicken  manure  or  ashes,  or 
mule  or  cow  manure?  4.  Why  can’t  we 
grow  peas  successfully?  My  husband 
plowed  up  the  garden,  manured  it  and 
sowed  rye  on  it  in  hopes  that  the  weeds 
won’t  he  so  thick.  Hard  work  for  a 
woman  with  three  or  four  small  children 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  that  garden, 
baking,  churning,  washing,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  A.  R.  C. 

Milford,  Pa. 

1.  Tn  order  to  plan  a  stable  arrange¬ 
ment  one  should  know  more  about  the 
premises  than  you  tell.  Is  the  basement 
to  be  built  into  a  bank,  and  where  may, 
or  must,  the  entrance  doors  ho  placed? 
Where  is  the  kitchen  door  of  the  house, 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  entrances  to 
the  barn?  Are  feeding  chutes  from  the 
barn  floor  above  desired,  and  where  can  a 
stairway  to  the  basement  be  conveniently 
located?  Yon  are  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
plan  a  convenient,  step  and  labor  saving 
arrangement  of  barn  and  stable.  Work 
that  you  can  do  now  with  your  head,  be¬ 
fore  the  barn  is  built,  can  save  uncount¬ 
ed  hours  of  useless  labor  later.  It  is  very 
difficult,  to  rearrange  a  house  or  barn 
after  it  is  built  and  one  sees  how  much 
| better  he  might  Lave  planned.  Lack  of 
[forethought  has  killed  many  a  man  and 
woman,  not  always  quickly  and  kindly, 
but  sometimes  by  causing  them  to  be 
worn  out  slowly  and  painfully  by  stops 
that  might  have  been  saved,  and  chores 
that  might  have  been  lightened.  IIow 
many  barns  do  we  see,  and  houses,  too, 
that  it  seems  must  have  been  planned  by 
the  evil  one  for  the  torment  of  tired  men 
and  overworked  housewives.  There  is  no 
more  important  work  to  be  done  upon 
that  new  barn  than  that,  you  and  your 
husband  should  do  before  a  stick  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  placed.  You  can’t  hire  architects 
or  efficiency  engineers  to  plan  for  you, 
and  you  don’t  need  to.  You  know  vs  hat 
must  be  done  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  and  done  by  your  own  tired 
hands  and  feet,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
mnke  your  head  save  your  heels.  A  man¬ 
ufacturer  would  pay  a  large  sum  to  any 
efficiency  expert  who  could  show  him  how 
to  cut  out  an  unnecessary  Step  in  his 
process  of  manufacture;  you  should 
award  that  sum  to  yourselves  and  collect 
it  in  conserved  strength  each  day  for 
years  to  come. 

Your  basement  will  probably  be  28  by 
40  ft.  in  the  clear  inside.  Fig.  250,  page 
570,  shows  an  arrangement  of  stables  for 
eight  cows  and  a  team  that  utilizes  spate 
economically  and  makes  feeding  and  sta¬ 
ble  cleaning  convenient.  There  may  be 
considerations  that  make  the  arrangement 
1  suggest  inadvisable  or  impracticable, 
but,  without  knowing  more  about  your 
premises,  this  is  the  best  T  can  do  in  the 
way  of  suggestion.  The  stalls  for  the  team 
might  be  swung  around  to  face  the  end 
wall  of  the  basement,  and  hay  he  put 
down  a  chute  from  above,  but  the  feeding 
of  a  team  Is  much  more  pleasant  if  one 
doesn’t  have  to  go  into  the  stalls,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  work  sometimes  has  to  be 
done  by  women  or  children.  Here,  the 
feeding  is  all  done  from  the  main  door  in 
front  of  the  animals,  and  stable  cleaning 
is  conveniently  arranged  for  shovel  or 
manure  carrier.  The  manure  from  the 


stalls  should  be  used  as  an  absorbent  in 
the  gutter  behind  the  cows,  and  all  may 
he  thrown  from  two  or  more  openings  in 
the  basement  wall.  Some  day,  however, 
you  will  have  a  manure  carrier.  Use 
single-sash  windows,  arranged  with  “hop¬ 
per  sides”  for  ventilation,  and  enough  of 
them  to  flood  the  stable  with  sunlight. 
Have  doors  sufficient  in  size  and  number 
to  enable  the  animals  to  be  quickly  gotten 
out  in  case  of  fire,  and  build  a  couple  of 
box  stalls  on  the  floor,  perhaps  in  the 
corner  ahead  of  the  team.  And,  say !  if 
you  can  only  connect  this  barn  with  the 
kitchen  woodshed  by  means  of  a  covered 
storage  slnfl,  so  that,  you  can  go  from 
house  to  bars  in  the  Winter  with  dry 
feet  and  warm  hands,  won’t  it  be  fine? 

I  know  that  that  is  an  old  New  England 
style,  now  gone  out,  but,  oh,  it  was  com¬ 
fortable  ! 

The  stable  dimensions  given  may  be 
changed  somewhat  if  necessary.  Cows 
should  have  from  3  to  4  ft.  of  space  each 
upon  their  standing  platform,  which,  in 
this  case  will  probably  be  of  concrete,  and 
the  platform  should  be  from  4  to  5  ft.  in 
depth  from  stanchion  to  gutter.  Cows 
should  stand  with  their  hind  feet,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  gutter,  and  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  the  length  of  a  Jersey 
or  a  yearling  and  that  of  a  full-grown 
Holstein.  TTorse  stalls  should  be  about 
5  ft.  wide  and  0%  ft.  in  length  from  man¬ 
ger  to  drop.  Nine  inches  might  be  taken 
from  the  width  of  the  walk  behind  the 
cows  and  still  leave  a  4-ft.  walk,  for  the 
glitter  really  forms  part  of  the  walk.  Al¬ 
leys  should  be  wide  enough  so  that  ani¬ 
mals  can  go  through  them  without  crowd¬ 
ing.  and  the  heels  of  horses,  or  mules, 
particularly,  should  not  have  to  be  crowd¬ 
ed  in  leading  an  animal  past.  them. 

2.  With  good  ventilation,  there  should 
not  be  enough  of  the  ammonia  fumes  in  a 
poultry  house  to  injure  the  fowls.  It 
may  he  avoided  by  using  sifted  coal  ashes, 
dry  loam  or  land  plaster  as  an  absorbent 
upon  tho  droppiugs  boards  until  they  can 
he  cleaned.  Wood  ashes  would  only  re¬ 
lease  more  of  the  ammonia  from  the  drop¬ 
pings. 

3.  Asparagus  beds  are  manured  either 
in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring,  before  growth 
starts.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
use  fresh  manure  in  the  Fall,  that  which 
has  been  rotted  for  the  Spring  applica¬ 
tion.  Loth  poultry  and  cattle  manures 
may  be  used,  and  an  application  of  ashes 
would  supply  some  of  the  potash  that  the 
other  manures  are  deficient  in.  Salt  is 
also  used  by  many  gardeners,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  weeds  than 
as  a  plant  food,  however.  Salt  kills 
weeds,  but  does  not  injure  the  asparagus. 
Buds  for  the  following  year’s  growth  are 
made  during  midsummer  and  early  Fall, 
so  that  a  Summer  application  of  manure 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  year’s 
growth, 

4.  Tf  your  peas  run  mainly  to  vines, 

with  few  pods,  you  are  probably  manur¬ 
ing  the  ground  too  heavil”  Try  wood 
ashes  in  place  of  the  barnyard  or  poultry 
manures.  The  nitrogen  in  the  latter  pro¬ 
motes  vine  growth,  and.  if  in  excess,  at 
the  expense  of  seed  production.  Plant 
garden  stuff  in  long  rows,  instead  of  beds, 
and  have  the  rows  far  enough  apart  to 
permit  of  horse  cultivation.  A  horse  can 
destroy  more  weeds  in  a  half  hour  than 
a  woman  can  in  a  week,  and  horse  labor 
is  by  far  the  cheapest.  Get.  a  wheel  gar¬ 
den  hoe,  also,  and  put  a  strong  man  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  amount  of  work  that  a 
strong  and  willing  husband  can  do  with  a 
wheel  garden  cultivator  in  a  half  -hour  is 
unbelievable  if  one  has  never  seen  it  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Plants  enn  be  worked  close 
to,  and  a  garden  made  to  look  like  new 
in  no  time.  The  fact  that  a  man  has  no 
time  to  put  into  garden  work  just  at  the 
season  when  garden  work  must,  be  done  is 
the  great  argument  for  a  garden  cultiva¬ 
tor  with  its  little  plow,  scuffle  hoes  and 
cultivator  teeth.  A  man  who  has  never 
used  one  will  marvel  at  what  he  can  do  in 
20  minutes  with  it  in  a  well-fitted  gar¬ 
den  plot,  with  stuff  planted  in  rows,  and 
20  minutes  twice  a  day  will  almost  care 
for  a  garden.  It  is  more  than  some  of 
them  get.  m.  b.  d. 


Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  details  f 

THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Box  880  UTICA,  N.  Y 


Legal  Questions 


Number  of  School  Trustees 

Is  it  still  legal  to  elect  more  than  one 
trustee  in  a  school  district?  It  used  to 
he  the  privilege  to  elect,  three,  but  the 
custom  has  been  here  for  some  time  to 
elect  only  one.  and  circumstances  have 
developed  that  make  it  seem  desirable  to 
elect  more  than  one  if  it  is  legal.  .T.  D. 

New  York. 

Under  (l.e  provisions  of  Section  226  of 
the  education  law  the  electors  of  a  district 
that  has  but  one  trustee  may  determine 
at  an  annual  meetings  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  legal  voters  present,  to  have 
three  trustees.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  the  meeting  will 
proceed  to  elect,  three  trustees,  or  such 
number  as  may  he  necessary  to  form  a 
board  of  three  trustees.  Thereafter  the 
district  will  elect,  ouo  trustee  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three  years  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  on  the  board  of  trustees  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  term  of  the  trustee  who 
goes  out  of  office  during  each  year. 


Wlien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Protect  your 
seed  corn, 
save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent 

Non-poisonous— Ready  to  use— No  mixing 

Will  not  clog  any  Planter 

Lar*e  can,  for  2  bo.  seed,  $  1 .50  jpEl 
Small  can,  for  1  bo.  seed,  1.00 

From  your  dealer  or  by  mail  (prepaid)  .(<5'YnT7 

from  ui  direct.  Write  for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.  ifea 

SAV 

Bx  500H  New  Britain,  Connecticut 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


The  Best  Kind  of  Crop  Insurance 

Is  Spraying 

Use  the  Eureka  method  to  eliminate  bugs,  mold  and  blight.  Have 
bigger  crops,  with  less  work  and  cost.  The  increased  crop  in  one 
acre  of  sprayed  rows  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  Eureka  Traction 
Sprayer  and  spray  material. 

This  is  the  easiest,  most  thorough,  most  economical  way  to  spray. 
It  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
raising  potatoes,  tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
pickles,  tobacco,  beans,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar  beets,  clover, 
alfalfa,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes 
if  desired. 

The  Eureka  has  1,  2  or  3  nozzles  to  the  row  and  4,  6  or  more 
rows  per  boom.  Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width  rows.  Tank, 
pump  and  nozzles  have  strainers.  Nozzles  give  fine  or  coarse 
sprays.  Sprayers  of  100-gallon  size  have  3-cylinder  pump  of 
200-pound  pressure:  60-gallon  size  have  double  action  pump  of 
125-pound  pressure. 

A  dealer  near  you  has  a  Eureka  Sprayer  for  you.  Write  for  his 
name  and  for  complete  catalog  of  Eureka  fanning  equipment. 


r _ l _ t\/T _ 


The  Eureka  spray  boom  with  two 
nozzles  per  row  is  unique.  It  thor¬ 
oughly  covers  high  or  low  plants. 
Nozzles  can  be  placed  at  various 
angles.  The  same  booms  will  spray 
broadcast  in  alfalfa,  oats,  etc. 


American  Fence 


American 

u.s. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL 

GATES 


We  recommend  heavy 
fences — of  large  substantial 
wires.  WTe  know  they  are 
most  economical  agd  gladly 
stand  back  of  them.  Because 
the  wires  are  larger,  they  take 
a  heavier  coat  of  galvaniz¬ 
ing  and  are  thus  better  pro¬ 
tected  to  give  more  years  of 
service. 


Where  the  trade  demands 
them  we  also  make  light¬ 
weight  fences  of  small  gauge 
wires.  We  make  these  the 
best  of  this  type  in  the 
market — the  highest  quality 
steel  and  the  best  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  Yet  we  urge  farmers  to 
buy  heavier  fences  bechuse 
we  know  they  mean  truer 
economy. 


See  our  dealers  everywhere.  Get  our  prices.  They  have  stocks  on 
hand  for  quick  delivery.  Write  us  and  get  our  new  catalog  illustrating 
many  kinds  of  fences,  gates  and  posts  for  every  purpose. 

f-  TiVfkfx  Ask  f°r  American  Books  “Making  the  Farm  Pay,” 
OCI1L  J.  ICC  “'Power  Alcohol"  a  new  farm  product.  “Black  Stem 
Rust,”  “Dairy  Farming,”  ”Farm  Account  Book”  and  others. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver 


Only  with  good  fences  can  you  turn  field  waste  into  llv® 
stock  profits.  American  Fence  and  American  or  U.  S.  Steel 
Posts  make  the  ideal  life-time  fence. 


Big  full  gauge  wires,  springy  and  strong — mechanically 
hinged  joints — stretches  evenly  over  uneven  ground.  Fire¬ 
proof  and  lightning  proof.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


LOG 


SAWS 


New  Price 
For  Short 
Time  Only 


~**and  Best  Log  Saw  ““you 

Look!  See  What  Yon  Get — Big  Surplus  Power 
4-cycle  en trine — weight  over  axle  (not  on 
tmmlles) — two  wheel-truck — easy  to  move.  Direct 
Geared  (no  chains  or  beltl.  Lever  controlled  ciutch 
— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have  only  one-  Lor  Saw — 
our  biggest  and  best  (at  ad  vertisod  price) .  Why  pnv 
tSOmoru  for  any  sow.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Lifatlrne  Guarantee — Cash  or  Terms — Immediate 
Shlp't.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  coat.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

18%  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1896  Empire  Bulldinfl.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Attachment  of  Baggage 

A  and  B.  man  and  wife,  no  children, 
routed  furnished  rooms,  and  owed  land¬ 
lord  a  few  dollars,  also  grocery  bill.  A 
went  away,  leaving  his  wife,  B.  one  week 
with  two  suitcases.  The  next  week  B 
went,  with  only  traveling  bag.  tile  landlord 
and  grocery  having  attached  B’s  trunks, 
with  JB’s  wearing  apparel,  and  B  left 
them.  Nad  they  a  right  to  do  that?  I 
say  B  has  a  right  to  her  trunks. 

Ohio.  MRS.  B.  S. 

The  question  presented  is  a  very  close 
question.  The  attachment  was  probably 
issued  on  the  theory  that  A  and  B  were 
not  living  together  and  not  maintaining  a 
home,  and  that  the  groceries  were  neces¬ 
sities  furnished.  We  do  not  care  to  say 
that  the  attachment  was  not  valid  with¬ 
out  having  examined  the  affidavit  filed  in 
support  thereof,  if  the  husband  and  wife 
carried  their  goods  out  hy  the  suitcase 
full  in  an  attempt  to  defraud  creditors 
who  had  furnished  them  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  and  a  shelter,  we  believe  that 
the  law  should  he  construed  as  favorable 
to  the  creditors  ns  possible.  There  is 
plenty  of  excuse  for  debt,  but  no  excuse 
for  the  debtor  who  tries  to  sneak  out  of 
paying  it.  j*.  t. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  8U  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  tne  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
rolls  all  about  Paint  anil  T  ainting  Tor  iJurabllitv.  Valu¬ 
able  Informal  ion  FRKK  TO  YOU  wltli  Sample  Cards. 
Write  mo  T>0  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Hou»«  In  America— Eetab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESectric  Supplies 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Write  for  onrSpecta 
Wholesale  price 
•heet  on  Electric 
Supplies,  also  Cata¬ 
logue  on  Kl  xturce, 
Automobile  liatter- 
iea,  storage  Buttery 
I’urtB  n  n  a  House 
Lighting  I'lants. 
In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  oar  Lincoln  A ntnniobllc  Uatterlo,  and 
House  Liatltinir  Plnnla  lo  cover  MCtloiiM  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kstnbtlahed  IWOY 


(Better  Gardens 

I  EASY  TO  KIIL  WEEDS 

AND  MULCH  THE  SOIL' 


BARKER 

IWEEDER.MUlCHlRl 

and  cultivator! 


Don’t  do  Carden  work  the 
alow.berkbrenkinCway.  The 
BARKER  iimkt-H  ihn  linen  fiimleu* 
imssibla— quUJdy,  easily.  Simply 
push  along  rows  (like  lawn  mower)  I 
— 8  bind' t  revolving  against  imdor- 

6 round  k olio  destroy  the  ward*  and  In  kune  operation 
renk  the  crust  Into  n  I  eve!,  porous,  inelMure-rrt  .doing 
mulch.  Aerate  noil.  "Beal  Weed  Killer  liver  Used."  Mas 
lent  guards,  also  above In  for  deeper  cultivation.  A  boy 
can  ran  U— do  more  «ud  better  work  than  10 
uu-ti  with  hoe  a. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK 

Tlluatratod  book,  poatpuld,  filvea  prices  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station,  com  ulna  valuubla  In¬ 
formation  on  gLirilimlnt],  Ivtters  (null  users, 
etc.  A  cord  brings  it.  Write  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57  David  City,  Net). 


Ditch,  T  errace 
Special  Offer 


25  MARTIN 

Farm  Oltchur*  and  Gradors 

FREE— Get  This  Offer 

C  it  now  ilfb>h«a  fur  IrElui.o  or  InismUvu, 
clean  old  ouo*,  build  boat  Olid  termcoa-  For 
lu>rsea  or  tractor.  You  1 nay  get  u  MARTIN 
without  ov-*t  this  year.  \Y  rite  lor  our  oiler. 
l*riOM  ftliwbod. 

OwensboroOitcher&Gradei  Co. 

Bo*  334  Uncnsboic,  Ky.  4 


Physician  Creating  Scandal 

Doe*  New  York  law  provide  any  wav 
of  dealing  with  a  physician  who  creates 
a  scandal  concerning  a  patient?  How 
soon  must  action  he  taken? 

New  York.  MBs.  J.  it.  T. 

A  physician  is  not  licensed  to  “create 
a  scandal  concerning  a  patient,"  and  has 
no  greater  rights  in  that  respect  than  any 
other  citizen.  The  statute  of  limitation 
provides  that  an  action  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel,  slander,  assault,  malprac¬ 
tice,  etc.,  should  be  commenced  within 
two  vears  after  the  cause  for  action  ac¬ 
crued.  N.  T. 

Taking  Possession  of  Real  Estate 

In  September,  1921.  I  purchased  a 
farm.  A  deposit  was  paid  and  contract 
drawn,  stating  that  said  farm  was  to  be 
handed  over  clear,  free  from  any  incum¬ 
brances.  to  the  purchaser,  and  owner  to 
he  off  March  1.  1922.  The  deal  was  to 
close  January  4.  1922.  Having  three 
months’  time  to  clear  same,  the  matter 
was  left  until  a  few  days  before  day  des¬ 
ignated  to  close  the  deal,  and  things  not 
being  all  right  At  till*  time,  the  deal  was 
i  indefinitely  postponed.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  clause,  ‘‘former  owner  to  be 
off  by  March  1,  1922."  stands  good,  said 
party  making  no  attempt  at  present  to 
move.  Could  he  be  forced  to  get  off,  or 
shall  I  be  obliged  to  grant  him  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  do  so?  j. 

New  York. 

If  your  contract  provides  that  title 
shall  be  given  on  the  first  day  of  March. 
1922,  and  this  contract  was  signed  by  the 
person  to  be  charged,  you  can  insist  that 
the  contract  by  fulfilled,  unless  you  have 
by  some  later  action  waived  the  tbrms  of 
the  contract.  n.t. 

Husband's  Inheritance  from  Wife 

What  is  a  husband’s  interest  iu  a  farm 
in  Missouri  deeded  to  wife  by  her  father? 
TTe  partially  built  a  small  bouse  on  it. 
husband  helping  all  the  time,  spending 
$1,000  on  cleaning  up  the  farm,  building 
a  road,  a  good  barn,  storeroom,  workshop 
and  wood  house  combined.  He  built  three 
cisterns,  two  good  cellars,  raised  the  house 
from  one  and  oue-lialf  to  tw..  stories,  add¬ 
ing  a  closet,  kitchen,  and  storeroom  12x25 
fr.  After  doing  this  and  planting  500 
peach  trees,  father  gave  daughter  a  deed 
to  tlie  place.  They  have  one  sou.  If  he 
dies  first,  will  husband  have  any  part  of 
this  as  a  home?  j.  l.  g. 

Missouri. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  the  wife  dies  without  any 
child  or  other  dependent  in  being,  capable 
of  inheritance,  her  widower  is  entitled  to 
one  half  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
belonging  to  her  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  her  debts.  If 
the  wife  dies,  leaving  a  child  or  children 
or  other  decedents,  the  widower  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  her  personal  property  equal 
to  the  share  of  a  child.  n.t. 


Turn  Waste  Into 
Profits  With  Good 
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|  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  ; 

DOMESTIC.  —  Seven  oil  companies 
and  six  individuals,  including  one  woman, 
are  under  indictment  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud,  it  became  known  at 
New  York  when  sealed  findings  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  were  released  on  the 
motion  of  Maxwell  S.  Mattuek.  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  April  5.  The 
defendant  companies  are  the  Century 
Consolidated  Oil  Company,  n  Delaware 
corporation  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$10,000,000 :  the  Hercules  Oil  Company, 
the  Queen  Oil  Company,  the  Ranger  Oil 
Company,  the  Shannon  Oil  Company  and 
the  Acme  Finance  Corporation.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  named  in  the  indictment  arc 
Mrs.  Cora  Stetson  Butler,  Mark  S. 
Matthews  and  Bonewitz  X.  Dawson  of 
New  York  City;  Walter  S.  Clarke  of 
Boston.  Ernest  S.  Phillips  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Dixie  L.  Peters  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Sentences  aggregating  137  years  were 
imposed  April  5  Ly  Judge  Bleakley  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  three  young  men 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  robbery  and  one 
guilty  of  grand  larceny.  Leo  Borkowsky, 
indicted  on  seven  counts  for  holdups  and 
carrying  a  revolver,  got  seven  indeter¬ 
minate  sentences,  extending  from  40  to 
00  years.  Charles  Cannon,  robbery,  gor 
seven  years;  James  Smith,  indicted  on 
four  counts,  got  from  20  to  40  years; 
while  Melfurd  Schuster,  on  three  grand 
larceny  charges,  got  15  to  30  years. 

The  giant  steamer  Leviathan,  which 
has  been  lying  at  her  pier  in  Hoboken. 
N.  .1.,  since  September,  1919,  started 
April  9  for  Newport  News,  Va,,  where, 
she  is  to  be  repaired  for  the  American 
mercantile  marine  service.  The  bid  for 
reconditioning  the  vessel  was  $8,200,000, 
but  it  is  believed  the  expense  will  be 
$10,000,000.  The  vessel  has  been  re¬ 
named  the  President  Harding. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer.  and  four  flying  companions  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  death  at  Miola.  Pa.,  April 
10,  when  the  monoplane  in  which  they 
were  going  from  New  York  to  Cleveland, 
the  first  lap  of  a  Continental  journey, 
turned  over  when  it  was  forced  down  in 
a  field.  All  occupants  were  reported 
slightly  scratched  and  bruised,  but  other¬ 
wise  uninjured.  Those  with  Captain 
Amundson  were  H.  T.  Lewis  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa. :  II.  F.  Gade  of  New  York ; 
E.  Buhl  and  J.  Osdell. 

A  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  Erwin  R.  Bergdoll,  now  serving  a 
four-year  term  of  imprisonment  for  eva¬ 
sion  of  military  service  during  the  war, 
was  tiled  April  10  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  The  court  is  asked  to 
consider  whether  the  sentence  was  ex¬ 
cessive;  whether  Bergdoll,  since  he  never 
was  inducted  into  the  army,  was  subject 
to  court  martial,  and  whether  the  selec¬ 
tive  service  act  of  May  18,  1917,  was  a 
lawful  exercise  of  power  and  constitu¬ 
tional.  The  United  States  District.  Court 
for  Kansas  recently  considered  such  an 
application  and  denied  it. 

John  Yitnnge  and  Mario  Lopez,  con¬ 
victed  at  Philadelphia  April  10  of  rob¬ 
bing  messengers  of  the  Southwestern 
National  Bank  and  shooting  two  police¬ 
men  last  month,  received  unusually  heavy 
prison  terms.  Yitnnge  was  sentenced  to 
from  35  years  and  six  months  to  38 
years,  and  his  companion  from  28  years 
and  six  months  to  30  years.  They  were 
convicted  without  the  jury  leaving  the 
box. 

Property  damage  estimated  at  $500,000 
was  done  April  10  to  lines  of  the  North¬ 
western-Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
Nebraska.  Western  Iowa,  Southern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Southeastern  South  Dakota 
by  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  The  area  af¬ 
fected  covers  approximately  000.000 
square  miles,  (he  company  estimating  at 
least  5,000  poles  were  down. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  April  11  that  home  brew  cannot  he 
manufactured  even  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption.  The  court  ordered  Judge  Al¬ 
fred  Jenks  of  Iowa  ('minty  to  decide  the 
case  of  the  State  Prohibition  Commission 
against  Curtis  Nelson  in  favor  of  the 
State.  Nelson  had  40  gallons  of  home 
brew  in  his  house.  He  admitted  manu¬ 
facturing  it.  Jmt  explained  it  was  for  his 
own  use.  Judge  Jenks  said  there  was 
doubt  whether  the  State  prohibition  law 
included  the  “manufacture”  only  of  home 
brew,  and  certified  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  instruction. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Drake, 
Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Wednesday,  May 
10.  at  10:30  a.  m.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  will  consist,  of  report,  of  the 
year’s  work  of  the  club’s  office,  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  executive  committee, 
election  of  officers, 

California  interests  have  purchased  for 
$800,000  the  7.500-acre  ranch  in  Fresno 
County  formerly  owned  ‘by  Lord  Fitz- 
william  of  London. 

WASHINGTON.  —  All  operations  of 
the  office  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
under  the  Wilson  Administration,  when 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer  occupied  the  office, 


and  for  the  year  just  closed  under  the 
administration  of  President  Harding,  are 
covered  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  April  10.  The  report,  was  made 
by  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Miller,  now  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  in  response  to  the 
resolution  of  Senator  King,  which  called 
for  exhaustive  data  on  the  conduct  of 
the  office.  A  striking  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  disclosure  it  makes  of  the  fees 
paid  to  attorneys  and  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  directors  of  corporations,  also 
of  the  sums  paid  out  for  accounting, 
auditing,  appraising,  advertising  and 
printing.  Attorneys  in  several  cases 
drew  fees  totaling  more  than  $100,000. 

British  shipyards  are  able  to  build 
cargo  steamers  at  lower  cost  than  Ameri¬ 
can  shipyards,  according  to  Horner  L. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
who  was  a  witness  on  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  the  joint  session  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  arid  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  April  10. 
The  differential  today  in  favor  of  the 
British  yard  is  about  $35  a  ilend  weight 
ton,  or  over  36  per  cent.  The  future 
differential,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson, 
cannot  be  taken  as  less  than  20  per  cent 
on  the  American  costs.  These  figures 
apply  to  ordinary  cargo  steamers. 

Request,  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
500,000  in  the  army  supply  hill  for  the 
installation  of  a  new  cable  between  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  was  asked  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
April  10  by  the  War  Department-  Lieut.- 
Col.  C.  A.  Sebane  of  the  Signal  Corns 
said  that,  although  many  advocate  the 
use  of  radio  for  communication  with 
Alaska,  it  never  could  displace  the  cable 
for  private  or  confidential  government 
message.  Col.  Sebane  said  that  Great 
Britain  had  a  monopoly  of  the  produc¬ 


tion  of  cables,  but  that  $1,500,000  would 
induce  some  of  the  great  American  elec¬ 
tric  concerns  to  manufacture  the  cable. 

The  House  April  5  passed  a  hill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Johnson 
(Wash.)  which  provides  for  the  deporta- 
linn  of  any  alien  convicted  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  selling,  transporting,  importing 
or  exporting  intoxicating  liquors  for  bev¬ 
erage  purposes,  or  opium  or  coca  leaves, 
or  any  preparation  of  opium  or  coca 
leaves.  The  vote  was  222  to  73.  The  hill  as 
passed  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  deport  aliens  convicted  of  the  crimes 
stated  above  if  he,  after  hearing,  finds 
that  such  aliens  are  undesirable  residents 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Short  ridge  (Cal.)  introduced 
a  bill  April  5  providing  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  all  aliens  annually  and  for  the 
payment  by  each  alien  of  an  annual  fee 
of  $24  to  be  used  in  instruction  in  citi¬ 
zenship  and  for  education  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government.  The  measure 
also  provides  for  the  codifying  of  all  nat¬ 
uralization  laws,  for  changing  the  name 
of  the  Naturalization  Bureau  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Citizenship.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  and  Chief  Naturalization  Exam¬ 
iner  Crist  favored  the  measure. 

Senator  McC umber  (N.  D.),  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  to 
the  Senate  April  11  the  amended  Ford¬ 
ney  tariff  bill,  which  on  many  commodi¬ 
ties  provides  the  highest  duties  ever  im¬ 
posed  by  a  tariff  measure  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  Senate  Committee 
discarded  the  American  valuation  plan, 
as  contained  in  the  Fordney  hill,  and 
adopted  the  foreign  valuation  as  a  basis 
for  computing  tariffs.  Because  of  the 
change  in  making  the  valuation  on  goods 
and  commodities  the  rates  in  the  amended 
bill  are  lower  for  the  most  part  than  the 
rates  in  the  House  bill.  However,  the 
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specific  rates  where  the  valuation  did  not 
figure  in  the  computation  are  higher  in 
the  Senate  measure  than  in  the  House 
hill.  The  bill  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  for  discussion  on  Thursday.  April 
20.  Chairman  McCumber  declared  in  his 
report  Hint  high  rates  were  necessary  to 
protect  American  manufacturers  due  to 
unusual  conditions  following  the  war.  He 
said  quotations  made  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  for  export  sale  of  late  have  been 
s«>  extremely  low  that,  they  threaten  the 
destruction  of  American  industries  and 
have  consequently  demoralized  American 
trade.  Treasury  experts  figure  the  bill 
will  raise  from  $300,000,000  to  $350,000,- 
000  revenue  annually.  The  Fordney  bill, 
it  was  estimated,  would  raise  about  $300,- 
000,000  annually,  while  the  Underwood 
law  yielded  between  $200,000,000  and 
$300,000,000.  The  House  passed  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill  on  July  21.  1921. 
Since  then  the  measure  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
H  is  expected  that  the  completed  hill  will 
be  before  the  Senate  for  two  months  or 
more  for  discussion.  It  will  take  the 
place  of  the  emergency  tariff  act  now  in 
force  and  become  operative  as  soon  as  the 
President  affixes  his  signature. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  10 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Hotel  Drake.  Chicago.  Ill. 

May  28-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting.  New  Orleans, 
La. 

•Tune  7  —  Annual  meeting.  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting.  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  14-16 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  —  PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 


The  Strongest  Rope  for  the  Hardest  Jobs 


YOU  know  that  stump  pulling  is  the  hardest  test  you 
can  give  any  rope.  For  this  job  and  other  heavy 
work  you  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  anything  but 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  rope  you  can  buy. 

You’ll  find  that  there  is  safety  and  real  economy  in  using 
Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  for  such  jobs 
as  hay  handling,  swinging  a  scaffold,  lashing  loads  on 
trucks,  filling  your  ice  house,  handling  dirt,  rocks  and 
building  materials  for  well,  cistern  or  silo  construction, 
loading  and  unloading  heavy  machines,  stretching  wire 
fence — for  any  job  that  calls  for  a  thoroughly  dependable, 
long-wearing  rope. 

Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  stands  the 
hardest  strains  without  excessive  stretching  or  loosening  up, 
even  after  it  is  no  longer  new.  With  proper  care  it  will 
long  outlast  ordinary  ropes  that  cost  you  just  as  much. 

Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  contains 
only  the  highest  grade  of  long,  selected,  pure  Manila  fiber. 
Yarn  for  this  guaranteed  rope  is  tested  for  weight,  twist 
and  breaking  strength  and  the  slightest  defect  leads  to 
instant  rejection.  The  completed  rope  passes  a  breaking- 
strength  test  above  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  specifications. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  please  send  us  bis  name  and  address  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of. 

Write  for  our  folder  showing  practically  every  knot  you  will  ever 
need  lo  make  and  some  interesting  information  on  rope  making. 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red, 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and  find 
this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you  know 
that  you’re  getting  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  rope  of  its  size. 
Only  our  highest  grade  manila  rope 
contains  this  red,  white  and  blue 
guarantee. 

The  Columbian  Guarantee 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will 
replace  any  rope  proved  defective 
which  contains  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 


Columbian  Standard  Binder 
Twine  is  insect-proof  and 
of  uniform  size  and  strength 
—  a  product  of  proved 
quality. 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Hope  and  Commercial  Twines 
f!  530-60  Genesee  Street 

"  Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City/* New  Y ork 

NEW  YORK.  U.S.A.  NcwYork  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


GUAR  AM  TEED  ROPE 


b»cOLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO  (ft) 

>os  "‘COLUMBIAN*'  tsaoi  hauksd  * 


Be  sure  and  ask  f°r  COLUMBIAN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Increasing  Power  of  Ram 

My  buildings  air  supplied  with  water 
from  a  spring-fed  brook  which  is  (JO  or 
70  ft.  below  the  house,  and  is  pumped  tip 
by  a  hydraulic  ram.  The  ram  works 
with  very  little  trouble,  but  does  pot  fur¬ 
nish  enough  water.  What  additional 
water  would  be  delivered  by  placing  an¬ 
other  ram  beside  (he  one  in  use  and 
running  into  tile  same  supply  pipe  with 
a  ‘*Y ”?  Of  course  an  extra  feed  pipe 
would  be  laid  to  the  new  ram.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  second  ram  should  be 
able  to  more  than  double  the  water  sent 
up  by  the  one,  ns  all  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  pipe  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
one,  and  will  not  be  any  greater  with  the 
two.  The  pipe  from  ram  to  buildings  is 
%  in.,  and  the  water  pumped  would  not 
more  than  fill  a  %  in.  pipe.  B,  H. F. 
Mayfield.  X.  Y. 

Whether  or  not  a  second  ram  can  be 
added  in  the  way  that  you  suggest  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  supply  of  water  avail¬ 
able.  If  the  spring  furnishes  enough 
water  to  drive  a  second  ram  it  could  be 
doue.  It,  however,  would  not  increase 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  house  as  much 
as  you  seem  to  think,  at»  the  velocity  in 
the  pipe  would  be  increased  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  second  ram.  which  would  both 
increase  the  quantity  of  water  lifted  and 
the  pipe  friction  or  resistance  tn  flow  as 
well.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged 
by  a  pipe  is  uot  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  size,  but  upon  the  velocity  of  flow  as 
well,  and  the  weight  to  he  lifted  of  course 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water  dis¬ 
charged.  If  the  spring  is  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  sufficient  supply  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  plan  to  exchange  the  ram 
for  a  larger  one. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  ram  of  this 
size,  operating  continually,  will  not  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  water  for  household  use. 
If  piped  to  a  small  rank,  holding  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  so,  in  the  attic,  and  the  overflow 
from  this  allowed  to  escape  to  the  barn 
or  go  to  waste,  the  tnnkful  is  always  at 
hand  for  immediate  use.  the  water  is 
always  fresh,  and  it  is  seldom  that  more 
than  a  barrel  of  water  is  desired  at  a 
time.  A  ram  of  the  size  to  use  a  %-in. 
delivery  pipe  should  pump  at  the  least 
15  gallons  per  hour,  and  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  should  deliver  twice  this  amount, 
or  roughly,  a  barrel  an  hour.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  your  drive  pipe  is  clogged,  that 
your  valves  are  out  of  condition,  or  that 
the  air  bell  is  waterlogged. 


Cleaning  a  Well 

I  have  recently  moved  on  a  farm  on 
which  there  is  a  dug  well  40  ft.  deep, 
which  I  know  has  always  been  very  good 
water  until  the  last  year  or  so.  There 
is  a  small  opening  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  a  rabbit  has  fallen  in  the  well.  I 
have  a  pump  nud  engine,  and  expect  to 
pump  out  the  water  and  clean  out  the 
dirt  which  has  settled  at  the  bottom,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  else  I  can  do 
to  he  sure  of  having  good  clean  water 
again,  r.  c.  t. 

Frenchtown,  X.  J. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
for  (bis  well  is  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  as 
you  have  suggested.  Pump  the  water  out 
completely,  remove  the  dirt  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  and  wash  down  the  sides 
thoroughly,  scrubbing  them  down  with  a 
broom.  This  cleaning  cannot  be  done  too 
thoroughly,  and  after  the  well  has  again 
filled  it  should  be  pumped  out  a  second 
time  before  using  the  water  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  The  use  of  lime  in  the 
well  after  cleaning  will  help  to  clear  the 
water  and  probably  will  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  use  the  water.  However, 
absolute  cleanliness  in  pumping  out  the 
water  and  scrubbing  down  the  well  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  relied  upon.  After 
cleaning  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
upper  TO  ft",  of  the  well  should  be 
cemented  and  the  top  provided  with  a 
tight  covering  to  prevent  the  entrauce  of 
surface  water.  earthworms,  insects, 
snakes,  toads  and  small  burrowing  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  moles. 


Timber  for  Barn  Building 

I  am  about  to  build  a  barn,  and  have 
elm.  beech  and  basswood  for  the  frame. 
Which  is  best  for  sills  and  joists  in  point 
of  durability  and  strength?  Are  beech 
and  dm  subject  to  attack  of  wood  borer, 
which  leaves  it  full  of  small  holes,  as  I 
have  seen  old  timber?  Is  there  a  remedy? 
Is  basswood  suitable  for  rafters? 

Fnirport,  N.  Y.  C.  s,  B. 

If  this  material  ts  kept  dry  any  of  it 
will  be  satisfactory,  as  far  as  durability 
is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  none 
of  the  varieties  mentioned  are  very  dur¬ 
able  if  subjected  to  dampness.  The  beech 
and  elm.  however,  will  show  a  consider¬ 
able  tendency  to  warp,  and  do  not  make 
the  best  of  building  materials.  I  cannot 
say  which  of  the  woods  referred  to  are 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  borer 
referred  to,  or  whether  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence.  If  is  thought,  however,  that  peel¬ 
ing,  if  the  lumber  is  left  in  the  round 
state,  is  a  cheek  on  their  work,  and  I 
would  also  expect  that  treatment  with 
one  of  the  creosote  preservatives  would 
either  prevent  or  check  their  work.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  the  wood  preservative  length¬ 
ens  the  life  considerably  as  far  as  decay  is 
concerned  ns  well. 
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The  Last  Word 


in  Tire  Economy 


If  you  drive  a  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Willys 
Overland,  or  any  other  car  using  30  x  3& 
or  30x3  clincher  fabrics,  see  and  feel 
the  Goodrich  "55.” 

New  qualities  of  durability,  of  strength 
and  of  safety  added  to  that  half-century 
old  Goodrich  quality  make  the  Goodrich 
"55”  a  most  remarkable  value. 

Its  scientifically  designed  tread  grips  like 
a  tractor.  It  unerringly  holds  your  car 
to  the  road.  It  checks  skidding  and 
sliding.  It  makes  driving  easier. 

And  further — 

The  sidewalls  are  specially  fortified  — 
extra  resistant  to  rut  wear.  Tread  ex¬ 
tends  around  under  sidewall  to  the 
bead. 

The  Goodrich  "55”  is  low  priced.  The 
quality  and  construction  is  on  a  par  with 
its  appearance  —  you  have  Goodrich’s 
word  for  it. 

The  Goodrich  "55”  is  all  on  the  side  of 
increased  tire  economy  —  see  and  feel  it 
at  your  nearest  Goodrich  Dealer’s,  and 
you’ll  quickly  understand  why. 


$10.90 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
cAkron,  Ohio 

HOME  OF  THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD 


SUCCESS 

BUILT  ON 

SO 


Farm -Success  rests 
squarely  upon  rich, 
productive  soil.  Most 
land  needs  lime  to  keep  it 
and  fertile.  When  you  lime — spread 
Solvay— guaranteed  high  test  95%  carbon¬ 
ates— non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  ground 
to  spread  easilv  and  bring  results  first  harvest 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


fine 


Pulverizes 


LIMESTONE 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Gel  oar  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


W  hen  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  F.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  notice  this  Hope  Form  man  says  lie 
has  no  desire  to  live  any  life  except  that 
of  a  fairly  prosperous  fanner.  To  me 
that  indicates  a  lack  of  ambition  or  a  lack 
of  yood  taste.  There  are  so  many  lines  of 
life  richer  and  fuller  than  that  of  a  fanner 
that  1  am  surprised  to  hare  an  evidently 
intelligent  man  make  such  a  statement. 
It  will  hare  a  had  effect  upon  oar  am¬ 
bitious  young  people.  Where  mould  our 
great  leaders  of  tomorrow  come  from  if 
all  were  satisfied  with  a  farmer’s  life? 

J.  L.  w. 

I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  I  may  bo 
lacking  in  ambition,  good  taste  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  1  have  lived  in  town  and  city 
at  all  sorts  of  jobs,  except  that  of  owning 
and  spending  large  sums  of  money.  I 
admit  that  I  am  not  posted  on  any  life 
which  must  be  tinauced  with  heavy  cap¬ 
ital  There  may  he  lines  of  life  far  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  way  than  the  oue  we  have 
selected.  We  can  have  no  quarrel  about 
that;  all  I  know  is  that  after  trying  many 
“lines  of  life"  and  lindiug  most  of  them 
hard  and  rather  crooked,  I  am  well  satis- 
lied  to  live  on  a  farm  under  comfortable 
conditions.  I  do  not  hnd  fault  with 
those  who  have  other  opinions,  and  surely 
I  do  not  envy  them.  If  they  were  cap¬ 
able  of  understanding  wbnt  they  miss,  I 
should  feel  sorry  for  them.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  what  1  mean  is  that 
the  life  of  a  “fairly  prosnerous  farmer" 
gives  me  the  best  opportunity  of  living 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  life.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  all  men  can  find  the 
same  satisfaction  in  it. 

*  *  *  *  # 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  fairly  prosperous 
farmer?  That  is  an  elastic  term,  and  will 
depend'  somewhat  on  the  locality,  the 
habits  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  For 
example,  in  New  Jersey  1(M)  acres  is  more 
than  a  farmer  needs  in  order  to  be  pros¬ 
perous,  while  in  Iowa  or  Kansas  he  might 
need  -KM)  acres.  I  should  say  that,  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  should  own  his  land  clear, 
and  also  have  a  fair  surplus  of  cash  or 
good  investments  or  credit.  He  should 
have  his  farm  in  a  good  rotation  or  in 
orchards,  or  with  a  good  herd  of  slock,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  reasonable  and  steady 
income.  A  man  may  plan  to  sell  Alfalfa 
hay  or  strawberries  or  eggs  or  tomatoes 
or  grain — whatever  suits  him.  If  he  is 
what  I  call  "prosperous"  he  has  his  land 
in  such  shape  that  it  gives  him  a  sure  and 
steady  income.  This  income  will  be  more 
some  years  than  in  others,  but  ou  the 
average  it  affords  opportunity  to  pay  for 
a  good  living  and  leave  some  little  sur¬ 
plus.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  hard 
times.  I  can  find  thousands  of  farmers  on 
what  I  call  the  Atlantic  slope  who  have 
developed  and  maintained  just  such  a 
farm.  True,  they  do  n«>t  all  live  as  fine 
a  life  as  they  might,  hut  such  a  farm 
gives  them  opportunity  to  live  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  ideal  human  existence. 
You  may  think  I  am  talking  in  superla¬ 
tives.  but  remember  that  1  am  merely 
giving  my  own  opinion.  I  am  not  saying 
that  all  farmers  are  so  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated;  I  am  just  trying  to  give  my  con¬ 
ception  of  what,  farm  life  ought  to  be. 

*  *  *  A  * 

A  man  on  such  a  prosperous  farm  can 
in  time  provide  his  family  with  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  I  am  not  speaking  of  luxu¬ 
ries,  but  of  plain  comforts.  For  example, 
water  running  through  the  house.  In 
our  own  case,  we  tapped  a  soring  on  the 
hillside  and  piped  the  water  to  our  build¬ 
ings.  It  runs  all  through  the  house  as 
freely  as  in  any  system  of  city  water¬ 
works.  We  have  a  hot-water  heater, 
which  makes  our  house  far  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  most  eitv  apartments.  Many 
farmers  pump  the  water  supply  from  a 
well  or  use  the  power  of  a  running  brook 
to  lift  it  to  a  tank.  A  prosperous  farmer 
may  have  these  things.  As  for  lighting, 
in  our  own  case  we  can  tap  an  electric 
wire  which  runs  past  ns.  If  that  were 
not  possible,  we  have  a  brook  which  could 
be  made  to  at  least  partly  light  our 
house.  As  I  go  about  I  find  many  farm¬ 
houses  wlu  re  night  is  turned  into  day  by 
means  of  some  mechanical  or  chemical 
system.  Our  telephone  puts  us  in  touch 
with  all  the  world,  and  we  hope  to  have 
a  wireless  outfit  before  the  year  is  over, 
which  will  enable  us  to  comb  the  air  for 
its  mysteries  of  music*  and  speech.  With 
a  ear  we  can  easily  get  about.  All  these 
things  are  not  to  be  classed  any  longer  as 
luxuries;  they  will  be  considered  neces¬ 
sities  and  before  many  years  they  will 
be  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  "fairly 
prosperous  farmer.”  because  he  will  come 
to  realize  that  they  are  necessities,  and 
not  things  to  be  given  entirely  to  tin*  rich. 
Such  a  farmer  as  I  am  speaking  of  will 
not  wear  many  diamonds  or  fill  his  house 
with  rich  tapestries  or  elegant  furniture, 
but  he  will  have  good  books  and  pictures, 
and  that  solid  thing  we  call  comfort. 

***** 

T  often  ask  myself  what  more  than 
comfort  can  the  city  man  obtain?  He 
may  say  that  he  lives  among  people. 
There  is  always  the  excitement  of  a  crowd 
around  him — always  the  gamble  of 
chance — even  the  spirit  of  <Hit  and  ex¬ 
citement.  Some  years  ago.  during  a  great 
Wall  Street  panic,  a  poet  looked  out  from 
a  window  on  the  struggling  crowd  aiul 
wrote : 

"Ah,  saner  are  the  hearts  in  quiet  ways; 
Thrice  happier  they  who,  far  from  those 
wild  lanes. 

Grow  softly  as  the  apples  on  the  trees.” 


I  have  had  city  men  tell  me  that  we 
who  exist  in  the  country  do  not  know 
how  to  live.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  ex¬ 
act  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Irvin  S.  Pobb 
is  an  author  and  humorist  of  great  skill, 
lie  has  recently  been  printing  a  series  of 
“favorite  stories.”  One  pf  them  tells  of 
a  certain  rich  man  who  became  a  "high 
liver.”  At  an  age  when  the  human  ma¬ 
chine  naturally  logins  to  snap  and  groan, 
he  continued  to  consume  great  quantities 
of  raw  meat,  liquor  and  black  tobacco. 
Of  course,  he  began  to  "go."  Tim  experts 
were  called  in  anil  gave  him  a  thorough 
overhauling.  They  told  him  his  only  hope 
was  to  quit  entirely  raw  meat,  rum.  and 
recking  tobacco. 

"Well.”  he  said,  if  I  do  that,  what 
can  you  promise  me?" 

"You  may  live  live  years?” 

"But  wlial  for?"  asked  the  patient. 

I  presume  we  should  all  laugh  at.  this, 
but  somehow  I  fail  to  see  any  joke.  I 
ih*  not  quite  get  it.  Perhaps  if  t  had 
lived  in  “other  lines  of  life”  1  might 
laugh.  Here  was  a  man  rich  and  with 
superior  intelligence,  who  could  see  little 
or  nothing  in  a  life  which  was  to  deprive 
him  of  the  things  which  could  only  appeal 
to  the  selfish,  brutal  side  of  existence. 
It  seems  hard  for  me  to  believe  any  such 
story,  yet  I  am  assured  by  those  who 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  would  feel  just  as  help¬ 
less  if  they  chanced  to  he  deprived  of  the 
selfish  and  mean  habits  or  vices  which 
have  long  ruled  their  lives.  As  Tennyson 
wrote : 

“Are  there  no  poor  upon  your  lands?" 

Apparently  not,  or.  at  least,  none  that 
are  worth  much  thought  or  worry. 
***** 

“But  what  for?”  You  understand 
that  in  all  this  I  am  not  attempting  to 
prove  that  all  "fairly  prosperous  farmers" 
are  angels  nr  pure  patriots.  Unhappily, 
I  know  better.  I  have  worked  for  some 
of  them  in  years*  past  who  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  serve  us  models.  1  am  just  trying 
to  picture  something  of  what  this  "fairly 
prosperous  farmer"  might  do  if  he  wanted 
to.  The  life  of  such  a  man  will  naturally 
be  many-sided,  lie  has  time  for  reading 
and  thought,  which  your  city  man  never 
can  find.  The  quiet  of  the  country  among 
growing  things  give  him  the  power  of 
concentration  and  study.  Your  city  man 
lives  his  life  in  a  prison  of  byick  and 
stone.  The  rubbish  and  dust  of  the  streets 
are  swept  away,  but  there  is  no  vision  of 
growth  constantly  b  fore  bis  eyes,  lie  is 
like  an  animal  confined  to  bis  narrow  box, 
with  only  a  glimpse  at  the  sunset,  except 
for  some  brief  trip  into  the  country.  The 
farmer  lives  among  living  things.  Spring. 
Summer,  Autumn  pass  along  his  farm, 
dropping  their  gifts  as  they  go — the  bloom 
of  Spring,  the  ripe  grain  of  Summer,  the 
deep  color  and  cool  nights  of  Fall.  Then 
comes  Winter  stealing  upon  him.  killing 
the  growth  be  loves  .so  well,  and  yet  in 
his  heart  he  may  carry  the  eternal  prom¬ 
ise  of  Spring.  The  city  man,  as  gray 
comes  in  his  bail*,  looks  out  upon  the  dull, 
drab  Winter  of  city  life  Until  there  is 
little  wonder  that  he  asks  in  his  heart: 

“But  what  for?" 

The  farmer  may  look  out  across  his 
brown  fields,  or  over  the  snow-covered 
hills,  and  smile,  for  he  knows  that  all  in 
good'  lime  the  snow  will  melt,  and  once 
again  the  brown  hills  will  burst  into  life 
and  beauty.  That  is  one  reason  why  l 
have  said,  and  why  I  believe  that  the 
future  of  this  nation  lies  in  the  smiling 
farms  rather  than  in  the  grinning  city. 
For  into  the  mind  anil  soul  of  the  coun¬ 
tryman  grows  something  of  life  which 
the  city  man  never  can  understand.  Your 
city  man  will  smile  at  tlii«  and  shake  his 
head  in  his  superior  wav,  but  many  a 
hired  man  going  out  at  daybreak  with 
his  clattering  milk  pails  looks  off  to  the 
crimsoning  cast  with  something  in  his 
heart  which  the  man  who  asks  “But  what 
for?"  never  will  know. 

***** 

I  have  conic  to  think  that  what  a  man 
does  with  his  surplus  is  a  pretty  sure 
index  of  his  character.  See  what  in*  does 
with  his  money  after  he  has  gained  a 
competence,  and  I  think  you  can  get  the 
answer  to  "what  for?”  I  know  men  who, 
when  they  were  struggling  against  pov¬ 
erty  and  trouble,  made  a  si  1mm  vow  tlmt 
when  they  once  gained  competence  and 
home  they  would  turn  around  and  help 
others.  They  would  keep  ou  working, 
for  work  becomes  a  habit,  but  you  would 
see  them  show  their  gratitude  when  their 
ow'ii  family  was  provided  for!  The  trouble 
is  that  the  habits  of  work  and  seltislmess 
grow  together  like  the  Siamese  twins. 
You  cannot  separate  them.  Such  men 
never  have  enough.  They  always  see  an¬ 
other  farm  mr  another  bunch  of  bonds  to 
buy.  Of  course,  they  know  they  never 
can  use,  never  can  need,  this  extra  prop¬ 
erty,  still  they  sweat  and  toil  for  it. 
Sonic  of  them  invent  the  beautiful  fiction 
that  it  will  be  needed  for  their  family,  so 
they  proceed  to  starve  the  children  of 
the  beautiful,  spiritual  things  of  life  in 
order  that  they  may  leave  a  handful  of 
material  things.  'I’ll at  is  one  great  reason 
why  I  prefer  the  life  of  a  fanner.  I  can 
give  rny  children  a  much  finer  childhood 
and  a  better  start,  in  life  than  your  city 
man  ever  can.  There  are  no  “chores”  for 
the  city  children  to  do,  and  there  is  a 
discipline  and  training  in  good,  honest 
chores  that  you  cannot  get  in  any  other 
way.  As  for  “leadership.”  the  barefooted 
boy  who  roams  about  the  open  fields  with 
the  little  dog  running  after  him  will  make 
a  far  safer  leader  of  men  than  the  city 
youngster  who  spends  his  life  in  a  stone 
box.  That  is,  supposing  the  two  Imys 
have  equal  opportunity  for  education. 


Here  is  the  Greatest  Motor 
Car  Value  in  America 


Overland  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  dependable  motor 
car  for  the  American 
farm.  All-steel  construc¬ 
tion  in  a  chassis  that 
represents  the  experience 
of  14  years  of  successful 
engineering  assures  you 
of  a  reliability  of  per¬ 


formance  that  saves  your 
time  and  saves  your 
money. 

The  abundance  of 
quality  in  the  Overland 
establishes  Overland  as 
the  greatest  automobile 
value  in  America. 


All-steel  body,  baked  enamel  finish.  Triplex  Springs — real  riding 
comfort,  27  brake  h.  p.  motor,  U.  S.  L.  Battery,  Auto-Ute 
Electric  Starter,  Real  One  Mart  top.  Demountable  rims,  Tire 
carrier.  Every  driving  and  riding  convenience. 

Owners  average  25  miles  and  more  per  gallon 


Touring  Car,  $550  •  Roadster,  $550  •  Coupe,$850  •  Sedan, $895“ 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Made  for  all  cars.  Write  now 
for  circular.  Give  make  and 
year  of  car.  Kord  top  cover 
and  back  curtain  as  tf*7  Cft 

shown  here .  Y‘*JU 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO.,  Depl.  J,  1621  Germantown  Ave.,  Phil*.,  Pa, 


Keystone  Oils 

are  produced,  refined,  compounded  of  100  per  cent, 
pure  Pennsylvania  crude — the  finest  oil  in  the 
world.  Buy  them  direct.  Reduce  expenses  on  your 
tractor,  auto  and  farm  implements.  You've  tried 
tho  vest.  Try  thn  best. 

KEYSTONE  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  CO..  Bradford,  Pa. 


While  they  last 


Vega ”  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Lightest ,  Strongest,  Easiest-  Operated 
Capacity  I7S  lbs.  per  hr.  or  12  <jts.  in  10  minutes.  YOU  TAKE 
NO  RISK  in  ordering  right  from  this  «d.  Guorentee  you’ll  bo 

delighted  to  own  this  Separator ;  i  f  not,  send  It  back  ami  we  will  refund 
every  penny  you  have  paid  including  freight. 

Skim*  to  Last  t-1  OO  ol  1  %.  Few  dirrs  and  how  I  parts.  Easy  to  Clean. 
Improved  driving  m-chani-im.  Light  to  Oporalo.  Self  balancing  bowl 
Every  Vega  tit  tested  before  it  leaves  tho  factory.  Write  Today—  o, 
Send  Only 

SO 50  with  order— than  $2.00  a  month  tor  10  months. 
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NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DEPT.|TO98  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Kerosene 


Prices  Lower 


WITTE  Engines  have  big  Surplus 

st/Km  ®ver  rating—  most  value  for  tho  prlcd.jrw^w 
2  H-P.  Pulla  2.75  -  NOW  $39.95 
4  H-P.  Puli*  5.S  —  NOW  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulla  M.5  —NOW  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulla  35.  —  NOW  625.00 

Alt  Pr1c4$  f .  O.  B.  Kmm«  City.  J  j  T  j  [t 

Carload  flit.  wh.-n  Irom  n  i  l.«l>urffh. 

Save  $20  to  $400  MMR 

Latest  Mode)  Log  Saw  only  )iJ,  —  Buss  Mil  'M  I  /  [ iM  I  i 

Saw  tw — Urniu-k  f  i\v  $19.‘.*0—  Portable 

Saw-Uiy  WJ.GO.  Any  thing  you  want  at  a 

big  saving.  Cash  or  Terms, 

eluding  new  Power  Stump 

Borer.  —  - - .  //  Mi* 


f  Made  J 
By  the  Man 
Mfho  Sells 


More  Power  Less  Cost 


2  to  30 
H-P. 


Gasoline 


Buy  Direct 

Deni  with  the  man  who  has 
bull  t  good  engineo  for  86  years. 
Get  your  rig,  all  complete, 
ready  to  start  using.  Noextras 
to  buy.  90-  f>i»y  Teat,  Life¬ 
time  Gunnintet'. 

Write  For  Catalog 

Be  sure  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  a 
power  <10 till  you  need,  then  I  can  quote 
you  my  lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  shipment,  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  shipping  point,— Ed.  II.  Witte,  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1899  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg^  Pftlsburffli,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  “fairly  prosperous  farmer”  will  do 
mueh  of  Ii is  outdoor  work,  and  his  wife 
and  girls  will  do  most  of  the  housework, 
lie  will  have  his  children  rigid  under  his 
hand  during  that  part  of  life  when  char¬ 
acter  is  being  formed,  lie  can  take  into 
his  home  other  children  who  Jack  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  spend  part  of  his  surplus  in 
their  training.  If  he  happens  to  acemnu- 
lato  a  little  money,  hi'  can  invest  in  men — 
by  starting  some  faithful  and  honest  ten¬ 
ant  or  hired  man  on  a  farm  at.  such  terms 
that  the  man  will  pay  out.  The  world  is 
open  to  Mioh  a  man — -open  to  the  broadest, 
and  finest  life  that  T  can  think  of.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  man  whose  question 
started  this  talk.  1  do  md  envy  him.  I 
feel  sorry  for  him,  because  1  think  he  has 
missed  one  of  the  "Toatest  joys  which  the 
World  can  offer — a  supreme  ambition  to 
live  the  full  life  of  a  “fairly  prosperous 
farmer.”  it.  \y.  c. 


Notes  from  New  England 

When  one  looks  through  the  catalogues 
which  are  coming  in  by  the  dozen  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  notes  the  scores 
of  varieties  under  the  heading  of  each 
vegetable,  one  is  not,  surprised  that  ama¬ 
teurs  have  difficulty  in  making  a  selec¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  vegetables  which, 
while  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
market  gardener,  are  decidedly  inferior  in 
quality  to  other  kinds  which  can  lie  grown 
in  the  home  garden,  although  not  suitable 
for  shipping.  Usually  the  catalogues  do 
not  explain  these  matters  very  fully.  It 
is  a  good  plan  for  the  garden  maker  to 
make  a  test  each  year  of  several  of  the 
newer  varieties,  or.  at.  least,  of  kinds 
which  lie  has  not  grown  before.  In  this 
way  lie  is  likely  to  find  a  prize,  just  as  I 
did  last  seusou,  when  1  experimented 
with  the  Table  Queen  or  Dos  Moines 
squash.  It  may  he  worth  while  to  make 
a  list  of  vegetables  which  have  proven 
satisfactory  for  New  England  gardens, 
taking  them  alphabetically. 

Eor  string  beans  it  is  hard  to  surpass 
Burpee’s  Stringless  Breen  Pod,  while 
Hound  Pod  Kidney  Wax,  or  Brittle  Wax, 
is  among  the  best  of  the  wax  varieties. 
Bountiful  has  also  proved  to  he  a  good 
string  bean  of  the  bush  type.  No  other 
variety  has  equaled  Kentucky  Wonder  as 
a  "Climbing  string  beau,  and  Kentucky 
Wonder  Wax  is  almost  as'  good.  The 
Horticultural  bean  keeps  its  supremacy 
as  a  shell  bean,  apart  from  the  Lima 
type.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Lima  is  the  only  shell  bean 
known,  lmr  in  New  England  it  is  grown 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  so-called 
shell  varieties.  Tewskhury  and  (ioddard 
are  improved  forms  of  the  Horticultural 
bean.  If  the  amateur  wants  to  grow 
Limas,  he  will  find  both  the  Fordlmok  and 
Henderson  good  varieties.  The  Inst  named 
is  a  Siova  bean,  which  means  that  it  is 
much  smaller  than  ordinary  Limas;  hut 
it  bears  very  bountifully,  and  for  a  long 
season.  For  some  years  one  of  the  big 
market  gardeners  raised  pole  Limas  very 
successfully,  but  now  has  given  them  up 
entirely.  1  have  never  recoin  mended  pole 
Limns  for  rhe  home  garden  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  hut  two  new  varieties  have  been  put 
on  the  market  which  may  cause  me  to 
change  my  mind  in  this  respect.  One  is 
called  Farpeuteria  and  the  other  Burpee’s 
•Sunny  Brook.  Both  kinds  are  said  to  be 
extremely  early  and  very  prolific.  It 
may  be  rhat  they  will  be  a  success  in  the 
New  England  climate. 

The  best  beet  for  the  home  garden  in 
New  Eugland  is  Detroit  Dark  Red.  both 
for  Summer  eating  and  for  storage.  It 
is  an  ideal  beet  for  canning,  too.  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  abundance  of  tops  which 
arc  excellent  for  greens. 

The  average  amateur  needs  ouly  two 
kinds  of  cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Savoy.  The  latter  is  not  common  in  the 
markers,  because  not.  a  very  good  shipper, 
hut  with  its  crinkled  leaves  is  unexcelled 
for  homo  use. 

Chuntenay  is  the  carrot  for  the  average 
garden.  It  is  sweeter  and  betted  looking 
than  Danvers  Half  Long,  and  matures 
earlier.  If  you  have  the  courage  to  try 
cauliflowers,  choose  Early  Snowball.  It 
will  head  when  most  other  kiuds  fail,  and 
is  a  good  flavored  variety. 

I  Impe  that  started  plants  of  Easy 
Blanching  celery  will  be  offered  this  year. 
It’s  the  only  kind  for  the  home  garden, 
except  perhaps  White  Plume  for  a  late 
variety.  Easy  Blanching  itself  comes 
early,  yet  will  keep  well  into  the  Winter. 
Holden  Self  Blanching  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it,  either  for  quality  or  for 
freedom  from  rust.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
start:  from  seeds  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  uud  amateurs  who 
grow  celery  should  get  acquainted  with  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  growing  any 
corn  except  Golden  Bantam  in  the  home 
garden.  Of  course,  there  are  other  kinds 
which  are  good,  including  Holden  Ginut, 
hut  the  old  reliable  Holden  Bautam  fills 
the  hill  pretty  satisfactorily. 

Davis  Perfect  is  the  encumber  to  grow 
if  you  have  no  fungus  trouble.  It  is  dark 
green,  of  good  size,  and  fine  flavor.  If 
your  cucumbers  usually  blight,  however, 
you  will  do  well  to  rely  on  the  Japanese 
(’limbing  variety,  trainiug  it  on  strings 
or  over  a  trellis.  If  is  much  more  nearly 
immune  t ha n  any  other  kind,  and  reason¬ 
ably  good. 

If  you  grow  tuiusktnclons  in.New  Eng¬ 
land,  you  need  to  get  them  in  early  and 
have  them  mature  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Late  in  the  season  they  are  likely  to  go 
down  before  pests  and  plant  diseases. 
Some  form  of  Emerald  Hem  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  found  no  better  water¬ 
melon  than  Cole’s  Early. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON*. 


A  Truly  Marvelous  Motor! 


If  there  is  any  one  unit  that,  more  than 
any  other,1  accounts  for  the  stamina  and 
the  long  life  of  the  Reo  Speed  Wagon?  it 
is  the  power'plantr 

Of  course  the'' other  units — transmission, 
axles,  driving  shafts  and  gears — must  be 
strong  enough  to* sustain  the  full  thrust 
of  the.motor. 

But  ifTthe* final' analysis,*  it  is' the  motor 
that' must  withstand  the*grief—  must  do 
the’work’ 

That  four*cylinderi  motor  was  designed 
^nd  built^inlthe'Reo. shops  for  precisely 
thisv  work. 

Crankshaft  ;is  “SO^per^cent^oversize,’' 
and  all  bearings,’ ‘connecting  rods e'eanr- 
shaft,  valves' and?  otherj  parts,  conform, 
to.the'same  Reo*standard. 

This  isn’t  a  “carriage  horse'’ ’  hitched  to 
a  heavy  truck — this  is  a  bigT powerful 


“drafter” — bred  for ’.this  special  work. 

“Bred”, is  right — for  this  motor  was  the 
result  of  long  years  of  development. 

It  is^an. evolution — not  an  inspiration., 

We  maintain  that  no  other  motor— and 

f  v  ^ 

certainly  none  of  lighter  construction- 
can  stand  up  beside  this  great  Reo!  en¬ 
gine. 

Experienced  users— owners  of  individ-- 
ual  trucks  and  of  fleets^rendorse  our 
contention  by  standardizing  on  Reo 

Speed  .Wagons. 

./ 

Amatchless^combinationof  brutalrug- 
gednessjinjdesign.  and  of  watch-work 
'finenessjn^construction^thi^Reojnotor 
has* pr6venqe*qual  to^ttfe -most^ st renuous 
work'oyefTa  1  ong  peri o'dfo f/y ea r s . 

Un  tilJyouVhave^l ound  *  ariJecjuaT:  fo^  this 
motor,  it  is  futile  to  look’ for’ a  truck  that 
will  stand  up  beside  a  Reo  Speed  Wagon. 


Besides  those  here  illustrated,' there  are  several  other  standard 
body  types  for  all  kinds  of  hauling.  Get  particulars  from  your 
Reo  dealer.  Prices  shown  are  f.  o.  b.  factory,  plus  Federal  Tax 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


<g>  R.  M.  C.  Co. 


FARMS 


In  Sunny  Southern 
New  Jersey 

far  OUT  free,  Iliuitrwted  caUdouuu,  man  and  photo*  *Jo- 

mound  Beautiful  vifiRLANDjte 

»Un  m>»i  Coast ;  cloao  to  Atlantic  City.  tha  ploy- 
x round  of  America  ;  trait  and  poultry  svutet  and 

tho  w.'il.j 'g  bo«t  marital;  ■tfrcialUItiff  In  fruit  and  poultry 
farm*,  aino  irrain.  dairy,  tiuek  and  tfanotal  farroa,  at  uwtntra' 
Ijwedi  pHCw.  Not  eonnocUd  with  any  I’lty  farpi  *<r»TOie» 

r.  otfar. 


•  liiftittCt  each  and  evoty  farm  wr  < 


Fncap 


Wo  p*r*r.mvi 

fingf  from  . ....  _ J _ ....  JB. 

ind  OQutppod.  Toll  ua  what  you  want.  Writ*  today, 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY,  549-K  Landis  Arc..  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Jvk  . _ 

jll.Oflfl  np.  Many  wlrh  nnI>^|fifKI  otali.  atuekod 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5 

Wo  also  soli  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
ACII)  PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OE  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Oftico,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

PURE.  UNLEACHED,  HARDWOOD  ASHES  The  Best  FertilUer  by  Test 

A  complete  itutl  profitable  fertilizer  for  nil  growing  crops, 
fruit,  tobacco  and  truck  xi  owing,  Tap  dressing  and  seed¬ 
ing  down.  Agents  Wanted.  OORRESPoNUtKCB  Invited. 

Address  JOHN  JOYNT  •  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  ore  paint  special¬ 
ists  ami  can  supply  you  with  paint  tor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Veil  us  your  "-ants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  call  save  yon  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satlj-f  act  ton  Guaranteed. 

On  order,  for  thirty  ir.tlon. or  ov.r  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  y>  ilh.n  .1  1  iiillu,  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tension  System 

THE  NEW  WAY 

The  different  but  only  correct 
way  to  fence  farms.  You  get  UK)';, 
strength  of  the  wire  fencing  used  with 
evenness  of  tension  throughout.  Why 
limit  fencing  strength  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  line  post  strength.  Longer  wire 
life,  greater  fence  efficiency.  Study 
UniteKl  iyistos  Goaammenl  '.mD  ami  bum 
feoce  Urns*.  Heavlaal.  ilrouKot  post* 
m&d«s  Ky*  Ream  shape. 

Auk  fur  cht"  new  catalog.  13+  E. 

CARSO  STCCL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Morte*  Park  Chicane  Dllnola 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  ov  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust,  howtlie  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account,  may  be  beyun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  JiVSlSRSS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A.  National  Wool. tv  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isno 


Piihltifard  weekly  bj  the  Rural  PiiblMiin*  fompnnjr.  33S  West  30tli  Street,  Now  York 
Hkhbtot  IS'.  Cobt  tKOWooo,  I'lC'HK'ut  and  Editor. 

John  .1.  lm.LOff,  Treasurer  and  General  ManatreOi 
Wm.  F.  Ditxon,  Secretary.  Mlts.  E.  T.  ItOYt.F.,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR 

To  foreitrn  countries  in  the  Universal  Uorta!  Union,  $2.(H,  equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or 
marks,  or  10\.  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  peitaonat  check  or  batik  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  0 filer  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  >1.00  per  agate  lint— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


••A  SQUARE  BEAL" 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  flat  to  make  doubly  gure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber?  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  adverlisonrient*  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  nip  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference:!  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  rise  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  ttuoh  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber-*  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  tmiKt  he  sent  to  ns  w  ithtn  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  first  paper  of  yours  I  saw  was  packed  in  a  box 
of  setting  eggs  1  had  sent  from  New  Hampshire.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it  and  ordered  it  right  away. 
The  owner  of  it  very  likely  did  not  think  he  was  getting 
a  subscriber  for  your  paper  when  be  used  it  as  a  cover 
for  the  eggs.  w.  c.  fisciier. 

Rhode  Island.  # 

WELL,  it  was  a  good  hatch  for  us.  We  could 
tell  some  remarkable  stories  of  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  places  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found  new 
friends. 

* 

TIIE  United  States  Senate  has  offered  a  new  tariff 
bill  which  provides  for  many  articles  higher 
duties  than  have  been  known  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  “farm  bloc”  in  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  high 
rates  on  most  farm  products.  For  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  list  shows  what  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
poses.  as  compared  with  the  Underwood  tariff, 
passed  by  the  previous  Administration : 


Senate  Bill  Underwood 

Potatoes .  5Sc  per  ewt.  Free 

Milk .  2%e  per  gal.  Free 

Butter .  Se  per  lb.  2  cents 

Live  poultry .  3c  per  lb.  1  cent 

Eggs  in  shell .  Sc  per  doz.  Free 

Apples .  30c  per  bn.  Free 

Lemons .  2c  per  lb.  %  cent 

Dried  beans .  2c  per  lb.  Free 

Wheat .  30c  per  bu.  Free 

Corn .  35c  per  bu.  Free 

Cotton .  7c  per  lb.  Free 


While  wool  was  free  under  the  previous  tariff 
bill,  the  Senate  proposes  duties  running  as  high  as 
36  cents  a  pound  in  some  cases.  It  is  expected  that 
the  bill  will  pass,  with  some  few  changes.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  new  tariff  hill  “elastic”:  that 
is,  it  gives  the  President  power  to  change  the  duties 
on  various  items  within  certain  limits.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  if  the  tariff  on  potatoes  seemed  for  any  rea¬ 
son  too  high  or  too  low,  the  President,  under  this 
law,  could  change  the  rate  of  duty.  While  the 
"farm  bloc"  has  had  its  way  in  framing  this  bill 
so  as  to  put  prohibitive  duties  on  farm  products,  the 
manufacturers  also  seem  to  have  obtained  their 
share — or  more  of  it  than  they  deserve.  While  there 
will  be  fierce  opposition  to  this  hill,  we  think  it  will 
become  a  law.  The  South  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  manufacturing  section,  and  the  high  tariffs 
on  cotton  and  sugar  will  gain  some  Southern  sup¬ 
port.  The  bill  is  estimated  to  yield  about  $350,000,- 
000  annual  revenue. 

* 

Recently  the  farmers  here  joined  together  and  threat¬ 
ened  a  boycott  on  two  grocers  if  they  did  not  stop  sell¬ 
ing  oleo.  They  stopped,  but  the  local  paper  keens 
printing  attacks  upon  farmers  and  honest  butter.  Is 
it  true  that  oleo  is  cheaper  than  butter, and  that  it  will 
go  further?  B. 

WE  do  not  attempt  to  argue  along  these  common 
"food  value*’  lines.  Ham  fat,  lard  and  suet 
might  give  nearly  as  high  an  analysis  as  butter,  hut 
that  would  not  prove  them  its  equal.  We  have  a 
report  of  a  colored  man  at  the  South  who  bought  a 
dozen  crackers  and  a  box  of  axle  grease  and  used 
the  latter  as  butter.  No  doubt  the  axle  grease  would 
analyze  higher  than  the  butter.  Oleo  is  a  mixture 
of  cheap  commercial  fats,  none  of  them  equal  to 
butter  fat.  because  the  latter  contains  liberal  quan¬ 
tifies  of  vitnmines.  which  represent  the  growth  prin¬ 
ciple  in  foods.  All  or  most  of  the  fats  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  oleo  have  been  used  in  feeding  experiments,  and 
have  proved  inferior  to  butterfat.  It  is  true  that  the 
oleo  men  employ  an  army  of  high-priced  chemists  to 
try  to  prove  that  oleo  is  fully  equal  to  blitter.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  chemists  can  convince  even 
themselves.  Both  they  and  the  manufacturers  who 
know  most  about  oleo  use  butter.  In  spite  of  any 
analysis,  oleo  is  inferior  to  good  butter  as  a  food. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  argument  for  farmers. 
There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  commercial  principle 
involved.  Dairying  is  the  most  useful  industry  in 


the  world,  because,  of  all  foods,  milk  is  the  most 
necessary.  Dairying  is  one  of  the  poorest  paid  in- 
dus tries.  It  involves  hard  and  constant  work,  and 
i.-.  perhaps  more  injured  by  counterfeits  and  frauds 
than  any  other.  Whole  milk,  butter  and  ice  cream 
are  all  favorites  with  the  counterfeiters  and  food 
robbers,  who  palm  off  Inferior  goods  for  the  genuine 
article.  All  this  counterfeiting  and  substitution 
injures  the  milk  business  by  preventing  full  use  of 
the  surplus  milk.  When  oleo  is  sold  in  the  place  of 
butter  the  production  passes  from  the  dairyman  on 
liis  farm  in  the  hills  to  the  sweating  workman  in  a 
slaughter  house  and  the  filthy  half-savage,  harvest¬ 
ing  cocoanuts  on  some  South  Pacific  island.  In  the 
unequal  contest  between  beef  fat  and  cocuanut  oil  on 
one  hand  and  pure  cream  on  the  other,  the  cow  and 
the  farmer  will  surely  he  crushed  out.  The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  oleo  and  oiled  milk  can  have  but  one 
outcome — that  is,  the  disappearance  of  the  smaller 
dairymen,  the  men  with  herds  averaging  around  a 
dozen  cows.  The  larger  men  with  capital  and  first- 
class  equipment,  may  hold  their  places,  but  the  ex¬ 
tended  used  of  oleo  will  certainly  drive  the  smaller 
dairymen  out  of  business.  This  is  the  argument  to 
present  to  dairymen.  Some  of  them  think  they  can 
continue  to  sell  pure  milk  or  butter  and  then  buy 
oleo  for  their  own  use.  Possibly  some  of  them  are 
fortunately  situated  so  that  there  is  little  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  milk,  yet  by  their  selfish  action 
they  are  operating  to  ruin  the  business  of  other 
dairymen  less  fortunately  situated.  “A  house  divid¬ 
ed  against  itself  cannot  stand.” 


5k 


THERE  is  a  bill  before  Congress  calling  for  the 
annual  registration  and  taxing  of  aliens.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  this  hill  all  aliens  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  register,  submit  to  inspection  and  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  $48.  There  are  many  other  details; 
for  example,  an  American  woman,  under  this  pro¬ 
posed  law,  would  not  lose  her  citizenship  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  married  an  alien.  There  are.  in  New  York 
State,  446.859  male  and  564.261  female  aliens.  This 
is  out  of  a  total  of  2.729.272  foreign-horn  whites. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  alien  as  an  expensive 
luxury  for  America.  Of  the  foreign-born  whites  here 
mentioned.  1,153,813  have  been  naturalized,  while 
only  234,098  have  taken  out  their  first  papers.  We 
think  such  aliens  may  well  be  registered  and  taxed. 
Why  do  they  come  to  America  and  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  republic  if  they  refuse  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  and  assume  their  share  of  responsibility?  We 
would  certainly  tax  them,  like  any  other  "luxury.” 
Can  any  alien  give  a  patriotic  or  reasonable  excuse 
for  not  being  a  citizen?  The  figures  given  above 
refer  to  persons  horn  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
a  greater  number  of  those  whose  parents  were  horn 
in  other  lands.  In  New  York  City  alone  the  figures 
just  published  show  the  following  elements  of  for¬ 
eign  parentage: 


Russia  . 

Italy  . 

Ireland  . 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Germany  . 


994,356 

802,893 

637.744 

603,167 

593.199 


This  means  that  there  are  more  Russians  whose 
parents  were  born  in  Russia  than  there  are  in  War¬ 
saw  or  Moscow :  more  Italians  than  in  any  Italian 
city  save  two.  In  New  York  City  these  children  of 
foreigners  outnumber  the  native  whites  about  three 
to  one. 


-k 


The  New  York  Conservation  Commission  states  that 
more  trees  are  being  distributed  for  forest  planting 
than  ever  before.  The  resources  of  their  northern  nur¬ 
series  are  being  taxed  to  the  limit.  Lewis  County  land- 
owners  will  set  out  nearly  600,000  little  trees,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  000  acres. 

ON  many  New  York  State  farms  a  crop  of  pine 
and  hemlock  will  pay  better  than  anything  else 
that  could  be  planted.  This,  of  course,  means  a  crop 
fur  the  next  generation,  but  most  of  us  have  candi¬ 
dates  for  that  generation  coming  along  to  fill  our 
places.  A  hill  pasture,  well  started  in  pine,  spruce 
or  hemlock,  will  he  a  splendid  legacy  for  the  young 
people.  Concrete  and  steel  have  their  place,  but 
the  future  will  have  need  of  wood  as  well.  We 
know  of  one  case  where,  years  ago.  an  old  neglected 
orchard  was  left  without  care.  Bines  came  in,  and 
today  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  feet  of  lumber 
can  be  cut. 

* 


DURING  the  past,  week  Liberty  bonds  went  prac¬ 
tically  to  par.  while  Victory  bonds  reached  a 
point  somswhat  above  par.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  ad¬ 
vised  its  readers  to  hold  on  to  (heir  Liberty  bonds. 
When  the  price  fell  to  a  little  above  80  we  advised 
buying,  for  we  knew  that  a  solid  security  of  this 
sort  would  surely  rise.  The  low  figures  were  reached 
when  some  of  the  big  buyers  dumped  their  holdings 
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on  the  market.  They  were  mostly  contractors  arid 
manufacturers,  who  were  forced  to  buy  bonds  in 
order  to  secure  government  contracts.  They  made 
good  profits  on  the  contracts,  and  saw  chances  to 
use  their  money  at  high  interest.  So  they  dumped 
their  bonds  at  (he  very  time  they  were  advising 
small  investors  to  hold.  We  advised  our  readers  to 
■buy,  and  those  who  did  so  have  made  10  to  15  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  These  Liberty  bonds  will 
go  higher  yet.  As  the  years  go  by  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  and  more  as  a  safe  and  solid  security, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  go  to  at 
least  310.  We  cannot  understand  what  a  farmer  (or 
anyone  else)  can  be  thinking  of  to  buy  wildcat  oil 
or  mining  stock  when  the  Liberty  bonds  or  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds  can  be  obtained. 

* 

JUST  listen  to  this !  Why.  if  a  new  high  school  is 
to  he  built  in  your  town,  should  it  always  he 
located  in  the  little  collection  of  houses  known  as 
the  village?  As  a  rule,  this  village  is  not  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  the  township;  certainly  not  the  point 
most  easy  of  access  for  all  families.  A  good  high 
school  should  he  placed  where  all  may  have  reason¬ 
able  access  to  it.  The  little  villages  are  not  beauty 
spots,  by  any  means,  and  a*  a  rule  the  new  school 
building  will  never  be  placed  where  the  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  it  may  be  beautified  and  kept  neat.  Many 
of  such  village  high  schools  look  as  desolate  as 
lonely  barns.  Gardens  and  "grounds’  are  impossible 
in  such  situations.  Why  not  locate  such  buildings 
out  in  the  country,  where  all  can  reach  them? 
Roads  are  being  improved  and  cars  are  now  com¬ 
mon.  In  the  country  it  would  be  possible  to  locate 
the  sehoolliouse  in  a  10-acre  lot.  which  could  in  time 
be  turned  into  a  perfect  beauty  spot,  and  a  sort  of 
garden  experiment  station.  How  much  better  that 
would  be  for  all  the  town  than  the  little  cooped-up 
quarters  in  the  village.  We  think  such  rural  high 
schools,  right  out  in  the  country,  would  give  our 
children  a  far  better  training  in  American  life.  That 
is  what  the  high  school  should  be — not  a  place  sim¬ 
ply  to  fit  the  few  for  college. 

* 


WE  regret  to  be  obliged  once  more  to  refer  to 
the  bad  habit  of  sending  unsigned  letters 
which  some  of  our  readers  adhere  to.  Last  week 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  of  them,  signed  “Con¬ 
stant  Reader.”  “One  Who  Knows,”  or  various  in¬ 
itials.  Some  of  these  letters  contain  personal  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  would  gladly  answer  if  we  could. 
Others  contain  anonymous  attacks  upon  business 
men  or  even  neighbors.  Sometimes  we  have  a  letter 
in  which  the  writer  says  “I  want  you  to  show  this 
man  up  at  once,  but  under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
ever  can  my  name  be  used !”  Needless  to  say.  no 
attention  can  be  paid  to  these  unsigned  communica¬ 
tions.  Now  and  thou  we  get  a  second  letter,  accus¬ 
ing  us  of  favoritism  for  not  answering  the  first  one. 
On  several  occasions  we  have  been  able  to  send  the 
first  unsigned  letter  back  as  evidence,  which  settles 
it !  Now.  please  understand  that  we  will  do  our  best 
to  take  care  of  all  signed  correspondence,  hut  that 
absolutely  hq  attention  trill  be  paid  to  unsigned  or 
unidentified  comm utiicatiom. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  we  are  told  how  these  Dela¬ 
ware  farmers  made  good  with  a  co-operative 
scheme  for  canning  tomatoes.  They  got  together 
and  put  up  23.000  cases,  at  a  profit.  Now  they  plan 
to  pack  100,000  cases  this  year!  If  that  means  get¬ 
ting  in  more  farmers  without  Increasing  the  total 
output,  it  is  wise  policy.  It*  it  means  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  four  times  as  much  as  this  group  of  farmers 
did  last  year,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  That 
what  we  call  “plunging.”  and  if  all  were  to  try  to  do 
the  same  we  should  have  a  “bumper  crop."  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  get  the  bumps  from  such  a  crop  are  the 
farmers  who  produce  it.  We  think  an  extra  heavy 
crop  this  year  would  bo  the  worst  tiling  that  could 
happen  to  farmers,  and  under  our  present  system 
of  distribution  no  one  else  would  bo  helped  by  the 
over-production.  Our  great  hope  this  year  lies  in  a 
fair  or  medium  crop,  which  will  enable  farmers  to 
work  off  the  surplus  and  stnblize  prices.  Let’s  be 
fair  about  it,  and  not  try  to  double  production. 


Brevities 

After  repeated  failures  to  raise  turkeys  successfully, 
we  have  substituted  the  goose. 

Thu  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offers  to  sell  old  railroad 
ties  to  individuals  for  fuel. 

Wk  never  heard  of  more  than  one  place  in  all  history 
where  a  man  can  run  a  farm  or  garden  without  work 
and  sweat. 

Breathes  there  a  man  so  much  the  slave  of  harm 
that  you  can  find  no  rhubarb  on  his  farm?  Go  mark 
him  well ;  disease  has  him  in  mesh,  ami  he  shall  rue  the 
barbs  stuck  iu  his  liesb. 
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The  Problem  of  Dairy  Organization 

The  milk  controversy  has  again  found  its  way 
into  the  courts.  Two  injunction  proceedings  have 
been  started.  Frederick  Barnes,  a  dairyman  of 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  secured  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  Iiorden’s  Farm  Products  Company 
restraining  them  from  refusing  to  accept  his  milk, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  the  price  of  it. 
The  injunction  was  issued  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Martin  of  the  State  Court.  Under  this  action  the 
Borden’s  Company  is  obliged  to  receive  Mr.  Barnes' 
milk  and  pay  for  it  at.  the  price  paid  other  patrons 
until  a  hearing  is  held.  If  the  injunction  is  made 
permanent  after  the  hearing,  the  company  would  be 
obliged  to  receive  the  milk  permanently,  if  it.  is 
vacated,  the  final  issue  would  have  to  he  tried  out 
in  a  trial  court.  An  injunction  is  issued  on  the 
theory  that  the  offended  party  would  suffer  loss  and 
damage  pending  trial  that  could  not  be  repaired  by 
a  later  court  judgment 

The  other  restraining  order  was  issued  in  the 
United  States  Court  by  District  Judge  Frank 
Cooper  on  application  of  Henry  A.  Palmer  and 
Belaud  W.  Livermore,  two  dairymen  of  Bridgewater, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  order  was  issued  against 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  and  the  Consumers’  Dairy  Company  of  Union 
Hill,  N.  J.  The  effect  of  the  order  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  State  Court  The  action  is  brought 
under  the  Sherman  law  and  the  Clayton  act  The 
attorney  in  both  cases  is  Willard  R.  Pratt  of  Utica, 
the  secretary  of  the  Non-poolers’  Association.  The 
Federal  case  was  set  for  hearing  on  Tuesday, 
April  11. 

The  defendants  were  not  prepared  to  go  on  with 
the  hearing,  and  the  judge  continued  the  temporary 
injunction  until  April  21,  when  he  will  hear  the 
arguments  for  and  against  a  permanent  order.  In 
any  event,  the  right  to  sell  milk  collectively  is  not 
involved.  Co-operation  is  not  at  issue. 

The  complaint  is  that  the  association  and  a  dealer 
made  an  agreement  between  themselves  by  reason 
of  which  the  dealer  buys  milk  from  some  dairymen 
at  his  creamery  at  Bridgewater.  New  York,  and 
refuses  by  reason  of  the  agreement  to  buy  milk  of 
the  same  quality  from  the  plaintiff  in  the  case;  that 
there  is  no  other  outlet  for  milk  in  the  plaee;  and 
that  the  plaintiff  will  be  irreparably  injured  if  he 
is  denied  a  market  for  bis  product.  First,  it  must 
he  shown  that  the  complaint  is  true;  and  then  the 
judge  must  decide  whether  or  not.  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  association  and  the  dealer,  if  it  exists, 
impairs  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  and  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  in  violation  of  law.  It  would  affect  the 
April  contract,  but  not.  the  pooling  of  milk  as  such, 
collective  bargaining  or  co-operative  principles. 

The  city  board  of  health  reports  that  the  normal 
supply  of  milk  is  coming  to  the  city.  The  present 
supply  is  about  2,250,000  quarts  daily.  This  will 
increase  with  the  warm  weather,  but  is  substantially 
the  same  as  last  year.  Roughly,  about  1,000,000 
quarts  are  sold  in  bottles,  and  the  remainder  in  bulk. 
The  bottled  dealers  are  Borden's.  Sheffield  Farms, 
Empire  Dairy,  Clover  Farms  and  Evans  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany.  The  other  bottle  distribution  is  not  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  difficult  to  get  estimates  that  agree  as  to 
the  relative  supply  hv  the  association  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents.  It  varies  from  50-50  to  30-70,  each  side 
in  the  latter  case  claiming  the  larger  amount.  All 
agree  that  the  supply  of  both  sides  is  sufficient  for 
requirements,  and  both  are  requesting  inspections 
for  further  shipments  from  new  sources.  If  the 
competition  would  develop  new  or  enlarged  outlets 
for  consumption,  some  actual  benefit  might  accrue 
from  the  disturbance. 

The  new  Federal  law  recently  passed  by  Congress 
authorizes  organizations  of  fanners  jointly  to 
process  and  market  farm  products,  and  to  have 
marketing  agencies  in  common  for  the  sale  of  them. 
It  expressly  says  that  it  does  not  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  monopoly  or  the  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly.  It  also  provides: 

‘•That  the  association  shall  not  deal  in  products 
of  non-members  to  an  amount  greater  in  value  than 
such  as  are  handled  by  it  for  members.” 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association. 
Inc.,  having  only  24  members,  the  great  bulk  of 
milk  handled  by  it  is  for  non-members  under  a  con¬ 
tract,  and  consequently  the  association  cannot  benefit 
in  this  action  from  the  new  law.  To  come  under 
the  benefits  of  the  new  law,  the  organization 
machinery  of  the  association  will  need  to  he  changed. 
This  is  being  considered.  Since  a  change  has  to  he 
made,  the  opportunity  seems  favorable  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  present  differences.  The  ability  of 
dairymen  to  conduct  an  organization  for  mutual 
benefit  is  on  trial.  Since  the  problem  of  changes  in 
the  organization  must  be  met.  this  would  be  a  good 


time  for  a  full,  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the 
whole  problem.  Conflicting  views  brought  into  plain 
view  in  the  forum  of  public  discussion  will  reveal 
the  truth  and  should  result  in  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  that  will  settle  the  present  dispute,  and  form 
a  stable  basis  for  all  future  policies  and  success. 


How  Delaware  Farmers  Co-operated 

This  is  the  way  co-operation  helped  the  farmers 
around  Dover.  Del.,  in  1921.  In  the  Spring  of  1921 
the  best  contract  price  that  the  canners  would  offer 
the  farmers  to  grow  tomatoes  for  them  was  20c  for 
%-bu.  basket,  or  $12  per  ton.  Finally  the  farmers  got 
together  and  organized  a  Farmers’  Tomato  Growers’ 
Association.  They  rented  a  fully  equipped  canning  fac¬ 
tory  and  decided  to  pack  their  own  tomato  crop.  They 
financed  their  organization  by  each  member  giving  his 
bond  for  $30  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  tomatoes  that  he 
was  to  grow.  They  took  these  bonds  to  a  local  bank 
and  borrowed  on  them  $25,000.  This  money  was  used 
to  put  un  the  pack,  and  after  the  pack  was  over  each 
member  bad  the  privilege  of  drawing  some  money  on 
necount,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tomatoes  he 
had  delivered. 

They  packed  23,000  eases  of  fine  quality  of  tomatoes 
in  No.  2  cans.  In  January  and  February  they  sold 
and  shipped  out  their  entire  lot  of  canned  tomatoes. 
After  paying  off  the  bonds,  rent  and  all  other  expenses, 
the  farmers  received  52c  per  %-bu.  basket,  or  $30  per 
ton,  for  their  crop  of  tomatoes.  They  have  leased  the 
canning  factory  again  for  this  year,  will  increase  the 
number  of  acres,  and  hope  to  pack  100.000  or  more 
cases  this  season.  E.  i.  Abbott. 

Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  do  not  put  on  too  much  speed  at  first. 
Better  grow  into  it  conservatively. 


How  Federal  Land  Mortgages  are  Re¬ 
duced 

The  effect  of  amortizing  a  farm  mortgage  of 
$3,000  on  payment  of  6  per  cent  of  the  face  per  an¬ 
num.  5  per  cent  for  interest  and  1  per  cent  to  apply 
on  the  mortgage,  payments  semi-annually,  is  shown 
in  detail  in  the  following  scale.  The  mortgage  is 
supposed  to  l»e  dated  January  1.  Federal  Land  Bank 
Joans  are  amortized  on  this  principle.  It  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  earning  power  of  money. 
Many  farmers  have  paid  interest  regularly  for  .33 
years  and  yet  owed  the  face  of  the  mortgage.  Un¬ 
der  this  amortized  system  the  mortgage  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  33  years. 


1  st  Y  or 

ir- 

— 6  int.  $3,000. 

ISth  Year — 6<&  int.  $3,000. 

July 

1 . 

.$90.00 

$2,985.00 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,094.74 

Jan. 

1. 

,.  90.00 

2.969.55 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.052.59 

2d  Year 

— 

19th  Y’ear 

— 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,953.65 

J  uly 

1. 

.$90.00 

82.00ft.18 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.937.27 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1.964.42 

3d  Year 

. — 

20th  Year 

— 

.1  uly 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,920.41 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$1,018.37 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.903.04 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1,870.94 

4th  Year — 

21st  Year- 

— 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,885.65 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$1,822.07 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.867.23 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1.771.76 

5th  Yea 

r- 

- 

22d  Ye; 

:ir- 

— 

July 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$2,848.27 

July 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$1,719.92 

Jan. 

3. 

.  90.00 

2.828.80 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90,00 

1.665.50 

6th  Yea 

r— 

- 

23d  Year- 

— 

Jnly 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,808.67 

.Tilly 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$1,611.51 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.7S7.S4 

.Tan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1.554.87 

7th  Yea 

r— 

- 

24th  Yt 

?a  r 

— 

July 

1. 

.$90  00 

$2,766.28 

July 

1. 

.890.00 

$1,495.52 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2,744.29 

•Tan. 

I, 

.  90.00 

1.436.43 

Sth  Year- 

— 

25th  Year — 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,721.94 

July 

1.. 

890.00 

$1,374.54 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.698.60 

•Tau. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1,310.79 

9th  Year— 

— 

26th  Yt 

>nr — 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,674.57 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$12245.12 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.648.82 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1.177.50 

10th  Ye 

a  r 

— 

27  th  Y< 

uir — 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,623.29 

July 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$1,107.84 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2,597.01 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

1.036.08 

11th  Yea  r 

— 

28th  Year- 

— 

J  uly 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$2,569.92 

July 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$962.19 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2,542.02 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

886.0S 

12th  Ye 

nr 

— 

29th  Y( 

■;ir 

— . 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,513.28 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$807.69 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.483.70 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

726.93 

13th  Ye 

ar- 

_ 

30th  Yt 

‘ar 

— 

July 

1. 

.  $90.00 

$2,453.34 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$643.74 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.422.96 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

558.06 

14th  Year 

— 

31st  Ye 

a  r- 

— 

J  uly 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,390.65 

July 

1.. 

$90.00 

$469.83 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.357.38 

.Tan, 

1. 

.  90.00 

378.93 

15th  Ye 

ar 

— 

32d  Ye: 

ir- 

— 

July 

1. 

.$00.00 

$2,321  12 

.Tulv 

1. 

.$90.00 

285.30 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2,286.78 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

188.88 

16th  Ye 

ar- 

— 

33d  Ye; 

ir- 

— 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,250.39 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$S9.55 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2  212  9° 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

17  th  Ye 

ar 

— 

$12. 

75  overpaid. 

July 

1. 

.$90.00 

$2,174.31 

Jan. 

1. 

.  90.00 

2.135.66 

It  w 

ill 

be  noticed  that  ; 

ii  regal; 

ir 

deduction  of  $15 

every  six  months  is  allowed,  and  the  additional  plus  of 
45  cents  increases  after  each  payment  by  6  per  cent  of 
that  deduction. 

The  explanation  to  these  figures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  full  amount  of  0  per  cent  is  paid  on  the 
$3.0410  for  the  full  term  of  33  years,  regardless  of  any 
deduction.  If  it  should  be  advisable  to  pay  up  the 
mortgage  before  the  33  years  are  out,  it  may  be  done  in 
accordance  to  this  scale,  which  shows  plainly  how  much 
is  due  at  the  end  of  each  year.  w.  F,  ABELIXG. 

Connecticut. 


A  Review  of  Some  Legislation  at  Albany 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  adjourned  on  March 

17,  after  having  completed  the  shortest  session  that  has 
been  held  daring  the  past  134  years.  This  Legislature 
may  he  praised  for  having  turned  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  constructive  legislation,  and  it  may  be 
criticized  for  not  allowing  sufficient  time  to  consider 


more  carefully  some  of  the  important  measures  which 
came  before  it. 

The  recod ificntioti  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  was 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  many  appendages  of  a 
eontroversal  nature  were  added.  First  in  importance 
among  these  was  the  so-called  filled-inilk  bill,  which 
provides  (li  that  condensed  or  evaporated  skim-milk 
cannot  be  -old  in  containers  possessing  a  net  weight  of 
less  than  10  lbs.,  the  purpose  here  being  to  remove  any 
possibility  of  the  skimmed  product  being  sold  as  con¬ 
densed  or  evaporn ted  whole  milk  ;  and  (2  )  that  ‘‘No  per¬ 
son  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  exchange,  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  or  exchange,  or  have  in  his  possession  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  or  exchange,  any  condensed,  evaporated, 
concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or  dftssi rated  milk,  cream 
or  skim-milk  to  which  there  has  been  added,  or  with 
which  there  has  been  mixed,  blended  or  compounded, 
any  fats  or  oils,  other  than  the  milk  fat.  so  that  the 
finished  product  shall  be  in  imitation  or  semblance  of 
condensed,  evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or 
dessicated  milk.”  The  result  of  this  legislation  will  be 
that  the  cocoanut  oil  people  cannot  manufacture,  possess 
or  sell  any  of  their  adulterated  milk  products  which  are 
iu  imitation  or  semblance  of  the  corresponding  pure  milk 
products.  However,  they  are  not  restrained  from  plac¬ 
ing  their  goods  on  the  market  provided  they  can  disguise 
them  so  that  they  are  not  iu  imitation  or  semblance  of 
milk.  It  seems  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
prohibit  these  adulterators  from  selling  their  products 
for  what  they  actually  are. 

Another  very  important  amendment  to  the  Farms 
and  Markets  law  will  place  a  minimum  standard  of  8 
per  cent  milk  fat  and  IS  per  cent  milk  fat  and  milk 
solids  not  far  combined  for  the  manufacture  of  plain 
ice  cream.  Slight  reductions  in  these  percentages  are 
allowed  where  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  are  added.  This  law 
will  serve  as  an  important  factor  in  the  absorption  of 
the  great  surplus  of  milk  which  occurs  during  many 
months  of  the  year.  It  will  no  lunger  be  possible  for  a 
big  plant  in  any  locality  to  absorb  skim-milk  by  the 
truck  load  in  the  manufacture  of  bogus  ice  cream.  This 
concern  will  have  to  use  real  milk  and  add  to  it  real 
cream  in  order  to  make  their  product  test  8  per  cent 
milk  fat. 

Other  additions  to  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  in¬ 
clude  placing  additional  regulations  on  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  will  more  clearly  differentiate  this  sub¬ 
stance  from  _  butter ;  causing  all  milk  from  tubercular 
animals,  which  may  be  saved  for  breeding  purposes,  to 
be  pasteurized  as  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  may  direct  before  beiDg  sold  for  any  purpose :  com¬ 
pelling  the  operators  of  all  butter,  cheese  or  other  milk 
plants  to  uniformly  heat  to  a  temperature  of  150°  F. 
for  a  period  of  20  minutes  all  skimmed  milk.  whey,  but¬ 
termilk  or  separator  slop  before  returning  or  delivering 
it  for  consumption  ;  reinforcing  thp  provisions  against 
the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures  and  pnaeting  ad¬ 
ditional  regulations  for  the  control  of  seeds,  feeds  and 
fertilizers. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  department  of  our  State  government  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  ro  agricultural  people,  because  they  deal 
primarily  with  the  native  resources  we  find  in  our  for¬ 
ests.  fields  and  streams.  Considerable  progress  is  being 
made  by  the  forestry  branch  of  this  commission.  The 
call  for  forest  trees  is  double  wbat  it  was  last  year. 
Many  of  our  legislators  are  anxious  ro  supply  better 
taxation  arrangements  for  lands  that  will  be  given  over 
to  forest  projects.  Many  of  these  proposed  laws  are 
full  of  red  tape  and  otherwise  impracticable.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  taxation  matter  by  country  people  on 
whose  lands  these  developments  are  to  take  place  should 
reach  a  remedy  which  would  displace  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

A  different  story  must  be  told  concerning  the  status 
of  our  wild  life — the  natural  inhabitants  of  our  forests, 
fields  and  streams.  So  far  as  air  S:ute  Legislature  is 
concerned,  this  session  has  passed  without  any  progress 
being  made  toward  bringing  back  the  “old-time  plenti- 
tude  of  game.”  It  has  been  comparatively  easy  for  this 
present  Legislature  to  abolish  the  license  button,  to 
increase  the  bag  limit  and  open  season  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  for  the  killing  of  partridge  and  pheasant,  to 
allow  the  killing  of  fox  squirrels  when  there  aren’t  any 
to  kill,  and  to  shorten  the  season  on  rabbits,  which 
farmers  would  like  to  see  kept  down,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  plea  for  a  combination  hunting,  fishing  and  trap¬ 
ping  license,  and  have  all  of  these  funds  used  for  the 
development  of  sane  conservation  principles,  or  when 
representations  are  made  for  the  shortening  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  certain  species  which  are  fast  approaching  ex¬ 
tinction  in  New  York  State,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
nothing  doing.  From  the  results  which  are  obtained  it 
i<  evident  that  sportsmen  and  ammunition  people  run 
things  just  about  their  own  way.  One  of  the  most 
ta!ked-of  candidates  for  Conservation  Commissioner  be¬ 
fore  the  recent,  appointment  is  a  familiar  face  about  the 
conservation  chambers,  and  is  purported  to  be  a  $10,000 
a  year  man  representing  these  interests. 

The  bill  drafted  by  Henry  M.  Brigham,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  person  with  or  accompanied  by  a  gun. 
having  in  his  possession  any  domestic  fowl,  fruit  or 
other  farm  produce,  that  such  possession  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  presumptive  proof  of  the  illegal  taking  thereof, 
was  lost,  as  was  also  the  bill  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Webh.  which  provided  for  the  revoking  of  motor 
licenses  when  automobiles  are  used  for  the  transporting 
of  stolen  farm  produce. 

The.  prohibition  hills,  which  purported  to  allow  cities, 
villages  and  townships  to  pass  ordinances  and  generally 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  prohibition  enforcement. 
Could  have  passed  the  Senate,  bur  they  were  blocked  in 
the  Assembly.  It  is  reported  that  Speaker  H.  Edmund 
Maehold  said  they  should  not  t  •!<<.  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  they  were  brought  before  the  rules 
committee,  of  which  Air.  Maehold  is  chairman,  and  they 
were  not  advanced.  These  bills  are  scheduled  to  he  re¬ 
introduced  next  year,  when  the  political  situation  will 
be  less  tense  due  to  the  gubernatorial  election  having 
passed,  and  it  is  guaranteed  that  at  the  next  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  bills  there  will  be  a  plainer  showing  of 
hands. 

Other  legislative  accomplishments  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  all  people  of  the  State  include  preparations 
for  au  enormous  development  of  facilities  for  the  port 
of  New  York  so  that  shipments  can  be  handled  most 
expeditiously  and  economically,  and  provisions  for  the 
licensing  of  water  power  sites  for  development  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital. 

In  general,  it  should  be  said  that  the  legislative  situa¬ 
tion  is  improving.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  whole 
State  will  be  more  truly  the  stage  upon  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  act.  The  official  decrees  will  be  signed  at 
Albany,  hut  this  great  commonwealth  will  be  full  of 
communities  actively  generating  the  power  we  call  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  which  will  more  certainly  determine  what 
shall  be  done.  We  are  to  pass  through  great  strides  of 
political  development,  and  the  manner  of  the  function¬ 
ing  of  our  government  will  be  determined,  more  and 
more,  by  those  who  are  aggressive  in  principle  and 
kindly  in  spirit.  D. 
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ter  and  set  on  I  make  candy  three  times  a  week,  so 
iblespoon  pow-  it  is  always  fresh.  I  next  got  an  order 
rn  newspapers,  from  llie  proprietor  of  the  local  pool 
is  smooth  and  room  (who  handles  only  wrapped  or 
box  candies)  to  supply  him  with  the  same 
made  for  the  candy,  cut.  in  long,  narrow  bars  and 
nuinganate  of  wrapped  in  wax  paper.  The  other  day 
ounce  in  one  I  took  samples  of  the  candy  t"  our  neigh 
•roughly.  Have  boring  town  of  about  2.000  inhabitants, 
then  apply  the  secured  au  order  from  the  manager  ol  the 
e  brush.  One  large  department  store  to  supply  them 
When  first  ap-  with  this  candy,  beginning  Ibe  first  of 
lit.  and  homely,  next  month,  and  I  hope  my  business  will 
o  a  rich  dark  grow  still  more.  The  profits  arc  very 
sh  away.  To  good  indeed  for  a  side  line  (my  main  line 
ils,  wipe  with  is  keeping  house  and  earing  for  a  hus¬ 
band  and  children)  arc  it  is  much  easier 
Sift  one  heap-  and  more  pleasant  to  spend  a  couple  of 
tablespoon  of  hours  in  the  morning  making  candy  than 
!>1  coal  oil,  two  bending  over  a  washboard  and  emptying 
innia  with  one-  heavy  tubs.  I  now  make  ei.insiderably 
.lend  the  flour  more  than  enough  to  pay  my  laundry  bill, 
e  flour  is  tbor-  As  I  am  a  busy  housewife,  1  do  not 
store  used  up;  attempt  the  more  elaborate  kinds  of  ean- 
until  smooth;  dy,  and  there  is  more  money,  for  the  time 
balls  and  rub  spent,  in  the  fudge  than  in  any  other 

with  a  rubber  kind.  I  tried  several  other  kinds,  but 

fell  back  on  the  fudge.  1  will  leave  the 
loves. — Pour  a  other  kinds  until  I  have  more  time  and 
.  dip  a  clean  better  equipment.  The  fudge  in  bulk  I 
then  rub  the  sell  at  60  cents  a  pound,  ami  it:  retails  at 

soup;  dip  into  about  70  cents.  The  wrapped  candy  I 

oil  the  gloves,  sell  at  live  cents  a  bar,  and  it  retails  at 
y,  ami  change  two  bars  for  15  rents.  The  cost  is  about 
half  what  I  get  for  the  candy.  Skilled 
labor  comes  high  ! 

There  is  always  and  everywhere  a  de¬ 
mand  for  homemade  candy  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  and  if  one  has  a  gift  for  making 
creamy  fudge  or  other  candy  it  can 
easily  be  turned  to  financial  advantage. 
Mothers  like  to  buy  il  for  their  children, 
and  nmn  are  especially  partial  to  fudge 
and  “chewy"  candies. 

One  great-  advantage  about  making 
candy  is  that  it  requires  so  very  little 
capital;  a  dollar  or  two  will  buy  the 
necessary  ingredients,  and  no  matter  how 
hard  up  a  household  may  be  il  is  sure  to 
possess  a  kettle,  spoon  and  pan  that  will 
do.  and  the  cash  returns  are  quick  and 
sure,  since  only  what  has  been  ordered 
is  made.  If  a  batch  of  candy  does  not 
turn  out  well  il  can  be  recooked. 

T  would  add  just  one  word  in  warning. 
Merchants  are  business  men.  and  they 
like  to  deal  with  businesslike  persons. 
Ho  not  put  up  a  hard  luck  story  to  work 
upon  the  merchant's  sympathies,  but 
sliow  him  how  he  can  turn  your  products 
to  his  own  advantage.  That  is  what  he 
is  in  business  for.  And  again,  if  you 
promise  that  your  goods  will  reach  him 
Saturday  morning,  be  very  sure  that  they 
do,  and  better  at  eight  than  at  twelve. 

MAY  ARMSTRONG. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Mother. 

fstill  through  the  golden  mists  of  memory 
I  see  her  standing  as  she  stood  of  yore, 
Framed  in  the  light  from  out.  the  cot¬ 
tage  door, 

Her  caudle  high  in  hand  to  welcome  me; 

Her  eyes  were  blue,  the  violet  of  the  sea 
When  twilight  falls,  and  she  had  learned 
the  lore 

Of  love;  each  day  I  think  we  loved  her 
more. 

For  she  filled  life  with  perfect  harmony. 

Our  mother!  Not  as  other  women  are, 
Who  have  lint  passing  beauty  of  the 
face : 

Hers  was  the  nobler  beauty  of  the 
mind  ; 

Though  she  exchanged  her  candle  for  a 
star, 

Yet  she  dwells  with  us  who  are  left 
behind, 

Guiding  us  upward  by  her  gentle  grace. 

— ELISAItKTII  SCOLLARD, 
in  New  York  Herald. 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer"  on  package  or  ou  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  l’aiu.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salieylicacid. 


We  noted  in  one  of  the  city  stores  re¬ 
cently  dyed  carpet  rags  for  making 
braided  or  hooked  rugs  at  50  cents  for 
350  feet.  These  were  cotton  rags,  in 
strips  folded  so  as  to  be  about  one-half 
inch  wide.  Some  rugs  we  saw  at  au  ex¬ 
hibition  were  made  of  these  folded  cotton 
strips  pulled  through  but  not  cut,  so  that 
they  locked  like  French  knots,  and  made 
a  very  firm  rug. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

in  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


“BIGGEST  COMBINATION  0/  COMFORT  and  DURABILITY 
I  HAVE  EVER  SEEN"  IT  IS  MONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


Wr<:  are  asked  again  to  give  a  crack- 
filler  for  floors.  Many  use  putty,  which 
is  rather  expensive,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  shrink  away  from  the  wood.  A  recom¬ 
mended  crack-filler  is  prepared  by  melt¬ 
ing  cabinet  glue  in  a  little  water,  in  a 
double  boiler,  then  stirring  in,  a  little  at 
n  time,  fine  sawdust.  This  may  be  col¬ 
ored  to  match  the  floor.  It  is  used  while 
hot,  and  may  be  worked  into  the  cracks 
with  a  small  knife.  Another  crack-filler 
is  made  by  scald:ng  sawdust  with  boiling 
water,  then  leaving  it  to  soak  for  a  week. 
After  soaking,  boil  until  it  is  pasty,  drain 
in  a  cloth,  and  then  mix  to  a  putty  with 
thin  glue.  The  recipe  for  a  familiar 
crack-tiller  made  from  newspapers  is 
given  among  the  ‘’Household  .Recipes”  in 
this  column. 
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Maker  to  Wearer 


sent  free  for  examination 

aeon  eon  ruse  catalogue 
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Essex  Buiuhno  -  Boston  9  Mass 

,’OLLV  O  VAX  ANTE  CD 


PArrolo  Ol'’  SLIGHTLY  DAMAUEU  CROCK  l,U  V 
DairBIS  llniitl  nilnitnnrn,  Cool. i«t« nri',  Aliunlniiniwari),  »tr. 

shipped  direct  from  fiu-tory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


Sit  down  now  and  write  for  our  special 
Bargain  Sheet,  offering  handsome  cut 
glass  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Bowls, 
tumblers,  vases,  bonbon  dishes,  etc. 

Deot.  Il  4  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Lightning,  The  Man  Killer! 

Lightning  kills  more  people  than  the  rail- 
roads!  It  is  endangering  your  family  —  and 
your  property.  "R.  H.  Co."  Lightning  Rods, 
correctly  applied  by  our  competent  dealers, 
will  piotcct  your  home.  This  protection  has 
proved  its  worth  since  1849.  It  is  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value —  yet  the  actual  cost;  is  small. 
National  Kirc  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford,  allows 
ten  per  cent  reduction  if  you  use  “R.  H.  Co." 
Lightning  Rods.  Ask  us  for  free  booklet,  “Do 
Lightning  Rods  Protect?" 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
“Lightning  Rods  of  a  Better  Kind ” 

Dealers  nnd  Agents  : 

Write  liir 


2005.  Dressing  Gown.  31  to  •1(1  bus!. 
The  medium  size  will  require  four  yards 
of  inaterlnl  30  inches  wide,  3({i  yards  4il 
or  44.  20  cents. 


'We  have  received  two  names  for  the 
patchwork  design  shown  on  page  243, 
February  18  issue.  Some  call  it  the  Tea 
Chest,  hut  it  is  more  generally  known  as 
the  Rolling  Stone. 


Homemade  Wheat  Flakes 

Some  time  ago  1  saw  a  recipe  given  for 
wheat  breakfast  food.  When  my  hus¬ 
band  read  it  he  said  •  “Nobody  will  take 
all  that  trouble."  The  grain  was  washed 
well  and  then  dried  before  grinding.  My 
way  of  doing  it  is:  Sift  the  wheat  in  an 
ordinary  line  sieve,  then  look  it  over  to 
get  out  weed  seed  and  stones.  Grind  in  a 
coffee  mill  or  one  purchased  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  If  ground  coarse  it  needs  to  be 
soaked  over  night  to  cook  quickly  in  tin* 
morning,  If  ground  medium  line,  it  will 
cook  nearly  as  quick  as  oatmeal.  We  use 
it  all  the  time,  and  find  nothing  to  equal 
it  in  flavor  and  quality.  I  grind  a  week's 
supply  at  a  time  and  keep  it  in  a  tight 
can  to  keep  clean.  1  hope  this  will  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  home-ground  wheat 
breakfast  food.  Mils.  e.  a.  r. 


Household  Recipes 

The  word  “recipe”  usually  suggests  to 
us  a  new  cake  or  a  new  pudding  or  some¬ 
thing  else  equally  good  to  eat.  These 
recipes,  however,  are  very  different,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  eatable,  but  pertain 
to  making  housework  easier.  When  you 
try  them  yon  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  very  good.  too. 

Duslless  Dusters.-  <‘ut  squares  of  a 
good  grade  of  cheesecloth  into  pieces  of 
the  desired  size  and  hem.  Mix  one-eighth 
ounce  oxalic  acid  with  Vs  Jb.  whiting  in 
one  quart  of  gasoline.  Blend  well,  satu¬ 
rate  the  cloths  with  the  compound  aud 
hang  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  At  the  same 
time  saturate  a  dish  mop  in  the  com¬ 
pound  nnd  dry  it.  It  will  admirably  take 
the  place  of  the  old-time  feather  duster, 
and  will  enable  you  to  flick  the  dust  from 
high  or  low  places  without  the  risk  of 
setting  it  loose  in  the  air  again. 

Silver  Polishing  Cloth. — To  make  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  take  1  lb,  of  whiting  and 
one-fourth  ounce  oleic  acid  blended 
smoothly  with  one-half  gallon  gasoline. 
In  (his  compound  soak  pieces  of  soft  old 
flannel,  then  dry  thoroughly  somewhere 
away  from  the  fire.  Wrap  in  wax  paper, 
and  keep  in  a  tight  box  when  not  in  use. 

A  Sweeping  Compound.  A  simple  one 
that  is  very  helpful  in  homes  without  a 
vacuum  cleaner  consists  of  a  desired 
amount  of  corn  meal  or  coarse  salt  satu¬ 
rated  with  just  enough  kerosene  oil  to 
moisten.  The  oil  will  not  grease  the 
rugs. 

A  Crack-filler. — Take  1  lb.  of  flour  and 
rub  smooth  iu  a  little  cold  water.  Add 


LIGHTNING 

CONDUCTORS 

jg^EST.Il849»*ir 


Homemade  Candy  as  a  Business 
Opportunity 

I  had  been  at  my  wits'  end  for  some 
time  as  to  how  I  could  manage  to  send 
my  clothes  to  the  laundry  and  thus  escape 
the  back-breaking  weekly  wash,  which 
always  resulted  in  a  day  or  two  of  con¬ 
sequent  illness.  At  this  time  1  happened 
to  be  in  our  village  grocery  when  the 
proprietor  was  bemoaning  his  omjdy 
candy  counter.  The  company  with  which 
he  dealt  had  not  delivered  his  Faster 
candy  in  time;  he  had  countermanded 
the  order,  and  his  new  order  would  not 
arrive  for  I  wo  weeks.  When  the  other 
customers  had  left  I  proposed  to  him  that 
1  furnish  him  with  as  much  homemade 
candy  as  he  could  dispose  of.  beginning 
at  once.  lie  gladly  agreed  to  this,  nnd 
1  immediately  went  home  and  made  two 
hatches  of  candy,  about  3  lbs.  each,  of 
chocolate  fudge  and  white  coconnut 
fudge,  which  I  delivered  to  him  as  soon 
as  cool  enough.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  my  “candy  business,"  which,  though 
not  so  very  large,  pays  me  well  for  the 
time  spent,  and  requires  almost  no 
capital.  A  six-quart  kettle,  iron  spoon 
and  square  pan  were  the  only  utensils  I 
used,  and  $1.50  covered  the  cost  of  the 
materials. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
77ie  Rural  New-  Yorker  aud  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


£%  Wear  Beautiful  Silks  and  Woolens 

KSILK,  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  DRESS  GOODS  A\ 

Serviceable  fabrics  at  lowest  cash  prices.  Money 
Order  should  accompany  order.  V^'l 

35"  Satin  Mcsaalinc  While.  56*  All  Wool  Tweed  Tan,  j  A 

Ian,  grey,  brown,  navy,  black.  periwinkle,  grey,  q  A ’few)  Fl 

A  wonderful  fabric,  a  4  o  n  lavender,  rose  .  .  «P  I  ft  fX\i  J\ 


Material  for 
Suit,  3%  vara 


Material  far 
Frock.  5  uards 
$6.95 
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Directions  for  Knitted  Bedspread 

Knitting  cotton  No.  8;  lied  Cross  cel¬ 
luloid  needles  No.  1. 

Each  pattern  Calls  for  24  Stitches.  A 
convenient  width  is  five  patterns.  Cast 
on  120  stitches,  purl  hack  plain  to  be¬ 
ginning. 

First  Iiow.' — Purl  2  together  4  times. 
With  thread  over  as  for  purling  knit  1 
over,  knit  1  eight  times,  over  purl  2  to¬ 
gether  eight  times.  Continue  widening 
and  narrowing  till  within  eight  Stitches 


ll'are  Pattern  for  Knit  Bedspread 

of  end.  then  purl  2  together  four  times. 

Second  How.  Purl  back  plain. 

Third  Itow.- — Knit  plain. 

Fourth  How. — Purl  hack  plain. 

This  completes  pattern.  Hepent  from 
first  row  till  desired  length.  Sew  to¬ 
gether  the  strips  (the  beginning  and  end 
of  rows  makes  pattern  complete). 

Knited  edge  for  sides  of  spread.  The 
strips  of  spread  form  scallops,  so  knitted 
edge  is  unnecessary  at  ends. 

Cast  on  4  stitches,  knit  lt>  ridges  or 
20  rows,  cast  ou  10  more,  purl  back 
plain. 

First  How. — Kn.  1,  as  thread  is  hack 
of  needle  put  thread  over  twice  plain.  2 
together  twice  (which  makes  the  fagot- 


Border  for  Bedspread 

ing)  ;  pi.  2,  pi.  2  tog.,  o.,  kn.  1,  o.,  kn.  4, 
turn. 

Second  Row. — Kn,  4.  pi.  G,  fagot. 
Third  Row.— Fagot,  kn.  10.  turn. 
Fourth  How.  Same  as  second. 

Fifth  Row.— Fagot, _pl.  2.  pi.  2  tog.,  o., 
kn.  1.  o.,  kn.  1,  o.,  kn.  4,  turn.  kn.  4. 
Sixth  Row.- — Kn.  4,  pi.  S,  fagot. 
Seventh  Row. — Fagot,  kn.  12. 

Eighth  Row. — Kn,  4,  pi.  8,  fagot. 

Ninth  How. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2  tog., 
o..  kn..  o..  kn.  1.  o.,  kn.  1.  n..  kn.  4. 
Tenth  Row.- — Kn.  4.  pi.  10,  fagot. 
Eleventh  Row. — Fagot,  Kn.  14. 

Twelfth  Row. — Kn.  4,  pi.  10,  fagot. 
Thirteenth  Row. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2 
teg.  (o.  n.)  2  times,  o.,  kn.  1,  o.,  kn.  3, 
o..  kn.  4. 

Fourteenth  Row. — Kn.  4.  pi.  12,  fagot. 
Fifteenth  Row.  -Fagot,  kn.  10. 
Sixteenth  Row.  Kn.  4.  pi.  12,  fagot. 
Seventeenth  Row. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2 


Block  Pattern  for  Knit  Bedspread 

tog.  (o.  n.)  3  times,  o.,  ku.  1,  o.,  kn.  1, 
o..  kn.  4,  turn.  kn.  4,  turn.  kn.  4. 

Eighteenth  How. —  Kn.  4,  pi.  14.  fagot. 
Nineteenth  How.  Fagot,  kn.  IS. 
Twentieth  How. —  Kn.  4,  pi.  14,  fagot. 
Twenty-first  How. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2 
tog.  o.  n.)  4  times,  n.  (without  thread* 
overt,  kn.  4,  turn,  kn.  4,  turn,  kn.  4. 

Twenty-second  How. — Kn.  4,  pi.  12, 
fagot. 

Twenty-third  Row. — Fagot,  kn.  10. 
Twenty-fourth  Row. — Kn.  4,  pi.  12, 
fagot. 

Twenty-fifth  Row. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2 
tog.  (o.  n.)  3  times,  n.  *,  kn.  4. 
Twenty-sixth  Row. — Ku.  4.  pi.  10, 

fa"ot. 


Twenty-seventh  How. — Fagot,  kn.  14. 

Twenty-eighth  How. — Kn.  4,  pi.  10, 
fagot. 

Twenty-ninth  Row. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi. 
2  tog.  o.  n.)  twice,  n*,  kn.  4,  turn,  kn.  4, 
turn.  kn.  4. 

Thirtieth  Row. — Kn.  4,  pi.  S.  fagot. 

Thirty-first  How. — -Fagot,  kn.  12. 

Thirty-second  How. — Kn.  4,  pi.  8,  fagot. 

Thirty-third  How. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi.  2 
tog.,  o.,  n.,  n*.  kn.  4. 

Thirty-fourth  How.  —  Kn.  4,  pi.  G, 
fagot. 

Thirty-fifth  Row. — Fagot,  kn.  10. 

Thirty-sixth  How. — Kn.  4.  j>l.  0,»fngot. 

Thirty-seventh  Row. — Fagot,  pi.  2,  pi. 
2  tog.,  o.,  n.,  kn.  4. 

Thirty-eighth  Itow. — Ku.  4,  pi.  5, 
fagot. 

Thirty-ninth  Row, — Fagot,  kn.  9. 

Fortieth  Row. — Ku.  4,  pi.  5,  fagot. 

Repeat  from  first  row.  It  will  take 
five  strips  from  ordinary  width  bed. 
After  strip  is  the  right  length  cast  off 
10  stitches,  knit  30  ridges,  sew  around 
end  to  finish, 

Block  Pattern  Spread.  Twelve 
stitches  form  pattern;  a  desirable  width 
for  strip  is  144  stitches.  Knit  0.  purl  G 
alternately  across  for  eight  rows,  then 
purl  G,  knit  G.  eight  rows  till  the  de¬ 
sired  length.  Sew  strips  together  and 
finish  with  knitted  lace  edge. 

MBS.  ADDIS L.  HATCH. 


Lavender  in  the  Garden 

I  wonder  how  many  housewives  grow 
lavender?  It  is  so  easy  of  culture,  just 
as  simple  as  any  other  garden  seed.  but. 
it  has  a  two-fold  yield.  In  the  Summer 
it  is  a  lovely  little  hush.v  plant,  and  in 
the  Winter,  when  it.  is  dried  arid  put  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  linen  do  set,  one 
has  the  scent  of  Spring  sunshine  in  one’s 
linen.  Every  bit,  of  the  plant,  blossoms, 
leaves  and  steins,  may  be  dried,  crumpled 
up  and  put.  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  for  the 
household  linen,  or  just  the  blossoms  dried 
and  used  as  a  delightful  sachet  for  one’s 
more  personal  use.  In  this  day  of  over¬ 
powering  perfumes,  it  is  a  distinct  relief 
to  ho  able  to  go  back  to  the  exquisite 
good  taste  of  our  great-grandmothers. 


T.avender.  yon  know,  came  originally 
from  the  south  of  France.  Having  such 
ancestry,  it  is  more  or  less  bender,  and 
needs  careful  protection  in  our  rigorous 
New  England  Winters,  although  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  it  winters 
through  fairly  xveJl,  Best  even  there  to 
cover  with  leaves  and  plant  where  it  gets 
protection  from  the  sweep  of  the  north 
wind,  to  be  sure. 

Here  in  New  England  I  draw  up  the 
earth  about  my  plants  and  cover  over 
with  straw  litter  or  rotted  loaves,  with 
a  light  covering  over  that  of  corn  stalks 
to  keep  it.  all  firmly  in  place,  or  little 
pine  houghs.  I  find  here  it.  is  more  es¬ 
sential  to  keep  a  uniform  temperature,  as 
fas  as  possible,  in  the  ground  around  my 
perennials  than  to  keep  them  too  warm. 
In  the  early  Spring  there  are  so  many 
false  alarms  and  a  few  premature  wnrin 
days,  which  cause  a  starting  of  sap  and 
sprouting,  that  is  absolutely  fatal  when 
the  following  frost  comes  well  into  leaf. 
This,  1  find,  is  true  of  roses  and  lavender 
and  other  such  exotic  plants.  Then  do 
not  uncover  until  the  season  is  well  set¬ 
tled.  not  until  the  apple  leaf  buds  or  dog¬ 
wood  are  swelling.  There  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  plants  called  lavender,  both  lovely 
and  both  to  he  used  us  a  “strewing  herb.” 
One  is  lavandula  vern  or  true  sweet  lav¬ 
ender.  This  grows  about  2  to  3  ft  high, 
and  has  lovely  wee  blue  lavender  flowers. 
The  other  is  lavender  cotton  (properly 
Santolina),  a  dwarf  plant,  silvery  gray 
foliage,  and  splendid  for  rock  gardens  or 
borders.  They  pnefer  light  soil  and  a 
fairly  dry  position. 

The  seed  I  find  very  slow  in  germina¬ 
tion  if  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  will, 
ten  chances  to  one.  rot  and  never  come 
up.  However,  if  this  course  is  followed 
the  soil  should  he  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  the  seed  not  covered  deeper  than  four 
times  its  size.  Press  down  with  a  board, 
thin  out  as  becomes  necessary,  and  trans¬ 
plant  into  permanent  position  ns  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled  so  they  may 
become  well  established  ere  the  Winter 
time. 

The  more  satisfactory  way,  I  have 
found,  is  to  sow  seed  in  flats  during 


March  or  early  April.  Put  the  flats  in  a 
sunny  window  <1  even  put  a  glass  over 
the  tints  until  the  seed  is  fairly  up).  Pull 
out  the  seedlings  to  stand  not  closer  than 
an  inch.  When  foit"  true  leaves  are  de¬ 
veloped,  transplant  into  2-in.  pots,  and 
don’t  let  thpm  dry  out.  About  the  first 
week  in  May.  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
Set  out  in  their  permanent  positions  in 
a  sunny,  sheltered  spot  where  the  soil  is 
light. 

Growing  seed  in  a  cold  frame  is  per¬ 
fectly  practical— too  practical — for  I  am 
one  of  the  foolish  ones  who  believe  that 
flowers  respond  to  the  tenderest  of  per¬ 
sonal  care.  1  am  filled  with  righteous 
rage  when  people  say  that  I  have  such 
“luck”  with  my  flowers.  Sentiment  is 
such  an  element  in  successful  flower  cul¬ 
ture.  Lavender  will  winter-kill  some¬ 
times.  but  I  always  try  again,  always 
hoping,  much  as  one  does  with  one’s  fa¬ 
vorite  roses ;  it  is  so  very  well  worth  all 
the  anxiety.  mbs.  r.  w.  Emerson. 


The  Spring  Parsnip 

For  a  fortnight  in  early  Spring  pars¬ 
nips  are  a  drug  in  the  market  ;  after  that 
there  are  no  more  good  ones  to  be  had 
until  the  first  sharp  freeze  in  November. 
This  year  I  canned  several  quarts,  in 
their  season,  as  follows:  Boil  until  ten¬ 
der.  peel,  cut  in  cubes,  and  pack  in  steril¬ 
ized  jars;  add  salt,  and  till  the  jars  with 
the  water  in  which  the  parsnips  were 
boiled;  process  for  15  minutes  before  seal¬ 
ing.  Here  are  three  good  ways  of  using 
them : 

1.  Heat,  drain,  season,  and  to  each 
pint  add  one  cup  of  thick  white  sauce. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  or  pepper 
cress. 

2.  Heat,  drain,  and  add  to  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  just  before  mashing.  One  part  of 
parsnips  to  two  parts  of  potato  is  a  good 
proportion.  Season  highly,  beat  light, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

3.  Drain,  dry  in  a  towel.  Dust  with 
flour  and  fry  in  plenty  of  hob  bacon  fat. 

The  parsnips  are  also  very  nice  in  a 
mixed  salad,  with  boiled  or  sour  cream 
dressing.  B.  F.  d. 


Culling 


UNPROFITABLE  hens  or  “boarder-cows”  are 
now-a-days  culled  out.  The  scrub  passes  — 
the  purebred  remains.  Likewise  in  selecting  a 
dentifrice  for  family  use  you  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  “culls’*  and  the  really  worth  while 
tooth  cleansers. 

“Cull”  tooth  pastes  may  contain  drugs  for  which  impossible  claims 
are  made.  Or  they  may  contain  harsh  grit  which  scratches  or 
scours  the  precious,  protective  enamal  of  the  teeth. 

COLGATE'S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

'W ashes”  and  Polishes  — 

Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Colgate’s  is  a  good,  honest,  common  sense  dentifrice  without  drugs 
or  harsh  grit.  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  loosens  clinging  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  teeth  and  “washes”  them  away  without  scratching 
or  scouring,  No  dentifrice  can  do  more.  And  the  flavor  of  Col¬ 
gate’s  is  delicious — it  leaves  the  mouth  clean,  cool  and  refreshed. 

More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
than  any  other  dentifrice — they  know  it’s  not  a  passing 
fad — but  a  “  true-to-type  ”  dental  cream.  A  LARGE  tube 
of  Colgate’s  costs  only  25  cents — why  pay  more?  4 


/ 

/  COLGATE 
&.CO. 

Finn  Hno.-bold. 
Dopt,  41! 

199  Fulton  Street, 
Few  York,  F.Y, 

Please  semi  me  xnmplea 
of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles.  1  enclose  amount 
of  stumps  shown  for 
each  one  cheeked. 

[  1  Face  Powder ....  6c 
I  Uuby  Talc  .....  4c 
'  ]  Shoving  Cream  ...  4c 
[  J  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

Free 


Name. 


R.  O . Town..... . State. 

Dealer’s  Name  . . 

Address. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkl.er 


LIGHTING 

COOKING 

IRONING 

PLUMBING 

MILKING 

CHURNING 

V2  Horse  Poivcr 


HOME 

CAMP 

WORKSHOP 

CHURCH 

BOAT 

HEN  HOUSE 

Anywhere 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

What  do  I  need  to  add  to  skim-milk  to 
make  a  ration  for  a  year-old  bred  sow? 
I  have  the  basement  of  the  horse  barn  to 
keep  her  in.  There  are  six  horses  and  I 
1  ho  11  gilt  she  eonld  work  over  the  manure. 
T  have  nil  the  skim-milk  that  l  ran  feed 
her.  m.  (1.  p, 

Massachusetts. 

A  combination  of  <‘01*11,  ground  oats  and 
skim-milk  would  make  an  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  for  use  in  feeding  brood  sows.  If 
the  proportions  are  combined  so  that  six 
parts  of  corn,  four  parts  of  ground  oats 
and  f>0  lbs.  of  milk  arc  us<*d  as  a  unit, 
the  sow  will  gain  and  increase  in  weight 
and  vigor  and  in  satisfactory  form.  By 
this  I  do  hot  mean  that  the  ground  oats 
and  skim-milk  should  he  mixed  in  a  t bill, 
sloppy  mixture;  rather,  the  cornineal  and 
ground  oats  should  he  combined  in  a 
thick  mash  and  the  sow  given  the  milk 
separately  to  drink.  You  might  increase 
the  amount  of  milk  if  you  have  an  abund¬ 
ant . .  it,  and  thus  reduce  the  total  cast 

of  feed.  The  addition  of  Alfalfa  hay  or 
Alfalfa  meal  would  increase  the  hoik  of 
the  mixture  and  make  sure  that  the  sow 
was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  min¬ 
erals.  Alfalfa  hay  is  relatively  coarse 
for  use  in  feeding  young  pigs,  but  it  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  feeding  brood 
sows. 

In  determining  the  amount  to  feed 
daily,  a  safe  guide  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
sow  is  gaining  a  pound  a  day  in  weight. 
This  is  assuming  that  she  is  thin  at  mat¬ 
ing  time  and  that  she  would  gain  approx¬ 
imately  TOO  Ihs.  in  weight  during  her 
period  of  gestation.  There  is  very  little 
to  he  gained  by  working  over  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  especially  if  horses  are  th« 
only  animals  that  you  are  feeding. 


the  cow  to  gain  regularly  in  weight  dur¬ 
ing  her  rest  period.  Base  up  on  the  ra¬ 
tion  during  calving  time,  and  do  not  al¬ 
low  the  cow  to  have  full  rations  until  all 
of  the  inflammation  incident,  to  parturi¬ 
tion  has  disappeared  from  the  udder. 


Ration  for  Milk-making 

What  is  the  best  ration  to  feed  my 
Jersey  cow?  She  freshened  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  bought  her  recently,  and  was  told 
she  would  give  around  20  Ihs.  per  day  or 
better.  I  get.  but  1  <>  or  IS  Ihs.  per  day. 
I  am  feeding  the  same  kind  of  grain  as 
former  owner — do  Ihs.  of  a  mixed  dairy 
feed  per  day.  I  feed  at  noon  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  all  of  the  hay 
that  she  will  eat  three  times  a  day.  She 
is  five  years  old,  in  good  flesh.  T  would 
like  to  get.  more  milk.  I  can  get  all  kinds 
of  ground  feed  here.  A.  J.  C. 

I'erhnps  you  are  not.  providing  the  row 
with  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  rough- 
age,  It  is  essential  that  cither  Alfalfa 
hay  or  clover  hay  he  used  if  the  maximum 
production  of  milk  he  obtained  and  fre¬ 
quently  Timothy  or  Hod-top  hay  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  such  legumes.  I  do  not  know 
(tie  quality  or  analyses  of  the  usual  feed 
you  an*  buying,  but  unless  it  carries  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  protein,  and  not  more 
than  eight  or  10  per  rent  of  fiber,  it  be¬ 
longs  In  the  roughage  class.  One  cannot 
make  a  good  ration  for  cows  from  low- 
grade  products,  and  none  of  the  low  an¬ 
alyses  feeds  are  built  from  genuine  feeds. 
When  dairymen  or  owners  of  family  cows 
stop  buying  their  hay  or  straw  in  a  bag 
and  cease  to  buy  roughage  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  concentrates,  many  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  feeding  problems  will  be  solved. 
Kqual  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats,  oilmen!,  ami  gluten  feed,  and 
one  per  cent  of  salt  will  give  you  good 
results. 


HOMELITE 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 


run  your  Cream  Separator 


Its  a  tedious  job — turning  the  separator — takes  lots  of  time 
and  energy — especially  when  the  other  jobs  are  waiting. 
Homelight,  the  portable  electric  light  and  power  plant,  will 
run  your  separator— just  press  a  button  to  start  it — and  will 
leave  you  free  to  go  on  with  other  duties, 

And  it  will  furnish  light  for  house  and  barns, 
too.  The  cost  of  operation  is  slight.  Let  us  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

"Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 


Weight  100  Ibfi. No  founda¬ 
tion  needed.  Compact  —  1 1  u 
cubic  feet  of  space  enough. 
Economical.  I  Ration  of  fuel 
enough  for  2.000  watt 
hour 

Made  12  and  )2  Volts. 


Smith- Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADIt  11V 

t3fe  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


MINERAL*#* 

^COMPOUND 


Machine  flhuftrihg  not  only  does  /sjVJfc 
easier,  quicker  work*  but  preventa 
waste.  You  don't  fail  to  harvest  16% 
of  any  cron,  yet  th at'#  the  waate  in$Sr v? A 
your  wool  through  huiuJ  bl«*Jo  nbenrfnir* 

Mjichin*  ahaarinK  k*U  mor*  wool.  It  \ 

r.hratH  uniformly  o¥*r  oolite  hotly  null  \\ 

leave*  no  '  rlMgW  or  **.*cofi*l  cuts. 

Mjc.HIw*  ohoaring  |«t>  batt«r  wool .  CafnAo  4 

oil  in  arm  unbroken  blanket,  with  lonffar  Vi 

nnd  bolter  Abtrr  that  linnjr*  host  mnrkot;  \\ 

price*. 

Shaar  this  yen r  with  •<  Rtewart  Machino.  ti 

The  No.  !»  la  Junt  rlirhf.  for  tha  uvornira  J 1 

flock.  Hall  bruHriir  -n  boy  cun  turn  IX.  Pent 
bund- u|.tTnf/<l  machine*  mad*  Pile*  ro«  fit  ^ 
duced  to  516  *10  Your  tinnier  Ima  it,  or  fi 
send  tin  fX,  pay  root  on  Antval.  If 

If  you  hnvo  on  enirlfn*  writ*  for  H-  -  JJ 

Cttalo*  No.  19* 

CHICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

Dept.  B  141  •  S600  Roosovelt  Rd.,  Chicago 

32  years  making  quality  products 


OWNERS  USE 

GombauU’s 

” Caustic  Balsam 


j  >  VrfOyLO'AflL'y  Safe  nnd  roliniile  remedy  for  Curb, 
I  It  pm  fc/  Spavin  and  ot  her  Bony  Tumors. 

IJfff  K f  Supersede*  all  cautery  or  firing. 

Df|  — - - ImpodHilile  In  produce  near  or  blem- 

Rl  V  .  .  .. Xfcrt  tub.  Send  for  circulars.  $1 .50  at 
▼  - J5K3'  druggims  or  parcel  port  prepaid. 

THt;  LAWRENCE-Wtt.UAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  U8INO 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain- 

lias  special  crusher  nttaclmieirt 
which  first  breaks  the  cars  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutter*. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BKOS.,  Box  15  Eailon.  Pa. 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


Feeding  One  Cow 

Will  you  give  mie  a  good  -ration  for  mv 
Holstein  cow??  She  is  very  thin.  T  have 
Timothy  hay  only.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

A  ration  consisting  of  3J50  lbs.  hominy, 
200  His.  bran,  150  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  cotton- 
need.  100  lbs.  oilmen!  is  suggested,  This 
combination  is  relatively  high  in  protein, 
blit,  since  your  roughage  is  so  poor  nnd 
low  in  digestible  energy,  it  is  wise  to  feed 
a  ration  of  tins  character. 

I’nlil  the  pasture  season  opens  I 
should  use  beet  palp  to  provide  succu¬ 
lence.  Moisten  tlve  pulp  for  12  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  feeding,  and  feed  a  cow  giving 
25  lbs.  of  in  ilk  about.  25  lbs.  of  the  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp  per  day.  This  will  amount 
to  about  4  or  5  lbs.  of  the  dry  pulp. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Upward 


CREAM 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  Cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  bIiowib  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  uiacfiiuca.  Get  our  plan  of  cany 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

nnd  handsome  free  catalog.  Wlictlnjg 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  Balnbrldoo,  N.  V. 


j  kight  nowl’m  making  another  SLASH  ^ 
V  in  my  prices  a  slash  that  will  open  your  f 
r  eves.  I’ve  cut  my  usual  low  prices  way 
’  down  to  enable  mv  farmer  friends  every¬ 
where  to  replace  their  fences,  gate:;,  and 
paint  buildings  that  have  long  been  neglected 
because  of  war  time  prices.  Write  today  for 
8&  page  cut  price  catalog  giving  my  low 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

fe SStSSfl ,  prions,  Kveryttiinv  flushed  way  down 


Wr  wore  taking  tin*  fresh-air  children 
back  to  the  city.  At  the  Inst  minute  we 
missed  small  Annie.  We  made  a  hurried 
search,  and  found  her  at  last  on  the  floor 
beside  her  bed,  with  her  face  buried  n  the 
pillow.  “What's  the  matter,  Annie?'*  we 
asked.  “What  are  you  crying  for?”  “I 
ain’t  crying."  was  the  indignant  reply. 
“T  was  just,  kissing  iny  lied  good-by,  cause 
T  don’t  know  when  I'll  ever  see  another.” 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


T:”mi 


BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
DapL  C-594 .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  MOORE  BROS..  14  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY.  N.  Y, 


■want 
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Choice  stallion*  ami  Marea,  including  all  my  ihow 
atnrk.  i  We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  In  caali 
prt*e«  in  three  sIidwh  this  fall!.  Ten  brood  and  show 
mure*  weighing  one  toll  each.  *0  Stallion*  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  year*  old  If  a  ttnlllon  1*  ne.-d.-d 
in  your  district  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  atock  will  pleaae  yon.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


2  Cows 


Fight  yearling,  purebred,  registered  Suffolk  Puneb.eolt* 
and  nillea.  well-grown  and  well-bred.  Write  your  want*  to 


Name 


(ACM.  Alto  two 
montha  old  for 


er  bulla  from  aix  to  nine 
Ceoh  Hard  Federally 


Walter 


|  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Lnngwater  dis¬ 
persal  sale,  Langwater  Farms,  North 
East  on,  Mass. 

May  27  Guernseys.  Consignment 
sale,  Mineola  Fair  Grounds,  Mineola, 
Long  Island. 

June  8-  Jerseys.  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
Meredith.  X.  Y. 

June  9 — Jerseys.  W.  R.  Spann  & 
Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J, 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 
Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

A  Record  Guernsey 

Cherub's  Promise  of  Shorewood  83709, 
a  Guernsey  cow,  owned  by  L>.  D.  Ten¬ 
ney.  Crystal  Bay,  Minn.,  is  the  seventh 
daughter  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
champion  Ladysmith's  Cherub  30700,  to 
qualify  for  the  Advanced  Register,  and 
ranks  third  among  all  Guernseys  in  (TaSs 
FF.  Her  record  of  12,811.2  lbs.  of  milk 
and  688.54  lie.  of  liufterfat  is  the  highest 
one  made  by  any  daughter  of  her  sire. 

La  ^  erne  of  Birch  wood  54188,  the  dam 
of  Cherub's  Promise  of  Shorewood  S870J.F, 
produced  at  the  same  age  and  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  11,301.4  lbs.  of  milk  and 
545.38  lbs.  of  butt  erf  at. 

At  the  5V.  W.  Marsh  Farm,  Waterloo, 
la.,  another  daughter  of  Ladysmith’s 
Cherub  80760  has  recently  finished  a  rec¬ 
ord  that  will  probably  place  her  near  the 
top  of  Class  C’C-  This  cow  was  a  first 
prize  winner  in  the  four-year-old  class  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  At  Shorewood 
Farm  four  other  daughters  are  making 
creditable  records. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the 
East,  which  can  he  procured  from  the 
breeders,  the  Eastern  Angus  Breeders’ 
Association  has  given  up  the  idea  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  sale  this  Spring  in  Syracuse,  as 
was  planned.  However,  they  expect  to 
hold  a  good  sale  during  the  week  of  the 
exposition  at  Springfield,  and  are  asking 
all  the  breeders  in  the  East  to  be  ready 
to  contribute  at  that  time.  For  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  coming  sale,  address 
F.  W.  Burnham,  secretary,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

H/T  i  1  lr  c 


3  Minutes 

Average- 1 1  Minutes  per  Cow 

Co.. 

cowt^mion  guv*-  in  to 

...  '  I  also  find  tin*  Pag.- 

milker  very  ca»y  to  clean  brrnuen  It  la  an  simple. 

BENJAMIN  WlFSS.  Grant*.  Pa. 

No  installation  expense — run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity— 

DO  »'*P*na« —  afro  ga*  engine  power 

—•  lHLMENOOuS  improvement  in  msohlno 
milking.  The  milking  mnchln,-  problem  tolvtdf 
So  find  out— «<-n«l  On  opr  free  book.  Kind  out 
also  about  oar  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  — docs  double  work. 

Find  out.  Cutaiog  frve.  Try  our  double  unit 
model:  ooinMallfttiunoxDtTi**.  Anymotlel  after* 
ward  nebanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

No  C.O.D.— nodepoeit  — no  obligation.  You  try 
It  —  and  your  word  go*-* I  If  not  cattsfartory, 
returnable  at  our  «xp,Mi  after  40  milkings  — 

If  satisfactory.  pay  ceab— or  half  cash  and 

$722  a  Month 

Or  if  yoo  wleh.  atraigbt  14.00  a  week  or  $18.00 
a  month— easy  payment.,  to  »ult.  Wa’ll  muku 
that  milker  pay  for  Itself  every  day  as  it  goeH 
along.  It’u  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple  — 
ea*y  —  sanitary  —  and  you’ll  find  it  out  while 
UBing  it  on  free  trial. 

Thie  direct,  rock  bottom  priee.fr**  trial,  ea*y 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 

"acS'Wick1  no  cicattrt  *or  a0ent*  ~  * o 

FREE  Book!  I 

I  -*’t  a*  send  you  our  free  catalog.  lt’»  full 
of  important  fact*  an  rduealion  in  milking 
imu-hme*.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest 
milking  nervier  at  tho  lowest  eoat,  Lr tun 
how  you  are  completely  protected  in  giving 
our  band  power  mnchliu.  a  triul  on  your 
own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4854 

661  Weal  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

Please  (tend  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machine*  and  full  detail*  of  your  direct 
offer  oo  the  Page  Milker. 


Addreul . . . 


NEWTON’S 

For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expcller 
/ff>-  Wind,  Throat.  Stomach  .. 

Wi  and  Blood 


Indlgettion  Cautet  Heave*— > 

and  more  trouble*  In  Horan*  then  all  other  disease* 
combined.  Thro*  largo  can*  guaranteed  for  Heave* 
or  money  refunded.  One  large  can  otten  nufllcient. 
Mote  for  tin.  money  than  anything  obtained  for  similar 
purposes  2  pounds  not  In  largo  can  or  75  dose*. 
13  ounces  In  ttmull  can.  Economical  and  tafo  to  uie, 
dote  it  (mail,  in  alr-tl«ht  cane.  Nowton’t  Compound 
on  tho  market  over  30  years.  Used  in  Vricriruiry 
pr  net  I co  ninny  years  before.  Keep  It  on  hand.  Oc¬ 
casional  dote  keep*  the  Hon*  in  good  condition. 
Equally  effective  for  Cattlo  and  Hogs 

65c  and  St-25  per  can. 

Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIII 

FniimiVnC’  V  X®"  keol*  only  ten  or  s 
doy.nii  liana,  there  will  be 

nATIt  rugger  , Satisfaction  and  Prolit  iu 

POULTRY  knowing  just  how  the 

*  u  *  amount  stamp.  This  book 

ArrninUT  JXjh  th«  whm«  Story . 

/wV/UvFUll  1  The  account  may  be  begun 

itAAir  ,lt  ,iny  fil'd  the  bnlnnce 

IkllllK  struck  at  any  tune.  Simple 

Ifwn  •  •  and  Practical, 

Pr ir,>  Si  OO  For  rate  by 

T»r.n.li!  in  «  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

lO  CBIlBU&f  9l.2*>  333  Wtttf  30th  St.*  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiimiiiiim  mi . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

I  AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  twtle. 
Lotus  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  •  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Reg.  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  anti  HULL  CALVES 

at  very  reasonable  price*.  Herd  Federal  Tested  and  fully 
accredited  tuborculosix  tree  Extended  pedigree*  on  ap¬ 
plication.  V  KM  If  V  IVARKUK  •  Peru,  Vermont 


f  .%  HORSES 

I  RFI  LIAM  linDGt  C  C-l-  II 


IJPWEY  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Vermont 

A  aelectp.il  of  mare*  and  stallion*  can  be  made  from 
among  our  choice  atock.  English  and  American  bred, 
from  one  month  to  20 years,  now  numbering  over  40  head. 

The  largest  Suffolk  Punch  slud  in  the  East 

THE  IDEAL  DRAFT  HORSE 

MfChuui  ;  fjunmt*  f*»r  docile  dtxpoMnoij,  »fUty 

keeping.  uniform  typo  and  aiwuy  elitwtinit  color. 

PERCUERON  STALLIONS 

Mired  by  prize  winner*.  Prices  *o  they  should  pay 

Out  first  season.  JN0.  F  STOllfR  5  SON,  Galian,  Ohio 

Wanted  Saddle  H orse  !2? 

tlcular*  and  lowest  ca*h  price.  E  »  MtTU.  Ukmilla.  C,nn. 

I  DOGS  and  FERRETS  1 


Airedale  Puppies 

and  flO  lb.  bilchus.  Sire,  till-dog.  Paper*  furnished. 
•Saven  champions  in  first  four  gcnei  ntioni  Wegnar- 
nn tec  a  good  pappy  or  raturu  your  money.  Males. 
525,  females.  515  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  little  Valley,  N  V. 


GUERNSEY  SSftig 

Am  now  offering  one  of  my  choicest  importations.  Eighty  head  of 
young  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  or  near  calving,  and  open  heifers,  four  to 
fifteen  months.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  select  foundation  stock  of 
the  right  type  at  a  reasonable  price. 

FRANK  S.  PEER,  Osceola  Farms,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  -  °^,VSnh,> 


DpRRYDALE 
Honour  Strain  Guernseys 

ALL  AMMAI.M  J8I.ANO  HlfK.l* 

Herd  Mire*  of  Mather  Sequel,  (lov.  of  the  <  hene. 
Valentine  May  Rose  Breeding.  Bred  to  imported 
tows  closely  related  to  the  Island's  most  famous 
families.  Invigorate  your  herd  by  using  a  hull  nf 
Island  Breeding  from  an  A.  R  bain.  FROKH* t.  TESTED. 

DERRYDALE  FARM  -  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


YEARLING  BULL 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  in  a  Show  Bull  whose  <lam  ha*  n  22-pound 
4-yenr  old  record.  Hi*  wire  Is  out  of  a  31  pound 
eow.  Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price,  5156  00. 
For  pedigree  and  prict,  write 

C.  G.  BURLINGAME,  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


STANNOX  FARM 
MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  montha 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price a  reasonable. 


free  from  tuberculosis 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr., 


Price*  reasonable . 
East  Holllston.  Mas*. 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY  j 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber-  \ 
cuhn  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris  : 

Owner  Superintendent 

IH**MMIH*MIMMMt*miMnHHMttW*l*«ll****i******t|l(|' 


min  retted*  Heat  opportunity  for  far rn«n, 

THE  DAKS  FARM 
S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohastef,  Mast. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

W#  offer  Farmers  and  Bl  eeder*  of  Guernseys  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuber-  ulin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price*.  King  of  the  M ay— Dolly  Dimple— 
(•nblen  Secret,  and  Oltnwood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 
dam*  or  ilaai*  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  Mile,  list 
and  Pedigree*.  mkmt  o*i*y  FHM,  „  t  m  |(pi  fM(, 


Wanted-Aflcd  Bull  Holstein-Friesian 

Level  top  line.  Weight  one  ton  Accustomed  to  breed¬ 
ing  rack.  Improvement  in  all  daughter*.  Send  figures 
photo  and  price.  Carl  C.  Blakor.  Ha— dan  C,nt«r.  a.  t. 


For  Sale  3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COW S 

High  Producers.  Korndyke  and  orinshv  breeding.  Also 
»  yearling  hull  from  same  line.  Tuberculin  tested  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  F.I.N  RIIMJEFlKM  kcrideU  It.  I, 


Hal*tele-Frl**4an  lleUer  *n««nll  t',|, Purebred  register- 

0(1  find  hlffh  ffrntlp  8nInti(iiH  InHivIHiiaia  und  keaedi.*. 


K«(T.  Duroo  yjga.  BI0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  Mitri*.  Ctrllind  C...  R.T 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS K^hams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wishmgtanville.  N.V. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

S i ^ 4  by  Oloipdd a  Bed  Chief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM. 
C.  E.  NAPPERSETT,  Mgr.  •  Coochs  Bridge  Oefaware 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Barrow*  and  tow*  bred  by  u*  competing  in  Penna. 
State  feeding  contest  mad*  avei  age  daily  gain*  of 
183  to  2.25  pounds  per  day.  defeating  several  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  fourdiffereut  breed*.  One  of  these  bar¬ 
rows  Inter  won  flrntat  the  International  in  Chicago. 
H.  C.  A-  II.  B.  lUHfKMM  M.,  ■„  II.  Dundee.  N  Y. 


F*  O  R  SALE 

Registered  Berkshire  Boar 

Oak  wold  Real  Type.  No.  307848.  Farrowed  May  21 
1921.  Sire  Real  Type.  No.  240IS72.  Dam,  Rivals 
Prmeeas,  55th.  No  2879H9  Walter  Holtam, 
Seaton  Hackney  Farm  South  SI.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  Ivin:,  litters  to  a  good  un  r.f  Symboleer 
itli  *11.  CNOttkS  IMMUNE.  So.  ISISCO.  Por  )*rice  address 
J.  £.  U  A  I  hO.N  -  M  urbledule.  Conn. 


QKKksilIK  KH.  Rig  type  sow*,  boars  and  piga  for  sale 
«  All  stuck  guaranteed.  PITMDOK  KiHMH,  HsrtAein.  M.T 


BIG  TYPE 


Chester  Whites 

VICTOR  FARMS 


Bellvale 


New  York 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offer*  for  sale  bull  calves  with  A.  R.  breeding. 
Price*  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision. 

Mount  Tr«mp«r  Ulster  Co.  New  York 


entirely  sold  out  of  bsss  sows. 

"  Now  offering  choice 


BIG  TYPE  SENSATION  BOAR  PIGS 

ready  for  service.  Onbel  Farms.  Annatulule,  J. 


For  Sala— Litter  of  Podigreod  Collis  Puppiis  SUNNYSIDF  Reffistpfpd  ft  I  f!  PIftS 

Sire,  I  tn  ported  TV/,  well  L.timd  1  .aureate;  Diuu.Tido-  UC5W^I XU  V.  lei/,  i  IDO  SALE 


water  Lassie  by  Imported  Per  bold  Perquisite,  Koady 
for  delivery  about  May  25th.  Price*  upon  application 

t-P  J  w  NCTN010S.  T(rt,«,t,r  Cilh*  K,n„U.(,,M.  In,iti  *■»,.*■ 

NEWFOUNDLAND  X»TTJF»» 

Large,  strong,  husky,  black,  curly  haired  fellow*.  3 
month*  old.  All  male*.  Now  *36;  were  |50 
F roe  catalog  on  Dog*.  Baby  Chicks,  etc 
EPIE/.V  A  SOLDER  .  Setter ev-tlle.  Pa. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  ^iV;: 

Old  English  Shepherd  dog*  ;  Broml  Matron*.  L’up- 
Pie*.  Bred  for  farm  helper*.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hog*.  lOc  for  Instructive  list.  Niahnn  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON.  M«r  .  Bax  1745.  Maeun.  Mo. 

President  Harding’s  “Laddie  Boy "  is  in  lirsdale 

I  have  Nephews  and  Niece*  of  this  great  Dog. 
Attractive  In  The  Home,  Useful  on  the  Farm 
Supreme  In  Tho  Hunting- Field.  Dr  KM0K.  Otnbury,  Cl. 

Oersng  Airedale,  female, t  moH.  old.  makiuA  real  watch 
dog.  Fine  companion.  *1*.  flat,  lOTU.  Ntn4sr>».  MS. 


kng,  two  to  seven  month*  old  Prices  moileratc.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  10034.  j*t.  L  tse  AUTTW,  UMerlietk,  U.  T. 


12  Dollars  Each.  Either  sex. 

JOHN  T.  BISHOP  R.  D.  9  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


Cl  TFR  N*\F  V  Rtille  Uraa*  V»J  8m*  breed - - - - - - 

during  Advanced  Uegistcr  dams.  Low  price*,  ^edcial  T,pe  Cheater  Whites  and  0. 1.C.  S^in«'un^g*n 

-  ‘  I  ALI4M0ST  V»«gt.  HeeiU.  Its  Ui|k  ll..te*l«e  -  " 


ailtDAlt  PUPt— on  approval  COHASStl 


Pedigreed  UOI.I.I K  Pl'Pk.  The  Intelligent  kind. 

NELSON  BROS.  -  UkoVx  Citt.  Px. 


Ukovk  Citt,  Px. 


GOATS 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

llruilu  Tuggeiiburg  Bucks.  BOO.  Pure  Bucks,  fib. 

8.  J.  sita  PtPLES  R.  D.  »  Norristown,  Pa. 

Breeding  Ruck.  Two  years.  Snanen  griolc.  Mother 
Imported.  Heavy  milker.  *28  Mm*.  Ah.rssa.  Px. 

[  HEREFORDS  | 

IF  YOU  A  HE  INTRItKBTEI*  IN 

HEREFORDS 

I.et  ns  tend  you  a  photo  of  our  herd  air#  Prince 
Rupert  93rd— Snnd  your  uaine  on  a  postal  today 
Our  herd  carries  highest  blood  line*  and  we  have 
some  •plendid  seed  stock  for  (ale. 

HALCYON  HILLS  FARM.  Routt  4.  East  Andover,  N.  H. 


ilhimnnt  Rimrnonvi  Ev,ry  •alroal  for  »ale.  Many 
Rioimoni  OUBinieyi  great  A<lva«  Reg 

Mob  in  Mav  Rose  blood.  Herd  Federal  tuberruliii  tesl«l 

AI.BA MONT  PARM8.  J.  C.  SIAIU.  Yen  Rich  8t.  Boston 


Frilzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  mo*,  old.  Adv  Reg.  May  Roae  breed¬ 
ing  through  sire*  and  dams. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  lMperaville,  Pa. 

a\  JERSEYS  e*e 

Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  their  etnlre  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve- COWS,  HEIFEKS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You'll  Do  Breeding* 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  -aln.  Post  blood 
line*  For  particular*  write  BONO  FARMS,  Iroy,  Penn. 


♦  ID  each,  prepaid.  G»u.  V.  Lrlfflc.  NemlUc,  Psi 


O  I  Free.  Choice  pig*. 

•I*  ®  •!*-  Rwwlv  Tiny  l*t  Order  now. 

NStltfactlon  guaranteed.  R.  lllll,  Menee*  Full*,  N  Y 


1  0(1  Piac  Cheeter  White*  and  lUrkabires.  r,  weeka  old, 
luungigb.bo  each.  itorsK  bkos..  hcshork,  p*! 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

We  have  sorue  fine  litters  of  ('buster  White  pigs 
bred  from  our  Rog.  Herd.  Now  i*  th«  time  to  have 
your  order  booked  for  «pring  shipment.  Send  2c 

^anip  f.,r  circular.  EBWAkO  erst  til.  *.,  *b*,Wcll  Cbulw.  P». 


..  IC’DCIi'VC  l’1''  BREEDING 
cy.  (ILKSIli  X  a  Cow*.  Heifers  mid  t’slvc* 

LEON  P  SIRATTON  CLOVER  FARM  Monticelle,  N  T 

For  Sale  T*o  Jersey  Haifirt 

dlOCk.  Mr*.  FU110H  NUSIANO.  track  Navva,  1.  I  ,  t.f 

FOR  SALK  JFX.EGISTEKEI)  JERSEY  BULL 
dropped  Aug.  IB,  tWO.  Solid  Color.  Black  tongue  and 
**  Itch.  Weight,  yoe  lbs.  Straight  top  hue. 

JOHN  N.  GEORGE  -  j£*'l»*BA  8CM.ivx>i  CO.,  N.  t. 


Registered  IDUROCS 

FAMOUS  DEFENDER  STRAIN 
Beit'of  Broeding.  Fine  l’ig*  <>f  both  Sexe*  atFarm- 
er»’  Price*.  Wntn  VAUEVISTA  FARMS.  Albany  N.  V. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Tin-  kind  (hat  will  top  the  market.  McChord-Path finder 
•train.  «  weekK  .,U1,  It  O  each.  *  weeks  old,  gig  each. 

Lake  View  Farm,  Newton,  Suaaox  Co.,  N.  J. 


Dll  ROTQ  Jo®  Orion  ind,  O.  C.  K  snd  Scm.* 

**  **  *w  ww  W  w  ||, ,n  Breeding.  Service  Boar*  «ud 
Spring  pigs  for  sale,  f  M  PSTTINITON  A  SOM.  M«rr>lwM.  N.  T. 


I>U ROCS—  HogUtcred.  Choice  Mock  forshinnieni. 
KLMWOOH  FARMS,  p.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  Y. 

Spoiled  Polands  rXWtt" 

your  wants.  U.  CI.TPK  Tliom  ao*.  l'h.mb.r.hi.rr.  Prims 

Berkshire  Now  for  sale.  Farrowa  In  Msv.  Price,  (4 7. &0. 
WOKTH  V.  V.  ROUSE  Km.TR  2  Cxtskili..  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Vt’LLIVXN  Co.,  N.  T. 


C..C.I.  Hew.  IIAMPHHIKK  8IIKEP,  RAMS  and 
rill  01IB  KWKB.  Apply  OPIim  r*UM,  Porcbsst,  N.  1 
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In  Only  48  Hours 
Your  Hay  Profits 
are  Made  or  Lost 

The  first  forty-eight  hours  after  hay  is  cut  deter¬ 
mines  whether  the  farmer  has  a  crop  worth  any¬ 
thing  or  not,”  says  F.  E.  Durham,  manager  and 
buyer  for  the  Denver  Alfalfa  Mills  and  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co. 


That’s  why  he  urges  using  a 
side-delivery  rake  and  air-curing 
hay. 

The  Dain  system  of  air-curing 
hay  makes  hay  that  pays  $6  to  $10 
per  ton  more  than  hay  not  proper¬ 
ly  cured.  It  requires  no  extra  tools 
or  labor — you  merely  use  a  left- 
hand  side-delivery  rake  instead  of 
some  other  style. 

“When  the  side-delivery  rake  is 
used,”  Mr.  Durham  points  out, 
“all  the  hny  is  moved  gently  onto 
clean  stubble  in  a  light,  fluffy 
windrow,  with  the  stems  protrud¬ 
ing  outward,  exposed  to  both  sun 
and  air.  The  delicate  foliage  is  in 
the  shade  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
windrow,  where  it  is  cured  by  the 
passing  air  currents.  By  this  meth¬ 
od,  the  stems  are  thoroughly  cured 
and  the  leaves  do  not  shatter  or 
become  sunburnt,  an  even  quality 
of  well-colored  hay  results.”  The 


hay  is  air-cured  the  ideal  way — 
“Nature’s  way.” 

The  John  Deere-Dain  System 
Rake  is  the  most  successful  for  air- 
curing  hay  because — 

1.  It  is  the.  rake  with  the  inclined 
frame — its  capacity  is  greater 
where  volume  of  hay  is  largest — • 
no  winding  of  hay  into  tight  coils. 
The  frame  being  low  at  the  front 
end  and  set  slightly  nhead  of  the 
tooth  bars,  causes  the  hay  to  come 
up  against  the  frame  and  pitch  for¬ 
ward  into  a  loose  windrow,  placing 
the  leaves  inside  and  the  stems 
outside. 

2.  It  has  curved  teeth  with  an 
unusually  large  rang£  of  tooth  ad¬ 
justment.  Curved  teeth  lift  the 
hay  and  do  not  drag  it. 

In  case  of  rain,  you  can,  with 
this  rake,  turn  the  windrows  up¬ 
side  down  as  often  as  necessary, 
always  keeping  the  windrows 
loose. 


Farm  implements 
are  your  cheapest 
investment.  The 
University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  the  im¬ 
plement  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  com 
last  year  to  be  only 
one-ninth  the  total 
production  cost  per 
acre.  Based  on  this 
year’s  prices,  the 
costwill  be  only 
one-thirteenth. 


The  Dain  System  Rake  is  sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 
Write  us  today  for  booklet  describing  fully  this 
system  of  making  high-grade  hay.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklet  DR-737. 


Dain  System  Rako 


JOHN  ^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


$139  NOW  BUYS 


Make  your  home  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  with 
Cyclone  Lawn  Fence.  Fab¬ 
ric  furnished  ill  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  for  erection  on  wood  posts. 
Gates  to  match  fence.  Easy  to 
erect,  economical,  and  dur- 

fiMe-  P°PU-  «  .  .A  ® 


If'rlte  Utf! 

Catliieg 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 
Waukegan.  III.  ^ 


a 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

PRICES  AGAIN  REDUCED.  Wo  Pay 

Ibe  Freight  and  6a ve  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
;  Catalog  of  Farm, Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dopt.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


The  loader  nxnaritf  euUnft,  7H 

reputation  bUlHltlW  th#m.  S-»mr  nflur  ,  _  — 

80  ireor*  of  Mt/iei1  wtlll  til  u***.  Ttiou** 

anas  ofownerp  th»t.  Kom  cut- 

ton*  »ro  26  prr  co.nl  elie*t>er  to  operate, 

mako  26  per  oent  bettor  on  titlAK**,  hevu 

lanror  copeHty,  more  IrmfCoveoUUtftg. 

BUY  NOW-BIG  DISCOUNT 

Rooe cllttrre  at  prrAetit  low  price*  are 

btegOft  barjreln  of  an*  cutter  mode. 

Our  oro  t*rtn*~nn  r.i'.h,  no  4r.po*lt, 

no  interest  meana  It'a  cheeper  to  own  a 

Rosa  then  rent  n  cutter  or  pay  to  have 

■ilo  filled.  Write  today  for  forme,  etci 
THE  E,  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Dept.  5*8 


^prlrujfield^^hlo 


CCCC  For  30 
■  TILL  Days 

m*  a  special  introduc¬ 
tory  oner  to  aotabiioh 
itena  cutters  In  every 
eomuvjuily,  wo  muke  a 
special  proposition  or 
knife  anntk-r  pictured 
above  or  choice  of  five 
other  articles  free  to 
firot  buyer  In  each  com¬ 
munity.  Write  today. 


SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


GLOB  E 

SILOS 


GLOBE  SILOS  are  the  choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen  who  in¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  They  insure 
full  silage  capacity  because  the  exten¬ 
sion  roof  has  nearly  straight  sides.  They 
have  continuous  opening  adjustable 
door-fronts.  The  door  fasteners  make 
a  convenient  ladder.  They  are  built 
to  stay  and  keep  silage  because  the 
stave  joints  have  six  points  of  support, 
making  the  Silos  absolutely  air  tight. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  the 
1917  basis.  Write  for  the  Globe  catalog,  and  ask 
about  special  discount  offered  for  early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO.  2- 12  WillowSt.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  News 


Making  Milk  Without  Grain 

We  have  often  had  questions  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  know  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  conduct  profitable  dairying 
without  feeding  cattle  on  grain.  Would 
not  a  ration  of  good  silage  and  clover  hny 
alone  prove  economical?  A  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  along  this 
line,  but  in  most  cases  it  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  grain  feeding  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  large  production  of  milk.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  to  withhold  the 
grain  and  obtain  a  fair  yield.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  tells  of  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  on  a  farm  in  Montana.  During 
the  Winter  months  she  received  nothing 
but  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay.  For 
I  IOV2  days  and  9S  nights  .she  was  on  pas¬ 
ture.  Duriug  the  rest  of  the  year  she 
consumed  0,014  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  and 
S.O.’lo  lbs.  of  corn  silage.  While  fed  this 
ration  the  cow  maintained  her  weight 
and  produced  14,210  lbs.  of  milk  and 
470.24  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Then  there  fol¬ 
lowed  12  months  of  grain  feeding  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  roughage.  During  this  time 
the  COW  was  fed  practically  all  the  grain 
she  wanted.  This  meant  1,093  lbs.  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  8.325  lbs.  of  silage,  4.230 
lbs.  of  beets,  aud  7.050  lbs.  of  grain.  She 
was  on  pasture  130  days.  The  milk  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  year  was  25,400  lbs.,  the 
butterfat,  S23.ll  lbs.,  and  the  cow  gained 
200  lbs.  in  weight.  The  question  for  a 
practical  fanner  to  answer  is:  Does  this 
.314  tons  of  grain  pay  for  the  increased 
amount  of  butterfat?  At  the  price  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  an  ordinary 
grain  ration,  did  this  cow  give  a  profit 
on  grain  consumed?  Take  the  ordinary 
price  paid  for  milk  and  butter  in  your 
market.  Did  the  grain  feeding  pay?  It 
is  evident  that  a  cow  will  give  a  fair 
amount,  of  milk  and  butter  when  fed  on 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  alone.  But  the 
question  is  whether  an  increased  yield 
which  comes  from  grain  feeding  pays  us 
a  profit.  What  would  be  the  answer,  so 
far  as  this  cow  is  concerned,  in  your 
barn  ? 


Plastering  Silo 

In  reply  to  L.  II.  F„  page  449,  I  do 
not  know  about  stucco,  but  I  had  an  old 
silo  in  which  silage  did  not  keep  and  we 
lathed  and  plastered  it,  using  cement  and 
lime.  I  would  not  use  wire,  metal  or 
wood,  lath  being  better.  Be  sure  to  fur¬ 
row  out  from  the  walls  at  least  %  in., 
having  the  furring  close  together,  so 
pressure  will  not  break  plastering. 

Connecticut.  R.  F. 


Humane  Butchering 

Will  you  say  to  D.  Smith  of  New 
York  that  we  do  not  approve  of  his 
method  of  killing  hothouse  lambs?  It 
makes  even  us  old  butchers  shudder  to 
think  of  sticking  a  live  animal  with  a 
knife.  It  is  much  more  humane  to  stun 
to  insensibility  before  bleeding.  The 
lamb  would  die  easier  if  not  so  soon  if  it 
did  not  have  to  suffer  the  agony  of  break¬ 
ing  the  neck  after  suffering  the  knife. 
Clearfield  County.  Pomona  Grange  No. 
33,  recently  passed  this  resolution  unani¬ 
mously:  "Any  member  drawing  the  blood 
of  an.v  animal  with  a  knife  without  first 
rendering  the  animal  unconscious  to  pain 
is  guilty  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals." 
Thp  churches,  public  schools  and  Granges 
are  all  for  humane  butchering. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  f.  rerton  i.ee. 


Destroying  Lice  on  Cattle 

I  have  had  a  few  cars  of  cattle  from 
the  Buffalo  stock  yards,  and  they  are 
always  covered  with  black  lice.  I  have 
used  linseed  oil.  but  I  like  crude  oil  and 
kerosene  oil.  usiug  one  quart,  of  kerosene 
to  one  gallon  of  crudio  oil.  I  only  use  it 
mice  a  year,  and  find  it  very  effective. 
I  put  it  011  with  a  scrubbing  brush  on  a 
warm  day.  and  rub  them  all  over.  One 
dose  is  sufficient.  G.  d. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  your  advice 
as  to  an  appropriate  means  of  eradicating 
lice  on  cattle.  The  only  objection  I  have 
found  to  crude  oil  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  apt  to  blister  animals  with  tender 
skin,  and  that  the  average  caretaker  of 
cattle  is  likely  to  use  it  in  extravagant 
amounts.  Very  often  animals  shed  their 
hair  following  an  application  of  Ibis  char¬ 
acter,  which  condition  does  not.  prevail 
when  raw  liusoe,|  oil.  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  amount  of  gasoline,  is  used. 
If  the  ani dials  are  badly  infested  with 
lice.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will 
require  more  than  one  treatment  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  of  the  nits.  80  far  1  do  not 
know  of  any  treatment  that  will  destroy 
the  nits,  but  it  is  usually  an  easy  matter 
to  destroy  the  lice  after  they  have  hatched. 

-  F.  C.  M. 
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Guard  Against 
Roughage  Shortage 

A  full  silo  not  only  protects  you 
against  a  poor  hay  crop,  but  insures 
your  cattle  a  fresh,  succulent,  milk- 
producing  roughage  that  will  great¬ 
ly  reduce  your  feed  bills. 

Get  a  Craine  Silo.  The  Craine  is 
the  silo  built  with  triple  walls.  The 
inner  wall  is  of  upright  fitted  staves, 
then  a  wall  of  Silafelt  water  and 
frost-proofing,  and  outside  is  the 
spiral  smooth-finish  Crainelox  cov¬ 
ering — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no  weak 
spots,  but  protection  in  every  inch 
of  space. 

Rain,  juice,  frost,  air— nothing  pene¬ 
trates  the  Craine.  It  is  an  investment 
in  a  PERMANENT  building  that  pays 
you  rich  dividends  every  year,  and 
eliminates  the  need  of  a  new  silo  every 
few  years. 

You  can  rebuild  your  old,  broken-down 
stave  silo  into  a  new,  permanent,  hand¬ 
some  Craine,  and  save  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  silo.  DO  IT. 

Write  today  for  beautifully' 
illustrated  booklet.  Special 
discount  allowed  on  early  orders. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  HO.  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

WALL  SI  LOS 


USE  CARBOLA  in  your  hen  houses  as 
well  as  in  your  stables.  Thousands 
of  expert  poultry  farmers  who  have  used 
it  for  years  would  not  do  without  it. 
Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  disinfectant 
combined  in  powder  form  that  is  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  Applied 
with  brush  or  spray  pump.  Will  not  clog 
sprayer,  and  doesn’t  flake,  blister  'or  peel 
off.  Can  be  applied  to  wood,  brick,  stone, 
cement  or  over  whitewash.  Destroys  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  lice  and  mites  and  helps  pre¬ 
vent  their  development. 

Is  Used  Instead  of 
Whitewash  and  Disinfectants  in 

Stables  Dairies 

Hog  Houses  Cellars 

Poultry  Houses  Outbuildings 

Makes  work  easier  to  do 

Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

Gives  better  results 

Trial  packages . $  .30 

10  pounds  (10  gals.) .  1.25 

20  pounds  (20  gals,  j .  2.50 

50  pounds  (50  gals.) .  5.00 

200  pound  bags. . . . .  18.00 

25 %  extrain  Texas  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States 

Hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  dealers  have 
Carbolu  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct 
— prompt  shipment  by  post  or  express. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

299  Ely  Ave.  Dept.  R  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Market  News  and  Prices 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  ib.,  15e;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20e;  kettle  roasts,  lb„  8  to  14e;  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  22c;  round 
steak,  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30 
to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c ;  roasting 
pigs.  lb..  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  '24c;  pork  loin, 
lb.,  22c;  sliced  ham.  lb.,  30  to  35c :  brisket 
bacon,  lb.,  20c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb..  30c;  rab¬ 
bits.  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  33c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  33c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese  and 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c ;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  36c ; 

Eggs,  extra,  whites  and  browns.  2Sc ; 
duck  eggs,  36c;  milk,  qt.,  Oc;  buttermilk 
and  skimmilk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c; 
butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  45c; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  45c;  edieeae,  cream,  lb,, 
30c  ;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c; 
pimento  cheese,  15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  new 
maple  syrup.  $2  to  $2.50;  new  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  clover  laoney,  card,  23c; 
apples,  bu„  $2.40. 

Beans,  dry,  qt.,  10c;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4e ;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50;  horseradish,  10c;  celery 

hearts,  10c;  lettuce,  large  beads.  10c; 

onions,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.20; 

parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35;  radisLes,  bunch,  5c; 
sumach,  15c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  SOc ; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs. — Gluten,  $2 ;  bran, 
$1.85;  wheat  feed.  $1.90;  middlings, 

$1.95;  cornmeal,  $1.55;  whole  corn.  $1.50; 
hominy,  $1.60;  cracked  corn,  $1.60:  mo¬ 
lasses  feed,  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal.  $2.50; 
oil  meal,  $2.90;  ground  oats,  $1.75. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to 
12e ;  lamb,  Spring,  lb.,  30  to  50c ;  beef, 
lb.,  7  to  Sc ;  veal,  12  to  14c% 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  SOc;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs,  26  to  28c; 
duck  eggs.  40e:  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Apnles,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  beans,  bu..  $3 
to  $3.75:  beets,  bu.  75c  to  $1.10;  cab¬ 
bage.  lb.,  2c;  per  bu..  50  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1  25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.  beads,  75c;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  20  to  25c-  kohl-rabbi,  doz.,  60c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $2.40;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  onions,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$4.75;  green,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
35c  to  $1.20;  per  peck,  40c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  70  to  75c;  turnips,  bu..  35  to  50c. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $21  to  $22 ;  No.  2,  $17 
to  $19  ;  No.  3,  $15  ;  Timothy,  $19  to  $20  ; 
straw,  rye,  $11  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  16c;  dressed  logs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs.  14  to  16c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb„  16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb-.  26  t<>  28c ; 
Springers,  lb.,  26  to  2So ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  IS  to  20c ;  guinea 
fowls.  50  to  60c:  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

Eg"&.  28  to  30c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  38  to  40c. 

Apples,  per  bbl..  Spy,  King  and  Green¬ 
ing.  $8  to  $10;  Baldwin.  $6  to  $8;  per 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  beets,  new,  doz. 
bunches.  $1.75;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50 
to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1.10;  lettuce,  com¬ 
mon.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c:  head  lettuce, 
per  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry.  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30e ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c:  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  50 
to  60c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs  .  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7.50 ;  white  marrow,  $5.50: 
red  kidney.  $7.50:  white  kidney,  $8;  pea, 
$5.50:  yellow  eye.  $0;  imperial.  $6. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  5e ;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c;  horsohules,  each, 
82  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  7c;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
22  to  25c:  unwashed,  medium,  22  to  25c, 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu..  $16.50  to 
$17.50;  medium,  $16  to  $17;  Timothy, 
bu.,  $4.75  to  $5;  Alsike.  bn..  $13  to  $14: 
Alfalfa,  bu..  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

Wheat,  ini..  81.2::  to  $155;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c;  oats,  bu.,  46c; 
rye,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  receipts  are  liberal,  while 
those  of  eggs  are  light.  Dressed  poultry 
demand  is  increasing;  vegetables  are  gen¬ 
erally  quiet. 


RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery.  34  to  40c ; 
dairy,  30  to  35c ;  crocks,  30  to  35c ;  com¬ 
mon,  21  to  26c.  Cheese,  dull  and  easy; 
flats.  22  to  26c;  daisies,  22  to  26c;  long 
horns,  22  to  24c;  liinburgor,  29  to  30c. 
Eggs,  stronger;  hennery,  26  to  30c; 
State  and  'Western  candled,  25  to  27c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firmer ;  turkeys,  45  to 
53c ;  fowl,  22  to  24e ;  chickens.  26  to  34c  ; 
old  roosters,  24  to  25c :  ducks,  32  to  33c ; 
geese,  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  strong; 
fowl,  30  to  34c;  chickens,  24  to  28c;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  35  to  38c ; 
geese,  23  to  26c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  fancy,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
common,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  easy; 
best,  borne  grown,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ; 
seconds,  65c  to  $1 ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $12 
to  $16;  sweets,  Maryland  hamper,  $1,90 
to  $2. 

Du  rrs  and  Perries 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt.,  60  to  _65c ; 
Louisiana,  24-pint  crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

ItEAXS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $10 ; 
marrows,  $0.75  to  $7 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.  Onions,  weak ;  home  grown, 
bu..  $6  to  $6.50;  State  and  Western, 
cwt..  $10  to  $11;  Texas,  crate,  $3,50  to 
$5 ;  Egyptian,  bu.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  and  easy :  asparagus, 
crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2: 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  70c ;  cabbage,  ton.  $20 
to  $30:  Florida,  hamper.  $1.35  to  $1.60; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  California,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  celery.  Florida  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  cucumbers.  Florida  ham¬ 
per.  $4.50  to  $5;  Ohio,  basket,  $3  to 
$3.50;  endive,  California,  bbl..  $4,25  to 
$4.75;  lettuce.  South  Carolina,  hamper, 
$2,50  to  $3 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  basket.  $1 
to  $1.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  80c  to 
$1 ;  peppers,  box.  $4.50  to  $6;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  shallots,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  SOc ;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.40;  squash,  cwt.,  $4  to  $4.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $6:  tur¬ 
nips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

noney,  quiet;  light  comb.  lb..  21  to 
22c ;  dark,  10  to  12c,  Maple  products, 
dull:  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  22c;  svrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Peed 

ITay.  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18 
to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19 ;  rye 
straw,  $18  to  $19;  oats  and  wheat,  $17 
to  $18:  wheat  bran.  ton.  carlot,  firm. 
$27;  middlings.  $24.50;  red  dog,  $34.50, 
cottonseed  meal,  $48.25 ;  oilmeal,  $51 ; 
hominy.  $24.50;  gluten.  $36.55;  oat  feed, 
$10 ;  rye  middlings,  $27.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fanev, 
high-scoring  goods.  39  to  41c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales;  extras.  38c;  extra 
firsts.  37c ;  firsts,  34  to  36c ;  seconds.  32 
to  33c :  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
40  to  41c:  fair  to  good.  31%  to  38%c; 
ladle-packed,  ns  to  quality.  “2.3  to  27c: 
packing  stock,  IS  to  21c;  extra  prints 
jobbing  at  44  to  47c:  some  special  fancy 
brands  higher ;  fair  to  good.  40  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  27%c:  firsts, 
20%c ;  seconds.  23  to  25%e;  Western  ex¬ 
tra  firsts.  27  %c;  firsts.  20%e;  seconds, 
23  to  25 % c ;  Southern  firsts,  25%c:  duck 
eggs,  40  to  43c:  some  very  faucy  stock 
higher;  fancy  selected  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  to  retailers  at  34  to  36c  in  car¬ 
tons,  atul  33  to  35c  loose,  and  fair  to 
good,  28  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.50;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  box.  $2.85  to  $5.75;  oranges, 
box,  Florida,  $3.40  to  $8.90;  strawber¬ 
ries,  Florida,  qt.,  10  to  40e. 

VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
81.90;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  bas¬ 
ket.  No.  1.  $1  to  $1.50;  No.  2.  50  to  75c; 
onions,  Texas,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4.50  j 
cabbage,  South  era.  hamper.  $1  to  $1.35; 
beefs.  Southern,  bunch,  .3  to  5c;  lettuce. 
Southern,  hamper,  50c  to  $2.50;  celery, 
Southern,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4.75. 

Five  Poultry 

Fowls.  30  to  33c;  broilers,  55  to  60c: 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  33c;  chickens.  30  to  40e ; 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  turkeys,  48  to  50e. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy  hay.  No.  2.  $21  to  $22:  No.  3, 
$19  to  $20;  sample,  $16  to  $18;  no  grade. 
$11  to  $16;  clover  mixed,  light,  $21  to 
$21.50;  No,  1.  $19  to  $20.  Straw— No. 
1  straight  rye,  $28  to  $29:  No.  2.  $26  to 
$27 :  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $15.50  to  $16 ; 
No.  2,  $14.50  to  $15. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.75 ;  Spy,  $4  to 
$8 ;  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $6 ;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.35  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $8  to 
$S.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  38c- ;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  36c,  Dairy,  25  to  33c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  31  to  32c ;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  30c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  PEEU 

Spring  bran.  $31  to  $31.75;  middlings, 
$32  to  $38 ;  red  dog,  $41 ;  mixed  feed, 
$34  to  $36:  gluten  feed.  $39.80;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50  to  $55;  linseed  meal,  $58. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  $33  ;  No. 
2.  $28  to  $29 ;  No.  3.  $24  to  $26 ;  clover. 
$26  to  $30.  Straw — Rye,  $37  to  $38 ; 
oat,  $22. 

ONIONS 

Connecticut  Talley,  best,  100  lbs.,  $11 
to  $12. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Green  Mountain,  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c;  fowls,  30 
to  32e;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  doz., 
$7  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.50:  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $3.25 ;  parsnips.  bu„  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  lettuce,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50:  radishes, 
$2  to  $3;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  50c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  140  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  squash,  lb.,  6  to  8c. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are  :  Haddock  4  to  5c  : 
cod.  3  to  4%e;  pollock,  3  to  4c;  cusk,  3 
to  4e. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  13.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  April  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent  fat,  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  (bot¬ 
tled),  and  $1.75  for  Class  1R  (bulk  milk 
to  be  sold  dipped  or  from  which  the 
cream  is  to  be  removed  and  the  skim-milk 
sold  other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk 
form).  The  March  price  for  Class  2 
(milk  for  soft  fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice 
cream  and  plain  condensed),  $1.50.  The 


pool  price  for  February 

was  $1.9’ 

\ 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.38  (S 

.39 

Good  to  choice... 

.34  (S 

.37 

Lower  grades  .... 

.32  (S 

.33 

City  made  . 

.22  0 

.27 

Dairy,  best . 

.36%  0 

.37% 

Common  to  good. 

.30  (S 

.33 

Packing  stock  . 

48  @ 

.23 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  held,  Lev 

.24  (S 

.25 

Average  run . 

.22%  (S 

.23% 

New,  fancy . 

.18%  (S 

.19 

New,  average  run.. 

.17%  0 

.IS 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f'ev 

.38  (S. 

.39 

Medium  to  good-. 

.33  (S 

.37 

Mixed  col’s,  n’by,  best 

.31  (S 

90 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24  0 

.28 

Gathered,  best . 

.30  (S. 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24  (S 

.27 

Duck  eggs  . 

.30  (S 

.45 

Goose  eggs  . .  1.00  0 

1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Jewish  holiday  trade  is  over  at  this 


writiug  and  market 

very  slow. 

Ducks 

much  lower. 

Fowls,  best . 

.28 

0 

.31 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

0 

.27 

Broilers  . 

.40 

(S 

.75 

Roosters  . 

.16 

(S. 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.20 

0 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

0 

.20 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  ...... 

.49 

(S 

.51 

Common  to  good .  . 

.42 

0 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

(S 

.43 

Fair  to  good  . 

.30 

0 

.39 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(S 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.20 

<s 

.25 

Ducks  . . . 

.25 

0. 

.35 

Geese  . 

.15 

0 

.IS 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(S 

10.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.47 

(£? 

.48 

Medium  to  good. . 

.32 

@ 

.45 

FIVE  STOCK 

Calves  in  large  supply  and 

lower. 

Steers  . 

7.75 

(S 

8.50 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

(S. 

5.25 

Cows  . 

2.00 

(S 

3.50 

Calves,  pr’e  v’l,  cwt. 

8.00 

0 

9.00 

Culls  . 

4.00 

(S 

5.00 

nogs  . 

10.  (X) 

0  It  25 

8heep,  100  lbs . 

5.00 

(S 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

12.00 

0 

15.00 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  iu  large  supply  and  lower. 


Calves,  best  . . 

.15 

0 

•  J-G 

Common  to  good . . 

.10 

0 

0 

.14 

Hothouse  lambs,  each 

6.00 

12.00 

Beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 
Medium  . 

6.75 

0 

7.00 

7.00 

0 

7.25 

Pea  . 

6.75 

0 

7^| 

Ited  kidney . 

8.35 

0. 

White  kidney  . 

9.25 

(nM 

A  - 

Yellow  eve  . 

6.50 

FRUITS 

Barreled  apples  in  m 
and  going  mainly  at  p 
noted.  Bnx  stock  lowej 
fancy.  Strawberries  low, 
mold  or  otherwise  damage 
steamer  is  in  from  Argenti 
12  tons  of  grapes  and  a 
plums  and  peaches — not 
market. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 
Ben  Davis  . 

5.00 

4.50 

0 

Spy  . 

6.00 

0 

ll.OiP 

Hubbardston  .... 

5.00 

0 

7.50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

0 

3.75 

Cranberries,  bbl. _ 

30.00 

0 

34.00 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.00 

0. 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.10 

@ 

.30 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new.  bu .  1.50 

0 

2.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

2.00 

0 

2.40 

Chicory,  bbl . 

3.00 

(S 

4.00 

Cabbage,  new.  bu... 

1.25 

0 

1.75 

Cauliflower,  crate... 

.50 

0 

1.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.ID 

0 

3.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.25 

0 

1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

3.50 

Onions.  100  lbs.... 

7.00 

0. 

12.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

5.00 

Radishes,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

.50 

0 

1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

0. 

2.75 

Squash,  new.  bu . . . . 

2.00 

rs 

3.00 

String  beans,  bu - 

1.00 

0 

3.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

0 

1.50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  c’te 

1.25 

0 

2.75 

Watercress,  100  b's. 

2.50 

0 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs.  4.25 

0 

4.50 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

3.50 

4.00 

State.  180  lbs . 

3.50 

0 

3.75 

Florida,  bbl . 

4.50 

(S 

7.50 

Virginia.  2d  crop.  bbl. 

2.50 

0 

2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

8.00 

0 

10.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.75 

0 

3.25 

HAY  AND 
Hav,  Timothv.  No.  1 

STRAW 

30.00  (S 

31.00 

No.  2  . 

28.00 

(S 

29.00 

No.  3  . 

24.00 

0 

26-00 

Shipping  . 

21.00 

(S 

22.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

<S' 

29.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

32.00 

(S 

35.00 

Oat  and  wheat... 

16.00 

0 

18.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New 

York 

. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red... 

..$1, 

No.  1.  Northern.. 

.... 

..  1., 

No.  2,  Durum . 

. 

. .  i.: 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


37 
76 
.46 
1.11 
.77 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.45  to  $.46 

Fair  to  good . 36  to  .40 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores .  .OS 

Bottled.  Grade  A .  .17 

Bottled,  Grade  B .  .14 

Certified  .  .28 

Heavv  cream,  %  pint....  .28 

Cheese,  lb . 30  to  .35 

Eggs — Best  . 46  to  .48 

Fair  to  good.. . 30  to  .45 

Fowls  . 45  to  .50 

Chickens  . .45  to  .55 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to  .04 

Apples,  doz . 50  to  .75 

Onions,  lb . 15  to  .20 

Lettuce,  bead  . 15  to  .25 


Controversy  with  Landlord 

I  leased  two  farms  in  new  York  State 
from  the  same  landlord  by  a  verbal  con¬ 
tract.  When  I  saw  this  man  about  the 
farm,  I  asked  him  how  many  head  of 
cattle  and  other  stock  he  had.  He  said 
only  two  cows.  The  other  farm  is  a  half- 
mile  from  the  one  I  live  on.  I  did  not  go 
down  to  see  it,  taking  hi?  word  for  it. 
When  I  moved  on  the  farm  1  found  out 
that  he  had  eight-  head  of  young  cattle  and 
13  head  of  sheep  down  at  the  other  place. 
He  has  sold  the  wool  and  lambs  from 
these  sheep,  and  I  got.  no  money  from 
them.  He  has  pastured  sheep  and  cattle, 
but  never  paid  me  any  money  for  half  of 
pasture.  These  farms  are  worked  ou 
shares.  Can  I  sue  him  for  the  price  of 
half  of  pasture?  I  expected  to  rent  this 
pasture  out  to  the  neighbors.  J.  n.  c. 

New  York. 

When  you  found  that  your  landlord 
was  not  living  up  to  his  contract  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  stock,  it  would  have 
been  advisable  for  you  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  him  at  once.  You  could  tlieu 
have  told  him  if  he  left  the  stock  you 
would  expect  rent  for  the  pasture,  and 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  to 
recover  than  you  are  now.  Of  course,  you 
can  sue  him  now.  but  the  result,  is  some¬ 
what  problematical.  You  had  better  con¬ 
sider  carefully  whether  there  is  any 
money  to  be  made  by  the  lawsuit  before 
you  commence  action.  n.  t. 
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Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  22,  1922 


325  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR ! 

148  Egfgfs  In  148  Days 
Layers  at  113  Days  Old 

Are  some  of  the  World*  Laying 
Records  of  Parks’ 
Barred  Plymouth  Rooks 

Bred  for  eggs  since  1889.  Ekk  and 
Chick  CJir.Pree, Large  Gen.  Cat.  25c 

J.  W.  PARKS, lot  Y  Altoona.  Pa. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

_Hold  all  ItockB  record*  at  Stores.  Also  high  aver- 
iover  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  ages  par 
“  jlondid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed' 
latching  eggs.  Nine  yean'  trupneuing.  No 
“  FRANCAIS.  Waithampton  lieach,  N,Y. 


Led  all  Rocks  at 
Storrs  Contest 


Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 
.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
FARM  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


rain  Barred  Rocks 

s  from  three  trap-nested  pens, 
on  egg  record!  and  "  Standard  "  re- 
Detailed  circular  free. 

ER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock.  Maryland 

life  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  egg*  per 
bird  at.  Storrs.  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  S.  UHADFOltD 
ALLl'N,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass, 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Park's  bred-to  lay  strain.  Hatching  ogg*.  <43.00 
per  15s  BIO  per  100.  0.  EVERUI  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  diarrhea,  lfi  (or  tit  j 

#10  per  100.  breeding  hens,  heavy  layers  of  escollout 
blood  lines  010  PICK**!)  FARM,  B»  ZB,  Canned  Jusnlinu,  Mm. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chick*  and  Hatching  Kggfl.  J  TK0PEAN0,  Spin  rawbiuli,  Fl.r 


D  nnorn  Df\ru  C  Baby  Cliloks  and  Hutching 
Dnt\l\L.U  lU/LfiJ  Kggti,  SOO-eggetrain.  Cooker- 

•U  for  side,  MARVEL  N0MEITCA0  FARM,  tl»org#t«wo,  ll-lownm 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  heavy  -laying -how  strain.  None  better,  t'lr- 
cular  free.  I  II  ho.  I..  f-OOLK,  IKcWItt,  New  York 


S.  G.  Reds  and  White  Rocks— Egg*  for  Hatching 

from  winners  of  three  good  shows.  OS,  f  K  and  #IO  per  IB. 

Mrs.  FROST  LAYTON  Oyster  Huy.  N.  Y. 


S EARLES’ Tn.pnc.n  d  BARKER  ROCKS.  Eggs, 
Chicks.  Catalog  flee  ARTHUR  L.  SEARIU,  Oo«H.  Millard.  H.  H 


HATCHING  E3GG8SS 

nested  S  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Vihart'n  231  to  889-egg 
strain.  $10  per  100-  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Elizsvills.  N  Y. 


IVHAHOGANY  R.EDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Rods; 
breeders  selected  many  year*  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks,  EGOS.  S3  for  15;  SB  for  50;  $15 
for  100.  Breading  and  exhibition  ntorlt.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Gircnla. .  B.  QUACKENBU3H.  Osticn.  Cann.  Bo«  BOO 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

AND  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  for  standard  requirement!!  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Kegs,  S2 per  15;  SlOperlOO  Breeding  etock 
for  sale.  KH  TAY INN Y  POULTRY  fARM.  Bo*  79,  Union.  N  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert’s  great  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggt,  02.50 
per  15;  WHO  per  100.  0.  EVERETT  JONES.  Htllsdsls,  N.Y. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 

Kgge  from  Brod-to-lsy  Jtluo  Klhbon  winners,  99  per  15 ; 
910  per  100.  OA  i  AI,t*A  rUCLTIII  PAHM.R.  D..O.Uy»t.arr,  I'e. 


3,000  Leghorn  Pullets 

now  ready  for  you  at  $1.25 


Twelve  weeks  old  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
from  our  Rosemont  hardy,  pure-bred, 
heavy-laying  stock.  Raise  them  for 
profitable  early  Fall  layers.  Act  quick. 


GET  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  FREE 


All  about  the  eleven  noted  Rosemont 
breeds  and  Rosemont  practical  methods 
of  breeding  and  hatching.  Illustrated. 

Send  postal  today 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4.  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  w.  Leghorn ft 


PUREBRED, 
strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock,  certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.Y. 


Long  Island  Hatcheries,,, 


Rock*,  Heils,  Leghorns,  Ml  norms.  Light  Brahmas,  White 
l'ckin  Duckling*. 

We  N|>e<-inlize  In  Mnrcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Pitruel  Host  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Be  fit  Arrivnl 
tiuttreatced.  Send  for  Catalog  end  1‘rlccs. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHKK11CS,  Inc. 
Rockville  Center,  1,.  I. 


nitty  First  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  hied  to  lay  from  breed¬ 
ers  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities, 
aizo  and  thrift,  Wo  know  the  quality  of 
our  8.  C-  W.  Leghorns,  B.  1’.  Hocks,  H. 
(J.  R.  I.  Reds,  end  W.  Wyandotte*  will 
plcaseyon.Send for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Bo*  184.  LstnWlrill..,  N.  J. 

baby^chT  X  s 

at.  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
no  teed.  Barred  liocks,  R.  I.  Red*,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Mlooresj.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  (ASM 

J.  M.  MiXKI  V,  Prop.  M«tll,l«r>lll*,  Pe. 

BROILERS  . #11  per  100 

I  C.  W,  BR,  LEGHORN..  13  par  1110 
PUIPIf  HOCK  1  5  per  100 

vn  I  VfK  reds  AND  MINORCA*.  .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  Mil)  and  1,000  lot*.  100%  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACK  R.  2  McAllatervtlle,  Ha. 


For  Salo -HATCHING  EGGS 

Rhode  iMliind  Reds  and  H.  c  White  Leghorn*.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  egg*  t  r  UIIIOIII.  Uphir  rsrm.  rurshsis.  H.  V. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  hen vy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  oertttied  untie*.  SOI  WELL  C0U.  !tlilu*t>*ok,  It,  T. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  280  egg  'train.  Eggs,  #9  tier  100.  Baby 
chick*,  #*25  pur  100.  Discount  on  quantities  or  each 

ANNA  M.  JONES  •  Crsryvllle.  New  York 


SP  Bode  Pull®1  records  of  over  lMi  egg*  In  0  mouth*. 

.11.  ULUS  Heue  examined  and  Individual*  tested  eaeh 
year  by  Cornell  University,  Cockerel*  and  egg*  fur  sale. 
Circular,  1..  Arthur  Micldon,  Hauls  7,  Raw  ego,  N.  V. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

0  II  I  C  K  H 

25-911)  50— tgJ.bO)  lOO-gtOt  5UU  9f?£»)  1,000-9885. 
Order  direct  or  Bend  for  circular.  *5  p.  o.  depoidl  book* 
your  order.  They  are  going  foal  at  those  price*. 

J.  M.  UUtiHEW  .  II . Ilf  on  hijiiure,  N.  J, 


JERSEY  BLACKOIANTS 

America's  Brenner  heavy  weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er*;  Heavy  layer*:  Yellow  *kiu.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  ana  Price  List.  c.  M.page  a  sons.  Isi  ttl  Isimir,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Have  bred  the  Block  Glume  for  twenty  years  and  tied 
they  make  Ntrotig  healthy  chicken*  and  large  capon* 
for  the  market.  Hatching  egg*,  96  per  15. 

Hu.  HUGH  LE  JAMIJKK  r  o  lull  Rohdkktowh,  N.  J. 


BREEDING  GAME  BIRDS  riHRfc 

I'LACK  YOlllt  ORDERS  NOW  FOR 

ltingnerk  Phsosants.  ...  . 48,00  pet  pidr 

Kingneek  Phessatit*'  Egg*. . 420.00  per  100 «  4  '. he  per  netting 
Andiernl  Ptieasuntn'  Eggs  ......  .....  8, 00  per  setting 

Holden  l'huuHiinlH  Eggs .  .....  8, IK)  per  Bi  tting 

Silver  Ptieiuuint*' EgKB..  . .  0,00  per  setting 

Wild  Mallard  Duck* .  8.00  per  netting 

All  UK0U  from  liugc,  healthy  birds.  Cash  with  ordut . 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM.  Well*  Depot,  Me. 

A.  E.  OUEl.t.RlTE,  blunder  of  Plinssfintn  Duck*—  Wild  Tuvkuya 
— Koxeu  Mink— Racoon 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$4.20‘per  15;  $25  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PEASANTRY  •  Spconk.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Ring  Heck  Pheasants  frol,“Te3aUbry 

and  vigorous  stock, ’$10  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasant*,  limited  number, 
ouly  $10  each.  October  delivery,  Bird*  pinioned  on 
request  No  egg*  this  season.  10  per  cent,  duposit 
on  all  older*.  SHOT  TAIRACRES  ESTATE.  Hsyporl,  N  Y. 


CHIX  IX  cts. 

S.  0.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  13c.  Barr  Rock*. 
15c.  S.  0.  U.  I.  Red*.  — c.  Black  Minorca*,  IBc. 
Broilers,  Ifceec-h.  special  price*  on  500  url.ooo  lot*. 
Ordor  direct  from  tin*  ndv.  Safe  delivery  gunrnu- 
tood.  J.  N.NACK,  McA llstorvillo,  I'h,  R  No. 5 


CHICKS  11  cents 

8.  C  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  HOCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price*, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


Pittsfield  Pure-Bred  §7*  Chicks 

Annual  price  reduction  begins  May  1st.  Five  Pop¬ 
ular  Breed*— Rooks,  S-  Red*.  S. W.  Leghorn*, 
White  Wyandotte*.  No  money  until  just  before 
shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Mein  Street  -  Holllaton,  Meee. 


BIG,  STURDY  OHIOKS 

We  are  sure  of  our  chicks  because  wn  know  nil  about  our 
Itim  diug  htuck.  Ringlet  Ituok*.  Mmllti'a  Wyandotte*, 
quality  H.  C.  Heel*.  Eglantine  Lngborna,  lOosi,  Xleltvary. 
Catalogue  Free,  SUNItr  SIDE  foul  t*r  FARM.  t'npi»>  mil,  8.  I. 


D  A  D  V  Itoeclnwu  chick*  arc  full  of  pep  mid  vigor.  Id 
DnD  1  vurletlsa.  Older  your*  today  and  be  convinced, 
rniplfo  Price*  and  leaflet  on  request.  ROSELAWN 
UULAJ  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  Ottivllle,  Pa. 


duality  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Price  !(><■  up.  Circular  Free.  UOYil,  r  aiiihn,  |i*rgny,  r». 


of-frew  range  bird*.  Prices 
low.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
ED  -  Telford,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs 

Catalog  free.  U.  H.  FK1 


UATPUINfi  WhR*  m.d  r.  b»ck.  r.  c. 

I  ■  ■  1 1  r§  \3I  KimJh  AM. I  W,  Wy/in<loit«N 

|2.r>0  for  H  *J  ttl  II  u  of  15. 

A.  o  WALTZ.  Prop. 

rtli  To 


EGGS 

THE  RtfUARK  OP.il.  R.  r.  0  II  North  feaewende,  It.  Y. 

a.  -  1  rob  MAY-  Leg.,  W.  and  ftO  and  4«5. 
I  ,nirK ^  H.  Red*.  91*.  W  R„  9SO.  Mixed,  fin  per 

VlltVlkU  juo.  M*rut  WMItt  UCiHONN  runt*.  Ull.nl.  re 

Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  Reds  and  Leghorns 

Hatching  egg*  and  Rrahraa  pit  II  eta.  Heavy  laying 
strain*.  Prleesright.  J  N  *uimn*mmin.  a*.  J.  tmiili.  Mill.,  N  J 

D.L.,  (V|-S_|,_Kulp  Strain  8.  U.  Wiilte  t.ugliorn*. 

ftaDV  LnlCKS  per  UK),  Parcel  Puat  Paid. 

J  FNANK  HUM  N.w  WiihlHgli*.  0I>,« 

BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  t<>  lay 

h train.  Send  for  price  list.  K.  H  I  TO  11,  l’rop., 
Boxwoud  Poultry  Farm,  Laurel,  Dulawaro 


THE  HENYARD 


Ration  for  Young  Chicks 

Will  you  Kiv<>  mo  h  Rood  ration  (dry 
mash)  to  bo  Cod  to  White  Leghorn  chicks 
after  they  are  a  week  old,  mid  how  long 
to  feed  same?  I  know  Hint  poultry  men 
have  ration  after  they  ape  one  week  old, 
which  Huey  give  them  upi  to  three  weeks, 
and  after  three  weeks  they  change  it 
again.  How  do  yon  dilute  the  semi-solid 
buttermilk?  j.  p. 

New  Jersey, 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  change  the  ration 
quite  as  often  as  you  suggest;  in  fact, 
some  people  are  too  fussy  about  trying  to 
suit  feeds  In  ages.  A  good  mash  mixture 
for  baby  chicks  may  be  made  after  the 
Cornell  formula,  viz. ;  2  lbs.  wheat  bran 
and  1  lb.  each  of  wheat  middlings  (flour 
middlings) .  cornmenl.  sifted  ground  oats 
and  sifted  meat  scrap.  The  object  of 
sifting  for  the  very  small  chicks  is  to  re¬ 
move  coarse  bulls  from  the  ground  oats 
ami  large  pieces  from  the  meat  scrap. 
After  tlu-  chicks  are  about  six  weeks  old 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  gift  these  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  mash.  You  may  feed  this 
ninsh  up  to  three  months  of  age.  and  then 
change  to  file  regular  laying  ration,  which 
the  fowls  may  have  until  they  die  of  old 
age.  This  consists  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  cornmenl,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  and  beef  scrap; 

lbs.  of  line  salt  may  be  added  to  this  in 
50O-lb  lots.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  may 
lie  diluted  “to  taste.”  exact  proportions 
being  immaterial.  One  part  buttermilk 
to  seven  of  water  is  supposed  to  give  a 
mixture  similar  to  the  original  butter¬ 
milk  before  it  was  evaporated,  m.  n.  u. 


Heating  Hover  and  Brooder  House 

T  have  a  100-chick  Imt-wnter  brooder, 
bill  no  brooder  house.  Would  you  inform 
me  how  to  make  one?  It  is  a  galvanized 
brooder ;  the  hover  is  2  ft.  square.  The 
hot  water  circulates  in  the  top;  the  hover 
is  connected  to  the  boiler  by  two  short 
pipes  about  8  in.  long.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  through  a  partition  with  the 
boiler  and  lamp  on  one  side  and  hover  on 
the  other.  The  boiler  and  lamp  were 
placed  in  Ihe  small  galvanized  box  and 
this  was  placed  outside  of  the  building 
where  the  wind  swept  over  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  bad  enough  protection,  o.  L.  II. 

Olierry  Valley,  N.  Y, 

Such  brooder  heaters  as  you  describe 
are  ordinarily  attached  to  a  brooder  house 
of  any  size  and  work  fairly  well  for  a 
small  number  of  chickens,  from  50  to  75. 
They  fire  not  intended  to  heat  the  whole 
building,  but  rather  to  furnish  warmth 
beneath  the  hover  for  sneli  chicks  as  can 
find  room  there.  Very  likely  the  trouble 
with  this  heater  lay  in  the  fact  that,  it 
was  given  no  cover  and  was  expected  to 
warm  the  building  In  which  it  was  placed. 

Make  a  board  cover  out  of  matched 
stuff  of  a  size  sufficient  to  extend  about 
0  in.  beyond  the  edges  of  the  galvanized 
hot  wafer  Chamber,  or  about  2  ft.  square. 
1’lnee  this  over  the  hot  water  tank  and 
several  inches  above  it.  This  cover  may 
lie  supported  upon  four  logs  or  hinged 
to  I  lie  side  of  the  brooder  house,  with 
supporting  legs  upon  the  opposite  side. 
Then  make  a  curtain  of  cloth  or  oil¬ 
cloth  that,  when  tacked  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  will  reach  nearly  to  the  floor. 
Cut  slits  in  this  curtain  so  that  the 
chicks  may  go  beneath  it  and  gel  the 
warmth  from  the  hot  water  tank.  Your 
brooder  heater  may  thru  he  used  in  any 
sized  building  that  you  have,  the  lamp 
being  placed  outside,  as  you  describe. 

M.  u.  t>. 


A  House  for  1,000  Layers 

T  would  like  advice  on  building  a  coop 
for  Winter  layers.  We  are  going  to  keep 
about  1 ,0< K)  pullets  over  Winter.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  keep  that  number  in  one 
large  coop,  or  have  .several  smaller  ones? 
What  would  be  your  plans  for  either? 
We  sire  going  to  raise  White  Wyandott.es. 
Michigan.  j.tlj. 

One  thousand  <>r  more  laying  fowls  are 
frequently  kept,  in  one  building,  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor  in  curing  for  si  flock  of  that 
size  instead  iff  several  small  flocks  aggre¬ 
gating  an  equal  number  of  fowls  being 
considered  to  counterbalance  any  advan¬ 
tage  Unit  smaller  (locks  might  give.  I 
should  build  a  bouse  at  least  20  ft,  deep 
and  long  enough  io  give  each  fowl  from  ” 
to  1  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  each.  A  height 
of  0  ft.  in  front,  and  5  ft.  in  the  rear 
would  he  suitable,  with  rafters  of  unequal 
length,  the  shorter  ones  in  front.  It 
should  face  the  southeast  and  the  win¬ 
dows  in  front  should  extend  from  near 
the  floor  to  the  plate,  to  permit,  unob¬ 
structed  entrance  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Am¬ 
ple  ventilation  should  be  provided,  either 
through  windows  that  can  be  opened, 
preferably  dropped  back  at  the  top,  or 
wire-guarded  open  spaces  between  win¬ 
dows.  or  both.  Concrete  makes  the  most, 
sjit isfiictory  floor.  Before  building  upon 
BU<*h  a  large  scale,  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
visit  one  or  more  successful  poultry 
plants  in  your  vicinity  and  note  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  houses  used,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  I 
should  also  write  the  poultry  departments 
of  Hie  agricultural  experiment  stations  at 
Iihnon,  N.  Y.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Miners,  Conn.,  and  Orono,  Me.,  and  ask 
for  llieir  published  plans  for  poultry 
houses.  We  shall  be  glad  also  to  give  any 
advice  desired  as  to  details  in  construct 
tion.  m.  b.  n. 


Direct  from 


Producer 


No  one  handles  Kerr 
Chicks  except  the  pro¬ 
ducers — ourselves — and 
the  buyer — yourself. 
The  chicks  are  sheltered 
from  ills  and  chills.  The 
first  meal  they  get  is  the 
one  you  give  them. 

They  are  carefully  bred. 
The  flocks  that  produce 
the  eggs  for  our  chickery 
are  culled — and  culled 
again.  Every  hen  is  a 
heavy  layer,  and  of  good 
breed  type,  in  good 
condition.  They  run  in 
small  flocks  on  farms. 
They  are  fine  specimens 
of  vigor  and  health. 

Safe  delivery  is  guaranteed. 
Every  chick  will  reach  you 
alive  and  healthy,  or  be  re¬ 
placed  by  us  or  your  money 
refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST.  We  sell 
all  popular  breeds  at  low 
prices  and  have  listed  them 
in  a  catalog  every  poultry 
raiser  ought  to  have.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  one. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


B«x  0,  Frcnchtawn,  N.  J. 
Bex  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHEAP  STOCK  is  donr  at  any  price. 
Wood  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them  is  the  kind  with 
which  you  can  make  the  #  S  next  Full 
and  Winter. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

liavt  been  bred  for  year*  a*  a  money-making 
strain.  All  our  breeder*  have  been  State 
teRtud  for  White  diarrhea.  That  moan* 
roal  Chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famouu 

GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 

will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
you  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  be  sure  of 
delivery. 


PRICES  TO  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more .  28c 

1000  or  more.. . .  37c 

The  same  uirnin.  Grade  B: 

100  or  more .  35c 

1  1000  or  more . 34c 


PRICES  AFTER  MAY 

15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  f'hlek*: 

Kill  or  more . 

...  30c 

1000  or  more . 

The  name  Strain,  Grade  B; 

...  11*c 

...  18c 

lOOn  or  more . 

...  17o 

1  1 

HO.Pnge  TI1nstntt9d  Catalog  FREE. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  For«»t  Str®9t,  Methuen,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  and  CERTIFIED 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Keipstored  on  both  siro  and  dam  sido,  50c  each,  lim¬ 
ited  number. Registered  on  *iro  Rideouly, $20 hundred. 
Vigorous,  three-year-old  heuu  of  heavy  type,  mated, 
to  lively  6-ponnd  cockorels,  $20  huodrod,  Chick* 
from  early  hatched  pullnts,  $16  hundred.  No  Unlit* 
used.  K.  J,  WADE,  155B  lake  SI..  Dent.  2.  Ilmira,  N.Y 


Jersey  Black  Giants  Slam! 

bird*  hied  to  cockerel  exhibited  l>v  Murcy  farm* at  the 
Harden.  ®t>  per  15  ecfS.  S.  II.  H08IIK.il,  iw.lll.hl,  N.  J. 


Hose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  liu?  tliiuouirlilMcds. 

4-  50  pur  lb,  delivered.  UUU8U  A  604,  Mlituu,  Yoriaeul 


•P*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


593 


COLUMBIAN 

WYANDOTTES 

S.  I  NEWTON  104  East  High 


Winner*  at  M  ftdiioo 
Square,  State  fair.  ato. 
Groat,  layi>r»  EggB,$5  for 
ll>;  $8  for  30,  prepaid. 

St.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  V. 


THE  HENYARD 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Cleaning  Incubator 

Having  bought  a  second-hand  incu¬ 
bator,  I  found  on  getting  it  home  that,  it 
smells  very  musty,  and  would  like  to  dis¬ 
infect  it,  using  formaldehyde  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  but  do  not.  know  just  bow  to 
go  at  it.  It  is  ini  my  cellar,  b.  n.  p. 

New  York. 

Soap  and  water,  sun  and,  air,  will  do 
more  for  this  incubator  than  fumigation 
can.  Open  it  up  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  scrub  the  interior  out  with  hot 
soapsuds,  removing  all  dirt.  Clean  trays 
in  the  same.  way.  Then  dry  it.  out,  in 
••he  open  air.  The  cleaning  can,  of  course, 
bo  dome  in  the  cellar,  but  the  outside  air 
writ  be  found  superior  fnr  disinfecting 
purposes.  If  chemical  disinfectants  after 
thorough  cleaning  will  make  you  feel  that 
a  better  job  has  been  done,  you  can  finish 
up  with  it  one  .>,0(10  corrosive  sublimate 
solution,  getting  some  little  tablets  from 
your  druggist  or  doctor,  one  of  whieli 
added  to  five  pints  of  water  will  make  a 
solution  of  desired  strength  (remember 
that  you  are  handling  a  poison).  Or,  if 
you  wish  to  fumigate  after  cleaning — 
don’t  try  to  fumigate  dirt;  it  is  easier  to 
disinfect  it  with  elbow  grease — put.  sev¬ 
eral  tablespoon  fills  of  sulphur  upon  a  tin 
plate  in  a  little  heap,  set  the  plate  upon 
the  floor  of  your  incubator,  turu  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  alcohol  upon  it  and  touch  a 
match  to  the  moistened  sulphur.  It  will 
blaze  up  an  inch  or  two  at  first,  so  don’t 
have  any  inflammable  material  immedi¬ 
ately  above  it.  A  good,  housewifely  job 
oL  senibbiug  will  make  other  disinfection 
unnecessary,  however,  and  I  see  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  fumigating.  M.  B.  r>. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  or  the  highest  record 
stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  rungo  bred.  Males,  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs  fm  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

K.  E.  LEWIS  .  Apalachiu,  N.  ¥. 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hotel)  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  Irom  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  cntnlogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 


QUALITY 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Hcgnl.n„reB8Rtock  Direct.  Eggs,  $1.75 
— ifi  *51 — 100.  From  A  No.  I  heavy  laying  ntooir.  Or¬ 
der  now.  shipped  when  wanted.  R.  HILL,  Scntca  Falla,  N.  » 


Profit  Pay 


* »  •  jvt  ujt  wNituuy.iti;,  uiru  juu|;e  iui 

where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHFRY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


—worthy  always  of  their  QUALITY 
name.  Ideal  for  early  broilers — 
they  grow  so  quickly.  Pullets 
lay  sooner  being  from  Hillpot 
Record  Layers.  Well-bred,  well- 
hatched,  healthy  and  rugged, 
it’s  their  habit  to  pay. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Early  chicks  pay  beat.  Send 
today  for  catalog  and  price  list. 
Chicks  sent  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  any¬ 
where  within  1200  miles. 

j£&.  W.  F.  HILLPOT 

. — Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  fren-rnngo  stock.  Winter  Layers.  $3  and  ss  per 
■citing  or  15.  Its  per  100,  Mri.  FRANK  E.  MARTIN.  Hatllcld,  Pi. 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 


»iiver  u  a  m  pines 

Eggs  from  hen-hatched  free  range,  heavy  laying  beau¬ 
ties.  **  fori;,.  Mscl’HLKSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Write  for  circular  with  prices  and  offi 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES,  N.  V. 


EGGS  TURKEY  BLBRokzE 

SOc  each.  Baltin  Ducks,  SI. SO  per  15.  Pearl 
Guineas,  #1.25  per  15,  Toulouse  Geese.  50c  each. 

BROOK  WOOD  FARM  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca 

BABY  CHICKS 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


Our  breeding  rUh-.U  n’noli  the  lop  notith  In  *!/«>, 
nhiipe,  type,  vitfor  i.ml  all  In  eoiuuxtmit  heavy 

laying  throughout  thr  Each  pen  of  breeder* 

headed  by  pedigreed  umle*  Place  your  order  at 
once  to  nee urc 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  Pullets  ,uifvPllry 

Price*  rensunahln.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS.  Send  for  circular. 

CORKHILL  FARMS 

Lanesbofo,  Mass.  R.  F.  D. 


Pape  ami  Northnip  strain.  Bred  for  > 
rgg  production  from  strong,  healthy,  vlg 
hens  on  free  range.  Nothing  lmt  Mini 
Now  In  inking  orders  for  May  2Nih  and 
deliveries.  All  sold  out  on  chicks  for  i 
cry  previous  to  May  28th.  Hatching  eg* 
any  lime,  carefully  selected,  highly  viti 
and  as  fertile  aa  is  possible  to  produce.  I 
right  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FARM 
R.  L.  SHOEMAKER, 

Bluff  Point,  Yatos  County,  New  York 


Impaction  of  Crop 

My  hens  get  a  big  crop.  It  grows  un¬ 
til  it  hangs  down,  almost  touching  the 
ground.  I  have  lost  several  from  it.  I 
think  we  feed  too  niueh.  but  you  can’t 
make  my  man  think  so.  Please  tell  me 
if  you  think  it  is  a  disease  or  overfeeding, 
and  what  can  he  done.  a  n  k 

New  York. 

The  crops  of  liens  become  enlarged 
through  eating  indigestible  substances, 
like  feathers,  dead  grass,  etc.,  and.  if  this 
diet  is  continued,  the  walls  of  that  organ 
may  become  paralyzed  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  contract  to  natural  dimensions  again. 
It  is  quite  often  possible  to  empty  the 
distended  and  impacted  crop  by  adminis¬ 
tering  a  little  oil  and  then  gently  manipu¬ 
lating  the  mass  from  the  outside  and 
causing  it  to  jiass  on  or  to  be  regurgitat¬ 
ed.  If  this  is  impossible,  a  short  slit 
may  be  made  through  the  skiu  over  the 
crops  and  its  contents  removed,  after 
which  the  walls  of  the  crop  should  he 
sewed  together  by  taking  several  separate 
stitches  with  sewing  silk  ami  then  the 
overlying  skin  should  receive  the  same 
treatment.  After  such  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  the  fowl  should  be  kept,  bv  herself 

n  ^  .1  l1  .  .1  _  e  v  /.  1  *  _ 


Tiffany's  Superior 


F*  P  rO  (  Mammoth  IV  it  in  ]  I 
kl.lA  C.ml.lRom-,.  II  II 
lavJUvJ  I  Indian  ft un tier ) 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  I.  J« 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  ? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

i  “  With  the  Lay  Bred  in  Them  "  A 
V-~"- Send  for  free  catalog  / 


ANDIE'S 


Eggs  and  Drakes 
Brick  List  Free. 

r&ROEE'*  PEKIN*,  blip,  M.T. 


PERFECT 

EKLN 


MUSCOVY  Duck  Eggs 

C.  DBYSDALE  BLACK  -  SOME1 


3  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  have  high  egg-production  bred  in 
them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

RAISED  ON  FREE  RANGE  UNDER  EXPERT  CATtE 
$2.00  Each 
Delivery  from  <lt  to  sth  of  Mu  y 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


HATCH  ING°EGGS  PEKIN  0UCKLIN6! 

BEAU  AH  DOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Bag  Harbor,  last  l.i.i*,  n.Y 


After  May  11  all  our  8.  C.  Whits  Leghorn  chicks,  |1T  per 
100.  Prepaid.  Same  quality,  same  curs.  Circular. 

BUHCALOW  POULTRY  FARM  C.  N.  CHANDLER,  hi). 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  Ftiisi— Flsissksri  (21 


UK  8AI.K—  (V  kite  Wosvsry  Puck  Errs,  Two  Dollar* 
per  sett  lug.  A.  HUlltllTK  CusMstUU,  Pa.  R*y|*  2 


AND  HATCHING  EGG 8 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Cortllied  Brooding  Stock, 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


Penciled  Runner  Ducks  -E*gB 


from 

icn  containing  1st  duck  and  lit  ilrakc  at  the  Garden, 
922.  Very  flue.  *4  for  10.  MscfMENSNN  rtRM.MiiiisttsS.  N.  4. 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
pi  Ires.  Good  service.  Price .  #  l per  loo.  Parcels  post 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guarani  red.  Order  now. 

n'rlts  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMKK  .  MUI  die  port,  N.  Y. 


Pure  While  Indian  Rnnner  Drake 

from  heavy  luring  strain.  S4  Egg*.  S2  40  a  setting. 
3  settings,  SB.  25  Lhickling*.  S9  100  Ducklings.  S34. 
Sate  dnlivei y  guaranteed.  C  J.  YODER.  Brsalsville,  Md. 


ForSale-Pekin  Duck  Eggs  fl04™  ‘0™I£rted 

FRANK  PERKINS,  Ocean  View  Farm,  Newburyport.  Mass. 


White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

."Ulr-  1'.,.  ......... _ ,..1  i.sr.. 


50c  each,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  hatching 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early, 

George  K,  Unwell  Spruce  Farm  Howells,  N.Y 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  White  Eggs 


Write  for  pricoa.  John  Helming,  Clyde,  n7  Y 


L  *3 m  having;  some  trouble  in  liiitphinp 
chicks.  Out  of  120  fertile  eggs  in  !m  oil 
incubator  that  has  been  changed  over  to 
electric  pad  heat,  1  got  out.  -15  chicks, 
and  upon  examination  of  the  remaining 
eggs  I  found  a  big  proportion  that  had  a 
cluck  that  had  died  at  about  the  time  it 
should  have  hatched.  Also  some  that 
Picked  a  hole  in  the  shell  and  died.  What 
do  you  think  the  trouble  could  be,  low 
vitality  or  too  dry?  Would  yon  advise 
me  to  buy  a  moisture  meter.  f.  j.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  question  why  so  many  chicks  reach 
full  development  within  the  shell  but  fail 
to  emerge  is  one  that  will  be  asked  many 
times  within  the  next  few  months,  and  it 
will  probably  pay  to  keep  this  reply 
standing.  The  correct  answer  is.  no  one 
knows.  There  are  probably  many  rea¬ 
sons.  and  no  one  that  applies  to  nil  cases. 
Improper  methods  of  incubation  will 
doubtless  explain  some  cases,  but  there 
are  others  in  which  every  known  precau¬ 
tion  to  have  condition*  of  hatching  right 
is  observed,  and  yet  a  large  proportion  of 
the  chicks  never  break  the  shell.  My 


Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale  W 

vaeh  ;  >4  a«  per  retting  of  10.  11.  OOLU,  Uo.lj*,  L.  I..  N.T. 


B.C. Rhode  Island  Redss 

Bred  for  standard  requirements  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Eggs.  S2per  15;  SID  per  100.  Breediugstock 
for  sale.  KJtlAtINNY  PDUITRV  FARM.  Box  79.  Union.  N  J 


Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  For  Sale 

......  ..  50c  each:  ten,*M..»0 

SAUL!  FALLS  FARMS  •  Uranian.  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  Marching  F.ggs 
runnohlon  strain,  *1.50  amt  uj>  per  15.  AU.»  stuck 
VERBAN  S  POULTRY  FARM  -Westerly,  H.  I. 


onlouae  Oeeae.  F.ggs  from  floe  targe  Girds,  So*  each 
MaoPHERSON  FARM  Millington,  R.  J. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  b£d  pim£ 

till  ed  eipck.  M.r  T.  N.  SMI! H,  N.  F.  0,  I,  Mop, will  Jmctioa.  N.  y. 

Horning’s  140-Egg  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Eggs  $H.S0  and  $10  pair  dozen,  f  LANA  NOtNING,  Q«i|o,  R.  y. 


I  am  Offering  Eggs  and  Young  Stock 

direct  from  my  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Egg  laying  eon- 
le^t  from  birds  with  pullet  record*  of  2»0  to  253. 
Limited  supply.  S.  F.  Kitzer,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


Giant*.  Choice  dock  Fertile  eggs  ren- 
.  OM  1‘TO.N ,  21  North  (in.  1‘iliu nw.rnu, Fa. 

f^hiy  W-  or  brown  Leghorn,  Ilnrr* 
v a  ii i a  ,  Uncle  and  broiler-  Price  list 
IUM1DLK  lUnilKHY,  |>u,i  Trnirion,  l‘». 


H.  O.  Hill  ok  Chick*.  Mov,  20o  each:  SIH  )M.r  100 

I.  Hogan  te*t,  *Ae  oa.  Mis, L.  J.  MtRKIUt.lliss.R.  l’. 

k  Rhode  laluml  Red*.  Kggp,  AC  pop  IS, 
*  postpaid.  HINT  P0UITR*  FAIM.  hoptaq,  N,  y. 


White  HollandTurkey  Eggs 

Tame,  do  not  wundcr.  Mrs.  F.  »- 


JpCc  cacti.  B  i 
Farm  Strain 


lO-Wks.-Old  PULLETS  SSSiVsf Julia 

S  C.W.  Loghoni*.  200—  #  1 .50  eacti  No  brooder* 
needed.  I ,a y  higli  priced  anrnmer  eggs. 

FAIRFIELD  P0UL1RV  FARM.  Bio  Piece  Read,  Fairfield.  N.  J 


ANTED  Itlnrk  Minor,-*  anil  Pljinuutli  llnrk 

Bullet*.  Stale  price.  +FIUI1T,  (lr«*ltn 


Light.  Rrahinu  F.gg*  Setting,  *S  y  W»_A«  ;  100-  Ato. 
HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM  -  NoitPOLK,  COxx. 

PARKS  Barred  Rot-k  II  u  i  e  h  I  n  g  Fgg*.  Cheap. 
Range.  ItRIHA  CU00EBACK,  ll-n..,. i  Si,.  Sk»«r*trl.  ..  V. 


WINNERS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 


Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 


CHIXandDUX 


?  Af*.C  fj  /J  "  bite  1.  e  g  h  v  r  n  *.  Wo  have 

'-e  U  \J  Ut  *J  added  yearly  -luce  1912  stock  from 
Intel  national  egg  laying  winners  and  record  brooking 
hens.  AIko  sotmand  daughters  of  greatest  prize  winners. 
Cockerels.  Kggs,  ARRQWHCAll  FARM,  ChiHalUs.illc,  Vir|lni* 


ANY  KINO  ANY  QUANTITY 

TRIMMAL  S  28!)- 201  Wesl  Main  KOCIIESTEB.  N.Y. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas 

Eggs  that  w  ill  hatch.  S?  50  for  15.  postpaid.  Chick 
Marking  I’uuchn*.  25c.  Circulars  Preo 

LAMBERT  S  PQUITNY  FARMS  Apponaua.  Rliailc  Island 


JBOURBONRIDTURKEYEGGS 

From S-yr. -old  bena  Choice  nianngs.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease.  $6  per  12.  A-  E.  Atlam*.  hiouyt  rr.s,  y.y. 


VIGOROUS  CHICKS  Wyckoff  Strain 

S.  (’,  Wbito  Leghorns.  Most  satisfactory  Strain  I 
havo  «v»r  bad.  SIH  mi-  lilO:  #170  pert, 000.  IJt„li- 
grnrnl.  Livodolivoiy.  J  6UY  LLSHLR,  NarHiunibcrlaRd.Pa. 


Oil  Si  1.1- While  I  him.  GKF.SK  EtJCS, 
UHOOK8I1US  POL  LIKY  YARDS  Kyi 


Buttercups 

C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr  7«  V*i 


Cook's  iroldenrnd  S  r  r»  i  n.  loiy,  win 
and  pay.  St  oak  nnd  eggs  for  Sale. 
ITIcos  iwvionnhle.  Send  for  circular, 
llllliir  Hi.,  W-,i  Henlon,  )!*«■, 


S.  G.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  reasonable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteeil. 

BEN  COLEMAN  .  SimIum,  New  York 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


1  fnr  Sain  Exhibition  Cavios  in  Black, 
i  0dlB  Rod.  White.  Golden,  Agouti! 
15  per  pair  Alao  A byssiliiaiis,  SB  per 

O.  ACKERMAN  Nealiunlc,  N.  J. 


BROWN  and  white  Leghorn*,  K  I,  lied*,  both  eoiiibn.  While 
Wyandotte*.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  (rue 

RIVERORII  FOUt  !RV  FARM  Bu.  16b  Hi,.,d.l.  N  J 


Leghorn  Eggs  SffikJT'g  forlft 

v\  rm  for  of  r«t rmin  and  mAtiiiu*. 

010  PICKAN0  FARM,  Boa  26,  Concord  Junction.  Moat. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABB1TRIES 

VT r* 11.  1  t  >  ' 


For  Sale  Partridge  Cochin,  Oark  Brahma  and  Buff 
Orpington  Cockarels  iBwaRD>m.»Vl‘‘l^,3;.,M,t.. 

Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chickR,  S15  per  100.  Hatcliing  eggs.  SB  per  100 

Cir.  free.  Mouulain  View  PoullryFarm.  Hooewcll  Jet  N  y' 


New  Zealand*  and  Kufut  Kmln  now  ready  for  Spring 
_ breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty, 

THEO.  8.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Brown  and  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Heim  and  pullut*,  laying.  Hatching  eggs.  Hred-to- 
lay.  Booklet  free.  VERA  FULTON,  Bax  98.  Galtmolis.  Uhiu 


8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  barred 
Rock*  and  Aomua*.  8vud  for  circular 

•  Milford,  N.  J. 


Reasonable  prices  for  brad  does. 

CLIFFORD  DAKDY  North  Itranch,  N.  J 


U.  11  MlLli 


April  22,  1922 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Porter  s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producer* — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  \«  Officially  Certified  and  Regia- 
Pliia  jruur*nt<  t‘8  tliat  out  Im  ede 
top  notch  p /  excellence  In  xizc,  Hhnpc,  typonn'l  vigor, 
and  HbnyOMlI,  in  conHMent  fieayy  laving  throughout 
the  ycur,  Tliexe  are  large  S.  White  Leghorn*, 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 


Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit-  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE  We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  3n  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


From  these  Certilltd  and  Rcgintcrefl  BrcedeY*-  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1022,  April  lndCliOU!  8,  Ilium]  12  weeks.  old. 

Increase  Your  Erk  Production 

by  introducing  our  gre'd  lint’  Of  mules,  They  nre 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producer,  uf  large,  chalk 
white  eittfs.  MOD  Grown  Pullets  for  sale,  now  luyini; 
or  reiuly  to  lily.  Come  ami  *e«  .me  of  tlie  Dent 
modern  plants,  which  i»  located  imn  hundred-acre 
fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  fences. 
Free  ranee. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  Hallrs  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  White  l^e^honi  urul  Rhode  Inland  Red  brnedern 
aro  selected  for  vl»ror,  mso  and  typ«4  and  «*ro  tho  result  of  10 
yearn'  eureful  aeleclion.  Our  pen  uf  White  Leghorn*  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Layiiut  Connect,  bold*  4th  place  for  the  l»t  year. 
We  biivo  tho  l.irKont  and  beat-equipped  nut chinir  plant  jn  4  '~>ri- 
nectlcut,  with  40,0<K*-c|r|f  canaelty.  All  ehickn  poatpuuj  *nd 
safe  arrival  taiarunteea.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular  and 


Wallingford,  Conn, 


PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
12th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1922 

Tel!  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

210  Main  Street  BoUIston,  Mass. 


Barron  and  Eglantine  elrfttns.  6.000  quality  chick* 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  five  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hatched  in  improved  fresh  air  Incubator*,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  llfteen  years’  evperielino  batoning  ami  breeding 
Leglud-ns.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

JSROOKSJOK  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  SltQWS  bergvunfkvllle,  N.  J. 


Saves  Money! 


THE  U.  S.  Government  popularized 
preserving  eggs  in  water  glass. 

It  remained  for  RUTLAND,  however, 
to  improve  on  water  glass  to  insure 
utmost  safety  and  dependability.  It  is 
now  possible  to  prepare  your  fall  solu¬ 
tion  and  add  eggs  from  time  to  lime 
as  desired. 

Be  sure  to  get  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre¬ 
server  when  you  put  away  egg9.  Don't 
take  chances  with  unknown  pre¬ 
servers.  RUTLAND  will  keep  fresh 
egg9  from  9  months  to  a  year.  A  quart 
is  enough  for  IS  to  20  dozen  eegs. 

The  time  to  store  eggs  in  RUTLA  ND 
Egg  Preserver  is  when  eggs  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  cheap.  Then  have  plenty 
when  prices  go  up. 

Buy  a  can  oi  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre- 
NOWI  Sold 


g£3?S5i  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  ecrUtled 
males  front  which  we  oiler  eggs  at  S3. OO  per  setting 
(13  eggs>.  38.00  per  II  fly  „  816-00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yearlings,  mated  to  certified  males  at  32.00 
per  setting;  37.00  per  Hundred;  five  hundred  or  more 
n  one  shipment  at  36,00  per  hundred. 

REMEMBER  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over 20  years  aud  that  we  brood  from  only  late  moulting 
heus.  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  In  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  WlSEO  *  Son,  Proprietors  Hull-ton  Npu.  -V,  Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


Breeder  of  Strictly  American  S.  C.  W 
I.eghorns  fur  the  past  !.">  years  Made  a 
greater  win  on  farm  flocks  at  the  great 
New  York  State  Fair,  than  any  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  S  C.  W.  Leghorns.  They  were 
tunged  by  Professor  Krum  of  the  Cornell 
University.  Day  old  chicks  after  May  T7tb, 
#117.00  per  0.  Five  hundred  or  more, 
#115.30  a  hundred.  Eight  to  ten  weeks  old 
Pullets.  «il. 85  each,  lu  lots  of  ono  hun¬ 
dred,  8110.  Circular  gives  terms. 

BOY  S,  RIDER,  Baltston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


server 
at  general  stores,  drug 
stores  and  poultry  supply 
houses  in  pints,  quarts 
andgallons.  Sendus  your 
dealer’s  namelfyou  can't 
obtain  genuine  RUT¬ 
LAND  Egg  Preserver 
and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  quickly  supplied. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Certified 

So  C.  White  Leghorns 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  Slate  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  production 
sizo,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Brail  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  euarauteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


Instantly  generates 
a  hot,  blue  flame 
without  priming' 
or  pre-heating. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Fine,  healthy,  vigorous  yellow- 
shanked  range  raised  birds  that 
will  please.  8-week  old  pullets 
ready  to  ship  after  April  121st,  $1.35 
each.  Discount  on  lots  of  oner  250. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  ^CJELRVE? 


ft** 


r  March  25th—  ^ 

we  are  gold  out  to  t 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  our  chicks 

A  HOW  MANY?  \ 

\  WHICH  I  , 
^  TUESDAY  ? 


HAMPTON’S 

Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


9foWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER, 


Very  different  from  the  ordinary  chickcry 
chick.  The  square  treatment  you  will  receive 
is  unusual.  Write  for  circular  ami  prices. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  P1TTST0WN,  N.  J. 


Jfot  VomToJVrice 


ELMFORD  FARM 


of  zxrzDJVG  jur.rtVJTLOH 
Jut  v4  Merc  /it  Ictitrv 

FAIRPORT.  N.Y. 


ha*  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick— the 
flow  of  oil  is  governed  hy  gravity  from 
the  1  gallon  reservoir  through  «  big  hair* 
Inch  Iced  pipe.  It  jtnd  can't  clog.  Light 
a  Wishbone  and  you  can  forget  it  for  weeks 
except  for  occssionull v  riddling  the  large 
reservoir.  hrtt(\  lor  descriptive  hooklet 
NOW . 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

Put  in  n  few  Wishbone  Valvcless  Brooders 
and  ace  how  luat.  they  go.  They  nre  sell¬ 
ing  big  all  over.  Get  detnlis  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition, 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO 
266  Water  Street  •  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Barron  strain.  Big.  husky  chirk*  properly  hutched. 
Covnoll  t’ortlflnd  Smaller*,  two  to  four  years  old 
muted  with  Certified  cockerels.  S20  p«r  !u0  ami  np 
Extra  quality  utility  stuck,  with  Certified  cockerels 
SI 5.  Hutching  Egg*,  $9  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


A  practical  farm  for  better  chicks, 
Where  breeders  are  trapped, 

And  the  best  are  Certified. 

Proven  by  their  Contest  records 
At  Farunugdale  and  Cornell, 

Where  bluffs  are  called, 

And  fourtlushers  barred. 

Moderate  prices  and  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  free  circular. 
And  ask  about  our  CertIUed  Chicks,  They  pay. 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


4831  67138 


u  f  C*  C  Weal  Value.  Large  Lngllsh- 
V*  XI  X  V/  XV  ij  American  While  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  fren-rango  breeders  ou  our  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  n  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  s  »  u  .  Rottstuwu,  Pa. 


Depluming  Mite 

1.  What  causes  fowls  to  lose  feathers 
around  the  head  and  neck?  2.  I  have 
a  big  job  ahead  of  me  in  clenniug  a  filthy 
poultry-house,  (’an  you  suggest  some¬ 
thing  that,  can  be  worn  over  Ihe  face  to 
protect  a  person  from  breathing  in  tho 
filth  and  dust?  3.  What  use  can  l  make 
of  poultry  litter  consisting  of  Pine  shav¬ 
ings?  A.  E. 

Now  Jersey. 

1.  The  depluming  mite,  au  external 
parasite  that  works  in  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers  and  causes  them  to 
become  loosened  and  to  fall  out.  More 
or  less  harmless  to  anything  hut.  appear¬ 
ance,  but  can  lie  disposed  of.  Hub  some 
simple  grease  into  the  hare  skin  and  re¬ 
pent.  Sulphur  ointment  is  effective. 

2.  Clover  the  mouth  ami  nose  with 
cheesecloth  in  as  many  thicknesses  as 
you  can  conveniently  breathe  through. 
Fold  it,  bring  it  around  the  head  ami  use 
Lafety-pin  in  the  rear. 

3.  Pine  shaving  decay  slowly  in  the 

soil  and,  in  excessive  quantity,  tend  to 
sour  it.  Prolmbl.v,  however,  you  can 
scatter  what  you  have  thinly  over  the 
land  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the 
poultry  droppings  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  deleterious  effect  from  the  shav¬ 
ings.  M.  B.  D, 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS  j 

Tbs  bMUttfol  htlvfoffM  Hffnl  Wonderful  winter  luy/. 
#rn,  Mlir  whit*  offers.  World  Rrovtd  Iwyem  Amort 
cun  Eg*  CoUtofftr  Gr*»t»«t  wnnimn  New  \«ifh- 
Chlct|o.  Hardy,  vifforotm  money  maker Stock 
tCffK*.  Ohlcks.  n*My.  CaUlog  free. 

tVLIt LAY  FARM  Box  2«  **orll«ml,  Ind. 


95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

"  Belle  City  Incubator 

itor.Oopper  Tank,  Double  Wallil  psm 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range-  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cookerels  out.  of  imported 
birds  Tbe  flnnst  tot  of  breeder*  I  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks,  Feb.  March, 
April,  Mav  delivery.  10  to  13.000  weekly.  Tbe  kind 
that  live  If  given  hnlf  a  chance.  Kggs  fur  Match¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  bonk.  "  Pioflts  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.  81.  or  free  with  nil  810  >"dert>. 
Cit ouiais  Free.  EDGAR  BKIUfiS,  Box  75,  l*lea«- 
nnt  Valley,  N.Y. 


for  all  our  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  Ktrgs.  All  bird*  from  lilph  trap-nested  stock. 
Seventy-live  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

CONNISCLIFFE  POUITRT  FARM  *  TenMIy,  N  J. 


£Blaek  Leghorn  Chix  of  Quality 

““direct  from  free  rouse  stock,  owned  and  bred 
•t I ,y  ns.  Sent  prepaid.  Del  i  Vn  i  y  Bnnrnutood. 
a  Write  today.  PIELL  B  R  OTHER  S.  Pitlstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Pena  of  2  and  S-year-old  non-eettlmr  and  large- 
producius'  HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  Itiprti  quality 
and  visor — )dl  HOGAN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
ECUS  for  HATCHING. 

16  EGOS  33.00  26  CHICKS....  37.60 

30  “  ....  6.60  60  '*  .  ....  13  60 

60  "  ...  8.60  100  “  %  ....  26,00 

100  *'  16  00 

Flock  Mating*— SI  2  por  1  00  EOCS 
J.  H.  WILfiOX  -  Methuen.  Mas*. 


Leghorns 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 


S.  C.  While 


Got  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pons  which  finished  uext  to 
the  top  I  n  tho  Vinuhtnd  ami  Bergen  County  Contests. 
Writ.!  for  prices,  stating  quantity  nnd  ditto  desired. 
April  chicks  all  sold.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
.Tune deliveries.  J.  W.  Ilottcher,  Bit.  Hotly,  N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Ktirnl  New-  Yorker  and  you  'ft  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa/e.  :  : 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chick*  at,  7.50  per  10U  for 
delivery  after  May  8th.  Circular. 

A.  >1.  FENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  ANfl  BARREO  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  Hud  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bex  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y 


Marta  •  w:*tv£  ior  ciRCUiii) 

The  Creamery  Package  Meg. Co. 
SB  West  St  Rutiand.V^. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  CHIX 


COUNTRY  TIOMB  with  eight  acres  land  for 
sale:  house  substantially  built  and  has  all 
improvements;  finely  located  in  the  beautiful 
Wall  kill  Valiev,  fall  or  address  JOSEPH  W. 
MON  El. I.  K.  D.,  W allkill.  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Easy  to  Kill 

EVERY  LOUSE 

ON  ANY  ANIMAL 


©Entire  weekly  output  of  9,000 
sold  to  May  20th  mostly  to  old 
customers,  one  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  t  l.(KK)  last  eeasoti  and 
6,000  the  season.  He  is  a  large 
Commercial  Poultryman  and 
wrote  us  under  date  of  Mar. 
24th i  "Chicks  received  Thura- 
day—  they  looked  line— and  not 
on*  (lead."  Another  familiar 
with  the  Quality  of  our  Chlx 
has  ordered  5,000  to  insure 
Fall  Pullets  of  Dependable  Laying  Ability. 

May  mill  June  are  good  months  to  start  <>uv  BIG — 
HEALTHY— CLICK  GROWING  CIIlX-They  will 
make  Profitable  Winter  Layers- 

PRICES  lOO  SOO  1000 

Muy  2,'lrd,  30(h . S14  $67.60  S1SO 

June  5th.  13tll,  20th. ...  13  82.50  I  tO 

REMEMBER— Ifi  Years  Raising  GOOD  Leghorns  and 
doing  Business  "On  the  Square."  All  breeders  over 
one  year  nnd  no  Range.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  L.  I..  N.  Y, 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  liave  two  up-to-date  houses.  14  ft. 
square,  perfectly  airtight,  except,  the 
front,  which  is  ventilated.  I  have  a  500- 
ehick  brooder  in  each  house.  Three  weeks 
ago  I  placed  500  chicks  in  each  house. 
They  have  grown  nicety;  the  loss  has 
been  about  two  per  cent,  but  I  notice  that 
they  arc  becoming  droopy  anti  eat  but 
a  very  little.  I  have  beep  feeding  since 
72-hnurs-old  Cornell  chick  starter  and 
Cornell  feed,  and  I  keep  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  and  a  little  red  oak  bark  in  same 
to  color,  to  prevent  diarrhoui.  I  lose 
about  four  a  day  now;  they  •seem  weak  in 
the  legs,  lie  around,  look  like  dead,  but 
after  awhile  they  will  get  up  and  go  to 
eating.  They  have  no  desire  to  go  out 
of  the  house  on  the  ground.  The  houses 
are  2  ft.  off  the  ground  ;  keep  litter  about 
2  in.  deep  all  the  time.  I  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  about  80  degrees,  but  for  the  last 
three  nights  they  have  left  the  brooder 
and  crowded  in  the  corner.  n.  P.  F. 

Maryland. 

Your  description  does  not  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  the  specific  cause  of 
these  deaths  is.  and  perhaps  no  one  could 
tdl  without  an  autopsy  and  laboratory 
examination  of  the  internal  organs.  How¬ 
ever,  your  chicks  have  reached  the  age 
when  chick  fatalities  begin.  It  is  a  poor 
chick  that  can't  live  for  two  weeks,  and 
a  good  one  that  lives  beyond  that  time 
to  maturity.  All  the  forces  that  tend  to 
destroy  chick  Life  seem  to  concentrate 
at  about  two  weeks  of  age,  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  specific  disease,  like  white 
dlftrrhwa.  the  way  to  circumvent  these 
forces  is  first  to  make  sure  of  having 
vigorous  stock  that  can  stand  up  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  and,  second,  to 
make  all  conditions  as  favorable  for  the 
(■ontintiane?  of  life  and  vigor  as  possible, 
lied  oak  bark  contains  tannin,  and  might 
help  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  but 
don't,  pucker  up  the  insides  of  the  little 
fellows  with  tannin  when  tbev  haven't 
any  diarrhma.  (Jive  milk  instead,  all  the 
milk  that  they  can  drink  from  the  time 
that  they  are  taken  from  the  incubator 
Any  kind  of  milk,  so  long  as  it  is  clean, 
l»ure  milk — sweet,  sour,  skim,  whole,  dry 
or  buttermilk.  Then  get  them  out  up<m 
a  bare  spot  upon  the  ground  where  they 
will  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  can 
play  in  the  mud  for  a  little  while  each 
day.  Tench  (hem  to  go  out  and  to  come 
hack  when  they  are  uncomfortable  out¬ 
side;  they  will  soon  learn  the  trick.  Keep 
the  temperature  higher  if  the  chicks  hud¬ 
dle;  but  be  careful  that  they  aren’t  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  lantern  or  something  else  away 
from  the  stove  and  into  corners.  Never 
mind  the  thermometer;  keep  the  chicks 
warm  enough  so  that  they  will  spread  out 
on  the  litter  at  night.  M.  B.  D. 


FOR  SALE— Hudson  River  fruit  farm  of  113 
acres:  UO  at  res  of  apples  and  pears  nf  stand¬ 
ard  varieties:  CO  acres  of  wood;  remainder  pas¬ 
ture  and  tillable:  10-room  house.  large  barn  and 
granary:  produees  about  l.-VH)  barrels  of  fruit 
yearly.  ADVERTISER  903.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Give  your  livestock  a  spring 
louse-cleaning  by  the  easy  and  sure 
Louse-Cliase  way. 

Cows  and  calves  sent  to  pasture 
without  lice  yield  and  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  animals  that  must  fight 
off  a  winter’s  vermin  crop.  Cattle 
are  frequently  infested  with  lice 
well  into  the  summer  unless 
cleaned  up  before  turning  out  in 
the  spring. 

Poultry  and  hogs  cannot  thrive 
if  they  carry  lice — and  just  a  little 
Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  will 
keep  them  free  from  the  pests. 

Simple  sifter  can  in  50e  and  $1.00 
sizes.  Easy  to  apply;  very  inex¬ 
pensive  to  nse.  Best.  Experiment 
Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
institutions  nse  and  recommend 
Louse-Chase. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  Lome-  Chaxe,  wo 

will  mail  postpaid,  Ge - y- -^j 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Dept.  H-9  Newport,  Vt.  t tf t£(3 


FOR  SALE — For  Summer  home ;  -Columbia  Co.: 

wonderful  view,  main  road;  good  water;  113 
acres;  house  over  100  years  old;  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  897.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Hardware  and  grocery  stock  and 
building,  in  best  farming  section  of  Ohio; 
excellent  reasons  for  expansion;  needs  younger 
man:  almut  $10,000  will  buy  it.  Write  JAS. 
BL'RR.  West  Salem.  0. 


COLONIAL  1 1 3  rooms)  brick  residence  on  Hud¬ 
son  Htver,  near  Albany;  suitable  for  all  year 
home,  hotel  or  elnh;  all  modern  improvements; 
six  acres;  rwo-story  garage;  fruit  and  shade 
trees;  all  buildings  first-class  condition:  good 
transportation;  price  $10, 000;  terms  to  snit. 
MRS.  ANNIE  M.  WOLFE,  383  Livermore  Ave., 
Westerligh,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


L  rnrr  Big,  Fully  Illustrated  4 

r  IVLiIj  Catalog  of  Baby  Chicks  - 

Full  of  practical.  Interesting,  helpful  facts 
abuul  chicks  and  Innv  they  are  produced. 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  Eleven  Kosemont 
Breeds  — explains  the  Rosemont  system  of 
breeding  and  incubation — interesting  pictures 
nf  the  wonderful  Rosemont  equipment — tells 
why  Rosemont  Moderate-Price,  |Big-Value 
Chicks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 
W rite  today  for  your  copy  of  this  big  catalog. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4,  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jertey 


WILL  EXCHANGE  use  chicken  farm,  stocked, 
furnished  house,  Implements,  to  single  lady 
of  means,  215-40,  adaptable  disposition;  will  teach 
her.  if  inexperienced,  for  owner's  (Indy)  board; 
no  men.  ADVERTISER  906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  Street.  New  York,  desires 
to  communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  tbeir  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  beiween  T  and  12  years. 
There  1?  no  greater  charity  than  this. 


BOARD  at  comfortable  farmhonse:  steam  heat. 

bath;  good  meals:  fine  spring  water;  $15  per 
week.  CHICHESTER,  Mabopae,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Mahopac  15W. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

25%  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  15th 

Trap-netted  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  lor  high  egg  produclion.  All  are  the  lamous 
‘Sanborn  Stock”  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  •  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted.  60- lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor.  $8.80;  buckwheat, 
?7;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  .3d  zone,  clover,  $2.15; 
buckwheat  $1.90:  special  prices  on  large  lots; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  Order  Immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER.  Grantsville.  Md. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid 
3d  zone.  22-oz.  can.  32c;  5  lbs.,  99e; 10  lbs. 
$1.81;  price  Mat  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WTXSON 
Dept.  G.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


"BRED  FROM  PUREST  STOCK” 

Free  Book  on  Buliy  Clock*-  a  hutch  overs  week, 
fie 'per  cent  deposit  book*  your  order.  We  slop 
chicks  by  special  delivers',  parcel  post  charges  paid. 

Pei  100  IVr  HI  Per  fi5 

White  nnd  Brown  Leghorns . *17.00  *  9.0#  *  a. 75 

R.  I.  Red.  Barred  Plymouth  Kockt. 

Buff  Leghorns . ...19.00  1000  5.35 

Aneonus.  V\  lute  Plymouth  Rocks. 

White  Wyandotte#. .  30.00  10.50  5  50 

F.  A-  SCMWEOLER.  207  Northampton  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHOICEST  new  Vermont  maple  syrup,  in 
1  gal.  cans.  $2;  in  Vj  gal.  cans,  SL.15:  in  V4 
gal.  cans.  55c:  the  choicest  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  in  2.  5  and  11-lb.  pails,  28c  per  lb.;  in 
2,  4.  8  and  lfi-oz.  cakes.  30c  per  lb. :  f .  o.  b. 
RuiM-rt.  Vt. :  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH. 
Rupert,  Vt. 


The  smooth,  glazed  hollow  tile 
walls  of  a  NATCO  Silo  absolutely 
exclude  .lit  and  moisture  and  are 
heavily  reinforetd  to  withstand 
wind  pressure  from  without  and 
silage  pressure  from  within. 
NATCO  Silos  last  for  generations 
and  keep  silage  sweet  and  suc¬ 
culent  all  the  year  round. 

Present  reduced  prices  on 
NATCO  Silos  bring  them  within 
the  reach  cif  every  farmer. 

H  r ,if  for  Ike  new  “.Valeo  o* 
ike  Finn"  botik.  Complete,  in* 
teresting,  profitable. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25 
delivered  Into  the  3d  zone.  H.  J.  BOREMAN 
Box  87.  Katonab,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Lower  price  each  week  if  ordered  now.  $21 
per  1(1(1.  postpaid,  April  211th:  $20  May  3d:  $18 
May  lilrh.  shipments  every  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing;  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  From  stock  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  pedigree  matings  from  high  layer* 
with  best  pedigrees.  Last  year  my  pen  won  2d 
in  New  York  State  contest;  previous  year  2d 
through  six  coldest  months  in  both  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J..  contests.  Most  my 
chicks  last  two  years  have  gone  to  old  custo¬ 
mers.  Send  $2:  balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS.  R.  25,  North  Haven.  Conn, 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal;  5 
gals,  or  more,  $2  gal.,  f.  o.  b.  ERNEST 
HELD.  Bloomvllle.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2.25  gal.;  0  gals.,  $2;  10-lb.  can 

sugar.  ?2.50r  2-oz.  cakes,  5  lbs.,  $2.50;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed ;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


DOUBLE 

SHELL 


WANTED — Small  portable  sawmill;  send  price 
and  make.  BOX  100,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Mountain 
Top,  Pa. 


NATIONAL- FIRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Poor  Laying 

1  keep  about  60  pullets.  nUl  hens, 
two  or  throe  years  old,  liufF  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns,  and  only  average 
‘J”  eggs  per  day.  1  believe  house  is  all 
right,  as  if  is  an  old  homestead,  high  and 
dry.  with  a  20x110  ft.  room  for  roots  and 
nests,  and  a  scratch  room  20x20.  with, 
litter,  both  on  south  side,  four  windows, 
lower  sash  glass,  upper  removed,  and  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  substituted,  which  l  pull 
down  cold  nights.  I  scatter  four  quarts 
of  cracked  corn  in  litter  for  morning,  ami 
put  10  quarts  mash  in  boxes,  consisting 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  ooromcal. 
ground  oats,  wheat,  middlings,  bran  and 
meat  scraps  (Cornell  mixture),  feed  six 
quarts  whole  corn  evening,  if  cold ;  if 
rnild  three  quarts  of  oats  and  three  of 
cracked  corn.  1  keep  charcoal,  grit  and 
shells  in  hoppers,  and  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  large  box  of  dry  sand.  The  hens 
are  quite  fat.  Can  they  heeome  too  fat 
to  lay  eggs?  Am  now  feeding  my  mash 
dry.  but  have  also  tried  wet  mash,  with 
no  better  results.  I  have  no  green  food. 
Could  potatoes  be  fed  raw  in  place  of 
green  food,  or  should  they  be  boiled’ 

New  York.  p.  o. 

Your  method  of  feeding  seems  pretty 
good,  if  you  are  keeping  the  dry  mash 
always  before  the  fowls,  regardless  of  the 
amount  they  eat.  If  you  are  holding  that 
down  to  a  fixed  amount,  you  may  be 
scrimping  the  birds  in  a  very  essential 
part  of  their  ration.  liens  probably  do 
not  become  too  fat  to  lay.  though  if  they 
do  not  use  any  of  their  food  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
they  should  become  fat.  Rxcessivo  fat¬ 
ness  would  rather  indicate  here  that  your 
fowls  are  eating  too  much  corn  and 
neglecting  the  dry  mash.  Tu  bhat  case 
you  should  cut  down  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  fed  to  induce  greater  consumption 
of  the  mash.  If  the  fowls  are  given  all 
the  corn  that  they  will  eat  through  the 
day,  they  will  neglect  the  less  palatable 
dry  mash,  and  at  the  expeuse  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  A  moderate  amount  of  raw  po¬ 
tatoes  may  he  fed  to  )#ens,  though  they  do 
not  take  the  place  of  green  food.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  succulent,  starchy,  fattening,  and 
fairly  palatable,  but.  they  are  not  green, 
unless  sunburned.  Ry  green  food  is  meant 
leafy  vegetable  stuffs,  containing  the 
chlorophyl  that  give*  the  green  color  to 
plants.  Potato  tops  would  be  green  food, 
though  beef  tops,  clover,  lawn  clippings, 
lettuce,  burdock  leaves,  and  dandelion 
greens  are  better  examples  from  the  poul- 
tryman’s  viewpoint.  M.  b.  d. 


1537  Fulton  Building 


CLEVELAND  12-20  tractor,  complete  with 
plows,  excellent  condition,  $700;  must  sell  at 
pace.  ADVERTISER  858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


There  u  mil  time  for  April  and  M»v 
deliveries  it  you  Order  at  once.  Special 
low  price*  tor  prompt  action.  All  lend¬ 
ing  breeds.  Every  chick  jrunriinicetl. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  and  new 
price  list 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


thi  FRONT  THATGAVE 

“T.RIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


WANTED — Small  size  power  or  hydraulic  cider 
press:  good  condition;  cheap.  BOX  77, 

Columtuaville.  N.  Y. 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 
Permanent  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  Sxfii* . llOD.n.: 

Size  lOxfi*., . 13i.lt 

Size  lax V*.  . fi0fi.es 

Other  raxes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  7  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Beets  mangles:  srnte  price  and 
quantity.  Write  JOHN  KELLEY,  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-In.  pillow,  $1.25;  cash  with  order. 
HaNXaH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette 
Lake.  N.  Y. 


Eggs  for  hateliing  from  high  producing  stock.  $8 
per  100.  EOWAROP  JOY.  147  Park  Road,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP—  Best  quality.  $2.75  pci 
gallon  delivered;  cash  with  order.  E.  C, 
GILBERT.  Rushford,  X.  Y. 


.Green  Mountain 


$8  NET  PROFIT  PER  HEN 

for  Uiy  entire  ftock  figured  at  price  table  egg*  only. 
Handsome  pura  Barron  While  Wyandotte*,  select¬ 
ed  winter  layers  mated  to  275  to  283-recotd  cocks. 
4  generations;  free  farm  iange.  Best  eggs  packed  to 
hat-h,  I Oc  each;  hens,  $7  K.  Ingalls,  Bath.  Mains 


FOR  SALE— De  Laval  No.  300  Multiple  Clari¬ 
fier,  complete,  with  motor:  all  in  first-class 
condition.  PATHE  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J. 


2  hi -LB  BOX  of  delicious  home-mnde  candles 

for  $1;  absolutely  pure;  by  mail,  postnge  paid. 
Send  order  to  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES.  Long 
Street  Poultry  Farm.  It.  3.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Buff,  Barred  Rock*.  Reds.  Broilers.  Circular. 

INAYR  P0UITRY  FARM  •  Warwick,  Nsw  York 


WANTED — 390-egg  standard  Cyphers  ineubator 
late  model.  E.  D.  GREEN,  Dorset,  O. 


S.C.  331-Egg  Strain  Sheppard  Anconas 

15  eg g.  ps.&O  :  30 — $4  :  10© — $10.  Chicks,  SOf. 

ID.  HOLLENBECK  Magic  Shade  farm  Brcesport.  N  Y. 


PHINOTAS 


WANTED— One-horse  tread  mill.  EVERETT 
SCANLON,  Lakewood.  H.  I. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  Money  tiiAk«tK.  Not 

show  stock.  Circular.  A.  f-  Ml  It  Cl.  Wincheiiar,  New  Hampshire 


Is  a  Powerful  Disinfectant 

for  the  home,  stables  and  poultry  house. 
It. disinfects,  cleanses  aud  deodorizes,  and 
leave  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome.  It  Is 
more  than  twice  as  strong  as  carbolic 
acid  and  absolutely  safe  to  use.  When 
mixed  with  w  ater  it  is  easily  sprayed  into 
nooks  and  corners  where  disease  lurks. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  ten  cents  for  a  liberal  sample  or 
write  for  our  free  booklet.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  our  liberal 
terms  to  local  agents  who  represent  us. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  New  York 


HONEY  —  Extracted  clover  5  lbs.,  $ 
lbs.,  $2.15:  buckwheat,  5  ibs.,  $1,05; 
$1.85:  delivered  3d  zone;  fines!  quality 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  X,  Y, 


iVriD— t  Settings  White  Enbdtn  Osotr  ] 

Mrs  H.  MEIER  Box  18  CoXsackik. 


FUTX  COLONIES  Italian  bees:  lt^-story  eight- 
frame  patent  hives:  plenty  bees  and  honey ; 
nicest  comb;  $D)  each:  order  from  ttrs  ad.: 
satisfaction  positively  guaranteed,  CHARLES- 
TOTH.  Henderson.  Md. 


Hatching  Egg  Prices  Reduced 


from  the  famous  winter  strain  of  Red*  that  heatall  Reds 
at  Storm  Contest-  My  No.  9  Krd  now  at  Storm  lends 
1.000  birds  of  all  breeds’.  Mating  List  on  request 

Chn*.  tl.  I. to  lie  Box  X  kout  lihnri*.  Mu... 


FOR  SALE — No.  10  Rife  ram,  with  valves,  in 
good  condition:  price  $25.  CHARLES  E. 
TRFSSLEH,  Newport.  Pa. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 
Pure  bred,  heavy  producing  .lock.  Egg*,  $1—15;  $• — 
100  Babv  chlx.  $*6— 100.  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
NE1.LIK  RCSSELL  -  Woodbvuv,  Conn 


FOR  SALE — Ten-frame  standard  beehives, 
frames;  will  sell  reasonable:  used  once. 
P.  n..  Box  d.  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Summer  boarders  on  farm;  goot 
board  and  water;  no  running  water  in  house. 
ADVERTISER  90S.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  1008,  Single  Comb  lied 
Ancona,  Whit*  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  From  pure  ! 
free  range  breeder*,  that  are  bred  for  *1  to.  vigor,  and 
high  production  Ciicular.  iUBliS  D*  .MBt,  Belm,  8.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FANCY  pnro  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.50  pel 
gal.;  sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails.  40c  per  lb. 
2  ox  cakes,  per  tb.,  50c.  W.  H.  WARREN 
North  Print  fret,  Vt, 


C.  Mottled  Ancona*.  Baby  ell ic«*.  $11—100  Egg., 
■  $0. 50,  100.  UEO.  K.  nOWPISH,  EspgRAMCtt.  N  V 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  603, 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

brooding.  Hatching  egg.,  $7  per  100;  Chicks 
$20  per  100;  Cockerels,  15.  Pullets,  both  comb* 
March  hatched.  12.25.  HULSEY  E.  REEVE.  Riveritead.  N  Y 


Potato  planter:  Aspimvull  preferred 
RXlNG,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  York — Three  farms  in  Otsego 
County;  dwellings,  burns,  etc.;  600  acres  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land:  fruit  and  timber; 
convenient  to  railroad;  must  be  sold  at  once, 
separately  or  tegether:  very  easy  terms.  For 
further  particular,  address  ORANGE  L.  VAN 
HORNE,  Cooperstowu,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigreed  stock.  Fertility  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  and  get 

the  BKST..  CEDAR  GROVE  FIRM.  Upper  Black  Eddy  .  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Sears- Roebuck  7 -horse  Economy  gas 
or  gasoline  engine;  guaranteed  in  first-class 
order:  in  use  six  months;  price  $100.  Call  or 
write  JOHN  COOMBS,  Midland  Park,  N  J 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


AH  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  lie  signed  with  writer's  full 
nalme  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

1  wish  to  express  in  a  few  words  what 
I  think  of  TltE  It.  N.-Y.  I  am  a  printer, 
Mo  years  at  the  business,  and  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  your  paper  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  best  gotten-up  sheets  I  have 
run  across  in  years.  I  was  impressed  with 
it  from  the  first  number  that  I  received. 

Rhode  Island.  A.  H.  C. 

—  Appearance  is  not  everything,  but  it 
is  important.  Cleanliness  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  In  some  occupations  it  is  necessary 
to  wear  soiled  clothes.  It  is  not  practical 
to  polish  a  manure  spreader.  It  is  well 
to  observe  the  fitness  of  things.  A  cap 
and  gown  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
in  a  dairy  barn  as  a  pair  of  overalls  on 
a  judge’s  bench  in  court.  The  world 
judges  merit  largely  by  appearance.  It 
judges  the  importance  of  agriculture  by 
the  appearance  of  the  things  that  repre¬ 
sent  agriculture  to  them.  The  outside 
world  sees  the  farm  press.  If  it  is  clean 
and  well  gotten  up,  it  helps  form  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  agriculture  must  he  an  im¬ 
portant  industry.  A  cheap,  ill-appearing 
paper  would  give  the  opposite  impression. 
We  are  glad  to  knowr  this  good  friend 
thinks  The  R.  N.-Yr.  represents  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance  of  agriculture.  To 
have  it  do  so  has  been  a  lifelong  am¬ 
bition. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  who  squandered  more  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars  while  operating  in 
St.  Louis  several  years  ago.  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  here  in  Los  Angeles,  and  manager 
of  a  project  which  totals  $35,000, OOfi  on 
paper.  What  is  known  as  the  I’alos 
Verdes,  or  San  Pedro  Hills,  are  to  be 
purchased,  and  through  the  sale  of  con¬ 
vertible  and  non -convertible  notes  these 
hills  are  to  be  subdivided  into  estates 
that  will  be  convenient  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Literature  relative  to  tills  is 
now  being  sent  broadcast,  and  will  catch 
many  an  unwary  investor,  but  noj^readers 
of  Publisher’s  Desk,  who  have  been 
warned  so  many  times  about  the  financial 
status-  of  Lewis.  Liviug  within  sight  of 
the  wind-swrept  Palos  Verdes  Range,  it  is 
not  the  place  I  should  select  for  a  home 
or  au  investment,  and  as  a  leopard  can¬ 
not  change  its  spots.  I  should  not  wish 
to  invest  in  anything  with  which  Lewis 
is  connected.  w.  E.  H. 

California. 

No  old  reader  of  this  department  needs 
any  caution  on  the  Lewis  schemes;  but 
a  word  of  warning  may  be  needed  to  save 
some  new  friends  from  becoming  victims 
to  his  plausible  financial  schemes.  The 
crime  is  that  with  his  record  he  should 
be  permitted  to  prey  on  the  innocent  and 
inexperienced. 

I  thought  the  limit  had  been  reached 
some  time  ago,  but  it  seems  not,  by  the 
enclosed  advertisement  from  the  House- 
hohl  Journal,  so-called,  Batavia.  Ill.  I 
thought  it  would  he  interesting  to  you. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  c.  G. 

The  enclosed  is  one  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  "tablets”  that  dropped  into 
drinking  founts  banish  vermin,  make  fowls 
grow  faster  and  increase  the  egg  yield. 
That  anything  put.  into*  the  drinking  water 
of  fowls  will  kill  or  drive  away  lice  taxes 
the  credulity  to  the  limit.  It  is  such  a 
palpable  fake  that  it  should  be  harmless, 
but  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  people  who 
will  throw  away  a  dollar  on  the  scheme. 

Seven  oil  companies  and  six  individuals, 
including  one  woman,  are  under  indict¬ 
ment  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud,  it  became  known  yesterday,  when 
sealed  findings  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
were  released  on  the  motion  of  Maxwell 
S.  Mattuck,  Assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney. 

The  defendant  companies  are  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Consolidated  Oil  Company,  a  Dela¬ 
ware  corporation  with  an  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  of  $10,000,000;  the  Hercules  Oil 
Company,  the  Queen  Oil  Company,  the 
Shannon  Oil  Company  and  the  Acme 
Finauce  Corporation. — New  York  Herald. 

Every  day  we  have  inquiries  about  this 
class  of  oil  stocks,  and  frequently  requests 
to  get  the  money  back  for  those  who  have 
invested.  Money  put  in  this  class  of 
“wildcat”  oil  stocks  is  lost  as  soon  as  it 
is  parted  with  by  the  owner.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  concerns  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  in  country  districts,  either  by  circu¬ 
lars  or  canvassing  salesmen.  The  bait 
is  always  the  same — prospects  of  big 
profits  and  esfsy  riches  for  the  investor. 
Oil  stocks  that  have  real  value,  or  even 
real  prospects,  are  not  sold  in  this  way. 


Our  readers  can  safely  judge  of  the  claims 
on  this  basis.  The  highest  authorities  are 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  about  one  in  a 
thousand  “wildcat”  oil  promotion  proves 
profitable.  Why  should  anyone  take  such 
a  long  shot? 

Have  just  been  reading  Publisher’s 
Desk  of  February  25.  page  M02.  case  of 
W.  L.  IL,  regarding  poultry  from  Kishel 
&  Son,  Hope,  Ind.  February  1,  1021,  I 
bought  12  fowls  and  one  cock.  When 
same  arrived  all  were  sick  ,  three  of  them 
died  after  a  few  days.  T  also  received 
MM0  baby  chicks  at  55c  apiece,  after  one 
month’s  delay,  on  March  MO,  all  of  them 
having  white  diarrhoea,  and  they  died  by 
the  dozens  in  a  day.  Now  T  have  left  over 
about  30  pullets  and  five  roosters  which 
are  all  kinds,  some  of  them  Single  C’omb 
White  Bocks,  others  have  black  feathers 
and  very  small,  a  few  of  them  big,  but 
the  poorest  layers  T  ever  had.  and  they 
were  to  be  “egg-a-dny”  birds,  the  world’s 
best.  I  think  they  are  the  world’s  worst, 
getting  from  three  to  12  eggs  per  day,  and 
getting  the  same  feed  as  m.v  other  flocks, 
where  T  get  good  results.  I  have  given  up 
writing  to  Fishel  &  Son  about  the  matter, 
for  you  can  get  nothing  out  of  them. 

New  York.  E.  D. 

We  got  no  response  to  our  letters  from 
Fishel  &  Son  regarding  this  complaint 
In  many  cases  chicks  have  towel  trouble 
resembling  white  diarrhoea  after  a  ship¬ 
ment  and  die.  We  would  not  hold  the 
shipper  responsible  for  this,  because  very 
often  the  handling  by  the  express  com¬ 
pany  is  responsible  for  the  condition.  But 
it  would  seem  that  Fishel  &  Sou  have 
something  to  explain  in  connection  with 
the  mixed  breed. 

Under  your  head.  Publisher’s  Desk,  in 
your  issue  of  January  28.  1922,  we  find 
a  communication  from  J.  II.  F.,  in  which 
he  says  that  this  corporation  is  trying  to 
sell  $2,500  worth  of  stuck  to  a  young 
man.  T  wish  to  deny  this  statement  em¬ 
phatically  and  to  say  that  this  corpora¬ 
tion  has  never  sold  any  stock  whatever. 
We  are.  however,  engaged  in  selling  a 
liquid  culture  of  soil  bacteria,  which  has 
.proven  of  value  by  increasing  production. 

NATIONAL  NIT  BO  -BA  CTER  COKJ\.  LTD. 

Chicago,  111. 

The  correspondent  insists  that  the  com¬ 
pany  or  its  representatives  did  try  to  sell 
him  stock,  but  since  all  our  other  corre¬ 
spondence  indicates  that  the  plan  of  the 
company  has  beeu  to  sell  “county  rights.” 
we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  firm’s  state¬ 
ment.  But  we  want  to  go  on  record  that 
we  should  consider  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  '‘county  rights”  to  sell  a 
product  of  unknown  or  uuestablished 
merit  as  about  as  unwise  as  would  be  the 
stock  investment. 

My  client  sold  all  his  pears  on  the 
trees  to  T.  Carobine,  1983-1985  First 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  $4.50  per 
barrel,  and  300  barrels  were  shipped  be¬ 
tween  October  8  and  20,  for  which  Caro¬ 
bine  paid  the  purchase  price  of  $1,755. 
The  remaining  pears,  18K  barrels,  were 
shipped  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
Carobine  wrote  i  he  grower  a  few  days 
later  that  they  were  not  “extra  fancy.” 
that  they  were  nice  and  clean,  but  “No. 
Is  and  No.  2s  were  mixed.”  About  two 
weeks  later  Carobine  wrote  the  grower 
that  he  would  not  pay  for  the  balance 
(188  barrels)  unless  the  grower  made 
some  reduction,  o.  b.  w.  &  F. 

New  York. 

This  Greene  County  farmer  first  came 
to  Tiif.  R.  N.-Y.  to  secure  settlement 
from  Mr.  Carobine,  who  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  commission  merchant.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  thpso  pears  was  made  by  a  local 
agent  or  buyer  for  Carobine,  which  made 
the  agreement  easy  to  repudiate.  Caro¬ 
bine  offered  to  settle  at.  $3  a  barrel,  and 
to  .avoid  litigation  the  fruit  grower 
agreed  to  accept  this  adjustment — then 
Carobine  wanted  the  price  reduced  to  $3 
on  the  entire  purchase.  The  case  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  attorneys 
at  Catskill,  N.  Y..  and  judgment  secured 
for  the  full  amount  of  ttfe  claim  at  $4.50 
per  barrel  in  accordance  with  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Carabine’s  agent  saw  the  pears  at 
time  of  purchase,  knew  the  quality  and 
gave  definite  instructions  for  packing. 
When  prices  decline  many  dealers  try  to 
find  an  excuse  for  violating  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  count  upon  the  farmer’s  re¬ 
luctance  to  go  to  court  to  demand  his 
rights.  We  are  very  glad  the  attorneys 
succeeded  in  securing  justice  for  the 
farmer  in  the  case. 


The  St.  Louis  man  who  thought  he 
was  talking  to  his  wife  over  the  telephone 
and  was  arrested  for  using  abusive  and 
profane  language  happened  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  police  headquarters.  lie  got 
what  was  coming  to  him,  hut  it  was 
quite  unexpected. — New  Orleans  States. 


Get 
Some 
Suggestions 

on  building  your  warehouse  or  storage 
house  of  enduring  cement  construction — fire¬ 
proof,  paint-saving,  substantial  and  attractive. 


The  ALPHA  CEMENT  dealer  will  give  you 
a  helpful  Handbook— "ALPHA  CEMENT,— 
How  to  Use  it” — and  a  special  Service  Sheet 
on  small  buildings.  Most  of  the  104  illustrated 
pages  of  the  Handbook  deal  with  instructive 
suggestions  on  scores  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  around  home  and  farm. 

A  few  pages  tell  how  thirty- 
one  years  of  experience  in 
cement -making  enables  us  to 
furnish  you  a  product  of  the 
highest  uniform  quality. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON,  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Buttle  Creek,  Mieh.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Plants  at;  Alpha.  N.J.  Cementon.  N.Y.  Jamesville, 
N.Y.  Manheim,  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 
La  Salle,  III.  Ironton,  Ohio.  Bellevue,  Mich. 


use  Alpha  Cement 


-^he  guaranteed 
PORTLAND 
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Macultivator  ^ManPower 


Let  tfi • 
boy  do  th* 
work  of 
4  men. 

tack-break* 

toeing  when 
ou  have  this 
lower  plant 
n  wheels. 


Makes  Work  Easy 

Saoes  4  Men  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  or  on  Farm  or  the 
Vx.  _ Lawn. 


Garden  and  Farm  Work  Made  Easy 


ECONOMY  in  farm  and  garden  oper¬ 
ations  means  more  profit  and 
greater  satisfaction.  The  Maculti- 
vator  eliminates  the  drudgery  of 
hand  hoeing  or  that  back  breaking 
method  of  pushing  the  cultivator 
irregularly  and  jerkingly  through 
your  vegetable  rows.  The  man  with 
the  hoe  is  not  needed.  Cabbage, 
tomatoes,  young  onions,  lettuce, 
beets,  radishes,  carrots,  celery, 
small  fruits,  seedling  trees  in 


the  nursery,  flowers,  mint,  tobacco, 
etc.,  all  cultivated  much  better, 
more  quickly,  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  by  motive  power.  Your  lawns 
may  be  cut  and  man  power  saved 
by  the  Macultivator. 

Lessens  labor  costs  in  many  ways. 
Prevents  help  troubles.  Does  the 
work  of  five  men.  Sold  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  make-good,  tryout  guaran¬ 
tee.  Write  for  interesting  prop-  ( 
osition. 


THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 
1316  Porr  Street,  -  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  cmd  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  uieu, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
1'arrus,  If  you  need  a  good,  6teady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kntn  of  advertising  in  this  department  neper 
word  each  insei  tlou,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  an  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply  stating  age  and  enclosing 
lettei  of  reference  (front  previous  employer*  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letohwortb 
Village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  tu  assist  with 
herd  of  100  Jerseys;  must  be  .good  feeder, 
milker  and  calf  raiser  and  capable  of  taking 
some  responsibility:  state  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected.  MAGNOLIA  FAjRM.  Muscogee, 
Fla. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  teamster,  good  around  stock  and 
poultrv;  no  cigarette  user;  Christian  man  pre¬ 
ferred’;  good  home  and  board  provided;  state 
wages.  CHARLES  STOUGHTON,  NewBeld, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  executive  couple,  28  to  30, 
no  children,  free  of  use  of  tobacco:  man  as 
master  family  of  boys;  wife  geueral  supply  and 
able  to  make  and  mend  boys’  clothing;  salary 
$1,380  per  vear  and  maintenance;  particulars. 
W.  G.  RANCHER.  Superintendent,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  with 
no  children  in  family,  to  supervise  und  look 
after  small  herd  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
fair  salary  with  all  living  expenses.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  CHARLES  ,F.  JOHNSON, 
Kis-Lyn,  Fa. 


WANTED — Good  clean  woman  for  cooking;  pri¬ 
vate  family:  wages  $60.  Address  BON  133. 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  modern  dairy 
farm;  must  be  a  good  milker  and  general 
farmer;  $00  a  month,  with  house,  wood,  milk 
and  garden:  positions  open  for  a  single  farm 
hand,  blacksmith  and  truck  driver,  married  or 
single.  ADVERTISER  889,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  garden  spot,  lire  wood  and  milk:  state 
names  and  addresses  of  references  and  also 
wages  pxpeeted.  ADVERTISER  880,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  practical  all  around 
farmer  and  gardener  for  small  place;  write, 
with  references;  state  wages.  BOX  422,  Monti- 
cello,  N.  Y. 


FOREMAN  wanted:  working  foreman  for  70- 
ucre  farm;  New  York  State:  married:  wife  to 
bonril  two  or  three  hands  Summer:  write  folly, 
number  in  faintly,  ages,  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  882.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Refined,  strong,  responsible  young 
couple  to  work  on  farm  and  live  in  the  fam¬ 
ily;  wife  to  work  in  the  bouse;  three  io  the  fam¬ 
ily;  man  must  understand  general  farm  work, 
horses  and  machinery:  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  modern  conveniences;  wages  $70  per 
mouth.  E.  0.  FISHER,  R  4.  Geneva,  N.  Y\ 


WANTED — Single  man  cn  n  50-acre  boarding 
house  farm  In  Catskills;  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Competent  farmer-gardener  on  gen 
tleman's  place;  no  children;  give  reference, 
age,  salary  expected,  nationality.  Address 
FAIR  ACRES,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  who  understands  horses, 
can  plow,  harrow,  drill,  do  general  farm 
work;  no  large  family;  must  give  reference. 
WILLIAM  II.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man.  without  children,  who 
understands  general  farm  work  and  a  good 
milker;  a  permanent  position  is  open  if  satis¬ 
faction  given;  give  age.  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  E.  BEDDING,  South  \  er- 
non.  Mass. 


WANTED— Working  foreman  (single)  on  fruit 
aud  vegetable  farm  near  New  York;  muat  bo 
able  to  run  Kurd  truck  and  sell;  wages,  with 
board  and  commissions  on  sales;  for  reply  state 
wages  expected  and  reference.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  893.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — White;  man  general  Utility 
and  chauffeur;  wife  cook  aud  light  house¬ 
work;  two  rooms  and  private  bath;  $90  per 
month:  two  adults:  references  required.  I*.  O. 
BOX  47.  Moylan.  Fa. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  lo  work  200-acre  farm 
on  shares;  farm  implements,  heavy  team, 
cows.  hens,  sheep,  pigs  provided;  apiary;  sap 
bush:  careful.  industrious  couple  preferred. 

Addres-  A.  R.  MOWER,  Vly  Farm,  Alsou,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  widower  or  single,  between  35  and  4.". 

for  general  farm  work,  specialty  fruit;  steady 
job  for  right  man;  840  month  and  board:  bring 
reference  WILLIAM  11.  PtlWKt  L,  Box  19. 
It  F.  D  ,  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


IV  A  NT  ED—  Man  and  wife.  Protestants  honest, 
sober,  live  In  family;  wile  housework;  man 
raise  and  dtess  poultry,  deliver  eggs,  cure  for 
garden,  drive  Third :  all  around  handy  mnu; 
small  place;  three  adults,  A.  C.  I.A  Dl'E,  East 
Greenwich,  R,  I. 


WOMAN  on  truck  farm;  good  picker;  good  pay. 

CHARLES  S.  SMITH,  It.  E.  D.  2,  Anbury 
Park.  N.  J, 


WANTED-  Young  tuan,  strong,  willing,  brought 
U(i  on  farm,  for  general  farm  work  on  country 
place  near  New  York;  starl  immediately:  good 
board ;  $30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  900.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  -Milk  driver,  good  solicitor, 
.v.ojred.  \dri-ess.  w<th  particulars.  A.  M. 
FI  i.'s.  Superintendent,  Leonardo,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  as  cook  housekeeper 
for  farm  boardinghouse;  eight  (.8)  men, 
steady;  must  lie  good  eook  and  baker  ami  have 
highest  ((itallticat  inns  as  t<  •  moral  character; 
heavy  work  done  by  colored  man:  running  Ivt 
and  cold  water,  wood  and  coal  range  and  oil 
stove:  good  salary  and  living  conditions;  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  MRS.  ALEX. 
ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED  —  A  farm  assistant;  American  pre¬ 
ferred;  otic  accustomed  to  field  work  and 
cattle;  must  he  of  good  habits,  clean  and  come 
well  recommended;  if  satisfactory,  permanent 
position  all  year;  satisfactory  references  and 
terms  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  Protestant  man  (of  general 
farming;  good  teamster  and  milker;  all  year 
round  Job.  Address,  stating  wages  wanted,  to 
T.  BENJAMIN  HENRY,  Route  4,  Box  86,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

PLEASANT  ACRES  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
reliable,  steady,  single  man,  experienced  in 
farm  work,  on  fruit  farm;  excellent  board  and 
congenial  accommodations;  wages  $45  per 
mouth.  PLEASANT  ACRES.  It.  2,  WallfclH, 
N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAN  on  small  dairy  farm;  eight 
cows,  two  horses,  small  delivery  route;  must 
l)e  good  milker,  honest,  good  habits;  $35  month, 
hoard,  room;  references.  U.  HILL,  Huntington, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  on  small  dairy  farm; 

not  under  4<i  yenrs  of  age;  wages  $15  per 
month.  FRANK  HEINZ,  It.  F.  D..  Delancey, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  to  work  on  large 
modern  squab  plant  with  consistent  record  of 
successful  results;  good  wages  and  share  in 
annus  1  profits:  must  be  good  worker,  willing 
and  nf  good  character;  start  May  1.  MEADOW 
FARM,  llartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  in  modern  country  home:  state 
wages  first  letter.  L.  MELSERT,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Knolls  Farms,  R.  D,  7,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

WAXTKD  —  At  on<*e.  all  around  general  and 
pastry  eook  who  <*:in  make  good  bread  and 
rolls,  lmt  breads,  pies  and  rake.  ADVERTISER 
D04,  eare  Rural  New- Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

no  dairy;  good  wages:  pleasant  locality. 
CHARLES'  E.  HASLETT,  Hull,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -Single  man  or  strung  boy  on  well 
lorn  toil  dairy  farm  iu  Western  Massachusetts. 
Send  particulars  to  ADVERTISER  997,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

‘ 

WANTED — Man  aud  wife  as  caretaker;  rnan  to 
work  outside;  wife  to  help  In  house:  small 
salary;  house,  garden,  fuel  furnished;  German 
mechanic  preferred.  1)R.  BIRNEY,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Position  on  modern  country  estate. 

gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON.  194  Southmavd 
Road.  Waterbtiry,  Conn. 

AMERICAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm  or 
privates  fstate;  thoroughly  competent  in  taking 
full  charge:  host  uf  reference.  SMITH,  Box  35. 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I..  N.  A*. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  of  ability  wants  en¬ 
gagement  as  managing  housekeeper  on  coun¬ 
try  estate  or  large  up-to-date  farm'  first-class 
cook  and  manager;  used  to  responsibility:  one 
child,  aged  four  years:  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $33.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POI'LTRYMAN,  practical  and  college  trained; 

understands  all  the  branches  of  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry;  either  commercial.  private  or  on 
shares;  must  be  first-class  proposition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  832.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  noultrynmn  open  for  position  May  1: 

references.  ADVERTISER  83(1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POI'LTRYMAN.  single,  practical  experience 
with  all  breeds  nf  poultry,  water  fowl  and 
squabs.  ADVERTISER  831,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  desire  position:  man  exper¬ 
ienced,  prm  tical  poultry  man;  wife  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  plain  cook:  good  references.  For 
further  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  856. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COTTLE,  without  children;  man  to  do  light 
general  farm  work;  wife  for  housework:  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Call  or  write  PAUL  HER¬ 
MAN.  Monroe.  N.  Y.,  or  319  Hudson  Street. 
New  York  City. 

YOUNG  MAN,  29.  single,  graduate  two  year 
course  in  agriculture  and  with  several  years’ 
experience  in  fruit,  would  like  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Address,  giving  particulars,  ADVERTISER  899, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  American,  anxious  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness.  would  like  position  lit  dairy.  ADYKR 
T1SGR  857.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

rorLTIlYMAX,  Ainonoin,  Protestant,  irtnr- 
rliM] .  with  out?  •-•hiltl.  wishes  position,  com- 
me  irlftl  or  private:  references.  gVDVKUTlSKH 
801 ,  care  Ktirnl  New-Yvrker, 

HERDSMAN  single,  26;  long  experience  milk¬ 
ing  machines  A,  R.  O.  records:  do  everything 
well;  references:  SUtO.  ADVERTISER  887.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  MAN,  all  a  round  man.  on  estate  or 
farm:  years  of  practical  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  poultry  raising  and  dairy;  can  do  all 
kinds  repairing,  etc,;  not  afraid  of  hard  work; 
now  employed  on  large  poultry  plant  past  four 
years:  good  oil  electrical  repairs  and  construc¬ 
tion;  married'  Amor' can.  ADVERTISER  SS9. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  DAIRYMAN,  married,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  Cornell  dairy  course:  over  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  dairy  branches:  now  have  charge 
of  90  bond  purebred  .Terse, vs;  full  particulars  iu 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  884.  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

ENGLISHMAN  wants  situation  as  gardener  on 
small  estate:  understands  the  care  of  cows, 
horses  and  poultry  married:  age  41;  three  chil¬ 
dren:  wife  good  luilter-maker  and  caretaker: 
state  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  $94.  cart 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARKETING  ami  production  manager,  exoer 
loured,  wants  opportunity  to  prove  ability: 
private  or  cooperative  project;  anywhere.  P 
O.  IsoX  928.  Worcester,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  By  middle  aged  man,  light  farm 
work;  good  home  more  acceptable  than  high 
wages.  W,  MacLEAlt,  72  Emmet  Street,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wishes  position;  one  who 
understands  feeding  and  earing  fur  t»8t  nows, 
well  acquainted  with  show  cattle  and  good  calf 
raiser;  age  24;  six  feet  tall.  Kindly  write, 
slating  wages  and  particulars,  also  name  of 
breed,  to  MR.  ADAM  MASIONIS,  care  James 
Fraser,  Woodbury,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND.  30,  licensed  chauffeur,  wishes 
position.  DELANEY,  309  Water  Street, 
Hrooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Man,  single.  50,  exper¬ 
ienced  In  poultry,  garden  and  housework, 
plain  cooking,  handy  with  tools;  have  small 
capital  C.  SCHUBACH,  Exchange  Street,  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook:  very 
neat,  conscientious,  cupuble,  with  well-man¬ 
nered.  refined  girl,  12;  boy,  11:  desires  position; 
cai>alile  of  taking  entire  charge;  nearby  high 
School  necessary.  ADVERTISER  992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer; 

understand  all  kinds  uf  farm  work,  farm 
machinery,  stock,  poultry  and  raising  turkeys; 
American;  married;  have  no  family:  middle- 
aged;  highest  reference,  ADVERTISER  900, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Herdsman  or  dairyman, 
in  Jersey  herd;  2b  years'  practical  experience 
among  Jerseys;  first-class  butter-maker,  good 
calf  raiser,  showing  and  fitting:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence:  married:  one  child,  eight  years  old. 
HARRY  BUSBY,  Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone, 


FARM  HAND  and  assistant;  young  man  (21), 
bookkeeper,  typist,  seeks  steady  position  on 
farm:  ready  to  start  May  J.  S.  FINE,  19  Essex 
Street,  New  York. 


ENGINEER — First-class  man  on  steam,  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  lighting  plants,  ice  machines, 
motors,  pumps,  telephones  and  electric  wiring, 
is  open  for  position  on  private  estate;  single: 
go  anywhere.  ENGINEER,  Box  174,  White 
Plaius.  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ 1 

POULTRY  MAN — Reliable;  29:  married:  practical 
experience  breeding,  egg  production:  college 
education;  can  produce  re-uilts;  managerial  abil¬ 
ity.  KRERn.\RDT,  Flailands  Bay.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN.  38.  country  raised,  married,  two 
children,  wants  position;  understand  farming, 
gardening,  poultry;  drive  any  car  or  truck: 
make  repairs;  handy  with  tools:  go  anywhere. 
FERGUSON,  53b  Fultou  Street,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN.  with  two  children;  good 
worker:  willing  to  do  anything  on  gentleman's 
estate:  ran  drive  machine;  bandy  around  gar¬ 
den.  lawn,  general  repairing,  Imviug  carpenter 
tools;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  can  furnish 
references.  Apply  JACOB  TOTH.  107  Division 
Avenue,  Garfield.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  (231,  willing,  energetic,  excellent 
habits,  desires  position  on  dairy  farm;  refer 
cnees  n-=  lo  character.  etc.  SJLBIGKR,  33b  E. 
"titli  Street.  New  Y'urk. 


YOUNG  MAN  121),  colored,  good  character,  in 
Telligant.  wishing  to  learn  farming,  offers  his 
services  in  return  fur  board  and  a  small  monthly 
wage:  can  furnish  excellent  reference  from 
present  and  past  employers.  Address  WILLIAM 
\.  NICHOLS,  329  Grand  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAT.  E— Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  25b 
acres:  fields  level  and  free  from  neks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta:  "ti  State  mad  aud  trolley 
line;  ruts  173  tons  of  hay:  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head:  12-rooni  house;  barns  have  rnnnltig 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  f  Lilly  equipped  with  mmlerii  machinery. 
Fur  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE.  Manchester.  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


MAPLE  SHADE.  Litchfield  County;  delightful 
he  at  Inn  for  Rummer  home;  12  rooms,  new: 
beautiful  piece  woodland  and  brook  if  wanted; 
photos.  Owner.  GEORGE  ANDREWS,  North- 
field,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E — Stock  farm:  700  ucres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses:  100  acres 
hemlock  limber,  ready  to  cut:  209  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $19,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.50  per  acre 
for  term  of  years  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 390-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location:  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  'V. 
TK.MPL1N,  CoatcsviUe,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 12b  acres;  on  State  road: 

good  house  and  buildings;  one  of  the  best, 
farms  iu  the  "Finger  Lake  Region"  in  Seneca 
Countv.  N.  Y.:  near  village;  good  schools. 
ADVERTISER  798.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — About  10  acres  ,,f  land  suitable  f"r 
poultry:  no  buildings;  within  3b  miles  of  New 
York:  jersey  preferred:  must  tie  level  well 
drained,  near  station,  town,  main  road:  give 
details.  ADVERTISER  839.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  preferably  on  lake,  in  Rock¬ 
land.  Dutchess.  Westchester  or  Orange  coun¬ 
ties.  Write  fully,  BOX  1000,  Lakeville.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  farm,  iu  Otsego  County: 

all  modern  improvements-;  two  miles  from 
State  road.  H.  C.  INGALLS,  Cooperstowu, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  FARM,  within  50  miles  New  Y’ork;  ex¬ 
change  suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DARTK, 
Ridgefield  Park.  N.  J. 


FOR  RALE — 130-aere  grain  and  dairy  farm. 

located  between  Oneida  and  Sylvan  Bench; 
good  buildings;  wdl  watered;  good  soil,  rolling 
and  level;  fine  lm-atlon:  near  to  cheese  factory 
and  milk  station  and  market;  Including  four 
horses.  20  cows  and  young  stuck  and  farming 
(mils:  must  lie  sold  In  settle  estate.  11  LAND- 
RIEDEL  Durhamv die,  Oneida  Co..  N,  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RALE  Grade  A  dairy  farm.  107 
acres;  35  acres  fine  black  dirt;  12-rootn  house: 

'  barn  for  20  cows:  buckets  and  cement  floors; 
large  wagon  house  and  horse  stable,  icehouse 
and  chicken  horse:  Due  locution;  New  York 
produce  trucks  pass  the  place  daily  in  Rummer; 
two  miles  from  Grade  A  plant  at  Florida, 
Grange  Co.  V  Y. ;  level  road;  no  agents.  Ad- 
I  Jress  JOHN  A.  PRICK,  Florida.  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  owner  of  good 
dairy  farm  who  wants  a  capable  working 
manager,  or  would  work  oti  _  shares.  Address 
BOX  39.  Moheguu  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E.  or  rent  for  Summer,  on  brow  of 
pill  overlooking  beautiful  Harlem  Valley  and 
Catskdl  Mountains,  fine  9  room  house:  90  acres; 
$5,000,  or  $90  per  month.  ADVERTISER  890, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MODERN  farm  home,  bath.  Otsego  County.  New 
York,  would  board  one  or  two  elderly  ladies; 
$10  weekly.  ADVERTISER  888,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  modern  country  home; 

clean  town;  elevation  1.800  ft.;  rare  educa¬ 
tional  and  library  advantages.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  137,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


11C  ACRES  of  good  well-tilled  land,  timber 
and  wood,  sugar  bush,  living  wafpr  in  pasture, 
two  never-failing  wells,  375  apple  trees:  small 
fruits,  14-room  modern  brick  house,  splendid 
cellar;  cistern;  acetylene  lights;  basement  barn, 
granary,  shop  and  garage,  wood  house;  9  miles 
city  40,000;  2  miles  village:  1  mile  railroad 
station;  Vfc  mile  school;  telephone;  It.  D. ;  imme¬ 
diate  possession,  Address  MRS.  SARAH  E. 
CALE,  Asbviilc,  Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale  for  only  $4,000 
in  the  heart  of  the  New  York  City  milk  sone; 
truck  stops  at  the  door  for  milk;  buildings  in 
fair  condition;  good  for  40  head  of  stock. 
M ANSON  L.  SMITH,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WARWICK.  Orange  County;  124  acres;  12 
rooms;  2  barns  silo,  ice  house,  poultry  houses, 
16  acres  young  apples,  3  acres  peach  fillers,  10 
acres  Alfalfa;  creamery  and  station  one  mile; 
bargain  price  $14.. 900,  including  29  cattle;  $3,500 
cash:  will  divide  to  suit.  Write  BOUGHTON, 
owner,  394  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RALE — Orange  County  dairy  and  truck 
farm;  highly  productive;  two  miles  from  coun¬ 
ty  sent;  203  acres  ready  for  business.  MA¬ 
RTEN  BROS,,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


7- ROOM  house,  2  porches:  barn,  chicken  houses; 

good  condition:  one  acre;  all  fruits:  near 
school,  owner,  FRANK  FI.INN.  R.  D.  25.  At- 
waters,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN'S  cottage  residence;  all  improve¬ 
ments.  and  small  farm  of  12  acre*,  for  sale; 
dairy  barns,  stanchions,  running  water,  cpinent 
floors;  main  Ronlh  County  road,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Southampton  and  New  York;  also  ad¬ 
joining  37  acres,  or  le*-;  as  required,  with  good 
house  would  rent  either  or  both  places:  near 
bay  and  ocean.  ADVERTISER  878,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

_ i 

IDEAL  place  for  duck  ranch  to  rent  for  term  of 
years,  or  for  sale:  two  streams  unrestricted 
water  and  south  sandy  slope;  south  shore.  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  $79,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOIt  SALE — Connecticut  poultry  farm:  all  con¬ 
veniences;  established  business;  present  gross 
income  $1,000  per  month,  ADVERTISER  885. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RALE — Four  acres  of  good  land,  with  large 
burn;  no  house;  near  trout  stream;  one  mile 
from  Chatham.  N.  Y. :  on  State  road:  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  Summer  home;  cash  price  $750.  P. 
O.  BOX  788.  Chatham.  X.  Y. 


FOR  RALE — 100-acre  farm,  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped;  large  dwelling  with  porch:  barn,  hay 
barn,  granary,  wagon  house.  2  henhouses,  3 
brooder  houses;  spring  water  piped  to  house 
and  barn  gravity  system:  spring  watered  pas¬ 
ture:  plenty  of*  fertile  tillage:  wood  lot:  some 
fruit;  property  in  family  possession  over  50 
years:  deal  direct :  brokers  need  not  apply. 
VIOLET  GLEN  FARM,  It.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Box 
43,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  parties  desirous 
Of  going  farming  on  equipped  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  881.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE- ACRE  FaRM  Right  at  two  railroad  sta¬ 
tions;  near  White  Horse  Pike:  12- room  house; 
fine  old  -hade;  good  water,  aud  a  large  cellar 
under  house;  barn  and  other  eutbuildlngs;  all 
kinds  fruit  for  home.  ADVERTISER  892,  care 
Kura!  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  adapted  to  sheep:  good  build¬ 
ings  essential:  cm  or  near  State  road:  give 
description  price  mid  terms.  ADVERTISER 
891.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — From  5  to  100  acres  Jersey  farm 
land,  with  or  without  buildings,  in  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Burlington.  Mercer.  Camden  or 
Gloucester  counties  give  i  eserlption  and 

prii  e  quickly:  no  agents.  .TAMES  CORWIN, 
1920  Anthony  Avenue.  New  York. 

_ ; _ l 

155-ACRE  FARM,  in  Hudson  River  Valley;  with 
or  without  stoek  and  tools;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion:  a  real  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  WM.  H. 
MILLER.  Athens.  N.  Y. 


02-ACRE  FARM  —  Eight-room  house:  stables. 

sheds,  two  chicken  houses:  good  land:  seven 
acres  woed:  near  Pennsylvania  station,  churches, 
schools  Princeton  and  Public  Service  trolley. 
F.  E.  MILHOLLAND.  Princeton  Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two-family  house:  electric  lights; 

bUA.  poultry  house ;  '/lie  acre  land;  20  choice 
fruit  trees:  located  Hartwlck  Village.  N.  Y. 
Write  CHESTER  EI.DRED.  Watervlier  N  Y. 


18  ACRES — South  of  Oswego:  on  State  road. 

trolley  line;  lots  of  fruit:  elegant  16-room 
bouse  electric  lights,  toilet,  bath:  beautiful 
grounds:  poultry  houses:  excellent  for  private 
home,  clubhouse,  sanatorium:  price  $8,500.  H. 
S.  HAYNES,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 195  acres,  in  Sullivan  County.  N. 

Y.:  10n  acres  timber  land,  30  acres  fine  mea¬ 
dow,  about  20  acres  cultivated  land;  only  $1,230; 
$70o  .-ash-  balance  mortgage.  ANDREW 
WACHTLKR,  30  Arthur  Street,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


20-ACRE  hog  chicken,  duck  farm;  nine-room' 
hi  use.  electricity,  heat;  general  store,  tea 
house,  large  pavilion,  gasoline  and  auto  busi¬ 
ness:  State  road.  BOX  79.  Newtown  Road, 
Danbury.  Conn. 


TO  RENT  —  Dairy  and  general  farm;  stock. 

eijuipinci.t:  reasonable  terms;  Sullivan  County. 
ADVERT  1SER  809.  can.  Rut  .  K  S  v-Y( 


fiO-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  $2,200;  $1,200  cash; 

12-rootn  house,  barn,  henhouse,  shop.  team, 
two  cows,  heifer,  19  chickens,  all  new  imple¬ 
ments  wagons,  etc.:  three  rooms  rented  out  in 
Summer  and  Fall:  buyer  will  have  privilege  of 
earing  for  nearby  estate:  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  sets,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  modern  newly-equipped 
poultry  farm:  10-room  house:  50  acres  wood¬ 
land:  bordering  river:  fertile  land;  three  miles 
low n  sa.rific.  TEHRAN'S  POULTRY  FARM. 
Westerly.  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE— Old  homestead  farm.  Columbia  Co.: 

180  acres:  valuable  woodbind,  including  pine: 
large  stream;  old  Colonial  house;  $8,500. 
ADVERTISER  805.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  100  acre  farm:  unusual 
soil;  in  tine  condition;  keeps  25  cows;  $7,000. 
ADVERTISER  $99.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  601. 
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30  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL 


Big  FREE  Book 


Price  Cuts 

of  30  to  50%  on 


My  new  1922  Catalog  is  now  ready.  It 
is  Big!  it  is  Beautiful!  it  is  Free!  From 
cover  to  cover  it  pictures  and  describes 
a  Wonderful  Stock,  a  Great  Variety  of 
Furniture  and  Furnishings.  It  will  give 
you  Thousands  of  Ideas  for  making 
your  home  brighter,  better,  happier. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Thousands  get 
all  their  furnishings  from  me  is  that  You 
Don’t  Buy  from  pictures  when  You 
Deal  with  Spear.  Everything  I  sell  is 
sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial — with  a 
Money-Back  Bond.  This  means  that 
no  matter  what  you  order,  that  article 
must  be  its  own  salesman  for  a  whole 
month  right  in  your  own  home  before 
you  decide  to  buy. 


Furniture  Lamps 

Bedding  Enamel 

Springs  Cooking  Sets 

Mattresses  Aluminum  Waro 
Bed  Spreads  Refrigerators 
Rugs,  Carpets  Washing 
Linoleum  Machines 

Lace  Curtains  Sewing 
Portieres  Machines 

Dishes  Guns 

Baby  Silverware 

Carriages  Clocks 

Glassware  Cameras 

Stoves  Victrolas 

Ranges  Paints,  etc. 


The  rug  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you. 


FORMER  PRICE,  $36.95 

Special  Slashed  Price, $21.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Hearth  Rug 

A  Prize  to  the  Prompt 

This  26x52 


All  Prices  Slashed 


-  inch  Brussels 
Hearth  Rug  is  of  the  same 
quality,  the  same  materials, 
and  the  same  colorings  as 
the  9x12  ft.  room  rug  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page.  It 
matches  the  big  rug  exactly. 
When  used  in  the  same 
room,  the  two  will  harmo¬ 
nize  perfectly.  This  Fine 
Hearth  Rug  is  a  Prize  to 
the  Prompt.  To  get  it  you 
must  send  in  your  order 
promptly.  Both  rugs  will 
he  sent  together.  Send  in 
your  order  today. 


Do  you  want  to  see  a  Tremendous  Array  of  1 
Astounding  Bargains?  Do  you  want  to  be  J 
Satisfied  that  you  need  wait  no  longer  for  I 
Prices  to  Come  Down?  Then,  send  for  my  M 
Free  Book  of  the  Biggest  Bargains — Send  m 
for  it  Today.  Just  a  few  minutes  with 
this  book  will  prove  that  the  time  has  at 
last  arrived  for  you  to  BUY  RIGHT  AT 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  provided  you* 
Deal  with  Spear.  Sending  for  my  catalog 
does  riot  obligate  you  to  buy  anything. 


J  he  former  price  of  this  Fine  Rug  was  $36.95 — and  without  the  Fine 
Hearth  Rug  of  course.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  higher 
£°st-D  that  I  have  Slashed  515.00  from  the  price  and  am  including 
i  no  1  nzc  1 1  earth  Rug  besides,  this  offer  is  a  Tremendous  Bargain  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Size:  Full  Room  Size,  9  x  12  ft.  only.  Material 
ana  Quality  :  Brussels  of  a  very  good  grade.  Genuine,  high-quality  wool 
worsted  face,  with  heavy  back.  'I  he  worsted  yarns  are  carefully  selected. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-3,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  9  x  12  ft.  Rug  and  FINIS  Hearth  Rug  as  described  above.  Enclosed 
is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  t 
am  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $1.50  monthly.  Order  No.  MA5075.  Price,  $21.95. 
Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


a  me 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


Post  Office . State . . 

If  your  shipping  point  Is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


Of  Pittsburgh 


Send  shipment  to . . .  . .  , 

FREE  I  If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  her* 
CATALOG  land  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines. 


NOT  A  PENNY 


With  9*12  Ft.  SEAMLESS  BRUSSELS  RUG 
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Publis!ic'<]  Weekly  by  The  Bural  Publishing  Co.. 
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More  About  the  Breeding  of  Turkeys 


A  III  8  Y  SEASON. — April  is  the  beginning  of  the 
busy  season  with  the  flock,  and  we  find  much 
at  this  time  which  cannot  he  overlooked  if  we  expect 
success.  Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  turkeys  are 
not  so  hard  to  raise  successfully  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  although  there  is  no  time  in  the  year 
when  we  can  neglect  details,  nor  let  our  interest,  lair, 
spontaneous  attacks  of  fever  today,  and  neglect  to¬ 
morrow.  always  spell  failure,  whether  with  turkeys 
or  any  other  branch  of  business.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  begin  right,  keep  steadily  to  the  line,  and 
remember  that  these  birds  require  a  reasonable 


good  turkey  egg  will  stand  a  heap  of  abuse,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  neglect  them,  nor  leave 
them  to  chill.  We  keep  our  eggs  on  a  rack  made  of 
lath,  especially  for  the  purpose.  Each  one  is  marked 
with  the  date  of  laying,  and  all  are  turned  over 
carefully  twice  each  day.  Keep  in  a  cool  place;  50 
degrees  is  not  far  from  right,  and  you  should  keep 
the  eggs  covered  with  a  woolen  cloth  which  is  mois¬ 
tened  with  warm  water  daily.  This  prevents  drying 
out,  and  if  so  treated  they  will  hatch  better.  If 
left  to  herself,  we  all  know  that  a  turkey  hen  goes 
to  her  nest  every  day,  deposits  an  egg.  and  sits  on 


suffice,  and  then  cover  with  the  moist  cloth  and  set 
away  again.  This  is  a  little  work,  but  it  is  attention 
to  the  little  details  that  spells  success. 

SETTING  THE  EGGS. — A  very  common  mistake 
with  many,  especially  beginners,  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  put  too  many  eggs  under  a  hen  or  turkey.  Re¬ 
member  that  turkey  eggs  are  big.  and  that  it  re¬ 
quires  more  heat  to  hatch  them  than  it  does  liens' 
eggs;  therefore  a  lien  cannot  cover  a  large  num¬ 
ber  and  hatch  them  successfully.  Take  two  hens,  for 
instance;  place  12  eggs  under  one,  and  five  under 
the  other,  leave  them  entirely  alone,  and  at  the  end 
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•i  Flock  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  at  Lunch  Time.  Fig.  25} 


amount  nf  daily  attention,  you  might  as  well  give 
them  up,  since  you  will  only  meet  disappointment. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  spare  the  necessary 
time,  you  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  farm 
line  that  will  net  you  larger  profit  for  the  amount  of 
cash  and  time  invested  than  the  turkeys  will.  Some 
have  written  personal  letters  asking  about  breeds; 
these  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  issue,  as  the  Fall 
season  is  the  proper  time  to  start  with  a  flock  of 
breeders,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  here  by  point¬ 
ing  out  merits,  or  demerits,  of  breeds  at  this  time. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  EGGS. — Usually  by  the  first 
of  April  the  liens  will  have  selected  nests  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  and  commenced  to  lay.  At  this 
time  of  the  season,  with  cold  nights,  you  must  he 
careful  to  watch  all  hens  and  make  sure  that  eggs 
are  carried  in  so  they  will  not  become  chilled.  A 


those  already  laid  for  several  hours,  which  warms 
them  up  and  keeps  the  germ  alive.  As  she  nears 
the  sitting  stage  she  stays  on  a  little  longer  each  day. 
until  finally  site  remains  on  over  night,  and  then 
sticks  to  her  business  of  incubation,  which  lasts  four 
weeks.  In  order  to  imitate  the  natural  methods  of 
the  turkey  hen.  if  you  will  bring  out  the  eggs  each 
day.  uncover  them,  and  place  them  in  the  sun,  or 
near  the  kitchen  stove,  where  it  is  not  too  warm, 
this  will  liven  up  the  germ,  and  the  eggs  will  keep 
much  longer,  and  hatch  stronger  poults  than  where 
the  eggs  are  left  in  a  cool  place  throughout  the  entire 
time,  while  waiting  for  a  broody  hen.  Turkeys  eggs 
usually  are  very  fertile:  more  so,  iu  fact,  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  eggs,  except  ducks,  and  if  given 
right  care  you  have  reason  to  expect  excellent 
hatches,  Au  hour  or  so  of  warmer  temperature  will 


of  four  weeks  you  will  find  that  the  hen  which  had 
the  small  number  lias  more  turkey  poults  than  the 
one  with  the  larger  number.  Watch  your  lieu,  and 
you  will  note  she  continually  turns  her  eggs,  chang¬ 
ing  them  from  outside  to  middle  at  each  turning.  If 
she  has  more  than  she  can  properly  cover  and  sup¬ 
ply  warmth  to.  some  of  them  are  sure  to  become 
chilled,  and  probably  all  of  them,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  cold  while  setting.  Nine  eggs  are  plenty 
for  a  fair-sized  hen  like  a  Plymouth  Rock  or  Rhode 
Island  Red  to  handle,  and  not  more  than  13  to  15 
at  the  most  for  any  turkey.  If  you  get  too  many 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  some  are  broken 
in  the  nest,  and  unless  discovered  immediately  and 
washed  with  warm  water,  you  will  note  that  those 
remaining  are  covered  with  yolk,  which  has  hard¬ 
ened,  and  thereby  spoiled  the  whole  clutch.  I  never 
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like  to  wash  eggs  while  in  incubation,  no  matter 
what  variety,  although  it  sometimes  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  if  some  have  been  broken.  When 
washed,  the  oily  substance  which  covers  the  outer 
shell  is  removed,  and  they  never  hatch  as  well,  nor 
produce  as  strong  poults  as  otherwise  would  be  the 
case.  Make  your  nests  flat  at  the  bottom,  with  just 
enough  “dish”  to  hold  the  eggs  well,  and  always  set 
them  on  the  ground,  over  a  dirt  bottom.  Keep  the 
eggs  moist  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  and  sprinkle 
them  occasionally,  especially  toward  the  end  of  incu¬ 
bation.  with  tepid  water.  Nature  demands  that  the 
under  side  of  the  egg  remains  cool  and  moist,  and 
when  in  a  wild  state  the  nest  is  always  on  the 
ground  and  among  dead  leaves,  which  retains  the 
moisture. 

HANDLING  SETTING  HENS  AND  TURKEYS. 

We  always  aim  to  set  as  many  eggs  as  possible  at 
one  time,  so  the  poults  will  hatch  at  about  the  same 
period,  and  therefore  be  of  the  same  size.  This  is 
important,  as  big  and  little  turks  in  the  same  flock 
do  not  get  on  well,  since  the  larger  and  stronger  will 
crowd  and  run  over  the  smaller  ones,  and  invariably 
all  farm  flocks  are  run  in  one  hunch  Make  the  nest 
of  soft  grass,  over  a  dirt  bottom,  and  put  a  good 
sprinkle  of  fresh  insect  powder  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
over  which  place  another  handful  of  dead  grass.  I 
emphasize  making  a  soft  nest,  since  experience 
proves  we  have  better  hatches,  and  I  have  found 
nothing  quite  so  good  as  short  dry  grass  that  has 
lain  out  over  Winter.  This  is  always  soft  and  fine 
and  makes  an  ideal  nest.  Dust  all  hens  well  with 
insect  powder,  but  do  not  grease  them  on  any  part 
of  body,  as  you  will  kill  any  egg  which  grease  may 
touch.  I  know  there  are  those  who  tell  you  to 
grease  your  turkeys,  but  don't  do  it ;  grease  sticks 
up  the  plumage,  the  birds  bate  it.  and  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  rid  themselves  of  it  they  roll  in  the  dirt 
and  the  feathers  gum  up:  then  they  become  matted 
and  trouble  follows.  Insect  powder  is  best,  and  if 
mixed  with  dry  sulphur  it  will  be  even  better:  only 
use  a  little,  and  do  not  apply  this  directly  to  the 
eggs,  but  see  that  it  is  underneath  them,  among  the 
nesting  material. 

SOME  USEFUL  DETAILS. — All  liens  are  lousy; 
even  though  you  may  not  see  any  when  you  set  the 
hen,  they  are  sure  to  appear  toward  the  close  of 
incubation.  Begin  at  once  by  keeping  them  down, 
and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  with  lousy  tur¬ 
keys  when  the  hatch  comes  off.  Our  hens  are  set 
several  at  a  time,  in  a  row  of  boxes  provided  for 
them  in  a  room  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Each  nest  has  a  wire  door,  and  all  hens  are  confined 
to  nests  throughout  the  hatch,  excepting  that  each 
morning  at  a  regular  hour  each  hen  is  taken  off  for 
half  an  hour  the  first  week,  and  left  off.  while  doors 
are  closed,  and  allowed  a  dust  hath,  feed  and  water. 
Then  they  are  returned  to  nests,  doors  closed,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary  until  the  next  morning. 
As  hatch  progresses  we  keep,  the  hens  off  a  little 
longer,  until  the  last  week  they  stay  off.  if  warm 
weather,  for  an  hour.  The  last  three  days  the  liens 
are  not  kept  off  excepting  long  enough  to  feed,  and 
when  eggs  begin  to  pip  we  do  not  take  them  off  again 
until  all  poults  have  come  out.  If  nests  appear  dry, 
sprinkle  liberally  the  last  two  days,  and  you  won’t 
have  any  turkeys  stuck  iu  the  shells,  as  they  some¬ 
times  will  if  conditions  are  too  dry. 

TURKEY  MOTHERS. — Our  hen  turkeys  are  set 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  same  care  is  used,  except 
that  when  convenient  we  put  one  lien  in  a  box  stall 
by  herself,  with  feed  and  water,  and  allow  her  to 
come  off  at  will  through  the  entire  time  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  This  is  more  satisfactory,  especially  with  those 
who  have  had  no  experience,  and  then.  too.  turkeys 
do  not  like  to  be  fussed  with  as  much  as  hens  do, 
and  those  not  familiar  with  the  work  will  probably 
have  better  success  by  this  latter  method.  Don’t 
set  several  turkeys  In  same  place,  as  they  will 
change  nests,  and  if  set  at  different  times,  when 
the  first  tuA*  hatches  there  will  be  trouble,  since  all 
the  mother  hens  will  want  to  own  it.  and  therefore 
remaining  eggs  may  not  he  covered  and  fail  to  hatch. 
If  a  hen  won’t  stay  on  her  nest  after  the  first  turkey 
comes  out,  remove  the  young  as  fast  as  they  hatch 
and  take  them  into  the  house,  out  of  hearing  of  the 
lien,  and  she  will  go  back  to  the  nest  and  stick  to  her 
job.  Keep  the  poults  warm  by  placing  them  in  a 
box  covered  with  woolen  near  the  stove,  and  when 
all  are  hatched  return  them  to  their  mother.  Don’t 
give  any  food  for  24  hours,  as  the  yolk  which  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  hatching  time  is  all  they  need,  and  nothing 
can  he  digested  until  this  natural  food  has  been  as¬ 
similated.  WITXKT  RANDALL. 

And  now  the  through  freight  rates  on  California  eggs 
have  been  cut  about  40  cents  a  crate! 

Seed  red  .clover  in  drills  and  cultivate  it  and  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  growth  it  w  ll  make  in  one 

reason. 


Plans  for  Improving  Pasture 

Will  you  advise  or  suggest  a  plan  for  handling  a 
dairy  ou  pasture  badly  infested  with  wild  onions?  The 
pastures  are  of  stony  nature,  and  are  not  easily  culti¬ 
vated.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

F  it  is  possible,  your  pasture  should  be  harrowed 
over  several  times  as  soon  as  the  laud  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  work.  Apply  lime  in  the  form  of  ground 
limestone  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  use  200  to  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  the 
acre.  The  proper  seeding  mixture  will  be  given 
below.  If  the  condition  of  the  field  will  not  permit 
harrowing,  use  the  lime  and  acid  phosphate  without. 
It  will  not  lie  as  effective  however.  If  only  a  small 
part  of  the  field  is  being  improved,  you  must  provide 
some  means  so  that  grazing  can  lie  controlled.  This 
is  particularly  important  if  you  are  planning  on  a 
permanent  pastu  re. 

If  clover  grows  readily  on  your  farm  where  there 
is  applied  limestone  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  your  pasture  can  be  harrowed,  the  following 
mixture  lias  been  found  successful.  The  quantity 
is  intended  to  be  sufficient  for  one  acre :  Timothy, 
4  lbs. :  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  2  lbs. :  Meadow  fescue, 
2  lbs. ;  Orchard  grass,  2  lbs. :  Alsike  clover,  3  lbs. : 
White  clover,  1  lb.  If  you  are  in  a  section  where 
clover  does  not  grow  well,  even  if  lime  is  applied, 
the  following  mixture  will  be  found  good,  but  use 
the  lime  and  acid  phosphate  just  the  same:  Tim¬ 
othy.  4  lbs. ;  Canada  Blue  grass,  2  lbs. ;  Red-top, 
2  lbs.;  Orchard  grass,  2  lbs.:  Alsike  clover,  2  lbs.; 
White  clover.  1  lb.  The  above  suggestions  are  given 
not  to  cover  all  cases,  but  where  you  wish  to  get 
results  for  your  pasture  this  year.  In  both  cases 
mentioned  above  if  you  are  using  your  pasture  as  a 
permanent  one,  make  a  second  application  early  in 
the  Spring  of  1023.  f. 


Suggestions  for  Northern  New  York 

I  am  a  clergyman  compelled  for  a  season  to  forego 
work :  have  a  number  of  acres  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 
I  am  thinking  another  year  of  possibly  putting  three  acres 
to  raspberries.  These  three  acres  are  in  good  cult  ivarion ; 
corn  last  year,  but  I  want  this  season  to  prepare  the 
same  for  berries  next  year  as  a  first  consideration; 
second,  and  quite  as  important,  would  like  some  income 
this  year.  1  have  considered  beaus,  white  field  kind, 
as  profitable,  popcorn  for  market,  buckwheat,  then  plow¬ 
ing  and  sowing  to  rye.  turning  under  next  Spring.  I 
sh.'l]  have  to  depend  largely  on  fertilizer,  as  I  have  no 
Staple  manure.  A.  E.  P. 

Galway.  N.  Y. 

WOULD  suggest  that  for  a  crop  of  high  acre¬ 
age  value  as  raspberries  that  will  occupy  the 
land  for  a  term  of  years,  it.  is  very  important  to  get 
as  much  humus  or  organic  matter  added  to  the  soil 
this  coming  season,  to  increase  as  much  as  possible 
the  moisture-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  as  large 
crops  of  raspberries  depend  on  the  moisture  supply 
during  the  ripening  period,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  sandy  loam  .soil  that  prevails  in  your 
locality. 

Although  in  your  section  limestone  outcrops  are 
numerous,  yet  the  soil  material  lias  been  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  acid  crystalline  rocks  lying 
to  the  northward,  and  brought  there  by  glacial  ac¬ 
tion,  and  is  somewhat  acid  and  sour.  As  raspber¬ 
ries  seem  to  remain  more  free  from  disease,  and 
stand  of  bushes  seems  to  be  heavier,  and  lasts  longer 
before  commencing  to  run  out  on  a  limestone  soil, 
or  a  soil  limed  sufficiently  to  grow  heavy  crops  of 
Red  clover,  and  because  of  this  I  would  suggest 
that,  if  possible,  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  be  broad¬ 
cast  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in  after  plowing  this 
Spring. 

Buckwheat  sown  eaily  in  June,  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate  per  acre,  rolled  down 
and  plowed  under  when  in  full  bloom,  soil  well 
worked  down,  and  rye  sown,  with  a  moderate  amount 
fertilizer  containing  at  least  two  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  then  turned  under  very  early  in  Spring 
of  1923,  would  add  a  large  amount  of  humus  and 
available  plant  food  to  your  soil,  and  greatly  in¬ 
crease  its  water-holding  capacity.  This  is,  of  course, 
very  desirable,  as  the  weather  during  July,  when 
raspberries  are  ripening,  is  generally  the  hottest  and 
driest  of  the  year.  If,  however,  a  money  crop  must 
lie  grown  this  year,  assuming  you  have  a  ready 
market  for  it  in  the  near-by  cities,  popcorn  would 
be  decidedly  preferable  to  the  beans,  as  it  has  a 
higher  selling  value  per  acre  than  the  beans,  and  the 
labor  of  growing  it  would  be  much  less,  unless  you 
have,  or  can  readily  get.  bean  machinery.  With 
beans  at  almost  pre-war  prices,  the  returns  would  be 
very  small. 

In  order  to  keep  the  land  as  clean  as  possible, 
popcorn  should  lie  planted  3x3  ft.  in  bills,  so  culti¬ 
vation  can  be  done  both  ways,  same  as  corn  for 
grain;  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing 
three  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  to  10  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  three  to  five  per  cent  potash  should 


give  a  good  yield  of  well-filled  ears.  In  your  locality 
it  should  be  planted  by  May  20,  if  possible,  to  insure 
its  thorough  ripening  before  frost,  as  popcorn  should 
get  dead  ripe  on.  the  stalks  if  it.  is  to  pop  well. 

WILLIAM  M.  KLING. 


Apple  Pomace  and  Rye 

1AM  sending  you  by  parcel  post  two  samples  of 
growing  rye.  These  were  taken  from  a  piece  of 
white  sand  that  was  bare  Winter  and  Summer;  not 
a  weed  grew  on  it  until  I  began  putting  apple  pomace 
on  it.  The  better  of  these  exhibits  was  grown  where 
the  pomace  was  dropped  from  dirt  body  wagon  and 
heap  just  leveled  off ;  pomace  about  6  in.  thick. 
The  other  was  grown  within  5  ft.,  where  the  pomace 
was  not  spread  on  this  soil.  This  ground  has  had 
two  applications  of  pomace.  After  the  first  applica¬ 
tion,  •which  was  put  on  with  manure  spreader.  I 
planted  corn  in  June,  a  hot,  dry  season.  On  the 
pomace,  corn  grew  6  ft.  high ;  where  there  was  no 
pomace,  2  ft.  high.  Everywhere  the  pomace  was 
dropped  you  can  see  the  rye  standing  high,  and  a 
good,  rich  color.  charles  w.  westebvelt. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  rye  plants  reached  tis  on  April  13. 
One  measured  17  in.  high,  the  other  5  in.  The  larger 
plant,  which  grew  where  the  apple  pomace  was 
pread,  was  darker  and  more  vigorous  than  the 
other.  An  average  sample  of  apple  pomace  will 
contain,  in  one  ton.  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  about  2  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  lbs.  of  potash.  That  is  less 
than  half  the  plant  food  found  in  average  stable 
manure.  It.  hardly  seems  enough  to  pay  for  using, 
yet  we  know  that  often  surprising  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  where  pomace  is  spread  and  plowed  under. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  pomace  is  so  sour 
that  lime  should  be  used  with  it.  Both  rye  and  corn 
will  do  quite  well  on  sour  land,  but  we  doubt  if  wheat 
and  oats  would  give  such  results.  Part  of  the  benefit 
in  this  white  sand  was  due  to  the  organic  matter 
which  the  pomace  supplied. 


Value  of  Rye  as  a  Farm  Crop 

EVERY  succeeding  year  gives  us  increased  re¬ 
spect  for  rye  as  a  catch  or  cover  crop.  Rye, 
like  the  other  small  grains,  is  uot  a  legume  and  does 
not  add  nitrogen  or  any  other  plant  food  to  the  soil. 
It  does  collect  and  utilize  some  forms  of  plant  food 
which  other  weaker  plants  could  not  make  use  of, 
but  it  does  not  add  anything  except  organic  matter. 
It  does  that  well,  however.  Rye  is  the  toughest  and 
hardiest  of  our  common  grains,  and  will  start  and 
grow  under  conditions  which  would  ruin  wheat  or 
most  other  crops.  Last  Fall  we  seeded  rye  after 
late  potatoes  which  were  delayed  in  digging.  The 
rye  was  seeded  so  late  that  it  barely  showed  above 
ground  when  the  soil  froze  solid  for  Winter.  We 
never  expected  to  see  the  crop  again,  yet  here  it  is 
this  Spring,  thick  and  green.  Even  if  it  had  failed 
to  show  above  ground,  we  found  the  root  growth  so 
heavy  that  the  organic  matter  in  those  roots  would 
have  more  than  paid  for  labor  and  seed.  As  it  is. 
tlie  rye  will  cut  a  fair  crop  for  grain  or  for  bay. 
We  have  seeded  Alsike  clover  in  it.  We  can  cut 
the  crop  early  for  fodder,  and  then  plow  the  stubble 
and  clover  under  for  late  cabbage — seeding  rye  once 
move  in  October. 

Rye  should  be  used  more  by  small  farmers  and 
gardeners  as  a  cover  crop.  It  can  be  seeded  after 
the  latest  harvest,  and  will  make  a  fair  crop  under 
hardest  conditions.  On  wet  land  the  rye  growing 
in  Spring  will  suck  out  the  water  and  often  permit 
plowing  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  would  be 
possible  on  bare  ground.  Many  strawberry  growers 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  suitable  mulch  for  Winter 
protection.  Rye  seeded  after  potatoes  and  cut  the 
next  season  in  time  for  corn  will  provide  just  wliat 
they  want.  Rye  is  never  equal  to  wheat  or  oats  as 
a  hay  crop,  yet  when  cut  at  about  2  ft.  high  it 
makes  fair  feed.  When  plowed  under  for  green 
manure  it  pays  to  first  chop  it  up  with  a  disk  or 
cutaway,  and  then  plow.  Rye  has  not  always 
enjoyed  the  best  of  reputation  among  farmers,  but 
for  some  purposes  it  is  the  best  grain  of  all. 


The  people  with  “cures”  for  poison  ivy  have  started 
early  this  year.  Several  have  already  advised  chewing 
the  leaves.  During  the  past  year  several  have  reported 
this  as  a  perfect  cure.  With  all  respect  for  these  re¬ 
porters  we  doubt  it.  and  cannot  advise  our  people  to  try 
the  “cure"  unless  they  are  willing  to  lake  full  risk. 

Wk  never  before  had  so  many  cases  reported  of  lame 
or-  paralyzed  hens  as  have  coilio  this  Winter.  Ti  e  hens 
suddenly  lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  It  may  be  rheuma¬ 
tism,  induced  by  damp  quarters,  nr  indigestion.  <  oised 
by  eating  putrid  meat.  Green  feed  and  Epsom  salts 
have  relieved  many  cases. 
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An  English  Farmer  on  Ferrets 

I  AM  rather  a  long  way  off  at  present,  but  the  old 
“stand-by”  arrives  every  week,  just  as  regularly 
as  when  I  was  in  the  States.  Many  are  my  farmer 
friends  who  come  to  borrow  it.  and  they  all  say  they 
wish  our  farm  papers  over  here  would  give  us  some¬ 
thing  more  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  just  read 
your  issue  of  March  IS,  and  notice  on  page  42;} 
“Y  hat  About  Ferrets?”  so  T  will  make  an  attempt 
at  telling  you  some  experiences  we  had  with  them. 
Every  farmer,  gamekeeper,  and  poacher  over  here 
(poachers  are  numerous)  has  usually  anything  from 
two  to  .10  ferrets.  These  are  used  almost  daily,  for 
rats  and  rabbits  are  pests  over  here.  The  ferrets 
are  housed  in  boxes,  with  a  sleeping  compartment, 
and  the  rest  of  the  box  with  a  wire  front.  They 
breed  once  a  year,  having  from  two  to  seven  little 
fellows.  They  are  considered  hard  to  raise,  being 
blind  for  several  weeks  from  birth.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  hardy,  but.  if  the  mother  takes  a  notion  she 
will  devour  them.  They  need  training  before  they 
will  enter  a  rabbit’s  or  rat's  hole,  but  their  chief 
schooling  consists  of  getting  them  used  to  a  man's 
hand.  This  is  not  usually  a  long  or  tedious  job. 
As  soon  as  the  little  fellows  can  run  around  I  begin 
to  handle  them,  and  once  they  are  caught  around 
the  neck,  it  is  not  much  trouble.  Then  when  I  have 
them  quiet  to  handle.  I  take  them  to  the  rabbits’ 
or  rats’  holes.  .Sometimes  they  will  wade  in  at 
once;  sometimes  not.  If  not,  let  the  okl  one  in,  and 


they  are  nearly  sure  to  follow.  Their  instinct  seems 
to  do  the  job. 

Rabbits  usually  holt  if  everything  is  quiet,  outside; 
then  one  can  have  some  good  shooting.  Then,  again, 
we  net  the  holes  and  secure  bunny  this  way.  Oft- 
times  the  ferret  may  kill  a  rabbit ;  then  you  put  in  a 
ferret  with  a  collar  and  line  on  him.  lie  should 
drive  the  loose  ferret  out  and  remain  with  the  rabbit 
until  he  is  dug  out.  If  a  rabbit  holts,  he  is  usually 
quite  a  piece  ahead  of  the  ferret,  so  it  is  good  sport 
for  a  gun.  When  all  the  tenants  have  been  driven 
out.  the  ferret  soon  appears,  and  is  picked  up  to  go 
on  to  the  next  burrow.  I  have  captured  as  many 
as  do  rabbits  a  day  with  ferrets,  and  some  days  only 
two.  The  latter  may  happen  when  a  ferret  kills  a 
rabbit,  eats  his  fill,  then  curls  up  and  sleeps  beside 
him.  Usually  a  line  ferret  will  find  him.  and  you 
can  dig  them  out,  or  a  well-trained  dog  will  tell 
you  where  to  dig;  but  in  some  big  burrows  a  ferret 
is  sometimes  lost  for  days;  then  he  will  come  out 
for  water,  and  is  usually  picked  up. 

Now  for  rats.  Ferrets  will  certainly  move  rats. 
A  rat  bolts  every  time  possible,  hut  ferrets  for 
rats  are  too  fierce  for  rabbits,  because  a  rabbit 
seems  to  offer  no  opposition  under  ground,  and 
a  ferret,  being  slow,  would  never  get  near  one 
above  ground.  The  way  to  use  a  ferret  for 
rats  is  to  put  him  down  the  hole  and  either  shoot 
the  rats  or  club  them,  or,  better,  let  the  terrier  kill 
them  as  they  bolt  out.  None  of  our  terriers  or  any 
dogs  will,  if  any  use  at  all.  molest  a  ferret.  Rats, 
of  course,  will  get.  where  a  ferret  cannot,  but  we 
ferret  all  our  henhouses,  stables,  etc.,  every  week, 
and  seldom  miss  a  rat.  We  also  ferret  our  stacks  to 
prevent  the  rats  eating  all  our  grain.  I  know  a 
farmer  who  Iasi  week  killed  2(51  in  his  buildings  in 
one  day  with  two  terriers  (fox  terriers)  and  a  few 
boys  with  sticks,  and  six  ferrets.  Sometimes  if  a 
rat  is  in  a  tight  corner  he  will  tight,  but  99  per  cent 
of  these  battles  are  one-sided,  for  a  ferret  is  a  scrap¬ 
per;  but  if  there  is  an  exit,  the  rat  is  out  before 
the  ferret  is  near  him.  I  only  know  of  one  ferret 
being  killed  by  a  rat,  and  that  ferret  killed  that 
rat  in  10  seconds,  but  the  rat’s  bite  caused  blood 
poison. 


Be  sure  not  to  let  your  ferret  loose  alone  iu  the 
hen  coop,  or  lie  will  prove  he  can  kill  poultry.  If 
he  cannot  be  found  before  you  go  to  chores,  and  is 
still  under  the  floor,  stop  the  holes  and  keep  him 
in.  for  if  he  emerges  in  your  absence,  he  will  start 
on  the  first  chicken  he  comes  to,  and  in  an  hour 
you  would  swear  a  machine  gunner  had  been  there. 
A  ferret  will  put  a  weasel  or  a  stoat  out  in  jig  time 
if  the 'hole  is  big  enough  for  him  to  get  there.  I 
put  one  in  a  rabbit  burrow  once,  and  in  three  min¬ 
utes  he  had  a.  fox  out.  Only  two  instances  have  I 
known  of  this.  A  fox  could  easily  kill  a  ferret,  but 
this  time  he  bolted ;  but  had  I  known  lie  was  in 
there,  my  ferrets  would  have  stayed  out. 

We  carry  ferrets  in  bags  when  working  them, 
but  if  they  were  left,  too  long  there  they  would 
scratch  a  way  out.  I  handle  all  mine  as  if  they 
were  kittens.  If  I  cannot  get  my  hand  around  their 
necks,  I  grab  their  tails.  Don’t  pinch  the  ferret's 
stomach  or  ribs,  or  he  will  nip  you.  I  tried  to  get 
a  ferret  in  the  United  .States  to  try  him  on  wood¬ 
chuck  and  skunk,  but  could  not  get  one.  .Tust  get 
your  ferrets  so  you  can  pick  them  up  easily,  and 
you  will  say  they  are  the  cutest  little  things  under 
the  sun.  Some  are  dark  (nearly  black);  others 
white.  I  prefer  a  white  one,  as  it  is  easier  to  see. 
Some  say  a  dark  ferret  is  keener,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  We  feed  them  bread  and  milk,  or  a  rat,  or  a 
dead  hen,  or  an  occasional  rabbit,  and  hang  the  box 
in  which  they  live  on  a  wall  or  on  a  stand,  with 
plenty  of  hay  to  sleep  in,  and  waterproof  top  and 


sides,  and  they  will  be  all  right.  Be  sure  the  half 
side  of  the  box  covered  in  wire  is  of  small  mesh  or 
they  will  get  out.  as  they  are  not  loafers. 
Wiltshire.  England.  j.  a.  tyler. 


The  Cull  in  the  Apple  Package 

I  WAS  reared  in  the  apple  country  of  New  York 
State,  and  when  1  entered  the  leading  market 
of  this  city  this  morning  and  saw  a  box  of  cider  fruit 
labeled  "New  York  Baldwins."  I  protested.  The 
head  clerk  said  that  they  came  out  of  a  barrel  labeled 
(trade  A  Baldwins,  and  when  I  doubted  his  word,  he 
promptly  rolled  another  barrel  onto  the  fioor.  and 
showed  me  the  head,  with  this  brand: 


A  GRADE 
MIN.  2 V-_>  IN. 

NEW  YORK  BALDWINS 
ORIGINAL  PACK 
LOCK  PORT.  NEW  YORK 


Swinging  a  hatchet,  he  knocked  out  the  head,  and 
the  sight  revealed  was  one  to  make  angels  weep. 
Even  the  outside  layer  was  far  from  fancy  fruit, 
and.  running  my  hand  into  the  barrel  a  few  inches, 
I  pulled  out  four  apples,  which  I  am  sending  you 
today  by  parcel  post  under  separate  cover. 

Now,  sir.  as  a  loyal  son  of  my  native  State,  know¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  apples  that  can  be  produced  there. 
I  wonder  what  can  lie  done  in  a  situation  like  this. 
If  you  tell  me  that  no  legislation  can  make  a  man 
honest,  I  will  agree  with  you.  but  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  by  which  we  are  confronted.  West¬ 
ern  fruit  of  naturally  inferior  flavor  is  sold  in  this 
market  for  more  than  twice  the  price  it  ought  to 
bring,  and  for  this  reason:  That  if  you  buy  a  box 
branded  “fancy  fruit,”  every  apple  in  the  box  is  up 
to  standard,  but  you  talk  today  to  a  market  man 
about  the  brand  on  New  York  State  apples,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  means  nothing. 


In  the  present  instance  they  told  me  the  apples 
were  purchased  not  because  they  expected  them  to 
be  No.  1  fruit,  but  because  they  were  short  of  apples, 
and  made  a  hurried  purchase  of  the  first  dozen 
barrels  that  came  to  hand.  So  far  as  the  brand  on 
this  particular  barrel  is  concerned,  the  apples  I  am 
sending  you  may  be  considered  No.  1  fruit  in  New 
York  State,  but  the  guaranteed  minimum  of  2(4  in. 
was  certainly  a  tie.  Francis  e.  Webster. 

Waltham,  Mass. 

R-  N.-Y.— Three  of  the  apples  which  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Webster  are  shown  at  Fig.  255.  care  being  taken 
to  have  them  appear  in  their  exact  size. 


Killing  the  Peach  Curculio 

On  page  282 — “Brevities” — you  state  that  apparently 
the  only  way  to  control  peach  curculio  in  Georgia  peach 
orchards  is  to  pick  up  the  wormy  peaches.  You  are 
wrong.  When  Georgia  peach  growers  learn  to  spray 
right  there  won’t  bo  any  wormy  peaches  worth  worry¬ 
ing  about.  They  are  years  behind  the  times.  The 
second  brood  of  curculio  is  more  destructive  than  the 
first.  We  have  been  spraying  for  it  for  three  years  in 
Alabama,  and  “cotton”  farmers  have  had  fruit  08  per 
cent  free  from  curculio  after  almost  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  when  following  the  plan  still  in  use  in  much  of 
Georgia,  See  enclosed  bulletin,  and  note  the  peach 
spray  calendar.  That's  a  stiff  schedule,  but  where  we 
have  two  broods  of  curculio  nothing  less  than  a  stiff 
schedule  will  prevent  its  ravages.  Note  also  that  a 
complete  fungicide  is  used  every  time.  That  pays,  too. 
This  is  the  best  schedule  in  print.  Yes,  I  was  the  first 


man  to  recommend  such  a  schedule — and  am  not  ashamed 
of  it.  I  also  originated  the  “hydrated  lime-sulphur” 
formula  for  peaches,  too.  G.  c.  starcher. 

Alabama. 

UR  authority  for  the  statement  came  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
bulletin  referred  to  is  Circular  51  issued  by  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Auburn.  It  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  the  self-boiled  or  .hydrated  lime- 
sulphur  and  1  lb.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lime — or 
2  lbs.  of  the  paste.  This  is  to  be  used  four  times — 
first,  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen,  again  two 
weeks  later,  then  three  to  four  weeks  after,  and 
once  more  in  two  weeks.  Surely  a  stiff  spraying 
program.  This  mixture  is  described  as  follows  iu 
the  bulletin : 

Ten  pounds  hydrated  lime.  S  lbs.  sulphur.  8  gallons 
boiling  water. 

This  is  a  mixture  for  use  under  identically  the  same 
conditions  as  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  The  only  dif¬ 
ferences  are.  (1)  that  hydrated  lime  is  used  in  place 
of  rock  lime;  (2  i  the  substitution  of  the  hear  of  boiling 
water  for  the  heat  of  slaking  lime.  It  is  a  simpler 
method  of  obtaining  the  same  results,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  freer  from  objectionable  sediment  and 
more  constant  in  its  composition.  Hydrated  lime  is  a 
fine  dry  powder  and  does  not  chan;  in  composition 
through  the  season  unless  it  is  exposed  to  air  or  mois¬ 
ture.  while  rock  lime  breaks  up  rapidly  through  air 
slaking,  and  must,  therefore,  be  perfectly  fresh  to  make 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  The  mixture  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

The  hydrated  lime  and  sulphur  are  first  thoroughly 
mixed  iu  a  dry  state,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  made 
of  mosquito  wire  screen  having  at  least  16  meshes  per 
inch.  After  the  10  Ihs,  of  lime  and  8  lbs.  of  sulphur 
are  mixed  and  sifted,  add  eight  gallons  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  the  mixture  slowly  for  five  minutes.  Then  add 
eight  gallons  of  cold  water  to  lower  the  temperature, 
after  which  strain  the  mixture  into  the  spray  barrel, 
or  tank,  and  dilute  to  make  50  gallons.  If  it  is  desired 
to  make  100  gallons  of  spray  solution,  use  twb-e  the 
amount  of  lime  and  sulphur  and  12  gallons  of  boiling 
water  for  cooking  it.  If  200  gallons  of  solution  are 
needed,  use  40  lbs.  of  lime  and  12  lbs.  of  sulphur  and 
15  gallons  of  boiling  water.  This  material  is  not  quite 
as  easily  agitated  (hiring  spraying  as  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur,  so  the  agitator  must  be  working  constantly. 
No  fire  should  be  under  the  vessel  in  which  the  materials 
are  mixed. 


_ 


These  Apples  Were  Taken  from  a  Barrel  Marked  “A  Grade.  Min.  2%-inch.  Fig.  255 
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A  Blueberry  for  Alkaline  Soil 

Has  there  been  any  variety  of  huckle¬ 
berry  developed  to  grow  in  soils  not  acid? 
I  have  read  that  they  require  soils  of  leaf 
decay,  such  as  chestnut  and  oak.  I  no¬ 
ticed  then)  growing  in  the  chestnut  timber 
in  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  sandstone  land.  I 
planted  some  of  them  on  different  places 
on  the  farm,  Some  along  creek,  some  under 
oak  trees,  some  in  limestone  ridge  where 
some  small  shade  trees  were  growing;  not 
any  grew.  My  brother  got  a  few  after¬ 
wards  from  Purroyvillo,  about  HO  miles 
from  here.  I  suppose  limestone  soil, 
chestnut  timber,  too.  One  grew  about 
two  years,  gave  a  couple  of  blossoms,  and 
died  later.  Wc  did  it  with  the  idea  of 
seeing  if  we  could  get  them  to  grow  here. 
I  believe  the  cultivated  berry  would  be 
appreciated  in  many  gardens,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  he  possible  to  develop  a 
strain  to  grow  in  the  different  soils  by 
seed  selection,  from  plant  generation  to 
plant  generation,  shifting  gradually  to 
less  acid  soils.  s.  n.  L. 

Lancaster.  Ta. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has  not 
yet  been  developed  a  blueberry  which  will 
grow  in  ordinary  alkaline  soil.  From  the 
nature  of  this  plant,  and  its  habit  of 
growth,  we  doubt  if  such  a  thing  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
require  many  years  for  its  development, 
and  the  blueberry  has  been  studied  for 
only  about  15  years.  So  far  as  is  known 
at  this  time,  the  blueberry  demands  an 
acid  soil,  and  will  not  thrive  properly  un¬ 
der  ordinary  garden  conditions.  There 
are  reports  of  successful  cultivation  of 
the  blueberry  in  such  soil,  just  as  there 
are  reports  of  successful  grafting  of  ap¬ 
ple  upon  pear  stock.  Investigation  gen¬ 
erally  shows  that  iu  these  cases  the  report 
was  made  in  the  first  year,  when  the 
plant  or  the  graft  started  off  reasonably 
well.  An  investigation  the  second  or  third 
year  generally  shows  that  the  report  was 
premature,  and  that,  the  growth  finally 
died,  or  merely  lived  along  in  a  very 
feeble  condition. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLAN' 

APRIL  BARGAIN  LIST 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER- BEARING 

t  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

H  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

r  Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


Sent  Prepaid  at  Reduced  Prices 


THE  FORD  STRAWBERRY 


A  universal  variety  as  prolific  as  Pre¬ 
mier.  Quality  as  fine  as  Marshall  or 
William  Belt.  One  of  the  Townsend’s 
“BIG  11”  that  we  still  have  a  fine  stock 
Of  plants  of.  Special  prices; 

100  800  1.000 

FORD  . $1.50  $8.00  $6.50 

Bushel  Basket .  2.00  5.00  10.00 

World  Wonder .  2.00  5.00  10.00 

Pros.  Harding .  2.00  5,00  10.00 

LTJPTON  .  1.50  8.00  6.50 

Huverland  .  1.50  8.00  6.50 

Paul  Jones .  1.25  2.50  0.00 

Wm.  Bolt .  1.50  2.00  6.50 

Stov.  Late  Champ...  1.25  2.50  0.00 

Warfield  .  1.25  2.50  6.00 

Sen.  Dunlap .  1.25  2.00  5.00 

Dr.  Burrill .  1.25  2.90  5.00 

BIG  JOE .  1.25  2.50  6.00 

Gandy  .  1.25  2.50  0.00 

Klondyke  .  1.00  2.00  5.50 

Missionary  .  1.00  2.00  5.50 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

PROGRESSIVE,  LUCKY  BOY.  LUCKY 
STRIKE.  SUPERB.  NEVER  FA  IE — 
Prices  $2.50  per  100  plants,  prepaid. 

Ex'.  Fine  Concord  Grapevines.  .15c  each 
Honey  Sweet  Raspberries. ....  .15c  each 

The  above  varieties  include  many  of 
our  very  best,  and  are  Exceptional  Bar¬ 
gains  this  late  in  season.  We  can  make 
Prompt  Shipment.  Send  P.  O.  Money 
Order  direct  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


Beauty  Has 
Cash  Value 


Do  you  know  you  Cf.n  obtain  more  health,  pi  on  mi  re  and 
profit  from  n  pardon  of  strawberries  than  from  any  equal 
amount  of  land  on  your  pl*eo  ?  Mv  beautiful  new  Cata¬ 
logue  greets  von  with  a  smile,  ami  tells  you  somethin); 
about  ourselves  and  Mt  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plantE  of  superior  quality. 


X^/HEN  you  make  your 
vv  home  grounds  look 
better  you  make  them 
worth  more.  And  you  can 
make  them  look  a  great 
deal  better  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  our  healthy, 
hardy  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubbery. 

Buy  direct  from  growers 
of  established  reputation. 
W rite  today  for  Price  List. 


WHAT  IT  TELLS 


It  t«llf  ;  Hew  lo  select  varieties  best  adapted  to  volir  toll  and 
needs-  How  to  prer*r^  thr  soil  foi  planting  When  to  plant.  The 
different  syuU  tm*  of  small  fruit  trowing.  How  to  plant.  How  to 
care  for  the  patch-  How  to  rich  and  market  the  fruit  so  as  to 
obtain  the  highest  prices.  How  to  renew  the  patch.  It  is  u  Fruit 
Grower ’s  Guide  and  whether  you  buy  your  plant*  from  us  or  not 
you  will  need  this  helpful  hook- Novtna’  ’’Success  with  Small 
Fruit®. ’  *  Send  for  your  copy  to-day.  A  postal  will  bring  It* 


NEVINS  NURSERIES 

Nurseries  :  Ovid  and  Perry,  Mich. 

Mail  Address:  Box  33  Perry,  Mich. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

Box  8  Yales ville.  Conn. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  lateat,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grope*  Dewberry  Plants 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ObfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  nil  about  Paint  ami  Tainting  for  Purnliilltv.  Valu¬ 
able  Informal  ion  FltRK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  ine.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILD  SAVE  YO)  MONEY. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Fruit  and  Ornamental#,  Vin«8,  Bbruba, 
VL  Brlocted  in>m  tbeokmceKt  «tOCk  grown 
in  our  nunjerb*#.  Direct  to  yon 

corf-  plug  oiiR  profit' inly.  Hardy, 
fr»*rh du^r.lKRiltliv,  t rue  to  twine — Write 
■KS  for  fre«  descriptive  catalog  giving  valuable 
L-V\  Information >  about  nnrmary  Mock.  Woprrt«*v 
tniNNridrlAtiuii  tJiftiuru  on  all  orders  over 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co..  36  Slate  SI.,  Dansrille,  N.Y. 

VaJUrville'l  Nursarisa 


Asparagus*  Rhubarb.  Horseradish,  Cahhnge,  Tomato, 
Be«  i.  Cauliflower.  Celery,  Sage.  Mint,  Hop,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Onion.  Swcel  Potato.  Lettuce  Plants. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine  Foxglove.  Canterbury  Bell*.  Aoctmv.i. 
Delphinium.  GailUrdia.  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  KndbeckU.  Shs»t»  Daisy.  Sweet  William,  and 
other  Perennials:  Aster.  Pansy,  Agerstutn.  Dahlia-  Iris, 
Glad  clu*  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos  Begonia.  Canna.  Larkspur.  Flrebush.  Petunia 
Phlox.  Porti»l»ea. Salx-ia.  S*lpiglc.«G».  Verbena.  Scahloaa' 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annuals-  ROSFS  and  SHRUBS 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  4 — Fourth  Annual  Cattle  Feed¬ 
ers’  meeting,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

May  10 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  Ill. 

May  2S-80 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans. 

La.  .  . 

June  7  —  Annual  meeting,  Holstenj- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  .  ... 

June  14 — Annual  meeting,  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  14-16 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Fa. 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


A fany  7 Slate  and  County 
(trand  Champion 
Severely  selected  for  tvpe,  yield 
t»nd  vigor.  Breeding  block 
from  e»r*to*n»M-  method  plots. 
l  Haa  produced  110  to  142  bu. 
V  shelled  coni  pt*r  Here  in 
^  '  official  contents.  Husked 

)Kt»nding —  Dried  on  rack? — 
Order  curly* 

c-  *  cdwsrd  W.Wmsor,  Monmouth  Farm 
^  F  artningriale.  New  Jersey 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  se- 
U-eted  out  of  a  hundred — early, 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  our 
lil'il  Catalog,  today .  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  cf  nil  krndaj  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

CALEIJ  BOGGS  &  SON 
Clieswotd.  Del. 


Miller- Drip- Edge  Your  Roof 


Good  Stock,  Low  Prices 
Free  C  a  t  u 1  OK  u  e. 
m  Beverly,  Ohio 


Apple  and  PeaehTrees 

MITCHELLS’  NURSERY 


pooping  or  first  t.A'ten. 

OF  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 


“  Intensive  Strawberry  Culture  ” 

A  new  book  hy  an  expert-  grower  for  more  than  40 
years.  A  strictly  new  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Highly  commended liy  competent  authorities.  Write 
for  Free  Prospeetus  or  send  $1.00  for  the  bool;  to 

LOUIS  GRATON  -  Whitman.  Moat. 


CONTENTS 


arar  ^#^7 
SSve  WIpE[x;E 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip.  Neatly  Caps 
Eave  and  Gabl*  F.dgt*  of  Composition  Bhlnelee  and 
Rooflnr.  Forma  Allfl.  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  tbar 
Properly  Handles  tbo  Water,  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Psrtuit*  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied  Saves  Halls.  Herd  by 
Hundreds,  If  Your  Rooting  Dealer  Is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  S’-  Per 
Linear  foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Dlv.  1  -  0LEAN.  N.  Y. 


Nearly  100  per  pent  germination,  Immediate  shin- 
ment.  $‘*05  F.  O.  B.  Peeonic.  Also  Sanford's 
Early  White  Flint  and  Ninety  Day.  Wire  us  fur 
quick  delivery. 

S.  H.  SMITH  SEED  &  TRUCK  FARMS  Peconic,  N.Y. 
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SURPLUS  QlroeL'kprruPlantg  S  E  N  T  P.  P  A  I  i>. 

LOT  OF  oiranDBrrj  iidni#  Senator,  Dunlap,  Klon 
dyke,  Rewastico.  Mi-Alpine,  at  S3. 50  per  1.000.  Semi 
for  uiy  Price  List  of  Vegetable  and  flower  Plants 
and  Dahlia  Roots  DAVID  RQQWAY.  Hartly.  Delaware 


Plans  for  Improving  Pasture .  60b 

Suggestions  for  Northern  New  York .  60b 

Apple  Pomace  and  Rye . 60b 

Value  of  Rye  as  a  Farm  Crop .  606 

An  English  Farmer  on  Ferrets .  60i 

Across  Fence  Opinions .  610 

Hope  Farm  Notes.  . . 6ld 

An  Enterprising  Town  Woman .  61  < 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Improving  n  Ration .  622 

Stale  Bread  for  Cows .  622 

Fishmeal  for  Pigs .  622 

Advantage  of  Silage . 622 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Gain;  Ration  for  Family 

Cow  . : .  622 

Cream  lor  Whipping . . . 

Feeding  Rabbits  . .  •  •  . .  ”23 

Cause  and  Treatment  of  Shoe  boil .  623 

Caring  for  Bottle-fed  Lamb... .  624 

Breaking  the  Barking  Puppy .  624 

THE  HENYARD 

More  About  the  Breeding  of  Turkeys. .  .605,  606 

Egg-bound  Pullets  .  ..  . .  6*6 

Chick  Rations;  Ailing  Fowls .  626 

New  Poultry  Breeds  Recognized .  b27 

Hen  with  Indigestion;  Testing  Goose  Eggs.  627 
Feeding  Young  Ducks, . .  62, 

HORTICULTURE 

The  Cull  in  the  Apple  Package .  607 

Killing  the  Peach  Cureullo .  60, 

Canker  Worm  Trap .  609 

Transplanting  Trees  . . .  609 

Various  Garden  Questions . 610 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 


OHOICE  FARM  SEEDS 

Field  selected,  rack  dried,  high  germination  Im¬ 
proved  Champion  and  Cloud's  Yellow  Dent,  sued 
corn.  $2  50  per  hrtshel  on  the  ear.  White  Tartar 
seed  oafs,  SI  .25  per  bushel.  Choice  Russet  seed  pn- 
•atoes,  free  f  om  disease,  at.  $6.50  per  sack  of  1 6a  )he. 
W.  W.  WEIMflN  P.  0.  Bo*  No.  469  Huminelstown.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  2PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  catalog  tolling  about  the  great  EARLY  fRBSt 
PROOf  t-trawla  i  i-y.  hohSH,  and  10  other  varieties.  Abo 
lUSl'BKIlKV.  lit w  nut  It  V  ami  ether  plants. 

J.  KEirrCKD  BALL  Efcodesdale,  Maryland  R.  2 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


Benton’s  Early  Golden  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn 

Early  ns  Bantam  ami  sweater.  More  productive, 
Kars  7  to  ft  in.  long;  12  to  18  rows;  deep  kernels*  Qt,, 
65o;  pt,„  35o;  ££  pt.,  20c-  Postpaid  to  '4rd  zone, 
Ixt r^rer'iliau* tit  V  ou  price-  C.  0.  BENTON  S  SON,  Fort  Johoxon.  N.Y. 


ST R  A WB  ERRY 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS  TOMATO  CANTALOPE  and  other 

seedr.  St<»  k  the  BEST  and  TRUE-TO-NAME.  FREE -our 
New  1933  Catalogue.  V.  H.  ALLEN.  R.  Ho.  1.  Sealoid.  Del. 


CORBIN 


DBnrBFCCTVF  Et crl, taring  Straubcrry  l’lunl-. 

IltUlmLoOlTL  gl.5G.per  10U:  *  1  It  per  t  .wo. 

BASIL  PERRY  R,  R,  Ni., fjEOrtOETOW V,  PtUM  *mc 


Prize  Winning  Potaloes  For  Sale 

F.  M.  PA  TTISG  fOS  C 1  SON 


L°dR  ImI;  Ball  Head  Cabbage  Seec 

From  selected  Heatl-.  ( .  1  h  t  ttfOltli,  It.  it.  f  art  land,  N.  V 


SKF.D  POTATOES. 
Kirkvu-lk.  NttW  Yl,UK 


erttfled  RuiMtt  Jtnral 

HAROLD  F.  iff  HRS 


SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 


Prana  RaoUlo  j.-d*  bqt.  and  12  qt.  sizes.  AttracthB 
VJldJlD  L>a3nCia  rnn>  1  <  j  immediate  shipment. 
WriteOl’Wiref or  prices  W  »  MORSE,  34U  E.  M»in.fredom».R  Y, 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  balfthoumnd0 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  F^esf,  Gold  Skin,  N.  J.  River  ntul 
Ked  Nni.seiuund.  C.  E  BROWN,  Britloeville,  Delaware 


Trent  your  sued  with  COKIHN  ttnd  protect  it 
nrniimt  Crows,  othor  bird*.  Mice.  WlDtKurais, 
Weevils,  etc.  OOltHJN  prevents  stinking  smut. 
Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter. 
CoHts  about  15c  per  neve  of  corn.  If  It  fails  to  do 
what  wo  claim,  return  empty  can  and  we  wili  ref  and 
your  money.  Send  for  a  can  today — enough  to  treat 
300  Ilia,  of  seed,  l'rice  141.50.  We  pay  postage. 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Aroostook  County,  Maine 

Certified  Seed  Potaloes 


EfO  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT,  direct  from  Buckwheat  pec 
1  tion.  ft. 75  per  bushel.  E.  L.  HOWLAND,  Vimc,  Cemar,  N.  f, 


Asparagus  Roots.  #l.-»0  per  UK);  HO  per  1,000, 

BASIL  PERRY  R.  R.  5  G„'t«t,ws,  D,l,w,r< 


Palmetto 


Choice  Cobblers  or  Green  Mountains.  86 
per  bbl.,  sack  of  165  lbs,  Fattcv  Cobblers  or 
5lo u n talus,  but  not  certified,  S4.75  per  bbl. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  ORDER  NOW 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS  Winsted.  Conn. 


HUBAM 


irbtfYn  aitj  FOR  EVERY 
— £L^P  ROOFING  NEED 

It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  rooting  satisfaction. 

Writs  for  Sample*. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

„  c.  wheeling,  w.  va. 


Guaranteed  to  tie  Antes,  Jou  a, 
Strain,  50c  per  lb.  prepaid. 
Grown  in 'VesternNewyorkfoi 
2  yearn.  Acclimated,  scaritleil, 

WRIGHT  BROS.  Bo,  T  Erie,  f*. 


The  Pastoral  Parson . 

Hooked  Rugs  . . . .  • 

Boys  and  Girls . . . 61 

Some  Property  Problems  of  Women . 

The  Home  Dressmaker... . 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Full  Discussion  of  Pneumonia . 

Principle  of  Septic  Tank . 

Corns;  Varicose  Veins . 

Getting  Rid  of  Warts... . . 

Some  Romarlinblo  Wills . . . 

Use  for  Chestnut.  Slabs  and  Birch . 

Blowing  Hot  and  Cold.... . . . . 

Tallow  for  Machine  Oil . . . 

The  Origin  of  Whirlpools  and  Hurricanes 

Depression  from  Weather  Conditions . 

Tempering  Fishhooks  . . 

Removing  Crystallize!  Syrup . 

Disappointing  Vinegar  . 

Casehardening  Small  Gear . 

Waterproofing  Papier-mache  . 

Making  Perfumes  . . . 

A  Discussion  of  the  Co-operative  Law.... 

A  Trespasser  on  Posted  Grounds. 


TRACTOR  PLOWS 


We  have  for  sale  a  few  New  OLIVER  No.  78 
two  and  three  bottom  tractor  plows.  Price. 
$65.00  for  the  two-bottom  plows  and  $75.00 
for  three-bottom  plow  while  they  last.  Furncr 
particulars  upon  request. 

STANDARD  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
453  Cliap«l  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


■w-ne*  ||  Q  JR  HH  Genuine  lon-a  strain.  Certi 
_I__L  U  Iwl  fled.  Scarified.  Ten  lbs.,  |5 

postpaid.  W00DLKAF  SEED  0R0WEB8,  Woodleaf.  N.  C. 


»»U|  IV  V  I  L  L  DUV  YUUI  ’  IrilAY'tt  *.N  X  4111  »IJ*  ’MWA'  RV. 

I  OArC  ■ll|,|  s„,  Dak .  No.  12  ALFALFA 
SEED  Direct  from  DIE  WESTERN  SO.  DAK.  ALFALFA 
SEED  GROWERS  EXCHANGE.  Rapid  City.  Su.  U*> 


Made  for  nil  cars.  Write  now 
for  circular.  Give  make  and 
year  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 
and  hack  curtain  as  d*7 

shown  here . 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO..  Dtpl.  J,  1621  (iomanlown  Are..  Phila..  Pa. 


Tear  that 

<itul  Atfafb 
<fno  #i  Out* 


Rec<1  sample  ami  booklet  free. 

S.  IIILI.M4.N  tiOiir jtliin,  Montiut 


Cossack  Alfalfa 


Tractor  Oils— Harvesfer 


f  This  attractive  234-page  book  ha*  some  of  the 


best  ol  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Frice  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


RO^j'K  Tor  10  cents  uxtra  for  mail. 

MERRILL  LADD  60  W.  Park  Sr,  WiJliafitanllc.  Conn. 


Ten  Dahlia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
S  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
gua  antec  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Giant  BloomingPansiee  and  Sweet  William 

colors.  40c  per  tioz. :  4  doz  for  $1  post  paid.  Seed 
Sweet  Corn  and  polo  Luna  Beans.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delawahb 


Canker  Worm  Trap 

Our  section  is  infested  every  Spring 
with  great  hords  of  canker  worms  upon 
our  fruit  trees,  and  many  of  the  trees 
about  the  house.  They  seem  to  have 
ways  of  circnni  venting  all  traps  and 
tanglefoot*,  and  to  their  early  appearance 
in  the  warm  days  of  February  and  March 
usually  catches  the  owner  of  the  tree  un¬ 
awares.  As  the  female  of  the  species  is 
wingless,  and  must  walk  up  the  tree, 
while  the  male  is  a  small  winged  miller 
in  appearance,  and  flies  up.  the  tight  is 
to  trap  the  female  as  a  small  wedge- 
shaped  bug  with  spider  legs,  whose  whole 
ambition  is  to  go  up,  and  never  retreat. 
This  Spring  I  have  made  some  traps  of 
my  own  to  protect  the  line  maple  trees 


Rigid  nnw  is  time  In  get  your  Kwtk-Mlx 
Special  offer  and  reduced  prices  this  month 
only  Post  yourself— see  how  easy  it  is  to  t>uild\AAf^^ 
your  own  concrete  floors— sidewalks— foun- 
dalions— etc.— do  better  work— save  contractors  profit 
Load  «  on  one  side,  close  to  malaria)*.— dump  finished 
_  mixture  on  other  side  into  wheelbarrow— a  great 
JJ-  tune  and  labor  saver  Mixes  wheelharrowful  a 
~W.r ,  minute— all  steel— lasts  a  liletime.  Just  right  for 
Jt  ti  farm  and  small  contract  work  Make 

Reduced  to  ten  (n  twenty  dollais  a  day  spare  time 
$  ’iO  OO  concreting  loi  neighbors. 

r>  Send  No  Money 

All  ,  \  _ .t.i  After  30-day  trial,  4  monthly 

[  '■>  /l  !  *1  -milking  coat  j:i*l  Order 


Diaio  ^mes 

makes  the  last 
3  weeks  count 


Pyrox  invigorates  the  vines  so  the  tubers  have 
longer  period  in  which  to  grow  big,  fat  and  fine 
in  quality. 

Pyrox  kills  the  bugs,  prevents  blight  and  many 
rots.  Positively  stops  the  cause  of  dry  rot. 

Pyrox  is  distinctly  different!  In  it  is  a  power* 
ful  fungicide  and  a  deadly  poison,  combined 
chemically  for  greater  potency.  You  buy  it  as  a 
creamy  paste.  It  mixes  easily;  stays  long  in  sus¬ 
pension;  goes  through  finest  nozzles  without 
clogging.  Sticks  like  paint  on  the  foliage. 


For  blight,  Hettroying  bug*,  float  and  beetle*,  rprav  with  a 
Red  Jacket  or  Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 

THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

Strong  constant  pressure  drives  line  sproy  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below. 
Spray  potatoes,  beans,  vegetables — 'J.  -1  or  6  rows  at 

once.  No  cost  for 
power.  Don't  buy  any 
sprayer  until  you  know 
Hie  OSPRAYMO  Line. 
Includes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket, 
knapsack  and  hand 
sprayers.  Write  direct 
today  for  catalog  to 
Field  Force  Pump  Ca. 
Dept,  j 
Elmira.  N.  V. 


J.CV.S1 


Users  enthuse  over  Py\ 
Read  the  Pyrox  Bo< 

No. wonder  thousands  use  Pyrox! 
they  get  three  sprays,  triple  benefit 
one  time-and-labor  cost.  It’s  a  mone 
money-maker.  Try  it!  The 
improved  formula  makes  / 

Pyrox  better  than  ever. 

Gardeners,  big  and  little,  i 
use  it  on  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Spray  thoroughly.  \ 

Cover  both  sides  of  the  \ 

foliage.  Use  high  pressure  \ 

sprayers.  No  spray  ma-  f  //V 
ierial  is  effective  when  f  I 

you  spray  carelessly.  V  \  » 

Write  today  for  the  free  wU 

Pyrox  Book.  It  tells  in 
users’  oten  i cords  ichat  flHHK 

Pyrox  does  and  how  it  j55)32r~] 

does  it  better.  If  your  ~  J 

dealer  cannot  supply  you  / 

with  Pyrox,  we  will.  V* 

Bowrker  Insecticide  Company 
49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md.  Chicago,  Ill. 


,  Just  Guide 
/  the  nozzle  J 

y  vi  our  No.  1  Auto-Spray  and  prlp  the  I 
r  nuto-pop  shot -off  with  your  thumb;  tho  ■ 
Auto-Spray  will  do  the  rest— BO  cloflrrtnff,  ■ 
•nd  no  toaxtc  of  solution.! 


about  the  house.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch.  A 
hand  of  old  cotton  hatting  was  rolled  up 
to  about  the  size  of  one’s  arm,  and  put 
about  the  tree,  and  slightly  held  in  place. 
Then  a  strip  of  common  fly  screen  netting 
wire  about  1*1  in.  in  width  was  wrapped 
about  the  tree  to  cover  the  batting.  A 
hay  wire  was  then  brought  about  the 
screen  snugly,  so  as  to  prevent  a  chance 
of  getting  behind  the  cotton,  and  also 
bringing  the  screen  against  the  cotton 
The  screen  should  be  sprung  out  from 
the  tree  at  the  bottom.  Then  the  cotton 
was  saturated  well  with  common  crude 
machine  oil.  The  result  is  that  the  little 
hugs  come  up  under  the  screen,  and  in 
crowding  up  and  attempting  to  crowd 
in  between  the  cotton  and  the  screen 
they  are  quickly  saturated  with  oil.  Then 
their  upward  crawling  is  over.  j.  g. 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 


A  NEW 

l  DEVELOPMENT 
\  CATALOG  FREE 
DEALERS  WANTED 

FRIEND’ CO 

bASPonr.  w  v. 


Transplanting  Trees 

Last  Fall  we  hired  a  man  who  under¬ 
stood  how  to  replant  trees;  therefore  we 
had  him  take  some  evergreen  trees  from 
the  woods  and  plant  them  on  our  lawu. 
The  tree.-  are  fairly  large,  and  I  am  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  they  are  getting 
a  little  yellow  for  the  past  few  days. 
The  trees  were  planted  the  following 
way:  First  we  had  a  deep  hole  dug.  con¬ 
venient  enough  to  let  the  roots  lie  in  a 
natural  way.  The  gardener  also  put 
enough  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and  then 
cow  manure  was  spread  over.  We  then 
had  the  hole  covered  up  with  soil  for  the 
second  time,  a  little  higher  than  the 
ground.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  had  the 
trees  well  covered  up  with  cow  manure 
in  order  to  have  the  ground  around  the 
trees  kept  warm  and  from  freezing.  Dur¬ 
ing  nil  this  time  we  kept  the  trees  well 
watered;  that  was  before  we  spread  the 
manure  around  them.  A  few  trees  are 
taking  pretty  nicely,  but  would  like  to 
have  them  all  take  hold,  as  they  are  so 
placed  to  have  them  make  an  entrance 
way.  Will  appreciate  any  advice  as  to 
the  method  used  to  help  tlmm  grow  and 
revive  some  of  them.  Is  there  any  chem¬ 
ical  used  for  that  purpose?  I.  r. 

We  transplant  trees  either  in  Winter 
or  in  early  Spring.  For  Winter  planting 
we  prepare  the  holes  in  the  Fall,  then  fill 
the  holes  with  manure.  When  the  ground 
is  frozen  we  dig  out  the  tree  with  a  hall 
of  earth  and  move  it  to  tly?  new  location, 
where  the  manure  is  removed  and  the 
tree  sot.  As  the  ground  thaws  in  the 
Spring  the  earth  is  packed,  and  with  our 
large  trees,  say  20  ft.  high,  the  earth  is 
watered  twice  weekly  throughout  the 
growing  season.  We  have  lost  few  trees 
by  Ibis  method.  Smaller  trees  are  set  in 
the  Spring,  the  soil  firmed  and  a  mulch  of 
dust  placed  over  the  top.  In  the  case 
stated  by  I.  II.  if  seems  as  if  the  trees 
had  been  over-manured.  With  the  small 
roots  just  starting  to  grow  injury  would 
come  through  the  use  of  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  1  should  have  let  the  ground  freeze, 
as  this  is  nature’s  normal  process.  The 
only  remedy  at  present  is  to  water  heav¬ 
ily.  being  sure  there  is  good  drainage. 

T.  u.  r. 


FERTILIZERS 


We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes.  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5 

We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  Ilian  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J. FERTILIZER  &CHEM1CAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


aedus-AT.  off. 


Krystal-Gas  Kills  Borers 

Safa  and  easy  to  use— Gasses  the  peacli-tree 
borers  to  death.  A  ponnd  enough  for  about 
15  trees.  Houml  tin  JUKI,  five  pounds  53.75 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  .  Rahway.  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


HAY  CAPS 


«  .  U  VI,  l  *  OOI.I.AU  AN  IIOCIL  SELL  m  es  gets 

UOaniS  ;l  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  teaks 
O  w  iii  all  u  ten  alls.  Sampio  p  a  c  kag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFtf.  ClL.INpL  I0S,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Stuck;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers,  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Paul*  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Protect  your 
seed  corn, 

|  save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


SEXD  >’0  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
send  you  the  biggest  work 
x  shoe  bargain  offered  in  years. 

jjS  Made  of  durable.  double 
KY  tanned  chrome  leather. 

Strong  oak  leather 

>  ^ _  -.i  es.  Bellow* 

tongue  Dirt, 
writer  and  arid 
.'root  Size* 
tL  ;  Pr. 

postman  $2.45 
plus  postaoe. 
on  arrival 

MB  A  h  s  o  I  ii  I  e 

satisfaction, 
C*  or  money 

1  w  w  •  promptly  re  - 

Now  York  City  funded. 


PER 


Non  -poisonous— Ready  to  use— No  mixing 

W*U  not  clog  any  Planter 

Large  can,  for  2  bo.  seed,  $1.50 
Small  can,  for  1  bo.  seed,  1.00 

From  your  dealer  or  by  mail  (prepaid) 
from  ut  direct.  Write  for  circular.  ■ 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


u  pon  receipt  of  remit  lance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  anil  let  us  quote  you 
1  ov  prices.  We  nil  save  you  inoiitt  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SktisfU'UonGiiJU'aiiteen. 
On  orders  fur  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  nwfitiu  of  three  hundred  nillee. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Bx  50011  New  Britain,  Connecticut 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv- Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal/’  See 
gua>  antee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Across  Fence  Opinions 


know  that  the  chemists  have  analyzed 
rain  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
found  that  the  Spring  rains  contain  much 
more  plant  food  than  those  coming  in  the 
middle  of  the  Summer?” 

“It  sounds  reasonable,”  admitted  the 
older  man.  “It  would  explain  why 
the  Spring  foliage  is  so  bright  a  green. 
You’ve  noticed  how  tin4  first  grass  always 
lo'ks  as  if  it  had  fertilizer  behind  it.  I 
wouldn’t,  be  surprised  if  it  was  true.” 

“I  lay  it  to  Spring  ruin  that  my  first 
planted  potatoes  always  turn  out  the 
best."  the  young  grower  said,  smiling. 
“Rut  it  seems  a  bit  bard  to  believe  until 
you  remember  tbe  presence  of  nitrogen 
in  the  air.”  Tie  had  finished  his  work 
with  only  one  chunk  of  seed  to  spare.  His 
neighbor  glanced  down  curiously. 

“That  looks  like  the  tip  end  of  a 
potato.”  lie  remarked.  "Some  folks  plant 
’em.  but  T’ve  always  found  that  a  small 
pieee  with  a  lot  of  sprouts  on  it  like  that 
produces  small  potatoes.  So  I  always  cut 
it  off  and  throw  it  away,  or  feed  it  to  the 
pigs." 

“It  is  entirely  possible.”  admitted  the 
younger  man.  “to  cut.  the  bud  end  so 
small  that  there  is  really  not  enough 
nutriment  left  to  support  the  number  of 
strong  sprouts  there.  We  try  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  hud  end  for 
this  reason.  For  we  have  found  that  the 
terminal  hud  seed  piece  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  potato.  It  comes  up  first, 
produces  a  stronger  plant,  and,  with 
proper  fertility,  the  most  potatoes,  I 
have  considered  saving  out  these  hud  ends 
for  the  first  acre  just  to  see  what  they 
could  do.  The  difference  is  so  plain  that 
it  can  he  seen  by  glancing  along  the  row.” 

“You i-  seed  seems  to  have  skinned  in 
digging,"  the  man  across  the  fence  ob¬ 
served  cautiously.  “Looks  as  though  it 
wasn’t  well  ripened.  Don’t,  you  think 
it  would  have  done  better  fully  matured?” 

“No.  I  don’t,"  answered  the  young  man 
quickly.  “A  young  potato  is  really  like 
a  young  animal,  better  able  to  throw  ofF 
disease  nud  to  survive  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  a  certain 
amount,  of  vitality  is  used  up  in  the 
process  of  ripening.  You  wouldn’t  select 
your  oldest  stock  for  breeding,  would  yon? 
Perhaps  I'm  mistaken,  but.  I’ve  worked 
with  potatoes  so  long  they  seem  almost 
human." 

"Well.”  said  the  older  man,  “your  ideas 
are  nil  right,  but  for  a  man  like  me  the 
little  things  don’t  matter  so  much.  I 
grow  potatoes  every  year,  good  ones,  too, 
without  thinking  much  about,  them.  It 
seems  to  be  getting  dark.  Good  luck  to 
you  !”  MRS.  F.  W.  UNGER. 


It  was  the  time  in  the  evening  when 
dusk  merges  into  dark,  and.  wishing  to 
use  every  precious  hour  of  hue  weather, 
the  young  potato-grower  was  out  on  the 
further  side  of  his  field  fixing  the  ends  of 
the  ridges  where  the  planter  had  left 
them  open  to  wind  and  weather.  Every 
other  one  needed  a  hoe  full  of  dirt,  and 
often  he  took  a  chunk  of  seed  from  his 
pail  to  even  up  a  row.  It  was  a  quick 
job,  but  one  that  was  continually  being 
put  aside  for  the  more  important  ones  of 
planting  or  cutting  seed.  He  was  glad  to 
get  it  off  his  mind. 

The  field  joined  his  neighbor’s  clover 
lot,  a  contrast  to  the  earthy  brown  of  the 
cultivated  ridges.  It  was  a  fine  stand 
of  clover,  green  and  heavy  stalked,  as 
clover  ought  to  he.  The  man  that  grew 
it.  knew  his  business.  And  as  the  young 
potato-grower  glanced  over  it  with  critical 
eye,  be  saw  his  neighbor  coming  across  to 
talk  with  him  while  he  worked. 

’“Well,  I  see  you’re  at  it.  again,  early 
and  late!” 

“It’s  a  nice  time  to  work  while  the 
sun’s  going  down.”  smiled  the  younger 
man.  I  can  just  about  keep  up  with  the 
day’s  work  by  coining  out  in  the  evening 
like  this.  It  isn’t  much  of  a  job.  but  it 
has  to  be  done  to  even  off  the  end.” 

“That’s  the  way  with  machinery.”  said 
the  man  across  the  fence  critically.  “It 
never  does  a  perfect  job — always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  fixed  up  after  it.  I  always 
would  rather  go  on  and  do  the  work  by 
hand  and  get  done  with  it.  Of  course 
I  don’t  plant  in  drills  anyhow.  I  plant 
my  seed  a  yard  apart  in  the  row  so  I  can 
cultivate  both  ways.  That’s  the  only  way 
I  can  keep  the  weeds  out.  I  never  could 
make  out  how  you  manage  to  keep  yours 
so  clean  planted  a  foot  apart  in  the  row 
that  way.  I  guess  you  must  have  to  pull 
a  lot  of  the  weeds  by  hand,  don’t  you? 
Too  much  backache  about  that  for  a  man 
of  my  age.” 

"You’ll  have  to  give  the  weedor  credit 
for  that.”  said  the  young  grower  modestly. 
“The  only  time  I  weed  by  hand  is  just 
before  harvest  to  get  out  the  big  ones 
that  have  escaped  notice.  I  just  keep  the 
cultivator  aud  weedor  going  so  that  the 
tiny  sf-i-dliugs  can’t  get  a  start.  When  I 
came  here  there  was  a  lot  of  quack,  hut 
cutting  it  off  with  the  disk  harrow  and 
raking  it  out  with  the  weeder  on  a  hot, 
sunny  day  I  have  got  rid  of  most,  of  it.” 

“Do  you  go  over  your  field  with  this 
weeder  as  your  crop  is  sprouting'?  1  suit- 
pose  you  lay  off  for  a  while  then.” 

“No,  the  secret  of  killing  the  weeds  is 
to  do  it  in  the  seedling  stage.  And  the 
dust  mulch  formed  by  the  cultivation 
helps  to  keep  the  moisture  in.  You  see, 
the  prongs  on  the  weeder  are  quite  flex¬ 
ible.  They  go  around  a  sprout  instead  of 
breaking  it.  off.  except,  once  in  a  while. 

T  do  find  one  broken  off  occasionally.  Rut 
this  cultivation  is  a  fine  stimulant  to  the 
ones  that  survive.  I  go  both  ways,  length¬ 
wise  and  across.  The  horse  always  steps 
between  the  rows.  It  is  simply  doing  a 
very  little  damage  in  order  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good — if  you  get  what  I  mean.” 

“It  listens  good.”  admitted  the  man 
across  the  fence.  “But  there’s  nothing  in 
it  for  a  man  like  me.  Why  I‘(l  have  to 
plant  corn  and  set  cabbage,  and  spray. 
I’ve  got  so  many  other  things  to  think  of 
at  the  same  time  that  I  usually  forget 
my  potatoes  after  they’re  planted  until 
the  weeds  are  six  inches  high.  And  then 
if  the  seed  was  planted  12  inehes  apart, 
bow’d  I  ever  get  ’em  clean?  No,  I 
wouldn’t  risk  it.  Anyhow,  I  read  in  the 
bulletin  from  the  experiment  station  that 
plants  set  3(5  inches  apart  grow  more 
potatoes  than  those  in  the  drills.” 

“It.  always  seems  so  wasteful."  mur¬ 
mured  the  young  man.  “to  pull  out  good 
manure  and  then  let  the  weeds  have  part 
of  it.  Rut  I  guess  you  can  afford  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  could,  with  fertilizer  where  it 
is.”  lie  glanced  down  into  his  almost 
empty  pail  and  looked  ahead  to  see  if  he 
was  going  to  have  enough  seed  to  finish. 

“There’s  a  friend  of  mine  ip  Franklin 
County.”  said  his  neighbor.  "Tie  sows 
his  fertilizer  before  he  plows,  and  then 
turns  it  right  under.  Says  it  leads  the 
feeder  roots  down  where  the  drouth  don’t 
hother  ’em.  Rut  I’ve  always  wondered 
if  the  moisture  isn’t  really  what  draws 
’em  down.  That  seems  to  me  a  little 
ahead  of  your  way  of  putting  fertilizer 
light  close  to  the  seed.  You  know  then 
that  there’s  no  danger  of  burning  the 
sprout.  lie  is  a  lute-potato  grower,  and 
lie  gets  results." 

“He  would."  nodded  the  young  early 
grower.  “It's  a  good  idea,  and  saves  time 
putting  fertilizer  in  the  planter  when  time 
is  worth  money.  That's  a  late  crop 
method,  though.  It  takes  time  for  those 
feeder  roots  to  grow  down  to  the  supply 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  If  there  is 
not  a  good  supply  of  plant  food  close  to 
where  the  rootlets  start  from  the  seed 
piece  it  will  take  them  even  longer.  For 
the  early  crop  it  seems  advisable  to  pm 
the  fertilizer  near  the  seed,  and  let  the 
cover  crop  or  barnyard  manure,  plowed 
under,  take  care  of  the  later  growth.  The 
early  crop  depends  on  the  Spring  rains 
for  moisture.  Yon  know  there’s  a  saying. 
The  20th  of  April  is  a  deadline  that, 
only  a  millionaire  can  cross.’  Did  you 
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Various  Garden  Questions 

1.  Will  sweet  and  hot  peppers  mix  if 
planted  together?  2.  Do  frostproof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  produce  earlier  cabbage  than 
the  regular  plants?  Is  the  cabbage  just 
as  good?  3.  Last  Summer  the  leaves  of 
my  strawberries  got  covered  with  brown 
spots.  Is  this  what,  they  call  leaf  spot? 
In  what  way  will  it  affect  tlie  berry  crop? 
How  can  it  lie  controlled?  a.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  The  mild  peppers  are  a  different 
shape  from  the  hot,  peppers,  having  knobs 
at  the  base,  while  the  hot  peppers  are 
pointed.  Mild  peppers  often  become  fairly 
hot  in  a  dry  season,  when  they  grow 
slowly  Mild  varieties  are  the  Ruby  King. 
Bell,  and  Sweet  Mountain.  Hot  varieties 
are  the  Long  Red,  Celestial,  Oxheart. 
Chili.  Cayenne,  and  Tabasco,  the  last 
three  named  being  small  and  very  hot.  A 
mild  pepper  will  not  become  hot  when 
planted  near  the  other  varieties. 

2.  Frostproof  cabbage  is  hardened  in 
frames,  and  with  the  average  season  will 
produce  earlier  than  plants  started  out¬ 
side.  The  cabbage  will  be  the  same  whi  n 
harvested,  except  plants  started  early  will 
mature  earlier. 

3.  The  leaf  spot  is  the  most  common 
disease  of  the  strawberry.  It  makes  its 
appearance  in  tine  form  of  small,  discol¬ 
ored  spots  on  tbe  leaves,  which  appear 
most  abundantly  at  the  blossoming  period. 
The  spots  are  reddish  or  purplish,  and  as 
they  grow  older  the  centers  become  a 
whitish  Color,  and  tine  death  of  the  tissue 
is  the  result.  Certain  varieties  are  more 
or  less*  free  from  this  disease,  and  others 
are  very  susceptible  to  it.  The  best 
means  i»f  control  is  to  select  disease-resist¬ 
ant  varieties,  so  far  as  possible.  Tbe  va¬ 
rieties  Chesapeake,  Progressive,  Superb 
and  Dunlap  show  marked  resistance  to 
leaf  spot,  while  the  Marshall  seems  very 
susceptible.  Only  the  healthy  plants 
should  be  set.  and  all  spotted  leaves 
pinched  off.  A  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  given  before 
the  flowers  open.  If  the  disease  becomes 
serious,  the  leaves  may  he  mowed  off  after 
the  fruiting  period  and  the  bod  burned 
over.  These  latter  measures  are  drastic, 
but  may  result  in  cleaning  up  the  bed. 

T.  H.  T. 
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I  have  quite  a  few  arguments  with  my 
husband  and  uncle  about  pneumonia. 
They  claim  it  is  always  fatal,  and  that 
it  is  a  hardening  of  the  tissues  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  what  doctors  usually 
term  pneumonia  is  not  that  disease  at 
all.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  though  I 
think  there  is  no  help  for  some  few  cases 
from  the  start.  I  asked  my  husband  if 
he  would  agree  to  take  your  answer  as 
a  final  decision,  and  he  does,  so  please 
ask  some  doctors  to  give  their  decision, 
and  then  we  won’t  argue  about  it  any 
more,  for,  as  my  husband  says,  he  some¬ 
times  “gets  my  goat”  when  in  an  argu¬ 
ment.  MRS.  w.  F.  T. 

When  laymen  disagree,  who  shall  de¬ 
cide?  Not  I,  though  I  will  agree  to 
referee  this  little  dispute,  provided  that 
it  is  understood  I  am  always  on  the  side 
of  the  lady — the  only  safe  side  for  a 
doctor. 

Husband  and  uncle  are  right  in  saying 
that  pneumonia  involves  a  hardening  of 
the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  but  they  are 
wrong  in  saying  that,  pneumonia  is 
always  fatal.  If  it  were,  I  shouldn’t  be 
writing  this.  It.  is  not  possible  to  give 
any  accurate  figures  as  to  the  death  rate 
in  pneumonia,  since  that  death  rate  varies 
markedly  with  circumstances,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  put  at  about  25  per  cent  of  all 
cases  in  hospital  practice  and  15  per  cent 
in  private  practice.  The  g neuter  death 
rate  in  hospital  practice  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  hospitals  get  a  larger  proper- 
tion  of  hopeless  cases.  One  thing  seems 
certain  :  The  death  rate  from  pneumonia 
has  been  growing  for  at  least  25  years. 

Pneumonia,  in  simple  language,  is  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  classed 
among  the  germ  diseases;  that  is,  the 
inflammation  is  cau.sod  by  a  certain  germ, 
or  possibly  by  a  number  of  different 
germs,  for  no  one  lias  yet  proven  that 
only  one  germ  is  responsible  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  There  is  a  matter  that  needs  clear¬ 
ing  up.  However,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  a  germ  named  Diplococcus  lanceo- 
latus  is  the  immediate  cause  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  This  germ,  as  well  as  countless 
others,  may  exist  in  the  noses  and  throats 
of  healthy  persons  without,  doing  harm. 
(.Terms  are  not  an  even-tempered  class  of 
beings ;  sometimes  they  are  as  mild  and 
harmless  as  doves;  then,  a  ain,  thov  take 
on  a  malignant  temper  and  sting  like 
serpents.  Much  depends  upon  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  those  who  carry  them. 
A  robust  person  might  carry  the  germs 
of  pneumonia  in  his  nasal  passages  for  a 
long  time,  without,  harm,  hut  if  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  his  tissues  should  become 
weakened  by  fatigue,  by  exposure,  bv  in¬ 
dulgence  in  alcohol,  or  by  any  one  of  a 
number  of  other  things,  these  germs 
might  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity 
and  strike  while  nature's  forces  were  at 
a  low  ebb.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  nil 
other  germ  diseases.  There  is  a  balance 
between  the  forces  of  disease,  and  the 
resistive  power  of  the  tissues  that  some¬ 
times  sways  one  way  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

Pneumonia  is  classified  under  different 
heads  by  those  who  study  it,  but  the  two 
great  divisions  are  lobar  pueumouia  and 
broneho-pneumotda.  In  lobar  pneumonia 
fl  whole  section,  or  lobe,  of  the  lung  bo- 
comes  inflamed,  while  the  rest  of  that 
organ  remains  healthy.  In  broncho¬ 
pneumonia  there  are  small  and  scattered 
areas  of  inflammation  throughout  the 
lungs,  the  tissues  in  between  remaining 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  work.  Lobar 
pneumonia  is  the  pneumonia  of  the  vig¬ 
orous  adult,  and  very  likely  of  the  aged, 
while  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  pneu¬ 
monia  of  the  iufant  and  young  child, 
though  any  age  may  have  one  or  the 
other.  I’lenro-pueunionia  is  not  plural 
pneumonia,  meaning  pneumonia  of  both 
lungs,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  that  also  in¬ 
volves  the  pleura,  or  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  lungs  and  lines  the  chest  cav¬ 
ity.  Most  pneumonias  are  pleuro-pneu- 
monias.  for  it  would  he  pretty  difficult  for 
the  lining  of  an  inflamed  lung  not  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  If  the  pleura  alone  become  in¬ 
flamed.  and  tins  frequently  occurs,  at 
least  as  the  main  trouble,  we  have 
pleurisy. 

There  are  three  distinct,  stages  in  the 
progress  of  this  disease,  and  here  is 
where  the  hardening  of  the  tissues  comes 
in.  The  first  stage  is  the  stage  of  con¬ 
gestion.  when  the  inflamed  lung  becomes 
engorged  with  blood.  Following  that  is 
the  stage  of  consolidation,  or  hardening, 
when  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  lung 
becomes  a  solid,  red  mass,  having  some¬ 
thing  tlio  appearance  of  liver.  This  is 
called,  the  stage  of  red  hepatization, 
hepatization  meaning  liver-like.  The 
third  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  gray 
hepatization,  for  the  liver-like  tissue  loses 
its  red  color,  the  solid  cent  outs  of  the 
air  cells  break  down  and  liquefy,  and  if 
the  patient  recovers,  are  finally  carried 
away,  leaving  healthy  air  cells  behiud. 

The  moral  of  this  whole  story,  though 
it  may  not  appear  upon  the  surface,  is 
that  pneumonia,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
least,  is  a  communicable  disease.  The 
germs  may  be  transferred  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another  if  people  live  in  crowded 
rooms,  or  rooms  without  adequate  venti¬ 
lation.  and  if.  in  times  of  epidemics  of 
influenza  and  “colds.”  they  get  into 
crowds  where  germs  of  pretty  nearly  all 
kinds  are  coughed  and  sneezed  into  the 


air,  to  be  inhaled  by  others  than  those 
who  originally  carried  them.  They  may 
also  be  transferred  from  a  sick  person  to 
his  nurse  or  caretaker,  and  this  not  at 
all  infrequently  occurs.  A  second,  and 
more  pleasant,  moral  to  be  deduced  is 
that  one  can  protect  himself  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  from  pneumonia  if  he 
is  willing  to  take  the  proper  measures. 
"  hose  measures  consist  in  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  exposure  to  the  germs  of  the 
disease  and  in  so  maintaining  one's  health 
and  vigor  that  a  germ  obtaining  access 
to  the  system  would  throw  up  its  hands 
and  die  without  a  struggle.  Fresh  air 
at  all  times;  sunshine  when  it  may  be 
bad ;  proper  food  ;  ample  sleep ;  avoidance 
of  over-fatigue;  absteutiou  from  alcohol, 
pneumonia’s  first  assistant;  and  all  other 
such  measures  as  the  well  understood 
rules  of  health  prescribe.  Not  all  can 
escape  pneumonia,  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  all  to  place  and  keep  themselves  in 
position  to  resist  it  successfully.  Pneu¬ 
monia  has  even  been  said  to  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  death  of  the  aged.  But  countless 
thousands  who  have  suffered  from  this 
disease  might  have  escaped  if  they  had 
had  an  intelligent  understanding  of  some 
risks  that  they  were  running  and  had 
avoided  them.  “Ah-hn  !”  you  say,  “you 
said  that  you  bad  had  it  yourself.”  True, 
hut  in  an  unavoidable  form,  and  one  not 
spoken  of  before,  because  comparatively 
rare.  This  was  a  pneumonia  which 
sometimes  follows  a  prolonged  surgical 
operation.  A  small  blood  clot  is  carried 
to  the  lungs  and,  lodging  there,  sets  up 
an  infective  inflammation.  While  sur¬ 
geons  dread  this  possible  result  of  an 
operation,  there  is  no  known  way  of 
avoiding  it,  and  it  occurs  too  rarely  to 
be  considered  as  making  an  otherwise 
necessary  surgical  operation  inadvisable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Principle  of  Septic  Tank 

Will  you  send  me  specifications  for  a 
septic  tank  for  six  persons?  II.  M. 

Westhumpton,  Mass. 

Sewage  is  acted  upon  by  two  classes 
of  organisms  —  aerobic  bacteria  and  an- 
aerobic  bacteria.  The  aerobic  bacteria 
thrive  and  .  live  onlj’  in  the  presence 
of  air,  while  tli-e  anaerobic  tvpe  can 
live  only  where  the  air  is  excluded.  A 
properly  designed  septic  tank  and  filter¬ 
ing  bed  takes  advantage  of  these  facts, 
presenting  the  raw  sewage  first  to  the 
bacteria  that  thrive  where  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  then  passing  the  partially 
treated  sewage  along  to  the  aerobic  type. 
Together,  they,  like  Jack  Sprat  t  and' his 
wife,  lick  the  platter  clean."  The  septic 
tank  proper  is  designed  to  provide  ideal 
conditions  for  the  anaerobic  bacteria  It 
is  placed  under  ground,  providing  an 
equable  temperature,  is  made  of  such  a 
size  that  the  sewage  is  held  ab-mt  24 
hours  before  being  discharged;  it  is  made 
long  and  narrow  to  insure  that  the  sew¬ 
age  will  be  gradually  worked  from  the 
inlet  end  to  the  outlet,  provided  with 
baffle  boards  further  to  equalize  the  flow, 
and  made  deep  to  provide  for  the  sludge 
that  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  for  the 
1  hick  leathery  scum  that  forms  on  the 
surface,  The  liquid  discharge  from  this 
tank  is  run  into  lines  of  purifying  tile  or 
over  a  filter  bed',  whore  the  aerobic  bac¬ 
teria  have  their  opportunity  at  it. 

For  a  family  of  five  a  septic  tank 
should  be  from  2  to  2U  ft,  wide,  about 
o  ft.  long  and  4  If.  ft.  deep.  The  length 
of  purifying  tile  required  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  m  which  they  are  laid.  Prof.  II.  W 
Riley  of  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  along  the  development 
of  the  septic  tank.  This  work  he  1ms 
summarized  in  a  bulletin.  “Sewage  Dis¬ 
posal  for  Country  Homes,”  which  con¬ 
tains  specific  directions  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  plant  as  you  wish.  You 
should  have  this  bulletin,  and  it  will  be 
mailed  you  upon  request. 


Corns;  Varicose  Veins 

1.  C ould  you  give  a  good  remedv  for 
corns.  What  is  good  for  varicose 

E.M.S. 

1.  Salicylic  acid  is  the  application  most 
used  for  corns.  Better  get  a  good  corn 
plaster  containing  it  at  the  druggist's,  or 
if. you  prefer  to  make  your  own.  get  and 
niix  SO  grains  of  salicylic  acid.  10  grains 
of  extract  of  cannabis  iudica  and  one-half 
fluid  ounce  of  collodion.  Apply  with  a 
small  brush  to  corn  night  and'  morning 
for  several  days:  then  soak  corn  in  hot 
water  and  remove.  Tf  at  first  vou  don’t 
succeed,  try,  try  again. 

2.  \  aricose  veins  are  veins  whose  walls 

have  become  so  stretched  and  charged 
that  they  have  lost  their  elasticity  and 
cannot  again  return  to  their  original  con¬ 
dition.  Consequently  there  is  no  medical 
treatment.  If  they  occur  in  the  lower 
extremities  a  properly  fitted  rubber 
stocking  may  be  worn,  or  if  they  are  of 
such  size  and  extent  as  to  endanger  life, 
a  surgical  operation  for  their  obliteration 
may  be  considered.  m.  b.  d. 

Mrs.  Fact  if  (with  newspaper):  “Do 
you  know,  \\  illiam.  that  every  time  you 
breathe  someone  dies?”  Mr.  Factie: 
“Well.  I’m  sorry;  but  I  can’t  help  it! 
If  I  stop  breathing  I’ll  die,  too.” — Credit 
Lost. 


!• .  D.  or  Street  No 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50.  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Hope  Farm  Notes." 

Name . 


State 


Mr.  Jenkins  Took  a  Cracked 
Club  To  Tame  Lions 

The  exhibition  ended  rather  badly.  It  very 
nearly  was  a  big  day  for  the  lions  and  a  sad  day 
for  Mr.  Jenkins  —  all  for  want  of  proper  care  in 
getting  ready. 

Many  a  man  who  has  business  to  do  and  a 
living  to  make  and  a  job  to  fill  is  as  careless  how 
he  feeds  his  body  as  Mr.  Jenkins  was  in  picking 
out  a  club.  And  an  improperly  nourished  body 
often  fails  under  a  hard  test. 

Some  foods  are  too  heavy,  some  are  too 
starchy,  many  lack  necessary  elements  and  so 
starve  the  body— and  many  load  the  system 
down  with  fermentation  and  auto-intoxication. 

Grape-Nuts  helps  build  health  and  strength. 

It  contains  the  full  richness  of  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  including  the  vital  mineral  elements,  with¬ 
out  which  the  body  cannot  be  fully  sustained. 
Grape-Nuts  digests  quickly  and  wholesomely. 
Served  with  cream  or  good  milk,  it  is  a  complete 
food — crisp  and  delicious. 

Grape-Nuts  is  just  the  food  for  those  who  care 
to  meet  life’s  situations  well  prepared  in  health. 
Order  Grape- Nuts  from  your  grocer  today.  Try 
it  with  cream  or  milk  for  breakfast  or  lunch,  or 
made  into  a  delightful  pudding  for  dinner. 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

'‘There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Raster. — Well,  here  it  is  Raster  even¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  absolutely  a  perfect  day 
as  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned. 
The  Parson  went  to  three  places  and  sent 
another  man  to  two  of  the  others  -cover¬ 
ing  five  in  all.  To  go  to  the  first  place  he 
started  in  a  ear  and  then  took  the  trolley, 
for  the  freshet  in  the  river  is  up  higher 
than  for  10  years  and  it  covered  the  road 
in  one  plaee  about  a  foot  deep.  This 
would  not  he  so  serious,  but  the  road  has 
sunken  and  there  is  a  very  had  hole  under 
water.  Into  this  hole  every  auto  drops 
and  stays,  as  far  as  getting  itself  out. 
Put  a  truck  is  there  nil  the  time  and  pulls 
you  out  for  $1.50.  and  a  boy  is  there  to 
wade  around  in  the  water,  and  lu*  gets  50 
cents  for  tying  the  rope  to  your  car.  The 
Parson  is  glad  he  took  no  chances  with 
such  a  hole  as  that. 

The  Old  Church. — Down  at  the  old 
church  in  the  country  we  certainly  had 
a  line  time.  The  Parson,  having  an  extra 
service  to  attend  that  he  did  not  expert, 
was  jost  an  hour  late,  hut  this  did  not 
matter.  The  ladies  had  the  table  all  set 
and  the  coffee  merrily  steeping  on  the  old 
box  stove,  and  everybody  was  visiting  and. 
having  a  nice  time.  No  one  goes  in  and 
sits  in  the  pews  till  tunc  to  begin  church 
— that  is  too  unsociable.  The  yard  was 
full  of  autos  and  horses  and  it  looked  like 
a  real  country  church  comeback.  One 
man  claimed  there  were  over  50  in  tlie 
congregation,  and  the  Parson  thinks  there 
were  lust  about  that.  Some  had  to  go 
home,  but  about  40  stayed  to  dinner.  Be¬ 
fore  we  went  away  we  had  a  business 
meeting  in  the  church  and  voted  to  set 
about  painting  the  interior. 

Keeping  !'p  a  Church. — This  keeping 
these  old  country  churches:  in  repair  and 
painted  is  certainly  no  small  job.  This 
church  needs  painting  on  the  outside,  too. 
But  that  can  wait  till  Fall.  Then,  too. 
water  leaks  down  through  the  belfry. 
The  heavy  bell  makes  the  floor  of  the 
belfry  settle  in  the  middle,  and  the  water 
runs  toward  the  center  instead  of  shed¬ 
ding,  and  the  tin  pipe  the  bell  rope  runs 
through  rusts  out  and  the  water  runs 
right  down  the  rope.  Then  the  plaster¬ 
ing  falls  off  in  spots  and  to  get  a  mason 
to  patch  it  up  way  down  country  15  mile* 
is  no  small  job. 

Renovating  a  Church. — The  Parson 
has  l>een  spending  most  of  the  time  for 
two  weeks  inside  of  another  old  church. 
Years  ago  it  was  papered,  cei’ing  and  all. 
and  it  was  a  terrible  job  to  get  this  paper 
all  off  and  walls  clean.  We  had  to  build 
a  plank  staging  to  reach  it.  We  gave  it 
two  coats  of  white  lead  aud  oil  and  a 
little  burnt  umber  to  color  it.  enough  .so 
it  would  not  turn  vellowish,  as  oil  and 
white  lead  will  inside.  As  the  walls  had 
been  sized  before,  we  had  to  paper  them. 
We  sized  them  again  aud  put  on  a  dark¬ 
ish  oatmeal  paper  with  a  cut-out  border 
on  top  and  a  narrow  border  at  bottom. 
The  window  casings  and  window  frames 
are  all  the  same  as  the  ceiling.  Cream 
white  trimming  and  darkish  oatmeal 
paper  make  a  fine  combination  for  any 
room  in  the  house.  Unless  the  celling  in 
the  room  is  very  high,  a  white  moulding 
along  the  top  is  better  than  a  border,  and 
once  on  will  last  forever.  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  paint  the  pews  and  wainscoting  of 
the  church  a  mahogany,  which  will  not 
show  dirt,  and  one  coat  of  which  will 
cover  most  anything.  Wc  get  this  ma¬ 
hogany  made  up  for  us. 

The  Sheds. — The  horse  sheds  in  the 
country  are  a  real  problem  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  the  first  to  begin  to  run 
down,  and'  in  most  cases  present  a  de¬ 
plorable  appearance.  The  country  church 
will  hardly  need  as  many  sheds  as  it  used 
to.  The  number  of  sheds  around’ some  of 
these  old  churches  is  a  thing  the  Parson 
views  with  wonder.  Yet  it  will  not  do 
to  discard  thpin  altogether.  They  are 
needed  for  wood  and  for  those  few  autos 
that  breast  the  weather  on  rainy  days. 
We  shall  probably  leave  about  .’SO  feet  of 
sheds  at  the  old  church  we  are  bringing 
back.  It  will  cost  nearly  $50  to  shingle 
just  one  side  of  these-  In  the  old  days, 
when  they  probably  made  their  own 
shingles,  if  was  quite  a  different  matter. 

Music  in  Cimtcri. — We  certainly  had 
nice  music  down  in  the  old  church  today. 
Shelley  played  the  organ  and  (leorge  his 
comet,  and  Flossie  his  violin,  and  we  had 
another  violinist  with  us.  Mrs.  l’nrson  led 
the  singing.  The  congregation  were  the 
choir.  This  having  a  choir  to  do  your 
singing  for  you — especially  a  paid  choir — 
is  a  poor  proposition  in  the  country,  to 
the  Parson's  way  of  thinking.  "flow 
many  did  you  have  down  at  that  church 
Sunday?”  he  asked  a  minister  the  other 
day.  ’‘Well.”  he  said,  “there  were  most 
as  many  in  the  congregation  as  there  were 
in  the  choir.”  You  can  hire  a  minister 
and  a  choir,  and  a  sexton  and  an  organist, 
and  some  churches  before  long  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  congregation  to  come.  In 
none  of  the  Parson's  places  is  there  a  cent 
paid  out  for  any  of  the  w”‘  ers — if  they 
cannot  do  it  without  pay,  ici  it  go. 

A  Change.  —  What  a  good  many 
churches  need  is  a  variation  of  program. 
Tiipre  is  a  terriblp  sameness  to  most  serv¬ 
ices.  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Even  the 
sermons  are  apt  not  to  vary  much.  The 
Parson  heard  a  layman,  who  had  studied 
the  church  situation  for  years,  once  say 


that  if  lie  were  to  give  one  word  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  churches,  he  would  say,  “Vary 
your  program  more.” 

A  Favorite  Text. — The  Parson  has  a 
few  favorite  texts  that  he  preaches  on  at 
least  once  a  year.  As  he  never  writes  a 
sermon  and  has  not  a  written  sermon  in 


tl  e  world,  it  can  hardly  be  the  same  ser¬ 
mon  ;  yet  the  general  plan  of  thought  is 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  It  is  a  great 
thing  (o  work  over  a  text  year  after  year, 
and  after  preaching  on  it  for  15  dr  20 
years  one  might  have  a  sermon  fairly 
worth  while.  Such  a  text  is  St.  Paul's 
phrase.  “Nailing  it  to  the  cross,"  Col. 


2:14.  We  had  a  great  time  with  that 
text  yesterday.  We  went  oyer  all  our 
shortcomings  together  and  decided  to  take 
them  out  to  the  cross.  On  the  way  out 
we  paused  to  look  at  the  people  who  sat 
down  and  “watched  him  there.”  There 
are  plenty  in  this  world  who  sit  around 
and  watch  others  try  to  make  things  bet¬ 


ter.  They  won’t  do  anything  to  help  or. 
as  they  would  put  it.  to  harm.  They  just 
sit  down  and  watch  the  poor  old  world 
try  to  get  along  with  such  tugging  as 
others  might  give. 

Head  Waggers. — Then  there  were 
those  who  went  by  and  wagged  their 
heads.  There  are  a  lot  of  head-waggers 
now.  They  jeer  and  make  fun  of  those 


who  are  trying.  They  think  it  is  no  use 
and  those  are  fools  who  try.  so  they  make 
fun  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  be  trying  aud 
to  he  made  fun  of.  Poking  fun  is  apt  to 
hurt  more  than  anything.  We  decided 
yesterday  wo  would  not  stop  and  join  the 
head-waggers. 

Real  Carpenter  Work, — But  we 
would  go  right  along  up  to  the  cross  with 
our  negligences  and  ignorances  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  nail  them  there.  It  is  no  tuck- 
hammer  proposition.  Nor  even  shingle 
nails,  or  clapboard  nails,  or  eights  or  tens 
or  twelves.  We  are  going  to  nail  our  sins 
there  so  they  never  will  come  off.  Let  us 
look  at  spikes — 20-penny,  30-penny,  40- 


penn.v.  yes,  60-penny.  Now  we  are  get¬ 
ting  down  to  business.  A  60-penny  is  a 
real  nail,  a  real  snike,  and  it  really  needs 
a  sledge  to  drive  it  with.  The  old  winds 
of  habit  will  try  to  tear  it  away  from  his 
Cross  and  blow  it  back  to  us  again.  But 
wo  will  spike  it  so  it  will  stay. 

Rtgiit  in  Front. — Let’s  not  put  it 


down  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross — leave 
that  partly  hidden  place  for  children. 
Nor  will  we  go  round  to  the  back  side  of 
the  eross  as  though  we  didn't  want  people 
to  sec.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  tin*  mat¬ 
ter.  Reach  way  up  on  the  cross  as  high 
as  over  we  can  and  spike  our  greatest  sin 
there — to  stay  there  forever  and  ever. 


A  Welcome  Letter. — Just  as  we  all 
sat  at  dinner  Monday  the  mail  came  and 
Sit  handed  the  Parson  a  letter  from  down 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State.  In  it 
there  was  a  check  for  $15  from  a  man  who 
also  sent,  the  Parson  the  same  amount  at 
Christmas  to  use  among  his  people.  Me 
surmises  that  someone  will  need  some  seed 
potatoes  or  something  of  that  sort  this 


Spring.  The  Parson  thinks  this  man  does 
wonderfully  well — sending  this  money  to 
help  people  he  has  never  seen  and  who 
will  never  thank  him — not  on  this  side  of 
the  Great  River  anyway.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  short  time  of  year  in  the  Par¬ 
son's  big  family.  There  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell  in  the  Spring —  save  possibly 
eggs,  and  what  are  they  worth?  They 
got  down  to  20  cents  a  dozen  round  here. 
The  Parson  heard  that  in  one  town  they 
were  IS  cents.  The  lowest  we  Sold  for 
was  25  cents,  hut  we  had  to  put  down  a 
lot  wc  could  not  even  get  that.  for.  So 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  money  to  buy  seeds. 
The  Parson  can  make  great  use  of  that 
money. 

Monday  Morning. — Here  it  is  Mon¬ 
day  after  Master  andi  a  cold  rain  is  on. 
It  is  just  pouring.  The  boys  have  vaca¬ 
tion  and  the  Parson  wants  to  get  much 
work  done  on  the  farm.  lie  has  hut  little 
time  to  do  much  so  far.  We  have  some 
peas  planted  and  some  few  potatoes  in 
the  garden.  The  ground  is  cold  yet  and 
the  season  backward.  Two  of  the  geese 
are  sitting,  and  Sit,  who  has  the  goose 
money,  has  sold  quite  a  few  eggs.  We 
shall  not  try  to  raise  many  chickens  — 
perhaps  not  any,  as  the  Parson  is  away 
so  much  and  I  he  children  all  in  school, 
and  Mrs.  Parson  certainly  has  enough  to 
do  in  the  house. 

Exit  Daredevil— The  Parson  looks 
out  of  the  window  in  the  downpour  aud 
there  is  poor  old  Daredevil  over  the  wood- 
pile.  He  has  just  sawed  some  10  cords 
of  hard  oak  and  hickory  and  lias  about 
three  more  to  saw.  The  Parson  has  ex¬ 
cused  him  from  ever  going  to  church 
again.  It  would  be  12  years  next  August 
since  he  first  hit  tile  trail,  and  many  a 
wild  ride  has  he  and  the  Parson  had  to¬ 
gether.  and  many  a  fearful  load  has  he 
carried.  The  last  trip  up  the  river  the 
boys  claimed  we  passed  every  car  on 
the  road  with  one  exception.  Old  Dare¬ 
devil  would  trail  them  along  on  the  level 
and  then  when  a  hill  loomed  up  ahead, 
more  probably  from  the  roar  of  his  wide- 
open  cut-out  and  the  primeval  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  top  than  from  fear  of  his 
speed,  the  cars  were  willing  he  could  go 
by.  Like  most  regular  churchgoers,  he 
was  always  a  hparty  eater,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  has  often  thought  that  if  Samuel  had 
owned  a  Ford  car  he  could  never  have 
spared  even  a  vial  of  oil  to  pour  upon 
Saul  s  head. 


Hooked  Rugs 

The  accompanying  pictures  show 
hooked  nigs.  My  mother  has  made  seven 
this  YV  inter.  She  is  78  years  old,  and 
these  are  the  first  she  has  made  for  50 
years.  The  pattern  is  drawn  out  On 
heavy  doth  or  burlap  with  a  black 
crayon.  She  dyes  the  rags  to  obtain  the 
colors  desired.  Several  of  them  have  a 
tan  color  background,  one  has  a  light 
blue  and  another  a  gray,  with  red,  pink 
and  yellow  flowers  and  green  leaves. 
They  are  greatly  admired  by  visitors. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  DURANT. 


Getting  Rid  of  Warts 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  nitric  acid  cure, 
as  described  by  A.  11.  Pe  Graff,  is  both 
effective  and  safe.  Get  chemically  pure 
nitric  acid  at  the  drugstore,  ami  apply  a 
drop  at  a  time  to  the  top  of  the  wart. 
The  acid  will  burn  the  morbid  tissue  of 
the  wart,  but  has  almost  no  effect  on 
healthy  skin,  except  to  stain  it  a  bright 
yellow.  The  tenderer  skin  of  the  hack  of 
the  hand  may  be  burned  if  the  acid  is 
let  spread  to  it  from  the  wart.  After  one 
or  two  applications  sunk  the  parts  well 
and  scrape  off  the  burned  parts  of  the 
wart,  apply  more  uciil  and  repeat  the 
process  till  all  the  roots  of  the  wart  are 
killed  and  removed.  I  removed,  perma¬ 
nently,  about  two  dozen  seed  warts  from 
iny  hands  more  than  25  years  ago  with 
nitric  acid,  when  other  means  had  failed. 
They  started  from  thorn  nr  brier  pricks, 
and  seemed  to  spread  because  some  con¬ 
dition  of  my  skin  favored  their  growth. 
Moles  should  not  he  treated,  and  some 
care  is  needed  in  the  ease  of  warts  and 
corns  if  the  blood  is  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  hlood  should  coagulate 
quickly,  and  a  recent  wound  should  heal 
rapidly  without  swelling  or  much  sore¬ 
ness.  Unless  the  system  has  the  proper 
tone  surgeous  refuse  to  operate,  because 
if  the  hlood  docs  not  coagulate  normally 
the  patient  may  bleed  to  death,  or  if  the 
resistance  to  infection  he  low  septicemia, 
or  hlood  poisoning,  may  result. 

Years  ago  iodine  was  considered  a 
great  antiseptic  and  healing  agent,  and 
after  a  long  procession  of  other  remedies 
iodine  is  coming  into  favor  again.  While 
good  for  warts,  its  chief  uses  are  cauter¬ 
izing  and  disinfecting  wounds  and  sores, 
and  as  a  counter-irritant  for  bruises, 
pimples  and  glandular  swellings.  When 
used  in  the  mouth  for  painful  gums  or 
in  decayed  teeth,  iodine  should  not  be 
swallowed,  as  it  is  a  caustic  poison. 
White  of  eggs,  milk,  starch  or  flour 
stirred  in  water  are  recommended  as 
antidotes.  All  poisons  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  labeled  aud  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  children.  W.  E.  DUCKWAIA. 


A  NEAR-siciHTED  man  lost  his  hat  in  a 
strong  wind.  He  gave  chase,  but  every 
time*  lie  thought  he  was  catching  up  with 
it.  it  was  whisked  from  under  his  very 
hand.  A  woman  screamed  from  a  near¬ 
by  farmhouse:  “What  are  you  doing 
there?"  He  mildly  replied  that  be  was 
trying  to  retrieve  his  nat.  "Your  hat,” 
exclaimed  the  woman.  “There  it  is  over 
there  under  that  stone  wall;  that’s  our 
little  black  hen  you’ve  been  chasing.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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Some  Remarkable  Wills 

Our  readers  are  showing  great  interest 
just  now  in  the  matter  of  wills — or  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  disposition  of  property  after 
death.  The  New  York  Ilcrald  prints  the 
following  statement  regarding  short  wills 
written  by  more  or  less  famous  men  : 

A  will  unusual  both  on  account  of  its 
brevity  and  the  paper  upon  which  if  was 
written  was  that  of  Albert  Covollo.  which 
was  probated  last  Saturday,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Covrllo  made  use  of  a  bank 
check,  with  date  and  signature  in  the 
places  they  ordinarily  occupy.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  followed  that  of 
the  testator.  Mis  bequest  was  written 
on  the  face  of  the  check  as  follows;  "I 
will  all  my  personal  estate  to  my  wife, 
Lena  Covollo.”  A  will  even  briefer  was 
offered  for  probate  in  the  same  Stare 
when  Mrs.  Anna  Fitzsimons  presented  to 
the  court  at  Atlantic  City  a  scrap  of 
paper  written  a  few  hours  before  her 
husband’s  death,  in  which  he  disposed  of 
an  estate  said  to  be  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  testator  wrote  only  these  three 
words,  “All  to  Anna.” 

It  is  said  the  shortest  will  which  was 
ever  probated  in  Great  Britain  was  that 
of  a  British  soldier  who  died  in  Italy  in 
1017.  lie  wrote  oil  the  back  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  young  woman.  “I  leave  all  to 
her.”  This  young  woman  was  found  and 
identified  by  members  of  the  soldier’s 
family.  Ilis  estate  of  about  $1,620  was 
awarded  to  her  by  the  court. 

A  will  which  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  recently  filed  in 
the  Surrogate's  office  in  this  city  was 
in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  writer 
referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  to  himself,  and  added:  “In 
the  absence  of  a  formal  will  I  declare 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.” 
The  provisions  for  friends  and  relatives 
which  he  made  were  all  carried  out  by 
court  order.  Another  remarkable  testa¬ 
mentary  document  was  the  will  of  the 
late  James  N.  Wallace,  at  one  time  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Central  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  who  died  in  October,  1010,  Mis 
estate  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  said 
to  he  worth  about  $20,000,000 ;  it  was 
disposed  of  by  a  will  which  a  court  offi¬ 
cial  said  "scarcely  contains  100  words.” 

The  two  wills  disposing  of  large  es¬ 
tates  which  were  generally  commented 
upon  for  their  extreme  brevity  were  the 
will  of  the  late  E.  II.  Ilarriniiin,  filed  in 
1000,  and  that  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
White,  which  was  filed  last  year.  In 
each  of  these  wills  the  chief  beneficiary 
was  the  widow.  They  wore  very  similar 
in  the  conciseness  of  their  directions,  the 
principal  difference  being  that  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  will  there  was  a  clause 
declaring  that  the  wife  as  executrix 
should  not  furnish  a  bond.  Mr.  Ilarri- 
man's  will,  stripped  of  the  attestation, 
read : 

“I  Edward  IT.  ITarriman  of  Arden  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  do  make,  publish 
and  declare  this  as  and  for  my  last  will 
and  testament,  that  is  to  say: 

‘‘I  give,  devise  ami  bequeath  all  my 
property,  real  and  personal  of  every  kind 
to  my  wife.  Mary  W.  Tlarriman.  to  be 
hers  absolutely  and  forever,  and  I  do 
hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  said 
Mary  W.  Harriman  to  lie  executor  of 
this  will.” 

Chief  Justice  White's  will  reads  as 
follows : 

"This  is  my  last  will.  1  give,  bequeath 
and  devise  to  my  Avife.  Leita  M.  White, 
in  complete  and  perfect  ownership  all 
my  rights  and  property  of  every  kind  and 
nature,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
wherever  situated,  appointing  her  execu¬ 
trix  of  my  estate  without  bond  and  giving 
her  seisin  thereof." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  short  will 
may  often  facilitate  the  disposition  of  an 
estate  in  accordance  with  the  testator's 
wish.  There  is  always  the  necessity  of 
following  the  State  law  regarding  the 
number  of  witnesses  and  the  proper  at¬ 
testation.  One  of  the  sources  of  trouble 
in  brief  testamentary  documents,  how¬ 
ever.  is  that  they  seldom  contain  alterna¬ 
tive  provisions  for  the  disposition  of 
the  estate  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
chief  beneficiary,  who  is  also  named  as 
executor,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
another  executor. 


Use  for  Chestnut  Slabs  and  Birch 

I  have  a  water  power  sawmill  and 
have  a  large  quantity  of  chestnut  slabs, 
also  some  hardwood  slabs.  I  would  like 
to  use  these  for  something  besides  fire¬ 
wood.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  cut 
these  slabs  up  for  lath  or  furring  strips, 
or  could  you  suggest,  some  other  use  for 
same?  What  sizes  are  salable?  What 
market  is  there  for  hitch,  and  in  what 
sizes?  u.  o. 

I  see  no  reason  why  your  soft  wood 
waste,  if  reasonably  free  from  knots. 
Could  not  be  worked  up  into  lath.  Lath 
has  been  bringing  a  very  good  price,  but 
do  not  know  the  present  price,  however. 
Ordinary  lath  are  %  in.  thick  by  1%  in. 
wide  by  t  ft.  long.  Furring  strips  arc 
about  1  in.  thick  by  2  in.  wide  and  of 
various  lengths. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  considerable 
use  of  white  birch  in  making  spools,  shoe 
pegs  and  toothpicks.  Possibly  clothes¬ 
pins  can  be  made  from  the  same  wood. 
Information  concerning  this,  ns  well  as 
information  relative  to  the  machinery 
and  equipment  required  for  making  it 
up.  can  be  obtained,  I  think,  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  B.  n,  g. 


Why  the  1029  USCO  is  better 
than  just  a$I022  tire 


Still  putting  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  honest  quality , 
even  if  it  does  sell  for 
only  ten  dollars  and 
ninety  cents. 

The  $10.90  tire  with 
the  record  of  a  proven 
product.  I 

The  tire  that  people  / 
still  buy  for  the  dig-  Zn j 

nity  of  its  quality 
regardless  of  the 
low  amount  they 


SwN  November 
|  10,  1921,  the 
J  30x3M>  “Usco” 
^  was  marked  to 
sell  for  $10.90. 

This  odd  and  closely 
figured  price  was  the 
lowest  quotation  ever 
made  on  any  tire  of 
known  standards . 

A  genuine  pioneering 
step  by  the  makers  of 
U.  S.  Tires. 


Now  comes  a  lot  of 
different  $10.90  tires 
being  rushed  into  the 

tires. 


market.  “Spe 
“New”  treads 

Unfamiliar  to  look  at 
— with  perhaps  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  having  been 
made  to  meet  the  price. 

But  the  “Usco”  still 
occupies  a  place  by  itself. 
A  good  old  standby  on 
millions  of  cars  for 
years.  Better  than  J 
it  ever  was.  / 


TtUMOfC' 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tires 

United  States 


Rubber  Company 


WITTE  LOG  SAW 


Keep  your  car  spic  and  span,  yet  make 
it  earn  its  way.  Carry  iced,  fertiliser  and 
otherncecssitiesontlec«.'.5n&where  they 
can’tspoil  the  upholstery.  Put  aTaffold 
Luggage  Carrier  on  your  running  board. 


LUGGAGE  CARRIER 

The  Taffold  h  quickly  attached  and  will  not 
disfigure  your  auto.  Y ou  can  adiust  it  to  flared 
positions  for  carrying  bn;.'*.  Absolutely  non¬ 
rattle,  permanently  attached.  Folds  under  the 
running  hoard  when  not  in  use — out  of  the  way 
and  out  of  ai'ht- 

Ask  your  irara»e  man  for  Taffold.  If  he  doesn't 
have  it,  send  If  vou  live  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  add  50c,  The  Type  F  T a. fluid  will  be 
sent  direct  to  you,  postpaid.  If  not  pleased, 
return  in  Id  days  and  cet  your  money  back. 

Writ,  today  for  eirextar  d*x+ibinj  i  tugt* 


The  Only 
Practical 

Tree  Saw 
Built. 


150  East  4th  Street 


Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Folded  Under 


j  r T  i  t  v i  r  l  K 1  m  ^  * 
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||  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Part  I. 

[Several  rentiers  have  asked  the  Hope 
Farm  man  to  print  the  story  of  the  hoys 
and  the  dog  which  was  given  ns  part  of 
an  address  during  Farmers’  Week  at 
Cornell.  This  was  only  a  simple  form  of 
allegory,  designed  to  bring  out  a  sort  of 
figurative,  expression  of  the  old  slogan : 
“lie  must  do  it  ourselves!''  The  little 
story,  snob  as  it  is,  follows,  and  I  hope 
our  people  will  gel  the  idea  clearly,  and 
realize  that  I  mean  no  disrespect  for  edu¬ 
cation,  law  or  religion.  It  is  long  enough 
to  run  as  a  “continued  story.”] 

Whenever  I  want  to  be  as  clear  and 
simple  as  possibb — so  as  to  reach  the 
real  think  works  in  a  man's  mind,  I  go 
back  to  childhood  for  some  experience 
which  may  serve  as  an  allegory — a  plain, 
homely  figure  to  illustrate  our  present 
social  conditions.  The  child  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  man.  and  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  childhood  are  usually  right 
and  just.  As  we  grow  older  and  "put 
awa.v  childish  things”  we  are  quite  likely 
to  make  junk  out  of  much  of  the  justice. 

I  served  my  apprenticeship  on  the  farm 
at  a  time  when  most  men  surely  put  the 
dollar  above  tin  man  and  (lie  cent  above 
the  boy.  As  our  old  minister  once  put 
it,  the  average  man  had  a  very  keen  scent 
for  a  cent.  That  was  tit  the  time  when 
the  old  New  England  farm  system  was 
breaking,  and  manufacturing  was  becom¬ 
ing  the  dominant  Industry.  Most  of  the 
smart,  children  who  did  not  move  to  a 
shop  town  went  West,  seeking  smoother 
and  richer  farms.  Most  of  our  Yankee 
land  bad  been  exhausted  through  the 
plan  of  putting  the  cent  above  the  boy. 
That  meant  selling  everything  we  could 
raise,  living  mostly  on  the  culls,  and 
sending  the*  money  out  West,  to  buy  a  farm 
mortgage  or  another  piece  of  land,  or  in 
buying  stock  in  a  shoe  or  cotton  factory. 
For  example,  on  an  old  farm  we  had  a 
few  trees  of  Hold  win  apples.  They  were 
never  sprayed,  yet  they  gave  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruit.  'They  were  put  in  a  bin 
down  cellar.  And  some  time  during  the 
Winter  we  went  over  them.  The  sound 
apples  were  put  in  baskets  and  peddled 
in  the  nearby  town.  The  money  was 
hidden  in  the  trunk  upstairs  until  $50 
was  accumulated,  when  a  share  in  a 
Western  farm  mortgage  was  bought.  The 
wormy  and  “specked"  apples  were  re¬ 
served  for  our  own  use!  Thus  toe  were 
brought  up  to  eat  the  culls,  and  give 
people  in  more  favored  industries  not 
only  better  food,  hut  the  advantage  of 
using  the  capital  which  our  products 
supplied !  Then  nothing  was  put  back 
on  the  land  to  supply  what  we  took 
away.  In  some  cases  men  who  kept  only 
one  horse  would  sell  the  horse  manure  to 
some  more  enterprising  gardener  or  fruit 
grower.  Consequently  most  of  the  land, 
having  been  cultivated  more  than  “00 
years,  was  down  to  its  bones  iu  more 
ways  than  one. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Without  any  particular  aid  from  sci¬ 
ence.  our  farmers  had  stumbled  upon  tbe 
great  truth  that  their  soil  needed  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime.  1  think  the  fertilizer 
agents  of  that  day  were  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  1  lie  spreading  of  that  truth. 
Some  of  the  « lories  and  theories  these 
men  expounded  were  “fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made.”  but  they  got  down  and  into 
the  heads  of  the  unimaginative  farmers. 

I  often  think  that  -onto  of  our  modern 
scientific  teachers  might  take  lessons  from 
these  pioneer  fertilizer  agents  in  tin*  art  of 
selling  imagination.  Tour  modern  scien¬ 
tist-  seems  so  afraid  that  some  brother 
expert  will  upset  his  discoveries  with  a 
new  experiment  that  he  becomes  almost 
as  cautious  as  a  matt  walking  around 
some  hidden  bear  trap.  At  any  rate,  the 
fertilizer  men  began  offering  a  so-called 
“superphosphate  of  lime"  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fertilizer  for  our  soils.  Just  as 
the  average  man  never  gets  very  far 
away  from  the  first  25  years  of  his  life, 
so  the  fertilizer  trade  has  never  got  fully 
away  from  that  strong  word  "super¬ 
phosphate.”  To  this  (lay  n  majority  of 
farmers  persist  in  calling  all  fertilizers 
“phosphates,”  whether  they  contain  phos¬ 
phorus  or  not.  But  at  any  rate,  all  this 
made  a  great  demand  for  hones.  We 
gathered  them  and  sold  to  the  local 
dealer  at  half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  “cut”  them  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  we  bought  them  back  at  $90 
ier  ton !  Those  were  the  days  when 
tones  contained  gold  !  Actually,  w<*  sold 
bones  and  accepted  12  cents  of  the 
manufacturer's  dollar.  W«*  did  it  with 
our  eyes  open  and  our  fingers  clinched  on 
the  Cent  in  cash  which  we  accepted  for  a 
two-pound  hone.  You  see.  the  \\  estern 
mortgage  company  would  Hot  accept 
bones  in  payment.  Fash  was  demanded. 
At  that  time  all  the  country  stores  bought 
bones  just  as  they  did  eggs  and  butter. 

«  «  *  *  * 

Four  hovs  that  I  knew  inti  .lately 
formed  a  partnership  to  hunt  bones. 
Something  like  20  years  before  the  uncles 
of  these  hoys  had  formed  a  partnership 
for  digging  gold  in  California.  As  it 
resulted,  thev  might  have  made  more 
money  had  they  remained  at  home  dig¬ 
ging  bones  in  New  England.  We  all 
have  some  pet  ambition  which  drives  us 
on  to  voluntary  labor:  these  hoys  wanted 
to  earn  money  enough  to  go  to  the  circus 
with  a  full  and  proper  accompaniment  of 
peanuts  and  lemonade.  That  may  be  as 
honest  and  laudable  an  ambition  us  tbe 


one  now  urging  you  on  to  extra  exertion 
of  a  naturally  lazy  body!  These  boys 
hunted  for  bones  everywhere,  and  with 
some  success,  being  greatly  aided  by  a 
little  brown  dog  belonging  to  Deacon 
Drake.  That  dog  would  lend  his  part¬ 
ners  to  a  hone  even  though  it  were  buried 
underground.  Mis  nose  was  as  keen  as 
the  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  “water  witch." 
One  day  the  hoys  heard  (Jyp  harking 
down  in  Deacon  Drake's  pasture.  They 
knew  the  call,  and  ran  to  find  the  dog 
tearing  at.  the  ground  under  a  wild  apple 
tree.  They  dug  in  and  found  a  bushel 
of  hones,  which  represented  the  remains 
of  dogs  and  eats  and  other  small  animals 
which  Deacon  Drake  and  his  hired  man 
had  killed  and  quietly  put  <mt  of  sight. 
The  eider  made  from  the  wild  apples 
growing  on  that  seedling  tree  always  did 
make  strong  vinegar.  The  digging  re¬ 
vealed  the  mystery  connected  with  many 
a  tragedy  over  the  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Dick  or  Tabby  or  I’et.  The  hoys 


scraped  tip  those  hones  in  great  glee  and 
carried  them  to  their  pile  out  in  the 
woodshed.  This  gave  them  nearly  enough 
for  their  purpose.  Then  they  made  the 
mistake  which  many  farmers  make  and 
bragged  about  their  property.  One  of 
the  worst  things  farmers,  ns  a  class,  can 
do  is  to  parade  their  wealth.  Whenever 
they  do  that  every  other  parasitic  class 
in  all  society  will  come  demanding  a 
share.  In  most  eases  it  is  better  to  carry 
the  evidence  of  your  prosperity  like  a 
concealed  weapon. 

*  n  it  *  * 

Deacon  Drake  heard  about  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  hoard  of  hones.  He  did 
not.  talk  much — lie  acted,  tine  day,  while 
the  boys  were  at  School.  In*  came  with  the 
hired  man  and  look  the  bones  away  in 
his  wagon.  He  took  the  entire  pile  for 
good  measure  even  the  skull  and  shank 
bones,  which  the  hoys  expected  to  sell  at 
double,  price.  The  deacon  owned  one  of 
the  church  sheds  which  he  had  hoarded 
up  like  a  strong  room,  lie  damped  the 
hones  into  this  shed  and  locked  the  door. 
Tt.  seems  that  ever  since  the  world  began 
the  strong  and  the  rich  have  taken  more 
than  their  share  of  the  bones — some¬ 
times  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  an¬ 
other.  In  many  eases  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  use  of  the  law  and  even 
of  the  church  in  order  to  hold  their 
booty.  You  all  now  begin  to  see  \yby  I 
call  Ibis  simple  story  an  allegory,  for 
these  little  boys  and  their  dog  represent 
the  plain,  common  working  people,  who 
have  little  capital  outside  of  their  labor. 
Deacon  Drake,  as  we  shall  see.  repre¬ 
sents  the  smaller  and  yet  more  powerful 
class  which,  all  down  through  the  ages, 
has  lived  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

These  hoys  did  the  usual  thing  for  New 


England  at  that  time.  Very  likely  some 
<>f  them  were  descended  from  those  little 
Boston  boys  who  went  as  a  delegation  to 
(General  Cage  just  before  tbe  Revolution. 
The  British  soldiers  had  destroyed  their 
coasting,  and  those  hoys  went  right  to 
headquarters  to  “see  about  it,”  That 
was  the  New  England  way  at  that  lime. 
So  these  hoys  went  straight  to  Deacon 
Drake  and  demanded  their  hones.  And 
the  deacon  bluffed  them  just  as  I  have 
seen  much  larger  deacons  at  tin*  State 
Legislature  bluff  off  a  delegation  of 
farmers.  He  said  he  had  the  law  on  his 
side.  Those  hones  came  off  his  property, 
therefore  they  were  part  of  his  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  the  law  said  that  anything 
firmly  attached  to  his  land  was  his.  If 
anyone  slide  his  real  estate,  he  was  a 
thief.  If  they  broke  into  his  church  shed 
and  took  the  bones,  lie  would  have  them 
sent  to  the  reform  school,  lie  was  in 
the  Legislature  and  could  do  it.  That 
church  shed  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 


hones.  Soim*  nf  you  have  no  doubt  begun 
to  smile  at  this  simple  and  childish  story. 
What  does  it  amount  to?  What  is  the 
point?  Well.  I  will  ask  those  of  you 
who  have  read  history  if  there  have  not 
been  innumerable  times  when  farmers, 
like  this  quartette  of  little  boys,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  hones  and  their 
fair  bonus  in  just  about  that  way!  The 
great  struggle  nf  the  farmer  for  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  life  and  of  labor,  all 
through  the  ages,  has  been  along  the  lines 
of  this  simple  story.  And  the  analogy 
follows  in  the  way  these  hoys  tried  to 
enforce  their  rights. 

*  *  *  *  * 

First,  they  went  to  the  school  teacher 
for  help.  lie  represented  education! 
That  was  the  great,  wonderful  thing  ever 
held  up  before  lsiys  to  spur  them  on  to 
increased  exertion.  Some  stranger  once 
came  before  the  Sunday  school  ami  said 
that  cducutloyi  should  always  be  written 
with  a  capital  E.  It  was  really  the  faith 
which  could  remove  mountains.  If  educa¬ 
tion  could  remove  a  mountain,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  he  able  to  remove  a  pile 
of  hones  to  the  rightful  owner.  Ami  the 
teacher!  He  made  a  great  hit  when  he 
recited  Lincoln’s  Reftysburg  speech,  and 
lie  had  everyone  crying  when  he  thun¬ 
dered  against  the  Turks  for  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Armenians,  Naturally  the 
boys  fell  that  tlu*  mail  who  stood  up  for 
the  Armenians  would  surely  stand  up  for 
boys  tight  in  his  own  town,  The  boys 
did  not  realize  that  these  Armenians 
were  several  thousand  miles  away,  while 
Deacon  Drake  was  school  trustee  and 
hired  the  teachers!  Education,  like  most 
other  conservative  forces,  likes  to  travel 
along  a  very  safe  road.  So  the  teacher 
gave  these  boys  a  very  line  lecture  on  the 


great  value  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer.  They 
supplied  phosphorus,  which  the  ancients 
called  “light  bearer.”  A  Herman  named 
Liebig  demonstrated  the  value  of  hones. 
And  then*  the  teacher  quit,  lie  was  no 
light,  hearer  for  any  criticism  of  Demon 
Drake.  He  advised  the  hoys  to  hunt 
more  hones — that  is,  increase  production 
—and  that  tip  to  within  a  few  years  has 
ever  been  the  advice  which  education  has 
banded  out  to  farmers.  But  these  little 
boys  could  not  quite  understand  what 
the  "light  bearer”  and  Liebig  had  to  do 
with  their  bones. 

Then  they  went  to  Squire  Brown — the 
justice  of  the  peace.  Didn't  he  send 
Daniel  Ames  to  jail  for  getting  drunk 
and  stealing  a  pig?  Here  was  a  tnan 
who  peddled  justice  and  represented  the 
law'.  Rut  tile  hoys  did  not.  know  that 
Deacon  Drake  had  a  mortgage  on  Squire 
Brown's  house!  The  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law  looked  wise,  ex¬ 
amined  his  books  and  then  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  looked  over  them  -as  sol¬ 
emn  owls  have  done  ever  since  spectacles 
were  invented.  He  told  the  boys  that  the 
law  held  that  Deacon  Drake  was  "tech¬ 
nically  right."  and  the  way  he  pronounced 
that  word  “technically'’  gave  the  boys  a 
chill  that  drove  them  away  from  the  law. 

Jt.  \v.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Sensible  Note 

I  thought  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  wise  in 
saying  that  the  column  or  page  on  “Nice 
Things  About.  My  Husband”  might  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  husband.  Also  I  agree  with 
the  writer  who  says  that  the  man  who 
does  so  much  indoors  is  apt  to  neglect 
his  own  work.  I  know  a  farmer  who 
helps  his  wife  cook,  etc.,  but  be  neglects 
the  poor  animals  who  are  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  care.  In  doing  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  lie  leaves 
undone  those  things  which  lie  Ought,  to 
have  done.  I  think  the  farm  woman 
should  he  helped  in  every  possible  way, 
but  not  by  having  the  farmer  leave  hia 
work  to  come  in  to  do  hers.  That.  I 
think,  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  1  knew 
a  farmer  w  ho  grumbled  constantly  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  couldn't  milk  cows  and 
help  clean  out  the  stables.  Although  she 
did  everything  else  in  her  power  to  make 
up  for  this  lack  of  qualification  of  a 
farmer's  wife  (which  In*  led  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  was) ,  cooked  for  hired  help, 
washed  and  crated  eggs  and  many  other 
things  outside  of  her  housework,  yet  he 
grumbled.  All  T  would  ask  of  a  man  ia 
that,  he  do  his  own  share  of  the  work; 
that  is,  that  he  do  a  man's  work  and 
keep  quiet  about  it.  How  can  a  man 
succeed  with  his  barn  work  if  he  is 
always  in  the  kitchen?  T  like  to  see  a 
husband  who  is  manly  enough  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  woman  who  can  do  a  woman’s 
work  without  expecting  her  to  do  his  for 
him.  And  the  wife  who  has  a  husband 
who  quietly  does  his  own  work  without 
grumbling  ought  to  he  very  thankful, 
without  expeeliug  him  to  come  in  and 
do  hers. 

I'd  like  some  readers  to  tell  how  they 
keep  their  kitchen  Stoves  black  on  top. 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
very  foolish  idea  to  put  stove  polish  on, 
only  to  have  it  burn  off  after  an  hour  or 
so.  and  stick  to  everything  in  the  kitchen, 
including  my  complexion.  Does  anyone 
know  of  anything  black  which  will  stick 
to  a  hot  stove?  L  there  an  enamel  which 
will  not  burn  off?  I've  inquired  at  stores 
for  this,  hut  have  been  unable  to  get  it. 

I  like  the  ideals  your  paper  stunds 
for.  I  noticed  an  article  on  the  home 
page  not  long  ago  on  cartoons,  etc., 
usually  seen  in  newspapers.  I  wanted 
to  write  immediately  to  say  bow  thor¬ 
oughly  I  agreed  with  the  views  set  forth. 

Also,  do  you  not  think  it  a  pity  tha' 
one  cannot  go  to  a  theatre  without  ha\ 
ing  to  hear  or  witness  something  sug¬ 
gestive  or  embarrassing?  1  have  won¬ 
dered  why  it  is  that  persons  who  are 
dignified  in  conversation,  correspondence, 
etc.,  will  take  their  -weet hearts,  sisters, 
wives  or  mothers  to  listen  to  these  sug¬ 
gestive  things.  Tf  the  stage  did  not  think 
the  majority  wanted  such  stuff,  would  it 
continue  to  give  it?  1  understand  great, 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selecting  of  plays 
or  anything  to  lie  witnessed  by  the  Frcsi- 
dent  of  our  country.  Is  His  Excellency 
supposed  to  be  the  only  clean-minded  per¬ 
son  iu  the  country.'  Is  our  civilization 
only  a  thin  veneer  on  the  surface,  and 
do  the  majority  like  such  rot?  1  seldom 
go  to  a  theatre.  Inti  whenever  I  have 
gone  T  have  usually  been  disappointed  or 
disgusted.  1  think  photo  plays  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  nearlx  clean  than  vaudeville. 
I  consider  some  features  in  the  latter 
very  corrupting  as  a  rule.  I  like  fun, 
real  clean  fun, 

I  apologize  for  indicting  all  this  on 
you.  but  I  really  felt  that  I  must,  and 
to  find  out  if  others  do  not  share  my 
opinion.  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  not  tile 
only  person  who  likes  clean  fun,  clean 
recreation.  How  can  anything  he  re¬ 
creating  if  it  isn't  clean? 

MRS.  FRANK  SniiRER. 

The  husband,  who  had  a  great  habit 
of  teasing  his  wife,  was  out  driving  in 
the  country  with  her.  when  they  met  a 
farmer  driving  a  span  of  mules.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  pass  the  farmer's  rig 
the  mules  turned  their  heads  toward  the 
auto  and  brayed  vociferously.  Turning 
to  his  wife,  the  husband  cuttingly  re¬ 
marked,  “Relatives  of  yours.  I  suppose?” 
“Yes,”  said  his  wife  sweetly,  "by  mar¬ 
riage.” — De  Laval  Monthly. 


The  picture  printed  above  is  sent  ns  by  a  reader  in  Pennsylvania  with  a  .statement 
that  the  girl  desires  its  publication,  We  do  not  know  just  what  it  represents,  but 
here  is  our  guess:  It  may  be  the  faithful  hired  man.  who  is  deaf.  He  was  working 
so  intently  that  ho  did  not  know  dinner  was  ready.  The  girl  had  to  leave  her  kitchen 
and  go  out  to  shout  “Dinner!''  in  his  ear.  You  see.  the  man  with  good  ears  is  always 
watching  the  clock!  The  faithful  deaf  man  goes  ahead  until  lie  is  called.  Is  not 

this  a  plausible  guess  at  the  picture? 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Blowing  Hot  and  Cold 

Flow  can  a  person  blow  both,  hot  and 
cold  ?  C.  W. 

Now  York. 

He  does  not;  ho  blows  the  same  tem¬ 
poral  n  re,  about  98  degrees  F.,  all  the 
time.  The  effect  ho  produces  is  quite 
Another  affair:  if  is  all  n  matter  of  rela¬ 
tivity,  like  everything  else,  according  to 
Dr.  Rinstein.  He  blows  on  his  cold 
hands;  that  is,  they  are  cold  relatively 
to  his  breath,  rill  they  approach  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  breath,  and  he  calls  that 
“warm.”  He  blows  on  n  bit.  of  hot  seal¬ 
ing  wax,  which  has  more  energy  than  the 
breath,  and  the  hot  spot  heats  some  of 
the  air  till  it  has  lost  some  energy,  heat, 
itself,  and  he  says  he  has  cooled  the  wax 
and  warmed  his  hand,  which  is  quite 
right.  But  lie  has  merely  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  differences  in  energy,  and  the 
fact  that  boat  is  easily  transferred. 


Tallow  for  Machine  Oil 

What  could  T  mix  with  beef  or  mutton 
tallow  so  I  could  use  the  mixture  in  an 
oil  can  on  farm  machinery?  T.  T.  II. 

New  City,  N.  Y. 

If  you  put  the  tallow  in  n  fairly  tight 
bag  and  hang  it  in  a  medium  warm  place 
a  certain  amount  of  “tallow  oil”  will 
drip  from  it.  and  this  may  be  used  di¬ 
rectly.  The  harder  portions,  even  if  dis¬ 
solved  in  another  oil,  have  the  unpleasant 
trick  of  solidifying,  but:  if  you  use  the 
lightest  lubricating  oil  you  can  get  and 
heat  it  enough  to  dissolve  the  tallow  you 
may  be  able  to  use  about  a  quarter  of 
the  weight  of  the  oil  in  the  form  of  the 
heavier  grease.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  can  do  more  than  get  5  lbs.  of  lubri¬ 
cant  out  of  four  of  the  oil  and  a  pound 
of  tallow. 


The  Origin  of  Whirlwinds  and  Hurricanes 

What  starts  whirlwinds  and  hurri¬ 
canes?  Whence  their  power?  What 
stops  them?  Are  they  a  law  of  nature? 
Are  they  understood?  Is  it  possible  to 
develop  artificial  whirlwinds,  then  har¬ 
ness  them  and  use  them?  E.  E.  i>. 

Canfield.  O. 

Whirlwinds  follow  the  laws  of  nature 
and  something  is  known  about  them. 
They  get  their  energy  from  thp  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  are  winds,  that  is,  move¬ 
ments  of  the  air  from  a  place  of  cool, 
heavy  air  to  a  place  of  hot,  light  air. 
But  instead  of  a  wide  and  nearly  straight 
path,  they  take  a  narrow  and  circular 
path,  thus  putting  all  the  energy  of  a 
great  deal  of  air  in  a  small  space.  They 
stop  when  their  energy  is  gone,  lost  by 
friction.  Just  where  a  whirlwind  will 
start,  no  one  can  say.  That  seems  to 
depend  on  a  lot  of  minor  factors,  but  the. 
kind  of  weather  that  is  likely  to  start 
them  is  well  known.  You  can  see  little 
ones  on  any  diMy  plane  on  a  dry  August 
day  But  they  could  not  be  made  arti¬ 
ficially.  ns  there  would  be  too  much 
energy  in  one  place  for  too  short  n  time. 
An  ordinary  windmill  uses  exactly  the 
same  energy — that  of  the  wind — but 
slowly  and  in  the  same  direction,  or  with 
slow  changes.  To  make  the  wind  into  a 
whirlwind  would  simply  give  you  the 
energy  faster  than  you  could  use  it.  Nor 
has  any  effort  been  made  to  use  the 
energy  of  the  natural  product,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.  Those  who  know  them 
best  are  not  inclined  to  undertake  the 
job. 


Depression  from  Weather  Conditions 

Why  is  an  east  wind  depressing  and 
debilitating  to  some  people? 

South  Haven.  Mich.  mrs.  o.  b.  k. 

No  one  knows,  but  it  is  perhaps  con¬ 
nected  with  the  faet  that  in  our  climate 
an  east  wind  is  often  associated  with 
lighter  air:  that  is,  “a  low  barometer.” 
The  human  mechanism,  especially  when 
there  is  heart  trouble,  is  sensitive  to  air 
pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  cases  which  would  be  much 
benefited  by  taking  down  the  weather 
Vane. 


Tempering  Fishhooks 

I  have  a  number  of  fish  books  which 
T  heated  to  make  smaller.  Now  I  find 
I  have  taken  out  the  temper.  How  can 
I  replace  It?  s.  w.  r. 

Old  West  bury,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can,  and  have 
them  reliable.  Better  save  your  own 
temper  and  throw  away  the  hooks.  The 
big  ones  usually  get  away,  anyhow,  and 
they  a l uxvyg  will  with  those  hooks.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  must  experiment,  try  heat¬ 
ing  and  plunging  into  soft  soap.  Maybe 
some  render  wilt  have  a  heller  scheme. 


Removing  Crystallized  Syrup 

(\  P„  Rfchville,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  to 
remove  the  crystallized  (rock)  syrup 
from  cans.  Tell  him  to  put  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  water  in  the  can.  place  the  can 
in  a  large  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  It  remain  there  until  the  crystals  are 
all  dissolved.  Shake  up  occasionally,  but 
don’t  cork  it.  and  he  will  have  some  good 
syrup.  The  crystallized  part  is  the  very 


essence  of  the  syrup.  I  treat  honey, 
molasses  and  all  syrups  the  same  way, 
and  lose  none.  All  such  goods  will  crys¬ 
tallize  in  time.  w.  e.  k. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  , 


Disappointing  Vinegar 

Last  Fall  I  made  two  barrels  of  cider 
vinegar.  I  simply  pressed  the  juice  out 
of  the  apples  and  filled  it  into  the  bar¬ 
rels  ;  not  it  drop  of  water  with  it.  The 
one  barrel  bad  been  in  use  for  years,  and 
contained  so  much  mother  of  vinegar  that 
T  rinsed  it  all  out  before  filling.  The 
Other  barrel  was  an  old  birch  beer  bar¬ 
rel  II  was  last  used  for  elderberry  wine, 
which  turned  into  vinegar.  This'  barrel 
I  also  rinsed  with  clear  water  and  filled 
with  cider.  When  cider  ia  both  barrels 
had  fermented,  I  closed  the  barrels  and 
put.  them  in  the  cellar.  Last  week  I 
took  a  hot  tie  of  vinegar,  at  least  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  he  vinegar,  but,  instead  of 
vinegar  it  contained  a  grayish  water  with 
just  a  faint,  very  faint  taste  of  vinegar. 
Does  nature  play  such  tricks,  or,  as  I 
surmise,  have  the  barrels  been  “mon¬ 
keyed  With?”  0.8. 

Bosebnnk,  N.  Y. 

There  are  cases  where  a  decay  germ 
gets  in  and  destroys  the  cider  aud  kills 
the  plant,  “mother  of  vinegar,”  which 
makes  the  hard  cider  into  vinegar.  But 
in  the  present  case  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  major  portion  of  your  hard  cider 
was  removed  and  water  substituted,  as 
it  is  uot  likely  that  the  cider  prepared 
and  barreled  as  you  have  described  would 
fail  to  turn  to  vinegar  in  those  barrels. 
But  you  made  a  mistake  in  corking;  the 
cider  vinegar  plant  must  have  air.  But 
in  that  case  it  should  have  remained 
hard  cider,  with  a  very  slow  change  to 
vinegar.  Of  course  no  one  can  say  posi¬ 
tively,  but  if  certainly  looks  as  though 
you  should  take  more  care  of  your  vine¬ 
gar  this  year. 


Casehardening  Small  Gear 

I  have  a  small  spur  gear,  1  in.  in 
diameter,  which  I  would  like  to  case- 
harden.  Will  you  inform  me  what 
material  to-  use,  also  temperature,  etc.? 
I  only  have  a  blow  torch  to  heat  it  with. 
I  would  experiment  before  trying  on  the 
gear.  J.  d.  o. 

Somerville,  N.  ,T. 

This  is  more  of  a  trade  or  art  than 
can  be  well  taught  on  paper,  especially 
as  you  have  so  poor  a  source  of  heat. 
!We  must  advise  you  to  take  it  to  some 
good  auto  repair  shop  nearby  and  have 
it  done,  since  the  method  with  cyanide 
givps  irregular  results,  and  the  method 
by  packing  in  carbon  needs  quite  a  long 
heating  at  a  fixed  temperature. 


Waterproofing  Papier-mache 

How  is  papier-mache  made?  Can  it  be 
made  waterproof,  and  are  there  different 
weights,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood 
pulp  used?  Does  it  require  high  pres¬ 
sure?  V.  H.  A. 

Middletown.  N.  Y. 

The  commercial  sorts  of  papier-mache 
are  molded  under  considerable  pressure, 
but  a  sort  can  be  made  by  plastering  the 
pulp  on  the  mold  by  hand.  It  can  be 
waterproofed  with  any  good  varnish,  and 
the  weight  depends  on  the  amount  rather 
than  the  kind  of  pulp.  Many  articles  of 
this  nature  are  made  of  sheets  of  paper 
glued  together  and  molded  under  pressure. 


Making  Perfumes 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  making  perfumes,  and  can  you  tell 
me  of  some  literature  on  the  subject  of 
perfume-making?  J.  A.S. 

New  York. 

Perfume-making  is  an  art  rather  than 
a  science,  and  success  depends  on  balanc¬ 
ing  the  various  ingredients  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasing  whole,  much  as  a  musician 
writes  a  part  of  each  instrument  in  a 
hand,  so  that  the  total  effect  of  all  the 
instruments  sounding  at.  once  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  listener.  There  are  plenty  of 
firms  which  will  supply  both  the  natural 
and  synthetic  perfume  materials,  and 
these  concerns  will  usually  furnish  formu¬ 
las  which  will  work  with  their  own  goods. 
There  are  also  books  of  formulas  of  more 
or  less  value  which  any  book  seller  can 
get  you  The  best  is  probably  Mann’s 
“Modern  Perfumery.”  but  that  is  in  Ger¬ 
man.  and  has  not  yet  been  translated. 
It  does  not  pay  to  make  perfumes  on  a 
small  scale  as  a  business.  There  are  more 
important  matters  in  the  way  of  packag¬ 
ing  and  selling  which  will  require  a  fail- 
capital. 


A  Rtstrop  was  traveling  in  a  mining 
country,  and  encountered  an  old  workman 
turning  a  windlass  which  hauled  up  soil 
out  of  a  well  that  was  being  dug.  His 
hat  was  off,  and  the  wind  and  rain  were 
pouring  on  his  unprotected  head.  “Don’t 
you  know  you  will  injure  your  brain  if 
you  expose  it  to  tin*  elements  like  that?" 
said  the  bishop.  The  workman  wiped  the 
rain  from  bis  forehead,  and  looked  at  the 
clergyman.  “Do  you  think  I'd  be  doing 
this  all  the  day  if  T  had  auy  brains?”  he 
asked. — New  York  Globe. 


Better  cooking  with 


less  trouble 


OF  course  you  can  do 
good  cooking  with  a 
coal  or  wood  stove,  but  it 
has  many  disadvantages. 
A  New  Perfection  oil 
stove  provides  instant 
heat,  as  much  as  you  want. 
It  requires  no  coal,  wood 
or  kindling  and  there  are 
no  ashes  to  carry  out.  No 
stove  blacking  to  do  either 
—  a  dust  cloth  keeps  it 
clean. 


The  New  Perfection  gives 
more  uniform  results  in 
all  kinds  of  cooking, 
because  you  can  control 
the  heat  so  easily  and 
perfectly. 

There  is  a  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  model  for  every  fam¬ 
ily,  large  or  small. 

Your  dealer  will  show 
you  how  simple  they  are 
to  operate. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  PERFECTION 
1  Oil  Cook  Stoves  I 


Dollars 

Off  Y  our  Suit-Co 


— yet  the  season's  best  styles  and  fabrics  are  yours! 

Read  what  this  little  Clothcraft  Serge  Folder  says  about  the  best 
suit-value  of  years. 

Clothcraft  Serge  is  the  cloth  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  people 
who  know  value.  75  years  of  manufacturing  experience  have 
resulted  in  the  perfection  of  “Clothcraft  Serge  Specials”  which 
look  exceptionally  well  and  which  wear  and  wear  and  WEAR ! 

Samples  of  the  cloth  of  these  “Specials”  are  in  this  little  Cloth¬ 
craft  folder.  Get  it  and  test  them  out  for  yourself.  Finger  them, 
note  the  firm  weave,  the  smooth  lustrous  surface,  and  then  decide 
which  suit  you  must  have. 

Here’s  a  coupon.  Write  todav  for  our  little 
folder — it  places  you  under  no  obligation.  Free! 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.,2163  Weal  53rd  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  containing  actual  swatches  of  the  serges  used  ia 
the  Clothcraft  Serge  Specials,  and  other  information. 


(Sign  here ) . 

(Address  here). 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  powriblc  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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A  SPEAKER  in  tile  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
— from  the  Pacific  country — is  interested  in 
producing  salmon.  This  is  part  of  what  he  said: 

Ii  serins  that  when  the  woe  salmon  come  into  the 
world  at  1  lie  fish  hatchery  they  are  guarded  against  all 
enemies  and  lose  their  protective  instinct.  So  when  the 
salmon  has  come  of  age  and  is  sent  out  in  the  cold 
world  he  is  as  “tame  as  a  eat.''  to  use  Mr.  Neill's  ex¬ 
pression,  and  when  he  meets  an  enemy  he  “stands  with 
his  mouth  open  and  accepts  murder  ns  if  such  a  thing 
was  foreordained.” 

Most  men  would  object  to  being  called  a  fish,  but 
there  is  no  human  being  on  earth  wlio  cannot  get 
wisdom  from  the  experiene  of  these  salmon.  Tt  is  a 
full  endorsement  of  our  old  slogan  "We  have. got  to 
do  if  ourselves  /”  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  the  colleges  and  the  great  army  of  public 
servants,  to  do  too  much  for  a  fanner.  lie  may  be 
petted  and  carried  anil  provided  for  until  lie  loses 
the  rugged  self-reliance  and  initiative  of  bis  ances¬ 
tors,  and,  like  the  salmon,  “accepts  murder  as  if 
such  a  thing  was  foreordained.”  It  is  murder  of 
character,  self-reliance  and  moral  power.  “We  have 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.'’' 

* 

RS.  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER  is  the 
author  of  “The  Brimming  Cup,”  "The  Bent 
Twig,”  and  several  other  excellent  books.  Her  books 
are  notable  for  their  Common  sense,  shrewd  study  of 
human  nature  and  an  appeal  to  the  best  that  can  be 
found  in  man  and  woman.  Mrs.  Fisher  lives  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  was  recently  appointed  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  A  woman  of  remarkable  en¬ 
ergy  and  resource,  she  looked  about  for  some  way 
in  which  she  might  he  particularly  useful.  So  she 
turned  her  training  as  a  writer  into  the  work  of 
“selling  better  schools  to  the  Vermont  public.”  At 
least  that  is  the  way  she  puts  it — and  it  is  a  good 
way.  So  Mrs.  Fisher  will  write  a  series  of  sketches 
oi  stories  for  the  Vermont  papers.  She  has  invented 
a  character  who  was  suggested  by  a  valiant  old 
woman  in  a  country  district  who  has  always  fought 
for  better  schools.  For  Mrs.  Fisher  knows  that  "ice 
must  do  it  ourselves ”  if  the  schools  are  to  he  made 
what  they  should  he.  No  use  waiting  for  “head¬ 
quarters”  to  do  tilings.  As  a  rule  they  are  slower 
than  fate,  and  not  by  any  means  as  sure.  Some  man 
or  woman  (and  a  woman  is  best  suited  for  the  job) 
right  in  the  homo  district  must  get  into  the  game  and 
play  it  through  with  courage  and  patience,  and  with 
untiring  zeal  and  sublime  faith.  Here  is  the  way 
Mrs.  Fisher  puts  it: 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  a  democracy  can  be  made  to  work.  And 
if  a  democracy  ran't  be  made  to  work,  we  might  as  well 
.‘hut  up  shop  and  quit. 

That  is  eternally  right,  not  only  in  Vermont  but 
even  more  so  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  And 
yet  we  cannot  "shut  up  shop  and  quit.”  therefore 
we  have  got  to  make  democracy  work.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  print  some  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  sketches  of  country 
school  life.  They  are  great. 

* 

“/  can  hear  with  it!” 

NE  of  the  boys  rushed  in  the  other  day  with  that 
announcement.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  He 
had  put  scraps  of  wire  and  metal  together  into  a 
form  of  “wireless.”  and  it  actually  took  waves  from 
the  air  and  translated  them  into  effective  sound.  We 
have  promised  the  hoys  that  if  they  could  work  out 
the  principle  in  this  way  we  would  get  them  a  rea¬ 
sonable  set  of  instruments.  For  we  believe  that  the 
radiophone  will  soon  become  more  of  a  necessity  to 
country  dwellers  than  the  telephone  or  the  telegraph. 
It  will  do  more  than  Hie  ear  to  bring  people  together 
and  group  them  in  feeling  and  thought.  Many  of  us 
who  date  back  far  beyond  the  car  can  remember  the 
days  when  a  farmers’  meeting  was  limited  to  the 
distance  a  farm  horse  could  comfortably  travel. 


Possibly  10  miles. was  about  the  radius  from  which 
such  a  meeting  could  he  fed.  Now  40  or  50  miles  is 
not  too  far  for  such  a  trip.  And  many  of  ns  can 
also  remember  the  days  when  there  were  no  tele¬ 
phones.  People  depended  on  tlic  mails  or  the  slow 
process  of  sending  messengers  for  communication. 
Now  the  average  home  can  quickly  reach  any  point 
within  150  miles  and  talk  as  freely  as  if  the  distant 
speaker  were  in  the  next  room.  We  can  all  under¬ 
stand  how  the  car  and  the  telephone  have  changed 
the  habits  of  society.  On  the  whole,  the  world  is 
better  for  their  use.  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  abuse 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  put.  We  think  the 
“wireless"  is  to  have  a  far  greater  effect  upon  human 
society.  It  will  change  even  more  of  our  old-time 
habits.  The  hoy  who  has  rigged  up  a  crude  con¬ 
trivance  of  wires  and  “receives”  lias  at  his  command 
a  power  which  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  our 
boyhood  days  hardly  dreamed  of.  So  great  is  the 
growth  of  thought  and  so  rapid  the  march  of  inven¬ 
tion  that  youth  of  today  may  use  as -a  plaything  that 
which  a  century  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
marvel  too  mysterious  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  con¬ 
sider.  Already  this  toy  is  being  put  to  great  prac¬ 
tical  use.  The  daily  papers  are  actually  printing 
programs  of  concerts  and  lectures  which  are  taken 
out  of  the  air  into  thousands  of  homes.  The  little 
folks  listen  to  a  “bedtime  story"  told  by  some 
speaker  hundreds  of  miles  away.  The  older  folks 
may  choose  between  a  scientific  lecture,  a  sermon,  a 
musical  concert  or  the  daily  news.  Political  candi¬ 
dates  will  present  their  appeal  by  “wireless”;  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  news  are  now  given.  There  seems  no 
limit  lo  the  uses  to  which  this  new  system  may  be 
put.  Wheu  fully  developed,  we  think  it  will  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  country  life.  It  will  bring 
more  of  the  desirable  things  of  the  world  to  the 
farmer  and  make  many  young  people  more  content 
to  remain  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
fear  that  it  will  interfere  somewhat  with  the  habit 
of  solid  reading  and  study.  It.  may  help  to  substi¬ 
tute  what  we  call  '•canned  thought”  for  independent 
thinking.  It  is  a  device  which  may  be  used  for  good 
or  for  evil,  depending  on  the  motive  of  those  who 
prepare  and  send  out  the  message.  It  is  sure  to 
come,  however,  and  will  in  time  find  a  place  in  more 
farm  homes  than  are  now  supplied  with  telephones. 

* 

THOSE  who  thought  the  "farm  bloc”  in  Congress 
would  break  up  when  Senator  Kenyon  retired 
must  revise  their  opinion.  This  group  of  farm  rep¬ 
resentatives  seems  stronger  than  ever  in  its  power 
to  secure  legislation.  It  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  high  duties  on  farm  products  in  the  tariff  bill, 
and  is  now  working  for  a  system  of  farm  credits 
which  has  been  demanded  by  Western  farmers. 
Those  who  criticize  the  operations  of  this  “farm 
bloc”  and  the  legislation  it  is  working  for,  must  re¬ 
member  that  practically  every  farm  organization 
has  endorsed  it.  There  has  never  before  been  any 
group  of  public  men  with  such  strong  and  solid  hack¬ 
ing  from  farmers.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
various  farm  organizations  to  delegate  their  power 
and  specify  their  demands,  this  “farm  bloc”  repre¬ 
sents  organized  agriculture.  It  is  trying  successfully 
to  do  what  farmers  want  done  on  great  economic 
questions.  In  former  years  there  have  been  secret 
“blocs”  in  Congress  working  out  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  importers  and 
other  groups.  These  “blocs"  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Congress,  but  they  work  secretly  and  silently — not  in 
the  open  interest  of  a  great  body  of  citizens,  but 
usually  for  unfair  advantage  to  limited  combinations 
of  powerful  men.  The  “farm  bloc”  has  the  open  and 
expressed  sanction  of  a  class  of  people  representing 
about  one-half  of  all  the  people  in  this  country,  and 
this  class  is  responsible  for  the  labor  and  output 
which  gives  all  there  is  of  fundamental  stability  to 
the  nation’s  business.  The  truth  is  that  the  farmers 
have  at  last  learned  how  to  gain  recognition  at 
Washington.  They  are  learning  how  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests,  and  they  will  never  forget  how 
it  is  done. 

* 

WE  can  well  remember  a  small  boy  who  crawled 
under  the  fence  at  the  county  fair  in  order 
to  see  Dexter  trot  a«mile.  It  must  have  been  close 
to  50  years  ago,  and  about  all  the  boy  could  see 
through  the  excited  legs  of  a  group  of  farmers  was 
a  whirl  of  black  and  white  as  the  fine  horse  came 
down  the  homestretch!  The  recorded  time  was  2:24, 
and  we  all  thought  wc  had  witnessed  a  speed  miracle 
— the  limit  of  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  other  day 
Norwich,  a  running  colt,  ran  a  dean  half  mile  in  40 
seconds.  That  means  over  57  feet  at  each  tick  of 
the  clock.  It  is.  as  the  hoys  say.  “going  some.”  Sev- 
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oral  trotters  have  covered  a  mile  in  two  minutes  or  a 
little  better.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  car  and  the 
bicycle,  our  old  friend  the  horse  has  gained  in 
speed.  Personally,  we  think  the  trotting  horse  is 
to  have  his  day  once  more.  There  will  be  thousands 
of  wealthy  men  to  whom  the  car  will  seem  common, 
and  they  will  go  hack  to  the  horse  as  a  novelty  in 
speed.  And  we  have  always  liked  a  dash  of  the 
warm  blood  of  the  trotter  in  work  animals.  It  gives 
the  nerve  and  intelligence  which  most  men  like  to 
have  in  their  farm  companions. 

* 

NOW  comes  the  season  for  trying  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  apple  crop.  While  of  course  we  can¬ 
not  toll  exactly  from  the  bloom,  that  is  the  host  indi¬ 
cation  we  have  just  now.  Our  own  crop  promises 
well,  except  for  the  Baldwins,  of  late  years  this 
standard  old  variety  seems  to  have  grown  “freaky.” 
This  should  he  the  hearing  year,  and  the  trees  have 
been  well  fed.  The  bloom,  however,  is  very  light ; 
on  some  trees  there  is  none  fit  all.  and  we  arc  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
succession  of  hard  Winters  during  the  war  weak¬ 
ened  the  trees,  though  they  look  strong.  We  would 
like  to  have  reports  from  readers  regarding  Bald¬ 
win  bloom  this  year. 

* 

OUR  old  friend  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  comes 
into  the  limelight  once  more  in  something  of  a 
new  capacity.  The  other  day  a  policeman  on  a  busy 
corner  in  this  city  held  up  a  car  containing  various 
suspicious  looking  packages.  Investigation  revealed 
a  cargo  of  336  quart  bottles  of  Scotch  whisky,  con¬ 
signed  to  Senator  Brown  at  a  popular  city  club.  This 
shipment  was  legal,  under  a  clause  of  the  Volstead 
law  which  permits  the  transportation  of  privately 
owned  liquor  from  one  residence  to  another.  Sena¬ 
tor  Brown  has  explained  that  the  whisky  really  be¬ 
longs  to  his  son-in-law,  though  he  expects  to  use  a 
reasonable  share  of  it — "as  a  medicine.”  There  is 
little  reason  for  printing  this  record  here,  except  to 
make  the  point  that  men  like  Senator  Brown  and 
his  son-in-law  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
respect  for  law  which  is  developing  into  a  "crime 
wave.”  When  such  men  can  and  do  make  sure  of 
their  own  "booze"  through  some  legal  loophole,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  poor  men  without  their  “stand¬ 
ing”  in  society  come  to  have  contempt,  for  all  re¬ 
strictive  laws.  That  is  what  is  troubling  the  city  to¬ 
day. 

* 

OUR  opinion  is  that  seed  of  Hubam  clover  must 
be  greatly  reduced  in  price  next  year  and  in 
years  to  follow.  No  one  can  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  this  seed  except  to  get  a  start  with  it  or 
to  begin  a  seed  business.  A  crop  for  hay  or  green 
manure  must  not  cost  too  much  for  the  seeding,  and 
we  have  never  advised  any  extensive  purchase  of 
Hubam  seed  for  producing  a  crop  of  hay.  When  the 
price  falls  to  25  cents  a  pound,  or  less,  as  it  must  do 
in  the  near  future,  Hubam  will  find  its  place  among 
the  best  of  the  legumes.  Some  of  the  experts  seem 
determined  to  give  Hubam  a  poor  reputation  and 
drive  it  out  of  use.  They  will  be  unable  to  do  that. 
“You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down.”  nor  can  you 
drive  a  good  legume  out  of  use.  Hubam  will  fully 
demonstrate  its  value  in  time,  but  do  not  hank  on 
any  great  fortune  in  producing  seed.  Figure  it  just 
as  you  would  any  other  useful  forage  or  manurial 
crop. 


Brevities 

“Filled  milk!”  It  will  fill  the  dairyman’s  grave  if 
it  is  not  killed. 

The  Black  Jersey  Giants  are  now  recognized  as  a 
standard  breed  of  poultry.  See  page  627. 

“Candy  is  as  necessary  as  milk  to  children  !”  That 
is  a  candy-maker’s  sign.  Could  business  impudence  go 
further  thnu  that? 

The  man  who  has  no  garden  on  his  farm  and  cannot 
lunch  on  rhubarb,  lettuce,  leeks,  asparagus  and  other 
garden  sass,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

We  find  some  farmers  who  seed  to  grass  by  scattering 
the  grass  seed  over  the  manure  nnd  then  spreading 
evenly.  The  seed  starts  well,  but  it.  is  hard  to  get  an 
even  stand. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  this  year  to  turn  cattle 
out  to  pasture  too  early.  The  rains  have  started  the 
grnsR,  but  the  land  is  too  wet,  and  the  cattle  will  do 
great  damage  if  they  wade  into  the  mud. 

We  find  that  it  pays  to  mix  a  little  seed  of  Alsike 
clover  with  the  red  whenever  seeding  for  hay.  The 
Alsike  will  do  better  in  the  spots  where  the  soil  is 
damp  or  acid,  and  there  are  always  such  spots  in  every 
field. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
women  arp  eligible  to  hold  any  office  in  the  State,  from 
Governor  down.  But  how  many  of  them  would  really 
want  to  resign  the  office  of  head  of  a  good  home,  to  be 
Governor? 
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A  Discussion  of  the  Co-operative  Law 

Is  if"r  true  that  a  new  law  had  to  be  passed  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  allowing  the  “poolers”  to  be¬ 
come  direct  members  of  the  pooling  association?  u.  e. 

Vermont. 

No.  Some  of  the  State  papers  are  mixed  on  this 
subject.  The  original  law  plainly  states  that  five 
or  more  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  may  form 
an  association.  There  was  never  any  intention  of 
any  other  membership,  except  that,  a  number  of  local 
associations  might  become  members  of  another  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  purpose  of  federating  to  buy  or  sell 
products  and  supplies.  The  law  provides  that  in 
case  of  dissolution  the  balance  remaining  after  its 
obligations  were  paid  should  he  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  members,  it  would  not  have  authorized 
this  disposition  of  the  surplus  if  the  membership 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  the  people 
concerned.  It  was  possible  under  the  old  law  to 
organize  an  association  of  delegates  under  it;  but 
it  did  not  limit  associations  to  such  members.  The 
plain  intent  was  that  farmers  should  be  direct 
members.  They  are  in  the  locals  and  in  other  asso- 

iations  organized  under  the  same  law. 

The  Judiciary  Congressional  Committee  which  re¬ 
frained  the  recent  Copper- Volstead  act  to  authorize 
collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of  farm  products 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  previous  bills  pro¬ 
posed  to  authorize  dealing  “in  products  of  mem¬ 
bers.”  while  the  bill  proposed  this  year  authorized 
dealing  in  the  products  of  non-members.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  allow  the  handling  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  non-members,  but  said :  “The  protection  of 
the  statute  ought  not  to  he  given  to  a  small  number 
of  persons  of  the  classes  named  in  the 
bill  who  contribute  from  their  own 
farms  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
the  products  handled  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.”  For  these  reasons  the  following 
provision  was  inserted : 

And,  provided  further,  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  not  deal  in  products  of  non¬ 
members  to  an  amount  greater  in  value 
than  such  as  are  handled  by  it  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

To  come  under  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  act,  dairymen,  who  furnish  at 
least  one-half  the  milk  handled  must 
become  members  of  the  pooling  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  will  require  consider¬ 
able  change  in  the  machinery  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  any  change  in  the  State  law. 

This  law  provides  that  each  member 
has  one  vote  only,  and  no  proxy  vote 
is  permitted.  It  also  provides  for  vote 
by  mail,  all  of  which  is  good,  but  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  election  of  directors  by  districts.  All  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operation  thus  far  has  been  in  local  organ¬ 
izations  where  members  live  close  enough  to  attend 
meetings  and  vote.  These  local  associations  then 
unite  in  forming  a  selling  agency  for  the  service  of 
all.  It.  is  the  purpose,  however,  to  maintain  the  cen¬ 
tralized  feature  of  the  pooling  association,  and  the 
new  amendment  of  the  law  was  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  directors  to  be  elected  from  districts, 
and  to  allow  voting  by  delegates.  It  also  permits 
votes  to  be  cast  in  the  local  association,  canvassed 
there,  and  the  count  forwarded  to  t lie  central  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Since  a  change  is  to  be  made,  we  suggest  the  plan 
of  nominations  and  election  provided  in  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  law.  In  it  every  association  nominates 
one  director.  These  are  sent  to  the  election  commit¬ 
tee.  The  three  names  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  declared  nominated.  The  three  names  are 
then  put  on  a  ballot,  and  each  member  votes  by  this 
ballot  for  one  of  the  candidates.  The  one  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  elected. 

A  fair  plan  of  nomination  and  voting  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  may  appear  to  the  casual  observer. 
All  students  of  co-operation,  as  well  as  all  practical 
workers  in  it.  agree  that  co-operation  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  successful  only  when  members  retain  their 
active  interest  in  it.  They  must  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  it,  and  know  that  they  exercise  some  voice  in 
the  management  of  it.  In  the  ordinary  caucus  sys¬ 
tem  of  voting  in  meeting  by  “aye"  or  “no."  or  by 
proxy,  they  fully  realize  that  they  have  no  such  part 
or  voice,  and  soon  lose  interest  and  stay  away  from 
the  meetings.  Since  everyone  agrees  that  the  active 
interest  of  the  member  is  of  paramount  importance, 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  cultivate  liis  activity, 
and  justify  his  confidence. 


A  Trespasser  on  Posted  Grounds 

A  ease  which  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers  in 
Southern  New  York  was  recently  reported  in  the 
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Ilorneli  papers.  It  will  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
law  covering  trespassers  on  farm  property.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  two  mechanics  from  town  started  out  for 
a  day  at  fishing.  They  worked  along  the  brooks  and 
streams  through  the  clay,  and  finally  reached  a  point 
where  they  separated,  one  going  down  the  stream 
and  the  other  working  up.  The  reports  vary  some¬ 
what  as  to  just,  what  happened,  but  it  appears  that 
one  of  these  men  went  on  the  land  of  a  farmer  who 
had  posted  his  land  against  trespassers.  According 
to  the  farmer’s  story,  he  found  this  mechanic  on  his 
farm.  He  ordered  him  off.  and  the  mechanic  be¬ 
came  abusive.  The  farmer  threatened  to  arrest  this 
trespasser,  as  was  his  right  under  the  law;  the  lat¬ 
ter  struck  the  farmer  in  the  face  and  started  to  run 
away.  The  farmer  took  a  revolver  out  of  his  pocket 
and  fired  two  shots  purposely  into  the  ground  to  stop 
the  runner.  He  had  no  intention  of  shooting  at  him. 
The  man  continued,  however,  and  headed  for  a  gate 
in  the  fence,  so  that  he  might  get  into  the  road.  As 
he  ran.  the  hired  man  or  boy  came  down  through  the 
field  with  a  rifle.  It  is  claimed  that  this  boy  bad 
been  shooting  woodchucks  in  the  pasture.  When  the 
trespasser  refused  to  stop  running,  the  farmer,  as  he 
claimed,  called  to  his  hired  man  to  shoot  ahead  of 
the  runner;  not.  to  hit  him,  but  to  stop  him.  The 
hired  man  obeyed,  but,  instead  of  shooting  wild,  his 
bullet  struck  the  runner  ami  inflicted  such  a  terrible 
wound  that  he  died  within  five  minutes.  Briefly 
stated,  this  is  the  story  told  by  the  farmer.  The  dead 
man.  of  course,  lias  no  story  to  tell.  The  question  is 
whether  the  farmer  and  his  hired  man  were  justified 
in  trying  to  arrest  or  shoot  at  this  trespasser  after 


he  refused  to  submit,  and  when  it  was  clear  that  the 
land  had  been  posted.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
first  ease  of  the  kind  that  has  come  up  in  New  York 
State,  and  it  covers  a  point  in  which  our  farmers  are 
greatly  interested. 

New  York  State  Notes 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  has  just 
issued  the  proceedings  of  the  sixty -seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  This  book  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
held  in  Rochester  oil  January  11.  12  and  13,  and  of  the 
Eastern  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
February  22.  22  and  24.  This  society  was  organized  in 
1ST..",  In  January  of  each  year  the  annual  meeting  is 
held  in  Rochester  fur  a  three  days'  session.  A  similar 
meeting  is  held  at  Poughkeepsie.  It  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  also  to  hold  a  Summer  meeting  either  at  Geneva. 
Ithaca  or  at  the  home  farm  of  a  member,  or  to  take  an 
auto  trip  through  the  fruit  sections  of  the  State. 

Last  year  a  special  forecast  of  weather  conditions  was 
sent  out  through  10  Farm  Bureaus  in  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  farmers  with  what  weather  they 
might  expect  during  the  next  24  hours.  This  was  in¬ 
truded  to  he  used  for  haying,  and  also  for  fruit  growers 
interested  in  adapting  their  spraying  work.  It.  was  a 
success,  and  a  special  arrangement  is  being  perfected 
to  continue  this  work  this  year. 

The  amount  of  poultry  is  apparently  on  the  increase 
in  many  of  the  fruit  sections  in  Western  New  York. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  poultrymen  have  been  up 
against  has  been  the  poor  packing  and  grading.  The 
volume  of  this  industry  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  giving  more  attention  to  these  factors  than  ever 
before. 

The  common  council  in  Syracuse  passed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  abolishing  the  daylight  saving  ordinance  in  that 
city.  Cortland  has  done  likewise,  and  Utica  finds  her¬ 
self  between  two  tires  as  I  write  this.  It  is  believed 
that  she  will  also  follow  suit  of  her  neighboring  cities. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep 
(Lowers*  Association.  Wyoming  County,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  sheep  counties  of  the  State,  has  not  cotue  into  the 
pool;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  organized  a 
county  association  until  this  year.  At  a  meeting  at. 
Perry  Center  Grange  Hall,  March  28,  a  county  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed.  This  makes  “a  counties  that  are 
now  federated  with  the  State  association  for  the  co¬ 
operative  sale  of  wool.  The  Wyoming  Coanty  board  of 
directors  are  men  already  known  for  their  caliber.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  F.  S.  Harden, 
Wyoming ;  vice-president,  Clarence  Smallwood,  War¬ 
saw;  secretary,  llarry  Watrous,  Perry  Center;  treas¬ 
urer.  C,en.  M.  Thompson,  Dale, 

The  Western  New  York  Apple  Association  has  sold 
073  cars  of  fruit  this  year.  This  lias  all  been  marketed 
under  the  Cataract  Brand  and  has  gone  into  130  dif¬ 
ferent  markets,  and  sold  under  this  brand  name.  The 
fruit  has  been  shipped  to  GOT  different  buyers  in  2G  dif¬ 


ferent  States  and  one  Canadian  Province.  The  de¬ 
mands  for  Cataract  Brand  fruit  has  increased  very  rap¬ 
idly.  One  of  the  objects  this  year  has  been  to  get  a  wide 
distribution,  so  that  the  brand  name  will  become  as 
widely  known  as  possible. 

The  Earlvilb*  sale  of  Holsteins.  conducted  under  the 
management,  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  be  on  May  9  and  10.  The  cattle  offered  at  the 
sale  will  not  be  selected  alone  for  the  record  they  may 
have,  but  also  for  conformation  :  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  cows  will  be  offered  with  no  record,  but  are  fine 
individuals.  There  will  he  approximately  170  cattle 
offered  al  this  sale.  Tim  Essex  County  Holstein  Club 
will  bring  a  carload.  This  is  the  first  shipment  made  by 
that  county  to  any  public  sale.  All  the  animals  offered 
at  this  sale  will  be  selected  either  by  a  committee  of  the 
local  county  club  or  u  committee  from  the  State  asso¬ 
ciation. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  who  has  been  so  active  in  co-operative 
work  in  this  State,  has  gone  to  Bermuda  to  assist  the 
island  folk  in  their  co-operative  problems.  These  folks 
believe  that  by  capitalizing  the  successes  and  failures 
which  we  have  had  here  in  New  York  they  can  profit  to 
a  great  extent.  There  is  probably  no  man  who  has 
been  more  actively  associated  with  co-operative  work  in 
the  East  than  Prof.  Babcock. 

It  ha.s  been  announced  that  the  special  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  rural  schools  will  soon  be 
distributed.  Funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  and  they  will  soon  mail  copies  to  every 
Grange,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  and  every  rural 
library  in  the  State.  This  report  will  contain  the  find¬ 
ings  of  rhe  committee,  and  also  a  general  summary  of 
the  work.  A  charge  will  he  made  for  individual  copies 
ordered  from  the  committee. 

The  report  comes  from  Malone  that  the  flow  of  sap 
from  maple  bushes  continues  unusually  long  this  year. 
The  use  of  steel  drums  for  storing  and  shipping  maple 
syrup  is  an  innovation  this  year  in  Franklin  County. 
These  containers  are  taking  the  place  of  the  barrels  used 
heretofore.  Through  the  use  of  the  steel  drum  the  loss 
of  syrup  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  keeping  with  the 
usual  custom,  a  number  of  sugaring  parties  are  being 
held. 

In  order  to  improve  the  laying  qualities  of  flocks  in 
New  York  State  and  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
practicing  certain  principles  of  selection  and  breeding. 

the  poultry  department  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  distribute  all  its  May  hatch  of 
Single  Comb  White  leghorn  chicks  from 
high  pedigreed  birds.  The  breeding  flocks 
consist  of  4-70  of  the  best  hens,  which  are 
now  being  stud  mated  to  the  GO  best  pedi¬ 
greed  males  in  the  college  flock. 

The  Empire  State  Federation  of  Bee¬ 
keepers'  Co-operative  associations  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  This  association  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  federating  the 
local  associations,  and  has  for  its  main 
purpose  the  purchase  of  bee-  supplies  and 
the  co-operative  sale  of  honey  and  honey 
products.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are:  President,.  (».  B.  Howe.  Saeketts 
Harbor;  vice-president  L.  E.  Hail.  Tribes 
Hill;  secretary  and  treasurer,  U.  W.  Be¬ 
dells,  Earlville. 

The  Livonia  Dairy  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation,  in  Livingston  County,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  second  anniversary.  This  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  in  the  Winter  of 
1921,  when  the  snow  was  waist  deep  and 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  The 
spirit  which  pushed  this  association  to  a 
success  continues  with  it.  As  a  result  of 
two  years’  work  there  is  a  purebred  sire 
at  the  head  of  every  herd,  and  there  have 
been  wonderful  changes  in  rhe  herds  in 
other  ways.  Most  notable  was  the  com¬ 
plete  change  of  a  herd  of  one  of  the  members,  who 
really  knew  for  the  first  time  that  the  individuals  in  his 
herd  were  producing  milk  at  a  loss  to  him.  e.  a.  f. 


An  Enterprising  Farm  Woman 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  February  issue  of  the 
Delineator.  If  you  see  fit  it  might  be  printed  in  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  see  what  your  readers  think  of  it.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  like  to  see  this  woman  worft.  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  doubtful,  but  maybe  she  is  a  wonder. 

H.  T.  BROWN. 

The  clipping  follows: 

What  one  woman  thinks  about  another  is  interest¬ 
ingly  told  in  the  following : 

My  nearest  neighbor  was  left  without  means  to  run 
her  farm,  her  only  asset  being  a  pair  of  very  willing 
hands  and  an  undaunted- spirit. 

Alone  and  unaided,  my  neighbor  manages  and  farms 
a  30-acre  tract  of  ground,  doing  all  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  work  herself.  She  plants,  cultivates  and  harvests 
her  crops,  and  makes  it  pay.  too,  living  an  independent, 
wholesome,  happy  and  busy  life.  She  keeps  two  horses, 
two  cows.  100  hens,  and  some  hogs.  She  milks  the 
cows,  separating  the  cream,  which  she  sells  to  a  cream¬ 
ery.  She  keeps  the  hogs  to  furnish  home-cured  hams 
and  bacon.  Iler  hens  produce  eggs  for  the  family,  and 
she  sells  30  to  40  dozen  eggs  weekly.  She  sells  enough 
frys  and  broilers  to  net  a  nice  sum. 

Besides  this,  she  goes  in  for  several  side  lines,  such  as 
keeping  bees  and  growing  asparagus  and  small  fruits. 

I  have  known  this  woman  to  paint  her  house,  both 
inside  and  out.  shingle  the  roof  herself,  build  a  flue,  and 
even  repair  outbuildings.  And  the  work  is  as  well  done 
as  if  painter,  carpenter  or  brick  mason  did  it  1  In  ad¬ 
dition.  this  little  woman  is  a  born  cook.  She  is  sweet 
and  refined — a  womanly  woman  ! 

Her  chief  recreation  is  reading  good  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  sharing  her  abundance  with  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  and  iess  energetic  than  herself.  She  is  intensely 
interested  in  all  vital  questions  of  the  day,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  exercises  her  right  to  vote. 

Her  house  is  a  cozy  little  cottage  nestling  down  be¬ 
tween  hills,  where  the  latch-string  is  always  out  and 
where  hospitality  is  of  that  good  old-fashioned  kind 
that  ought  never  to  disappear. 

No  question  about  it.  this  woman  is  a  wonder! 
We  never  saw  one  just  like  her  except  in  the  pages 
of  some  of  the  agricultural  papers,  yet  it  may  he 
possible  for  a  woman  to  work  30  acres  of  land  and 
still  have  plenty  of  time  for  reading.  We  never 
saw  it  done,  and  would  not  tackle  the  job  ourselves, 
still,  this  is  an  age  of  wonderful  things,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  “  T’aint-so  Club.” 


This  picture,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Life,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
auto  hogs  and  the  rest  of  their  breed. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tut'J< 

s 

a 

Our  Page  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  a 
great  delight  to  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  it 

Drawn  by  Donald  Ro&encrantz,  New  Jersey.  11  Years 


I  chatter.  chatter  as  I  llow 
To  joint  the  brimming  river: 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
Hut  I  go  on  forever. 

—From  “The  Brook,”  by 
ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

You  will  find  Our  Page  wouderfully 
interesting  this  month.  Don’t  you  like 
the  brook  picture?  It  is  one  your  editor 
has  had  a  long  time  1  suppose  you  all 
know  the  whole  of  Tennyson’s  happy  lit¬ 
tle  poem,  one  verse  of  which  is* given.  If 
you  don’t,  start  right  now  to  look  it.  up 
and  learn  it. 

I  received  a  number  of  fine  stories 
about  brooks,  following  the  suggestion 
made  last  month.  You  will  find  three  of 
them  below,  and  thanks  are  due  also  to 
Carrie  Phillips.  Now  York;  Warren 
Brown,  Vermont,  and  Margaret  Kimber¬ 
ly.  Connecticut,  for  good  stories  there  was 
no  room  to  print.  It  was  very  hard  to 
make  a  choice. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  BROOK 

I  am  a  little  drop  of  water,  I  came 
into  a  little  brook  from  u  spring  in  the 
woods.  I  went  winding  around  bends 
and  pretty  nooks  with  other  drops  of 
water.  As  I  flowed,  little  minnows  swam 
through  the  water  and  small  snails  and 
fresh-water  clams  lay  in  the  bottom  on 
the  sand.  Chickens  came  to  drink  and 
birds  built  their  nests  in  trees  overhang¬ 
ing  the  brook.  In  one  place  a  phoebe 
bail:  her  nest  under  a  bridge.  A  little 
girl  played  upon  the  hanks.  She  called 
the  brook  “Crystal  River."  Thus  I 
flowed  on  until  I  came  to  Seneca  Lake. 
Here  1  am  very  happy,  while  little  chil¬ 
dren  swim  and  the  seagulls  come  so  close, 
to  me.  DOROTHY  FISHER, 

New  York.  (11  years). 


A  TINY  PROP  OF  WATER 

I’m  a  tiny  drop  of  water  in  a  great 
and  boundless  ocean.  I  came  here  long 
ago,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  my  journey. 
First  I  dropped  down  from  a  large,  moth¬ 


erly  cloud  which  floated  in  the  great 
blue  heavens.  I  came  down,  down,  down, 
and  lauded — splash — in  a  tiny  brooklet. 
It  was  a  very  angry  brooklet,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  roared  and  rumbled  and  crashed 
over  rocks  in  a  very  impolite  manner. 
You  see.  it  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
ocean.  Many  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
dropped  down,  too,  and  we  all  went  along 
together. 

Finally  the  tiny  brooklet  made  a  mag¬ 
nificent  jump  and  landed  us  all  in  a  very 
wide  river.  It  moved  very  slowly  and 
gave  us  a  much-needed  rest.  We  rolled 
along  and  took  life  very  easy  for  a  while. 

Then  Winter  came,  and  we  froze  up- 
yes,  actually  froze  stiff.  I  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  tiny  piece  of  hoar  frost.  We 
reflected  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and, 
if  conceit  is  pardoned,  we  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  great  Fairy  of  Spring  came  at  last, 
and  again  we  rolled  on  and  on  to  that 
ever-to-he-desived  goal,  the  sea.  Once  we 
went  pell-mell  over  a  lpige  falls,  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  1  believe.  It  was  so  un¬ 
expected  that  I  lost  my  balance  and  flew 
right  up  in  the  air  and  became  one  of  the 
particles  of  spray.  I  fell  again,  and  wo 
continued,  and  soon  we  reached  the  sea. 
llow  large  it  was!  And  to  think  I’m 
part  of  it.  Now  I  rush  up  at  the  shore 
and  bathe  the  shining  sands,  then  fall 
back — back  into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
the  Sea.  GERTRUDE  HOLBROOK. 

New  York. 


MY  PROOK 

The  beautiful,  brown,  babbling  brook, 
as  it  murmured  on  its  way  through  our 
farm,  was  a  wonderful  place  to  spend 
hours  beside,  as  I  often  used  to  do.  The 
brook  danced  over  stones,  as  happy  as  the 
birds  which  sang  beautiful  songs  in  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  bonding  over  if  If 

the  brook  had  had  eyes  it  would  have 

seen,  in  the  Springtime,  budding  trees, 
little  flower  faces  peeping  above  the  green 
of  their  leaves,  green  hills  and  valleys, 
birds  that  sang  clearly  and  sweetly — all 
flooded  in  warm  sunshine  and  fanned  by 

the  gentle  south  wind. 

In  the  Summer  the  brook  flowed  over 
many  mossy  rocks  and  by  inossy  or  flow¬ 


ering  banks.  The  birds  were  more  quiet 
then,  but  manv  sang  and  drank  by  the 
brook.  The  little  fishes,  trout,  suufish, 
suckers,  chubs,  etc.,  were  still  under  the 
cool  roots  of  a  tree  or  in  some  shady 
spot. 

Autumn  brought  many  changes.  The 
brook  sang  as  merrily  as  before,  but  it 
carried  many  brightly  colored  leaves — 
golden,  red,  yellow  and  brown — with  it 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  As  it  danced  like 
a  merry  elf  over  rocks  and  sands  the  sun 
could  shine  more  fully  on  it  through  the 
fast  shedding  trees.  Many  flocks  of  birds 
fiassed  overhead,  on  their  way  to  their 
Winter  home  in  the  South. 

Now  Winter  came  on  with  its  snow,  ice 
and  wintry  wind.  High  drifts  piled  on 
either  bank  of  the  brook.  But  the  brown 
brook  still  babbled  on  as  of  old.  Several 
times  it  froze  over,  but.  down  beneath  the 
ice  and  snow  it  still  lived.  And  so  it 
lived  the  Winter  through,  and  welcomed 
back  the  Spring.  DOROTHY  VINCENT. 

Pennsylvania. 


From  a  Big  Boy 

I  have  never  written  before,  bur  will 
fry  to  again  and  send  a  picture  next  time. 
One  boy  who  wrote  said  he  could  hear  no 
school-bell,  but  here  we  can  hear  three 
hells.  To  me  this  means  a  good  deal,  for 
I  have  answered  the  call  of  two  of  these 
bolls  for  the  past  12  years,  but  now  I 
have  said  good-bye  to  school  life  and  am 
out  in  life’s  hard  school.  Now  and  then, 
when  I  go  to  the  city  on  a  business  trip, 
1  go  and  watch  them  come  out  of  school, 
and  a  great  sense  of  loneliness  comes  over 
me  as  I  realize  that  for  four  years  i  was 
one  of  that  happy,  care-free  throng,  and 
that  it  is  now  all  over.  1  look  with  envy 
on  the  fellows  my  senior  who  are  still  in 
school.  I  had  been  planning  on  a  course 
at  the  State  University,  but  we  have  a 
good-sized  farm,  and  father  is  not  well. 
We  could  find  no  reliable  man,  so  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  stay  at  home  and 
keep  the  old  farm  running. 

It  is  mighty  lonesome  around  this 
place,  with  older  sister  gone  to  college 
and  younger  sister  in  school.  I  am  17 
years  old.  but  have  always  gone  ahead 
(at  the  manful  age  of  five  I  was  driving 
my  own  horse  to  school.  2 Vj  miles  away), 
and  now  when  a  proposition  is  submitted 
to  Dad  he  says:  “Wait  till  I  see  the 
boss.”  Talk  about  fun  :  I  rise  at  4  :30, 
and  when  I  quit  at  8:30  or  0  o’clock  it’s 
time  to  “hit  the  hay.”  I  have  worked 
hard  and  have  not  complained,  even  if 
conditions  are  not  the  best.  The  good 
times  will  come  after  all. 

Y’ours  truly, 

Ohio.  HENRY  ZIEGLER. 

Fine  spirit  and  good  work,  Henry ! 
Don't  worry — the  college  course  may 
come  yet. 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

To  bo  sure,  it  was  a  meadow  lark,  as 
many  of  you  knew.  Here  are  a  few  lines 
to  learn,  which  you  will  find  yourself 
saying  over  whenever  you  hear  this  bird: 
<>h,  meadow  lark! 

From  dawn  t« >  dark 
Your  carol  quaint  is  ringing. 

And  ne'er  did  float  from  thrush's  throat 
Song  sweeter  than  your  simple  note, 

Of  sunny  Summer  singing. 

— SELECTED. 

Below  are  the  names  of  those  who  sent 
right  answers  in  time  to  print,  and  a 


couple  of  stories.  You  will  also  see  on 
the  opposite  page  that  we  have  a  drawing 
which  adds  very  much  to  the  interest. 

New  York  State:  Alfred  Sawyer, 
Charlotte  Booth,  Alice  House.  Margaret 
Concklin,  Leorn  Shaw.  .Toy  Johnson.  Es¬ 
ther  Corcoran,  Helen  Waild.  Ruth  Paine, 
Agnes  Nielson,  Emilio  Skidmore.  Carrie 
Phillips,  Dorothy  Lee.  Charles  Quinlan, 
Christopher  Murphy,  Lawrence  Madison, 
llarold  Inman. 

Pennsylvania  :  lleleu  Weaver.  Anna 
Voarguson,  Genevieve  Bolk,  Vena  Pa¬ 
rent  i, 

Massachusetts:  Mary  Southwick,  Flor¬ 
ence  Cook,  Priscilla  Wood. 

Virginia:  Julia  Wilson,  Edward  Wil¬ 
son. 

Vermont :  Warren  Brown. 

Connecticut :  Mildred  Aleott. 

New  Jersey  :  Robert  Gardner. 

Michigan  :  Lena  Smith. 

Iowa  :  Earle  WyeofT. 

I  want  to  answer  Gwendolyn  Good- 
man’s  Nature  Puzzle.  I  think  from  the 
description  given  that  it  is  a  meadow 
lark.  It  is  a  very  familiar  bird  around 
here.  When  we  take  a  walk  about  our 
meadows  we  are  sure  to  come  upon  some. 


They  let  you  come  pretty  close  before 
they  fly,  and  when  they  do  fly  they  do  it 
with  a  sputtering  alarm  note.  When 
they  are  not  disturbed  they  give  a  flute¬ 
like  whistle.  It  sounds  like  gcen-tscer. 

I  notice  that  their  habits  are  much 
different  from  other  birds.  When  they 
rest  on  a  tree  or  something  they  gener¬ 
ally  perch  themselves  on  the  very  tip.  I' 
have  never  seen  them  fly  into  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tree.  venaparenti, 

Pennsylvania.  (9  years). 


The  bird  in  the  Nature  Puzzle  is  a 
meadow  lark.  I  am  very  interested  in 
birds,  and  each  year  keep  an  account:  of 
all  I  see.  The  description  is  very  clear, 
I  think. 

In  front  of  our  house  lies  a  grassy 
meadow,  and  each  year  the  meadow  larks 
come  and  nest  there.  They  can  be  heard 
singing  most  any  clear  morning  in  May 
or  June.  The  song  is  a  dear,  sweet 


Look  Who's  Here! 

Drawn  by  Charles  Burnell.  Yew  York 
l  'l  Years 


whistle.  I  have  a  bird  book.  Chapman’s 
“Bird  Life.”  which  helps  me  very  much 
in  studying  birds.  This  is  the  way  he 
describes  the  meadow  lark’s  song:  “The 
bird's  soug  is  a  high  musical  whistle, 
clear  as  the  note  of  a  fife,  and  sweet  as 
the  tone  of  a  flute."  That,  I  think,  ex¬ 
presses  it  exactly. 

The  white  on  their  tails  is  especially 
conspicuous  when  they  fly.  They  are 
also  hard  to  approach,  as  they  are  very 
timid.  The  meadow  lark  kills  many  in¬ 
sects  each  year  and  is  indispensable  to 
the  farmer.  emilie  skidmoke. 

New  York. 

•Speaking  of  meadow  larks,  a  friend  of 
Our  Page,  Mr.  F.  T.  Jcneks  of  Rhode 
Island,  reminds  us  that  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  different 
form,  very  similar  in  appearance,  but 
much  tamer,  having  a  far  more  beautiful 
song.  Probably  some  of  our  readers 
know  this  meadow  lark  and  not  our  East¬ 
ern  one. 


Now  for  a  new 

What  Is  It? 

This  puzzle  was  sent  by  Janet  Elder, 
a  New  York  reader.  She  says: 

“It  is  one  of  our  first  flowers  to  appear 
in  the  Spring.  Its  stems  are  thickly 
covered  with  fuzzy  hairs;  the  three-lobed, 
smooth-edged  leaves  are  rather  thick  aud 
coarse.  They  last  through  the  Winter, 
but  turn  a  reddish  color.  The  new  ones 
that  appear  in  the  Spring  with  the  birds 
are  light  green.  A  single  blossom  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  end  of  each  long,  fuzzy 
stem.  It  is  vabout  one  inch  broad,  and 
has  five  to  10  pale  purple  or  lilac  petals. 
The  petals  are  white,  pale  pink  or  blue. 
What  is  it? 


Let  us  see  what  we  have  on 

The  Book  Shelf 

First  of  tall,  hero  are  four  more  titles 
to  add  to  your  list,  which  will  then  in¬ 
clude  16: 

"The  Little  Colonel,”  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston. 

“The  Secret  Garden.”  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett. 

“Tangle  wood  Tales.”  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Poem,  “The  Sandpiper.”  by  Celia 
Thaxter. 

A  few  write-ups  were  received  on  last 
month’s  books,  but  not  as  many  as  your 
editor  could  wish.  I  hope  there  will  be 
more  this  month.  Think  how  a  few 
words  about  a  book  may  interest  others 
to  obtain  and  read  it.  all.  If  you  are 
familiar  with  any  of  those  just  men¬ 
tioned.  tell  about  one  of  them  as  best 
you  can  in  not  more  than  150  words,  and 
send  it.  in.  That  will  be  a  real  help  to 
Our  Page. 


74BfcV». 


thinking  he  could  get  home  the  quickest, 
but  he  is  bothered  and  spends  so  much 
time  that  if  he  had  gone  the  other  way, 
the  longest  way,  he  would  not  have  had 
those  things  to  bother  him  and  would 
have  got  home  quicker.  I  do  not  know 


TIIE  STORY  OF  TIIE  BIBLE 
By  Jesse  L.  Uurlbut. 

“The  Story  of  the  Bible”  is  told  in 
simple  language,  easily  understood  by  a 
child  of  any  age.  It  is  a  story  from  the 
time  when  God  created  the  world  to  the 
time  when  Saint  John  was  on  the  Island 
of  Pntmos  and'  wrote  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tions.  It.  is  beautifully  illustrated,  which 
adds  to  its  instructiveness,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  child. 

Virginia.  .rur.iA  wii.son. 


tell  us  about  Our  Page  and  its  friends, 
and  I  am  making  a  special  effort  to  have 
room  for  them  this  month.  Let’s  see  how 
many  we  can  crowd  in. 


“Now  we  have  had  a  picture  of  a  por¬ 
cupine.  won’t  some  of  our  big  family  send 
in  a  picture  of  an  opossum?  I  have  never 
seen  one.  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  many 
of  our  readers  never  have  either.” — 
Warren  Brown.  Vermont. 

Warren  is  one  boy  who  writes  a  long, 
interesting  letter  every  month.  Besides 
the  question  above,  I  found  the  following 
in  his  last  letter:  "You  have  said  that 
Our  Page  would  not  be  so  interesting  if 
you  tried  to  make  it  alone.  It  is  true 
that  we  boys  aud  girls  send  you  a  lot  of 
material  you  use  for  Our  Page.  But  if 
you  just  printed  it  and  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  yourself,  Our  Page  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  so  interesting  as  it  is.  I 


The  words  in  the  box  this  month  were 
written  by  Roland  M.  of  Massachusetts. 
Sorry  I  haven’t  his  last  name,  but  this 
came  long  before  we  began  to  print  full 
names.  We  thank  him  just  the  same. 
If  we  can  combine  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  shall  have  an  ideal  page.  Some 
of  you  still  write  that  you  don't  under¬ 
stand  about  the  box.  Look  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Our  Page.  Below  the  title  and 
editor’s  name  you  see  some  words  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lines.  These  words  are  'writ¬ 
ten  by  different  readers,  and  are  changed 
each  month.  Write  what  you  think  Our 
Page  stands  for,  using  not  more  than  25 
words.  Send  it  in,  and  perhaps  it  can  be 
used. 


LITTLE  CITIZENS 

By  Myra  Kelly 

No  one  sent  a  write-up  on  this  book, 
and  1  hope  that  does  not  mean  that  none 
of  you  have  read  it.  To  be  sure,  these 
“little  citizens”  are  poor  boys  and  girls 
of  all  nationalities  going  to  school  on  the 
Last  Side,  iu  New  York  City,  but  the 
stories  are  interesting  to  all  young  people, 
city  and  country  both.  I  know  that  you 
will  enjoy  this  book  immensely.  Look 
it  up. 


THE  BURGESS  BIRD  BOOK 
By  Thornton  W.  Burgess 

My !  but  Peter  Rabbit  has  friends. 
Jennie  Wren  is  such  a  talker  and  such 
a  busybody,  and  the  Obi  Orchard  is  full 
of  bird  friends.  The  woodpeckers  make 
such  a  noise,  and  the  snake  is  so  nifau  to 
poor  mother  bird,  and  Farmer  Brown’s 
boy  is  such  a  kind  £.  iend  to  all  the  birds, 
because  he  chases  all  thiir  nemies  away. 
The  screech  owl  is  so  spooky,  and  ovyr 
so  many  more  such  things  may  be  learned 
about  our  bird  friends,  and  also  a  few 
animals  in  this  beautiful  book.  This 
book  is  such  a  help  to  us  to  rCCSoguize 
the  calls  of  the  birds  ami  know  about 
their  lives.  If  ever  the  chance  is  given 
you,  read  this  book,  and  after  you  finish 
it.  when  you  travel  in  the  woods  or  along 
the  road  you  will  feel  at  home  while  the 
birds  talk  to  you.  emmakeidel. 

New  York. 

Write-ups  on  this  book  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dorothy  Lee,  New  York,  and 
Edward  Wilson,  Virginia. 


If  you  were  on  a  journey  and  saw  a 
shorter  way  by  crossing  a  creek  or  bridge 
and  you  took  it,  perhaps  the.  creek  was 
deeper  than  you  thought  or  the  bridge 
would  not  hold  you  up.  You  would  get 
wet  or  fall  through  the  bridge.  But  if 
you  took  the  road  around  the  bridge  or 
creek  you  would  get  there  safe,  even  if 
it  would  take  a  little  longer.  But  I  have 
always  given  the  proverb  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  way :  “The  longest  way  round  is 
the  safest  way  home.”  But  perhaps  they 
mean  the  same.  ada  schwartz. 

Ohio. 

With  these  explanations  Rufus  and 
the  rest  of  you  will  be  able  to  decide  for 
yourselves  what  the  proverb  means,  and 
to  tell  when  you  have  examples  of  it 
iu  your  own  lives.  We  all  sometimes  try 
to  do  things  in  a  hurry  by  new  ways  that 
seem  quicker,  only  to  find  out  afterward 


It  is  a  little  late  to  think  about  any- 

thing  connected  with  snow,  but  the  ques-  |  ~  v  ,  •  \  **-  "  ^ 

tion  about  snow-lleas  asked  by  a  reader 

on  Our  Page  for  February  has  never  Out  for  a  Ride 

been  answered.  We  ought  not  to  let  any-  Picture  Seat  by  Grace  Salton,  Netc  Yorl 
tiling  like  that  slip  by.  and  since  no  reader  IS  Years 

has  sent  the  information,  let’s  see  what 

Comstock’s  Manual  for  the  Study  of  In -  think  we  need  a  friend  who  knows  how 

sects  has  to  say  about  these  strange  to  make  the  best  kind  of  boys’  and  girls 

creatures:  page.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  having 

“In  the  Spring  in  the  Northern  States,  such  a  nice  editor,  and  I  want  you  tc 

on  bright,  sunny  days,  wlieu  it  is  thaw-  know  it.  So  don’t  give  us  all  the  credit 

mg,  one  oftcu  sees  upon  the  snow  thou-  ,  ,  ,  .  at  » 

sands  of  tiny  dark  specks.  In  other  ^or  such  a  nice  page,  Mr.  Tuttle. 

places  pools  of  still  water  appear  to  be  Now  that  is  very  fair  and  kind  of  you 

covered  by  a  moving  mass  of  minute  Warren,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  my  share 

7hi±  becon,e  mnro  act£e  wb£n  You  notice  I  do  not  call  it  My  Page 
disturbed.  These  masses,  as  well  as  the  .  ,  _  ,,  .  \  _ 

dark  specks  on  snow,  consist  of  thousands  neither  do  I  call  it  lour  I  age,  but  I  cal 

of  little  creatures  that  are  provided  with  it  Our  Page,  yours  and  mine  and  every 

a  wonderful  means  of  jumping.  There  is  one’s  who  reads  it.  and  works  for  it  anc 
on  the  end  of  the  body  a  tail-like  organ  .  ., 

that,  is  bent  under  when  the  insect  is  at  enj03rs  lt- 

rest,  and  that  reaches  almost  to  the  head ;  - 

this,  when  suddenly  straightenied  throws  T  ,  .  ,  ~  1  r>  e  -v 

the  insect  high  iu  the  air  and  several  feet  II1  a  ]etter  £rom  rearl°  Button  of  Ne" 

away.  This  action  is  like  a  spring-board  Jersey  I  find  this:  “As  I  already  con 
jump,  only  these  little  fellows  always  side?  that  we  are  friends.  I  shall  tell  yoi 

earn  their  spring-boards  with  them,  aud  mv  greatest  desire.  It  is  to  go  abroad 
have  thus  won  the  name  of  spring-tails.  _  '  ...  * 

The  species  upon  snow,  called  the  snow-  to  Eur°Pe*  listing  the  scenes  from  Th< 
flea,  sometimes  proves  a  nuisance  in  Lady  of  the  Lake.’’  in  Scotland,  als< 
maple  sugar  bushes  by  getting  into  the  Switzerland.  Ireland.  Veil  icq,  and  thi 

mtn?ri\wir°SuP€i,a  spring-tail  fIoly  Land.”  Well,  who  knows,  Pearle 
appears  very  absurd.  It  has  long  au-  , 

Ten  me  and  large,  dark  eye  spots  on  the  some  da-v  <T0U  will  probably  go.  Then 
face,  which,  together  with  the  long  hair  is  lots  of  time  yet.  In  the  meantime  th< 
that  sticks  forward  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  give  the  creature  a  look  of  solemn 
fierceness.  Different  species  may  be  found 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  damp 
places.” 

In  a  letter  from  John  Aursh.  a  New 
York  State  reader.  I  find  this:  “On  Fri¬ 
day  our  teacher  alway 


PAUL  REVERE 

By  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
In  the  poem,  “Paul  Revere.”  the  British 
were  about  to  attack  the  Americans.  They 


Edith  Feeds  Susie  and  Her  Large  Family 
Picture  Sent  by  Edith  Chalmers.  Massachusetts.  10  Years. 


were  goiug  to  another  place  to  begin  the  that  we  would  have  saved  time  if  we  had 
attack  and  Paul  Revere  found  it  out  followed  the  wavs  we  Unew  best.  The 
and  told  the  watchman  to  hang  one  Inn-  ,  .  * 

tern  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  church  if  Proverb  is  a  very  old  one,  and  is  found 
they  went  by  land,  and  two  if  they  went  in  many  languages,  using  various  words: 

by  sea.  Then  Paul  Revere  went  to  the  “The  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
other  side  of  the  river  aud  was  ready  to  ,  .  .  ,  .  ... 

give  the  alarm  to  the  people  when  two  (tK’!lrest’  *afest’  surest,  quickest)  way 
lights  suddenly  shone  from  the  belfry,  borne.”  In  Danish  the  saying  is,  “A 
lie  rode  swiftly  and1  awoke  the  fanners,  short  cut  is  often  a  wrong  cut.” 
and  the  next  morning  they  had  a  fight, 

in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  Nuts  to  Crack 

Iowa.  EARLE  WYOOFF.  .  .  ,  ,, 

Emma  Keidel,  New  York,  sent  a  write-  * '  n<  (‘  0' 

up  ou  this  poem  also.  Here  is  a  riddle  Nancy  Wright.  New  a  rain  barrel? 

- - -  York  sent :  you  will  find  t 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest  Guess  a  riddle  now  you  must;  teacher  says  t 

in  the  question  nsked  by  Rufus  Fisher  Stone  is  fire,  and  fire  is  dust ;  with  ' 

in  n,.,.  r,  i, vi, i  *  Black  is  red.  and  red  is  white,  ,  '  y  . 

in  Our  I  age  for  lebiuaiy  about  Come  aud  vi(.w  the  wondrous  sight.  thei»  111  tlQ  1 

The  Longest  Way  Round  etl'suia.  New  fork.  Yi 

t  ,  ,  ,  4,  ,  .  My  whole  of  14  letters  is  something  — 

I  have  always  heard  the  proverb  that  .  ,  .  .  . 

one  of  our  readers  asked  about  as  “the  'ou  oanno£  <  0  "Phout.  My  0-10-_-l  is  f 

longest  way  rouud  is  the  sura  t  way  the  possessive  of  you.  My  4-14-12  was  I 

home.”  Maybe  it  is  called  the  shortest  Noah’s  chief  means  of  transportation. 

b1f"»  &*."* “"** to,5sass5.  .1  «•  "£ «» rr,s  *1  ?  / 


Well,  it  is  time  to  say  goodbye  again. 
Nothing  has  been  said  this  month  about 
gardens  or  chickens  or  many  of  the  other 
tilings  you  are  interested  in.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  talk  about  everything  every 
month.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  We 
certainly  have  plenty  of  variety,  don’t 
we?  Now,  I  hope  you  won’t  all  get  the 
“Spring  fever"  and  forget  to  write  to  Our 
Page.  Just  sit  down  now  and  have  a 
friendly  little  talk  on  paper  with  your 
editor.  Tuck  it  in  an  envelope  and  write 
ou  the  outside:  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  City.  Then  let 
the  postman  do  the  rest. 


1  think  the  proverb  means  that  one 
often  takes  the  shortest  way  around 


Notes  and  Suggestions 

As  T  read  your  letters  many  interest¬ 
ing  points  come  up.  Usually  I  include  a 
number  of  them  for  the  end  of  each  page, 
but  very  often  they  get  left  out  because 
I  try  to  print  more  than  the  space  allows. 
So  they  keep  piling  up.  Now  these  are 
things  we  should  all  share,  because  they 


Drawing  and  Terse  by  Elsie  Gras.-elly,  Delaware.,  11  Years 

Sing  a  song  of  fishhooks, 

Brooks  are  rushing  by. 

So  with  line  and  bait  ice  go, 

Sister  Sue  and  I. 
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Some  Property  Problems  of  Women 


You  would  be  surprised  to  see  bow 
many  of  our  legal  questions  refer  to  the 
property  and  liome  rights  of  farm  women, 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  enaction, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  has  started 
many  women  to  an  investigation  of  their 
legal  standing.  Some  of  the  stories  re¬ 
vealed  by  our  confidential  questioners  are 
remarkable.  In  the  hands  of  a  Dickens 
they  might  well  be  woven  into  tales  that 
would  be  almost  unbelievable.  Here  fol¬ 
low  a  few  brief  statements  of  actual 
happenings  which  have  been  told  us.  The 
point  is  that  practically  all  of  these  un¬ 
happy  things  could  have  been  avoided 
by  making  a  sensible  will  or  signing  a 
reasona I >1  e  agreemen t , 

1  .OSH  of  Si. st Kit's  Shark.— -Two  sisters 
inherited  property  from  their  father. 
There  was  not  much  of  it,  but  enough, 
if  wisely  invested,  to  provide  for  their 
simple  needs.  Both  women  were  of 
middle  age.  One  was  of  strong  char¬ 
acter;  the  other  a  “clinging  vine,”  not 
quite  capable  of  handling  business  mat¬ 
ters.  On  the  advice  of  a  good  lawyer 
the  property  was  invested  in  good  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  were  all  made  over  to 
the  abler  sister.  The  other  sister  gladly 
agreed  to  this,  as  she  fell  safer  to  have 
the  property  held  by  the  more  capable 
one — having  full  confidence,  that  if  would 
he  a  mutual  arrangement.  A  very  plans* 
_  iblo  man  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  abler  woman  finally  married  him. 
The  three  people  decided  to  live  together 
— the  woman  retaining  her  property  in 
her  own  name.  She  made  no  will,  sup¬ 
posing  that  her  sister  would  of  course 
inherit  her  property.  She  died  quite 
suddenly,  and  under  the  State  laws  her 
husband  inherited  all  her  personal  pro¬ 
perty-  since  there  were  no  children. 
Thus  the  other  sister,  who  needed  help, 
L.  lost  all  interest  in  her  father’s  property 
— ihroU{/h  the  failure  of  her  shftcr  to 
make  a  wilt ,  definitely  leaving  her  pro- 
r  perty  as  she  wanted  it  to  go. 

DAT.101iTF.K8  AM)  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. — 
A  common  belief  is  stated  in  the  fol- 
~  lowing: 

if  -  When  both  parents  die.  leaving  no  will, 
r  should  the  daughters  feel  that  they  have 
i  a  right  to  take  all  the  linen  and  silver- 
ware  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  in  the 
family?  This  seems  to  lie  a  prevailing 
belief  among  daughters,  but  1  doubt  if  it- 
:  is  right. 

^  ;  Unless  it  is  distinctly  specified  in  the 
will,  or  otherwise  in  writing,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  will  have  uo  special  legal  right  to 
the  household  goods.  Usually  this  divi- 
sion  is  made  as  a  matter  of  family  good 
will,  hut  wo  have  known  Cases  where  the 
daughter-in-law  insisted  on  her  husband's 
share  and  caused  great  trouble.  The 
daughters  have  no  special  legal  claim  on 
such  goods. 

Lkt  tiie  Old  Folks  Hold  Property. 
— We  have  had  at  least  50  cases  where 
the  children  are  attempting  to  induce 
father  and  mother  to  divide  the  property 
before  their  death.  In  some  eases  the 
young  folks  make  life  a  burden  to  their 
parents  in  an  effort,  to  make  them  give 
up  title  to  nil  their  possessions  and  spend 
their  days  “visiting”  from  one  child  to 
another!  If  is  our  business  to  try  to  tell 
how  this  can  he  done  legally,  when  we 
are  asked,  but  wo  always  advise  the  old 
people  not  to  surrender  their  property. 
AVe  have  seen  too  much  of  that — and 
what  follows  when  it  is  done.  Our  nd- 
r '  vice  is  to  hold  right  on  to  your  own 
property  to  the  last. 

The  Rights  ok  Step-children. — We 
have  many  cases  much  like  the  following: 
A  widow  marries  a  man  who  has  several 
children  by  a  former  wife.  A  child  is 
horn  to  this  couple.  The  widow  has  some 
little  properly  of  her  own,  which  she 
wisely  keeps  under  her  own  control.  She 
•  does  not  give  it  to  her  husband,  as  too 
many  women  do,  without  any  written 
acknowledgment.  Her  husband’s  children 
by  the  former  wife  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  their  step-mother  as  they  grow  up. 
Bhe  wants  to  know  what  would  happen 
to  her  property  in  case  of  death.  Would 
these  step-children  share  with  her  own 
child?  They  would  have  no  claim  upon 
her  except  as  she  willed  «l  share  to  them. 
If  she  died  without  a  will  her  husband 
might  have  a  share  of  her  property.  If 
she  wants  to  provide  for  her  own  child 


her  best  course  is  to  make  a  will  de¬ 
finitely  leaving  her  property  to  the  child. 
She  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  will  property 
to  her  husband  unless  she  cares  to  do  so. 

Always  Demand  a  Receipt. — Some 
years  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
real  estate  agent  and  money-lender  in  a 
small  country  town,  lie  said  that  a  few 
months  before  a  woman  had  borrowed 
.$100  to  make  a  payment  on  her  farm. 
She  gave  a  six  months’  note,  and  when 
it  was  due  she  came  with  $50  in  cash 
and  asked  to  have  the  note  extended. 
There  were  no  witnesses.  The  money¬ 
lender  simply  accepted  the  cash,  gave  no 
receipt,  and  made  no  record  of  payment. 
The  woman,  not  understanding  business, 
secured  no  acknowledgment,  but  simply 
paid  the  money  and  went  away.  The 
man  came  asking  us  if  he  could  legally 
demand  the  entire  $100!  There  was  no 
written  record  of  any  payment  ;  the  note 
still  called  for  the  full  amount  ;  there 
were  no  witnesses,  and  the  man  was 
“highly  respected”  and  “a  leading  citi¬ 
zen!"  The  proposed  action  was  no  more 
shameful  than  hundreds  of  other  trans¬ 
actions  planned  to  rob  innocent  people. 
We  told  that  man  that  lie  might  possibly 
“get  away”  with  his  scheme,  but  that  if 
he  di<l  we  would  tell  the  truth  about  it 
and  print  his  name  in  letters  at  least  one 
inch  long.  He  dropped  the  idea.  Many 
a  woman  unused  to  doing  business  has 
lost  her  money  through  a  failure  to  de¬ 
mand  a  written  receipt  for  any  funds 
given  to  another. 

The  Woman  and  Her  Legacy. — We 
have  had  several  cases  much  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Some  years  ago  an  attractive 
young  woman  married  a  man,  and  they 
settled  upon  a  farm.  The  woman’s  father 
died  and  bis  estate  was  divided — about 
$3,000  coming  to  bis  daughter.  Her  hus¬ 
band  asked  for  it  to  invest  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  she  turned  it  over  to  him  with¬ 
out  question  and  with  no  thought  of  any 
note  or  other  papers.  The  husband  in¬ 
vested  it  in  real  estate,  which  lie  held  in 
his  own  name.  Years  went  by,  and  there 
were  children.  The  woman  worked  hard, 
and  at  middle  age  found  herself  with 
broken  health  and  no  longer  attractive. 
She  had  two  children  who  needed  an 
education,  and  the  woman  approached 
her  husband  and  asked  for  some  of  the 
money  which  she  gave  him  years  before, 
lie  denied  receiving  it,  and  she  had  no 
documents  to  show  that  he  ever  took  it. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  real  estate 
which  was  bought  with  it  had  been 
transferred  to  other  partners,  having 
been  bought  and  recorded  in  the  hus¬ 
band’s  name.  There  was  no  legal  way 
of  recovery,  and  this  broken  and  unat¬ 
tractive  woman  was  left  without  funds 
just  when  she  needed  her  legacy  most. 

How  Stock  Promoters  Thrive. — A 
married  woman  received  a  legacy  from 
her  father’s  estate— about  $2,500.  Her 
husband  advised  her  to  invest  it  in  Liberty 
bonds  at  4*4  per  cent,  but  she  refused  to 
accept  any  such  “ridiculous  interest.” 
ITer  brother  needed  the  money  in  bis 
business,  an  doffered  her  5  per  cent,  hut 
this  was  too  small.  She  finally  invested 
in  stock  of  a  lead  mine  which  promised 
10  per  cent.  The  lead  mine  failed.  The 
woman  still  has  her  worthless  stock,  but 
no  one  can  ever  convince  her  that  it 
will  not  some  day  double  in  value.  Wo 
once  asked  the  promoter  how  be  was 
aide  to  sell  this  stock  while  husband  and 
brother  failed  to  convince  the  woman.  “Tt 
was  easy.”  lie  said.  “I  studied  her  and 
quickly  saw  how  to  approach  her.  I 
told  her  that  T  was  able  to  appreciate  her 
ability  and  judgment.  Her  people  were 
unable  to  understand  my  proposition,  but 
she  grasped  it  instantly — which  showed 
that  her  mind  was  superior.  They  re¬ 
garded  her  as  a  child,  when,  in  reality, 
she  was  their  superior  in  vision  and 
judgment.  Here  was  her  opportunity  to 
show  them.  The  rest  was  easy — only 
just  taking  the  money.” 

Beware  the  Shyster  Lawyer. — One 
of  our  readers,  an  elderly  woman,  went 
with  her  son  to  buy  a  farm.  They  were 
strangers  in  town,  and  were  referred  to 
a  certain  lawyer  who  had  a  farm  for 
sale.  The  price  was  $(1.000 — -"half  its 
value.”  The  woman  had  $2,500,  and  the 
lawyer  told  her  lie  would  take  $2,000  and 


give  her  a  six  months’  contract  for 
$4,000.  He  knew  a  man  who  would  ad¬ 
vance  this  money  and  lake  a  long-time 
mortgage.  She  must,  not  speak  of  it. 
however,  for  several  people  were  after  the 
farm,  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  she  bought 
it!  The  woman  consented  and  paid  the 
money.  Of  course,  she  could  not  equip 
the  farm  with  $500,  and  she  soon  found 
that,  the  place  was  not  worth  $5,500. 
She  had  nothing  but  the  lawyer’s  word 
that  he  could  find  a  man  to  relieve  the 
contract,  and  he  denied  that,  ho  ever  said 
so.  The  woman  found  that  she  had  signed 
a  paper  under  which  she  forfeited  the 
farm  unless  she  raised  $4,000  on  the  con¬ 
tract!  It  was  just  a  common,  dirty 
scheme  for  robbing  this  woman  of  her 
$2,000.  Unfortunately,  there  are  in  many 
country  towns  just  such  human  vultures 
as  this  lawyer.  They  live  by  robbery,  but 
are  sharp  onongh  to  make  their  stealing 
“legal.” 

Using  a  Proprietary  Article. — My 
mother  has  found  that  a  certain  pow¬ 
der  gives  her  much  relief  from  corns. 
This  powder  is  not  sold  as  a  corn  rem¬ 
edy.  Would  it  he  lawful  for  ns  to  put  it 
in  different  containers  and  sell  it  ns 
such?  MRS.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

No.  It  would  not  be  either  legal  or 
fair  to  use  the  powder  in  this  way.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  proprietary  article,  regis¬ 
tered  officially.  You  would  simply  invite 
trouble  and  worse.  If  you  think  of  put 
ting  any  remedy  of  this  sort  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  you  should  write  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  and  obtain  a  bulletin  of  in¬ 
structions.  That  will  show  you  how  to 
proceed. 


aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  ’Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  aud  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  uo  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without, 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  IOarache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Palu.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticaeidester  of  Salieylieacid. 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c.  Grade 


COFFEE 


I  a  ft- lb.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 


f|7. 

Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  K  M 

A  nclU-loux  blend  mipplh'd  f  fl  |  It 

direct  to  rnintllcH  nt  n  whole  mmm  ■  Ilia 

unto  !>tiw  “ 

Sent  Parent  Poxt  Prepaid  on  Kcori|.t  of  Your  Check, 
Mt-nuy  Order  or  Ciisli. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  I  stubtl-hod  81  years 


*v»-  -  W  wveel  A’Ji 


Take  the  Work  Out 
of  Cooking 


Get  through  sooner,  save  fuel  and  get  better  results  than  you  have  ever 
obtained  with  an  ordinary  or  old-fashioned  stove  or  range.  Install  the 
wonderful  Oil  Duplex-Alcazar  and  see  the  change  it  makes  in  your  work. 

Just  the  Heat  You  Want 

The  Oil  Duplex-Alcazar  burns  kerosene  and  coal  or  wood — together  or  singly. 
You  can  regulate  your  heat  to  get  it  exactly  right.  Change  from  fuel  to 
fuel  in  an  instant. 

On  hot  days  use  oil  and  have  a  cool  kitchen.  In  winter,  coal  or  wood 
and  keep  the  kitchen  warm-  At  any  time  burn  oil  with  either  coal  or 
wood.  Just  the  kind  of  fire  you  want  for  any  purpose  and  at  the  very 
time  you  need  it.  All  this  means  comfort  and  better  cooking. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Best  dealers  everywhere  sell  the  Duplex-Alcazar  equipped  with  the  OIL 
burner  for  farm  use;  also  the  wonderful  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove. 
Ask  yours  about  them.  There  is  a  type  and  style  to  suit  your  needs. 

YV7 ]  ,,t-  For  town  use  there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar 

W  rite  jor  dookicc  whiclt  bums  ga#  „nd  colll  or  wood. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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- ■  n  lar  to  show  over  the  coat  collar,  A  plain 

tweed  or  jersey  suit,  is  rendered  quite 
dressy  by  the  use  of  such  a  guimpc. 

New  sports  stockings  for  Spring  are 

_ ,  of  silk  and  lisle  mixed  in  pretty  color 

-  Combinations.  They  are  a  little  heavier 

than  silk  alone,  and  should  wear  very 
^  .  ...  tv  ell. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Keal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'jT"| ! 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  ||  l!j 
for  single  pair;  05  cents  for  half 
d07.cn;  or  *1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  /  \  IjH 


Si'Kt \<i  I’am  iks.- — Longer  skirts,  drap¬ 
ing.  printed  fabrics  anti  long  sleeves, 
with  a  higher  neck  line,  are  among  pre¬ 
vailing  modes.  Printed  crepe  de  chine 
and  printed  foulard  often  show  rather 
old-fashioned  calico  patterns  in  (lowers 
and  geometrical  designs.  IThieess  blue, 
periwinkle  and  orchid  shades,  and  bright 
yellows  make  the  streets  of  New  York 
very  gav.  Peri  winkle  blue,  which  has 

the  bright  lavender  tinge  of  the  blossoms 
now  appearing  on  the  periwinkle  or  (rail¬ 
ing  myrtle,  is  extraordinarily  popular, 
especially  in  straw  hats.  There  are  many 
tweed  suits  in  bright  colors — orchid,  rose, 
turquoise,  henna  and  old  gold — some 
consisting  of  a  skirt 
and  coat,  some  of  one- 
piece  dress  and  cape. 

( )i.n-K  asii  io  n  E  n 
Print. —In  the  first 
picture  the  child  at 
the  left  wears  a  dress 
of  English  print.  The 
material  had  a  fawn 
ground  with  a  close 
pattern  of  bright  blue  wlmwA 
with  a  touch  of  yel-  •  I  y 

low.  The  dress  was  a  jr  s'  / 
plain  kimono  -  shaped 
smock,  and  was 

trimmed  around  neck  - 

and  sleeves  with  points  k-: 

of  bright  yellow  per-  l 

cale.  These  points 

were  folded,  like  the 

trimming  often  used  til-* 

on  aprons.  Instead 

of  the  usual  bloomers, 

this  dress  had  straight 

narrow  drawers  of  *— —  -j  1  / 

the  material,  edged  /  LJ 

with  the  yellow  points,  1/7 

the  drawers  showing  j  /  / 

below  the  dress.  This 

dress  was  seen  in  a 

high-priced  shop,  but 

it.  is  very  simple  and 

practical,  as  well  a.*  Child's  Print  Frock 

quaint  and  pretty. 

Fastening  ail  the  way  down  the  back,  it 
can  be  opened  flat  for  ironing,  and  the 
drawers  take  the  place  of  petticoats  and 
other  underwear.  Modern  fashions  are 
really  lessening  work  in  this  case.  An¬ 
other  dress  of  this  style  was  mingled 
green  and  white,  trimmed  with  rose  pink 
points. 

The  Nkw  Draping. —The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  (lie  new  hip  drapery  that  :s 
coining  into  style  with  the  increased 
length  of  skirt.  In  this  case  the  skirt  is 
folded  over  at  the  side,  so  as  (a*  give  an 
irregular  hem  line.  It  is  then  wrinkled 
across  the  front  and  caught  in  three  flat 
horizontal  pleats  at  the  left  side.  Some 

of  the  skirts  are  draped  up  quite  high  at 
one  side.  The  long  waisted  bodice  is  en¬ 
tirely  plain:  the  flowing  sleeve,  with  a 
band  of  bead¬ 
ing  all  the  way 

down  from  the  w 

neck,  is  held 

by  a  tight  cuff  \ 

at  the  wrist,  1 

which  leaves  s 

the  width  of  Mi 

the  sleeve  to  j 

fall  free.  This  lr 

dress  was  of  1  I 

Iblaek  Canton  fby/si UK 

crepe,  trimmed  Mr/  (A p 

at  neck, sleeves  A ,  ' 

and  waist  with  "WT  /] 

s  t  e  e  1  beads,  /  Ad 

the  girdle  be-  /  \ 

i  u  g  finished  /  ,  w,  y Mira 

with  a  fan-  /  ’  /  6  i/i 

shaped  orna-  (if  wj 

meut  Steel  is  Lf*— \\  i  ! 

much  used  as 

a  t  r  i  mining.  \  \  1 

nr  a  n  y  baud'  .  \  \  e  il 

some  designs  r  {j  A  I 

headings,  and  \\  Vft  |)  liw 

also  in  jewel-  \\\  \v  r  |U  •  \ 

ry.  We  have  V^W\L,  ^  jvH" 

noted  pen-  /  T~J  lift*' 

dauts,  brace-  III  »  l\\v 

lets,  brooches  FFn  Xl: 

and  ear-rings  /  / _ V  y*" 

of  cut  steel  /  A  j  J 

'that  were  very - -  i  /■■■■ 

h  a  u  d  s  o  ui  e.  c/ 

but  not  at  all 
cheap.  With  \j 

t  h  e  n  e  w  e  r 

styles  of  hair-  f n bleached  M uslin,  Yellow 
dressing,  wom¬ 
en  are  showing  their  ears  once  more,  and 
ear-rings  are  very  fashionable.  The  un¬ 
sightly  piercing  of  the  ears  is  now  done 
away  with,  and  the  little  screw  clasps 
are  Used  on  all  ear-rings. 

1'rintep  Foulard.-  In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture,  the  figure  at  the  right  shows  a  model 
in  printed  foulard,  a  silver  gray  hack* 
ground  figured  in  black  and  red.  It  is  a 
simple  waist  and  skirt,  but  prettily  trim¬ 
med  by  applied  bands  of  the  material  go¬ 
ing  around  the  neck,  down  the  waist  and 
skirt.  The  hands  around  the  neck  and 
down  the  waist  are  out  all  ill  one.  These 
bands  were  finished  at  both  sides  with 
red  beads,  put  on  close  together.  This 
style  would  be  very  pretty  for  a  figured 
voile  dress,  while  a  simple  flowered  dim¬ 
ity  could  be  made  in  this  way,  with 
French  knots  instead  of  beads. 

Hkmstitchkd  Linen. — In  the  center 
in  a  dress  of  coarse  yellow  linen  trimmed 


“Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die” 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  read  the 
article  by  Mrs.  Henry  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
advocating  saying  the  agreeable  things 
about,  our  life  companion  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  public  his  faults.  T  know  from  ob¬ 
servation  wives  are  more  likely  to  do  the 
latter  than  their  husbands  are.  Why,  I 
cannot  say,  unless  the  man,  having  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  life  companion* 
does  not  like  to  have  it.  known  that  he 
has — or  thinks  he  has — made  a  poor 
choice.  Hut  both  husbands  and  wives 
have  their  faults;  none  is  infallible,  and 
it  is  too  apt  to  be  as  the  poet  says: 

“We  have  kind  words  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 

Bui  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone. 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best.” 

I  believe  ther 


Natural  Y arn 
Hosiery  Mills  i?\ 

Fleetwood  Penno  U.S.A. 


"BIGGEST  COMBINATION  of  COMFORT  and  DURABILITY 
I  HAVE  EVER  SEEN  "  IT  IS  MONEY  BAN  RED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


e  would  be  fewer  divorces 
If  \  with  blanket  stitch  iu  if  we  would  only  follow  Mrs.  Henry’s 

J!  \  \  mercerized  green  cot-  proposal  and  speak  and  net  kindly  to- 

II  f\  \\  f°M-  The  prevailing  ward  each  other  and.  above  all  things, 

/  ill  f'n*nr®  the  cretonne  avoid  making  each  other's  shortcomings 

J  J  / //  used  in  trimming  were  public,  I  know  I  would  not  like  my  1ms- 

ff>/  M  J /fj  green  aud  pink.  The  band  pa rudi ug  my  faults  before  the  pub- 

/\  ■‘fJ-vT  /  applique  was  set  on  be  in  any  way,  aud  why  should  t  his? 

r  _ '  —tVVN  7  w>th  chain-stitch.  We  Better  to  speak  the  good  word,  if  any, 

^  '-''✓''H  Ir  Imve  seen  a  number  for  it  will  certainly  beget  a  better  feeling, 
^ /  of  different  styles  for  and  who  of  us  wives  would  not  resent 

"  /  children  made  from  others  picking  flaws  in  our  husbands, 

I  unbleached  muslin,  though  wto  may  do  that  very  thing  our- 

I  some  being  bound  or  selves?  As  for  doing  little  kind  acts  in 

/  otherwise  t  r  i  in  m  e  d  the  home,  where  would  you  do  them  if 

Ifl  with  check  gingham,  not  there?  It.  takes  no  longer  t>>  do  a 

If  but  those- with  the  ere-  thing  in  a  kind,  pleasant  way  than  it 

•  -tonne  applique  are  ex-  does  to  do  it  in  a  bluff,  disagreeable  wray. 

=  - -  ■=.  CTptionnlly  pretty.  We  are  all  dependent  upon  each  other, 

1  Ilf  Fabrics  and  Col-  and  it  certainly  leaves  a  better  influence. 

It  I  n J  ors.  Wool  tricot  is  Kindness  begets  kindness,  and  homes  are 

u  J  B  one  of  the  favored  so  much  happier  where  kindness  pre- 

ojy  knitted  materials  for  dominates.  We  are  not  likely  to  think 

J)  frocks,  wraps,  -nits  of  the  little  things  enumerated  by  Mrs. 

and  skirts.  It  costs  Henry  as  being  anything  to  be  grateful 

/s'  .$.1.50  a  yard.  Spong-  for.  but  when  your  attention  is  attracted 

\  etc  H ip  Drapery  een  is  one  of  the  soft  to  them  we  spe  they  really  are,  and  it 
fabrics  used  iu  suits,  takes  no  longer  to  do  those  things  in  a 
Twill,  tweed  and  homespun  are  among  kindly.-  pleasant  way.  Work  is  very 
highly  favored  woolens.  In  Spring  bright  accessary,  but  work  is  not  everything, 
colors  arc  always  in  favor.  Jade  green  and  when  these  little  kind  acts  are  done 
and  henna  are  still  in  vogue,  but  rlie.  we  have  something  pleasant  to  think  of 
various  yellow  shades  and  periwinkle  blue  throughout  the  day,  and  they  have  a 
an-  superseding  them.  There  are  some  beneficial  influence  on  the  children,  too. 
charming  shades  in  gold.  fawn,  mode  Though  they  may  grow  up  to  look  upon 
and  wood  brown,  as  well  as  the  soft  thorn  as  a  natural  consequence,  still  their 
mixed  hues  known  as  tweed  colors.  lives  will  be  influenced  by  them,  and  they 

Notes  and  Novelties.-  The  button-  will  be  more  likely  to  pass  them  on  to 
back  blouse  is  with  us  again,  in  pretty  homes  of  their  own. 
youthful  models  of  dimity.  They  have  I  MRS.  CLARK  \v.  oakes. 

tucks  or  gathers  at  the  shoulder,  and  long 
sleeves.  One  style  noted  had  petal-shaped 
collar  and  cuffs,  bound  w’ith  colored  King- 
ham  ;  another  style  had  round  Peter  Pan 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  edged  with 
Irish  crochet. 

Dress  slips  of  satin  or  crepe  de  chine 

a  re  offered  for 

£.  f  thin  dresses 

tunic  blouses, 
i  \  Tlmy  are  quite 

L^/V  '  n  x pensive, 

J  j ifjp  UNunHy  costing 

j  I  j  \  Vjfci;  I,n'  b  o  <1  i  c  e 

l!j  1  kfTn  'r*  with  straps 

■  tej  /y>  V  f«;  •  V t  ov«t  the  shoul- 

1  and  at- 

T  f'4  V*  i  rf  /I  taclied  skirt. 

'/  \  cij  ;Lv  r f.-)  fj  ^  o  in  e  a  re 
1  /i  m  ^  J*n/  made  with 

^  M  M  e-^a  8  ^  ’  c  n  t 

W  jiist  fullness. 

I  readymade  in 

pT-  ^  black,  white 

•  Ol  'J  r$r\w  u  variety 

i  tift^  of  colors. 

I  Linen  waists 

/  r,fjp  ,-V,  in  tweed  col- 

I  L'lr  orings  are  for 

I  "l<  .£"vvILtt  w  e  a  r  wit  h 

. TJ  sports  suits  or 

f  V\  ,  -  g  %  wTO  s,  1  o  e  v  e  1  ess 

|  !  j  ’I  vr  '•  -j  fi  Iffet  dresses  of 

\  sir  l-  <i tweed.  They 

are  made  of 
.  \  \  |Tf  fine  hnudker- 

r=\  v=r - chief  linen; 

VA  one  style,  at 
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sewn  FOR  FREE  CATALOOUE 
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Cuticura  Soap 


The  V  el  vet  T  ouch 
For  the  Skin 


So«t>,Ointment,TmIeDin.26e.eTery  where.  For  dam  pi e» 
addreM:  Cattoura  L»bor»tori.«, Dept.  V,  Malden,  Mail. 


n  |  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Ddllolo  llutrl  China  — are,  t  ooldiif  w  nre,  Allimluumwarr.  rte. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  ns 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


|  Free  Booklet  ' 
q  A  BeatniCul  1 
1  Jell-O  Book  will  ' 


be  Sent  b'Tec 
tounv  address 
upon 

S.  request  f 


T-JOME  dinners  require  suit- 
L  L  able  desserts.  Jell-O 
makes  a  home  dinner  com¬ 
plete, — it  is  just  right. 

Jell-O  has  a  light  and  vel¬ 
vety  quality  that  makes  it  an 
ideal  finish  for  dinner.  It 
satisfies.  Jell-O  is  so  pretty 
that  it  rouses  the  family’s  in¬ 
terest  at  once,  and  it  is  as 
good  as  it  looks. 


7nerica's  Most  Famous  Dessert 

The  American  Offices  of  The 
Genesee  Pure  Food  Company  are 
at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  The  Canadian 
Offices  are  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Milks 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


ton  capacity  silo  would  give  you  more  lee¬ 
way. 

You  are  correct  in  eliminating  the 
ground  oats  from  your  mixture.  Last 
year  the  oat  crop  was  very  poor,  the  oats 
very  light  and  chaffy  and.  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  it  is  the  practice  of  the  local 
dealer  to  distribute  ground  oats  that  have 
been  mixed  with  oat  hulls,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  very  low  in  feeding  value.  A 
mixture  consisting  of  .100  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  of 
bran.  200  lbs.  of  distillers’  grains,  100  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  is  suggested.  The  addition  of 
1  per  cent  of  salt  is  sufficient.  You  can 
simplify  this  ration  when  the  pasture 
season  opens  by  eliminating  the  beet  pulp 
and  confining  your  grain  ration  to  a 
combination  of  rornmcal,  gluten  meal  and 
bran.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  your  ra¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results 
is  because  it  is  somewhat  low  in  protein, 
aud  mixed  hay  or  cornstalks  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  satisfactory  roughage  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  silage.  I  am  sure  that  with 
silage  available  next  year  you  will  be 
able  to  produce  milk  at  an  increased 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  nine  cows,  all  good  milkers. 
Some  give  15  lbs.  and  some  25  lbs.  at  each 
milking.  I  have  been  feeding  them  about 
100  lbs.  of  grain  a  day.  a  ready  mixed 
feed,  but  I  would  like  to  mix  my  own. 
for  what  I  buy  is  not  now  satisfactory. 
1  feed  mixed  bay  and  coru  fodder;  no 
silage  and  no  beets,  L.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

T  suspect  that  you  have  been  using  one 
of  the  low  grades  of  compounded  feeds, 
not  one  carrying  24  per  cent  of  protein 
and  10  per  cent  of  fiber.  With  silage, 
mixed  hay  aud  corn  fodder,  and  with  the 
pasture  season,  approaching,  I  should 
combine  the  ingredients  in  the  following 
proportions;  400  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  300 
lbs.  of  bran,  300  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  200 
lbs.  of  brewers’  grains,  100  lbs.  of  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  200  lbs.  of  linseed  meal. 
Feed  1  lb.  of  this  combination  for  each 
314  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  Allow  the 
animals  all  of  the  silage  and  all  of  the 
roughage  that  they  will  consume. 


Average- 11  Minutes  per  Cow 

_  .  -  Burton  Page  Co., 

>25v  -^T  in  Dear  Sira: 

Id  III _ _  1  received yourHrnd 

Operate^!  cow  mUker 

I1  only  about  "half  the 

Clr  Yj .  'I. /  li  iu  nmount  of  milk  with 

tis  OvSiiSi  u oSaJI  the  machine  but  the 
Pay  cows  soon  gave  in  to 
"'uBt'-  it  end  did  not  kick. 

1  also  find  the  Page 


Use  the 
sprinklingcan  about 
your  premises — the  dipping 
tank  where  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  For  your  hogs,  a  wal¬ 
low  is  the  most  convenient,  and 
quite  effective.  To  every  70  to 
100  gallons  of  water  add  one 
gallon  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant.  Then  your  premises 
—the  cow  barn,  the  stables,  the 
pig  pen,  the  poultry  house,  the 
sink,  drains,  closets,  cesspools 
— everything,  everywhere,  will 
be  pure  and  healthful. 

You  can  dip,  or  you  can  spray 
or  sprinkle,  or  apply  wiih  a 
sponge  or  brush,  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant  to  the  animal 
body.  There’s  scarcely  on  ani¬ 
mal  parasite,  skin  disease,  or  in¬ 
fection  that  Dr.  Hess  D.  and  D. 
will  not  remedy.  Guaranteed . 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 

(Send  No  Money) 


Stale  Bread  for  Cows 

Is  stale  bread  a  good  feed  for  cows?  I 
have  a  nice  herd  and  sell  Grade  A  milk 
and  want  t«»  know  whether  feeding  them 
bread  will  in  any  way  hurt  them  or  spoil 
the  quality  of  (he  milk.  1  have  access  to 
a  great  deal  of  dry  bread,  and  would  like 
to  feed  it  to  them,  if  harmless.  e.  a. 

Stale  bread  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
used  in  rations  intended  for  dairy  cows. 
Instances  have  been  reported  where  this 
product  has  been  successfully  used  in 
feeding  pigs,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  dairy 
cows.  Actually  stale  bread  has  about  half 
the  feeding  value  of  ordinary  middlings. 
It  is  higher  in  moisture  and  not  especial¬ 
ly  palatable,  aud  it  is  usually  an  expen¬ 
sive  source  of  digestible  nutrients.  If 
used  at  all  in  the  proposed  ration  it 
should  not  constitute  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  daily  ration. 


No  C.O.D.— no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it  —  and  your  won!  goes!  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnabte  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings  . 

Mj  installation  expense — run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity— 

no  installation  expense— also  gas  engine  power 
—a  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved! 

So  find  out— send  for  our  free  book.  Find  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 

Find  out.  Catalog  free.  Try  our  double  unit 
model ;  no  installation  expense.  Anymodel  after¬ 
ward  exchanged  for  s  higher  priced  machine. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Gain;  Ration  for  Family 
Cow 

I  saw  by  some  advertisement  that  T>crk- 
shiue  pigs  gained  from  1.03  to  2.25  lbs.  a 
day.  Can  you  balance  a  ration  that  will 
make  pigs  grow  like  that?  I  want  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  pigs  six  weeks  old.  1 
can  get  all  kinds  of  feed  except  barley. 
2  Also  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for  mv 
family  cow,  part  Jersey  and  part  llol 
stein  ;  weighs  about  SoO  lbs. ;  will  freshen 
soon.  I  have  plenty  of  third-cutting 
Alfalfa  hay.  ,  c-  J- 

Ganastota.  N.  Y. 

Gains  varying  from  1.93  to  2.25  lbs. 
per  day  are  not  exceptional  for  pigs  dur¬ 
ing  their  early  growing  or  fattening 
period.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
feeding  qualities  are  inherited!  quite  as 
distinctly  as  color,  or  size,  or  any  other 
breed  characteristic.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  ordinary  scrub  or  cross-bred  pigs  and 
obtain  gains  of  this  character;  but  it  is 
a  relatively  simple  procedure  to  select 
purebred  animals  ot  selected  breeding  and 
known  feeding  qualities  and  obtain  siidl 
gains.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  the 
brood  sow  Was  fed  during  her  gestation 
period,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the.  pigs 
lie  fed  generously  during  their  nursing 
and  earlv  growing  period.  Personally  T 
like  to  feed  brood  sows  nursing  pigs  all  of 
the  corn  and  skim-milk  that,  they  will 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


FOR 


S3  Package  \j® 

guaranteed  to  give  \VVWji 

satisfaction  or  \*  /mil 
money  refunded.  [Ji\V If] 

$1  Package  sufficient  •' 

for  ordinary  cikl  Jj  (ffiK 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Mijsf 
Wr|t8<ord«*cr|pthe  bppiiM  l~^J 
CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


If  you’re  satisfied  after  30  days  free!  trial, 
pay  half  cash  and  17.60  a  month. 

Or  if  you  wish,  straight  14.00  a  week  otr  $18.00 
a  month — easy  payments  to  suit.  We’ll  make 
that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  (foes 
along.  It’a  a  wotiderfol  milker  —  simple  — 
easy  —  sanitary  —  and  you’]]  fend  it  out  while 
using  it  oo  free  trial. 

This  dire-t,  ocx  botldfn  price,  free  trial,  easy 
payment  offer  is  made  onty  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  ••  so 
ACT  QUICK. 


FREE  Book! 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT  tRelffiS 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


Let  os  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It  s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milking 
machines.  Learn  how  to  got  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  coat.  Learn 
how  you  are  completely  protected  In  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  a  trial  OD  yoar 
own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Sand  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBING  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Uesmems.  Enlarged  Claude.  Went. 
Cyata  Allaye  pain  quickly.  Price  H.2S  a  bottle 
M  druggiit*  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Templo  St..  Sprlnpflsld.  Mass. 


THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  9854 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


.Name 


Address' 


Upward 


Death  to  Heave. 
5&>s,op  refund 


Newton’s  for  Heaves,  Coughs, 
s  Distemper,  Indigestion,  Com 
aitloner,  Worm  Expo ller. 
"  Three  large  cans  guaranteed 
for  Heaves.  65candS1.2tpei 
^  can,  at  dealers  or  by  mall. 
Ntwton  Remody  Co.,  Toledo,  O 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 


Advantage  of  Silage 

I  have  a  herd  of  grade  rows  averaging 
about  900  or  1000  lbs.  Most  of  them 
that  freshened  last  Fall  are  not  keeping 
up  with  the  milk  flow  the  way  they 

should.  iWe  have  for  roughage  corn 

stover  and  mixed  hay,  and  we  feed,  by 
weight,  1  to  3 G> .  a  mixture  consisting  of 
500  lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  gluten,  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  dry  grains,  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs. 

ground  oats.  I  have  plenty  of  corn  and 
would  like  to  use  as  much  cobmenl  or 
cornmeal  as  possible,  leaving  out  the  oats 
unless  it  would  pay  to  buy  them  at  $1.75 
or  $1.00.  1  am  ordering  a  silo  for  next 

Fall,  as  I  have  no  desire  to  go  through 
another  Winter  •without  one.  What 

would  he  (he  better  size  for  a  15-eow 
herd.  10x80  or  12x24  or  12x2G? 

Now  Jersey.  E.  c.  H. 

A  herd  of  15  cows  will  require  between 
50  and  00  tons  of  silage  to  carry  them 
through  the  Winter  feeding  period.  A 
silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  32  ft.  high  is 
rated  to  a  capacity  of  51  tons,  while  one 
12x30  ft.  is  rated  to  hold  07  tons.  There 
is  very  little  choice  between  these  two 
capacities,  much  depending  upon  the  type 
of  construction  selected.  I  am  inclined 
to  favor  tin*  12-foot  silo,  for  the  chances 
are  that  when  your  dairy  herd  prospers 
you  will  increase  it  somewhat,  aud  a  05- 


lONEY 


Removes  animal  and  feed  odors — baits  germ 
growth  instantly.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  week. 
Write  for  Free  Folder. 

.Champion  Milk  CoolerCo.  DeptJJ  Cortland, N.Y. 


A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  mode,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
*21.%.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes bearyorlight  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Howl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  smnll,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  order#  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N,  Y, 


I  niKF-HH  A9F 

UUl)L  UlIHljL  est  and  cheapest,  or 

it  does  not  cost  you 
aVent.  Liberal  packagoStl  at  your  dealer,  or  write 

UKAYLA \VN  FAliI\IS,Iue.,Bo*  No.  9, Newport,  Vt 


fife,  .  In  Prance  the  World's  greatest  Inb- 

Oratory  has  discovered  «  germ  time 
I W* .  J  kills  rats  and  Inioe  by  science.  Ab- 
aolutnlygiife,  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dnga.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
oirenslvo  after-effects.  It  is  called  Dauysx  Virus. 
Cu/va  pnr,|.  (let  nur  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  •  ww  DUUH  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

R.  T.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Slrcet.  New  York 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 
Fnit/rniviK:’  v  *<>«  k**i>  o»iy  ton  or  a 

ULrlflvr iul/rJ  do*nu  liens,  there  will  be 

n  tt  v  mna,  hOtllfftPUOII  Slid  Pl’Otlt  ill 

Mill  I  I  I  If  V  knowing  just  how  the 

*  v  u  u  i  n  i  account  stands.  This  book 

iirrniTNT  "ill  t,‘11  tl'"  whole  stor.v. 

/Ibl/vUll  A  The  account  may  l>n  begun 

~  ^  - ,  at  any  time,  and  the  halanrn 

Kill)  H  struck  at,  any  time.  Simple 

OVVH.  ••  and  Practical. 

Price  SI  00  FUr  sale  by 

rrice  aa.uu  rural  new-yorkfr 

To  Canada,  SI. 25  333  Weal  30th  St.,  New  York 

.lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllltllllimim 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  cl iseaso. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


Cream  for  Whipping 

I  have  a  cream  business,  but  can  never 
make  it  so  that  it  can  be  whipped.  I 
have  a  separator,  and  have  the  milk  sep¬ 
arated  just  as  soon  as  I  finish  milking. 

Connecticut.  a.  t. 

For  whipping,  cream  must  fairly  rich, 
from  24  to  3 2  per  cent,  and  it  must  be 
cold,  oO  deg.  F.  or  lower.  The  cream, 
dish  and  whipping  appliance  ninsf  be 
cooled  long  enough  in  advance  to  bring 
all  to  a  temperature  of  50  deg.  F.  ox- 
lower.  Fresh,  sweet  cream  does  not  whip 
as  readily  as  that  which  has  been  aged 
for  32  to  24  hours  at  50  deg.  F.  or  lower. 
The  main  points  to  consider  are  to  get  a 
rich  cream,  suitably  cooled  and  aged,  and 
to  use  an  improved  type  of  beater.  If 
you  arc  not  able  to  test  your  cream,  you 
can  try  the  following  method  for  setting 
the  separator  to  give  good  cream  for  whip¬ 
ping:  Set  the  machine  so  that  it  will  give 
you  nine  times  as  much  skim-milk  as 
cream  for  a  giveu  period  of  time.  For 
instance,  if  yon  hold  a  milk  bottle  under 
each  spout,  when  the  machine  is  running 
at  proper  speed,  and  withdraw  both  bot¬ 
tles  as  soon  as  tile  one  is  filled  with  skim- 
milk.  the  cream  bottle  will  contain  about 
one-quarter  of  a  pint,  of  cream  when  the 
machine  is  set  properly.  .Such  cream  will 
usually  test  high  enough  in  fat  to  whip 
well  under  conditions  noted  above. 

J.  w.  B. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Sired  by  Glenside  Red  Chief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM, 
C.  E  HAPPERSETT,  Mgr.  -  Cauchs  Bridge,  Delaware 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


GUII.KOKIA 

CONN. 


YEARLING  BULL 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Reg.  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 

at  \ery  reasonable  piiees.  Herd  Federal  Tested  and  fully 
accredited  tuberculosis  free.  Extended  pedigrees  on  ap¬ 
plication.  PERKY  WAltHK.N  .  Peru,  Vermont 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  whose  dam  has  a  22-pound 
4-year  old  record.  HiR  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound 
cow.  Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price,  $150.00. 
For  ptdigree  and  prici,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price*  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Hollislon,  Mass. 


Have  (7)  Seven  Nice  Purebred  Ayrshire  Cows 

from.  3  to  years  and  One  8-year  Bull,  not  related, 
that  I  will  take  tot  al  my  farm,  registered. 

If.  b>*  W  AD  LIN  •  Khtneheck,  New  York 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Longon  Reg.  Holsteins 

Buy  some  of  our  hei  'ers  and  heifer  calves  that  ore 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  ai  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifere,  let  ns  sell  you 
some  cows.  KLITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prep.  Mnnnsville,  New  York 


REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 


For  Sale— 3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producers.  Korndyke  and  Ortniby  breeding.  Also 
h  yearling  bull  from  rame  line.  Tuberculin  tested.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  eu  HI  not.  F4KI1,  Sc.r.'UI,  ff.  T, 


Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 


Sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Specia 
offering  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Bore  1  5  Dundee.  N.  Y 


Holii.ln-Krl.*lan  li.ifrr  and  Hull  <  Pure  bred  register¬ 

ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individual  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  «R0WkCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  CorllaoA  C...  ».» 


SPRING  BANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  1922.  litters  to  a  good  -  on  of  8y  mbnleer 
5th.  ALL  CHDIIRA  IMMURE.  No.  1*1200  For  Price  address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Uurbledale.  Conn. 


We  are  offering  for  sale  two  registered  bulla  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  91  SO 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  buils  from  eix  to  nine 
months  old  for  St  CO  Each  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Teeted.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers, 
THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Percheron  Horses  for  Sale 

ONF.  Pt' RE- BRED  PERCUEllON  STALLION,  Re- 

jrisitred.  Kn rolled  bound,  Now  York  Stale,  Six 
year*  old.  weiglii  1900  |be.  A  beautiful  dappled 
ptcy,  perfectly  broken  double. 

ONE  1‘ElU’UKIiox  MAKE,  Unregistered.  Seven 
venre  old.  velrht  lflOO  Ihn.  Mto  o  beautiful  dap¬ 
pled  prey  in  color  and  perfectly  broken  tingle  »nd 
double, 

Th*  iihove  are  nn  exceptionally  h»*rh-cln8R  team,  and  are  for 
salt  at  an  attractive  price,  as  we  arc  discontlnuim?  breedityr. 
Wtll  tell  separately  or  together.  For  HALCYON  FARMS 
further  Information,  call  or  addresa  Goshen.  New  York 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Pigs  K  weeks  old  at  913  each.  We  ship  C.  O.  D 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K.  G.  ► 1SIIK  li.Prap..  Hamilton,  VY* 


A' it'll  me  a  good  ration  for 
rabbits .  I  lost  several  through  giving 
them  green  food  too  young,  and  would 
Jike  a  good  ration  foi*  both  old  and  young 

0n^-  ^  ,  K.B. 

.New  York. 

Mornings,  give  one  good  handful  of 
oats;  evenings,  two  handfuls  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  Dried  beet  pulp  soaked 
for  a  tew  hours,  squeeze  out  water,  mix 
wiiii  bran  (four  parts  pulp,  one  part, 
brant.  Keep  always  before  them  water 
(refresh  every  day  i  and  hay  in  n  rack. 
Hang  a  salt  spool  in  hutch.  Does  with 
young  should  have  an  extra  meal  at  noon¬ 
time.  bread  and  milk,  or  oatmeal,  carrots 
or  turnips  (roots).  Do  not  feed  corn  or 
wheat  :  give  no  green  food,  except  to  rab¬ 
bits  over  five  months  old.  and  then  onlv 
sparingly.  F.  D  G. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeder*  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  -ecure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prlees.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Witte  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  niiar  fibms  n  e  „  ei.it.  e. 


Eight  yearling,  purebred.  registered  Suffolk  Punch. cdts 
and  fillies,  "elt-grown  and  well-tired.  Wrileyour  wnutsto 

FPWEY  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Vermonl 

A  selection  of  marcs  and  stallion*  call  be  made  from 
among  our  choice  stock.  English  and  American  bred, 
from  one  month  to  20 years,  now  numbering  over  10  head. 

The  largest  Suffolk  Punch  stud  in  the  East 

THE  IDEAL  DRAFT  HORSE 

Medium  weight  ;  famous  for  docile  disposition,  easy 
keeping,  uniform  type  ami  atioays  chestnut  color. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


New  York 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A  R  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILIE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROAOS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf.N.Y. 


A  Four-Yr.-Old  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull 

FOEt  SALE,  cheap,  to  avoid  inbreeding.  Aline 
individual,  almost  soli-i  fawn  in  color,  rich  in  3Iay 
Rose  and  Governor  of  the  f'hene  strains.  Price. 
8150,  K.  ().  K.  Litileton,  N.  H, 

0.  J.  BLODGETT.  Manager  -  Littleton.  N.  H. 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 


Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prises  In  three  shows  this  fall?.  Ten  brood  and  show 
marcs  weighing  one  ton  each.  20  Stall!, ms  and  Tillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  It  astAlllon  la  ne«  ded 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  pleasp  yon.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Budalo.  N.  Y. 


LOWESCROFT  FARM 


IVANCY  O.  I.  O.’s 


Cause  and  Treatment  of  Shoeboil 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  shoeboil, 
about  a  small  handful  in  size,  on  a  horse, 
can  be  cured  or  prevented,  or  both?  I 
have  one  on  a  good  horse,  recently  pur¬ 
chased,  that  has  been  discharging  and  is 
now,  that  I  would  like  to  cure.  I  have 
heard  that  a  2x4  nailed  crosswise  in  the 
stable  on  the  floor  would  prevent  the 
shoe  coming  in  contact  with  the  leg 

New  York. 

M  hen  a  shoeboil  ha: 
as  in  the  case  desc.“__ 
have  formed  around  a 
which  pus  discharges, 
treatment  is  to  dissect  out  the 
then  treat 


1  tie  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  TV.  W  K  J  M  A  N,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hunnnrlsiown.  t  a. 


“AS  Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.C. 

910  c-neh.  prepaid,  Geo.  F.  Grlttle. 


Grand  Champion 
bloodlines.  Pigs, 

.  SewvlUe,  Pa. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Sired  by  prize  winners.  Prices  so  they  should  pay 

out  first  season.  JNO  F.  STOLLER  S  SON.  Gallon  Ohio 


OF'  lg  Big.  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Choice  pigs. 

•B»  V/«  ^  $18.  Readv  May  1st.  Order  now. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  U.  Hill,  Seneca  Fall*,  N.Y 


Beechford  Farms  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  with  A.  R.  breeding. 
Puces  reasonable.  Herd  under  Federal  supervision 

Mount  Trempsr  Ulster  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale- VEu.'-?rd  Black  Percheron  Stallion  Coli 

sound,  heavy  bone,  bred  right  and  will  work  in  a 
team  as  quiet  as  a  gelding.  Very  cheap.  8300. 
P.  M.  CHAPPEL  807  Frusl  Aye..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  8  weeks  old, 
35.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Pushorc,  Pa. 


W.  S.  C. 

become  chronic, 
eribed,  ami  fibroid  walls 
secreting  sac  from 
thp  only  successful 
mass  and 

:xs  a  common  wound.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  not  formidable,  although  bleed¬ 
ing  may  bo  troublesome  until  stopped.  If 
a  veterinarian  can  be  employed  he  will 
dissect  out  the  fibroid  parts  and  suture 
the  skin  so  that  healing  may  take  place 
practically  by  primary  or  lirsr  intention. 
Local  anaesthetics  are  injected  to  make 
the  operation  as  painless  as  possible.  A 
rough  and  ready  way  of  operating  is  to 
noose  the  neck  of  the  shoeboil  with  piano 
wire,  pull  the  nose  as  tight  as  possible, 
to  make  the  neck  of  the  tumor  small: 
then  the  mass  is  cut  off  by  means  of  a 
cherry  red-hot.  hatchet-shaped  firing  iron. 
This,  too,  should  be  done  under  the  effects 
of  an  anaesthetic.  The  somewhat  large 
liar  wound  caused  by  the  operation  will 
heal  very  fast  anil  completely  if  wetted 
several  times  daily  with  "white  lotion," 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  load, 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one 
pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle  “poi¬ 
son"  and  shake  it  well  before  use.  Do 
not  remove  the  scab  it  forms.  The  exact 
cause  of  shoeboil  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  common  impression  is  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  heels  of  the  shoe  when  the 
horse  is  lying  upon  his  chest.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  possible  for  the  heels  to  cut  or 
bruise  the  part,  hut  if  one  watches  an 
affected  horse  it  will  lie  noticed  that  the 
points  of  the  elbows  contact  the  floor  and 
not  the  heels  of  the  shoe.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  bruising  may  be  prevented  by 
spiking  a  scantling  across  the  stall  floor 
at  the  place  where  the  heels  of  the  horse 
come  when  he  is  standing  up.  and  also  by 
buckling  a  wide  padded  roll  around  the 
pastern  of  each  leg.  When  a  shoeboil  is 
seen  to  be  starting  the  best  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  immediately  to  liberate  the 
serum  by  opening  the  sac  on  the  point  of 


Jb-tegistered  DUROCS 

FAMOUS  DEFENDER  STRAIN 
Best  of  Breeding.  Fine  Pigs  of  bosh  Sexes  at  Farm¬ 
ers'  Prices.  Write  VALLEVISTA  FARMS.  Albany  M  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  G  UERNSE  YS  2WE& 

ing,  two  to  seven  months  old  Prices  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  hel  d  So.  10086.  jas  £. «.»  alSttse.  ■  t. 


ShetlandPonies  ”9fit 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


Fritzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  ForSale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  tnos.  old.  Adv  Reg.  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing  through  sires  and  dams. 

WM.  F.  FiiETZ  -  l  ipersvllle,  Pa. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

The  kind  that  will  top  the  market.  MeCliord-Pathfinder 
strain.  , reeks  old.  3IO  each.  S  weeks  <>14.912  each. 
Lake  View  F'arm,  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Litter  ot  Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies 

Sire.  Imported  Tnr.  well  Luund  Laureate,  Dum.Tide- 
waterLassie  by  Imported  Perbold  Perquisite.  Itondy 
for  delivery  ahont  May  26th ,  Prices  upon  application 

to  J.  W.  HETX01DS.  Tid.w.lsr  Colli*  Konooli,  8*i  M.  a**u*M  Sons,  Va. 


Joe  Orion  2nd.  O-  C.  K.  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 

F  M.  P*Tn*«T0*  l  SOS.  Mtrrifwld,  S.  T. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  ;  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  lOc  for  instructive  list.  Nlshna  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON.  Mgr  ,  8oi  I74S.  Mac#ii  Mu 


?  forTen  Dollars 

Ai.fi.ve.  New  York 


ROBERT  MORRIS 


I)U  ROCS — Registered.  Choice  stock  for  shipment. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  16,  Bradford,  S.  Y. 


Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  HULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding- 

Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


President  Harding's  “LaddieBoy"  is  an  Airedale 

1  have  Nephews  and  Nieces  of  tiiis  great  Dog. 
Attractive  in  The  Home,  L:seftil  on  the  Farm 
Supreme  in  The  Hunting-Field.  Dr.  KNOX.  Danbury.  Ct. 


Spotted  Polands 

your  wants.  6.  Cl.ri>£  THOurSOK.  Cli»mb.T.bnrs,  Penns. 


Entirely  sold  out  of  bred  sows. 

Now  offering  choice 

BIG  TYPE  SENSATION  BOAR  PIGS 

ivady  for  service.  Gabel  Farm*.  A., Mandate,  N.  J. 


OH  SaI.K— Pnrrbrvri  Airedale  Pan-,  $10  each  Males 
all  sold.  fi.  II.  Klrrhhnff,  Ut.  Hnrrliiglnn,  Maas. 


MALE  COON  HOUND  PUPS 

Fine  stock.  FH  each.  J-  L.  Long,  Dayton,  Pa. 


Highly  bred,  splendid  individual.  Good  enongh  to 
head  any  herd.  Price,  S95  F  O,  li.  Registereo. 

A.  M.  HOPPER  -  •  Caldwell.  N.  J. 


le.lljtreed  COLT. IE  PUPS. 

NELSON  BROS. 


The  intelligent  kind. 
Grove  City,  P.* 


pvc  LEST  OF  BREEDING 
E*  *  Vows,  H.  lfeis  and  Calves 

CLOVER  FARM  Monticcno.  H.  Y. 


•  IREDALE  Purs— on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS.  Danielson,  Conn. 


LEON  P.  STRATTON 


ehiraa  Boar  Pigs;  Cnrelated  Pairs  and  Trios, 
o  II II  so  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write  for 

M.  FARNSWORTH,  Cuba,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Jrl EG  1ST E RED  JERSEY  HULL 

dropped  Aug.  28.  1920.  Solid  color  Black  tongue  and 
switch.  W eight,  90U  lbs.  Straight  top  line. 

JOHN  N.  GEORGE  -  iinirsi  Svi.uvan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Child 


A  Chance  to  Bay  PUREBRED  Jersey  Ball 

of  serviceable  age.  from  Register  of  Merit  damand 
of  proven  sire,  at  prices  easily  within  reach  of  the 
business  farmer.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  people  who  would  like  to 
have  M.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 


For  Sale  Regislered  Hampshire  Ram 

Six  Bwes  and  th-ir  iix  Lambs.  W.  «  LANOEt.  Caltagnills.  Pi. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  I 

Grade  T.iggenburg  bucks.  *20. 
S.  J.  SHAUPLES  R.  D.  6 


MILK  GOATS 

i.  1‘urv  Bucks,  *TS. 

Nohsistown.  Pa. 


Her.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mid 
E\>  Ks.  Apply  OPHlIt  KaRM.  Piirrha,*.  N.  V. 


ForSale 


reeding  Ruck.  Two  yexrs.  Saxnen  grade.  Mother 
'imported.  Heavy  milker.  926  MEtE*.  SWnnm.  fa. 


For  Sale-FR  E  S  H  COATS 

$25  mid  up.  Also  Pure  Bred  Nnbinu  Goats. 

J,  CAHMEL  -  Nazareth.  Pa. 


i  fnr  Exhibition  Oanes  in  Black, 
,  lu*  0dlB  Red.  White.  Golden.  Acouti. 
$5  per  pair  Also  Abyssiriixns,  $8  per 

O.  ACKERMAN  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


Iirnr  rnnno  of  bost  breeding.  Price 
U  U  U  k  L.  I  I  U  I  |  \  doesn't  mean  imicb  unless 
ILIILI  u  1 1  U  0  you  see  the  iudivid’inls, 
Conte  and  go  through  our 

barn.  HALCYON  HILLS  FARM.  Route 4.  EAST  ANDOVER,  N  H 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zeaiunds  and  Unfits  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
hreeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

THEO  S  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Belgian  HARES 

E.  A.  HOLDER 


Enough  said  Write 
for  five  ratal,, g. 

Sellersville,  Pa. 


Young  Reds  and  Greys. 

ROSS  BROWN  McKaiX,  Alabama 


Foxes  Wanted 


62' 


How  to  make  a  profit 
under  present  A 
dairy  conditions  m 


THROWS 

AND 

BLOWS 


HAP  KC 


Let  8  Cows  Produce 
What  10  Did  Before 


(WtOUnfocwi 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Economy 

Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
comes  back  many  times  during  its 
long  life.  You  can  get  at  silage 
easier,  put  it  on  the  stable  level 
with  least  effort,  and  make  all  ad* 
justments  in  perfect  safety. 

The  reason — its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 
This  is  why  successful  dairymen 
praise  it,  and  buy  it  a  second  and 
third  time. 

With  prices  at  1917  levels  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders, 
the  Unadilla  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  silo  to  be  found. 

WriYo  for  particular a  and  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box^»  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or 
Dea  Moines,  la. 


State 


It  Pays  to  Keep  Books 
on  the  Farm 

IT  takes  close  figuring  to  make 
money  on  the  farm  these  days. 
The  farmer  must  know  where  the 
money  goes  and  what  it  brings.  To 


UV  V*  w  W  —  —  - 

ily,  must  keep  accounts.  This  is 

easily  done  with  the  Farmers'  Record  and 
Account  Book.  The  rt-curda  are  so  arranged 
that  you  can  tell  junt  how  much  it  costs  you 
to  produce  the  different  crops,  milk.  eggs, 
etc.,  also  how  much  you  get  for  them.  The 
inventories  for  farm  and  household  goods  en¬ 
able  you  to  cee  just  how  yon  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  figure  accurately  the  profit  and 
loss.  Beside*,  there  are  pages  devoted  to 
tractor  and  auto  wisdom,  breeding  tables, 
seed  testing  and  other  useful  information. 

The  Powerful 

Ensilage  Cutter 


An  expert  recently  said,  “Present  conditions  need 
not  mean  a  loss  of  dairy  profits.  My  theory  is 
that  8  properly  fed  cows  are  better  than  10  improperly 
fed.  I  say,  cull  out  the  2  poorest  producers  and  feed 
the  remaining  8  cows  a  high  quality  prepared  ration 
such  as  LARRO.  You’ll  save  hay,  silage,  labor  and 
trouble.  The  saving  will  turn  your  loss  into  a  nice  profit.” 

The  Ready 

_ garret  Ration  for 

Dairy  Cows 

The  famous  LARRO  blend  of  certified  ingredients  is  the  result  of 
years  of  research  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  testing.  It  is 
succulent,  palatable,  easily  digestible  and  highly  nourishing.  It 
increases  milk  yields  and  keeps  cows  in  fine  condition.  Why  waste 
time  with  inefficient  home  mixtures,  which  fail  because  you  lack 
facilities,  lack  time  and  help,  lack  a  tried  and  proved  formula. 
You  can  prove  LARRO  at  our  risk.  Just  test  two  bags  on  our 
trial  offer.  We  guarantee  more  milk  or  your  money  back.  Ask 
your  LARRO  dealer  or  write  us  for  details, 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  ,2294  Ltmm  BU|.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No  Filler- 
no  off-grade 
ingredients 

Every  bag  of  LARRO 
contains  the  same  high 
quality  of  ingredients— 
and  is  of  the  same  high 
feeding  value.  LARRO 
highquality  is  never 
changed.  It  never  did.  it 
does  not  now,  and  never 
will  contain  materials  of 
low  feeding  value.  It  is 
always  the  same — yester¬ 
day-today,  tomorrow. 


MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over 
a  Reid  Cooler  Is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Reid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  By 
far  the  best  cooler ; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
We  have  added  heavy 
pressure  coolers  to  our 
line.  Write  for  prices 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

6900  Hsverford  Ave. 
BoxO  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Sale  of 

SILOS 

We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory.  No  ngetits. 
Prices  run  from  $135.00  up,  depending  on  size. 
Alt  ailoi  In  this  sale  are  highest  grade,  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir.  fully  t* flipped  with  all  onr 
latest  improvements.  Subject  to  Inspection  at 
your  Station.  On  payment  of  small  deposit  we 
will  hold  silo  for  Spring  shipment  if  desired.  It 
shipped  at  once  no  cash  in  advance.  Ton  can 
save  money  hy  getting  your  order  in  now  before 
these  are  gone.  Ad  v me  size  desired. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 

113  Flood  Building  Meadville,  Panna. 


STAY 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe- 
li ke  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  west  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  CfffkC 
MOUNTAIN  3IU/J 


1  - —  Capacity  175  lbs.  per  hr.  or  12  qts.  in  10  tninuteS.  VOU  TAKE 

1  Ucash  NO  RISK  in  ordering  right  from  this  ad.  We  Guarantee  you'll  he 
w,  ..  .,  .  .  delighted  to  own  this  separator;  if  not,  send  it  back  and  we  will  refund 

wniie  fnfly  last  every  punny  you  have  paid  including  freight. 

Skims  to  Last  I-  I OO  ol  1  %.  Few  discs  and  howl  parts.  E«y  to  Clean. 
Improved  driving  mechanism.  Lloltl  to  Operate.  Self  balancing  bowl. 
10 very  Vega  is  tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Wrlto  Today— or 
Send  Only 

$050  with  order— then  $2.00  a  month  for  1 0  months. 


Vega”  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Lightest,  Strongest,  Easiest-  Operated 


ER 


Caring  for  Bottle-fed  Lamb 

Will  you  recommend  the  proper  method 
of  caring  for  a  young  lamb  that  has  to 
be  fed  by  giving  milk  from  bottle?  I 
have  tried  without  success  to  feed  young 
lambs  different  times,  and  as  we  have  a 
Hock  of  sheep  want  to  learn,  so  I  can 
give  proper  care  when  one  lias  to  be  fed. 
Tell  me  amount  of  milk  at  a  feeding,  and 
whether  diluted  with  water.  I  use  one 
tablespoon  water,  one  of  milk,  warmed 
it  and  put  two  of  each  in  bottle.  Lamb 
got  about  one  ounce,  I  should  think. 
IIow  ofteu  to  feed?  Is  feeding  necessary 
after  midnight?  I  wish  to  know  times 
to  feed.  MRS.  w.  M.  N. 

Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  use  diluting  milk  for  a 
lamb,  any  time  during  its  life.  After  it 
is  a  few  days  old  it  will  take  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  several  times  a  day,  and  Inter 
half  a  pint.  It  is  better  not  to  let  it  get 
it  too  fast,  since  it  may  interfere  with 
its  digestion,  but  after  it  is  a  month  old 
it  can  take  all  it  will  hold.  Before  it  is 
a  week  old  it  ran  go  to  morning  from 
bedtime.  It  ran  be  fed  to  weaning  time, 
about  three  months,  with  a  nipple  oil  a 
bottle,  or  by  patience  can  be  learned  to 
drink  out  of  a  pan  fastened  on  a  box.  In 
three  weeks  it  will  begin  to  pick  some 
bran  or  ground  grain,  and  eat- plenty  after 
a  while,  and  it  will  welcome  cabbage  or 
lettuce  leaves.  If  there  are  children  to 
feed  it,  never  mind  the  cost  of  its  bring¬ 
ing  up,  but  if  the  housewife  must  do  it, 
she  will  find  it  worth  about  a  dollar  a 
pound.  w.  w.  B. 
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Postomce 


FRICK 

Tractor 


Always  Dependable 
Is  Well  Suited  For  Farm  Work 


Also  manufacturer*  of  Threshers,  Steam 
Traction  and  Portable  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 


FRICK  COMPANY 


345  W.  Main  St.  -  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

i|HiniiinMnmniimMmnni>iniMMH|HUUIUiunniMi 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  51.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 


HAS 


i  O  high  guide  and  traction  wheels, 
1  ^  approximately  I  .‘its  in.  clear- 
ance  under  axles  and  drawbar: 
wide  tread  long  wheel  base  and  low 
center  of  gravity; 

spacious  platform,  adjustable  bitch; 
accessibility  to  all  working  parts. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DEPT.m98  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


well  protected  from  weather  con¬ 
ditions;  of  strong  construction  and 
guaranteed. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price. 


Breaking  the  Barking  Puppy 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  a 
young  dog  from  barking  at  people  who 
go  by  quietly?  It  is  a  bad  habit  some 
puppies  have.  o.  e.  k. 

Barking  at  passersby  is  a  bad  puppy 
habit,  and  one  which  it  is  hard  to  break 
if  long  established.  The  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  young  offender  barks 
without  really  knowing  why.  and  of 
course  docs  not  know  why  he  is  punished 
when  he  is  tvhipped  for  barking.  It  is 
useless  to  punish  a  dog  unless  he  can  be 
made  to  connect  the  punishment  with 
some  wrong  deed.  Scientists  say  a  dog 
can’t  think,  but  at  any  rate,  he  can  put 
one  and  one  together,  and  this  amounts 
to  about  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run. 
The  owner  of  a  barking  puppy  need  not 
despair,  however,  as  often  this  habit  is 
outgrown  as  the  little  follow  grows  older 
and  more  sensible. 

Puppies  bark  for  either  of  two  main 
reasons:  They  may  lie  afraid  or  they 
may  be  nervous.  If  afraid,  they  cringe 
on  the  doorstep  or  dive  under  the  hack 
porch  on  the  slightest  provocation,  mid 
hark  as  they  hide  or  cower  under  cover. 
Kindness  will  do  a  lot  to  overcome  bark¬ 
ing  from  this  cause,  The  writer  recalls 
a  case  where  an  expensive  Irish  setter 
puppy  showed  every  symptom  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  hopeless  coward,  and  his  bark¬ 
ing  at  every  stranger  who  passed  by  was 
more  than  a  nuisance.  His  owner  was 
about  to  give  up  when  a  dog  lover  volun¬ 
teered  his  services.  He  based  his  treat¬ 
ment  on  kindness.  Passing  the  house 
several  times  a  day,  he  turned  in  at  the 
gate  and  went  to  the  dog  house  where 
the  barking  puppy  sought  cover  at  his 
approach.  The  puppy  was  not  hauled 
out  and  beaten :  he  was  petted  and 
spoken  to  in  a  kindly  tone.  The  third 
day  he  did  not  hide,  though  he  did  hark 
and  run  to  his  kennel.  He  received  a  bit 
of  meat  for  his  progress.  By  the  end  of 
one  week  the  little  fellow  no  longer  tucked 
his  tail  between  his  legs  and  ran  barking 
at  sight  of  a  stranger:  in  fact,  he  learned 
to  run  and  meet  those  he  knew  and  recog¬ 
nized,  and  his  barking  was  in  play  only, 
the  inoffensive  “puppy  talk”  which  no 
dog  lover  minds.  So  far  as  our  exper¬ 
ience  goes  we  have  never  seen  a  puppy 
which  harked  because  it  was  afraid  that 
did  not  respond  promptly  to  the  kindness 
and  patience  remedy. 

Nervousness  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  The  nervous  puppy  may  be  temper¬ 
amentally  nervous  or  he  may  be  sick. 
There  is  little  to  be  done  for  the  nervous 
barker,  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
nervous  puppy  grows  up  to  be  a  nervous, 
cross  or  undependable  dog  we  conclude 
that  it  is  host  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
No  use  raising  a  dog  that  cannot  he  de¬ 
pended  upon.  If  nervousness  results 
from  sickness,  however,  that  is  a  far 
different  story.  Distemper  may  leave  a 
puppy  in  this  condition,  and  should  be 
remedied  by  exercise,  good  feed  once  a 
day,  and  not  oftoner,  and  an  outdoor 
kennel.  The  pampered,  over-fed  puppy 
kept  in  the  house  will  never  amount  to 
much.  'Worms  tell  of  a  milk-fed  puppy 
in  his  bunched  back,  scrubby  coat  and  pot 
belly.  His  nerves  also  suffer,  but  only 
the  dog  expert  recognizes  the  symptoms. 
We  have  known  a  number  of  barking 
puppies  which  got  over  the  habit  when  a 
good  worm  remedy  was  used. 

In  trying  to  break  the  harking  puppy 
find  out  the  real  reason  for  Ills  barking, 
then  treat  him  accordingly.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  mention  that  all  the 
licking  in  the  world  would  not  break  the 
wormy  puppy  of  the  habit,  whereas  worm 
medicine  will  make  him  into  a  new  dog 
in  a  week  or  two.  Be  sure  you  know 
where  the  trouble  is  first,  then  treat  it 
with  kindness,  patience,  medicine  or  the 
dog  whip,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wisconsin.  joe  Alexander. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LOWER  COSTS  TEND  TO  BALANCE  LOW 
PRICES  OF  WIIAT  TIIE  FARMER  SELLS — 
OUTLOOK  FOR  PLENTY  OF  TRUCK  AND 
FRUIT  —  ONIONS  AND  APPLES  ENDING 
niGU — POTATO  MARKET  UNSETTLED. 

The  active  Spring  season  opened  with 
the  outlook  for  the.  farming  interests 
rather  mixed,  but  on  the  whole  not  at 
all  gloomy.  The  West  and  South,  which 
have  felt  the  worst  of  the  1020-21  slump 
in  farm  products,  now  seem  fully  as  well 
off  .as  the  East,  owing  to  the  rise  in 
grain,  live  stock  and  cotton  and  the 
downward  trend  of  cost  of  machinery, 
fertilizer  and  farm  labor.  There  is  more 
buying  of  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer, 
hut  help  is  taken  on  rather  sparingly, 
and  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  hands  in 
some  sections.  Very  likely  the  present 
season  will  prove  to  have  been  a  favor¬ 
able  time  to  make  farm  improvements 
requiring  common  labor.  As  soon  as  the 
manufacturing  industries  have  fully  re¬ 
covered  usual  activity  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  obtain  good  surplus  help  ou  the 
farm. 

COST  AND  PRICES 

Eastern  farmers  share  the  benefit  of 
declines  in  supplies,  but  the  rise  in  grain 
which  helps  the  West  has  also  put  up 
the  price  of  millfeeds  in  the  great  dairy 
sections  of  the  North  and  Northeast, 
while  milk,  as  well  as  most  other  pro¬ 
ducts  which  the  fanner  sells  at  this  time 
of^  the  year,  have  been  going  down  in 
price.  The  price  of  milk  in  leading  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  has  declined  fully  oue- 
third  since  the  boom  period  of  1910-1920. 
Values  of  milk  cows  have  dropped  about 
as  much,  but  are  still  twice  as  high  as 
in  1909.  Quantity  of  milk  produced  has 
been  kept  up,  aided  by  lower  priced  feeds 
and  the  return  of  some  tillage  land  to 
pasturage. 

Early  reports  show  that  many  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  thinking  of 
raising  more  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
cotton  weevil  in  the  South  and  cheap 
grain  and  live  stock  in  the  West  have 
helped  this  tendency.  The  production  of 
a  double  crop  of  strawberries  or  tomatoes 
may  sell  fairly  well,  but  what  will  the 
market  do  with  a  full  crop  from  50.000 
acres  of  Georgia  watermelons? 

ONIONS  POPULAR 

Northern  farmers  seem  inclined  to  put 
in  a  large  crop  of  onions  and  potatoes. 
4Ieavy  increase  in  onion  production  would 
not  be  desirable,  because  the  public  will 
use  only  about  so  many.  The  past  sea¬ 
son.  with  prices  often  10  times  as  high, 
there  were  over  two-thirds  as  many 
onions  shipped  as  the  season  before  with 
its  heavy  crop.  The  top  prices  in  large 
lots  reached  $15.50  to  $16  per  100  lbs. 
in  March  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
markets.  The  price  a  year  ago  was  near 
the  50c  without  the  $15,  but  the  average 
city  family  seems  to  have  used  its  pound 
or  two  of  onions  nearly  as  often  as  usual. 

Potato  consumption  is  rather  more 
variable,  according  to  prices,  but  this 
country  will  not  use  at  a  fair  price  much 
over  four  bushels  each  person.  The  crop 
of  Maine,  whioh  astonished  the  country 
the  past  season,  may  be  even  larger  in 
acreage  this  year,  but  such  another  favor¬ 
able  season  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
The  potato  price  level  in  Chicago  is 
about  midway  betweeu  highest  prices 
this  year  and  the  prices  a  year  ago.  Most 
States,  except  Maine,  arc  decreasing 
shipments,  but  there  are  potatoes  enough 
and  the  new  crop  is  beginning  in  a  small 
way. 

LOOKS  LIKE  FRUIT  YEAR 
The  fruit  outlook  is  good  almost  every¬ 
where  so  far.  Georgia  peaches  will  start 
for  market  before  many  weeks,  and  there 
will  he  more  of  them  from  the  upper 
South  this  season.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  plenty  of  apples  in  the 
East  this  year.  There  is  always  a  chance 
of  unfavorable  Aventher  in  May.  but  all 
present  sigus  point  to  a  big  fruit  year. 
What  is  left  of  the  apple  and  orange  crop 
is  selling  at  a  high  price.  Even  the  Ben 
Davis  and  Russets  from  common  storage 
are  bringing  $5  per  barrel  or  a  little 
more,  and  choice  standard  varieties  sell 
$7  to  $10  for  best  grades.  G.  B.  F. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CTTY-EXD1COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  15c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c:  neck 
cuts,  lh..  Sc;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  20  to  25c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  salt  pork.  lb..  20c; 
sausage,  lb..  20c;  sliced  ham.  lb-,  20  to 
25c:  Dold  bacon.  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops, 
lh..  24c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  22c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets.  lb.,  25c:  veal  loaf,  lb.,  20c;  rabbits, 
live,  lb..  20c;  dressed.  20c. 

live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lh.,  22c; 
fowls,  lb..  22c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese 
and  (lucks,  lb.,  22c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  40c ; 
fowls,  lh..  40c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  26c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  28c:  brown.  28e ; 
duck  eggs.  38e:  milk.  qt„  9c;  buttermilk 
and  skimmilk.  qt.,  5c:  cream,  qt.,  75c; 
cheese,  cream.  20c  •  skim.  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb..  10c:  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c; 
creamery  butter,  faucy  prints,  44c;  best 
dairy.  1I>..  44c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lh..  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf.  5c;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50;  maple  , 
sug*»r,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  clover  honey,  card. 


Apples.  bu..  $2.40;  beans,  qt.,  10c;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lh.,  4c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50; 
horseradish,  10c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  15c; 
green,  bunch,  1.0c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.20; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35;  radishes,  bunch.  5c; 
spinach.  15c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.- — Gluten,  $2;  bran, 
$1.85;  wheat  feed,  $1.90;  middlings, 
$1.95  ;  cornmeal,  $1.50 ;  whole  corn.  $1.50 ; 
hominy,  $1.60;  cracked  corn.  $1.55;  mo¬ 
lasses  feed.  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.50; 
oilmeal,  $2.90;  ground  oats.  $1.75. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lh.,  14  to  15c;  heavy,  lh.,  11  to 
12c;  lambs,  Spring,  lb..  30  to  50e;  beef, 
lh..  7  to  8c;  veal.  lb..  12  to  12c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  32  to 
35c ;_  chickens,  20  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  30 
to  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40c ; 
chickens,  lh..  30  to  53c;  fowls,  lh.,  50c;- 
geese,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs.  27  to  30c; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  beans,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.75;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu,, 
80c  to_$1.25;  cabbage,  lb..  2c;  cowslips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  endive,  doz.  heads,  75c; 
garlic,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  honey,  pt„  30  to 
35c;  kohl-rabbi,  doz..  60c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $2.40;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  onions,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4.75 ;  green, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  §1 
to  $125:  potatoes,  bu..  40c  to  $1.10;  per 
peck.  40c;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c;  tui-nips, 
bu..  35  to  50c. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton.  $21  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$17  to  $19;  No.  3.  $16;  Timothy,  $19 
to  $22;  straw,  rye,  ton.  $11  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  16c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14 
to  16c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb., 
16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc; 
Springers,  lb..  26  to  28c- ;  fowls,  lb..  28  to 
30c ;  old'  roosters,  lb..  18  to  20c ;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  50  to  60c;  ducks,  lb..  30  to 
32c ;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c :  turkeys,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Eggs.  28c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb., 
38  to  40c. 

Apples,  bid.,  8py.  King  and  Greening. 
$8  to  $10 ;  Baldwin.  $6  to  $8 ;  apples, 
per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Asparagus,  shipped,  doz.  bunches.  $6.50 
to  $8.50;  beets,  new,  doz.  bunches.  $1.75; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  90e 
to  $1.10:  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  GO  to  75c- 
head  lettuce,  per  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1,75; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.10;  parsnips,  bn..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bunches,  $1.20  to  $1.25  ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c- :  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to 
55c :  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  60c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  handpicked,  red 
marrow.  $7  50:  white  marrow.  $5.50; 
red  kidney.  $7.50:  white  kidney.  $8;  pea, 
$5.50;  yellow  eye,  $6;  Imperial.  $6. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
COAVS  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
hulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  lamb,  each.  $1  to  $1  50;  calf. 
No.  1.  12e;  No.  2,  7c;  wool,  fleece,  lh..  22 
to  25c ;  unwashed,  medium,  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  bu  .  $1.23  to  $1.25:  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c ;  oats,  bu.,  49  to 
49% c ;  rye.  $1.05  to  $1.10. 

Hay — Timothy,  ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  straAv, 
ton.  $14  to  $18. 

Seeds — Glover,  large,  bu..  $16.50  to 
$17.50;  medium,  bu..  $16  to  $17:  Tim¬ 
othy.  $4.75  to  $5;  Alsike.  bu..  $13  to  $14; 
Alfalfa.  $13.50  to  $14.50. 


$15 ;  Sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  weak,  poor  quality; 
Louisiana.  24-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  pts., 
$3  to  $3.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $10 : 
'narrow.  87.50  to_  $8 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.  Onions,  firm :  homegrown, 
yellow,  bu..  $7  to  $8;  Texas  crate,  $3.50 
to  $5.50;  sets,  homegrown,  bu.,  $8  to  815; 
Western.  $3  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  crate,  $5 
to  $7  ;  beans,  wa x  and  green,  hamper,  $3  to 
$o;  beets,  new.  In.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  90c;  cabbage,  ton,  $16  to 
$10;  new,  hamper,  $1  to  81.50;  carrots, 
olil,  bu.,_  $1 .50  to  $2;  new*  <lr\z,  bunches, 
o0  to  75c;  cauliflower.  California,  crate. 
•$1*25  to  $2;  c-elery,  Florida,  crate.  $3.75 
1°,  >4-^:  numbers,  Florida,  hamper, 
$4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  California  Iceberg, 
crate.  $2.oO  to  $3.50 ;  onion  sprouts,  doz. 
bG'H’hes.  12  t<)  15e;  parsley,  doz.  hum-lies, 
80c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  box.  $3.50  to  $5  ;  peas, 
hamper,  V^.75  to  *,  radishes,  d^z 
bunches.  35  to  45c;  spinach.  Texas,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  shallots,  doz.  bunches.  60  to 
75c tomatoes.  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  $5; 
turnips,  1’lorida,  crate.  $3  to  85;  turnips, 
white  and  yelloAv,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  white  comb.  Ih..  22  to  24c  :  dark. 

Lie.  Maple  products:  Sugar,  lb., 
12  to  20c :  syrup,  gal..  $1,50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady :  Timothy,  ton.  $18  to  $21  • 
clover,  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  straw,  oats  arid 
wheat.  $17  to  $18;  rye.  $18  to  $19 
U  heat  bran,  ton,  car  lot,  $27;  middlings, 
-8' <4.50 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$0.8  25 ;  oilmeal,  $51;  hominy.  $25.25; 
g  uten,  $36.50;  oat  feed.  $10.50;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $29.50.  j.  w.  c. 


EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey  .38 

Medium  to  good..  .33 

Mixed  col’s,  n’by,  best  .31 

Medium  to  good.  .  .24 

Gathered,  best . 30 

Medium  to  good . .  .24 

Duck  eggs . 30 

Goose  eggs . 60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best . 28 

Fair  to  good . 25 

Broilers  . . 40 

Roosters . 16 

Ducks  . 20 

Geese  . 18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 49 

Common  to  good . .  .42 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  .40 

Fair  to  good . 30 

Fowls  . . 25 

Roosters . 20 

Ducks  .  .25 

Geese  . 15 

Squabs,  doz .  4.00 


Capons,  best  . 

Medium  to  good. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  7.75  0 

Bulls  .  4.00  0 

Cows  .  1.50  0 

Calves,  pr’e  v’l,  cwt.  10.00  0 

Culls  .  6.00  0 

Hogs  .  10.00  0 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5.00  0 

Lambs  .  10.00  @ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best . 14  @ 

Common  to  good..  .09  0 

Hothouse  lambs,  each  6.00  @ 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . .  .  6.75  @ 

Medium  .  7.00  0 

Pea  .  6.75  (S 

Red  kidney .  7.75  0 

White  kidney .  9.25  0 

Yellow  eye  .  6.50  0 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  4.50  0 

Ben  Davis  .  4.50  0 

Spy  .  5.00  0 

Ilubbardston  _  4.00  0 

Western,  box  ....  2.00  0 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00  0 

Strawberries,  qt . 10  @ 

Vegetables 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s.  3.00  0 

Beets,  bu .  1.50  0 

Carrots,  100  lbs. . . .  2.00  0 

Chicory,  bbl .  3.00  0 

Cabbage,  bu .  1.25  0 

Cauliflower,  crate. . .  2.25  0 

Eggplant,  bu . 75  0 

Kale,  bbl . 50  0 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.50  0 

Onious,  bu .  1.50  0 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50  0' 

Radishes,  %-bbl.  bkt.  1.00  0 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50  (S 

Squash,  bu .  1.50  0 

String  beans,  bu . 75  0 

Tomatoes,  G-hkt.  c’re  1.25  (ffi 

Watercress.  100  b’s.  2.00  @ 

potatoes 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs.  4.00  0 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  3.25  0 

State,  ISO  lbs .  4.00  0 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25  0 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00  (S 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu..  2.75  0 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1  29.00  '  (q) 

No.  2  .  27.00  0 

No.  3  .  24.00  0 

Shipping  .  21.00  0 

Clover  mixed  ....  22.00  0 

Straw,  rye  .  32.00  0 

Oat  and  wheat. . .  16.00  0 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  is  advancing  at  a  good  rate 
and  most  produce  is  cheap.  Butter  and 
eggs  lead  in  Ioav  prices,  but  apples  arc 
still  high,  with  onions  out  of  sight. 

BUTTER — C  IT  ELSE — EOGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery.  35  to  41c; 
dairy,  30  to  36c:  crocks.  30  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  26c.  Cheese,  unsettled ; 
daisies,  old  and  new.  20  to  25c :  flats,  21 
to  25c:  longhorns,  23  to  24c;  Swiss, 
35  to  60c.  Eggs,  firm :  hennery,  27  to 
30c;  State  and  Western,  candled,  26 
to  27e. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  45  to 
53c  :  fowl.  22  to  34c;  capons.  38  to  44c; 
broilers,  35  to  42c;  chickens.  26  to  34c; 
old  roosters,  24  to  25c:  ducks,  32  to 
33c ;  geese,  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry, 
easier;  fowl.  28  to  30c;  chickens.  24  to 
28c;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  34 
to  35c ;  geese.  23  to  2Ge. 

apples — potatoes 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  varieties, 
bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  fair  to  good.  $2  to  $2.50 : 
common.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  steady; 
homegrown,  bu..  65c  to  $1.15;  Florida, 
bbl.,  $8  to  $10.50;  Rormuda,  bbl..  $12  to 


APPLES 

Baldwin  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.75 ;  Spy,  $4  to 

P’c.B-o  Davis’  to  $6;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $4,r>0. 

Beans 

P*13-  100  lbs.,  $6.  i  o  to  $7.35;  red  kid¬ 
ney^  $7.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $8  to 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  39  to  39%c :  good  to 
choice,  33  to  37c.  Dairy,  25  to  35c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  hennery.  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  30c;  common  to  good.  24 
to  27c. 

mill  peed 

Spring  bran.  $32  to  $32.50;  middlings. 
no7  t0  dog.  $39 ;  mixed  feed. 

$34  to  $36:  gluten  feed,  $30.80;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50  to  $55  ;  linseed  meal,  $58. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  834  •  No 
2  829  to  $30;  No.  3.  $26  to  $27;  clover; 
$26  to  $30.  Straw — Rye,  $37  to  $38; 
oat,  $20  to  $21.  ’ 

Potatoes 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.30; 
Green  Mountain.  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25. 

dressed  Poultry 

Native  roasters,  34  to  ,35c :  fowls,  30  to 
32c;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  doz..  $7 
to  $9. 

Vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  celery,  bn.  box. 
$3  to  $3.25:  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25  ; 
lettuce,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes,  $2 
to  $3 :  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  50c ;  rutabagas, 
140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bbl..  $1.50 
to  $2. 

FRESH  FISH 

Prices  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock  5  to 
5%e :  cod,  3  to  6c ;  pollock,  3  to  4c ;  eusk. 
2 %  to  3c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  20.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  I.oague  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  April  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone.  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  Class  1A  (bot¬ 
tled!.  and  $1.7.:>  for  Class  IB  (hulk  milk 
to  he  sold  dipped  or  from  which  the 
cream  is  to  he  removed  and  the  skim-milk 
sold  other  than  to  farmers  in  fluid  bulk 
form).  The  March  price  for  Class  2 
(milk  for  <oft  fancy  cheeses,  cream,  ice 
cream  and  plain  condensed).  $1.50.  The 
pool  jiriee  for  March  was  $1.65;  deduc¬ 
tions  5c  for  expenses  and  20c  certificate 
of  indebtedness  ;  check  to  producers  $1.40. 

Butter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .40  0  .40% 

Good  to  choice. . .  .37  0  .39 

Lower  grades . 32  0  .34 

City  made . 22  0  .27 

Dairy,  best  .......  .38  0  .39 

Common  to  good.  .30  0  .33 

Packing  stock . 18  @  .23 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  held.  Fey  .24  0  .24% 

Average  run . 22%  0  .23% 

New.  fancy . 17%  @  .18  “ 

New.  average  run..  .17 


.51 

.47 

.43 

.39 

.31 

.25 

.35 

.18 

10.00 

.48 

.45 

8.25 
6.00 
5.60 

12.00 

7.00 

11.25 

6.00 

12.00 

.15 

.13 

11.00 

7.00 

7.25 
7.25 
8.35 

10225 

7.25 

8.00 

6.50 

11.00 

7.00 

4.00 

8.00 

.30 


0.  4.25 
0  3.50 
(S  4.25 
0  7.25 

0  10.00 
@  3.25 


27.00 

24.00 

21.00 

22.00 

32.00 

16.00 


0  30.00 
0  28.00 
0  26.00 
0  22.00 
0  28.00 
0  34.00 
0  18.00 


GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . $1.57 

No.  1.  Northern .  1.61 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.47 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow . 79 

Oats.  No.  2.  white . 48 

Eye  .  1.16 

Barley  . . 73 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.46  to 

Fair  to  good . .36  to 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

Bottled.  Grade  B . 

Certified  . . 

Hca\ry  cream,  %  pint.... 

Cheese,  lb . 30  to 

Eggs — Best  . 47  to 

Fair  to  good . 30  to 

Fowls  . . 45  to 


Chickens  . 

Lamb  chops  . . 
Potatoes,  lb.  . . 
Apples,  doz.  .  . 
Onions,  lb.  ... 
Lettuce,  head  . 


.45  to 
.50  to 
m  to 
.50  to 
.15  to 
.15  to 


City  Lady  :  “Why  does  that  bull  look 
at  me  like  that?’’  Farmer  Hill;  “I 
suppose  it’s  your  red  hat.”  City  Lady  : 
“Really !  I  kneAv  that  hat  was  out  of 
style,  but  I  never  thought  a  bull  would 
notice  it!” — Credit  Lost. 
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Tbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  29,  1922 


THE 


THE  HENYARD 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 


/ SECRET 

Good  Mash  ** 


llUik 

*  K 


-jYGRADq  ** 

r******* 


is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  HYGRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


ft  *  *««»  nillOI/n  All  our  baby  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggra  of  oar 
A  1#  \  f  LI  Iff  If  W  ovrn  best  selected  prins-wlnning  and  carefully 
I!  r\  ll  1  raised  Stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  than  hatchec- 

w  ie*  selling  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  from  random 

SC  WHITE*  I  EPHORNS  flocks,  hut  the  differem-e  is  made  up  many  times 
•L*  vvriiiD  i wi\no  over  in  the  amount  of  egvea  produced. 

Our  March-April  pullets  averaged  65#>  laying  during  the  months  of  November-Dee  ember. 
From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked  a  large  ninpu  uil  I  Ft  DM  N  V 

number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want  Quality,  write  us.  dUivii  BILL  rAKITl,  Ivaionan,  PI.  I. 


S.C.Whifcl^^korn 


Chicks 

Cornell  Certified  / 


^-Brtdllp  Tod  Standard 
Jfoi  JhwrflbA  Price 


ELMFORD  FARM  > 

vt  Bateoiva  institution 

^Ybt'J  .Vf.';  Male  Aery 

FAIRPORT.  N.Y. 


w  March  25th  — 

"  we  are  sold  out  to 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satis- 
i  faction  our  chicks  , 

k“HOW  MANY  ?  <jN 

>  V  VjT 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


WHICH 

TUESDAY? 


Tom  Barron  S.C.White  Leghorn 

3  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  have  high  egg-production  bred  in 
them  for  a  long  number  of  years, 

RAISED  OX  FREE  RANGE  UNDER  EXPERT  CARE 
$2.00  Each 

Delivery  from  1st  to  nth  of  May 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Write  tor  1022  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  typo  that  Prof.  Harry  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Cohtest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  D.ivlsvilln,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  In  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cut*. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  f?OTl 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

;  Pena  of  2  and  3-year-old  non-setting  ami  large- 
prodneing  HENS.  Mated  to  coekerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor— nil  HOGAN  Tested.  Cai-efully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

IS  EGGS.  93.00  25  CHICKS  ...  37  60 

30  "  ...  5.60  60  "  ...  1350 

SO  “  8.60  100  M  ...  26  00 

100  “  ....  16.00 

Flock  Mallnqa— 91  2  per  1  00  EGGS 
J.  U.  WILSON  -  Methuen.  Maas. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  rnuge,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  Tbe  finest  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  owned. 
Now  hooking  orders  for  baby  chicks,  Feb..  March, 
April.  Mav  delivery.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  hook,  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.  SI.  or  free  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  F.PfiAlt  HKIGGS,  Hex  75,  Plena* 
nnt  Valley,  N.  Y- 


CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breedine  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Easlporl,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


14  Directly  Imported  S.C.W.  Leghorn 

males  head  Jour  b«*t  PURE  BARRON  strain 
mating.  P  e  d  i  gr  •  s  a  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Husky  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  this  and  other 
matings  of  heavy  layers.  Write  for  reduced  prices 
for  May  and  June  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mating  list  free,  r,  t.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Egg®  Then? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
\  *'  With  th»  Lay  Bred  in  Them  " 

3-o^N  Send  for  free  catalog 


“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg”  ^ 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  F<Tf»C 
Send  25c  for  2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

—  Flr«t  Cin*a  Second- Hand 

Egg  UiikeM,  Butter  Tub*. 
Basket*  and  other  fruit  and 
'tyjIJjTjSKY  vegetable  packages.  Ail  our 

l  yffinEreB  ‘  container:;  are  in  as  good  ns 

N.  VtJvjffijl  new  condition  and  ready  for 

instant  use. 

Let  us  auole  you— That 's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johmon  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

{Trickens  Sick  9 

Hens  Not*  Laying  | 

GERM  OZONE  trill  rid  your  chirk  on*  of  roup*  cold*.  Clinker,  nor* 
licad.  chicken  vox,  akin  umorvL'm,  cholera,  luritgogtjuji,  bowel 
trouble  and  auch  nilmont*— and  ksoti  thsm  n^althv.  For  over  30 


GER  M  OZONE  trill  rid  your  chicken*  o< roup*  cold*,  canker,  nor* 
licad.  chiokcn  pot,  akin  dutortium,  cholera,  Inrilgegtjuit  bowel 
trouble  and  auch  ailments— and  keott  them  h^olthv.  F’or  ov»*r  30 
year*  the  dependable  remedy.  Get  Ookmozooo,  also  inwow*  Lea 
FRKE  BOOKLETS,  at  clrtur  or  Wertl  Korea .  If  no  dealer,  order  by 
card.  Postman  will  collect  76c  uua  fi.Crd  elzc3..No  extra  charge. 


CEO.  Ha  LEE  CO„  OspL  F-SO 


Omaha,  Nsb, 


While  Leghorn  Eggs  diarrhea.  15  for  $9  ; 

39  per  100.  Write  for  description  of  strain  and  matings. 
Also  ehix.  OLD  PICMRfl  f  ARM.  26.  Concar.  Jnnclisn,  Man. 


Raku  pkini/s  S.  c-  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Rarred 
oaOY  uillCKS  Rocks  and  Ancouas.  Sena  for  circular 


MS  HER 


Rocks  and  Ancouas.  Send  for  circular 
Milford,  N.  J. 


WINNERS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Youngs-Ferris  strain.  J12  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Route  2-A  Bath.  N.  V. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  J15  per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  $8  per  100. 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  Poimryfarm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  H.V. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  OtMeially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  Tins  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  tn  size,  shape,  type  anil  vigor, 
and  above  all,  in  consistent  heavy  laving  throughout 
the  year.  These  arc  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  these  Certified  and  Ragistered  Breeders.  Pul¬ 
lets  for  1321'.  April  hatched;  C,  10  aud  12  weeks  old. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 

by  introducing  our  great  line  of  males.  They  ore 
bred  from  Certified  heavy  producers  of  large,  chalk 
white  eggs.  .100  Grown  Pullets  for  sole,  now  laying 
or  ready  to  lay.  Come  and  nee  one  of  the  best 
modern  plants,  which  ia  located  on  n  hundred-acre 
fruit  farm.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  No  feneto. 
Free  range. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Brad  for  vigor,  size  aud  large  white  market 
eggs.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SC.  SHOWN  LEGHORNS.  Eggs,  Light,  15—91.15  :  50 — *9.25  ; 

<  loo— 90.  nark,  15—92.50  ;  30— »r  Eng.  W.  Leghorns. 
(288  ped.  males. i  15—  92.50;  50— 30.  F.  P.  Guar.  Hens  and 
pullets.  Egg  bred.  Cut.  free.  VERS  FULTON. Boi 88,  Oallipalii.O. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  itnf  thoroughbreds. 

92.50  por  111,  delivered  I! It  US II  K  SON,  Milton,  Ys-rruont 

£Black  Leghorn  Cliix  of  Quality* 

™direct  from  free  range  stock,  owned  and  bred” 
*»by  us.  Sent  prepaid.  Del  ive  ry  guaranteed. _ 

O Write  today.  PIELL  B  R  OT  HE  R  S.  Pittstowa.  N.  J.« 


Egg-bound  Pullets 

I  have  two  pens  of  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  One  of  two-year-olds  I  nse  as  a 
breeding  pen.  and  another  of  pullets  I 
raised  from  this  pen.  I  am  having  trouble 
with  the  pallets  only,  aud  feed  1>oth  pens 
exactly  alike.  About  two  weeks  ago  1 
found  two  dead  when  I  went  to  feed  them 
in  the  morning.  There  were  no  eggs  in 
any  of  the  nests,  but  the  vent  was  torn 
and  bleeding.  Since  then  I  have  had  six 
more  affected  the  same  way.  I  penned 
two  up  for  observation,  and  kept  food 
from  them  for  two  days,  and  gave  them 
castor  oil.  Both  laid  eggs  on  the  second 
day,  hut  seemed  to  strain  and  bled  pro¬ 
fusely  from  the  vent,  and  seemed  in  such 
pain  that  I  killed  them.  Can  you  sggest 
cause  and  cure?  H.  N.  M. 

Elsmere,  Del. 

These  pullets  wore  probably  suffering 
tfrom  a  condition  known  as  being  egg- 
bound.  Well-fed  pullets  of  tbe  Leghorn 
breed,  at  least,  not  infrequently  exhibit 
the  symptoms  that  you  describe,  acting  as 
though  the  eggs  formed  were  too  large 
for  passage,  and  bringing  about  bleeding 
aud  even  tearing  of  the  vent  and  oviduct 
and  subsequent,  death  of  the  birds.  If 
protrusion  of  the  oviduct  occurs,  as  it 
frequently  does,  the  other  fowls  are  apt 
to  peck  at.  the  protruding  red'  mass  and 
kill  the  sufferer  before  she  is  discovered. 
Quite  possibly,  too,  the  nearly  excluded 
eggs  are  eaten  at  the  same  lime.  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  trouble 
is  not  so  much  due  to  overly  large  eggs 
as  it  is  to  a  preceding  inflammation  of 
the  oviduct  which  dries  up  the  natural 
lubricating  secretions  and  makes  extru¬ 
sion  of  a  large  egg  impossible.  I  have 
found  pullets  dead  upon  the  floor  of  the 
pen  with  the  flesh  eaten  away  by  tbe 
others,  and  two  fully  formed  eggs  lodged 
at  the  end  of  the  oviduct  and  intact. 
Whether  the  effort  to  extrude  largo  eggs 
produces  the  inflammation  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  makes  it  impossibe  to  extrude  large, 
eggs.  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  that 
the  latter  explanation  of  the  trouble  is 
probably  the  true  one.  It  is  quite 
possible,  too.  that  there  is.  in  these  cases, 
some  slight,  malformation  or  contraction 
of  the  oviduct  at,  the  vent  which  permits 
the  descending  egg  to  become  pocketed 
and  even  forced  through  a  ruptured'  ovi¬ 
duct.  wall  into  the  intcrestinal  cavity. 
The  fact  that  this  trouble  occurs  some 
years  and  is  unknown  in  others  makes  it 
seem  quite  possible  that  there  is  some 
specific  cause  for  the  inflammation  that 
we  are  not  aware  of.  Two  years  ago  I 
lost  a  large  number  of  fine  pullets  in  this 
way  soon  after  they  began  to  lay.  They 
were  usually  found  dead  upon  the  floor 
without,  having  previously  given  any  no¬ 
ticed  symptoms  of  their  trouble.  It  may 
he  an  evidence  of  what,  for  lack  of  definite 
knowledge,  we  call  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness,  or  inability  to  stand  the  strain  of 
heavy  feeding  and  early  laying;  but.  if  it 
is,  one  would  expect  to  sec  the  flock  show¬ 
ing  it  year  after  year  rather  than  spas¬ 
modically. 

As  the  trouble  comes  on  without  notice, 
I  can  give  no  suggestions  for  avoiding  it. 
Removing  a  pullet  that  gave  any  evidence 
of  trouble  and  feeding  her  upon  soft,  lax¬ 
ative  food,  would  seem  a  rational  proced¬ 
ure,  and  if  an  impacted  egg  is  found 
within  reach,  it  may  he  possible  to  aid  in 
its  extrusion  by  simple  mechanical  means. 
If,  however,  there  is  some  inflammatory 
trouble  behind  it,  the  relief  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  hut  temporary.  m.  b.  d. 


Chick  Rations;  Ailing  Fowls 

Will  you  give  me  recipe  for  growing 
mash?  What  does  it  consist  of.  and  how 
long  should  I  give  it  to  March-hatched 
Leghorns?  Do  chicks  hatched  in  incubators 
have  lice?  If  so,  what  is  the  host,  remedy 
to  use?  What  causes  excessive  green 
diarrhoea-  in  fowls?  They  stand  with 
tails  down,  refuse  to  eat,  and  die.  Feed 
consists  of  Cornell  mash,  scratch  feed, 
two  parts,  cracked  corn  one,  wheat  and 
one  part  oats;  about  twice  a  week  boiled 
oats  at  noon.  What  will  prevent  fowls 
eating  hay  or  gti'ftM  that  I  put  in  chicken 
houses?  They  clog  up  with  it.  What 
remedy  for  eating  eggs?  j.  r. 

I  know  of  no  better  growing  mash  than 
the  Cornell  laying  mash,  which  you  men- 
!  tion.  Under  three  months  of  age,  20  lbs. 

'  of  wheat  bran  may  be  added  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  this  laying  mash,  and  under  six 
1  weeks  of  age,  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
meat  scrap  and  the  oat  hulls  should  be 
sifted  out.  This  laying  mash  consists  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  beef 
scrap.  Three  pounds-  of  fine  salt  are 
added  to  each  500  lbs.  of  mash.  Incu¬ 
bator-hatched  chicks  may  not  be  lousy 
when  hatched,  hut  few  fail  to  acquire 
these  parasites  after  they  are  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  poultry  quarters.  A  little 
simple  grease  beneath  the  wings  of  small 
chicks  and  some  on  the  top  of  the  head 
will  kill  the  lice  upon  them.  It  won’t 
prevent  other  lice  from  getting  upon  them 
later,  however,  if  the  chicks  are  kept  in 
lousy  quarters  or  with  other  lousy  fowls. 
Some  disease  of  the  digestive  organs 
causes  the  green  diurrluoa.  Remove  such 
fowls  quickly  from  the  flock,  and  clean 
up  quarters  and  utensils.  Eating  hay  or 
straw  is  caused  by  a  depraved  appetite, 
(live  green  stuff,  vegetable  food  and  grit, 
and  for  this  and  for  egg-eating,  give  the 
fowls  range  out  of  doors.  M.  B.  D. 


Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Writ®  for  circular  with  prices  and  offi¬ 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C.  Whit®  Leghorn  end  Rhode  Island  Rod  brooders 
aro  oolectod  for  vigor,  alto  end  typo,  and  or*  tho  rooult  of  10 
roar*’  careful  eoloetton.  Our  pen  of  White  Leghorn®  In  tho 
N.  Y.  State  Laying  Contest,  hold®  4th  place  for  the  lot  year. 
We  have  the  largest  and  boot-equipped  hatching  plant  In  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40,000-egg  capacity.  All  chick®  postpaid  and 
•afe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
prUeSt 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  at  mins.  6.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorntm,  free  range  breeders. 
No  tights  or  fuming  methods  naatJ.  All  chicks 
hatched  in  Improrert  fro»h  air  incubators,  designed 
snd  built  under  my  pcrjonal  suncrvlfdon;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years'  oxpenaneo  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorns.  It  will  pay  you  to  gat  my  rodur.ed  prices 
and  free  circular. 

BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWS  SergeantarlU*,  N.  J. 

ISIS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  93. OO  per  setting 
(15  eggs),  98.00  por  fifty;  916.00  por  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  yoarilngs,  mated  to  certified  males  at  92.00 
per  setting;  97  00  por  hundred;  live  hundred  or  more 
n  ono  shipment  at  96,00  per  hundred. 

RKMEMI1KK  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  to  yearn  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  Wekp  A:  Box,  Proprietors  Batiste,,  Sj>«.  N.  Y. 

DARBY’S! 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  rfAT? 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 

Close  to  the  top  in  thisyear's  Vineland  Laying  contest 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  State  Expert.  The 
selection  was  based  011  exceptional  production 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Genova.  N.  Y. 


WUl.  Ughom  PIIIJ.F.TS 

Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired. 
8-week  old  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM 

Pittsfield  Pure-Bred  o7d  Chicks 

Annual  price  reduction  begins  May  1st.  Five  Pop¬ 
ular  Breeds— Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  S.  W.  Leghorns. 
White  Wyamlottes.  No  money  until  just  before 
shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Main  Streol  -  Hollialan,  Mass. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barvon  strain  Baby  Chicks  at  81  T  .50  per  100  for 
delivery  after  May  8th.  Circular. 

A.  H,  PENNY  .  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON'S  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  BUCK  LEGHORN  ia  the  gieateat  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  ou  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  C.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTS  f OWN,  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big,  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels.  S20  per  11)0  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
J15,  Hntchine  Eggs,  S3  Circular  free. 

RIVFRDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 

||  J  {-*  \T  O  Real  Value.  Large  English- 
JL  v  Cm.  American  While  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  hatchery  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREl  LOCKS  FARMS,  K-f-0.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

Tho  beautiful  biiMlnoA®  b*nt  Wonderful  wlntor  lay 
art.  Hlg  whit*  ogga.  World  Record  layer**  Amerl 
cmi  Eg*  tk>nto®tl  Greatest  winner®  New  York 
Chh'®R".  Hardy,  vlgoroua  money  nutkfra.  block 
Ngg«,  I'nlck®,  Mhlpped  ®*f*1y.  CeDilog  free. 
eVKMLAY  FARM  Box  2S  Portland.  Ind. 

TEN  CENTS  EACH 

for  all  our  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Hatching  Eggs.  All  birds  from  high  trap-nested  stock. 
Heventy-llve  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 

CUNNISCLIFf E  POULTRY  FARM  •  Tenally.  N  J 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  my  pens  which  finished  next  l" 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  linrgon  County  Contest*. 
Write  for  priceR,  stating  quantity  and  date  desired. 
April  chie.kN  all  sold.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
June  deliveries.  J.  \V.  Uottrhor.Mt  Molly,  hi.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers;  make  the 
finest  market  fowl  when  dressed.  For  sturdiest  day-old 
chicks,  25  chicks,  $15 ;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $50. 


Order  Mayand  June  Chicks  Now 
Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


New  Poultry  “Breeds”  Recognized 

The  Allied  Poultry  Show  Secretaries 
of  America,  at  their  meeting  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  April  10,  went  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island 
Whites  and  Rose  Comb  Barred  Rocks, 
and  wish  to  inform  the  secretaries  of  the 
clubs  representing  the  above  breeds  that, 
if  they  will  furnish  them  with  a  certified 
standard  eivned  by  the  club  president  and 
secretary  of  the  breeds  they  represent,'  the 
organization  will  list  them  in  their  shows 
and  have  them  judged  by  standards  they 
submit.  Furthermore,  they  will  have 
them  copyrighted  and  placed  in  their 
book,  “The  Ideal  Chicken,  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Poultry  Breeders  of  America.  The 
Standard  for  Judging.”  Any  other 
specialty  club  wishing  to  he  listed  in  this 
book  may  do  so  by  submitting  their  breed 
standard  as  outlined  above.  Madison 
Square  Garden  show,  P.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary;  Newark.  X.  J..  show.  R.  O. 
Upton,  secretary :  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
show.  If.  W.  Britton,  secretary;  Balti¬ 
more,  Md„  show,  II.  S.  Thompson,  secre¬ 
tary;  Washington,  D.  C.,  show,  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  secretary. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Harry  W.  Britton,  secretary,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 


\  Weaned  Pullets  Ready  J 

3000  12-week  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  $1.25 
1000  10- week  S  C.W.  Leghorns  -  -  $1.00 

Roseraont  highest  quality  Leghorns,  from 
hardy,  pure-bred,  heavy-1  ay  in  e  stock,  now- 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Raise  these 
profitable,  business-like  birds  for  early  fall 
and  winter  layers.  Roseraont,  Leghorns  are 
sturdy,  farm-bred  fowls  that  lay  and  pay,  and 
these  pullets  have  the  right  start.  Birr  act 
promptly — order  now. 

Roiemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4.  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


For  May  and  .1  uue  delivery,  place  you r order 


HOW.  Write  today  for  the  big  catalog- 
full  of  practical,  Interesting,  helpful  facts 
about  chicks  and  bow  thev  arc  produced. 
Illustrates  ami  describes  the  Eleven  Rosemont 
Breeds— explains  the  Roseraont  system  of 
breeding  and  incubation— interesting  pictures 
of  the  wonderful  Roeemont  equipment— tells 
why  Rosemont  Moderate-Price,  Rig-Value 
Chicks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4,  Roiemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Light  Brahmas 


Very  large,  splendidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  big  money  makers.  For 
sturdiest  day-old  Brahmas.  25  chicks,  $12  :  50  chicks,  $21  ; 
100  chicks.  $40.  Goodflox  Chix  »>e  all  free  tanged  on  our 
farms.  Our  breeding  stock  is  all  fully  matured  before  we 
start  using  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  both  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  hut  by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Deliveries  begin  Febtuary  14th.  and  continue 
as  long  as  supply  holds  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or,  to 
avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  Goodflox  Poultry 
Fnrms,  22  Water  Street,  N*w  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ALUMINIZED  METAL  EGG  CRATES 

2  doz . 4i. no  1  doz . 41.5» 

3  dox .  1.35  G  doz .  .  .  1.75 

SPIRAL  CELLULOID  LEG  BANDS 

Size  for  *5  60  100  600 

Baby  Chick  . .  ...  l«c  B«c  50c  43.00 

Leghorns .  3ftc  40c  TOc  8.00 

Rocks .  SOc  45c  80c  8.80 

Send  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 

JOHN  C.  VANDEROEF,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


8-WEEKS  COCKERELS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Protect  Your  Flock 


From  Disease.  Lice  and  Mites 

by  spraying  your  poultry  house  thor¬ 
oughly  with 


I  am  offering  for  sale  at  eiglit  weeks  of 
age  u  limited  number  of  cockerels  hatched 
Match  14.  1922.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  breeding  mules  of  exceptional  value 
at  a  fraction  of  their  cost  next  Fall,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  rearing  them  on 
your  own  place. 

$1.50  each  in  lots  of  5  or  more 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Get  plenty,  so 
as  to  allow  for  accidents,  etc. 

These  are  of  the  same  quality  as  I  am 
keeping  for  use  in  my  breeding'  pens  next 
season  and  arc  of  the  same  high-producing 
slock  a*  my  entries  In  the  Vineland  and 
Bergen  County  Contests.  STANDARD  BRED, 
AMERICAN  STOCK,  with  no  foreign  blood. 

J.  W.  BOTTCHEA  ■  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


PHINOTAS 


which  is  a  powerful  disinfectant, 
cleanser  and  deodorizer.  Equally  good 
for  all  lives! ock.  Can  be  mixed  with 
whitewash  and  will  prevent  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  insects. 

Send  10  cents  lor  a  liberal  sample, 
or  ask  lor  lree  booklet. 

Ask  for  our  liberal  terms  to  local  agents. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  New  York 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 


25—811  i  50-821.50;Vu(?-$40;  500— 8175.  Ege* 
half  price  of  chicks.  Order  direct  or  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  25  percent  deposit  book*  yntir  order.  They 
are  going  fast  at  these  prices.  LOCUST  GROVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  TAROS.  J.  M.  HUGHES.  Owner.  Hamilton  Square.  N  J. 


Hen  with  Indigestion;  Testing  Goose  Eggs 

I  have-  a  lien  that  has  indigestion. 
I  lndd  her  upsidedown  and  watery  and 
yellow  slime  runs  out  of  her  throat  and 
mouth.  T  squeeze  it  out.  and  give  her 
baking  soda  once  a  day.  Her  comb  shows 
a  yellow  color,  and  she  is  not  very  active. 
What  is  a  good  remedy  for  it?  a. o. 

1.  It.  is  unlikely  that  any  remedy  that 
you  can  give  this  hen  will  cure  her.  She 
has  catarrh  of  the  crop,  or  soar  crop,  and 
helping  her  to  get  rirl  of  the  offensive 
contents  of  that  organ  and  then  sweeten¬ 
ing  it  with  a  little  soda  should  make  her 
more  comfortable.  Possibly  confining  her 
by  herself  and  feeding  upon  soft,  easily 
digested’  food  for  a  time  might  enable  her 
to  recover,  bnt  a  sick  hen  is  poor  prop¬ 
erty.  and  you  will  probably  be  money 
ahead  if  you  kill  and  bury  her.  m.  b.  d. 

Brooding  in  Henhouse 

_I  am  building  a  henhouse  16  ft.  long. 
15  ft.  deep,  7’4  ft.  front  and  4 y2  ft.  rear. 
I_an>  thinking  of  getting  about  100  or 
150  day-old  chicks  and  raising  them  with 
a  stove  brooder.  Will  it  do  to  set  it  on 
the  ground,  or  shall  I  put  on  a  board 
floor.  Will  the  building  be  too  largo 
for  a  500-chick  brooder  to  heat,  or  shall 
I  have  to  partition  it?  w.  s. 

If  the  ground  floor  of  your  building  is 
dry,  or  if  you  can  make  it  dry  by  raising 
it  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  by  filling  in  with  stones  cov¬ 
ered  by  dry  earth,  your  brooder  stove 
should  operate  satisfactorily  there.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  have  any  trouble 
keeping  the  chicks  warm  after  the  middle 
of  April  with  a  small  st«.ye  brooder  in 
this  building,  though  it  would  bo  easy  to 
make  n  temporary  burlap  partition  if 
needed  during  a  cold  snap.  The  chicks 
should  be  confined  to  the  space  near  the 
hover  until  they  have  learned  to  go  back 
to  it  when  cold ;  then  the  large  space 
where  it  is  cooler  will  be  an  advantage, 
giving  the  chicks  a  choice  of  temperature 
and  enabling  them  to  become  gradually 
hardened  to  a  temperature  not  much  in 
fluenced  by  artificial  heat.  m.  b  d. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Hutching  eggs  from  pedigreed  stock  Fertility  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  price-list  and  get 

the  BEST,.  CEDAR  6R0VE  FARM.  Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pa. 


CHIXandDUX 


ANY  KIND  ANY  QUANTITY 

TRIM  HAL’S  289-221  West  Main  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


FROM  A  SPECIALTY  BREEDER 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


Tiffany's  Superior 

rf'f'f1  l  Mammoth  Pekin  i 
H  I  I  X-  diant  Rouen 
LiVJ  VJU  l  Indian  Runner  .1 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er*;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  c.  M.  r*St  I  SONS.  ISO  Itlm.r.  «.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  nviry8" 

45  setting  of  15.  SOe  each  In  quantity  .  No  more  eh  ink*. 
Apply  at  onee.  Circular.  F.  D.  BaRSToW,  ChiltanScn.  Vermont 


URGE  BIRDS  — LARGE  EGGS  — LOTS  OF  THEM 

After  twelve  years  experience  with  many  lead¬ 
ing  strain*.  I  am  now  back  to  the  strain  of 
which  I  had  a  few  soon  after  entering  this 
business,  having  found  them  most  satisfactory 
from  all  angles.  Husky,  vigorous  chicks,  by 
prepaid  parcel  poet,  20c  each;  SIS  DO  per  1 00 ; 
$87.50  per  500:  $120  per  100f>.  Live  lielivery 
Guaranteed.  I  SOLICIT  A  TRIAL  ORDER. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


ABDEE’S 

PERFECT 

EKIN 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free. 

PAN  DEE’S  PEXJNS,  blip,  e.T. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca 

BABY  CHICKS 


MUSCOVY  Duck  Eggs 

C.  DRTSDALE  BLACK  -  SOMEI 


hajc^iJg^ggs  PEKIN  pmcklings 

BEAUAHDOT  DUCK  BAUCH,  Sag  Harbor,  lu«  kl.oS.  NY 


Pape  and  Northrop  strain.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  from  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
hens  on  free  rauge.  Nothing  but  Minorcas. 
Now  booking  orders  for  May  28th  and  June 
deliveries.  All  snld  out  on  chicks  for  deliv¬ 
ery  previous  to  May  28tl>.  Hatching  eggs  at 
any  time,  carefully  selected,  highly  vitalized 
and  as  fertile  as  is  possible  to  produce.  Prices 
right  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKE  SIDE  MINORCA  FARM 
R.  X.  SHOEMAKER, 

Bluff  Point,  Yates  County,  New  York 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

nere.  Stock  for  sale.  F..  II.  A.MiKHSH.V  )lo»r*a>t!l«,  Indiana 


WILD  Mallard  DUCK  EGGS 

$3  per  setting.  KILSYTH  FIRM.  Bor  36.  Huntington.  N  Y. 


Well-Bred  from  Record  Layers 

Each  chick  with  ita  Aterlfng.  robust  vitality  la  a  living  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  qu&tity  whatever  breed  you  prefer,  you 

are  certain  to  set  chick*  of  heavy  laying  p*rn*ntair«*  when 
you  order  HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Pnre  While  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $4.  Eggs,  $2  40  a  setting. 
3  settings,  $8.  25  Ttnekiings.  $3.  109  Ducklings,  $34. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C  J.  Y00ER.  Srynisv «Je.  Md. 


Sent  parcel  poat  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  of 
full  count  jeuarenteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles.  CatatoK  and  Price  Lift  Free. 

.  F.  HILLPOT  rntNCMTowV  h.  j 


50c  each,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  hacchlt: • 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early 

George  E.  Howell  Sftttce  Firm  Howells,  N.Y 


■8.  C.  Black  Chicks.  May.SOr  each.  f«S  per  100. 
I.  Hogan  test,  iic  ea.  Mrt.  t.  J.  MERVlUE.tlixs.N  r. 


SC.  Ancon  as.  Ownland  Farm's  “Ultra  qua."  egg-bred 
«  winners.  1st  ekh,  “  The  Ontario, "Uueipb  arm  nthere 
of  quality,  head  special  and  Dock  matings.  Folder. 

ESILE  I.  Wilton,  In  4*7,  Humd.  M.  ».,  S«.  *.  T.  i.trn  Cfuk 


OR  S«I.E— White  China  GEESE  EGGS.  45c  each. 
BHOOKS1DE  POl  LTKY  YARDS  Rte,  New  York 


C.  Mottled  Ancona*.  Baby  chvcKs,  $17 — 101).  E* 
•  $6.50,  1 00.  (5EO.  K  BOWDISH,  EspsRaNCK,  N 


Our  breeding  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  size, 
shape,  type,  vigor  mid  above  ail  in  consistent  heavy 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Each  pen  of  breeders 
headed  by  pedigreed  males,  l'lace  your  order  at 
once  to  secure 

8  to  1 0  Weeks  Old  Pullets  delivery 

Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hardiroont  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


D..44 _ _ _  Cook's  Goldenrod  Strain.  L»y,  win 

DUtterCUDS  *>“»  W-  Stncluaml  eggs  for  sale. 

*  Prices  reasonable”  Send  for  circular. 

C-  SYONEY  COOK,  Jr..  76  Taltnllne  St..  West  .Vwion,  llmt. 


Braeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  gu?»IaI.*  J?no  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  8125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Sil-cer  C  a,  m  pines 

Eggs  from  hen-hatched  fiee  range,  heavy  la>  ing  beauties, 
•S  for  15 .  $14  per  left  MacPHERSON  MUM,  Mlllluruu,,  N.  i. 


BOURBONRIDTUHKEYEGGS 

From  S-yr.-old  hens.  Choice  matings.  Absolutely  {tee 
from  disease.  *6  per  12.  A.  E.  Adams.  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 


Hatching  eggs  from  winuersat  Trenton  and  Newark.  N.J. 
WM.  H.  FEINDT  R.  2  Matawan,  N.  J, 


Not  loo  late  for  MEADOW  BROOK  CHICKS  if  ordered  *1  once 

Our  vigorous  chicks  bred  from  our  heavy  egg 
producing  free-ninge  Hocks  are  sure  to  please 
you.  No  lights  used  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
only.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  prepay 
postage.  Low  prices,  quality  considered. 
WVffe  for  particular! 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
E.  C.  Rocltaidlow  Stockton  New  Jersey 


Mammoth  bronze  turkey  kggs-Toih*. 

ELSIE  HaLLOi'K  -  Washington  Depot.  Cokn. 

Twi  Fine  Young  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens 

Price.  810  each.  H,  W  ANDERSON,  Stcwsrtstawo  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Strong,  free-range  stock.  Winter  Layers.  $3  and  $5  per 

tel  ting  of  15.  $  I  8  per  100.  Mra.  FRANK  E.  MARTIN.  Hatfield.  f ». 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


For  Sale— White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

Mrs.  A.  C-  FISHER  G.  0.  Middled)* 


(ROW*  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Keds,  both  combs .  White 
Wyandotte*.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  (ree 

RIVERO ILE  rOOLTRt  FIRM  Set  IGS  Kvordita,  A  i. 


George  Phillips'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$2U  per  100,  postpaid.  May  3d;  JUS  May  10th; 
lower  later  if  ordered  now.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  From  Block  produced  iu  my  pedigree 
matings  from  a  few  high  layers  with  best  pedi¬ 
grees.  Last  year  my  pen  won  2d  in  n<-w  York 
Stale  contest;  previous  year  2d  through  six 
coldest  months  In  both  Storrs,  Conn.,  mid  Vine 
land,  N.  J..  contests.  Most  my  chicks  last  two 
years  have  gone  to  old  customers.  Send  $2: 
balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven.  Conn. 


CALLDUCKS  E3GGS 

Good  strain,  l  ast  year's  haieii.  99%  J2.50  a  dozen, 
Past  Paid.  WM  CARSTENS  Part  Cfcntsit.  Ohio.  R.  F.  0  3 


icht  Brahma  Ken.  Stettin#,  $2  ;  60— #6 ;  100— $10. 

haystack  mt,  farm  -  Norfolk,  conn, 


For  Sale— Pirtridge  Cochin,  Dark  Brahma  and  Buff 
Orpingfon Cocksrils  eiwim wntw  "r.ti«kr™ii«.  u„>. 


rv  Turk«ys,  Oteit  Ducks.  Guineas.  Ran  tarns, 
I  J  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs.  Baby  Chicks.  Stock. 
Catalog.  Pt*a«er  Farm*.  Telford,  Pa. 


Sheppard  Strain.  Chicks,  $18.00  per  100  and 
hatching  eggs,  $6.00  per  100  after  May  1st. 
Also  ten-week  old  Pullets  for  June  delivery, 

COLMAN  E.  DA1LOR.  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  That  Lay 

Regal -Du  re  as  ,tnd  Williams.  Eggs  Lam  faffrchoice 
pens.  S3— 15.  Selected  free  range  duck.  $10 — 100  pre 
paid,  t'uokerels,  $5  each.  H.  W.  BUNK.  Gernunlown.  N.Y- 


You  enn  still  get  chicks  Dm  will  lay 
this  F»U  it  you  order  at  once.  Special 
low  price*  tor  prompt  action.  Strictly 
pure-bred  *tock.  Alt  lcadinc  bretdr. 
Every  chick  guaranteed.  Write  nt 
once  tor  catalog  nnd  new  price  fiat. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Bo*  L  Stockton,  New  Jerjey 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  Iwen  *n  importer  since  1512  of  the  highe-l  record 
stock  obtainable-  Jty  fowl  are  range  l,re<|  Mates,  fe- 
umlcs.  Eggs  tor  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalacbln,  N.T. 


S.  C.  Buff.  lyeghorns,  Bai  rad  ami  White  Rock.  Reds 
and  Mixed  Chicks.  10c  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  fvee.  CLOYD  NIEMOND.  McAlisterrille.  Pa.  Box  5 


HATCHING  EGGS1;™ 

nested  S  C.  Wliite' Legharus,  Barron  atuclt,  Itauge 
raised.  $7  per  1D0  SUNN YBROOK  FARM.  Efajville.  N  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


The  ”  Lord  Farms  "  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Hoganized  Breeders.  Hatching  eggs.  45  per  IW.  June 
Hatch  Baby  Chix.  $10  per  100  Order  now. 

FIRE  VIEW  FtHM  II. x  tt  ll*mn>.ud.  titn  York 


Eges  for  hatching  from  hieh  producing  stock.  $8 
per  100.  EDWAR0P  JOY.  147  Park  Roid.  Waleibury.  Conn. 


rut  WTANOOmS.  Kegal-Doroa* Stock  Direct.  Eggs,  $I.TS 
— 15  ;  $i*—100.  From  A  No.  I  he-av  Y- lay  III  g  stock.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Shipped  when  wanted.  *  nilL.  Since*  Fills.  «.  I 


E.  B,  Thompson's  Barred  Rock  Ringlets  ““f 

Eggs,  »S— 15  ;  $18—  1U0.  RKLS«N  V4IUIKY,  llaodnrton.  VY 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BIDV  I)  I  p  F  C  you  should  have  bred 
40  1  A-F  Ii  I  U  A  O  from  high  record  layer* 

w,  Ite  for  prices.  CtOtR  CREST  FARM*.  Essu.  Coo*  R. F  a.  ■*.  I 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES 


.  - - birds 

hr-re  been  consistent  winneis  since  1012,  For  qiuxluy  in 
stock  and  eggs  write  It.  0.  BRAWN,  R.  Be.  I,  llagmmmn.  N.Y. 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price.  $15  per  100.  Parcels  post 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 

Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  .  Middteport,  N.  Y. 


From  eggs  of  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  2-year  old  stock.  Excellent  sour  milk 
fed.  9.  LI,  13,  weeks  now— $1.35,  S1.415,  $1.60 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
R-  F.  D.  4  New  Brunswick,  N-  J. 


of  free  range  birds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  prices  right.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  II.  FKKEIi,  Telford,  Pa, 


BARRED  ROCKS  V&i&fSgg&g 

ImI  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Hatching  egg*.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazrxovu.  N.  Y. 


lilKII — Black  Minerva  and  Plymouth  llod — Chicks  and 
Pullet*.  Young  Goose  and  young  Duoka.  State  price. 
DART  —  Vruaite  ttprlaga.  It.  I, 


10e  apiece  .  »«— 100.  BERTHA  M  CU0- 
•EIACK,  (anise  It-  $i*nc*lcltt.  Raw  lark 


Barred  Rock  Eggs 
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Long  Island  Hatcheries 


■*£*»  cH.r.Kes'^ia 


BREEDING  GAME  BIRDS  s;,~; 

PLACE  YOUli  ORDERS  NOW  FOR 

Ringneck  rirranante . tS.OO  pet  pair 

Ringneck  Ph cusMite'  Egge. .  f 20.00  per  100  s  $8.00  pci  netttng 

Amherst  Phcaunnta’  Eggs .  8.00  pci  setting 

Golden  Phcasante'  Egge., . . . .  8.0l>  per  setting 

Silver  Pheasants'  Egge . . .  6.00  per  acttlng 

Wild  Mallard  Docks . . . . . .  8.0(1  per  aetting 

AU  eggs  from  large,  healthy  birds.  Cash  with  order. 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM.  Wells  Depot,  Me. 

A.  E.  OUELLETTE.  Breeder  of  Pheasants— Ducks— Wild  Turkeya 
—Foxes  -  M  ink— Racoon 


Baby 

Chicks 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


CHEAP  STOCK  is  de:ir  at  any  price. 
Good  stock .  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
.  and  lots  of  them  is  the  kind  with 
which  you  can  make  the  #  8  noxt  Fall 
and  Winter. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  !b  held  at  Emerson.  N.  .T.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 

is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  April  10,  0122: 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 
53  423 

42  407 

62  389 

56  610 

59  775 

44  385 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 


pU  REBRED. 
A  strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


For  Sale-Ring  Heck  Pheasants  &£Ted«?uh? 

and  vigorous  stock, 'S10  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  number, 
only  SI 0  each.  October  delivery.  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  per  cent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT  FflIRACRES  ESTATE.  Bayport,  N.  V. 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  .1 . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J.. . 

Etjou  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Harry  11  Ober,  N.  J . . . 

Pleasant.  Vlow  Farm,  K.  I, . . 

Koselawu  Farm.  N.J . 

W.  P.  BOCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Boy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . . . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  .... 

WHITE  WYANDOTTBS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..... . 

K.  C.  Condiot  &  Son,  N.  J . . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . . . 

B.  C.  B.  I.  BEDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.J... . . . . 

S.  C  B.  I.  BEDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N,  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

O.  Beod  Ferguson,  N.J... . . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N,  J . 

K.  W.  Tracy.  N.J . 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J . .  . . 

CAMP1NES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar.  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Bichuian,  N,  J . . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglcwold  Farm.  N  V . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

.1 .  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

A.  L.  Cxusse,  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Bon,  N.J . 

Harold  \V.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Elohenbauui,  N.  J . 

Eigeuralich  At  Do  Winters,  N.  J. .  ..... 

Pinchurgt  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Mattie  U .  Kppele.  N.J . 

Geo.  H.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Bi chard  F ranke.  N.  J.... . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . . . 

Cbas  K.  Grove.  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . 

Henry  E  Heine,  N.  J . . . 

John  J.  Hcerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash..... . . 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N  J, . . . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J . . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . . . . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . . . 

Francis  F\  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Kami,  N.  J . 

Harold  W,  Ly]e,  N.  J . . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  B.  I . 

Mead  owed  go  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  . 

Samuel  Nieoe  &  Sou,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen.  N,J  . 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . .  i 

Queeusbury  Farm,  N.  J . 

Itapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  ....... 

John  K.  Kuessuer.  N.  J . 

Uoschill  Farm,  N.J . . . 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J . . . 

J.  W.  BChrelb,  N  \\. . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  i 

A  •  E.  Spear,  N.J . . 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J . . 

John  G.  Sinjinoorts,  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  ......  ....  i 

Willis  K.  Stryker.  N.  J .  i 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  8.  Snydam,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  I 

J.  B.  Van  Ho  ut©  n,  N.J. ....  1 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . .  I 

John  F.  W  eh  roll,  N.  .T . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  .N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  I 

WUburtba  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  I 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J,  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co,  M.  P.  A .  I 

8CW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . i 

It.  I.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn.,, . .  I 

SOW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  i 

R.  1.  BEDS 

Burlington  CO.  Poultry  Assn..........  i 

B.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Haiumonton  Poultry  Kaisers'  Assn...  ( 

Hunterdon  CO-  Poultry  Assn.. .  I 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn..,,,, .  i 

Ocean  Co,  Poultry  Assn  . I 

Vineland  Poultry  Assu .  I 


have  been  bred  for  years  as  a  money-making 
strain.  All  our  breeders  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  means 
real  Chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famous 


GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 


IPHEASANT  HSGGS-English  Ringneck 

frobi  strong,  unrelated  stock,  for  sale,  820  per 
hundred  or  83.75  per  setting  of  18  Eggs. 

LURAY  ORCHARD  COMPANY  •  Luray,  Virginia 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sod  us,  N.Y. 


will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
you  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  he  sure  of 
delivery. 


PRICES  TO  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more . . 

1000  or  more . 

The  same  strain.  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

1000  or  more . 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$4.20"perl5;  $25  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  •  Speonk.  L.I..  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  MansHcld,  Mass. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Dncks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  bivds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


My  Buffs  won  25  first  prizes  tills  season  at  Phil 
adelphin.  Newark  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs 
S3  and  S5  per  15:  S15  per  hundred. 

HAKliY  N.  CONNER  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


80-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE, 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass, 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pons. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  "Standard  "  re* 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at.  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland.  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  prices  address  S.  BRADFORD 
ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass, 


Rock*,  Red*,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings.  ’ 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  percent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  end  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I. 


Buff,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Broilers.  Circular. 

6ENAYR  POULTRY  FARM  *  Warwick,  New  York 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  diarrhea.  15  for  #2  ; 

010  per  100.  Breeding  hens,  heavy  layers  of  excellent 
blood  lines.  OLD  PICKARD  f  ARM,  lu  ZD,  Co.c.rA  Juncti.it,  Melt. 


Direct  from  Producer 

No  one  handles  Kerr  Chicks  except 
the  producers— ourselves  —  and  the 
buyer — yourself.  The  first  meal  they 
get  is  the  one  you  give  them. 

They  are  carefully  bred.  The  flocks 
that  produce  the  eggs  for  our  chick- 
ery  are  culled — and  culled  again. 
Every  hen  is  a  heavy  layer,  and  of 
good  breed  type,  iu,  "me-*  condition. 
They  run  in  small  fiocas  on  farms. 
They  are  fine  specimens  of  vigor  and 
health. 

Safe  delivery  is  guaranteed.  Every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive  and 
healthy,  or  be  replaced  by  us  or  your 
money  refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  and  prices 
of  all  popular  breeds. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  J  TR0PEABQ,Sp»i-r«wl>u«li,R.Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

f’/iffliMRD!  Our  chicks  ar*  hied  to  lay  from  breed- 
IjilnAmifi  v  I  era  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities, 
AHI'wu. II  size  and  thrift.  Wo  know  the  quality  or 
W  FARMS/1!  our  S.  V .  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Roelts.  N, 
rtSsr — -AS'J  <  •.  R.  I.  Rede,  hud  W.  Wyandotte*  will 
SsH>fcf-=^yssa  please  you.  Send  for  circular  and  prions. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Be*  184.  Larabertvill*.  N.  J. 


I  nrtr i/r  Baby  Chick*  and  Hatching 
"  nULn  J  Egg*.  300-Ogg  at  rain.  Coeker- 

MARI1EL  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  tirorg.lonn,  Pulnn.r. 


EGGS-W  HITE  ROCK  S-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  heavy-laying  show  strain.  Non©  better.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TJ1EO.  L.  POOLJC,  lA-tVUt,  New  V«-V 


FRANC AIS  BARRED  ROCK^ 

Hold  all  Hock*  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  i  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
hied.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years’  trapnesting.  No 
chicks.  J.  F.  FRA  NCA  IS,  Westhampton  Beach,  A’.  1'. 


A  .Jay  10  all  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  817  per 
Prepaid.  Same  quality,  same  care.  Circular. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  C.  H.  CHANDLER.  Pr*». 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  Phioe— Pl»init*r*  R2| 


EARLES5  Trttpnested  BARRED  ROCKS.  Eggs, 
Chicks.  Catalog  free.  ARTHUR  L.  SEARLES,  Bo«  N,  Milford,  N.  H 


at  very  reoxODRble  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Burred  Uockn,  K.I.  Beds,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Minorca*.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SANKEY,  Prop.  JlfA|l»t»rrlll»,  P». 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
25°fo  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  15th 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
"Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks,  100%  delivery  guaranteed, 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


‘WJ>  A  R  V  BROILERS  . . »11  por  I0( 

■  >.  C  W,,  8R.  LEGHORN. .  13  per  )0( 

U  I  C*  l£  ROCK  .  15  par  lot 

v*  n  I  V*  IV  REDS  AND  MINORCAS. . .  16  pm-  10( 

Special  prices  on  500  rind  1,01.0  lots.  100^  safe  doliv' 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACK  R.  2  McAllstervllle,  Fa. 


PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
12th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1922 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

210  Main  Street  HoUiston,  Mass. 


UVEA  HOG  ANY  REDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Hark  Rhode  island  Rude; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  perslateutFall  ami 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  nnmeron* 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS,  $3  for  15.  $8  for  50;  $15 
for  100.  Brooding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS  Circular.  8.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  Bos  800 


8.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  13c.  Barr  Rocks, 
15c.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds. — e.  Black  Minorca*,  IBc. 
Broilers.  11c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1.000  lot*. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  NACE,  McAllstervllle,  J'a.  R.  No.  5 


$.  C  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


HATCHING  ESGGSg** 

nested  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Vibert’s  231  to  389-egg 

■train.  $IO  per  100-  SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


10  CENTS  HP,  0.  O.  D  l.y  pnrea 
poet.  Delivery  guaranteed  (i.Ounl 
mile*.  Bred  for  vitality,  qn  u  k 
growth  and  laying qualiti<-a.  Kill 
rear.  Pamphlet.  Bon  71. 

AY  •  McAllstervllle,  P» 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS 


Eggs  from  Bred-to-Lay  Blue  Ribbon  winners,  89  per  IS ; 
*10  per  100.  CAT  A  I.  PA  POULTllV  »  AKM,  R.  B..  S.ttynburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  SI'l? 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Milliard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  c.  £*  IMDOUT,  Qphir  F»ro»,  Purchasa,  N.  ¥. 


BIG,  STURDY  O IIIOK8 

TVc  are  jure  of  our  chick*  beenuaa  ivc  know  nil  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Ringlet  Rock*.  Martin'*  wyandottes, 
Quality  H.  C.  Reds.  Eglantine  Leghorn*.  100%  Delivery. 

Catalogue  Free.  BURNT  BI0E  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Capper  Hill,  K.  J. 


Total 


BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Poultry  Troubles 

Would  kiln-dried  bread  make  good  feed 
for  laying  bens  and  young  chickens?  I 
can  buy  il  at  per  ion.  Would  you 
recommend  feeding  with  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk?  I  fed  sonic  of  it  last  Full.  While 
feeding  it  rny  birds  got  roup  and  pox. 
Could  this  have  brought  it  on?  We  also 
had  several  hens  that  got  quite  heavy, 
and  on  killing  them  found  he  internal 
urgaus  diseased.  J.  .u.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kiln-dried  bread  makes  very  good  feed 
for  laying  hens  and  young  chicks  when 
properly  fed.  It  should  not  constitute 
more  than  IS  per  cent  of  the  mash  fur 
laying  hens  or  l!ii  per  cent  of  the  feed  for 
young  chicks,  and  for  fattening  roasters 
and  broilers.  I  would  not  recommend 
feeding  bread  with  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
except  for  fattening  purposes.  I  prefer 
to  moisten  the  bread  with  sweet  milk  for 
young  chicks.  Roup  ami  chickenpox  are 
both  germ  diseases,  and  arc  not  caused 
directly  by  the  feed,  although  incorrect 
methods  of  feeding  would  tend  to  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  birds,  thereby  making 
them  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

o.  8.  G. 


from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  certified  males.  ROSWELL  COLE.  RUiubmk,  it.  T. 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priicd  low.  Easy  to  ralsa 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  gtmr- 
antetdf  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  bleed*  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHER! 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


Vibert  231  to  289-age  strain.  Eggs.  S9  per  100.  Baby 
chiek*.  »35  per  100.  Discount  on  quantities  of  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryvllle,  New  York 


Roselawn  chick*  are  full  of  pep  and  vigor.  10 
varieties.  Order  your*  today  and  be  convinced. 
Prices  and  leaflet  on  rcquent.  R08CI.AWN 
POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY,  OtUTlU*.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

breeding.  Hutching  eggs.  $7  per  100:  Chicks, 
$20  per  100:  Cockerels,  $5.  Pullets,  both  combs, 
March  hatched,  $2  25.  HALSEY  E.  REEVE.  Riverliead,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  White 
.  1^.  .  ~1  L  it  g  h  o  r  n 
Hred-to-lay 

E.  HITCH,  Prop., 
Laurel,  Delaware) 


"BRED  FROM  PUREST  STOCK” 

Free  Bunk  on  Baby  Chicks,  a  hutch  every  week, 
■ifi  per  cent  dencslt  hooks  your  ui.liT.  Wo  ship 
chicks  by  special  delivery,  pared  post  charges  paid 

Pur  100  IVrfiO  !Vr26 
Whttonnd  Itrowu  Leghorns...  ..817.00  *  9.0*  8  4.75 
R.I.  lied.  Burred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Ilult  Leghorns  .  . 19. oo  10  00  5.25 

Auconas,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Whit©  Wyandottes .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

F.  A.  SCHWEGLER,  207  Northampton  St.,  Bullulo,  N.  Y. 


strain.  Send  for  price  list. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm, 


Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn** 
'  at  810  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

1  TRANK  BLUM  New  W*iNm|l*a,  0bi« 


Baby  Chicks 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Pure  bred,  heavy  producing  stock.  Eggs,  82—15;  $9— 
100.  Baby  eliir,  $28—100,  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
MILLIE  RUSSELL  -  Woodhumy,  Cork. 


r'UJa  S  C.  W.  or  Brown  Leghorn,  Barr 
V>nlA  cd  Rock  and  broiler*.  Price  list 

Rt  MAIII.lt  imi'lll  liv,  port  Trevorton,  !•». 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  White  Eggs 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

for  May  delivery.  Hatches  due  May  8, 9, 16, 
23  and  90.  S.  p,  While  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
A  ."Syr  •ft**!  •l«OI»r  1,000.  H.  p.  Rocks,  iso 
I  41  ?'**od.  1  1  ■  each .  $|  00  por  1,1100.  Also  Red*. 

White  Rocks,  Mlnorcae,  Anconim,  etc.  too  per 
cent  live  delivery  guaranteed— prepaid  to 
A. -k..  your  door.  Our  Ultli  year  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free  the  keystone  hatcherv 

Msmbir*  l*lern*li*n*l  ••by  Chick  Asaociation,  RIcMIold.  Pa. 


Write  for  prices.  John  Henning,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas 

Egg*  that  will  hatch.  $2  50  for  15.  postpaid.  Chick 
Marking  Pnnehes,  25c.  Circulars  Free. 

LAMBERT'S  POULTRY  FARMS  Apponauu.  Rhode  Island 


Registered  on  both  sire  and  dam  side,  50c  escli,  lim¬ 
ited  number.  Registered  on  aim  sidoonly. 120 hundred. 
Vigorous,  three-year-old  hens  of  heavy  type,  mated 
to  lively  5-pound  cockerels.  $20  hundred.  Chicks 
from  eurly  bate iieil  pullets,  $16  hundred.  No  lights 
used.  K.  J.  TVADE.  I55B  Lake  Si..  Dept.  2.  Elmira.  N  Y. 


Rhode  Inland  lied*.  Fggs.  $8  por  15, 
postpaid.  FLINT  POULTRY  FARM,  Parrytbsrg.  N  T, 


RoseGomb 


CH1CKB  AND  HATCHING  EGOS  Single  Comb  Reds, 
Ancona,  White  and  Brown  leghorns.  From  pnre-bred, 
free  range  breeder*,  that  arc  bred  for  sir.o,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular'.  AUlCliN  Do  NEEF,  Sedu*,  N.Y. 


Light  Brahmas,  S.  C.  Rads  and  Leghorns 

Hutching  eggs  and  Brahma  pullets.  f»e»vv  laying 
strains.  PrtosB right,  j.h.  AURNHxMMLH,  Oon'J,  £iifilbj  MiH*.  H  J 


Hone's  Crescent  Strain.  Eggs  from 
IlnOuB  ISianO  uBOS  selected  layers  ot  dark,  rich  red 
color,  A3  for  16  eggs,  U.  It.  Hone,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


ritICES  AFTER  MAY 

15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

ino  or  more . 

...  2(>c 

1000  or  more . 

. . .  15>c 

The  same  strain.  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

...  18c 

1000  or  more . 

...  17c 

I 

\ 
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The  Milk  Situation 

Tbe  average  price  returned  by  the 
dealers  for  pooled  milk  for  tbe  mouth  of 
March  was  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  The  de¬ 
ductions  were  25  cents  a  hundred,  and 
the  net  return  to  producers  $1.40.  The 
volume  of  milk  handled  during  March  by 
the  pooling  association  and  the  dealers 
buying  the  whole  or  part  of  their  sup¬ 
plies  through  it  was  353,013,701  lbs.  Of 
this,  23  per  cent  was  sold  as  bottled  milk 
and  IS  per  cent  in  bulk.  Class  2  took 
21  per  cent;  Class  3,  14  per  cent,  and 
24  per  cent  went  into  butter  and  cheese. 
The  number  of  poolers  contributing  to 
this  volume  was  42,562.  The  number  of 
signers  of  pool  contracts,  however,  is  now 
over  G8.000.  All  tbe  figures  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  association. 

The  general  situation  does  not  seem  to 
have  materially  changed  since  last  week. 
The  city  supply  of  milk  seems  sufficient 
for  present  needs.  In  some  sections  in 
the  country  producers  are  handling  the 
milk  at  home,  and  in  other  cases  there  is 
some  hardship  carting  milk  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  local  plant  to 
distant  stations.  This  is  done  to  some 
extent  by  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 
We  have  no  definite  estimates,  but  we 
expect  this  represents  only  a  very  small 
factor  of  tbe  supply. 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Non-pooliug  Association  from  Utica,  X. 
Y.,  a  confereuce  of  more  than  3.000  non- 
poolers  was  held  in  that  city  on  April 
18.  After  full  and  free  discussion  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  to  tbe  following  ef¬ 
fect:  That  there  were  upwards  <4 

00.000  dairymen  united  under  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Inc.,  and  that  a  small 
minority  unfairly,  improperly  and  prob¬ 
ably  unlawfully  obliterated  the  League 
and  dissipated  its  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  a  new  association  which  coutains  loss 
than  one-half  rim  members  of  the  League. 
By  reason  of  these  facts  it  was  asserted 
that  approximately  50.000  dairymen  have 
been  deprived  '  be  benefits  of  associa¬ 
tion  because  of  rheir  unwillingness  to 
sign  the  pooling  contract. 

That  while  unutterably  opposed  to  the 
pooling  plan  and  contract,  they  strongly 
believe  iu  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
an  association  properly  organized  and 
administered.  The  purposes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  rhe  Xon-pooling  Association  were 
indorsed;  but  it  was  suggested  rliat  the 
name  be  changed  to  the  Milk  Producers’ 
Co-operative  Association,  and  the  dairy¬ 
men  present  pledged  their  combined  ener¬ 
gies  towards  the  development  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  be  very  represen¬ 
tative  of  its  members. 

That  in  some  cases  leaders  of  other 
organizations  and  men  in  public  or  semi¬ 
official  positions  had  been  unfair  to  non- 
poolers  and  misrepresented  their  position 
and  right  to  the  exercise  of  tlieir  own 
judgment  iu  tbe  execution  of  contracts; 
and  requested  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
other  public  or  semi-public  officials  to 
adopt  a  non-partisan  attitude  toward  the 
present  milk  controversy. 

On  April  20  a  conference  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  producers  from  the  Sheffield 
Farms  country  plants  was  held  in  New 
York.  A  plan  was  developed  to  create 
a  committee  of  producers  to  confer  with 
dealers  and  agree  on  milk  prices  from 
month  to  month. 


period.  The  program  will  consist  of  a 
discussion  of  cattle  feeding  problems  by 
prominent  cattle  feeders  of  tbe  State,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  experimental  work  by 
members  of  the  animal  husbandry  staff. 
On  May  3  tbe  Hereford  breeders  of 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  to  organize  a  State  association.  All 
men  interested  in  beef  production  are 
urged  to  attend  both  of  these  meeting!;. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  0-10 — Ilolsteins.  Xew  York  State 
Holstein  Association,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Langwater  dis¬ 
persal  sale,  Langwater  Farms,  North 
Easton,  Mass. 

May  27  —  Guernseys,  Consignment 
sale,  Mineola  Fair  Ground,  Mineola, 
Long  Island. 

June  8 — Jerseys.  Ayer 
Meredith,  N.  Y. 

June  9 — Jerseys.  W. 

Sons.  Morristown,  X.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S. 

Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

July  4 — Jerseys.  f'herokee  Farms, 
Thomasville,  Ga. 


&  McKinney, 
It.  Spann  & 
Cooper  & 


Cost  of  Running  a  Car 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  anv  ac¬ 
count  of  the  actual  expense  of  owning 
and  running  an  automobile.  It  is  seven 
years  since  I  bought  my  first  auto,  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  at  a  sheriff’s  sale.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  car  was  disastrous ;  first 
one  thing  went  wrong  and  then  another. 
I  kept  this  cat*  f  *r  two  years,  and  then 
sold  it  to  the  junk  dealer.  1  lost  about 
$500  in  garage  and  repair  bills  on  this 
car,  and  had  no  service  or  satisfaction. 

After  this  I  bought,  a  car  which  has 
given  five  years  of  satisfactory  service. 
The  first  two  years  I  kept  no  account  of 
expense,  but  guessed  it  cost  about  $125 
per  year.  Then  I  thought  I  would  know, 
and  I  kept  careful  account  of  all  expendi¬ 
tures.  I  must  confess  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  contem¬ 
plating  'he  purchase-  of  a  car.  I  give  the 
results.  Expenses  during  1010  were  as 
follows : 

15-4  rollons  gas . $117.81 

22  gallons  oil . 11  50 

Tires  and  tubes .  SO  00 

License  . 9.50 

Repairs  . .  10.15 

Garage  bills .  28.86 

Incidentals .  4.60 


Total  cost . $272.32 

Estimated  total  running  cost  per  mile, 
.034c. 

During  1920  expenses  were  as  follows: 

I.Vense  . $11.00 

3(l5  gallons  gas. . . .  94.06 

Tires,  etc . 62.25 

Garage  and  repair  bills .  <14.00 

20  gallons  oil. .  13.54 

Incidentals  .  5.60 


oil 


Total  running  expenses.. 

Estimated  cost  per  mile.  5c. 

During  1021  expenditures  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

License  . .  $10.05 

Overhauling  and  parts .  68.00 

20  galls  oil  and  cup  grease .  14.33 

410  gallons  gas .  06.80 

Repairs  .  39.42 

Tires,  tubes,  etc.. .  70.50 


Total  cost . $200.00 

Probable  cost  per  mile.  41/;>c. 

My  car  is  still  going  strong.  In  the 
figures  no  allowance  is  made  for  depre¬ 
ciation,  which  would  be  at  least  $60  per 
annum.  I  wish  some  of  your  readers 
would  give  actual  expenses  on  other  cars. 
Michigan.  a.  bauhan. 


Pennsylvania  Cattle  Feeders’  Meeting 

The  fourth  annual  cattle  feeders  meet¬ 
ing  will  Ik*  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  Thursday.  May  4.  At  this 
time  the  Winter  feeding  experiment  will 
be  closed  and  the  results  of  the  test  an¬ 
nounced.  Five  lots  of  cattle  are  being 
fed  in  this  test.  The  experiment  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
feeding  under  Pennsylvania  conditions. 
One  lot  is  fed  a  full  corn  ration,  and,  in 
addition,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  silage  and 
corn  stover.  Another  lot  is  fed  the  same 
combination,  except  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  corn  is  replaced  by  an  equal  amount 
of  cane  molasses.  Auother  lot  is  fed  a 
full  corn  ration,  with  cottonseed  meal 
and  mixed  hay  as  roughage.  The  fourth 
lot  receives  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  corn  stover  for  the  first 
half  of  a  140  days’  feeding  period,  with 
shelled  corn  added  during  the  la<t  70 
days.  One  lot  is  fed  a  ration  of  corn 
silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  stover, 
without  corn  during  tbe  entire  feeding 


New  England  Cookie  Recipes 

A  woman  said  to  me  one":,.  “I  never 
make  cake  when  eggs  are  high,  cookies  go 
so  much  farther.”  But  where  did  she 
keep  her  cookie  jar?  For  cookies  made 
by  any  of  these  recipes  have  a  trick  of 
disappearing  between  meals.  A  pretty 
girl  named  Clarissa  gave  my  first  recipe 
for  chocolate  cookies  mauy  years  ago. 
The  recipe  is  a  good  one,  and  as  for  the 
girl’s  name — “I  like  my  name,  when  it  is 
pronounced  correctly  CftnMssa.but  I  hate 
to  be  called  Clnr-tVs-n." 

Chocolate  Cookies  No.  1. — Half  cup 
butter,  one  nip  sugar,  one  egg,  well 
beaten,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two 
ounces  chocolate,  melted.  24g  cups  Hour 
sifted  with  two  teaspoons  (heaping)  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-fourth  cup  milk. 

Chocolate  Cookies  Xo.  2. — Cream  to¬ 
gether  well  one  tablespoon  lard,  one  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  add  two  ounces 
chocolate,  melted,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
•me  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  egg,  well 
beaten,  and  oue-half  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  tablespoons  milk,  and  about 
214  cups  flour.  Roll  rather  thin  and 
bake  in  quick  oven. 

Chocolate  Cookies  Xo.  3. — Two  eggs, 
I1)  cups  sugar,  one-balf  cup  milk,  one 
cup  butter,  four  ouuces  chocolate,  melted, 
about  four  cups  flour,  with  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  a  little  vanilla  extract. 

But.  ob,  the  cream  cookies  my  mother 
used  to  make.  8he  cut  them  out  with  a 
long,  leaf-shaped  cutter  and  dredged  them 
with  grauuluted  sugar  before  she  put  them 


into  the  wood-stove  oven  to  bake.  Didn’t 
we  children  keep  the  cookie  jar  in  con¬ 
stant  need  of  refilling?  Children  weren’t 
called  "kiddies”  in  those  days,  not  that 
I  object  to  that  use  of  the  term.  I  rather 
like  it:  but  it  sometimes  leads  to  compli¬ 
cations,  as  when  the  mother  asked  her 
small  son  what  the.  Sunday  school  lesson 
was  about.  “About  Joseph’s  brethren, 
atul  they  killed  a  boy.”  “Oh,  no,  dear: 
that,  isn’t  right.”  “Yes.  mamma,”  with 
great  earnestness,  “teacher  said  they 
killed  a  kid.” 

Sour  Cream  Cookies  No.  1.  One  and 
one-third  cups  sugar,  one-balf  cup  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-third  cup  sour  cream,  one- 
half  teaspoon  soda.  Flour  to  roll. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies  No.  2. — One  cup 
thick,  sour  cream,  one  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoon  baking  soda,  pinch  salt,  odp 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Just  enough 
flour  to  roll  out.  -Lather  quick  oven. 

In  the  Spring  of  1018  the  cook  in  a 
New  England  military  training  camp, 
through  the  columns  of  a  Boston  daily, 
asked  New  England  housewives  to  send 
him  some  of  their  best  recipes  for  cakes 
and  pies  that  would  taste  to  tile  boys  like 
home  cooking.  One  that  I  gent  him  was 
for  filled  cookies.  I  wrote  him  that  I’d 
never  yet  seen  the  man  or  boy  who  would 
not  eat  all  he  could  get  of  them.  This 
young  man,  T.  A.  Austin,  of  the  101st 
F.  A.,  wrote  me  from  France,  September 
23.  1018 :  "The  ideas  and  recipes  were 
very  useful.  TVe  are  now  at  the  front, 
where  cooking  is  difficult,  trying  to  feed 
the  boys  in  a  manner  to  put  a  sj*eedy  end 
to  the  war.”  Poor  hoy!  When  his  card 
reached  me  the  war  was  over  for  him. 
lie  was  killed  bv  a  shell  on  October  4, 
1018. 

Filled  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  egg,  one-half  cup 
milk,  about  3*4  cups  flour,  four  level 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Roll  thin  and  put  the  cookies 
in  the  pan  with  a  teaspoon  of  the  filling 
in  the  middle  of  each.  Place  another 
cookie  on  top  of  each  t  ne  and  press  the 
edges  together.  Filling:  One  cup 

chopped,  seeded  raisins,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  water,  one  teaspoon 
flour.  Cook  until  thick.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  extract  after  taking  from 
fire. 

Fruit  cookies  rival  filled  in  their  special 
appeal  to  the  masculine  taste.  They  are 
generally  known  as  “hermits.” 

Fruit  Cookies  No.  1  (Delia’s  nermits). 
— Three  tablespoons  sour  milk,  two-thirds 
cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  egg.  one  cup  chopped, 
seeded  raisin-,,  flour  to  roll,  with  a  little 
of  all  kinds  of  spice  added. 

Fruit  Cookies  No.  2. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  two  eggs, 
four  tablespoons  cold  water,  one  cup 
chopped  raisins,  flour  to  roll,  with  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted  in.  This 
recipe  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  I’acS  — 
of  Round  Fond.  Me.,  years  ago. 

Because  of  their  pleasing  texture 
flavor,  and  because  they  are  so  qnit«,y 
and  easily  made,  I  like  the  orange-flavored 
dropped  cookies. 

Constance's  Brown  Sugar  Cookies. — 
One  and  one-half  cups  brown  sugar,  obc- 
half  cup  softened  butter,  one-half  cup 
boiling  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  1%  tea¬ 
spoons  orange  extract,  about  three” cups 
sifted  flour.  Put  brown  sugar  and  butter 
into  mixing  bowl  and  cream  together. 
Pour  hot  water  over  and  stir.  Add  flour 
and  soda  sifted  together.  Add  orange 
extract.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  weU- 
greased  pan.  Bake  about  10  minutes. 

I  think  peanut  butter  <  <>okies  are  herter 
when  half  of  the  flour  called  for  is  whole 
wheat  flour.  A  recipe  fi  *  -m  Lynn,  Mass., 
follows : 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies.- — Cream  to¬ 
gether  two  tablespoons  butter  and  one- 
half  cap  peanut  butter,  beat  in  one  cup 
sugar,  add  one  egg.  well  beaten,  one-half 
cup  milk,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two 
cups  flour,  sifted,  with  four  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Roll  thin,  dredge 
with  granulated  sugar,  and  bake  in  a 
rather  quick  oven. 

Boston  Peanut  Cookies. — Cream  two 
tablespoons  butter,  add  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  milk,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  cup  flour,  sifted,  with 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  a  little  salt, 
one-half  cup  very  finely  chopped  peanuts. 
Drop  on  tin  by  teaspoonfuls,  one  inch 
apart.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Children  of  smaller  and  larger  growth 
average  to  be  fond  of  molasses  cookies. 
If  you  want  to  please  the  men  in.  your 
family,  top  each  cookie  with  a  plain  or 
chocolate  icing,  and  then  try  to  keep  your 
cookies  for  mealtimes. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies. — One  pint  mo 
lasses,  one-half  Clip  melted  lard,  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
me  teaspoon  each  of  giuger  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  cup  of  cold  water  and  just  as 
little  flour  as  will  allow  handling. 

Ginger  Cookies. — Boil  together  three 
minutes  one  cup  molasses  and  two-thirds 
cup  of  lard  and  butter  mixed.  Cool  aud 
add  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  oue-half 
cup  cold  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  a  little  salt.  Flour  to 
roll  out. 

From  a  friend  in  Pittsfield,  Me.,  I  got 
yea e -  i  pet  Epe  for  a  \  fan*  \  cookie, 
made  more  decorative  by  topping  with 
a  golden  frosting. 

Coenauut  Cookies. — One  cup  cocoanut. 
two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  three 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flour  to  roll 
unite  stiff.  Bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven. 
Golden  frosting*:  Beat  the  volks  of  eggs 
and  stir  in  powdered  sugar  till  stiff  enough 
to  spread,  not  run.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

LOOSE  PR  I  NCE  FREE  MAX. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  631. 


WOULD  EXCHANGE  88V, -acre  Michigan  farm, 
modern,  near  city  of  50,000  population,  for 
good  renting  property  in  Southern  New  York 
State:  reference;  correspondence  and  photos. 
ADVERTISER  941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm;  10  acres; 

33  miles  from  Xew  York  City;  near  town,  good 
schools,  churches,  etc.:  400  layers,  750  young 
ehicks:  8  room  house,  improvements;  ham.  shed, 
buildings:  electric-  lights  in  all:  most  buildings 
new:  good  retail  mnrket  for  berries,  frnlt:  and 
eggs;  sell  terms  suit.  ADVERTISER  940.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy,  poultry  and  frnit  farm;  30 
miles  Xew  York  City;  nine  room  house,  all 
Improvements;  bam  for  20  head  cattle,  four 
horses;  silo;  farm  implements  for  running  same; 
milk  retails  15c  jter  quart;  400  laying  chickens, 
750  *‘fiifks;  fruit,  berries,  etc.;  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket  for  same;  reason  for  selling,  have  made 
mine;  having  no  sons  to  continue  same,  will 
sell  *,n  liberal  terms  to  satisfactory  party. 
ADVERTISER  939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  farm;  50  acres;  40 
miles  out:  good  land.  In  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation:  good  bull* lings;  many  improvements:  an 
exceptional  opportunity  ai  #200  per  arre:  also 
100-acre  farm.  W.  C.  SEAMAN,  Commack, 
L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  LET  —  Farm,  suitable  for  chicken  and 
market  gardening,  in  Berkshire's.  near  Pitts¬ 
field;  good  house,  barn,  small  silo;  rich,  clear 
soil;  chicken  houses;  all  in  good  order;  to 
tenant  with  some  means  and  best  references 
only.  Apply  BuX  3*15,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  burn, 
one  acre  of  ground:  on  main  road,  between 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballstnn  Spa;  price  #1.800. 
J.  McGOT'GH,  30  Veronica  Place,  Brooklyn, 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  Street,  Xew  York,  desires 
to  communicate  with  rc-spousible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years. 
Thpre  is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted.  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover  flavor.  $8.80;  buckwheat. 
$7;  10  lbs.  prepaid  within  3d  zone,  clover,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  $1.90:  special  prices  on  large  lots; 
agents  wanted.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPT-E  SYRUP  —  Order  immediately. 
C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsvllle,  Md. 


HONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid, 
3d  zone,  22-oz,  can,  32c;  5  lbs.,  99c;  10  lbs., 
$1.81 ;  price  list  free.  KOSCOE  F.  WIXSON, 
Dept.  G.r  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.25; 

delivered  into  the  3d  zone.  H.  S.  BOREMAN, 
Box  87,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-ib.  pillow,  $1,25:  cash  with  order. 
'H**  AH"  PAX7TE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette 
-v,  N.  Y, 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP— Best  quality,,  $2.75  per 
gallon,  delivered;  cash  with  order.  E.  C. 
GILBERT.  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— De  Laval  No.  300  Multiple  Clari¬ 
fier  complete,  with  motor:  all  in  first-class 
condition.  PATHE  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


2 Vi  LB.  BOX  of  delicious  home-made  candles 
for  $1;  absolutely  pure;  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Send  order  to  GERTRUDE  E.  JONES.  Long 
Street  Poultry  Farm,  R.  3.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Extracted  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
ltis..  $2.15;  bn.-kwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.05;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  delivered  3d  zone;  finest  quality.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS.  Romulus.  X.  Y. 


CONVERT  your  old  oil  incubator  Into  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Element  (newl,  for  150-cgg  Prairie  State; 
$8.  NELLIE  BUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Two  “Blue  Hen"  brooder  stoves, 
48-ln.  hover,  $15  pacts;  both.  $29;  crated,  com¬ 
plete.  GEO.  B.  MANY,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  products  direct  from  the 
maker:  send  for  price  list.  BRIMBLECOMBE, 
Marshfield,  Vt. 


BEES — EIglm*  colonies  for  sale;  modern  hives; 

supers;  sell  all  or  part.  MRS,  M.  BUR¬ 
LINGAME.  R.  D.  5,  Cooperstowu,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
_  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.20;  de¬ 
livered  to  3d  postal  zone,  and  insured.  NOAH 
BORDXKR,  Holgate,  O. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale— 10  gals,  or 
over.  $1.90  per  ga!.;  4  or  6  gals,  at  $2. 
GEORGE  L.  MARVIN,  Andover.  O. 


|  PEANUTS  direct  from  grower  are  better  and 
cheaper.  Five  pounds.  #1.25:  ten,  $2.25: 
twenty.  $4.00;  Insured,  postpaid:  quick  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  5 
cals,  or  more.  $2  gal.;  f.  o.  b.  ERNEST 
HELD.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  cocoanut  creams  or  nut  kisses. 

homemade.  2  lbs.,  $1.  O.  E.  HII-L,  Yales- 
ville.  Conn, 


FOR  SALE  —  Spraying  outfit:  overhauled,  re¬ 
pented  and  good  as  "new;  300-gallon  tank.  4  Vi 
hp.  Olds  engine,  tliree-plunger  15  gallons  per 
minute  pump;  complete  running  gear:  suitable 
for  orchard  or  high  tree  work.  FRED  L.  HAW¬ 
KINS,  Kendal  Green.  Mass. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  nt  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  post  [.aid.  $1;  gold  in 
stores,  #1.73:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND  Babylon,  I..  I..  X.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — ID  lb.  pails.  $2.50;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.25;  1-lb.  cakes.  25c  lb.;  2-ez,  cakes,  26c 
lb.;  1  lh.  in  cups,  25c;  add  2o  lb.  for  prepaid 
prices.  Made  and  put  up  by  ALBERT  FISHER. 
Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — No.  6  Buckeye  Mammoth  incubator. 
FLOYD  BRINKMAN,  Van  Buren.  O. 


CAN  ACCOMMODATE  one  boarder;  fresh  eggs, 
poultry,  vegetables,  etc.,  when  in  season  at 
$20  a  month,  or  four  years  in  advance.  $<>00; 
this  includes  small  children.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX 
24,  M.inroe,  Sussex  Co..  X.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  as  I  came  from 
the  barn,  a  vei'y  pleasant- spoken  young 
man  met  me  and  inroduced  himself  as 
coming  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  young 
man  informed  me  that  my  subscription 
expired  this  month  and  requested  my  re¬ 
newal.  I  told  him  that  I  certainly  would 
renew,  hut  that  there  was  no  use  in  fool¬ 
ing  a  year  at  a  time.  I  would  send 
in  my  check  for  five  years  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  writing  you  direct  to  tell 
my  appreciation  of  your  paper  and  its 
policies.  I  have  five  children,  three  boys 
and  two  girls,  and  I  hope  to  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  them  $100,  to  be  invested  and 
reinvested,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be 
spent  for  subscription  to  The  R-  N.-Y. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  may 
never  be  owned  or  managed  by  those  who 
will  change  its  present  policies. 

Pennsylvania,  R.  S.  DUNLAP. 

This  letter  is  so  unusual  we  print  it  iu 
full,  not  in  any  spirit  of  vanity,  but  with 
a  frank  admission  of  pride  that,  while 
our  friends  make  allowances  for  human 
shortcomings,  they  appreciate  an  honest 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  We 

would  feel  sorry  for  the  management  of 
a  paper  that  did  not  acknowledge  pride 
in  the  expression  of  such  confidence,  or 
fail  to  receive  inspiration  from  it  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  to  come. 

I  would  like  you  to  advise  me  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  difference  I  have  had  arising 
from  the  purchase  of  three  registered 
Pen-heron  fillies  from  Smith  Bros,  of  New 
Carlisle.  O.  I  saw  their  advertisement 
in  a  Western  agricultural  journal ;  wrote 
them  and  got  references  from  the  County 
Agent  in  their  locality,  from  a  bank  in 
the  town,  and  from  others,  k  rom  the 
references  I  felt  fissured  of  ffiir  trefl-tment, 
and  ordered  the  three  animals,  stating 
that  I  did  not  want  them  unless  they 
were  guaranteed  sound  and  gave  good 
prospects  of  developing  into*  suitable  ani¬ 
mals  for  both  work  and  breeding  purposes. 
The  animals  were  shipped  to  me  under 
a  guarantee  of  soundness,  and  were  stated 
to  offer  good  prospects  for  the  purposes 
for  which  I  intended  to  use  them ;  were 
received  by  me  and  paid  for.  Apparently 
they  were  as  represented,  and  I  wrote  the 
seller  that  I  was  very  mueh  pleased  with 
them,  and  that  they  were  what  I  wanted. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the 
animals,  one  of  them  showed  a  rupture, 
and  as  we  had  no  knowledge  of  any  injury 
to  her.  my  veterinary,  after  a  very  care¬ 
ful  examination,  decided  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  showed  that  the  animal  was  weak 
in  the  region  of  her  umbilicus  from  pre¬ 
vious  trouble  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
that  the  rapture  was  caused  by  this  weak¬ 
ness.  He  stated  that  she  therefore  could 
not  be  considered  sound  when  sold,  and 
that  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  do  hard 
work  or  be  successful  as  a  brood  mare. 
The  veterinary  advised  an  operation,  and 
when  the  field  was  shaved,  discovered 
marks  of  a  previous  operation.  The  seller 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  previous  ail¬ 
ment  of  the  animal  or  injury  to  her  at 
first,  but  after  marks  of  the  previous  oper¬ 
ation  were  discovered,  admitted  that  the 
animal  had  been  previously  operated  upon 
for  a  rupture  as  a  colt. 

I  made  several  propositions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  settlement,  mainly  before  I  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
but  they  were  not  accepted.  I  finally  sold 
the  animal  at  public  auction,  and  figure 
my  loss  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $-25. 
i  therefore  told  the  seller  that  I  would 
withdraw  all  previous  offers  to  settle  with 
him,  and  asked  that  he  pay  me  in  full 
for  all  damages.  He  sent  me  a  check 
which  his  letter  stated  was  in  full  settle¬ 
ment.  but  the  check  contained  no  mention 
of  this,  and  I  used  the  check,  hut  at  the 
same  time  wrote  him  that  the  amount 
was  insufficient  to  cover  my  loss,  and  that 
I  would  expect  an  additional  payment 
from  him,  lie  has  refused  to  make  any 
additional  payment,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  just  what  I  am 
entitled  to.  and  what  would  be  the  best 
plan  to  follow  in  securing  an  additional 
payment  if  you  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to 
the  same.  R.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

We  have  corresponded  with  Smith  Bros, 
regarding  the  transaction,  and  the  above 
facts  are  not  disputed.  It  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Smith  Bros,  that  they  did  not 
know  the  filly  had  been  raptured  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  explain  the  matter  in 
this  way:  “We  leased  out  a  pair  of 
mares,  one  being  the  dam  of  this  filly. 
The  party  who  leased  the  mares  discov¬ 
ered  this  colt  had  a  rupture,  had  a  veter¬ 
inary  perform  an  operation,  and  did  not 
mention  the  fact,  thinking  he  might  he 
considered  to  blame.”  Accepting  this 
explanation  as  removing  any  knowledge 
of  the  rupture  by  Smith  Bros,  at  the  time 
of  sale,  still  it.  does  not  relieve  the  firm 


of  full  responsibility  to  the  purchaser, 
who  bought,  the  filly  without  seeing  her. 
Smith  Bros,  volunteered  to  give  the 
name  of  the  farmer  who  had  the  opera¬ 
tion  made  and  the  name  of  the  veteri¬ 
narian  who  performed  the  operation,  but 
when  asked  to  make  good  this  offer  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  the  letters.  The  order 
specified  that  the  animals  must  bo 
“sound.”  Could  this  filly  he  considered 
“sound"  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  an  oper¬ 
ation  had  been  previously  performed  for 
the  rupture,  which  developed  again  after 
delivery?  It  seems  to  us  that,  the  seller 
should  pay  reasonable  damages. 

Early  last  Fall,  while  I  was  living  on 
a  farm,  an  agent,  called  on  me  and  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  H.  M.  Whiting  of  the 
Whiting  Nursery  Co.  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I 
had  a  small  piece  of  land  which  I  wanted 
set  out  in  trees,  so  I  ordered  several  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  which  amounted  to  $80. 
He  gave  me  a  duplicate  copy  of  my  order, 
and  on  the  reverse  side  of  it  it  said : 
“Orders  cannot  be  cancelled.”  Several 
weeks  later  conditions  forced  me  to  give 
up  farming,  and  I  moved  to  a  small  place 
iu  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Having  no  place  here  to 
plant  the  trees,  I  at  once  wrote  to  them, 
telling  them  of  my  circumstances,  and 
asked  them  to  cancel  my  order.  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  back  from  them,  so  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  cancelled  the 
order.  Today,  while  I  was  at  work  at 
my  neighbor’s  a  man  came  to  me  and  said 
he  had  brought  the  trees  that  I  ordered, 
and  wanted  to  know  where  he  should  put 
them.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  use 
the  trees,  and  that  I  wrote  in  several 
months  ago  to  have  the  order  cancelled 
on  that  account.  He  then  told  me  that 
if  I  could  not  use  the  trees  myself,  I 
should  sell  them  or  give  him  a  settlement 
of  some  kind,  which  I  told  him  I  could 
not  do.  He  then  left,  and  when  I  came 
home  this  evening  I  found  that  he  had 
left  the  trees  on  my  barn  floor.  Can  they 
collect  the  money  from  me?  I  have  no 
place  whatever  to  put  them.  If  they  can¬ 
not  c-ollec-t  the  amount  and  the  trees  spoil 
in  the  barn,  can  they  collect  the  damages? 

New  York.  C.  o.  j. 

The  attitude  of  II.  M.  Whiting  in  the 
ahove  transaction  is  typical  of  nursery 
houses  selling  by  the  agency  system.  If 
the  order  had  been  placed  with  any  nur¬ 
sery  house  we  know  selling  direct  to 
farmers,  there  would  be  no  question  about 
accepting  the  cancellation.  Whether  the 
price  of  the  trees  can  be  collected  can 
only  he  determined  by  the  court  after 
hearing  all  the  evidence :  but,  as  a  matter 
of  equity  and  common  sense,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  jury  rendering  a  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  farmer  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  two 
shipments  of  eggs  sent  to  Mitehel  R. 
Safren  of  207  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York.  We  first  sent  two  cases,  and  his 
check  came  promptly,  and  then  we  sent 
six  more  cases.  Yesterday  we  received 
word  that  the  first  check  had  been  pro¬ 
tested,  and  we  have  received  no  returns 
from  the  second  shipment.  Safren  gave 
Irving  National  Bank,  Aetna  Offices,  and 
all  commercial  agencies  as  references. 
This  is  probably  a  swindle  game,  but  if 
you  would  give  us  any  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  collecting  we  would  be  very 
grateful.  I  am  enclosing  the  express  re¬ 
ceipts  for  both  shipments.  C.  L.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  a  number  of  claims  against 
the  ahove  party.  Mr.  Safren  had  a  little 
space  with  another  produce  house,  but 
upon  sending  a  representative  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  we  found  he  had  been  dispossessed 
for  non-payment  of  rent  and  his  present 
whereabouts  unknown.  Once  more  the 
folly  of  shipping  produce  to  unknown 
dealers  is  demonstrated.  Egg  shippers 
seem  more  reckless  in  the  matter  of  their 
shipments  than  other  producers. 

In  New  Jersey  promoters  have  been 
selling  membership  certificates  in  an  al¬ 
leged  co-operative  association  at  $10 
each.  Where  the  money  did  not.  come 
easy  as  low  as  $2.50  was  accepted,  but 
the  Agricultural  Department,  of  the  State 
was  unable,  to  find  the  alleged  associa¬ 
tion.  and  warning  has  been  issued  for. 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  the  confusion 
of  the  promoters  and  their  agents.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  ex¬ 
perience,  except  perhaps  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  scheme.  It  is  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  many  other  promotion 
schemes  launched  in  the  name  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  There  is  no  such  thing  as  co¬ 
operation  by  promoters.  Co-operation 
in  agriculture  exists  only  in  the  minds 
and  purposes  and  disposition  of  farmers. 
No  promoters  ever  did  or  ever  will  create 
a  plau  of  pure  co-operation.  They  in¬ 
variably  scheme  for  themselves.  To  bene¬ 
fit  from  co-operation  farmers  must  create 
the  plan  and  supervise  it  for  themselves. 


for 

HOME  CAMP 

WORKSHOP  CHURCH 
BOAT  HEN  HOUSE 
anywhere 

for 

LIGHTING  COOKING 
IRONING  PLUMBING 
MILKING  CHURNING 
H-Horse  Power 
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HOMELITE 

The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 

makes  W ash  Day  Easier 

WHEN  Homelite  runs  the  washing  machine,  mother’s 
strength  is  saved — her  clothes  are  on  the  line  hours 
earlier.  When  evening  comes,  she’s  fresh  and  cheery 
— a  good  dinner  is  ready  instead  of  a  pick-up  supper. 

Homelite, the  portable  electric  light  and  power 
plant, is  the  sturdy  servant  to  do  your  work.  It 
saves  your  time  and  energy  in  many  ways  — 
lights  house  and  barn — operates  all  light  ma¬ 
chinery  up  to  horse  power. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors -for  Eastern  New  York,  blew  Jersey 
and  Western.  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADK  11 Y 

m?  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Weight  100  lhs.No  founda¬ 
tion  needed.  Compact—  1 )  i . 
cubic  feet  of  space  enoi”;h. 
Economical.  1  gallon  of  fuel 
enough  for  2,000  watt 
hours. 

Made  12  and  32  Volts. 


Lightning  Causes  Most  Fires! 

Nearly  ten  million  dollars  a  year  is  the  farm 
fire  loss  from  lightning.  This  could  all  be 
saved  if  buildings  were  properly  equipped 
with  good  lightning  rods!  Your  buildings 
might  be  lost  this  year!  Oct  the  good  "R.  H. 
Co.”  Lightning  Rods,  correctly  applied  by 
our  competent  dealers  —  nnd  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  lightning  loss.  Since  1849  "R.  H. 
Co.“  rods  have  been  recognized  as  perfect 
protection.  They  are  approved  by  insurance 
companies.  Ask  us  for  free  booklet,  "Do 
Lightning  Rods  Protect?" 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
"Lightning  Rods  of  a  Better  Kind” 

Dealers  and  Agents : 

Write  U9  for  open 
territory. 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 


PRICES  AGAIN  REOUCED.  We  ray 

the  Freight  aud  save  you  money.  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 


Prices  Lower 


MorePi 


WITTE  Engines  have  big  Surplus 

over  rating — most  value  for  the  price, 

2  H-P.  'Pulls  2.76  —  NOW  $39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  6.8  —NOW  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulls  14.5  —  NOW  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls 36.  —  NOW  625.00 

All  Prlcw  W.  O.  6.  Kanaiia  City- 
C*f)o*d  fjrt.  »dii*d  when  *btpp«4  from  mtabornh* 


Save  $20  to  $400 


Latest  Model  Log  Saw  only  $(£  — Bora 
Saw  $69-  Branch  Saw  $19.9d-Portable 
Saw-Rig  $111 .50,  Anything  you  want  d  »  ■ 
big  saving,  Cash  or  Terms,  "^ssl 

eluding  new  Power  Stump  — “ — 

Borer.  -  — 


Buy  Direct 


2  to  30 
n-p. 


Sufioline 


Q . . . . . 

■  built  good  engines  for  30  years. 
Get  your  rig,  all  complete, 
ready  to  fdart  using.  Noextraa 
to  buy.  90-Dny  Teat,  JLlfe- 
y  time  Guarantee. 

*  Write  For  Catalog 

Be  sure  to  tell  me  just  what  kind  of  a 

_  power  on  tilt  you  need,  th*’ii  I  can  quota 

yon  my  lowest  cn*h  price  for  immediate  bhipmeat.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  shipping  point. — ED.  It.  Wit)  f.  President, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1899  Oakland  Ave4  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  CItjr 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  *44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  herdsman,  married,  with 
no  children  in  family,  to  supervise  and  look 
after  small  herd  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
fair  salary  with  all  living  expenses.  For  in¬ 
formation.  write  CHARI.ES  F,  JOHNSON. 
Kis-L.vn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  farmer-gardener  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  no  children;  give  reference, 
age,  salary  expected,  nationality.  Address 
FAIR  ACRES,  Now  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  who  understands  horses, 
can  plow,  harrow,  drill,  do  general  farm 
work;  no  large  family;  must  give  reference. 
WILLIAM  H.  MILLER,  Athens,  X.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Milk  driver,  good  solicitor, 
required.  Address,  with  particulars,  A.  M. 
ELLIS,  Superintendent,  Leonardo,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED  —  A  farm  assistant;  American  pre¬ 
ferred;  one  accustomed  to  field  work  and 
•  attic:  must  he  of  good  habits,  clean  and  come 
well  recommended;  if  satisfactory,  permanent 
position  all  year;  satisfactory  references  and 
terms  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  as  caretaker;  man  to 
work  outside;  wife  to  help  in  bouse;  small 
salary;  house,  garden,  fuel  furnished;  German 
mecbaulc  preferred.  DR.  HlRNEY,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  good,  easy  coun¬ 
try  home,  preference  to  high  wages;  Protest¬ 
ant;  clean;  good  worker;  state  age.  salary. 
Address  P.  E.  S..  Box  151,  Route  C,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED — Capable  mau,  single,  general  farm 
work,  with  special  experience  In  poultry;  near 
Morristown.  N.  .1.;  good  salary  and  board;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Intelligent,  practical  couple  to  take 
care  of  farm,  near  Chester,  N.  J.;  man  to  do 
general  farm  work,  Alfalfa,  vegetables,  poul¬ 
try;  wife  to  do  housekeeping;  send  copy  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  937,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- \ 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT.  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


CREAMERY  MAN,  with  experience,  references; 

state  salary  expected.  Apply  PRODUCERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Ironia,  N.  J. 

- » 

WANTED — Elderly  Protestant  woman  to  live  in 
country  with  American  couple;  small  wages; 
permanent  home.  Address  T.,  Box  1343,  Jewett- 
City.  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  hand:  must  be  a  good  milker: 

good  board,  nice  home.  $45  a  month:  if  mar¬ 
ried,  can  furnish  cottage  and  garden.  Address 
G.  A.  DARROW,  West  Eaton,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand:  $30  per  month 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  938,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


PLEASANT  ACRES  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
reliable,  steady,  single  man,  experienced  In 
farm  work,  on  fruit  farm;  excellent  board  and 
congenial  accommodations;  wages  $45  per  month. 
PLEASANT  ACRES,  R.  2.  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 

- t 

WANTED — A  young  or  middle-aged  man  to 
work  on  a  small  farm  in  Somerset  County. 
N.  J.;  good  board;  state  wages  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  CARBONE,  1614  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple,  at  once;  gardener  and  handy 
man;  woman  general  housework:  no  laundry; 
all  conveniences;  six  in  family;  small  place  in 
country;  all  year  round  position;  wages  $90. 
Address  E.  TEItCY  SMITH,  Allendale.  N.  J. 

- * 

WAITRESS  -  CHAMBERMAID  —  Small  private 
family;  country;  modern  house;  $35  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


USEFUL  man  and  wife  on  farm,  good  home. 

good  board,  mountain  air;  state  qualifications 
and  wages.  FRANK  N.  WADE,  Chester,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  on  fruit  farm:  must  be  of  good  habits, 
experienced  aud  not  afraid  of  work,  FRED  P. 
HAZELTOX,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — No  sinull  children;  man 
gardener  and  poultry;  wife  housework:  own 
board;  $75;  one  hour  from  city.  Apply  A. 
FRANK,  255  Fourth  Avenue.  10th  Floor,  New 
York. 


MAN  WANTED  to  work  in  dairy,  who  under¬ 
stands  pasteurizing  and  general  dairy  work; 
stale  wages:  can  board  at  place.  Address  MID¬ 
DLETOWN  DAIRY  FARMS,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 

- I 

WANTED — Capable  woman  for  department  work 
in  boys’  school;  salary  $40  to  $50  per  month, 
depending  on  responsibility.  IV.  G.  I'ANCHER, 
Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


POULTIIYMAN,  single,  as  head  man  on  modern 
egg  production  plant;  several  thousand  White 
Leghorns  kept;  only  thoroughly  experienced  and 
successful  chick  raiser  und  egg  producer  and 
good  worker  need  apply;  state  all  particulars, 
references  and  wage.  ELMHURST  FARM 
Woodbury.  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children,  or  sin¬ 
gle  man  and  girl;  man  good  milker;  woman 
work  in  house;  state  wages  wanted:  steady  work 
for  right,  parties.  E.  F,  SNYDER,  Wallklll, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Wotnau  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm;  state  wages.  W.  Y0UMANS, 
Leeds,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — May  1.  a  real  farm  worker  on  a 
farmer’s  farm;  Guernsey  cattle,  poultry  and 
fruit:  must  lie  good  with  horses  and  a  good 
milker.  F.  W.  COREY,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh. 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WOMAN,  competent  housekeeper,  with  well- 
trained  boy  of  13.  wishes  work  in  private 
family,  farm  or  village.  ADVERTISER  945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 4 

MARKETING  and  production  manager,  exper¬ 
ienced,  wants  opportunity  to  prove  ability; 
private  or  co-operative  project;  anywhere.  P. 
O.  BOX  628,  Worcester,  Mass. 


POtjLTRYMAN — -Reliable;  29;  married;  practical 
experience  breeding,  egg  production:  college 
education;  can  produce  results.:  managerial  abil¬ 
ity.  EBERHARDT.  Flatlands  Bay.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  foreman  on  good 
farm;  full  knowledge  of  all  machinery  and 
crops,  etc.  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  by  single 
man  of  good  character.  Address  ADVERTISER 
913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  farm  or  estate 
manager  would  like  position;  American  mar¬ 
ried,  middle-aged;  familiar  with  all  branches  In 
private  estate  and  commercial  up-to-date  farm¬ 
ing:  all  stock,  construction  work  anti  general 
up-keep  of  private  and  commercial  farms  at 
lowest  possible  cost;  expert  in  handling  men; 
strictly  sober,  honest  and  reliable;  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  909.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY  i15i.  orphan,  would  like  work  on  farm; 

state  particulars.  J.  MARTIN.  320  Parky Ule 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 


WANTED — From  May  1  to  November,  woman 
to  work,  do  laundry  and  assist  with  house¬ 
work:  two  in  family;  country.  P.  O.  BOX  382, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  COUPLE  would  like  single  man  as 
partner  who  understands  chicken  business; 
write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  928,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  As  working  housekeeper,  young 
woman  who  would  appreciate  good  home  in 
suburbs;  no  washing,  Address  MRS.  n.  H. 
FERRIS,  60  Forest  Avenue,  Glen  Ridge.  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER — Agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  wide  experience  in  stock  and  crops:  good 
organizer;  hard  worker  and  thoroughly  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  915.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  institute  graduate,  Itnlian- 
Amerlcnn.  lifetime  experience,  age  23.  single, 
wishes  position  as  assistant  manager  on  large 
estate  or  farm;  excellent  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  914.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position  on 
commercial  egg  farm.  Write  ADVERTISER 
917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  or  young  woman  to  assist  in  general 
housework;  electrical  machinery  used  for  dish 
aud  clothes  washing,  etc.;  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  nice  home;  references  required-  MRS. 
PHILIPS.  Great  Neck.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WHITE  country  woman,  no  encumbrances,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  all  modern  conveniences; 
treated  as  one  of  family ;  suitable  wagps;  near 
West  Chester.  Pa.  ADVERTISER  927,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  on  fruit  farm;  man  for 
general  orchard  and  farm  work,  spraying, 
etc.;  woman  work  in  smnll  family,  sonic  cook¬ 
ing;  none  need  apply  to  whom  experience  is  not 
valuable.  HOLLIS  GRIFFIN.  Bantam,  Conn. 

- i 

WANTED — Single  mail,  clean,  dry  hand  milker, 
to  help  milk  and  work  in  field  on  dairy  farm 
specializing  in  clean  Jersey  milk;  6  a.  ni  to  6 
p.  in.;  one  Sunday  off  each  month;  14  cow* 
milking;  $45,  good  board,  room  and  washing 
MKT  TOW  EE  FA  RMS.  Montvale,  N.  J 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  without  children, 
man  to  do  farm  work  and  woman  housework; 
Italian  preferred;  $69  per  month,  with  board 
and  rooms;  references  required.  F.  J.  LOVE¬ 
LAND,  New  City,  N.  Y, 


WANTED  Single  man  to  work  on  farm  for 
next  eight  months;  one  with  experience  In 
milking  and  handling  team  and  doing  general 
farm  work;  $40  per  month,  board  and  room. 
SPUING  BROOK  FARM,  Burlington  Flats, 
N  Y. 

- - - - » 

COUPLE  WANTED — Man  and  wife,  to  do  work 
of  small  family  located  in  South  Orange,  N. 
J.;  man  to  take  care  of  grounds,  one  acre; 
woman  must  be  good  plain  cook;  compensation 
$100  a  month,  hoard  and  meals.  Write  to 
ADVERTISER  933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  on  private 
place;  understands  all  branches  of  gardening, 
including  greenhouse;  American,  married;  no 
children;  best  of  references.  HENRY  L. 
TISCH.  380  Manhattan  avenue,  care  Lavin, 
New  York  City. 


CITY  MAN  wishes  to  work  on  farm  two  or 
three  months  Cor  board;  some  experience. 
ADVERTISER,  918.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  Holsteins  or  Guernseys 
preferred;  American;  37  years  of  age;  welt 
acquainted  with  nil  modem  farm  machinery; 
nine  years’  experience  on  large  farms:  can  give 
the  best  or  references;  good  wages  and  living 
conditions  desired.  ADVERTISER  923.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERD  MANAGER  wants  position  with  large 
dairy  hprd  doing  testing  and  showing;  life 
experience  and  college  training:  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  928.  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


MARRIED  farmer.  American,  gardener,  dairy¬ 
man.  seeks  position;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  929.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN  or  superintendent,  married,  Ameri¬ 
can.  seeks  position  on  private  estate  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  desire  position  on  farm  for 
garden  or  light  farm  work;  some  experience. 
Kindly  communicate  with  DAVE  BLOCH,  121 
East  123d  Street,  New  York  City, 


YOUNG  MAN,  Uhristian,  desires  job  on  farm; 

ambitious,  willing  worker,  steady;  can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  character.  ADVER- 
TISKIt  932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (31)  desires  responsible  position 
on  gentleman’s  place  or  poultry  farm;  honest 
and  energetic;  Cornell  training:  experience. 
ADVERTISER  930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- ^ 

STRONG  young  man  wanted  to  work  on  farm, 
Orange  Co,,  N.  Y.;  pay  $40  per  month:  good 
board ;  reference.  Write  V,  TOMPKINS,  572 
Conmmnipaw  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AN  AMERICAN,  37,  married,  family,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  and  florist  business,  is  avail¬ 
able  either  for  position  or  good  proposition; 
present  position  12  years  manager  of  commercial 
place;  death  of  owner  and  settlement  of  estate 
compels  change.  ADVERTISER  935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- — - - » 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  Cornell  man;  expert  with  stock,  all  farm 
crops,  efficient  with  help,  all  farm  machinery; 
conscientious:  Christian:  works  for  interest  of 
owner.  ADVERTISER  944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE,  life  experience,  would  like 
position  on  large  estate  where  wife  can  board 
help,  cook  or  manage  farm  boarding-house:  hus¬ 
band  thorough  knowledge  all  hranehes.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American  farmer,  life  experience, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  smnll  place  or 
poultry  and  cow  man  on  estate:  wife  willing  to 
hoard  two  or  three  men.  ADVERTISER  947, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — American;  thoroughly  competent; 

12  years  handling  A.  R.  O.  cattle,  certified 
milk  and  butter:  wife  good  milker;  no  children. 
FRED  MELROSE,  Romford,  Conn, 


POULTRYMAN.  produces  results,  wants  position 
as  manager  of  plant,  commercial  or  private, 
with  house:  state  wages  in  first  letter;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta:  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line:  cuts  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12-room  bouse;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S- 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm:  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.50  per  acre 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 360 -acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location:  fully  eqnippel.  Owner.  J.  TV. 
TEMPLIN’,  Coatesvllle.  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  preferably  on  lake,  in  Rock¬ 
land.  Dutchess.  Westchester  or  Orange  coun¬ 
ties.  Write  fully,  BOX  1000,  Lakeville.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  farm,  in  Otsego  County: 

all  modern  improvements;  two  miles  from 
State  road.  H.  C.  INGALLS,  Ceoperstown, 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  modern  country  home; 

clean  town;  elevation  1.800  ft.;  rare  educa¬ 
tional  and  library  advantages.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  137.  Alfred.  N.  Y. 


116  ACRES  of  good,  well-tilled  land,  timber 
and  wood,  sugar  bush,  living  water  in  pasture, 
two  never-failing  wells.  373  apple  trees;  small 
fruits,  14-room  modern  brick  house,  splendid 
cellar;  cistern;  acetylene  lights;  basement  barn, 
granary,  shop  and  garage,  wood  house:  9  miles 
city  40,000;  2  miles  village;  1  mile  railroad 
station;  ’i-  mile  school;  telephone;  R.  TE ;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Address  MRS.  SARAH  E. 
CALE,  Ashvllle,  Chautauqua  Co.,  X.  Y. 


7-ROOM  house.  2  porches;  barn,  chicken  houses: 

good  condition:  one  acre;  ail  fruits:  near 
school.  Owner,  FRANK  FLINX.  R,  D.  25.  At- 
waters,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  poultry  farm:  all  con¬ 
veniences;  established  business:  present  gross 
income  $1,000  per  month.  ADVERTISER  885. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - Four  acres  of  good  land,  with  large 
barn;  no  house;  near  trout  stream;  one  mile 
from  Chatham.  N,  Y.;  on  State  road:  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  Summer  home:  cash  price  $750.  P. 
O.  BOX  788.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  parties  desirous 
of  going  farming  on  equipped  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  881.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


155  ACRE  FARM,  in  Hudson  River  Valley;  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools:  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  a  real  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer.  WM.  II. 
MILLER,  Athens,  S  Y. 


IS  ACRES — South  of  Oswego;  on  State  road. 

trolley  Une;  lots  of  fruit:  elegant  16-room 
house,  electric  lights,  toilet,  bath:  beautiful 
grounds;  poultry  houses;  excellent  for  private 
home.  clubhouse,  sanatorium:  price  $8,509.  n. 
S.  HAYNES,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  York — Three  farms  in  Otsego 
County;  dwellings,  barns,  etc.;  600  acres  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land;  fruit  and  timber; 
convenient  to  railroad:  must  be  sold  at  once, 
separately  or  together:  very  easy  terms.  For 
further  particulars  address  ORANGE  L,  VAN 
HORNE,  Coopcrstown,  X.  Y. 


COLONIAL  113  roonisl  brick  residence  on  Hud¬ 
son  River,  near  Albany:  suitable  fur  all  year 
home,  hotel  or  club;  all  modern  improvements; 
six  acres;  two-story  garage:  fruit  and  shade 
trees;  all  buildings  first-class  condition:  good 
transportation:  price  810,000 :  trrms  to  suit. 
MRS.  ANNIE  M.  WOLFE.  383  Livermore  Ave.. 
Wcsterligh.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruit:  15  to  20  acres:  part  woodland:  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York;  Long  Island  preferred: 
brook  or  pond:  fair  buildings;  price  must  be 
reasonable,  with  tprms.  ADVERTISER  911. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Sixteen  acres  vacant  land,  on  State 
road,  near  village:  wood  to  sell:  good  for 
chickens,  garden,  building  lots.  ADVERTISER 
i>10,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IV.  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  suitable  for 
fruit  aud  poultry,  by  American  farmer  with 
grown  sons;  good  house.  7-10  rooms:  electricity 
available:  on  improved  road;  full  particulars  in 
firsr  letter.  ADVERTISER  912,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RUNGAT.OW  for  sale  to  country-loving  com¬ 
muter:  two  bedrooms:  large  attic,  convertible 
into  rooms:  modern;  six  minutes’  walk  to  sta¬ 
tion;  lot  75x100,  with  large  forest  and  nut 
trees:  fine  view;  $6,500.  H.  D.  MeKIBBEN, 
Plensantville,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres;  trout  stream;  20  fruit 
trees;  small  house;  barn;  near  school;  Colum¬ 
bia  County:  $800.  ADVERTISER  916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATSK ILL,  20  miles  from  main  road;  East 
Windham  boarding  section,  where  lake,  danc¬ 
ing,  etc.;  10-room  house,  119  acres;  bungalow 
sites.  HARRY  SMITH,  CornwaUville,  N.  Y.. 
Green  County. 

WANTED — 5  to  6  acres,  suitable  for  poultry 
farm;  New  Jersey  preferred:  5  or  6-room 
house,  with  outbuilding;  give  full  details  and 
terms.  F.  TOOP,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FOIt  SALE — Village  40-aere  orchard  farm;  12- 
room.  electric-lighted  house;  800  beariug  apple 
trees;  near  beautiful  lake,  m  Monmouth,  Maine; 
fine  for  boarders;  near  railroad  station,  Address 
BOX  208  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house  and  good  farm  of 
80  acres;  partly  equipped  if  desired;  always 
more  applicants  than  can  lie  accommodated; 
20  rooms;  house,  barns  and  other  buildings  in 
good  condition;  near  State  road;  land  very  pro¬ 
duct  ire;  20  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y,  Price, 
$3,500;  easy  terms;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated;  description  On  request.  ADVERTISER 
919.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Attractive  home  for  retired  farmer 
near  Atlantic  City:,  cement-block  bungalow, 
7  rooms,  bath,  cement  floor  cellar,  large  porches, 
garage,  poultry  house,  hot  water  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity.  city  water,  telephone,  fireplace.  $4,500. 
B.  F.  TENNEY.  Motor  Route  A,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

DAIRY  and  chicken  farm:  3’4  miles  from  Pine 
Bush,  Orange  County;  72  acres;  very  produc¬ 
tive;  nearly  all  tillable:  eight-room  house, 
cement  cellar,  water  in  kitchen;  two  large 
bams,  hennery,  icehouse,  granary,  workship, 
wood  house,  smokehouse,  cow  stable  with  cement 
floor:  all  in  good  condition;  for  quick  sale 
$5,500;  part  cash.  GEORGE  KR0EGER,  Route 
l,  Wallkitl,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  FARM  —  253  acres;  stock. 

tools,  sugaring  outfit;  buildings  with  water; 
fruit;  beautiful;  good:  Cheap;  fine  for  Summer 
home,  with  tenant  ALBERT  HUTCHINSON. 
Route  3,  Chester,  Vt. 


SUMMER  home  for  sale;  73  acres;  mountainous, 
smooth,  tillable  land;  pc.nds,  lakes  and  trout 
streams  nearby;  large  house:  price  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  by  year,  small  place,  near 
village:  must  be  cheap  and  within  50  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RALE  —  Four-room  bungalow,  Improve¬ 
ments;  3  chicken  houses,  16x20;  fruit;  •%  acre 
of  land:  more  land  if  wanted:  near  station; 
suited  for  poultry;  price  reasonable.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  owner.  WILLIAM  MORGEN- 
WECK,  P.  0.  Box  283.  East  Northport.  L.  I., 
N,  Y. 

- - ( 

SMALL  stocked  farm  for  sale,  or  work  on 
shares.  V,  S,,  Statker,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  52  acres;  house  and  out¬ 
buildings:  40  acres  tillable  land;  12  acres 
wood:  suitable  for  poultry  raising.  MARTIN 
E.  QUARFELD.  R.  F.  D.  41,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Pleasant  climate;  Dear  water 
if  possible;  give  complete  particulars  in  first 
iPtter.  Address  ADVERTISER  926,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  poultry  farm,  house  and 
buildings;  price  $4,000.  OWNER.  Rox  103, 
R.  D..  Chestnut  Street.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

- - - - \ 

WANTED — A  partner  for  a  large  commercial 
orchard.  Address  ADVERTISER  929,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Peru,  in  Berkshires:  120 
acres;  20  tillable,  rest  splendid  timber;  on 
main  road:  nice  seven-room  cottage:  running 
wafer;  barn,  chicken  house,  close  to  school  and 
stores;  12  miles  from  Pittsfield,  three  from  vil¬ 
lage;  ideal  spot  for  truck  and  chickens;  great 
demand;  t  fiber  will  pay  for  place:  widow  has 
to  sell;  a  bargain:  $3,000;  half  cash.  Apply 
A.  CHANDLER,  Belle  Haven,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

— — - n 

POULTRY  FARM  —  Near  eiry  markets;  fully 
equipped  for  hatching,  brooding,  rearing  stock 
and  housing  layers:  modern  residence,  with  all 
conveniences  ADVERTISER  931.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County;  main  road:  50 
acres  small  portion  wooded:  large  trout  stream 
crosses  land  dear  bouse  and  barn;  good  house; 
fine  new  barn:  S4. 500.  ADVERTISER  936,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


;  - » 

FoR  SALE — Hundred  acres,  in  Adirondacks:  SO 
cleared,  balance  timber:  keep  10  cows:  factory 
two  miles:  well;  automobile  road:  fish’ng;  de.  - 
abundant:  $700.  W.  E.  HUMES,  Harrisviil. 
N.  Y. 


224  ACRES  of  level  tractor  land,  free  from 
stones:  35  acres  of  orchard;  some  timber; 
modern  house;  large  poultry  house,  large  bares 
and  outbuildings;  only  $3,000  needed:  balaw  e 
on  mortgage  at  5<jr :  stock  and  tools  extra. 
JOHN  J.  YAXDIK.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farmhouse,  within  100  m’les: 

rent  up  to  $20  per  month.  ADOLPH  HOP¬ 
PER,  9  Tompkins  Place,  Glendale  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


GREATEST  bargain  ever  offered  for  cash — On 
account  of  disability,  my  beautiful  stock  and 
fruit  farm  of  90  acres,  in  Chautauqua  Count’’; 
fine.  Inrge,  well-painted  buildings,  equipped 
with  _  wafer  and  lighting  systems:  milking 
machine:  14  head  of  cattle,  large  horses:  no 
waste  land:  practically  level;  dose  to  school 
and  markets;  near  big  gas  wells;  all  farm 
machinery,  two  gas  engines,  auto  and  furni¬ 
ture;  at  89.500  :  30  da  vs  onlv:  no  agents. 

ADVERTISER  943.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  Farm. 

3'-j  miles  west  of  Oswego,  on  the  State  road 
to  Rochester:  famous  for  its  cbicken  d'nners: 
an  established  all-the-year  business  averaging 
over  5.000  persons,  which  can  be  increased  and 
will  pay  for  total  investment  in  two  years; 
good  seven-room  bouse:  two  barns;  ta-ge  apple 
orchard,  pears  cherries :  85  acres;  country  heme; 
price  $3,500.  W  I.  BROCK,  R,  D.  6.  Osweg 
N.  Y.  ’Phone  15  F-S. 


64-ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Possession  at  once; 

apples.  raspberries.  blackberries;  11 -room 
house;  running  wafer  house,  and  cow  barn 
12x24:  silo,  horse  barn  and  hennerv.  R.  p. 
mail;  convenient  to  district  and  high  s  bool: 
good  neighbors;  24  a. 're  woodlot  goe<  w  < ij  ■'r.rm: 
price  $2,200.  DIANE  ELD  RED,  owe-  Er.rt- 
wick,  N.  Y. 


106- ACRE  FARM — Good  productive  air  r>f 
buildings:  between  Troy  and  K-- «  ..  Falla 
N  Y. :  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  949  : V.  irsl 

New  Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  629. 


Natures  Own  Combination 
for  Lawns  and  Gardens 

United  States  Government  Reports  and  New  Jersey  State 
Reports  Prove  Greensand  Marl  To  Be  a  Wonderful  Soil 
Rectifier  That  Gives  Amazing  Results  Wherever  Used 


NEW  JERSEY  has  long  been  noted  for  its  fine 
farms  and  bumper  crops.  Many  authorities 
state  that  there  is  no  finer  farming  section  in 
the  country  than  the  southern  part  of  New 
Jersey.  And  it  is  .certain  that  no  finer  gardens, 
flowers  or  grass  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
State.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  rich  fertility  of  the 
soil  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  generations  past  the 
people  of  this  section  have  been  spreading  Green¬ 
sand  Marl  on  their  land,  many  hauling  it  in 
trucks  for  miles.  r- 


all  important  fertilizing  constituents,  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Greensands  which  act  as  a  carrier  of  the 
potash  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  bases.  These  ac¬ 
companying  Greensands  are  life-producing  consti¬ 
tuents.  They  become  a  part  of  the  soil,  keeping  the 
fertilizing  properties  from  being  washed  away  by 
storms.  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl  is  entirely  free 
from  weeds,  is  dry  and  may  be  spread  with  any  fer¬ 
tilizing  machine.  It  need  not  be  plowed  under  the 


heavier  yield  of  healthy,  full-sized  vegetables.  It  is 
absolutely  odorless;  can  be  stored  in  any  climate, 
room,  cellar  or  warehouse  without  deterioration.  It 
will  not  burn  the  sprouts. 

An  Economical  Way  to  Try  L'X'R 
Greensand  Marl 

If  you  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
rectifying  abilities  of  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl 
-r-i  as  you  would  like  to  be,  try  our  100-pound 
ga  test  bag. 

nL  This  bag  will  prove  what  L-X-R  Greensand 
Marl  will  do  just  as  convincingly  as  would  a 
in  ton.  We  don’t  want  you  to  buy  a  quantity 
until  you  know,  just  as  the  folks  in  South 
H  Jersey  know,  what  a  remarkable  rectifier 

L-X-R  Greensand  Marl  is.  After  you  have 

wl1  tested  it  in  your  own  way — after  you  are 

completely  satisfied  with  the  results,  then 
m  you  can  make  up  your  mind  about  using  it 

u|f  to  treat  all  of  your  garden,  lawns,  and 

ga  flowers.  All  that  we  want  to  do  now  is  to 
”  first  convince  you. 

Make  any  test  with  the  lOO  pounds  that 
you  care  to — sprinkle  it  on  any  portion  of  your 
lawn,  plant  it  with  seed,  or  try  it  on  vegetables  or 
flowers  in  rows,  using  it  in  test  with  any  high  grade 
fertilizer. 

If  you  have  any  piece  of  ground  that  never 
produced,  treat  it  with  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl  and 
check  results.  Try  it  on  any  barren  lawn  or  spot 
on  which  it  is  difficult  to  grow  grass,  and  be  guided 
by  the  actual  results. 


gained,  and  will  yet  derive  from  the  use  of 
Marl"  Marl  is  composed  chiefly  of  fossil 
remains  of  prehistoric  animals,  reptiles,  fish,  {__ 
birds  and  plants.  It  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
potash,  phosphorus  and  calcium,  forming  a 
natural  fertilizer  of  extraordinary  effectiveness. 
Marl  is  both  a  direct  and  indirect  fertilizer.  It 
improves  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of 
soils,  corrects  acidity,  unlocks  insoluble  plant  food, 
and  promotes  nitrification.  It  is  very  lasting  in 
effect,  one  complete  application  often  lasting  for 
four  years.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Geologist.  1886,  says:  “The  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holmdcl  (N.  J.)  is  a  heavy  loam,  and  has  been 
brought  up  by  the  use  of  Marl,  together  with  the 
barnyard  manure,  made  on  the  place,  from  quite  an 
ordinary  condition,  to  as  high  a  condition  of  fertility 
as  any  land  in  this  State  (N.  J.)  The  Marl  we  have 
here  seems  beneficial  to  all  kinds  of  crops  or  soil, 
especially  potato  crops.” 

Other  Authorities  Heartily  Endorse 
Greensand  Marl 

A  United  States  Government  Report,  1910,  page 
761,  reads:  “New  Jersey  Marl  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  the  region  in  which  it  is  found.  It 
has  raised  this  region  from  the  lowest  stage  of 
agricultural  exhaustion  to  a  high  state  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

“Lands  which  in  the  old  style  of  cultivation  had 
to  lie  fallow,  by  the  use  of  Marl  produce  heavy 
crops  of  clover  and  grow  rich  while  resting.  Lands 
which  have  been  worn  out  and  left  in  common  are 
now,  by  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  yielding  large 
crops  of  the  finest  quality.  Everywhere  in  the  Marl 
district  may  be  seen  farms  which,  in  former  years 
would  not  support  a  family,  making  their  owners 


Greensand  Marl  increases  the  yield  and  sice 
of  all  vegetables,  produces  finer  blooms  and 
greener  foliage  in  all  flowers,  mokes  sturdy, 
thick  grass  that  has  remarkable  drought- 
resisting  qualities. 


soil.  It  can  be  “drilled”  right  in  with  corn  or  other 
seed  requiring  close  contact  with  the  fertilizer 
while  germinating. 

The  Phosphorus  contained  in  our  wonderful 
Greensand  Marl  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  potash.  It  becomes  slowly  soluble  through 
chemical  action  and  weathering. 

Greensand  Marl  increases  crops  of  Potatoes, 
Clover.  Hay,  Buckwheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Corn,  Wheat, 
etc. 

For  Gardens,  Lawns  and  Flowers 

Greensand  Marl  is  known  as  a  remarkable  grass 
grower.  It  is  being  used  in  city  parks,  by  country 
clubs  for  golf  courses,  and  on  private  estates  where 
fine  looking,  sturdy  grass  that  is  full  of  rich  green 
color  is  demanded. 

An  ounce  or  two  placed  around  the  stem  of  bulbs, 
ferns,  rubber  plants,  Easter  lilies,  and  all  varieties 
of  flowers  increases  the  growth  and  color  of  the 
plants,  and  produces  filter  blooms. 

It  is  ideal  for  the  small  garden,  because  one  appli¬ 
cation  will  benefit  for  several  years,  and  cause  a 


Simply  mail  the  coupon  below  with  $2.00  check 
or  money  order  and  we  will  immediately  ship  you 
a  100-lb.  bag  of  genuine  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl. 
But  not  until  you  are  completely  satisfied  with  the 
actual  results  that  you  get.  do  we  want  you.  nor 
will  we  solicit  you  to  order  a  larger  amount.  We 
only  want  to  first  prove  it  to  you — then  your  own 
judgment  will  dictate  your  further  use  of  Green¬ 
sand  Marl.  And  when  you  are  fully  satisfied  ask 
about  our  special  low  quotations  on  ton  or  carload 
quantities. 

Fill  out  the  handy  order  blank  below  and  the 
100-lb.  test  hag  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  you. 


potatoes  and  all  other  farm  products,  but  also  to 
lawns,  greens  and  turf,  flowers  and  general  small 
garden  truck.  It  is  the  friend  of  greenskeepers — 
wonderful  for  golf  courses,  and  lasts  a  great  deal 
longer.  Crops  that  never  amounted  to  much  with¬ 
out  Marl  are  producing  big  yields  because  of  Marl. 

30-Bushel  Increase  From  One 
Application 

Dr.  J.  C.  Lipman,  Director  N.  J.  Experiment 
Station,  writes:  “Experiments  carried  out  by  the 
N.  J.  Station  at  Elmer,  N.  J.,  show  that  potash  in 
Greensand  Marl  becomes  available  rather  readily  to 
the  potato  crop.  A  single  application  of  Marl  made 
in  1917,  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre,  has  given 
increases  of  30  or  more  bushels  per  acre  per  year 
for  four  years,  as  compared  with  the  check  plot  that 
had  received  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  no  potash.” 


Greensand  Marl  is  mined  from  an  ancient 
river  bed  and  is  •  unipoo  d  of  fossil  remains 
of  prehistoric  animals,  reptiles,  fish,  birds, 
and  plants.  II  is  wonderfully  rich  in  potash, 
phosphorus,  and  calcium,  forming  a  natural 
rectifier  of  extraordinary  effectiveness.  It 
is  both  a  direct  and  indirect  fertilizer. 


What  Marl  Is 

Our  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl  is  nature’s  own  com¬ 
bination  of  Potash,  Phosphorus  and  Calcium  Oxide, 

GREENSAND  MARL 

SOIL  RECTIFIER  < 
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If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
L“X'R  Greensand  Marl,  return  the  coupon 
for  OUR  NEW  BOOKLET,  which  covers 
the  subject  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
way. 

GREENSAND  MARL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  14  -  596  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


GREENSAND  MARL  CORPORATION 
Dept.  14,  596  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City. 

I  I  Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  (Check  or  Money 
' — *  Order)  for  which  please  ship  me  the  100-Ib. 
Test  Bag  of  L-X-R  Greensand  Marl. 

□  Please  send  Booklet. 
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Some  Experiences  With  a  Radiophone 


MARKET  REPORTS. — I  consider  the  wireless 
telephone  or  radiophone  as  being  the  most 
valuable  thing  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and  like  the 
automobile,,  benefiting  many,  hut  principally  the 
1, inner.  It  has  become  a  necessity  as  well  as  an 
endless  source  of  enjoyment.  We  receive  daily  the 
market  reports  from  Newark.  X.  J.  (WJZ),  the 
value  of  which  cannot  he  overestimated,  for  every 
fanner  has  something  to  sell,  many  different  things, 
perhaps,  and  while  he  may  know  the  approximate 
value  of  his  produce,  the  merchants  fie  deals  with 
{,|'e  usually  better  posted  on  prices,  enabling  them 
f  1  take  advantage  of  us  when  the  market  jumps  up, 
and  are  prompt  with  the  had  news  when  the  market 


ground  would  be  appreciated.  I  received  an  answer 
immediately  from  II.  H.  Jones,  in  charge,  asking 
what  else  I  would  be  interested  in.  as  they  were 
anxious  to  improve  this  service  to  cover  the  needs 
of  farmers.  My  answer  suggested  that  the  prices  of 
eggs,  butter,  live  stock  and  poultry  be  added  daily, 
along  with  the  prices  of  apples,  potatoes.  Onions, 
cabbage,  carrots,  etc.,  already  being  broadcast,  and 
the  answer  came  sooner  than  I  expected.  Before 
the  mails  could  carry  it  the  announcer  at  Newark 
stated  that  hereafter  the  prices  of  eggs,  butter,  live 
stock,  poultry,  honey,  hay,  etc.,  would  be  given  at 
the  6  p.  ni.  report,  along  with  the  other  commodities 
quoted  at  noon. 


these  stories  very  well,  but  nevertheless  want  to 
hear  the  man  in  the  moon  talk  in  papa’s  wireless 
before  they  cau  go  to  sleep,  so  you  see  that  this  lias 
become  a  necessity  for  them  as  well  as  for  father, 
then  when  they  are  put  to  bed  mother  and  I  settle 
ourselves  comfortably  and  listen  to  orchestras, 
bands,  opera  singers,  jazz,  vaudeville  comedians  or 
talks  by  prominent  men  we  have  perhaps  wished  to 
hear,  and  if  the  program  is  not  to  our  liking  we 
tune  in  another  station;  get  Detroit  or  Chicago. 
Medford  Hills,  Mass.,  or  a  talk  on  keeping  fit  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
many  others  near  here.  I’ll  wager  the  hired  men 
stick  on  these  places.  There  is  no  time  limit  placed 


$ 
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takes  a  tumble.  In  fact,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  market  is  usually  down  when  we  have 
something  t  >  >ell ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  the  old  story 
1  think  we  are  all  tired  of  hearing.  Merchants  as 
a  rule  get  printed  daily  reports  by  mail,  and  find 
this  service  pays  them  well,  but  at  the  cost  of  this 
service  the  farmer  usually  balks,  though  its  cost  is 
small  in  comparison  with  what  we  lose  without  it. 
But  this  service  is  now  given  free  to  all  who  will 
grasp  it  from  the  air.  We  do  not  get  our  produce 
for  nothing,  but  work  on  a  dose  margin,  a  few  cents 
one  way  or  the  other  meaning  profit  or  loss. 

HELP  FROM  THE  STATE  AUTHORITIES.— 
The  announcer  at  the  Newark  station  requests  all 
recipients  of  the  market  reports  so  to  state  on  a 
postal  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  90  West  Broadway.  New  York  City.  In 
compliance  with  this  request  I  sent  a  postal  so 
stating,  and  added  that  reports  covering  more 


I  Nil  ERSITY  COURSES. — I  believe  the  time  is 
near  when  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Cornell  will 
not  only  broadcast  these  reports,  hut  give  lectures 
and  courses  by  radio,  as  some  of  the  other  colleges 
are  doing.  One  is,  I  understand,  to  give  a  course 
on  radio  and  another  a  complete  university  course 
to  all  who  care  to  listen  in  nightly  and  take  notes, 
which  will  he  dictated  slowly.  Both  will  be  given 
from  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  I  believe.  Hurray !  We 
can  all  dust  our  garrets  a  hit. 

DAIRY  AMUSEMENTS.— Now,  we  never  run 
short  of  amusements  with  a  radiophone.  Music  is 
broadcast  from  11  a.  ui.  to  almost  if  not  11  p.  ni. 
During  the  day  it  is  mostly  phonograph  music,  and 
the  good  kind,  all  evening.  After  supper  it  is  my 
chore  to  tune  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.  (KDKA  station), 
that  the  children  may  hear  "Uncle  Wiggley’s”  bed¬ 
time  story,  or  “the  man  in  the  moon”  stories  from 
Newark.  My  children  are  too  small  to  understand 


on  this  music.  One  evening,  or  morning  rather,  for  it 
was  after  midnight.  I  was  trying  to  see  what  luck 
I  would  have  in  pickiug  up  distant  stations,  on  the 
coast,  if  possible,  and  as  their  time  is  earlier  there 
I  expected  that  there  might,  be  a  chance  of  getting 
something.  I  did  get  music,  and  thought  I  had 
made  a  record,  but  pshaw!  he  announced  himself 
as  WOE  at  Philadelphia,  and  kept  on  with  his  pro¬ 
gram,  so  I  "dusted  for  the  hay.” 

VARIED  INFORMATION. — Election  campaigning 
is  also  to  be  carried  on  by  radio,  and  we  may  listen 
to  the  candidates  squabbling  in  our  sitting-room,  all 
the  great  lights  being  within  hearing.  Imagine  lis¬ 
tening  to  Bryan  and  Harding  in  1924  arguing  over 
the  job  right  at  home!  We  also  get  the  weather 
reports  and  storm  warnings,  two  days  in  advance, 
which  is  valuable  to  all  of  us.  interesting  to  city 
folks,  and  the  time  is  relayed  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Arlington  twice  daily,  giving  the  time 
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to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Can  we  afford  to  be 
without  this  convenience?  A  good  set,  costing  no 
more  than  a  good  phonograph,  brings  this  wonderful 
free  service  in  our  homes,  and  no  records  to  buy. 

WORSHIP  BY  WIRELESS . — T hen  last,  but  not 
least,  we  have  the  church  service  brought  to  us.  I 
do  not  dote  on  churches  myself,  but  cannot  help  but 
like  to  listen  in  at  some  distant  church  services  and 
music  that  would  please  the  most  disinterested.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  Sunday  evening  program  at 
Newark  grew  tiresome,  so  I  turned  the  knobs  to 
their  proper  position  to  get  Pittsburg.  I  heard  an 
organ,  and  thought,  "Gee,  this  is  swell!”  It  was 
not  many  minutes  before  I  found  that  I  was  inside 
the  Emory  Episcopal  Church  on  Shady  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  choir  was  a  wonder,  and  the 
sermon  as  good.  I  never  cared  for  sermons,  but 
found  this  interesting.  I  heard  the  service  all 
through,  and  the  real  service,  not  one  manufactured 
before  the  horn  at  the  broadcasting  station,  but  the 
horn  was  inside  this  church,  and  is  every  Sunday 
evening,  as  well  as  services  from  other  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  and  afternoon.  This  was  interest¬ 
ing,  and  a  new  one,  so  Palm  Sunday  I  tuned  in 
Pittsburg  at  7:25  p,  m.  so  as  to  be  early,  and  heard 
the  chimes  of  the  church  ringing,  which  lasted  about 
to  minutes.  Just  as  the  last  peal  was  dying  out.  the 
organ  and  a  host  of  violins  started  playing  “The 
Palms.”  Wasn't  this  worth  the  price  of  the  set?  I 
thought  it  was.  You  can  hear  every  word  and  sound, 
even  to  the  echo,  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  there 
in  person. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION— The  radio¬ 
phone  is  as  simple  to  operate  as  rhe  house  'phone,  a 
little  experimenting  in  turning  the  knobs  being  re¬ 
quired  at  first  to  find  their  various  positions  for  the 
different  stations,  and  one  precaution  must  betaken: 
that  is.  to  be  careful  and  not  light  up  the  tubes  too 
brightly,  or  their  life  may  be  greatly  shortened. 
Aside  from  the  tubes  and  batteries,  which  should 
last  for  years,  the  set  will  be  as  efficient  after  gen¬ 
erations  as  when  new,  unless  wilfully  abused.  It  is 
something  that,  once  bought,  will  not.  as  the  auto, 
have  to  be  bought  again  so  my  advice  is,  when  you 
buy.  get  a  good  one  and  there  will  be  no  regrets. 

FIRST  COST— A  set  of  the  better  type,  with  two 
stages  of  amplification,  will  cost  around  $250.  com¬ 
plete.  They  are  advertised  for  about  $150,  but  the 
necessary  accessories,  such  as  tubes,  'phones,  storage 
and  "B”  battery,  ground  switch,  aerial  wire  and 
insulators  and  loud-speaking  horn.  etc.,  brings  it  up 
to  this  figure.  Sets  for  much  less  will  bring  this 
service  to  you,  but  much  is  sacrificed.  They  will  not 
have  the  “pep”  to  operate  a  horn  and  amuse  the 
rest  of  the  family  and  friends,  nor  will  they  have  as 
far-reaching  range  as  the  better  kind.  My  set  has 
three  steps,  or  stages,  of  amplification,  which  would 
cost  around  $300  if  I  had  not  built  it  myself,  sav¬ 
ing  about  $100.  but  I  do  not  often  use  the  third 
step,  though  it  is  nice  to  have  handy  when  music 
comes  in  weak.  I  have  had  a  set  of  the  poorer  kinds 
for  the  past  is  years,  this  amateur  experience  being 
valuable  in  “rolling  my  own"  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  regular  set. 

EFFICIENT  APPLIANCES. — In  closing  I  may 
say  that  the  tuning  part  of  the  set  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  for  the  ideas  of  various  manufacturers  to  save 
paying  the  royalty  on  the  efficient  types  of  tuners, 
are  usually  poor,  and  interfering  stations  cannot  be 
tuned  out  with  These  makeshifts,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  jazz,  opera,  speech,  or  just  plain  noise. 
You  will  need  what  is  known  as  a  short  wave  regen¬ 
erative  set.  which  tunes  very  sharp,  and  is  far  su- 
]  erior  to  the  honeycomb  coil,  which  may  be  also 
used  with  fair  results  for  this  work.  This  short 
wave  set  has  two  vario-meters  and  a  vario-cuupler, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  material  used  and  workmanship; 
also  the  amount  of  nerve  the  various  manufacturers 
have  in  asking  tlieir  price.  However,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  results,  regardless  of  the  price,  it 
is  well  to  hear  some  of  the  different  sets  in  operation 
at  the  dealer’s  before  buying.  john  r.  purcell. 

New  Yorfi. 


A  Poultry  House  of  Concrete  Plaster 
and  Wire  Fencing 

THE  c-ut,  Fig.  273,  shows  a  poultry  house  built 
for  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mc-Dermid  of  Michigan  that  is 
something  of  a  novelty  because  of  its  method  of 
construction.  The  plan  and  dimensions  are  those 
of  a  Cornell  publication,  hut  the  walls,  instead  of 
wood,  are  built  of  concrete  plaster  over  poultry  net¬ 
ting  and  wire  fencing. 

This  house  is  20x24  ft.  in  size,  with  a  4-ft.  exten¬ 
sion  for  feed  room.  The  floor  is  of  concrete,  being 
raised  about  1  ft.  above  the  ground  level  by  a  filling 


of  stones  and  dirt,  and  having  a  layer  of  tarred  felt¬ 
ing  imbedded  about  2  in.  below  (be  surface  to  stop 
any  penetration  of  moisture  from  below.  A  6-in. 
wall  encloses  and  becomes  part  of  the  floor.  A  2x6- 
in.  sill  is  laid  1  in.  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall, 
so  that  the  plaster,  which  is  about  1  in.  in  thickness, 
is  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  (lie  wall;  2x4  studs 
are  spaced  28  in.  apart,  for  convenience  in  setting 
windows,  and  the  2x0  rafters  are  supported  at  their 
centers  by  a  4xG  beam  running  the  length  of  the 
house.  The  front  of  the  building  is  S  ft.  and  the 
rear  5  ft.  in  height. 

After  bracing  the  corner  posts,  poultry  netting 
was  stretched  tightly  over  the  outside  of  the  studs 
and  stapled  in  place.  Light-weight  fencing  might 
have  been  used.  This  poultry  netting  served  as 
backing  for  building  paper,  which  was  laid  over  it. 
It  was  stretched  very  tightly,  so  that  it  would  not 
sag  when  troweled  against.  Over  the  building  paper 
wire  fencing  was  stretched  and  stapled,  to  serve  as 
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reinforcement  for  the  concrete  plaster  that  was  to 
he  troweled  against  the  building  paper  with  its  wire 
backing. 

The  plaster,  which  was  about  1  in.  in  thickness, 
was  made  of  two  parts  Portland  cement,  one  part 
wood  pulp  plaster  and  nine  parts  fine  sharp  sand. 
The  wood  pulp  plaster  was  used  to  cause  the  mor¬ 
tar  to  spread  easily  and  adhere  readily.  A  second, 
or  finishing,  coat  was  used,  and  this  was  made  from 
three  parts  Portland  cement  and  six  parts  sand. 
This  was  put  on  before  the  first  coat  had  become 
entirely  dry. 

Two  of  the  windows  are  shown  dropped  back  at 
their  tops  for  ventilation,  and  what  appear  to  he 
slatted  blinds  filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  win¬ 
dows  are  Cornell  wind  bafflers.  Mrs.  McPermid  says 
that,  the  building  is  warm  in  the  Winter  and  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  walls  are.  of 
course,  airtight  upon  all  sides  but  the  front,  and  the 
expense  of  building  is  said  to  have  been  less  than 
would  have  been  the  ease  if  lumber  had  been  used. 

m.  fi.  t>. 


Rapidly  Growing  Trees  for  Shade 

I  wish  to  plant  25  or  30  rapid  growing  trees  along 
the  street  and  about  our  buildings.  I  was  considering 
the  Carolina  poplar.  However,  I  am  advised  to  set 
Balm  of  Gilead  instead.  I  do  not  know  this  tree,  and 
can  find  no  complete  or  satisfactory  description  <>l’  it. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  me.  I  wish  to  set  about  50-rod 
street  line;  also  around  buildings.  1  know  maples  and 
elms  are  finest,  but  I  uish  a  tree  that  will  come  on  fast 
and  yet  make  a  respectable  appearance.  w.  e.  k. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

RAPIDLY  growing  tree,  which  will  grow  under 
the  somewhat  rigorous  conditions  of  these 
Northeastern  States  and  meet  satisfactorily  all  the 
requirements  of  the  property  owner  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  the  forester,  aild.  lust  of  all.  the  mill  man.  is 
yet  to  be  discovered.  By  rapidly  growing  one  means 
such  a  tree  as  the  Carolina  poplar,  which  under  fair 
conditions  will  grow  from  four  to  six  feet  in.  height 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  each 
year.  In  10  years  one  can  expect  a  very  praise¬ 
worthy  shade  tree — as  far  as  size  is  concerned.  But 
there  are  so  many  drawback  to  the  poplar  that  it 
is  in  comparatively  small  favor.  In  fact,  many  cities 
and  villages  have  ordinances  whic-li  forbid  anybody 
from  planting  it. 

The  use  of  either  Carolina  poplar  ( Populus  del- 
rtoides)  or  Balm  of  Gilead  (Populus  balsamifera) 
on  country  places  should  depend  upon  local  circum¬ 
stances.  The  principal  reason  for  discouraging  the 
planting  of  any  of  the  poplars  is  because  of  the 
vigorous  system  of  surface  roots.  Walks  and  road¬ 
ways  are  often  badly  uphoaved.  foundations  to  build¬ 
ings  are  often  cracked,  and  water  pipes  ruined.  The 
roots  have  a  most  disastrous  tendency  to  find  an 
entrance  into  the  slightest  crevice  in  a  drain  tile  or 
water  pipe.  Once  a  single  root  gains  entrance  into 
the  water  pipe,  the  opportunity  is  enlarged  upon 
and  there  later  develops  a  mass  of  rootlets  which 
eventually  block  the  passageway. 


In  the  Spring  each  of  these  trees  produces  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  which  arc  borne  out  by  the  wind 
on  wings  of  cottony  white  fibers.  This  accounts 
for  the  common  name  of  cottonwood.  The  buds  of 
each  of  the  trees  are  resinous  and  shiny,  hut  those  of 
the  Balm  uf  Gilead  are  particularly  sticky,  and 
with  a  balsam-like  odor.  The  leaves  of  the  Balm 
of  Gilead  are  distinctly  heart-shaped,  from  three  to 
five  inches  long,  alternate  on  the  twig,  and  with  a 
stem  usually  not  so  long  as  is  the  blade  of  the  leaf. 
The  Carolina  poplar  has  a  leaf  much  more  triangular 
in  shape,  hence  its  scientific  name,  deltoides ,  or  like 
a  delta.  The  size  is  not  noticeably  different,  but  the 
stem  is  usually  longer  than  the  leaf  blade.  Each  of 
these  trees  is  native  in  New  York  State.  The  Balm 
of  Gilead  is  capable  of  growing  to  a  larger  size,  but 
on  the  whole  it  offers  little  or  no  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  Carolina  poplar.  Specimens  of  either  tree 
can  usually  be  secured  from  any  nurseryman,  or 
can  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 

There  are  probably  places  throughout  this  country 
where  the  poplars  are  more  desirable  than  any  other 
tree  for  shade  purposes.  I  have  seen  them  growing 
magnificently  along  the  irrigation  ditches  of  the 
Southwest,  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  could  have 
withstood  the  combination  of  intense  Summer  heat, 
the  dry  atmosphere,  and  the  more  or  less  constant 
wetting  from  the  ditch.  I  have  seen  them  growing 
under  trying  conditions  in  the  cities  where  the  soft 
coal  smoke  and  dust  would  ruin  the  leaves  of  more 
tender  species.  The  glossy,  varnished  surface  of 
the  poplar  leaves  is  capable  of  withstanding  such 
treatment,  and  the  trees  pro§per.  But  under  favor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  districts  of 
New  York  State  there  are  so  many  more  desirable 
trees  that  it  seems  very  short-sighted  to  put  in  any 
number  of  either  Carolina  poplar  or  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Two  of  our  best  trees  for  street  and  lawn  planting 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  inquirer.  What  is  more 
stately  than  an  avenue  of  American  elms,  with  the 
branches  rising  and  forming  high  overhead  an  arch 
of  truly  Gothic  lines?  The  maple  lacks  something 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  elm,  but.  there  is  a  sturdy 
strength  about  its  close-cropped  head  that  lends  dig¬ 
nity  to  its  surroundings.  And  they  are  not  such 
slow-growing  trees.  Ten  years  will  make  a  very 
respectable  little  shade  tree,  although,  of  course. 
30  years  does  better.  A  hundred  years  later  that 
tree  will  still  be  there,  a  monument  to  the  man  who 
planted  it.  while  the  poplar  will  he  old  and  breaking 
down  at  30  years.  To  he  sure,  there  are  insects 
that  sometimes  injure  the  elm  and  maple,  hut  that 
is  also  true  of  the  poplars.  A  little  of  the  same 
treatment  that  one  naturally  expects  to  give  to  fruit 
trees  will  help  to  keep  the  shade  trees  healthy. 

Other  trees  which  are  worth  considering  in  the 
vicinity  of  Skaneateles  are  the  red  oak.  the  pin 
oak.  basswood,  and  white  ash.  The  oaks  are  re¬ 
markably  free  from  insect  injury,  and  are  very  long- 
lived.  Individual  specimens  of  hickory  and  horse 
chestnut  are  often  very  pleasing,  but  because  of  the 
nuts  and  early  falling  leaves  they  are  not  at  all  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  planting  along  a  roadway  or  street. 

g.  h.  c. 


A  Big  Sunflower 

THE  big  egg  contest  seems  to  have  been  won  by 
Mr.  Clayton  of  New  Jersey.  The  egg  lie  sent 
us,  pictured  on  page  522.  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  a 
hen’s  production.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  many  of 
these  big  eggs  were  laid  by  Red  bens.  It  has  been 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  Leghorns  pro¬ 
duce  t lie  largest  eggs,  but  the  Reds  have  surely 
beaten  them.  We  have  had  several  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  know  how  to  prevent  their  hens 
from  laying  these  monsters.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  do  that  without,  stopping  the  egg  production  eu- 
tirelyi 

But.  the  big  egg  question  having  been  settled,  now 
comes  the  big  sunflower  stalks.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  a  popular  song. 

"I  feel  just  as  happy  as  a  big  sunflower 
That  stands  right  still  in  the  breezes.” 

►Somehow  the  sunflower  is  a  favorite  plant  for 
gardeners  to  brag  about.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
274  seems  to  make  a  record.  This  plant  stood'  13  ft. 
10  in.  high.  Can  you  beat  it?  It  was  grown  by  a 
It.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bookwalter,  of  Hutch- 
ess  Co..  N.  V.  The  two  children,  who  are  evidently 
as  “happy  as  a  big  sunflower,"  are  Edwina  and 
Lewis  Bookwalter. 

Ltttt.e  chicks  like  earthworms,  and  there  is  much 
poetry  about  eating  them.  The  truth  is  that  these 
worms  may  convey  gapeworms  to  the  little  chicks.  They 
are  better  without  worms! 

A  KECE.NT  mortgage  sale  in  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
vealed  two  unusual  terms  in  the  original  deed.  One  is 
that  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  and  no  building  of  less  than  $1,000  value  shall  be 
erected. 
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That  Prolific  Jersey  Acre 

TOn  pas:*'  401  \\  illimu  Parkins  fold  of  tin*  work  lie 
has  been  doing  on  an  acre  of  good  land  in  Central  New 
Jersey.  Our  people  have  asked  for  a  few  more  details, 
and  so  Mr.  Perkins  writes  the  following  :1 

CONGENIAL  JOB.— My  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  March  18  on  “An  Acre  Under  Intensive 
Cultivation’’  is  causing  so  much  comment,  good  and 
otherwise,  that  perhaps  a  few  more  words  in  addi¬ 
tion  would  not  he  amiss.  The  old  saying.  “If  you 
want  to  make  a  success  in  the  chicken  business,  yon 
must  live  with  your  chickens,"  is  just  as  true  in  any 
other  business,  and  the  success  I  have  had  in  gar¬ 
dening  I  attribute  mostly  to  the  love  of  outdoor  life 
and  making  things  grow.  When  Spring  is  approach 
ing  I  simply  "hanker”  to  get  out  and  at  it,  not  so 
much  for  the  dollars  that  are  in  it.  but  for  the  joy 
it  gives  me  in  the  work. 

ESSENTIAL  NEEDS. — There  are  four  essential 
things  for  successful  gardening:  flood  seed,  good 
cultivation,  good  fertilization  and  last.  Imt  not  least, 
good  head  work.  In  the  cut  on  page  401  you  will 
notice  I  have  the  Skinner  system  of  irrigation. 
While  this  helps  materially  in  a  dry  season  to  germ¬ 
inate  my  spinach  and  lettuce  seeds  in  July  and 
August,  when  we  very  often  have  a  long  dry  spell, 
and  starts  my  celery  and  lettuce  plants  after  trans¬ 
planting,  T  do  not  rely  on  this  entirely,  for  my 
experience  has  been  that  a  well-tilled  soil  will  give 
the  best  results.  Some  of  my  friends  have  said 
there  must  he  some  “trick"  in  the  business  that  they 
do  not  understand.  Absolutely  no:  just  good  com¬ 
mon  horse  sense  is  the  essential  thing.  As  a  general 
tiling  I  stick  to  the  variety  of  vegetables  that  I  have 
tested  and  found  the  best.  Every  year  I  test  some 
new  kinds  that  are  recommended  very  highly,  hut 
do  not  discard  the  kind  I  have  been  growing,  unless 
the  new  proves  the  better. 

WHOLESALE  MARKETING.  —  The  amount  of 
produce  marketed  in  1920  ($1,034.88  i  was  sold  at 
wholesale  prices.  When  I  first  began  gardening  I 
sold  my  produce  at  retail,  but  soon  found  it  paid 
better  to  sell  it  to  the  stores,  as  I  could  dispose  of 
my  load  much  more  quickly  and  get  back  home  to 
my  work  again  before  the  heat  <>f  the  day.  I  always 
engaged  one  day  the  amount  needed  for  the  next 
day,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  running  around 
from  one  store  to  another  to  try  to  .--oil  my  load. 
Another  important  thing  is  that  my  prices  are  cash. 

I  have  no  hook  accounts  to  collect,  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  if  you  sell  at  retail.  A  number 
of  my  friends  and  neighbors  come  to  my  place  and 
purchase  plants  and  vegetables  at  nearly  the  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

SUNDAY  WORK. — Some  folks  think  that  the 
vegetable  and  berry  business  cannot  be  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  unless  you  work  seven  days  a  week.  Well,  I 
am  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  meant  for  me  as  for  the 
Israelites,  and  when  the  Lord  says.  “Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do."  I  am 
going  to  obey.  A  friend  told  me  I  would  have  to 
pick  my  strawberries  on  Sunday  or  I  would  lose 
them.  In  18^3  I  set  a  half  acre  of  strawberry 

plants.  On  the  11th  of  June.  1893  (Sunday),  my 
patch  was  loaded  with  the  finest  ripe  berries  I  ever 
saw.  Coming  home  from  church  that  night  a  heavy 
shower  came  up  out  of  the  west,  and  I  said  to  my 
wife.  "If  that  ever  strikes  our  berry  patch  she's  a 
goner."  but  the  shower  rolled  away  to  the  north, 
and  we  never  got  a  drop  of  rain.  The  next  day  we 
picked  7 r>0  quarts  of  berries  off  that  half  acre,  which 
sold  for  $105.97.  I  suppose  some  of  my 
readers  will  say  that  was  just  luck, 
but  they  would  have  a  hard  time  try¬ 
ing  to  make  me  believe  it.  But  l  fear 
I  am  digressing,  and  will  get  hack  to 
my  text. 

C< JNOENTRATION  NEEDED.— Most 
of  the  truckers  I  know  make  a  mistake 
trying  to  work  too  much  ground.  In 
my  opinion  two  or  three  acres  worked 
and  well  fertilized  will  yield  more  and 
better  produce  than  10  acres  half 
worked  and  without  the  proper  amount 
of  plant  food.  1  do  not  put  manure  or 
fertilizer  in  hill  or  row,  hut  broadcast 
it  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  will  find  it. 
and  there  is  a  more  even  growth  when 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil, 
and  will  give  much  better  results  if 
the  season  is  hot  and  dry. 

TRANSPLANT  I NG.— In  tra  implant¬ 
ing  plants  from  the  cold  frame  to  open 
ground  see  that  they  are  well  hardened. 

To  do  this  remove  the  sash  for  several 
nights,  so  they  will  get  acclimated.  A 


splendid  plant  business  can  soon  he  established  in 
any  community,  and  when  your  reputation  is  known 
for  fine  plants  true  to  name  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  grow  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  I  have  sold 
$;;o  worth  of  pepper  plants  off  a  space  6  ft.  square 
covered  with  two  hotbed  sash.  These  plants  were 
pulled  out  of  the  seed  bed  without  transplanting. 

POPULAR  VARIETIES. — I  grow  the  kind  of 
vegetables  the  market  demands.  For  instance  no 


A  Big  Funjloirer  in  Dutchess  Co..  X.  V.  Fig.  27} 


variety  of  celery  will  sell  as  well  in  my  market  as 
the  Golden  Self-blanching,  while  I  prefer  a  different 
laud  for  my  own  table,  and  so  with  other  kinds. 
No  matter  what  I  consider  the  best  for  our  own  use, 
I  have  found  it  the  best  policy  to  give  the  public 
what  it  demands.  I  always  have  my  vegetables  put 
up  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  for  nothing  at¬ 
tracts  the  eyes  of  a  purchaser  so  quickly  as  a  neat, 
clean  article  of  any  sort.  william  perkixs. 

New  Jersey. 


Dandelions  as  a  Cultivated  Crop 

IN  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  New 
England,  dandelions  are  grown  by  market  gar¬ 
deners,  some  of  whom  have  several  acres  in  this 
crop.  Printed  directions  usually  call  for  planting 
dandelion  seed  in  April  or  May.  but  New  England 
growers  often  wait  until  July  or  early  August,  so 
that  they  can  use  the  ground  from  which  peas  have 
been  removed.  A  light,  loamy  soil  usually  gives 
the  best  results,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dress 
heavily  with  manure.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
sow  the  seed  with  a  hand  drill  in  rows  a  foot 
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apart.  The  plants  are  then  thinned  so  as  to  stand 
about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  It  pays  to  roll  the 
ground  after  seeding,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  as  dandelions  are  rather  slow 
to  germinate. 

Lettuce  seed  is  sometimes  sown  with  dandelion 
seed  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  the  acre,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  mark  the  rows  for  cultivation.  The 
young  dandelion  plants  themselves  are  very  hard 
to  see  when  they  first  come  up.  Cultivation  is 
required  for  only  a  few  weeks,  as  the  plants  soon 
completely  cover  the  ground  and  keep  down  the 
weeds  by  their  own  shade.  Hay  or  straw  is  com¬ 
monly  used  to  cover  the  dandelions  when  freezing 
weather  comes,  although  they  will  often  go  through 
without  any  protection.  Spring  dandelions  usually 
sell  for  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wash  them  carefully  and  to  trim  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roots. 

Dandelions  are  often  forced  under  hotbed  sash 
which  are  carried  to  the  fields  and  placed  in  double 
rows.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  the  dried  roots 
of  dandelions,  which  are  used  for  medicine  and  in 
the  making  of  coffee  substitutes.  Special  varieties, 
particularly  Thick  Leaved  French,  are  commonly 
chosen  by  market  gardeners,  as  they  are  larger 
and  better  flavored  than  the  wild  dandelions.  Seeds 
of  these  varieties  are  sold  by  several  seedsmen. 

e.  i.  P. 


Sudan  Grass;  Its  Behavior  in  Ohio 

s 

FOUR  cuttings  of  grass  in  one  farmer's  experience 
was  desirable  pasture,  and  good  cutting :  in 
another  farmer's  experience,  and  in  the  experience 
of  a  third,  an  excellent  green  feed,  are  reports  given 
of  Sudan  grass  by  practical  farmers.  One  farmer 
fed  both  green  corn  and  Sudan  grass.  He  states 
the  cows  ate  the  Sudan  grass  first,  afterward  the 
green  corn.  Another  farmer  contends  it  is  the  next 
best  hog  pasture,  Alfalfa  ranking  first.  Sudan  grass 
ranks  about  the  same  as  Timothy  in  feeding  value. 
In  20  or  30  days  on  good  ground  Sudan  grass  will 
make  sufficient  growth  to  afford  pasture,  circum¬ 
stances  being  favorable.  In  45  to  00  days  the  first 
cutting  is  ready.  After  cutting  it  grows  rapidly, 
and  the  writer  saw  a  farmer  making  the  fourth 
cutting  October  10.  This  was  planted  on  sandy 
ground  near  Conneaut.  Ohio,  about  May  15.  Sudan 
grass  hay  cures  quite  rapidly.  It  grows  well  in  dry 
soil,  having  evolved  under  hostile  and  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  African  Sudan. 

One  Ohio  farmer  who  has  used  a  mixture  of  Soy 
beans  and  Sudan  grass  for  hay  declares  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  pleased  with  the  combination  and  will 
depend  in  considerable  measure  on  this  combination. 
This  combination  is  not  suitable  for  only  good 
ground,  and  perhaps  the  Virginia.  Wilson  or  some 
vigorous  growing  bean  are  particularly  desirable-. 
The  rate  of  seeding  is  about  15  or  20  lbs.  of  Sudan 
grass  and  about  a  bushel  of  Soy  beans  per  acre. 

Sudan  grass  should  not  be  planted  until  the  soil 
is  quite  warm,  perhaps  at  corn  planting  or  a  week 
or  10  days  later.  A  well  packed  seed  bed  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Ground  should  he  as  good  as  for  corn,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  use  at  least  200  lbs.  of  a  high-grade 
fertilizer,  or  in  any  event  as  much  as  this  of  acid 
phosphate.  Sudan  grass  will  outyield  millet  under 
similar  conditions,  and  a  phenomenal  yield  was 
secured  at  Chico.  Cal.,  under  irrigation,  eight  tons 
per  acre.  However,  two  tons  is  a  fair  statement  of 
yield  under  favorable  conditions.  One  cutting  and 
pasture  would  be  a  satisfactory  yield 
in  the  North.  For  pasture  one  Ohio 
farmer  states  he  kept  over  150  sheep 
and  lambs  for  more  than  30  days  on 
five  acres  of  pasture,  three  acres  being 
Sudan  grass  well  started.  He  after¬ 
ward  secured  a  fair  hay  crop.  It 
should  maintain  a  cow  to  the  acre  as 
pasture  for  several  months.  Sudan 
grass  makes  silage  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  corn  silage  in  analysis,  but 
will  not  supplant  corn  silage,  except  in 
certain  regions.  In  pasturing  there  is 
comparatively  lirtle  trouble  from  prus- 
aeid  poisoning,  and  no  eases  have 
been  reported  from  the  South.  Sudan 
grass  lias  heretofore  been  planted  in 
and  this  practice  will  prevail  in 
seed  production  centers  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  West.  Seed  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  cheap  and  available  so  that  it 
may  be  drilled  at  the  rate  of  20,  30  and 
even  40  lbs.  per  acre.  Prevailing  price 
ranges  from  6  to  8  cents  per  lb.  Seed 
should  he  planted  1  or  2  in.  deep. 
Ohio.  w.  j. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER- BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

H  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

f  Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest.  Inteat,  largest,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry,  Black, 
berry,  Gooseberry.  Currant,  Crape,  Dewberry  Plants 


ED  CLOVER 

Alfalfa 

T|WARF  E 
IF  RAPE 


Car  or  Ton 

Lots 

Peas 

Timothy 

Crimson 

Vetch 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


\sf.aragus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Beet.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sage  Mint,  Hop,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper.  Onion.  Sweet  I'otato,  Lettuce  Plant*. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


HITE  1 — 
CLOVER 

ALSYKE 


Columbine,  Foxglove  Canterbury  Bella,  Anchusa, 
Delphinium.  Gaillurdia,  Hibiscus,  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  (he 
Valley.  Rudbeckiu.  SUuata  Daisy.  Sweet  \t  ,111am.  and 
oilier  Perennials;  AMer  Pansy,  Ageratum.  Dahlia  Iris, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmo*  Begonia.  Canns  Larkspur.  Urobush.  Petunia. 
Phlox.  Portulaca.  Salvia.  .Salpiglossia.  Verbena.  Scabioaa, 
Zinnia  and  other  Annuals  KOSCS  and  SHRUBS. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


TJ>  Buy.  Sell 
and  lleelean 

Canary.  Hemp. 
Sunflower.  Bird 
Rape.  Orchard 
Grass,  Ky.  Blue 
Grnss,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon, 
Venus  Brands 


ATURAL 

GRASSES 

English 

RYE 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  the  beet  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  u  hundred— early, 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  our 
1922  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds ;  also 
ell  kinds  at  vegetable  plant*  in 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
Cheap  old,  Del, 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Said  Merchant * 

Office  and  Warehooae.  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


STRAWBERRY  JfyrMST 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS  TOMATO,  CANTAIOPE  and  other 
seeds.  Stock  th6  BEST  and  TRUE  TQ-NAME  FREE  our 

New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  R  Ho.  1,  Sealoi  d,  Oel. 


Frost  Damage  in  Maryland 

April  25. — The  frost  damage  was  more 
serious  than  it  appeared  at  first  to  be. 
The  grapevines,  which  had  made  shoots 
six  inches  long,  lost  the  new  growth  back 
to  the  old  wood.  One  grower  lost  10 
acres  of  beans  and  others  smaller  areas. 
One  large  grower  of  strawberries  and 
orchard  fruits  estimates  his  loss  at 
.$50,000.  I  hope  this  is  an  overestimate, 
for  I  find  plenty  of  sound  fruit  on  my 
trees.  The  string  beans  which  I  plowed 
soil  over  are  still  green  after  uncovering 
them  this  morning,  but  the  corn  is  killed 
and  the  Irish  potatoes  will  have  to  start 
again.  Replanting  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  no  one  will  be  ahead  of 
anyone.  The  ('annas,  which  had  shot, 
above  ground,  will  have  to  try  it  again, 
and  the  Dahlias,  too.  To  the  market 
growers  the  loss  of  seed  is  pretty  heavy, 
while  with  us  home  gardeners  it  does 
not  amount  to  much.  The  tomatoes  will 
stay  in  the  frames  till  it.  looks  like  set¬ 
tled  weather.  One  grower  lost  eight 
acres  of  early  tomatoes.  This  is  the  first 
lime  I  have  known  tomatoes  killed  so 
late  in  April.  I  was  wise  to  keep  my 
plants  under  glass.  Mark  Twain  was 
right;  we  do  not  have  climate — only 
.weather.  But  1  feel  sure  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  damage  to  the  peach  and  other 
fruits  is  overestimated.  Strawberries  are 
certainly  badly  hurt,  as  they  were  last 
year.  \Ve  got  one  cutting  of  asparagus, 
and  it  went  to  Winter  quarters,  and  now 
1  see  some  timid  shoots  at  the  surface  to 
see  if  tin*  coast  is  clear,  w,  F,  massey. 

Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Ask  for  Catalog  lellitip about  the  grant  EARLY  FROST 
moof  strawbe  rry.  N0HS£».  and  JO  other  varieties.  Also 
lUM-RSKliV.  it  Mill  HI  ID  an, I  other  plant*. 

J.  KEIFFCKD  BALL  Rhodetdale,  Maryland  R.  2 


A  House  Is 

Not  a  Home 


rT"'IM  BER.  bricks  and  mortar  make 
A  the  house;  you  must  complete 
the  home.  I.et  your  house  snuggle 
amid  Roses  and  Flowering 
Shrubs,  girded  with  Ever-  Jd 
greens  and  Shade  Trees.  •  KL  ’ 
The  cost  is  trifling;  the  I  Til, Wjj 
results  are  satisfying,  il  J  j 
you  order  direct  from  us.  / 

Write  for  Price  List  of 
Orrtatnrnfnlp  anti  l\uit  JtJwl  I  j<| 

fv««.  ■affla  II  j 


SURPLUS  Qfrawharrv Planie  SENT  P.  PAID. 
LOT  OF  uiraWOBiTjrianiS  senator,  Dunlap,  Klou- 

dylte,  Rewasueo  MeAlpine.  at  S3  50  per  1,000.  Send 
fur  my  Price  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 
and  Dahlia  Roots,  DAVID  RODWAY,  Harlly,  Delaware 


CONTENTS 


The  White  Basket 


That  securer  highest  prices  for 
your  Jrtut.  Write  for  catalog 
showing  our  complete  line, 
end  tec  ate  vour  baskets  and 
CTKttK.t  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Jimnsdiate  sKipmtnt. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO 

Berlin  Height*.  O- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  May  6,  1922 


ARM  TOPICS 


Grown  in  Now  England.  A 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 
Box  8  Yalesville  Conn 


Sudan  Grass;  Its  Behavior  in  Ohio... 

How  to  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda . 

Hope  Farm  Notes . 

Co-operative  Canning  in  Delaware . . . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


“Intensive  Strawberry  Culture” 

A  new  boon  by  an  expert  grower  for  more  limn  40 
years.  A  strictly  new  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Highly  commended  by  competent  authorities.  Write 
tor  Free  Prospectus  or  semi  @1,00  for  the  book  to 

LOUIS  BRUTON  -  Whitman,  Mass. 


WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 


Milk  Notes  . . . 

Sheep  Growers  Stop  Manufacturing . 

Improving  a  Ration . 

Dairy  Ration  with  Peanut  and  Cocoanut 

Meal  . 

Feeding  Questions;  Storting  a  Purebred 

Herd  . 

Economical  Grain  Ration . 

Dairy  Ration  with  Peas  and  Barley . 

Record  Ohio  Holsteins . 

Two  Massachusetts  Ayrshites .  .... 

A  Record  Young  Jersey . 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales .  . 

A  Humane  Way  of  Butchering . 

Improving  Ration  . 

Ration  with  Pasture., . 

Tank  for  Cooling  Milk . 

Diameter  of  PllVey  to  Run  Separator . 

Improving  a  Dairy  Ration . 

THE  HENYARD 

A  Poultry-house  of  Concrete  Plaster  and 

Wire  Fencing  . 

Poultry  and  Potato  Bugs . 

More  About  Blackhead . 

Excess  of  Meat  Scrap.... . 

White  Diarrhoea  . 

Egg-laying  Contest . 

Hatching  Troubles . . 

HORTICULTURE 


CORBIN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTE— POSTPAID  $ 
150  S.  u.  Dunlap.  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  A  SONS  Bangor.  Mich 


Aroostook  County,  Maine 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  protect  it, 
naaiost  Crows,  other  birds,  Mice,  Wireworms, 
Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  prevents  stinking  smut. 
Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can  be  used  in  planter. 
Costs  about  Inc  per  acre  or  ooru,  Tf  it  fails  to  do 
what  we  cl  aim.  return  empty  van  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  Send  for  a  can  today—  OliOUgh  t*>  treat 
30(1  lbs  of  seed.  Price  Si  1 .50.  We  pay  postage, 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.,  PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Choice  Cobblers  or  Green  Mountains.  §6 
nor  bbl.,  sack  of  166  lbs.  Fancy  Cobblers  or 
Mountains,  but  not  o  oft  tiled,  S4.75  per  bbl 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  ORDER  NOW 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS  Winsted,  Conn. 


Filtering  Water 

Will  you  tell  me  the  host  way  to  con¬ 
struct  a  water  filter  sufficient  to  filter 
water,  rendering  it  fit  for  family  use? 

New  York.  c.  L.  l. 

Filtering  water  may  not  render  it  fit 
for  family  use;  much  depends  upon  what 
it  is  filtered  for.  Suspended  matter  in 
the  water,  making  it.  roily,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  b.v  passing  it  through  aaiul  or 
gravel,  or  charcoal,  or  all  three,  hut  if 
the  water  has  been  contaminated  by  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  simple  filtration  will  he  of 
no  avail  in  purifying  it.  Cistern  water 
is  often  cleared  by  building  a  partition 
of  unglazed  brick  in  the  cistern,  admit¬ 
ting  the  rain  water  upon  one  side  and 
withdrawing  it  from  the  other  after  it 
has  seeped  through.  Box  filters  of  any 
desired  size  may  be  made  by  placing 
layers  of  sand,  crushed  charcoal  and 
gravel  alternately  iu  a  box  or  barrel  and 
causing  the  water  to  be  filtered  to  pass 
through  them  before  being  used  The 
water  may  be  admitted  either  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  the  top  of  the  box.  and  drawn  ofT 
from  either  above  or  below.  Sand  or 
gravel  alone  will  sometimes  filter  water 
sufficiently,  but  a  layer  of  crushed  char¬ 
coal  between  will  add  to  their  efficiency. 
The  size  needed  will  depend  altogether 
upon  how  much  water  is  to  be  filtered, 
but  all  filters  become  foul  with  use  and 
need  to  be  frequently  renewed  or  re¬ 
placed.  A  little  experimenting  with  some 
clean  sand  or  gravel  in  layers  a  few 
inches  thick  and  the  water  that  you  wish 
to  cleanse  will  enable  you  to  construct  a 
filter  that  will  probably  be  suited  to  your 
nco  M.  B.  D. 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


)00,000  Sweet  Potato  FMants  half1  thousand11 

low  Jersey ,  Big  Leaf,  Gold  Skin,  N.  J. River  mid 

I  Nnnsemoiid,  C.  E  BROWN  Bridoeville,  Delaware 


Many  Times  State  anil  County 
Grand  Champion 
Severely  Delected  fat  tvpe,  yield 
and  vigor.  Breeding  stock 
,  from  eor-to-row  method  pint*. 

line  produced  HO  to  M2  bn. 
V  ■]  shelled  corn  per  acre  in 
^  |  uflieml  contcat*.  Hulked 
,  A  standing— Dried  on  rucks— 
,~-v,  i  Order  early. 

-'A  /Edward  W-Winsor, Monmouth  farm 
Farmlngdale,  Now  Jersey 


Certified  Rural  No.  9  Seed  Potatoes 

Grow  "  from  six  year.  hill-Mdected  seed 

CFO  MFHLENBACHER  and  GORDON  GIBSON.  Wayland,  N.  Y 


Rapid-grovng  Trees  for  Shade.... 

A  Big  Sunflower . 

That  Prolific  Jersey  Acre  . . 

Dandelions  es  a  Cultivated  Crop.... 

New  England  Notes  . . 

Thread  for  the  English  Sparrow.  .  . 
Notes  from  a  Mirvland  'Garden.... 
Trouble  with  Glovinias  ami  Dahlias 


(5  r  ee «  Ml.  and 
■  Kura!  Varieties. 

A terrifield.  .V.  K. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

f  M  PA  TTJNOTON  C£  SON 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


j*  a* H  Genuine  Iorvn,  strain.  Certi 
0  A  Wl  lied.  Scarified.  Ten  ll>s..  *6 

WO0DLEAF  8EED  GROWERS,  Woodteaf.  N.  C 


Nearly  100  per  rent  germination.  Immediate  sliin- 
metit.  S3  05  F.  ().  B  Peconic  Also  Sanford's 
Early  White  Flint  and  Ninety  Day.  Wire  us  for 
quick  delivery. 

S.  H.  SMITH  SEED  &  TRUCK  FARMS  Peconic.  N.Y. 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Soring  Fancies  . 

How  to  Make  Good  Bread . 

The  Rural  Patterns . 

■'A  Chimney  on  Fire” . 

A  Homemade  Dish  Drainer . 

Poter  Pan  Doll . . 

Knitted  Bedspread,  Clover  Leaf  Design 
Two  Wholesome  Dishes... . 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames.  Iowa, 
Strain.  fitic  per  lb  prepaid. 
Grown  in  West  ern  Neve  York  for 
2 years.  Acclimated,  scnritled, 

WRIGHl  t'KOS  Ba,  9  Erie,  fi 


ROSE  BUSHES,  2-yeor-old,  $3.50  per  dozen, 
postpaid.  Francis  Scott  Key.  Premier.  Ophelia, 
Madam  Butterfly,  White  Killurncy,  Aaron  Ward, 
Bloom  from  these  bushes  won  First  Prize.  Flower 
Show,  New  York,  March  )5.  Hardy  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  PLANTS,  1-year-old,  $1.25  per  dozen. 
All  color*.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 
REYNOLDS  FARMS.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


lllion*  Cabbage  imd  Toiuuto  Plant*.  1,000— $8.80! 
.,00— $1  KU,  pout  paid.  J.  H.  SCO'IT  Franklin,  Va 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some  Experiences  with  a  Radiophone. .  .633,  634 

Events  of  the  Weok . . .  638 

Collecting  Rent  from  Delinquent  Tenant...  639 

Cutting  Out  Useless  Middlemen .  640 
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Why  Remain  an  Alien  1 .  640 

Inxaats  on  Hawk . G41 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Otdon  Maggot...  .  641 

Cabbage  Maggots  on  Southern  Plants . 641 

Creosote  from  Stovepipe .  .  642 

New  Use  for  Crows... .  645 
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Figures  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank .  646 

A  Letter  from  Senator  Calder .  646 

Preventing  Iron  Posts  from  Rusting .  652 
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loay  Morn  Petunia  Seed.  Fifteen  Cent*  package, 

I  ROBERT  RAINEY  -  Suffiklk,  Conn, 


WEET  Potato,  Tomato  Skin,  and  *9upn  b  Potato 

Seed.  Catalog  Gee  M.  N.  IIUIKiO,  Vlnelutul.  N.  .1. 


RCUTC  to  sell  PECK’S  SOFT  METKL  RIVETS  for 

UL.ll  I  O  mending  pots  and  pans.  Every  house¬ 
wife  a  prospect.  100% profit.  Trial  box  10c.  regu¬ 
lar  size.  25c  E.  f  PECK  CO  .  Dept.  G.  Medina.  N  Y 


GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSIES 

mixed  r.olors,  4  Do-/..  Sl.OO  ;  Tomato  plants.  3  Do?..  40e. 
Sweet  Potato,  100,  40c ;  300.  SI  .00 ;  r>00 .  SI  .75,  Pnitpaiil. 

Catalogue  free.  W.  S  FORD  &  SON,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


dirr,r,rr  Country  Gentleman.  •2.90 

N  W  p.  r.  I  1  If  Jv  IN  bn.  Golden  Bantam,  AH.r.O 
V'V1U1  bu.  PakroQnali.y  Seeda. 

AMERICAN  SEED  &  SEEDTAPE  CO.  -  Madison.  N.  J. 


GET  OUR  NEW  PRICE 
Individual  Threshers 

Community  Threshers 

With  Straw  Cutter  Blowers — With  Whole 
.  Straw  Blowers 

Record  of  70  Years 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  C0..DOYL£?TOW* 


Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 

nnr~ 


SuLVERl2t| 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  England  Notes 


Fear 

THOR 

P'1  YOUR  build  ingra  tire  protected  by 
our  SECURITY  SYSTEM  of  light¬ 
ning  rods  you  can  laugh  at  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  thunder  trod  to  destroy 
your  home,  your  property,  or  even  your 
lives.  Our  policy  is  to  give  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner  real  protection.  There  is  n 
decided  distinction  between  fretting 
guaranteed  protection  and  merely 
buying  lightning  conductors.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  our 

of  lightning  rod  construction  with  our 
patented  exclusive  guaranteed  Water 
Ground  connection  haa  protected  our 
customers  from  loss.  Proper  installa¬ 
tion  is  the  paramount  feature  in  the 
purchase  of  lightning  protection.  Any 
purchaser  of  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
can  have  an  official  Okay  on  ht.i  instal¬ 
lation  free  of  charge  by  writing  us  and 
describing  it.  Are  vdu  wife?  Don't  in¬ 
vite  disaster  by  further  delay.  An 
investment  in  a  SECURITY  SYSTF.M 
calls  for  no  mk  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
vestor.  It  pays  for  itself  in  insurance 
saving.  His  investment  is  held  by  us 
subject  to  demand  if  the  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  fail*  to  protect.  Our  book 
describes  in  detail  our  famous  guaran¬ 
teed  Water  Ground  connection  and 
other  special  features  of  the  SECURI¬ 
TY  SYSTEM. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING 
”  ROD  COMPANY 
605  Pine  St.,  Burlington,  Wla. 


Cheer  Up! 

TOWERS  FISH  BRANb 

REFLEX  SUCKERS 

knocks  rally  dzy  gloom  - 

— ii\fo  a  cocked  hat — 

\\  'SOWEft 

v  A.J.TOWERCa- 

\\  BOSTON  S' 


OLIVER  tractor  PLOWS 


\\  e  have  for  sale  a  few  New  OLIVER  Vo.  78 
two  and  three  bottom  tractor  plows.  Price. 
S65.00  for  the  two-bottom  plows  and  S75.00 
for  three-bottom  plow  while  they  last.  Further 
particulars  upon  request. 

STANDARD  MACHINERY'  COMPANY 
453  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


V  ^  f  Made  for  all  cars.  Write  now 

WoH  that L-ohy  for  circular.  Give  make  and 
oitii  Attattr  year  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 
One  orOura  a  and  back  curtain  as  (tjy  Crt 
shown  here . . . .  t  1 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO..  Dept.  J,  1621  Cemunlawn  Are..  Fhila..  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

- ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
wagons,  also  3tecl  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ran  tm  n  g 

Electric  Wheal  Co.  ViXOiKJ 

Elui  Sl.,Quuicr,  III.  Vj  V  \JJ\r 


It  is  a  little  hard  to  make  a  choice  of 
lettuce  varieties,  In  any  event,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  different,  kiuls  for  Spring 
and  Summer.  I  would  recommend  Simp¬ 
son  for  early  use.  Mignonette  comes 
early,  and  is  very  good,  although  it  has 
bronze  lipped  leaves, which  militate  against 
its  sale  iti  the  market.  Hanson  Improved 
is  a  good  kind  for  later  use.  The  small 
leaves  are  good  for  salad  before  the  head 
is  formed.  Salamander  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  Summer  kinds,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  lettuce  at  all  in  Summer 
unless  it  cau  he  kept  shaded  and  watered 
well.  Probably  Cn«j  lettuce  stands  warm 
weather  better  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
will  give  good  results  if  grown  in  a  cold 
frame.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  sorts. 

The  Suuthports  excel  among  the  onions. 
Don’t  try  to  grow  Ailsa  Craig  in  the  home 
garden  unless  you  want  it  for  exhibition. 

Some  seedsmen  do  not  list  Student, 


,s ceds  of  the  Mortjjnia 

but  I  have  found  it  the  most  satisfactory 
parsnip,  although  if  you  have  very  shal¬ 
low  soil,  you  may  get  better  results  with 
the  turnip-rooted  kind  known  as  Early 
Round. 

Little  Marvel  has  giveu  early  peas  year 
after  year,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  New  England.  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  is  another  reliable  variety  among 
low-growing  kinds.  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  unsurpassed  iu  quality  among  the 
tall  kinds.  In  many  home  gardens, 
though,  it  is  difficult,  to  find  supports  for 
peas  which  grow  4  ft.  high,  and  in  such 
gardens  Potlatch,  which  seldom  grows 
more  than  ,‘!0  in.  in  height,  cau  he  substi¬ 
tuted. 

He  sure  to  grow  some  of  the  sweet  or 
sugar  pumpkins.  They  are  excellent  f-u- 
table  use  as  well  as  for  pies. 

Hubbard  is  the  okl  standby  for 
squashes,  but  Delicious  is  even  better. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  Table  Queen  for 
individual  use.  There  are  small  and  large- 
fruited  Hubbards.  The  small-fruited  is 
by  far  the  best.  Coeozelle,  an  Italian 
marrow,  heads  the  list  among  Summer 
squashes,  but  Summer  ( ’rook neck  is  a 
good  kind.  The  Summer  variety  called 
Boston  Creek  has  been  introduced  and  is 
meeting  with  much  favor  wherever  grown. 
It  came  from  Southern  Europe.  It  is 
oblong  iu  shape,  dark  green  in  color,  and 
very  delicious  when  sliced  and  fried  like 
eggplant. 

Don't  overlook  New  Zealand  spinach, 
which,  although  not  a  true  spinach,  is 
classed  under  that  head.  Do  not  plant 
it.  however,  until  along  iu  May.  You 
will  have  to  coddle  it  a  little  at  first,  hut 
when  once  started  it  will  make  rampant 
growth  and  renew  itself  as  fast  as  you 
pick  oft’  the  leaves.  I  have  m>  use  "for 
Swiss  chard  since  I  began  to  grow  Now 
Zealand  spinach. 

There  are  sure  to  he  differences  of 
opinion  when  tomatoes  are  discussed,  but 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  variety  which  will  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  account  of  itself  iu  the  home  garden 
than  llonny  Best.  If  is  not  very  large, 
to  be  sure,  hut  it  is  very  early,  produces 
right  through  the  season,  and  makes  a 
good,  vigorous  growth.  Moreover,  it.  is 
smooth  and  well  colored.  AY  hat  more 
does  anybody  want'/ 

The  CrKiors  Marttxia. — I  fiud  ama¬ 
teurs  wondering  each  year  about  Mar- 
tynia,  which  is  always  catalogued,  but 
seldom  grown.  Martynia  is  au  interest¬ 
ing  plant,  and  worth  while  growing  in  a 
small  way  for  that  reason.  It  has  a  won¬ 
derfully  handsome  blossom,  which  re¬ 
sembles  an  orchid.  It  is  the  seed  pods 
for  which  the  plants  are  raised.  They 
are  used  for  pickling,  and  must  he  gath¬ 
ered  when  green  and  tender,  Marty nia.s 
are  often  incorporated  with  other  pickles, 
imparting  a  flavor  of  their  own.  After 
the  seed  pods  get  old  they  have  a  very 
strong  odor,  which  clings"  to  the  hands 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Washington  Asparagus. — Gar¬ 
den-makers  who  are  starting  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  should  by  all  means  obtains  some 
variety  of  the  new  Washington  aspara¬ 
gus,  its  it  has  proven  itself  almost  immune 
to  rust,  and  in  every  way  desirable.  It 
was  developed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  a  rust-proof  variety,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  improved  in  many  other 
ways,  so  that  it  has  a  cleaner;  straight,  r 
growth  and  better  flavor  than  most  kiuds. 
It  is  rather  late,  but  that  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  avoids 
the  late  Spring  frosts.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  get  either  Martha  or  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  asparagus,  probably  Reading  Giant 
comes  next  in  value. 

Beheading  Tin:  Rubukr  ITaxt. — It  is 
a  common  complaint  of  housekeepers  that 
(Continued  on  Page  639) 
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Used  by  three  generations 
— still  100%  gun 

THE  sturdy  Stevens  shotgun  made  its  first  “kills”  in  the 
hands  of  our  grandfathers.  With  it  our  fathers  first 
experienced  the  joys  of  hunting. 

And  today  young  men  treasure  it,  not  only  for  its  past, 
but  because  right  today,  the  good  old  Stevens  still  maintains 
its  unbroken  record  for  hard  and  straight  shooting. 

In  many  cases  we  have  found  that  identically  the  same  gun 
has  been  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  father  to  son. 

You  can  buy  a  more  expensive  gun  than  a  Stevens;  but 
you  cannot  buy  better  shooting  qualities. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  Stevens 

Here’s  the  test  for  a  full  choke:  on  a  piece  of  paper  draw  a 
circle  30  inches  in  diameter;  measure  off  40  yards  and  fire 
into  it.  Your  Stevens  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  70%  of 
the  pellets  into  that  circle. 

A  Stevens  modified  choke  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  50%.  And 
a  Stevens  cylinder  bote  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  40%.  Try  it. 

Only  a  perfectly  bored  gun  will  meet  this  test. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  small  bore  rifles  and  shotguns 
of  every  description.  Ask  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  the  interesting 
catalog  describing  in  detail  the  complete  Stevens  line.  Address : 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

Department  K323  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  30  Church  Street ,  Nc-ttr  York 

The  famous  Stevens  Guarantee 

Every  firearm  turned  out  by  theJ.Stevens  Arms  Co.  has 
actached  a  tag  on  which  is  printed  the  Stevens  guaran¬ 
tee.  This  rag  is  your  insurance  for  Stevens  quality 
and  workmanship.  Read  carefully  this  guarantee. 


Model  107  Stevens  single  barrel  shotgun-” 
a  gun  with  splendid  shooting  qualities. 

Price,  inc.  tax,  $1  1.50 


Model  520  Stevens  repeating  shotgun — Stevens 
made  the  first  hammerless  repeaters. 
Price,  inc.  tax,  $43.50 


Stevens 


R  Wsw**' 4  Don't  do  garden  work  the 
,  4J  slew, bacaireaking way.  The 

|yy  |'|  J  -]  BARKER  makes  Lie  finest.  »ardrns 
possible— quickly.  easily.  Simply 
Wl.TffffffJVffTl  pUii  “koimws  (like  lawn  mower) 
mUAUUmmAmI —8 blades  rovolviiLt  against  antler- 
ground  knife  deal  toy  ibe  weeds  and  In  ssme  operation 
break  the  crust  Into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-re: aining 
mulch.  Aerate  Sull.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used."  Has 
leaf  guards,  oiso  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  A  boy 
can  run  is— do  mom  and  better  work  than  Id 
men  with  hoes. 

^  Writ*  for  FREE  BOOK 

Illustrated  book,  postpaid,  give*  pri.-es  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station,  contain*  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  gardening,  letters  from  users, 
etc.  A  card  brings  it.  Write  today. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  57  David  City,  Net*. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BAffAf  PAII\IT 

tipnn  reeeiptof  remittance.  Wears  paint  special¬ 
ists  :uid  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  Tell  us  y  our  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  ean  saTe  you  money  try  shipping 
direct  from  011  r  factory.  >at(sfaer  ioiiGuara.il  teea. 

On  ,  orders  for  thirty  gallon*  nr  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  railed. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


continually 

^ ^ cropped  without  replacing 
—  plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out.” 

— Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay — ground  line,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non -caustic — will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write!  .  _  ^ 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


PULVERIZED 


TO 


501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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contemplating  a  cruise  along  tbe  coast. 
The  North  Carolina  coast  offers  the 
greatest  number  of  suitable  aerial  ports, 
having  14  such  landing  sites.  Maryland 
has  10  good  coastal  stations.  Florida.  6: 
South  Carolina.  4;  New  Jersey,  2; 
Georgia,  2,  and  Delaware.  1. 

Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  re¬ 
duce  the  forces  of  office  clerks  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  something  nearer  pre-war  basis. 
The  first  stef*  in  the  new  move  was  made 
April  21,  when  80  clerks  were  dismissed 
from  the  I  ostoffice  Department,  It  was 
said  thousands  of  others  will  be  dismissed 
between  now  nnd  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  June  80.  There  are  70,000  clerks 
still  in  departments  and  bur  cans,  although 
before  the  war  there  were  less  than  40.- 
000.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there 

were  112,000. 

Decision  to  withdraw  troops  from  the 
cantonments  at  Camp  Dix.  N.  J„  and 
Camp  Lewis,  Washington,  and  to  scatter 
the  units  in  tbe  permanent  army  posts 
within  the  two  corps  areas  has  been 
reached  by  the  War  Department.  The 
decision  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
prolonged  study  of  the  distribution  <>f  the 
regular  army  on  a  basis  to  provide  eco¬ 
nomy  of  operation  and  efficiency  in  train¬ 
ing.  The  two  cantonments  which  are  to 
be  thus  evacuated  will  be  retained  for 
training  and  storage  purposes  with  only 
caretaking  detachments. 

Congress  will  expedite  legislation  vest¬ 
ing  control  of  radio  communication  in  a 
general  advisory  hoard  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  it  was  declared  April 
21,  following  conferences  of  Secretary 
Hoover  and  Congressional  leaders.  Mr. 
Hoover’s  reports  showed  that  radio  users 
are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate  and 
that  applications  of  amateurs  continue  to 
pour  into  the  Department  of  Commerce 
asking  for  licenses  to  set  up  transmitting 
stations. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  alleged  confidence 
game,  in  which  'three  men  are  charged 
with  having  offered  one  dollar  bills  for 
sale  at  the  rate  of  12^  cents  each,  and 
found  a  lively  market,  but  failed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  cheap  money  after  they  received 
their  price,  was  uncovered  at  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  April  20.  The  gang  said  it  had 
received  one  dollar  bills  from  the  failed 
banks  of  that  section  and  that  in  order 
to  handle  the  money  conveniently  they 
had  to  have  it  in  larger  denominations. 
They  offered  eight  of  the  dollar  bills  for 
a  dollar. 

Repeal  of  the  measure  providing  for 
lethal  gas  in  executing  murderers  will 
come  before  the  next  Nevada  State  legis¬ 
lature,  according  to  State  officials.  It  is 
held  that  the  unusual  law  has  brought 
the  State  -unfavorable  publicity  and  de¬ 
feated  tbe  ends  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

One  hundred  thousand  acres  of  furnj 
lands  in  three  counties  either  bad  been 
inundated -nr  were  threatened  near  Cairo, 
Ill.,  April  20,  as  the  result  of  levee  breaks 
caused  by  unprecedented  high  water  oi 
the  Mississippi  River.  Live  stock  was 
moved  to  places  of  safety  and  inhabitants 
either  were  lodged  in  camps  or  at  the 
homes  of  friends.  The  Red  Cross  is  pro¬ 
viding  needy  families  with  medical  as¬ 
sistance  where  necessary  and  the  army  is 
supplying  food  and  shelter. 

Twenty-nine  Chinese  were  being  bunted 
through  Florida  by  Federal,  city  and 
countv  officials  following  the  arrest  at 
Tampa  April  24  of  Captain  William 
Hood  and  live  of  die  crew  of  the  schooner 
Etta  Mildred,  who.  according  to  officers, 
have  confessed  to  bringing  in  those  t.bi- 
nese  from  Cuba  for  $2-,>>(Ml  a  head.  The 
Chinese  were  landed  April  22,  according 
to  customs  officers,  and  disappeared  be¬ 


coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  10 — American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago.  Ill. 

May  2S-80 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans.  La. 

.Tune  7 — Annual  meeting  Holsteiu- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

June  14 — Annual  meeting  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  14-1(5 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


Titan  1020  *  *  -  *  -  $700 
International  8-16  -  $670 

With  P&O  Plow 

(Tractor  and  Plow  f.o.b.  Chicago)  ^ 

J( 


Special  Plow  Offer  Good 20  Days  Long 
to  Offset  Late  Spring  Season 


In  many  sections  heavy  rains  and  a  tardy  spring  have  delayed  tillage 
and  planting  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  Now  extra  power  and  help 
must  be  put  to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
who  did  not  intend  buying  a  tractor  this  spring  will  find  in  the  Titan 
or  International  tractor  plowing  outfit  the  answer  to  their  big  problem. 

Our  original  Special  Plow  Offer  was  advertised  to  close  on  May  1,  as  that  is 
ordinarily  the  end  of  the  heavy  tillage  season.  But  after  weeks  of  delay  thousands 
of  acres  remain  untilled,  and  an  unexpected  need  has  developed  for  Titan  and 
International  tractor  power. 

To  keep  in  line  with  the  unusual  season  we  have  instructed  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Dealer  in  your  locality  to  extend  our  Plow  Offer  for  20  days.  Until 
May  20  you  can  buy  a  Titan  or  International  tractor  at  the  present  low  prices, 
and  receive  a  plow  or  tractor  disk  harrow,  without  extra  charge,  as  outlined  in  our 
original  Plow  Offer  announced  February  3,  1922. 

Unseasonable  weather  has  created  a  real  emergency  that  can  best  be  met  with 
good  tractor  power.  Every  hour  saved  now  means  dollars  at  harvest  time.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer  today. 


International  Harvester  Company 

p,  .  of  America  T  ,  0  . 

Chicago  Unco,  pealed)  USA 
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New  England  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  G37) 
their  rubber  plants  eventually  grow  sc 
tall  as  to  become  unwieldy  and  hard  to 
handle.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  remedy 
this  difficulty,  and  applies  to  the  Dra 
caena  as  well.  By  a  little  surgical  oper 
ation  the  top  can  be  taken  off  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  new  plant,  the  lower  part  be¬ 
ing  retained  in  the  old  pot  if  desired 
Here  is  the  process:  Make  a  slanting  cut 


iKoeasou 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


The  Utmost  in  Value 


Take  a  KODAK  with 


MORE  than  merely  low  price 
sets  Ingersoll  apart  from 
every  other  watch.  There  are 
other  low-priced  watches. 

Ingersoll  watches  are  reliable, 
sturdy,  honestly  good-looking, as 
well  as  sold  for  so  little  money. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you  the 
complete  line. 

Announcement 

By  an  arrangement  completed  on 
March  3  i  st,  the  Ingersoll  assets  were 
purchased  by  the  Waterbury  Clock 
Company.  Thus  Ingersolls  are  now 
marketed  directly  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  have  made  Ingersolls 
from  the  beginning. 

Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Dad  showing  Billie  and  Bess  a  trick  of  the  trade 
makes  a  picture  you  want  of  the  fishing  excursion. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  such  trips  this  summer 
—even  if  you  only  get  away  a  day  at  a  time — and 
chances  for  pictures  are  endless.  The  farm  itself  is 
full  of  them. 

It's  all  easy  the  Kodak  way. 


Rubber  Plant  Mossed  for  Propagation 

l will  have  been  formed  just  above  the  cut. 
| Then  the  moss  can  be  removed,  tlie  stem 
severed  at  a  point  below  the  roots,  and 
the  new  plant  potted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  operation  is  best  performed  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  remains  at  nearly 
<0  decrees,  ami  where  there  is  consider¬ 
able  moisture  in  the  air:  in  other  words, 
the  kitchen.  E.  I.  fakiunuto.n. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6. go  up 
At  your  dealer  *s 


Thread  for  the  English  Sparrow 

Some  of  your  readers  have  asked  bow 
to  prevent  English  sparrows  from  destroy¬ 
ing  lettuce,  pens,  etc.,  in  the  garden. 
After  considerable  annoyance  and  loss 
from  this  pest.  I  found  a  remedy,  at  once 
simple,  effective,  and  cheap. 

The  sparrow  is  naturally  a  very  sus¬ 
picious  and  wary  customer:  in  fact,  his 
wariness  is  his  Undoing.  I  find  by  plac¬ 
ing  ordinary  (black!  sewing  cotton  aloug 
each  side  of  the  row  of  peas.  etc.,  at  a 
height  of  from  four  to  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  stretched  tight.  Mr.  Spar¬ 
row.  in  flying  down,  comes  against  it.  and 


THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  SUCCESS 
and  FAILURE 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


The  Kodak  City 


Often  lies  in  the  ability  to  hoe  when 
the  crops  need  it  most.  The  SPRY- 
WHEEL  TRACTOR  makes  this  possi¬ 
ble,  for  no  matter  how  high  the  plants 
or  how  close  the  rows  ( down  to  7 
inches)  this  wonderful  little  tractor  will 
cultivate  better  than  by  hand-hoeing 
and  five  times  as  fast. 

Thoroughly  proven  by  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  use  on  the  market  and  farm  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  country.  Low  in  first  cost 
(only  $150),  practically  fool-proof,  this 
little  wonder  tractor  may  be  converted 
from  a  power  hoe  to  a  power  lawn 
mower  in  a  jiffy.  Its  uses  ’round  the 
place  are  many,  and  it  does  every  job 
within  its  range  without  fuss  or  trouble. 

Dealers  wanted  to  sell  the 
SPR  YWHEEL.  Attractive 
proposition  to  workers. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

34  Alger  Street 

BOSTON  MASS. 


ESKStt  BONDS 

Safe  -5%  Interest  -  Tax  Free 


New  Price 
For  Short 
Time  Only 


r  F.  O. 

Pittsburgh  S70 


^  *35? 0ur  rcgflgs* 

and  Best  Log  Saw 


DIRECT 
To  Y  OU 


Look!  See  What  You  Get — Big  Surplus  Power 
4-cyc!e  engine— weight  over  axle  (not  on 
hanule?) — two  whee**trudt— <asy  tomoTO,  Direct 
Geared  (no  chains  or  beJt).  Lever  controlled  clutch 
'—Ann  5win*  motion.  We  have onry  one  Lew  Saw— 
opr  hipest  aod  best  (at  advertised  price).  Why  pay 
*50  more  for  any  saw.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

°ash  or  Teems— Immediate 
■ship  t.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  cost.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1896  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1896  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing.  Fublow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publnw . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk ....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breediug  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


All  New  York  Is  wearing  Par- 

Amount  Shirts— biw  for  years..  I  have 
ten  Par-Amount  Men's  Shops  in  New 
York  City.  I  have  just  decided  to  make 


IK  '  M  it  possible  for  y-’U  ontsitS?  of  New  York 

%  \  City  to  wear  the  same  latest  patterns 

and  materials  that  nvy  customers  set 
at  my  stores.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
season  -  old  patterns,  warehouse  mer- 
nhandise,  or  shirts  cut  skimped  to  meet  a  pruv, 

I  can  oner  beautifully  made,  perfectly  finished  shirts  of 
Genuine  Repo — wonderful  corded  material  that  outwears 
two  or  t  Into  ordinary  shirts.  Nothing  skimped-  big  com¬ 
fortable  coat  style  shirts, the  roomiest  made.  Non-fraying 
neck-bands,  box  center  pleat,  selected  pearl  buttons,  but¬ 
toned  sleeve  facings,  felled  seams,  guar-  ->*==5. 
in  toed  fast  colors.  For  a  limited  time  only  »_  f 
C  t  ST  u  f3.6o,twOtor53.00.  L 

jena  No  money  1’i‘y  p-^’-man  price  >  I 

: - : — - plus  postage.  f  -  /  / 

TnlM  pric*  In  p.t.jIbTo  only  lu*<  jux  I  save  ator«-  I  -  o  /  f 

pint  i»i>a  clerk -hun  on  I  i 

ruun  whi;#»  or  pencil,  medium  ur  wide  stripe**  fl  /  f 

In  b  lie,  gretin,  Un ,  «r  U»en*l«r.  cn  •  mimw  whita  ‘  i 

nirlcffrouruJ.  Hut**  till-*  tn  1A;  any  sleeve  I  i  7,  f 

length.  Remember- -l  pcrtonfelly  acted  4110  I  /  I 

shirt  shop!  f|£||f§y 

-  '  /  General  Offices  ^ - ' 

*  \  1 15  East  57th  St.,  New  York 


collecting  Rent  from  Delinquent  Tenant 

Is  there  any  law  in  this  State  whereby 
| house  rent  Could  be  collected  such  as  is¬ 
suing  a  landlord’s  warrant?  If  the  r.oi- 
ant  was  notified  to  vacate,  how  long 
would  they  have?  I  let  a  house  to  a  per- 
son  without  drawing  up  any  papers,  ami 
tne.v  will  not  pay  their  rent.  r.  t„ 

An  application  to  your  local  justice  of 
the  peace  would  procure  for  you  a  war¬ 
rant  to  evict  the  tenant  who  does  not  pay 
ms  rent  We  do  not  recommend  collect¬ 
ing  agencies,  but  would  suggest  that  von 
give  your  account  to  your  local  attorney, 
lie  will  charge  you  no  more  than  a  col¬ 
lection  agency,  and  the  chances  are  that 
any  collection  agency  would  finally  refer 
the  account  to  a  local  attorney,  "x  r 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Cutting  Out  Useless  Middlemen 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  consumer  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  “mid¬ 
dleman.*’  yet  I  read  on  page  854  that  the 
situation  is  politically  controlled,  and  it. 
is  for  the  farmers  themselves  to  correct 
it.  I  have  not  the  time  to  study  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  I  would  like  to.  hut.  viewing  it. 
from  my  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  too 
much  politics  in  it,  and  my  idea  would 
he  to  eliminate  this  factor,  something  as 
was  done  with  the  liquor  question,  by 
pointing  out  to  large  employers  of  labor 
the  benefits  to  accrue  to  them  by  having 
their  employes  better  fed  and  at.  a  reduced 
price.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  will  bring 
about  what  the  farmer  is  after.  1  feel 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  to 
produce,  and  that  lu’s  sates  should  he  made 
as  near  his  home  as  possible,  whether 
through  a  co-operative  association.  Grange 
or  otherwise,  and  that  the  consumer 
should  purchase  through  these  agencies 
with  the  minimum  of  expense. 

Instead  of  haying  a  central  market  in 
the  cities,  I  would  propose  several  dis¬ 
tributing  stations,  where  shipments  could 
he  received  iu  carload  lots,  these  stations 
to  be  owned,  and  possibly  operated,  by 
the  city,  somewhat  like  the  parcel  post 
by  the  Government.  They  could  take  over 
the  business  of  delivering  milk,  have  the 
prices  of  produce  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers,  then  the  housewife,  if  she  did  not 
care  to  go  to  the  market  personally,  could 
leave  her  order,  to  he  picked  rip  by  the 
milk  deliveryman,  and  thus  it  could  he 
arranged  for  delivery  later.  Take  the 
street  railway  companies,  for  instance, 
who  are  probably  held  by  their  men  for 
better  wages  on  account  of  high  living 
costs.  They  would  benefit  by  having  a 
much  smaller  number  of  delivery  wagons 
to  contend  with,  and  thus  give  better 
service  to  the  public  generally.  Also,  they 
would  not  he  annoyed  or  delayed  by  per¬ 
sons  getting  on  and  off  their  cars  with 
heavy  loads  of  produce  in  busy  hours  <>f 
tie  dav.  frank  hill. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wear  a 


Hallmark 

SHIRT 


made  with  a  semi-soft  MARK.  TWAIN 
Premako-Shrunk  Collar  attached. 
Overcomes  all  attached-collar  objec¬ 
tions.  Collar  will  not  wrinkle  orshrink. 
Aik  Your  Dealer 

HALL,  ITARTWF.M.  &  CO.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALLMARK  Athlrtic  ’Underwear, 
MARK  TWAIN  and  SUDEWELL  Collars. 


Why  Remain  an  Alien? 

It  is  not  often  I  disagree  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  your  editorial  on  the  taxing  of 
aliens  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  so  ab¬ 
solutely  wrong  that  I  cannot  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  pass  without  protest.  The  undesir¬ 
able  preponderance  of  aliens  at  present  in 
the  country  is  something  which  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  a  wise  system  of  limita¬ 
tion  and  inspection  at  ports  of  entry,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  harrass  those  already  in 
the  country.  So  far  from  believing  the 
alien  “an  expensive  luxury,”  I  believe 
this  immigration  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
any  healthy  nation,  and  all  history  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 


NAME  CARDS 

Id  onto  to  Introduce  our 
lilRh-  ,i«*a  printed  line*  we  will  offer  for  »  limited  time,  BO 
NAME  CAROS,  in  correct  «tie»  »ml  for  Mr, ,  Mr*..  Mau¬ 

ler  nr  Mins,  In  Old  Knitlleb  (or  other  type  If  deulredl  for  ONLY 
THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS.  Bclteblo  prlnterr— SallrfartiiMi  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  name  plainly  written,  and  36  Cent*  NOW  we  do  tho 
mat.  Card*  retoroad  pnetpalif.  Send  for  our  Introductory  price 
li«t.  WAMPLER  A  WIBLE,  Printers,  Box  65,  Gosport,  Ind. 


WIRFT  FQQ  TCI  CPUfUIE  Get  new*,  market  re- 
>V  mLLlVdO  1  tLCrnUHCnorts.jnusic, lectures. 
Set*,  parts  and  books  for  Buie.  I.  I.  M0I0  *H0P.  Meicow,  P«. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEFORE  your  grain  can  be  marketed,  it  must  be  threshed,  and  nothing  brings  greater  satisfaction 
than  a  threshing  job  well  done.  Good,  clean,  fast  threshing,  day  after  day,  without  loss  or  delay, 
and  at  low  cost,  requires  certain  important  qualities  in  a  machine.  All  these  qualities  are  found 
in  Case  threshers.  This  is  proved  by  their  eighty  year  record  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  threshermen 
everywhere.  Today,  Case  machines  thresh  more  of  the  world’s  grain  than  any  other  make,  because 
they  excel  in  these  qualities. 


ments  which  can  be  made  without  stopping  the 
machine. 

They  Are  Durable — The  average  life  of  a 
Case  Thresher  is  easily  20  years.  Most  of  the 
first  steel  threshers  we  sold  in  1904  are  still  in 
use  and  good  for  many  more  years.  Our  present 
machines  are  even  more  durable. 

Because  of  these  and  other,  good  qualities, 
Case  Threshers  give  universal  satisfaction  to 
threshermen  and  farmers  alike. 

There  are  seven  sizes  of  Case  Threshers,  20x28, 
22x36,  26x46,  28x50,  32x54,  36x58  and  40x62. 


They  Save  The  Grain — From  the  feeder  to 
the  windstacker  all  parts  work  as  a  unit  in 
threshing  and  saving  all  the  grain. 


They  Thresh  All  Grains  and  Seeds — There 
is  not  a  seed  or  grain  grown  that  cannot  be 
threshed,  cleaned  and  saved  with  a  Case  Thresher 
Everything  necessary  to  handle  any  kind  of 
grain  can  be  furnished. 

They  Clean  Thoroughly — The  moment  the 
grain  leaves  the  cylinder  Case  separators  begin 
the  work  of  cleaning,  and  continue  it  until  the 
grain  is  delivered  in  prime  condition  for  market¬ 
ing. 

They  Are  Easy  to  Operate  and  Adjust — 
Changing  a  Case  from  one  grain  to  another  usu¬ 
ally  requires  not  more  than  three  simple  adjust¬ 


interesting  new  booklets  on  the 
advantages  and  money  making  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Case  Threshers  are 
now  ready.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Last  year,  about  t\is  time,  we  were  on 
the  point  of  writing  to  you  concerning 
domestic  labor  on  the  farm  when  you 
pc* ' isbed  a  short  article  stating  that 
help  for  farm  women  was  very  hard  to 
obtain,  and  immigrant  servants  a  prob¬ 
lem.  So  we  decided  to  approach  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  different  angle,  and  early  in 
Mav  advertised  in  the  New  York  Times 
(Sunday)  for  a  student  who  wished  to 
spent  her  vacation  in  the  country  ar.d 
earn  her  hoard  by  part-time  assistance 
with  the  housework. 

The  answers  to  our  advertisement  num¬ 
bered  over  30.  mostly  from  teachers, 
though  we  also  heard  from  college  stu¬ 
dents.  stenographers  and  budding  authors. 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Established' J  842) 

DEPT.  S27  RACINE  WISCONSIN 


More  Power 


Skinner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

An  improved,  practical  press 
that  does  unusually  good  work. 
d&fa  Run  by  individual 

motor  drive,  or  belt 
drive.  Valves  are 

fflnH  rotary  type. 

r^rlr^L  Poetically  wear- 
|»t  proof.  Pump 

3  consumes  no  pow- 

jj  er  except  when 

!|  pressing  head  into 

barrel.  Other  good 
points  that  appeal 
*to  busy 

IHKir  mei1, 

^  Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 

SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO. 

Eighth  Street  Dunedin,  Fla. 


For  deadly  certainty 


HALL’S  NICOTINE  SULPHATE 

is  scientifically  prepared  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  —  to  destroy  plant-lice,  thrips  and 
similar  soft-bodied,  sucking  insects. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  40%  pure 
nicotine.  This  high  concentration  can  be 
diluted  with  water  800  to  1000  times  for 
a  most  dependable  spray.  The  cost  of 
such  a  spray  is  only  two  cents  a  gallon. 

Ten-pound  tins  —  $13.50.  Two-pound 
tins — $3.50.  Half-pound  tins — $1.25. 

For  dusting:  Where  dusting  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  spraying  you  will  find  Hall’s 
Tobacco  Dust  very  effective.  It  is  finely 
ground  and  guaranteed  to  contain  a  full 
l9f>  nicotine. 

Hundred-pound  sacks  —  $4.50  Two- 
pound  drums— 25  cents. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct  from  us. 


Hall  Tobacco  Chimical  Co 

3965 Park  Anje%iSt%  Louis ,  Mo, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
fell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  Tall  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  HO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOF  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 

at  Factory 


For  Mixing  Concrete,  Feeds, 
Fertilizer — For  Washing  Wool, 
Beets  —  All  Farm  Products 

DON'T  delay  buying  the  Jaeger 
FARM  Concrete  MIXER 

simply  because  you  haven’t  enough  con¬ 
crete  work  to  keep  it  busy.  Here’s  a 
mixer  you  can  use  every  day  of  the 
year— for  every  mixing  Job.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  use  it  for  mixing 
feeds — all  dairy  cow  rations  and  slops 
for  hogs.  Unsurpassed  for  washing 
farm  products — wool,  beets,  etc. — and 
for  mixing  fertilizer.  Its  ability  to 
give  a  perfect  mix  of  concrete,  mortar, 
and  plaster  goes  without  saying. 


“R«o"  Clpator  ^lilnrl<0?-Crtep^^OT. 

tr*tod.  Standing  Snam.  Pnintivi  or  Galvanized  Roof* 
Ing-e,  Siftingi,  WalJboRrd.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Uoctofn  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  IB  and 
20  years'  scrvice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Froe  Roofing  Book 

HflllTFl  -  XHEflFY  low  prices  and  free 
*-4  i  ij  liai  H  samples. We  sell  direct 

-  to  you  and  save  you  all 


in  looks  and  in  habits.  Unfortunately, 
the  onion  maggot  cannot,  apparently  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  At  least,  the  experiments  in 
which  the  material  has  been  tried  for  the 
onion  maggot  have  not  been  successful. 
The  onion  maggot  works  a  little  deeper 
in  the  onion  bulb  than  dives  the  cabbage 
maggot  in  cabbages.  Moreover,  the  egg- 
laying  habits  of  the  onion  maggot  fly  may 
be  enough  different  from  those  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  maggot  fly  to  prevent  the  corrosive 
sublimate  from  having  any  effect.  At  any 
rate,  so  far  no  successful'  method  of  con¬ 
trol  for  the  onion  maggot  has  been  found. 

If  O.  TV.  D.  wishes  to  try  corrosive 
sublimate  for  the  onion  maggot.  I  would 
advise  him  to  make  an  application  about 
as  soon  as  the  onions  come  through  the 
soil,  using  the  material  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water.  I  would 
recommend  its  use  on  a  small  scale  at 
first,  because  I  am  not  sure  how  it  might 
affect,  the  oniou  plants.  If  the  corrosive 
sublimate  does  not  injure  or  burn  the 
onions,  I  would  advise  putting  on  an  ap¬ 
plication  once  every  10  days,  making  at 
least  three  applications. 

Remember,  however,  to  use  it  experi¬ 
mentally  on  a  few  plants  at  first  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  injures  the  onions. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES  . 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Boole,  showing  Btyles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
523  573  Pika  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


CQNCI 


This  sturdy  mixer  saves 
from  $5  to  S10  a  day  on 
labor  and  pays  for  itself  in 
a  very  short  time.  Its  exclusive 
patented  tilting  drum  tilts  clear 
down  —  on  either  side  —  and 
completely  discharges  any 
material.  And  it  tells  at  a 
bedrock  price — $48  on  skids; 

$68  on  trucks  ;  $123  com- 
plete,  with  engine. 


Cabbage  Maggots  on  Southern  Plants 

I  get.  my  cabbage  plants  from  the  South. 
T  think  cabbage  maggots  arc  in  them  when 
I  get  thorn.  D.  >t.  e. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cabbage  maggot 
is  a  pest  of  Northern  or  cooler  climates, 
h  or  instance*  in  Knropa  it  is  u  post  in 
Sweden,  Norway.  Holland  and  Germany, 
but  does  not  attract  attention  in  France 
or  Italy.  In  the  United  States  no  seri¬ 
ous  outbreaks  have  been  known  south  of 
the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  maggot  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  pests  on  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  aud  radishes  in  New  York. 
New  England  and  Canada.  In  the  second 
place,  the  maggots  are.  as  a  rule,  near 
the  surface  of  the  roor>  in  voung  cabbage 
plants,  and  are  easily  dislodged  and  shaken 
off  when  the  plants  are  handled.  There¬ 
fore.  because  the  maggot  is  not  abundant 
in  the*  South,  urn!  bmms<»  it.  would  bo 
generally  dislodged  f  in  the  plants  in 
their  various  handlings,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  mneh  danger  of  bringing  them 
into  a  field  of  imported  plants. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  infestation 
by  maggots  in  D.  M.  H.'s  locality  comes 
from  individuals  that  have  lived  through 
the  Winter  in  the  fields  near  at  hand. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  treatment  with 
corrosive  sublimate  after  the  plants  are 
set  in  the  field  in  the  manner  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  I,  page  .‘Mt».  will 
prevent  injury  to  the  plants. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


2  H-P.  Pulls  2.75— Now  $  39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  5.8  — Now  79.50 

12  H-P.  Pulls  14.5  — Now  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls  35.0  — Now  625.00 

All  other  aizes-S,  6.  8, 10  nnd  22,  cut  in  pro¬ 
portion-stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  WITTE  Log  Savva  $50  less  than  others 
ask  for  outfits  an  good.  I  sell  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee  against  defect— 90-Day  Test- 
Cash  or  Terms.  Catalog  Free.  . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  Ave..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 
What  wo  boro  been  fearing  has  hnp- 
pened.  Frost  struck  us  on  the  night  of 
April  22.  I  am  hoping  that  my  beans  and 
corn  are  saved,  as  I  covered  them  with 
earth,  which  has  not  been  removed  yet. 
But  the  Irish  potatoes  were  too  tall  to 
cover,  and  they  are  blackened.  The  beets 
and  peas  do  not  seem  to  have  minded  it. 
The  difference  in  the  temperature  at  the 
ground  and  up  in  the  air  was  very  strik¬ 
ing.  While  the  tender  plants  next  the 
ground  were  frozen,  the  mercury,  6  ft. 
from  the  ground,  scored  40  above  zero. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  fruit  has 
not  been  hurt.  The  peaches  and  some  of 
the  plums  are  as  large  as  peas,  and  the 
foliage  large  enough  to  make  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  protection.  Of  course  it  will 
take  some  little  time  to  determine  if  any 
damage  has  been  done.  Today  (April 
24)  I  trust  the  warmer  weather  which 
the  weather  man  has  been  predicting 
daily  for  a  week,  while  it  got  colder,  will 
come.  The  tomato  plants,  which  are 
usually  out  in  the  garden  at  this  time, 
are  still  in  the  frame,  for  the  continued 
cold  nights  made  it  evident  that  they  were 
better  off  under  the  sashes. 

The  eggplants  are  still  in  the  flats,  as 
they  were  sown  early  in  April,  a  month 
later  than  usual,  as  I  have  found  it  need¬ 
less  to  hurry  them  till  the  real  warm 
weather  arrives,  when  they  can  be  made 
to  grow  rapidly. 

The  Wakefield  cabbages  from  plants 
grown  from  Fall-sown  seed  have  done  re¬ 
markably  well,  for  only  one  plant  ran  to 
seed.  We  seldom  get  less  than  3  per  cent 
failures.  The  ones  which  go  to  seed  in¬ 
stead  of  heading  are  usually  the  plants 
which  get  overgrown  in  the  Fall. 

The  market  growers  have  planted  a 
good  many  cantaloupes,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  were  up,  and  the  seed  may  not 
be  hurt.  There  are  between  2,000  and 
3,000  acres  planted  in  cantaloupes  in  this 
county,  and  a  good  many  in  watermelons. 
The  early  Irish  potato  crop  is  not  planted 
here  in  large  areas;  the  sweet  potato 
crop  is  of  much  more  value  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  early  Irish  potato  crop  is  the 
leading  vegetable  grown  in  the  Virginia 
counties  just  south  of  us,  and  potatoes 
planted  here  come  in  in  the  heaviest  rush 
of  the  Virginia  crop,  after  they  have 
taken  the  cream  off  the  market.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  counties  also  grow  a  great  many 
sweet  potatoes,  but  they  rush  for  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall  shipment,  while 
our  growers  let  the  crop  mature  and  ship 
some  in  late  Fall  if  the  market  is  favor¬ 
able,  but  put  most  of  the  crop  in  storage 
to  ship  in  warm  spells  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  by  watching  the  market  out- 
farmers  usually  get  better  prices  than  the 
Virginia  growers.  There  is  really  very 
little  difference  in  the  crops.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  farmers  sell  the  immature  crop, 
while  our  growers  make  the  mature  crop, 
but  the  shrinkage  in  storage  cuts  them 
pear  down  to  the  others.  At  Pocomoke 
City,  20  miles  south  of  us,  they  had  quite 
a  flourishing  produce  shipping  exchange, 
which  also  did  quite  a  business  in  farm 
seeds.  Bast  week  the  whole  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town  and  F0  dwellings  were 
burned,  and  the  Produce  Exchange  lost 
its  store  and  warehouse,  but  will  soon 


again  be  on  its  feet.  It  will  scarcely  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  shipment  of  truck,  which 
hardly  begins  till  .Tune,  with  the  exception 
of  small  area  in  asparagus.  With  frost 
and  fire  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  enough  risk  without  having  to 
take  the  35-eent  dollar.  But  the  co¬ 
operative  organizations  are  fast  closing 
up  the  gap  between  the  grower’s  dollar 
and  that  of  the  consumer.  That  is  at  the 
grower’s  end.  But  the  grower  cannot  help 
the  consumer  much.  And  now  they  are 
making  a  tariff  that  will  put  a  quarter  in 
the  fanner's  pocket,  perhaps,  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  dollar  out  of  it  to  bolster  up  the  rich 
manufacturer.  Great  is  the  tariff.  We 
build  ships  to  carry  foreign  trade,  and 
then  pass  laws  to  kill  the  trade.  Great  is 
the  Diana  of  the  manufacturers! 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Creosote  from  Stovepipe 

Is  there  anything  to  keep  creosote  from 
running  dowu  a  stovepipe V  It  funs  down 
so  badly  it  fills  the  seams  full  and  spreads 
them  open,  and  below  an  elbow  it  runs 
down  so  I  cannot  even  catch  it  in  a  pan. 
There  arc  two  elbows  up  above  and  I 
cannot  very  well  have  the  pipe  any  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  pipe  from  our  other  stove 
goes  in  the  same  chimney,  but  it  does  not 
run  dowu  that.  We  cleaned  the  pipe  and 
chimney  all  out.  and  in  four  days  it  van 
down  the  elbow  below  in  a  stream.  We 
are  burning  good  dry  wood.  Our  stove 
has  a  good  draft.  MRS.  a.  A. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

The  tarry  deposit  that  drips  back 
through  your  pipes  exists  as  a  vapor  in 
the  smoke  from  the  wood  fire.  This  is 
true  of  all  wood  fires,  but  the  condition  is 
aggravated  when  burning  green  wood.  If 
this  material  can  be  kept  in  thp  form  of 
vapor  until  it  escapes  from  the  chimney 
it  will  not  give  trouble,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  likely  to  condense  either  in 
the  smoke  pipe  or  chimney  and  run  back 
down,  spoiling  everything  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  only  relief  seems 
to  be  the  construction  of  a  tight,  warm 
chimney,  and  conducting  the  smoke  to  it 
by  the  most  direct  route  possible.  Heat 
is  the  requirement  for  keeping  the  ascend¬ 
ing  smoke  column  in  the  pipe  warm, 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  tight,  warm 
chimney  and  pipe,  for  every  little  air  cur¬ 
rent  entering  through  a  crack  or  imper¬ 
fectly  fitted  joint,  cools  the  ascending 
smoke  to  a  certain  extent  and  tends  to 
condense  the  vapors  that  we  wish  to  get 
rid  of. 

It  is  probable  that  the  other  flue  enter¬ 
ing  the  chimney  makes  the  creosote  more 
bothersome  than  it.  otherwise  would  be  by 
checking  the  draft,  in  the  pipe  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  trouble.  Where  two  flues  enter  a  sin¬ 
gle  chimney  there  is  a  tendency  for  one 
of  them  to  “hog”  all  of  the  draft,  making 
trouble  in  the  other  flue.  Each  pipe 
should  have  a  separate  flue  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  In  your  case  this 
probably  would  be  difficult  to  arrange. 
However,  use  as  brisk  a  draft  as  possible, 
using  small  quantities  of  wood,  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  fire  oftener,  in  order  that  the 
smoke  pipe  may  be  kept  warm.  When 
necessary  to  check  the  draft,  do  so  by 
closing  the  drafts  leading  in  to  the  fire, 
rather  than  by  opening  the  cheek  draft 
at  the  base  of  the  pipe.  Opening  this  ad¬ 
mits  cold  aii-  to  the  smoke  column,  eou- 
densing  the  vapor  and  causing  the  drip¬ 
ping  from  the  pipe. 

Another  thing  that  is  sometimes  done 
to  help  is  to  put  the  pipe  together  back¬ 
ward,  giving  it,  a  good  slope  to  the  stove. 
This  tends  to  lead  any  liquids  back  to 
the  stove  without  dripping.  The  success 
of  the  whole  thing,  however,  hinges  on 
keeping  the  outgoing  smoke  Warm  enough 
to  prevent  condensation  of  the  vapor  that 
it  carries.  r.  h,  s. 


At  what  age  should  you  take 
needless  risks  ‘with  your  health  ? 

Is  that  a  queer  question  ? 

Then  many  people  are  doing  a  queer  thing 
— and  often  it  turns  out  to  be  a  serious  thing. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  says  in  its 
rules  for  the  health  of  school  children  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  drink  coffee  or  tea.  This  rule 
is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  drug 
element  in  coffee  and  tea  whips  up  the  nerves, 
and  that  serious  ills  often  follow. 

If  it’s  a  good  rule  for  children  to  keep  away 
from  the  harm  of  nerve-stimulation,  isn’t  it  a 
good  rule  for  everybody? 

Think  it  over. 

Granted  that  your  body  may  stand  more,  can 
your  judgment  afford  to  risk  more  ?  Any  doctor 
can  tell  you  what  coffee  and  tea  often  do  to  the 
health  of  adults  as  well  as  children. 

There’s  no  sacrifice  in  being  safe.  Postum  is  a 
delightful,  satisfying  mealtime  beverage,  whole¬ 
some  and  pleasant  alike  for  adults  and  children. 
Postum  has  no  age  limits ! 

Your  grocer  has  both  forms  of  Postum;  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for 
those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared)  made  by  boiling  for  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

“  There9 s  a  Reason  99 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Binder  Twine  ufub01 ord^S1^ 

lots  onr  specialty. 
Fanner  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

TflEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  Practice!  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  HO. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


Here’s 


a  Real  Small- Farm  Tractor 
and  Cultivator 


Sturdily  built.  Plenty  of  power.  Easy  to  handle. 
Full  equipment  of  suitable  implements  for  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  etc. 

A  one-man  Small-Farm  Tractor  that  will  do 
anything  that  can  be  done  with  horses.  Built  by 
the  BUFFALO  PITTS  COMPANY,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  machinery  since  1837. 

This  Tractor  can  be  used  for  cultivating  where 
bigger  tractors  cannot  operate.  It  is  only  24 
inches  wide,  but  strong  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  handle  a  10  inch  plow.  Weighs  1135 
pounds.  Rated  3-6  horse  power.  Speed  one  to 
three  miles  per  hour. 

The  tractor  will  draw  a  small  wagon,  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  run  a  small  thresher,  chop  feed, 
charge  batteries,  turn  a  grind-stone  and  do  other 
belt  power  work. 


For  full  specifications  and  other  details,  send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Desirable  territory  is  still  open  for  live  agents. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  territory  you  are 
prepared  to  cover  thoroughly. 

I - 

BUFFALO  PITTS  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet 
and  prices  on  your  Small-Farm  Tractor. 

Name . 

Address . 


« 
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PISTON  RING! 


t’ostoftiee 


State 


FARMSin  Oswego  and  Jefferson  Co.’s  0Rru!« 

best  dairy  ami  fruit  farms  m  State.  Small  payment 
down  giveeymt  possession  of  any  si/.e  rarm  you  r  ant.  For 
pnrtiiUlUrs  write  L  J.  WILU*Mt.  Sind,  Creek.  Oiw.go  Ce..  H  T. 


Seme  Very  Oesirable  Dairy,  Poultry  &  General  Farms 

at  reasonable  prices.  Write  your  wants. 

INTERSTATE  FARM  AGENCY,  302  Broad  St.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration  a 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada  7i 


land  of  Prosperity 

offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can¬ 
ada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail¬ 
able  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  SI5  to  $30  an  Acre 

—land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli¬ 
mate,  good  neighbors,  churches’,  schools. 
good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele-  | 
phone,  etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 


Poultry  and  Potato  Bugs 

Is  there  any  bird  or  domestic  fowl  that 
will  eat  (oil  the  plants)  potato  bugs? 

c.  \v.  B. 

We  have  never  seen  any  domestic  fowls 
that  would  eat  any  large  number  of  potato 
beetles.  We  have  kept  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese.  Now  and  then  they 
seem  to  pick  up  an  occasional  potato  bug, 
but  they  will  not  eat  them  as  they  do 
grasshoppers,  earthworms,  caterpillars, 
and  similar  insects.  It  is  said  that  guinea 
hens  will  eat  considerable  numbers  of 
them,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  from  duck  raisers  who  claimed 
positively  that  Pekin  ducks  will  clean  up 
small  patches  of  potatoes  and  destroy  all 
the  bugs.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
induce  our  own  ducks  to  engage  in  any 
such  excellent  operations,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  any  domestic  fowl  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  the  vines  clean. 


ml. 


mi 


How  to  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda 

I  have  been  told  that  if  nitrate  of  soda 
is  applied  to  a  grass  field,  and  it  should 
rain  immediately  after,  that  it  will  burn 
up  the  grass  roots  so  that  there  would 
be  no  crop  worth  cutting.  Is  that  so? 
What  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  can  I  apply  safely  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  grass  fields,  also  for  corn? 

IT.  G.  G. 

Nitrate  of  soda  will  not  injure  the 
grass  if  you  use  it  properly.  Of  course, 
if  you  go  along  dropping  handfuls  of  it 
in  damps,  the  grass  may  be  killed  where 
it  falls,  but  if  evenly  spread  there  will 
be  no  damage.  About  125  lbs.  to  the  acre 
will  be  the  limit.  You  can  mix  this 
amount  with  300  lbs.  or  more  of  plaster 
or  good  dry  soil,  and  then  broadcast  the 
mixture.  You  will  get.  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  in  that  way.  We  have  known 
farmers  who  dissolved  the  nitrate  in 
water  and  then  sprinkled  it  over  sifted  coal 
ashes.  These  absorbed  (lie  liquid,  so  that 
when  dried  the  nitrate  was  distributed 
all  through  the  ashes.  When  this  was 
broadcast  there  was  an  even  distribution. 
A  top-dressing  for  grass  can  be  made  by 
mixing  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  with  300 
lbs.  acid  phosphate.  We  should  prefer 
to  add  100  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  As  a 
corn  fertilizer  we  want  another  form  of 
nitrogen,  not  so  available  as  the  nitrate, 
since  the  corn  makes  its  best  growth  later 
in  the  season.  Thus  for  a  corn  fertilizer 
we  would  add  to  the  last  mixture  men¬ 
tioned  100  lbs.  of  tankage. 


Street  or  It.  F.  P 


Trouble  with  Gloxinias  and  Dahlias 

('an  you  give  me  any  information  I 
about  two  ‘‘bugs”  that  are  troubling  my 
plants?  I  had  a  nourishing  lot  of  young 
Gloxinias  until  there  appeared  on  the 
scene  a  number  of  small  black  flies — not 
aphis — not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  very  slender  and  small.  They 
stay  on  the  earth  a  good  deal,  but  are  on 
llie  plants  considerably.  The  leaves  de¬ 
velop  brown  spots,  some  of  them  crinkle 
up.  and  some  whole  plants  have  withered 
and  died.  Then  there  is  the  quick-step¬ 
ping  fellow  who  spoils  the  buds  of  the 
Am  hern  is,  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums, 
lie  seems  to  lie  made  of  the  same  male- 
rial  as  the  grasshopper,  though  not  the 
same  shape ;  has  a  rather  flat  body  about 
a  quarter  of  an  iueh  long,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  wide,  with  a  pair  of 
gauzy  wings,  tinged  with  brown,  neatly 
folded  on  his  back.  Mrs.  g.  h.  c. 

Antrim,  N,  H. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  black  flies  of  which 
Mrs.  G.  II.  C.  speaks  were  responsible 
for  the  trouble  with  the  Gloxinias,  The 
writer  believes  that  the  Hies  mentioned 
were  a  species  that  lives  in  decaying 
vegetable  material,  like  manure,  and  were 
not  actually  injuring  the  plants.  How¬ 
ever.  if  they  appear  again  next  Summer 
and  the  inquirer  will  take  the  trouble  to 
send  some  of  them  to  me  T  will  be  very 
glad  to  examine  them,  and  will  then  be 
able  to  tell  whether  they  are  injurious 
or  not.  We  suspect  the  Gloxinias  were 
attacked  by  some  disease  for  which  we 
are  tumble  to  prescribe. 

The  Dahlias  and  Anthemis  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  troubled  by  the  tarnished  plant 
bug.  This  is  a  well-known  and  widely 
distributed  brownish-green  bug  with  a 
long  beak  that  attacks-  many  flowering 
plants,  and  is  a  very  serious  pest.  It 
punctures  the  buds  and  leaves  with  its 
beak  and  sucks  out  the  juices,  There  is 
no  very  effective  way  of  destroying  this 
insect,  but  frequent  sprayings  of  the 
plants  with  nicotine  sulphate,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with  a  piece  of 
soap  as  large  as  a  lien's  egg  dissolved  in 
the  mixture,  will  help  much.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  water,  soap  and  tobacco  should 
not  be  sprayed  on  the  blossoms  after  they 
are  open,  because  it  will  probably  stain 
the  petals.  GLENN  w.  iierrick. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

‘‘Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
Stories  of  farm,  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  hook  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  ?1  50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


Name 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  eloth-boand  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Electric  Supplies 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


Write  foroorSpeoia 
Wholes'll  e  price 
sheet  on  K 1  e  o  tr  i  c 
Supplies,  si «*o  C»n- 
logue  on  fixtures, 
Automobile  Butter¬ 
ies,  Storage  Buttery 
I’arta  and  House 
Lighting  Blunts. 
In  writiujr,  give  items  in  which  you  arc  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Bitleritl  end 
Bouse  Lfehtine  1‘luntu  to  cover  sections  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  WO? 


FARMS  ,n  n«Tw  ern 

Send  for  our  free,  illustrated  cafcilojrtir .  man  and  photos  de* 

S&K  /round  BEAUTIFUL  VINELAND 

counties,  aUo  r.eor  Oput;  clos*  to  Atlantic  City,  the  play- 


the  world  s  be*t  nruiHcst;  *p«OMJtzinir  »n  fruit  ind  poultry 
farms,  also  grain,  dairy*  truck  urn!  furma,  ml  owners* 

lowest  urlccv.  Not  connected  with  any  City  farm  agencies. 
Wc  personally  fii%p#cC  exch  and  every  larm  w*  offer.  Prices 
range  from  SIJHJQ  «p.  Many  w ft h  only  |$0Q  cash,  stocked 
and  equipped.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Wot*  toiiay. 

VINELAND  FARM  ACENCV,  549-K  Undit  Ave..  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Increase  Power— Save  Gas  and  Oil 

Piston  rings  wear,  just  as  tires  do.  Worn  McQuay-Norris  Wainwright  Pistons  and 
and  leaky  rings  waste  motor  power  and  Piston  Pins  to  the  McQuay-Norris  Pis- 
money.  They  should  be  re-  _  ton  Ring  line,  you  can  now  se- 


placed  with  McQuay-Norris 
equipment.  It  will  increase 
power,  save  gas  and  oil,  and  de¬ 
crease  carbon  troubles  in  any 
make  or  model  of  passenger  car, 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en¬ 
gine.  The  McQuay-Norris  line 
is  complete  for  every  need. 
Through  the  addition  of 

—  aa  exclusive  Supwcgf  —  Keep 
two-piecc  design,  preventing  ting  oil  out  of 
loss  of  gas  and  compression.  chamber.  Collec 
Gives  equal  pressure  at  all  on  each  down  st 
points  on  cylinder  walls.  For  ton  and  empties 
all  piston  grooves  except  top,  stroke,  which 

which  should  have  SupwrctjC.  grooved  rings 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 

WAINWRIGHT 

PISTONS  &  PINS 


Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 

$ \2§ 

In  Canada,  $1.50 


Supargi  —  Keeps  lubrica¬ 
ting  oil  out  of  combustion 
chamber.  Collects  excess  oil 
on  each  down  stroke  of  pis¬ 
ton  and  empties  on  each  np 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot  do. 
Each  ring  packed  in  a 
parchment  container.  Price 
per  ring — 


$1  OO 

In  Canada,  $1.25 


ton  Ring  line,  you  can  now  se¬ 
cure  for  your  gas  engines  com¬ 
plete  McQuay-Norris-made  Pis¬ 
tons,  Piston  Pins  and  Piston 
Ring  equipment. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet—  a  valuable  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  piston  rings  to  gas  engine 
operation.  Address  Dept.  AR. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory :  McQuay-Norris  Mf*.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

JIFFY-GRJP — a  one-ptece  Snap  Rings — ofthehigh- 
ring.  Non-butting  joint  est  grade.  Raised  above  the 
which  can  be  fitted  closer  average  by  McQuay-Norris 
than  ordinary  step  cut —  manufacturing  methods, 
velvet  finish— quick  seating.  Their  use  insures  all  the 

Seats  in  a  jiffy.'’  To  ksep  satisfaction  possible  for  you 

them  clean  and  free  from  to  get  from  a  plain  snap  ring, 
rust,  each  ring  is  packed  in  They  are  packed  twelve  rings 
an  individual  glassine  en-  to  the  carton  and  rolled  in 
velope.  Price  per  ring—  waxed  paper. 

50c  And  Snap  Rings  of 

in  Canada,  50c  the  highest  grade 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 

Sup>erotf£ 

RINGS 


£-“*  ^2  li — s7Hfwrr) 


'iBBpnBf  l,iHniiiinniiiB^ 

Made  of 


1  iiiiiimiinffli^ 
Iron 
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gain  their  share  of  the  bones  of  life. 

You  may,  if  you  like,  smile  at  this 
childish  story,  and  say  that  I  waste  and 
misuse  my  talents.  Why  do  1  not  quote 
statistics  and  economics  instead  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  boys  and  dogs?  You  may  say 
I  am  like  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
hid  his  talent  in  the  earth.  But  that  is 
where  n  farmer  may  well  plant,  the  best 
he  has  in  the  hope  that  it  may  sprout  and 
grow.  In  its  larger  application  to  mod¬ 
ern  life  this  little  story  points  the  way, 
like  the  finger  of  a  child  pointing  the  way 
to  happiness — a  way  which  too  many 
older  people  lmv»  forgotten. 


the  only  friend  you  had  in  your  hour  of 
trial — your  dog!  Thus  you  men  will 
realize  how  those  boys  felt  as  they  looked 
up  the  road  and  saw  little  Gyp  sitting  in 
the  road  looking  at  them. 

"Come  on.  Gj //>.'"  they  called.  There 
was  a  struggle  between  beautiful  love  and 
hideous  fear  in  that  little  heart.  Love 
won,  and  the  little  brown  dog  came  run¬ 
ning  and  frisking  to  them.  They  all 
walked  on  together.  Perhaps  they  could 
get  a  woodchuck  down  in  the  pasture. 
Suddenly  the  dog  pointed  up  his  little 
nose  and  scouted  the  air.  Then  he  barked 
and  danced  and  ran  to  the  church,  with 
the  boys  after  him.  He  headed  straight 
for  the  church  shed,  where  Deacon  Drake 
had  put  those  bones.  The  door  had  been 
locked,  and  there  was  a  grating  at  the 
window.  Looking  through  it.  the  boys 
could  see  their  precious  bones  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  They  seemed  miles  away  when  those 
boys  reflected  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
them  was  to  make  use  of  some  power 
“higher  than  human." 

And  Gyp  found  it  for  them.  Whining 
and  barking  in  his  eagerness  to  help,  he 
found  a  place  under  the  sill  where  n  rut 
had  started  a  hole.  He  pawed  and  tore 
at  the  soft  earth  until  he  made  his  way 
in,  aDd  in  a  moment  crawled  back  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth.  And  Gvn  kept  that 
up  all  through  the  long  afternoon.  Wag¬ 
ging  his  tail  and  harking  for  joy  as  the 
hoys  petted  and  encouraged  him,  the  littie 
dog  showed  his  love  for  his  friends.  One 
of  those  hoys  possessed  that  rare  faculty 
of  holding  intelligent,  communication  with 
dumb  animals.  I  never  could  understand 
how  they  do  it.  Very  likely  it  is  some 
special  inheritance  from  some  far-off  an¬ 
cestor  in  the  days  when,  apparently,  hu¬ 
mans  and  brutes  had  much  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  At  any  rate,  there  are  people  who 
can  make  dogs  and  horses — the  brutes 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


thought  out  that  scheme  of  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  the.  buyer  made  a 
fortune  in  Wall  Street  later  on.  lie  was 
voted  too  smart  to  remain  a  farmer.  But 
the  storekeeper  wanted  no  contest,  with 
Deacon  Drake.  "No,  hoys."’  be  said,  “1 
can't,  do  it.  Your  assets  are  not  liquid 
euougb.  The  trouble  with  farm  security 
is  that  it.  ain’t  liquid.  You  can't  move  it. 
It's  frozen."  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  every  "master  of  finance,”  local  or 
national,  has  ever  taken  that  same  view 
of  farm  security.  "It  ain't  liquid." 

Then  there  was  fhe  minister.  lie  gave 
them  a  few  texts,  like  “Children  should  he 
seen  and  not  heard" :  but  he  had  little  to 
say  about  those  bones.  They  hunted 
in  rough  the  concordance  and  found  this: 
"His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth, 
and  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust !” 
No  one  would  undertake  the  job  of  oppos¬ 
ing  Deacon  Drake  except  Miss  Bisbee,  the 
s  .unstress,  and  what  did  she  amount  to? 
She  had  neither  husband,  nor  property, 
nor  vote.  All  she  had  was  a  tongue,  and 


For  Hazardous  Work 
Use  Only  Dependable  Rope 


IT  doesn’t  pay  you  to  take  unnecessary  risks  by  using 
rope  of  doubtful  strength.  Rope  with  plenty  of  reserve 
strength,  that  you  can  depend  on  long  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  new — that’s  the  only  safe  rope  for  hazardous  jobs. 

For  such  work  as  loading  and  unloading  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  handling  dirt  and  materials  for  well,  cistern 
or  silo  construction,  building  fences,  pulling  stumps, 
lashing  loads  on  trucks,  handling  hay,  “snaking  logs 
out  of  the  woods,  filling  your  ice  house,  swinging  a 
scaffold — for  every  job  that  calls  for  rope  — you  want 
rope  that  will  stand  up  under  hard  usage. 

Columbian  Tape- Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  made 
from  a  carefully  selected  grade  of  long,  strong,  wear- 
resisting  and  weather-resisting  pure  Manila  fiber — the 
world  s  best  rope  material.  The  yarn  for  this  guaranteed 
rope  is  tested  for  weight,  twist  and  breaking  strength 
and  each  size  of  this  rope  exceeds  the  U.S.  Government 
standards  for  breaking  strength.  No  expense  is  spared 


zation  had  become  perfunctory  aim  cow¬ 
ardly — an  r,ut  of  touch  with  the  real,  hu¬ 
man  needs  of  boy  life.  What  could  these 
little,  boys  present,  out  of  their  own  lives 
that  could  accomplish  for  them  what  these 
great  forces  of  human  society  had  shirked? 
They  found  it  in  just  plain  love  and  de- 

votipn.  .  „  , 

One  Saturday  afternoon  these  four  boys 
came  along  the  country  road  thinking  of 
their  loss  and  the  injustice  of  life.  The 
skv  was  bright  and  the  face  of  the  earth 
wore  a  smile.  Yet  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
if  not  anarchy,  was  breeding  in  the  hearts 
of  these  bovs.  As  they  went  by  Deacon 
Drake’s  field.  Gyp,  rhe  little  brown  dog. 
ran  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  play¬ 
ing  with  him  when  the  deacon  and  his 
wife  drove  by  in  the  buggy.  They  were 
on  their  way  to  Brocton  to  spend  the 
afternoon.  The  deacon  stopped  to  tell 
the  hoys  to  he  sure  to  come  to  Sunday 
school.-  Then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  little 

“Go  home!  Go  home!"  hp  ordered,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  buggy  with  his  whip. 
The  little  dog  jumped  out  of  his  way  and 
trotted  off  home,  glancing  back  as  he 
went,  a  sad  and  dejected  figure. 

“Evil  associations  corrupt  good  man¬ 
na*.”  quoted  the  deacon  as  he  climbed 
into  the  buggy  and  drove  on.  Far  down 
the  road  by  the  gate  the  little  dog  sat  and 
watched  his  friends. 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly  identi¬ 
fy  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila 
Rope,  we  put  our  red,  white  and  blue 
Tape-Marker  in  every  foot  of  one  strand. 
Untwist  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and 
find  this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you  know 
that  you’re  getting  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  rope  of  its  size.  Only  our  highest 
grade  manila  rope  contains  this  red,  white 
and  blue  guarantee. 


The  Columbian  Guarantee 
The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will  replace 
any  rope  proved  defective  which  contains  the 
red, white  and  blue  Columbian  T ape-Marker. 


Columbian  Standard  Binder  Twine  is 
insect-proof  and  of  uniform  size  and 
strength— a  product  of  proved  quality. 


:k  for  COLUMBIAN  and 


Be  sure  and  as> 
find  the  red,  while  and  blue  Tape-Marker 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED— PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 


iff 

GUAR  ANTI  £.0  ROPE  MU]  IB  BT 

III  WMITf 

0m.m e-COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.*^-.**.®  MM 
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by  their  failure  to  stand  up  for  the  small, 
ordinary  rights  of  humanity.  They  had 
put  “smartness’'  before  sincerity.  Thus 
they  finally  came  to  a  point,  where  they 
feared  and  dared  not  oppose  the  mean¬ 
ness  for  which  they  were  responsible,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  the  plain  people  of 
that  town  would  not  support  them  in  any 
moral  issue  over  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
pile  of  bones.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
people  were  neglecting  their  work  to 
shout  at  the  injustice  being  done  the 
black  frecclmen.  That  was  easy,  for  the 
freedmen  were  1,000  miles  away  !  The 
village  church  would  bo  filled  on  Sunday 
night  while  some  lecturer  thundered  at 
the  wrongs  of  people  who  lived  far  away, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  little  boys  and  the 
dog  to  fight  for  the  principle  which  meant 
most  to  home  life.  The  adults  of  that 
town  could  not  see  that.  I  lie  arrogant 
meanness  of  Deacon  Drake  bad  developed 
because  they  would  not  attempt  to  kill 
the  little  germs  of  meanness  which  meant 
so  much  to  these  boys.  Like  the  tiny 
bacteria  spreading  all  through  the  mass 
and  changing  the  character  by  increasing 
life,  the  little  meannesses  had  spread  all 
through  the  community  until  education, 
law,  business  and  religion  as  practiced 
in  that  town  could  not  fit  these  boys  for 
the  job  of  gaining  their  fair  property 
rights  in  these  bones.  They  had  to  do 
the  work  themselves.  If  they  selected  a 
dog  for  a  partner,  they  taught  all  of  us  a 
great  lesson  of  life.  We  must  all  go  to 
the  homely,  plain  things  about  us  and 
near  us,  with  -which  we  are  familiar,  for 
our  final  strength.  We  must  all  do  that 
when  the  higher  forces  of  society,  which 
ought  to  help  us,  become  too  highly  or¬ 
ganized.  When  that  happens,  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  the  individual  who  should 
help  becomes  more  interested  in  holding 
a  job,  or  the  party  or  the  club  together 
while  the  real  rights  of  humanity  must 
fake  what  energy  is  left  after  selfish  in¬ 
terest  has  been  satisfied.  Then  there  is 
only  one  remedy — He  must  do  it  our- 
i  el  res. 

In  a  much  larger  way  the  world  is  full 
of  Deacon  Drakes.  They  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  teachers,  justices,  business  men 
and  all  too  frequently  the  church.  I 
would  not  have  any  of  you  think  that  I 
mean  any  disrespect  for  true  education, 
law.  business  or  religion.  I  yield  to  no 
man  in  my  reverence  for  these  great 
forces  of  society.  I  have  simply  de¬ 
scribed  the  public  life  in  a  small  country 
town  as  I  kuew  it.  These  people  were 
fully  capable  of  great  personal  or  public 
sacrifice  when  fully  aroused.  The  trouble 
was  that  they  did  not  practice  in  the 
small  routine  of  their  daily  lives  the  little 
virtues  •Out  of  which  great  public  sacri¬ 
fices  are  made.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
right  in  your  own  town  you  cannot  find 
practically  all  the  characters  I  have 
mentioned. 

There  have  always  been  Deacon 
Drakes,  and  for  years  they  have  been 
taking  most  of  our  bones  and  selling  them 
back  to  us  for  about  four  times  their 
value.  It  is  this  great  margin  of  differ¬ 
ence  which  has  developed  our  big  cities 
into  cisterns  into  which  the  roof  of  the 
country  hills  has  for  years  drained  its 
wealth  of  money  and  men  down  through 
the  valleys  and  along  the  rivers.  And 
everyone  knows  that  the  stagnant  water 
In  a  big  cistern  can  never  be  as  pure  as 
that  in  the  springs  and  brooks,  out  be¬ 
neath  the  sun.  All  these  things  have 
been  going  on  through  the  years  until  we 
find  that  law  and  habits  have  become 
fixed.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  “tech¬ 
nically.”  as  the  village  justice  said  in  the 
bone  ease,  these  captured  bones  belong 
to  the  Deacon  Drakes  of  society.  The 
“hoys”  find  themselves  baffled  at  all 
points  when  they  try  to  obtain  their  own 
property.  Education  fails  to  be  free  and 
fair  when  in  our  schools  it  is  dominated 
by  men  who  have  little  or  no  sympathy 
for  children.  In  many  a  growing  town 
the  new  schoolhouse  is  designed  as  an 
advertisement  to  show  new  comers,  who 
will  buy  real  estate.  Our  colleges  may 
be  endowed  by  Wealthy  men  who  have 
made  their  money  much  as  Deacon  Drake 
obtained  the  bones,  while  too  many  State 
universities  become  a  part  of  some  po¬ 
litical  game  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
their  appropriation.  Whenever  the  plain 
people  stand  back  and  permit  others  to 
think  and  plan  for  them,  the  great  forces 
of  society  will  become  cowardly  and  per¬ 
functory,  and  cannot  or  will  not.  alone 
give  us  our  fair  share  in  the  struggle  of 
life.  In  such  conditions  the  only  way 
out  will  be  along  the  line  of  self-effort. 
Education,  law  and  all  the  rest  are  tools 
put  in  our  hands  for  use.  but  of  them¬ 
selves  they  will  accomplish  little  unless 
those  who  use  them  can  imitate  those 
little  boys  and  bring  to  their  aid  the  com¬ 
mon  love  and  sympathy  which  we  must 
take  from  the  ordinary  things  all  about 
us.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  five  words : 

“IEc  must  do  it  ourselves.’’  H.  w.  c. 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his  TTnrlpf  C.#, 

property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre-  \slHMZr  UlV  ijLll 

sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 

priced  skilled  labor.  I/////,//.}//  .  ./ATS 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  /  ' | 
.  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes,  ./■ 

farms  and  estates  m  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried  v  If- 

by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready  ^  4  11  '  11 

to  nationalize  our  product;  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its  superior  £  '■sfA  r  \W/< //II 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN 
Founder  in  184S 


service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost, 


Country  Gentleman 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin. 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof.  Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof.  Rust-Proof.  Rodent-Proof.  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar." 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


Don’t  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  for  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  chance  to 
provethe  merits  of 
Country  Gentle- 
manAsb  estosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  ham. 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


We  want  to  secure  Instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  tor  our  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  last  bare  to  teil  his 
latistactiou  to  V.s  friends,  and 
so  make  other  enstomers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  aetton.  we  are 
maklns^lt  Prohtable  tor  You  to 
Bo  prompt.  We  are  sending 
without  extra  charge  to  those 
who  order  early  trom  10  to  25 
pounds,  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country 
Gentloman  Special  Roof-Paint 
Brush  Our  circular  gives  fuli 
particulars  of  this  Special  Oder 


Country 
s  inquiry  ■ 
.use  write  9 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN  &  SON  * “ 

710  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y, 


g  §  B  ft 

Remember 
’A|Deb  Save*  •  Dollar.’ 


have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  ,  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  2.i  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  l  wish,  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

,A  a°d  handy  book  of  all  kinds 

of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

for  sal*  by 

THE  RURAl  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  New  Use  for  Crows 

For  the  past  three  yen's  we  have  had 
perfect  success  in  keeping  birds  from  de¬ 
stroying  our  strawberries  by  shooting  a 
crow,  wiring  if  into  a  sitting  position, 
looking  downward,  on  a  roost  about  2  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  putting  it  in  the 
eenter  of  our  strawberry  bed.  All  birds 
about  the  size  of  robins  and  smaller  are 
very  mueh  afraid  of  crows.  The  crow 
will  not  prevent  mice  or  chipmunks  from 
eating  the  berries,  but  it  is  the  best 
“seare-away-the-birds”  I  have  yet  discov¬ 
ered.  I  am  thinking  of  trying  a  crow 
decoy  this  year  instead  of  the  real  crow. 

New  York.  C.  w. 


RURAl.  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


1|  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Slew-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Put  to  make  doubly  wire,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  oxtMisod.  We  nrc  ulso  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diflerenei-s  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouse-,  w  hether  advertisers  or  net.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  to  tills  end.  but  wictl  inas  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  sr.  b-crilK-n;  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt!!  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  mit-t  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  tniue.o  tiou.  niel  to  identify  it,  you  rboul.1  mentiou  Tin:  lie  SAL  Nkw- 
YokKRR  w  lion  w  citing  the  lulvcrtiwr. 


I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  most  valuable 
farm  weekly,  and  believe  it  would  do  the  average  farmer 
a  world  of  good  (especially  after  supper)  to  light  his 
pipe,  throw  back  his  shoulders  and  open  the  pages  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  v.  o. 


WE  do  not  recommend  the  pipe  part  of  it,  but 
the  rest  is  fine  advice. 


* 


WE  are  glad  to  print  the  letter  from  Senator 
Wm.  II.  Calder  which  appears  tin  the  next 
page.  Frankly,  it.  does  not  strike  us  as  a  strong  or 
convincing  document.  For  example,  we  see  no  use 
in  offering  all  sorts  of  hills  in  order  that  commit¬ 
tees  may  cut  them  up  or  kill  them.  We  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  against  Senator  Calder.  Our  only  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  learn  the  wishes  of  country  people  regard¬ 
ing  his  re-election.  It  seems  to  he  a  sort  of  un¬ 
written  law  in  New  York  that  one  Senator  should 
come  from  the  city  and  the  other  from  “up  State.” 
We  are  making  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  feeling 
among  farmers.  Thus  far  this  reveals  nothing  of 
what,  one  may  call  popularity  for  the  Senator.  “As 
good  as  anybody  else*’  is  the  indifferent  comment  of 
many.  There  is,  however,  much  strong  and  out- 
siioken.  opposition,  and  this  is  well  stated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  one  of  the  best-known  farmers  in 
Central  New  York.  Bear  in  mind  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  just  as  willing  to  print  the  views  of  Senator 
Cakler's  farmer  friends  as  it  is  to  print  the  opposi¬ 


tion  : 

In  regard  to  Senator  Calder,  the  farmers  are  opposed 
t<>  bis  re-election.  First,  they  fear  his  attitude  on  the 
Volstead  prohibition  law.  We  want  that  law  enforced 
to  the  letter.  Second,  they  think  he  favors  union  labor 
of  the  Gompers  type,  which  we  think  is  a  serious  detri¬ 
ment  to  business  getting  back  to  normal  times  again, 
and  especially  so  with  agriculture.  We  do  not  know 
who  to  suggest  as  a  candidate,  but  we  want  one  who  is 
broadminded  enough  not  to  recognize  any  class  to  the 
injury  of  other  classes  of  the  people. 

X 


LIKE  most  other  members  of  Congress,  Senator 
Borah  of  Idaho  is  having  his  troubles  over  the 
soldiers’  bonus  question.  A  post  of  the  American 
Region  in  his  home  State  telegraphed  the  Senator 
and  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  public  life  unless 


he  voted  to  pay  this  bonus.  Most  Congressmen  are 
frightened  out  of  their  boots  by  such  threats,  but 
Senator  Borah  seems  to  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 


Here  is  part  of  his  reply : 

When  you  come  to  that  fight  in  which  you  propose  to 
inflict  punishment,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  say 
many  things  in  the  way  of  censure  upon  my  public 
service. 

But  one  thing  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  will  be  able 
to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  ever  sought  to  purchase  polit¬ 
ical  power  by  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury,  or  that  I 
chose  to  buy  a  continuation  in  office  by  putting  $4,000,- 
000,000  upon  t-lie  bended  backs  of  American  taxpayers. 

I  haven't  much  respect  for  the  man  who  buys  ofliee, 
even  though  he  pays  for  it  with  his  own  money.  But 
the  most  slimy  creature  which  disgraces^ American  pol¬ 
itics  is  tin-  man  who  buys  office  by  paying  for  it  with 
appropriations  out  of  the  public  treasury  and  charges 
his  venal  political  obligations  to  the  taxpayers. 

Do  we  send  men  to  the  Senate  to  do  just  what 
they  are  told,  or  do  we  want  men  who  will  defy 
threat  or  criticism  if  they  feel  they  are  right?  We 
confess  to  a  great  admiration  for  the  man  who  will 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  threats  and  follow  his  own 
convictions.  As  for  the  bonus,  we  are,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  well  know,  opposed  to  the  present  bill.  At  the 
same  time,  we  fully  recognize  the  futility  of  fighting 
against  it.  Our  information  is  that,  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate,  and  we  think  it  will  be  fixed  up  in  some 
way  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  President.  If  the 
truth  be  told,  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
favor  such  a  bill.  This  statement  may  he  questioned, 
but  we  think  our  estimate  is  correct.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  majority  of  Congress  do  not  dare  to  stand 
out  against  the  present  majority  of  the  people.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  think  the  most  sensible  thing  to 
do  is  to  demand  high  taxes  on  what  may  he  called 
pure  luxuries — the  tax  to  be  paid  not  indirectly,  but 
personally  and  direct  by  the  persons  who  use  the 
luxurious  and  useless  articles. 


FOR  some  years  past  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  worked  to  develop  new 
varieties  of  apples  suitable  for  growing  in  New 
York  State.  This  work  has  been  done  on  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  Instead  of  planting  a  lot  of  seeds 
of  unknown  parentage,  with  tbe  hope  of  finding 
merit  in  some  chance  seedling,  these  experts  have 
carefully  mated  standard  varieties  and  used  the 
seeds  thus  produced  for  their  work.  In  this  way 
several  varieties,  such  as  Cortland,  Tioga,  etc.,  have 
been  found  very  promising.  Prof.  U.  1*.  Hedrick 
writes  about  this  interesting  work: 

We  have  set  out  to  get  varieties  of  the  McIntosh  type 
for  the  whole  apple  season.  We  already  have  one  that 
ripens  in  August;  Cortland  follows  a  little  after  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  we  have  a  third  that  ripens  a  little  later 
than  Cortland.  We  want  these  McIntosh-like  apples  be¬ 
cause  of  all  varieties  grown  in  New  York  they  are  best 
in  flavor,  as  handsome  as  any  in  appearance,  and  the 
trees  are  hardiest  of  all.  Baldwin  received  a  body  blow 
in  the  freezes  of  two  and  three  years  ago.  when  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  trees  were  winter-killed  These 
McIntosh-like  apples  never  winter-kill  in  this  State. 
Moreover,  the  trees  never  need  to  be  propped  up  when 
heavily  loaded,  and  do  not  suffer  from  sleet  and  snow  as 
do  other  varieties.  Still  further,  these  apples  can  be 
grown  only  in  New  York  and  New  England  success¬ 
fully,  so  tliat  we  have  in  them  varieties  peculiar  to  our 
region.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  McIntosh  lias  been 
selling  for  several  years  at  higher  prices  than  any  other 
sorts. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago  Baldwin  was  tbe 
standard  apple  for  this  section.  It  led  all  other  va¬ 
rieties  here,  and  ranked  second  in  numbers  only  to 
Ben  Davis  throughout  the  entire  country.  Now  it 
is  giving  way  in  popularity  for  two  chief  reasons 
The  fierce  Winters  of  several  years  ago  showed  that 
Baldwin  needs  an  overcoat.  Then  came  McIntosh, 
an  apple  superior  in  flavor  and  thoroughly  liardy. 
It  is  an  earlier  bearer  and  of  better  shape  than 
Baldwin,  besides  being  an  annual  bearer.  It  ripens 
too  early  in  the  season  to  make  a  good  Winter 
keeper  without  storage,  but  as  we  see  some  of  the 
newer  seedlings  retain  its  good  qualities  and  add 
that  of  later  bearing.  It  is  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  New  York  fruit  growing  when  these 
superior  apples  are  put  before  tbe  public.  In  the 
years  to  come  they  will  doubtless  mean  as  much  to 
Northern  fruit  growers  as  tbe  introduction  of  the 
Holstein  cowr  has  meant  to  dairymen. 

* 


THERE  are  two  good  substitutes  for  clover  hay 
if  we  find  the  clover  seeding  killed,  or  for  any 
reason  we  failed  to  seed.  These  are  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas,  and  Soy  beans.  The  Wisconsin  Station 
gives  this  comparative  composition  : 


-Pounds  in  100- 


Fat 

1.8 

1.5 

1.0 

oats 


Protein  Carbohydrates 

’’lover  hay  . 7j>  39*3 

tats  and  peas .  8.8  37.1 

?o.v  beans  . . .  10. G  40.9 

Most  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
md  peas  quite  equal  clover  hay  in  feeding  value, 
let  It  is  true,  and  there  is  yet  time  on  Northern 
larms  to  seed  this  crop.  Again,  many  readers  will 
ie  surprised  to  know  the  value  of  Soy  beans.  To 
ook  at  this  dried  crop,  few  would  consider  it  of 
n uch  value.  It.  often  looks  like  a  collection  of  small 
dicks.  Yet  it.  is  a  wonder  when  properly  cured;  a 
wop  which  in  China  and  Japan  has  practically  saved 
»reat  tracts  of  land  which  without  it  would  have 

i, ion  n  hn  n dim ed 


* 


YOU  may  be  interested  in  what  is  to  follow — 
that  is.  if  you  are  a  farmer,  fairly  well-to-do, 
with  a  good  farm  that  represents  your  life  work, 
and  no  children  who  care  to  operate  it.  If  you  pos¬ 
sess  these  qualifications,  and,  in  addition,  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  your  fellow  man,  listen.  Me  know 
of  a  small  group  of  young  men  who  want  to  own 
farms  and  live  in  the  country.  They  are  willing  to 
work  hard  for  the  privilege.  These  young  men  do 
not  ask  to  be  “managers”  or  boss:  they  are  not 
seeking  any  white-collar  job.  They  know  liow  to 
work,  and  have  had  a  fair  agricultural  education. 
They  have  little  capital  except  brain  and  body. 
Frankly  and  openly,  they  want  to  find  farms  where 
they  can  show  their  character  and  ability  through 
labor,  and  then  have  a  fair  chance  to  work  in  part¬ 
nership  or  buy  tbe  farm  on  terms  which  will  make 
such  purchase  possible  to  men  with  limited  money 
capital.  We  think  these  young  men  are  genuine  and 
true.  Their  plan  is  a  new  one.  They  are  simple, 
modest  and  efficient  young  farmers.  They  would 
like  lo  tie  up  with  men  who  possess  the  qualifications 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Now.  gentle¬ 
men.  “don’t  all  speak  at  once!”  There  are  only  a 
few  of  these  young  men. 

X 

THE  other  day  a  farmer  gave  us  a  new  suggestion 
about  “daylight  saving.”  He  argued  that  it 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  “crime  wave.”  He  said 
that  practically  all  young  people  make  no  good  use 


of  the  extra  hour  at  the  close  of  day.  Those  who 
have  cars  neglect  their  work  and  rush  about  the 
country,  losing  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  seek¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  questionable  adventures.  All  of  this 
is  true,  but  we  have  not  thought  to  connect,  it  with 
any  “crime  wave.”  Tbe  case  is  bad  enough  without 
it.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  employer  of 
labor,  either  in  country  or  city,  who  can  show  that 
“daylight  saving"  has  increased  tbe  efficiency  of  bis 
workmen.  Without  exception  they  will  say  the 
reverse  is  true.  All  through  llie  afternoon  the  work¬ 
ers  are  more  concerned  in  watching  the  clock,  in 
anticipation  of  the  extra  hour  of  daylight.  In  one 
case  100  people  were  interviewed.  They  covered 
various  lines  of  work,  from  farmers  to  clerks.  Four 
of  them  said  they  used  the  extra  hour  for  reading 
and  study ;  eight  used  part  of  it  for  work  in  the 
garden,  nine  farmers  reported  that  their  work  was 
increased,  since  the  hired  help  quit  an  hour  earlier, 
while  81  frankly  said  they  used  the  hour  for  loafing 
or  play.  Out  of  80  teachers  and  parents,  25  con¬ 
demned  the  daylight-saving  law  on  the  ground  that 
children  were  more  inattentive  and  did  not  get 
enough  of  sleep.  After  several  years  of  fair  trial,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  daylight  saving  has  justified  the 
claims  of  its  advocates.  It  has  not  increased  pro¬ 
duction  or  made  labor  more  efficient  All  it  has  done 
is  to  increase  playtime. 

* 

IN  spite  of  all  that  farmers  have  been  able  to  do 
thus  far,  the  new  tariff  bill  calls  for  a  high  duty 
on  potash  for  five  years.  This  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  now  or  never  is  the  timp  for  farmers  to  make 
themselves  heard  from.  For  New  Jersey  farmers 
alone  it  will  mean  an  extra  investment  of  $2  to  $2.50 
on  each  acre  of  potatoes,  and  tbeve  can  lie  no  pos¬ 
sible  benefit  except  to  a  little  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  Give  them  this  protective  duty  for  five  years 
and  they  will  claim  it  forever  on  the  plea  that  they 
have  extended  their  investments!  There  is  nothing 
in  sight  at  this  time  to  justify  any  belief  that 
America  can  produce  all  tbe  potash  our  farmers 
need  within  25  years,  if  ever.  It  is  a  clear  and 
plain  case  of  a  handful  of  manufacturers  asking  the 
Government  to  help  develop  their  business  for  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  entire  country,  and -to  the 
hardship  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Most  of  our 
workable  potash  deposits  are  in  the  Far  West  Most 
of  the  soil  and  crops  requiring  potash  are  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  and  it  is  here  that  this  tariff  must 
be  fought  Every  farmer  who  reads  this  should 
write  at  once  to  his  United  States  Senator  and  urge 
him  to  vote  against  this  potash  tariff. 

* 

OUR  old  friend  Clark  Allis  of  Medina.  N.  Y., 
announces  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  Congress  at  the  September  primary. 
The  district  includes  the  counties  of  Orleans, 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  a  part  of  Mon¬ 
roe.  It  is  essentially  a  farm  or  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  in  which  farming  is  the  chief  business.  Mr. 
Allis  is  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower — a  successful 
business  man — one  who  fully  understands  the  needs 
of  his  district.  lie  is  a  man  of  strong  character, 
Independent  and  outspoken.  If  he  is  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  people  of  the  Thirty-ninth  District  will 
know  just  where  he  stands,  and  it  will  not  need  any 
psychological  dictionary  to  understand  what  he  is 
talking  about  The  district  is  naturally  Republican, 
but  there  is  to  be  no  -walkaway"  for  anyone  this 
year.  Strong  men,  alive  to  the  business  of  their 
district,  must  lie  nominated,  or  the  party  will  lose. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  send  an  intelligent  farmer  to 
Congress. 


Brevities 

Why  not — whine  not! 

No  doubt  there  are  some  ladies  who  would  pay  a 
bonus  for  a  beau. 

The  rosiest  thing  to  pick  is  a  flaw  in  your  neighbor. 
Easy  finding — fault. 

Your  crop-bound  hen  needs  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  soft 
food  and  a  chance  to  be  alone  until  she  recovers. 

Some  hens  without  doubt,  are  made  “crop  bound”  by 
feeding  sprouted  oats  with  too  long  sprouts.  Two 
inches  is  long  enough. 

From  our  own  experience  in  tree  planting  _we  wonder 
why  anyone  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  digging  a  great 
hole  and  leaving  long  roots  on  the  tree. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  recently  gave  a 
“radio  talk”  which  is  said  to  have  “reached  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  human  voice  since  time  began.” 

It  looks  ns  if  the  weeder  is  coming  back  as  a  farm 
tool.  When  first  introduced,  the  weedin’  had  a  great 
run.  Then,  somehow,  its  use  fell  away.  Now  is  is 
coming  back.  Good.  Rightly  used,  it  makes  a  good 
imitation  of  the  human  fingers  in  pulling  weeds. 
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Milk  Notes 

Please  give  me  a  formula  by  which  l  can  figure  out 
the  cream  value  of  milk  testing  3.5  to  4.5  per  cent 
butterfat.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Can  I  sep¬ 
arate  milk  which  imw  brings  me  $2  per  100  lbs.  and 
sell  cream  at  better  profit  at  12  cents  a  quart? 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  B. 

Suppose  you  have  S00  lbs.  of  milk  testing  4.5  per 
cent  fat.  Then  .045x800=30  lbs.  fat.  Every  pound 
of  your  40  per  cent  cream  contain  .40  of  a  pound  of 
fat.  Hence  30-r-. 40=00  lbs.  of  cream.  A  quart 
of  40  per  cent  cream  weighs  about  2.055  lbs.  Hence 
00-5-2.055  =  43. s  quarts  of  cream.  At  42c  per  quart 
for  cream,  the  value  would  be  43.8x42c.,  or  $18.40 
for  800  lbs.  of  milk,  or  $2.30  a  hundred.  This  is 
without  consideration  of  your  skim-milk,  which 
should  he  worth  2c  a  quart.  This  is  exact  figures. 
In  practice  it  is  difficult  to  test,  milk  and  cream  to 
get  the  exact  percentage  of  fat.  The  skillful 
creamery  man  usually  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
measurements,  and  makes  a  better  showing  than 
these  figures  indicate.  In  other  words,  he  reads  the 
milk  test  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  cream  test  up 
to  the  limit  or  beyond,  and  ill  this  way  gains  in  his 
volume  of  cream. 

The  price  announced  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association  for  May  milk  is  as  follows: 

Class  1  milk,  that  is,  milk  sold  in  fluid  form,  is 
offered  for  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  This  includes  both  the 
fluid  milk  sold  in  bulk  and  that  sold  in  bottles. 

Class  2  milk,  that  is,  milk  used  chiefly  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cream  and  ice  cream.  $1.50. 

For  Class  3  milk,  going  into  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  the  price  will  lie  20  cents  a  hundred 
above  the  butter  quotations. 

For  Class  4.  going  into  butter  and  cheese,  prices 
will  be  determined  on  market  quotations. 

Class  1  is  a  reduction  of  55  cents  a  hundred  from 
April,  and  Class  3  is  5  cents  under  the  April  price. 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board,  which  conferred  with  the  League  committee 
in  reference  to  May  prices,  reported  that  it  protested 
against  the  double  classification  of  Class  1,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  March,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  detrimental  to  both  the  trade  and  the 
farmer,  and  suggested  that  this  distinction  of  price 
he  eliminated.  The  buyers  suggested  $1.75  for  Class 
1  with  this  elimination.  They  suggested  $1.35  for 
Class  2,  and  u  15-eent  differential  for  Class  3.  They 
also  called  attention  to  the  waste  of  skim-milk  in 
butter  factories,  and  suggested  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  differentials  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  the  by-product. 

The  buyers  suggested  that,  where  the  League 
Association  makes  individual  concessions  in  prices 
it  should  be  understood  that  such  concession  should 
apply  to  all  buyers.  The  committee  were,  however, 
assured  that  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  would 
be  made. 

A  protest  was  also  made  against  the  method 
adopted  by  the  League  Association  in  the  sale  of 
ice  cream.  The  committee  insisted  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  Of  a  list  of  stores  that  handled  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ice  cream  and  others  that  were  solicited  to  do 
so  is  a  form  of  coercion,  and  that  the  method  con¬ 
stitutes  unfair  comi>etition,  and  could  only  be 
regarded  as  unfriendly.  The  result  of  this  protest 
seems  indefinite,  but  the  report  says  that  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  that  it  would  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  members. 

The  committee  reports  the  May  prices  and  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  by  the  League  Association.  It  also 
quotes  the  late  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Pliotoen* 'ravers’ 
Union  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  Donnelly  act, 
and  its  attorney’s  opinion  on  the  bearing  of  that 
decision  on  the  proposed  milk  contract.  It  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  cannot  recommend  the  acceptance  of 
the  terms  without  danger  of  prosecution  in  both 
State  and  Federal  courts.  The  conditions  of  last 
month  are  therefore  continued. 

The  non-poolers’  organization  offered  to  accept 
$1.05  flat  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  May.  the 
dealer  to  take  care  of  the  surplus,  if  any.  Some 
contracts  have  been  made  on  that  basis. 

The  pool  price  for  March  was  $1.05.  After  the 
costs  and  assessments  were  deducted  the  return  to 
the  producer  was  $1.40  net.  The  price  for  the 
month  of  March.  1010,  preceding  the  first  milk  fight, 
was  $1.50.  For  March.  1017.  established  as  a  result 
of  the  first  fight,  the  price  was  $2.  At  that  time  the 
cost  of  bottled  milk  to  the  consumer  was  0  cents  a 
quart.  This  year  it  was  14  emits. 

No  uniform  price  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
dealers  to  the  non-poolers.  Reports  in  some  instances 
are  that  some  dealers  paid  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  All 
dealers  were  buying  non-pool  milk  in  March. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  restraining  order  issued 


against  the  League  Association  and  the  Consumers 
Dairy  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  .Syracuse  last 
week,  the  order  was  continued  as  an  intermediate 
injunction  and  final  briefs  are  to  he  filed  with  the. 
court,  which  will  then  either  vacate  the  injunction 
or  make  it  permanent. 

The  injunction  case  against  the  Borden  Company 
in  the  State  court  has  been  argued,  but  the  decision 
has  not  been  announced.  We  were  in  error  two 
weeks  ago  in  saying  that  this  ease  was  prosecuted 
by  W.  R.  Pratt.  The  attorneys  prosecuting  this  case 
are  Merrill.  Session  &  Ilannigan.  of  Utica. 

A  conference  of  independent  producers  with  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  is  scheduled  for  Satur¬ 
day,  April  29,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  a  price 
for  May  between  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  and 
its  producing  patrons. 


Figures  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  includes  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  territory,  reports  total  assets  of  $20,081,- 
384.61,  The  net  loans  outstanding  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages  are  $17,233,901.50.  These  loans  are  all  amort¬ 
ized.  A  small  payment  is  made  yearly  so  that  the 
mortgage  is  paid  in  about  30  years. 

Of  the  capital  stock  of  the  hank  the  United  States 
Treasury  holds  $721,545;  individuals  hold  $105:  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  Associations  hold  $884,565;  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $1.0,00.075. 

The  hank  has  farm  loan  bonds  outstanding  to  the 
amount  of  $18,415,000. 

The  management  reports  sufficient  funds  to  take 
care  of  all  bona-fide  applications  of  responsible 
farmers.  Applications  are  sometimes  denied,  either 
because  of  insufficient  security  or  because  of  the 
moral  risk.  During  the  past  year  loans  have  been 
made  on  an  average  of  $500,000  a  month.  These 
loans  are  made  only  to  farmers.  The  appraisals 
are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Board.  The  system  is  now  working  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  bonds,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, 
are  selling  at  a  premium  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  largely 
because  the  income  from  this  is  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  local.  State  and  national. 


Sheep  Growers  Stop  Manufacturing 

In  the  Summer  of  1920  and  through  the  season  of 
1921.  while  the  wool  marketing  was  passing  through 
a  most  depressing  period,  the  sheep  growers  of  New 
York  State  and  other  States  were  at  their  wits'  end 
to  know  what  disposition  to  make  of  their  clips.  Thanks 
to  the  organization  which  they  had  perfected  in  the  four 
years  previous,  they  discovered  that  they  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  necessary  machinery  f*>r  collectively 
gathering,  storing,  and  holding  their  wools  until  such  a 
time  as  the  market  justified  selling.  Wool  was  not  in 
demand,  and  woolen  mills  were  idle.  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  someone  that  rt  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
growers  to  have  some  of  their  wools  manufactured  into 
real  virgin  wool  fabrics.  This  idea  was  taken  up  rather 
extensively,  and  was  received  with  favor  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  consumers.  The  growers  made  arrangements 
with  some  of  the  idle  mills,  and  in  the  aggregate  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  wool  was  marketed  via  the  manu¬ 
factured  route. 

The  greater  part  of  this  was  experimental.  That  is. 
the  growers  did  not  systematically  plan  to  create  and 
capitalize  an  organization  for  the  express  purpose  of 
manufacturing  their  wools.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  ihe 
other  State  Sheep  Growers’  Associations  have  as  yet 
decided  to  continue  manufacturing  as  a  permanent  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’  Association 
manufactured  about  50.000  lbs.  of  wool,  but  at  no  time 
has  it  seriously  contemplated  creating  a  permanent  wool 
manufacturing  enterprise.  At  its  last  annual  meeting 
the  subject  was  presented,  proposing  to  create  a  New 
York  State  Virgin  Wool  Fabrics  Corporation  and  cap¬ 
italize  it  sutficently  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner,  hut  the  delegates  representing  the  sheep 
growers  advised  against  the  creating  of  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  The  directors  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  were  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  proceed,  so  they 
decided  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  New  Y,'rk 
State  wool  until  such  a  time  as  the  sheep  growers,  or  a 
considerable  majority  of  them,  expressed  a  desire  that 
their  wools  should  be  marketed  via  the  manufactured 
route. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  group  of  men  from 
manufacturing  wool  into  strictly  virgin  wool  fabrics, 
but  undoubtedly  the  public  would  have  great  confidence 
if  this  work  was  carri,  1  on  by  the  producers.  It  is  not 
true  that  this  work  was  discontinued  because  it  was 
unprofitable.  The  experiment  proved  decidedly  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  not  true  that  the  work  was  stopped  because 
of  fear  of  antagonizing  mills  which  made  a  business  of 
manufacturing  wool.  It  was  discontinued  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  sheep  growers  were  not  yet  satisfied 
that  this  was  the  best  way  to  market  their  product,  and 
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it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  of  direct  concern  to  the  producer  of  wool. 

There  is  rnue  very  important  work  yet  to  be  done 
by  the  farmers  in  perfecting  tlmr  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  created  for  marketing  products, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  policy,  for  a  few  more 
years,  at  least,  fur  the  sheep  growers  to  give  attention 
to  completing  this  work  rather  than  spreading  out  into 
new  fields  before  they  are  prepared. 

If  we  eventually  have  a  national  law  compelling  the 
branding  of  doth  for  what  it  really  is  (truth  in  fabric 
law'),  and  we  will  surely  have  this  law  some  time, 
then,  in  a  very  largo  measure,  the  consumer  will  be 
protected,  and  good  wool  will  nut  have  to  compete  with 
cheaper  shoddies.  The  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’ 
Association,  therefore,  has  decided  to  close  out  the  small 
supply  of  blankets  that  it  has  on  hand,  and  no  more 
will  be  manufactured  in  the  immediate  future.  Many 
people  have  incidentally  taken  advantage  of  this  op- 
poi tunity ,  and  now  have  theix*  homes  supplied  with 
virgin  wool  blankets,  in  which  thpy  take  nearly  as  great 
pride  as  in  the  old  homespun  blankets  their  grandmoth¬ 
ers  made.  f.  e.  bobebtson. 


A  Letter  from  Senator  Calder 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  8.  in  which  Mrs. 
Andrew  Brooks  criticizes  certain  public  acts  of  mine. 
8he  denounces  the  national  daylight  saving  law  as  a 
curse.  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  remind  you  that 
I  introduced  the  bill  at  the  request,  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board.  It  was  represented  to  me  that  such  a 
policy  would  result  in  a  large  saving  of  fuel,  and  would 
also  increase  essential  production,  thus  contributing  to 
the  program  of  our  country  to  win  the  war  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  no  man  in 

a sh in g ton  at  that  time  was  justified  in  considering 
any  individual  or  group  of  individuals  or  interests  when 
the  stability  of  the  nation  itself  was  at  stake  All 
public-spirited  men  sanctioned  and  voted  for  policies 
dm  mg  the  war  which  they  could  not  approve  as  perma¬ 
nent  guides  for  the  conduct  of  government  in  peace  times. 
1  would  suggest  that  your  readers,  in  examining  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  those  who  represent  them  in  either  house  of  the 
American  Congress,  separate  their  peace  performances 
from  their  war  performances  and  then  attempt  to  strike 
a  just  balance  between  them. 

My  bill  regulating  the  sale  of  certain  commodities  in 
interstate  commerce  was  introduced  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  pure  food  Jaws  of  New  York.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  so  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Brooks  as  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  antagonistic  to  our  State  statutes 
I  think  all  who  know  me  will  credit  me  with  an  honest 
and  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  with  mv  fellow  citizens 
in  New  York  to  make  it  hard,  if  not  impossible  for  the 
makers  of  injurious  food  products  to  market  their  wares 
in  the  Empire  State. 

In  the  rush  of  business  here  it  is  quite  natural  that 
in  drafting  a  bill  a  Senator  may  make  a  mistake  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  committees  handling  bills  sift  them 
very  carefully,  and  before  they  are  finally  passed  there 
is  ample  opportunity  to  eliminate  errors. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  strengthening  the 
several  States  in  their  efforts  to  check  the  practices  of 
certain  interests  and  individuals  who  market  unwhole¬ 
some  compounds  is  conceded.  Mv  desire  is  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  achieve  this*  without  at  the  same 
time  inflicting  undeserved  injury  upon  persons  engaged 
in  business  which  is  by  law  and  by  common  consent 
legitimate  and  proper. 

I  am  inclosing  an  article  by  Senaror  Capper,  chair¬ 
man  of  rhe  farm  bloc,  and  also  my  speech  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing.  I  trust  from  these  statements  you 
will  be  able  to  accurately  understand  my  position  in 
relation  to  the  entire  fanning  industry. 

Your  readers.  I  am  sure,  would  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  where  I  stand,  and  I  Inlieve  they  would  appreciate 
any  publicity  you  might  teel  disposed  to  give  to  matters 
dealt  with  by  Senator  Capper  and  myself.  Farmers 
have  a  right  to  accurate  information  regarding  those 
who  represent  them  at  Washington,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  medium  through  which  this  information  can  he 
conveyed  to  them  than  rhe  paper  you  edit. 

Washington.  william  m.  caldeb. 

R.  N.-Y. — Senator  (’alder  sends  us  a  statement  by 
Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  in  which,  the  latter  gives 
high  praise*  which  may  b*.*  summed  up  in  the  following : 

’  It  has  become  a  habit  among  the  members  of  the 
farm  bloc  to  count  Senator  Calder  for  any  proposal  we 
may  submit  to  our  colleagues.  lie  has  not  so  far  failed 
to  support  us  in  any  demand  or  requests  we  have  made. 
On  the  contrary,  without  persuasion  or  solicitation,  he 
lias  always  come  to  our  side  in  any  controversy  involv¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  American  farmer,” 

As  for  daylight  saving.  Senator  Calder  has  usually 
been  counted  a<  a  friend  of  that  measure.  How  did  he 
vote  on  the  bill  repealing  it.  and  how  did  he  vote  on 
Prohibition? 


Co-operative  Canning  in  Delaware 

I  was  pleased  to  rend  the  article  on  page  591,  also 
the  item  on  editorial  page  regarding  the  same,  “IIow 
Delaware  Farmers  Co-operated.”  This  article  in  itself 
is  trite,  and  as  far  as  figures  go,  but  only  contains  part 
of  experience  aud  beginning  of  this  co-operative  plant 
(rhe  West  Dover  Farmer  Packers).  It  dates  back  to 
August,  1920.  when  the  Kent.  County  Tomato  Growers' 
Co-operative  Association  conkl  not  by  any  scheme  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  the  bumper  crop  of  tomatoes  grown 
at  that  season.  Practically  all  canneries  refused  to  buy 
tomatoes  at  any  price  that  would  not  have  been  a  loss 
to  the  grower,  so  we  devised  a  plan  to  can  our  own 
tomatoes,  as  you  describe  in  above-mentioned  article, 
beginning  at  a  time  when  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop 
was  lost  by  rotting  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  a  market. 
We  packed  in  1920  45.000  cases  of  No.  2  tomatoes,  and 
these  were  sold  later  to  net  the  grower  an  average  of 
25c  per  %-bu.  basket,  or  $15  a  ton.  This  1920  scheme 
did  not  include  all  of  the  growers  at  the  time  in  this 
vicinity.  The  1921  season  added  a  few  more  members, 
bur  was  a  short  crop  year,  and  by  doing  the  trick  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  in  the  past  two  years,  we  eventually 
had  to  take  on  more  interested  growers  for  1922.  and 
therefore  expect  a  greater  pack.  There  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  another  unit  to  rati  tomatoes  on  the  same  line  of 
co-operation  in  East  Dover,  and  we  hope  more  of  the 
growers  of  cannery  crops  will  get  together  and  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  caii'oo-.  and  get  what  is  due  them — a  just 
share  for  their  la  bo**  WILLIAM  HAAS. 

Delaware. 


PI  umbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


this  is  my  dearest  wish,  I  cannot  bear  the  Do  many  farm  women  know  a  corn- 
thought  of  home  without  him.  However,  pressed  yeast  cake  may  be  kept  a  week  or 
'tis  the  way  of  life ;  one  day  must  give  10  days  before  being  used?  Many  wh<? 
way  for  the  next,  each  leaf  on  the  tree  of  prefer  to  use  this  form  of  yeast  seem  to 
life  must  drop  to  make  ready  for  another  think  it  necessary  to  get  it  the  same  day 
crop.  It  is  a  thing  we  parents  must  get  as  needed.  However.  1  have  used  half 
accustomed  to;  the  breaking  up  of  the  a  cake  in  a  batch  of  bread  aud  kept  the 
homo  nest,  as  each  fledgling  tries  his  remainder  wrapped1  tight  in  the  tinfoil  in 
wings,  finds  them  trustworthy,  and  flies —  a  jelly  glass .  on  the  cellar  bottom  until 
whither?  mbs.  peg.  the  following  week.  Occasionally  the  out¬ 

side  will  turn  dark,  but  on  scraping  that 
off  the  rest,  will  make  good  bread,  The 
advantages  of  this  farm  of  yeast,  are  so 
many — a  quicker,  surer  process  and  a 
better-tasting  loaf— that  T  wish  every 
breadmaker  could  use  it. 

The  time  required  for  transformation 
from  sponge  to  well-baked  loaf  may  vary 
from  six  hours  to  Hi,  according  to  the 
amount  of  yeast  ur^d  and  the  warmth 
of  the  sponge  or  dough.  To  quicken  the 
process  of  bread-making; 

1.  Use  more  yeast. 

1’.  Warm  the  flour  as  well  as  the  liquid. 

3.  Keep  the  sponge  in  a  warm  place. 

4.  Watch  it  to  prevent  its  getting  too 
light  and  souring. 

I  knead  my  bread  very  stiff  after  its 
first  rising,  working  In  all  the  flour  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then  kneading  further  in  order 
to  make  the  loaf  fine-grained.  After  the 
second  rising,  I  mold  it  into  loaves  with 
very  little  kneading.  If  the  loaves  are 
allowed  to  rise  too  high  before  baking, 
they  will  have  big  holes,  so  it  is  best  to 
watch  them  closely,  set  them  in  a  cooler 
place  if  they  are  likely  to  lie  light  before 
the  oven  is  ready,  and.  if  necessary,  prick 
them  with  a  steel  fork  just  before  placing 
in  (lie  oven. 

The  oven  should  ho  very  hot  when  the 
bread  goes  in.  so  as  to  brown  the  loaves 
in  the  first  10  or  15  minutes.  A  lower 
beat  for  the  reminder  of  tin  hour  will 
insure  a  well-baked  batch  of  bread. 

VIKA  M.  BATES. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Flowers 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  living 
preachers, 

Eaeh^eup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook, 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection  ! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in 
earth. 

Ye  arc  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection, 

And  second  birth. 

Were  I.  O  God,  in  churchless  lands  re¬ 
maining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  di¬ 
vines, 

My  Soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  Thy 
ordaining, 

Priests,  sermons,  shrines ! 

- HORACE  SMITH. 

* 

W.E  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
lemon  butter,  which  is  used  as  a  filling 
for  tarts,  layer  cakes  or  delicate  sand¬ 
wiches.  It  calls  for  1  lb.  granulated 
sugar,  yolks  of  six  .eggs,  and  whites  of 
four,  y±  lb.  of  blitter,  juice  of  three 
large  lemons.  Beat  the  eggs,  put  all  the 
ingredients  in  a  double  boiler,  and  cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  thickness  of 
honey.  Put  away  in  jelly  glasses.  It 
will  keep  a  long  time,  aud  is  very  con¬ 
venient  in  making  a  quick  dessert.  This 
is  an  old  English  recipe. 

* 

New  sports  stockings  are  of  silk  and 
lisle  mixed,  giving  a  two-tone  effect.  They 
sliow  the  colorings  characteristic  of  the 
tweed  mixtures,  to  go  with  Spring  suits, 
and  also  black  and  white,  which  gives  a 
pretty  silvery  effect.  We  have  seen  these 
stockings  of  American  make  for  $1.75  and 
$2.25.  Some  very  fine,  smooth  lisle  stock¬ 
ings  seen  recently  were  made  in  Saxony, 
also  fabric  gloves. 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam  ' 
pipe  and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  - 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar- 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing, pullej’s, belting  and 
mnehine  tools.  We  save  money  by 
cutting  out  In-between  profit  and 
bookkeeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Cot  our  catalog  and  prices  now 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Make  Good  Bread 

I  saw  that  a  lady  in  South  Carolina 
would  like  to  know  how  to  make  good 
bread,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
how  I  make  mine,  There  are  four  of  us 
iu  our  family,  and  I  make  five  good-sized 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for  ___ 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'r  j;|i? 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  S 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  ;lij  j 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half  •  ■  $ 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  ..  lit} 
9*4-11%.  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  i  lj 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  haif  .X  !|l|| 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  J  U  i| 
size  of  shoe.  J}- 


Natural  Yarn  X 
Hosierv  Mills  > 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


“A  Chimney  on  Fire” 

^  I  have  just  been  reading  the  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  fireplace  aud  his  wife’s  fear  of  fire. 
I  know  just  how  she  feels.  I  have  burned 
wood  for  25  years,  and  I  never  yet  saw 
a  clean  chimney  get  afire.  I  have  had 
several  such  myself,  but  each  time  it 
was  due  to  letting  the  chimney  go  too 
long  without  cleaning.  Once  a  month 
is  none  too  often  ro  clean  it.  We  have 
found  the  best,  way  is  as  follows:  Take 
a  cedar  tree  as  large  as  will  go  into  the 
chimney.  Tie  a  stout  rope  on  the  butt, 
drop  it  down  the  chimney  bottom  up  anil 
pull  it  up  and  down  several  times.  It 
is  not  easy,  but  well  worth  the  trouble 
iu  the  freedom  from  fear  it  gives  the 


With  SICILIAN  FLOSS,  new 
silk  nnd  worsted  Peace  Dale 
yarn,  you  can  knit  a  sweater 
for$1.19!  Send  for /ree samples 
of  our  summer  yHrnB.  Finest 
quality.'Penee  DaleMills,  Dept. 
755  SoMadison  Av.,  New  York. 


Make  a  sweater 
for  only 


Carrying  a  basket  of  wet  clothes  out 
to  the  clothesline  is  hard  and  straining 
work.  If  the  basket  is  lifted  into  a 
child's  express  wagon,  it  may  be  pulled 
out  to  drying  ground  with  much  less  ex¬ 
ertion.  Better  still,  if  the  home  mechanic 
can  build  a  low  platform  running  on  top 
of  small  heavy  wheels,  like  one  of  the 
hand  trucks  used  in  business  places  to 
move  merchandise ;  the  basket  can  be 
placed  on  it  with  little  effort,  and  such 
“low-down”  trucks  do  not  tip  readily,  and 
are  easily  moved  about. 


RirroU  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKF.RV 
Dull  ulo  Hotel  l' hi  n  i\  ware,  Cooklngwft  r<*»  AlitroinmiiTraris  eto* 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWflSEY  8  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


RETURN 
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2097A.  Sleeveless  dress,  34  to  44  bust. 

9771.  Ladies’  blouse,  34  to  42  bust. 

The  medium  size  dress  will  require  314 
yds.  of  material  32  in.  wide.  3 Is  yds.  3(> 
or  40.  The  medium  size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  3  yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide,  2,/4 
yds.  30,  1%  yds.  44.  Each.  20  cents. 


My  opinion  of  the  Hope  Farm  man 
went  tip  one  notch  when  I  read  of  his 
bowl  of  popped  corn  in  a  recent  issue. 

Our  small  boy  can  surely  stow  away  more 
of  this  Winter  goody  than  any  of  liis 
elders,  and  the  delicious  odor  is  wafted 
from  the  kitchen  to  me  as  1  write.  A 
hotbed  is  taking  form,  and  growing  under  loaves  and  10  biscuits  every  week.  This 
the  able  bands  of  the  big  boy  and  the  eye  js  the  way  1  do  it :  At  noon,  when  I  boil 
of  the  good  man.  The  small  greenhouse  potatoes,  I  save  the  potato  water,  and 
will  be  ready  for  early  tomatoes  and  about  two  o’clock,  or  a  little  later,  I  put 
flower  seeds.  Thus  my  posy  bed  is  full  one  dry  yeast  cake  and  four  teaspoons  of 
of  blooms  early  and  late.  Cosmos  can  be  granulated  sugar  into  a  quart  can  and 
made  to  bloom  one  month  earlier  this  fill  the  can  about  two-thirds  full  of  the 
way.  and  where  Jack  Frost  makes  his  potato  water.  But  cover  on  can,  with 
first  call  as  early  as  first  of  September,  no  rubber  ring  (do  not  seal  tight),  and 
as  is  often  his  wont  with  us,  this  is  a  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  work  until  about 
great  factor.  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then  I  put  a  good 

The  hills  up  over  the  New  Hampshire  handful  of  salt,  and  a  good  tablespoon 
line  look  cold  and  blue,  trying  to  give  us  of  lard  in  my  bread  pan.  empty  the  con- 
a  hint  not  to  get  too  Springy  as  early  as  tents  of  the  can  in  the  pan,  and  add  one 
March  or  April.  _  quart  of  warm  water.  I  mix  flour  into 

Snow  had  been  with  us  since  Thanks-  this  by  hand  until  it  will  stay  in  a  ball 

giving,  not  more  than  two  feet  at  any  in  center  of  pan.  and  not  stick  to  my 

time,  still  it  Is  a  long  while,  and  it  re-  bands  while  mixing.  This  way  I  make 

maiued  late.  There  is  one  comfort  from  five  loaves  aud  10  biscuits.  In  cold 

it — It  covers  shrubs  and  roots  so  warmly  weather  warm  the  flour  by  having  it  in 
they  come  through  the  Winter  much  bet-  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire.  In  Winter 
ter  than  when  the  ground  is  uncovered  I  warm  a  soapstone  and  set  the  bread  on 
A  bank  of  wiud  clouds  in  the  west  are  that  to  rise  over  night,  and  wrap  up  so 
showing  their  golden  linings,  reflected  the  air  cannot  strike  the  pan. 
from  the  setting  sun,  and  the  potatoes  mbs,  Thomas  preece. 

roasting  in  the  oven  are  sending  out 

whiffs  which  will  soon  coll  the  brood  One  quart  warm  water,  in  which  dis- 
around  the  table.  Our  supper  must  needs  solve  one  compressed  yeast  cake,  two 
be  an  early  one,  as  both  boys  leave  borne  level  teaspoons  salt,  two  level  tablespoons 
at  7  a.  in.  for  high  school  in  the  next  sugar,  two  tablespoons  salad  oil,  three 
town,  and  car  service  being  so  bad,  do  rounding  quarts  sifted  flour.  Mix  at  ID 

not  return  till  4  p.  m„  making  a  long  p.  m.  Let  rise  out  of  a  draught  until 

day  on  an  early  breakfast  and  cold  lunch,  morning.  When  three  times  its  bulk. 

I  like  the  early  supper  hour,  ns  it  gives  make  into  three  loaves,  let  rise  until 

us  such  a  long  evening  around  the  reading  twice  its  bulk.  Bake  45  minutes,  having 
table.  Only  one  fly  is  in  my  ointment:  hot  oven  the  first  15  minutes,  moderate 
my  big  boy  goes  to  the  State  college  next  oven  the  remaining  30  minutes.  Mix  iu  u 
Fall,  ’way  across  the  State,  and  although  bread  mixer.  s.  augusta  yungling. 


A  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


When  you  purchase  a  SUMMIT  Pipeless  the  dealer  will 
guarantee  it  to  you.  If  it  does  not  give  you  satisfaction  we 
do  not  want  you  to  have  it  in  your  house.  The  transaction 
is  just  begun  when  you  install  one  of  these  great  heaters, 
for  we  want  you  to  get  all  you  expect  from  a  SUMMIT, 
and  we  see  it  through  to  that  end. 


No  Cold  Air  Floor  Drafts 


The  special  SUMMIT  installation  does  away  with  all  cold 
air  drafts  over  your  floors.  Two  cold  air  returns  placed  in 
distant  parts  of  the  house  take  in  the  cold  air  from  the 
floors,  allowing  the  hot  air  to  flow  freely  and  evenly. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  l’OltOKLAIN  ENAMEL  RANGES 
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women  rolks.  Only  those  who  have 
known  the  terror  of  a  roaring  chimney 
can  realize  bow  awful  it  is.  Wood 
makes  more  soot  than  coal,  and  it  is  this 
soot  that  causes  all  the  damage.  If 
through  carelessness  the  chimney  does 
get.  afire,  take  equal  parts  of  cooking 
soda  and  salt  and  throw  plenty  of  it  on  the 
fire,  and  if  you  can  get  oit  the  roof  and 
throw  some  down  the  chimney,  so  much 
the  better.  I  generally  keep  this  mixture 
on  hand  all  the  time,  near  the  stoves, 
where  it  can  he  handy.  This  soot  after 
a  while  gets  hard  and  sticks  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  is  hard  to  dislodge.  A  .short- 
handled  hoe  is  good  to  scrape  the  chim¬ 
ney  as  far  up  as  you  can  reach;  also  the 
scraper  that  comes  with  stoves  to  clean 
out  the  oven.  The  mixture  above  referred 
to  seems  to  create  a  gas  which  puts  out 
the  fire.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  metal  or  asbestos-lined  fireboard,  and 
in  case  of  fire  put  it  in  front  of  the  fire¬ 
place  to  shut  off  as  much  bottom  draft 
ns  possible.  Never  throw  water  in  the 
chimney  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  may 
crack  the  chimney.  To  smother  the  fire 
is  best,  where  possible.  Dirt  or  ashes 
will  do  this,  too.  In  one  chimney  fire 
I  saw  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  chimney, 
the  flames  were  coming  out  at  the  top 
about  six  feet.  While  one  member  of 
the  family  kept  ihe  roof  wet  with  a  po¬ 
tato  sprayer  in  a  pail  of  water,  another 
carried  the  water,  and  a  third  took  a 
long-handle  1  shovel  and  put  the  soda  and 
salt  down  the  chimney.  A  lot  of  it  blew 
hack  in  his  face,  which  would  make  it 
seem  advisable  in  such  a  case  to  have  a 
wet  handkerchief  over  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  glasses  or  goggles  on  the 
eyes.  I  always  keep  a  pan  nr  pail  of 
cold  ashes  near  by  to  throw  on  any  kind 
of  a  fire.  In  the  country  one  seldom 
hn«  the  commercial  fire  extinguishers. 
I  had  a  pan  of  beeswax  catch  fire  on 
the  stove  once.  My  husband  promptly 
grabbed  a  pail  of  water  and  was  going 
to  throw  it  on  the  stove,  hut  I,  pushed 
him  aside  and  threw  the  ashes  on  the 
s'/'W  and  smothered  it  immediately.  I 
wag  afraid  the  water  would  scatter  the 
fire  on  the  floor  or  crack  the  stove.  It 
was  a  dirty  job  cleaning  up.  but  nothing 
is  too  much  trouble  to  eliminate  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire.  roxaxxa. 


Knitted  Bedspread  in  Four-leaf  Clover 
Design 

Using  knitting  cotton  Xo.  10  and  a  pair 
of  fine  steel  knitting  needles,  cast  on  three 
stitches. 

1st  Row — Knit  across  plain.  Turn. 

lid  Row — Sliji  1,  make  3.  knit  1.  make 
1.  knit  1.  turn. 

3d  Row — Slip  3.  make  1,  purl  3,  make 
3,  knit  1,  turn. 

4th  Row — Slip  3.  make  3.  knit  3.  make 
1.  knit  3.  make  1.  knit  2,  turn. 

■7th  Row — Slip  I.  make  3.  knit  1.  purl 
7,  knit  3. 

6th  Row — Slip  1,  make  1,  knit  2,  make 
3.  knit  5,  make  3.  knit  3. 

7th  Row — Slip  1,  make  3.  knit  2, 
purl  7.  knit  -4. 


Four-leaf  Clover  Block  for  Knitted 
Bed:  (tread 

Sth  Row — Slip  3.  make  1,  knit  3.  make 

I,  knit  7.  make  3.  knit  4. 

0th  Row — Slip  3.  make  1,  knit  3.  purl 
0,  knit  5. 

10th  Row — Slip  3,  make  1,  knit  4, 
make  1,  knit  0.  make  1.  kuit  5. 

11th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1,  knit  4.  purl 

II.  knit  6. 

12th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1,  knir  5. 
make  1,  knit  11.  make  1.  knit  6. 

13th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  o.  purl 
13.  knit  7. 

14th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  6, 
make  1.  kuit  13.  make  1.  knit  7. 

17th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knir  45.  purl 
15.  knit  S. 

Iflth  Row — Slip  1,  make  1.  knit  7, 
make  1.  knit  17.  make  1.  knit  S. 

17th  Row — Slip  3,  make  1.  knit  7.  purl 
17.  kuit  0. 

ISth  Row- 

10th  Row 
17.  knit  10. 

20th  Row- 

21  st  Row- 
17.  l-nit  11. 

22d  Row- 
row.  knit  13. 

23d  Row- 
15.  knit  12. 

24th  Row — ‘Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  11, 
narrow,  knit  11.  narrow,  knit  12. 

25th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  11. 
purl  13.  knit  13. 

20th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  12. 
narrow,  kuit  0.  narrow,  kuit  13. 

27th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  12. 
purl  11.  knit  14. 

2Mh  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  13, 
narrow,  knit  7.  narrow,  knit  14. 

20th  Row— Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  13, 
purl  0,  knit  15. 

30th  Row— Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  14. 
narrow,  knit  5.  narrow,  knit  15. 

31st  Row— Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  14, 
purl  7.  knit  10. 

32d  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  15.  nar¬ 
row.  knit  3.  narrow,  knit  10. 

33d  Row — Slip  1,  make  1.  knit  15. 
purl  5.  knit  17. 

34th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  16. 
narrow,  knit  1.  narrow,  kuit  17. 

35rh  Row — Slip  1.  make  3,  knit  10. 
purl  3.  knit  IF. 

30th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  17. 
narrow,  knit  10. 

37th  Row — Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  across 
plain  (there  should  now  he  40  stitches). 

3Sfh  Row—  Knit  across  plain. 

39th  Row  —  Narrow,  purl  across. 

40th  Row — Xarrow,  knit  plain. 

41sr  Row — Xarrow,  knit  plain. 

42d  Row — Xarrow,  purl. 

43d  Row — Narrow,  knit  plain. 

44th  Row — Narrow,  knit  plain. 

45th  Row — Narrow,  purl. 

Continue  making  two  rows  plain  and 
one  row  purl  until  stitches  are  all  nar¬ 
rowed  off. 

Make  four  small  blocks  by  above  direc¬ 
tions  and  join  to  bring  four  leaves  in  the 
center  of  each  large  block :  120  blocks 
will  make  a  good-sized  bedspread. 

MRS.  ELLA  SHOTWEIX. 


A  Homemade  Dish  Drainer 

Finding  that  the  wire  drainers  I  could 
buy  were  too  small  for  use  in  a  farm 
kitchen,  I  made  one  that  I  like  better. 
The  foundation  is  a  small  table  measur¬ 
ing  34x22  in.  1  made  a  frame  0  in.  high 
to  fit  the  top  of  the  table,  and  had  a  gal¬ 
vanized  pan  made  by  a  tinsmith  for  the 
bottom.  The  rim  of  the  pan  is  1  in. 
high,  and  at  the  center  of  one  end  an 
opening  2  in.  wide  is  cut  in  the  rim.  and 
the  piece  turned  down  for  the  water  to 


—Slip  1,  make  1.  knit  34. 
-Slip  1,  make  1.  knit  S.  purl 

-Slip  1,  make  1.  knit  36. 
-Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  9.  purl 

Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  10.  nar- 
iinrrow.  knit  11. 

Slip  1.  make  1.  knit  10.  purl 


No.  1736.  Peter  Pan  dell,  stiuui  and  col¬ 
ored.  Rack  Is  sewn  to  front,  and  tlie  whole  is 
then  stuffed  with  cotton.  Price  30  cents.  Em¬ 
broidery  can  be  added  if  desired.  Floss  25  cents 
extra. 

drain  off.  An  opening  is  made  in  the 
frame  that  tits  this  outlet,  under  which  I 
hang  a  small  pail.  I  put  small  blocks  of 
wood  under  the  opposite  end  to  give  the 
pan  a  good  slant.  A  wooden  slat  an  inch 
wide  is  nailed  lengthwise  on  the  top  of 
the  frame  in  the  center;  two  other  slats 
ore  fastened  near  the  bottom  with  wedges 
midway  betweeu  the  sides  and  center. 
This  permits  the  galvanized  pan  to  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned. 

Now  one  word  about  draining  dishes. 
It  is  like  everything  else  we  do,  there  is 
a  right  way  and  a  Wrong  way  of  doing 
it.  If  dishes  are  washed  in  plenty  of 
warm  water  and  soap,  and  are  put  loosely 
right  side  up  in  a  large  dish  pan.  and 
plenty  "f  boiling  water  poured  over  them, 
so  every  spot  is  touched  for  better  still, 
each  dish  dipped  into  the  boiling  water), 
then  placed  on  edge  in  the  drainer,  with 
an  air  space  between  each  dish,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  clean  cloth — (I  make  my 
covers  out  of  old  tablecloths) — and  left 
until  the  next  meal,  they  will  be  dry  and 
shining  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious 
(  f  housekeepers  ;r.  E.  V. 


Two  Wholesome  Dishes 

Scalloped  Potatoes  from  Left-Overs — 
To  many  this  may  he  a  new  idea  in 
warmed-over  potatoes,  but  it  is  so  good 
it  is  worth  trying.  Slice  cold  boiled  po- 
tatoes  into  a  baking  dish,  adding  odd  bits 
of  mashed,  or  even  warmed-over,  potatoes 
if  you  wish,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
cover  generously  with  grated  cheese,  then 
pour  in  sufficient  milk  to  just  cover.  Hake 
until  set,  or  same  as  ordinary  scalloped 
potatoes. 

Baked  Hominy. — We  make  a  baked 
hominy  dish  which  is  always  greatly  rel¬ 
ished  by  our  household.  It  is  ns  follows: 
Stir  two  cups  of  cooked  hominy  and  one 
cup  of  broad  crumbs  lightly  together, 
salting  to  taste;  place  ill  cassernls  or 
baking  dish,  and  pour  in  just  enough  milk 
to  cover.  Grate  cheese-over  the  top  and 
bake  until  a  dc,!cnte  brown.  0.  u.  n. 


Patented 


Burner 


Don’t  try  to  get  along  without  it,  for  you  THE  K^ROGAS  OVEN 
can  get  the  best  makes  of  oil  stoves  equipped  He.t.eveV»d quickly 
Wltn  it.  Bakes  and  roasts  perfectly 

Ask  Your  Dealer  About  it  Today 

A.  J.  L1NDEMANN  &.  HOVERSON  CO. 

1233  First  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Standard.  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes  of  Oil  Stoves 


I  Know  What  Women  Want ! 

A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 

COFFEE! 

It  foothfs  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personally  (elect  and  roast 
my  "OWN”  COFFEE.  It  IS  l  an 
and  perfect.  Mr  friends  say  it  js  the 
best  ttaev  ever  tasted.  Start  the  day 
right:  .My  coffee  is  good  for  you! 

Drink  AU  You  Want! 

Send  only  fl  00  (check.  ?»u*nev  order  or  ensh’  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  instantly  if  it  dues  not  pteaie 
yon.  All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — Special  Family  Order  .  ♦  .  10  lbs.,  $3.00 


EDMONDS'  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in;  knows  ngj  ust  how  t  h  e  aceoun  t  stand  s. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  maybe  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  301b  St.,  New  York 


ER  FLAVOR 
depends  on  SALT 


That  evenly  distributed,  mild  salt  flavor 
in  butter  proves  its  quality. 

Hard  granular  ealt  crystals  or  solid  flakes 
that  are  non-porous  cannot  dissolve  rapidly 
ard  give  butter  this  flavor,  but  the  soft,  tiny 
porous  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt  do  dissolve  instantly,  and  penetrate 
eveoiy,  drawing  out  all  the  surplus  mois¬ 
ture  with  least  workiog. 

Colonial  is  pure  salt  with  all  the  moisture 
removed  and  is  best  for  cooking,  baking, 
meat  curing  and  table  use.  Won't  cake  or 
tump.  Put  up  in  70  lb.  bags  of  linenized 
material  which  makes  fine  toweling. 


COLONIAL 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  —  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOB  STOCK  SAX. '-USE  COLONIAL,  BLOCK  SALT 
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"he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  t>,  1922 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


He  lost  enough 
cream  every 
six  months 
to  pay  for  a 

DE  LAVAL 


“  had  a  cream  separator  that 
I  had  been  using  and  thought 
was  all  right.  I  have  five  cows 
and  had  been  selling  cream  and 
feeding  skim-milk  to  hogs  as 
fast  as  separated.  A  few  days 
ago  I  sold  the  hogs  and  left  the 
skimmed  milk  in  the  can.  The 
next  day  I  noticed  cream  on  it. 
I  was  so  surprised  that  I  skim¬ 
med  it  off  by  hand,  churned  it 
and  made  one  pound  and  six 
ounces  of  butter. 

“It  took  little  figuring  to 
show  how  much  cream  I  had 
been  feeding  my  hogs  each  day. 
I  figured  I  had  paid  the  price  of 
a  No.  15  De  Laval  every  six 
months.” 

This  letter  is  typical  of  many 
letters  we  receive. 

Perhaps  this  same  thing  is 
happening  to  you  and  you  don't 
realize  it.  If  you  are  using  an 
old  or  partly  worn-out  separa¬ 
tor,  or  are  skimming  by  hand, 
undoubtedly  you  are  wasting 
enough  cream  to  pay  for  a  De 
Laval  in  a  short  time.  The 
waste  of  cream  occurring  every 
day  is  criminal — more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
output  of  the  De  Laval  Fac¬ 
tory. 

Most  any  kind  of  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  will  do  fairly  good  work 
the  first  few  months,  when  it  is 
new.  But  if  it  is  cheaply  made, 
after  the  first  few  months  your 
trouble  will  begin. 

And  the  worst  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  a  machine 
will  not  be  the  fact  that  it  wears 
out  quickly  or  that  it  runs  hard, 
or  that  you  are  piling  up  repair 
expenses,  but  that  you  are  los¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  butter-fat. 

Why  take  chances  at  all  when 
you  can  get  a  De  Laval  which 
has  won  hundreds  of  prizes, 
thousands  of  contests,  and  is 
used  by  millions.  Experience 
has  proved  that  it  is  the  best 
cream  separator  that  money 
can  buy,  and  in  the  long  run 
the  cheapest. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and 
let  it  begin  saving  cream  right 
away.  See  the  local  De  Laval 
Agent,  or  if  you  don’t  know 
him,  write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Improving  a  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  following 
ration  is  well  balanced,  and.  if  not.  how  I 
can  change  it  to  balance  V  I  am  feeding 
Ilolsteins  this  ration,  with  all  the  silage 
they  will  clean  m>,  and  about  10  lbs. 
mixed  hay.  and  sail.  I  was  giving  char¬ 
coal  and  about  14  pint  molasses,  luit  find 
they  do  just  as  well  without  them:  400 
lbs.  corntileal.  $33  per  ton ;  500  lbs  cot¬ 
tonseed,  $5$ ;  500  lbs.  bran.  $35 ;  625  lbs. 
gluten.  $80;  875  lbs.  brewers’  or  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains,  $38;  250  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  $60.  L,  H.  c. 

Cortland.  X.  Y. 

The  ration  submitted  carried  about  27 
per  cent  of  protein,  and  this  percentage 
is  an  extravagant  amount  to  feed  dairy 
cows  of  average  production.  I  should  in¬ 
crease  the  corn  meal  to  600  lbs.,  use  only 
300  lbs,  of  cottonseed  meal,  with  100  lbs. 
of  brewers  or  distillers’  grains,  and  800 
lbs.  of  oil  meal.  This  will  give  you  a 
combination  yielding  about  23  per  cent  of 
proteiu.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
cottonseed  meal  is  more  economical  than 
the  linseed  meal ;  but.  with  the  class  of 
roughage  that  you  have,  and  the  fact  that 
you  are  using  distillers’  grains,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  justify  the  use  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Corn  is  much  more  desirable 
and  efficient  than  molasses,  nor  is  char¬ 
coal  needed.  Your  corrected  ration  then 
would  read  60ft  lbs.  corn  meal,  800  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  50ft  lbs.  bran.  400  lbs. 
gluten.  40ft  lbs.  brewers’  or  distillers' 
grains.  300  lbs.  linseed  oil.  Feed  this  in 
proportion  to  the  daily  production  of  milk 
and  limit  its  use  to  cows  in  milk.  A  ra¬ 
tion  for  dry  cows  or  young  cows  can  be 
simplified,  and  should  Consist,  at  the 
prices  quoted,  largely  of  cornmeal,  bran 
and  gluten  feed. 

Dairy  Ration  with  Peanut  and  Cocoanut 
Meal 

I  have  four  cows  and  three  heifers  for 
which  I  would  like  to  get  a  good  milk  ra¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  3ft  per 
cent  peanut  and  20  per  cent  cocoanut 
meal,  which  1  am  feeding  in  equal  parts, 
with  mixed  hay.  VVhat  would  you  advise 
me  to  mix  with  the  above  feed,  using  the 
peanut  and  cocoanut  meals  as  a  base? 
Would  you  advise  beet  pulp,  as  I  have  no 
silage,  with  the  addition  of  cornmeal V 

Commack,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  s. 

A  combination  of  peanut  meal  and  oo- 
coanut  meal  unsupported  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  satisfactory  ration  for  dairy  cows. 
Both  of  these  products  are  low-grade  ma¬ 
terials,  They  are  highly  concentrated, 
and,  combined,  as  you  have  been  feeding 
them,  would  be  deficient  in  bulk  and  high¬ 
ly  unpalatable.  The  addition  of  corn  and 
bran  would  be  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  satisfactory  balance.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  proportions:  800  lbs. 
cornmeal  or  hominy.  800  lbs.  peanut 
meal,  200  lbs.  cocoanut  meal,  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  This  will  give  you  a  com¬ 
bination  carrying  about  20  per  cent  of 
protein  and,  while  it  lacks  variety  and  is 
not  highly  desirable,  it  is  suggested  lie- 
cause  you  apparently  have  an  abundant 
amount  of  the  two  products  named  on 
hand.  In  the  absence  of  -.jingo.  beef  pulp 
should  be  moistened  for  12  hours  before 
feeding,  and  fed  in  rather  generous  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  30  per  cent  peanut  meal  carries 
considerable  hull,  and  the  copra  meal  (co¬ 
coanut)  is  likely  to  be  rancid  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  free  oil  that  is  usual¬ 
ly  present.  I  should  add  1  per  cent  of 
salt  to  this  combination.  If  some  gluten 
feed  and  some  ground  oats  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  reasonable  cost  and  added  to 
this  combination  they  would  no  doubt  in¬ 
crease  the  palatabiiity  of  the  product. 
You  requested  a  simplified  ration  ;  hence 
these  two  products  are  omitted  in  the 
original  suggestion. 

Feeding  Questions;  Starting  a  Purebred 
Herd 

1.  Will  you  give  a  good  ration  for 
grade  Ilolsteins.  considering  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  of  grain?  Gluten.  $2.20  per 
CWt. ;  corn  distillers’  grains.  $2.70;  cot¬ 
tonseed.  43  per  cent,  $3.15;  oiltncal, 
$3.20;  bran.  $2.75 :  beet  pulp,  $1.95.  I 
am  feeding  at  present  gluten  and  corn 
distillers’  grains,  half  and  half;  also  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp,  about  4  qts.  beet  pulp 
to  every  8  qts.  of  dry  grain.  Advise  me 
how  much  of  your  ration  to  feed,  giving 
quart  measure.  I  have  no  roughage  left 
but  good  mixed  hay  for  the  cow.  2.  Will 
forcing  cows  to  cat  salt  b.v  putting  same 
on  their  grain  injure  them  in  any  way? 
3.  Would  moistened  beet  pulp  be  good  for 
hens  as  a  part  of  their  green  food?  1.  I 
am  intending  to  buy  two  or  three  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  calves  and  work  into  a 
registered  herd  that  way.  Would  it  he 
advisable  to  get  high-priced  ones  to  start 
with?  IIow  much  should  I  pay  for  one 
bull  and  two  heifers?  I  notice  they  are 
advertised  at  different  prices,  it.  is\  i\r. 

Elnora.  N.  Y. 

1.  It  would  bo  to  your  advantage  to  se¬ 
cure  some  clover  <>r  Alfalfa  hay  in  order 
that  your  dairy  cow  may  be  fed  a  pal¬ 
atable  roughage.  Beet  pulp,  although 
bulky  and  relatively  high  in  fiber,  does 


not  constitute  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  bay.  A  combination  of  gluten  and 
distillers’  grains  would  not  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  for  it  would  lack  variety,  and  the 
cows  would  not  take  kindly  to  such  a 
mixture.  1  would  suggest  the  following: 
300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten.  20ft 
lbs.  bran,  liftft  lbs,  distillers'  grains.  200 
lbs.  buckwheat  middlings.  Feed  this  in 
proportion  to  the  daily  production  of  each 
animal,  allowing  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each 
3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  Y hi 
can  easily  estimate  this  amount  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  the  feed  and  weighing  a 
quart  measure  full.  The  beet  pulp  should 
be  moistened  before  being  fed,  and  the 
cows  should  be  given  all  of  the  mixed  hay 
that  they  will  consume. 

2.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  b.v 
forcing  cows  to  eat  an  extravagant 
amount  of  salt.  By  combining  10  lbs.  of 
salt  with  each  1.00ft  lbs.  of  feed  you  will 
supply  this  product  in  sufficient  quantity. 

3.  Moistened  beet  pulp  does  not  prove 
a  satisfactory  supplemental  feed  for  poul¬ 
try.  At  first  they  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
this  product,  but  after  a  few  days  they 
tire  of  it  and  arc  not  attracted  by  its 
presence.  Mangels,  cabbage,  or  sprouted 
oats  provide  a  mucll  more  satisfactory 
succulence  for  every  class  of  poultry. 

4.  I  would  not.  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  buy  high-priced  Holstein  heifers 
to  start  a  purebred  herd.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  started  in  the  purebred 
breeding  business  is  to  go  to  some  re¬ 
sponsible  neighbor  or  acquaintance  who 
has  first-class  animals  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ret  in  touch  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Holstein  Association  in  your 
county  nr  State,  if  there  is  one.  and  fol¬ 
low  his  advice.  Nothing  is  to  he  gained 
by  paying  fabulous  sums  of  money  for 
calves  and  caring  for  them  under  condi¬ 
tions  that,  arc  not  satisfactory.  An  in¬ 
vestment  of  $300  ought  to  provide  a  very 
useful  bull  calf  that  would  trace  to  an¬ 
cestors  noted  for  their  individuality  and 
production.  Of  course,  price  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  number  of  factors,  and  it  is 
always  well  to  seek  the  counsel  of  some 
disinterested  person  who  will  help  you 
get  started  in  the  right  way. 


Economical  Grain  Ration 

With  the  roughage  I  have,  corn  silage, 
stover  and  mixed  hay.  would  the  follow¬ 
ing  bo  just  the  right  grain  ration?  600 
lbs.  corncob  meal,  400  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
400  lbs.  dried  brewers’  grains,  400  lbs. 
oilmeal.  800  lbs.  cottonseed  (prime). 
What  percentage  protein  would  it  an¬ 
alyze?  Having  plenty  of  corncob  meal, 
which  cost  I  am  not  counting,  the  other 
ingredients  would  amount  to  $33.95  a 
ton  mixture  of  feed,  while  a  ton  of  pre¬ 
pared  mixture,  22.5  per  cent  protein, 
would  cost  $43.  Would  it  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  and  would  it  have  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  value,  to  buy  prepared  feed  and  mix 
with  it  600  lbs.  corncob  meal?  r.  j.  n. 

Princeton.  N.  J. 

Assuming  that  the  cottonseed  meal  used 
carries  43  per  cent  of  protein,  and  that 
the  brewers’  grains  will  yield  about  25 
per  cent,  the  combination  that  you  have 
suggested  will  yield  22.5  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  It  is  a  very  useful  combination  and, 
at  the  price  quoted,  would  give  you  very 
satisfactory  results,  If  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  corn  stover,  mixed  hay  and 
silage,  your  production  ought  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  I  should  add  1  per  cent  of 
salt  to  the  mixture. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Peas  and  Barley 

I  am  feeding  dry  cows  one  part  corn 
and  cob  meal,  one  part  Canadian  peas, 
and  one  part  barley.  I  have  mixed  hay, 
very  good  corn  silage,  with  lots  of  corn 
in  it.  and  have  barley,  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  ilbout  40  bushels  of  Canadian  peas. 
Our  grain  dealt:'.-  do  not  know  that  grain 
has  dropped  yet.  so  I  do  not  care  to  buy 
any  more  grain  than  is  necessary. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  e.  f. 

The  ration  that  you  are  using  for  your 
dry  cows  would  bo  improved  if  you  sub¬ 
stituted  oilmeal  for  the  cottonseed  meal, 
and  likewise  I  would  suggest  the  addition 
of  an  equal  part  of  wheat  bran.  The  ap¬ 
proved  combination,  therefore,  would  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts  of  corn,  one  part  of 
wheat  bran,  one  part  of  linseed  meal,  one 
part  of  Canada  field  peas  and  one  part  of 
barley.  This  could  be  used  for  your  dry 
cows  as  well  :  likewise  for  heifers.  Canada 
field  peas,  when  fed  in  conjunction  with 
oats,  make  a  splendid  mixture  for  young 
stock,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  use  these 
products  rather  than  to  pun-hase  a  great¬ 
er  variety  of  ingredients,  it  can  he  safely 
done.  Give  the  heifers  an  abundance  of 
roughage.  They  should  lie  maintained  in 
good  condition,  and  should  gain  steadily 
in  weight  ;  hut  there  is  objection  to  feed¬ 
ing  them  so  much  grain  that  they  will 
become  unduly  fat  and  sluggish. 


“I  rSK  this  horrible  shriek  horn  on  my 
automobile  for  humane  reasons.”  ex¬ 
plained  Lieutenant  I  (nested.  ‘‘If  I  can 
paralyze  a  pedestrian  with  fear,  he  will 
stand  still  and  I  am  less  likely  to  run 
over  him." — The  Arklight. 


"Listen  to 

me  son” 

‘‘YOU’LL  soon  have  to  earn 
your  oats.  But,  before  you 
feel  the  pinch  of  a  girth, 
here’s  one  bit  of  horse  sense. 
‘‘WHEN  you  get  a  good  boss 
—  work  with  all  four  feet 
and  both  ears.  It’s  easy  to 
tell  a  good  boss.  A  good 
boss  uses  Gombault’s  Caus- 
tic  Balsam. 

‘‘AND  it’s  true!  The  greatest 
horse  breeders,  the  finest 
trainers,  the  wisest  owners 
all  use”— 

COMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
It  does  the  work  better  than 
firing.  Hair  will  positively 
grow  back  natural  color. 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder.  H'indpuffs, 

Skin  Diseases,  Thrush,  Spat  in. 
Ringbone.  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles,  h'ttl  not  scar  or  blemish 
Supercedes  all  firing  and  cautery. 
Sold  bv  druggists,  or  sent  bv  par¬ 
cel  post  on  receipt  of  price  $1.50 
per  bottle. 

AS  A  HUMAN  LINIMENT 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  muscu¬ 
lar  and  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  sprains,  sore  throat, 
burns,  bruises,  cuts,  etc. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Mechanical  Milkers 
Save  Time  and  Money 

In  20  minutes  a  mechanical  milker  will 
milk  as  many  cows  as  one  man  can  milk 
by  hand  in  an  hour — it  is  a  necessity  on  every 
farm.  Increases  the  milk  yield  and  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  cows.  But  when  you  buy  your 
milker,  be  sure  it  is  equipped  with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Makes  the  Milker Milk" 

A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vac¬ 
uum  pump.  For  best  results  insist  on  the  Curtis — 


uum  pump.  For  best  results  insist  on  the  Curtis — 
the  product  of  over  67  years' 
manufacturing  experience — 
27  years  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  air  compressors, 
to  which  vacuum  pumps  are 
kindred. 

Never  Leaks  Oil 

Never  leaks  oil  through 
breather  port — runs  10  to 
11  times  lunger  on  same 
quantity  of  lubricating  oil 
— more  sanitary  —  reduces 
lire  hn r.iiiil  ami  chauces  of 
breakdown.  Hay  seed, 
clover  seed,  etc.,  enti’t  get 
In  crank  euse  und  cut-out 
bearings. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

11,58  KIENLEN  AVE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branch  Ojfitf:  S36-E  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  City 
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BEK KSIVTRE8.  Big  typf*  sows,  b<»8 rs  And  pigs  for  sale. 
All  Hloek  gsmraiiteed.  PATHOOK  I'M  IMS,  llartfield.  N.T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i  >  s 


GUERNSEYS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Record  Ohio  Holsteins 

The  cow  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Paul  2d, 
owned  by  E.  E.  Ellett  &  Sou,  Beloit,  O., 
is  the  mother  of  four  daughters  with  1 ,000- 
lb.  yearly  records.  They  are:  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Colantha,  25,986.1  lbs.  milk, 
1,136.51  lbs.  butter:  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
of  Sunny  Side,  25,127.5  lbs.  milk. 
1,093.40  lbs.  butter;  Aaggie  Mary  of 
Sunny  Side,  23,743.1  lbs.  milk,  1,101.33 
lbs.  butter  ;  Aaggie  Belle  of  Sunny  Side, 
21,806.1  lbs.  milk. 

Two  Massachusetts  Ayrshires 

Douglas  Hall  Dandy  2d,  owned  by 
Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  made 
new  fat  production  records  for  the  breed 
last  December  and  January,  112.18  lbs. 
fat  and  112.80  lbs.  fat.  Ilarperland 
Spicy  Lass,  a  14-vesr-old.  made  last  year 
17,130  lbs.  milk,  71S.77  lbs.  fat, 

A  Record  Young  Guernsey 

Norman’s  Missaukee  Red  Rose  89724, 
a  Guernsey  cow,  bred,  owned  and  tested 
by  Arthur  M.  Smith,  Lake  City,  Mich., 
is  the  breed  champion  in  the  junior  two- 
year-old  division,  by  having  produced 


rope,  dipped  into  the  hot  water,  and 
dropped  on  a  platform  to  be  cleaned, 
hoisted  by  rope  to  a  tree  limb,  and 
dressed.  One  man  could  do  this  without 
trouble.  Neighbors  soon  came  to  see  one 
man  dress  hogs  aloue.  Soon  he  wag  in 
demand,  as  all  neighbors  wanted  to  do 
away  with  the  fuss  of  butchering  day. 
There  was  never  as  much  as  a  squeal.  It 
is  humaner  expeditious  and  economical. 

J.  G. 

Improving  Ration 

How  could  my  grain  ration  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  oat  chop  and 
bran  be  improved  for  a  mixed  herd  of 
cattle?  For  roughage  I  have  shredded 
corn  fodder.  I  could  get  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten  feed  at  our  mill.  How  much 
grain  should  I  feed  per  cow,  per  day? 

Pennsylvania.  D.  c.  Y. 

Your  ration,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  cob  meal,  oat  chop  and  bran 
could  be  improved  by  adding  30  per  cent 
of  gluten  feed  and  10  per  cent  of  43  per 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bui!  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Myr..  East  HoIIiston,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  very  at  tractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull ;  dim  has  just  finished  with 
over  60(1  lbs.  fat  in  Class  “GG.”  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  large  records  hack  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

W.  3.  KERR,  3tgr.  Cehassef,  Mass. 


A  Four-Yr.-Old  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Ball 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  to  avoid  inbreeding.  A  fine 
individual,  almost  solid  fawn  in  color,  rich  in  May 
Rose  and  Governor  of  the  Chens  strains.  Price, 
SI 50,  F.  ■  >.  lb,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

0.  J.  BLODGETT.  Manager  -  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 


t  han.  J.  J.  Weiss 


Truckavllle,  Ps 


One-man  Butchering  liig 


15,122.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  700.72  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  .She  carried  a  calf  205  days 
of  her  testing  period,  and  thereby  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  championship  in  both  classes 
G  and  GG.  This  accomplishment  has  never 
before  been  credited  to  any  cow  of  the 
breed.  Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  retired 
from  active  service  of  25  years  as  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister.  ITe  invested  his  savings 
in  ii  280-acre  tract  of  unimproved  timber 
and  eut-over  land  in  North  Central  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  State,  nationally  known 
among  Guernsey  breeders,  and  is  the 
owner  of  18  high-producing  purebred 
Guernseys.  Mr.  Smith  personally  man¬ 
ages  the  herd  and  feeds  the  test  cows. 
He  alone  has  milked  the  champion. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  9-10 — Ilolsteins,  New  York  State 
Holstein  Association.  I^rlville.  N.  Y. 

May  25 — Guernseys,  Langwater  dis¬ 
persal  sale,  Langwater  Farms,  North 
Easton,  Mass. 

May  27  Guernseys,  consignment  sale, 
Mineola  Fair  Grounds,  Mineola.  Long 
Island. 

Juno  8 — Jerseys.  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
Meredith.  N.  Y. 

June  9 — Jerseys,  W.  R.  Spann  &  Sons, 
Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  lO — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 
Sons,  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

July  4 — Jerseys,  Cherokee  Farms, 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

A  Humane  Way  of  Butchering 

Your  description  of  the  Austrian  hog 
butchering  prompts  the  writer  to  tell  his 
experience.  When  a  boy  on  the  farm  the 
writer  saw  main  strength  and  awkward¬ 
ness  alone  used  at  butchering.  Six  to  10 
men  were  needed  to  do  the  work.  A  big 
dinner  made  work  for  the  women  too.  1 
had  graduated  as  a  steam  fitter  in  the  city 
and  learned  how  to  handle  great  weights 
with  few  men.  When  health  failed,  and 
T  bought,  a  farm  on  which  to  recuperate, 
and  applied  city  ideas  to  farm  work,  1 
killed  the  hogs  without  any  help  what¬ 
ever.  and  did  it  with  ease.  I  made  a  sheet- 
iron  vessel  to  hold  a  barrel  of  water,  set 
on  a  frame  or  ring  made  of  old  wagon 
tires;  fastened  a  2-in.  flange  to  the  side 
near  the  bottom,  and  attached  to  the 
llunge  a  2-in,  pipe,  which  ran  to  a  fire. 
1  placed  inside  the  pipe  a  sheet-iron  strip, 
to  form  a  partition.  That  allowed  the 
water  of  the  iron  tank  to  How  to  the  fire, 
get  warm,  and  How  back  to  the  tank.  As 
long  as  there  was  any  (ire  at  the  far  end 
of  the  pipe,  that  water  was  circulating 
to  and  from  the  tire,  and  there  was  scald¬ 
ing  water  and  no  lire  wasted.  Pulley 
blocks  and  rope  were  hung  over  the  iron 
tank,  and  all  was  ready  to  kill  hogs.  The 
hog  was  walked  to  the  tank,  shot  between 
the  eyes  with  a  22-caliber  rifle,  and  a 
knife  run  to  the  artery  just  under  his 
spine  in  the  neck.  He  was  hoisted  by 


ration,  therefore,  would  be  200  lbs.  of 
cornmeal.  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  300  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  Do  not 
attempt  to  produce  milk  from  a  ration 
entirely  of  ground  oats  and  bran.  This 
lacks  protein,  and  cows  coubl  not  make 
milk  economically  during  the  Winter. 
The  amount  of  grain  should  be  regulated 
by  the  daily  yield  of  each  cow.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  a  ration  carries  20  per  ceut  of 
protein,  it  is  well  to  feed  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk,  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  p*T  day.  This  should  be 
supported  by  allowing  all  of  the  silage 
and  roughage  that  they  would  consume. 

I  uless  you  have  silage,  and  provided 
your  hay  is  largely  Timothy,  then  you 
should  add  100  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  to  this 
combination,  and  continue  the  same 
amount  of  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
regular  production  of  milk.  f.  c.  m. 

Tow xl Y :  "Do  you  often  have  to  rush 
to  catch  your  morning  train?”  Subbubs: 
“Ob,  it’s  about  an  even  break.  Sometimes 
I  am  standing  at  the  station  when  the 
train  pull's  up.  and  other  times  it  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  station  when  I  puff  up.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

|  ♦*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  EtigJish  Shepherd  dogs  :  Brood  .Matrons.  Pun- 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  10c  for  instinctive  list  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Mar.,  Bos  1745,  Macon.  Mo. 

President  Harding’s  “Laddie  Boy "  is  an  Airedale 

I  have  Nephews  end  Nieces  of  this  great  Doc, 
Attractive  in  The  Home,  Useful  on  the  Farm 
Supreme  in  The  H unting-Field  Or.  KNOX,  Danbury.  CL 

AI*tDAtt  Purs— on  Approval.  COHAXSET  KENNELS,  Qanitlian,  Cans. 

Pl  P6  The  intelligent  kind 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Gaovg  City.  r*. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS S&’k'fSl 

Prime  beef.  'wflLNUT  GROVeVarm!' ^Was^no^onvillel'N.Y'. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

? ' rr " 1 J 3, ' i-lLLVl’ e . 1  t'hief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM. 
C.  E.  HAPPERSETT,  Mor,  •  Coochs  Bridge.  Delaware 

A  GOATS 

Toggenburg  BUCK 

Breeder  or  lawn  pet;  hornless;  regular  chocnlnte- 
2*4  y  rx.;  very  large;  pedigree:  photo;  crated,  S30. 
Genuine  Pure  White  Angora  doe:  will  kid  in  June: 
long  silky  hair:  3  yrs.;  well  built;  F.  O.  l!.,  R40, 
EVERETT  SCANLON  -  Lakewood,  Rhode  Island 

Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggenburg  Bucks,  $20.  Pure  Bucks,  RTS. 

8.  J.  8HAUPLK3  R.  D.  5  NORRISTOWN,  Pa. 

1  «*»  SHEEP  "| 

I  Want  to  Buy  hea”  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

not  over  three  years  old.  Address 

A«  C.  W  eber  Long  Moidows  Fan*  fialdwiniville,  H.  Y. 

For  Sale-  Registered  Hampshire  Ram 

Six  Ewes  and  their  six  Lambs,  w.  *  UNOEf,  Calla«e»lle.  Pi. 

Fnr^aU  Kc*-  Hampshire  sheep,  rams  md 

rurOdlB  EWES  Apply  OHIUB  HUM,  Pnrehaae,  *.¥.  J 


PERFECTION  ANTI>COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  E4  CREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Special 
offering  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Box  1 5  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


.  .  -  — —  -  UV1M  *»  V1VOU,  »UUS4^UUU  lUDkVU  jjciu  .Tt  l  w 

cent  cottonseed  meal.  Your  complete  eounble  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 

Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R_ 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0Altr  FARMS,  it  S.  U4  Si..  Hits..  Ps. 

\  TA  RBELr~  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding, 
N.  !  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

\  >s==-0\  SMITHVIILE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Torli 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  &er‘  b”1 

^j)’  grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  toed  calves  for 

■  ,'r  snla  At  reasonable  prices.  Selltlie  scrub  bull  and 

[\ improve  the  herd.  R  H  ALIEN.  Mor.,  Madison.  N.  J. 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

ing,  twe  to  seven  months  old  Prices  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  106J0.  JAS.  f.  Tin  USTtKE.  xmderhook.  N.  ». 

(lnflrn.au  Females  for  Sale.  Grade  and  registered  stock. 

uuernsey  Chaa.  J.  J.  Weles  Trucksvllle,  Pa. 


Reg.  Berkshire  Boars 

Cholera  immune;  one  year  or  two-year  old,  at  840 
each,  while  they  last. 

CRANBERRY  HOLLOW  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Bethany,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Big  type,  sired  by  Woodward’s  Rival 

H  WStMtt,  fla,  Reg.  ZeriaxM  Farm,  Dansvllle.  X.  T. 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  Sytnboleer  s  Superb,  farro«eil  February  and  March, 
for  rale.  For  price,  address  I.K.  WATSOft,  Ilsrbledale.  Ceon, 


ALL  AGE  BERKSHIRES 

express  paid.  DAVID  YVIANT.  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Type  Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.C. 

A !<►  each,  prepaid.  Geo.  F.  Grim.-,  Newville,  Pa. 


Eighty  March  Chester  Pigs  VZ 

one  Boar,  not  akin,  326.  HLA.'K  Hr, II,  (ismeToort,  J|.I. 


Poland-Chinasfiiid 

8-weeks-oId  pigs,  weighing  50  lbs. 

PETER  DUNWALD  &  SONS  Rio,  New  York 


1  JERSEYS  j 

Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding' 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

THE  FINGER  LAKES  HERD 

oilers  as  special — Two  Registered  Holstein 
Heifer  Calves,  months  old,  at  150.00  each ; 
One  Bull  Calf,  3  months  old.  Dam  a  80-lb. 
Prospect,  at  $100.00.  All  from  a  G--son  of 
King  Pontiac  Champion.  Two  Young  Calves, 
at.  $40.00  each.  Address:  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  sale.  Best  blood 
lilies.  For  particulars  write  BQN0  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn. 

A  Chance  to  Buy  PUREBRED  Jersey  Bull 

of  serviceable  age,  from  Register  of  Merit  daniand 
of  proven  sire,  at  price*  easily  within  reach  of  the 

business  farmer.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

\  a  HOLSTEINS  ::  | 

YEARLING  BULL 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  i«  a  Show  Bull  whose  dam  has  a  22-ponnd 
4-year  old  record.  His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound 
cow.  Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price,  ST 50.00. 
For  pedigree  and  price,  i crite 

C.  G.  BURLINGAME.  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Sale— 3  REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

High  Producers.  Korndylre  and  Orroabr  breeding.  Also 
a  yearling  bull  from  same  lin?.  Tuberculin  tested.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity-  El.M  Him. K  rum.  Seendale.  K.  V. 

Oswego  River  Leo  Segis  Lilith  367771 

Born  Sept.  1,  1925.  white,  nicely  marked.  Sire. 
King  Segis,  11th,  (On  of  King  Segii  and  Blanche 
Lyons  Notherlaml  34.3#  746  7  milk.  Dam  has  14.84 
at  2  years.  J  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  ona  full  sister 
This  calf  hss  29.30  Butter  at  4  years.  521  milk.  Fe¬ 
deral  tested  and  delivered  yoor  station  SIOO.  Reg¬ 
istered  and  transferred.  Guaranteed  topleaseor  can 
be  relumed.  OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS.  Phoenix. N  Y. 
3.  C.  PEN  DERG  AST 

ForSale— The  First  Chack  for  S45  ii,0;,1:  I?  if  {J 

Bred  Registered  Four  Weeks  Old  BILL  L.tLI 

and  *75  for  7-mos.-oid  bull.  Roth  -  red  by  30-lb.  bull  »rul 
from  llama  milking  M  and  58  It. s.  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva.  M.T. 

IFtEGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

6  wks.  old.  #40.  Nicely  marked.  Good  breeding.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  KD«  IKI)  BOYCE,  East  Srhodaek,  A.  Y. 

|  A  AYRSHIRES  .%  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Reg.  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Herd  Federal  Tested  and  fully 
accredited  tuberculosis  Free.  Kxteuded  pedigree#  on  ap¬ 
plication.  I'ERKY  WARREN  .  Peru,  Vermont 

I  IT  HEREFORDS  | 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Kecoi-i  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ol  Hogs,  established  in  18H4;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  o  '  25  and  30  each,  at  25c  and 
50c. each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  -Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66.  Dept.  R.  Weil  Chester,  Pa.  i 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loai,N.Y. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

We  have  some  fine  litters  of  Chester  White  pigs, 
I -red  from  our  Reg.  Herd.  Xow  is  the  time  to  have 
your  order  booked  fur  spring  shipment.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  circular.  ESWARB  WILIER,  tax  6«»,  Wexl  CAxKcr,  P», 

1  flfl  Pine  '■ 'Lester  Wliites  and  Barkghlres,  H  weeks  old, 

lUUMgS  $5.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dvshore,  Pa. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

YVe  offer  Pigs  ii  »  etks  old  at  #18  each.  YV«  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  tJ.  nSIIEII, Prop..  Hamilton, .N.r. 


W£&UT  DUROC-  JERSEY  PIGS 

We  are  now  offering  eight-week  old  boar 
pigs  for  May  delivery;  also  gilts  bred  for 
early  Fall  litters.  Two  yearling  boars  at 
a  price  that  will  move  them.  The  best  of 
blood  lines.  Send  for  prices. 

H.  R.  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

The  kind  that  will  top  the  market.  Mci'hord-Pathfinder 
“train.  From  large  litters.  8  weeks  •'..1.  s  1  2  each. 

Lake  View  Farm,  Newton,  .Sussex  Co.,  S.J. 

BIG  TYPE  XDUROCS 

Entirely  sold  out  of  Bred  Sow-.  Now  offering  a  faw 
choice  Boar  Pigs  ready  for  service. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Aunandale,  X.  J. 


T  €  i  ALL  AGES,  FOR  SALE 

— •  -*■  *  '•  lt-, -a  Registered  extra  line. 

Also  year-old  boar,  c’.ine  At  *  ml  the,  LI  nils,  tone,  N.  J. 

-Ice  Orion  2nd.  O.  0-  K  and  Sensa- 
t-ion.  Breeding.  S#*rviue  doai*s  and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale.  f.  M.  PiniaGION  S  SO*.  Nxrblnld,  H.  Y. 

QurOCS  8F.RET4rwVK^,0rtU  ^gohlo 

Registered DurocPigs 

tiou  guaranteed.  AARL  0.  SHIWR.  Otn-Moar  F*r«.  Tiwania,  Px. 

DC  ROCS—  Kegistervd.  Choice  stock  for  shipment. 
KI.MWOOD  FARMS,  P,  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

ft  I  r  '»  Big  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs,  313  each. 
U.A.V.  3  Paii-s  uo-akin.  State  Fair  winning  stock. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fulls,  N  Y. 


HORSES 


Percheron  Horses  for  Sale 

ONE  1VMC-BRED  VEKCHEKON  STALLION,  Re- 
^latorcil.  KtuxiIIakI  Miuud,  New  York  Stnte.  Six 
years  old#  weiirlil  lihMi  Uw,  A  beautiful  dappled 

rev*  per  feed  v  broken  double. 

1'ERCHKltoN  M  VRE,  Unregistered.  Seven 
.veers  old.  wviebl  Ihs.  Also  a  bexutiful  dap¬ 
pled  rrcy  in  color  and  perfectlv  broken  single  and 
double. 

The  above  are  an  exceptionally  biah-clasa  team,  and  arc  for 
sale  at  an  attractive  price,  as  «e  are  di.-o-ont.'  am,'  breeding. 
Will  sell  separate’}-  or  together.  For  HALCYON  FARMS 
further  information,  call  or  address  Goshen,  New  York 


lirnrrnnnrk  ^est  breeding,  Price 

Hrnrrllnllx  doesn't  mean  much  unless 

U  11  UtJ  you  see  the  individuals. 
1 1 1. 1  ■  wiiww  al)(,  e(>  throneh  our 

barn.  HALCYON  HILLS  FARM.  Route  4.  EAST  ANDOVER.  N.  H. 
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Columbia 


ignitob 

qATTE^y 


i’gNITI®'1 
J  Hr. 


Y Indcstr  uctoMotal 

SILO  Prices Noivj 


LOWER 


HARDER  SILOS 


Staoa  (  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
EJBwest  St.  Rutland,  Vi- 


Every  tractor  and  gas  engine 
needs  a  Columbia  "Hot  Shot ” 
Dry  Battery 

You  can’t  beat  it!  Here’s  a 
single  solid  package  of  electricity 
— ail  the  current  you  need  for 
any  kind  of  farm  power  ignition. 
Costs  little  to  buy,  costs  nothing 
to  maintain,  saves  fuel,  and  lasts 
a  long  time  before  you  have  to 
replace  it.  No  machine  parts  to 
keep  tinkering  with.  No  cell 
connectors  to  jar  loose.  Full 
ignition  power  at  starting,  when 
you  need  it  most. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  for  all 
purposes  are  for  sale  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers;  electricians;  auto 
accessory  shops;  garages;  hard¬ 
ware  stores ;  general  stores.  Insist 
upon  the  genuine  Columbia. 


Columbia  Dry  Batteries 
work  better  and 
last  longer 

— for  tractor* 

— for  gas  engines 
— for  ignition  on  the  Ford 
while  starting 
— for  blast  firing 
— for  bells  and  buzzers 
— for  thermostats 
— for  dry  battery  lighting 
outfits  incloset,  cellar,  gar¬ 
ret,  barn,  woodshed,  etc. 


The  world’s  most  famous  dry 
battery,  used  where  group  of 
individual  cells  is  needed. 
Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Bind¬ 
ing  Posts  at  no  extra  charge 


FULL  Silo 


Dthai  article*  fro*  to 


J  Por  100  ton  cm- 
"  pftcity  and  otben 
In  proportion  Re- 


Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
GlobeSiloswiththelr  extension  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  Silo.The  nearly  straight  sides 
of  the  roof  permit  n  full  Silo,  level  at  t  he 
top.  after  the  silage  lias  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Prices  ofGlobeSilou  back  to  1917 ie vela. 
Write  today  for  catalog  describing  other 
exclusive  features,  and  get 
particulars  of  special  extra 
discount  for  early  orders. 

'  III  (  I  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
MUiU 11  2-12 WillowSt. , Sidney, N. Y. 


ROSS 
Inda- 
structo 
METAL 
SILO 
Biggest 
Bargain 
of  AU 


duood  prices  m*k« 
IhiB  sii  •tn«il--non  TUBt- 
iur~!Qde«truetiM«?--f>oap  to  fMct  ello 
tb*  hsrfsm  ovar  eff  or od—th a  best 

iuTBeitiueut,  tb#  er«oU*t  OeP  dol¬ 

lar.  W ©other ,  Are,  ruot  and  acid  cannot 
barm U.  basts  for  generations. 

-Big  Discount 

gyou  ordor  now. 

ny  now.  Get  early 
ordor  discount,  bave 
money.  No  money 
down-»no  Int^roat 
ebargad— no  local 
or  edit  to  bother  with 
Send  for  particulars 

E.W.  ROBS  CO.  I 
D.pt,  870  ^ 

Springfield, Ohio' 


Bargains 

Unheard  of  low 
pricec  now  rlvon 
on  famous  Cham¬ 
pion,  oil-filled 

.. _ '.n.- _ j _ 


stave  allot  and  on 
Rose  Standard  En- 

BilageCuttorq. 


can  only  be  made  in  a  good  silo.  Be 
sure— choose  a  Harder.  Silage  can’t 
stick  to  the  smooth  sides.  Air  can’t 

«  get  in.  Heat  can't  gat  out.  Harder 

silage  means  more  milk— more 
dollars. 

^  1 1.. uu*  Send  for  free  booklet 

rnfilBrS.  HARDER  MFC.  CORP 

MP— Iv  \  Boa  11  Cobletkill,  N.  Y. 


Upward 


CREAM 


Green  Mountain 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  cosy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  Bainbrldoe,  N.  V, 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Tank  for  Cooling  Milk 

What  kind  of  milk-cooling  tank  do  you 
think  is  best?  I  have  a  concrete  tank 
in  my  milkhouse ;  it  will  not.  cool  the 
milk  down  to  50  deg.  I  am  delivering 
milk  to  a  station.  Could  I  improve  this 
tank  by  putting  matched  hoards  inside, 
or  would  it  he  better  to  have  a  galvanized 
tin  tank  made  and  put  it  in  a  wooden 
box?  It.  s. 


You  do  not  say  whether  ice  or  water 
alone  is  used  for  cooling.  If  water  alone 
is  used,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the 
low  temperature.  However,  the  material 
from  which  your  cooling  tank  is  made  is 
uot  at  fault,  as  a  concrete  tank  sunk  in 
the  milk  room  floor  makes  one  of  the  host 
cooling  tanks  obtainable. 

'Make  sure  that  the  water  is  deep 
enough  in  the  tank  to  come  well  up  on 
the  can,  so  that  it  reaches  to  or  above 
the  milk  line  on  the  inside  of  the  can. 
As  a  second  precaution,  use  plenty  of 
ice,  well  broken  up.  so  that  a  greater 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  water  for  cool¬ 
ing.  If  this  does  not  cool  the  milk,  add 
salt  to  the  water  in  the  tank,  making  a 
brine,  into  which  the  ice  is  placed.  This 
will  cause  the  Ice  to  melt  faster,  and  as 
ice  in  melting  absorbs  or  uses  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  heat,  the  brine  and  the  milk  con¬ 
tained  in  it  will  be  cooled,  as  the  heat 
will  bo  taken  from  them.  The  addition 
of  a  cover  to  your  tank,  if  it  does  not 
already  have  one.  w  ill  serve  to  keep  out 
the  outside  heat.  If  these  directions  are 
followed,  it  is  likely  that  you  will  have  ito 
more  cooling  troubles.  The  quantity  of 
ice  may  be  increased  gradually  until  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cool  the  milk  is  determined, 
after  which  this  quantify  can  he  used. 

R.  H.  S. 


Diameter  of  Pulley  to  Run  Separator 

It  is  desired  to  drive  a  separator  hav¬ 
ing  a  12-iu.  pulley  by  motor  having  u 
4-in.  pulley,  and  the  speed  is  550  r.p.ra. 
The  separator  cannot  he  driven  direct 
from  the  motor,  and  a  line  shaft  must  be 
used.  What  size  pulleys  must  the  line 
shaft  have  to  drive  the  separator  from 
45  to  50  r.p.m.?  w.  e.  f. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  belting  from  the 
4-in.  motor  pulley  running  at  550  r.  p.m. 
to  the  I6-in.  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  will 
give  the  line  shaft  a  speed  of  157.5  r.p.m. 
A  4-iu.  pulley  placed  on  the  line  shaft 
running  at  this  speed  and  belted  to  the 
12-in.  pulley  on  the  separator  will  give 
the  separator  a  speed  of  nearly  46  r.  p.m.. 
Which  is  about  the  speed  desired. 

The  speed  of  a  driven  pulley  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley  by  the  revolutions  made 
per  minute  by  it.  and  dividing'  this  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley. 
In  the  same  wav  the  diameter  required  co 
give  a  certain  speed  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  di¬ 
ameter  and  speed  of  driving  pulley  to¬ 
gether  and  dividing  this  product  by  the 
required  speed  of  the  driven.  The  pro¬ 
duct  obtained  by  multiplying  the  speed 
and  diameter  of  the  driver  will  always 
equal  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
together  the  speed  and  diameter  of  the 
driven  and  when  one  of  these  four  factors 
is  missing  it  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
one  couple  together  and  dividing  by  the 
known  factor  (speed  or  diameter )  of  the 
other  couple.  R,  H.  8. 

Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

We  are  feeding  a  herd  of  purebred 
Holstein  cows  a  mixture  of  rations  as 
follows:  Four  bushels  ground  oats,  four 
bushels  cornmeal,  one  bushel  cottonseed 
meal,  one  bushel  oilmen! :  not  bushels  by 
weight,  hut  by  hulk.  In  addition,  we 
are  feeding  Alfalfa  bay  and  about  55  lbs. 
of  silage  per  day,  and  once  a  day  we  are 
feeding  SJiredded  corn  fodder  sprinkled 
with  n  little  diluted  molasses,  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  mixture  which  we  feed 
varies  from  eight  to  12  quarts  per  head 
per  day.  according  to  the  amount  of  milk 
which  the  cows  are  giving  .  Have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
above?  H.  O. 

Tr  would  spern  to  me  that  the  ration 
you  are  using  would  lack  materially  in 
bulk,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
palatable.  I  should  add  n  bushel 
of  bran  and  a  bushel  of  either  corn 
distillers'  or  brewers’  grains  to  this 
combination.  I  am  assuming  that  you 
are  using  45  per  cent  cottonseed  meal. 
Since  you  have  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa 
hay  it  might  he  economy  for  you  to  sub¬ 
stitute  gluten  feed  for  this  oilmeal.  since 
the  latter  is  so  expensive  on  the  present 
day  market.  There  is  something  about 
distillers’  and  brewers'  grains  that  seems 
to  induce  more  complete  regurgitation 
and  thus  aids  digestion.  While  I  am 
mindful  of  the  suggestion  that  where 
Alfalfa  is  available  it  is  possible  to  do 
without  bran.  I  am  always  partial  to  this 
product  and  feel  that  a  breeding  herd 
should  be  always  supplied  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  this  cereal  feed. 

F.  C.  M . 

Preventing  Iron  Posts  from  Rusting 

All  the  farmers  who  use  iron  fence 
posts  and  have  tractors  should  use  their 
worn-out  oil  in  the  way  here  described : 
Dig  a  little  place  around  the  post  and 
pour  in  about  a  quart  of  oil.  It  will 
preserve  the  posts  and  keep  them  from 
rusting  on  top  of  the  ground,  w.  w.  w. 


■iiriifiHirii/inirfmimrrriiifiiiiinniinmiiiuii 

I HINMAN 1 
1  MILKER  | 

1  $ 45 —  Per  Unit  1 

=  F.  O.  B.  Oneida,  N.  Y.  5 

5  The  first  successful  milker  = 
=  made  by  the  oldest  milker  =E 
=  manufacturer  is  now  availa-  = 
=  ble  at  lower  than  1916  prices.  = 

=j  The  Hinman  leads  because  = 
E  it  is  built  by  men  who  were  E 
=  dairymen  first.  They  know  E 
=}  .the  necessity  for  simplicity  E 
=  and  durability.  They  built  a  = 
E  machine  that  is  easy  to  use,  E 
E  easy  to  care  for  and  easy  on  E 
=  the  pocket  book.  s§ 

E  The  Standard  Hinman  at  == 
E  $45.00  per  unit,  or  the  Elec-  5 
=  trie  outfit  (no  installing)  can  S 
{=  more  than  pay  for  itself  every  = 
=  year  it  is  used.  E 

E  Send  for  1922  Catalog.  ~ 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


(standardized) 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  keeping 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2 1  2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  vims  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  semi  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mango,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
♦o  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


83  Fkg.  gwmm?«Shpg^osarishietionormoney 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  46!  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dept  R,  Gardner  Mass. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  659. 

Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York,  desires 
to  communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house- 
liobi  suitahle  boys  between  7  and  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 

MODERN  farm  borne,  bath,  Otsego  County.  New 
York,  would  board  one  or  two  elderly  ladies: 
*10  weekly.  ADVERTISER  055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

IIONEY — Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid, 
3d  zone,  22-oz.  can,  32c;  5  lbs.,  00c;  10  lbs., 
$1.81;  price  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXON, 
Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25:  cash  with  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE.  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Rnquette 
Lake.  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  products  direct  from  the 
maker;  send  for  price  list.  BRIMBLECOMBE, 
Marshfield,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 

honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.20;  de¬ 
livered  to  3d  postal  zone,  and  insured.  NOAH 
RORDNER,  Holgate.  0. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale— 10  gals,  or 
over,  $1.00  per  gal.;  4  or  6  gais.  at  $2. 
GEORGE  L.  MARVIN.  Andover,  O. 

PEANUTS  direct  from  grower  are  better  and 
cheaper.  Five  pounds,  $1.25:  ten.  $2.25; 
twentv,  $4.00;  insured,  postpaid;  quick  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin.  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.:  5 
gals,  or  more.  $2  gal.;  f.  o.  b.  ERNEST 
HELD.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  cocoanut  creams  or  nut  kisses, 
homemade,  2  lbs.,  $1.  G.  E.  HILL,  Yales- 
vllle,  Conn. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores.  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Air  pressure  tank  for  hotel  water 
supply  system;  also  large  refrigerator  suit¬ 
able  for  hotel  use.  H.  GURLEY.  Route  No.  2, 
Ueekskill,  X.  Y. 

NEW  Hartt-Uarr  traetor,  absolutely  right;  will 
demonstrate;  large  Case  grain  separator,  en¬ 
gine  and  tank;  Bower  three-quarter  ton  auto¬ 
mobile  trailer,  with  cow  rack:  offer  these  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Superior  sanitary  churn:  15  gal¬ 
lon  capacity;  Burrell  No.  1  butter-worker; 
both  $22;  used  very  short  time;  best,  condition. 
ELM  RIDGE  FARM.  Senrsdale.  N.  Y. 

EDISON  AMREROLA;  80  records;  all  in  fine 
condition,  for  Maple  evaporator.  3-5  h.p.  gas 
engine  or  good  Incubator.  M.  L.  KUHN.  Spring- 
wafer,  N.  Y. 

NEW  MAFLE  SYRUP,  absolutely  pure;  $2.25 
gallon;  over  5  gallons.  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pails. 
$2.50;  orders  filled  promptly,  with  extra  choice 
product;  satisfaction  guaranteed:  send  your  or¬ 
der  today.  G.  L.  HOWARD.  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

REES!  REES!  BEES!  —  Produce  yonr  own 
honey;  bees  work  for  not  bint;  and  board  them 
selves;  we  furnish  Italian  bees  and  queens  at 
attractive  prices;  free  nrlvice  to  beginners;  wp 
ship  anywhere;  write  for  prices:  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  \  AN'S  HONEY 
FARMS,  Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Props.  Hebron, 
luil. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Water  in  Silo 

I  have  a  silo  that  water  rises  in.  It 
has  a  had  odor.  I  have  not  been  giving 
it  to  my  cows.  Some  say  it.  is  all  right 
for  them,  I  put  it  out  in  the  field  so  the 
cows  could  pick  over  it  and  eat  what  they 
liked.  j.  e.  T. 

.  Tut  a  cement  bottom  in  your  silo,  run¬ 
ning  the  concrete,  high  enough  to  exclude 
water  that  might,  be  encountered  from 
surface  drainage.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  silo  have  a  drain  in  the  bottom ;  but  it 
is  fundamental  that  it  be  air-tight  to 
prevent  spoilage  and  undue  fermentation. 
If  the  silage  is  merely  unpalatable  owing 
to  the  excessive  moisture  present,  it 
would  be  wel!  to  allow  the  cows  to  pick 
it  over  as  you  have  done.  By  taking  the 
silage  out  of  the  silo  some  time  before 
feeding  and  allowing  it  to  drain  it  might 
be  possible  for  you  to  prepare  a  product 
that  could  he  fed  in  a  limited  quantity. 
The  addition  of  beet  pulp  to  the  damaged 
silage  might  increase  its  palatability  and 


hay  be  fed  twice  daily,  morning  and  night, 
and  that  the  cows  be  given  access)  to  the 
bean  pods  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 


Cattle  with  Worms  and  Lice 

I  noticed  in  a  recent,  answer  that  you 
warned  a  party  to  be  sure  bis  stock  was 
free  from  internal  parasites,  and  that  if 
there  were  any  indications  of  them  to  give 
a  salty  bran  mash.  I  would  suppose  from 
this  that  you  believe  a  salty  bran  mash 
will  ordinarily  cure  worms.  I  have  10 
head  of  horses,  several  of  them  infested 
with  pin  worms.  I  have  described  the 
symptoms  to  a  local  vet.  and  he  has  pre¬ 
scribed  a  treatment  that  is  nearly  pro-, 
hibitive  in  time,  etc.  It  includes  a  daily 
internal  injection,  a  daily  feed  of  powder 
into  a  bran  or  ground  feed  and  a  pint  or 
quart  of  raw  linseed'  oil  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week  of  such  steady  treatment.  My 
cattle  and  horses  are  both  troubled'  with 
lice.  B.  p.  a. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that 


Dark  lines  show  six  divisions: 
dotted  lines  show  five  divisions. 
The  one-inch  marks  would  make 
12  and  10  pieces  respectively,  or 
those  can  be  doubled  by  using  one- 
half  inch  marks. 


Measuring  with  a  Square 

The  other  day  I  had  a  chance  to  advise 
a  friend  as  to  how  to  divide  a  board  into 
equal  parts.  He  had  a  9%-in.  board  he 
wanted  to  divide  into  six  equal  parts,  be¬ 
fore  ho  started  to  rip  it  with  his  saw. 
His  method,  although  absolutely  correct, 
was  to  figure  it  by  arithmetic,  a  slow 
method  when  the  width  of  the  material 
is  in  fractions.  I  showed  him  a  trick  I 
fell  into  while  serving  my  apprenticeship. 

You  take  a  carpenter’s  steel  square, 
which  almost  every  farm  boasts,  and  place 


it  diagonally  on  the  board  at  the  point 
where  the  tongue  joins  the  blade.  In  the 
case  of  six  equal  pieces,  as  my  friend  had. 
you  swing  the  blade  around  until  a  num¬ 
ber  is  at  the  other  edge  of  the  board  that 
can  be  divided  by  six.  such  as  12.  18  or 
24;  i.  e.,  if  one  takes  12.  you  will  take 
your  pencil,  sharpened  to  a  point,  and 
point  off  at  the  numbers  on  the  square, 
as  2,  4.  6,  8.  10.  12.  If  one  wanted  five 
pieces,  you  would  take  a  number  like  10. 
15,  20.  and  other  numbers  for  other 
width  work  in  the  same  way. 

Massachusetts.  john  a.  mac  lean. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover  or  buckwheat 
extracted,  0  lbs.,  $1.13;  10  lbs..  $2,  postpaid; 
we  are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  one-horse  mower:  give  size,  con¬ 
dition,  price  and  make.  EDWARD  SEDMAN, 
Sunbright,  Tent). 


IIONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone: 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1; 
10  lbs.,  $1.00.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.25 
gat. ;  0  gals.,  $2:  10-lb.  ean  sugar,  $2.50;  2-oz 
cakes  (5  lbs.),  $2.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


STERILE  ERGS,  three  days  old,  by  the  crate 
or  dozen;  suitable  for  packing  in  water-glass. 
FLUHRER  FARM,  Mountaindale,  Sullivan  Co,, 
N.  Y. 


1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~~  For  sal*  by  2 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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enable  you  to  dispose  of  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
injurious. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  wish  a  balanced  ration  for  25  cows 
for  the  best  milk  production.  I  have  no 
silage.  For  roughage  I  am  feeding  good 
clover  and  Timothy.  Cows  are  young  and 
mostly  fresh  now.  E.  B. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  will  soon 
have  access  to  abundant  pasture,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  :  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
400  lbs.  Of  gluten  feed.  200  lbs.  of  coarse 
bran.  100  lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal.  Feed  this  in  proportion  to  the 
daily  milk  yield,  and  allow  the  animals 
all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  would  improve  the  ration  and  should 
be  used  in  case  your  hay  consists  largely 
of  Timothy.  After  the  cows  have  the  run 
of  the  pasture  I  should  simplify  the  ra¬ 
tion  by  leaving  out  the  linseed  meal.  The 
grain  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
pasture  season  in  order  that  the  cows 
may  continue  their  maximum  production 
throughout  their  lactation  period. 


Ration  with  Bean  Pods  and  Clover 

For  roughage  I  have  beau  pods,  corn 
stover  and  mixed  clover  hay.  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  and  oats.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  mix  with  the  corn  and  oats 
for  a  good  milk  ration?  j.  v.  d. 

Since  your  roughage  traces  largely  to 
legumes,  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
feed  a  ration  relatively  low  iu  protein. 
This  is  especially  desirable  since  your 
cows  will  soon  have  access  to  pasture. 
The  following  is  proposed:  Cornmeal, 
250  lbs, ;  ground  oats.  250  lbs. ;  gluten 
feed,  300  lbs.;  bran,  100  lbs.;  43  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 

Allow  one  pound  of  this  for  each  3V> 
pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day.  While 
this  ration  lacks  variety  it.  may  serve 
your  purpose.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage,  I  would  suggest  that  the  clover 


a  salty  bran  mash  could  be  substituted 
for  a  vermifuge.  For  horses  we  have 
used  successfully  a  combination  of  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  and  powdered  gentian,  the 
dose  being  a  heaping  tablespoonful  twice 
daily  for  a  horse  weighing  1.200  lbs.  This 
can  he  mixed  with  the  regular  grain  ra¬ 
tion  and  fed  for  four  or  five  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  is 
well  to  reduce  the  daily  allowance  of 
grain  and  give  the  horse  a  bran  mash. 
Tins  will  have  the  effect  of  expelling  the 
parasites  that  have  been  released  by 
the  former  dosage.  Your  veterinarian 
has  advised  you  correctly,  and  the  use  n£ 
a  vermifuge,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil.  will  work  a 
cure. 

I  ' brieve  that  the  most  effective  method 
with  lice  is  to  apply  with  a  stiff  body 
brush  a  mixture  consisting  of  eight  parts 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  two  parts  of  gaso¬ 
line.  If  this  is  thoroughly  rubbed  over 
the  animal’s  body  the  parasites  will 
promptly  be  under  control. 


Ration  for  Holstein  Cows 

I  have  cob  meal,  gluten,  cottonseed 
meal,  ground  oats  and  wheat  brau :  for 
roughage,  corn  fodder  and  common  hav  • 
no  J.  j.  s. 

If  you  desire  to  use  the  ingredients 
mentioned  as  a  ration  for  Holstein  cows. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  be  combined  in 
the  following  proportion:  Cornmeal,  200 
;  gluten  meal,  300  lbs.;  ground  oats. 
200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. ;  43  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  Unless 
there  is  some  clover  combined  with  vour 
mixed  hay  I  should  add  100  lbs.  of*  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  this  combination.  Feed  1 
lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  346  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  and  allow 
the  animals  all  of  the  roughage  that  they 
will  consume  with  relish.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  intended  for  cows  in  milk.  For 
the  dry  cows  I  should  use  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  to 
which  has  beeu  added  15  per  cent  of  oil- 
tneal. 


Milks 


2  Cows 

in 

3  Minutes 

Average- 1£  Minutes  per  Cow 

Barton  Psgg  Co., 

Dear  Sira: 

l  renerved  jourHand 
Operated  cow  milker 
*r.d  find  it  oil  you  claim 
It  to  be.  1  can  milk  42 
quern  in  24  minutes 
or  average  two  cows 
every  three  minutes. 

At  first  I  could  milk 
only  about  half  the 
amount  of  milk  with 
the  machine  but  the 
cows  soon  gave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick, 

I  also  dnd  the  Page 
milker  very  easy  to  clean  because  it  is  so  simple. 

BENJAMIN  W1ESS.  Grants,  Pa. 

30  Days 
Free  Trial 


(Send  No  Money) 

No  C.O.D.— no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
It  —  and  your  word  goes!  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  oar  expense  after  60  milking*. 

If  satisfactory  —  6  months  to  pay. 

JVb  installation  txpente— ran  by  hand 

Catalog  FREE  l 

nsM*wm  ssssssinn  ■■■■■■■■■■! 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4855 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

Please  send  me  yoor  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  foil  details  of  yoor  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Nome... 
Address > 


DIRECT 


STYLISH  GfNUlNE  BLACK 
KIO  OXFORD 

Rubber  Heel,  medium  to*.  A  Guaranteed 
Value.  Sltos  2  l-X  to  8.  Delivered  Free, 
you  save  at  least  12-00  »  every  pair 
bouaht.  Order  Tedsy.— Money  Bark  if 
oot  satis r«ii  .  S*nst  for  CUolon  NR— 
Shoe  B-zr fr&v*.  Ct>f<  r  to  Cover. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. Mass, 


BARRELS  DISHES  ArS1cEAs,N 

SILVERWARE 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

RALYEA,  Inc.  303  Washington  St.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


9 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

'  Hope  Farm  Notes"  is  a  well-printed 
‘224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  S1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

IHIUIManiMIUIIIIUIMIUIIIIMnilMIUIIIUIIIIUIIIllllllll 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-hound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice  . 

State  . 


654 


tIho  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  6.  1922 


THE  HENYARD 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 


Porter  s  Certified  Leghorns 

The  Egg  Producers — The  Business  Hens 

Our  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered.  Tins  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  si  te,  shape,  type  find  rigor, 
mid  above  nil,  in  cmifistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  reiit,  These  are  loige  S.  C.  White  l.eghoms. 


More  About  Blackhead 

I  have  been  reading  the  arieles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  blackhead  in  turkeys;  the 
first  article  was  in  issue  or  July  9,  1921. 
I  tried  the  fluid  extract  of  ipecac,  10  drops 
three  times  a  day.  I  have  22  turkeys ; 
all  died.  I  read  another  article  on  page 
101.  This  is  interesting  to  me.  for  I 
have  tried  so  hard  to  raise  turkeys,  I 
sometimes  think  it  isn't  blackhead,  but 
worms.  The  droppings  are  liquid,  yellow 
and  frothy.  When  I  dissect  the  birds,  I 
find  the  liver  much  enlarged,  all  spotted 

when  touched. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Writ*  for  circular  with  prices  and  offr 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


jitid  ready  to  fall  apart 
The  intestines  are  like  little  white  pipe- 
stems,  so  small  that  nothing  could  pass 
through  them.  I  have  had  turkeys  pass 
worms  about  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
like  tapeworms,  as  many  as  50  nt  a  time, 
and  blood  at.  same  time.  I  have  given 
everything  I  ever  heavd  of,  such  as  male 
ferm  turpentine,  kerosene,  but  they  die 
just  the  same.  I  read  in  a  farm  paper 
some  time  ago  that  tapeworms  in  sheep 
causes  liver  rot;  perhaps  this  is  the  case 
in  turkeys-.  Do  you  think  my  turkeys 
have  blackhead?  I  raised  nine  out  of  80 
last  year,  nud  that  is  better  than  anyone 

MRS.  A.  B. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


FROM  A  SPECIALTY  BREEDER 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn* 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

LARGE  BIRDS -URGE  EGGS -LOTS  OF  THEM 

After  twelve  years  experience  with  mini*  lead- 
ins  atraius,  1  am  now  back  to  the  strain  of 
which  I  had  a  few  soon  after  entering  this 
business,  having  found  them  most  satisfactory 
from  all  angles.  Husky,  vigorous  chicks,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  20c  each;  SIB. 00  per  100; 
$87  SO  per  500;  SI20  per  Ilian.  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  I  SOLICIT  A  TRIAL  ORDKR. 

J.  GUY  LESHER.  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  large  white  market 
egga.  15,000  already  sold  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  yon  to  them,  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  reauest. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


else  in  this  section 
Jo'hnsonville.  N. 

The  symptoms  described  are  about  the 
same  as  those  in  blackhead,  but,  ad  Mrs. 
A.  B.  suggests,  it  may  be  worms.  I  would 
advise  her  to  write  at  once  to  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Agricultural 
College,  and  see  what  they  suggest. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


A  practical  farm  for  better  ohloki, 
Where  breeders  are  napped. 

And  the  best  ar«  Certified. 

Proven  by  their  Contest  reoorde 
At  Farmlngdale  and  Cornell, 

Where  binds  are  culled, 

And  fourflushura  barred. 

Moderate  prices  and  a  square  deal. 

If  you  mean  business,  send  for  free  circular. 
And  ask  about  our  Certified  Chicks.  They  pay, 

SCHLEIN'S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Meriches,  N.  Y. 


I  H  |Tra  March  25th-  ^ 

we  are  sold  out  to  \ 
May  2nd 

!■■■■■■*■■■■■■■■(  and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers.  That 
^BndUploJiStcndardy,  speaks  well  for  the  satis- 

Jfoi  MBAVna\  %c£on  our  cmcl£S  ^ 

rumronruiiili  HOW  MANY?  Y 

WHICH  1  . 
TUESDAY?  \ '*•-**' 


velopment.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
disease  known  as  “gapes”  in  chickens  is 
due  to  that  source.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
other  disease  germs  also  find  a  carrier  in 
earthworms.  It  has  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  young  turkeys  penned  up 
until  the  dew  was  dried  off  the  grass; 
they  must  not,  get  wet.  Mow  about  young 
wild  turkeys?  They  are  out  in  the  dew 
and  in  storms.  A  neighbor  whose  farm 
adjoined  mine  hatched  uine  turkey  poults 
and  let  them  run  with  the  mother  turkey 
wherever  they  pleased.  They  were  out 
in  the  dew  every  morning,  out  in  thunder¬ 
storms,  but  every  night  the  mother 
brought  home  for  the  evening  feed  nine 
poult-8  That  was  the  only  time  in  the 
day  that  he  saw  them.  They  were  more 
th au  half  grown  when  one  night  he  saw 
there  were  but  eight ;  the  uext  night  there 
were  only  seven,  and  they  disappeared 
in  that  way  until  only  three  were  left. 
Mr.  Fox  had  been  living  on  turkey  for  a 
week  or  more.  He  shut  them  up  then, 
and  saved  the  rest.  G.  a.  c. 


SPSSL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wo  have  over  300  certified  leghorn*.  milted  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  otter  egg*  tit  83  00  per  netting 
(15  cgg»),  38.00  per  fifty,  316.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  of  ycarllngS,  mated  to  certified  males  at  82  00 
per  setting;  $7.00  per  hundred,  five  hundred  or  more 
Id  one  shipment  nt  88.00  per  hundred. 

HiOMKMUEl!  we  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  30  years  and  that  we  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
.  No  baby  chicks,  pullete  in  season.  No  circulars. 


Ct  SRtrD'VO  /.VJT.TUriS/l 
U.trc  Halzticrx/ 

FAIRPORT,  N.Y 


hens.  No  baby  chicks,  pullets  in  season. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  Wked  &  Sox,  Proprietors  Uullston  8pn.  N.  Y 


Tom  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

3  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  have  high  egg-production  bred  in 
them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

RAISED  ON  FREE  RANGE  UNDER  EXPERT  CARE 
$2.00  Each 

Delivery  from  fit  toffth  o/  May 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


?  Pen* of  Zand  3-year-old  non-sotting  and  large- 
producing  HENS.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  high  quality 
and  vigor— Ml  HOGAN  Tested.  Carerully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

lSEaSS...  83.00  26  CHICKS  , . .  87  50 

30  "  ....  6-60  60  "  ...  13.50 

60  "  8.60  100  **  ...  26  00 

100  "  ....  16.00 

Flock  Mating*— 31  2  per  1  00  EGOS 
•I.  II.  WILSON  •  Methuen.  Mas*. 


Excess  of  ilMieat  Scrap 

We  have  a  flock  of  hens.  We  feed 
them  a  ready -mixed  mash,  but  we  figured 
there  is  not  sufficient  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash,  so  we  add  oue  quart,  of  meat  scrap 
to  six  quarts  of  mash,  also  charcoal. 
About  a  month  ago  we  found  one  of  our 
pullets  lying  down.  I  picked  her  up,  and 
she  was  lame,  acted  droopy.  I  put  her 
by  herself,  and  the  next  morning  she  was 
dead.  She  was  full  of  good-sized  eggs, 
and  there  was  a  thin,  rough,  white  skin 
that,  covered  all  her  organs;  flesh  a  dark 
color.  Do  you  think  we  are  giving  too 
much  meat  scrap?  h.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

A  printed  formula  amounts  to  little 
if  quantities  are  not  given.  A  peck 
measure  filled  with  diamonds  and  cobble 
stones  might  he  exceedingly  valuable,  or 
it  might  not.  It  helps  some  to  know  the 
percentage  of  protein,  earbyhydrates  and 
fiber;  in  fact,  a  whole  lot;  but  even  this 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story.  Protein 
from  Alfalfa  and  that  from  meat  scrap 
are  two  quite  different  things  in  a  poultry 
ration,  nud  we  should  want  to  know  how 
much  of  each  was  used  before  we  pur¬ 
chased  it.  By  makiug  this  mash  one- 
seventh  beef  scrap,  when  it  already  had 
what  the  makers  considered  enough,  was 
probably  overdoing  the  matter.  |One- 
seventh  part  meat  scrap  is  in  itself  about 
enough.  We  prefer  a  homemade  mixture 
of  simple  grains  and  feeds,  with  meat 
scrap  or  milk,  and  do  not  care  to  pay 
grain  prices  for  Alfalfa,  salt,  calcium 
carbonate  (oyster  shells)  and  wheat 
screenings.  M.  B.  D. 


Certified 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns 


Baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg.-  from  fowls  regis¬ 
tered  and  sealed  banded  by  a  Slate  Expert  The 
selection  was  based  on  exceptional  px-oduction 
size,  vigor  and  beauty  of  type 

It'rite  for  booklet  <ind  prices. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTEO  BIROS 

3001)  breeders  ou  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cock*  nml  cockerel*  Out  Ot  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  l  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  tor  baby  chicks.  Feb  ,  March, 
April  Mur  deliverv,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Kggs  for  hutch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantify.  My  book,  “Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.”  $1,  or  free  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  KDOAH  BI2IGOS,  Box  *»5,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 
8-week  old  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  new  Jersey 


THE  H-0  CEREAL  CO.,  Inc. 
Feed  Dept., Desk 3,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


A.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Ouf  2000  8.  C.  Whit*  (jovhorn  anil  Rhoria  Island  Rad  breudara 
ara  aoUctad  for  vliror,  *Ixo  ami  typo.  ami  arv  tha  raaolt  of  10 
yaara1  catwful  ialacHoo.  Our  pan  of  White*  l-ojhorn*  Jn  tha 
N  Y.  Stat**  I-aylnu  Content,  h  bill*  4  lit  dImcc  fertile  l*t  >oar. 
Wa  hava  th«  lar* aat  and  b«at*cquippod  ntttchlntf  plant  Inf  on- 
uactleut.  with  iO.OOQoqar  ear.arltv  a)I  chlcka  poatpal  !  and 
#of*  arrival  fuarantaad.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
price  a* 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS.  Easlporl,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Protect  Your  Stock 

From  Disease  and  Death 

Spray  your  buildings  thoroughly  with  a 
good  disinfectant  that  will  kill  girmi 
and  prevent  disease. 


14  Directly  Imported  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 


males  head  Jour  best  PURE  BARRON  strain 
mating.  P  e  d  i  g  r  •  e  s  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Husky  chick*  and  fortilo  egg*  from  this  and  other 
matings  of  heavy  layers.  Write  for  r*iiu«*d  prices 
for  May  and  .June  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mating  list  free  k.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S3*  White  Leghorn  Chick: 

Barron  anil  Eglantine  strain*.  6,000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  tree  range  breeders. 
No  light*  «i  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hutched  In  Unproved  fresh  air  Incubator*,  designed 
and  belli  uniiar  my  personal  Minervlelon;  acquired 
bv  fifteen  year*'  experience  hatching  and  breeding 
Leah'  ro»  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  elronlar. 

It  ROOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
B.  r.  BaowK  Perg«i*nt4Tll1*.  N.  J. 


PHINOTAS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Is  a  Powerful  Disinfectant 

It  is  twioe  as  strong  as  carbollo  acid  but  abso¬ 
lutely  saf*  to  us*.  Sure  death  to  genu,  and  die- 
ease.  Can  be  mixed  with  whitewash  ami  will 
prevent  the  breeding  of  insects.  Send  ten  cent* 
for  a  liberal  sample  or  ask  for  free  booklet. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Reliable  men  wanted  to  act  as  our  agents  In 
their  own  neighborhood  Liberal  tairns. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  New  York 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS  from  the 
flock  that  produced  tny  pens  which  finished  next  to 
the  top  in  the  Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Contests. 
Write  for  prires,  stating  quantity  and  datedeiired. 
April  chick*  all  Bold.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
Jun*  deliveries.  J.  W.  Bottctxer,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


White  Diarrhoea 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  incu¬ 
bator  chicks  that  have  white  diarrhoea? 
Are  fed  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  crumbs, 
wheat  bran  and  pinhead  oatmeal,  also 
have  grit,  charcoal  and  buttermilk  mash. 

Now  York.  mbs.  j.  d. 

There  is  no  cure  for  true  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  caused  by  germs  that  obtain  access 
to  the  chicks  through  the  eggs  from  which 
they  are  hatched,  or  by  contact  with  other 
diseased  chicks  or  older  fowls.  This 
should  be  prevented  by  hatching  only 
from  flocks  that  are  free  from  the  disease, 
and  by  keeping  the  surroundings  of  the 
chicks  clean.  There  are  other  diarrhoeas, 
however,  in  which  there  is  a  whitish  dis¬ 
charge,  and  those  have  a  variety  of  causes. 
Improper  conditions  of  brooding,  deleteri¬ 
ous  food  of  some  kind,  improper  methods 
of  feeding,  etc.  Without  knowing  the 
cause  in  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest,  a  remedy.  M.  B.  D. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big.  hu*1cy  chirks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerel*.  $20  per  100  and  up, 
Kxtrn  quality  utility  stock,  with 'Certified  cocker*!* 
115.  Hatching  Eggs.  $9.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  N«w  York 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduoed 
prices.  Good  service.  Price,  $16  per  100.  Parcels  post 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  now. 

Write  for  cirtular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  -  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 


First  Cln*«  Second  •  if  and 
Egg  C’ueee.  Uniter  Tub*, 


cam _  r.gs  i  »«e»,  miner  i  uu*. 

I  flasket*  and  other  fruit  and 

VHtJjjTjSf!  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

l  containers  are  in  as  good  as 

MtufeA  new  condition  and  ready  for 

•-JmJJIfv  instant  use. 

Lei  us  ouote  you— That’s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  J01-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  ecgss 

nested  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Yibnrt's  231  to  389-egg 
strain.  *10  per  100.  SUNNYBRDOK  FARM.  Elimillt,  N  Y 


Got  my  free  circular  before  ypu  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  (LACK  IE0H0M  is  the  gi  rates!  layer  and  most  profit¬ 
able  breed  ou  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  C.  HAMPTON  Bon  It  PtTTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


mir  !/■  C  Real  Value.  English- 
V/  II  1  V  IV  ij  American  While  leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farm*. 
This  i*  an  extensive  fnnn  with  n  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS.  «  F.o  .  Pottslown.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARREO  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y 


LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 


Kill*  tie*,  nlkM.  b*d  boro.  •tr.  iffortlw  poo  I  try .  8pr»T  41 
paint  ot>  noo»t*.  ate*  C«Ut  body  lie*  on  Qbleltaoa.  too.  Worka 
while  they  Bioop.  No  duatlnir.  clipping,  vrcaaio*  ot  baodllmt. 
fiorca  lot  of  onpl^onut  work.  A  t  mu»t  town*,  Atatorea  handling 
Loo  Poultry  Supphoa.  Writ*  fol  luforuialiun  and  fRlt  Boob, 

CEO.  M.  US  CO*,  0#Pt*  E-0  0  •  OMAHA*  NEBf, 


Leghorn  Eggs  diarrhea.  16  for  *2  ; 

Write  for  description  of  strain  and  mating*. 

010  FICKAR0  FARM,  Bsi  26,  Ctrieir*  Junttiss.  Mssi. 


Kggs  from  heavy  lay 
Ing  thoroughbred*. 

SO*.  Hilton,  »*rmsot 


Rosa  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

•1.60  por  16,  doliv*r*d.  nitl'SH  A 


pw- 

f 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LeFevre’s  Leghorns 

Barron  Stock — Imported  Direct 

White  eegs  only,  hatched  and  sold. 

AT  CORNELL 

1st  in  total  weight  of  eggs. 

2nd  In  color  of  shell  and  number  laid. 

AT  STORRS 

Greatest  number  of  white  eggs. 

Nov.  1, 1916— Nov.  1, 1921  (Five  years). 

AT  MY  CUSTOMERS 

Flock  records  up  to  236  eggs  per  hen  a 
year. 

Hatching  eggs,  $14.00  per  100 

J.  O.  LE  fevre 

Wild  Rose  Farm  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Pratt  Poultry  Experiment  Farm 

Morfon,  Del.  Co.,  Penna. 

We  are  giving  our  custom ereim  opportunity  to  secure 
chicks  from  our  btt9t  matings  at  u  greatly  reduced  price: 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barr.d  Rooks,  S.  C.  Rhodo  Is-  May  JUNE 

Isnd  Reds.  2.5  to  HO . 26c.  ea.  24c.  ea. 

100  to  1000  .  24c.  ea.  22c.  ea. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorno  MAY  JtntE 

25  lu  100 . . ...22c.  ea.  2 1  c.  ea. 

100  to  1001.) . 2 1  c.  ea,  20e.  ea. 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcos 

Fifty  cento  each  during  May  and  June. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

5.  C.  Wliito  loghorns..  . egjja  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks . ,15  egga  2.50 

S.  C.  Rhodo  Island  Reds . 15  eggs  2.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca©. . 15  eggs  4.00 

Remit  ten  per  cant,  for  every  twenty-five  chicks  ordered,  to  ! 
insure  booking;  balance  of  amount  ono  week  before  shipping  i 
date. 


Monish  Farms 

SAG  HARBOR 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  University  Certified  Stock 
Importers  direct  from 

TOM  BARRON,  Catforth,  England 
Brochure  on  request 
PEDIGREED 

BABY  CHICKS  LAYING  PULLETS 
Breeding  Stock 


\Weaned  ^ullets^Re^^l 

3000  12-week  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  $1.25 
1000  10- week  S  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  -  $1.00 

Rosemont  highest  quality  Leghorns,  from 
hardy,  pure-bred,  heavy-laying  stork,  now 
ready  for  immediate  dclircry.  Raise  these 
pro li table,  business-like  birds  for  early  fall 
anil  winter  layers.  Roseuiout  Leghorns  are 
sturdy,  farm-bred  fowls  that  lay  and  pay,  and 
these  pulleis  have  the  right  start.  But  act 
prompt  ly— order  now. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

This  i s  your  last  chance  to  got  Babj  ''hicks, 
bred  from  our  famous  strain  uf  Heavy  Layers, 
at  minced  prices  for  May  delivery.  If  you 
want  good  chicks  tired  from  old  stock,  ou  free 
range,  at  $20.00  per  100  or  1190  per  thousand, 
writs  us.  We  do  not  handle  the  cheap  kind. 
WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  C.  S.  Green*.  Supi.,  Mi.  Knto.  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

Temperature  for  Incubating 

On  page  571  M.  R.  D.  states  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  in  which  an  in¬ 
cubator  is  operated  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  so  long  as  it  is  fairly  uniform. 
My  own  experience  would  indicate  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  within  cer¬ 
tain  temperature  limits. 

With  many  lamp-heated  machines  the 
insulation  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  main¬ 
tain  the  proper  temperature  if  the  out¬ 
side  temperature  is  very  low.  say.  below 
j  50  deg.  Also,  the  greater  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  and  inside  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  ine¬ 
qualities  within  the  machine.  With  most 
of  the  incubators  in  use  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  eggs  for  turning,  and  in  this 
ease  a  low  room  temperature  will  result 
in  too  much  cooling  of  the  eggs.  My 
own  experience  is  that  the  hatches  are 
better  when  the  eggs  are  cooled  as  little 
as  possible.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
hen  leaves  the  nest  occasionally,  thereby 
subjecting  the  eggs  to  some  cooling,  her 
purpose  in  going  off  the  nest  is  not  to 
cool  the*  eggs,  hut  to  get  food  and  water. 
My  own  mammoth  incubator  is  equipped 
with  a  mechanical  egg  turner,  so  that  the 
only  cooling  the  eggs  get  is  in  changing 
ends  with  the  trays  once  daily,  and  I  find 
that  I  get  better  results  than  when  I  for¬ 
merly  cooled  the  eggs.  In  my  opinion, 
the  only  advantage  in  airing  eggs  is  to 
make  tip  for  deficient  ventilation  within 
the  incubator,  as  is  the  case  in  some  mu-, 
chines,  and  chilling  should  be  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature 
surrounding  the  machine  is  very  high, 
say  above  SO  deg.,  it  will  he  difficult  to 
avoid  overheating  toward  the  end  of  the 
hatch. 

With  my  own  type  of  incubator,  com¬ 
partment  regulation  is  secured  by  a  dam¬ 
per  which  lets  out  some  of  the  hot  air 
from  the  top  of  each  compartment-  Thus 
as  the  hatch  progresses  and  animal  heat 
is  developed,  temperature  regulation  is 
secured  by  admitting  fresh  air.  This  is 
an  excellent  arrangement,  in  that  as  ani¬ 
mal  life  develops  within  the  egg.  more 
oxygen  is  required,  but  if  the  air  which 
is  thus  admitted  is  below  50  deg.,  the 
under  side  of  the  eggs  will  be  chilled  and 
a  poor  hatch  will  be  the  result.  For  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  type  a  temperature  below 
50  deg.  is  very  detrimental,  while  from 
55  to  G5  deg.  gives  best  results.  While 
it  may  be  possible  to  operate  an  incubator 
Successfully  iu  either  high  or  low  temper¬ 
atures,  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking, 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  room 
temperature  is  between  the  limits  of  55 
and  75  deg.  Chester  l.  mills. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hardimont  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  hreediag*  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  size, 
shape,  type,  vitfor  and  above  all  in  consistent  heavy 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Each  pen  of  breeders 
headed  b.v  pcdigieod  males.  Dace  your  order  at 
once  to  sccuro 

8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Prices  reasonable,  Hatisfaciimi  guaranteed. 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HVXAHOGANY  REDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
breeders  selected  many  yeursfor  persistentFall  and 
Winter  lay  inn  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks  EGGS,  S3  for  15;  SB  for  SO:  $15 
for  100  Breeding  and  exhibition  stool*.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn  Bot  BOO 

Cingle  Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

**  T«>rmohlei»  h train,  41.50  and  up  i»er  15.  Also  Block. 
VERRAN  8  POULTRY  FARM  Westerly,  R.  I. 

RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$3  75  l'or  15;  522  per  100,  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  -  Speonk.  1. 1..  N.  Y. 

TERSEYBLACKOIANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er-;  Henvy  layers:  Yellow  skTn.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  Mid  price  l. 1st.  C  M  PAGE  A  SODS,  In  111  Btlmir.  I.  J. 

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS 

My  Muffs  won  23  first  prizes  this  season  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Newark  and  other  leading  shows.  Eggs, 
S3  and  M5  per  15;  BIS  per  hundred. 

IIAKKY  N.  COXNKIt  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Sf — 4  T  TT^  «r  DC  LAYING 

.  »-•  -I.,  -tvr. u o  SI0CK 

Pen  beaded  by  One  Mahogany  Mule  from  Owen's  farm 

Eggs,  $*—15;  $10—100.  lie.  U1MU1KB,  Bradford,  It.  Y. 


IXYLU.  -I„U„„  Kcgal-Dorcns  stock  direct. 

White  W  yancottes  Eggs  -  *i.6o-u;  **-ioo 

From  A  No.-l  Heavy  laying  Cock.  ».  HIU,  Scum  Fills,  It. Y. 


Instantly  generates 
a  hot.blue  flame 
without  priming' 
or  pre-heating. 


9/ztfWishbone 

Valveless  -  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 

has  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick— the 
flow  of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from 
the  1-gallon  rctcrvoir  through  a  big  half- 
Inch  tied  pipe.  It  ju,t  can't  clog.  Light 
a  Wishbone  »nd  you  can  forget  it  for  weeks 
except  for  oecsMoDsUy  refilling  the  large 
reservoir.  Hen  J  for  denerlntl,  e  booklet 
NOW. 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

Put  in  u  few  Wishbone  Valvcleta  Brooders 
and  *ee  liow  fast  they  go  They  arc  tell¬ 
ing  big  *U  over,  tlet  details  of  profitable 
dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
287  Water  Street  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Hutching  eggs  «t  low  prices  for  May  and  June. 

BEN’  COLEMAN  -  Soduu,  New  York 

Black  Giant  Cockerels  J&T 

Callfon,  N.  J. 


Disinfectants 

Buy  Direct  From 
Manufacturer 
and  Save  Money 

“White  Seal” 
Creosote 


Gallon  Disinfectant,,  3'  to  4 

Bhla.  of  SO  Gatkma. P™®®  ■£20«T2r5I 
on -  ir  tnan  carbolic  acid. 

r, Inn  r  f  't  Harmless  to  use.  Re- 

Cans  of  10  Gallon* . so  commended  by  U.  3- 

Cans  of  5  Gallons .  .90  Government.  Very 

Cans  of  1  Gallon .  1.25  reliable. 

F.  O.  B.  Factor u 

JAY  WHITE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 
Factory.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  130-132  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  CHIX- 


Entire  weekly  output  of  9,000 
*7 sold  to  May  20th  mostly  to  old 
i  customers,  one  of  whom  re- 
reived  11,14)0  lust  season  and 
6.<MM>  tht*  season.  He  is  a  largo 
la  Commercial  Pv>u  I  try  man  and 
nlrw  1  .rHi  wrote  us  under  date  of  Mar. 
Ul  T*r  V  J  -4th:  ••Chinks  received  Thura- 
v\.  I  V.7  day— they  looked  line — and  not 
Vg  on,  dead."  Another  familiar 
with  the  Quality  of  our  Chlx 
,,  has  ordered  5,000  to  inaure 

rail  Pullets  of  Dependable  Laying  Ability. 

May  ami  June  lire  good  months  to  “tart  our  BIG— 
HEALTHY— QC1CK  GROWING  CHIX— They  will 
make  Profitable  Winter  Layers. 

FR,tiFs  ...  .  „„  ..  100  so°  1000 

May  23rd,  30th . *14  *67  60  *130 

June  6th,  13lli,  20th,...  13  62.60  120 

REMEMBER — 12  Years  Railing  GOOD  Leghorns  and 
doing  Ilusinean  "tin  the  Square."  All  breeders  over 
one  year  and  on  Range.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L  L,  N.  Y. 


Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

For  May  anil  June  delivery,  place  your  order 
NOW.  Write  today  for  the  big  catalog- 
full  of  practical,  interesting,  helpful  facts 
about  chicks  and  how  thev  are  produced. 
1  ilnsi  rates  and  describes  the  Eleven  Rosemont 
Breeds  — explains  the  Rosemont  system  of 
breeding  and  incubation — interesting  pictures 
of  the  wonderful  Rosemont  equipment— tells 
why  Rosemont  Moderate-Price,  Big-Value 
Chicks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


jgEfc  Prompt  Service 

When  you  order  chicks  from  “the 
oMest  hatchery  in  the  T’.  S.”  you  can 
depend  upon  getting  them  promptly. 
We*U  ship  whenever  you  sav.  Pure- 
OUAUTY I  SERVICE  bred,  heivy-UVinr  stock  of’«ll  lead- 

^ 9  ing  breed*,  at  greatly  red  need  prices* 
foT  Ml?  deliveries.  No  better  utility 
Chick*  to  be  had  at  any  price.  This  month’s  hatch 
will  lav  this  fall.  Send  in  your  order  now  We  guar¬ 
antee  lull  Count  and  safe  arrival  of  healthy,  sturdy 
day-old*.  Cutnlop  nnd  price  lirt  free. 


^ox^^^^Stocklon^NcwJcrseyJ 

/Si  AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

Parks’  Strain  Bred-to-Lay 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Egfs  and  Chicks 

%  America*  i  Cneateat  Layer*  Bne.]  for  esc* 

At»r.  **ncc  Records  up  to  K25  in  ymt. 

>“/  Sixteen  pact*  Circular  Free.  Large  tien- 
/  erst  Cataloir,  26  cents. 

'^5/  J.  W.  Park*.  BoxJT  •  Altoona.  Ps. 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  records  and  “  Standard  "  re- 
Qilirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock.  Maryland 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Prop. 


JACOB  WELSH 


Route  8 


While  Plymouth  Rocks 

From  stock  officially  trap-nested.  Over  200  eggs  per 
bird  at  Storrs,  Conn  .  and  Vineland,  N.  J.  For 
Mating  List  and  add  trees  S.  BRADFORD 

ALLYN,  1X3  Leonard  St.,  itelinont,  Alans, 

R4RRFH  R  Of  KS  LEO  VLI*  Rocks  at 
D.tnnr.D  nuuia  stokbs  contest 

last  year.  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Coekereis. 

Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


BARKED  ROCK  EGGS  &SZXIS8SI 

•  10  per  10O.  Breeding  hens,  heavy  Invcrs  of  excellent 
blood  lines.  OLD  PICKARD  FARM,  lu  IS.  Ci.card  JaMlian.  Maax. 

RarraHRark  ;  *«— io«.  imtka  m  cuo- 

oai  [BU  DOCK  eggs  firiACK,  lniM  St..  Skaroaielet.  Haw  tart 

EGGS-W  HITE  ROCK  S-CHICKS 

Pedlfrreed,  heavy-laying-  show  strain.  Hone  better.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  Til Eth  L.  IMMIEE,  DeW  ttt.  >cw  York 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Rocks  records  at  Stcrr^.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  ail  breeds  past  4  ) ears,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years’  trapnesting.  No 
chicks.  J.  r.  FRASCA1S.  }V*si  hump  ton  Beach.  S.Y. 

SKAKLRB’ Trap  noted  HARK  Ell  ROCKS.  FRg8, 
Chicks.  Catalog  ft  cc.  ARTN04  l  SEA  ALES.  Aai  »,  Millard,  A.  4 

Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

251#  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  15th 

Tr»p-nesicd  ind  pedigree  bred  (or  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  'he  famous 
”  Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  ol 
strong,  livable  chicks.  1009b  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Bot  30  •  Attleboro.  Mass. 


For  Sala-HATCHING  EGGS  To* 

Khode  In  la  ad  Reds  and  S.  C.  Whit*.  Leghorns,  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs,  L  KIOOUL  0pm«  firm,  Pur«htic.  N.  f. 


BEEKEEPING 

May  is  the  month  to  start  with  bees.  Let  ns  tell 
yon  at  how  very  little  cost.  Big  profits,  if  don« 
right.  HamDome  bee  booklet  free. 

A.  I,  ROOT  COMPANY  Box  887  Medina,  Ohio 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Lower  price  each  week  if  ordered  now.  ?18 
per  100,  posrpaid,  May  10th;  SliJ.aO  May  17th; 
$15  May  24th,  Shipments  every  Wednesday 
morning,  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  from  stock 
produced  in  my  pedigree  matings  from  a  few 
high  layers  with  best,  pedigrees.  Last  year  my 
pen  wou  2nd  in  New  York  State  contest;  pre¬ 
vious  year  2nd  rhrongh  six  coldest  months  in 
both  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  Vineland,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
tests-  Most  my  chicks  go  to  old  customers. 
Send  $2;  balance  C.  0.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornell  certified  males.  ROSWELL  CILE,  ltbin*berk,  If.  T. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vihert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  WO  per  100.  Baby 
ciiicks,  W25  pier  100.  Discount  on  quantities  of  each. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  •  Craryvillc,  New  York 

S(*  Dodo  Pullet  record* of  over  160  eggs  in  6  months. 

.  u.nsuu  Hens  examined  and  individuals  tested  each 
year  by  Cornell  University,  Cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Circular.  L.  Arthur  Slicldon,  Rroit  7.  <»,w  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.Reds  and  Anconas 

Eggs  that  will  hatch.  $2  50  for  15.  postpaid.  Chick 
Marking  Pnnches,  25c.  Circulars  Free. 

LAMBERT  S  POULTRY  FARMS  Apionsug.  Rhode  Island 

RnrrpH  RneLc  With  record  as  high  as313eggs. 
Ddl  I  CD  KOlKb  Chicks,  l Sc  each.  Eggs.  ;*1  per 
setting  mnVF.L  IIOMESTEAU  FIBS,  Gurtum,  Delaware 

Rasp  Comb  Khn,|c  I«l»nd  Reds.  Eggs,  *3  ptsr  15, 

nuseuumu  postpaid.  FLIP?  POUIIAT  FAIM.  PttrysAare.  «-  t. 

Rhnrip  Islflnfi  Rpfis  Crescent  Strain.  Eggs  from 

nilOUo  Islfinu  neus  selected  layers  of  dark,  rirh  rad 
color,  $3  for  15  eggs.  1>.  R.  Hone,  Cherry  Valley,  5.  Y. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  HOGS.  Single  Comb  Reds, 
Ancona,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  From  pure-bred, 
free  range  breeders,  that  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular.  lie  SEEP.  Mm,  N.T. 

Pittsfield  Pure-Bred  S Ti  Chicks 

Annual  price  redaction  begins  May  1st.  Five  Pop¬ 
ular  Breeds— Rocks.  3.  G.  Reds.  3.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
White  Wyandottes.  No  money  until  just  before 
shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

PITTSFnXD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

2  Main  Slraal  -  Holliaton,  Maas. 

CHIXandDUX 

ANY  KIND  ANY  QUANTITY 

TRIMMAL  S  289-291  West  Main  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


B;SSiOUGKLINGS 

ALOHA  M  POULTRY  FARM  R.  14  Phoenixvllla,  Pa. 

Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $5.  Eggs.  $2.40  a  setting. 
3  settings,  $6  25  Dncklings.  $9.  !(V1  Dnckliugs,  $34. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C.  J.  YODER.  Braalsvilit,  Md. 


lAROEE'S 

•PERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKUNGS 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Khee. 

PAICETS  PEUKI.IOip.K.y. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

ners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  H.  AMlt-  KSO.V  lloorcc.lUe.  ladiana 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducka  •ff!'if!nS%d,2^ypd^: 

lings.  45  4t*.eacb.  SEO.  P.  VTiLLUASoy,  Fiaailvre,  N.  J- 

WILD  Mallard  DUCK  EGGS 

$3  per  setting.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Boa  36,  Hnnlinoion,  N.  Y, 

CALLDUCKSEGGS 

Good  strain.  Last  year’s  hatch-  99%.  $2.50  a  dozen, 
PostPaiii,  WM  CARSTENS  Perl  Clinlon,  Ohio.  R  f.  D.  3 

While  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

30c  each,  postpaid.  Ten  years  sncressfnl  hatclmig. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early 

George  E.  Howell  Spruce  Farm  Howells^  N.Y. 

FOR  SaI.F — White  China  GEEKE  EGOS.  4Se  each. 
BROOKS1DE  UOl  I.TRY  YARDS  Rye.  New  York 


Rye,  New  York 


Gold  Back  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  lb.  stock.  A  I  so 

Eggs  tor  Hatching.  THOMAS  BEIIT.  CA.li.av.il*,  ri,<*i>ulh.  Mass. 


Brndtrt  and  Hatching  Eggs  ffi!Uss:  SS%S III 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  £135  period.  8atis- 
fMCtiou  ai.»i  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  -  Seltersville,  Pa. 


BOURBONREDTURKEYEGGS 

From  2-yr.H'ld  liens.  Choice  n.aiings,  Abcolntrly  free 
from  disease.  *#  per  12.  A.  E.  Ad«m*.  Stony  Crook,  N.Y. 

Fine  Pnnllru  Turkeys.  Geese.  Ducks.  Guineas,  Bantams, 
rule  r  Oil  I II J  Hares.  FigHOBS.  Dogs.  Baby  Chicks.  Stock. 
Eggs  low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farm.,  Telford.  Pa. 


For  Sale— SingleComb  White  Leghorn  Hens  y?.noi£ 

Peter  J.  Wagner,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co  ,  N.T. 

PulletS  t:  dyrinLatcu^  Ty 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

«I«;  si  glc  and  pea  Comb.  A.  F.  SD«E.  Ccalor  Mariehn,  N.  i. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

S.C,  White  l  eghorn  chicks  of  the,best  quality  at 
4413  pet  DO  for  May  24  and  balance  of  season. 

Frank  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Onlv 

I  luive  been  an  importer  since  1913  of  the  highest  record 
«toc*  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred.  Males,  te¬ 
mples.  Eggs  for  hatclmig.  Price*  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apsiachio,  N.  Y. 

SC.  Mottled  Aocona*.  Baby  chicxs,  StT — 100.  Eggs. 
•  $6.50,  100,  GEO.  K.  BOIVDISFI.  Kspxkasc*,  N\  y! 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Pure  bu  d.  heavy  producing  stock.  Eggs,  $1 .76— 15;  S9— 

_ _ WJ.  Baby  cbix.  $22—100,  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

NELLIE  Ul  SSELL  -  VooDBIKY,  CON'N. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zealand*  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton.  N  J. 


Stuck  ton.  N.  J. 
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CHlCKfe' 


PITTSFIELD 

FDKE-BBES  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

12th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Begins  May  1st,  1922 

Tell  us  how  many  chick*  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices. 

FIVE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  liltind  Rod*.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Plymouth 
Rocjc*  and  Whit*  Wyandottos 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

110  Main  Street  BoUlston,  Mas*. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Long  Island  Hatcheries 


Rocks,  Rede,  Leghorns,  Minorcss,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings, 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Pont  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  ITATCHKRIES,  Inc. 
Rockville  Center,  I..  I. 


uaiitv  First  BABY  chicks 

Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breed¬ 
ers  choBen  for  color,  laying  qualities. 
Size  mid  thrift.  We  know  the  quality  of 
ourf>.  (I,  W.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks.  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  W.  Wyandottes  will 
please  yon.  Sand  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Be*  184,  Umbertville,  N.  J. 


PRICES  REDUCED 

After  May  !•  all  our  8.  O.  White  Leghorn  chicks,  $1 7  per 
100.  Prepaid.  Same  quality,  same  cure,  Circular. 

BUNCALOW  POULTRY  FARM  C.  N.  CHANDLER,  P*ap. 

Monmouth  Junction,  Ji.  J.  Phint — PlMihri  B2I 


^BABY  CHIXS 

;.r  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
(  anteed.  Barred  Rocks, R.l.  Reds,  White,  Brown 

Leghorns,  Minorca*.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
XT'”  Free.  VALLEY  VIC W  POULTRY  FARM 

VMA  J.  91.  S*NKE£,  Prop.  Meill.I.r.Ult,  Fa. 


n.l _ ri.;  _Kulp  Strain  8.  O.  White  Leghorns 

Hanv  LfllCKS  at  •l0  Per  10(,> Parcel  Post  Paid- 

AJUUJ  vmvnki  !L(JM  New  Wartibutts,  Ohio 


s  C.  w.  or  Brown  Leghorn,  Barr 
XjBtlBrDBDy  v>  nIX  ed  Rock  and  broilers.  Price  list 
free.  Atrial.  KELUBl.B  HATCHERT.  fort  Trcrorisn,  I’a. 


BIG.  STURDY  O  XX I  CKIS 

We  are  aura  of  our  chicks  because  we  know  nil  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Ringlet.  Hook*.  Martin’s  Wvandottes, 
Quality  S.  C.  Reds.  Eglantine  Leghorns.  100%  Delivery. 
Catalogue  Free.  SUNNY  SIDE  rOULTRY  FARM,  Copp.r  Bill,  K.  I. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chteks  at  #17 .50  per  100  for 
delivery  after  May  8tli.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  I>,  I.,  N.  Y. 


J  Black  Leghorn  Chix  of  Quality  2 

"“direct  from  free  range  stock,  owned  and  bred JT 
Rbj  us.  Sent  prepaid.  Del  l  vory  guaranteed. S 
COwrlts  today  PltLL  B R 0TH  E  R  S,  Piltstnwn,  N.  J.* 


SC.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  Egg*,  Light,  16— Rl.l*  5  00— $8.25  ; 

•  100-AU.  Dark,  10— *2. bn  i  30— *4.  Eng.  W.  leghorns, 
(288  ped.  males.)  10—42.60!  60 — SO.  P.  P.  Guar.  Hens  and 
pullets  Egg  bred,  Cat.  free.  UENA  FULTOR.BsuBB,  Gilliptlii.O. 


If  .  1  •  P  of  free  range  birds.  Satisfaction 
naremn?  guaranteed  prices  right.  Cata- 

IIUIVUU15  *J55U  log  free.  II.  II.  t  in  ri.  -i-ifor*  •>. 


BREEDING  GAME  BIRDS  sMSIS 

PLACE  YOOR  ORDERS  NOV/  FOR 

Ringncek  Pheasunts . 88.00  pci  pair 

Ringneek  Pheasants'  Eggs.. 120.00  per  100;  48,00  per  selling 

Amherst  Pheasants’  Eggs . . . .  8.00  per  setting 

Golden  Pheasants’  Eggs . . .  8.00  par  setting 

Silver  Pheasants’  Eggs.... . .  fi.00  per  setting 

Wild  Mallard  Ducks . . .  8.00  per  setting 

All  okxu  from  large,  healthy  bird*.  Cash  with  order. 

PINE  SPRINC  CAME  FARM.  Wells  Depot,  Me. 

A.  E.  OUELLETTE,  Breeder  of  PLcssunts— Ducks— Wild  Turkeys 
—Foxes -Mink— Ka  coon 


For  Sale-Ring  Heck  Pheasants  fromTedanh  y 

and  vigorous  stock,’ 310  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  number, 
only  J10  each.  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  ou 
request.  No  eggs  this  Reason.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  FflIRACRES  ESTATE.  Bayporl,  H.  V. 


PHEASANT  3E3GGS-Engliah  Ringneck 

from  strong,  unrelated  stock,  for  sale,  #20  per 
hundred  or  S3. 7  5  per  setting  of  18  Eggs. 

LURAV  ORCHARD  COMPANY  -  Luray,  Virginia 


Nothing  but 
Good  Chicks 

You  could  not  produce  these 
chicks  yourself  at  twice  the 
cost,  and  we  take  all  the 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  de¬ 
liver  every  chick  you  buy 
alive  and  healthy.  We  will 
replace  it  or  refund  your 
money  in  case  of  loss. 

Every  hen  in  the  Hocks  that 
lay  Kerr  Chickery  eggs  is 
a  pure  bred,  heavy  laying, 
utility  type,  vigorous  bird. 
They  have  the  run  of  open 
farms,  which  .keeps  them  in 
good  condition.  Many  of 
our  customers  have  won 
prizes  with  chickens  raised 
from  the  chicks  of  these 
good  breeders. 

The  eggs  are  incubated  by  ex¬ 
perts  who  do  nothing  else. 
One  reason  why  Kerr  Chicks 
are  sold  so  cheap  is,  the  skill 
of  these  men  keeps  produc¬ 
tion  cost  low  by  hatching  a 
very  high  percentage  of 
sturdy  little  chicks  out  of 
each  setting.  Our  selling 
expense  is  low  because  we 
sell  direct  to  you. 

Order  the  breed  you  like  best. 
We  have  all  the  favorites. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICES 

We  will  also  send  you  a 
catalog  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen. 
It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Bex  0,  Frenclitewn,  N.  J. 

Bex  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Grow  into  big  income — quickly 

The  time  between  your  outgo  for 
chickB  and  your  income  from  the 
mature  birds  is  materially  shortened 
when  you  select  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks. 

Their  snappy,  alert  vitality  brings 
them  to  market  size  sooner,  and  their 
breeding— from  Hillpot  Record  Lay¬ 
ers— assures  egg  production  weeks 
earlier. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS 
REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Catalog  and  Price  List  fra*  upon 
request.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles,  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chirks,  SIS  per  100.  Hutching  eggs,  $8  per  100. 
dir,  friic.  Mountain  View  PuultryFarni,  Hupeweli  Jet.,  N.Y. 


D  A  R  V  Rosolawn  chicks  are  full  of  pop  and  vigor.  10 
DH  D  I  varieties.  Order -your*  today  and  bn  convinced, 
rjlirrc  Price*  anil  leaflet  on  request.  R08ELAWN 
LIULIY5  POULTRY  FARM  *  HATCHERY,  Ott»vill«,  P», 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year,  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  tu  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  April  17,  1922; 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  lnd . 

W  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  HI.,., . 

Jules  F,  Franeals,  L.  I...., . 

Harry  G.  Culver,  LI . 

G.  B.  Traadwell,  Mass.  . 

Seven  Hills  Farm,  N,  V . 

Edgar  Stourhton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn.. . 

Michigan  Ponltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Karin.  Couu . 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 

Dundas  Ponltry  Plant,  N.  J . 

li.  E,  Dennison  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

1’.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

.Tsmes  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Busxett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  11 . 

F.  R.  Pember.  II,  1 . 

Albert  T.  Hanzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  llarotr.  Mass..  . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England . 

O  are  nee  It.  Hanes,  Mb  h . 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.l  . 

BeDjamla  F.  Decker,  N.  J . . 

Clemens  J.  iMemand,  Conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn . 

Harry  1>.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn . 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor,  M  Y . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn,,... . 

H.  P.  Demine.  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

L>.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I.... . 

Wm,  M.  Balt,  Mass . . .  . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Torupklns,  Ainas . 

Glsti  Wright.  Conn . . . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn..... . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Com . 

K.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass.- . 

Airs.  C.  O.  Polhemtis,  N.  V . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  1 . . 

The  Otchaids,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Alass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecreat  Farm,  N.  li . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Ponltry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Fanu.Vt . . . 

Henry  P  Walker.  Mass . 

Churies  If.  Lane.  Alass.,, . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

.Suiall’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Otouteit,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott. Conn  . . . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Aliiine . 

Holly  woodJFavm,  Wash . 

A,  B.  Hail,  Conn . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . . 

James O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

I  taper  hil  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack Trevetlian.  N.  J-.- . 

E.  A.  Bullard,  Pa . . . 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J.... . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

.T.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass.,. . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr.Oonn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn.  . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm,  Pa . 

Kirkiip  Bros.,  N.Y’ .  . 

Airs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Couu. . 

Tanglewolil  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  i. . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Alass . 

Eigen  ranch  &  Dewintev,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Lnghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Atony  thought  Farm,  Conn . 


A'A.  V  1  WllUt  "  'DIV  ttvV  I  t  '  . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y'.... . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y-, . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . . 

Willannn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Week 

Total 
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58 
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57 

731 

44 

609 

56 

744 

53 

915 

50 

679 

41 

891 

41 

749 

57 

759 

51 

761 

6U 

659 

52 

700 

60 

531 

44 

482 

53 

836 

52 

500 

42 

609 

45 

548 

33 

262 

38 

870 

46 

542 

45 

298 

54 

696 

56 

542 

56 

516 

41 

917 

19 

6*4 

53 

513 

53 

1032 

50 

826 

49 

932 

63 

1027 

37 

640 

33 

617 

34 

440 

50 

724 

47 

424 

49 

371 

50 

654 

46 

620 

47 

610 
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532 

51 

498 

51 

846 

47 

731 

42 

871 

6t 

872 

56 

607 

57 

734 

46 

915 

24 

640 

42 

821 

45 

736 

47 

912 

55 

724 

48 

669 

44 

638 

51 

667 

63 

844 

39 

443 

45 

805 

52 

564 

62 

901 

49 

65 1 

49 

736 

51 

76« 

52 

817 

48 

632 

52 

6>i  I 

50 

673 

51 

634 

43 

729 

41 

525 

46 

529 

44 

6111 

26 

t>67 

41 

409 

39 

355 

55 

705 

51 

857, 

48 

754 

37 

601 

32 

027 

36 

588 

44 

616 

47 

652 

48 

040 

48 

749 

45 

391 

52 

871 

55 

680 

52 

720 

4  (  f  .r‘r  1  • 

49 

6(5 

49 

812 

54 

733 

48 

513 

46 

441 

42 

615 
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Hatching  T roubles 

What  is  the  cause  of  roy  hatchiug 
troubles?  My  eggs  tested  very  well,  in¬ 
cubator  ran  well,  after  second  week 
usually  a  little  above  103,  but  I  have  very 
few  chicks,  aud  they  seetn  to  have  a 
gummy  liquid  that  is  like  paste.  I 
opened  some  of  the  eggs,  aud  nearly  all 
had  a  fully  developed  chick,  but  dead. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  f.  h. 

The  failure  of  fully  developed  chicks  to 
emerge  from  ‘the  shell  at  hatching  time, 
if  incubator  has  been  run  properly,  is 
probably  due  to  lack  of  vigor  in  the  hatch¬ 
iug  stock,  and  this,  of  course,  may  have 
many  causes.  Improper  care  of  hatching 
pggs  before  they  are  incubated  may.  of 
course,  be  responsible  also.  There  are  so 
many  conditions  affecting  hatches,  from 
start  to  finish,  that  only  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  of  them  will  suffice  in  find¬ 
ing  the  source  of  many  troubles. 


T«  O  tl  1  lO  t  1 


I _ 1.1  1  v  l _ 


WX  4  J\\T  ✓'If  Il/lf^ri  -All  our  baby  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  of  our 
K  A  Y  S  I— I  If  1C  W  own  best  selected  prize-winning  and  carefully 
1 1  ft  111  raised  stock.  Our  prices  are  higher  t  han  hateher- 

ios  selling  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  from  random 
Q  C  WHITF  I  FUHORN^l  flocks,  but  the  difference' is  made  up  many  times 
wnilL  over  in  the  amount  of  eggs  produced. 

Our  March-April  pullets  averaged  65 %  laying  during  themonthsof  November-Deeember. 
From  our  former  customers,  we  have  booked  a  large  ninru  till  1  rinu  v  L  M  V 
number  of  repeat  orders.  If  you  want  quality,  write  us.  Dmbn  IllLL  rAKIYl,  hatonan,  n.  I. 


least  once  daily.  Turning  them  twice 
has  slightly  improved  hatching  percent¬ 
ages.  Cording  is  not  practiced  as  much 
as  formerly,  experiments  apparently  show¬ 
ing  that  tile  only  effect  of  this  is  to  slow 
down  the  hatch.  Eggs  will  be  sufficiently 
cooled  in  the  process  of  turning,  unless 
the  temperature  of  the  machine  has  been 
running  too  high,  and  it  is  desired  to  re¬ 
duce  that  of  the  eggs  rather  quickly. 

Af.  B.  D. 


CHEAP  STOCK  is  dear  at  any  price. 
Good  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them  is  the  bind  with 
which  you  can  make  the  #  #  next  Fall 
aud  Winter. 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

have  been  bred  for  years  as  a  money-mnking 
strain.  All  our  breeders  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  means 
real  Chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famous 

GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 

will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
yon  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  be  sure  of 
delivery. 


PRICES  TO  MAY 

15  til 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

loo  or  more . 

.  28c 

1UU0  or  more . 

.  27c 

The  same  strain,  Grads  B: 

100  or  more . 

.  25c 

1000  or  more . 

.  24c 

PRICES  AFTER  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more .  20c 

1000  or  more .  IBe 

The  same  strain,  Grade  B: 

100  or  more . 

1000  or  more .  17  c 


80. Pag*  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  For*st  Strsef,  Methusn,  Mata, 


Baby 

Chicks 


S.  C.  W,  Leghorns 

pUR  EBBED, 

-*■  strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival  , 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

Breeder  of  Strictly  American  8-  C.  W. 
Leghorne  for  the  past  15  years.  Made  n 
greater  win  on  faria  flocks  at  the  great 
New  York  State  Fair,  than  nny  other  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  They  were 
judged  by  Professor  Ivnini  of  the  Cornell 
University.  Day  old  chicks  Biter  May  17tb, 
#17.00  per  C.  Five  hundred  or  more, 
#15.30  a  hundred.  Eight  to  ten  weeks  old 
Pullets.  #1,25  each,  lu  lots  of  one  hun¬ 
dred,  #110.  Circular  gives  terms. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  IJallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
**  With  the  Lay  Bred  in  Them  ”  A 

S — Send  for  free  catalog  Jr ji 

iSPRECHERBRp&M 

Dog  40  RoHreratown,  Fa.A,  / 


25,000 CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hfitche*  due  June  0,  13,  20  and  27.  Order  early.  $1 
wilt  book  yoov  order.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
liorns,  11c  each:  $100  per  ] ,000.  B.  P.  Rocks, 
1 3c  each:  6120  per  1,000.  Vigorous  mixed  chicks, 
9c  each:  #80  per  1,000.  Also  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Miniums,  otc.  100  per  cant  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  to  your  door.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  II  1C  Hr!  ELO,  PA. 

The  Old  FlclUbU  Plant 


DARY  P  II  I  P  VC  you  should  have  bred 
DUD  I  WlllHJ  from  high  record  layers. 
Write  for  prices.  CEDAR  CREST  FARMS,  Easei.  Caon.  R.F.  0.  Ha.  I 


Utility  White  WyandoHes  Money  makers,  Not 
•how  Btook.  Circular.  A.  F.  FEIRCE,  Wmctmtar,  Saw  Mtnttkirs 


Silver  Campines 

Eggs  from  lion -hatched  free  range,  heavy  laying  beauties. 
•3  tor  IS;  $14  per  100.  MaerHERSON  FARM.  MIIUnKt«u,  N.  t. 


WANTED— Blank  Uinarna  aud  Pljiuouih  Itoek — Chicks  and 
Pullets.  Young  Goose  and  young  Ducks.  State  price. 

STUAHT  -  Granite  Sprint*,  N.  T. 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WRITE  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandottos.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVCriDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Bo*  IBS  Ri«snlalf.  N  J. 

Light  Brnhniii  Eggs.  Setting.  42  ;  50— 48  :  100 — $10. 
HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM  -  Notifoi.K,  COHN. 


For  Sale-Partridge  Cochin,  Dark  Brahms  and  Buff 
Orpington  Cockerels  u*mmnwM' “&&•.  m... 
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Market  News 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Northern  farmers  planting  larger  acre¬ 
age  of  truck  crops.  Prices  tend  slightly 
downward.  Early  signs  suggest  that 
Northern  farmers  are  showin  t  the  same 
tendency  as  those  of  the  South  in  plant¬ 
ing  more  land  to  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 
and  other  market,  vegetables.  It  may 
prove  to  be  a  heavy  year  for  such  crops, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  high 
prices  if  the  season  favors  a  large  yield. 

price  and  yield 

Experience  the  past  season  that  much 
depends  on  where  the  crop  is  located,  as 
well  as  up  n  the  total  quantity.  If  the 
yield  is  good  in  the  sections  that  ship  most 
of  their  crops  to  market,  the  effect  will 
be  much  greater  than  if  the  heaviest 
yields  are  in  the  thickly  populated  con¬ 
suming  regions.  The  stock  that  is  shipped 
to  market  baa  much  to  do  in  deciding  the 
price  level  of  the  market.  The  quantity 
kept  at.  home  is  valued  according  to  the 
price  quoted  in  the  ln'g  markets,  which  arc 
supplied  from  the  principal  shipping  sec¬ 
tions.  The  past  season  it  was  the  great 
commercial  potato  crop  of  aine.  Minne¬ 
sota.  Colorado,  Idaho  and  North  Dakota 
that  set  the  market  pace,  rather  than  the 
short  crops  of  the  manufacturing  regions. 
When  the  market  surplus  is  in  distant 
producing  sections,  it  is  handicapped  by 
the  freight,  e  urge,  and  shipments  will 
stop  coming  when  the  market  price  gets 
too  low.  On  the  other  hand  as  long  as 
the  price  is  fairly  good  as  it  has  been  the 
past  season,  the  distant  sections  will  send 
along  unexpectedly  large  supplies,  and 
thus  keep  prices  from  going  very  high. 

PLENTY  OF  WESTERN  APPLES 

The  situation  with  apples  was  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  potatoes.  The  main 
apple  supply  was  in  the  far  Northwest, 
and  was  handiea  ped  by  heavy  freight 
charge.  The  Eastern  crop  was  light  and 
a  different  type  of  fruit.  The  price  seema 
to  be  regulated  chiefly  by  that  of  the 
boxed  apple  crop,  and  the  two  classes  of 
apples  sold  quite  close  together  in  price. 

The  apple  s  ason  scents  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  oi.  a  steady  basis.  There  are  only 
about  half  a  million  barrels  cf  apples  in 
eold  storage.  Besides  these,  there  are 
four  million  boxes  of  Western  apples  and 
the  boxed  apple  market  may  have  to  p-o 
a  little  lower  to  close  them  all  nut.  What 
would  have  happened  if  the  East  had  a 
big  crop  also  in  *torage? 

Texas  onion  growers  are  doing  well 
with  the  new  crop,  which,  at  $2  per  crate 
and  a  fair  yield,  must  be  returning  about 
$500  per  acre,  while  last  season  much  of 
the  crop  was  hardly  worth  shipping  at 
the  prevailing  prices.  Onions  ought  to 
sell  fairly  well  through  the  Summer,  or 
until  the  Maine  Northern  crop  moves,  for 
there  is  no  great  supply  in  sight  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  • 

The  strawberry  movement  is  about  done 
in  Florida,  and  dwindling  iu  Louisville, 
hut  becoming  active  in  the  Carolina*.  The 
prices  have  ranged  n  little  lower  this  sea¬ 
son.  although  receipts  thus  far  have  been 
no  larger.  The  increased  acreage  through¬ 
out  the  country  nml  absence  of  killing 
frosts  in  most  sections  indicates  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  heavy  shipments  to  come. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  15c:  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
2()e ;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb..  22c;  round  steak,  lb.,  is 
to  20c;  lamb  chops.  lh..  MO  to  M5c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb..  10  to  25c;  salt  pork,  lb,  20c; 
sausage,  lb..  20c;  Holds  bacon,  lb.  20c; 
sliced  ham.  lb..  MO  to  M5c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
24c;  pork  loin.  lb..  22c;  veal  cutlets, 
lh..  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  MOo ;  rabbits,  live. 
25c;  dressed.  30c. 

Live  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb..  MMc; 
fowls,  lb.,  MMc;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  M2e. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  40c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  Mfic. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  29c:  brown,  29c; 
duck  eggs,  MSe;  milk.  qt..  8c;  buttermilk 
and  skimmilk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  70c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb..  30c ;  skim,  17c :  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.. 
15c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb  . 
44c;  best  dairy,  lb..  -11c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb..  4c:  bread.  17-ox.  loaf.  5c*;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal..  82;  new  maple  sugar, 
lb..  20  to  25c;  clover  honey,  card,  23c; 
apples,  hit.,  $2.40. 

Asparagus,  18c;  beans,  qt..  10c;  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lh..  4c;  carrots,  bit..  $150; 
horseradish,  10c;  celery.  iOe;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  10c:  onions,  lb.,  15c:  green, 
bunch.  5c;  potatoes,  bu„  $1 ,20 ;  parsnips, 
hu.,  $1.25;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  spinach. 
15c;  squash.  TIubbard.  5<  :  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs.— -Gluten.  .82;  bran. 
$1.85;  wheal  feed.  $1.90:  middlings.  $1.90; 
eornimeal,  $1.50;  whole  corn,  $1.50 ; 
cracked  corn,  $1.55;  hominy,  $1.00;  mo¬ 
lasses  feed.  $1.75;  cottonseed  meal.  $2.50: 
oilmenl.  $2.90;  oats,  bn.,  50c:  ground 
oats,  $1.75. 

SYRACVSK  PtTRI-IC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb.,  14c;  heavy.  11  to  IMc;  lamb, 
Spring,  lb.,  MO  to  50c;  beef.  lb..  7e;  veal, 
lb  •  12  to  14c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spriug.  30  to 


M5c;  chickens,  lb.,  M2  to  38c;  fowls,  lb., 
M2  to  38c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea  bens, 
each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb..  40c; 
chickens,  lb.,  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c:  eggs,  27  to  30c; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40e;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $M ;  beans,  bu., 
$M  to  $3.75 ;  beets,  bu..  90c  to  $1.10: 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1,20  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots.  hu..  80c  to  $125 ;  cabbage,  lb..  1  to 
lljjC;  cowslips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  endive, 
doz.  heads,  75c;  garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c: 
honey,  pt..  M0  to  35c;  Kohl-Babi.  doz.. 
00c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $2.40:  maple 
syrup,  gal.,_$1.50  to  $1.90;  onions,  bu.. 
82.50  to  $4.75;  green,  doz.  bunches.  M0  to 
40c;  parsnips,  bn.,  $1.75  to  81.50:  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  35c  to  $1,10;  per  peck.  40c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  $1  ;  rutabagas,  bu., 
70  to  75c;  turnips,  bu,.  30  to  40c. 

Hay — No.  1.  ton.  $22:  No.  2.  $18  to 
821  ;  No.  3,  $10  to  $17 :  Timothy,  ton. 
$20  to  $22 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $11  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  s  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  l(!c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
12  to  15c;  heavy,  lh..  10  to  12c:  Spring 
lamb,  lb..  28  to  MOo ;  yearling  lamb.  lh.. 
14  to  15c:  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c:  veal, 
lb..  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  20  to  28c; 
Springers,  lb..  20  to  28c;  fowls,  lb-  28 
to  MOc;  old  roosters,  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  guinea 
fowls,  each.  50  to  00e;  ducks,  lb  .  25  to 
28c;  geese,  lb..  IS  to  20c;  turkeys,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Eggs.  27  to  2Se ;  butter,  eountrv,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  per  bbl„  Spys,  Kings,  Green- 
ings,  $s  to  $10:  Baldwins,  $0  to  $S; 
apples,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Beets,  new,  doz.  bunches,  $1.75;  as¬ 
paragus.  doz.  bunches.  $0  to  $8;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  81  ;  carrots,  hu.. 
•8L50  to  $2  :  celery,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to 
$1.10;  lettuce,  common,  doz.  heads.  00 
to  75c;  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  $1.50  to  81.75; 
mini,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to 
81.05;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.50:  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c:  turnips,  bu..  40 
to  55c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  50c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40 
to  50c. 

Beaus,  per_  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7.5<H  white  marrow,  $5.50; 
ied_ kidney.  $7.50;  white  kidney,  $S;  pea, 
$.>..»0;  yellow  eye.  $0  :  Imperials,  $6. 

Hides— Steers.  No.  1.  lb..  0c;  No.  2. 
•>e;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2. 
4'-;  bulls  and  stags.  4c;  horse  hides,  each, 
82  to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  to  81.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  lie;  No.  2.  9c;  wool,  fleece,  ]b„  22 
to  25c;  unwashed,  medium*  22  to  25c. 

heat.  bm._  $1.23  to  81.25 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c;  oats.  49c;  rye, 
loi..  $1.05  to  $1.10.  Hay.  Timothv.  ton, 
$25  to  $27.  Straw,  ton.  $14  to  $18. 

Seeds — Clover,  large,  bu..  $10.50  to 
$17  50;  medium.  $10  to  $17:  Timothy. 
$4.75  to  $5;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14;  Alfalfa, 
$13.50  to  $14.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  88  ;  Spy.  $4  to  $7 ; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $5.50;  bu.  box.  81.50 
to  83.50. 

BEANS 

Pea._100  lbs..  80.75  to  $7.35;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $7.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eve,  $S  to 
$8.25. 

Butter 

Creamery,  best.  39  to  39%c :  good  to 
choice,  33  to  37c;  dairy,  25  to  35c. 

BOGS 

Nearby  hennery,  32  to  33c;  gathered, 
choice.  29  to  31c ;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

M ILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $32  to  832  50:  middlings, 
8M2  to  $37:  red  dog.  $3$  50:  mixed  feed. 
83 1  to  $37:  gluten  feed.  $39,80:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  850  to  $00:  linseed  meal.  $58. 

HAY  ANO  STRAW 

liny — No.  1  Timothy.  $32  to  $33;  No. 
2.  820  to  $30;  No.  M.  $2  I  to  $20;  clover. 
$20  to  $30.  Straw — Eye.  $30  to  $37: 
oat.  819  to  $20. 

Potatoes 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.15: 
Green  Mountain.  81.25  to  $1.40.  Sweet 
potatoes,  hu.,  $2.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c;  fowls.  30 
to  MMc :  roosters.  23  to  24o ;  squabs,  doz.. 
$7  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  83;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  io  $3.25;  parsnips,  bu..  81.50  to 
$2.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  rad¬ 
ishes,  $2  to  $3;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to 
50c;  rutabagas.  110  lbs..  $2  to  $2.90. 

Fresh  fish 

Price  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  4  to 
5c;  cod.  3  to  5!4e;  pollock.  6  to  (H'>e; 
hake.  3  to  3^c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  advances  slowly.  Some 
heavy  frosts  lately  have  held  vegetation 
back,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  too 
early  to  injure  fruit  nitteh.  Apples  are 
going  out  and  potatoes  are  plenty,  but 
butter  is  strong. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  35  to  43e ; 
dairy,  32  to  38c;  crocks.  30  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  20e.  Cheese,  unsettled ; 
daisies,  20  to  28c  ;  longhorns,  20  to  20c ; 
flats,  19  to  20e  fold  and  new)  ;  lint  bur¬ 
ger,  29  to  30c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery, 
27  to  30c ;  .State  and  Western  candled, 
26  to  27c. 

POULTRY 

_  Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkey,  45  to 
53e ;  fowl.  22  to  34c;  capons  and  broilers. 
38  to  44c;  chickens,  20  to  34c;  old 
roosters,  24  to  25c:  ducks,  32  to  33c; 
geese,  23  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  lower; 
fowl,  28  to  30c:  chickens.  27  to  33c;  obi 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks.  30  to  34c; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  sorts,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  seconds.  $2  to  $2.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  easy; 
homegrown,  bu.,  s0c  to  $1.10 :  seconds, 
50  to  60c;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $11  to  $13; 
Florida*.  $0.50  to  $8;  sweets,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 

Berries 

Strawberries,  firmer,  better  quality ; 
Louisiana.  24-qt.  case.  $0  to  $7 :  pints, 
do.,  $2  to  $3.25  ;  retail,  qt.,  20  to  35c. 

Bea  X  s  — o  xioxs 

Beans,  steady  ;  kidney,  cwt..  $8  to  $10; 
marrow,  $5.25  to  $7.75  ;  pea  and  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.  <  Inions,  weak:  homegrown, 

yellow,  bu..  $0.50  to  $7 ;  California,  cwt.. 
$8  to  $9;  Texas,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
sets,  bu.,  $3  up. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Asparagus,  crate, 
$3,50  to  $0;  string  beaus,  hamper.  $2  to 
$3.50 ;  beets,  hamper.  $1.35  to  $1.75  :  doz. 
bunches,  75  to  90c;  carrots,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.75:  doz.  bunches.  40  to  75c;  cabbage. 
10O-lb.  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  cauliflower, 
California,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2;  celery. 
Florida,  crate,  $3.75  to  85 ;  cucumbers, 
hamper,  $2  to  $3;  retail.  5  to  10c  each  : 
lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate.  81.75  to  $3;  onion 
sprouts,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c:  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  60  to  70e :  pieplant,  doz. 
hunches.  25  to  40c;  parsnips,  hu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  peppers,  box,  $3.50  to  $5:  peas,  ham¬ 
per,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  spinach,  bn..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to 
$4.50;  turnips,  bu..  40  to  05c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak;  white  comb,  lb.,  16  to 
24c;  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
dull;  sugar,  lb..  12  to  20c;  srrup.  gal., 
$1.25  to  81.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton,  $17  to  $21;  clover 
mixed.  $10  to  $20;  oar  and  wheat  straw, 
$17  to  $18 :  rye  straw.  818  to  $19; 
wheat  bran.  ton.  enrlot.  829:  middlings. 
$29;  red  dog.  $34.50;  cottonseed  meal. 
$52:  oilmen!.  $53;  hominy.  $20.25;  glu¬ 
ten.  $35.15:  oat  fped.  $12.75:  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  $30.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  27:  1922 
Milk 


Common  to  good. 

.42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb 

.40 

@ 

.43 

F air  to  good .... 

.30 

(ft 

.39 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.20 

(<i> 

.25 

Ducks  . 

.25 

@ 

.32 

<  4eese  . 

.15 

@ 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  4.00 

(ft) 

10.00 

( 'apons.  best  . 

.47 

m 

.48 

Medium  to  good . 

.32 

(ft 

.45 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers  . 

.  0.75 

(a) 

8  65 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00 

fa} 

6.00 

<  'ows  . 

.  1.50 

m 

5.70 

Calves,  pr'e  v'l.  cwt 

.  8.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Culls  . 

.  4.00 

fit} 

0.00 

Hogs  . 

.  10,00 

(ft 

1 1  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  5.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

.  10.00 

( a > 

12.00 

COUNTRY-PRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  best  . 

.15 

.16 

Common  to  good .  . 

.09 

@ 

.13 

Hothouse  lambs,  each 

0.00 

ft 

10.00 

Beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

0.75 

fa ) 

7.00 

Medium  . 

7.00 

fa) 

7  25 

Pea  . 

0.75 

t a } 

7.35 

Red  kidney . 

7.75 

ft 

8.25 

M  hite  kidnev . 

9.25 

(a ) 

10.00 

Yellow  eve  . 

6.50 

fii' 

7.25 

Fruits 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

450 

fii 

8.25 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.50 

fii 

5.50 

Spy  . 

5.00 

fii 

11.00 

Hiibbardston  .... 

4.00 

fii 

7.00 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

fa 1 

4.00 

<  t ranges,  box  . 

4.00 

fii 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.  . . . 

.20 

ft 

.35 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s. 

3.00 

fii 

0.00 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

fa \ 

2.75 

Carrots,  100  lbs _ 

2.00 

ft 

3.00 

Chicorv,  bbl . 

3.00 

fa 

4.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1.25 

fa ' 

2.00 

Cauliflower,  crate... 

2.25 

fii' 

2.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.25 

fii 

2  25 

Kale,  bbl . 

.50 

ft 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

fii. 

2  50 

( Inions,  by . 

1.5ft 

fti 

2.50 

Peppers,  bn . 

1.50 

fii 

4.50 

Radishes.  Li -bbl.  bkt. 

1.00 

fti 

1.75 

Spinach,  bh! . 

1.50 

fii 

3.00 

Squash,  bu . 

1.50 

fti< 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  .  . . 

.75 

Hi 

2.25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  e'te 

2.00 

fti 

4.50 

Watercress.  100  b's. 

2.00 

Potatoes 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs. 

3  75 

fti 

4.00 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

2.75 

fii 

3.00 

State,  180  lbs . 

2.75 

fii. 

3.00 

Florida,  bbl . 

2  25 

fti 

5.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

5  00 

fti 

7.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 

2.75 

ft 

3.00 

IIAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hav,  Timothy.  No.  1 

30.00 

ft 

31.00 

No.  2  . 

28.00 

fti 

29.00 

No.  3  . 

23.00 

(ft 

25.00 

Shipping  . 

21.00 

<ft 

22.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

fii 

2s. 00 

Straw,  rve  . 

3 1  00 

fti 

30  00 

Oat  and  wheat... 

10.00 

(ft 

18.00 

BRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

No.  1.  Northern . 

No.  2,  Durum . 

. $1.52 

.  1.57 

.  1  43 

Corn.  No.  2,  vellow . 

.  Y9 

<>ats.  No.  2,  white . 

. 40 

Rve  . 

1  in 

Bariev  .  7<? 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  May  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1  fin 
bulk  and  in  bottles  > .  The  price  for  Class 
2  (milk  for  soft,  fancy  cheeses,  cream, 
ice  cream  and  plain  condensed).  81.50. 
The  pool  price  for  March  was  $1.05: 
deductions  5c  for  expenses  and  20c  cer¬ 
tificate  of  indebtedness;  check  to  pro¬ 
ducers  81.40. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.40 

fii 

.40M, 

Good  to  choice... 

o  — 

.•>  4 

f<i 

.39 

Lower  grades  .... 

QO 

.i  >_ 

fti 

.34 

City  made  . . . 

oO 

fti 

28 

Dairv,  best . 

.38 

(ft 

.39 

Common  to  good. 

.30 

fii 

•AO 

.•bl 

Packing  stock  . 

.18 

(q ) 

.23 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk.  held,  fey 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.22 1 4 

(ft 

.23  to 

New,  fanev  ........ 

.llie 

(ft 

.18 

New,  average  run  .  . 

.17 

Eggs 

Receipts  are  verv  large,  in 

three  recent 

days  5.375.970  dozen. 

one  day’s 

arrivals 

being  73.825  cases  of 

30  dozen. 

Large 

quantities  are  going  in 

storage. 

White,  choice  to  fey 

O  — 

(ft. 

.38 

Medium  to  good,. 

oo 

(ft 

o  -» 

,•1  4 

Mix'd  col's,  n'by.  b'st 

.30 

m 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

(ft 

.29 

Gathered,  best  . 

.29 

ft 

.30 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

(ft 

.28 

Duck  eggs  . 

.30 

(ft 

.35 

LIVE  poultry 

Fowls  . 

.27 

(ft 

.28 

Broilers  . 

.40 

rft 

.70 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(ft. 

.10 

Ducks  . 

.18 

(ft. 

22 

Geese  . 

.10 

(ft 

.is 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.49 

.51 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . . 

.  $  48 

to 

8.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .40 

to 

.45 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores.  .  .  . 

.08 

Bottled.  Grade  A... 

17 

Bottled,  f  irade  B . 

44 

Certified  . . . 

.28 

Heavy  cream.  14  pint.. 
Cheese,  lb . ~ . 

.’  .30 

to 

.28 

..‘15 

Eggs — Best  . 

.  .47 

to 

.."0 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .39 

to 

.45 

Fowls  . 

.  .45 

to 

.50 

.  .45 

to 

Lamb  c-hops  . 

.  .50 

to 

to 

.00 

.04 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .*13 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .50 

to 

.75 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .1-5 

to 

.18 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .10 

to 

.15 

Law  Regarding  incorporated  Village 

The  village  where  1  live  is  incorporat¬ 
ed  :  I  am  a  trustee.  Our  streets  are  near¬ 
ly  impassable.  T  think  we  could  carry  a 
proposition  to  dissolve  the  corporation, 
provided  there  was  some  method  1  y  which 
we  could  maintain  the  sidewalks.  This 
town  is  anxious  to  lay  don  n  some  mac¬ 
adam  roads,  through  the  above  village, 
but  is  prevented  by  law,  as  the  village  is 
incorporated.  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  county  engineer  that  we  could  sur¬ 
render  the  charter  of  incorporation  and 
still  maintain  the  sidewalks,  throughout 
a  designated  district  similar  to  a  “fire 
zone”  nr  a  “light  zone  ”  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  law  is  on  this  subject, 
relative  to  administration  powers  and 
liability,  if  there  is  so.  *.  a  thing  possible. 
Is  there  a  law  regulating  an  unincorpo¬ 
rated  village?  D.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

A  perusal  of  the  town  law  will  give 
you  all  the  information  you  need  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  incorporated  village.  N.  T. 


PRICES  ON 

m  ROOFING 

Ml  fencing 

lilillkPAINT  A 


(yclone  Is*"  Fence 


proportions,  because  farmers  will  do  it 
themselves. 

I  think  I  need  your  paper.  You  have 
saved  me  from  a  bad  investment  in  an 
8  per  cent  publishing  company  stock, 
which  looked  so  good  on  paper.  Inclosed 
find  .$1  for  a  year.  w,  c.  w. 

No  farmer  will  ever  invest,  a  dollar  in 
publishing  company  stocks  or  other  cer¬ 
tificates  on  our  advice.  If  you  want  to 
go  into  the  publishing  business  and  take 
your  own  chances  on  your  own  confidence 
in  yourself  for  that  kind  of  enterprise, 
well  and  good,  ”ome  to  us  and  we  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  long  experience, 
but  do  not  stay  on  the  farm  and  furnish 
the  money  with  which  others  are  to  specu¬ 
late  at  your  expense. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


for 

HOME  CAMP 

WORKSHOP  CHURCH 
BOAT  HEN  HOUSE 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  bo  signed  with  writer's  lull 
name  and  address  giveu.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  uo  consideration. 


anytci 


In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  regarding  investment  in  the  Pa¬ 
rent!  Motors  Corporation,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
we  published  on  November  6.  1920,  the 
following  advice: 

“The  conditions  in  the  trade  at  the 
present  time  are  not  favorable  to  any 
new  concern  bidding  for  public  favor. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  stock  of  well-established  div- 
idend-paying  automobile  stocks  which  can 
be  bought  at  bargain  prices  as  compared 
with  six  months  ago.  Investments  in  any 
new  company  at  this  time  would  be  an 
unusual  hazard.” 

The  failure  of  the  company  has  now 
been  announced,  and  the  fact  is  revealed 
that  the  only  cars  built  were  those  used 
for  stock-selling  purposes.  There  is  little 
prospect  for  the  shareholders  recovering 
anything.  There  are  dozens  of  such  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  automobile  and  auto  tire 
field,  selling  stock  through  canvassing 
salesmen,  that  have  little  better  pros¬ 
pects  than  had  Parent!.  Those  who 
boueht  Parenti  stock  are  beyond  help, 


LIGHTING  COOKING 
IRONING  PLUMBING 
MILKING  CHURNING 
H-Horse  Power 


Wilson  &  Co.,  29(1  Broadway,  New 
York,  wrote  me  that  they  could  make  a 
deal  with  100  shares  of  Dayton  Goal. 
Iron  &  Railway  stock,  which  I  had  and 
which  was  not  listed  at  all,  and  trade  it 
in  for  Empire  Kood  Products  stock,  I 
was  to  send  them  $330;  they  would  buy 
for  me  23  shares  of  Empire  Food,  listed 
then  at-  §28.  allowing  $330  for  the  Dayton 
Goal  &  Iron.  I  foolishly  enough  sent 
them  the  $330  and  the  Dayton  stock  cer¬ 
tificate  and  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  connection  with  them  siuce.  I  have 
tried  to  get  them  on  the  ’phone  today, 
but  could  get  no  reply.  1  did  get  their 
office  once  before,  and  the  girl  in  the  office 
told  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  very  sick. 
Any  information  you  will  furnish  me  and 
any  advice  as  to  what  action  I  might  take 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  paid  them 
the  money  by  check  and  have  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  from  them  for  the  Dayton  stock 
certificate  and  check.  G.  S.  B. 

Connecticut. 

We  give  this  well-expressed  letter  to 
indicate  how  easy  it  is  for  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  person  to  fall  victim  to  irresponsible 
swindlers.  Wilson  &  Co.  have  disappeared, 
and  we  are  unable  to  locate  them.  We 
find  uo  trace  of  them  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict.  This  was  probably  a  trade  name, 
and  the  individuals  may,  for  all  we  know, 
be  now  working  a  similar  scheme  in  a 
nearby  office  under  another  name.  We 


HOMELITE 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 

makes  W ash.  Day  Easier 


WHEN  Homelite  runs  the  washing  machine,  mother’s 
strength  is  saved — her  clothes  are  on  the  line  hours 
earlier.  When  evening  comes,  she’s  fresh  and  cheery 
— a  good  dinner  is  ready  instead  of  a  pick-up  supper. 

Homelite,  the  portable  electric  light  and  power 
plant, is  the  sturdy  servant  to  do  your  work.  It 
saves  your  time  and  energy  in  many  ways — 
lights  house  and  barn  —  operates  all  light  ma¬ 
chinery  up  to  >2  horse  power. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


Weight  100  lbs. Nofounda¬ 
tion  needed.  Compact — 1 1  ■> 
cubic  feet  of  space  enough. 
Economical.  1  gallon  of  fuel 
enough  for  2,000  watt 
hours. 

Made  1 2  and  32  Volts. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  far  Fosiern  Nett1  York,  blew  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADE  BY 

We  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


TTlore 


for  less  money 


DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  com  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  fitters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  thi 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein, 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 

Dept.  RN  BUFFALO  N.Y, 


gram,  or 


paint  and  new  fencing  on  your  farm  right  away.  I’  veamash- 
ed  profiteers.  I’ve  slafihcd  price*  down  to  where  they  belong. 

Brown’s  Factory  Price  Book— FREE 
Mv  paint  haa  more  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  in  it  than  anj 
other  at  the  prico.  My  roofing  i*  made  of  asphalt,  not  tar. 
Ami  thereare  nearly  yOetvIeMtoselect  from.  More  than  160 
styles  of  fencing,  all  double  galvanized.  600.000  customer? 
have  proved  my  prices  mu!  uunlity  right.  I  pay  freight  and 
selldlreettoyoufromfactory,  tier  my  book  right  away. 
Wfitopodul  now  to  Jim  Brown.  President,  The  Brown 
Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


meat  may  be  unintentional,  but  it  seems 
to  be  none  the  less  real.  Iu  other  words, 
it  has.  after  years  of  effort  on  your  part, 
cotne  to  the  "point  where  a  great  conven¬ 
tion  agrees  with  you  and  adopts  resolu¬ 
tions  virtually  putting  the  official  stamp 
upon  the  theory  and  the  fact  of  the  35- 
cent  dollar  which  you  have  so  effectively, 
consistently  and  persistently  used  as  ex¬ 
pressing  a  great  economic  truth  and  con¬ 
dition  It  must  be  gratifying  to  you, 
even  though  the  credit  be  lacking,  to  have 
jour  sound  position  acknowledged  at  last. 

Connecticut.  vv.  ir.  m. 

IVe  would  not  be  human  without  some 
little  measure  of  vanity  ;  we  could  not  sit 
through  the  Washington  conference  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  triumph  of  publicity  and 
a  righteous  cause  over  temporary  popular 
but  false  idols.  Our  35-cent  dollar  argu¬ 
ment  was  first  ridiculed,  then  disputed, 
and  finally  generally  adopted  as  a  new 
discovery.  What  we  are  most  concerned 
about,  however,  is  to  find  a  means  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  cents  that  return 
from  the  consumer's  dollar.  Six  years 
ago  we  began  to  make  progress  in  that 
direction  in  New  York  State.  The  war 
and  politics  combined  destroyed  the  ma¬ 
chinery  we  had  created  and  put  the  work 
back.  The  leaven  is.  however,  yet  in  the 
public  mind,  and  (lie  size  of  that  35-cent 
dollar  will  yet  be  increased  to  equitable 


MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over 
a  Iteid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Reid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  By 
far  the  best  cooler ; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
We  have  added  heavy 
p  resell  re  coolers  to  our 
line.  Write  for  prices 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

6900  Haverford  Av«. 
BoxD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  premises  en¬ 
closed  with  Cyclone 
Lawn  Fence  reflect ' 
your  thrift  and  pro¬ 
gress!  ven ess;  also 
your  pride  in  your 
home. 

Afford*  «ffoetlv«  property 
protection  ataainul  out- 
•  Itiffn.  «<f  he* try 

nnlv.it, lie.il  wire  in  huml- 
Morau  <Jvalffn*-|  etroDff  Ohd 
durable.  For  complete 
j.  At  infliction  and  economy 
b«  <uro  to  Cyclona . 
Writ*  limit.  libOO  for  oar 
l'J’22  l  u  In  luff. 

Cyclone  F« itc#  Company 


W»ult*4ran,  IllUiOla 


CHURN.  WASH.  SALT  AND  WORK 

i  y,  your  butter  In  tho  churn— nave 
.  N— \\  time  find  labor  und  make  butter  of 
...  il  3  gulii'iiot  textuie  and  flavor  with 


THE  FENNER  (  BURN 


%  A  A  Boys  Ike  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  tH 

*1  ■  »  Light  runnhur,  oaay  cluaninn  s- 

m  cloao  Bkimmioff.  durable.  1 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  TBSSXSttWtiBNBT 

lifetime  against  defecto  In  nu»  tonal  and 

nian*hip.  Mml«  *l*o  in  four  larger  ai&oa  up  to  Cy  P 

No.  5  1-2  shown  hero  :  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  fff.TTj 

and  on  u  plan  whereby  they  earn  tholr  own  I  [I  111  M 
Cunt  ami  ni.iTi*  by  what  they  Postal  1  < 

brlnp*  Krae  l' u'ulo*  Folder.  liUF  from  th*  ll,  y  F  M 
inamifaetmvr  and  money  (1)  # 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.,  2t71  Marthall  BE,  Chicaco 


Principle  of  conatruotton  correct. 
Imperially  adapted  to  warm  climates. 
Cusy  to  ojmruU  ami  clean 
Price*.  %900  up.  Thru  dealer*  or 
direct.  Hixaa  for  2  to  30  cows.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet  on  the  FENNER 
method  of  churnintr.  It  mean*  a  better 
price  for  your  batter. 


Old  Lady:  “I’m  collecting  for  the 
poor;  what  do  you  do  with  your  old 
clothes?”  The  Man :  “I  hang  them  up 
carefully  in  the  evening  and  put  them  on 
again  in  the  morning.” — Credit.  Los!, 


FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

706  Wellman  Building  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without,  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank,  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  *  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  Dature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  J.etchwortU 
Viltage,  Tbiells.  Rockland  to.,  N.  Y. _ 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  department  work 
in  boys-  school;  salary  $40  to  $50  per  month, 
depending  on  responsibility.  W,  G.  FANCHLK, 
Superintendent,  .Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — From  May  1  to  November,  woman 
to  work,  do  laundry  and  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  two  in  family;  country.  I'-  0.  BOX  382, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Assistant  matrons,  between  the  age9 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 


WANTED— Lady  partner,  with  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  a  good  bustier,  to  join  me  in  my 
busy  tell  room;  references  exchanged.  BOX  79, 
R.  1).  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

give  age,  experience,  wages  expected  and 
references.  S.  It.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn, 


WANTED — Young  girl  to  help  with  the  house¬ 
work  on  a  farm;  small  wages,  hut  a  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  951,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  and  dairyman  un¬ 
derstanding  machinery.  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  950,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  place  in  country;  must  be 
fond  of  children  and  willing  worker:  good 
hornet  permanent  place;  washing  done  out;  im¬ 
provements:  wages  $50  month.  MRS,  A.  S. 
JANSOX,  Ramsey,  N.  3. 


WANTED,  for  May  15,  married  couple  for  farm 
on  Jersey  coast;  ruau  for  general  farm  work; 
wife  to  board  help;  references  required.  AD- 
\  GKT1SEK  054.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — To  handle  20  Guernseys  oil  Mary¬ 
land  farm  producing  commercial  milk;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  cottage  with  running  water, 
bath,  etc.;  year-round  job  for  first-class  man. 
able  to  grow  with  the  business.  Address,  with 
•cferences,  MAIDSTONE  FARM.  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED — For  private  c“taU  in  Connecticut,  a 
general  farm  hand;  one  experienced  with 
horses  and  V'ordson  tractor  preferred;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  with  wages  for  single  man  with  room 
and  board  found.  ADVERTISER  953,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  as  farm  hands; 

must  know  how  to  paint;  good  wages  and 
board.  Cal!  or  address  MANAGER  PROBASCO 
FARMS,  Flemiugton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  girls  as  waitress  and  chamber¬ 
maid  in  private  family;  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Address,  stating  wages,  MRS.  JOHN 
E.  CALHOUN,  Cornwall,  Coud. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  dairy  farm,  strong. 

sober,  between  1”  and  45;  good  room  and 
board;  no  Other  help;  slate  experience  and 
wages.  H.  DO  HAN  A  SON,  MiG  raw.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  all  arouud  farm  hand; 

honest,  sober,  good  worker,  American:  no 
milking;  $40  per  tuouth  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Forty  miles  out,  on  Long 
Island :  man  to  be  chauffeur  and  gardener; 
wife  to  be  cook.  Address,  with  references  and 
salary  expected.  It.  FRANK,  118  Freeman 
Street,  Brooklyu,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  We  raise  purebred 
Guernseys;  usually  run  from  10  to  lb  on  A.  R. 
test;  we  are  seeking  a  herdsman  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  record  on  A.  R.  work  aud  calf  raising 
will  stand  the  most,  searching  investigation;  to 
such  a  man  we  will  make  a  very  attractive 
proposition;  give  full  particulars  In  your  first 
letter,  which  will  be  considered  Strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  ADVERTISER  9BU,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


HELD  WANTED— MALI  Farm  baud:  married 

man  with  one  or  two  grown  sons  preferred: 
furnished  cottage  provided;  must  understand 
building  modern  wire  fences,  concrete  work, 
general  carpenter,  painting  and  repair  work;  no 
cripples  or  invalids.  Address,  staliug  nation¬ 
ality.  age.  number  In  family,  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  i>58,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  partner  for  a  large  commercial 
orchard.  Address  ADVERTISER  929,  care 
Itutal  New  Yorker. 

- >1 

WANTED  -  Woman  to  act  a-  housekeeper  and 
helper  on  farm;  no  objection  to  one  child, 
ADVERTISER  90S,  care  ltnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  middle-aged  settled  couple  to  take 
care  of  my  home  aud  grounds  i one  acre); 
man  must  understand  vegetable  garden  and  care 
for  horses,  chickens  and  be  generally  useful: 
wife  to  take  care  ol  house,  cock,  wash  aud 
clean;  two  in  family:  three  months  In  year  four 
in  family;  all  adults;  tuy  work  could  easily  be 
done  by  a  couple  past  their  prime  and  looking 
for  a  comfortable  home  and  reasonable  wages; 
I  supply  sitting-room,  bedroom  and  bat, broom 
and  sustenance;  my  home  is  28  miles  from  New 
York,  and  there  are  clmreln  s.  movies  etc.  at 
hand.  Answer,  stating  age.  experience  and 
wages  desired,  HOWARD  A.  NORTH,  Sea  Uliff, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  ttiau,  generally  handy, 
around  small  place  near  Stamford.  Corn).;  good 
home  and  board;  wages  $40  per  month,  E.  E. 
ASTIT.EY,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  dairy  and  farm  work; 

year  around  job  for  the  right  man:  state 
wages  and  reference  in  first  letter.  E. 
SALERNO,  399  Hempstead  Avenue,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  bred  couple;  man  for  outside; 

wife  general  housework:  wages  $50  and  board ; 
good  house.  BAUEli,  Mahopae  Falls,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  assist  young 
mother,  one  child,  in  the  country,  near  New 
York;  modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  wanted  who  can  handle  team  and 
milk  10  cows  and  be  generally  useful;  refer¬ 
ence  requested;  state  salary  expected,  exper¬ 
ience,  age.  etc.  M  FRIEDMAN  &  SONS,  Liv¬ 
ingston  .Manor.  Parkston  P,  0.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Cook;  farm  boarding-liouse;  refer¬ 
ences:  give  full  particulars  and  wages  first 
letter.  BOX  1.  Juliustowh,  N.  J. 


COOK  WANTED — Capable,  strong  woman,  who 
likes  the  real  country,  to  do  good  plain  cook¬ 
ing  for  family  of  two  adults,  two  children  and 
four  in  help,  Including  two  gardeners;  no  wash¬ 
ing,  waiting  or  other  housework;  opportunity 
for  recreation;  permanent  position  in  Protestant 
American  family  for  right  woman;  $00;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  487,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POULTRY!!  A  N — Single,  practical,  experienced 
and  efficient  with  incubators,  brooders  and 
raising  baby  chicks:  unquestionable  references 
required;  no  cigarettes;  permanent  position  for 
one  who  can  Qualify:  wages  $50  and  hoard  per 
month.  Address  MANAGER,  Providence  Farms, 
Route  3.  Anaeostia,  D.  0. 


WANTED — Two  country  bred  women,  relatives 
or  friends,  to  do  the  work  ( except  laundry) 
of  a  small  country  house  with  all  conveniences, 
near  New  York;  one  to  be  a  good  family  cook, 
the  other  waitress  and  chambermaid:  wages  SCO 
each;  family  consists  of  four  adults  and  one 
child  of  six  years.  Address  MRS.  W..  Box  721. 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Intelligent  practical  couple  to  take 
care  of  small  farm,  New  Jersey;  man  general 
farm  work,  two  cows,  poultry:  wife  housekeep¬ 
ing:  permanent;  state  full  particulars,  wages. 
ADVERTISER  984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  pouitrymati  wishes  position  on 
commercial  egg  farm.  Write  ADVERTISER 
917.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  MAN  wishes  to  work  on  farm  two  or 
three  mouths  for  board;  some  experience. 
ADVERTISER  918,  tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  Cornell  mao;  expert  with  stock,  all  farm 
crops,  efficient  with  help,  all  farm  machinery; 
conscientious:  Christian;  works  for  interest  of 
owner.  ADVERTISER  944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultryrnnn,  American, 
single,  desires  position  on  private  or  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  10  years'  thorough  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  work:  successful  with  water- 
fowl  and  game  birds;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  from  previous  employers;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered,  ADVERTISER  952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  on  poultry  farm;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  age  IS:  wages,  $40  a  mouth.  DANIEL 
KELLEY.  Amherst.  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  aud  sister  wish  positions  on  farm; 

man  experienced  in  all  farm  work;  girl  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  housework:  can  furnish 
references.  ADVERTISER  950.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE — Swiss,  no  children,  one 
year  in  this  country;  wife  for  housework; 
man  can  milk  and  drive  horses;  year  position 
wanted,  J.  I!.,  care  J.  Speeker,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Titusville.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as-  working  farm  manager 
aud  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
married,  with  son  IS;  those  not  in  need  of  a 
good  farm  manager  need  not  inquire.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  995,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  23,  married,  no  children,  wishes 
position  oti  poultry  farm;  practical  experience: 
short  course  agricultural  college;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  991,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  country  as  farm  assistant 
arid  housekeeper  for  couple:  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — -Position  as  caretaker  on  small 
place,  with  cottage,  milk,  fuel;  rot  a  mana¬ 
ger,  but  good  man  with  stock:  within  50  miles 
of  New  York:  salary  $80  per  month;  a  good  man 
for  right  party:  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  v,  p.  I.  short  course  (two-year)  graduate, 
with  practical  experience,  desires  position  as 
milk  tester  or  assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  or 
hog  farm:  age  24:  references;  available  July 
1;  state  opport unides  and  wage-.  OSCAR  F. 
PRASSE,  V.  P.  L.  Blacksburg,  Va. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  farm  hand; 

had  some  experience:  prefers  good  treatment 
to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  99.7,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (23)  wants  position  as  assistant 
herdsman  on  first-class  dairy;  agricultural 
school  graduate  two-year  Cornell  course,  ex¬ 
perience  advanced  registry  testing  and  dairy¬ 
ing,  feeding:  cun  furnish  best  of  references, 
ADVERTISER  981,  cure  Rural  New-Y.  rker. 


YOUNG  MAN  ill)  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm;  place  where  practical  experience  and 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  989,  rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  herd  or  farm;  American;  age  35; 
scientific  and  practical  training  ,<f  13  years; 
thorough  knowledge  in  caring  for  purebred 
stock,  selling,  showing  and  feeding  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  tests,  management  of  herd  and  farm 
for  profit,  cost  accounting  of  uerd  and  farm: 
highest  references  from  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployers:  full  details  and  salary  offered  in  first 
letter:  available  any  time.  ADVERTISER  978. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  are  looking  for  a  man  who  can  make 
your  country  home  a  pleasure  from  knowledge 
and  experience  in  care  of  lawns,  poultry,  con¬ 
ditioning  jwultry  for  shows,  orchard  work,  dyna¬ 
miting  for  new  orchards  and  gardening  please 
address  JOHN  II.  ROBINSON.  Drcshor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  Pa.  Thirteen  years  with  (late) 
editor  of  ’’Farm  Journal,”  Can  furnish  auy 
reference  desired.  No  Tobacco, 


FARMER  and  two  sons  wish  management  and 
operation  of  estate  or  farm  where  reasonably 
permanent  position  assured  for  three;  chance 
for  estate  owner  to  place  himself  beyond  un¬ 
certainties  of  intermittent  help.  ADVERTISER 
97C,  iaro  Rurul  New-Yorker, 


MAN,  30  years  old,  married,  small  family,  look¬ 
ing  for  good  place  on  farm:  good,  honest, 
hard-working,  steady  man;  wife  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  washer,  dressmaker  and  all  around 
housework  of  all  kinds:  here  is  a  good  chance 
fore  some  one  that  has  n  -good  plaee  for  such  a 
family;  maD  Polish;  wife  American  horn:  state 
wages  in  first  letter;  good  place  near  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  975. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  farmer  desires  steady  position 
on  small  place:  married;  one  child;  wife  will 
help  if  necessary.  ADVERTISER  983,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres:  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks:  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line:  cuts  17."  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12- room  honse;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE.  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm:  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $1(1,000  If 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.50  per  acre 
fur  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  preferably  on  lake,  in  Rock¬ 
land.  Dutchess,  Westebest*?r  or  Orange  coun¬ 
ties.  Write  fully,  BOX  1000.  Lakeville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 190-acre  farm,  in  Otsego  County; 

all  modern  improvements;  two  miles  from 
State  road.  II.  C.  INGALLS,  Cooperstown, 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  modern  counrrv  home; 

clean  town;  elevation  1.800  ft.;  rare  educa¬ 
tional  and  library  advantages.  Address  OWNER, 
Box  137.  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  (13  rooms)  brick  residence  on  Hud¬ 
son  River,  near  Albany:  suitable  for  all  year 
home,  hotel  or  club:  all  modern  improvements; 
six  acres;  two-story  garage:  fruit  and  shade 
frees;  all  buildings  first-class  condition;  good 
transportation;  price  $19,000;  terms  to  suit. 
MRS.  ANNIE  M.  WOLFE,  383  Livermore  Are.. 
Westerligh,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5  to  95  acres,  suitable  for  poultry 
farm:  New  Jersey  preferred;  5  or  9- room 
house,  with  outbuilding;  give  full  details  and 
terms.  F.  TOOP,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FOR.  SALE — Village  40-acre  orchard  farm;  12- 
room,  electric- lighted  honse;  S<K>  bearing  apple 
trees:  near  beautiful  lake,  in  Monmouth,  Maine: 
fine  for  boarders;  near  railroad  station.  Address 
BOX  258  Lisbon  Falls.  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Boarding  house  and  good  farm  of 
SO  acres;  partly  equipped  if  desired;  always 
more  applicants  Gian  can  be  accommodated; 
20  rooms:  house,  barns  and  other  buildings  in 
good  condition:  near  State  road:  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  20  miles  from  Albany.  N.  Y.  Price, 
$S,300;  easy  terms;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated;  description  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
919.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  52  acres;  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  40  acres  tillable  land;  12  acres 
wood;  suitable  for  poultry  raising.  MARTIN 
E,  QUAD  FELD,  R.  F.  D.  41.  Stanfordville. 
X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Peru,  in  Berkshires;  120 
acres;  20  tillable,  rest  splendid  timber;  on 
main  road;  nice  seven-room  cottage;  running 
water;  barn  chicken  house :  close  to  school  and 
stores:  12  miles  from  Pittsfield,  three  from  vil¬ 
lage:  ideal  spot  for  truck  and  chickens;  great 
demand;  timber  will  pay  for  place;  widow  has 
to  soil;  a  bargain;  $3,000:  half  cash.  Apply 
A.  CHANDLER,  Belte  Haven.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Hundred  acres,  in  Adimndaeks;  30 
cleared,  balanee  timber;  keep  10  cows;  factory 
two  miles;  well;  automobile  road:  fishing:  deer 
abundant:  $700.  W.  E.  HUMES.  HarrisviUe, 
N.  Y. 


224  ACRES  of  level  tyaetor  land,  free  from 
stones;  35  acres  of  orchard :  some  timber; 
modern  house;  large  poultry  house,  large  barna 
and  outbuildings;  only  *3,000  needed:  balance 
on  mortgage  at  597:  stock  and  tools  extra. 
JOHN  J.  YAXDIK,  Claverack.  N,  Y. 

WOULD  EXCHANGE  89',  acre  Michigan  farm,' 
modern,  attar  city  of  50,000  population,  for 
good  renting  property  in  Southern  New  York 
State;  reference;  correspondence  and  photos. 
ADVERTISER  941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  fruit  farm;  10  acres: 

33  miles  from  New  York  City;  near  town,  good 
schools,  churches,  etc.:  400  layers.  750  young 
chicks:  9-room  house  improvements:  barn,  shed, 
buildings;  electric  lights  in  all:  most  buildings 
new:  good  retail  market  for  berries,  fruit  and 
eggs;  sell  terms  suit.  ADVERTISER  940.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  30 
miles  New  York  City:  uine-room  house,  all 
improvements;  barn  for  29  head  cattle,  four 
liorscs:  silo;  farm  implements  for  running  same; 
milk  retails  15c  per  quart;  409  laying  chickens, 
750  chicks;  fruit,  berries,  etc.:  good  retail  mar¬ 
ket  for  same;  reason  for  selling,  have  made 
mine;  having  no  sons  to  continue  same,  will 
sell  on  liberal  terms  to  satisfactory  partv. 
ADVERTISER  939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  barn. 

one  acre  of  ground;  on  main  road,  between 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Ball  stun  Spa;  price  $1,890. 
J.  MeGOUGH.  59  Veronica  Place.  Brooklyn. 
X.  T. 


To  LET — Farm,  suitable  for  chickens  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  in  Rerkshires,  near  Pittsfield; 
good  hmi sc.  barn,  small  silo,  rich  clean  soil, 
chicken  houses;  all  in  good  order;  to  tenant 
with  some  means  and  best  references  only. 
Apply  BOX  395,  Roslyn,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


$1,009  DOWN  you  can  buy  182-acre  farm;  100 
acres  muck:  balance  clay  and  sand  loam.  MR. 
JOHN  LKHTONKN,  R.  X...  3,  Mexico.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  barge  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in  Ash- 
field.  Mass.;  approximately  400  to  500  acres; 
will  sell  for  cash  or  part  cash  or  on  contract: 
for  full  description  and  particulars,  address 
RRTNTON  E.  HALT.,  Rcldiug,  Mich. 


WANT  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  dairy 
firm  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York 
Pity:  will  buy  stock  and  equipment;  give  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  957.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTENTION.  retiring,  widowed  or  absent 
owner;  Dairy  farmer,  married,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  responsible  work,  excellent  character 
and  business  ability,  wants  three-year  share 
contract,  monthly  settlements,  to  operate  fully 
equipped  farm  and  high-grade  herd,  40  or  more 
cows:  near  city  trade:  give  your  requirements: 
describe  fully.  ADVERTISER  999  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pasteurizing  plant  and  milk  route, 
with  or  without  property;  pasteurizing  equip¬ 
ment  just  installed  by  the  Creamery  1’ackage 
Co.;  this  business  is  located  within  20  miles 
of  New  York;  the  only  pasteurizing  plant  in  a 
town  of  12-000  population:  a  big  opportunity  for 
some  one;  route  handling  at  this  writing  360 
quarts  Grade  A  daily,  could  be  run  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  plant,  which  is  1.000  quarts,  but 
have  reasons  for  only  handling  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned:  League  milk  delivered  u>  the  dairy  door; 
property  consists  of  all  necessary  buildings, 
barn,  dairy  and  wagon  sheds,  etc.;  bouse,  11 
rooms,  all  improvements,  such  as  hot  water 
heat,  etc.;  we  can  take  $11,500  for  property  any 
time;  this  business  located  in  the  center  of  vil¬ 
lage,  and  can  be  run  to  the  capacity  in  a  short 
time;  price  $20,000  for  everything;  will  let 
$9,000  stand  on  mortgage  if  wanted ;  or  will  sell 
business  and  equipment,  including  cork  icebox, 
etc.,  for  $10,000  cash,  and  will  lease  the  pro¬ 
perty  for  a  term  of  five  or  10  years  with  the 
option  of  buying  if  wanted:  house  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  families  very  easy;  rent  $75 
per  month  to  the  buyer  of  the  business;  this  is 
a  money-making  proposition  and  a  business  that 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished,  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  new 
six-room  cottage,  with  dry  cellar  and  attic, 
bathroom,  fireplace,  running  water;  situated  on 
edge  of  villagp;  beautiful  view;  garden  planted 
if  desired;  $250  for  season.  ADVERTISER  964, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  acres  land,  30  young  fruit 
trees.  10- room  honse  and  barn,  chicken  house, 
good  condition;  on  State  road;  fine  location  and 
river  view:  good  water;  exceptional  opportunity; 
for  cash  or  terms  if  sold  at  once.  BOX  16, 
New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  dairy  farm;  all  buildings  in  good 
condition;  Sixty  (60)  acres  tillable;  four  (4) 
acres  timber:  one  hundred  1.100)  ton  silo;  large 
icehouse,  filled;  tractor  and  all  farm  tools; 
never-failing  orchard;  nine  (9)  head  of  cattle, 
one  (1)  team,  registered  Duroc  boar  and  twenty- 
two  122)  head  of  bogs,  also  one  hundred  (10O) 
hens:  farm  is  on  State  road:  eight  miles  to 
Schenectady:  milk  truck  and  bus  pass  door; 
price  $8,000.  Apply  ADVERTISER  99C.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cottage  for  Summer:  plainly  fur¬ 
nished:  at  least  seven  rooms;  must  have  good 
surroundings;  within  KKI  miles  of  New  York; 
near  station;  reasonable;  Christian  American 
family,  ADVERTISER  973.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD  FARM — Good  chance  for  auto, 
blacksmith,  general  store.  ADVERTISER 
972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  of  70  acres:  Dutchess  County; 

high  state  of  cultivation:  eight  acres  of  wood¬ 
land;  two  springs;  75  apple  trees;  seven-room 
house,  heated,  telephone;  barn  for  20  head; 
price  $4,009.  ADVERTISER  974,  care  Rural 
New- Y  orker. 


READ  CAREFULLY  —  Wanted,  six  or  more 
acres,  on  main  auto  road;  must  be  level,  well 
drained,  within  30  miles  of  New  York:  with  or 
without  buildings;  Jersey  preferred;  neat  sta¬ 
tion  and  town;  give  details.  ADVERTISER 
970,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  about  45  acres  of  rich 
land,  120  Maple  Street.  Black  River,  N.  Y.: 
house  with  all  modern  improvements,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  bathroom,  furnace, 
ate,:  convenient  to  three  churches,  high  school, 
pqstoffice.  milk  station,  etc.:  own  an  established 
milk  route.  El.  C.  DEXTER.  Black  River,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co,,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  34-F-2. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  a  New  York  or 
Maryland  farm  one  of  the  best  stock  and 
grain  ranches  In  Eastern  Montana,  consisting  of 
2.080  acres;  1,600  can  be  cultivated;  200  good 
Alfalfa  land:  good  fences,  fine  water  and  fair 
buildings:  price  $20,060.  W,  MARS  TON. 

Munnsville,  X,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty-three  acres  exceptionally  fine 
citrus  and  farming  laud:  12  acres  coming 
bearing  grove:  King  Valencia.  Parson  Drown 
pineapple. .  orange,  and  balance  one-third  grape 
fruit:  encircled  and  through  center  by  Austra¬ 
lian  pines,  alternated  with  cocoatiut  palms  for 
wind-break:  small  house,  stable,  sheds;  three 
driven  wells  and  putnp  house:  situated  three 
miles  from  ocean  on  good  roc-k  road;  close  to 
Palm  Beach:  fruit  should  pay  for  place  in  three 
years;  tracking  has  netted  from  $1,100  to  $2,100 
per  year:  price  $12,000;  cash  $7,500:  balance  in 
four  years;  desire  investigation.  A.  E.  TRIPP, 
Lake  Worth.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Twdve-room  house,  fronting  State 
road;  good  well  water:  convenient  to  village, 
golf  links  and  water;  13  acres:  terms  reason¬ 
able  to  a  quick  buyer.  MRS.  G.  W.  BI.YDEN- 
BURGH.  Box  33,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  109-acre  modern  newly-equipped 
poultry-  farm;  10-room  house;  50  acres  wood¬ 
land;  bordering  river:  fertile  land;  three  miles 
town:  sacrifice.  VERRAN  S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Westerly.  R.  I, 


FOR  SALE  or  lease — Rockland  County.  N.  Y.; 

29  acres,  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  orchard: 
33  miles  New  York  City.  FALLERMAN,  340 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


120-ACRE  FA  RM — Price  $500.  Owner,  M.  J. 
AUSTIN.  Weston,  Vt, 


Fi'R  SALE — 275-acre  dairy  farm;  two  sets 
buildings,  stock,  tools;  State  road;  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  Owner.  ROBERT  CURXOW. 
Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN- — Nicely  situated,  right  on  main  State 
road  Providence  to  Hartford :  hundreds  of 
autos  and  bus  service  all  day  passing  door:  four 
miles  from  Wlllimantie:  five  minutes  to  depot 
and  pastofliee;  pretty  river  view;  eight  rooms, 
kit. lien,  etc.:  concrete  cellar;  concrete  septic 
tank:  water  In  house:  new  henhouse  and  work¬ 
shop.  concrete  floors;  new  garage:  farm  over  10 
acres,  partly  cultivated:  price"  for  quick  sale, 
including  good  auto,  furniture,  implements, 
tools,  chickens,  goats.  10  modern  hives  with 
bees,  extra  hives  anil  supplies,  $3,000  JANS¬ 
SEN,  Beekeeper,  North  Windham,  Conn. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE  —  Centra!  Ohio’  6,000 
cherry,  3.0*10  pencil,  1,000  pear,  2,000  plums, 
3.000  apples:  two  acres  grapes.  BOX  436. 
Beuuingtou,  Yt. 


WANTED — Small  house  to  rent,  four  or  five 
rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  city;  must  be  cheap. 
ADVERTISER  982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Rural  grocery  store  and  buildings; 

fine  location;  on  improved  State  road:  in- 
vesrigatc.  FRANK  'FULLER.  Route  3  Homer. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  —  Connecticut  poultry 
farm:  capacity  1,000  layers.  5.000  chicks:  ail 
conveniences;  best  markets.  ADVERTISER 
979.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  653. 


Trustworthy,  Colorful  Roofs 
for  the  Farm —  KHIl 


Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 

Two  new  mineral-surfaced  shingles 
have  been  added  to  the  Barrett  Ever- 
lastic  line — “Octo-Strip”  and  “Giant.” 
The  complete  Everlastic  line  is  briefly 
described  below: 

Everlastic  Octo-Strip  Shingles 

A  new  Barrett  Shingle  that  is  the  latest  development  in 
the  strip  shingle.  Beautiful 
red  or  green  mineral  surface. 

Made  in  a  form  that  offers 
a  variety  of  designs  in  laying. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

W  Another  new  Everlastic  Shingle  identical 
^  PW  111  shaPe  with  Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
^  jflpaf  but  considerably  heavier  and  thicker.  They 

I'Wfl  are  ‘  giants”  for  strength  and  durability. 

Everlastic  “Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and 
very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay  ;  no 
skilled  labor  required. 

Everlastic  Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made. 
Surfaced  with  everlasting  mineral  in  art-shades  of  red 
or  green.  Requires  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  in  one.  Made  of  high  grade 
waterproofing  materials  with  a  red  or  green 
mineral  surface.  When  laid  they  look 
exactly  like  individual  shingles.  Fire-resist-  I 

mg.  Need  no  painting.  They  are  tough, 
elastic,  durable. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  red  or  green  material  as  the  Multi- 
Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles;  K 
size,  8  x  12%  inches. 


PODAY  throughout  the  countryside 
■*"  we  see  multitudes  of  farm  buildings 
with  artistic,  colorful  roofs.  For  the 
progressive  farmer  realizes  that  such 
roofs  increase  the  value  of  his  buildings 
while  their  improved  appearance  elevates 
his  standing  in  the  community. 

Such  handsome  roofs  may  be  had  ; 
with  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings.  A1 
Everlastic  Shingles  and  one  of  the  roll 
surface  of  everlasting  mineral  in  eith< 
or  a  soft  red. 


In  most  cases  Ever Jastic  Roofings 
can  be  laid  over  the  old  roof 


But  in  addition  to  being  good-looking,  a  roof  to  be 
satisfactory  must  last — must  be  free  of  trouble  and  upkeep 
expense. 

Even  an  expert  can’t  judge  roofing  quality  by  appear¬ 
ance.  There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  select  roofing.  See 
that  the  brand  you  buy  bears  the  Barrett  Everlastic  label. 
This  is  your  guarantee  of  an  artistic,  moderately  priced 
roof  that  will  give  long  years  of  satisfactory 


roor  tnar  win  give  long  years  or  satisfactory  service — a  root 
backed  by  The  Barrett  Company  with  its  sixty  years  of 
roofing  experience.  Illustrated  booklets  free  on  request . 
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Four  Good  Friends 


on  a  Sunshiny  Ramble 


mercial  cars  arc 


A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B  * 

fc  n  Chart  of  Tractor 

*■  Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition* 

nil  How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

>ml  rpH£  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil"  for 
rail  1  engine  lubrication  ol  '1  taclors  arc  specifier!  in 
»n  I  the  Chart  below.;  - 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **A” 

3  mejns  Gargoylt  Mobiloil  *‘B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  «‘BB" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  guides  arc  recommended  lor  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  lor  prominent  mattes  of 
enuines  used  in  many  Tractors  are  listed  separately 
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How  they  are  influenced 
by  Correct  Lubrication 
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NAMES  OF  TRACTORS 


have  experienced  the  greater  economy 
which  follows  the  use  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  in  farm  traCtors  or  automobiles. 

Are  you  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  to 
secure  the  economy  and  protection  of 
Correct  Lubrication?  If  you  are  not 
why  not  order  a  supply  of  the  correct 
grades  as  specified  by  our  C  hart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations?  Y our  dealer  can  supply 
vou  in  drums  or  cans  of  convenient  size. 
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OPERATING  COSTS  ard  being 
watched  more  and  more.  In 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  farmers  are  learning  that  prices 
alone  don’t  indicate  economy.  Lubri¬ 
cating  oil  offers  a  fine  example. 

Leading  farmers  in  every  state  re¬ 
port  that,  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in 
use,  tractor  and  automobile  operating 
costs  are  lower  than  when  other  oils 
are  used  —  regardless  of  the  price  of 
the  oils.  These  same  facts  have  been 
brought  out  in  exhaustive  tests  by  some 
of  the  leading  agricultural  colleges. 

It  is  operating  economy  the  farmers 
want — greater  power  and  fewer  repairs 
with  lower  consumption  of  oil  and  fuel 
—  and  they  are  finding  out  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  where  to  get 
it.  That  is  why  so  many  will  insist  this 
year  on  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

No  doubt  you  have  known  about 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
years.  Most  farmers  have. 

Probably  you  remember 
the  remarks  of  friends  who 
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Nine  out  of  Ten  lubricating  oils  on,  the 
market  are  simply  by-produ6ts  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by-produd. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  protects  better,  lasts  longer 
and  leaves  less  carbon. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  from 
crude  oils  chosen  for  their  lubricating  qual¬ 
ities —  not  for  their  gasoline  content.  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  is  manufaCturedby  processes 
designed  to  bring  out  the  highest  lubricating 
value — not  the  greatest  gal  lonage  of  gasoline. 
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Warning : 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar 
sounding  name.  Look  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  for  the  correft  name  Mobiloil 
(not  M obile )  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 
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Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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Lif 


on  a  Big,  Maryland  Fruit 

As  Seen  By  a  Hired  Man 


arm 


{{TTELLO,  Joe!  How’s  fruit  farming  going  by 

11  this  time?” 

“Oh,  pretty  well.  Bill,  except  that  I  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  so  much  very  dirty  work  about  it. 
I've  worked  on  farms  in  different  places,  from  the 
Iloek}  Mountains  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  struck  so  much  disagreeable  work  all  in 
a  bunch.  But  I’m  not  complaining,  for  I  can  see 
that  it’s  all  necessary  work.” 

MWhat  particular  work  is  it  that  you  are  talking 
about,  Joe?” 

"I'm  talking  about  spraying  the  peach  and  apple 
trees.  First  was  the  dormant  spray,  a  strong  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  That  burned  my  hands  and  face 
till  they  were  as  red  as  a  rose,  r  stopped  that  by 
putting  on  vaseline.  But  sometimes  the  wind  was 
blowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  my  clothes 
would  get  soaked.  You  can  imagine  how  unpleasant 
it  would  be  to  work  in  a  fog  of  that  stinking  stuff 
all  day.  But  I  got  off  easy  there,  after  all.  Our 
foreman  got  so  badly  soaked  with  the  caustic  stuff 


Maryland  men  qualified  to  judge  had  told  him  that 
he  had  the  finest  apples  and  peaches  grown  in  the 
State.  And  it  must  be  so.  for  r  understand  that  he 
sells  his  choice  grades  in  Boston  at  higher  prices 
wholesale  than  he  could  get  at  retail  in  Baltimore 
for  same  grades.” 

“They  must  be  fine  if  he  can  do  that,  Joe." 

“Well,  he  needs  to  get  pretty  big  returns.  Bill,  for 
look  at  what  an  expense  he  has.  There’s  been  from 
seven  to  20  of  us  working  all  Spring,  eight  of  us 
doing  nothing  hut  orchard  work  the  year  around. 
The  others  were  clearing  land  for  new  plantings. 
Later  there  will  be  a  gang  of  pickers  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  be  fed  and  paid.  Then  there’s  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  and  spray  material,  etc.  I’ve  heard  that  the 
orchard  upkeep  and  marketing  expenses  amount  to 
around  $30,000  per  year.” 

“For  goodness’  sake!  How  many  acres  of  orchard 
has  he  got,  anyway?" 

“He  is  said  to  have  200  planted  now.  and  we  are 


thinning  if  only  one  blossom  in  four  matures  a  fruit. 
I’m  hoping  that  four-fifths  of  them  drop  off  soon,  for 
I  don’t  particularly  fancy  that  job  of  thinning.  I 
imagine  that  it  would  he  very  tedious.” 

“That  lug  apple  tree  seems  to  be  heavily  loaded 
with  bloom,  too.” 

“Yes.  some  of  them  are  very  much  overloaded: 
some  have  very  little,  while  others  have  only  an 
average  amount  of  bloom.  Notice  those  trees  down 
there  below  that  steep  hill.  See  how  bright  and  pink 
the  blossoms  on  the  upper  half  of  the  tree  are,  and 
how  brown  and  dull  looking  those  below  are?" 

“Yes.  How  did  that  happen?" 

“That's  the  result  of  that  frost  that  we  had  on  the 
night  of  April  21.  Colder  and  still  down  there  in  the 
bottom  you  know.” 

“Haven’t  I  read  somewhere  of  a  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  frost  out  of  orchards?” 

“Yes,  there’s  a  way.  It’s  by  burning  crude  oil  in 
what  are  called  smudge  pots.  But  the  boss  didn't 
seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  them. 


.1  Crop  of  Riirkichcat  in  a  Young  Peach  Orchard.  Fig.  280 


that  his  back  and  the  front  of  his  legs  were  blistered 
till  the  blood  ran  down  them  under  his  clothes.” 

"Whew !  That  must  have  been  strong  stuff,  sure 
enough !” 

"After  we  finished  with  the  lime-sulphur  the  boss 
put  us  to  spraying  an  oil  spray.  He  said  that  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  us  any.  Well,  it  didn’t  the  first  half 
day.  hut  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  thought 
that  I  would  surely  have  to  quit.  My  face  and  eyes 
burned  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand  it  to  keep  on 
at  work.  I  sure  put  on  plenty  of  vaseline  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  To  add  to  our  misery,  we  had  to  wash 
in  kerosene  first  to  get  the  pesky  stuff  off  after  the 
day’s  work,  as  soap  and  water  wouldn't  faze  it.” 

"How  did  you  get  the  kerosene  off.  Joe?” 

“Oh.  plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  took  that  off 
pretty  well,  Bill.” 

“You  snid  that  those  were  dormant  sprays,  Joe. 
But  didn’t  I  see  you  fellows  putting  something  on 
just  before  the  blossoms  came  out?" 

"Yes.  you  did.  Bill.  But  that  was  pretty  mild  stuff 
in  comparison — atomic  sulphur,  hydrated  lime  and  a 
little  arsenate  of  lead.  That.  I  believe,  was  to  kill 
the  brown  rot  on  the  peaches.  The  others  were  for 
the  red  spiders,  so-called,  and  aphis.  Then,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  apple  blossoms  burst,  we  sprayed  them  with 
a  weak  lime-sulphur  solution  with  a  little  arsenate 
of  lead  in  it.  I  hear  that  the  trees  are  to  have 
seven  sprayings  this  season.  I’m  in  hopes  that  the 
remaining  four  will  be  move  pleasant  to  put  on." 

“Seven?  That's  a  good  many,  isn’t  it.  for  one 
season?" 

“Yes,  it  seems  so  to  me,  but  I  guess  that  the  boss 
knows  his  business.  lie  told  me  last  Winter  that 


putting  out  2,000  more  trees  right  now:  some  re¬ 
plants  and  some  on  new  land." 

"Peaches  and  apples  separate,  I  suppose?” 

"Yes;  the  old  orchards  were  planted  that  way,  but 
we  are  planting  them  together  now,  using  peaches 
for  fillers  and  apples  for  the  permanent  trees.” 

“Why  mix  them  that  way?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Bill,  but  I  imagine  it’s  because  the 
apple  trees  are  longer-lived  than  the  peach  trees, 
and  possibly  more  profitable.  I  notice,  too.  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  land  here  is  wet.  and  where  that  is 
the  case  the  peach  trees  have  all  died  out,  but  the 
apple  trees  seem*  to  he  able  to  stand  wet  feet  better. 
C’ome.  Let's  go  look  around  a  bit." 

“What  are  those  poultry  netting  cylinders  around 
those  newly  set  apple  trees  for?” 

“Oh.  those  are  to  keep  the  rabbits  from  gnawing 
the  bark  off.” 

“Rabbits  gnawing  the  bark  off?  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  with  ail  of  this  green  grass  and  clover 
around?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Seems  odd,  though,  don’t  it?  But 
if  we  didn’t  protect  the  new  trees  promptly  a  good 
many  would  he  ruined  in  a  little  while.” 

"I  see  that  you  don’t  put  any  around  the  new 
peach  trees." 

“No,  the  rabbits  don’t  seem  to  like  the  taste  of 
them  at  all.  Neither  do  the  mice  bother  them.” 

“There’s  certainly  lots  of  blossoms  on  these  old 
peach  trees,  Joe.” 

“Yes.  there  are.  Bill.  I’ve  counted  the  blossoms 
on  many  twigs  where  they  average  two  to  the  inch. 
A?  each  peach  must  have  four  inches  of  space  to 
ripen  and  color  properly,  we  will  have  a  big  job  of 


I  don't  know.  The  fruit  growers  in  the  Far  West 
seem  to  think  that  it  pays  to  use  them.” 

“Well,  Joe.  I  must  go  now.  Perhaps  I'll  see  you 
again  in  a  few  days.  Good  bye.” 

“Good  bye.  Bill.”  the  hired  man. 


Notes  on  Transplanting  Trees 

HAVE  read  with  interest  the  article  eu titled 
“Transplanting  Trees.”  on  page  U09,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  some  personal  experience,  in 
'the  hope  of  aiding  I.  R.  In  his  endeavor  to  beautify 
his  grounds. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  trees  and  shrubs 
— deciduous  and  evergreen.  Dec-iduous  trees  and 
shrubs  may  he  moved  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
evergreens  must  be  moved  only  at  the  time  of  the 
year  just  preceding  the  time  when  new  growth  Is 
active:  that  is.  during  the  months  of  April  and 
August.  The  reason  why  trees  and  shrubs  wilt  and. 
in  the  case  of  evergreens,  lose  their  foliage,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  flow  of  the  sap  has  been  interfered  with 
by  disturbing  the  roots,  and  more  evaporation  takes 
place  from  the  leaves  and  needles  than  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  disturbed  roots;  consequently,  the 
foliage  withers,  and.  in  the  case  of  evergreens,  the 
needles  drop  off  and  do  not  reappear.  Deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  moved  when  in  full  foliage, 
provided  you  supply,  by  artificial  means,  such  as 
spraying  the  foliage  and  by  watering  the  roots  that 
have  been  enclosed  in  the  ball,  the  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Some  people  even  move  the  trees  in  foliage  by 
pulling  off  the  leaves  to  prevent  evaporation. 

The  plan  we  have  pursued  with  success  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  Move  evergreen  trees  only  during  April  and 
August,  for  tlien  new  growth  is  mere  active  and  the 
capillary  action  of  the  sap  is  greatest.  The  hole 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  roots  being 
spread  out  in  as  natural  a  position  as  possible,  well 
tamped  in  with  earth  in  which  a  reasonable  amount 
of  top  soil  bas  been  mixed.  Settle  the  earth  well 
around  the  roots,  first  by  tamping  and  then  by  wa¬ 
tering  heavily  to  exclude  the  air.  It.  is  best  to  guy 
reasonably  large  trees,  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  swaying  of  the  tree. 
Frequent  spraying  of  the  foliage  with  water  during 
the  dry  season  will  save  many  of  the  needles. 
Where  the  tree  i<  exceptionally  large  and  in  a  more 
or  less  dry  situation,  we  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  place  a  barrel  with  the  top  knocked  out  and  a 
spigot  at  the  bottom,  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  open  the  spigot  so  that 
there  will  In*  a  continual  dropping  of  water.  This 
causes  the  water  to  sink  deeper  down  in  the  shape 
ot  a  pyramid,  the  base  Of  which  will  he  near  the 
deep  roots,  and  the  apex  al  the  surface,  thus 
preventing  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  dry  winds  of  March  and  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  are  always  a  menace  to  the  foliage  of  trans¬ 
planted  trees,  because  the  dry  wind  causes  a  rapid 
evaporation,  and  unless  there  is  plenty  of  root  action 
to  supply  the  sap  the  foliage  will  wither.  To  over¬ 
come  this,  frequent  spraying  of  the  foliage  at  night 
will  greatly  help.  d.  h.  m. 

New  Jersey. 


Rye  the  Hardiest  of  Grains 

YOUR  remarks  about  rye  on  page  *506  remind  me 
of  an  experiment  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  a 
piece  of  about  10  acres  ready  to  sow  with  rye  and 
Timothy  except  smoothing  with  plant  smoother,  and 
had  smoothed  »half  of  it.  This  was  late  in  the  Fall. 
During  the  night  it  froze  hard  and  continued  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  hut  did  not  thaw  enough  so  we 
could  work  the  ground.  This  freezing  and  thawing 
continued,  until  during  Christmas  week  there  was 
about  half  an  inch  of  dust  on  the  smooth  half  of  the 
piece,  and  we  took  off  the  hoes  from  the  drill  and 
sowed  the  rye  and  Timothy  with  200  lbs.  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre.  The  seed  dropped  into  the  dust  out 
of  sight.  The  following  Spring  the  rye  came  up 
and  we  had  a  fair  to  good  crop.  The  grass  seed 
made  a  good  catch  and  we  cut  three  or  four  crops  of 
hay  before  we  had  to  plow  again.  I  have  sowed  rye 
when  it  froze  up  and  remained  so  until  Spring;  also 
when  it  started  and  was  only  a  couple  of  inches 
high,  and  then  froze  up  for  the  Winter,  but  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  good  stand  of  grain  of  the  best 
quality.  I  have  never  sown  any  Spring  rye.  I  have 
Lad  practically  the  same  experience  with  Winter 
wheat,  except  as  to  sowing  it  as  we  did  the  rye. 
Christmas  week.  c.  a.  chatman. 

V  errnont. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  us  rye  has  proved  the  hardiest 
crop  we  can  seed.  We  have  never  known  rye  to  fail 
in  giving  some  sort  of  a  stand,  no  matter  how  late  it 
is  seeded.  Many  farmers  fail  to  realize  the  value  of 
This  crop  in  protecting  the  soil  during  Winter,  and 
giving  a  good  green  growth  for  plowing  under  in 
Spring.  In  many  i*>tato  growing  sections  farmers 
know  about  this,  and  it  bas  become  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  seed  rye  after  the  late  crop  has  been  dug. 
The  growth  above  ground  may  seem  very  poor  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall,  but  when  you  dig  into  the  soil  you  will 
find  an  astonishing  growth  <>f  roots.  Rye  and  vetch 
make  a  good  combination  for  early  Fall  seeding,  but 
after  September  To  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
vetch  can  hardly  be  expected  to  get  through.  Then 
rye  alone  will  pay.  Mr.  Fhapman  lives  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont  in  the  Lake  Champlain  country,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  shows  a  good  test  for  rye. 


Pine  Needles  for  Bedding 

About  this  time  of  the  year  our  bedding  for  the  horses 
runs  out,  and  we  resort  to  the  use  of  pine  needles, 
leaves  and  dried  ferns.  of  which  we  have  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  always  at  hand  in  our  woods.  I  have  been  advised  both 
to  use  this  mixture,  and  also  not  to  use  it.  One  person 
claims  that  it  has  an  available  supply  of  potash  (when 
mixed  with  manure  and  spread  on  the  soil),  therefore 
beneficial,  and  another  claiming  that  ir  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  soil  acid.  Now,  which  of  these  claims  is 
right?  IT  this  mixture  contains  anything  detrimental, 
would  the  application  of  hydrated  lime  applied  (say 
spread  in  layers  through  the  manure  pile)  help  offset 
the  acidity?  w.  w.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

THERE  is  truth  in  both  claims.  The  pine  needles 
or  “brush”  and  the  ferns  certainly  contain  con¬ 
siderable  plant  food.  The  pine  needles  also  contain 
quite  an  amount  of  acid,  and  if  used  freely  just  as 
they  are  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  some  soils 
and  crops.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  pine 
needles  are  nsed  to  mulch  strawberries.  They  ser,ve 


well  for  this  purpose — covering  the  plants  well  and 
still  supplying  air.  If.  however,  they  were  plowed 
under  for  peas  or  cabbage  without  lime  such  crops 
would  not  grow  well.  They  need  lime  or  an  alkaline 
s<  il,  while  the  strawberries  do  their  best  on  a  mildly 
acid  soil.  When  the  pine  needles  absorb  the  stable 
liquids  and  are  fermented  in  the  manure  much  of 
their  acid  character  is  overcome,  and  they  can  then 
be  safely  used  for  most  crops.  We  would  not  put 
the  lime  in  layers  through  the  manure.  That  might 
make  chemical  changes  which  would  drive  away  too 
much  of  the  ammonia.  We  should  let  the  pine 
needles  soak  up  the  stable  liquids,  and  then  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  the  manure.  After  this 
manure  is  finally  spread  and  plowed  under  give  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  and  harrow  it  in.  That  will 
overcome  most  of  the  acid  effect.  The  recent  articles 
on  composting  muck  indicate  a  way  of  preparing 
many  farm  substances  into  available  fertilizer.  This 
is  in  a  way  a  fair  imitation  of  the  work  done  by-  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  making  fertilizers.  With  lime  and  the 
ferments  in  a  good  compost  heap  wc  may  take  the 
acids  out  of  pine  needles,  sawdust  and  ferns  and 
make  them  give  up  their  plant  food. 


What  Silo  Shall  I  Build? 

I  am  considering  the  erection  of  n  silo  bn  my  farm 
this  Summer,  and  do  not  feel  that  1  am  competent  to 
judge  as  to  size  mid  kind  of  silo  suitable  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  and  therefore  appeal  to  you  for  advice.  I  have 
a  small  farm  of  21  acres  and  small  pasture,  on  which 
1  hope  to  keep  eight  cows  and  two  or  three  head  of 
young  stock.  T  shall  want  to  feed  silage  from  November 
1  to  May  Id  or  longer.  Ilow  large  a  silo  will  I  need, 
and  about  how  many  acres  of  silage  must  I  have  to  till 
same?  The  place  where  I  want  the  silo  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  barn.  My  neighbors  tell  me  with  a  silo  so 
exposed  to  cold  winds  my  silage  would  freeze  solid, 
but  I  want  the  silo  in  that  place.  Can  you  name  any 
special  make  of  silo  in  which  silage  will  not  freeze? 
Will  frozen  silage  injure  stock?  Your  especial  advice 
as  to  what  make  of  silo  I  should  build  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  M . 

t  tneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  Like  a  Tile  Silo 

I  THINK  that  if  I  were  going  to  build  another 
silo  1  would  use  the  hollow  vitrified  tile.  This 
type  of  silo  seems  to  be  about  indestructible,  and 
tlie  silage  freezes  less  than  it  does  in  other  silos.  1 
do  not  like  to  feed  frozen  silage  to  cattle,  but  one 
can  throw  the  silage  down  into  the  stable  and  feed 
it  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  it.  If  the  silage  is 
left  frozen  to  the  sides  of  the  silo,  and  is  left,  for 
long  after  it  thaws,  it  will  deteriorate  quickly,  but 
1  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  feeding  silage 
soon  after  it  is  thawed  out. 

I  believe  that  I  would  build  a  silo  11  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  30  ft.  tall.  Such  a  silo  will  hold  around  50 
tons  of  silage,  and  I  feel  sure  that  M.  will  lie  glad 
that  he  lias  this  much  to  fall  back  on.  Euless  the 
farm  is  an  unusually  good  one.  1  should  think  that 
eight,  cows  and  two  or  three  head  of  young  cattle 
would  make  a  pretty  heavy  stock  for  it,  and  the 
silage  will  come  in  handy  to  help  out  a  short  pas¬ 
ture.  Four  or  five  acres  of  good  corn  should  fill 
the  silo.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

New  York. 


A  General  Silo  Discussion 

I  would  say  never  build  anything  smaller  than  a 
12x24  ft  silo.  It  will  Stand  without  warping  and 
twisting  much  better  than  a  10  ft.,  and  will  not 
freeze  as  much  as  a  smaller  size,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  hold  54  tons.  After  about  35  years  of 
experience  with  silage  will  say  I  never  had  silage 
spoil  in  Summer,  no  matter  how  small  amount  1 
fed  each  day.  Some  will  tell  yon  you  must  feed  3 
or  4  in.  each  day  or  if  will  spoil,  hut  jup  a  little 
raked  off  each  day  will  keep  it  in  fine  shape. 

This  inquirer  does  not  fell  us  anything  about  the 
soil  on  bis  farm,  so  it  is  hard  to  estimate  on  number 
of  acres  to  fill  silo.  If  lie  has  soil  well  adapted  to 
corn,  with  good  season,  four  or  live  acres  ought  to 
fill  a  12x24.  and  if  land  that  is  a  little  wet  and 
heavy  for  corn.  T  would  mix  in  a  few  sunflower 

seeds,  say  four  or  live  quarts,  with  one  bushel  of 

corn.  You  know  I  am  the  sunflower  man.  and  have 

asked  the  readers  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  to  give  us  their 

experience  with  sunflowers  as  silage,  but  have  heard 
nothing  as  yet.  If  this  man  could  fill  this  silo  each 
year  he  could  feed  bis  eight  or  10  cows  irom  Novem¬ 
ber  to  August.  Fill  this  silo  with  something;  if  you 
have  two  or  three  acres  of  new  seeding  clover,  or 
if  mixed  clover  and  Timothy,  cut  when  clover  blos¬ 
soms  first  commence  to  turn  brown,  best  cut  when 
wet  or  raining.  Run  through  cutter  into  silo,  and 
you  will  have  some  silage  that  will  make  milk. 
Every  year  I  run  in  about  25  or  30  loads  of  Alsike 
clover  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to  make  sure  of 
having  a  full  silo.  I  am  feeding  clover  silage  now, 
and  will  have  enough  to  feed  until  time  to  cut  clover 


again.  We  cut  clover  for  silo  about  June  20:  never 
let  it  stand  after  it  is  in  full  bloom  or  it  soon  goes 
back.  After  we  get  it  into  silo  we  wet  it  down  with 
plenty  of  water  and  cover  with  about  2  ft.  of  ehaff 
or  cut  straw,  and  tramp  well,  using  plenty  of  water 
on  cover,  and  when  ready  to  put  in  corn  throw  off 
the  cover  and  your  clover  should  be  as  bright,  as 
when  put  in. 

Silage  freezing  depends  largely  on  the  corn  when 
put  in  silo.  If  put  in  while  very  green  it.  will  freeze 
much  worse  than  corn  that  is  well  matured,  but  1 
would  never  let  corn  stand  after  it  is  right  for  cook¬ 
ing.  for  corn  that  is  glazed  fed  to  cows  will  go 
through  tlie  cow  undigested.  I  would  buy  nothing 
but  a  wood  silo;  almost  any  make  is  good.  Silage 
will  freeze  more  Or  less  in  any  silo  in  coldest 
weather.  If  one  could  board  around  the  silo,  leav¬ 
ing  an  air  space  of  about  1  ft.  between  silo  and 
boards.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  lie  much  trouble 
with  freezing.  I  have  found  it  a  great  help  to  throw 
about,  2  ft.  of  straw  on  top  of  silage  in  cold  weather 
and  throw  it  one  side  when  feeding,  then  cover 
again.  I  have  never  seen  any  had  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  frozen  silage,  although  I  would  not  want  to  feed 
too  much  of  it.  My  advice  to  this  inquirer  is  build 
a  silo  by  all  means;  use  about  one  ton  of  lime  per 
acre  when  seeding,  and  he  will  soon  be  keeping 
more  stock,  with  plenty  to  feed  them. 

One  thing  to  look  at  in  building  a  silo  is  to  get 
it  where  it  can  be  tilled  cheapest.  If  this  man  can 
build  where  he  can  fill  from  floor  above  so  he  can 
run  a  short  carrier  lie  can  fill  with  one-half  the 
power.  When  I  first  commenced  filling  a  silo  I  used 
to  change  off  with  the  neighbors,  hiring  an  engine 
and  cutter,  and  also  10  or  12  men.  and  perhaps  the 
engine  would  bother  and  all  hands  stop,  and  by  tlie 
time  I  got  my  silo  filled  it  cost  to  beat  all.  Then  I 
bought  a  3V& -horsepower  engine:  run  about  12-ff. 
carrier,  and  fill  from  upper  floor  of  barn.  I  hire  n<» 
extra  help,  but  my  hired  man  and  myself  fill  a 
12x30-ft.  silo  alone;  have  a  low-down  wagon,  fiat 
rack,  so  we  can  lay  the  corn  on  from  the  ground. 
We  get  the  silo  filled  and  it  has  a  chance  to  settle, 
and  we  keep  running  in  as  fast  as  it  settles.  All  it 
costs  is  a  little  gasoline  and  oil.  1  think  it  would 
pay  a  man  to  own  his  own  rig;  then  be  can  use  it 
w  hen  his  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  guy  blowers. 

Broome  Co..  N.  Y. 

Handling  the  Frozen  Silage 

T  find  from  experience  that  any  kind  will  freeze 
in  cold  climate  and  exposed  places.  Frozen  silage 
is  not  good  to  feed.  We  remove  all  the  frozen  silage 
in  the  morning  ami  place  same  in  alley-way  in  front 
of  cows,  where  it  will  thaw  and  be  ready  to  feed 
uext  day.  At  this  time  we  also  throw  down  all  that 
will  lie  required  for  two  feedings,  only  opening  up 
the  silo  once  each  day.  Otherwise  we  would  be 
feeding  frozen  silage  all  the  time.  I  would  suggest 
a  silo  10x25  ft.,  with  G-ft.  pit.  My  reason  for  tin* 
pit  is  that  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  moisture  the 
pit  will  bold  same;  otherwise  this  liquid  would  seep 
through  the  joints  around  doors,  and  it  draws  flies 
and  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  also  adds  G  ft. 
to  its  capacity  without  going  too  high  in  the  air  in 
building.  Tlie  hollow  tile  silos  have  many  things 
in  their  favor  if  properly*  erected.  They  cannot 
rust,  do  not  have  hoops  to  got  loose,  cannot  be  blown 
down,  do  not  require  painting  and  cannot  burn.  The 
acres  required  to  till  this  size  silo  will  depend  on 
the  season,  kind  of  seed  planted,  condition  of  the 
soil  and  tillage.  With  these  things  favorable  five 
acres  should  meet  your  needs.  Should  you  have 
silage  left  over,  which  is  far  better  than  running 
short  just  when  pasture  is  short,  leave  it  alone  until 
you  get  ready  to  till  again,  and  then  take  off  all  that 
is  spoiled  and  till  on  top  of  it.  and  in  this  way  you 
are  sure  of  taking  care  of  a  lean  year.  I  have  fed 
silage  that  was  six  years  old  with  good  results. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  paui.  c.  woounutt. 


Danger  from  Nails  in  Old  Lumber 

Please  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
,  the  dangerous  practice  of  throwing  boards  down  with 
ails  sticking  front  them,  and  leaving  them  lying  around, 
constant  danger  to  barefoot  children  or  anyone  with 
m-n.  thin-sole  shoes.  This  is  a  very  common  habit, 
ml  causes  many  deaths  from  tetanus,  m-  lockjaw,  unless 
ttended  to  promptly  and  skillfully.  Better  be  safe  than 
Jrrv  A.  I,.  POTTER. 


RIGHT !  While  this  is  not  the  barefoot  season,  it 
is  the  season  when  most  boards  and  shingles 
are. I  brown  on  the  ground.  The  sharp  nails  art*  gath¬ 
ering  rust,  ready  to  puncture  some  careless  foot  in 
Summer.  Knock  the  nails  out  before  you  throw  the 
boards  down.  Complete  safety  lies  in  piling  the 
boards  neatly  in  some  out-of-the-way  place.  This  D 
one  serious  matter  over  which  we  may  have  control. 


Changes  in  the  Dairy  Country 

I  have*  a  153-acro  farm,  20-cow  dairy,  producing  milk 
for  the  Now  York  market;  in  other  words,  l  have  all 
my  eggs  in  one  basket.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
milk  at  the  price  we  are  receiving  for  it.  namely,  giving 
the  dealer  75  cents  on  every  dollar  for  retailing  it.  and 
paying  $45  per  ton  for  feed.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  11  head  of  purebred  Ilolsteins,  remainder  grades; 
had  thought  of  adding  a  lot  of  poultry,  but  this  is  a 
pretty  cold  country  here,  and  it  does  not  look  very 
good  to  me.  Now  for  my  plan.  I  thought  I  would 
keep  about  50  or  75  laying  hens,  reduce  my  dairy  to 
about  15  cows,  keeping  the  purebred*,  raising  their 
calves.  In  a  short  time  I  will  have  a  big  dairy  of 
purebrods.  as  some  I  have  now  are  good  ones.  I  have 
several  good  foundation  cows,  and'  a  grand  sire,  bred  in 
the  purple,  I  prepared  ground,  about  one  acre,  with 
good  cultivation  from  sod  plowing,  raised  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  last  year.  This  ground  is  a  good  sandy  loam; 
one  part  of  it.  \\  acre,  had  not  been  plowed  for  50 
years.  It  is  all  very  rich.  I  thought  of  putting  out 
5.000  straw  berry  plants  and  increasing  it  some  each 
year  until  I  get  about  two  acres.  This  plan  has  al¬ 
ways  looked  good  to  me.  Our  seasons  are  late  here,  and 
these  berries  would  cotne  in  after  most  of  the  others 
are  done,  and  I  believe  a  good  price  would  he  received 
for  them.  Wild  strawberries  grow  every  where  here  in 
the  valleys,  also  on  top  of  the  highest  bills.  'What  kind 
to  plant?  How  about  the  ever-bearing,  as  they  appear 
to  he  the  most  talked  about?  What  kind  of  manure, 
raw  or  composted?  w.  it.  n. 

Otsego.  N.  Y. 


prices  are  high.  The  farm  manure,  reinforced  with  mal  size,  but  no  such  monster  egg  lias  ever  before 
acid  phosphate,  will  l»e  excellent  for  this  fruit  grow-  appeared.  Its  equatorial  circumference  was  7 y2  in. 

:  ng.  and  its  polar  circumference  was  Uy2  in.  It  weighed 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  a  little  over  0 y2  ounces,  which  means  that  it  was  the 
might  be  made  to  owners  of  small  dairies  in  the  hill  equivalent,  by  weight,  of  3U  normal  hens’  eggs.  It 
country.  The  markets,  the  soil  and  the  man  must  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  act  of  expelling 
he  studied  before  deciding  just -what  to  do.  hut  such  an  immense  egg  would  kill  the  ben  that  laid  it ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  changes  are  coming  fast  and  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  tlie  bird  seems 
they  must  be  provided  for  in  time.  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  performance  of 

_ this  unusual  feat. 


A  Big  Egg  From  An  Egg  Laying 
Contest 


THERE  appears  to  he  a  wide  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  farmers  as  to  the  proper  time  to  sow 
clover  seed.  Like  so  many  other  farm  operations, 
there  can  be  no  set  time  as  to  date  that  can  be  relied 
upon  as  the  exact  proper  time  for  this;  but  the  old 
rule  to  sow  when  the  ground  is  in  a  honeycombed 
condition  is  a  good  one  to  follow.  My  practice  has 
been  that  whenever  this  condition  is  present,  wheth¬ 
er  it  he  in  February  or  April,  I  sow  the  seed,  and 
have  yet  to  record  a  failure  from  freezing  out  of  the 
young  plants,  while  when  some  later  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  prevails,  it  has  often  been  killed, 
because  the  seed  was  sown  on  a  surface  too  clo.-e 
and  smooth  to  allow  of  the  young  plants  getting  a 
good  root-hold.  A  marked  instance  of  the  ability  of 
the  young  clover  plants  to  withstand  frost  occurred 
to  me  some  years  ago.  1  had  sown  the  seed  on  a 
25-acre  field  very  early.  The  weather  during  the 
fore  part  and  middle  of  April  was  unusually  warm 
and  Spring-like,  and  the  seeding  had  a  good  start, 
the  young  plants  appearing  evenly  over  the  whole 
field.  At  this  stage  we  had  a  return  of  unusually 
cold  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  the  ground  being 
frozen  quite  hard  for  three  nights  in  succession.  As 
I  was  always  endeavoring  to  keep  my  work  up  to 
and  a  little  ahead  of  the  season,  this  appeared  a 
good  opportunity  for  "I  told  you  so”  to  he  heard 
from,  and  I  was  informed  that  my  seeding  was  null 
and  void.  I  did  not  sow  any  more  seed  on  that  field, 
and  I  never  had  a  better  crop  of  clover  than  grew 
that  year. 

The  clover  seed  was  sown  quite  early  on  this  farm 
this  Spring,  1922,  and  the  young  plants  were  show¬ 
ing  up  good  and  even  over  the  field  when  the  weath¬ 
er  changed  to  much  colder,  and  for  two  nights  the 
thermometer  registered  around  26  degrees,  hut  the 
clover  has  come  through  the  ordeal  all  right.  Again, 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  part  of  a  clover  meadow 
that,  because  of  scarcity  of  labor  here,  was  left  until 
after  harvest,  and  then  it  was  found  to  be  so  ripe 
and  badly  tangled  up  that  it  was  left  aiul  plowed 
under  in  the  Fall.  The  next  Spring  the  young  clover 
plants  showed  tip  thick  and  lusty  wherever  they  were 
scattered  over  the  surface  or  not  plowed  under  too 
deep.  It  looks  as  if  nature  in  her  wisdom  had  made 
ample  provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  plant  Species. 
New  York.  n.  e.  cox. 


FOR  some  weeks  I  have  been  wanting  to  break 
into  your  ‘‘big  egg"  contest.  I  am  afraid  I 
waited  too  long,  because  apparently  one  of  your 
readers  has  got  us  trimmed.  Still,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  egg  laying  contest  at  Stores  may  very 
possibly  be  a  good  second.  I  am  pinning  to  this  let¬ 
ter  a  little  squib  that  I  put  in  our  weekly  story 
about  the  contest,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  photograph 
of  the  hen  and  of  the  big  egg  she  laid. 

Stores  r*.  ( >.  Conn.  wm.  f.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  note  mentioned  by  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  follows. 


THIS  man's  location  is  in  Central  New  York. 

rather  far  hack  from  the  main  railroad  lines, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  hill  country.  Ilis  case  is 
typical  of  many.  The  tendency  in  the  millc  business 
is  to  follow  the  history  of  manufacturing  and  crowd 
out  the  smaller  dairies.  That  largely  happened  in 
New  England,  and  seems  to  bo  working  out  in  New 
York.  The  extended  use  of  the  milking  machine  and 
the  perfection  of  efficient  barn  equipment  enables 
one  man  to  care  for  a  greater  number  of  cows  than 
is  the  case  where  hand  work  is  mostly  employed. 
This  machinery  and  equipment  makes  it  necessary 
to  employ  considerable  capital,  and  as  time  goes  on. 
the  business  is  quite  sure  to  settle  into  the  larger 
plants.  The  smaller  units  will  hardly  lie  able  to 
compete  with  the  larger  dairies,  and  will  slowly  fall 
out,  except  in  cases  where  some  special  advantage 
can  he  secured. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  through  the  dairy  sections 
farmers  who  have  kept  cows  for  many  years  are 
looking  for  profitable  side  lines.  They  will  be  driven 
to  it  in  time,  and  some  of  them  will  find  the  change 
most  profitable.  In  some  cases  even  the  cows  have 
been  entirely  given  up.  and  chemical  fertilizers  sub¬ 
stituted  as  plant  food.  Such  men  are  producing  po¬ 
tatoes,  fruit,  seeds,  grain  and  hay  for  sale,  and  are 
better  off  than  when  they  kept  a  dairy.  It  is  not 
possible  for  all  to  do  that,  and  the  plan  suggested 
by  W.  B.  R.  will  be  better  for  them.  This  means 
getting  rid  of  all  the  grade  or  inferior  cows  and 
keeping  a  small  herd  of  purebrods.  This  man  will 
find  that  the  production  of  good  heifers,  for  some¬ 
one  else -to  feed  and  keep,  will  pay  better  than  milk 
production.  There  is  a  tendency  to  crowd  big 
dairies  close  to  the  large  cities,  and  on  high-priced 
land  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  produce  all  the 
milking  stock.  Farmers  back  among  the  hills  can 
do  such  work  better,  and  thus,  by  raising  and  selling 
high-class  heifers,  they  can  make  as  much  net  profit 
a*  they  could  selling  milk.  Much  the  same  will  be 
true  of  raising  pullets,  Back  among  the  cold  hills 
it  is  a  question  if  Winter  eggs  can  be  produced  at 
any  profit.  The  bill  farmer  can  hardly  expect  to 
compete  with  4 he  large  commercial  egg  farms  within 
short  haul  of  the  city  market.  They  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  equipment,  markets  and  purchasing  power. 
But  they  cannot  produce  the  needed  pullets  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Most  of  them  buy  their  stock  each  Fall, 
and  here  is  where  the  hill  man  can 

him  start  with  | 


(limit  Egg  Co mpUred  irith  Normal  Size.  Fig.  .28.2 


The  hen  is  shown  at  Fig.  2S3  and  the  eggs,  in  com¬ 
parative  size,  at  Fig.  2S2.  The  largest  egg  ever  re¬ 
corded  at  Stuns  was  laid  during  the  forty-fourth 
week  by  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  No.  383,  owned  by 
Judge  W.  li.  Card  of  Manchester,  Conn,  in  order 


I- - - - - - — - — - -  When  a  Horse  Rolls 

R.  I.  Red  Hcii  Which  Laid  Giant  Egg.  Fig.  .283  y EST E RD AY  evening  a  man,  driving  along  the 

I  road  past  the  farm  stopped  and  told  me  that 
to  picture  in  one’s  mind  the  appearance  of  such  an  I  had  a  horse  down  in  a  straw  rick.  I  had  turned 
unusual  egg.  it  will  he  well  to  remember  that  the  the  stock  across  the  road  for  a  time,  and  expected 
standard  egg  weighs  two  ounces  and  that  it.  meas-  to  bring  the  horses  back  before  sundown  and  put 
lives  about  0V2  in.  one  way  and  from  6  to  614  iu.  them  up  for  the  night,  and  was  on  the  lookout  for 
the  other  way.  liens  in  the  contest  not  infrequently  them  when  they  should  get  near  the  gate.  I  saw 
lay  eggs  with  two  yolks  that  will  run  up  double  nor-  both  011  top  of  the  ridge  near  the  middle  of  the  field, 

and  later  noticed  but  one.  and  sup- 


find  opportunity.  Let 
the  best  stock  of  some  breed  like  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  buy  pedigreed  males  as 
carefully  as  he  would  a  hull  for  his 
herd.  Hatch  all  he  can  each  Spring, 
and  run  them  at  large  through  the 
Summer.  In  the  Fall,  before  cold 
weather  conies  on,  sell  all  but  about  50 
of  the  finest,  to  bo  used  as  breeders, 
and  make  no  effort  to  produce  Winter 
eggs.  Handled  iu  this  way.  pullets  can 
lie  produced  sit  a  low  cost.  There  would 
be  a  ready  sale  for  them,  and  there 
will  he  no  need  of  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  Heifers  and  pullets  will  pay 
better  on  such  a  farm  than  milk  and 


g  ou  the  straw  blown  over 
the  rick  on  the  ground  had  rolled  over, 
getting  liis  back  fitted  nicely  into  a 
depression,  with  his  feet  sticking  up 
iu  the  air.  and  as  helpless  as  a  sheep 
upside  down  in  a  trough.  This  rick  is 
about  200  ft.  from  the  house,  and  in 
plain  view,  but  the  horse  was  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  could  be  seen  from 
the  road  beyond  the  house,  but  was 
not  visible  from  the  house  at  all. 

I  removed  some  straw  ou  one  side, 
and  proceeded  to  roll  him  over  so  he 
could  get  his  feet  underneath  again, 
when  lie  promptly  got  up.  He  had 
been  down  about  an  hour,  and  was  not 
much  the  worse  for  the  experience,  but 
had  lie  not  been  found  lie  would  most 
certainly  have  died,  probably  before 
morning.  This  recalls  two  other  ex¬ 
periences  with  horses,  both  rolling  into 
a  ditch  of  cold  spring  water,  and  at 


A  considerable  number  of  such  farm¬ 
ers  are  doing  well  with  small  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
We  know  of  several  cases  where  suit¬ 
able  fields  on  the  hills  have  paid  well. 
There  is  not  great  danger  from  late 
frost,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  fruit  ripens 
late,  so  that  it  reaches  market  when 


At  a  picnic  in  Wayne  County.  N,  Y.,  a  group  of  farm  women  gave  an  object  lesson 
of  some  of  the  old-time  fashions.  It  was  possible  to  find  a  supply  of  old-fashioned 
clothing — nearly  every  farm  can  show  its  quota — and  so  these  women  gave  the 
young  folks  an  idea  of  what  grandmother  wore.  No  short  skirts  or  low  necks 

there.  How  do  you  like  it? 


Gf/%1 


May  13,  1922 

Honeydew,  sold  here  for  $1,  They  looked 
more  like  n  small  pumpkin  than  a  melon. 
1  did  not  try  them,  hut  many  people  will 
buy  anything  that  is  of  an  exotic  charac¬ 
ter  and  call  it  good.  Alligator  pears,  for 
instance;  I  would  as  lieve  eat  a  little 
green  gourd.  When  Florida  oranges  pass 
out  of  the  market  I  stop  buying  oranges. 
The  California  oranges  have  too  much 
bark  for  the  price. 

What  has  become  of  the  “Citranges” 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  years  ago  as  likely  to  stand  zero 
weather?  These  crosses  of  the  seedy 
Trifoliata  of  Japan  with  sweet  oranges 
were  to  give  ns  oranges  that  we  could 
grow  in  this  latitude.  But  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  the  Oit ranges  of  late  years. 
Citrus  trifoliata  is  hardy  enough  and 
makes  a  fine  hedge.  w.  f.  massby. 


about  the  same  place,  though  the  acci¬ 
dents  occurred  some  years  apart.  In 
both  cases  the  horses  were  found  before 
they  were  seriously  injured,  but  their 
getting  out  was  a  greater  undertaking 
than  the  one  in  the  straw,  as  the  ditch, 
while  not  deep,  was  just  wide  enough  to 
fit  their  backs  snugly,  and  they  were  as 
directly  on  their  bucks  as  if  (hoy  had 
had  been  carefully  fitted  to  the  place. 
It  is  a  job  for  two  or  three  strong  men, 
and  a  team  or  truck  would  be  a  great 
help,  care  being  used  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  animal  when  pulling  on  him.  It  just 
goes  to  show  that  one  must  look  after 
stock  to  avoid  loss  and  trouble.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  see  and  count-  all  the  stock 
once  a  day  at  least,  and  once  a  week  to 
look  them  over  carefully  for  injuries  or 
other  troubles  that,  may  need  surgical 
attention.  w.  K.  duckwaix. 

Ohio. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  some  exper¬ 
ience  with  animals  getting  “down”  in  this 
way.  Horses  usually  retain  their  cour¬ 
age  or  “nerve.”  and  will  jump  up  when 
made  free.  We  have  had  cows  “down” 
in  this  way  which  absolutely  refused  to 
get  up.  Their  courage  seemed  to  forsake 
them  entirely,  and  they  lay  for  days  as 
if  paralyzed. 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER- BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

|  No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Them! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

A  vast  project  for  covering  203,000 
acres  of  sand  in  Nebraska  with  trees  is 
under  way.  It  is  calculated  that  three 
billion  trees  will  be  required,  and,  during 
the  present  Spring,  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  millions  of  young  yellow  pine  ( P. 
australis i  and  jac  k  pine  ( P.  Hanksiana) 
will  be  planted  in  the  reservation  known 
as  the  Nebraska  National  Forest.  The 
young  trees  have  been  specially  produced 
in  the  State*  nursery;  repealed  plantings 
of  stock  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
proved  abortive,  so  for  the  past  IS  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  select  a  type 
and  species  of  tree  that  would  flourish 
under  the  conditions  obtaining.  The 
young  trees  from  tile  “Ressey”  nursery 
have  proved  they  can  grow  in  the  driest 
situations. 

Three  thousand  wild  geese  cn  route 
from  Florida  to  Hudson’s  Pay.  Labrador, 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Barren  Lands, 
stopped  at  .Tack  Miner's  bird  sanctuary 
near  Kingston,  Out.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Miner  became  interested  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  safe  retreat  for  these  birds  during 
their  migrations,  and,  starting  with  seven 
geese,  this  number  has  grown  until  now 
several  thousand  annually  visit  his  farm. 

The  Shoshone.  Idaho,  wool  clip  has 
been  sold  by  a  pool  headed  by  Senator 
Frank  R.  Gooding  and  his  brother, 
at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  lb. 
to  the  B.  Harris  Wool  Company  of  St. 
Louis  and  Salt  Iaike  City.  The  clip 
consisted  of  l,000,0<X>  lbs.  The  prices 
paid  are  more  than  100  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latett,  Iurgeat.  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plants 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Hornrntibli,  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Beet.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Suge,  Mint,  Hop,  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper.  Onion,  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce  Plant*. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

April  ended  cold,  while  the  freeze  of 
April  23  has  not  been  repeated;  the 
weather  has  been  too  cold  for  the  re¬ 
planted  crops  to  start.  My  one  green 
row  of  string  beans,  the  good  old  Red 
Valentine,  which  I  saved  by  covering,  is 
about  the  only  green  thing  in  sight  in  the 
garden,  except  peas  and  lettuce.  Every¬ 
thing  is  ready  for  the  tomato  plants,  but 
they  are  still  in  the  frame,  are  getting 
pretty  large,  for  these  plants  came  above 
ground  before  the  end  of  February.  They 
have  been  transplanted  twice,  and  ought 
to  be  out  in  the  garden  now.  In  fact,  I 
have  often  had  them  out  soon  after  the 
middle  of  April,  but  this  season  they  are 
better  off  in  the  frame.  The  Lima  beans 
were  not  up  when  the  freeze  struck,  but 
the  seed  rotted  all  the  same.  Now  I  am 
waiting  to  replant,  but  I  want  the  soil  to 
get  wanner.  A  day  or  so  after  the  freeze 
I  concluded  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
peaches,  as  my  trees  seemed  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  plenty  of  sound  ones.  But  alas! 
they  have  nearly  all  fallen.  The  plums 
seem  to  be  holding  on  to  a  fair  crop.  The 
Early  Richmond  arid  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries  will  make  a  crop,  but  earlier  cher¬ 
ries  few.  We  are  looking  towards  May 
for  a  change.  The  weather  man  has 
been  predicting  rain,  but  it  does  not 
come.  Rain  is  needed  now. 

1  have  received  a  circular  from  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  giving  high 
praise  to  the  llubani  annual  Melilotus. 
The  Ohio  station  does  not  esteem  it  high¬ 
ly.  Here  and  southward  we  do  not  need 
any  more  weeds.  The  biennial  Melilotus 
is  one  of  our  common  weeds,  growing 
along  the  roadsides  6  ft.  tall  and  o»  ditch 
banks  in  the  pastures,  and  nothing  cuts 
it  when  there  is  plenty  of  grass.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  annual  variety  is  valuable 
in  the  North  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  grown,  but  we  have  so  many  bet¬ 
ter  things  which  do  not  thrive  so  well  in 
the  North  we  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
Melilotus,  either  annual  or  biennial. 
Cow  peas.  Soy  beans  and  Crimson  clover 
are  all  better.  Then  to  my  mind  the 
habit  of  calling  plants  clover  that  are  not 
in  the  genus  Trifolinm  should  be  discour¬ 
aged.  The  true  clovers  arc  all  Trifoli- 
ums.  T  remember  very  well  when  Alfalfa 
was  called  Lucerne  clover.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  confusion  and  error  to  call  no  plant 
clover  except  the  ones  in  the  Trifolium 
genus.  The  Melilotus  and  the  Medicago 
genera  are  distinct,  and  should  have  then* 
true  names.  While  Alfalfa  is  not  now 
called  clover,  there  is  another  species  of 
Medicago  which  is  commonly  called  Rurr 
clover  in  the  South,  and  is  <if  little  value 
except  to  inoculate  the  soil  for  Alfalfa. 
We  grew  the  Ilubam  Melilotus  here  the 
past  Summer.  We  do  not  need  it.  Two 
varieties  of  Soy  beans  from  the  gulf 
coast  made  a  wonderful  growth.  These 
were  the  Biloxi  and  the  Otuotnn.  Both 
failed  to  mature  here  from  seed  grown  at 
Biloxi.  When  seed  can  be  had  ripened 
farther  north  it  is  likely  that  the  Otoo- 
tan  will  he  a  very  valuable  crop.  Even 
the  unripened  crop  of  both  these  varieties 
made  a  heavy  hay  growth. 

A  reader  a*-ks  my  opinion  of  the  llon- 
eydew  cantaloupes.  The  Honeydew  is  a 
good-sized  white,  smooth-skin  melon.  It 
is  later  than  the  net  soils  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  class,  and  keeps  well  after  ripening 
to  near  Christ  in  as.  It  is  eatable  after 
the  Pollocks  and  Eden  Gems  are  gone. 
But  it  lacks  any  distinctive  flavor  and 
is  simply  dead  sweet,  and  not  near  as 
good  its  the  earlier  netted  sorts.  But 
this  is  an  individual  opinion.  Others 
may  find  it  very  good.  I  grow  them 
mainly  because  of  their  keeping  quality 
and  their  coining  when  there  are  no  other 
in usktnelons.  Some  people  say  that  the 
Montreal  melon  is  fine.  Perhaps  they 
are  when  grown  by  the  Montreal  garden¬ 
ers.  but  I  have  grown  them  to  a  very 
large  size  and  apparently  perfect  of  the 
variety.  I  have  done  this  in  different 
seasons,  but  never  grew  one  that  was  tit 
to  cat.  Soil  and  climate  make  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  many  plants.  T  once  saw 
some  of  the  Montreal  melons  at  a  fruit 
store  in  Philadelphia,  brought  direct  from 
Montreal-  I  thought  that  I  would  try  one 
to  see  if  they  really  were  good.  But 
when  the  fruit  man  asked  SI  each  for 
them  I  concluded  that  no  cantaloupe  was 
worth  a  dollar.  But  last  Fall  the  Casa  ha 
from  California,  one  of  the  pa  rents  of  the 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Colomhin*.  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bella.  Ancliusa, 
Delphinium.  Gtilnrilln.  Hollyhock,  I  .tty  of  th« 

Valley.  RudbeckU*.  Shunt  a.  Onlay,  Sweet  Willlum,  and 
other  Perennials;  Aster.  Pansy,  Ageratum.  Dahlia.  Iris. 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos.  Begonia,  Canna.  Larkspur,  Flrahiuh,  Petunia, 
Phlox.  PctrtuUca,  Safvfct,  .SalpiglosMA.  Verbena.  Scabiosa, 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS, 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  ¥. 


More  Profits 
in  Celery 

the  bleach 


Strawberry  Plants 


will  be  yours  if  you  lower 
ing  cost.  Both  boards  and  dirt  are 
expensive  and  inefficient.  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher  is  cheaper  and 
makes  the  stalks  cleaner  and  whiter 
than  any  other  method  you  can  use. 

Sample  Free 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of  R  &  D  ;  we  11 
send  it  by  return  mail  with  a  circular 
siving  full  descriptions  and  prices. 

The  Russelloid  Co. 

Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Ten  of  the  beet  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred— early, 
mid-feeumm  and  late.  Order  our 
1922  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Carden  Seed  of  all  kinds:  also 
nil  kind*  of  vegetable  jiluntfi  »n 
Reason. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
C'licswold,  Del, 


“Intensive  Strawberry  Culture” 

A  new  boon  by  an  expert  grower  for  more  than  40 

Sears  A  strictly  new  presentation  of  the  subject. 

tighly  commended  by  competent  authorities,  write 
for  Five  Prospectus  or  send  81.00  for  the  book  to 

LOUIS  GRATON  •  Whitman,  Ma... 


Obituary 

A.  R.  PHILLIPS.— Many  of  the  older 
readers  of  The;  R.  N.*Y.  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  A.  It.  Phillips,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Chagrin  Falls, 
(>.,  on  April  5),  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  of  pioneer  New  England 
stock,  a  farmer  by  birth  and  by  vocation. 

For  many  years  he  ably  represented 
Geauga  County  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  his  State,  and  was  a  leader  in  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation,  llis  education  was 
of  the  broadest  kind,  he  was  a  naturalist 
of  recognized  authority,  an  able  writer 
and  a  pleasing  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  integrity. 


ST  R  A  WB  E  RR  Y 

ASPARAGUS  CROWENS,  TOMATO,  CANTALOPE  urn!  other 
seeds.  Stock  the  BEST  mid  TRUETO-NAME.  FREE — our 
New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN,  R  No.  1.  Seaford,  Del. 


SURPLUS  ClrAwhflrrv  Plant*  »KNT  P.  PAID. 

LOI  OF  OiraWDBrrjnaniS  Senator,  Dunlap,  Klou- 
dyke,  Rewastico.  McAlpIne,  ai  S3  50  per  1,000.  Send 
for  my  Priee  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 
and  Dahlia  Root*.  DAVID  HOOWAY.  Hatfly.  Delaware 


GTKAWBKRRY  PDAXTS- POSTPAID 
150  Sen.  IujhIhp,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SONS  Bangor,  Mich 


Emergency  Hay  Crop  At 
Red  Clover  Prices 

2  bu.  &  over  $15.00 
per  bu. 

1  to  2  bu.  $18.00  bu. 
10  to  60  lbs.  50c  per 


WINSOR’S  WHITE  DENT 


Many  Times  State  and  County 
Grand  Champion 
,  Severely  iMilectPi!  f<»rtvj»e,  yield 
anti  vigOf.  Breed  true  stock 
from  nir-to-ro  w  method  plats, 
linn  produced  1  Hi  to  142  bu. 
^  shelled  COW  per  acre  in 
|  official  cotitwt*.  Husked 
\  Htunditvr-  Dried  on  racks — 
jyfll  I  Order  early. 
i &  .  £d**rd  W.Winsor.MonmoijIh  Farm 

f  armingdalc,  New  Jersey 
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Sweet  Potato  Plants 

M-y  800 — $1.25;  50tf— $2;  1,000— $8,  postpaid.  Express, 
$2.50,  thousand.  IfvPI.E  ulLOVK  La  It yi S, Kroobllu.  Virginia 
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4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  Jersey.  Hie  Lent,  Gold  Skin.  N,  J,  River  and 
Red  Nnnsemond.  C.  E  BROWN,  Bndneville,  Delaware 


Beauty  Has 
Cash  Value 


(i  re  i-  ii  Mt.  and 
.  Kuril  I  Varieties. 
Murrtflelcl,  N.  Y. 


Prize  Winning  Potatoes  For  Sale 

Y  M.  PATTI NGTON  Cf  SON 


AX/HEN  you  make  your 
w  v  home  grounds  look 
better  you  make  them 
worth  more.  And  you  can 
make  them  look  a  great 
deul  better  by  investing  a 
few  dollars  in  otir  healthy, 
hardy  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubbery. 

Buy  direct  from  growers 
of  established  reputation. 
Write  today  for  Price  List. 


KKF.lt  POTATOES. 
KIRHVU.MC,  New  Yo ItH 


lertlfled  ftwaaett  It  urn l 
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Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

500—81.85;  I.riOO— *£.£5;  post p:u<i ;  ipiiok  «Mi v»*r\ .  Ex¬ 
press,  $1.50,  thousand.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  &  SONS,  FtmM'o,  Virginia 
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lllloii.  Cabbage  and  Tomatn  I’luiita.  1.000 — $2. HO; 
000— $1.80,  postpaid.  J.  H.  SCOTT  Ka.cNKi.iN,  Va. 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames.  Iowa 
Strain.  50c  per  lb.  prepaid 
Grc>»n  in  Western  NewYork  for 
2  years,  Acclimated,  scarified. 
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Box  8 


postpaid.  Francis  Scotl  Key.  Premier,  Ophelia, 
*  ^  Madam  Bnlterlly,  White  Killarney,  Aaron  Ward. 
Bloom  trom  these  bushrs  won  First  Prize.  Flower 
Show,  New  York.  March  15.  Hardy  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  PLANTS.  1-year-old,  $1.25  per  dozen. 
All  colors.  Honorable  trealrnrnl  guaranfeed, 
REYNOLDS  FARMS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Yalesville,  Conn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


We  have  the  Genuine  Big  White 
Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Com 


GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSIES 

t  nixed  colors.  4  I  >oz.  SI  0Q  ;  Tomato  phi  nr  >-,3  I  >nz.  40c. 
Sweet  Potato.  IDO.  40c  ;  30(1.  SI  00  ;  ftfH),  SI  75,  Postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  W  S.  FORD  &  SON.  Hartley,  Delaware. 


Per  Bushel  $2.75 


We  guarantee  the  quality  to 
suit.  Germination  over  90% 
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reight  on  2  bushels  or  over  and 
bags  are  FREE) 


This  attractive  234-page  book  ha*  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sole  by 

Sural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Cement  for  Fountain  Border 

I  am  thinking  of  having  a  homemade 
fountain  in  the  yard,  with  a  border  of 
white  stones  or  rooks.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  heavy  the  cement  should  be  put  in, 
and.  if  it  would  have  to  have  a  rock  foun¬ 
dation,  etc.  w.  B.  if. 

From  your  brief  description  I  assume 
that  you  are  to  have  a  small  concrete 
pool  with  a  jet  of  water  in  the  middle. 
If  I  am  right  in  this.,  and  the  pool  is  to 
be  relatively  small,  4  to  6  ft.  across,  a 
mixture  of  concrete  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean, 
well-graded  sand,  and  four  parts  screened 
gravel  or  crushed  stone,  laid  with  walls 
6  to  S  in.  thick,  will  be  sufficiently  strong. 
While  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
foundation,  it  is  best,  in  any  concrete  work 
to  dig  down  below  frost,  level  and  fill  in 
with  stones  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  place  the  work.  This  tends  to  prevent 
heaving  from;  freezing,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  work  level. 


Boosting  the  Buying  Powe  r 
of  the  Farm  Dollar 


Hearing  Is  J 
Believing  f 

Though  nearly  500,000  * 

who  are  hard  of  hearing 

are  new  entliusiasUn  JKA  JBMfe 

users  of  the  Aeousticon  ^EYA.,  nBr 

because  it  has  enabled 

them  to  hear  clearly, 

this  is 'not  conclusive 

proof  that  It  will  mulct;  you  hear.  But  it 

should  he  encouraging  enough  to  warrant 

your  gl  rlns  the 


When  a  farmer  buys,  he  naturally  expects  to  get  prices 
four  square  with  what  he  gets  when  he  sells. 

This  principle  of  fairness  Prest-O-Lite  respects;  a  Prest-O- 
Lite  Battery  is  a  product  with  prices  in  balance  with  the 
prices  of  farm  products. 

If  you  were  to  exchange  your  produce  directly  for  a  Prest- 
O-Lite  Battery  at  today’s  prices,  it  would  go  just  as  far  as  it 
would  have  gone  at  the  peak  of  your  high  price  market. 

Consider  These  Values 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  following  trade-in  prices  for 
Prest-O-Lite  Batteries : 

*  $19.90  for  6-volt  battery  for  popular  makes  of  light  cars. 

*  $24.65  for  6-volt  battery  for  Buick,  Chandler,  Chalmers, 

Oaklands,  Hudsons,  etc. 

*$32.00  for  12-volt  battery  for  Maxwells,  Dodges,  and 
Franklins. 

These  prices  represent  savings  as  high  as  32  per  cent  over  1921  prices, 
and  as  high  as  45  per  cent  over  1920. 

The  reductions  are  typical  of  the  systematic  lowering  of  price  on  all 
Prest-O-Lite  Batteries;  and  Prest-O-Lite  makes  a  correct  battery  for  every 
brand  and  type  of  motor  car  and  truck. 


1922  AC0USTIC0N 

10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 


No  Deposit — No  Expense 

All  you  need  do  Is  to  snv  that  you  will 
try  the  Aeousticon.  The  test  in  your 
own  homo  amid  familiar  surroundings, 
will  cost  nothing,  for  we  even  pay  deliv¬ 
ery  charges, 

WARNING!  There  Is  QO  good  reason 
”  **’'-*•  why  everyone  should 

not  make  as  lilieral  u  trial  oiler  as  we 
do,  so  why  send  money  t’orany  instrument 
for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  It. 

But  remember,  the  "Aeousticon”  has  im¬ 
provements  nml  patented  features  which 
cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter  what 
you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  ••Aeousticon”  today  and 
convince  yourself- you  alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1350  CindUr  Bid*.  220  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  City 


Scarecrow  for  Birds  and  Chickens 

A  pole  10  ft.  long,  with  a  short  arm 
extending  out  from  the  top,  was  set  up 
where  the  scarecrow  was  wanted.  To  the 
outer  end  of  the  short  arm  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  wire  with  a  swivel  at  the  lower 
end,  and  from  this  swivel  extends  an¬ 
other  wire  carrying  the  revolving  scare¬ 
crow,  so  the  latter  may  turn  easily  in 


Prest-O-Plates,  Of  Course 

These  are  high  quality  Batteries. 

They  all  have  Prest-O-Plates,  the  plates  of  long  life  that  make  Prest- 
O-Lite  the  long  life,  best  all  weather  battery. 

Prest-O-Plates  are  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  87  manufacturers  use 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  as  original  equipment. 

Every  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  backed  by  the  regular  Prest-O-Lite 
guaranty,  a  broad,  yet  specific  obligation  plus  a  policy  that  says  the  car 
owner  must  be  pleased. 


draw  the 


Use  Prest-O-Lite  Service 

No  matter  what  make  of  battery  you  have,  use  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
station  most  convenient  to  you.  Bearing  a  name  you  have  seen  since  you 
first  saw  automobiles,  it  is  part  of  the  oldest  service  to  motorists. 

Let  the  Prest-O-Lite  representative  advise  you.  He  will  put  forth 
every  effort  to  prolong  the  life  of  your  battery.  He  will  not  tell  you  that 
you  need  a  new  battery  until  you  do. 

At  the  right  time  exchange  the  old  battery  for  a  new  Prest-O-Lite  with 
Prest-O-Plates  at  our  low  prices. 


,  Hiit  Money  mad  a 
Trith  M-G  Cider  Presses. 
Hrnall  investment.  Quick, 
dean  profit*  with  Little 
I  i--  ur--  ▼  iMbor and i»* pens*.  Demand 
for  cider  greater  than  over.  In- 
stall  the  reliable 

«  Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

Standard  for  44 


Business 


Top  view 


Largest  juico  yield.  Easy  to 
JJkxfj  operate.  Fully  guarun- 
H  teed.  Sues  from  10  to 

Hi 0  bblfl.  dally.  Cora-  /!■ 
ploto  outfits  ready  to  ship.  Also  f  ‘  WW 
Hand  Bower  Presses  for  Cider.  -J 
Grape  Jui oo.  Fruits,  etc.,  and  A  j  I 
a  full  lino  of  nceessorios  such  sMnS 
as  Tuioo  Evaporators.  Pas- 
fceutiarra.  Vinegar  Generators, 
etc.  Write  for  catalog.  I  jaPn 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio  S3  v 


*Slightly  higher  prices  prevail  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  other  distant  points, 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets.  San  Francisco.  California 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Toronto 

Preat-O-Lite  also  makes  a  battery  for  every  house  lighting  system  manu¬ 
factured.  They  are  in  every  way  Prest-O-Lite  quality.  Ask  our 
nearest  service  station,  or  write  for  derails. 


even  a  light  breeze.  The  scarecrow  is 
made  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  0  or  8  in.  wide 
and  2  or  3  ft.  long,  bent  as  shown,  so  as 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  fastened  securely 
to  the  supporting  wire  by  running  the 
wire  through  the  holes  in  the  tin  and 
clinching  the  lower  end,  so  it  cannot  slip 
olT.  One  side  of  the  tin  may  he  left 
bright  and  the  other  painted  black,  or  the 
opposite  sides  painted  contrasting  colors 
This  device  turns  slowly  in  a  breeze  and 
swings  with  the  wind,  so  that  it  effectively 
keeps  chickens  and  birds  away  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  However,  birds  and  chick¬ 
ens  soon  get  used  to  any  scarecrow,  so 
when  the  need  is  past  the  device-  should 
be  taken  down  and  stored.  The  screech¬ 
ing  of  the  swivel  as  it  turns  makes  quite 
a  noise,  which  is  a  help  also. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  duckwall. 


THE  OLDEST  SERVICE  TO  MOTORISTS 


Preserving  Insects  and  Reptiles 

Is  there  any  solution  besides  alcohol 
for  preserving  insects  and  reptiles?  I 
am  interested  in  mounting  butterflies, 
etc.  j.  j.  g. 

There  is  no  better  material  for  pre¬ 
serving  such  fleshy  animals  as  reptiles 
than  alcohol.  It  should  he  diluted  with 
water  until  an  SO  to  an  85  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  is  formed.  This  will  preserve  the 
animals  in  excellent  condition  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time. 

If  .1  .1,  < !.  desires  to  preserve  insects, 
such  as  butterflies,  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
etc.,  iu  a  liquid  preservative,  lie  can  find 
nothing  simpler  and  better  for  general 
use  than  an  so  per  cent  solution  of  alco¬ 
hol.  As  a  rule,  however,  insects  are  pre¬ 
served  dry  by  being  mounted  on  pins, 
which  are  then  stuck  in  boxes  lined  with 
cork  in  neat  orderly  rows.  Such  insects 
as  butterflies  and  moths  are  usually  fas¬ 
tened  on  what  are  known  as  spreading- 
boards  for  a  few  days,  with  their  wings 
outspread  and  fastened  down  until  each 
individual  is  thoroughly  dried.  After  six 
or  seven  days  the  insects  may  be  taken 
from  the  boards  and  their  wings  will  re¬ 
main  outapread  in  a  rigid  position.  Each 
specimen  may  then  be  placed  in  the  box 
with  its  proper  name  attached  to  it.  If 
J.  J.  (J.  is  particularly  interested  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  insects  he  should 
write  to  the  Stale  Entomologist,  Educa¬ 
tion  Building,  Albany,  X.  Y„  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  New  York  State  Museum 
Bulletin  _t»  on  the  collection,  preserva¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  New  York  in¬ 
sects.  This  pamphlet  gives  plain,  simple 
and  full  directions  for  preserving  insects, 
and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

CLEW  W.  HERRICK.  - 


“BIGGEST  COMBINATION  o/  COMFORT  end  DURABILITY 
t  HAVE  EVER  SEEK*  IT  IS  HONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 


and  up 


ArVAnfo  *akk*»omak*«  norm  SELL  M  i  n  okts 
Hr  t, II  IS  ft  patent  patch  tor  instantly  mending  leaks 
®  m  all  u  l  e  n  si  I  s.  Sample  package  free 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO., liept  IPS,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


fiiMl  IN  THE  WORLD  Q 

!M  FARM  USE 

sent  free  for  examination  Maker  fo  Wearer 

■  END  FOR  rWEC  CATALOGUE 

1902  RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY  «922 
Essex  Build  wo  -  Boston  9  Mass 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 


HAY  CAPS 


Stack;  implement,  wagon  and  fai 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas, 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting; 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

4S3  St.  Paul*  Ave.  Jersey  Ci 


Right  now  is  lime  to  Ret  your  KwikMix. 

Special  offer  and  reduced  prices  Ons  month  »  n  » )  S  -■ 
only  Post  yourself— see  how  easy  it  is  to 
your  own  concrete  floors— sidewalks—  foun- 
dations— etc— do  better  work— save  contractor's  profit 
Load  it  on  one  side,  close  to  materials  — dump  finished 
_  mixture  on  other  side  into  wheelbarrow— a  great 
■/Vj  time  and  labor  saver  Mues  wheelbarrowlul  a 
minute— all  steel— lasts  a  Utetime  Jost  right  lor 
_  tarm  and  small  contract  work.  Make 

"““**4*?  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  spore  time 
hi  v  AM  22  concreting  lor  neighbors. 

.■  >  V  rt  Send  No  Money 


Krystal-Gas  Kills  Borers 

Safo  and  easy  to  use — Gasses  the  peach-tree 
borers  to  death.  A  pound  enough  for  about 
15  trees.  Pound  tin  11.00,  five  pounds  13.75 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  .  Rahway.  N.J 


■  _  Janccjiroamonm 

for  three  months  $1  on  discount 
for  cash  with  order  Order  from 
this  ad  write  tor  full  particulars 
and  Free  Book  on  Concrete 

Badger  &  hon  Works 

.  -^5  1010  ClevcUnd  A«enue 
-T-  -  ~  O  Milwaukee.  Wucomin 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance,  Wo  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
lew  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  out  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

On  order*  for  thirty  aalione  or  over  w«  will  prepay  ths 
frolicht  within  •  mdlun  of  throo  hundred  mlton. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


f  This  attractive  234-page  book  has 


- - - - — isomeofthe 

best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker.  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  hiew- Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  j  »  j 
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HEN  YOU  HESITATE  about  your 
next  suit,  look,  into  tliis  CJothcralt 
Serge  Folder.  Read  what  we  have  to 
say  about  this  exceptional  clothing 
value  —the  best  “buy’  ’  of  the  season. 

Read  about  the  cloth,  and  then 
examine  the  actual  samples  which 
are  sent  in  our  little  folder.  Finger 
them  critically,  noting  the  firm 
weave,  the  strong  “body”  of  the 
cloth.  Andthen  remember  that  they 
are  the  product  of  Clothcraft’s  75 
years  of  manufacturing  experience 
and  that  the  low  price  is  the  result 
of  quantity  production  (effecting 
great  savings  in  purchases  of  raw 
materials) and  ingenious  new  manu¬ 
facturing  methods. 

There's  a  Swatch  Folder  for  you— F REE. 
Just  send  the  coupon. 

THE  JOSEPH  &FE1SSCO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FE1SS  CO.. 

2163  Weil  53rd  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  eend  me.  without  obligation,  folder  contain- 
inc  actual  6watcbes  of  the  serge*  used  in  the  Clothcraft 
Serge  Specials,  and  other  information. 

( Sign  htrt)  . . •••••• . . 

’v  (Addnst  hen) . 


HOMELITE 

The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 

Brings  Comfort  and  Cheer  to  Your  Home 

All  the  electrical  conveniences  of  a  city  residence  are  at 
your  service  when  you  own  a  Homelite.  Plenty  of  light 
in  house  or  outbuildings ;  current  that  runs  your  washing 
machine,  electric  iron,  fans,  churn,  cream  separator,  milking 
machine,  etc.  And  the  cost  of  operation  - 

is  small  —  you  will  be  agreeably  sur-  ti^nn^dcd.CoSactU-i*i 

prised.  Let  US  tell  you  about  it.  feet  of  cubic  space  enough. 

Economical*!  gallon  of  fuel 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  enough  for  2,0C0  watt 

r  hours* 

Made  12  and  32  Volts. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


We  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  [ 

DOMESTIC. — Charles  W.  Morse,  his 
three  sons  and  20  other  individuals  were 
indicted  at  New  York  April  27  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  which  handed  to 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  a  presentment 
accusing  them  in  a  conspiracy  to  use  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  capital  stock  of  the 
United  States  Steamship  Company.  Mr. 
Morse  and  his  three  sons  and  others  of 
the  defendants  were  also  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Washington  on 
February  27  in  connection  with  ship¬ 
building  contracts.  The  newer  indict¬ 
ment  said  the  conspiracy  began  on  or 
about  May  1,  1910.  It  charged  that 
Morse  and  the  other  defendants  were  offi¬ 
cers.  directors,  attorneys,  agents  or  other 
employees  in  the  management  of  the 
Tauted  Stales  Steamship  Company,  a 
Maine  corporation,  and  as  such  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  operation  of  the  corporation, 
and  took  part  in  or  were  parties  to  the 
alleged  conspiracy. 

Forest  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  Laurel- 
ton,  Lakewood,  Point  Pleasant  and  Bar- 
negat,  N.  J.,  were  reported  April  27  to 
have  caused  timber  destruction  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,000,000.  The  State  and  county 
fire  wardens  fighting  the  tires  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  2,500  citizen  volunteers. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  convicted  men 
were  on  t  he  calendars  of  General  Sessions 
and  the  criminal  branches  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  Y'ork  City  for  sentence 
April  28,  more  than  ever  before  had 
been  arraigned  for  sentence  in  a  single 
day.  Sentences  aggregating  458  years 
were  imposed  on  72  of  them.  Eugene 
Diaset  and  Maise  Bagnoli,  Corsicans, 
who  took  part  in  the  capture  and  looting 
of  the  home  of  Albert  R.  Shat  tuck.  19 
Washington  Square  North,  the  afternoon 
of  April  2,  were  sentenced  to  not  less 
than  40  years  nor  more  than  60  each. 
Judge  Mulqueen  sentenced  Harry  Testa, 
convicted  in  General  Sessions  of  robbery 
in  the  first  degree  as  a  second  offender, 
to  30  years.  The  crimes  for  which  the 
72  men  were  sentenced  ranged  from  lar¬ 
ceny  to  murder.  Judge  Rosa] sky  meted 
out  sentence  to  21  prisoners  that  totaled 
23S  years  in  prison. 

Three  non-union  miners  were  killed 
and  one  injured  when  a  bunk  house  near 
the  Patterson  mine  at  the  Kiski  Valley 
Coal  Company  nt  West.  Apollo,  Pa.,  was 
dynamited  April  30.  A  bomb  was  hurled 
through  a  window  of  the  bunk  house. 
Seven  men  were  sleeping  in  the  room  at 
the  time.  Property  damage  estimated  at 
$125,000  was  caused,  and  the  mine  of 
the  Stuart  Collieries  Company  at  Sum- 
merlee,  Fayette  County,  ’W.  Va„  was 
wrecked  April  28  by  jin  explosion  of  un¬ 
determined  origin.  No  one  was  injured. 

The  death  of  a  child,  the  burning  of  a 
barn  and  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
worst  bush  fires  the  Pawcatuck  Valley 
has  seen  in  years  were  caused  by  two 
children  playing  with  matches  at  Wood 
River  Junction.  R.  I.,  May  2.  The  two 
small  sons  of  William  Perkins  were  play¬ 
ing  in  the  barn  when  their  mother  saw 
smoke  coming  from  the  roof.  She  rushed 
out  and  found  the  barn  in  flumes,  but 
was  in  time  to  save  the  younger  child, 
three  years  old.  William,  four  years  old. 
was  burned  to  death.  The  fire  consumed 
the  barn,  swept  across  the  highway  and 
up  the  Pawcatuck  Valley,  leveling  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  of  timber.  May  3 
200  residents,  assisted  by  workmen  sent, 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad,  were  fighting  the  flames 
and  saving  buildings. 

April  30  two  persons  were  killed  and 
14  injured  in  a  fire  that  swept  a  wooden 
tenement  house  in  Richmond  Hill,  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

April  30,  3,500  square  miles  of  land 
was  flooded  by  breaks  -in  Mississippi 
River  banks. 

WASHINGTON. — A  brief  upholding 
the  validity  of  its  proposal  to  Use  con¬ 
fiscated  German  property  for  payment  of 
claims  growing  out  of  ihe  Lusitania  dis¬ 
aster  was  filed  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  May  1  by  a  committee  representing 
Lusitania  claimants.  Secretary  Hughes 
took  it  under  advisement,  but  did  not 
indicate  what  opinion  the  Administration 
might  hold. 

Steps  were  taken  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
May  2  for  investigation  and  prosecution 
with  vigor  of  war-time  fraud  cases.  Pres¬ 
ident  ITarding  sent  to  the  House  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  special  appropriation  of 
$500,000.  to  be  used  by  the  Department, 
of  Justice  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  growing  out 
of  the  war.  Simultaneously  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  former  Representative  Rqs- 
coe  C.  McCulloch  of  Ohio  ns  a  special 
assistant  attorney -general  to  take  charge 
of  the  Government’s  investigation  and 
possible  criminal  prosecution  of  cases  in¬ 
volving  war  camp  con  tract  s^and  expendi¬ 
tures. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  28-30 — Southern  Seedsmen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans,  La. 

.Tune  7  —  Annual  meeting  Ilolstein- 
‘  Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Juno  14  —  Annual  meeting  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  14-16 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ObfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  tlie  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
fella  nil  about  Paint  anil  Pnlntlne;  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRICK  TO  Toll  with  Sample  Cards. 
Wnto  me.  DO  IT  MOW.  I  WIU.  SAVF.  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hnniw  In  America— getab.  184J 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  Rive  size  and  wc  will 
send  you  the  biggest  work 
h  shoo  bargain  offered  in  years. 
®l  Made  of  durable,  double 
Bl  tanned  chrome  leather. 

Strong  oak  leather 
soles.  Bellows 
tongue.  Dirt, 
WBterandacid 
proof.  Sires 
6  to  12.  Pay 
postman  $2. 45 
plus  postage, 
on  arrival. 
A  b  s  o  I  u  t  e 
satisfaclion, 
or  money 
promptly  re  - 
funded. 


L.  SIMON  CO. 

Dept.  E-l  829  First  Ave.,  New  York  Oily 


THE  "E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  mnka  the  farm  machine* 
rid*  ea*y.  Uh*  it  on  all  yolir  rid¬ 
ing  nmchlti«iK,  TU  A  CTO  UN,  etc. 
Quickly  rhatiK*d  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  to aitnllicr,  tlxing  the  same 
*«*l  that  ia  On  llta  machine. 
AGH/NTS  wan  tad.  Send  for  circu¬ 


lar.  Sent  by  Parcel  Foot  for  $4.00.  CEO.  J.  KBUM.Old  Chatham.  M.  T. 


WANTED-GOOD  LIVE  AGENTS 
For  Towns  in  New  York  Slate  Only 

New  article  which  is  very  practical, useful,  highly  re- 
coumien (led  and  guaranteed.  For  particulars  write 
R.  H.  ANDERSON  .  Flshklll,  New  York 


WOOL  WANTED 

Havo  your  wool  tnfg.  into  Bed  Blankets,  Comfort 
Batting.  Robes  and  Cloth.  10096  long  wool  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  aatlsfactory.  Writ®  for  particulars  to  M.  J. 

CLAPPER,  Shippensburg  Woolen  Mills.  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


DEMING 


Brings  You  This 
Horse  Drawn 


DEMING 

SPRAYER 


Save  $50  by  acting  now.  Through 
a  fortunate  purchase  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  we  secured  a  limited 
number  of  the  Deming  SPRAYER 
at  a  price  which  will  enable  us  to  sell 
it  for  $25.  This  is  $50  below  its 

regular  catalogue  price.  These  tpnyeri  are 
brand  new  and  complete  in  every  respect.  In¬ 
cluding  horse-drawn  cart  with  (haft*.  50-galloa 
barrel,  pump,  hose,  nozzle*,  ete.  The 
Deming  SPRAYER  it  uaed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  mid  thousands  ol  farmer*,  Iruit 
growers  and  park  commissioners  for  field,  vine¬ 
yard,  orchard  or  park,  lost  what  you  need 
for  spraying  orchards,  live  nocks,  stock  dips 
and  cattle  tly  oil.  For  disinfecting  farmyards, 
barns,  poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vegetable  bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For  white¬ 
washing  buildings  and  fences. 

For  Spraying  Potatoes,  Strawberries,  small 
nuraery  atock,  garden  truck,  cotton  fields, 
elc.,  our  Deming  SPRAYER  can  be  used 
by  atlacbing  a  Deming  Spray  Boom  which  we 
can  also  supply. 

Farmer*,  Iruit  growers,  etc.,  all  over  the 
country  who  know  the  value  of  the  Deming 
SPRAYER  will  be  quick  to  seize  this  remark¬ 
able  ofler.  So  act  now.  Send  $5  and  we  will 
*hip  you  the  Deming  SPRAYER,  fully 
equipped,  F.  O.  B.,  New  York  City.  Pay 
balance  alter  Inspection,  or  return  it  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Order  now  and 
aave  550.00.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS' 
EXPORT  CO. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Sly ke. ..  ..$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull . .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Puhlow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Puhlow . . . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking,  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk....  2.40 
Successful  Fruit.  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Priming  Mautial,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Drydeo  .  2.00 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  YorkCity 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  ATetr -Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
gutvantee  editorial  page. 


Early  Rivers  Peach 

Will  Prof.  Massey  toll  me  where  I  can 
gel  Early  Rivers  poach  trees  or  buds  in 
June  from  older  treo,sV  n.  C,  S. 

I  doubt  that  the  Early  Rivers  peach  is 
now  in  cultivation  by  any  American  nur¬ 
sery.  It  was  an  early  type  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  early  peach,  a  type  I  have  never  got 
used  to.  When  I  was  a  youngster  Ave 
had  early  freestone  peaches  that  could  be 
pulled  open  clear  of  the  seed.  The  Early 
Rivers  class  ripen  early  on  the  outside 
and  remain  hard  around  the  seed,  are 
neither  freestones  nor  real  clings,  hut 
soft  "stickfasts,"  and  yet  they  displaced 
the  little  Early  Tillotson  and  the  Early 
York — prettier  and  better  peaches.  About 
the  best  of  the  “stick fasts"  is  the  Greens¬ 
boro.  but  I  always  have  regretted  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  early  type  of 
peaches.  AV.  f.  massey. 

Dahlia  Notes 

I  note  a  recent  statement  that  Dahlias 
Avill  not  do  well  on  heavy  clay  soil.  I 
raise  quantities  of  Dahlias  on  heavy  clay 
soil,  and  dare  to  say  no  one  has  better 
blooms.  Use  plenty  of  coal  ashes  in  soil, 
and.  too.  don't  burn  your  trash,  but  plow 
it  under ;  everything  you  cun  get.  leaves, 
sods,  etc.,  and.  too.  do  not  use  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  any  kind.  MRS.  II.  S.  B. 

Cat  skill,  X.  Y. 

You  may  tell  E.  u.  F.,  page  40<>,  that 
I  had  350  Dahlias  through  which  hens 
and  their  broods  ran  freely.  Hens  dusted 
themselves  in  big  holes  close  to  Dahlia 
stalks,  but  I  tilled  the  holes  up  with  hoe 
or  boot,  and  no  harm  either  to  tubers, 
shoots  or  flower  ever  resulted ;  rather  the 
contrary.  But  ducks  will  gobble  the 
Dahlia  leaA’es.  c.  b.  b. 

Media.  l’a. 


The 


Setting  Cherries;  Stock  for  Lilac 

1.  What  is  your  plan  to  set  out  young 
cherry  trees?  I  have  a  hard  time  to  get 
them  to  grow,  especially  the  SAVeet  cherry. 
1  would  like  to  knoAv  what  part  to  cut 
hack.  Du  what  stocks  is  the  lilac 
grafted  to  prevent  suekoring.  as  the  old 
varieties  do?  c.  G.  B. 

Zieglerville.  Pa. 

1.  In  setting  any  fruit  tree  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  us  to  dip  the  roots  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  dirt  and  Avutcr.  This  mud  clings 
to  the  roofs,  and  Avheu  the  tree  is  set  joins 
to  the  other  soil,  thereby  uniting  soil  and 
tree,  and  moisture  is  taken  up  at  once. 
Set  the  tree  iu  a  normal  position  an  inch 
or  tAYO  deeper  than  it  avus  in  the  nursery. 
Anv  broken  roots  may  he  removed,  hut  Ave 
rarely  prime  either  top  or  root  uuless 
they  are  out  of  balauce.  We  water  the 
trees  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and  leave 
a  dust  mulch  on  the  surface  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

2.  Lilacs  may  be  propagated  by  seed 

soavu  in  the  Spring  or  by  green-wood  cut¬ 
tings  under  glass  in  .Tune.  The  former 
method  is  used  Avitb  the  common  variet ios. 
and  the  latter  for  the  rarer  sorts.  Graft¬ 
ing  is  occasionally  used,  and  dividing  the 
crown  and  removing  suckers  from  the  base 
of  the  plant  is  also  practiced.  The  stand¬ 
ard  common  blue  variety  is  generally  used 
as  the  stock  for  budding  or  grafting.  F.tid- 
ding  is  done  iu  July  or  August,  and  as 
the  buds  unite  readily  this  proves  a  very 
satisfactory  method.  The  suckers  from 
the  stock  should  he  kept  down  by  remov¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  they  form.  T.  u.  T. 

New  Zealand  Spinach 

Who  can  fell  us  all  about  New  Zealand 
spinach?  We  anintenrs  think  it  decidedly 
worth  growing,  but  do  not  know  why  the 
seeds  so  often  refuse  to  come  up.  Avhether 
soaked  <>r  not  soaked  in  hot  Avater  or  in 
cold  water.  We  do  not  know  whether  to 
plant  in  March  or  iu  June.  It  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  weed  in  its  habits.  Tell  us 
all  about  it.  G.  w.  L. 

Brookline.  Mass. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  vegetable.  I  much  prefer  it  to 
Swiss  chard.  A  short  row  Avill  supply  a 
family,  as  the  leaves  renew  themselves 
as  fust  as  picked  off.  It  is  the  ends  of 
the  leaves  Avllich  should  he  used.  The 
seed  is  hard,  and  doesn't  sprout  readily. 
Do  not  soav  until  after  the  ground  has 
become  Avarrn.  Soaking  the  seed  over 
night  helps,  but  is  not  necessary  if  the 
ground  is  moist.  Press  doAvn  the  soil 
over  the  seed  Avith  the  foot.  Sow  very 
thinly,  as  the  plants  must  stand  at  least 
a  foot,  and  preferably  tAvo  feet,  apart 
Avhen  grown.  If  vou  sow  some  radish 
seeds  in  the  row.  they  will  come  up 
quickly  and  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
begin  cultivation  right  away.  Otherwise 
the  weeds  may  smother  the  New  Zealand 
spinach  plants  before  they  get  established. 
While  they  need  coaxing  at  first,  the 
plants  grow  very  rampantly  when  ouce 
started.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  ell  I  hack  to  prevent  their  growing 
out  of  hounds.  It  can  he  cropped  all 
through  the  Summer,  and  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  spinach  in  hot 
Aveather  when  other  varieties  Avill  not 
groAV  at  all.  Tt  can  he  canned  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  Winter  use.  E.  I.  f. 


^Newest  Goodrich  Tire 

30x3%  Clincher  Fabric 

*10.22 


also  made  in30x3  size 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Goodrich 
list  of  tires.  It  completes  the  line.  It 
enables  your  dealer  to  give  you  full 
service  under  the  Goodrich  name 
and  trademark. 

It  is  great  news  for  every  user  of  30  x 
3  l/i  clincher  fabric  tires.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  secure  Goodrich 
quality  —  with  the  advantage  of  a 
price  which  speaks  for  itself. 

$10.90  will  buy  this  Goodrich  "55” 
— the  new  tire  for  the  popular  light 
cars.  The  splendid  construction  is 
made  better  yet  by  the  thick  anti-skid 
tread  of  scientific  design,  made  of 
specially  toughened  rubber. 

Your  dealer  is  ready  to  supply  you* 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

C Akron,  Ohio 

HOME  OF  THE  SILVERTOWN  CORD 


Carry  Your  Freight 
on  the  Running  Board 

You  can  haul  bags  of  feed.  seed, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  on  the  running  board 
°‘  your  car.  .No  need  to  ruin  the 
upholstery.  Your  car  will  last  longer 
and  look  better.  Equip  it  with  the 


Spraying  Makes 
A  Better  Garden 

C  Kill  the  bugs  and  head  off  blight.  With  a 
Brown  s  AL  lO-SPRAY  ,  you  are  fully  equip¬ 
ped  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  It 
operates  by  compressed  air— has 
patent  non-clog  nozzle  and  shut-  // 
oil  that  saves  solution.  //  sjjnpM 

Anto-Spray  Outfits  are  made  in  to  I  ffliri'M 
styles,  big  ami  little.  Better  learn  |  VM' 
why  more  than  TnO.tKM)  users  prefer  :  /"  -A  \ 
them.  Semi  for  Catalog  today  and  M. 

>>k  for  free  Cornell  Spraying  Cn-  Irn  I  pa  l 
lender.  '*4*  a  l\ 

The  LC.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  Street  R  1  Mb 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 


smx 


Potatoes 


WAGONS 

a.  High  or  low  wheels-- 

steel  or  wood— wide 
I  YrbSjo  or  narrow  tires. 
-aU-fr-T  Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
_ W  l|pKp/\  L,  any  running  gear. 

HlustrwtaJ  m  color,  frre. 

'Electric  Wriest  Co.,  48  St..Quincy,llL 


48  Elm  St..Quincy,llL 


loo v  ■ffl  Made  for  all  cars.  Write  now 
T<?*r  off  that  ieohy  for  circular.  Give  make  and 
V  Top  and  Attach  f  year  of  car.  Ford  top  cover 
1  pne  of  Ours  j  aud  back  curtain  as  4*7  rn 

'  shown  here . .  t  *  •  Jo 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO..  Dept.  J.  1621  Geinuntown  Ave,,  Phils. .  Pa. 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 


A  NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 
CATALOG  FREE 
DEALERS  WANTED 

FRIEND*  CO- 

CASPOUT .  N  .V.  - 


May  13,  1922 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


With  Potash 


With  Potash 


tom.  a  dam  of  this  typo  can  bo  built  by 
driving  two  parallel  rows  of  posts  across 
the  stream,  forming  the  upstream  and 
downstream  faces  of  the  dam.  These  rows 
of  posts  should  be  placed  roughly  as  far 
apart  as  the  proposed  height  of  the  dam, 
and  the  construction  may  be  cheapened 
b.v  placing  them  far  enough  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  driving  a  team  between  them,  even 
though  more  material  is  required  to  fill 
between  them.  After  the  posts  are  set 
rough  lumber  is  nailed  to  them,  or  brush 
cut  and  fastened  against  them,  burning 
rough  retaining  walls,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  filled  with  well-puddled  earth  and 
stones.  To  prevent  bulging  from  the 
earth  pressure,  when  idling,  tie  across  the 
dam  from  post  to  post  with  galvanized 
iron  brace  wire. 

An  ample  spillway,  planked  to  prevent 
washing,  must  be  provided  to  carry  waste 
and  freshet  water  and  to  prevent  the 
washing  away  of  the  top  of  the  dam. 
Also  the  dam  should  extend  well  hack  into 
the  bank  to  prevent  leakage  and  washing 
at  this  point.  If.  in  spite  of  the  spillway, 
there  is  likelihood  of  water  flowing  over 


Increasing  Engine  Power 

I  have  a  fl-h.p.  engine,  which  is  all 
right,  except  on  blower ;  it  has  not  enough 
power.  It  is  new.  and  I  don’t  wish  to  put 
more  money  in  exchange  for  another. 
Will  this  work?  I'ut  shaft  on  frame  of 
engine  with  pulley  larger  than  pulley  on 
engine,  then  put  pulley  on  same  shaft,  a 
little  smaller  belt  to  run  from  engine  to 
large  pulley,  and  belt  from  the  other  pul¬ 
ley  to  blower.  If  it  is  possible,  would 
like  at  least  S-h.p.  I  have  shaft  and1  one 
12-in.  pulley.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

The  device  that  you  illustrate  iu  your 
sketch  will  not.  increase  the  power  of 
your  eu  ine  in  auv  way.  The  power  of 
your  engine  is  determined1  by  the  bore 
and  stroke  and  the  speed  at  which  it  runs. 
There  are  other  factors  entering  in.  but 
these  are  probably  the  chief  ones.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  pulley  size  can  in  no  wav  change 
the  power  that  the  engine  is  capable  of 
developing.  It  may  apparently  do  this 
in  this  way:  Putting  a  larger  pulley  on 
the  engine  increases  tin*  speed  of  the 


Without  Potash 


Without  Potash 


Potash  for  Swamp  Land 


DOES  the  corn  grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one?  The 
small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn  pro¬ 
duced  on  potash  hungry  muck  land. 
When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400  to  800  lbs. 
of  Kainit,  are  broadcasted  on  potash 
hungry  muck,  full  yields  of  sound  corn 
are  produced. 

For  onions,  on  such  lands,  100  to200  lbs. 
per  acre  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  is  the 
right  amount  to  produce  full  yields  of 
sound  onions  that  ripen  normally  and 
keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Now  it  can  be  bought  for 
very  much  less.  It  will  help  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  and  greatly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  your  crops.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  if'  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
insist  on  having  it. 


Engine  Helled  to  Bloiccr 

it  run  harder  and  the  tup  of  the  dam  at.  certain  seasons  of 
o  drive  it  while  the  year,  it  should  be  protected  with  held 
ith  a  smaller  pul-  stone. 

a  uses  the  driven  Should  the  stream  have  a  pock  bottom. 
,  and  hence  does  a  dam  built  of  logs  in  crib  form,  as  de- 
ower  to  turn  it.  scribed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  some  few  weeks 
r.  has  the  power  ago,  can  be  used,  or  a  dam  may  be  built 
nged.  It  is  also  of  concrete.  Concrete,  of  course,  makes 
luce  the  speed  of  a  permanent  dam,  I  assume,  however 
>t  have  sufficient  from  a  study  of  your  letter  that  a  dam 
lage.  Driving  a  that  can  lie  built  from  the  materials  at 
-r  a  <i-h.f>.  eugine.  hand  by  (he  help  at  hand  is  the  kind  that 
his  purpose,  your  you  wish,  and  if  the  stream  that  you  are 
*  exchange  it  for  confining  has  not  too  great  a  flow,  and 
has  a  bottom  into  which  posts  may  he  set. 
I  think  that  the  earth  dam  described  will 
meet  your  requirements  and  pay  you  good 
dividends  in  pleasure. 


SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


Electric  Power  from  Stream 

Could  we  get  electricity  enough  for  14 
bulbs  out  of  a  stream  of  water  that  fills  a 
4  or  ;»-in.  pipe?  There  is  a  drop  of  about 
10  ft.  for  no  ft.  long;  it  is  on  a  side  hill. 
Would  wc  have  to  have  a  dam?  Would 
we  have  to  have  a  water  wheel  or  tur¬ 
bine?  We  would  want  it  fur  live  or  six 
hours  a  day  in  the  Winter.  How  much 
would  it  cost?  About  eight  of  the  bulbs 
would  go  to  the  henhouse.  There  would 
have  to  be  wire  put  up  for  nearly  a  half 
mile-  GEOIM1K  M.  JXGRAIIAM. 

Water  is  capable  of  doing  work  because 
of  its  weight  and  position  ;  it  is  capable 
of  doing  work  when  fulling  to  a  lower 
position,  just  :is  any  other  weight  would 
he.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in 
a  given  time,  as  well  «.«■•  the  distance 
through  which  it  falls  before  the  work  it 
is  capable  of  doing  can  be  determined.  In 
your  description  you  have  failed  to  give 
the  quantity  of  wafer  discharged,  simply 
stating  that  "it  will  fill  a  4-in.  pipe." 
This,  as  you  will  note  on  second  thought, 
really  tells  nothing,  as  the  velocity  is  not 
given,  and  the  stream  might  he  flowing 
2  ft.  per  second  or  20  ft.  per  second  with¬ 
in  the  pipe,  with  the  consequent  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  water  discharged. 

Judging  from  the  general  description, 
however,  it  seems  that  this  stream  is 
rather  small  to  try  to  do  much  with  in 
the  power  line.  However,  there  are  some 
very  small  streams  being  utilized  for 
pumping  and  lighting  purposes  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  obtain  a  bulletin  on  water  wheels, 
containing  complete  directions  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  flow  of  your  stream  and  com¬ 
puting  the  power  available.  An  overshot 
wheel  is  the  type  that  should  he  used  in 
this  case.  The  cost  is  somewhat  high, 
Imt  the  first  cost  is  practically  tin*  only 
cost,  as  the  water  for  driving  the  wheel 
costs  nothing,  and  wear  and  upkeep  is 
almost  nothing. 


Trouble  with  Gas  Engine 

e  have  a  1*4  b.p.  gas  engine  which 
has  begun  to  give  trouble.  Engine  runs 
almost  perfectly  at  times,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  it  begins  firing  almost  regularly  for 
every  revolution  made,  with  consequent 
loss  of  power  and  a  tendency  to  overheat 
quickly.  Sometimes.  In-  lessening  the 
supply  of  gas  and  turning  the  plate  into 
a  different  position,  which  allows  the  re¬ 
ceding  piston  to  draw  a  larger  amount  of 
a  richer  explosive  mixture  to  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber,  the  engine  can  be  tided  over 
this  spell.  Hut  this  does  not  always 
prove  effective,  and  when  it  does  it  is  for 
a  short  period  only.  1  have  recently  re¬ 
moved  the  cylinder  head  and  scraped  out 
thoroughly  every  particle  of  carbon.  This 
did  not  remedy  the  trouble,  although  the 
engine  has  more  power  than  before.  Could 
if  he  caused  liy  loss  of  compression,  poor 
ignition,  or  the  wrong  way  of  reassembling 
the  cylinder  head,  not  making  it  airtight? 
Preston,  Md,  j».  p. 

From  the  description  of  the  actions  of 
.vour  engine  I  would  think  that  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  trouble  is  an  improper  mix¬ 
ture  of  gasoline  and  air.  The  fact  that 


POTASH  PATS 


buc-pboof  SISAL  TWINE 

per  pound  shipment  from  Chicago.  We  alto  offer  Standard  and  Manilla. 

M.F.COOPER  TWINE  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


m  your  Rosidwnys.  r.iutt«ni, 

4  X  iJSEi  M  Tcimti  Court*  or  Trick*  1  to*  from  sr«»r 
f  Xlr xquJ  ;*n<1  w#oi1n  with  HERBICIDE- Th« 
rmioator. 

for  yrura  by  lesdlnir  Railroads, 
CiUim,  PutIlp.  CemsUrl*#.  Estates,  ate. 
One  application  kilts  both  tops  and  roots,  and  sacb 
gallon  Is  enough  to  cover  6d0  to  1000  square  feet. 

It  eliminftUfl  the  constant  annoyance  of  digging  or  pull- 
in*  weeds  and  asvsn  both  labor  and  #xp«u»s. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet. 

READE  MFC.  CO..  125  Hoboken  Aye.,  Jorsty  City.  N.  J. 

KILL  THE  ROOTS  WITH 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in, knowing  just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  began  at,  any  time, 
and  tho  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  91.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tb  SI.,  New  York 


HERBICIDE 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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No  Danger  from 
Lightning! 


For  seventy-four  years,  “R.  H.  Co.” 
Lightning  Rods  have  been  giving  per¬ 
fect  protection  against  lightning. 

During  all  of  this  time  there  has  never 
been  a  loss  of  any  building  on  which 
these  rods  have  been  maintained  prop¬ 
erly! 

Think  of  such  absolute  protection 
being  available,  then  consider  that 
approximately  $10,000,000  is  lost  by 
farmers  each  year  because  of  lightning! 


“R.  H.  Co.”  Lightning  Rods  are 
approved  by  insurance  companies, 
(The  National  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  allows  a  ten  per  cent  reduction 
in  cost  of  policy),  government  bureaus, 
agricultural  colleges  and  farm  author¬ 
ities.  They  are  made  correctly;  they 
are  applied  correctly  by  our  competent 
dealers. 


Just  because  you  never  have  had  a 
lightning  loss  doesn’t  mean  you  never 
will.  You  can’t  tell  where  lightning 
may  strike.  But  you  can  prevent  it 
destroying  your  property  and  endan¬ 
gering  the  lives  of  your  family. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  you  may  secure 
”R.  H.  Co.”  Lightning  Rods  now, 
before  the  storm  season  begins.  Ask 
us  for  free  booklet,  ‘‘Do  Lightning 
Rods  Protect?” 


The  Reybum-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
‘'Lightning  Rods  of 
a  Better  Kind ” 

Dealers  and 
Agents: 

Write  us 
for  open 
terri¬ 
tory. 


Cost 


Engine  Prices  Lower 

2  H-P.  Pulls  2.75— Now*  39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  6.8  — Now  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulls  14.6  —Now  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls  35.0  —Now  625.00 

All  other  sizes— 3,  6,  8, 16  and  22,  cut  in  pro¬ 
portion— Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  WITTE  Log  Saws  $50  less  than  others 
ask  for  outfits  as  good.  I  sell  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee  against  defect — 90-Day  Test- 
Cash  or  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  Ave..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1898  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


ACAIN 

I've  Smashed 

^oFiieei^ 


[Protect  __  , _____  _ 

Pntnt  find  ooof  now.  My  Mpriuir  **la 
l.j  on  now  full  blunt  ami  nr»y  prices 
are  way  ilovvn  to  IU14  fliruron.  l‘v« 
dealt  another  blow  to  profiteers. 

^  GET  MY  FREE  BOOK 

M 


:  your  nejrloctefi  luiild Inns, 
ndi 


Roofing,  fencing  and  paint  of  tha 
hitfhoMt  quality  for  vr  hlch 


Roofing 
Fencing 
and  Paint 


;  quality  for  which  Jim  Brown  has  become  famous 
nmonir  600.000  customers.  Prices  that  will  ndonbh  you. 
Coatu  noth  mu-  to  get  my  book  of  proof  Write  today. 

„  Address  Jim  Brown,  Prf«w*nt 
Tno  Brown  Fanes  AWirsCo.,  Papt .  ATOP  Cl«vetsncJrO. 


FARMS 


In  Sunny  Southern 
New  Jersey 


Send  for  our  free,  llluatrated  ratalninie.  map  and  photos  de- 

stfKss.  beautiful  vinkland 

i  junltoa,  aI<«o  near  Coeat  ;  cloae  to  Atlantic  C>1ty,  the  play¬ 
ground  of  America;  atoutvat  fruit  ami  poultry  center  ami 
the  world  ’*»  bo*t  market  ;  MpeetnlixtH^  In  fruit  ,uul  poultry 
!  ur  m3,  »Imo  in  am.  dairy,  truck  am!  amoral  (artna,  at  owner*' 
lowo  »t  price-*.  Not  oonnectod  with  any  City  faun  aguncioe. 
We  iverNonally  i/.Hjxirt  retch  and  every  farm  wo  offer.  I'ricaa 
*1,000  up.  Many  with  unl^ST"'' 


Tell  ue  what  you  want. 


*600  cash,  stocked 
(to  today. 


and  egtilpp«i 

VINELAND  FARM  AGF.NCV,  549-K  Landis  Avc..  Vmelind.  N.  J. 


Binder  Twine  Wr?,W,J5Jr!s 

lots  our  specialty. 
Fanner  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  eircnlar  free. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


F  ARMS  in  Oswego  and  Jefferson  Co.’s 

boat  dairy  und  fruit  farina  In  siitt*».  Small  paynimit 
down  tflvoa  you  possession  of  any  Mire  iurmyou  want.  For 

par th' u la r.i  wrlm  L  J  WILLIAMS.  Stndy  Creek,  Otwego  Co.,  N  T. 


Got  now  a,  market  re* 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONE, 

Sets,  parti  ind  boohs  for  sole.  1  S.  radio  tNOe.  M„c»w,  •>< 


Legal  Questions 


Income  Tax  Deductions 

Would  you  get  for  us  from  the  United 
States  income  tax  authority  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  ruling  on  the  exemptions  we 
were  entitled  to  under  the  law  for  the 
year  1917V  The  local  collector  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  who  assisted  us  in  making  out 
our  returns  for  that  year,  held  that  we 
fruit  growers  would  have  $900  i-aeli  taken 
from  the  regular  $2,000  that  a. married 
man  was  then  allowed.  He  insisted  on 
deducting  that  amount  from  each  of  us. 
Of  course  we  had  to  let  it  go.  That 
amount  was  supposed  to  be  about  the 
value  of  foodstuff  we  would  consume  off 
out-  land,  when  the  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  we  did  not  use  one-sixth  of  that. 
All  we  had  was  fresh  garden  truck  and 
fruit  which  was  not  worth  while  to  mar¬ 
ket,  so  really  was  worth  but  very  little 
in  money  value.  Of  course,  if  all  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  who  made  re¬ 
turns  paid  it.  that  will  have  to  go,  we 
supposed.  Tint  we  understand  from  good 
authority  that  this  thing  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out,  but  fell  flat,  and  if  that  is  the 
case  we  should  have  a  refund  for  the 
$600  apiece.  The  Kingston  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Collector  is  going  over  all  of  our 
returns  now,  so  that  is  the  reason  we 
want,  to  be  sure  about  this  matter.  This 
$600  deduction  was  never  mentioned  the 
next  year  when  making  our  returns. 

New  York.  A.  B.  c. 

If  you  believe  that  you  have  paid  an 
excess  tax  your  probable  remedy  is  to 
make  application  for  a  refund.  The 
United-  States  collector  in  your  district 
can  furnish  you  with  a  form  for  the  ap¬ 
plication.  and  this  must  be  supported  by 
affidavits.  If  you  will  write  to  your  col¬ 
lector  for  the  form  you  can  then  proceed. 

n.  r. 


Levy  for  School  Taxes 

A  is  owner  of  a  farm  in  Schuyler  Co.. 
N.  Y. ;  also  has  two  horses,  one  cow,  50 
chickens,  farm  machinery  and  furniture. 
B  is  school  tax  collector  in  A  s  district. 
A  could  uot  pay  his  school  taxes  ($17.28). 
B  says  he  must  levy  on  personal  property, 
to  be  sold  for  tax.  A  will  not  allow  B  to 
levy  without  showing  some  papers  to  back 
him  up.  B  gets  a  sheriff,  who  does  not 
show  papers  of  any  kind,  and  under  pro¬ 
test  of  A  they  take  his  cow.  Fair  value 
of  cow  is  $65.  B  says  A  can  have  his 
cow  back  if  he  pays  school  tax  and  cost, 
total  about  $27,  within  six  days,  other¬ 
wise  cow  will  be  sold.  Did  B  have  the 
right  by  law  to  do  this?  Ban  they  do  the 
same  if  the  land  tax  is  not  paid?  Please 
explain  the  law  on  this  matter  as  fully 
as  possible.  Ban  they  add  the  cost  of 
levying  to  the  school  tax?  w. 

New  York. 

The  educational  law  provides  that  the 
collector  of  school  taxes  can  make  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  same  manner  that  collectors 
are  authorized  to  collect  town  and  county 
taxes.  The  warrant  for  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  is  sufficient  authority  for  the 
collector  to  proceed.  The  tax  law.  as 
amended  by  the  laws  of  1917,  provides 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
days  the  collector  shall  call  at  least 
once  on  every  person,  taxed  upon  the  as¬ 
sessment  roll,  whose  taxes  are  unpaid,  if 
he  is  an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  tax  dis¬ 
trict.  and  demand  payment  of  the  taxes 
charged  to  him  on  his  property,  and  if 
any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
any  tax  imposed  on  him.  the  collector 
shall  levy  upon  any  personal  property  in 
the  county  belonging  to  or  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  person  who  ought  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  cause  the  same  to  he  sold  at 
public  auction,  for  the  payment  of  such 
taxes  and  the  fees  and  expenses  of  col¬ 
lection,  and  no  claim  of  property  to  be 
made  thereto  by  any  other  person  shall  he 
available  to  prevent  such  sale.  The  col¬ 
lector  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  $1  for  making 
a  levy  in  addition  to  any  other  fees  and 
expenses,  and  $1  for  conducting  the  sale. 
Public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
sale  shall  he  given  by  posting  notices  in 
three  public  places  in  the.  tax  district  at 
least  six  days  previous  to  the  salef*  '  * 

N.  r. 


Right  of  Tenant  to  Sublet  Property 

I  rented  a  small  place  on  which  I  have 
a  five-year  lease,  running  until  1925.  I 
moved  on  large  farm,  but  wanted  to  keep 
the  small  place  until  my  lease  ran  out. 
My  lease  said  absolutely  nothing  about 
subletting  place.  I  have  sublet  it.  My 
tenant  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  living  with 
his  father  and  mother,  but  the  landlord 
is  all  the  while  bothering  him  ;  does  not 
say  anything  to  me.  My  tenant  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  saying  if 
he  did  not  move  they  would  put  him  out. 
These  people  who  own  the  place  are  more 
or  less  in  trouble  with  everybody  thc.v 
meet;  have  bothered  me  ever  since  I  had 
the  place.  Ban  they  put  ni,\  tenants  out. 
and,  if  they  do.  what  shall  I  do?  My 
rent  on  place  is  paid  in  advance  till  Au¬ 
gust.  Ban  I  have  them  fixed  so  they 
will  keep  the  peace?  r.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

It  may  be  that  your  letter  which  your 
tenant  received  is  an  experiment  to  see 
what  will  result  therefrom.  It  may  be 
wise,  however,  for  you  and  your  tenant 
to  engage  an  attorney  to  protect  your 
rights  in  case  a  summary  proceeding  is 
started.  n.  t. 


The  Thrifty  Citizen 
Who  Caught  the 

Plugged  Nickel 

Mr.  Brown  had  swallowed 
his  lunch  and  had  paid  his  bill. 
Cautiously  he  counted  his  change. 
“Here!”  he  said,  sharply,  “Take 
back  this  plugged  nickel  and  give 
me  a  good  one!” 

Mr.  Brown  walked  proudly  out. 
They  couldn’t  fool  old  Brown. 

But  old  Brown  had  fooled  himself. 

Brown’s  day  was  heavy  and  dull.  He  lacked 
“pep.”  There  was  a  mid-afternoon  drowsy  spell 
when  he  needed  to  be  awake — the  direct  and  natural 
result  of  heavy,  starchy  breakfasts  and  lunches,  taken 
on  faith  and  without  question  as  to  value — just  be¬ 
cause  the  food  looked  and  tasted  like  food. 

Thousands  of  shrewd  business  men  who  count 
their  change,  take  their  food  for  granted. 

That’s  what  builds  up  the  sanitarium  business, 
and  puts  the  tired  “all-done”  feeling  into  the  mid¬ 
afternoon  of  a  business  day. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  scientific  food  whose  delicious, 
appetizing  flavor  and  crispness  are  an  introduction 
to  well-balanced  nourishment — a  nourishment  easily 
and  quickly  assimilated,  so  that  body,  brain  and 
nerves  are  well  fed  and  kept  free  of  the  stored-up 
poisons  left  by  so  many  ill-selected  foods. 

Served  with  cream  or  good  milk,  Grape- Nuts  is 
a  complete  food,  always  ready,  always  a  delight  to 
the  taste — and  always  a  safe  selection  for  the  man 
who  thinks  his  stomach  is  entitled  to  some  of  the 
same  protection  he  gives  to  his  pocket. 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason ” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NEW  Z”  ENGINE 


Those  who  want  a  thoroughly  dependable  engine  at  a 
comparatively  small  investment  will  select  the  new 
“Z.”  It  is  built  to  the  same  high  standards  as  other  ”Z” 

Engines,  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  delivers  more  than 
rated  horsepower;  operates  on  gasoline  alone;  has  simple 
high-tension  battery  ignition;  hit-and-mtss  governor; 
new  type,  safety  flywheels;  quiet-running,  spiral-cut 
gears.  Wonderfully  simple— no  complicated  parts.  Con¬ 
trol  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Starts  easily,  runs 
steadily,  requires  little  attendance,  carburetor  requires 
no  adjusting.  The  high  quality  and  low  price  are  due 
to  scientific  study  and  large  production  facilities.  One 
of  the  greatest  values  in  years.  Over  300,000  “Z” 

Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer.  Or  write  us. 

FAI RBAN  KS,  MORSE  &  OQ 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches  :  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


New  low  prices 
on  other  "Z” 
Engines 

With  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto 
and  throttling 
governor 

\yi  H.  67.00 

3  H.P..„  100.00 

6  H.  P...„  160.00 

All  f.o.b.  Factory— 
add  freight  to  your 
town. 


1V2  H.  P. 

Battery  Equip t 


a 

e. 


hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’ 


The  R.  N. - Y.  and  you’ll  get 
Sue  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  have  just  passed  through  the  most 
trying  experience  that  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  fruit  grower.  At  t lie*  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  the  French  and  English  battled  all 
day.  and  as  night  came  on  they  stood 
about  even.  It  all  depended  on  whether 
the  Prussians  could  break  through  and 
aid  the  English.  For  at  that  day  political 
lines  were  somewhat  crossed ;  England 
was  fraternizing  with  Prussia,  not  light¬ 
ing  her.  The  issue  meant  much  to  the 
world.  If  the  Prussians  could  be  held 
back.  Napoleon  stood  a  good  chance  of 
driving  the  English  into  the  woods  which 
lay  behind  them.  This  would  have  broken 
their  army,  and  left  the  French  with  a 
chance  to  invade  England.  It  had  long 
been  Napoleon’s  dream  to  reach  the  island 
of  Britain  as  conqueror.  If  the  Prussians 
broke  through  and  caught  the  French  on 
the  flank,  it  meant  another  island  for 
Napoleon — St.  Helena,  not  as  conqueror, 
but  as  a  prisoner!  They  were  anxious 
hours  for  both  Wellington  and  Napoleon. 
The  world  knows  how  the  Prussians  got 
through  thin  French  defense  and  made 
it  St.  Helena  for  the  emperor.  You  may 
say  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  little 
to  do  with  fruit-growing  in  New  Jersey, 
yet.  as  night  fell,  I  thought  of  those 
agonizing  hours  during  the  battle,  and  I 
felt  that  many  a  plain  farmer  in  our 
territory,  like  the  great  emperor,  was 
eating  out  his  heart  in  fear  that  the 
enemy  would  break  through. 

***** 

A  fierce  north  ‘wind  was  blowing  down 
from  the  hills.  It  was  overcoat  weather, 
and  the  mercury  was  falling.  The  plum 
and  cherry  and  peach  were  in  full  (lower, 
and  the  early  apples  were  just  opening. 
There  were  the  tender,  vital  works  of 
the  flower  without  defense,  “naked  to  their 
enemies.”  and  the  weather  growing  so  cold 
that  the  cat  and  dog  came  to  the  window 
and  begged  to  be  taken  in.  Some  of  you 
know  just  what  this  means.  You  are  at 
middle  age  or  past  it.  For  years  you 
have  worked  to  develop  an  orchard. 
Through  the  waiting  years  there  has  been 
little  income.  The  crops  grown  between 
the  trees  have  about  paid  expenses  and 
no  more.  Your  people  have  at  times  lost 
faith  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  im¬ 
patience  of  youth  they  demanded  immedi¬ 
ate  returns.  Strange  it  is  that  while 
youth  ought  to  be  the  ideal  time  for  pa¬ 
tient  waiting,  it  is  really  the  period  of  im¬ 
patience.  Your  children  have  grown  tired 
of  the  long  round  of  un remunerative  or¬ 
chard  work,  and  it  has  required  all  your 
faith  and  powers  of  persuasion  to  hold 
your  people  to  the  job.  And  yesterday 
the  crowning  joy  and  triumph  of  these 
long,  waiting  years  burst  in  upon  you. 
The  peach  orchard  suddenly  turned  to 
a  mass  of  pink.  The  cherry  orchard  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  hill  flashed-  into  a 
white  mass  which  was  visible  for  miles 
away.  The  hill  arose  like  the  noble  head 
of  some  strong  man  crowned  with  the 
full  glory  of  whitened  hair.  The  apples 
were  showing  masses  of  pink  among  their 
green  leaves,  the  buds  just  ready  to  burst 
open.  It  seemed  to  you  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  y-m  had  ever  seen,  because  it 
meant  the  working  out  of  a  miracle 
through  work  and  discouragement  and 
faith.  It  came  on  Sunday,  this  glory  of 
promise,  and  as  evening  came  on  you 
walked  down  the  hill  through  all  this 
beauty,  a  better  man  with  a  kindlier  out¬ 
look  on  life  and  a  finer  faith  in  the  great, 
invisible  power  which  determines  des¬ 
tiny.  Your  life  was  being  justified. 
***** 

And  yet  what  a  difference  24  hours  have 
made !  Here  you  sit  before  your  fire 
shivering  as  the  cold  wind  finds  its  way 
through  the  crack  in  the  window.  The 
little  children  broke  that  pane  of  glass 
playing  ball.  You  could  not  even  scold 
them  at  the  time,  for  the  fruit  prospects 
were  perfect.  Now  some  imp  is  knocking 
ar  ynnr  brain  and  quoting  from  Proverbs: 
“He  that  spare! b  his  rod  hateth  his  son.” 
You  go  out  and  look  at  the  thermometer 
hanging  in  the  barnyard,  then  you  regret 
that  you  ever  went  near  it,  for  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  slowly  dropping,  and  that  fierce 
wind  is  stronger  than  ever.  You  put  your 
hand  into  the  water  tub.  No  use  talking, 
in  the  dark  you  feel  a  little  skim  of  ice 
forming  on  the  surface.  You  see  the 
trees  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  that  gives 
a  little  courage.  As  you  come  back  to 
the  fire,  all  the  family  look  at  you  with 
anxious  eyes,  for  they  know*  what  all  this 
means.  Why  should  you  frighten  them? 
Let  them  cling  to  hope  as  long  as  their 
fingers  can  hold.  So  you  put.  up  a  good 
front,  and  say  : 

“Oh,  I  hope  for  the  best.  This  w  ind  is 
shaking  the  branches  so  that  it  will  be 
hard  for  the  moving  buds  to  freeze.  I 
hope  they  will  get  through.” 

The  very  last  of  the  apples  are  over  in 
the  cellar.  This  seems  the  most  appro¬ 


priate  time  for  eating  them.  In  truth, 
they  are  mostly  Ben  Davis,  and  poor 
specimens  at  that.  hut.  a  year  hence  we 
may  be  worse  off  than  now.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  plenty  of  rhubarb.  There’s  a 
plant  that  can  laugh  at  the  cold,  so  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  vegetable  acid  at 
least:  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  “jollied  themselves’’  in  much  the  same 
way.  Yet  in  his  heart  Wellington  knew 
lmw  thin  were  his  “squares”  which  were 
to  hold  back  the  French  cavalry.  Na¬ 
poleon  knew  that  his  splendid  artillery 
was  failing  because  the  shells  fell  in  the 
deep  mud,  where  they  would  not  explode, 
or  if  they  did.  spent  most  of  their  energy 
in  throwing  mud.  So  you  before  your 
fire  knew  in  your  heart  that  t.Le  bloom 
on  those  trees  was  all  open  and  without, 
defense.  A  few  days  before  or  a  few  days 
later  there  would  have  been  protection. 
They  were  like  the  Swiss  at.  Sempaeli. 
The  Austrians  were  regular  soldiers,  with 
long  lances  and  coats  of  mail.  The  Swiss 
were  mostly  peasants,  armed  with  stones 
and  sticks  and  scythes.  The  story  goes 
that  Arnold  von  Winkelried  caught  a 
dozen  spears  in  his  body,  and  in  falling 
dragged  open  a  space  through  which  the 
Swiss  farmers  ran.  and  with  their  rude 
weapons  broke  the  Austrian  line.  Your 
buds  are  more  exposed  than  the  Swiss, 
and  there  is  no  Winkelried  to  save  them. 
Yon  never  thought  that  your  reading  of 
history  would  help  you  at  such  a  time, 
but  as  you  listen  to  the  roaring  wind,  it 
is  something  of  a  comfort  to  think  that  all 
through  the  world  men  have  faced  troubles 
which  seemed  large  enough  to  swamp 
them  and  yet  floated  over  the  wave.  A 
city  man  tells  me  I  ought  to  have  used 
smudge  pots  and  bonfires.  In  the  high 
wind  over  our  hills  the  heat  would  never 


have  remained  anywhere  near  the  trees. 
***** 

I  have  no  doubt  many  a  fruit  grower 
lay  awftke  far  into  that  night,  listening 
to  the  wind  and  thinking.  In  many  cases 
these  men  had  borrowed  money  to  carry 
their  crops.  They  depended  <  u  this  fruit 
crop  to  pay  their  hills  and  carry  them 
through.  To  some  of  them  o-f  feeble  will 
the  darkness  around  their  beds  seemed 
peopled  with  shadowy  forms — creditors 
and  note-holders,  who  held  out  their  bauds 
and  whispered:  "I'oi/  me  that  thou 
Otoe*//”  There  were  others  who  had 
stronger  faith.  They  still  held  on  to 
hope,  and  were  planning  what  they  could 
raise  if.  after  all.  the  fruit  was  killed.  I 
hear  of  one  girl  just  graduating  from 
high  school.  If  the  buds  were  killed,  she 
would  be  obliged  r, .  give  up  her  college 
course.  She  told  her  father  that  per¬ 
haps  they  could  live  a  little  cheaper,  for 
she  had  learned  that  there  were  about  as 
many  vitamines  in  raw  cabbage  as  there 
are  in  milk!  It  was  an  anxious  night 
for  many.  1  was  out.  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  There  were  traces  of  frost  in  the 
shaded  places,  and  a  thick  skint  of  ice  on 
the  tub.  but  the  trees  were  still  waiving 
and  shaking  in  the  eld  wind.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  tell  now.  the  plums  and  sweet 
cherries  were  nearly  all  killed.  There 
may  he  a  few  fruits  from  belated  bloom. 
The  sour  cherries  may  be  half  a  crop. 
There  are  a  few  peaches  left:  perhaps  we 
may  find  one-third  of  a  crop  when  all  the 
returns  are  in.  The  apples  do  not  seem 
to  be  greatly  injured  yet.  They  are  prob¬ 
ably  weakened  somewhat,  and  there  will 
be  a  heavy  “June  drop.”  All  open  straw¬ 
berry  bloom  was  killed.  On  the  whole, 
we  come  out  better  than  I  expected.  I 
think  the  high  wind  helped  by  keeping 
the  branches  constantly  moving.  It  was 


an  anxious  and  nervous  time  for  all  of  us. 
for  tliis  is  the  second  season  in  succession 
that  a  late  frost,  has  nipped  us.  There 
are  many  who  lost  nil  their  fruit  and  most 
of  their  early  vegetables.  If  this  frost 
could  have  eoi.  o  to  all  of  us  and  destroyed 
about  half. of  the  fruit  in  every  orchard, 
it  would  not  have  been  such  a  calamity, 
for  it  would  have  meant  good  prices  for 
all.  The  unhappy  thing  about  it  is  that 
some  have  lost  everything  while  others 
have  a  fair  crop  left.  Those  of  us  who 
have  some  fruit  will  profit  by  the  misfor¬ 
tune  nf  others,  for  the  scarcity  caused 
by  killing  will  make  our  prices  high.  The 
experience  shows  anew  that  all  special 
farming  properties,  like  fruit-growing, 
commercial  egg  production  and  gardemng, 
ore  really  go  milling  enterprises.  We  play 
against  Nature,  the  surest  and  most  fate¬ 
ful  eard  player  that  ever  took  a  hand  in 
the  game.  Yet  on  high-priced  laud  and 
with  present  high  expenses  one  must  take 
some  chances,  and  be  a  philosopher  when 
things  go  wrong.  It  is  not  only  the 
weather,  hut  tile  freaks  and  notions  of 
varieties  which  upset  our  plans.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Baldwin  apple.  It  used 
to  he  considered  the  surest  kind  of  a 
steadfast  friend — always  sure  to  stand  un 
every  other  year  with  a  fine  crop.  Yet 
this  year  our  Baldwins  ate  as  shy  as  a 
village  belle.  It  is  their  bearing  year, 
and  they  have  had  good  care,  yet  there  is 
little  or  no  bloom.  I  doubt  if  they  have 
fully  recovered  from  the  freezing  they 
got  during  that  terrible  Jwar  Winter. 
Bight  beside  then,  McIntosh  is  full  of 
bloom,  and  as  tough  as  a  pine  knot.  No 
more  Baldwins  for  me.  Well,  we  have 
been  through  the  freeze  and  have  come 
out  better  than  I  expected.  There  may  be 
others  on  the  way,  but — who’s  afraid? 

rr.  w.  c. 


VEEDOL  in  your  tractor 
means  money  in  your  pocket 

Veedol  will  make  money  for  you  this  year  by  cutting  costs  in 
the  operation  of  your  tractor,  truck  and  car. 

Take  your  plowing  for  example:  The  Veedol  oil  designated  foi 
your  tractor  engine  on  the  Veedol  chart  forms  a  piston  seal  that 
holds  tight  even  under  the  terrific 
heat  of  extreme  operating  conditions. 

This  means  complete  compression 
with  full  power  at  every  power 
stroke,  even  on  a  still  day  under  a 
broiling  sun. 


Full  power  means  fuel  saved,  but 
more  important  it  means  better  and 
quicker  plowing.  Quicker  plowing 
means  more  acres  covered  in  less 
time.  Time  saved  means  real  money 
to  you  in  the  sweat  of  a  busy  season. 
And,  perhaps  most  important,  Veedol 
keeps  your  tractor  engine  on  the  job 
and  out  of  the  repair  shop. 

After  you  have  read  the  panel  at 
the  right  get  a  trial  5  gallon  can  of 
Veedol.  Test  it  in  your  tractor,  truck 
or  car.  Compare  it  “under  fire”  with 
the  oil  you  have  been  using. 

There  are  Veedo*  oils  and  greases  for  every 
type  of  power  farming  equipment.  Consult 
the  Veedol  Charts  and  select  the  particular 
Veedol  lubricants  designated  for  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  Use  these  and  no  others. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  mot  ir  oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world 


YES  or  NO! 


Does  your  oil  meet 

these  rigid  requirements? 

1.  Full  power — Your  engine  delivers 
full  power  only  when  the  oil  maintains  a 
piston  seal.  Veedol  maintains  a  piston 
seal,  and  gives  full  power  even  under  ex¬ 
treme  operating  conditions. 

2.  Fuel  savings  — Poor  compression 
allows  unburned  fuel  to  seep  into  the 
crankcase  to  further  weaken  and  dilute  the 
oil.  Veedol  holds  compression.  There¬ 
fore,  Veedol  saves  fuel. 

3.  Minimum  repair*— Over  80% 
of  engine  repairs  are  traced  to  faulty 
lubrication.  Veedol  saves  you  from  seized 
pistons,  burned  bearings  and  scored 
cylinder  walls. 

4.  Continuous  operation — A  motor  laid 
up  loses  more  money  in  a  few  days  than 
the  price  of  a  year's  supply  of  oil.  Veedol 
keeps  your  machinery  on  the  job. 

5.  Time  and  money  savings  — Full 
power,  fuel  savings,  minimum  repairs  and 
continuous  operation  mean  more  acres 
worked  in  less  time  at  lower  cost.  Veedol 
saves  time  and  money. 

Veedol  is  a  Pennsylvania  base  oil, 
refined  more  than  other  oils.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  Faulkner  process  gives  Veedol  extra 
resistance  to  deadly  heat  and  friction. 


Resist  deadly 
heat  and  friction 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 
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Living  Bean  Poles  a  Failure 

I  was  informed  through  an  agricultural 
paper  that  by  sowing  sunflower  seed  for 
the  butter  or  Lima  beans  to  grow  on 
would  have  no  need  to  set  poles,  but  the 
stalks  would  also  supply  a  lot  of  wood 
or  kindling  when  season  was  over  and 
also  a  quantity  of  seed  for  the  poultry. 
My  garden  is  a  little  better  than  200  ft. 
long,  and  to  save  baud  work  everything 
is  planted  in  rows,  east  to  west.  I  cut 
off  the  leaves  from  stalks  as  the  vines 
grew  till  5  or  0  ft.  in  height;  the  sun¬ 
flowers  looked  grand,  towering  from  8  to 
14  ft.  high.  3  in.  through  at  base,  with 
monstrous  seed  heads.  They  grew  so 
rank  that  they  sapped  the  ground  till  the 
beans  did  not  make  over  one-fourth  the 
crop  they  should  have  made.  Early  in 
the  season  three  sunflowers  died,  aud  I 
got  out  my  sharp-pointed  crowbar,  worked 
holes  and  jammed  down  bean  poles.  The 
crop  on  them  was  something  like  it  should 
be.  The  sparrows  got  most  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
the  contrary.  The  stalks  made  poor  kind¬ 
lings,  but  that  was  not  all.  On  the  north 
of  row  was  a  row  of  Irish  Ctibbler  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  were  almost  a  fizzle,  and  a 
row  of  tomatoes  on  south  of  row  did 
poorly,  about  half  u  crop.  The  Rose 
potatoes,  a  little  further  off,  made  a  fair 
crop,  albeit  it.  was  not  a  good  potato  year. 

A  neighbor  was  just  over  to  borrow  my 
baud  sprayer  to  soak  henhouse  with 
lime-sulphur ;  wife  all  discouraged;  10 
settiugs  of  eggs  ruined  because  lice  tor¬ 
ment  the  liens.  For  a  good  many  years  I 
have  sifted  coal  ashes  and  once  a  week 
taken  a  shingle  and  flipped  the  sifted 
ashes  all  about  the  henhouse,  throwing  it 
up  in  the  air.  so  as  it  settles.  Every 
crack  nod  crevice  gets  treated.  I  never 
hear  “lice”  from  my  women  folk,  except 
when  young  chicks  come,  and  then  they 
find  a  few  once  or  twice.  Put  a  little 
lard  on  their  heads  and  under  wings.  Be 
sure  there  is  no  tire  in  ashes  when  used. 

Illinois.  w.  ir.  hart. 
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Mr.  Bauder  s  letter  is  quite  typical  of  thousands 
of  others  which  we  have  received  from  satisfied 
users  of  dependable  Delco-Light. 

Read  what  he  says!  Think  of  milking  35  cows 
twice  daily— pumping  on  an  average  of  3,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day — running  the  washing 
machine,  grill  and  flat  iron  —  and  having  an 
abundance  of  clean,  bright,  safe  electric  light- 
all  at  a  cost  of  18c  a  day. 

What  Delco-Light  has  done  for  Mr.  BauJer, 
it  will  do  for  you. 

There  are  twenty-five  styles  and  sizes  of  Delco- 
Light— one  for  every  need.  All  have  the  famous 
four-cycle,  air-cooled,  valve-in-head  engine  that 
runs  on  kerosene  and  has  only  one  place  to  oil. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  easy  it  is 
for  you  to  have  Delco-Light  on  your  farm. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  details  of  our 
easy  payment  plan. 
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Seasoning  Poplar  Lumber 

I  am  having  some  poplar  trees  sawed 
for  lumber.  Should  I  have  the  logs  sawed 
green  and  lot  the  wood  season  in  the 
boa nl.  or  should  1  lot  the  log  season  for 
host  results?  E.  s. 

1’ottstowu,  Pa. 

This  wood  is  rather  difficult  to  season 
properly  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
its  warping  and  cheeking.  If  the  lumber 
is  properly  cared  for  it.  can  ho  seasoned 
to  best  advantage  after  sawing.  The 
hoards  should  he  carefully  piled  on  a  solid 
foundation,  each  layer  of  hoards  being 
separated  from  the  one  above  it  by  strips 
placed  crosswise  of  the  pile,  directly  over 
the  sleepers  supporting  the  pile.  Separ¬ 
ating  the  pile  into  layers  in  this  way  per¬ 
mits  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  pile, 
which  greatly  helps  in  drying  it.  while 
•  lie  strips  placed  crosswise  of  the  pile 
over  the  sleepers  and  directly  above  each 
other,  aside  from  separating  the  layers, 
hold  the  hoards  in  shano  so  that  they  dry 
with  little  or  no  warping.  The  pile  should 
slope  somewhat  from  front  to  rear,  lie 
placed  with  the  side  toward  (he  direction 
from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come, 
and  should  not  he  too  wide,  a  narrow  pile 
drying  out  quicker.  Boards  leaned  up 
against  the  south  end  of  the  pile  form  a 
shade,  and  will  lessen  the  checking  at  the 
ends. 

If  carefully  piled,  good,  straight  lum¬ 
ber  will  result.  If  to  he  stored  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  the  piles  should 
he  taken  down  and  rebuilt  to  prevent 
coloring  and  possible  rotting  where  the 
strips  used  for  separating  the  layers  cross 
the  boards.  The  idea  is  to  have  tile  hoard 
dry  uniformly  while  held  in  such  a  way 
that  if  cannot  readily  warp.  If  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  season  the  lumber  in  the 
log.  excessive  checking  will  result,  due  t  i 
the  fact  that  drying  and  consequent 
shrinking  is  so  much  more  rapid  on  the 
outside  of  the  log  than  it  is  on  the  inside, 
where  the  air  does  not  reach  it.  r.  u.  s. 
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Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc, 
43  Warren  Street  —  New  York 


Made  by  Dclco-L  ight  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 

riease  send  me,  without  ol. ligation,  the 
hoico-Light  eatnioi;,  new  prices  ami  details 
of  easy  payment  plan.  R-6 
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Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_ _  At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

iSmwSkTu  A  From  1  to  40  11.  P. 


Limestone  Pulverizers 


Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer ;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  in  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

O.B.WISE  PULVERIZER  CO, 
Knoxville,  T  enn. 


Also  Bone 

■  Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  milts, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Vilcon  Bros.,  Box  15  Easton.Pa. 


Earth's  Curvature  from  a  Given  Point 

II.. w  nmuy  feet  would  it  man  have  to  be 
devilled  to  see  a  ship  at  the  other  end  of 
a  lake  which  is  40  miles  long?  I  have  an 
argument  with  men  where  I  work  who 
disagree  with  the  argument  that  there  is 
a  curvature  in  the  40  miles.  How  many 
inches  do  surveyors  allow  to  the  mile  in 
surveying  for  a  railroad?  s.  I.. 

Geneva.  N.  Y. 

We  all  know  that  the  earth  is  round, 
and  for  this  reason  the  higher  we  are  up 
in  the  air.  the  farther  wo  can  see  in  all 
directions  around  us.  When  we  look  at 
any  object,  no  matter  how  high  we  are 
above  the  earth,  our  line  of  vision  is 
tangent  (just  touchi.iirl  to  the  earth  at 
that  point  on  which  the  object  lies.  and. 
therefore,  a  right  triangle  is  formed  from 
which  the  height  necessary  to  see  the  ob¬ 
ject  may  he  found.  Surveyors,  however, 
have  worked  out  a  formula  by  which  to 
correct  for  the  earth’s  curvature:  h  = 
0.574  k1.  in  which  h  the  height  in  feet 
and  k  =  the  length  of  distance  iu  miles. 
Therefore,  in  this  case  h  =  0.574  ks,  or 
9  IN.  4  .574  k1.  This  shows  that  not  only 

is  S.  [..  right  in  his  conclusion,  hut  that 
he  would  have  to  he  91S.4  ft.  above  the 
earth  to  see  an  object  at  the  other  eud  of 
the  lake.  C.  o. 


New  Price 
For  Short 
Time  Paly 


F.  O.  B.  ^ 
Pittsburgh  *70 


^  Our  Biggest 
and  Best  Log  Saw 


DIRECT 
To  YOU 


Look!  See  What  You  Gel — Big  Surplus  Power 
•l-cycle  engine— weight  over  axle  (cot  on 
handles) — two  wheel-truck — easy  to  move.  Direct 
Gts»r,vi  (no  chains  or  belt).  Lev  or  controlled  clutch 
—  Arm  swing  motion.  We  have  on  y  one  Log  Saw — 
our  buritest  and  best  (at  advertised  price) .  Why  pay 
*5.1  taoce  for  any  saw.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Lifetime  Guarantee — Cash  or  Terms—  Immediate 
hhip  t.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  cost.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1896  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  M0 
1896  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


lyeafhT^oof-JL  Roofing  Products  „ 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  % 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties.  C; 

APOLLO -Kkystohk  Galvanised  Sheet*  are  carefully  nianufa, .  ,, 

tu red  amt  highest  tu  duality.  Cneqnaled  for  Roofing.  Hiding.  Cul-  _ 
verts.  yilOH,  anil  genera!  sheet,  metal  work.  Sold  bv  leading  dealers.  YisJiPi 

For  fine  niKideiiees  and  public  building.*  KevaTOWlr  COPPRB  StkkL  vmxX 
Hoofing  Tin  dates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  MY'  ■ 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  "Hetter  Building.*"  booklet.  fyvCL  /•  :  * 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  tint  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  pttbliely  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ilitfcrenci'S  or  mistakes  between  our  Subscribers  anil  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not,  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  caws  should  not  bn  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transact hm,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  Tin;  KlUai.  Nkw- 
YoiiKS.fi  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  lit’ou  asked  to  join  an  organization  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  repeal  the  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Constitution.  It  will  cost  $5  to  join.  Is 
there  really  any  chailce  to  repeal  this  eighteenth  amend¬ 
ment  V  s.  K.  L. 

1ST  about  as  much  chance  as  there  would  he  to 
repeal  the  amendment  granting  trial  hy  jury, 
protection  of  citizenship,  or  the  income  tax.  The 
eighteenth  amendment,  being  now  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  it  cannot  lie  repealed  except  hy  a  vote  of 
three- fourths  of  the  States.  Thus.  i:s  States  oppos¬ 
ing  such  repeal  can  prevent  it.  There  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  more  than  live  States  would  vote  in 
favor  of  repeal.  If  you  want  to  spend  $5  we  can  find 
organizations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
ocean  waves,  halting  the  earth,  or  making  old  men 
young.  All  these  things  would  he  just  about  as  sen¬ 
sible  as  proposing  to  change  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  men  who  are  promoting  this  scheme 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  repeal  the 
amendment.  Most  of  the  money  is  supplied  hy  the 
brewing  interests.  Under  cover  of  this  movement 
for  repeal  they  are  really  trying  to  break  down  the 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  law  anti  bring  about  the 
legal  sale  of  beer  and  wine.  They  are  able  to  enlist 
some  well-known  people  who  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  they  are  acting  as  figureheads  and  stool  pigeons 
for  a  bunch  of  booze  pushers.  They  would  get  much 
further  along  the  way  if  their  campaign  was  more 
open  and  honest.  There  are  many  who  would  not 
seriously  object  to  the  sale  of  beer  and  light  wine  if 
they  did  not  know  that  back  of  this  demand  are 
grouped  some  of  the  worst  elements  of  political  and 
business  life.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  are  too 
eager.  They  have  shown  their  hand  too  soon.  These 
questions  will  never  be  decided  hy  the  city  vote,  not 
so  long  as  Congress  is  elected  as  at  present.  The 
rural  vote  will  settle  it.  At  present  that  vote  is 
“dry.” 

WE  confess  that  ve  have  in  years  past  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  of  ex-Sena tor  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  of  New  York.  We  said  some  things  about 
him.  in  bis  prime,  which  we  would  not  care  to  repeat 
now  in  what  we  may  call  his  super-prime.  At  88 
Mr.  Depew  is  giving  the  world  a  beautiful  example 
of  what  it  means  to  grow  old  gracefully  and  cheer¬ 
fully.  There  are  a  lot  of  old  men  of  MO  and  35  years 
who  should  go  to  this  young  old-timer  and  be  wise. 
Due  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Depew  has  said  in  all  his 
8s  years  is  the  following  observation,  made  at  his 
birthday  party : 

Health  and  longevity  come  from  the  easy  rules  of 
moderation  and  temperance  in  all  things,  but  there  are 
mental  and  temperamental  experiences  more  important. 

I  found,  as  everybody  does,  many  years  ago  that  every 
member  of  the  family  brought  back  in  file  excursions  of 
the  day.  in  business  or  shopping  or  society,  sorrowful 
news  or  irritating  experiences.  I  had  a  rule  adopted 
that,  all  disagreeable  matters  should  go  over  until  the 
next  day.  and  every  one  as  far  as  possible  contribute 
something  out  of  the  day’s  adventures  which  would 
help,  for  that  cirele  at  least,  the  gaiety  of  nations.  The 
universal  ob?ection  I  hear  when  slating  this  rule  is  that 
it  is  impossible,  and  yet  if  you  get  into  the  habit  it  is 
the  easiest  of  accomplishments. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  this  country  who 
take  themselves  too  seriously.  They  think  the  fate 
of  the  world  is  to  he  settled  around  the  big  table  at 
(,’enoa  or  Paris  or  Washington.  They  are  wrong. 
The  future  of  human  society  will  lie  determined  at 
your  supper  table  and  at  mine.  The  family  makes 
history  when  it  comes  together  after  a  busy  day. 
Family  life  is  cemented  through  breaking  bread,  and 
unless  family  life  is  sound  and  sweet  the  nat'on  can¬ 
not  endure.  We  know  men  and  women  who  seize 
upon  the  family  assembly  at  supper  as  a  time  for 
scolding  or  preaching,  or  for  retailing  all  the  discon¬ 
tent  and  ill  news  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  such  families  separate,  and  that  the  old 
folks  are  left  alone.  Mr.  Depew’s  plan  is  the  finest 
home  rule  we  can  suggest  for  a  farmer’s  family. 


Too  many  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  onr 
troubles  through  the  magnifying  end  of  a  telescope 
and  pointing  the  small  end  at  our  blessings.  Let's 
reverse  the  process,  especially  at  the  supper  table! 

<!* 

FOREIGN  trade  is  necessary .  for  this  country. 

We  need  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  food  and 
oilier  products.  There  are  some  things  which  other 
nations  may  produce  to  better  advantage  than  we 
can.  We  are  now  a  creditor  nation,  and  there  is 
need  of  an  exchange  of  money  and  goods.  This  is 
not  only  good  from  a  business  standpoint,  but  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  world  may  be  improved 
and  developed  through  trading.  America  cannot 
safely  stand  off  alone.  We  represent  an  important 
and  necessary  part  of  the  world.  While  all  this  is 
true,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  best  market 
and  the  best  place  for  investing  American  money  is 
here  at  home.  Our  foreign  trade  at  best  represents 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  business.  Many 
reasons  can  be  given  for  loaning  money  in  Europe 
and  developing  foreign  business,  blit,  first  of  all,  we 
think  our  home  enterprises  should  be  developed.  We 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  the  time  is 
now  in  sight  when  it  will  tax  our  resources  to  feed 
and  make  comfortable  our  own  people.  If  every  one 
of  our  people  could  today  have  all  that  they  need  of 
food,  clothing  and  necessary  comforts,  it  is  doubtful 
it'  our  present  crops  could  supply  the  need.  As  it  is, 
thousands  of  town  people  go  hungry,  while  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  obtain  barely  the  cost  of  growing 
their  crops.  There  is  waste  on  every  farm  caused 
by  the  inability,  under  our  present  business  system, 
to  obtain  fair  prices.  We  think  these  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  marketing  and  distributing  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  should  he  settled  before  Ave  spend  much  time 
over  ship  subsidies  and  schemes  for  foreign  trade. 
Develop  the  home  market  first. 

* 

E  have  had  a  number  of  questions  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  how  to  mend  a  harness.  The 
coining  of  tractors  and  cars  has  spelled  ruin  to  many 
of  the  old-time  harness-makers  avIio  formerly  had 
their  little  shops  along  the  road.  When  t Do  harness 
breaks,  the  farmer  must  mend  it  himself  or  send  it 
far  away  for  repair.  Some  of  our  people  have  told 
about  it,  lint  still  the  questions  come.  Now  Ave  find 
a  bulletin  on  “Harness  Repairing,”  printed  as  part 
of  the  Cornell  reading  course.  If  is  part  of  the  rural 
engineering  series,  and  one  of  the  most  practical 
farm  pamphlets  AA’e  have  ever  seen.  It  fully  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  process  of  harness  mend¬ 
ing.  You  could  hardly  help  doing  a  good  job  after 
studying  ibis  little  hook.  It  is  Lesson  100  of  the 
reading  course,  and  can  he  obtained  hy  writing  to 
the  Extension  .Service.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

* 

HOU SANDS  of  our  farmers  are  interested  in 
Hubani  clover.  Many  have  tried  it  in  a  small 
way,  and  some  have  invested  heavily.  Several  of 
the  experiment  stations  have  reported  adversely: 
that  is,  they  say  that  Hubani  is  inferior  to  the  old 
Sweet  clover.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iowa  Station 
lias  issued  a  circular  Avi t li  photographic  illustrations 
which  certainly  indicate  value.  We  have  never  ad¬ 
vised  our  readers  to  "plunge”  on  any  novelty.  We 
never  suav  one  yet  Avhich  was  not  a  gamble  until  the 
price  fell  to  a  level  Avitli  its  practical  power  to  pro¬ 
duce,  That  will  he  true  of  a  peach,  a  potato,  a  new 
"breed"  of  chickens  or  a  new  forage  crop.  Its  real 
test  must  finally  come  when  a  1 1  the  gambling  senti¬ 
ment  is  squeezed  out  of  it.  and  it  gets  down  to  a 
fair  contest  with  old  varieties.  When  this  test 
comes  Ave  have  no  fear  about  IIuL-am  clover.  It  Avill 
find  its  place,  and  all  the  legumes  will  be  benefited 
by  the  advertising  Avhich  Ilubani  has  received. 

* 

You  recently  stated  that  the  so-called  "farm  bloc”  in 
Congress  has  the  support  of  farmers,  and  is  doing  Avhat 
farmers  want  done,  llow  do  you  make  that  out?  s.  j. 

E  make  it  out  by  the  following  process  of  rea¬ 
soning.  There  are  in  Ibis  country  thousands 
of  farm  organizations.  From  tbe  great  societies  like 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange,  they  range  in 
size  down  to  the  small  county  organizations.  Most 
of  them  are  federated:  that  is.  they  form  part,  of  a 
group  or  chain  of  similar  organizations.  During  t lie 
past  year  the  great  majority  of  these  organizations 
have  definitely  endorsed  this  “farm  bloc."  Many  of 
them  have  gone  further  and  specifically  endorsed 
certain  parts  of  the  open  program  which  the  “bloc'* 
has  outlined.  In  New  York  Stale  practically  every 
farm  organization  has  done  this.  In  addition,  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  written  individually  to  en¬ 
dorse  this  plan  of  legislation.  Therefore  avo  claim 


that  never  before  has  there  been  any  individual  or 
combination  in  (’engross  which  so  completely  repre¬ 
sents  tbe  legislative  desires  of  American  farmers. 
When  the  critics  of  the  "bloc”  get  this  truth  through 
their  heads  the  situation  will  he  made  clearer. 

* 

You  certainly  hit  the  truth  about  Senator  Brown’s 
"booze.”  It  is  just  that  kind  of  men — they  should  not 
be  called  men— who  cause  our  laws  to  ho  broken.  They 
arc  a  menace  to  our  country.  We  have  them  here,  even 
in  the  church.  If  our  periodicals  would  expose  this 
class  of  men  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good.  But  The  R. 
X.-Y.  is  the  only  one  that  I  ever  knew  to  publish  them. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  B. 

HERE  was  nothing  personal  in  the  remark:; 
about  Senator  Brown.  lie  just  represents  a 
type  of  men  Avho  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make 
law  and  its  enforcement  ridiculous.  Senator  Brown 
conducted  an  investigation  in  this  city  and  claimed 
to  discover  cases  of  “graft"  and  theft  When  such 
men  are  able  to  evade  a  law  or  take  advantage  of  a 
knothole  in  it  there  can  lie  no  wonder  that  common 
men.  who  lack  the  legal  skill  or  the  money  re¬ 
quired  for  such  evasion  feel  that  the  law  is  a  joke 
and  an  injustice.  Perhaps  the  meanest  criminals  to¬ 
day  are  those  who  set  the  example,  rather  than  those 
who  perform  the  act ! 

* 

NOW  Ave  come  to  the  open  season  for  auto  hogs 
and  gasoline  thieves.  These  gentry  cause  our 
farmers  much  annoyance  and  loss,  and  avo  must  get 
ready  for  them.  A  law  which  would  have  helped  to 
handle  them  Avas  killed  in  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture.  1IV  must  tlo  it  ourselves!  We  can  organize, 
catch  them  when  we  can,  and  Avlien  they  are  caught 
in  the  act  give  them  the  limit  of  legal  penalty.  Del- 
aAvare  has  a  hiAV  Avhich,  if  enforced,  would  make 
the  auto  hog  keep  in  his  pen.  For  stealing  on  the 
the  highway  or  in  the  house,  it  prescribes  a  punish¬ 
ment  of  jail  imprisonment  and  40  lashes  Avitli  a 
whip.  Jail  and  40  lashes!  The  hide  of  the  auto 
hog  is  usually  tough  enough,  but  a  shingle  or  a 
switch  would  bring  sole  leather  closer  to  soul  than 
it  ever  was  before.  The  thin  man  avIio  stole  those 
melons  and  the  fat  woman  avIio  climbed  the  cherry 
tree  and  broke  it.  down — 40  good  lashes  would  do 
them  good  like  a  medicine.  And  that  is  Avhat  some 
of  them  Avill  get  if  they  keep  on. 

* 

UTHENTIU  reports  of  damage  done  by  the 
recent  cold  Aveatlier  are  hard  to  obtain.  In 
many  eases  such  damage  cannot  he  estimated  for 
several  weeks.  It  often  happens  that  fruit  may 
“set"  and  remain  on  the  tree  for  some  time.  It  Avill 
fall  later — having  been  weakened  hy  the  cold.  It 
is  clear  that  the  straAvherry  crop  from  lower  Dela¬ 
ware  up  to  Trenton,  N.  ,L,  has  been  badly  injured. 
This  crop  is  usually  planted  in  the  loAver  places,  and 
on  still,  cold  nights  such  places  are  perfect  frost 
traps.  We  fear  tli.it  Hit*  promised  big  peach  crop 
iii  New  Jersey  has  fallen  hy  the  wayside.  There 
Avill  he  some  peaches,  as  the  frost  Avas  more  severe 
iii  some  places  than  in  others,  hut  the  loss  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  severe.  Early  apples  have  been  injured, 
hut  the  usual  late  crop  seems  safe  thus  far.  Nature 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  a  “bumper  crop”  of 
fruit  would  he  about  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  fruit  growers.  So  she  reached  out  a  fin¬ 
ger  and  cut  down  the  yield.  Prices  ought  to  run 
high. 


Brevities 

It  was  hard  to  stand  by  and  see  the  fruit  buds  killed 
by  the  cold. 

There  is  an  endless  run  of  questions  about  killing 
moles.  We  have  never  found  anything  better  than  good 
traps. 

Wk  have  on  onr  farm  in  New  Jersey  cotton  plants 
five  inches  high.  The  seed  was  started  in  flats  and 
transplanted  to  pots.  Can  we  make  them  produce  lint? 

TltE  New  York  Experiment  Station  continues  to 
claim  that  chemical  fertilizers  have  not  paid  in  New 
Y  ork  apple  orchards.  We  are  certain  (lint  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  have  paid  us. 

No  use  talking,  nil  this  discussion  of  vitamines  in  the 
food  has  greatly  increased  the  use  of  tomatoes,  lettuce 
and  raw  cabbage  in  city  restaurants.  The  so-called 
“vegetable  luncheons"  are  now  as  popular  as  anything 
on  1  be  card. 

WE  still  get  many  questions  about  defective  chim¬ 
neys;  there  is  a  drip  of  thick,  tarry  matter  from  the 
stovepipe.  If  you  will  use  dry  Wood  there  cannot  be 
trouble  of  this  sort  unless  somewhere  between  the  stove 
and  the  chimney  top  there  is  some  place  where  cool  air 
collects  and  condenses  the  smoke.  The  remedy  always 
is  a  better  draft. 

We  have  had  dozens  of  letters  from  women  who  ask 
if  a  second  wife  has  rights  in  her  husband’s  property 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  wife.  Some  of  them  have 
been  told  that  the  second  wife  can  have  no  dower  rights. 
If  a  woman  is  legally  married  to  a  man.  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  she  is  his  first  or  his  twentieth  wife. 
At  his  death,  even  without  any  will,  she  will  have  her 
dower  rights  in  the  estate,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
them. 
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A  Calm  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Troubles 


I  Of  late  there  has  been  increasing  request  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  present  milk  controversy,  but  the  com¬ 
munications  offered  for  publication  have  indicated  such 
a  hitter  partisan  feeling  we  have  felt  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  them  could  do  milk  producers  no  good.  Our 
policy  of  thirty-odd  years’  standing  is  to  print  only 
what  we  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  farm.  Wft 
have  for  the  most  part  retrained  from  comment  our¬ 
selves,  because  we  believed  that  it  was  belter  to  let  the 
heat  of  controversy  subside  until  the  good  sense  and 
calm  judgment  of  our  triable  dairymen  begun  to  assert 
themselves,  Mr.  Nelson's  article  (following)  is  limely. 
Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  i'n  all  detail  will  not 
hesi.ate  to  approve  the  suggestion  that  it  is  time  to 
stop  bickering  among  dairymen  and  get  together  for 
the  good  of  the  industry.  We  cannot  print  incrimi¬ 
nating  or  abusive  letters,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
space  to  a  calm,  fair  discussion  of  the  subjects  from 
all  angles.  Why  are  our  dairymen,  once  so  close  to¬ 
gether.  now  drifting  apart?  What  must  be  done  to 
close  the  gap  and  unite  them  again?] 

Sizing  the  Case  Up 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  article  en¬ 
titled  “Problems  in  Dairy  Organization”  in  your 
issue  of  April  22.  A  quotation  used  elsewhere  in 
your  editorial  page  I  think  equally  applies  to  this 
article;  that  is,  “A  house  divided  against  itself  can¬ 
not  stand.”  It.  would  seem  that  at  the  present  time 
the  dairymen  of  League  territory  are  divided  against 
themselves,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  they  got 
together  and  thrashed  out  their  problems  to  a 
mutual  understanding  among  themselves,  rather 
than  a  part  of  them  getting  their  heads  together 
with  certain  milk  dealers,  who  -are  only  too  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  widen  the 
breach  and  accomplish  the  purpose  that  they  have 
worked  for  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  That  is.  to  wreck  the  dairymen’s 
organization  so  that  they  will  have  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  the  old  system  of  individual  bargain¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  think  that  many  farmers  who  sold 
milk  under  the  old  system  wish  to  return  to  it. 

We  must  all  admit  . that  the- pooling  plan  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound,  that  it  has  accomplished  a  great 
ideal  during  its  first  year's  operation,  and  that  if 
given  reasonable  support  will  continue  to  benefit  all 
dairymen  in  this  section.  It  cannot  replace  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  can  materially  assist 
in  stabilizing  markets  for  dairy  products,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  fluid  market.  It  ds  possible  for  the  non¬ 
pooler  to  beat  the  pool,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  man  who  by  pooling  makes  his  market  possible 
for  him.  We  must  admit,  too,  that  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  non-iK>olers  are  such  because  of  personal 
selfishness,  or  because  they  lack  the  breadth  of 
vision  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  see  that  by 
keeping  the  surplus  out  of  the  city  markets  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a  price  on  fluid  milk  that  re¬ 
flects  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 
This  is  not  the  ease  at  the  present  time,  however, 
when  the  non-pooler  is  cutting  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  to  sell  his  product  in  this  class.  There  are 
some  men,  though,  among  the  ranks  of  the  non¬ 
poolers  who  believe  that  the  principle  is  right,  hut 
who  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  way  that  things 
are  managed  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  these 
men  feel  that  the  dairyman  whose  main  income  is 
from  the  dairy  business  is  being  discriminated 
against,  under  the  present  system  of  management. 
Perhaps  he  mayffiave  some  grounds  for  this  belief. 

A  few  suggestions  might  form  the  grounds  for  a 
compromise  and  permit  the  organization  to  weld 
itself  together  before  it  is  too  late: 

1.  A  plus  differential  in  favor  of  the  producer  who 
delivers  to  a  milk  plant  which  comes  under  fluid 
inspection.  It  certainly  costs  more  to  produce  milk 
when  these  conditions  have  to  be  met  than  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  manufacturing  territory  where  the 
regulations  arc  less  rigid. 

2.  That  representation  should  be  based  upon  the 
cow  population.  Certainly  the  man  with  a  40-cow 
dairy  has  more  tit  stake  in  the  business  than  the 
man  with  a  10-cow  dairy,  and  he  should  have  more 
representation  in  the  association.  This  could  he 
done  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  districts  in  the  area 
of  the  strictly  dairy  sections,  which  would  give  this 
area  a  larger  number  of  directors. 

3.  That  directors  should  lie  chosen  with  the  idea 
of  putting  in  men  whose  chief  interest  and  income 
is  from  their  dairy  business.  And  that  this  idea 
should  he  especially  emphasized  in  the  selection  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  to  a  large  degree 
formulates  and  carries  out  the  policies  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Their  interest  and  income  from  their  own 
dairy  business  should  lie  more  important  than  the 
salary  which  they  receive  from  the  Co-operative 
Association. 

4.  That  the  official  literature  cease  to  ridicule 
and  make  fun  of  the  non-pooler.  They  cannot  afford 


to  stoop  to  such  a  practice  and  it  cheapens  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  gives  the  non-pooler  more  publicity  than 
lie-  deserves. 

Finally,  it  is  time  that  the  dairymen  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  realize  that  the  present  situation  is  leading  to 
chaos,  and  that  only  by  getting  together  and  settling 
their  differences  peacefully  and  compromising  for 
the  common  good  of  all  will  anything  of  permanent 
value  be  gained  for  the  dairy  farmer  in  League  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  can  gain  nothing  by  throwing  mud  at 
each  other  or  by  being  a  Judas  and  selling  out  our 
business  and  our  brother  dairymen  to  the  milk 
dealers  for  a  few  paltry  pieces  of  silver. 

H.  II.  NELSON. 

Election  ol  League  Directors 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
has  announced  that,  the  machinery  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  changed  so  that  all  dairymen  who 
have  been  pooling  their  milk  as  non-members  have 
become  members  in  the  association,  and  the  election 
of  directors  is  now  under  way  preparatory  for  the 
annual  meeting  on  June  15.  The  nomination  of 
directors  will  be  on  the  caucus  and  delegate  plan. 
Each  local  is  to  send  one  delegate  to  a  district 
meeting.  lie  will  be  authorized  to  cast  as  many 
votes  as  there  were  members  at  the  local  meeting 
that  elected  him  as  delegate.  After  the  nominations 
are  made  an  official  ticket,  will  be  printed.  There 
will  be  but  one  candidate  for  each  district,  or  24  in 
all.  There  is  no  provision  for  an  official  contest  for 
a  directorate.  The  member  may  vote  for  all  names 
on  the  official  ballot,  or  he  may  strike  out  one  or  all 
and  insert  others:  but  without  means  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  candidate  the  opposition  to  a  nominee 
would  be  without  effect 

Settlement  of  Milk  Prices 

Milk  producers  supplying  milk  to  the  SO  plants  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  have  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  15  groups.  Delegates  representing  these 
groups  were  appointed  by  -the  producers  last  week 
to  confer  with  officials  of  the  company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating  a  price  for  the  May  milk. 

The  delegates  met  in  New  York  City  on  April  29, 
and  organized  by  electing  C.  Fred  Bosehart  of  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  as  chairman,  and  adopted  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  An  open  meeting  was  then  held,  with  officers 
of  the  .Sheffield  Farms  Company  present  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Van  Bomel  discussed  the  milk  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  city  angle,  and  the  delegates  spoke 
freely  of  the  country  side  of  the  business,  and  of 
the  prices  they  thought  should  be  paid.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  producers  and  two  Sheffield  repre¬ 
ss  tatives  then  retired  and  discussed  the  matter  of 
price  at  close  range.  The  committee  filially  reported 
that  a  compromise  price  of  $1.70  had  been  agreed 
upon  for  9  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone, 
with  differentials  for  fat.  freight  and  Grade  A  milk. 
The  company  agreed  to  take  all  the  milk  produced 
and  offered.  The  price  was  approved  by  the  dele¬ 
gates. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Orleans  County  will  pool  its  wool  again  this  year.  At 
a  meeting  in  AW. on  the  members  of  the  county  associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  do  as  they  did  last  year.  Four  shipping 
points  in  the  county  have  been  selected  by  the  directors 
for  loading  the  wool.  The  svnol  will  be  taken  in, 
weighed,  sacked,  and  the  producer  given  a  receipt  for 
the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  he  has.  The  wool  is 
then  sacked  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  the  State  ware¬ 
house.  where  it  is  graded  by  the  State  association  grader 
and  prepared  for  market.  The  producer  is  then  sent  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  grade  of 
wool  in  his  lot.  When  the  wool  is  sold  a  check  is  sent 
iii re<  tly  to  the  grower. 

The  members  of  the  State  association  for  the  sale  of 
maple  products  have  finished  the  distribution  of  the 
steel  drums  to  its  members.  The  demand  for  drums 
has  exceeded  the  estimate  of  the  directors  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  association  is  now  working  on  a  plan  for 
bringing  the  syrup  to  central  places,  where  it  will  be 
prepared  for  its  final  form  for  the  consuming  market. 
The  association  will  keep  some  of  the  syrup  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  and  some  will  be  made  into  sugar  and  some 
into  mupl  ■  cream.  Warehouse  facilities  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  whole  plan  is  taking  on  tangible  form. 
The  syrup  will  be  graded  at  the  loading  point  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  weight,  color  and  flavor. 

Despite  the  change  in  everyday  things,  some  of  the 
older  customs  still  are*  with  tis,  with  as  much  interest 
as  formerly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  spelling  bee.  Notices  are  going  out  throughout 
the  State  for  the  town  contests  in  preparation  for  the 
State  contest,  which  i>  held  at  the  State  Fair. 

I  read  in  the  daily  paper  tonight  of  the  story  of  a 
house  burning  from  an  overheated  stovepipe.  The  house 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  barn,  which  was  a  short 
distance  away,  was  just  barely  saved.  The  sad  part  of 
the  whole  matter  was  that  the  owner  was  only  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  Insurance  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  a  person  can  carry. 

One  thing  which  New  York  might  well  be  proud  of  Is 
the  attention  which  is  being  given  to  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work.  This  club  work  affords  an  opportunity  for 


self-expression  that  can  hardly  be  equaled  in  any  other 
way.  We  talk  about  keeping  the  boy  and  girl  on  the 
farm,  and  that  is  a  noble  idea,  but  club  work  does  one 
thing  which  is  equally  good,  and  that  is.  it  teaches  the 
boy  and  girl  his  or  her  tendencies  and  likings.  Many 
ministers  should  be  farmers,  and  many  farmers  should 
be  ministers;  the  club  idea  helps  them  to  determine  this. 

The  New  York  State  Holstein  Flub  is  outlining  a 
complete  plan  for  co-operating  with  the  county  club 
organizations  for  carrying  forward  calf  club  work.  E. 
It.  Zimmer,  secretary  of  the  State  club,  and  E.  J. 
Cooper  of  the  national  association,  are  holding  district 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  how  they  can 
assist  the  country  boys’  and  girls'  clubs  in  securing 
suitable  Holstein  calves,  and  how  these  calves  can  be 
exhibited  for  the  most  benefit  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

Canning  factories  have  been  planting  spinach  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  the  past  week.  It  will  have  to  warm 
up  fast  if  the  plants  come  up  quickly  and  produce  ten¬ 
der  leaves  for  canning.  This  crop  on  the  large  fields  of 
the  valley  is  always  an  inspiration  to  lovers  of  things 
that  grow. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Onondaga  County  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  the  checks  for  the  1921  clip  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  association  voted  to  pool  this  coming 
year.  The  old  dog  question  of  damages  done  by  dogs 
was  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  as  to  the  desirability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  night  quarantine. 

On  Long  Island  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  fields 
of  rye  plowed  under  this  year  for  a  green  manure  crop. 
John  Stickler  of  Hieksville  believes  it  pays  to  plow  un¬ 
der  rye  for  his  potato  crop,  He  plants  about  half  of 
his  potato  acreage  to  Cobblers.  This  enables  him  to 
cover  crop  his  land  more  extensively  than  if  his  acreage 
were  all  Green  Mountains. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  G.  L.  F.  that  they  will 
have  a  financial  statement  ready  some  rime  in  May 
which  gives  the  volume  of  business  and  other  items  of 
interest. 

The  Clinton  County  Holstein  Club  will  hold  its  pub¬ 
lic  sale  at  the  Plattsburg  Fair  Grounds  May  22.  A 
large  number  of  these  animals  are  from  accredited 
herds. 

While  picnic  season  seems  a  good  way  away  for  most 
of  us,  nevertheless  a  number  of  counties  are  planning 
when  they  will  told  theirs,  and  who  will  speak,  and 
just  what  is  the  hest  plan  to  interest  the  most  folks. 
Wyoming  County  is  planning  a  picnic  for  the  21st  of 
June.  This  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  County 
Grange. 

The  New  York  Canning  Crops  Growers'  Association 
has  opened  offices  at  Rochester  at  154  East  avenue. 
The  following  additional  contracts  have  been  made  by 
the  association  recently  :  200  acres  of  tomatoes  to  the 
Lin  Del  Company  at  Middleport  at  $15  a  ton;  Lock- 
port  Canning  Company,  33 14  acres  at  $15  a  ton;  Peck 
&  Pratt.  Hilton.  Monroe  County.  100  acres  of  peas  for 
their  North  Chili  viner,  29  acres  for  their  Knab’s  Cor¬ 
ners  viner:  the  price  given  on  peas  was  from  $60  to 
$65;  tomatoes,  $15;  Tanner  Bros,  of  Oakfield,  Gen¬ 
esee  County,  bought  450  acres  through  the  association  ; 
H.  C.  Hemmingway  &  Co..  Lyons,  purchased  165  acres 
on  the  graded  basis,  but  will  yield  the  grower  the  prices 
above  indicated :  the  Beechnut  Packing  Company  has 
purchased  165  acres  for  its  Rochester  plant;  the  Em¬ 
pire  Canning  Company  of  Rome,  N.  Y..  have  contracted 
with  the  growers  for  100  acres  of  peas  and  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  :  Curtice  Bros,  of  Rochester  have  purchased 
400  acres  of  peas  at  $60  and  $65 ;  160  acres  of  Lima 
beans  at  6c  per  lb.,  and  approximately  100  acres  of  to¬ 
matoes  at  $15  per  ton  :  the  latter  is  for  their  Bergen 
plant.  The  farmers  of  Albion  section  are  contracting 
with  Thomas  Page,  Inc.,  for  peas  and  tomatoes.  They 
will  also  contract  a  large  acreage  of  fruits  later  in  the 
season.  The  W.  N.  Clark  Company  of  Rochester  has 
purchased  for  its  Holcomb  plant  200  acres  of  peas,  200 
acres  of  corn  and  25  acres  of  spinach. 

More  cow  testing  associations  are  coming  into  being 
each  month.  One  of  the  latest  is  one  organized  in  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  Tins  association  covers  a  part  of  the 
towns  of  Berlin.  Hnosick.  Pittstown,  and  a  part  of 
Sehaghtieoke  Township,  E.  A.  F. 


The  Frost  in  New  Jersey 

I  think  the  damage  to  our  fruit  is  going  to  be  much 
worse  than  we  thought  last  week.  While  the  late- 
blooming  apples  may  pull  through  with  nearly  a  normal 
crop,  Smokehouse.  Gravenstein  and  Starr  are  badly 
hurt  in  the  orchards  near  here.  Cherries  may  show  a 
good  crop  if  the  stems  are  not  so  badly  injured  that  a 
very  heavy  drop  will  follow  soon.  We  can  hardly  tell 
about  pears  yet,  though  the  outlook  is  fair  for  Keiffers. 
the  variety  mostly  grown  in  this  county. 

Peaches  are  badly  killed  iu  some  orchards,  and  othe  s 
show  little  injury,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  is  killed  :  some  say  from  10  to  90  per  cent 
killed.  For  example,  one  grower  says  he  finds  no  live 
sets  on  one  of  his  farms;  on  another,  none  killed.  As 
we  have  an  unusually  heavy  bloom  it  is  possible  that 
the  late  blossoms  may  set  where  we  now  expect  little 
fruit.  This  will  apply  to  our  home  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Smokehouse  and  the  other  varieties  men¬ 
tioned.  M.v  son  reports  many  injured  blossoms  even  on 
Ben  Davis. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  strawberry  crop  is 
seriously  shortened,  as  they  are  generally  on  the  low 
spots  in  the  fiplds.  and  the  early  blooms  were  gone  a 
week  ago.  Another  heavy  frost  this  morning,  with 
mercury  on  our  piazza  at  39  degrees,  so  many  more 
will  go  this  time. 

One  neighbor  who  set  tomatoes  lost  all  last  week,  it 
is  reported.  The  Campbell  Company,  who  grow  great 
quantities  of  plants,  both  iu  the  open  and  under  glass, 
are  heavy  losers,  as  well  as  growers  (commercial)  at 
Marl  ton  and  Medford,  who  sow  a  good  many  pounds 
o'  seed  from  which  to  soil  plants  to  contract  growers  for 
the  farmers.  String  beaus  are  either  killed  or  so  badly 
injured  that  they  wilt  probably  amount  to  little.  Where 
seed  was  to  be  had  many  have  planted  again.  Seed  is 
said  to  be  about  sold  out.  Some  have  replanted  the 
early  sweet  corn,  which  was  up  and  showing  along  the 
rows  so  one  could  see  it  from  the  roads.  Where  it  has 
not  been  replanted  it  is  very  yellow.  Grass  fields  are 
showing  the  ill  effects  of  so  much  cold  weather;  little 
growth  is  being  made,  even  by  Alfalfa,  and  some  of  it 
is  reported  to  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  first 
cold  spell.  H.  G.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 
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Mary  Speaks 

Martha's  house  is  swept  and  garnished, 
Full  of  treasures  rare — 

Through  drawn  shades  the  daylight 
scarcely 

Dares  to  enter  there. 

(Mine's  a  simple  home,  with  sunshine 
Streaming  everywhere !) 

Prim  and  dainty,  Martha’s  children, 
Reared  by  rote  and  rule. 

(My  strong,  sun -browned  brood  are 
pupils 

At  Dame  Nature’s  school; 

Lesson  rooms,  the  fields,  the  orchards 
And  the  swimming  pool!) 

Martha’s  husband  thinks  in  terms 
Of  stocks  and  motor  cars. 

(Mine — God  bless  him! — often  fails 
To  lock  the  pasture  bars — 

Comes  in  late  to  supper,  nights,  for 
Gazing  at  the  stars!) 


In  our  world  of  many  women, 

Always  there  must  he 
Marthas,  who  take  love  and  service 
Too  un smilingly. 

And  the  Marys — of  life’s  largess 
Oh.  how  rich  are  we ! 

MAZ1E  V.  CARCTIIERS 

in  the  New  York  Times. 


Martha  Speaks 

(In  reply  to  “Mary  Speaks”) 
Mary’s  house  is  gray  and  dusty. 

(Mary's  plump  and  fair.) 

All  unchecked  the  sunbeams  chase  the 
Cobwebs  everywhere, 

Mary's  in  the  orchard,  trusting 
Some  one  else  will  do  the  dusting. 

I  would  like  to  sit  with  Mary,  0 

By  the  leaping  brook, 

But  she  left  the  baby  with  me, 

And.  with  sunny  look. 

Murmured:  “Since  you’re  not.  working, 
dear, 

I  will  just  leave  Johnny  here.” 

How  T  wish  my  tired  husband 
Could  run  out.  and  play. 

But  he’ll  have  to  rake  and  hoe  and 
Plant,  for  yesterday 
Mary’s  husband's  chickens’  scratches 
Left  our  onion  bed  in  patches. 

Mary’s  husband’s  in  the  meadow, 

'Neath  the  singing  trees. 

Mary’s  husband's  cow  is  resting 
On  our  radishes. 

So  they're  all  as  snug  as  may  be — 

Mary,  husband,  cow  and  baby. 

In  this  world  of  many  women 
Always  there  will  lie 
Marys  who  will  let  the  Marthas 
Work  unstiiltingly, 

Knowing  they  are  safe  in  trusting. 

Some  one’s  got  to  do  the  dusting! 

VTLDA  SAUVAGE  OWENS 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

* 

According  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  25  per  cent  of  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  gainful  occupations  in 
this  State  are  women.  New  York  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  women  in  industry 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Cuion,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ranking  second,  and  Illinois 
third.  In  the  city  of  Greater  New  York 
54  per  cent  of  the  men  are  employed,  and 
<11  per  cent  of  the  women.  Domestic 
service  leads  all  other  employments  for 
women,  there  being  135,252  reported  in 
the  State,  while  there  are  103.721  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  typists.  100,985  clothing  oper¬ 
atives  and  95,208  clerks.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  it  is  generally  believed  that 
modern  women  have  a  tendency  to  get 
away  from  home  life,  a  large  majority 
remains  in  domestic  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  report  from  which  these  figures 
are  taken  gives  among  New  York's  woman 
workers,  one  electrician,  one  miller,  two 
plumbers,  two  stone  cutters,  one  cabinet 
maker,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  aero¬ 
naut,  six  hostlers  and  hack  drivers,  and 
220  longshoremen  and  stevedores. 

* 

The  following  is  our  old-fashioned 
recipe  for  preserved  rhubarb :  Wipe  the 
rhubarb,  and  skin  if  tough  ;  cut  into  one- 
lialf  inch  pieces.  Put  in  a  large  earthen 
bowl,  and  cover  with  sugar,  using  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  rhubarb. 
Let  it  stand  over  night.  Be  sure  the 
bowl  is  large,  as  there  will  be  a  flood  of 
juice  by  morning.  Strain  off  the  juice 
and  put  in  a  preserving  kettle:  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  add  the  rhubarb.  Boil 
slowly  for  a  hour,  or  until  tin*  rhubarb 
assumes  a  deep  red  color,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  burning,  and  removing 
any  scum  that  rises  to  the  top.  About 
15  minutes  before  removing  from  the  fire, 
add  the  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon,  chopped 
fine,  tnd  the  juice  of  two  lemons  to  each 
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three  quarts  of  preserve.  Seal  tight  in 
jars.  This  preserve  is  very  nice  for  open 
tarts,  or  in  boiled  roly  puddings.  An¬ 
other  very  nice  preserve  is  made  by  com¬ 
bining  one  quart  of  rhubarb,  cut  up,  with 
six  oranges  and  DA  lbs.  sugar.  The  or¬ 
anges  are  sliced  or  chopped,  skin  and  all, 
the  seeds  being  removed.  The  preserve 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2110.  Chilli's  1 1  l'i'SB  with  bloomers.  2. 
4,  and  0  years.  Tile  medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  l;q  yds.  of  material  30  or  44  In. 
wide  for  the  dress,  with  l1,  yds.  3< •  or  44 
extra  for  the  bloojuers.  Price  20  cents. 


2120.  Girl’s  dress,  8  t,o  14  years.  The 
12-.vear  size  will  require  3%  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  31!  in.  wide,  3  yds.  40,  2*4  yds,  44. 
Price  20  cents. 


is  boiled  until  a  little  of  it  will  jelly  when 
put  on  a  cold  plate.  It  is  a  very  nice 
marmalade. 


A  Successful  Attack  on  Midnight 
Marauders 

To  the  woman  having  a  trial  of  her  pa¬ 
tience  with  bedbugs,  my  sympathy  goes 
out,  for  I  had  si  long,  hard  siege.  We 
had  two  wooden  bedsteads  and  springs 
with  ends  of  wood.  They  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  furthermore,  we  did 
not  feel  we  could  afford  to  get  others  if 
these  could  be  made  clean  again. 

First,  I  decided  what  bedding  should 
be  used  on  those  beds,  and  stuck  to  it.  not 
changing  from  bed  to  bed  as  we  had  for¬ 
merly.  Various  plans  were  tried  out,  but 
finally  one  seemed  more  successful,  and 
so  it  became  my  plan  of  attack.  All 
Winter,  on  warm  days.  I  went  upstairs 
and  gave  those  bedsteads  a  good  applica¬ 
tion  of  kerosene.  By  night  it  was  evap¬ 
orated  so  no  odor  was  noticeable  in  the 
room.  In  the  Spring,  about  the  time  the 
usual  exodus  of  bugs  began.  I  took  some 
floor  filler  and  filled  every  crack  and 
crevice,  no  matter  how  small.  This  was 
allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  days.  Then, 
with  the  odds  and  ends  of  paint,  made 
rather  thin.  T  went  over  the  in  He  <>f  the 


sideboards,  the  slats  and  the  back  of  the 
bedsteads,  not  forgetting  the  wooden 
parts  of  the  springs.  Tin*  thin  paint  was 
readily  worked  into  and  around  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  wire.  The  irons 
that  hold  the  .sideboards  in  place  were  re¬ 
moved  and  that  place  was  givcu  a  coat¬ 
ing,  too. 

The  edges  of  the  bedsteads  were  not 
marred  by  surplus  paint,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  was  ready  for  the  necessary  care. 
One  was  damaged  somewhat  by  use,  so  a 
coat  of  varnish  stain  was  used.  The  other 
was  given  a  coat  of  very  thin  trans¬ 
parent  varnish. 

The  mattresses  wore  a  special  prob¬ 
lem.  One  mattress  was  too  old  to  be 
worth  much  work  on  it,  so  a  new  one 
was  bought.  The  other  was  made  safe 
by  saturating  tin*  corners  with  kerosene 
at  least  once  a  week  for  several  weeks. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  have  needed  such  ex¬ 
tended  care,  but  we  know  the  proverb, 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.”  The  mattress  cover  made 
an  excellent  cover  for  the  new  mattress, 
after  being  thoroughly  boiled. 

The  care  of  the  room  may  or  may  not 
be  necessary,  depending  cm  whether  the 
bugs  have  got  into  the  walls  and  around 
woodwork  of  doors  and  windows.  We 
painted  all  the  woodwork,  being  careful 
to  work  iu  paint  around  any  crevices  and 
loose  joints,  and  painted  a  strip  all 
around  windows  and  doors  the  width  of 
the  brush.  The  paper  sticks  to  the  paint 
and  the  job  is  more  thorough.  Iu  our 
case,  we  had  never  had  but  a  single  floor, 
when  we  intended  having  a  double  one. 
At  this  time  we  laid  the  floor  and  sealed 
it  to  keep  all  the  various  small  animals 
out.  This  is  not  necessary  with  au  or¬ 
dinary  floor,  only  our  first  floor  was  an 
inferior  lumber,  knotty,  with  wide  cracks. 

The  bedding  that  could  be  washed  was 
all  gone  over  while  the  rooms  were  torn 
up.  Snell  as  could  not  be  washed  whole 
was  ripped  up  and  washed.  All  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  room  were  washed.  Even  the 
roller  of  the  shade  was  inspected.  Y’ou 
will  say  this  was  a  lot  of  work  ;  it.  was, 
but  it  is  worth  the  while,  and'  more,  too, 
to  lied  once  more  free  from  such  a  vile 
curse. 

The  patent  destroyers  may  be  a  success 
where  there  are  bugs  oil  the  bedsteads 
only,  but  if  they  work  into  any  old  or 
inferior  wood,  such  as  our  under  floor 
was.  it  is  a  never-ending  job  to  try  to  get 
ahead  of  them.  At  one  time  or  other  I 
tried  the  most  of  them,  for  I  thought 
some  four  or  five  times  I  was  rid  of 
them.  Finally,  we  decided  the  floor  was 
at  fault.  Since  the  rooms  wore  gone  over 
and  the  floor  sealed  tight  we  have  had  no 
further  trouble. 

This  ended  the  career  of  the  “pesky 


I  Know  What  Women  Want ! 

tA  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 

COFFEE! 

It  soothes  the  nerves  imd  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  T  personally  seleet  tind  roaot 
inv  “OWN"  COFFEE.  It  lr>  olcnn 
and  perfect.  My  friends  say  tt  is  the 
beat  they  ever  tasted.  Sturt  the  day 
right !  My  coffee  la  good  tor  you ' 

Drink  All  You  Want! 

Send  only  $1  00  (cheek,  money  order  or  cash)  for  .1-1  h. 
trial  order.  Money  hsek  Instantly  if  it  does  not  pleat# 
you.  'All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


AGENTS  MAKER 

New  coleoriAo  development  make* 
ironing  remarkably  ea*y.  No  wire# 
or  •tieohraeat* — tM  telf  contained. 
Give#  cInii,  qulok  beet,  ••lily  ce*a* 
Uted.  Cotlt  one  oent  tor  3  Hour'*  n*e. 
S*  vet  ttept.  Cott  ironinl  time  in  half. 
Stilt  fttt,  Mrt.  Wcgnar,  Ohio,  told  25  in  Itw  houri  *p«ro 
time.  Moyer,  P«.,  m*da  3164,00  In  ona  weak,  You  can  do  a* 
*r«*ll,  No  experience  ncceaaerr,  Work  all  or  tptre  time. 
You  simply  take  order*,  we  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do 
collecting,  Commiaaionf  paid  tame  day  you  taka  order*. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Agent**  Offer.  Write  today 

AKRON  LAMP  CO.  215  Iron  St„  Akron,  O. 


OlAMOHp  - 


Cuticura  Talcum 
is  Fragrant  and 
Very  Healthful 


Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories.  Dept. 
U,  Malden,  Mass.  25c.  everywhere. _ 


V,  Malden,  Mass. 


STYLISH  OfNUINf  BLACK 
Ste  KID  OXFORD 

Rubber  IN'el.  medium  toe.  A  Guaranteed 
Value,  Six* 4  li  1*2  to 8.  Delivered  Free. 
Von  »avtf  »t  loot  I  *'•'  no  on  every  i-air 
IioiutM,  Order  Today.  Money  B«nf 
not  aattafied.  fin  tjatnlr^  R— 
{Shoo  from  I'ovrr  to  Cover. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Westclox 


Increasing  your  profits 


get  for  your  dairy,  the  workshop  and  the 
house.  You’ll  be  surprised  the 
time  they  ’Usave.  The  cost  is  low. 
America,  a  steady  going,  reliable 
timepiece  and  alarm,  at  $1.50. 
Others  up  to  34- 75- 

Pocket  Ben  is  a  husky  watch 
that’s  built  for  heavy  duty,  for 
work  in  the  field  or  wood  lot. 
The  same  time  in  your  overall 
pocket  that’s  in  the  kitchen.  It 
brings  your  appetite  to  the  house 
at  j  ust  the  right  time.  Pocket 
Ben,  $  1 . 50. 

See  the  full  line  where  West¬ 
clox  are  sold.  Each  has  the  trade 
mark  Westclox  on  the  dial  and 
on  the  six-sided,  orange-bor¬ 
dered  tag. 

WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A 

Factory:  Peru, Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough, Ont. 


Trl  L  price  y 
farm  produ 
the  market  at  the  rime  you  sell. 

But  vou  can  make  extra  money 
if  you  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
Time  saved  on  the  farm  cuts  the 
costs  just  as  it  does  in  business. 
.Time  saved  means  more  things 
done  per  man,  or  less  men  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work.  Either 
way  swells  the  year’s  profits. 

To  save  time  you  should  know 
the  time.  Time  is  saved  in  minutes, 
and  the  minutes  grow  into  hours. 
A  handv,  dependable  Westclox 
will  save  its  cost  in  extra  work 
accomplished  the  first  month. 

So  clock  your  farm.  Westclox 
all  around.  In  the  barn,  in  the 


Pocket  Ben 
$1*50 
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■bedbugs”  in  this  household,  though  it  does 
not  end  my  watchfulness.  We  never 
travel  on  the  train  or  eorne  home  after 
being  in  public  places  without  inspecting 
our  clothing.  Au  experience  such  as  we 
have  had  makes  one  willing  to  be  cau¬ 
tions.  The  careful  person  is  always  in 
danger  from  the  untidy  one.  though  bed¬ 
bugs  and  lice  do  not  proclaim  one  as  un¬ 
tidy  or  even  filthy.  It's  keeping  such 
things  that  tells,  the  twins’ mother. 


Some  Choice,  Well-tested  Recipes 

A  Mock  Date  Candy. — One  pound 
pumpkin,  squash  or  sweet  potatoes,  1  lb- 
sugar.  1  lb.  walnut  meats  (we  some¬ 
times  substitute  peanuts),  *4  teaspoon 
vanilla.  \\  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
lemon  extract.  Cook  pumpkin  or  sweet 
potatoes  till  dry  and  tender,  put  through 
a  colander  and  weigh.  Cook  with  the 
sugar  until  you  have,  a  thick,  dry  paste. 
Add  nut  meats,  coarsely  chopped,  vvith 
salt  and  extracts.  Cool  and  form  into 
balls  and  flip  in  melted  sweet  chocolate, 
or  cut  into  bars  and  roll  in  sugar  and 
powdered  cinnamon  mixture.'  This  may 
be  used  as  a  tilling  for  cake  or  cookies. 

Date  Cookies  No.  1. — "»e  cup  sugar, 
to  cup  shortening,  two  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  molasses,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  level  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  three  cups  flour.  Add 
three  or  four  tablespoons  of  milk.  Fill¬ 
ing:  Due  cup  dates,  one  cup  raisins,  two 
c-ups  of  water.  Cook  till  tender.  Then 
chop  and  add  one  cup  sugar  and  cook  till 
thick. 

Dare  Cookies  No.  2. — One  cup  butter 
or  mild  sweet  shortening,  one-half  cup 
lard,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  sou- 
milk.  three  cups  of  Hour,  three  cups  of 
oatmeal,  one  teaspoon  soda  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Filling:  One  package 
dates,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  water,  one 
teasqioon  vanilla.  Roil.  Spread  when 
cold.  These  arc  splendid. 

Good  Eggless  Cookies. — Two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  cup  lard,  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda.  Seasoning.  Mix  soft, 
roll,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  roll  lightly 
again. 

Oatmeal  Nut  Crisps, — One  egg,  one-half 
tablespoon  butter,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  1*4  cups  erf  rolled  oats,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Beat  together  till 
light  the  egg.  butter,  sugar,  salt  and  va¬ 
nilla.  Then  stir  in  the  oatmeal  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  mixed  together.  Drop  on 
greased  pans. 

Nut  Bread. — One  cup  sugar,  one  small 
teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs,  two  cups  milk, 
one  cup  walnuts,  five  cups  flour,  five  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder.  Let  stand  in 
greased  tins  -40  minutes;  then  bake  very 
slowly  for  one  hour. 

Salmon  Soup,- — -Four  cups  milk,  one  cup 
minced  salmon,  the  liquor  from  one  can 
of  salmon,  one  large  tablespoon  of  butter. 
Seasoning  to  taste.  Bring  all  to  a  boil 
slowly.  This  is  a  very  good  substitute 
for  oyster  soup. 

Indian  Pudding  (Baked). — One  quart 
milk  put  on  to  boil.  When  hot.  add  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a ti  egg. 
Stir  one  cup  of  coarse  cornmeal  with  one 
cup  of  cold  milk.  Beat  six  eggs,  or  less, 
with  one  cup  powdered  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  each  of  ginger  and  nutmeg.  Stir 
all  three  mixtures  together  and  have  it 
thick  enough  to  pour  into  the  buttered 
dish.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  stirring 
about  twice  before  it  has  finished  baking. 
For  a  sauce :  Beat  to  a  cneam  one  cup 
of  powdered  sugar  and  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter.  and  flavor  with  nutmeg. 

Apple  Dumplings. — First  make  this 
sauce  and  set  aside  till  the  dumplings 
are  ready  for  the  oven:  One  tup  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  flour.  Mix 
well,  add  slowly  one  cup  of  hot  water, 
stirring  well,  and  boil  three  minutes. 
For  the  dumplings,  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tablespoons  lard  or  butter,  seven- 
eighths  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Mix  well  and 
roll  out  about  one-half  inch  thick.  Spread 
over  the  dough  six  apples  stewed  slightD. 
sprinkled  with  one  teaspoon  cinnamon 
and  a  little  sugar  if  the  apples  are  tart. 
Boll  the  paste  up  aud  cut  into  12  slices. 
Lay,  with  sliced  cut  side  down,  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  layer,  i n  a  well-greased  pan.  Pour 
the  prepared  sauce  over  them  and  imme¬ 
diately  bake  one-half  hour.  These  are 
Very  good  warm,  and  quite  appetizing, 
even  when  cold. 

<  hieken  Salad. — Two  cups  chopped  po¬ 
tatoes,  two  cups  chicken,  one  cup  English 
walnuts,  one-lmlf  a  small  onion,  celery 
salt  and  one-half  cup  of  chopped  celery 
served  on  top.  Servo  with  French  dress¬ 
ing  on  render  cabbage  leaves  or  lettuce. 

Tomato  Salad.  Remove  the  seeds  and 
puln  from  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Mix 
the  pulp  with  chopped  cabbage  and  eelorv 
and  fill  the  tomato  eases.  Pour  over  salad 
dressing  and  garnish  with  parsley.  This 
makes  very  pretty  individual  salads.  The 
tomato  eases  may  be  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  the  pulp  and  cabbage  slaw  made  with 
sour  cream  dressing,  if  celery  is  uot  avail¬ 
able. 

Sour  Cream  Cabbage  Slaw. — Take  a 
small  head  of  cabbage,  wash  well,  and  cut 
very  tine  with  slaw-rot  lor  or  the  food 
chopper.  Season  with  sali  and  pepper.  Mix 
in  three  gond-s:zod  tablespoons  of  thick, 
spur  cream,  and  from  one  teas  oou  to  one 
tablespoon  fas  your  taste  prefers)  of 
sugar.  Mix.  and  :f  not  sour  enough  add 
good,  sour  vinegar  to  taste.  Try  this  if 
you  do  not  'ike  cabbage  slaw.  Add  two 
small  onions  ohonoed  fine,  if  preferred. 
In  our  family,  however,  we  like  slaw  best 
without,  them.  davtda  b.  smitu. 


Cakes  and  Candies 

Fruit  Cake  Par  Excellence. — Take  two 
teacups  of  butter,  three  cups  brown  sugar, 
four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  sepa¬ 
rately,  1  lb.  of  raisins,  seeded,  one  of 
currants,  washed  and  dried,  four  ounces 
of  citron,  four  ounces  of  lemon  or  orange 
pee],  or  four  ounces  of  each,  chopped  very 
fine,  Yj  lb,  mirs,  also  chopped,  half  a  cup 
of  cooking  molasses  and  half  a  cup  of 
sour  milk.  Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  to 
a  cream,  add  to  that  half  a  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  one  tablespoon  ground  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  cloves  and  oqe  of  mace. 
Add  the  molasses  and  sour  milk.  Stir 
all  well  ;  then  put  in  the  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs,  a  wineglass  of  grapejuice  or  any 
fruit  juice;  stir  again  thoroughly,  and 
then  add  four  cups  of  sifted  flour  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Dissolve  a  level  teaspoon  of  soda  and 
stir  in  thoroughly.  Mix  the  fruit  to¬ 
gether  and  stir  into  it  two  heaping  table- 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  1737.  Tubby  eat.  Stamped  anil  colored, 
ready  for  sewing  together  and  stuffing.  Some¬ 
times  either  the  Peter  Pan  doll.  No.  1730.  or  the 
t&bhy  are  stuffed  with  balsam  pine  needles,  so 
ns  i,,  in, at  the  healthful  fragrance  of  the  woods. 
Price  50  cents. 


spoons  of  flour,  then  stir  it  in  the  cake. 
Butter  two  common-sized  baking  pans 
carefully,  line  them  with  waxed  paper 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours. 
When  it  is  baked  let  it  cool  in  the  pan, 
then  put  in  a  tight  can.  If  possible,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  let  it  remain  in  the 
baking  pans  and  cover  tightly. 

Layer  Fruit  Cake. — This  is  a  good 
fruit  cake,  which  is  very  cheap.  Take 
one  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter, 
1*4  Clips  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  grape 
juice,  or  any  fruit  juice,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  two  eggs  ami  half  a  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Nuts,  lemon  peel  or  citron  may  be 
added  if  desired.  Put  the  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
above.  Bake  in  three  layers  and  put 
frosting  between.  The  frosting  may  be 
make  of  the  whites  of  eggs  with  enough 
powdered  sugar  to  thicken  it.  The  top  | 
may  be  frosted  if  you  choose. 

Candied  Popcorn. —  Put  in  a  kettle  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  three  tablespoons  of 
water  and  one  cup  of  white  sugar.  Boil 
until  ready  to  candy.  Then  throw  in 
three  quarts  of  nicely  popped  corn.  Stir 
vigorously  until  the  sugar  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  corn.  Take  the  kettle 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  cools;  in 
this  way  the  sugar  will  be  very  evenly 
distributed  over  the  corn.  This  must  ail 
be  done  carefully  to  prevent  scorching. 
Nuts  are  good  candied  in  this  way. 

ITorehound  Candy. — Boil  two  ounces  of 
dried  horehound  iu  1%  pints  of  water 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Strain  it  and 
add  3*4  lbs.  of  brown  sugar.  Boil  over 
a  hot  fire  until  sufficiently  hard.  Pour 
out  iu  flat  well-greased  tins,  and  cut  into 
sticks  or  small  squares  as  soon  as  hard 
enough  to  retain  its  shape. 

Butterscotch.  —  Three  cups  of  white 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  water,  half  a  cup  of 
Vinegar  or  half  a  teaspoon  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  a  tablespoon  of  butter  and  eight 
drops  of  ext '  act  of  lemon.  Boil  without 
stirring  until  it  will  snap  and  break. 
Just  before  taking  from  the  tire  add  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of  soda.  Pour  into 
well-buttered  tins  about  Vi-in.  thick. 
Mark  off  into  inch  squares  when  partly 
cold.  MRS.  B.  S.  H. 


Spiced  Beets 

Will  you  reprint  the  recipe  for  spiced 
beets,  given  two  years  ago?  E.  s.  b. 

For  spiced  beets,  boil  small  beets,  skin 
thorn,  and  pack  while  hot  into  hot  steril¬ 
ized  jars.  Pour  over  them  a  boiling  hot 
pickle  in  the  proportion  of  one  cup  sugar 
to  one  quart  vinegar,  with  one  tablespoou 
of  whole  mixed  spices  added.  Seal  while 
hot. 


Cooking  made  easier  and 
more  economical 


And  you  burn  the  New 
Perfection  only  while  you 
are  actually  using  it. 

You  can  put  it  out,  and 
save  fuel,  as  quickly  as 
you  can  light  it — in  an 
instant! 

Over  4,000,000  New 
Perfections  in  use  today 
the  world  over. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadtvay  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

NEW  PERFECTION 
|  Qj]  Cook  Stoves  j 


ANEW  Perfection  stove 
is  more  convenient 
and  reliable  the  year  round 
than  any  coal  range.  There 
is  no  wood  or  coal  to  carry 
and  no  litter  to  clean  up 
when  you  use  a  New  Per¬ 
fection.  It  does  away  with 
a  large  part  of  the  drudg¬ 
ery  that  ordinarily  goes 
with  every  kitchen. 


^Whether  kneeling  or  standing  users  $et  perfect  results  tronf 

WI 11T I NG -ADAMS  BRUSHES, 

Made  of  bristles  exactly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Securely  held  in  ferrules  bv  methods  which 
insure  against  shedding  of  bristles  or  failure. 

Send  far  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.J.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  lie  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just,  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  :it)  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  ce n 1  s  for  hal  f 
dozen ;  or  31.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
l'Vll/4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Sr, ni¬ 
si  ze  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 

Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c.  Grade 

In  5-lb.  Lots 
Bean  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster 

A  Delicious  bieud  supplied 
direct  to  homiies  at  a  whole¬ 
sale  price. 

Scut  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Established  SI  years 


BARRELS  DISHES  A?g1RcGEAJN 

SILVERWARE  g~SVS» 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

RALYEA.  Inc.  303  Washington  St.  BUFFALO.  N.  ¥. 


RarrpU  OK  ST.IOBTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 
DdilCIo  1lo<*T  f'blnanttr*,  Covkliir  "*r««  Aluminum  ware.  et<*. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer-  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  5  CO..  Portland.  Maine 


iinuiiuin* 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  ail  kinds 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TRADE  MARK  RCG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


1922 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pig-freding  Questions 

I  have  19  big  type  Duroc  Jersey  pigs; 
12  are  10  weeks  old  and  seven  are  five 
weeks  old;  they  are  still  with  the  sows, 
and  large  for  their  age.  They  eat  out  of 
the  trough,  the  same  as  their  mothers  do, 
I  want  to  wean  them  now  and  put  them 
on  a  self-feeder,  l  have  No.  1  wheat  and 
could  sell  it  at  $1.90  per  bu.;  rye  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  .SI  per  bu. ;  oats,  50c ; 
chopping  costs  25c  per  100  lbs.;  tankage, 

$2.90.  j.  fit.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  cannot  afford  to  feed  bogs  whole 
wheat  that  is  worth  $1.30  a  bushel,  or 
slightly  more  than  $40  per  ton,  when  corn 
can  be  substituted  as  a  source  of  energy 
at  50c  per  bu.,  or  about  lc  per  lb.  A  ton 
of  corn  is  worth  as  much  for  feeding  pigs, 
pound  for  pound,  as  wheat  or  rye;  hence, 
if  these  products  can  be  disposed  of  at 
the  prices  quoted,  this  exchange  should 
be  made.  White  middlings’,  obtained 
either  from  wheat  or  rye,  cau  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  used  more  economically  than 


Improving  Ration 

I  have  seven  Holstein  grade  cows,  one 
purebred  bull,  two  calves,  four  months 
old,  and  three  horses.  I  feed  a  mixed 
feed,  I  lb.  to  3  lbs.  milk.  In  addition  to 
this,  1  mix  with  their  feed,  for  each  cow. 
about  four  quarts  of  moistened  beet  pulp. 
Then  they  have  been  given  all  of  the  hay. 
poor  quality,  that  they  would  consume 
with  a  relish,  sometimes  cum  stover.  My 
cornstalks  and  liay  will  last  about  an¬ 
other  week.  I  am  offered  Alfalfa  hay  at 
$20  per  toil,  and  cornstalks  at  No  per 
bundle.  1  sell  about  4s  quarts  of  milk 
a  day;  the  cows  freshened  last  August. 
With  milk  selling  at  To  per  quart  I  should 
like  to  feed  so  that  1  will  come  out  about 
even.  Could  you  suggest  a  way?  Can 
beet  pulp  replace  hay  altogether?  Can 
the  grain  ration  be  adjusted  so  that  I  may 
feed  the  least  possible  amount  of  rough- 
age?  h.  n. 

Flanders,  N.  ,T. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  short  of 
roughage,  and  your  only  choice  is  to  buy 
some  Alfalfa  at  $20  per  ton.  Feet  pulp 
cannot  replace  roughage  entirely,  al¬ 
though  its  use  will  greatly  restrict  the 


I  would  not  think  of 
returning  to  hand  milking”- 

So  says  Mr.  Bolmert,  a  De  Laval  milker  user,  shown 
above,  who  along  with  many  other  dairymen  from  thirty 
different  states  and  Canada  give  their  experiences  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker  in  the  book  shown  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Bolmert  goes  on  to  say,  “My  cows  are  also  doing 
much  better  than  they  did  by  hand  milking.  They  hold 
first  place  in  the  Rogue  River  Testing  Association,  and 
I  have  cut  the  time  of  milking  by  half."' 

There  are  now  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
In  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  practically  all  these 
users  agree  with  Mr.  Bolmert  that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
increases  production  over  any  other  way  of  milking, 
keeps  the  cows’  teats  and  udders  in  better  condition, 
produces  cleaner  milk,  saves  time,  and  makes  dairying 
more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  soon  pays  for  itself.  If  you  are 
milking  a  herd  of  cows  by  hand  or  using  an  inferior 
milker,  you  are  losing  enough  milk  and  time,  and 
enough  money  in  other  ways,  to  pay  for  a  De  Laval. 
Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  ol  Beale  Street 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


The 

DeLavnl  Milker 


Latest  and  Best 
Information  on 
Milking — Free ! 


This  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  book  contains 
pictures  of  cows,  barns,  etc., 
from  De  Laval  milker  users 
in  thirty  different  states  and 
in  Canada.  The  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  statements 
from  these  milker  users  con¬ 
cerning  their  experience  not 
only  with  the  De  Laval  but 
with  other  milkers.  The  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
It  also  gives  you  an  idea  of 
how  dairying  is  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  may  suggest  how  you 
can  make  your  dairying  more 
profitable. 

Ask  your  De  Laval  Milker 
Agent  for  a  copy,  or  write  to 
the  nearest  De  Laval  office 
for  one.  Ask  for  the  new 
“Better  Way  of  Milking.” 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


Rose  Bradford,  milking  Shorthorn  cow,  owned  by 
Summit,  l’a.  At  six  years  -she  produced  15,588  lbs 


amount  of  hay  actually  required.  Alfalfa, 
though,  at:  $30  per  ton  would  he  cheaper 
than  the  pulp  at  $26.  Flowevpr.  both  are 
excellent  companion  feeds.  The  pulp  is 
rich  iu  lime,  and  it  greatly  eases  and  as¬ 
sures  more  complete  digestion.  Try  250 
lbs.  cornmcal,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100 
lbs.  distillers’  or  brewers'  grains.  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  150  lbs.  oilmeal.  and  150  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings.  Add  one  per  cent 
salt.  Feed  some  moistened  beet  pulp 
with  cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Tf  you 
let  up  on  roughage  and  force  your  cows 
with  concentrates,  yon  will  surely  invite 
udder  trouble. 


either  ground  wheat  or  ground  rye.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  grinding  corn 
and  cob  meal  for  swine  feeding.  Actually 
digestion  is  depleted  when  any  high  fiber 
product,  such  as  corncobs  is  incorporated 
in  a  ration  for  growing  or  fattening  bogs. 

If  the  pigs  weigh  50  lbs.  they  run  shell 
I  heir  own  corn,  and  I  should  neither  shell 
nor  grind  the  ear  corn  that  is  available 
for  swine  feeding. 

Since  your  tankage  analyzes  only  45 
per  cent  of  protein,  it  is  well  to  use  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  of  this  product  in 
a  ration;  that  is,  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
corn  consumed  by  the  pigs  you  should 
feed  10  lbs,  of  tankage.  I  should  n«u 
use  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  mid¬ 
dlings  in  feeding  pigs  of  this  age  ;  hence 
a  ration  consisting  of  TO  lbs.  of  ear  corn. 

20  lbs.  of  white  middlings  and  10  lbs.  of 
digester  tankage  would  be  sufficient  for 
steady  growth  and  satisfactory  gains,  If 
desirable,  some  of  the  corn,  perhaps  15 
per  cent,  could  be  replaced  with  ground 
oats  and  could  be  fed  during  the  growing 
period.  The  ground  oats,  white  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tankage  could  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  fed  iu  the  form  of  a  thick 
slop.  I  should  feed  1  he  milk  separately, 
for  when  it  is  mixed  with  tin*  combina¬ 
tion  of  grains  and  allowed  to  stand 
around  in  barrels  it  becomes  sour  and 
distasteful.  Dilute  the  milk  with  water 
in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  all  of  the 
pigs  can  be  supplied  with  some  of  this 
product  as  a  drink,  and  let  them  cat  all 
the  rest  of  t ho  ration  rather  than  drink 
it  diluted  as  a  thin  swill.  Keep  before 
the  pigs  at  all  'times  a  combination  of 
boncineal  and  salt,  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  seven  parts  of  bone  meal  to  three 
parts  of  common  salt. 

After  the  sliotes  weigh  100  lbs.  I 
should  eliminate  the  oats  and  middlings 
and  feed  entirely  upon  ear  corn  and  di-  extensively  of  till 
gester  tankage.  The  latter  can  be  mixed  consisting  of  eqm 
with  the  diluted  skim-milk  and  fed  in  the  and  cormnenl,  to 
form  of  a  thin  slop.  As  the  pigs  ap-  eight  per  cent  of 
proacli  the  fattening  or  finishing  period  he  safely  fed  to 
the  amount  of  'tankage  can  be  reduced  to  course  the  stale  I 
5  per  cent  in  case  it  is  fed  in  conjunction  before  being  fed, 
with  a  small  amount  of  skim-milk.  Yel-  to  the  pigs  in  th 
low  corn  is  quite  as  efficient  as  white  rather  than  in  the 
corn  in  case  the  pigs  have  access  to  some  swill, 
forage  crop,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  feed  — - — 

and  finish  the  pigs  ill  a  dry  lot,  then  I  Return i NO  fr<M 

should  insist  upon  yellow  corn.  Do  not  noon,  a  little  gir 
buy  the  so-called  standard  middlings,  for,  mother  that  she  I 
in  reality,  this  product  is  nothing  but  re-  fate."  “You  see. 
ground  bran,  and  it  is  not  well  suited  for  child,  “when  you 
feeding  pigs.  White  middlings  is  the  only  a  hatpin  after  it 
safe  product  of  this  character  to  use  in  question,  you  put  i 
hog  feeding.  Home  Journal. 


'se  Y  v  53  Package 

t  W  guaranteed  to  give 

m  lJ(  satisfaction  or  Vi  /Will 

lt«  f  tl  money  refunded.  |J  IV \\V< 

_ .  y  e  ||  $1  Package  sufficient  ji  M  ' 

J  A  VA  j]  A  for  ordinary  onsc* 

s  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  /wif? 

D Wrlletorriescrlptlre booklet 
REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourlh  Are..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  and 
chicks — your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You’ll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Spiinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  siL  in  Louse  Killer. 

We  authorize  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  30c,  2Va  lbs.  60c  (except  In  Canada ) 

L  Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK  1 
\  Ashland,  Ohio  f 


J  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 

Lymphangitis,  Foil  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  tho 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instruction*  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  sntliepcic  liniment  for  mankind,  re* 
ducea  Strain*,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application,  price 
S1.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  83  Temple  St.,  Sprlnflfleld,  Mata. 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSINJ 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUHTMV  l*KP A UT.MENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DHTBOIT,  MICH. 


Upward  CREAM  /I 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  denned. 
Skima  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Getoorplanoteusy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  ia  largo  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Boa  7076  Balnbridtie,  N.  V, 


fc  Newton's  for  Heaves,  Coughs, 
Ha.  Distemper,  Indigestion,  Com 
~  dllioner.  Worm  Kxpeller. 
Three  large  cans  guaranteed 
.  for  Heaves.  65c  and?  1.2Rpei 
can,  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  - 
Newton  Ectnedy  Co,,  Toledo,  0 


i  to  Heave. 
>r  refan 
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Shorthorn  Sale 

The  first  Ontario  County,  N.  Y„  sale 


of  dairy  Shorthorns  will  be  held  at  Can¬ 
andaigua  Fair  Grounds  June  1;  35  head 
will  he  offered,  all  registered  and  guar¬ 
anteed. 

On  June  3  the  Bradford  County.  Pa., 
Shorthorn  Club  will  hold  a  sale  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  S6  head  having  been  consigned. 


F'YIIROO  PIGS  ot  either***  The  now  pig* 
\_J  U  KV 1  ought  to  be  good  M  any 

breeder  own*  in  the  Eaut  .  Uie  boar  nftr-  arc 
good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  They  are  the  result 
of  careful  selection  and  breeding  twim  large  type 
cherry  King  sown  and  a  con  of  titant Top  Colonel. 
If  yon  have  a.  boy  that  y on  ironld  like  to  keep  on 
the  farm,  buy  a  now  for  him  and  give  him  a  chance. 
If  you  hare  had  i*  hard  year,  buy  nil  the  aowr-  you 
can  aft  ord  lo.  They  made  the  corn  belt  rich  ana 
stayed  at  the  top  of  farm  products  during  our  late 
depression.  The  first,  check  for  Twenty  Five  Dollars 
takes  the  flint  choice.  Don't  ask  for  ten  dollar  pigs 
—I  don’t  keep  (hat  kind. 

S.  W.  HAGAN 

Duroc  Farm  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


This  Milker 
Does  the  Work! 

Send  No 
Money— 

(Free  Trial!!) 


w^rneut  duroc -jersey  pigs 

We  are  now  offering  eight-week  old  boar 
pigs  for  May  delivery;  also  gilts  bred  for 
early  Fall  litters.  Two  yearling  boars  at, 
a  price  that  will  move  them.  The  best  of 
blood  lines.  Send  for  prices. 

H.  R-  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


DearStrsr*®  C°" 

h| nBB|L  quarts  in  24  minute* 
fdPfHr  UBi  Av,'IKiy  or  art  mgr  two  cowa 

evjiry^  three  minute*. 

^  I l  U  atouunt  of* milk  with 

«»W  gave  in  to 

r»S,»  I  also  And  the  Page 

milker  very  easy  to  clean  because  it  is  bo  simple. 

BENJAMIN  W1ESS,  Grantz.  Pa. 


«7  ni  iRor  O  bred  to  Lakeside  lie- 

Young  jersey  Sows  (vjy, fcj 

liy  Aid  herd  Pa  til  finder.  Also  one  fine  registered 
servicu  I'oar.  #40  each.  8-wks.-i>ld  boAr  pies,  $12 
eacli  LAKE  VIEW  FARM.  Newton.  Suite*  Co.,  II.  J.  R.  0.  3 


Entirely  sold  out  of  Bred  Sows.  Now  offering  a  faw 
choice  Boar  Piga  ready  for  service. 
GOBBI,  FARMS  .  A  unandsle,  N.  J . 


6  Months 
to  Pay 


Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K.  anil  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 

F  M  PATTIN8T0U  *  (ON,  MirnticM,  S.  T. 


A  few  good  pigs.  410  each. 

REUENO  WEEKS 


Pedigreed. 

Iict; ruff,  Ohio 


Tea.  we'H  make  thai 
day  as  it  goes  along. 

f  ’’  ’ _  ' 

hard  times,  _  _ 

easy  —  sanitary  —  and  yoo’11  find  it  OOt  while 
using  it  on  30  days  free  trial. 

No  installation  expense— ‘run  by  ht 


_ _ _ every 

- _. - ioi<e  of  convenient 

monthly  payments  to  euit  the  farmer  in  these 
! — _  5 l.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker— simple— 


I)U ROC’S — Kegistered.  Choice  stock  lurshipnient, 
ELM  WOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N  T. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 


Catalog  FREE 


Sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  eilts.  Special 
offering  of  weanling  pies  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Box.  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  9855 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  QL 

Please  send  me  yonr  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
cf  milking  machines  and  full  details  ot  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Lina  of  Big  Type  Pig 

by  Symbolcer’s  Superb,  farrowed  February  and  Mare, 
for  sale.  Fur  piice,  address  J.  E.  W 1T8OS,  MsrtiWdale.  C*o 


JVame 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  25  rc,™  e*# 

D.  Fay  when  they  arrive,  f.  and  kwk«  -old  at  (li  each. 
Satisfaction  Uuaranieed.  t  s.  Fisata,  fri,.,  •■mim,  N.  T. 


Address 


EKKSII1UES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed  l-A  r«OOK  FAUNS,  N»rta,M.  H.T. 


Big  type,  cired  by  Woodward’s  Rival 

Zvrfu..  Farm,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


ERKSHtRE  PIGS 

29306-2.  (13,  Ke( 


FOR  SALE.  (8. 

tow.  M  TOUSSt  IcbkNit.  New  Tart 


Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 


YEARLING  BULL 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Here  is  a  Show  Bull  whose  dam  has  si  22-pound 
4-year  old  record.  His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound 
cow.  Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price.  3150.00. 
For  ptdxort*  and  vrict,  writ* 

C.  G.  BURLINGAME.  7  Water  Street.  New  York  City 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  WTiites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS— Longon  Reg,  Holsteins 

Huy  some  of  onr  heifers  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  us  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

I  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  Munnaville,  New  York 


18  Pure  Bred  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

of  iIk  middle  of  March  mid  1st  of  Apiilfoi  row.  As  good  ax 
can  he  produced.  Out  of  Schoolmaster  dauis  that  weighed 
400  ItiF.  nt  10  mr«.  old.  and  Mied  liy  Rajah  Prince  mill  \l 
faira  Monster.  Pal i  s  not  akin.  Puce,  (I  s  cach.Readv  t. . 
ship  after  the  mtddleof  May.  JOHN  R.  JOHN  SOS.  Sams.  NT  s  « 


Kingsthorpe  Farms  Holsteins 

FULLY  ACCRfDITfO  HERO.  PRODUCTIVITY-HIGH  TEST- 
1YPE- BREEDING.  OUR  MOTTO  IS  "NO  SLOPERS.  ’ 

Our  prices  are  low — taking  nil  points  into  consider¬ 
ation.  Bulls,  Heifers  ami  a  few  Cows  for  sale  Write 
yonr  wants.  FREO’K  A.  KING.  Prop  .  27  Norlliboru.  Mass. 


stl" Registered  Holstein 

grandson  fillsta  Ernestine. 


with  A.  K  record.  Over  25 
lbs.  butter.  Also  young 

ELM  RI0EC  FARM, Sear, dale,  N.Y  . 


*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  Kuglish  Shepherd  dog(  ;  Brood  Matrons.  Pup- 
ldns.  Ibed  for  farm  helpers  .Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  TOe  for  instructive  list.  Nlfthiiu  Collie 
Iiennela,  W  R  WATSON.  Mar..  Bax  1745.  Macon.  Mo 


AIREDALE  PUFt— on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNUS.0anicli*»,Cc*ii. 


Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS.  The  Intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Oruvk  City.  Pa. 


rent  Danet  Female  ;  age.  one  year  ;  Golden  Brlndle  ; 
eligible  to  regintration.  J  W.  FAUINNHAM.  Mattcna.  N.  I. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  GenuinePure-Breds 


From  Families  Famed  For  8h<>w  And  Utility  Re¬ 
quirements.  Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 


s,1-*  Chester  Whiles  and  0. 1.C. 

vlu  each,  pretviid.  tieo.  F.  (Iridic.  Neivvllle,  P«. 

Ifin  Dins  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  6  weeks  old, 

I  U  U  rigs  35.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  DP8HORK,  Pa. 

IF’ANCY  O.  X.  C.  s 

The  liie,  smooth  typa  of  superior  quality  nnd  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  hoars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  YV.  tv  I'l  I  M  A  N,  P.  O., 
Box  No.  4fia,  Hunimvbliiwn,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Thrifty.  Registered  0.1.  C-  GILTS 
World's  Grand  Champion  str  ain.  Bred  for  first  Ut¬ 
ter.  Price,  $35  to  $40  each.  Also  young  service 
boars  of  tint  same  breeding,  price  $30  each. 

VERNON  It.  l.AEI.ER  Middlesex.  New  York 

Of  p  Big  Type.  Heg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs.  (A  2  each. 

•  1'  v.  3  Parrs  im-nkln.  Hint*  Pair  wiiruing  stock. 
Satisfaction  giiainntecd.  It .  Util,  Seneca  Pull*.  N  Y. 

PolandCMnasw 

8-tveeks-old  pigs,  weighing  .10  lbs. 

PETER  DUNWAED  &  SONS  Rio.  New  York 

LOOK  K,x  V‘«  ,X.AA‘i o1''”8  Big  Type  Poland: 

Dam.  my  $150  Sow,  Orange  Dream,  No.  000.504.  $12 
each  if  sold  before  May  20th.  with  Pedigree.  Shipped 
O.O.  D.  Just  give  shipping  directions  and  say. 
**  Ship  the  Pig.”  Order  soou  oi  write  me. 


G.  S.  HALL.  -  Faruidnle,  Ohiu 


A.  ,  |  gome  more  female  pups,  (10.  Older 

ireaaies  pups.  »is.&o  ami  ( > 5. 

and  ((0.  Alsu  spayed  ones  AFTBN  FARM.  E.  DumnoTfion,  Tt. 


Extra  Nice  Male  A  iredale  Puppies 

Eligible  to  registration  #15  each. 

HELENA  LONG  -  Dayton,  Pa. 


-U  ¥>__»_  AND  PUPPIES,  (registered);  home 
JllCC  UUKvi  raised ;  finest  breeding.  Also  a 
O  few  approved  bitches  received  by 
•  Stud  dog,  Jay  Deo.  STRQNGHEART  FARM,  Brimlun.Vt. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggenburg  Bucks.  (20.  Pure  Bucks,  (IS. 

S.  J.  BHAHPLRS  K.  D.  6  Norristown,  Pa, 


_ crcd  Mll.K  GOATS,  (25  up. 

HOY  A 1,  IO0Ol  .Mll  HO  DAIRY  ,  New  Durban.  N.  II. 


XHAMPSHIRES.  Thl,y 

arc  j* 

liacou  type.  EVENTUALLY  you  will  r.Usc'^%  OH 
them.  'Vhy  not  now!  Free  circular 

AS.  CRAIRILL  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS 

Box  R  (INITFOKI).  I’A. 


Tosgenburg  BUCK 

Breeder  or  lawn  pot;  hornless;  regular  chocolate; 
L’teyrs.;  very  large;  pedigree,  photo,  crated.  #30. 
Genuine  Puie  White  Angora  doe.  will  kid  in  June; 
long  silky  hair:  3  yrs.;  well  built;  F.  O.  B.,  #40. 

EVERET1  SCANLON  -  Lakvwood.  RAoda  liltnd 


For  Sale-Police  Puppy  f.'mau'r  ’Prh  e,  $35  A  Hoc 

dog.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Blkl'Kl.L  Meivtnwn,  fonn.  7*1.  2-1* 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 


males  for  breeding.  Clienlar  lor  sump. 

CloTtraaok  KeaneU,  dumbtltburt,  Pi. 


86  HEAD 

26  Cows 
38  Bred  Heilers 
17  Yearlings 
5  Bulls 


THE  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  THE  PULITZER  GUERNSEY  HERD 

With  Twenty  Females  From 

THE  HARBOR  HILL  HERD  OF  CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY 

and  Consignments  from  oilier  Long  Island  Herds  will  be  held  at  the 

MINEOLA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  MINEOLA,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  MAY  27th,  1922 

The  offering  consist*  of  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  dairy  eattle,  the  result  of  yearf  of  careful 
mating  of  proven  producers  of  superior  conformation.  Daughters  of  such  famous  animals  as 
King  Masher  11U84  (A  It.);  sire  of  15  A.  It.  daughters;  Lnugwater  Jeweler  35407,  out  of  the 
same  dam  as  Lnngtvnter  Fisherman  21873  (A.  R.).  sold  for  $5,000;  Liberty  Boy  of  Kiluna  Farm 
50692,  whose  dam  Imp.  Kiluna  *  Welcome  54955.  produced  10.557.10  ll.s.  of  milk,  562.77  lbs.  fat; 
nnd  Harbor  Hill  Galore  65580,  a  son  of  Nivolette  2nd  00799.  16.046.00  lbs.  milk,  758.49  lbs.  fat,  sold 
for  $0  500.  The  sale  includes  cows  in  milk,  and  some  twenty  bred  and  open  yearlings. 

- - For  catalogue  address: - 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


“T  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SATE 
Troy,  Penn’a  Saturday,  June  3rd 


86  HEAD 

26  Cows 
38  Bred  Heifers 
17  Yearlings 
5  Bulls 


Milking  Shorthorns  as  a  general  farmer's  cow  for  profitable  milk  and  meal  production 
show  increased  demand.  For  almost,  half  a  century  Bradford  County,  P«-nn*a.  has  been 
producing  such  Milking  Shorthorns  as  have  consistently  won  merit  on  their  quality  in 
all  parts  of  America  and  Canada,  This  year’s  sale  distinctly  surpasses  any  of  their 
former  events  in  every  detail.  The  usual  high  standard  of  guarantee  will  prevail. 
Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  ready  for  distribution.  Make  prompt  application  for 
it  either  of 


D.  K.  SLOAN, 

Towanda,  Penn’a 


Mrs,  L.  D.  MAY, 

Granville  Summit,  Penn’a 


(Other  Shorthorn  sales  in  this  circuit  are:  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  June  1st,  and  Conneaut  Lake 

Fair  Grounds.  Penn'a.  June  6tb.) 


Milking'  Shorthorn  Consignment  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y„  JUNE  1st 

Young  females,  bred  and  open,  and  5  yearling  bulls,  sired  by  Kelmscott  Viscount 
(Imp.),  Loobaugh  Duke  2nd  (Imp.),  Kelmscott  Waterloo,  Walgrove  Peerless, 
Glenside  Roan  Clay  (world’s  heaviest)  and  other  notable  bulls,  and  out  of 
R.  of  M.  dams.  (The  best  farm  cattle.)  .  Catalogs  of  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mgr. 


GUERNSETYS 


FOX  RUN  FARM 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

desires  to  reduce  its  herd  of  thorough¬ 
bred  Gnernseys  by  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.  If,  therefore,  offers  the  choice  of 
the  animals  for  sale  without  reservation. 
The  herd  is  composed  mainly  of  animals 
raised  on  the  farm  and  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II. 
For  several  years  past  the  herd  has  been 
tuberculin  tested  regularly  by  Federal 
inspectors.  Prices  are  low. 

For  information ,  u-rite 
FOX  RUN  FARM 

Psxo  S.  Gilchrbst.  Supt.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


FSALE  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

(Gov,  ol  Checnr  Strain) 

Double  Grand  Son  of  world’s  greatest  Guern¬ 
sey  Gov.  of  Cheene  of  Guernsey  Island.  This 
calf  is  clear; nose  beautifully  marked;  straight 
back  anti  perfect  to  make  a  herd  sire  as  he  is 
large  and  rangy.  Sired  by  Imported  Son  of 
Gov.  Cheene—  Dam  Imported  Daughter  Gov. 
Cheene,  a  big  consistent  producer.  First  check 
for  fUBLUKI  secures  this  calf. 

CREEKSIDE  FARMS.  R.F.D.  2.  Owego.  Doga  Co..  N.Y. 

Hrr if  Und+r  bed-iral  Surer rseion  JOS.  RISING,  Supt. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Wf  are  offer! ug  for  sate  a  vt*rjr  Attractive,  well, 
grown  yearling  hull  ;  dam  lias  just  finished  with 
over  AGO  lbs.  fat  In  Class  Write  for  extended 

ptMijrree  and  note  the  large  records  back  of  him, 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 


W.  8.  KERR,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


R0LLW00DFARM  - 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  mwiam! 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wa;hiii(tBiiville.  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Sired  by  Glenside  Ked  Chief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM, 
C.  E.  HAPPERSETT,  Mar.  Coochs  Bridie,  Delaware 


_ JERSEYS 


Hamilton  Farm 

OfferiDe  their  entire  herd  of  Jeraey  Cattle  without 
reserve-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’11  Do  Breeding 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

reo-Oiiiun  e.  I..  O.I  values.  STeQNGHEART  f  ARM,  Brandea,  Vimani 


|  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  Farmers  and.  Biveders  of  Quernseyn  an  op- 
portunwv  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulla,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  a  R. 
dame  or  dame  that  will  tie  tested.  Wilte  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wt¥U  FjUIMS  n  s  j,._  rhi„  ft. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  nervtce&ble  *ge.  A.  R  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIUE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  g*  fell 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  t  ie  scrub  bull  and 
improve  rbe  herd.  R  H.  ALLEN.  Mar..  Midisan.  N.  J. 


'fSmmane  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  “2 

Each  animal  Federal  Tested.  Car  lots  or  less.  36 
choice  grade  Holsteins  now  hand. 

John  Benjamin  -  Barre,  Vermont 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSE  YS 

ing.  two  to  seven  months  old  Prices  m'-rterate  Ac¬ 
credited  held  No.  I0KI6.  JAS.  E.  ns  AlSITSf.  KiadcfliMk.  N  T. 


I'l..,.,,,  Females  for  Sale  Oradeamt  registered  stock. 

Guernsey  Cb*..  J.  j.  WeU*  Trucks*  ill*.  Pa. 


Truckoville.  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


1 1  f  H  p  p  D*IT  O  ^est  breeding.  Price 
Hh  K  r  h  I  IK  l\  dodsu’t  mean  much  unless 
1 1  Lll  LI  UIIUO  ioa  see  the  iudivi.i  i.nls 
Come  and  go  through  our 

barn.  HALCYON  HILLS  FARM.  Route 4.  EAST  ANDOVER.  N.  H. 


SHEEP 


I  Want  to  Buy  head  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

not  over  three  years  old.  Address 

A,  C.  Weber  long  Mcidows  Farm  BKldwl«$«»ille,  !f.  T. 

For  Sale  Registered  Hampshire  Ram 

Six  Ewes  and  thfir  six  Iambs.  W.  R.  LANDEC.  C»U,q«»,M«.  f». 

r.r0,L  He*.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  UAM8  and 
rOroalB  EWES  Apply  0  rut  It  UK*.  l*ur»*M»,  M.T. 


When  you  write  adx'ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  1 


I  A  YRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Large  Ayrshircs 

Reasonable  Prices.  CKE8TMONT  FARM.  Sun  BURT,  Pa. 


Purebred  AYRSHIRE  CALVES.  Both  aexea  ;  all 
ages.  Finest  Finlnyston  strain  ;  mostly  white;  reason- 
bly  priced.  SCQTT  NAMM0N0.  Overlain  Firm.  Indu.  Varmsnl 


680 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  IS,  1321' 


-mwm 


THROWS 

AND 


P.  B.  Messick,  Middletown,  Del., 
writes,  “We  used  your  L-16  3-knife 
Papec  with  aPordson  tractor  in  1919  and  did  j 
excellent  work,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  limit  to  [> 

«  tv»n/iUiwft^  l'inrr  ftonaftlfiT  no  fUio  iiaow  ft  nn  f 


The  Powerful 


Ensilage  Cutter 


Live  Stock  Notes 


rw»i  v  W  VV*  J  J  WUI*.  V  J-'  u 

140  tons  of  silag-eaway  in  14  hoars  and  then  did  notkeop  her  full.” 
The  powerful  Papec  is  guaranteed  to  cut  and  elevate  more  silage, 
L  with  the  same  power,  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 

^Wrlli  for  froo  catalog.  It  shown  why  the  Pnpee  la  .mprcntp  with  men 
know.  If  yon  own  n  oilo  or  intend  to  buy  one  this  year, 
state  the  ei t.p  also  your  dealer’s  name  und  ndrlrciw.  We’ll  mail 
you  /r«e  60-piige  Account  book,  worth  a  dollar  to  any  farmer. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  110  Main  St.,  ShorUxilU,  N.Y* 

#f  /rtetrilwtin  u  Stottim* 


We  give  you  fnoluiy  price  this 
silo.  ContinnoiiM  open  dnur  front, 
permanent  Bteel  Imlclor  and  otluu 
Ci  rl 111  n.  features. 

Size  8x20 . SI  OB. 08 

“  ™X24 .  I  57. 4B 

“  12x20 .  202.82 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Wi  de 
for  tree  silo  hook. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

U  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  EVERY 
ROOFING  NEED 


It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  x’ooflng  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Sample «. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dopt.  L.  C.  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


i  he  Trotter  as  a  Farm  Horse 

I  was  much  interested  in  .T.  C.  Kline’s 
article  regarding  a  trotter  on  the  farm. 
I  had  a  good  deal  the  Maine  experience 
when  I  started  on  tn.v  place  of  10  acres. 
I  lmd  a  well-bred  trotting  gelding  that 
weighed  about  1,100  Ibs:,  and  bail  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  2:24  V, .  I  was  very  doubtful 
about  him  at.  first,  but.  when  lie  found 
out  what  was  required  of  him.  lie  would 
outpull  and  out-game  any  horse  around 
here,  and  was  a  fine  roadster  with  it  all. 
The  poor  old  fellow  got  spavined  so 
badly  be  could  not  get  up,  so  I  had  to 
shoot  him.  Since  that  I  had  a  big  gray 
that  weighed  1,400  Ibs..  and  if  he  could 
not  pull  anything  the  first  try,  he  would 
quit,  and  it  took  lots  of  persuasion  to 
make  him  try  again.  He  was  the  poorest 
roadster  I  ever  sat  behind.  1  have  now 
a  good  hay  gelding,  weighing  about  1.250 
lbs.,  that  is  a  good  all-around  horse,  hut 
frets  und  fusses  when  put  to  a  heavy 
load,  so  that  he  tires  himself  all  out  be¬ 
fore  half  way  home,  and  then  we  have 
to  stop  and  rest,  something  l  never  had 
to  do  with  the  trotter.  This  horse  is  of 
tlio  Clydesdale  typo.  f.  ii,  f. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  think  a  little  dash  of 
warm  trotting  blond  in  a  heavy  farm 
horse  a  good  asset.  Il  gives  the  horse 
nerve  and  courage,  and  extra  intelligence, 
all  good  qualities  in  a  working  horse. 


SILO  tor  *t4521!> 


No  Trotters  Wanted  Here 

I  read  of  a  trotting  horse  doing  farm 
work.  This  man  speaks  of  working  his 
horse  single  only.  If  he  put  him  to  a 
big  plow  with  another  just.  like  him,  and 
turned  over  1  %  or  two  acres  per  dav, 
and  kept  it  up.  h.o  would  think  differentiv 
without  any  doubt.  I  have  never  found 
more  than  two  or  three  out  of  20  that 
give  satisfaction.  The  farmer  of  tx.dav 
wants  good,  big,  heavy  horses:  1,200  or 
even  1 ,100  lbs.  are  the  kind  to  put  to  a 
mao u re  spreader.  You  can  just  imagine 
what  a  pair  like  the  trotter  would  do  to 
a  hinder.  No  trotters  for  my  farm.  Don't 
think  I  am  criticising  this  man  or  his 
IiorHo,  but  ho  spouks  r»f  fa rmors  ^ivin# 
attention  to  tin's  class  of  horses.  I  knew 
of  a  man  who  owned  a  big  farm  and  tried 
for  a  number  of  years  t.o  raise  snob  colts 
and  horses.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  15 
hab\  col  to  in  his  pasture  in  oiiu  season . 
Artoi  trying  for  a  number  of  y(*ars  with 
out  8U0008S.  ho  bought  a  Porcheron  stai- 
lion,  and  lie  told  me  if  he  had  done  that 
at  rite  start  lie  would  have  been  a  good 
many  hundred  dollars  richer.  lie  said  he 
actually  lost  money  on  the  trotters 

New  lork.  „  . 


IJCMTO  to  sob  PECK’S  SOFT  METAL  RIVETS  for 

Uun  I  O  mending  pots  and  pans,  Kvtvry  house- 
I  wife  a  proNpnet  10l>‘*>  profit.  Trial  box  luc.  regn- 
1  lar  size,  25c  E.  E.  PECK  CO.,  Dept.  01,  Medina,  N.  V. 


Ferrets  for  Rats 

We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  using 
ferrets  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  there  is  no 
J  doubt  that  a  few  good  ferrets  will  chase 
a  lot  of  rats  out  of  a  building.  I  believe 
thr  usual  way  is  for  a  man  who  makes 
a  business  of  such  a  thing  to  keep  a  few 
ferrets  and  some  good  lively  dogs.  The 
ferrets  chase  the  rats  out.  anil  the  dogs 
kill  them.  It  is  said  to  be  a  verv  livelv 
sport  at  times. 

My  only  attempt  at  killing  rats  with 
ferrets  was  about  25  years  ago.  We  had 
a  fairly  new  barn  which  was  supposed 
I  to  be  practically  rat-proof.  The  bottoms 
of  the  box  stalls  and  of  the  storerooms 
in  the  basement,  were  all  cement,  with 
heavy  wire  netting  over  the  drain  holes. 
Upstairs  there  was  no  place  where  the 
rats  could  hide,  except  behind  things  that 
might  be  on  the  Hour.  There  were  no 
open  spaces  in  the  walls.  For  several 
years  there  were  no  rats  in  the  barn,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  happened  to  get  in  during 
the  Summer.  These  were  usually  killed 
within  a  short  time,  and  we  thought  we 
really  had  a  rat-proof  building. 

One  year  we  failed  to  watch  the  build¬ 
ing  closely  enough,  and  some  rats  dug  a 
holp  in  the  dirt  floor  of  the  carriage- 
house  part  of  the  basement,  and  got  into 
the  loose,  stone  park,  of  the  foundation  wall. 
They  made  two  or  three  holes  up  outside 
of  the  building,  ami  seemed  to  be  well 
fixed  to  enter  at  all  times,  and  to  live  in 
that  barn.  We  begun  to  find  places  where 
they  had  tried  to  gnaw  into  the  store¬ 
rooms,  and  to  get  into  the  meal  but.  At 
j  last  wo  decided  to  try  to  get  them  out 
i  with  ferrets.  I  bad  a  very  good  white 
ferret,  and  one  of  the  neighbors  had  a 
very  small  brown  one.  We  blocked  up 
all  the  outside  holes  had  started  the  fer¬ 
rets  iu  the  one  inside  the  barn,  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  a  great  lot  of  rats  coming 
out.  and  had  several  clubs  and  two  or 
three  dogs  ready  to  receive  them.  In  a 
few  seeotids  we  heard  a  great  commotion 
and  saw  a  rat  start  out.  That  rat  went 
back  as  soon  as  it  saw  us,  ami  then  we 
heard  some  squalling  and  scrambling  at 
intervals  for  an  hour  or  two.  Finally 
the  ferrets  came  out  together,  both  about 
the  same  Color  with  mud,  rat  hair  and 
blood.  No  rats  came  out  of  the  hole  and 
none  of  the  outside  holes  had  been  opened. 
We  plugged  up  the  inside  hole,  and  had 
no  more  rats  in  that  building  for  some 
years.  Alfred  c.  weep. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — Most  of  our  reports  state 
that  the  ferret  will  rarely  attack  and 
kill  a  rat.  Apparently  the  rats  will  not 
fight  the  ferret  until  they  are  cornered. 
It  has  been  stated  that  ferrets  possess 
some  hypnotic  power  to  frighten  the  ruts. 


SAVE  POWER,  TIME  and  MONEY  With 

CLIMAX  Ensilage 

Cutter 


Less 

Power 

Required 


SUPERIOR  design  means  efficient, 
economical  operation .  Thin, 
straight  edge  knives  cut  silage 
quicker,  cleaner  with  less  power. 

Powerfully  designed  fan  elevates 
without  clogging.  Low  feed  run 
makes  easy  handling. 

Get  other  facts  from  our  catalog 

CLIMAX  CORP. 

48  Swan  Street  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


More  Silage  on  Less  Power 


Subject  to 
inspection 
at  your  Sta¬ 
tion.  You 
can  save 
money  by 
buying  di¬ 
rect  if  you 
write  at 
once. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 
113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


MORE  SILO;®'-  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


T*e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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GREEN 
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Automobile  Notes 


<^0^iWQQt  silage 

THE  more  wholesome  and  tempting 

t  ll  nllnn>A  t-l-i  1  r>  AT-  ^  1 1  _ 


A  Review  of  Winter  Car  Troubles  the  arch  of  th 

Perhaps  not  since  automobiles  first,  be- 
enme  a  commercialized  factor  in  the  life  ‘|(1  ‘ 

of  the  farmer  has  there  been  such  use  of  'J  ’  . ,, 

cars  made  in  ’Winter  time,  as  witness  ’ ,  , 

the  present  season  just  closing.  The  worn  ,,nt  i 

automobile  has  entered  more  and  more  "■  ,  *  , 
iuto  the  calendar  of  operations  on  the  , ’T'  ‘ ’s .  ] 

farm,  and  rightly  so.  Farmers  who  only 
a  few  seasons  ago  would  not  have  con-  .  Yh«  T,niTin«r 
sidered  taking  their  car  out  driving  the 
bad  part  of  the  year  have  been  using  it  all  ‘"’  t; 

Winter.  To  those  who  desire  to  attend  ”,  ,s  l)ross,( 
to  the  upkeep  of  their  cars,  as  far  as  Je  brakes  an 
possible  within  their  knowledge,  these  l'llt  .*  .£  ,oe  v 
notes  will  have  special  interest:  Dlv;  11  T  ,s  s° 

CLEAR  V ISIO.v. — To  obtain  a  clear  ,.!f?s  to  .c“m 
view  ahead  through  the  glass  of  the  wind-  ®  1.,  0,r"sll"  tn 
shield  in  rainy  and  snowy  weather  is  f 
vitally  important  to  the  safety  of  the  .  .  \  iU  IN-°  1  °Yi 
motor  car  and  its  occupants.  Many  nairter  in  cola 
schemes  arc  used  to  keep  the  glass  clear  w ,n“°  Starting 
in  wet  weather,  but  perhaps  the  old-  spark ;  open  th 
fashioned  alcohol  and  glycerine  mixture,  an<*  ■  l’a,\v 
which  is  carried  in  a  small  bottle  and  some  of  the  loa 
rubbed  on  the  glass  as  needed,  is  best-  much  of  the  eh 
If  the  bottle  containing  the  solution  is  All  u-uole 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  stowed  away  in  motorist,  whpn 
the  side  pocket,  it  will  always  he  ready  for  usually  orders 
use,  and  a  cloth  to  apply  it  with  will  be  but  an  exporiei 
at  hand.  invites  bjrstan. 

I  nspect  Tire  EQrTPMKNT. — More  than  weighing  it  do\ 
ever  during  the  Winter  the  motorist  111  dose  eontin 
should  give  thought  to  his  tire  equip-  manages  to  Iif 
ment,  to  avoid  being  laid  up  at  the  side  sPGt- 
of  a  frosty  highway,  while  his  numbed  Overcoming 
fingers  fumble  with  a  blowout.  Until  common  cause 
such  an  event  actually  occurs  the  ordi-  fastenings  is  nc 
nary  driver  is  liable  to  forget  the  number  side  of  the 
of  buffets  his  tires  receive  as  they  skid,  to  accumulate 
spin,  batter  and  sway  along  the  frozen  and  mud.  A  ri 
ruts.  One  good  form  of  insurance  for  the  cation,  of  oil,  t 
comfort  of  Winter  driving  is  to  inspect  condition,  but 
the  tire  equipment  frequently  to  see  that  tion  is  to  pre 
thread  cuts  and  bruises  are  not  left,  ex-  mud. 
posed.  The  water  which  makes  its  way  STORAGE  Ha 
into  these  abrasions  will  literally  rip  the  battery  is  the 
tire  to  pieces  when  it  freezes.  With  foot,  equipment  of  a 
warmers,  hand  warmers,  closed  tops  and  normal  life  of 
other  niceties  the  Winter  motorist  enjoys  much  shortenei 
a  sport  as  exhilarating  as  old-time  sleigh  which  is  the 
riding,  hut  he  cannot  abandon  himself  to  these  rules  e 
the  pleasures  of  the  ride  or  be  will  come  hydrometer  re; 
to  grief.  tions  are  tight 

Brake  Rons  and  Conn-echo  ns. — A  Add  nothing  t 
monthly  inspection  should  he  made  of  the  cells,  and  do  it 
brake  rods  and  connecting  parts.  Clean  plates  covered, 
off  all  the  accumulated  dirt  and  rust,  so  Don’ts. — IV 
that  they  will  net  as  freely  and  efficiently  necessarily.  P 
as  possible.  Apply  a  half-and-half  solti-  and  spindles  w 
tion  of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil,  and  lubrication  hea 
the  brakes  will  work  easier  and  better  not  prime  unm 

Where  Alignment.  —  To  test  the  ing  thins  out  tl 
wheel  alignment  of  the  front  wheels,  jack  eating  proper  to 
ti)t  both  wheels  an  equal  distance  from  the  headlights.  T 
ground  and  spin  them.  While  they  are 
revolving  draw  a  line  on  the  center  of  the 
tread  of  the  tires  with  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Measure  the  distance  from  the  line  on 
one  tire  to  the  corresponding  line  on  the 
other  tire  at  the  height  of  the  huh,  in 
front  and  behind  the  front  axle. 

Overpriming. — Sometimes,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateur,  in  his  desire  to  make 
sure  of  a  quick  start,  overprimes  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  result  is  so  much  liquid  that 
the  spark  fails  to  ignite  it.  The  cure  f<>r 
this  condition  is  to  open  the  relief  cocks 
and  turn  the  engine  over  a  half  dozen 
times  or  so;  this  works  out  the  raw  fuel. 

Next  take  out  the  spark  plugs  and  squirt 
oil  on  the  tops  of  the  pistons,  using 
about,  a  pint  to  four  cylinders,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  engine  over  four  or  five  times, 
thereby  working  the  oil  film  back  on  the 
pistons  and  cylinder  walls. 

Loose  Flywheel. — When  there  is  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  is  a  loose  flywheel  the 
way  to  determine  is  to  speed  up  the  en¬ 
gine  suddenly  and  then  quickly  close  the 
throttle :  if  this  procedure  produces  a 
knock  from  the  vicinity  of  the  flywheel 
just  at  the  instant  the  throttle  is  dosed, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  loose  flywheel 
is  causing  the  trouhle. 

Cleaning  Valve  Stems. — A  very  sim¬ 
ple  way  of  cleaning  valve  stems  which 
arc  under  suspicion  of  harboring  carbon 
deposits  is  to  inject  a  little  kerosene  in 
the  air  valve  of  the  carburetor  while  the 
engine  is  running.  In  this  way  a  little 
of  the  kerosene  finds  its  way  down  the 
valve  stem  and  softens  and  washes  off 
thp  carbon.  It  is  no  had  idea  to  do  this 
once  a  month  or  so. 

To  Avoid  Scoring. — When  an  engine 
has  heen  standing  for  several  days,  so 
that  if  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  cylin¬ 
der  walls  are  dry.  it  is  a  vei*y  sensible 
precaution  to  inject  a  couple  of  teaspoons- 
ful  of  cylinder  oil  into  each  cylinder  by¬ 
way  of  the  petcocks.  and  then  turn  the 
engine  over  a  few  times.  This  oil  pre¬ 
vents  any  danger  of  scoring,  and  also 
assists  in  getting  good  compression. 

Testing  for  Shorts.- — A  short  circuit 
always  generates  heat,  and  in  locating 
trouble  without,  instruments,  pass  the 
fingers  along  the  line  until  a  warm  spot 
is  felt.  Once  it  is  found,  the  system  can 
be  again  put  in  order  by  insulating  the 
exposed  wire  with  rubber  tubing  or  tape. 

The  Best  Water. — Not.  all  car  owners 
know  that  pure  rain  water  is  the  best 
that  can  bo  used  in  the  coolin'*  system. 

This  is  because  it.  is  free  from  mineral  Waiter  :  “Thank  you  very  much  sir.” 
substances,  which  are  present  in  ordinary  Diner:  “What  do  you  mean?  I  haven’t 
water,  and  which  are  deposited  on  the  given  yon  anything.”  Waiter:  “No,  sir; 
metal  walls  of  the  radiator,  piping,  etc.  hut  I  bet  a  half  a  dollar  that  you  wouldn’t 

Ingenious  Foot  Rest, — Few  veteran  tip  me.”  Diner:  “Oh,  you  did,  eh?  Well, 
drivers  need  to  he  told  how  much  comfort  here’s  a  nickel.  Now  you’re  out  45  cents, 
results  from  the  installation  of  a  foot  rest  and  serves  you  right  for  your  eonfounded 
just  behind  the  accelerator  pedal,  so  that  impertinence.” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  tight,  substantial  and  long-lived  Green 
Mountain  wood-stave  Silo  insures  permanent 
satisfaction,  because  even  the  little  details 
have  the  utmost  care  in  the  manufacture. 
Every  groove  and  joint  is  made  for  a  per¬ 
manently  tight  tit,  standing  staunch  and  true 
against  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

Staves  dipped  in  creosote  preservative. 
Hoops  of  extra  heavy  steel  with  over-.-ized 
threads.  Evertight  safe-like  doors.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs ;  no  iron  to  frost  the  fingers. 
Green  Mountain  anchorage  system  holds  it 
firm  and  erect. 

A  beautiful  addition  to  your  farm  huitdinfiSL 
nut-brown  side-walls  and  bright  cedar  roof. 

Write  for  booklet  and  special  early-order 
proposition. 


t»38  West  St, 

Rutland,  yt. 


Built! 

,  to  You 


LTALFahorse  power  of usefulness, 
condensed  into  40  pounds.  Regu- 
?  lur  4-cycI#  design.  Operates  over  10  hours 
j  on  one  gallon  of  gas.  A  power  plant  you 
A  can  pick  up,  carry  where  needed,  hook  up 
WA  in  double  quick 'time.  Pump*,  churns, 
'i\  milks,  runs  elecirie  lights,  grinders, 
washing  machines,  cream  separators, 
r  sprayers.  Dependability  Is  its  last  name. 


4- Cycle  Engine 


with  Boot  wXwrtqp — baih  Jo«  lthtf  •  lu*l» 
grade  automobile  angme.  Equipped  with  magneto 
i  and  a  one -hand  aaay  puD  ttarto .  “FuUPowrr- 
S|  conform*  to  tha  Under wntefs*  Specifications. 
A  Absolutely  safe.  A  beautiful  of  work- 

Wv  msnslup  and  a*  useful  as  it  is  good- looking. 

$10  With  Your  Order 

}  Balance  of  $36.50  on  delivery. J  You’ll  find 
■  j  “Full- Power"  fcvea  up  to  tta  name— and  be- 
mJ  yond.  Broad  guarantee  protects  you.^Send 
check  Of  tnonry-ofOee  for  $10.00.  “Puil- 
JlL  Power'"  will  be  shipped  st  once.  Address 

Kja  Briggs  &  Stratton  Company 

103®  Louie  Areuv#  Mdwaukoe.  Wla 


Cost  of  Running  a  Car 

The  article  from  A.  Bauhau,  on  page 
629.  as  to  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  runuing 
an  automobile,  does  not  take  iuto  account 
either  depreciation,  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  or  the  various  items  of  insur¬ 
ance.  On  a  moderate-priced  car.  sa.v 
$  1  150.  the  items  will  average  about  as 
follows : 

Interest  on  £1.150  at  6  per  cent  .  $69.00 
Depreciation,  first  year  at  20  to 

30  per  cent,  say  25  per  cent.  287.50 
Storage  charges  one  year  at  $4  to 

$6  a  month .  50.00 

Washing  car.  eight  months,  April 

to  November,  $1 50 .  12.00 

License  plate,  about. .  10.00 

Eight  months’  running.  41  weeks,  at 
200  miles  per  week.  8.200  miles, 

gasoline  cost  about  2c .  164.00 

Tire  cost  for  S.200  miles  on  a  basis 
of  about  12.000  miles’  run  per 

tire,  and  tire  cost  of  $20 .  82.00 

Insurance — 

Fire,  on  $000  at  65c .  5.S5 

Property  damages  we 

may  do  to  others. .  $13.50 
Personal  damages,  ac¬ 
cident  to  otbers.- 
$10,000  to  $20  000.  34.20 

Damage  to  us  done  h.v 
others  bv  accidents, 

etc .  112  00 

Against  theft,  first 

year,  at  $4 .  36.00 


Name 


His  Address 


GOAT 


Total  . $195.20 

Cancel  in  eight  months 

at  SO  per  cent .  156.16 

Total . $836.51 

This  foots  up  to  a  trifle  over  10c  a 
mile  on  the  eight  months’  run  of  8,200 
miles  noted  above.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  items  for  “overhauling  and 
parts,”  repairs  for  “blow-outs,"  and  other 
“incidentals,”  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  To  the  “man 
from  Missouri.”  it  looks  very  much  like 
$1,000  a  year  on  the  average.  F.  w. 
New  York. 
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rnufftiunc*  B  you  keep  only  ten  or  * 

IjUlflVllUO  dozen  liens,  theto  will  tie 

Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
Plllll  TRY  knowing  just  how  the 

*  "  U  1;  1  IV  I  account  stands.  This  book 
a  A1 T1  will  tell  the  whole  story. 

Av/UU  U  1 1  1  The  account  niay  he  begun 

..  .  at anv  time,  and  the  balance 

R II II  li  *  •  struck  at  any  time.  Simple 

OUU  la  •  •  and  Practical. 

Price  ,«  nrt  For  Attic  by 

i-ncc.  ci.vv  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TO  Canada,  $1.25  333  Wee  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Is  Your  Silo 
Twisted  ? 

An  old,  twisted  or  broken- 
down  silo  that  is  a  menace 
to  adjacent  buildings  can 
easily  be  rebuilt  into  a  new, 
handsome  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Silo  at  about  half  the 
cost  of  erecting  a  new  silo. 
All  old  materia]  except  the 
iron  hoops  can  be  used  in 
rebuilding.  The  moderate 
first  cost  of  a  Craine  is  tfie 
only  cost  for  many  years. 
Hundreds  of  old  stave  silos 
are  made  over  every  year. 

The  Craine  triple  wall  construc¬ 
tion  insures  perfect  silage.  The 
inner  wall  is  made  of  the  usual 
fitted  staves;  around  this  is 
placed  a  wall  of  Silafelt — air  and 
waterproof ;  outside  of  this  is  the 
spiral  Crainelox  covering  that 
protects  and  reinforces  every 
square  inch.  No  hoops,  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Once  erected  it  stays  put. 

Write  for  the  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog  illustrating  Craine 
Triple  Wall  and  Crasco  Silos. 

We  offer  a  good  discount  if 
you  order  your  silo  now. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1 10  NORWICH.  N,  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

on  Famous  Daily  Farms 


Borden,  Walker- Gordon,  Hood  & 
Sons,  National,  State,  County,  Col¬ 
lege,  and  School  farms — famous 
dairies  throughout  the  East  use 
Unadilla  Silos. 

These  farms  demand  the  best  of 
silos.  They  judge  on  the  quality  of 
silage,  the  strength,  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  silo.  So  the 
new  silos  are  Unadillas. 

Lock  at  the  famous  Unadilla  door- 
front  ladder —  and  you'll  see  why 
Unadilla  leads.  With  its  prices  at  1917 
levels  and  special  discounts  for  early 
orders,  the  Unadilla  is  a  silo  ol  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  convenience. 

Write  for  particulars  on  prices 
and  the  catalog  which  explains 
all  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines, la. 


iKS! 

E 

THE 

HOPE 

FARM 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man's  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 


BOOK 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Long  Island  Hatcheries 


May  13,  1022 


Rats  Wiped  Out 
By  Hundreds 


fPHINOTAS>| 

I  Is  aPowerful  Disinfectant 


THE  HENYARD 


Some  Novelties  in  Poultry 

I  have  read  with  interest  several  ar¬ 
ticles  oil  Rlimpless  and  Bareneck  chickens 
(origin,  etc.)  iu  a  March  issue.  Having 
bred  and  raised  both  of  the  above,  and 
possessing  stock  and  records  of  origin,  I 
feel  qualified  in  discussing  merits,  etc. 
The  Rumpless  fowl  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by 
Semminck,  Linneaus,  and  other  natural 
ists,  besides  old  Aldrovandns.  They  were 
known  in  India  and  China,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  statement  is  that  of 
the  Rev.  -T.  Clayton,  so  far  back  as  1693 
(Phil.  Transactions,  1093,  p.  092),  to  the 
effect  that  he  bad  observed  iu  Virginia 
how  most,  of  the  cocks  and  hens  there  were 
without  tails,  adding  that  he  was  assured 
English  stock  also  after  a  time  lost  their 
“rumps."  Ruffon  adopted  this  latter 
statement,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the 
effect  was  simply  the  result  of  crossing 
with  the  Rumpless  stock,  which  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  feature  with  very  great  persist¬ 
ence. 

As  a  rule,  Rumpless  fowls  are  very 
hardy  and  prolific,  those  qualities  being 
kept  up  by  the  frequent  crosses  they  re¬ 
ceive.  The  saddle  and  cushion  leathers 
are  curled  down  over  the  stern,  which 
cause  the  eggs  of  birds  in  their  natural 
state  often  to  be  sterile ;  but  if  the  hens’ 
saddle  be  clipped  to  the  requisite  extent, 
this  drawback  is  removed,  and  the  product 
will  be  found  as  fertile  as  usual.  I  have 
several  black-breasted  red  cocks  and  one 
spangle  of  this  race,  and  would  like  a 
few  Frizzle  hens  (white  preferred)  for 
crossing.  Just  picture  a  white  or  spangle 
Rumpless!  Would  it  not  resemble  a 
Chrysanthemum?  Surely  a  wonderful 
ornamental  bantam  ! 

Regarding  those  Barenecks,  which  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  charac¬ 
teristic  known  in  any  race  of  poultry,  the 
first  specimen ts  to  be  on  record  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  John  C.  Fraser,  in  1<S74.  These 
birds  were  impoited  from  Austria,  their 
place  of  origin  being  Transylvania.  Then- 
first  specimens  to  be  on  record  were  ex- 
tire  neck  is  absolutely  bare  of  plumage 
down  to  the  shoulders,  as  bare  as  if 
plucked.  They  are  fair  layers  of  large 
eggs,  good  sitters  and  mothers,  and  ns 
table  fowls  they  are  considered  excellent. 

Long  Island.  F.  c.  van  obden. 


for  the  home,  stables  and  poultry  bouse. 
It  disinfects,  cleanses  and  deodorizes,  and 
leaves  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome.  It  is 
more  than  twice  as  strong  as  carbolic 
acid  and  absolutely  safe  to  use.  When 
mixed  with  water  itiseasily  sprayed  into 
nooks  and  corners  where  disease  lurks. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  ten  cents  for  a  liberal  sample  or 
write  for  our  free  booklet.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied  Write  for  our  liberal 
terms  to  local  agents  who  represent  us. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  New  York 


Rodene,  a  Super- Strength  Virus, 
Discovered  by  Noted  Scientist, 
Infects  Rodents  With  Death- 
Dealing  Disease  Germs  — 
Harmless  to  Animals 


Preserve  Eggs  Now 
for  Economy 

SOME  people  go  without  eggs  when  the 
prices  go  up.  There’s  no  need  for  that. 
Eggs  are  a  necessary  food  —  nourishing 
and  healthful. 

Put  eggs  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver 
now  while  prices  are  reasonable.  Use 
them  later  when  eggs  are  high. 

Keeping  eggs  in  water  glass  is  urged  by 
the  Government.  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre¬ 
server  Is  perfected  to  such  a  high  degree 
that  complete  satisfaction  is  assured. 
Don't  take  chances  with  unknown  pre¬ 
servers! 

Eggs  keep  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver 
from  9  to  12  months.  Preserving  8  dozen  , 
requires  only  a  pint.  A  quart  preserves  i 
IS  to  20  dozen.  Prepare  the  fall  solution  J 
and  add  the  eggs  to  it  from 
time  to  time  asyou  getthem. 

Sold  in  pints,  quarts  and 
gallons  at  drug  stores, poul¬ 
try  supply  houses  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores. 

Rutland  FireClayCo.,  Rutland, Vl. 


<  First  t'luu  SeeutuJ  •  II and 

Egg  4'u.c,  Jtiitter  Tubs, 
Baskets  and  Other  fruit  and 
1  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

l  'HtanK®  1  container"  ate  in  as  good  as 

k.  w&Swd)  b  new  condition  and  ready  for 

instant  use. 

Let  us  auote  vou — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


'V*TU  tt»il 

Ms  ►aismvi* 


After  years  of  experiment  in  the 
laboratory,  a  noted  scientist  has  finally 
evolved  a  preparation  which  is  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  killing  of  rats.  This 
newly-discovered  super-strength  virus, 
which  he  has  named  Rodene,  Infects 
entire  colonies  of  rats,  mice,  or  gophers 
with  a  virulent  contagious  disease 
which  results  in  quick  and  certain 
death.  It  is  easy  to  use,  and  la  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  to  human  beings,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  dogs,  or  oats. 

Results  Are  Certain 

For  years  the  bacteriologist  who 
finally  discovered  Rodene  has  experi¬ 
mented  to  produce  a  virus  from  which 
no  rodent  would  be  immune.  He  is 
now  able  to  combine  in  Rodene  bac¬ 
teria  capable  of  transmitting  to  rats 
and  other  rodents  a  highly  contagious 
disease  which  is  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
One  rat  becoming  infected  will  carry 
the  disease  to  an  entire  colony,  so  that 
within  a  short  time  an  entire  building 
or  group  of  buildings  can  be  freed  of 
these  destructive  animals. 

Easy  and  Safe  to  Use 

Rodene  is  simple  to  use.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  mix  it:  with  particles  of 
bread  or  meat,  and  place  them  where 
they  will  be  found  by  the  rats.  There 
is  no  danger,  for  Rodene  is  not  a  poi¬ 
son,  and  is  absolutely  harmless  to  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  to  all  animals  except 
rodents.  Rats  eat  the  bait,  become  in¬ 
fected  with  the  contagious  disease 
which  they  communicate  to  ail  others 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
are  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 


$.  C.  IV.  Leghorns 


pUREBRED. 

strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


CHEAP  STOCK  is  dear  at  any  price. 
Good  stock,  well-bred  for  big  eggs 
and  lots  of  them  is  the  kind  with 
which  yon  can  make  the  S  8  next  Fall 
and  Winter. 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sod  us,  N.Y. 


have  heen  lived  for  years  as  a  money-making 
strain.  All  our  breeders  have  been  State 
tested  for  White  diarrhea.  That  means 
real  Chick  Insurance  for  every  customer. 
Our  famous 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


GRADE  “A”  CHICKS 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  inv  estigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.14  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


will  show  you  more  profit  than  any  chicks 
you  can  buy.  Order  NOW  to  be  sure  of 
delivery. 


PRICES  TT>  MAY  15th 

Our  famous  Grade  A  Chicks: 

IDO  or  more- . 

1000  or  more . 

The  same  strain,  tirade  B; 

UK)  or  move . 

1000  or  more . 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass 


PRICES  AFTER  MAY  15tli 

Our  famous  (Trade  A  Chicks: 

100  or  more .  3 

1000  or  more .  1 

The  same  strain.  Grade  B: 

100  or  morel. .  1 

1000  or  more . .  1 


Defective  Chicks 

My  incubator  hatched  out  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  which  had  not  drawn  in 
all  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Some  had  quite 
a  lot  of  the  yolk  hanging  to  them,  and 
some  only  a  small  portion  left  not-  drawn 
iu.  Can.  you  tell  mo  the  cause  of  this? 
I  have  hatched  quite  a  lot  of  chicks,  and 
this  is  tbe  first  time  I  ever  saw  any  such 
thing.  Will  this  interfere  with  the  laying 
qualities  in  case  they  live  and  happen  to 
be  millets?  MBS.  It.  Y. 


DAY  OLD 

-pWCKl/fy 


80-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE, 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass, 


ltocks,  Beds,  Leghorns.  Minorais,  Light  Bnihmnn,  White 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

We  specialize  in  Marcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Safe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

CONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 
Ik.icU vllle  fouler,  L.  I. 


The  desire  to  have  as  large  a  hatch  as 
possible  should  not  induce  one  to  keep 
newly  hatched  chicks  that  show  lack  of 
full  and  complete  development,  of  de¬ 
formity,  of  special  weakness,  such,  for 
instance,  as  would  keep  them  from  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  shell  at  full  time  of  hatching. 
This  is  the  time  to  begin  culling,  and 
these  are  the  chicks  that  should  be  called 
out.  The  chances  of  a  weakling  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  profitable  fowl  are  too  slight  to 
warrant  the  care  and  attention  which 
must  be  given  it,  and  tbe  time  when  a 
weakling  is  of  least  value  and  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  least  loss  is  when  it  is  first 
batched.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to 
try  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  made  of 
that,  obviously  defective  chick,  for  the  de¬ 
sire  to  save  life  is.  fortunately,  far 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  take  it;  but. 
if  there  is  any  time  when  a  poultr.vman 
should  harden  his  heart,  it.  is  when  he  is 
removing  the  newly  hatched  chicks  from 
the  incubator.  M.  B.  D. 


Well-Bred  from  Record  Layers 

Etch  thick  with  It*  aterttnff.  robust  vitality  ia  a  living  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  quality  Idea.  Whatover  breed  you  prefer,  you 
are  certain  to  iret  chicks  nf  heavy  laying  parctntAgo  when 
you  order  HILLPOT  QUALITY  ClifCKS. 


RODENE  LABORATORIES 
ox  742  Springfield,  Ohio 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 


Bred  from  Heavy  Layers 

Our  breeding  buds  arc  divided  into 
small  flocks,  raised  on  farms  where 
they  have  all  out-doors  to  run  around 
in  and  keep  healthy.  Each  variety  is 
under  the  care  of  poultrymen  who 
thoroughly  understand  that  breed. 

Order  your  favorite  breed  here.  We 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  any 
of  the  popular  varieties,  at  low  prices. 
You  could  not  produce  as  good»chicks 
yourself  at  anywhere  near  our  price, 
because  we  make  the  hatching  of 
chicks  our  sole  business. 

Kerr  Chicks  are  guaranteed.  Every 
chick  reaches  you  alive  and  healthy, 
or  will  be  replaced  by  us  or  your 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

-  Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Sant  parcel  post  prepaid  Safe  arrival  of 
full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
milas.  Catalog  and  Price  List  Fr«e, 

♦  F*  HILLPOT  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


25tOOO CHICKS  WEEKLY  Delivery 

Hutches  iloe  Juno  ti.  13,  211  and  27.  Order  onrly.  $1 
will  hook  your  order.  8  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  lie  each:  $100  per  1,000.  B.  P.  Rocks. 
13c  each ;  *120  per  1.000.  Vigorous  mixed  chicks. 
Poeach.  88 u  per  1,0110.  Also  Reds,  Wyaudottes, 
Minorca*,  etc.  Hill  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  to  your  door.  Fine  catalogue  froo. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Shipping  Broilers 

Could  you  tell  me  the  best  method  of 
shipping  broilers  iu  the  Summer,  dressed 
and  killed  on  the  farm,  about  100  miles 
distant?  S. 

New  York. 

Broilers  should  be  dry-picked  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled  in  ice  water.  They  should 
then  be  packed  in  boxes,  tubs  or  barrels, 
leaving  room  for  enough  ice  to  keep  the 
shipment  cold  until  it  readies  its  destina¬ 
tion.  The  broilers  should  weigh  from 
2l/j  to  3  lbs.  per  pair  for  tb,e  best  markets, 
when  dressed,  and  should  not.  be  drawn. 
The  ice  should  be  broken  into  rather 
coarse  pieces,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  one 
chunk,  and  placed  directly  in  the  broilers. 
All  boxes,  tubs  or  barrels  should  be  clean 
and  lined  with  good,  plain  paper.  We 
have  shipped  thousands  of  broilers  in  this 
way  with  very  good  results. 

C.  S.  G BEENE. 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  feature!;  of  thu  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  Is  the  type  that  Prof,  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  VinolanJ  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  hip  now  farm  with,  at  Davisville.  Rhode 
Island.  Madeinallsif.es.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


BigWueBaby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priecd  low.  Easy  to  raise 
—husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar¬ 
anteed  f  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


Sick  Baby  Chicks?  S“”SK 

remedy  for  roup,  colds,  bowel  (rouble  and  ouch  costly  mlinrnts. 
Preventive  os  well  os  cutttlve.  A  wondsr  worker  for  poultry. 
On  market  over  2(1  years.  Endorsed  by  rnsny  thousand  users. 
Don't  lose  your  baby  chicks.  Get  GERMOZONE  TODAY.  At 
dni#  end  sead  stores.  I  (no  dealer,  order  by  card,  75c  and  $1.50 
sites.  Po3imsn  will  collect.  No  extra  charge, 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-S0  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Quality  First  BABY  CHICKS 

II  ■/"  huffRDl  Our  chicks  nro  bred  to  lay  from  briied- 
LiW)P*W  •»  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities. 

if  size  and  thrift.  We  know  the  quality  of 
/(fl  iARMS /A  our.S.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  B.  P.  Rocks,  S. 
bljL--— (J.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  W,  Wynndotto*  will 
please  yon.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184,  Umbertvil!.,  N.  J. 


at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Barred  Hooks,  K.  1.  Beds,  White, Brown 
Leghorns,  Minorca*.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  St.  HANkt  V,  Crop.  MeAliatrrvllle,  Pa. 


of  free  range  birds.  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  prices  right.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  II  II.  FKKKP,  Telford,  Pa. 


8A|  n  All  A  OF  euros  itch,  mango  and 
alUH  n-ull  A  At*  scabies  onyourani- 
VVrt KJ  VIIHVk  „ials,  or  u  jo,,.,  not 

-  ■  .  —  ■  ,1((St  you  a  cent.  Absol 

utoly  guaranteed.  Libera)  package  $1. 50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  tlftHAWN  hums,  lac..  e»»  Na  9.  Newport,  vi 


Kulp  Strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  #10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FMNK  SLUM  Msw  Wsihinjlsa.  Obit 


,,n„L„  /"'it*  8  C.  W.  Or  Brown  Leghorn,  Barr 
Broaov  LMX  ed  ltock  and  broilers  Price  list 
A  trial  KKLUIILB  H SVC IIK It Y,  Part  T revorton,  Pu. 


Baby  Chicks 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SUMMER  SALE  OF  BREEDERS 

I L™  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

All  male  birds,  full  Wyckoff  strain,  one 
and  two  years  old 

$3.00  to  $5.00  Each 

Also  one  and  two-year  old  hens,  half 
to  full  Wyckoff.  $25.00  per  doz.  Priced 
low  for  quick  sale  and  little  advertising. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  sell  year 
after  year  to  the  same  customers-  ■)  j  tier  100.  ORDER  how. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  .  Coliucton,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


f  T1UDT  A  M  at  Madison 

A— LAL.LJ  Squill.  Ktftte  Fair  etc. 

W  V  A IM  1T> HTTP  Q  I'Wia.  f«kh.m  for 

W  I  >\iN  1/U  1  1  If. :  93  fur  So.  ptvpatil  after 


May  15. 


“  UKJ  i  1  L.J  Ifi|$5  for  30,  prepaid  after 

S  NEWTON,  104  Fast  High  St.,  BallstonSpa,  N  Y. 


BenAyr  chicks 

Buff.  burred  Rocks,  Reds,  Broilers.  Circular. 

BENAYR  POUETRY  FARM  -  Warwick.  New  York 

R  A  R  V  Kosclawn  chicks  are  full  of  pep  nntl  vitt'T.  10 
DH  D  I  varieties.  Oideryours  today  ami  be  convinced. 
puiflfC  t ‘rices  ami  leaflet  on  request  ROSELAWN 
U1IUJ  P0TTETRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  OtUV'Ue.  Pa. 

D  /t  D  V  Ul  Y  quantities  or  quality  chicks 
DMD  ¥  w  ll  I  A  fir  delivery  each  week  after 
March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices. 
98  per  cent.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 

list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spooner.  Ohio 

A------  15  eggs  I’rspoW.  $"J.  Stock  floth  combs.  Or- 

Anconaa  der  today.  <1.  SIMMs,  Lute,  New  York 
— 

St'.  B.  MINORCA  K  Hatching  eggs  anil  baby 
•  chicks.  H.  G.  PfcTEHS.  Be.  91.  Greet  Sill.,  Sleien  Island.  N.  Y. 

I  Ight  Brahma*.  Hatching eggs.  S3 — 1.1 :  13.50—30;  fto 
L  -100,  ANNA  B.  CORWIN,  Nkwbvugii,  N.  Y.  K.  No.  3 

Pure  While  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  lay  me  strain.  S5.  Eggs,  52  40  a  setting. 
3  settings.  $6.  25  Ducklings,  $9  100  Ducklings,  $34. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C.  J.  Y00ER.  Grantsville,  Md. 

CHIXandDUX 

ANY  KIND  ANY  OUANTITY 

TRIMMALS  299-291  West  Main  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior 


EGGS 


i  Mammoth  f’ekin 
-.  Giant  Rouen 
Mud  inn  Runner 


ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  134  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 


lARDEE'S 

"PERFECl 

EK1N 


DUCKLINGS 


lingv,  4o  cu.  t'urh. 


Leg  Weakness 

What  causes  weakness,  Joss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  paralysis  of  legs  in  chickens? 
They  are  fed  on  a  purchased  laying 
mash,  have  charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shell 
before  them,  and  np  to  the  present,  time 
have  picked  their  own  green  food.  We 
are  preparing  to  feed  them  sprouted  oats. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  crowding  would 
have  had  any  evil  effect  up  to  ifbw,  and 
we  arc  giving  them  the  equivalent  of 
about  four  cubic  feet  floor  space.  We 
have  about  'i~)0  White  Leghorns. 

Delniar,  Del.  r.  l.  m. 

There  is  n  form  of  “leg  weakness,” 
characterized  by  sudden  loss  of  use  <>f  the 
legs,  then  loss  of  appetite  and,  after  a 
few  days,  death,  Tt,  comes  on  without 
known  cause  in  previously  healthy  fowls, 
frequently  in  well-grown  pullets,  and 
often  causes  severe  losses  in  the  flock. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  never  been  determined,  and  no 
cure  has  been  found.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  intestinal  parasites,  to  errors 
in  feeding,  and  to  various  other  thiugs, 
hut  I  am  unable  to  learn  of  any  authentic 
reports  of  cause  or  cure  found.  Iu  the 
absenee  of  more  rational  treatment, 
based  upon  known  cause.  I  should  advise 
removal  of  a  licet  ed  birds  from  the  flock 
and  administration  of  a  physic,  such  as 
a  teaspoon  fill  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  or  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  castor  oil  given  to  each  bird.  If  the 
physic  was  preceded  a  few  hours  by  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in¬ 
testinal  parasites  might  be  gotten  rid  of 
if  present.  M.  B.  d. 


[DUCKLINGS 


Egg*  Hud  Drakes 

Prick  List  Irek. 

MHfUS  eCKINS.Islip.N.Y. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Slue  *itibybS 

tiers.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  AMfUtSON.  Moerntlll^  Indiana 

WILD  Mallard  DUCK  EGGS 

S3  per  setting.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Box  36,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

CALL  DUCKSEGGS 

Good  sti  Ain.  Last  \  ear’s  hatch.  90S.  52.50  a  dozen. 
PostPaid.  WM  CARSTENS  Port  Clinton.  Ohio.  R  F.  D  3 

White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

50c  each,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  hatching. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early. 

George  E.  Howell  Sprsce  Farm  Howells,  N.Y. 


OK  s*t.E— White  China  GEE&E  ECUS.  YBcach. 
BB0OKBH1E  POl  LTIO  YARDS  Kyk,  New  York 


Gold  Back  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  KSt'Tift 

Errs  tor  HaUlltng  THOMAS  DULY,  Ckillanllle,  Plymouth.  Mats 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  LuineaI;  aDnb  chickens 

Goo.i  White  Leghorn  liens.  2*125  pet-  Hal.  Satis¬ 
faction  And  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A  SO  PIT  EH  -  SellersvlUe,  Pa. 


JQOURBON  REDTURKEYE6GS 

From  L’ vr.-nl<l  liens.  Choice  matings.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease.  »«  per  Hi.  A.  E.  Adam*,  Btoo.t  (ntt,  N.Y. 


White  Holland  I urkey  Eggs 

15.  Jl  LI  A  K.  &  It  ELL.  KttRi  lluiiiitUnt,  Connect  lent 


FinoPnnMru  Tuikeyau  Ducks  Guineas,  BNntflmR, 

rlllGrUUlM  J  Harex.  PitfvuUK,  1‘ops,  Du  by  ♦  hirk,-.  stork. 
Egftfs  low.  Catntofr.  IMnnvifr  Fttritteq  Telford*  !*«. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  iu' Lmndw-m kTJ 


Various  Questions 

1.  How  should  a  wart  on  a  colt’s  face 
be  treated?  2.  What  could  cause  the 
sudden  death  of  a  laying  Leghorn  pullet? 
She  had  sprouted  oats,  corn,  Wheat  bran, 
beef  scraps  and  grit  for  feed,  whey  and 
water  to  drink.  The  right  wing  hung 
down.  No  other  symptoms  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  to  be  seen.  Bad  odor  came  from 
crop  when  opened.  3.  What  ails  these 
chicks?  They  are  111  days  old;  have  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  whey,  ground  corn  and  oats 
mixed  with  beef  scraps  and  boiled  eggs 
to  eat.  They  have  barn  floor  litter  to 
scratch  in.  The  chicks  are  weak  in  the 
legs.  One  chick  sat  down  and  let  its 
head  drop,  then  its  wings  quivered  and  it 
seemed  to  be  dying.  Then  it  got  up  and 
begau  to  eat  again.  H.  P. 

Elyria,  O. 

1.  Use  castor  oil  on  wart  occasionally, 
or  if  small,  clip  it  off  with  sharp  scis¬ 
sors  ami  cauterize  the  bleeding  surface 
with  crystal  of  hluestone.  if  it  has  nar¬ 
row  neck,  tie  silk  'thread  tightly  around 
its  base;  if  very  large  and  broad  based, 
have  a  veterinarian  treat  it. 

2.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  different  acci¬ 
dents. 

3.  Close  confinement,  possibly.  Have 

the  chickens  an  outdoor  run  upon  the 
ground?  If  not,  give  it  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

May  19th — $15.00  per  hundred 
May  29th — $12.00  per  hundred 
June  hatches,  $10.00  per  hundred 

Bred  for  vtRor.  fixe  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
15,0tio  already  sold  to  old  customer-.  I.et  us  refer 
you  tr.  them  Safe  delivery  and  full  count  of  strung, 
healthy  chirks  guaranteed.  1‘rlee  list  on  request. 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


I  I  /u  LAO  pis,.  I, undid!.  Baby  Umk- 
01.41.  r.  lTtl.l  UMMdl.  Flaadrr*.  S.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  £2*r£  wmi?  S 

Tame  To  not  wander  Mr«.  f.  I  BAKTHOlumi  w.  Nunlikui*,  otua 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheatanti,QuaiI,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  *tccJni.*  purpoMa. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Prune*.  Storks  Swans. 
Ornamental  Tlneks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels.  u>nl  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Ysrdiey,  Pa 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

VibertC‘31  to  289-egg  si  rain.  Errs.  *9  tier  101).  Baby 
chick*.  $22  tier  lot).  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  H  Y. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

and  vigorous  stock.  510  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limned  number, 
only  510  each.  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eges  this  season.  10  per  cent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPI.  FAIRACRES  ESTATE.  Bayuorl.  N.  Y. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

S3  75  per  15;  522  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASAN1RY  -  Speonk,  l,  I,.  N.  Y. 


For  Sal»— Ring-Necked  Pheasant  Setting  Kggs 

No  better  stock  $2  for  13  eggs,  Fu  st  come,  first  sol  vi  d. 

MARTHA  W.  DYE  Box  95  Hope  Valley.  R  I. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABB1TRIES 

New  Zealniids  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty 

THEO  S  MOGUL  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


THE 


\SecreT  ^ 
Good  Mash 


-IYGPADE  ** 

: - 1* 

***** 


is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  HYGRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^  $3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50  ;  $12.00  for  100  ; 

$55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  crow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  2S^t>  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 


A.  E.  HAMPTON, 


CIRCULAR  FREE 

BOX  R 


PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS - LOWER  PRICES 


The  ‘-oldest  hatchery  lu  the  U.  S."  serves  its 
CUtOlners  promptly,  liu.nuo  chicks  hatched 
weekly.  Complete  shipping  facilities.  Sate 
arrival  guaranteed.  Tell  us  when  you  want 
your  chicks  and  they'll  be  there. 


We  have  lowered  the  prices— but  not 
the  quality.  No  better  utility  chicks 
are  to  be  bad  at  any  price.  Write 
today,  now.  for  illustrated  catalog 
and  new  price  list. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Box  M 


Stockton,  New  Jersey 


^^TOCKTON  CHICKS 

~  at  reduced  pnees 


Increased  production  enables  us 
to  lower  prices  while  keeping  up 
S\  the  same  high  quality.  Chicks 

[\3jfe1  IB  hatched  in  May  will  lay  this  fall. 
£53x7  Order  now.  Prompt  shipments, 
ytrTSw  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


fosemont  ChicRs^ 


Order  May  and  June  Chicks  Now  j 
Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

For  May  and  June  delivery,  place  your  order 
NOW.  Write  today  for  the  big  catalog- 
full  of  practical,  interesting,  helpful  facts 
about,  chicks  and  bow  tiler  are  produced. 
Illustrates  and  describes  the  Eleven  Rosemont 
Breeds  — explains  the  Rosemont  system  of 
breeding  and  incubation—  Interesting  pictures 
of  the  wonderful  Rosemont  equipment— tells 
why  Rosemont  Moderate-Price,  Big-Value 
Chicks  are  giving  such  universal  satisfaction. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


GROW ’EM  RIGHT 

“ALLEN’S  FULL-NEST” 
NUTRO  CHICK  MASH 

"A  Perfect  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash " 

For  ten  years  this  15-ingredient  mash  has 
been  the  standard  Growing  Mash  of  thousands 
of  successful  poultrymen,  It  is  not  made 
from  cheap  milt  by-products — But  made  from 
wholesome  ground  meals,  meat  scrap  and 
dried  buttermilk.  Not  overpriced.  but 
guaranteed  satisfactory,  or  money  back. 

Write  for  ALLEN’S  Latest  Bulletin.  "1922 
Poultry  Profits,”  and  price  list  if  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  "Allen’s  Full-Nest  Foods." 

ALLEN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Box  544  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


\  Weaned  Pullets  Ready  ; 

3000  12-weekS.C.W.  Leghorns  -  -  $1.25 
1000  10- weekS  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  •  $1.00 

Rosemont  highest  quality  Leghorns,  from 
hardy,  pure-bred,  heavy-laying  stock,  now 
ready  for  immediate  delicov.  Raise  ihese 
profitable,  business-like  birds  for  early  fall 
and  winter  layers.  Rosemont.  Leghorns  are 
sturdy,  farm-bred  fowls  that  lay  and  pay.  and 
these  pullets  have  the  right  start.  But.  act 
prom  pt  1  y— order  now. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Barron-Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

On  vs  are  no*  *'  Just  Leghorns."  We  are  divert  ini- 
ptivtti i  s  of  Tom  Barron's  famous  sloe  ,  and  our 
birds  have  j  ears  of  scientific  brooding  back  or  them. 
We  offer  H  wi.s  .  10  wks.,  and  matured  pnllet9  fvorn 
4>ni'  scooted  pens,  mated  to  pedigreed  mates  fvoiu 
dams  with  vo  iilv  leermlk  of  from  278  to  312  eggs. 
PINLWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  C.  P.Lelash.Lakewood.N.  J. 


Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

»  to  12-wk*.  Pullets.  Right  leading  birds.  Also  yearling 
Hens,  rsrrs  POULTRY  I-LXMT1T10R,  r.  J,  Sycamore,  Ohio 


s.c.white  n/inv  PUIPI/0 
LEGHORN  DAB  I  UhlUKO 

Hitrh  >iualiiv  st<*ck  «>f  ilie  best  laying  <tr&iiix  at  reduced 

l-rit  t'p.  Good  scM  vice.  Price.  ^  15  per  UiO.  Parcels  post  ^  ^  „ _  ^ 

8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

-  Siuele  Comb  White  Leghorus,  51.25  each.  In  lots  of 

D  D  1  /"N  C  C  FY  P  O.  I  I  FT  too  or  move.  51.15  each.  Cockevels  for  breeding. 

I  |  \  |  CL  XJ  n  CL  t-J  LJ  CL  S2.00  each.  8  for  SIO.  These  birds  are  hati-hed  from 

After  May  10  nil  our  S.  C.  While  leghorn  ehjok,.  glT  per  i^ralswl'^v  n's  on’ GKe«h?»|Si»rOH^d0n)V'^.« 

■UNCiLowMULTSY  hsm  '  ^"''c  same  .is  we  shall  use  in  our  own  pens'.  We  do  not 

HUNCSLOW  POULTRY  FARM  C-  H  cmxnoich.  Fisp.  bree.i  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights  <  inter 

Moumouth  Junction.  N.  J.  Ptisnt— PI«„.5|«o  SZI  direct  from  this  ad.  \o  ciicnlars 
- — - — -  V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  L  J.  Wkko  &  JsON,  I’rops.  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigreed  stock.  Fertility  and - - - 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  price-list  ami  get  ■■■■  ■_  ■  ■  ^ 

the  BEST.  CFOAA  GROVE  FARM.  Upper  Black  Eddy  Pa.  Uf  L,1A  I  amLamm  fll  •  I 

-j-»  ary  . wmte  Leghorn  Chicks 

CHICK !««*, “  •'  i! Kf IS  Reduced U«S*5 7 i . fas'  s» 

**  *  REDS  AND  MIN0RCAS  10  per  T  1)0  about  W0  left  for  delivery  May  ITtli  Chicks  p-.  m  O01- 

SpOGiat  prices  on  5410  and  l.OtO  lots.  100'  safe  deliv-  o.  It  Certifli-d  ni.de  ant]  female.  8«c  e.-vcli.  Eight)  weeks 
ery  Guaranteed.  old  pullets  randy  June  1st.  ftOe  eneh 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAUstervilie,  Pa.  E-  <*•  "  ADE,  156S  Luke  St.,  Ktmlrn,  N.  V.  Oeyi.  2 

CHIX  11  cts.  CHir  WT  O  Real  Value.  Large  Enylish- 

S.  0.  W.  ami  Brown  Leghorns,  13c  Ban  Rocks.  ^  11  J  American  While  Leghorns 

15c.  8.0  K.  1  Rots.  16c.  Black  Mmoicas  16c  reoigreed  free-range  breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
Broileis.  11c  each-  Special  prices  on  rn)0  or  1.000  lots.  T!"'  l!'  exiensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 


VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

FROM  A  SPECIALTY  BREEDER 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

LARGE  BIRDS— LARGE  EGGS  — LOTS  OF  THEM 

After  twelve  years  experience  with  many  lead¬ 
ing  strains.  I  tun  now  back  to  the  strain  of 
which  I  had  .1  few  soon  after  entering  this 
business,  having  found  ihem  most  satisfactory  1 
from  all  angles.  Husky,  vigorous  chicks,  by 
prepaid  parcel  p->*t.  20c  each:  SIB  00  pe>  100; 
S87  50  tier  54)0:  S170  per  toon.  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  1  SOLICIT  A  TRIAL  ORDER 

J-  GUY  LESHER.  Northumberland,  Pa. 


CHI 


11  cts, 


S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  13c  Ban  Rocks, 
15c.  S.  C.  K.  I  Reds.  I6c.  Black  Minorcas.  16c 


Order  direct  from  this  ndv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  N  ACE.  McAlisters Ule.  I  ».  R  No.  5 

For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  W’ 

Khod0  l5l/uul  !ie*is  Afid  8.  C-  'YlUtfl  I*egborti8.  Mnllani 
AnJ  Pekin  ilnck  vKfrs.  z  t.  rioout.  Ophir  Firm.  PHrchut,  n.  Y. 

HATCHING  E3GGSi~“ 

nested  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Vinert  s  231  *0  389-egg 

strain.  $7  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elixaville,  N  Y 

100  Day-Old  Chicks  Finn  raise  Irta  of  S.  O.  White 

Leghorns  fURtlt  timnslttlT  Cron  *•»<«>.  U«i«.  tel.  27  4 


Park’s  Strain  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs 

per  too.  J.  TR4JPEANO,  Sparrow  bush.  N.  V. 

White  Wyandoties 

Rocks,  t’river  Right.  AMDItVd  I.  CARS.  8.  0.  I,  ■•salsa.  H.  J. 


just  uetcliety  ShtiiI  f:n-  fro-  booklet  and  1022  >e- 
d  iwed  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  »  F-0..  Pottslown.  Pa, 

SCHWEGLERS  THOR-O-BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

“BRED  FROM  PUREST  STOCK" 

^  Book  uD  Bohy  Olilcks.  a  h.crcli  ev*-rv  wet’k 

OKHEU  IMIfKn;  Kl.kOM  Till-  in. 

Wt’  shi|>  elicits  by  SE»«f.  ioi  delivory.  parcel  t»ost  charge f.  paid. 
....  _  P»e  100  Per  &0  Por 

>v  into  fine!  Brown  Leghorns.  $17,do  $  9.00  $  4.75 
K.  1  Uotl.  Uar rw)  I'tymouth  KocJi>- 

Butr  L»  k horns  i*»  i$  o$  5.75 

AncriAJ,  Whiiu  Plyruoulh  Hocks, 

White  W^atuiottes.  ZU.OO  l$.50  5,50 

F.  A.  SCHWI6LCR,  207  Northampton  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

trom  2-4-yr.-old  certified  bens,  mated  to  Cornell 
pedigreed  eockerels,  ^16  per  109. 

W.  JANDA  -  Huntiugtou,  L.  1.,  N.  Y, 
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S.C.Whife  Leghorn 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Wont  Your  EgKAThen? 
Order  Our  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
i  *'  With  the  Lay  tired  in  Them  "  A 

» — Send  for  free  catalog 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Monish  Farms 

SAG  HARBOR 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importers  and  breeders  of 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  University  Certified  Stock 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layets;  make  the 
lines!  market  fowl  when  dressed.  For  sturdiest  day-old 
chicks,  25  chicks,  $15;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $50. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  nt  Emerson,  N.  J.,  tinder 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  April  24.  1022. 

B.  I*.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  .1 . . . .  55  538 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  .1  . in  492 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N  J .  57  505 

Uarry  II.  Obor,  N.  .1 .  59  764 

Pleasant  Vlnw  Farm.  It.  1 .  52  690 

UoBelnwn  Farm.  N  .1  . 47  483 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Ally  11,  Musa .  47  604 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  58  574 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  52  480 

WH  ITE  W  VAN DOTTK8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  I’a .  50  484 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 52  748 

K.  C.  Condtct  A  Son.  N.  J . 47  558 

August  Weiss,  N.  J.  ,  .  49  657 

H.  C.  It.  I.  It  EDS 

The  Boo  I  a  Farm,  N.  J .  45  916 

8.  C  ft.  I.  HKDS 

n.  W.  CoUltigwootl.  N.S .  61  707 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass .  48  693 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  65  633 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  34  591 

Howard  U.  Taylor.  N.  J .  64  770 

It.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  41  529 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  42  671 

CAM  PINK8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard,  N.  Y.. .  52  489 

ANCONAS 

.1  list- A -Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J...  ...  49  574 

K.  Dlttniar,  N.  J  ...  . .  58  6s7 

Solomon  Itichumii,  N, . 61  666 

DEC  HORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  57  686 

Heck  Egg  h  arm.  N.  J . (1  744 

•I.  W,  Bottcber.  N.  J . 66  842 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  62  636 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  .1 .  54  644 

A.  L.  Causae,  Jr.,  N.  J.. .  47  592 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  66  594 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N,  J .  61  714 

Harold  W,  Davis,  N  J .  60  74» 

Alex  Blehenbautn,  N.  J .  60  579 

Elgon  ranch  .V  Do  Winters,  N.  J  .  65  696 

Pi  tie  hurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  «0  667 

Mattie  H.  Kppole,  N.  J .  67  679 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 59  783 

niebard  Fratike,  N.  .1 .  73  766 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y  .  67  939 

Chas  K.  drove,  Del .  71  722 

Leo  A.  Urontuu,  Court .  57  iiio 

Henry  K  Heine.  N.  J .  56  619 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  J .  48  538 

The  Hoehu  Farm,  N,  Y .  62  686 

A,  H.  Hall,  Conn .  60  7l« 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 59  768 

Frank  L.  Hughs,  N  J .  61  624 

Sami.  Johnston,  N .  J .  63  590 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  52  639 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  74  734 

KobortO,  Knapp,  N.  V .  65  675 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  49  667 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  64  625 

Lion  Hoad  Poultry  h  arm,  N.  J .  48  746 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  . I .  61  877 

Marquis.  &  Wagner,  N.  Y  . .  62  696 

Herbert  o.  Maxiiam.  it  i  .  49  44 1 

Meado wedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  lil  762 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  55  561 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  65  781 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  (ill  791 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N  J .  63  6.5.9 

8,  Olsen,  N.J  . .  64  699 

Pitiowood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  66  714 

Manning  Potts.  N.  J . . .  7!  657 

(Juconshury  Farm.  N.  J .  59  552 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  73  729 

Columbian  Poultry'  Farm,  N.  J  .  62  675 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J .  .67  6O4  | 

KosehiU  Farm.  N  J . 60  666 

Hosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  61  707 

J.  W.  Sehrelb,  N.  V,  .  58  667 

Shadow  brook  h  arm,  Conn . 58  68[ 

A'  E.  Spear.  N.  J. . . .  68  866 

Spring  Luke  Farm,  N  J .  59  718 

John  G.  KltnmotulK,  N.  J .  65  672 

Matthew  Slothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  66  652 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  .  61  753 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  HU  6,61 

Wallace  8.  Suydam.  N.  J .  .68  0u2 

Tom's  Poultry  Faint,  N.  J .  58  7.62 

J.  H.  Van  Hout.yn,  N.  J . 54  544 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  . . .  59  645 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  57  665 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  63  592 

.Tames  Whetsol,  N.  J .  5H  .692 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  66  622 

WlJburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  So  625 

8.  C.W.  LEGUOHN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  . 55  619 

8  C  W  LUGHOKN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  45  587 

K  1.  HKDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  49  683 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  55  666 

H.  I.  BEDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  38  553 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

I  lammonton  l’ou  I  try  Raisers’  Assn. . .  67  615 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  .67  644 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  til  623 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  (72  707 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  .66  573 


Light  Brahmas 


Very  large,  tplcndidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  big  money  makers.  For 
sturdiest  day-old  Brahmai,  25  chicks,  $12:50  chicks,  $21  ; 
100  chicks.  $40.  Goodflox  Chix  are  all  free  tanged  on  our 
farnia,  Our  breeding  stock  is  all  fully  matured  before  we 
start  using  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  both  hatching  cgus 
and  chicks  but  by  buying  chicks  you  are  aure  of  100% 
chickens,  Deliveries  begin  February  14th.  and  continue 
as  long  as  supply  holds  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or,  to 
avoid  delay,  order  from  ad.  Goodflox  Poultry 
Farms,  49  Water  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  j. 


Importers  direct  from 

TOM  BARRON,  Catforth,  England 

Brochure  on  request 


PEDIGREED 

BABY  CHICKS  -  LAYING  PULLETS 
Breeding  Stock 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 
8-week  old  pullets  ready  for  shipment.. 

HEDELCA  POUITRY  FARM 


Black  Giants 

AN  WERT 


1  Cockeral,  3  Pullets,  now  Fly¬ 
ing.  rjiliain Htraln.  Price.  iMb. 
White  Luke,  New  York 


FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Write  for  circular  with  prices  and  ofli 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921 


4.  B .  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  nnd  Uhodo  Intend  Red  brooders 
ere  selected  for  vliror,  «l*o  and  type,  and  are  the  result  of  10 
veit rs*  careful  selection.  Our  pen  of  White  Leghorn*  in  the 
N.  \  .  State  Layins  Content,  holds  4th  place  for  the  1st  year. 
Wo  have  the  largest  and  best -equipped  hut  chin*  plant  In  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40,000-einf  capacity.  All  chicku  postpaid  and 
enf«  arrival  a-uarantood.  write  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
prides. 

A,  B.  HALL  •  •  Wallingford,  Conn, 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

for  Fifteen.  ANDERSON  FARM  R.  1  Belmxr,  N.  J. 


FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


BROWN  anil  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Kerin. hnt.b  combs.  White 
Wyandot, ton.  Prices  right,  lllustrsted  Catalog  free 

■  IVtltDUl  rout  TUT  f  ARM  S„i  165  Rl..r4>tt  N  J 


i?  White  Leghorn  Chick: 

Barron  nnd  Eglantine  strains.  5.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  light*  ot  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hutched  In  Unproved  fresh  Air  Incubators,  designed 
nnd  built  under  my  persons]  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  yearn’  cxporicnco  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorn*.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  u»y  raducod  prices 
anil  free  circular. 

It  HOOKS  IDE  POULTRY  FARM* 

15.  C  Brown  Norgcnntiivllle,  N.  J, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


!  if  lit  Tlrnhmti  Kjar*.  Setting,  $2  ;  M—45IJ ;  100— $10. 
■  HaYsTauK  bff.  FARM  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 


Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

Bred  for  vigor,  size  and  largo  white  mnrkot 
eggs.  15.000  already  *o)d  to  old  customers.  Let 
us  refer  you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full 
count  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  guaranteed. 
Price  list  on  request. 

K1RKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm.  Mattitucic,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
25%  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  15th 

Trap-nrslcd  And  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  ate  the  famous 
"Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro.  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


?  Penn  of  2  and  3-year-old  non-setting  and  large- 
pi-oduciug  HF.NR.  Mated  to  cockerel  of  nigh  quality 
and  vigor — all  HOD  AN  Tested.  Carefully  selected 
EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

ISEQQS  ...  13.00  2S  CHICKS...  97  BO 

30  “  ....  5.80  50  •*  ...  13.60 

50  •’  ...  8.50  100  “  ...  25.00 

100  "  16.00 

Flock  Mating* — Si  2  per  1  OO  EGOS 
J.  II.  WILSON  -  Methuen,  Muss. 


MAHOGANY 


An  established  STRAIN  ot  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
brooders  selected  tunny  years  for  pet-six  tent  Fill  I  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  E6CS.  S3  for  15;  $8  for  5(1:  SI5 
for  100.  Breeding  nnd  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSK,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  BOO 


I  M  l|  [M  March  25th —  'w 

wf  are  sold  out  to  \ 

May  2nd 

BMWiiAiiUiMf  and  mostly  with  orders 
from  Old  customers.  That 
xBrtd UploA Standard  1|  speak*  well  for  the  satis- 

Jfoi  VoiafloAPrvx  tt  our  cbicks  ^ 


DA  D  V  BAKU  ON 

CHICKS S*  C*  WHITE  lEGH0RNS 


from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  females,  mated 
on  Cornel l  certified  males.  ROSWELL  COLE,  Uliln-bc  k,  5.  v. 


Specially  Bred  lor  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorn*  will  please  yon,  because  they  deliver 
the  goods.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY,  JUNE  AND  JULY 
DELIVERIES.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  will  tell  you,  that' you  cannot  duplicate 
these  sturdy,  hardy  chicks  elsewhere,  aud  at  the 
name  price.  Get  onr  free  catalogue  ioday,  ; 

4  .11.  Lougeuecker,  Box  SO,  Klizabethtowu,  Pa, 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

I’ure  bred,  heavy  producing  mock,  Egg*,  $l  .78 — 15;  $9— 
100.  Jtnbv  olux,  $22—100,  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
NELLIE  RUSSELL  -  SVOODBL'HV.  CONN. 


c 4  eitreoino  iKsmuvon 
JAtrt  Hatchcru 


Rhnrln  Island  Rprle  ,T,>n0'8  Crescent  Strain.  Egg*  from 
nnoueisianuneus  selected  layers  Of  dark,  rich  red 
color,  93  for  15  eggs.  IF.  It.  Hone,  (Horry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FA1RHORT, 


Rhode  Islnnil  Red*.  Kggs.  82  per  15, 
postpaid.  HINT  POULTRY  FARM.  Perryitur,.  N.  T. 


RoseComb 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hul  ion  strain.  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched, 
t  oriiQll  Certified  bYeeders.  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  witli  Cortified  cockerels,  $20  per  100  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock  with  Fortified  cockerel* 
SIS  Hutching  Kegs.  $9.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDAI.E  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


Tom  Barron’s  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  1  locks  records  at  Storrs,  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  nvnr  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  206  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullet*.  Breed¬ 
ers  anil  batching  eggs.  Nitiu  years'  trapnesting.  No 
chicks-  J.  f.  FRANVAIS,  iVettliamptnn  lieach.  TV, 


Winner*  <>f  advanced  registry  contest,  Corn*ll  University. 
1U2I  Highest  average  ot  tiny  Leghorn  entry  lor  two 
smccHstvo  years.  Highest  individual  rove  ills.  More. 
200  egg  birds.  Individual  records,  second  year  lav— 
231,  227,  225,  221,  207.  201,  199.  for  delivery,  M  ny 

Si'.R.Ii  nod  June  Nth.  Postage  paid.  Fill  1  count.  Live 

Thick*  guaranteed.  farofuUy  selected  females — Cert Itlcd 
males,  same  clitss  stock  our  contest  winner*  were  from— 
matf.ptl  per  100;  RHirrOO  per  500;  9t  ,,».OII  fier  1.000, 
Cornell  ccitltlcd  females  ami  males.  Full  sister*  to  onr 
contest  winners— I»lio.on  pcrioo  ;  a  1 62.50  per  500.  Order 
direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

Willow  Brook  Ponltry  Farm,  Alien  11.  Bulkier,  Prop.,  Odm*.  N.  V. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


14  Directly  Imported  S.  C.W.  Leghorn 


Eggs  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  on  egg  record  a  and  "  Standard  "  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free, 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock.  Maryland 


males  head  Jour  best  PLfKtC  ItARIlON  strain 
mating.  P  e  d  i  g  r  e  e  s  272-2R8,  Third  importation. 
Husky  chinks  and  fertile  eggs  from  this  and  other 
matings  of  heavy  layers.  Write  for  reduced  prices 
for  May  and  June  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mating  list  free.  r.  t.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Our  luwdtQg  stook  I’OJirh  tin;  t.i>p  tiotuh  in  size, 
Hhapo,  typo,  vipfur  Ahd  uliovo  all  in  unnsiMfont.  h«*ji  vy 
laying  throughout  tho  your.  Kauh  pen  of  liroeiierH 
headed  hy  podigi’ced  maloa.  Flaoe  your  or<ler  at 
once  to  secure 

8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Prices  reasonable.  Ratisfactkm  guaranteed. 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Tom*  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  KEOS  AND  BRUILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAlIslervlllc,  Pa. 


RqppoH  Rnclrc  ".'n!  record  as  bighua  313  eggs. 
.Dill  I  tU  rln  -ks,  1  or  t'.icii  I  iCi-ftrn,  i  per 

setting.  UaKYKIj  HOMfcS  It.  All  FlHU,  (..'«nrgatoiTn,  Oflotrara 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Stock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  S.C. White  Leghorn 

3  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  have  high  egg-production  bred  in 
them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 

RAISED  ON  FREE  RANGE  t’NDEP  EXPERT  CARE 
$2.00  Eacli 
Delivery  from  i»t  toAih  of  Mou 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


orns 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCK  S-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  hoav y-laj  lag  *ho«-  st rain,  None  better,  cir¬ 
cular  free.  TUF.4Y.  1„  POOLE,  DcWItt,  New  York 


Get  your  BABY  CHICKS  nnd  HATCHING  EGGS  front  the 
flock  that  produced  nty  pens  which  finished  next  to 
tlie  top  in  tbeVineland  am'.  Bergen  County  Contents. 
Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  and  datedesired. 
April  chicks  all  sold.  Special  discount  for  May  and 
.Tnnn deliveries.  J.  W.  Bottcbor,  Alt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.I.Reds  and  Anconas 

Kggs  that  will  hatch,  S2  50  fur  15.  postpaid.  Chick 
Marking  Punches,  25c.  Circulars  Fi  ne. 

LAMBERTS  POULTRY  FARMS  Aupoiuuu.  Rhode  Island 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

What  crum's  pullets  to  drop  nt  night, 
while  on  roost,  soft-slielled  or  partly  de¬ 
veloped  eggs?  I  am  feeding  mixed  scratch 
grain  morning  and  uight,  also  have  mash, 
grit  or  shell,  aud  charcoal  before  them 
at  all  times.  1  am  not  sure  of  the  mash. 
Could  if.  he  they  are  not  getting  protein 
enough?  The  pullets  have  been  laying 
fairly  well  sill  Winter.  D,  M.  W. 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

The  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  either  to  lack  of  sufficient  lime 
in  the  food  or  to  inflammation  or  other 
disorder  of  the  oviduct.  If  the  former 
cause  is  suspected,  see  that  the  fowls 
have  plenty  of  crushed  oyster  shells  or 
lime  in  some  other  form,  nnd  give,  if  avail¬ 
able*  clover  hay  or  cut  clover  as  pari  *.f 
the  ration.  If  these  things  have  already 
been  provided,  and  trouble  with  the  shell- 
making  organs  of  the  body  is  probably 
present,  give  green  food,  as  much  range  as 
possible,  and  otherwise  look  after  the 
general  health  of  the  fowls.  An  occasional 
laying  Of  a  soft-shelled  egg.  however,  need 
cause  no  concern.  This  happens  at  limes 
with  healthy  hens,  end  is  not  an  accident 
of  serious  import.  M.  B-  d. 


41.  11  ot  tied  Vnconn*.  Tinby  chic  Its,  $17 — 100.  F.trtrs, 

•  $6  :>0,  Iftll.  0 F.O  K  nOWDISH,  lSSfKliANCIc,  N.  Y 


Certified 

So  Co  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 
8(30  per  hundred  lots. 

N8 1  8  per  five  hundred  lot3. 
liatchiAg  Eggs:  898  per  hundred. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


S.  (’.  White  I.eghoru  chicks  of  the  best  quality  at 
Mil 3  per  100  for  May  24  and  balance  of  season. 

Frank  Van  Wagner.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


CaiOKB  AND  HATCHING  EGOS,  Single  Comb  Red*, 
Ancona,  White  and  Ki  owa  L-  ahern*.  From  pure-hred, 
fi  ve  riunio  breeder*,  that  are  brod  for  slue,  vigor,  ami 
high  production.  Circular.  AHUDN  n»  hekf,  Koiiu*,  n.y. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chirks,  $15  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  S8  per  100. 
(hr.  fine.  Mountain  View  Pouhryfarm,  Hopewr.ll  JcL.  N.Y. 


SO.  Ancann*.  Owuland  Farm's  "Ultra  Qua."  egg-bred 

•  wlnneti  tut  ekl  ,"  The  Ontario, "Guelph  anil  others 
of  quality,  head  special  and  (lock  mating*.  Folder. 

EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Bolt  497,  Hanunoinl,  N.  I.,  Sec.  N  T.  Lie. no  Cluk 


SC  BROWN  UIIM0RHS.  Eggs,  Light,  15— *1.15  ;  60— #8.25  ; 

.  100— #6.  Dark,  IS  #2  M>  ;  30— *4.  Eng  W.  Leghorn*, 
(2W  pod.  males.)  15  $2.r,0i  50-#«  P  P,  Himr  Hens  a  ml 
pullets.  Egg  bred.  Cat.  free.  VERA  FULTON, Bu.  9S,  0 j, II, polls, 0. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain  Baby  Chicks  nt  8817.50  per  100  for 
delivery  after  May  8th.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


..  (!onk’s  fioldrtn'Exi  Htr&ifi  laky,  w  In 

■  ■111  I PTPlinS  Mild  pay.  Stuck  And  tor  snip, 

uuuwi/upj  n-iPPH  ivn-soiiAldiv  Send  for  idrcular. 

C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr..  YrIsnIJm*  81.,  >V«-*c  N union,  Mam. 


Silvor  O  a  m  p  i  u  es 

KtCfTd from  ben  butidii’d  frun  muire,  |u*a  vy  lav mjctiniuUics. 
gloria,  $14  per  100.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Mllhn$:ton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens 1 

l’eterl  Wagner,  North  Brunei),  Hulllvau  4!o 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  of  the  htghc-l  record 
stock  obtainable,  tty  fowl  aro  range  bird  Mules,  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  A  |>:  tilt  chin,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  eggs  at  low  prices  for  May  and  June. 

BEN  COLEMAN  -  SuduB,  New  York 


BIG.  STURDY  O  IX  I  CJ 151  S 

We  are  sure  of  our  chicks  because  wo  know  all  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Ringlet  Rocks,  Martin'*  Wyandottes, 
Qualiiy  S.  0.  Rods.  Eglantine  Leghorn*.  100%  Delivery 
Catalogue  Floe,  SUNNY  SlUf  POULTRY  FARM,  P«pp*r  Mill,  N.  J. 


Utility  White  Wyandottes  §«&  maker*011  Not 

show  slock.  Direular.  A.  F  PEIRCE,  WmclioUr.  N,w  Hampiliii, 


S  C.  White  plus  five  generations  of  Trap 
.  nesting.  Vigorous  Farm-raised 

LEGHORN  Breeders. 

CHIX  ®16  i>er  100 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn, 


248-288, ^.‘SS.C.WhiteLeghornBabyChicks 

At,  roil  need  prices  for  May  and  Juno.  Circular  free 

l’utlerrxm  Poultry  Eiirui  Clayton,  N.  Y . 


White  Wyandottes  ®  %'pu« 

From  A  No«*l  HOftVy  lll.vltlff  utoolf.  R  I'lll.  Snnrca  I  alls,  M.T. 


'it*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  Ne  w  s  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BIN  <  I  It  A  M  TON - JOHNSON  CITY  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  1.3c ;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  14c;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  Sc;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  is  to  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  80  to  3.3c ;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  2.3c; 
sausage,  lb..  20c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  24c;  pork  loin.  lb..  22c;  sliced 
ham,  lb..  30  to  3.3c;  Dold  bacon,  lb..  20c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb..  8.3c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  80c; 
rabbits  live,  lb.,  2.3c;  dressed.  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens.  lb..  83e ; 
fowls,  lb..  38e ;  old  roosters,  lb..  2.3c; 
geese,  ducks,  lb..  82e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  40c; 
fowls,  lb..  40e ;  geese,  ducks,  lb..  80c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  80c;  brown,  30c; 
duck  eggs,  38c;  milk.  < jt..  8c;  buttermilk 
ami  skim-milk.  qt..  .3c ;  cream,  qt.,  70c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c :  skim.  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  10c:  pimento  cheese,  1.3c; 
butler,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.  4.3c; 
best  dairy,  lb..  4.3c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lit.,  do;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  .3c;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $2 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.. 
20  to  2.3c;  clover  honey,  card.  23c. 

Apples,  bu.»  $2.40;  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
40c;  asparagus,  1.3c:  beans,  qt..  10c: 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c;  carrots,  bu.. 
$l.f>0 5  cucumbers.  Sc:  horseradish.  10c;/ 
celery,  10c;  dandelion  greens,  peck.  2.3c; 
lettuce,  large  heads.  10c;  onions,  dry. 
lb.,  1.3c;  green,  bunch.  3c;  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1  ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.3.3;  radishes,  biinch, 
5c;  rhubarb,  15c;  spinach.  16c;  squash. 
Hubbard,  5c;  strawberries,  qt..  40c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu..  S()c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Feeds,  per  100  lbs. — Gluten  feed.  $2  ; 
wheat  bran.  $1.85;  wheat  feed,  $100; 
middlings.  $1.00:  coinmeal.  $1.50;  whole 
corn.  $1.50;  hominy.  $1.00;  cracked  corn, 
$1.00;  molasses  feed.  $1.80;  cottonseed 
meal.  $2.50;  oilmen!,  $2.90;  oats,  bu., 
58c;  ground  oats,  per  100  lbs..  $1.75. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork.  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb..  11  to  12c; 
Spring  lamb.  lb..  80  to  5(k  ;  beef,  lb.,  7 
to  Sc;  veal.  lb..  11  to  12c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  32 
to  35c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  30c;  fowls, 
lb.,  30  to  30c;  geese,  lb..  85c;  guinea 
bens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  50c; 
chickens,  lb..  15  to  50c:  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  geese,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs.  20  to  QSc ; 
duck  eggs,  40c;  Italian  cheese  lb..  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  beans,  bn., 
$3  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1:  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.. 
NOo  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  lb..  1  %c :  cow¬ 
slips,  bit..  75c  to  $1  :  endive,  doz.  heads, 
75c;  garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c;  honey,  pt.,  30 
to  35c;  knhl-rabi,  doz.,  00c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate.  $2.40  to  $3.50;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $2;  onions,  bu..  $2  50  to  $4.75; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c :  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes.  Ini..  35c  to 
$1.10;  peek,  4'.lc;  rhubarb*  doz.  bunches, 
75c  to  $1;  rutabagas,  bu..  70  to  75c:  tur¬ 
nips,  bu..  30  to  40c. 

Hav.-Nki.  1.  $20  to  $22  No.  2.  $17  to 
$19;  No.  3.  $15;  Timothy.  $20  to  $22. 
Straw,  rye.  ton.  $10  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c; 
forequarters,  lb..  S  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  ltic :  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb- 
14  to  10c;  mutton,  !b.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  ro  lOc. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
Springers,  lb..  20  to  28c;  fowls,  lb..  2S 
to  80c;  roosters,  lb..  IS  to  20c ;  guinea 
fowls,  each.  50  to  00c ;  ducks,  lb..  25  to 
28c;  geese,  ’jj..  18  to  20c ;  turkeys,  lb- 
40  to  45c. 

Eggs,  28  to  30c;  butter,  crock,  lb-  32 
to  35C. 

Apples,  per  bbl.  -Spy 8.  Kings,  Green¬ 
ings,  $S  to  $10;  Baldwins,  $0  to  $8;  per 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Beets,  new.  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1.75;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75c 
to  $1;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1.10;  lettuce,  com¬ 
mon.  doz.  heads.  00  to  75c:  head  lettuce, 
per  doz..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  35c:  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  80c:  pota¬ 
toes,  bn.,  90<-  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  S5c  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  85  to  40c; 
spinach.  Ini..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  tomatoes, 
lb.,  05  to  70c:  Inrnips.  bu..  40  to  55c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doZ,  bunches.  40  lo 
50c;  watercress,  doz,  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $7.50;  white  marrow.  $5.50;  red 
kidney.  $7.50:  w  hite  kidney.  $8 •  pea, 
$5.50;  yellow  eye.  $0;  Imperials.  $0. 

Hides. — No.  1.  steers.  Oe;  No.  2.  5c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2.  4c: 
bulls  and  stags.  1<- :  hors*  bides,  each.  $2 
to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  ro  $1.50;  calf.  No. 
1,  11c;  No.  2.  9c;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  22  to 
25c;  unwashed,  medium.  22  to  25c. 

Wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.23  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled.  75  to  77c:  oats,  bu..  49c:  rye. 
bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  Timothy  bay.  ton, 
$25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

Seeds.  Clover,  large,  bu.,  $16.50  to 
$17.50;  medium,  bu.,  $16  to  $17;  Tim- 
o*hv.  $4.75  to  $5;  Alsike,  $13  to  $14: 
Alfalfa.  $13.50  to  $14.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Spring  is  still  holding  off.  Frost 
is  reported  everywhere.  The  latest  com¬ 
plaint.  is  that  the  grape  crop  has  been  cut 
badly.  Produce  is  generally  quiet  and 
plenty. 

BUTTER — ('ll  EESE  — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  35  -to  43c: 
dairy.  82  to  38c;  crocks,  30  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  24c.  Cheese,  unsettled; 
daisies.  19  to  2<>c ;  flats  and  longhorns. 
18  to  25c  (old  and  new  range)  ;  Lim- 
burger.  29  to  30c;  Wheel  Swiss.  85  to  00c. 
Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  27  to  30c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys.  45  to 
52c-;  fowl.  22  to  34c;  chickens.  20  to  34c; 
capons,  broilers.  38  to  44c;  old  roosters. 
24  to  25c:  ducks.  32  to  88c :  geese.  23  to 
24c  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowl.  28  to  30c; 
Capons.  37  to  42c;  old  roosters.  19  to  20c; 
ducks.  80  to  84c;  geese.  22  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  sorts,  bu.. 
$2,75  to  $3;  seconds,  $2  to  $2  50;  com¬ 
mon.  $1.25  to  $150.  I  Vita  toes,  easy; 
fancy  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  :  seconds. 
40  to  50c ;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $8  to  $9: 
sweets,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

BERRI EH 

Strawberries,  higher,  better  quality : 
32-qt.  crates.  $10  to  $12:  24-pts.,  $4.50 
to  $5. 

BEAN  S - ON  ION S 

Beans,  firm  ;  kidney.  cwt„  $9  to  $10; 
marrow.  $0.75  to  $7:  pea  and  medium. 
$0,50  to  $6  75.  Onions,  quiet  ;  home¬ 
grown.  yellow,  bu..  $4.50  to  $5;  Texas, 
crate,  $2  50  to  $8.50;  California,  cwt.. 
sack,  $0.50  to  $7;  sets.  bu..  $8  to  $12. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  ;  asparagus,  crate,  $3 
fo  $7  :  green  beans,  hamper,  $2  to  $3.50; 
beets,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.50;  do.  doz. 
bunches.  75  to  90e;  cabbage,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3,50:  carrots,  bu  .  $180  to  $2.50: 
doz.  hunches.  00  tn  75c;  cauliflower.  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate.  $3.75  to 
$4.75;  cucumbers.  Florida,  hamper.  $1.50 
to  $8.50;  lettuce,  California,  iceberg, 
crate.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  onion  sprouts,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  12c;  parsley,  doz  bunches. 
00c  to  $1  ;  peppers,  box.  $8  to  #4  :  peas, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.75;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  40c;  radishes.  <1<  •/,.  bum-lies. 
Is  to  25c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches.  10  to 
15c:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $190;  toma¬ 
toes.  Florida,  crate.  $3  to  .>4.50:  turnips, 
bu.,  00  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  :  white  comb,  ..  22  to  24c; 
dark,  10  to  16c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb..  10  to  10c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Ilay.  Timothy,  ton.  $17  to  $21;  clover 
mixed.  $10  to  $20:  rye  straw.  $17  to  819; 
oat  and  wheat  straw.  $10  t<  $18;  wheat 
bran.  ton.  car  lot.  $29 ;  middlings.  $29; 
red  dog.  $37  50;  cottonseed  meal.  $52.50; 
oil  meal.  $;*2 ;  hominy.  $27.25;  gluten. 
$•  !0.i i0 ;  oat  feed.  $12;  rye  midd'ings.  $29. 

J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPI.ES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $8;  Spy.  $4  to  $7; 
Ben  Davis.  $4  to  $5.50;  bu.'  box.  $180 
to  $3.60. 

LEANS 

pea.  100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.35;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $i.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eve,  $S  to 
$8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  89  to  40c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  87c;  dairy,  27  to  30c. 

L.ggs 

Nearby  hennery.  32  to  33c ;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  81c ;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  FEED  x 

Spring  bran.  $32  to  $32  50;  middlings. 
882  to  887;  red  dog.  $40;  mixed  feed. 
$84  to  $87;  gluten  feed.  $39  SO ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $50  to  $00;  linseed  meal,  $58. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No  1  Timothv.  $32  to  $83;  No. 
2.  $29  to  $31  ;  No.  8.  $24  to  $27:  clover. 
$20  to  $80.  Straw — live.  $30  to  $87  ; 
oat.  $19  to  $20. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs,  $1.25  to 
$1.30;  Green  Mountain.  $1.50  to  $1.05. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  84  to  35c;  fowls.  30 
to  30c:  roosters.  28  to  24c;  squabs,  doz.. 
$7  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $3  25;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.25:  lettuce,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  rad¬ 
ishes.  $2  to  $8;  tomatoes,  lb.  25  to  35c; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.75. 

FRESH  FISH 

Price  of  ground  fish  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  arc:  Haddock.  4  to  5r- ; 
cod.  3  to  5%c ;  pollock,  5  to  6c;  hake. 
3%  to  4c. 


Philadelphia  Who'esale  Markets 

Butter 

Best  creamery,  41  to  42c;  good  to 
choice.  37  to  89c ;  lower  grades.  33  to 
36c;  ladle-packed,  23  to  27c;  packing 
stock,  18  to  21c. 

Eggs 

Fancy,  nearby,  33  to  35c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  20  to  27c;  lower  grades, 
22  to  25c. 

Live  poultry 

Fowls,  fancy.  31c;  fair  to  good.  28  to 
30c;  Spring  chickens,  55  to  02c;  tur¬ 
keys.  30  to  85c;  ducks.  24  to  20c;  geese, 
14  to  16c. 

Pressed  poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  81c;  roosters.  22  to  24c; 
Western  chickens.  22  to  24c. 

I  KITTS 

Apples,  bbl,  $8.50  to  $8;  strawberries, 
qt.,  20  to  83c;  oranges,  box.  $3  to  $8.50; 
grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $4.35. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2: 
new.  bbl.,  $5  ro  $0.75 ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$3  50  to  $3.75;  asparagus,  bunch,  10  to 
r.oc. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  11.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  May  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent  fat,  in  201  to  210-iuile 
zone,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  for  Class  1  (in 
bulk  and  in  bottles).  The  price  for  Class 
2  ( milk  for  soft,  fancy  cheeses,  cream, 
ice  cream  and  plain  condensed).  $1.50. 


BUTTER 


(’reamerv.  fancy,  lb. 

.37  % 

Ca 

.38 

Good  to  choice... 

.35 

Ca 

.37 

1  .ower  grades  .... 

.82 

Ca 

.34 

City  made  . 

*>•> 

Ca 

.28 

Dairy,  best . 

.36 

Ca 

•36% 

Common  to  good. 

.30 

Ca 

.33 

Backing  stock  . 

.18 

Of 

.23 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  held,  fey 

OO  1/ 
•—•>72 

0 i> 

.24 

Average  run . 

2*> 

Ca 

.23 

New,  fancy . 

.16% 

Of 

.17 

New.  average  run.. 

.16 

Ca 

.16% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey 

.35 

Of 

.38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.33 

Of 

.37 

Mix'd  col’s.  n*by.  b'st 

.30 

Of 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

Cd) 

.29 

Gathered,  best . 

.29 

f a 

.30 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

Of 

.28 

Duck  eggs  . 

.30 

ca > 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.31 

CTf 

.32 

Broilers . 

.40 

Ca) 

.00 

Roosters  . 

.15 

Cd i 

.10 

Ducks  . 

.18 

Cd) 

22 

Geese . 

.11 

Cd' 

.13 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs.  best . 

.49 

Cd 1 

.51 

Common  to  good.  . 

.42 

Ov 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  . 

.40 

Cd) 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Ca > 

.39 

Fowls . 

.25 

Of 

.31 

Roosters  . .  .  . .  . 

.20 

cd' 

or. 

.  •••  i 

Ducks  . 

.25 

Of 

.27 

Geese  . 

.15' 

Of 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

Of 

10.00 

( 'apons.  best  . 

.47 

Of 

v  .48 

Medium  to  good.. 

.32 

Of 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.00 

Of 

8.  NO 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

Of 

0.40 

<  'ows  . 

1.50 

Of 

♦*>.25 

Calves,  pr'e  v’l,  cwt. 

s  00 

Of 

11.00 

Culls  . 

4.00 

Of 

0.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

Ca 

11.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

0.00 

Of 

9.00 

Lambs  . . 

15.00 

Of 

19.00 

Beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 

6.75 

0i 

7.00 

Medium  . . . 

7.00 

Of 

7.25 

Pea  . 

0.75 

Of 

7.40 

Red  kidney  . 

(,i.) 

cd 

8.30 

White  kidney  . 

9.75 

Of 

10.00 

Yell  O’-  eye  ~  .... 

0.50 

Of 

7.00 

Fruits 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.50 

cd 

8.50 

Ben  Davis  . .* 

4  50 

Ca 

0.00 

Spy  . 

5  00 

Of 

11. (H) 

Hubbardston  .... 

4.00 

or 

7.00 

Western  box  .... 

2.00 

Ca 

4-.  i .) 

Orange* -box  . 

4.00 

Ca 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.20 

Or 

.35 

Avocados,  doz . 

4  00 

Ca 

7.00 

Muskm'ns.  Mex..  bu. 

7(H) 

Cd 

8.00 

Watermelons.  100. . 

05.00 

Cd  125.(10 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b's. 

2.75 

Of 

0.00 

Beets,  till . 

3.00 

Ca 

3.50 

Carrots.  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

2.00 

Of 

8  00 

Chicory,  bbl . 

3  00 

Of 

4.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1 .50 

Ca 

o  25 

Cauliflower,  crate... 

2.25 

Of 

3  25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.75 

Cd 

2.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.50 

fa 

4.00 

Onions,  bu . 

1.50 

Of 

2.75 

Peppers,  bu  . 

2.00 

Of 

4.50 

Radishes.  '8  -  bbl.  bkt. 

1 .00 

Of 

1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

2.00 

cd 

4.00 

Squash,  bu . 

1.50 

Of 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu.... 

2.50 

Of 

5.50 

Tomatoes,  ti-bkt.  c’te. 

2.00 

Of 

4.50 

Watercress.  100  b's. 

2.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  100  lbs. 

3.75 

Of 

4.00 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

2.75 

Of 

3.25 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

2.75 

Of 

3  25 

Florida,  bbl . 

2.25 

Of 

0.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

4.00 

Of 

7. co 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.75 

Of 

3.25 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 

31 .00 

Of 

32.00 

No.  2  . 

28,00 

Of 

30.00 

No.  3  . 

20.00 

Ca 

27.00 

Shipping  . 

22.00 

Of 

24.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

Ov 

30.00 

Straw,  rve . 

34.00 

Of 

30.00 

Oat  and  wheat... 

10.00 

Of 

18.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . $1.50 

No.  1,  Northern .  1.59 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.47 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow . .  ..  .81 

Oats,  No.  2.  white . 49 

Bye  .  1.19 

Barley  . 78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best.  . 

.  .$.48 

to 

$.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .40 

to 

.45 

.Milk — Loose,  at  stores.... 

.08 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

.17 

Bottled.  Grade  B . 

.14 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint.  . 

.28 

Cheese,  lb . 

.  .  .30 

to 

.35 

Eggs — 'Best  . 

..  .47 

to 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .30 

to 

.45 

Fowls  . 

. .  .45 

to 

.50 

Chickens  . 

. .  .45 

to 

Lamb  chops  . . . 

. .  .50 

to 

.♦‘>5 

Potatoes,  ib . 

..  .03 

to 

.04 

•Apples,  doz . 

.  .  .50 

to 

.75 

Onions.  Ib . 

..  .10 

to 

.15 

Lettuce,  head  . 

..  .10 

to 

.15 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Some  danger  of  overplanting  vege¬ 
tables.  fruit  outlook  good,  except 

FOB  LOCAL  FROSTS.  SLUMP  IN  ONION- 

MARKETS. 

A  potato  grower  planting  10  to  12  acres 
in  New  York  State  inquires:  ’‘What  is 
the  prospect  for  potatoes?  Should  I  plant 
more  than  last  year  or  hold  off?"  Better 
“hold  off”  a  little.  Most  sections  are  re¬ 
porting  larger  acreages  than  last  year, 
and  only  a  crop  -shortage  in  the  midwest 
prevented  a  disastrous  stump  this  Sprang. 
The  grower  who  increases  his  acreage  this 
season  gambles  on  the  possibility  of  a 
partial  crop  failure  in  some  important 
section.  Otherwise,  the  increased  acre¬ 
age  csin  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  supply 
that  will  test  the  market  severely.  New 
sections  in  the  Northwest  are  coming 
ahead  strongly  in  potato  shipments.  Right 
now.  Colorado,  Ohio  and  Idaho  are  sh'P- 
pipng  together  more  than  auy  State  ex¬ 
cept  Maine.  North  Dakota  has  leaped 
from  the  rear  guard  to  the  front  rank, 
and  Montana  is  showing  signs  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  potato  State.  These  distant  sec¬ 
tions  are  handicapped  by*  freight  charges, 
but  they  need  little  or  m>  fertilizer.  If 
the  markets  of  Europe  continue  as  at 
present,  farmers  are  likely  to  raise  less 
grain  and  shift  partly  to  crops  like  po¬ 
tatoes,  fruit  and  truck  which  depend  upon 
the  home  markets. 

SOME  FAVORABLE  POINTS 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  .feel  like 
planting  potatoes  and  truck  crops  heavily 
may  urge  that  business  is  gradually  pick¬ 
ing  tip.  thus  helping  the  prospect  of  a 
good  demand  for  farm  products,  while  the 
cost  of  production  has  come  down.  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  machinery  and  labor  have  declined 
enough  to  lessen  considerably  the  risk  in 
planting  the  crop  for  market.  For  the 
first  time  iu  many  years  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  in  most  sections  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  which  means  thut  the 
farmer  may  pick  and  choose  a  little  when 
taking  on  help,  and  perhaps  when  the 
first  Summer  rush  is  over  he  can  afford 
some  of  the  improvement  work  that  lias 
been  hanging  over  him  all  through  the 
war  boom  period.  Many  old  farms  and 
buildings  have  been  allowed  to  run  down 
in  condition  because  of  labor  cost  and 
scarcity.  Orchards  probably  will  pay 
for  good  care  and  improvement  work. 
New  planting  of  t’-ecs  has  been  checked 
during  the  past  eDht  years  because  of 
high  cost  of  trees  and  everything  else. 

vegetables  lower 

The  potato  market  looks  rather  hope¬ 
less.  Maine  growers  are  getting  less  than 
70e  per  100  lbs  ,  and  the  city  price  went 
as  low  as  $1.25  in  some  markets.  The 
big  shipments  from  Maine  and  the  West 
broke  the  market's  hack.  Receipts  of  old 
potatoes  are  falling  off.  but  the  Florida 
stock  is  tilling  the  gap,  and  South  Faro- 
linn  is  about  ready. 

Texas  onion  trices  were  cut  in  halves 
within  about  a  week’s  time.  The  growers 
tried  to  sell  all  at  mice,  and  the  onion 
market  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  oversupply. 
Old  onions  were  all  sold  at  high  prices, 
except  some  imported  stock,  which  has 
shared  in  the  sudden  decline.  Southern 
cabbage  and  most  other  new  truck  is 
working  toward  lower  prices  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  supply.  S***-'wb<'i-v:cs  from  the 
Carolina*  west  to  Arkansas  are  bringing 
fair  prices  at  20c  to  80<-  per  quart  iu 
Northern  wholesale  markets.  g.  b.  f. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiines 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Have  you  any  information  on  the 
standing  of  Birnberg  A  Kahn,  287  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  New  York?  1  shipped  them 
eggs,  but  the  returns  were  below  local 
prices  at  home?  c.  j. 

New  York. 

This  firm  was  organized  in  1019.  They 
send  out  a  letter  soliciting  shipments  of 
eggs,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph : 

“We  do  a  strictly  jobbing  trade  only, 
thereby  eliminating  the  middleman’s  pro¬ 
fit .  Why  not  shin  direct  to  us  and  save 
that  expense?  The  fact  of  us  being 
strictly  jobbers  puts  us  in  a  position 
where  we  can  place  line  eggs  to  much 
better  advantage  than  those  who  are  not. 
We  have  a  wide  and  exceptionally  good 
outlet,  and  feel  confident  that  we  can  do 
you  some  good.  We  do  not  charge  any 
commission  for  handling  eggs,  as  we  are 
not  commission  merchants,  but  if  you 
decide  to  send  us  any  eggs  we  will  ac¬ 
cept  them  oti  a  merchandise  basis,  paying 
you  the  best  prices  obtainable  based  on 
quality,  grade  and  quotation  on  day  of 
arrival,  less  expressage  or  freight  and 
cartage.” 

That  paragraph  ought  to  he  a  warning 
to  egg  producers  not  to  ship  the  concern 
any  eggs.  They  are  middlemen,  and  no 
expense  can  be  saved  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  not.  They  have  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  as  other  bouses  in  the  commission 
trade.  The  commission  merchants  e 
obliged  to  take  out  a  license  with  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Department  of  the 
State  and  put  up  a  bond  to  guarantee 
payment.  If  the  return  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  a  licensed  commission  mer¬ 
chant  an  examination  of  the  books  can 
be  made,  and  a  fair  accounting  demanded. 
This  concern  is  neither  licensed  nor 
bonded.  By  operating  in  this  way  it 
escapes  license  and  bond  and  accounting. 
When  you  ship  them  eggs  you  simply 
say:  “Here  they  are.  Take  them  and 
pay  what  yon  please!”  Their  own  ap¬ 
peal  for  shipments  is  the  lies!  argument 
to  ship  to  a  licensed  dealer. 

I  read  Publisher's  Desk  with  mucli  in¬ 
terest,  and  inclose  clipping  from  a  local 
paper  regarding  D.  B.  Cornell,  the  real 
estate  agent.,  which  may  interest  you. 

Troy,  N,  Y.  it,  j.  M. 

The  newspaper  clipping  states  that 
Cornell  accepted  $200  as  payment  on  a 
house  in  Troy.  It  later  developed  that 
the  owner  did  not  want  to  sell  the  house, 
and  that  Cornell  had  no  authority  to  sell 
it.  He,  however,  refused  to  return  the 
$200;  and  lie  was  arrested  on  a  larceny 
charge.  Judge  Byron  held  Cornell  in 
$1,000  bail,  and  instructed  the  court  offi¬ 
cers  to  hold  him  at  headquarters  until 
one  o’clock,  and  if  bail  was  not  furnished 
by  that  time  the  police  were  instructed 
to  place  Cornell  in  jail.  It  is  about  time 
Cornell  got  a  taste  of  the  law  which  he 
is  so  fond  of  quoting  in  support  of  his 
own  fake  claims.  Recently  he  has  been 
threatening  to  bring  a  suit  at  Troy 
against  a  widow  in  Orange  County,  al¬ 
leging  that  her  husband  listed  the  farm 
with  him  10  years  ago,  and  that,  since 
slie  recently  rented  the  farm,  she  is  not 
in  a  position  to  sell  it,  and  he  demands 
$100.  Of  course  he  can  bring  a  suit  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  State  and  put  the 
woman  to  the  expense  of  applying  to  the 
court  for  a  trial  in  Orange  County. 
When  this  is  done,  he  drops  the  case. 
Ilis  purpose  is  to  scare  the  farmer  into 
ranking  a  payment  to  escape  litigation, 
annoyance  and  expense.  If  the  Troy 
court  puts  him  in  jail,  and  keeps  him 
there,  it  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
farmers  every w here. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Agency,  McCon- 
nelsville,  O.,  is  all  right  and  safe  to  do 
business  with?  The  literature  they  send 
out  seems  all  right.  S.  H.  8. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  named  concern  is  asking  an 
advance  fee  of  $5  for  printing  1,000  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  property.  It's,  the  same 
old  “listing  fee  game”  which  is  being 
worked  by  so  many  real  estate  agents  un¬ 
der  one  guise  or  another.  The  Ohio 
Farmers’  Co-operative  is  intended  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  it  is  a  farmers’ 


organization,  instead  of,  as  seems  to  he 
the  case,  two  real  estate  brokers,  looking 
for  $f.  easy  money  of  farmers. 

In  December.  L.  8.  Finch,  f>2<»  Fifth 
avenue.  North  Troy.  N.  Y..  came  to  Hart¬ 
ford  and  began  selling  shares  of  $50  each 
for  the  Great  Northern  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion  (chain  stores),  of  Union  street, 
Schenectady ,  of  which  Henry  Reed  was 
president.  The  store  in  Hartford  was  to 
he  opened  in  February,  and  a  number  of 
us  paid  up  our  $50  share  (hen  in  full  and 
got  our  certificates,  The  store  never  has 
started,  and  the  man  (Finch)  went  to 
Troy,  saying  that  Reed  was  dead  and  he 
was  to  attend  the  funeral.  We  now  hear 
that  Reed  is  not  dead.  This  Finch  made 
believe  to  ns  that  he  had  a  lot  of  signers 
in  town  who  had  paid  in.  as  I  told  him  I 
would  not  take  a  share  until  he  had  .30 
paid  signers,  lie  came  hack  and  carried 
the  idea  that  he  had  them,  when,  in  fact, 
he  did  not.  He  had  a  number  that  had 
paid  in  $10  apiece  and  four  who  had  paid 
$50.  winch  I  found  out  afterwards.  We 
received  a  notice  from  a  lawyer  in  Troy 
that  bankruptcy  proceedings  will  he  start¬ 
ed  against  that  firm  April  18.  Can  you 
help  us  get  our  $50  back?  This  man 
should  he  advertised  so  that  he  will  not 
go  to  other  towns  and  do  the  same  thing 
again.  H.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

We  can  see  no  prospects  for  this  sub¬ 
scriber  or  the  others  who  parted  with 
their  money  recovering  any  portion  of  it. 
The  stock  salesman  should  he  prosecuted 
for  perpetrating  a  swindle,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  evidence  he  submitted 
to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county  in 
which  the  transactions  took  place. 

I  have  received  from  Isaac  F.  Tilling- 
hast.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  catalogue  and 
leaflet  containing  oilers  of  “new  crea¬ 
tions"  of  unusual  merit  in  fruit,  flowers, 
grains  and  vegetables,  many  of  them 
claimed  to  he  Burbank  productions.  Have 
yon  any  data  as  to  the  reliability  of  this 
dealer?  An  individual  of  this  name,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  Biihlisher’s  Desk  department  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  was  referred  to  as 
a  fraud  and  a  swindler;  it  also  stated 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  exposed  him  as 
such  20  years  previously.  The  leaflet 
mentioned  announces  a  “$1,000  prize  puz¬ 
zle  game.”  with  prizes  ranging  from  $300 
down  to  $1.  ^  E.  II,  E. 

District  of  Columbia. 

The  subscriber's  recollection  is  correct. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Tillinghast 
taking  up  the  puzzle  scheme,  which  is  so 
popular  with  those  who  want  to  palm  oil 
on  the  public  some  article  or  commodity 
that  cannot  he  sold  on  its  own  merits. 
The  “prize  puzzle  game”  provides  the 
bait  to  catch  suckers. 

About,  a  year  ago  I  bought,  of  the 
Anchor  I’nim  A  Varnish  Company,  with 
office  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  10  gallons  of 
red  plastic  cement  roof  paint,  for  which 
I  paid  $20,  with  the  guarantee  to  keep 
my  roof  leak  proof  for  10  years.  The 
paint  peeled  and  washed  off.  and  1  wrote 
the  company  asking  it  to  live  up  to  the 
guarantee,  and  can  get  no  satisfaction. 
If  this  is  the  way  this  paint  concern 
strings  country  people  along,  it  should 
be  exposed. 

Virginia. 

We  have  taken  this  complaint  up  with 
the  Anchor  Faint  &  Varnish  Company, 
Cleveland,  and  are  advised  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Adjustment.  Bureau  that  the  con¬ 
cern  is  in  process  of  liquidation.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
adjustment  for  the  subscriber  in  this  case. 
There  are  a  number  of  paint  liousjes  in 
Cleveland  selling  paints  and  oils  through 
agents  which  we  have  frequently  advised 
our  people  to  avoid.  Our  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  Hie  quality  of  the  paints  and 
oils  sold  in  this  way  a  no  inferior,  and  in 
many  cases  the  orders  are  secured 
through  deception  and  misrepresentation. 
One  of  the  favorite  tricks  of  the  agents 
of  this  class  of  oil  and  paint,  houses  is 
to  sell  a  farmer  a  lialf-bar pel  of  oil  or 
paint,  leading  the  farmer  to  believe  that, 
about  10  gallons  constitute, s  a  half-barrel. 
In  many  cases  on  such  orders!  39  gallons 
are  shipped,  and  then  the  farmer  is  threat¬ 
ened  under  a  lawsuit  to  accept  the  goods 
and  pay  for  it.  In  the  paint  and  oil  trade 
a  barrel  constitutes  about  50  gallons,  so 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  shipments  of 
39  gallons  as  a  half-barrel.  Wc  again 
warn  our  readers  to  beware  of  such  agents 
traveling  about  the  country. 

What,  can  you  tell  me  about  stock  of 
Grow  Tire  Company,  who  have  their  fac¬ 
tory  at  Concord  Junction,  Mass.? 

Massachusetts,  c.  E.  h. 

The  Grow  Tire  Company  is  not  rated 
by  the  commercial  ngeticioB.  The  tire 
market  is  much  over-manufactured,  and 
putting  money  into  the  stock  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  un established  concern  would  ho  tak¬ 
ing  u  long  shot,  indeed. 


IN  blasting  stumps,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  the  hole  to  receive  the  charge  of  dynamite. 

The  hole  is  made  by  driving  a  crowbar  or  driv¬ 
ing-iron,  or  boring  with  a  soil  auger,  at  an  angle 
to  the  stump,  through  its  roots,  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
inches  to  four  feet.  Make  sure  that  the  charge  is 
placed  directly  beneath  the  most  firmly  fixed  part 
of  the  stump. 

The  subsequent  steps  in  stump  blasting  will  be 
described  in  future  issues  of  this  paper. 

For  utmost  economy  use  Dumorite  —  the  new 
Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamite.  It  has  the  heaving 
action  of  20%  dynamite  and  the  strength  of“40%” 
stick  for  stick.  And  at  the  price  of  100  sticks  of 
“40%”,  you  can  buy  135  to  140  sticks  of  Dumorite. 
This  means  that  you  can  blast  one-third  more 
stumps  per  dollar.  Dumorite  is  non-headache 
and  non-freezing.  Buy  it  at  your  local  dealer’s. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  free  1 04 -page  Farmer's 
Handbook  of  Explosives,  which  gives  complete 
instructions  on  hou)  to  use  dynamite  for  land 
clearing,  ditching  and  tree  planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bid);.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OLIVER  TRACTOR  PLOWS 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  New  OLIVER  No.  78 
two  anil  three  bollom  tractor  plows.  Price, 
$65.00  for  I  lie  two-bottom  plows  ami  $75.00 
for  thrcc-liottntn  plow  while  they  last.  Further 
particulars  upon  request, 

STANDARD  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
453  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ie 

FRICK 

Tractor 


Always  Dependable 

Is  Well  Suited  For  Farm  Work 

U  A  C  high  guide  and  f  ruction  wheels, 
H  ZiN  approximately  F»J$  in.  clear- 
* mice  under  a  xles  and  drawbar; 
wide  trend  long  wheel  base  and  low 
center  of  gravity; 

spiu'imiB  platform,  adjustable  hitch; 
accessibility  to  all  working  parts. 


IS 


well  protected  from  weather  con¬ 
ditions;  of  strong  construction  and 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Thrashars,  Steam 
Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Saw  Mills,  etc. 

FRICK  COMPANY 

345  W.  Main  St.  -  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HAVJ TO°tS 

w&tr 


A  (toon  Hi,  or  Grain  llnlo.ilme  Ouflt 
**  III*  cost  of  on*  lo  thr**  otuu  .iwh  <t»y  of 
harrent.  Uj.n  Ha,  Tool*  b*vn  beau  THE  HTaND- 
ARD  FOR  M)  TEARS  Sturdy  lUm.Lr 
(lalant.d  f.atar.*,  tow  prlc*.  mtk«  lliam  ths 
liirri»t-Talu«  m»*l*  Al»o  a  complatn  lino  of 
Fmnpa  and  Poor  Itnnyitra.  Sc*  your  d-alor 
or  writ*  u*  for  bookUt*  (10) 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

303  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

Wi* *  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  U  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write  I <■  r 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  t  in  ploy  ee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  V  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  t'ov  the  ai  comiundatinu  of 
subscriber*,  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Good  plain  <  •  •  k .  July  1<  •  September; 

*40  monthly :  m  fnnn  In  the  Catskills.  MRS. 
A  M.  KIND.  Box  8-5  Cairo.  Greent  Co..  N.  V. 


WANTED-  -Single  women  us  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  feehle-tnitnlod ;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  lniiliitctmnct .  with  oppoiimiily  for 
advnnceuieiit.  Apply,  staling  nge  and  enclosing 
letter  of  re f ereneo  (from  previous  employer*  If 
possible),  to  Kl'PEHl MEN  DENT.  I.eicltWorlh 
\  iilage.  Th tells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  place  in  country;  must  be 
fond  of  ehildren  and  willing  worker:  good 
botiie.  permanent  place:  washing  done  out;  im¬ 
provements;  wages  $50  month.  MBS.  A.  8. 
J ANSON,  Kntnse.v,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  girls  as  waitress  and  chamber¬ 
maid  in  private  family;  nil  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Address,  stating  wages,  MBS,  JOHN 
E,  CALHOUNf  Cornwall,  Com). 


CuITT.E  WANTED — Forty  miles  out,  on  LOOK 
Island;  man  to  be  chauffeur  and  gardener, 
w,t,-  t.i  be  cook.  Address,  with  rrfereueea  and 
salary  expected,  1>.  FRANK,  118  Freeman 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  —  We  talec  purebred 
Guernseys;  usually  run  from  lb  to  1C  on  A.  R. 
test:  we  are  seeking  a  herdsman  whose  suc¬ 
cessful  record  on  A.  R,  work  and  calf  raising 
will  stand  the  most  searching  investigation;  to 
smb  a  mar.  we  will  make  u  very  attractive 
proposition;  give  full  particulars  in  your  first 
letter,  which  will  ho  considered  strictly  ennfl 
dentin I.  Address  ADV  ERTISER  959.  rare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Supervisor  lor  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tion  m  Franklin  County.  Vermont,  must  be  a 
mull  who  can  give  assistance  in  feeding  and 
management  problems.  Apply  COliNTY  AGENT, 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 


WANTED  From  May  1  to  November,  woman 
to  eook.  do  laundry  and  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  two  in  family;  country.  !'.  <t.  Fox  382, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ar  one*  ,  one  or  two  single  men  to 
work  on  llMi-acre  farm  anil  dairy;  inuM  he 
g..od  milkers  reliable,  not  afraid  work,  at  mod¬ 
erate  wages  by  month  or  by  year;  state  wages 
wanted,  and  persons  not  reliable  need  not  ap¬ 
ply.  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM,  Lit 
tleatown.  Fa. 


WANTED —Single  men  for  general  orchard' 
work.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Single  man:  strong,  willing  worker; 

all  around  farmer;  good  home  and  board,  with 
$35  month  steady  job  right  mini.  J.  G.  WAT 
SON.  Box  34.  K.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good,  faithful,  settled,  middle-aged 
tdugle  farmer;  good  permanent  borne,  good 
people;  small  farm;  reasonable  wages;  at  once. 
JOHN  PARSONS,  Motor  Route  B,  Atlantic 
City,  N  J. 


WANTED — Two  carpenters  with  tools;  long  job; 

$7f>  per  month  and  hoard.  ('nil  or  address 
MANAGER.  P'obfiseo  Farm  Flciniilgton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  milker,  single,  for  Hol¬ 
stein  herd:  must  liiite  clean  habits,  and  not  a 
shifter:  wages  $50  and  board.  BOX  229,  Morris 
Plains.  N.  J. 


GIRT,  to  help  with  housework;  home  in  village; 

all  conveniences;  good  home  to  light  party. 
ADVERTISER  992.  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  to  belp  on  farm;  good  home  to 
right  party;  9tate  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  S-Ri  per  umutb.  E. 
C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N  Y. 


WANTED— Woman  ussistaut  in  care  of  children 
and  general  housework:  $4<>  per  month:  op¬ 
portunity  for  advuacemeiit :  convenient  location. 
E\  ERG  REI  NS  SAN ATOKtl'M-SCHOOI.  FOR 
CHILDREN,  51  Men  and  Road.  Albany,  N,  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  uuiM  milk  and 
he  expert  Willi  horses:  $51)  per  month  and 
board.  ’Phone  42 M  Cold  Spring  after  9  ji,  in. 
CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring  N  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  having  liihl  not  over  live. 

Por  general  housework:  no  laundry.  MRS. 
GEORGE  S.  CLARK.  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Competent,  reliable  girl  or  middle 
aged  woman  for  general  housework.  BOX 
525.  Edwards  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  farm  baud;  herdsman 
for  purebred  dairy,  15  cows,  milker  and  latest 
equipment:  farm  hand  for  up-to-date  farm, 
tractor  and  all  machinery;  no  milking. 
NESHANIC  MT.  FARM,  Ncshnnic,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  active  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  uinl  milk  eight  (8)  cows", 
must  understand  the  work;  owner  cures  for  the 
poultry  end;  good  home,  permanent  job  right 
man.  give  age,  nationality,  wages  expected, 
enclose  reference.  WILLIAM  H .  HE  A  RSf  I  El  D. 
Babylon,  I  1.  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  Married  couple  for  work  on  smull 
farm  near  Ossining.  N  Y. :  woman  to  Work 
inside;  man  general  work  outside;  write  for 
pnrtlCUlflts.  ADVERTISER  997,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED—  Holsteins:  must  milk 
feed,  tit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  experieneed  single  man  for 
general  farm  work:  $80  per  month  and  good 
board.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  It.  D.  3.  Newton. 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man,  experieneed  in  farm 
work,  at  once;  wages  $40  and  board.  A.  W. 
BENNER,  Busk  irk,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  A  good,  reliable  and  busy  man;  one 
that  understands  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  must 
he  a  sober  mni),  also  one  that  will  appreciate  a 
good  home.  In  care  of  MRS.  J.  ECKERSON, 
Mousey,  N,  Y. 


MILKERS — We  need  several  competent  dry 
hand  milkers,  wages  $tai  |ior  month  with 
hoard  and  singlo  room  W  ALKERGOUDON 
MILK  FARMS,  riainshoro,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  gardener  and  poult  rytnan  ou  a 
•.-mall  Long  Island  estate.  20  miles  from  New 
York;  please  state  qua  11  fie  tit  Ions  and  salary  ex- 
l-cotcd.  ADVERTISER  1009,  can  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FARM  HAND- — Experienced;  good  plow  man; 

man  handy  with  paint  brush  and  carpenter 
tools;  on  farm  boarding-house;  good  lnottls  and 
room,  $25  per  month.  BOX  liS,  Windham. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  matt  us  assistant  (not  mana¬ 
ger)  on  poultry  farm:  $00  per  month  to  start; 
must  bo  ti  willing  worker,  with  lols  of  pep  and 
not  afraid  of  extra  hours  in  busy  season:  state 
experience,  age,  height  weight  and  where  last 
employed:  tnhueeo  users  do  not  apply.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted  as  partner  on 
large  farm  near  Catskill,  N.  V.;  owner  wishes 
to  install  modern  equipment;  partner  to  do 
farming:  must  invest  something.  Particulars. 
E  KNAUST,  Box  215.  Route  1,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Teeter  for  association  in  otto  of 
Now  York's  best  associations;  lorutcil  In 
Western  New  York ;  tine  opportunity  for  a  man 
finishing  college;  wages  $3.50  per  day  and  hoard. 
ADVERTISER  1004,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  experienced  man  on 
small  farm:  $4ti  mouth,  board.  VICTOR 
SEARING,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  house  with  all  city  conveniences; 
family  of  two  adults;  staff  wages.  E.  WAL- 
GROYK,  14  Ohio  Avenue,  Norwalk.  Conn. 


NEAT  capable  woman  for  general  housework  In 
fa m tty  of  three  adults,  a  pleasant  home  is 
offered  a  woman  who  appreciates  country  life; 
im-dorn  conveniences :  no  drudgery.  PLEASANT 
ACRES.  Wttllkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I- 'arm  hand  who  can  milk,  handle 
team  and  general  farm  work;  long  hours  and 
plenty  of  hard  work;  good  home,  clean  Iwtls, 
Indoor  hath,  etc.;  $40  month  the  year  round: 
permanent,  4YesT,e  lies  ter  County;  12  miles  from 
railroad  and  town.  ADVERTISER,  Hoorn  501. 
02  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED  -Middle-aged  woman  to  do  general 
housework  In  smull  family;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred.  all  modern  conveniences;  good  home. 
MRS.  CHESTER  A.  GAEDE,  Marlboro  on-Uud- 
si >n,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  dairyman  experieneed  lu  handling 
milk  uud  cream  for  delivery  route;  must  he 
able  to  make  highest  quality  swept  and  salted 
butter,  cottage  cheese  and  cultured  or  luetic 
milk:  these  dairy  products  are  fur  strictly 
highest  class  trade,  ami  unl.ss  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  such  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
failure  to  produce  the  best,  do  not  answer  this 
advertisement.  Address,  stating  fully  your 
qualifications.  ADVERTISER  1015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  man  with  experience 
in  selling  and  delivering  milk,  cream,  butter, 
cottage  cheese,  etc.:  must  In*  a  high-grade  man 
onpnble  of  taking  full  charge;  object  of  owner 
is  to  increase  output  to  the  maximum  under  a 
minimum  overhead  expense  in  the  highest  grade’ 
dairy  products  ever  sold;  success  i-nn  only  be 
attained  by  hard  and  persistent  effort:  route  is 
already  well  established  and  offers  to  the  right 
man  an  exi-eptional  opportunity.  Address,  stal¬ 
ing  qualifications  fully.  ADVERTISER  1014. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  --Capable  young  woman  t"  take  charge 
of  small  poultry  plant.  Write,  stating  train¬ 
ing  arid  cxpi  t.enoe,  ADVERTISER  1019,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN,  married,  wants  greenhouse  posi¬ 
tion  or  on  market  garden  farm,  preferably  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  989.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

~  ▼ 
POFLTRYMAN.  single  27,  desires  position  its 
manager  or  modern  plant;  Cornell  Training 
and  thoroughly  experieneed  In  nil  branches;  em¬ 
ployed  at  present  hut  want  to  make  it  change. 
ADVERTISER  985,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


REFINED  young  man,  31.  American,  Seventh 
Day  Adventist,  desires  a  position  ou  a  farm 
where  he  tuny  observe  the  Seventh  Day  iStiltir 
day);  moderate  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER 
98C.  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  •  *»  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON.  194  Southtuayd 
Road.  Waterbary.  Court. 


BOY.  14.  good  size.  would  like  to  work  on  farm 
for  board  and  clothes  onergerh 
lean).  Address  F  H.  BOWEN  Groton  N  Y. 


WANTED — By  man  with  family,  position  on 
farm;  grant  milker,  teamster  ami  general 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  998.  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POFl.TRYMAN  married.  12  years'  estate  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  position:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  995,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TWO  Yol'NG  MEN  1291  desire  work  on  truck 
or  general  farms:  large  farm  preferred.  Ad 
dress  S.  OSSIPOEE,  118  West  129th  Street 
New  York. 


BOY  lltt)  wants  home  tit  Christian  family: 

small  remtttiertit :®u  exported:  Long  Island  or 
New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  994.  elite 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOFNG  l  ARV'ER  wishes  any  posit  'em  on  big 
for  in .  KOltFsMAROS  542  East  84th  Street. 
New  York.  Phone  Rhinelander  7195. 


POFLTRY  MANAGER,  married  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  thorough  and  reliable,  is 
open  for  engagement:  ei. mnier.ial  only;  near 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  999.  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


YOFNG  MAN.  inexperienced,  wants  steady 
position  on  farm:  strong,  quick  to  learn  and 
willing  to  work  ANDREW  KIRCH NER.  1357 
Hnncoek  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  refined,  wants  position  as  managing 
housekeeper  on  country  estate:  can  manage 
small  dairy,  keep  track  of  farm  poultry,  etc.: 
references:  otic  child.  ADVERTISER  100S.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  poultrymati,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion:  $95:  experienced:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wauled  by  single  young  man,  20, 
agricultural  school  graduate;  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  herdsman,  dairyman,  field  work:  can 
handle  all  farm  machinery;  At  references, 
ADVERTISER  1902,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single.  29;  thoroughly  experienced 
and  trained.  A.  It.  O.  everything;  salary 
guided  by  results.  ADVERTISER  1012,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN.  30.  experieneed,  capable,  slightly  deaf. 

vvautf  farm  work.  E.  COSTELLO,  129  East 
59th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Yol  N'G  MAN  (epileptic)  desires  country  hoard 
and  position  ou  l'anit;  general  useful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1010.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  man  desires  position  as  farm 
helper:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1011, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AS  MAN  on  small  private  place;  English  (37): 

married;  Huddle  horses,  car,  cow,  care  of 
grounds;  long  references;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1913.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  racks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  Stare  road  iiutl  trolley 
line;  cuts  175  toils  of  buy;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12  room  house;  burns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power,  three  silos: 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 

EDITS.  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


FOIt  SALE — Stock  farm:  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  Lund  for  tractor;  $19,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent.  $2.50  per  acre  for 
term  of  years,  cash  In  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  1 13  rooms)  brick  residence  on  Hud¬ 
son  River,  near  Albany;  suitable  for  all  year 
home,  hotel  or  club;  all  modern  improvements ; 
six  acres;  two-story  gnrnge;  fruit  and  shade 
trees;  all  buildings  first  idass  condition;  good 
transportation;  price  $10,000;  terms  to  suit. 
MRS.  ANNIE  M.  WOLFE,  383  Livermore  Ave.. 
Wcsterligh,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  In  Ash- 
field,  Mass.;  approximately  400  to  500  acres; 
will  sell  for  cash  nr  part  cash  or  on  contract,; 
fur  full  description  and  particulars,  address 
RRINTON  F.  HALL,  Bolding,  Mich. 


FOR  RENT  —  Furnished,  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  new 
six-room  cottage,  with  dry  cellar  and  attic, 
bathroom,  fireplace,  running  water;  situated  on 
edge  of  village;  beautiful  view:  garden  planted 
if  desired;  $250  for  season.  ADVERTISER  994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

READ  CAREFULLY  —  Wanted,  six  or  more 
acres,  on  main  auto  road;  mast  be  level,  well 
drained,  within  30  miles  of  New  York;  with  or 
without  buildings;  Jersey  preferred;  near  sta¬ 
tion  and  town;  give  details.  ADVERTISER 
970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  about  45  acres  of  rich 
land.  120  Maple  street.  Black  River.  N.  Y.; 
bouse  with  all  modern  improvements,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  bathroom,  furnace, 
etc.:  convenient  to  three  churches,  high  school, 
postoffice,  milk  stat'on,  etc.;  own  an  established 
milk  route.  H.  C.  DEXTER.  Rlncl;  River,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  34-F-2. 


120-ACRE  FARM— Price  $500.  Owner,  M.  J. 
AUSTIN.  Weston,  VI. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE  —  Central  Ohio;  6.000 
cherry,  8,000  peach  1,000  pear,  2.000  plum*. 
8,9t|(i  tipples;  two  acres  grapes.  BOX  439. 
Pennington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  —  Connecticut  poultry 
farm;  capacity  1,000  layers,  5,000  chicks;  all 
conveniences;  best  markets.  ADVERTISER 
979.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted  in  general  store,  auto  anil 
Chicken  business,  BOX  79,  Newtown  Rd., 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  14-room  house  and  pool  try  farm 
combined,  with  till  Improvements:  2’j  acres 
of  land.  PAUL  OHOV1TZ,  Liberty,  Sullivan 
Co..  N.  Y.  P.  0.  Hex  950. 


TO  RENT — 4  rooms,  furnished  for  housekeep¬ 
ing:  $40  for  scusou,  June  to  September  1.  to 
Protestants.  MRS.  L.  WARNCKE,  East  Chat¬ 
ham.  N.  Y.;  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 14-toom  house.  l'«  acres:  nil  mod¬ 
em  Improvements:  hot  water  heat,  bath,  ace¬ 
tylene  lights,  shade;  baru;  near  railroad  anil 
school;  trull :  metal  slate  roofs,  and  lawn. 
Write  MR.  EVERETT  SCOTT.  R.  D.  1.  Hub- 
biirtlsvjlle,  Madison  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Farm  and  boarding  house,  dairy 
anti  chickens;  modem  Improvement*.  Owner 
WM.  J  UPSON.  Stamford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  PO-uerr*  farm  on  State  road;  12- 
mom  house.  2  barns,  granary,  team,  8  cows 
milking.  8  heifers.  3  pigs,  chickens,  imple¬ 
ments.  etc  ,  included.  EMIL  GASSER,  li  2 
GioversvilK  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — The  Summit  Cottage  Karin  of  44, 
acres,  mainly  a  young  Louring  orchard:  an 
Ideal  view  ;  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y,;  price  $1,500. 
Al>\  ERTISKU  999,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATSKILL,  20  miles  from.  Main  road  East 
Windham  hoarding  section,  where  lake,  danc¬ 
ing.  etc,  It;  room  house.  119  acres.  Bungalow 
sites.  HARRY  SMITH,  Corttwallville,  N.  Y.. 
Greene  County. 


FOR  SALE — -Four-acre  farm,  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  .1  :  fin,*  young  hearing  orchard,  75  apple, 
j  40  pcad:  ami  other  fruit;  six-room  brick  house, 

I  excellent  barn,  chicken  house,  corn  crib,  etc.; 
beautiful  view  overlooking  lake;  ideal  self-sup¬ 
porting  home.  CHARLF.S  L.  PARKER.  859 
South  14th  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


FOR  SAFE  59-acre  corner  plot,  with  large 
frontage  on  Livingston  Avenue.  between 
Deans  :  nd  Adams  stations,  Penn.  R.  R.:  price 
$4,599  Write  G  It  DASSORl,  R.  5.  Box  34. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


EUR  SALK  -Complete  poultry  plant;  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  3,099  capacity  incuba¬ 
tor:  good  bouse  arid  barn,  with  electric  light 
plant  and  over  one  thousand  White  Leghorn 
fowls:  must  he  sold  to  close  estate:  located  in 
pretty  village  of  1.IHN)  ;  convenient  shipping 
faculties  Inquire  of  C.  1  LATH  HOP,  Admin¬ 
istrator.  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain.  40-acre  farm,  on 
Shelter  Island:  two-story  house  and  burn,  two 
horses,  three  milch  rows,  farm  wagons  and 
implements  go  with  the  place;  price  to  quick 
buyer  $5,599.  Address  RALPH  G.  DUVALL, 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Connecticut;  not  over  95 
miles  front  New  York.  ADVERTISER  991, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


POULTRY  FARM  tor  rent — Buildings  for  1.900 
liens,  ham,  granary,  orchard  range;  include. 
If  desired  use  of  modern  furnished  house,- 
Octoher-May :  will  offer  light  mtin  exceedlnglv 
attractive  proposition.  Address,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  experience,  etc.,  Sl'NNYVALK  FARM, 
Diego,  N.  V. 


MOST  SIGHTLY  location  in  New  England  for 
country  home;  191  acres  of  best  Itlnd  in  Wor¬ 
cester  County;  modern  buildings;  absolutely 
pure  water  supply;  on  high  ground,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  views  in  all  directions.  If  you  arc  looking 
for  the  best  Sit  miner  or  all  year  home  write  for 
full  description  anti  price  to  tile  owner.  11.  M. 
DODGE.  Charlton.  Mass. 


FINE  COUNTRY  HOME— Mainly  located;  fur¬ 
nished:  garden,  shaded  lawn;  for  rent  during 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  1905,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MUST  SELL — Farm,  119  acres:  70  tillable; 

brook,  springs.  Details,  OWNER,  Box'  38, 
R.  D,,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fifty  to  100  acres  tillable  rich  soil, 
suitable  for  fruit  and  dairying  or  poultry; 
within  75  tulles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1001.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  YOFNG  MEN  desire  to  purchase  a  fruit 
anti  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  eonvcniontly  situ¬ 
ated,  within  109  miles  of  New  York:  must  he  a 
gt  od  paying  proposition.  ADVERTISER  1900, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  witldti  200  miles  New 
York:  near  Catholic  church,  resident  pastor; 
running  water,  electric  lights  or  gas:  stock, 
crops,  equipment;  place  $3,000.  RICHARD,  12 
West  194th  Street,  New  York. 

- 1 

VILLAGE  FARM  -119  acres:  20-cnw  milk  route; 

city  water;  electricity ;  $25  daily  income; 

equipped;  cash  $4,000.  A.  M.  HOLLISTER, 
Corinth.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Pure  buckwheat  extracted,  postpaid. 

3d  zone,  22-oz.  can,  32c:  5  lbs.,  99c;  10  lbs., 
$1,81;  price  list  free.  RDSCOE  E.  WIXON, 
Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  products  direct  from  the 
maker;  send  for  price  list.  BRIMBf.ECO.MBE, 
Marshfield.  Vt. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores,  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  L,  n.  y. 


XEW  Hart.t-Parr  tractor,  absolutely  right  will 
demonstrate:  large  case  grain  separator,  en- 
|  gine  and  tank:  Bower  three-quarter  ton  anto- 
mohlle  trailer,  with  cow  nick:  offer  these  at  bar¬ 
gain  pri.vs.  W  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Superior  sanitary  churn:  15  gal¬ 
lon  capacity;  Burrell  Xo.  1  butter-worker; 
both  $22;  used  very  short  time;  best  condition. 
ELM  RIDGE  FARM.  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone; 

clover.  5  Ihs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1 ; 
10  lbs..  $1.99.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.25 
gal.:  9  gals.,  $2:  10-lb.  can  sugar  $2.50  2-oz. 
cakes  (5  lbs.  t .  $2.59;  satisfaction  guaranteed: 
on  sh  with  order.  BERT  PRESCDTT  Essex 
.function.  Vf. 

STERILE  EGGS,  three  days  old.  by  the  crate 
or  dozen:  suitable  for  packing  in  water-glass. 
FLI'HRER  FARM,  Mountaindale,  Sullivan  Co., 
X.  Y. 


PEANUTS  direct  from  grower  are  better  and 
cheaper;  5  Ihs,,  $1.25;  10,  $2.25'  20,  $4;  In¬ 
sured;  postpaid;  quick  delivery.  MAPLE 

GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin.  Ya. 


WANT  1921  or  1929  Sid  Hot.  brooders;  state 
price  and  size.  ADVERTISER  988,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -New  two  row  Superior  corn  and 
betin  planter,  with  fertilizer  attachment:  $45 
P.  e.  b.  Castile.  P.  L.  GOULD.  Castile.  N.  Y. 


for  SALE — Bees:  one  frame  of  bees,  with 
brood  and  Italian  queen,  $3.75:  two  frame. 
$5.59:  three  frame,  $7.50.  EVAN  JONES.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  9.  Trenton,  n.  J. 


ITALIAN  BEES  for  sale;  10  hives:  strong. 

ready  to  swarm.  MRS.  H.  G.  MYER,  Port 
Ewcn  ott- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN'S  fine  quality  poplin  dresses,  sizes 
six  months  to  nine  years,  stamped  in  attrac¬ 
tive  designs:  one  dress  and  all  Moss  necessary 
to  finish  embroidery,  $1:  mention  size  wanted. 
MRS.  BAILEY.  307  Stratford  Avenue.  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn, 


ITALIAN  BICES  FOR  SALE — Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  Hallow .*11,  Me. 


BOARD  WANTED — Lady  with  two  small  chil¬ 
dren  wishes  first-class,  respectable,  clean 
board  on  a  real  farm  in  the  country,  having  no 
other  boarders,  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
months:  give  description,  locution  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  1093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KOI  It- BOTTOM  Grand  Detour  plow  with  origi¬ 
nal  shares,  or  can  tie  changed  to  three  hot 
torn:  *125.  ALLEN  H.  BI.KKKMAN,  Cherry 
Valley.  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED — Brooder  stove  and  deflector.  IV.  1’. 
SCHILLING.  131  West  23d  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED — Summer  hoard  in  farming  community 
by  refined  family,  colts i sting  of  man.  wife 
and  well-behaved  one-year-old  baby;  locution 
must  be  within  commuting  distance  gfiffiew 

York  City;  state  conveniences,  price  and  essen¬ 
tial  particulars  Address  MANDEL,  594  Lin¬ 
coln  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
baudj  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *  ' 

Por  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  I, 


ON  THE  LINE  AT  NINE 


the  line  at  nine — all  of  your  clothes  immaculately  clean — no 
muss,  no  fuss,  no  trouble — no  back  breaking  over  tub  and 
board.  That’s  the  housewife’s  idea  of  wash-day  happiness  and  that’s 
exactly  what  you  get  and  more,  too,  for  $6.95  with  the 


The  Jiffy  Washer  is  truly  a  wife-saver  and  a  money-saver, 
giving  you  the  luxury  and  efficiency  of  $150.00  Electric  at  an  um 
heard-of  price.  Your  washing  is  always  in  sight — no  trouble  in 
raising  or  lowering  a  heavy  lid.  And  it  is  so  strong  and  durable 
that  it  will  last  a  life-time. 

It  is  constructed  to  fit  any  round,  square  or  stationary  tub 
which  you  now'  have  in  your  home,  being  adjustable  to  all  sizes, 
and  when  you  attach  it  to  any  round  or  square  tub,  or  stationary 
tub,  you  have  in  your  home,  you  then  possess  a  Complete  Dolly 
Type  Washing  Machine,  with  many  convenient  advantages  over 
machines  retailing  in  local  stores  at  from  $18  to  $22. 

It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it.  It  is  attached  or 
detached  in  a  jiffy  and  when  the  wash  is  finished  it  can  be  stored 


in  any  corner,  as  it  occupies  very  little  space,  and  then  the  tub  is 
free  for  other  purposes. 

Thousands  of  families  have  hesitated  to  buy  a  washer  because 
of  the  prohibitive  prices.  Those  days  are  over,  for  the  Jiffy  Washer, 
combining  luxury,  utility  and  efficiency,  can  be  bought  under  an 
iron-clad  guarantee  for  $6.95. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

When  you  fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  in  your  money,  you  are 
taking  no  chance.  If  the  Jiffy  Washer  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it — 
if  it  does  not  wash  your  clothes  as  quickly  and  as  immaculately 
clean  as  it  should,  just  return  the  washer  and  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  Could  any  proposition  be  more  liberal?  We 
could  not  afford  to  make  you  such  a  proposition  if  we  were  not  so 
positive  of  the  performance  of  the  Jiffy  Washer. 

Every  place  the  Jiffy  has  been  sold  it  has  been  enthusiastically 
received.  Housewives  are  so  taken  with  it  that  they  sell  their 
neighbors;  we  have  positive  record  of  many  such  cases. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  Jiffy  Washer  another  day. 
Think  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  wash-day  happiness 
for  $6.95.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  the  Jiffy  Washer  to  you  in 
a  jiffy.  Mail  it  today. 


Sold  Under  Two  Plans— Cash  at  ....  $6.95 

Or  $1  With  Order  and  $1  a  Month  at  ...  $7.95 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  NO.  1 
$6.95  CASH 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  15,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $6.95  for  which  send  me  one  Jiffy 
Washer.  It  is  understood  that  I  must  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Name . 

Town  and  Rural  Route . . 


Agents  Wanted 

Make  liberal  profits  by  sell¬ 
ing  to  your  neighbors  in  your 
spare  time.  Must  order  one 
machine  to  secure  agency. 

THE  MAPLES 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  15,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  NO.  2 
$1  WITH  ORDER 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  15,  Sandusky,  Ohio' 
Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  send  me  one  Jiffy 
Washer  at  $7.95.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  I  continue  to  pay  $1  each  month 
until  full  amount  is  paid.  If  I  am  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  my  $1  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Name . 

Town  and  Rural  Route . 

State . 


State 


R.  N.-Y. 


-c 
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No.  4691 


Why  Not  F  arm  t  he  Forest 


I  have  read  several  letters  on  reforest¬ 
ing  the  land  of  New  York  State,  and  I 
have  thought:  " U7ij /  not  farm  the  for- 
cut  that  u,  to  make  the  annual  cut  not 
to  exceed  the  growth ?”  1  myself  do  not 

know,  but  have  read  various  estimates 
<>n  the  growth,  varying  from  MOO  board 
feet  a  year  to  1,000,  probably  according 
In  land  and  variety  of  trees.  My  idea  is, 
after  the  trees  reach  suitable  size,  for 
Ihe  forest  farmer,  one  with,  say  1 00 
acres,  although  1  believe  a  larger  acreage 
desirable,  would  rut.  100x390  ft.,  or 
MO, 000,  at  from  $20  to  $40  a  thousand. 
He  would  have  from  $(100  to  $1,200  and 
the  wood,  and  1  believe  with  no  more 
help  than  it  would  take  to  make  the  same 
amount  on  a  grass  and  grain  farm.  I 
also  think,  to  carry  out  the  idea  further, 
that  20  to  40  acres  of  cleared  land  on 
which  to  grow  forage  for  the  team,  and 
a  garden  and  eovv  for  family  use,  would 
only  he  reversing  what  now  is  the  rule, 
from  MO  to  200  acres  of  cleared  land  to 
grow  the  money  crop,  with  from  five  to 
20  acres  of  wood  for  home  use.  Why 
not  let  the  woods  grow  the  money  crop 
on  the  poorer  ami  more  run-down  lands 
on  the  hills  of  New  York,  and  till  the 
best  land  that  gives  best  returns? 

1  have  written  this  because  I  believe 
it  to  offer  at  least  as  good  a  living  for 
the  hill  farm,  with  less  worry  or  risk. 
Also,  there  need  not  be  more  money  in  a 
portable  sawmill  and  wood  saw  than  in 
a  grain  drill  and  binder,  Ati  engine 
could  he  hired  as  cheaply  its  rt  (brasher 
outfit.  1  would  like  to  see  it  tried  out. 

New  York.  A.  It.  Parsons. 

A  YOUNG  COUNTRY.  —  The  idea 
presented  by  Mr.  Parsons'  letter 
is  one  which  has  been  the  dream  <>f 
many  men  in  this  country,  but  has 
been  worked  out  by  very  few.  In 
Europe  it  is  actually  fulfilled  in  many 
ctises.  Some  day,  as  our  country  gets 
older  and  more  fully  developed,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  have  examples  of 
well-managed  forest  areas.  In  fact,  if 
we  don't,  we  shall  follow  China,  which 
is  tin  example  of  a  nation  suffering  for 
lack  of  Sufficient  forest  area.  Our 
country  is  still  new.  Even  in  old  New 
York  State  there  are  many  areas 
which  are  scarcely  past  the  pioneer 
stage.  It  is  probably  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  organizing  for  forest 
production  some  of  our  less  desirable 
land,  such  as  we  find  in  the  hill 
counties. 

LOOKING  FORWARD.— To  do  so 
requires  time  and  a  long  look  ahead. 
The  owner  must  have  faith  that  he  or 
his  family  will  find  it  worth  while, 
and  that  the  lumber  products  which 
can  he  produced  on  his  land  can  be 
disposed  of  to  advantage.  Too  often 
the  owner  is  discouraged  by  the  idea 
that  any  plantings  which  he  starts 
will  never  In*  harvested  until  after  his 
death.  Strangely  enough.  I  have  found 
that,  the  majority  of  men  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  forest  planting  are 
those  who  are  past  MO  years  of  age. 
They  have  seen  so  many  years  fly  by 
that  time  does  not  seem  so  formidable 
«s  it  does  to  the  younger  men.  Further- 
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more,  they  have  seen  great  forest 
areas  denuded  and  noted  the  subse¬ 
quent  rise  in  value  of  remaining  stands 
of  timber.  Streams  which  formerly 
flowed  during  all  but  the  driest  seasons 
had  dried  up.  Industries  which  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  timber  or 
perhaps  the  water  power  had  given 
place  to  deserted  mill  sites,  and  the 
villages  which  had  grown  up  around 
them  dwindled  away.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  had  been  forced  to  seek  new 
fields  of  endeavor.  To  those  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  problem  of 
our  wasted  forest  areas  it  assumes  a 
national  importance. 

PLANNING  TIIE  WORK.— To  or¬ 
ganize  any  area  for  forest  production 
presupposes  some  formi  of  a  working 
plan  under  which  t lie  forest  property 
is  to  be  actually  managed  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  A  working  plan  is 
capable  of  presenting  in  concise  form 
the  condition  of  the  existing  forest 
areas.  As  far  as  possible  it  should 
contain  detailed  figures  showing  the 
contents  in  cords  and  hoard  feet. 
Usually  a  working  plan  is  recast  at. 
least  every  10  years.  This  gives  the 
operator  an  opportunity  to  revise  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
certain  species,  and  supplement  that, 
by  carefully  measured  sample  plots. 
There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
the  form  of  management  to  local  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  to  any  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  such  as  loss  through  wind¬ 
fall.  insect  infestations  and  fungus 
diseases. 

C  O  L  L  E  G  F.  WOODLANDS. — The 
woodlands  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  containing  approximately  100 
acres  of  scattered  plots,  were  organized 
under  a  working  plan  prepared  in 
1914.  which  will  continue  in  effect 
until  the  Spring  of  1923.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  annual  growth  of  hard¬ 
wood  timber  on  these  wood  lots  is 
equivalent  to  0.4  cords  per  acre.  On 
100  acres  the  college  expects  to  cut 
approximately  40  cords  of  hardwood 
per  year.  Resides  this,  the  white  pine 
was  estimated  to  he  growing  at  the 
rate  of  7,230  board  feet  per  year  upon 
the  entire  stand,  or  approximately  72 
hoard  feet  per  acre  per  year.  There 
is  comparatively  little  white  pine 
within  the  woodlots. 

T  l M BER  PROSPECTS.— Ordina rily 
a  cord  of  wood  may  be  expected  to  saw 
out  approximately  500  board  feet  of 
lumber.  This  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  timber,  its  straightness  and  its 
solidity.  Much  of  the  hardwood  was 
over-mature  and  some  was  in  generally 
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bad  shape,  so  that  to  be  conservative  one  might  say 
that  approximately  12,000  board  feet  of  merchant¬ 
able  lumber  would  be  available  each  year,  with  pei-- 
haps  20  full  cords  of  fuel  wood.  The  growth  of 
hardwood  and  pine  together  make  it  possible  to  cut 
approximately  20.000  board  feet  of  lumber  each 
year,  and  20  cords  of  fuel  wood.  This  can  be  in¬ 
creased  and  probably  will  be  during  the  coming 
years,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  estimate  that 
by  1940  the  allowed  annual  cut  may  be  nearly  twice 
what  it  is  today. 

FIGURING  RETURNS.— Based  upon  the  present 
estimate  of  growth  the  gross  returns  can  be  safely 
figured  as  follows: 

20,000  board  feet  of  miscellaneous  lumber 

at  $50  .  $1,000 

20  cords  of  fuel  wood  at  $10 .  200 

The  cost,  of  operation^  in  a  woodlot  in  Central 
New  York  are  approximately  as  follows : 

PER  m.  it.  XT. 

Felling  and  trimming  logs .  $2.50 

Skidding  and  loading  logs .  2.00 

Hauling  logs  one  mile . 50 

Sawing  at  mill .  7.00 

Piling,  sorting,  etc .  1.50 

Loading  and  hauling  lumber  three  miles  to  car 

or  point  of  delivery .  1.50 

Total . $15.00 

These  figures  must  necessarily  vary  on  any  given 
tract.  They  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
labor,  topography  of  the  woodlot,  the  condition  of 
the  roads  and  the  length  of  haul.  The  cost  of  saw¬ 
ing  is  that  which  is  usually  charged  for  custom  work, 
and  will  differ  somewhat  in  various  regions.  There 

is  usually  little  if  any  profit  which  can  be  placed 
upon  cordwood.  This  is  usually  a  by-product.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  in  most  regions,  the  price 
received  from  the  consumer  at  the  point  of  delivery 
is  little  more  than  the  cost,  of  cutting,  storing  and 
hauling  for  delivery.  It  does,  however,  furnish  a 
fair  labor  return  to  the  operator. 

THINNING  TIMBER.— If  one  is  to  “farm  the 
forest’’  upon  any  of  our  hill  farms,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  second 
growth  that  naturally  appears.  Any  gifts  of  nature 
should  he  accepted  graciously  and  developed  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  Protect  the  second  growth 
from  fire  and  from  grazing.  Undesirable  kinds  of 
trees  must  be  thinned  out.  as  well  as  any  poor  indi¬ 
viduals.  One  does  this  in  a  garden  without  a  mur¬ 
mur:  one  expects  to  do  it  in  a  dairy,  as  no  one  wants 
a  hoarder  cow:  however,  it  is  harder  to  do  it  in  the 
woodlot.  because  the  returns  are  longer  in  coming. 
Usually  Such  thinnings  are  salable  only  as  cord- 
wood.  hut  occasionally  an  operator  is  able  to  find 
special  markets  which  will  receive  them  at  a  good 
price.  Workers  in  rustic  furniture  will  sometimes 
find  just  what  they  want  among  such  thinnings,  and 
occasionally  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  a  man 
who  makes  bird-houses  and  can  use  them  to  advan¬ 
tage.  I  knew  of  one  man  near  a  large  locomotive 
manufacturing  center  who  sold  vast  quantities  of 
such  thinnings  to  be  used  in  kindling  fires  under  the 
boilers  for  trial  trips  of  the  locomotives.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  disposal  will  present  themselves 
to  the  man  who  makes  it  his  business  to  find  a 
ma  rket. 

FOREST  PLANTING— Most  of  the  areas  suit- 
aide  for  forest  development  will  have  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  forest  planting.  Each  year  one  or  two  weeks 
may  well  be  given  over  to  the  setting  out  of  small 
pine  and  spruce  trees  upon  the  areas  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  ultimate  forest  production.  These  trees 
can  he  secured  from  the  Conservation  Commission 
at  Albany  at  the  cost  of  production.  Excellent  spec¬ 
imens  can  be  secured  at.  $4  per  thousand.  There  is 
a  law,  passed  two  years  ago,  which  provides  that 
trees  may  he  secured  free  of  charge  for  planting 
upon  lands  which  will  be  dedicated  to  permanent 
forest  production.  The  application  for  such  trees 
is  rather  cumbersome,  and  the  applicant,  may  require 
some  aid  in  filling  it  out.  However,  for  one  who  is 
to  plant  several  thousand  trees  per  year  it  would 
undoubtedly  pay  to  get  the  trees  under  these  pro¬ 
visions. 

SPACING  THE  TREES— Ordinarily  forest  trees 
may  be  planted  to  advantage  at  intervals  of  6  ft. 
This-  completely  covers  the  area,  and  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  the  trees  will  have  grown  so 
as  to  interlace  their  side  branches  and  drive  out  all 
competing  vegetation.  Six-foot  spacing  is  too  close 
for  final  development  of  the  trees,  but  sufficiently 
close  so  that  it  forces  them  to  attain  good  height 
growth,  and  accomplishes  the  natural  pruning  of 
the  side  branches.  This  results  in  long,  clean  stems 
and  good  logs  upon  those  trees  which  are  developed 
to  maturity.  To  plant  an  acre  with  trees  spaced 


6x6  ft.  will  require  1,210  trees,  and  will  cost  from 
$15  to  $25  per  acre. 

COST  AND  RETURNS.— Costs  will  vary  with 
local  conditions  and  with  the  number  of  trees  which 
are  to  be  planted.  After  a  crew  and  foreman  have 
become  proficient  in  the  work  the  cost  may  be 
materially  reduced,  whereas  for  small  plantings  it 
may  exceed  $25  per  acre.  A  white  pine  plantation 
set  out  in  Michigan  25  years  ago  now  lias  trees 
which  are  approximately  S  in.  in  diameter  at  breast 
height  and  45  ft.  high,  and  contains  about 
50  cords  per  acre,  or  the  equivalent  of  over 
16.000  board  feet  of  lumber  per  acre.  Iu  Otsego 
County  there  is  a  natural  grove  of  white  pine  which, 
according  to  F.  B.  Du  Aloud,  its  present  owner,  was 
started  from  the  seed  approximately  35  years  ago. 
The  average  diameter  of  the  trees  in  this  area  is 
about  8%  in.  at  breast  height  and  the  total  height 
about  50  ft.  There  are  approximately  470  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  they  contain  nearly  40  cords,  or  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  25,000  board  feet.  It  is  not 
considered  good  policy  to  cut  them  yet,  though  some 
of  the  less  desirable  trees  might  lie  removed  to  the 
advantage  of  those  remaining.  It.  is  naturally 
to  be  supposed  that  any  given  area  where  a  forest  is 
to  lie  grown  should  be  protected  from  fire.  Cattle, 
sheep,  or  even  horses,  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze 
indiscriminately  over  the  area. 

WAITING  FOR  RETURNS.— To  develop  a  well- 
managed  forest  requires  a  long  time  and  a  long  look 
ahead.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that, 
various  intermediate  returns  can  be  secured  to  aid 
materially  in  supporting  a  family.  The  better  land 
should  be  retained  for  a  garden  and  outrivaled  in¬ 
tensively.  1  believe  that  by  confining  bis  efforts  to 
intensive  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  of  really  good 
land  the  hill  farmer  can  often  get  as  good  a  return 
for  himself  as  he  does  by  spreading  his  efforts  over 
a  great  many  acres  of  poor  land.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  some  land  should  be  retained 
to  furnish  pasture  for  a  team  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Besides  this,  there  are  other  side  lines.  Bees  might 
very  well  lie  kept.  This  is  especially  tme  if  there 
are  cultivated  fields  within  reasonably  easy  reach. 
Even  though  there  may  not  be,  there  is  always  an 
opportunity  for  a  large  number  of  bees  to  make  a 
living  from,  forest  and  wild  growth. 

OTHER  RESOURCES.— The  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  industry  offers  an  opportunity  for  satisfactory 
returns  from  those  portions  of  the  woodlot  which 
have  a  high  percentage  of  maple  trees.  As  a  by¬ 
product  crop  it  should  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  work.  Plantations  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  may  be  so  arranged  that  within  10  or  12 
years  they  may  be  thinned,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  resulting  trees  sold  during  the  holiday  time  for 
Christmas  greens.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  which  come  to  one  who  has  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  any  thought.  Certain  it  is  that  the  opportunity 
for  a  cash  income  from  a  well-managed  forest  will 
become  increasingly  more  encouraging.  To  develop 
the  “boarder  acres’’  of  a  hill  farm  into  a  well-man¬ 
aged  forest  will  require  faith  and  vision,  as  well  as 
hard  work  and  long  waiting  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  But  the  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  timber, 
and  the  upward  trend  of  lumber  prices,  should  en¬ 
courage  any  owner  of  non-productive  land  to  make 
the  effort.  o.  ir.  coelingwood. 

What  Silo  Shall  I  Build? 

[Last  week,  on  page  064,  the  question  of  an  inquirer 
as  to  best  type  and  size  of  silo  for  his  needs  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  An  additional  opinion  is  given  below.] 

Is  This  Farm  Too  Small? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  just  to  the  point,  but  I  wonder 
if  the  inquirer  is  wise  in  going  into  dairying  on  a 
24-acre  farm.  Dairying  is  an  extensive  business, 
and  even  at  best  tlie  rate  of  income  from  it  over  and 
above  expenses  is  small.  With  only  eight  cows  the 
income  would  be  quite  small,  even  if  all  the  feed 
were  raised  on  the  place.  Then  1  rather  doubt  that 
the  inquirer  could  raise  all  the  feed  on  the  place  if 
he  depends  on  pasture  in  the  Summer.  Here  in 
Jefferson  County,  which  is  one  of  the  best  counties 
in  the  State  for  dairying,  it  takes  two  to  three  acres 
per  cow,  and  with  the  equivalent  of  10  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  there  would  he  only  four  acres  left  for  crops  at 
the  lower  estimate.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  soil 
the  cows,  the  labor  cost  is  so  high  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  the  dairy,  for  it  costs  more  simply  to  cut 
soiling  crops  and  haul  them  to  the  barn  than  the 
pasturage  is  worth  which  furnishes  the  same  amount 
of  feed.  It  is  not  possible  to  work  the  farm  with 
less  than  two  horses,  at  least  not  to  advantage,  and 
this  makes  12  head  for  24  acres,  which  is  stocking 
the  place  too  heavily. 

If  M.  decides  that  he  still  wishes  to  dairy  on  this 


place  I  would  advise  him  to  build  his  silo  big  enough 
to  feed  the  cows  nearly  all  the  year  round,  assuming 
that  he  wishes  a  silo  after  knowing  what  the  draw¬ 
backs  are  with  a  small  dairy.  If  one  has  only  10 
head  to  feed,  it  is  difficult  to  feed  fast  enough  to 
keep  the  silage  from  spoiling  in  warm  weather,  and 
the  silo  must  be  very  small  in  diameter  to  enable 
the  dairyman  to  keep  ahead  of  the  mold.  The 
smaller  the  tub  is.  the  higher  the  cost  per  ton  of 
capacity.  This  is  because  the  capacity  increases 
with  the  square  of  rile  diameter,  while  the  amount 
of  lumber  or  other  building  material  increases  only 
as  the  diameter.  To  make  this  clear  I  will  give  the 
capacity  of  a  10-ft.  silo  2S  ft.  high,  which  is  40  tons, 
and  that  of  a  20-ft.  silo  of  the  same  height,  which 
is  160  tons.  If  both  tubs  are  made  of  2-in.  material 
we  have  the  following  results: 

10-ft.  tub  20-l't.  tub 

Board  feet,  of  material .  1,900  ft.  2,800  ft. 

Capacity  .  40  tons  169  tons 

Board  feet,  per  ton  capacity..  47.5  22.5 

If  the  lumber  is  worth  $100  per  1,000  ft.  it  will 
cost  you  $4.75  per  ton  capacity  in  the  one  case  and 
$2.25  in  the  other.  There  will  he  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  hoops,  and  the  chute  will  have  to  be 
about  as  large  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Figur¬ 
ing  it  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  per  year  per  ton  of 
silage,  and  allowing  a  life  of  20  years  for  the  silo, 
and  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  invested,  you 
would  have  to  allow  about  70  cents  per  ton  for  the 
use  of  the  silo  for  your  silage  with  the  small  tub 
and  32%  cents  with  the  large  one  Can  you  get  that 
much  more  for  your  silage  by  feeding  it  to  a  small 
herd?  You  can  if  you  have  a  local  market  for  your 
milk  at  a  high  price:  in  other  words,  if  you  have  a 
milk  route. 

Now  as  to  the  type  to  build  and  the  size.  If  you 
feed  your  cattle  till  May  15  and  then  start  in  again 
July  15,  which  you  should  do  to  keep  up  the  flow  of 
milk,  you  will  food  about  300  days.  At  40  lbs.  per 
cow.  and  allowing  the  three  head  of  young  stock  as 
equivalent  to  two  mature  cows,  you  would  need  60 
tons  of  silage.  If  you  have  a  small  breed  of  cows, 
they  would  not  eat  40  lbs.,  and  if  your  silage  is  very 
well  eared  they  will  not,  anyway.  Your  tub  must 
be  small  with  a  small  number  of  cattle,  not  over  12 
ft.  diameter,  and  10  ft.  is  better.  If  you  intend  to 
feed  some  green  feed,  such  as  corn  fodder,  you  can 
cut  the  size  some;  10x36  ft.  would  give  you  the 
right  capacity.  57  tons,  but  a  tub  of  this  height  is 
likely  to  blow  down  if  so  small  in  diameter.  Two 
10x24-ft.  tubs  would  he  better,  but  a  lot  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  I  think  I  should  take  a  chance  and  make 
the  silo  11  or  12  ft.:  12x2S  would  hold  61  tons  re¬ 
filled  to  the  top;  12x30  would  hold  enough  without 
refilling. 

In  my  opinion  the  monolithic  concrete  silos  are 
the  best,  for  the  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  in 
this  county,  and  they  seem  to  give  good  satisfaction. 
They  would  he  pretty  expensive,  however,  for  the 
small  size,  as  the  men  who  build  them  charge  a  fixed 
price  to  set  up,  and  then  so  much  per  hour  for  the 
building.  That  makes  the  small  tub  pretty  high- 
priced.  The  charge  used  to  be  $1.00  to  set  up.  Tile 
silos  are  good,  but  expensive.  I  have  built  two 
homemade  stave  ones,  and  both  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.  The  first  one  was  built  from  hemlock  got¬ 
ten  out  of  our  own  woods.  It  was  not  matched.  The 
staves,  which  are  2x6.  were  dressed  four  sides,  and 
simply  toe-nailed  together  every  3  ft,  with  12-penny 
nails.  Then  the  hoops  were  put  on  and  the  whole 
tightened.  Silage  keeps  fully  as  well  in  this  tub  as 
in  a  matched  one.  1 ’crimps  a  better  way  of  building 
such  a  tub  is  given  in  United  States’  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  589.  Holes  are  bored  half  way  through  the 
staves  and  the  staves  spiked  together  with  30  or 
40-penny  spikes,  driven  into  the  holes  with  a  drift, 
pin.  The  only  disadvantage  to  these  silos  is  that  a 
staging  is  needed  to  pul  them  up.  The  second  one 
I  built  is  built  of  matched  spruce.  1  had  it  matched 
at  the  planing  mill,  and  had  two  men  who  under¬ 
stood  (he  game  set  it  up.  When  matched  no  staging 
is  needed.  Cypress  is  1  lit*  best  lumber  for  silos,  aiul 
if  it  is  to  be  had  at  anything  like  a  fair  price  I 
should  prefer  it.  I’ine  is  ;ilso  good;  spruce  not  quite 
so  good.  Hemlock  is  all  right  if  yon  can  get  good 
stuff.  Fir  and  redwood  are  also  said  to  be  good, 
though  I  cannot  say  from  personal  experience. 

Put  your  silo  where  it  is  most  convenient  to  iced 
from,  and  where  at  the  same  time  you  can  drive  up 
to  it  to  till.  You  need  not  worry  much  about  freezing. 
It  will  freeze  pretty  badly  sometimes  in  cold  weather, 
but  if  you  take  the  frozen  silage  into  the  stable  as 
soon  as  it  loosens  from  the  tub  and  allow  it  to  thaw, 
feeding  it  as  fast  as  it  thaws,  you  will  not  lose 
much,  if  any.  and  it  will  not  hurt  tlie  cows.  It  is 
only  one  Winter  in  three  or  four  that  it  really 
bothers  much,  anyway.  a.  h,  de  graff. 


enough  to  keep  their  families.  With  regular  work  manufa 
and  necessary  chores  tlie  farmer  works  double  that  them,  a 
many,  his  wife  puts  in  time  about  chicken-houses,  agricult 
dairy  and  garden,  and  every  child  able  to  walk  helps  of  advi 
some.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  a  farmer's  family  them  b; 
works  three  hours  for  its  support  for  every  one  that  fool  fa 
the  wage-earner's  family  works.  could  oi 

An  efficient  and  thrifty  wage-earner  lays  away  Take 
some  savings,  is  granted  a  salary  and  better  posi-  for  the 
tiou,  and  at.  middle  life  can  retire  on  his  invest-  has  bee 
meats.  The  indfistrious  farmer  can  also,  but  if  he  repea te 
does,  away  goes  his  investment,  in  fertility  and  im-  dope  ai 
provements.  The  first  forgets  his  work  when  the  the  prc 
whistle  blows  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but  frosts, 
the  farmer  at  the  end  of  his  long  day  must  read  or  have  df 
study  along  the  line  of  his  work,  then  go  to  bed  with  of  corn 
it  on  his  mind,  and  perhaps  get  out  in  the  night  to  the  bin 
ward  off  loss.  water  ; 

The  other  follows  one  simple  line,  and  does  not  Illinois 


TREES  AND  BUDS. — That  the  sour  cherry  tree 
is  more  hardy  than  the  sweet  cherry  tree  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  sour  cherries  can  he  grown 
•much  farther  north  than  sweet  cherries.  And  yet 
though  the  sour  cherry  tree  appears  hardier  than 
the  sweet  cherry  tree,  there  are  indications  that  the 
fruit,  buds  of  the  sweet  cherry  are  hardier  than 
those  of  the  sour  cherry.  The  Spring  freeze  of  a 
year  ago  injured  the  sour  cherries  more  than  it  did 
the  sweet  cherries.  The  blossoms  of  the  sweet 
cherry  were  all  but  opening;  the  sour  cherry  blos¬ 
soms  had  not  yet  shown  the  tips  of  the  petals,  and 
yet  the  sour  cherries  were  injured  the  more.  The 
explanation  given  for  this  strange  state  of  affairs 
was  that  the  sweet  cherry  blossoms  had  reached  a 
stage  of  advancement  just  before  opening,  in  which 
an  air  space  was  enclosed  within  the 
blossom  and  surrounding  the  vital 
parts  of  the  flower.  Air  being  a  good 
insulator,  lessened  the  injury  from  the 
cold.  The  sour  cherry  blossoms  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  folded  more  tightly 
together  and  afforded  no  layer  of  dead 
air  about  the  vital  flower  parts. 

EXPERIENCE  THIS  SEASON.  - 
Reports  thus  far  from  the  recent 
freeze  of  this  Spring  indicate  that  his¬ 
tory  has  repeated  itself  and  that  the 
sweet  cherries  have  again  suffered  loss 
damage  than  the  sour  cherries.  But 
this  year  no  such  explanation  can  he 
given  as  was  given  last  year,  because 
the  buds  were  not  as  far  adanced  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  The  most  ad¬ 
vanced  fruit  buds  of  the  sweet  cherry 
this  year  were  only  in  the  cat-paw 
stage,  while  the  majority  were  hut  just 
cracking  or  breaking.  The  sour  cherry 
fruit  buds  were  still  tightly  folded, 
with  no  signs  of  breaking.  Fig.  289 
illustrates  the  difference  in  develop¬ 
ment.  A  and  E  are  sweet  cherry  buds: 

B.  C  and  D  are  sour  cherry  buds.  On 
the  night  of  April  20  the  thermometer 
on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  fieneva 
registered  25  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing.  Tee  was  frozen 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  crust 
was  formed  on  the  ground.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night  the  mercury  dropped  one 
degree  lower.  The  morning  following 
the  freeze  a  cursory  examination  of 
lmds  revealed  the  fact  that  the  sour 
cherries  had  been  harder  hit  than  the 
sweet  cherries.  Moreover,  considerable 
variation  was  evidenced  in  the  injury 
between  the  different  varieties  of  both 
sweet  and  sour  cherries.  The  trees 
examined,  some  50  or  (10  varieties,  were 
situated  close  together  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground.  Between  25  and  100 
lmds  were  picked  at  random  from  each 
l  roe,  and  tin*  number  of  injured  and 
uninjured  determined,  with  the  results 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


10  to  12-ft.  wide  cribs.  Fully  25  per 
cent  of  all  crops  grown  are  lost  because 
farmers  are  so  greedy  that  they  put 
in  double  the  acres  they  can  care  for. 
At  over  To,  I  can  put  more  crop  in 
with  two  horses  than  any  two  men  can 
save. 


Do  you  know  any  other  class  that 
operates  that  way?  The  plan  of  others 
is  to  make  a  little  less  than  the  de¬ 
mand  and  have  the  price  set  before 
they  begin.  The  cost  of  everything 
has  been  counted,  even  an  ‘■overhead.’’ 
Ever  know  a  farmer  that  could  find 
his  overhead?  Now  farmers  make  the 
stuff  that  others  must  have,  while  all 
that  they  make  the  farmers  can  deny 
themselves,  if  they  want  to.  Their 
foolishness  makes  possible  the  40-hour 
week  and  85  or  .$(>  for  eight  hours, 
while  the  farmers  and  families  are 
working  like  galley  slaves  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  themselves.  If  they  would  work 
but  40  the  others  would  be  working  SO, 
and  unless  they  change,  organized 
wage-earners  will  be  getting  more 
money  for  working  some  forenoons. 

Some  of  us  have  been  talking  of 
these  things,  and  let  others  do  as  they 
may.  we  have  concluded  that  most  of 
our  land  will  stay  in  grass  or  meadow, 
and  what  we  cannot  utilize  can  fall 
down  for  Winter  pasture  and  soil  im¬ 
provement.  Personally,  with  200  acres, 
there  will  be  no  wheat,  and  but  12 
acres  of  corn  and  10  of  oats  this  year, 
and  we  will  push  mutton  and  wool, 
whose  market,  which  we  are  making, 
cannot  be  broken  for  a  long  time.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  "Merino." 
“Australian  Wool.'-’  “laimb's  Wool” 
and  "Natural  Wool”  when  cotton  is 
used  "literally  false,"  and  that  French- 
Capper  bill  will  be  made  a  law,  sure, 
regardless  of  all  opposition  and  hold¬ 
ups.  Success  iu  wool-growing  will  only 
be  hampered  by  owners  who  shun  the 
but  the  advance  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  is 
ig.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Piles  of  Propeel u  Btaekcd  Lumber  Waiting  for  Market.  Fig.  288 


sweet  CHERRIES  Frost  Damage  on  Cherry  Bads — 1  and  E  Uninjured ;  B.  C  and  D  Kilted 

Black  Tartarian,  3.8;  California  Ad-  92  Per  Cent.  Fig.  2S9 

vnnee.  0.0;  (Vuteuuial.  0.0;  Coe.  0.0; 

Dikoman,  15.7:  Downer.  05.0;  Eagle, 

‘1.8:  Elkhoru.  5.5:  Florence,  0.0;  Ida.  0.0:  Knight. 

33.3;  Rambert.  0.0;  Lyons.  0.0,  Mercer.  O.O;  Mezel. 

50.0;  Republican.  8.1  :  Schmidt,  0.0:  Windsor,  0.0; 

Yellow  Spanish.  19.0. 

SOUR  CHERRIES 

Ahbesse  d’(  tignies,  S3.0  ;  Chase,  0.0;  Dyehoiise.  32.7  : 

Early  Morello.  93.5;  Early  Richmond.  50.0;  English 
Morello.  02.1  ;  (leorge  Class,  28.0 ;  Large  Montmorency, 

8.5;  Mngniflque.  12.9;  olivet,  0.9;  Keine  llortense. 

0,0:  Short  Stem  Montmorency,  00.7;  Soda,  50.0; 

Tiinme.  92,0:  Vladimir.  80.0. 

Ilad  the  injury  been  due  to  a  frost,  with  its  char¬ 
acteristic  Hit  and  miss  damage,  the  indication  of 
relative  hardiness  would  not  have  been  so  reliable, 
but  being  due  as  it  was  to  a  steady,  uniform  freeze, 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  trees  were  affected  about 
alike,  it  would  seem  that  it  fair  degree  of  reliability 
could  be  attached  to  the  indication.  r.  w.-h.  t. 


Newspaper  Used  as  a 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  he  the  effect  of  laying  a 
paper  of  the  texture  of  news  print,  hut  stronger,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  a  strawberry  bed?  The  paper  to 
cover  the  ground  except  for  3  in.  next  to  the  plants.  If 
it  lias  been  tried  and  found  unsatisfactory,  what  were 
the  objections?  o.  B.  H. 

MiddleborO,  Mass. 

WE  have  tried  this  in  a  small  way.  not  only 
with  strawberries,  but  with  paper  around 
ptaclv  trees,  ordinary  newspaper  is  not  heavy  and 
strong  enough.  After  several  hard  rains  such  light 
paper  tears  or  blows  away.  The  action  of  such 
paper,  when  used  right,  is  much  the  same  as  a 
"mulch"  or  covering  of  straw,  manure  or  sawdust. 
It  keeps  down  the  growth  of  weeds,  shades  the 
ground,  and  prevents  evaporation.  The  result  is 
cooler  and  mobster  soil,  and  usually  an  abundance 
of  angleworms.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  noticed 
how  crops  grow  after  a  board  or  a  door  has  lain 
upon  the  ground  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  When 
the  paper  is  loose  on  the  ground,  or  is  blown  up  by 
the  wind,  the  air  works  under  and  destroys  the 


Mulch 
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effect  of  the  mulching.  The  weeds  start 
under  the  paper,  and  the  soil  dries  out  so 
that  the  good  effect  is  lost.  The  paper 
must  be  kept  flat  and  close  to  the  ground 
in  order  to  be  of  any  service.  We  put 
stones  on  tbe  paper  to  hold  it  down,  and 
in  some  cases  throw  dirt  on  top  of  it. 
This  held  the  paper  flat  and  prevented 
evaporation.  Newspaper,  however,  is  too 
light,  and  will  soon  wear  out.  And  here 
is  another  use  for  paper.  Some  farmers 
lay  sheets  of  paper  here  and  there  in  the 
cornfield,  putting  stones  at  the  center. 
The  stones  hold  the  paper  securely,  while 
the  sides  and  corners  flap  in  the  wind  and 
frighten  the  crows  away.  As  a  scare¬ 
crow  this  often  works  well. 


Protect  your 
I  seed  corn, 
save  replant¬ 
ing  and  in¬ 
crease  your 
yield  by  using 


You  can  bleach  celery  white  and  clean  without  boards — so 
that  it  brings  the  highest  prices.  How  is  it  done  ? 

You  can  use  a  cheaper  bleacher  than  boards — something  that 
will  do  the  work  better  and  cost  less.  What  is  it  ? 

Here  is  the  Answer 

Write  us  for  a  sample  of  the  R  &  D  Celery  Bleacher.  Every 
grower  who  has  tried  it  uses  nothing  else.  Just  send  us  a 
postcard  with  your  name  and  address — you’ll  get  sample  and 
prices  by  return  mail. 

THE  RUSSELLOID  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


(Non-poisonous— Keady  to  use—  No  mixing 

Will  not  clog  any  Planter 

Laric  can.  for  2  bo.  seed,  $1.50 
Small  can,  for  1  bn.  seed,  1 .00 

F rom  y  our  dealer  or  by  mail  (prepaid) 
from  ui  direct .  Write  for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Bx  500H  New  Britain,  Connecticut 


Fall  Lettuce;  Celery  in  Frames 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  when  should 
the  seed  be  sown  fur  Fall  lettuce  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  it  to  head  at  the  proper  time, 
when  it  is  usually  in  demand  in  the  Fall. 
What  kinds  would  you  advise  for  this 
section  (  Eastern  Ohio  I  ?  2.  In  the  “new 
celery  culture, *’  how  far  apart  should  the 
plants  be  set,  if  set  in  hotbeds,  after  the 
hotbeil  plant  season  is  over?  F.  c.  L. 

Barnesville,  O. 

1.  We  generally  start  our  Fall  lettuce 
for  planting  in  cold  frames  about  August 
15,  and  allow  just  a  month  until  the  first 
transplanting.  The  seed  is  sown  on  fine¬ 
ly  sifted  soil  in  flats,  wetted  thoroughly 
and  covered  with  a  newspaper  for  three 
days.  Tbe  plants  are  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  and  transplanted  directly  into 
the  frames  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  leaf  lettuce  we  use  Brand  Rap¬ 
ids.  and  for  bead  lettuce  Big  Boston  and 
May  King,  The  frames  are  covered  with 
sash  as  the  first  frost  appears,  and  as 
these  increase  in  intensity  straw  mats 
are  added  for  protection. 

2.  After  removing  our  early  plants 

from  the  hotbeds,  the  celery  plants  are 
set  7  in.  apart,  thus  making  about  50 
plants  per  sash.  We  have  tried  fl-in. 
spacing,  hut  the  plants  become  too  spin¬ 
dly  and  we  have  found  the  7-in.  spacing 
the  most  satisfactory.  T.  it.  t. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


There  Is  Nothing  So  Profitable  As  Our 

TRANSPLANTED 

EVER- BEARING 

(STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  Thom! 

Fruit  3  Months  After  Planting! 

Set  out  in  Spring,  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  711. 


WANTED— General  store;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  r.  COMER.  112  N.  Henry  Street. 
Oreonpolnt,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  upland  farm  of  275  acres,  In 
the  henrt  of  New  York  City  milk  zone:  very 
productive  soil;  land  nearly  level  and  practically 
free  from  stone:  well  adapted  to  tractor  and 
modern  machinery;  carrying  now  <15  head  of 
stock:  2Vi  mites  from  railroad  town;  tnllk  40c 
per  10(1  e\tra  on  bacteria;  appoint  premium  for 
good  fat  teat;  50  acres  growing  timber:  200 
acres  tillable;  two  dwellings:  40x80  modern 
dairy  barn  with  annex  20x(i0  for  horse*  and 
young  stock:  concrete  rnllk  house;  large  silo; 
water  buckets  In  cow  bam;  three  other  storage 
burns;  fruit  orchard;  price  $8,000  for  farm 
alone;  stock  and  equipment  ns  desired;  build¬ 
ings  worth  more  than  price  asked;  liberal  terms 
to  reliable  parties;  on  account  of  other  inter¬ 
ests  must  sacrifice.  Address  owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1040.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANT  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying,  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm,  with  coot's  for  2.000  laying 
hens;  no  stock  required;  commuting  district 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1048.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliear,  iaifit,  large*!.  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Dewberry  Plants 


WANT  smull  fruit  and  iroultty  farm;  also  suit¬ 
able  for  iiuto  repair  and  gas  elation;  on  main 
paved  road;  Central  or  Southern  Jersey;  about 
seven-room  house,  improvements:  price  about 
$6,000:  half  cash.  Owners  send  particulars  to 
W.  H.  A.,  1935  79th  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


We  have  the  Genuine  Big  White 
Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Com 


Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish.  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Beet,  Cauliflower.  Celery.  Sage.  Mint.  Hop.  Fgg  Plant, 
Pepper.  Onion.  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce  Plante. 


Per  Bushel  $2.75 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


We  guarantee  the  quality  to 
suit.  Germination  over  90% 


Columbine,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells.  Anchusa, 
Delphinium.  Gaillardia.  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Rudbeckia.  Shatia  Daisy.  Sweet  William,  and 
oih<-<  Perennial*  ;  Aster.  Pansy.  Ageratum.  Dahlia.  Iria. 
Gladiolus  Snapdragon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos  Begonia.  Canna  Larkspur.  Firebnah.  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Portulacu.  Salvia . Salpiglo»»is.  Verbena.  Scabiosa. 

and  other  Annuals  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  five,  I1ARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


MIT.lv  CHOCOLATE— Made  nt  our  dnlry;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  not,  postpaid.  $1;  sold  in 
stores.  Si .75:  send  remittance  with  order.  It. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L,  I.,  N  Y. 


reight  on  2  bushels  or  over  and 
bags  are  FREE  i 


NEW  Uilrtf  Parr  tractor,  absolutely  right;  will 
demonstrate:  large  Case  grain  separator,  en¬ 
gine  and  tank:  Bower  ill  roe-quarter  ton  auto¬ 
mobile  trailer,  with  cow  rack:  offer  these  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  W.  A.  WITIIBOW.  Rome  4,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON 

INC. 

Syracuse  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  the  beet  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred — early, 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  our 
1922  catalog,  today,  of  Tented 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds ;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
Clieawold,  Pel. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  rone 
clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buck  wheat,  5  lbs.,  $1 
10  llis.,  $1.90.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


v  tors  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  high 
quality,  easy 
manipulation, 
close  skimming 
and  are  unsur- 
passed  in 
design. 


GERMAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE— Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell,  Mo. 


FOUR  BOTTOM  Grand  Detour  plow,  with  origi¬ 
nal  shares,  or  can  be  changed  to  three-bot¬ 
tom;  $125.  ALLEN  H.  RLHKKMAN,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


Lanz  and  Solo  Systems 

All  sizes  carried  in  stock 


STRAWBERRY  SiiYVi'kVft 

ASPARAGUS  CR0WENS.  TOMATO.  CANTAlOPf  and  other 
seeds.  Stock  tbe  BEST  mid  TRUE  TQ-NAME.  FREE— our 
New  1922  Catalogue.  V.  R.  ALLEN.  H  No.  I.ScDto-d,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  'j  h.  p.  Maynard  gas  ci 
needs  new  batteries;  otherwise  like  new 
$25  takes  if.  A.  BRAUN,  Medway,  Mass, 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

ROBERT  REINER,  Incorporated 

WEEHAWKEN  -  -  NEW  JERSEY 


“Intensive  Strawberry  Culture” 

A  new  book  by  xu  expert  grower  for  more  than  40 
years  A  strictly  new  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Highly  commended  by  competent  authorities.  Write 
for  Free  Prospectus  or  send  81.00  for  the  book  to 

LOUIS  ORATON  •  Whitman,  Ma»«. 


SLEEP  on  u  genuine  Aunt  Iliinitnh  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.25,  postpaid;  .-ash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pino  Ilill  Camp, 
Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Bargain  prices  on  buckwheat 
while  it  lasts;  lfiO-lb.  keg,  9c  lb.;  let  us  quote 
you  on  palls  and  cans.  RAY'  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa.  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSIES 

mixed  colors, 4  Doz.H  00  ;  Tomato  plant".  3  I>oz.  40c. 
Sweet  Potato,  lull,  40c  ;  300.  SI .00 ;  511(1,  $1.75.  Poitpnid. 
Catalogue  free.  W  S  F0R0  S  SON  Hartley.  Delaware. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  CALL  on 
farmers  and  live  stock  breeders.  Big 
profits  to  good  agents  selling  new  and 
guaranteed  line,  of  mineral  feeds  and 
live  stock  specialties.  Full  or  part 
time.  Write  today  for  special  propo¬ 
sition.  No  obligation  to  vou.  Porter 
&  MeAullffe,  distributors  of  Conn  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  134. 


HONEY — 'Onondaga  Comity  clover  or  buckwheat 
extracted.  5  lb:...  $1.15;  1.1  lbs,.  $2.  postpaid; 
we  ore  Farm  Bureau  members,  HANSOM 
FARM,  1319  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


niiip  |-« rvi  Cl ev  rv  »  t  Cofllltiy  Gentleman.  *2.90 
SWrr  I  l  l)K  l\  <•».  Gulden  riant  am  $8.50 
yj  TT  L.L.  1  VUIUT  ]m  Bahru  Quality  Seed*. 

AMERICAN  SEED  &  SEEDTAPE  CO.  -  Madison,  N.  J. 


FoR  SALE — Motion  piclnrc  machine,  slightly 
lined,  also  Including  ii’I  supplies  needed  to 
s'arf  complete,  $145.  WILLIAM  TOTH,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Md. 


iVEET  Potato,  Tomato 

Seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  ItORGO,  Vineland,  Ti.  J. 


IS — 1,  2-lb.  package,  with 

P5.50;  five  for  $25;  satlsfac- 
EVAN  JONES,  R.  F.  D.  No. 


STRAWBKRRT  PLANTS- POSTPAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap.  15')  Warfield 

HAMPTON  A  SONS  Bangor,  Mich 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 


LUCE’S  FAVORITE  CORN  'S&ZVffXl 

OI  all  uf  150  bushels  selected  seed  -Luce’s  Favorite  l  orn, 
best  qualltv.  Price.  SI. BO  InOllcl,  70  ibtt  OU  cub.  F. 
O  B.  Ea-t  Moriches.  H»RRT  AMHERSIIN.  fatl  Hariehe.,  L.  I.,  H.T. 


hardy,  field  grown,  ready  for  transplanting  to  the 
field.  Plants  are  grown  from  pedigreed  seed  slocks 
only.  Varieties:  Cabbage- FlatDuteh, Copenhagen 
Market , Dan i ail  Railhead.  Tomato— Enrii ana, Bonny 
Beat.  .Stone.  (Greater  Baltimore  Strain).  Price.  $1.50 
per  thousand,  F  O.  R.  Monreatmvii.  Express  ship¬ 
ments  advised,  Please  mention  this  paper  when  or¬ 
dering.  STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY.  Muarestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALK — Kirstpn  band  stump  puller. 
ABRAMS,  Moadvlllo,  pn. 


for  the  home,  stable  and  poultry  house.  It 
kills  perms,  prevents  disease  and  leaves  the 
air  sweet  and  wholesome.  Absolutely  safe, 
clean  and  easy  to  use. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 
which  is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  in  home, 
stables,  poultry  houses  and  kennels;  or  send 
ten  cents  for  liberal  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  -  -  New  York 


BOARDING  HOME  —  Weil  Id  tnke  children  from 
2  In  8  years:  best  care  MRS.  YV.  N.  LOUNS- 
Bt’RY".  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


IBRD  POTATOES. 
Kihkvju.k.  Nkw  York 


ertltled  Knssclt  Rural 

i  HA  HO  1.9  K  H  F  HUS 


No.  1  PURR  Vermont,  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gal 
Ion,  here:  cash  with  order.  LEPPER  BROS. 
Montgomery  Center.  Vt. 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  halfShousano1 

Yellow  Jersey.  Big  Leaf.  Gold  Skin.  N.. I.  River  and 
Red  Nanseinond.  C.  E  BROWN.  Bridoeville,  Delaware 


F’OR  SALE — Five  colonies  Italian  bees; 

each.  FRANK  HAAS,  Chambers  Street 
side,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


fahhace  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce^rW'i'T^’ 

vuuuugu  send  for  mv  Price  Lint  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plante  Ifax  Id  Rodwiiy,  Ilartly,  IH-lawarc 


Benton’s  Early  Golden  Evergreen  Street  Corn 

Early  ns  Bantam  ami  sweeter.  More  productive. 
Ears  7  to  9  in.  long:  12  to  18  rows;  deepkernelH.  Qt.,, 
65c;  pt.,35c;  typt..20e.  Postpaid  to  3rd  zone, 
longer -quantity  OU  pi  ire.  C.  II.  BfNION  (  SOM.  f«r!  John**,  ».T. 


FOR  SALE  —  Auto  trailer,  $30;  small  potato 
digger.  $15,  ADVERTISER  1039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Illton. Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plant*.  I,(w0 
5i.1i — 1C  11(0,  J  o- 1 1  i:t  111  -  .1.  11.  SCOTT  I’  K  A  N I 


Oitarantead  to  bo  A  men.  Iowa, 
Strain  MB'  per  lb.  oreiMild 
Grown  in  Western  New  York  for 
C  years.  AC.cllina.tcd,  scarified. 

WRIGHT  BROS  Bo.  t  Etlt.  Pa. 


Don’t  Let 
Your  Wife 


TANDEM  disk  tractor  harrow 
worked  less  tlmu  10  acres. 
MACHER,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


f-foot  cut: 
YV.  KORB 


ROSE  BUSHES,  2-year-old,  $3.50  per  dozen, 
postpaid.  Francis  Scon  Key,  Premier,  Ophrlia, 
Madam  Buiterfly,  White  KilUrney,  Aaron  Ward. 
Bloom  from  these  bushes  won  First  Prize.  Flower 
Show,  New  York.  March  15.  Hardy  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  PLANTS.  $1.25  per  dozen.  All  colors. 
Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


T»;„  j  rri..,*  „  Get  our  low  1922  price. 

Binder  I  wine  "fie.*  <-«r 

lots  om-  specially. 
Farmer  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

TBE0.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


NEYV  MAPLE  SYRUP— Absolutely  pure;  $2.25 
gallon:  over  5  gallons,  $2;  sugar.  10-lb.  pail*, 
$2.50:  orders  filled  promptly  with  extra  elioiee 
product ;  satisfaction  gtiarnntecd;  send  your  or¬ 
der  today.  G.  L.  HOWARD)  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 
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Notes  from  New  England 

Twisting  Commission  Men. — For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Boston  has  showed  rather  nu  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farmers,  ns  well  as  in  a  dis¬ 
position  to  help  them  with  their  prob¬ 
lems.  It:  has  now  taken  a  step  which 
promises  to  be  of  no  little  value,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  canvass  of  the  commission 
men  doing  business  in  Boston  and  by 
preparing  a  complete  report,  covering  the 
kinds  of  produce  which  they  handle.  Any 
farmer  who  wishes  to  learn  abput  a  com¬ 
mission  man,  or  what  he  sells,  can  write 


Here's  Good  Advice: 
Relieve  Your  Fatigue  Wi 
Sleep .  Avoid  Stimulants 


rpHERE  is  nothing-  in  the  world  so 
reconstructive  as  sound,  refreshing  sleep. 
During  sleep  the  system  rids  itself  of  the 
fatigue  poisons  that  have  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  finished  elements  in  the 
food  are  taken  up  by  the  various  tissues 
that  require  rebuilding  nutriment. 

It  is  important  that  you  get  plenty  of 
health-bringing  sleep.  Anything  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  your  sleep  hampers  and  hinders 
you — mentally  and  physically. 

A  common  cause  of  physical  weakness 
and  mental  depression  is  the  reaction  follow¬ 
ing  over-stimulation  caused  by  the  drug,  caf¬ 
feine,  and  other  elements  found  in  both 
coffee  and  tea. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  coffee  or  tea 
drinking  may  be  injurious  to  your  health, 
why  not  stop  it  for  a  week  or  so,  and  drink 
delicious,  fragrant  Postum  instead. 

Postum  is  a  rich,  golden-brown,  pure 
cereal  beverage.  It  contains  no  harmful 
elements  of  any  kind.  You  can  drink  Postum 
as  many  times  a  day  as  you  or  the  children 
desire  a  grateful,  refreshing  beverage. 

Your  grocer  sells  both  forms  of  Postum:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those 
who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  fully  twenty  minutes. 


Currants,  b'errles,  plums, 
cherries — all  are  kept  free 
from  bugs,  rot,  mildew,  by 
Pyrox.  Try  it.  It  combines 
a  powerful  fungicide  with 
a  deadly  poison.  It  in¬ 
vigorates  tbe  foliage;  holds 
the  fruit  on;  gives  it  color 
and  finish. 

Read  what  users  say 
in  the  Pyrox  Book 

At  one  cost  for  Pyrox,  one  cost 
for  labor,  you  get  triple  crop- 
insurance.  It  mixes  easily,  sprays 
through  finest  nozzle  without 
clogging;  sticks  like  paint  on  the 
foliage.  The  improved  formula, 
an  evolution  of  23  years,  makes 
Pyrox  better  than  ever.  Try  it 
©n  all  garden  crops. 

Write  today  for  the  free  Pyrox 
Book .  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  Pyrox ,  tell  us  about  it. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

49  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Baltimore,  Md.  Chicago,  Ill. 


the  powerful 
triple -auty  spray 


Oivn . 
„  Its 


UILD 


Farming 


FOG,  DRIZZLE  or 

Sgf;  DELUGE  What  matter?  j 
Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKERS 

tjou’re  always  dri|  and  '\0\SEss 
finnn. t  Tower  Co.  f 


Where  there  is  a^  \  y 
farm  there  is  a  garden 

These  pardons  are  netting  larger.  The  gar¬ 
dens  are  cared  for  by  the  women  or  boys. 
The  average  farm  family  has  two  boys, 
between  twelve  and  sixteen.  The  farai 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden  may  be  plowed 
and  needed  by  the  man,  but  the  woman 
and  the  boys  take  care  of  it. 

The  Macultivator 

is  the  friend  of  the  woman  and  the  boys! 
saves  work,  does  it  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  Not  only  does  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  supply  the  family  table, 
butthesurplua  increase;!  the  family  income. 
Sold  on  an  absolute  money- 
o< xeH,  try-out  guarantee.  Write 
Jar  free  booklets. 

Motor  Macultivator 

.WlTlU'/ra  f)  1316  Dorr  Street 

Toledo,  Ohio  < 


Built] 

RIGHT, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
7 he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


*!7n//r/rf!L 


Biokor 

^T^US 


May  20,  1922 

the  crew  shares  amounting  to  $1,975 
each. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been 
Hit), 000  forest  fires  in  the  United  States. 
The  territory  burned  over  was  56,488,000 
acres,  an  area  larger  than  that  included 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
The  value  of  the  property  and  timber  de¬ 
stroyed  was  $85,700,000.  The  American 
Forestry  Association  estimates  that  fully 
NO  per  cent  of  this  tremendous  loss  was 
due  to  preventable  causes,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  to  criminal  carelessness. 

WASHINGTON.— A  Senate  judiciary 
subcommittee  began  hearings  May  8  on 
the  hill  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  was  designed  to  make  rob¬ 
beries  of  national  hanks  less  attractive  to 
persons  outside  the  employ  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  by  making  such  crimes  come 
within  Federal  jurisdiction.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  statues  any  employe  of  a  national 
bank  who  is  charged  with  larceny  or  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  the  bank's  funds  is  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  authorities,  while  a 
burglar  of  the  mask,  gun  and  dynamite 
variety  is  prosecuted  by  the  .State  gov¬ 
ernment.  Officials  have  maintained  that 
not  only  are  the  penalties  more  severe 
under  Federal  laws,  but  the  respect  for 
Federal  authorities  has  been  found  to 
serve  as  a  more  potent  deterrent. 

“As  a  matter  of  justice’’  the  House 
was  asked  May  8  by  its  war  claims  com¬ 
mittee  to  pay  $5,000  to  the  widow  of 
l’cler  Leslie  Martin  of  Columbus,  O., 
who  died  of  blood  poisoning  as  a  result  of 
his  work  in  helping  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
more  than  500  soldiers  who  died  at  (’amp 
Sherman  during  the  war  time  epidemic 
of  influenza.  A  bill  by  Representative 
Ricketts  (Ohio),  Republican,  asked  that 
the  widow  be  paid  $25,000.  but  the 
amount  was  reduced  b.v  the  committee. 

President  Harding  has  summoned  15 
of  the  leading  transportation  executives 
of  I  he  country,  it:  was  said  May  9  at  the 
executive  offices,  to  attend  a  dinner  at 
the  White  House  May  20,  to  discuss  the 
rate  situation.  It  is  understood  the 
President  will  ask  the  transportation 
chiefs  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ad¬ 
justing  railroad  freight  rates  downward 
as  a  voluntary  matter,  because  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  membership 
is  said  to  have  concluded  that  it  cannot 
legally  compel  reductions  to  an  extent 
satisfying  to  sections  of  the  public  and 
business  sentiment. 

President  Harding  and  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Uaugherty  revealed  May  9  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  great,  scope  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program  for  punishing  those  guilty 
of  the  hundreds  of  frauds  perpetrated 
upon  the  government  during  the  war,  and 
liians  for  recovering  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Wholesale  indictments,  cover¬ 
ing  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
are  to  be  made  immediately  in  “two  cases 
of  the  first  magnitude’’  and  others  will 
follow  closely. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  coal  miners’  strike, 
five  weeks  old  May  6,  has  caused  losses 
to  the  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  district  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $26,800,000,  us  follows: 
Losses  in  coal  production,  5,000.000  tons, 
estimated  at  $12,500,000:  loss  of  wages 
to  miners,  $7,800,000;  loss  to  commercial 
interests  through  reduced  revenues  at¬ 
tributed  to  strike,  $4,000,000;  loss  to 
manufacturers  forced  to  curtail  opera¬ 
tions  ou  account  of  coal  shortage,  $2.- 
500.000. 

The  Rhode  Island  textile  strike  en¬ 
tered  its  sixteenth  week  May  8.  when  no 
adjustment  was  in  sight.  Meanwhile  the 
striking  operatives,  who  are  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  to  number  10.000,  are 
losing  approximately  $180,000  a  week. 

In  round  figures  the  loss  in  wages  for  the 
fifteen  weeks  in  which  the  strike  already 
has  been  in  progress  is  $2,700,000.  The 
loss  to  the  mill  owners  hardly  can  lie  es¬ 
timated.  but  it  is  said  to  reach  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the  Pawtuck¬ 
et  Valley,  where  6.000  operatives  either 
are  out  on  strike  or  out  of  work  because 
of  the  strike,  the  loss  in  wages  proceeds 
at  the  rate  of  $105,000  a  week,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  merchants  nil  through  the 
valley  have  felt  keenly  for  nearly  four 
months. 

Two  naval  seaplanes  met  in  liead-on 
collision  over  the  Potomac  River  May  5 
while  traveling  100  miles  an  hour.  Two 
navy  officers  were  killed.  The  two  occu¬ 
pants  of  one  were  .saved,  while  those  in 
the  other  were  drowned  in  35  ft.  of  wa¬ 
ter.  with  never  a  chance  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  tangled  wreckage.  The 
two  officers  killed  were  Lieut.  Harold  F. 
Selden,  popularly  known  as  “Runny” 
Selden.  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  naval 
aviators,  and  Ensign  Frank  Miller,  a 
propeller  expert  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Avia¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Malcolm  Holman  and  James  Miller, 
bandit  “black  sheep”  of  wealthy  Chicago 
families,  were  held  to  the  Grand  Jury  for 
robbery  at  Chicago  May  5  in  bonds  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Judge  Ja¬ 
cobs  of  the  Roys’  Court  fixed  heavy  bonds 
for  each  of  the  17  highway  robberies 
which  the  young  bandits  confessed.  The 
total  is  $465,000.  and  the  boys  cannot  be 
freed  unless  their  families  schedule  al¬ 
most.  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  as  se¬ 
curity. 

Passenger  service  valued  at  over  $17.- 
000,000  a  year  is  rendered  by  passenger 
automobiles  passing  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
necticut  where  the  State  boundary  lines 
are  crossed  by  the  New  York-Boston 
turnpike,  according  to  estimates  issued 
by  the  .State  Highway  Department,  based 
on  railroad  rates.  It  would  cost  over 
$5,000,000  a  year  to  transport  over  the 
railroads  the  freight  which  passes 
through  on  motor  trucks.  The  figures 
were  determined  by  a  traffic  census  made 
at  Thompsonville  and  Greenwich. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  the  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court  May  8  the  Atlas  Finishing 
Company  of  North  Bergen  seeks  to  re¬ 
cover  $2,000,000  damages  against  the 
Hackensack  'Water  Company.  On  June 
23  last  a  fire  destroyed  the  Atlas  plant , 
and  although  the  plant  was  equipped 
with  fire  fighting  apparatus,  it  is  alleged 
there  was  not  sufficient  water  or  pressure 
to  combat  the  blaze. 

Much  excitement  has  been  occasioned 
in  Northern  Ontario,  Canada,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  placer  gold  mining  area 
south  of  Morgan  or  Munro  Lake,  accord¬ 
ing  to  consular  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  May  8.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  claims  have  been  staked 
out  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  pros¬ 
pectors  are  entering  the  region  on  every 
train.  The  new  placer  mining  district  is 
about,  four  miles  east  of  the  famous  Croe¬ 
sus  mine  which  produced  gold  in  large 
quantities  prior  to  1914. 

Bench  warrants  were  issued  in  the 
United  Stoics  District  Court  at  New 
York  May  8  for  the  arrest  of  Charles  \V. 
Morse  and  his  three  sons,  Edwin  A..  . 
Benjamin  W.  and  Harry  F.  Morse,  be- 
cause  they  failed  to  appear  voluntarily  ^ 
before  the  court  and  plead  to  indict-  ’ 
meats  returned  ou  April  27  and  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to 
defraud  investors  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steamship  Company, 

Nine  persons  were  injured,  two  prob¬ 
ably  mortally,  May  9,  when  an  automo¬ 
bile,  taking  a  sharp  turn  on  the  Lake- 
wood  Road  near  New  Egypt,  N.  J., 
crashed  into  a  tree.  The  occupants  were 
thrmyn  into  a  ditch,  four  being  pinned  oat 
beneath  wreckage.  When  rescuers  j 
reached  the  scene  all  nine  were  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  wreckage  caught  fire,  but  he 
occupants  of  a  following  cur  extinguished  Tb 
the  flames.  Magistrate  George  A.  Raw-  s 
ley  of  Burlington  ordered  that  all  nine  '  , 
of  the  ear’s  occupants  be  held  under 
charges  of  transporting  liquor  and  of  be-  bon 
ing  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  polite  sav  sav 
liquor  was  found  in  the  wreck.  Edward  , 
Trainer  of  Philadelphia  is  also  charged  '' 
with  driving  an  automobile  without  a  hoi 
license.  wo 

The  year  11)21  was  one  of  scanty  re- 
eeipts  and  low  prices  for  the  fishing  in-  _ 
dustry  off  the  New  England  and  Mari-  Sue 
time  Provincial  coast,  according  to  the  kni 
annual  review  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau  ^ 
made  public  May  9.  The  mackerel  fish¬ 
ing,  described  os  the  barometer  of  the  P"‘ 
deep  sea  trade,  was  the  poorest  on  ree-  iiv< 
ord.  Ground  fishing  was  not  hit  so  hard  tjir 
and  tiie  schooner  Frances  S.  Grueby, 
most  successful  of  those  engaged  in  this  10,1 
trade,  earned  $90,000  during  the  year,  ( 


HOMELITE 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
Not  the  lowest  price  but  the  cheapest  and  best 

Brings  Comfort  and  Cheer  to  Your  Home 


All  the  electrical  conveniences  of  a  city  residence  are  at 
your  service  when  you  own  a  Homelite.  Plenty  of  light 
in  house  or  outbuildings;  current  that  runs  your  washing 
machine,  electric  iron,  fans,  churn,  cream  separator. milking 
machine,  etc.  And  the  cost  of  operation 
is  small  —  you  will  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Weight  1 00lbs.No  founda¬ 
tion  needed.  Compact—  X‘  3 
feet  of  cubic  space  enough. 
Economical-1  gallon  of  fuel 
enough  for  2,000  watt 
hours. 

Made  12  and  32  Volts. 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York  City 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributors  for  New  England  except  Western  Connecticut 


MADE  BY 

m  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 

Ideal  Farm  in  Cape  May  County 

255  acres ;  150  high  state  cultivation;  35  acres  wood¬ 
land;  half  mile  from  Delaware  Bay;  on  State  grav¬ 
el  road;  halt  mile  village;  stores,  schools  nnd  sta¬ 
tion-  splendid  now  9-room  honse;  good  barn:  large 
poultry  house;  fine  lot  of  fruit:  beautifnl  location: 
excellent  water;  fine  shade.  Will  sell  for  $7,000, 
half  ea'-h.  For  full  particulars  and  photo,  write 
CALVIN  HUSSELMAN  Cape  May  Court  House.  N.  J. 


Don't  wait  for  the  cur-tom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  ib  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  ;makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  we  call  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
seif  feeder  or  wind  ntuekor  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Juwt  elve  us  the  hIk*  of  ,our  •nglne  ttml  the  amount  of  grain 
umudTy  ntlaaii  and  we’ll  submit  i  proposition  on  s  miehin* 
that  will  be  juM  the  one  for  your  work. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
send  you  the  biggest  work 
»  shoe  bargain  offered  In  years. 

B liable,  double 
romc  leather, 
g  oak  tenth er 
soles.  Bellows 
tongue.  Dirt, 
water  and  acid 
proof.  Sires 

postman  $2.45 

A  k  s  0  I  u  1 1 
satisfaclion, 
OQ  ormoney 
^  v  •  promptly  re  - 

tew  York  City  funded. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


You  won’t  mind  working  in  wet 
weather  if  you  have  a 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


Ullltf,  0HPV  OU  "VPJ  rttuiiKiif , 

on  nr  of!  m  n  jiffy;  lb<  only  practical, 
inexprnnivu  wcuO»or-t»u*of  for  ururV- 
rrit,  K.I111H  color,  dntiMo  t-Ttnrp,  mhlMir- 
tz«NJ  runtcri.M;  *trou*?  und  well  rouiir. 
e  «  Bait  corittuU  of  o»mt 

3cna  with  boon  .  anti  pnnUt; 

puttla  clt-ic 
ipt»;  t.y 

vnmn,  truck 

ill  o‘»t-0oor 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllll 


Jlo  Money 

uit  muil  your 
©rdt-r,  am  vi  nir 

client  imrujiui  v, 

and  pay  post¬ 
man  JJ1.76  and 
pouUiKO,  when 
delivered.  Your 
money  b«ck  If 
not  entirely 
tiatiafied. 


devised  by  Dr.  Montessori,  for  the  teaching  of 
children  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  hitherto  sold 
only  in  complete  sets,  may  now  be  purchased 
in  sections,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
different  ages.  Thousands  of  parents  are 
successfully  using  this  apparatus  for  home  in¬ 
struction.  Writo  today  for  Dee  catalog  R.  N. 
THE  HOUSE  OK  CHILDHOOD,  Inc. 
103  West  14 tli  street.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  t/ttick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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That  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  pests  of  this  crop.  In 
the  home  garden  one  of  I  lie  simplest  pre¬ 
cautions  is  to  cover  the  hills  with  boxes 
just  after  planting  the  seed,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  Muslin  or  cheesecloth  is 
stretched  across  the  top  to  admit  light, 
yet  exclude  the  beetles.  The  greatest  in¬ 
jury  is  done  to  the  young  plants  by  the 
old  beetles  which  have  wintered  over  in 
rubbish  piles  and  the  like.  The  larva  or 
worm  which  hatches  from  the  egg  also 
does  damage  by  burrowing  into  the  stem 
both  above  and  below  the  ground,  and 


Rroteciion  from  Cucumber  Hectic 


they  often  feed  on  the  fruit  when  it  lies 
on  the  soil.  By  placing  the  boxes  over 
the  hills  until  the  plants  become  <!  or  8 
in.  high,  the  pest  is  excluded,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  the  boxes  the  plants 
can  be  dusted  with  arsenate  of  lead  for 
protection.  The  box  at  the  left  in  the 
picture  (A)  is  not  set  properly,  for 
beetles  can  readily  enter  the  hole  left  at 
the  base.  Dirt  should  be  pushed  up  to 
the  box  to  cover  any  such  openings. 

T.  II.  T. 


Physalis  Alkekengi  as  a  Weed 

Having  been  away.  1  did  not  notice  till 
now  the  article  on  the  husk  tomato.  Phy¬ 
salis  Alkekengi,  on  page  179,  but  I  am 
eager  to  give  it  a  rap.  and  hope  to  be 
early  enough  to  catch  the  unwary  culti¬ 
vator  in  time  this  season.  I  only  know 
one  species,  and  it  is  a  persistent  peren¬ 
nial,  living  in  a  sort  of  comatose  condi¬ 
tion  almost  any  length  of  time  in  waste 
places.  I  admired  the  red  pods  and  took 
up  some  plants  from  a  hedgerow  to  raise 
them  for  ornament  only.  In  good,  mel¬ 
low  soil,  the  plant  began  to  make  a  very 
different  showing,  and  it  not  only  became 
several  times  as  large  and  active  as  the 
parent  plants,  but  it  began  on  the  second 
year  to  send  out  underground  offshoots, 
some  of  them  coming  to  the  surface  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  old  root.  Next  year  it 
was  taking  possession  of  the  plot  for 
some  distance  from  the*  starting  point,  so 
that  I  became  alarmed  and  began  to  dig 
it  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  plant  was  some¬ 
thing  as  that  of  the  kiuizu  vine,  though 
I  do  not.  suppose  it  would  absorb  as  wide 
territory  as  the  kudzu  would,  even  where 
it  finds  congenial  soil  and  climate.  At 
any  rate,  this  Physalis  is  a  plant  that 
needs  to  be  watched.  Plant  it.  if  at  all, 
in  some  neglected  spot,  and  allow  it  to 
contend  with  other  sturdy  plants.  Then 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  very  rampant. 
It  is  not  a  safe  garden  plant,  nor  is  it  of 
any  particular  value.  .J.  \v.  c. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Coleus 

What  can  I  use  to  kill  the  small  white 
insect  which  thrives  on  and  kills  the 
Coleus  plant?  1  believe  this  is  common¬ 
ly  known  as  the  mealy  bug.  and  I  do  nor 
know  of  it  bothering  any  other  plant.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who 
knew  what  to  do  for  them.  I  have  tried 
keeping  them  picked  off.  but  they  have 
got  ahead  of  me  now.  and  T  am  afraid  l 
shall  lose  the  plants  I  expected  to  use 
for  bedding  in  the  yard  this  Summer. 

Marion,  O.  MJiS.  n.  K.  P. 

The  mealy  hug  is  always  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest  on  C  lens  grown  in 
the  house;  it  is  troublesome  on  many 
soft-wooded  plants,  in  window  or  green¬ 
house.  and  on  some  plants  outside.  When 
brought  indoors  it  spreads  from  one  plant 
to  another,  if  not  checked.  Owing  to 
the  protective  covering  secreted  by  the 
insect,  which  makes  it  look  like  a  tiny 
tuft  of  cotton,  it  is  not  controlled  readily. 
On  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  forms 
of  Citrus,  an  emulsion  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  is  used  as  a  spray,  bill  we  Would  not 
advise  this  on  Coleus.  Whale-oil  soap 
solution,  1  lb.  to  5  gals,  of  wafer,  or 
laundry  soap  in  the  same  proportion, 
may  he  used.  It  is  convenient  to  dip  the 
plants  in  the  soap  hath,  cutting  out  a 
disk  of  cardboard  large  enough  to  put 
over  the  earth  in  the  pot.  with  a  slash 
to  the  Center  to  admit  the  stem.  Holding 
this  disk  over  the  soil  while  the  pot  is 
inverted  it  will  not  fall  out.  This  bath 
will  remove  a  great  many  of  the  insects, 
hut  it  will  he  necessary  to  rub  off  some 
remaining  old  ones,  using  a  little  swab  of 
cotton  or  sponge  on  a  small  stick,  the 
swab  being  dipped  in  the  soap  bath.  It 
is  wise  to  treat  plants  in  this  way  when 
they  are  brought  inside  in  the  Fall,  thus 
avoiding  infestation. 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  —  PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 

a  a 


Use  Rope  that  You 
Know  Will  Do  the  Work 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape -Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red, 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and 
find  this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you 
know  that  you're  getting  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  rope  of  its  size. 
Only  our  highest  grade  manila  rope 
contains  this  red,  white  and  blue 
guarantee. 


The  Columbian  Guarantee 
The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will 
replace  any  rope  proved  defective 
-which  contains  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 


Columbian  Standard  Binder 
Twine  is  insect-proof  and 
of  uniform  size  and  strength 
— a  product  of  proved 
quality. 


BY  INVITATION 
MEM BEK  Or 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 

530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City,”  New  York 

new  YORK.  U.S.A.  New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


WPE-MARK«° 

±r  . 


GUARANTEED  ROSE 

mam  ^COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.*y®uw*^ 

A**  "COLUMOIAN"  »«AOt  so  ho»i. 


Be  sure  and  ask  for  COLUMBIAN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 


per  pound  shipment  from  Chicago.  We  also  offer  Standard  and  Manilla 


M.FCOOPER  TWINE  CO.v  MINNEAPOLIS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  pAint  special¬ 
ists  mid  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfaetionGuaranteea. 
On  order,  for  thirty  gallon*  or  over  we  will  prer-ey  the 
freight  within  A  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  1  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  l  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  C’ollingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
aud  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

Tt  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  tilled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


FARMS  In  nYTj“" 

Semi  for  our  free.  lllnstnUcd  catalogue,  «w»o  and  photos  do- 

USS  BEAUTIFUL  VINELAND 

counties,  ulso  near  Coast;  close  to  Atlantic  City,  the  play¬ 
ground  of  America ;  greatest  fruit  am!  poultly  center  and 
tile  world’s  best  market  ;  specialising  in  fruit  ami  poultry 
farms,  also  grain,  dairy,  truck  and  goneral  farms,  at  owners' 
lowest  prices.  Not  connected  with  iny  City  farm  agencies. 
We  personally  Inspect  each  and  ev  ery  farm  are  offer.  Prices 
range  from  $1,000  up  Many  with  only  casIi.  stocked 
and  equipped.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  Write  today. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCV,  549-K  Landis  Aw..  Vineland.  N.  J. 


m 

r  ; 

I  WHITE 

BLUE  j 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50.  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  aioi  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
wilt  tel)  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  lime.  Simple 
ami  Practical. 

For  j  alt!  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33.1  West  30th  St.t  New  York 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATO  MARKET  JUMPS  TO  FILL  WESTERN 
SHORTAGE — THE  LUCKY  NORTHEAST¬ 
ERN  FARMERS — HOME  MAR¬ 
KETS  HEST 

While  some  damage  to  fruit  and  truck 
crops  resulted  from  the  cold  weather  in 
April,  there  was  also  some  benefit.  The 
jump  in  potato  prices,  amounting  to  al¬ 
most  double  the  lowest  prices  in  some 
producing  sections,  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  cold  Spring,  which  delayed 
the  Southern  crop  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia,  thus  giving  the  old  crop  a  final 
chance  to  clean  up.  The  city  price  had 
sunk  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  in  some  eases, 
hut  recovered  to  an  average  of  nearly  $2 
early  in  May.  and  growers  were  getting 
$1.15  to  $1,85.  with  prices  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  the  Northeast.  The  aver¬ 
age  advance  the  country  over  was  about 
:'5f  from  the  lowest  in  April.  This  elev¬ 
enth  hour  recovery  will  help  out  the  nu¬ 
merous  dealers  who  stored  potatoes  at 
high  prices.-  Only  a  few  thousand  car¬ 
loads  are  left  on  the  farms  it  would 
seem,  hut  the  prospect  of  better  prices 
would  bring  out  a  good  many.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  amazing  bow  much  hay  and  how 
many  potatoes  a  farmer  can  spare  if  the 
price  is  right.  Of  course,  the  crop 
shortage  in  the  Middle  West  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  change  in  the  market. 
Buyers  from  as  far  west  as  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati  and  Detroit  are  looking 
for  Maine  potatoes,  which  usually  are 
sold  mostly  in  Boston.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  This  year  Maine  has 
helped  feed  the  South  and  West  with  her 
record-breaking  crop,  which  must  have 
turned  in  at  least  $10,000,000  to  Maine 
farmers  for  what  was  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  and  as  much  more  to  be  credited 
for  the  half  of  the  crop  that  stayed  at 
home. 

Price  of  potatoes  at  Maine  shipping 
points  nearly  doubled  during  the  last 
week  of  April.  Many  shipments  went  to 
unusual  destinations,  including  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Maine  was  lucky  with  apples,  too.  hav¬ 
ing  shipped  about  $4,000,000  worth  of 
them  the  past  season.  It  was  the  only 
Eastern  State  with  a  really  good  crop. 
Cape  Cod.  the  sandy  tip  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  scored  with  its  cranberry  crop,  sold 
at  an  average  over  $13  per  barrel,  and 
another  little  strip  of  land  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  made  more  than  any 
other  section  in  the  Spring  rise  of  onions, 
because  so  much  of  the  crop  had  been 
kept  in  storage.  It  was  a  lucky  year  for 
New  England  as  compared  with  many 
other  sections.  The  East  in  general  has 
had  the  best  of  it  the  past  two  years,  and 
possibly  will  hold  the  advantage  until 
Europe  gets  ready  to  take  our  surplus 
grain,  meat  and  cotton,  as  before  the 
war. 

The  latest  reports  of  increased  plant¬ 
ing  of  truck  crops,  including  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  onions,  are  from  the  North¬ 
west.  Perhaps  if  the  yield  is  not  too 
large,  the  improvement  in  general  bus¬ 
iness  conditions  will  enable  the  public  to 
buy  all  that  is  raised.  G.  n.  f. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb,.  ISc ;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
22c :  kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  14c :  neck 
cuts.  lb..  Sc:  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c: 
round  steak,  lb..  22  to  24c:  lamb  chops, 
lb..  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb..  30  to  25c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c:  sausage,  lb.,  20c: 
sliced  ham,  lb..  30  to  35c;  Bold  bacon, 
lb..  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  pork  loin, 
lb,,  27c:  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c:  veal  loaf, 
lb..  35c:  rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c :  dressed, 
lb..  30c;  woodchuck,  ready  sale.  lh,,  30c; 
eels.  lb..  30c;  local  fish,  lb.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  33c;  fowls, 
lb,.  33c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese, 
ducks,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  40o  : 
fowls,  lb.,  40c:  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  20c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  20e :  brown.  20c: 
duck  eggs.  38c:  milk,  qt,.  Sc:  buttermilk, 
qt..  5c:  skim-milk.  5c;  cream.  <|t 70c; 
creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb..  45c; 
best  dairy,  lb.,  45c*:  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
30c:  skim.  17c :_  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb..  4c:  bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $2:  maple  sugar,  lb.. 
20  to  25c;  clover  honev,  card.  23c ;  apples, 
bu  .  $2.40:  cider  vinegar,  gal..  40c. 

Asparagus.  15c :  beans,  qt..  10c :  cab¬ 
bage.  white.  Ib„  4c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50: 
cucumbers,  each,  5c;  horseradish.  10c: 
celery.  10c;  dandelion  greens,  pk..  25c; 
lettuce,  large  heads.  10c;  Boston.  10c; 
onions,  dry,  lb.,  lac;  green,  bunch.  5c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.35: 
radishes,  bunch.  5c:  rhubarb,  12c:  spin¬ 
ach.  15c:  squash.  Hubbard,  5c;  straw¬ 
berries,  30c:  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c*;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch. 
10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork.  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb..  11  to  12c; 
Soring  lamb.  lb..  30  to  50c*  beef,  lb..  7  to 
0c ;  veal,  lb.,  11  to  13c, 

1  ive  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb..  30c ; 
chickens,  lb..  30  to  36c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to 
36c:  geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.  40e ; 


chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  Ml.  40  to  45c  ;  eggs.  27  to  28c; 
duck  eggs,  40c*;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  32  to 
35c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  beans,  dry.  bu., 
$3  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu..  90c  to  $1  ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  $1.20  to  $1.50;  cowslips, 
bu.,  75c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  75c;  garlic, 
lb..  20  to  25c:  honey,  pt.,  30  to  35c;  kohl- 
rabbi.  doz..  50c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1.20 
to  $3.50;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.50  to  $2; 
onions,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4.75 :  green,  do*, 
bunches,  35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c;  turnips, 
bu..  40e. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22:  No.  2, 
$17  to  $19;  No.  3.  $1(1;  Timothy,  ton, 
$20  to  $22  ;  rye  straw,  ton.  $10  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  14c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  16c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
12  to  15c*;  heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  16c:  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  12  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  Spring,  lb,, 
55c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  stags,  lb.,  24 
to  26c ;  guinea  fowl,  each,  50  to  60c ; 
ducks,  lb..  25  to  28c;  geese,  lb..  18  to  20c  : 
turkeys,  lb..  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  82  to  35c. 

Apples,  bid..  Spys,  Kings.  Greenings. 
$8  to  $10;  Baldwins.  $6  to  $8;  apples, 
per  bu..  $1 .50  to  $2.50. 

Asparagus,  homegrown,  doz.  bunehes. 
$1.50;  large,  doz.  bunehes.  $8.50  to  $4; 
beets,  new.  noz.  bunches.  $175;  cabbage, 
doz.  bends.  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  celery,  doz.  bunches.  90c  to 
$1.10:  cucumbers,  doz.  $1.75  to  $2:  let¬ 
tuce.  common,  doz.  heads,  50  to  00c;  mint . 
green,  doz.  bunches,  80  to  35c;  onions, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2  ;  green,  doz,  hunches.  IS 
to  20c:  potatoes,  bu..  95c  to  $1  ;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  85c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1,25  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  lb..  60  to  65c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked  red 
marrow.  $7.50;  white  marrow.  $5.50: 
red  kidney.  $7:  white  kidnev.  $8;  pea. 
$5.50;  yellow-eye,  $6;  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2.  5c; 
cows,  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c ;  No.  2,  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags.  4c;  horse  hides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  lamb  skins,  each.  $1  to  $1.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  lie ;  No,  2,  9c :  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
25  to  28e;  unwashed,  medium.  28  to  30c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1,28  to  81.25;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c;  oats,  bu.,  49c; 
rye.  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10. 

Seeds. — Clover,  large,  bu..  $16.50  to 
$17.50*  medium,  bu..  $16  to  $17;  Tim¬ 
othy.  bu..  $4.75  to  $5:  Alsike.  bu..  $18 
to  $14:  Alfalfa,  bu..  $18.50  to  814.50. 

Timothy,  hit”  ton,  $25  to  $27:  straw. 
$14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Spring  comes  slowly  and  produce  mar¬ 
ket  prices  are  fairly  strong.  Butter  is 
down.  Apples  and  strawberries  are 
easier;  eggs  higher, 

BUTTER  —  CH  KKKE — EGG  S 

Butter,  easier ;  creamery.  34  to  40c : 
dairy.  24  to  32c;  crocks,  18  to  24c;  com¬ 
mon.  is  to  20c.  Cheese,  unsettled;  flats 
and  longhorns.  18  to  25c;  daisies.  19  to 
26c;  limblirger,  29  to  36c;  Swiss,  wheel. 
35  to  tide. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  45  to 
52c;  fowl.  22  to  33c;  broilers,  8,8  to  44<-; 
old  roosters.  24  to  25c;  ducks.  80  to  36c; 
geese,  23  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowl.  27  to  30c;  broilers.  45  to  60c; 
ducks,  25  to  82c  ;  geese.  IS  to  20c. 

A  PPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  best  named  sorts,  bu.. 
$2.75  to  $8;  seconds,  $2  to  $2.50;  com¬ 
mon.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  strong; 
best  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $8;  Ber¬ 
muda.  bbl.,  $7.50  to  $9;  Florida.  $5  to 
$7 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

RT  RAW  PERRIES 

Strawberries,  easier;  fancy,  24-qt. 
era,  $•!  “  ,o  $5.25;  fair  to  good,  $3.50 
to  $4.25. 

Leans — onions 

Beans,  quiet ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $S  to  $10; 
marrow.  $7  to  $7.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.  Onions,  steady  ;  homegrown, 
bu..  $4.50  to  85 ;  Texas,  crate.  $2.75  to 
83.50;  Bermuda,  crate,  $8.50  to  $4;  sets, 
$8  to  $12. 

VEGETA  PI  KS 

Vegetables,  active;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown.  doz.  bundles.  $2  to  $2.50;  beans, 
green  and  wax.  hamper,  $8  to  $5;  beets, 
bu..  $2  50  to  $2.75;  doz.  hunches.  75  to 
90c;  cabbage,  crate.  $3  to  $3.75;  carrots, 
bu..  82  to  82  50;  doz.  bunches,  00  to  75c; 
celery.  Florida,  crate,  $8.75  to  84.50; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  encum¬ 
bers,  Florida,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $3;  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse.  5-lb.  basket.  90e  to  $1.50; 
iceberg,  California,  crate,  $2.50  to  $8.50 1 
onion  sprouts,  doz.  bunches.  12  to  18c ; 
parsley,  doz.  hunches.  $1  to  $1.25;  pep¬ 
pers,  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  peas,  hamper.  $2 
to  $2.75;  pieplant,  doz  bundles.  50  to 
75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  8,0c; 
spinach,  bu  .  $1  to  $125;  tomatoes.  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate.  $3  to  $4;  turnips,  white  and 


yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy:  white  comb.  16  to  24c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Mr  pie  products,  dull; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  higher;  Timothy,  ton.  track,  $18 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  821  to  $22.  Wheat 
bran,  ton.  c-arlot.  $27.50 ;  middlings. 
$27.50;  red  dog,  $35.50;  cottonseed  meal. 
$51.50;  >>il meal.  $53.50;  hominy,  $27.50; 
gluten,  $36.50;  oat  feed,  $12;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $29.  j.  w.  c. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  41  to  42c;  good  to 
choice.  87  to  89c;  lower  grades,  33  to 
36c;  ladle-packed,  28  to  27c;  packing 
stock.  IN  to  21c. 

Eggs 

Fancy,  nearby,  35  to  37c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  27  to  2.8c:  lower  grades, 
22  to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  30c;  fair  to  good,  26  to 
29c;  Spring  chickens.  55  to  60c;  tur¬ 
keys.  30  to  35c;  ducks,  24  to  26e ;  geese, 
14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  31c;  roosters,  22  to  24c; 
Western  chickens,  22  to  24c. 

FRUIT'S 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $S;  strawberries, 
qt..  10  to  22c;  oranges,  box.  $8  to  $8.50; 
grapefruit,  box,  $4,25  to  $9.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $1,25  to  $1.75; 
new.  bbl..  $5  to  $5.75;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  asparagus,  bunch.  10  to 
40c*. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $6  to  $8.50 ;  Spy,  $4  to 
$7  :  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $5:  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  160  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50:  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eye.  $8  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  39  to  40c ;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  37c;  dairy.  27  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  32  to  33c ;  gathered, 
choice.  29  to  31c ;  common  to  good.  24 
to  27  c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $31.75  to  $32  ;  middlings, 
$32  to  $30;  red  dog,  $40;  mixed  feed.  $34 
to  $37;  gluten  feed,  $39.80;  cottonseed 
meal.  $50  to  $60;  linseed  meal.  $55. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy.  $88  to  $34;  No. 
2.  $29  to  $31  ;  shipping.  $21  to  $22. 
Straw— Bye.  $56  to  $87:  -tat.  $19  to  $20. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.40  io 
$1.50;  Green  Mountain.  $1.40  to  $1.50, 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4. 

dressed  Poultry 

Native  roasters.  84  to  35c;  fowls.  80 
to  3flo :  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  doz.. 
$7  to  $9- 

VEGET  ARLES 

Cabbage,  bbl-  $8  to  $3.50 ;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $6  25:  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 :  radishes.  $2  to  $2.7" :  tomatoes, 
lb..  25  to  85c;  rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $2  to 
$2.75. 

Fresh  Its n 

Price  of  ground  fis-h  at  the  dock  to 
wholesale  dealers  are:  Haddock.  514  to 
9*40;  cod,  5  to  7c*;  pollock.  7  to  8c;  hake, 
414  to  6c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  18,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  New  York  price  for  May  fluid 
milk.  8  per  cent  fat.  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone.  $1.75  per  160  Mis.  for  Class  1  (in 
bulk  and  in  bottles).  The  price  for  Class 
2  (milk  for  soft,  fancy  cheeses,  cream, 
ice  cream  and  plain  condensed).  $1.50. 


BETTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.381.', 

(ft 

.39 

Good  to  choice... 

.55 

(ft 

.37 

Lower  grades  .... 

(ft) 

.34 

City  made  . 

*>•> 

(ft 

.28 

Dairy,  best  . 

.36 

(ft 

.37 

Common  to  good. 

.30 

(ft 

.34 

Packing  stock  ..... 

.18 

(ft 

22 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk.  held,  f’ev 

.231/2 

(ft 

.24 

Average  run  . 

»>•> 

(ft 

.23 

New,  fancy . 

.16  % 

(ft 

.17 

New,  average  run  . . 

.16 

(ft 

.10% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f'ey 

.38 

(ft 

.39 

Medium  to  good  . 

•  lO 

.•  lO 

(ft 

.37 

Mix'd  col’s,  n’by.  b’st 

.32 

(ft 

.32% 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25 

(ft 

.30 

Gathered,  best . 

.30 

(ft 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

(ft 

.28 

Duck  eggs  . 

.20 

(ft 

.30 

PRESSED  POL 

'LTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.49 

(ft! 

.52 

< ’oramon  to  good .  . 

.42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb 

.42 

(ft 

.45 

Fair  to  good.... 

.30 

(ft 

.40 

Fowls  . 

.25 

(ft 

.33 

Boosters  . 

.20 

(ft 

.24 

Ducks  . 

.25 

(ft 

.27 

Geese  . 

.15 

(ft 

.1.8 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(ft) 

10.00 

( ’npons,  best  . 

.47 

(Tv 

.48 

Medium  to  good . 

.32 

dft 

.45 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers  . . 

7.75 

(ft. 

8.50 

Bulls  . 

5.00 

(ft 

0.25 

Cows  . . . 

1.50 

(ft 

6.25 

Calves,  pr'e  v'l,  cwt 

s.OO 

(ft 

11.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(ft 

6.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

(ft 

11.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

6.00 

(ft. 

8.00 

Lambs  . 

15.00 

(ft 

17.00 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  .  . 
Medium  . 

6.75 

(ft 

7.00 

7.00 

(ft 

7.25 

Pea  . 

6.75 

@ 

7.50 

Bed  kidney  . 

7.75 

(a 

8.50 

White  kidnev . 

9.75 

(ft 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

6.50 

(ft 

7.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 
Ben  Davis  . 

4.50 

@ 

8.50 

4.00 

(ft 

6.00 

Spy  . 

5.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Busset  . 

4.60 

(ft 

6.50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

(ft 

5.25 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Strawberries,  qt.... 

.15 

(ft. 

.28 

Avocados,  doz . 

4.00 

(ft 

7.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.... 

3.00 

(ft 

7.00 

Watermelons,  160, .  75.00 

VEGETABLES 

m 

25.00 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s. 

1.50 

(ft 

0.00 

Beets,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Carrots.  100  lbs _ 

2.00 

(ft 

8.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1.00 

(ft) 

2.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.75 

(ft 

2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

8.50 

t  Inions,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft 

2.75 

Peppers,  bu . . . 

2.00 

(ft 

8  50 

Ballistics,  %-bbl.  bkt. 

.50 

(ft 

1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.50 

(ft 

1.25 

Squash,  bu . 

2  25 

(ft 

2.50 

String  beans,  bu.... 

1.50 

(ft) 

2.25 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  e’te 
Watercress.  100  b’s. 

2.00 

(a\ 

4.50 

2.00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  1st)  lbs. 

8.50 

(ft  3.75 

Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

2  50 

(ft.  3.00 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

2.50 

(ft  3.00 

Florida,  bbl . 

2.50 

(fi  5.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

3  75 

(ft  4  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.75 

(ft.  3.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  Timothv,  No.  1 

31.00 

<n  32.00 

No.  2  . 

28.00 

(ft  30.00 

No.  8  . . 

26.00 

(ft  27  00 

Shipping  . 

22  00 

(ft  24.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

di  30.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

35.00 

(a  37.00 

Oat  and  wheat... 

16.00 

(ft  18.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York  ; 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . ...$1.50 

No.  1,  Northern .  1.57 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.43 

Corn,  Nn.  2.  yellow . 80 

Gilts.  No.  2.  white.. . 49 

B.ve .  1.17 

Barley  . 7S 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter- 

-Best  . 

•  •  •  • 

.$.48 

to 

$.50 

F  a  i  r 

to  good 

>  •  •  • 

.  .40 

to 

.45 

Milk —  I 

.oOse.  at 

st  or 

es . 

.08 

Hurt! 

ed,  Grade  A 

.17 

Bnrtl 

ed.  Grail 

e  B 

.14 

Certi 

fied  .... 

a  •  •  • 

.28 

Heav 

y  cream, 

Vz 

piiU . . . 

.28 

( ’heeso. 

lb . 

.  .30 

to 

.35 

Eggs — 

Best  .  . 

.  .48 

to 

.52 

Fair 

to  good 

.  .30 

to 

.45 

Fowls  . 

.  .45 

to 

.50 

( 'hiiken 

18  .  .  .  ,  . 

.  .45 

to 

.55 

1  at  mbs 

chops  . 

.  .50 

to 

.65 

Pot  a  loo 

s,  lb.  .. 

.03 

to 

.04 

Apples. 

doz.  .  . 

.  .50 

to 

.75 

( In  ions. 

Hi.  .  .  . 

.  .10 

to 

.15 

Lettuce. 

,  head  . 

.  .10 

to 

.15 

Coming 

Live 

Stock 

Sales 

May  2.r — Guernseys,  Langwater  dis¬ 
persal  stile,  Langwater  Farms.  North 
Easton.  Mass. 

May  27 — -Guernseys,  consignment  sale. 
Mineola  Fair  Grounds,  Mineola,  Long 
Island. 

June  1 — Dairy  Shorthorns.  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y..  sale.  Fair  Grounds.  Can¬ 
andaigua.  N.  Y. 

June  8 — Shorthorns.  Bradford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa..  Shorthorn  Club.  Troy.  Pa. 

June  8-  Jerseys.  Ayer  A  McKinney, 
Meredith  N.  Y. 

June  9 — Jerseys,  W.  B.  Spann  A  Sons, 
Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  A 
Son*.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

July  4  -Jerseys,  Cherokee  Farms, 
Thomasville.  Ga. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  28-30 — Soul  hern  Seedsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans.  La. 

June  7  Annual  meeting.  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting,  Ayrshire 
Breeders*  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pit. 

June  14-16 — Farmers’  Week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College.  Pa. 
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How  Long  Can  A  Seed  Live? 


The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  March,  1022,  makes  the  following 
interesting  statements  regarding  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  seeds: 

The  wide  circulation  of  such  fables  as 
the  supposed  germination  of  “mummy 
wheat”  has  left  the  impression,  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public  at.  least,  that 
there  is  practically  no  limitation  to  the 
persistence  of  life  when  it  is  once  en¬ 
closed  in  the  seed-coats  of  a  plant.  The 
origin  of  this  myth  seems  to  be  that 
about  1840  a  dozen  grains  of  wheat  were 
sent  to  England  with  the  statement  that 
they  had  been  taken  from  a  vase  found 
in  one  of  the  ancient  tombs  which  con¬ 
tained  a  mummy.  These  seeds  were 
sown,  and  one  plant  was  said  to  have 
been  raised  which  bore  two  poor  ears. 
Just  where  the  mistake  occurred  cannot 
be  stated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
grain  which  germinated  either  never 
came  from  Egypt  or  was  of  recent  origin 
and  had  not  been  buried  for  centuries. 
Wheat  and  other  seeds  have  frequently 
been  found  iu  ancient  Egyptian  tombs, 
but  a  microscopic  examination  of  such 
grain  invariably  shows  that  the  embryo 
has  acquired  a  brownish  color  and  is 
practically  destroyed.  In  no  case  would 
it  be  possible  for  it  to  germinate.  Actual 
experiments  have  proved  that  out  of  750 
seeds  of  wheat  stored  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  10  years  only  8  per  cent  sprout¬ 
ed,  and  by  the  time  the  seed  was  from 
30  to  35  years  old  no  germination  would 
take  place. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  the  daily 
press  has  given  considerable  space  to  the 
reported  germination  of  morning  glory 
seed  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy. 
While  the  accounts  vary,  in  some  cases 
the  seed  being  reported  as  that  of  an 
Egyptian  pea,  they  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  iu  stating  that  the  secretary 
for  the  Society  of  Bibliographical  Arch¬ 
aeology  of  London  brought  from  Egypt 
to  England  12  seeds  (the  same  number 
as  in  the  original  mummy  wheat  story) 
found  in  hand  of  a  mummy  of  a  young 
girl  which  was  excavated  from  a  tomb 
nearly  5,000  years  old.  AH  the  seed  ger¬ 
minated.  and  when  the  plants  matured 
blue  morning  glories  (or  sweet  peas) 
“looking  like  a  tiny  Egyptian  face”  were 
produced. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  verify  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  under  which  the  seed  were 
found  have  failed  and,  for  the  present  at 
least.,  the  case  will  have  to  be  classed 
with  still  another  one  where  the  seeds 
of  oats  were  supposed  to  have  germinated 
after  removal  from  a  mummy  case  2,600 
years  old.  The  particular  mummy  was 
one  presented  to  John  Macgregor  about 
1870  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  When 
the  mummy  reached  England  the  case 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  creditable 
witnesses  and  in  the  dust  at  the  bottom 
were  found  four  oat  seeds.  Two  of  these 
were  sown  by  Macgregor  and  two  turned 
over  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London  for  planting.  All  four  seeds  ger¬ 
minated,  and,  because  of  the  care  with 
which  the  mummy  case  bad  been  opened 
and  the  connection  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  with  the  growing  of  the  seedlings, 
the  case  was  regarded  as  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic.  While  it  seemed  odd  that  only 
four  seeds  were  found  and  these  were 
precisely  similar  to  varieties  then  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  no  doubt  was  cast  upon  the 
truth  of  the  incident  until  a  long  time 
afterward.  It  then  developed  that  this 
identical  mummy  had  becu  stored  with 
others  in  the  stables  of  the  Khedive 
where  fodder,  including  oats,  was  kept 
for  the  horses.  The  Khedive  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  on  hand  in  his  stables  a 
stock  of  these  most  interesting  products 
of  his  country,  so  that  they  would  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  present  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors.  It  was  shown  that 
the  dry  air  of  the  stable,  together  with 
rough  usage,  either  warped  and  split  the 
wood  of  the  case  or  caused  the  clay  luting 
which  joined  the  two  halves  of  the  case 
to  fall  out.  thus  forming  an  opening 
through  which  the  oats  filtered  in.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ceiving  credulous  tourists,  modern  wheat 
or  oat  grain  appropriately  stained  have 
sometimes  been  mixed  with  wheat  taken 
from  ancient  vases  and  mummy  cases 
aud  sold  ns  “mummy  wheat.”  Genuine 
vases,  apparently  unopened,  but.  con¬ 
taining  such  grains,  are  also  occasionally 
sold  lo  travelers. 

Since  plants  unquestionably  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  regions  where  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  unknown,  after  the  soil  had  been 
opened  up  by  digging  or  dredging,  it  was 
concluded  ibat  the  seed  must  have  been 
preserved  alive  for  very  long  periods, 
because  buried  more  or  less  deeply  in  the 
earth.  Of  course  there  has  never  been 
adequate  supervision  of  such  cases,  and 
invariably  it  has  been  found  that  the 
plants  recorded  .as  appearing  under  such 
condition  do  not  have  particularly  long- 
lived  seed,  at  least  when  preserved  iu 
air.  Rather  extensive  experiments  have 
further  demonstrated  that  if  is  not  true 
that  seeds  preserve  their  vitality  longer 
if  buried  in  the  soil,  but  that  they  will 
keep  much  better  iu  air  if  perfectly  dry. 

The  appearance  of  unusual  plants  in 
regions  cleared  by  forest  tires  has  been 


regarded  as  another  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  viability  of  seed.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  earth  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  may  be  germinated  through  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  ground,  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  idea  that  plants  originating  under 
such  circumstances  have  come  (nun  seeds 
which  have  lain  in  the  soil  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  length  of  time.  The  possibility  of 
their  being  carried  by  birds  or  other 
animals,  or  by  wind  or  flood  cannot  be 
disregarded. 

All  investigators  are  agreed  that  the 
viability  of  ordinary  dried  seed  is  quite 
unaffected  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 
What  was  regarded  as  a  most  remarkable 
fact  at  the  time  was  the  finding  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1891k  by  some  members  of  the  Peary 
arctic  expedition,  of  seeds  abandoned  by 
Lieutenant  Greely  IS  years  before,  and 
which  daring  this  period  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  Winter  temperature  of  from 
60  to  70  degrees  below  zero.  Twenty- 
three  years  after  these  seeds  were  har¬ 
vested  some  of  them  germinated,  and  this 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  seed  to 
withstand  low  temperature  was  cited  as 
one  which  would  not  likely  be  again  re¬ 
peated.  Since  that  time  seeds  have  been 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hy¬ 
drogen  (-250°  0.)  without  deleterious  re¬ 
sults.  Some  contend  that  this  proves 
that  seed  must  necessarily  be  in  a  state 
of  static  equilibrium,  since  all  chemical 
change  must  be  iu  abeyance  with  such  ex¬ 


treme  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  that  any  change  would 
only  be  indefinitely  retarded  by  the  low 
temperature. 

Plants  resort  to  various  expedients  to 
prevent  their  means  of  perpetuation 
through  seed  being  destroyed  by  heat  or 
drought  or  excessive  moisture.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  thinner  and  more  per¬ 
meable  the  seed  coat  the  shorter  lived  the 
seed,  although  sometimes  the  seed  coat 
may  be  relatively  tbin  and  yet.  quite  im¬ 
pervious  to  moisture,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  garden  pea.  Again,  the  long  life  of 
the  seed  may  be  due  to  the  excessively 
hard  or  the  abnormally  thickened  seed 
coat,  and  germination  may  not  take  place 
for  several  years  after  the  seed  has  been 
exposed  to  favorable  conditions.  To  the 
farmer  or  gardener  delayed  germination 
is  a  nuisance,  since  he  desires  all  seed 
to  germinate  promptly  and  those  of  the 
same  kind  to  appear  at  approximately 
the  same  time.  Clover  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  plant  which  produces  seed  with 
coats  of  varying  thickness,  so  that  from 
a  single  plant  the  so-called  “hard”  seed 
may  germinate  weeks  or  even  months 
after  the  others.  At  one  time  a  machine 
was  devised  which,  by  means  of  an  air 
blast,  forced  the  clover  seed  against 
rough  iron  plates,  and  these,  by  scratch¬ 
ing  the  seed  coats,  rendered  them  all 
equally  permeable  to  moisture,  and  ger¬ 
mination  was  more  or  less  simultaneous. 
Still  another  method  has  been  to  sub¬ 
merge  hard-coated  seeds  in  strong  acid, 
certain  kind  being  capable  of  standing 
this  treatment  for  several  hours  without 
injury.  Germination  is  thus  secured 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in¬ 
stead  of  requiring  years. 


An  interesting  instance  of  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  plants  to  meet  special  conditions 
is  found  in  Nehrmbium  speeiosum.  the 
sacred  lily  of  India,  the  seed  of  which, 
if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  germinates  under 
water  in  less  than  a  month.  Should  the 
seed  once  get  hard  by  being  removed  from 
the  water,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break 
it,  so  that  years  may  pass  without  ger¬ 
mination  unless  the  coat  has  been 
scratched  or  filed.  When  this  is  done, 
however,  and  moisture  admitted,  they 
will  germinate  within  24  hours.  The 
value  to  the  plant  of  such  a  seed  is  that, 
should  the  pond  in  which  it  is  growing 
dry  up  and  the  seed  fail  to  fall  into  wa¬ 
ter,  it  can  lie  dormant  awaiting  a  return 
to  its  natural  aquatic  habitat.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
seeds  of  Xelumbium  have  retained  their 
vitality  for  the  longest  period  authen¬ 
tically  determined  thus  far.  Robert 
Brown,  an  English  botanist  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  records 
that  seeds  of  Xelumbium  were  sent  by 
Sloan  to  the  botanical  department  of  the 
British  Museum.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards  he  found  them  in  the 
original  boxes  in  which  they  had  been 
transmitted.  Brown  himself  succeeded 
in  germinating  these  seeds,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  account.  At  the  present  time  this 
stands  as  the  record  for  the  longevity  of 
seed,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
Xelumbium  seed,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  might  retain  their  viabil¬ 
ity  for  such  a  period.  However,  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  similar  seed  supposed 
to  have  lived  thousands  of  years,  no  cre¬ 
dence  is  to  be  attached  to  the  sensational 
assertions  as  to  their  longevity. 


For  Poultry  House 


Dirt  and  Disease  Take  Profits 

Carbola  provides  the  easy,  quick,  and  best  way  to  “clean-up”  your  farm  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  paint  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than  car¬ 
bolic  acid  but  harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Use  Carbola  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants  in 


Poultry  Houses 
Rabbit  Hutches 
Outbuildings 


Stables 

Cellars 

Factories 


Hog  Pens 

Dairies 

Garages 


Warehouses 
Creameries 
Dog  Kennels 


Carbola  comes  in  powder  form  and  is  turned  into  a  smooth-flowing  paint 
simply  by  mixing  with  hot  or  cold  water — there  is  no  waiting  or  straining. 
Applied  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement,  plaster 
board,  etc.,  or  over  whitewash.  Will  not  clog  sprayer.  Dries  a  snow  white. 
One  gallon  (a  pound  of  powder)  covers  200  square  feet.  Carbola  doesn’t 
blister,  flake  or  peel,  has  no  disagreeable  odor  to  taint  milk  or  food  products, 
and  doesn’t  spoil  if  kept  standing. 

Carbola  Makes  “ Clean-Up ”  Jobs  Easy 

on  the  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  many  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  that  now  use  it  regularly.  It  helps  make  buildings  fight,  sweet-smelling 
and  sanitary.  A  trial  will  prove  that  Carbola  saves  time  and  labor  and  gives  better  results.  Get 
some  today — money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.  The  dry  powder  has  no  superior  as  a  louse 
powder  for  use  on  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  hogs,  dogs,  etc.,  and  costs  less  than  other  brands. 

Your  Hardware,  Feed,  Drug  or  Paint  Dealer  has  Carbola  or  can 
get  it.  If  not  order  direct.  Prompt  shipment  by  post  or  express. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.).  $2.50  delivered.  50  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $5.00  delivered. 
200  lb.  bags.  $18.00.  Trial  package  and  booklet,  30c  postpaid 

Add  25 “Ja  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
299  Ely  Ave.  Dept.  R 
Paints  and  alsoDisinfect*  v  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Dries 'White 


For  Hog  House 


For  Stable 


For  Cellar 
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The  Story  of  a  Day 
Part  I. 

The  morning  of  May  6  opened  dull  and 
wet.  For  two  days  there  had  been  a 
steady,  dripping  rain,  and  as  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  the  clouds  seemed  to 
wear  that  mean,  sullen  look  which  the 
New  Jersey  sky  sometimes  assumes  when 
things  go  wrong.  The  grass  on  the  lawn 
was  like  a  sponge,  the  bloom  on  the  crab- 
apples  was  draggled,  and  there  was  a 
mud  puddle  in  the  low  place  back  of  the 
shed,  l'et  off  to  the  east  there  came,  as 
I  looked,  a  little  break  in  tbe  clouds,  and 
a  long  splinter  of  sunshine  suddenly 
sparkled  on  tbe  wet  grass.  It.  looked  as 
if  some  brighter  life  behind  the  cloud  had 
ripped  a  finger  through  it  and  let  a  little 
happiness  into  the  gloom.  Well,  there 
was  plenty  to  do,  and  this  sort  of  weath¬ 
er  was  just  light  for  what  wo  had  in 
band.  For  breakfast  we  had  a  good  dish 
of  oatmeal,  pancakes  and  rhubarb  sauce. 
I  gave  tip  drinking  coffee  several  years 
ago.  About  a  pint  of  milk  from  the  Jer¬ 
sey  suits  me  well,  I  did  want  an  extra 
pancake,  and  Mother  fried  one,  as  the 
poets  might  say,  “with  her  own  fair 
hands/’  When  it  came  I  found  it  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Surely  a 
“lady's  cake,”  and  not  what  one  would 
usually  set  before  a  farmer.  Perhaps 
this  wet  morning  gives  one  of  these  rare 
occasions  when  the  good  lady  thinks  it 
might  have  been  better  if  she  had  married 
a  millionaire  instead  of  one  who  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  life  of  a  “fairly  prosperous 
farmer.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  no  one  will  be  "fairly  prosperous” 

- — io  say  nothing  of  the  millionaire  part 
of  it— if  lie  stays  too  long  eating  pan¬ 
cakes  and  drinking  milk.  There  was 
work  lo  be  done.  This  was  just  I  lie  day 
for  planting  trees  and  strawberry  plants. 
There  were  50  apple  trees  and  some  2.000 
strawberry  plants  to  go  in,  and  this  wet 
soil  is  just  what  they  need.  I  would 
like  to  finish  seeding  the  mils  on  that 
lower  field  by  the  brook,  but  it  is  too  wet 
to  work  there.  The  hills  are  in  better 
shape,  so  Rein  harnesses  Broker  and 
Tom  and  starts  with  plow  and  harrow 
for  one  of  the  back  fields,  lie  can  carry 
tbe  trees  along  with  him.  Cherry-top 
hitches  Brownie  to  the  light  wagon  and 
follows,  taking  Uncle  George  along  with 
him.  A  young  man  like  me  needs  exer¬ 
cise  to  give  vent  to  surplus  energy,  so  I 
will  walk  up  the  hill  and  through  the  or¬ 
chards.  I  would  like  to  spend  every  hour 
of  blooming  time  right  among  the  trees. 
It  is  the  most  glorious  season  of  the  year. 
We  have  nearly  .'1,000  trees  growing,  and 
I  think  I  know  every  one  of  them  by 
sight.  They  differ  in  habit  and  perform¬ 
ance  almost  as  much  ns  the  humans  of 
any  community  will  do.  They  seem  to 
me  like  faithful  friends — all  except  the 
Baldwins!  This  variety  refuses  to  do  its 
duly  thus  far.  The  trees  are  old  enough 
and  seem  full  of  vigor,  but  they  will  not 
bloom  as  they  ought  to.  This  is  their 
bearing  year,  but  most  of  the  trees  show 
only  a  scattering  bloom.  The  trees  are 
grasping  and  greedy,  but  they  will  not 
start  working.  Alongside  of  them  Grav- 
ensteins  and  Sutton  show  a  perfect  mass 
of  bloom,  but  thus  far  my  Baldwins  must 
be  called  lazy  dawdlers.  A  few  of  them 
have  started  working,  just  to  show  what 
the  family  is  capable  of  doing,  but  most 
of  them  are  disgracing  their  purebred 
Yankee  heritage.  I  have  stopped  plant¬ 
ing  Baldwins.  There  are  too  many  drones 
In  tbe  family. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  cut  across  the  top  of  the  hill  until  I 
reached  the  Alabama  orchard,  where  wo 
were  to  plant  most  of  our  trees.  Our 
orchards  are  all  named.  This  one  is 
called  Alabama  because  six  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  burn  in  that  State,  and  the  first: 
trees  planted  in  this  held  came  from  there. 
They  were  peach  trees,  and  were  root- 
pruned,  after  the  Stringf allow  plan.  Now 
after  all  these  years  we  are  putting  the 
orchard  back  into  Elberta  peaches  and 
McIntosh  apples,  with  a  few  Wealthy 
scattered  through.  This  is  to  be  Moth¬ 
er's  orchard.  She  will  have  the  income 
from  the  800  peach  and  about  100  apple 
trees.  She  wanted  Elberta  peaches, 
though  to  my  mind  there  are  several  finer 
varieties.  This  orchard  has  been  han¬ 
dled  as  follows:  Early  in  the  year  the 
ground  was  well  plowed  and  harrowed. 
The  soil  is  a  warm  loam  and  slopes  so  as 
to  give  good  drainage.  Then  it  was  ac¬ 
curately  marked  with  a  plow  so  as  to 
give  squares  10  ft.  each  way.  Of  course 
I  know  that  it  good  Elberta  tree  should 
have  more  room,  but,  there  were  some  ap¬ 
ple  trees  left  from  a  former  planting,  and 
these  stood  82  ft.  each  way.  So  I  planned 
to  have  the  apples  82  ft.  apart  and  the 
peaches  as  tillers  16  ft.  each  way.  I 
bought  little  peach  trees,  small  enough 
to  he  sent  by  mail.  I  prefer  these  little 
fellows,  as  we  can  :hape  the  head  of 
such  trees  to  better  advantage.  They 
were  cut  back  to  about  2  ft.,  with  the 
roots  well  clipped,  and  planted  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  our  squares.  Between  two  rows 
of  apple  trees  comes  a  full  row  of  peach 
trees,  with  a  peach  midway  between  each 
two  trees  in  the  apple  rows.  Then  we 
planted  potatoes  in  between  the  peach 
trees  in  their  full  rows,  and  u  little  later  I 


we  shall  drill  jn  Luce’s  Favorite  corn, 
thickly  seeded,  four  rows  of  corn  between 
each  two  rows  of  trees.  It  will  all  be  fer¬ 
tilized  with  chicken  manure  and  chem¬ 
icals  and,  if  possible,  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  mixture  of  rye  and  Alsike  clover 
will  be  worked  in,  to  be  plowed  under  as 
green  manure  next,  year, 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  I  reached  Alabama  I  found 
Cherry-top  and  Uncle  George  just  com¬ 
ing  through  the  woods.  Rein  had  gone 
to  the  adjoining  orchard,  “Black,”  where 
be  had  started  plowing  for  early  toma¬ 
toes.  This  “Black”  faces  to  the  east. 
The  soil  is  light  and  warm  and  trees  of 
McIntosh  apple  and  Kicffer  pears  are 
growing  there.  It  seems  the  most  desir¬ 
able  place  for  early  tomatoes.  We  have 
grown  them  on  (be  lower  farm,  but  on 
that  colder  soil  they  have  been  too  late  to 
bring  full  prices.  This  year,  with  the 
frost,  damage  to  the  south  of  us,  there 
ought  to  be  something  in  the  early  crop, 
so  we  will  “look  unto  the  hills’’  and 
plant  early  on  this  sunny  slope.  Thomas 
came  along  to  start  the  plowing  and  then 
went  down  to  plant  strawberries.  Rein 
first  harrowed  the  field.  This  broke  down 
the  rough  places  and  raked  off  much  of 
the  weeds  and  foul  grass.  Tlrnu  Broker 
and  Tom  started  on  their  monotonous 
journey  up  and  down  the  slope,  turning 
the  dark -colored,  mellow  soil  bottom  side 
up,  with  scarcely  a  touch  of  yellow  in  it. 
By  this  time  The  sun  hud  struggled 
through  the  clouds  and  the  grass  was 
rapidly  drying.  Several  of  the  apple 
trees  were  dead.  The  mice  girdled  them 
two  years  ago,  and  we  could  not  save 
them.  They  must  come  out.  and  have 
new  trees  in  their  places.  They  were 
not  large,  and  Cherry-top  thought  it 
would  be  easy  to  strike  a  few  blows  with 
a.  grub  hoe  and  then  pull  them  out.  But 
he  was  not  here  when  they  were  planted, 


and  did  not  know  how  a  root-pruned  tree 
gets  its  lingers  into  the  soil.  The  more 
be  dug  the  more  and  deeper  roots  he 
found.  So  he  got  a  chain  and  fastened 
it  to  the  trunk  of  what  seemed  a  small 
tree.  Rein  took  the  horses  off  the  plow 
and  hitched  them  to  the  chain.  Tom 
tossed  his  head  and  sniffed  as  he  looked 
at  Broker. 

“What  nonsense  it  is  to  take  ns  off  the 
plow  for  such  a  puny  job!  Why  Peter, 
the  Shetland  pony,  could  snake  this  little 
tree  out,  and  ho  is  nearly  80  years  old,  at 
that.” 

But  when  the  big  horses  started  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong.  They  could  nearly 
start  the  barn  if  well  hitched  to  it,  and  l 
have  seen  them  yank  out  a  tree  twice  as 
large  as  this  one.  Yet  with  all  their 
power  they  had  to  stop.  It.  took  half  a 
dozen  twisting  pulls  to  bring  that  tree 
out,  and  they  seemed  to  look  at  its  roots 
in  wonder.  Well  they  might.  There  was 
a  bunch  of  big  tap-roots  going  straight 
down,  like  the  roots  on  clover  or  Alfalfa. 
You  could  see  where  the  roots  on  that 
tree  were  cut  back  to  stubs  when  it  was 
planted.  Instead  of  a  single  system  of 
long  roots,  spreading  out  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  there  had  grown  from  these  short 
stubs  a  collection  of  tap-roots  going 
straight  down  into  the  ground  for  many 
feet.  The  surface  feeding  roots  had  also 
developed,  but.  these  tap-roots  anchored 
that  tree  to  tbe  ground  as  though  it  had 
been  spiked  down.  I  wish  some  of  those 
people  who  insist  upon  digging  a  big  hole 
and  getting  down  into  it  to  spread  out 
and  guide  the  long  roots  on  the  nursery 
trees  could  have  seen  what  Tom  and 
Broker  finally  pulled  out.  These  big 
grays  will  testify  to  the  value  of  root- 
pruning. 

sjt 

We  got  right  on  with  our  planting. 
These  McIntosh  trees  were  “cut-offs.”  In 
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most  nurseries  there  will  be  trees  which 
for  some  reason  fail  to  start  the  hud  or 
graft  properly,  or  the  growth  may  be 
poor.  In  that  case,  the  growth  will  be 
cut  off  and  a  new  bud  put  in.  For  some 
reason  this  second  budding  may  fail,  and 
the  process  will  be  repeated.  The  result 
is  a  tree  with  a  root  two  or  three  years 
old,  but  with  a  one-year  growth  from  the 
hurl.  Most  planters  refuse  to  plant  such 
trees.  We  have  bad  cases  where  growers 
made  great  complaint  when  such  trees 
were  sent,  and  claimed  dainnges.  Some 
of  the  finest  trees  in  my  orchards  have 
grown  front  these  "cut-offs,”  and  the  50 
we  have  to  plant,  this  day  are  all  of  this 
class.  By  planting  a  little  deeper  than 
usual  T  think  tbe  older  root  will  serve 
the  tree  better.  1  would  not  accept  them, 
however,  unless  they  were  distinctly  or¬ 
dered.  My  part  of  the  tree  planting  job 
is  to  trim  the  little  trees.  While  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  any  expert  at  it,  I  know 
what  I  want  the  tree  to  look  like  when  it 
goes  into  the  ground.  I  cannot  tell  just 
how  a  tree  should  he  trimmed,  because 
you  rarely  see  any  two  exactly  alike. 
'While  McIntosh  has  a  characteristic 
shape  of  root,  you  cannot  trim  them  alike. 
You  must  consider  the  amount,  of  wood 
you  are  to  leave  above  ground,  and  also 
how  the  roots  shape  out  from  the  main 
stem.  1  have  heard  people  tell  how  care¬ 
ful  you  must  be  not  to  disturb  any  of  the 
little  feeding  roots.  That  seems  to  me 
very  close  to  nonsense,  for  after  a  tree 
has  been  dug  and  shipped  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  tiiese  small  feeding  roots  are  dried 
up  or  dead.  The  tree  must  start  out 
new  feeding  roots  before  it  can  be  fully 
nourished.  In  cutting  these  yearling  Mc¬ 
Intosh  1  clipped  off  the  top  to  about  2 14 
ft.  In  some  cases  that  meant  cutting  40 
per  cent.  away.  I  do  not  care  much 
about  starling  the  crotch  of  a  tree  when 
it  is  planted.  I  can  do  that  to  better  ad- 


McCormick 

Deering 

Milwaukee 


McCOKMICK 


Invest  in  the 

Crop-Saving  Binder  of  1922 


Today’s  McCormick,  Deering,  and 
Milwaukee  binders  are  marvels  of 
skill  and  good  workmanship,  im¬ 
proved  in  many  ways  over  the 
binders  of  ten  years  ago.  The  bet¬ 
ter  steels  and  bearings  in  them, 
and  refinements  in  construction, 
make  for  longer  service,  for  lighter 
draft,  and  for  satisfaction. 

At  your  first  opportunity,  look  over 
the  binder  of  1922.  Study  the  outside 
reel  support,  the  grain-saving  floating 
elevator,  the  new  durable  woven  straps 
for  the  canvases,  the  perfectly  working 
bundle  carrier,  and  the  tongue  truck  that 
steadies  the  load  and  carries  half  of  it. 
The  new  McCormick,  Deering,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  grain  binders  are  capable  of 


harvesting  economies  that  invariably 
surprise  the  new  owner. 

Will  your  binder  stand  the  test  this 
season  1  Harvest  is  no  time  to  be  risk¬ 
ing  trouble  with  an  old  machine,  too- 
long  repaired,  outdated,  and  outworn. 

If  any  doubt  is  in  your  mind,  invest 
in  the  crop-saving  machine  sold  by  your 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer.  Remember 
that  you  will  find  the  new  McCormick, 
Deering,  or  Milwaukee  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  for  each  added  year  of  repairing 
given  an  old  binder.  And  safeguard  the 
harvest  by  the  use  of  strictly  high-grade 
twine  (McCormick  -  Deering  -  Interna¬ 
tional).  Then  you  will  be  ready  for 
such  harvesting  difficulties  as  rough 
fields,  long,  short,  lodged,  and  tangled 
grain,  etc. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

.  of  America 

ChlCagO  ( Incorporated )  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  and  1 5, 000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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vantage  than  the  nurseryman  can.  So  I 
want  (<>  start  with  a  short  single  stem 
ami  make  the  head  as  I  want  it.  As  for 
the  mot,  you  must  have  good  judgment 
in  shaping  it.  With  these  trees  with 
roots  much  larger  than  the  stem.  T  cut 
them  off  at  from  4  to  5  in.  out.  Thus 
the  tree  will  go  into  a  hole  about  as  wide 
ns  an  ordinary  spade.  n.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Quick-growing  Vine  for  Screen 

Would  you  suggest  a  quick-growing 
vine  to  form  a  screen  around  my  bee¬ 
hives?  E. )«. 

Long  Island. 

If  a  permanent  perennial  is  desired, 
kurissu,  Dutchman’s  pipe,  matrimony  vine, 
Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  or  Clematis 
panieulnta  would  be  hardy,  free-growing 
and  attractive.  The  three  first  named 
are  coarser  In  growth  than  the  honey¬ 
suckle  and  Clematis,  but  suitable  for 
such  a  screen,  and  the  pretty  purple 
flowers  of  the  kudzn  would  attract  the 
bees.  The  Dutchman’s  pipe  makes  a 
close  mass  of  handsome  light  green 
leaves,  the  flowers  being  inconspicuous. 
Matrimony  vine  is  very  free  in  growth, 
and  late  in  the  season  it  shows  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  scarlet  fruit.  The  Clematis  often 
dies  down  to  the  root  in  Winter,  hut  is  a 
rapid  grower,  producing  a  profusion  of 
fragrant  white  (lowers  in  August  and 
September.  Hall’s  honeysuckle  is  vigor¬ 
ous.  hardy  and  free  blooming. 

If  an  annual  vine  is  required  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use,  the  Scarlet  Runner  bean  would 
be  desirable  for  such  a  location  as  it 
grows  vigorously,  bears  a  profusion  of 
excellent  pods,  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  arc  very  a! tractive. 


Phlox  and  Chrysanthemum  Troubles 

1.  My  white  hardy  Phlox  that  grows  f! 
ft.  each  season  has  a  white  mold  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  starting  at  the 
bottom.  The  leaves  die.  What,  is  it.  and 
what  must  I  do?  Will  sulphur  injure 
the  foliage  of  hardy  plants?  2.  Some 
of  my  Chrysanthemums  have  a  blight 
that  defoliates  them.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  lo  remedy  that?  j.  H.  j. 

ltoxborough.  Pa. 

1.  Tile  trouble  with  the  Phlox  is  no 
doubt  powdery  mildew,  which  is  often 
very  troublesome.  Dust  with  dry  sul¬ 
phur,  blowing  with  a  powder  gun  against 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  when  wet 
with  dew  or  rain,  or  spray  with  liver  of 
sulphur,  one  ounce  in  two  gallons  of 
wafer. 

2.  There  are  several  diseases  affecting 
Chrysanthemum  foliage.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  your  trouble  is  the  fungus 
called  black  spot,  which  if  unchecked  will 
destroy  the  foliage.  It  is  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  to 
which  soap  ( preferably  a  bard  white 
soap)  is  added,  to  make  it  stick.  Pre¬ 
pared  Bordeaux  may  be  purchased  in 
small  quantities,  with  directions  for  dilu¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  blight  also  attacking 
Chrysanthemums  which  causes  the  loss 
of  leaves;  this  is  also  treated  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  It  will  be  wise  to  give 
several  sprayings  during  the  season,  be¬ 
ginning  before  the  trouble  has  declared 
itself.  Also,  clear  up  all  dead  leaves  and 
other  remnants,  burning  them.  Do  not 
let  dead  leaves  resulting  from  disease 
lie  around  in  the  garden ;  they  should 
always  be  burned.  Clear  everything  up 
in  the  Fall.  Many  garden  troubles  are 
avoided  by  persistent  neatness. 

Painting  Wounds  on  Fruit  Trees 

1.  Can  you  give  me  a  good  formula 
containing  ingredients  that  are  easy  to 
obtain,  for  painting  wounds  in  fruit  trees 
after  pruning:  something  that  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  live  wood?  Also,  what,  is  good 
to  paint  the  trunks  of  trees  white;  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  easily  wash  off  and 
will  be  more  or  less  permanent?  White¬ 
wash  would  not  be  suited  for  this  work, 
would  it?  On  the  other  hand  is  the  un¬ 
pleasant  work  of  making  it.  2.  Can  a 
lawn  be  seeded  in  the  Fall?  Our  lawn 
seems  to  be  played  out  in  some  spots;  a 
peculiar  sort  of  weed  has  run  it  out,  so 
in  order  to  get  a  new  start  on  these  spots 
it  would  need  to  be  spaded  up.  Can  this 
be  done,  also  seeded  iu  the  Fall?  Would 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  lawn 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  then  sow  the 
seed,  following  up  with  a  hand  roller 
after  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  then 
cover  tin'  ground  with  horse  manure? 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  p.  M. 

1.  We  use  a  combination  of  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil  on  all  cuts  over  3  in.  in 
diameter.  This  is  applied  as  soon  as  the 
wound  dries.  Lampblack  is  added  to 
make  the  spots  less  conspicuous.  Where 
very  large  limbs  are  removed,  annual 
painting  may  tie  accessary.  Whitewash 
on  tree  trunks  was  supposed  to  aid  in 
destroying  the  peach  tree  borer,  but  this 
theory  has  been  disproven.  Such  paint¬ 
ing  is  for  appearance,  and  whitewash  is 
generally  Used. 

2.  We  often  seed  lawns  in  this  section 

in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  sowing 
r.vo  with  the  grass  seed  as  a  nurse  crop. 
The  rye  dies  over  Winter  and  the  lawn 
makes  a  fine  appearance  the  following 
Spring.  t.  it.  t. 

Com  ECTORS  of  malapropiana  might  add 
to  their  holdings  the  story  of  the  colored 
porter  who  was  asked  if  lie  bad  voted  at 
the  club  meeting.  “Ycssah,"  he  replied. 
“Ah  wasn't  at  do  meet  in'  mahself.  but  All 
voted  by  peroxide.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Increased  profits  from 

dusting  potatoes 

Control  Potato  Bugs,  Aphids,  Flea  Beetles  and  Blight  with  Dosch  Dusts 


Copper  Lime  Arsenic  Dust 
for  Potatoes 

Dosch  Copper  Lime  Arsenic  Dust 
contains  Copper  in  the  form  of 
finely  ground  Copper  Sulphate, 
Lime  and  Arsenic  in  the  form  of 
Calcium  Arsenate. 

When,  on  the  leaf,  this  Dust 
mixture  comes  in  contact  with 
moisture,  a  perfect  coating  of 
poisoned  Bordeaux  mixture  re¬ 
sults.  The  essential  difference 
between  Copper  Lime  Arsenic 
Dust  and  liquid  Bordeaux  is  that 
the  chemical  combination  of  the 
lime  and  copper  in  the  dust  takes 
place  on  the  plant,  while  with 
liquid  Bordeaux  it  takes  place  in 
the  tank. 

POTATO  BUGS.  Arsenic  in 
this  dust  is  more  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  potato  bug  than  the 
same  quantity  of  arsenic  when 
used  in  liquid  Bordeaux. 


APHIDS.  Where  Potatoes  are 

badly  infested  with  aphids,  appli¬ 
cations  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
either  in  liquid  or  dust  form,  are 
liable  to  cause  leaf  injury;  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  aphids 
should  be  controlled,  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  by  a  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  Dosch  Nicotine  Contact 
Dust. 

SperidtOffer=D05C11  Garden  ^ 

Duster  and  one  pound  of  DUST  $4^ 
for  vegetable  and  flower  deling  F 


FLEA  BEETLES.  Copper  Lime 
Arsenic  Dust  repels  the  Flea 
Beetles  which  attack  the  plants 
when  they  are  from  two  to  three 
inches  high. 

BLIGHTS.  The  Copper  in  Dosch 
Copper  Lime  Arsenic  Dust  pre¬ 
vents  both  early  and  late  blight 


as  effectively  as  when  applied  in 
liquid  form  and  in  addition,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  plant  more  than  when 
used  in  liquid  sprays. 

Dusting  Machines 

The  Dosch  Chemical  Company  builds  a 
full  and  complete  line  of  high  grade 
Dusting  Machines,  from  the  small  hand 
duster  for  garden  use,  to  the  large  en¬ 
gine  driven  orchard  duster. 

New  and  Exclusive  Features 
Exist  in  Dosch  Machines 

Especially  important  among  these  im¬ 
provements  is  the  fact  that  the  dust  is 
taken  in  through  the  fan.  This  insures 
an  even  distribution  of  the  dust  in  finely 
powdered  form.  It  is  possible  also  for  the 
operator  to  open  the  hopper  of  the  or¬ 
chard  or  crop  machine  while  in  operation 
without  an  uprush  of  dust  in  his  face. 

Dosch  Research  Department 

The  Research  Department  of  this  com¬ 
pany  offers  you  free  advice  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  disease  or  insect  pests  of  any 
crop.  It  is  at  your  service.  Bulletins 
have  been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  you 
on  request. 


m 


Dosch 

Traction 

Power 


Write  for  “Dusting  and  Spraying  the  Potato”  by  George  Sanders,  and 
for  any  special  information  you  may  wish. 

A  Dust  and  Duster  for  Every  Crop. 


Vegetable  Duster  Dosch  Chemical  Company,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  ICy. 


Dosch  Orchard  Duster  with 
Delco-Light  Engine 


DOSCH  DUSTS 


Better  Gardens 

X EASY  TO  KILL  WEEDS 

v  AND  MULCH  THE  SOILl 


BARKER 

WELDER .  MUIC-HIR 
AMO  CULTIVATOR 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


Br  i 

:J  b*  : 

St-'MtgC  Buttery 
I 'urt a  u  n  d  U  it  * 
Lighting  Plants, 
In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGEN  S  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Bsttcrlos  and 
House  LlfrMinx  Plant*  lo  cover  sections  itill  open. 

NINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  l»07 


THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GOOD  CROPS 


"As  ye  sow”— Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — “so  shall 
ye  reap”— bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 

- . - *  brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 

by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant- 
‘y  \  food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran- 

-  — — — teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 

—  m  M  I  ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 


spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 

Keep  posted  on  lime  and  its  u* 

Write  for  Booklet — sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
SOI  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Ditchers  and  Graders  1 

FREE -Get  This  Offer' 

Cut  new  ditches  k-r  dr«la*£»  or  imo»tton, 
cIoao  old  OOM,  build  beet  field  For 

bur***  or  irertw.  You  may  set  •  MARTIN 
•  Uhout  coet  tfai*  year.  W  rite  for  our  otfer. 
Price*  si m hod. 

OwensboroOitcher&GraderCo.i 

■«  334  Owensooro,  Ky.  J 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 
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THE  BV  SIS  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iitsO 

I’ublislied  weekly  by  the  Rural  rublbliiu?  Company,  33ft  West  30lh  Street, New  Fork 

Hbkrwkt  w.  collingwooh,  President  and  Kditor. 

John'  J.  Dillon,  Tfematm'  and  Grnnrnl  Mnnagrer. 

WaL  F.  Dillon.  Secretary,  Mas.  V  T.  Rovlk.  Associate  Kditor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  TTfitversnl  Post«.l  fnion,  $S.0i.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  batik  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Hatter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  arute  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  nud  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DRAT,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislejnitng  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  tw  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribe™  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  wlict her  advertisers  Of  not.  We  willingly  use  ottr  good 
cilices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tint  Riuai.  Nkw- 
Yorkrii  when  writing  the  advert  iser. 


Having  more  papers  than  I  could  read,  I  recently 
suggested  that  we  stop  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  such  a 
chorus  of  protest  arose  from  Mrs.  Swanton  and  the 
children  that  we  reconsidered  the  matter  at  once.  En¬ 
closed  please  find  $1  for  renewal.  g.  E.  swanton. 
Maine. 

THERE  -was  a  time  when  mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  took  what  came  and  said  little.  Now 
they  usually  decide  the  character  of  the  home 
literature. 

* 

WE  have  had  many  calls  from  readers  who  ask 
how  and  where  they  can  register  the  name 
of  their  farm.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  making  the  farm  name  a  trade¬ 
mark  and  having  it  registered  at  the  Patent  Oflice 
it.  Washington.  Many  farmers  do  not  care  for  any 
trademark — they  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
farm  name  will  not  he  duplicated.  On  inquiry  at 
Albany  we  have  the  following  regarding  New  York 
State  farms: 

You  are  informed  that  farm  names  are  registered  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  the 
farm  is  located.  .torn  j.  Lyons, 

Secretary  of  State. 

That  looks  easy,  hut  some  of  our  people  tell  us 
that  the  country  clerk  reports  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  it  It.  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  record  a  farm 
name  as  it  is  to  register  any  other  document. 

* 

On  page  674  you  speak  of  “auto  hogs”  and  a  Dela¬ 
ware  law  which  prescribes  a  punishment  of  whipping 
for  robbery.  This  rousl  be  a  joke.  If  there  is  any  such 
Jaw  you  surely  would  not  advocate  it  for  petty  theft  of 
fruit  and  oilier  farm  produce.  A  farmer  should  be 
willing  out  of  his  abundance  to  give  such  little  things 
away,  a,  m.  c. 

WE  were  speaking  quite  seriously.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Delaware  law  referred  to  is 
No.  4716,  Section  20,  in  relation  to  robbery.  The 
following  quotation  is  made  from  it: 

"If  any  person  shall  feloniously  take  from  the  person 
of  another  by  violence  or  by  putting  in  fear,  any  money 
or  other  property,  or  thing,  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  larceny,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  robbery  and 
felony :  and,  if  such  robbery  be  committed  on  or  near 
tbe  highway,  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $500,  shall  be  whipped  at  the  county  jail 
with  40  lashes,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  20  years.” 

Most  of  the  auto  hogs  do  not  steal  with  violence. 
They  are  mostly  too  cowardly  for  that.  They  prefer 
to  sneak  in  and  steal.  Some  of  them,  however,  bluff 
and  threaten  when  their  crowd  outnumbers  the 
farmer’s  family.  In  all  seriousness,  we.  believe  that 
a  sound  whipping  would  do  more  to  cure  these  auto 
bogs  than  any  other  form  of  punishment.  Most  of 
such  petty  rascals  get  off  too  easily.  The  fine  does 
not  disturb  them,  and  they  are  too  tough  to  be 
shamed  by  any  lecture.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
feAv  well-directed  blows  with  a  whip  or  paddle  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  county  jail  by  a  legal  representa¬ 
tive,  so  that  they  Avould  live  "standing  up”  for  a 
while,  would  have  a  civilizing  effect.  There  are 
cases  where  the  shingle  is  mightier  than  the  sword 
or  the  pen.  As  for  the  A\-illingness  of  the  dear  old 
farmer  to  give  “out  of  his  abundance,”  he  will  be 
Pkely  to  begin  Avhen  the  "auto  hog”  shows  more 
liberality  with  his  oavo  property  and  less  Avith  the 
fa  rmer’s. 

* 

THE  article  on  “Farming  the  Forest”  is  only  an 
incident  in  the  great  campaign  now  going  on 
to  cover  many  of  our  abandoned  hillsides  Avith  use¬ 
ful  trees.  There  is  every  argument  in  favor  of  it 
Many  of  these  fields  are  doav  useless — an  eyesore 
on  the  face  of  nature.  They  are  Avorse.  for  the 
removal  of  the  forests  has  changed  the  climate, 
dried  up  the  brooks  and  springs,  and  reduced  the 
value  of  surrounding  farm  land.  The  use  of  con¬ 
crete  has  not  and  av i  1 1  not  greatly  reduce  the  demand 
for  lumber.  We  shall  need  more  and  more  of  it  in 
the  future,  while  the  present  supply  of  trees  is  fail¬ 


ing.  If  a  laud  owner  has  any  loATe  for  the  next 
generation  he  can  surely  “tell  it  in  trees."  It  is 
true  that,  many  of  us  who  are  now  planting  forest 
trees  may  not  live  to  see  our  crop  grow  into  great 
value,  hut.  avo  may  know  that  we  are  to  make  the 
world  of  the  future  a  little  better.  One  of  our 
readers  makes  a  hold  assertion  about  forestry  and 
trees.  Tie  says  that  if — 50  years  ago — the  people 
of  every  New  York  school  district  had  planted  near 
each  schoolhouse  a  feAv  acres  of  pine  and  spruce, 
our  rural  schools  would  today  be  self-supporting. 
We  think  he  is  about  right,  and  it  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  what  Ave  may  do  for  the  future  by  planting 
trees. 

* 

1  would  guess  that  from  2,000  to  4.000  tons  of  dust 
will  be  used  iu  dusting  apple  trees  in  this  district  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Of  course  an  enormous  lot  of  modified 
Bordeaux  spraying  is  used  here  also,  but  lime-sulphur 
is  never  seen  or  smelt  any  longer.  Our  crop  went  to 
pieces  Avith  lime-sulphur,  and  avo  have  had  our  lesson. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 

E  find  that  many  jicav  growers  are  using  dust 
each  year.  Apparently  feAv  abandon  its  use 
when  -once  started.  By  using  dry  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  tobacco  dust  or  nicotine  sulphate  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  dust  are  prepared  Avhich  appear  to  control 
nearly  all  insect  pests,  except  the  scale.  In  spite  of 
the  claims  made  by  manufacturers,  we  doubt  if  any 
dust  Avill  clean  out  the  .San  ,Tos6  scale  Avhen  avoII 
established  in  an  orchard.  Our  observation  is  that 
the  dust  AA’ill  kill  some  of  the  young  scales  at  the 
time  they  hatch  and  craAvl  about,  but  some  biting 
liquid  is  required  when  they  are  securely  fastened 
to  the  trees.  We  use  the  dust  because,  on  our  rough 
and  dry  hills,  it  means  great,  economy  of  labor  and 
time  and  gives  reasonable  quality  in  fruit.  We  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  experts  claimed  that 
a  combination  of  lime-sulphur  and  arsenic  was 
about  as  near  to  a  perfect  spray  for  all  purposes  as 
avo  Avere  likely  to  get.  A  dust  of  sulphur,  lime, 
arsenic,  tobacco  and  copper  is  more  effective  for 
everything,  except  scale. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Ave  spoke  of  the  inherited 
racial  feeling  between  France  and  England. 
For  many  centuries  the  French  and  the  English 
were  hitter  enemies.  The  heritage  of  the  years  is 
strong,  and  though  the  tAvo  nations  were  driven  into 
military  partnership  through  fear  of  Germany,  no 
one  could  expect  a  mechanical  Avar  union  to  make 
a  complete  graft.  It  seems  evident  that  at  Genoa 
this  old  racial  feeling  has  burst  out  once  more,  and 
it  Avill  he  very  difficult  to  make  any  lasting  peace 
arrangement  while  it  exists.  Many  of  the  daily 
papers  are  talking  glibly  about  the  conference,-  hut 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  public  Avill  receive  the  real 
truth.  The  danger  seems  to  lie  in  a  military  and 
industrial  combination  between  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Give  Germany  full  access  to  the  raw  material 
in  Russia,  and  give  her  military  poAver  oA’or  the 
millions  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  Avitbin  20  years 
(here  Avould  lie  danger  of  another  human  flood  from 
the  East  of  Europe  such  as  repeatedly  swept  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  Sea  iu  past  centuries. 
The  danger  seems  to  lie  that  the  obstinacy  of  France 
may  make  such  a  combination  possible.  Thus  far 
the  Genoa  conference  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  political,  and  this  country  was  wise  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  it. 

* 

NEARLY  200  years  ago  a  hunter  wandering 
through  the  forest  in  Massachusetts  came  upon 
a  wild  apple  tree.  It  Avas  during  the  beautiful 
Indian  Summer  of  New  England,  and  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree  was  Avell  covered  with  mellow  red 
apples.  They  Avere  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
the  tree  was  marked  and  remembered,  and  Avood 
was  taken  for  grafting.  Some  years  later  the 
variety  Avas  named  Baldwin,  in  honor  of  some  local 
Revolutionary  hero.  No  one  knew  how  long  the 
tree  had  been  growing  as  a  chance  forest  seedling. 
It  was  doubtless  known  to  the  Indians  long  before 
the  white  man  chanced  upon  it.  It  was  one  of  many 
superior  fruits  which  the  forests  and  fence  corners 
of  New  England  have  given  us.  It  might  haA*e  lived 
and  passed  away  Avithout  discovery,  hut  brought  by 
chance  into  cultivation,  it  has  done  more  for  its 
native  section  than  any  other  product  of  flic  soil — 
man  included.  Such  names  as  Webster.  Adams, 
Hancock  and  Revere  will  he  remembered  ns  long  as 
Americans  are  proud  of  their  independence,  yet  this 
red  apple  has  carried  the  name  of  Baldwin  and 
made  it  famous  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  the  Baldwin  apple  and  it*--  old  neighbor, 
the  Bartlett  pear,  have  been  carried  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  men  of  every  tongue  and  clime 
have  tasted  their  spicy  and  cooling  acids.  The 
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Baldwin  apple  has  brought  uncounted  Avealth  to 
New  England,  and  it  is  with  something  of  painful 
regret  that  we  must  chronicle  the  beginning  of  its 
decline.  For  the  time  has  come  when  Baldwin  must 
begin  to  retire  before  finer  and  sturdier  rivals.  It 
cannot  endure  the  extreme  cold.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  shy  and  intermittent  bearer.  It 
begins  to  act  like  one  who  feels  that  having  done 
great.  Avork  in  the  past,  he  is  privileged  to  take 
things  easy  and  shirk  a  little.  That  Avill  noA’er  do 
in  this  modern  uge.  The  cultivation  of  the  Baldwin 
apple  may  work  South  into  a  lower  latitude,  hut  for 
the  North,  in  the  territory  where  it  was  once 
supreme,  Ave  think  its  day  is  done.  McIntosh  is  a 
finer  apple,  a  regular  bearer  and  a  much  hardier 
tree.  We  think  our  scientists  Avill  develop  a  late 
McIntosh,  or  a  later  variety,  with  the  superior  qual¬ 
ities  of  that  variety.  When  that  is  done  and  the 
trees  come  into  hearing  the  planting  of  Baldwin  will 
rapidly  cease,  as  has  been  the  case  Avith  It.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Russet.  Both  are  fine  varieties,  but  they 
could  not  hold  their  own  with  the  public.  It  seems 
like  telling  some  old  friend  that  his  day  is  done  to 
Avrite  this,  but  we  feel  convinced  that  the  years  of 
the  BaklAvin  apple  are  being  numbered. 

* 

E  seem  to  have  settled  the  big  hen’s  egg  con¬ 
test.  So  far  as  reported  to  us,  the  R.  I.  Reds 
Avin  with  one  egg  weighing  seven  ounces.  Now 
comes  another  chance  for  a  contest  : 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  which  breed  of 
hen  cackles  the  loudest?  I  have  been  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  t hat  the  Partridge  Cochin  lias  this  peculiarity,  but 
am  not  sure.  o.  n.  s. 

We  have  always  thought  this  a  matter  of  individ¬ 
ual  hen  rather  than  of  breed.  At  any  rate,  the 
writer  cannot  pose  as  an  expert.  We  think  the 
guinea  foAvl  can  out-yell  anything  that  wears  feath¬ 
ers,  and  for  loudest  caekler  our  vote  would  go  to  a 
happy  Leghorn  or  a  pugnacious  Game.  What  do 
you  say? 

* 

I  have  a  tractor  and  plow.  My  neighbor  has  a  grain 
drill  and  uses  horses.  1  want  to  make  a  deal  Avith  him 
to  do  all  the  plowing  he  wants  at  so  much  an  acre,  and 
have  him  do  ail  my  seeding  and  charge  me  for  same. 
IIow  much  should  we  charge  each  other,  or  what  is  the 
ratio  of  cost,  between  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding? 

w.  n.  s. 

HIS  question  is  coming  up  everywhere.  Some 
farmers  sell  all  their  horses  and  depend  on  the 
neighbors  for  work  where  a  team  must  he  used. 
They  then  expect  to  do  some  plowing  Avith  the  trac¬ 
tor  in  return.  Many  figures  have  been  kept,  and  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  a  tractor  and  one  man  Avill 
cost,  on  the  average,  $1.66  per  hour.  Two  horses 
and  one  man.  with  needed  farm  machinery,  will  cost 
about  90  cents.  These  figures  are  comparative,  and 
they  indicate  a  market  ratio  of  12/3  to  1.  This 
means  that  a  team  of  horses  should  work  100  min¬ 
utes  to  offset  an  hour’s  full  work  with  a  tractor. 
We  have  no  doubt  some  farmers  Avill  object  to  such 
a  comparison,  but  what  can  they  offer  that  is  fairer? 

W 

E  have  five  children  now  at  home,  and  they  all 
like  milk.  They  average  at  least  one  quart 
each  per  day,  and  avo  have  abundant  proof  in  their 
growth  and  health  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 
The  children  are  big-boned,  rosy  and  strong.  It 
seems  to  us  a  part  of  family  duty  to  encourage  milk 
drinking  in  children.  It  is  the  best  and  safest  food 
they  can  possibly  lake,  and  milk  drinking  is  about, 
the  best  habit  they  can  start  in  their  youth.  Too 
many  country  children  are  never  taught  to  drink 
milk  freely,  when,  from  every  point  of  vieAv.  t lie 
country  child  should  be  the  ideal  milk  consumer. 
Just  now  there  seems  to  lie  a  surplus  production  of 
milk,  although  a  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
many  farmers  would  he  driven  out  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  many  smaller  dairies  have  been 
given  up.  but  the  larger  ones  have  been  increased  or 
improved  Avith  better  stock,  so  that  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  has  somewhat  increased.  What  avo  need  now 
is  increased  consumption  to  use  up  the  surplus. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  children  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  who  average  barely  a  tablespoonful  of 
milk  per  day.  How  can  Ave  get  them  filled  up? 


Brevities 

Remember  the  possibilities  of  millet  as  a  silo  crop. 

Let  us  put  in  another  good  word  for  Alsike  clover. 
It  pays  to  mix  the  seed  with  Red  clover. 

There  is  no  regular  market  price  for  silage.  About 
35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  good  hay  in  the  mow  is  a 
fair  valuation. 

When  you  undertake  to  use  sunflower  stalks  as  bean 
poles  remember  that  you  must  use  plant  food  for  the 
pole  as  well  as  for  the  beans.  A  dead  pole  needs  no 
food. 
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The  Milk  Injunction  Case  Decision 

A  decision  Inis  been  made  by  Judge  Crouch  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  the  injunction  case  of  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Barnes  against  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Company,  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.  The  decision  seems  to  be  rather 
technical,  and  leaves  the  main  question  to  be  tried 
out  in  trial  if  there  be  further  provocation.  Some  of 
the  lawyers  call  the  decision  ambiguous.  The  court 
seems  to  restrain  Borden’s  from  refusing  to  pur¬ 
chase  milk  of  any  farmer  because  the  farmer  refuses 
te  become  a  member  of  the  pooling  association;  but 
Borden’s  are  not  restrained  from  acting  in  good 
faith  to  buy  milk  from  whom  they  like  and  only  to 
the  extent  of  their  requirements.  The  restraint  is 
that  they  must  not  refuse  to  buy  the  milk  of  a  farm¬ 
er  because  of  an  agreement  with  a  Ihird  party  to 
coerce  the  farmer  into  doing  something  which  he 
considers  against  his  interests  to  do.  This  seems 
little  more  than  a  statement  and  affirmation  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  conspiracy  and  restraint  of  trade. 
Whether  the  law  has  been  violated  or  not  is  not  de¬ 
cided.  If  the  Borden’s  Company  refused  to  buy 
Mr.  Barnes'  milk  for  reasons  of  their  own,  they  seem 
to  be  within  their  legal  rights.  If  they  refused  it 
because  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  with  the 
pooling  association  that  it  should  not  be  bought  un¬ 
less  he  complied  with  conditions  agreed  to  between 
Borden’s  and  the  association,  they  are  in  what  the 
law  calls  a  conspiracy.  The  decision  restrains  such 
act  Neither  of  these  contentions  is  decided  in  this 
ease.  The  facts  in  either  contention  would  have  to 
be  proven  in  a  trial  or  in  proceedings  for  contempt 
of  court. 

An  item  in  the  citations  indicates  that  there  are 
22  other  cases  pending  against  the  same  defendants. 
Merrill,  Sisson  &  Hagan  are  attorneys  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  not  W.  R.  Pratt,  as  erroneously  stated  in  a 
previous  reference. 


A  New  Milk-selling  Company 

Another  dairy  organization  has  recently  been 
incorporated  in  New  York  State.  This  has  been 
in  existence  for  about  a  month.  The  name  of  it  is 
Eastern  States  Milk  Producers.  Inc.,  with  offices  at 
102  Paul  building,  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  capital  stock 
corporation,  organized  under  the  business  laws  of 
New  York  State.  The  capital  stock  authorized  is 
$10,000.  It  lias  been  formed  by  nine  farm-owned 
local  milk  plants  in  Central  New  York,  located  in 
the  following  places:  Fultonville,  St.  Johnsville, 
Canajoliarie,  Indian  Castle,  Little  Falls.  Middleville, 
Prospect,  Syracuse  and  Lacona.  Each  plant  sub¬ 
scribes  for  a  portion  of  the  stock,  and  has  one 
director  in  the  organization. 

Each  plant  is  owned  and  managed  locally,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  owned  and  managed  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  mutual 
help  in  such  matters  as  can  be  best  done  collectively. 
They  will  employ  a  representative  to  look  after  the 
general  interests,  and  to  keep  members  informed. 
Each  plant,  however,  will  sell  its  own  milk,  hut  the 
organization  proposes  to  confer  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  with  dealers  in  establishing  the  price  of 
milk.  It  emphasizes  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  to  oppose  any  person  or 
other  organization,  but  first  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  its  own  members,  and,  next,  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men  generally.  The  plants  are  now  shipping  about 
4,000  cans  of  milk  daily  to  the  New  York  City 
market,  and  have  facilities  to  handle  double  that 
amount  or  more. 

The  officers  arc:  President,  Morgan  R.  Garlock, 
Indian  Castle;  vice-president,  Fred  I.  Pinckney, 
Syracuse;  secretary,  Roscoe  Sargent,  Lacona;  treas¬ 
urer,  Barney  J.  Shunt,  Little  Falls. 


The  Dairy  Crisis;  Settle  it 

The  trouble  in  our  dairy  organization  is  more  serious 
than  many  dairymen  seem  to  realize.  The  present 
crisis  has  not  resulted  from  a  failure  of  some  dairymen 
to  sign  the  pooling  contract.  This  split  is  only  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  real  trouble.  It  is  like  the  pain  that  directs 
a  doctor  to  an  ulcer  at  the  root  of  a  tooth.  It  may  be 
likened  to  the  vibration  in  a  car.  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  has  never  been  properly  adjusted  and  is 
out  of  alignment.  The  trouble  is  fundamental  in  the 
organization.  It'  every  non-pooler  signed  the  contract 
today  it  would  only  remove  this  one  symptom.  The 
real  seat  of  trouble  would  yet  remain.  No  pain-killer 
will  cure  an  ulcerated  tooth.  You  may  get  the  members 
together  again,  hut  the  causes  that  led  to  this  split,  if 
not  removed,  will  produce  another  breach. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  diagnose  the  trou¬ 
ble,  nor  prescribe  a  remedy.  To  do  so  would  only  add 
new  fuel  to  tlie  lire  of  controversy,  and  delay,  if  it  did 
not  destroy,  the  opportunity  to  make  peace.  Helpful 
ns  publicity  is  in  developing  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
these  differences  cannot  be  adjusted  through  newspaper 
discussions,  nor  by  correspondence.  There  are  contro¬ 
versies  now  that  threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  world;  but  the  people  are  tired  of 
strife ;  and  the  foremost  men  of  the  world,  friends  and 
foes,  meet  in  conference  and  compromise  their  differ¬ 
ences.  There  is  no  more  secret  diplomacy  or  private 


commitments.  The  aims  of  one  and  all  are  revealed  in 
public,  and  the  people  of  the  world  sit  in  judgment  on 
them.  Under  that  policy  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  will  dictate  the  terms,  and  the  policies  will  be 
founded  on  justice.  We  can  subject  our  dairy  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  same  treatment  with  assurances  of  similar 
results. 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  all  Mr.  Nelson’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  given  last  week,  I  do  approve  his  suggestions, 
especially  his  appeal  to  get  together  to  ward  off  the 
effect  that  must,  follow  if  this  crisis  is  permitted  to  end 
in  disorder.  To  give  direction  to  his  appeal  I  suggest 
that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  be  re¬ 
quested  to  caff  a  meeting  of  representative  dairymen 
of  both  sides,  jnehuling  organization  leaders,  and  let 
them  explore  the  whole  subject  in  open  discussion,  and 
then  formulate  a  policy  agreeable  to  all. 

A  DAIRYMAN. 


Cheese  Making  in  Northern  New  York 

Dairymen  who  ship  milk  will  he  interested  in  our 
system  of  cheese  making  in  upper  sections  of  Sr.  Law¬ 
rence  Bounty.  N.  Y.  In  De  Ruyter  township  we  have 
five  cheese  factories.  These  are  associated  to  produce  a 
uniform  grade,  and  employ  one  man  to  sell  the  cheese. 
Our  neighbors  in  McCombs  township  have  eight  fac¬ 
tories,  run  in  the  same  way.  These  salesmen  market 
the  cheese  direct  in  the  big  markets  like  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  new  system  has  relieved  us  of  the  troubles 
we  formerly  experienced  in  the  exchanges  at  Gouver- 
neuv  and  Canton. 

In  our  system  the  cheese  maker  owns  the  factory.  He 
furnishes  all  the  supplies  except  the  milk.  We  pay  him 
1%  cents  a  pound  and  give  him  one-half  of  the  whey 
butter.  This  is  his  pay  for  making  and  supplies.  The 
cheese  is  then  olirs,  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  appor¬ 
tion  it  in  this  way:  The  inilk  is  tested  for  fat.  and  to 
the  fat  test  we  add  7  per  cent  for  solids  not  fat.  Then 
the  cheese  produced  is  computed  on  the  basjs  of  the 
combined  percentage.  For  example,  I  have  350  lbs.  of 
milk  testing  4  per  ceut.  My  combined  percentage  is 
4  per  cent  phis  7  per  cent,  or  11  per  cent  of  cheese  in 
my  milk.  Then,  11  per  cent  of  350  is  38.5  lbs. 
The  cheese  yield  of  all  the  milk  deliveries  is  esti¬ 
mated  iti  the  same  way  and  totaled.  The  amount  of 
money  received  for  the  cheese  is  then  divided  by  the 
total,  and  this  quotient  multiplied  by  the  pounds  of 
cheese  estimated  by  the  above  formula  to  be  in  each 
patron's  milk,  gives  his  share  of  the  proceeds. 

The  lowest  price  we  have  yet  realized  this  year  on 
lOti  lbs.  of  milk  is  $1.35,  ami  the  highest  $1.85.  We 
have  the  whey  extra  for  feeding.  We  are  obliged  to  do 
our  own  carting  to  depot.  We  are  under  contract  with 
a  Boston  house,  and  receive  within  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  of  the  New  Y'ork  high  quotations.  R.  G.  A. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  From  Farmers 

At  present  there  is  not  much  to  sell  on  the  farm.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  main  thing  just  now.  and  farmers  are 
rushing  them  to  market  as  fast  as  possible.  Many 
farmers  held  their  crop  last  Fall,  thinking  they  would 
be  higher  this  Spring,  but.  where  they  sold  for  $1.50  to 
$2  per  bushel  then,  they  are  only  bringing  $1  a  bushel 
now.  Some  farmers  have  300  bushels  of  choice  tubers 
on  hand.  Pork  is  selling  at  14c  for  light  aud  11  to  13c 
for  heavy.  Beef,  7c;  veal.  11  to  13c.  Eggs  range  from 
22c  to  28-300.  Butter,  38c  to  40c.  Hay  is  selling  at 
$23  off  the  car;  not  much  hay  in  this  vicinity;  have  it 
shipped  in  from  Onondaga  County,  baled.  Not  much 
demand  for  straw.  Wheat  is  not.  grown  touch  in  this 
locality.  Things  that  a  farmer  must  buy  are  very  high, 
and  things  that  he  has  to  sell  are  low.  Timothy  seed, 
$4  to  $4.60  per  bu.;  Mammoth  clover,  $.17  per  bu. ; 
Alsike,  $15.40  per  bu.  Farm  machinery  is  high,  but 
not  as  high  as  last  year.  Farmers  are  not  complaining 
much  at  present,  and  the  prospects  are  fairly  good  for 
the  coming  year.  At  present  the  rains  are  hindering  the 
farmers  from  getting  in  their  oats  as  s<*nu  as  they  would 
like.  Many  farmers  are  investing  in  lime  this  year  in 
hopes  of  getting  more  hay  the  coming  year,  ns  the  hay 
crop  was  very  short  last  year.  A  few  farms  are  idle 
near  here.  Many  are  doing  what  they  can  themselves, 
as  help  seems  scarce.  Wages  vary  from  $30  per  month 
up;  day  labor  is  $2.50  per  10-hour  day.  g.  a.  b. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  in  this  section  seem  to  be  generally  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  in  a  bad  condition.  I  do  not  think  the  outlook 
for  this  year  is  any  better  than  last.  Pork,  dressed,  12c 
per  lb. ;  No.  1  veal.  7c,  live  weight;  skim-milk  calves, 
2  or  3c  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  Butter  brought  us 
for  the  last  half  of  April  39e  per  lb.  Eggs.  2.>e.  Maple 
sugar  buyers  paid  $1.25  for  syrup,  12c  for  tub  sugar. 
Cows  are  selling  around  $65.  Farmers’  produce  seems 
to  be  low.  but  anything  they  have  to  buy  seems  to  be 
high.  Pork  that  we  sell  for  12c  is  retailed  for  30c.  It 
seems  to  be  the  other  man  that  gets  the  profit,  not  the 
farmer.  R-  s-  s* 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  principal  farm  products  we  sell  here  are  milk 
and  eggs.  This  section  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  milk  here  is  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  Eggs, 
30c  tier  doz.  The  farmers  iu  this  section  do  not  devote 
their  time  to  farming,  but  to  hoarding  houses,  which  is 
more  profitable.  It  is  very  hard  to  earn  a  living  from 
milk  here,  because  we  receive  a  very  low  price.  The 
prospects  for  the  future  do  not  seem  bright.  Farmers 
are  having  auctions  every  day,  and  selling  cows  much 
cheaper  than  the  last  four  years.  B.  J. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  unfavorable  weather,  farmers  are  behind  with 
all  work;  very  little  sowing  done,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  is  anything  but  favorable,  unless  mar¬ 
ket  prices  brighten  up.  Hay  is  getting  scarce;  great 
many  buying,  paving  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  Milk 
for  May  is  quoted  at  $1.70  per  ewt.;  retailers  are  pay¬ 
ing  from  35c  to  38c  for  butter.  Potatoes  are  bought 
from  farmers  at  $1  per  bu.  Last  report  pork  was 
bringing  $16  per  ewt.  Cows  this  Spring  have  sold  as 
low  as  $25,  the  best  from  $50  to  $75.  Tiie  late  frosts 
have  damaged  the  coming  hay  crop,  but  hardly  think  the 
orchards  have  been  hurt.  Four-weeks-old  pigs  have 
brought  $5;  veal  calves,  $S  to  $9  per  100  lbs.:  eggs.  25c 
per  doz.  t»  s. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  Must  Bestir  Ourselves 

I  read  what  Senator  William  M.  Calder  said  on  page 
047  about  daylight  saving.  At  the  time  the  matter  was 
put  through  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  same  result 
would  have  occurred,  sauely.  by  opening  factories, 
stores,  banks,  schools,  one  hour  earlier,  so  long  as  there 


was  any  need  for  it,  without  the  confusion  of  setting 
the  clocks  ahead  an  hour.  The  method  adopted  will  for¬ 
ever  Stand  as  a  piece  Of  thoughtless  bowing  CO  War  psy¬ 
chology.  It  seems,  though,  that  the  international  bank¬ 
ers  have  the  arm  of  the  President  and  control  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  behooves  us  to  bestir  ourselves  and  change 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  vote  of  the  people  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  we  go  to  war  or  not.  Our  Legislatures 
and  Congress  seem  to  have  almost  no  other  function 
than  to  increase  interest  bearing  bonds  and  increase 
taxation.  President  Adams  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
said,  "The  rich,  well-born  and  able  should  rule  the 
rest,”  aud  that  may  be  why  our  public  policy  seems  to 
be  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  and  enact  class  leg¬ 
islation  by  means  of  a  controlled  Congress,  manipulated 
by  the  invisible  government,  which  was,  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  ptlt  it.  "the  control  of  affairs  by  trained  states¬ 
men,  co-operative  with  rich  property  owners.”  Prob¬ 
ably  direct  voting  on  laws  will  he  the  only  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  heritage  of  Adams  and  Hamilton. 

Michigan.  EZRA  averiix. 


An  Ex-Service  Man  on  the  Bonus 

[No  matter  what  our  own  opinion  regarding  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  bonus  may  be.  and  our  readers  understand  it,  we 
wish  to  let  the  soldiers  fully  present  their  case.  We 
therefore  print  the  following  temperate  and  typical 
letter.] 

AN  OVERSEAS^  QUESTIONNAIRE. — As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  and  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  1  wish  to  answer  the  question  raised 
in  your  editorial  on  page  490.  Your  statement  that  the 
service  men  “were  promised  substantial  reward,  and 
that  the  nation  may  well  show  the  gratitude  which  it 
so  profusely  expressed  in  words.”  brings  to  mind  the 
remembrance  of  days  spent  in  a  hospital  bed  in  France 
when  a  "cheer-up  man"  came  to  the  ward  and  in  behalf 
of  the  government  distributed  questionnaires  for  us  to 
fill  our.  aud  which  200.900  men  signed,  stating  they 
wanted  to  settle  on  farms.  This  kindly  gentleman 
promised  us  (either  officially  nr  unofficially)  that  we 
would  receive  compensation.  Now,  the  question  is,  was 
this  gentleman  exceeding  his  authority?  Did  he  speak 
for  the  government,  or  the  people?" 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN.— Yon  are  absolutely 
correct  that  it  is  the  general  feeling  among  ex-service 
men  that  the  opposition  to  the  bonus  or  compensation 
(call  it  what  you  please)  is  evidence  of  ingratitude.  It 
has  always  been  my  personal  feeling  that  the  people  at 
home,  and  even  the  men  who  served  behind  the  lines, 
have  never  realized  the  price  of  victory.  This  is  nat¬ 
ural.  for  no  man  has  told  the  story  of  the  front,  words 
being  inadequate.  But  this  much  seems  plain,  and 
should  be  realized.  Had  defeat  been  our  portion,  the 
opposition  to  the  bonus  of  the  Prussian  Guard  would 
have  been  of  no  avail,  and  the  businesses  "staggering 
under  the  burden  of  taxation.”  would  have  an  all¬ 
crushing  load  to  carry. 

WHERE  TIIE  MONEY  COMES  FROM.— You 
want  to  know  where  the  money  for  this  bonus  is  to 
come  from?  It  isn’t  to  come  from  Wall  Street  or  any 
other  group,  but  from  the  American  people,  for  whom 
we  fought  and  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  victory  and 
profited  financially  from  our  pain.  Don’t  tell  me  that 
there  is  not  the  money  to  pay  this  bonus  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Where  are  the  millions  labor  received  in  the  war- 
work  factories,  yards  and  shops?  Labor  has  spent  it, 
you  say.  Who  took  it  from  labor?  The  retail  mer¬ 
chant.  and  if  he  has  passed  it  on  to  the  manufacturer, 
etc.,  it  is  nothing  to  me  or  any  other  ex-service  man. 

CIVILIAN  COMPENSATION. — The  one  thing  that 
hurts  more  than  anything  else  in  thinking  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bonus  is  the  fact  that  by  the  Dent  Act 
$3,000,000,000  was  paid  to  war  contractors  to  com¬ 
pensate  (not  a  bonus’)  them  for  loss  of  property 
brought  about  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  no 
unpopular  sales  tax  was  advocated  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  con¬ 
ducted  no  campaign  against  the  Dent  Act.  And  even 
you,  the  staunchest  representative  of  rural  people,  re¬ 
mained  quiet.  Was  the  Dent  Act  just?  Certainly. 
The  treasury  paid  $500,000,000  to  the  railroads  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  losses  resulting  from  war  service; 
$40,000,000  was  paid  mine  owners  for  losses  resulting 
from  their  attempt  to  increase  production,  and  count¬ 
less  millions  wore  paid  to  Shipping  Board  contractors 
for  their  losses.  Is  this  justice,  to  compensate  for 
property  losses,  ami  deny  compensation  to  those  who 
offered  their  lives,  blood  and  best  years  of  their  lives? 

TIIE  WORK  LESS  SERVICE  MEN— Away  up 
here  in  God’s  country,  wbhin  one  week,  two  ex-service 
men.  "on  the  bum,”  stopped  at  the  door  to  beg  food. 
Their  talk  was  bitter,  with  hints  of  trouble  again;  this 

time -  oh,  well.  I  won’t  put  it  down,  for  it  was  only 

talk,  hut  it  came  from  embittered  hearts.  Was  there 
such  a  surplus  of  patriotism  in  evidence  in  1917  that 
the  nation  can  afford  to  destroy  patriotism  today? 

MONEY  IN  SIGHT— The  Hon.  A.  Pratt  Andrew, 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Director 
of  the  Mint  and  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard, 
and  now  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
states  (and  1  feel  he  is  qualified  to  speak)  that  the 
compensation  "au  be  paid  without  any  special  tax  or 
bond  issue.  The  British  government  has  announced  it 
will  pay  to  the  United  States  £50.000.000  (over  $200,- 
000.000)  in  July,  due  as  interest.  If  every  man  chose 
the  cash  feature  of  the  proposed  bill  it  would  require 
$1,500,000,000  within  three  years.  If  all  men  took 
paid-up  insurance  it  would  require  85.000.000.000  with¬ 
in  20  years.  These  two  amounts  are  the  minimum  and 
maximum  amounts  of  the  proposed  compensation  bill. 
Combining  the  interest  due  (and  now  in  sight)  from 
the  British  government  with  the  $200,000,000  yearly 
saving  resulting  from  decreased  expense  of  army  and 
navv,  and  the  money  to  be  derived  by  the  liquidation 
of  the  War  Finance  Board  in  July,  and  the  boasted 
savings  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  bonus  can  be 
paid  without  increased  taxation  or  bond  issue.  All  the 
Allied  governments  hue  paid  their  men  bonuses.  Can- 
pot  this  nation  do  as  much?  This  nation,  that  suffered 
least,  and  grew  fat  as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  the  only 
nation  to  hesitate.  A  just  debt  should  be  paid.  A 
nation,  as  an  individual,  need  pay  its  debts  or  lose  its 
standing  in  society.  Delay  will  be  costly.  Speaking  of 
the  compensation  measure  before  Congress  following 
the  Revolution.  Washington  said:  "I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  blood  and  of  your 
independency;  ir  is  therefore  more  than  a  common  debt; 
it  is  a  debt  of  honor;  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
pension  or  gratuity,  nor  canceled  until  it  is  fairly  dis¬ 
charged  “  Washington  accepted  a  bonus  of  3,000  acres 
of  land  and  $176,000.  Lafayette  received  even  more 
by  special  act  of  Congress.  Lincoln  accepted  a  bonus. 
Would  these  men  have  done  this  had  it  not  been  just? 
If  it  was  just  then,  is  it  wrong  now? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  roland  h.  aulen. 
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came  a  motley  assortment  of  express 
cars,  kiddie  kar,  toy  automobile,  etc., 
while  the  ubiquitous  cart  brought  up  at 
the  rear  as  a  caboose.  mrs.  u.  A.  s. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


For  Prosperity  — 

Eat  More  Corn 

For  Delight  — 

Eat  More  Post  To  as  ties 


From  Day  to  Day 

Papering  Over  Creosote  Stain 

When  Lilacs  Bloom  Will  you  ten  m0  jjow  jjest  j  can  repajr 

When  lilacs  laugh  along  the  garden  wall  a  ceiling  that  has  been  spoiled  by  ereo- 
Aud  toss  their  purple  plumes  upon  the  sote  running  down  around  the  chimney 
wind  and  out  on  to  the  ceiling  paper?  I  am 

I  shall  go  home  again,  and  leave  behind 

The  city's  petty  cares  that  bind  and 
thrall ; 

J  like  to  think  the  orioles  will  call 

Amid  the  elms  as  once  they  did  ;  I  mind 
One  used  to  swing  his  nest  with  lichens 
lined 

From  a  tree  near  my  dormer  window 
small. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


More  than  half  the  value  of  America’s 
grain  products  is  in  the  corn  crop. 

The  most  delicious  form  in  which 
corn  was  ever  served  is  Post  Toasties 
— those  wonderfully  crisp,  golden- 
brown  flakes  of  toasted  corn. 

Just  the  right  appetite  appeal  for 
breakfast;  a  crisp  and  delightful  dish  for 
lunch;  a  welcome  answer  to  hunger 
when  the  children  come  in  from  play. 

Right  from  the  package,  always  ready 
—  and  always  delicious  and  satisfying. 

Back  to  pre-war  prices,  too. 

Post  Toasties  pay  a  rich  reward  of 
joy  to  everybody’s  taste,  for  increasing 
the  consumption  of  America’s  great 
corn  crop. 

Help  the  farm  to  prosperity,  help  the 
appetite  to  a  treat — help  yourself  to  Post 
Toasties  today. 


When  lilacs  bloom  I  shall  go  home  again 

To  seek  and  find  the  things  I  loved  of 
yore — 

A  spire  of  iris  lifted  by  the  door. 

And  grass  dew-spangled  as  with  drops  of 
rain ; 

For  each  pain  balm,  from  every  woe 
release, 

And  in  my  heart  a  voice  that  whispers 
“Peace !” 

- ELIZABETH  SCOLLARD 

in  New  York  Uerald. 


One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
an  uncooked  relish  called  “Chicago  hot.’’ 
It  contained  ripe  tomatoes,  celery,  pep¬ 
pers  and  apples,  all  chopped,  but  not 
cooked.  We  have  never  met  with  this, 
and  should  be  glad  to  obtain  the  recipe 
for  our  inquirer. 

* 

When  cleaning  enamel  paint  it  should 
be  remembered  that  its  surface  is  dulled 
by  soap.  It  should  first  be  nibbed  with 
a  woolen  or  cotton  flannel  cloth  wrung 
out  in  warm  water,  and  then  with  a  clean, 
dry  cloth.  Spots  or  stains  that  do  not 
yield  to  the  warm  water  alone  may  be 
rubbed  lightly  with  whiting,  so  as  not 
to  scratch  the  surface.  Ordinary  oil  paint 
may  bo  washed  with  a  fine  suds,  rinsed 
with  clear  water  aud  wiped  dry,  whiting 
being  used  as  a  fine  scourer  where  it  is 
very  soiled.  Never  use  soda  or  any  strong 
cleanser  on  a  painted  surface. 


Water  should  rarely  be  used  to  cleanse 
oiled  floors,  which  should  bo  dusted  with 
a  dry  or  oiled  mop.  When  necessary  to 
wash  such  a  floor,  it  should  be  wiped 
afterwards  with  an  oiled  cloth.  While  a 
waxed  floor  may  occasionally  be  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm,  soapy 
water,  it  is  better  to  use  turpentine,  just 
moistening  the  cleansing  cloth  with  it. 
The  turpentine  brightens  as  well  ns  cleans 
the  surface,  whereas  water  dulls  and 
whitens  wax. 


Specify  the  l/elloM 
and  Red  package , 
and  ask  for  them 
by  name! 


2134.  House  Dress,  34  to  40  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  require  4%  yards  of 
material  30  or  40  inches  wide,  3%  yards 
44.  20  cents. 


Improved  Corn  Flakes 

Made  by  Pos turn  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


that  hers  is  a  “double-decker” — the  top 
part  being  a  tray  on  four  legs,  which  can 
be  lifted  off.  In  my  home  there  is  a  geod- 
sized  room  between  m,v  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing-room,  necessitating  a  great  many 
steps.  I  clear  the  soiled  dishes  from  my 
table  to  my  cart  and  wheel  them  to  the 
kitchen.  They  are  set.  back  on  the  carl 
after  washing  and  wiping,  and  wheeled  to 
the  table  or  cupboards.  I  place  my  en¬ 
tire  meal  from  the  stove  on  to  said  cart, 
and  wheel  it  to  the  table.  Also,  I  put 
my  dessert  on  it.  and  have  it.  at  my  elbow 
ready  to  serve  without  rising. 

My  cellar  stairs  are  fur  removed  from 
my  kitchen  so  anything  like  canned  stuff 
I  load  on  my  cart  and  wheel  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  The  freshly  ironed  clothes 
are  piled  on  and  wheeled  to  various  dis¬ 
tributing  points.  My  kitchen  is  small 
and  lacks  sufficient  table  room,  aud  this 
same  cart  helps  out  greatly  in  times  of 
stress,  like  feeding  thrashers.  In  hot 
weather  we  often  have  Slipper  on  our 
porch,  so  I  arrange  it  all  on  the  cart  in 
the  kitchen,  wheel  it  out.  and  there  is 
no  need  for  any  table.  Any  other  out¬ 
door  refreshments  can  be  served  the  same 
way. 

You  might  not  think  of  bathing  a  baby 
on  it,  but  I  have  done  that  many  times. 

I  fold  a  big  blanket  and  place  on  top.  use 
the  rods  underneath  to  hold  clean  clothes, 
etc.,  and  on  cold  days  wheel  it  close  to 
the  register.  The  last  use  to  which  I 
have  seen  it  put  was  today,  when  my 
young  son  called  rne  to  see  his  “train."  has  dried  out. 
The  baby  carriage  was  the  engine,  then  remedied? 


I  Know  What  Women  Want! 


A  c up  of  steaming,  fragrant 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  <lye<i  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  lteal  comfort  for 
lender,  swollen  or  blistered  ![  jlffi 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  jj  j  il 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  j  II 
for  single  pair ;  ttfi  cents  for  half  Jil 
dozen  ;  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Sizes  J  M 
Prices  west  of  the  M  is-  ,1  1 1  j f,8 
slssippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  1  j||f 
dozen  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Slate  J!  t  111 
size  of  shoe.  /  AliHll 


It  rt'iothpH  the  in*rvf*»  un»l  hrlpH  <ii- 
<cbti'*n.  I  roiiHt 

"OWN”  COFf  EC.  Ir  IS 

and  perfect.  My  friendn  hhv  it  in  the 
boat  they  ever  tmdrd.  Sturt  the  day 
right  My  ounce  m  good 

Drink  All  You  Want! 

Send  only  00  (check,  money  order  or  Mfh  i  fur  fl-lh. 
trial  order.  Money  buck  instantly  if  it  dues  lint  please 
you.  All  postune  paid  by  roe. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penn.  ll.S.A 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


213.'..  Knickcr  Suit  for  infsses  and  small 
women,  1(!»  and  18  years.  The  10-year  size 
will  require  3!i  yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  2%  yards  44,  2>4  yards  54 
for  the  coat,  with  2%  yards  30,  1%  yards 
44,  1%  yards  54  for  the  knickers.  20 
cents. 


BENTS  to  s«"  PECK>S  S0FT  metal  rivets  for 

ui-ii  I  u  mending  pots  and  pans.  Every  house- 
wife  a'j, respect  100%  profit.  Tr  ial  box  10c,  regu¬ 
lar  size.  25c  E.  E.  PECK  CO.,  Oepl  02.  Medina.  H.  V. 


w  STYLISH  OENUINl  BLACK 

KID  OXFORD 

Rubbor  Most,  medium  I, m  A  Gtmrnnb**,! 
Vuluo.  Sisns  ’.I  I-Z  !r>  H  Pettvsred  SY.’,'. 
you  any,"  lit  Unit  *2.(10  on  .* V ry  ,.a|r 
bought  Order  T'.tUy  — M.uivr  buck  If 
not  satisfied.  S' mt  J  nr  Catalog  N R  ~ 
Shut  /iur«ut«ia  from  Cvoer  lo  C'ot.r. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. Mass. 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 

Sots,  parts  ami  hooks  for  sale.  «  s  sumo  shop.  Pa. 


When  you  t vrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  act 
a  ijuiclt  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


n  I  OF  MMGIITLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Udl  I  0l  3  Hotel  fhlmiM  itrr,  Cooking  ware.  Aluminum  wares  rtc. 

stiipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 
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if  we  are  going  only  a  mile  from  home. 
The  best  of  ears  have  tire  troubles,  and 
nothing  so  helps  in  an  enforced  wait  as 
“something  to  eat."  If  we  are  going 
any  distance  I  add  sandwiches  and  a 
thermos  of  milk  Or  water.  MRS.  H.  A.  s. 


jlar  one,  with  ture  his  carefree  mother  blissfully  riding  uannea  Ham 

“  _  Last  December  we  killed  a  sow  for 

our  year's  supply  of  pork  and  lard.  The 
'  /  t  \  animal  was  big  and  fat,  and  hams  and 

X -  <T — '  U _ v  j  v  *  /  shoulders  together  weighed  112  lbs.  This 

-X\  $  J*  Is-/'**.  N.  /  .Spring,  when  we  got  ready  to  smoke  the 

=a*g**£_/  jk  S\  first  one,  we  discovered  they  had  to  be 

\  jfCj  k,/  \  squeezed  into  the  jar  so  tight,  the  pickle 

- '$  Jr  \  p- V'  l  t  N  ,  had  not  gotten  to  all  the  meat,  and  they 

\  Ty  \  Jv  \.j§  must  all  be  cared  for  at  once.  Wbm  I 

y )\j  J  M  ' have  a  smoked  ham  begin  to  get  a  white 

tT  /  \  \  j  V/  l  v#  mold  on  the  outside  I  usually  slice  and 

) \Y-‘  /'.A, 1  fry  Pack  a  stone  jar  and  cover  with 

1  I  r  A  its  own  fat,  but  it  looked  to  me  like  a 

L ’  I  LX l  1 V  V  J  pretty  big  undertaking  to  fry  all  that 

\  (  ~l  7“  if’  meat,  and  we  like  it  better  steamed, 

\  X^'  r  II  ll  baked  or  boiled,  so  I  tried  canning  some 

VS/-'  'V\/->  ^O.  \  1  of  it,  and  was  well  pleased.  It  is  very 

<  <?J>  simple.  I  cut  it  in  chunks  the  right  size 

\  /  a  f  ^  to  pack  firmly  into  the  sterilized  jars. 

Y~^Z  TW^  \  (  ,/  added  nothing,  partially  sealed,  put  on 

/  a  rack  in  the  boiler  in  sufficient  warm 

"'y/a.  y> - ✓"■-  \  >  "XVv  /  water  to  come  up  around  the  neck  of 

y/AjJr'  pjj  \  \Y>-\  /  the  cans,  cooked  steadily  for  four  hours 

'%7/y  /  nn  \  -  .  /  after  it  began  boiling,  then  removed  and 

*=£/  HLVs  *  s  \  \  sealed.  If  the  bones  smell  perfectly 

\  sweet,  they  may  be  boiled  and  the  meat 

- - — -  -  _  "*'■  picked  off  them  and  deviled.  The  rinds 

77  7  7  ,  Tr  and  some  of  the  meat  I  didn’t  like  the 

s  a  pretty  pillow  top  for  outline  embroidery.  The  looks  of  I  rried  out  in  the  oven  foe  soon 

iped  and  tinted  on  tun  art  linen,  size  18x22  inches.  100Kf’  01  Ve  °  , •  ?,  X!1  7  11 

i  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  00  eents.  grease.  After  extracting  the  fat  from 

them  they  should  be  burned,  because  we 
at  each  end.  on  the  front  seat,  with  no  wiggly  baby  don't  want  hens  to  get  hold  of  so  much 
it  white  paint  to  shift  from  one  weary  arm  to  the  other,  salt. 

i use  I  was  to  Many,  many  times  he  would  be  asleep  on  My  favorite  way  of  serving  canned 
make  it  very  our  return  home,  and  would  be  traus-  ham  is  to  pare  10  or  a  dozen  small  pota- 
e  well  padded  ferred  to  his  room  with  no  interruption  toes,  put  them  in  halves  in  a  baking  dish, 
irith  pink  cam-  to  bis  nap.  And.  apropos  of  taking  chi  1-  put  a  quart  can  of  ham  over  them,  add 
tiny  ruffle  fas-  dreu  in  autos.  I  have  one  rule  as  unniter-  water  or  sweet  skim-milk  to  make  enough 
white  upbol-  able  as  any  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  juice,  and  bake,  boil  or  steam  until  the 
,  of  course,  a  Never  do  I  stir  in  the  ear  with  my  babies  potatoes  are  tender. 

This  served  without  a  bag  of  graham  crackers — even  MBS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 


I'.vory  rune  i  read  or  conditions  in 
other  places  I  am  thankful  I  am  where 
I  am.  Butter  is  still  35  cents  a  pound, 
and  eggs  are  21  cents  a  dozen,  better 
than  in  many  places,  ami  when  1  read 
of  school  conditions  in  other  States  we 
think  better  of  Vermont.  Here,  if  pupils 
are  more  than  114  miles  from  a  school, 
they  are  curried  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  or  else  the  board  is  paid  near  a 
school,  and  all  text-books,  paper  and  pen¬ 
cils  are  furnished  by  the  town.  The 
problems  given  by  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
extracts  from  normal  examinations,  were 
readily  solved  by  our  eighth  grade  hoys, 
so  perhaps  arithmetic  isn't  neglected  as 
badly,  amT  spelling  contests  are  very 
popular.  The  best  spellers  are  selected 
from  each  school;  these  are  again  tested 
for  the  best  spellers  from  the  town,  then 
the  county  and  State.  Perhaps  in  time 
the  rising  generations  will  learn  to  write. 
That  seems  to  he  a  lost  art  everywhere. 

This  is  the  weather  when  boyish  feet 
bring  in  lots  of  mud,  but  they  say  they 
can’t  bring  in  enough  that  way.  so  have 
to  bring  it  in  in  boxes.  After  warming 
and  drying,  seeds  arc  sowed.  I  do  not 
try  to  start  them  too  early  or  they  out¬ 
grow'  the  window  space. 

A  friend  divided  Cineraria,  Cyclamen, 
Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Oxalis,  iceplant  and 
Calceolaria  seed  with  me.  All  are  sown, 
but  some  of  the  dust-like  seeds  seemed 
pretty  tiny  for  me  to  handle,  but  I  think 
one  Gloxinia  is  up  and  20  Cinerarias. 
I  sowed  these  fine  seeds  on  top  of  the 
soil.  just,  bandy  pressing  the  earth  after 
sowing,  covered  with  a  damp  paper  and 
then  a  glass,  but  turned  the  paper  and 
glass  twice  a  day  and  aired  the  soil  a 
few'  minutes. 

There  are  some  o’d  wagon  wheels  I  am 
going  to  confiscate.  <  >ne  year  I  dug  a  round 
bed  where  the  hens  bad  fr.ee  access,  laid 
down  nn  old  wheel,  sowed  my  seeds  be¬ 
tween  the  spokes,  and  the  hens  couldn’t 
scratch  them  out,  and  the  plants  soon 
covered  the  wheel.  This  year  I  think  I 
will  set  a  stake  and  put  a  wheel  ou  top. 
i li on  drive  small  stakes  and  carry  strings 
from  the  stake  to  the  wheel  rim.  Then 
I  la  tit  sweet  peas  or  cypress  vine  to 
cover  it. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  one 
especially  needs  a  flower  bed  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  window.  I  have  decided  I 
need  Crocus  in  a  round  bed,  then  later 
rill  it  with  bedding  Petunias  or  Coleus, 
to  give  color  till  frost  comes.  There  will 
be  some  clumps  of  daffodils,  too,  and  I 
really  think  a  bed  of  Hybrid  Tea  roses. 
Perhaps  these  ought  to  be  iu  front  of  the 
house,  but  1  believe  the  dishes  will  wash 
easier  if  the  roses  arc  back  of  the  bouse. 

What  kind  of  letters  do  you  write? 
Not  long  ago  I  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
Laddie’s  teacher.  Now  remember  if  you 
have  occasion  to  ask  a  teacher  to  make 
any  change  in  her  program  or  plan  you 
are  asking  a  favor,  not  commanding  a 
servant.  I  also  told  her  we  were  glad 
Laddie’s  report  card  contained  such  good 
marks,  especially  in  deportment  and  ap¬ 
plication.  The  teacher  assured  Laddie 
'•be  wasn’t  used  to  receiving  such  letters, 
and  even  wrote  and  thanked  me  for  my 
“courteous  note.”  I  felt  rebuked,  for 
why  hadn’t  I  written  her  a  note  of 
thanks  before?  If  the  teacher  had  done 
wrong  we  would  all  be  ready  to  tell  her. 
Why  not  tire  reverse? 

Then,  too,  I  read  of  an  elderly  lady 
who  said  her  daughter  wrote  regularly, 
but  her  letters  were  many  times  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  children’s  illness, 
full  descriptions  of  symptoms  and  snf- 
fei  ing,  etc.  Now  the  old  lady  said :  “I 
raised  my  family  and  cared  for  them 
through  all  the  childish  diseases;  now  I 
wish  she  would  just  say  'The  children 
bad  the  measles  and  are  well  again,’  and 
then  tell  me  of  some  of  the  funny  things 
they  say  and  do.” 

Last  year  the  shad  trees  (Juneberry) 
were  iu  bloom  April  25,  and  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  sigu  here  is,  when  shads  blow, 
suckers  are  running;  that  is,  running  up 
the  brook  to  spawn.  Last  year  Sou  went 
with  a  party  and  lugged  out  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  fish.  We  ate  what  we 
could  fresh,  and  as  the  fisli  were  always 
large  they  were  very  good  eating.  We 
salted  down  a  lard  tub  full,  and  have 
used  them  like  any  other  white -meat  ed 
salt  fish.  We  split  the  fish  and  placed  a 
layer  of  salt,  a  layer  of  fish,  and  repeat. 
Add  no  water;  fish  make  their  own 
brine. 

Are  the  women  voting  in  town  meeting 
generally?  They  tell  me  but  seven  or 
i  i"ht  voted  in  our  town,  and  I  was  as¬ 
tonished.  MOTHER  UEE. 


AN  UNCLEAN  DECAYING  TOOTH 


DECAY  HAS 
BE  GUN-SEE 
THE  DENTIST 
AT  ONCE 


THE  SENSITIVE 
TOOTH 


THE  ACHING 
TOOTH 


PROPER  CARE  PREVENT^DEOV 


Bark  and  Enamel 


W  7HEN  you  cultivate  n  young  orchard,  you  take  par- 
yy  W  ticular  care  not  to  scrape  the  bark  oft"  the  trees.  For 

J  ^  when  the  bark  is  scratched  or  broken  insects  and  plant  dis- 

/Jgv.  eases  can  enter  to  destroy  or  decay  the  tender  tissue  beneath. 

^  The  enamel  cf  your  teeth — the  outer  covering — protects 

the  soft  part  in  much  the  same  way  as  bark  protects  the 
tree.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  enamel  by  “scratching”  or 
“scouring”  it  with  a  harsh,  gritty  tooth  paste.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  recommends  using  a  dentifrice  which  is  free  from  harsh  grit. 


Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

"Washes”  and  Polishes — 

Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Colgate’s  contains  a  specially  prepared  fine  chalk.  It  has  no  harsh  grit,  no 
strong  drugs  or  chemicals.  The  refreshing,  delicious  flavor  makes  tooth 
brushing  a  pleasure  after  each  meal. 


More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
than  any  other  dentifrice.  Since  1806  Colgate  has  made 
reliable  products  which  every  farm  family  likes. 


/  COLGATE 

y  &.co. 

Farm  Hoosrhold. 
Dept  42 

199  Fulton  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  samples 
of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  1  enclose  nmount 
of  stumps  shown  for 
each  one  checked. 

Face  Powder ....  6c 

Baby  Talc . 4c 

Shaving  Cream  .  .  .  <c 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

Free 


VS*** 


srsx 


Name. 


Town 


/  Dealer's  Name 


May  20,  1022 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

I  have  21  Holstein*  ami  feed  600  lbs. 
gluten,  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs,  cormneal, 
100  lbs  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  (MO  per  cent).  100  lbs.  clinical.  I 
am  feeding  plenty  of  mixed  bay.  but  no 
silage  or  cornstalks.  F.  L.  (;. 

The  ration  that  you  have  submitted 
would  yield  about  2M  per  cent  of  protein, 
which  is  satisfactory  for  cows  of  high 
production.  In  case  your  bay  contains 
cons'derftble  clover  and  would  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  supplement  to  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  it  would  be  more  economical  for  you 
to  use  only  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  and  to 
increase  the  amount  of  cormneal  to  MOO 
lbs.  This  combination  would  provide  a 
20  per  cent  crude  protein  ration,  which 
would  he  highly  desirable  for  cons  of 
average  production.  No  doubt  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  cows  out  Oil  grass  very 
shortly;  otherwise  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  some  moistened  beet  pulp  to  pro¬ 
vide  succulence.  At  present  values,  corn- 
meal  is  perhaps  the  most  economical 
source  of  energy,  and  it  could  be  used  as 
liberally  as  is  consistent  in  providing  a 
complete  ration. 


3  Minutes 


Average- 11  Minutes  per  Cow 

_✓•  Burton  Pngo  Co., 


el  received  your  Hand 

Operated  cow  milker 
■nitltndit  all  you  claim 
It  to  ho.  I  can  milk  42 
quarts  (n  g|  minutes 
or  averagn  two  cows 
every  throe  minutes. 

At  Drat  1  could  milk 
only  about  half  the 
amount  of  milk  with 

cows  soon  gave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick. 

I  also  lind  the  Page 
milker  very  easy  to  clean  because  it  is  so  simple. 

BENJAMIN  WlhSS.  Grant*,  Pa. 

No  installation  expense  —  run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity — 
no  installation  expense— also  gas  engine  power 
— a  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved/ 

So  find  oitf— aend  for  our  free  book.  Find  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 

Find  out.  Catalog  free.  Try  our  double  unit 
model;  no  installation  expense.  Anymodel  after* 
ward  exchanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 


a  De  Laval 


A  truer  statement  was  never 
jnade.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
millions  of  De  Laval  users  and 
they  will  invariably  reply,  “My 
De  Laval  doesn’t  owe  me  a 
cent.  It  paid  for  itself  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  ever  since  has 
been  making  me  money.” 

Why?  Because  the  minute 
you  start  using  a  De  Laval  you 
get  something  to  sell  for  cash — 
cream;  and  in  addition  you  get 
skim -milk  to  grow  into  another 
crop  of  calves,  pigsand  chickens. 

Two  sources  of  profit,  and  a 
steady  cash  income  every  day. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  Si. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


ILven  it  you  don  t  own  a 
De  Laval  you  are  probably  pay¬ 
ing  for  one  anyway — especially 
if  you  are  using  a  cheap,  inferior 
or  badly  worn  separator,  or  are 
skimming  by  hand — in  the  cream 
that  is  being  lost.  No  other 
method  of  separating  cream 
from  milk  is  so  efficient,  easy 
and  economical  in  the  long  run 
as  the  De  Laval. 


Cocoanut  Meal  for  Cows 

I  am  feeding  for  roughage  orchard 
grass.  Grain  feed  is  100  lbs.  bran.  100 
lbs.  brewer's  grain.  100  lb*,  cormneal.  100 
lbs.  cocoanut  meal,  and  Mo  lbs.  oilineal. 
My  cows  arc  not  milking  satisfactorily. 
Have  been  milked  since  March  and  April, 
and  the  first  one  freshens  May  20.  The 
others  from  that  to  duly  15.  They  arc  all 
four  years  old  this  Spring.  A.  F. 

Copra  meal  cannot  be  rated  as  a  desir¬ 
able  constituent  for  a  dairy  ration.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  its  relatively  high  oil  content,  it 
becomes  rancid,  and*  since  it  is  relatively 
cheap  in  price,  the  user  is  likely  to  find 
mixtures  containing  it  fairly  loaded  with 
this  substance.  The  feed  manufacturers 
are  using  cocoa  mi  t  meal  extensively,  and 
I  predict  that  trouble  will  result  from  the 
use  of  rations  that  carry  substantial 
oiiantities  of  this  ingredient.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  bran  and  more  cornmeal 
would  greatly  improve  your  ration.  The 
chances  are  that  the  brewer’s  g-ains  you 
mention  are  yeast  or  vinegar  grains,  and 
you  do  not.  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein.  Since  you  have  cormneal.  T 
would  suggest  that  you  combine  M0  or  40 
per  cent  of  cornmeal  with  si  good  feed 
carrying  24  per  cent  of  protein,  and  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  liber. 

One  other  reason  why  your  cows  are 
not  doing  well  is  because  you  are  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  a  very  interim’  rougimge. 
Orchard  grass  is  not.  a  legume,  and  does 
not  contribute  much  energy  to  a  ration. 
Unfortunately,  the  low  price  now  prevail¬ 
ing  for  market  milk  prompted  many 
dairymen  to  food  extensively  of  corn  and 
oats  and  to  buy  extravagantly  of  low- 
grade  feeds,  If  a  cow  is  worth  anything 
at  all,  she  is  worth  feeding  well,  and  iF 
one  wishes  to  limit  her  daily  production 
;,f  milk,  he  should  do  so  bv  limiting  the 
amount  of  complete  feeds  that  she  is  fed. 
rather  than  give  her  the  impossible  job 
of  producing  some  milk  from  a  lot  of 
junk,  which  does  not  have  the  energy 
necessary  for  milk  production.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  cow  contents  liers-df  with 
merely  maintaining  her  bodily  functions. 


30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


No  C.O.D.— no  deposit— no  obligation  You  try 
it  ami  your  woril  goes!  if  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  onr  expense  after  60  milkings  — 
iF  satisfactory,  pay  cash— or  half  cash  and 


a  Month 


Or  if  you  wish,  straight  $4.00  a  week  or  $18  00 
a  month— easy  payments  to  auit.  We’ll  make 
that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes 
along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple  — 
easy  —  sanitary  —  and  you’ll  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct,  rock  bottom  price,  free  trial,  cam 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so 
ACT  QUICK. 


FREE  Booh! 


Let  aa  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It's  full 
of  important  facta  an  education  in  milking 
machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn 
how  you  are  completely  proteotod  in  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  n  trial  on  your 
own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  7855 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


SWINE 


Name 


TMlRflf!  PIGS  either  sox.  The  .sow  pigs 
1  °  ought  to  he  us  good  as  any 

brci-tler  owns  ill  the  East  ;  the  hour  pigs  m  e 
good  enough  to  heart  any  herd.  They  me  the  result 
of  careful  selection  and  breeding  from  large  ry  po 
cbe.ry  King  sow*  and  a  *on  of  Ulant  Top  Colouel. 
If  you  have  n  boy  that  you  wouhl  like  to  kunpuu 
the  farm,  buy  a  vjW  tor  him  and  give  him  A  chance. 
If  you  have  hart  n  hard  year,  buy  all  the  sows  you 
can  afford  to.  They  made  tho  corn  belt  rich  nml 
stayed  at  the  top  of  farm  products  during  our  late 
depression.  The  first  check  for  Twenty  Five  Dollais 
takes  the  tlrBt  choice.  Don't  ask  for  ten  dollar  pigs 
— I  don't  keep  that  kind. 

S.  W.  HAGAN 

Duroc  Farm  Mannsvilte,  N.  Y. 


Address] 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old 
$6.r>0  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  DvsmOrb,  Pa 


Kit  KKII 1  It  ES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale, 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATUUOR  FARMS,  llnrtllrhl.  N.Y 


ERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Big  type,  sired  by  Woodward's  Rival 
293902,  $  15,  Reg.  Zerl'axs  Farm,  llanntllle,  X .  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BY  USING 


Of  r  Big  Type.  R.g.  Free.  Choice  Pigs,  ft: 

.l.U.  5  Pairs  no  akin.  State  Fair  winning 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  Hill,  Sem-en  Falls. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


DC  ROCS — Reg.  Booking  orders  for  spri  tig  Pigs. 
ELMWUOI)  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Satisfactory  Ration 

I  have  been  feeding  ns  follows:  150  lbs. 
ouls,  200  lbs.  corn  (both  ground).  250 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  oilineal. 
250  lbs.  wheat  bran.  Alfalfa  hay  one  feed 
a  day,  mixed  clover  once  a  day,  and  silage 
twice  a  day.  The  silage  has  now  given 
out,  and  T  have  substituted  5  Tbs.  of  beet 
pulp  soaked  in  water  for  it.  Ought  T  to 
change  this  ration,  and  if  so.  how?  I 
have  a  contract  fop  milk,  with  only  10 
quarts  allowed  up  or  down,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  “ask  the  cows.”  H.  E.ll . 

The  ration  that  yon  are  feeding  carries 
22 Yj  per  cent  of  protein,  and  is  very  well 
suited  for  milk  vows.  If  the  cows  have 
Alfufa  hay,  it  might  be  possible  for  you 
to  increase  the  amount  of  cornmeal,  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the  mixture.  If 
your  silage  is  all  gone.  I  should  surely 
feed  some  moistened  beet  pulp  to  provide 
succulence.  One  pound  of  beet  plilp  will 
absorb  about  5  lbs.  of  water,  and  on  this 
basis  it  is  estimated  that  I  lb.  of  beet 
pulp  will  replace  approximately  ‘5  lbs.  of 
silage.  Hence,  if  your  cows  were  con¬ 
suming  M0  llis,  of  silage,  it  would  he  wise 
to  provide  them  with  5  or  U  lbs.  of  dry 
beet  pulp  per  day.  The  best  results  will 
follow  where  the  beet  pulp  is  moistened 
12  hours  hefone  being  fed. 

As  we  have  said  many  times,  the  use 
of  a  legume  roughage  in  feeding  dairy 
cattle  is  actually  Ithe  limiting  factor  jn 
successful  dairying.  This  product  con¬ 
tributes  mineral  matter  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form,  aud  cows  which  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  Alfalfa  during  the  Winter  and 
pasture  grass  during  the  Summer  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  fail  to  he  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  and  vitn  mines. 

I  should  not  modify  the  ration  in  any 
way.  Make  sure  that  the  cottonseed  meal 
carries  4M  to  44  per  cent  of  protein,  and 
that  the  oats  are  real  oats,  and  not  re- 
grotvnd  out  hulls.  It  is  a  safe  ration  to 
food,  and  one  that  ought  to  give  you  very 
satisfactory  results. 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  proven ts  d iscase. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


A  few  good  Bigs,  610  each. 

SERF. VO  WEEKS 


Pedigreed. 

lleGratf,  Ohio 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD; 


ANIMAL  1NDUSTKY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  ;  Brood  M  utrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Brad  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  Chiuu 
Hogs.  lOc  for  instructive  list.  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON.  Mgr.,  Bm  1745,  Macon.  Mo. 


Sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Special 
offering  of  weanling  pigs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AIKC0ALE  POPS— 09  approval.  COHASSLI  KINNfLS.U.ruiili.n,  Conn 


COLLIE  PUPS.  The  intelligent,  kind 
BROS.  -  fillOVR  OlTY.  I'A 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  \ 

Chester  WTiitesj 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  : 


THE  PERFECT  LINIMENT 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

Caustic  Balsam  rolievcB  Stiffness,  Lameness.  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Neuralgia.  Strains.  Sprains,  Lumbago,  Backache, 
Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Stiff  Joints,  Blood  Poisoning 
from  scratches  and  ruBty  nail  cuts.  It  is  a  perfect 
antiseptic,  soothes  while  it  heals. 

Write  for  information.  $1.60  per  bottle  at  druggists  or 
sent  parcel  post  prepaid. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


A  :  -  ^  ,4  1  „  Some  more  female  pups,  *ut.  Older 
2Yirea  al  rups,  *12.50  and  $15.  Males.  *15 

and  *20  Also  spayed  ones.  Af  TON  FARM.  E.  Du  in  merit  on,  Tt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


from  choice  registered  stock,  (he 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
Males,  spayed  females  and  open  fe- 
malesfor  breeding.  Circular  tor  slump. 

Clover  nook  KenneU,  Chajnbtrsbiir;,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Thrifty,  Registered  O.  I .  C-  G I  LTS 

World’s  Grand  Champion  strain.  Bred  for  first  iit- 
ter.  Price,  S35  to  540  each.  Also  young  service 
boars  of  the  same  breeding,  price  530  each. 

VEIt NON  It.  l.AI’l.I  R  M  1,1,11  ent  s,  Nnv  York 


MINERAL!!, 

^COMPOUND 


Dnliro  Ttfui'r  AND  PUPPIES,  (registorsd);  home 

rUlll/C  UUpo  raised:  finest  breeding.  Also  a 
°  few  approved  bitches  received  by 
our  Stud  ilog,  .lay  Dee.  STRONGHEART  FARM,  Brandon, Vt. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 


We  have  some  line  litters  Of  Chester  White  pigs, 
bred  from  our  Reg.  Herd.  Now  is  the  time  to  have 
your  order  booked  for  spring  shipment.  Sand  2a 
stamp  for  circular.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Bex  AAR, Weal  Chester,  Pa, 


AIREDALE  PUPS-GenuinePure-Breds 


83  Fkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


From  Families  Famed  For  Show  And  Utility  Ro 

duirements.  Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury.  Conn. 


Entirely  sold  out  of  Bred  Sows.  Now  offering  a  few 
choice  Boar  Pigs  ready  for  service. 

GORKI,  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  I 

Grade  Toggeutmrg  Bucks.  $20 
8.  J.  SHAUPLES  R,  D.  0 


MILK  GOATS 

>.  Pure  Bucks,  *18. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  1C.  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Bleeding.  Service  Roarsand 

F.  M  PAtTINGTON  S  SON.  Merrilielil.  N.  t. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  14  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


S  Orion-Cherry  King, 
(lliolou  |>lgs.  Eight  wks. 

ANDREW  N.  BLCKCR.Schahi.ne.il  r 


$12  each.  Ped.  furnished. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EVVE8.  Apply  OPIIIR  FARM,  Fiirehaa.-,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 


GENUINE  CHAMPION  Improves  Milk  Qiality 

Cools  milk— removes  odors — halts  germ  growth 
—  stops  waste  and  loss — saves  its  low  coal  in  one 
week.  If  vouf  dculcr  cannot  supply  you,  write 
ifor  free  folder. 

Cb»ujpiouMilkCoulcrCo.,Dcpt.  KCortiaud.M.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


by  Hyinboleer'a  Superb,  farrowed  February  and  March, 
for  sale.  For  price,  address  I.  I..  Watson,  ftlartilinlalo,  0»aa, 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Testing  Cows  with  Tuberculin 

Could  you  give  me  the  name  and  ad- 
droHH  of  a  concern  selling  tuberculin 
serum?  My  purpose  is  to  be  able  to  test 
my  stock  m’ivately  at  regular  intervals. 
Although  such  a  test  would  have  no  of¬ 
ficial  value,  as  I  am  not  a  licensed  vet¬ 
erinarian.  it  would  be  of  great  help  to  me 
in  keeping  my  herd  free  of  disease. 

New  York.  l,  d. 

T  doubt  very  much  whether  the.  manx- 
fnetnrers  of  tuberculin  aoe  permitted  to 
merchandise  their  products  to  unlicensed 
veterinarians.  In  many  of  the  States  reg¬ 
ulations  are  very  exact  concerning  this 
matter,  and  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany  and  determine 
your  own  rights  in  this  matter.  II.  K. 
Mul ford,  Philadelphia,  also  Squibbe  Lab¬ 
oratories.  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.„  are 
manufacturers  of  tuberculin.  It  seems 
to  me  that  yon  would  be  acting  unwisely 
in  subjecting  your  cows  to  the  tuberculin 
test  under  tbe  conditious  you  bare  <]<>- 
seribed.  By  making  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Albany 
you  could  make  arrangements  to  have 
your  herd  tuberculin  -  tested  without 
charge,  and  the  results  of  the  test  would 
have  the  official  sanction.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  permissible  in  New  York 
Slake  for  owners  to  subject  tlmir  herds  to 
tuberculin  test,  without  first  seeking  the 
advice,  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the 
State  Veterinarian.  p.  c.  M. 

NEWTON’S 

For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller,  Wind.  Throat, 

Stomach  and  Blood.  U&o  two  large  cans  for  Heaves; 
if  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded.  One 
l largo  tan  Often  sufficient. 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves— 

and  mure  troubles  in  horses  than  all  other  diseases 
combined.  Keep  Nowton’s  Compound  on  hand. 

Occasional  dose  keeps  the  horse  in  good  condition. 

More  for  the  money  than  anything  obtained  for  similar 
C  or  rows.  Two  l»>UfHJs  Ilvt  In  large  can.  or  75  doses; 
13  ounces  in  small  can.  Economical  and  sale  to  use, 
dose  is  small.  Powder  form,  in  air-tight  cans.  On 
the  market  over  30  years.  Used  In  Veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  many  years  before. 

Equally  effective  for  Cattle  and  Hoes. 

65c  and  $1.25  per  can 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


JERSEYS  I 


AUCTION 

SALE 

of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

The  Second  Annual  Sale 


GREENE  COUNTY  JERSEY  CLUB 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  CAIRO,  N.Y. 

MAY  24th,  1922 

at  1  p.m.  standard  time 

Consignors  include  Story, 
Kaplan,  Perry,  Palmer,  Jen¬ 
nings,  Lampman  and  others. 
Greene  County  Jerseys  are 
good  Jerseys  and  they  go  at 
your  price.  Come  and  see, 
come  and  buy.  .  Write  the 
Secretary 

HENRY  R.  INGALLS 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Hamilton  Farm 

OfTorinc  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve  -COWS,  HEIFEKS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You'll  Do  Breeding- 

Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 


HAMILTON  FARM 


Gladstone,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Yearlings  or  younger  out  of  Gold  Modal  dams  or 
heifers  with  large  record  ;  sired  by  Siblny's  Inter¬ 
ested  Prince  or  other  noted  bulls 
UPWEY  FARMS  -  Woodstock.  Vermont 


A  Chance  to  Buy  PUREBRED  Jersey  Bull 

of  serviceable  ago,  from  Register  of  Merit  dam  and 
of  proven  she.  at  prices  easily  within  reach  of  tbe 
business  farmer.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calves  s^cjT'Vhocs 

reasonable.  Good  values.  STRONEMMItl  FARM.  8nni)«n.  Vermont 


■  UFfti  emr  Ui 

f  1  Udw-1  with  kiw  pnrra  Get  tbe  Df*  Gallo. 

I  *  before  rm  buy  an  rmrln*.  o*r,. 

w reader,  lent*,  firama- 

rehim-rjr  or  hvHi**hokl  .Sava  oo«-fo»irttr 

f  to  one-half.  StartJW  barcrainit  ofNretJ  triers 
that  are  a  sensation  in  merchandise  world.  Sat- 
Inf  action  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

Dept  277 _ Waterloo,  Iowa 


|  SWINE  ] 

FOR  SALE  CHEAT* 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Fayette  Segis  Pontiac,  calved  Jan.  19.  19‘JO.  Sire. 
Pastilles  King  Segis  Butter  Boy.  1  l»ni,  Alma  Pieter- 
tje  Pontine.  Xhos.  G.  Davis,  R.  0.  I,  Finleyville.  Pa. 

Hno-g  never  have  hoof  or  mouthdisease  or  cho- 
r  o  I  lorn.  <  •uarantend  fort  year  or  money 

Pigs  from  502-lb.  yeAi  ling  #1*  r»k!  TW-Jb  JJ-yr.  old 
wre.  Also  stock  from  others,  h.  F.  PICKETT,  Kmwlcsville,  N.r 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poland-China  Pigs 

I'l  ills  very  reit-unaulu.  r.  I..  I.KIIO,  Sbcrlilun,  I'a. 

BERKSHIRE  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

_  Six  weeks  old.  Sul. 

LEO  BOUSE  &  CO.  -  New  Albany,  Fa. 

f  DOGS  s.  ~ 

For  Sale-Collie  Shepard  Pups 

spayed  remali-s.  ?1 0-  From  proven  workers  on  both 
sides.  l»r.  IFON  A.  BOARD A1  AN,  Koine,  New  York 


GOATS 

For  Sale-FRESH  GOATS 

.  *25  and  nn.  Also  Pure  Bred  Nubian  Goats. 

J.  C  A  KM  EL  .  Nazareth.  Fa. 

\  ::  HOLST E1NS  | 

'A  SHOW  BULL1 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

His  dam  has  a  22-pound  4-year  old  record. 
His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound  cow  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 

I  For  pedigree  and  price,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y.  I 


sAilCalinany  Korndyke  King 

No  373513.  born  May  36.  BUM.  A  hire-,  thrifty  hull 
ot  K.undyke  breeding  from  a  19-potuid  dam  as  a 
junior  two-year-ol J.  Sire,  n  l'i’ .'unison  of  Kinir  of 
the  Pou Liars.  Prire,  SIOO.  Herd  under  State  and 
Dedera)  «uporvi*joii.  R.  PRICE  EVANS.  CassviJJc.  N  T. 

R ocr  PnllpH  Rnll  2TnoV  !.!f‘  Ko1  ,l,Hl  Ormeby  hreedinir. 

e  E  »  •  aDU  , w  bull  *  paternal  ittiuidtu.n 

or  sire,  >  ;iu<]  »*rk;' tit  p  ,Srgi>  Uhrthiophcr.  whom* 

daughter  was  Connecticut  Mate  Champion.  Opportunity 

at  $100.  Bl.im.FlM.U  Pi  UN,  .Norwalk.  Can”  Tfl  114® 


Two  GUERNSEY  Bulls 

MUST  BE  SOLD 

to  make  room  for  more  youngsters 

Bull  horn  August  *9,  1920.  <lam  has 
record  401  lhs.  fat.  ar  two  years. 

Bull  born  January  8.  1931.  dam  has 
record  422  lbs.  fat,  at  two  and  half  yrs. 
Both  arc  fine  individuals  and  best 
breeding. 

COME.  MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision 

FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Harlem  Division,  N.  Y.  C.  Ry. 


STANNOX  FARM 

I  MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

I  Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
I  free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 


free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr., 


Prices  reasonable. 
East  Holllston,  Mass. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


R0LLW00DFARM  -  wt^K1> 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMI1HVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  g* ; 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  hied  valves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices  NmII  the  scrub  hull  and 
Improve  tlm  herd.  R,  H  ALLEN  Myr  Madison.  N  J. 

Fritzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  ForSale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  inos  old  Adv  lieg.  May  Rose  breed¬ 
ing  through  sires  and  dams. 

YA  M.  F  FltK.TZ  -  Fipersvillo.  F». 


SUNNYSIDE  G UERNSE YS  T'\T\ZVJ 

mg.  two  to  seven  months  old  Prices  moderate  u- 
credited  herdWo.  lOOiii.  jas  E.  ,•«  Aistm.  Kia.ierh.ok.  n  r. 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Third  Annual  Auction  Sale 

Thursday ,  June  8, 1922 

Meridale  Farms  Meredith,  New  York 

Few  dairymen  realize  the  opportunities  afforded  by  such 
an  Importation  Sale  as  this  Annual  Sale  by  Ayer  &  McKinney. 

Many  of  the  real  bargains  of  such  a  sale  should  find  their 
way  into  the  herds  of  dairy  farmers  who  are  accustomed 
to  pay  moderate  prices  for  their  Jerseys.  That  they  do  not 
do  so  is  due  largely  to  a  mistaken  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Importation  Sales. 

The  Imported  Jap,  75265,  the  only  bull  of  the  Jersey 
breed  with  five  daughters  with  records  of  more  than  1000 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  was  a  bargain  at  an  Importation 
Sale. 

This  year’s  offerings  by  Ayer  &  McKinney  are  all  cattle 
of  the  highest  quality  and  any  dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to 
enrich  his  herd  with  the  blood  of  the  popular  Jersey  breed¬ 
ing  lines  will  be  fully  repaid  by  attending  this  sale,  to  pick  up 
the  good  ones  others  may  overlook. 

The  Sale  Catalog  tells  the  story. 

Write  for  a  copy.  It  is  free. 

Special  train  from  New  York  (N.  Y.,  O.  and  W.  R.  R.  from 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  via  West  42nd  Street  Ferry)  the  night  of 
June  7th.  Low  rates.  Make  your  reservations  early. 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sales  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Ayer  &  McKinney 


Meridale  Farms 


^“Registered  Holstein  n/V 

grandson  Ultata  Ernestine.  ELM  RIDGE  farm.  Scar»dal«,  \.V. 


•%  GUERNSEYS 


Meredith,  New  York 


86  HEAD 

26  Cows 
38  Bred  Heifers 
17  Yearlings 
5  Bulls 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS 

Fourth  Annual  Sale 
Troy,  Penna.  Saturday,  June  3 


86  HEAD 

26  Cows 
38  Bred  Hellers 
17  Yearlings 
5  Bulls 


.  rouuty  Mi  king  Shorthorn  breeders  in  their  Fourth  Annual  Sale  are  offering  such  quality  as 

“J IT J" CI  f*5  desirable  Interest  amour  established  breeders  or  begmneis  v  ho  correctly  appraise  animal* 
iP,“ n’"s-e- 11,11  '■  ‘duallt V  nml  breeding.  In.  all.  W  consignors  -elliiig  fd  head.  Kepreser.ted  la 
this  quality  wile  are  ■>  daughters  >,{  Royal  Cranford  :  a  daughters  and  8  ions  of  Gteuside  Joe  John-on  8 

Knight  ♦  dangiiters  of  Kelmacutt  Viscount  8Srd  ;  two  daughter-  and  one  so* 
I e  1  *w»  "f  uienstde  Royal  ImiKc  ,  two  daughters  of  Gfensule  Kuan 

L*' ,rnsMt*?  »*'«•>•  «*;««|  Comely's  Royal  King.  Ulenside  Belt  Boy.  General  Sullivan  etc. 
The  usual  hi$rh  hiambud  *«t  k'u.u  -rtt-v  will  jir^vaiJ  mwl  the  catulo^iie  contain  many  nnustui]  ferttAires 
.lake  early  application  and  plan  to  he  present  at  this  important  breed  event.  Address  inquiries  to 

Mr.  D.  K.  SLOAN.  Mrs.  L.  D.  MAY, 


- — - - nr  i«n>-  *—  u.  iviai, 

Iowanda,  Penna.  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

(Other  Shorthorn  sales  in  this  circuit  are:  Canandaigua.  N.  Y..  June  1st  and  Conneaul  Uke  Fair  Grounds,  Penna.,  June  6th ) 


Milking  Shorthorn  Consignment  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y„  JUNE  1st 

Young  females,  bred  and  open,  and  5  yearling  bulls,  sired  by  Kglmscott  Viscount 
(Imp.),  Loobaugh  Duke  2nd  (Imp.),  Kelmscott  Waterloo,  Walerove  Peerless 
Glenside  Roan  Clay  (world’s  heaviest)  and  other  notable  bulls,  and  out  of 
R.  of  M.  dams.  (On  way  to  Troy,  Pa.)  Catalogs  of  R.  H.  FEAREY  Mgr 


GUERNSEYS 


FOX  RUN  FARM 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

desires  to  reduce  it-  herd  of  thorough¬ 
bred  Guernseys  by  lit  least  fifty  per 
cent.  It,  therefore,  otters  the  choice  of 
the  animals  for  sale  without  reservation. 
The  herd  is  composed  mainly  of  animals 
raised  on  the  farm  and  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  the  blood  of  May  Rose  II. 
For  several  years  past  the  herd  has  been 
tuberculin  tested  regularly  by  Federal 
inspectors.  Prices  are  low. 

For  information,  icrite 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

Fred  S.  Gilchksst,  Supt.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  Sale 


at  bargain  prices  for  Immediate  -ale  Best  blood 

lino*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy.  Penn. 


Four  months  »n>l  seven  months  ol<l  Or  will  exchange 
for  Guernsey  grade  cows.  J.  I.  stllifnT.  Umc*i*I*i,  n.  ». 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  roc  sale  a  very  attractive,  well. 
grown  yearling  bull  ;  dam  has  just  il lushed  with 
over  6<K)  lbs  uit  In  Class  "I  It  I  '*  \Vvilr  for  extended 

f  cdlg'  ce  and  note  the  large  trooixls  bn.  k  ot  him 
lerd  under  Kederal  Supervision  lor  Tuberculosis. 

w.  s.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  -ecu  re  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Pimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  no  tested  Write  Tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  |4RMS  „  t  ,,  rkil,  p# 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS S^^hamI 

i’rinie  beef/ WALNUT  ^ROVt^FARM  Wasfen'glonvilfel  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

rirr'iuiVDorne‘rT,;ie.''e,i  Chief-  MEADOWSWEET  FARM. 
C.  c  HAPPERSETT,  M$r.  •  Coochs  Bridge  Delaware 


AY  RSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Y\  e  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale 
'is  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


purebred  AYRSHIRE  f  VLVEs  Both  sexes  :  all 
■  ii^-s  Kitiettr  y iiiltvston  strnrn  tTi«  s-iiv  ••  h>r»  i>*:vson- 
ably  priced.  SCfllt  HAMMOND,  n.trloolr  fsrm.  8ia,.don.  Vermel 


HEREFORDS 


tor  Sale— TWO  R KGISTKIt Kl>  IIKRKFORUB, 

>  with  their  second  eaivrs  :  legistered  shorthorn  bull 
purebred  Chester  White  pigs.  t.  B.  ALDRIDGE.  Victor,  N.  r’ 


ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  DAIRY  MEN 

t!  at  s  going  to  make  ;t  start,  perhaps  modestly,  with 
Hereford  s  this  spring  '  If  so,  write  Us  as  to  what 
you  lmve  in  mind.  We  will  give  you  everything  de- 
sire.i  ;n  pedigrev.-unl  individuality  nminii  phsolmeiv 
square  de  d  besides  HXiCfOH  Mitts  FARM.Ust  »nH«.er,  M.  H 


miscellaneous 


Wanted  Cows  or  Truck  in  Exchange 

p.bp.  Vkkkn  it kc K,ld ;  Y 
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A.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders 
are  selected  for  v(*or.  91M  and  type,  and  are  the  result  of  10 
yentV  careful  selection  Our  pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  the 
N.  V.  State  Laying  Contest,  holds  4th  place  for  the  let  year. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best-equipped  hatching  plant  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40,000-egg  capacity.  All  chicks  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  •  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

offers  for  sale  part,  of  this  year's  levelling  stock. 
Yearlings  anti  two-year-old  liens  at,  $2  25  each; 
fifteen  or  more,  $2.00  each;  ahinmont  to  be 
made  auy  time  after  June  IM.li.  Cocks,  S2.75 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  pullets,  SI  .25  each;  100 
Or  more,  $1,10  each;  in  to  12  weeks  old  cocker¬ 
els,  $1.6  0.  !>ny-oJd  chicks,  after  this  date. 
$15.50  per  hundred.  Breeding  stock  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters  of  my  winners  at  New 
York  State  Fair.  Young  stock  are  descendants 
of  same.  Send  for  circular  giving  my  recent 
winnings  and  terms. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Certified 

5.  C,  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  FOB  .TUNIS  DELIVERY’ 
§>30  per  hundred  lots. 

SI 8  per  five  hundred  lots. 
Hatching  Eggs  :  S8  per  hundred. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Genera,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


To  tha  poultry  kcapor  *r|n>  lack*  ttoa  tima  or  ability  to  rai*> 
hi*  own  baby  ohlx,  wa  nuggctC  tb«<  purchase  of  8- week -old 
r-ullvla,  now  big  enough  to  t»ko  core  of  theuiooLoti.  without 
fuiii  ot  bother  :  wvU  grown,  boalthy  pulluU,  full  of  life,  in¬ 
heriting  th«  vigor  of  their  fr*t -ranga  pmrnlv,  with  pedigroo 
of  fivi  your#  ii-aotw.tifiK  ORiofal  record#  at  Karmlngdalo  und 
Coiuolf  prove  their  quality,  Flack  in  Certified  ynarly.  .  W« 
are  nmmbnra  ot'  the  Cornell -Long  Inland  Poultry  Project, 
under  tho  *upcrvl»h*f»  Of  a  Cornell  expert,  atriving  for  the 
improvrtinnnt  of  poultry  in  Nuw  York  Stale. 

Eight-Week-Old  Pullets,  $1.25  each 

Send  for  froe  circular.  We  **tiM  have  some  baby  chlx  for  sale. 

SCHLEIN'S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  SALE  OF  BREEDERS 

L™  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

All  male  birds,  full  Wyckoff  strain,  one 
and  two  years  old 

$3.00  to  $5.00  Each 

Also  one  and  two-year  old  liens,  half 
to  full  Wyckoff,  $25.00  per  doz,  Priced 
low  for  quick  sale  and  little  advertising. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


S  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  nlraiuD.  6.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  method*  Used.  All  chicks 
hatched  In  Improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personal  supervision;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years'  experience  batching  and  breeding 
Leghorns-  It  will  pay  you  to  gel,  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BKOVVN  BerifCjintevlllo,  N.J. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Burt  on  strain.  Big,  husky  chicks  properly  hatched, 
Cornell  fortified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels,  S20  par  1  no  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
S15.  Hatching  Eggs,  S9.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


14  Directly  Imported  S.C.W.  Leghorn 

males  head  Tour  best  PURE  HAKKON  strain 
mating.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation. 
Husky  chicks  and  fertile  egg3  from  this  and  other 
matings  of  heavy  layers.  Write  for  reduced  prices 
for  May  and  .June  chicks,  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Mating  list  free.  r.  t.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Single  Conib  White  Leghorns,  SI. each.  In  lots  of 
100  or  more,  Si .15  eacii.  Cockerels  for  breeding, 
S2.00  each,  6  for  $10.  These  birds  are  hatched  from 
eggs  from  our  late  moulting  hens  from  our  own 
faun  and  raised  by  us  on  free  range,  and  are  the 
same  as  we  shall  use  in  our  own  pens.  Wo  do  not 
breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Wekb  &  Son,  Props.  Ha.llat.on  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIRDS 

3000  brooders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed, 
All  mated  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  ot  Imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  l  ever  owned, 
Now  hooking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  Keb..  March, 
April.  May  delivery,  ID  to  12,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  If  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  My  book,  " Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  81,  or  free  with  nit  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free.  EDVAl!  BKIOG8,  Itox  75,  Plena- 
ant  Valley,  N.  V. 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 

OF 

Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Write  for  circular  with  prices  and  offi¬ 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

May  19th — $15.00  per  hundred 
May  29th — $12.00  per  hundred 
June  hatches,  $10.00  per  hundred 

TUvil  for  Vitfor,  ft-Ufl  bir^O  whttu  m.irkrt 
lf>,00<1  ul lO July  sold  to  old  cilstomt'r.s.  Lot  us  ri'fur 
von  t.u  til oih.  Sul'o  delivery  and  full  count  of  vlroni;, 
healthy  chicks  guaranteed.  Price  list,  on  reqm-!, 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S  C  White  Leghorn 
Chicks 

Cornell  Certified  i 


ELMFORD  FARM 

ct  BRirstKa  i.vsTirt/r.cv 

rf  .'nft.Vry 

FAIRPORT.  N  Y. 


r  March  25th —  u| 

we  ore  sold  out  to  \| 
May  2nd  \ 

rind  mostly  with  orders 
from  Old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  our  chicks 
Five  /TY  / 

k  HOW  MANY?  Y  ^ 
WHICH  I  , 

V.  TUESDAY  ?  V 


Hardimont  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  breeding  stock  reach  the  top  notch  in  size, 
shave,  type,  vigor  and  above  all  in  consistent  heavy 
laying  throughout  the  year.  Each  pen  ot  breeders 
headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Place  your  order  at 
OUC6  to  secure 

8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Prices  reasonable.  .Satisfaction  fruarantecd. 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BaYS.C.  White  Leghorn 

3  Y2  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  have  high  effg-producrion  bred 
in  them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
RAISED  ON  FREE  RANGE  UNDER  EXPERT  CARE 

$2.00  Each— Delivery  at  once 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


White  Leghorn  Pill  I FTS  SH7HS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

■  •  O  Midi  i  1  U  |  Wo  have  over  300  oortuleii  leghorns,  mated  to  oortlflnd 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yelknv-shunked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  JEIESEY 


Certified  Breeding  Stock 

To  make  room  for  chicks.  Will  sell  three-year-old, 
Uornull  Certified  breeding  hens  at  83.00  each. 
Males,  $lO.  Choice  two-year-old  breeding  hens,  $2 
each.  Baby  chicks  during  June,  8X3  hundred. 

E.  J.  IVADE,  1558  Lake  Strecl,  Elmira,  N.  Y.(  Dept.  2 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain— Baity  Chicks— from  trap-nested 
stock.  May  delivery  817.50  per  100.  June 
delivery,  812.50  per  100.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Wo  have  over  300  certified  leghorns,  mated  to  certified 
males  from  which  we  oiler  eggs  at  $3.00  por  netting 
llSoggR),  $8,00  por  fifty  ,  SI  $.00  per  hundred.  Also 
a  pen  ot  yearlings,  mated  to  certified  uialeH  al  $2  00 
per  netting;  $7  OO  per  hundred;  five  hundred  or  more 
in  mm  shipment  at  $8.00  por  hundred 

REMEMBER  wo  have  been  breeding  our  strains  for 
over  20  years  and  that  wo  breed  from  only  late  moulting 
hens.  tfo  I  in  by  chicks,  pullets  in  season.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 

I,.  J.  WkEO  &  SOS,  Proprietors  Uullsten  Spa.  NT. 

DARBY’S 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  TW??! 

Winning  Pen  in  Iasi  Vineland  Laying  Cantest 

(’lose  to  the  toji  in  thiayear's  Vineland  Laying  mutest 

C.  T.  DARBY  *  Nerlh  Branch.  N.  J. 


Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  SIS  per  100.  Hutching  eggs.  SB  per  100. 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PouHryFarm.  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.Y, 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$3.50  for  25  ;  $6.50  for  50;  $12.00  for  100  ; 

$55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N .  J. 


Market  for  Capons 

Is  it  considered  practical  in  a  general 
!  way  to  gmw  capons,  and  what  conditions 
might  make  the  practice  especially  profit¬ 
able  or  unprofitable V  At  what  time  sire 
capons  usually  put  upon  the  market,  and 
at  what  age V  What  should  they  weigh, 
and  about  how  does  the  price  compare 
with  that  <>C  other  fowls?  Are  they  mar¬ 
keted  alive,  the  same  as  other  fowls? 
Dealers  around  here  probably  never  saw 
a  capon,  and  do  not  quote  prices.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  ship  direct,  to  some  com¬ 
mission  firm?  My  principal  market  is 
(Tevolund.  Cun  you  tell  me  if  that  is  a 
good  market  for  capons,  and  could  they 
be  shipped  alive  by  express  to  more  East¬ 
ern  markets?  Do  capons  require  any 
special  care  differing  from  other  chickens, 
and  do  they  require  more  feed  than  other 
chickens?  Are  they  any  more  likely  to 
die,  other  than  during  the  operation,  than 
other  chickens?  I  raise  Barrred  Plymouth 
Kooks.  I,  b.  I.. 

Ohio, 

There  probably  aren't  any  general  rules 
of  value  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  capons 
for  the  market,  since  special  conditions 
govern  the  matter  of  profits.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  business,  but 
am  of  the  opinion  that  few  will  find 
cupon-ruising  as  a  specialty  profitable  un¬ 
less  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  their  product  at  better  than  ordinary 
prices.  The  Eastern  States  and  large 
Eastern  markets  are  to  be  preferred  by 
capon  producers,  the  vicinity  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  being  a  center  for  that  business. 
It  would  seem  as  though  Cleveland  should 
he  a  good  market,  but  Inquiry  of  poultry 
dealers  there  would  give  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  point.  Capons  arc  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  males  of  the  heavier 
breeds  of  fowls,  and'  are  usually  marketed 
at  about  10  months  of  age.  and  from  the 
holidays  on  through  the  Winter,  They 
should  be  dry  picked,  with  the  feathers  of 
the  head  and  neck,  outer  joints  of  the 
wings,  tail  and  part  of  the  back  and  a 
portion  of  the  legs  left  in  place.  They 
can,  of  course,  be  shipped  to  poultry 
dealers  in  distant  cities,  but.  express 
charges  would  necessarily  cut  down 
profits.  Capons  are  easily  raised  after 
capon izing,  and  require  ipraelicnlly  the 
same  foods  as  other  fowls  up  to  the  time 
of  fattening.  They  are  quiet,  docile,  and 
stand  confinement  well.  It  is  probably 
fair  to  say  that,  except  possibly  under 
special  conditions,  it  is  better  to  dispose 
of  early  hatched  cockerels  as  broilers  and 
to  capon ize  only  those  that  are  of  too  lute 
hatch  to  reach  broiler  size  reasonably 
early  .  Raising  poultry  for  meat  purposes 
only  is  a  precarious  business,  m.  b.  d. 

Roup 

T  have  quite  a  few  White  Leghorns, 
and  several  of  them  in  different  pens  have 
sore  eyes  and  run  matter.  1  take  them 
out}  as  soon  as  they  show  the  least  signs 
of  it,  but  stilt  I  have  new  cases  every  few 
days,  I  understand  what  the  disease  is, 
but  do  not  understand  why  new  ones 
keep  coining  down  with  it.  They  have 
a  good,  clean  house,  with  plenty  of  air. 
Another  disease  that  has  taken  quite  a 
few  of  my  Leghorns  must  be  a  sort  of 
cold.  Some  will  be  coughing  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  start  choking,  and  hardly 
get  their  breath,  and  others  would  show 
no  signs  of  sickness  and  then  a  few  hours 
later  would  be  choking  to  death.  The 
other  day  ,  one  hen  was  trying  tq  breathe 
her  last  and  I  was  going  to  put  her  out 
of  her  misery.  I  happened  to  look  in  her 
throat,  and  saw  the  top  of'  windpipe  was 
tilled  up,  so  as  T  was  going  to  kill  her,  t 
took  a  toothpick  and  dug  out  the  stuff 
in  windpipe  and  she  has  breathed  normal 
ever  since,  and  seems  all  right.  It  was 
a  yellow,  thick  substance  in  windpipe. 
Is  there  anything  to  <rive  heu  to  cure  t his 
before  it  gets  to  the  last  stage? 

Marlboro,  N.  IT.  L.  C. 

If  this  trouble  is  true  roup,  and  not 
simply  a  discharge  due  to  colds  or  ca¬ 
tarrhal  inflammation,  there  is  some  source 
of  infection  within  the  floelc;  perhaps  an 
old  half-cured  case  that  does  not  show 
any  marked  symptoms,  but  still  carries 
the  genus  of  the  disease  and  transmits 
them  to  other  fowls.  Try  to  get  all  sick 
fowls  out  of  the  pens  and  clean  up  the 
Utensils  with  boiling  water,  giving  the 
flocks,  at  the  same  time,  fresh,  clean  litter. 

The  choking  that,  you  speak  of  is  due 
to  a.  fungus  "row I h  that  is  derived  from 
moldy,  musty  litter,  leaves  or  other  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  or,  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
from  musty  food.  This  fungus  is  inhaled 
l»,v  the  fmvl,  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
membrane  lining  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
producing  what  is  called  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia.  When  there  is  an  accumulation 
at  the  entrance  to  live  windpipe,  it  may 
he  removed  by  a  sliver  of  wood,  as  you 
have  described,  and  the  fowl  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  The  throat  of 
any  bird  showing  sudden  evidences  of 
choking  should  be  examined,  and  if  a  ring 
of  yellowish  matter  is  seen  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  windpipe,  this  should  be 
gently  removed  by  a  toothpick  or  sliver 
of  wood,  which  may  have  a  bit  of  cotton 
tightly  twisted  about  its  end.  Where  the 
fungus  has  invaded  the  deeper  tissues, 
beyond  reach,  there  is  little  to  he  done. 

M.  B.  D. 


Instantly  generates 
a  hot,  blue  flame 
without  priming 
or  pre-heating- 


9foWishbone' 

Valveless  ~  Blue  Flame 

BROODER 


has  absolutely  no  valves  to  stick—  tha 
How  of  oil  is  governed  by  gravity  from 
tlie  1-gallon  reservoir  through  n  big  half. 

Inch  (o  il  pipe.  It  just  can't  ring.  Light 
a  Wishbone «nd  you  can  forget  it  for  wreak* 
except  for  occasionally  refilling  the  large 
reservoir.  Heml  lirr  descriptive  booklet 
NOW. 

DEALERS!  HATCHERIES! 

Vut  in  n  few  Wishbone  Vnlvelesn  Brooders 
snd  »oe  how  fast  they  so.  They  ore  sell- 
ins  big  nil  over.  Get  detsils  of  profitable 
denier  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

289  Water  Street  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


“ALLEN’S  FULL-NEST” 
NUTRO  CHICK  MASH 

4‘n  Perfect  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash" 

For  ten  years  this  15-ingrcdient  mash  has 
been  (he  standard  Growing  Mash  of  thousands 
of  successful  poultrynicn.  It  is  not  made 
from  cheap  mill  by-products — But  made  from 
wholesome  ground  meals,  meat  scrap  and 
dried  buttermilk.  Not  overpriced,  but 
guaranteed  Satisfactory ,  or  money  back. 

Write  for  Al.I.EN’S  l  atest  Bulletin,  “1922 
Poultry  Profits,"  and  price  list  if  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  “Allen’s  Full-Nest  Foods.” 

ALLEN  MILLING  COMPANY 
Box  544  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


WiufiviH  of  ail  vnnood  registry  oontest^  Oornall  University. 
Ml.  Highest  average  of  nny  Leghorn  entry  tor  two 
successive  years.  Highest  individual  records.  More, 
9.00  egg  birds.  Individual  rocordB,  reeond  year  lay— 
"31.  827,  825,  821,  207,  201,  t«0.  Uhick*  for  delivery,  M  ay 
29th  unit  June  Sth.  Postage  paid,  Full  count  Live 
chirks  ginuanii  id.  Carefully  selected  females- Certified 
males,  sumo  class  stock  our  content  winners  wore  from— 
$20,4)0  per  1 00 ;  $95,00  per  500;  $175.00  per  1,001). 
Cornell  certified  females  and  males.  Full  sistcra  to  our 
contest  winners— $85.00 per  100  ;*!6S. SOpor 500.  Order 
(Hi-ftcl  from  this  advertisement  or  writs  for  circular. 
Willow  Brook  Poultry  Fare,  Alim  H.  Balklcy,  Prop..  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


_  _  First  Class  (Second .  Hand 

E Kg  Oases,  Butter  Tuba, 
1  Mfffcl  ~~w>  Baskets  and  other  trait  and 

I  MljiJyjjSfik  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

L  'BelvuSu  containers  are  in  os  good  as 

'V.  new  condition  and  ready  for 

instant  uso. 

Let  us  ouote  you — That’s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  501-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


f’hickens  Sick  9 

^  Heaa  Not  Laying'  § 


n  •  n  u  BARRON 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHIUKS 


Specially  Bred  lor  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  you,  bOciinse  they  deliver 
the  goods.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY.  JUNE  ANO  JULY 
DELIVERIES.  I  bolievo,  and  our  many  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
these  sturdy,  hardy  chicks  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  price.  Got  our  free  catalogue  today, 

C.  M.  Longenecknr,  Baa  50,  Elizabethtown,  p». 


8.  0.  White  plus  fivn  generations  of  Trap 
—  nesting,  vigorous  Farm-raiser 

LEGHORN  Brooders. 

CHIX  $15  per  lOO 

Harry  B.  Cook,  Orange,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUIH  ROCK 
BARY  UIIICK-S  land  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bex  B  Stolen  Island,  N.Y 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  heavy  producers  of  largo  white  egg*.  Wn  veil  year 
nttor  year  to  the  same  customers.  *15  per  11)0.  nsPER  now. 

IV  M.  IV.  KETCH  -  uolioeton,  New  York 


248-288Fom  barronS.  C.  WhiieLeghorn  Baby  Chicks 

At  reduced  price*  for  May  and  Juno.  Circular  free 

l'nlUiraou  Poultry  Farm  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Cn  I  r  K  C  Rial  Value.  Large  English- 
n  1  V;  mV  kJ  American  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  free-range  breeders  r>n  our  own  farms. 
This  is  an  extensive  farm  with  a  poultry  plant— not 
just  a  hatchery.  Send  fm  free  booklet  and  1922  re¬ 
duced  prices.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  R  f  D,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


,,  Cook’s  Goldenred  Strain  l.uy,  « in 

DU  terCUDS  «“»  P'O  stock  ,K>d  uggu  Im-sale. 

ul__  Prices  runsouablo-  Solid  for  circular. 

C.  SYDNEY  COOK,  Jr.,  76  Vutanliiin  St.,  W«l  Nnnlun,  Slav*. 


Silver  C  n  ra  pines 

Eggs  f  ri  mi  lien-hatched  free  inn  go,  heavy  lav  lug  beauties. 
*3  for  15.  $li  per  100.  MicPHCRSON  f ARM,  uilllngtan,  «.  J. 


\ 

I 


Live  Stock  Notes 


American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  on  June 
7,  at  11  o'clock.  Eastern  standard  time, 
at  the  Hotel  As  tor.  New  York,  corner  of 
Jlroad\v;iy  and  41 1  h  Street.  A  large  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  is  urged.  The  club  is 
embarking  on  a  new,  a  more  ambitious 
campaign  for  the  promotion  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  than  has  ever  before  been  at¬ 
tempted.  This  campaign  will  be  carried 
on  by  a  staff  of  field  workers  under  the 
direction  of  the  extension  committee  and 
the  extension  department  in  the  club  of¬ 
fice.  An  exhibition  and  full  explanation 
of  plans  and  methods  wiU  he  made,  at  the 
annual  meeting  for  the  information  of. 
and  for  suggestions  from,  members  and 
other  Jersey  breeders.  The  annual  din¬ 
ner  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  June  6, 
at  7  o’clock,  Cnstern  standard  time,  at 
the  Hotel  Aster.  The  charge  to  members 
and  other  Jersey  breeders  and  their 
guests  will  be  $2.50  each. 


Records  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  of  the  good 
records  made  by  some  of  the  dual-purpose 
Shorthorn  cows  for  the  past  year.  Glen- 
side  Roan  Queen  of  the  Donald  Wood¬ 
ward  Farm  has  just  finished  a  junior  two- 
year-old  record  of  10,026  lbs.  milk,  305.80 
lbs.  bntterfat.  Roan  Clay,  owned  by 
Torohill  Farm,  as  a  senior  yearling  made 
a  record  of  7.435  lbs.  milk,  204  lbs.  butter- 
fat.  Her  sire,  Glenslde  Roan  Clay,  is 
said  to  be  the  heaviest  bull  in  the  world. 
He  weighs  3,305  lbs.,  and  belongs  to  a 
Yates  County.  N.  Y.,  breeder.  Another 
remarkably  fine  bull  is  the  red  bull  Duke 
Royal,  owned  by  MV.  May  of  Chemung 
County.  He  is  from  Mr.  Baxter’s  herd 
of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  is  out  of  Rose  Brad¬ 
ford.  who  made  in  1021  15.558  lbs.  milk, 
637  lbs,  bntterfat.  and  a  profit  above  cost 
of  feed  of  $223.07.  Tn  1020  she  gave 
12.423  lbs.  milk  and  516.4  lbs.  butterfat. 
and  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  butterfat 
turned  in  a  profit  of  $253.17.  Daisy  Belle 
gave  10  005  lbs.  milk.  510  lbs.  bntterfat; 
Daisy  Clay.  10,354  lbs,  milk.  402  lhs. 
butterfat ;  Red  Ros^\  with  first  calf,  9,335 
lbs.  milk.  362.0  lbs.  butterfat.  These  last 
named  cows  were  given  eommon  farm 
rare,  ran  in  pasture  during  the  season, 
and  were  milked  but  twice  each  day. 
Tinder  those  conditions  I  consider  them 
remarkably  good  records.  In  the  January 
list  of  cows  under  test.  Rose  Wood,  from 
the  Donald  Woodward  herd,  produced 
72  lbs.  of  bntterfat;  Tllington  Beauty  of 
Sherwood  Farm,  N.  ,T..  gave  60  lbs.  but- 
ferfat  in  December.  She  led  the  list  with 
74  lbs.,  and  produced  two  tons  of  milk 
during  the  two  months  of  November  and 
December.  Edgewood  Fairy  is  credited 
with  12,274  lbs.  milk,  611  ibs.  butterfat 
ns  a  six-vear-old,  and  was  milked  but 
twice  a  day.  T.ndy  Favorite  of  the  Glen- 
side  herd,  gave  14,528  lbs.  milk.  615  lbs. 
butterfat.  making  a  three-year  average  of 
12.800  lbs.  milk  and  552  lbs.  bntterfat. 
Bessie  Thorndale  2d.  13.008  lbs.  milk. 
540  lbs.  butterfat.  These  cows  will  weigh 
from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  and  would  feed 
off  to  a  heavy  carcass  of  prime  heef. 

Chemung  Co..  N.  Y.  a.  h.  prince. 


Some  Guernsey  Records 

Dorothy  of  Walnut  Grove  03060.  a 
Guernsey  cow,  bred  and  owned  by  R.  H. 
Ferguson,  Kirkwood.  Pa.,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  _  a  record  of  13.343.3  lbs.  of  milk 
and  656.95  lbs.  of  butterfat  as  a  junior 
two  year-old.  She  carried  a  calf  265  days 
of  her  testing  period.  The  owner  person¬ 
ally  milks  and  feed  the  test  cows,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  hired  man  does  all  the 
work  on  a  100-acre  farm.  Mrs.  Ferguson 
helps  with  the  care  of  the  herd  of  about 
35  purebred  Guernseys,  approximately 
half  of  which  are  ju  milk. 

Jeanette  of  the  Prairie  2d  60685,  a 
daughter  of  the  three  times  National 
Dairy  Show  champion  Guernsey  bull, 
Ladysmith’s  Cherub  30760,  and  she  her¬ 
self  a  first  prize  cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  has  made  a  record  of  10.000.1 
lbs.  of  milk  and  63N.00  Ris.  of  butterfat 
in  the  four-year-old  division.  She  car¬ 
ried  a  calf  271  days  of  her  testing  pei’iod. 
She  was  bred  and  is  owned  by  W.  W. 
Marsh.  Waterloo,  la. 

^  At  I.ocke.  N.  Y.,  Maple  Glen  Miss 
Frost  80053.  a  young  Guernsey  cow 
weighing  850  to  000  lbs.,  that  recently 
completed  a  yearly  record  of  13,165.0 
11s.  of  milk  and  692.76  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
She  is  owned  by  L.  L.  Coggshall  of 
Map  Glen  Farm.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
No  Plus  1’ltra  4th  20328  and  June  Frost 
of  Maple  Glen  54333.  This  makes  her  a 
granddaughter  of  No  Plus  Ultra  15265 
on  the  sire’s  side,  and  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  id’  Ne  Plus  Ultra  lo205  on  her 
dam’s  side. 


Plans  for  Breeding  Crate 

I  am  interested  in  building  a  breeding 
Crate  for  cattle.  Can  you  inform  me 
where  1  cun  get  specifications  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  same?  s.  K.  u. 

By  directing  an  inquiry  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cornell  Ltiiver- 
sity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y„  you  will  receive  blue¬ 
prints  and  specifications  for  constructing 
breeding  crate  for  cattle.  These  devices 
are  relatively  simple  in  construction,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  build  same  from  the 
plans  that  will  be  sent  without  cost. 
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MORGAN  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect 
Destroyer  is  now  sold  under  the 
name  “Bob  White”  Sure  Death  Fly 
Killer. 

As  thousands  of  dairymen  already 
know,  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
does  not  simply  drive  flies  away,  it  knocks 
them  dead.  We  guarantee  it  to  kill  every 
fly  it  hits.  Flies  will  not  pester  a  cow  that 
has  been  sprayed  with  Bob  White.  Bob 
White  overcomes  the  objections  that  you 
have  to  fly  sprays  made  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  or  creosote.  It  lasts  for  hours.  It  will 
not  stain  or  discolor  the  hair,  taint  the 
milk  or  blister  or  irritate  the  animal. 

Keep  your  dairy  herd  free  from  flies. 
TheU.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 


behind  the  statement  that  flies  can  re¬ 
duce  the  output  of  milk  from  40%  to  60%. 
That  is  why  you  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  Bob  White  Fly  Killer. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is 
patented.  It  is  only  sold  by  the  name 
Bob  White.  A  small  quantity  is  all  you 
will  need  to  use  because  it  is  100%  active. 

What  our  Guarantee  means 

SATISFACTION  to  the  user  or  money  will 
be  refunded. 

You  are  to  be  the  judge.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  your  money  will  be  returned. 

The  Morgan  Chemical  Company  is  now 
being  operated  as  Bob  White  Chemical 
Corporation. 


BOB  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


SURE  DEATH 

FLY  KILLER 


B-K  Disinfectant 

Should  be  used  by  every  dairyman 
TEN  times  as  powerful  as  carbolic  acid  in  killing  germs. 
For:  Sterilizing  milk  cans,  separators  and  bottles. 
Preventing  disease  of  cattle,  hogs  and  other  animals. 
Destroy i tig  foul  odors. 

For  household  use  of  every  kind. 

B-K  is  absolutely  safe  to  use  under  all  conditions* 
because  it  is  non-poisonous.  odorless  and  does  not  stai.v 
There  are  hundreds  of  uses  for  Bob  White  B-K  around 
the  house,  farm  and  dairy.  Always  keep  it  handy. 

Other  ‘Bob  White  Products — 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

Bob  White  Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 
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EGGS-W  HITE  ROCK  S-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  heavy  laying  show  strain.  None  better.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  Til EO.  L.  POOLE,  OelVltt,  New  York 


MAHOGANY  X=LEDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
hrendiu-s selected  many  yours  for  perslstentFalland 
Wiutor  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  FOGS,  S3  for  IS;  $8  for  50;  SI 5 
for  100.  Brooding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUIICKENBUSH  Oarieti,  Conn.  Bo*  800 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

from  held  thy,  heavy-laying  free  inner*  females,  runted 
on  Cornell  certified  mates.  ROSWELL  COLE,  *lhln«b«f»kr  S.  T 


Q  no  a  Pfimlt  *£hod«i  lMla.il)  Rede.  Eggs,  8***2  per  15t 
nuac  uomu  pufitpaid.  FLINT  FOULTRI  FARM.  ParrysburQ,  M.  Y. 


SP  Rorlo  Eullet  records  of  over  150  eggs  in  0  months. 

•  v.  fi"U8  Hena  examined  and  Individuals  tested  each 
year  by  Cornell  University,  Cockerels  and  eggs  fur  sale. 
Circular.  L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego*  V, 


SCHWEGLER’S  TH0R-0-BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

..  "BRED  FROM  PUREST  STOCK" 

l  mo  Bunk  on  Baby  OUlOlQs  a  hatch  every  week. 

OIJlUlC  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Wo  chick*  by  spoclfl!  dalivoty,  purrol  peat  chur^oH  pftfd. 

,,,,  ,  .  „  ,  ,  IV r  iOO  P»  r  DO  P or  26 

in  to  .and  Brown  T»eghoru5  S17.0U  $  y.oo  $  4.75 

R.I.  Ued,  Barivd  Plymouth  lLovkh, 

Buif  Lrghorns . .  .  ...  iq.ou  1000  5.25 

Aacoims,  White  Plymouth  Hocks. 

Whlto  Wyatiduttes . .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

F.  A»  SCHWECLER,  207  Northampton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Viboi't  231  to  289-ege  strain.  Eggs,  SOper  100.  Baby 
chicks,  $22  per  300.  ANNA  M  JONES.  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs,  single  Comi»  u«‘da, 

Ancona.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From  pure-bred, 
free  range  breeders,  that  are  bred  for  aize,  vigor,  and 
high  production  Circular.  AlMllA.Y  lie  NEKK,  Sodua.  K.l. 


HATCHING  BGGS^ 

nested  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  Vibert’s  231  to  389-egg 

strain.  $7  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elizaville,  N  Y. 


100,000  CHICKS  FOR  1922 

Mammoth  hot  water  hatched.  From  strong 
free  range  stock.  Low  prices.  B.  ltocks. 
Hods,  Wyandottes,  W.  Leghorns,  Minorca®, 
and  mixed.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Wo  satisfy  our  customers. 

Write  lor  our  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
It.  1*.  Lung,  Mgr.,  ISox  fl,  Mc-Alixlerrllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Strong.  Vigorous.  Barron  Strain  Leghorns,  Flock 
of  yearlings,  averaged  20  eggs  per  lien  for  April  on 
Free  Range.  Hatches,  May  25,  29;  June  5.  19.  22.  2t» 
Price,  $14  per  lutudred.  Delivered. 

Pine  Bush  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm  £!en*  York 


SC.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Kggs,  Light,  IS — 91  ;  SO — *1.00  ;  50 

.  — .fS.ftU:  100— *4.75.  Dark,  15— *1.73  ;  SO— 83  White 

15—81.75  ;  30 — 83  ;  60— $4.  P.  P,  Gunr.  Kens  and  pill  lute. 
Egg  bred.  Cat.  tree,  ver*  futTON,Bo«  38,  Gallipoli.,  Ohio 


Anconas  de^today 


15  eggs  Prepaid*  $2.  Stoak.  Both  combs.  Or 
dvr  today.  (1.  HIM  II  Luke,  New  Yuri 


Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

8  to  12-wks.  Pullets.  Eight  loading  birds.  Also  yearling 
Hens,  PII  J.'S  rOi  r/l  RV  1‘l.iNTATION,  «.  J,  8yeeroure,  Okie 


SO.  Mottled  \neonn«.  Baby  clucks,  $17—100.  Eggs, 
•  $6.6U,  100.  GEO.  K  IiOWIlISfi,  EsrKBAJCCK,  N.  Y. 


O,  15.  M  I  N  O  K  C  A.  S.  Hatching  eggs  and  baby 
■  chicks.  II.  G.  PETERS,  Boi  96,  Great  Kills,  Strict.  Island,  N.  r. 


Jt=S  A  ts  T  s  c  W„  BN.’UgHORN::  peril 

CHICK  REDS  AND  MIN0RCAS.”  16  per  ]! 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,9(  0  lots.  100%  safe  dolii 
ery  Guaranteed. 

PRANK  NACE  R.  2  KIcAHsterville,  Pa 


I  Iffht  Urn bm  nt».  KA.tcl)illg  etfg’S,  $2 — 15  ;  $3.50 — ,*10  ;  $10 
L  —UK).  ANNA  B.  COK WIN,  NiiWM  RG uT  N.  Y.  K,  No  3 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

8R0WN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  eonihs.  White 
Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVER0ALE  P0ULTRT  EARN  Re.  16b  Riytrdaie,  N  J. 


Pratt  Poultry  Experiment  Farm 

Morton,  BeL  Co.,  Penna. 

We  are  giving  nut  customers  an  opportunity  to  secure 
chicks  from  our  best  mating*  at  a  greatly  reduced  price: 

BABY  CHICKS 

Bar red  Rocks.  S.  C.  Rhode  Is-  MAY  JVNK 

lind  Reds,  25  to  1(0  . . . ,  . .  ,26c.  eu.  24c.  ea. 

lOOtoUKK) . . .  .  24©.  eu.  22c.  ea. 

S.  C.  White  Loghorna  MAY  JUNK 

2.*.  to  UK) . 22c.  eu.  2. 1  c.  ea. 

100  to  1000 . ..,21c,  ea.  20c.  ea. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca* 

Filly  canla  eauh  during  May  and  June. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  Wblta  Lvffhoraa .  15  etegu  22.00 

Barred  Rocks.  IS  2.60 

S.  C.  Rhoda  Island  Reds...  . l.r»  eggs  2.60 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcaa..  . .  .  .*..15  eifg*  4.00 

Kontlt  ton  per  cant,  for  every  twanty-five  chicks  ordered,  to 
innuro  booking;  balance  of  amount  one  week  before  ehlppln* 
date. 


OH IX  II  cts. 

S.  C.  W.  and  Brown  Legliorns,  13c.  Burr  Rocks, 
15c.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  16c.  Black  Minorca*,  16c, 
Broilers.  11c  each.  Special  prices  on  590  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  ,7-  N.  NALK,  ItToAliatorville,  I'g,  f)  No, 5 


JERSEYBLACKG-IANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  M.  PAGE  A  SON*,  «.•  1*3  Srlraar.  N.J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants  Four  Dollar* 

for  I'UT^oo.  ANDEP.SON  FARM  R.  1  Belmar,  N.  J. 


C  H  I  CKS9  cents 

S.  C  W  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS  ANU  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAllstorvlIle,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigreed  stock.  Fertility  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  price-list  and  get 

the  BKST.  CEDAR  GROVE  FARM,  Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pi 


BABY  c  H  I  X  of  Quality  chick* 

"•*  “■*  ■  w  ■  ■  1  for  delivery  each  week  uftor 

March  1st.  Leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices 
98  per  rent,  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  price 
list.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Sponc.r,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants  ttTe^n’hy 

and  vigorous  stock.  J10  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  number, 
only  S10  each.  October  delivery.  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  FAIRACRES  ESI  ATE,  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


J3  A  B  Y  CHIX! 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  gu 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks, K.l.  Keda,  White,  firm 
Leghorns,  Minoroas,  Write  for  pamphlet 
Flee.  VALLEY  VIEW  l-OULTRY  r*H 

J.  M,  HaNKT.V,  Prop.  MoAlliitrrtllU,  I 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

J3.75  per  15;  $22  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  •  Speonk.  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  of  the  highest  record 
stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred.  Males,  fe¬ 
males.  Eggs  Tor  hatching.  Price,  reasonable 

E,  E.  LEWIS  -  ApalacLla,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Lcghornn.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  E,  £,  AIDOUr,  Ophir  Firm.  TurchMt,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Kulp  Strain  8,  C.  White  Leghorns, 
ut  810  per  100,  Parcel  Post,  Paid. 

THANK  HUN  New  W,iSin,l,n.  GKia 


TUTLITo  AXfuandeUae  Chicka  and  Eggs.  Martin-Dor- 
W  nite  W  yanaottes  ,-ai  Strain.  White  ami  Hai  red 

Rocks.  Prices  Right.  ANDAEW  ■  CANS,  *.  D.  t.  IimIii,  N.  J. 


WThlla  AXTuea/tnUea  Kegal-Dorctts  stock  direct. 

White  W yindottes  Egg,  -  *l&<>-i,-. ;  #h-ioo 

Prom  A  Nu.-l  Heavy  laying  slock.  A.  HIU.  Scnao  Tall,.  n.Y. 


R  A  R  Y  RoBvIawn  chicles  are  full  of  pep  nml  vigor,  10 
onu  1  varieties.  Order. vours  today  and  be  oonviimed. 
THirif?  r','*cea  ft"d  leallot  on  request.  R08ELAWN 
LtllLnd  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY.  OHiville,  Pa! 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  aud  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 
Feeding  Farm  Auimals,  Bull.......  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thorn  and  Fisk.,..  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 

Pryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Hatching  Eggs 


of  free  range  birds.  Kiitisfncl 
guaranteed  prices  right.  (5 
log  fi',0.  II  II.  PKEKIl,  Telford, 


Hummer’ s  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

Bur  Rock,  JIG  per  100  RuiIh.  *17.  S.  C,  Rrown,  *11. 
A  neons,  *21,.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  JIB  ;  $126  perl.OOO* 
Prompt  delivery.  it,  ik  simkua  to.,  ir<n«kta«u,  «  a* 


BABY  CHICKS 


v"  JJl)]  Our  cliicks  aro  bred  tu  lay  from  bread- 
I  nrs  c.hoaett  for  color,  layiog  qualities. 
SWf  h  xir.o  and  tlirift.  We  know  the  quality  of 
[W  FARMS m  our  S.  o.  vv.  Leehorns,  B.  P,  Rocks,  S. 
PKx-p — ^8’J  (?.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  W.  Wvaudottes  will 
(ffi&fed&Sa!  plenitu  yon.  Send  for  circular  and  price,. 

WOODWARD  FARMS,  Box  184.  UmbtrivUle,  N.  J. 


BIG,  STURDY  OHICK  S 

Wc  arc  «ure  of  our  chicks  hocause  wrknowall  about  nur 
Breeding  Stock.  Kinglet  Kockn.  Martin’s  Wyandottv,. 

Sualtty  S.  G.  Kodli.  Kgluntimi  Leghiitno.  100*  livllvorv! 
ataloguc  Free,  sunny  SIDE  POULINY  FARM,  dogp.i  lllil,  *.  l. 


Storrs  Contest  Pen  Single  Comb  Reds 

containing  10  pullet,*  and  1  of  them  leads  the  entire 
I.OOU  birds  of  all  breeds  with  a  record  of  139  eggs  in 
25  weeks.  First  S7 5  check  get*  them. 

CHAS,  H.  LANE  -  Southboro,  Mass. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  'S S 

Hatche*  due  June  0,  13.  20  and  27.  Order  early.  $1 
will  book  your  order.  S.  C.  White  aud  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Ho  each;  $100  per  1,000.  B.  P.  Rocks, 
13c  each;  $130  per  1,000.  Vigorous  mixed  chicks, 
Oceaoh;  »HO  per  1,000.  Also  Hods,  Wyandottes, 
Minorca*,  ete.  109  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  to  your  door.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Thu  Old  RollabU  PUtiC 


For  Sale— Partridge  Cochin,  Oarlc  Brahma  and  Bull 
Orpington  Cockerels 


Well  Bred 
and  Sturdy 

Kerr’s  Chicks  live  and  grow  up 
into  laying  flocks.  They  are 
hatched  from  eggs  produced 
in  a  district  that  is  noted 
for  its  poultry  community 
interest.  The  hens  have  the 
run  of  big  farms  that  de¬ 
velop  them  into  healthy 
birds.  No  wonder  their 
chicks  do  so  well ! 

The  eggs  are  incubated  under 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  special¬ 
ists  who  know  exactly  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
hundred  eggs.  Their  skill 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  chicks  bred  from  high- 
class,  vigorous  stock,  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  buy 
the  eggs  and  do  it  yourself. 

We  take  all  the  risk  for  you. 
We  guarantee  that  every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive 
and  healthy,  or  be  replaced 
by  us,  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded.  You  can  buy  your 
favorite  breed  here.  We 
have  them  all,  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST.  This 
book  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  poultry 
raising.  Everyone  interested 
in  poultry  needs  it.  Your 
copy  will  be  mailed  promptly 
on  request. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Wesley  Grinned 

Sodus,  N.Y. 


pUREBRED, 
strong,  livable. 
From  heavy-laying, 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Certified 
males.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


S.  C .  W.  Leghorns 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  anawer  to  many  question!)  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at.  Storrs  Fostoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  l.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  eacli  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  house*  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  ait.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  coyer  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  Of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  1,  1922: 


BAHBKD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  lud .  . 

W.  H,  B  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Aitrloulturai  College,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  U  1. . . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

Harry  O,  Culver,  LI . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Seven  Hills  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Stouvhtou,  Conn . . . . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Mioblgan  Poultry  Farm,  Mio n . . 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . 

Forrest  Fergusou.  Mo . . 

Dundas  Poultry  Plaut,  N,  J . 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J.. . . . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F,  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn.... . . 

S.  Bradford  AiJyn,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N,  II . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R,I...,, . 

Albert  T.  Lenten,  Mas* . . . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

E.  W,  Picker,  N  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  . 

Clarence  R.  Hanes,  MUb . 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Muss... . . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  1 . 

Benjamin  F.  Dockor,  N-  J . 

(Unmans  J.  Diotnand,  Conn . 

Woodbrldgo  Orchard*,  Conn . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn . 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  V . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sutinyflelds  Farm,  Conn . 

11.  P.  Doming.  Conti  . . . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.J . 

T>.  S.  Vaughn,  It,  I...*,,.. . 

Wiu.  M.  Bart.  Mae*. . . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

(Hen  Wright.  Conn . . . 

John  Laholle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E,  Jansen,  Conn........ . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Mrs.  C,  O,  Pol ii emits.  N.  Y . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 . 

The  Otchatds.  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . . . 

Alton  Farm.  Vt . . . 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.  H . 

K,  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  II.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn. . 

Oosheu  Poultry  Club,  Conu . 

Leo  A.  Grouted.  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Jolinsou,  Maine . 

Holiywood;Fam,  Wash . 

A.  li.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.... . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFovre,  N.  V .  .. 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack Trevetbau,  N.J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  P,t., . 

John  K.  lioessner,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  ... 

Andrew  L,  Ohr,  Conn .  ; . 

George'  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm,  Pa . 

Kirkiip  Bros,,N.  V . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  T  lieu  sen.  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  L.  1 . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mondowndge  Farm.  L.  I .  ... 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWiuter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conu . 

M.  J.  Quae  ken  bush,  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  V. . 

L.  E.  Ingoidsby,  N.  Y . 

Extnoor  Farm,  Pa  ...  . . 

Williuma  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich. . 


Total . . 
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Lame  Hens 

What  ails  my  White  Leghorn  hens? 
They  are  laying  well  and  look  healthy, 
but  get  lame.  Some  of  their  legs  stay 
red,  some  turn  blue.  They  are  fat,  and 
live  a  good  while  after  getting  lame;  (Jet 
so  they  cannot  walk.  They  have  been  on 
range;  feed  has  been  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  buttermilk,  meat  scraps.  a.  f.  u. 

Edinburg,  Ya. 

Lameness  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
rheumatism,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  fowls 
have  rheumatism;  in  fact,  rheumatism  is 
coming  to  he  considered  a  very  unscien¬ 
tific  term  in  human  medicine  as  better 
knowledge  of  internal  infections  discloses 
that  various  manifestations  of  disease 
are  caused  by  a  variety  of  internal  poi¬ 
sons.  There  is  a  disease,  too,  among 
fowls  that  shows  itself  almost  entirely 
by  "leg  weakness,"  or  lameness,  followed 
after  a  short  time  'by  death.  No  one 
knows  what  this  is  or  how  to  cure  it. 
Apparent  lameness  is  also  at  times  simply 
an  evidence  of  general  weakness  from 
some  disease  that  has  not  shown  itself 
by  other  symptoms.  The  fact  that  a 
fowl  gets  lame  and  dies  does  not  disclose 
the  cause  of  death,  aud  I  am  unable  to 
tell  you  what  that  cause  is  in  the  case 
of  your  hens.  M.  a.  d. 


Long  Island  Hatcheries 


ih: 


Ituckoi  Kcdn,  Leghorns.  Minorcan,  Light  Brahma*,  White 
l'ckin  Duckling*. 

We  specialize  in  Mercy  strain 
jersey  Black  Gisuits 

HATCHES  EVERY  TUESDAY 

Shipment  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  190  percent  9afe  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  fur  Catalog  and  Prices. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHKK1K8,  Inc. 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I, 


AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

Parks’  Strain  Brcd-t0-L»y 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Eggs  and  Chicks 

America's  Grceteat  Lnyeia  Bred  for  egea 
since  1889.  Records  up  to  825  In  year. 
Sixteen  pace  Clrculnt  Free.  Large  ti«n- 
crol  CmtAlDK.  26  cent*. 


J.  W.  Parks.  Box.t 


Altoona,  Pa. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Rocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  290  eggs  pet- 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  «gg*-  Nine  years'  trapnestiiig.  No 
chicks.  JT.  F.  FR  A  NCA  IS,  Wetthampton  Reach,  N,  V, 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Eges  and  chicks  from  three  trap-nested  pens. 
Prices  based  ou  egg  records  and  "  standard  ’’  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS.  Hancock.  Maryland 


Ros-rori  DncLc  With  record  as  high  as  313  eggrs. 
Dill  red  KOLKN  Ohlcka,  15c  each;  Egga,  81  per 
setting  SUKTRI,  HOMKSTEil)  FARM,  ii.orr.tOM,,,  1M»« >r« 


Park’s  Strain  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs 

•8  per  100.  J.  TROPEAJVO,  Sitarrowbuah,  N.  Y. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

Orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  hare 
nearly  swamped  us.  We  have  had  to  turn  down 
orders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  which  we.  could  not  till. 

More  and  more  the  public  are  appreciating  the 
money-making  qualities  of 

LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 

We  can  fill  a  few  more  orders  for  June  chicks 
at  our  low  June  prices.  If  interested,  write  at 
once.  80-page  catalogue  free. 

LORD  FARMS 

JAMES  H.  LORD,  Prop. 

67  FOREST  BT.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Baby 

Chicks 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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lBLoodsalT 


HATCHERY 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Mysterious  Ailment 

‘  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
my  hens  losing  the  use  of  their  feet? 
They  mope  around,  then  get  so  they  can¬ 
not  walk.  In  a  couple  of  days  they  die. 
I  have  been  able  to  save  a  small  number. 
Is  it  too  much  feed?  mrs.  c.  p.  l. 

Spencer.  Mass. 

I  doubt  if  your  agricultural  college 
knows  what  is  the  matter  in  cases  like 
this;  I  certainly  don't.  Paruylsis  of  the 
legs,  or  at  least  some  disease  which  seems 
to  make  the  use  of  the  legs  impossible, 
has  been  the  forerunner  of  a  multitude 
of  deaths  in  the  poultry  flocks  of  New 
England  during  the  past  few  years.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  satisfactorily 
explained  the  nature  or  cause  of  the 
trouble.  If  any  of  the  poultry  experts 
know,  I  have  not  learned  of  it.  The 
trouble  has  been  ascribed  to  worms,  to 
overfeeding,  to  the  use  of  improper  foods 
and  to  various  other  things,  but  I  have 
seen  no  satisfactory  evidence  offered  that 
any  of  these  things  are  responsible.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  any  explana¬ 
tion  offered  by  your  agricultural  college. 

M.  B.  D. 


QUALITY 


THE  GREAT  ANIMAL 

BLOOD  PURIFIER,  TONIC  AND  CONDITIONER 
@1  SINCE  1833 


Order  these  Pure-bred 
Husky  CHICKS  Now 
Nine  big  batches  weekly 


pay  sow  l  HEwrrrit 


KOSSOLIAN  has  been  used  by  all  the  leading  trainers,  also 
by  the  principal  owners  of  pedigree  stock,  be  it  HORSES, 
CATTLE,  PIGS  or  SHEEP  throughout  the  World, 

PROPERTIES 

It  is  recommended  to  be  sprinkled  amongst  the  feed,  it  does  not 
physic  or  react,  it  contains  no  noxious  drugs  and  is  absolutely 
safe  and  reliable.  It  is  not  a  food,  but  many  customers  spread  it 
on  poor  forage,  enabling  their  stock  to  digest  and  consume  same, 
therefore,  it  is  the  source  of  economy.  It  is  essentially  a  BLOOD 
PURIFIER,  and  by  its  direct  action  on  the  blood,  will  be  found 
invaluable  in  combating  diseases  which  originate  from  the  blood, 
at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  purifier. 


GREAT-™! 

I  blood  purifier 

LLSfLAUANtMAtt 


WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD 

CATTLE 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER  ONLY  ONE 
TIN  TO  A  USER 

Regular  -f  () 

Price  ^  dale  M.  del 

FOR 


Rations  with  Dried  Buttermilk 

Will  you  give  me  formulas  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dry  mash  rations:  For  baby 
chinks,  for  growing  chicks,  for  laying 
hens?  All  of  the  above  rations  to  con¬ 
tain  dried  buttermilk  and  milk  albumen. 
Greene,  R-  I-  Q.  L-  C. 

Dried  buttermilk  may  be  substituted 
for  all  or  part  of  the  meat  scrap  used  in 
dry  mashes  fed  baby  chicks  and  laying 
hens.  As  it  contains  but  little  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  digestible  protein 
found  in  high-grade  beef  scrap,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  economy  to  use  it  as  the  sole  source 
of  animal  protein  unless  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  correspondingly  lower  cost. 

I  have  never  fed  dried  buttermilk  to 
chicks,  but  should  expect  the  following  to 
make  a  dry  mash  for  them  up  to  12  weeks 
of  age:  Two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 
each  flour  middlings,  corumeal.  and 
ground  oats,  and  one-half  part  eaeh  dried 
skim-milk  and  best  meat  scrap.  I  should 
also  feed  some  liquid  skim  or  buttermilk, 
if  possible,  and  if  I  bad  all  of  either  of 
these  that  the  chicks  would  consume  when 
kept  before  them  in  place  of  water.  I 
should  cut  out  the  greater  part,  or  all.  of 
the  dried  buttermilk  and  meat  scrap.  If 
no  meat  scrap  is  fed,  however,  five  per 
cent  of  bonemeal  should  be  added  to  the 
mash.  For  chicks  under  six  weeks  of  age. 
the  oat  hulls  and  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
meat  scrap  should  be  sifted  out. 

The  following  is  a  good  mash  for  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  over  12  weeks  of  age  and  for 
laying  hens  and  pullets:  Equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
oornmeal.  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap. 
The  beef  scrap  may  be  replaced  in  whole 
on  in  part  by  dried  buttermilk,  if  it  is 
desired  to  feed  this  excellent  poultry  food 
in  the  mash.  At  some  experiments  car¬ 
ried  on  for  several  years  at  the  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  experiment  station,  dried  buttermilk, 
up  to  one-third  part  by  weight,  of  the 
mash,  was  fed  to  laying  pullets,  with 
every  evidence  of  its  great  valup  as  a 
poultry  food.  Here,  however,  it  was 
being  fed  in  comparison  with  linuld  but¬ 
termilk.  and  showed  a  slight  superiority 
over  that  product.  M.  b.  d. 


WALTER  WILSON  writes: 
"I  have  been  a  user  of  KOS¬ 
SOLIAN  BLOOD  SALTS  all 
my  life  and  find  same  a  great 
benefit  to  cows  in  milk  ;  it 
keeps  them  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  and  increases  their 
milk  in  quantityand  quality. 
My  father  and  myself  have 
been  customers  of  yours  for 
the  last  SO  years.” 


J.  M.  LAMBSHEAD  writes: 
“I  consider  KOSSOLIAN 
BLOOD  SALT  is  in  every 
way  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion,  Since  I  have  used  it 
for  my  Ewes  and  Lambs,  I 
am  more  convinced  than 
ever  as  to  its  value,  not  only 
do  the  lambs  fatten  quicker, 
but  the  losses  of  Ewes  and 
Lambs  are  not  so  great.  I 
most  strongly  recommend 
KOSSOLIAN  to  sheep  breed¬ 
ers,  it  will  pay  them 
many  times  over.”  , 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  55  Kggs.  S2  40  a  s»tti«c 
3  settings.  S6.  25  Ducklings,  59  1UII  Ducklings,  534, 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C  J.  YODER,  Grantsvilic.  Mri. 


CHIXandDUX 


ANY  KINO  ANY  QUANTITY 

TRIMMAL’S  289-291  West  Main  ROCHESTER.  N.Y 


SSSDUGKLINGS 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  K.  34  Phoenix,  Ills,  Po 


DISTRIBUTERS 

AND 

AGENTS  y 
WANTED 


ARDEE'S 

PERFECT 

KKIN 


KggsHiul  Drakes 
Prick  List  Free. 

PAurtrs  PEMHS.Uhp.K.r. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  w5e  Krt,3b5l®2SS: 

tiers.  Stoc  k  Cor  sale.  K.  II.  aNDKKSO.V,  M<M>re«,llle,  Indiana 


WILD  Mallard  DUCK  EGGS 

S3  per  setting.  KILSYTH  FARM,  Box  36.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


KOSSOLIAN  COMPANY  A-?>V  y 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City  * 


CALL  DUCKS  EGGS 

Good  strain.  Lust  year's  liatcli.  BBV  52.50  a  dozen. 
Post  Paid.  WM  CARSTENS  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  R.  f.  D  3 


White  Chinese  Geese  Eggs 

rwi..  , w. «»*.,. ;.i  *iv. .  . . . i  i .... 


50c  eiie.li,  postpaid.  Ten  years  successful  hatching 
My  customers  is  tny  record.  Order  aarly. 

George  E.  Howell  Spruce  Farm  Howells,  N.Y 


Gold  Back  Giant  Bronze  T urkey  5r&r,£.fTi ^ 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  THOMAS  REILV,  Chillor.illc,  Pljamilti.  Mill. 


“ The  Flozver  of  the  Season’s  Chicks” 

200,000  Money-Making  Chicks  j 

For  Shipment,  May  24,  31,  June  6  and  7  ' 

y  chicks,  from  onr  pare-bred,  farm-ranee  breeding  flocks,  haiche.i  in  our  own 

•’“* wui  u”  *-'1 

K ,1T‘I‘  .  »4.oo  sWo  eicoo  •erso  sTso'So 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.35  8.50  16.00  7 .von  1  nn 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

]o.  J!  LI  A  1C.  N.  HELL,  K»i*t  limn 


Roseiuont  highest  quaii 
big  incubators— y>.u  can 
grow  into  heavy-laying 

IV hire  Leghorns 

Barred  Rucks,  F  _ _ 

Auvouas,  White  Rocks  . 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Whit© 


Turkeys.  Uee-r  Prc k-. 1  illinrH.s,  Bantams, 
ijf  flares,  Pigeons,  Pops,  Baby  Chicks.  Stock 
Vatu  log.  I’loHccr  Furm«,  Telford,  l*«. 


Diarrhoea:  Hatching  Questions 

I.  What  is  the  cause  of  white  diarrhoea, 
and  can  it  he  cured  or  prevent  it  before 
ir  gets  a  hold  of  the  young  e hicks?  2.  Is 
there  any  way  to  tell  fertile  or  unfertile 
eggs  before  you  put  them  in  a  maebine? 
1$.  How  old  should  chicks  be  before  they 
should  be  let  out  on  the  ground  to  run? 
-I  How  many  hens  would  be  desirable 
with  a  cock  for  insuring  fertile  eggs  to 
hatch?  i.  H. 

Harrisonburg.  Pa. 

1.  There  are  many  causes  of  diarrhoea 
in  chicks,  such  as  improper  foods  or  meth¬ 
ods  < if  feeding,  chilling,  improper  methods 
of  brooding,  etc,  and  these  diurrhtens  may 
be  characterized  hy  a  whitish  discharge. 
True  white  diarrhiea,  however,  is  caused 
by  a  germ  known  as  the  bacterium  pul- 
loruin.  This  germ  may  be  contained  in 
the  eggs  from  infected  hens  or  may  be 
acquired  by  the  chick  through  coming  in 
contact  with  other  diseased  chicks  or  with 
infected  food,  drink,  or  litter.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  form  of  white  diarrhoea  : 
it  is  to  be  prevented  by  hatching  only 
from  disease-free  flocks  and  keeping 
healthy  chicks  away  from  those  that  are 
infected  and  from  anything  which  they 
may  have  contaminated. 

2.  There  is  no  method  of  detecting  the 
fertility  of  an  egg  before  it  has  been  in¬ 
cubated  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the 
embryo  within  ii  to  begin  development. 
Appliances  for  determining  fertility  in 
advance  of  incubation  are  fakes. 

.’1,  Chicks  should  be  given  a  run  upon 
the  ground  within  a  few  days  from  hatch¬ 
ing  as  early  as  possible.  Certainly  within 
two  weeks. 

4.  With  the  lighter  breeds,  oue  male  in 
a  pen  of  from  MO  to  40  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient,  while  with  the  heavier,  perhaps 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  that  number. 
Much  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  bird 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  Fertility  will 
be  better  in  flocks  on  free  range  than  in 
flocks  of  the  same  size  but  confined. 

M.,B.  D. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosem^,  Huuterd.n  C0. ,  New  JerVey 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN 

BEAUANDOT  DOCK  RANCH,  Say  Harbor.  Long  I.ImK.N  Y. 


I  DRY  MILK 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Hens  and  Chicks 

°r  anything  needing  cow's  sweet  skimmed 
milk.  Barrels  of  250  lbs. — reasonable. 

W.  A.  RANDEL.  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


BenAyr  OHICKS! 

ROCKS,  RfOS,  MIXEO.  Reduced  Prices.  1 'Uvular. 

Men  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  .  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 

A  chain-..  logst  Him  best  at  rut  infers.  Kggs.  <150  -15  , 
tN-iOO.  Rally  rlllx,  *211— 1W  MILLIE  KUSSELL,  Weodburr,  Cann 


TOCKTON  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Sheppard  Ancona  Chicks 

May  I.HIi.  ED.  HOLLENIECK.  Maple  Stage  faun,  firteapait,  N.  !, 


at  reduced  prices 

Increased  production  enables  us  to  lower 
prices  while  keening  up  tile  same  high 
quality.  Chirks  hatched  In  May  will  lay 
this  i  all.  Order  now.  Prompt  shipments. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Catalog  and  price  list  free. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


immense  lacuitiee— hatching  30.04JO 
eck;l.'— enable  us  lo  quote  low  prices, 
u  addition  we  are  often o c  special 
inducement*  for  .Tunc  deliveries. 
I  rompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  end 
isk  about  special  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
oa_M  _  Stockton.  Maw  Jersey 


p  AD  Y  f'Minif  C  -vo»  should  hAvt  Ined 
UHD  I  n  I  U  K  O  from  high  record  avers. 

Wllte  for  puces.  CEDAR  CREST  FARMS,  £,«>.  Cann.  «  t  D  Mo  1 


S  t’.  W.  or  Brown  Leghorn,  Barr 
od  1100k  and  III  oiler-.  I'rice  list 
I.K  M1TUIEKY,  fart  I  r. vnrrou.  Be, 


Better  Baby  Chix 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 

e-t ,  a  a  a  r— ■  ■  ■  ■  «  _  .  ® 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  largo,  vigorous  females,  bred  for  early  mntur- 
cVi  rrr  yodtietmiL  *li  pev  JOO.  SPECIAL 

htLtCI  MATINGS  Females,  L,  to  pure  Hollywood 
blood  mated  to  purebred  Hollywood  males,  *15 
per  100  Prices  include  safe  delivery  by  Parcels 
Post,  prepaid  l>y  as.  Have  bred  Hollywood  Leg. 

iuMi.ni  W— '  "IS 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

2594-  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  1 5th 

Ttap-nesled  and  pedigree  bred  tor  the  past  fourteen 
yeirs  lor  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  timous 
“Sanborn  Slock"  unbeatable  Dyers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 


E(l(is,  $.%  for  II 
Pout  Plus,  X.  Y 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABB1TR1ES 


New  Zealmnls  and  Unfits  Rods  now  ready  for  Spring 
In-muling  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty 
THEO  8  NlOOKK  Stock  ton,  N,  J. 


Attleboro.  Mass 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Ftenil-h  41  lart (M,  Prixe  winners,  nine,  tin 
.Steel  voiintr  and  matured.  Knelium  hi 
orlpllon.  RRUUKSIOE  RABOITMT  390  Halitian  l.e 


LED  ALL  ROCKS  AT  STORKS  LAST  YEAR 

t  oru ell  Certified  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  now  at 
half  M  ice  ’  off  on  June  chicks  Circular 

KENT  POLiLTRY  FARM  -  Cazcnovla.  N.  Y. 


H.  C.  HnflT.  IjOgliorns,  Barred  ami  White  Rock.  Reds 
and  Mixed  Chick*.  9c  no  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  CLOYD  NIEM0N0.  McAlislerville,  Pa.  Box  5 


•  F  -  Flu1  Khtrk  SlbtH'liiti  GlMtlt  Uupm,  iiiipwnr 
T.  K,  UnRTON  -  NWitii,  Ntw  V«»kK 


Read  Uie  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  ?,?.'•  25c 

32nd  year.  Helpful.  Interesting  articles  each  month,  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  writers,  national  reputation.  Send  25c  coin 
today.  6  mos.  tiial.  Sample  copy  big  premium  offers  free. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  chicks,  is*  each;  »lfi  per  100.  Pen 
igan  test,  22c  each.  Mr,.  L  J.  MEMILLE.  »liw.  N.V. 


£  This  attractive  234-page  book  ha* 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


- r , - . — - jsome  ot  the 

best  ot  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

for  Safe  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strain 


QiiMiity  stock  or  the  best  laying  strains  at  re* 
dneed  [dices  Good  service.  May  delivery.  815  per 
1U0;  Jane.  *13  per  lUfl.  Parcels  post  paid.  Safe 
nrnvni  gnaiAht^ed.  Write  for circulav. 


Large  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  *tom  1U 

ported  Barron  mates,  ?5c  each,  while  they  last.  Worth 
$S,  Eggs  and  chicks  alt  sold.  E.  T.  SSTDZu.  WaUiiU,  n.i. 


HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middlcporl,  N.Y, 


May  20,  1922 


be  sold  on  the  promise  that  the  products 
of  the  company  could  be  bought  at  a 
reduced  price.  In  all  our  experience  the 
promise  was  never  made  good.  We  never 
knew  an  investor  who  bought  stock  on 
that  basis  without  taking  a  loss. 

Stronvblad  offered  The  It.  X.-Y.  a  large 
advertising  order.  It  was  refused.  The 
advertising  of  the  company  as  at  present 
organized  has  also  been  refused  on  the 
theory  that  the  purpose  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the  sale  of 
stock  to  farmers.  In  passing  we  might 
remark  that  in  the  meantime  Stromblad 
has  organized  another  firm  on  the  same 
basis. 


JAEGER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


For  Mixing  Concrete,  Feeds, 
Fertilizer — For  Washing  Wool, 
Beets— All  Farm  Products 


Can  you  tell  me  the  responsibility  of 
King’s  Hatchery,  1400  East  Twelfth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio?  I  received  price 
list  with  assurances  that  if  my  order  was 
in  before  April  1  I  could  have  chicks  any 
time  desired.  I  sent  an  order  for  de¬ 
livery  April  18,  with  remittance.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  my  neighbors  sent  orders  at  the 
same  time.  None  of  us  have  received  the 
chicks  by  May  1.  We  are  alarmed  about 
it.  1  am  told  that  you  would  look  it  up 
for  us.  Can  you  get  'the  chicks  or  our 
monev?  Is.  \v. 

Ohio. 

We  have  seven  complaints  on  our  desk 
against  this  concern.  We  find  no  fating 
for  them,  and  as  yet  have  had  no  reply 
to  complaints.  Deliveries  were  to  he 
made  on  April  IS.  Several  incidents  sug¬ 
gest  caution ;  and  until  King’s  Hatch¬ 
eries  furnish  satisfactory  ratings  and 
prompt  delivery  of  orders  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  placing  orders  with  houses  that  have 
established  rating  and  a  record  for  de¬ 
liveries. 


YOU  don’t  have  to  depend  on  your 
concrete  work  alone  to  keep  this 
mixer  busy.  It  will  not  lie  idle  be¬ 
tween  jobs.  Here  is  an  all-purpose  outfit 
that  you  can  use  to  wonderful  advantage 
on  a  number  of  jobs — mixing  feeds,  dairy  rations, 
hog  slop — mixing  mortar  and  plaster — mixing 
fertilixer — washing  your  farm  products — beets, 
horseradish,  etc.  A  universal  mixer  that  you  can 
use  every  day  of  the  year — for  every  mixing  job . 

The  exclusive,  patented  Jaeger  Tilting  Drum  not 
only  assures  a  perfect  mix  of  concrete  in  shorter 
time — its  full  tilt  allows  a  complete  discharge  of 
every  material  you  load  into  it.  No  other  farm- 
size  outfit  has  this  feature. 

The  Jaeger  FARM  Concreto  MIXER  is  the  farm- 
size  model  of  a  standard  Jaeger  Contractor's  Mixer, 
made  in  one  of  the  largest  mixer  plants  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  capacity  of  3  to  4  cu.  ft.  per  batch. 
The  weight  on  trucks  is  570  lbs. — with  engine 
820  lbs.  The  price — on  skids  $48 ;  on  trucks  $68  ; 
with  engine  $123.  Compare  its  capacity,  quality, 
weight  —  and  price — and  you'll  agree  its  the 
biggest-value  mixer  made.  A  30  days’  riskless 
trial  will  convince  you.  The  coupon  brings  the 
facts.  Mail  it  today . 


For  Every  Mixing 
Job  on  Your  Farm 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
Concrete  MIXER — 
mounted  on  skids  for 
hand  or  engine  power. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
Concrete  MIXER  —  on 
trucks  for  mounting 
your  own  power. 


for  the  Jaeger  FARM 
Concrete  MIXER — 
on  trucks,  complete, 
with  engine. 


About  six  weeks  ago  J.  Surlm  of  the  th8t  i,0  is  instructed  to  force  eo 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  (  o.,  Inc  15  Imt  pr0niptly  paid.  He  says  1 
West  47tJl  Street,  Now  York,  and  its  obliged  to  pav,  as  the  new  holde 
factory  located  at  l’lattsburg,  N.  \..  nocent  parties.  What  do  you  tl 
called  on  me  and  all  other  carbide  users  Virginia, 
around  here,  and  offered  carbide  at:  a 

lower  price  than  we  have  been  paying  The  New  Turk  address  is 
for  the  Union  Carbide,  but  one  bad  to  residence  district  in  this  oitv. 
become  a  member  of  their  company  by  ral;1lg  for  it.  nor  for  Rank  a 
purchasing  one  share  of  their  common  .  ...  ... 

stock.  Class  R  (no  par  value)  at  a  price  paper  Service  Company.  We  no 
of  $100  per  share.  Their  representative,  of  their  stock  conditioner,  and  i 
Mr.  Surlin,  put  up  a  very  good  sounding  gjVP  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  eei 
proposition  concerning  their  company.  ,  .  ,  .  e  .. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re-  trinnload  of  it  oil  l  ‘sent,  i  " 

garding  this  company,  whether  you  con-  The  rule  has  been  that  who 
aider  .them  reliable?  w.  J.  R.  falls  into  the.  hands  of  a  third  pi 

^^10,  ing  no  knowledge  of  any  decej 

The  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co.  holder  is  an  innocent  party, 

was  organized  in  October,  1917,  by  collect.  That  rule  of  law  hf 
George  A.  Stromblnd,  Canastota.  A,  Y.,  many  a  swindle  in  the  past,  I 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25, 000,  Mr.  so  faithfully  followed  of  la 

Stromhlad’s  only  assets  at  the  time  being  Can  he  shown  that  the  new  hold 
some  debts  which  he  left  in  Syracuse  nof0  really  in  collusion 

when  he  removed  from  that  city.  The  original  holder  to  promote  a  fn 
ouly  activities  of  the  company  during  the  the  court  would  not  enforce 
early  months  of  its  organization  were  All  they  can  do  in  any  case  is 
selling  stock  to  farmers  on  the  promise  suit  in  the  Virginia  courts  to  enf 
to  furnish  carbide  at  half  the  market  ment  on  the  notes  and  check.  ' 
price.  By  January.  1919.  the  stock  sell-  undoubtedly  make  many  thre<  t 
ing  had  been  so  successful  that  the  capi-  may  be  willing  to  face  a  court 
tal  stock  was  increased  to  $300,000.  The  with  their  claim,  but  we  doubt 
stock-selling  continued,  and  a  carbide  way.  other  farmers  may  have  a 
factory  was  purchased  at  l’lattsburg,  N.  repeat  their  experience,  if  they 
Y.  Some  carbide  was  manufactured,  and  W'ho  does? 
this  gave  the  stock-selling  scheme  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  legitimate  investment.  In 

7.  t,  ,,  r  .  ,  ,  ,  i  I  receive  v<>ur  paper  and  H 

the  Fall  of  1920  a  stockbrokerage  house,  TlotlVpf]  in  t}u)  Publisher’s  Dos 

Gordon,  Fine  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  tho  many  unpaid  matters  that  y< 

was  employed  to  sell  the  stock,  and  the  and  thought  I  would  explain 

«,Wcd  wen-  essenth.ll.v  .he  Str  J." 

same  as  those  of  Stromblad.  But  before  to  m(1  f,,r  shipment  of  eggs.  1 
long,  by  some  turn  of  the  wheel  of  for-  dozen.  June  20,  which  I  valuei 

tune.  Stromblad  was  out  of  the  manage-  $10-50.  I  wrote  them,  but.  no 
.  .  xt  ii  reply.  Herewith  you  will  find 

men  of  the  company,  and  .Samuel  Null,  re^llC8t  for  shipment. 

who  was  connected  with  the  brokerage  Pennsylvania, 
firm,  was  announced  as  president  and  -^re  vv0,e  unable  to  get  any 
manager.  Mr.  Null  has  a  pleasing  per-  from  Mr.  Brodsky,  proprietor  of 
sonality  and  impressed  the  Plattsburg  ton  Farms,  SOI  East  100th  str 
board  of  trade  favorably,  as  he  did  us.  yOI-k  City,  and  the  account 
He  gave  out  the  impression,  without  say-  jectible.  Our  attorney  endeavor 
ing  so.  that  there  were  strong  financial  iePt  it,  and  he  was  also  unsuccess 
interests  back  of  the  company,  and  that  account  was  too  small  for  suit, 
he  proposed  discontinuing  the  Stromblad  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
stock-selling  game.  We  gave  him  credit  tion,  and  to  put  Mr.  Brodsky  of 
for  sincerity  for  a  time,  until  we  heard  ton  Farms  on  the  list  of  coneei 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  that  passed  by  when  making  shipmer 
agents  were  canvassing  and  selling  stock  city, 
and  in  some  cases  employing  methods 

never  dreamed  of  by  Stromblad.  An  T  ^nve.  50  s1inrWJ  of  stock  of 
agent  would  go  to  a  farmer  who  origin-  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  V 
nllv  bought  a  $50  stock  certificate,  and  York.  N.  J.,  which  cost  me  $ 
p„y  bim  a  dividend  o„  th.  i—nt.  £$  ^ZSJS 
and  represent  that  much  larger  dividends  dosed  letter  from  them,  I  hav 
and  a  stock  bonus  would  he  paid  in  the  lot.  of  literature  of  the  said  cor 

near  future — in  one  case  the  represonta-  11 '-V  ^oik  paid  for  ami  certif 
.  ...  .  -l  !i  jo  the  same.  Will  you  try  to  get  i 

tion  was  that  the  stock  would  pay  4_  per  j01.  much  of  it  as  poss 

cent  a  year.  Another  case  was  a  dividend  New  Jersey, 

of  20  per  cent  and  a  100  per  cent  stock  The  ],qtor  announces  an  assei 

bonus.  Dividends  on  the  basis  of  7  per  $120  on  the  subscriber’s  hold 
cent  annually  have  been  paid,  but  the  other  alternative  being  the  lus 
company  has  issued  no  statement  show-  original  investment.  It  as  lost, 
ing  whether  such  dividends  have  been  so  why  "send  good  money  aft 
earned  or  otherwise.  The  capital  stock  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  s 
is  now  $1,000,000.  The  only  basis  we  return  of  money  invested  in  pi 
can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  stock  is  of  this  kind.  All  we  can  do  is 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  being  sold,  advance  to  save  our  readers  fro 
We  have  never  known  a  stable  stock  to  dering  their  savings  in  this  way, 


The  Jaeger  Machine  Company  Dept.  204  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— 

Pleaae  send  mo  complete  information  on  the  Jaeger  FARM  CONCRETE  MIXER, 


Addreaa 


WITTE  Lae  Saw 

Lower  . 


LaceJftplts 

Quick. and  Easy 


But  a 
[Hammer 


All  Complete  IB  ■Bf.0.8.  f>,jm 
Ready  to  Uee  OW  K.  C.  Pittsburgh.  $70. 

Saves  votj  SI 5  to  *50.  Big  Surplus  Engine— all  the  power 
needed.  Lover  Control.  Gearod  outfit.  Tree  Attachment 
nronll  coat  extra.  Only  Log  Sew  void  on  Lifetime  Gweren tee. 
Writ*,  or  wire,  bearcat  addreae.  lmmudiato  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1891  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


TTneAUisator Steel  Belt  Lacing.  Avoid  costlydelays. 
Protects  belt  ends.  Anyone  can  Apply  i< ,  Permanent, 
economical  and  used  by f  iu  :r ter! and  i  mplemcut  man¬ 
ufacturers  the  world  over.  Strongi-xt.  on  earth. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Interesting  belt  and 
lacing  book,  also  sample  lacing  on 
belt  free.  Mention  favorite  dealer. 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co. 

4651  Lexington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  England  at  I SH  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C,  2 


Your  premises  en¬ 
closed  with  Cyclone 
Lawn  Fence  reflect ' 
your  thrift  and  pro- 
KressivenesB;  also 
your  pride  in  your 
home, 

AfTordv  offocfclre  properly 
protection  vaoir-ut  out- 

« W1  ora.  Mu- in  of  heavy 
trnlvnnltot]  who  In  baud- 
noma  rhutitrn a;  wtrotnr  and 
durable.  Fot  complats 
nattnf action  and  emnomy 
bo  Bur#  to  buy  Cyelono. 
Write  Dfiit.  Jsfcoo  for  our 
vriz  caulotr. 

Cyclone*  t  one#  Company 
Waukegan,  llllnoki 


Prefect  your  tH'irloctfx]  l>ut!<Itn»r*  WVf  trig 

raint  and  roof  now.  My  ihtIdk  »al«  W?  • 

la  on  Dow  full  blast  and  my  price*  1*  £3  Tl/*#  YT  O 

arc  way  down  to  1014  figur**.  I've  M 
daalt  another  blow  to  prolUaer*.  j  s-a  •  _ 

GET  MY  FKCC  BOOK  flffU  iCLlTit 
Bwtelf,  fencuia  and  paint  of  th* 

biabtfMt  quality  for  which  Jim  Brown  has  become  famous 
«mou#  600.0<JO  cuiitomara  l#rtc««o  that  will  antoniab  you. 
Costa  Dothinit  t*»  Kfl  boob  of  proof.  Wrlto  today. 

^  Aditrima  Jim  llrown(  PrsiM^nt 

The  Brown  Fsnct  AWiraCo..  Dspt.B  BUG  Clovclan 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Upward 


CREAM 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  nnd  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farm*.  If  you  need  a.  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

175  Second  Avenue  -  •  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble  minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (front  previous  employers  if 
postuble),  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Xhlells,  Rockland  Co,,  N,  Y, 


COUPLE  WANTED — Forty  miles  out,  on  Long 
Island;  man  to  he  chauffeur  and  gardener; 
wife  to  be  cook.  Address,  with  references  and 
salary  expected,  U.  FRANK,  118  Freeman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  one  or  two  single  men  to 
work  on  100-acre  farm  and  dairy:  must  be 
good  milkers,  reliable,  not  afraid  work,  at  mod¬ 
erate  wages  by  month  or  by  year;  state  wages 
wanted,  and  persons  not,  reiiuble  need  not  ap¬ 
ply.  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM,  Lit- 
tlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  general  orchard 
work.  THE  ORCHARDS.  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Woman  assistant  in  care  of  children 
and  general  housework;  $40  per  mouth;  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement:  convenient  location. 
EV  ERG  KEENS  S.V  NATORITTM -SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN,  51  Mcuand  Road.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— llolsteins;  must  milk, 
feed,  tit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
99t'.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — We  need  several  competent  dry 
hand  milkers;  wages  $00  per  month  with 
board  and  single  room.  WALKER-CORDON 
MILK  FARMS,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  to  do  general 
housework  in  small  family;  Frotestant  pre¬ 
ferred;  all  modern  conveniences;  good  home. 
MRS.  CHESTER  A.  GAEDE,  Mnrlboro-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — TWO  good  single  men,  with  good 
habits,  on  dairy  farm:  $35  and  maintenance. 
BOX  25,  Rockdale,  N.  Y’. 


MILKERS  WANTED — $110  per  month  and  board; 

must  be  dry  hand  arid  capable  to  milk  30  cows 
In  9ve  hours  twice  daily.  WALKER-GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J.  E.  A, 
Perry,  Manager. 


WANTED — Siugle  man  to  drive  team  and  milk; 

give  reference;  wages  $45  Hiid  board.  BUR¬ 
LINGAME.  HUTCHINS  &  KING,  7  Water  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand;  must,  milk;  $30 
per  mouth  and  maintenance.  ROUTE  ONE. 
Box  57,  Hyndsville,  N.  ¥. 


POULTBYMAN  wauled  for  Virginia  farm;  one 
with  Cornell  and  practical  experience:  modern 
equipment  for  about  seven  hundred  layers;  15 
acres;  water,  lights;  close  to  shipping  point; 
party  must  have  a  little  eapitHl  for  this  propo¬ 
sition  nnd  furnish  satisfactory  referenee  as  to 
character,  industry  and  ability;  good  chance 
for  the  right  man:  net  quickly.  DR.  I,.  V. 
HENDERSON,  Ashland.  Va. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  >»i  dairy 
and  general  farming;  house  and  privileges; 
30  miles  from  New  York;  if  you  are  a  man  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  changing  often,  do  not  an¬ 
swer;  state  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
1029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  man,  single 
preferred;  thoroughly  competent  to  take  care 
of  live  stock;  must  be  experienced  In  raising 
hogs,  cattle  and  poultry.  AddresB.  with  refer¬ 
ences,  W.  W.  WEI  MAN,  P.  O.  Box  No.  777, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED  —  Middle  aged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  family;  good  home  to 
worthy  woman.  Address  IV.  W.  WE  I  MAN,  P. 
O.  Box  No.  777.  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  one  hundred- 
acre  farm  on  Hudson,  thirty-three  miles  from 
New  York.  Write  full  particulars,  references 
and  wages  expected  WASHBURN.  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  tor  my  farm  in  Win¬ 
chester  Uenter,  Conn.;  an  ideal  place  for 
chicken  farm;  salary  and  bonus.  MICHAEL  A. 
FREE.  Rockland,  Me. 


BLACKSMITH — Must  also  be  experienced  in  re¬ 
pairing  farm  machinery  and  tractors.  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  No.  745  William  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  experienced,  single,  teamsters; 
must  be  able  ami  willing  to  do  all  classes  of 

work  on  farm,  including  seeding  and  milking,  if 

necessary;  good  wages  and  home  to  clean,  con¬ 
scientious  workers,  who  are  not  afraid  of  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  Apply  at  once  to  BOX 
229,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man  to 
work;  good  opportunity  lo  one  wlm  wants  to 
make  fanning  his  future.  Write,  .MAPLEWOOD 
FARM,  It.  1,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


COOK  and  HOUSEMAID  (2),  preferably  mother 
and  daughter,  or  sisters;  permanent  position; 
must  be  fond  of  children  and  country  trained; 
for  eo  tin  try  estate  11  miles  from  New  York; 
give  references,  experience  and  wages  required. 
ADVERTISER  1034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  White  Protestant  girl,  19  to  20,  or 
middle  aged  woman,  ns  mother's  helper  in 
suburban  home;  no  heavy  work;  good  Imme  for 
responsible  party;  state  wages,  experience,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  1033,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


WANTED  Alarr'ed  mnn;  general  farm  work; 

private  farm  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  child;  work  year  around;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1082.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CLEAN  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $50.  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  milker;  single;  able  to  drive 
Ford  truck;  Ayrshire  herd  doing  A.  R.  work. 
MATTHEW  LKGGAT,  Gwynedd  Valley.  Fa. 


WANTED — Farm  band;  young;  good  milker  and 
field  worker:  salary,  start,  $35  monthly;  per¬ 
manent.  HUNER,  Route  4,  Danbury,  Coun. 


WANTED — On  a  small  Sullivan  County  farm, 
single  middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work.  ADVERTISER  1U28,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Toting  married  man  who  is  a  good 
milker  and  used  to  the  care  of  high-class  cat 
tie,  to  help  in  a  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  and 
do  small  amount  of  dairy  work;  good  unfur¬ 
nished  cottage;  wife  willing  to  board  one  or 
two  men  if  necessary:  no  children  preferred. 
Address,  with  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  1P27.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  (21  30)  who  can 
manage  a  grow  ing  proposition;  must  tie  ant-  < 
blttons,  industrious  anil  able  to  drive  ear;  near  I 
New  York  Pity:  salary  and  commission;  give  I 
references;  excellent  opportunity  for  good  man. 
BOX  249,  Pe„,l  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  take  entire  charge 
gentleman's  place,  New  Jersey;  must  under¬ 
stand  fruit,,  vegetables,  (lowers  aud  machinery: 
no  other  help  kept;  liberal  wages  paid  to  right, 
party ;  apply  by  letter  for  appointment.  M. 
F,  U.,  Sixth  Floor,  22  William  .Street,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  at  once,  for  general 
fiirin  work;  wife  lo  take  care  of  chickens, 
etc.;  references  required.  Address  JOSEPH 
RAGXOLE,  Livingston  Avenue,  Rose  land.  N,  J. 


HERDSMAN — For  high-class  Guernsey  herd:  all 
equipment  up-to-date;  a  place  where  results 
will  count;  roust  he  good  milker,  feeder  and 
kind  to  stock;  one  who  takes  a  genuine  interest 
In  the  work;  willing  to  milk  four  times  a  day; 
also  must  know  how  to  handle  help,  keep  stuck, 
barn  and  dairy  In  first-class  shape;  no  cigarettes 
or  swearing;  state  age,  nationality  and  salary 
expected  anil  addresses  of  last  two  employees 
W.  ,T.  BROWN.  1259  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit.  : 
Mich. 


WANTED — Good  farm  band  (single);  must  un¬ 
derstand  horses  aud  general  farm  work:  state 
wages  expected  with  board  and  room.  ROBERT 
L.  CASE.  Stamford,  Coun. 


WANTED — -Laundress  for  hoys’  school:  $50  per  I 
month  and  home;  married,  can  use  husband  if 
qualified  in  care  of  boys,  at  $05  per  month. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  strong  character; 

inau  for  master  of  cottage :  woman  general 
supply,  in  boys’  school:  salary  $1,3S0.  W. 
GRANT  PANTHER,  Superintendent.  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework: 

small  adult  family;  plain  cooking;  electrical 
conveniences  in  home;  references.  Address  J. 
MacPHEUSON.  507  Thirteenth  Street.  College 
Point,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


HOUSEWORK  —  Reliable  white  woman,  with 
satisfactory  references:  permanent  country 
position:  small  family:  wages  $95.  Write  P.  0. 
BOX  53,  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  young  man  of  good 
character  for  general  farm  work,  small  dairy: 
must  be  clean  and  good  milker:  state  wages 
desired,  age,  experience  anil  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  BOX  148,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -An  assistant  cook  for  institution  on 
Long  Island;  no  objection  to  woman  with 
child.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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WANTED  —  Farmer-gardener  for  my  country 
home,  near  While  Plains.  N.  Y..  comprising 
20  acres;  to  have  charge  of  lawn,  vegetable  and 
ilotver  gardens,  orchard,  two  cows,  one  horse, 
small  lot  of  chickens  and  to  cultivate  five  acres 
in  potatoes,  corn,  etc.;  experienced  middle-aged 
married  man  preferred:  no  children:  wife  to  do 
laundry  for  my  family  of  three,  for  which  she 
Mill  be  paid  separately;  must  have  own  houses 
hold  goods;  permanent  position  to  the  right 
man,  starting  altout  June  1:  pleasant  cottage 
with  running  water,  electric  light,  coal,  vege 
tables  and  $75  per  month  wages  ADVERTISER 
19411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN,  married,  wants  greenhouse  posi¬ 
tion  or  on  market  garden  farm,  preferably  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  989.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  27,  desires  position  as 
manager  of  modern  plant;  Cornell  training 
aud  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches:  em¬ 
ployed  at  present,  but  want  to  make  a  change. 
ADVERTISER  985,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd 
Itond,  Waterbary,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  position  as  manager  of  a  dairy 
farm;  an  agricultural  school  graduate;  also 
have  had  several  years'  practical  work;  very 
good  references.  Address  BOX  25,  Port  Mur¬ 
ray.  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper  and  cook  on  farm,  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1017,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOREMAN  or  superintendent;  Hollander;  mar¬ 
ried;  two  small  children;  seeks  a  position  on 
private  estate:  experienced  in  having  charge  of 
registered  stuck:  first-class  butter-maker;  can 
show  host  of  references..  ADVERTISER  1018, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  with  long  experience: 

three  years  on  the  last  place;  wife  cook  and 
housekeeper:  would  like  position  on  farm  or 
private  place.  BOX  11  Annaudale.  X.  J. 

- 1 

FARMER  wants  position  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  on  large  farm;  good  tractor  or  truck 
matt:  American;  married-  age  27.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1050,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — Matt,  and  assistant,  wants  position; 

have  references ;  wlllf'ig  to  go  anywhere.  Ad¬ 
dress  ST.  ri SEE  It,  55  Railroad  Avenue.  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


FARMER,  American,  married,  age  27,  wants 
position  as  foreman  or  caretaker  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate:  honest,  reliable  and  capable:  un¬ 
derstands  farming  In  all  its  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER— Life  experience,  open 
for  engagement;  practical  and  competent; 
references.  C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  Brandywine 
Summit,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN  or  poultryman,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  $95;  experienced;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  permanent 
position;  qualified  by  life  experience  in  oper¬ 
ating  farms;  wide  scientific  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  thoroughbred  cattle:  thorough 
knowledge  ol  nil  agricultural  machinery:  ex¬ 
clusive  ability  and  unquestionable  reference. 
BOX  162,  Highland  Station,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Young  man,  25,  single. 

intelligent,  seekB  work  on  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1025.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  married,  seeks  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  or  foreman  on  private  place. 
ADVERTISER  1024.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  in  Adlrondacks  or  CatsklU 
Mountains  by  a  young  man:  strong  and  will¬ 
ing  worker:  no  drift, er.  ADVERTISER  1023, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN  desires  position; 

not  afraid  of  work.  GORDON,  771  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN  is  open  for  a  position  on  a 
small  commercial  plant  or  estate;  one  year 
on  a  large  commercial  plant;  can  manage  to  se¬ 
cure  satisfactory  results.  ADVERTISER  1020, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AS  MAN  on  small  private  place;  English  (37); 

married :  saddle  horses,  car,  cow.  care  of 
grounds;  long  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1937.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  wants  light  farm 
work.  9  to  9;  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
103ti,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  desires  position:  mid¬ 
dle  aged;  handy  with  tools:  milk:  paint;  un¬ 
derstands  gardening,  lawns:  private  place  pro 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  1035,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Farmer,  hotel  butcher; 

single  (40):  no  liquor;  $55  mont,h:  best  board. 
ROOM  8,  1134  Homewood  Ave..  Baltimore,  Md, 
Tel..  Vernon  1601, 

PIGEON  expert,  with  many  years'  practical 
experience  in  raising  squabs  fur  market  and 
in  showing  birds  successfully,  open  for  a  propo¬ 
sition  where  skill,  hard  work  and  ambition  are 
appreciated:  finest  references  front  past  and 
present  employers:  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  and  farm  mana¬ 
ger;  1  fe  experience  iu  all  branches:  purebred 
cattle,  roeurds.  testing,  pedigrees  and  families 
and  a  certified  milk  producer  with  a  1.200  bac¬ 
teria  count;  A  1  calf  raiser:  two  prize  winners 
this  Pail;  own  veterinary  minor  ailments;  also 
purebred  Berkshire*;  good  breeder,  and  raise 
90':;  of  my  pigs;  allow  ring  experience:  sheep, 
turkeys  and  poultry;  rotation  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  crops;  modern  machinery  from  a  plow  to  a 
thrasher,  horse  or  tractor  power,  and  a  gas 
engine  and  pump  specialist;  do  all  repairing, 
concrete,  carpenter  and  plumbing,  pruniug, 
spraying  lawns,  drives  nnd  shrubs;  successful 
with  help  and  a  hard  worker;  American:  3$: 
married:  A-l  references:  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook:  very 
neat,  conscientious,  capable,  with  well-man 
norod,  refined  girl.  12;  hoy,  11;  desires  position: 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge;  nearby  high 
school  necessary.  Will  Darley,  who  answered 
above  advertisement  before,  kindly  write  again, 
as  I  lost  address':  ADVERTISER  1049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WA  NTED  —  Situation  on  large  farm,  cooking 
for  help,  by  competent  American  woman:  $15 
week:  ('tinned  icut  preferred.  N.  SCHIRMER. 
Whitneyville  P.  0.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FARM  and  estate  working  manager  of  proven 
ability:  thorough  knowledge  all  branches; 

American:  married :  age  40:  A-l  references. 
BOX  791,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  no  children, 
wishes  position  as  farmer  or  herdsman;  A-l 
references:  furnished  house  preferred.  ADVEXt- 
TISER  1944.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  15  years'  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  is  open  for  engagement: 

■  ‘ommcrr-Ial  only.  ADVERTISER  1042,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker, 

• 

POULTRYMAN.  married.  12  years'  practical 
experience,  wishes  position:  best  references. 
ADV  ERTISER  1943.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  general  farm  hand  or 
nurseryman:  married:  f  nr  small  children: 
good  references.  GEORGE  TRFSCH.  39  Dit- 
mnr  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN.  energetic,  with  Summer's  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  farm  Job:  can  milk.  HARRY 
SISKIND,  1492  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  raising  and  selecting 
stock  for  year  around  pr  vdiiction.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1047.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Idea!  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
miles  front  Augusta:  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line:  Gits  175  tons  of  hay:  pasture  nnd  barns 
for  75  head:  12-mom  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  nnd  power:  throe  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARI. ES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 

FOR  S.M.E — Stock  farm:  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses:  TOO  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  on*:  290  acres  pas 
turn;  balance  plow  Iftnd  for  traitor;  $19,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent  $2.50  per  acre  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co..  N,  Y,  THOMAS 
UASLKTT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

COLONIAL  (13  rooms)  brick  residence  on  Hud¬ 
son  River,  near  Albany;  suitable  for  all  year 
home,  hotel  ur  .-title  all  modern  improvements , 
six  acres;  two-story  garage;  fruit  and  shade 
trees;  all  buildings  first-class  condition:  good 
transportation;  price  $10,000;  terms  to  suit. 
MRS.  ANNIE  M.  WOLFE,  388  Livermore  Ave.. 
VVoslerligh.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  In  Ash- 
field.  Mass.;  approximately  400  to  500  acres; 
will  soli  for  cash  op  part  cash  or  on  contract; 
for  full  description  and  particulars,  address 
RRINTON  F.  HALL.  Bolding.  Mich 

FOR  SALE  A  14  room  house  and  poultry  farm 
combined,  with  nil  improvements;  2\£  acres 
of  land.  PAUL  OROVITZ,  Liberty,  Sullivan 
CO..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  950. 

ORCHARD  FOR  SALE  —  Central  Ohio;  6,000 
cherry,  3.000  peach.  1,000  pec,  2.000  plums. 
8,060  apples:  two  acres  grapes.  BOX  436, 
Bennington,  Vt. 


120-ACRE  FARM— Price  $500.  Owner.  M.  j. 
AUSTIN.  Weston,  Vt. 


PARTNER  wanted  in  general  store,  auto  and 
chicken  bnslaess.  BOX  79,  Newtown  Rd., 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm,  at.  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J  ;  fine  young  bearing  orchard,  75  apple, 
40  peach  and  other  fruit ;  six-room  brick  house, 
excellent  barn,  chicken  house,  corn  crib,  etc.; 
beautiful  view  overlooking  lake;  ideal  self-sup¬ 
porting  home.  CHARLES  L.  PARKER.  856 
South  14th  Street.  Newark.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  poultry  plant;  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  3.000  capacity  incuba¬ 
tor:  good  house  and  barn,  with  electric  light 
plant  and  over  one  thousand  White  Leghorn 
fowls;  must  be.  sold  to  close  estate;  located  in 
pretty  village  of  1.000  ;  convenient  shipping 
facilities.  Inquire  of  C.  L.  LATHROP,  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

MUST  SELL  —  Farm,  110  acres:  70  tillable; 

brook,  springs.  Details,  OWNER.  Box  38, 
R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  partner  for  large  commercial  1  - 
chard.  Address  ADVERTISER  1019,  care 
Rnral  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE- — Thirty  acres,  highly  elevated  laud; 

near  church,  school  nnd  State  road;  fine  loca- 
tinn  for  cottage;  plenty  of  timber  and  firewood; 
$200  of  berries  annually,  .MRS.  F.  H.  COLE, 
Brainards  Station.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Chenango  County  farm.  187  acres-* 
equipment:  20  cows;  sugar  bush;  good  water: 
near  school;  1  "-i  miles  from  State  road,  good 
buildings;  lO-ioom  bouse,  furnace,  bath-  imnj°- 
diale  possession.  WILLIAM  F.  WILLIAMS, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  shack:  few  acres,  any  k  d 
not  swamp:  brook  or  pond  preferred;  within 
one  mile  of  store  and  transportation  and  oqe 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  City,  cheap  fo~ 
cash.  C.  DEY.  No.  98  Allendale’  Road,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  unimproved  land  and 
one-acre  villa  site,  in  Florida.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  E.  P.  BANNING,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  dairy  and  ponltrv  farm. 
S.  P.  SMITH,  ft,  R.  3,  Willinmstown,  N.  Y. 


28a-A('HB  FARM  for  sale-  in  heart  of  New 
York  milk  zone:  for  $5,250:  buildings  alone 
could  not  be  replaced  for  $10,900:  seven  miles 
to  shipping  station;  improved  road  most  of  the 
way:  all  but  50  acres,  which  is  in  wood,  can  be 
worked  by  any  kind  of  machinery  ,  wood,  if  sold 
at  $1  per  cord,  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
place;  tie-ups  for  50  head  of  stork  and’  buildings 
for  1.500  hens:  good  fruit;  high  elevation; 
school  nearby;  stores  and  churches  four  miles: 
9"»T  lie  sold.  MARY  J.  SMITH,  Marathon. 


I GJ;  SALE — -Poultry  farm;  five  acres:  seven- 
*K,use  in  good  condition;  chicken-house. 
120x18  feet;  barn:  200  laying  hens,  400  baby 
chicks.  700-egg  incubator.  CHARLES  L'ODT 
P.  O.  Box  113,  Medford.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


FARM  —  Rent  $350  year;  60  acres,  tillable; 

eight-room  house,  barns,  tractor;  no  stock: 
near  village.  RUSSELL,  R,  D,  1,  Princeton, 
N,  J. 


INCOME-PRODUCING  fruit  and  general  farm. 

overlooking  Sound:  one  hour  from  New 
York;  exceptional  location;  near  trolley, 
railway,  schools,  Post  Road;  40  acres  land, 
finest  tilth:  500  bearing  apple  trees,  90  pear, 
iiOO  peach,  best  varieties:  excellent  local  ms**- 
kef:  good  income  yearly;  cherries,  plums,  straw- 
in  Tries.  raspberries,  asparagus  large  garden: 
new  attractive  small  dwelling  barn,  sheds 
•  o'on.v  houses;  quarters  for  married  farm  help; 

IT,h’9g  A  1  condition:  value  $40,900;  price 
$30,000;  stock,  machinery,  some  furniture  in¬ 
cluded;  terms:  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1029,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  option  buying,  well- 
equipped  farm,  and  worth  working  for:  East¬ 
ern  New  York  preferred  ADVERTISER  1022 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


-  .  ,  ,  . .  ,  li.-U*-,  oil 

farm,  for  lady,  one  child,  near  Middle-own 
.  . . "  "•  Eighth  Avenue.  New 


MRS.  GREENBERG,  544 
York  City. 


l.LAT  riFTL  York  State  home  and  poultry 
plant:  %  acre:  plenty  fruit;  bustling  town 
° ' i . ,S :  10  rooms;  improvemems. 

ADVERTISER  1031.  •  ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ouse;  stale  eqtiipme 


acres;' 10-room  or  larger 
lent  Send  full  narticn- 


uuq  Wll  111 


beautifully  situat/ed.  100  miles  from  New 
York  City;  near  two  railroad  stations;  large 
house,  containing  t\v,.  baths,  steam  heat,  open 
fireplace,  etc.;  numerous  outbuildings;  fniiv 
stocked;  registered  Jerseys;  will  sell  with  it 
without  furniture,  stock,  et.c. ;  suitable  for 
hoarding  house  or  sanitarium.  Fur  particulars 
upplv  OLIVEDAI.E  FARM.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  property  acre  up,  in  or  iust 
outside  corporation,  railroad  village,  50  t,  lit) 
miles  from  New  York:  full  description  first  let¬ 
ter:  must  be  cheap  for  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1930,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


M»R  SALE— Four  acres;  on  Lincoln  High  wav; 

fine  residential  section:  beautiful  outlook: 
seven  mints,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  gas.  elec¬ 
tricity,  city  water,  sewer:  two-story  double 
garage:  hennery:  beautiful  grounds,  elms,  fruit 
trees,  stream;  mar  school.  20  mills  New  York: 
l'>  minutes'  walk  Pennsylvania  R.  R  station. 
Owner.  HALLEY,  on  premises.  459  St.  Georges 
Avenue.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


I  HAVE  a  farm  which  I  think  is  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  gentleman's  Slimmer  or  all- the  year 
home  to  be  found  in  New  England:  high  eleva¬ 
tion;  beautiful  views;  absolutely  pure  water 
supply:  good  buildings  and  every  natural  ad¬ 
vantage:  if  your  are  looking  for  such  n  place, 
write  tile  owner  for  full  description.  H.  M. 
PODGE.  Charlton.  Mass, 


127  ACRES — <15  tillable,  40  early  potato  land- 
(wo  brooks:  running  water:  $3,000  wood:  fine 
buildings:  only  $3,000:  also  small  farm.  $1,000. 
RAY  STEVEN'S,  SchnylerviUe.  N.  Y. 

“ “  1 - r 

WOODED  hillside  bungalow  for  sale:  two  bed¬ 
rooms  bath.  living  room,  kitchen  and  dining 
alcove,  on  one  floor:  large  attic,  convertible 
into  rooms;  modern:  lot  75x100;  six  minutes' 
walk  to  station:  $9,500.  II.  D.  McKIRREN. 
Plriisntitvllle,  Westchester  Co..  N  Y 


COUNTRY  PI. ACE  or  smalt  farm:  75  acres: 

buildings;  State  road;  near  town;  opposite 
park.  A.  L.  CANFIELD.  Somerville.  N.  .T. 
- - - -) 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  632. 


Great  Opportunites  in ' 
nada's  Maritime  Provinces 


\VC  have  for  sale  a  few  New  OLIVER  No.  78 
two  and  three  bottom  tractor  plows,  l’riee, 
$65.00  for  the  two-bottom  plows  and  $75.00 
for  three-bottom  plow  while  they  last.  Further 
particulars  upon  request. 

STANDARD  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
453  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


■t  Factory 
Price* 


OLIVER  tractor  PLOWS 


Order  ^ 
To  Day  4 


V  Herr#  a  Uorrr*  iKu  hums  omniioimjety  hr  IK»  hour  Ghtfa 

|t>rv  I  «T->.r  (*#M  tha*  ■  U/«  M  itfklM  Cfm 

\  V*  •■puda  N«  moir***,  p»»M.  im  ode*  f>V*»  *»A. 

)  DELTA.  No.  IO 

,  HAND  LANTERN 

**.▼•'»§  •#**!  <•».  (U.l  tnd  |rt<i  S»«Vn  KrVtd’.i'  heardy 

C'v»  »»a  ordinary  d'T  fcauma* 

f  ^  ^  •  •  *>«i  >Val*r  Oi  oral  ,nt£*kl  lit  C  ■N  lee*  tutlerw* 

•  30  elte  E.l«ctn<  Company,  D«lu  Bloch.  Merten.  ImL 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fitting*.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

S'  ve  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Gel  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

£  This  attractive  234-page  book  hassome  of  the  ^ 

I  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
I  human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

I  Rurd  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island— may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  th  an  a  ny  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

j  Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility. 
:  j  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry,  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
v  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 

>  \  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


J&m*  Kill  Rats wa" 

Djk*/  In  France  the  World's  greatest  lnh- 
oratory  tins  discovered  a  germ  that 
ISS'^  u.  1  kills  rats  anil  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
\ ,  solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

i~*~~  beings.dugit,  cat  a.  birds,  chickens  or 

peta.  Qiiieltly  clcarB  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  aftiT-etfoct*,  It  Is  culled  Danya*  Vims. 

r-»  _  _  1.  (Jot  our  free  hook  on  rats  and 
|“Kee  BOOK  mice,  tolling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  gut  some 

R.  T.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  Wrst  IStli  Street  New  York 


\  (V ™ .  'Jf  M ade  for  nil  cars.  Write  now 
ILiMFMI  for  circular.  Give  make 333 
1  V<n>„rot  Attach  year  of  car.  fiord  top  cover 
,  One  of  Our*  1  and  hack  curtain  as  (7  CA 

-*  •**~‘—~*  shown  here . 

COMFORT  CUSHION  CO..  Dept. I.  1621  CeraMlowu  Art..  PhiU.,  Pi. 
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Both  are  Fords,  but- 

One  will  last  far  longer  than  the  other! 


More  than  for  the  purpose  of  comfortable  riding,  Apco 
Shock  Absorbers  were  designed  to  SAVE  wear  and 
tear  on  the  Ford;  to  keep  it  running  by  REDUCING 
vibration;  to  lengthen  the  service-life  of  the  Ford  by 
guarding  the  engine,  battery,  running  gear  and  body 
from  wrenching  and  devastating  shocks  of  the  road. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  add  66  inches  of  resilient  coiled 
steel  to  each  end  of  each  Ford  spring,  giving  the  Ford  a 
^n^rr;C\  spring  base  many  inches  longer  than  the  wheel  base  of 
big  expensive  cars. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  install  a  set  of 
Apco  Shock  Absorbers  on  your  Ford. 

Try  them  out  for  ten  days.  If  you 
—  are  not  satisfied,  you  can  return 

them  and  get  your  money  back. 


APCO  ABSORBER 


APCO  MFG.  CO.  Makers  of  the  famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I» 


THEY  came  out  of  the  same  factory,  yet — the  one 
on  the  right  will  still  be  giving  good  service  after 
the  other  Ford  has  been  scrapped.  Why? 


Because  the  one  on  the  right  is  fully  protected  from 
the  shocks  and  jolts  of  the  road, — its  springs  are  more 
than  tripled  in  length.  It  is  equipped  with  Apco 
Shock  Absorbers. 


ftLOBE 

VJ  SILOS 


Have  a  FULL  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
GlobeSilos  with  their  extension  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  Silo.  The  nearly  straight  sides 
of  the  roof  permit  a  full  Silo,  level  at  the 
top,  after  the  silage  ha9  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Prices  of  Globe  Silos  back  to  1917  levels. 

\  Write  today  for  catalog  describing  other 
excluslvefeHtures.and  get 
pa  rticulars  of  special  ext  ra 
discount  for  early  orders. 

B  GLOBE  SrLO  COMPANY 
il,  lllil  1.1 1  lit  2-12  WillowSt., Sidney. N.Y. 


HARDER  SILOS 


More  milk-less  cost 

Silage  means  more  milk  because 
it’s  moist  and  green  and  healthful. 
Silage  means  less  cost  because  it 
saves  on  grain,  hay  and  high- 
priced  mill  feeds. 

A  Harder  Silo  means  the  best 
silage  because  the  smooth  round 
wooden  walls  keep  out  the  air, 
keep  in  the  heat  and  allow  perfect 

fermentation.  ✓gsf'ga. 

{  v 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  / 

Good  at'ailcihlr  territory  ' 

open  for  lire  agent* 


Harder 


Mfg.  Corp 


Cobleskill.  N.  Y 


STAY 


Built,  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted :  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe¬ 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
eedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St,  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  rttnc 
MOUNTAIN  ollAfj 


World's  Best 
^^Jloofi  n  g 


*'ltaoM  CltMUff  MMlri  fvtitngte*.  V-Crlmp.  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  8aam.  Painted  or  Galvnnixed  Roof- 
ngB,  Sidings,  Wall  board.  Paints,  etc.,  diroet  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Savo  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  aatii faction. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  ea*tomcr»  report  15  and 
years'  ecrvicc-Guanuntccd  tire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Rooting  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  price#  and  free 
namples.WcseU  direct 
to  you  and  save  yoa  all 
in-between  dealer’* 
prodl*  Ask  for  Book# 
No.  » V8  ,  asSsI 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

,owi(St  prices  on  Ready-Made 
dre-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ip  any  place.  Send  poilnl  for 
iiirago  Book,  showing  styles, 

Ht  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
5?3  573  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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How  We  Raise  Farm  Turkeys 


A  BUSY  TIME. — June  is  the  most  important  time 
of  all  the  year  with  the  turkey  flocks.  At  no 
time  can  we  afford  to  let  interest  lag.  nor  fail  to 
perform  such  daily  duties  as  are  sure  to  require 
careful  and  very  close  attention.  Showers  suddenly 
appear,  and  the  birds  while  small  and  still  un- 
feathered  must  not  he  allowed  to  get  wet.  At  this 
time  most,  of  the  eggs  should  have  been  hatched, 
although  a  second  laying  should  now  he  coining  if 
the  hens  have  not  been  allowed  to  incubate.  Wo 
have  gone  carefully  over  the  care  of  the  mature 
birds  through  laying  in  a  previous  paper,  also  told 
you  how  to  set  the  hens  and  keep  lice  down.  Now 


Bart  III. 

you  will  not  have  any  trouble.  See  that  there  are 
no  cracks  large  enough  for  young  turks  to  crawl 
out,  or  they  will  get.  lost  and  wander  away  in  the 
grass.-  Put  in  a  shallow  drinking  pan;  an  earthen 
one  is  best,  but  do  not  use  a  common  saucer,  as  it 
is  too  shallow  and  broad.  A  tomato  can  cut  down 
with  the  tin  shears  makes  a  very  satisfactory  drink¬ 
ing  receptacle,  and  if  you  put  in  a  small  stone  to 
prevent  very  small  birds  from  getting  into  it.  that 
will  help  keep  them  dry,  and  dryness  is  all-im¬ 
portant. 

FEEDING. — For  the  first  feed  we  give  fresh 
chopped  dandelions,  onion  tops  or  nettles.  The  lat- 


exception  of  thick  sour  milk,  which  can  be  fed  once 
each  day  in  a  shallow  dish.  Supply  plenty  of  sharp 
small  gravel  or  coarse  sand.  I  always  strew  the 
bottom  of  all  turkey  coops  once  a  day  with  this,  as 
we  have  a  hank  on  the  farm.  Every  two  hours  is 
right  to  feed  the  young,  but  only  a  little,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  turkeys  should  be  hungry  at 
every  feed,  and  that  in  a  natural  state  they  get  but 
a  tiny  bit  of  food,  but  get  it  often.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  and  the  sun  shines,  get  the  birds  in  the 
grass  when  two  days  old.  If  cold,  or  storm  threat¬ 
ens.  keep  them  in  until  it  is  warm. 

OUT  ON  THE  RANGE. — You  will  notice  by  fol- 


A  Group  of  White  Toms  that  Act  as  Brooders  for  Young  Turks.  Fig.  293 


we  come  to  the  actual  rearing  of  the  flock,  which  is 
the  all-important  thing. 

HOUSING  THE  POULTS.— After  the  young  are 
out  of  the  shell,  and  all  are  dry,  which  will  usually 
lie  in  12  hours,  it  is  best  to  remove  the  mother  with 
her  brood  to  a  roomy  coop,  which  has  been  prepared 
in  advance.  I  find  that  better  success  comes  with 
coops  placed  over  a  solid  bottom  than  where  it  rests 
upon  the  ground.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
First,  there  is  less  danger  from  skunks  burrowing 
under  it;  then,  too.  the  birds  are  not  so  subject  to 
dampness,  as  the  bottom  is  always  dry,  and  if 
cleaned  each  morning,  as  it  should  be,  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sand  or  clean  dry  earth  placed  over  it, 


ter  are  preferred,  and  when  you  have  so  often  won¬ 
dered  what  these  prickly  things  were  made  for,  now 
you  know,  for  there  is  nothing  better,  nothiug  so 
good,  as  these  very  objectionable  “prickers."  What 
there  is  about  them  I  cannot  say,  but  this  1  learned 
years  ago,  and  if  you  will  not  be  skeptical,  and  give 
them  a  trial,  you  will  be  surprised  with  results.  I 
put  on  heavy  gloves  when  I  cut  them,  and  then  chop 
them  with  the  cleaver  very  line  on  the  meat  block. 
The  young  birds  will  dive  into  them  and  devour  all 
in  sight  in  a  few  minutes :  nothing  is  better  for  first 
feeding.  In  a  few  hours  you  can  start  with  bread 
and  milk,  sweet  and  clean,  and  squeezed  quite  dry. 
Do  uot  feed  sloppy  foods  iu  auy  form,  with  the 


lowing  your  flock  that  the  young  will  hunt  for  rock/ 
places,  where  they  search  out  every  crack  and 
crevice  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  a  bug.  Then,  too, 
they  seem  to  have  a  mysterious  craving  for  the  dry 
moss-like  scales  that  are  always  to  be  found  on 
tuese  stony  places,  and  I  have  often  watched  them 
pick  and  eat  every  bit  of  this  mineral  scale  that 
was  in  sight.  It  seems  to  be  the  mineral  matter 
that  they  crave,  and  this  starts  them  along  in  fine 
shape.  In  a  very  short,  time  the  feathers  over  the 
shoulders  and  wing  feathers  will  appear.  If  fed 
sparingly  you  will  note  that  the  wings  keep  pace,' 
with  body  feathers  for  growth,  but  when  fed  too 
touch  bread  and  milk,  or  boiled  egg,  they  start  an 
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abnormal  feather  growth,  which  soon  causes  trou¬ 
ble,  and  wings  and  tail  are  too  far  advanced  for  the 
remainder  of  the  body  feathers.  Note  carefully  such 
results,  and  if  they  appear  to  be  growing  too  fast 
in  any  one  section,  reduce  the  feed  and  make  them 
hunt  for  most  of  their  living.  Some  advocate  cut¬ 
ting  the  feathers  on  wings  and  tail,  but  this  I  have 
found  to  he  wrong,  as  by  so  doing  the  birds  must 
again  grow  this  unnecessary  amount  of  plumage, 
which  saps  vitality  .  There  is  no  other  one  thing 
that  kills  more  turkeys  every  year  than  too  much 
feeding,  and  especially  of  soft  foods.  Commercial 
chick  feed  is  very  good  to  keep  constantly  before 
young  turkeys,  but  always  see  that  only  a  small 
amount  is  put  down  at  one  time.  Keep  everything 
clean  and  sweet.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cussfnl  turkey  raising. 

TURKEYS  vs.  HENS. — Tf  you  have  made  your 
start  with  eggs  y<  u  will  most  likely  have  to  set 
them  under  hens  and  raise  them  with  these,  but  as 
a  rule  turkeys  are  much  more  satisfactory  for 
mothers  than  are  hens,  because  the  former  will  lead 
their  young  through  the  fields  and  get  the  natural 
foods,  where  if  raised  with  a  hen  she  just  drags 
them  around  the  buildings  at  a  trot,  and  usually 
buries  them  under  her  dirty  feet  while  trying  to 
unearth  a  worm,  which  after  all  is  not  the  best  of 
food  for  them.  Young  turkeys  prefer  bugs  and 
insects  with  wings  to  worms,  although  they  will 
sometimes  pick  up  all  such  life  as  may  wiggle  at 
their  approach.  However,  if  you  will  eateli  a  grass¬ 
hopper  and  an  angleworm,  you  will  find  that  the 
former  is  always  snatched  first.  Likewise  any  in¬ 
sect  with  wings  seems  preferable  at  all  times.  There 
are  always  points  for  and  against  any  method  of 
bird  breeding,  but  you  will  find  in  the  long  run  that 
more  turkeys  can  be  raised  to  maturity  by  the  tur¬ 
keys  themselves  than  can  he  raised  with 'liens.  True, 
if  you  have  close  neighbors,  and  you  cannot  allow 
your  turkeys  free  range,  then  the  hen  must' answer, 
as  she  stays  close  at  home  and  does  not  stay  away 
at  night,  hut  the  chances  for  gapes  and  infestation 
from  parasites  js  many  times  greater. 

PATERNAL  CARE— The  very  best  method  of 
rearing  is  to  use  the  tom  turkey — the  father  of  the 
flock.  You  will  note  in  Fig.  203  several  mature 
White  Holland  toms  which  care  for  their  broods 
of  young  turkeys.  Some  of  these  ■toms  are  several 
years  old,  and  have  had  a  wide  experience.  Old 
touis  are  always  best  to  breed  from,  as  they  produce 
much  stronger  poults  than  do  young  toms  in  their 
first  season,  and  they  make  more  expert  nurses  after 
a  season  or  two  with  their  charges.  White  Hollands 
are  more  gentle  and  much  more  easily  handled  thau 
any  other  breed,  but  unfortunately  there  are  but 
few  pure  White  Hollands  in  the  country,  the  old 
strain  having  been  ruined  by  breeders  who  have 
crossed  them  with  Bronze  in  order  to  increase  size. 
True.  White  Hollands  are  a  small  turkey,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  of  medium  weight,  short  in  legs  and 
with  compact  bodies.  The  long-legged,  overgrown 
gander  type  of  white  turkeys  seen  so  often  these 
days  are  not  Hollands,  and  should  not  be  used.  The 
old  tom  will  give  t lie  brood  more  careful  attention 
than  the  mother  turkey  will,  and  he  won't  stray 
nearly  as  far  from  home.  Ours  make  several  cir¬ 
cuits  daily,  returning  to  the  coops  every  few  hours 
with  the  broods.  At  these  times  we  feed  the  tom  a 
little,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  him  ;  just  enough  to 
let  him* know  that  a  short  meal  awaits  each  return, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  they  learn  to  know 
this.  If  the  day  is  cloudy,  and  not  a  large  amount 
of  insect  life  seems  stirring,  then  we  would  feed  a 
little  to  the  young  at  each  return,  but  if  hot  weather 
it  is  just  as  well  to  let  them  remain  a  bit  hungry 
until  the  night  meal,  -at  which  time  they  can  have 
access  to  the  chick  feed,  and  if  still  small  a  light 
feed  of  bread  and  milk. 

PROTECTION  FROM  RAIN.— It  is  not  always 
easy  to  pick  up  a  large  brood  of  small  turkeys  in 
the  deep  grass  in  a  hurry  at  the  approach  of  a  sud¬ 
den  shower,  but  if  very  young  this  must  be  done. 
We  have  a  large  willow  basket  with  hinged  cover, 
and  if  rain  threatens  we  go  out  at  once  and  pick  up 
the  birds,  and  the  touts  follow  immediately  to  the 
coops,  where  they  are  confined  until  the  ground  is 
again  dry.  Care  must  he  taken  lest  you  trample 
the  young,  which  are  sure  to  hide  in  the  deep  grass. 
If  you  count  the  turks  as  you  pick  them  up  you  will 
know  how  many  are  lacking,  and  can  then  carefully 
limit  them  out  An  experienced  person  can  make 
a  noise  like  the  old  tom,  or  hen,  and  the  skulkers 
will  answer  you  and  betray  their  hiding  place.  The 
art  of  turkey  raising  can  he  easily  mastered  by  any 
person  who  has  a  little  patience,  but  if  you  don’t 
possess  that,  don’t  try  to  raise  anything.  The 
secret  with  turkeys,  as  with  all  things  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  is  largely  perseverance.  From  a 


child  the  love  for  live  stock  was  always  before  me, 
but  I  was  hampered  by  living  in  a  wild  region, 
where  farming  was  not  possible,  so  I  studied  the 
subject — we  could  not  raise  corn  or  cotton,  but  we 
found  we  could  raise  goats  and  turkeys,  and  I  have 
made  a  success.  So  can  you.  wilxet  Randall. 


A  Vigorous  Elm  Tree 

ABOUT  1SS4  or  1885  there  was  sent  from  Wi.l- 
mette.  Ill.,  14  miles  from- Chicago,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  to  Vineland,  N.  J..  by  mail,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bundle  of  seedling  elms  about  six  inches  long. 
They  were  one  or  two  years  old,  from  seed  taken 
from  the  ground  in  the  leaf  mold,  where  they  fell 
from  the  tree,  the  mold  and  all  being  sent,  without 
disturbing  the  roots  any  more  than  necessary.  They 
were  carefully  set  out  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  not 


.1  Fim  Yen'  Jersey  Elm  Tree.  Fig.  29Jf 


cultivated.  The  elm  tree  shown  at  Fig.  294,  with 
my  son  leaning  on  one  of  the  low  limbs,  is  one  of 
these  little  seedling  elms  that  was  the  size  of  a  stalk 
of  Timothy  when  set  out.  jon.xe.  gage. 


A  Fox  or  a  Skunk 

I  am  in  trouble  again,  and  come  to  you  to  see  if 
vou  can  advise  uio.  1  have  -been  in  the  poultry  business 
for  2.1  or  30  years,  and  have  contended  with  rats  and 
lice  without  loss,  but  now  something  has  dug  under  my 
henhouses  and  eaten  through  n  cement  floor,  and  caught. 
<-ne  of  in y  hens  by  the  legs.  It  tried  to  drug  her  through 
a  hole,  and  gnawed  her  foot  ;  one  toe  all  off  when  I 
discovered  her  in  the  morning.  Some  say  a  weasel,  hut 
the  dirt  is  dug  out  in  several  places  almost,  as  muob  as 
would  be  'n.v  a  woodchuck  hole.  A  rat  could  not  do  such 
work.  There  is  no  odor,  so  it  cannot,  be  a  skunk.  I 
hevo  three  colony  houses,  with  stones  for  foundation, 
with  cement  on  top  for  •floor,  supposedly  rat-proof;  had 
them  two  or  three  years  with  no  trouble  till  last  \\  in- 
ter.  If  1  knew  what  it  was.  would  have  soup*  idea 
What  bait  to  use.  I  do  not  think  a  weasel  would  be 
large  enough  to  make  such  a  mound  of  dirt.  In  some 
places  there  was  us  touch  as  a  peck  of  earth  (and  frozen 
at  that)  in  front  of  hole.  One  floor  is  almost  riddled 
with  holes,  so  I  am  covering  them  with  tin,  galvanized 
iron  or  anything  they  cannot  get  through.  The  maraud¬ 
ers  are  making  the  hiding  place  between  the  stones 
under  the  houses  I  may  have  to  break  the  floor  all 
up  and  raise  houses  so  eats  can  go  under.  I  am  hatching 
chickens,  and  am  a  little  anxious.  Would  like  to  make 
a  finish  of  the  beast,  whatever  it  is.  A.  L.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Without  seeing  the  hole  this  animal  makes,  one 
can  only  guess  what  it  is,  but  I  think  it  Is  either  a 
skunk  or  a  fox;  and  the  energy  displayed  in  break¬ 
ing  through  a  cement  floor  makes  it  look  very  much 
like  a  fox.  But  a  fox  would  not  he  likely  to  remain 
under  the  floor  in  the  daytime;  lie  is  too  cunning  to 
remain  near  the  scenes  of  his  depredations.  A  skunk 
might  remain  there,  and  it  would  not  he  difficult  to 
catch  him  in  a  steel  tray,  for  a  skunk  is  very  stupid 
about  traps,  pays  litttle  or  no  attention  to  "them. 
Close  all  the  holes  but  one,  surround  that  with  three 
or  four  steel  traps,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  catch 
him.  But  -take  the  hens  out  of  the  house;  the  at¬ 
mosphere  will  be  decidedly  unpleasant  after  he  is 
caught,  and  the  house  will  need  considerable  ventila¬ 
tion  afterward. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  weasel;  they  are  small,  not 


natch  larger  in  diameter  than  a  rat,  but  longer  in 
body.  All  the  weasels  that  troubled  me  in  20  years 
on  the  farm  hid  in  stone  walls.  I  never  knew  of  one 
digging  tunnels. 

If  it  is  a  fox.  then  it  is  a  different  proposition.  A 
fox  can  smell  the  iron  of  a  trap  when  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  earth,  as  an  incident  on  my  farm  shows. 
I  dug  n  hole  up  in  the  garden,  200  ft.  from  my  house, 
and  buried  a  pailful  of  rotten  eggs,  dead  cliicks,  etc. 
The  next  morning  they  were  dug  out,  the  empty 
shells  scattered  around.  I  cleaned  up  the  moss,  and 
buried  some  more  in  the  same  place,  then  set  three 
steel  traps  around  the  hole,  driving  the  pins  to  which 
the  chains  were  fastened  down  out  of  sight;  then  I 
sifted  with  a  coal  sifter  earth  all  over  the  place,  until 
r.ot  a  tiling,  could  be  seen  of  traps  or  chains  or  pegs, 
expecting  surely  to  have  that  fox  in  the  morning. 
I  looked  up  there  every  morning  for  three  weeks; 
nothing  disturbed.  Then  I  gave  it  up,  and  took  up 
the  traps.  Next  morning  the  ground  was  covered 
with  empty  eggshells.  That  fox  probably  had  been 
down  there  every  night  for  three  weeks,  smelt  the 
traps,  and  gone  away. 

If  your  animal  is  a  fox,  there  must  be  a  place 
where  he  comes  out.  Find  that  and  if  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  running  in  and  out  safely,  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  hide  a  trap  so  that  he  will  get  into  it. 
After  they  have  run  over  a  place  safely  a  number  of 
times,  they  get  careless.  A  neighbor  once  lost  over 
100  pullets  from  a  house  down  in  his  orchard.  He 
found  where  a  fox  had  buried  a  freshly  killed  pullet, 
came  and  borrowed  some  of  my  traps,  set  three 
around  the  hurled  pullet  so  they  couldn’t  he  seen, 
and  next  morning  had  the  fox  in  two  of  the  traps. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


The  Molting  of  the  Male  Bird 

DOES  it  make  any  difference  when  the  rooster 
molts?  We  are  all  advised  to  select  the  late- 
molting  hens  as'  breeders,  for  this  carrying  the  feath¬ 
ers  late  into  the  Fall  is  an  indication  of  continued 
work.  The  early  mol  ter  lias  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  quitter.  The  rooster  is  half  the  flock,  and  some¬ 
times  more,  for  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  (he  su¬ 
perior  laying  hen  passes  along  her  good  qualities 
through  lier  sons  rather  than  through  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  Since  late  molting  is  one  of  the  “good  signs,” 
will  not  the  rooster  pass  it  on?  «We  have  presented 
this  suggestion  to  some  of  the  poultry  experts,  but 
most  of  them  seem  inclined  to  side-step  on  it.  Very 
few  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Uluis.  S.  tJreene  gives  this  explanation: 

“The  explanation  is  that  the  time  of  molting  with 
a  hen  is  controlled  largely  by  her  production  of  eggs 
and  her  physical  condition,  while  a  male,  being  a 
non-producer,  would  molt  at  the  proper  time  and 
when  in  the  proper  condition ;  therefore  the  time  of 
this  molt  would  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
liis  value  as  a  breeder.  I  have  noticed  when  keeping 
over  a  lot  of  males  they  usually  molt  about  the  same 
time, 

“i  believe  that  in  selecting  a  male  the  best  guide 
is,  first,  individual  excellence,  and  second,  a  good 
pedigree,  tracing  back  to  known,  high  producers  at 
least  four  generations.” 

Prof.  O.  B.  Kent  of  Cornell  says: 

“As  far  as  our  observations  show,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  time  of  molting  of  a 
good  male  and  a  poor  male.  One  set  of  observations 
show  that  there  was  no  difference  between  them.  If 
any  difference,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  poor  male 
molting  late.  Since  then,  however.  I  have  noticed  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  where  our  low  line 
birds  have  molted  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  our 
birds  that  were  bred  for  high  egg  production.  In 
general,  1  doubt  if  the  difference  between  time  of 
molting  is  anywhere  near  as  important  or  as  evi¬ 
dent  as  (lie  body  characters  indicating  good  and  poor 
production.” 

•Prof.  Hervey  of  the  New  Jersey  College  thinks 
there  may  be  something  in  the  idea: 

“There  are  two  factors  governing  molting — feed 
and  heredity.  Restriction  of  feed  or  an  improper 
diet  may  cause  a  shedding  of  feathers  and  so  cause 
a  rather  heavy  flock  culling  early  in  the  Summer. 
In  other  words,  the  better  a  flock  is  fed,  the  longer 
production  will  hold  up. 

“It  is  believed  by  a  great  many  that  molting  is 
an  hereditary  character,  just  like  any  other  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  a  barred  feather,  bay  eye.  or  a  single 
comb;  moreover,  it  is  believed  that  early  molting  is 
dominant  of  late  molting.  In  other  words,  if  a  male 
bird  that  Inis  a  tendency  to  molt  early  is  mated  with 
hens  that  molt  late  In  the  season,  the  majority  of  the 
offspring  may  be  early  molters.  Unfortunately,  this 
matter  has  not  been  checked,  up  on  the  male  bird  to 
any  great  extent,  because  experimental  work  along 
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that  line  interferes  with  other  important  problems 
that  must  be  solved  first.” 

Prof.  Banta  of  Massachusetts  is  also  inclined  to 
think  this  late  molt  in  the  male  may  mean  some¬ 
thing  : 

“From  what  is  known,  I  might  say  that  a  late 
molt  appears  to  he  desirable  in  the  male,  but  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  this  characteristic  is  as  essential  as  in  a 
female  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  From  a  prac¬ 
tical  breeding  standpoint  it  seems  preferable  to  em¬ 
phasize  desired  characteristics  through  accumula¬ 
tions  of  superior  factors  from  both  sides  of  the 
house.  Accordingly,  other  things  being  equal,  late 
molt  in  the  male  would  tend  to  elevate  his  probable 
worth,  provided  other  qualifications  wore  present.” 

On  the  whole,  the  verdict  seems  to  he  "nobody 
knows!”  We  think  Iho  chances  are  that  the  late 
molting  male  is  desirable.  We  can  easily  remember 
the  time  when  we  asked  the  experts  what  they 
thought  about  lighting  «the  houses  at  night.  With 
one  accord  they  said  there  was  “nothing  to  it,”  or 
words  to  that  effect. 


Death  from  a  Bee’s  Sting 

Enclosed  please  find  clipping.  Please  publish  same; 
by  so  doing  you  may  save  many  lives  of  people  who  do 
not  know  these  facts  about  bees.  W.  Jr. 

New  Jersey, 

THI-!  clipping  refers  to  the  ease  of  Harry  Col- 
lerd  of  Pine  Brook,  X.  .T.,  who  was  stung  on  the 
right  temple  by  a  honey  bee.  Collerd  stumbled  home 
and  his  wife  tells  the  story; 

"He  dropped  into  a  chair,"  site  sain,  “and  as  I  ran 
across  to  his  side  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  lie 
pointed  to  his  right  temple,  which  was  badly  swollen. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  stung  by  a  bee.  He  could 
hardly  talk  because  his  throat  was  swelling  rapidly.  I 
had  trouble  in  understanding  what  he  said. 

“I  saw  he  was  becoming  unconscious,  .lust  before 
he  lost  bis  senses  lie  asked  me  if  I  could  see  the  bee’s 
stinger  in  his  temple.  I  examined  the  wound  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  {stinger.  I  pulled  it  out.  By  that  time  Har¬ 
ry's  throat  was  so  badly  swollen  lie  could  scarcely 
breathe.  lie  slipped  from  the  ohair  be  had  been  sitting 
on.  We  sent  for  two  doctors,  but  they  came  too  late, 
lie  never  regained  consciousness,-” 

Drs.  <*.  E.  Binlsal!  and  Alexander  Dallas  said  C'ol- 
lord’s  death  bad  been  caused  by  the  bee  sting  in  the 
temple.  Both  physicians  are  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  bee  sting  In  the  temple  or  on  either  knee 
results  fatally  nine  times  out  of  JO. 

One  of  the  physicians  yesterday  recalled  that,  about 
a  year  ago.  he  was  summoned  in  Pine  Brook  to  attend 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  stung  by  bees  on  both 
knees.  By  the  prompt  administration  of  stimulants 
and  subsequent  heroic  treatment,  the  physician  said,  the 
young  woman's  life  was  saved. 

Joseph  Cook,  an  authority  on  bees,  who  conducts  a 
beekeepers'  supply  house  in  this  city,  last  evening  said 
be  had  known  instances  where  horses  had  died  of  a  bee 
sting.  Among  bee  dealers,  he  said,  the  belief  was  com¬ 
mon  that  the  sting  of  a  bee  on  the  temple  or  on  the 
knee  often  Was  fatal. 

Coroner  Thomas  J.  Lewis,  who  issued  a  certificate  of 
death  in  the  Collerd  case,  said  he  thought  the  farmer 
died  of  apoplexy  “caused  by  the  shock  of  the  insect’s 
sting,  and  a  weak  heart.” 

COMMENT  BY  E.  ft.  BOOT 

Tile  coroner  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  opinions 
of  the  two  doctors  in  the  matter  are  widely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  known  facts.  If  there  were  a  scintilla  of 
truth  in  such  nonsense  there  would  not  he  a  bee¬ 
keeper  alive  in  (lie  United  Stales  today.  Amateur 
and  professional  beekeepers  frequently  get  stung 
around  the  knees  and  on  the  head,  with  no  serious 
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results.  Of  course,  there  will  b*e  a  local  sharp  pain 
for  the  time  being,  and  a  certain  amount  of  swelling 
in  tlie  case  of  beginners.  After  one  has  kept  bees 
for  a  while  his  system  becomes  immune,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  swelling  or  irritation.  lie  will  always 
have,  however,  the  same  sharp  pain  at  the  moment 
o.t  receiving  the  sting. 

Stings  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and, 
if  the  person  is  not  used  to  stings,  and  his  heart  is 
weak,  he  should  remain  very  quiet.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Collerd  had  a  weak  heart.  The  walk  from 
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the  woodlot  overheated  him.  and  this,  in  connection 
with  Hie  condition  of  his  heart,  might  have  caused 
just  what  took  place — death. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  deaths  from  stings  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare;  and  even  then  it  occurs  only  when  a 
person  is  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  poison  or 
who  has  a  weak  heart.  Even  in  such  cases,  if  the 
sting  can  be  removed  immediately,  and  the  patient 
can  he  kept  quiet,  no  bad  results  will  follow.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  there  should  be  no  exertion, 
and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room  and. 
if  possible,  in  front  of  an  electric  fan.  If  the  body 
of  the  patient  breaks  out  in  blotches,  hot  and  cold 
wet  cloths  should  be  applied  in  alternation,  and  a 
physician  should  be  called  to  administer  a  heart 
stimulant. 

In  a  word,  the  notion  that  a  sting  received  on  the 
temple  or  about  the  knees  "results  fatally  nine  times 
out  of  10"  is  utter  nonsense.  Any  reputable  phy¬ 
sician  should  be  careful  about  making  such  whole¬ 
sale  statements  without  knowing  what  he  is  talking 
about 


Corn  Grown  by  Hand 

SOME  mouths  ago  we  had  a  picture  of  a  cornfield 
where  the  crop  was  cultivated  by  band.  For 
good  meaure  we  give  another  picture  of  this  remark¬ 
able  performance.  Mr.  A.  Ricker t  has  a  small  place 
and  a  herd  of  cows — no  horse.  Corn  is  about  the 
best  crop  to  give  a  heavy  weight  of  fodder  on  a 
small  acreage.  The  ground  was  plowed  with  one 
horse.  Then  the  planting  and  all  cultivating  was 
done  with  a  hand  wheel  hoe.  You  see  the  result  in 
the  picture.  The  corn  stood  12  to  12  ft.  high  and 
gave  a  tremendous  crop  of  fodder.  It  may  seem  like 
a  great  job  to  cultivate  five  to  eight  acres  of  corn 
with  a  wheel  hoe.  but  if  a  man  knows  just  how  to 
do  it.  and  takes  the  job  in  time,  he  will  make  it 
quite  easy.  Nothing  ever  beat  a  hoe  for  making 
plants  grow. 


Cedar  Posts  for  Rose  Arbor 

NK  of  the  cheapest,  yet  most  durable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  rose  arbors  can  be  made  from  cedar 
trees,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25)5.  The  trees  used  are  <>  in. 
in  diameter  and  are  cut  10  ft.  long.  The  side  limbs 
arc  left  about  a  foot  long,  to  give  support  for  the 
twining  canes  which  are  tied  into  place.  We  set  the 
posts  2 ft.  in  the  ground,  so  the  arbor  is  714  ft- 
high.  After  setting  the  four  corner  posts  the  cross¬ 
pieces  are  laid  over  the  top  and  wired  into  place. 
For  single  plants  a  separate  post  can  be  set.  as 
shown  in  Fig.  207.  Ill  some  rose  gardens  an  entire 
side  is  lined  with  cellar  posts,  a  climbing  variety 
being  planted  at  the  base  of  each. 
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In  this  section  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  I  lie  canes  in  the  Fall  to  prevent  injury 
during  the  severe  Winter.  The  bushes  are  mulched 
at  the  crown  with  strawy  manure,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
205,  and  the  canes  are  wrapped  with  burlap  to  pre¬ 
vent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  By  taking 
these  precautions  the  hardier  climbing  varieties 
can  be  grown  successfully,  even  in  sections  where 
the  Winters  are  extreme.  t.  h.  t- 


The  Litmus  Paper  Soil  Test 

ON  page  555  is  an  inquiry  about  the  effect  of  soil 
on  litmus  paper.  I  would  be  a  little  dubious 
of  this  test.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  litmus  paper 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and  in  the  soils 
department  at  Cornell  they  tell  us  that  the  plain 
litmus  paper  test  is  unreliable.  It  can  be  made 
very  satisfactory,  however,  by  the  use  of  a  sensi¬ 
tizer. 

The  lime  in  the  soil  is  in  the  form  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  or.  in  other  words,  limestone.  This  has  prac¬ 
tically  no  effect  on  litmus  paper.  Also,  the  soil  acids 
are  very  weak,  and  they  do  not  give  a  very  decoded 
reaction  with  the  litmus.  Likewise  there  may  be 
simply  a  condition  of  lack  of  lime  without  any  acid 
being  present.  To  offset  these  conditions  we  use  a 
sensitizer,  and  the  one  recommended  at  Cornell  is  a 
solution  of  saltpeter.  Take  an  ounce  of  pure  salt¬ 
peter  and  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water  in 
clean  bottle.  In  New  York  State  the  college  will 
furnish  sensitive  litmus  paper  to  anyone  who  is  com¬ 
petent  to  use  it.  This  is  neutral,  and  is  lavender  in 
color,  between  blue  and  red.  Take  a  sample  of  soil, 
getting  it  from  both  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of 
the  furrow  slice,  and  after  mixing  it  take  a  thimble¬ 
ful  or  so  and  moisten  it  with  the  saltpeter  solution. 
After  a  minute  apply  the  litmus  strip  to  the  sur¬ 
face  so  as  to  leave  half  of  it  free  from  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  very  acid  the  paper  will  turn  brick  red 
instantly.  If  less  so.  it  will  turn  more  slowly.  If 
nearly  neutral  it  will  not  turn  very  red.  anil  will 
take  five  minutes  or  so.  If  entirely  neutral,  there 
will  be  no  change.  If  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
lime,  there  will  Do  a  change  to  blue. 

The  principle  on  which  this  works  is  as  follows: 
The  saltpeter  is  a  combination  of  potash  lye  and 
nitric  acid.  These  are  both  strong.  If  there  is  lime 
in  the  soil  the  lime  will  take  up  sumo  of  the  uitrie 
acid,  and  that  will  set  free  a  little  of  the  potash  lye. 
which  affects  the  litmus  strongly.  If  the  soil  is  acid, 
the  soil  acid  will  be  taken  up  by  the  potash,  and  this 
will  set  free  a  little  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  turns 
the  litmus  red.  As  these  are  both  so  strong,  only  a 
very  little  is  required  to  turn  the  litmus,  so  that 
we  make  the  test  very  sensitive. 

Even  if  there  is  no  free  acid  in  the  soil,  the  soil 
will  itself  seize  the  potash  and  give  an  acid  reac¬ 
tion.  so  that  soil  which  needs  lime,  but  which  can¬ 
not  otherwise  give  an  acid  reaction,  will  turn  the 
litmus  red.  If  distilled  water  is  not  to  be  had,  clean 
rain  water  freshly  caught  is  just  as  good. 

New  York.  a.  ir.  de  gkaff. 
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Use  AREANDDEE 
For  One  Long  Row 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Woodchuck  Gains  “Standing” 

We  never  had  so  many  letters  about 
woodchucks  as  are  coming  this  year.  Re¬ 
ports  have  been  made  that  dressed  wood¬ 
chuck  meat  brings  30  cents  a  pound  on 
the  public  market  at  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
We  wrote  the  market  master,  John  S. 
Patterson,  about  this,  and  be  replies: 

A  good  many  of  our  farmers  kill  and 
bring  woodchucks  to  our  markets,  and 
generally  it  is  bought  up  by  the  buyers 
that  attend  the  markets.  1,  too.  have  a 
great  many  inquiries  about  woodchucks, 
and  many  from  a  distance  desire  to  ship 
them  in  to  us,  but  the  farmers  close  by 
furnish  about  all  that  can  be  sold;  be¬ 
sides,  we  have  no  way  of  handling  any 
goods  of  any  kind  except  through  those 
who  attend  the  markets  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  class  of  people  who 
buy  them,  I  have  seen  many  times  beau¬ 
tiful  cars  of  well-to-do  people  driven  up 
and  parked  near  the  market  buildings, 
the  visitors  coming  straight  to  me  and 
asking:  “Have  you  any  dressed  wood¬ 
chuck  on  the  market?  I  want  to  get  a 
nice  one,”  etc,  Now,  many  well-to-do 
people  like  woodchuck  moat  this  time  of 
year,  before  they  get  too  fat  and  greasy, 
while  they  arc  feeding  on  clover.  They 
dress  them  for  market  just  the  same  as 
they  do  rabbits,  and  resemble  the  latter 
very  much  after  they  are  dressed. 

Every  country  boys  knows  about  wood¬ 
chucks.  We  have  all  shot  or  caught 
them.  In  our  day  only  a  few  of  the  low¬ 
er  class  of  people  would  eat  the  beasts. 
We  all  liked  rabbit  meat,  but  a  wood¬ 
chuck  was  too  much  like  a  rat  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.  Now  it  seems  the  meat  is  becoming 
popular.  Well,  others  may  have  our 
share. 


lead  in  constructive  agricultural  meas¬ 
ures  in  his  State. 

The  next  convention  of  the  American 
Fomnlogieal  Society  will  be  held  in  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  la.,  November  15-17,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Midwest  Horticultural 
Exposition.  In  addition  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  the  society  will  bring  to 
the  Midwest  Exposition  fruit  and  nut 
exhibits  fmm  most  of  the  fruit-growing 
States  and  Provinces  of  North  America. 
Dr.  .1.  C.  Whitten  of  the  University  of 
California,  one  of  the  best  known  pomo- 
logists  of  the  country,  has  been  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  G.  Harold  Powell. 

The  sheep  breeders  of  New  Hampshire 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  capitol 
recently  and  re-elected  William  F.  Rob¬ 
bins  of  Rindge  as  president  and  Coun¬ 
cilor  George  IV,  Barnes  of  Lyme  as  vice- 
president.  The  wool  pool  of  the  past 
year  was  reported  a  success  and  it.  was 
voted  to  try  it  again. 

Four  hundred  purebred  bulls  are  to  be 
distributed  in  Western  Canada  soon  by 
the  Canadian  Federal  Government  as  a 
part  of  its  general  campaign  to  replace 
scrub  animals  with  purebred  herds.  The 
bulls  have  been  purchased  by  the  chief  of 
the  live  stock  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  auction  sales  held  re¬ 
cently  in  the  prairie  provinces.  The 
sales  were  a  part  of  the  Government 
campaign.  In  distributing  the  purebred 
animals  the  Government  arranges  easy 
terms  of  payment.  The  Calgary  bull  sale, 
considered  of  small  importance  a  few 
years  ago.  now  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


Bleach  one  row  of  celery  with  Areanddee,  and  you'll  never  use  dirt  or 
boards  again.  Areanddee  is  cleaner  and  faster  than  dirt;  costs  less 
than  boards  and  is  easier  to  apply.  You  can  handle  a  hundred  feel  of 
Areanddee  more  easily  than  one  board  ;  you  can  buy  a  hundred  feet  of 
Areanddee  for  the  cost  of  two  or  three  boards. 

y  Get  a  Free  Sample  of  Areanddee 

^  Do  you  want  to  make  more  money  this  year  from  your  celery 
crop?  Do  you  want  to  raise  better  celery  than  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  a  lower  cost?  Send  today  for  a  sample  and 
descriptive  circular  of  Areanddee. 
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if  planted  any  time  during 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  27 — Farmers’  Day.  College  Park, 
Md. 

May  2S-30 — Southern  Seedsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

.Tune  7  —  Annual  meeting,  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting,  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  14-1(5 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  State  College.  Pa. 

June  22-23 — Summer  field  days.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

■September  17-23 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange, 
Wichita.  Kan. 


will  fruit  in  abundance  this  coming 

August,  September  and  October 

Only  90  Days  After  Setting  Out 

The  most  delicious  fruit  over  grown.  Can  ship  plants  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 

Write  for  free  Catalog 

C,  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


Easter  Lily  After  Blooming 

Would  you  tell  me  of  a  way  to  keep 
the  Easter  lily  so  that  it  will  bloom 
again?  I  suppose  these  lilies  are  forced, 
ami  perhaps  can  never  bloom  again  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions.  E.  G.  A. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

When  blooming  is  over,  leave  the  lily 
in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun  and  plenty  of 
water  tu  keep  it  growing.  As  the  weath¬ 
er  becomes  warmer,  plunge  the  pot  out¬ 
side;  that  is,  sink  it  in  the  soil  the  depth 
of  the  pot,  putting  a  shovelful  of  coal 
ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  keep 
earthworms  out  of  the  pot.  Water  regu¬ 
larly  until  about  August,  when  growth 
will  gradually  cease  and  the  leaves  will 
become  yellow  and  wither.  Water  should 
then  be  gradually  withhold  as  the  top 
dries  off.  When  the  stem  is  dead  the  pot 
should  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  it 
will  not  dry  out  entirely  until  it  is  pot-  the  rural  new-yorker,  may  27,  1922 
ted.  In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off 
the  bulb  and  put  in  a  dean  pot.  Ap¬ 
propriate  soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam 
and  one-third  well  rotted  manure.  Put 
broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
and  put  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot,  with  2  in.  of  dear  space  above  it ; 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  add¬ 
ed  later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in. 

Keep  tin1  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  (dunged 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside,  watering 
when  needed,  until  roots  are  well  formed, 
when  it  may  lie  brought  into  the  house. 

Success  in  blooming  a  second  year  de¬ 
pends  on  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
bulb. 


Strawberry  Plants 


A  Power  Plant 

in  the  Garden 


Ten  of  Die  best  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred— early, 
mid- season  and  lute.  Order  our 
1922  catalog.  today ,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds  ;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
Gluetvold,  Del. 


Just  where  the  power  is  moBt  needed. 
'////  Time  and  labor  saved  in  the  garden  or 
y  on  the  lawn.  Does  the  work  of  five  men 
and  does  it  better.  A  boy  can  run  it  easily. 
Frequent  cultivation  insures  good  crops.  It 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time — when  most  needed. 


CONTENTS 


“ Intensive  Strawberry  Culture7’ 

A  new  book  hy  an  expert  grower  for  more  than  40 
years.  A  strictly  new  presentation  of  the  subject. 
Highly  commended  by  competent  authorities.  Write 
for  Free  Prospectus  or  send  S1.00  for  the  book  to 

LOUIS  GRATON  -  Whitman.  Mas*. 


is  a  source  of  food  supply  And  great  Bov¬ 
ine  to  every  home,  TVie  Macultivntor 

Sis  gardening  a  delight.  Truck  fann- 
or  market,  gardening  easy .  Lcaai-tm 
.  .*  labor  cost.  Sold  on  an  nbao- 
■jLvtN  Jute  make  •  good,  tryout 
9JW*  guarantee.  Write  for  frtt 
^  booklet. 

1  ■  The  Motor  Maeullivator 

G  Company,  1316  Doit  Si. 
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WEET  Potato,  Tomato  Skin,  and^Supeib  Potato 

Seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  ItOItGO,  Vlnelund,  N.  3. 


Toledo.  Ohio 


One  million  Danish  and  Glory 
Tugs.  O.  Abhmex  l>,  '.Viu.umsos,  N.  Y. 


weet  Potato  Plants  haifL thousand0 

Big  Leaf,  Gold  Skin,  N.  ,1.  Kiver  and 

d.  C.  E  BROWN.  Bridaeville,  Delaware 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Cabhaee  T«*ia  Beets  Lettuce?!  SW'SK 

vuuuu^v  8emi  for  inv  Price  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants  David  llodwny,  llnrt!.>,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS,  Intent,  li»rK<‘*L  moot 

productive  and  ev^rbeimn*  varieties.  Kn*pb«rry. 
berry*  Gooseberry,  Currnnt,  Grape,  Dawlierry  Plant* 


Guaranteed  to  be  Ames.  Iowa, 
.Strain,  60c  pet*  lb  orepaid. 
Grown  in  Western  New  V oi  k  for 
2  years.  Acclimated,  Bear  1  fled. 

WRtfiMl  BROS.  Box  P  Erie,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


A.naragu.,  Kliubueb.  Horat-nidOli.  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Boot,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Sagr.  Mint.  llop.  Egg  Plant, 
Pepper,  Oniou.  Sweet  J'otuto.  Lcttunr  Plants 


A  Letter  from  England 

England  is  suffering  under  a  cold,  wet, 
raw  Spring.  Pears  and  cherries  are  in 
bloom.  Oats  are  planted  and  up.  Many 
potatoes  planted,  Hardens  are  strug¬ 
gling,  and  need  warmth  and  sunshine. 
The  neatness  and  thoroughness  of  Eng¬ 
lish  cultivation  is  wonderful.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is,  since  the  war  neces¬ 
sity,  in  cultivation,  even  the  railway 
right  of  way.  Food  is  still  very  high 
here.  Seed  potatoes,  $2  to  $3  a  bushel ; 
small  new  hothouse  potatoes,  35c  per  lb.. 
and  much  used  hy  the  rich.  Imported 
new  potatoes.  ISc  per  lb. ;  old  potatoes, 
Sc  per  11>..  Eggs,  40  to  50c  per  dozen. 
Loose  milk,  10c;  Grade  A  bottled,  18c; 
certified,  22c.  Hotter,  fresh  salted,  30  to 
40c;  hothouse  string  beaus.  $1.10  per  lb.; 
Jonathon  apples,  six  for  60c.  Winter 
Ndis  pears.  l(ic  each.  Asparagus,  $1.10 
a  bunch;  cultivated  mushrooms,  $1  per 
lh.  Imported  beef,  32c;  English  beef, 
40e ;  pork  chops,  34c ;  bread,  pound  loaf, 
18c,  T.  R.  1IAZZARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine.  Foxulnve,  Canterbury  Bvllx,  AiicIiuam, 
Delphinium,  CnilbrdiN,  Hibimu*,  Hollyhock,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  RndbcckU,  Shunt*  Dairy,  Swctii  William,  a»ii! 
other  PiTciiniulA;  A stvr  Puioty*  A^fixltitu.  Dahlia.  Iti.\. 
Gladiolus,  Smuxiruuoti  Chinor  and  Japanese  Fink, 
Cosmos,  Rcifoniu,  Gatina.  1  .hi  kaput,  Ftr«sbu*h,  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Porttilaca,  Salvia,  Sal  pigJo.xsi*.  Verbena,  Scubtoia. 
Z-inniu,  and  other  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  CabbagaPlanls  late1  Fiats*  Vt-u-hbj! 

600— $1.10;  1,000—  ♦2,25;  postpaid;  quick  delivery.  Ex 
press.  $1.50,  thousand.  J.  T.  COUMCIll  &  SONS,  frsskim,  Vi,, inis 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 


hardy,  fluid  grown,  toady  for  transplanting  to  the 
field.  Plants  are  grown  from  pedigreed  seed  stocks 
only.  Varieties:  Cabbage— Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Panlt-I'i  Bat  I  head.  Tomato— F.a,  liana.  Bonny 
Best,  Stnjio, (Greater  Baltimore  Strain) .  Price.  $1.50 
per  thousand,  F.  O.  li.  Muoreatowu.  Express  ship¬ 
ments  advised.  Please  mention  this  paper  when  or* 
dtu  ing.  StOKfS  SU'D  FARMS  COMPANY.  Mnorejfown,  N  J. 


Illlons  *  'III, huge  unit  To. ,11.(1.  I’lunla,  1,000— *2.80; 
600— postpuiil.  J.  H.  SCOTT  riu.VKi.iv,  Vi. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiifiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke ....  $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 00 

Butter  Making,  Publow .  90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Bonk  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  . .  .  2,40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual.  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Pe_ach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegeta  hie  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 

Dry ilen  .  2.00 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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SSI  NT  NT  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 

1,001)  n.ooour  more 

21.25  *1.00 

a.  oo  a. r.o 

1.50  1.25 

8.25  8.00 

8.00  8.50 

2.50  2.00 

0.  R.  mi, II,  XenrU,  !S,  J, 


10fl 

Ciibhagc . 80 

Cauliflower . 05  t 

Tomato .  .40 

I’epper  ..  .75 

Swirl  I'otalo.  .80 
Celery  ,50 

Leading  vnnetlei .  Catalog  F 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

Selection  of  Governor1  Robert  A.  Cooper 
of  South  Carolina  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  Federal  Farm  Loun  Board  caused  hy 
the  reef  tot  resignation  of  Asbury  F.  Lever 
has  been  made  by  President  Harding- 
The  prospective  nominee, who  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  will  succeed,  as  provided  hy 
law.  to  the  place  vacated  by  a  Democrat, 
is  serving  a  second  term  us  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  He  served  for  several 
years  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  anil  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legisla¬ 
ture.  and  is  prominent  in  business  and 
political  circles  in  his  State.  He  has 
large  farming  interests  and  has  taken  a 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants  ^^iT'?tmeyNR”.i 

amt  Follow,  40c— liiO;  300— St  :  500-51.75;  1. 000-  S3. 
Tomato, Cah'iagn.  Beet,  Lettuce.  100— 50e;  500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2.50  tappers,  Hoz.,  25c;  100— $  I  ?5  Post  Paid, 
dntalogna  Free.  W  S  FORD  5  SON.  Naitly,  Delaware 


/eet  Potato  Plants  JtinVJL 

.ViO— SI. 26;  500 — $2;  1,000— $K,  pah).  ICxprc**, 
I.  thousand.  MAPM'.  IJIIOYK  K.t  lOiS.  Krttnklln,  Vlrginlti 


For  Sale-Who  Wants  a  170-Acre  DOWN  Cheap  Farm 

6  miles  from  Blnirstnwn,  N.  ,1.  House,  hnrn,  84 
miles  N.  Y.  city,  $3,500,  ig  caali.  Also  <18- Aero  es¬ 
tate,  3  miles  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  27  miles  N.  Y.  city. 
Large  houpa  hnrn,  poultry  honne  Price,  Z3U.OOO; 
part  cash,  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thi»  department  i*  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  vatve. 


Are  the  American  People  Ungrateful? 

The  letter  of  T.  A.  Price  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.,  page  527,  in  regard  to  what  he 
deems  the  public  attitude  toward  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men,  wakes  in  my  heart  a  response 
tin*  deeper  because  I  have  heard  my  fath 
er  voice  a  similar  complaint,  years  ago. 
lie  had  served  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Civil  War.  and  had  left  an  arm  at  Cold 
ITarbor.  For  his  pension,  which  was 
small  at  first,  but  gradually  increased, 
lie  was  grateful;  and  he  scorned  to  claim 
tax  exemption  on  land  bought  with  it, 
saying  that  the  Government  had  done 
enough  for  him.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
for  lack  of  money  compensation  that  his 
“hungry  heart” — to  quote  Mr.  Price— 
was  unsatisfied,  lie  felt  a  lack  of  grati¬ 
tude.  of  sympathy,  even  of  due  respect  on 
the  part  of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  to¬ 
ward  ex-soldiers,  and  it  rankled  in  his 
soul. 

In  after  years,  however,  this  bitterness 
was  considerably  abated.  Perhaps  he 
came  to  realize  that  as  the  reaction  of 
human  nature  after  any  ordeal  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  intensity  of  the  strain,  a 
great  war  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  weakening  of  moral  fiber  ahd  a 
waning  of  lofty  enthusiasm.  Then,  too. 
public  sentiment,  which  always  tends  to 
swing  like  a  pendulum  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  was  settling  back  toward  a 
just  equilibrium,  it  supported  increasing 
eompeusatiou  for  disabled  soldiers,  and 
permitted,  finally,  a  wide  distribution  of 
benefits  to  many  who  bad  not  been  in¬ 
jured  in  service.  It  would  probably  now 
approve  the  bonus  without  controversy, 
were  it  not  for  tin*  fear  that  to  grant  it 
would  postpone,  if  not  prevent,  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  gravely  needed  for  the 
disabled  and  the  insane.  A  deepening 


produced  the  impression  that  the  nation 
no  longer  felt  interest  in  its  defenders? 
Deploring  this  effect,  and  moved  by  real 
feeling,  I  wrote  in  1920  the  poem  which 
I  append  and  offered  it  to  several  period¬ 
icals.  Although  I  bad  previously  sold  a 
considerable  number  of  poems  to  the  same 
editors,  this  one  was  declined  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  newspaper.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this,  like  thousands  of  other  contri¬ 
butions  rejected  as  "war  material."  ex¬ 
pressed  the  representative  sentiment  of 
thoughtful  people.  It  was  entitled  "Two 
Years  After" : 

Once  more,  the  motor  or  the  plow. 

The  student’s  desk,  the  mine,  the  mill — 
A  hundred  places  claim  them  now. 

And  often,  with  a  secret  thrill. 

We  pass  them  with  a  casual  glance 
That — saw  beyond,  the  fields  of  France ! 

In  peace,  they  knew  no  martial  dream  ; 

In  war.  whatever  dream  they  had. 

It  shared  the  sacrifice  supreme; 

Their  hearts  were  martial,  khaki-clad. 
We  found  them,  in  the  nation’s  need, 
Sons  of  the  old  heroic  breed. 

And  now  when  they  have  turned  again 
To  all  the  waiting  fields  of  toil. 

These  quiet  boys  (these  gallant  men) 
Whose  civic  worth  no  wars  can  spoil, 
Our  hearts  remember,  though  we  hide 
With  sileut  lips,  our  gathered  pride! 

GKA.CE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 

Xew  York. 


The  Old  Scythe  Tree 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  young  man 
who  hung  the  last  scythe  in  the  old  scythe 
tree  ever  came  'back  to  take  It  down? 
The  picture  and  a  short  history  of  the. 


The  Old  Scythe  Tree 


protest  against  the  inadequacy  of  meas¬ 
ures  taken  on  their  ‘behalf  is  making 
itself  heard. 

Worthy  citizens,  who  have  any  true 
conception  of  what  our  soldiers  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  World  War,  can  never  forget 
our  immeasurable  debt.  If  others  seem 
ungrateful,  it  is  not  inexplicable  in  a 
world  which  too  often  is  indifferent  to  its 
benefactors  and  forgetful  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  That  of  which  our  soldiers  com¬ 
plain  is  true  of  Christ  Himself.  Ilis  toil 
and  suffering  for  humanity  must,  it  would 
seem,  insure  reverence  even  from  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  His  divinity;  but 
whose  name  is  so  insulted  daily  upon  sac- 
religious  lips,  as  bis!  Many  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  themselves  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
consistent  in  this  respect.  Would  that 
they  all  might  set  us  as  praiseworthy  an 
example  in  peace  as  they  have  in  war! 
Many  do,  and  these  our  hearts  hold  in 
double  honor. 

Scant  as  are  the  usual  rewards  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  it  never  perishes  from  the  earth. 
Not  for  recompense  do  men  face  agony 
and  death.  Garibaldi,  who  knew  the  la¬ 
tent  possibilities  of  sacrifice  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  dared  to  proclaim:  "In  return 
for  the  love  you  may  show  your  country, 
l  offer  you  hunger  and  nakedness, 
wounds  and  weariness  and  death.  Who¬ 
ever  will,  let  him  follow  me  !"  And  men 
tlocked  to  his  standard.  Those  who  in  a 
like  spirit  have  faced  the  unparalleled 
horrors  of  the  World  War,  have  within 
themselves  a  reward,  a  "g«od  part"  which 
cannot  he  taken  away.  Let  them  never 
doubt  that  there  are  innumerable  other 
hearts  capable  of  appreciating  their  de¬ 
votion.  who  will  honor  them  forever, 
though  they  may  not  speak  aloud  their 
praise. 

For  real  coldness  toward  the  soldier 
there  can  be  no  apology,  hut  much  of 
seeming  indifference  is  but  the  silence  of 
conventionality.  I  myself  have  some¬ 
times  found  it  impossible  to  find  words  to 
express  to  returned  soldiers  what  1  really 
fell.  It  was  difficult,  too,  to  pay  them 
any  tribute  through  the  press,  for  most 
editors  and  publishers,  soon  after  the  war 
closed,  ceased,  for  business  reasons,  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  publish  wlmr  they  called  “war 
material.”  What  could  more  surely  have 


tree  were  published  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  in 
the  Fall  of  1917.  ki.meu  b.  wuelan. 

The  picture  shows  the  "Old  Scythe 
Tree"  referred  (o  by  Mr.  Whelan,  with 
the  two  flags  and  two  scythes  placed 
there  by  tile  young  men  who  enlisted  in 
the  World  War  of  19 IS,  there  being  two 
young  men,  instead  of  one,  as  spoken  of 
in  the  query.  This  is  the  old  "Balm  of 
Gilead”  tree,  described  some  time  ago  iu 
The  R  X.-Y..  near  Waterloo,  X.  Y.  in 
which  Wyman  ,T.  Johnson  placed  a 
scythe  in  October,  ISfil,  saying,  as  he 
•  leclarcd  his  intention  to  enlist.  "Let  it 
hang  there  until  I  return.”.  He  was 
killed  in  action  in  1st  1 4  and  the  scythe 
was  left  in  the  tree.  It  became  embedded 
with  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  now 
only  about  six  inches  of  the  blade  is  vis¬ 
ible.  this  showing  in  the  picture  as  a 
light  streak  at  the  right  side  of  the  tree 
trunk. 

The  farm  has  since  the  war  been 
known  as  tile  "Scythe  Tree  Farm.”  In 
191*.  in  answer  to  the  call,  two  young 
men  living  on  the  farm,  sons  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Schaffer,  the  present 
owners  of  the  place,  enlisted  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  service.  Raymond  !..  Schaffer  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army  and  was  called  into 
service  in  Company  F,  ffffd  engineers. 
Camp  Devons.  Mass.  On  leaving  his 
home  he  placed  his  scythe  in  the  old  tree. 
The  carpenters’  union  of  Geneva,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  kept  a  (lag  float¬ 
ing  over  his  scythe.  Four  months  later 
his  younger  brother,  Lynn  K.  Schaffer, 
enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  called  to 
the  naval  training  station  at  Great 
Lakes,  Ill  He  also  hung  a  scythe  be¬ 
side  bis  brother's,  and  the  Young  .Men’s 
Bible  Class  of  the  Waterloo  Presbyterian 
Church  hoisted  a  flag  over  his  scyrlie. 

The  two  hoys  were  safely  returned, 
each  honorably  discharged.  Kadi  re¬ 
moved  the  handle  from  his  scythe,  hut 
left  the  blade  in  the  tree.  The  two  flags 
were  also  taken  down.  The  flag  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year  by  the  local  G.  A.  R. 
Dost.  The  two  hoys  have  bought  a  farm 
and  will  now  take  their  station  in  the 
great  army  of  American  farmers,  press¬ 
ing  on  to  do  their  share  in  tin*  work  of 
feeding  the  nation.  A.  H.  Imtlver. 


When  Hungry  Little  Muscles 
Say,  “Please  Help  Me” 

I  AID  you  ever  stop  to  think  who  it  really  is 
that’s  talking,  when  childish  voices  raise  a 
clamor,  “Mother,  I’m  hungry?” 

It’s  really  muscles  and  bones  and  nerves  and 
cells  worn  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  play  —  that 
are  calling  for  rebuilding  material. 

What  kind  of  an  answer?  The  right  thing,  or 
just  anything?  It  makes  a  big  difference. 

Grape-Nuts,  so  deliciously  crisp  and  appetizing 
to  taste,  and  so  quick  and  convenient  to  serve,  is 
a  splendid  food  for  rebuilding  young  bodies.  All 
the  wonderful  nutriment  put  in  wheat  and  barley 
by  Nature,  including  the  vital  mineral  elements,  is 
there — and  Grape-Nuts  digests  easily,  qflickly 
and  completely.  Served  with  cream  or  milk, 
Grape-Nuts  is  exceptionally  nourishing. 

‘'That’s  splendid! ’’says  appetite.  “That’s  just  the 
need!”  say  the  hungry  muscles,  nerves  and  bones. 

Ready  to  serve  right  from  the  package — always 
crisp  and  fresh.  A  favorite  dish  with  all  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Sold  by  grocers, 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Telia  all  nb.mt  I'nint  and  fainting  for  Durability  Vnlu- 
ible  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  XT  NOW.  1  WII.L  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S43 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clean  Oat  the  Mites 

Give  your  bene  a  chance  to  do  their  best. 
Keep  the  hauiea,  runs  end  brooders 
sanitary  with  a  BROWNS*  AUTO- 
SPRAY  Use  H.  too.  in  the  garden  and 
for  spraying  home  fruit  trees  nnd  doing 
many  other  jobs  Oyer  750,00- in  use. 

Send  toJay  for  Catalog  and 
Spraying  Calendar — free. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
S92  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


iM 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPBATE  MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cotters,  hand  and  power, 
for  the  poultry  men;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Wilson  Bros..  Box  |5  Easton, Pa. 


Tor  Big 
Crops  of 


Potatoes 


For  Night, detlrauino  hut)*,  dent  and  heetlet,  tpray  with  a 
Red  Jacket  or  Yellow  Jacket  Traction  Sprayer  of 


THE  OSPRAYMO  LINE 


Strong  constant  pressure  drives  firm  spray  mixture 
home  to  every  part  of  foliage — above  and  below. 
Spray  potatoes,  beaus,  vegetables — 2.  1  or  6  rows  ;a 

ouoo.  No  cost  for 
power.  Don't  buy  any 
sprayer  until  you  know 
the  OSPRAYMO  Line. 
Includes  power  orchard 
rigs,  barrel,  bucket. 

and  band 
Write  direct 
for  catalog  to 
Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  i 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


“FRIFN1T  potato 
[  sprayer 


A  NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 
CATALOG  FREE 
DEALERS  WANTED 


Krystal-Gas  Kills  Borers 

Safe  and  easy  to  use— Gasses  the  peach-tree 
borers  to  death.  A  pound  enough  for  about 
15  trees.  Pound  tin  $1.00,  five  pounds  13.75 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


More  Power 


LCSS  COSt- 

Engine  Prices 
Lower 


2  H-P.  Pulls  2.75 - Now  $  39.95 

4  H-P.  Pulls  5.S  - Now  79.50 

12  H-P.  Pulls  14.5  -  Now  229.50 

30  H-P.  Pulls  35.  Now  625.00 

i’ric-M  t.  o.  b.  K.  C.  From  Pittsburgh  mrload  fgt.  added. 
Buy  for  Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Gasoline  ox  Kerosene. 
Immediate  Shipment.  Save  $20  to  $400.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1894  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  \eur~  Yorker  ami  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Enamel  for  Stove  Reservoir 

The  reservoir  in  my  range,  unused  for 
a  time,  rusted,  and  1  scoured  it  bright. 
Now  I  find  that  it  rusts  in  a  few  hours 
after  water  is  put  in.  Is  there  any  rem¬ 
edy.  and  •can  1  enamel  it?  MRS.  H.  L.  M. 

New  Preston,  Conn. 

It  rusted  because  you  cleaned  the  iron 
and  added  water,  and  clean  iron  rusts 
rapidly  in  ordinary  water.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rust.  It  is  possible  that  a  good 
grade  of  "bathtub  enamel,"  applied  when 
it  was  bone  dry  and  allowed  to  harden 
well,  would  protect  it  for  a  time,  hul, 
after  all.  these  "enamels"  are  only  var¬ 
nish  paints,  and  will  nor  last  indefinitely 
in  water,  especially  warm  water.  The 
haked-on  enamels  are  quite  permanent, 
but  cannot  he  used  in  this  case.  A  good 
grade  of  asphaltmn  varnish  would  prob¬ 
ably  last  ns  long  ns  anything,  but  any 
such  coating  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time. 


Sulphuric  Acid  to  Render  Cesspool 
Porous 

Would  sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  an 
old  cesspool,  open  up  the  interstices  in 
the  brick  work  to  allow  the  water  to  flow 
off.  and  would  it  injure  the  brick  work? 
Vineland,  N.  Y.  d.  h.  c. 

There  is  not  much  chance  that  it  would 
do  any  good.  The  trouble  is  the  ground 
is  saturated. 

Preservative  for  Shingles 

Around  here  we  have  for  many  years 
used  thick  petroleum  oil.  about  twice  as 
thick  as  paint,  to  coat  shingles,  and,  so 
treated,  they  last  indefinitely.  Could  we 
make  a  better  preservative  by  adding 
crude  creosote  to  the  oil,  or  a  similar 
thinner  oil?  J. B. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

Tf  the  shingles  last  indefinitely,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  you  want  of  any  other 
preservative,  unless  you  want  something 
more  of  a  fireproofing  nature  than  crude 
oil.  But  creosote  is  not  exactly  a  fire¬ 
proofing  agent,  either.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  "creosote"  on  the  market,  and 
most  of  them  will  mix  with  crude  oil. 
with  good  stirring,  and  only  a  trial  will 
tell  if  the  sort  at  hand  Is  the  kind  you 
want  to  use.  You  can  test  this  by  mix¬ 
ing  some,  noting  the  volume  used.  Cre¬ 
osote  can  usually  be  made  partly  water- 
soluble  by  adding  a  little  caustic  soda  or 
ammonia,  and  the  latter,  when  it  evap¬ 
orates,  will  leave  the  creosote  in  the 
wood.  But  so  applied  it  washes  out  fast¬ 
er  than  when  the  crude  creosote  is  used. 


Coal  Tar  Paint 

Can  you  toll  me  how  to  make  a  paint 
from  coal  tar  for  painting  buggies? 
Hobart,  Mich.  o.  s. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
chance  at  all  that  you  can  make  a  paint 
from  coni  tar  which  will  paint  buggies 
and  leave  them  so  that  anyone  would 
want  to  ride  in  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  the  black  enamel  paints  used  in 
Ihis  sort  of  work,  and  the  base  is  not 
coal  tar.  but  asphaltum,  blackened,  and 
the  medium  ft  sort  of  varnish  oil,  both  of 
which  need  special  apparatus  to  prepare 
in  the  right  manner. 


Frozen  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Some  arsenate  of  lend,  in  glass  jars, 
froze,  and  the  jars  broke.  Is  it  still 
good?  G*  W.  D. 

Shelton.  Conn. 

It  is  ns  good  arsenate  of  lend  as  it  ever 
was.  but  vou  may  find  it  hard  to  get  it  to 
mix  right'  It  is  quite  a  trick  to  get  it 
iust  right  to  mix  without  settling  too 
fast,  and  the  manufacturers  send  it  out 
ground  in  water  to  just-  the  right  fine¬ 
ness.  The  only  chatiee  is  that  you  will 
have  to  stir  it  a  long  time  to  get  it  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  spray  mixture. 

Casehardening  Steel 

What  are  the  ingredients  and  what  the 
temperature  used  in  easehardening  steel  i 

New  Jersey.  j.d.o. 

The  old  method  is  to  pack  in  an  iron 
box  with  charcoal  and  heat  in  a  furnace. 
A  later  method  is  to  beat  to  a  dull  red 
mid  fuise  cyanide  of  potash  on  the  s\ir- 
faee,  with  continued  heating.  The  be¬ 
ginner  is  pretty  sure  to  fail  5  it  takes  a 
lot  of  practice  and  judgment.  If  you 
should  try  the  cyanide  of  potash  method, 
mber  that  ii  is  poisonous. 


Mica  Schist 

I  am  sending  you  a  piece  of  stone,  or 
ometliing  like  it.  It  is  shiny.  Can  you 
ill  me  wlnit  those  bits  of  shiny  things 
re?  I  found  it  in  our  field  while  digging 
n  old  drain  tile.  w.  B. 

Matawan,  N.  ,T. 

It  is  a  bit  of  "mica  schist’’;  that  is,  n 
lixture  of  mica  and  grains  of  sand,  very 


much  weathered.  The  mica,  which  is  a 
silicate,  which  sometimes  has  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  potash  (unfortunately  unavailable  un¬ 
less  the  mica  is  ground  very  fine  indeed ) , 
is  the  shiny  stuff;  the  rest  is  sand,  quartz, 
tinted  pink  by  iron  oxide.  The  dark  stuff 
is  feldspar,  probably.  The  rock  is  well 
on  its  way  to  become  soil;  that  is.  the 
weather  has  broken  it  down  till  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  hut  solid  (sand.  In  the  long  run 
mica  furnishes  some  plant  food,  but  it  is 
nearly  insoluble,  even  when  very  fine. 

Varnish  Remover 

Several  paint  concerns  put  up  a  com¬ 
mercial  varnish  remover.  Could  you  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  information  for  making 
enough  for  my  own  use?  The  varnish 
remover  on  sale  is  of  a  watery  consist¬ 
ency,  forming  a  crystalline  substance  on 
top  like  small  particles  of  ice  freshly 
broken.  T.  F.  M. 

Keesville,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  varnish  removers  on  the 
market  are  covered  by  patents,  but  you 
can  do  fairly  well  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  denatured  alcohol  and  benzine,  to 
which  is  added  about  five  per  cent  of 


beeswax.  A  little  of  this  is  spread  on 
the  varnished  surface  and  allowed  to 
stand,  then  the  surface  is  scraped.  Strong 
ammonia  or  weak  soda  lye  will  also  work 
very  well  if  not  allowed  on  too  long. 


Zinc  Scraps  for  Cleaning  Out  Soot 

Why  do  zinc  clippings  clean  out  soot? 

New  York.  O.  .t.  w. 

Do  they?  The  fact,  is  often  printed,  but 
it  may  be  in  the  class  of  that  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  saltpeter  in  a  hole  in  a  stump  and 
then  burning  it. — an  absolute  fake.  But 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  evidence 
that,  zinc  on  the  fire  will  help  some  sorts 
of  soot,  since  soot  is  not  one  thing,  by 
any  means.  When  they  do  w<  rk.  it.  is 
because  the  zinc  oxide,  the  white  fumes, 
collect  on  the  hot  soot,  and  there  act  as  a 
carrier  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  they 
work  at  all.  they  will  probably  burn  out 
the  chimney  also,  if  you  keep  up  a  hot 
fire  for  a  time. 


Wooden  Pipe  for  Carrying  Water 

Having  been  a  reader  of  The  ft.  N.-Y. 
all  my  life,  my  father  being  a  subscriber 
before  me.  and  now  having  reached  the 
allotted  threescore  and  ten,  it  may  be  a 
little  late  in  life  to  begin  a  correspond¬ 
ence  for  the  press,  but.  being  a  constant 
render  and  a  farmer  of  long  experience,  if 
this  experience  is  worth  anything  to 
readers,  they  are  welcome  to  it. 

I  have  noticed  that  much  has  been  said 
about  water  pipe  for  conveying  water 


from  spring  to  buildings,  and  the  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  galvanised  iron  pipe  or 
even  lead  pipe,  the  latter  on  account  of 
its  expense.  At  one  of  my  farmhouses 
we  have  a  spring  that  furnishes  the 
water.  When  this  farm  was  purchased, 
about  40  years  ago,  the  water  was  con¬ 
veyed  through  pump  logs.  These  were 
hand  bored  from  small  growth  hemlock 
or  pine,  and  connected  together  by  a  cast- 
iron  tube,  tapering  at  the  ends,  and  being 
driven  into  the  logs  as  they  were  laid. 
These  logs  served  the  purpose  splendidly 
until  the  iron  connections  rusted  out. 
The  wood  logs,  still  mostly  being  sound, 
these  old  logs  were  torn  up  and  iron  pipe 
was  laid.  At  that  time  pipe  was  very 
cheap,  about  four  or  five  cents  per  foot 
for  %-in.  pipe,  which  we  used.  This 
pipe,  however,  soon  tilled  with  rust,  so 
that  it  had  to  he  replaced,  which  was 
doue  with  galvanized  iron  pipe,  costing 
about  10r  per  foot,  This  did  not  last  but 
a  few  years.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  a 
firm  in  Elmira,  N.  Y„  who  made  a 
wood  pipe,  treated  with  a  preparation  to 
prevent  decay,  and  so  tapered  at  the  ends 
as  to  drive  together  without  metal  con¬ 
nections.  This  nipe  was  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  iron  galvanized  pipe. 
This  wood  pipe  was  laid  in  place  of  iron 
pipe,  and  has  given  splendid  satisfaction 
since — 10  or  12  years,  Probably  as  wood 
has  advanced  in  price  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  pipe  would  now  cost  as  much 
as  or  more  than  iron.  Yet  it  is  far  more 
durable  and  satisfactory,  and  will  last 
much  longer.  F.  w.  oodfkey. 

New  York. 


Closed  Car  Comforts 
For  All  Seasons 


No  previous  closed  car  standard 
prepares  you  for  the  quality  you 
find  in  the  Essex  Coach. 

That  is  what  gives  such  emphasis 
to  its  low  price.  Buyers  accustomed 
to  pay  far  more  for  like  advantages, 
must  see  the  Coach  to  gain  a  fair 
conception  of  what  is  offered. 

And  These  Values 
are  Lasting 

The  Coach  gives  all  the  utility,  pro¬ 
tection  and  comforts  of  the  closed 
car.  By  quantity  production  the 
essential  closed  car  advantages  are 
made  possible  at  this  price. 

And  remember  you  get  these  closed 
car  qualities  on  the  famous  Essex 
chassis,  which  holds  more  distin¬ 
guished  contest  and  service  records 
than  any  light  car  in  the  world. 


The  Coach  stays  in  condition.  It 
has  the  lively  performance  of  an 
open  car,  and  its  riding  ease  makes 
light  of  country  travel.  All  season 
protection,  reliability,  and  a  large 
carrying  capacity  in  the  rear  locker 
make  it  ideal  for  country  service. 

See  This  Important 
Money -Saving 

It  gives  hundreds  the  closed  car 
they  want  at  from  $500  to  $1000  less 
than  they  expected  to  pay. 

And  those  who  planned  to  get  an 
open  car,  find  the  Coach  fills  their 
wants  more  completely,  and  at  even 
less  cost  than  any  open  car  of  com¬ 
parable  quality.  You  should  see  the 
Coach,  too.  It  may  be  the  very  car 
you  want. 


Touring,  $1095 


Cabriolet,  $1295  Coach,  $1345 

Freiuht  and  Tax  Extra 


Sedan,  $1895 


Essex  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Human  Interest  Notes 


A  Farmer’s  Wife  on  Wills 

A  few  weeks  ago  1  noticed  an  article 
in  This  K.  N.-Y,  beaded  “Why  Not.  Make 
u  Will,”  and  1  was  thinking  how  unfair 
it  was  for  a  man  who  has  a  good  wife 
who  works  just  as  hard  as  lie  does,  and 
pats  in  more  hours  a  day  than  he  does, 
to  neglect  to  make  his  will.  It  is  the 
same  in  oar  case.  My  husband  is  GO 
years  old,  and  so  far  has  made  no  will, 
vet  is  always  talking  about  what,  hogs 
lawyers  are.  You  would  think  lie  would 
get  at  it  and  make  .a  will  so  the  lawyers 
could  not  play  hog  after  he  was  gone.  I 
do  not  see  why  the  law  does  not  give  a 
wife  everything  when' she  is  left,  the  same 
as  a  man.  She  is  more  apt  to  take  care 
of  the  children  than  a  mail  is,  and  will 
always  keep  them  together,  which  lots  of 
times  a  man  does  not  do.  Why  must  She 
divide  the  money  with  children  before  site 
is  through  with  it,  when  she  has  worked 
so  hard  to  help  earn  it,  and  denied  her¬ 
self  lots  of  things  that  the  children  have 
had  which  she  has  never  had?  Keep  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  will  question  ;  may- 
lie  it  will  do  some  good  somewhere,  if  not 
here.  A  PABMEK’S  WIFE. 


A  Venerable  Horse 

The  following  newspaper  story  will  in¬ 
terest  many  of  our  horse  lovers.  There 
are  many  of  them  left,  in  spite  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  cars.  “Clover,”  the  old  horse,  is 
51  years  old  and  now  at  Cntawissa,  Fa.: 

“The  horse  is  owned  l>y  the  Rev.  U. 
Myers,  lie  is  si  ill  sound  in  wind  and 
limb  and  has  teeth  enough  to  eat  corn 
from  the  cob  every  day.  It  is  in  almost 
daily  service,  drawing  a  buggy  in  which 
the  pastor  and  Ins  wife  ride  about  the 
town  and  vicinity. 

‘  In  early  life  Clover  was  a  race  horse, 
lie  slid  down  the  scale  and  for  live  years 
had  ber-n  a  cart  horse  before  1  >r.  Myers 
purchased  him  55  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  good  care  and  gentle 
treatment,  and  can  still  hit  up  a  good 
gait. 

"Dr.  Myers’  retirement  pension  is  not 
large,  and  newspaper  men  who  talked  to 
him  about  the  liorsc  learned  that  he 
might  bo  forced  to  give  him  up  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expense.  However,  no  less 
than  50  horse  lovers  have  written  to  him 
offering  to  provide  an  old-age  pension  for 
(lie  aged  horse." 

This  old  horse  was  brought  to  New 
York  as  an  exhibit  at  the  Masons*  fair. 


No  “Flapper”  About  Her 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  tolls 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Whitmoyer,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  woman  who  recently  celebrated 
her  ninety-eighth  birthday.  She  was 
born  in  New  York  State  and  was  only 
six  mouths  old  when  she  was  taken  to 
TurbotviHe,  Pa.  She  evidently  was  no 
llapper  in  her  youth  : 

“Indians  were  still  living  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  tradition  in  her  family  that 
John  Murray,  an  uncle  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band,  William  Murray,  was  scalped  by 
the  redskius.  When  a  young  woman 
Mrs,  Whitmoyer  was  known  throughout 
the  countryside  for  her  feats  of  strength 
and  skill  in  the  field.  She  was  an  adept 
at  cradling  grain,  and  could  pitch  hay 
with  strength  equal  to  many  men.  Once 
she  wagered  a  new  dress  that  she  could 
shoulder  a  bag  containing  2'/v»  bushels  of 
wheat,  she  standing  ou  a  box  one  foot 
above  the  bag.  This  was  a  feat  which 
scores  of  strong  men  failed  to  perform, 
hat  she  won  the  dress. 

"Mrs,  Whitmoyer,  it  is  believed,  has 
more  living  descendants  than  any  other 
living  person  in  the  county.  She  has 
eight  children,  50  grandchildren,  00  great¬ 
grandchildren  and  16  great-great-grand¬ 
children,  a  total  of  175  descendants.” 


Twj  Mothers 

A  youth  of  10  was  convicted  as  a  rob¬ 
ber  in  New  York  Pity  last  week  and  was 
remanded  for  sentence  by  the  court,  lie 
may  he  sent  to  Siug  Sing  for  a  term  of 
1ft)  years. 

This  young  man’s  mother  was  a  highly 
respected  resident  of  one  of  those  settle¬ 
ments  in  this  town  wherein  neighbor- 
liness  persists  and  friendships  are  culti¬ 
vated.  She  bore  tip  bravely  when  her 
eldest  son  gave  up  his  life  for  his  coun¬ 
try  in  France;  that  sacrifice  she  could 
make,  not  without  grief,  hut  without 
despair. 

When  her  second  son's  disgrace  came 
upon  her,  however,  she  could  not  bear  up 
under  it.  Her  mind  gave  way,  and  yes¬ 
terday  she  succeeded  in  taking  her  own 
I  if,-. 

While  this  tragedy  was  in  progress  in 
the  crowded  city,  Mrs.  Catharine  Enoit, 
the  young  wife  of  a  farmer  living  near 
Nelson,  Mo.,  allowed  herself  to  burn  to 
death  rather  than  endanger  the  lives  of 
her  two  children,  ller  clothing  was 
ignited  from  a  stove.  She  ran  to  a  bed¬ 
room  to  get  a  blanket  to  smother  the 
flames,  II  er  children  lay  asleep  ou  the 
bed.  Mrs.  Enou  feared  that  if  she  went 
to  th e  bed  to  take  the  blanket  from  it 
her  flaming  clothing  might  endanger  her 
children.  She  spared  them  danger,  hut 
at  the  cost  of  her  life. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  the 
consideration  and  denunciation  of  the 
superficial  follies  of  women.  In  thinking 
of  women  let  us  think  of  these  two  moth¬ 
ers. — New  York  Herald. 


Trouble  with  Noisy  Neighbors 

Near  my  farm,  just  across  the  road,  Is 
a  Summer  boarding-house,  Every  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  soon  as  the  hoarders  begin  to 
conic,  we  have  to  go  without  any  sleep  or 
rest  No  doubt  you  will  realize  what 
that  means  after  you  put  in  17  to  IS 
hours  every  day,  and  you  know  one  has 
to  work  on  the  farm  during  Summer,  if 
one  cares  to  have  anything.  While  we 
are  working  during  the  day,  hoarders  are 
sleeping;  then  at.  night,  when  we  have  u 
few  hours  for  sleep,  boarders  are  up  and 
making  so  much  noise  that,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  any  sleep;  singing,  playing, 
etc.  It  is  going  on  until  morning.  As 
the  Summer  is  at  hand,  we  are  awaiting 
it  with  fear.  'We  realize  that,  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  coming  out  her  for  Summer 
need  enjoyment,  but  we  need  our  sleep, 
and,  again,  if  it  was  once  or  twice  a 
week  we  wouldn’t  mind  it,  hut.  night  after 
r.ight  for  three  months,  it  isn't  an  easy 
thing  to  pull  through.  Kindly  advise  me 
whether  there  are  any  rules  and  laws  by 
which  farmers  who  are  in  a  position  like 
my  own,  are  protected.  farm  Kit. 

Every  year  we  have  a  dozen  letters 
from  farmers  who  ore  annoyed  by  these 
Summer  boarders.  It  is  hard  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  life  to  that,  of  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  farmer.  They  came  for  “recreation,” 
and  to  them  that  means  a  noisy  time. 
They  are  often  very  careless  and  selfish 
about  their  habits.  There  is  a  limit  to 
such  things,  and  no  oue  has  a  right  to 
destroy  the  rest  or  quiet  of  another.  If 
it  gets  too  bad,  make  a  complaint  to  the 
health  oflici-r  of  the  town.  If  he  will  not 
act,  go  to  the  county  prosecutor  and  see 
if  you  can  make  out  a  charge  against  the 
boarding-house  keeper  for  keeping  a  dis¬ 
orderly  ionise.  That  should  he  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  Wo  should  try  to  get  on  as  rea¬ 
sonably  as  possible.  Go  to  the  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  and  tell  him  just  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  he  wants  to  be  fair  he  will  make 
his  guests  keep  quiet.  If  he  will  not  be 
fair,  he  deserves  to  be  prosecuted. 


Forestry  and  School  Grounds 

There  are  still  some  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  York  State  where  there  is 
little  desire  for  “consolidation.”  People 
are  ready  to  “do  it  themselves,”  and  they 
do  it  well.  The  following  report  show's 
how  they  did  it  in  one  district.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  last  sentence? 

“Ou  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  April  14, 
14  men  from  the  community  gathered  at 
the  Snook’s  Corner  school  and  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  were  excused  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  studies  for  the  afternoon,  in  the 
planting  of  2.000  white  pine  trees  across 
the  road  to  the  west  of  the  school.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  later  the  men  met  again  at  the 
school  and  built  a  good  fence,  using  for 
this  purpose  about  70  posts  and  four 
reels  of  barbed  wire. 

“A  stimulated  interest  in  the  rural 
school  was  responsible  for  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  purposes  of  this  work  were 
outlined  to  be:  ( 1 ) To  provide  a  perma¬ 
nent  windbreak  for  the  school;  (a)  To 
do  away  eventually  with  the  enormous 
snow  drift  which  accumulates  nearly 
every  year  in  the  road  and  yard  by  the 
school ;  (3)  To  add  potential  value  to 
the  district;  (4)  To  set  an  example  of 
reforestation  and  to  place  before  other 
communities  the  desirability  of  such  local 
betterments. 

“There  are  7.000.000  acres  of  waste 
and  unprofitable  land  in  New  York  Mrate 
which  needs  reforestation.  It  would  be  a 
step  of  Inestimable  educational  value  if 
nearly  every  rural  school  were  to  start  a 
community  forest.  The  State  will  give 
tbe  trees  for  such  community  betterment 
purposes.  The  educational  department  is 
interested  and  could  influence  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  a  small  amount  of  public  money 
for  the  encouragement  of  such  develop¬ 
ments.  Forestry  could  lie  taught  in  a 
practical  way  and  this  influence  would 
lead  to  the  individual  farm,  nearly  every 
one  of  which  has  rough  land  that  should 
be  set  to  trees  or  wood  lots  which  have 
been  slashed  with  the  ax  in  a  desultory 
fashion.  Fifty  years  ago.  if  our  rural 
schools  had  developed  a  fair-sized  field 
into  a  community  forest,  today  they 
could  be  self-supporting.** 


Wife’s  Right  in  Husband’s  Property 

A  New  York  court  has  held  that  a 
wife  cannot  make  use  of  her  husband’s 
credit  to  obtain  goods  without  his  con¬ 
sent.  Tu  the  case  thus  decided  a  man 
gave  his  wife  what  lie  considered  a  rea¬ 
sonable  allowance.  She  bought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  expensive  dresses  and  ordered 
them  charged  to  her  husband.  lie  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  Court  sus¬ 
tained  him.  We  had  a  case  smaller  and 
humbler  than  this  where  a  wife  and 
daughter  cared  for  the  husband  and 
father,  lie  was  old  and  very  “cranky.” 
While  having  considerable  property,  he 
was  penurious  and  refused  to  provide 
many  family  necessities.  The  women 
came  asking  if  they  would  be  privileged 
to  sell  stock  or  other  property  belonging 
to  this  old  man  and  use  the  money  to 
provide  for  the  family,  since  he  would 
not  do  so!  Of  course  they  would  have 
no  legal  right  to  dispose  of  his  property 
in  any  such  way  without  his  consent  un¬ 
less  he  could  be  proved  incompetent,  or 
unless  they  could  establish  a  claim  for 
taking  care  of  hitu  and  obtain  judgment. 


A  Few  Dollars  Spent  Now 
may  save  The  cost  of 
a  New  Ford  Car 

A  STATIONARY  engine  can  give  all  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  just  one  thing — furnishing  power. 

But  the  Ford  engine  must  contend  with  the 
terrific  road  jolts  constantly  received  from 
stony,  rutted  or  worn-out  roads. 

The  big  spiral  springs  of  Apco  Shock 
Absorbers,  exactly  adjusted,  lend 
their  full  SIXTY-SIX  inches  of  resili¬ 
ent  steel  placed  at  each  end  of  Ford 
springs,  to  STEADYING  the  Ford 
and  to  PROTECTING  it  from  the 
blows  of  the  road. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  install  a  set  of 
Apco  Shock  Absorbers  on  your 
Ford.  Your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  after  a  ten-day  trial. 

AD^A  SHOCK 
Y0  W  ABSORBER 

APCO  MANUFACTURING  CO.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

-A lakers  of  the  famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


“BIGGEST  COMBINATION  o/  COMFORT  DURABILITY 
I  HAVE  EYER  SEEN  “  IT  IS  MONEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  the 

snot 

Heavy] 

*400 


Light 

$3  39 


IN  THE  WORLD 

for 

FARM  USE 


sent  /rc«  for  examination  Maker  to  Wearer 

SCND  FOR  riVt-E  CATALOOUB 

1902  RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY  1922 

Essex  Buildino  -  Boston  9  Mass 
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Miller- Drip-Edge  Your  Roof 


qoofing  first  layer 

roM POSITION  SHINGLES 


cRosr  NX/','.-'-  -'yt‘  J 

808  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge.  »  Gatvanis.nl  atrip.  Neatly  Caps 
Eavc  and  Gablo  Etlr.es  of  Composition  Shingles  and 
Koofin  .  Forms  Stitf,  Sturdy.  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Emilies  t.lio  Writer  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Malls.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Roofing  Dealor  Is  Unablo  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3^v  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Dlv.  1  -  OLEAN.  N.  V. 


IgAPCLAP  pQQFfNV|RJEED 

It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  roofing  satisfaction. 

Writ*  for  Samplf. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  L.  C.  WHEELING.  W- VA. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack ;  implement,,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers,  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  toms,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Paul*  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remit  la  tree  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ist.' anil  enu  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur- 

{>ose.  Tell  us  your  want*  and  let  us  ipiote  you 
•  •w  prices.  We  can  save  yen  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  mir  factory  .NitiafactioiiOnaranteea. 
On  order,  for  thirty  eellotni  or  over  wo  will  urou.y  th. 
freight  within  •  rsdlus  of  the  hundr.d  mil... 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


IWull-Power 

J>-  1 4-Cycle  Engine 


WITTE 

Buzz  Saw 


™  Zir— Cut* Quick.  Needed on^ 

Kvery  Farm.  Built  In  Ssucs. 

— complete  with  enjpno.  mw, 

(ranui.mamlro),  pulley  ami  ball.  • 
resdy  to  mount  on  «Mon,  tiled 
or  Ion?  skids.  Particulars  free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS" 

JS97  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  llo.i 
1^'  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Story  of  a  Day 

Part  II. 

Cherry-top  and  Uncle  George  started 
planting  while  I  trimmed.  The  sun  was 
now  bright  and  warm,  and  a  good  breeze 
had  starred  blowing.  The  birch  trees 
were  swaying  and  the  bloom  was  falling 
fiom  tLe  apple  trees  like  snow.  It  was 
a  kindly  day.  You  know  how  it  is  when 
some  friend  sulks  and  pouts  for  a  time 
ami  then  suddenly  takes  a  new  turn  and 
breaks  into  smiles  and  laughter.  Clip¬ 
ping  away  at  the  trees  I  permitted  nay 
mind  to  run  back  over  the  long  years  at 
Hope  Farm,  and  then  on  into  the  future. 
I  may  not  see  these  McIntosh  trees  come 
into  full  bearing.  When  the  Hudson  tun¬ 
nel  is  built  these  bills  may  be  in  such  de¬ 
mand  that  I  shall  be  taxed  away  from 
my  orchard.  Well,  what  of  it?  I  shall 
not  deprive  myself  of  the  joy  of  planning 
for  the  future,  and  if  these  trees  are  to 
be  pulled  out  to  make  room  for  houses  I 
will,  at  least,  prune  them  so  that  it  will 
require  an  engine  to  pull  them  out.  My 
eye  runs  along  a  row  of  those  little  El- 
berta  peach  trees.  They  will  live — they 
have  started  to  leaf  out.  What  a  history 
that  peach  has  had.  Years  ago,  as  the 
story  goes,  a  negro  cook  in  Georgia  made 
a  peach  pwidding  or  pie  and  threw  the 
pits  and  peelings  out  at  the  back  door 
into  the  garden.  Seedlings  canoe  up  from 
this  careless  planting,  and  it  is  said  that 
one  of  them  bore  a  big  yellow  peach, 
which  at  once  attracted  attention.  It 
was  named  Elbertn,  and  here  ir  is  grow¬ 
ing  with  us  now.  From  this  bumble  be¬ 
ginning  the  Elberta  peach  has  grown 
along  to  fame.  It  has  done  more  for 
Georgia  and  the  nation  than  half  the 
statesmen  who  ever  came  from  that 
State.  And  it  is  strange,  too,  that  all  the 
scientific  men,  with  all  their  skill,  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  develop  a  peach 
which  can  compare  in  popularity  with 
Elberta — the  bumble  child  of  a  dishpan. 
We  have  two  seedling  peaches  at  Hope 
Farm  which  have  the  quality  but  lack 
the  size  aud  hardiness  of  Elberta.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  regard  the 
Elberta  among  peaches  just  about  like 
the  Ben  Davis  is  among  apples.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  Elberta  is  the 
most  popular  peach.  Our  folks  prefer  it 
to  any  other,  l  don’t  think  much  of  their 
taste,  but  a  fruit  grower  would  soon  go 
out  of  business  if  he  spent  his  life  trying 
to  educate  his  customers,  when  habit  and 
prejudice  have  made  their  selection. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Btit.,  watch  them  planting  those  frees. 
If  the  land  had  not  been  plowed  I  should 
be  willing  to  Lave  them  take  a  stout 
spade  and  drive  it  down  straight  into  the 
ground,  working  it  back  and  forth  so  as 
to  make  a  fair  opening.  Then  they  could 
simply  stick  the  roots  of  the  tree  down 
behind  the  spade,  jerk  the  latter  out  and 
leave  the  roots  in  this  small  hole.  Then 
throw  In  loose  dirt  and  stamp  the  ground 
solidly  so  as  to  press  the  soil  close  around 
the  roots.  I  know  such  trees  will  grow 
and  do  well,  and  Torn  and  Broker  under¬ 
stand  how  the  roots  are  clinched  to  the 
earth.  Ho  I  believe,  then,  that  all  this 
work  of  digging  a  great  hole  and  “aim¬ 
ing”  the  long  roots  out  is  useless  labor? 

I  do.  hut  I  havp  found  it  a  useless  task  to 
convince  the  "big  holer-.”  and  I  let  them 
do  as  they  please,  without  comment.  The 
digging  does  not  injure  my  back.  As  this 
field  was  plowed  and  furrowed,  we  work 
differently.  Cherry-top  digs  a  small  bole 
where  the  tree  is  to  go.  and  T’ndc  George 
holds  the  tree  in  place  while  the  boy 
“sights”  to  the  range  until  the  align¬ 
ment  is  perfect.  Then  they  throw  in 
dirt  and  »tamp  it  down  hard.  That  is 
the  great  need  in  tree  planting — to  pack 
the  earth  firmly  around  the  roots.  It 
will  often  pay  to  take  a  big  maul  and 
pound  the  soil  firmly.  The  work  went  on 
at  a  lively  pace,  but  I  missed  somei king. 
With  all  its  beauty,  the  day  was  not  as 
bright  ns  it  should  be.  Little  Rose  ought 
to  he  sitting  under  those  birch  trees, 
making  a  very  fine  sample  of  rnud  pie  for 
her  doll.  But  little  Rose  has  been  taken 
from  us.  just  when  she  was  blooming 
out  like  the  flower  for  which  she  is 
named.  It  is  hard,  but  one  of  the  things 
we  cannot  talk  about.  We  just  wait. 

^  *  #  *  ‘ii 

We  got  those  trees  all  in  by  11  o’clock 
and  then  started  down  the  hill  where 
Thomas  was  planting  strawberries.  We 
have  selected  a  place  half  way  up  the 
east  hill  for  this  year’s  planting.  The 
fruiting  plants  this  year  are  lower  down 
on  a  damp  hillside.  At  first  I  thought  to 
plant  on  the  low  fields  this  year.  but. 
again  and  again  these  low  spots  will  he 
white  with  frost  of  a  morning,  while  the 
hills  will  be  free.  Frost  and  a  strawber¬ 
ry  flower  cannot  safely  occupy  the  same 
s’sll.  This  piece  of  ground  was  in  po¬ 
tatoes  last  year.  It.  was  plowed  and 
thoroughly  fitted,  but  just  as  we  were 
ready  to  plant  there  came  a  dry  spell, 
and  we  concluded  to  wait  for  a  rain. 
Now  comes  the  rain,  and  the  ground  is 
just  right.  Thomas  is  down  on  his  knees, 
putting  in  plants.  I  help  him  finish  the 
supply  on  hand,  and  we  go  down,  just 
in  time  for  dinner.  The  “fairly  prosper¬ 
ous  farmer”  might  call  for  something 


better,  but  we  have  fried  meat  balls  with 
onions,  potatoes,  stewed  tomatoes,  as¬ 
paragus.  whole  wheat  bread  and  butter, 
all  the  milk  you  can  drink,  and  rhubarb 
sauce  if  you  want  it.  There  were  11  of 
us  at  dinner  —one  little  girl  upstairs  with 
chicken  pox  to  make  the  full  dozen.  There 
was  little  style  about  this  dinner.  The 
women  put  it  on  the  table  and  we  all  sat 
down  to  it.  Any  needed  “waiting"  was 
done  by  one  of  the  girls.  The  women  had 
been  busy  all  day  cleaning  house,  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  pile  of  rubbish  they 
accumulated. 


Potato  vines 

makes  the  last 
5  weeks  count 


After  dinner  Thomas  and  I  went  at 
those  strawberries.  We  dug  plants  out 
of  the  fruiting  bed,  getting  down  on  our 
knees,  with  trowels,  and  taking  plants 
which  suited  us  here  and  there.  Each 
plant  had  a  little  ball  of  dirt  around  the 
roots.  We  dug  about  300  at  a  time,  and 
put  them  in  baskets.  Then  they  were 
carried  to  the  field  and  put  into  the  dump 
ground  before  they  had  any  chance  to 
think  of  wilting.  I  could  not  buy  such 
plants  anywhere.  The  ground  had  been 
marked  off  in  rows  *1  ft.  apart,  and  the 
plants  were  set  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row. 
Usually  I  like  to  plant  with  it  spade — 
about  as  I  have  described  in  planting  trees. 
In  this  ease  we  used  trowels,  putting  the 
plants  in  quite  deep  and  smoothing  (he 
ground  around  them.  I  have  seen  people 
set  plants  in  wet  soil  and  end  up  by  pinch¬ 
ing  the  dirt  hard  around  the  plant .  They 
thought  they  were  doing  a  fine  job.  but  it 
was  really  the  worst  thing  they  could  do, 
for  this  pinched  soil  will  usually  bake 
like  a  brick  around  the  plant,  and  often 
choke  it.  After  the  pinching,  a  little 
loose  dirt  should  be  scratched  around  the 
plant.  We  were  careful  to  pinch  off  the 
blooms  and  fruit  stems.  It  would  not 
hurt  my  feelings  (or  the  plants)  to  pinch 
off  practically  all  of  the  top  and  plant 
the  roots.  We  crawled  along  on  our 
hands  and  knees  until  the  job  was  done. 
In  a  few  days  now  the  cultivators  will 
run  up  and  down  these  rows  and  kill  off 
the  young  weeds.  Then  we  expect  to 
scatter  chicken  manure  and  chemicals 
along  the  rows,  and  work  the  mixture- 
into  the  soil.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  this  strawberry  field  to  tin 
bouse,  and  it  took  me  all  that  distance 
to  straighten  out  my  back  as  a  result  of 
that  knee  service.  1  was  about  ready  to 
walk  upright  once  more  when  we  readied 
the  house.  There  were  my  folks  just 
starting  off  in  the  car  for  a  little  errand. 

“Come  on  and  go  with  us,”  they 
called.  But  did  they  want  a  “fairly 
prosperous  farmer”  in  brown  overalls,  an 
old  gray  sweater  and  cap,  and  hands 
thick  with  mud,  to  accompany  those  tine 
ladies?  Finally  Mother  compromised  and 
I  washed  my  hands,  put  on  a  coat  and 
hat  and  went  along  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  was  to  stay  in  the  car.  We 
were  back  in  time  for  supper,  and  all 
hands  helped  demolish  the  contents  of  a 
pot  of  baked  beans,  a  dish  of  cottage 
cheese,  bread  and  butter  and  the  inev¬ 
itable.  rhubarb  sauce. 


Pyrox  invigorates  the  vines  so  the  tuhers  have 
longer  period  in  which  to  grow  big,  fat  and  fine 
in  quality. 

Pyrox  kills  the  hugs,  prevents  blight  and  many 
rots.  Positively  stops  the  cause  of  dry  rot. 

Pyrox  is  distinctly  different!  In  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  fungicide  and  a  deadly  poison,  combined 
chemically  for  greater  potency.  You  buy  it  as  a 
creamy  paste.  It  mixes  easily;  stays  long  in  sus¬ 
pension;  goes  through  finest  nozzles  without 
clogging.  Sticks  like  paint  on  the  foliage. 


Users  enthuse  over  Pyrox 
Read  the  Pyrox  Book 

No  Woilder  thousands  use  Pyrox!  For  one  price 
they  get  three  sprays,  triple  benefit — all  at  only 
one  time-and-labor  cost.  It’s  a  money-saver  and  a 
money-maker.  Try  it!  The  \ 

improved  formula  makes  / 
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I  was  tired  enough  to  sit  down  after 
supper,  but  that  was  a  hearty  meal,  and 
I  felt  the  need  of  a  little  exercise.  So  T 
walked  down  to  our  lower  field  to  look  at 
the  potato  planting.  We  have  planted  in 
hills  this  year.  They  will  be  worked  both 
ways  and  fertilized  by  dropping  chicken 
manure  on  top  of  the  hills.  I  see  that 
part  of  them  have  already  been  fertilized 
TllC  men  drove  through  with  a  load  of 
chicken  manure,  and  with  their  shovels 
dropped  about  2  lbs.  on  top  of  each  bill 
Now  \ve  will  take  a  small  plow  and 
(brow  a  furrow  over  the  manure  and  then 
level  off  with  the  big  harrow.  This  soil 
is  naturally  poor,  and  this  manure  ought 
to  make  big  vines,  at  least.  Will  it  make 
big  tubers  and  make  them  scabby?  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out.  It  will 
give  a  good  chance  to  try  that  inoculated 
sulpha)-  remedy. 

The  lower  orchard  is  alive  with  bloom. 
I  never  saw  il  better.  East  year  we  seed¬ 
ed  this  field  to  oats  and  Alsike  clover.  The 
oats  were  cut  for  hay  and  now  the  clover 
is  thick  as  a  mat.  Here  and  there  scat¬ 
tered  through  it,  I  saw  little  clumps  of  a 
bright  yellow  flower.  Mustard,  I  fear — 
perhaps  brought  to  us  in  the  clover  seed. 
There,  is  not  much  of  it,  and  there  being 
no  time  like  the  present  for  such  work,  I 
pull  all  the  yellow  plants  I  can  see.  In 
the  house  our  folks  have  the  lights  going; 
it  is  too  warm  to  have  a  lire.  The  boys 
bought  their  battery  today,  and  this  com¬ 
pleted  their  wireless  outfit.  They  are 
testing  it  out  and  there  is  it  great  outcry 
as  it  begins  to  “work.”  They  surely  got 
tiie  concert  ju  Newark.  It  is  wonderful 
this  tapping  the  air  for  sound  waves. 
And  so  we  end  the  day  around  our  light. 
All  are  here  but.  little  Rose.  She  is  hack 
in  the  tenements.  As  I  go  out  and  take 
another  little  walk  beneath  the  stars,  L 
wonder  if  the  little  girl  is  thinking  of  us. 

Enter. — T  wrote  this  about  two  weeks 
ago.  Since  then  several  start  ling  things 
have  happened.  Little  Rose  is  with  us 
once  more,  tr  id  her  smaller  sister  along 
with  her.  The  home  in  the  tenement 
seems  to  he  brolwu.  and  as  I  write  these 
two  little  girls  are  running  about  on  the 
lawn,  bareheaded  and  in  blue  overalls,  as 
happy  as  birds.  1  will  tell  you  tile  story 
later.  It  will  appeal  to  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  little  children.  To¬ 
day  we  had  15  people  at  dinner — all  the 
way  from  little  Rita  of  five,  to  Uncle 
George  of  nearly  SO.  It  must  have  been, 
as  you  can  imagine,  very  largely  a  dinner 
of  herbs  from  asparagus  to  rhubarb— 
but  then,  “better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is  than - ”  H.  w.  c. 
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always  early  strawberries  to  be  found, 
on  Decoration  Day.  And  the  delicate 
odor  of  warm,  ripe  strawberries,  had 
brought  her  back  to  this  spot  with  tin 
erring  swiftness.  There  was  a  pile  of 
stones  on  the  hilltop,  and  climbing  this 
and  looking  north,  she  peeped  at.  Luke 
Ontario  through  a  dip  in  the  horizon. 
You  could  see  ever  so  far  from  here. 

Across  the  valley  stood  '  the  school- 
house.  There  was  something  about  it 
that  pulled  at  the  heartstrings.  Of  course 
she  was  there  only  yesterday  and  would 
go  again  tomorrow.  And  it  was  only  a 
hare  frame  dwelling  with  a  wooden  black 
hoard,  a  frayed  map,  an  unframed  pic¬ 
ture  of  George  Washington,  and  a  box 
stove  with  a  griddle  that  lifted  with  a 
wire  hail.  The  hooks  were  moldy,  and 
dated  from  the  early  forties,  and  the  mice 
must,  have  finished  the  organ :  it  had  not 
squeaked  for  years.  After  you  mentiou 
the  teacher’s  table,  you  have  mentioned 
everything  but  the  desks.  They  were  of 
soft  pine,  and  covered  with  the  carved 
signatures  of  more  or  less  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  that  had  passed  on.  Plain  as  it 
was,  the  little  girl  loved  the  sehonlhouse 
with  a  strange  intensity.  For  its  orna¬ 
ments  were  the  hoys  and  girls  that  fre¬ 
quented  it,  and  the  kind  face  of  her 
school  teacher,  Never,  never  once,  did 
she  recall  it  as  being  hare  and  cheerless. 
It  was  only  grown-up  people  who 
thought  that. 

Suddenly  a  screen  door  slammed,  and 
the  magic  carpet  came  to  earth  with  a 
thump.  The  children  have  come  home 
from  the  woods.  In  a  moment  my  lap 
will  be  full  of  flowers.  Glancing  out 
over  green  level  holds.  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  my  unaccustomed  lapse 
into  day-dreaming.  Surely  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  that  bland  stretch  of 
countryside,  with  its  State  roads  where 
one  can  drive  for  miles  on  “high.” 

Then  I  smile  at  my  own  perplexity. 
.Tust  outside  the  window  is  a  small  bush, 
just  bursting  into  blossom.  The  cool 
north  breeze  floating  in  bears  with  it  the 
sweetest  of  all  perfumes,  the  faint,  sug¬ 
gestive  scent  of  the  lilac. 

MBS.  P.  H.  UN  GEE. 


No  one  can  ignore  Decoration  Day  if 
he  has  a  memory.  Many  si  man  who 
thinks  time  has  passed  him  unscathed, 
offers  tribute  to  some  half- forgot  (on 
friend  Or  place.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  we  have  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
see.  Memory  is  like  the  magic  carpet. 

I  hat  look  its  owner  whither  be  listed  iu 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  scent,  a 
sound,  or  a  strain  of  music,  and  we  are 
off.  Decoration  Day  is  always  a  holiday, 
and  it  stands  at  the  end  of  Spring  and 
beginning  of  Summer.  It  is  lilac  time. 

The  scent  of  lilacs  always  takes  me 
back  to  the  hill  country;  to  a  rambling, 
old-fashioned  house  standing  in  a  valley 
amongst  tall  spruces  that  fend  off  t.lie 
wild  strong  winds  from  north  and  west 
like  so  many  giants.  Solemn  trees,  they 
were  always  pointing  down  with  implac¬ 
able  wavering  lingers  at  the  little  girl 
who  stood  there  embarrassed.  When  the 
birds  sang  in  the  tops  of  them  so  high  up 
as  not  to  he  seen  at  all.  it  was  easy  to 
fancy  the  music  as  coming  from  heaven. 
Knsy  for  the  little  girl,  I  mean.  For  of 
course  it  was  a  little  girl  who  arrived  on 
memory’s  magic  carpet. 

Between  the  spruces  and  the  maples, 
the  lawn  was  left  in  a  shade  that  was 
almost  twilight.  To  the  west  there  was 
a  tree-covered  rise,  to  the  north  the  house 
itself,  and  to  the  east  the  lug  hill.  The 
only  peep  at  the  outside  world  that,  could 
be  had  was  through  a  long  narrow  space 
under  the  boughs  of  a  row  of  thick-set 
apple  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road.  That  was  the  meadow,  and  as  it 
sloped  downward  to  meet  the  dark  woods 
in  the  hollow  it  really  made  quite  a  pic¬ 
ture.  It.  was  like  looking  through  a  spec¬ 
troscope,  especially  when  the  Spring  sun 
was  heating  down  on  the  new  green 
grass. 

Fa  flier,  the  maples  had  blossomed  and 
tiling  yellow  silken  tassels  over  the  short 
cropped  lawn.  And  there  had  been  Cro¬ 
cuses.  and  daffodils,  and  hyacinths,  not 
to  mention  the  pink  and  blue  llepaticas 
over  in  the  woods  across  the  meadow. 
The  peonies  had  begun  to  roll  their  pink 
and  white  and  red  buds.  The  little  girl 
would  always  sigh  wistfully  when  she 
saw  that.  It  meant  that  the  thorn  tree 
would  soon  tie  out,  and  she  would  hurry 
to  see  if  any  early  sprays  of  the  tiny 
rose-like  flowers  had  opened.  They  were 
such  a  wonderful  color,  not  quite  red 
ami  not  quite  pink;  maybe  it  was  old 
rose.  But  they  did  not  smell  fragrant, 
except  like  green  leaves.  The  tree  had 
grown  quite  tall,  and  when  in  blossom  it 
shone  amongst  the  other  somber  greens 
like  a  flame.  It  was  the  color  that 
stirred  one  so. 

The  tlmrn  tree  was  just  opening,  and 
that  to  the  little  girl  spelled  lilacs.  She 
knew  exactly  what  she  would  tind,  when 
she  hurried  over  to  the  hushes  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn.  She  bent  down  a  limb. 
There  is  nothing,  nothing,  half  sn  sweet 
ns  lilacs.  These  were  great  white  lacy 
ones,  and  when  you  buried  your  face  in 
them  you  smelled  the  sun  shining,  and 
the  brook  running  through  the  cowslips, 
nud  the  south  wind  whushing  above  you. 
Ah  !  but  I  never  can  tell  you  unless  you 
have  smelled  it  yourself. 

Another  thing  that  the  little  girl 
smelled  iu  the  lilacs  was  the  big  hill  call¬ 
ing  her.  She  always  bad  such  a  curious 
feeling  about  its  looking  down  on  the  val¬ 
ley,  as  it  had  done  for  so  long  and  would 
do.  It  must  have  seen  a  lot.  but  it  could 
never,  never,  tell.  It  was  almost  like  a 
sphinx.  She  felt  the  same  kind  of  rev¬ 
erence  for  it  that  she  felt  for  the  sun  and 
stars.  The  same  hand  had  made  it.  she 
thought,  which  explains  why  she  felt  so 
close  to  the  Almighty — up  there.  She 
had  not  yet  studied  physical  geography. 

Progressive  hands  had  never  meddled 
with  it.  The  road  up  its  side  was  nar¬ 
row,  stony  and  straight.  And  steep;  it 
would  have  broken  'the  heart  of  a  modern 
truckman.  Sooner  or  later,  with  the 
growth  of  competitive  distribution,  it 
might  come  to  he  considered  as  a  prob¬ 
lem.  but  just  now  people  were  satisfied 
with  going  around  it.  Or  of  growing 
crops  that  did  not  need  heavy  hauling, 
like  berries.  A  small  light  truck  of  the 
Ford  vintage  could  scale  it  if  there  was 
plenty  of  gas  in  the  tank  so ‘that  ii  would 
not  run  into  the  hack  end  and  leave  a 
driver  stranded  at  the  very  brink.  But 
that  was  only  the  practical  view  of  the 
hill.  And  the  little  girl  had  felt  that 
practical  was  merely  another  word  for 
discouraging. 

On  each  side  of  the  narrow  road  lay 
a  stony  cascade,  where  tiny  streamlets 
sang  and  chortled  after  Summer  rains,  or 
when  the  snow  was  melting.  To  the  left 
lay  her  father’s  apple  orchard.  He  had 
always  said  a  west  side  lull  was  no  good, 
and  then,  as  if  to  disprove  his  own  state¬ 
ment.  planted  an  orchard  there.  It  was 
very  pleasant  hack  among  the  big,  thrifty 
trees,  though  she  had  heard  men  speak 
very  unpleasantly  about  spraying  them 
from  the  top  of  a  tilting  platform.  She 
had  seen  the  trees  bending,  even  break¬ 
ing,  with  their  weight  of  Greenings,  Maid- 
wins  and  Kings.  They  were  bright  and 
rich  in  coloring,  and  that  always  delight¬ 
ed  the  buyer.  He  liked  to  mix  them  in 
with  duller  fruit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a 
pasture  that  was  being  taken  possession 
of  by  a  scrubby  growth  of  wild  apple, 
marching  up  from  the  valley.  After  that 
the  hillside  disappeared  iu  the  woods.  At 
the  very  brink  of  the  big  hill  there  were 
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[On  page  640  we  mentioned  a  group 
of  young  men  who  want  to  work  on  farms 
under  conditions  which  will  enable  them 
to  buy  it  home.  There  have  been  many 
letters  from  farmers  who  say  they  want 
this  sort  of  help.  We  hope  these  young 
men  will  find  places.  Now  comes  an¬ 
other  with  a  jiropositinn  so  new  and 
striking  that  we  print  his  letter  here.] 

Allow  me  to  comment  on  your  editorial 
on  page  tilt>.  regarding  assistance  to  am¬ 
bitious  young  men  whose  sole  capital  is 
“brain  and  body."  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  written  to  advertisers  whom 
I  thought  would  take  some  interest  in  a 
case  like  mine,  which  is  exactly  as  your 
editorial  reads.  I  never  received  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply  to  any  of  my  letters. 
They  (letters)  were  not  asking  charity, 
but  n  chance  to  show  my  ambition 
through  work.  It  has  been  my  dream 
when  a  hoy  mauling  through  the  hay  loft 
for  eggs,  driving  to  the  mill  with  timbers 
to  cut,  digging  potatoes,  etc.,  to  stand 
up  ami  look  around  at  my  farm,  seeing 
my  children  happy,  having  the  fun  I  had. 
That  dream  traveled  through  my  life, 
when  l  served  four  years  iu  the  United 
States  Navy.  I  thought  that  at  the  end 
of  my  enlistment  I  would  go  to  Canada 
or  some  Western  State  and  make  a  start. 
•Tust  before  the  end  of  my  enlistment  I 
met  and  married  the  girl  now  my  wife, 
and  that  stopped  me  from  going  to  Can¬ 
ada.  We  lived  near  her  home  and  in¬ 
tended  to  save  for  our  farm.  The  war 
ramp  with  its  soaring  prices,  and  I  stuck 
to  my  employer  with  low  wages,  while 
others  went  from  camp  to  camp,  ship¬ 
yard  to  shipyard,  and  wherever  they 
could  make  higher  wages.  Sticking  it 
out  under  such  inflated  conditions,  I 
could  not  save  any  longer,  and  had  to 
spend  our  savings  when  the  children 
came.  We  have  since  tried  to  save  for 
our  farm,  but,  living  in  town,  with  high 
rents  and  living,  it  seems  impossible  that 
I  can  make  a  start  while  I  am  young. 
My  wife  and  I  concluded  the  only  start 
we  can  make  immediately  would  he  where 
I  could  secure  work  on  a  farm  where  I 
really  could  get  a  start.  Working  for  a 
real,  red-blooded  American.  who  has 
other  ideals  in  life  thau  to  gain  money.  I 
would  give  the  best  that  is  in  me.  But 
such  a  man  I  have  yet  to  find. 

I  believe  there  arc  many  other  young 
men  in  such  circumstances  as  I  am  in 
who  really  would  like  to  make  a  start 
under  'like  conditions,  and  I  believe  they 
have  met  the  same  fate  as  myself.  I  am 
27  years  old,  my  wife  25.  and  my  hoys 
four  and  six.  My  father  is  poor :  my 
mother  died  when  I  was  six.  There  were 
six  children  iu  our  family  and  my  father 
struggled  to  raise  u.s.  I  have  been  on 
farms  of  relatives,  hut  most  have  died 
and  the  rest  are  living  in  cities,  1  do  not 
know  exactly  where.  My  wife  was  raised 
under  like  circumstances,  and  it  is  just 
we  two  making  a  start  by  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  he  included  in  your 
group  if  possible.  Perhaps  there  are 
many  farmers  who  possess  a  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  toward  their  fellow  men  who  have 
not  thought  of  such  an  aid  as  your  edi¬ 
torial  reads.  william  pavei.ec. 
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size  of  shoe.  /  SMI 


■  .  JUKKA  OOI.I.Ul  AN  IIOU1L  SEU  MENWETS 

UffentS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  u  t  e  usi  1  a.  Sample  p  a  c k  a g  e  free. 
COLLETTE  M  FO.  CO.,  Peyt.  IDS,  Amsterdam,  S.Y. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S. A 
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To  foreign  countries  in  tho  Universal  Postal  Union,  Jt.Ot.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check,  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tin's  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
e  ,  person.  We  liSO  OVory  possible  i*nra  lltioll  and  admit  the  ad  vert  miner  of 
i .  liable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i arid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
1 1.  if  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
t-urii  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  mo  Also  often  called  upon 
t>  nil  just  diifercneer  or  mistakes  between  our  stibreclbcm  mid  honest, 
i  i  nouKiliJe  bouses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  We  willingly  u.-e  our  good 
e.'i.ees  to  this  end,  but  *ueh  ease*  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
i  ansactiona.  We  protect. subscriber*  against  rogue*,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  rent  to  us  wit  hin  One  month  of  the  time  of 
the  tnoisnotioq,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiiv  Rural  Nbw- 
Vi  rkkr  wheu  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  new  subscriber  sent  herewith  is  the  third  son  of 
a  Polish  family  in  this  school  district  whose  parents  do 
not  read  the  English  language,  but  are  very  good  neigh- 
1  ore,  and  I  thought  that  your  excellent  paper  would  be 
a  help  to  the  whole  family.  Howard  n.  house. 

New  York. 

IN  the  same  mail  came  a  letter  from  New  Jersey 
telling  liow  one  of  our  people  went  to  call  on  an 
Austrian.  The  parents  were  unable  to  read  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  boys  are  in  school.  They  saw  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  our  friend’s  ear.  and  became  in¬ 
terested  at  once.  These  boys,  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  language,  will  become  interpreters  for  their 
pa  rents.  We  have  many  instances  of  this  sort.  They 
indicate  something  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  our  public  schools  and  the  press.  These 
aliens  must  have  the  elements  of  what  we  call  Amer¬ 
icanism  filtered  into  them  through  their  children. 
Therefore  it  should  be  simple  and  true. 


* 

CONSIDER  a  district  in  which  farming  is  the 
chief  industry.  There  are  no  large  cities. 
Every  town  has  been  built  up  and  maintained  by 
men  and  money  from  the  country.  Should  such  a 
district  be  represented  in  Congress  by  an  intelligent 
farmer?  Suppose  the  district  contains  a  man  who 
has  been  successful  on  a  farm,  who  has  intelligence 
and  experience  and  the  ability  and  power  to  com¬ 
mand  respect.  Would  not  such  a  man  be  a  fairer 
representative  of  the  people  and  business  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  than  someone  who  was  never  identified  with 
farming,  either  by  business  instinct  or  sentiment? 
That  seems  like  a  fair  question,  and  about  the  only 
people  who  can  answer  it  fairly  are  those  who  live 
in  such  a  district.  We  ought  1o  hear  the  answer 
this  year.  The  Thirty-ninth  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  covers  the  counties  of  Orleans,  Gcn- 
esee.  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  the  western  part  of 
Monroe.  It  is  an  agricultural  district,  with  no  large 
cities.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  answering  the  question.  Mr.  Clark 
Allis  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
at  the  primary.  Mr.  Allis  is  a  farmer,  fully  iden¬ 
tified  with  farming  interests,  and  well  qualified  to 
represent  the  district.  Now,  will  the  farmers  of  this 
agricultural  district  support  a  farmer  for  Congress? 
The  question  is  thus  put  squarely  up  to  them.  Do 
they  want  a  farmer  in  Congress?  U’e  have  [lot  to  do 
it  ourselves! 

* 


THE  long  and  unexplained  delay  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one  in  printing  and  distributing 
its  report  is  having  a  very  bad  effect.  That  report 
should  have  been  put  into  every  rural  home  where 
there  are  children  to  be  educated  long  before  this. 
There  should  not  be  any  limited  distribution  of  such 
a  document.  It  ought  fo  go  everywhere,  -with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  challenge  for  criticism  and  discussion.  Our 
people  are  anxious  to  discuss  it,  but  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  them  not  to  do  so  until  they  can  first  read  and 
digest  this  report.  Yet.  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  a  copy  of  it.  Country  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  suspicious  :it  this  long  delay,  and  the  committee 
should  he  made  to  understand  that  unless  this  report 
is  put  out  freely  at  once  they  will  have  double  work 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  support  and  confidence  of 
the  rural  public. 

* 


IT  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  the  season’s  output. 

but  at  this  moment  there  seems  little  chance  for 
any  “bumper  crop.”  The  late  frosts  did  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  fruit  south  of  New  York,  and  in  scatter¬ 
ing  localities  north  of  this  point.  This  will  surely 
reduce  the  output  of  small  fruits,  and  affect  the 
peach  and  apple  crop  to  some  extent.  The  season 
thus  far  has  been  cold  and  wet;  planting  is  late,  and 
there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  restrict  acre¬ 


age.  We  are  speaking  now  particularly  of  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope.  By  that  we  mean  the  section  of 
country  north  of  Washington,  where  the  water  nat¬ 
urally  drains  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  terri¬ 
tory  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  any  abnor¬ 
mally  large  crop,  unless  it  may  possibly  be  late  ap¬ 
ples.  If  we  look  at  it  fairly,  this  is  not  a  calamity, 
but  rather  a  good  thing  for  farmers.  Nature  seems 
to  he  doing  for  them  what  manufacturers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  do  for  themselves:  that  is,  restrict  the  out¬ 
put  so  as  to  maintain  fair  prices.  The  egg  producers 
were  unable  t<>  do  this,  A  combination  of  open  Win¬ 
ter.  lower  feed  prices  and  general  adoption  of  Win¬ 
ter  lighting  combined  to  increase  the  egg  production 
beyond  active  demand.  The  weather  thus  far  seems 
to  be  restricting  production  of  general  crops,  and 
the  result  should  he  higher  prices.  This  will  be,  on 
Ghe  whole,  more  satisfactory,  for  no  one  ever  knew  a 
"bumper  crop"  at  low  prices  to  make  farmers  pros¬ 
perous.  We  think  this  year  will  he,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  last  season  for  our  farmers. 

* 

HE  conference  at  Genoa  seems  to  have  broken 
down — with  little  accomplishment.  The  failure 
seems  to  he  due  to  the  action  of  France  and  the 
attitude  of  Russia.  There  can  he  no  question  that 
the  French  are  both  nervous  and  suspicious.  They 
fear  the  military  recovery  of  Germany,  and  they 
suspect  the  English  of  trying  to  take  a  trade  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  As  for  Russia,  that  country  has  evi¬ 
dently  gone  back  in  civilization,  and  cannot  yet  give 
the  evidence  which  would  entitle  her  to  the  world’s 
confidence.  The  truth  is  that  all  Europe  wants 
America  to  come  in  and  take  a  chance  on  a  Russian 
loan.  There  would  be  little  or  no  security  for  such 
a  loan  as  conditions  are  at  present,  yet  Europe 
would  benefit  from  the  investment.  Ixff  Russia  first 
give  the  guarantees  which  any  civilized  nation 
should  give  before  America  invests  money  in  her 
credit.  This  nation  has  already  done  more  to  aid 
the  starving  and  destitute  Russians  than  all  of 
Europe  combined.  Americans  would  like  their  share 
of  Russian  trade,  and  they  are  willing  to  help 
finance  the  recovery  of  Russian  business,  but  first 
of  all  the  Russian  people  must  learn  that  there  are 
some  things  in  international  dealings  which  then 
must  do  themselves.  Let  them  stop  quibbling  and 
get  down  to  business  if  they  want  to  borrow  Amer¬ 
ican  money. 

* 

We  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  good  acreage  of  rye  to 
to  be  turned  under  as  green  manure.  Tell  us  the  best 
way  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  j.  c. 

HE  very  best  way  to  use  such  rye  is  to  start 
when  about  IS  inches  high  and  chop  it  up  with 
a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow.  Then  plow  after  this 
chopping.  This  green  rye.  well  cut  up,  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  and  will  decay  rapidly.  This 
plan  requires  extra  work,  but  is  the  best,  we  know 
of.  Most  farmers  let  such  rye  stand  too  long.  It 
is  often  5  feet  high,  and  hard  and  woody.  By  using 
a  chain  on  the  plow  this  mass  can  he  plowed  under, 
but  rye  is  the  toughest  of  small  grains,  and  unless 
it  is  handled  right  it  will  do  the  soil  more  harm 
than  good.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  use  a  roller 
and  pack  or  crush  the  soil  down  hard — then  harrow 
the  surface  and  plant.  Where  the  soil  is  not  packed 
the  rye  is  left  loose  under  the  furrow.  The  air 
works  in  through  the  hollow  stems,  dries  out  the 
soil  and  causes  a  fermentation  which  sours  or 
“poisons”  the  soil  for  at  least  one  season.  The  yel¬ 
low,  sickly  corn  crop  which  sometimes  follows  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  full  crop  of  rye  results  from  this  trou¬ 
ble.  The  use  of  lime  will  help  correct  it,  hut  the 
proper  treatment  is  to  roll  or  pack  the  ground  when¬ 
ever  a  full  crop  of  rye  is  plowed  under. 

* 

It  is  impossible  to  take  lip  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
without  noting  something  most  interesting  and  in  the 
line  of  a  better  world,  right  here  and  now.  a.  w.  l. 

E  hope  that  is  true.  It  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  make  true.  We  are  not  content  simply  to 
interest  people  or  even  to  instruct  them.  We  want 
to  make  them  think  honestly  and  sanely.  Uncon¬ 
scious  thought  is  probably  the  most  useful.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  does  not  really  understand  that  he  is 
thinking  or  reasoning.  He  reads  a  statement  which 
he  cannot  drive  out  of  mind.  It  haunts  him,  and  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  is  forced  to  reason  it  out  and  find 
a  full  answer  to  it.  or  admit  that  he  cannot  refute  it. 
That  is  what  we  call  unconscious  thought,  though 
perhaps  that  is  not  the  best  name  for  it.  It  is  the 
most  useful  kind  of  thinking,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
the  most  useful  human  program,  “TFe  must  do  it 
ourselves."  Our  ambition  is  to  put  into  every  issue 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  something  that  will  cause  you  to 
make  a  mental  struggle  in  an  effort  to  disprove  it. 


May  27,  19-2 

IN  this  age  of  progress,  when  everything  seems 
stirred  into  movement,  what  part  of  the  United 
States  would  you  consider  least  likely  to  "come 
hack"?  After  reasonable  thought,  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  would  probably  say  ‘‘Cape  Cod.”  This  spit  of 
land,  thrust  out  into  the  ocean  like  the  arm  of  a 
prizefighter,  was  discovered  three  centuries  ago  and 
then  forgotten,  except,  as  a  good  place  to  “go  away 
from."  You  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  (’ape  Cod  has  now  been  rediscovered,  and 
the  new  discoverers  find  that  parts  of  it  offer  as 
good  opportunities  for  gardening  or  farming  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  ocean 
modifies  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  soil  responds 
remarkably  to  good  culture.  Peaches,  potatoes,  as¬ 
paragus,  strawberries,  grow  well,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  market.  Poultry  and  dairying  give  Winter 
occupation.  We  shall  all  have  to  revise  our  opinion 
of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  not  a  mere  heap  of  sand.  It 
offers  good  opportunity  for  about  10.000  families 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 

MANY  hard  questions  about  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  come  up  to  us.  Usually  a  single  opinion 
will  not  prove  of  much  value;  there  should  be  a  full 
discussion  to  settle  it.  One  of  the  great  questions 
asked  by  farmers  relates  to  the  value  of  agricultural 
college  students  as  farm  helpers  or  hired  men.  Here 
is  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  farmer: 

The  war  seems  to  have  spoiled  most  of  our  young 
men,  and  they  have  no  idea  of  earning  the  wages  they 
ask.  My  experience  in  hiring  college  men  has  been  very 
discouraging;  so  much  so  that  I  will  not  hire  a  short- 
course  man  if  I  can  get  anyone  else. 

That  puts  the  situation  up  boldly  and  squarely. 
We  realize  that  we  are  stepping  in  upon  ground 
where  an  angel  might,  well  fear  to  tread,  but  we 
invite  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  have  em¬ 
ployed  several  college  men.  If  they  have  made  good 
we  feel  sure  their  friends  will  rally  to  their  support. 
College  education,  at  least  in  theory,  ought  to  make 
an  improved  hired  man.  Does  it? 

* 

AS  we  go  to  press  the  news  reports  indicate  that 
Gifford  Pinchot  has  been  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Such  nomination  is  usually  equivalent,  to  an  election. 
There  are  two  significant  things  about  this  unex¬ 
pected  outcome.  Mr.  Pinchot  represented  the  pro¬ 
gressive  or  critical  element  of  the  party.  He  was 
opposed  by  the  "machine”  or  stand-pat,  "good- 
enough-for-me”  element.  It  was  also  essentially  a 
contest  between  the  farms  and  smaller  places  against 
the  big  cities.  The  country  vote  won — as  it  always 
does.  This  primary  election  and  the  recent  one  in 
Indiana  show  that  our  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  leaderless  and  dawdling  policy  of  Congress. 
They  also  show  what  New  York  farmers  could  do 
if  they  could  organize  behind  some  strong  leader. 


Brevities 

This  year’s  reports  seem,  to  show  that  casein  used  in 
liquid  spray  mixtures  as  a  "spreader”  has  given  good 
results. 

Wiiat  has  happened  to  the  woodchucks  this  year? 
We  never  had  so  many  questions  about  killing  them.  A 
good  marksman  with  a  rifle  is  the  best  “killer”  we  have 
found. 

The  spray  for  killing  dandelions  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one-half  pound  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  spraying  over  the  lawn.  This  amount  ought 
to  cover  1175  feet. 

Several  readers  ask  if  it  is  safe  to  put  paris  green 
or  arsenic  with  the  tar  in  treating  seed  corn.  We 
should  not  do  it.  There  would  be  some  danger  of 
injuring  the  seed. 

For  ants  in  the  pantry  or  closets  a  sponge  wet  in 
sweetened  water  and  left  on  a  shelf  will  make  a  good 
trap.  The  ants  will  work  into  it  and  they  may  be  killed 
by  throwing  the  sponge  into  boiling  Water. 

We  have  never  known  the  apple  bloom  to  develop  so 
unevenly  as  it.  has  this  year.  The  margin  in  lime  of 
blooming  between  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  was 
very  wide.  'When  McIntosh  was  ready  to  dust,  Spy 
was  in  full  flower. 

Most  of  us  know  the  peculiar  odor  of  red  cedar,  and 
we  have  wondered  how  it  can  retain  this  fragrance  for 
years.  There  are  cases  where  cedar  chests  have  held  this 
peculiar  odor  for  100  years  or  more.  It  is  due  to  a 
peculiar  oil  which  in  some  cases  represents  two  to  four 
per  cent  of  the  wood.  This  oil  will  kill  many  moths 
and  other  insects. 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  the  State  College  and  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  there  is  being 
established  on  Long  Island  a  branch  experiment  station 
for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  the  insects,  diseases 
and  fertility  problems  of  Ixmg  Island.  This  new  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  made  possible  by  the  signing  of  the  bill 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Here  is  an  old  fashioned  report  by  a  New  Hampshire 
reader:  ”1  have  seen  many  discussions  of  beating  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  I  thought  T  would  add  my  mite.  East 
(■’nil  we  moved  into  my  wife’s  old  homestead,  and  opened 
u,.  the  old  fireplace  (it  takes  -1-ft.  wood)  and  wintered 
on  that  as  the  main  heating  plant.  We  were  not 
troubled  by  having  the  house  too  hot  when  it  was  30 
below  outside,  but  the  whole  family  have  come  through 
with  better  health  than  ever  before  in  a  stove-heated 
house.  We  used  au  awful  amount  of  wood,  though.” 
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The  Senator  from  New  York 

Many  of  our  Now  York  farmers  are  frankly  trou¬ 
bled  over  the  Senatorial  situation  this  year.  The 
majority  of  these  farmers  are  naturally  Republican 
— that  party  looks  to  them  for  its  vote.  It  cannot 
possibly  carry  the  State  unless  the  farmers  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  ticket  and  ready  to  work  for  it. 
A  New  Y’ork  State  election  is  always  a  contest 
between  New  York  City  ami  “up- State” — the  great 
bulk  of  the  Democratic  party  being  found  in  the 
great  city.  These  evident  truths  will  not  be  disputed 
by  anyone.  They  enter  the  campaign  this  year  with 
peculiar  power. 

Senator  William  M.  Calder  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  Democrats 
have  not  yet  selected  their  candidate.  It  may  be 
ex-Governor  A.  E.  Smith  or  W.  R.  Ilearst,  both  of 
New  York  City.  The  managers  of  the  Republican 
party  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  situation  “up¬ 
state.”  The  truth  is  that  Senator  Calder  has  no 
personal  following  among  the  farmers.  The  farm 
leaders  and  the  great  majority  of  progressive  men 
Up-State  do  not  want  him.  We  might  as  well  state 
the  case  clearly  and  bluntly.  The  farmers  think 
Senator  Calder  has  voted  wrong  ou  daylight  saving 
and  prohibition.  City  people  may,  if  they  please, 
make  light  of  such  issues,  but.  we  can  assure  the 
politicians  that  they  are  vital  to  the  up-State  peo¬ 
ple.  The  daylight  saving  issue  defeated  Governor 
Smith  two  years  ago.  The  farmers  also  think  that 
Senator  Calder  has  but  a  limited  and  narrow  view 
of  the  great  questions  which  concern  agriculture. 
There  is  always  a  large  element  in  either  party 
ready  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who  may  be  selected 
for  them.  While  that  is  true,  we  can  only  assure  the 
politicians  that  the  progressive  or  bolting  elemeut 
of  the  party  is  larger  than  ever  this  year. 

These  men  realize  that  the  situation  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  unwritten  law  that,  one  of  New  York's 
Senators  should  come  from  the  great  city.  But  for 
that  there  would  be  an  immediate  movement  to 
nominate  a  man  definitely  and  positively  identified 
with  farming.  If  in  accordance  with  political 
custom  a  city  man  is  entitled  to  the  nomination  the 
farmers  want  it  understood  that  he  cannot  be  elected 
without  their  support,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
insist  that  such  a  candidate  must  be  a  big,  broad¬ 
minded  man  who  will  give  all  of  his  constituents  a 
square  deal.  It  has  been  proposed  to  hold  a  con- 
Aemion  of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  State  to 
see  what  can  be  done  about  this.  The  Republican 
managers  should  understand  that  as  things  stand 
today  the  nomination  of  Senator  Calder  against  the 
outspoken  opposition  of  many  strong  farmers  would 
be  au  invitation  to  defeat.  The  margin  of  votes 
between  the  two  parties  is  likely  to  be  small  this 
year,  and  party  ties  will  be  loosely  drawn.  The  It. 
N.-Y\  has  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter.  What 
we  want  is  a  Senator  who,  if  he  must  come  from 
New  York  City,  will  reasonably  stand  for  what  our 
farmers  want. 


The  Law  Covering  Borrowed  Cans 

One  morning  recently  the  manager  of  our  milk  station 
failed  to  return  one  of  our  cans.  When  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  he  gave  us  a  can  marked  “Sheffield 
Farms."  We  called  his  attention  to  the  name  on  t lie 
can.  but  he  said  to  use  it  until  they  were  able  to  locate 
our  missing  can.  In  the  meantime  an  agent  of  the  Milk 
Bottlers’  Federation  came  along  and  took  the  “Shef¬ 
field  Farms”  can.  and  their  lawyer  lias  just,  written  us 
that  we  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $50.  but  agrees  to  settle 
if  we  send  them  $25.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
matter?  Are  we  liable  to  a  fine  under  the  circum¬ 
stances?  C.  &  6. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  think  a  farmer  liable  to  a  fine  under 
such  circumstances.  When  a  can  is  used  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  the  law  is  not  violated.  All 
the  dealers  use  one  another’s  euus.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  mixed  up.  They  use  each  other’s  cans  with 
common  consent,  though  at  times  they  make  an 
attempt  to  straighten  up.  Consequently  the  farmer 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dealer  who  hands 
him  a  can  owned  by  another  dealer  has  the  consent 
of  the  owner  to  use  it.  We  do  not  believe  any  jury 
would  render  a  verdict  against  a  farmer  in  such 
circumstances.  Its  decision  of  fact  would  be  that 
the  can  was  used  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
By  the  way,  some  one  is  using  the  farmer’s  can. 
Who  is  there  to  see  that  it  is  returned  to  him.  and 
the  present  user  of  it  lined  for  a  real  violation  of 
the  law? 

There  are  two  statutes  affecting  milk  cans.  One 
in  the  agricultural  law  under  sections  36  and  36a. 
In  the  re-euacted  farms  and  markets  law  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  70  and  71.  The  provisions  of  the  general 
business  law  are  in  sections  270  and  274. 

Under  the  agricultural  law  milk  cans,  jars  and 
bottles  may  be  registered  in  the  State  Agricultural 


Department,  and  when  registered  consecutively  num¬ 
bered.  The  commissioner  or  his  agents  are  then 
authorized  to  seize  any  can.  jar  or  bottle  so  marked. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  not 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  milk  can  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  general  law.  The  agents  of  the  Milk 
Bottlers’  Federation  allege  the  general  business  law 
as  their  authority.  They  have  no  authority  to  act 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law  cited  above. 

Under  the  general  business  law  all  persons  are 
prohibited  from  the  use  or  sale  or  traffic  in  any  milk 
cau  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  penalty 
for  each  violation  is  $50.  Formerly  the  OAvncr  could 
bring  suit  in  any  county  of  the  .State.  The  law  was, 
however,  amended  so  that  suit  must  now  be  brought, 
if  at  all,  in  the  place  where  the  defendant  resides. 

We  make  no  defence  of  anyone  wilfully  appro-  • 
printing  and  using  for  himself  property  belonging  to 
another;  but  in  practically  every  complaint  against 
milk  producers  that  has  come  to  our  attention  the 
producer  was  using  the  can  either  with  the  direct  or 
indirect  consent  of  the  owner.  In  some  cases  he 
had  actually  bought  the  cans  and  paid  for  them. 
Nevertheless  the  cans  Avere  lawlessly  taken  from  his 
Avagon,  and  in  some  cases  he  was  scared  into  paying 
a  fine  besides.  The  law  has  been  virtually  used  in 
such  cases  in  a  Avay  that  suggests  blackmail.  We 
have  repeatedly  advised  producers  to  pay  no  fine  in 
such  cases,  and  promised  to  defend  at  our  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  first  ease  brought  to  get  a  definite  decision 
in  such  cases.  None  has  ever  been  brought. 


The  “Farm  Bloc’’  and  Organized 
Farmers 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  “farm  bloc”  in 
Congress  is  acting  with  the  sanction  or  under  orders 
from  farmers  in  supporting  a  high  tariff  and  other 
more  or  less  revolutionary  measures.  Xo\a\  I  am  a 
farmer,  and  I  oppose  a  high  tariff  and  some  of  the 
other  things  this  “farm  bloc”  supports.  What  about 
that?  J.  M.  I-. 

What  we  said  was  that  the  farm  organizations 
throughout  the  country  generally  supported  the 
“bloc.”  What  has  been  done  in  Congress  for  agri¬ 
culture  represents  the  wishes  of  official  fanner s. 
That  is  all  Ave  have  claimed,  and  the  truth  of  the 
statement  is  easily  demonstrated.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  individual  farmers  who  do  not  want  a 
high  tariff  or  a  Federal  loan  or  some  of  the  other 
things  which  this  “bloc”  has  helped  to  put  through. 
They  have  had  their  chance  to  protest,  but  naturally 
they  cannot  expect  to  exert  the  influence  Avliich  will 
come  from  organized  clubs  or  societies.  For  some 
years  now  the  aim  among  farmers  has  been  to  get 
together  and  combine  their  influence  and  power. 
While  not  by  any  means  fully  organized  yet.  they 
have  begun  the  job  well,  and  this  “farm  bloc”  is  the 
natural  political  outcome.  Some  individuals  may 
not  like  what  the  “bloc”  is  doing,  or  may  not  en¬ 
dorse  their  methods,  but  so  long  as  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  endorse  this  way  of  doing  business  it  will  go 
on.  The  remedy  for  those  Avho  are  not.  satisfied  Avill 
naturally  be  to  join  those  organizations  and  change 
their  policy. 


New  York  State  Notes 

It  is  reported  that  Essex  County  will  this  week  com¬ 
plete  the  test  of  every  cow  in  the  county  for  tubercu¬ 
losis.  This  undertaking  has  been  going  on  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  when  the  farmers  said,  “We  will  make 
Essex  clean,”  they  meant  it  in  fact.  While  other 
counties  of  ihe  State  are  working  on  this  problem, 
nevertheless  they  cannot  use  the  term  “clean”  iu  the 
complete  sense  that  Essex  can. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  establishing  a  live  stock 
commission  house  at  Buffalo.  It  is  expected  that  this 
Avill  be  part  of  the  National  I-ive  Stock  Producers’ 
Association. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  looks  different  from  this 
time  last  year.  The  Syracuse  labor  office  reports  that 
in  1021  the  usual  wages  paid  for  single  farm  hands 
were  from  $40  to  $60  per  month  with  lodging,  board  and 
washing.  In  1922  the  prevailing  wage  so  far  seems  to 
he  from  $25  to  $40  per  month  for  the  same  privileges. 
In  1021  tin*  prevailing  rates  for  married  men  were  from 
$50  to  $70  per  month.  Up  to  the  present  writing  these 
wages  seem  to  run  from  $35  to  $(>.►  per  month. 

Tompkins  County  is  conducting  a  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  surrounding  the  school- 
houses  of  the  county. 

It  has  been  said  that  Frank  S.  Peer,  who  died  in 
Reading,  England,  on  April  25,  built  the  second  silo  in 
the  United  States  in  the  early  eighties.  For  35  years 
Mr.  Peer  lias  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cows  from  England  and  the  Channel  Islands 
to  this  country. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  hay  has  gone  back  very 
much  since  the  opening  of  Spring,  and  fanners  have 
keen  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  would  best  utilize 
for  the  emergency  situation.  Many  in  elevations  below 
1,400  feet  will  try  Sudan  grass.  If  this  is  to  he  suc¬ 
cessful  in  New  York  State  the  grass  should  be  sown 
by  May  25.  Those  who  have  tried  Sudan  grass  in  the 
State  have  found  that  it  will  give  a  higher  quality  of 
liny  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  than  millet  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury. 

It  is  stated  from  Albany  that  when  the  barge  canal 
opened  there  were  SOO  tons  of  agricultural  limestone 
shipped  from  Buffalo  to  Scluiylcrvillc  and  200  tons 
shipped  to  Mechanicsville  from  Buffalo.  This  is  for 


farmers’  use.  There  are  fields  that  would  readily  re¬ 
spond  all  over  the  State  to  the  use  of  lime,  but  the 
freight  rate  has  made  the  use  of  it  almost  prohibitive 
iu  many  localities.  I  hope  the  canal  will  help  the 
situation. 

New  tariff  schedules  have  been  issued  by  the  Erie 
and  Lackawanna  railroads  establishing  substantial  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  local  rates  of  those  companies  on  agri¬ 
cultural  limestone  iu  carloads,  effective  May  1  and  May 
15,  respectively.  Tht*  rates  annouuced  are  practically 
those  in  force  on  crushed  stone,  carloads,  for  relative 
distances. 

The  New  Y'ork  State  College  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
its  third  annual  Summer  field  days  on  June  22  and  23. 
This  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Summer  farmers’ 
week  at  the  college.  The  meeting  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  field  tests  which  are  being  conducted 
at  the  experiment  grounds,  and  to  see  the  whole  agri¬ 
cultural  plant,  which  cannot  he  seen  to  advantage  dur¬ 
ing  the  'Winter  farmers’  Week. 

R.  W.  Wells  is  carrying  on  some  co-operative  field  work 
with  Orange  County  farmers  for  the  control  of  the  ox 
warble.  lie  reports  that  the  heaviest  infestatiou  of 
the  insect  may  be  expected  during  the  early  part  of 
May,  His  demonstrations  are  carried  on  to  encourage 
the  use  of  preparations  of  iodoform  and  vaseline  on  the 
“humps"  so  as  to  kill  the  iu  sect  and  prevent  its  work¬ 
ing  its  way  out  and  thus  infecting  new  catrle. 

In  traveling  through  the  cabbage  section  of  New  York 
State  one  is  struck  with  the  large  number  of  farmers 
who  are  screening  their  cabbage  seed  beds  to  control 
the  cabbage  root  maggot.  These  growers  are  believers 
in  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

Nelson  I*.  I’eet,  manager  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Packing  Association, 
which  has  its  headquarters  located  at  Rochester,  has 
been  chosen  a  director  of  the  national  fruit  sales  agency 
formed  at  Chicago  receutly.  The  agency,  the  Federat¬ 
ed  Fruit  Growers,  will  open  offices  in  Chicago  at  once. 
National  standardization  of  fruit  grades  and  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  consumption  of  apples  Avill  be 
carried  on.  The  committee  which  met  at  Chicago  was 
called  together  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  consisted  of  22  men.  They  made  au  analysis 
of  various  factors  in  marketing  organization,  and  as  a 
result  have  developed  a  plan  for  the  correlation  of  these 
local  co-operatives  into  a  national  federated  organiza¬ 
tion.  E.  a.  F. 


Fruit  Conditions  in  Ohio 

Central  Ohio  was  pretty  hard  hit  by  the  freeze  of 
April  21.  but  not  so  seriously  as  at  first  appeared.  Of 
course  most  of  the  tender  blossom  fruits,  such  as  plums 
and  cherries,  were  killed,  except  ou  the  very  highest 
eleA-ations  in  this  section.  Our  own  plums  were  nil 
killed,  and  practically  all  our  cherries.  Our  apples 
looked  very  sick  immediately  after  the  freeze,  and  it 
certainly  appeared  that  there  would  not  he  much  left. 
However,  the  Rome  Beauties,  which  are  several  days 
later  than  some  others  to  bloom,  sent  out  a  lot  of  new 
fresh  flowers  and  have  set  a  heavy  c-rop.  The  Jona¬ 
thans.  just  as  they  did  last  year,  iu  same  mysterious 
way  “wriggled  through"  Avith  a  surprisingly  good  set¬ 
ting  of  healthy,  rapidly-growing  little  apples.  York 
Imperial  was  not  hurt  much,  and  the  Lankfords  will 
have  a  good  crop.  Sraymau  and  Delicious  ( red  \ ,  just 
as  they  fared  last  year,  were  hardest  hit  of  all  our 
varieties  of  apples.  And  this  is  true  of  many  sections 
from  which  I  have  had  reports.  There  was  no  injury 
by  cold,  worth  mentioning,  to  apple  blossoms  at  our 
Western  and  Southwestern  Ohio  experimental  orchards. 
The  sky  was  cloudy  over  the  western  part  of  the  State 
ou  the  morning  following  the  great  freeze  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  not  much  mischief  resulted. 

Central  Ohio.  F.  H.  b. 


Many  farmers  feared  that  the  past  Winter,  which 
AA'as  very  open,  with  a  number  of  severe  freezes,  would 
greatly  damage  thp  wheat  crop.  However,  plenty  of 
rain  in  the  early  Spring,  and  occasional  good  showers 
since,  have  made  nearly  every  wheat  field  a  promising 
prospect.  While  the  growth  is  nut  extra  large,  the 
stand  is  fine  and  the  color  good.  Cows  and  sheep  are 
being  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  oats  seeding  is  being 
done.  Apple  orchards,  which  are  budded  very  full,  are 
being  sprayed  the  second  time  now,  and  pear,  peach  and 
cherry  trees  are  a  mass  of  splendid  bloom.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  a  liberal  acreage  of  beaus  and  potatoes 
will  be  plpnted  and  about  the  usual  amount  of  cabbage 
set.  Farmers  as  a  rule  are  not  over  sanguine  with  the 
outlook,  but  are  hopeful  of  the  future.  The  attitude 
seems  to  be  one  of  caution  and  waiting  for  develop¬ 
ments.  Several  farms  have  changed  bands,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $100  per  acre  to  $125.  While  the  farmers 
of  our  section  have  been  hard  hit  by  heavy  taxes  and 
low  prices  during  the  past  year,  most  of  them  have 
managed  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  at  least.  We 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  business  is  being  done 
on  a  safer  and  more  stable  basis  than  a  year  ago.  but 
where  is  the  prophet  Avho  cart  foretell  the  future?  How¬ 
ever.  the  various  farm  organizations,  the  Grange.  Farm 
Bureau  and  othprs  are  doing  much  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer  and  make  the  future  look  more 
optimistic.  L.  M.  JOTSON. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y\ 

This  is  a  dairying  section.  Milk  is  in  a  mix-up — - 
poolers  and  non-poolers.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  are  the 
two  main  crops  for  market.  Cabbage  is  all  gone. 
Potatoes  are  bringing  75  and  SOe  at  home.  Hay  is 
worth  $15  at  station,  pressed.  The  general  outlook  is 
fair.  Farmers  are  planning  to  plant  about  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  potatoes  as  last  year.  Hired  help 
is  more  plentiful  than  last  year.  The  farmers  iu  this 
section  as  a  genera!  rule  are  doing  well.  Farmers 
realized  about  $25  a  ton  last  year  for  cabbage  aud  75c 
to  $1  for  potatoes  at  home.  The  average  Avas  200 
bushels  to  an  acre,  which  we  call  a  good  yield  for  this 
section.  Farming  is  all  right  iu  this  section. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  P.  EOINGER. 

This  is  principally  a  dairy  country,  and  not  much 
sold,  except  dairy  products.  Milk  is  sold  for  League 
prices.  A  few  farmers  make  butter,  which  they  sell  for 
35  to  40c  pet  lb.  Creamery  butter  is  sold  by  the  stores 
for  45  to  50c.  Veal  calves  are  a  drug  o.t  the  market, 
and  the  best  our  local  butchers  will  pay  is  S8  to  $9 
per  cu  t.,  live,  and  the  poorer  ones  they  do  mu  want  at 
any  price.  Beef  cows  arc  slow,  not  much  call  for  them. 
Dairy  cows  sold  for  $50  to  $60  for  good  grades.  Hay 
has  been  sold  for  $15  to  $20  in  the  barn.  Eggs  are  sold 
to  the  hucksters  for  24c  per  dozen ;  nor  many  chickens 
being  sold  yet.  Seed  potatoes  are  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
for  the  best ;  smaller  ones  at  half  price.  Some  of  the 
older  farmers  are  selling  out  to  foreigners,  mostly 
Polish  farmers,  who  are  settling  in  here  from  the  coal 
regions.  c.  g.  bogtree. 

Lackawanna  Co..  Pa 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Our  Page  is  very  interesting,  for  it  seems  as  though  we 
are  talking  together  when  we  are  all  at  our  own  homes. 


Drawn  by  Norman  II.,  Connecticut,  1  /  leans 


Memory  Verse 

“My  oriole,  my  glance  of  Summer  fire, 

Is  come  at  last,  ami  ever  on  the  watch, 
Twitches  the  pack-thread  I  had  lightly 
wound 

About  the  bough  to  help  his  housekeep¬ 
ing, — 

Twitches  and  scouts  by  turns,  blessing 
his  luck. 

Yet  fearing  me  who  laid  it  in  his  way, 
Nor,  more  than  wiser  we  in  our  affairs, 
Divines  the  providence  that  hides  and 
helps. 

Heave,  ho!  heave,  bo!  he  whistles  as  the 
twine 

Slackens  its  hold ;  once  more,  now  ;  and 
a  flash 

Lightens  across  the  sunlight  to  the  elm 
Where  his  mate  dangles  at  her  cup  of 
felt." 

— JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
The  bright,  sunny  morning  In  early 
May  on  which  1  am  writing  again  to  my 
boys  and  girls  lias  been  made  brighter  by 
the  first  oriole  songs  of  the  year.  This  is 
the  Baltimore  oriole,  a  more  common 
bird  than  its  relative  the  Orchard  oriole. 
Someone  asked  in  a  letter  not  long  ago 
what  is  the  difference  between  them. 
Who  will  tell  us?  The  Baltimore  orioles 
have  been  about  for  several  days  now, 
flitting  among  the  peach  blossoms,  and 
giving  their  sharp  call  notes,  but  have 
not  burst  into  song  before.  This  morn- 


An  Oxford  Sheep  and  Her  Triplets 
Picture  sent  by  Marcella  Loom  is,  New 
York ,  15  Years 


ing  the  air  is  full  of  their  rich,  ringing 
notes,  and  1  look  out  to  see  one  of  the 
brilliant  orange  ami  black  male  birds 
only  a  rod  or  two  from  the  window. 
Soon  he  and  his  duller  colored  mate  will 
he  building  a  home,  and  I  shall  know 
again  the  delight  of  supplying  something 
for  the  nest,  while  repeating  the  verse 
from  Lowell  which  I  have  just  given  you, 
and  which  tells  the  story  so  beautifully. 
Last,  year  three  pairs  of  orioles  built  in 
trees  close  by  my  little  home.  Two  of 
the  nests  were  within  10  feet  of  the 
ground  and  gave  good  chance  to  watch 
the  wonderful  work  of  building  the  soft, 
gray,  swinging  basket,  and  later  to  sec 
the  feeding  of  the  young  ones. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what 
the  world  would  be  like  if  there  were  no 
birds?  Of  course,  from  the  practical 
view,  it  would  soon  be  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  grow  his  crops  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  because  of  the  insect  pests 
that  would  overrun  us,  did  the  birds  not 
hold  them  in  check.  But  from  the  other 
standpoint — that  <>f  our  pleasure  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  life — we  should  miss  sadly  the 
graceful  flight,  bright  colors  and  cheery 
songs  of  our  feathered  friends.  They 


are  indeed  companions,  and  I  hope  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  read  Our  Page  are 
learning  to  know  many  of  the  different 
birds  by  name,  to  recognize  their  calls 
and  songs,  to  study  their  habits,  and  to 
protect  all  those  that  are  beneficial. 
There  are  only  a  few  species  that  do 
more  harm  (linn  good. 

Following  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers,  written  about  a  year 
ago: 

Our  school  closed  May  19.  We  had  a 
bird  calendar  at  school  to  put  down  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  birds  when  they 
came  from  the  South.  Now  my  brother 
and  I  are  keeping  track  of  the  birds’ 
nests  we  can  find.  So  far  we  have  found 
77  altogether,  24  of  which  are  robins,  23 
swallows,  four  pinches,  three  bluebirds, 
three  orioles,  five  English  sparrows,  two 
crow  blackbirds,  one  wren,  one  sand¬ 
piper,  two  song  sparrows  and  one  Which 
was  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  A n  old  gentle¬ 
man  told  us  it  was  a  snipe  robin.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  bird.  I>o  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  another  name  for  the  flicker? 
That  bird  lias  so  many  names.  We 
haven't  found  the  nests  of  the  kingbird, 
catbird*  bobolink,  goldfinch,  least,  fly¬ 
catcher  or  humming  bird.  Don’t  expect 
to  find  the  last.  Of  course  we  don’t  both¬ 
er  the  nests.  But  we  like  to  know  where 
they  are  and  what  the  eggs  look  like. 

I  have  a  garden.  In  it  I  have  sweet 
corn.  Lima  beaus,  onion  sets,  lettuce  and 
parsley.  We  had  some  duck  eggs  set. 
The  old  hen  did  not  set  very  good,  but 
she  hutched  four  ducks;  two  of  them  are 
yellow  and  the  other  two  are  black  and 
yellow.  They  look  very  funny. 

Here  is  a  little  verse  I  thought  would 
be  n  good  one  for  Our  Page: 

Winding  through  the  meadows, 

Through  the  woodland,  too, 

There’s  a  little  brooklet 
Falling,  calling  yon. 

Lapping  over  pebbles, 

Rippling  on  its  way, 

Laughingly  the  brooklet 
Falls  to  you  today — 

“When  your  work  is  over, 

Come,  oh  come  with  tne 

Through  the  green,  green  meadows, 
Through  the  woodlands  free." 

By  MYRA  A,  JiPCK. 

I  could  write  lots  more  but  I  am  afraid 
this  is  too  long  now.  From  your  little 
friend ,  g  ra  CK  sa  lto  N,  11  y  ea  rs. 

New  York. 

The  suggestion  that  Grace  makes  of 
keeping  a  census  of  the  birds’  nests  on 
your  farm  or  iu  your  locality  is  a  very 
good  one.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  value. 
Scientists  are  anxious  to  know  how  many 
birds  there  are  actually  nesting  within 
selected  areas.  The  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Is  carrying  on  bind  counting 
work.  In  a  recent  statement  they  say  : 

Any  interested  persons  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  birds  of  their  respective  lo¬ 
calities  can  contribute  data  iu  connection 
with  this  survey,  which  will  extend  over 
a  number  of  years.  Instructions  for 
properly  making  a  bird  count  will  be  sent, 
with  report  blanks,  to  anyone,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  The  height  of  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  should  be  chosen  for  this  work.  In 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  (’.,  Ibis 
comes  about  .May  30.  Near  Boston  it  is 
about  a  week  later,  and  south  of  Wash¬ 
ington  it.  is  earlier.  In  any  locality  the 
count  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  birds 
arc  well  settled  on  their  nesting  grounds, 
but  not  until  after  the  end  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  season.  What  is  wanted  is  to  learn 
bow  many  pairs  of  birds  actually  nest 
within  the  selected  areas.  Birds  that  visit 
the  area  only  for  feeding  purposes  must 
not  be  counted.  The  best  time  to  make 
the  count  is  early  in  the  morning  when 
male  birds  are  usually  in  full  song,  and 
each  may  safely  be  taken  to  represent  a 
breeding  pair.  A  40  to  80-acre  tract 


should  be  selected,  representing  average 
farm  conditions  without  an  undue 
amount  of  woodland  or  orchard.  Infor¬ 
mal  ion  is  desired  in  detail  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land  surveyed.  The  bureau 
hopes  that  many  persons  interested  in 
bird  life  will  make  one  or  more  counts 
this  season. 

So,  in  addition  to  taking  a  bird  count 
for  your  own  enjoyment,  you  may  help, 
if  yon  like,  with  a  large  piece  of  work  for 
the  government.  If  you  send  for  the 
blanks  and  undertake  this  work  you  will 
be  sure  lo  do  it  faithfully  and  earnestly. 
Perhaps  you  can  interest  some  older  per¬ 
son  to  go  with  you  on  the  survey  trips. 

Grace’s  letter  makes  the  point  that 
the  nests  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  and,  of 
course,  that  is  only  proper.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  make  the  survey  than 
to  upset  the  birds.  But  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  locate  the  nests  and  even  to  peep 
into  some  of  them  once  without  doing 
any  harm.  It  would  have  been  small 
loss,  however,  had  Grace  and  her  brother 
broken  up  the  five  English  sparrow 
nests.  It  is  just  as  well  not  to  let  these 
little  pests  raise  too  many  of  their  big 
families. 

You  will  all  enjoy  the  brooklet  quota¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  last  month’s  page, 
when  we  had  so  much  to  say  about 
brooks  and  streams  of  running  water. 

Beekeeping 

T  have  read  Our  Page  for  a  long  time 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  Once  I  saw  a 
picture  of  a  swarm  of  bees  on  Our  Page 
and  1  was  interested.  1  live  with  my 
unde  on  a  200-aere  farm.  We  keep 
about  54  swarms  of  bees  and  expect  to 
have  100  soon.  My  uncle  likes  to  work 
will)  the  bees,  but  I  think  I  will  have  to 
admit  that.  1  don’t,  for  fear  of  getting 
stung. 

Last  year  I  had  a  swarm  of  my  own 
and  made  enough  money  to  pay  for  it 
myself  and  about  $2  profit.  If  some  of 


the  readers  of  Our  Page  would  like  to 
know  more  about  bees  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  them  what  information  1  can.  Yours 
sincerely,  EDWARD  M  VoumacK, 

Vermont.  13  years. 


I  have  always  found  apiculture  (bee¬ 
keeping)  interesting,  and  even  more  so 
this  Spring  when  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
apiarists  (beekeepers).  There  wen*  about 
30  at  the  meeting.  I  have  written  a  piece 
about  bees  and  hope  that  you  will  find  it. 
of  use  for  Our  Pago. 

THE  RKES  IN  OITR  HARDEN 

As  long  as  I  can  remember  there  have 
been  bees  in  our  garden.  At  first  there 
were  the  original  black  bees  which  were 
in  a  box  hive.  Then  ns  time  passed  we 
had  a  cross  between  the  black  and  the 
Italian  bees  which  gave  ns  the  common 
hybrid  bees.  These  were  kept  in  a  10- 
frame  hive,  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
ihc  Hoffman  hi\**,  but  with  n  portico. 
Now  we  have  the  Italian  bees  which  at 
first  we  kept  in  our  10-frame  hives,  but 
this  past  year  we  have  made  some  eight- 
frame  hives.  The  reason  for  the  change 
is  that  we  think  that  if  a  smaller  hive  is 
used  the  crop  of  comb  honey  will  be 
larger.  Your  friend,  HAZEL  BARTON. 

New  York. 

Some  of  you  will  be  interested  in  these 
letters.  It  is  not  hard  to  learn  to  keep 
bees,  and  a  start  can  he  made  with  one 
colony  without  much  cost..  Like  all  other 
pieces  of  work,  if  you  really  want  to  take 
hold  of  it.  you  will  find  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  books,  in  bulletins,  jn  farm 
papers,  and  in  talking  with  your  parents, 
friends  and  neighbors.  Combine  the 
knowledge  you  gain  in  this  way  with  first 
band  experience,  dose  study  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  and  you  will  succeed  in 
this  or  any  other  task.  Each  boy  and 
girl  should  have  some  enterprise  of  his 
or  her  own — a  garden,  a  little  orchard, 
an  animal  to  raise,  poultry,  bees,  rab¬ 
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bits  or  the  like.  The  main  point  is  to  do 
something  each  year,  and  do  it  well.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 
keep  bees. 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

It  seems  strange  that  so  few  sent  the 
answer  to  the  nature  puzzle  this  month. 


Out  on  a  JUrd  Purvey 
Drawn  by  Dorothy  DcWitt,  Michigan 


Your  editor  thought  that  nearly  all  of  our 
readers  would  know  the  Spring  flower 
that  Janet  Elder  described  so  well.  No 
other  plant  has  leaves  of  such  a  peculiar 
shape  as  those  of  the  Ifrpatica  or  liver¬ 
wort.  It  is  a  happy  plan  that  we  have 
fallen  into  the  last  two  months  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  drawing  of  the  “What  Is  It?” 
Isabelle  Doremus  lias  given  us  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  Ilepnticn  plant  looks 
and  she  also  tells  some  things  of  interest 
about  it  in  her  letter,  as  follows: 

I  have  always  loved  the  study  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  I  enjoy  going  out  and  finding 


them.  As  1  have  found  some  of  the 
ones  mentioned  in  the  ‘What  Is  It?”  I 
would  like  to  answer.  The  name  of  them 
is  liverwort,  liverleaf,  or  Ilepatica.  They 
are  called  liverwort  because  the  leaves 
have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  shape 
oi  the  liver.  They  are  found  in  the  woods 


Who  Pan  Name  this  Pishf 


and  sheltered  places  and  as  soon  as  the 
snow  leaves  the  ground  iu  Spring.  Of 
the  same  family  are  Clematis,  Anemone, 
rue.  buttercups,  columbine,  marsh  mari¬ 
gold  and  larkspur.  The  only  thing  I 
differ  with  is  that  I  have  never  found  any 
or  heard  of  any  having  pale  pink  (low¬ 
ers.  There  is  also  a  pointed-leaf  liver- 


A  Clever  Rider 

Picture  Sent  by  Miss  Jennie  Young,  New  York 
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wort.  It  differs  ijrom  the  other  only  in 
that  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  pointed — 
not  oval. 

The  family  to  which  the  Ilepatiea  and 
the  other  plants  named  belong  is  the 
crowfoot  or  buttercup  family  ( Ranun - 
culaceae).  The  common  Ilepatiea  is  lie- 
patica  triloba,  and  the  pointed  leaf  Ile- 
patica  is  Ilepatiea  aeutiloba.  Those  of 
you  who  study  Latin  will  see  the  con¬ 
nection  of  these  scientific  names.  The 
botanies  say  that  the  Ilepatiea  has  "six 
to  12  sepals,  blue,  purplish  or  nearly 
white.”  There  are  no  true  petals. 

Those  who  answered  this  puzzle  cor¬ 
rectly  in  time  to  print  the  names  were : 

New  York  State:  Katharine  French. 
Isabelle  Doremus,  Ruth  Truesdale  and 
Margareta  Carlson. 

New  Jersey:  Eva  Goldblatt. 

Pennsylvania:  Martha  Hanley. 

Connecticut:  E.  E.  W. 

Speaking  of  wild  flowers,  there  are 
several  questions  that  have  come  up  re¬ 
cently.  One  boy  asks  for  the  name  of 
some  book  that  will  help  him  to  identify 
the  flowers.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
books,  and  choice  between  them  is  largely 
a  personal  matter.  Your  editor  likes  the 
“Fioldbook  of  American  Wild  Flowers,” 
by  Matthews,  published  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  New  York  City.  Then  there 
is  the  little  pocket  “Flower  Guide,”  by 
Reed,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Among  others 
are  “How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,” 
by  Dana,  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York  City,  and  "Guide  to  the 
Wild  Flowers,”  by  l.oun.sborry,  published 
by  Frederick  S.  Stokes  &  Co..  New  York 
City.  Perhaps  this  is  list  enough. 

A  reader  asks  about  the  Spring  beauty 
or  Claytonia.  Who  will  send  a  good  de- 
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Hepnt  i ci\. 

“ Liverwort  or  Jlcputica ” 

Drawn  by  Isabelle  Doremus,  New  York 

description  or  drawing  of  this  flower?  A 
girl  writes  that  her  school  is  conducting 
a  contest  in  collecting  different  kinds  of 
wild  flowers.  Your  editor  feels  that  while 
such  a  contest  will  be  helpful  in  learning 
the  flowers,  it  should  he  conducted  very 
carefully  in  order  that  rare  species  may 
not  be  destroyed.  Some  of  our  most, 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  like  the  trailing 
arbutus  and  the  pink  lady’s-slipper,  have 
almost  disappeared  because  of  thought¬ 
less  picking. 


What  Is  It? 

The  new  Nature  Puzzle  comes  from 
Sylvia  Randall,  a  10-year-old  New  York 
reader: 

In  our  garden  there  is  n  beautifully 
made  little  creature  which  can  do  things 
no  human  being  can  do.  It  makes  out  of 
its  own  body  a  rope  strong  enough  for 
it  to  walk  on,  yet  so  fine  and  straight  that 
it  is  used  in  making  the  most  delicate 
optical  instruments.  So  thin  is  it  that 
100  of  its  strands  make  only  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  hair;  so  strong  that  it  serves 
as  a  net  to  entrap  prey  and  can  with¬ 
stand  rain,  wind,  frost  and  heat.  See, 
here  is  one  of  our  little  friends  up  in  the 
attic!  It  has  four  pairs  of  legs,  a  body 
in  two  pieces  and  eight  little  eyes,  so  no 
wonder  it  can  see  all  about  it.  It  is  very 
helpful  to  men.  What  do  you  think  it  is 
mimed? 

•  What  to  Read 

These  are  busy  days  in  school,  and  out 
of  school  our  interest  centers  in  the 
world  of  growing,  living  things.  We  have 
not  as  much  time  for  reading  as  in  the 
long,  dark  evenings  of  Winter.  Still,  I 
am  sure  that  we  are  not  neglecting  books 
al  ogether.  Stormy  days  come  now  and 


then,  and  the  week-end  holidays,  and 
soon  the  long  vacation  will  be  here.  It  is 
well  always  to  have  a  few  good  books 
close  at  hand.  Then  we  can  turn  to 
them  when  we  feel  like  it. 


Out  for  a  Good  Time 
Picture  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Vanderloon, 
New  York 

You  now  have  the  names  of  12  books 
and  four  poems  that  we  have  spoken 
about  on  Our  Page  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Here  are  four  more  titles: 

“Hollow  Tree  Nights  and  Days,”  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

“Emmy  l.ou,”  by  George  Madden  Mar¬ 
tin. 

“Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 
Children,”  edited  by  .1.  B.  Bishop. 

Poem:  "June”  (in  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Larnfol”),  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Make  note  of  these  with  the  others  and 
if  you  have  not  read  all  of  them,  resolve 
to  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  Also 
send  in  a  1. 50- word  write-up  of  one  of 
them  that  yon  have  read  and  enjoyed. 
Write-ups  on  the  April  titles  were  re¬ 
ceived  ns  follows: 

THE  I.ITTLE  COLONEL 

By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

The  Little  Colonel  is  a  very  interesting 
story  about  a  little  Southern  girl.  Her 
name  is  Lloyd,  but  she  is  called  “Little 
Colonel”  because  her  temper  is  like  her 
grandfather’s  temper.  He  is  always  called 
the  Colonel  by  his  friends.  Lloyd’s  moth¬ 
er  married  a  Northern  man  against  the 
old  Colonel’s  wishes.  He  said.  “1  will 
not  speak  to  you  again.  Nor  will  I  let 
yon  inside  of  my  gates.”  The  Little  Col¬ 
onel  steals  strawberries  from  her  grand¬ 
father’s  garden,  and  steals  a  place  in  liis 
heart,  at  last  bringing  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  them  all.  Vesta  mason, 

Massachusetts.  10  years. 


THE  SECRET  GARDEN 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
I  wish  every  girl  and  boy  could  read 
“The  Secret  Garden."  I  received  this 
book  for  first  prize  for  sewing  when  I 
was  nine  years  old.  That  was  four  years 
ago.  It  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read 
through  and  I  liked  it  very  much.  It  is 
a  beautiful  story  of  a  garden  in  Spring¬ 
time  in  England.  IIow  it  helped  to  make 
ft  weak,  lame  boy  well  and  strong  again, 
an,,  a  very  yellow  and  sickly  Mary,  full 
ot  life  anil  health.  The  story  has  some 
mystery  while  Mary  is  in  the  house  with 
more  than  100  rooms  and  the  lame  boy 
hidden  in  one  of  them.  The  story  gives 
full  descriptions  of  an  English  village, 
moor,  and  gardens  which  are  described 
wonderfully.  I  have  also  read  "The 
Lost  Prince."  “The  Shuttle"  and  some 
others  by  the  same  author.  These  books 
I  have  enjoyed  greatly,  eva goldblatt. 
New  Jersey. 


TANGLEWOOD  TALES 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

"The  Minotaur.”  which  is  the  first  of 
these  stories,  tells  how  Theseus  journeyed 
to  his  father's  palace  at  Athens.  He 
overcame  the  many  terrors  of  the  way 
and  later  killed  the  miuotaur. 

"The  Pygmies"  were  very  small  people 
who  were  the  children  of  Mother  Earth. 
Their  giant  brother  Antmus  was  killed  in 
a  fight  with  Hercules. 

In  “The  Dragon's  Teeth.”  Princess  Eu- 
ropa  was  carried  away  by  a  white  bull. 
Her  mother  and  brothers  searched  but 
never  found  her. 

“Circe’s  Palace"  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  on  the 
enchanted  island  where  Circe  lived. 

‘“The  Pomegranate  Seeds”  tells  how 
Prosperina  was  stolen  by  King  Pluto, 
and  of  the  sad  wanderings  of  her  mother 
searching  for  her.  She  returned  to  live 
one-half  of  each  year  with  her  mother. 

"The  Golden  Fleece"  tells  of  the  many 
perils  which  Jason  overcame  in  order  to 
get  the  golden  fleece.  GLADYS  feldberg. 

New  York. 

THE  SANDPIPER 
By  Celia  Thaxtor 

The  home  of  Celia  Thnxter  was  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire. 


In  the  poem  “The  Sandpiper”  she  pic¬ 
tures  herself  and  the  sandpiper  flitting 
along  the  beach  gathering  driftwood  bo 
fore  a  storm.  She  tells  ns  some  of  her 
thoughts  as  she  watches  the  sandpiper. 
She  tells  how  the  waves  reach  up  for  the 
driftwood,  and  also  how  the  wind  raves 
for  it.  She  describes  the  clouds  as  sul¬ 
len  and  ghostly.  Way  out  on  the  horizon 
she  strains  her  eyes  and  gees  the  close- 
reefed  vessels  flying  in  the  tempest.  The 
sandpiper  sings  a  sweet  yet  mournful 
soDg  as  he  skims  along  with  her.  She 
wonders  where  it  will  stay  during  the 
night,  but  knows  that  it  will  be  as  safe  as 
she,  for  they  are  both  God’s  children,  and 
He  will  take  care  of  them. 

Helen  ellwanger,  11  years. 

Delaware. 

Write-ups  on  this  poem  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dorothy  Vincent  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Hanley,  Pennsylvania  readers,  and 
from  Gladys  Feldberg,  New  York. 


Let’s  Draw  Some  More 

Would  you  believe  that  it  is  a  year 
since  we  had  those  interesting  sets  of 
drawings  on  Our  Page?  You  remember 
that  each  month  for  several  mouths  we 
gave  a  little  rhyme  ahout  which  to  draw 
a  picture.  Then  the  month  following 
we  printed  the  best  drawings  that  came 
in.  We  all  enjoyed  that,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  good  fun  and  good  practice  to  have 
some  more  of  them,  if  you  are  agreeable 
to  take  bold  and  do  your  best.  I  am 
sure  you  are,  so  here  is  a  rhyme  for  next 
month’s  drawings  : 

Early  one  morning  I  saw  Sue  and  Jim, 
Out  in  the  garden,  with  rows  neat  and 
trim, 

Hoeing  and  weeding  their  vegetables 
fine — 

If  you  try  you  can  give  us  tlie  picture  in 
line. 

Make  your  drawing  in  ink  if  possible, 
but  if  not  do  your  best  in  pencil.  At  any 
rate,  use  smooth,  heavy  paper.  Of  course 
I  need  not  say  that  we  want  your  own 
original  design — not  a  copied  drawing. 
One  other  thing :  Be  sure  to  send  your 
drawing  promptly.  It  should  reach  me 
within  a  week  after  you  receive  this 
paper.  Now  then,  let’s  see  what  a  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  of  gardens  we  can  have  next 
month  !  In  addition  to  printing  the  best 
of  the  drawings,  we  will  give  some  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  and  the  names  of  all 
those  who  send  drawings.  We  will  call 
them  “Our  Artists.” 


Nuts  to  Crack 

The  answers  to  last  month’s  “nuts” 

are : 

1.  A  riddle — “Coal.”  A  number  sent 
this. 

2.  An  enigma — "Rural  New-Yorker.” 
The  words  that  give  you  the  key  to  the 
letters  are  “your,”  "ark,”  “reel”  and 
"wren.”  A  few  solved  this. 

3.  A  problem.  No  one  told  bow  to 
pipe  the  three  houses  to  the  three  wells 
without  crossing  pipes.  One  boy  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  last  pipe  put  in  (which 
always  gives  the  trouble)  to  run  under 
one  house.  Can  anyone  solve  this  puz¬ 
zle?  I  am  told  it  can  be  done,  but  will 
have  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  Work  a  bit 
more  on  it. 

For  next  time  here  is 

1.  A  Problem,  Buy  100  animals  for 
$100.  Pay  $10  apiece  for  calves,  $3 
apiece  for  pigs,  and  50  cents  apiece  for 
chickens.  How  many  will  there  be  of 
each? — Herman  Barbara,  New  Jersey. 

2.  A  Riddle. 


I  went  to  the  woods  and  got  it, 

I  sat  down  and  looked  at  it; 

The  more  I  looked  at  it  the  less  I  liked 
it, 

And  I  brought  it  home  because  I  could 
n’t  help  it. 

— Anna  Veargason,  Pennsylvania. 


Notes 

The  lines  in  the  box  were  written  by 
Eleanor  Hart,  an  11-year-old  Massachu¬ 
setts  reader.  The  idea  she  expresses  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  that  even  though  we 
are  scattered  in  our  many  separate 


Tteo  Families  X  Three  Boys  Each — 
Plenty  of  Fun 

Picture  sent  by  Mr.  Clark  Williams,  Neio 
York 

homes,  Our  Page  seems  to  bring  us  all  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  want  to  do,  isn’t  it? 


The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  of 
the  curious  fish  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Mordtbrop  of  Connecticut.  He  said  it 
was  found  dead  on  the  beach,  and  wanted 
to  know  whether  any  of  our  readers 
Could  identify  it.  “It  was  brown  above 
and  white  below,  with  an  enormous  head 
and  mouth.  It  had  three  spines  which 
could  be  moved  by  means  of  certain  mus¬ 
cles.  It  bad  many  long  filaments  with 
glittering  tops.  The  fins  were  nearly 
white  and  the  tail  almost  black.  Its  en¬ 
tire  length  was  about  3  ft.  What  is  it? 


Before  the  next  page  you  will  have  en¬ 
tered  the  long  vacation  season.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  happy  time  for  you  all,  with 
play  anil  work  combined,  and  with  new 
knowledge  gained  of  many  interesting 
things  in  the  world  about  you.  Do  not 
forget  that  Our  Page  goes  on  just  the 
same.  Take  a  few  moments  of  your  holi¬ 
day  time  and  write  to  me.  Follow  some 
of  the  many  suggestions  we  are  making, 
or  tell  what  you  are  doing  that  is  worth 
while.  Mail  your  letter  to  Edward  M. 
Tuttle  in  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Good-by.  Don’t  get  sick  eating  straw¬ 
berries. 


flume  of  Our  Friends  at  Play  in  Arizona 
Picture  sent  by  Mrs.  Harry  Carter,  Nevada 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


some  years  ago.  The  I ’arson  told  the 
convention  the  story  the  next  day.  and 
he  will  repeat  it  here,  as  many  readers 
will  see  that  it  just,  about  sums  up  the 
underlyin'”  principle  of  all  the  Parson's 
work.  There  was  a  family  down  the  river 
where  the  boy  came  to  the  Parson's  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  school  house,  but  the  mother 
be  good  than  "to  be  bad  for  a  boy  in  that  went  along  up  by  to  another  church.  One 
village?  How  about  the  atmosphere  of  day,  as  the  Parson  polled  into  the  door- 
the  poolroom  where  the  growing  boys  yard,  the  other  minister  was  just  leaving, 
bang  out?  And  who  was  to  blame?  That. 


A  BAPTISM. — Yes.  we  had  a  baptism 
down  in  one  of  the  village  missions  the 
other  Sunday.  It  was  at  the  service  in 
the  afternoon.  The  congregation  all  stood 
up  at  the  proper  time,  and  all  became,  as 
it  were,  sponsors  for  this  little  boy.  What 
kind  of  place  was  that  village  for  this 
little  boy  to  grow  up?  Was  it  easier  to 


was  what  the  Parson  talked  to  them  about 
in  that  sermon. 

Money  Raising. — A  report  of  this 
service  in  the  paper  stated  that  this  mis¬ 
sion  is  wholly  given  over  to  doing  good 
in  the  community.  Every  church  stands 
for  something  that  is  more  talked  about 
and  preached  about  than  anything  else. 
In  far  too  many  churches  the  Parson 
fears  that  this  is  money.  It  is  money, 
moiney,  money,  all  the  time.  It  is  hard 
to  find  the  place  in  the  Bible  where  it 
says :  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 

collect  a  dollar  from  every  creature.” 
Religion  costs  altogether  too  much.  One 
minister  the  Parson  knew  used  to  look 
at  the  congregation  and  rub  bis  bauds  and 
say:  ‘‘Fine  congregation,  line;  it  ought 
to  mean  a  good  collection.”  In  another 
church  the  Parson  was  told  they  used 
transparent  envelopes,  S)>  the  amount  in¬ 
side  could  be  seen. 

Sectarianism . — Then  in  some  churches 
the  main  thing  seems  to  be  to  gloat  over 
the  fact  that  you  belong  to  that  church 
and  not  another.  Il  takes  a  long  time 
and  an  immense  amount  of  patience  to 
get  people  who  have  been  steeped  in  this 
atmosphere  for  years  and  years  to  think 
of  something  else  as  even  more  important. 
When  they  have  staled  their  whole  sal¬ 
vation  for  a  lifetime  on  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  a  certain  denomination,  it  is 
rather  disturbing  to  have  a  minister  come 
along  who  cares  little  or  nothing  about 
that  and  insists  that  by  “their  fruits  they 
shall  know  them.” 

Doing  Goon.  -So  the  great  task  now 
is  to  get  the  eh u relies  in  the  atmosphere 
of  doing  good,  just  common,  ordinary 
doing  good.  Pet  it  become  a  regular  pas¬ 
sion  in  the  church,  and  just  see  how  it 
commends  itself  to  the  community.  Let 
the  church  get  the  reputation  of  really 
helping  sinners  to  be  good,  of  caring  for 
the  worst  boys  in  town,  of  insisting  on 
wholesome  environment  for  young  people 
in  the  village,  and  see  how  people  will 
support  it,  without  forever  begging  and 
teasing.  Above  all.  see  what  glorious  fun 
it  really  is  to  do  good  :md  to  distribute. 

After  titf.  Baptism. — But  the  Parson 
was  telling  about  that,  baptism^  After 
the  service  we  all  went  down  into  the 
basement,  and  such  a  good  time!  We  had 
coffee  and  all-hots  and  cake  and  a  great 
musicale.  WTe  had  two  violins  and  a 
piano  and  a  comet,  and  sang  hymns  and 
old-time  songs,  and  All's.  Gilbert  sang 
solos,  and  so  we  spent  two  hours  before 
going  home.  Everyone  admired  the  lovely 
baby  that  was  baptised,  and1  some  strang¬ 
ers  got  so  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
friendly  that  there  is  very  great  danger 
of  their  coming  again. 

Maryland.  —  The  Parson  has  been 
down  in  Maryland — 'way  down  opposite. 
Baltimore,  on  what  they  call  down  there 
the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is  a  new  country 
for  the  Parson,  and  a  most  interesting 


‘1  see  your  minister  has  been  to  call.’' 
said  the  Parson.  “Yes.  he  came  to  see 
why  I  did  not  come  to  church.’’  “Why 
don’t  you  go?”  asked  the  Parson.  “You 
see,"  she  answered,  "the  horse  fell  down 
and  broke  the  shafts,  so  l  have  no  way 
to  get  there.”  "What  did  tut  say?"  asked 
the  Parson.  “He  said  he  was  sorry.” 
she  answered.  "But  did  In*  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  fixing  the  shafts?”  “No." 
“What  you  need,”  said  the  Parson,  “is  a 


see  Santa  Claus.  You  see,  he  has  a  big 
pair  of  rubber  boots  over  his  shoes.  He 
wanted  to  know  which  way  to  go,  but 
never  got  further  than  the  end  of  the 
walk.  It  does  seem  as  though  he  was 
the  sweetest  child!  He  merer  makes  any 
trouble,  and  his  little  heart  would  be 
broken  if  lie  was  called  a  bad  boy  or 
spoken  to  crossly.  He  is  always  called 
mamma’s  sweet  boy,  and  if  be  should  not 
seem  to  he  a  sweet  boy,  you  have  only  to 
ask  him  where  our  sweet  boy  has  gone, 
and  he  comes  back  again.  Of  course, 
once  in  a  great,  while  Ibis  may  not  work, 
when  he  is  quickly  helped  t»  do  whatever 
is  wanted,  but  almost  never  dues  this 
happen.  What  a  comfort,  and  blessing 
he  has  been.  It  seems  as  though  we 
couldn’t  have  him  grow  to  be  big,  hut 
he  won’t  he  a  baby  much  longer.  lie 
always  wants  to  help,  and  is  always 
given  a  chance  to  do  something,  if  it  is 
possible.  He.  plays  ball  with  the  boys, 
and  the  game  is  stopped  once  in  so  often 
so  that  he  can  make  a  run. 

Indoor  Ball. — There  is  a  great  game 
nf  ball  every  night  in  the  yard.  The 
backstop  has  been  put  up  again,  and  with 
several  welcome  arrivals  from  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  two  teams  are  quickly  made  up. 
The  large  indoor  baseball  is  fine  for  such 


W-'  f-v' 


J At  tie  Ta 

one.  He  went  down  to  speak  at  a  dio¬ 
cesan  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Often  when  the  Parson’s  name  is  <>u  a 
program  readers  of  The  Ji  N.-Y.  do  not 
dream  that  it  is  their  Parson  that  is  t<> 
talk.  It  was  that  way  that  night.  But 
one  reader  there,  as  the  talk  proceeded, 
got  more  and  more  alert,  until  lie  said  to 
himself ;  “It  must  be;  it  can’t  be  —vcs. 
it  must  be  the  Pastoral  Parson."  He  and 
the  Parson  had  a  fine  visit  after  the  talk. 

TtfK  Shafts. — He  reminded  the  Par¬ 
son  of  how  he  should  have  told  the  shaft 
story  that  he  told  in  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  quite 


This  is  an  idea  of  what  the  rural  district  school  might  be,  and  ought  to  be.  For 
such  a  school  is  a  factory  in  which  character  is  made.  It  is  more  important  than 
Hie  city  school,  because  so  many  count ry  children  never  go  beyond  it.  The  district 
school  Will  generally  bo  just  about  what  the  people  of  the  district  permit  it  to  be. 


pair  of  shafts,  so  that  you  can  go  up  to 
your  church.  I  will  bring  you  down  a 
pair  and  put  them  on  for  you."  And  the 
Parson  brought  them  down  and  fitted  her 
out.  and  the  joke  of  it  was  that  she  didn  t 
go  by  up  to  her  church  any  more,  but 
came  to  the  Parson's  ever  after. 

Something  New. — To  be  sure,  the 
Parson’s  ideas  were  something  quite  new 
to  manv  down  there,  but  they  seemed  to 
meet,  with  a  surprising  approval.  Two 
older  women  came  to  him  with  such 
words  as  these:  "I  am  a  conservative 
churcliwoman.  always  have  been,  and 
prided  myself  on  it.  but  I  will  have  to 
admit  dignity  is  killing  our  church.  Your 
mutual  helpfulness  and  sociability  and 
eating  together  is  right.  We  must  have 
more  of  it." 

A  Wheat  Country.- — The  Parson  was 
surprised  to  see  wlmt  a  wheat  country  it 
is  down  there.  He  had  never  known  of 
it.  Great  stacks  of  wheat  straw  along 
the  track  from  last  Fall’s  thrashing.  Men 
said  that  the  crop  had  been  poor  for  two 
years,  and  if  they  had  not  gotten  into 
the  milk  business,  the  farmers  would  have 
been  bankrupt.  Now  there  are  milk¬ 
cooling  stations  along  the  track,  and  the 
milk  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  they  have 
a  steady  income  month  by  mouth,  with  the 
wheat  as  sort  of  n  doubtuil  cash  crop. 
It  is  about  as  the  tobacco  is  around  here 
with  the  farmers.  If  it  turns  out  well,  so 
much  to  the  good ;  but  if  it  fails,  they 
can  get  along  all  right. 

The  Frost. — When  I  got  back  home 
and  was  talking  to  a  man  about  being 
down  in  Maryland,  be  remarked  bow  ter¬ 
rible  it  was  about  the  frost  down  there; 
he  read  bow  it  had  killed  the  strawberry 
crop.  Acres  and  acres  had  been  destroyed. 
He  was  ready  to  shed  tears  of  sympathy. 
While  on  the  way  up  on  th.e  train,  how¬ 
ever.  a  fellow  traveler  said  to  the  Parson  : 
"Did  you  ever  see  anything  as  lucky  as 
the  frost  was?  You  see.  it  killed  about 
half  the  straw Terry  crop,  which  means 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  wh.it  they  have, 
otherwise  the  market  would  have  beeu  so 
glutted  that  if  they  sold  them  they  would 
not  get  enough  to  pay  the  raising  and 
picking.  All  the  raisers  were  tickled  to 
death  over  the  frost.” 

An  Introduction .- — One  sneaker  down 
at  this  conWMil  ion  was  telling  about  a 
great  introduction  Ins  father,  who  was  a 
minister,  once  got  in  a  church  just  a<  he 
was  going  to  preach.  After  being  greatly 
praised  for  many  qualities,  the  introducer 
closed  with  a  imrst  of  eloquence:  “He 
can  do  the  Uudoalblo.  he  knows  the  un¬ 
knowable.  and  lie  can  unscrew  the  in¬ 
scrutable." 

LITTLE  Ta. — And  here  you  see  little  Ta 
in  the  picture.  This  was  the  day  he  got 
into  his  little  head  that  he  was  going  to 


playing.  It  will  not  hurt  anybody;  they 
cannot  possibly  bat  it  far  enough  to  lose, 
and  they  have  just  as  good  time  with  it. 
They  have  strong  horseliide  covers,  and 
around  here  cost  $2.  flow  much  better  to 
have  the  boys  pluyiug  here  at  home.  Sit 
plays  with  them,  and  has  as  good  a  time 
as  any. 

WATER  in  the  House. — Has  the  Par- 
soil  told  you  about  the  farmer  he  heard 
"tell  on"  the  other  day?  llis  wife  had 
lugged  water  from  the  well  way  over  by 
the  barn  for  years  and  years,  pulling  it 
with  a  rope.  At  last  the  man  struck  oil 
on  the  place,  and  got  immensely  rich. 
He  must  do  .something  for  his  wife  to 
help  about  the  water.  It  was  a  shame 
the  way  she  had  lugged  water  all  these 
years  in  that  old  pail,  so  he  got  her  an¬ 
other  pail,  so  that  she  could  take  two 
pails,  ami  not  have  to  go  so  many  times ! 

Electric  I'emp. — And  now  at  the 
Parson’s  we  have  put  in  an  electric  pump 
in  the  cellar,  with  a  pressure  tank  of 
100  gallons  capacity.  It  is  attached  light 
on  to  the  pump  pipe  that  went  to  the 
well.  It  certainly  works  to  perfection. 
In  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Parson  has  a  com¬ 
bination  set  tub  ami  sink  which  is  won¬ 
derful  for  small,  every-day  wash.  We 
have  three  faucets;  one  of  these  when 
turned  always  starts  the  pump  and  brings 
water  direct  from  the  well  without  going 
into  the  tank,  thus  insuring  cold  water  in 
the  Summer  time  for  drinking. 

The  Bathroom. —  Vml  if  we  didn’t 
study  and  ponder  all  these  years  what  to 
do  for  a  bathroom,  and  suddenly  it  came 
to  Mrs.  Parson;  take  the  old  pantry.  It 
was  a  regulation  old-fashioned  pantry, 
and  shaped  just  right.  I  suppose  the 
old  pantries  were  made  extra  large  to  set 
the  milk  in.  We  had  cupboards  and 
shelves  made  to  keep  the  pantry  things 
elsewhere,  and  ruthlessly  tore  ollt  all  the 
pantry  furnishings.  We  patched  up  the 
plaster  and  painted  the  walls  three  coats, 
white  as  snow.  We  are  convinced  now 
that  on  a  farm  the  first  floor  is  a  great 
place  for  the  bathroom.  The  boys  just 
step  in  there  to  wash  for  meals,  and  are 
not  right  under  foot  in  the  kitchen  and  in 
the  way  at  the  kitchen  sink.  The  hack 
stairs  come  right  down  by  the  bathroo  i 
door,  so  it  is  accessible  to  the  whole 
house. 

Set  Tuns.  The  kitchen  was  not  big 
enough  for  the  set  tubs  and  still  have 
room  to  eat  there  when  we  want  to.  as  we 
generally  do  when  there  is  no  company, 
so  they  are  on  the  hack  porch.  For  a  few 
months  in  the  Winter  it  will  be  too  cold 
to  use  them,  but  it  certainly  is  a  tine 
place  to  wash  , eight  months  in  the  year. 
After  wanting  all  these  conveniences  so 
many  years,  il  seems  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  that  nice  snow-white  bathtub 
is  there,  with  plenty  of  hot  water!  What 


a  help  it  would  have  be4on  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  smaller.  It  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  long  ago.  Even  if  we  had  borrowed 
most  of  the  money  on  the  farm,  it  would 
have  helped  Mrs.  Parson  so.  But,  then, 
we  never  knew  where  we  could  put  it 
till  Mrs.  Parson  thought  of  the  pantry. 

Works  Both  Ways. — A  man  was  tell¬ 
ing  thi'  Parson  the  other  day  how  he 
wished  his  minister  would  have  all  those 
nice  times  the  Parson  writes  about,  but 
somehow  be  was  old-fashioned,  and  just 
wouldn’t  budge.  Now  the  Parson  will 
give  this  man’s  wife  a  tip.  Just  go  and 
tell  that  same  man  you  wish  he  would 
go  and  put  in  an  electric  or  gasoline  pump, 
as  the  Pastoral  Parson  has,  and  see  what 
he  says. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs  in  an  Incubator 

I  will  describe  the  experience  I  had 
hatching  goose  eggs  in  an  incubator.  Be¬ 
fore  I  started  breeding  geese  1  received 
many  pamphlets  and  books  from  the 
various  experiment  stations  and  poultry 
plants  which  were  very  helpful  to  me. 
There  are  many  poultry  men  who  believe 
that  it  is  too  difficult  a  task  to  hatch 
goose  eggs  in  an  incubator  and  get  good 
hatches,  but  I  have  found  that  with  the 
proper  care  and  attention  you  can  hatch 
goose  eggs  in  an  incubator  just  as  easily 
as  any  other  egg.  Of  course,  ns  we  all 
know,  in  order  to  get  good  hatches  the 
management  of  the  breeding  (lock  should 
be  given  careful  attention.  The  geese 
should  he  provided  with  houses  so  that 
they  can  he  protected  from  cold  weather 
and  severe  storms  during  the  Winter 
months.  In  order  to  get  fertile  eggs  one 
must  lie  very  careful  in  mating  the  geese 
just  before  breeding  season.  Goose  mat¬ 
ings  are  not  changed  yearly  unless  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory,  I  get  good 
results  by  mating  one  gander  to  three 
geese.  Nests  are  provided  for  the  geese 
about  the  early  part  of  February.  I 
provide  more  nests  in  the  pen  than  I 
have  geese,  because  the  geese  will  not  sit 
in  a  nest  unless  they  can  select  their  own 
nest  in  the  pen.  The  eggs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nests,  but 
should  be  gathered  at  least  twice  a  day 
during  (lie  early  laying  period,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  about  40  or  HO  degrees 
temperature.  Goose  eggs  must  be  ban¬ 
died  very  gently,  because  the  slightest 
jar  will  hurt  the  germ. 

Three  days  before  I  am  ready  to  place 
the  eggs  in  the  incubator  l  run  the  incu¬ 
bator  at  a  temperature  of  101  Vy  degrees. 
I  do  not  tufn  the  eggs  for  the  first  two 
days  of  incubation.  On  the  third  day  I 
turn  (he  eggs,  and  do  tins  twice  daily. 
I  test  the  eggs  on  t lie  seventh  and  four¬ 
teenth  day,  and  remove  all  the  infertile 
eggs.  Beginning  from  the  tenth  day  I 
place  tlie  eggs  for  about  .”>0  seconds  in 
lukewarm  water  (100°)  every  other  day 
until  the  twenty-fifth  day.  and  then  1  do 
the  same  daily  until  they  start  to  peep. 
Even  while  they  are  breaking  the  shell 
I  place  them  in  lukewarm  water  (100°). 
hut  1  am  very  careful  not  to  get  any 
water  inside  the  shell.  After  they  come 
out  of  the  shell  I  let  them  renmiu  in 
the  incubators  for  30  hours,  and  then  I 
place  them  in  a  brooder  house. 

New  Jersey.  THOMAS  s.  l’AMPALONE. 

Advice  to  Haymakers 

Flaying  time  is  dreaded  by  the  women 
as  well  as  by  tlie  boss  farmer  (so  many 
of  us  think  we  must  keep  a  boarding 
house  for  the  extra  help).  A  little  fore¬ 
thought  aids  in  laying  out  the  work,  and 
arranging  for  extra  help,  several  weeks  in 
advance,  as  most  of  the  available  men 
want  to  know  long  in  advance  about  the 
pay,  number  of  hours  work  per  day.  etc. 
They  expect  larger  pay  for  haying  than 
ot  her  work. 

Do  not  cut  more  hay  than  can  be 
taken  care  of.  and  clean  up  before  mow¬ 
ing  more,  ns  much  hay  is  lost  by  leaving 
a  few  loads,  railings,  ete..  so  that  you 
can  mow  and  have  it  curing.  Tt  is  quite 
apt  to  rain  before  you  go  back  after  it. 
Be  sure  no  shingles  have  blown  off  the 
lumi.  as  a  very  small  leak  will  ruin  a  lot 
of  bay. 

Is  your  hay  wagon  in  working  order? 
How  about  the  rope  to  the  bay-fork? 
Have  yon  extra  sections  and  rivets  for 
the  mower  ? 

Several  wagons  are  a  big  help,  as  you 
can  load  them  up  in  the  afternoon  when 
hay  is  dry.  and  unload  in  the  morning, 
before  hay  is  cured,  or  the  dew  dried. 

c.  a.  h. 


Chicks  and  Potato  Eugs 

I  noticed  a  paragraph  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
lately  in  which  the  opinion  was  ventured 
that  chicks  would  not  eat  potato  beetles. 
This  is  probably  so.  But  they  wouldn't 
have  to.  Two  different  years  I  have  put 
the  family  potato  patch  near  growing 
chicks  and  ouch  time  not  a  leaf  was  eaten 
by  the  potato  hugs,  It  may  have  been  a 
.mere  coincidence,  but  my  own  belief  lias 
been  that  the  chicks  either  picked  the  yel¬ 
low  eggs  from  the  under  side  of  t It e  po¬ 
tato  leaf  or  else  devoured  the  slugs  when 
small  —perhaps  both.  I,  with  a  number 
of  people,  might  try  the  experiment  of 
pulling  the  family  patch  near  where 
young  chicks  run  and  help  us  to  find  out 
whether  they  really  keep  down  this  pest. 
If  so.  it  is  certainly  a  cheap  form  of 
labor.  melvin  uranoow. 

Connect  feu  1. 

We  would  like  to  have  many  of  our 
readers  observe  the  matter  this  year. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  birds  do  eat 
many  of  the  eggs,  but  few  if  any  of  the 
beetles. 
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Canning  Fish 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  canning  fish 
eh  as  .salmon,  in  glass  cans, 


Good  Coffee  Never  Hurt  Anyone ! 

My  eoffee  is  hand-picked.  I  nse 

fonly  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  are  folly  ripe. 
The  coffee  Is  carefully  roasted : 
not  too  much—  which  makes  it 
hitter:  not  too  little  —  which 
makes  it  Indigestible— b  n  t 
JUST  BIGHT  TO  DRINK  I 
My  coffee  is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Soothes  the 
neryes  and  helps  digestion. 

You  on  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Sand  only  $1.00  (cheek,  money  order  ot  esah)  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  bock  if  it  does  not  please  yon. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


y„  I  H _  I  saw  a 

_ _ J  recipe  for  canning  chicken,  and  as  I  bad 

1  — ■■  ■  - - 1  the  fish,  I  thought  f  would  tr.v  the  fish 

„  „T  ,  .  j.  .  .  as  you  would  the  chicken-,  only  I  did  not 

Summer  hear. — With  the  coming  of  quaint  tittle  cape  of  changeable  taffeta,  steam  the  fish  as  long  as  you  would  the 
warm  weather  we  shall  see  many  changes  blue  and  pink,  The  cape  was  gathered  chicken,  because  I  thought  it  would  not 
from  early  Spring.  bilk  is  touch  at  the  neck  under  the  collar,  and  bordered  require  as  long.  I  took  them  out  of  the 

in  evidence ;  the  striped  or  check  tub  all  around  with  a  ruffle,  which  narrowed  boiler  and  screwed  them  ito  tight  and 

silks,  used  for  men  s  shirts,  are  featured  in  width  up  the  front.  The  c-ape  was  when  I  opened  the  cans  for  use  the  nsh 
for  simple  sports  dresses,  taking  the  same  further  trimmed  with  two  cordmgs  of  was  no  good  ;  seemed  to  be  soft 
place  as  the  expensive  ginghams  of  last  the  silk  going  all  around  it,  and  also  MRS  P  A  d 

year.  Of  course  gin  glam  is  still  very  around  the  collar.  Three  little  clusters  The  trouble  is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
popular,  hut  not  for  dress  s  of  this  char-  of  iruit  added  to  its  quanitness.  one  on  processing.  Kish  is-  harder  to  can  than 
acter.  As  the  silk  business  is  i-i  a  very  a  frill,  one  on  the  comer  of  the  cape,  meat;  it  spoils  easily,  and  every  detail 
depressed  condition,  there  will  be  efforts  and  one  on  the  collar.  This  little  cape  must  be  watched  carefully.  It  should  be 
to  encourage  the  use  of  silk  fabrics,  and  had  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  look  that  was  processed  for  three  hours.  Clean  the  fish 
as  we  hove  hod  two  gingham  seasons,  very  charming,  and  it  was  certainly  a  then  place  in  a  brine  made  bv  dissolving 

something  else  is  bound  to  become  more  useful  extra  wrap  for  a  little  girl.  The  one  ounce  of  sail  in  one  quart  of  cold 

fashionable.  However,  for  children's  wear,  close  little  hat  with  full  gathered  crown  .water.  Soak  for  15  minutes  to  one  hour 
and  for  all  uses  to  which  cotton  wash  was  also  made  of  the  changeable  taffeta,  according  to  thickness  of  fish  and  soft- 
goods  are  desirable,  gingham  continues  to  J'relt.v  clothes  for  little  girls  nowadays  ness  of  texture.  This  brine  draws  out. 
hold  its  own.  For  collars  and  vestees  it  are  sensibly  made,  and  if  a  child  is  blood  and  hardens  texture.  Drain  well 
remains  popular,  giving  a  touch  of  color  Cramped  and  uncomfortable  m  Her  "Sun-  eut  into  convenient  pieces,  blanch  in 
to  a  dark  suit.  Voile  is  seen  in  many  (’ay  best,  the  blame  should  be  laid  upon  boiling  water  three  to  five  minutes,  cold- 
i-retty  foulard  patterns,  and  holds  its  those  who  plan  her  clothes,  and  not  upon  dip.  drain,  and  pack  in  jars  to  within  one- 
usefulness.  Irish  dimities  are  cool  and  modern  fashion.  half  inch  of  top.  Add  one  teaspoon  saft 

dainty,  and  more  popular  than  for  many  SEWING  Loom  Hints. — A  safe  rule  in  to  each  quart  jar.  Put  on  rubber  and 
years  home  dressmaking  is  to  make  up  new  partly  seal.  Then  process  for  three  hours. 

Striped  Dimity.— In  the  first  picture  material  simply  and  leave  more  elaborate  counting  from  time  the  water  begins  to 
the  child  at  the  left  wears  a  simple  frock  trimmings  and  styles  that  involve  much  boil.  When  finished,  tighten  lid  without 

cutting  up  ot  the  material  to  making  opening,  and  cool  before  storing  away. 

over.  \\ith  new  material  you  do  not  - _ 

have  to  consider  the  best  of  things,  while  Use  of  the  Pressure  Canner 

old  material  made  over  may  require  a  T  .  r.  _ 

little  management  to  disguise  defects,  1  saw  m  luE  some  doubt  cx- 

and  judicious  trimming  becomes  a  nec-es-  Prf8Sed  about  a  steam-pressure  canner  not 
sity.  '  being  practical  with  a  wood'  fire,  I  have 

In  making  silk  or  cloth  dresses  with  *bcb  a  machine  for  several  years 

a  waist  lining  if  is  wise  to  put  in  the  wood  fire  only,  and  find  it  a  perfect 

lining  so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  with-  sn<**css.  It.  is  a  14-qt.  canner  of  the 
out  trouble.  It  should  not  be  sewn  in  best  make.  At  the  time  of  purchase  it 
by  machine,  especially  in  such  a  manner  cost  $13.  but  may  be  higher  now.  It  is 
that  skirt  and  waist  must  be  taken  apart  of  heavy  boiler  make,  securely  riveted 
to  remove  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  haste  anfJ  nearly  indestructible.  Anybody  can 
in  a  properly  fitting  liuing.  Unless  the  (,«sil.v  operate  it.  and  if  living  in  a 
lining  and  shields  are  taken  out  and  neighborhood  like  this,  could  soon  pay  for 
washed  from  time  to  time  it  is  not  long  the  machine  by  canning  for  the  neighbors, 
before  rhe  dress  holds  a  suggestion  of  During  hot  weather  I  do  all  the  work 
perspiration.  and  canning  outdoors,  using  the  frame  of 

Never  wear  a  new  dress  or  waist  of  a  cream  separator  to  set  the  canner  on. 
silk  or  wool  without  first  putting  ju  burying  the  legs  in  the  ground  the  right 
dress  shields.  We  have  seen  instances  depth  to  build  a  fire  under  it.  It  is  not 
where  the  lack  of  this  precaution  has  only  pleasanter  to  work  outdoors,  but  it 
ruined  an  expensive  garment  the  first  Staves  a  lot  of  dirt  and  housecleaning.  I 
time  it  was  worn  carry  the  canner  into  the  house  or  some 

A  convenient  riekrack  braid  has  an  outbuilding  before  removing  the  jars  after 
edge  woven  along  the  points  on  cue  side,  processing,  but  I  use  the  canner  on  the 
so  that  it  may  he  sewn  on  very  eonveu-  kitchen  stove  whenever  it  suits  to  do  so. 
ientl.v.  ^  It  is  an  attractive  finish  for  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  water  in 
children’s  wash  dresses,  us  it  does  not  the  jars  when  canning  meat,  as  it  will 
tear.  With  plain  bloomers  matching  the  mean  a  waste  of  the  good  meat  juices  by 
dress,  the  modern  mother  is  relieved  from  overflowing.  If  thoroughly  sterilized,  it 
the  tuekings  and  embroidery  that  took  so  does  not  matter  whether  the  jars  are  full 
much  energy  in  stitching  and  ironing.  or  half  empty  ;  .they  keep  perfectly. 

Imported  peasant  blouses  of  swiss  voile  |  Elizabeth  e.  brown. 

are  decorated  with  vivid  embroideries, 
the  work  of  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  Bui 
gariau,  Szeeho-Slovakiau  and  Russian 
peasants.  Some  attractive  sliji-on  styles 
have  a  round  neck  wuh  deep  embroidery. 

There  is  a  panel  of  embroidery  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  full  sleeves  and  the 
front  of  the  waist..  Some  of  the  stores 
have  women  in  quaint  peasant  costumes 
working  at  this  embroidery. 

Longer  skirts  are  certainly  here;  to 
the  ankles  in  the  case  of  more  dressy 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c.  Grade 

In  5-lb.  Lots 

lILLL  L  Bean  or  Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  W  m 

A  oellclaus  blend  supplied  K  |L 

dirtet  to  families  at  a  whole-  BH  ■  I  IB 

sale  price.  ■ 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Muncy  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Established  SI  years 


STYLISH  GENUINE  BLACK 
KID  OXFORD 

Rubber  Heel,  medium  too.  A  Guaranteed 
Sizes  2  1-2  tw  S.  Delivered  Free. 
You  Rave  at  leftflt  12.00  on  ev^ry  pair 
bought  Order  Tod  ay. —Money  Back  if 
not  autistic d.  Smxdfor  Catal'Kf  NR— 
-551  Shoe  Bar *ja\na  from.  Cover  to  ('over. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. Mass* 


Cuticura  Soap 

- - IS  IDEAL  — 

For  the  Hands 


Soap, Ointment.TaIemn.28c  everywhere.  Forsamplea 
wddre&s:  Cutieoxa  Labors  torluJDept.  O.MaJdan.Msss. 


Rarrclv  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 
Pul  I  Cl 3  Italal  rhlnswsra,  Cooklucfffsre.  Alnmlnumifsra,  eta. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  ns 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  £  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


Striped  Dimity  and  Silk  tcith  Embroidery 

tif  striped  blue  and  white  dimity.  It  is 
cut  kimono  shape,  merely  gathered  in  at 
the  round  neek.  The  trimming  is  four 
hands  of  white  organdie,  graduated  in 
width,  stitched  on  at  the  lower  -edge,  but 
left  loose  at  the  top.  These  bands  were 
finished  with  a  pieot  edge.  Similar  bands 
finished  the  short  slqeves.  Down  the  front 
and  on  each  sleeve  was  a  little  silk  {lower 
and  leaves,  applied  on.  The  little  mush¬ 
room  hot  was  of  the  striped  dimity, 
trimmed  with  white  organdie.  This  was  a 
very  plain  little  dress,  but  especially 
protty  in  these  fine  materials.  The  same 
idea  could  be  carried  out  in  any  striped 
cotton  material  with  white  or  contrasting 
hands,  embroidery  taking  the  place  of  the 
applied  (lowers,  or  this  decoration  could 
be  omitted.  It  will  he  found  that  when 
these  hands  are  stitched  at  the  one  edge 
only  it  is  easier  to  iron  them,  as  the  iron 
can  be  run  under  them,  and  they  do  not 
draw.  They  stand  out.  a  little  at  the  top. 

Peasant  Embroidery. — The  model  at 
the  right  was  pebble  weave  sports  silk, 
hut  we  see  dresses  of  the  same  style  in 
French  voile,  and  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 
The  trimming  is  peasant  embroidery  in 
dark  rerl  and  dark  blue,  with  a  touch  of 
Mack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  blouse  is 
a  plain  kimono  shape,  with  a  full  peas¬ 
ant  sleeve  gathered  into  the  upper  part, 
and  gathered  into  a  band  at  the  wrist. 
Bands  of  the  embroidery  pass  down  the 
shoulder,  and  finish  the  seam  where  the 
sleeve  is  gathered  in.  A  panel  of  the 
embroidery  finishes  the  front  of  the  waist, 
and  there  are  embroidered  pockets  on  the 
skirt.  The  dress  is  very  simple,  but  the 
embroidery  gives  it  a  very  smart  look. 
We  see  dresses  of  this  style  in  dark  blue 
crepe  de  chine,  embroidered  in  black  and 
red.  and  they  are  very  serviceable.  The 
small  mushroom  hat  is  of  white  erin  and 
silk,  with  a  twisted  silk  rosette. 

Little  Hire's  Styles.— In  the  second 
picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  how 
t wo  materials  may  he  combined.  The 
original  was  of  crepe  de  ehiiie.  the  skirt 
henna,  the  long-waisted  blouse  white. 
The  blouse  closed  down  the  side,  and  this 
dosing  was  finished  with  a  band  of  henna 
and  white  ribbon.  The  short  sleeves  had 
a  band  of  the  ribbon,  tied  in  a  flat  bow. 
This  idea  of  contrasting  waist  and  skirt 
can  he  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  is  very  useful,  for  the  blouse 
may  he  separate,  buttoned  to  the  skirt, 
to  he  changed  when  desired.  We  saw 
civ*  of  these  dresses  with  a  skirt  of  dark 
blue  voile  and  whita  voile  blouse  trimmed 
with  blue  and  red  peasant  embroidery, 
and  it  wms  very  attractive.  Tile  hat  fig¬ 
ured  was  Henna  crepe  de  chine,  with  a 
tucked  crown. 

White  Batiste. — The  very  plain  white 
dress  in  the  center  was  white  batiste, 
.le.ustitched.  In  tie  front  were  blocks 
of  pale  blue,  'hemstitched  on.  This  trim¬ 
ming  is  often  used  on  blouses  and  dresses, 
and  it  is  very  effective.  Such  trimming 
is  easy  to  launder.  The  hat  shown  has 
a  Russian  pleating  of  blue  silk  with  a 
cluster  of  rose  fruit  in  front. 

A  Ciin.D’8  Cape.  At  the  right  is  a 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 

Sets,  parts  and  books  for  sale.  3.  S.  RADIO  SHOF.  Moicow,  Po. 


AND  just  as  convenient 
xV.  and  economical,  too. 
The  latest  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove — with  the 
new  Superfex  burners  — 
offersyouallthe  speed  and 
convenience  a  gas  stove 
could  offer,  combined 


with  the  well-known 
economy  of  kerosene. 

This  latest  New  Perfection  in¬ 
sures  you  more  all-year-round 
convenience,  economy,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  utility  than  has  ever 
been  put  into  one  household 
range.  Your  dealer  wall  be  glad 
to  show  you  how  simple  it  is  to 
operate  and  keep  clean. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadivay  ♦  * 


Three  I  dear  for  Juvenile  Wear 

gowns,  and  a  little  shorter  for  tailor- 
mades,  The  knee-length  skirts  still  seen 
with  some  jacket  suits  are  out  of  date, 
but  prominent  in  bargain  sales. 

Elaborate  and  unusual  girdles  of  braid 
or  heads  are  still  featured.  Sometimes 
a  showy  girdle  of  contrasting  color  is  the 
only  trimming  on  a  simple  cloth  gown. 

Light-colored  stockings  are  much  worn 
with  dark  shoes.  Sports  stockings  of 
colored  lisle  with  a  broad  rib  are  sensible 
as  well  as  fashionable.  Some  pretty 
stockings  in  black  and  colors  are  very 
sheer  lisle  with  openwork  clock. 

Pumps  with  a  strap,  strap  slippers 
and  sensible  oxfords  are  all  popular 
shoes.  There  is  a  tendency  to  more  con¬ 
servative  styles,  though  we  still  see  the 
white  shoes  with  colored  saddle  and  tip 
for  sports  wear.  Flat-heeled  one-strap 
pumps  of  patent  leather  are  among  the 
sensible  dress  shoes. 


Socony  Kerosene  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform  and  de¬ 
pendable. 


Made  u/ith  2, 3  and  4  Superfex 
burners  —  one  Giant  Superfex 
burner  on  all  Superfex  stoves. 


NEW  PERFECTION 
Oil  Cook  Stoves 


With  Superfex  Burners 
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for  Heaves,  Couchs, TUslem- 
per.  IndlKCStlim.  Vse  two 
cans  for  Heaves — if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  money  f/ack.^  One 
often  sufficient .  $1.25 

can.  Dealers  or  liy  mail. 
Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 


QUR  Separa-™ 
^  tors  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  high 
quality,  easy 
manipulation, 
close  skimming 
and  are  unsur- 
passed  in 
design. 


GERMAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Lanz  and  Solo  Systems 

All  sizes  carried  in  stock 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


.Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL!?, 
.COMPOUND 

FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT" 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

6END  TODAY  j||| 

AGENTS  J 
WANTED I 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  pNlinor  y  case* 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Bdce.; 
Wrltefordescrlptlre  booklet  * 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

a*  Tf>*0£  MARK  RfG.'J.S.PAT.  Off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6Rfree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  m.nklnd,  the  «ntiieptie 
liniment  for  Boil.,  Bruiiei.  Sorei.  Swellinpi.  Viricose  Veinl. 
Alley*  Pain  end  Inflammation.  Price  *1-25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gilts  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Maw. 


Grain  with  Pasture 

Would  you  give  nit*  a  good  grain  ration 
to  feed  my  mixed  herd  of  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins  when  I  have  them  out 
on  lowland  pasture?  Is  if  necessary  to 
feed  such  protein  feeds  as  cottonseed 
meal  and  oilmeal  when  eows  are  in  pas¬ 
ture?  Gould  I  feed  bran  with  ground 
corn  to  them  after  my  oats  are  gone,  and 
in  what  proportions?  I  uow  feed  a 
mixed  ration  of  ground  oats,  ground  corn, 
distillers  dried  grains,  cottonseed  and 
oilmen  Is,  and  Alfalfa  lmy,  but  I  am  turn- 

1- ingout  to  pasture  shortly.  w.  c.  u. 
Groton,  N.  V. 

|  It  is  necessary  to  provide  dairy  cows 
with  some  one  of  the  concentrates  that 
carry  considerable  protein,  even  though 
the  cows  have  access  to  abundant  pas¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  the  simplest  combination 
Unit  I  can  suggest  would  consist  of  four 
purls  of  cornmeal,  four  pans  of  gluten 
meal,  two  parts  of  bran,  and  one  paid  of 
cottonseed  meal.  If  oats  are  available, 
then  half  the  corn  can  he  replaced!  with 
ground  oats.  Gluten  meal  at  the  present 
time  is  more  economical  than  cottonseed 
meal,  yet  it  is  not  good  judgment  to  roly 
upon  the  gluten  to  provide  all  of  .the  pro¬ 
tein.  If  you  have  the  oats  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  bran  in  Conjunction  with 
both  corn  and  oats;  hence  the  suggestion 
that  oats  rbplaee  bran  in  this  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  to  restrict  the  ration 
to  corn  and  gluten,  or  even  corn  and  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  when  the  grass  is  palatable 
and  abundant.  AY  hen  the  hot  weather 
aproaehos  and  grass  loses  its  succulence. 


with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  If  the  cow 
has  access  to  abundant  pasture  during 
the  Summer,  then  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  gluten  meal 
and  ground  oats  is  suggested.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  to  this 
ration  would  improve  its  quality  when 
the  grass  loses  its  initial  bloom  and  suc¬ 
culence. 


Rain  Water  for  Stock 

A  man  who  owns  a  dairy  farm  near 
Trenton  has  been  giving  bis  stock  rain 
water  to  drink  all  Winter.  lie  lias  a 
cistern  under  the  barn.  Tie  says  all  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  do  the  same.  Is 
this  bad  for  the  stock?  He  uses  the  wa¬ 
ter  for  bis  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try.  F.  J.  s. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

So  far  as  I  know,  rain  water  is  hot  in¬ 
jurious  to  farm  animals.  Naturally  it 
would  not  he  as  palatable  as  well  water, 
for  it.  would  likely  become  stagnant, 
especially  during  (be  Summer.  If  it  is 
protected,  however,  iu  clean,  well-kept 
cisterns,  I  believe  that  it  would  serve  its 
purpose  in  a  useful  manner.  While  it  is 
generally  contended  that  well  water  is 
more  desirable,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instances  where  the  use  of  soft  water  has 
been  condemned,  provided  the  water  itself 
was  not  polluted  nor  stagnant. 

Cow  with  Sore  Eye 

I  have  a  cow  that  lias  a  running  sore 
on  one  eye ;  in  fact,  the  whole  eye  seems 
to  be  sore,  and  she  is  blind  also.  This 


ROBERT  REINER,  Incorporated 
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£)5  Jfm&dcan, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skima  warm  or  cold  nrilk.  Different 
from  picture  which  Bhowa  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Getourplanofcasy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7078  Balnbrldgo.  N.  V. 


AGAIN 

I've  Smashed 

Profiteer 


t  TOOT  r/.rf*cto4  hwrdttat*.  RooftTk^ 
Point  nno  roof  raw.  My  M>rlnK  ulo  E*  .  - 

I"  on  now  full  k  art  »nA  i=T  pO«u  TE/ICI/IF 
nro  way  down  to  till*  ftleuroo  I  vo  O 

ilrtolt  unotlier  Wow  to  Droll  eooro.  J  D  •  j, 

GET  MV  FREE  BOOK  (Md  I  CLlTlt 

Booling,  fencing  ond  wnot  of  tfin 
ighMHt  quality  for  wticS  Jim  rifown  line  become  fniiiom 
lotto ug  600, OW)  eUMomem.  Pr-roo  Hint  will  uetonluu  you. 
Cv.iito  DOtblnglr,  get  my  bock  of  proof  Wtilelmloy. 

Adtlrr-jo  Jim  llrowri,  err- -'-nt 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  C  59G  Cleveland.O. 


OARAGE  DOOR  MANGE! 

WHERE  «pact  l«  valuable  ute  Myrn 
Curagc  Door  Honget*.  They  slide  the 
doors  on  inside,  wound  curved  corner  —  no 
space  wauled.  Satisfactory  for  doors  on  say 
tuildioq.  Most  practical,  epuec-savingdevice 
made.  The  Myers  trade¬ 
mark  guarantees  quality  on 
complete  line  of  Pumps,  Door 
Hangers  and  Hay  Tool*.  Se« 
your  dealer  or  write  us. 

fat  f.  f .  MfERS  8  mo.  CO. (12) 
3(14  Chared  El.,  Aibles*.  8. 


Katomih's  Hew  Drop  7669S  recently 
completed  an  advanced  register  test  which 
makes  her  the  breed  champion  in  Class 
HD,  and  qualifies  her  for  sixth  place 
among  all  Guernseys  in  Class  I  >.  Her 
record  was  16,505.5  lbs.  of  milk  and 
7S6.01  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  the  M1, 4-year- 
old  division,  and  was  made  while  carryiug 


add  more  variety  to  the  grain  ration. 
One  or  two  per  cent  of  salt  should  be 
added  to  the  grain  mixture.  Cows  that 
are  fed  some  grain  during  the  entire  pas¬ 
turing  season  will  approach  Winter  in 
much  better  flesh  ami  thus  be  in  position 
to  carry  on  during  the  Winter,  or  their 
next  lactation  pe’iod,  with  an  abundant 
flow  of  milk.  Heavy  milking  cows  must 
have  grain  during  the  entire  year  if  they 
are  to  produce  milk  economically  and  iu 
a  satisfactory  quantity. 


Feeding  for  Better  Milk  Flow 

Are  we  feeding  a  young  Guernsey  cow 
properly?  We  have  been  feeding  her  as 
follows:  Three  quarts  stock  feed,  one 
quart  of  bran  (morning  and  night),  15 
His.  Timothy  hay,  half  in  morning,  a  Hi¬ 
de  at.  noon,  and  remainder  at  night:  half 
I  of  a  14-quart  pailful  of  mangel  beets, 
sliced,  at  night.  The  stock  feed  with 
bran  is  slopped  when  fed.  This  cow  gives 
rich  milk,  but  the  highest  milk  yield  was 
eight  quarts  daily,  shortly  after  she  came 
iu  last  year..  Seems  as  if  we  should  get 
a  bigger  milk  yield.  ^  W.  0.  M, 

Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

I  suspect  that  the  stock  feed  you  are 
using  does  not  carry  a  sufficient  amount 
of  protein  or  energy  to  enable  your  cow 
to  give  a  satisfactory  amount  of  milk. 
The  addition  of  bran  to  die  product 
would  not  improve  its  quality.  Fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  Timothy  bay  is  an 
extra vaga til  amount  of  roughage  to  force 
a  Guernsey  cow  to  consume.  It  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  either 
clover  or  Alfalfa  bay.  for  this  amount  of 
Timothy  hay,  especially  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  mixed  feed  carrying  oat 
hulls,  would  not  prompt  the  cow  to  give 
very  much  milk,  I  would  suggest  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  This  to  be  fed  in  conjunction 


a  calf  265  days.  The  Katonah  Wood 
Farm  herd.  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  consists  of 
about  25  registered  Guernseys.  It  was 
established  several  years  ago  and  Ka- 
ton all's  Dew  Drop  TflflflS  is  the  seven¬ 
teenth  cow  to  complete  an  advanced  reg¬ 
ister  record. 


sore  eye  lias  been  running  for  some  time 
and  has  a  very  bad  odor.  I  have  used 
everything  I  could  think  of  on  it,  also 
have  been  giving  her  tonic,  but  nothing 
seeuls  to  help  the  eye.  Can  yon  tell  me 
what  it.  is  ami  also  whether  it  can  be 
cured?  Ho  you  ihink  the  milk  would  be 
lit  to  use  or  not  ?  R.  i).  T. 

Callieoon,  X.  Y. 

Although  your  description  is  relatively 
meager,  I  suspect  that  your  trouble  orig¬ 
inally  started  with  ringworm.  Assuming 
that  the  sore  is  above  the  eye  and  that  it 
is  spreading.  I  would  suggest  (lie  use  of 
iodine.  Paint  the  infected  part  once  a 
day  for  five  days,  then  apply  castor  oil. 
If  it  is  a  running  sore  and  ttie  eye  itself 
is  infected  and  mattering,  then  I  should 
consult  a  veterinarian  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  milk 
from  this  cow  should  not  be  used.  She 
is  healthy  and  ill  a  good  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion.  and  the  mere  fact  that  she  has  an 
inflammation  or  running  sore  of  this 
chararcter  would  not  affect  the  milk  in 
any  Way. 


Rations  for  Horses 

Will  you  advise  us  the  rations  recom¬ 
mended  for  working  horses  of  about  K400 
lbs.  when  idle  and  when  working,  'tim¬ 
othy,  oats  and  corn,  and  corn  alone. 

Michigan.  1 1  • T- 

A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  feeding  horses 
that  work  regularly  every  tiny  is  to  allow 
them  t  lb.  of  grain  and  1  lb.  of  roughage 
daily  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  If 
your  horses  weigh  1.400  lbs.,  you  should 
allow  them  14  lbs.  of  grain  and  14  lbs. 
of  Timotbv  bay  daily.  Naturally,  as  the 
intensity  of  the  work  increases,  it  is  well 
to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  and  de- 
crease  proportionately  tbc  amount  <>1 
roughage.  Conversely,  if  the  horses  are 
idle  or  irregularly  worked,  one  should  re¬ 


duce  the  grain  ration  by  half,  but  con¬ 
tinue  with  perhaps  slight  additions  the 
amount  of  roughage  that  they  arc  con¬ 
suming.  As  to  combinations  <,f  grain,  I 
prefer  a  ration  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  oats,  three  parts  of  bran  and  two  parts 
of  cornmeal  or  shelled  corn.  It  is  some¬ 
times  contended  that,  corn  alone  dues  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  grain  ration,  say, 
for  work  horses,  and  many  feeders  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  some  wheat  bran  in  con¬ 
junction  with  corn,  especially  when  it  is 
fed  with  Timothy  hav.  Seven  parts  of 
corn  with  three  parts  of  bran  provides  a 
satisfactory  combination. 

Recent  tests  at  the  Illinois  Experiment 
•Station  suggest  that  ear  corn  and  Timothy 
hay  make  an  excellent  combination  for 
feeding  working  horses.  Where  Alfalfa 
replaces  Timothy  hay,  the  amount  of 
grain  can  be  substantially  reduced.  How¬ 
ever.  under  ordinary  circumstances  there 
is  nothing  more  acceptable  than  Timothy 
lmy  for  use  in  feeding  work  horses.  It 
is  (Vsini hie  to  feed  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  and  to  urge 
the  horses  to  consume  the  bulk  of  the 
roughage  at  night.  This  seems  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  procedure  and  to  bring  about 
the  nest  efficient  digestion  of  (lie  various 
ingredients.  It  is  well  to  reduce  the 
grain  ration  on  idle  days  and  to  continue 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  rough¬ 
age,  regardless  of  whether  the  horses  are 
idle  or  working. 

Make  sure  that  the  lmr.ses  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  from  internal  pa ’-a  sites,  and  that 
their  teeth  arc  in  a  condition  to  enable 
them  to  masticate  their  food.  When 
"hole  grains  are  passed  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  undigested,  it  is  evident  that  the  teeth 
need  attention,  and  a  veterinarian  should 
be  employed  to  remedy  this  condition. 


Grain  with  Cornstalks 

\W11  you  help  me  balance  rn.v  cow 
feed?  All  I  have  is  oats.  We  have 
plenty  of  cornstalks  and  run  them 
through  a  cutting  machine,  enough  for 
sewn  days’  feed  at  one  time,  and  put 
lots  ot  water  on  them.  The  cows  eat 
tbc  in  well,  2G>  to  throe  bushels  each  cow. 
They  are  eating,  besides,  mixed  hay  once 
-a  day.  We  feed  all  the  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  they  can  eat.  it.  8.  l\ 

Kennedy,  Xr.  Y. 

If  you  wish  to  use  as  much  oats  as  pos¬ 
sible,  1  suggest  400  lbs.  outs.  -100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  l.)0  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oilmen!.  There 
is  nothing  to  he  gained  by  putting  lots  of 
water  on  the  cornstalks  that  you  have 
available,  for  this  would  not.  create  any 
fermentation,  and  would  not  increase 
their  palatnbility.  If  cornstalks  are  of 
good  quality  cows  will  cat  all  that  they 
should  have,  of  this  product  iu  dry  form, 
provided  it  is  shredded. 


Dairy  Ration;  Cow  with  Poor  Appetite 

1.  Will  you  give  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows,  using  cornmeal,  ground 
rye.  and  oats  in  connection  with  mixed 
hay  and  dry  corn  fodder?  T  have  been 
unable  to  get  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and 
have  no  silage,  but  use  beet  pulp.  Also 
state  ration  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  bay. 
2.  I  have  a  cow  that  calved  the  latter 
part  of  January  that  seems  to  be  off  her 
feed  and  has  not  come  in  yet.  She  eats 
her  roughage  with  a  relish,  as  well  as 
vegetables,  but  she  will  not  eat  moistened 
beet  pulp  or  any  grain.  Once  iu  a  while 
she  will  clean  lip  her  grain,  but  gener¬ 
ally  eats  a  few  mouthfuls  and  let  the  rest 
stand.  She  has  no  appetite  for  anything 
blit  roughage  or  roots.  What  nils  her? 

Oasport,  X\  Y.  E.  u.  it. 

1.  Ground  rye  is  ill  suited  for  use  in  a 
ration  intended  for  dairy  cows.  A  bet¬ 
ter  plan  Would  bo  to  utilize  this  product 
in  feeding  pigs.  It  is  not  palatable,  and 
for.  this  reason  it  is  very  apt  to  limit  the 
amount  of  grain  that  the  cows  will  con¬ 
sume.  Of  course  if  it  is  mixed  with 
cornmeal.  oats,  and  some  of  the  carriers 
of  protein,  it  could  be  utilized,  but  not 
advantageously.  Since  you  do  not  have 
silage  and  your  hay  is  of  poor  quality,  it 
will  he  necessary  for  you  to  utilize  a 
grain  ration  that:  is  highly  concentrated 
and  efficient.  I  propose  a  combination 
consisting  of  300  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs. 
oats.  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200 
lbs,  cottonseed  meal.  Tn  case  you  feed 
clover  or  Alfalfa  with  this  combination, 
replace  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  ami  100  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  with  200  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten  feed. 

2.  As  for  the  cow  which  does  not  relish 
her  grain  ration,  t  should  utilize  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  little  different  proportion,  (lows 
like  cornmeal,  oilmeal  and  bran,  and  I 
should  try  her  on  a  combination  of  these 
three  ingredients,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  five  parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  two  parts  of  oilmeal  Feed 
this  grain  ration  morning  anti  night,  and 
permit  her  to  have  the  hulk  of  her  rough- 
age  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Mix 
this  combination  in  conjunction  with  the 
beets  if  you  have  them,  or  combine  it 
with  the  beet  pulp,  adding  1  or  2  per  cent 
of  salt  to  the  combination.  The  chances 
are  that  she  will  come  to  her  feed  within 
a  short  time,  after  which  she  should  be 
fed  her  full  allowance  of  roughage.  Rather 
than  keep  feed  before  her  at  all  times, 
allow  her  to  become  hungry,  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  lake  kindly  to 
her  feed.  It  might  be  well  to  give  her  a 
bran  mush,  for  this  will  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  lier  appetite. 


Wiggs  "Hill  went  all  to  pieces.  And 
what  do  vou  think  his  wife  said  to  'him?” 
Wag:  “What  did  she  say  to  him?”  “Bill, 
collect  yourself.” — Answers. 
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GUERNSEYS 
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DERRYDALE 
Honour  Strain  Guernseys 

ALL  ANIMALS  ISLAND  UICEO 

Herd  Sires  of  Masher  Sequel,  Gov.  of  the  Chene, 
Valentine  May  Kose  Breed  ini;.  Bred  to  imported 
cows  closely  related  to  the  Island's  most,  famous 
families.  Invigorate  you)'  herd  by  using  a  bull  of 
Island  Breeding  from  an  A.  R.  Dam.  FKPEIUI.  TKSTRIt. 

DERRYDALE  FARM  -  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


ili 


We  offer  for  tale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  - 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  tale  a  very  attractive,  well- 
growu  yearling  bull,  dam  him  just  finished  with 
over  MO  lb«.  fat  tn  Class  "(l<!"  Write  for  extended 
Mdigree  and  note  the  large  records  hack  o!  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculnsi?. 

\V.  H.  KE11H  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old  All  from  high  testing  A,  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holllston,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey!’  at)  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May—  Doliv  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Qlc-nwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  D»mY  MRMSi  „  ,  ,j4  S| ^  plll|,  p, 

[ucttmi  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  W’SmeT* 

Each  animal  Federal  Tested.  Car  lots  nv  less.  35 
choice  grade  Holsteins  now  on  hand, 

John  Benjamin  -  Barre.  Vermont. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  T(.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Ca.  New  York 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYSThT'EX 2 

ing.  two  to  seven  months  old  Prices  moderate.  Ac- 
credited  hei-d  No  10036.  JUS  E.  *»a  XLST1NF.  RmdcrJiook,  N  T. 


Frilzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  uios.  old.  Adv.  Keg.  May  Kose  breed- 
ins  through  «ires  and  dams. 

WM.  F.  FKETZ  -  Pipersvillc,  l’a. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  “X®  ’SSi 

guide  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Kell  the  scrub  hull  and 
improve  the  herd.  H.  H  ALLEN  Mgr.,  Madison,  N  J. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Sold  out  of  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Special 
offering  of  weanling  g:gs  and  service  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 
Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Following  art*  the  names  of  judges  of 
Ayrshires  for  1922  fairs  and  shows:  W. 
P.  Sehanck,  Avon,  N.  Y.;  Professor  H.  H. 
Kildee.  Arnes.  Ia.;  Professor  J.  B.  Fitch, 
Manhattan,  Kan. ;  Professor  J.  C.  Mc¬ 
Nutt.  Durham,  N.  H. ;  John  Cochrane, 
Bosemont.  Pa.;  Professor  W.  W.  Yapp, 
Urbana,  Ill. ;  A.  II.  TryOn,  Port  Chester, 
N,  Y.  :  J.  A.  McLean,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Professor  O.  E.  Reed.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

A  consignment  of  fiO  Aryshires  has 
been  shipped  from  Ohio  ro  Emilio  Asenclo. 
Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  These  are 
purchased  as  a  test  shipment.  'The  factor 
leading  to  this  sale  is  the  reputation  of 
the  Ayrshire  for  unusual  vigor  and 
hardiness  and  the  ability  to  adapt  her¬ 
self  to  new  climatic  environments. 

_  Messrs.  II.  C.  and  H.  R.  Harpending 
of  Highwood  Farm.  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  re- 
i  cently  presented  a  Berkshire  service  boar 
to  Peking  I'niversity  of  Peking,  China. 
The  herd  of  swine  and  the  swine  promo¬ 
tion  work  of  the  university  is  in  charge  of 
a  young  American  who  has  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  the  officials  in  working  to 
improve  the  native  Chinese  swine. 

Tranouility  Wayne  Korn  dyke,  a  senior 
three  -  year  -  old  at  Gavin’s  Edgewood 
Farms,  Schwenkville,  l'a.,  lias  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  seven-day  butter  test,  and  made 
a  record  of  20.  94,  99  of  butterfat.  which 
is  almost  21  lbs.  of  butter,  from  422  lbs. 
of  milk.  This  record  was  made  two  weeks 
after  the  heifer  had  calved.  W.  W.  Moody 
is  superintendent  of  cattle. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  27— Guernseys,  consignment  sale, 
Mineola  I«air  Grounds,  Mineola,  Long 
Island. 

June  1 — Dairy  Shorthorns.  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y„  sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Canandaigua.  X.  Y. 

June  .4 — Shorthorns.  Bradford  County, 
In.,  Shorthorn  Club,  Troy.  Pa. 

June  S— Jerseys.  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
Meredith,  X.  Y. 

June  It— —Jerseys.  W.  It.  Spann  & 

Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 

Sons.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

June  14 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  Combination  Sale.  Devon,  Pa. 

July  4  —  Jerseys.  Cherokee  Farms, 
rhornasville,  Ga. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal,  N.Y. 


A  GOOD 
DISINFECTANT 

is  the  best  insurance  against  disease. 
PHINOTAS  is  sure  death  to  germs  and 
disease.  Absolutely  sale,  clean  and  easy 
to  use.  Guaranteed  effective  or  money 
back.  Good  for  all  live  stock.  Send  ten 
cents  for  liberal  sample  and  ask  tor  our 

Free  Booklets 

which  tell  how  to  treat  and  prevent 

Lice.  Miles,  Roup,  Cholera, 
Abortion,  Mange.  Cuts,  Sore*  and 
various  other  diseases 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  New  York 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebriiiq,  Ohio.  1  lldest 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  ’  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


GOATS 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

tirade  Tuggenbuig  Bucks.  *20.  Dure  Bucks,  *73. 

•  S.  J.  SHAKFLES  It.  I).  5  Norristown.  Pa. 


Norristown,  Pa. 


FANCY 


I.  C.Ts 


SHEEP 


The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  aud  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \\.  W  .  \V  E  1  51  A  N,  1*.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  HiinimrlUnen,  P». 


Reg.  O.  I.  r.  Mini  Cheater  White  Pig-,  and  bred 
sows.  K.  P.  HtlfJKRS  -  WaYVJL-js.  Nbw  York 

HAMPSH1RES.  Tb..y  arc  a*' 

bacon  type.  fVENTUJU.ll  you  will  raise 'Ofe* 
them.  Why  not  now  »  Dire  circular, 

A.  S.  GRMlIll  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS  . 

Hoi  It  Mill Ulltli.  P.4.  ' 

BIG  TYPE  IDUROCS 

Entirely  t  old  out  i  f  Bred  Sows.  Now  nffeiingafew 
Choice  Boar  Bigs  ready  for  service. 

GO  BEL.  FARMS  -  Annuuilalr,  J. 

I'll  I  13  C  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K  and  Sensa 

U  tJcn  BroudlnK.  Service  BuimtHiiij 

Spring  pig*  for  sale.  F  M.  rxTTmSTIM  «  JBN.  Wert-beld.  N.  t 

Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  Sytnuoleor's  superb,  farrowed  February  and  March, 
for  yule.  For  pi  lei  .address  J.  K.  W  i  IsO.S,  lUrbJedalc,  tunn. 

Djne  from  12-plg  litters,  reg  and deliverod  C.  0-  D. 
r,6*  for  i  xnmmatinu,  at  bargain  prices  for  such 
breeding  WIAN1  FARMS.  David  Wiant,  Huntington  Mills. Pa. 

"A?  Chester  Whiles  and  0. 1.C.  i 


Nib,  prepaid. 


J.I.U.  bloodlines.  Pigs, 

OrlUlc.  Newvlllc.  Pu. 


in(l Pina  Chester  Whitee  and  Rerkshires.fi  weeks  old, 
luurigs  gr,.60  each.  KOI’SK  BROS.,  DiSHoRC,  l  .i. 

Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

5  Weeks.  $7.  It.  It.  ADAMS  Titusville,  Pa. 


Cnr0-|a  He*.  MAXPSI1IKB  MIKEP,  HAMS  and 
lUI  0di8  EWES.  Apply  orilllt  HUM,  rurrbuc,  R.T. 


SWINE 

0  1  r  I,  Big  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs.  *12  each. 

•  I.U.  5  Pairs  Do  akin.  Stale  Fair  "inning  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  Hill,  Scneeu  Full-,  N  Y. 

■  11  1  yvg — X  /-*  c:  Orion-Cherry  King. 

*  P  A — J  A. — -  w  i  lo.u-c  plga.  Eight  »k- 

*12  each.  Pol  furimbwi.  ANDREW  *  BE CllER,  Seliolwnc.N.t. 

Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  and  Sows  for  Sale 

Path  Under  at  rain  Digs*  wks.  ohl.  Pi  Ice.  *111  each  ;  Trio, 

*2S.  Percy  E.  Ilick-,  SuPi.,0M  D»ki  farm.  Rum-on.  S.4 

OUBOC8— Ken  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
KEMWOOl)  FAKMS.  I*.  O.  Box  la,  Bradford,  N  Y. 

n.irncs  \  few  good  nips  *IO  each.  Pedigreed. 

UlirOCS  hFKEMO  LVI'KKs  -  DcGrofT,  Ohio 

Reg.  Big  Type  Poland-Chinn  Pigs 

DrlCf  Tel  y  n  ast-liable.  I..  I.KHU,  Sheridan,  I’m. 

~  HEREFORDS  !\  I 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  DAIRY  MEN 

that  s  eoinetomake  a  start,  perhaps  modestly,  with 
Hereford  s  this  spring  i  It  -,o,  write  us  as  to  what 
you  have  in  mind.  We  will  givo  you  everything  de¬ 
sired  in  pedigree  ami  individuality  ami  an  nhsnintnlv 
“square  deal"  besides.  HHLCV0U  MIUS  FURM.E*,!  Andover.  N.H, 

~jj  HOLSTEINS  7z 


MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Third  Annual  Auction  Sale 

Thursday ,  June  8, 1922 

Meridale  Farms  Meredith,  New  York 

Few  dairymen  realize  the  opportunities  afforded  by  such 
an  Importation  Sale  as  this  Annual  Sale  by  Ayer  &  McKinney. 

Many  of  the  real  bargains  of  such  a  sale  should  find  their 
way  into  the  herds  of  dairy  farmers  who  are  accustomed 
to  pay  moderate  prices  for  their  Jerseys.  That  they  do  not 
do  so  is  due  largely  to  a  mistaken  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Importation  Sales. 

The  Imported  Jap,  75265,  the  only  bull  of  the  Jersey 
breed  with  five  daughters  with  records  of  more  than  1000 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  was  a  bargain  at  an  Importation 
Sale. 

This  year’s  offerings  by  Ayer  &  McKinney  are  all  cattle 
of  the  highest  quality  and  any  dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to 
enrich  his  herd  with  the  blood  of  the  popular  Jersey  breed¬ 
ing  lines  will  be  fully  repaid  by  attending  this  sale,  to  pick  up 
the  good  ones  others  may  overlook. 

The  Sale  Catalog  tells  the  story. 

Write  for  a  copy.  It  is  free. 

Special  train  from  New  York  (N.  Y.,  O.  and  W.  R.  R.  from 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  via  West  42nd  Street  Ferry)  the  night  of 
June  7th.  Low  rates.  Make  your  reservations  early. 

TOM  DEMPSEY',  Sales  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Ayer  &  McKinney 


Meridale  Farms 


i 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  their  entire  herd  of  .Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding: 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BULLS 

Yearlings  or  younger  out  of  Gold  lledal  dams  or 
h.-ifers  with  huge  record  ;  sired  by  Sibley's  Inter¬ 
ested  I'rince  nr  other  noted  bulls. 

UPWEY  FARMS  -  Woodstock.  Vermont 


For  Sale— T  wo  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Loth  with  excellent  pedigrees,  tine  dropped  duly  21. 
1821,  other  Match  21),  1922.  Price  very  reasonable.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  one  interested  in  Jer¬ 
seys,  COBBLESTONE  FARM,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

A  Chance  to  Buy  PUREBRED  Jersey  Bull 

of  serviceable  age,  from  Register  of  Merit  dam  anil 
of  proven  she.  at  prices  easily  within  reach  of  the 
business  farmer.  Halcyon  Farms.  Goshen,  N.Y. 


-  HOLSTEINS  :: 


Meredith,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  d^kS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  (Jnalitv  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wsshmolonville.  N.V. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Sired  by  Glenride  Red  Chief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM, 
C.  E.  HAPPERSETT,  Mgr.  -  Couchs  Bridg*e,  Delaware 


A  SHOW  BULL 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

His  dam  has  a  '42-pound  4-year  old  record. 
His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound  cow.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
For  pedigree  and  price,  write 

|  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOV1A,  N.Y,  | 

2  Show  Bull  Calves  for  Sale 

Six  months  old.  Both  dams  Tuberculin  Tested  last  tall. 

No.  I—  Sevan-eighth#  white:  M taIkM  and  ftnc  -  looks  tike  «ura 
xbow  winner.  His  dam  *  tirmt  Calf  Sh«.  our  Best  cow, 
Sire.  Kinx  Svftit*  F*ul,  Klnorx  Inn  Koirulykc.  Firal  Prixe 
Winnwr  N.Y.  Stotn  1‘air 

NO.  2— Three -fifths  white  ;  atruiubt  xml  finw  :  »U  bull  end  n  show 
bull.  IHa  .Jam’*.  h/Mi  Calf  SBc  out  of  a  Cl  lh  .v,w  by  n,.„. 

Snryald  four  Apple  Korn.lv Ke  R.  O.  daughter,  Si»v. 

(otlol  Kimc  Sylvia,  a  iiri-wiit-brtMl  KmiHlbon  uf  Clmmpion 
Echo  Sylvia  Pootmo. 

Com/  aid  fVicwd  rivht. 

CONE  &  SMITH  .  -  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

THE  FINGER  LAKES  HERD 

offers  us  special — Two  Registered  Hoistein 
Heifer  Calves.  3  mont  hs  old.  at  $50.00  each  ; 
Ono  Bull  Calf.  3.4  months  old.  Dam  a  80-lb. 
Prospect,  at  $100.00.  All  from  a  G.-son  of 
King  Pontine  Champion.  Two  Young  Calves, 
at.  $<0.00  each.  Address:  W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  stock 

Many  from  imported  bulls  and  high 
milk  record  dams — sell  at  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  June  1st. 


,  AYRSH1RES  , 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  a  U  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


For  Sale- Purebred  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf 

Dr-  DONOHUE.  Dozydown  Farm,  RloominKbujg.  N.  Y. 


Large  Ayrshires 

Reasonable  Prices.  CKKSTMONT  F.Ut.M.  Sunbi'RT,  Pi. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


For  Sale 


Swiveller  lollS’ll.  and  a  cr;vt>,1s,on  on  his  dual's 
side  of  tut.  Cn.  Keoteuia  Chinook  1«MI7.  Price, 
J4U.U0.  a;3u  puppies,  both  sexes,  from  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Inc  Cli.  Koutrma  Chiooo*  IblHlT.  sired  hy 
Indian  Trail  Hex  2F6778,  born  Aju.i  lHb.  Males 
$25  00:  females  (15.00  each  Puppies  shipped  at 
S  weeks  ob>:  pedigrees  furuistieu,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK 
FA  KM.  t ■ .  J.  Cham  | ,  i  n.  Prop  ,  Jeff  ersou.  N.Y. 


Berkshire  ol  Size  and  Quality  sal!  Calmany  Korndyke  King 


Bieeillng  stock  of  nil  nger  A  few  extra  good  service 
boars  priced  to  Sell  quick.  RIChsku  f  WAIS,  l,*lwnoii.  s.  i, 

BIKKSIIIKIS.  lltg  type  sows,  boaranud  pig*  for  sale. 

All  stock  guaranteed.  FaLUOOK  *4 lilts.  Usrtiitld.  K  T. 


SALE  Calmany  Korndyke  King 

No.  373513.  born  May  20,  1921.  A  large,  thrifty  bull 
ot  Komdyko  breeding  from  n  19-noumt  dam  as  a 
junior  two-year-old.  Sire,  a  grandson  of  King*  of 
the  Pontlacs.  Price,  J  lOO.  Herd  under  State  and 

federal  iup«rvision.  R  PRICE  EVANS.  Cassvillc.  N.V. 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS— Long  on  Reg.  Holsteins 

liny  some  of  our  heifers  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  ns.  sell  yon 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F  H.  RIVENfHIRGH,  Prop.  M Uniisv  ille.  New  York 


su-r  Registered  Holstein  n'-h \\ eT1' "Vs..0,™ 

grandsou  Ulisi.-i  Ernestine,  ttu  rnnsf  farm, Sw.auie,  s.v. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Fayette  Segis  Pontiac,  calved  Jan,  19,  1920.  Sire, 
Pt*8tmes  King  Segis  Putter  Boy.  Dam  Alma  Pieter- 

tje  Pontiac.  Thos.  G.  Duvis,  R.  0.  1.  FlltUyville,  Pa. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  gift's 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs  ,  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs  lOc  for  instructive  list  Nishna  Collie 
Kennels.  W.  R  WATSON.  Mgr  .  Box  1745.  Macan.  Mo 


AIREDALES « Airedales 


Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale  Shepard  Pups  !!KXr!toi: 

lie.-.  White-salmon  markings.  K.  I  SWbl.T,  Smyrna.  X.I. 


AINE0XLE  PUPS— on  approval.  C0IUSSIT  KEUNELS.OannUau.Cgn#. 


Pedlicreed  CO  I,  LI  K  PUPS.  The  intelligent 
NKJ.SON  RKOS.  - 


Grovk  ClTV,  1'4. 


JOB  44I.R — Choice  Airedale  uud  Fallee  Prnira» 
Eligible  to  rcgittratiou.  UHUi  Ameulu,  .\e„  »u.u 
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May  27,  J.DZ-. 


8  to  1 0  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $l.2®«a(sli.  In  lots  of 
100  or  more,  SI. 15  each  Cockerels  tor  breeding, 
$2.00  each.  6  for  $10.  Those  birds  are  hatchod  from 
eggs  from  our  late  moulting  hoes  from  oar  own 
farm  and  raised  by  ns  on  free  ranee,  and  svo  the 
sat  no  as  we  shall  use  iti  our  own  pons.  We  do  not 
brood  from  pullets,  nor  do  wo  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  (JOKNEKS  POULTRY  FAK1W 
L.  J.  WitBt)  &  Son,  Props,  Batistan  Spa,  N.  Y. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  my  flock  which  produced 

Winning  Pen  In  last  Vineland  baying  Contest 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  in  this  Year’s  Contest 
C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


S'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  « trains  0,000  quality  chicks  “ 
weakly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  trim  range  Breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hutched  in  Improved  trash  air  incubators,  designed 
nod  built  umlarmy  persona!  supervMoni  acquired 
by  llfieen  years' oxpmlnneo  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorn*.  Il  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
ami  free  Circular. 

It  KOOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
fij.  C.  BttOWN  Hergcnntsvllle,  N,4. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big,  husky  chicks  properly  hatched, 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
pi  a  tod  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  per  100  and  tip 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cookerels 
$15.  Hutching  Eggs.  $9  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

Strong.  Vigorous.  Barron  Strain  Leehorns,  Flock 
of  yearlings,  averaged  20  ogg*  per  lion  for  April  on 
Free  Range.  Hatches,  May  25,  29:  June  D,  19,  22,  28 
Frlce,  #14  per  hundred.  Delivered. 

Pine  Bush  Poultry  &  Dairy  Farm  York 


ULLETS 

9  .80  FOR  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLO  PULLETS 

Heady  for  delivery  June  1st.  Thoroughbred, 
from  heavy  laying  stock.  Fine,  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  properly  raised  birds  that  will  give  satisfaction. 

E.  J.  WADE  1558  Lake  SL,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  Dept.  2 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  heavy  producers  or  large  white  eggs.  We  sell  year 
n.r»or  year  to  the  same  customers.  #15  per  100.  OROfR  now. 
TV  11.  W.  KKTI  II  -  Vohoctoil,  New  York 


248-2 88 teom  S.  C.  W hite Legh or n  Baby  Chicks 

At  reduced  pnceB  tor  May  and  June,  ('ironlav  free. 

ITitl  ersmi  Poultry  Farm  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicles,  S15  per  100.  Hatching  exit*.  SB  per  100. 
Cir.  free.  Mountain  View  PoullryFarm,  Hopewell  Jc(.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  D  A  D V  rUIPIf  ? 
LEGHORN  KADI  LnlLlYj 

High  Quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Good  service.  May  delivery,  #15  per 
100,  June,  #13  per  IOC,  Parcels  post  paid.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular, 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Mlddleport,  N.Y. 


Hummer’ s  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

liar  Hock.  915  per  100.  lied*,  917.  H.  C.  Brown,  814. 
Ancona,  835.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn.  918  $  J 135  per  1,000. 
Prompt  deliver,.  K.  X.  lU'MMtR  m  0O„  Fr.nchtown,  It.  J, 


C  H  I  CKS  9  cents 

S.  C  w  LEGHORNS  BARRE0  ROCKS  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices, 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  McAlistervlIle,  Pa, 


VO.BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar 
anted.  Barred  Hooks,  HI.  Keds,  White,  Brown 
Legborua,  Minorcus.  Write  for  pamphlet— 
I  *T  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

i.  M.  SANKf.Y,  Prop.  fllo A ll.tvt-villv,  I*», 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  l»“S“ 

Khorlo  Island  Beds  ami  S.  <’.  White  Leghorn*.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs  E.  E.  RIDaUT.  Opliir  F,rni,  Purch*te.  K.  V. 


D  A  D  V  Koselawh  chicks  are  full  of  pup  ami  vigor.  10 
D  A  D  I  varieties.  Order  yours  today  and  lie  eon  vlneed. 
f’tlirifO  Prices  and  iealiet  on  requeaL  R08PLAWN 
tuillvo  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY.  Ottsville.  Pa. 


n  <  ss.j  Kulp  .Strain  H.  L'.  'Vlilie  I.i  ghoi  ns 

KahV  l.fllCKS  at  •  10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

UUUJ  FRANK  BLUM  New  WMhiligtOfl.  Ohio 


..  ..  p  of  fret  range  birds.  Satisfaction 

Hafrhino  r  (TEH*  guaranteed,  prices  right 
lidlUllllg  Dggo  (ogfreo.  II,  II.  RUI'.tll,  Trllurd,  I’u, 


BIG,  STURDY  CHICKS 

Wu  uru  auio  of  our  chloka  liuoaustf  wciciiow  ul*  hhoiH  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Kinglet  Rocks,  Martin’s  WyHiidoU.es, 
Quality  S.  (J.  Keds.  Eglantl no  Leghorns.  lOO",,  ludlrery. 
Catal  .gov  Fr  ee.  SUNNI  SIDE  POULTRY  FANM.  Copper  Hill,  a.  J. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS,  single  Comb  Keds, 
Ancona,  White  and  mown  Leghorns  From  pure  bred, 
free  range  breeder  s,  that  rue  bred  For  also,  vigor,  and 
high  production  Oh’Clilar.  aIIHIaN  It*  KEEP.  So, bn,  N.Y 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  large,  vigorous  females,  bred  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  high  egg  production,  $13  por  100.  SPECIAL 
StLECI  MATINGS  Female*.  %  to  pure  Holly  wood 
blood,  uiatud  to  purebred  Hollywood  males,  # I o 
per  100.  Prices  Include  safe  delivery  by  Parcels 
Post,  prepaid  by  us.  Have  bred  Hollywood  Leg¬ 
horns  since  1919.  Ready,  May  25th.  Juno  l»t  and  Slit. 
LEADER  S  POULTRY  FARM  R,  2  YORK,  PA, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 
QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

May  10th— $15.00  per  hundred 
May  *29th — $12.00  per  hundred 
June  hatches,  $10.00  per  hundred 

Bred  for  vUfor.  size  and  lantu  ivtiite  rowr-leo-t  irgxs. 
15,000  iilrttliay  s» *I<1  lo  old  Piislumpni.  Lot  11s  refor 
you  to  them.  Kni’e  rlH  ivory  Mill  full  count  of  strong, 
healthy  qliiok*  giijiniritcgif.  I'i  l<*c  Hat  on  request. 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Big  Reduction  in  Prices 

OF 

Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Chicks  and  Eggs 

FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Write  for  circular  with  prices  and  offi¬ 
cial  record  made  at  Cornell  in  1921. 

FAIR  ACRES  FARM 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 

Cornell  Certified  / 


March  25th- 
we  are  xold  out  to 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
Horn  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  lor  me  satis¬ 
faction  our  chicle, 

plvl‘  /T\. 

A  how  many?  \ 


klvl’  /TV 

ELMFOKD  WRmVOWwwchY  ?  V 

cs  tint  r  ding  nisTiVjTiQN  tiii.  su/vv?  \  ^ 

.Mr.,  Mut  n.nrfitn/  v  I  UMUftr  r  \ 


FAIRPORT,  N.Y, 


Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

3Vz  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that,  Iiiivh  high  egg-product, ion  bred 
in  them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
KA1SKD  ON  FREE  RaVCIK  PNPHU  EXPERT  CABB 

$2.00  Each  Delivery  at  once 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


While  leghorn  PIII.I.F.TS 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Book¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  N  KW  VfKHKV 


a.  B.  Hall*s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  200(1  S.  i‘,  WliiUi  LwhoHuKitl  Iliiudv  luluml  Rfid  breeder# 
are  Muloctvtl  for  Viicur,  nUt«  *nr|  ty»i*-.  and  the  reniilt  of  10 
oi»r««ful  fwlmdlon,  <*ur  t >*n  •  Wlnls*  Ivsttfltorn*  In  tno 
N.  Y.  ytiUi  Ijiymw  Conl«>l,  boMf  4tli  for  the  let  yoar. 

\V«  liovp  tho  huKFnt  and  f«iuipp»  i1  l.Atrhing  plant  iuCou- 

nectlcut.  with  40,000-oifif  aiancity  All  diieke  poatpeld  end 
mu/u  arrival  kruaruntevu.  Write  far  illuati nted  circular  urul 
price#. 


A  b.  hall 


Wallingford.  Conn. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  oach  wook  thoreatt.r 

$3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50;  $12.00  for  100 ;  ^ 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
narcel  cost.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River, 
w  v  CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E,  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

"■  ■  -  -  --3T 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  .1..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  Tliia 
is  the  second  lyearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  May  8.  1922: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . . . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  It  Ober,  N.  J  . . . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  . 

ltosolawu  Farm  N  J  ...  . 

W.  I*.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N  J...  . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . . 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  CondiCt  &  8on,  N.  J . 

August,  Weiss,  N.  J . 

tt,  C.  R.  I.  KEDS 

The  Boo  I  a  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C  R.  I.  KEDS 

U.  W.  Coiling WOOd.  N.  J . 

Henry  I*.  Walker,  Mass . 

O.  Reed  Fergusou.  N.  J  . — 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J  . 

Howard  U.  Taylor,  N  ,  J  . .  . 

it  w  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  .1  ,  . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Urainard,  N,  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just- A -Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J - 

E.  Dittuiar,  N.  J  . 


Hardimont  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Oi|r  breeding  stock  reach  the  lop  notch  in  size, 
shape,  type,  vigor  and  above  nil  ill  const  slim  t  heavy 
laving  throughout  the  year.  Each  pen  of  breeders 
headed  by  podlgrooil  males.  Place  your  order  at 
onn*  to  HTMMiro 

8,  10  and  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

Price*  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hardimont  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


LEGHORNS 

Tnnglcwold  Farm.  N  V.. .  57 

Book  F.gg  Farm.  N  J... . .  01$ 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  56 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  59 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  .1 .  55 

A.  I,.  Causse,  Jr.,  N  J. .  50 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  61 

J.  8.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J .  58 

Harold  VV.  Davis,  N  J,  . . .  64 

Alex  Elcbenbaum,  N.  J  . .  57 

Eigenrauch  ,t  Ue  Winters,  N.  J .  65 

I’lnchurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  55 

Mattie  II .  Eppele,  N.  J .  65 

Geo,  B.  Ferris,  Mich . .  64 

Richard  Frunke.  N.  J...,. .  69 

Greendalo  Farm.  N.Y  .  70 

Cbas  M.  Grove,  Del  .  60 

Leo  A.  G rou ten,  Conu . . .  09 

i  lenty  IC  1 1  olno,  N  J .  56 

John  J.  Huerdt.  N,  J .  .  4$ 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N,  Y .  56 

A,  B.  Hull.  Conn .  03 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  63 

Frunk  L.  HugUS,  N  .1 .  59 

Sami .  Johnston.  N .  .1 .  .  58 

George  C.  Johnson,  N  J .  54 


Jay  D.  Lester.  N  Y  . 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  18 

Harold  VV,  Lyle,  N.  J  ....  .  56 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  60 

Herbert  O.  Maxhatn.  It  l  .  47 

Meaduwedgu  Farm,  N.  Y- .  55 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N .  J .  41 

Frml  J.  Mathews,  N  J  .  57 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  61 

Samuel  Niece  it  Son,  N  J .  62 


Piuewuod  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  .1 .  . 

Oueuusbary  Farm.  N.  J  . 

ltapp’s  Lfighorn  Farm,  N  J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  ... 

John  K.  Uoessner,  N.  J . 

Rosehlll  Farm.  N  .1  .  . 


J.  w.  Bcbrelb,  N  Y. 


A’  W.  Spear.  N,  J .  5 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N  J .  5 

John  O.  Simmonds,  N.  J  .  5 

Matthew  Stottiart.  ,)r..  N,  J  .  6 

Willis  E  Stryker,  N.  J .  0 

Sun  V’lew  Farm,  N.  J  .  5 

Wallace  8.  8uyilam,  N.  J .  5 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J, .  6 

J.  R,  Van  Hooton,  N.  J .  4 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  5 

John  F.  VVehrell,  N  J .  .  5 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  5 

James  Whetscl.  N.  J  . . .  5 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  6 

WllburMia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  5 

8.  fl.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 
Atlantic  Co  M .  P.  A. . . .  G 


D>DV  BARRON 

puipIqS-  c*  white  leghorns 

U  If  1 1«  Ko  Specially  Bred  lor  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  you,  because  they  deliver 
the  goods.  REDUCED  PRICES  EUH  MAY,  JUNE  AND  JULY 
OEUVEHIES.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  cos 
toimn’8  will  toll  you.  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
these  sturdy,  hardy  eliiek*  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  price.  Get  our  Tree  catalogue  today. 

<J.  I'l.  Loiigjr.iuscUtir,  Bij«  50,  l’',ll'/.n.  both  town,  l*u. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTED  BIROS 

3UU0  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  muted  to  cocks  and  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  owned. 
Now  booking  orders  lor  baby  chicks,  Feb  ,  March, 
April,  May  delivery,  16  to  1 2,000  weekly.  The  kind 
Unit,  live  If  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  new  ready  in  any  qinoitlly.  My  Imok,  ’*  Profit*  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved.  $1.  or  free  with  all  410  order*. 
Circulars  Free.  KIM;  A  If  B  It  I G  68,  Box  76,  PIi  uh- 
ant  4' alley,  N.  Y. 


Week 

Total 

37 

021 

41 

576 

57 

615 

58 

880 

58 

10(14 

34 

559 

42 

692 

62 

674 

56 

592 

42 

566 

45 

839 

47 

653 

53 

762 

23 

970 

51 

814 

37 

772 

55 

746 

49 

682 

61 

897 

41 

605 

55 

775 

62 

607 

4!) 

670 

54 

799 

61 

787 

57 

805 

63 

869 

56 

960 

59 

755 

55 

757 

50 

687 

61 

714 

58 

833 

64 

871 

57 

693 

65 

725 

55 

784 

65 

808 

61 

906 

69 

904 

70 

1076 

611 

844 

59 

li>0 

56 

738 

44 

631 

56 

801 

03 

889 

63 

891 

59 

711 

58 

707 

54 

752 

59 

864 

62 

801 

47 

662 

57 

741 

48 

833 

56 

984 

00 

812 

47 

538 

55 

814 

41 

657 

57 

893 

61 

922 

02 

786 

66 

833 

61 

838 

68 

792 

68 

807 

Ul 

799 

51 

709 

59 

783 

61 

826 

6U 

787 

62 

811 

57 

933 

52 

830 

55 

789 

67 

783 

06 

886 

59 

771 

59 

717 

60 

870 

42 

6411 

57 

766 

57 

775 

57 

707 

57 

713 

62 

745 

58 

•  443 

SN. 

63 

776 

KS 

44* 

683 

44 

777 

45 

768 

.  42 

634 

*  66 

762 

51 

750 

.  61 

744 

.  56 

820 

.  61 

694 

5543 

77090 

mjr  Set  Your 
“y  Own  Egg  Prices!^ 

m  You  yourself  can  govern  next  winter’s  $ 
J  egg  prices  now.  ’ 

f  How?  Simply  by  storing  eggs  away  in 
'  RUTLAND  E£g  Preserver  while  egg  pri¬ 
ces  arc  reasonable.  In  winter  you’ll  have 
all  the  eggs  you  want  at  those  reasonable 
prices. 

A  pint  of  RUTLAND  will  preserve  8  dozen 
fresh  eggs.  A  quart  will  save  18  to  20  dozen. 
Prepare  the  fall  solution  and  put  autay  only 
a  few  egge  first  if  you  wish  and  add  more 
from  time  to  time.  The  more  eggs  you  store 
now,  the  more  money  you  will  save.  They 
keep  fresh  in  RUTLAND  E/fd  Preserver  from 
9  months  to  n  year. 

The  government  highly  recommends'savlng 
eggs  in  water  gluss.  Using  the  genuine 
),  Instend  of  taking  chances 
iowij  egg  preservers.  Insures  i 
satisfaction.  i 

•ID  E(M  Preserver,  In  pint,  J 
ul  gallon  sizes,  comes  In  air-  m 
s  that  keep  its  strength.  Look 
red  and  green  check  on  the  m 
AND  con  ut  any  poultry  Jill 
i  house,  general  store  or  M 
store.  If  you  can’t  get  #  I 
TLA  NO  E&/t  Preserver  # 
send  us  your  dealer's  #  lllllll 
name  and  you  wilibe  JW||  I 
JIT;  i  in  suppliod  promptly.  V 'lllllll  I 

i  . . '"T  rrfmii  'inr  J  \ 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  now  farm  with,  at  DavIsvUle,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  SL,  Randolph.  Mass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

-  First  Ola**  Beentiil- llntul 

?  Egg  On*e*.  ltuttcr  Tub*, 

nwhTal  Basket*  and  other  fruit  and 

I  vegetable  packages.  All  our 

1  yKgXUSjy \  ■  container*  aiu  la  as  good  aa 
v.  VjijnS  4  new  condition  and  ready  for 

Xmtilr^  I  aslant  uso. 

Let  us  auote  vou — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johmon  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

Rill*  Ilea,  mltaa.  bad  bu*a,  ate.,  » (Tee tine  poultry.  Spwnt 
paint  on  roovta.  ale.  Got*  body  Ilea  on  ctilekan*.  too.  W-.rk  j 
whllo  they  mlaap.  No  du,t  uif.  dloolng.  Kreaain*  or  bandllng. 
f-avea  |,,t  of  unplaaaaat  work.  At  ui..,t  town*,  at *torea hnndlme 
1*0  Poultry  Huuollaa.  Writ*  for  infotmaU-.B  and  FRK  Book. 

CEO.  M.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F-BO  .  OMAHA,  NEBtt. 


Bergen  Co  1‘oultry  Assn . 

R,  I.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co,  1‘oultry  Assn . 

SOW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  I’oultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assu . 

8.  0.  W.  LEGHORN 
Uauimonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn. 

lluuterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Sour  Milk  for  Chicks 

Will  il  bo  satisfactory  lo  feed  thrcc- 
months-old  pullets  ou  sour  milk  only,  or 
must  they  have  water  with  the  milk Y  I 
have  read  iu  a  hook  that  chicks  can  be 
raised  on  sour  milk  only.  Will  you  give 
me  full  information  about  feeding  sour 
milk V  A-  t$- 

Kotind  Brook,  X.  ,T. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  water  to 
growing  chickens  when  they  have  all  the 
milk  that  they  will  drink.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  milk  is  sweet  or  sour, 
though  many  poult rymen  prefer  to  feed 
sour  milk  because  that  can  always  be  had 
ami  they  avoid  frequent  changes  from 
sweet  to  sour,  changes  which  it  is  dilfi- 
cult  to  avoid  if  an  attempt  is  made  to 
feed  sweet  milk  during  the  warm  Weather. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  harm 
in  feeding  sweet  milk  part  of  the  time 
and  sour  milk  the  rest  of  the  time.  I 
cannot  see  why  there  should  he.  How¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  some  prejudice 
against  such  a  practice.  The  important 
precaution  to  be  observed  in  feeding  milk 
of  any  kind  is  to  see  that  the  dishes  used 
to  hold  it  do  not  become  foul  and  danger¬ 
ous  from  lack  of  frequent  cleaning.  Rot¬ 
ten  milk  is  as  dangerous  as  rotten  food 
of  any  other  kind.  m.  n.  d. 
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Korku.  Kctlo,  Leghorn*.  MinorCHB,  Light  Unilliun*.  White 
.  IVkiu  Duckling*. 

Wc  specialize  in  Murcy  strain 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

HATCHES  EVKKY  TPKSOAY 

Shipment  hv  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  100  per  cent  Sole  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price*. 

LONG  ISLAND  HATCHERIES,  Inc. 
Itackvillo  Center,  I,.  I. 


BigValue  Baby  Clucks 

Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Ea*y  to  buy- — priced  low,  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar- 
antrrd!  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
"  showing  many  breeds  in  full  color*. 

&  OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  *od  HATCHERY 
Box  31.  Marion.  Ohio 


100,000  CHICKS  FOR  1922 

Mnnuiiolli  hot  water  hatched.  From  Mtrong 
free  range  sloe  It.  Low  prices.  B.  Hocks, 
Hods,  \vy andott.es,  W.  Lngliorn*.  Minorca*, 
and  niixod.  100%  nnfa  didivory  guarauleed. 
Wo  “»iiafy  our  customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

RKLIA1ILK  HATCH  HUY 
IL  11.  I.ong.  Mgr.,  I  .ox  6,  >U- AlUtcrvlllC,  Pa. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY^ 

HnU’hex  due  June  6.  13.  211  and  27.  Older  early.  $1 
will  honk  your  Older.  S  C.  White  and  Brown  Log- 
linrns.  tic  each:  $lOO  pot'  1 .000.  li,  P.  Rocks. 
13c  each;  S130  pm  1,000.  Vigorous  mixed  chicks, 
Uceuuh,  #HO  per  1,000.  Also  Hod*,  Wyandottes, 
Mlnorcas.  etc.  100 per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  to  your  door.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Tim  Mill  Koliublo  1'Unt 
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FARMS/  )  ourS. « 


BABY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  are  bred  to  lay  from  breed¬ 
ers  chosen  for  color,  laying  qualities, 
size  and  thrtft.  Wo  know  the  quality  of 
our  8.  (',  W.  tnighnrns,  B.  P.  Hocks.  S. 
(1  It.  I.  Hods,  mid  W.  Wyandottes  will 
please  yon.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


Ml  FARMS//,  our 8.  w.  Ughnrn*.  B,  P.  Hocks.  S. 

I’jiv - At)  t'.  H.  I.  Rods,  mid  W  Wyandutles  will 

please  you.  Bond  for  circular  and  prices. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Bl  n  V  U  |  p  1/  C  .veil  should  have  hr 

MO  1  n  I  U  K  O  from  high  record  laye 

Write  for  prices.  CEDAR  CRESI  FARMS.  E*m.  Coan.  R.F.  0.  Nc 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  HEAVY  POTATOES  AND  PERRIES 

LOWER — THE  BUSY  BACK-TO-TH E-LANDER 

The  April  upturn  in  the  potato  market 
soon  lost  much  of  its  force,  because  of 
the  incredible  persistence  of  the  potato 
(low  fl‘Om  Maine  and  the  Northwest  and 
the  rapid  inerense  of  new  supplies  from 
the  South.  The  country  is  using  all 
these  potatoes  somehow,  but  there  is 
little  expectation  of  high  prices  while 
shipments  approach  1,000  cars  a  day. 
Nobody  expected  such  a  sustained  all- 
season  movement  from  the  Northwest,  or 
even  from  the  great  potato  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Maine. 

SURPRISES  IN  CHOPS 

Something  will  need  to  be' done  to  get 
a  line  on  the  Northwestern  crops  in  fu¬ 
ture.  New  shipping  sections  have  a  way  of 
springing  up  in  a  single  season  in  sections 
where  crop  reporters  are  scarce,  and  the 
first  thing  anyone  knows  the  fanners  in 
some  fertile  neck  of  the  woods  are  tilling 
;i 1 1  the  cars  in  sight  with  apples,  potatoes 
or  grain.  With  all  the  general  need  of 
cutting  expenses  it  would  doubtless  pay 
to  station  more  trained  reporters  in  the 
Northwest,  and  get  the  facts  in  time. 
With  correct  reports  available  everybody 
knows  how  he  stands  and  can  buy  or  sell 
with  confidence.  The  price  tends  to  even 
up  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
grower,  not  the  speculator,  gets  what¬ 
ever  there  is  in  it.  This  year  the  dealers 
as  a  class  got  the  worst  of  it  from  the 
apparent  under  estimate  of  the  crop  in 
half  a  dozen  States. 

BERRY  PRICES  SLASHED 

Strawberry  prices  were  cut  in  half  the 
first  week  in  May,  when  the  great  Ten¬ 
nessee  section  began  to  add  hundreds  of 
cars  daily  to  the  already  liberal  supply. 
Every  shipping  section  thus  far  is  set¬ 
ting  out  to  heat  the  record.  There  was 
some  damage  by  frost  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  section,  northward  and  westward, 
blit  plenty  of  hlossoms  were  left,  and 
nobody  would  be  surprised  if  the  berry 
crop  of  the  country  heats  the  past  season 
by  50  per  cent.  Prices  are  running  lower 
than  last  season.  It  takes  pretty  good 
stuff  to  bring  more  than  20c  wholesale  in 
Northern  cities,  and  there  are  plenty 
selling  at  10  to  15c. 

MELONS  TO  LOOK  AT 

The  first  Florida  watermelons  sold 
from  50c  to  $2,  according  to  size.  Ap¬ 
parently  nobody  ate  them,  but  the  res¬ 
taurant  keepers  bought  them  for  window 
display.  The  melon  output  will  be  heavy 
if  the  big  acreage  all  fruits  out,  but 
often  there  is  quite  a  shrinkage,  which 
lets  the  rest  of  the  crop  sell  at  a  profit. 

THE  RESTLESS  SEASON 

The  usual  crop  of  unrest  and  longing 
appears  about  this  time  of  the  year.  A 
famous  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  observed 
in  bis  time  That  pilgrimage*  usually 
started  in  the  Spring  along  with  the 
Mayflowers.  The  modern  Spring  pilgrim 
may  be  an  immigrant,  a  “bnek-to-the- 
lundcr,"  an  Eastern  man  who  wants  to 
go  West,  a  Northern  farmer  looking  for 
a  location  iu  the  South,  a  foreigner  who 
would  like  to  learn  farming  in  America, 
or  an  American  farmer  who  feels  crowded 
out  and  wishes  to  go  far  North  or  far 
South  to  grow  up  with  a  thinly  settled 
region. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  type  that  is 
always  with  us.  A  city  clerk  whose 
healh  is  breaking  down  asks  for  a  whole 
library  of  information  on  what  to  do  and 
jus:  how  to  do  it.  lie  wants  to  learn  the 
a-b-e’s.  and  planting  time  is  well  along. 
Most  people  seetn  to  think  that  the  other 
fellow’s  job  will  be  a  line  thing  to  take 
up  when  one  is  not  feeling  quite  fit  for 
real  work.  What  most  of  them  need  is 
a  change  and  a  vacation,  not  a  real  farm 
with  it1-  year’s  round  of  care  and  worry. 
Very  often  the  man  who  tries  it  is  ready 
to  go  back  to  the  old  job  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

It  is  better  to  rent  than  to  buy.  One 
should  not  have  too  much  land  and  worry 
when  moving  to  the  country.  Plenty  of 
fruit  already  on  the  place  will  give  a 
green  farmer  the  most  for  his  labor. 
Probably  be  will  keep  a  horse,  a  cow.  a 
flock  of  chickens,  and  perhaps  some  bees, 
lie  should  plant  a  big  garden  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  succession  of  a  few  standard 
vegetables  rather  than  too  great  variety 
of  crops,  each  requiring  a  different  method 
of  care.  The  surplus,  especially  early 
stuff,  should  find  a  ready  sale  almost  any¬ 
where  near  n  town  or  city.  Success  for 
a  green  hand  depends  much  on  keeping 
expenses  down  and  buying  nothing  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  place,  o.  u.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENPICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  ISe:  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
22c;  kettle  roasts,  lb,,  8  to  lie;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  8e ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c; 
round  steak,  lb..  22  to  24e ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c ; 
salt  pork,  lh.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.  20c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  pork  loin.  lb..  27c; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to  35c:  Hold  bacon, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf, 
lh..  fl-'c ;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25e :  dressed, 
lb.,  30e :  eels,  river,  lb.,  30c ;  bullheads, 
river  lb.  30c. 


Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  33c;  fowls, 
lb.,  33e ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c ;  geese, 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls,  lb..  38c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  34c. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  28c;  brown,  28c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk.  qt..  8c;  buttermilk, 
skim-milk,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  70c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb./  45c ;  best 
dairy,  45c;  cheese,  cream,  lh..  30c;  skim, 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb.,  15e. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4c;  bread.  17-oz,  loaf,  5c;  new 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  new  maple  sugar, 
lh.,  20  to  25c:  clover  honey,  card,  23c ; 
apples,  tin.,  ,$2.40:  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 

Asparagus.  15e ;  beans,  qt..  10c;  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50; 
cucumbers.  5c;  horseradish  10c;  celery, 
10c;  dandelion  greens,  peck,  25c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  10c.  3  for  25c;  onions,  lb.. 
15c;  grpen,  hunch.  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  : 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35;  peas,  qt.,  20c;  pep¬ 
pers,  each,  3c;  radishes,  hunch,  5c;  rhu¬ 
barb.  bunch,  12c;  spinach,  15c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  5c;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
32c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
80c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork.  lb.  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  11  to  12c: 
lamb.  Spring,  lb.,  30  to  50c ;  beef,  lb., 
7  to  Sc;  veal,  lb.,  11  to  13e, 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  Spring,  lb..  30c; 
ebb-kens.  lb. .  30  to  30c;  fowls.  30  to  35c; 
geese,  lb..  35c:  guinea  hens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lh.,  40c; 
chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb..  40  to 
45c ;  geese,  lh.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs,  28  to  30c; 
duck  eggs.  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
32  to  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  82.75;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  beans,  bu., 
$3  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  $120  to  81.50;  cowslips, 
bu..  65  to  70c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  75c; 
garlic.  lb„  20  to  25c:  honey,  pt.  30  to 
35c:  kobl-rabi,  doz..  60c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1.20  to  $3.50:  maple  syrup,  gab. 
$1.50  t<>  $2;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.75; 
green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c :  potatoes, 
bn.,  75c  to  $1.10;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches. 
35  to  40c. 

ITay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  22;  No.  2.  $17 
to  $19;  No.  3,  $15;  Timothy  hay.  ton.  $20 
to  $22;  rye  straw,  ton.  $10  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  heef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c: 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb.,  1(5  to  20c:  dressed  hogs,  light  lb.. 
12  to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lh„  30  to  32c:  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  16c :  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  55c;  stags. 
Lb.,  22  to  24c :  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c  :  roost¬ 
ers.  old,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  eninen  fowl,  each. 
50  to  60c;  ducks,  lh.,  25  to  28c;  geese, 
lb.,  18  to  20c:  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

Eggs.  28  to  oOo ;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35 c. 

Strawberries.  Southern,  crate,  24  qts., 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  asparagus,  large,  doz. 
bunches.  $3.50  to  $5;  small,  dog.  bunches. 
81.20  to  $1.35;  beets,  new.  doz.  bunches, 
81.05  to  $1.75:  licet,  greens,  bu.,  81 .25 
to  $1.50:  cabbage  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1  : 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  t<>  $1.05;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  90c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz.’,  $1.75 
to  $2;  lettuce,  best,  doz,  heads.  50  to  60c ; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c; 
onions,  dry.  bu..  81.50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
hunches.  18  to  20c;  potatoes.  hu„  90c 
to  $1  :  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c  : 
radishes,  doz.  hunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu..  81  to  $1.35;  tomatoes,  lb.,  00  to  65c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50o. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow.  $7.50;  white  marrow.  $5  50;  red 
kidney.  $7.50;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea, 
$5.50:  yellow-eye.  $6;  Imperials.  $5. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No.  2,  5c: 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c; 
bulls  and  stags.  4c;  horsehides.  each.  $2 
to  $3:  lamb  skins,  each.  $1  to  $150: 
calf.  No.  1,  lie;  No.  2.  9c;  wool,  fleece, 
lh..  25  to  28c;  unwashed,  medium,  28  to 
30c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1  23  *to  $125;  com. 
shelled,  bu..  75  to  77c;  oats,  48  to  49c; 
rye.  $1  05  to  $1.10. 

Seeds,  clover,  large,  bit  .  $15  to  $16; 
medium,  bu..  $14.50  to  $15.50;  Timothv 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Alsike,  $12  to  $13;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $13  to  $14.  ’ 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

I  he>  growing  season  is  only  fair,  as 
there  is  lack  of  rain,  but  the  markets  are 
full  of  produce.  Butter  has  been  up  and 
gone  down  again.  Prncticallv  everything 
is  easy. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — ECUS 
Butter,  lower:  creamery.  34  to  38c; 
dairy,  30  to  36c;  crocks.  21 1  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  26c.  Cheese,  quiet;  flats.  IS 
to  25c;  daisies  and  longhorns.  19  to  26c; 
limburger.  28  to  29c;  wheel  Swiss.  35  tn 
60c.  Eggs,  easy;  hennery,  28  to  30e ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkey,  45  to 
52c;  fowl.  22  to  33c;  broilers.  38  to  44c; 
chickens,  20  to  34c;  old  roosters,  24  to 
25c;  ducks,  30  to  36c;  geese,  24  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  market  overstocked;  fowl, 
26  to  27e ;  broilers,  40  to  50c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  25  to  32c;  geese, 
IS  to  20c. 


.  APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  best  named  varieties, 
bu.,  $2,50  to  $2.75 :  seconds,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  common,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Pota¬ 
toes.  easy ;  host  homegrown,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.15;  seconds.  50  to  65c;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$8.50  to  $9;  Florida,  $4  to  $6.25;  sweets, 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  fair  supply  and  demand; 
Tennessee,  fancy,  24-qt.  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4  ;  fair  to  good,  $2  to  $3. 

BEAN  S — O  N IO  N  S 

Beans,  unsettled;  kidney,  ewt.,  $8  to 
$10;  marrow.  $7  to  $7.50;  pear  and 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7.  Onions,  quiet; 
Texas,  yellow,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Ber¬ 
muda,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  sets,  bu.,  $3  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.  bunch.  $2  to  82.50;  beans, 
green  and  wax.  hamper.  $3  to  $3  50; 
beets,  bn..  80c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches.  50  to 
75c ;  cabbage,  new.  bu.,  $2315  to  $3 ; 
cauliflower,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25;  celery, 
Florida,  crate.  $3  75  to  $4.75:  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  basket,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  lettuce, 
California  Iceberg,  crate,  $2  to  $3;  curly, 
lb.,  14  to  15c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  90c 
to  $1.25;  peas,  hamper,  $2  to  $3;  pep¬ 
pers.  box,  $3  to  $4.50;  pieplant,  doz. 
hunches,  25  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
tomatoes.  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  35  tn  65c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  ;  light  comb,  lb.,  16  to  24c; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  ijuict ; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1,75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $20  to 
$23;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $17  to  $18;  rye  straw,  $18 
to  $19;  wlc'ti t  bran,  earlot,  ton.  $24.50; 
middlings,  $24.50;  red  dog,  $34.50 ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $51 :  oil  meal,  $52  ;  hominy, 
$28.50;  gluten.  $36.50;  oat  feed.  $12; 
rye  middlings,  $25.  .r.w.c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $6  to  $8.50;  Spy,  $5  to 
$7 :  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $5;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $3.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lhs.,  $7  to  $8;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow  eye,  $8  to  $8.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  37  to  37 %c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  35c ;  dairy,  27  to  34c. 

EGOS 

Nearby  hennery,  33  to  34c:  gathered, 
choice.  29  to  31c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $29  to  $29.75;  middlings, 
$30  to  $33;  red  dog.  $39;  mixed  feed.  $34 
to  $38 :  gluten  feed.  $40 :  cottonseed 
meal.  $50  to  $60;  linseed  meal.  $55. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy.  $33  to  $34  ;  No. 
2.  $31  to  $32 ;  shipping.  $21  to  $22. 
Straw — Rye.  $36  to  $37  :  oat.  $19  to  $20. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain.  100  lhs..  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  new,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bbl..  $3.50  to  $5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c;  fowls,  30 
to  36c;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  squabs,  do., 
$7  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $3.25 :  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50:  radishes.  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  25  to  35c;  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2  to 
$2.75. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  18,  1922 

MILK 

The  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc*.,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  its  offices  in  New  York  City  de¬ 
cided  that  the  May  price  for  milk  should 
be  continued  for  June.  Class  1,  for 
liquid  consumption.  $1.75;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $1.50:  Class  3,  for 
condensed  milk,  a  differential  of  20c  over 
butter  prices;  Class  4.  for  butter  and 
cheese,  price  based  on  butter  and  cheese 
quotations. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.37  0 

.37% 

Good  to  choice... 

.34  0 

.36 

Lower  grades  .... 

.31  U 

.33 

City  made  . . 

.22  0 

.27 

Dairy,  best  . 

.35%  0 

.36 

Common  to  good. . 

.30  0 

.34 

Packing  stock  . 

.16  0 

22 

CHEESE 

Vli ole  milk,  held,  fey 

.23%  0 

.24%, 

New,  fancy . 

.1714  0 

•  17% 

New,  average  run.. 

.10%  0 

.17 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ev 

.38  0 

.39 

Medium  to  good.. 

.33  0 

.37 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv.  b’st 

.32  0 

.34 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25  tfi) 

.30 

Gathered,  best  .... 

.30  0 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24  0 

.28 

Prices 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  .... 

.49 

0 

.52 

Common  to  good.. 

.42 

0 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.42 

0 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

0 

.70 

Fowls  . 

.25 

0 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.18 

0 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.20 

0 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

0 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

0 

10.00 

Capons,  best  . 

.47 

0 

.48 

Medium  to  good.. 

.32 

m 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.75 

0 

8.60 

Bulls  . 

5.00 

0 

6.25 

Cows  . 

1.50 

0 

5.75 

Calves,  pr’e  v’l,  ewt. 

8.00 

0 

11.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0 

6.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

0 

11.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

6.00 

0 

7.00 

Lambs  . 

15.00 

0  17.00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  .  . . 

7.50 

0 

8.00 

Medium  . 

7.00 

0. 

7.75 

Pea  . 

7.50 

0 

8.00 

Red  kidnev  . 

7.75 

0 

S.75 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

0. 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

6.50 

0 

7.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.50 

0 

8.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

Spy  . 

5.00 

0 

10.00 

Russet . 

4  00 

Cal 

6.50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

0, 

5.00 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.00 

0 

9.50 

Strawberries — 

Jersey,  qt . 

.20 

0 

.28 

Delaware  and  Md. . 

.18 

0 

.23 

Eastern  Shore  .  .  . 

.15 

0 

.20 

Virginia  . 

.05 

0 

.18 

Avocados,  doz . 

4.00 

m 

7.00 

Mnskmeloris,  bu . 

4.00 

0. 

6.00 

Watermelons.  100.. 

60.00 

01 

25.00 

Peaches.  Ga..  crate. 

3.00 

0 

6.00 

Huckleberries.  North 

Carolina,  qt . 

.35 

0 

.40 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s. 

.75 

0 

6.00 

Berts,  bu . 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.75 

0 

2.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

0 

3.00 

Onions,  bu . 

1.50 

((f) 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

2.00 

0 

3.25 

Radishes.  %-bbl.  bkt. 

.50 

0 

1 .50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

2.50 

Squash,  bu . 

2.25 

0 

3.00 

String  beans,  bu.... 

1.25 

0 

2.00 

Tomatoes.  0-bkt.  c’te 

1.00 

0 

4.00 

Watercress.  10O  b’s. 

2.50 

Rhubarb.  100  bnehs. 

2.00 

0 

4.00 

Cucumbers,  luv . 

.75 

0 

3.50 

Dandelions,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

1.50 

T.ima  beans,  bu . 

6.00 

0 

9.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

Peas,  bu . 

2.00 

0 

4.00 

POTATOES 

I.ong  Island.  ISO  lbs. 

3.50 

0 

3.75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

2.25 

0 

3.00 

State.  1.80  lbs . 

2.25 

0 

3.00 

Florida,  bbl . 

2.50 

0 

5.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. . 

2.75 

0 

3.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1 

31.00 

0 

32.00 

No.  2 . 

2.8,00 

0 

30,00 

No.  3 . 

25.00 

0 

27.00 

Shipping  . 

22.00 

0 

23.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

0 

30.00 

Straw,  rye  .  . . 

35.00 

0 

36.00 

Oat  and  wheat.  .  . 

16.00 

0 

laoo 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 


Wheat.  No.  2  red.  . 

.  SI  .56 

No.  1.  Northern. 

1.61 

No.  2  Durum .  . .  . 

1.47 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow. 

.80 

Oats,  No.  2,  white.  . 

.50 

R  ve  . 

1.23 

Barley  . 

. . . . 

.7S 

Retail  Prices 

at  New 

York 

Ffcutfpr — "Rust 

$  46 

.8  48 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

to 

.44 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

.08 

Bottled.  Grade  A. 

.17 

Bottled.  Grade  B. 

.14 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavv  cream.  % 

pint. . . . 

.28 

Cheese,  lb . 

.30 

to 

.35 

Eggs — Best  . 

.45 

to 

.48 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

to 

.42 

Fowls  . 

.45 

to 

.50 

Chickens  . 

.45 

to 

.55 

Lamb  chops  . 

.50 

to 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.03 

to 

.04 

Apples,  doz . 

.50 

to 

.75 

Onions,  lb . 

.10 

to 

15 

Lettuce,  head . 

.10 

to 

.15 

Old-time  Markets 

The  following  quotations  appeared  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  May  30,  1850: 
Flour,  hhl.,  $5,50  to  $5.75 ;  butter,  lb., 
10  to  12%e ;  cheese,  lb..  6  to  7%e:  tur¬ 
keys,  ll>.,  7  to  Sc ;  chickens,  lb.,  7  to  8c; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.37%  to  $1.45;  corn,  bu., 
50  to  62c;  rye.  bu..  56c:  oats,  bu.,  44  to 
46c:  potatoes,  bu..  25  to  31c;  eggs,  doz., 
9  to  10c;  beans,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.13;  hay, 
ton,  $9  to  $12;  smoked  hams,  lb.,  7  to 
7%c;  beef,  ewt.,  $3.50  to  $4.50:  hides, 
ewt.,  $3.50  to  $4;  whiskey,  gal.,  23%  to 
24c. 


eflY  aftte 

chick e**od* 


The  Henyard 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

America's  heaviest  weigh!  chickens.  Mature  early.  Lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers;  make  the 
finest  market  fowl  when  dressed.  For  sturdieat  day-old 
chicks,  25  chicks,  $15  ;  50  chicks,  $27 ;  100  chicks,  $50. 

Light  Brahmas 

Very  large,  splendidly  marked,  wonderful  yellow  skin. 
Make  fine  roasting  chickens,  big  money  makers.  For 
sturdiest  day-old  Brahmas,  25  chicks,  $12  : 50  chicks,  $21 ; 
100  chicks,  $40.  Goodflox  Chix  are  all  tree  ranged  on  our 
farms.  Out  breeding  stock  is  all  fully  matured  before  we 
start  using  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  both  hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  but  by  buying  chicks  you  are  sure  of  100% 
chickens.  Oeliveties  begin  February  14th,  and  continue 
as  long  as  supply  holds  out.  Send  for  booklet,  or,  to 
avoid  delay,  order  trom  ad.  Goodflox  Poultry 
Farms,  49  Water  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


lice,  if  they  rub  their  tails.  Look  care¬ 
fully  at  the  hair  over  the  rubbed  spots. 
TJ.se  a  readies  or  magnifviog  glass  if  you 
have  one.  If  lice  are  found,  bathe  the 
infest  1  parts  with  a  solution  of  sulphret 
of  potassium  iu  water,  au  ounce  to  the 
quart.  If  you  can’t  get  that,  rub  in  sul¬ 
phur  ointment.  There  are  worms  and 
worms.  Different  varieties  require  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  What  have  you? 

M.  B.  D. 


Grading  Eggs 

I  am  president  of  a  poultry  club  here 
with  100  members,  representing  40,000 
hens.  We  have  always  marketed  our 
eggs  any  old  way.  A  small  select  number 
of  us  are  going  to  hire  a  randier  to  can¬ 
dle,  grade  and  pack  our  eggs.  Will  such 
an  endeavor  have  to  he  organized  and 
incorporated  in  order  to  sell  under  one 
name  and  brand?  What  will  one  candler 
cost  us  per  month,  a  fairly  good  man  at 
the  job?  How  many  cases  of  eggs  can 
he  caudle,  grade,  pack  and  ship  in  one 
day?  We  want  to  know  what  supply  of 
eggs  he  will  have  to  have  to  keep  him 
busy.  W.  \v.  V. 

Accord.  N.  Y. 

Such  a  business  should  be  organized, 
and  we  advise  you  to  correspond  with 
Charles  R.  White  of  Bureau  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  Agricultural  Department,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  will  give  you  full  information 
about  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

As  for  a  candler,  this  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  is  controlled  by  a  union,  and  the 
union  scale  of  wages  would  be  enforced. 
These  wages  run  from  $40  to  $53  a  week 
for  a  44-hour  week,  the  price  depending 
on  the  candler’s  skill.  The  number  of 
eggs  which  such  a  man  could  handle  will 


Well  Bred  and  Sturdy 

Kerr's  Chicks  live  and  grow  up  into 
laying  flocks.  They  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  in  a  district  that  is 
noted  for  its  poultry  community  in¬ 
terest.  The  hens  have  the  run  of  big 
farms  that  develop  them  into  healthy 
birds.  No  wonder  their  chicks  do  so 
well ! 

The  eggs  sre  incubated  under  the  vig¬ 
ilant  eyes  of  specialists.  Their  skill 
enables  you  to  buy  chicks  bred  from 
high  class,  vigorous  stock,  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  buy  eggs  and 
do  it  yourself. 

We  guarantee  that  every  chick  will 
reach  you  alive  and  healthy,  or  be 
replaced  by  us  or  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  AND 
PRICE  LIST  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Care  of  Guinea  Hens 

Can  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  give  me 
points  in  raising  guinea  fowls?  Will 
they  lay  and  sit  if  kept  shut  in  witli 
chickens,  or  must  they  run  wild? 

Highland,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  L.  w. 

The  best  way  to  raise  young  guineas  is 
to  place  10  or  17  guinea  eggs  under  a 
nice  gentle  broody  ben.  The  eggs  will 
hatch  iu  about  four  weeks.  Feed  the 
young  guineas  often,  same  as  you  would 
young  chickens,  and  give  plenty  of  clean 
drink.  After  they  are  three  or  four  days 
old.  if  possible,  let  the  mother  wander 
with  her  young,  and  they  will  gather 
many  insects  which  they  will  thrive  upon. 
Always  he  sure  to  have  them  safely 
housed  at  night.  Guineas  do  better  when 
allowed  to  wander,  and,  iu  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  them  shut  up.  as  they  easily  tly 
over  the  highest  fence. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  liatcli  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  Irom  $.12  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 


MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

25%  Discount  for  Delivery  After  May  15th 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  arc  the  famous 
"Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  tequest. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro.  Mass. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 


Orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  have 
Dearly  swamped  ns.  We  have  had  to  turn  down 
orders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  which  we  could  not  All. 

More  and  more  the  public  are  appreciating  the 
money-making  qualities  of 


LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 


s  C.  W.  oi-  Brown  Leghorn,  Harr 
V^ifllA  ej  Hock  and  broilers.  Price  list 

KEMAHM-;  HATCHERY,  Port  Treiortwi,  I’a. 


nnL„  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C  White  and 

JDdDy  L 1 1 1  v  K.v>  Brown  Lrghnrns.  Sper  inl  prices 
for  June.  Circular  Free.  ilAUVtl  i  isitfu,  Milforii,  a.  J. 


We  can  fill  a  few  more  orders  tor  June  chicks 
at  our  low  June  prices.  If  interested,  write  at 
once.  80-page  catalogue  free. 

LORD  FARMS 

JAMES  H.  LORO,  Prop. 

67  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Only 

I  havo  been  an  importer  siuco  191?  of  Uio  highe-.t  record 
stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred.  Males,  fe¬ 
males.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Price*  reasonable. 

E.  K.  LEWIS  .  Apnlnchln,  hi.  V. 


White  Wyandottes 

From  A  l\'o.  1  Heavy  laying  stock.  R.  HILL,  Scute:  Fill,,  N.V. 


3VEAHOGANY 


SC.  BR0WH  tCGHORHS.  Eggs.  Light,  IS — ?l  ;  30— *I.Gn  j  SO 
•  — ji.so  :  too— #1.13.  park  Hr.  ,V  eng.  W.  Leghorns, 
(888  tied,  males,  la— 91. SO  ;  30—98.00.  P.  P.  Gnar.  Hens  & 
pullets,  ligg  bred.  Cat.  free.  VERA  FULTON, Got  96.  Gallipoli!, 0. 


All  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Rods; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Full  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  £GGS,  S2  for  15;  SG  for  50;  S 10 
for  100.  Breeding  end  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular. B.QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800 


V.  B.  MIN  O  R  C  A  S.  Hatching  eggs  and  baby 

•  chicks,  tl.  G.  PETERS.  Bo»  SG,  Grcil  Kill:,  Staten  laland,  H,  T. 


Inorea*.  S.  C.  black  chicks,  19«  each;  SIG  per  100.  Pen 
No.  1,  Hogan  test,  Sir  each.  Mr:.  L  J.  MLRVIILE,  Bliai,  N  T. 


s.  o.  n  X.  XXEDS 

Pen  headed  by  tine  Mahogany  Male  from  Owen’s  farm. 
Eggs.  *2—15 ;  *10—100.  Iter.  IIH.IUIKE,  Bradford.  X.  V. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

aud  vigorous  stock.  SI 0  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  number, 
only  S10  each,  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT.  FAIRACRES  ESTATE,  Bsyport,  N.  Y. 


from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  lemab  a,  mated 
on  Conn'll  cert.lUCd  mules.  ROSWELL  COLE,  llhim-bcrk,  N.  V. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

S3.75  per  15;  $22  per  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  •  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 

A  chance  to  get,  111'*  best  at,  cljt  prices.  F.ggs,  81. SO— 15; 
$8—100.  Baby  chix.  $20—100.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  WoodDury,  Conn. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pbea*ants,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

tor  stocking  purpose*, 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  ltac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  mid  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKF.NSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Vardley,  Pa 


HATCHING  EGGS!;:™ 

nested  8.  C.  li.  I.  Reds.  Vibert's  231  to  389-egg 
strain.  $7  per  100.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elizavilie,  NY, 


LED  ALL  ROCKS  AT  STORRS  LAST  YEAR 

Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  now  at 
half  price,  hi  off  on  June  chicks.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  good,  upstanding  Barred  Rock — a  good  specimen  of  the  breed.  Other 
breeds  may  come  and  go,  blit  these  speckled  beauties  hold  their  place.  YYe  can 
remember  when  nearly  every  farmyard  showed  this  gray  color.  Reds  ami  whites  and 
blacks  have  worked  into  many  yards,  hot  the  Barfed  Rocks  are  still  favorites. 

They  are  great  bil'ds. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  ail  Bocks  records  at  Stores.  Also  high  aver- 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200 eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years'  trapnestiug.  No 
chicks,  J,  F.  FliANCAIS,  Westhampton  tieach.  N,Y. 


Pure  White  Indian  Runner  Drake 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  $5.  Eggs.  $2.40  a  setting. 
3  settings,  $6.  25  Ducklings,  S9  I0U  Ducklings,  $34. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  C.  J.  Y0UER,  Grantsville.  Mi). 


I  have  had  guineas  ley  in  the  hens’ nests 
early  in  the  Spring,  but  they  prefer  to  go 
and  hide  their  nests  out  in  the  open. 
Here  the  mother  guinea  will  sit  and 
hatch  her  brood  if  not  disturbed,  but 
old  guineas  do  not  make  the  best  mothers. 
They  have  wild  instincts,  and  are  hard  to 
manage.  They  often  travel  too  far  for 
their  young,  and  often  lose  the  young  iu 
the  wet  grass.  Guineas  should  be  allowed 
their  freedom;  they  do  little  harm  to  gar¬ 
den  or  crops,  as  they  seldom  scratch  like 
chickens,  but  are  continually  hunting  in¬ 
sects,  their  natural  food. 

GEOBC.E  G.  IVINS. 


depend  somewhat  on  the  time  of  the  year. 
In  the  warm  season  eggs  have  to  he 
handled  with  great  care,  for  there  are 
slight  defects  from  the  heat.  All  the 
way  from  22  to  30  cases  a  day  would  be 
a  fair  range  for*  a  good  candler.  He 
ought  to  grade  and  pack  40  to  30  crates 
per  day. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 


ARDEf'S 

PERFECT 

KK1N 


Eggs  and  Drakes 
Thick  List  Fkke. 
pahohs  pekins, i»iip, nx 


Egg-,  aud  chicks  from  three  trnji-uesied  pens. 
Prices  based  "li  egg  records  and  "  'Standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Detailed  circular  free. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS,  Hancock,  Maryland 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Biu^ua^hS'i^win- 

tiers,  Stoc  I;  for  sale.  li.  II.  amm;HSO>*  iUoorc%vlil»»,  Imliumi 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCK  S-C  HICKS 

Pedigreed,  hoov  v -lay  intf  *hov  strain.  None  better.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  Til  BO.  L.  POOLE,  llrW  fit,  New  York 


CALLDUCKSEGGS 

Good  strain.  Last  year’s  hatch.  u:i%,  $2.50  a  dozen, 
Post  Paid.  WM  CARSTENS.  Port  Clinton,  Oliin.  R  F  D  3 


WhiteChinese  Geese  Eggs 

50c  each,  postpaid,  Ten  years  successful  hatching. 
My  customers  is  my  record.  Order  early. 

George  E,  Howell  Spruce  Farm  Howells,  N.Y. 


Disinfecting  Henhouse;  Worms  in  Horses 

1.  Would  you  give  me  the  name  of  a 
good  disinfectant  for  a  henhouse?  llow 
should  u  henhouse  be  cleaned?  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  a  brooder  in  part  of 
the  henhouse.  Do  you  think  if  I  clean 
it  well  the  lice  will  bother  the  young 
chicks?  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know  a 
good  remedy  for  worms  in  horses.  Our 
horses  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  them,  as  they 
rub  the  hair  out  of  their  tails,  M.  J.  N. 

1,  Creoliu  (smelly)  or  one  of  the  good 
Coal-tar  disinfectants  and  dips  sold  by 
dealers  in  farm  supnlics.  Your  dealer 
will  have  them.  T’se  with  a  sprayer. 
Clean  it  henhouse  just  as  often  as  you 
can  get  around  to  it.  You  won't  overdo 
the  matter,  and  if  you  can  make  it  a 
Spring  and  Fall  function,  you  will  heat 
most  poultrymeu.  You  will  have  to  do  a 
pretty  thorough  job  of  cleaning  if  you 
rid  a  henhouse  of  lice,  aud  if  hens  are 
kept  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  building, 
tin*  young  chicks  will  be  quite  sure  to 
become  lousy.  Better  use  another  aud 
separate  building  if  you  can. 

2.  More  likely  that  your  horses  have 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  I' list  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skill.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  t.i»t.  C  M.  PAGE  8  SONS.  Bo»  193  Belmar,  N.J, 


from  10  12-11'.  "took  *7.50 
—2 A.  F  c  |I  1  li  f  v  gnarali- 
108,21  N.  UO.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 


Gold  Back  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  nT1!to”f.fr  Ti 

Eggs  fur  Hali.hiug.  rilDMflS  RtILY.  Chillonvillc,  Plymouth,  M 


Hftt'dilug  e  ggs 

E'Uir  Dollar* 

Bvimar.  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

fu.  I  iro-'-M.  ANDERSON  FARM  R  1 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  bucklings 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Bar  Harbor,  Lona  bland,  N  Y. 


am  moth  Pekin  Duck  I'ci:*, 

GEO.  WILLIAMSON 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


Fine  Poultry 


GROWN  ttntl  WHITE  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Refill, both  eomhs.  White 
Wyandotte*.  Priori'  right.  Xlluetrn  led  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALt  POULTRf  FARM  Box  165  Riverdale,  M  J. 


Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  gu"nIaI:  "no  chickIh! 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  SSI ‘25  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free, 

U.  A.  SOL!  I  IKK  -  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


15  eggs  I'repnlil.  $2  Stock  Both  crwnlif  Or 
der today  SI  MAIN,  Like,  New  Void 


Anconas 


SC.  Aiiooiiuk.  Ownland  Farm's  "Ultra  Oun."  egg-bred 
•  winner:  1st  ckl.,  ”  The  Ontario, "itin-iph  ami  others 
of  quality,  lumd  special  and  lloek  iiiHtiugH.  Folder. 

EARLl  9  WILSON,  Bux  497,  Hammond.  N.  Y.,  Soc.  N,  »  Ancona  Club 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain — Baby  Chirks — from  trap-nested  stock. 
Chicks  for  delivery  June  1st ,  glS.iaO  per  100.  For 
delivery  June  8th  and  15th,  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  .  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


l!i|{  sale  01  breeders.  Young  hens.  $2; 
lljUncS  c  o  r  k  e  re  1  b,  *4.  None  Uner  in  Dio 

The  MuoPliei’Kon  Form, Millington,  N.J. 


For  Sale-Partridge  Cochin,  Dark  Brahma  and  Buff 

Orpington  Cockerels  COWARD  STE1S0N  Pattersville,  Matt* 


1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


^•gk&PECIAL  PRICES"! 


'Wil 


'J'HIS  is  your  chance  to  get 
genuine  Stockton  Baby 
Chicks  at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  These  are  the  same 
quality  of  sturdy,  pure-bred 
Baby  Chicks  that  we  were 
selling  in  April.  The  only  difference 
is  the  price  which  means  a  big  saving 
to  you. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  full 
count.  All  leading  breeds,  strictly 
free-range  stock  selected  for  ability 
to  lay. 

Write  today  for  our  rock-bottom  June 
prices.  Make  your  reservations  at  once 
and  protect  your  shipping;  date. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


THE  HENYARD 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— S.C. 

A  big  opportunity  to  improve  your 
Breeding  line  by  purchasing  some 
February  hatched  cockerels  from 
A.  J.  Cornell  Certified  stock.  Birds 
from  this  line  will  be  worth  three 
to  six  times  our  price  for  breeding 

next  Spring.  . $4.00  each. 

Can  spare  a  few  settings  of  eggs 
at  half  price  from  Cornell 
Certified  Leghorns  related  to 
winners  of  last  advanced 
Registry  Contest.  $2.50  netting. 

White  Rocks  hatching  eggs  now  at 
half  price  from  a  pen  of  great  layers 
of  beautiful  large  brown  eggs  If 
you  want  to  improve  your  White 
Rock  this  it  your  opportunity.  300 
egg  strain  .  .  •  •  •  $2.50  setting. 

E.  M.  BENFORD,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  "  The  Oldest 
Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. ' 


June  Deliveries 

at  Reduced  Prices 

We’ll  ship  whenever  you  say. 
Pure-bred,  heavy-laying  stock  of 
all  leading  breeds.  We  guarantee 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  of 
healthy,  sturdy  day-olds. 


Write  for  catalogue  and 
low  June  price*. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  j 
JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Prop. 

Box  M  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


HATCHERY 
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New  Reduced  Prices 

26  60  ion 

W  Iu,  Bile,  or  Km.  Leghorn*. .$4. 00  $7.50  $14.00 

Bin  red  Hocks. .  .  4.00  7.78  18.00 

White  Rocks  or  R.  1.  Rods  ...  4.60  B.7S  1 7.00 
Wh.  Wyandottos,  Black 

Minorca*  or  Anconus .  6.26  11.76  23.00 

Prompt  dcllvorloit  by  pares)  post  prepaid.  Mull  shock 
or  nionsy  order— ronnot  be  scut  C.  O.  I).  Safe  nrrlvsl  or 
lull  count  Ruarant oed  within  1'Jitt)  mlloc.  Cut* log  Iroe. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  FRENCMTOWN.  N.  d. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

Phj*U  25 — 51 1 J  50-S21  50;  100-  $40.  EGGS,  15—53,50; 
UftlCKS  30-56.50;  50-S1I;  ltW-520.  Older  direct  or 
send  for  circular.  Juno  lintclrad  (limits  mature  be¬ 
fore  winter.  25^  deposit  bous*  your  order.  They 
are  goine  fast  at  these  prices, 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  YARDS  Hamilton  Square.  N.  J. 


5.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Vigorous,  snappy.  8-wks..  10-wks.,  and  matured  pul¬ 
lets  ftora  pure  bred  picked  bent,  mated  to  males 
from  dn tin  whoso  yearly  records  run  up  to  over  300 
eggs.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 

Finewood  Poultry  Farm  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  and  White  Rock.  Retie  and  Mixed 
Chicks,  Be.  Special  prices  on  largo  tote. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND.  B«  2.  McAlistervdte,  Pm 


•  i _ Hatching  Kt-'g*.  $3  per  15  Also 

UtterCUDS  stock  for  sale.  OiKliit.K  riHMS 

■  Fort  Jeffcnau  Station  flen  Tork 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  28»-ogg  strain.  Eggs,  SB  per  100.  Baby 
chicks.  $32  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville  N.  V. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Egg*  &VXK*4ont «( St 

B.  A.  UOVVDEN  -  FTujliokk,  N*\v  Tors 


ForSale  25  White  Wyandotte  Yearling  Hens 

$2  per  head.  Mr*,  U.  Meter,  Bn  18.  Cox  suckle,  N.  Y. 


d.  Cockerel-  from  S.  C.  W.  L.  liens  with  records  to 
260.  K.  8.  W1TUECK  -  ALBaNY,  New  Yoke 


RnooP.nmh  ,{hodt'  Idaai  Red*.  Eggs.  $3  per  15, 
nUSU  UUitlO  postpaid.  FUST  P0UIT8I  MIM.  feriyiburi.  S.  f. 


NEWTOWN  COAL  &  OIL  BROODERS 

S'ECIAl  14%  discount  on  all  sir.es  1>\  i>  R.' Southampton. 

Immediate  shipment.  JUS  I*  CBULIIT  f  JIM.  Saulbtaipfen,  S-V. 


Leg  Bands  for  Chicks 

Which  is  the  better  leg  band  for  baby 
chickens,  celluloid  or  aluminum,  or  is  it 
better  to  mark  chickens  by  punching  a 
hole  through  the  web?  F.  A.  L. 

For  accurate  pedigree  work  we  prefer 
to  mark  baby  chicks  by  simply  wrapping 
a  double-clinch,  numbered,  aluminum  pig¬ 
eon  baud  around  the  leg.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  fastening,  us  it  is  long  enough  to 
reach  practically  twice  around  the  leg 
and  is  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape  and 
stay  on  as  long  as  required.  When  the 
chicks  are  two  or  three  weeks  old  these 
hands  are  removed  from  the  legs  and  a 
small  hole  is  punched  in  the  web  of  the 
wing  and  the  band  placed  in  the  wing 
and  fastened  securely  by  bending  the 
clinches  tight  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers. 
We  think  this  is  the  best  and  simplest 
method  of  pedigreeing  chicks,  as  the 
bands  are  never  changed,  but  remain  in 
the  wing  to  identify  each  bird  perma¬ 
nently.  C.  S.  GREENE. 

Rickety  Chicks 

I  have  some  incubator  chicks.  When 
hatched  alJ  looked  and  acted  well,  but 
after  two  or  three  weeks  they  began  to 
get  weak  in  the  legs,  and  under  jaw  or 
part  of  beak  extends  out  beyond  upper 
part,  so  they  are  unable  to  pick  up  grain 
and  soon  die.  They  have  been  on  cement 
lloor  with  about  11  in.  of  fresh  dirt  spread 
on,  and  one  end  with  fitter  from  the  loft; 
have  heated  brooder.  I  feed  them  chick 
bread  and  buttermilk;  fresh  water  at  all 
times.  They  seem  hungry  and  want  to 
eat  right  along  until  they  get  so  weak 
that  they  cannot  get  about.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  causes  the  lower  part  of  bill 
to  grow  faster  than  the  top?  l.  d. 

Your  trouble  lies  in  keeping  these 
chicks  confined  to  a  floor.  Two  to  three 
weeks  is  the  limit  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
(let.  them  out  upon  the  ground,  letting 
them  play  in  the  mud,  if  you  have  no  bel¬ 
ter  place.  A  clean  grass  rim  is  the  ideal 
place  for  young  chicks,  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  go  in  and  out  as  they 
please,  with  always  a  warm,  comfortable 
brooder  to  return  to,  but  never  one  to 
which  they  must  be  confined  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary.  Be  careful,  too, 
about  overfeeding  on  foods  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  M.  U.  D. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  735. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  WANTED — Good  farm 
board.  EUGENE  CHASE,  Bovina  Center, 
N.  V. 


WANTED  —  Boarders,  women  or  children,  on 
rent  farm  iu  Kennebec  Valley;  nice  home, 
Rood  food;  not  a  boarding- bouse;  prices  right. 
ADVERTISER  1072.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  will  t*<ard  eirtcrly  or  nervous  person; 
country.  HUNTING  HILL  Montague,  Mass. 


NEW  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.25  gallon;  over  five 
gallons,  32;  10-lb.  palls,  $2.50;  large  or  small 
orders  rtlled  promptly  with  best  grade  product; 
send  your  order  today.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt- 


FOK  SALK — Bees;  in  new  10-frame  hives;  all 
have  young  Italian  gascis;  $16  each;  satis* 
faction  guaranteed.  EVAN  JONES,  R.  P.  D. 
No.  0,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — flue-row  corn  planter  with  fertilizer 
attachment.  Address  FINCKE,  Pawling, 
N.  Y. 


FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per 
gal.;  sugar  iu  5  and  10-lb.  pails.  40c  per  lb.; 
2-oz.  cukes.  80c  per  lb.  W.  U.  WARREN, 
North  Fom fret.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Estimated  three  million  feet  hard 
and  soft  wood  timber,  stauding.  F.  A.  PAL¬ 
MER,  Grafton,  Vt. 


SUMMER  BOARD  WANTED — July  and  August. 

by  gentleman,  wife,  l)oy  of  three  years,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  farm  not:  more  than  50  miles  out. 
with  commuting  facilities;  wish  only  comfortable 
uuartera  aud  wholesome  food,  no  frills;  state 
distance  from  station,  water,  conveniences, 
terms,  full  particulars.  ROOM  1504,  i;c  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD — Large  room,  with  bath¬ 
room,  suitable  for  two;  large  porch  and  trees; 
fre-h  eggs  ami  vegetables  -from  own  farm;  com¬ 
muting  distance.  MRS.  WESTH,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Terms  reasonable. 

BROOKFIELD  COTTAGE.  Mrs.  Frank  Mercer, 
Hillsdale.  Columbia  Co..  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1  in ;  10  1 1 1.  pail,  $2.15; 
delivered  to  third  postal  zone  and  insured. 
NOAH  RORDNER.  Iiolgnte,  0. 


FOR  SALE  —  1(1  lip.  steam  traction  engine. 

almost  new;  high  pressure  boiler.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  BOX  125,  R,  1).  No.  1,  Mountain 
Top,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  A  second-hand  one-horse  milk 
wagon,  in  good  condition.  Write  ELYCROFT 
FARMS.  Dover,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  buy  u  good  Hoover  potato  dig¬ 
ger;  must  be  ill  first-class  condition,  with 
good  original  paint  and  no  broken  parts;  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  one.  REAMORE 
FARM,  Valencia,  Fa. 


RABBITS 


! 


The  Delaware  VaJley  RABB1TR1ES 

New  Zeal  amis  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
Uhoice  bred  Does  a  specialty 

THEO.  b.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Flemish  (Hauls.  Prise  winner*.  Blue,  Grey .  Block  and 
Stet*l  :  yminu:  ;ui*i  iimtined.  Knolose  stamp  for  ties- 
crlption.  SROOKSrnE  RABBITK1  3-JU  H»l«don  »*«..  P.lcrwn,  H.  J 


FOfi  — Five  Blink  Silurian  Uliiut  Does,  one  'ear 

old.  T.  R.  UORTUN  -  Norwich,  NhwYork 


TJERE  is  a  private  pumping  station 

A  that  gives  you  plenty  of  fresh  running 
water,  UNDER  PRESSURE,  for  kitchen 
sink;  for  modem  bathtub;  washbowl  and 
toilet;  for  wash  tubs  and  many  other  uses 
about  the  home.  You  need  running  water 
for  a  healthful  home. 

This  perfected  system  also  gives  you 
abundant  water  for  your  stock;  for  wash¬ 
ing  motor  cars,  trucks,  etc.;  for  use  in  the 
dairy  house;  for  fire  protection. 

It  costs  only  a  small  amount  to  install,  and  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate. 

It's  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or  home 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from  cistern, 
shallow  well,  spring,  stream  orlake.  Practically  noise¬ 
less.  Pressure  automatically  maintained.  No  switch 
to  turn;  no  adjusting.  Has  sturdy  galvanized  tank. 
Special,  perfected,  extra  efficient  Fairbanks-Morse 
Pump,  a  vital  feature. 

Capacity,  200  Gallons 
per  Hour 

ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS  A 
WEEK  supplies  water  for  whole 
family.  Quality  and  dependability 
guaranteed  by  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  name.  Now  selling  at  low 
price.  Don’t  accept  a  substitutes 

If  you  do  not  know  the  local 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  representative, 
write  us  for  his  name.  We  will  in¬ 
clude  special  literature. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CQ 


Wlanufcicturers  Chicago 

Eastern, Branches :  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


THE 


J/ SecreT  ^ 

Good  Mash 


rtBRADE 


-  ******* 

is  in  the  MEAT  SCRAP 

MM  HY GRADE  is  The  Secret  of  The  Best! 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP  BUT  HOW  GOOD.  A  POSTAL 
WILL  BRING  A  LARGE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  REAL 
OLD  FASHIONED  FARMER’S  ALMANAC  FREE 

ECONOMY  POULTRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

MARTIN  R.  MAURER,  President 

Box  R,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


“The  Flozoer  of  the  Season’s  Chicks ”  ' — 

Worth-while  Reductions  on  Worth-while  Chicks 

For  Shipment,  June  6,  7,  13  and  15 


K  ®nKS7  F  VV**  nn<1  laake  t°0<!  rinter  layer*.  Kosemont  chicks  are  real  money 

sssa  mc°ba“n'  "°m 

«*■>£?  *£VY.' 4.i‘o  ITo  it.oo  *!££? 

Shipped  pared  past  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  and  inclose  check  or  money  order 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Resemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


TYARY  BROKERS  .  Sit  per  100 

1  *.  C  «Y  ,  BR  LEGHORN..  I3i>erl00 

CHICK  *0C,t  .  15  per  100 

V/  IT  I  IV  REDS  ANO  MINORCA!. .  16  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  B.  2  McAlistorvIlle,  Pa. 


CHIX  11  cts. 

S-  C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  13c.  Barr  Rocks, 
15c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  16c.  Black  Minorca*.  IBc 
Bioilei*.  lie  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,0(10  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaian 
teed.  J.  N.  NACE,  Me  Alisterville,  I'n.  R  No.  5 


WINNERS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Youngs-Feiris  strain,  $12  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Route  2-A  bath  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Flock  of  20  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullets  and  10  yearling 

hens.  An  exceptional  opportunity  to  gvt  Stand¬ 
ard  type  high  producers.  Trap  nested  and  pedigreed. 
Flock  average.  1921— IS(  eggs  Fight  birds  laid  209  to 
854  eggs  each.  Won  rt  firsts, «  seconds.  6  thirds.  S  fourths, 
S  fifths  and  many  specials  at  Mmeola.  Glen  Cove  and 
Hempstead,  L  I-,  1921.  Cockerel  winning  Brat  White 
Hock  Hale  at  Mined*.  and  heading  Beet  White  Rock  Pen 
and  Best  Pen  in  American  (’lass  stolen  Cove,  included 
with  flock;  also  aU  ribbons,  stiver  cup  and  spoon. 

ELLEN  DAY  RANKEN 
Phone.  Huntington  335  Huntington,  L.L.N.Y. 


10*Wk.-Old  Barred  Rock  Pullets  detiverv. 

Pine  utility  stock.  The  Lelck  Farm,  North  Olm.trd,  Ohio 


inn  *-*•  Minorca  liens.  Pine  birds  @  82.&0  each. 
IU  U  A  earlings.  0.  C.  M1T.1.KR,  R.  No.  1,  Oxronn,  N.  J. 
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All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given,  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


case  of  eggs  sent  to  one  of  the  so-called 
“dealers,"  “distributors,"  “receivers," 
etc.  The  purpose  of  these  titles  is  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  the  commission 
merchants’  law.  The  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  this  class  of  dealers.  We  cannot 
emphasize  the  advice  of  the  department 
too  strongly. 


I  freely  confess  that  I  was  careless  in 
allowing  my  name  to  bo  dropped  from 
your  subscription  list  last  year,  and  I 
also  confess  my  stuffiness  in  not  renewing 
sooner,  as  I  realized  my  great  loss. 
Really.  1  was  incensed  at  the  discontinu¬ 
ance,  for  T  bud  taken  the  paper  many 
years  and  loved  it  sincerely.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  glad  of  the  privilege  of  being 
recognized  as  a  member  of  your  house¬ 
hold.  o.  p.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber  might  feel  hurt  when  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  discontinued  in  case  lie  neglects 
the  renewal  for  a  short  time.  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  we  have  more  than 
200,000  names  ou  the  list,  and  nearly 
1,000  changes  to  make  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  you  realize  that  this  work 
must  be  done  in  a  systematic  way  by 
many  helpers,  and  the  managers  cannot 
know  just  when  any  subscription  ex¬ 
pires.  We  think  our  good  friends  will 
see  that  the  work  of  recording  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  necessarily  impersonal.  This 
friend  is  particularly  generous,  and  we 
want  him  and  all  good. friends  like  him 
to  know  that,  we  are  as  proud  to  have 
their  confidence  as  they  are  to  he  of  the 
household. 

You  have  been  so  successful  in  collect¬ 
ing  other  amounts  for  me  perhaps  you 
can  collect  the  amount  of  this  protested 
check  from  Harry  C,  Morris,  Gwynedd 
Valley,  Pa.  The  amount,  with  protest 
fees,  is  $-1 0.05.  a.  j.  Jr, 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  Mr.  Morris  at  the  above 
address  or  elsewhere.  If  some  of  his 
friends  know  of  his  whereabouts  it  would 
he  a  timely  service  to  remind  him  of  this 
obligation,  and  to  suggest  a  settlement. 

We  get  the  following  report  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Harry  King,  King’s  Hatchery,  at  1400 
East  Twelfth  Street,  Cleveland,  <).,  has 
absconded  with  some  $20,000  or  .$"0,000 
nf  money  collected  from  numerous  farm¬ 
ers  located  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  This  motley  was  obtained  through 
the  false  and  fraudulent  representation 
on  the  part  of  Harry  King  that  he  was 
able  to  sell  various  high-grade  and  de¬ 
sirable  breeds  of  chickens  for  a  price 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  market 
price  asked  for  such  chickens.  Il  seems 
that  Harry  King  obtained  mailing  lists 
of  farmers  living  in  the  various  States 
and  sent  printed  cards  to  these  addresses 
setting  forth  his  proposition  and  also 
reached  his  victims  through  certain  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  certain  publications,  T’p 
to  date  about  $3,500  has  been  located  in 
the  various  banks,  More  may  be  in  other 
banks.  The  property  of  Harry  King,  in¬ 
cluding  chickens,  will  probably  not  bring 
more  than  $100  after  a  few  minor  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  and  the  claims  received. 
The  receiver  expects  to  obtain  an  order 
to  pro-rate  the  balance  of  the  money  to 
those  establishing  their  claim.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  is  Harry  L.  Eastman,  010  Wil¬ 
liamson  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  to  whom 
claims  should  be  addressed. 

As  usual,  tliis  report  justifies  our  pre¬ 
vious  warning  in  the  case.  Harry  King 
had  no  standing  and  no  rating  to  justify 
anyone  in  sending  him  orders  and  money. 
Yet  he  advertised  chicks  and  printed  a 
card  on  which  he  offered  chicks  at  a  price 
less  than  responsible  houses  sell  for. 
and  he  received  orders  and  remittances 
freely.  Detectives  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  are  now  after  him  on  our  com¬ 
plaints.  He  will  probably  be  arrested 
and  punished:  but  it  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  considerable  money  to  find  him 
and  prosecute  him.  The  victims  have 
already  lost  $20,000  to  $30,000.  Once 
more  we  repeal  the  caution :  Do  not 
send  money  to  concerns  until  you  know 
their  financial  standing. 

This  Department  strongly  advises  ship¬ 
pers  to  ship  only  to  such  firms  as  are 
licensed  and  bonded  pursuant  to  Article 
P2-A  of  the  Agricultural  Law.  When  in 
doubt  as  to  what  to  do  upon  receipt  of 
flowery-worded  circulars  asking  for  your 
Shipments,  communicate  with  this  De¬ 
partment  or  the  paper  you  read. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FARMS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  department  to  a  shipper  who  had 
asked  help  'to  secure  settlement  for  a 


Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation, 
Cunard  building.  25  Broadway,  New 
York?  These  people  are  offering  their 
stock  for  sale  through  agents,  who  claim 
they  represent  II.  W.  Puhiske  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  they  have  had  a  man  going 
around  in  mir  neighborhood  among  the 
farmers  trying  to  interest  them  in  buying 
small  amounts  of  this  stock.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  on  the  subject 
will  be  appreciated.  k.  c.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation  ha* 
recently  been  formed  to  take  over  estab¬ 
lished  concerns  engaged  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  fruits.  Capitalization 
is  heavy,  and  until  results  on  the  new 
basis  arc  demonstrated,  we  would  not  con¬ 
sider  the  stocks  other  than  speculative. 
The  promoters  are  asking  a  relatively 
high  price  for  new  and  untried  issues  with 
no  regular  market. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  Philadelphia  on  April 
26,  1917.  There  was  one  crate  lost.  I 
made  claim  immediately,  but  there  has 
been  no  adjustment.  My  freight  agent 
told  me  in  the  Summer  of  1917  they  were 
short  of  clerical  help  and  could  not  get 
at  it.  Last  Summer  he  said  they  were 
investigating,  and  now  he  says  he  does 
not  know  why  the  claim  is  not  paid.  The 
claim  is  $10.20.  Could  you  do  anything 
for  me?  J.  P.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  justification  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  could  find  for  its  delay  in 
paying  this  claim.  The  shipper  endea¬ 
vored  to  collect  it,  but  received  no  con¬ 
sideration  whatever.  All  papers  were 
given  to  the  claim  bureau,  and  when  they 
lost  them  they  tried  to  throw  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  subscriber.  We  took  it  up 
for  him,  and  the  evidence  of  mishandling 
and  inattention  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  so  clear  we  were  able  to 
get  payment.  A  record  of  four  years  and 
eight  months  for  investigation  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  claim  dues  not  loud  confidence 
in  the  railroad’s  good  faith  and  interest  in 
its  patrons. 

I  am  interested  in  the  ex]>erience  which 
one  of  your  subscribers  has  had  with 
Smith  Bros,  nf  New  Carlisle,  O.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  purebred  live  stock  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  thrive  ns  it  should,  breed¬ 
ers  should  practice  fair  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  especially  careful  to 
make  no  misrepresentations  in  the  case 
of  sales  made  by  mail.  To  me  if  seems 
that  Smith  Bros,  have  deliberately  mis¬ 
represented  the  ruptured  animal,  and 
should  be  compelled  to  settle  with  your 
subscriber  to^llie  full  extent  of  his  loss. 
My  reasons  are:  First,  that  Smith  Bros, 
have  admitted  that  the  animal  was  rup¬ 
tured  before  the  sale  was  made,  which  in 
my  mind  establishes  that,  the  animal  was 
unsound  when  sold.  Secondly,  if  their 
explanation  of  the  affair  is  honest,  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  would  not  co-operate 
with  you  and  furnish  proofs  and  affi¬ 
davits.  What  position  do  the  persons 
giving  references  about  Smith  Bros,  take 
iu  the  matter,  and  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  agricultural  paper  iu  which  their 
advertisement  appeared? 

The  farm  papers  are  doing  commend¬ 
able  work  in  the  way  of  exposing  the 
practices  of  swindlers  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  and  get-rich-quiek 
schemes,  hut  I  believe  il  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  expose  swindlers  in  it  he  agri¬ 
cultural  ranks  and  compel  them  (o  settle 
just  claims,  such  fts  1  believe  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  as  it  is  stated.  Some  per¬ 
sons  might  suggest  law  courts  in  the 
case  of  an  affair  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above,  hut  of  all  enterprises  farming  is 
a  business  where  one  can  least  afford  to 
get  away  from  the  '‘practical."  and  what, 
would  there  lie  in  it  for  a  New  York  sub¬ 
scriber  to  sue  an  Ohio  dealer  for  the 
amount  of  the  claim  involved?  T  think 
your  position  correct,  except  that  T  would 
emphasize  full  settlement  of  losses  to  the 
buyer.  B< 

New  York. 

Smith  Brow,  have  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  good  in  this  case  before  it 
had  any  publicity.  Their  attitude  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 


“Now.  Eretty,"  feebly  began  an  Ozark 
invalid.  “I’m  feeling  considerable  better 
this  morning,  and  1  reckon  I'll  get  tip  for 
a  spell.”  “Land  o’  Gideon,  no!"  ejacu¬ 
lated  his  wife.  “There’s  mighty  nigh  half 
of  that  bottle  of  medicine  left  that  I  paid 
a  dollar  for.  You  stay  right  there  in  bed 
till  you’ve  took  it  all !” — Kuusas  City 
Star. 


Publication  of  Town  Expenditures 

A  town  law.  called  No.  133,  provides 
that  the  Thursday  before  annual  meeting 
of  board  of  supervisors  the  town  hoards 
of  different  towns  shall  meet  to  audit, 
bills,  and  afterwards  town  clerk  shall 
make  a  list  and  publish  it  in  pamphlet 
form  to  be  dist  ributed,  in  the  town.  Since 
we  have  been  electing  town  officials  on 
general  election  day  in  this  State.  1  con¬ 
clude  the  general  audit  day  is  in  January. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  pamphlets  be¬ 
ing  published  according  to  this  law,  No. 
133.  The  supervisor  publishes  a  pamphlet 
of  his  annual  report  up  to  December  2K, 
A  lot  of  bills  seem  to  he  held  over  until 
January,  thus  having  it  appear  there  is 
a  good  balance  in  the  town  treasury,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  supervisor’s  report,  where¬ 
as  after  the  bills  held  up  and  audited  and 
paid  in  January,  there  is  not  much,  if 
any,  balance.  I  have  written  to  our  town 
clerk  and  town  counsel  about  it.  To  whom 
should  I  apply  to  have  this  law  enforced? 

New  York.  c.  i\ 

Section  133  of  the  town  law  does  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  town  clerk  shall  prepare  an 
abstract  containing  the  complete  record 
of  accounts,  charges,  claims  and  demands 
presented  to  the  board  for  audit,  and  shall 
Cause  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  aud 
keep  in  his  office  for  general  distribution, 
by  application,  such  reasonable  number  of 
copies  of  said  list,  as  the  town  board 
shall  by  resolution  prescribe.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  pamphlet  would  seem  to  be  a 
useless  expenditure  of  the  town’s  money, 
for  the  reason  that  anyone  interested  can 
examine  the  accounts  at  the  town  clerk’s 
office,  and  for  the  further  icason  that  all 
the  town  expenditures  will  appear  in  the 
supervisors’  journal,  which  is  printed  and 
distributed  In  questioning  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  statute,  it  may  be  argued 
that  it  shall  be  enforced  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  on  the  hooks,  and  your  inquiry  is, 
“I low  may  this  law  be  enforced?"  It 
will  he  noticed  that  the  statute  says  that 
the  town  clerk  shall  cause  to  he  printed 
"such  reasonable  number  of  copies  of  said 
list  as  the  town  board  shall  by  resolution 
prescribe,"  It.  follows  if  the  town  board 
does  not  by  resolution  prescribe  for  the 
printing  of  such  pamphlets,  the  town  clerk 
does  not  know  how  many  copies  to  have 
printed,  and  (lie  remedy,  therefore,  is  to 
procure  a  resolution  front  I  be  town  board.  | 
If  the  town  hoard  does  not  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  town  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  town, 
the  remedy  is  by  electing  a  new  town 
board.  N.  t. 


Tb*  arountt  futtoT*.  72 

ropfltatlon  built  Into  f.h«m.  Bon*f»*rter 
fin  y«ara  of  ntjll  In  Thoua- 

anda  nfawnwa  toatlfy  tnnt  Rostt  cut- 
tor*  nr*  26  prr  cant  cheap**  to  operate, 
malic  36  par  «*ntb*fctor  emit  Intro.  have 
Inrcar  capacity,  rrtbfO  Improvement*. 

BUY  NOW-BIG  DISCOUNT 


•a  a  opaclal  Introduc¬ 
tory  offer  to  establish 
Rotf*  cutters  In  every 
community ,  we  make  a 
•.portal  proposition  of 
Knife  grimier  pictured 
above  or  choice  of  five 
other  articles  free  toi 
first  buyer  In  each  com-! 
munlty.  Write  today.  I 


Just  What  You  Want 
For  Summer  Footwear 


CANVAS  WKI.T  SHOES  with  a  full 

-  leather  tip,  solid  leather 

imiersole,  car.  be  retapped 
A  AvOl'  and  taps  sewed  on. 

\®  Pries 

\  Men’s  Sizes.  6 |o  H  $2.95 

\*'  ':vV-.  Boys’  Sizes,  1  -5  Vz  2.15 
Little  Men’s  Sizes, 

V-m  8I3V4  1.9S 

Parrel  Post 
Prepaid. 


\ 

\ 

J 


Mail  Ynur  Order  Today  ^ 
Delay  means  Oisappoiulmonl 


Think  Tie  fnrcji rrn 


Brockton  Notional  Bonk,  Money  refunded  >f  not  satisfiod. 


The  B.  B.  Shoo  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quitk  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Riding  Type,  Model  501-A 
f}40  f.  o.  b.  Factory 


New  Riding  Type,  Model  501-A 
Driver  silt  directly  orer  implement 


PLOWS  AND  CULTIVATES  FASTER 
AND  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


UTILITOR."  (Name  and  address  on 
request.) 

The  Utilitor  has  proved  its  plowing 
and  cultivating  ability  on  hundreds  of 
farms.  It  does  better,  faster  and  less 
expensive  work  than  animal  power. 
On  the  belt  it  has  no  equal  for  its  size. 

All  hitches  have  been  simplified  and 
perfected. 

Complete  description  of  all  models  on 
request.  Please  address  department 
No.  905. 


Many  users  have  successfully  used 
the  UTILITOR  for  more  than  two 
years.  Read  what  one  user  has  to  say: 

“I  cultivated  20  acres  of  onions  last 
year  5  times,  sowing  and  lif  ting  them 
also.  Did  better  work  than  a  man  can 
do  and  four  times  as  much.  Many  times 
I  cultivated  7  acres  n  day  while  by  hand 
it  takes  a  good  man  to  do  1  Vs  acres.  The 
best  of  all  is  1  did  not  spend  5  cents  for 
repairs  nor  did  I  ever  spend  5  minutes 
starting  the  machine.  1  AM  MORE 
THAN  SATISFIED  WITH  MY 


New  Price 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

Model  501 
WALKING  TYPE 


Standard  Walking  Type  Utilitor 
with  Plow  t 


Standard  Walking  Type  with 
6-Shorel  Cultivator 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  Slate 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  jar 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  ago  and  enclosing 
letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers  if 
possible),  to  SUPER I  N’T  ION  DENT,  Letclnvurth 
Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V.  _ 


WANTED— Single  men  for  general  orchard 
work.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Woman  assistant  in  rare  of  children 
and  general  housework;  $40  pier  month;  _op- 
portmiitv  fur  advancement;  convenient  location. 
EVERGREENS  SANATORIUM-SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN.,  31  Menand  Rond,  Albnuy,  N.  V- 

HERDSMAN  WANTED—  JUdsteins:  must  milk, 
feed,  fit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
990,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  to  do  general 
housework  In  small  family;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred;  all  modern  conveniences;  good  home. 
MRS.  CHESTER  A,  C.AEDE,  Marlboro-on-Und- 
Bon,  N.  Y.  _ , 


MILKERS  WANTED—  $00  per  month  and  hoard; 

must  he  dry  hand  and  capable  to  milk  30  cows 
in  live  hours  twice  dally.  WALKER -GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.,  JuliustOwn,  N.  J.  E.  A. 
Perry,  Munugcr. 

WANTED— Middle  aged  or  elderly  man,  single 
preferred;  thoroughly  competent  to  take  care 
of  live  stock;  must  he  experienced  in  raising 
hogs,  cattle  and  poultry.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences,  W.  \V.  WBLMAN.  I’.  O.  Box  No.  777, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  email  family;  good  home  to 
worthv  woman.  Address  W.  W.  WE1MAN,  P. 
O.  Box  No.  777.  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  one  htiodred- 
aere  farm  on  Hudson,  thirty-three  miles  from 
New  York,  Write  full  particulars,  references 
and  wages  expected,  WASHBURN,  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Laundress  for  hoys’  school ;  $50  per 
mouth  and  borne;  married,  can  use  husband  if 
qualified  in  'are  of  boys,  at  $C5  per  month. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  small  dairy 
farm;  must  have  experience  with  horses,  and 
with  machinery;  must  he  of  good  habits  and 
come  well  recommended ;  state  wages  d<  sired. 
AUGUST  HENKE.  GoSlleu,  N,  Y, 


WANTED — Good  reliable  man  on  truck  aud 
poultry  farm;  good  wages,  with  room  aud 
board.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  give  age, 
experience,  wages  expected,  and  references; 
good  home  with  American  people.  E.  M. 
BUCHANAN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FARM  RAISED  BOY  wanted,  five  months, 
Cayuga  County  general  farm;  reliability  more 
important  than  size  or  age;  Christian  home;  $20 
month  and  hoard;  references  and  information 
exchanged.  It.  F.  ANDERSON,  King  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Farmer  who  can  produce  re¬ 
sults  on  general  farm.  Westchester  County: 
50  acres,  cows,  apple  and  peach  orchard:  full 
equipment.  Ole  fra  \v  tractor,  auto  truck:  wanted 
July  1;  house  with  modern  conveniences;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  general  farm  work, 
private  farm  in  Orange  County  N.  Y. ;  no 
objection  to  one  child:  work  yenr  around;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  10,19.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  re  I  in  tile  ninn  on  small  dairy 
farm;  must  he  g.md  milker,  honest,  good 
habits;  state  pay  wanted.  E.  5!.  MILLER, 
Leesburg,  Fin. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  work  in 
house;  two  In  family;  oue  accustomed  to 
country  life,  house  has  modern  improvements; 
good  salary  ,  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
1061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Roltnble  married  man  to  work  on 
fruit  farm;  no  dairy;  good  tenant  house  and 
desirable  location,  \V,  H.  KEEN  E,  Livingston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  housekeeper  on  farm  in 
family  of  three:  middle-aged  woman  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  FRED 
TUYLER,  Ericville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Woman  for  housework:  man  to  assist 
outside.  Write  SYDNEY  REV  IN,  or  tele¬ 
phone  GW.Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


WANTED- — Reliable  farm  help;  single  or  mar 
tied:  any  nationality:  slate  experience  and 
wages  expected  111  first  letter.  ECCO  PRODUCTS 
CO.,  It.  D.  5,  NewtOD,  N.  J. 


WANTED  -Practical  married  farmer  on  80-acre 
fruit  farm,  near  Cutskill  N,  Y.;  good  wages, 
with  bonus  ,,n  sales;  fifty  fifty  agreement  or 
8haresre.nl;  house  and  sufficient  farm  products 
free.  ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  lit  li  st: KEEPER— Competent  coun¬ 
try  bred  woman  needed  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work  in  the  eountry;  a  good  home  and 
satisfactory  wages  to  the  rigiit  person;  advise 
nge.  wages  desired,  etc,  ADVERTISER  10C>7, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  willing  tioy  on  farm,  near 
New  York;  age  14-lb;  Protestant;  brought  up 
on  farm  preferred;  exceptionally  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  1066,  cure  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  woman  or  woman  with  child 
over  five  years  to  cook  end  wait  oil  table:  no 
washing.  Address  MRS.  SAMUEL  L.  HEW 
LETT,  Itoslyii,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  June  1,  1922,  an  experienced 

married  farmer;  wife  to  hoard  from  ore  <  1 ) 
to  three  (3)  men;  we  will  pny  the  rigid  party 
good  wages  aud  all  privileges;  good  house  atiil 
fine  location;  all  modern  improvements  in  burn: 
a  fine  opening  for  a  steady,  hard-working,  in¬ 
dustrious  couple;  write  what  wages  you  expect 
and  give  reference  in  first  letter.  AI.MALON 
FARM.  Carmel,  N.  Y.  W.  D.  Pailcn.  manager. 
Telephone  120NV  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Assistant,  reliable,  neat  girl  on 
farm,  understands  housework,  to  help  four 
hours  a  day  for  board  and  'ifie  hour  for  all  over 
that;  through  Summer;  no  children;  write  for 
particulars.  N.  L.  SWINGLE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Ariel.  Pn. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  light  farming  and  dairy 
work;  state  wages  rxpected  and  reference: 
year  around  job  fur  the  rigiit  man.  GEORGE 
HENDRICKSON,  M3  Terrell  Avenue,  Rockville 
Center.  L.  N.  Y. 


WANT  middle-aged  man  to  do  farm  work  on 
small  country  place;  good  home  rather  tlmu 
high  wages;  references  required.  MRS.  AN¬ 
DREW  JANUARY,  till  West  112th  Street.  N-w 
York. 


CARPENTER  —  Competent  to  build  lain,  do 
general  repairs;  several  months'  work  guar¬ 
anteed':  good  hoard;  near  New  York;  needed 
immediately;  state  age  ami  monthly  wages  re¬ 
quested.  ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


STEADY  POSITION  on  farm  for  clean,  hard 
worker;  small  family;  good  references;  must 
know  poultry,  gardening.  Apply  or  write  ROOM 
1533,  1.7  Park  Itow,  New  York. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  assist  truck  farmer; 

experience  and  reference.  Apply  in  person  to 
JOHN  R.  RATH  ROCK,  Bangor.  I‘a. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  milk  farm  in  New  Jersey;  man  to  fie  a 
competent  feeder  or  dry  stock  man  and  wife  to 
work  in  hoarding-house;  a  modem  apartment, 
good  wages  anil  permanent  positions  are  offered 
to  the  right  couple;  full  particulars  in  your  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1074,  core  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — June  t;  good  wages  nuti  a 
permanent  job  for  a  couple,  with  no  children, 
who  can  furnish  AT  references  as  to  personal 
character,  as  only  iuttdllgenf .  agreeable  people 
are  desired;  woman  to  cook  for  owner’s  family; 
man  as  farm  band;  excellent  quarters,  two 
rooms  and  private  bath:  state  wages  desired. 
Address  "FARM,""  Box  ft.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  elderly  woman  wishing 
congenial  home  rather  than  high  wages  to 
assist  with  housework,  BLOSSOM  HEATH 
POULTRY  FARM.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WOODt  HOPPERS  WANTED  — Good  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handy  man  on  small  place;  good 
home  tmd  $37  monthly.  O’CONNOR,  Ron- 
konkomn,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active  single  man  for  steady  work 
in  17  cow  dairy:  must  he  good  milker  uml 
tea inet.er.  able  to  take  care  of  ordinary  machin¬ 
ery.  a  regular  fanner;  year  around;  state 
nationality.  wages.  reference.  J.  LEROY 
KINGS.  Tally.  N.  Y.  Bell  'phone. 


WANTED — Two  single  men.  good  dry  hand 
milker,  cattle  I'nnn  hand;  pleasant  single 
room  with  all  Improvement.*:  'alary  $70  a  month 
and  hoard;  permanent  position.  Address  E.  W., 
Hopewell  Junction,  V. 


WANTED— Couple,  without  children;  man  for 
general  farm  work:  woman  to  help  in  hoard¬ 
ing-house.  on  large  farm:  all  improvements  in 
house,  -lectric  posher;  permanent  position; 
large  pleasant  room:  good  wages.  Address  F. 
W.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  COUPLE — Man  all  around  farmer. 

handy  with  tools;  woman  do  cooking  and 
housework:  steady  position.  Write  or  call 
BERNSTEIN,  Box  77,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Post t Ion  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Soutlimnyd 
ltoad.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


AMERICAN,  married,  seeks  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  or  foreman  on  private  place. 
ADVERTISER  1024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


As  MAN  on  small  private  place:  English  (37); 

married:  saddle  horses,  ear.  cow,  care  of 
grounds;  long  references:  state  wages.  AD- 
\  KRTISER  1037.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  raping  and  selecting 
stock  for  year  around  production.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1047,  cam  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE.  Holland,  no  children, 
would  Bke  to  work  on  country  genrtenian's 
place;  wife  willing  to  do  housework  part  of 
time  or  steady:  man  ran  milk  and  ts  used  to 
horses  a  Is.  1  some  gardening;  have  done  same 
work  for  eight  years  by  otic  party:  reference, 
full  details  ami  wages  offered  in  Grst,  letter. 
0.  BOOMSMA.  33-1  North  1 1  tlx  Street.  Prospect 
Park,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


PIGEON  EXPERT,  with  many  years’  practical 
experience  in  raising  squabs  for  market  and 
in  showing  birds  successfully,  open  for  a  prepo¬ 
sition  where  skill,  hard  work  and  ambition  are 
appreciated;  finest  references  front  past  and 
present  employers;  give  full  details  ill  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorrker. 


FARMER — Garden  or  truck;  operates  all 
machinery,  own  repairs,  experienced  with 
poultry,  licensed  chauffeur;  married:  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  107(1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WHO  NEEDS  an  American.  27.  married,  farmer- 
chauffeur?  Ten  years’  experience;  Rutgers 
agricultural  graduate:  for  small  farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey:  have  some  farm  implements; 
best  references;  state  salary.  privileges;  am¬ 
bit!. ms.  ADVERTISER  1937,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  and  successful  pcultrymau. 

general  purpose  and  egg  breeds,  desires  to 
communicate  with  institution  or  school  con¬ 
templating  starting  or  increasing  the  size  of 
their  poultry  plant  or  with  someone  seeking 
working  partner:  have  taught,  poultry  produc¬ 
tion;  wili  compromise  on  salary  until  results 
ate  evident;  available  at  mi  early  date,  age  GO. 
ADVERTISER  1P5S,  car,-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20)  desires  position  at  general 
farming:  thorough  university  experience; 

salary  $70:  best  references.  '  NATHANIEL 
JAl-FK.  State  University  of  Agriculture,  Farm- 
Ingdale.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


MAN,  40  years  old.  married,  small  family. 

looking  for  good  place  on  farm  or  estate: 
bom  si.  hard-working,  steady  man:  good  man 
around  horses  and  garden;  Hi  years’  experience; 
good  reference:  state  wages  and  conditions  in 
first  letter;  good  place  around  New  York  or 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  tv. an  and  wife  would  like  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  in  farm 
and  garden  work;  wife  help  with  housework : 
good  butter-maker:  references.  ADVERTISER 
1071.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general  farm  hand  or 
nurseryman;  married;  four  small  children; 
good  references.  GEORGE  TRESCH,  30  Dlt- 
mar  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN.  married,  Cornell  short  course, 
with  several  years’  experience,  wants  position 
on  estate  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER  1073, 
cart'  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  22  years  old,  single,  Protestant; 

lived  an  a  farm  for  13  years,  and  a  good, 
steady  worker  also;  understand  the  care  of  gas 
engines;  give  particulars  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  competent  dairyman 
or  farmer;  American;  married;  no  children; 
with  house  and  all  improvements  desired;  five 
years  in  last  place  as  manager  of  40-cow  dairy; 
A  I  references;  life  experience  in  both  branches; 
stute  wages  in  reply.  Apply  to  360  NASSAU 
STREET,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man  (23),  will¬ 
ing,  energetic,  excellent  habits,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm  as  herdsman;  willing  to  do 
sonic  general  form  work;  two  years'  course 
agriculture,  with  two  years  farming:  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  preferred.  IIARRY  J.  TAMBEAU. 
73  Rowe  Street,  Roslindule,  Mass. 


FARM  HAND.  42,  experience  dairy  and  poultry, 
wants  place  for  June  1  on  small  farm;  write 
particulars;  steady  and  Sober;  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  fanner,  one  child,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  all  hniuches,  honest,  good,  steady  man. 
wishes  position  on  estate;  wife  experienced 
boarding  help;  if  desired,  highest  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1064.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


II  E  It  I)  S  M  A  N  —  First-class,  up-to-date,  alt 
branches;  can  produce  results;  married;  no 
children:  state  wages;  can  start  any  time, 
ADVERTISER  1075,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  work;  man  care  fer  chickens. 

etc.,  on  private  place;  woman  work  three  or 
four  hours  n  day.  ADVERTISER  1078,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  short  course  (two-year)  man, 
graduating  in  June,  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  sheep  farm:  object,  to  gain  practical 
knowledge'  age  22;  single;  scotch;  williug  to 
work  at  anything  to  obtain  Object;  some  exper¬ 
ience  general  farm  work;  best  references.  IAN 
H.  ROSS,  58  Main  Street,  Amherst.  Mass. 


FARMER-CARPENTER,  potato  expert  tangle, 
40);  $75  month;  very  best  board;  permanent; 
anywhere.  PROCTOR.  1134  llumewoorl  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  young  man  (slight,  epileptic) ,  phy¬ 
sically  built,  good  character,  intelligent,  de¬ 
sires  to  help  country  farming:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1077,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Two  young  men  for  work  on  lettuce 
and  celery  farm;  experienced  preferred,  but 
not,  necessary;  good  wages,  with  board,  A. 
P.UDNICK,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks,  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  cut*  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head:  12-room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  aud  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POl'E,  Manchester,  Keunebee  Co.,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres;  nil  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  eat;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre  for 
term  of  years,  rash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  St-uhen  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLKTT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  FARM— Price  $500.  Owner,  M.  J. 
AUSTIN,  Westou,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  partner  for  large  commercial  or¬ 
chard.  Address  ADVERTISER  1019,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  unimproved  land  and 
one-acre  villa  site,  in  Florida.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  E.  P.  BANNING,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  Y. 


BEAI’TIFPL  York  State  home  and  poultry 
plan!;  acre;  plenty  fruit;  hustling  town 
on  State  road;  house  10  rooms;  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  1031.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  PLACE  or  small  farm;  75  acres; 

buildings;  state  road:  near  town;  opposite 
park.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville,  X.  J. 

- i 

WANT  to  purchase  farm,  preferably  with  some 
stock  and  tools,  in  Vermont  or  Connecticut, 
located  near  good  graded  school  and  not  over 
two  miles  lo  railroad  station;  price  must  be  at- 
t motive  and  replies  slioutd  give  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  Address  BOX  45,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED' — To  buy  poultry  farm  equipped;  no 
agents.  F.  A.  McKEE,  La k>  xvOod,  Pa 


FOIt  SALE — 413-acre  farm  in  North  Yarmouth, 
Maine.  10  miles  from  Portland;  high  elevation: 
river-watered  pasture;  wood  for  home  use  and 
some  pine  timber:  photo  if  desired;  price  $3,300. 
Address  ROBERTS’  PHARMACY,  Lisbon  Falls, 
Me. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  by  experienced  poul¬ 
try  matt  for  term  of  years,  or  will  buy;  must 
be  near  town  and  modern  equipment,  have  a 
capacity  for  1  200  or  more  layers;  will  run  large 
plant,  on  profit  sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER 
1033,  cart*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  moving  West  must  sell  at  once  eight 
acres.  500  young  fruit  trees,  beautiful  home, 
seven  rooms  and  bath,  hot  water  heat;  bam, 
garage  and  chicken  houses:  I1,  miles  from  Cen¬ 
tral  lslip,  on  paved  road;  price  $11,000.  Ku- 
quire  1'.  M.  1IARMON.  owner.  Central  lslip. 
L.  L,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  Central  lslip  25M. 


FOR  SALE — Modem  equipped  dairy  farm,  with 
retail  milk  route  for  milk  of  20  cows;  50 
miles  from  New  York:  115  acres.  30  tillable; 
75  apple  trees,  lots  of  wood  and  timber:  large 
twu-family  house,  hot  and  cold  water  on  both 
sales  and  bath;  20  rows,  three  horse*  and  80 
hens:  barn  has  20  stanchions,  concrete  Boors, 
water  cups,  litter  .urrir:-  and  milking  machine: 
also  horse  liar  11.  wagon  houses,  and  henhouses: 
new  tractor  plows,  harrows,  feed  grinder, 
thrasher,  hinder,  two  engines,  all  necessary 
machinery;  milk  business  includes  bottles  bot¬ 
tle  filler.  washer  aud  everything  complete. 
ADVERTISER  1052,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUIT,  dairy  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  this  i* 
a.  lake  farm  of  168  acres:  also  feed  anil  cider 
mill,  run  by  water  from  take  of  about  150  acres; 
large  henring  a pple  orchard ;  limestone  soil;  very 
productive;  buildings  built.  !>v  owner;  practically 
new  house,  about  800  feet  from  lake.  JOHN  J, 
RUDD,  owner.  Rhiucbcok.  Dutchess  Fq.,  x.  Y. 


SUMMER  HOME,  with  170  acres;  maple  shade; 

fruit  plenty;  near  State  road;  $4, 0t»a;  ha.f 
cash.  BOX  39.  Brooklyn.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 
S.  P.  SMITH,  R.  R.  3.  Willin mstowii,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Four-acre  farm,  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J. ;  fine  young  hearing  orchard,  75  apple, 
40  peach,  and  other  fruit;  six-room  brick  bouse, 
excellent  barn,  cUlcken-bouse,  eofnerib,  etc.; 
beautiful  view.  Overlooking  lake;  ideal  self- 
supporting  home.  CHARLES  L.  PARKER,  856 
South  I4rh  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  irrigated  ranch  in  Lost 
River  Volley,  Idaho;  excellent  soil;  early  de¬ 
creed  water  rfght:  large  house,  barns  and  other 
buildings :  running  spring  fed  trout  stream 

through  place,  that  never  freezes;  adapted  for 
dairying,  stock  raising  or  general  farming; 
adjacent  open  range;  principal  crops  now  being 
raised  are  Alfalfa,  grain,  sugar  beets  and  pota¬ 
toes:  2)4  miles  from  R  ft.  station  and  town  of 
1,000  population;  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone  serv¬ 
ice;  price  $65  per  acre:  one  fourth  down;  easy 
terms  on  balance;  offered  for  sale  on  account 
of  advancing  age  of  present  owner;  a  genuine 
bargain  that  will  warrant  most  complete  in¬ 
vestigation,  BOX  267,  Maekay,  Idaho. 


LADY  will  exchange  use  of  her  chicken  farm, 
stocked,  furnished  house,  improvements,  for 
hoard  to  single  lady  of  means,  25-40.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAVILION  tea  room,  store,  auto.  gas.  accessory 
business;  nine-room  house,  electricity,  heat; 
20  acres,  with  stream;  State  road;  sell  or  take 
partner;  price  $10,000.  BOX  79,  R.  D.  3,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  well-established  poultry  farm; 

capacity  1.000  layers,  located  In  South  New 
Jersey;  near  two  railroads,  and  good  stores 
within  10  minutes’  walk;  brick  house  with  all 
conveniences;  fruit  and  shade.  ADVERTISER 
1068.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE — Experienced  poultryman.  having  own 
stock,  wishes  to  lease  modern  poultry  farm; 
minimum  capacity  one  thousand  heu*'  good  hank 
and  Farm  Bureau  references.  ADVERTISER 
1003.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  acres,  highly  elevated  laud; 

near  church,  school  and  State  road:  fine  loca¬ 
tion  for  Cottage  ;  plenty  of  timber  and  firewood; 
$206  op  berries  annually.  MRS.  F.  II.  COLE, 
Bralnards  Station,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  for  sale,  with  large  barn,  chicken 
coop,  small  buildings,  fruit  trees,  berries,  six 
cows  and  milk  route,  some  chickens;  25  miles 
front  New  York,  half  mile  from  school,  high 
school  and  churches,  r.  BEFfNKE,  P.  O.  Box 
173.  Hicksvilb-,  L.  T  .  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  acres,  with  five  room  bungalow. 

porches,  cement  cellar,  outbuildings  (fine  for 
poultry),  pear  orchard:  in  town  limits;  on  new 
highway  to  Philadelphia;  $2,500;  cash  $1,000. 
SCHMITT,  Barnegat.  X.  J. 


WANT  to  buy  ;i  small  camp  or  cottage  on  lake 
front.  New  York  Stab*  or  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  lowest  price,  size  lake  and  fullest 
particulars  of  property.  SHEVLIN.  561  St. 
Marks  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm;  pleasantly  located;  300 
acres:  good  buildings;  to  settje  estate:  S3  '00; 
Columbia  County.  MRS.  FRANK  MERCER, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  paying  poultry  farm  for  sale;  best 
location;  near  station:  improvements.  Other 
details,  write  OWNER,  Box  6,  South  Vineland. 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Small  house,  unfurnished,  few  miles 
from  eity;  yearly;  must  be  cheap.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW  Hartt-Parr  tractor,  absolutely  right;  will 
demonstrate;  large  Case  grain  separator,  en¬ 
gine  and  tank:  Bower  three  quarter  ton  auto¬ 
mobile  trailer,  with  eow  rack:  offer  these  at 
bargain  prices.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  -<1.25.  buckwheat,  5  ltis.,  $1; 
10  lbs  $1.90.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALK— Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  HalloweM,  Me. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.25.  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp, 
Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Bargain  prices  on  buckwheat 
while  it  lasts:  160-lb.  keg,  9c  lb.;  let  us  quote 
you  on  pails  and  cans.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y, 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover  or  buckwheat 
extracted.  3  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid; 
we  are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FoR  SALE — Kirsten  hand  stump  puller.  J.  G. 
ABRAMS,  Mead v Ule,  Pa. 


FOR  SALK  -Five  colonies  Italian  bees;  $10.00 
each.  FRANK  HAAS,  Chambers  Street.  Bav- 
side,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $l';  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Electric  motor  pump  and  automatic 
control  for  pressure  water  system:  state  make, 
condition  and  price:  will  sell  or  exchange  two 
hydraulic  rani*  and  gas  engine.  W.  R.  VAN 
ALSTYNE,  Klnderhook  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — -Eighteen  hives,  extra  hives, 
new  hives,  extractor,  Winter  ensps.  etc. 
Write  BOX  23.  Upper  Montclair:  call  THOMAS 
PHILLIPS.  Ridge  Rond.  Cedar  Grove,  N.  .T. 


AXE  LIANDTES — Wanted  to  find  maker  of 
extra  good  white  oak  hand  made  axe  helves. 
It.  W.  HALE,  Box  153,  Needham,  Mass. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  733. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men. 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  ts  not  a  commercial  cmpiov- 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

,  176  Second  Avenue  -  .  New  York  City 


W.Vm 


First  to  establish  the 
$1022  price -Used’ 


With  so  many  tires  rushing 
into  this  $10.90  price  field 
(nowthattheseasonpromises 
business  from  the  American 
car-owner),  it  is  worth  re¬ 
membering  that  “Usco” 
showed  its  good  faith  by  an¬ 
nouncing  this  price  last  fall* 

The  same  intent  to  serve 
that  has  made  “Usco”  a 
standard  value  for  years.  i 

The  “Usco”  Tire  was  / 
never  better  than  it  is  to* 
day — with  its  estab- 
Iished  quality,  its  time* 
tested  performance, 
and  its  price  closely  Jk 
figured  in  tune  with  w 

the  times. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Rebuild  Old  Stave  Silos 

into  Craines  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  new 
siloo.  Write  for  the 
new  beautiful  cata- 
*  log  describing  Craine 
Triple  W  a  1 1  and 
Crasco  Silos.  Orders 
placed  now  will  earn 
a  special  early  order 
discount. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO..  Inc. 
Box  110  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Oregon  Fir,  money  by 

SMs  pw  burr di- 

our  latest  J 

improve-  .  write  at 

ments.  -.=~-  once. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 

113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


keep  it  fit  tor  family  use.  Put  on 
a  Taffold  Running  Board  Luggage 
Carrier,  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
without  disfiguring  your  car.  Carries 
luggage,  feed,  fertilizer,  etc. 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Economy 

Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
comes  back  many  times  during  its 
long  life.  You  can  get  at  silage 
easier,  put  it  on  the  stable  level 
with  least  effort,  and  make  all  ad¬ 
justments  in  perfect  safety. 

The  reason — its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 
This  is  why  successful  dairymen 
praise  it,  and  buy  it  a  second  and 
third  time. 

With  prices  at  1917  levels  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders, 
the  Unadilla  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  silo  to  be  found. 

Write  for  particulars  and  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box^»  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or 
Dea  Moines,  la. 


GET  OUR  NEW  PRICE 

Individual  Threshers 

Community  Threshers 

With  Straw  Cutter  Bloweri— With  Whole 
Straw  Blowers 
Record  of  70  Years 

DOYLESTOWN 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO, 


The  Best  Silo  Costs 
Less  in  the  End 

Get  the  silo  that  offers  the  best  weath¬ 
er  protection,  lasts  longest  and  looks 
best.  Craine  Triple  "Wall  Silos  are 
designed  and  built  with  that  very 
purpose  in  view. 

Three  walls  to  protect  your  silage,  an 
inside  wall  of  fitted,  upright  staves, 
then  a  wall  of  heavy  waterproof,  frost- 
resisting  silafelt,  and  then  an  outside 
wall  of  handsome,  strong,  spiral 
Crainelox  covering.  This  makes  a  silo 
reinforced  at  every  square  inch  of  its 
surface  that  keeps  silage  perfectly  in 
any’  season  or  climate. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 


SILO  for  sf4522' 

We  sell  direct  lrom  our  Factory- 
No  agents  to  pay 


HE  makers  of  U.S. 
Tires  made  this 
announcement 
last  November— 

“Hereafter  the  price 
of  the  30  x  3V£  ‘Usco' 
is  $10.90.” 

The  lowest  price  ever 
quoted  on  a  tire  of  quality 
reputation  and  standard  per - 
formance . 

<i  #  * 

And  now,  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Spring,  there  seem  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  “New 
and  Special  tires”  coming  in¬ 
to  the  market  in  the  $10.90 
price  range. 

Perhaps  you  are  wonder¬ 
ing  just  what  there  can  be 
either  “new”  or  “special” 
about  these  tires. 

It  can’t  be  the  $  10.90  price 
— “Usco”  established  that 
five  months  ago. 

Nor  quality  reputation 
and  standard  performance— 
for  it  takes  more  than  one 
full  season  for  any  new  tire 
to  demonstrate  where  it 
stands  ,  in.  , quality  and  j 
value.  / 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.  Tire  Co. 


All  silos  in 
this  sale  are 
highest 
grade,  gen¬ 
uine  Clear 


Subject  to 
inspection 
at  your  Sta¬ 
tion.  You 
can  save 


Make  Your  Car 
Do  Double  Duty 

. .  .  _  .  _  _ j  ..ni 


98.6%  Safety  Against  Lightning! 

Reports  of  20S  mutual  insurance  companies 
show  only  1.4  per  cent  of  farm  building  losses 
were  of  buildings  equipped  with  lightning 
rods!  And  invariably  these  rods  were  not 
correctly  installed  1  Lightning  rods  do  afford 
reliable  protection  against  the  most  active 
cause  of  farm  fires,  if  they  arc  correctly 
applied.  “R.  H.  Co.' ’Lightning  Rodsarcput 
up  only  by  our  competent  dealers.  You  are 
assured  the  kind  of  protection  you  want. 
“R.  H.  Co.”  rods  arc  approved  by  insurance 
companies.  Established  in  1849.  Ask  U3  for 
free  booklet,  “Do  Lightning  Rods  Protect?” 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 
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Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
3 We st  St.  Rutland. V, 


olded  Under 


OLIVER  TRACTOR  PLOWS 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  New  OLIVER  No.  78  I 
two  and  three  bottom  tractor  plows.  1’ricc, 
$65.00  for  the  two-bottom  plows  and  $75.00 
for  three-bottom  plow  while  they  last.  Further 
particulars  upon  request. 

STANDARD  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
453  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Matter,  -tilue  20,  187:1.  at  Hit 
.  under  the  Act  of  March  J, 


Uublisthed  Weekly  by  Tlie  IturaL  1’ubtishiiiK  Co., 
■USX  W.  20th  St..  New  York.  Price. One  Hollar  a  Year. 


.  *  ,  .  .  .  •i-  i  j. - 

A  City  Man’s  View  of  “Prosp  erous  Farming,” 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  reader  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  view  some  of  the  city  people 
take  of  farmers  and  their  business  that  we  think  it 
forms  a  good  text  for  this  article: 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  published  in  the  Buffalo 
E.rpreis,  showing  the  income  of  a  farmer  in  Western 
New  York.  The  gentleman  makes  out  a  pretty  good 
showing  for  the  first  year,  and  seems  to  have  knocked 


more  than  their  share  of  public  burdens,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  important  and  stable  element  in 
American  society.  But  here  is  the  clipping  which 
Mr.  Moore  refers  to : 


A  Farmer’s  Income 


Editor  Buffalo  Express:  In  Saturday’s  paper  you 
commented  on  what  it  took  to  keep  a  family.  I  will 
inclose  a  statement  of  my  total  income,  and  can  furnish 


sent  an  income  of,  at  lehst,  $2,500  a  year  to  the  city 
workman,  who '  has-  to  pay  for  his  housing  and  food 
directly  out  of  his  wages  In  fare,  there  are  probably 
very  few  city  families  on  a  $2,500  iucome  who  have  as 
much  as  $800  left  after  essential  expenses  are  paid. 
This  farmer’s  showing,  so  far  from  making  farm  life 
look  uuattractive  might  well  encourage  the  back-to- 
the-farm  movement. — Ed  Express. 

That  is  just  about  the  way  most  of  these  city 
papers  argue.  They  seem  to  assume  that  a  farmer 


j\r  id  summer  Days  on  the  Farm.  Fiy.  30) 


the  theories  of  your  paper  that  the  farmers  were  all 
headed  for  the  poorhouse.  Your  ideas  on  their  financial 
condition,  it  would  seem,  would  stand  revision,  the 
same  as  your  ideas  on  a  farmer’s  justification  for  using 
a  gun  on  a  bo.v  for  booking  apples,  while  99  per  eeul 
of  your  readers  mentally  say  lie  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large.  ueohqe  w.  mooke. 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  seem  to  he  a  very  good- 


natured  citizen,  hut  he  has  the  idea  which  so  many 
city  people  try  to  express.  Of  course  we  have  never 
attempted  to  show  that  (lie  farmers  are  all  headed 
for  the  poorhouse.  We  have  stated  that  farmers 
receive  a  do-ccut  dollar,  and  out  of  that  they  pay 


the  figures  to  substantiate  it.  You  will  say  I  have  a 
farm  to  live  on.  I  had  my  bare  hands  to  start,  like 
you  city  folks,  when  1  was  21  years  of  age.  I  have 
buried  my  wife  and  eight  children,  and  have  six  left, 
five  of  whom  l  have  to  dress  and  care  for.  I  have  two 
of  them  in  there  at  No.  11113  Main  Street  and  am  pay¬ 
ing  $25  a  mouth  for  their  sehooliug.  I  hope  you  will 
study  these  figures  and  give  us  farmers  a  little  more 
credit  for  working  for  nothing  to  feed  you  city  folks. 
You  keep  giving  us  a  dig  every  few  days.  K.  a. 

See  table  next  page. 

With  no  desire  to  disparage  the  farmer  and  his  im¬ 
portance  in  the  economic  life  of  ihe  country,  fairness 
makes  if  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  net  income  of 
$800  above  the  cost  of  housing  and  food  would  xepre 


never  should  charge  anything  for  his  labor,  make 
no  interest  charge  on  investment  and  pay  no  atteu- 
tiou  to  any  "overhead."  All  other  interests  do  that, 
and  make  sure  of  a  liberal  allowance  for  ul  before 
they  figure  "cost  and  10  per  cent  profit,”  hut  for 
some  reason,  known  only  to  the  daily  papers,  a 
farmer  never  should  operate  that  way.  Having  paid 
farm  bills  for  many  years,  and  studied  the  cost  sys¬ 
tem  on  many  other  farms,  we  knew  there  was 
something  more  hack  of  all  this.  So  we  wrote 
direct  to  the  farmer  iu  question  and  got  his  figures. 
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It  seems  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have  his  state¬ 
ment  printed.  It  was  intended  as  a  personal  note 

•  * 

Statement  of  total  income  for  milk,  month  by  month  : 


March.  1921  .  . . 

April  .  $(>4.47 

May  .  SOlIo 

June  .  S4.9S 

July  . * .  514.12 

August  .  105.18 

September  .  513.35 

October  .  5 >7.5*5 

November  .  74.20 

December  .  58.04 

Januarv.  15*22  .  10.25 

February  .  23.31 

Potatoes  sold  .  211.41* 

Hay  sold  .  27.00— $1,062.16 

Land  tax .  $517.43 

School  tax  .  251.31 

Fertilizer  .  40.00 

Grafts  seed  .  25.65 

Insurance  .  17.33 —  218.72 


Net  income .  $843.44 

merely,  but  the  paper  printed  it  as  a  complete  state¬ 
ment.  Now  read  this: 


A  Farmer's  Farm  Account 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  an  accurate 
farm  hook  account : 

SOLD 


Milk  . 

Potatoes  . 

Hay  . 

Bull,  at  3c  per  lb . 

One  cow  hide . 

One  calf  hide . 

Six  bobs  . 


$823.76 

211.40 

27.00 

27.00 

.75 

.25 

0.00— $1,099.16 


EXPENSES 


Wages  for  8  months . $200.00 

Land  tax  . .  97.43 

School  tax  .  29.31 

Tuition,  high  school .  27.51* 

Insurance  . 17.33 

For  corn  and  grinding....  515.77 

Seeds  bought  .  37.62 

Fertilizer  .  49.00 

Blacksmithing  .  21.51* 

Paint  and  wallpaper .  51.99 

Booting  .  8.60 

Binding  twine  .  7.00 

Reaping  grain  . .  24.00 

Thrashing  .  29.25 

Coal  *fof  thrashing .  3.76 

Dinner  for  the  help .  7.50 — 


$707  56 


Borrowed  monov  .  $150,110 

Owe  boy . ' .  60.00 

Two  cows  died .  200.00 

We  also  have  the  farm  figures  showing  prices  of 
milk  back  to  1907.  and  along  with  them  the  taxes 
paid  for  each  year.  In  1907  milk  prices  averaged 
$1  per  loo  lhs..  while  taxes  were  $12.90.  In  1921 
milk  i trices  averaged  $1.22.  while  taxes  were  $97.43 
— there  having  been  an  increase  in  land  acreage! 
The  cost  of  such  work  as  horseshoeing  is  just  double 
what  it  was  in  1911.  Clothing  will  average  nearly 
twice  tis  much,  and  at  comparative  milk  prices  about 
seven  quarts  are  now  required  to  purchase  what 
could  formerly  he  bought  for  four  quarts.  This 
man  has  also  paid  out  money  for  educating  his  chil¬ 
dren.  and  lias  done  most  of  the  work  with  the  help 
of  his  son.  The  farm  is  worth  at  least  $12,000. 
Let  him  charge  5  per  cent  for  investment,  a  very 
moderate  allowance,  and  we  must  add  $<X*0  to  the 
expense  account.  The  item  of  depreciation  is 
allowed  in  computing  income  tax  or  in  estimating 
the  returns  from  business.  A  hired  man,  working 
as  this  farmer  does,  would  not  do  a  stroke  for  less 
than  $40  per  month.  Add  in  all  these  legitimate 
charges  and  see  where  this  farmer  comes  out !  Then 
realize,  if  you  can.  the  cold-blooded  assurance  of 
these  people  who  undertake  to  show  from  this 
farmer's  statement  that  he  is  doing  well!  The 
truth  is  that  for  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
thousands  of  smaller  farmers,  like  this  man.  making 
a  heroic  struggle  to  keep  the  farm  and  hold  the 
family  together.  It  has  been  a  desperate  fight 
against  heavy  odds.  Only  by  the  hardest  work  and 
the  closest  economy  have  they  been  able  to  live. 
They  are  the  victims  of  a  system  which  has  cut 
down  the  prices  of  what  they  have  to  sell  and 
boosted  prices  for  all  they  have  to  buy.  besides 
loading  upon  them  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den.  And  the  most  outrageous  tiling  about  it  all  is 
the  complacent  theory  of  these  city  men  that  such 
a  farmer  is  “doing  well."  It  does  no  good  to  tell 
them  the  truth  in  the  plainest,  terms;  they  simply 
will  not  understand.  If  the  average  farmer  was  as 
stupid  about  understanding  the  relations  between 
city  and  country  as  some  of  these  newspaper  men 
are  at  understanding  the  farmer’s  problems,  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  lie  hopeless.  Perhaps  some  of  it  is 
not  mere  stupidity — at  times  there  seems  something 
malignant  in  the  way  these  town  people  talk.  The 
fact  is  that  the  farmer  is  the  most  essential  citizen 
wo  have.  The  world  could  not  live  without  him,  for 


food  and  clothing  are  essential  products,  and  man 
lived  and  did  his  work  long  before  our  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  middlemen  and  handlers  was  adopted.  The 
average  city  worker  is  in  no  way  essential  to  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  Habit  and  custom  have  made  him 
think  he  is,  but  in  truth  most  of  the  work  he  does 
could  he  given  up,  and  the  world  would  still  proceed 
on  its  course.  If  the  farmer  gave  up.  death  and 
disaster  would  follow. 


A  Farm,  a  Farmer,  and  a  Tractor 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH.— I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Tun  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  few  years 
and  read  the  articles  on  farming,  and  on  tractor 
farming  in  particular,  with  much  interest,  hut  find 
that  while  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  us.  in 
general  they  are  from  men  connected  with  State 
agricultural  stations.  State  colleges,  and  from  va¬ 
rious  other  sources,  and  lack  that  personal  experi- 


W>*  have  found  tile  goose  a  very  wise  and  ] >)••  >lit - 
able  bird.  They  can  lie  driven  like  sheep  after  you 
learn  how  to  do  it.  and  the  geese  will  graze  like 
cattle.  They  are  so  easy  to  keep  and  so  little  trouble 
that  farmers  ought  to  give  them  greater  consideration. 


ence  and  personal  touch  that  conics  from  the  man 
who  operates  a  tractor  and  makes  his  living  on  his 
own  farm.  It  would  seem  that  a  story  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  tractor  and  with  tractor  farming 
should  lie  of  both  profit  and  interest. 

EARLY  PROBLEMS. — Early  in  the  Spring  of 
15*18  my  brother-in-law  and  I  put  our  new  tractor 
to  work  plowing  and  fitting  the  land  on  our  225-acre 
farm  in  Thompson  Township,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  We 
use  a  two-gang  plow  of  two  14-in.  bottoms.  This 
is  known  as  a  breaking  plow;  we  prefer  this  type, 
because  it  has  a  long  moldboard  with  a  gradual 
twist,  which  makes  it  a  light-draft  plow.  When  we 
put  our  tractor  to  work  we  found  it  to  lie  an  oil  hog, 
pumping  lubricating  oil  up  above  the  piston  and 
fouling  the  spark  plugs.  Time  and  time  again  we 
could  not  let  the  engine  idle  for  I  wo  minutes  with¬ 
out  having  to  stop  and  clean  one  or  more  plugs.  I 
obtained  oversized  pistons  and  new  piston  rings 
from  our  local  dealer  and  installed  them,  hut  with 
no  relief  from  oil  pumping,  so  I  made  a  special  trip 
to  Cleveland.  <>..  for  rings  which  i  installed  on  the 
top  and  middle  grooves,  respectively,  leaving  orig¬ 
inal  ring  on  lower  groove.  I  had  previously  notified 
our  local  dealer  of  our  oil  troubles  and  our  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  correct  them,  and  he  in  turn  noti¬ 
fied  tin*  distributor  company,  who  sent  two  men  to 
see  us.  They  arrived  just  as  we  were  installing  the 
new  rings.  These  men  waited  until  we  re-assembled 
tin*  tractor  and  then  went  out  to  the  field  to  watch 
the  tractor  operate  and  plow,  and  after  watching 
the  stream  of  blue  smoke  issuing  from  the  exhaust 
pipe,  departed,  saying  they  hoped  that  when  the 
lings  wore  in  a  little  more  our  oil  troubles  would  lie 
over, 

CONTINUED  TROUBLE. — They  were  not  over, 
however,  and  on  making  further  complaint  wo  were 
again  visited  by  two  men  from  the  distributors,  who 
attempted  to  micrometer  or  measure  the  cylinders 


with  a  piece  of  haled  hay  wire.  They  then  pro¬ 
nounced  the  cylinders  out  of  round,  and  said  they 
probably  came  that  way  from  the  factory.  A  new 
cylinder  block  was  ordered  for  us,  and  the  old  one 
was  to  he  sent  hack  to  rhe  factory.  In  due  time  a 
new  block  with  new  rings  and  wrist  pins  came,  and 
we  drove  13  miles  to  get  same,  and  after  installing 
them  we  drove  13  miles  to  return  the  old  block,  and 
then  found  that  we  had  the  same  old  oil  troubles  as 
before.  We  figure  that  we  have  used,  at  times,  as 
much  ns  three  gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  costing  us 
80  cents  a  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  in  a  nine-hour  service 
run.  or  $2.40  for  lubrication,  which  was  more  than 
the  fuel  cost  for  the  same  service  run.  We  finally  in¬ 
stalled  all  new  rings  in  the  pistons,  which  cut  down 
oil  consumption  to  about,  one  gallon  in  a  nine-hour 
service  run,  hut  we  still  fouled  plugs  quite  often,  so 
we  then  installed  a  set  of  other  rings,  obtained  in 
Cleveland.  O..  where  we  were  told  they  would  posi¬ 
tively  cure  our  oil  troubles,  and,  if  they  did  not. 
come  back  and  get  $1(*(>  forfeit.  Well,  they  still  have 
the  $100  and  our  oil  troubles  were  not  lessened. 

OPERATING  METHODS.— During  all  this  time 
we  operated  our  tractor  by  starting  out  to  our  fields 
with  the  oil  level  below  the  lower  oil  cock,  and  on 
arriving  at  tin*  field  to  he  plowed  or  fitted,  we 
poured  in  enough  lubricating  oil  to  run  freely  out  of 
lower  oil  cock,  but  never  out  of  upper  oil  cock:  then 
sot  tractor  to  work,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  when  we  would  find  the  oil  level  again  be¬ 
low  the  lower  oil  cock,  and  again  pour  in  oil  as  at 
the  start,  repeating  the  operation  at,  noon  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  afternoon,  returning  to  tractor  house  or  shed 
at  night  with  oil  level  below  lower  oil  cock.  In 
August  of  1921  T  heard  of  another  piston  ring  guar¬ 
anteed  positively  to  prevent  oil  pumping,  also  not  to 
wear  cylinder  out  of  round,  and  to  have  other  good 
feature  about  it.  so.  after  investigation.  I  ordered  a 
set  of  pistons  equipped  with  these  rings,  and  in¬ 
stalled  .them,  with  the  result  that,  our  oil  troubles 
have  been  cured  to  stay  cured.  But  enough  of  trac¬ 
tor  troubles;  let  us  see  what  the  use  of  the  tractor 
has  meant  to  the  profit  or  loss  side  of  the  ledger,  for, 
after  all.  that  is  what  counts. 

RESULTS  IN  WORK. — In  the  Spring  of  1919, 
through  use  of  our  tractor,  we  had  oats  planted  and 
up  before  our  neighbor  could  get  his  oats  planted, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  corn,  so  much  so  that  our 
neighbor  bought  a  tractor  before  his  corn  lot  was  all 
fitted,  and  right  here  T  want  to  say  that  his  tractor 
lias  never  had  any  oil  trouble  in  the  three  years  he 
lias  owned  and  used  it.  That  year  we  raised,  among 
other  crops,  1,1*71  Ini.  of  buckwheat,  a  crop  made 
possible  to  us  only  by  our  tractor,  (ho  value  of 
which,  together  with  other  things  made  possible  by 
our  tractor,  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  tractor  and 
two-gang  plow.  In  15*20  we  had  82  acres  of  thrash¬ 
ing.  so  we  bought  a  new  thrasher,  and  besides  rais¬ 
ing  171  lm.  of  wheat,  846  bn.  of  oats,  30  bu.  of  Tim¬ 
othy  seed.  18  bu.  of  Soy  beans,  and  1.045  bu.  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  we  went  out  doing  neighborhood  thrashing 
with  our  tractor,  the  gross  returns  for  which,  and 
including  the  value  of  our  own  thrashing  bill, 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $1,300,  hut  I  must 
not  forget  to  say  that  buckwheat  crop  alone  that  year 
again  paid  for  our  tractor.  The  year  1921  was  a 
poor  year  here  for  most  crops;  however,  we  thrashed 
918  bu.  of  buckwheat  that  year,  losing  about  150  bu. 
shelling  out  in  the  fields  because  of  a  wet  Fall,  and 
we  were  unable  to  harvest  same  in  good  shape.  We 
also  raised  a  wonderful  catch  of  Soy  beans  on  our 
wheat  lot,  which  we  turned  under  for  green  manure, 
a  manuring  process  not  possible  to  us  if  we  depended 
on  horses  alone. 

OTHER  FARM  WORK. — Of  course  we  buzz  our 
firewood  with  our  tractor,  and  among  other  things 
we  sharpen  fence  posts,  grind  feed,  haul  a  King 
drag  on  the  road,  and  during  the  week  of  January 
22  to  28,  15)22,  we  thrashed  over  350  bu.  of  corn  with 
our  tractor  and  thrasher.  This  may  he  a  new  thing 
to  some  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  so  1  will  explain 
that  our  corn  is  harvested  with  a  corn  harvester  or 
hinder,  and  when  In  the  right  condition  we  put  the 
bundles  through  the  thrasher  the  same  as  a  bundle 
of  wheat  or  oats.  The  corn  comes  shelled  through 
the  weigher  and  bagger,  and  the  stalks  are  shredded 
and  pass  through  the  blower  up  into  the  barn,  to  be 
fed  to  the  stock.  In  Conclusion  let  me  say  that  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  deep  plowing,  which  is 
seldom  if  ever  done  with  a  team  and  walking  plow. 

A  deep  seed  bed  means  better  tinder  drainage  in  a 
wet  season,  and  holds  more  moisture  in  a  dry  season. 
Also,  1  want  to  say  that  tin*  best  agricultural  and 
horticultural  authorities  tell  us  that  at  least  one- 
lmlf  of  the  tree  is  underground,  so  what  chance  lias 
a  7-ft.  stalk  of  corn  in  a  seed  bed  plowed  4,  5  or  6 
in.  deep?  The  same  is  true  of  other  crops. 

Realign  Co.,  o.  uaiuiv  cozens. 


Orchard  Questions 

1.  I  have  nine  tive-y  ear-old  ;i trees.  I  noticed 
that  quite  a  number  of  tlie  leaves  are  drying  up  and 
turning  black.  What  can  1  do  for  them?  1!.  If  spray 
is  to  be  used,  bow  much  should  1  get?  Is  nitrate 
of  soda  good  to  pul  around  them?  If  so.  how  should 
it  be  clone?  4.  On  one  of  them  there  is  a  dark  scale, 
which  I  scraped  off.  then  I  whitewashed.  Will  that 
help  it?  fi.  Are  ants  injurious  to  young  cherry  trees? 
If  so,  what  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  them? 

West  Cheshire,  Conn.  Jf.  -T.  w. 


cannot  sec  the  profit  in  it.  Our  own  trees  are  planted 
among  rocks  and  stones,  of  course  the  plowing  and 
cultivating  is  made  harder,  hut  we  let  the  ground 
remain  in  sod  part  of  the  time,  and  think  it  pays  to 
do  so.  floorge  T.  Powell  tells  the  story  of  an  orchard 
in  Missouri  which  was  covered  with  thin  flat  stones. 
It  was  proposed  to  pick  them  all  h.v  hand  and  cart 
them  off.  It  would  have  been  an  endless  and  ex¬ 
pensive  job.  Mr.  Powell  advised  sending  in  men 
with  sledgehammers  to  smash  these  Hal  stones  and 
leave  them  on  the  ground.  This  was  done,  and  the 
result  was  good. 


appear  to  he  immune  to  this  form  of  poison,  but 
they  say  that  the  practical  people  are  not  able  to 
give  scientific  proof  to  show  that  the  hawks  were 
killed  by  the  mix  vomica  fed  to  the  poultry.  There 
the  matter  stands.  The  practical  men  insist  they 
a  re  right,  and  keep  on  using  the  mix  vomica,  but 
the  scientific  men  refuse  to  admit  that  the  case  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  they  do  not  seem  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  conduct  any  experiments  which  will 
settle  the  matter. 

In  one  case,  which  we  have  reported  before,  it 
was  stated  that  one  Southern  man  had  been  greatly 
troubled  by  negroes  who  stole  his  pigs.  Accordingly, 
they  took  up  several  pigs  and  fed  them  doses  of  mix 
vomica  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  they  turned  the 
pigs  loose.  A  short  time  after  one  of  the  pigs  was 
missing,  and  word  promptly  came  that  a  colored 
man  was  suffering  terribly  from  a  ‘•misery  of  the 
stomach."  They  thought  they  proved  conclusively 
that  this  “misery"  came  directly  from  the  flesh  of 
the  pig  that  had  been  fed  on  mix  vomica.  The  man 
-  recovered,  hut  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  pork  for  a  considerable  time.  We 
repeat  this  statement  because  our 
readers  are  constantly  asking  us  about 
it.  We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  mix 
vomica  in  the  North,  hut.  merely  give 
these  facts  as  they  have  boon  reported 
to  us. 


EAVES  which 


Nux  Vomica,  Chickens  and  Hawks 

T11E  old  problem  of  feeding  mix  vomica  to  chickens 
lias  come  up  once  more.  Every  year  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  h,v  our  readers,  and  it  seems  to  grow 
with  age.  Some  one  now  writes  ns  that  the  JJtrrni  j/ 
Digest  has  printed  an  article  on  the  subject,  from 
which  our  friend  concludes  that  ir  is  safe  to  scatter 


two  or  three  applications  of  spray  shoul 
Spray  at  once,  using  one  gallon  lime- 
sulplnir  solution.  2  lhs.  arsenate  of  lead, 
one-half  pint  Black  Loaf  40,  mixing 
these  materials  in  50  gallons  of  water. 
For  the  nine  live-year-old  apple  trees  it 
will  require  about  10  gallons  of  spray 
material  for  one  application,  hence  use 
a  scant  IYj  pints  of  the  lime-sulphur, 
or  if  dry  lime-sulphur  is  more  handy, 
use  (t\'<  ounces,  six  ounces  of  dry  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  and  about  two  fluid  ounces 
of  Black  Leaf  40.  Spray  a  second 
time  in  about  10  days,  but  without  the 
'Black  Leaf  40.  Two  additional  spray¬ 
ings  can  he  given,  one  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  the  other  the  lirst  week 
of  July. 

3.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  good  fertilizer 
to  use  in  small  quantities.  Trees,  of 
this  age  probably  would  not  require 
over  Yj  lb.,  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  about  the  tree  early  in 
May,  if  the  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  If  tbe 
trees  are  making  a  very  vigorous 
growth  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
apply  any  additional  fertilizer. 

4.  The  scale  which  you  scraped  off 
may  be  either  San  Jose  or  oyster  shell 
scale.  The  usual  remedy  for  these  is 
to  apply  a  dormant  spray  of  either 
lime-sulphur  solution  or  one  of  the 
miscible  oils,  either  in  tbe  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring.  Whitewashing  tbe  trunks 
of  trees  is  not  of  enough  benefit  to 
warrant  its  practice. 

5.  Ants  are  not  injurious  to  healthy 
trees,  but  they  are  commonly  found  on 
trees  affected  with  aphis  or  plant  lice. 
The  aphis  can  be  controlled  by  thor¬ 
oughly  spraying  the  foliage,  being  very 
careful  to  get  the  spray  material  on 
the  insect.  If  only  one  small  tree  is 
affected,  the  tips  of  the  branches  can 
be  swashed  about  in  a  pail  of  strong 
soapy  water  or  Black  Leaf  40.  or  a 
combination  of  both.  This  material  is 
also  used  as  a  spray,  s.  p.  Hollister. 

Connecticut 


It  is  not  usual  to  have  standard  varieties  of  strawberries  ripening  right  along  with 
bloom  on  the  same  plants,  although  of  course  that  is  quite  common  with  the  “ever- 
bearers."  In  favorable  seasons  the  standard  varie.ies  will  sometimes  act  in  this 
way.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  this  with  the  Marshall  berry. 


RN.-Y. — But  tlmt  does  not 

•  must  consider  the  crop  to  be  grown  on  that 
field.  If  it  is  intended  for  a  crop  like  corn  or  oats, 
if  cannot  possibly  pay  interest  on  tbe  cost  of  stone 
picking.  If.  on  the  other  band,  it  is  to  be  put  in 
onions,  celery,  strawberi  ies  or  some  similar  crop, 
this  clearing  will  pay  a  big  profit.  Tt  would  prob¬ 
ably  pay  for  potatoes.  We  know  men  who  have 
paid  nearly  $100  an  acre  to  clear  land  for  hay — and 
they  claim  it  paid.  We  have  known  people  to  blast 
and  dig  rocks  when  fitting  for  orchard  land,  but  we 
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Plum  Tree  Affected  hy  Blade  Knot. 


Kastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


$1,000  an  Acre 


OUR  TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 


STRAWBERRIES 


if  planted  any  time  during 

MAY  or  JUNE 

will  fruit  in  abundance  this  coming 

August,  September  and  October 

Only  90  Days  After  Setting  Out 

Tha  most  delicious  fruit  ecer  grown,  Can  ship  plains  immediately  on  receipt  of  order. 
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C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

SamCunTMU.  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melon..  Flower*.  Tree,  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  m  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  Iree  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works. Beacon.  NewYork. 


f  egstable  and  Flower  Plants 

and  Yellow,  40c— 100:  300— $1  ;  500— *1.75;  1.000— S3. 
Tomato, Cabbage.  Beet,  Lettuce,  loo— 50c;  500-11.50; 
1,090- J2. 50.  Peppers,  doi ,  25e;  100— SI. 25.  Post  Paid. 
Catalogue  Free.  W  S  FORD  8  SON.  Hardy.  Delaware 


nARBACF  A  I)  leading  varieties,  wholesale  and  re- 
UK  JuH  U  L.  lai)  1,000-11.75;  500 — SI  .25,  postpaid 
PI  AMT<1  Express,  $1.25—1.000:  5,000  He  over  11. 

“  Scott  Bros.  Franklin,  Virginia 


Cabbage  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce wfasfVTidt 

h  Send  for  uiy  Price  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants  l>avld  liodwuy,  llnrtly,  Delaware 


HUBAM 


Guaranteed  to  be  Arnes.  Iowa. 
Strain,  6«c  per  lb.  prepaid, 
Grown  in  Western  NewYork  for 
2  yearn.  Acclimated,  scan  lied. 

WRISMT  BROS  ton  f  frig,  Pn. 


Certified  Rural  No.  9  SEED  Potatoes 

Grown  from  six-year  lull  selected  aeod.  Just  a  few 
left.  2  Iju.  or  20 — 81.16  per  bu. 

GEO.  MEHI.ENBACHER  &  CORDON  GIBSON,  Wayl.nd,  N.  T. 

Foil  HAI.E — Soy  It  c  u  it  e,  (black  Wilson)  at  fanner'* 
prices.  A.  MEREDITH  KOOTB2  Coatbsvillk,  Pa. 


the  woody  parts  of  the  plant,  usually 
along  the  twigs  (se«  illustration),  though 
the  disease  may  spread  into  the  large 
limbs  and  trunk.  The  disease  is  spread 
by  tile  multitude  of  spores  or  seeds  which 
arc  carried  by  the  wind  from  the  black¬ 
ened  portion  or  knot.  The  spore  finds 
lodgment  on  a  plum  or  cherry  and  sends 
shoots  or  threads  into  the  wood,  and 
finally  bursts  the  hark,  sending  out  the 
fruiting  stalks  nr  black  portions. 

The  only  control  measures  at  all  suc¬ 
cessful  are  to  cut  out  the  knots  during 
the  Fall  or  early  Winter.  They,  should 
he  removed  from  wild  as  well  as  culti¬ 
vated  varieties,  and  the  work  must  be 
done  before  the  spores  can  be  spread 
abroad  in  the  Spring.  An  annual  in¬ 
spection  during  the  Fall  proves  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  insurance.  T.  tt.  townsend. 

Feeding  the  Crows 

Years  ago  I  always  had  trouble  with 
crows,  until  I  began  to  feed  them.  Since 
then  I  have  never  had  corn  pulled  out  by 
crows.  When  the  corn  begins  to  come 
through  the  ground  I  put  two  or  three 
quarts  of  shelled  corn  in  a  few  heaps  in 
the  field.  The  crows  will  cat  the  shelled 
corn  and  never  bother  to  pull  up  the 
corn,  and  then  it  is  only  a  few  days  until 
the  young  corn  is  out  of  danger  from  the 
crows.  I  consider  the  crow  of  immense 
value  on  the  cornfield. 

I  will  relate  an  instance  which  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  years  ago.  1  had  planted  a 
field  of  corn  and  there  were  a  number  of 
crows  working  on  the  field  while  1  was 
planting.  1  paid  no  attention  to  them 
until  the  corn  was  about  ready  to  come 
through  flic  ground ;  then,  putting  some 
shelled  corn  on  the  field,  I  noticed  that 
nearly  every  sod  that  lay  over  the  field 
(as  the  field  was  very  soddy ) .  laid  been 
turned  over,  so  on  investigation  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  nearly  every  sod  that  had 
not  been  turned  over  had  from  one  to 
scyen  cutworms  under  it.  Evidently  the 
crows  were  after  the  cutworms,  and 
therefore  ate  very  little  of  the  corn  I  put 
out  for  them,  and  none  of  the  corn  was 
pulled  out.  The  crows  simply  saved  my 
field  of  corn,  as  there  were  enough  cut¬ 
worms  to  dean  the  field  of  corn  had  the 
crows  not  cleaned  the  field  of  worms. 

I  have  just  planted  another  field  with 
corn  that  is  badly  infested  with  worms. 

I  urn  hoping  that  the  crows  will  come  to 
my  assistance.  T  am  convinced  that  if 
anyone  being  troubled  with  crows  pulling 
corn  will  put  some  shelled  corn  on  the 
field  before  the  corn  comes  through  the 
ground,  they  will  never  be  troubled  with 
crows  pulling  corn.  L.  A.  P. 

Califon,  N.  J. 


not  prove  of  much  benefit,  either.  We 
planted  such  bones  eight  or  10  years  ago. 
The  other  day  one  of  them  was  dug  up 
and  there  was  hardly  a  mark  on  it.  The 
bones  must  he  crushed  or  softened  before 
they  become  available. 
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Making  pictures  the  Kodak  way  is  inexpensive — 
and  easy. 


Mammoth  Sunflower 

We  seem  to  have  settled  the  big  hen’s 
egg  competition.  No  one  has  sent  us 
anything  to  match  the  New  Jersey  egg 
shown  on  page  522.  Now  eornes  another 
contest  over  big  sunflowers.  The  one 


Enormous  S unflowers 

shown  in  the  picture  seems  to  be  the 
champion  thus  far.  The  picture  comes 
from  Mrs.  A.  H.  Viele  of  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y,  This  plant  measured  10  ft.  and 
5  in.  in  height.  Mrs.  Viele  stands  in 
front.  She  is  about  5  ft.,  and  her  son, 
who  can  be  seen  behind  her.  is  over  0  ft. 


“Knocking”  the  Ben  Davis  Appl6 

How  much  hotter  it  would  be  should 
the  government,  The  R.  N.-Y,  aud  other 
farm  papers  give  slam  after  slam  to  the 
Ren  Davis  and  nearly  all  other  apples, 
giving  encouragement  to  such  as  (lie 
Golden  Delicious l  But  this  thing  is  not 
adequately  done,  and  generations  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  go  on  because  of  it*  eating  wind¬ 
falls  and  inferior  apples  away  in  the  next 
century.  a.  b.  a. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  think  it  will  he  general¬ 
ly  admitted  that  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  has  given 
Ben  Davis  more  hard  knocks  (ban  any 
other  agencies  combined.  We  found  that 
these  knocks  and  truthful  statements 
really  advertised  the  apple.  People  actu¬ 
ally  bought  the  trees  in  consequence  of 
such  statements.  We  think  it  wiser  to 
let  such  "popular  favorites”  alone.  .Si¬ 
lence  will  clear  them  out  faster  than 
abuse  ever  could.  Our  information  is 
that  scales  of  Ben  Davis  are  falling  off 
qijifc  rapidly. 

Best  Plan  for  Berry  Culture 

I  am  going  to  plant  four  acres  of 
strawberries  in  the  Spring  of  P.I25,  and 
would  like  some  of  your  readers  to  tell  of 
their  experience.  What  system  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  quarts  tier  acre,  the  hill 
system  or  the  narrow  matted  row? 
Which  is  the  more  profitable?  Let  us 
hear  of  readers'  experience.  0.  B. 

Crystallized  Maple  Syrup 

W.  E,  K.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  tells  C. 
P.  of  Richville,  N.  Y..  how  to  remove 
rock  syrup  from  the  cans,  but  to  prevent 
it  from  crystallizing  is  a  better  method,  I 
think.  When  1  can  the  syrup  I  drop  a 
piece  of  ordinary  white  sewing  thread 
about  1  ft.  in  length  Into  the  can.  The 
rock  formation  adheres  to  the  thread  and 
is  easily  lifted  from  the  can. 

MRS.  C.  R.  S. 


Let  KODAK 

sell  your  livestock 

You  know  how  to  pose  your  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
or  hogs  so  as  to  bring  out  their  strong  points  and 
you  can  leave  the  rest  to  the  lens.  Kodak  pictures 
tell  the  story.  Each  print  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
selling  argument. 


Black  Knot  on  Plums 

Enclosed  is  a  twig  of  Damson  plum. 
What  is  the  disease  which  is  destroying 
my  trees?  E.  M.  c. 

Virginia. 

The  disease  known  as  black  knot  af¬ 
fects  both  wild  and  cultivated  forms  of 
plum  and  cherry.  It  is  found  only  on 


Bones  Around  Grapevines 

Is  it  injurious  to  bury  bones  around  the 
roots  of  grapevines,  the  work  to  be  done 
in  late  Fall,  after  grapes  are  picked?  I 
have  about  one  bushel  of  bones  and  this 
small  quantity  does  not  warrant  any  ex¬ 
pensive  treatment  of  the  bones.  D.  S. 

No,  it  will  not  be  injurious,  and  it  will 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6-50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 


The  RURAL  NEW 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  peonies  are  blooming  this  middle  /) \£ffA 
of  May,  and  there  is  no  gayer  flower.  It 
is  true  that  here  in  our  sandy  soil  we  do  J*. 
not  get  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  flowers 
I  have  seen  on  different  soil  northward,  j 
but  we  get  enough  to  add  beauty  to  tbe  *vgJjj 
garden  and  the  house.  In  fact,  we  are  jpQf! 
compelled  to  cut  them  pretty  fast  to  pre-  i’ 
vent,  the  rose  bugs  from  devouring  them.  VM 
The  rose  chafers  are  the  worst  pest  we  y  .  ir 
have.  In  spite  of  all  the  spraying  we  can 
do,  they  get  the  lion’s  share  of  our  grapes. 

They  eat  the  young  unopened  bloom  clean. 

The  weediest  place  in  the  garden  now 
is  the  asparagus  bed.  The  chick  weed  has 
covered  it,  and  we  cannot  hoe  it.  as  the 
rows  lcept  cut  cannot  he  seen  anrl  the  s' 
shoots  may  be  hoed  off.  When  cutting 
stops  with  June,  aud  the  tops  run  up  tall, 
we  will  hoe  the  weeds  off  and  dig  arid 


will  be  yours  if  you  lower  the  bleach¬ 
ing  cost.  Board  and  dirt  bleaching 
is  costly,  and  the  celery  is  never  as 
white  and  clean  as  when  Arear.ddee 
is  employed. 


By  Using  R  &  D 


This  bleaching  material  costs  you 
about  254  cents  a  foot ;  it  lasts  five 
years — less  than  half  a  cetn  per  year. 
Labor  costs  are  much  lowered,  as  a 
hundred  foot  roll  (weighs  only  30 
lbs.)  can  be  handled  easily  by  half- 
grown  boys. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

With  it  we'll  send  a  circular  which  shawl 
how  it  Is  used,  and  containing  letter!  from 
gtowera  who  have  tried  it.  Send  your  name 
and  address  today. 


the  size  of  the  shoot  next  Spring.  Too 
many  abandon  the  a  spurn  pis  bed  after 
stopping  cutting,  and  it  grows  up  a  mass 
of  tops  and  weeds,  a  breeding  place  for 
cutworms.  Tender  stuff  grows  slowly,  for 
the  nights  have  continued  too  cool  for 
rapid  growth,  and  the  lack  of  rain  is 
seriously  felt.  Tbe  final  result  of  the 
April  frost  can  now  be  seen.  Here  the 
largest  grower  of  peaches  claims  that  his 
crop  will  hardly  be  10  per  cent,  tvhile 
east  of  us.  near  the  ocean,  the  largest 
fruit  grower  in  this  section,  or  probably 
plsewhere,  who  has  1,000  acres  of  orchard, 
says  that  he  will  have  00  per  cent  of  a 
peach  crop.  100  per  cent  Summer  apples, 
and  much  smaller  in  Winter  apples. 

I  have  been,  as  usual,  interested  in 
watching  three  maple  trees  by  my  house. 
The  Norway  maples  were  all  in  full  leaf  in 
April.  These  three  are  sugar  maples,  and 
each  of  them  has  its  own  day  to  start  in 
Spring,  as  I  have  noted  for  years.  One 
of  these  trees  is  on  my  lawn,  and  when 


THE  RUSSELL01D  CO, 

Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna 


vier  Oil  than  E  ? 

First  count  the  cost 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  earlie.t.  latest,  Urge!*,  most 
productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry,  Gooaeberty.  Currant.  Grape.  Dewberry  Plants 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Asparagus.  Rhubarb.  Horseradish.  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Beet.  Cauliflower.  Celery,  Sage.  Mint.  Hop.  Egg  Plant. 
Pepper.  Onion.  Sweet  Potato.  Lettuce  Plante. 


Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your 
Ford  engine  nearly  always  causes  a  drag  on  the 
engine.  This  means  loss  of  power. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  cannot 
begin  so  quickly  to  feed  to  every  friction  surface 
when  the  engine  is  started. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  Ford  splash  system  of  lubrication. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  cannot  so 
thoroughly  reach  and  protect  your  upper  cylinder 
walls,  piston  rings  and  piston  pin  bearings. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  cannot 
flow  as  quickly  and  freely  through  the  header  pipe. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  cannot 
get  so  perfectly  between  the  bearing  surfaces. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  will  not 
burn  so  freely  from  the  ignition  points  of  the 
spark  plugs. 

Heavier  oil  than  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  nearly  al¬ 
ways  leaves  a  heavier  carbon  deposit. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Columbine.  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bella,  Ancbuaa. 
Delphinium,  GaiHardio,  Hibiacua,  Hollyhock,  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Rudheekia.  Shears  Daisy.  Sweet  William,  and 
other  Perennials;  Atter.  Pansy,  Agerartim.  Dahlia.  Iris, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pink, 
Co.inoa.  Begonia.  Carina  Larkspur.  Eirebuah,  Petunia, 
Phlox.  Portulaca, Salvia.  Safpiglosaie.  Verbena,  Scabloaa. 
Zinnia,  and  other  Annual!.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

(.'dialogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  hood  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  the  heat  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  e  hundred— early, 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  onr 
1922  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  nil  kinds;  uUo 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
season. 

CALC  if  BOGGS  St  SON 
(  henwold,  Del. 


promptly  on  May  o,  ntwer  later  noy 
earlier.  Both  of  these  trees  rush  rapidly 
into  full  leaf.  No.  3  opens  its  leaves 
promptly  ou  the  tenth  of  May,  and  never 
earlier,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  This 
tree  is  very  deliberate  about  leafing.  To- 
(May  IT)  the  leaves  are  hardly  half 

funding  close 
lifeless  after  all, 
are  in  full  leaf.! 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

hardy,  field  grown,  ready  tor  tranaplauttng  I©  the 
licit).  Plants  are  grown  from  pedigreed  seed  stocks 
only.  Varied!**:  Cabbago— Flat  Dutch,  CdVeohagon 
Market,  I>»ni  ah  Ballhnad.  Tomato— Bar  liana.  Bonny 
Host.  Stone,  (Greater  Baltimore  Strain).  Price.  SI  .50 
per  thousand,  F  O.  B.  Moorostnwn.  Kinross  ship¬ 
ments  advised.  Please  mention  this  paper  when  or¬ 
dering.  STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Meercitewn.  N  J. 


day 

grown.  These  three  trees, 
together  and  looking 
around  them  the  trees 
always  attract  attention,  and  passers' 
regret  that  there  are  three  dead  trees. 
But  in  tbe  Fall  the  tree  that  does  not 
start  till  May  10  is  the  most  glorious 
thing  in  the  neighborhood.  It  turns  or 
ange  tinted  with  scarlet  all  over,  while 
the  other  trees  of  the  same  species  color, 
but  not  near  so  bright. 

Bight  across  the  road  is  the  two-acre 
lot  where  last  year,  as  I  then  told,  a 
young  farmer  grew  nearly  $900  worth 
of  cucumbers.  He  is  now  hauling  in  a 
crop  of  hay  made  from  sowing  Crimson 
clover  and  wheat  last  Fall.  He  would 
have  made  better  hay.  I  think,  by  sowing 
Winter  oats  instead  of  wheat,  for  Fall 
sown  oats  do  very  well  here  in  the  aver¬ 
age  Winter.  But  now  he  will  plow  the 
stubble  for  corn.  I  told  him  that  he 
could  have  made  a  heavier  crop  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  whole  for  corn.  lie  said  that 
doubtless  be  could  have  done  so,  but  he 
needed  the  feed,  and  the  manure  will 
make  good  the  loss.  The  lot  was  well 
manured  last  Spring  for  cucumbers.  This 
land  had  been  lyiug  for  years  in  a  dense 
sod  of  Blue  grass  that  was  neither  cut 
nor  pastured.  Then  with  the  furor  for 
vacant-lot  culture  during  the  war,  the 
sod  was  broken  and  planted  to  corn,  and 
made  such  a  heavy  crop  that  the  greedy 
growers  planted  it  in  corn  three  years  in 
succession,  and  last  year  was  the  first 
time  it  had  any  manure.  I  asked  the 
man  now  working  it  if  lie  would  use  any 
commercial  fertilizer  on  the  corn,  and  he 
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(  uiilKloYrtr.,,,,  .65  61.7 

Tomato  ...... ..  ,40  1,0 

Pepper . 7®  1.7 

SweH  Potato.  ,60  1.7 

Cdcr.v  . 50  1.5 

Loading  varieties.  Catalog  Free 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plant*  h0a?fLth5usandD 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Beat,  Gold  Skin,  N.  J.  Hirer  nmi 
Bed  Ximsemmid.  C.  E  BROWN.  Sridiieville,  Delaware 


iVEET  Potato,  Tomato  Skin,  » ti.l  Superb  Corn  to 

Seed.  I’tttulog  free.  M.  A  .  ICOK4JO,  Vineland,  X.  J. 


One  million  Danish  ami  Glory. 
Thu*.  G,  Ashmkbu,  iVmuaso.,  N.  T. 


Cabbage  Plant* 


Every  mechanical  factor  and  operating  require¬ 
ment  of  your  Ford  engine  calls  for  oil  of  the  body, 
character  and  quality  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 
No  heavier  or  lighter  oil  can  give  such  protection 
or  such  economy. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 


>•_  J__  np  ;  (Jet  our  low  1922  price. 

Jinder  lwinc  am*  -m^rs  »ndcar 

lota  our  specialty, 
m  iner  agent*  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  free, 

HEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


■gjQflQDilBEia 


rj«w  attains 


'jki3sScSsi 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  your  dealer ,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

The  Tatuum  Oil  Company's  Chart  specifies  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloilf  or  every  make  and  mode  I  of  car.  Gar - 
goyle  Mobiloi  /“  E"  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords.  If  you 
drive  another  make  of  car,  send  for  our  booklet,  u  Correct 
Lubrication.” 


|  The  Farmer  = 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
22  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

^  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Ttiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimimn 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  Cit 
Dallas 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 


New  York 
( Main  Office) 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

Buffalo 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Market  News  and 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENPICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18e;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
17c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  8c;  round  steak,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb  chops.  80 
to  35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  82c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  27c;  sliced  ham, 
lb.,  80  to  85c ;  Dold  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  85c;  veal  loaf.  1b.,  85c;  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lh.,  25c;  dressed,  lb,,  80c;  bull¬ 
heads,  local  catch,  lb.,  80c;  cels,  local,  lb,, 
30c;  six  weeks  pigs,  each,  $0. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens.  Ib-.  32c;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  2oe;  geese, 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lb..  38c; 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  geese,  lb.,  34c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  28c;  brown,  28c; 
duck  eggs,  35c:  milk,  qt.,  Sc;  buttermilk, 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.,  70c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  Ib.,  45c;  best 
dairy,  lb..  45c.  Cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30e; 
skim,  lb.,  47c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c; 
pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  Oc ;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  new 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c:  clover  honey, 
card,  23c;  apples,  bu.,  $2.40;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c. 

Asparagus,  12%c;  beans,  qt.,  10c;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bn.,  $1.50; 
cucumbers,  each,  5c ;  horseradish,  bot., 
10c;  celery,  10c;  dandelion  greens,  peck, 
20c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  40c;  onions, 
lb.,  10c;  green,  hunch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu., 
95c;  new,  lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35; 
peas,  qt.,  15c;  rhubarb,  lb,,  10o ;  radishes, 
•bunch,  5c;  spinach,  15c;  squash.  Hub- 
hard.  lb.,  5c;  strawberries,  qt,  25  to  28c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  loc;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c, 

SYRACUSE  PURUIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  12c:  lambs. 
Spring,  lb..  30  to  50c;  beef,  lb,  7  to  Oc ; 
veal,  lb.,  11  to  13c. 

Dive  Poultry- — Ducks.  11>.,  30c;  live 
broilers,  lb.,  00c;  live  fowls,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  bens,  each, 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lh..  40c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  75c;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to  50<  ; 
geese,  lb.,  40c. 

Rutter,  lb..  40  to  45o ;  eggs,  28  to  29c  : 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
30c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  dnz. 
bunches.  $1.20  to  $1.50:  cowslips,  bu., 
50c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  75c;  garlic,  lb, 
20  to  25c;  honey,  pt„  30  to  35c;  k<  hi 
rabbi,  doz..  00c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.20 
to  $3.50;  maple  syrup.  gal.,.$1  50  to  82; 
onions,  green,  d'»z.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  bu..  00c  to  $1.25;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22:  No.  2. 
$17  to  $19;  No.  3,  $10;  Timothy,  ton, 
$20  to  $22 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $10  to  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15e: 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters. 
Ib..  10  to  ISc;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  30  to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  50  to  55c; 
fowls,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  old  roosters,  lb,, 
16  to  18c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  00c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  geese,  lb..  18  to  20c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  35c. 

Eggs,  28  to  30c ;  butter,  country,  crock, 
Ib..  30  to  35c, 

Strawberries,  Southern,  24-qt.  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  asparagus,  small,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.  to  $1.10;  large,  dozen, 
bunches.  $3.50  to  $4  50 ;  beets,  new.  do z. 
bunches.  81.05  to  $1.75;  beet  greens,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75c  to 
$1  ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.55;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  90e  to  $1  ;  cucumbers,  doz. 
$1.05  to  $1.80;  lettuce,  good  to  best,  doz. 
heads.  40  to  50c;  lettuce,  head,  prr  doz. 
00  to  75c;  mint,  green,  doz.  hunches.  30 
to  35c;  onions,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $2:  green, 
doz.  bnnehes.  18  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu., 
85  to  90c;  pieplant,  doz.  'bunches.  35  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bn..  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lh., 
35  to  40c:  watercress,  doz,  bunches,  40 
to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7  50;  white  marrow.  $5.50:  red 
kidney,  $7.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  pen, 
$5.50;  yellow-eye,  $0;  Imperials.  $5. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  0c;  N<>.  2.  lb.. 
5c;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2. 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c:  horse  hides, 
each.  $2  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  $1.  to  $1.50; 
calfskins.  No.  1.  lb-  lie-  No.  %  9c; 
fleece,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium,  28  to  30c. 

Wheat,  $1.25  to  $1.28;  com,  shelled, 
bu..  75  to  77c;  oats,  bu..  49e ;  rye,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.15. 

Clover,  large,  bu..  $15  to  $10;  medium, 
bu..  $14.50  t<>  $15.50:  Timothy.  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  Alsike.  bu.,  $12  to  $13;  Alfalfa, 
bu.,  $13  to  $14. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Light  rains,  just  enough  to  meet  rather 
crying  needs,  have  started  vegetation  to 
booming,  so  that  the  produce  markets  will 
soon  be  overcrowded.  Apples  are  about 


gone,  with  Pacific  Coasts  not  plenty  ;  the 
big  price  for  onions  is  gone ;  potatoes  are 
weak. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGC.8 

Butter,  steadier;  creamery,  34  to  40c; 
dairy,  80  to  80c;  crocks,  30  to  35c;  com¬ 
mon,  21  to  20c  Cheese,  firm;  fiats  and 
daisies.  18  to  19c;  Longhorns,  19  to  20c; 
limburger,  28  to  29 e ;  Swiss,  wheel,  35  to 
00c.  Eggs,  easier;  hennery,  28  to  30c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  27  to  28c. 

ATFI.ES —  POTATOES 

Apples,  weak ;  best  named  varieties, 
$2.50  io  $2.75;  seconds,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
common,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  weak; 
best,  homegrown,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.10;  sec¬ 
onds.  50  to  05c;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $7  to 
$8.50;  Floridhs,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

PERRIES  AND  MELONS 

Strawberries,  steady;  24-qt.  case,  $4.25 
to  $5.75.  Watermelons,  steady ;  each,  80c 
to  $1.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  strong;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $10; 
marrow,  $7.75  to  $8;  pea  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8.  Onions,  dull;  Texas,  crate, 
$2  to  $3;  Bermudas,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
Egyptian,  sacks,  $5.75  to  $0.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown.  lb.,  $2  to  $2.25;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  beets,  old, 
bn.,  80c  to  $1.25;  new,  doz.  bunches, 
75c;  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
carrots,  bu,,  $1  to  $1.50;  doz.  hunches, 
50  to  75c;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  cucumbers,  Florida,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  homegrown,  box,  75c  to 
$1  :  California,  iceberg,  $2  to  $3.50 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  00c  to  $1  ;  peas, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  peppers,  box.  $3 
to  $4.50;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  30c; 
spinach,  bit-  75  to  85c;  tomatoes  Florida, 
<rate,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  85  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white,  comb,  lb.,  10  to 
24c;  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
steady  :  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  scarce;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $21 
to  $24:  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22;  rye 
straw.  $17  to  $19;  wheat  and  oats  straw, 
$17  to  $18.50;  wheal  bran,  ear  lot,  ton, 
$25;  middlings.  $24:  red  dog,  $34.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $50.75:  oilmeal,  $51.50; 
hominy,  $28;  gluten,  $30.75;  oat  feed, 
$11 ;  rye  middlings,  $20.  J.  w.  C. 


Eoston  Wholesale  Markets 

appi.es 

Baldwin,  bbl,,  $0  to  $8.50;  Spy,  $5  to 
$7:  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $5;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $3.50. 

BEAN  8 

Pen.  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.50;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.75 ;  yellow-eye,  $8.25  to  $S.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery.  best,  37  to  37V>e;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  35c;  dairy,  27  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  20  to  31c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

M1LLFEED 

Spring  bran,  $29  to  $29.50;  middlings. 
$30  to  $34  ;  red  dog.  $38.50 ;  mixed  feed. 
$34  to  $37;  gluten  feed.  $40;  cottonseed 
meal,  $50  to  $50;  linseed  meal,  $52  to 
$50. 

II AY  AND  STRAW 

Hnv— No.  1  Timothy.  $34  to  $35;  No. 
2.  $31  t<»  $33:  shipping,  $22  to  $23. 
Straw— Bye,  $30  to  $37;  oat,  $20  to  $21. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  new.  bbl-  $4  to  $0.50.  Sweet 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  31  e;  broilers,  43  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  34  to  35c ;  fowls,  28 
to  32c;  roosters,  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz., 
$7  to  $9. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl-  50c  fo  $1.50;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
radishes.  50c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.75; 
spinach,  box,  50  to  75c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  39  to  41c;  good  to 
choice,  35  lo  37c;  lower  grades,  32  to 
34c;  ladle-packed,  23  to  27c;  packing 
stock,  18  to  21c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  nearby,  34  to  30c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  28c;  lower  grades, 
22  to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  30c;  fair  to  good,  2G  to 
29c;  Spring  chickens.  50  to  55c;  turkeys, 
25  to  30c;  ducks,  24  to  20c;  geese,  14 
to  10c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  34c;  roosters,  19  to  21e; 
Spring  ducks,  25  to  20c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $3  to  $7.75 ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  10  to  22c;  oranges,  box,  $3  to  $8.50; 
grapefruit,  box.  $4.25  to  $0.25. 

vegetables 

Potatoes,  old.  100  1'os.,  80c  to  $1.35; 
new.  bbl.,  $5  to  $0;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  asparagus,  bunch,  10  to  40c. 

ITAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2  Timothy,  $23.50  to  $24 ; 
No.  3,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to 
$24 ;  straw,  rye,  $28  to  $31 ;  wheat,  $15 
to  $16. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  25,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  for  June:  Class  1, 
for  liquid  consumption,  $1.75;  Class  2, 
for  cream  and  ice  cream.  $1.50;  Class  3, 
for  condensed  milk,  a  differential  of  20c 
over  butter  prices;  Class  4,  for  butter 
and  cheese,  price  based  on  butter  and 
cheese  quotations. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  ,371/> 

(ft 

.38 

Good  to  choice...  .34 

(ft 

.30 

Lower  grades . 31 

(ft 

.33 

City  made . 22 

(ft 

.28 

Dairy,  best . 3514 

(ft 

.30  V, 

Common  fo  good..  .30 

(ft 

.34 

Backing  stock . 17 

(ft 

.23 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  new,  f'ey  .18% 

(ft 

.18% 

Average  run  .  .17% 

(ft 

.18 

Skims  . 11 

(ft 

.15 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  Fc-y  .30 

(ft 

.37 

Medium  to  good..  .32 

(ft 

.35 

Mix'd  col's,  n'by,  b'st  .32 

(ft 

.34 

Medium  to  good..  .25 

(ft 

.30 

Gathered,  best . 30 

(ft 

.31 

Medium  to  good..  .24 

(ft 

.28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 28 

(ft 

.29 

Broilers  . 40 

(ft 

.55 

Roosters . 14 

(ft 

.15 

I  tucks  . .  .20 

(ft 

.25 

Geese  . 12 

(ft 

.18 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 49 

(ft 

.52 

Common  to  good..  .42 

(ft 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  .42 

(ft 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 30 

(ft 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 40 

(ft 

.05 

Fowls  . 25 

(ft 

.33 

Roosters . IS 

(ft 

.20 

Ducks  . 20 

(ft 

.25 

Goose  . 15 

(ft 

.18 

Squabs,  doz .  4.00 

(ft 

9.00 

Capons,  best . 47 

(ft 

.48 

Medium  to  good..  .32 

(ft 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  7.75 

(ft 

8  50 

Bulls  .  4.00 

(ft 

0.25 

Cows  .  1 .50 

(ft 

5.50 

Calves,  pr’e  v'l,  cwt.  10.00 

(ft 

12  50 

Culls  .  5  00 

(ft 

8.00 

Hogs  .  10.00 

(ft 

1 1 .75 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  0.00 

(ft 

7.00 

Lambs  .  15.00 

(ft 

17.00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs....  8.00 

(ft 

8  25 

Medium  .  7.50 

(ft 

8.25 

Pea  .  8  00 

(ft 

8.75 

Red  kidney .  8.25 

(ft 

9.00 

White  kidney .  it. 75 

(ft 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  .  0.50 

<ft 

7.00 

FP.UITJS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  4.50 

(ft 

9.00 

Ben  Davis  .  4.0() 

(ft 

5.50 

Spy  .  5.00 

(ft 

10.00 

Russet  .  4  00 

(tit 

6.00 

Western,  box  ....  2  00 

(ft 

4.75 

Oranges,  box  .  4.00 

(til 

9.00 

Strawberries — 

Jersey,  qt . 20 

(ft 

.28 

Delaware  and  Md.  .10 

(ft 

.25 

Eastern  Shore . 10 

(ft 

.18 

Virginia  . 10 

(l/i 

.10 

Avocados,  doz .  4.00 

(ft 

7.00 

Muskmelons,  bn....  4.00 

(ft 

4.50 

Watermelons,  100..  50.00 

(ft 

90.00 

Peaches,  Ga..  Crate,  2.00 

(ft 

4.50 

H’klebcrrics,  N.C.,  qt.  .30 

(ft 

.40 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s.  1.75 

(ft 

5.25 

Beets,  Ini .  1.50 

(ft 

2.25 

Carrots.  100  lbs _  2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 75 

(ft 

1.25 

Eggplant,  bn .  1.25 

(ft 

1.75 

Lettuce,  bn . 50 

(ft 

3.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.50 

(ft 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25  (ft  2.00 

Radishes,  %-hbl.  blit.  .75  (it)  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  (ft  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 75  (ft  1.25 

String  beans,  bu...  1.00  (< 7)  1.50 

Tomatoes,  0-hkt.  c’te  1.00  fed  5.50 

Watercress.  100  b’s.  2.50 

Rhubarb,  100  b’ches  2.00  (ft  7(H) 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75  (ft  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  0.00  (ft  9.00 

Parsley,  bid .  4.oo  (ft  6.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00  (ft  4.50 

POTATOES 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  2.25  (ft  3.00 

State.  180  lbs .  2.25  (ft  3.00 

Florida,  bbl .  2.50  @  0.00 


r  r  1 

c 

e  s 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.75 

@  3.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 

31.00 

(ft  32.00 

No.  2  . 

28.00 

(ft  30.00 

No.  3  . 

25.00 

(ft  27.00 

Shipping  . 

22.00 

(ft  23.00 

Clover  mixed . 

22.00 

(ft  30.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

35.00 

(ft  36.00 

Oat  and  wheat... 

16.00 

#  1S.00 

GRAIN 


Cash  quotations  at  New  York  : 


Wheat,  N 

a.  2,  red . 

. $1.42 

No.  1, 

Northern . 

.  1.53 

No.  2, 

Durum . 

.  1.43 

Corn,  No. 

2,  yellow . 

. 79 

Oats,  No. 

2,  white . 

. 49 

Rye  . . . . 

.  1.17 

Barley  . . 

. 77 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.46  to  $.48 

Fair  to  good . 40  to  .44 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores .  .08 

Bottled,  Grade  A .  .17 

Bottled,  Grade  B .  .14 

Certified  .  .28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint -  -28 

Cheese,  lb . 30  to  .40 

Fggs — Best  .  .45  to  .48 

Fair  to  good . 30  to  .42 

Fowls  . 45  to  .50 

Chickens  . 45  to  .55 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .05 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to  .04 

Apples,  doz . 50  to  •  <  5 

Onions,  lb . 10  to  .15 

Lettuce,  head  . .10  to  .1- 


An  Experience  with  Vaccination 

On  page  394  A.  B.  of  Michigan  inquires 
about  vaccination  to  prevent  roup.  Prof. 
Willard  C.  Thompson,  professor  of  poul¬ 
try  husbandry  in  New  Jersey,  developed 
a  vaccine  for  the  control  of  roup,  canker 
and  chickenpox  which  was  tested  in  about 
30  plants  iu  all  section  of  the  State  in 
1919.  That  year  1  bad  GO  pullets  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages  inoculated,  and  kept  a  check 
flock  of  the  same  number  and  the  same 
range  of  ages. 

My  inoculated  pullets  began  to  lay  35 
days  ahead  of  the  check  flock.  They  did 
not  have  to  fight  disease  germs;  no  roup, 
no  canker,  no  chickenpox  among  the  vac¬ 
cinated  birds.  But  the  check  flock  made 
up  for  it. 

In  1920  we  could  not  get  the  vaccine. 
In  1921  1  vaccinated  every  bird  that  I 
intended  to  Winter.  And  when,  jn  the 
middle  of  March,  I  made  iny  report 
to  the  poultry  department  on  results,  in 
which  I  found  that  I  have  not  hade  a  case 
of  roup,  canker  or  chickenpox  this  year 
(Winter  of  1921-22).  Thenc  was  an  ap¬ 
preciable  drop  in  egg  production,  although 
T  vaccinated  hens  that  were  laying  at.  the 
time.  I  vaccinated  about  40  each  day. 
and  spread  the  work  out  from  September 
20  to  October  7.  I  bad  a  few  colds,  and 
four  birds  with  watery  eyes,  but  lost 
none.  The  colds  were  contracted  before  1 
started  tlv*  inoculation. 

I  believe  that  better  results  will  be 
secured  by  vaccinating  the  birds  before 
September  15.  Don't  bother  to  vaccinate 
the  hen  that  is  half-dead.  Save  that  vac¬ 
cine  for  the  hens  you  want,  to  save.  All 
bens  used  in  my  breeding  pens  in  1921 
were  inoculated  in  the  test  of  1919,  which, 
I  believe,  accounts  in  part  for  the  low 
mortality  this  year.  My  poultry  houses 
are  on  low,  heavy  ground,  but  fairly  well 
drained.  Prof.  Linden  S.  Dodson,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
is  in  charge  of  the  campaign  against  youp. 
canker  and  chickenpox  in  this  State,  and 
will  gladly  give  further  information. 

New  Jersey.  XV.  H.  XVISNLk. 


Arrangement  of  Poultry  Runs 

I  am  sending  sketch  of  a  field  whore  I 
would  like  to  keep  about  500  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  breeding 
purposes.  Wliat  is  the  best  place  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  henhouse,  and  how  should  the 
pens,  both  inside  and  out,  be  arranged? 
Is  each  cock  or  cockerel  with  his  flock  of 
liens  supposed  to  he  kept  separate  from 
the  rest?  I  prefer  the  shod  type  of  hen¬ 
house.  r.  g.  c. 

It  is  immaterial  where  you  place  the 
poultry  house,  unless  you  wish  to  consult 
convenience  by  placing  it  near  your 
dwelling.  If  you  wish  to  keep  several 
flocks,  you  will  then,  of  course,  be 
obliged  to  divide  both  the  poultry  bouse 
and  the  lot.  In  that  case  it  will  probab¬ 
ly  be  best  to  place  the  building  in  the 
center  of  the  north  side,  facing  tile  south. 
You  can  then  divide  the  lot  into  runs  bv 
fences  running  north  and  south  and  later, 
if  you  wish,  yon  can  use  the  north  lot  in 
the  same  way  while  cultivating  and  re¬ 
newing  the  smith  lot.  Or  you  can  place 
your  building  in  the  center  of  the  south 
lot  and  have  runs  on  both  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  it.  The  more  you  sub¬ 
divide  your  building  and  the  lot  the  more 
labor  and  expense  you  will  be  to.  A 
flock  of  500  having  the  entire  house 
(20x100  ft.  in  size)  would  be  none  too 
large  for  economical  management  as  egg 
producers.  If  you  wish  several  breeding 
pens,  however,  you  will,  of  course,  have 
to  divide  your  house  and  your  yard  to 
correespond,  and  in  that  case  you  will 
have  one  or  more  males  in  each  breeding 
pen.  M.  U.  D. 
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New  England  Notes 


A  deadly  spray 


The  Apple  Outlook.  • —  Everything 
points  to  a  large  crop  of  apples  in  New 
England  this  season.  The  trees  are  full 
of  blossoms,  and  no  damage  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  the  late  Spring  frosts, 
except  to  peaches  here  and  there.  The 
apple  situation  has  been  Complicated  in 
several  ways.  To  begin  with,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  demand  has  fallen  off  tremend¬ 
ously,  but  this  situation  may  be  remedied, 
of  course,  before  t lie  next  crop  comes  on. 
Then  the  unprecedented  demand  for  cider 
has  led  some  growers  to  disregard  their 
usual  practices.  They  have  given  less 
attention  to  the  spraying  of  their  trees, 
and  have  made  uo  attempt  to  sort  the 
fruit,  but  have  sold  it.  at  a  given  price 
per  bushel,  all  the  apples,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  being  taken  away  by  tin; 
buyer  for  cider  making.  Of  course  good 
orchardists  are  opposing  this  practice. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  eider 
has  led  naturally  to  a  greater  production 
of  pomace,  which  is  of  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers  because  apple  pomace  has  been  found 
of  considerable  nutritive  value.  Dairy 
fanners,  and  those  who  are  fattening 
cattle,  should  not  fail  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Bulletin  No.  205,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  which  tells  how  to  dry 
the  pomace  so  as  to  insure  its  preserva¬ 
tion  and  greatly  enhance  its  economic 
value. 

Williams  Apples  Profitable.  —  I 
was  interested  when  visiting  the  famous 
Iiittinger  fruit  farm  in  Belmont.  Mass., 
recently,  to  find  an  increased  planting  of 
Williams  apples  was  being  made.  The 
Williams  apple  matures  very  early  in 
the  Fall,  ami  while  oe  excellent  quality 
when  eaten  immediately,  will  not  stand 
shipping.  Consequently  it  is  seldom 
grown  in  a  commercial  way.  The  Ilit- 
finger  farm,  however,  is  located  so  near 
the  Boston  market  that  a  delivery  can 
he  made  in  an  hour  or  so.  In  such  a 
location  the  Williams  apple  has  proved 
very  profitable  because  it  is  sold  while 
in  its  prime,  and  makes  an  appeal  on  ac¬ 
count.  of  its  fine  appearance.  These  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  Hittinger  farm  are  not 
picked,  but  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a  cush¬ 
ion  of  straw  or  hay  spread  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees.  This  practice,  of  course, 
greatly  reduces  the  labor,  and  is  made 
possible  only  because  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  fruit  is  sent  to  market  I 
might  say  that  on  the  same  farm  a  con¬ 
siderable  planting  of  Buerre  Bose  pears 
is  being  made,  this  variety  having  proved 
the  most  profitable  of  all  pears  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  keep  a  Ioug  while 
and  is  much  sought  for  by  commission 
(non. 

Early  Beets  and  Carrots. — For 
some  years  I  have  been  recommending 
the  planting  of  early  forcing  carrots  and 
early  beets,  not  only  for  use  in  the 
Spring,  but  also  for  canning.  Other  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  followed  the  plan  have  been 
pleased  with  the  results.  Indeed,  some 
garden  makers  who  thought  they  did  not 
like  carrots  have  changed  their  mind 
when  they  have  eaten  the  French  forcing 
variety,  which  will  mature  in  time  to  be 
eaten  with  the  green  peas  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweet  It  is  a  small  carrot,  of 
course,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  can. 
The  early  Short  Horn  is  also  a  quick-ma¬ 
turing  carrot  of  flue  flavor,  but  a  little 
larger.  While  the  average  garden  maker 
may  wisli  to  plant  Chantenay  or  Dan¬ 
vers  Half  Bong  for  Winter  use.  not  a 
few  amateurs  with  a  limited  amount  of 
ground  are  finding  that  they  need  only 
the  early  kind  when  they  make  successive 
plantings.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
early  beet  known  as  Eclipse,  although 

1  tetroit  Dark  Bed  is  remarkably  sweet 
when  small,  and  a  very  good  beet  for 
canning,  but  it  can  also  be  left  to  mature 
for  Winter.  This  variety  is  especially 
recommended  to  people  who  like  a  good 
growth  of  beet  tops  for  greens. 

Early  Cabbage. — A  tremendous  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  sale  of  early  cabbage  plants 
is  done  in  New  England.  It  is  not  com¬ 
monly  realized,  though,  that  early  cab¬ 
bages  when  only  partly  grown,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  have  formed  heads,  are  de¬ 
licious.  They  can  be  used  as  a  salad 
Another  fact  overlooked  is  that  a  fine 
crop  of  cabbage  leaves  for  the  chickens 
can  be  grown  if  the  early  cabbages  are 
not  pulled  up,  but  only  the  heads  cut 
Off,  leaving  a  small  surface  from  which 
new  foliage  can  start. 

Value  of  Acm  Phosphate. — Now 
that  stable  manure  in  increasingly  hard 
to  get  and  pretty  high  in  price,  market 
gardeners  are  leaving  to  use  their  fertil¬ 
izer  appropriation  more  carefully.  One 
way  to  make  this  money  go  a  long  way 
is  to  spend  a  part  of  it  for  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Barnyard  manure,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer.  Acid 
phosphate  supplements  it  better  than 
anything  else.  In  some  instances  re¬ 
markably  good  results  have  been  obtained 
when  acid  phosphate  has  beeu  used  with¬ 
out  manure  or  any  other  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  Acid  phosphate  is  also  being 
taken  up  by  poultryinen  who  have  gar¬ 
dens.  They  have  found  that  it  makes  a 
first-rate  absorbent  under  the  perches, 
and  increases  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
poultry  droppings.  One  part  by  weight 
of  acid  phosphate,  mixed  with  four  parts 
of  dean  dry  poultry  manure,  make  a 
splendid,  quick-acting  fertilizer.  Scatter 

2  lbs.  of  acid  pnosphate  per  week  on  the 

dropping  boards  for  every  10  or  12  birds 
and  you  will  have  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portion.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


■and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


An  unbroken  record  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  farmer  since  1864 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


SLOWLY  circling  lower  and  lower,  all  of  a  sudden  Mr,, 
Chicken-Hawk  swoops  swiftly  downward,  but — 

Bang!  Caught  in  mid-air.  That  accurate,  hard-hitting 
Stevens  was  too  quick  for  him. 

For  58  years  Stevens  has  built  for  the  American  farmer 
shotguns  of  unsurpassed  accuracy  and  endurance. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  a  Stevens 

Here's  the  test  for  a  full  choke:  on  apiece  of  paper  draw  a  circle  30  inches 
in  diameter;  measure  off  40  yards  and  fire  into  it.  Your  Stevens  will  throw 
an  even  pattern  of  jo%  of  the  pellets  into  that  circle 

A  Stevens  modified  choke  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  50%.  And 
a  Stevens  cylinder  bore  will  throw  an  even  pattern  of  40%.  Try  it.  Only 
a  perfectly  bored  gun  will  meet  this  test. 

Remember  this:  when  you  buy  a  Stevens  you  get  the  last  word  in  ac 
curacy;  you  get  a  gun  that  will  last  a  lifetime;  and  you  get  that  gun  at 
an  exceptionally  low  price. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  small  bore  rifles  and  shotguns 
of  every  description.  Ask  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  the  interesting 
catalog  describing  in  detail  the  complete  Stevens  line.  Address: 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co, 
3965  Park  A-ve. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Skinner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

An  improved,  practical  press 
that  does  unusually  good  work. 

Run  bv  individual 
Wigfyi!!N&  motor  drive,  or  belt 
drive.  Valves  are 
r  s?.  rotary  type, 

1  r Practically  wear- 

- — J  proof.  Pump 

consumes  no  pow¬ 
er  except  when 
pressing  head  into 
barrel.  Other  good 
points  that  appeal 
> j  t  1  °  busy 

|  j  men. 

Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 

SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO. 

Eighth  Street  Dunedin,  Fla. 


The  famous  Stevens  Guarantee 

Every  firearm  turned  out  by  the  J .  Stevens  Arms  Co.  has 
attached  a  tag  on  which  is  printed  the  Steven;  guaran¬ 
tee.  This  tag  is  your  insurance  foe  Steven s  quality  and 
workmanship.  Read  carefully  this  guarantee 


PRICE  Model  335  Stevens  doable-barrel,  haul' 
inc.  tax  tnecless  shotgun — ocher  models  ranging 
$32.40  from  $19.50  to  $36.00 


p^6JWorld's  Best 
>j>  Roofing 


Model  520  Stevens  re peating  shotgun— 
Stevens  made  the  first  hammerless  repeaters. 


“Boo'*  Cluster  Metal  Shinjrlen.  V*Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Fainted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ing?.  Sidings,  Wall  board.  Paints,  ete.,  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  moony  get 
better  quality  and  lasting  sal  iafaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

hove  great  durability — many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service. Guataoteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roof  ins  Book 

1  Got  our  wonderfully 

3|Kflifig  pT---!!! T-~-r>  low  price*  and  free 

;  1  If '  II'  1.  S=f  nu&jiii  bom  pics.  Wo  null  direct 

3  jj  *  ;  h  |EiStlll!lP*:Kd  to  you  anil  Have  yim  all 

a  Pfei  -  Ir  in-between  dealer’s 

A  li|&3ij5?tsE6L  profitr  Auk  lor  Book g 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready- Madn 
Firu- Proof  Stool  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

623  G73  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Engine  Prices  Lower 

2  H-P.  Pulls  2.75— Now  5  39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  5.5  —Now  79.50 
12  H-P.  -Pulls  14.5  —Now  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls  35. 1  —Now  625.00 

Pji-W  Lo.b«  £♦  C.  Ftxjca  Pittaourgtt  iir.ibl  addod. 
All  other  sissa—  3.  5,  3.  IS  and  22.  cat  in  prtv 
portion— Stationary.  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  WITTE  Log  Saws  $50  less  chan  othirs 
ask  for  outfits  as  good.  I  sell  on  Lifetime 
Guarantee  against  defect — i*3-Day  Test- 
Cash  or  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1992  Oakland  tve„  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1392  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


HALLMARK 

1  ATHLETIC  ' 

UNDERWEAR 


The  Child 


Insure  yourself  against 
scanty  size  and  inferior 
details. 

The  HALLMARK,  standard  of  quality 
aud  the  tailoring  of  Troy’s  Master 
Craftsmen  iusure  both  the  wearability 
and  the  comfort  of  HALLMARK.  Ath¬ 
letic  Underwear. 

PRICED  AT  $1.15  AND  UP 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Trov,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALLMARK  Shirts,  MARK  TWAIN 
and  SLIDE  WEILL  Collars , 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man,”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  ou>-  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

m  West  soil)  SI..  New  York  City 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Atherton  Kinsley  Dun¬ 
bar  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  fellow  in  re¬ 
search  in  cryogenic  engineering  at  Har¬ 
vard.  and  William  Connell  of  Cambridge, 
a  carpenter,  were  killed  instantly  May 
19  by  the  explosion  of  a  tank  of  liquid  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  basement  of  the  Jefferson  1  ‘by- 
si  cal  Laboratory  at  Harvard.  An  as¬ 
sistant  and  six  other  students  were  in¬ 
jured.  Mr.  Dunbar,  who  was  engaged  in 
an  army  test  experiment  in  liquefying 
oxygen,  was  blown  to  pieces.  Connell, 
who  was  working  in  an  adjoining  room, 
was  killed  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion. 
Two  of  the  injured  students  werti  gradu¬ 
ates  assisting  Mr.  Dunbar  in  research 
work.  The  others,  freshmen,  were  taking 
a  lecture  in  a  classroom  above  and  were 
hurt  when  the  rush  of  air  blew  the  floor 
out. 

Fire  swept  through  a  block  and  a  half 
of  the  business  section  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  May  21,  with  damage  unofficially 
estimated  at  $1,000,909, 

One  man  was  killed  and  six  persons 
were  injured,  four  seriously.  May  21, 
when  thrown  from  a  coaster  car  on  the 
scenic  railway  in  Starlight  Park,  177th 
Street  and  the  Bronx  River,  New  York 
City.  Versions  of  the  accident  agree  that 
the  car  suddenly  stopped  with  a  jolt  at 
the  end  of  the  second  incline.  Four  per¬ 
sons  were  thrown  clear  of  the  tracks  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  40  feet  below. 

James  Hughes,  contractor  and  former 
Fire  Chief  of  the  Borough  of  Deal.  N. 
.T..  is  in  a  serious  condition  in  the  Long 
Branch  Hospital  as  a  result  of  an  attack 
by  two  young  men.  to  whom  he  gave  a 
•'lift”  in  his  automobile  May  20  near 
West  'Wananiassa.  IDs  bead  required  37 
stitches  and  his  right  eye  may  he  perma¬ 
nently  disabled.  Hughes  told  the  police 
that  the  two  men.  each  about  22.  said 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Newark  and 
asked  for  a  ride.  <  >ue  of  thorn  stuck  a 
revolver  against  Hughes’s  hack.  He 
grabbed  the  weapon  and  in  the  fight  the 
two  youths  heat  him  with  blackjacks. 
They  threw  him  out  of  the  car  into  some 
bushes,  where  he  lost  consciousness,  and 
deserted  the  car  a  short  distance  away. 
The  bandits  secured  money  and  valuables. 

Three  persons  were  burned  to  death 
May  21  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Sinaia  at  Cedar 
Knoll.  I’a.  The  victims  were  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Davidson  and  her  fouv-y ear-old 
daughter  and  James  McWilliams,  a  visi¬ 
tor  at  the  Small*  home.  The  cause  of  the 
lire  was  an  exploding  kerosene  lamp. 

The  steamer  Condestoga,  loaded  with 
wheat,  bound  from  Port  Colbnrne  to 
Montreal,  burned  to  the  -  water’s  edge  in 
the  Cardinal  Canal.  Ogdensburg,  X.  Y., 
May  21.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $250,- 
000.  The  blaze  broke  out  when  the  big 
freighter  was  in  the  lift  lock  of  the  canal, 
lmt  her  crew  of  22  stood  by  their  posts 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  steamer  out 
of  the  lock.  Several  of  the  crew  were 
badly  burned  in  their  efforts.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

More  than  100  derricks  in  the  Haynes- 
ville,  La.,  oil  field  were  destroyed  May 
22  when  a  wind  and  rain  storm  swept 
the  central  section  of  the  field.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

Ten  leading  clergymen  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  five  Anglicans  and  live  Presby¬ 
terians.  have  applied  for  ordination  in 
both  churches,  their  avowed  object  being 
to  hasten  the  movement  toward  unity  of 
Christian  denominations.  A  memoran¬ 
dum  embodying  the  request  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal,  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Montreal  and  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York. 

THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE.— The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  al  flu*  Genoa  Conference: 

An  invitation  to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  sit  in  council  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  in  Europe,  which  Genoa 
thinks  will  be  accepted. 

An  agreement  for  a  truce  on  troubled 
frontiers  for  four  months  from  the  end 
of  the  Hague  conference. 

An  agreement  by  the  Russians  to  sit 
in  with  capitalist  States  to  see  how 
Communism  can  he  made  to  deal  with 
capitalism, 

A  better  understanding  among  all  the 
statesmen  in  Europe. 

Recommendations  for  important  im¬ 
provements  in  financial  and  commercial 
intercourse^ 

Realization  of  program  upon  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  confident  he  can  swing 
the  Parliament  and  the  country  behind 
him  for  a  final  effort  to  emerge  from  the 
war  era. 

The  conference  has  failed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points : 

General  settlement,  treaties  of  peace 
and  de  jure  recognition  of  Russia. 

Signature  of  a  permanent  pact  of  non¬ 
aggression  over  a  term  of  years,  to  he 
followed  by  measures  for  land  disarma¬ 
ment. 

Discussion  of  reparation,  disarmament 
and  the  immediate  inclusion  of  the 
United  States  in  European  councils  for 
restoration. 

The  following  perils  were  avoided  by 
the  conference: 

A  new  alignment  of  the  nations  of 
Europe:  (A)  Germany  and  Russia 

against  the  western  world;  (B)  England 
and  possibly  others  lining  up  with  those 
two  against  France,  Poland  and  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Entente. 

An  litter  break  with  Russia,  leaving 
Communism  to  its  own  resources  for 
months  or  years  to  come. 


An  overwhelming  defeat  for  Mr,  Lloyd 
George  which  would  have  made  certain 
his  fall  from  power. 

WASHINGTON.— Adoption  of  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  policy  calling  for  reduction 
in  railroad  freight  rates  was  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  In  President  Harding’s 
request  to  the  leading  railroad  executives 
to  lower  transportation  charges  by  volun¬ 
tary  action,  and  without  waiting  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Co-operation  of  railroad  organ¬ 
izations  to  secure  the  desired  result  was 
promised  President  Harding  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Hoover  by  the  railroad  executives 
who  met  with  them  May  20  at  a  White 
House  dinner  conference.  The  execu¬ 
tives  voted  to  name  a  committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  "what  action  could  be  taken”  in 
lino  with  Mr.  Harding’s  suggestion. 

Secretary  Fall  reported  to  President 
Harding  May  22  that  economies  had  been 
instituted  in  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  which  will  bring  a  saving  of  $936,- 
110  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Red  tape 
in  many  instances  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  work  co-ordinated  in  virtually 
every  bureau.  'This  is  independent  of 
the  reorganization  program  now  in  the 
hands  of  President  Harding  awaiting  the 
final  agreement  before  it  is  submitted  to 
Congress.  This  program  calls  for  still 
other  curtailments  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment. 

Complete  independence  with  no  nation 
exercising  any  control  is  sought  by  the 
Filipino  neople.  the  Philippine  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  declared  May  23  in  a  statement 
commenting  on  the  announcement  by 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  that  the  Hard¬ 
ing  Administration  is  not  in  favor  of 
granting  self-government  at  this  time. 
Secretary  Weeks  said  the  report  made  by 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  and  W. 
Cameron  Forbes,  who  investigated  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  islands,  recommended  against 


independence  now  and  that  both  the 
President,  and  lie  did  not  favor  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  llol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
has  arranged  a  number  of  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  Jot  the  Kansas  City  convention. 
June  5-10.  June  0,  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meeting,  has  been  designated 
as  Educational  Day.  A  program  of 
speakers  has  been  arranged.  "The  Heart 
of  America  Dairy  Show"  will  ho  held  in 
Convention  1 1  all.  the  largest  building 
available  in  Kansas  City,  for  the  entire 
week  of  June  4-10.  In  this  coliseum  there 
is  sufficient  room  to  house  all  of  the  sale 
cattle  of  the  third  co-operative  sale,  and 
space  enough  for  display  of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment.  dairy  feeds  and  various  lines  of 
machinery,  aside  from  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  entire  dairy  exhibit  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  arranged  for.  and  will  he  on 
display  under  the  supervision  of  the  IT. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
week.  There  w  ill  also  be  exhibits  by  the, 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council  of  Chicago  will  have 
an  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  Holstein  Frie¬ 
sian  Association  of  America. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  European 
corn  borer,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announces  that  specified  sections  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and 
Michigan  are  quarantined  as  from  May 
1.  In  New-  York  State  the  quarantine 
applies  to  parts  of  Albany.  Fulton,  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Montgomery.  Rensselaer.  Saratoga, 
Schenectady.  Schoharie,  Washington, 
Warren  and  several  other  counties.  The 
quarantine  prohibits  the  interstate  move¬ 
ment.  of  many  plants  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
jects.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  pink 
boll  worm,  the  movement  of  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts  is  further  circumscribed  in  the 


States  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Newr 
Mexico.  Planters  interested  in  these 
States  can  obtain  complete  details  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Missouri  farmers  have  83,50-1  automo¬ 
biles,  one  to  every  three  farms,  according 
to  data  compiled  from  the  1921  assessors' 
farm  census  listings  by  10,  A.  Logan  and 
Jewell  Mayes  of  the  Federal  State  Co¬ 
operative  Crop  Reporting  Service.  The 
leading  counties  in  order  are  Nodaway, 
Lafayette,  Johnson,  Chariton  and  Saline. 
Trucks  on  farms  number  4,844,  und  the 
counties  leading  in  number  are  St.  Louis, 
Buchanan,  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  The 
number  of  tractors  on  farms  is  (5,875,  and 
the  county  leaders  are  Platte,  St.  Charles, 
Carroll,  St.  Louis  and  Callaway. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  5-10 — Annual  meeting,  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting,  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Jane  14-10 — Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

June  22-23  Summer  field  days.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

September  17-23 —Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange 
Wichita,  Kan. 


A  Scotsman  and  an  Australian  were 
discussing  the  conditions  in  Scotland  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Scot  said  he 
believed  there  were  many  Scotsmen  in 
Australia.  "Yes,”  replied  the  Australian, 
"but  the  worst  feature  is  the  rabbits.” — 
Toronto  Telegram. 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  —  PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 


You  Want  Rope 
that  Stands  Hard  Wear 


WHETHER  you’re  lashing 
a  top-heavy  load  or  pull¬ 
ing  stumps,  the  strongest  and 
longest- wearing  rope  is  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end. 

In  handling  your  hay,  loading 
and  unloading  heavy  ma¬ 
chines,  swinging  a  scaffold, 
filling  your  ice  house,  handling 
dirt,  rocks  and  building  mate¬ 
rials  for  well,  cistern  or  silo  con¬ 
struction,  stretching  wire  fenc¬ 
ing,  “snaking"  logs  out  of  the 
woods — wherever  a  dependa¬ 
bly  strong  and  long-wearing 
rope  is  required — Columbian 
Tape  -  Marked  Pure  Manila 


Rope  assures  you  real  econ¬ 
omy  and  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 

Its  reserve  strength  and  resistance  to 
mechanical  wear  make  Columbian 
Tape- Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  a 
sound  investment  for  all  sorts  of  farm 
work,  and  it  costs  but  little  more  than 
unnamed  rope  of  unknown  quality. 
Every  fiber  of  Columbian  is  of  a 
selected  quality  of  wear  -  resisting 
pure  Manila.  We  test  all  yam  for 
weight,  twist  and  breaking  strength 
and  the  finished  rope  exceeds  the  U.S. 
Government  standards  for  breaking 
strength.  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope  can  be  tied  and 
knotted  repeatedly  without  quickly 
losing  its  roundness  and  strength. 
Properly  cared  for  it  will  long  outlast 
an  ordinary  rope. 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


NEW  YORK,  U.S. A. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  please  send  us  his  name  and  address  and 
We  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of. 

Write  for  our  folder  shaming  practically  every  knot  you  will  ever 
need  to  make  and  some  interesting  ipformation  on  rope  making. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “T/ie  Cordage  City”  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red, 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and 
find  this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you 
know  that  you’re  getting  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  rope  of  its 
size.  Only  our  highest  grade  ma- 
nila  rope  contains  this  red,  white 
and  blue  guarantee. 

The  Columbian  Guarantee 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will 
replace  any  rope  proved  defective 
which  contains  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 

Columbian  Standard  J Binder 
Twine  is  insect-proof  and 
of  uniform  size  and  strength 
—  a  product  of  proved 
quality. 


GUARANTECD  ROPC 


0M»Me’>cOLUMBIAN  ROPE 

»o*"COLUMBlAN"  i  MMAio  i.i  p  t  1 


Be  sure  and  ask  for  COLUMBIAN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 


j| ^ourLec  Tires  that 
|f  went  84oo  miles  on 
i  their  original  air. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Loading  Logs  on  a  Wagon 

Everyone  on  a  farm  is  always  using 
lumber  of  some  kind,  bill:  lots  of  us  think 
that  we  only  can  get  our  logs  out  in  the 
Winter  time,  as  loading  on  a  wagon  is 
too  heavy  Work.  This  was  very  simple 
for  me.  by  building  up  the  bolsters  to  the 
height  of  the  wheels,  dragging  the  logs 
to  a  side  hill,  digging  holes  in  the  ground 
for  the  wheels  in  the  upper  side  to  go 
in.  The  logs  nearly  loaded  without  help, 
(let  busy  and  take  some  logs  to  mill  be¬ 
fore  the  priee  of  lumber  drops.  Sell  your¬ 
self  some  high-priced  lumber.  c.  A.  H. 


The  California  Willow 

Having  read  a  recent  inquiry  about 
rapidly  growing  trees.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  California  wil¬ 
low.  It  does  not  spread,  and  is  the  most 
rapid  growing  tree  1  ever  saw.  lteauti- 
f ill  dark  glossy  leaves,  much  like  the  lem¬ 
on,  clean  green  hark;  will  grow  any¬ 
where;  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  if 
kept  wet  until  rooted.  1  had  two  trees 
so  close  together  1  sawed  one  down  and 
stuck  in  the  ground  for  vines  to  grow  on. 
and  it  rooted  and  is  growing  1 1 1 i ^  year  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  When  the 
leaves  are  coming  out  it  is  fragrant  :  also 
the  small  green  tassels  of  blooms  arc 
fragrant.  In  all.  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  trees  I  know.  trkelovek. 

It.  X.-Y, — The  description  given  sounds 
like  the  laurel-leafed  or  bay-leaf  willow, 
Salix  pentandra.  a  beautiful  and  rapid- 
growing  variety. 


LEES 

Smile 

at 

Miles 


Proof  Tires 


puncture 


Jno.  L.  Dabbs,  E.  /.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  reports:  his  Cadillac 
Coupe  with  Lee  Cord  Puncture-Proofs  ran  8,800  miles  the  first  18  months  on  the 
original  air  in  the  front  tires.  After  8,400  miles  the  rear  tires  were  retreaded,  but  up 
to  that  time  had  never  been  flat. 


Cleaning  Chimneys 

In  reference  to  ‘‘A  Chimney  on  Fire,” 
page  <>4S.  if  your  readers  will  put  a  tin 
can  in  the  tire  occasionally  while  it  is 
good  and  hot.  they  may  eliminate  the 
climb  up  on  the  roof  and  the  cedar  tree 
and  tope. 

A  piece  of  cheesecloth  dipped  in  water- 
glass  makes  a  pretty  good  substitute  for 
glass  if  kept  where  it  does  not  gel  soaked 
too  much.  Very  tine,  bright  wire  cloth, 
coated  with  waforglass  and  varnished 
with  clear  varnish,  will  last  indefinitely. 

Bloomfield.  N.  .1.  b.  s. 


SHOD  with  Lee  Puncture-proofs,  you  can  forget  your  tires,  except 
to  see  that  correct  air  pressure  is  maintained. 

A  three-piy  flexible  armor  of  steel  discs  permanently  vulcanized  into 
the  carcass  of  the  tire  gives  extra  strength  without  loss  of  resiliency. 


This  non-puncture  feature  makes  Lee  Tires  especially  desirable  for 
automotive  equipment  on  the  farm.  It  eliminates  a  long  list  of  tire 
troubles — punctures,  blowouts,  tire  changing,  inner  tube  and  casing 
repairs,  loss  of  time.  It  insures  greater  non-stop  mileage  in  pass¬ 
enger  car  and  truck  service. 


Legal  Status  of  a  Cat 

What  is  the  legal  status  of  a  cat?  Is 
tin-  cat  a  domestic  animal?  Are  there 
any  court  decisions  on  that  point? 

New  Hampshire.  c.L,  r. 

There  seems  to  ho  no  decision  which 
fixes  the  legal  status  of  a  cat.  There  is 
probably  no  doubt  that  a  recovery  could 
be  had.  however,  for  injuries  to  a  cat,  pro¬ 
vided  the  owner  could  prove  the  mone¬ 
tary  value.  Whether  the  mere  catching 
of  mice  would  give  monetary  value  to  a 
eat  is  a  question  which  we  would  not  care 
to  go  into.  Ir  would  be  somewhat  specu¬ 
lative.  depending  upon  the  agility  of  the 
cat  and  the  carelessness  of  the  mouse. 
Surely  the  catching  of  birds  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  value  of  a  cat.  N.  T. 


The  Lee  Dealer  will  prove  to  you  that  Lee  Tires  are  actually  puncture- 
proof.  He  will  confirm  our  cash-refund  guarantee  against  puncture 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO 

ecutive  Offices  - — »  24-5  West  55 rh  Str 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Squash  Borer 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
small  white  grub  from  to  %  in.  long, 
which  gets  into  the  inside  stalk  of  squash 
vine?  The  Winter  squash  will  take  root 
in  the  ground  and  live  quite  a  while  after 
if  is  dead  at  the  roots,  and  cucumbers 
the  same  way.  it.  M.  r. 

Holyoke,  Muss. 

The  insect  in  question  is  the  squash 
borer,  which  also  attacks  pumpkins  and 
melons  sometimes.  The  parent  is  a 
moth,  which  lays  eggs  on  the  vines  in 
early  Summer.  There  is  one  generation 
in  the  North,  but  usually  two  in  the 
Smith.  The  larva  hibernates  in  the 
ground.  If  early  varieties  are  planted  as 
traps,  the  moth  will  lay  eggs  on  them 
rather  than  on  Winter  sorts.  The  vine 
may  be  slit  and  the  borer  removed;  yel¬ 
lowish  excrement  will  he  found  beneath 
the  stem  where  the  grub  is  at  work.  If 
the  stem  is  slit,  it  should  he  covered  wi  ll 
earth  at  the  wounded  place.  Moist  earth, 
drawn  over  the  vine  at  joints,  will  induce 
tin-  formation  of  additional  roots,  which 
will  strengthen  rhe  plant  against  attack. 
All  vines  should  he  gathered  and  burned 
as  soon  as  mature.  Fall  cultivation  fol¬ 
lowed  by  deep  Spring  plowing  will  kill 
many  of  the  larv:r  in  the  soil,  or  prevent 
the  moths  from  emerging. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OhfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  tne  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors  lor  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pru.es. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
rolls  ul)  <U»<ut  faint  and  Camting  for  Uurabtlitv.  Valu¬ 
able  Informal  ion  FREK  To  YOU  wtrli  Sample  Cards 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  Wll.I.  RAVK  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  184] 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  Write  for  our  Specie* 

Wholesale  price 

■  sheet  on  Electric 
Supplies,  also  Csta- 

■  , 

f  Automobile  Katter- 
ies,  Storage  Battery 
Parts  and  House 
Lighting  Plants. 

In  writing.  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGEN"S  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Aufomobdr  Batteries  and 
House  Lightimr  Plants  to  cover  sections  still  open 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  1907 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Safe  -  SSk  Interest  -  Tax  Free 

THE  ideal  investment  for  farmers  and  farm¬ 
ers’  widows.  Your  money  will  be  safe 
and  tax-exempt.with  interest  payable  twice 
a  year.  You  can  invest  as  little  as  $40.  Other 
denominations  are:  $100,  S500,  SI j>n  S5.000 
and  $10,000.  Price  at  present  market. 

Write  for  circular  and  current  price 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


llOLVAV 


*r  PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 


May  thus  f*ir  has  been  cold  and  dry. 
Wheat  and  grass  look  well,  but  we  need 
a  good  arm  rain,  which  we  have  not  had 
yet  this  Spring  Frui*  im  have  bloomed 
very  well,  except  Baldwin*,  which  some 
rate  nr  half  a  crop.  Greenings  are  very 
full,  also  Bartlett  pears.  Seeding  is  over, 
and  planting  corn  is  the  work  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  example  of  profiteering  was 
shown  here.  A  farmer  sold  a  seedsman 
some  <  Ider  potatoes  for  SI  per  hu..  all 
sorted  Another  farmer  wished  to  buy 
M  ine  -i  few  hours  later  for  seed,  and  the 
pro  e  had  gone  up  to  $2  per  bit.  for  prob¬ 
ably  15  minutes*  work.  The  producer 
worked  all  Summer  for  his  dollar.  Is 
that  just?  No  wonder  farmers  are  dis¬ 
heartened  and  many  going  into  other  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nail  it  to  the 
Barn  Door 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


i|  l.  i.  tYTOj  1  ^  Soil  kept  rich 

and  fertile 

1  j  produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
L  and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity. 
1  j  Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic— will  not  burn.  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.  VfA  s 
SOI  Milton  Ave.,  Syr  acute,  N.  Y.  ii  j 

and  don’t  forget  IvyiS 

It  Makes  Fertile  Fields  M' 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimii 

EDMONDS’  lUriS? tCV^fVe 

_  ____  Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 

Pill  I  I  K  V  knowing  just  how  the 

I  VLLI  IVI  account  oauds  This-  book 

ArrniTMT  wi**  tel  whoIe  story. 

/\v'  V  V  U  1 1  I  The  acconut  mar  bo  begun 

at  any  time,  ai  d  the  balance 
K  Jill  k  *  *  struck  at  any  time.  Simple 

DIMMI  and  Practical. 

Price  $1  00  For  3a,m  *y 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

To  Canada.  S1.25  JAJ  Wtil  ioth  St.,  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  years  ago  I  had  a  brief  exper¬ 
ience  as  an  actor.  I  joined  a  “barn¬ 
storming'’  company,  ami  we  traveled 
through  ihe  snows  of  a  Northern  Winter 
playing  “The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  similar 
classics.  Perhaps  the  least  said  about 
these  performances  the  better,  though  I 
could  unfold  many  a  tale  of  more  or  less 
dramatic  interest.  Our  loader  was  a 
versatile  man.  lie  could  sell  tickets, 
then  slip  in  behind  the  scenes  and  dress 
for  the  hero’s  part,  then  put  on  a  wig 
and  beard  and  play  the  part  of  villain, 
act  as  stage  manager  and  give  the  leading 
voice  in  a  “inob  scene/’  A  great  actor, 
surely,  and  I  learned  one  great  lesson 
from  him  in  my  efforts  to  please  the 
public. 

“The  great  secret  of  success  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  man,”  be  said,  “is  to  keep  changing 
the  scene.  People  get  tired  of  too  much 
of  the  same  thing.  They  want  frequent 
change  of  background.  If  you  have  only 
one  back  set  on  your  stage,  keep  chang¬ 
ing  it,  even  if  yon  have  to  show  it  upside 
clown.  Change  Hour  scene!” 

T  have  found  that  very  wise  advice.  I 
have  seen  many  excellent  actors  and 
writers  and  speakers  and  newspaper  men 
who,  after  a  time,  grow  monotonous  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  change  their  scene  even 
to  the  extent  of  turning  it  upside  down. 

*  #  *  *  * 

And  so  this  week  I  think  1  will  change 
our  scene — away  from  the  fresh  beauty 
of  our  wind-swept  lulls  to  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  great  city.  I  have  told  you 
how  little  Rose  was  taken  back  to  the 
city.  You  can  imagine  how  we  felt, 
knowing,  as  we  did,  how  the  bloom  would 
fade  from  the  little  flower-like  face;  yet 
we  were  powerless  to  change  the  verdict. 
We  just  waited.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
hurried  message  for  some  of  us  to  come 
in,  for  grim  disease  had  suddenly  thrust 
its  face  into  the  tenement,  with  a  power 
that  could  not  be  denied.  An  instant  de¬ 
cision  ivas  necessary.  Mother  and  her 
daughter  took  the  car  and  went  to  the 
city,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  there  came 
a  ’phone  message  for  me  to  come  up.  If 
was  a  bright,  hot  afternoon,  and  as  1 
turned  the  corner  of  a  street  in  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  I  fully  realized  that 
there  was  a  complete  change  of  scene — 
from  our  green  hills  and  waving  trees. 
The  sudden  heat  had  driven  hundreds  of 
tenement  dwellers  out  into  the  street. 
Swarms  of  little  children  darted  about 
on  the  hot  pavements  like  small  birds, 
dodging  in  and  out  among  the  trucks  and 
cars  with  a  skill  which  many  an  adult 
might  envy.  Great  lines  of  baby  car¬ 
riages  stood  in  the  sun.  for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  “race  suicide"  in  this  quar¬ 
ter.  Groups  of  women  sat  in  doorways, 
and  here  and  there  men  lounged  in  the 
sun.  A  familiar  car,  well  battered  and 
travel-stained,  stood  before  one  large 
tenement  house.  This  car  was  as  bright 
and  shiny  as  any  of  them  when  it  was 
new.  but  it  was  bought  for  use  rather 
than  parade,  and  now  I  imagine  the  dust 
and  wrinkles  and  wear  of  its  life  make 
it  look  very  much  as  its  owners  do. 
Three  little  children  were  playing  in  the 
car,  and  two  familiar  figures  were  evi¬ 
dently  discussing  some  great  question  as 
1  turned  the  corner.  There  was  a  flash 
of  a  small  specimen  of  humanity  out  of 
the  ear  and  a  rush  across  the  street,  and 
little  Rose  was  upon  ine.  But  ii  looked 
like  a  faded  little  Rose.  The  bloom  had 
left  her  cheek,  her  great  eyes  had  dark 
circles  about  them,  and  the  little  hand 
which  reached  up  to  me  was  as  thin  and 
transparent  as  a  rose  leaf.  It  had  indeed 
been  a  change  of  scene  for  little  Rose. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Down  in  the  basement  was  a  tenement 
of  throe  small  rooms.  Two  of  them  con¬ 
tained  beds  so  large  that  there  was 
hardly  three  feet  of  open  space  at  the 
side  and  foot.  A  kitchen,  perhaps  8x10 
feet,  served  as  cooking,  eating  and  living 
room.  There  could  be  no  sunshine  here 
except  in  front,  where  a  narrow  splinter 
of  light  worked  down  during  the  late 
afternoon.  The  walls  were  burc.  except 
for  a  covering  of  loose  and  wrinkled  wall¬ 
paper.  The  walls  of  the  inner  rooms 
Were  damp  and  dingy.  The  sunlight 
never  touched  them.  In  ihe  kitchen  a 
child's  doll,  a  little  bundle  of  ribbon  and 
a  few  bright  pictures  showed  in  the  dim 
light — a  pitiful  effort  to  add  a  little 
touch  of  beauty.  And  six  people  were 
living  in  this  place.  On  a  bed  in  the 
front  room  lay  a  woman,  white  as  a 
sheet,  the  pallid,  unhealthy  skin  drawn 
tightly  over  her  face — so  tightly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  great  eyes  had  been 
pulled  open  to  twice  their  size.  It  needed 
but  an  instant  glance  to  see  that  this  was 
Rose’s  mother.  In  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  a  beautiful  woman.  1  imagine 
that  10  years  ago  she  was  a  slender, 
dark-haired,  vivacious  girl — just  such  as 
Rose  will  be  12  years  from  now.  But  now 
the  woman  lay  there  helpless,  almost, 
bloodless,  as  it  seemed,  and  with  arras 
and  hands  reduced  to  skin  and  veins  and 
bones. 

***** 

Well,  there  were  four  children — one  a 
baby  of  less  than  a  year.  A  woman  sat 
beside  the  bed  holding  this  little  infant — 
feeding  it  milk.  They  wanted  us  to  take 
all  four  of  the  children,  but  that  was 
impossible,  so  we  offered  to  take  Rose 
and  her  little  sister.  The  woman  who 
sat  beside  the  bed  had  offered  to  take  the 
baby  for  a  time,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
older  boy.  As  I  sat  and  watched  this 
kindly  woman  who,  in  addition  to  all  her 


work  and  poverty,  had  volunteered  to 
care  for  this  baby,  I  realized  how  it  is 
given  even  to  the  humblest  of  us  to  rise 
up  to  deeds  of  (rue  nobility.  For  this 
plain  woman  in  her  simple  working 
dress,  sitting  there  with  that  helpless 
baby  in  her  arms,  was  giving,  out  of  her 
hard  life,  the  most  glorious  offering  to 
God.  And  the  beauty  of  it  all  was  that 
Ibis  kindly  woman  was  doing  it  uncon¬ 
sciously — with  no  thought  of  advertise¬ 
ment  or  reward.  Do  you  wonder  that  as 
I  watched  her  with  that  baby  my  mind 
wandered  away  from  that  dim.  drab  tene¬ 
ment  to  a  great  picture  gallery  where, 
years  before,  I  had  stood,  strangely  af¬ 
fected,  before  a  copy  of  Raphael’s  great 
painting,  “The  Madonna  and  Child?” 
Here  it  was  once  more — a  plain  face 
glorified  by  love  and  sacrifice. 

***** 

The  woman  was  to  he  taken  to  the 
hospital  that  night,  and  the  little  home 
was  to  be  broken  up  and  abandoned.  It: 
is  a  long  ride  from  Harlem  to  Hope 
Farm,  and  little  Rose  and  Rita  must  bid 
their  mother  good-bye.  Rita  is  young 
and  healthy,  and  in  the  joy  of  going  to 
the  country  she  did  not  fully  realize 
what  this  parting  meant.  Rose  is  older, 
both  in  years  and  in  character — and  l 
think  she  knew.  She  came  and  stood  by 
the  bed  and  pul  her  little  hand  on  her 
mother's  forehead.  They  just  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment — mother  and 
daughter.  They  just  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  I  think  that  all  the 
gentleness — all  the  nobility  in  that 
woman’s  sad  and  wasted  life — -rushed  for 
the  moment  into  her  soul  and  looked  out 
upon  her  child.  And  little  Rose  stood 
there,  biting  her  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth 
to  make  it  assume  a  smile,  and  then 
turned  and  ran  lightly  from  the  room. 
But  I  saw  her  little  face  as  she  ran  It 
was  twitching  and  struggling  to  keep 
from  crying,  for  she  knew  that  her 
mother  must  not  go  to  the  hospital  with 
a  troubled  heart.  And  then  I  under¬ 
stood !  This  brave  little  girl  had  been 
going  through  this  tenement  life  without 
complaint  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
help  her  mother.  She  had  love  for  ns, 
and  she  knew  that  our  life  was  better 
for  her,  but  it  was  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
this  little  girl,  with  a  woman’s  character, 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  comfort,  health, 
home,  in  the  thought  that,  she  must  show 

affeetiou  for  her  mother. 

***** 

The  news  of  trouble  spreads  quickly 
through  the  tenements,  and  as  we  packed 
into  the  car  I  saw  a  group  of  sympa¬ 
thizers  lined  up  on  the  sidewalk.  There 
were  a  dozen  women,  each  with  a  well- 
filled  baby  carriage,  and  all  of  them  fully 


understanding  what  it  would  mean  to  go 
to  the  hospital  and  separate  from  their 
children.  This  group  of  women  and  baby 
wagons  seemed  to  me  like  a  group  of 
human  artillery  throwing  little  shells  of 
life  into  the  future.  As  I  looked  at  little 
Rose  I  realized  what  it  will  mean  to 
future  generations  if  these  shells  are 
loaded  with  the  spirit  of  revolution  and 
bitterness.  The  car  finally  puffed  ami 
groaned  a  bit  and  then  started  off  west. 
My  daughter  held  the  wheel  and  1  sat  be¬ 
side  her  holding  little  Rose  on  ray  knee. 
Behind  sat  Mother  and  Rita.  Off  we 
went  to  the  ferry.  The  sun  was  going 
down,  and  there  were  shadows  on  (lie 
east  side  of  Fort  Leo  as  we  crossed  the 
river,  but  the  face  of  good  old  New  Jer¬ 
sey  seemed  bright  and  fair  as  we  sped 
over  the  road  and  slowly  climbed  the 
hills  above  tbe  liver.  Tl\e  entire  family 
were  waiting  for  us,  and  it  was  a  fine 
homecoming  for  the  little  girls.  Rita  is 
a  strong,  “chunky, ’’  solid  little  thing, 
active  and  amiable.  Rose  is  slender  and 
delicate — more  silent  and  thoughtful  for 
her  month  ill  the  tenement.  She  lost 
five  pounds,  and  had  too  little  to  lose  at 
best.  The  doetor  smiles  hopefully  and 
tells  us  to  let  her  play  all  she  can  in  the 
sunshine,  take  plenty  of  sleep  and  eat 
what  she  will  of  cream,  milk,  butter,  fat 
meat,  fruit  and  vegetables.  You  may  be 
sure  there  will  lie  no  “oleo”  for  little 
Rose.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
working  hard  to  produee  a  good  crop  of 
tine  fruit  this  year.  We  need  it  badly, 
but  most  of  all  we  desire  to  grow  a  fine 
crop  of  little  girl.  We  must  bring  the 
bloom  back  to  that  little  face,  replace 
that  lost  flesh — and  add  to  it.  and  wipe 
out  the  hollows  under  those  little  eyes. 
It  will  be  done,  too.  II.  W.  C. 

Shade  Trees  In  Virginia 

I  noticed  the  advice  on  page  0.14  as  to 
flic  most  desirable  lawn  or  shade  trees. 
About  20  years  ago,  "Arbor  Day,”  the 
property  owners  of  this  town  transplant¬ 
ed  several  hundred  trees,  maple  and  Car¬ 
olina  poplar.  Tbe  maple  trees  are  the 
most  beautiful  shade  trees  I  ever  saw,  the 
foliage  remains  green  until  frost,  and 
after  frost  the  most  beautiful  blond  of 
colors  you  ever  saw,  mostly  golden,  re¬ 
maining  on  the  trees  until  late  in  the 
Fall.  The  poplar  trees  have  grown  very 
tall,  with  short  branches,  and  commence 
to  shed  in  August.  These  trees  are  un¬ 
sightly.  Most  of  the  maple  trees  have 
been  felled  by  property  owners. 

Virginia.  h.  j.  arkington. 


Cultivation  Up  To  the 
Last  Minute 

Successful  gardeners  realize  the 
advantages  shown  in  increased 
crops  and  better  produce  that 
would  come  from  frequent  culti¬ 
vation  up  to  the  time  of  harvest. 

The  excessive  cost  of  hand  and 
wheel  hoeing  usually  make  this 
impractical. 

But  with  the  SPRYWHEEL 
TRACTOR  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  ridiculously  low 
cost  and  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  harvest. 

One  man  and  a  SPRYWHEEL 
will  do  the  work  of  five  men 
with  hand  hoes  at  a  fuel  cost 
of  about  30  cents  a  day. 

No  rows  too  close,  no  crops  too  high 
to  use  the  SPRYWHEEL.  Changed 
from  a  cultivator  to  a  power  lawn 
mower  in  a  jiffy.  Strong,  sturdy,  and 
practically  fool-proof. 

Price,  $150,  F.  O.  B.  Boston. 

H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 

34  Alger  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 

125-22 

SPRYWHEEL 
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Do  You  Want  Duty-Free  POTASH? 


Recently  a  United  States  Senator,  who  is 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  defeat  the 
“joker” in  the  Free  List  which  puts  a  100  per 
cent  duty  on  agricultural  Potasn,  asked  why 
the  farmers  were  not  represented  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  when  the  subject  was  under  consider¬ 
ation.  A  man,  who  attended  these  hearings, 
called  the  Senator’s  attention  to  thefaetthat 
three  owners  of  farms  had  appeared,  repre¬ 
senting  New  Jersey,  Missouri  and  Indiana; 
that  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  ap- 

E eared;  that  the  Representative  of  the 
fational  Grange  made  a  statement ;  that  the 
National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
Representative  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Farm  Organizations  had  been  actively  work- 
ingforfree  Potash,  and  that  the  Washington 
Representatives  of  these  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganizations  represented  millions  of  real  far¬ 
mers,  who  paid  good  money  to  belong  to  these 
organizations  and  to  support  their  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Washington,  upon  whom  they 
depended  to  look  after  legislation  affecting 
farmers’  interests. 

Later  on  it  developed  that  other  Senators 
had  this  same  thought — that  the  farmers 
were  not  asking  that  Potash  remain  on  the 
Free  List.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all 
farmers  most  strongly  object  to  paying  two 
dollars  for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  Potash. 

Ten  people,  representing  farmers,  fertilizer 
manufacturers,  producers  of  imported  pot¬ 
ash,  and  former  producers  of  American 
potash,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  or  filed  briefs  on  the  subject. 

Of  these,  nine  asked  that  Potash  remain  on 
the  Free  List  and  one  asked  for  the  duty. 

Why  then  have  the  Senators  come  to  believe 
that  farmers  are  indifferent  about  the 
matter? 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 


the  “United  States  Potash  Producer  s’ Asso¬ 
ciation”  maintains  in  Washington  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  very  active  in  urging  a  duty 
on  the  farmers’  Potash.  At  the  hearing 
their  propagandist  shouted:  “Where  was 
the  American  farmer  yesterday?  Where 
was  the  farmer  of  the  South,  who  uses  more 
Potash  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try?  .  .  .  Where  was  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  which  has  its  offices  in 
Washington?  Where  was  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Farm  Organizations,  representing 
thousands  of  farmers?” 

This  was  clear  bluff  ,  for  these  organizations 
were  represented  and  they  have  taken  their 
stand  squarely  for  Free  Potash. 

But  the  bluff,  constantly  repeated,  seems  to 
have  made  an  impression  that  will  be  costly 
to  the  consumers  of  Potash,  unless  imme¬ 
diate  steps  are  taken  to  show  the  Senators 
that  farmers  are  very  much  in  earnest  about 
the  matter.  The  farmers’  representatives 
in  Washington  must  be  supported  by  the 
farmers  at  home. 

Th  c  only  effective  way  to  do  this  is  for  farmers 
to  write  to  both  of  their  United  States  Senators 
at  Washington ,  urging  them  to  see  that  the. 
"joker"  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  be  struck 

out  a  nd  that  Potash  used,  m  fertilizers  remain 
on  the  Free  List,  where  it  always  has  been. 
The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  Tariff 
Bill.  Write  your  Senators  today. 

During  the  time  when  foreign  Potash  could 
not  be  obtained.  Potash  sold  at  more  than  ten 
times  the  prewar  or  the  present  prices.  Then 
the  American  producers,  some  of  whom  are 
called  the  “Borax  Brigade”,  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  profiteering  to  the  limit,  and  of 
selling  at  very  high  prices  Potash  of  an  in¬ 
ferior,  and  sometimes  injurious  kind. 

Now  they  ask  for  “protection”  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  most  excessive  duties  in  the 
whole  Tariff  Act.  Unless  the  farmers  act 
promptly,  they  are  likely  to  get  it. 


SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 
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A  New  Way 

To  End  Your  F>] 
Roof  Troubles  Tfnnf 


Tomato  Questions 

I  am  interested  in  the  growing  of 
tomatoes,  nnd  ask  that  you  give  some 
information.  What  is  meant  by  lateral 
bud  in  the  axil  of  tomato  plants?  Would 
you  advise  pinching  back  of  buds  to  in¬ 
crease  yield?  Would  you  illustrate  a 
stem  showing  me  exactly  where  the  lat¬ 
eral  hud  is  located?  Is  this  method  used 
with  late  or  early  varieties?  How  often 
should  pruning  be  done,  and  how  late  in 
season  should  it  be  continued?  T.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

As  shown  in  the  sketch  of  the  tomato 
stem,  the  lateral  buds  or  shoots  are  at 
D  and  R,  or  in  the  axil  formed  by  the 
leaf  and  stem.  Flower  clusters  form  on 
the  main  stem  first,  as  shown  at  A  and 
]*,.  When  the  lateral  buds  are  pinched 
or  cut  out,  the  main  stem  grows  rapidly 
and  more  flower  clusters  appear.  A  side 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his 


property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre- 

sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old.  leakv.  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 


his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof 

—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high-  _ 

priced  skilled  labor.  ZYZZ/'/fZ  'L 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes,  /  v  \ 

farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried  n  X 

by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready  r  S  bM 


M.G.STONEMAN 
Founder  In  1848 


Country  Gentleman 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Tirn^te  sY*' 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks,  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  yourroof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  ”A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar." 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant.  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof. 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof.  Wear-Proof.  Rot- 
Proof.  Rust-Proof.  Rodent-Proof.  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


shoot,  such  as  D,  would  have  to  grow  to 
considerable  length  before  flower  clusters 
would  appear. 

As  T.  B.  lives  in  New  Jersey,  two- 
stem  vines  might  profit.  These  could  be 
secured  by  pinching  out  all  side  shoots, 
except  D,  which  would  grow  into  a  sec¬ 
ond  stem.  Then  all  side  shoots  on  the 
second  stem  would  have  to  be  removed, 
as  well  as  on  the  first. 

When  setting  stakes  always  have  the 
first  flower  cluster  away  from  the  stake, 
for  each  succeeding  cluster  comes  directly 
over  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
For  early  tomatoes  we  always  remove 
the  leaf,  as  shown  at  X.  to  admit  sun¬ 
light  and  aid  in  early  ripening.  Near 
the  close  of  the  season  remove  the  grow¬ 
ing  tip  (Z)  and  the  strength  will  go  into 
ripening  the  fruit. 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  LTsed  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


Save  Money -Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail  Write  Today  tor  Particulars 


Narcissus,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths 

Should  Narcissus,  tulip  and  hyacinth 
bulbs  be  taken  up  after  tops  are  dry.  Cl¬ 
ean  they  stay  in  the  ground?  Will  they 
then  come  up  again  next  Spring  like 
Crocus  bulbs?  b.  s.  c. 

East  Milton,  Mass. 

Narcissi,  tulips  and  hyacinths  need  not 
be  taken  up  every  year,  unless  the  ground 
is  needed  for  other  plants  after  they  have 
finished  blooming.  The  Narcissus  bulbs, 
however,  become  very  crowded,  if  they 
are  strong-growing  varieties,  and  it  is 
wise  to  lift  them  about  the  third  year, 
after  the  tops  have  died  down,  storing 
them  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  the  plant¬ 
ing  season  in  the  Fall.  When  left  in  the 
same  place  year  after  year  the  grass  is 
likely  to  work  into  such  bulbs,  and  make 
a  mat  which  chokes  their  growth,  so  it  is 
wise  to  lift  them  at  intervals,  and  work 
up  the  ground,  adding  fertility.  Both 
hyacinths  and  tulips  may  he  treated  in 
the  same  way. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  even  during  a  storm. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmost:  how  you  get  your 
money  back  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in 
any  way  within  10  years. 

For  your  protection  —  to 
assure  you,  and  us,  that  you 
get  the  genuine  product  and 
that  it  reaches  you  pure  and 
unadulterated — and  also  to  -  c-rON! 

save  you  the  middleman’s  •  fyl.  G-  1 
profit — Country  Gentleman  g  711  Tt»e 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  oh- 

tained  only  through  us.  by  mail.  •  «»ai\  me  , 
it  is  not  sold  in  stores.  g  r-ontlema0  - 

Write  today  tor  full  particulars,  1  not  obul 

prices  11  ml  details  of  our  special  •  does  ,aln\y. 
utter.  Use  the  Coupon.  —  very  V' 


Don’t  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  for  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  chance  to 
prove  the  merits  of 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Asb  estosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence.  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
on  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  for  oar  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  Just  have  to  tell  bis 
aatisfactiou  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  we  are 
makinidit  Profitable  for  Ten  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending 
wilhont  extra  charje  to  those 
who  order  early  from  10  to  25 
pounds.  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  ltoof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country 
Oentlemau  Special  Knot-Paint 
Brush.  Our  circular  gives  loll 
particulars  of  this  Special  Ofier. 


Warehouses  located  at  many  points.  Instant 
Shipments  and  Low  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs.  -  b 


Country 
3  inquiry 
.use 


M.  G.  STONEM AN  &  SON 

711  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y 


Established 


1  Remember 

’A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar. 


Dahlia  Notes 

1  have  cultivated  Dahlias  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for  40  years,  and  have  about  40 
varieties.  1  dearly  love  them  of  all 
kinds.  1  would  net  advise  planting  them 
in  a  much-used  chicken  yard,  as.  one  in¬ 
quirer  suggests,  as  iu  my  opinion  it  would 
he  entirely  too  rich,  for  one  thing.  I 
have  had  the  best  success  on  ground  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden  for  some  time,  in 
which  only  the  ra kings  of  the  gardens 
and  leaves  plowed  uuder  were  used  with 
light  scattering  hen  manure  well  mixed 
with  fine  leaves  used  iu  the  chicken- 
house  for  litter  every  Winter.  Have  the 
furrows  made  nearly  I  tt.  apart,  plant 
bulbs  :i  ft.  in  row,  roots  laid  lint  iu  hill  ; 
cover  lightly,  then  in  a  few  weeks  .apply 
to  the  hill  a  half  pail  or  less  of  coal 
ashes.  1  have  grown  them  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  Coal  ashes  with  tine  success. 
Plant  in  tin*  open  in  the  full  sunshine, 
facing  east  or  south  preferably. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  mbs.  h.  s.  b. 


Free  Catalog  ,n  COIors  explain* 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons.  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  rg^ntung 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4S  Elm  Si. .Quincy,  SffV 


PER 


Mluv  direct, 

tack'  'em  on  yourself  and  sava  half  ' 
WHITE  TODAY  for  estimate  and 
Samples.  Stale  Name  and  Y ear  of  Car 
COMFORT  AUTO  TOP  CO..  Dept.J 
iltai  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance  Wear*  paint  special¬ 
ises  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  lVlt  um  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l>y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SarisfactlotiGua  ran  teen. 
On  orders  for  thirty  nitons  «  over  it,  will  iirspay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  threw  bundled  tnlles 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


LtEiO  l  IOF  your  ou.iu.fjgt.,  11  Y  can  have  an  official  Okay  on  hia  in- 

wdl  save  your  home,  your  prop-  otnllation  free  of  charge  by  writing 

nrty,  even  your  lives,  by  preventing  loss  VAX  us  describing  it  in  detail  Endorsed 
by  lightning.  An investmeutinaSEGURITY  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 

SYSTEM  calls  for  no  risk  on  the  part  of  the  Standards,  National  Board  of 

investor.  His  investment  is  held  by  us  subject  Underwriters, Mate  In¬ 
to  demand  if  the  SECURITY  SYSTEM  fails  to  protect.  Delay 

Our  guaranteed  Water  Ground  connection  makes  a  perrna-  '  A  di*aa*-er’ 

neatly  Moist  Grounding  and  insure*  perfect  operation  at  v 

all  times,  under  all  conditions.  It  is  exclusive  with  _  ~ 

A  us.  Proper  installation  is  the  paramount  feature  in  NaKY 
¥  the  purchase  of  lightning  protection.  We  see  to  it  that 
11  the  property  owner  gets  such  protection.  There  is  a  striking  a 
/  n.  distinction  ho  tween  getting  gutiran  teed  protection  and 

N.  merely  buying  l  lightning  conductors.  I  Any  purchaser  of  our 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical. 
Price  $1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  N.Y. 


How  to  Kill  Willows 

Will  you  tell  uie  how  to  get  rid  of  wil 
lows?  1  am  in  despair;  the  whole  loj 
1  f  the  soil  conies  up  when  wc  try  to  drnj 
them  out  with  a  team,  and  we  have  m 
learn  now.  Our  old  horse  could  no 
pull  the  willows  out.  Can  kerosene  help' 
1  do  hate  to  see  them  so.  You  peopli 
have  had  years  of  experience.  Fverybod. 
has  willows  around  here,  distiguriui 
things.  A  lot  of  people  are  anxious  t< 
get  rid  of  them.  M.  M.  D. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 


Write  Today 
for  Security 
Book  and 
\  Full  Par . 
X  ticalars. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 

605  X*ine  St.,  Burlington.  Wisconsin 
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A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  i860 


Published  weekly  by  (he  Ron)  Publishing  t'omyuny,  *38  West  80th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Cojjjnqwood,  President  and  Kditor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manateei*. 

Wb.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  K.  T.  Rovlr,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  ITnion,  $2.04.  Remit  In  money 
order,  express  cider,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  os  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  uh  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘•A  SyUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  )*>rson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  resting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advcitiacr#  or  inl>le.vmtu|-  advert isementB  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adlust  differences  or  mistakiu.  between  our  Kub-criber*  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser*  or  mi|.  We  wjllingly  use  cur  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucli  case*  slam  Id  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  snle-crtbei*  agmrist  lopiies,  hut  w.  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hornet  hankmi  ts  ruiu  tlenoil  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  to  le  nt  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  trsTissetion,  and  to  identity  it,  yen  riiuuJd  mention  Tux  Kmt  Kew- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  paper  has  been  sent  me  by  a  good,  unknown 
friend,  to  whom  1  am  greatly  obliged.  I  like  it  so  well 
that  when  my  subscription  expires  I  shall  certainly  re¬ 
new.  Its  coming  is  like  the  breezy  visits  of  a  chatty, 
well-informed  friend,  with  a  good  grip  upon  worldly 
affairs,  and  an  evident  love  of  righteousness.  I  like  its 
visits  and  intend  to  have  them  continue. 

Now  York.  Rev.  David  keppel. 

WE  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  go  into  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  into  the  pews  with  a  message  for  all. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  New  York  readers  write 
to  ask  if  it  is  true  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  insists  that  at  least  one  acre  of  land  must 
be  allowed  for  school  grounds  when  new  buildings 
are  planned.  Tbe  department's  position  is  stated  as 
follows : 

It  is  true  that  in  the  approval  of  plans  for  new 
school  buildir "s  it  has  hern  held  by  this  department 
for  upwards  i  f  15  years  that  at  least  an  acre  of  land 
is  needed  for  a  site.  Our  position  in  the  mutter  can  be 
found  on  pages  -Hi  to  50  and  52  to  53  of  the  school 
building  code,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  you  under  separate 
cover.  It  is  generally  if  not  universally  recognized  by 
school  authorities  that  this  mini  mum  of  area  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  serve  the  educational  interests  of 
the  children  and  minister  to  their  activities.  I  know 
of  no  State  that  has  fixed  a  lower  standard,  but  1  do 
know  this,  that  most  of  them  have  fixed  a  higher  one; 
that  a  standard  must  be  fixed  is  obvious. 

You  will  agree  that  a  district  does  not  “donate”  a 
site,  building;  equipment,  a  teacher,  an  education,  or 
any  school  facilities  whatsoever;  it  provides  them,  in 
like  manner  as  a  parent  provides  food,  shelter  and  rai¬ 
ment  for  his  children.  It  is  an  unescapable  duty 
which  should  bo.  as  willingly  and  as  cheerfully  per¬ 
formed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  district  give  a  good- 
sized  tract  of  land  to  go  with  the  schoolhouse.  Let 
it  be  developed  with  trees  as  a  community  park. 
Some  years  ago  the  schoolhouse  in  our  home  dis¬ 
trict  was  built  of  stones.  The  people  got  together 
and  hauled  at  least  one  load  of  stone  from  every 
farm.  That  made  a  community  building  in  the  best 
sense. 

* 

ERE  is  an  instance  of  the  way  people  mix 
things  up  and  then  blame  farmers  for  making 
wild  statements.  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Win.  Perkins 
told  how  he  picked  750  quarts  of  strawberries  from 
half  an  acre,  at  one  picking.  These  berries  might 
well  have  been  picked  the  day  before.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  pick  that,  many  quarts  with  some  varieties 
when  the  berries  all  ripen  together.  The  daily 
papers  made  a  note  of  this  picking  and  the  note  was 
copied,  with  the  usual  additions.  Now  comes  a  man 
who  insists  that  we  have  stated  that  one  picking 
from  half  an  acre  brought  -$750.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  figure  that  there  will  be  four  pickings.  That 
means  $6,000  per  acre  income,  and  of  course  one 
man  can  care  for  five  acres  and  hire  children  to 
pick !  How  easy  it  is  to  build  fortunes  out  of  dreams 
— and  live  forever  after  on  strawberries  and  cream. 
For  our  own  part,  having  raised  strawberries  for 
many  years,  we  find  that,  much  sweat  and  dirt  and 
backache  are  required,  while  frost  and  drought  and 
insects  usually  hold  most  of  the  best  cards.  But 
somehow  we  cannot  seem  to  convince  the  average 
city  man.  He  knows  that  all  farmers  need  do  is  to 
grow  10  acres  of  strawberries  and  pick  up  $750  at 
each  picking. 

* 

YOU  will  frequently  see  in  Ihe  papers  items  about 
duplicate  or  counterfeit  Liberty  bonds.  The 
story  goes  out  that  when  these  bonds  were  issued 
thousands  of  duplicates  were  made,  and  that  these 
fell  into  tbe  hands  of  thieves  or  gamblers.  The  evi¬ 
dent  plan  is  to  frighten  the  holders  of  these  bonds, 
and  make  them  believe  that  they  may  lose  their  in¬ 
vestment.  In  some  cases,  we  understand,  men  and 
women  have  become  alarmed  and  have  sold  their 
bonds  rather  than  stand  any  chance  of  having  them 
declared  duplicates.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 


danger  whatever.  The  cry  was  started  by  a  member 
of  Congress  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  notoriety,  and 
has  become  a  propaganda  for  frightening  bond  hold¬ 
ers  into  selling.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will 
do  such  a  foolish  thing.  Tbe  Liberty  bond  today 
ranks  as  one  of  the  soundest  securities  in  the  world. 
It  is  sure  to  go  above  par,  and  will  remain  a  solid 
and  sound  investment.  We  advise  our  readers  to 
hold  their  Liberty  bonds  and  pay  no  attention  to 
these  stories. 

* 

WE  have  had  a  number  of  cases  like  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  woman  received  a  present  of  a  valu¬ 
able  dog.  This  dog  had  been  properly  licensed  by 
the  former  owner,  but  the  town  clerk  insisted  that  a 
new  license  must  be  taken  out.  His  point  was  that 
while  the  license  was  supposed  to  cover  the  dog,  it 
did  not  cover  tbe  new  owner,  or  give  him  legal  right 
in  the  animal.  He  said  the  law  did  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  such  legal  right  This  question  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany, 
and  we  learn  that  no  new  license  is  required.  The 
old  license  given  to  the  former  owner  is  good  for  one 
year,  and  the  new  owner  acquires  it  with  the  dog. 

* 

A  wise  man  keeps  his  troubles  to  himself,  and  a  fool 
tells  them.  K.  A. 

HE  farmer  who  sends  /hat  message  is  a  philos¬ 
opher,  for  what  he  states  is  great  wisdom.  The 
world  usually  has  troubles  enough  of  its  own,  with¬ 
out  any  of  us  trying  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  tell  our 
own  individual  woes.  A  “grouch”  seems  to  he  one 
who  magnifies  his  own  troubles,  invents  new'  ones, 
and  then  spends  most  of  his  time  advertising  them. 
No  man  adds  anything  to  society  by  chipping  in  a 
few  private  troubles..  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
human  inclinations  to  do  that,  but  one  of  the  weak¬ 
est  of  human  actions  to  give  way  to  it. 

* 

HE  Legislature  of  Kentucky  has  passed  a  one- 
mo  rial  to  Congress  in  -which  it  is  resolved : 

Congress  to  grant  to  those  wlio  lost  in  the  operation 
of  their  business  during  the  year  1920,  the  same  relief 
in  regard  to  tax  exemption  as  is  granted  to  those  who 
lost  in  the  year  1919  or  1921.  This  to  apply  to  farm¬ 
ers,  planters,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  all  others 
who  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  year  1920  the 
same  as  those  who  were  unfortunate  in  the  other  years 
referred  to. 

It  seems  that  in  the  income  tax  law  of  1919  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  making  losses  in  191S  can  go  back 
and  get  relief  from  taxes.  Also  a  person  or  firm 
making  a  loss  in  1921  can  make  a  deduction  of  such 
loss  from  the  profits  of  the  following  year.  During 
the  year  1920  many  farmers  and  planters  lost  heav¬ 
ily.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Kentucky  wheat  declined 
about  $1  a  bushel,  cotton  about  6c  a  pound,  or  $20 
a  bale;  corn  from  $1.43  per  bushel  to  69c  per  bush¬ 
el  ;  wool  declined  about  35c  per  pound ;  hogs,  cattle 
and  sheep  all  declined  about  6  to  So  per  pound. 
This  means  a  heavy  loss  to  farmers — larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  losses  in  any  other  lines  of  business, 
and  these  Kentuckians  feel  that  they  should  have 
equal  privileges  with  other  classes  to  recover.  Why 
pot? 

* 

“Each  wont  to  the  people,  each  penetrated  to  the 
crossroads  aud  grass-root  sections.  Each  covered  these 
sections  thoroughly,  and  each  covered  the  small  towns 
thoroughly.  And  in  all  States  the  balance  of  power 
lies  beyond  the  walls  of  the  great  cities.” 

HAT  is  the  way  the  New  York  Herald  refers  to 
the  recent  primary  elections  in  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania.  Beveridge  in  Indiana  ami  Pincbot 
in  Pennsylvania  made  their  campaigns  mostly  in 
the  country  among  the  farmers  and  small-town  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  definite  issues  of  fair  criticism  and 
reform,  and  they  carried  these  issues  right  out 
where  the  people  lived.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
above  quotation  is  what  Tiie  R.  N.  Y  lias  stated  for 
years.  In  all  the  world’s  history  the  final  settlement, 
of  affairs  has  been  dictated  by  country  people.  The 
rural  vote  finally  decides.  That  is  because  our  coun¬ 
try  people  are  closer  to  the  soil — the  great  mother 
of  us  all  and  tbe  great  evener  and  stabilizer  of 
human  effort.  The  town  people  may  think  they 
excel  in  culture,  but  the  country  is  closer  to  true 
cultivation,  and  that  is  the  real  foundation  of 
society.  In  New  York  State,  as  well  as  in  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  country  people  can,  if  they 
like,  help  themselves  and  their  State  by  sending 
strong  and  clean  men  to  represent  us  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  can  do  it  whenever  they  think  it  is  worth, 
while  to  do  so. 

* 

SOME  patient  investigator  with  a  fad  for  figures 
has  been  trying  to  count  the  automobiles  in  the 
world.  We  should  think  it  would  be  much  like 
counting  the  Ilies  in  a  barn,  but  we  are  told  that 
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there  are  11,162,110  cars  in  alb  Of  this  nr.  nber 
10,505,660,  or  83  per  cent,  are  in  the  United  b’h.ies. 
Most  of  us  would  have  said  that  Europe  must  be 
full  of  cars  as  a  legacy  from  the  Great  War,  but 
this  expert  gives  these  figures;  Great  Britain,  497,- 
582;  France,  236.146;  Germany,  91.384.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  these  German  figures  can  be  cor¬ 
rect.  To  show  bow  widely  the  explosive  power  of 
gasoline  1ms  traveled,  consider  the  following:  Porto 
Rico,  6,500  cars;  Newfoundland.  600;  Bahamas,  150; 
Cuba,  20,000;  Paraguay,  500;  Dominican  Republic, 
1.800.  Canada  has  only  about  35.000  less  than  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain !  In  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  there  is  still  room  for  new  cars — in 
fact,  there  will  be  eventually  twice  as  many  as  are 
now  to  be  found.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
character  of  any  community  or  country  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  use  of  gasoline  power  for  trade 
ami  traffic.  Some  of  this  influence  is  not  desirable, 
but  who  can  deny  that  the  world  as  a  whole  has 
been  made  better  by  the  invention  and  application  of 
the  gasoline  engine? 

* 

WE  have  had  several  articles  on  the  use  of 
inoculated  sulphur  for  preventing  potato 
scab.  Many  farmers  have  certain  fields  which  are 
better  for  potato  culture  than  any  other  part  of  the 
farm,  yet  it  is  feared  that  if  potatoes  are  grown 
year  after  year  scab  will  develop,  even  if  certified 
seed  is  used.  It.  is  believed  that  by  using  inoculated 
sulphur  broadcast  each  year  much  of  this  trouble 
can  be  avoided.  We  understand  that  experiments 
are  under  way  to  try  to  settle  this  point.  If  this 
form  of  sulphur  will  make  such  soil  fit  for  potatoes, 
many  a  farmer  will  be  advantaged.  It  might  be 
possible  even  to  use  limestone  foi*  growing  clover  on 
potato  ground.  We  do  not  advise  anyone  to  try  this 
on  a  large  scale.  It  may  work  out  right,  but  we 
advise  waiting  until  it  has  been  fully  tried. 

* 

HEN  Hubam  clover  was  first  introduced  in  a 
small  way  we  said  it.  would  find  its  greatest 
value  in  market  gardens,  or  in  what  we  call  inten¬ 
sive  fanning.  Its  chief  function  in  the  future  will, 
we  think,  he  to  serve  as  a  green  manure  crop  and 
bee  pasture.  Thus  far  tbe  criticisms  of  this  clover 
have  mostly  come  from  people  who  never  tried  it  for 
this  purpose!  It  has  been  condemned  because  it  did 
not  give  as  much  hay  or  pasture  as  tbe  old-fashioned 
Sweet  clover.  It  is  like  criticizing  a  quick,  active 
road  horse  because  he  cannot  pull  as  much  as  a  big 
drafter,  when  the  object  for  which  lie  ivas  created 
was  to  pull  a  light  load  with  speed.  We  think  that 
some  of  the  experiment  stations  have  not  done  full 
justice  to  this  clover.  In  their  eagerness  to  “knock’’ 
a  new  candidate  for  favor  they  have  not  given  it  a 
fair  trial  at  the  job  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

* 

HE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias  ordered 
a  horizontal  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  freight  rates, 
to  be  effective  July  1.  The  commission  also  decides 
that  5%  l»cr  cent  is  a  “reasonable”  annual  return  on 
railroad  investment.  Freight  rates  on  agricultural 
products  were  out  last,  year,  and  the  coming  reduc¬ 
tion  will  uot  affect  them.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
freight  reduction  will  mean  a  saving  to  somebody 
of  about  $250,000,000.  The  decision  to  make  a 
horizontal  cut  is  not  satisfactory.  President  Hard¬ 
ing  called  for  heavy  reductions  in  freight  on  farm 
products,  and  Secretary  Hoover  wanted  reductions 
on  coal  and  other  “basic  commodities.”  The  object 
of  this  was  to  stimulate  the  shipment  of  farm  goods 
and  hasten  the  distribution  of  coal  and  other  neces¬ 
sities.  Under  this  plan  the  rates  on  finished 
products  would  remain  where  they  are.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  will  not  show  itself  in  retail  prices  for  months, 
if  ever,  but  it  will,  without  doubt,  bring  up  the 
question  of  labor  prices.  There  will  be  a  general 
feeling  that  railroad  employees  must  share  with  the 
railroads  in  this  reduction.  There  is  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  that  no  cut.  was  made  in  passenger  rates. 
We  think  such  reduction  would  have  increased  the 
passenger  service  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss,  while  the  freight  reduction  will  not  greatly 
stimulate  shipments. 


Brevities 

The  Spring  lamb  crop  is  reported  short. 

It  has  been  decided  that  “dandelion  wine”  is  an  in¬ 
toxicant. 

Miss  Aj.ick  L.  Daly  is  a  candidate  for  Governor  in 
South  Dakota.  The  first  time  any  woman  had  a  real 
chance  of  election  to  such  an  office. 

A  New  York  judge  has  ruled  that  a  failure  to  cook  a 
man’s  breakfast  is  good  ground  for  separation  from  his 
wife.  In  this  case  the  wife  claimed  her  husband  re¬ 
fused  to  cat  her  food  ! 
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Further  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Problem 

[Our  people  knew  our  general  policy  of  Riving  a 
fair  hearing  to  questions  concerning  the  farm.  As 
before  explained,  we  have  restricted  this  milk  contro¬ 
versy  more  than  usual  because  discussion  <1  id  not 
seem  to  promise  benefits.  In  it  wo  are  concerned  onh 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  dairymen.  To  this  end 
our  policy  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  problems 
to  be  adopted  by  the  will  of  the  majority  in  one  organi¬ 
zation  onlv,  and  then  nil  work  together  as  one  unit  to 
give  the  p'lan  adopted  a  fair  chance  to  make  good.  For 
ourselves,  we  would  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to 
see  unity  restored.] 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  so  far  practically  all 
information  reaching  the  public  on  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  pooling  association.  Give  us  all 
a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Nelson  gives  us  some  good  suggestions  on 
page  070,  but  he  is  altogether  mistaken  in  sonic  of 
his  remarks.  While  a  pooler  he  is  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  non-poolers  in  trying  to  get  all  dairymen 
together.  It  was  an  attempt  to  do  this  that  led  to 
the  Non-poolers'  Association.  Turn  to  the  report  of 
the  first  meeting  of  non-poolers,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  3,  1021.  page  1 03,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  resolution  passed  at  that  gathering  was  directed 
to  the  pooling  association  with  the  sole  intent  to  get 
a  non-poolers'  hearing,  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a  modification  of  the  pooling  plan  and  ils  con¬ 
tract,  so  that  all  dairymen  could  be  united  in  it. 
For  their  attempt  to  get  together,  the  non-poolers 
received  volumes  of  the  abuse  and  ridicule  that  Mr. 
Nelson  wisely  deplores. 

Again  at  the  Jersey  City  meeting,  November  13, 
the  non-poolers  offered  a  resolution  to  bring  the 
League  together  in  one  body  again.  This  resolution 
provided  that  five  men  he  selected  by  the  old  League, 
five  by  the  pool,  five  by  the  non-pool.  Two  other  men 
of  lifelong  devotion  to  dairy  interests  were  suggested. 
These  17  Should  proceed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
marketing  of  all  milk  produced  in  the  League  terri¬ 
tory.  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  a  majority  and 
minority  report  should  be  submitted  and  voted  on 
by  all  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  by  direct 
votes,  and  the  plan  so  adopted  should  be  accepted 
by  all.  I  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
the  full  text  of  this  resolution  to  those  who  wish 
to  read  it-  It  was  contemptuously  rejected. 

Another  suggestion  is  now  made  by  “A  Dairy¬ 
man.”  on  page  701,  May  20,  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  call  a  get-together  conference  «>f  the 
milk  interests  to  adjust  differences  and  make  a  plan 
on  which  all  can  agree.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
Mr.  Nelson’s  letter.  Non-poolers  will  indorse  these 
suggestions,  and  are  ready  to  do  their  part. 

In  the  light  of  tins  record,  who  destroyed  the  unity 
in  the  organization?  Who  is  creating  the  chaos? 

The  only  reason  for  the  chaos  that  exists  in  the 
dairy  industry  at  present  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
threats  and  force  and  coercion  have  been  resorted 
to  that  the  pooling  contract  might  be  forced  down 
the  throats  of  dairymen  who  did  not  like  the  taste 
of  it;  and  all  of  their  overtures  have  been  rejected 
with  abuse  and  sarcasm.  If  there  are  uo  terms  but 
the  pooling  contract,  let  us  save  our  time;  hut  if 
there  is  a  chance  to  get  together  on  a  workable  plan 
after  a  full  and  open  discussion,  the  non-poolers  arc 
ready  for  a  conference,  and  if  unable  to  agree  with 
conferees,  they  are  yet  willing  to  submit  the  dif¬ 
ferences  to  a  referendum  of  dairymen  and  pledge 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision.  That  is  our 
conception  of  co-operation.  joiin  andekson. 


Shipping  Milk  to  Buffalo 

The  dealer  I  sell  my  milk  to  in  Buffalo  notified  me 
that  after  May  1  I  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  to 
Buffalo,  lie  claims  this  is  the  pool  agreement,  but  no 
other  dealer  has  said  anything  to  the  men  sending 
milk  to  them  from  here.  Will  you  let  me  know  if  that 
is  the  pool  agreement?  produces. 

New  York. 

The  division  superintendent  of  the  League  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  .1.  R.  Ten II,  kindly  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  in  reference  to  the  Buffalo  situation; 

From  April  1.  1922.  the  League  contract  with  dealers 
for  milk  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  covers  delivery  «•:’  milk 
to  Buffalo;  in  other  words,  the  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Included  in  the  price  of  Glass  1  milk  to  dialers  is  a 
city  differential  of  44c  per  cwt.,  made  up  as  follows: 
16c  per  cwt.  can  differential,  which  has  always  been 
charged  ;  28c  per  cwt-  average  transportation  charge  to 
Buffalo.  This  44c  city  differential  applies  against 
Class  1  milk  ntd.v  The  association  is  pooling  the  44c 
differential  with  all  Buffalo  shippers,  so  that  onh  pro¬ 
ducer  will  get  returned  to  him  through  his  pooled  prii  e 
the  same  per  cent  of  the  44c  differential  as  Glass  1  milk 
sold  to  dealers  hears  to  the  total  amount  of  milk  sold 
in  the  Buffalo  district. 

This  method  was  adopted  primarily  to  enable  the 
association  to  compete  with  cream  coming  from  outside 
territories,  such  as  Canada  and  Ohio. 

The  Buffalo  Milk  Supply 

Buffalo  is  using  about  168,000  qts.  of  liquid  niilk 
daily.  As  near  as  can  he  estimated,  about  23.000 
to  25,000  qts.  of  this  is  pooled,  and  the  remainder, 
say  143,000  to  145,000  qts.  comes  from  other  syunes. 


This  is,  of  course,  all  non-pooled  milk,  but  all  of 
it  does  not  come  through  the  Non-poolers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  However,  our  association  is  negotiating  with 
the  Buffalo  dealers,  and  helping  regulate  the  price  of 
milk  in  the  Buffalo  market. 

Our  prices  here  are  based  on  the-  200-mile  freight 
rone  price  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The  dealer  pays  this 
price,  plus  a  seven-point  test.  In  other  words,  for 
the  month  of  April  the  price  of  milk  for  bottling 
was  $2.30,  plus  2.8or,  making  $2.58  per  cwt,  net  to  the 
farmer.  There  was  very  litt.e  advantage  taken  of 
the  $1.75  price,  and  from  the  data  now  at  hand  I 
should  say  the  average  price  paid  by  dealers  for 
non-pooled  milk  was  $2.40  per  c-wt,  net  to  the  farmer. 
All  milk  is  paid  for  by  the  15th  of  the  month  for  the 
milk  shipped  during  the  preceding  month. 

CHARLES  W.  NEWTON. 


League  Prices  for  April 

A  bulletin  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  says  that  checks  fov  April  milk  were 
mailed  on  May  25.  The  price,  after  deductions  were 
made  for  expenses,  advertising,  depreciation,  etc., 
was  $1,335  per  100  lbs.  for  three  per  cent  milk.  On 
account  of  t lie  low  price  the  deductions  for  capital 
fund  were  reduced  to  10c  per  100  lbs.,  making  the 
net  to  dairymen  $1,235,  or  16.5c  below  the  March 
price. 

In  number,  51,823  checks  were  sent  members,  but 
some  had  not  yet  reported,  and  the  actual  number 
participating  in  the  pool  was  estimated  to  be  54,000. 

<  tf  these,  15.016  delivered  to  127  plants  owned  by 
the  association.  The  association  handled  42,000.000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  March.  In  April  it  increased  to 
75,000,000  lbs.  In  the  pool  as  a  whole  there  were 
290, 000, 000  lbs. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  association  closed  March  31, 
and  detailed  report  is  promised  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  June  15. 

June  prices  are  on  the  May  basis. 

Cars  That  Kill  Poultry 

Today  an  automobile  ran  over  and  killed  one  of  my 
turkeys.  This  turkey  had  a  nest  of  17  eggs  and  would 
be  ready  to  sit  iu  a  few  days.  Last  year  she  raised  two 
litters  of  turkeys,  which  I  sold  for  $54,  Would  I  be 
justified  in  charging  this  man  $10  for  damage?  He  did 
not  stop  or  tell  rue  he  ran  over  the  turkey.  It  was 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  1  was  sitting  on  the  porch  ami 
spoke  to  my  wife  about  his  driving  so  fast,  and  when 
he  got  past  the  house  he  hit  the  turkey.  I  called  him 
on  the  phone,  and  he  admitted  it.  and  says  he  will 
settle.  Oil  Saturday  a  car  ran  down  and  killed  a  big 
hen.  The  driver  came  to  the  house  like  a  man  and  was 
ready  to  settle.  Can  a  person  who  owns  land  adjoining 
my  pasture  be  compelled  to  build  a  line  fence?  If  bo. 
what  steps  can  I  take  to  make  him  do  so?  h.b. 

New  York. 

We  thiuk  $10  would  be  a  low  price  for  the  tur¬ 
key,  but  under  the  circumstances  we  would  accept 
it.  Some  of  the  car  drivers  are  very  good  about 
such  thiugs.  and  will  stop  and  settle  for  any  damage 
they  may  be  responsible  for.  If  they  would  all  act 
in  that  way  there  would  be  no  outcry  against  '"auto 
hogs."  Under  the  common  law  each  owner  of  ad¬ 
joining  property  is  expected  to  maintain  half  of  the 
legal  fence.  If  there  is  any  dispute  about  it,  call  in 
tbe  fence  viewers  of  the  town  and  let  them  decide 
about  the  fence  and  who  shall  build  It. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Report  comes  from  Vermont  that  the  Vermont  Maple 
Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange  is  doing  business. 
The  prospects  for  the  season  are  looking  good.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  seven  Io<aIs.  In  the  communities  where 
the  associations  are  located  the  old  line  dealers  are  pay¬ 
ing  25c  more  than  they  are  paying  in  ether  commu¬ 
nities  where  there  js  uo  association.  It  is  also  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  lie  dealers’  price  Throughout  the 
State  is  considerably  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  no  organization.  The  association  is  de¬ 
veloping  u  good  private  market. 

The  America n  raspberry  beetle  has  been  a  bad  pest 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  for  a  number  of  years.  So 
far  no  successful  method  if  combating  the  pest  has 
been  known.  This  year  Prof.  Parrott  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ulster 
County  Farm  Bureau,  is  attempting  to  find  some  weak 
point  iu  its  life  history  so  that  its  ravages  may  be  re¬ 
duced. 

Despite  the  heavy  frost  in  the  Hudson  Valley  there 
is  apparently  not  enough  injury,  especially  in  Dutchess 
County,  to  cause  a. arm  as  to  the  fiuir  crop.  McIntosh 
apples  show  as  high  as  59  per  rent  loss  of  buds  in 
many  cases,  but  there  are  enough  remaining  buds  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  good  crop.  Pears  are  blooming  excessively 
heavy  in  many  parts  of  the  Hudson  River  section. 

Fair  associations  in  Central  New  York  are  already 
making  detailed  plans  for  their  Fall  fairs.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  the  court  house  at  Cortland,  representatives 
from  Cortland,  DeKoyter,  Elmira.  Ithaca.  Watkins  and 
Trnmanshurg  took  up  matters  of  programs,  dates,  and 
other  details. 

Schuyler  County  sheep  men  broke  away  from  the 
State  pool  this  year  They  sold  their  wool  graded 
to  a  buyer.  This  will  not  seriously  affect  the  State 
pool,  however,  as  Schuyler  is  one  of  the  small  produc¬ 
ing  counties  of  the  Stale. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  around  the  State  that 
there  is  an  unusually  large  acreage  of  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Then-  is  a  possibility  that  those  who  feel  that 
acreage  alternates  with  the  years  may  have  their  theory 
justified  this  year. 

If  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  Fair  Commission, 
the  Syracuse  Chamber  Commerce  and  other  organi¬ 


zations  are  successful,  the  world’s  dairy  congress  will 
he  hehl  in  Syracuse  some  time  in  October.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  dairy  congress  have  been  under  way  for 
more  than  a  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  'history  of 
the  congress  a  farmers’  co-operative  association  will 
sell  farm  products  at  the  fair.  The  Dairymen's  League 
secured  the  concession  for  the  sale  of  ice  cream. 

F.  A.  Blower  of  WeltonviUe  reports  something  worth 
listening  to.  He  has  bred  purebred  Percheron  horses 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  has  10  head  on  his  farm  at 
the  present  time,  four  of  which  are  colts.  The  other  six 
are  divided  into  four  brood  mares  from  which  colts  are 
raised  for  sale  and  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are 
worn  out.  Only  one  gelding  is  kept  on  the  farm,  the 
sixth  being  a  stallion,  which  does  his  share  of  farm 
work.  Mr.  Blower  states  that  he  believes  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  he  can  secure  cheaper  farm  power  than  by  any 
other  method.  The  mares  when  freshening  are  kept  out 
of  the  harness  for  only  a  week  or  two  at  the  most. 
They  are  doing  the  work  on  the  farm  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  furnishing  a  cash  crop.  The  stallion  is 
also  contributing  cash  in  addition  to  the  work  which 
he  gives,  -Mr.  Blewer  uses  a  four-horse  team  and  plows 
from  three  to  five  acres  a  day.  He  says  that  he  likes 
to  think  of  his  team  as  a  four-cylinder  tractor.  If  one 
cylinder  goes  bad,  however,  he  can  replace  it,  and  does 
not  have  to  throw  away  the  whole  machine  and  get  a 
new  one. 

That  some  men  have  a  belief  in  the  dairy  business 
in  tbe  country  is  no  more  vividly  shown  than  iu  Tioga 
County.  A.  W.  Mason  of  Gaskill  has  recently  sold  his 
farm,  and  S.  B.  Clark  of  Spencer  is  attempting  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Their  method  is  to  sell  their  farms  for 
so  many  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  eight  years.  Mr. 
Mason's  advertisement  reads  as  follows:  ‘‘180-acre 
farm  for^  one  40-quart  can  of  milk  per  day  for  eight 
years.  Now  get  busy  with  your  pencil  and  imagination 
and  see  what  the  sale  price  will  be.” 

The  old  russet  apple  still  lingers  with  us.  At  the 
Syracuse  public  market,  50  bushels  of  these  were  sold 
for  $1.10,  retail.  To  appreciate  the  Tusset  apple,  one 
must  plant  corn  all  day  in  a  dusty  field  and  then  at  the 
noon  hour  stick  a  few  of  these  apples  iu  his  pocket  t  » 
nibble  on  along  about  3  :30  in  the  afternoon.  Words  do 
not  grow  to  express  the  satisfaction. 

William  6.  Markham,  8(>  years  old.  famous  as  a 
sheep  breeder  and  dairyman,  died  at  his  home  in  Avon 
on  May  16.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  very  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  talking  with  Mr.  Markham  about  his  early  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  sheep  business.  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  America  to  import  the  von  llomeyer  strain 
of  Rambouillet  sheep.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
breeders  to  ship  wrinkled  sheep  into  Australia.  Back 
in  1872,  when  Mr.  Markham  was  36  years  old,  be  had 
assembled  what  was  at  that  time  ope  of  the  finest 
flocks  of  Merino  sheep  in  America.  In  1876  Mr.  Mark¬ 
ham  published  the  American  Merino  Register,  -the  first 
record  of  pedigrees  ever  published.  For  20  years  he 
held  the  position  of  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool  Growers’  Association.  For 
23  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  While  Mr.  Markham  was  secretary 
of  the  national  association  his  counsel  was  solicited  by 
the  Japanese  government,  and  he  selected  200  purebred 
sheep  and  delivered  them  iu  person  to  the  Japanese 
government  at  Tokyo.  This  formed  the  nucleus  for 
the  government  experimental  flock.  The  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  bred  the  Merinos  on  Chinese  sheep  and  pro¬ 
duced  individuals  that  produced  300  per  cent  fleece  in¬ 
crease.  During  recent  years  he  has  developed  a  fine 
purebred  herd  of* Holstein-F riesian  cattle  that  are  the 
pride  of  the  upper  Genesee  Valley.  E.  A.  F.  * 


Farm  Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

We  are ‘located  in  the  great  fluid  milk  producing  sec¬ 
tion  of  Chenango  County,  and  this  industry  is  crowded 
to- the  limit.  Quite  a  lot  of  calves  are  shipped  to  the 
city,  some  live  veals  bringing  only  from  5  to  7c  per  lb. 
here  on  the  cars.  Eggs  sell  to  local  dealers  for  25c  per 
dozen.  Milk,  calves  and  eggs  are  about  the  only  prod¬ 
ucts  shipped  to  the  city  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
dairy  cow  reigns  supreme.  Silos  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  rhe  principal  crops  are  corn  for  silage, 
hay  and  oats.  These  are  grown  to  feed  more  cows,  to 
make  more  fertilizer,  to  grow  more  crops,  to  feed  more 
and  more  cows,  thus  increasing  the  endless  toil  anil  the 
surplus  milk.  In  my  humble  opinion  this  has  much  to 
do  with  the  low  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  prod¬ 
uce  Large  quantities  of  Western  grain  are  fed  during 
at  least  half  of  the  year,  and  these  feed  bills  are  the 
bane  of  the  dairyman’s  existence.  As  far  as  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  extends  the  farmers  are  badly  discouraged 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  outlook.  Future  prospects  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  look  encouraging.  Those  with  whom  I 
have  talked  say  times  are  much  harder  than  last  year, 
aud  I  agree  with  them.  The  milk  war  goes  merrily  on 
and  is  a  never-ending  source  of  trouble  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  Between  the  dealers  and  the  various  associa¬ 
tions,  the  majority  of  fanners  are  disciplined  and  fright¬ 
ened  until  they  readily  place  their  names  on  the  clotted 
line  and  are  simply  "the  man  with  the  hoe,”  of  course 
renters  and  those  having  purchased  farms  and  stock  at 
war  prices  are  hardest  hit,  and  for  them  it  surely  is  a 
struggle  for  existence. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  farmers  of  Chenango  County 
signed  the  pooling  contract,  although  a  considerable 
number  have  not.  I  will  not  express  my  own  opinion, 
for  it  would  amount  to  little,  but  most  poolers  with 
whom  I  have  talked  do  not  seem  greatly  encouraged. 
They,  however,  assert  that  if  all  dairymen  would  joiu 
the  pool  they  could  control  the  situation,  and  prices  to 
producers  would  advance.  But  the  question  arises,  how 
ean  the  price  of  any  product  be  greatly  advanced  when 
there  is  a  surplus?  I  have  just  heard  this  morning  that 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  has  ordered  milk 
cooled  to  50  degrees.  Formerly  it  was  60  degrees.  Mow 
does  this  look  to  farmers,  especially  those  without  ice? 
If  this  is  true,  it  means  ruin  to  many.  F.  D.  a.  w. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 


Milk  is  bringing  6vie  per  qt.  for  milk  testing  3  8 
butterfat,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  with  a  reduction  of  4c 
for  one-tenth  under  or  premium  of  4e  for  one-tenth 
over;  that  is  for  basic  amount.  We  are  allowed  for 
October,  November  aud  December  these  prices  for  the 
full  amount  shipped.  If  we  exceed  our  average  fo  • 
these  three  months  they  call  it  surplus,  and  we  are  pa  d 
according  to  butter  prices,  except  for  June  and  July 
were  allowed  to  exceed  our  basic  amount  10  per  eent. 
The  hay  crop  promises  very  short :  it  has  been  very  dry 
for  some  time.  Oats  are  looking  fair:  wheat  has  good 
color  and  looks  healthy,  but  rather  short  at  this  time. 
Very  good  prospect  for  apples  and  fruit  generally  ;  feed 
prices  continue  high,  according  to  farm  produce;  dairy 
feeds,  such  as  dried  grains  and  corn  bran,  about  $40 
per  ton ;  better  feeds,  $55  to  $60  per  ton.  u.  u.  c. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa, 
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We  have  weeded  tho  beet  row  this 
morning,  and  thrown  out  a  dozen  or  more 
in t worms.  Yesterday,  May  2,  we  en¬ 
joyed  onions,  lettuce  and  radishes.  Our 
first,  planting  of  beans  has  been  frosted 
and  is  very  yellow.  Our  peas  are  about 
half,  a  stand.  Tomatoes  almost  ready 
for  the  open  ground:  sweet  potatoes  com¬ 
ing  through  the  hotbed,  and  first,  planting 
of  Irish  potatoes  up.  I  can  see  the  yel¬ 
low  plum  trees  from  the  window;  fruit 
are  good-sized  now,  and  I  think  surely 
will  escape  the  'frost,  but  one  never 
knows;  one  can  only  hope. 

Lee’s  pig  club  sow  is  the  mother  of  10 
baby  pigs,  and  they  go  where  they  please. 
We  are  trying  to  dispose  of  them  before 
the  corn  is  planted  near  their  run,  but 
pigs  seem  a  bit  dull  just  now. 

The  old-fashioned  roses  have  always 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Divinity 

1  cannot  hear  Him  in  the  running  wind. 
And  when  the  earthquakes  wrestle 
neath  the  soil 

Within  their  mutiny  1  shall  not  find 
The  cadence  of  the  still,  small  voice  of 
Cod. 


Yet  I.  where  winds  of  April  gently  hush 

The  new-born  leaves,  upon  II is  pres¬ 
ence  came ; 

He  spoke  to  me  from  but  1 1  is  burning 
bush — 

Forsythia,  with  boughs  of  golden  flame. 

-FREDERICK  F.  VAN  )>E  WATER 
in  New  York  Tribune, 
ik 

Wt:  have  referred,  on  several  occasions, 
to  tile  danger  of  fumigation  with  cyanide 
in  a  dwelling  house.  The  New  York  po¬ 
lice  have  been  investigating,  recently,  the 
mysterious  and  apparently  simultaneous 
death  of  two  persons,  husband  and  wife, 
who  lived  in  a  ipiiet  family  hotel.  The 
presumption  is  that  they  died  from  poi¬ 
sonous  fumes  which  were  used  to  fumi¬ 
gate  a  room  below  those  they  occupied. 
It  was  possible  for  these  deadly  fumes 
to  travel  through  cracks  around  piping 
or  similar  crevices  to  the  room  above. 
The  fumigation  was  done  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  person,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
pervasive  deadliness  of  the  gas  was  not 
considered,  and  tragedy  followed  its  use. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Only  one-fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Bell  System  are  shown  in  this  picture. 


A  Telephone  City 


Above  is  an  imaginary  city,  made  by  grouping  together 
one-fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Bell  System,  and 
used  in  telephone  service.  Picture  to  yourself  a  city  five 
times  as  great  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Bell  System  throughout  the  country. 

If  all  these  buildings  were  grouped  together,  they  would 
make  a  business  community  with  400  more  buildings  than 
the  total  number  of  office  buildings  in  New  York  City,  as 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

Next  to  its  investment  in  modern  telephone  equipment, 
the  largest  investment  of  the  Bell  System  is  in  its  1,600 
modern  buildings,  with  a  value  of  $144,000,000.  Rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  twenty-seven  stories  down  to  one-story, 
they  are  used  principally  as  executive  offices,  central  offices, 
storehouses  and  garages.  The  modern  construction  of  most 
of  the  buildings  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  investment 
in  buildings  is  now  over  three  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Every  building  owned  by  the  Bell  System  must  be  so 
constructed  and  so  situated  as  to  serve  with  efficiency  the 
telephone  public  in  each  locality,  and  to  be  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  for  future  requirements. 
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•  Bell  System” 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


There  was  a  local  election  at  (’oko- 
ville.  Wyo.,  May  0,  ami  a  newspaper 
item  says,  regarding  it : 

This  town,  once  reputed  as  a  hangout 
for  “had  men,,”  held  an  election  yesterday 
and  Mrs.  Ktliel  Stoner  was  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate  for  Mayor.  Mrs.  ,T.  P. 
Noblitt  and  Mrs.  Richard  Huberts  were 
named  to  the  City  Council. 

The  women  defeated  a  men's  ticker 
and  they  have  announced  their  intention 
to  “clean  the  city  of  bootleggers  and  other 
law  violators.” 

Mrs.  Stoner  polled  70  votes,  while  R. 
A.  Roomer,  men’s  candidate  for  Mayor, 
received  43. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  we  think 
the  women  had  become  indignant  over  ob¬ 
jectionable  conditions,  and  as  direct  ac¬ 
tion  was  needed,  they  decided  to  “do  it 
themselves.” 


Montessori  Educational  Material 

devised  t>y  Dr.  Montessori,  tor  tho  leadline  of 
chlhlrnu  up  to  ten  years  of  age.  hitherto  sold 
only  in  oompleta  sots,  may  now  tin  purchased 
in  sections,  to  meet  the  needs  of  ehildron  of 
different  ages.  Thousands  of  parents  are 
successfully  using  this  apparatus  for  homo  in¬ 
struction.  Write  today  for  tiee  catalog  R,  N. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  CHILDHOOD,  Inc. 
103  West  1 4tli  Street,  New  York  City 


My  coffee  is  no  eon  ft  that  people  who 

1  drink  It  never  rhnnge. 

You  couldn't  iioikc  (rood  bread  of 
flour  (fro  mill  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  wheat.  Smidl,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berries  will  not  make 
wholeaome  coffee. 

My  coffee  is  delicious  became  it  in 
around  from  Inrue,  plump.  HICK 
berrien.  It  Is  sstisfyinu  end  health  v. 
It  soothe*  the  nerves  end  help*  ill- 
gestion. 

Ton  c«a  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  $1.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  K  lb- 
trial  order.  Money  back  if  it  doe*  not  please  you. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


2132.  Drees  for  misses  and  small  wom¬ 
en,  1(1  and  18  years.  The  10-year  size 
will  require  3%  yds.  of  material  30,  40 
or  44  in.  wide.  20  cents. 


appealed  to  me,  and  I  see  one  open  rose 
and  two  buds  on  the  old-fashioned  thorny 
yellow  rose;  the  deep  red  rose  with  its 
fragrant  perfume  is  just  loaded  with 
opening  buds.  The  old-fashioned  rose 
has  always  died  out  for  me.  My  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Iris  has  bloomed  profusely  this 
Spring;  the  deep  purple  is  the  earliest 
bloomer  of  the  four  varieties. 

They  toll  rue  it  is  time  to  begin  din¬ 
ner.  What,  will  I  cook?  Yesterday  was 
bMiii  day;  Irish  potatoes  have  given  out. 
Eggs?  Yes,  they  like  eggs;  corn  bread, 
milk  and  butter  and  a  few  incidentals. 
Our  White  Leghorns  have  surely  kept 
up  their  side  of  the  bill,  but  when  one 
lakes  n  notion  to  sit  one  would  just  as 
well  hunt  up  the  eggs  and  prepare  them 
for  business,  and  while  we  have  had 
very  poor  success  with  hatching  chickens 
so  far,  we  have  lost  but  few,  I  start  off 
each  litter  with  a  hard-boiled  egg,  shell 
and  all.  crushed  fine.  Sweet  milk,  warm 
from  the  cow,  makes  them  thrive,  Lee 
and  Thelma  each  have  a  gang  of  their 
very  own.  and  Paid  wauls  lo  rear  a  drove 
of  guineas.  The  hoys  have  a  turkey  hen 
each,  and  so  they  lake  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
terest  in  the  poultry.  Rut  the  greatest 
thing  is  the  mule  colts.  We  have  raised 
sutlicient  coverlet  money  to  purchase  four 
young  mules,  ranging  in  price  from  $20 
to  $35  each,  lower  than  I  have  ever 
known  them  to  sell.  Next  in  view  is  a 
Jersey  cow.  That  is  a  dream  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  along  with  many  needed  things  for 
the  home,  but  we  can  only  wait,  work, 
hope  and  strive. 

Dinner  over,  dishes  washed,  chickens 
fed,  a  May  shower  sent  them  scuttling  to 
shelter,  hut  the  sun  has  broken  out  again, 
and  all  the  earth  looks  refreshed  anil 
green.  Raul  has  gone  to  the  forest  to 
look  for  squirrels.  They  will  hunt  them 
to  keep  them  from  the  corn,  and  because 
some  of  the  men  folks  are  very  fond  of 
them  on  the  table,  especially  fried  brown 
or  in  a  big  potpie.  mrn,  p.  n.  k. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


\  acitm  ice  cream  jars,  holding  one 
quart,  were  noted  recently  for  $2.S9. 
They  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  thermos  bottle,  and  ice  cream  packed 
in  such  a  jar  remains  in  perfect  condition 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  on  long  automobile  trips  or  pic- 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


SALT  should  be  free 

from  Moisture 


Who  can  tell  ns  how  to  make  cheese 
from  buttermilk,  flavored  with  caraway 
seeds?  It  is  made  largely  in  Holland, 
and  one  of  our  readers  asks  for  the 
recipe. 


rnmwMffliM/frtft/MtfA 


Did  you  know  that  salt,  free 
from  moisture,  means  you  are 
getting  all  salt — full  weight  of 
salt  flavor  and  salt  benefit? 

The  soft,  porous,  quick  dissolv¬ 
ing  flakes  of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  are  free  from  mois¬ 
ture  and  all  adulteration-  That  is 
why  it  does  not  cakeor  harden  like 
ordinary  salts,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  a  70  lb.  bag  is  as 
big  and  does  the  work  of  a  100 
lb.  bag  of  ordinary  salt. 

Remember,  only  salt  that  dissolves 
completely,  instantly,  is  good  salt. 
Best  for  every  farm  purpose— cook¬ 
ing,  talcing,  butter  making,  meat 
curing  and  table  use. 


V///////////////////T//S/M 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  have  slipped  away  to  the  kitchen  to 
try  to  get  a  few'  uninterrupted  moments 
with  my  pen.  Mr.  P.  wants  paper  (o 
burn  some  caterpillcrs.  Lee,  w  ho  is  braid¬ 
ing  a  rug,  wants  to  know  what  color  to 
use  next.  Four  young  turkeys  want  to 
be  noticed.  A  crow  near  the  turkey’s  nest 
has  caused  Thelma  to  scamper  off  to  see 
if  the  hen  has  yet  laid.  Paul,  who  is 
burrowing  the  newly  planted  corn,  has 
come  to  the  house  for  a  drink,  and  like¬ 
wise  to  the.  cupboard  for  a  snack  to  eat. 
Some  say  it.  ruins  their  stomachs  to  eat 
between  meals,  but  if  that  be  true  they 
will  all  be  ruined,  for  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  occurrence. 


The  crystals  or  flakea  of 
ordinary  salt  are  hard  and 
alow  dissolving. 


Tho  soft  porous  flakes  of 
Colonial  dissolve  instantly. 


COLONIAL 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  —  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  STOCK  SALT-USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 
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Homemade  Yeast 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
good  bread  discussion  in  Talc  K.  N.-Y. 
Good  bread  is  one  thing  that  every  house¬ 
wife  aspires  to  making,  and,  in  truth,  a 
meal  may  be  easily  spoiled  by  poor  bread. 
As  a  general  thing,  bread  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  when  made  of  fresh  compressed  yeast. 
But  for  rhe  farm  \\;oman  who  makes  large 
quantities  of  bread,  baking  at  least  twice 
a  week,  the  yeast,  is  not  only  quite  an  ex¬ 
pense,  but  is  also  ofttimes  inconvenient 
to  get  froth  so  often. 

Every  woman  gets  accustomed  to  bak¬ 
ing  with  her  own  particular  brand  of 
yeast,  and  dislikes  to  try  auy  other.  After 
all.  baking  good  bread  is  about  half  know¬ 
ing  how.  and  half  experience,  1  knew 
one  woman  who  sent  back  from  Ohio  to 
Missouri  for  a  kind  of  yeast  common  out 
(here,  declaring  she  could  not  hake  good 
bread  without  her  old  yeast.  When  she 
made  the  move  she  did  not  include  a  can 
of  her  special  yeast  in  her  moving. 

1  am  very  partial  to  baking  bread  with 
compressed  yeast,  but  I  always  bake 
twice  a  week,  and  a  large  baking,  and 
aside  from  buying  tbe  yeast  it  m  not  al¬ 
ways  convenient  to  get  the  fresh  yeast,  as 
we  are  quite  a  way  from  the  store.  I 
evolved  my  own  method  of  making  yeast, 
which  r  have  used  for  several  years. 

Boil  three  medium-sized  potatoes  at 
noon,  mace  one-fourth  cup  sugar  and 
one  tablespoon  salt  in  a  kettle,  add  the 
potato  water  and  the  mashed  iiotatoes. 
Add  enough  warm  water  to  make  two 
quarts  of  “beer,”  Add  two  cakes  of  fresh 
compressed  yeast  and  let  stand  until 
evening.  In  the  evening  take  out  one 
quart  of  the  mixture,  after  beating  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  set  on  cellar  floor  for  the 
“starter”  for  the  next  baking.  If  for 


Strawberry  Jelly. — With  a  sharp  knife 
remove  all  the  outside,  thin,  yellow  rind 
from  oranges.  Squeeze  out  tbe  juice  and, 
with  a  spoon,  scrape  off  any  remaining 
pulp.  But  the  thick,  white  inner  peel 
through  a  meat  chopper ;  there  should  be 
one  cup  ;  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
let  stand  one  hour.  Add  three  cups  of 
water;  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Bet  stand  over  night; 
again  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil 
10  minutes.  Add  one  quart  of  strawber¬ 
ries  (washed,  hulled  and  mashed);  boil 
15  minutes.  Drain  through  jelly  bag. 
Boil  juice  from  five  to  seven  minutes; 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar;  boil  five 
minutes  "and  pour  iuto  sterilized  glasses. 
There  is  a  commercial  “pectin"  on  the 
market  now  that  may  be  used  successful¬ 
ly  in  place  of  the  orange  “pectin.” 

Pineapple  and  Strawberry  Marmalade. 
—  Place  in  an  agate  preserving  kettle 
three  cups  of  prepared  pineapple,  three 
cups  of  crushed  strawberries  and  three 
cups  of  sugar.  Cook  together  until  of  a 
jam-like  consistency  Pour  into  steril¬ 
ized  glasses,  cool  and  cover  with  paraffin. 

MRS.  T.  W.  STILLMAN. 

Fudge  Cake 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  a  request  for 
fudge  cake,  but  as  yet  have  not  seen 
the  recipe  I  use.  To  three  tablespoons 
shortening  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
cream  together,  then  add  one  unbeaten 
egg.  Mix  thoroughly.  Mel  two  squares 
of  unsweetened  chocolate  and  add  to  the 
mixture,  together  with  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  one-third  cup  milk.  Sift  one 
cup  flour  and  one  teaspoon  linking  pow¬ 
der  and  add,  mixing  well.  One-half  cup 
nut  meats  (chopped)  may  be  added  also 
if  desired.  Spread  evenly  on  a  shallow 


Let  the  children  share 
this  mealtime  beverage 


No  NEED  to  warn  the  little  folks  away 
from  the  table  beverage  when  Postum  is 
served;  every  reason  to  invite  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  join  in  the  enjoyment  of 


No.  1004  is  n  very  pretty  design  that  may  be  used  as  an  oval  doilie  as  illustrated,  an  oblong 
cloth,  or  :is  a  pillow.  The  cutting  line  does  not.  show  on  the  design,  hence  its  adaptability  to 
varied  uses.  The  dowers  are  formed  with  the  dat  lazy -daisy  stitch  in  pink,  blue  and  mauve, 
with  green  French  knots  for  the  seed  centers.  The  leaves  are  for  the  lazy-daisy  stitch  in  green. 
The  decorative  lilies  and  the  basket  are  for  dat  stitches  in  bine.  The  material  is  white  Belfast 
lin.sii  Indian  Head,  size  18x22  in.,  and,  with  doss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  60  cents. 


any  reason  you  do  not  want  to  bake  as 
often  as  twice  a  week,  when  boiling  po¬ 
tatoes  for  a  meal,  make  a  fresh  “starter,” 
minus  i be  compressed  yeast.  This  seems 
to  renew  it  and  give  it  fresh  life, 

( tore  a  month  or  so  I  add  one  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  to  my  “beer”  to  keep 
it  full  of  life.  I  bake  four  or  five  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  pan  of  rolls  at  a  baking, 
and  1  have  found  that  it  requires  at  least 
one  quart  of  the  "starter"'  to  bake  this 
amount  of  bread.  Bread  that  rises  quick¬ 
ly  is  sweeter  and  a  better  flavor  than 
bread  that  is  slow  rising,  Hence  it  is 
good  policy  to  have  plenty  of  “starter." 

M  AY  HOOVER  M  V  M  AW. 

Strawberry  Preserves 

Canned  Strawberries. — Select  fresh, 
ripe,  firm  strawberries ;  wash  and  hull. 
Put  %  lb.  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  wa¬ 
fer  in  a  shallow  saucepan  ;  add  one  quart 
of  berries.  Allow  to  cook  gently  for  15 
minutes,  or  until  the  berries  are  flat  and 
rather  browu  looking.  Then  let  berries 
cool  and  remain  in  covered  saucepan  2-4 
hours.  During  this  time  turn  them  over 
in  the  syrup  three  or  four  times.  At  the 
end  of  24  hours  pack  the  cold  berries  in 
sterilized  jars  and  sterilize  four  minutes 
in  boiling  water.  Remove  jars  and  seal. 
Berries  canned  by  this  method  will  not 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  syrup. 

Sup-preserved  strawberries. —  Pse  me¬ 
dium-sized  tart  berries.  Wash,  hull  and 
put  into  an  agate  preserving  kettle.  To 
one  heaping  cup  of  berries  add  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  bring  quickly  to  a  boil  and  boil 
five  minutes.  Skim  off  the  froth-  Re¬ 
move  berries  with  a  skimmer  to  deep 
platters.  Put  one  layer  of  fruit  on  each 
platter,  dividing  the  juice  evenly  among 
them.  Pet  stand  in  the  sun  all  day  for 
three  days,  turning  berries  with  a  fork 
night  and  morning.  They  will  then  have 
plumped  out  like  fresh  berries,  will  be  n 
semi-transparent,  glowing  red.  with  de¬ 
licious.  jelly-like  juice.  Put  cold  in  glass 
jars,  cover  with  paraffin  and  seal. 

Jam  from  Uncooked  Berries. — Wash 
and  hull  berries.  Crush  and  add  sugar  in 
the  proportion  of  I  Th.  to  one  pint  of 
fruit.  Fill  into  sterilized  jelly  glasses, 
cover  with  paraffin  as  for  jelly  and  store 
away.  The  jam  will  keep  perfectly  and 
he  a  delight  all  Winter. 

Strawberry  .lam  Cooked. — Wash  and 
hull  *4  lbs.  of  strawberries.  Mash  the 
berries;  add  2T'»  lbs.  of  sugar  and  cook 
30  minutes,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Pour 
into  sterilized  glasses;  when  cool  cover 
with  paraffin  and  store  away. 


greased  cake  pan,  and  bake  from  20  to 
30  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Cut  in 
squares  before  removing  from  pan.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  keeps,  as  we  eat  it 
too  rapidly  to  keep  much  over.  The 
recipe  was  handed  to  me  by  a  friend,  and 
wc  like  it  very  much.  mrs.  r.  j.  t. 


A  Home  Laundry  Business 

I  always  read  with  interest  the  letters, 
recipes,  etc.,  to  be  found  -on  the  Woman’s 
Page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  take  many 
farm  papers,  but  I  always  reach  first  for 
Fhe.  R.  N.-Y.  I  feel  as  if  1  would  like 
to  visit  face  to  face  with  many  of  the 
farm  women  who  write,  too,  and  whose 
letters  appear  here.  I  wish  some  of  them 
would  write  of  some  ways  to  earn  money 
besides  chickens  and  keeping  boarders.  1 
have  a  gasoline  power  washing  machine, 
and  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  washing  for 
other  people  besides  my  own  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  told  7  cents  a  pound  for  just 
washing  and  12  cents  for  washing  and 
ironing  is  a  fair  price.  I  pay  postage 
one  way  and  the  customer  the  other. 

1  have  a  bit  of  advice  to  offer  anyone 
who  is  thinking  of  purchasing  ft  power 
washer.  Get  a  double-tub  washer.  They 
cost  but  a  very  little  more,  and  do  twice 
the  work,  and  it  will  pay  for  itself  Twice 
over  in  a  year  in  health  and  strength 
saved.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  when  I  was  first  married  I  would 
borrow  money  and  buy  a  power  washer; 
then  take  in  washings  and  pay  for  it. 

MRS.  R.  M.  R. 


Homemade  Table  Pad 

Everyone  needs  a  pad  or  silence  cloth 
for  the  dining  table.  The  “bnnghteu" 
ones,  of  asbestos,  with  the  extra  leaves, 
cost  quite  a  bit.  A  fine  one  can  be  made 
at  home  in  little  time  with  hardly  any 
cost.  Take  some  very  heavy  brown  paper, 
or  better  still,  purchase  asbestos  paper  at 
the  hardware  store,  by  the  yard  or  sheet, 
Cut  this  the  size  of  table  top.  Cut  it  in 
half,  so  when  finished  the  leaves  will  fit 
between.  Cut  the  size  of  the  extra  leaves 
also.  Take  an  old  outing  sheet  or  old 
bed  spread  and  cut  same  as  paper.  Two 
of  each  will  be  needed  for  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  White  grain  bags  are  fine  for  the 
top  if  not  enough  of  the  other  is  avail¬ 
able.  Place  paper  or  asbestos  between 
(loth  and  baste  edges.  Bind  with  wide 
bias  seam  binding,  “boughten”  or  home¬ 
made.  Hot  mats  made  the  same  way  are 
fine  with  neat  slip-on  covers  for  table 
use.  F.  K.  SOUTHERN. 


this  wholesome,  satisfying  drink. 

Postum  is  made  from  Nature’s  best  grain 
— wheat,  and  contains  nothing  to  harm 
nerves  or  digestion. 

You’ll  greatly  relish  its  full-bodied  flavor 
and  aroma. 


■VaevwGE  i 
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FARMS  ,n  N.TJfryh"n 

for  ©«jr  free.  illustrated  '  ntilogxu- ,  map  and  photon  de- 

tiArirui rf«  around  BEAUTIFUL  VINELAND 

counti.»,  aim,  iw»r  Coast :  cU>sa  to  Atlantic  city,  thi  ,.|ay- 
Khuind  of  Aimu-ica  :  e au  .t  fruit  ami  uuullry  center  and 
the  worhl  fl  boat  market;  •pecmHxtn*  In  fiuit  duul  poultry 
ftiuia,  aUo  rrnin,  Juiry.  truck  and  tretJt?r»i  fmms,  at  owners' 
lowest  PtlCOS  Not  connected  with  any  City  farm  andndes. 

I  «  c  (anoDAllr  Ihspcet  each  and  every  farm  we  offer.  Prices 
rarttfe  from  $1,000  tip  Many  with  only  $500  cash,  stocked 
and  equipped.  Tell  us  what  yog  want.  Write  today. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  549- K  brum  Ate.,  ViikUmL  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Who  Wants  a  1 70-Acre  0V*5  Cheap  Farn 

6  miles  from  Binirst.iwn .  N.  J.  House,  Burn,  S4 
miles  N.  Y.  city,  $3,500,  cash.  Also  68-Acre  es¬ 
tate.  3  miles  P  aiuCeut,  N  J.,  27  miles  N.  Y.  city. 
Large  house  rarn,  pouttry  house.  Price,  $30,000; 
part  cash.  Harry  Vail, Warwick,  Orjiige  Cu  .N.Y  . 


GENTS  *°  *e”  PECK’S  S0FT  METAL  RIVETS  for 

utn  1  ^  mending  pots  ami  pans  Every  house- 
l  wife  a  prospect  .  100%  profit.  Trial  box  10C,  regu¬ 
lar  size.  25c  E.  E.  PECK  CO  ,  Dept  D3,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *• square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


.Natural  larn  Cotton  bocks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 

feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  | 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  ;  ;  j 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  hal  f  /  l-  .1 
dozen ;  or  $1,80  per  dozen.  Sizes  j  .  .  ljS| 
954-11^4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  jS 

sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  ;| 

dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Stale  t,  i 
si  zb  of  shoe.  '  t  ■■  i 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Your  grocer  has  Postum  in  two  formst 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  made  instantly  in 
the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for 
those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made  by  boiling  for 
fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 


“There’s  a  Reason” 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Juno  3,  1922 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Big  Wheat  Crops 


Feeding  Cows  on  Test 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  short- 
time  test  ration  for  llnlsloins?  Three  arc 
junior  two-year-old  heifers;  other  aged 
cows.  All  have  had  what  they  would  eat 
of  200  lbs.  ooru meal.  100  ibs,  bran,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  and 
they  are  in  good  condition.  I  can  get 
oats.  bran.  meal,  gluten,  oilmeal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  molasses,  beet  pulp,  but  no 
brewers'  grains,  and  have  very  good 
clover  hay.  o.  H.  P. 

(Ireenbusb,  Mass. 

Test  rows  are  peculiar  individuals.  It 
is  well  to  feed  generously  from  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  relish,  yet  it  is  always  well  to 
guide  them  in  their  selection  of  concen¬ 
trates.  Assuming  that  your  junior  two- 
year-olds,  as  well  as  the  aged  cows,  are 
in  good  flesh,  and  that  yon  have  available 
choice  clover  nr  Alfalfa  hay  with  silage. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  of  grains:  101)  lbs.  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  bran.  250  lbs.  hominy  or  corn  meal. 
200  Ihs.  linseed  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  After  the  cows  are 
on  full  feed  1  should  allow  them  gener¬ 
ous  amounts  of  this  ration  and.  in  addi¬ 
tion.  would  feed  them  beet  pulp  that  had 
been  moistened  with  molasses  water.  I 
have  had  very  good  results  from  soaking 
bran  with  water  and  using  the  drainage 
drippings  for  moistening  the  heel  pulp. 
Considerable  of  the  digestible  nutrients 
in  bran  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
bran  flavor  seems  to  increase  the  pala- 
tability  of  the  beet  pulp.  If  possible, 
some  mangel  beets  should  lie  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  beet  pulp  and  the  grain 
combination  suggested  above.  Succulence 
of  this  character  seems  to  stimulate  the 
cow's  appetite,  and  likewise  serves  as  a 
safety  valve  where  animals  are  forced 
fed  in  this  manner.  Three  or  four  milk¬ 
ings  a  day  will  give  the  best  results,  and 
of  course  the  cow  should  be  fed  her  grain 
allowance  after  each  milking.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  100  lbs.  of  corn  germ  meal  would 
increase  the  usefulness  of  this  ration,  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  this  product. 


Canada  is  the  world’s  greatesT^^ 
producer  of  wheat — second  only  to 
the  United  States — yet  only  about  12%  of 

liie  tillable  area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Oats  have  given  as  high  as  100 
bushels  per  acre,  while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary 
yields:  barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.  Cattle  and  horses 
thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow  abundantly  and  corn 
and  sunflower  culture  are  highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising,  Dairying  and 
Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns  for  his  energy. 
Clearing  the  cost  of  one’s  farm  with  a  single  year’s  crop  has  an 
appeal,  and  has  been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada 
farmers.  Taxes  only  upon  landfnot  on  improvements).  Perfect 
climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  telephones,  excellent  markets  and  shipping  facilities 
make  life  happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 


301  E.  GENESEE  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Authorised  Agent,  Dept. of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


lou  pay  lor  £ 

De  Laval 

vhether  you  buy  on 
or  not 


For  Calves,  Pigs,  Bens  and  Chicks 

or  anything  needing  cow's  sweet  skimmed 
milk.  Barrels  of  250  lbs. — reasonable. 

VV.  A.  RANDEL,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


DRY  MILK 

TTlore 


If  you  are  using  a  worn- 
out,  inferior  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  or  skimming  cream  by 
hand,  you  are  surely  wast¬ 
ing  enough  cream  to  pay  for 
a  De  Laval  in  a  short  time. 

The  selection  of  a  cream 
separator  is  more  important 
than  that  of  any  other 
machine  on  the  farm,  for 
none  other  can  either  save 
or  waste  so  much,  twice  a 
day,  365  days  a  year. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  will: 

— Skim  cleaner  for  many 
more  years  than  any  other; 

— Skim  milk  clean  at  lower 
temperature  than  any  other 
separator; 

— Deliver  a  higher  testing 
cream,  which  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  creamery,  and  easier  and 
less  costly  to  ship, 

— And  deliver  a  cream  which 
will  make  better  butter. 

Mechanically  a  De  Laval  Sep¬ 
arator  is  the  best  that  fine 
materials  and  skilled  workman¬ 
ship  can  make. 

— It  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  separator,  many  giving 
good  service  for  IS  to  20  years. 

— It  is  easier  to  turn. 

— It  is  easier  to  clean. 

— It  is  so  simple  that  one  tool 
will  set  it  up  or  take  it  down. 

— It  has  the  most  perfect 
lubricating  system. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  sepa¬ 
rators  which  are  claimed  to  be 
“just  as  good  and  cost  less.” 
When  you  consider  its  greater 
savings,  greater  reliability, 
longer  life,  the  extra  time  it 
saves,  and  the  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  gives,  the  De  Laval  is,  in 
the  end,  by  far  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  cream  separator  made. 

Even  if  you  have  only  two 
cows  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
De  Laval.  One  can  be  bought 
on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a 
year.  Why  not  sec  your  De 
Laval  agent  at  once  or  write  us 
for  full  information? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

16S  Broadway  29  E.  Madiion  St. 

San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


DOLD-Quahty  Digester  Tankage  contains 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  Rive;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  th;  — ' 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein, 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 

Dept.  A  A  BUFFALO  N.  Y, 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

I  am  told  that  a  Jersey  cow  should  be 
fed  differently  from  a  Holstein  cow.  i 
feed  100  lbs.  bran.  12K  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  linseed.  50  lbs. 
41  per  cent  cottonseed,  with  some  Al¬ 
falfa.  Timothy  and  oat  straw.  I  feed 
about  1  lb.  grain  to  3*4  to  4  lbs.  of  milk. 
With  grain  1  add  one  or  \y*  quarts  of 
meal,  according  to  condition  of  cow.  Why 
is  this  ration  too  rich  or  not  rich  enough 
for  a  Jersey  that  has  calved  a  week  ago, 
by  starting  to  feed  gradually.  W.  IT.  R. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Usually  it  is  necessary  to  feed  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  cows  proportionately  more 
grain  per  unit  of  milk  produced  than 
prevails  with  Flolsteins  or  Avrsliires. 
This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  variation  in 
the  butterfat  test,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration 
itself  must,  necessarily  be  modified  for 
the  different  breeds.  Perhaps  the  most 
accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of 
grain  to  feed  a  dairy  cow  is  calculated 
by  submitting  the  milk  to  the  Babcock 
test,  and  feeding  as  many  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  as  the  cow  yields  in  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  week.  This  rule  would 
apply  equally  as  well  to  the  Jersey  ns  to 
the  Holstein.  In  other  words,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  cannot  he  modified  by 
changing  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  daily 
grain  allowance.  It  is  necessary  to  mod 
ify  the  amount  of  grain  in  proportion  to 
the  daily  production  and  physical  energy 
of  the  row. 

The  combination  that  vou  propose  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  all  of  flu*  produets 
mentioned  are  concentrated  protein  eon 
tributora  and  the  ration  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  in*  carbohydrates  and  energy. 
The  addition  of  200  lbs.  of  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal  and  double  the  amount  of  bran 
is  reeoinmended.  1  would  not  feed  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  straw  to  this  Jersey  cow. 
for  such  products,  when  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  clover  hay,  actually  depress 
digestion  and  utilize  the  energy  that 
might  be  devoted  to  tlie  production  of 
milk.  WJbile  your  Jersey  cow  is  on  pasture 
a  ration  consisting  < »f  four  parts  of  corn 
or  hominy  meal,  four  parts  of  gluten 
feed,  two  parts  o’*  bran  and  one  part  of 
cottonseed  meal  is  suggested.  If  you 
feed  some  Alfalfa  hay  in  addition  to  the. 
grass,  then  the  cottonseed  meal  could  he 
eliminated.  This  combination  ought  to 
enable  you  to  get  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  family  cow. 


grain,  or 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 
for  Infiamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism. 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal¬ 
ing  if  applied  Immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every’  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


DIGESTER 

SJANKAGE> 


MILK  COOLER 

Milk  not  cooled  over 
a  Reid  Cooler  is  likely 
not  properly  cooled. 
Get  a  Reid  and  save 
sour  milk  losses.  By 
far  the  best  cooler ; 
most  easily  cleaned. 
We  have  added  heavy 
pressure  coolers  to  our 
line.  Write  for  prices 
or  auk  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  Reid  Creamery 
and  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

6900  Haverford  Ave. 
BoiD  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWTON’S 


For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expellcr,  Wind.  Throat, 
Stomach  and  Blood.  Use  two  large  cans  tor  Heaves; 
il  not  satisfactory,  money  relunded.  One 
large  can  often  sufficient. 


Upward 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves — 

am!  inure  troubles  In  horses  than  all  other  diseases 
combined.  Keep  Newton's  Compound  on  hand. 

Occasional  dose  keeps  the  horse  in  good  condition. 
Mure  fur  the  money  than  anything  obtained  tor  similar 
purpose*.  Two  pounds  net  In  largo  can.  or  7 5  doses: 
13  ouniea  In  small  can.  Economical  and  sate  to  use. 
dose  it  small.  Powder  form.  In  air-tight  cans.  On 
the  market  over  30  years.  Used  lu  vuUmlnury  prac¬ 
tice  many  years  before. 

Usually  effective  for  Calllu  arid  lloga. 

65c  and  $1.25  per  can 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
front  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Got  ourplarr  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  w  rite  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7078  Balnbrldgo,  N.  V, 


SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 
IN  CHURNING 

THE  FENNER  CHURN  nitkr,  n  nupurloF 
gr.nl*  butter,  wflfthc*,  Sflttft  n ml  work* 
il  rend?  for  purkiog  without  removing 
from  churn,  ^tiintfly  bulll.  I'rtc**,  $9.00 
ut.  Thru  (Unl*:N»  or  direct  81  Pen  for  2 
to  30  cows.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

70S  Wtllman  Bide.,  J«nr»town,  N.Y. 


Green  Mold  in  Silage 

I  have  been  having  lots  of  trouble  with 
green  mold  in  my  silage.  T  lost  four 
00 ws  before  I  discovered  it.  Tt  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  chunk  of  while  mold,  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  middle  of  silo,  a  small 
chunk  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand  and 
larger,  whieli  looks  harmless,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  chunk  is  a  pocket  of  green 
mold.  x'.  v. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  silage  in 
question  was  put  into  the  silo  too  dry. 
Usually  this  condition  results  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mold  such  as  you  have  in¬ 
dicated.  If  the  corn  at  silo  filling  time 
has  been  cured  considerably  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  silo,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  should  be  added  to  bring  about 
fermentatiou  enough  to  destroy  fungus 
growth  that  is  responsible  for  the  trouble. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


liwMINERALi* 

?aSkC0MP0UND 


*5asy  to  use ;  efficien  t ;  economical ;  kills 
X»arasites ;  prevents  d isease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


$3  Pkg 

backl  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 

Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRRVIRS  *»0S  ,  Otpl  R,  Gardner  Mu*. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early, 
Have  It  Ready 
On  Time 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Juno  3 — Shorthorns.  Bradford  County, 
I'a..  Shorthorn  Club,  Troy,  Pa. 

Juno  S — Jerseys.  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
Meredith.  N.  Y. 

June  It — Jerseys.  W.  R.  Spann  & 

Sons,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 
Sons,  Cooporsbu rg.  Pa. 

June  14  Knstern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  combination  sale.  Devon,  Pa. 

July  4  —  Jerseys.  Cherokee  Farms, 
Thornasville.  Ga. 


■  A  POWERFUL  M. 
DISINFECTANT 

which  is  needed  on  every  farm.  It  pre¬ 
vents  disease,  kills  germs,  keeps  small  cuts 
and  wounds  from  becoming  serious.  Also 
prevents  the  breeding  of  flies,  insects  and 
pests.  Absolutely  safe,  clean,  easy  to 
use.  Leaves  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Needed  for  cleaning  home  or  dairy  utensils. 

Keud  tea  cents  for  liueial  sample  and  ash  for  our 

FREE  BOOKLETS 

which  are  lilled  with  valuable  suggestions  about  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  home, stables,  poultry  house 
and  kennels. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted. 

PH1N0TAS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  237  From  St..  Now  York 


SPtCML  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are.  offering  for  sale  a  very  si  tractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull  ;  dam  line  jii«t  bundled  with 
over  500  lbs.  fat  in  Claes  "GO,”  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  iho  large  reeord*  bark  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Hupei vision  for  Tuberculosis. 

W.  S.  KEltU,  Mgr.  fohnssef.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features.  Get 
your  silo  erected  before  frost 


Milking  Shorthorns  in  Bradford  County 

In  this  county  cow  testing  association 
work  has  been  carried  on  continuously 
for  over  nine  years,  and  during  that  time 
molkiug  Shorthorns  have  consistently 
displayed  their  ability  at  the  pail,  while 
steers  on  pasture  or  in  the  feed  lot  have 
sold  at  a  premium  to  critical  markets. 
An  important  factor  that  Bradford  Co., 
Pa.,  breeders  have  carried  out  is  the 
careful  selection  of  herd  sires,  whieh 
have  eorne  entirely  from  the  Glensido 
herd,  which  has  been  doing  careful  work 
in  line  breeding  for  over  30  years  and 
has  concentrated  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Clay  cows  that  made  such  a  remarkable 
record  in  the  World’s  Fair  contest  at 
Chicago. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Xshams 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wishingtonville,  N.Y. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

Sirnd  by  Gleiisidti  Red  Chief.  MEADOWSWEET  FARM, 
C.  E,  HAPPERSETT,  Mor.  ■  Goochs  Bridge,  Delaware 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


cuit.eoko 

CONN. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  P 


Perhaps  “  pigs  are  pigs,”  but  you 
will  find 

Walnut  Acres  Duroc- Jersey 

pigs  are  better  than,  the  average.  Theyare 
bred  for  color,  size,  large  litters,  quick 
growl h  and  strong  constitutions.  They 
are  the  kind  that,  make  money  for  their 
owners.  They  are  not  cheap  pigs,  but  we 
have  about  seventy-live  sow  and  hoar  pigs, 
eight  weeks  old.  that  we  are  going  to  sell 
for  $15.00  each,  including  registration 
papers.  Shipment  made  same  day  order  is 
received,  Six  young  sows  bred  for  Septem¬ 
ber  farrowing,  fM5.no  each.  Two  yearly 
hoars,  for  winch  we  have  no  further  use, 
ftn.uo  each.  All  guaranteed.  Joe  Orion  II 
and  Giant  Top  Col,  breeding. 

H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.Y. 


GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  Street  Sidney,  N 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Beciet. and  Gleuwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  Use 
aud  Pedigrees.  w.w.  D,,.T  firms  e  si  pi,;i.  e. 


Trotting  Blood  in  the  Work  Horse 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  some 
articles  in  Tiir  B.  N.-Y.  lately  regarding 
trotting  blood  in  draft  horses.  I  have  in 
mind  one  instance  which  came  under  my 
notice,  and  thought  perhaps  it  might  in¬ 
terest  you.  A  few  years  since  there  was 
kept  in  this  town  a  draft  stallion  which 
was  not  a  purebred  draft  horse,  hut  had 
a;  slight  strain  of  trotting  blood.  Me  was 
a  good  heavy  horse  of  about  1 ,500  lbs., 
good  style,  up-headed,  a  nice  driver  and 
excellent  worker;  in  fact,  he  worked  hard 
fur  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  worked 
ih  the  logging  woods  in  tile  Winter.  Now 
for  results:  Mis  cults  were  good  ones;  in 
fact,  much  hotter  looking  ami  better  style 
than  the  average  purebred  draft  horse, 
and  were  gOOtl  size  ami  imnh  better 
horses  than  many  purebred  drafters. 

.Maine.  L.  o.  II. 

Tt.  N.-Y. — We  like  a  dash  of  warmer 
blood  in  our  work  horses.  It  seems  to 
give  them  extra  nerve  and  spirit.  But 
we  would  rather  have  it  introduced  on 
the  mother’s  side.  We  think  it  better  to 
have  the  sire  purebred. 


AVe  offer  two  vf-gisternil  hull  calves,  No.  1  dropped 
March  10,  "2.  Price, $75.  No. 2,  dropped  March  10.  'g*». 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Price,  ST 00. 
Write  for  extended  pedigrees.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  WILLOW  IR00K  FARM*  CO.,  Churth.ill.,  Buck,  e»„  ft. 


grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levels  «iiiT' 

jYJUyr  ,y  1  /j rt+  Firm  Oileher, 

Terrteer,  Brtder 

^HT  The  Great  Farm  Builder 

VYOrki  in  any  Slxktn  V-«hap*ti  «irain*ce  or  Ir¬ 
rigation  Jllcli  or  ri'A 00  llltohej  down  Ui  four  fret  d«tfv 
I><a  labor  of  If  a}  mm,  Mile*  Here  par.  A U  et<el. 
Kereraibl*^  Adjuyttblr,  No  cora  or  Icrtra  to  get  out 
of  fir.  Write  for  frr«  "book  and  our  propt^l Uun. 
^Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

334,  Owensboro,  Ky.MH 


mJmmaoe  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  >^n5m"d 

Kaeh  animal  Federal  Tested.  Car  iota  or  Jess.  35 
choke  grade  Holsteins  now  mi  tmnd,  . 

John  Benjamin  -  Barre,  Vermont 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Pi  lees  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanao  Co.  New  York 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 

Weftned  s«*i  %  I »•«  krilt*  bred  fur  curly  fall 

lifter-..  Ten  hrnl  l>ofir,«  atol  over  a  huitilicd  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Vitiiou*  Mood  lines. 

h.  c.  &  h.  b.  harpending,  Bo*  is.  Dundee,  n.  y. 


oom 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

tag.  two  to  seven  month-  old.  Pries  moderate  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  I003U.  JUS.  E.  «in  tlSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  H  T, 


Z*.  _  _  eludes  lumber,  millwork, 

J,  l  Sty."  ■  -  -  -  J  paints,  hardware,  roofing, 

4 S  ;H  I  .,  ■  etc.  Materials  cut  to  lit.  Our 
■.  I  l-  gg  system  makes  it  easy  for 

S'.j'  ^f(  ’  anyone  to  erect  this  al  trac- 
"  live  bungalow.  Seven  dif¬ 

ferent  floor  plans  to  chaos*  frmn.  Send  for  circular  No,  2126. 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY.  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


F  ritzlyn  Guernsey  Bulls  ForSale  Cheap 

One  to  eight  mos.  old.  Adv.  Reg.  May  liose  breed¬ 
ing  through  sires  and  dams. 

W.H.  F.  FllKi/,  -  1‘ipersville,  Pa. 


Berkshire  ol  Size  and  Quality 

Biccding  stork,. f  nil  ages.  A  few  extra  good  service 
bo.iiN  price, I  l„  Mdl  .,  iel;.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS, 7.«l,«neii.  .V  J. 


BEKKSHIKES  for  Sal©  or  Trade 

2  sows  and  beid  Pour  for  White  Leghorn  bens.  Write,  as 
they  must  be  s-  ld.  W  Ik.  el.oii,  Jr.,  Porter,  l>el. 


Guernsey  Notes 

The  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
Guernsey  cattle  associations  have  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  employ  field  men  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  the  breed  in  those 
States. 

Fairy’s  Pride  of  Mara  Alva  1(44203, 
the  Guernsey  cow  owned  by  W,  F. 
Wright,  Akron.  <  recently  completed 
a  record  of  O.BOO.OO  lbs.  of  milk  and 
5S3.02  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  the  three-year- 
old  division,  and  carried  a  calf  2(55  days 
of  her  testing  period.  This  herd,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  00  purebred  Guernseys, 
is  under  the  management  of  Charles  II. 
Knight,  formerly  calf  lmiu  at  the  Anna 
Dean  Farm.  Barberton.  t>. 


A  SHOW  BULL 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

His  dam  has  a  22-pound  4-year  old  record. 
His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-pound  cow.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
For  pedigree  and  price,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


Offering  their  entire  herd  of  .Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve—  COWS,  HKIFKKS  AND  DULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The.  Original  liteoril  'ur  the  Chester  White 
1L  veil  ol  Hogs,  established  In  I88L  ;v  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders,  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  iU  Books  of  25  mill  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  iitstrv.-tions  ill  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sect,  Boi  66,  DepL  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Six  month*  old.  Boll,  dam*  Tuberculin  Tatted  last  tall. 

No.  I—  .s«v,B-»l«rI.thi»  white:  vlralnht  and  line;  look,  like  tur, 
*\-"w  wttuj.-t .  Hti  iIuiu'r  Ar«t  i;»tf  Sh*.  oiir  bent  cvw 
Sir#.  Ktn*  J*anl.  K>nor«i  litu  Kormiykc,  Kjr*t  I'rio 

Winner  N.  Y.  Su»l.*  Fnir 

No.  2— Thr***  f  fth*  «Mt#»  .  «»t»i*  k t* t  Mini  0n«  *  all  hull  and  a  ihmi 
~~  |  bull.  Hi«<tam  *  fir«t  l.alr  5  ho  Oil*  uf  a  21  lb.  row  by  H«'n 
Rrivflil  Ray.  Atnili*  Knifu|yk«8,  A.  R.  O.  rlauffht cr .  Sif«- 
Modal  Klnar  Sylvia,  nCKre^tbred  yrantlaon  of  Champ  lor 
Eclio  Sylvia  Pontiac. 

Vom*  and  at <4  them.  /Viced  right. 

CONE  &  SMITH  -  -  Gladstone.  N.  J 


IF  DESIRING  A  REAL  SHOW  BULL 

write  me  about 

Cowslip’s  Bright  Noble205503 


Mending  a  Leaking  Silo 

T  note  L.  F.  II.,  Roger,  Mo.,  wants  to 
know  whether  stucco  will  work  in  his 
silo.  It  will,  ns  one  of  my  neighbors 
built  a  silo  of  green  lumber,  putting  the 
studding  on  the  outside  mid  bending  the 
plank  around  tbe  inside  of  the  studding, 
and  then  lathing  and  covering  with  a 
coat  of  plaster.  Hut  T  do  not  think  it 
is  the  best  way.  as  with  heavy  winds  it 
will  crack  more  or  less  in  time  aud  leak 
air.  I  have  u  30-ft.  silo  that  leaned  about 
4  ft.  iu  a  heavy  wind.  \Vc  straightened 
it  again,  but  it  leaked,  so  I  had  the  mill 
cut  me  a  lot  of  \4-in.  oak  in.  wide  and 
nailed  them  on  the  inside  four  thick¬ 
ness  every  3  ft.  from  bottom  to  ton  of 
silo,  and  then  nailed  flooring  to  tneni. 
That  makes  a  double  wall,  and  I  did  not 
have  a  dozen  forkfuls  of  spoiled  silage 
this  year.  It  also  holds  the  staves  solid, 
so  they  do  not  loosen  in  Summer  when 
they  dry  out.  I  have  a  neighbor,  though, 
who  has  a  better  plan,  1  believe.  lie 
loosened  his  hoops  one  at  a  time  and 
slipped  roofing  under.  Then  he  had  the 
mill  cut  plank  G.  in.  thick  and  bent  them 
around  the  outside  and  tightened  his 
hoops  over  them,  That  holds  them  rigid, 
and  it  is  airtight.  lie  used  pine  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  paint.  S.  II.  J. 


Soliit  color,  fire  months  out,  locket  by  large  R,  of 
M.  records  aud  priced  to  sell. 

Miss  LYDIA  HELLINGS,  Trenton.  N.  J.  R.  1 


Chester  White  Pics.  lOwks.  to  6  mo*,  otil.  hi  ed  fr 
one  Reg.  Herd.  Also  Rob.  Jersey  Calves.  Sead 
stamp  tor  Circular,  eowuho  wilier.  (u66R.  We.i  Ck.o.r 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  sale.  Best  blood 
hues.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Penn. 


Dam  is  a  daughter  of  King  Walker  Prilly  Spofford, 
now  yielding  80  lbs.  milk  a  day.  with  2nd  calf.  SIRE. 
Sir  Korudyke  Pontiac  Ai  tic  J r..  who  has  two  heifer 
daughters,  each  with  records  of  over  35  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  7  days.  Price.  850  to  move  quickly. 

F.  M.  PEASLEY  -  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Yearlings  or  younger  out  of  Gold  Medal  dams  or 
heifers  with  large  record  ;  sired  by  Sibley  s  Inter* 
ested  Prince  »>r  other  noted  bulls. 

UPWEY  FARMS  *  Woodstock.  Vermont 


25  Chester  B, 

I.  R-  TANGER 


Six  weeks  old.  #(i 
each,  express  paid. 

York  Spring*,  Pa. 


Feeding  Pigs 


[eg.  O.  T.  C.  and  Chester  White  Plg«,  and  bred 
l  sows.  K.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.e,  Nkw  York 


3IIOI.STf.1N  RIT.1.8  for  SmIo.  1  from  20.20-tb.  cow 
1  from  her  datiirhtcr  1  from  fh.Dfl-lb.  cow,  from  a  30- 
Ih.  son  of  King  Valdes.-:,  Pomi.ic  Accredited  herd.  •.%<> 

to  •!««.  Affr,  J  to  T  Ulus.  J.  H.  RIPNER,  Ptiktrt  Lsndiaf.  fa. 


For  Sale— 'Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

both  with  excellent  ped  igrees.  I  tno  dropped  July  21, 
1921,  other  March  29,  1922.  Price  very  reasonable.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  for  one  interested  in  Jer¬ 
seys.  COBBLESTONE  FARM,  SafTcrn.  N.Y. 


For  Sale  DUROC  PIGS 


either  sex.  6-weeks-old,  86.50.  8-weeks-old,  («  88 
each.  Also  good  Holstein  hnll  calf,  835. 
JOHN  P.  BARTLES  -  Ftemlngton.  N.  J. 


EAST  ANDOVER,  N.  H 


Dr.  KNOX  P.O.Box  50 


Danbury,  Conn 


is  just  about  half  way  between  ('oncord,  N.  JT.  and 
White  River  Junction  (Railroad  Station  Halcyon). 
If  soucouie  by  auto  you  will  see  our  tigus  before 
you  get  to  u*.  When  you  reach  us  you'll  find  a 
good  dinner  waiting  for  yon  amt  then  we'll  put  nnr 
time  against  yours  and  show  yon  some  HEREFORDS 
worth  having.  Whether  yon  buy  or  not  makes  no 
difference.  One  man  said  the  other  Jay  that  n 
was  worth  a  trip  Just  to  look  over  our  Herd  Bulls. 

HAYLCY0N  HILLS  FARM,  East  Andover,  N.  H. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  S'Jtlft; 

Old  F.ugtish  Shepherd  dugs  ;  Brood  Matrons.  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  fann  helpers.  Spotted  Poland  China 
Hogs.  TOc  for  instructive  list  Nlahna  Collie 
Kennels,  W.  R  WATSON,  Mgr  ,  Boi  1745,  M«e*n.  Ms. 


DUROC9  ,0*  °rion  2n'1-  °  c  K  tnd  Snnsa- 

S'  w  ■*  v  tlun  BrecdniB.  Service  B>>*i  f  and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale,  f.  y.  rslTiscias  t  toa.  S.  T. 


Keg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  and  Sews  for  Sale 

Pntiiftaffpr  strain.  Pigsfi  wks.  4>ld.  Price,  *n>  cadi:  Trio, 

1-5-  l*crejF  JE.  HIckis  Su#t.,0ld  Oib  F*r« i,  KunaMon,  N.  J. 


Change  a  Pasture  of  Ferns 

I  have  100  acres  of  pasture  land  al¬ 
most  taken  by  fern.  Can  it  be  killed  by 
spraying?  If  so.  what  solution  should  l 
use,  and  at  what  time  of  year?  1  have 
been  told  to  use  crude  carbolic  acid.  lh> 
you  think  that  advisable?  w.  it. 

West  Virginia. 

It.  N.-Y. — *\Vc  have  had  no  experience 
in  this,  and  will  ask  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  succeeded  in  killing  out  the 
ferns  to  tell  us  lmw  they  did  it. 


6IRI0UE  PUPS— on  approval.  C0HRSSET  KENNElS.DiRitlvta.Ci 


COLLIE  PUPS 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


*4llCrev«l  fOIJ 

NELSON  BROS. 


The  fnt*l)i£+-nt  kind. 
(Jrovk  City,  I'a, 


ollue  PuppIpN, 
A  ut  •*  it  In,  New  York 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


Otand  Champion 
bloodline*.  Pigs, 

,  Nem  vlllc,  Pa. 


Chester  White?  and  0. 1.C. 

lU’h,  prepaid  lic«.  r.  Li  riffle. 


Far  *vala  ,{eK-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 
rot  OdIB  EWES  Aonlv  OCIHII  M KM. 


Chester  White*  and  Rerkshlr**,  6  week*  old 
each.  HOUSE  BROS.,  Dvsnoas,  i’x 


^  pn  re  S  w  i  ss.  Some  fresh : 
klOdlS  some  in  kid.  Alaodooand 
tiiick  kids  Reasonatdo 

M  BAYERDORFFER  HuduoioI  Ptrk.  New  Torh 


ERKSII1RES.  Big  type  sows,  hoars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  Slock  ffiiavnuteed.  PlTHOOK  KAHNS.  llartB.ld.  S  Y 


tt hen  you  t vrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  b/eie-  Yorker  anil  you  'll  net 
a  tjuick  reply  and  a  ’"stjuare  deal.  "  See 


nUKoCS— Reg 


Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  p,  i>.  R,,x  15,  Bradford.  R.  Y 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggeubuig  Bucko.  *si>.  Pure  Bucks,  *t». 

8.  J.  8I1AUPLKS  L.  D.  i  RouuLbtowx,  Pa. 


a  few  good  rig-  *10  each  TVrlig  .  otl. 

KL.MI  (YELKS  .  DeGruff,  Ohio 
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HARDER  SILOS 


;{  >tana  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

jl  Tme  Creamery  Packace  Mfc. Co. 
■I  C^BwesT  St.  Rutlano.Vi, 


BROWNS 

latest: 

cutprice! 

CATALOC 


Live  Stock  Notes 


1(10  ii>  150  ft.  high,  about  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  long,  running  north  and  south,  fac¬ 
ing  east.  Whale  rock  crops  out  iu  several 
places,  perpendicularly,  several  feet  high. 
I  cut  timber  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 
There  seems  to  he  cnsidernble  feed  grow¬ 
ing  there,  as  the  cattle  will  climb  all  over 
if,  whore  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
them  to  gel ;  iu  fact,  nothing  but  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  would  attempt,  it.  I  am  on  the 
edge  of  lime  soil  ;  can  raise  Alfalfa  by 
starting  with  two  Ions  limestone  to  acre. 
Do  you  think  kudzu  would  grow  there  for 
pasture?  I  know  nothing  about  the  plant. 

Otsego  Oo.,  N.  Y.  o.  t.  k. 

No.  It  is  not  likely  that  luulzu  will  do 
well  in  such  a  place.  An  acid  soil  is 
better  for  that  plant.  As  a  rule  it  will 
not  thrive  in  a  lime  situation.  We  should 
think  Ilubani  clover  or  the  old  Sweet 
clover  would  give  good  results  on  that 
bank.  The  Ayrshire  cattle  are  active  as 
goats.  The  Ayrshire's  and  the  Devons 
are  quick  and  sure  on  their  feet. 


Tho  Neighbor's  Bull 

A  wants  to  change  his  dairy  into  a 
Winter  dairy,  and  asks  B,  his  neighbor, 
to  take  care  of  his  hull  this  Summer,  but 
It  refuses  to  do  so.  and  lets  him  in  the 
pasture.  If  It's  hull  gets  into  A's  pasture 
arid  mates  with  some  of  his  cows,  can  A 
sue  B  for  damages  to  his  dairy?  Fences 
are  about  one-half  new  and  half  old,  but 
good  enough  to  keep  stock  apart.  The 
bill! ’is  two  years  old  this  Spring.  How 
shall  A  go  ahead  iu  this  matter?  J.v.  . 

15  too  cue  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  many  questions  like  this, 
usually  where  one  neighbor  has  a  herd  of 
purebred  cattle,  while  the  other  keeps  a 
scrub  hull.  I u  Mich  a  case  the  owner  of 
the  bull  ought  to  keep  the  animal  in  the 
barn  or  in  a  pen,  hut  sometimes  such 
owner  is  not  accommodating,  and  insists 
upon  letting  the  bull  run.  Our  lawyer 
has  been  able  to  find  only  one  case  where 
such  incident  led  to  a  lawsuit.  In  that 
case  the  owner  of  the  purebred  females 
won  damages  In  order  to  make  out  a 
case,  you  will  have  to  show  that  you  have 
('one  your  full  part  in  keeping  up  your 
share  of  the  fence.  Then  you  will  have 
to  prove  damages,  which,  in  your  case, 
would  seem  easy  to  do.  The  argument 


churning  any  mores 


Who  would  have  thought  that  churning  could  be  made  so  simple 
and  easy?  Who  would  have  believed  that  “the  day’s  churn¬ 
ing  is  done  and  over  with  while  the  biscuits  are  baking”  I 

Doesn't  that  seem  wonderful  to  you?  glass  or  metal  churn  is  more  sanitary 

Doesn’t  that  make  you  say  to  your-  and  easier  to  clean.  Nothing  to 

cell.  "Well,  if  that’s  true,  churning  isn't  absorb  moisture.  Can’t  warp  or  leak, 
churning  any  more.”  And  wouldn  t  it  Light  and  easy  to  handle.  Thousands 
be  fine  to  make  your  churning  as  in  use  for  10  years  or  more, 
eimple  and  easy  as  making  the  biscuits?  Because  of  these  advantages,  the 
You  can!  There  isn’t  any  reason  Dazey  is  the  largest  selling  chum  in 

fet  all* any  more, why  you  should  spend  the  world,  by  far. 

hours  every  week  in  the  tiresome,  un-  We  guarantee  that  the  Dazey,  when 
pleasant  old  way  of  churning.  Merely  tested  in  your  own  home,  will  prove 
because  you  have  an  ordinary  chum  every  claim  we  make  for  it. 

now.  does  it  seem  fair  to  3’ourjif  to  More  B utter  Guaranteed. 

keep  on  using  it  when  just  a  lew  dollars 

will  mean  that  “churning  isn't  chum-  The  Dazey  makes  so  much  more  butter 

*ng  any  more” — when  just  a  few  dol-  out  of  your  cream  that  the  difference 

lars  will  reduce  your  butter  making  pays  for  the  chum  in  a  few  months' 

from  hours  to  minutes,  and  change  time.  This  isn't  just  claimed,  it  is 

your  churning  from  work  to  pleasure*  positively  guaranteed. 

•  *  m  •  i  •  Remember,  there  is  no  other  chum 

SpCCial  Inal  Otter!  like  the  Dazey  in  any  way.  It  is 

Prove  this  without  any  expense  or  built  on  patented  principles  that  can- 

obligation.  by  taking  a  chum  to  your  *«*  be  duplicated.  Don  t  let  another 

home  on  trial  for  two  weeks.  chum  day  come  without  trying  it. 

. P  ,,  ,  ,  .  ....  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  this 

15  Years  use  and  over  two  million  antee  trial  coupon  to  your  dealer, 

users  have  proved  that  With  a  Dazey,  ^  h(J  wiU  ,et  have  Slze  of 

churning  isn  t  churning  any  more  Dazey  churn  that  you  want  for  a 

15  Years  use  and  over  two  million  guarantee  trial.  Glass  or  metal.  Sizes 

users  have  proved  that  the  Dazey  does  2  quarts  to  16  gallons.  Prices  $1.75 

make  more  and  better  butter.  ant|  Up.  Electric  models  also.  If  you 

15  Years'  use  and  over  two  million  are  interested  in  a  Dazey  Electric- Chum, 

users  have  proved  that  the  Dazey  write  for  special  information. 
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Solid  Fawn-colored  Guernseys 

On  page  5.11  1  notice  that  someone  in 
describing  the  Guernsey  cow  says  "many 
purebred  Guernseys  are  solid  fawn.”  I 
have  been  •interested’  in  Guernseys  for  18 
years,  and  am  now  actively  engaged  in 
breeding  purebreds,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  Guernsey  cow  that  was  "solid 
fawn.”  If  there  are  Guernsey  cows  with 
fawn  udders  and  underneath,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  them  if  you  will  let 
me  know  where  they  are. 

Connecticut.  r..  it.  M. 

Regarding  these  fawn-colored  Guern¬ 
seys,  .1.  S.  Clark  of  Hardwick,  Mass, 
writes : 

"One  of  our  cows,  Mix  ter  Fay  542(50, 
is  dark  fawn  in  color,  with  u  dork  switch, 
favv/ft  udder,  and  just  a  trace  of  white  on’ 
the  lloo i  of  her  chest.  Her  under  line  is 
fawn  color. 

"We  have  several  other  cows  wit li  ud¬ 
ders  nearly  half  fuwu,  the  remainder 
white.  Some  of  these  cows  are  mostly 
fawn  on  the  under  line,  and  one  or  two 
huve  dark  tail  brushes.” 


Special  Trial  Coupon 

to  be  used  by  June  24th 

3  This  Coupon,  properly  signed,  authorizes  any 

*  dealer  to  give  thcundctaignedalwowccksguar- 

*  antee  trial  offer  of  a  Dazey  Churn  provided  this 

*  coupon  is  taken  to  your  dealer  by  June  24th. 


Churning  isn  't  Churning  ang  more" 

This  offer  in  effect  for  a  short  time  only.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  Dazey  Chums,  write  us  for  information  and  free  booklet. 


•  Name - 

J  Address - 

i  Dazey  Churo  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

•  4305Warne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.Green  Mountain 


Avoid  Corn  Waste 

Forty  per-cent  of  the  feed 
\  value  of  com  is  in  the 
\  stalks  and  leaves.  Save 

5\  1  ( Ids  good  fond  by  nutting  it  all 

;  iu  a  silo— h  Harder  Hilo 
I  _Ay\  chosen  by  t  tie  U  8.  Gov- 
I' n  V  eminent  and  leading  state 
f  I  A  iust  it  ut  Ions, 

I  (h  (  Booklet  sent  on  request. 

j  K.  '/  HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

lI'WiTS  Box  1 1  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 


Ration  with  Pasture 

Would  you  advise  me  n  grain  ration  to 
feed  cows  on  good  pasture,  also  a  grain 
ration  to  feed  cows  before  freshening  in 
the  Full?  F.w. 

\  useful  ration  in  connection  with 
good  pasture  is  500  lbs.  of  comment.  100 
lbs.  of  gluten,  100  lbs  of  bran,  100  lbs. 
of  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal. 

A  suitable  ration  for  dry  cows  during 
the  Fall  would  consist,  m  equal  parts  of 
eorumenl,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
linsivd  meal.  It  is  believed  that,  the  use 
of  lllisecd  mciil  in  rations  for  dry  cows 
supplies  nti  abundance  of  protein  in  use¬ 
ful  form,  thus  making  it  possible  for  cows 
to  freshen  in  good  condition.  Allowing  a 
liberal  quantity  of  this  combination  in 
Stives  more  satisfactory  production  during 
thy  succeeding  lactation  period,  k,  p,  m. 


Thi»  attractive  234-page  book  hauome  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  aketchea 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Pre-War  Prices^  r 

fTico  and  Quality  Ulka.  You  get 
both  when  you  buy  tnnn  Brown.  My 
new  1  92 2  cut  price*  have  made  a 
big  hit— lower  t  minever.  Mv 
Direct  From  Factory 

r.ylahl  prrpaltl  pl-n  at  —time  f-nre  tr-le,.  ■ 
rooflou  «tu|  (minis,  la  aivintf  inunajr  I 
GOU.oOO  lamwn.Writi*  fur  cut  wior  catalog 

t  At  WIRE  Co.  Uoftt.  596  CI«v*I«ntf 


When  you  write*  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


i 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar 

I  sun  about  to  put  a  cellar  under  my 
house  on  the  farm.  About.  100  ft.  from 
the  house  there  is  a  small  stream,  and  1 
am  afraid  water  will  get  in  cellar.  Will 
it.  be  possible  for  me  to  build  a  cement 
wall  that  will  keep  out.  the  water? 

Roulette,  Pa.  1.  \v.  a. 


Whether  or  not  the  water  from  this 
stream  will  bother  you  depends  very 
much  upon  the  contour  of  the  land  and 
the  character  of  the  subsoil.  Usually, 
however,  the  movement  of  ground  water 
is  toward  a  stream,  rather  than  away 
from  it,  so  at  this  distance  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  more  trouble  from  soil  water  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Cellar  than  from  the  stream 
itself. 

The  walls  can  be  made  practically 
waterproof  by  the  application  of  a 
coating  of  coal  tar  or  other  bituminous 
compound  mopped  on  liot  and  covered 
with  tar  paper.  This  is  a  rather  expen¬ 
sive  and  difficult  undertaking,  however, 
and  should  be  attempted  only  as  a  last 
resort.  A  concrete  wall,  if  carefully  laid 
and  of  a  comparatively  rich  mixture,  not 
leaner  than  one  part  of  cement,  two  of 
clean  well-graded  sand  and  four  parts  of 
screened  gravel  is  usually  practically 
watertight,  and  unless  conditions  are  bad 
will  usually  be  found  satisfactory  as  far 
as  water  resistance  is  concerned.  The 
101!)  Year  Hook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  contains  a  long  article  on 
"Dry  Cellar  Construction”  which  should 
be  of  interest  and  profit  to  you.  ft  can 
be  obtained  by  application  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington. 


Muddy  Well 

Can  you  advise  me  wlmt  to  do  with 
my  well  ?  When  I  took  this  house,  three 
months  ago.  there  was  about  <TTn.  of  water, 
very  muddy  looking.  We  have  nearly  .1  ft. 
of  water  now,  but  it  is  so  dirty  we  cannot 
use  it.  1  have  had  the  well  cleaned  out 
and  a  bottom  of  pebbles  put  in,  but  it  does 
not  help  .  The  well  digger  said  it  was  a 
fine  well,  with  clay  bottom,  and  cannot 
understand  why  the  water  does  not.  get 
clear.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that 
would  help?  i).  j.  c. 

Lakewood.  N.  J. 

The.  waiter  of  clay  wells  is  sometimes 
cloudy  due  to  the  number  of  clay  particles 
suspended  in  it.  These  particles  are  so 
small  that  they  settle  very  slowly,  if  at 
all.  This  cloudy  condition  may  perhaps 
be  helped  somewhat  by  the  addition  of 
lime  water,  as  this  tends  to  gather  the 
little  particles  together,  making  a  large 
enough  group  so  they  will  sink.  Clay  on 
suspension  is  indicated  by  a  milky  np- 
pearaice.  Mr,  Fuller,  specialist  in  un¬ 
derground  water*,  recommends  the  use 
of  one  grain  of  aluminum  sulphate  in  each 
gallon' Ilf  water,  or  the  same  material  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  7,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  one  ounce  per  cubit  foot, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  turbidity.  In 
any  event,  the  proper  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  submit  a  liberal  sample  of  water  to 
your  State  board  of  health  and  have  it 
tested  and  treatment  recommended.  It 
may  be  found  that  the  water  is  not  fit 
for  drinking  because  of  surface  contami¬ 
nation. 


Filter  in  Cistern 

I  am  contemplating  building  a  filter 
in  a  cistern  Sxl2  ft.  (round  shape). 
Mow  large  a  filter  is  required?  What 
amount  of  material  and  what  should  be 
used?  j.  E.  k. 

Southfields,  N.  Y. 


A  filter  can  be  built  in  this  cistern  by 
the  construction  of  a  two-course  brick 
wall,  dividing  the  cistern  into  two  parts, 
'•'he  down  spout  can  be  arranged  to  dis¬ 
charge  into  one  of  these,  and  the  pump 
arranged  to  draw  water  from  the  other 
compartment. 

The  brick  partition  should  he  made  of 
porous  brick  and  the  water  reaching  the 
pump  will  filter  through  it.  In  laying 
this  partition  up  In  an  old  cistern,  it  may 
he  necessary  to  chip  a  groove  down  the 
sides  to  anchor  the  partition  to  the  wall. 
The  partition  should  be  made  of  porous 
brick,  and  from  12  to  14  bricks  will  he 
needed  for  each  square  foot  of  wall  w  hen 
made  two  courses  thick.  A  cement  mor¬ 
tar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
cement  to  two  parts  clean,  well-graded 
sand  should  be  used,  and  will  require 
about  one  sack  of  cement  for  each  1fi(! 
bricks.  This  mortar  should  be  mixed  up 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  as  it  quickly 
makes  its  initial  set  after  being  wetted, 
and  after  being  retempered  for  use  ir  is 
not  so  stroug.  'Phi*  bricks  should  be  wet 
also  before  being  laid.  In  some  cases 
single  walls  of  brick  are  laid  up  to  about 
4  in,  apart,  and  the  space  between  filled 
with  sand. 

Write  your  Congressman  at  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  copy  of  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No. 
041.  It  is  obtainable  for  the  asking,  and 
describes  clearly  a  number  of  types  of 
filters  that  may  be  more  adapted  to  your 
requirements  than  the  one  .mentioned 
here.  The  filter  described  will  need  at¬ 
tention  after  a  time,  scrubbing  the  walls 
down  with  a  wire  brush  and  exposing  the 
clean  surface  after  they  have  become 
covered  witd  the  impurities  taken  from 
the  water. 


BOB  white  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
will  keep  your  cows  free  from  flies. 
It  will  also  knock  dead  every  fly  it  hits. 
We  guarantee  it  to  kill  flies,  not  merely 
to  drive  them  away  like  sprays  made 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote. 


Bulletin  No.  1067  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is 
patented.  A  small  quantity  is  all  you 
will  need  to  use  because  it  is  100% 
active. 

What  our  Guarantee  means 
Satisfaction  to  the  user  or  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
was  formerly  known  as  Morgan’s  Sure 
Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer.  It 
is  the  same  article  that  already  has 
thousandsof  friends  among-Dairymen. 


Bob  White  is  not  a  poison.  There  is 
no  danger  of  tainting  milk.  We  also 
guarantee  Bob  White  not  to  blister  or 
irritate  the  cow  or  to  stain  or  mat 
the  hair. 

Uncle  Sam  stands  behind  the  state¬ 
ment  that  flies  can  reduce  the  output 
of  milk  from  40%  to  60% .  See  Farmers 


B°B  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


Bob  White 

Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 

T/'lLLS  lice  on  cattle  and  poultry  without  danger  of 
AV  injury  either  to  the  animal  or  to  the  person  applying 
it.  Can  be  used  on  little  chicks  with  perfect  safety. 

Also  valuable  for  lice  and  other  insect  pests  on  plants. 

Other  Hob  White  Preparations — 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 
B-K  Disinfectant 
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White  Leghorn  Pullets 


To  th«  poultry  keeper  who  lacks  the  time  or 
ability  to  raise  his  own  baby  ehix.  wa  suggest 
the  purchase  of  8-week-old  pullets,  now  bie 
enough  to  take  care  of  themeelves,  without  fuss 
or  bother:  well  grown,  healthy  pullet*,  full  of 
life,  inheriting  the  rigor  of  their  free-range 
pai  ents,  with  pedigree  of  li  re  years  trapnesting. 


prove  their  Quality.  Flocit  ie  Certified  yearly, 
Wo  are  member!  of  the  Cornell-Long  Iilaml 
Poultry  Project,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Cornell  e*i>«vl,  striving  for  the  improvement  of 
poultry  in  New  York  State 

Eight-Week-Old  Pullet#,  $1.25  each 

Send  for  free  cireuler.  We  still  hsve  some  bsbr  cbir  for  sale, 

SCHLEIN’S  BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 
Centre  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 

offers  for  sale  part  of  rh  Is  year's  breeding  stock. 
Yearlings  and  two-year-old  lions  at  92.25  each; 
fifteen  or  more.  92,00  each:  shipment  to  be 
made  any  time  after  June  U»th.  Clocks,  92.75 
each;  8  to  10  weekvlold  pullets,  91 .25  each;  100 
or  more,  91.10  each;  10  to  12  weeks  old  cocker¬ 
els,  91.50.  Day-old  chicks,  after  this  date, 
915.60  per  hundred.  Breeding  stock  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters  of  my  winners  at  New 
York  State  Pair.  Young  stock  tiro  descendants 
of  same.  Send  for  circular  giving  my  recent 
winnings  and  terms. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1.2®  ea«li.  In  lot*  of 
100  or  more.  11.15  each.  Cockerels  for  brooding, 
$2.00  each,  6  for  $10.  The»n  birds  nr*  hatclisd  from 
eggs  from  our  lute  moulting  hen*  from  our  own 
farm  and  railed  by  us  on  free  range,  and  are  the 
same  as  we  shall  use  in  our  own  pens.  We  do  not 
breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars 

Yr  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Weed  k  Son.  Props.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ltarron  strait).  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  per  100  aud  up 
Extra  Quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Ege*.  $9  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain— Baby  Chicks— f t-ora  trap-nested  stock. 
Chicks  for  delivery  June  1st..  812. 5u  per  100.  For 
delivery  June  8th  and  16th,  $10  per  100.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

May  19th — $15.00  per  hundred 
May  29th— $12.00  per  hundred 
June  hatches,  $10.00  per  hundred 

Bred  for  vigor.  siv.o  and  largo  white  market  eggs. 
16.000  already  sold  in  old  customers.  Let  us  refer 
you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count,  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks  guarani  ml.  Price  list  on  request, 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SC  White  L^l^orn 
Chicks 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Cornell  Certified 


ELMFORD  FARM 


C 4  HRESDING  INSTITUTION 
J  W  *J  Mtrr  Halchtry 

FAIRPORT,  N.Y. 


March  25th — 
we  are  told  out  to 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers  That 
speaks  well  for  the  sutis- 
t action  our  chicks 
give. 

1^  HOW  MANY? 
WHICH 

*  TUESDAY? 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


WINNERS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Younes-Ferris  strain.  112  per  hundred,  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  t  ircular  free. 

OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  Route  2-A  Bath.  N.  V. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

.tune  chicki  lay  in  Nov.  Bent  grade  0NL1.  918  pur  100. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y. 


rv  iny  ft,  '  I  |  V  C  you  s  h  o  u  1  d  have  bred 
D  ADI  Hi  I  V  IV  w  from  high  record  layers. 
Write  for  prices.  CEDAR  CREST  EMMS.  E.k.,  C.im.  «.F.  0  No.  1 


ed.  Cockerel*  from  S.  C.  W.  L.  Hens  with  records  to 
266.  E.  S.  WITBKCK  -  ALBANY,  NEW  York 


SC.  DROWN  IttNORNS.  Eggs,  Eight,  IS— »1  :  HO— i  60 
.  —*2.60  ;  100— #4.16.  Dark  Br.  &  fNO.  W.  Leghorns. 
<288  | ied.  male!)  lu— $1.50  t  SO— 9*. 50.  p  1'.  Guar  Hens  A 
pullets.  Egg  bred.  Cat.  free.  Vfi*  fulton. !•<  M.  C«lli»»l».o. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  BOGS.  Single  Comb  Reds, 
Ancona  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*,  from  pure  bred, 
free  range  breeders,  that- are  bred  for  sire,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular.  AtlltliN  II*  NKEF,  Soda*,  fl.T. 


CHIX  11  Cts. 

S.  C.  W.  -and  Brown  Leghorns,  13c.  Barr  Rocki, 
15c.  S.  C.  R.  1.  Red*.  16c.  Black  Minorca*.  lie. 
Broiler*.  11r.  each.  Special  price*  on  500  or  1,001)  lots. 
Order  direct  from  thin  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  NAI  F.,  McAlletervilte,  I R.  Mi.  5 


T  A  QY  BROILERS  .  ST  1  per  100 

■  «.  C.  W„  IR.  LEGHORN..  13  per  100 

CU|P|F  ROCK  .  15  per  100 

IV  reds  rnD  MIN0RCAS.  16  per  100 
Special  price*  on  500  and  1,000  lot*.  100**  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NICE  R.  2  McAlialerville,  F*. 


C  H  I  CKS  9  cents 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  BROILERS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  -  MeAlistervllle,  Pa. 

/^BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices,  Live  delivery  guar 
(  jj  anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  T'eds,  White,  Brown 
le  ghorns,  Minorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet— 

IT  Flee.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRV  FARM 

J.  M.  SaMiFY,  Prop.  Q1  c lliitpr, ill*,  r*. 

For  Sili-HATCHING  EGGS 

Kliode  Island  Rede  »ud  8.  O.  White  Leghorns  Mallanl 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs,  l.  E.  RIPOUI,  Ophir  F»rm,  Purehaie,  N.  1. 


Bi  nv  White,  Brown,  llla'-k  Leghorn#,  #19 1  Barred 
ADI  Rock,  K.  t  Reds, DU;  White  Wyandotte*,  Anco- 
rUIPIfC  bus. *1«.  Leaflet  on  request  K08ELAWN  POUL- 
LlllUVO  TJty  I'ARM  A  HATCHERY.  Ottavllle.  l*a.  n.pl  ! 


Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

3  Vi  months  old  PULLETS 

Birds  that  havit  high  egg-production  bred 
in  them  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
RAISED  OX  FREE  RANGE  UNDER  EXPERT  CARE 

$2.00  Each— Delivery  at  once 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River.  N.J. 


HARDIMONT  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eight.,  ten  and  twelve  weeks  old  Pullets 
for  delivery  June  and  July. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  'jEKSEV 


DARBY’S  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  my  flock  which  produced 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Centeit 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  in  this  Year’s  Contest 
C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


X  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  *tratna.  5,000  quality  chick* 
weekly  from  healthy.  vigorou*.  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  forcing  methods  u*ed.  All  chick* 
hatched  in  improved  fresh  air  incubators,  designed 
nod  built  nndormy  personal  supervi»ton;  acquired 
by  fifteen  years’  experience  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorn*.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  price* 
and  free  circular.  _ 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F  C.  Brown  f»er*eant*vMl*,  N.J. 


Kulp  Strum  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
at  #10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  HUM  New  Wilkin, la*.  Ohil 


BIG,  STURDY  O  IX  I  C  It  S 

AVc*  are  sure  of  our  chicks  becaij$t>  wo  know  all  about  our 
Breeding  Stock.  Kinglet  Hocks,  Marti  a'*  WyanctottOT, 
Quality  S.  C.  lletls.  Eglantine  Legliurnn.  100%  Doll  very. 
Catalogue  Free.  SUNNY  Slot  P0ULTRT  FARM,  €o|i|»o«  lllll,  flf.  J. 


Ing  now  ready  In  any  quantity.  My  book.  •'  I'rotits  In 
Poultry  Keetdiig  Bolveil, '  $1,  or  five  with  till  £1t)  ordoi*. 
Circulars  Free.  KIK*AK  liKIGGS,  lio*  7C»r  Plena- 
uni  VaIIcFi  N.  T* 


II  .  *  •  vi  of  ft*HM  range  birds.  Satisfaction 
h^rrhma  KCFIFQ  prices  tight*  C’ata- 

iiaiciimg  1455a  i0|flloe,  h  h.  hikei*.  TeifonMv 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50  ;  $12.00  for  100  ;  ^ 
$55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  cast  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  house*  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  egg*  laid  for  each  pea  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
Binee  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  X,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  yeBr. 

Week  ending  May  15,  1922: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  R  ft*nt,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont .... 

Lewis  Farms.  R  I . 

Jules  F.  Franeait,  L.  I . . . 

Harry  G-  Culver,  1. 1 . 

G.  B.  Traadwell,  Mass . 

Sevan  HIU*  Farm  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Btouuhton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn . . . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  Mloh . 

Keewaydin  Farm  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . . . 

Forreit  Ferguson.  Mo . . . 

Dunda*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

XI.  E,  Dennison  Vioh . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslln,  N.  J . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J....  ........... 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass...,. . 

William  11.  Bassett,  Conn . . 

S.  Bradford  Allyo.  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

F.  R,  Faultier,  R.  I . . . 

Albert  T.  Lenten,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass. . . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  . 

C  arenee  It.  Hanes,  Mhh . . 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mas* . 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . 

Benjamin .  F.  Decker,  N.  J . ....  ....... 

Clemens  ,1.  Diemand,  Conn.,.. . 

Woodtiridge  Orchards,  C,  nn . 

Harry  L>.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Merrythought.  Farm.  Conn . 

Mrs.  Ine*  Taylor.  N  Y . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunnyfielits  Kama.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine.  Conti . 

Prospect  Farm*.  N  J......  . . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I . 

Win,  M.  Bait.  Mas* . . . 

Maurice  H  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

John  7,  label)#.  Conn.., . 

Jacob  E  Jansen,  Conn.. . . . 

F.  S.  Cliapin.  Mass . . . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . . . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

The  OtvhardS.  Mas* . 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H . 

Pinecrrst  Orrhnrdit.  Mass . 

Alton  Farm.  Yt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  11 .  . . 

K.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass . 

Deer  ltrook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Hull  Farm.  Vt. . . . . . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouteu.  Conn . 

E.  H,  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M,  Johnson,  Maine .  . 

Holly woodlFann.  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Lion  Hoad  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.Y . 

James O.  LoFevre.  N.  Y .  ...  .. 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack Trevethati,  N.J . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

John  K.  Roexsner,  N.  J. . ..  . . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conti . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Audrew  L.  Ohr, Conn . .  . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm.  Pa . 

Kirlcup  Bros..  N.  Y .  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen.  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Spring*  Farm,  N.  Y.... . 

Mendowudge  Farm,  L.  I...... . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mas* . 

Eigen  ranch  A  DnWrntor,  N.J . 

Rapp’*  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . ..... 


The  Yates  Farm,  N.  V . 

L.  E.  Iugold8by.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . 

Geore*  B,  Feme.  Mich . 
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BIDV  BARRON 

u.pmcS*  C-  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  Specially  Bred  for  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  you,  because  they  deliver 
the  good*.  RIDUCFO  PRICES  FOR  MAY.  JUNE  AND  JULY 
DELIVERIES.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
these  sturdy,  hardy  chicks  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  price.  Gut  our  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LoiigotH-cUor,  Bo*  50.  Ellwbethtowp,  l*s. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OUT  OF  IMPORTCD  BIRDS 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  buttermilk  fed. 
All  mated  to  cocks  aud  cockerels  out  of  imported 
birds.  The  finest  lot  of  breeders  1  ever  Owned. 
Now  booking  orders  lor  baby  i-hlek:.,  Feb..  March, 
April.  May  delivery,  10  to  I'.’.ullO  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance.  Eggs  for  tiateli- 


Turkey  with  Inj'ured  Foot 

Can  you  toll  me  what  to  flo  for  my 
turkey  gobbler?  Ilis  right  foot  is  badly 
swollen  and  feels  very  warm  to  the  band, 
as  if  there  were  fever  in  it.  lie  walks 
intne  and  stands  on  one  leg  a  great  deal, 
lie  eats  well  and  seems  healthy  other¬ 
wise.  lie  has  corn  and  ground  oats  to 
eat.  ill.  n. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

This  turkey’s  foot  has  evidently  become 
infected  through  a  out  or  abrasion  and 
an  abscess  may  lie  forming.  If  Ibe  swell¬ 
ing  and  inflammation  continues  until  pus 
forms,  as  you  may  detect  by  finding  later 
a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  probably  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  this  pus  may  be 
evacuated  by  opening  the  abscess  with  a 
clean,  sharp  blade.  After  this  the  wound 
may  he  dressed  with  carbolized  vaseline 
and  the  turkey  kept  upon  clean,  soft 
ground  until  recovery  ensues.  If  (lie  in¬ 
fection  is  not  too  severe  the  inflammation 
may  subside  without  going  on  to  pus 
formation.  Thor  is  no  special  treatment 
that  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  bird,  unless  incisions  of  an  abscess 
becomes  advisable,  as  indicated  above. 

M.  H.  p. 


Direct  from 
Producer 

No  one  handles  Kerr 
Chicks  except  the  pro¬ 
ducers — ourselves — and 
the  buyer — yourself. 
The  chicks  are  sheltered 
from  ills  and  chills.  The 
first  meal  they  get  is  the 
one  you  give  them. 

They  are  carefully  bred. 
The  flocks  that  produce 
the  eggs  for  our  chickery 
are  culled  —  and  culled 
again.  Every  hen  is  a 
heavy  layer,  and  of  good 
breed  type,  in  good 
condition.  They  run  in 
small  flocks  on  farms. 
They  are  fine  specimens 
of  vigor  and  health. 

Safe  delivery  is  guaranteed. 
Every  chick  will  reach  you 
alive  and  healthy,  or  be  re¬ 
placed  by  us  or  your  money 
refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST.  We  sell 
all  popular  breeds  at  low 
prices  and  have  listed  them 
in  a  catalog  every  poultry 
raiser  ought  to  have.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  one. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Bex  0,  Frenchtewn,  N.  J. 

Bex  0,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.12  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

Orders  for  chicks  and  hatehitur  eggs  have 
nearly  swamped  us.  We  have  had  to  turndown 
orders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  which  we  eould  not  fill. 

More  and  more  the  public  aro  appreciating  the 
money-making  qualities  of 

LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 

We  can  fill  a  few  more  orders  tor  June  chicks 
at  our  low  June  prices,  If  interested,  write  at 
once.  80-pugc  catalogue  free. 

LORD  FARMS 

JAMES  H.  LORD.  Prop. 

67  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  large,  vigorous  fi'tnnlos,  bred  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  aud  high  egg  production,  !$12  per  100.  SPECIAL 
SELECT  MATINGS  Females.  5*  to  p  =  to  Hollywood 
blood,  mated  to  purebred  Hollywood  male-.  815 
per  100.  Price*  include  sale  delivery  by  Parcels 
Post,  prepaid  by  us.  Have  bred  Hollywood  Leg¬ 
horns  since  1919.  Ready,  May  25th,  June  1st  ami  8th. 
LEADER  S  PUULIRY  fARM  fl  2  YORK,  PA. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  ’"£££?* 

Ordereaily  #1  will  hook  your  order.  S.  C  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  lie  each:  $l<)0  per  1,000,  B.  I*. 
Rocks.  13c  each;  $  l«U  per  1 ,000.  Vigorous  mixed 
chicks,  ®C  each:  *480  tier  1,000.  Also  lieds,  vVyiin* 
(lottos,  Minorcas.  etc.  100  percent  live  delivery  guar* 
a  ii  toed  P  rtt  pa  id  to  your  door.  Fine  catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHEMV  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

The  Old  Kclltbl*  i'Unl 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds... 


<Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


QUALITY^/ 

CHICKS 

New  Reduced  Prices 

Send  your  order  today— make  these 
redactions  in  our  prices  a  part  of 
your  profits.  Our  nine  big  batches 
weekly  are  bringing  out  some  of  the 
finest,  sturdiest  chicks  we  have  ever 
had  to  offer. 

25  50  100 

White.  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.75  15  00 

White  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.75  17.00 

Wh.Wyandolles,  Minorcas,  Anconas  6.25  1 1.75  23.00 

Miied  Broiler  Chicks .  3.25  6.00  1 1 .00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Whits  leghorns,  Pen  1 .  6.75  12.75  25  00 

While  Leghorns,  Pen  2  .  5  50  1025  20t00 

Barred  Rocks . . .  5.50  10.25  20.00 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid.  Mail  check  or  money  order. 
Cannot,  bo  sent  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival 
of.full  count  guaranteed  within  1200 
miles.  Catalog  free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

.  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Immediate 
^  Deliveries 

say  June  6,  7,  12,  14,  20,  21 

Per  500  Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.C.  White  Leghorns..  $55.00  $11.00  $6.00  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks .  65.00  13.50  7.00  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds...  72.00  15.00  7.75  4.25 
While  Wyandottes....  82.00  17.00  9.25  5.00 

White  Rocks .  82.00  17.00  9.25  5.00 

Anconas .  18.00  9.25  5.00 

Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  parcel  post.  All  chicks  strictly 
pure-bred,  straight  in  every  way.  Order 
from  this  advertisement.  Send  check  or 
money  order  AT  ONCE  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks 

Prices  are  now  reduced  on  our 
\twJUP  //  specially  bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
W  FARMS/A  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ami 

PKv- - -'/jj')  W. Wyandottes.  In  writing,  state  tium- 

her,  kind  and  date  wanted. 

WOODWARD  FARMS.  Box  184,  Umbcrtville,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

Chirk*  23— S1 1 ;  50— $21  50;  100— $40.  EGGS.1&-S3.50; 
UllIbKS  30—SG.50;  00— SI  I;  100-$20.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  circular.  June  hatched  Giants  mature  bo- 
foro  winter.  25 4  deposit  hooks  your  order.  They 
are  going  fast  at  these  prices, 

LOCUST  GROVE  P0UL1RY  TAROS  Hamilton  Square.  N.  J. 

J"ERSEYIOLACKC3U  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  M.  PACE  S  Cost.  In  IN  Bulmuj,  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

teed.  Order  direct.  LEWIS  COMPTON,  tl  N.  GO.  nUsSMplii*.  p,. 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorn*,  K.  I.  Beds,  linth  eomli*.  White 
Wyandotte*.  Price*  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVE00AU  P0UITNT  f  «RM  IBS  Birorfale.  N  J. 


15  eggs  I'rejmld,  $2  Stock  Both  combs.  Or- 
0083  der  today.  I*.  .SIVIMN,  Lake,  New  York 


C.  Mottled  Ancona*,  baby  chicks,  $15 — too.  Eggs, 
$1.10— 15,  delivered.  CEO .  N.  BOWHISH.  Eigtrisce.  N.  T. 


Hatching  Kggs,  $R  per  15.  Also 
stock  for  sale.  tUKIUl.K  fmiius 
Purl  Jcffemuo  Station  Heir  Tort 


W-*  .  .  Hatching  Kggs,  $K  per  15.  Also 

ISlirtPrriinS  *«<»*  for  sale.  nunm:  rntti.t 

vwpo  Port  Ji-ffcrmn  Stntlon  He.r  Tort 


White  Wyandottes 

From  A  No.-l  Heavy  laying  stock  ».  HILl.  Scntca  Falla, N  T. 


C!lu.,f  amnlna*  Big  sale  of  breeders.  Young  hens,  »St 
ollVer uailipinBS  c o  e  k  e  i  e  1  a,  $«.  None  liner  in  Ihe 
country.  Tat  MnePhcrsoa  Farui,MlIllugtmi,  S,  J. 


S.C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  Red*  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  Be.  Special  prices  on  targe  lots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIF.MOND.  Bo.  2.  McAlistervillo,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Baby  Chicks 

Now  booking  orders  for  Junedelivory.  Nothing  but 
Minorca*.  Hatching  Eggs  also.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKE-SIDE  MINORCA  FARM, 
R.  I  SHOEMAKER  Bluff  Paint,  Tates  Co  New  Tork 


Minorca*.  8.  C.  Black  chicks,  ia«  each.  $i«  per  100.  Pen 
No.  1.  Hogan  test.  119e  each.  Mrs.  t.  J.  MCRVILU ,  tliaa,  N.Y. 

D.ku  S  P-  W’.  or  Brown  Leghorn,  Barr 

DOUBT  D30y  LillIX  ed  Itock  and  broiler*,  Price  list 
free  Atrial.  KCillRtR  lltiltlFItl,  Pori  Trevtirton,  Pa. 

D.t,.  Barred  Rocka,  8.  C  White  and 

Dtiuy  LillltKo  Brown  Leghorns.  Special  prices 
for  June.  Circular  Five.  IliKTEI  MSIII  It,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  heavy  producers  of  large  white  egg*.  We  sell  year 
after  vrar  to  the  same  customers.  $15  per  U>0.  USUIS  NOW. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  -  Cohoeton,  New  York 


Chicks  Pick  One  Another 

I  have  a  number  of  incubator  chicks 
which  nrt>  five  weeks  old  and  they  have 
started  to  pick-  one  another’s  tails,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  bleed.  I  have  been  told  they 
want  something  salty.  I  have  given 
them  some  salty  meat  rinds,  also  fresh 
beef,  but  nothing  seems  to  stop  it.  They 
have  mash,  buttermilk,  grit,  etc.,  before 
them  all  the  time ;  also  plenty  of  grass  to 
eat.  c.  u. 

This  is  a  difficult  vice  to  overcome, 
once  the  chicks  have  acquired  it.  The 
flock  should  he  watched  and  any  Injured 
chicks  promptly  removed,  and  also  any 
that  seem  to  he  the  chief  offenders  in  the 
matter.  Giving  the  chicks  as  much  liber¬ 
ty  as  possible,  particularly  out  of  doors, 
and  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  are  the 
best,  preventives.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  observe  any  effect  upon  the  vice  from 
feeding  salt  or  fresh  meat.  M.  b.  d. 

Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  some  White  Leghorn  chicks  just 
a  week  old  that  are  not.  doing  as  they 
should.  A  number  of  them  seem  to  have 
the  droppings  all  dried  up  to  the  feath¬ 
ers  around  the  vent.  I  have  lost  about 
J5.  I  am  feeding  a  good  commercial 
mash  and  pinhead  oatmeal  in  litter;  am 
also  giving  buttermilk  and  skim-milk. 
In  what  quantities  can  milk  be  fed? 
Would  it  hurt  to  give  them  about  all  they 
want?  Will  sand  or  gravel  take  the  place 
of  commercial  grit?  A.  o.  R. 

Unionville,  N.  Y. 

Little  chicks  should  have  all  the  milk 
they  will  consume.  If  skim-milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  is  kept  before  them  all  of  the 
time,  they  will  not  need  water  in  addi¬ 
tion.  “Pasting  up  behind’’  is  a  result  of 
diarrhoea,  often  of  true  white  diarrhoea, 
though  improper  feeding  and  brooding,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  infection  than 
white  diarrbtca.  may  cause  a  sticky  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  bowels.  Try  giving  these 
chicks  a  little  castor  oil  in  u  moist,  mash, 
enough  so  that  each  chick  would  get  sev¬ 
eral  drops  as  its  share.  Sharp  sand  and 
gravel  will  take  the  place  of  commercial 
grit.  M.  B.  D. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

-  _  Finl  Glass  Sccond-Hsnii  Paach  and 

*-■  -\M  Tomato  Carriers,  complete  with  till* 
'""l  divider.  Jl.n  Onion  Cr»t«K. 
{  f  Bankets  MUl  ntliar  Fond  Pack*,;**. 

condition  am)  icady  tor 

-U Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 

Let  us  quota  van— Thar's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenne,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  No.  2  New  Britain 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 

brand  new,  complete  with  plow.  Disc 
Harrow  and  Cultivator.  Regular  price, 
$445.  our  price.  $375  F.O.B.  Allentown,  Pa. 

L.  F.  GRAMMES  &  SONS,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Open  Lights  Start  Fires! 

| 


•  •  Uiu»***  »Fo»  Now  COSSiStto^atf  try  (Ac  No**  C<-m% 

Cfcrye  imy  «7VO«r  HfM  .h«»  .  MaaAFigS*  S*/f  M  •»  *~ - 

oo*  MMCala  Ho  «*t  flea m,  &tn  at  edet  t%.^ 

DELTA.  NalO 
..HAND  LANTERN 

■  Sddong  urcl  IM  R**  I.-.J  %no  •<*.*:**'.  XrWWw  krasl}) 
^  *<>•«»  piadrsj  Sammt  I»*t>  <n  VkI  r e  r*>«)  ^ 
Mi/lmr  -r«rvgM  L'W*  '-O  iXsJlnary  4m  --..try** 
_  _  —  »•  f  .-n«4  >'•  V  ^  mi  *n*tVB 

A3(#  L>«lla  CJectnc  Company,  OtlU  BUxA.  Ma/Wa,  UJL 


Ringneck  Pheasant  Eggs 

15  for  $3.00 ;  $18.00  per  100 

Great  Dane  Puppies 

Males  $25.00;  Female  $20.00 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM 
Wells  Depot,  Me. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$3.45  per  15;  $20  p«r  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHT  NECK  PHEASANTRT  -  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

and  vigorous  stock,  $10  per  pair.  Special  Quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  iiuniher. 
only  $10  each.  October  delivevy ,  Birds  pinioned  oil 
request.  No  eges  this  season.  10  per  cent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT  FAIRACRES  ESTATE,  Biypert,  N.  T. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

B-lll-13-wk.  and  inatureil  pullets  from  our  selected 
stock  mated  to  pedigreed  males  from  dames  tviili 
trap-uest  records  up  to  300  eges.  Our  stock  must 

S lease  you,  or  it  may  he  returned. 

’inesvood  Poultry  Farm,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

12 eggs.  Thumu*  Kelly,  CbinooTlll«,Plymouth,  Mu**. 


8.C.  White 

LEGHORN 
C  H  I  X 


Tom  Barron's  Best  Stock 
plus  five  cenerations  of  Trap¬ 
nesting.  Vigorous  Farm-raised 
Breeders. 

$14  per  lOO 

Harry  B.  Cook.  Orange,  Conn. 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 

A  chance  to  got  the  best  At  out  prices.  Kggs,  |iii)  -15  , 
$8-100.  Baby  chix,  $20-100.  NELLIE  BUSSELL,  Woodlut,.  C»mi. 

LECGH0RN  BABY  CHICKS 

High  Quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Hatches  June  7th,  14th.  list  and  28th. 
Price,  *12  per  100,  Parcels  post  paid,  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

BARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.Y. 


“The  Flozver  of  the  Season’s  Chicks **  ' — 

Worth-while  Reductions  on  Worth-while  Chicks 
For  Shipment,  June  6,  7,  13,  14,  20,  21,  27  and  28 


Put  1,000 

Sil  10.00 

130.00 


?'e  ,e»*7  fp  raise  and  make  good  winter  layers.  Kosemont  chicks  are  real  money* 
'  J'.,"'”,  healthy,  livable  youngsters,  hatched  in  our  own  big  incubators,  from  Rosemont 

selected  i aim-range  breeding  stock,  liasemont  chicks  will  satisfy  you. 

White  ni.,.b  t,  ^  Per  2R  Per  50  Per  100  Per  *00  Per  1,000 

O  I  '  UfovV'  teghorng .  .  S3.35  80.00  813.00  855.00  8110.00 

w..rir.ed  liockn,  KhoU©  IsIhikI  Ketls .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  130.00 

riiiite  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyaildottrs,  Aneouaa  4.50  8,50  17. oo  -  - 

Shipped  pa i  cel  post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  and  inclose  check  or  money  order 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Resement,  Hunterdon  Co. ,  New  Jersey 


Immediate  Deliveries 

June  6,  7,  13,  14,  20,  21 


m 


HATCHERY 


55555 


Per  500 

Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  26 

$55.00 

$11.50 

$6.00 

$3.75 

65.00 

13.00 

6.75 

4.00 

70  00 

15.00 

7.75 

4.50 

82.50 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

.  . . . .  oi.jw  u.uu  a.uu 

Anconas..,. . a . . . . .  18.00  9.00  5.00 

All  chicks  strictly  purc-bred,  guaranteed.  Same  that  sold  for  $25.00  per  hundred  in  March 
and  April.  Prompt  delivery,  safe  arrival— prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  for  quick  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  M  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

PORTER’S 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  pi-oducing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  lor  this  purpose.  They  have  size,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  largo  chalk  white  eges. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  mouey  back  if 
uot  satisfied.  Our  pullets  ar*  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  oil  a  hundred  aern  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N ,  Y, 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

Sgifq.  March  and  April  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

— rpdl J-y-*,  They  are  America'*  Oldest  and  Great- 
e«t  Laving  Strain.  Bred  for  Egg*  ainc* 
(J7  l8*1-  with  records  up  to  325  eec*  in  yr. 

lLtyPaFSK  *n'*  fUGTTT  NOW  i»  youronly  chance 
ot  Kettine  them  at  auen  price*. 

«■— /  HI  page  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  »  Altoona.  Ps. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

LED  ALL  ROCKS  AT  STORRS  LAST  YEAR 

Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Hatching  eggs  now  at 
half  price.  H  oft'  on  June  chicks  Circular 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Carenovla,  N.  Y. 


FRANCA1S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Rocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  20U  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels,  pullets.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatching  eggs.  Nine  years  trapnesting.  No 
chick*.  J.F,  FRAS’CAIS,  Wesrhampton  Beach.  N.Y, 


10-Wk.-Old  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Fiue  utility  Stock.  The  Letch  Farm.  Aarlh  UlKusn-.l,  Oh'ia 


Barred  Rocks 

setting.  M  illVEI.  HOMFSTEid  FIRM,  C*ort.to*o,  Dalanare 


The  Magic  Brooder  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


J&  Self-regulating ;  efficient 

and  high-grade  through- 
oul’  Takonochanceswith 
&  'S  \  your  broods  but  buy  the 

Magic,  the  best  brooder 
on  earth  I*  insures  suc- 
~  ~  •  cess.  Write  for  catalogue 

^  ’  s  and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Are.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sick  Baby  Chicks?  ffTSSS 

remedy  for  roup,  colds,  bowel  trouble  and  luch  costly  ailments. 
Preventive  as  well  as  curative.  A  wonder  worker  for  poultry. 
On  market  over  20  years.  Endorsed  by  many  thousand  users. 
Don  t  lose  your  baby  chicks.  Gel  GERMOZOME  TODAY.  At 
dru*  *nd  scad  stores.  If  no  dealer,  order  by  card.  TCc  and  $1.50 
alxea.  Postman  will  collect.  No  eitra  charge. 

GEO.  H.  IXE  00.$  Dept*  p,50  Omaha,  No  hr. 

NEWTOWN  COU  4  OIL  BNOODEN* '‘Sif*- 

SPECIAL.  15%  discount  on  all  sire*  F.  O.  B.  Southampton. 
Immediate  shipment.  JUSIS  P0ULTSF  FARM,  Sauibamptan.  *.T. 

Chicks  from  Directly  Imported 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRON  PEDIGREED  STOCK  AT  A  BARGAIN 

SnPi'ial  Prims  •  ^‘‘"St  grade,  sired  by  imported 
opeudl  r  I IGCS  .  males,  pedigrees  272-288.  8  1  5  per 

100.  Second  grade.  Pure  Barron  stock,  813  per  100. 
Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Keady  for 
delivery  June  6th,  13th,  21st,  28th, 

R.  T.  EWING,  Allantic,  Pa.  Importer  ant!  Breeder 


Vibert  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eegs,  87  per  100.  Baby 
chicks.  $30  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crsryville.  N.  Y. 

MAHOGANY  TLEDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS  $2  for  15.  SS  for  50r  $10 
-Breeding  and  exhibition  stoe*.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH  Darien.  Com.  Bet  600 

S.  C.  R.  L  RED  CHICKS 

from  healthy,  heavy-laying  free  range  Female*,  mated 
on  Cornell  certilied  males.  BOSWELL  CSLE,  iUduebfrt,  N.  T. 

Sft  Rail*  Pullet  records  of  over  160  egg*  in  4  months. 

.U.rtcua  Hens  examined  and  individual*  tested  each 
yen*  by  Cornell  University .  Cockerels  and  egg*  for  aalo. 
Circular.  JL..  Arthur  Sheldon,  Routt  F,  O.wego,  N.  Y. 


egS^DUCKLINGS 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  S.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa 


Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ouck  Eggs  ^*K*ng«o«”f  I: 

S.  a.  HOWDEM  -  FlUJtoHK,  Nsw  York 


DUCKLINGS  fBRrsifsr 

I  EK1N  «  u  VIIMU1 UU mmbthmu.ih.in.i. 


Errm  and  Drakes 

Fkh’e  List  Fhee. 

mCETS  FEKINS.ttlip,  N.T. 


Pratt  Poultry  Expenment  Farm 
MORTON.  DEL.  CO.,  PA. 

Five  thousand  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  for  June  delivery,  at  fifteen 
cents  each.  Every  e^g  produced  on 
our  own  farm  from  selected,  liigh-pro- 
dueing  stock. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

neiT.  stock  for  Side-  E.  IN  awontsos.  Vooreivllk.  ludiana 


CHICKS 

Th  >ronghhrod  Single  Comb  White  I.eghoi  n  chicks 
reduced  to  813  a  handled  during  June.  Bred  from 
heavy  layers  of  large  white  oggs.  Satisfaction  or 
your  money  back. 

E.  J.  WADE  1558  Lake  St..  Elmira.  N.Y.  Dept.  2 

CHICKS  .09  CENTS 

White  Leghorns,  11c;  Rocks,  13c;  Reds, 
Wyandotte*,  Minorca*.  14c;  Mixed,  ,09c  each 

These  are  Bargain  Rates.  Special  Prices  on 
Lnrga  Ijots.  Order  from  tins  nd.  Safe  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  6  McAliaterville.  Pa. 


Lord  Farm  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^tho^f 

baby  chlx  June  tl  at  $10  per  100.  8-wks.  old  cockerel*,  $1 
each.  Hush  your  order.  FINE  VIEW  FARM.  Su>  If.NammtaW,  N  T. 

EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  heavy  laying  show  strain.  None  belter.  Cir¬ 
cuit  five.  TllEO.  L.  FOOLK,  DeWltt,  Nc.«  York 


mUSPEKINMUiM! 

BEAPANDOT  DUCK  RAUCH,  Sag  Harbor.  l**s  Uli*W.  N  Y. 

Finn  P/riiltrv  Turkeys  Geese.  Pm-k*.  Guineas,  Bantams, 
r  IIIO  r  JUI II  J  Hares.  Pigeons,  Pvg*.  Ftaliy  Chicks.  Stock- 
Eggs  low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Kurin*,  Telford.  Pa. 

Braders  and  Haiching  Eggs  ffiVSISI 

Etood  White  Leghorn  hens.  8135  per  100  Satis- 
I  faeiiou  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDEK  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

248-288-Egg  Strain  Cockerell 

Guaranteed.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton  il.  Y. 

RABBITS  .%  | 

The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITR1ES 

New  Zeal.-iniis  an<i  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N  J. 


MustSacrificeteKSHighQualily  Stock 

NEW  ZEALANOS,  AMERICAN  BLUES  Write  for  prices! 
BUO  1R0ST,  P.  0  Box  36  East  Nortbpurl,  l.  |„  H  Y. 


Flemish  Glunt*.  Prire  winners.  Bine,  Orcv  Black  and 
Steel;  y  ming  and  matured.  Enclose  stamp  forties 
|  cript  ion.  SNOOftSTOE  RASBURI  390  Nultkun  «»*.,  Finnou.  N.  J 

Rfi  Fiillblondod  RutU*  Itcd  Bclginn  Hare*.  Allages. 
MU  Must  sell  at  once.  HEWHY  O.  blFHS.  Howell*,  N.Y. 

FOR  SILK — Fiv  e  HI uck Siberian  Olitut  Ouch,  ouevear 
Old.  T.  it,  GORTON  -  Nukwich  N'kwVork 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  3,  1922 


The  Zip  Prod  nets  Company,  313  Con¬ 
vent  Avenue,  New  York  City,  seems  to 
he  ;i  registered  trade  title  and  not  an  in 
lorpopited  company.  William  .T.  Bergen 
registered  the  title.  He  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  (lie  Bergen  Food  Company,  which 
lias  been  discontinued.  Previous  to  this 
he  was  a  salesman  of  food  products.  The 
above  address  is  a  private  house,  which 
lie  gives  as  his  headquarters.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  manufacturing  and  selling  stock 
and  poultry  conditioner,  which  seems  to 
be  manufactured  at  Tiffin.  <9.  lie  de¬ 
clines  to  give  any  financial  statement, 
and  no  outside  estimate  of  bis  worth  has 
been  obtained.  One  of  our  subscribers 
gave  notes  for  a  bill  of  the  conditioner, 
lie  afterwards  canceled  the  order:  but 
the  notes  promptly  turned  up  in  other 
hands.  We  are  receiving  complaints  from 
other  States  in  reference  to  notes.  These 
reports  would  indicate  that  it  would  bo 
prudent  to  refuse  to  sign  any  papers 
submitted  by  these  agents. 


In  August.  1020.  R.  C.  A\  hitebead, 
representing  .Tames  Tozzi  &  Co.,  produce 
commission  merchants.  173  West  Street. 
New  York,  bought  30  barrels_of  potatoes 
from  me.  and  agreed  to  pay  $5  per  barrel, 
delivered  at  the  local  shipping  point.  1 
received  a  return  of  S3  a  'barrel,  with 
$38.85  charges,  leaving  only  $09.15.  in¬ 
stead  of  $180,  the  price  I  sold  them  for. 
Can  you  collect  the  difference?  W.  H. 

Virginia. 

James  Tozzi  &  Co.  refuse  to  adjust 
this  claim  on  the  ground  that  Whitehead 
had  no  authority  to  buy  the  potatoes,  and 
that  his  authority  was  limited  to  solicit¬ 
ing  shipments  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
Whitehead  also  now  denies  that  lie 
bought  the  potatoes.  Against  both  these 
claims  is  a  written  statement  given  at 
the  time  by  Whitehead  in  bis  own  band- 
writing.  It  reads:  "August  3.  1921.  re¬ 
ceived  from  Wm.  Ilann.  3G  bbls.  Irish 
potatoes  at  $5  (five  dollars)  a  bbh.  de¬ 
livered  to  Munden  Station.  I  represent 
James  Tozzi  &  Co.,  and  they  agree  to 
this  price.  (Signed) 

“ROBERT  C.  WHITEHEAD.” 

•In  addition  this,  the  agent  confirmed 
bis  authority  by  presenting  a  telegram 
which  read:  “R.  C.  Whitehead,  Munden. 
Ya.  Telegram  received.  Will  take  car 
good  number  ones  at  your  price.  (Signed  l 
James  Tozzi  &  Co.” 

On  examination  it  appears  that  the 
month  was  erased  from  the  date  line;  but 
it  shows  that  Whitehead  did  have  author¬ 
ity  to  buy  potatoes,  that  the  telegram 
was  used  to  induce  this  shipment,  and 
was  deception  and  fraud  if  not  author¬ 
ized  in  this  case,  whether  the  agent  had 
authority  to  buy  this  particular  shipment 
nr  not.  The  evidence  shows  he  did  buy  it, 
and  a  sensitive  regard  for  reputations 
would  result  in  a  full  settlement  for  the 
shipment.  We  believe  the  balance  could 
be  collected  through  the  courts,  but  the 
amount  would  hardly  justify  the  expense 
of  a  suit  in  New  York  to  a  Virginia 
farmer.  Even  on  a  commission  sale  some 
explanation  is  due  for  a  $3  sale  in  New 
York  when  local  prices  are  $5  and  bet¬ 
tor.  Our  antiquated  system  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  is  the  most  outrageous  that 
could  be  devised.  We  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  city.  State  and  national  money 
in  an  alleged  effort  to  protect  the  farmer, 
but  the  system  is  robbing  nun  with  im¬ 
punity  just  the  same,  because  it  is  a 
partnership  of  middlemen  and  politicians, 
who  work  their  own  purposes  through 
the  combination. 


The  enclosed  circular  of  the  Frank  P. 
Cleveland’s  Oklahoma  oil  field  tract  is  a 
new  one.  E.  o. 

New  York. 

Our  good  friend  is  in  error.  This  is 
not  brand  new.  Its  head  was  up  once  or 
twice  before,  and  we  have  bad  at  least 
two  shots  at  it  ;  but  the  oversight  may 
justify  a  third.  One  tiling  about  the 
scheme  is  that  it  is  so  transparent.  Few 
should  get  caught.  Mr.  Cleveland  wants 
to  sell  lots  in  an  alleged  oil  field  at  •$<><> 
each.  1ml  you  send  $5.35  extra  to  pay 
for  deed,  etc*.  If  our  friend  would  send 
names  and  addresses  of  20  or  more  men 
capable  of  paying  the  price,  he  can  get  a 
lot  free,  but  he  would  also  pay  the  $5.35. 
We  used  to  have  Fong  Island  land 
schemes  30  years  ago,  when  tin*  remit¬ 
tance  for  deeds  was  only  $2.50,  and  all 


lots  free.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  record  in 
other  fields,  and  it  does  not  inspire  con¬ 
fidence. 

I  enclose  $1  for  my  renewal  for  an¬ 
other  year.  I  have  taken  your  paper  j 
continuously  since  May.  1893.  a  period 
of  29  rears.  During  all  of  these  years  I 
have  noted  with  a  feeling  of  pride  the 
growth  of  your  paper,  materially,  and 
certainly  in  usefulness.  You  give  us  a 
clean  moral  journal  which  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  many  times  in  the  dark 
hours.  My  prayer  is  that  you  may  long 
be  spared  to  continue  your  good  work. 

Michigan.  A.  w.  s. 

We  have  a  feeling  of  pride,  too,  in  the 
confidence  of  such  good  friends.  If  they 
find  inspiration  in  the  paper,  we.  too.  get 
encouragement  from  them  that  lights  up 
the  dark  Imurs  and  helps  us  over  the 
rough  places.  Rarely  any  of  us  give  in 
excess  of  what  is  returned  to  us. 

I  ordered  from  Joseph  Werner.  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  some  bags  T  saw  advertised 
in  the  Di.ric  Miller.  It  read  like  this: 
"New  burlap  bags  for  3)4  cents  apiece.”  j 
Did  not  mention  quantity.  1  bad  another 
letter  from  him.  saying  lie  would  send 
100  bags,  and  1  sent  $7  to  him.  Please 
advise  me  what  I  can  do:  $7  is  all  I  sent 
him,  but  I  would  like  to  have  something  j 
for  it  or  the  money  back.  G.  E.  A. 

Virginia. 

Our  investigation  shows  that  Mr.  Wer¬ 
ner  moved  from  Hartford  to  Baltimore. 
Mil.,  but  left  there  without  giving  any 
forwarding  address.  The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  ought  ,  to  prosecute  him  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  and  we  are 
sending  them  t ho  facts  for  that  purpose. 
After  receiving  the  subscriber's  remit¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Werner  claimed  he  could  not 
send  so  small  a  quantity  of  bags,  but 
when  refund  of  remittance  was  demanded, 
be  ignored  the  request. 

I  enclose  herewith  circular,  etc.,  scut 
out  by  Story  &  Co.  of  New  York,  together 
with  correspondence  thereon,  which  are 
self-explanatory.  This  firm  is  clever,  and 
keeps  within  the  law.  They  have  sold 
many  foreign  bonds,  particularly  City  of 
Warsaw.  Poland,  bonds,  handled  by  a  so- 
called  syndicate,  of  which  Story  &  Co. 
were  members.  These  bonds  have  been 
sold  by  them  at  $19.85  per  10,000  Polish 
marks.  As  the  Polish  mark  is  (and  has 
been  for  six  months  past)  worth  about 
one-thirtieth  of  a  cent,  a  10,000  murk 
bond  is  worth,  in  our  money,  about  $3. 
This  is  based  upon  the  bond  selling  at  pur 
in  Warsaw,  which  it  is  not.  but  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  so  probablv  about  $2.25  or  $2.50 


Why  are  skyscraper 
skeletons  fiery  red? 


ONE  day  there  is  a  towering  framework  of  steel 
beams,  looming  black  and  gaunt  against  the  sky. 
A  few  days  later  the  same  steel  skeleton  is  a  flare 
of  brilliant  orange-red. 

Along  the  railroad,  flashes  of  the  same  vivid  hue 
greet  your  eye — here  a  bridge,  there  a  tank;  every 
piece  of  exposed  iron  or  steel  construction  puts  on, 
now  and  then,  its  coat  of  red. 

Only  one  200th  of  an  inch  thick,  this  flaming  coat, 
yet  it  is  an  armor  that  wards  off  decay  and  destruction. 

*%’  1! 

The  very  words  “iron”  and  “steel”  are  synonymous 
with  strength  and  permanence;  nevertheless  these 
structural  materials,  when  unprotected,  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  nature’s  destructive  forces.  Let  iron  or  steel 
remain  exposed  one  day  to  the  air,  and  rust  begins. 
Rust  is  decay— and  decay  is  ruin. 


would  be  the  value  of  one  of  these  bonds 
today  in  our  currency.  With  a  selling 
price  of  $19.85  they  would  produce  a 
handsome  profit,  and  Story  claims  to  have 
sold  many  thousands.  Their  circular  pre-  j 
dieted  a  profit  of  about  $2,390  on  a  $19.85 
investment.  w.  n.  g, 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  corresponds  with  our 
own  views  of  the  Polish  marks  and  other 
foreign  money  promoted  by  Story  &  Co. 
They  are  little  more  than  a  gamble. 
Story  &  Co.  are  now  promoting  the  stock 
of  Ainbro  Stores  and  Garage  Corpora¬ 
tion.  which,  from  the  prospectus,  is  in  the 
formation  state.  The  plan  proposed  is  to 
erect  a  large  building  for  the  storage  of 
motor  trucks,  with  offices  and  stores. 
The  promise  of  eight  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  stock  is  “counting  the  chickens  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hatched."  to  say  the  least. 
We  unhesitatingly  advise  our  people  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  promotions 
or  the  brokerage  houses  promoting  them. 

Why  do  you  object  to  publishing  securi¬ 
ties  as  an  investment,  for  farmers?  j.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Because  the  business  for  the  most  part 
is  speculative  and  uncertain,  and  those 
publishers  wlm  have  fairly  stable  business 
do  not  sell  certificates  to  their  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Those  who  have  ever  resorted  to  this 
expediency  have  been  financially  weak, 
and  the  certificates  do  not  measure  up 
to  a  safe  investment.  If  an  investment 
promises  more  than  the  normal  rate  of 
interest,  or  if  you  cannot  sell  it  to  a  third 
party  for  what  it  cost  you,  leave  it  alone. 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  regard 
the  farm  people  have  for  ynnr  valued 
paper,  standing  up  for  us  as  you  do  on 
all  occasions.  We  have  a  hard  time  to 
raise  the  dollar  bill,  with  the  speculators 
and  auto  thieves,  or  bogs,  as  you  call 
them,  to  contend  with,  but  do  not  over 
stop  my  paper.  I  will  get  the  dollar 
some  way,  if  l  have  to  steal  an  auto  tire. 

Ne  w  York.  E.  x.  c. 

We  hope  this  good  friend  will  always 
have  tin*  dollar,  and  many  more  for  other 
uses.  Of  course,  he  lias  no  serious  de¬ 
signs  on  auto  tires,  but  if  be  could  man¬ 
age  to  strip  a  wheel  while  the  owner  is 
stealing  from  the  orchard,  he  might  at 
least  force  payment  for  the  fruit.  , 


The  orange-red  armor  that  prevents  rust  and  decay 
is  red-lead,  an  oxide  of  lead,  which,  when  mixed  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  makes  a  paint  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  the  weather. 

Here  is  one  way  in  which  lead  enters  into  the  daily 
life  of  civilized  man.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
ways.  Do  you  know  that  electric-light  bulbs  contain 
lead  as  an  element  in  the  glass?  Do  you  know  that 
there  is  lead  in  the  hard  rubber  of  fountain  pens? 
Do  you  know  that  cans  for  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  those  containing  oils  and  other 
products,  are  sealed  with  solder  that  contains  lead? 

V  V  H 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  important  uses  of  lead.  And  of 
them  all,  the  most  important  is  the  use  of  lead  in  good  paint. 
Through  all  time,  men  have  found  no  paint  that  so  thoroughly 
protects  metal  as  does  red-lead  paint,  no  paint  that  so  thoroughly 
protects  wood  as  does  white-lead  paint. 

People  are  coming  to  realize  today  as  never  before  that  poorly 
painted  surfaces  decay,  well-painted  surfaces  endure.  Millions 
of  dollars  in  property  values  are  being  conserved  yearly  by  a 
general  heeding  of  the  maxim,  “Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  red -lead  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  This  product  is  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  to  give  it  paint 
consistency,  and  is  sold  as 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Wonder  Book  of  Lead,"  which  interest¬ 
ingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  lead  enters 
into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittaburgh 


"Save  die  surface  and 
you  save  all 


pace  and 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals 
Dutch  Boy  Solders 


Bar  Lead 
Litharge 

Glassmakers’  Red -Lead 
Lead  Pipe 
Battery  Red -Lead 
Orange  Mineral 


Die  Castings 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  work  on  small 
farm;  Westchester  County;  must  he  capable 
of  doing  such  work;  good  home  and  board  in 
good  family;  $35  month;  nil  year  round;  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  J.  B.  MOORE,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  anil  wife  lo  live  on  Connecticut 
farm,  vicinity  of  Norwalk:  good  cook,  and 
man  to  take  rare  of  slock  and  general  farm 
work;  permanent;  good  home.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  age  and  general  experience, 
ADVERTISER  llftti,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ; 


rosi  (ION  WANTED  by  elderly  man  as  cook  In 
farm  boarding-honse  or  private  family;  refer¬ 
ence  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  1088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ITALIAN  MAN,  with  family,  capable  to  man¬ 
age  farm,  fruit  and  (lowers,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  as  partner  with  owner,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  or  New  Jersey.  GIUSEPPE  RIV- 
ETTI,  1383  Cay  Street,  ib.sehnnk.  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house;  four  acres;  good 
for  poultry.  KOSTER,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


MUST  SELL — On  account  of  death  of  my  wife, 
318  acres;  200  cleared;  balance  timber  and 
woodland;  100  tillable;  100  pasture:  44  milk 
cows,  10  young  stock,  4  horses,  100  bens,  full 
linn  machinery;  1,000  maple  orchard,  fully 
equipped  for  making  syrup  and  sugar;  modern 
house,  lights,  beat,  bath  and  toilet,  12  rooms; 
tenant  house,  Seven  rooms;  modern  barn,  lights, 
modern  in  every  way;  milking  machine;  barn 
40x70,  three  floors;  water  bucket  to  each  cow; 
milk  house,  henhouse,  hog  and  icehouse,  garage, 
large  silo;  buildings  in  fine  repair;  1%  miles  to 
railroad  station,  schools,  churches,  stores;  on 
good  main  road:  all  crops  in;  will  give  posses¬ 
sion  at  once;  $4,500  down;  balance  in  very  easy 
payments  to  suit  buyer;  this  is  absolutely  a 
bargain.  BOX  21,  Downs ville,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Poultryman,  single  preferred,  to  rent 
Connecticut  poultry  farm:  capacity  1,000 
layers,  5,000  chicks;  productive  fields;  t,wo 
rooms  in  owner's  house:  all  products  sold  at 
farm;  rent  $400  per  year;  $2,000  cash  required. 
AD\  ERTISER  1002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line^  cuts  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12-room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modem  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co,,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut,  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
IIASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  dairy  farm,  with 
retail  milk  route  for  milk  of  20  cows;  50 
miles  from  New  York;  115  acres.  90  tillable; 
75  apple  trees;  lots  of  wood  and  timber;  large 
two-fainily  bouse,  hot  and  cold  water  on  both 
aides  arid  bath;  20  cows,  three  horses  and  80 
liens;  barn  has  20  stanchions,  concrete  floors, 
water  cups,  litter  carriers  and  milking  machine; 
also  horse  barn,  wagon  houses,  and  henhouses; 
new  tractor  plows,  barrows,  feed  grinder, 
thrasher,  binder,  two  engines,  ntl  necessary 
machinery;  milk  business  includes  bottles,  bot¬ 
tle  Oiler,  washer  and  everything  complete. 
ADI  ERTISER  1052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain;  ICO-aerp  farm;  all  crops 
planted;  more  than  100  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  firewood;  good  large  buildings;  two  resi¬ 
dences;  brook  watered  fields;  no  rock;  to  see 
this  farm  under  cultivation  is  t>  appreciate  it; 
in. the  best  farming  section  of  Jersey;  no  mos¬ 
quitoes;  will  grow  anything;  clear  title;  easy 
terms;  $12, OOP;  will  sell  equipment  and  stock. 
AD\  ERTISER  1103,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Small  farm  or  country  house  in 
picturesque  location.  New  York  State  or  Con¬ 
necticut;  state  particulars  and  price;  small 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  1100,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TO  EXCHANGE — Cary  bungalow  for  a  South 
Jersey  poultry  and  fruit  farm.  F.  DU  EOIS, 
3903  Washington  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 

Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


237  ACRES — $15,000  set  of  buildings;  8  wood; 

higli  state  of  production;  on  Hudson  River; 
near  trolley,  store.  State  roaJ ;  only  $11,000; 
terms;  small  chicken  farm  cheap.  R.  STE¬ 
VENS,  Schtiylervllle,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — HOlsteins;  must  milk, 
feed,  fit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9!M(,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  —  Middlp-ngrd  woman  to  do  general 
housework  In  small  family;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred;  all  modern  conveniences;  good  home. 
MRS.  CHESTER  A.  GARDE,  Marlboro-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  reliable  man  on  truck  and 
poultry  farm;  good  wages,  with  room  and 
board.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  for  truck  garden,  to  hoe  and 
weed;  good  home  for  the  right  innu;  near 
Chester  Heights  station.  Westchester  A  Boston 
Railroad.  KLOKPFEU  BROS.,  Bronx  ville. 
Union  Course,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm:  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel  garden  spot;  state  wages  ami 
experience;  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


120-ACRE  FARM— Price  $500.  Owner,  M.  J. 
AUSTIN,  Weston,  Vt. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  work  in 
house:  two  in  family;  one  accustomed  to 
country  life;  house  lias  modern  Improvements; 
good  salary;  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
1061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STEADY  POSITION  on  farm  for  clean,  hard 
worker;  small  family;  good  references;  must 
know  pouttry,  gardening.  Apply  or  write  ROOM 
1535,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

COUPLE  WANTED — June  1;  goud  wages  ami  n 
permanent  job  for  a  couple,  with  no  children, 
who  can  furnish  A-l  references  as  to  persona i 
character,  as  only  intelligent,  agreeable  people 
are  desired;  woman  to  cook  for  owner's  family; 
man  as  farm  hand:  excellent  quarters,  two 
rooms  and  private  bath;  state  wages  desired. 
Address  "FARM,"  Ilox  (i.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  as  cook  anil 
working  housekeeper  on  farm;  give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Address  M.  V.  R.  WALKER, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Respectable,  reliable  married  man 
for  general  farm  work:  one  who  would  appre¬ 
ciate  good  year  around  home  with  fair  wages; 
near  school  and  Methodist  church;  good  house, 
usual  privileges;  no  farm  managers  wanted; 
write  your  experience.  EDWARD  SIGNET, 
Harkness,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  —  Woman  to  cook  and  assist  with 
housework  on  country  place;  one  having  young 
child  preferred;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISE  K  1102.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Four  a  ere  farm,  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J. ;  fine  young  bearing  orchard.  75  apple, 
40  poach  and  other  fruit:  six-room  brick  house, 
excellent  barn,  chicken  house,  eornerib.  etc.; 
beautiful  view,  overlooking  lake;  ideal  self- 
supporting  home.  CHARLES  L.  PARKER,  850 
South  14th  Street,  Newark,  N,  ,T. 


WANTED — -Summer  boarders:  large  farmhouse; 

fine  location:  modern  improvements;  on  State 
road;  write  for  particulars.  M  US.  WILL 
CHRIST,  Oneida,  N.  Y*. 


WANTED — Manager  fur  smalt  certified  dairy  in 
Orange  County;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1101,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in 
last  place.  S  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd 
Road,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $14  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
staling  age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  J.euii  worth  Village  Thieils, 
Rockland  Co..  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliube,  competent  married  Protes¬ 
tant  farmer  that  understands  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  salary  or  share-.,  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania;  give  age.  family,  wages,  ete.,  at 
once.  Address  ADVERTISER  1086.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  clean  woman  to  take  care  of 
poultry  on  farm  and  take  child  to  school  in 
the  morning;  must  do  her  own  cooking:  state 
salary  desired;  farm  is  located  a  few  miles  from 
Kingston,  X.  Y.  ADVERTISER  1009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  or  assistant  to  tare  for 
herd  of  Guernseys,  A.  If.  work.  A  grade 
product;  young  man  with  farm  training  or  agri¬ 
cultural  school  experience  preferred;  only  high- 
*  l.i s-  applications  considered:  state  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  Wages  to  start.  TABER  &  MIG  NIX, 
Castile,  X.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE — A  well-established  poultry  farm, 
capacity  1,00ft  layers,  located  in  South  New 
Jersey;  near  two  railroads,  and  good  stores 
within  1ft  minutes'  walk;  brick  bouse  with  ail 
conveniences;  fruit  and  shade,  ADVERTISER 
1008,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Thirty  acres,  highly  elevated  land; 

near  church,  school  and  State  road;  fine  loca¬ 
tion  for  cottage;  plenty  of  timber  and  firewood; 
$201)  of  berries  annually.  MRS.  F.  H,  COLE. 
Rrainnrda  Station,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  home  at  a  bargain;  $300;  six  rooms; 

barn:  one  acre:  apples,  berries;  mail  deliv¬ 
ered:  214  miles  to  depot:  act  quickly.  F.  F. 
RUSSELL,  S,  Royalton,  Vt. 

FOR  SAI.E — 177  acre  farm:  extra  good  soil;  new 
barn:  good  house;  on  improved  road:  timber 
lot:  $4,500;  stocked  with  13  cows.  550  hens,  40 
sheep.  2  horses,  tools,  electric  lights;  $8,000. 
CLARE  GREGORY  Mt.  Vision,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  Greene,  Albany  or  Co¬ 
lumbia.  suitable  for  poultry.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY — Bargain  prices  on  buckwheat 
while  it  lasts;  100-lb.  keg,  9c  lb.:  let  us  quote 
yon  on  pails  and  cans.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  X.  Y. 

; — 7 — - - - 1 

HoNEY — Onondaga  County  clover  or  buckwheat 
extracted,  5  lbs..  $1.15;  10  IPs..  $2.  postpaid: 
we  are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  Street.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five  colonies  Italian  bees;  $10.00 
eacii.  FRANK  HAAS,  Chambers  Street,  Bay- 
side,  I..  I.  X.  Y.  ’  J 


WANTED — Summer  boarder,  on  farm:  pleasant 
room,  good  board;  reasonable.  MRS.  EMMA 
COLLINS,  Rural  Route  2,  TryonviHe,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FOR  SALE — Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Hallowell.  Me. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Annt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25.  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp, 
Raquette  Lake,  X.  Y. 


MARRIED  couple  or  two  single  men  to  handle 
33  cows:  good  salary.  Call  or  write.  ORLI- 
KOFF,  155  Grenelle  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Gardener  and  useful  man,  unmar¬ 
ried.  APPLETON  J..  CLARK,  4ft  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Garden  or  truck:  operates  all 
machinery,  own  repairs,  experienced  with 
poultry,  licensed  chauffeur;  married:  no  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  105ft,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

YOUNG  American,  married,  experienced  in 
poultry  and  fruit,  desires  position  on  modern 
New  York  or  Connecticut  farm.  ADVERTISER 
1084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman.  with  wife 
only,  entire  care  of  growing  plant.  White 
Leghorns:  salary  $50  per  month,  lights,  water, 
fuel  and  garden;  good  home.  Address  PARK 
VIEW  FAIIM.  P.  t).  Box  456,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SWEDISH  man  and  wife  wish  steady  place; 

mail  experienced  gardener  and  generally  use¬ 
ful;  woman  good  cook  or  bo  use  worker;  Summer, 
$90  a  mouth.  ADVERTISER  1083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  His.  net.  postpaid.  $1:  suld  in 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM,  24ft  acres,  $5,500;  dairy  barn, 
30x100;  house,  granary,  bughouse,  henhouse. 
Kilo,  icehouse,  garage,  milk  housut  20  bead  cat¬ 
tle,  team  of  horses  and  tools  go  with  farm. 
J.  CARVER  GLKZEN,  Center  Lisle,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  men  for  work  cm  lettuce 
and  celery  farm:  experienced  preferred,  but 
not  necessary;  good  wages,  with  board.  A. 
BUDXIOK.  Chester.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  27  desires  position  as 
manager;  Cornell  training  and  six  years'  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  references;  emploved,  but 
wish  to  make  a  change,  ADVERTISER  1082. 
enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey.  5  1b.  pail.  $1.15;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.15: 
delivered  ro  third  postal  zone  and  insured. 
NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgate.  O. 


HELP  WANTED — Young  couple,  without  chil¬ 
dren:  man  to  drive  ear  and  handle  garden; 
wife  good  plain  cook:  $S0  per  mouth  with 
board;  attractive  quarters.  Address,  stating 
experience  fully.  BOX  406,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SMALT,  cottage  and  four  tores  of  garden  soil 
at  bargain  for  cash.  J.  It.,  Box  217,  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  1ft  bp.  steam  traction  engine, 
almost  new;  high  pressure  boiler.  For  par- 
tieulars  write  BOX  125,  R,  D.  No.  1,  Mountain 
Top,  Pa, 


WANTED  -Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  sober;  state  wages.  FRED  H.  PIATT, 
Cross  River.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm  help,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  any  nationality:  state  experience  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ECCO  PRODUCTS 
CO..  It.  D.  5.  Newton.  X.  J. 


FARM  HAND — To  milk  and  run  milk  route; 

about  100  quarts  sold;  house,  garden  and  fire¬ 
wood  furnished.  WHITE,  154ft  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — At  once,  on  Long  Island  farm,  a 
working  housekeeper:  four  adults;  no  outdoor 
work:  state  wages  anil  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1093.  care  Rural  New-Yorker., 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man  wanted  to 
work  on  general  grain  and  dairy  farm;  give 
age,  weight,  height,  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  SHADY  DELL  FAIt.M,  Pattenhurg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Positions  by  two  farm  hands.  N. 
PANXEllOCK.  Salem,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Competent  woman  to  assist  with 
cooking  and  genera]  work  around  kitchen  in 
boarding-house  accommodating  about  40  guests; 
state  wages  wanted.  MRS.  FRED  MILLER, 
Kcnor.a  Lake.  Sullivan  Co,,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  no  children,  for 
large  poultry  farm  in  South  Jersey;  man  for 
all  work  connected  with  chicken  business;  wife 
for  help  in  housework ;  good  home  and  steady 
place;  state  wages  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1091.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work:  $3ft  a 
mouth,  board  and  loom.  A.  FINK.  Milling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'Two  men  for  general  farm  work; 

wages  $4(1  per  month  and  hoard ;  must  be 
willing  and  obliging  It.  J.  LEWIS,  Cedar  Lane. 
Tennoek,  N.  .1.  1*.  O.  West  Englewood. 


COMPETENT  reliable  man  by  year  on  14-cow 
dairy  farm.  BOX  3.  Route  3,  Fredericks 
burg,  O. 


WANTED — Efficient  woman  as  chief  cook  in 
boys'  school;  salary  $75  per  month  and  home; 
if  married,  cat)  use  hushnml  on  general  work. 
For  pa rtieulars.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence.  Mass. 


EXCELLENT  opjMH'tunity  for  young  man  fo 
valuable  experience:  beginning  wage  $5< 
month,  board  and  room:  position  open  June  1 
work  with  college  herd  of  purebred  cows;  milk 
Ing  machines  used.  Send  applications,  statitu 
age.  height,  weight  and  habits),  to  DAIRY  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


I  * 

RELIABLE  man  on  small  farm  near  New  York ; 

eight,  cows,  two  horses,  general  work  and 
small  delivery  route;  good  milker  required;  $35 
per  month,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
1105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  WANTED — Over  School  age;  work  With 
owner;  good  board  and  home;  $15  if  exper¬ 
ienced;  $10  if  nor.  J.  RAYMOND  HICKS,  R. 
D..  Wa.ssaic,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  practical  poultryman  and 
farmer  for  all  kinds  farm  work,  gardening; 
$35  mouth  and  hoard.  A.  SIMM,  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  Way,  West  Orange,  N,  J, 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married  (no  children), 
15  years'  practical  experience,  expert  on  chick 
raising  and  egg  production;  only  first-class 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  1087,  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Morris  County.  X.  J. — Waterpower 
grist,  feed,  buckwheat  mill;  farm.  113  acres; 
price  $9,000.  A.  J.  HOPPER.  24  State  Street, 
New  York. 


M  ANTED — To  buy  a  good  Hoover  potato  dig¬ 
ger:  must  be  in  first-class  condition,  with 
good  original  paint  and  no  broken  parts;  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  one.  REAMORE 
FARM.  Valencia.  Pa. 


WANTED — Machine  to  make  broom  handles. 
H.  L.  BAUMAN,  R.  No.  1,  East  Earl,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  incubators;  Cyphers,  Buckeye. 

Reliable.  Prairie  State:  state  condition  and 
lowest,  price.  KLINE.  Box  50,  Middle-reek.  Pa 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young  man  for 
valuable  experience  at  $50  month,  board  ami 
room:  position  open  .Time  1;  work  is  cooling 
milk  filling  bottles  and  washing  utensils.  Send 
applications.  Mating  age,  height,  weight  and 
habits,  to  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT.  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J. 


CLEAN  dry-band  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $50.  maintenance:  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RAIHTAN  VALLEY 
FARMS.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


TWO  college  men,  brother*,  athletes,  inexper¬ 
ienced.  desire  employment  on  farm;  please 
state  wages.  BARKAN,  505  Avenue, 

New  Y utk  City. 


i  W  O  5  lit  NK  MEN  i2n)  desire  Work  ott  truck 
or  general  farms;  large  farm  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


EMPLOYMENT  wanted  on  farm,  New  York 
State,  preferably  within  1(h)  miles  of  New 
York  City,  by  city  man.  38  year*  old;  not  much 
farm  experience:  salary  no  object  to  begin : 
write,  describing  locution,  living  condition*  ami 
salary  offered,  ADVERTISER  1094,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  will  exchange  for  small  place 
tiear  town  or  village.  50  acres:  lots  fruit, 
spring  water,  fair  buildings:  church  and  school 
near.  FRANK  M.  DEUEL,  Brooktou,  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres  of  fruit  and  trucker  farm, 
with  seven-room  house  anil  good  outbuildings; 
i  miles  from  town.  HERMAN  JOHNSON, 
Harrington.  Del. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  iu  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

ThiB  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


HERDSMAN  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
private  estate-  understand1  A.  R.  o.  work, 
milk  machines:  life  experience  in  farming 
Address  JOHN  R  AMASS  INI,  I.. ike  Deb  Farm*’ 
Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 

SINGLE  young  man.  25.  experienced,  to  take 
cun*  of  saddle  horse*  and  odd  work:  can  milk 
Reply  ADVERTISER  1089,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wishes  p,.*,tbm  with 
purebred  herd;  understands  test  work;  made 
state  record  of  New  Jersey;  guod  butter  maker, 
dry  milker.  A  t  calf  raiser  and  feeder;  Ameri¬ 
can:  28;  single;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
'LARGER,  C44  Wilson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

l’DI  I.TUYMAN.  single.  20,  wishes  position  a* 
manager  or  ns  assistant  to  owner  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  plant ;  practical  experience  in  all 

branches:  also  graduate  of  Cornell  Winter . . 

m  poultry  husbandry:  please  state  wage*  and 
pa  rtieulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  11)95 
rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  or  curate  manager,  married,  open  for 
permanent  position:  qualified  by  life  experi 
cure  iu  operating  farms;  wide  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  cattle.  Imgs:  thorough  knowledge  of 
farm .  machinery;  19  years  on  Inst  estate;  un¬ 
questionable  references.  GEORGE  R,  SNYDER 
Snugerties,  N,  Y, 

SITl  WION  WANTED  where  a  hustler  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  American,  32.  married,  small  family; 
qualified  by  life  experience,  purebred  stock 
swine  and  poultry,  A.  R.  o.  and  It.  M.  records 
garden  and  farm  crops,  g!as-,  lawns,  trees, 
shrubbery  ami  modern  uui<  liinerv ;  state  fuli 
particulars.  F.  o  care  William  Henderson, 
Matibasset,  L.  1„  N.  Y. 


tor,  ki.m — Summer  season,  part  farmhouse, 
furnished :  Kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  large  living 
room.  R,  UNTKREINER,  Rlonminghurg,  N,  Y, 

1  ARM  WANTED — -On  lease-  one,  two  years; 

cash,  $150  to  $250  yearly;  in  or  about  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  ,T. ;  elevation  600-1,000  feet. 
I-OOK  BOX  4112.  DnneUen.  N.  J. 

ULSTER  COUNTY  fruit,  and  general  farm;  90 
acres;  fine  residence;  near  cold  storage  equip¬ 
ment:  price  $23.1)00;  more  or  less  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  1090,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

ET.DRED.  X.  Y. — Desirable  farm  in  Sullivan 
County,  X.  Y. ;  Lj  mile  from  village;  good 
schools,  library  and  attractive  surroundings; 
10-room  house,  need*  ro  pairs;  will  rent  on  easy 
terms  and  make  reasonable  allowance  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings;  picturesque  country;  fishing 
and  hunting  and  exceptional  opportunity  to 
take  Summer  boarders;  suitable  for  dairy, 
poultry  or  fruit;  nominal  rent  to  right  partv. 
ROBERT  W.  THOMPSON,  52  Wall  Street  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE  -150  acres:  near  Stamford.  N.  Y. : 

large  he  use ;  large  burn:  running  water. 
ADV  L'RTlSKR  109s.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  REASON  causes  me  to  sacrifice  farm  of 
174  acre's  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y. ;  <>S 
a* -res  in  crops;  good  buildings;  water  In  house 
and  barn:  fine  view;  less  than  '4  mile  to  State 
road:  $10,500  with  stock  and  toofs:  $7,500  with¬ 
out :  part  cash;  balance  easy  terms;  no  agents. 
ADV  ERTISER  HI97,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

TO  RENT  —  To  Protestants,  four  rooms  in 
farmhouse,  furnished  for  housekeeping;  two 
bed*:  uilstove  for  cooking:  $40  for  season  till 
September  5.  MRS.  I..  WAR  NUKE,  R.  1,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE — Forty  acre  farm;  ideal  location; 

near  village,  school;  house,  burn,  hennery; 
S3,30ft;  $1,000  cash.  A.  SPADA.  Califon,  X.  J. 

FOR  SAI.E  Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in  Asll- 
field.  Ma**.:  approximately  40ft  to  Jltft  acres; 
will  sell  for  •■ash  or  part  •  -ash  or  on  cunt,  act,; 
fm-  full  description  and  particulars,  address 
BRIN  TON  F.  HALL,  Buttling,  Midi. 


FOR  SALE — Oat  thrasher  and  8  hp.  twiecvlin- 
der  gasoline  engine:  made  hy  Clark  Machine 
Co..  St.  Johnsville,  Ml  Y. ;  are  in  first-class 
running  order  ami  priced  to  sell.  R.  SIDNEY* 
SMITH.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Catskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— De 
months;  $75. 
N.  Y. 


Laval,  No.  12;  used  nit 
A,  J.  MOORE,  Merriewoh 


FOR  SAI.E — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal.:  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $2.50:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

E\  V Po RATO R  of  reliable  make;  must  be  in 
good  condition.  ADVERTISER  1096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  uud  without,  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
turms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  mart,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
in  form  ation  from 
concrete  to  cami'a- 
try.  Price  $1.50^ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  M.  V. 
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THE  «  NATION’S  -  SERVICE 
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TRUCK 


Your  Choice  of  the  “Red  Baby’s” 

Brothers  -  $1500 


The  famous  “Red  Baby’3  Speed  Trucks 
of  the  McCormick- Deering  dealers  are 
making  millions  of  people  sit  up  and  take 
notice  this  summer.  They  are  brightening 
up  the  landscapes  throughout  the  country, 
flitting  everywhere, covering  many  miles  in 
few  minutes,  delivering  machines  and  serv¬ 
ice,  and  helping  to  speedup  Prosperity.  The 
dealer’s  red  speed  truck  is  the  most  useful 
live  wire  in  the  community.  It  has  earned 
the  title,  “Nation’s  Service  Truck.” 

This  International  Speed  Truck,  which 
is  putting  new  life  into  the  implement  in¬ 
dustry,  is  the  ideal  truck  for  any  farmer 
and  business  man  who  wants  fast,  depend¬ 
able  haulage  at  low  cost.  Ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  dealer  about  the  “Red 


Baby’s”  brothers.  For  $1500,  f.  o.b.  factory, 
you  can  get  an  International  Speed  Truck 
complete  with  any  one  of  twelve  different 
body  and  cab  combinations,  and  with  tires, 
power  tire  pump,  electric  lights  and  starter, 
fenders,  etc.  Liberal  terms  if  you  haven’t 
the  ready  cash. 

Flag  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  as 
his  swift  “Red  Baby”  comes  along,  or  go 
to  his  store  to  pick  out  the  truck  and  body 
style  you  need  for  your  work.  The  closer 
you  investigate  this  speed  truck,  the  better 
you  will  like  it.  If  your  hauling  is  on  a  larger 
scale,  remember  that  the  International 
Motor  Truck  line  is  made  in  eleven  sizes 
from  the  1 500-lb.  speed  truck  to  the  10,000- 
lb.  heavy-duty  unit.  Write  for  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  * 

( Incorporated ) 


USA 


92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  Slates 


3000-lb.  Truck, With  Stock  P.ack 


Speed  Truck,  Open  Body  and  Full  Top 


Speed  Truck,  Grain  Box  Body  and  Enclosed  Cab 


FOR  *  LOW 


COST  <  HAULING 
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No.  4694 


$25  <W  Starts  Electric  Light 

and  Power  to  You 


PLENTY  of  light — in  the  house,  in  the  barn,  the 
yard,  the  dairy,  the  hen  houses,  the  out-buildings; 
plenty  of  light  for  feeding,  for  milking,  for  “slop¬ 
ping*'  the  pigs,  for  getting  hay  from  the  mow,  corn 
from  the  crib,  meal  from  the  bins. 

Besides  plenty  of  power.  Power  for  running  water, 
for  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood,  sharpening  tools, 
milking,  separating,  churning,  washing,  ironing, 
vacuum  cleaning. 


The  Columbian  runs  by  kerosene — cheaper  than  gas,  and 
supplying  a  greater  number  of  heat  units.  A  few  cents’  worth 
per  week — less  than  yovi  use  to  fill  your  kerosene  lamps — is 
all  this  engine  needs. 

And  repairs  never  worry  you,  either.  Suppose,  year  after 
next  your  Columbian  needs  new  piston  rings.  Do  you  have  to 
write  to  the  factory  ami  sit  down  to  wait?  You  do  not.  You 

just  run  over  to  your  Ford  parts  man  and  get  Ford  rings. 

Suppose  it's  a  new  valve.  Same  thing.  An  easily  gotten 
Ford  valve  does  the  trick. 

Even  if  it’s  a  connecting  rod  bearing — a  Ford  bearing 
speedily  replaces  it. 

That’s  quick  enough,  isn’t  it?  And  it’s  economical  enough, 
too.  There’s  no  excess  profit  on  Ford  repair  parts.  What's 
more.  Ford  is  famous  for  best  hiaterials — better,  it  is  said,  than 
go  into  many  of  the  cars  selling  for  big  figures. 

And  here’s  something  else — the  Columbian  has  been  so  sim¬ 
plified  in  the  number  of  its  parts,  that  if  you  should  happen  to 

hack  the  tractor  into  it  and  have  to  replace  all  its 
working  parts,  your  bill  probably  wouldn't  be 
over  $12. 

But  accidents  don't  happen  often  to  a  Columbian. 
It's  a  sturdy,  well-made,  handsomely  made,  fully 
guaranteed  product  from  the  factory’  of  a  concern 
s  that,  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  has  been  building 

Rs  high  grade  mechanical  apparatus, 

i|||  HOW  LONG  WOULD  A  FORD  LAST? 

SKSyfj  If  your  good  old  Ford  were  driven  only  three 

times  a  week,  for  a  two-hour  drive,  over  &  joltless 
j9g||g|  rood,  how  long  would  it  last?  Why,  your  grand- 
children  would  he  willing  it  to  their  grandchildren, 
iajjpigigi  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  long  your 

diWifjjyL  Colombian  will  last,  with  just  the  usual  care.  Does 
that  sound  like  the  expensive  investment  some  men 
think  a  lighting  and  power  plant  is  going  to  be? 
vcHralfiKl  The  Columbian  is  certainy  economical. 

lx«s§;p|  The  initial  cost  is  not  as  high  as  the  usual  equip- 

ment  rated  at  the  same  capacity.  And  you  get  a 
little  more  light  and  much  more  power.  After  in- 
.  I  Eywlf  stalkuion,  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  than  any  other 
form  of  light  and  power. 

MW  WHY  put  it  off  any  longer? 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  only  $25  starts  a 
We'IsF  Columbian  Electric  Light  and  Tower  l’lant  from  the 

7(IUjj|[  factory  to  you — immediately — are  you  going  to  let 

your  family  go  through  another  of  those  dull,  dark, 
discouraging  winters,  when  your  home  and  your 
VfiSiS  farm  buildings  could  be-  bright  and  happy  and  busy 

the  whole  year  through? 

'Xg|j  Are  you  going  on  using  kerosene  lamps  and  lan- 

H|  terns — with  all  the  work  of  cleaning,  trimming  and 

filling  them — when  you  could  be  rid  of  the  work, 
w  the  expense  and  the  dangerous  fire  risk  by  having  a 

y  Columbian? 

f  Are  you  going  on  pumping  and  carrying  your 

water  by  the  laborious  bucketful,  when  you  can  so 
easily  have  running  water  in  tin-  house,  the  yard, 
the  barns — running  water  to  bathe  in,  to  wash  the 
clothes  and  the  dishes  in,  to  water  the  stock,  etc. — 
by  answering  this  advertisement? 

Is  your  wife  to  go  on  always  toiling  so  hard, 
when  the  work  of  washing,  ironing,  sweeping,  run¬ 
ning  the  sewing  machine  can  all  lie  shortened  many 
hours,  and  made  pleasanter? 

Don’t  put  it  off  any  longer.  Sit  down  now  and 
fill  in  the  coupon.  It  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
things  you’ve  done  in  your  life,  for  the  farm  and 
for  the  family. 


DON’T  WAIT  ANY  LONGER 

This  summer  get  busy  and  have  the  electric  lighting 
plant  that  you’ve  needed  and  wanted  so  long.  Be  as 
up-to-date  about  lighting  as  you  are  about  planting, 
haying  and  harvesting,  chicken-raising  and  dairying 
and  all  the  other  producing  details  of  your 
farming  business. 

$25  is  all  you  need  to  start  a  Columbian  Noti 

Electric  Light  and  Power  plant  on  its  way  to  pact. 

you  immediately.  No  long  waiting — we  Will  andi 

ship  one  at  once.  look 

bian 

SIMPLE  AS  A  ONE-CYLINDER  FORD  and 

Imagine  a  Ford  engine  with  only  one  ^ce 

cylinder.  Pretty  easy  to  operate  and  take  * 

care  of — eh?  Well,  that’s  practically  what  a  •(,. 

Columbian  is.  ^ 

Think  of  your  good  old  Ford  engine,  run-  fasti 

ning  steadily  along,  year  in.  year  out,  seldom  J 

out  of  order  hut  quickly  repaired  when  it  is 
— the  most  serviceable  machine  ever  built. 

Think  of  that,  and  you’ve  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  way  your  Columbian  is  going  to 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  A-PLENTY  ALWAYS  jM 

Your  good  old  Ford  always  came  across  >|||§|? 
with  as  much  power  as  you  needed — and 
right  when  you  needed  it,  too. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buying  as  little  ra||||p| 
power  as  you  can  get  along  with  in  a  farm 
power  plant.  Buy  cnontih.  You’ll  often  want  *||j||||||| 
to  connect  up  with  the  milker  just  when  most 
of  the  house  lights  are  on.  Or  grind  some 
feed  just  when  your  wife  has  the  electric  j 

iron  hitched  up.  .  •  Mj 

The  Columbian  is  made  in  the  size  that  best 
guarantees  plenty  of  light  and  power — 1,500  watts. 

We  consulted  the  preferences  of  12,000  farmers,  to 
determine  the  capacity  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  found  that  90  per  cent,  require  a  plant  of  1,500 
watts. 

The  Columbian  supplies  enough  power  to  run  a 
circuit  of  40  brilliant  40-watt  electric  lamps.  Enough 
to  give  more  than  4  horse-power  oil  the-  belt.  Enough 
to  be  doing  several  important  jobs  at  one  time  with¬ 
out  using  up  your  batteries. 


Columbian  Electric 

LIGHT  AND  POWER 


LIBERTY  MODEL 

Simple  as  a  One-Cylinder  Ford 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY 


IF  YOU  LIKE  FIGURES 


IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Columbian  plant  consists  of  engine,  generator  and  battery.  1  he  toi- 
lowing  specifications  give  all  the  details.  In  looking  them  over,  remember  your 
Ford  and  note  how  simply  the  engine  is  planned  and  constructed,  how  easy  tt 
is  to  keep  going. 

ENGINE  Timer — Adjustable,  mounted  on  ex- 

Vertical,  single  cylinder.  water  .  'fn'U'd.  generator 

cooled,  4  cycle.  3#*  bore.  4"  stroke,  Hn  blad^cas?  on  to  cool 

4  H.  P„  at  1200  R.  P.  M .  Fitted  with  frame  fan  blades  cast  on  to 

oower  pulley.  Height,  24",  Base,  33  generator.  ._  e  i  r  r 

bv  22"  over  all.  Weight.  425  lbs.  Cylinder  Head— Easily  removable  for 

Crankshaft—1  •/*"  nickel  steel.  Crank  (  use  —  Horizontally  split  on 

Cam-Shaft—  kJ"  finished  machine  center  line  of  crankshaft. 

steel,  hardened  and  ground.  Oil  Gauge— Two  pet  cocks,  high  and 

•Main  Bearings — Ball  bearing.  low  level. 

"Tinier  Gears — Steel,  spiral  teeth.  Lubrication — Crank  case  splash  to 

•Valves— 1  >4"  with  hardened  steel  all  bearings  and  moving  parts. 

•Valve  Springs.  GENERATOR 

•Valve  Spring  Clips.  -  Full  i  K.W.  d500  watts)  40  volt, 

"Valve  Guide*,  direct  current,  ball  bearing,  2  pole. 

•Valve-  Push  Rods.  A.  I.  E.  E.  Standard,  dircct-con- 

•  Valve  Push  Rod  Bushings.  nected. 

Cylinder — Highest  grade  semi-steel.  RATTKRV 

•Piston — Gray  iron — 3  rings. 

•Piston  Rings — Highest  grade  gray  16  Cell,  32  Volt,  Prest-O-Lite  sealed 
iron,  lapped  joint.  glass  jar  type.  171  Ampere  Hour. 

•Piston  Pin — Machine  steel,  hardened  specially  designed  for  isolated  lighting 
and  ground.  .  plant  service. 

'Working  parts  interchangeable  with  Ford  engine  parts. 


LIBERTY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  writer  who  has  been  President  of  the 
Columbian  Bronze  Corporation  for  four- 
uen  (14)  years,  has  made  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  farm  lighting  plant 
business  from  the  Columbia  Bronze  Cor¬ 
poration,  including  all  rights  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  the  Columbian  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant,  having  the  engine 
parts  interchangeable  with  Ford  automobile 
engine  parts.  This  purchase  includes  all 
lights  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  literature  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  Columbian  lighting  plant 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “HOW 
TO  JUDGE  A  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
PLANT,"  also  full  information  regarding 
the  Columbian  and  details  of  your  offer  to 
ship  me  a  Columbian  Plant  on  payment  of 
$25.  Tell  me  lto\v  a  Columbian  can  reduce 
my  fire  risks,  increase  my  hens'  laying 
capacity,  increase  the  sales  value  of  my 
property,  let  me  accomplish  more  work 
with  fewer  hands,  and  give  me  a  hundred 
other  advantages  I  do  not  now  enjoy. 


Name 


LIBERTY  LIGHT  CORPORATION 

By  Louts  J.  Hall,  President. 


State 


lil 
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Hay  Making,  West  of  the  Missouri 

Part  I. 


THE  I  AY  OF  THE  LAND, — Growing,  cutting 
nnd  .storing  the  hay  crop  in  the  region  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  is  quite  a  different  proposition 
from  what  it  is  in  the  East  in  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  our  land  is  quite  level  and  usually  free 
from  stones,  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Then  our 
Uncle  Sam,  when  he  surveyed  it,  laid  it  off  in  blocks, 
each  of  which  is  a  mile  square  and  contains  *>40 
acres.  These  blocks  are  called  sections.  Entirely 
surrounding  each  section  is  a  public  road  66  feet 
wide,  or  rather  each  section  borders  on  four  public 
roads — one  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  These  roads 


shake  it  off  behind  fast,  enough  to  prevent  clogging. 
When  pulling  these  masses  of  wet  green  hay  the 
driver  must  scatter  them  to  insure  their  drying  out 
properly.  When  the  field  is  also  infested  with 
pocket,  gophers  the  job  is  -certainly  a  temper-trying 
one,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  mounds  of  wet  loose 
earth  that  these  pests  have  thrown  up  in  time  to 
raise  the  sickle  bar  over  them.  That  same  wet 
loose  earth  will  very  often  clog  up  between  two  or 
three  mower  guards,  thus  forcing  the  driver  to  stop 
and  clean  them  out.  When  cutting  along  the  side 
of  the  field  where  the  Alfalfa  is  lodged  in  the  same 


operating  what  is  called  a  buck-rake  or  hay-sweep. 
A  buck-rake  is  built  a  little  like  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  revolving  rake  that  our  fathers  used  50 
years  ago.  It  has  big  flat  wooden  teeth  10  ft.  long, 
tipped  with  steel  points.  It  is  about  15  ft.  wide, 
and  is  mounted  on  two  low  wheels  that  carry  most 
of  the  weight.  Sometimes  there  is  a  driver's  seat 
behind,  so  he  can  ride  and  put  all  the  weight,  on  the 
wheels  when  going  out  after  a  load.  lie  does  this 
by  counterbalancing  the  little  weight  that  is  carried 
on  the  points  of  the  teeth  while  sliding  along  on  the 
ground.  One  horse  is  hitched  to  each  end  of  rake 


Loading  Wagon  With ■  Straight-sided  /fat¬ 
al  ways  run  straight  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west.  A  very  convenient  system,  bj*  the  way.  Each 
section  is  usually  divided  into  four  farms  of  160 
acres  each,  often  called  “quarters"  for  convenience 
in  designating  the  number  of  acres.  Except  when 
cut  up  by  streams  or  little  valleys  our  fields  are 
very  convenient  in  shape  and  size  for  working 
machinery. 

CORN  AND  ALFALFA. — In  the  irrigated  regions 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  and  in  the  corn-growing  regions  of  the 
same  States,  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  hay  crop 
is  made  from  Alfalfa,  so  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
first.  While  corn  is  king  with  us.  Alfalfa  is  queen. 
They  are  a  great  pair.  One  supplies  our  live  stock 
with  the  fat  and  the  other  with  the  muscle.  Fed 
together  they  make  an  almost  perfectly  balanced 
ration. 

FIRST  CUTTING.— The  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
is  usually  ready  for  the  mower  ou  June  1.  We  try 
to  cut  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  of  the  next  crop 
show  at  the  crown  of  the  plant,  just  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  If  we  wait  longer  we  lose  many 
leaves,  which  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  bay, 
and  if  we  wait  till  the  new  shoots  are  high  enough 
to  he  cut  off  by  the  mower  the  next  crop  is  consid- 


.  Fig.  310  T, 

direction  that  the  mower  is  going  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  do  good  work  or  to  cut  it  at  all. 

CURING  IN  THE  SWATII.— After  cutting  we 
allow  the  Alfalfa  to  lie  in  the  swath  till  the  leaf 
stems  get  nearly  dry  enough  to  break  off  easily 
before  raking  it  into  windrows.  Some  farmers  only 
wait  till  it  is  impossible  to  wring  any  juice  out  of 
the  stems  by  twisting  them.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  can  actually  be  put  into  the  stack  at  fhat 
stage,  and  it  will  keep,  too,  usually,  but  will  get 
very  hot  in  stack  drying,  and  sometimes  will  actually 
set  itself  on  fire.  The  writer  once  found  charred 
bay  in  one  of  his  stacks  when  opened  in  the  Winter. 
Only  the  fact  that  it  was  packed  so  very  tight  with 
its  own  weight  that  not  enough  air  could  get  in 
saved  me  a  disastrous  fire.  I  expect.  Although  the 
common  steel  dump  rake  is  usually  used  in  raking 
Alfalfa,  the  side-delivery  rake  is  considered  the 
best,  as  it  does  not  handle  the  hay  so  roughly,  nor 
break  off  so  many  leaves.  It  wears  out  quickly, 
hence  it  is  not  in  general  use.  Tt  leaves  the  hay  iu 
loose  windrows  that  dry  out  better. 

LOADING. — As  hay  usually  dries  out  very  rapidly 
with  us,  we  only  leave  it  in  the  windrows  a  very 
few  hours  under  favorable  conditions.  Then  if  it 
is  to  he  put  in  barn  or  barrack  we  load  it  onto 


e  Fade  Nearly  Filled.  Fig.  311 

alongside  a  guide  pole,  which  also  serves  like  a 
tongue  in  a  wagon  when  it  is  desired  to  back  up  the 
rake:  short  chains  from  the  breast  straps  of  the 
horses  to  front  ends  of  poles.  Each  horse  is  guided 
with  a  long  pair  of  lines. 

OPERATING  THE  HAY  SWEEP.  —  Arriving 
where  loading  is  to  begin  the  driver  guides  his 
horses  so  that  one  is  on  each  side  of  the  windrow, 
and  starts  back  in  the  general  direction  of  the  stack, 
loading  as  he  goes.  This  causes  the  rake  teeth  to 
run  in  under  the  windrow  and  gather  it  up  as  they 
go  along.  The  teeth  being  a  foot  or  so  apart,  the 
hay  tends  to  pile  up  us  more  is  received,  till  it 
frequently  is  5  or  6  ft.  high  and  the  full  width  of 
the  rake,  and  as  far  front  as  the  teeth  will  hold. 
A  full  load  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  ton  or  more. 
It  looks  like  a  little  moving  haystack.  An  exper¬ 
ienced  team  and  driver  can  certainly  bring  a  lot  of 
hay  to  the  stack  in  a  short  time  with  such  an  outfit. 
Waiting  at  the  stack  is  what  is  called  a  stacker. 
This  is  built  with  the  same  kind  of  teeth  as  the 
rake,  but  it  lias  two  complete  sets  standing  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  each  other.  When  in  position  to 
receive  the  load  from  the  buck-ralie  the  lower 
stacker  teeth  rest  with  the  outer  points  on  the 
ground,  while  the  other  set  point  up  and  a  little 


erahly  delayed,  as  then  more  new  shoots  must  be 
grown  first.  The  first  cutting  is  usually  the  heaviest 
of  the  season,  but  not  the  most  valuable,  because  of 
its  coarseness,  and  sometimes  there  are  some  weeds 
in  it.  Being  of  rank,  coarse  growth,  the  stems  are 
hard  and  woody,  and  so  not  relished  well  by  the 
stock.  On  the  rich  river  bottom  lands  the  first  crop 
is  often  liip  high  to  an  ordinary  man  when  it  is 
straightened  up.  To  cut  such  a  crop  one  needs  a 
strong,  lively  team,  an  extra  high  strong  dividing 
or  swath  board  on  the  mower,  and  a  lot  of  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  driver,  for  he  will  likely  have  to 
stop  quite  often  to  clear  away  (or  off)  from  50  to 
125  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  from  his  sickle  bar,  for  it  is  so 
thick  and  heavy  that  the  sickle  bar  does  uot  always 


vagons  fitted  with  basket  racks  with  hay  slings  in 
place.  These  basket  racks  run  from  7x13  to  SxlG  ft. 
in  size,  with  sides  from  4  to  G  ft.  high  at  corners  and 
ends,  hut  very  low  midway  of  sides  for  ease  of  load¬ 
ing.  Mostly  this  is  done  by  hand,  but  more  and 
more  farmers  are  getting  hay-loaders  since  help  lias 
been  so  scarce.  With  a  loader  and  a  hay  sling  out¬ 
fit  iu  the  barn  a  man  can  put  up  his  hay  crop  alone, 
except  that  lie  must  get  his  wife  or  children  to  drive 
the  team  for  him.  Mostly  in  the  past,  the  practice 
has  been  to  stack  the  Alfalfa  in  the  field. 

FIELD  STACKS. — This  is  done  with  haying  out¬ 
fits  that,  have  been  developed  mostly  during  the  past 
15  jears  by  Western  machinery  manufacturers.  The 
bay  is  brought  to  the  stack  by  a  man  and  two  horses 


back.  The  load  on  the  buck-rake  is  now  pushed 
just  as  far  onto  the  stacker  teeth  as  the  horses  can 
force  it  from  the  front,  after  which  they  back  the 
rake  out  from  under  the  load  and  go  for  another 
load  at  once.  With  power  furnished  by  either  a 
team  or  a  gasoline  engine  the  stacker  now  raises  up 
the  load  aud  drops  it  on  the  stack  almost  exactly 
as  a  man  would  toss  a  forkful  of  bay  over  bis  head, 
except  that  the  stacker  raises  its  load  about  15  ft. 
high  before  it  slides  off  the  points  of  the  upper  set 
of  teetli.  A  combined  machine  is  now  made  that 
does  the  work  of  both  the  buck-rake  and  the  stacker. 
It  is  a  success,  too,  in. spite  of  its  bulky,  awkward 
appearance.  -  j.  h.  tubbs. 
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White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

MANY  farmers  throughout  the  hilly  sections  of 
New  York  State,  ami  practically  every  com¬ 
munity,  have  been  planting  pine  ami  spruce  seed¬ 
lings  on  their  waste  lands  and  on  the  edges  of  old 
pastures.  Many  of  the  white  pine  plantings  are  in¬ 
fested  with  a  fungus  disease  called  blister- rust.,  and 
in  this  locality  the  trouble  seems  on  the  increase. 

In  the  eight-year-old  planting  shown  (Fig.  31G) 
nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  affected,  and 
unless  radical  control  measures  are  instituted,  the 
stand  will  be  materially  reduced.  The  fungus  caus¬ 
ing  the  white  pine  blister-rust  requires  the  presence 
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Fig.  31), 


of  some  species  of  gooseberry  or  currant  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  life  history.  The  spores  or  seeds  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  pines  cannot  affect  other  pines,  but  must 
lodge  on  the  leaves  of  currant  or  gooseberry  bushes 
in  order  to  continue  the  cycle  of  development.  In 
this  respect  the  disease  is  similar  to  the  wheat  rust, 
which  requires  the  common  barberry  to  complete  the 
life  cycle.  The  disease  works  on  the  needles  and 
limbs,  and  in  time  the  stem  becomes  girdled,  so  that 
all  needles  drop.  (Fig.  31.5).  Young  trees  with  the 
trunk  affected  show  a  stunted  and  compact  growth 
and  a  yellowish  color  instead  of  the  normal  green. 
Infected  currant  and  gooseberry  leaves  show  yel¬ 
lowish  spots  which  appear  quite  distinct  ou  the  low¬ 
er  surface. 

The  blister-rust  seems  to  he  present  throughout  a 
large  part  of  New  York  State,  and  is  also  prevalent 
in  New  England.  For  complete  control  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  elimination  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
for  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  from  the  pines  must 
be  practiced.  All  wild  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  be  removed,  and  in  case  this  is  impractical, 
'some  other  species  of  tree,  such  as  the  spruces, 
should  he  planted.  In  this  locality  this  pest  is  on 
the  increase,  and  a  yearly  program  for  elimination 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  should  he  planned. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.t. 


Low  Land  for  Strawberries 

I  have  a  piece  of  low  ground  with  a  lot  of  grass  on 
it.  I  shall  cut  the  grass  about  July,  then  plow  the 
ground  and  sow  Canadian  peas  and  cow  beans.  Would 
the  ground  be  all  right  for  late  strawberries  next  year? 
What  kind  of  strawberries  would  be  desirable  for  late 
or  early?  K. 

TRAWBERRIES  will  do  well  on  low  ground, 
provided  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  made 
clean.  The  objection  to  planting  berries  in  these 
low  places  are  the  danger  front  frost  and  the  trouble 
from  insects  and  grass.  On  still  nights  in  late 
Spring  the  cool  air  will  gather  at  the  low  places, 
and  frost  will  often  appear  there,  when  plants  on 
higher  land  are  uninjured.  Most  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  cannot  endure  wet  feet,  and  the  low  places 
must  be  well  drained  in  order  to  have  berries  do 
well.  White  grubs  and  cutworms  are  often  very  had 
in  such  places.  Where  grass  has  grown  for  u  num¬ 
ber  of  years  you  will  have  to  consider  these  things 
in  lifting  the  land  for  berries.  Your  plan  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  would  not  pay  you  to  sow 
Canadian  field  peas  in  July.  This  pea  is  a  cool 
weather  crop.  It  can  he  seeded  in  Spring  or  in  early 
Autumn  and  make  a  fair  growth,  but  it  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  hot  weather.  The  Southern  cow  pea  is  a  hot 
weather  crop,  and  would  he  much  better  for  your 
purpose  than  the  Canadian  field  pea.  Buckwheat 
thickly  seeded  is  a  very  good  crop  for  your  purpose. 
It  makes  a  rank,  heavy,  quick  growth,  and  will 
smother  out  much  of  the  weeds  and  grass.  South  of 
Philadelphia  a  combination  of  cow  peas  and  buck¬ 
wheat  is  often  used  with  success.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  pay  you  better  to  cut  the  grass  as  you 
propose  doing,  then  plow  and  fit  the  land  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  plant  some  early  variety  of  corn  in 
hills.  Work  it  both  ways  with  a  cultivator  and 
hoe  several  times,  if  possible.  This  will  kill  out 
much  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  also  destroy  large 
numbers  of  insects.  Then  at  the  last  cultivation 


you  can  seed  a  combination  of  rye  and  Alsike  clover 
right  in  the  corn  as  a  cover  crop.  Take  the  corn  off 
and  let  this  cover  crop  grow  through  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  plowing  it  under  next  year  for  the 
strawberries.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  you  are 
able  to  clean  the  land  at  least  partly,  kill  out  much 
of  the  sod,  and  do  something  towards  reducing  the 
number  of  white  grubs.  South  of  Trenton  many 
formers  put  in  a  crop  of  late  potatoes  at  about,  this 
time.  They  give  them  thorough  cultivation,  keep  the 
land  clean,  and  follow  with  a  cover  crop,  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  corn.  These  cleaning  crops  are  very 
useful  in  fitting  the  land. 


Planting  on  Hillside  Land 

I  have  seven  acres  of  hill  .  ground,  sandy  loam,  pas¬ 
tured  for  several  years.  1  wish  to  plant  it  to  potatoes. 
Would  1.000  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  be  ad¬ 
visable?  What,  treatment  should  he  given  to  the  seed? 
1  have  one  aero  of  level  sod  ground  1  wanted  to  fer¬ 
tilize  and  plant  to  beets,  rutabagas,  carrots  and  cab¬ 
bage.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  lime  this  well,  and 
what  kind  of  fertilizer,  and  how  much,  would  be  advis¬ 
able?  I  intend  to  drill  in  the  fertilizer.  S. 

A  Cir>  phosphate  alone  will  not  be  a  complete 
fertilizer  for  those  potatoes.  Unless  the  land 
is  very  rich,  nitrogen  and  potash  ought  to  he  used 
with  acid  phosphate.  We  should  use  either  one  of 
the  mixed  fertilizers  made  by  a  company  of  good 
reputation,  or  else  mix  something  like  the  following: 
One  part,  by  weight,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part 
of  tankage,  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate,  and  one 
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part  muriate  of  potash.  That  will  make  a  far  more 
profitable  fertilizer  than  the  acid  phosphate  alone 
on  a  sandy  loam  pasture. 

As  for  treating  thq  seeds,  that  is  done  to  kill  the 
germs  of  scab  on  the  seed  potatoes.  We  take  one 
pint,  of  formalin  and  dissolve  it  in  30  gallons  of 
water.  The  potato  seed  is  rinsed  off  and  put.  into 
Ibis  solution  and  kept  well  covered  for  one  hour  and 
ono-lmlf,  then  'taken  out  and  dried  and  cut  for  seed¬ 
ing,  We  think  it.  pays  in  addition  to  sift  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  sulphur  over  the  seed  before 
it  is  planted.  This  will  kill  the  germs  of  scab  ou  the 
potato  seed,  hut,  of  course,  it  will  not  kill  the  scab 
germs  which  might  be  in  the  soil. 

Planting  root  crops  on  a  soil  is  usually  quite  an 
invitation  to  trouble,  for  the  old  grass  and  weeds 
will  eoinc  in  and  make  hard  work  for  the  cultivators. 
It  is  best  to  use  land  where  at  least,  one  well -culti¬ 
vated  crop  1ms  been  grown,  so  as  to  kill  out  the  sod. 
Lime  is  excellent  for  the  crop.  You  might  include 
the  phosphate,  and  we  would  use  the  same  mixture 
ef  chemicals  that  is  here  suggested  for  the  potato 
crop. 


Paradise  for  Berry  Pickers 

Statements  like  the  enclosed  are  what  make  the  city 
people  believe  the  farmer  rolls  in  wealth,  and  (he  laborer 
also.  Newspaper  reporters  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  intelligent  sort  of  beings;  however,  I  will  wager  this 
one  never  picked  any  strawberries.  F.  it.  AUSTIN. 

Delaware. 

HE  clipping  referred  to  follows:  It  is  taken 
from  the  North  American: 

City  people  who  are  out  of  work  had  better  come  to 
lower  Delaware.  Farmers  in  this  section,  despite  the 
killing  frosts,  are  looking  for  a  fairly  good  crop  of 


strawberries.  They  need  pickers  and  need  them  badly. 

Children  ns  well  as  older  people  can  make  good 
money  picking  strawberries.  Rickers  are  paid  2  cents  a 
quart,  and  an  ordinary  picker  can  pick  upwards  of 
from  800  to  1,200  quarts  a  day.  That,  means  from  $16 
to  $24  a  day. 

A  family  can  easily  earn  $50  a  day  on  the  berry 
patches  of  lower  Delaware.  Rickers  who  wish  to  pick 
berries  this  year  should  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  the 
agricultural  agents  in  each  county  for  employment. 

They  do  have  some  remarkable  pickers  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  An  average  of  1,000  quarts  per  day  would 
mean  100  quarts  per  hour  in  a  10-liour  day.  That 
means  one  quart  every  36  seconds — and  handling 
the  boxes  at  that!  Some  one  told  us  the  other  day 
that  Delaware  was  a  slow  and  backward  State,  lie 
must  lie  all  wrong.  Any  State  where  children  can  pick 
a  quart  of  strawberries  in  36  seconds  and  keep  it  up 
for  10  hours  without  stopping  to  rest  or  eat  is  three 
lengths  ahead  of  any  other  spot  of  earth.  And  fam¬ 
ilies  “easily  make  $50  a  day  !”  Let’s  all  make  a  bee¬ 
line  for  this  happy  place — a  paradise  for  baek-to- 
the-landers.  That  seems  to  he  the  stuff  that  the 
daily  papers  will  pay  for — and  the  back-to-tlie- land¬ 
ers  pay  later. 


A  Small  Quantity  of  Manure 

How  can  I  gel  tbo  best  value  from  the  manure  from 
a  horse  and  cow?  My  place  contains  about  10  acres, 
mostly  in  pasture  and  hay.  with  about  100  fruit  trees, 
from  one  to  10  years  old.  These  are  fertilized  with  lien 
manure  from  about  TOO  chickens.  The  horse  and  cow 
manure  I  would  like  to  use  in  my  large  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  nearly  one-fourth  acre.  The  problem  is  how  best 
to  conserve  ibis  until  such  times  as  I  wish  to  use  it.  I 
have  tried  piling  it  up,  but  it  soon  firefangs.  F.  L, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

MANURE  of  any  sort,  is  never  better  than  on  the 
day  it  was  dropped.  It  can  gain  nothing  in 
plant  food  by  being  kept,  hut,  ou  the  other  hand, 
loses  more  or  less  of  its  quality  by  drainage  or 
chemical  action.  The  ideal  way  to  save  manure, 
therefore,  is  to  carry  it  out  each  day  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  spade  or  plow  it  into  (he 
soil.  Composting  manure,  that  is,  piling  it  up  and 
letting  it  ferment,  will  improve  its  mechanical  char¬ 
acter  by  firing  it,  but  there  will  always  be  some  loss 
of  plant  food.  Probably  the  best  way  to  handle  a 
small  amount,  would  he  to  keep  it  in  a  manure  pit. 
This  means  a  small  concrete  cellar  near  the  barn, 
with  drains  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  carry  the  stable 
liquids.  The  pit  should  have  a  roof  over  it  for 
shelter.  We  should  use  land  plaster,  known  as 
gypsum,  freely  in  the  stable,  and  scatter  it  over  the 
manure.  Dump  the  manure  each  day  into  the  pit. 
It  you  can  have  it  screened  you  can  thus  prevent 
flies  from  breeding  in  it  If  the  liquids  from  the 
stable  do  not  keep  the  manure  moist,  pour  in  enough 
water  to  do  so,  and  you  can  add  garbage,  old  sods,  or 
any  other  trash  that  will  easily  decay.  Treated  in 
this  way,  a  small  amount  of  manure  can  he  handled 
to  better  advantage  than  in  a  compost  heap  above 
ground.  When  taken  mit  in  the  Spring  it  will  he 
rich  and  fine.  By  keeping  it  moist  you  will  prevent 
“firefanging,”  while  the  concrete  bottom  will  hold 
the  water  so  that  the  plant  food  will  not  he  leached 
away  as  is  often  the  ease  in  a  compost  heap.  All 
farm  manures  are  deficient  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  When  the  liquids  are  saved  the  need 
of  potash  is  not  so  great,  hut  phosphorus  is  always 
needed,  and  it.  is  always  a  wise  plan  to  use  at  least 
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50  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  with  each  ton  of  manure. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  these  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  particularly  to  small  farms  or  gardens  where 
there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  manure. 


New  Jersey  has  issued  a  manual  on  the  mosquito 
for  use  in  public  schools.  The  Harden  State  is  out  for 
the  extermination  of  these  “Jersey  birds.”  It  is  a 
“dry”  proposition,  for  the  mosquito  cannot  breed  except 
in  Water. 

An  airplane  loaded  with  asparagus  started  from 
South  Jersey  and  Hew  to  Boston  in  three  hours.  It  was 
possible,  inside  of  five  hours,  to  distribute  the  asparagus 
to  consumers.  We  can  easily  remember  when  five  days 
would  have  been  necessary  for  this  trip. 


red  skin  would  make  the  the  trees.  There  are  two  objections  to  this,  how¬ 
ever.  One  is  the  danger  of  fire,  which  is  the  greatest 
-  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  mulch  sys¬ 
tem.  Another  is  the  danger  from  mice,  which  will 
in  Sod  Orchards  nest  under  the  thick  mulch  and  often  work  on  the 

he  best  time  of  year  to  cut  tree>  even  when  there  is  |jlont>'  of  other  food'  0m' 
pr  the  at  title  trees,  an  rl  whvV  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  digging  around 

the  base  of  t lie  tree  with  a  grub  lioe  or  spade,  leav¬ 
ing  a  clear  space  of  about  IS  in.  out  from  the  trunk. 
Then  cut  the  grass  and  let  it  lie  evenly  all  over  the 
orchard.  As  stated,  there  is  no  definite  time  for 
doing  this.  We  must  watch  the  soil  and  be  guided 
by  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  cow  pea  does  not 
require  lime  under  ordinary  conditions.  In  fact, 
we  have  obtained  a  better  growth  without  lime.  In 
case  inoculation  is  used,  some  lime  would  evidently 
be  needed  in  order  to  obtain  best  results,  for  the 
bacteria  will  not  do  tlieir  best  in  an  acid  soil.  Un- 
rass  several  times  rather  than  let  der  ordinary  conditions  we  should  seed  cow  peas 

without  the  lime,  for  in  the  ordinary 
apple  orchard  we  have  not  found  lime 
.  a  necessity,  except  when  needed  to  in- 

•.  -  4  crease  the  growth  of  the  cover  crop. 


I  NOTH  With  a  feeling  of  regret  that  in  your 
editorial  on  page  700  you  mention  the  Greening 

apple  as  . I  passing  variety.  If  it  he  true,  then,  those  Cutting  Grass  in  Sod  Orchards 

who  have  spent  years  with  it.  and  have  learned  to 

love  it  for  its  good  qualities  (and  it  has  many,  some  What  d>>  you  consider  the  best  lime  of  year  to  cu 

„  ,  •  .  ,  ,,,  . . .... _  . . _ ,1  „  .  „  grass  for  mulch  to  lie  under  the  apple  trees,  and  why 

of  which  I  will  euumciatc  )  ha\e  pas.  ul  on  al.  o.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  in  your  opinion  cov 

Tit  mv  estimation,  no  more  worthy  apple  as  a  inert-  peas,  if  inoculated,  are  not  especially  partial  to  lime  a; 
Eft  go-lifter  was  over  sot  oat  on  any  fan.,  where  if  2VU8 

finds  its  surroundings  congenial,  than  the  good  old  and  apple  orchard  V  n.  s.  t\ 

Rhode  Island  Greening.  Some  of  the  redeeming  Pennsylvania. 

qualities  which  I  have  found  in  the  Greening  are  TVTO  definite  time  can  be  given  for  cutting  the 
taken  from  12  years  of  close  contact  with  an  orchard  IN  grass.  It  depends  almost  entirely  upon  tin 
about  40  years  of  age.  Others  I  noted  in  young  trees  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  season.  In  a  very  wet 
wliiph  I  pass  almost  daily.  season,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  wc 

It  is  a  tree  that,  with  reasonable  care,  will  come  should  let  the  grass  grow  the  full  si/.e  and  ripen 
into  hearing  from  eight  to  10  years  of  age.  Any  Then  cut  it  and  let  it  remain  on  the  ground.  In  a 
variety  propagated  today  may  well  envy  the  synt-  drier  season  it  will  he  evident  that  the  grass  is  rob- 
metrical  manner  in  which  its  limbs  grow,  and  if  bing  the  trees  of  moisture,  and  in  that  event  we 
given  room  (40  to  50  ft.  apart)  will  permit  one-  should  cut  the 
third  of  its  fruit  to  he  gathered  from 
the  ground  by  a  man  of  average  height 
until  the  tree  is  well  advanced  in  life. 
say  30  or  35  years.  If  this  tree  is  kept  mtf|^ 
in  balance  as  to  plant  food  it  need 
have  very  little  fear  of  any  Winters  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  not  a  tree  that 
will  have  all  3-in.  apples  during  its 
youth,  then  serve  you  with  the  2-in. 
sort  when  it  reaches  40  years  of  age. 
as  they  hold  their  size  well  through  tvr  tilhr 
life- 

I >id  you  ever  visit  a  heavily  fruited  jR) 

Greening  tree  on  a  fine  Sunday  after-  ANt 

noon  in  late  September,  then  the  fol-  ”, 
lowing  Sunday  find  it  had  shed  most  fgg: 

of  its  beautiful  crop?  No,  never,  un-  '•'» 
less  high  winds  have  prevailed.  Can 
the  fine  McIntosh  claim  as  much? 

The  Greening  waits  the  will  of  the  t 

picker;  the  McIntosh  waits  for  no  man. 

Out  of  50  varieties  we  have  very  few 
that  can  be  picked  and  packed  with 
less  apparent  injury  than  the  Green¬ 
ing.  Can  the  McIntosh  be  picked  by 
the  bushel  in  a  bag  from  a  25-ft.  tree, 
dumped  in  crates,  hauled  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  shed,  and  stand  up  with  the  noble 
Greening?  Wc  have  never  found  it  so. 

You  say  the  method  is  wrong — one 
ought  to  wear  gloves  and  pick  in  a 
basket.  In  some  localities  that  might 
prove  advantageous,  but  not  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  a  fruit  harvest 
when  one  seeks  help. 

IIow  about  color?  Have  they  got  to 
have  it?  No!  The  greener  the  better. 

As  to  trimming,  they  are  a  peer  to 
many  varieties  now  grown  commer¬ 
cially.  They  grow  just  as  well  in  sod 
as  under  cultivation,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  Those  conditions  are  that  the 
sod  be  well  maintained,  and  both  tree 
and  grass  liberally  fed. 

Someone  will  say,  “Oh,  they  don’t 
sell  well  any  more."  I  ask  them  to 
watch  the  quotations  from  year  to 
year,  and  I  think  they  will  find  the 
Greening  among  the  elect.  I  could 
mention  other  desirable  qualities,  and  it  may  have 
others  which  I  have  omitted,  but  I  feel  I  know  them 
so  well  that  if  I  were  setting  out  an  orchard  this 
Spring  of  1.000  trees  900  of  them  would  be  Greenings. 

I  can  say  nothing  in  defense  of  the  Baldwin  or 
Russet.  We  have  but  a  few  trees  of  Baldwins  and. 
while  they  ought  to  be  at  work  this  year,  they  are 
not.  niitl  since  the  Winter  of  1917-18  they  have  acted 
as  if  they  wished  they  might  occupy  the  fireplace, 
and  no  doubt  their  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  time. 

T 1  has  not  been  my  desire  in  any  way  to  belittle  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  McTntosh.  its  limb  system 
is  desirable  and  its  fruit  renowned.  However,  I 
trust  that  we  may  never  see  the  passing  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  for  no  variety  will  ever  fill  its 
place.  E.  B.  WILSON. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — What  Mr.  Wilson  says  about  R.  I. 

Greenings  is  all  true.  He  might  well  say  more.  We 
think  this  variety  will  remain  as  a  cooking  apple — • 
it  has  no  superior  for  pies  or  sauce.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  that  most  consumers  demand 
a  red  or  a  bright  yellow  apple.  Most  nurserymen 
will  agree  that  sales  of  Greening  trees  are  not  as 
heavy  as  in  former  years  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  while  Greening  is  one  of  the  most  useful  apples 
that  ever  grew  on  a  tree,  it  carries  the  wrong  color 
to  suit  the  popular  market.  The  tlesh  of  Greening 


This  shows  a  field  of  Japanese  millet  as  harvested  in  Western  New  York.  This 
millet  was  cut  with  a  binder  and  shocked  like  small  grain.  It  gave  a  heavy  yield. 
In  some  eases  green  millet  is  handled  in  this  way,  and  cut  into  the  silo  like  green 
Corn.  It  makes  good  silage — giving  a  crop  with  less  labor  than  corn  requires. 


You  may  c*nll  this  "cantaloupe  time  in  Jersey.”  This  was  in  the  old  day 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Venezuela  and  all  between  sent  carloads  of  melons  in¬ 
continent  to  feed  the  Atlantic  coast  dwellers.  New  Jersey  is  coming  ba 
melon  State.  And  the  home  market  is  best. 


it  make  full  growth.  After  some  years  of  study  and  Whether  this  low  and  inferior  yield  of  the  second 
observation  the  grower  will  come  to  know  by  the  crop  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen, 
appearance  of  the  trees  when  they  are  likely  to  We  note  that  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  for  the  second 
suffer  from  moisture,  and  he  will  arrange  his  opera-  crop  is  very  much  less  when  the  mulch  is  burned  off 
tions  accordingly.  This  year,  in  our  own  orchards,  than  when  it  is  raked  up  and  hauled  off.  In  1919 
we  have  had  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  wc  shall  cleaning  up  the  old  bed  took  108  man  hours  and  33 
let  the  grass  and  clover  stand  until  it  is  fully  ripe,  horse  hours,  but  in  1920  the  old  bed  was  mown  and 
then  cutting  it  for  a  mulch.  Two  years  ago  we  had  burnt  off,  which  took  2.5  man  hours  and  two  horse 
a  dry  May.  and  it  became  evident  in  the  latter  part  hours.  In  burning  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire 
of  the  month  that  there  would  not  be  moisture  runs  through  rapidly,  or  the  berry  plants  will  be 
enough  in  the  soil  kto  mature  the  grass  and  still  pro-  injured. 

vide  enough  for  the  trees.  So  we  cut  the  grass  be-  The  land  oa  which  the  strawberry  test  is  made  is 
fore  it  came  in  bloom,  and  cut  it  again  later  on.  not  uniform,  and  the  results  of  different  applications 
The  object  of  the  mulch  system  is  twofold.  We  of  fertilizers  have  been  variable  from  year  to  year, 
avoid  extra  labor  in  plowing  and  cultivating  by  let-  However,  it  would  seetu  that  2tX>  lbs.  of  acid  phos- 
ting  the  grass  grow,  and  we  hold  moisture  in  the  phate  on  each  crop  has  increased  the  yield.  The 
soil  by  cutting  the  grass  and  leaving  it  on  the  sur-  varieties  used  in  the  foregoing  test  are  Sample  and 
face.  To  let  the  grass  grow  too  long  would  do  more  Parson’s  Beauty.  cary  w.  Montgomery. 

harm  than  good,  as  (be  trees  would  be  robbed  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

moisture,  and  we  have  found  that  unless  they  can  _ 

be  well  supplied  during  May  and  June  we  cannot 

expect  to  obtain  a  full  crop  from  them.  Another  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  a  dozen  letters 
trouble  with  the  mulch  system  is  the  fact  that  un-  asking  if  the  wire  screens  and  doors  fitting  a  house 
less  we  are  careful  some  of  the  trees  are  likely  to  are  part  of  the  real  estate.  When  the  house  is  sold, 
become  sod-bound.  The  grass  grows  up  close  around  must  these  screens  be  delivered  to  the  buyer? 
the  trunk,  and  the  tree  cannot  do  its  best  under  such  While  often  regarded  as  personal  property,  we 
conditions.  This  is  overcome  to  some  extent  by  always  feel  that  such  screens  belong  to  the  house, 
raking  up  a  part  of  the  mulch  and  piling  it.  under  and  we  deliver  them  with  the  real  estate. 


There’s  a  Secret  in 
Growing  Good  Celery! 


June  10,  1922 


Horticultural  Notes 


smaller  sores  were  treater!  just  the  same. 
After  24  hours  most  of  the  iodine  stains 
had  disappeared.  The  shin  was  again 
washed  as  before  with  soap  and  water, 
dried,  and  a  second  application  was 
made,  followed  six  bouts  later  by  a  third. 
Careful  attention  was  paid  to  any  possi¬ 
ble  signs  of  iodine  poisoning,  such  res  red¬ 
ness  or  burns,  or  any  effects  from  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  drug,  which  is  known  to  occur 
in  certain  individuals.  However,  no  un¬ 
toward  cotriplication  became  noticeable, 
and  the  patches  healed  up.  most  of  the 
minor  ones  after  one  good  application, 
i.  e„  allowing  the  first  to  dry  and  paint¬ 
ing  again  until  a  good  deep-yellow,  yet 
still  light  brown  stain  resulted.  The 
sores  on  the  shins  had  healed  up  after  a 
week — three  applications  of  tincture  of 
iodine  sufficed.  During  all  this  time  the 


Training  Tomatoes 

I  do  a  little  gardening  and  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  coultivating  and 
improving  of  the  tomato  in  this  section. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  tried  crossing  the 
Poiuferosa  and  Stone,  I  wanted  to  get 
the  roughness  and  pink  color  out  of  the 
Ponderosa  and  get  the  size  and  color  of 
the  Stone  into  the  new  tomato.  I  got  a 
good,  large,  solid,  red  tomato,  and  I  have 
saved  ray  own  seed  every  year  out  of  the 
best  tomatoes  I  grew. 

I  think  the  great  mistake  some  farmers 
make  is  putting  out  plants  of  half  a  doz¬ 
en  varieties,  pink,  yellow  and  red.  Con¬ 
sequently  their  fruit  comes  all  mixed  aud 


You  can  bleach  celery  white  and  clean  without  boards — so 
that  it  brings  the  highest  prices.  How  is  it  done  ? 

You  can  use  a  cheaper  bleacher  than  boards — something  that 
will  do  the  work  better  and  cost  less.  What  is  it  ? 

Here  is  the  Answer 

Write  us  for  a  sample  of  the  R  &  D  Celery  Bleacher.  Every 
grower  who  has  tried  it  uses  nothing  else.  Just  send  us  a 
postcard  with  your  name  and  address — you’ll  get  sample  and 
prices  by  return  mail. 

THE  RUSSELLOID  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealer*  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes.  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Slog  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork 


First  Class  Second-Hand  Peach  and 

.  "j  Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 

Let  lit  quote  voii — ThtH  s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.J01-303  Johnson  Avenne,  Brooklyn  N,  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  lutest,  Urge*!,  most 
productive  mid  everbearing  varieties.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry.  Gooseberry  -  Currant.  Grape.  Dewberry  Plants 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


child  was  permitted  to  go  in  bathing  with 
the  rest  of  the  children,  without  any  ill 
effects  to  her  or  the  others.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  treatments,  us  described  before 
the  iodine  was  resorted  to.  ore  not  neces¬ 
sary.  as  further  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations  proved.  Tn  not  a  single  case  of 
poisoning  with  ivy  did  I  observe  failure 
or  ill  effects,  and  a  good  many  have  been 
kept  under  observation  during  the  last 
three  years. 

“In  case  there  should  result  any  skin 
irritation  from  the  application  of  iodine, 
an  application  of  a  starch  poultice  might 
he  resorted  to.  Should  any  person  fear 
the  application  of  iodine,  it  is  suggested 
that  it  not  he  resorted  to  until  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  authorized  by  one’s  medical 
adviser.” 


brings  half  price  in  the  market.  I  have 
always  pruned  or  trimmed  my  stalks  to 
one  or  two  stems  aud  never  cut  the  top 
out.  I  enclose  picture  of  my  staking 
method.  D.  S.  WATSON. 

North  Carolina. 


AMDiriiftu*'  Rhubarb,  Hor*er®di*h,  Cabbogi*.  Tomato, 
B«m»,  Cauliflower.  Celery,  Mint.  Mop.  II**:  Plant. 

Pepper.  Onion,  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce  Plant*. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Save  $50  by  acting  now.  Through 
a  fortunate  purchase  from  tile  U.  S. 

Government  we  secured  a  limited  number  ol  the 
Demins  SPRAYER  at  t  price  which  will 
enable  us  to  sell  it  lor  $25.  This  is  $50  below 
its  tegular  catalogue  price  These  sprayers  are 
brand  new  and  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
Demins  SPRAYER  is  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  thousands  of  farmers,  fruit 
growers  arid  park  commissioners  lor  held,  vine¬ 
yard,  orchard  Of  park.  Just  what  you  need  for 
spraying  orchards,  live  stocks,  stock  dips  and 
cattle  fly  oil.  For  disinfecting  farmyards,  barns, 
poultry  houses  srock  pens,  cellars,  vegetable 
bins,  dark  rooms,  etc.  For  white  washing 
buildings  and  fences. 

For  Spraying  Potatoes,  Strawhrrrics,  small 
nursery  stock,  garden  truck, cotton  fields,  etc., our 
Demins  SPRAYER  tan  be  used  by  attaching 
a  Deming  Spray  Boom  which  we  can  also  supply. 

Farmers,  Iruit  growers,  etc.,  all  over  the 
country  who  know  the  value  of  the  Demins 
SPRAYER  Will  be  quick  to  seize  this  remark¬ 
able  offer.  So  act  now.  Send  $5  and  we  will 
ship  you  the  Demins  SPRAYER,  fully 
equipped,  F.  O.  B.,  New  Y'ork  City.  J’ay  balance 
after  inspection,  or  return  it  and  rout  money 
will  be  refunded.  Order  now  and  save  $50.00. 
Write  lor  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT  CO. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 


Columbine.  foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells  Anchusa, 
Delphinium.  CnillardiH,  Hibiscus.  Hollyhock.  Lily  of  the 
Valles  Uudhcrkin  Shssta  Daisy.  Sweet  William,  and 
other  Perennials;  Aster.  Panay,  Aiceralum.  Dahlia.  Iris, 
Gladiolus.  Snapdragon,  Chinese  aud  Japanese  Pink, 
Cosmos.  Besonia,  Canna.  Larkspur,  Firobush.  Petunia. 
Phlox.  Portulaca,  Salvia.  Salpiplossis.  Verbena.  Soobioaa, 
Zinnia,  and  oilier  Annuals.  ROSES  and  SHRUBS. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Home-grown  Gloxinias 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  11. 
N.-Y.  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  Gloxinias, 
by  Mrs.  G.  H.  C.  I  have  grown  Glox¬ 
inias  for  some  years;  have  over  100 
plants  now.  I  have  noticed  many  times 
that  a  sort  of  blight  comes  on  the  leaves 
and  tlie  plant  will  die  down,  but  if  it  is 
allowed  to  rest  awhile  it  usually  starts 
again.  The  trouble  with  most  people 
growing  these  plants  is  they  haven’t  pa¬ 
tience  enough.  If  the  plants  die  down, 
they  throw  them  away.  1  have  noticed 
the  black  flies  Mrs.  G.  11.  C.  speaks  of; 
they  seem  to  breed  in  the  soil,  hut  I  do 
nor  think  they  do  much  harm.  Some¬ 
times  I  cover  the  top  of  the  earth  with 
tobacco,  where  they  seem  too  numerous. 

It  is  easy  to  grow  Gloxinias  from  a 
leaf.  Fill  a  shallow  box  two-thirds  full 
of  earth.  Have  a  short  stem  on  the  leaf, 
and  cut  the  rib  that  runs  through  the 
leaf  on  the  under  side  in  several  places 
crosswise  of  the  leaf.  Lay  the  leaf  flat 
on  the  earth,  bury  the  stem,  and  sprinkle 
a  handful  of  earth  over  the  leaf.  Make 
it  quite  moist  and  cover  with  a  window 
pane.  Set  on  the  porch  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  You  will  find  a  bulb  whom¬ 
ever  you  cut  the  leaf :  also  one  on  the 
end  of  the  stem.  I  have  grown  five  from 
one  large  leaf,  but  they  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  start  them,  but  they  can  be  started 
any  time  during  the  Summer,  and  must 
he  kept  growing  all  Winter  if  you  want 
them  to  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms 
the  following  Spring.  MRS.  M.  F.  MUDGE. 

New  Y’ork. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  beet  varieties  *e- 
lected  out  of  a  hundred — earlv, 
mid-eeotson  and  late.  Order  onr 
im  catalog,  today,  of  Tented 
Garden  Seed  of  alj  kinds  ;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plant#  in 
eeneon. 

CALEB  BOGGS  At  SON 
Clicawold,  l>cl. 


CONTENTS 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 


hardy ,  field  grown,  ready  for  transplanting  to  the 
field.  Plants  are  grown  from  pedigreed  need  hocks 
only.  Varieties:  Cabbage— Flal  Dutch.  Copenhagen 
Market, Danish  Railhead. Tomato— Eat  liana,  Bonny 
Best  Stone.  (Greater  Baltimore  Strnin),  Brice.  SI .50 
per  thousand.  F.  ().  B.  Moo  res  town.  Exi>re*«  ship¬ 
ments  advised.  Please  mention  this  paper  when  or¬ 
dering.  ST0K1S  SEIU  I  ARMS  COMPANY,  Muorestown.  N.  J. 


Hay-making  West  of  the  Missouri — Part 

Planting  on  Hillside  Land . 

A  Small  Quantity  of  Manure . 

Quack  Grass  and  Sweet  Corn . 

Experience  With  Quack  Grass . 

Coming  Fanners’  Meetings . 

Hope  Farm  Notes . . 

The  Facts  About  Sudan  Grass . . 

More  Advice  to  Haymakers . 

Fire  in  the  Haymow . 
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Coining  Live  Stock  Sa'es . 
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More  Trouble  Over  Milk  Inspection . 

Feeding  Gra''e  Cow  on  Test . 

Rations  for  Cow  and  Calf . 

Cow*  on  Pasture:  Fattening  Broilers... 

Not  Enough  Protein . 

Gadfly  Grubs  . 

Whip  Worm  of  Horse . 

Building  Up  a  Thin  Horse . 

Ox  Warble-fly  Grubs . 

Cowpox  . 
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Review  of  a  Poultry  Bulletin . 
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Poorly  Fed  Chicks . 
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White  Pine  Blister  Rust  . 
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A  Stronger  Yeast . 

Bringing  Up  a  Son . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Quick  Salt  Rising  Bread . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  Old-time  Fireplace . . 

C' caning  Rusty  Pipe  With  Steam . 

'  Happy  as  «  Big  Sunflower”' . 

Tenant  on  Mortgaged  Property . 

A  Pest  of  Fleas . 

The  Record  of  a  Cat . 

Raising  Canaries  . . 

The  Land  Bunk  of  New  York . 

Draining  a  Wet.  Cellar . 

Creosote  in  Chimney . . 


SCENT  8T  EITNISS 

or  rsRCEf  rosi 

1,000  5,000  or  more 

$1.25  41.00 

8.00  2.50 

1.50  1.25 

8.25  8.00 

8.00  2.50 

8.50  2.00 

1.76  1.60 

C.  B.  HILL,  S«well,N.  J, 


IUIoiim  Cnb1iai:e  uml  Tomuto  Plant*.  1,000— $2.00; 
MO— postpaid.  J.  H-8COTT  Franklin,  Va. 


100  600 

Cabbage .  .80  .MO 

Cauliflower . 06  1>1,75 

Tomato.. .  ,40  1,00 

Pepper . 76  1,75 

Sweet  Potato..  .00  1.76 

Celery  .  .50  1.60 

liril(INt*|  h|>r4»ll(R  40  1.00 

Leading  varieties,  Catalog  Free. 


iVEET  Potato,  Tomato  Skin,  and  *Superb  rotate 

Seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  ICOItUO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


C  u  |i  r  ii  K  u  r  e  n  M  nrkcl 

liuulsh  Bull  II earl  Cabbage 
1.  STAH-OUO,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-Early  Glory 

Plants.  82  per  thousand.  0. 


PARRA  CP  AH  leading  varieties. wholesale  and  re 
UnDDHDC  tail.  1.000— $1.75;  5u0 — $1.25,  postpaid 
D  I  AIITQ  Express,  $1  25—1 .000;  5.000  &  over  $1 

r  U  H  II  Id  Scott  Bros.  Franklin,  Virginia 


One  million  Dams!,  unit  Cilery 
Thus.  G.  Asiimeau,  Williamsok,  N.  Y. 


Guaranti-ed  to  lie  Ames.  Iowa, 
Strain.  50c  per  lb.  prepaid, 
lirownin  Western  NewYork  for 
2  years.  Acclimated,  scarified. 

WHISHT  ISOS  B,I  P  Erie,  Pi. 


Illloii  Danish  Ciibhugc  Plunt*.  UK) — 60c;  I. "00— 
*2.26,  prepaid.  F  M  MTTINGTON  t  SON.  NtmlitM,  N.  T. 


Vegetable  and  Flaner  Plants  Sfet 

and  Yellow,  40c— 100;  ;I00-$1  ;  5U0-$1.75 ;  1.000-  $3. 
Tomato, Cabbage,  Beet, Lettuce,  1110 — 50c;  500— $150; 
1,000— $2.50.  Peppers,  doz.,  25c;  100 — $1.25.  Post  Paid 
Catalogue  Free.  W  S  FORD  A  SON.  Harlly.  Delaware 


A  New  Cure  for  Poison  Ivy 

In  the  Canadian  Fivld-Xaturali-st  for 
September,  11(21,  pages  11T-11S.  II.  T. 
Giissow  , if  the  Experimental  Farm  :it 
Ottawa  gives  what  he  considers  au  uu- 
failing  cure  for  ivy  poisoning,  one  that 
succeeded  after  all  the  usual  popular  and 
scientific  recipes  had  fulled.  11  is  state¬ 
ment  is  as  follows: 

“The  oozing  sores  were  washed  per¬ 
fectly  clean  with  soap  and  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rubbing  with  05  per  cent  alco¬ 
hol — which  latter  did  no  good — hut  the 
sores  were  then  dried  with  a  clean  ab¬ 
sorbent  towel  and  were  painted  over  from 
one  to  throe  times  with  a  cotton  wool 
plug  dipped  into  tineiiire  of  iodine — the 
usual  1 1.  I\  tincture — although  later  on 
in  cases  of  adults  the  Uhurehill  tincture 
was  often  used.  This  application  caused 
profuse  oozing,  and  the  ooze  was  absorbed 
by  dusting  with  borucie  acid  powder.  The 
application  of  the  iodine  tincture  did  not 
cause  any  pain  other  than  that  resulting 
from  the  actual  mechanical  touch.  The 


Safe  and  easy  to  use — Gasses  the  peach-tree 
Borers  to  deal  It.  A  pound  enough  for  about 
15  trees.  Pound  tin  $1.00,  five  pounds  $3.75 
by  mail,  postpaid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  .  Rohway.  N.J. 


Cabbage  ^ oma^°»  Beets,  Lettuce  Vi  [Sk? 1 1 1 1  'rani1 

Send  for  my  Print*  Lint  of  I  cjrc  table  And 
Flower  Plants?.  David  Uodwaj,  Hurtlv,  Delaware 


PATCHES  for  Patchwork 

6x7  inches,  26  all  differ*  nt.  jMihtlut-l* I  for  26c;  Cwlicocit.  Pfr- 

ml***,  Gii»*rliHiiis,  etc.  TEXTILE  STORES.  Boa  31DA,  tatcsviMc.  Conn. 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  Plants  haifSrousand0 

Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf.  Gobi  Skin,  N.  .1.  Itiver  uini 
Bed  Nnnsemond.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


mu iiiiiiiiiiiiii!i  tiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 

Eniuniune’  1  f  »,,u  keen  «»ly  ten  or  a 
lil/lflUlUriJ  dozen  linns  there  will  be 

nAI1I  r wm,r  Satisfaction  ami  Profit  in 

Plllll  r  n  V  knowing  just  bow  the 
"  11  lj  1  11  1  account  stand*  This  book 

li  P  f'  AIT1V1T  wil1  tHl1  t',f'  TCho1"  story. 

/aCCUIJll  E  The  account  may  ho  begun 
_  _  _  _  .  at  any  time.  and  the  balance 

nil  II  14  •_*  struck  at  any  time.  Sim  He 

WVwR  •  •  and  Practical, 

Price  SI  00  For  sn,e  ** 

rnce  rural  new-yorker 

To  Canada,  $1.25  Hi  Wni  A»ih  St.,  New  York 

llllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllilllll 


Bee  man  Tractors  Reduced 

We  have  n  few  of  these  excellent  ganlen  tractors  re¬ 
maining  in  stock,  which,  in  making  tmsinwxK  read¬ 
justments,  we  will  sell  for  #190  each.  Special  l.ai- 
gaius  on  ilcmmii-triitors.  NEW  JERSEY  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE  COMPANY.  Im.,  Burlington,  N.J. 
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Quack  Grass  and  Sweet  Corn 

In  a  recent  issue  1\  B,  C.  tells  how  to 
kill  quack  grass,  which  looks  good.  I 
was  fortunate  in  getting  rid  of  a  fully 
infested  field  by  plowing  fairly  deep  after 
Spring  work  was  done,  and  keeping  the 
harrow  going  until  July,  when  we  sowed 
buckwheat,  one-half  bushel  per  acre.  We 
harvested  a  good  crop :  next  Spring  re¬ 
peated:  third  year  planted  to  corn  and 
gave  thorough  cultivation  after  that. 
Fourth  year  sowed  oats  and  seeded  down, 
and  had  a  field  free  from  quack.  By  the 
above  method  we  save  quite  a  little  work, 
I  should  judge,  as  we  did  not  have  to 
harrow  more  than  two  or  three  times 
before  planting  to  buckwheat. 

In  “New  England  Notes"  Mr.  Farring¬ 
ton  says  there  is  no  use  planting  any¬ 
thing  but  Golden  Bantam  corn  for  home 
garden.  My  experience  teaches  me  that 
Catawba  is  ready  with  us  from  one  to 
two  weeks  earlier,  is  more  tender,  sweeter 
and  more  easily  digested,  so  we  plant  both 
at  same  time  and  follow  with  Evergreen 
for  the  later  plantings. 

Vermont.  c.  A.  chapman. 
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How  the  great  corn  states 
say  “ Good  Morning ”  to 
the  world— 


POST  TOASTIES  —  those  delicious 
flakes  of  toasted  corn— carry  a  break¬ 
fast  greeting-  into  every  land  where  mod¬ 
em  food  is  known. 

Selected  com  from  all  the  great  corn 
region  goes  into  the  making  of  Post 
Toasties. 

Skilled  milling,  seasoning  and  toasting 
give  these  flakes  their  wonderful  appetite- 
appeal — and  they  satisfy  hunger. 

Post  Toasties  are  letting  the  world 
know  what  a  delightful  food  com  can 
really  be. 

You'll  find  Post  Toasties  an  enjoyabls 
part  of  any  meal  in  your  home.  For 
taste,  convenience  and  economy,  there’s 
nothing  quite  like  them.  Serve  right  from 
the  package— always  crisp  and  appetizing; 
no  waste,  and  no  wait  for  preparation. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Pella  alt  nbout  Paint  end  1‘nlntmp  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FllEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoaac  In  America— Eatab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


An  Old-time  Fireplace 

Readers  of  the  articles  regarding  fire¬ 
places,  on  pages  101  and  104,  may  be 
interested  in  the  description  of  an  odd 
French  fireplace,  given  by  Robert  Shack¬ 
le  toil  in  his  charming  hook.  "Unvisited 
Places  of  Old  Europe."  The  coal  fire  in 
the  open  fireplace  of  the  inn  did  not 
draw,  filling  the  room  with  smoke.  It 
was  between  two  front,  windows,  and  no 
signs  of  a  chimney  were  visible.  The 
porter  was  summoned,  sized  up  the  situa¬ 
tion,  disappeared,  and  returned  with  a 
can  of  kerosene.  lie  uncovered  a  plate 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  disclosing  the 
flue,  which  ran  from  the  fireplace  across 
the  room  under  the  floor  to  the  rear 
wall,  and  there  entered  a  chimney.  A 
rag  soaked  with  kerosene  was  stuffed 
into  the  flue,  lighted,  and  the  plate 
clamped  back.  The  fire  responded  to  the 
restored  draft  and  blazed  up. 

GERTRUDE  E.  MOSHER. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  eivc  size  and  we  will 
send  you  the  biggest  work 
c  shoe  bargain  offered  in  years. 

$•,  Mmle  of  durable,  double 
K  tabued  chrome  leather. 
rSk  Strong  oak  leather 
eolea.  Uclluws 
tongue.  Dirt, 
v liter  and  n.'ld 
pr-i'-f .  Si.’i", 

^MR^K^|jRiiostmanS2  45 

on^a  r  r  i  v  a  I . 

satisfaction, 
CO  or  money 

w  w  *  prompfly  re  • 

lew  York  City  funded. 


Always  in 
Good  Taste 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_  At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

j©JLK3Sa\j  A  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
UiwrafefggpySiHPl  for  the  poultrymen;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
€ y  Wilton  Bros,.  Box  15  Easton, Pa. 


Cleaning  Rusty  Pipe  with  Steam 

Referring  to  your  “sure  pipe  cleaner.” 
on  page  552,  I  have  about  300  ft.  from 
house  to  cistern,  with  150  ft.  branch  to 
small  tank  in  barnyard,  which  was  closed 
so  badly  with  rust  that  water  would 
scarcely  run.  It  was  cleaned  out  by  dis¬ 
connecting  pipe  where  it  goes  into  collar 
and  running  a  pipe  out  through  cellar 
window  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  steam 
thrashing  engine  and  forcing  steam  at 
150  lbs.  pressure  through  it  for  about  two 
hours.  Then  cistern  was  emptied  and 
washed  and  fresh  water  run  through  pipe 
until  it  came  clear.  I  think  any  length 
could  he  cleaned  without  digging  up  if 
an  engine  was  convenient. 

LOUTS  D.  RUDD. 


-improved  com  flakes 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 

A  NEW 

DEVELOPMENT 
WSk  CATALOG  FREE 
■  DIALERS  wanted 

^friend-  CO 

OASPORT .  W  V. 


JUKI:  A  liOM.AIt  AN  HOI  K.  SELL  MEMtETS 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  o  k  ag  e  free. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


-  Sample  package  free, 

COLLKTTE  MFG.  €Om  Dept.  108,  AiiiKterdum,  N.Y. 


HAY  CAPS 


“Happy  as  a  Big  Sunflower” 

On  page  034  there  is  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "A  Big  Sunflower.”  Your  refer¬ 
ence  therein  to  a  song  which  was  popular 
50  years  ago  excites  many  pleasant 
memories,  hut  your  quotation  is  not  quite 
correct.  It  should  be: 

"And  I  feel  just  as  happy  as  a  big  sun¬ 
flower 

That  nods  and  bends  in  the  breezes, 
And  my  heart  is  as  light  as  the  wind 
that  Mows 

The  leaves  from  off  the  treeses.” 

Thinking  that  you  may  be  glad  to  re¬ 
new  your  acquaintance  with  the  old  song, 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy,  grove  d.  curtis. 

R.  X.-Y. —  We  remember  the  song  well. 
What  we  quoted  was  evidently  a  parody, 
the  last  lines  running: 

“And  my  heart’s  as  light  as  the  lump  of 
dough 

That’s  made  into  buckwheat  cakes.” 

Ridiculous,  no  doubt,  but  such  "popu¬ 
lar”  songs  cling  to  the  braiu  as  modern 

tlitirnn  o.a  .1  J 


Stack;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Si.  Pauls  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Hi  ms  oUU-page 

book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS.  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING.  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


My  Prices  ^ 
$20  to  $400  Less 

Tell  me  what  size  or  style 
engine  you  need —  HiAVM 
2.  8.  4.  6.  8,  12.  16.  22  or  r\.i  1 

80  H-P. — and  I  will  quote  S33Eti 

a  price  that  will  save 

you  money.  Every  . 

WITTE  sold  on  Lifetime  SHHfesi— ^ 
Guarantee— Cash  or  Easy  Terms.”  Imme¬ 
diate  Shipment.  WRITE  TODAY  for  Big 
Catalog,  FREE —ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres.. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1S95  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FOR  EVERY 
ROOFING  NEED 


It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  roofing  satisfaction. 

Writ*  for  Sam itlte. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

..  C.  WHEELING,  W  VA 


START  JULY  FIRST 

I  f  you  are  not  keeping  a  detailed  account,  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical. 
Price  $  1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plumbinq-Pipe-FitNnqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


Juno  10,  10 


Prest-O-Lite  Prices  in 
Balance  with  Prices 
of  Farm  Produce 


Notes  From  New  England 


Prest-O-Lite  prices  stand  plates  that  mean  long  life  to  a 
fair  and  square  with  the  battery,  and  make  it  the  best 
prices  a  farmer  gets  when  he  all-weather  battery, 
sells  in  today’s  market.  Prest-O-Plates  are  one  of 

A  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  a  the  reasons  why  87  manufac- 
product  he  can  buy  knowing  turers  use  the  Prest-O-Lite 
that  there  is  no  loss  between  Battery  as  original  equip- 
the  price  you  get  when  you  ment. 

sell  your  products.  Bear  in  mind  that  every 

As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  guar- 
cents,  his  produce  today  goes  anteed  by  the  regular  Prest- 
as  far  buying  a  Prest-O-Lite  O-Lite  guaranty,  a  liberal  spe- 
Battery  as  it  did  in  the  pur-  cific  obligation,  rounded  out 
chase  of  any  standard  bat-  by  a  policy  that  says  the  user 
tery  during  the  highest  price  must  be  pleased. 

market.  Oldest  Service  to  Motorists 

Genuine  Values  Prest-O-Lite  is  a  name  to 

Consider  these  trade-in  guide  you  to  quality  and 
prices  for  Prest-O-L.te  Bat-  value-  The  trustworthy  , tame 

of  the  oldest  service  to  mo- 
teries:  _  .  , 

torists. 

*6  volt  battery-popular  makes  Drive  up  where  you  see  the 

of  light  cars,  $19.90.  _  _  ,  r  „  .  . 

Prest-O-Lite  Service  sign,  and 
*6  volt  battery  Buick,  Chand-  meet  our  representative.  No 

ler,  Chalmers,  Hudson,  Max-  L  „ _ ,  < 

well,  Oakland,  $24.65.  matter  what  battery  you  have 

„  ,  ,  you  should  use  his  service,  and 

*12  volt  battery— Dodge,  Max-  ,  ...  .  ,,  •  •. 

well,  Franklin,  $32.30.  ne  wlU  gladly  S,ve  1Z' 

..  ,  . .  «  If  possible,  he  will  prolong 

Similar  reductions  on  all  ^  ,ge  of  your  old  battery. 

Ct  jeruPreS*  °'Llte  ®attenest  He  will  not  tell  you  that  you 
and  there  is  a  correct  type  of  battery  until 

Prest-O-Lite  Battery  for  every  , 

make  of  car  or  truck.  ^  ou  °* 

When  you  do  need  a  new 
All  Have  Prest-O-Plates  one>  exchange  the  old  for  a 

These  money-saving  prices  new  Prest-O-Lite  with  Prest- 
get  regular  high-quality  bat-  O-Plates  at  our  low  prices, 
teries. 

All  have  Prest-O-Plates,  the 


Preparing  Asparagus  for  Market 


* Slightly  higher  prices  prevail  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  other  distant  points 


pretty  exact  bookkeeping,  as  well  as  a 
careful  study  of  business  methods. 

Composting  Manure. —  Harold  Tomp¬ 
son.  in  charge  of  the  Market  Garden 
Field  Station  at  Lexington,  was  asked 
the  other  day  how  to  use  acid  phosphate 
in  connection  with  manure,  lie  advo¬ 
cated  making  broad  flat  piles  of  the  dress¬ 
ing  and  covering  the  top  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  as  each  layer  was  put  on.  He 
would  not  have  ihe  top  of  the  heap 
mounded  at  all,  but  rather  concaved,  so 
that  the  rain  would  be  caught  and  held 
until  it  seeped  through  the  manure  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  carrying  the  acid 
phosphate  with  it.  and  giving  it  a  proper 
distribution.  As  for  the  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  to  use,  lie  advised  HO  lbs.  to  a 
cord,  or  25  lbs.  to  a  ton.  The  phosphate 
helps  to  prevept  the  escape  of  the  am¬ 
monia,  while  adding  the  elements  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  manure  lacks  to  make 
a  properly  balanced  plant  food. 

Conserving  Ammonia.  —  one  large 
market  gardener  follows  another  practice 
to  conserve  the  ammonia,  lie  covers  his 
manure  heap  with  refuse  from  the  fields. 
This  refuse  itself  decays,  but  in  the 
meantime  makes  a  cap  for  the  pile  which 
excludes  the  air  and  so  preserves  the  am¬ 
monia  inside.  The  extent  to  which  the 
ammonia  is  held  liy  the  use  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
a  greenhouse  man  who  followed  the  plan 
outlined  and  spread  the  manure  in  a 
house  where  he  was  to  grow  lettuce.  He 
used  the  same  amount  as  usual,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  put  in  the  lettuce.  As 
a  result  he  lost  the  whole  crop.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  him,  or  he  perhaps  had 
not  believed  it  possible,  that  enough  am¬ 
monia  would  be  retained  to  create  such 
an  effect.  Otherwise  lie  would,  of  course, 
have  delayed  planting  somewhat. 

Cover  Crocs  and  Their  T’ses—  Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners,  like  other  farmers  and  gar¬ 
den  makers,  are  interested  in  any  plan 
that  will  cut  down  their  fertilizer  hill. 
That  is  one  reason  why  they  are  giving 
attention  to  green  muni) ring,  and  why 
the  study  of  green  manure  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively  at  the  Lexington  Sta¬ 
tion.  While  green  manuring  may  not  he 
very  feasible  on  market  gardens  of  small 
area  close  to  the  cities,  it  can  be  made  of 
practical  use  on  the  larger  vegetable 
growing  establishments  further  away. 
Mr,  Tompson  speaks  favorably  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  where  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  grow  them,  lie  recommends  rye 
when  the  ground  is  to  he  cropped  into 
August,  but  stipulates  that  rye,  like  other 
crops  grown  for  this  purpose,  must  he 
cut  before  it  gets  very  high.  Very  satis¬ 
factory  trials  have  been  made  with  llu- 
ham,  the  new  annual  Sweet  clover.  This 
clover  seems  likely  to  he  of  considerable 
benefit  to  market  gardeners  who  seek  to 
improve  their  soil  by  its  use.  Inoculation 
is  recommended  for  lllibam,  although  not 


poriments  that  spinach  would  Winter 
over  nicely  on  new  land,  while  it  would 
often  fail  on  old  soil.  Winter  vetch  and 
clover  were  said  to  have  shown  similar 
results.  A  wholly  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  could  not  be  given,  but  there  seemed 
to  he.  a  belief  that  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  had 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  ques- 
tion  offers  some  new  lines  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  should  result  in  practical  ex¬ 
periments  to  see  whether  the  theory 
works  out  ou  the  average  farm. 

H  umvi \«  and  Letting  A  spa  rages. — 
Asparagus  is  rather  slow  in  coming  on 
this  season,  hut  is  now  making  a  good 
yield.  It  pays  well  when  grown  commer¬ 
cially,  and  there  are  few  better  crops  for 
the  home  garden.  With  a  little  attention 
an  asparagus  bed  will  keep  on  producing 
for  many  years,  and  the  ground  where 
the  asparagus  is  planted  can  be  utilized 
after  the  season  is  over  for  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  In  fact,  many  growers  allow  their 
laying  hens  to  roam  over  the  asparagus 
field,  as  they  serve  to  eliminate  t  he 
beetles,  while  doing  little  damage.  It  is 
to  he  regretted  that  more  seedsmen  have 
not  started  the  Washington  strains  of 
asparagus,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Read¬ 
ing  Giant,  These  are  the  kinds  to  use 
when  they  ran  bo  obtained,  because  of 
their  freedom  from  rust.  There  is  one 
distinct  advantage  in  growing  asparagus 
in  the  home  garden  aside  front  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  cost.  Much  of  the  product  found 
in  the  markets  is  cut  far  under  the 
ground  so  that  the  base  of  the  stalk  is 
white.  The  average  person,  at  least  in 
New  England,  wants  green  asparagus,  or 
that  which  has  been  cut  just  below  the 
surface.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
asparagus  loses  its  quality  almost  as 
quickly  as  green  peas.  To  be  at  its  best 
it  should  he  cooked  within  a  few  hours 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  field.  It  is 
customary  to  stop  cutting  asparagus  as 
soon  as  green  pens  appear.  The  effect  is 
supposed  to  he  detrimental  if  cutting  is 
continued  after  the  last  of  June.  Vet  I 
know  of  one  man  in  New  Hampshire  who 
cuts  continually  through  July  ami  most 
of  August,  lie  follows  ibis  practice  be¬ 
cause  he  caters  to  a  Summer  hotel  trade, 
and  can  get  a  high  price  when  asparagus 
is  out  of  season.  The  only  result,  he 
says,  of  this  hard  rutting  is  that  the  bed 
does  not  last  as  long  as  would 'be  the  case 
otherwise.  That  doesn't  bother  him 
greatly,  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
start  a  new  bed.  He  doesn’t  have  to  do 
this  oftener  than  every  live  years.  Peo¬ 
ple  mJio  are  particularly  fond  of  aspara¬ 
gus  can  have  it  practically  all  the  year 
round  if  they  keep  on  planting  so  as  to 
have  new  roots  coming  along.  It  is  very 
easily  forced  in  a  warm  cellar  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  In  fact,  there  are  gar¬ 
den  makers  who  have  asparagus  every 
month  of  the  year.  E.  I  FARRINGTON. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42nd  Street,  NewAork 

Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Prest-O-Lite  also  makes  a  battery  for  every  house  lighting  system  manu¬ 
factured.  They  are  in  every  way  Prest-O-Lite  quality.  Ask  our 
nearest  service  station,  or  write  for  details. 


THE  OLDEST  SERVICE  TO  MOTORISTS 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood's  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
plpeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  K.  station  ana  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profits  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now, 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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‘She  RURAL  NEW 
Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

My  plums  escaped  the  freeze,  but  for 
two  days  past  we  have  had  a  little  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plums 
are  on  the  ground.  Not  only  plums,  but 
the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the  shade 
trees  litter  the  sidewalks.  The  few 
peaches  on  the  trees  held  on  better  than 
the  plums.  The  growing  of  fruit  is  a 
very  uncertain  matter.  !'he  green  plums 
look  as  though  they  would  make  very 
good  olives.  Some  Gladiolus  corms 
missed  in  the  lifting  last  Fall  are  np  and 
growing  stronger  than  the  ones  that  were 
lifted  and  stored,  and  stray  f’amias  from 
pieces  broken  off  in  lifting  are  growing. 

The  past  Winter  gave  us  more  snow  than 
we  have  had  in  several  Winters  usually, 
and  that  had  some  influence  in  protecting 
things  in  the  ground,  for  the  weather  was 
not  so  mild  as  in  the  previous  Winter. 

The  tomatoes  have  their  stakes,  and  we 
are  now  setting  stakes  to  the  Dahlias. 

Every  Summer  I  find  the  best  ties  for 
attaching  these  plants  to  the  stakes  are 
the  used-up  typewriter  ribbons,  and  I 
usually  have  enough  of  these  to  use  on  all 
the  garden  plants  needing  tying  up.  They 
are  far  better  than  twine,  being  flat  and 
soft,  and  not  apt  to  cut  the  green  stems. 

The  worn  ribbons  are  saved  every  time  a 
new  one  is  inserted,  and  I  get  the  two 
uses  and  stive  buying  twine. 

The  green  pea  aphis  has  struck  here 
this  Spring,  and  some  growers  have 
turned  the  crop  under.  In  my  garden 
there  were  hardly  any  to  be  found.  Years 
ago  when  they  arrived  in  North  Carolina 
I  was  summoned  to  New  Bern  to  tell 
what  to  do  to  destroy  the  lice  on  the 
pens.  On  firm  of  large  pea  growers  had 
T2.">  acres  in  green  peas,  and  every  plant 
bad  millions.  When  asked  what  to  do.  T 
told  them  there  was  nothing  that  could 
theu  save  the  crop,  and  they  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  plowed  under  and  some  late  crop 
sown.  Then  the  next  season,  if  they 
would  make  their  fertilizer  about  half 
tobacco  dust,  or  would  use  tobacco  stems 
liberally  in  the  furrows,  they  would  have 
no  lice.  There  has  been  no  more  trouble 
in  that  district.  Of  course,  spraying 
with  sulphate  of  nicotine  as  soon  as  any 
appear  will  destroy  them,  but  the  flavor, 
if  not  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  nico¬ 
tine.  will  peuotrate  the  green  hulls.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  always  better  than  cure. 

Hence  it  is  better  to  get  the  tobacco 
stems  or  dust,  and  have  them  at  hand  to 
use  in  case  of  a  swarm  of  aphids. 

The  Colorado  beetles  have  been  scarce. 

I  watched  the  potatoes  carefully,  and 
found  very  few  crawling  about.  And  yet 
suddenly  plants  here  and  there  swarmed 
with  the  larva?.  A  dusting  of  calcium  ar¬ 
senate  wiped  them  out  at  once.  A  little 
hand  bellows  distributes  the  powder  very 
evenly,  and  it  is  more  quickly  death  to 
the  beetles  and  larvie  than  any  arsenate 
I  have  tried.  I  use  it  on  the  plums  for 
eurculio.  In  spite  of  what  looked  like 
almost  a  total  loss  when  the  wind 
thrashed  the  green  plums  to  the  ground, 

I  find  that  now  that  the  fruit  is  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  there  are  plums  enough  to  bend 
the  limbs  down.  The  four  trees  that  Dr. 

Van  Fleet  sent  me  from  California  have 
about  as  many  as  they  should  have,  and 
the  wind  simply  thiued  them,  as  I  would 
not.  The  Japanese  varieties  are  over¬ 
loaded  still.  These  will  be  all  the  better 
for  spraying  with  the  self-boiled  lime 
sulphur  to  prevent  rotting.  Peach  trees 
on  which  the  fruit  is  apt  to  rot  can  be 
sprayed  with  this,  while  the  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  would  be  liable  to  defoliate 
the  tree. 

I  have  received  from  a  correspondent 
in  Massachusetts  a  quantity  of  onion  sets 
which  he  says  are  Japanese,  and  a  fine, 
strong  grower,  and  that  a  firm  there  is 
growing  them  for  sale  on  a  large  scale. 
Though  two  months  later  than  we  usual¬ 
ly  plant  onion  sets  here.  I  have  planted 
them,  and  will  be  much  interested  in 
watching  them,  and  if  they  do  well  will 
be  glad  to  say  so.  I  fear  that  the  late 
planting  will  put  the  crop  short,  as 
onions  seldom  grow  well  in  hot  weather. 

The  farmers  are  reaping  a  harvest 
from  the  strawberry  crop,  as  the  prices 
have  kept  at  a  fair  level.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  enough  bauds  to 
pick  them.  The  negro  washwomen  all  weut 
to  the  strawberry  fields,  and  everyone  has 
had  either  to  do  their  washing  at  home  or 
send  it  to  the  laundry,  w.  f.  massey. 


your 

choice 


No  matter  what  kind  of  steep  roofed 
building  you  wish  to  cover,  there  is 
a  style  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofing 
absolutely  suitable  for  the  job. 

The  economy  and  reliability  of  this 
famous  line — a  line  backed  by  sixty 
years  of  manufacturing  experience — 
is  recognized  generally. 

So  it  will  pay  you  to  always  look 
for  the  Barrett  Everlastic  label  when 


For  Summer  Time 
and  All  the  Time 


'  I  'HERE  is  a  certain 
steady-going  faith¬ 
fulness  about  Ingersoll 
Watches  that  makes 
them  preferred  for  time¬ 
telling  on  the  farm.  A 
sturdiness  and  reliability 
that  is  all-American  in 
spirit. 

More  than  that,  a 
new  Jngersol!  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  relatively  small 
expense,  in  the  event 
of  possible  loss  or 
breakage. 

Your  dealer  can  show 
you  a  complete  line. 
The  models  with  Radi- 
olite  faces  are  mighty 
useful  in  the  dark. 

Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Chicago 


H  pi  The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 

roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  everlasting  K  -IBPP 
mineral  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 

Requires  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Octo-Strip  Shingles 

The  latest  development  in  the  strip 
shingle.  Beautiful  red  or  green  min- 
eral  surface.  Made  in  a  form  that 
offers  a  variety  of  designs  in  laying. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

Four  shingles  in  one.  Made  of  high  \ 

grade  waterproofing  materials  with  a 

red  or  green  mineral  surface.  When  ^ 

laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  Y  f 

shingles.  Fire-resisting.  Need  no  paint-  tS  ift?  I 

ing.  They  are  tough,  elastic,  durable.  ] 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles 

Another  new  Everlastic  Shingle  identical  in  shape  with  Everlastic 

Single  Shingles  but  considerably  heavier  and 
thicker.  They  are  “giants’*  for  strength  and 
durability. 

f  ^  Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  red  or  green  material  as  the  Multi- 
■  Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles; 

size,  8  x  12^4  inches. 


Ingersoll 
Yankee  $1.50 


FARQUHAR 


I  insures  clean  grain  rapidly  de¬ 
livered.  Wo  have  manufactured 
farm  machinery  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  our  present  modern 
Threshers  are  the  result  of  continuous 
field  experience. 

The  Kake  Separator  above  is  for 
the  farmer  who  does  his  o  w  n 
threshing.  Made  in  two  sizeB  with 
capacity  up  to  800  bushels  of  wheat 
a  day.  Suitable  for  Gas  Engines 
6  H.  P.  and  larger. 

Below  is  our  Vibrator  equipped 
with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Stacker. 
This  is  the  ideal  Thresher 
for  large  crops  and  merchant 
work.  Five  sizes  to  take  care  of 
all  requirements, 

Also’ the  Farquhar  Pea  and  Bean 
Thresher  and  Peanut  Picker. 

For  economical  threshing  power 
we  offer  a  complete  line  of  specially 
designed  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors 
and  Portables, 

Catalog  fully  explaining 
Farquhar  Threshing  Machinery  sent 
free  to  grain  users  on  request. 
Address: 

A.  I*.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530,  Vork,  Pa. 

Also  Sawmills,  Cider  Presses,  Potato 
Diggers,  Grain  Drills ,  Cultivators,  etc. 

IVnte  for  particulars. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  illustrated  booklets 
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THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B 


Halifax.  N.  S. 
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.M.  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

APOLLO- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting,  and  all  ex 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Rcofinc  Tin  Plates  also  give 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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8innamahoning.  Pa.,  May  23.  The  cause 
of  1 1lf'  explosions  probably  never  will  lie 
determined,  sis  all  the  men  in  the  building 
where  the  powder  first  let  go  were  killed. 

Eleven  miners  were  killed  May  25  in 
an  explosion  in  Acinar  No.  2.  mine  of  the 
Alabama  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  St.  Clair 
County,  Ala. 

More  than  $48,000,000  was  slashed  from 
the  wages  of  400.000  railways  employes  in 
a  decision  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  .May  28.  The  decreases, 
which  averaged  five  cents  an  hour  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  followed  cuts  of  $400.- 
000.000  made  last  July  by  the  hoard.  The 
recent  decision,  however,  a  (Tec  Is  mostly 
maintenance  of  way  workers,  although  de¬ 
cisions  are  pending  affecting  other  classi¬ 
fications.  If  the  wage  cuts  made  in  the 
latest,  decision  arc  extended  tu  other  de¬ 
cisions  expected  soon,  much  of  the  $000,- 
000,000  increase  given  by  the  hoard  in 
1920  will  he  wiped  out  and  wages  restored 
to  a  level  which  railway  officials  have  told 
the  board  will  lead  to  a  ntnv  era  of  devel¬ 
opment.  and'  open  the  way  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  200.000  men.  Strike  warnings 
involving  1.070.000  railroad  men  in  all 
parts  of  tin1  United  States  were  served 
in  three  cities  May  20  as  a  result  of  the 
wage  cut  ordered,  Tu  Detroit  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Mantenance  of  Way  Employes  ordered  a 
strike  ballot  taken  among  the  478.000 
members  of  that  organization  and  the 
72,000  non-union  workers  in  crafts  af¬ 
fected  by  the  12.2  per  cent  wage  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Government  postoffice  inspectors  May 
20  revealed  the  loss  of  three  pouches  of 
registered  mail  from  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railway  baggage  room  at 
Trinidad,  Colo.  A  check  of  the  contents, 
inspectors  said,  showed  $8,000  in  currency 
nmi  $48,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  missing, 
with  checks  and  money  orders  of  un¬ 
known  sums. 

Forest  fires  are  again  sweeping  through 
sections  of  the  mainland  hack  of  Atlantic 
City.  N.  ,7.,  menacing  farmhouses  and  de¬ 
stroying  great  quantities  of  brush  and 
timber.  Another  lire  was  raging  May  20 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clarkstown,  cast  of  ing  tried 
Mays  Landing.  Naples, 

Defective  electric  wiring  was  held  re-  tacked  tl 


President  Harding  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  people  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies  were  held,  in  which  North 
and  South  united. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  Satur¬ 
day.  June  24.  there  will  he  a  Guernsey 
picnic  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens. 
Stonehouse  Farm.  Gladstone,  N.  ,T.  Good 
speeches  and  a  practical  demonstration  of 
stock  judging  will  be  on  the  program. 
The  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  will  unite  to  make  it 
a  success 

About  5,000  head  of  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  Montreal,  Can.,  recently  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
came  from  the  Foiled  Slates.  The  White 
Star  freighter  Cornishmiin.  which  took 
out.  800  head  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  first 
shipment  of  the  season,  received  all  her 
cattle  from  American  sources,  the  cattle 
being  shipped  by  rail  from  Chicago.  Chi- 


Review  of  a  Poultry  Bulletin 


cate  the  remedy  a  sort  of  ulcer  was  found 
on  the  gizzard.  When  Ibis  was  opened  a 
roofing  nail  was  found  inside,  and  this 
had  evidently  killed  the  bird.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  another  bird  found  much  I  he 
same  trouble,  and  the  station  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  22  nails  and  little  pieces  of  iron 
which  were  taken  from  the  gizzards  of 
these  heiiR.  It  was  evidently  a  lacking  of 
bone  in  the  ration  which  induced  these 
birds  to  hunt  out  and  eat  pieces  of  iron. 
When  a  full  supply  of  bone  was  given, 
this  habit  stopped,  and  there  wasn't  any 
more  trouble. 

Fig.  321  shows  the  picture  of  a  chicken- 
killing  dog  taki  ■  from  this  bulletin.  It 
seems  that  this  dog  came  and  killed  40 
chickens  at  one  time.  He  was  hunted  but 
and  very  properly  killed.  Right  on  his 
looks  anyone  would  stamp  him  as  a  dog 
villain  that  ought  to  he  shot  on  sight. 

The  bulletin  also  records  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  great  horned  owls.  These 
owls  came  in  the  night  and  attacked  hens 
which  had  formed  the  habit  of  roosting 
in  the  trees  outside.  Some  of  these  birds 
were  found  in  the  morning  with  the  head 
and  neck  eaten  oil.  The  culprit  was 
finally  located,  a  great  horned  owl.  and 
he  was  finally  captured  by  putting  the 
chicken  on  the  roof  and  surrounding  the 
carcass  with  steel  traps.  ;is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  Fig.  224.  ‘We  think 
in  many  cases  it  is  true  that  owls  destroy 
a  good  many  birds. 

Many  of  our  people  ask  us  about  the 
bnmblefoot  during  the  year.  The  little 
picture,  Fig.  222,  shows  an  identical  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  trouble.  It  is  a  bunch  col¬ 
lected  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  usually 
caused  originally  by  a  bruise  or  wound. 
In  some  cases  the  bruise  recovers  without 
treatment,  but  it  is  better  to  lance  the 
bottom  of  the  bunch  on  the  foot,  squeeze 
out  the  matter,  and  apply  iodine  or  per¬ 
oxide,  immediately  bandaging  up  the 
wounded  foot.  Handled  in  this  way  the 
bumblefoot  will  recover  rapidly. 

Fig.  322  shows  a  method  of  driving 
hens  by  the  aid  of  strips  of  boards.  This 


Most  poultr.vmen  would  be  interested  in 
Bulletin  244.  from  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  College  Park.  It  con¬ 
tains  much  practical  information,  and 
also  many  pictures  which  illustrate  it 
thoroughly. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  a  sensible 
poultry-house  which  would  suit  many  a 
farmer.  The  broody  coop,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  320,  ought  to  be  a  good  place  for 
the  hens  to  coo]  off  and  get  ready  for  their 
job  once  more.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  feeding  poultry  will  find  some  of  the 
rations  worked  out  in  this  bulletin  very 
useful.  For  example,  take  the  following 
rule  for  figuring  the  daily  consumption 
of  feed.  For  Leghorns  we  are  advised 


Broody  Coop.  Fig.  820 

to  divide  the  number  of  hens  by  five.  This 
will  give  the  total  number  of  pounds  re¬ 
quired  each  day  for  hens  confined  to  a 
poultry-house  or  small  yard.  For  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  breeds,  like  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Reds,  we  are  to  divide  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  by  four,  which  will  give  the 
number  of  pounds  required.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  hens  under  different 
conditions  would  require  different,  amounts 

Of  feed, 

An  experiment  was  made  at  Maryland 
in  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  meat  scraps  in  the  ordinary 
ration.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  not  a  full  substitute  for 
the  meat.  The  hen  does  not  eat  it  any 
too  well,  and  the  conclusive  decision  is 
that  about  five  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal 
in  the  ration  would  be  about  the  limit  of 
safety. 

Quite  an  extensive  experiment  was 
tried  in  comparing  crushed  limestone  with 
oyster  shells  as  a  lime  supply  for  chickens. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  limestone  gives 
a  full  substitute  for  the  oyster  shells. 
More  eggs  were  laid  in  the  pen  where  the 
limestone  was  used.  There  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
egg  shells  from  the  two  kinds  of  lime,  so 
evidently  the  pieces  of  limestone  were 
just  as  good  as  the  shells. 

Experiments  were  also  made  in  feeding 
kiln-dried  com  and  popcorn  to  poultry. 
Some  poultry  in  on  claim  that  the  kiln-dried 
corn  is  too  hard  and  indigestible,  but  this 
experiment  shows  that  cracked  corn  which 
has  been  kiln-dried  is  thoroughly  palat¬ 
able  and  wholesome.  In  some  cases  it  is 
evident  that  moldy  or  damaged  corn  may 
be  kiln-dried  and  put  on  the  market.  This 
experiment  goes  to  show  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  feeding  it.  Popcorn,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  liked  by  the  bens.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  seemed  to  relish  it.  It.  was 
not  as  good  as  ordinary  com. 

Another  experiment  was  made  in  feed¬ 
ing  coeoanut  meal  to  poultry.  Products 
of  the  coeoanut  arc  now  coming  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  throughout  the  country,  but  in 
this  case  the  hens  did  not.  like  the  meal 
and  would  not  cat  it  freely. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  questions  from 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  5-10 — Annual  meeting.  TL'lstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  Kansas 
Pity.  Mo. 

June  14  —  Annual  meeting,  Aryshire 
Breeders'  Association.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  14-10 — Farmers’  Week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College.  Pa. 

June  22-23 — Summer  field  days  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca.  S’.  Y. 

.Tuuc  24 — Guernsey  Picnic,  Stonehouse 
Farm.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

September  17-22 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Driving  Fowls  With  Birips  of  Boards.  Fig.  322 


seems  to  work  very  well,  and  such  driv¬ 
ing  is  often  quite  necessary  in  changing 
the  birds  from  one  house  to  another.  The 
hoard  is  simply  carried  in  the  hands,  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

We  have  had  many  questions  during 
the  year  as  to  the  amount  of  hen  manure 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  flock  of 
usual  size.  Of  course,  about  all  the  chick¬ 
en  manure  that  we  can  expect  to  save  is 
that  voided  during  the  night,  that  which 
is  under  the  roosts.  It  is  not  usually 
practical  to  try  to  collect  the  manure 
dropped  outside.  Experiments  in  Mary¬ 
land  show  that  the  average  pullet  will 
void  about  75  lbs.  of  fresh  droppings  a 
year,  and  this  represents  the  amount  that 
can  be  collected  and  used  as  manure. 

The  bulletin  is  very  interesting  and 
contains  much  information  of  real  value. 


Tenant  on  Mortgaged  Property 

I  rented  a  five-acre  farm  last  Decem¬ 
ber  and  paid  four  months  in  advance  on 
same.  This  month  1  received  a  notice 
from  the  party  who  holds  the  mortgage 
that  the  owner  had  not  paid  the  interest 
on  same,  and  that  he  was  going  to  fore¬ 
close.  I  have  a  lease  for  one  year  from 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Vurkmwn. 

DOMESTIC,  t—  The  control  exercised  first  time  it 
over  the  Jewish  baking  industry  by  a  an  effective 
small  coterie  of  labor  leaders  (>n  the  New  well  weigh 
York  East  Side,  one  of  whom  is  known  ments  have 
to  several  of  the  boss  bakers  only  as  “Max  able  planes 
the  Revolutionist."  was  developed  May  25  Issuance 
at  a  session  of  the  Dick  wood  Housing  Board  of  t 
Committee.  One  of  the  features  of  the  land  hanks, 
hearing  was  the  disclosure  of  the  exist-  embrace  pi 
cnee  of  a  potential  war  fund  of  $20,000  Coast,  was 
for  use  by  the  bakers’  union  in  driving  Joyce,  act! 
out.  of  business  a  master  baker  who  sought  The  four  in 
to  reduce  his  overhead  expenses  by  cm-  loaning  op 
ploying  fewer  men  and  working  harder  have  been  o 
himself  in  order  to  meet  changed  business  banks  of  the 
conditions.  This  phase  of  the  investign-  cantile  Trip 
lion,  intended  to  show  the  extent  of  labor  Security  Ti 
union  abuses  outside  the  building  trades.  Angeles.  Fii 
will  be  used  to  provide  a  record  upon  geles.  Lost 
which  District  Attorney  Banton  may  Bank.  First 
press  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  cer  Ore.;  Seat! 
tain  officials  of  Local  100  of  the  bakers’  State  Natio 
union.  It  is  the  contention  of  Samuel  National  Co 
TTntermyvr.  counsel  to  the  committee,  Desert  Nati 
that  the  price  of  bread  has  been  kept  two  and  the  Wa 
or  three  cents  a  pound  higher  than  neees-  City.  The 
sar.v  as  a  result  of  the  onion’s  activities  of  the  foul 

Eight  men  were  instantly  killed  and  $1,000,000, 
three  others  slightly  hurt  in  a  series  of  farm  loan 
explosions  which  blew  into  pieces  three  their  capital 
loading  bouses  and  another  building  of  loaning  cap! 
the  Grasselli  Chemical  Company  plant.  At  Wasl 


Chicken-killing  Dog.  Fig.  321 

our  readers  in  regard  to  the  cause  and 
cure  of  toe  picking  among  little  chicks. 
In  some  cases  it  gets  to  be  a  desperate 
vice,  which  results  in  great  loss.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Maryland  seem  to  show  that 
it  is  the  result  of  certain  elements  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  ration,  and  even  by  hunger. 
When  a  little  cliiok  becomes  desperately 
hungry  lie  begins  to  use  desperate  means 
to  satisfy  his  craving.  He  attacks  the 
toes  of  other  chickens,  and  if  he  draws 
blood  the  chase  at  once  begins,  and  ends 
only  with  t lie  death  of  the  victim  unless 
there  is  some  interference.  The  chickens 
must  never  be  permitted  to  get  too  hun¬ 
gry.  and  there  must  be  a  good  supply  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  food. 

In  one  case  the  experts  at  the  station 
were  called  to  view  a  flock  of  birds  which 
was  evidently  in  trouble.  The  place  was 
clean  and  well  kept,  with  good  housing 
conditions.  The  chickens  were  not  hun¬ 
gry  and  did  not  respond  to  a  feeding. 
They  were  getting  a  good  ration  of  mixed 
grain.  Fortunately  a  dead  bird  was 
found,  and  on  opening  it  to  try  and  lo- 


Trup  Set  to  Catch  Girls.  Fig. 


the  owner.  Is  this  any  good  with  the 
new  owner  when  he  takes  over  the  place, 
and  if  not,  how  much  time  does  he  have 
to  allow  me  to  move,  and  can  he  demand 
more  rent  than  1  am  now  paying?  I 
have  about  1,000  head  of  poultry  and 
cow  to  move,  besides  (!()(>  chicks  about 
four  weeks  old,  with  another  hatch  com¬ 
ing  off  shortly.  F.  D.  O. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  lease  with  the  present  owner 
would  not  bind  the  purchaser  in  a  fore¬ 
closure  sale.  That  is  one  of  the  hazards 
of  renting  property  on  which  there  is  a 
mortgage.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  sale  will  he  given  to  you  after  the 
action  is  commenced  for  foreclosure. 

N.  T. 
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A  Pest  of  Fleas 

For  three  Seasons  we  have  had  jump¬ 
ing  (teas  in  onr  henhouses.  They  fling 
to  the  litter  and  get  on  people  if  they 
come  in  there.  They  also  trouble  the 
hens,  so  that  they  will  not  sit.  They 
will  live  in  a  vacant  building  from  one 
year  to  another,  with  no  hens  in  there. 
The  little  imps  will  bite  a  person  like 
fury,  and  if  they  attack  poultry  the  same 
way  it  must  be  misery  for  the  hens.  Can 
you  suggest  some  way  to  eradicate  these 
pests?  L.  M.  c. 

YVc  have  not  seen  the  fleas  referred  to 
by  L,  M.  ( ’..  but  since  we  have  previously 
received  the  Common  hen  flea  (Cerato- 
phyllus  gallinae)  from  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  we  conclude  that  this  is  the 
species  causing  the  trouble.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  every  case  in  which 
this  flea  has  been  reported  to  us  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that 
it  bites  human  beings  viciously  and 
causes  annoyance. 

The  white  eggs  of  the  fleas  arc  laid  in 
ihe  nests  of  the  fowls  and  among  the  lit¬ 
ter  on  the  floor.  Here  they  hatch,  and 
the  slender  white  larvae  live  upon  the 
organic  matter  found  in  the  litter,  and 
in  two  to  three  week  become  full  grown. 
Thus  it  happens  that  these  fleas  can  live 
in  houses  for  some  time,  even  though 
fowls  are  not  present. 

It.  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  these 
fleas  prefer  dark  places,  plenty  of  litter, 
and  untidy  conditions.  Therefore,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  out  all  the 
dirt,  litter  and  debris.'  The  floors,  nest 
boxes,  walls  and  porches  should  then  be 
sprayed  with  ordinary  kerosene  oil,  and 
the  oil  should  be  forced  into  all  cracks 
aud  crevices  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  do  this 
work  with  great,  care  and  thoroughness. 

Tn  addition,  although  fleas  are  not  per¬ 
manent  parasites  of  fowls,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  treat  the  hens  with  sodium 
fluorid  before  putting  them  hack  in  the 
house.  Sodium  fluorid  is  a  white  pow¬ 
der  which  umy  be  purchased  of  the  drug¬ 
gist.  It  is  very  poisonous  to  all  kinds  of 
lice  on  fowls,  and  will  probably  drive 
away  or  kill  any  chance  fleas  that  may 
be  present.  It  should  he  applied  by  put¬ 
ting  a  pinch  (ns  much  as  can  he  held  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  finger  )  of  the  pow¬ 
der  among  the  feathers  next  to  the  skin 
on  the  head.  neck.  back,  under  each  wing, 
on  the  breast,  below  the  vent  and  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  (not  more  than  eight 
or  10  pinches  on  a  single  fowl).  One 
should  be  careful  not  to  inhale  much  of 
the  powder,  and  not  to  allow  too  much 
of  it  to  be  inhaled  by  the  fowls,  as  the 
powder  is  irritating  to  the  breathing  pas¬ 
sages  and  to  the  lungs. 

GLENN  W.  IIERRICK. 


The  Coach 

*1795 


Has  the  Wonderful 
New  Hudson  Motor 


This  beautiful  closed  car  is  the 
most  attractive  value  ever  offered 
by  Hudson. 

See  how  fully  it  meets  your  closed 
car  requirements  at  a  saving-  of 
perhaps  $800  to  $1500.  Think  of 
a  closed  car  on  the  famous  Super- 
Six  chassis,  for  $1795. 

Hudson’s  Greatest 
Value 

It  is  less  than  6  per  cent  above  the 
cost  of  the  Hudson  open  models. 
It  is  the  lowest  differential  be¬ 
tween  open  and  closed  cars  ever 
attained.  It  is  a  sensational 


achievement  in  car  manufacture. 

And  now  it  adds  a  new  and 
greater  motor.  Even  Hudson 
owners  marvel  at  the  change. 
Performance  is  wholly  altered — 
smoother,  quieter,  more  reliable. 


Order  Now  to  Insure 
Prompt  Delivery 

The  Coach  is  certain  to  be  the 
most  popular  type  Hudson  ever 
built.  Be  sure  to  see  it  and  take 
a  ride.  It  is  just  out.  Early 
deliveries  will  be  possible  only 
for  those  who  place  their  orders 
at  once. 


The  Record  of  a  Cat 

I  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  the 
cat.  We  had  been  without,  a  eat  for 
about  a  year  when  we  got  a  kitten.  We 
think  it  was  three  years  ago  this  Summer. 
The  rats  and  mice  were  having  things 
pretty  near  their  own  way.  in  spite  of  rat 
poison  and  traps.  It  was  a  very  bright 
kitten,  and  began  catching  mice  when 
quite  young.  East  year,  in  March,  I  be¬ 
gan  keeping  track  of  the  rats  that  she 
brought  in,  or  we  know  of  her  having. 
In  eight  months  she  had  69.  She  didn’t 
bring  in  many  through  the  Winter,  but 
since  the  hay  was  moved  two  weeks  ago 
she  has  averaged  one  a  day. 

We  think  she  must  catch  several  hun¬ 
dred  mice  in  a  year.  I  thing  she  could 
help  the  editor  clear  up  the  mice  in  his 
orchard.  I  saw  her  kill  and  eat  seven  mice 
not  long  ago.  She  afterwards  killed  five 
that  she  did  not  eat.  One  rooming  I 
found  three  full-grown  rats  in  the  kitten’s 
box.  The  kitten  was  on  the  floor  An¬ 
other  morning  she  had  six  young  rats 
that  she  had  killed  through  the  night. 

i  ie  scarcely  e’er  disturbs  the  birds,  but 
the  English  sparrows  are  a  real  plague 
about  here.  We  call  our  oat  Josephine, 
and  think  that  she  more  than  pays  for 
her  keep.  E.  G.  w. 


Phaeton  $1695  7-Pas*.  Phaeton  $1745  Coach  $1795 

Sedan  $2650  Freight  and  7 

(5120) 


Cabriolet  $2295  Coupe  $2570 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT 
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Raising  Canaries 

I  have  been  breeding  canary  birds  for 
a  few  years,  and  I  have  had  good  luck. 
This  is  the  way  I  started.  First,  1  se¬ 
lected  a  good  male  bird  and  female,  about 
two  years  old.  First,  take  the  male  bird 
and  put  him  in  the  breeding  cage  alone 
for  one  week  ;  then  he  knows  he  is  boss 
of  the  house.  Then  put  the  female  in. 
The  reason  for  putting  him  in  first  is  that 
otherwise  they  will  all  the  time  bo  fight¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  mate.  Put  your  nest 
in  either  corner.  Do  not  put  felt  in  the 
nest  ;  the  nest  need  lots  of  air.  I  use  hair 
nesting;  you  can  buy  it  in  any  bird  .-lore, 
and  keep  putting  it  in  till  bird  has 
enough.  T  would  not  take  eggs  out  of  the 
nest  till  they  hatch.  You  will  have  to 
watch  that  the  female  does  not  take  a 
hath;  if  she  gets  wet  and  sits  oit  the  little 
ones,  it  will  kill  them.  That  happened  to 
mo.  ami  I  lost  four.  After  she  has  the 
little  ones,  give  her  hard-boiled  egg,  just 
the  yellow,  and  apples  and  lettuce;  you 
will  have  to  watch  the  female  that  she 
does  not  pick  tile  feathers  off  the  little 
ones.  As  soon  as  you  see  her  doing  that, 
take  her  out.  and  put  her  in  another  cage 
with  another  nest,  and  let  her  start  to 
build  again,  and  she  will  lay  again,  and 
the  eggs  are  good  that  she  lays;  but  do 
not  take  the  male  bird  away  from  the  little 
ones,  because  he  feeds  them  till  they  are 
able  to  feed  themselves.  Then  take  the 
made  bird  away  from  the  little  ones  and 
put  him  in  with  the  female. 

New  Jersey  MBS.  viola  hitter. 


By 

ELMER  O.  PIPPIN 


have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form,  This  book  is  called 


Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 


.  RURAL 
-NEW 
•  • YQRN 

- 


T'HIS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

for  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  aud  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  l  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Oollingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kiudly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  iu  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Geutlemon — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


Wft en  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Sew -  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  tit 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“What  is  the  surest  thing  you  know?” 

“There  are  two  things  of  about  equal 
certainty — death  and  taxes!” 

I  think  that  few  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement.  It 
has  been  quoted  more  frequently  than 
any  other  proverb  I  have  ever  heard.  All 
who  live  know  that  they  they  must  meet 
death  somewhere  and  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  and  all  who  aspire  to  own 
property  and  become  independent  know 
that  under  any  civilized  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  they  must  be  taxed — that  is.  pay 
their  share  of  public  burdens.  Here, 
then,  are  two  things — absolutely  sure  to 
come  to  all  of  us.  yet  the  average  man 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  them  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  happen.  It  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hobby  of  mine  to  ask  intelli¬ 
gent  people  just  what  their  conception  of 
death  is.  What  will  be  the  physical  sen¬ 
sation  when  finally  “the  casement  slowly 
grows  a  glimmering  square?”  That  is  to 
say.  just  what  happens  when  what  we 
call  the  spirit  leaves  the  body?  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  what  may  happen  after 
death,  but  what  is  death — just  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  change  comes?  Do  you 
think  a  man  totally  blind  and  totally 
deaf  could  really  know  when  life  passes 
into  death?  Somewhat  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  I  found  that  00  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  talk  with  have  given  no  thought 
whatever  to  this  question.  The  struggle 
of  life  or  the  hunt  for  power  or  pleasure 
has  been  so  strong  or  so  interesting  that 
they  have  given  no  thought  to  any  con¬ 
dition  except  what  we  call  life.  A  few 
afflicted  people  have  evidently  evolved 
some  sort  of  notion  about  it,  yet  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  great  majority 
have  no  adequate  ideas  about  the  one 
surest  thing  of  human  existence. 

4c  *  *  *  * 

And  pretty  much  the  same  is  true 
of  the  other  “sure  thing” — taxes.  Most 
of  us  grumble  more  or  less,  some  em¬ 
ploy  lawyers  to  help  evade  part  of 
their  taxes,  but  in  the  end  those  who 
have  property  pay  something  more  or  less 
willingly,  or  because  we  arc  forced  to  do 
so.  Only  now  and  then  do  we  hud  a 
man  who  seems  to  understand  the  scheme 
of  taxation.  Most  of  us  simply  pay  up 
as  best  we  can.  and  go  about  with  a  deep 
resentment  at  those  who  pile  up  public 
burdens.  In  theory  a  tax  is  a  beautiful 
public  offering,  a  patriotic  tribute,  which 
we  gladly  pay  to  our  Government.  That 
is  the  theory,  but  I  never  saw  a  sane 
taxpayer  who  lived  up  to  it.  The  aver¬ 
age  citizen  is  likely  to  regard  his  taxes 
as  a  public  theft  rather  than  a  private 
contribution.  1  think  one  reason  for  this 
confusion  is  the  fact  that  few  of  us  stop 
to  analyze  our  own  tax  bills.  We  study 
the  system  or  tight  over  the  larger  con¬ 
ditions.  but  give  little  thought  to  details. 
1  think  we  should  begin  with  the  figures 
for  our  own  property,  compare  them  with 
others,  and  in  this  way  start  with  the 
units  and  work  up  to  the  total. 

4c  *  4c  4  * 

In  order  to  start  such  a  study  I  will 
give  my  own  figures,  copied  from  this 
year's  list.  We  are  expected  to  make 
two  payments — one  due  .Tune  1,  the  other 
December  1.  My  bill  this  year  calls  for 
these  items: 


ASSESSMENTS 

Value  of  land .  $7,800.00 

Value  of  improvements .  5,000-00 

Value  of  personal  property...  750.00 

Value  of  automobile .  1,000.00 


Total .  $14,550.00 

TAXES 

Heal  and  personal .  $503,43 

Poll  tax  .  1.00 


Total .  $504.43 


The  following  figures  show  how  our 


taxes  ar«  apportioned. 

and  the 

rate  for 

our  borough,  or  township : 

Apportionment 

$899.91 

Bate 

State  road  tax . 

.1005 

State  school  tax.... 

2.336.19 

.2609 

Soldiers’  bonus  . 

167.31 

.0187 

Stale  bridge  and  tun¬ 
nel  . 

248.92 

.0278 

County  tax  . 

7,992.11 

.8918 

District  Court  tax  .  . 

51.23 

.0058 

Loenl  purposes  . 

10.115.09 

1.1301 

Local  "school  purposes 

9.182.00 

1 .0246 

Total . $30,992.67 

$3.4600 

Thus  our  little  township  must  raise 
$30,002.07  as  its  share  of  State  and  local 
government.  You  will  see  that  04  per 
cent  of  this  is  for  local  purposes  and  30 
per  cent  in  county  and  State. 

The  following  figures  show  what  our 
local  revenues  are  to  be  spent  for : 


Administration  . $000.00 

Assessment  and  collection....  700.00 

Department  of  finance .  175.00 

Interest  on  loans.. .  75.00 

Roads  . 5,000.00 

Fire  .  35.00 

Health  .  25.00 

Poor  . .  25.00 

Payment  of  bonds .  2.000.00 

Interest  on  bonds .  3.500.00 

Contingent  .  150.00 

Street  light  .  1.100.00 

Borough  hall  .  000.00 


$13,985.00 

The  town  has  some  revenues  from  fees 
and  special  taxes,  so  that  we  must  raise 
for  local  purposes  $10,115. 


You  will  notice  that  the  town  spends 
$11,000  for  roads  ami  street  lights.  The 
interest  here  mentioned  is  for  road  bonds. 
The  town  voted  to  solidly  improve  all  its 
roads,  and  we  are  now  paying  for  it  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  nearly  S3  per  cent 
of  our  local  taxes  go  for  roads,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  $899.01,  which  we 
pay  as  State  road  tax.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  $50  we  pay  for  health  and 
for  the  poor  is  excessive.  These  items 
are  much  lower  than  before  prohibition, 
as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere.  We 
raised  $9,182  for  local  schools,  to  care 
for  about  110  pupils,  which  makes  a  cost 
of  about  $83  each.  We  all  know'  the  men 
in  charge  of  our  public  business.  They 
take  a  personal  interest  in  it,  It  is  no 
doubt  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  onr  people  as  to  whether  our  heavy 
expenses  for  roads  are  justified.  Of 
course  the  man  who  does  not  own  a  car 
thinks  lie  gets  little  benefit.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  greatest  wear  of  our  roads 
is  given  by  people  who  rush  through  onr 
town  with  no  thought  of  remaining  here. 
We  must  spend  money  to  please  these 
travelers.  tf  onr  roads  were  poor  Ave 
should  be  advertised  everywhere  ns  a 
miserly  and  “jay”  lownship.  People 
would  travel  elsewhere  and.  without 
question,  the  price  of  our  land  would  fall. 
In  this  section  of  country  we  are  forced 
to  keep  onr  roads  smooth  as  a  form  of 
advertisement — for  the  ultimate  end  of 
this  suburban  section  is  village  and  town 
lots.  An  inflated  land  value  is  good  for 
one  who  is  Avilling  to  go  into  the  real 
estate  business,  but  a  bad  thing  for  one 
who  wants  to  keep  his  property  as  a 
home.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
the  latter  will  finally  be  taxed  away  from 
his  land. 

4  4  4  *  4= 

But  even  when  Ave  know’  just  w’here 
our  money  goes  avc  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand  howr  our  share  is  assessed.  When 
T  first  came  here  to  live  there  was  no 
State  tax.  The  corporations  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  all  State  expenses.  1  knew 
if  they  did  that  they  would  compel  us  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  transportation 
and  other  service.  I  think  they  still  do 
that,  and  in  addition  we  are  paying  taxes 
for  State  roads  and  schools.  I  am  not 
offering  any  criticisms  at  this  tim< — 
only  presenting  facts  for  comparison. 
When  T  came  here  22  years  ago  I  bought 
approximately  90  acres  of  land  for 
$4,500.  My  first  tax  bill  was  for  our 
assessment,  $5,500 — a  total  of  about  $78. 
It  seemed  absurd  for  me  to  be  taxed  on 
a  basis  of  $1,000  more  than  1  paid,  and 
for  one  year  the  assessors  put  the  value 
at  $4,500.  Then  they  Avent  hack  to 
$5,500,  and  have  kept  ou  raising.  After 
a  few  years  I  bought  10  acres  of  ad¬ 
joining  land  at.  $200  per  acre.  I  have 
built  a  house  costing  $0,000  or  more  at 
a  time  when  building  was  cheaper,  We 
now  have  about  3,000  trees,  with  more 
than  half  of  them  bearing.  Now  I  see 
that  my  100  acres  are  assessed  at  $78 
per  acre.  They  cost  me  an  average,  of 
$65.  Land  is  usually  held  in  this  section 
at  $250  or  more.  It.  may  be  double  that 
when  the  Hudson  tunnel  is  completed.  I 
am  assessed  $5,000  for  "improvements” 
— that  means  my  house  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  and.  I  presume,  my  orchards.  Of 
course  every  fruit  grower  kmnvs  what 
1.000  good  bearing  apple  trees  should  be 
Avorth.  Noav  my  assessment  may  be  high¬ 
er  or  lower  than  that  of  other  land  own¬ 
ers.  I  will  discuss  that  later,  hut  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  taxable  value  of 
property  should  be  less  than  the  actual 
selling  price,  with  all  to  share  fairly. 
Suppose  each  owner  of  real  estate  in 
this  town  filed  with  the  town  clerk  a 
certified  statement  of  the  price  at  which 
he  would  sell  his  property.  That  Avonld 
not  compel  him  to  sell  it.  but  it  would 
establish  a  netting  price.  Then  make  that 
the  basis  for  assessment.  Or,  put  aside 
all  “improvement”  values,  lump  the  land 
together,  divide  it  into  groups  on  the 
basis  of  its  value,  and  levy  all  taxes  on 
that.  Personally  I  would  agree  to  either 
plan,  or  any  other  that  was  reasonably 
fair  to  all.  In  our  own  section  all  our 
land  has  a  high  potential  value.  Tt  is 
located  tvithin  25  miles  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  used  to  provide  homes  for  city 
workers.  That  being  so,  a  man  can  se¬ 
cure  a  tract  of  land  and  simply  let  it 
grow7  up  to  brush  and  weeds.  Tf  it  is 
like  my  land  he  Avill  evidently  be  assessed 
at  about  $75  an  acre.  Those  of  us  Avho 
have  put  up  "improvements”  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  large  share  of  taxes  for 
road  and  village  improvements,  until, 
through  the  growth  in  population,  the 
value  of  this  neglected  land  rises  to  $500 
or  more.  I  see  neither  equity  nor  jus¬ 
tice  in  any  such  proceeding.  I  think  it 
would  be  fairer  to  raise  the  assessment 
on  land  in  such  towns  as  ours.  In  a 
farming  toAVil  where  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  great  value  except  for  productive 
purposes  the  case  would  be  different.  At 
any  rate,  if  taxes  are  not  reduced  or 
fairly  adjusted,  many  a  farmer  will  be 
taxed  away  from  his  land.  Tn  onr  own 
case  avo  cannot  find  fault  with  our  road 
taxes,  for  the  town  voted  them,  but  the 
land  owners  are  receiving  far  more  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  rise  of  land  values  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  only  small  places.  II.  AV.  c. 


A  PROFESSOR  of  biology  addressed  his 
class  thus:  “I  propose  to  show  you  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  dissected  frog 
which  I  have  in  this  parcel.”  Undoing 
the  parcel,  he  disclosed  some  sandwiches, 
a  hard-boiled  egg  and  some  fruit.  “But 
— but  surely  I  ate  my  lunch  !”  he  said. — 
New  York  Globe. 


Here’s  a  real  treasure 
from  Nature’s  storehouse 


CjTOOD  old  Mother  Nature  has  placed 
in  wheat  and  barley  the  wonderful  food 
properties  which  build  and  sustain  life 
and  health. 

Many  so-called  “refined”  foods  are 
robbed  of  vital  elements  which  the  body 
needs. 

Grape-Nuts — that  famous  wheat  and 
barley  food — brings  you  all  the  natural 
goodness  of  the  grains  in  perfected  form, 
with  a  crispness  and  flavor  that  charm 
the  appetite. 

You  will  find  Grape-Nuts  an  ideal 
dish  for  breakfast  or  supper-time.  Ready 
to  serve  from  the  package,  with  cream  or 
good  milk. 

Order  Grape-Nuts  from  your  grocer 
today. 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Interest  Rate  Reduced  On  New 

Federal  Farm  Loans 

A  FTER  June  1st, the  rate  ofinterest  on  new  loans  will  be  5 ViVc. 
-44.  This  is  a  reduction  from  6*#.  Funds  lire  available  for  first 
mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from 
that  business.  Loans  arc  made  for  purchasing  farm  property, 
erection,  repair  and  improvement  of  farm  buildings,  tile  drain¬ 
age,  purchase  of  live  stock  and  equipment  and  the  refunding  of 
existing  mortgages  and  (arm  debts. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Facts  About  Sudan  Grass 

Not  long  ago  we  had  a  short  note  about 
Sudan  grass  ns  a  substitute  for  ordinary 
hay.  We.  have  had  .so  many  questions 
following  this  note  that  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  tell  more  about  Sudan.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  is  about,  as  fair  a  statement  as 
we  have  yet  seen.  We  are  seeding  over 
50  lbs.  of  the  grass  this  year  for  feeding 
green  and  for  curing  as  cattle  feed. 

What  is  Sudan  Grass? — "It.  is  a  fine 
stemmed  sorghum  which  will  make  a 
growth  about  5  to  8  ft.  high  ill  from  f>0 
to  80  days  from  the  time  it  is  seeded,” 
says  Mr.  .Mortimer.  "It  must  be  seeded 
each  Spring  if  a  crop  is  desired.  It  is 
a  very  leafy  plant  that  tillers  freely,  and 
on  account  of  its  vigorous,  almost  smoth¬ 
ering  growth,  it  cannot  be  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  nurse  crop  like  the  small  grains 
for  clover  ami  Alfalfa  seedings.  Sudan 
grass  will  resist  the  effects  of  dry  weather 
better  than  most  farm  crops,  and  when 
once  established  a  crop  is  bound  to  fol¬ 
low.  Being  a  grass,  it  is  relatively  low 
in  digestible  protein,  and  on  account  of 
its  coarseness  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  is  as  palatable  as  either  clover  or 
Alfalfa  bays. 

Soils  and  Methods  op  Seeding. — 
"Any  soil  that  will  grow  any  of  the  other 
crops  of  the.  farm  will  grow  Sudan  grass 
successfully.  Sandy  soils  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  fertility  will  grow  Sudan 
grass  successfully.  Being  a  plant  that 
demands  both  a  warm  soil  and  warm, 
settled  weather,  early  seedings  are  use¬ 
less,”  advised  Mr.  Mortimer.  “Seedings 
should  always  be  delayed  up  to  corn- 
planting  time,  and  it  may  be  seeded  with 
safety  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  How¬ 
ever.  the  earlier  seeding  has  an  advan¬ 
tage.  because  the  haying  season  is  thrown 
into  bettor  weather.  Not  less  than  25 
lbs.  of  commercial  seed  should  be  sown 
to  the  acre,  and  unless  the  seed  is  of  low 
vitality,  not  more  than  80  lbs.  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  be  seeded  with  cither  a 
grain  drill  or  any  grass  seeder  which  will 
feed  the  seed  successfully.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  well  prepared,  equally  as  well 
as  it  is  for  grain  crops.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bury  the  seed  too  deep,  an 
inch  or  two  being  entirely  sufficient. 

Best  Cutting  Stage. — “If  seeded 
about  corn  planting  time,  the  crop  should 
he  ready  to  cut  for  hay  by  the  middle  of 
August  at.  the  latest,  pud  it  is  possible  to 
cut  it  a  week  before  this  time.  Although 
it  may  be  taken  wheu  the  field  is  in  full 
bloom,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  just  when 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  head.  The 
hay  will  be  of  better  quality  and  it  will 
also  allow  a  second  growth  to  make 
greater  progress.  With  a  full  stand,  from 
two  to  314  tons  of  cured  hay  should  be 
secured. 

Can  Sudan-  Grass  He  Pastured? — 
"Being  a  crop  that  recovers  quickly.  Su¬ 
dan  grass  may  be  used  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  pasture.  In  this  event,  it  should  be 
seeded  just  the  same  as  for  hay.  Cattle 
may  be  turned  in  when  the  plants  are 
about  a  foot  high.  It  should  not  be 
grazed  too  closely,  for  it  would  then  re¬ 
quire  too  much  time  for  it  to  come  back. 
It  is  1-areTy  that  a  second  hay  crop  can  be 
secured,  consequently  the  second  growth 
is  best  utilized  for  pasture.  Those  ex¬ 
perienced  with  sorghums  probably  know 
that  there  is  some  danger  in  using  them 
for  feed.  This  is  usually  known  as  prus¬ 
sic  acid  poisoning.  Experience  with  Su¬ 
dan  grass  for  pastures  shows  that  there 
is  hul  the  slightest  possibility  of  this  dan¬ 
ger.  Never  is  there  any  danger  when  the 
crop  is  made  into  hay.  However,  it  is 
best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  when  pas¬ 
turing  it,  consequently  when  the  second 
growth  is  pastured,  it  is  best  to  graze  it 
down  before  freezing  weather  sets  in, 
for  any  weather  condition  that  stunts  the 
growth  of  the  plants  seems  to  be  favor¬ 
able  for  the  accumulation  of  this  poison. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  sorghums, 
hut  Sudan  grass  poisoning  from  pastur¬ 
ing  is  little  heard  of.  There  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  this  grass  is  like  quack  grass 
in  maintaining  itself.  This  is  entirely 
wrong,  since  it  is  an  annual  crop.  It 
eradicates  itself."  declares  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer.  “In  the  absence  of  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  Sudan  grass  will  be  oaten  with 
considerable  relish  by  both  horses  and 
cattle.  However,  it  does  not  make  the 
best  bay  for  dairy  cattle,  since  it  lacks 
somewhat  in  palatability,  and  in  addition 
it  is  low  in  digestible  protein.  Oat  hay, 
on  1  and  field  pea  bay,  and  Soy  bean  liny 
are  all  to  be  considered  better  hays  for  a 
dairy  herd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  better  than  millet  hay,  on 
account  of  its  superior  yield.” 


Let’s  get  down  to  brass  tacks — 

Oil  that  cannot  stand  up  under  terrific  engine  heat  in  your 
tractor,  truck  or  passenger  car  first  of  all  wastes  itself — you  use 
more  oil.  Money  is  wasted.  Then  it  wastes  your  fuel,  allowing 
it  to  seep  past  the  piston  rings  or 
blow  out  of  the  exhaust  Power  and 
money  are  wasted. 

Finally,  it  fails  to  protect  the  flying 
metal  surfaces  whose  contact  means 
their  ultimate  ruin.  The  result  may 
be  large  repair  bills — a  serious  money 
waste.  Your  equipment  is  tied  up 
just  when  you  need  it  most — precious 
hours  thrown  away  when  every 
minute  can  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  the  crop  you  are  losing. 

Veedol  does  resist  the  deadly  heat 
and  friction  of  engine  operating  con¬ 
ditions,  for  Veedol  is  manufactured 
to  do  just  that  Read  the  panel  at 
the  right. 

Veedol  bids  for  your  oil  business 
on  a  basis  of  results.  Test  it  on  the 
job  against  the  oil  you  now  use.  Let 
the  results  determine  your  oil  Read 
the  panel  at  the  right. 

There  are  Veedol  oils  and  greases  for  every 
type  of  power  farming  equipment.  Consult 
the  Veedol  Charts  and  select  the  particular 
Veedol  lubricants  designated  for  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  Use  these  and  no  others. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  motor  oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world 


Does  your  oil  meet 

these  rigid  requirements? 

1.  Full  power — Your  engine  delivers 
full  power  only  when  the  oil  maintains  a 
piston  seal.  Veedol  maintains  a  piston 
seal,  and  gives  full  power  even  under  ex¬ 
treme  operating  conditions. 

2.  Fuel  savings  —  Poor  compression 
allows  unburned  fuel  to  seep  into  the 
crankcase  to  further  weaken  and  dilute  the 
oil.  Veedol  holds  compression.  There¬ 
fore,  Veedol  saves  fuel. 

3.  M  inimum  repairs  —  Over  80  °fo 
of  engine  repairs  are  traced  to  faulty 
lubrication.  V eedol  saves  you  frotn«seized 
pistons,  burned  bearings  and  scored 
cylinder  walls. 

4.  Continuous  operation — A  motor  laid 
up  loses  more  money  in  a  few  days  than 
the  price  of  a  year’s  supply  of  oil.  Veedol 
keeps  your  machinery  on  the  job. 

5.  Time  and  money  savings  —  Full 
power,  fuel  savings,  minimum  repairs  and 
continuous  operation  mean  more  acres 
worked  in  less  time  at  lower  cost.  Veedol 
saves  time  and  money. 


Veedol  is  a  Pennsylvania  base  oil, 
refined  more  than  other  oils.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  Faulkner  process  gives  Veedol  extra 
resistance  to  deadly  heat  and  friction. 


Resist  deadly 
heat  and  friction 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


Keep  your  car  spic  and  span,  yet  make 
it  earn  its  way.  Carry  feed,  fertiliser  and 
othernecessitieson  tlicex/r/iicwhere  they 
can't  spud  the  upholstery,  flit  a  Taffold 
Luggage  Carrier  on  yuur  running  board. 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  nre  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  aim  supply  you  with  paint  toi  ,i:iv  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ns  your  wants  and  let  us quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  -m.ro  you  money  hy  -hipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  cariefuctionilunrnnteea. 
On  orders  for  thirty  eoltj, ns  or  over  will  prepay  tho 
freight  within  u  radius  of  throo  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory;  372  WAYNE  ST  .  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


LUGGAGE  CARRIER  ^ 

The  Tuffoht  is  quickly  attached  and  will  nol 
disfigure  vour  auto.  Vim  cun  n<lj ust  it  to  dared 
pwitiona  for  carrying  hogs.  Absolutely  nou- 
ruttle,  permanently  attached.  Folds  under  the 
running  board  when  not  in  use— out  of  the  way 
anil  out  at  sight. 

A.,k  your  uamgc  man  for  Taffold.  If  he  doesn't 
have  it.  send  Ii  vou  live  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  add  «0e.  The  Tvpe  F  t  affold  will  be 
scut  direct  to  you. *  postpaid.  If  not  pleased, 
return  m  10  days  and  get  vour  money  buck. 


WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


Moro  Advice  to  Haymakers 

On  page  720  T  noticed  an  article  signed 
0.  A.  N.  in  which  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing.  under  “Advice  to  Haymakers”:  Do 
not  cut  more  hay  than  can  bo  taken  care 
of,  and  clean  up  before  mowing  more.” 
For  fear  someone  not  experienced  in  hay¬ 
making  may  accept  this  advice  (for  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  will  who  has  experience). 
I  will  say  for  n  person  with  100,  200  or 
300  acres,  or  even  50  acres  of  mowiug. 
to  follow  these  directions  -out  a  piece  of 
grass,  let  it  euro,  set  it  iu,  then  cat  some 
more,  is  wrong.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  are  scarcely  two  weeks  in 
which  No  1  bay  can  lie  secured  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  an  old 
and  l rue  adage,  “You  can’t  get  your  bay 
up  till  you  get  it  down,"  so  by  all  means 
keep  some  bay  down.  Mow  after  chores, 
mow  in  lowery  weather,  and  get  through 
haying  and  save  your  hay.  r.  j.  k. 

New  York. 


WITTE 

Log  Saw 

OUR  BEST  AMD  BIGGEST  OOTF 


Will  put  on  the  very  popular 
gloss  enamel  finishes  so  as  to 
bring  out  sparkling  brilliancy. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.fl. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  aud  the 
.  Largest  iu  the  World  , 


DOR  BEST  AMD  BIGGEST  OUTFIT  1 

Save  f  25  to  £60 — RiC.  complete  .ready  t 
one— Powerful  En*aie^-Lev«r  Control- 


Save  425  Co  £6v>  — Rt*.  corapleteLr«»dy  to 

use — Powerful  Engine^- L-ev«r  Control—  MS  F-O.B. 

Lifc^roe  UuarBntej  Catalog  Free.  ic  c 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  From  Pittsburgh  3?70 

I8BB  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1899  Empire  BuiLing.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Plainfield.  N.  J. 


J  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 


(best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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**A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  barked  by  ft  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubiv  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  iw*t .ciuli r.i-  ud vritii*  lumps  in  our  columns,  and  any 
meh  swindler  will  1-e  laiblicty  ♦ix|M«e«l.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ditfereinvs  or  iimidu*  Ut*«u  our  ruP-enPcis  and  honest, 
nwpx'ftble  Houses,  whether  adveruw-rs  Or  tu  t.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tide  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
tmnsnetions  We  protect  suhn-rlbcrs  ngalnst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hotirst  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  tnuFt  bo  sent  to  us  wittin  cue  month  of  t  lie  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  It,  you  should  mention  Tnr  Kl’ttAL  Nkw- 
Yorkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  dow  seems  clear  why  the  Genoa  conference 
broke  down  or  failed  to  give  the  hoped-for  re¬ 
sults.  Russia  demanded  a  great  loan,  but  refused  to 
guarantee  property  rights  to  outsiders.  Russia  needs 
money  to  develop  her  wasted  industries,  hut  no  sane 
individual  or  nation  will  advance  money  without  pos¬ 
itive  assurance  that  property  rights  will  be  respected. 
As  individuals  none  of  us  would  lend  money  without 
some  moral  security.  "With  the  vast  number  of  na¬ 
tive  Russians  or  their  descendants  in  this  country, 
the  United  States  cannot  consider  any  loan  to  Russia 
under  present  conditions,  and  we  think  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  wise  in  keeping  out  of  conferences  until  the 
Russian  government  does  its  plain  duty  in  guarantee¬ 
ing  security  to  property.  As  matters  now  stand. 
Germany  seems  the  only  nation  willing  to  make  a 
definite  treaty  with  Russia  without  further  guaran¬ 
tees.  Germany  cannot  finance  the  Russian  indus¬ 
tries  without  a  loan  from  the  United  States  or  Eng¬ 
land.  With  such  a  loan,  trained  Germans  could  de¬ 
velop  the  national  resources  and  the  army  of  Russia 
so  as  to  dominate  Europe.  It  is  a  question  in  our 
mind  whether  the  present  government  in  Russia  will 
last  as  long  as  the  radical  government  during  the 
French  Revolution.  At  present  we  understand  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  organized  town  work¬ 
men  represent  the  ruling  class,  just  as  a  small,  com¬ 
pact  group  in  Paris  dominated  France.  We  expect 
to  see  some  strong  man  like  Napoleon  arise  in  Russia 
and  change  the  system  of  government.  In  spite  of 
its  apparent  failure,  we  think  the  Genoa  conference 
did  much  to  prevent  war  and  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  European  nations. 

* 

IT  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers  that  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  will  oppose  Senator  W.  M.  Calder 
for  the  senatorial  nomination  in  New  York  State. 
The  politicians  have  a  way  of  putting  out  ••feelers” 
of  this  sort,  hoping  to  test  public  opinion.  Our  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  this  announcement  is  a  ••feeler."  Of 
course  the  managers  must  know  by  this  time  that 
Senator  Calder  has  nothing  of  what  may  be  called 
popularity  among  New  York  farmers.  Must  of  them 
seem  to  he  indifferent  thus  far,  but  there  is  a  large 
element  bitterly  and  actively  opposed  to  Senator 
Calder.  These  voters  believe  that  the  Senator  is  fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  on  daylight  saving,  prohibition 
and  the  general  public  attitude  toward  farming.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  can  ever  square  himself  with 
these  farmers.  As  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  about  all 
the  people  know  of  him  thus  far  is  that  he  bears  a 
glorious  name,  honored  forever,  with  "Washington 
and  Lincoln.  But  what  has  lie  besides  the  name? 
The  people  of  New  York  do  not  know  yet.  but  they 
would  like  to  know.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  come  forward  as  bluntly  and 
openly  as  his  father  used  to  do,  and  take  a  right 
position  on  the  big  questions  of  tho  day.  the  people 
are  in  a  mood  to  put  him  into  any  position  he  wants. 
They  will  never  do  it,  however,  on  the  strength  of 
his  name  alone. 

* 

JUST  as  we  predicted,  the  bonus  bill  has  been 
reported  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  It  calls 
for  a  final  payment  of  nearly  five  billion  dollars,  and 
provides  no  particular  plan  for  raising  the  needed 
money.  Our  information  is  that  the  bill  will  pass 
Hie  Senate  by  a  great  majority — perhaps  so  large 
that  it  would  he  possible  to  pass  tho  bill  over  the 
President's  veto.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  nearly 
every  soldier  who  joined  the  army  during  the  Great 
War  demands  this  legislation,  and  each  one  seems 
to  have  from  five  to  a  dozen  relatives  (all  voters) 
who  join  in  the  demand.  This  army  of  voters  has 
frightened  Congressmen  so  that  only  here  and  there 
may  be  found  a  man  with  the  moral  courage  to  carry 


his  private  convictions  out  into  public  view  like  a 
banner.  Both  New  York  Senators  oppose  the  bonus. 
Wadsworth  does  it  openly  and  defiantly ;  Calder, 
close  to  his  re-election,  seems  more  inclined  to  sit 
on  the  fence. 

* 

E  have  a  field  of  Alsike  clover  this  year  that 
would  delight  the  eye  of  any  farmer  who 
knows  what  clover  will  do  to  a  farm.  Alsike  is  not 
as  popular  as  Red  clover:  in  fact,  we  find  some 
farmers  who  never  saw  Alsike  growing  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  ‘‘little  clover" — 
more  of  a  plaything  than  for  any  practical  use.  We 
do  not  find  it  so.  Our  Alsike  is  growing  on  land 
that  is  naturally  damp  and  a  little  sour.  Red  clover 
would  soon  fade  away  on  that  soil  unless  the  field 
was  well  drained  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  was 
used.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  in  New  England  which  naturally  will  not 
grow  Rod  clover,  yet  will  produce  good  crops  of  Al¬ 
sike.  While  called  a  “little  clover, ’’  our  own  crop 
stands  up  as  thick  and  strong  as  any  Red  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  Alsike  has  about  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  tho  Rod.  yet  has  greater  feeding  value, 
because  the  stems  are  finer  and  thus  the  stock  will 
cat  it  cleaner.  For  the  same  reason  the  Alsike  is 
easier  to  cure,  with  less  danger  of  heating  in  the 
mow  or  stack.  The  seed  is  much  smaller,  so  that 
less  is  required  for  an  acre.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the 
Alsike  has  so  many  good  qualities  that  we  wonder 
sometimes  that  it  has  not  become  more  popular  with 
our  Eastern  farmers.  We  think  it  always  pays  to 
mix  a  little  Alsike  seed  in  with  the  Red.  This  will 
give  a  thicker  and  more  uniform  seeding,  and  there 
are  always  sour  and  damp  spots  in  every  field  where 
the  seed  of  Red  clover  will  not  start  well.  The  Al¬ 
sike  will  cover  these  spots  and  make  an  even  seeding. 
There  are  many  places  in  our  sour  Eastern  farms 
where  farmers  have  made  expensive  efforts  to  grow 
Alfalfa.  Some  have  succeeded,  hut  many  more  have 
failed,  for  the  Alfalfa,  put  in  unsuitable  land,  fades 
away  after  a  few  years.  In  many  of  these  situations 
we  think  Alsike  clover  would  be  far  more  profitable 
than  Alfalfa. 

* 

UFPOSE  we  take  the  concrete  case  of  taxation 
presented  by  the  Hope  Farm  man  this  week.  In 
his  town  the  total  to  he  raised,  including  State  and 
county  tax,  is  $30,992.Ci7.  Of  this  $12, 409.91  is  for 
improving  or  lighting  roads,  and  $11,518.19  for  State 
and  local  schools.  These  two  items,  roads  and 
schools,  cover  SO  per  cent  of  all  taxation.  The  total 
valuation  is  $493,750  for  “improvements,"  and  $302,- 
289  for  real  estate.  There  are  about  2,200  acres  of 
land  iu  the  township.  It.  is  evident  that  the  owners 
of  "improvements"  are  paying  more  than  half  the 
taxes,  and  by  doing  so  they  are  increasing  the  value 
of  all  idle  land,  for  roads,  Schools  and  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings  are  what  induces  new  sot  tiers  to  come  in. 
and  land  values  increase  as  increased  population 
creates  demand.  Now  in  such  a  community  what  will 
he  the  fairest  method  of  taxation?  How  would  the 
single  tax  on  land,  or  its  rental  value,  work  in  such  a 
case?  Most  of  us  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
feel  that  our  taxes  are  eating  us  up.  In  the  case 
here  mentioned  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  our  ex¬ 
penses  much,  as  we  are  under  contract  to  pay  for 
our  roads  and  maintain  our  schools.  But  can  we 
find  a  more  equitable  system  for  assessing  our  taxes? 
That  is  what  all  farmers  are  asking. 

* 

AST  year  we  spoke  of  the  educational  aid  fund 
of  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Grange.  A  sum  of 
money  was  raised  to  he  used  in  aiding  young  men 
and  women  to  secure  a  college  education.  Naturally 
such  young  people  must  be  members  of  the  Grange. 
They  may  borrow  up  to  $150  per  year  at  two  per 
cent.  They  give  notes,  which  must  he  endorsed  l>y 
at  least  two  land-owners.  The  notes  arc  to  be  paid 
within  five  years  after  the  last  one  is  made.  The 
borrower  may  attend  any  reputable  college,  and  as 
the  notes  are  paid  a  revolving  fund  is  secured  which 
turns  over  and  over  year  liy  year  for  new  students. 
More  than  200  young  people  have  made  use  of  this 
fund,  attending  some  of  the  strongest  colleges  in  the 
country.  These  New  England  Patrons  believe  in 
higher  education.  They  think  education  will  help  a 
farm-trained  hoy  and  girl,  whether  they  return  to 
the  farm  or  go  into  some  other  line  of  work.  This 
is  good  work,  and  there  should  he  more  of  it.  We 
have  long  felt  that  some  man  with  reasonable  capital 
and  a  desire  to  help  his  fellow  men  would  do  well  to 
hunt  out  deserving  students  and  invest  some  of  his 
money  in  them.  Of  course  we  know  that  some  of 
the  “old  boys"  will  claim  that  young  people  should 
not  he  helped  financially.  "Make  ’em  work  it  all 
out.  I  did !’  The  writer  is  one  who  had  to  do  that, 


but  he  does  not  educate  his  own  hoys  that  way,  and 
he  would  be  better  off  today  if  someone  had  invested 
a  little  money  in  him  iu  his  student  days.  We  are 
living  in  a  new  age  now,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a 
“self-made  man”  who  could  be  said  to  be  an  ideal 
character. 

* 

ON  page  775  our  old  friend  Senator  “Tom”  Wilson 
refers  to  a  forestry  law  which  he  secured  while 
in  the  New  York  Legislature.  Under  this  law  county 
supervisors,  or  town  or  village  hoards  are  authorized 
to  purchase  land  for  reforesting.  Cheap  wild  land 
can  he  planted  in  trees,  cared  for  reasonably  and 
left  to  grow  along  with  the  years.  One  of  the  surest 
things  we  know  is  that  lumber  will  he  scarce  and 
high  in  the  future.  The  little  tree  planted  this  year 
will.  50  years  or  more  hence,  be  paying  good  divi¬ 
dends  as  lumber.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  good  grove  of  timber  planted  near  every  rural 
sehoolhouse  would,  in  75  years,  pay  practically  all 
our  rural  school  taxes.  Too  long  to  wait,  you  say? 
Well,  now,  see  here.  Suppose  our  ancestors  of  half 
u  century  ago  had  done  that,  would  not  this  ever¬ 
lasting  rural  school  question  he  well  settled  right 
now?  A  tree  is  a  hostage  for  the  future! 

* 

EVER  since  the  day  when  human  beings  rose  to 
a  form  of  agriculture  which  included  domestic 
animals,  milk  has  been  considered  the  master  food. 
In  his  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  habit  in  man 
Wells  states  that  milk  was  first  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
natural  food,  but  that  its  evident  effect  upon  life  and 
growth  made  it  permanent.  It  would  he  easy  to 
show  how,  again  and  again,  down  through  history, 
(he  world  was  subdued  <>r  conquered  by  milk  con¬ 
sumers.  In  ancient  times,  as  men  became  cultured 
and  gathered  in  cities,  their  food  habits  changed,  and 
milk  was  largely  eliminated  from  their  diet.  How 
far  this  will  account  for  their  mental  and  physical 
decline  we  cannot  say,  but  it  undoubtedly  bad  some 
effect.  The  human  swarms  who  spread  down  through 
Italy  and  captured  Rome  were  milk  consumers,  liv¬ 
ing  very  largely  on  the  produce  of  flocks  and  herds. 
The  races  and  tribes  which  used  milk  freely  in  then- 
diet  have  always  been  superior  in  size  and  quality. 
This  we  think  will  he  found  true  even  of  African 
tribes.  The  Zulus  and  other  peoples  which  have  been 
noted  as  breeders  of  cattle  were  naturally  milk  con¬ 
sumers,  ami  are  usually  superior  in  size,  intelligence 
and  spirit.  The  early  settlers  in  New  England  were 
noted  for  their  strength,  hardiness  and  intelligence, 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  condition  was 
chiefly  due  to  their  diet  of  boiled  corn  and  other 
cereals  and  milk.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
milk  is  the  master  food.  The  habit  of  consuming  at 
least  one  quart  of  milk  each  day  is  the  best  physical 
training  which  any  child  can  acquire.  This  habit 
should  he  started  on  the  farm,  and  not.  left  to  city 
people. 


Brevities 

Not  much  use  trying  to  raise  Sweet  clover  without  a 
full  supply  of  lime. 

We  use  a  dust  of  powdered  sulphur  and  dry  arsenate 
of  lead  on  apple  and  peach  trees,  and  find  the  same  dust 
good  for  potatoes  and  melons. 

We  are  planting  more  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass 
this  year  than  ever  before  for  fodder.  Our  Eastern 
farmers  may  well  do  more  with  these  crops. 

IN  order  to  be  happy  a  man  must  live  us  well  as  liis 
intimate  friends.  If  he  gets  above  tlu-ir  standard  or 
falls  below  it  he  must  usually  find  new  friends. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  man  of  middle  age  to  get 
far  away  from  liis  “bringing  up".  Far  better  for  him 
to  be  simple  and  natural  than  to  try  to  be  “  fashionable. 

Many  a  cow  driven  to  chewing  boards  and  drinking 
fillhv  water  by  a  lack  of  minerals  in  her  food  has  been 
brought  hack  to  “normalcy”  by  feeding  a  handful  of 
ground  bone  daily. 

When  to  c-ut  Alfalfa?  Look  at  the  crown  of  the 
plant  close  to  the  ground — and  notice  the  lit  tie  green 
shoots  starting  up.  Gut  before  these  get  so  large  that 
the  mower  would  clip  them  off.  They  will  make  the 
next  crop. 

Many  of  our  readers  helped  in  the  work  of  sending 
corn  to  the  starving  peasants  in  Russia.  This  corn  has 
saved  many  lives.  It  was  usually  ground  fine  in  the 
village  mills,  mixed  with  eoarse  rye  or  wheat  flour,  and 
baked  with  yeast  into  single  loaves. 

Some  of  the  members  of  ancient  tribes  were  willing 
to  ear  the  fox.  but  would  not  eat  rabbits.  They  were 
afraid  that  if  they  consumed  the  flesh  of  thi.<  timid 
animal  they  would  lose  their  courage.  Those  who  en¬ 
dorse  that  theory  should  eat  woodchuck. 

There  are  cases  where  Sweet  clover  has  been  used  as 
a  cover  crop  in  orchards.  All  who  know  this  clover  will 
remember  that  it  makes  a  strong  growth— almost  like  a 
young  tree.  When  eut  the  stubble  of  these  big  plants 
will  stand  up  like  stakes,  and  many  a  falling  apple  has 
been  impaled  on  them. 
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The  Land  Bank  of  New  York 

The  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  just 
sold  $1,000,000  worth  of  its  bonds  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City.  The  in¬ 
terest  rate  is  5  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  sold  at  par. 
Recently  the  State  Treasurer  bought  $<‘.00,000  of  the 
bonds  on  the  same  terms,  and  previous  to  that  the 
city  of  Newburgh  took  $100,000.  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  used  to  help  the  local  housing  situation. 
The  proceeds  of  the  State  loan  were  distributed 
through  the  savings  and  loan  associations  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  money  was  loaned  to  individ¬ 
ual  owners  on  first  mortgage  on  real  estate  by  the 
associations.  The  new  million  dollar  fund  will  he 
loaned  in  the  same  way. 

The  system  is  this:  Individuals  organize  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  pay  in  small  or  large 
amounts,  as  they  choose.  Some  pay  in  monthly. 
Others  as  circumstances  permit.  The  point  is  that 
an  opportunity  for  savings  is  provided  and  savings 
encouraged.  Then  the  association  loans  the  money 
back  to  its  members.  Besides  the  interest,  a  small 
payment  is  made  monthly  or  annually,  so  that  the 
mortgage  is  finally  amortized  or  paid  off.  The  mort¬ 
gage,  once  placed,  need  not  he  renewed. 

The  associations,  however,  have  more  calls  for 
loans  than  they  have  money.  The  Land  Bank  was 
organized  to  provide  the  money,  under  a  provision 
of  the  State  hanking  law.  The  hank  sells  its  bonds 
and  loans  the  money  to  the  associations,  and  the  as¬ 
sociations  then  loan  to  the  members.  The  mortgage 
is  given  to  the  association.  These  mortgages  are 
then  assigned  to  the  Land  Bank  as  collateral  for  the 
loan,  and  the  hank  deposits  them  with  the  State 
Controller  to  insure  payment  of  the  Land  Bank 
bonds  when  due.  In  this  way  the  small  local  mort¬ 
gages  are  massed  to  command  large  bulks  of  credit 
in  the  money  market. 

The  Lund  Bank  was  organized  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Governor  Glynn,  under  his  special  pat¬ 
ronage.  to  furnish  capital  for  farm  mortgages  as  well 
as  small  home  builders.  The  purpose  was  to  increase 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  so  that  one  would 
be  available  for  any  farmer  in  the  State  needing  a 
loan  ;  but  the  work  was  delayed,  and  the  war  further 
interfered  with  its  development. 

The  system  is  not  unlike  the  Federal  Land  Loan 
system,  which  was  organized  later.  The  State  sys¬ 
tem.  however,  is  more  favorable  to  the  borrower  of 
small  means.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  opportunity 
and  inspiration  to  begin  to  save.  It  gives  the  mem¬ 
ber  the  benefit  of  his  own  savings,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  helping  manage  the  business.  It.  takes  into 
consideration  moral  risk,  and  enables  the  hired  man, 
or  renter,  or  young  fanner,  to  borrow  a  larger  part 
of  the  purchase  price  than  the  Federal  system  loans. 
It.  of  course,  requires  a  little  detail  to  insure  safety 
of  the  bonds  as  an  investment:  but  when  farmers 
realize  the  opportunities  in  ir.  we  believe  it  will  be 
generally  adopted.  It  is  the  most  complete  example 
of  pure  co-operation  in  the  world. 


A  Dairy  Crook  in  a  Straight  Jacket 

After  arresting  Carl  V.  Davison,  ho  denied  his  iden¬ 
tity.  Then  l  found  two  men  who  swore  lie  was  the  man. 
Then  he  got  a  postponement  from  the  Governor,  and 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  This  held  the  case  back  for 
a  month.  After  that  he  sent  a  lawyer,  who  offered  to 
pay  the  formers  here  their  full  claim.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  farmers  of  Tioga  County  had  read  of  the  arrest 
siml  ‘phoned  for  informsition.  The  Pine  Mill  Creamery, 
of  our  (Wayne)  county  (Pa.  i.  decided  to  take  their 
cash  and  let  Tioga  County  have  him. 

I  was  sent  to  New  York  to  effect  a  settlement,  and 
received  $  1  ,07$. 

The  costs  amounted  to  nearly  $300.  We  left  a  nasty 
taste  in  his  mouth  for  Wayne  County  milk  and  butter. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  that  he  settled  with  Tioga 
County  farmers  for  $7.(100.  So  you  see  what  a  fine  job 
you  did  for  the  farmers  when  you  put  me  on  the  trail  of 
this  chap.  You  made  it  possible  for  me  to  run  him  to 
earth,  aud  l  will  show  you  my  good  will  by  'subscribing 
for  your  valuable  paper.  You  are  doing  a  grand  work 
in  working  with  officers  in  prosecuting  crooks  who  prey 
on  the  farmers,  .lust  send  me  the  paper  aud  a  bill.  I 
will  semi  a  check.  Again  I  thank  you.  A.  O.  BLAKE, 

Wayne  Co.,  I*a.  County  Detective. 

When  we  were  getting  our  primary  education  in 
the  milk  business,  35  to  50  years  ago,  it  was  seldom 
that  we  got  through  the  year  without  the  loss  of  at 
least  one  or  two  months’  milk  bills  through  default 
of  a  dealer.  Tin*  experience  has  not  made  us  particu¬ 
larly  tender  of  the  feelings  of  the  modern  milk  crook. 
This  man  Davison  lias  a  bad  record.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  before  to  his  defalcations  in  Delaware  and 
Greene  counties,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Last  year  we  found  him  working  credit  for 
milk  at  Troupsburg.  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  Tri- 
States  Creamery  Company.  The  scheme  there  was 
not  new,  blit  clever.  lie  associated  a  partnership 
concern  with  a  fair  rating  with  the  Tri-States 
Creamery  Company  in  a  way  to  make  It  appear  that 
farmers  could  look  to  the  partnership  for  milk  bills. 


Our  warning  to  dairymen  brought  the  advice  from 
Detective  Blak'e  of  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  that  Davison 
was  wanted  there  by  dairymen  on  a  criminal  charge 
on  account  of  representations  made  there  some  time 
back  to  get  credit.  We  located  Davison  for  Mr. 
Blake,  but  before  lie  coubl  get  bis  papers  through 
Albany,  Davison  had  skipped  Troupsburg.  Later  on 
we  located  him  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Blake 
and  the  city  detectives  did  the  rest. 

Punishment  of  offenders  is  not  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time.  Any  of  us  would  take  more  pleasure  in  help¬ 
ing  a  worthy  person  or  cause  to  succeed  than  in  curb¬ 
ing  crooks.  But.  at  times  we  must  fight  for  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  has  long  been  a  known  fact  that  farmers 
generally  suffer  a  loss  rather  than  go  to  law.  That 
theory  has  cost  them  a  lot  of  money.  We  see  the 
effect  of  it  every  day,  and  we  like  to  give  an  occa¬ 
sional  demonstration  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
rely  on  a  farmer's  reluctance  to  go  to  law.  If  every 
county  had  a  detective  with  Mr.  Blake’s  vigilance 
and  energy,  country  people  would  suffer  fewer  losses. 


More  Trouble  Over  Milk  Inspection 

Some  of  our  dairymen  would  like  to  ask  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  see  if  it.  cannot  relieve  them  of  the  annoyance  of  city 
milk  inspection.  We  realize  that  milk  must  be  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions,  and  delivered  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  do  this, 
but  when  we  comply  with  all  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  let  alone  for  a  while 
at  least.  A  city  inspector  in  this  section  is  continuously 
bobbing  up,  and  with  each  visit  there  is  something  new 
to  do  that  was  passed  as  satisfactory  before.  On  the 
slightest  pretext  dairymen  are  ordered  to  keep  their 
milk  at  home,  and  are  required  to  incur  expenses  for 
changes  until  the  production  of  milk  has  become  a  night¬ 
mare  to  some  of  us.  No  one  wants  to  make  a  complaint, 
because  all  are  afraid  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  in¬ 
spector.  The  City  of  New  York,  through  health  laws,  is 
a  great  power :  but  we  cannot  believe  the  responsible 
men  in  the  administration  intend  thar  its  powers  should 
be  abused.  Can  you  do  anything  for  our  relief? 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  Pistress. 

It  is  bard  to  offer  any  definite  relief  for  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  such  general  terms.  The  city  health  de¬ 
partment  has  very  strong  and  arbitrary  powers.  In 
this  case  these  powers  are  exercised  through  inspec¬ 
tors  who  are  sent  but  to  the  country  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  city.  In  the  past  this  inspection  has 
been  subject  tv>  the  complaint  of  incompetency  and 
unreasonable  conduct.  Of  late  the  service  lias  been, 
as  a  whole,  more  free  from  criticism,  but  individual 
inspectors  yet  have  a  faculty  of  making  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense  for  dairymen.  The  difficulty  in 
such  cases  is  the  fear  of  dairymen  that  if  they  dis¬ 
pute  an  unreasonable  annoyance,  they  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  inspector  and  make  tlicir  case  worse 
than  before.  It  is  thus  that  arbitrary  authority  im¬ 
poses  on  individuals  until  complaint  becomes  gen¬ 
eral.  and  protest  develops  into  revolution.  If  the 
conditions  complained  of  in  Putnam  County  continue 
and  are  of  a  general  character,  we  will  gladly  in¬ 
vestigate  conditions  and  submit  them  to  the  highest 
court  in  t lie  world — public  opinion. 


A  New  Jersey  Potato  Drive 

Thursday  arid  Friday,  June  22  and  23.  will  witness 
a  tour  or  drive  through  the  potato-growing  sections 
of  Central  New  Jersey.  This  will  he  conducted  by 
the  State  Potato  Association,  co-operating  with  the 
county  boards  of  Monmoutli,  Mercer  and  Middlesex 
counties.  Central  New  Jersey  has  come  to  be  head¬ 
quarters  for  potato  growing.  The  growers  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  use  of  certified  seed,  in  tests 
of  fertilizer  and  in  methods  of  production.  This  tour 
or  drive  will  take  those  who  attend  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  potato  section,  where  they  will  see  the 
latest  developments  in  spraying,  dusting  and  culti¬ 
vating.  The  present  plan  is  to  leave  Trenton  at  0 
a.  m.  on  June  22.  The  day  will  be  spent  traveling 
about  Mercer  and  Middlesex  counties,  ending  up  at 
Hightstown  for  an  evening  program.  The  second 
day  will  be  spent  in  Monmouth  County,  and  there 
will  be  a  lively  program  all  through.  Parties  can 
join  it  anywhere  along  the  road,  and  for  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  potato  culture  a  day  spent  with  these 
Jerseymen  will  be  full  of  profit. 


Fire  in  the  Haymow 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  hay!  There  are  some 
people  who  say  this  never  occurs,  but  every  farmer 
knows  that  damp  hay  packed  in  the  mow  will  often 
heat  to  a  high  temperature,  and  in  some  cases  break 
out  Into  flame.  Not  only  does  this  happen  with  hay. 
but  damp  straw  or  fodder  will  heat,  or  oily  cloth, 
waste  or  rags,  if  piled  in  comers  where  the  heat  can¬ 
not  escape,  may  develop  heat  to  the  point  of  com¬ 
bustion.  To  the  chemist  this  heating  is  not  mysteri¬ 
ous.  There  is.  first,  a  ferment  caused  by  bacteria  in 
moist  hay.  Given  proper  conditions,  and  the  tem¬ 


perature  will  rise  until  the  bacteria  are  killed  and 
then  follows  a  slow  oxidation.  If  air  reaches  it  a 
rapid  oxidation  or  flame  of  fire  breaks  out.  Thor¬ 
oughly  dry  bay  cannot  act  in  this  way:  spontaneous 
combustion  is  only  possible  when  the  hay  is  quite 
moist.  This  may  be  from  rain  falling  on  well-cured 
hay,  or  ou  grass  which  has  not  been  fully  dried. 
There  is  danger  from  all  kinds  of  hay,  but  clover 
and  Alfalfa  are  worst.  Sometimes  a  heavy,  rank 
growth  of  early  cut  clover  will  be  cured  without 
raking  into  the  swath.  The  result  is  that  the  leaves 
are  killed  before  the  stems  are  dried.  The  best  way 
to  dry  the  stems  is  to  cure  the  leaves  slowly.  Keep 
them  green  as  long  as  possible,  and  they  will  suck 
the  water  out  of  the  stems.  Thus  the  safest  way 
to  cure  clover  is  in  the  cock,  and  in  a  naturally  moist 
country  hay  caps  are  useful.  Many  times  a  farmer 
will  see  that  the  elovei  leaves  are  dried  aud  take  a 
chance  on  the  stems,  though  they  are  not  ready. 
Various  substances,  such  as  lime,  salt  or  charcoal, 
are  often  scattered  on  the  damp  hay.  The  great 
object  in  this  is  to  dry  the  hay  by  absorbing  "he 
water.  Lime  is  good  for  this  purpose,  and  the  salt 
seems  to  have  some  action  to  destroy  the  bacteria, 
but  there  have  been  many  eases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  even  when  salt  is  used.  Another  sug¬ 
gested  plan  is  to  put  perforated  pipes  or  long  ven¬ 
tilator  boxes  through  the  hay  to  take  out  the  heat 
and  gas.  This  is  much  on  the  same  principle  of 
building  two  or  three  layers  of  crates  up  through  a 
pile  of  potatoes  to  prevent  “sweating.”  The  only 
sure  preventive  is  to  dry  the  hay  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  it  is  put  in.  All  bay  will  heat  or  sweat 
more  or  less  in  the  mow,  and  there  is  an  annual  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  a  barnful  of  this  sweating 
hay  should  be  closed  up  tight  or  left  open  so  the  air 
may  blow  through  it.  The  tight  barn  is  best.  If 
there  is  too  much  ventilation  the  cooler  air  from 
outside  causes  the  steam  from  the  hay  to  condense 
on  the  surface  and  thus  keeps  up  the  moisture.  In 
the  closed  barn  the  steam  rises  and  passes  out  at 
the  top.  Stacks  or  mows  are  often  found  charred  or 
blackened  on  the  inside.  In  such  cases  the  oxidation 
kept  on  until  the  heat  went  down  without  reaching 
a  supply  of  air.  If  the  farmer  had  cut  or  forked 
into  such  a  stack  in  order  to  prevent  combustion  he 
would  have  done  the  very  thing  he  was  trying  to 
prevent,  by  admitting  the  air.  Other  cases  of  mys¬ 
terious  fires  about  the  house  and  barn  have  been 
traced  to  bright  (in  pans  or  pieces  of  glass.  In  one 
case  the  milk  pans  were  put  out  in  the  yard  to  air. 
They  focused  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  burning 
glass,  and  shot  them  upon  a  mass  of  oiled  rags 
thrown  out  from  a  garage.  The  rags  burst  into 
flame. 


Farm  Name  Protection;  Forestry 

On  page  700  I  see  you  are  asked  about  naming  the 
farm.  I  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  when  I  was  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  protecting  a  person  who 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  his  farm  name,  and  some  of 
the  county  clerks  have  blanks  printed  for  the  farmer  to 
fill  out  (I  know  the  county  clerk  in  Ontario  County 
has  those  blanks).  If  the  name  is  filed  in  the  county 
clerk’s  office  no  other  person  iu  the  county  can  use  the 
same  name. 

I  also  secured  the  passage  of  the  law  giving  the 
board  of  supervisors,  the  town  hoard  or  the  village 
board  of  trustees  the  authority  to  purchase  land  for 
the  purpose  of  reforestry.  If  this  were  done,  where  in 
many  counties  they  could  buy  some  wild  land  cheap  and 
plant  *o  trees,  in  75  or  SO  years  such  forests  would  pay 
the  county  tax.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  of 
such  a  law,  or  pay  any  attention  to  it.  if  they  do  know. 
AVake  the  people  up  a  little  on  both  these  laws. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  WILSOX. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  have  a  copy  of  the  blank  form  issued  by 
the  county  clerk  of  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y.  Many  of  the 
other  clerks  have  them.  It  is  easy  to  fill  out  such  a  form, 
and  at  the  cost  of  $1  the  county  right  is  secured.  There 
was  also  a  section  of  the  agricultural  law.  under  which 
Statewide  protection  for  the  farm  name  is  given,  at  a 
cost  of  $10.  The  agricultural  law  was  repealed  last 
Winter,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  section  refer¬ 
ring  to  farm  names  has  been  re-enacted.  The  county 
clerks  should  be  able  to  supply  the  farms.  Senator 
W  ilson's  forestry  law  contains  the  germ  of  a  great  idea. 
W  e  firmly  believe  that  hv  using  wild  land  in  this  way 
many  of  our  rural  counties  would  in  the  future  provide 
for  all  or  nearly  all  their  taxes. 


Prices  today  here,  f  o.  b.  warehouse,  wheat.  $1 25 ; 
white  beans  (medium,  pea.  marrow L  $0  per  cwt.  Hiv. 
No.  1  Timothy.  $14:  No.  2.  $12;  No  3.  $11.  In  r.y 
opinion  farming  conditions  have  not  materially  change! 
since  last  year.  While  farm  prices  have  been  reduced 
below  the  1014  standard,  the  farmers  here  feel  that  vho 
products  they  have  to  sell  are  low.  and  everything  they 
buy  remains  at  war  prices — farm  machinery,  labor  ai  l 
supplies.  Day  labor  costs  $3.  ami  a  man  by  the  month, 
with  hoard.  $40  tn  $00.  g.  p, 

Wyoming  Co..  N,  Y. 

I  think  the  farmers  are  better  satisfied  with  the 
prices  than  a  year  ago.  Stock  is  selling  at  a  good  price; 
good  steers.  R  to  !><  per  lb.;  hogs,  11c.  on  foot;  sheep, 
best.  S  to  0c:  Spring  lambs.  14  to  17c:  veal  calves.  S 
to  He.  llay.  Timothy  <25  ncr  ton;  clover.  $22  per  ton. 
Wheat.  $1.20;  corn.  75c;  oats,  50c:  buckwheat.  $1  per 
bushel.  Butter,  35c  per  lb.;  eggs,  22c  per  dozen.  Live 
poultry,  35c  per  lb.  Larger  crops  are  put  out  this  vear 
than  last.  e.  u.  N. 

W  estoioreland  Co..  Pa. 


three  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  honey,  four  tablespoons  sweet 
cream  and  nue-half  teaspoon  soda,  and 
boil  until  it.  “clinks"  in  water.  (You  will 
find  it  necessary  to  add  some  hot  water 
in  order  to  have  a  mixture  that  can  boil.) 
L.  told  me  to  pull  this  candy  as  soon  as 
it  cooled,  and  l  tried  it,  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  I  put  on  a  platter  such 
of  the  stickiness  as  did  not  adhere  too 
closely  to  my  lingers,  and  set  it  in  a 
cold  place.  Great  was  my  surprise  to 
find  after  a  few  hours  that  it  had  hard¬ 
ened.  Now.  my  recipe  reads  “stir”  in¬ 
stead  of  "pull”  when  cold.  It's  easier 
to  clean  a  spoon  than  fingers  of  such 
sweetness. 

Cream  taffy  is  a  genuine  pulled  candy. 
This  takes  1  lb.  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Faith 

Dark  was  the  cloud  that  cast  itself 
Over  my  path  one  day, 

When  someone  I  cherished  and  trusted 
much 

Bartered  my  faith  away. 

I  whispered  low  in  the  depths  of  my  soul: 

“O  never  again  can  I  be 
As  I  was  in  the  yesterdays  gone  for 
aye — 

When  faith  lent  wings  to  me.” 


Then  a  little  form  close  pressed  itself 
To  my  heart — deep,  scared  with  pain 
And  I  looked  in  the  eyes  of  a  litl 
child — 

And  Faith  was  mine  again ! 

- KATlIEItl  \E  EDEEMAN 

in  Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway  •  «  • 


Ink  stains  on  silver  are  quite  difficult 
to  remove,  and  will  often  deface  the  sil¬ 
ver  top  of  an  ornamental  inkstand.  These 
stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with 
a  paste  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water. 
Egg  stains  on  silver  arc  quickly  removed 
by  rubbing  with  table  salt. 


A  recent  request  for  an  uncooked  rel¬ 
ish  called  “Chicago  Hot”  has  brought 
many  responses  from  interested  readers. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Fuller  of  New  Jersey  sends 
her  rule,  as  follows: 

One  peck  tomatoes,  one-half  ripe,  one- 
half  green,  chop  fine  and  (Train ;  two  cups 
celery,  two  cups  onions,  two  green  and 
two  ripe  hot  peppers,  all  chopped  fine; 
two-thirds  cup  mustard  seed,  two  cup* 
sugar,  one-half  cup  salt,  one  tablespoon 
mixed  spice,  two  cups  vinegar.  Mix  well 
aud  let  stand  a  few  hours.  Put  in  jars 
and  weight,  down  to  hold  under  liquid. 
This  is  not  cooked.  Very  good.  This 
recipe  does  not  call  for  chopped  apples, 
but  think  they  might  improve  it. 

Some  of  the  recipes  sent  call  for  sweet 
peppers,  but  we  think  from  the  name 
given  to  the  relish  that  hot  peppers 
should  be  used. 


For  best  results  and  the 
most  economy,  use  Soc- 
ony  Kerosene. 


Made  with  2,  3  and  4  Superfex 
burners  —  one  Giant  Superfex 
burner  on  all  Superfex  stoves. 


0874,  Kimono 
blouse,  31  to  42 
bnst.  20i)2.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  miss¬ 
es  ami  small  worn- 
on,  10  aud  18  years. 
The  medium  size 
will  require 
yds.  of  material  40 
in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
44.  Tlie  18-year 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  3  hi  yds.  of 
material  27  or  30 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
44  or  54.  Each  20 
eente. 


9085.  Blouse  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  0929.  Skirt 
for  misses  and 
small  women.  1G 
and  18  years.  The 
10-year  size  blouse 
will  require  4  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
Wide,  2%  yds.  30. 
1  Tx  yds.  44.  The 

10-year  skirt  will 

require  £U  yds.  of 
material  30  in. 

wide,  1%  yds.  54. 
Each  20  cents. 


Oil  Cook  Stoves 

With  Superfex  Burners 


With  the  start  of  the  canning  season, 
it  is  wise  to  consider  any  defects  that 
appeared  in  last  season’s  pack.  One 
friend  reports  that  she  has  lost  .10  quarts 
of  tomatoes,  and  cannot  account  for  it. 
Wherever  such  troubles  occur,  our  first 
thought  is  that  the  rubbers  were  defect¬ 
ive,  for  this  is  (he  commonest  cause  of 
poor  keeping.  A  good  ring  must  be  both 
wide  and  thick,  so  clastic  that,  it  can  he 
stretched  10  inches  or  more,  and  then 
snap  back  into  place  without  cracking  or 
breaking.  It  is  never  safe  to  use  the 
same  rubber  ring  more  than  once.  One 
careful  woman’s  rule  is  to  use  the  rings 
that  come  with  the  jars  only  for  pickles 
or  preserves,  using  only  the  best  rings 
that  can  be  purchased  for  any  product 
that  must  be  processed.  Old  screw-top 
jars  are  uncertain,  because  tlie  rim  of  tlie 
cap  may  be  imperfect  from  force  in  open¬ 
ing,  and  the  cap  should  be  examined  for 
any  such  defect.  We  like  wide-necked 
straight-sided  jars,  because  they  are  con¬ 
venient  for  cleaning  and  storing.  Clear, 
colorless  glass  is  preferable,  because  the 
product  looks  more  attractive  than  in 
greenish  glass,  and  the  latter  really  has 
no  value  in  preventing  the  contents  from 
bleaching. 


HOUS 


PUMPS 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines,  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  fTIf 

feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  j;  J 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half  'j,  ;  1 

dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  '  !' 
054-llJ/6-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  i  j'i 
sissippi  River.  SI. 00  for  half 
dozen  or $1.00  per  dozen.  State  y 
size  of  shoe.  / 8 . 


luff  Whatever  your  pump 
jo  «  need,  there’s  a  Myers 
ifllj  Vth  wMl  (ill  ir  with  tSp 
VSysMi  renl  •«  t  i  :t  faction.  ^1 
H  JJ  M yera  House  Putnp  '  la 

'iJFyaJL  shown  tu-re  has  the  EJtw 
rtr-i  famous  Class  Valve 

Seat  and  CoS  Gear  Haft  ill* 
lTlmT7  ft  ,*"'1  ^orhs  at  least  onc- 

TTIjP  third  easier  MnnystyleB 
[I  —neat  dssitlnB— attrset- 

II)  ive  finishes — different  P 
prices.  Best  patented  j 
)  construction.  Pumps  tor  resi-  is 
deuce  water  eystems.  Elec  OjsGJC 
trie  nnd  lias  ensine  operated  yf'C 
pumps.  Also  Spray  Pumps, 

Hay  Toole  und  Door  Dangers.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

THE  F.E.  MYERS  &BR0.  CO  . 

365  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio  ( 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


2138.  Dress  for 
misses  or  women, 
10  find  IS  years,  34 
or  30,  38  or  40.  42 
or  44  bust.  1073. 
Design  for  banding. 
4  in.  wb]n.  Tlie  10- 
ye»r  size  will  re 
quire  44j  yds.  of 
material  40  or  44 
in.  wide  for  tin* 
dress  Each  20 
cents. 


2116.  Bnthing.sult 
with  knickers,  for 
misses  aud  small 
women,  16  and  18 
yours.  Tile  lfi-yenr 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  44  in.  wide,  l'J 
yds.  54,  with  1-T, 
yds.  30  or  44,  1% 
yds.  54  for  the 
knickers.  20  cents. 


I  Know  What  Women  Want ! 

A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 

COFFEE! 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c.  Grade 

■■■■■■■■  In  5-lb.  Lots 
I1L  L  L  L  Bean  or  Ground 


Xlt  BootheB  the  nerve#  nnd  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  perBiintillv  select  ftml  roust 
my  "OWN"  COF FEE.  It  ia  clcim 
and  perfect.  My  frit-nd#  nay  it  if*  the 
bent  thev  ever  tunt**<1.  Sturt  tho  day 
right!  My  coTTac  iu  good  for  you! 

Drink  All  You  Want! 

Send  onlv  *1  00  (check,  money  order  or  ensli)  for  't-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  buck  instantly  it  It  doe.  nut  please 
you.  All  pimtuge  paid  by  me, 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaslsr  m  m 

A  delirious  blend  supplied  w'  fl  Ik 

direct  to  families  at  u  whole-  mmm  ■  I II. 

sale  price.  ™ 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Your  Check, 
Money  Order  or  Cash. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Established  81  years 


Candy  That’s  “Different” 

After  making  all  the  regular  varieties 
of  sweets,  the  amateur  candy-maker  is 
generally  glad  to  try  some  new  varieties. 
The  following  recipes  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  writer’s  own  kitchen,  and 
not  so  very  difficult  if  one  follows  direc¬ 
tions. 

Marshmallows  are  made  by  adding  a 
hot  syrup  to  gelatine.  The  rule  calls  for 
two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  to  which 
hot  water  is  added,  and  the  syrup  cooked 
I  111  it  threads.  Meanwhile,  soak  three 
tablespoons  of  gelatine  in  one -half  cup  of 
cold  water.  Flavor  the  syrup  with  lem¬ 
on,  pour  it  on  the  gelatine  and  beat  until 
very  stiff.  Then  pour  into  an  unbutton'd 
(please  excuse  grammar)  mold  to  stand 
until  cold  and  formed,  perferably  over 
night.  When  cold,  cut  it  into  squares 
and  dust  each  piece  in  powdered  sugar. 

Do  you  like  peanut  brittle?  If  you 
make  it  yourself  you  are  sure  to  have  it 
fresh.  First  spread  shelled  peanuts  on 
a  waxed  paper  on  s>  platter.  Then  put  a 
cup  of  sugar  (granulated)  into  a  small 
frying  pan,  set  it  on  the  edge  of  the  stove 
mid  heat  the  sugar  gradually,  stirring  all 
the  time.  While  it  melts,  be  very  careful 
not.  to  let  it  burn.  As  soon  as  all  is 
liquefied  pour  over  the  peanuts.  You 
Avill  find  it  brittle  in  a  very  short  time. 

Honey  .candy  is  worth  trying  if  you 
like  honey.  My  cousin  told  me  to  take 


of  vinegar  and  sufficient  hot  water  to 
cook.  When  it  begins  to  boil  add  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cream  of  tartar  Cook  until  it 
clinks  very  hard  in  cold  water,  flavor 
with  lemon  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Pull 
until  white  and  cut  into  blocks  with 
scissors. 

F rmoh  creams  are  best,  I  think,  in  hot 
weather  when  it  is  more  trouble  to  make 
cooked  candy.  My  recipe  calls  for  the 
white  of  one  or  more  eggs,  to  which  an 
equal  quantity  of  cold  water  is  added. 
Confectioners’  sugar  is  stirred  in  until 
you  have  it  si  iff  enough  to  mold  with  the 
fingers.  Flavor  and  color  and  shape  as 
you  choose.  I  have  had  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  from  using  milk  or  cream  as  the 
liquid  required,  but,  of  course,  cream  will 
color  the  candy  slightly  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  get  any  desired  tint. 

Vida  m,  bates. 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


¥”*  A  D  TV/IC  In  Sunny  Southern 
r  AMD  New  Jersey 

Send  fur  our  f tee.  Illuwtnitod  puUIuku.*,  m*p  ami  photos  do- 

asssss, beautiful  vineland 

count!**.  Ohio  near  UoMt :  dot*  to  Attontli*  pry*  the  play 
irrnurui  of  America;  irrentcat  Ihill  and  poultry  ranter  nnd 
the  world'*  bait  tuuiKet  ;  itpocudUHur  la  fiult  and  poultry 
farm*.  hUo  ilstiry,  truck  nnd  jranerwl  fn» fn«i.  at  owners' 

lowaid  price x.  Not  aomuu’Dul  with  any  illlv  farm  agencies. 
Wo  wMCPftlljf  fii/H'oel  each  end  v*  vcy  fare,  we  I'rtc** 

raniro  from  up.  Many  with  only  fnUO  cash,  stocked 

and  equipped.  Toll  ua  whul  yotl  want.  Write  today. 

VINELAND  FARM  ACENCY.  549-K  Lndis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cuticura  Soap 
Complexions 
Are  Healthy 


3oap,Ointment,Talcum,26e. every  where.  For  samples 
address:  Cotlcura  Laboratories, Dept.  V,  Malden, Mall. 


Vho  Wants  a  1 70-Acre  down  Cheap  Farm 

run  Blairsti  wn,  N.  J.  House,  barn,  84 
,  city.  $3,500,  Hi  eaab  Also  W-Aere  es- 
is  Plainfield,  N  J.,  27  miles  N.  V.  city. 
;e  bum,  poultry  house,  Price,  $30,000; 
Harry  Vail,  Warw  ick,  Oranue  Co.N.V  . 


A  Stronger  Yeast 

I  make  bread  by  a  method  much  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Thus.  Preeee.  page  648,  hut 
use  two  yeast  calces  to  start  my  yeast, 
and  one-half  clip  sugar;  then  save  about 
two  inches  of  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  1  lie 
can  each  time  I  bake  for  a  “starter.” 
This  makes  a  stronger  yeast.  I  add  a 
half  yeast  cake  to  the  starter  once  or 
twice  a  month.  Please  try  this.  g.  a.  t. 


Ke  ~  "  i  In  France  lbs  World’s  greatest  lah- 

Hrj. ; i  mST oratory  has  discovered  germ  that 
jft  .  J  kills  ruts  ami  mice  by  neleneo,  Ab- 
solnteiy  safe.  Cannot  barm  human 
"  nelngs.dogs. eats. birds, riilultens or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dvi-elliugs  nnd  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after  effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

n  - -  I,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  I  ©G  bOOK  iniiv  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  bow  to  get  some. 

R.  T.  Virus.  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Princeton  One  Mile  Jsg3.,,,?,,rS 

in  the  highest  state  of  fertility.  Perfect  condition. 
Nearly  four  hundred  acres  with  two  exceptional  groups 
of  buildings,  bevel,  loamy  soil.  Stream,  with  matured 
trees  bordering.  Excellent  roads.  1921  Season  netted  1<>% 
to  the  Estate.  W utter  11.  Howe,  Ins,,  t’il:nc(ou.N,<i. 
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Bringing  Up  a  Son 

Ask  10  women  what  special  quality  they 
most  desire  :n  their  sons,  or  what  par¬ 
ticular  virtues  they  would  inculcate,  and 
see  if  at  least  nine  of  them  do  not  mention 
those  qualities  and  virtues  in  which  the 
fathers  of  these  sons  appear  to  he  de¬ 
ficient.  Now,  1  have  no  son,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  has  no  faults,  so  let  me  pose  as  the 
tenth  woman  and  toll  a  few  things  which 
1  would  have  taught,  my  sons  had  I  had 
any.  The  deepest,  and  most  lasting  im¬ 
pressions  are  made  on  the  human  mind 
and  character  during  the  first  seven  years. 
Habits  of  thinking  and  living  formed  then 
are  not  easily  broken,  so  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  my  son  should  practice  or  have  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  him  all  things  that  tend  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  physical  body  toward  the 
attainment  of  perfect  health.  The  work 
of  tin'  health  ciusade  in  the  schools  em¬ 
braces  most  of  the  essentials,  including, 
as  it  docs,  proper  bathing,  correct  diet, 
regular  movement  of  the  bowels,  care  of 
the  teeth,  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms, 
and  all  those  things  which  today  are  a 
matter  of  course  to  most  of  us  :  luit  the 
schools  cannot  reach  the  child  early 
enough.  1  would  have  all  these  estab¬ 
lished  habits  before  the  child  enters 
school,  and  I  would  try  to  have  him 
realize  that  care  of  his  own  body  was  nut 
alone  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  others 


and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Many  a  wife  can  guess  the  life  his  wife 
led  during  the  following  six  weeks  while 
he  was  laid  up.  They  tell  tis  of  the  un¬ 
complaining  courage  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  but  I  wonder  if  tbev 
had  been  at  home  with  their  own  women 
folks,  if  they  wouldn’t  have  groaned  and 
whimpered  and  demanded  the  constant 
attention  that  their  daddies  seem  to  when 
they  are  sick! 

I  know  another  genial  and  apparently 
considerate  husband  who  scorns  his  wife’s 
and  children's  suggestions  about  the  use 
of  the  toothbrush.  At  three  different 
times  during  the  last  10  years  the  wife 
has  planned  some  little  addition  to  home 
comfort  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  labor- 
saving  device,  and  each  time  just  before 
it.  was  accomplished  the  loving  husband 
and  father  finds  his  teeth  in  such  con¬ 
dition  that  they  cannot  be  neglected  with 
comfort  to  himself,  so  a  dentist’s  bill  takes 
all  which  the  wife  had  planned  to  use  for 
something  which  would  have  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  all. 

There  are  other  men  who  neglect  their 
bodily  health  in  other  ways,  even  to  the 
point  of  fatality.  I  do  not  advocate  mak¬ 
ing  a  mollycoddle  of  a  boy  (or  a  girl, 
either  1 .  but  there  is  a  thing  called  cum- 
monsense,  and  what  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  neglects  the  proper  care  uf  his 
health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  either 


MONEy  SAVER.  TIME  SAVER  WIFE  SAVER 


%  (V  f  I 


Centerpiece  1720,  scarf  1720A.  The  wild  rose  set  illustrated  Is  very  artistically-  designed  and 
because  of  the  deep  coloring  may  be  used  without  embroidering.  The  dowers  are  )n rose  pm k 


as  well.  If  he  was  habitually  considerate 
of  bis  mother's  comfort  I  think  be  would 
be  so  of  bis  wife’s.  1  would  want  him  to 
realize  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  wash 
the  dirt  thoroughly  off  his  hands  than  for 
me  to  scrub  it  off  the  towel.  More  than 
one  woman  has  complained  that  the  men 
of  her  family  barely  dabble  in  the  water, 
softening  the  dirt  to  a  nice  gooey  mud. 
then  rub  it  off  on  the  towel.  If  Mrs. 
Henry's  husband  doesn't  do  that,  then 
she  lias  one  more  nice  thing  to  recoi'd 
about  her  good  man. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  if  1  were  a  man 
and  had  no  hair  on  my  bead  over  three 
inches  long.  I  would  wash  it  often  enough 
so  that  my  laundress  need  not  wear  out 
the  pillow-slips  as  well  as  her  own  hack 
and  temper  months  before  their  time.  It 
is  also  far  easier  to  take  off  rubbers  or 
clean  one’s  shoes  before  “tracking  into  the 
house"  than  it  is  for  the  housekeeper  to 
scrub  floors  or  clean  rugs. 

So  many  of  our  country  boys,  along 
with  a  certain  class  of  town  hoys,  are  so 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  women  of  the 
household  do  heavy  work  of  all  sorts  that 
they  have  not  developed  in  them  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  courtesy,  not  to  say  chivalry, 
which  once  were  counted  as  virtues.  1 
believe  they  are  yet  in  the  hearts  of  most 
women,  and  deep  in  the  trio  self  of  the 
modern  self-sufficient  girl.  Anyway.  I  still 
cling  to  my  memory  of  how  I  planned  to 
teach  the  son  whom  I  never  had — "never 
let  a  woman  do  anything  that  you  can  do 
for  her,"  Memory  is  still  vivid  of  the 
Summer  day.  when  I,  a  girl  of  It!,  went  to 
next-door  neighbor  for  a  pail  of  water 
because  our  pump  was  being  icpaired.  <  >n 
my  return  1  passed  our  hammock,  wherein 
reclined  our  guest  from  the  city,  a  youth 
of  IS  or  20.  lie  looked  up  as  1  passed, 
and  inquired:  "Is  it  heavy?"  hut  mad' 
no  offer  of  assistance.  The  "calling  down” 
iie  got  from  his  couitl.v-manncred  and 
punctilious  uncle,  who  happened  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  episode  from  inside  the  house, 
was  one  that  many  a  young  man  deserves, 
and  would  do  well  to  profit  by. 

These,  however,  are  mere  superficial 
matters,  compared  to  one  other  thing  I 
would  tench  my  son.  That  is  the  absolute 
importance  of  his  safeguarding  bis  own 
health,  especially  the  solemn  obligation  he 
is  under  to  keep  himself  well  when  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  care  of  a  family.  Not  far  from 
us  is  a  man  who  came  hot  and  tired  from 
the  field  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 
rain-soaked  ground  to  rest  and  cool  off. 
When  his  wife  warned  him  of  the  danger 
and  reminded  him  of  what  the  loss  would 
he  if  he  became  ill  at  that  busy  time,  he 
advised  her  that  he  was  no  tender  flower 


incapacitated  and  his  wife  must  support 
him.  or  to  the  still  greater  extent  that  she 
is  left  to  fight  alone  to  win  through  for 
herself  and  children.  Isn't  he  a  slacker? 

G.  T.  S 

Quick  Salt  Rising  Bread 

.  husband  and  I  much  prefer  salt 
rising  bread  to  yeast  bread,  but  the  extra 
daytime  hours  required  by  the  salt  ris¬ 
ing  has  sometimes  been  irksome,  so  1 
recently  decided  that  1  would  see  if  I 
could  not  combine  the  methods  of  the 
yeast  hreadmaking  with  those  of  tin'  salt 
rising,  and  thus  hasten  the  bread  a  bit. 
1  lie  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  I 
am  sending  my  new  method  to  you,  for  I 
fancy  there  are  many  housewives  who 
like  to  get  their  kitchen  work  off  hand 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  just  the  season  when  yeast  bread 
is  most  likely  to  disagree  with  delicate 
digestions. 

During  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
yon  wish  to  bake,  boil  oue  large  or  two 
small  potatoes,  cutting  so  they  will  boil 
in  one  pint  of  water.  When  done,  drain, 
mash  fine  with  a  fork.  Return  the  \va- 
ter,  add  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
ginger,  one-eighth  teaspoon  soda,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one-half  cup  cornuiml. 
Stir  well.  Let  stand,  covered,  in  warm 
place,  about  six  hours.  Do  not  become 
alarmed  at  dark  color  it  turns.  In  even¬ 
ing  add  one  cup  flour.  Stir  .smooth, 
cover,  and  let  stand  in  warm  place  till 
morning,  about  12  or  Iff  hours.  In  morn¬ 
ing  add  one  cup  warm  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one*  tablespoon  sugar,  enough 
Hour  to  make  soft  dough.  Turu  onto 
floured  hoard,  knead  lightly,  place  in  con¬ 
tainer  large  enough  to  allow  to  rise — I 
use  gallon  milk  crock — cover,  keep  warm 
until  light,  about  l'i  hours.  Turn  onto 
floured  hoard  (it  will  usually  require  a 
litr'e  more  flour  worked  into’  itl.  knead 
lightly,  divide  into  four  loaves,  knead 
each  loaf  lightly  a  few  minutes,  place  in 
greased  pans,  grease  top  of  loaves,  cover, 
keep  warm  until  puffy  light,  about  one 
hour.  Bake  one  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

It  makes  a  beautifully  white,  fine¬ 
grained  bread,  with  a  delicious  crust, 
keeps  moist  like  yeast  bread,  and  is  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  odor 
or  taste.  When  doing  my  last  baking  I 
watched  the  clock,  and  the  following  is 
the  exact  time  it  required:  Starter  set. 
10  a.  m. :  sponge  made.  4  p.  m. :  bread 
mixed  and  in  crock.  5  a.  m.  next  morn¬ 
ing:  loaves  in  pan,  0:30;  into  oven. 
7  :ff0 :  out  of  oven,  8:30;  a  beautiful  gold¬ 
en  browu  all  over.  mrs.  i<\  s.  waiker. 


What 

695  means  tpfoil 


When  the  Jiffy  Washer  is  attached  to 
any  round,  square  or  stationary  tub 
which  you  now  have  in  your  home,  you 
then  possess  a  COMPLETE  DOLLY 
TYPE  WASHING  MACHINE  with 
the  “washing  qualities”  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  expensive  machines. 


nashes'Your  Clothes  in  a 

At  the  unheard-of  price  of  $6.95  gives  you  the 
efficiency  of  $100  electric.  Your  washing  is  always 
in  sight;  no  heavy  lids  to  raise  or  lower — so  sim¬ 
ple  that  a  child  can  operate  it ;  attached  and 
detached  in  a  jiffy  and  when  wash  is  finished,  the 
tub  can  be  used  for  other  purposes ;  so  strong  and 
durable  that  it  will  last  a  life-time. 


Sold  under  Two  Plans  { SihXd,r  Md  $1  a  ‘onlh  at  |f;|| 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

Send  coupon  TODAY  and  Jiffy  Washer  will  come  to  you  in  a  jiffy 

BIG  PROFITS  FOR 

AGENTS 

Many  of  our  agents  are  making  from  $5  to  $15  a  day 
selling  the  Jiffy  Washer.  Sells  on  sight.  Phone  orders 
soon  result  from  satisfied  users  telling  their  neighbors. 
Must  order  one  Jiffy  to  secure  agency.  Write  for  terms 
and  territory  TODAY.  Don't  delay,  or  the  other  fellow 
may  close  with  us  first. 

The  MAPLES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

219  Market  Street  -  Sandusky,  Ohio 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  No.  1 
$6.95  CASH 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  15,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $6.95  for  which  send  me  one 
Jiffy  Washer.  It  is  understood  that  I  must  be 
thoroughly  satisfied  or  my  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


Name. 


Town  and  Rural  Route. 


COUPON  FOR  PLAN  No.  2 
$1  WITH  ORDER 

Maples  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  15.  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  send  me  one 
Jiffy  Washer  at  $7.95.  It  is  understood  that  if 
1  am  thoroughly  satisfied  I  continue  to  pay 
$1  each  month  until  full  amount  is  paid  If  I 
am  not  thoroughly  satisfied  my  $1  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


Town  and  Rural  Route. 


lHhUI 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


'/  SYMPTOMS 
siifjH  EAVES  v 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


better  if  given  some  grain  and  a  given 
amount  of  milk  each  day. 

Your  grain  ration  is  faulty,  since  it 
lacks  variety  and  is  relatively  low  in  pro¬ 
tein.  I  should  not  use  any  red  dog  flour 
in  rations  intended  for  dairy  cows.  I 
would  suggest  a  mixture  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  bran,  three  parts  of  corn; 
meal,  three  parts  of  gluten  and  one  part 
of  oil  meal.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
per  day  and,  in  addition,  allow  the  cow 
5  lbs.  of  beet  pulp,  moisteued  for  12  hours 
previous  to  being  fed.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  hay  three  times  n  day.  al¬ 
though  if  you  are  utilizing  a  good  quality 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  feed  too  much  of  this  rough- 


Feeding  Grade  Cow  on  Test 

Would  you  advise  me  regarding  put¬ 
ting  a  very  good  grade  cow  on  a  test?  I 
have  Alfalfa  hay  and  also  Red  clover 
for  roughage  at  noon.  My  present  feed 
is  about  six  quarts  of  feed  with  silage 
twice  daily.  My  ration  is  made  up  of 
100  lbs.  distillers'  grains,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  yellow  hominy.  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs,  oil- 
meal.  What  proportion  of  feed  to  milk 
is  desirable?  \v.  J.  K. 

Stormyi lie,  N.  Y. 

Your  ration,  when  fed  with  Alfalfa 
and  clover,  ought  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  yet  I  should  increase  the  amount 
of  wheat  bran  lo  250  lbs.,  increase  the 
oilmeal  to  100  lbs.  and  double  the  amount 
of  hominy.  As  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  to  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  could  only 
be  determined  by  an  experiment  in  your 
own  barn,  I  should  start  with  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  .'!R>  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day,  and  if  by  increasing  tbe  amount 
of  grain  the  milk  flow  was  proportionate¬ 
ly  increased,  then  I  should  feed  one  to 
three.  The  important  item  in  feeding 
test  cows  is  to  feed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  and  not  to  feed 
too  extravagantly  of  silage.  The  latter 
is  very  satisfying,  rather  bulky,  and, 
while  it  provides  succulence,  it  does  not 
contribute  the  maximum  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  or  energy.  Hence,  by 
replacing  a  portion  of  the  silage  with 
moistened  beet  pulp  or  with  sliced  man¬ 
gels,  it  is  often  possible  to  increase  tbe 
daily  production  of  milk. 

Recently  a  dairyman  told  mo  that  one 
of  his  Holstein  cows  was  consuming  120 
lbs.  of  mangel  beets  per  day  ;  that  she  did 
not  care  for  Alfalfa  or  for  grain  in  very 
large  quantities,  yet  she  was  making 
nearly  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  This 
condition  perhaps  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  this  cow  was  iu  very  high  flesh 
previous  to  calving  and  that  nature  rel¬ 
ished  some  laxative  product  of  this  char¬ 
acter  that  would  enable  her  to  release  the 
surplus  flesh  which  it  was  quite  unnatural 
tor  her  to  carry.  As  this  flesh  melted 
the  milk  flow  naturally  increased,  and 
the  butterfnt  test  was  correspondingly 
high.  We  all  know  that,  the  feeding  of 
120  lbs.  of  beets  unsupported  by  a  nu¬ 
tritious  grain  ration  and  unaccompanied 
with  the  usual  amount  of  Alfalfa  hay 
would  result  in  the  cow  depleting  her 
energy  and  vitality. 


Cow  pea  hay  would  be  superior  to  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  for  roughage,  but  it  would  not 
be  equal  to  either  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
The  ration  suggested  would  be  well  suited 
for  use  where  cow  pea  hay  supplies 
the  roughage.  I  should  mix  at  least  1 
per  cent  of  salt  in  the  ration  and,  if  con¬ 
venient.  allow  the  cow  free  access  to 
lump  or  rock  salt  at  all  times. _ 

Tt  ought  to  bo  possible  to  raise  the  calf 
on  skim-milk  from  this  time  on.  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  given  a  good  start  with  new 
milk,  and  provided  further  it  takes  kindlv 
to  the  grain  ration  and  eats  considerable 
roughage. 


Human  Hands  ' 

Can’t  Compete  with  This 


Cows  on  Pasture:  Fattening  Broilers 

1.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  my  dairy 
ration.  The  cows  are  fpd  all  tbe  hay  they 
will  cat  up  in  about  20  minutes,  three 
times  a  day.  Hay  is  a  mixture  of  river 
flat  grass,  Timothy  autl  clover.  We  turn 
them  out  in  the  pasture  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  We  feed  four  quarts  of  th.e  follow¬ 
ing  grains  before  each  milking :  30  lb*, 

wheat  feed,  30  lbs.  ground  oats,  40  lbs. 
hominy,  60  tbs.  gluten.  20  lbs.  oilmeal 
and  20  lbs,  cottonseed  meal,  well  mixed 
with  2  lbs.  of  salt.  2.  Will  you  give  me 
a  ration  for  fattening  broilers  n.  d.  h. 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

1.  The  ration  that  you  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  carries  about  20  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  ought  to  be  well  suited  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  have  described.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  your  ratiou  would  be 
improved  by  adding  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal, 
and  reducing  your  oats  and  hominy  to 
25  and  35  lbs.,  respectively.  This  will 
increase  the  protein  content,  and  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  reason  that  your  hay  is 
such  poor  quality.  If  perchance  your 
roughage  were  largely  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
then  the  20  per  cent,  ration  would  servo 
nicely;  but  with  the  character  of- rough- 
age  you  are  using  I  should  use  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  linseed  meal.  Of 
course  when  your  cows  go  out  to  grass 
this  problem  solves  itself,  and  your  ration 
could  be  widened,  provided  the  pasture  is 
abundant.  A  simple  ration  consisting  of 
four  parts  of  gluten,  two  parts  of  bran 
and  four  parts  of  hominy  meal  could  be 
safely  fed  to  milk  cows  that  have  access 
to  good  pasture.  Unless  the  lmy  is  spe¬ 
cially  palatable,  the  cows  will  scarcely 
cat  enough  of  this  roughage  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  and  hence  I  should  give  them  the 
privilege  of  eating  all  the  hay  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  let  them  have 
the  restricted  amount;  night  and  morning. 

2.  A  combitiutiou  of  cracked  corn, 
whole  oats  ns  a  scratch  feed,  if  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  mash  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  bran,  white  middlings  and  tank¬ 
age,  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  fatten¬ 
ing  broilers,  allowing  I  belli  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  several  times  daily. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Rations  for  Cow  and  Calf 

What  is  the  best  way  to  arrange  a 
family  cow  (Jersey)  in  a  stable  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean,  sanitary  milk?  Her  tempor¬ 
ary  quarters  at  present  are  a  box  stall 
with  a  dirt  floor.  We  are  building  new 
quarters,  SxS  ft.,  with  concrete  floor  and 
gutter  at  one  side.  This  does  not.  lend 
itself  very  readily  to  stanchions,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  change  the  gutter.  If 
stanchions  are  purchased,  how  much  ex¬ 
ercise  should  she  have  in  24  hours?  Is 
milking  by  stripping  considered  detri¬ 
mental  to  cow  or  milk  flow?  One  teat 
has  a  bad  crack  in  it  which  does  not  heal 
by  vaseline,  due  in  measure  to  her  second 
calf,  three  weeks  old,  nursing.  Pan  we 
help  this  in  any  way?  Is  the  following 
mixture  economical,  with  Timothy  hay 
for  roughage?  100  lbs.  bran,  at  $1.85; 

100  lbs.  red  dog  at  $2.35;  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal  at  .$1.70;  100  lbs.  gluten  (40  per 
Cent),  at  $2.05.  Four  quarts  of  this  are 
fed  a  day.  moistened  with  same  quantity 
of  beet  pulp,  soaked  for  12  hours.  Ha.v 
is  fed  three  times  a  day.  Her  flow  is 
about  eight  or  nine  quarts,  allowing  for 
what  the  calf  takes.  With  cow  pea  hay 
for  roughage,  what  grains  should  be  fed? 

•Glendale,  Md.  t.  1>.  k. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  completed  the 
construction  of  n  box  stall,  8x8  ft.  with 
concrete  floor  and  gutter  at  one  side,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  modify  these  arrangements  and 
install  a  stanchion  for  the  use  of  your 
family  cow.  It  might  be  easier  to  keep 
the  cow  clean  in  case  she  were  stanch¬ 
ioned.  but  if  you  will  use  an  abundance 
of  bedding  the  chances  are  that  the  cow 
will  keep  fairly  clean  and  that  the  milk 
flow  will  be  greater  if  she  is  allowed  more 
freedom.  Some  provision  ought  to  lie 
made  for  feeding  the  hay  and  the  grain, 
although  tlie  grain  <‘1111  be  conveniently 
fed  in  a  tub  or  movable  feed  box.  Un¬ 
less  some  provision  is  made  for  a  manger 
for  the  hay  you  will  find  that  she  will 
waste  a  considerable  portion  of  her  daily 
allowance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  exercise,  a  safe 
rule  to  follow  Is  to  allow  her  the  run  of  a 
small  yard  on  every  nice  day.  This 
might  apply  lo  Winter  conditions.  When 
the  hot  Summer  season  comes  along  it  is 
a  better  plan  to  keep  her  confined  in  the 
stable  during  the  day  and  let  her  have 
the  run  of  a  small  pasture  or  paddock 
at  night.  Especially  would  this  apply  lo  lbs. 

the  warmest  portion  of  the  day,  unless  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3% 
there  is  shade  and  ample  protection  in  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day. 
the  pasture.  allowing  I  he  cow  in  addition  all  of  the 

If  you  will  wean  the  calf  entirely  from  silage  and  cornstalks  that  she  will  de- 
suekiiig  the  cow  and  let  it  have  its  daily  vour.  After  the  cows  are  turned  out  to 
allowance  of  milk  from  a  pail  rather  pasture  you  cau  eliminate  the  oilmeal  and 
than  from  the  cow’s  udder,  you-  will  be  bran  and  feed  equal  parts  of  a  mixture 
able  (o  do  away  with  the  udder  trouble  consisting  of  cormneal,  ground  oats  and 
and  sore  teats.'  The  calf  will  also  doJjjluteu  feed. 


S^..^5S^bs' 

DoubU- Strength 

For  keeping  Flies,  Gnats  anil 
tn*ny  other  insects  off  ani- 
tnal>,.  Uacil  »Dd  endorsed 
amen  3S86  by  J, lading  dairy¬ 
men.  Cow*  givii  267, ,  to  357o 
more  milk  during  fly  season 
when  forayed  with  double- 

$1.50  225  $20 

in  milk  and  flesh.  ITclpa  heal  ruts  and  sores.  Excellent 
for  lict*  nnd  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1.50  for  enough  “Shoo-Fli/"  to  protest  10  cow*  5 
vwe/ni.  aivo  our  A- tube  gravity  sprayer.  Doe*  all  we 
claim  or  money  hack.  Name  Express  Office. 

Address  Dept.  D . 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.CO.,1310  N.  10ih  St..Phi1a. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
✓x  Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
fi/jl  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
A  «ue;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
Jr  k  tbe  h»lr,  and  you  cm  work  the  bone. 
rJB&  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 


B  <U3  Book  7  R  t tee. 

ABSORBINE,  JR. .tbe  tntlieptlc  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Went.  Slraim,  Druiien 
•topi  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  11.25  per  bottle  al 
deaiera  or  delivered.  Will  teU  you  mure  if  you  writ*. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  sumps, 

W.  F.  YOllNu.  INC.,  86  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 


Upward 


CREAM 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  U8ING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  ea»ily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  DiiTerent 
from  picture  which  shown  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free*  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  ia  large  or  small,  writs  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7070  Balnbrldga,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Improve*  Milk  Quality 

This  milk  cooler  halt*  bacterial  growth, 
remove*  odors,  insure*  uniform  product. 
Saves  its  cost  in  one  week.  Recommended 
by  leading  producer*.  Wnle  for  special 
oner.  F older  free. 

CHAMPION  MILE  COOLER  CO. 
Dept  ic  Cortland,  N.  T. 


MINERAL 

^COMPOUND 


for  Heaves.  Couulis,  T>lstem- 
^  j.or,  Indluestlon.  Use  two 
5,cans  for  Heaves — if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  money  back.  Ono 
can  often  sulhcient.  $1.25 
k  per  can.  Healers  or  by  mall. 
Newton  Remedy  Co..  Toledo,  0. 


EWTON'S 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


NEGLECT1™ 
WU1  Ruin  V®, 
Your  Horse  W! 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  #61  fourth  Ate..  PltisburRh,  Pa 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


AIREDALES  FOR  SALE 


A  SHOW  BULL 


PT7PPIK9  READY  TO  8HIP 
Bred  debt.  Prices  right.  Farm  raised.  They  will 
1  id  your  farm  of  woodchucks  end  olher  poets.  They 
are  a  real  watch  doe  for  home,  enrdcn  or  orchard. 
A  creat  companion  forchildren.  Send  for  pedigrees 
and  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM.  F.  J.  CHIMPLIN,  Pro*.  JvUmae.  NX 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  9 — Jerseys.  W.  It.  Spann  & 
Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Cooper  & 
Sons,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

June  14 — Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  combination  sale,  Devon,  Pa. 

July  4  —  Jerseys.  Cherokee  Farms, 
Thomasville,  Ga. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE 

H19  dam  has  a  22-pound  4-year  old  record. 
His  sire  is  out  of  a  31-poand  cow.  Herd 
tuberculin  tested.  Also  a  few  heifer  calves. 
.For  pedigree  and  price,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  CAZENOV1A,  N.Y. 


PETERBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Our  herd  is  too  large  tot  our  barns. 

Our  recent  advertisement  resulted  in 
selling  nearly  20  per  cent  of  our  herd. 
We  want  to  move  50  per  cent  at  once. 

This  is  a.  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
registered  GUERNSEYS  of  the  best 
blood  at  fair  prices.  Herd  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  Inspectors. 

for  information  write 

Fred.  S.  Gilcbreit  FOX  RUN  FARM 

.  Superintendent  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  MV" 

Old  English  Shepherd  dogs ;  Brood  Matrons,  Pup¬ 
pies.  Bred  for  farm  helper*.  Spotted  Poland  Chinn 
Hogs.  lOc  for  instructive  lift.  Niahna  Collie 
Kenneli,  W.  R.  WATSON,  Mgr..  Be*  1745,  Macon.  Mo. 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-LongcnReg.  Holsteins 

Buy  some  of  onr  heifers  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  lot  ns  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munnsville,  New  York 


Damage  from  Trespassing  Bull 

My  neighbor  and  I  are  in  a  dispute 
over  pasture  and  cattle.  Pastures  are 
divided  by  a  shallow  stream  which  must 
he  fenced  every  year,  for  floods  and  ice 
destroy  it  during  the  Winter.  He  turns 
three  scrub  bulls  out  with  his  herd,  which 
hnve  mated  with  three  of  my  Jerseys 
(one  registered)  which  I  am  holding  to 
come  in  next  May  and  June,  for  I  have  a 
Oronm  market  which  is  slack  in  Winter 
and  early  Spring  months.  I  have  agreed 
to  stand  half  the  fencing  cost,  but  he 
does  not  make  any  move  to  meet  me. 
Now  I  am  going  to  put  up  the  fence  my¬ 
self,  but  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  is 
very  expensive  and  practically  impossible 
to  fence  to  turn  these  bulls,  especially 
when  I  expect  to  have  cows  in  season. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  law 
which  compels  us  to  keep  bulks  in.  in  this 
State?  If  not.  I  must  keep  eight  cows 
in  the  barn  until  August,  If  there  is 
such  law.  who  enforces  it?  w.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  records  of 
any  case  covering  this  very  common 
trouble.  Of  course,  the  right  thing  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  is  for  the  owner  of 
these  scrub  bulls  to  keep  them  up — in  the 
barn  or  in  a  small  pasture.  That  is  the 
neighborly  thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  fence  laws  of  New  Jersey 
seem  to  provide  a  remedy.  Under  this 
law  each  adjoining  owner  must  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  fence  even  when  the 
lands  are  bounded  by  creeks  or  ponds.  If 
one  party  will  not  pay  his  share  the 
other  can  apply  to  two  of  the  town  com¬ 
mittee  for  relief.  One  section  of  this 
law  is  as  follows: 

9.  Persons  neglecting  to  make  parti¬ 
tion  fence  liable  in  damages ;  beasts  of 
an  innocent  person  not  be  impounded. 
That  if  any  person,  to  whom  any  part 
or  share  of  any  partition  fence  is  or  shall 
be  assigned  to  make  or  amend  and  main¬ 
tain.  as  in  and  by  this  act.  is  directed, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse,  after  due  notice 
given,  to  make  and  repair  such  part  or 
share  thereof,  so  that  his  own  or  the 
beasts  of  any  other  person  shall  break  in, 
enter  into  or  upon  hi«  neighbor’s  land,  over 
or  through  the  said  fence,  the  person  so 
neglecting  or  refusing  (is  hereby  reu- 
renderod  liable  to  make  good  all  dam¬ 
ages  sustained  thereby. 

That  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  provid¬ 
ed  the  owner  of  the  cows  can  prove  ac¬ 
tual  damage.  It  would  be  hard  to  meas¬ 
ure  such  damage,  and  the  court  might 
rule,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  case  of 
dogs,  that  the  bulls  were  not  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  cases  where  fair  play  and 
neighborly  feeling  ought  to  rule.  The 
owner  of  the  bulls  ought  to  keep  them  up. 


Dr.  KNOX  P.  O.  Bo*  50  Danbury,  Conn, 


Registered  and  High  Grade H0LSTEIN-FR1ESI AN  COWS 

to  fiesben  this  Smirnur  arid  early  Kali.  Large  and  heavy 
producers.  Calves  all  ages,  snawilCAofT  Fs*Kt,  ucSi>«,  N.T. 


AIREDALE  PUft— on  approval.  COHAUET  KEMMLC.aAnitluo.Cann 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Tbnroariibrcd  Paid:  g.iml  type  Air-dale  Sire. 
Females,  *6.00  ;  Malrt,  *10.00.  LESTER  HOWARD.  Quiktrtonl,  H.  J. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Age.  it  moa.  Sire,  Dot  Ormnby  Lad.  Dam.  King  Fontiao 

Marion  Ophir  Girl.  E.  B  kidue't,  g,nir  Firm.  Purch.it,  n.  y. 


'OR  SALE — Choice  Airedale  and  Police  Pupplcn. 
Eligible  to  registration.  UE.D  Srarnix,  Atir  York 


We  offer  for  sale  m  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


COLLIE 

PUPPIES 


From  pure- bred,  grand  working  stock. 
“ The  intelligent  kind."  Shipped  on 
approval.  Melee,  £tZ;  Fein  al os.  87. 

WM.  W.  KETCH  -  Cehocton,  N.  V. 


The  Bullrushes  Berkshires 

Quality— Size — Type 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Farrowed  May  9.  1922. 

Litter  of  12— all  healthy  pigs. 

Sire.  High  wood  Rival  431 1  Sir*.  Bi*hw<«d  rg.i  a.  sire 

Full  brother  to  Sire  o fJ  Barrow  M«L«*rkdon  — 

list  Prize  Binow— 1921  J  Grand  Champion.  1920. 

International.  '  Dam.  QS&b word  Colombia  259. 

Dam,  Qighwood  Mistress  I  s<>«.  niet-ood  r'vbi  2i»*h. 

120th.  |  Oam.  Bichwood  Mistress  116. 

THE  BOHRUSHES  STOCK  FARM  -  Sltlcrville  Springs.  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PCP4.  The  Intelligent  klnA. 

BROS.  -  Orovc  On,  Pa, 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


GCII.FORD 

CONN. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


1  Toggenburg  Goal 


1  Half  " 

G.  HUBF.R 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  forsalo  a  very  attractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull  .  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  500  lbs.  fat  in  Class  ‘‘GO.1’  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  largo  records  hark  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

w.  s.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


I"*  lanlc,  94  pure  Swiss.  Some  fresh; 
UUdli)  some  in  kid.  Also  doe  and 
buck  kids.  Reasonable 

M.  BAYER0QRFFE8.  Huguenot  Park.  Hew  York 


DERR8HIRJES.  Big  type  sows,  boar*  and  pigs  for  sale. 
“  All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOR  KA It II 8.  HartDeld.  .N.Y, 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

b.v  Svmboleer's  Superb,  farrowed  February  and  March, 
for  sale.  For  price.address  J.E.  WATSON,  Wxrblrdxle,  Conn. 


Extra  Quality  SWISS  MILK  GOATS 

Grade  Toggenburg  Ruck*.  fSO.  Pure  Burke.  *55. 

8,  J.  8HARFL.E3  R.  D.  5  Norristown,  Pa. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stork  of  all  oges.  A  fesv  extra  good  service 
boars  priced  to  sell  quick.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS.  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Milk  Wnelt  finite  A?iI>  AN  «  R  \  S-#I6.  Some 
ITIIIK  ulOCK  UUaiS  Kre«h  or  coming. »C0  Profitable  for 
Campers  or  Vacations,  riaro  G0L0SI0A0.  It.  I.  Mohnton,  h. 


C0ATI! — Few  Toggenbergi  and  Italian  Carbs.  Well  cored. 
Young doan, |15;  Milker*,  JM-UJ.  Evcralt  Ssmlai,  Lskawiotf,  R.  I. 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Pricer  reasonable, 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr..  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigs,  service  boars,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
Utters.  Ten  herd  boots  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bet  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  aod  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  wtll  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  *4W,  oaisy  MRMg>  „  t  m  S|  m,  Pl 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

PigsSacdlf'-wks-.old,  at*1  2  each.  Bred  sows  for  Septem¬ 
ber  farrow  at  Mo.  We  ship  C.  O.  Id  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  E.  ®.  r  ISH.EK  -  Hamilton.  New  Y ork. 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


PlPS  fr010  ^2-pig  litters,  rsg.  and  delivered  C.  O.  D. 
■  *6"  for  examination,  at  bargain  prices  for  such 

breeding.  WIANT  FARMS.  David  Wiant  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 


Large  Ayrshfres  Esc 

Reasonable  Prices.  CRESTMONT  FARM 


We  offer  two  registered  ball  calves,  No.  1  dropped 
MarchIO,  ’22.  Price, J75.  No. 2. dropped  M.vch  in. 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Ne  Pins  Ultra.  Price.  $100 
Write  for  extended  pedigrees.  Federal  Accredited 

Herd.  WILLOW  ISOOK  PAAMI  CO  .  Ckarthvilla,  9«ck»  Ga..  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


BEAMES’  BIO  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS L°ur  uearm l 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waibinotanvillr.  N.T. 


DARGAIN  PRICES  for  Frltzlyn  Guern. 

sey  Bulls.  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv. 
Reg.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  story  of  herd 
WM.  F.  FRET/.,  Piperaville,  Pa, 


EAST  ANDOVER,  N.  H 


mh  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  n^m  noT* 

nimal  Federal  Tested.  Car  lot*  or  less.  35 
choiee  grade  Holsteins  now  on  hand. 

Bknjamin  -  Barre.  Vermont 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  KIM  AN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


is  just  about  half  way  between  Concord,  N.  H.  and 
White  River  Junction  (Railroad  Station  Halcyon) 
If  yon  come  by  auto  you  will  see  our  signs  before 
you  got  to  us  WheD  yon  reach  us  you'll  find  a 
good  dinner  waiting  for  you  and  then  we'll  put  our 
time  against  yours  ami  show  you  soma  HEREFORDS 
worth  having.  Whether  you  buy  or  not  makes  no 
difference.  One  man  said  tho  other  day  that  it 
was  worth  a  trip  just  to  look  over  our  Hard  Bulls. 

HAYLCY0N  HILLS  FARM,  East  Andover,  N.  H. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chensitga  Co,  New  fork 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSE  YS 

ing.  two  to  seven  months  old.  Prices  moderate  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  So.  mow.  JAS.  E.  ran  ALSttSE.  Kiadcfhask.  »  Y. 


25  Chester  Re 

I.  R.  TASGER 


Six  weeks  old  @tj 
each,  expiess  paid, 

York  Sonnes  Pa, 


Feeding  Pigs 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ^ 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr..  Madison,  N.  J. 


eg.  O.  I.  C.  anil  Chester  White  Pig*,  and  bred 
I  sows.  E.  P  ROGERS  -  WiTVloMt  Nkw  \ork 


0  1  f  *cB’S  Type.  Reg.  Free  Nice  pigs  *10.60  up. 

•  3  Pairs  no-akin.  Tried,  Bred  sows.  »*5  A-l 

Breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  A.  HILL,,J.„.ci  Fun.  N.r. 


New  York  State  Gold  Medal  Jersey 

Irene’s  Marguerite  ( \  370007,  owned 
and  tested  at  Belvidere  Farms,  Belvi- 
dere,  N.  Y„  recently  completed  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  merit  record  of  12,377  lbs.  milk, 
785.45  lbs.  bntterfnt,  starting  test  at  five 
years  and  11  months,  ntul  winning  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  gold  medal.  She 
has  one  previous  record  in  which  she  pro¬ 
duced  0.251  lbs.  of  milk  and  414.90 
lbs.  of  buiterfat,  starting  test  at  three 
years  of  nge. 

This  cow  has  inherited  her  producing 
qualities  from  her  sire,  Irene’s  King 
P"gis  73182.  an  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  gold  medal  bull,  which  'has  5.8 
daughters  and  five  sons  in  the  register  of 
merit.  The  productive  ability  of  this 
family,  known  as  the  "Pogis’  Irene”  fam¬ 
ily.  has  been  transmitted  down  from  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  I'ogis*  Irene  2d,  one  of 
the  gTeat  members  of  this  family,  was  not 
tested  until  she  was  14  years  of  age,  and 
was  then  placed  on  official  test  and  com¬ 
pleted  four  consecutive  year’s  records 
with  an  average  production  of  9,332  lbs. 
milk,  532.73  lbs.  hutterfat. 


FOR  SALE— A  Nice  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

2\j  yr*.  old.  Price,  SI  OO.  Also  two  choice  Reg  Bull 
Calves,  S60  each.  May  lo.se  and  Masher  breeding. 
LEWIS  WESTON  R.  D.  No.  £  SOOTIX.  Nxw  YORK 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  6  weeks  old 
S5.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Dvshors,  Pa 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  au  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Y'ou  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


Type  Chester  Whites  and  0. 1.C. 

•  10  eaeh.  prepaid.  Am.  F.  Griffle. 


Grand  Champion 
bloodlines  Pics, 

.  Venvllle,  Pa. 


Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve-COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You'll  Do  Breeding- 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Entirely  sold  out  of  Bred  Sows.  Now  offering* few 
chn.i-e  Boar  Pigs  ready  for  service. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annaudale,  N.  J. 


IF  DESIRING  A  REAL  SHOW  BULL 

write  me  about 

Cowslip’s  Bright  Noble 205503 


Joe  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breed wic  Service  B..ars  and 

F.  N  PATTI  A  ST0M  A  SO*.  MarnhaW.  M.  Y. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  and  Sows  tor  Sals 

Pathfinder  strain.  Pigs  8  «  ks  old  Price  *10  each;  Trio, 

Percy  E.  Hick,,  Supi  .Old  Oika  Fan*,  Hunifton,  S'.  J. 


Solid  color,  five  month*  old.  backed  hy  large  R.  of 
M.  record*  and  priced  to  sail. 

Miss  LYDIA  HELLINGS,  Trenton,  N.  J.  R.  1 


DUROCS — Reg.  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
ELMWOOli  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N  Y. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

Excellent  animal  to  head  herd,  3  yrs.  old.  Weight 
fifteen  hundred  hounds.  Price.  $350.  P  O  B. 

C.  SIDNEY  SHEPARD  P.  0  Bex  137  New  Haven,  N.  V. 


A  few  good  pigs.  *111  each.  Pedigreed 
RENO  WEEKS  -  lie  Gruff,  Ohio 


U.MIYIPSniNt3.  They  are 
bacon  type,  eventually  vou  will  rar-.- 
them,  why  not  aonvi  Tree  circular 
A.  S.  SIAYIIU.  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS 
•ox  R  WH1TEOKD,  PA. 


Yearlings  or  younger  out  of  Gold  Medal  dams  or 
heifers  with  large  record  ;  sired  by  Sibley's  Inter¬ 
ested  I’rinee  or  olher  noted  bulls 

UPWEY  FARMS  -  Woodstock.  Vermont 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. —  Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

both  with,  excellent  pedigrees.  One  dropped  July  21. 
1921,  other  March  -J,  W22.  Pricevery  reasonable.  An 
exceptional  opportunity  foi  one  interested  in  Jer¬ 
seys.  COBBLESTONE  FARM,  SufTern,  N.Y. 


Name 


IIAUPSII1KK  SHEEP.  It  AMS  and 
.8.  Apply  OPHIR  PaRSI.  Poi-abut,  N.T. 


When  you  write  ocher  Users  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
Sruarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


I’ostoffice 


For  Sale— Yearling  Jersey  Bull  oK: 

Mad  land  breeding  Three  nearest  dam-  ait  rage  f*57  lbs. 
Butter  I  year.  Price,  *tOO,  T,  B.  tested  Satu'oction 
guaranteed,  (ousts  NOMFSttAO  STBC*  YAM,  Eui  Uu.a.m,  s.Y 


State 


if  - 

rate*; 

I  ^‘■;i'£;:i'ii.:t,V 
|r!ii.bfi=:JV»'1f; 


Rafter' #• 
30  Days  : 
Trial 


| grucMix 


June  10,  19: 


Ailing  Animals 


Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


or  outdoors  when  the  weather  is  inclem¬ 
ent.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  do  without 
ft  blanket,  however,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  clipping  alone  improves  appetite, 
spirits  and  activity.  Indeed,  it.  is  a  fine 
remedy  for  chronic  indigestion,  along  with 
suitable  medicinal  treatment.  When 
these  things  have  been  attended  to,  feed 
the  horse  molasses  rations,  as  follows: 
Dilute  one  quart  of  blackstrap  molasses 
in  three  quarts  of  hot.  water  and  then  stir 
in  5  lbs.  of  cut  hay,  four  quarts  of  corn- 
meal  and  two  pints  of  coarse  wheat  bran. 
Feed  this  amount  night  and  morning,  and 
allow  long  hay  at  night  and  whole  oats  at 
noon.  It  may  be  necessary  at  first,  to 
starve  the  horse  to  eat  the  molasses  feed, 
but  be  will  soon  take  to  it  with  relish, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  it 
plumps  the  body,  smoothes  out  and  heals 
the  slan,  when  It  has  been  galled  by  the 
harness.  If  medicinal  treatment  seems 
to  be  necessary  after  molasses  rations 
have  been  given  for  some  time,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
uight  and  morning  in  feed  or  a  little  wa¬ 
ter.  Discontinue  the  solution  gradually 
when  no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  10 
days  to  the  process. 


Gadfly  Grubs 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  “grub  in  the 
head”  in  sheep?  We  have  a  Hock  of  50, 
and  during  (he  Winter  and  Spring  have 
lost  nine.  The  lasl  one  we  lost  had  seven 
large  grubs  and  some  small  ones  in  the 
head.  The  symptoms  of  all  were  the 
same;  diarrhoea  aud  thirst,  but  did  not 
eat  much.  w.  n.  u. 

There,  is  no  certain  remedy  for  gadfly 
grubs  in  the  sinuses  or  cavities  of  the 
head.  The  best  way  is  to  prevent  the 
flies  from  depositing  the  embryo  grubs  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  nostrils  in  fly  time  in 
Summer.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
keeping  pine  tar  daubed  upon  the  noses 
of  the  sheep.  A  popular  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  that  is  to  feed  salt  from  large  anger 
holes  bored  in  a  squared  log,  and  keep 
well  daubed  with  tar.  Another  plan  is  to 
feed  salt  from  a  shallow  trough  covered 
with  a  thick  plank  in  which  holes  are 
bored  so  that  the  upper  Opening  is  wide 
and  the  inner  one  narrow.  The  board  is 
then  kept  smeared  with  tar,  so  that  the 
sheep  get  it  onto  their  noses  when  taking 
the  salt.  When  a  sheep  is  very  valuable 
it  may  pay  to  trephine  the  skull,  into  the 
infested  frontal  sinuses,  and  remove  the 
grubs  with  forceps.  This  has  been  done 
successfully,  but.  it  is  rarely  worth  while. 

To  determine  the  right,  points  in  which  to 
use  the  trephine  for  removal  of  a  disk  of 
bone,  draw  a  line  with  colored  chalk 
from  one  eyebrow'  to  the  other  and  draw 
another  line  perpendicularly  down  the 
middle  of  the  face  and  intersecting  the 
trnnsvere  line.  The  places  to  trephine 
will  then  -be  in  the  upper  inner  angles 
formed  by  the  two  lines.  We  once  had 
occasion  to  dishorn  a  big  ram,  and  when 
this  had  been  done  gadfly  grubs  were  seen 
in  the  horn  cores  which  connect  with  the 
frontal  sinuses  of  the  head.  Some  shep¬ 
herds  state  that  they  have  had  fairly 
good  success  from  pouring  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  turpentine  or  ker¬ 
osene  and  three  parts  of  olive  oil  into  each 
nostril  in  turn,  Die  sheep  being  laid  down 
and  its  nose  turned  up  to  allow  of  this 

being  done.  It  is  also  a  common  practice  opening  to  the  top  ( 
to  scatter  snuff  in  the  sheep  pen  or  puff  the  grub  can  be  pre? 
it  into  the  nostrils  to  cause  sneezing  at  moving  the  mature  gr 
the  time  of  the  year  when  gadflies  are  de-  of  tincture  of  iodine 
positing  their  embryo  grubs  in  the  nos-  work  an  ointment  ol 
tails.  They  do  not  deposit  eggs,  as  is  form  and  three  parts 
generally  believed.  It  may  be  said  in  into  the  smaller  boil 
conclusion  that  w'hile  grubs  cause  a  lot  of  vent,  infection,  Stop 
discomfort  (bey  rarely  cause  death,  kill  any  grubs  that 
When  sheep  die  in  numbers,  some  other  moved.  Were  every 
cause  is  present  and  it  is  usually  stom-  variably  to  remove  a 
neh  worms,  tape  worths,  lung  worms,  liv-  ble  grubs  he  finds  in 
er  fluke  rot,  or  liver  disease  and  self-  tie  at  this  time  of 
poisoning  (anto-intoxieation)  from  con-  nuisance  would,  soon 
stipation,  lack  of  exercise  and  prolonged  ened.  and  in  time  1 
excessive  feeding  of  coarse,  dry,  bulky  eradicated.  The  gnil 
roughage,  without  roots  or  silage  to  reg-  tremendous  loss  an 
ulate  the  bow’els.  holes  in  the  best  par 

-  injuring  it  for  loath' 

Whip  Worm  of  Horse  cattle.  retarding  grow 

_  ,  „  and  lessening  milk  .se 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  very  wormy.  He  ting  on  of  flesh  and  1 

is  about  15  years  old,  weighs  about  1,000  - 

lbs.  in  moderate  flesh.  These  worms  are  Cow 

W'hite,  about  3  in.  long,  size  of  a  match, 

one-half  of  which  is  thread-like.  Could  I  suspect  one  of  m 

remedy  suggested  on  pags  053  be  used,  can  you  suggest  a  re 

or  would  you  suggest  another?  it,  s.  H.  awmy  the  seabbiness 

rp,  .  .  .  . .  the  meantime,  would 

The  treatment  you  mention  was  pro-  frou,  the  same  cow 

scribed  for  the  round  worm  (Asearis  nf inn  ? 

magalocephnla )  of  the  horse,  but  the 

parasite  you  describe  is  of  a  different  Cow'pox  postules 
kind  and  inhabits  (lie  large  intestines  teats  and  rarely  upo 
and  rectum  instead  of  the  small  in  tea-  are  readily  distinguis 
tine  which  is  the  habitat  of  the  asearis.  pies  or  boils  iu  that  \ 
The  worm  in  question  Is  known  technic-  depressed  tops,  and  th 
ally  as  Oxynris  mastigodes,  or  the  long-  contained  in  several 
tailed  oxynris  or  whip  worm  of  (he  horse,  meats.  When  the  p 
It  is  a  pin  worm  aud  is  not  nearly  so  the  resultant  crust  o 
common  as  Oxynris  ourvubi,  the  ordi-  pook  or  depression  re 
nary  pin  worm  or  maw  worm  which  as  is  the  case  in  snu 
causes  irritation  indicated  by  stamping,  attack  has  to  run  its 
pawing  and  tail  rubbing.  One  also  finds  severe,  so  far  as  the 
a  collection  of  scurfy  material  about  the  tenn  is  concerned,  no 
anus  w-hen  this  worm  is  present,  aud  it  or  make  the  milk  dai 
may  cause  thin  condition  when  very  mi-  vided  garget  does  n 
morons.  To  got  rid  of  this  worm  it  is  infection  of  the  sores 
usual  to  give  an  aloes  purgative  hall  after  the  disease  breaks 
feediug  tw’o  bran  mashes  without  hay;  should  lie  to  prevent 
or  to  administer  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  keep  other  germs  froi 
of  raw  linseed  oil  to  clear  the  bowels,  on  the  teats  and  on 
Tartar  emetic  may  then  be  given  in  feed  rnitis  (garget).  Isnl 
twice  daily  for  three  days.  The  dose  is  ns  soon  as  the  disea 
one  to  two  drams,  according  to  age  and  have  her  milked  by  a 
size  of  the  horse.  Dried  sulphate  of  iron  handle  the  other  cat' 
in  similar  doses,  mixed  with  an  equal  foot  and  whitewash  1 
amount  of  salt,  is  also  a  popular  remedy,  rated.  Night  aud  u 
Oil  of  clienopodium,  recently  proscribed  affected  teats  in  hot 
here,  may  prove  equally  effective.  Local  Die  boric  acid  it  will 
treatment  consists  in  injecting  into  the  1-to-1000  solution  of 
rectum  two-thirds  of  a  pailful  of  blood-  p-ntl.v  and  paint  the 
warm  water  containing  two  ounces  of  0f  ,,|j  Die  pennanga 
dried  sulphate  of  iron.  A  decoction  of  water  will  dissolve, 
four  ounces  of  quassia,  powdered  or  |n  paling,  apply  a 
chips,  boiled  for  30  minutes  in  a  gallon  (lf  tincture  of  iodin 
of  water  and  injected  when  lukewarm,  js  compound  tincture  o 
another  favorite  solution  for  the  destrue-  iodin  ointment,  appli 
tion  of  these  worms  in  the  rectum.  The  sorV(,  the  purpose.  I 
injection  should  be  repeated  when  seeu  to  to  be  used  to  draw  o 
be  necessary.  tents  are  badlv  infli 


with  DUMORITE 
save  still  more 
money  by  using  the 
latest,  cheapest 
blasting  methods. 


Preparing  and 
Loading  the  Charge 


CUT  FUSE  of  a  length  sufficient  to  project  six  inches  from 
top  of  hole.  Be  sure  cut  is  made  squarely  across  fuse, 
not  diagonally.  Remove  one  blasting  cap  from  box  with 
the  fingers.  (Do  not  use  a  wire,  stick  or  any  other  hard 
implement.)  Next,  slip  cap  on  end  of  fuse,  and  crimp  se¬ 
curely  with  cap  crimper.  (Clover  Brand  recommended.) 

Punch  a  hole  diagonally  In  side  of  cartridge  with  pointed 
handle  of  cap  crimper,  and  insert  cap  with  fuse  attached. 
To  keep  cap  from  slipping  out,  tie  a  string  around  fuse  and 
then  around  cartridge. 

If  the  charge  is  to  consist  only  of  the  primed  cartridge, 
place  it  directly  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  beneath 
the  stump.  For  a  larger  charge,  slit  the  other  cartridges  — 
unless  the  ground  is  wet — press  them  down  into  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  load  the  primed  cartridge  last.  Cap  should 
point  toward  bottom  of  bore  hole. 

The  subsequent  steps  in  stump  blasting  will  be  described 
in  future  issues  of  this  paper. 

Dumorite,  the  new  Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamite,  is  the 
cheapest  explosive  for  stumping.  You  can  buy  135  to  140 
sticks  for  the  same  price  as  100  sticks  of  40%  dynamite— one- 
third  more  at  no  extra  cost.  Dumorite  has  the  heaving 
action  of  “20%  ”  and  the  strength  of  “40%,”  stick  for  stick. 
Order  Dumorite  from  your  local  dealer  and  write  us  for  free 
copy  of  104-page  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives,” 
which  gives  full  instructions  for  the  use  of  dynamite  in  land 
clearing,  ditching  and  tree  planting. 


1  Driving  the  hole 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


SILO  for  *14522 


Strength 


— When  you  build 
—  a  new  silo  or  rebuild 

your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 

air-tight,  water  prool,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ofSIlafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  ot 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  ot  wall. 

Yon  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  Craine  Triple  Wall 
and  Crasco  Silos  Arfonts  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Get  The  Facts  That  Save  Money 

CLIMAX 
Ensilage  Cutter 

CLIMAX  CORP.,  48  Swan  Street.  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


Post  Yourself 

Write  for  our  two  books 
"Concrete  on  Farm" — 
100  pages— catalog  on 

r'‘Kwik-Mix".  fastest, 

utftmpml,  farss  concrete  mix- 
ttbe.-ltorrow  full  n 

torn otn. 

Send  No  Money 

Pu?  ntily  4?)  7 ialUr  UU  <lay:«  trial. 
ilAianco  $!).7S  monthly  3  moBthu, 
qf  00  with  -sr<ier. 

BAd^fir  Wir*  A  Iron  Works 
r—Z?  lOloOvnlnnrl  Avenue 
■ C*—  JUfsJtrsuluui.  Wisconsin 


Building  Up  a  Thin  Horse 

What  would  you  advise  as  a  good 
method  to  us  to  build  up  a  poor  horse 
quickly?  J.  H. 

We  should  advise  you  to  have  the 
horse’s  teeth  put  in  good  order  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  so  that  he  will  he  able  perfectly 
to  masticate  feed.  Then,  if  the  coat  is 
long  and  rough,  have  him  clipped  at  once 
and  blanket  him  iu  the  stable  if  it  is  cold, 


Continuous  Open  Door  Front. 

Permanent,  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  Sxi!0 . $109.05 

Size  10x84 .  107. It 

Size  iax*l . 808.0S 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  XI  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Carbolam&z 

,  Paints  ^ 

V  and  also  )k  '  I. 

g-Disinfi&sM 
YZbne s  Whice!J^ 


Draining  a  Wet  Cellar 

Four  years  ago  I  built  a  cellar  under 
my  house  without  a  drain  or  outlet,  with 
extra  strong  cement  sides  and  floor.  It 
is  fairly  dry  in  Summer,  hut  gets  full  of 
water  the  three  other  seasons.  I  could 
not  put  a  drain  tile  in,  as  the  ditch  into 
which  I  would  have  to  run  it  is  about 
400  ft.  away,  and  not  deep  enough.  Last 
Summer  1  put  on  an  extra  heavy  coat 
of  cement,  but  when  Fall  rains  came  the 
water  came  through  just  the  same. 

Finally  I  put  a  gas  pipe  under  the  floor 
and  led  it  into  a  basin  2  ft.  below  floor 
level  ;  the  water  runs  through  pipe  into 
this  2-ft.  square  cement  basin,  and  this 
beeps  cement  from  cracking  from  water 
pressure.  If  1  make  a  cesspool,  could  I 
run  cellar  drain  into  it?  Would  it  carry 
off  the  water?  If  you  think  it  would 
work,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  it? 

We  have  clay  soil  here,  and  it  is  very 
level  for  miles  around.  j.  N.  Insufficient  Water  Pressure 

North  Ohnstead*  O.  T  i.  _*  ,  ,, 

I  had  a  bathroom  ^stalled  last  Fall, 

There  is  very  little  chance  that  a  cess-  but  find  I  do  not  have  enough  force  of 
pool  dug  as  you  have  suggested  would  water;  that  is,  we  can  only  draw  water 
take  care  of  the  drainage  water  from  from  one  faucet  at  once.  We  have 
your  cellar.  You  state  that,  the  ground  is  %-in.  pipe  from  the  spring  to  the  house, 
clay  and  that  it  is  very  level.  Under  and  the  house  is  also  piped  with  %-in. 
these  conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  pipe.  How  would  I  get  the  most  force, 
water  table  is  also  comparatively  flat  and  by  putting  in  a  2  or  2-in.  pipe  and  run- 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ning  it  a  little  way,  then  reducing  to  the 
and  consequently  when  the  pit  was  dug  %-in..  or  by  putting  an  inch  pipe  clear 
deep  enough  to  permit  draining  the  cellar  to  the  house?  The  plumber  said  we  had 
into  it,  the  water  would  stand  as  deep  a  15-lb.  pressure.  The  pipe  has  only  been 
in  the  pit  ns  in  the  cellar,  and  there  down  a  few  years,  and  we  do  not  want 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  flow.  Prob-  to  take  it  all  up  if  it  is  not  necessary, 
ably  the  best  chance  for  a  dry  cellar  Wellsburg.  N.  Y.  E.  M.  8. 

under  the  conditions  that  you  outline  ~  .  ,  ,  .  .  x, 

would  be  to  take  care  of  all  roof  water  You  have  ueglceted  to  give  me  the  dis¬ 
hy  means  of  eaves  troughs  and  down  tanec  from  the  house  to  the  spring,  also 
spouts,  carrying  the  water  some  little  the_ amount  of  fall  from  the  house  to  the 
distance  away  from  the  house.  Also  to  sTr!ng'  so  that  1  aiF  somewhat  in  the 
grade  up  around  the  cellar  so  that  there  dark  regards  conditions.  If  you  have 
will  he  no  chance  of  surface  water  find-  a  Pressure  of  15  lbs.  at  the  faucet,  hew¬ 
ing  its  way  in.  The  ground  water  com-  pv,,r,  it  would  indicate  a  fall  of  -about 
ing  into  the  cellar  could  be  led  to  a  sump  .Putting  down  a-  short,  length  of 

and  puiapad  nut,  either  by  engine  or  btrge  pipe  will  do  little  good  in  this  case; 

motor.  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  a  whole  line  laid  from  1-in.  pipe  will 

Hook  for  1019  contains  a  paper  on  “llow  offcr  lpss  friction,  am]  consequently  dis- 

to  Obtain  a  Dry  Cellar.”  which  might  charge  water  move  freely, 

bo  of  help  to  you.  as  it  describes  several  If  there  is  sufficient  fall,  and  from  what 

methods  of  waterproofing.  It  can  be  I  understand  from  your  letter  there  ap- 
obtained  from  your  Congressman  at  pears  to  be,  you  can  get  water  in  the 
Washington  upon  request.  bathroom  with  a  faucet  opened  below  by 

placing  a  small  range  boiler  upright  in 
"  the  cellar  and  connecting  it  by  a  tee  at 

Creosote  in  Chimney  *be  bottom  to  the  pipe  line  where  it 

_  ,  .  enters  the  house.  All  the  other  openings 

I  have  a  large  hot-air  furnace  in  which  in  the  boiler  should  be  plugged  with  the 
I  burn  wood  during  the  Winter,  throw-  exception  of  provision  left  for  connecting 
ing  m  any  big  chunks  that  will  go  on  an  air  pump  occasionally  as  the  need 
t  rmmgh  the  fire  door.  The  furnace  arises. 

rapidly  gets  choked  with  the  tar-like  sub-  The  theory  of  this  outfit  is  this:  Your 
stance,  and  m  fact.  I  am  obliged  to  put  bathroom  faucet  fails  to  flow  now  when 
a  pail  under  furnace  pipe  to  catch  the  another  faucet  in  the  house  is  open  be- 
water  that  drips  from  the  wood  smoke,  cause  the  resistance  to  flow  or  pipe  fric- 
1  he  smoke  is  so  full  of  this  tar-like  tion  is  great  enough  to  hold  the  water 
liquid  that  the  chirney  itself  is  Stained  hack  to  such  an  extent  that  it  onlv  flows 
frmn  top  to  bottom,  soaking  through  the  fast  enough  to  fill  one  faucet,  and  natur- 
bncks  and  discoloring  the  Avails.  My  allv  flows  from  the  lower  one  Writh  the 
Chimney  is  not  very  straight,  having  a  range  boiler  connected  in  n*  described,  it 
decided  bend  near  tlie  root,  while  the  will  flow-  as  before,  working  np  into  the 
furnace  smoke  pipe  enters  also  on  a  boiler,  which,  being  closed  at  the  top, 
beml,  but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  causes  the  air  to  be  compressed  above  the 
crookedness  of  chimney  T  seem  to  have  water.  When  a  faucet  is  opened  now 
plenty  "f  droit.  Whether  the  wood  this  compressed  air  above  the  water  will 
burped  is  dry  or  green  makes  no  differs  force  it  out  with  a  force  equal  to  the 

enee,  and  the  condition  of  the  outside  entire  head  of  the  spring,  and  the  pipe 

atmosphere  is  of  no  consequence,  for  rain  through  which  it  has  to  flow  is  so  much 
or  shine  I  Can  catch  in  a  day  about  half  shorter,  simply  the  house  pipes,  that  it 

a  pail  of  this  water,  whose  odor  per-  will  flow-  much  more  freely  from  the  fan- 

m Cates  the  entire  house  I  have  asked  cets.  The  air  pump  connection  is  ncces- 
nn.v  neighbors  who  also  burn  wood  m  the  sarv  because  the  air  in  the  tank  will  be- 
Fnrnaces,  and  none  have  this  experience,  come  absorbed  by  the  water  and  the  svs- 

Lroton  Lake,  .V  i.  m.  a.  c.  tern  will  not  work  so  well.  Also  if  is  nse- 

The  trouble  that  you  speak  of  is  a  ^  ’n  giving  the  tank  a  slight  initial 
very  common  one  with  chimneys  carry-  Pressure.  r.  h,  s. 

ing  the  smoke  from  a  wood  fire.  Wood _ 


admitting  cold  air  to  the  ascending  smoke 
column,  which  of  course  tends  to  increase 
condensation  and  the  consequent  trouble. 
Use  every  means  possible  to  have  a  short 
clear  smoke  pipe,  tight  and  warm.  Avoid 
long  horizontal  pipes.  Sometimes,  where 
a  pipe  passes  through  an  unheated  room, 
heating  the  room  will  keep  the  pipe  above 
the  condensation  point. 

There  are  (wo  < luvernnient  bulletins, 
No.  1 1 ! *4  and  No.  1230.  “Operating  the 
Horne  Heating  Plant”  and  “Chimneys 
and  Fireplaces — How-  to  Build  Them,” 
that  deal  with  home  heating.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  takes  up  specifically 
the  trouble  that  you  mention,  but  both 
contain  many  good  suggestions  relative 
to  chimney  construction  and  home  heat¬ 
ing  plant  operation,  and  are  well  worth 
some  study.  They  are  obtainable  through 
your  Congressman  at  Washington. 


Drive  Out  Disease 

Your  flocks  and  herds  represent  a  cash  investment.  Good  sense  suggests  that 
you  keep  them  in  living-quarters  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  their  ever-ready 
enemies — contagious  disease,  lice  and  mites. 


makes  the  job  of  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  a  matter  of  one  operation — 
turns  a  mean  job  into  easy,  rainy-day  work.  It  increases  the  light  more  than 
whitewash  and  helps  make  buildings  clean  and  sanitary — a  condition  necessary 
if  poultry  and  livestock  are  to  be  free  from  the  losses  and  troubles  caused  by 
lice,  mites  and  contagious  diseases. 

Use  it  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Carboia  comes  in  powder  form  with  a  disinfectant  already  combined.  It  is 
ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  water  and  can  be  applied  either  with  a 
brushy  or  sprayer  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement  or  over  whitewash.  Carboia 
doesn't  blister,  flake  nor  peel  off.  It  doesn’t  clog  the  sprayer  and  it  dries  out 
clear  white.  Carboia  can  be  kept  in  powder  form  or  mixed  and  left  standing 
in  pail  without  spoiling.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 

And  don’t  forget  that  the  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  louse  powder  and 
costs  less  than  most  brands.  Use  it  on  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  just 
as  other  louse  powders  are  used.  Carboia  is  harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or 
fro  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carboia  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Prompt 

shipment  by  post  or  express. 

10  Ibt.  ( 10  gals.  1  $1.25  and pottage  20lbi.  (20  tilt.  $2.50  dtlirered  50  lb*.  (50  *«!».'  $540  deliver'd 

200  lb.  bag*  $18.00  Trial  package  and  iatereating  booklet  30c  pottpaid 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  299  Ely  Are.,  Dept.  R,  Long  lilud  City,  New  York 


mweet  silage 


clever 

door-fastener 
is  also  the  famous 
safety  ladder 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


The  door-fasteners  of  the  Unadilla  form  a 
wide,  safe,  and  permanent  ladder  directly 
underneath  the  door  opening  cf  the  silo. 
Y ou  are  as  safe  climbing  a  Unadilla  as  go¬ 
ing  up  a  stairway.  Thesilagecannot  cling 
or  freeze  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder:  and 
from  it  you  can  ad.iust  every  hoop  of  the 
silo  as  desired,  thus  enabling  you  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  the  silo. 

Many  otherfeatures  of  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  are  found  in  Unadilla  Silos,  making 
it  the  leader  of  silos  throughout  the  East. 
With  special  discounts  for  early  orders, 
and  prices  of  this  famous  silo  back  to  1917 
levels,  you  have  an  oppor- 
a  tunity  to  save  real  hard 

earned  dollars  nowl 
“  1  ’  S  Write  today  for particu- 

\  lars  and  catalog  which 

—  *1 '  will  explain  all  the  fea- 

rj  .  fares  of  Unadilla  Silos 

unadilla 

•-  -  -  SILO  CO. 

Box  c. 
Unadilla. 

— '  -  .  . 


Coal  Ashes  in  Concrete 

I  have  three  or  four  cellars  to  cement, 
and  want  to  use  sifted  coal  ashes  in  place 
of  sand.  To  one  shovel  of  cement  how 
many  shovels  of  sand  or  ashes  would  bo 
about  right?  g.  g.  wai.tham. 

Coal  ashes,  or  rather  the  clinkers,  the 
hard,  fused  and  lmluirnable  portions  of 
the  coal,  from  which  the  ashes  and  other 
refuse  have  been  sifted  out.  is  sometimes 
used  for  unimportant  concrete  work, 
M  hen  so  used  it  replaces  the  stone  in  the 
Concrete,  and  sand  and  cement  are  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  of  clean,  well-graded  sand  and 
four  parts  of  screened  clinkers.  Con¬ 
siderable  judgment  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  clinkers,  and  if  gravel 
or  crushed  stone  are  obtainable  their  use 
is  to  he  advised  using  the  clinkers  as  a 
porous  under  layer  for  the  floor,  wetting 
it  and  ramming  it  in  place.  I  would 
also  advise  against  the  proportioning  of 
concrete  mixtures  by  shovelfuls.  This  is 
not  aeon  rale,  although  good  results  are 
often  obtained  by  this  rather  rough 
method  of  measuring.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  much  like  guesswork.  Better 
make  a  bottomless  box  holding  two  cubic 
feet,  2x2  ft.  by  ft  in.  deep.  Fi'l  this  level 
full  of  sand  and  twice  level  full  of  clinkers 
or  stone-,  add  a  sack  of  cement,  and  the 
job  is  measured  to  a  certainty  each  time. 
Also  measure  the  water  used  and  add 
the  same  number  of  pails  to  each  hatch 
mixed  after  the  correct  amount  has  been 
determined.  The  result  will  be  concrete 
of  an  even  consistency. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  ever;.  day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 


A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 


For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


nfil 

Isi 

Hfifl 

GREEN  £ 
MOUNTAIN  Jj 

IL0S 

782 


‘She  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  10.  1922- 


Tom  Barron  Strain  oi 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

The  World’s  Greatest  Layers 

•3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  but¬ 
termilk  fed.  All  flocks  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  out  of  imported  birds.  Special 
price  of  baby  chicks  for  June  as 
follows : 

Regular  matings,  $120  per  1000, 
$13  per  100.  $7  per  50,  $4  per  25. 
Select  matings,  all  old  liens,  late 
moulters.  $15  per  100,  S140  per 
1000,  $8  per  50,  $4.25  per  $25. 
Certified  matings,  $20  per  100,  $10 
per  50,  $5  per  25. 

Last  hatch  J uly  4.  A  hatch  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  My 
book,  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved."  free  with  all  $10  orders. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  from  Directly  Imported 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRON  PEDIGREED  STOCK  AT  A  BARGAIN 

r>  •  |  DrlA«a  .  First  grade,  sired  by  i  in  p  o  r  t  e  d 

special  Prices  .  maieg(  pedigrees  272  y«H.  SIS  per 

111(1,  Second  grade,  Pure  Barron  stock,  S12  per  100, 
Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Heady  for 
delivery  June  6th,  13th,  21at,  28th . 

R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Pa.  Importer  and  Breeder 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Bis.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  p«r  100  and  up 
Extra  duality  utility  stock  with  Certified  cockerels 
SIS.  Hatching  Eggs.  S3.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


S.C. WHITE  DARV  rUIPIfC 
LEGHORN  dADI  LIHUyj 


CHICKS  .09  CENTS 

White  Leghorns,  11c;  Rocks,  13c;  Reds, 
Wyandottei,  Minorcas,  14c;  Mixed,  ,09c  each 

These  are  Bargain  Rates.  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Lots.  Order  from  this  ad.  Safe  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T*  ,  .  Hatching  Bugs,  @8  per  15.  Also 

r>lllTPrri1  ns  stock  for  sale.  OsKUaI.E  FAKUS 
l^uttutupo  r»r4  J*ff*r»on  Station  *«»  Tort 


Hatching  Kegs,  $8  per  15,  Also 
stock  for  snlo.  OlBllifE  I'AlllUS 
I'orl  J*-IT*-rM>n  Sutton  hen  Tork 


inoroas.  S.  C.  Black  chicks,  IK«  each;  $10  per  100.  Pen 
No.  1,  Hogan  test,  Sg»  each.  Mrs.  L  J.  MERVILLE,  tlisi,  M.V. 


TERSE  Y  B  L  A  C  K  C3rl  A  N  T  S 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  A  SONS.  Box  193  Belinar.  N.  i. 


BigValue  Baby  Clucks 

Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  guar¬ 
anteed!  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

P  0HLS  POULTRY  YARDS  and  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices,  Live  delivery  guar 
an  tee-1.  Barred  Rooks,  it.  1.  Beds.  White.  Brown 
Leghorn s  Minorcas.  Write  for  pamphlet — 
Free.  valley  view  poultry  farm 

J.  M.  SANKKY,  Prop.  »l«»U.tcr>  III.-,  i'n. 


b*  DU  White,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  $19 :  Barred 
fl  D  1  Kook,  R.  i.  K-  di. $11 ;  White  Wyandottes,  Anco- 
fUlfVC  nas,  $10.  Leaflet  on  request.  R0SELAWN  P0UL- 
LIIH/Ro  TRY  FARM  *  BATCHERY,  Ottsvilie,  P».  Ocpl.k 


For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS  TF 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Mallard 

and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  E.  E.  RIUQUT,  Ophir  Firm.  Furchisc,  h*.  t. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Direct  from  Producer 

No  one  handles  Kerr  Chicks  except 
the  producers  —  ourselves — and  the 
buyer — yourself.  The  first  meal  they 
get  is  the  one  you  give  them. 

They  are  carefully  bred.  The  flocks 
that  produce  the  eggs  for  our  chick- 
ery  are  culled  —  and  culled  again. 
Every  hen  is  a  heavy  layer,  and  of 
good  breed  type,  in  good  condition. 
They  run  in  small  flocks  on  farms. 
They  are  fine  specimens  of  vigor  and 
health. 

Sale  delivery  is  guaranteed.  Every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive  and 
healthy,  or  be  replaced  by  us  or  your 
money  refunded. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  and  prices 
of  all  popular  breeds. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Hatches  .June  7th,  14th,  21st  and  28th. 
Price,  *12  per  100,  Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs,  We  °cll  year 
after  year  to  the  same  customers.  *16  per  100.  ORDER  sow. 
W11.  IV,  KETCH  -  C'ohocton,  New  York 


248-288-Egg  Strain  lTc?CT  Cockerels  *,1h. 

Guaranteed.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N  Y, 


C|C.  Browt; LEGHORNS— Eggs. half  price.  13— *1.  Hens,  pullets 
w.  and  cockerels.  Booklet  free.  Vera  Fulton,  Gallipolit.O. 


Selected  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

June  chicks  lay  in  Nov.  Best  grade  ONtr.  $12  per  100. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hoptwtll  Junction.  N  Y. 


PHICK8  AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  Single  Comb  Reds, 
U  Anconn,  white  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From  pure-bred, 
Fi  cc  range  breeder-*,  that  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  and 
high  production.  Circular.  ADHIiN  !>**  N h t K ,  Sod m,  H.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  irom  $.12  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Pratt  Poultry  Experiment  Farm 

MORTON,  DEL.  CO.,  PA. 

Five  thousand  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chichs  fpr  June  delivery,  at  fifteen 
cents  each.  Every  egg  produced  on 
our  own  farm  from  selected,  high-pro¬ 
ducing  stock. 


/I.  B.  Hall's  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  brvodert 
nr®  •♦looted  for  vigor.  «l*e  And  type,  und  Are  the  reuult  of  MJ 
y«ir*‘  careful  election.  Our  pen  of  White  Leghorn*  tn  the 
N.  Y.  8t<»U*  Laying  Content,  hold*  4th  place  for  Pie  lut  year. 
W«  h»ve  th®  lArir*«taod  hn»t-equipt»od  hatching  i»lnnt  in  Out 
nectlcut,  with  40,000-oifir  euoaoUy.  All  chick*  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Writo  for  il)u«tiated  circular  and 
price*. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Baby  Chicks 

Now  booking  orders  for  June  delivery.  Nothin;'  but 
Minorcas.  Hatching  Eggs  also.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  LAKE-SIDE  MINORCA  FARM, 
fl.  L.  SHOEMAKER  Bluff  Paint,  Yales  Co.,  New  York 

COCKERELS  -Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  1.  Beds.  both  combe.  White 
Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Bit  IBS  Rue. dull.  N  J. 


50  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  “ivtae. 

J.  D.  WILSON  Route  1  Trenton,  >i.  J. 


HARDIMONT  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eight,  ten  and  twelve  weeks  old  Pullets 
for  delivery  Juno  and  July. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM  New  Jersey 


S'  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Barron  and  Eglantine  strains.  6.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  lights  or  fording  methods  usi-d  All  .lucks 
hatehed  in  Improved  fresh  sir  Ificiihatnrs,  designed 
and  built,  under  rny  personal  supervision,  acquired 
hy  fifteen  years’  oxpeiUmce  hatching  and  breeding 
Leghorns.’  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  fine  circular. 

BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM 

£•  C.  Brows  Serg*-iint«vlll«,  N.  J, 


DARBY’S  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

From  my  flock  which  produced 

Winning  Fen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Contest 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  in  this  Year's  Contest 
C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  station. 
There  are  10U  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  May  22,  1922: 

B,  V.  HOCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  .1 . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 . 

Rtjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  .  ... 

Pleasant.  View  Farm.  ft.  1 . 

Koselawn  Farm.  N  .J . . . 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.J . . . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . jt... 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.J . 

August  Weiss,  N.J . . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . . . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

li.  W.  Collingnood.  N.J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . . . 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J  . . . 


H.  W.  Tracy.  N.J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard,  N.  Y . 

AN CON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J . . . . 

Solomon  Richman,  N.J . . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewoltl  Farm,  N.  Y . . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J .  W ,  Bottcber,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.J . 

A.  I*.  Causae.  Jr-,  N.  J.. . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N,  J....,  .... 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  ,1 . . .  ..... 


Kigenrawch  &  Do  Winters,  N.J. 
Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Mattie  H  Eppele,  N.J  .  . . 


Richard  Fraake,  N,  J.. 
Greeudalo  Farm.  N.Y. 


Henry  K  Heine.  N.  J . 


The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hull, Conn.  . . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugua.  N  J. . . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J . 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn  . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J . 


Herbert  O.  Mnxhurn,  U.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y . 


nine  BARRON 

nu.nVcS-  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

uHlUKb  Specially  Bred  tor  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  you.  because  they  deliver 
the  goods.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  MAY.  JUNE  AND  JULY 
DELIVERIES.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  will  tell  you.  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
these  sturdy,  hardy  chicks  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  price.  Get  our  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Boa  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1.2$ each.  In  lots  of 
100  or  more,  $1.15  each.  Cockerels  for  breeding, 
$2.00  each,  II  for  $10.  These  birds  are  hatched  from 
eggs  from  our  late  moulting  hens  from  our  own 
farm  and  raised  by  us  on  free  range,  and  are  the 
same  as  we  shall  use  in  our  own  pens.  We  do  not 
breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Wekd  &  Son,  Props  liallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J .  61 

Samuel  Niece  At  Son,  N.  J . .  60 

S,  Olsen,  N.J .  66 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  CO 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . .  64 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.J . 41 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  *1 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  68 

John  K.  Koeasner,  N.  J .  51 

Hosebill  Farm,  N  ,1 .  58 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . .  57 

J.  W.  Schrelb.  N.  Y .  68 

Shartowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  56 

A-  K.  Spear.  N,  J .  59 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  53 

John  G.  Simmoudb,  N.  J .  .  62 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  63 

Willis  U.  Stryker,  N.  J .  66 

Sun  View  Farm,  N  J  .  61 

Wallace  8.  Suydam,  N.  J .  54 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  ,  64 

J.  R.  Van  Uoulct),  N.  J .  38 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  59 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N  J . .  49 

Westwood  Poultry  Fariu.JN.  J .  48 

Janies  Whctsnl.  N.  J .  56 

While  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  59 


Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 


SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

It.  1.  REDS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Harumonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn... 
Hunterdon  Go.  Poultry  Assn.  _  ... 


Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn 
Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Week  Total 

45 

711 

33 

650 

58 

728 

51 

989 

49 

1097 

36 

632 

38 

783 

47 

776 

49 

691 

38 

642 

42 

925 

29 

717 

44 

851 

29 

1026 

43 

909 

37 

651 

52 

875 

34 

760 

45 

990 

35 

681 

40 

867 

53 

713 

44 

764 

61 

919 

53 

896 

59 

922 

60 

989 

58 

1076 

52 

860 

51 

866 

50 

787 

62 

841 

60 

954 

64 

996 

53 

801 

69 

861 

5S 

900 

62 

930 

59 

,  1027 

63 

1041 

65 

1209 

53 

957 

61 

877 

59 

862 

45 

719 

54 

911 

65 

960 

52 

997 

63 

869 

55 

821 

52 

856 

62 

983 

GO 

929 

55 

775 

60 

863 

46 

923 

61 

1100 

57 

931 

37 

626 

53 

923 

44 

744 

57 

1  05 

61 

1044 

60 

909 

66 

961 

60 

953 

64 

925 

41 

744 

71 

1001 

68 

919 

51 

815 

58 

899 

57 

939 

68 

914 

56 

925 

59 

1051 

53 

934 

62 

911 

63 

911 

66 

1016 

61 

886 

54 

828 

64 

995 

33 

718 

59 

882 

49 

874 

48 

810 

56 

e33 

59 

864 

59 

857 

3N. 

62 

903 

S3 

42 

769 

52 

869 

52 

863 

41 

716 

69 

889 

44 

850 

57 

852 

52 

931 

45 

798 

5343 

87892 

The  Guinea  Hen  as  a  Watchman 

A  week  or  ho  ago  I  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  have  my  henhouses  visited  by 
thieves,  and  more  than  half  my  flock  of 
It.  I.  Reds  taken,  picking  the  best  of  the 
flock.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  if 
guinea  hens  were  kept  in  pens  no  one 
could  enter  them  at  night  without  the 
guineas  making  and  keeping  up  a  great 
noise.  Can  you  furnish  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  (hat  statement,  as  I  want 
to  protect  myself  In  the  future.  s.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Guineas  are  a  good  source  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  a  place.  No  marauders,  be  they 
thieves,  dogs  or  other  animals,  can  prowl 
around  a  place  long  at  night  without  an 
outcry  from  the  guineas,  who  prefer  to 
roost  in  trees  near  the  chicken  houses, 
rather  than  to  be  housed.  Guineas  are  of 
a  semi-wild  nature*  and  do  not  do  well  in 
confinement.  Of  course  they  often  make 
outcries  at  night  when  no  one  is  around. 
Chicken  thieves  would  be  likely  to  give  a 
place  a  wide  berth  if  they  knew  there 
were  guineas  there.  g.  g.  i. 


Preserve  Eggs  Now 
for  Economy 

SOME  people  go  without  eggs  when  the 
prices  go  up.  There's  no  need  for  that. 
Eggs  are  a  necessary  food  —  nourishing 
and  healthful. 

Put  eggs  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver 
now  while  prices  are  reasonable.  Use 
them  later  when  eggs  are  high. 

Keeping  eggs  in  water  glass  is  urged  by 
the  Government.  RUTLAND  Egg  Pre¬ 
server  is  perfected  to  such  a  high  degree 
that  complete  satisfaction  is  assured. 
Don't  take  chances  with  unknown  pre¬ 
servers! 

Eggs  keep  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver 
from  9  to  12  months.  Preserving  8  dozen 
requires  only  a  pint.  A  quart  preserves  * 
15  to  20  dozen.  Prepare  the  full  solution  A 
and  add  the  eggs  to  it  from  M 

time  to  time  asyou  get  them. 

Sold  In  pints,  quarts  and 
gallons  at  drug  stores, poul-  Ol  Hi  ill  iintHl 
try  supply  houses  and  gen-  "Vri ■ ' "_iT!u 
eral  stores. 

Rullaad  FirtClay  Co.,  RatUnd.Vt.  §  **Tto 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


PORTER'S 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
muko  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Oar  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  site,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  toil  lots  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  wintur  layer*. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodui,  N,  Y. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 

Orders  for  chicks  and  batching  eggs  hare 
nearly  swamped  ns.  We  have  had  to  turn  down 
orders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  which  we  could  not  fill. 

More  and  more  the  public  are  appreciating  the 
money-making  qualities  of 

LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 

We  can  fill  a  few  more  orders  for  June  chicks 
at  our  low  June  prices.  If  interested,  write  at 
once.  80-page  catalogue  free. 

LORD  FARMS 

JAMES  H.  LORO.  Prop. 

67  FOREST  BT.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Straight  American  Stock 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 

May  19th — $15.00  per  hundred 
May  29th — $12.00  per  hundred 
June  hatches,  $10.00  per  hundred 

Bred  for  vigor,  size*  and  largo  w  hite  market  eggs. 
15,000  itlrouay  sold  to  old  customers.  Let  us  refer 
you  to  them.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks  guaranteed.  Price  Ust  on  request. 

KIRKUP  BROS. 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


S.C.White  Leghorn 
Chicks* 

Cornell  Certified  A 


-w  March  25th  — 

"  we  ore  sold  out  to 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
1  nun  old  customers  That 
speaks  well  lor  the  sutis- 
i  faction  our  chicks 

^  HOW  MANY  ? 

WHICH  r. 

*  V  TUESDAY? 


While  leghorn  PULLETS 


Fine,  healthy,  vigorous,  yellow-shanked, 
range-raised  birds  that  will  please.  Hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  birds  of  any  age  desired, 

HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  jersey 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Farmer's  position  s,ii.l  favorable — 

PRICES  HIGHER  THAN  YEAR  AGO — IN¬ 
CREASED  ACREAGE  OF  STANDARD  VEGE¬ 
TABLES — GOOD  YEAR  FOR  FRUIT, 

The  improvement  in  the  farmer’s  po¬ 
sition  seems  to  be  holding,  l'rices  of  farm 
products  look  better  by  comparison  with 
those  of  a  year  ago,  although  they  are 
low  compared  with  the  war  boom.  Eu¬ 
rope  is  taking  more  grain  and  cotton  at 
higher  prices.  Germany,  by  the  way,  is 
back  to  second  place  as  a  Cotton  buyer, 
and  Japan  has  about  doubled  now,  taking 
third  place  as  a  customer  for  American 
cotton,  with  England  first.  Our  own  mills 
are  back  to  the  1015)  rate  of  demand. 
Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  and  many  thousands 
more’  cars  have  been  shipped.  Butter  is 
.3  to  5)e  higher,  while  cheese  sells  about 
the  same  as  then.  Any  little  advance 
the  dairy  farmers  get  is  offset  by  higher 
cost  of  store  feeds.  Dairy  farmers  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  grain  farmers  in  the  slump 
of  1920-21.  but  have  seen  less  improve¬ 
ment  since.  Live  stock  is  higher  than  a 
year  ago  for  sheep,  lambs  and  hogs,  but 
not  for  cattle.  General  business  conditions 
have  shown  fairly  steady  improvement 
for  the  past  eight  months.  If  tin*  gain 
continues,  as  seems  likely,  there  will  be 
more  money  to  he  spent  for  the  Summer 
and  Fall  products  of  the  farm.  Labor  for 
the  farm  is  still  in  fair  supply,  but  the 
surplus  is  being  taken  up  by  the  factories 
and  road  building  in  some  sections. 

The  season  is  late  in  a  general  way, 
but  on  the  whole  about  as  favorable  as  the 
average.  There  were  floods  in  the  South¬ 
west,  drought  in  the  Southeast  and  frost 
midway.  The  Northwest  had  some  frost 
injury,  but  while  the  Northeast  suffered 
but  few  drawbacks,  the  frost  did  harm  in 
some  localities,  but  did  not  greatly  dam¬ 
age  the  outlook.  The  country’s  fruit  crop 
has  been  cut  somewhat,  and  it  may  be 
just  as  well,  for  a  full  crop  East.  West 
and  South  could  not  all  be  sold.  So  far 
as  can  be  estimated,  there  will  he  about 
10  per  cent  increase  in  the  majority  of 
main-crop  potato  States,  and  about  10 
per  cent  in  Northern  and  mid  western 
onion  acreage.  This  would  not  necessarily 
mean  over-production,  unless  all  sections 
have  a  full  yield.  Just  now  both  the 
onion  and  potato  markets  are  between  the 
old  and  new  seasons,  and  supplies  are 
moderate. 

MORE  POTATOES  AND  ONIONS 

The  old  potato  market  season  draws 
close  to  the  end  without  the  extreme 
slump  of  last  year.  The  situation  im¬ 
proved  rather  during  May.  All  the  old 
Slates  except  Maine  were  about  done 
shipping,  ami  new  potatoes  were  late  in 
the  Upper  South  and  not  quite  ready  to 
fill  the  gap.  Old  potatoes  average  in  the 
cities  about  $1.50  for  100  lbs.,  atul  new 
stock  about  $5  per  hhl.  Reports  show  in¬ 
creased  planting  in  the  North  and  West, 
hut  a  considerable  part  of  the  main  crop 
is  not.  planted  until  .Tune,  and  conditions 
mav  be  changed  by  the  time  the  first  of¬ 
ficial  forecast  is  issued  in  July. 

EARLY  FRUITS  COMING  FAST 

It  has  been  a  great  season  for  straw¬ 
berries.  It  seems  that  the  height  of  the 
season  was  passed  with  the  peak  of  the 
Tennessee  shipments.  The  next  Crop  in 
succession  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
was  reduced  by  the  early  frosts.  The 
price,  average  in  city  markets  has  recov¬ 
ered  somewhat  for  choice  stock,  but  there 
is  still  a  considerable  bulk  of  sales  as  low 
as  S  to  16c  tier  quart.  The  average  price 
of  berries  from  the  various  sections  is 
around  $3  per  24-qt.  ease,  or  about  one- 
half  the  price  usually  in  the  same  markets 
a  year  ago.  The  difference  is  owing  to 
the  greater  yield  and  somewhat  larger 
acreage  this  year,  and  possibly  to  the 
somewhat  larger  supply  of  other  fruits. 
There  are  still  close  to  one  million  boxes 
of  Northwestern  boxed  apples  in  storage. 
Dried  fruits  are  in  fair  supply.  Consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  South  American 
peaches,  melons,  etc.,  were  placed  upon 
the  large  markets  this  season,  and  the 
Georgia  peach  crop  is  beginning  to  move 
in  a  limited  way.  The  quality  of  the  fruit, 
is  reported  good  for  early  peaches.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  yield  will  he  only  moderate, 
owing  to  weather  damage  of  various  kinds. 
Melons  from  Florida  are  selling  from  50c 
to  $1.  wholesale,  hut  the  movement  is  not 
yet  well  under  way.  Early  reports  indi¬ 
cate  a  heavy  supply  of  cantaloupes  both 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  the  South 
Atlantic  cantaloupe  sections.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up -State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENMCOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
22c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c; 
neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb., 
25c;  round  steak,  lb,,  22  to  24c;  sausage, 
lb.,  20c;  salt  pork,  lb„  20c;  pork  loiu, 
lb.,  27c;  pork  chops,  lb„  32c;  sliced 
ham,  lb..  30  to  35c;  Dold  hacon,  lb„  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb., 
10  to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb,,  35c;  veal  loaf, 
lb,  35c{  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed. 
30c;  bullheads,  local  river,  lb.,  30c;  eels, 
lb..  >  30c;  six-wceks-pigs,  each,  $0. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lh.,  32c:  fowls, 
lb..  32c;  old  roosters,  lb  ,  25c;  gprse.  lb,, 
32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c;  day-old  chicks,  each, 
20c. 


Dressed  Poultry  —  Chickens,  lh.,  38c; 
fowls,  lh..  38c;  geese,  lb.,  M4e;  <1  licks,  lb., 
34c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  2.3c;  brown.  28c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  qt.,  Sc;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt„  5c;  cream,  qt., 
70c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  45c; 
best,  dairy,  45c;  cheese,  cream,  30c  ;  skim, 
17c;  cottage  cheese.  10c ;  Pimento  cheese, 
15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  new  maple  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c; 
clover  honey,  card.  23c;  vinegar,  eider, 
gal.,  40c. 

Apples,  bu„  $2.40;  asparagus.  11  %c; 
beans,  lh..  Sc:  celery.  12 Vge ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  6c;  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  each.  5c ;  horseradish,  bottle, 
lik':  dandelion  greens,  peck,  20c;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  heads,  each.  10c:  unions,  dry, 
3  lbs..  25c:  green,  bunch.  5c:  potatoes, 
bu..  95c;  new,  lh..  5c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.35:  pens,  qt.,  15c;  rhubarb,  lh.,  10c; 
radishes,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  15c;  string 
beans,  qt..  15c:  squash,  Hubbard,  lh.,  5c; 
strawberries,  qt..  25  to  2Sc ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  lb„  14c;  heavy,  12c;  lamb, 
Spring,  lb..  30  to  50c;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  9c; 
veal.  lb..  12c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  30c:  broilers, 
lh„  40  to  (50c;  fowls,  lh„  27  to  34c; 
geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lh.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb..  75c ;  fowls,  lh.,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  lh..  40c. 

Eggs,  27  to  30c:  duck  eggs.  35  to  40e  ; 
butter,  lb..  40  to  45e;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
r  |f)  to  40c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cowslips,  bn.,  50c;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  75c;  garlic.  lb.,  20  to  25c :  honey, 
pt..  30  to  35c ;  kohl-rabi.  doz..  60c;  let¬ 
tuce.  leaf,  crate.  $1.20  to  $3.50;  Boston, 
doz.  heads,  $3:  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.50 
to  $2:  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.20;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  rotnaine,  doz. 
heads.  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  40c; 
spinach,  bn.,  $1. 

Hay,  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $23;  No.  2. 
$17  to  $19;  No.  3.  $16;  Timothy,  ton, 
$20  to  $23 ;  rye  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  heef,  carcass.  lb„  10  to  15c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  16  to  20e ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
12  to  15c:  heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lh.,  30  to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  Spring,  lb.,  .5$ 
to  40e;  fowls,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc ;  r<  >•  »sters. 
old,  16  to  18c;  guinea  fowls,  each.  50  to 
60c;  ducks,  lb..  23  to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  IS 
to  20c;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c. 

Eggs.  28  to  30c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lh..  33  to  35c. 

Strawberries,  Kentucky,  crate.  24  qts.. 
$5.50  to  $0.50:  Maryland.  32  qts.,  $6.50 
to  $7;  pineapples,  ease,  $4.75  to  $5:  as¬ 
paragus,  small,  doz.  bunches,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  large,  doz.  bunches.  $3.50  to  $5; 
beets,  new.  doz.  hunches.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
beef  greens,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.45  to  $1.55;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1 
to  $1.10:  cucumbers,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Lettuce,  head.  doz.  60  to  75c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  hunches.  20  to  35c;  onions,  bu,,  $1.50 
to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25e: 
potatoes,  lm.,  90  to  95c;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb..  20  to  35c;  watercress,  doz 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
niarinw,  $7  50;  white  marrow.  $6;  red 
kidney,  $7.50;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea.  $6; 
ellow-pye.  $K;  Imperials.  $5. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers,  7c;  No.  2.  6c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No,  2.  4c; 
hulls  and  stags,  lb..  4c:  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50:  calf 
skins.  No.  1.  10c:  No.  2,  9c;  wool,  fierce, 
lh.,  25  to  28c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb., 
2s  to  30c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.28;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  75  to  77c;  oats.  48  to  49c: 
rye.  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton.  $26  to  $2S;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $18. 

Seeds,  clover,  large,  bu..  $14  to  $16 ; 
medium.  $14.50  to  $16.50;  Timothy, 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Alsike,  fi'2  to  $13;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $13  to  $14. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  off  again,  with  no  sign  of  re¬ 
covery.  Good  pastures  are  perhaps  the 
reason.  “Easy’’  seems  to  he  the  word 
generally.  Ouions  are  finding  their  new 
low  level.  Green  stuff  grows  fast. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  weak ;  creamery,  33  to  39e ; 
dairy,  30  to  35c;  crocks.  30  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  24c.  Cheese,  unsettled ; 
daisies,  new  and  old,  19  to  25c;  fiats,  IS 
to  24c;  Longhorns,  18  to  25c;  Swiss, 
wheel.  35  to  60c.  Eggs,  easy;  hennery, 
27  to  29c;  State  and  Western  candled. 
20  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys.  4.5  to 
59c;  fowl.  22  to  33c:  chickens,  26  to  34c; 
broilers,  38  to  44e :  old  roosters,  23  to 
24c ;  ducks.  31  to  32c ;  geese,  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  easy ;  fowls.  20  to  29c ; 
broilers,  40  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 


20c ;  ducks.  23  to  30c- ;  geese,  18  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  varieties, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  seconds.  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
common,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  easier; 
best  homegrown,  bu..  80c  to  $1.10;  sec¬ 
onds.  50  to  65c;  Florida,  hhl..  $4  to  $7.75 J 
Carolina,  $0.25  to  $0.50 ;  sweets,  hamper. 
$1.75  to  $2. 

berries  and  melons 

Strawberries,  soft  and  easier ;  best.  24- 
qt.  crates.  $4.75  to  $5 :  seconds,  $2.50  to 
$4.  Watermelons,  firmer;  each.  80c  to  $1. 

REA  N  S — ON  IO  N  S 

Beans,  firm  :  kidney,  $8  to  $9 ;  marrow, 
$8  to  $8.25;  pea  aud  medium,  $7  to  $8. 
<  hiions,  steady ;  Texas,  crate.  $1.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Bermuda,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  Egyp¬ 
tian,  sack.  $5  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  mostly  firm  ;  asparagus,  Mt. 
Morris,  doz..  $2.75  to  $3.50;  beans,  green 
and  wax;  hamper.  $1.75  to  $2.75;  beets, 
bu..  $3.50  to  $3.75:  doz.  bunches.  90c  to 
$125;  cabbage,  crate.  $1.50  to  $3  50;  car¬ 
rots.  new,  bn.._  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c:  celery.  Florida,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4;  cucumbers,  hamper.  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  lettuce,  curly,  lh.,  5  to  7c:  home¬ 
grown,  box.  65  to  75c;  parsley,  doz 
bunches.  75c  to  $1.25;  peas,  Southern, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.75;  peppers,  box,  $3  to 
$3.75;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  50c; 
radishes,  dozL  bunches,  15  to  25c t  spinach, 
fin.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $5;  watercress,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy  ;  light  comb,  lb..  15  to  22c  ; 
dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  strong;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $21 
to  $24 :  clover  mixed.  $20  to  $23 ;  rve 
straw.  $18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$16  to  $18;  wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton.  $25; 
middlings.  $24;  red  dog.  $34.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50.75;  oilmeal,  $51;  hominy, 
$28;  gluten,  $36.75;  oat  feed.  $10  50; 
rye  middlings,  $25.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  38  to  39%c;  good  to 
choice.  3-»  to  36%c;  lower  grades.  32  to 
34c;  ladle-packed,  23  to  27c;  packing 
stock,  IS  to  24c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  nearby.  34  to  36c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  27  to  28c;  lower  grades, 
22  to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy.  26  to  28c ;  fair  to  good, 
24  to  25c;  Spring  chickens.  50  to  55c; 
ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese.  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  34c ;  roosters,  IS  to  20c; 
Spring  ducks.  25  to  26c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  hhl..  $5  to  $6.25;  strawberries, 
qt.,  10  to  30c ;  oranges,  box,  $3  to  $10; 
grapefruit,  box.  $4.25  to  $6.40. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  hhl..  $2.75  to  $5.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  hhl..  $1  50  to  $1.65 ;  asparagus, 
bunch.  10  to  40c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  hhl.,  $6  to  $8.50 ;  Spy,  $5  to 
$7:  Ben  Davis,  $4  to  $5;  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $3. 

BEANS 

Ten,  100  lbs..  $7  to  $9.25;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $9.25 ;  yellow-eye,  $8.25  to  $S.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  36  to  37e ;  good  to 
choiee,  33  to  35c ;  dairy,  27  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery,  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  31c ;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

Mil, I.  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $27.50  to  $27.75:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27.50  to  $30 ;  red  dog,  $38.50; 
mixed  feed.  $31  to  $35;  gluten  feed.  $40; 
cottonseed  meal,  $50  to  $56;  linseed  meal, 
$52  to  $56. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $1.20  to 
$1.30;  new,  hhl.,  $4  to  $6.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  48  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  38c;  fowls,  2S 
to  32c:  roosters,  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz., 
$5  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  50c  to  $1.25;  celery,  bu., 
box,  $3  to  $3.25  :  lettuce,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
spinach,  box,  20  to  40c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  1.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prices  for  June:  Class  1, 
for  liquid  consumption,  $1.75 ;  Class  2, 


for  cream  and  ice  cream.  $1.50:  Class  3. 
for  condensed  milk,  a  differential  of  20c 
over  butter  prices;  Class  4,  for  butter 
and  cheese,  price  based  on  butter  and 
cheese  quotations. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 
Good  to  choice . 

.34% 

m 

.35 

.31 

m 

.33 

Lower  grades . 

.29 

Oi 

.30 

City  made . 

.24 

Or 

.28 

Dairy,  best  . 

.33% 

Cry 

.34 

Common  to  good.... 

.29 

Or 

.32 

Packing  stock  . 

.19 

@ 

.25 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk.  new.  f’ey.  .18% 

m 

.19 

Average  run  . 

.17% 

@ 

.18 

Skims  . 

.14 

@ 

.15 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey.. 

.37 

(a> 

.38 

Medium  to  good.... 
Mix’d  col’s,  n’by.  best. 

.32 

Oy 

.35 

.32 

Or 

.34 

Medium  to  good.... 

.25 

Or 

.30 

Gathered,  best  . 

.30 

Or 

.31 

Medium  to  good .... 

.24 

(til 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 49 

Or 

.52 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.42 

(a 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

.42 

Or 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(a 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

Oi 

.60 

Fcwls  . . 

§2i) 

Or 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Or 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.20 

or 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

Or 

.IS 

.Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

Or 

9.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  8.75 

(o 

9.00 

Bulls  . , . 

4.00 

@ 

5.25 

Cows  . 

1.50 

Or 

5.00 

Calves,  prime  v'l.  c-wt. 

10.00 

Ol 

13.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

Or 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

Or 

11.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.00 

(ft) 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

14.00 

Oil 

17.06 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

8.00 

(ft 

8.50 

Medium  . 

7.50 

Of 

8.50 

Pea  . 

8.00 

Of 

9.50 

Red  kidney . 

8.25 

(a 

9.00 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

(a 

10.00 

Yellow  eye . 

6.50 

Oi 

7.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.. 

4.50 

Or 

9.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

Or 

5.50 

Spy  . 

7.00 

Ot 

10.00 

Russet  . 

4.00 

Oi 

6.00 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

Ot 

4.75 

Strawberries — 

Jersey,  qt . 

.12 

Oil 

.25 

Delaware  and  Md... 

.08 

Of 

.20 

Avocados,  doz . 

4.00 

Of 

5.00 

Muskmebms.  bu . 

3.00 

0i' 

12.00 

W a te rmelon s.  car . 325 .(K ) 

<0)650.00 

Peaches.  Ga..  crate... 

1.00 

Or 

4. (HI 

Huckleberries.  N.  (’..  qt. 

.25 

Of 

.35 

Blackberries.  N.  qt. 

.20 

Oil 

.35 

Gooseberries,  J'sey,  qt. 

.14 

Of 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s...  1.75 

Of 

5.00 

Beets,  bu . 

1.50 

(0) 

1.75 

Carrots,  bbl . 

4.00 

(if 

5.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

.75 

Of 

1.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.25 

Of 

1.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

Oi 

2.50 

Onions,  bn . 

1.50 

Of 

2.00 

Peppers  bu . 

1.25 

Of 

2.50 

Radishes,  %-bbl.  bkt.. 

1.00 

Of 

1.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 

.75 

Of 

1.25 

Squash,  bid . 

.25 

Of 

.75 

String  beans,  bu . 

1.00 

ot 

1.75 

Tomatoes,  G-bkt.  crate 

1.50 

ot 

5.50 

Watercress.  100  b’ches 

2.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches. 

2.50 

Of 

4.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.75 

Oi 

3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

6.00 

Of 

9  (X) 

Peas,  bu . 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs .  2.25 

Of 

3.00 

State.  180  lbs . 

2  25 

Of 

3.00 

Southern,  new.  bbl.... 

2  50 

0i) 

4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bn. . .  . 

2.75 

Of. 

3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothv,  No.  1..  31.0$. 

Of 

32.00 

No.  2 . 

28.00 

Oi 

30.00 

No.  3 . 

25.00 

Or 

26.00 

Shipping . 

22.00 

Of 

24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

22.00 

Oi 

30  00 

Straw,  rye  . . 

35  00 

Of 

36.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

16.00 

Of 

18.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York  : 


"Wheat.  No.  2.  red . $1.25 

No.  1.  Northern . . .  1.46 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.38 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow . 79 

Oats,  No.  2.  white . 40 

Rye  . 1.11 

Barley  . 77 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . ..$.46  to  $.18 

Fair  to  good . 40  to  .44 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 07  to  .08 

Bottled.  Grade  A .  .17 

Bottled.  Grade  B .  .14 

Certified .  .28 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint _ _  .28 

Cheese,  lb . 30  to  .42 

Eggs — Best  . 45  to  .18 

Fair  to  good . 30  to  .42 

Fowls  . 45  to  .50 

Chickens  . . 45  to  .55 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to  .04 

Apples,  doz . 50  to  .75 

Onions,  lb . 05  to  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  to  .10 
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ky  “The  Flozver  of  the  Season’s  Chicks”  x— 

Worth-while  Reductions  on  Worth-while  Chicks 


QUALITY 


Raising  Ducks  and  Geese 

The  growing  popularity  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  this  country  makes  it  profitable 
for  every  farm  woman  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  care  if  she  wishes  to  make 
the.  most  from  her  poultry,  uud  use  to 
the  best  advantage  the  food  which  the 
farm  produces.  While  liens  are  almost 
an  essential,  it  is  well  to  keep  ducks  ami 
geese  also,  for  they  will  use  foods  which 
the  hen  overlooks  entirely. 

I  like  to  use  hens  for  hatching  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  have  never  had  good  success 
in  raising  geese  after  they  are  hatched 
iu  an  incubator.  If  no  hens  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  eggs  may  be  started  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  then  transferred  to  the  hen  after 
two  or  three  weeks.  On  many  of  the 
large  duck  farms,  artificial  methods  of 
incubation  are  used  with  good  success. 
In  using  n  machine  for  either  kind  of 
eggs,  run  about;  one  degree  lower  than  for 
hen's  eggs,  101  Vi  to  102 ‘4  is  best.  For 
duck  eggs,  moisture  should  ho  lidded  for 
the  Inst  10  days.  This  may  he  done  by 
placing  a  damp  doth  or  a  dish  of  water 
in  the  bot  tom,  of  the  machine.  Goose  eggs 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  about 
100  degrees,  for  about  one  minute,  This 
should  he  done  every  second  or  third  day 
after  the  fifteenth  day,  and  every  day  for 
about  the.  last  week. 

If  hens  are  to  he  used,  I  cut  a  sod 
about  the  size  of  the  box,  hollow  out  like 
a  nest,  then  cover  with  hay  or  straw. 
Warm  water  should  also  he  added  when 
eggs  are  set  under  hens,  but  the  earth 
will  hold  the  moisture  much  better 
than  the  hay  alone.  Some  breeders 
say  that  goose  eggs  should  he  turned  un¬ 
der  hens  the  same  as  in  an  incubator,  for 
they  are  so  large  the  bird  cannot  manage 
them.  Goose  eggs  will  often  take  five 
weeks  to  hatch,  and  I  have  sometimes 
had  duck  eggs  take  about  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  the  little  birds  are  dry,  take 
from  the  nest  until  all  are  hatched.  If  it 
seems  best  to  keep  the  hens  for  mothers, 
shut  in  a  coop  so  the  little  fellows  can¬ 
not  wander  away,  as  they  will  not  heed 
the  call  of  the  hen.  If  one  prefers  to 
raise  without  a  mother,  and  I  usually 
use.  that  method,  fill  a  jar  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter  and  set  in  the  middle  of  a.  Imx  where 
tile  little  fellows  can  crowd  about  it. 
Cover  all  warmly.  Be  sure  they  are 
warm  enough,  but  not  too  warm  if  the 
weather  is  hot,  as  they  are  very  tender 
the  first  few  weeks.  One  can  usually  tell 
if  they  are  comfortable  by  tlieir  content¬ 
ed  coo.  If  uncomfortable,  they  will 
scream. 

I. it  tie  ducks  and  geese  should  be  fed 
separately,  as  the  ducks  eat  very  rapidly 
and  the  geese  will  starve.  No  feed  should 
be  given  until  they  are  at  least  30  hours 
old,  and  not  then  if  they  do  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  eat.  1  like  to  start  the  geese  on 
bread  and  mill;,  fed  live  times  a  day  until 
they  are  at  least  three  weeks  old.  They 
must  also  be  given  green  feed,  such  as 
grass  or  clover  chopped  fine,  and  should 
be  given  sand  at  all  times.  Give  plenty 
of  clean  drinking  water,  deep  enough  so 
they  can.  wash  out  their  eyes,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  so  they  cannot  get  wet.  If  one 
does  not  wish  to  feed  bread  entirely,  after 
the  first  few  days  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  cornmeal,  bran  and  middlings, 
dampened  with  milk  or  buttermilk,  can 
bo  given.  Be  careful  the  feed  is  not  slop¬ 
py.  A  dry,  crumbly  state  is  best.  If 
milk  is  not  obtainable,  about  5  per  cent 
of  beef  scrap  should  be  added.  They  are 
very  slow  and  dainty  enters,  and  some¬ 
times  will  eat  nothing  but  grass.  Many 
breeders  say  that  they  are  seriously  hurt, 
however,  if  they  miss  a  single  feed.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that, 
hut;  know  that  they  must  have  pasture, 
if  kept  long  on  a  hoard  floor,  the  little 
legs  will  spread  out  and  the  bird  becomes 
lamp,  if  this  does  happen,  tie  the  legs 
firmly  together,  gradually  tightening  the 
cord  as  the  distance  apart  becomes  less. 
I  have  never  found  that  they  could  be 
very  well  afterward,  but  the  condition 
can  be  helped  somewhat. 

For  the  ducklings,  I  like  to  make  n 
johnny  cake  of  equal  parts  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  mois¬ 
tened  with  buttermilk  and  the  soda  nec¬ 
essary  to  neutralize  the  acid,  then  baked 
hard.  This  should  be  softened  with  milk 
or  water  to  a  dry,  crumbly  state,  and  fed 
five  times  a  day.  As  T  stated  before,  if 
milk  is  not  obtainable,  5  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap  should  be  added,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  until  it  is  15  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  third  week.  They  are 


Even  after  she  is  let  out  a  shelter  should 
lie  provided  for  nights  and  wet  weather. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  drive  her  in 
this,  for  she  has  absolute  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  care  for  them  without  any 
assistance. 

There  is  almost  no  animal  which  en¬ 
joys  her  babies  more  than  an  old  goose, 
and  she  will  care  for  them  long  after 
they  are  feathered  and  fully  grown.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  1  had  a  goose  which  laid 
until  the  last  of  June,  then  set  and  raised 
several  fine  goslings.  1  also  gave,  her 
some  ducklings,  so  she  bad  a  family  num¬ 
bering  about  25.  She  would  take  them 
to  the  fields  or  wherever  the  pasture 
seemed  best,  but  was  always  on  hand 
when  the  chickens  were  fed. 

Many  times  when  we  were  visiting  in 
the  house  and  had  uo  idea  that  she  was 
about,  we  would  hear  her  low  “Honk, 
Imnk.”  and  knew  that  she  was  in  com- 
plete  sympathy  with  what  was  being  said. 
Her  chief  delight  was  in  taking  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  road,  where  every  passing 
vehicle  Could  admire  the  fluffy  babies. 
She  certainly  believed  that,  “it  pays  to 
advertise.”  esttier  marie  iietts. 

Poorly  Fed  Chicks 

T  had  47  Barred  Rock  chicks  hatched 
March  11.  They  were  good  strong  chicks 
and  did  well  for  about  10  days,  then  they 
commenced  to  stagger.  They  kept  on 
eating  and  drinking,  hut  still  grew  weaker, 
and  after  four  or  five  days  die.  The 
lower  hill  seems  to  get  soft  back  near  tin* 
throat,  and  the  food  dries  on  the  hills, 
while  the  lower  hill  lops  down.  1  have 
them  in  a  brood  coop  4x8  ft.  by  15  in. 
deep,  with  n  10-in.  hover  in  the  center, 
and  covered  with  glass,  but  keep  sash 
raised  for  ventilation,  according  to  the 
weather,  keeping  thermometer  at  edge  of 
hover  o round  00  degrees  by  kerosene  nil 
lamp  set  under  coop.  ('OOP  stands  2  ft. 
from  floor  on  legs,  but  in  bottom  of  coop 
there  is  from  2  to  3  in.  of  gravel,  which 
since  they  commenced  to  show  this  trou¬ 
ble  I  keep  damp  by  wetting  on  the  ends, 
but  leave  it  dry  under  and  around  the 
hover.  I  fed  this  flock  to  start  with  dry 
hominy  (white)  for  a  mash,  which  was 
kept  by  them  continually.  Every  day  I 
gave  them  a  little  boiled  rice,  well  cooked 
and  not  too  thick.  I  also  keep  charcoal 
by  thorn  all  the  time.  J.  C. 

Connecticut, 

I  suspect  that  you  have  kept  this  flock 
too  closely  confined  to  a  brooder  which 
lias  been  too  warm  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  time;  90  degrees  at  the  edge  must 
have  meant  a  pretty  warm  interior.  With 
proper  conditions  they  should  have  been 
able  to  stand  confinement  up  to  two 
weeks,  though  an  outdoor  run  should  be 
given  before  the  end  of  that  time,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  However,  you  did  not  feed  a  suit¬ 
able  ration,  whatever  other  conditions 
might  have  been  unfavorable.  Hominy 
and  boiled  rice  alone!  Wow!  Good  for 
fattening  a  pig,  but  containing  almost 
none  of  the  mineral  and  other  elements 
that  a  growing  chick  needs  in  abund¬ 
ance,  Give  what  you  have  left;  milk,  all 
that,  they  will  drink  and  all  of  tiie  time. 
Milk,  milk,  milk!  And  then  mix  up  a 
good  chick  mash,  say  two  parts  of  wheat 
loan  with  one  part  each  of  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground  oats 
(with  hulls  sifted  out  for  very  small 
chicles)  and  best:  meat  scrap  obtainable. 
Sift  out;  big  chunks  from  meat  scrap  and 
give  to  hens.  For  scratch  grains  use 
finely  cracked  corn,  pinhead  oatmeal  and 
cracked  wheat.  Mostly  corn.  Suit  size 
of  corn  and  wheat  particles  to  age  of 
chicks.  You  won’t  need  to  crack  wheat 
long,  and  can  get  along  without  it  if 
need  he.  Feed  all  stuff,  except  the  milk, 
dry.  Give  the  clliclw  sods  while  they 
must  ho  confined,  (five  them  a  chance 
to  get  from  a  warm  to  a  coo!  place  when 
they  like.  Give  tender  green  stuff  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  sprout  some  outs  early. 
And,  finally,  give  these  chicks  milk — 
sweet,  sour,  whole,  skim  or  buttermilk ; 
buy  the  whole  sweet  milk  for  them  for 
a  few  weeks  if  you  can’t  do  any  better. 

M.  B.  U. 

A  Dclousing  Barrel 

Now  and  then  we  have  questions  about 
a  dclousing  machine  for  chickens.  They 
are  built  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a 
barrel  churn,  to  turn  over  and  over,  with 
the  chickens  inside.  The  county  agent  of 
Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  describes  his  experience 


ror  Miipmeni,  June  10,  n,  iu,  u  aiiu  lo 

Juna  cliioka  nr©  ©nay  to  raise  nnd  tnako  trend  winter  layer*.  ltosoniout  cliicks  are  rani  money- 
makers  hunky,  heulthy,  livable  youngster*,  hatchod  in  our  own  big  incubator#*  from  Roaemont 
selected  farm-rangs  branding  stock.  Itosauiont  chicks  will  satisfy  you, 

P.r  2r.  l‘,r  r.l)  P,r  100  P*r  GOO  Per  1,000 

White,  ltluck.  ltrown  I.irghorns . .  83.JS6  >11.00  812.00  856.00  8110.00 

Kurrad  Kooks,  Khodo  Island  Keds .  3.50  7.00  14.00  07.50  130.00 

White  Hocks,  Wh.  Wyandotte**,  Ancona*  4,50  (4.50  17.00  -  ’ 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  and  %a(e  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  and  inclose  check  or  money  order 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  R*.emont,  Hunterdan  Co.,  New  Jersey 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  XSS’SfXJS. 

aaeas^  $3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50  ;  $12.00  for  100  ; 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Sate  delivery  nnd  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  PKEE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Not©  tli©  features  of  th©  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proofs  also, ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Haying  Contest,  is 
equipping  hif  new  farm  with,  at  Davisvillo.  Rhode 
Island,  Mndeinn1lair.es  Writo  for  free  booklet, 
allowing  forty  different  ents. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St„  Randolph,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants  ai'lhy 

and  vigorous  stock.  J10  por  pair.  Special  quotation 
par  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants.  limited  number, 
only  $10  each.  October  delivery.  Birds  pinioned  on 
reauesl.  No  eggs  this  season.  10  percent  deposit 

on  all  orders.  SUPT  FAtRACRES  ESTATE.  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

$3.45  per  15;  $20  par  100.  Safe  delivery. 

BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY  •  Speonk.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  and  Whit*  Rock,  lleda  and  Mixed 
Chinks.  Hr  uud  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
lotH.  HatLitaotion  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Bar  2.  McAlislervillc.  Pa. 


D,rrn,|  Dftftltc  Wlth  record  as  high  as  SIS  eggs. 
Ddl  rcll  KOCHS  chink**,  lie  oach;  Eggs,  St  per 
ssttiug.  null  Via  IIOMKNIllip  Finn,  (J.orr.to-n, 


EGGS  W  HITE  R  OCKS-CHICKS 

Pedigreed,  heavy-laying  show  strain.  Hone  bettor.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  T II ICO.  I..  POOLK,  WcVVItt,  Now  York 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds 

A  chalice  to  got  t  lie  bent  at  rut  prices.  Eggs,  >1.50-15; 
>0—100.  Baby  ,'lllx,  sail— 100.  MILLIE  RUSSELL,  WnSSut,.  Co., a, 


EIGHT-WKS.-OLD  PULLETS  I^horEI 

June  noth  delivery,  >t  .25  eucli.  They  are  large,  bile  lev. 
range- raised  birds  from  one  Of  thO  best  id  rains  In  this 
country.  Place  vour  order  ar  once  from  this  ml v.  Wo 
guarantee tu  please.  II r d- \V -Perm,  Wolcott.  N.  Y, 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red* 

40fi  Discount  lor  Delivery  After  June  1  Oth 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  lot  the  pul  foutlren 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
‘‘Sanborn  Stock”  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  ol 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

Wist  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mats. 


IX/Vd.  Regal-Dorra*  stock  dlraet. 

Wnite  wysnooties  KgK,  _  $i.&o— **-ioo 

From  A  No.-I  Heavy  laying  slock.  N  HILL,  Sanssa  fall,, S.T. 


Hummer*  c  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

Bar  Rook,  >15  per  100.  Reds.  >17.  S.  C.  Brown,  >14. 
Anoona,  >25,  H.  C.  White  Leghorn,  >15  ;  >186  per  I.UOO. 
Prompt  delivery.  K.  5.  IlIJMMKU  *  00., FraaeUtaa,  A.  t. 


Ra|w  r’hir'L-c  B»rr,'(1  Rocks,  S.  C  White  and 
IXtUJy  Jii-ov.n  1.1-glioinn.  Special  prloea 

for  June.  Circular  Free.  IUIIVKI  HSHKIt,  Milford,  «.  J. 


Wanted  to  Buy-1 00  S.  C.  8. 1.  Red  Pullets 

8  to  12  weeks  eld,  from  good  laying  strain.  State  Priea 

Georg*  K.  Kiltig  R  F.  0.  No  1  last  Douglas,  Mas*. 


Hatching  Eggs 


of  fma  range  bird*.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  prices  right,  Onto, 
log  free.  H.  It.  rilEKII,  ’i'clfurd,  Pa, 


SC.  Ancona*.  Owuland  Farm's  "UltraQua."  aggbrnd 
s  winners  1st.  ckl,,  “Ths  Ontario, "Ouelph  and  otliurs 
of  quality,  head  »p«*;iol  and  flock  matings.  Folder. 

ESS  LX  I.  WILSOB,  ls<  Sir,  MammanE.  »  T.,  Saa.  >.  I.  Sncana  Cluk 


Baby  Chicks 


Kulp  Strain  a.  C.  Whlta  Leghorn* 
at  *:i  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

IRANK  SLUM  Saa  Waakia(iaa.  SSia 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

Mi  far  atoaklna  ourpoaaa. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Oration,  Storks.  Swnti*. 
Ornamental  Duck*  nnd  Osss*.  Hears.  Foxes.  Kae- 
roon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  bird*  and  animals. 

VVM.J.  MACKF.NSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Ps 


SO.  Mottled  Anconaa.  baby  chicks,  >14—100.  F.ggs, 
•  >1.10—15,  delivered.  *10 .  K.  tSWBIIS.  (•*«<*•*•■  T. 


SilvirCampinis  *,f,‘ 

country.  Tha  MucPh 


Big  tuile  of  breeders.  Young  bens,  >*; 
Cockerels,  >4,  Nona  finer  in  the 

cPhernon  Farm, Millington,  N.  J. 


BLACK  GIANT  JUMBO  CORNISH  EGGS.  $2.75 

$1.60  —  15,  ranpecti  vely  .Slock  for  8nl#r©arton/ibli\  Sat  in¬ 
fection  guaranteed.  LEWIS  COMriQI.  II  R.  SO.  fbiUSolpSia,  ft- 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

r/iPP  (  Mammoth  Pekin  I 
Want  Rouen 

LivJVJlJ  I  Iodine  Runner] 

ALDHAM  POULTftV  FARM 


[DUCKLINGS 

R.  1C  rho»nlivlll«i  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiin  ii  inn  mi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiinii 


MICKS 


at  Prices  that  Increase  Your  Profits 

Baby  chick*,  thrive  them*  June  days — especially 
lltllpnt  Quality  cnicks  with  their  abundant  vigor 
and  health.  Order  your  let-  or  chick*  today. 

25  SO  100 

While,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns.... S4  00  $7  SO  SHOO 

Barred  Rocks . .  4  00  7  75  15.00 

White  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Neds .  4  SO  8  75  17  00 

Wh  Wyandotte:.  Minorca*,  Anconas  B  25  11  75  23  00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  .  3  2b  BOO  11.00 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  pest  prepaid  Mall 
check  or  money  order— cannot  l>o  sent  i  O.  i  >.  wife 
arrival  of  Cull  count  guaranteed  within  121)0  miles. 
Catalog  free. 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT.  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  .J 


MAHOGANY  3R.EDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
breeders  selected  many  yonrs  for  persistent  Fall  anti 
Winter  laying  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EBGS,  J2  for  15;  SB  for  50;  $10 
for  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock,  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  BeiBOO 


Ringneck  Pheasant  Egg's 

15  for  $3.00;  $18.00  per  100 

Great  Dane  Puppies 

Males  $25.00;  Femnlc  $20.00 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM 
Well*  Depot,  Me. 


The  Henyard 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. , .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  l’ublow..., . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . (JO 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  2.00 
Book  of  Chee.se,  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts . 2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
I'oultiy  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  . 2.00 

For  gale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggi  firt&iiVtSr ■*. 


>.  A.  BOWDEN 


Filusouk.  I* aw  it  mm 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducka  mu«\n^Tu'«vT»: 

fiom.  Stock  for  0r1r.  Ii*  ii.  AADfcKNOft*  Mourns  >11 1  •,  I  Aid  lint 

PARDEE'S  miri/T  Hire  **«••»*  Drnkea 
PERFECT  II II L IV  LI  11 lid  P,m*  Ll8T  F,‘J£K- 

KKIN  U  U  V/lkUll  1  \IU PSSOEE-S  fEKINS.Iilly, S  T. 


PEKIN 

■  ** . 


MAMMOTH 

HATCHING  EGGS  -  — . . . 

BEAD  A. (DOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  l.*>|  Ul.nt.N  Y. 

Cina  P«  llru  Turkey**,  EJeenu,  Duolrti.  Ouinem*,  Bantams 
rlflo  ru  Jill  y  Har«H,  PIgneuN, Dogx,  Batiy  I  blckd.  Stock, 
Eggn  low.  Catalog  iMoneer  Farm**,  Telford,  I’a, 


for  hatch- 
•I*  per 
Mum*. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  mg,1 

15!  etfsru*  TftlOliiiLf*  i:«1ly,  OLiKvnrlllt,  IM  vmniif  hv  i 

Breeders  and  Hatching  Eggs  LSI:  andchickIns 

Good  Wtiito  Leghorn  hens.  8  ISIS  purlOD.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  Catalog  Frei*. 

a,  A.  bOLIUUK  .  Bellorsvillo,  Pit. 


ravenous  eaters,  and  will  do  tnueli  better 
OtJ  free  r.'iuge,  for  ducks  cm  COUPtleSN 
1>ugs  and  flies  in  a  day.  Aside  from  feed¬ 
ing  time  the  ducks  nnd  geese  Ciut  run  to¬ 
gether,  ns  they  require  the  snme  care. 
Ducks  should  have  plenty  of  clean  ■water, 
but  either  ducks  or  geese  will  contract 
cramps  if  allowed  to  become  wet  or  cold. 
They  do  not  require  as  much  heat  as 
chicks,  but  must  he  kept  from  cold  and 
indigestion.  I  have  never  had  any  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  them  after  lliey  became 
thoroughly  chilled  or  hail  contracted  bow¬ 
el  trouble. 

An  old  goose  wrll  make  a  splendid 
mother  for  ducks  and  geese,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit:  on  duck  eggs  as  she 
will  crush  them.  She  seems  to  know  just 
what  they  need  in  the  way  of  food,  and 
is  always  on  guard.  I  usually  shut  her 
in  a  coop  for  a  day  or  two  until  their 
legs  are  strong  enough  so  they  can  follow 
her;  then  she  muy  havo  Iree  range. 


as  follows: 

I  put  the  head  hack  into  a  good  strong 
sugar  barrel,  cut  a  bole  in  the  side  about 
8  in.  square,  covered  the  hole  with  cloth, 
with  a  drawstring  in  the  outer  edge  so 
same  could  bo  closed.  I  then  bored  ft 
hole  in  the  center  ot  both  Insula  of  the 
barrel,  ran  an  iron  rod  through  and 
mounted  it  on  a  couple  of  saw  horses. 
Then  I  put,  about  %  Hi.  of  goo* Nice  pow¬ 
der  into  the  barred.  The  chicks  were 
then  put  into  the  barrel  in  two  dozen 
lots,  fbo  drawstring  pulled  to  close  the 
bole  and  the  barrel,  with  chicks,  rotated 
several  times.  The  Ihitttering  of  the 
chicks  when  the  barrel  was  rotated  blew 
the  powder  all  through  their  feathers, 
without  much  waste,  and  much  more 
thoroughly  than  could  have  been  done  by 
band.  The  treatment  seemed  severe,  but 
the  chicks  soon  recovered  from  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  lice  wore  no  mold. 
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Live  Chicks  by  Mail 

One  of  our  renders  in  Maine  Rends  us 
the  following  clipping  from  the  Wftter- 
villo  (Me.)  Sentinel: 

Eighty  incubator  day-old  chicks,  or 
they  were  when  they  started,  arrived  at 
Bar  Harbor  about  a  week  ago  by  parcel 
post ,  very  hungry  and  much  disgusted 
with  the  world  in  general,  having  come 
all  the  way  from  a  farm  in  Iowa.  The 
label  read  "Salisbury,  Me,,"  but  as  there 
is  im  such  office,  the  postal  clerks  thought 
perhaps  it  meant  Salisbury  Cove,  and 
the  chicks  brought  up  at  Bar  Harbor. 
No  one  at  Salisbury  Cove  had  ordered 
any  live  chirks  from  out  West,  for  they 
have  chicks  to  sell  down  there.  The  lit¬ 
tle  wanderers  were  taken  out  of  the 
boxes  and  made  happy  and  contented  in 
the  basement  of  the  pontoffice  until  the 
postmaster  could  find  our  from  the  ship- 
pern  where  they  were  going.  Word  finally 
came  that  they  were  started  for  Salis¬ 
bury,  Maryland,  and  a  mistake  made  in 
the  marking,  The  chicks  protested  bit¬ 
terly  when  put  hack  iu  the  boxes  to  he 
started  for  the  South.  The  good  feed 
they  had  here  made  their  traveling  com¬ 
partments  seem  smaller. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  such  shipping 
mistakes  should  be  made.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  imperishable  freight  goes 
wrong,  but  when  tender  little  chicks  are 
sent  about  at  random  in  this  way  there 
is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  suffering.  We 
have  usually  found  the  mail  clerks  good- 
natured  and  willing  to  help,  but  no  one 
cau  possibly  he  too  careful  about  writing 
or  printing  shipping  directions. 


Geese  or  Turkeys 

Please  send  to  my  address  copy  of  vour 
paper  referred  to  in  the  following  article; 
also  blank  for  subscription. 

Oklahoma.  o.  n.  tjcdriok. 

‘‘Toulouse  Geese. — I  find  in  The 
Rukai.  Nkw-Yokkkk  a  definite  and  un¬ 
qualified  statement  that  after  a  long  trial 
in  breeding  and  careful  comparison,  tbe 
Toulouse  geese  are  found  to  be  superior 
to  turkeys  as  poultry.  The  meat  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  the  meat  of  the  turkey 
and  the  birds  are  said  to  be  much  easier 
to  raise.  And  the  geese  are  said  to  be 
easier  keepers.  Well,  we  haven't  bad 
any  experience  with  that  kind  of  a  goose 
to  enable  us  to  speak  with  authority;  but 
wo  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
such  an  absolute  statement  made  on  the 
editorial  page  of  a  paper  as  conservative, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  forward  in  all 
matters  of  progressive  ngrienlure,  as  The 

Rubai.  New  xOrkek  is,  should  receive 
the  closest  attention  of  all  poultryitlen. 
We  will  never  stop  raising  the  great 
American  turkey. 

The  note  in  question  contained  less 
than  three  lines,  printed  in  the  smallest 
typo  we  have.  It  was  merely  intended 
as  a  bit  of  personal  opinion,  and  there 
was  no  thought  of  trying  to  influence  the 
public.  On  our  own  farm  it  is  entirely 
true  that  the  geese  have  proved  more 
satisfactory  than  turkeys.  We  tried 
three  varieties  of  turkeys,  and  gave  them 
every  attention,  but  never  succeeded  in 
developing  a  large  flock.  Our  climate  is 
damp  and  not  well  suited  to  turkey  rais¬ 
ing.  The  farms  are  small  and  narrow. 
There  are  many  gardens  and  truck  fields, 
and  the  wandering  turkeys  do  much  dam¬ 
age  and  cause  great  trouble  with  the 
neighbors.  We  had  difficulty  in  raising 
the  young  birds.  The  turkeys  do  not  do 
well  in  confinement,  and,  taking  it  alto¬ 
gether.  we  concluded  that  our  own  local¬ 
ity  was  not  well  adapted  to  turkey  rais¬ 
ing.  This  does  not  prove  that  others  on 
larger  farms  and  drier  locality,  and  dif¬ 
ferently  situated,  might  not  meet  with 
good  su  cess,  but  in  our  own  experience 
the  turkey  was  not  a  profitable  fowl. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Toulouse  geese 
have  proved  about  the  most  profitable 
poultry  we  have  ever  tried  to  raise.  We 
have  an  old  orchard  of  high-headed  trees, 
through  one  end  of  which  runs  a  little 
brook.  We  put  a  woven  wire  fence  about 
4y>  ft.  high  around  this  orchard,  dammed 
the  brook  so  as  to  form  a  little  pond,  and 
turned  the  geese  in.  They  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  shelter  Winter  or  Summer.  They 
pick  up  fiO  per  cent  of  their  living  from 
fallen  apples,  grass  and  weeds.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
goose  will  graze  much  like  sheep  or 
calves.  They  are  quiet  and  mind  their 
own  business.  Our  geese  usually  lay  20 
to  25  eggs  each,  and  when  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  mated  tin-  eggs  hatch  well.  They 
can  be  hatched  under  hens  or  in  the  in¬ 
cubator,  as  well  as  under  the  goose,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  makes  by  far  the  best 


brooder  to  care  for  the  little  goslings. 
Our  geese  require  practically  no  care  be¬ 
yond  supplying  them  with  grass  and  a 
small  pond,  and  throwing  grain  to  them 
occasionally.  Tnc.v  will  pick  up  the  ref¬ 
use  from  gardens,  cat  green  cornstalks 
closer  than  our  cow  will,  and  they  are 
well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
think  t In-  meat,  of  the  goose  is  better 
even  than  that  of  the  turkey,  and  our 
geese  make  rapid  growth  and  give  us  a 
full  supply  of  meat.  As  between  tbe  two, 
therefore,  our  experience  certainly  shows 
that  the  goose  suits  us  better  than  the 
turkey. 

As  stated  before,  we  cannot  say  that 
this  will  be  true  of  all  farms  or  of  all 
localities,  and  it  is  understood  that  when 
we  say  what  we  do  about  this,  we  are 
merely  giving  our  own  experience  and 
nothing  more. 


Corn  Smut  for  Sick  Hens 

Mr.  F.  C.  Curtis  of  Maine  suggests  the 
use  of  Ustilnf/o  Maydix.  or  corn  smut  in 
flocks  where  disorders  of  tlm  egg-produc¬ 
ing  organs  appear.  He  (plot es  Hr.  R.  T. 
Woods,  an  old  and  well-known  writer 
upon  poultry  topics,  an  recommending  this 
drug  where  Soft-shelled  eggs  were  being 
produced  and  bens  were  displaying  such 
troubles  as  inflamed  oviducts  and  the  re¬ 
tention  of  eggs,  or  the  laying  of  bloody 
eggs.  In  tin1  bands  Of  Mr.  t  urtis  it  has 
seemed  to  bo  very  effectual  in  allaying 
these  disorders  of  the  oviduct,  and  bis 
practice  lias  been  to  keep  a  supply  of  tab¬ 
lets  of  the  drug  on  band  and  to  give  a 
tablet  at  any  time  to  a  hen  showing  indi¬ 
cations  of  trouble  in  laying.  If  soft- 
shelled  eggs  were  being  produced  by  the 
flock,  and  the  individual  lien  or  hens  at 
fault  were  not  known,  he  would  dissolve 
a  tablet  per  hen  in  the  drinking  water 
of  the  flock.  Fstilugo  Maydis  tablets  in 
the  2X.  or  second,  trituration  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  of  homeopathic  physicians  or  phar¬ 
macists.  and  are  easily  administered,  be¬ 
ing  given,  I  presume,  each  day  until  no 
longer  needed. 

I  shall  have  lo  confess  to  a  little  skep¬ 
ticism  in  the  matter  myself,  but  T  am  glad 
to  give  poult rymen  the  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  others.  Tn  eases  where  nature 
is  usually  able,  unaided,  to  bring  about 
a  cure  of  physical  troubles,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  whether  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  have  lmd  any  rmil  influence  over 
the  disease.  In  fact,  it  is-  impossible  to 
tell  if  there  is  no  other  method  of  reaching 
a  conclusion  than  to  judge  by  apparent 
results.  No  amount  of  "experience"  can 
be  conclusive,  so  long  as  the  results  of 
experience  are  not  uniform,  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  in  medicine  that  drugs  that  have 
enjoyed  absolute  and  universal  confidence 
for  many  years  are  constantly  being 
dropped  from  the  physician’s  armamen¬ 
tarium  as  their  uselessm-ss  finally  becomes 
demonstrated  by  scientific  methods  of  re¬ 
search.  However,  there  are  many  who  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  doing  their  full  duty 
by  their  flocks  Unless  (bey  "treat"  them 
for  any  symptoms  of  illness  shown,  and 
it  is  n  fortunate  animal  that,  if  it  must  be 
dosed  by  laymen,  gets  homeopathic  treat¬ 
ment  rather  than  some  of  tbe  horrible 
doses  that  are  frequently  forced  down  a 
helpless  beast’s  throat.  M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Chick  Feeding 

1.  Ts  anything  material  gained  by  feed¬ 

ing  chicks  milk  or  buttermilk  in  liquid 
form,  instead  of  feeding  a  dry  mash  con¬ 
taining  buttermilk  or  milk?  2.  If  chicks 
have  plenty  of  grass  range,  is  it  necessary 
to  feed  green  food?  Is  there  less  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  health  of  chirks  if  mash  is 
withheld  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
scratch  grains  fed  only?  ,t.  a.  p. 

Walden,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  T  know,  the  dried  milk  prepa¬ 
rations  have  given  as  good  results  in  chick 
feeding  ns  does  liquid  milk.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  any  definite  data  with  regard  to 
this.  Some  experiments  at  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  indicated  llnlt  dried 
buttermilk  gave  slightly  superior  results 
in  fet'd! tig  laving  pullets  to  buttermilk  in 
liquid  form,  5.75  lbs.  of  the  dry  milk  b-  iug 
considered  equivalent  in  protein  content 
to  50  lbs.  of  the  buttermilk  in  liquid  form. 
Milk  in  some  form  is  pretty  nearly  indis¬ 
pensable  for  young  chirks,  but  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  material 

2.  Yes.  ordinarily.  If  the  ranee  is  upon 
grass  sufficiently  young  and  tender  to  en¬ 
able  the  chicks  to  eat  plenty  of  it.  it  may 
not  lie  necessary,  but  grass  does  not  stay 
in  that  condition  long  Try  your  chicks 
with  some  tender  greens,  and  see  if  they 
have  any  appetite  for  them. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  feeding  only 
upon  hard,  cracked  grains,  with  milk  and 
green  stuff,  for  at  least  two  weeks  is  a 
safeguard  against,  digestive  trouble  in 
young  chicks.  This,  of  course,  (lot's  not 
promote  as  rapid  growth  as  does  soft  food, 
and  it  is  not.  tin*  general  practice.  Some 
use  wheat  bran  in  addition  to  bard  grains 
for  two  weeks,  and  then  change  from  bran 
to  one  of  the  regular  chick  mashes. 


Changes  with  young  chicks,  as  with  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  should  be  made  gradually.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  filling  np  on  soft  foods 
renders  the  little  ebiek  more  susceptible 
to  digestive  disorders  than  does  a  more 
rigorous  diet,  even  if  he  grows  faster 
while  he  maintains  bis  health.  M.  B.  D. 


Dysentery 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  six-weeks- 
old  chicks  passing  blood  in  droppings?  I 
have  put  Epsom  salts  in  drinking  water, 
as  one  of  our  poult, rymen  sai  l  that  was 
all  he  could  tell  to  do.  The  chicks  have 
done  very  well  till  four  days  ago,  when 
this  trouble  started.  I  have  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  them,  but  they  die  fast. 
We  are  always  particular  about  keeping 
everything  clean  :  have  coal  brooders. 
Tbe  chicks  have  had  mash,  nice  sour  milk 
from  our  own  cow.  and  commercial  chick 
feed.  Drinking  dishes  are  glass  jars,  and 
are  washed  and  scalded.  M.  it.  it. 

Castile,  N.  Y. 

Dropping  are  frequently  bloody  in  the 
cocci dial  form  of  diarrhoea  and  it  may  be 
that  your  young  chicks  have  become  in¬ 
fected  through  eggs  laid  by  liens  carrying 
the  eoceidia.  or  internal  parasites  so  com¬ 
mon  in  fowls,  or  by  contact  with  these 
minute  organisms  carried  by  imported 
chicks  or  fowls.  Fowl  cholera  may  also 
be  transmitted  through  the  egg  and.  Inter, 
produce  its  symptoms  in  the  chicks.  From 
the  fact  that  you  have  been  particular 
about  oleanlim  ss  and  disinfection  of  your 
own  premises,  one  would  be  led  to  sus¬ 
pect  importation  of  one  or  the  other 
types  of  these  germs  in  hatching  eggs  or 
stock.  The  eoocidial  form  of  diarrhea 
being  more  common  than  that  from  chol¬ 
era,  suspicion  is  directed  to  it.  AH  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  spread  of  the  con¬ 
tagion  should  be  taken,  atnl  what,  is  said 
to  be  Very  effective  treatment  of  OoCcidial 
diarrhoea  may  be  administered.  This  is 
the  addition  of  one-third  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  catechu  to  each  gallon  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  M.  B.  D. 


Size  of  Brooder-house 

Would  you  tell  me  the  proportions  for 
a  brooder  house  for  1,000  chicks,  with  a 
coal  stove  brooder?  MBS.  L.  s. 

Freeville,  N.  Y. 

If  the  brooder  house  is  to  be  a  mova¬ 
ble  one,  Nxl2  ft.  is  about  as  large  as 
should  be  built.  If.  however,  a  station¬ 
ary  house  is  desired,  there  is  uo  limit  to 
the  size  that  may  be  used,  though  in  cold 
weather  it  might  be  necessary  to  enclose 
the  stove  in  a  space  small  enough  to  be 
properly  warmed  by  it.  A  room  10x12, 
12x14,  or  12x1(1  gives  none  too  much 
space  for  a  large  Hock  of  chicks,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  keep  1,000  chicks  in  a 
small,  portable  brooder  house  for  any 
length  of  time;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  ever  advisable  to  brood  that 
number  of  chicks  together.  Owing  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  size,  strength  and  vigor,  it  is 
better  to  divide  a  large  flock,  keeping 
about  <">00  together,  ami  I  should  much 
prefer  to  have  1,000  chicks  iu  three 
small,  portable  brooder  houses,  each 
Warmed  by  one  of  the  smaller  sized 
stoves,  to  having  them  in  one  flock  and 
by  one  large  stove.  The  limit  to  profita¬ 
ble  size  in  flocks  of  young  chicks  is  not 
set  by  the  capacity  of  a  stove  to  keep 
them  warm,  but  by  the  inability  of  the 
less  vigorous  chicks  to  hold  their  own  iu 
competition  with  their  stronger  fellows. 
Flocks  of  1,<KM>  arc  kept  together,  but  I 
think  that  few  who  do  this  would  deny 
that  the  same  chicks  would  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  could  be  sorted  into  three 
grades,  according  to  size  and  vigor,  and 
each  grade  kept  in  a  flock  by  itself. 

M.  B.  D. 


Deformed  and  Eccentric  Breeders 

Would  it  he  all  right  to  breed  from 
fowls  that  have  cracked  wishbones,  neck 
feathers  that  stick  out.  and  crazy  fowls? 
The  rooster  is  all  right  in  every  point. 
Would  they  be  apt  to  breed  chicks  like 
them.  b.  c. 

I  do  not  think  that  cracked  wishbones 
or  protruding  neck  feathers  would  he  at 
all  likely  to  bo  transmitted  from  fowls  to 
their  young,  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
usually  being  included  among  hereditary 
defects.  Fowls  that  are  crazy,  however, 
certainly  show  unstable  nervous  systems, 
and  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  exclude 
them  from  the  breeding  pen.  It.  is  a 
pretty  good  rule  to  use  only  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  fowls  to  breed  from. 

M.  B.  D. 


"What  good  are  the  figures  set  down 
in  these  railway  time-tables?"  asked  the 
sarcastic  and  angry  woubl-bc  passenger. 
"Why,”  explained  the  genial  station- 
master,  “if  it  weren't  for  those  figures 
we’d  have  no  way  of  findin’  out  how  lute 
the  trains  arc.” — New  York  Globe. 
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A  POWERFUL 
DISINFECTANT 

which  is  needed  on  every  farm.  It  pre¬ 
vents  disease,  kills  germs,  keeps  small  cots 
and  wounds  from  becoming  serious.  Also 
prevents  the  breeding  of  flies,  insects  and 
pests.  Absolutely  safe,  clean,  e:i6.v  to 
use.  Leaves  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome, 
Needed  for  clean  tug  home  or  dairy  utensils. 
Send  ten  ooetM  for  liberal  sample  and  ask  for  our 
FREE  BOOKLETS 

which  lire  Oiled  with  vii  I  liable  suggestions  abnut  I  be 
Iu  i  vimiiIiiii  <,f  iiiMi  Hee  in  hnuie,  stables,  poultry  houre 

and  kennel*. 

Agent*  ami  Denier*  Tl'anted. 

PHiNOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  237  Front  St.,  New  York 


PECIAL  PRICES 

on  June  Deliveries 


Immediate 
Deliveries 

Per  500  Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$50.00  $11.00  $6.50  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks .  62.00  12.50  7.50  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds...  65  00  14.00  7.75  4.25 
While  Wyandoltes.,..  78.00  16.00  9.25  5  00 

White  Rocks .  82.50  17.00  9.25  5.00 

Anconas .  16.00  9.25  5.00 

Full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prepaid  parcel  post.  All  chicks  strictly 
pure-bred,  straight  in  every  way.  Order 
from  this  advertisement.  Send  check  or 
money  order  AT  ONCE  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  L  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  hens 

We  an*  oflVring  our  surplus  of  yearling 
llDliS  D  t  $1.75  e{u  h  These  birds  have  been 
flue  layers  and  will  make  good  foundation 
stock.  For  three  consecutive  years  our  birds 
have  been  tested  by  tbe  New  Hampshire 
State  College,  Mm  entire  flock  being  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

MAPIESIDE  POULTRY  FASMBSVSrKTI: 


Baby  Chicks— Prices  Reduced 

Quality  First  Sturdy  Summer-Hatched  Chirks  trem 
chosen  breeder*.  S.  C.  W  Leghorns, 
H  I1.  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  W  Wy- 
andottes  and  Broiler  Chicks.  Our  high 
quality  and  low  prices  will  please  you. 
Write — giving  number,  kind  and  date 
wanted. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  -  Box  184,  Lambertrille.  N.  J. 


ZBUFF  and  IB  LACK  XjEGHORNS 

*Hl  White  ami  Brown,  at. sa  to  91.60 1  Black  Minor- 
cos,  Urn  led  and  White  Rooks,  Roils,  White  mid  Columbia 
Wyandotte*.  each  ;  bantam*,  SI  each  ;  Chinese 

geese.  pair  .  emmann  geese,  each:  i 'all  ducks, 
41. bo  r  ich  :  Pekin*.  >8  each  .  Muscovy,  till  trio  ,  four 
kinds  turkeys,  dOc.  lb.  .  uiuncas.  41.2f>. 

H.  BERNARD  -  NATICK, IMASS. 

JERSEY  BL.GIANTS 

Summer  s.-ilt  of  HatcbiUK  Eteir*  nftur  June  15th  $a  per 

15.  W  Alt  KKN,  lit  317,  Center  M ort<*hv»s  Nvw  York 

Park's  Strain  Cockerels  and  Cocks 


J.  T KOPKA.N © 


Spitrniw  tMi»h.  X*  Y. 


7  cts. 


S.  C.  W,  aud  Brown  Leghorn*.  9c  Barr  Rot-lts, 
lie.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  12c.  Black  Minorca*  12c. 
Broilers,  7c  oach.  Special  prices  on  MlO  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivory  gnuian- 
teed  J  N.  MACK,  McAllatrrville,  I'a.  H  No. 5 

8R0IMRS  .  . .  SS  7  per  100 

S.  C  W  ,  BR.  LtGHORN  ,  9  per  100 

CUIf'l/  ROCK  .  11  per  100 

*■  1  ^  ^  RfOS  UNO  MIN0RCAS.  I’d  per  1110 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.0U)  lots.  100Ai  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed . 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAliatervUIr,  Fa. 

ILEIMT  Barrccl  Boclxs 

Yen*  In  contests  *t  StAir^CovnelL  Qutncv  md  1  nv^/tup. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Caienovin.  N  Y. 

3F*R  ANCAIS  BARRED  HOCKS 

now  half  price.  Some  groot!  <*oi»ks  an«l  l*ret*«!intc 
H**uk.  tr»p  nestv<l  Mid  un trapped,  at  biugatn  prices. 

Jute*  F.  \Y e«tli*iictpti>i«  livnch,  L.  I.,  N  ,Y. 

Pv«l.  from  s.  c  W.  L.  Hens  wit  h  lecords  to 

tflfl.  S3.  R,  8.  WIT  BECK  -  Alba  y.Nkw  Vokk 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zoalnndu  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  bred  Does  :v  specialty 

THKO.  s  MOOKE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Fl.  nil.li  (. hint ».  l’edlgrced  and  Registered  Stock  for 
sale.  J.  K.  Wilcox,  OHici.i  k.yulr.r,  Wairr.I.r,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  ice 
guarantee  editorial  page, 


Immediate  Deliveries 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn* . $52.00 

ousr.TYlstMvic.  Barred  Rock, .  62.00 

Rhode  Island  Red*. . . .  . 

While  Wyandotte* . 77.00 

Ancona* . 

All  chicks  strictly  pure-bred,  guaranteed.  Same  that  sold  for  $25.00  per  hundred  in  March 
and  April.  Promrt  delivery,  sale  arrival — prepaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  for  quick  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  M  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 
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8.00 

4.50 

...  77.00 

16.00 

9.50 

5  00 

■ .  ■ 

18.00 

9.75 

5.25 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 

•Just  now  the  “bucket  shop"’  methods 
of  the  cotton  exchanges  are  being  shown 
up.  The  short  of  the  story  is  that  brokers 
have  an  understanding  between  themselves 
to  make  fictitious  sales  for  the  purpose  of 
making  fraudulent  price  quotations  on 
cotton.  Then  the  broker  can  go  out  and 
buy  cotton  on  the  quotations.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange 
years  ago  used  to  go  out  and  contract  for 
milk  with  farmers  on  the  exchauge  price 
ns  it  would  be  fixed  later  by  the  exchange 
from  month  to  month.  Then  the  same 
men  would  assemble  as  members  of  the 
exchange  and  make  the  prices  to  suit 
themselves,  and  the  farmer  was  under 
contract  to  deliver  at  that  price.  All  the 
exchanges  are  organized  and  tuu  for  the 
same  general  purpose.  When  The  ItURAi, 
New-Yorker  said,  some  years  back,  that 
the  principal  function  of  exchanges  was 
the  art  of  swindling  the  public  a  terrible 
protest  went  up  from  the  exchanges. 
Daily  observation  and  occasional  investi¬ 
gations  invariably  confirm  the  statement. 
If.  instead  of  being  confined  to  members, 
trading  on  the  exchanges  was  open  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  bid  and  buy,  the 
exchanges  would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
The  price  quotations  would  then  repre¬ 
sent  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  do  not  do  so  as  now  conducted. 
Their  sales  are  often  fictitious.  Their 
quotations  are  consequently  misleading. 
The  loss  to  farmers  through  the  manipu¬ 
lations  and  fictitious  quotations  of  the 
exchanges  amount  to  millions  annually. 
The  Government  suppressed  some  of  them 
during  the  war.  The  decree  should  be 
made  permanent. 

Sam  Drucker.  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
jobber  at  114  Warren  Street.  New  York, 
who  bad  always  paid  his  bills  promptly 
every  week  for  two  years,  bought  about 
$15,000  worth  of  goods  last  week,  which 
is  three  or  four  times  os  much  us  he  had 
ever  bought  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  then  made  a  failure.  Iu  a  sworn 
statement  made  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
to  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Drucker's  net:  resources  showed 
$40,000.  and  the  week  before  the  failure 
he  claimed  that  lie  was  stronger  finan¬ 
cially  than  ever. — New  York  Trade  Paper. 

Credits  in  the  produce  business  in  New 
York  have  long  been  too  easy,  and  losses 
correspondingly  heavy.  The  system,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  improved  of  late,  but  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  indicate  that  there  is 
yet  room  for  improvement ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  reasonable  prudence  could 
protect  the  trade  from  skillfully  laid 
plans  to  defraud. 

The  Union  Dime  Builders,  now  of 
Washington.  D.  €.,  but  formerly  of  110 
West  34th  Street,  New  York  City,  gave 
me  a  contract  in  1920  by  the  terms  of 
which  I  was  to  pay  in  $10  a  month,  and 
was  to  be  entitled  to  a  loan  after  I  had 
paid  in  one  year.  Now  they  say  I  must 
wait  my  turn.  Is  it  safe  to  continue  the 
payments?  I  have  already  paid  in  $120. 

New  York.  widow. 

This  concprn  is  not  a  corporation  and 
has  no  capital.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
contracts  creating  a  trusteeship.  There 
is  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  you  are 
entitled  to  a  loan  when  the  amount  is 
paid  in,  provided  the  money  is  on  hand. 
If  it  is  not  available,  you  cau  wait.  This 
member  is  waiting.  We  suspect  there  are 
others  waiting.  At  best  it  is  an  impru¬ 
dent  contract.  We  can  see  nothing  ahead 
in  it  but  disappointment  and  loss.  If 
this  member  can  get  anything  out  of  it 
now.  which  is  doubtful,  we  would  advise 
her  to  get  what  she  can — and  quick.  We 
would  be  agreeably  surprised  if  she  gets 
anything. 

Saturday’s  papers  contained  the  news 
that  a  former  member  of  the  Consolidated, 
Nathaniel  Goldberg,  had  been  convicted 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  lar¬ 
ceny  in  having  persuaded  a  milliner  to 
turn  over  to  him  her  life  savings  of  $7,500 
as  collateral  for  phantom  stocks.  In 
April  of  last  year,  when  she  demanded 
her  money  or  the  stocks  she  was  supposed 
to  have  purchased,  she  received  neither, 
and  next  day  Goldberg  failed. — Local 
Paper. 

The  above  record  of  an  individual  case 
is  more  or  less  of  a  common  occurrence. 
It  is  more  frequent  just  now  because 
public  attention  is  centered  on  it.  The 
victims  have  become  suspicious,  and  are 
demanding  a  settlement.  The  conditions 
of  the.  brokers  are  no  better  or  no  worse 


than  at  any  other  time,  only  they  are 
being  made  public,  and  the  demands  for 
settlement,  force  the  failures.  This  mil¬ 
liner  is  in  the  position  of  having  worked 
and  saved  for  a  lifetime  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  Nathaniel  Goldberg  to  jail  for 
a  few  months.  It  will  not  he  long  before 
he  is  back  at  the  same  old  game. 


JEW  RACINE 
THRESHERS 


The  27  recent  failures  in  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  Exchange  amounted  to 
$5,000,000.  The  poorer  classes  were 
heaviest  losers.  The  concerns  that  failed 
were  mostly  new  members  of  the  ex¬ 
chauge.  One  firm  had  $100  of  assets  and 
liabilities  of  $1 ,000,000,  and  this  indi¬ 
cates  (he  general  condition  of  all  that 
have  come  to  public  attention  through 
court  records  of  bankruptcy. — New  York 
City  General  News. 

Like  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  is  a 
mere  association  of  brokers.  Neither  of 
them  is  incorporated.  Both  prescribe  their 
own  Tules  and  conduct  their  operations  in 
their  own  way.  The  Stock  Exchange, 
however,  does  not  deal  in  less  than  100 
share  lots.  The  excuse  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Exchange  is  that  it  deals  in  small 
or  so-called  broken  lots.  The  fact  that  a 
firm  of  brokers  advertises  that  it  is  a 
member  of  an  exchange  gives  it  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  public  mind  that  the  record 
does  not  seem  to  justify. 

Wo  are  frequently  asked  by  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  standing  of  stock¬ 
brokers.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some 
of  our  friends  thought  our  replies  showed 
prejudice  or  lack  of  information.  We 
confess  to  lack  of  information.  With  a 
few  conspicuous  exceptions  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  reliable  information  of  the 
financial  worth  of  stockbrokers.  They 
may  he  apparently  sound  one  day  and 
broke  the  next.  Many  of  them  do  prin¬ 
cipally  a  “bucket  shop”  business.  That 
is,  they  take  a  customer’s  money  on  mar¬ 
gin  and  do  not  buy  the  stock  at  all.  The 
transaction  is  equivalent  to  a  bet  by  the 
customer  that  a  particular  stock  will  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  If  it  does,  he  wins  the 
advance,  less  commissions  and  alleged  in¬ 
terest  on  the  price  of  the  stock  less  the 
deposit.  All  the  bets  for  the  day  are 
pooled  or  “bucketed.”  If  there  are  more 
customers  who  lose  than  win  the  broker 
gains  the  difference,  and  the  losers  are 
required  to  put  up  gjore  money  as  mar¬ 
gin.  If  the  customers  should  win,  the 
account  is  carried  along,  and  subsequent 
transactions  are  pretty  sure  to  show  a 
loss.  If  not,  and  demands  for  settlement 
are  made  by  the  investor,  the  concern 
simply  fails.  To  keep  within  the  law 
some  brokers  recently  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  placing  an  order  to  buy  a 
stock  for  a  customer  and  another  order 
to  sell  the  same  stock  at  the  same  price. 
The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  no  stock  was 
bought.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  it  plain  to  our  people  that  these 
marginal  stock  operations  are  simple  bets 
or  plain  gambles,  with  all  the  chances 
against  the  gambler  or  customer.  The 
hazard  of  sending  money  to  such  concerns 
and  running  open  accounts  with  them 
must  be  equally  apparent.  Most  of  tlie 
transactions  are  illegal.  Many  of  them 
are  criminal.  Occasionally  one  is  con- 


WHEN  yon  buy  a  reliable 
thresher  you  expect  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  increased  profits  from 
your  crop.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  without  a  thresher  you  pay 
the  price  for  one  anyway — in 


With  a  New  Racine  Thresher — 20x32 
or  24  x  40  sizes — you  can  do  your 
threshing  early  and  avoid  all  the  losses 
of  delayed  and  inefficient  threshing.  A 
light  tractor  will  furnish  plenty  of  power 
and  your  own  help  can  handle  the  outfit. 
The  New  Racine  is  especially  designed 
for  individual  and 


neighborhood  service 


Ask  your  nearby  McCormick- Deering  dealer  for  information 
on  this  thresher  and  write  us  for  our  new  descriptive  literature. 


INTERNATIONA!.  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA  ,,  „  J 

CHICAGO  UMCORPORATCO)  W  A 


92  Branch  Houses  and  IS.  OOO  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Battery  Equipt 


F'O'B  FACTORY 


NEW  Z”  ENGINE 


Those  who  want  a  thoroughly  dependable  engine  at  a 
comparatively  small  investment  will  select  the  new 
“Z.”  It  is  built  to  the  same  high  standards  as  other  “Z” 
Engines,  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  delivers  more  than 
rated  horse  power;  operates  on  gasoline  alone;  has  simple 
high-tension  battery  ignition;  hit-and-miss  governor; 
new  type,  safety  flywheels;  quiet-running,  spiral-cut 
gears.  Wonderfully  simple— nocomplicated  parts.  Con¬ 
trol  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Starts  easily,  runs 
steadily,  requires  little  attendance,  carburetor  requires 
no  adjusting.  The  high  quality  and  low  price  are  due 
to  scientific  study  and  large  production  facilities.  One 
of  the  greatest  values  in  years.  Over  300,000  f‘Z” 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer.  Or  write  us. 


New  low  prices 
on  other  "Z” 
Engines 

With  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto 
and  throttling 
governor 

1J4  H.  P — $  67.00 
3  H.  P..._  100.00 
6  H.  P —  160.00 

All  f.o.b.  factory- 
add  freight  to  your 
town. 


Ttlanufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York  ;  Baltimore;  Boston, 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mortgagee’s  Rights 

I  sold  my  form  of  100  acres  in  1017 
for  $11,000  for  stock,  tools  ami  farm.  I 
took  a  mortgajjo  back  for  $8,500;  the 
Iiayments  arc  $100  per  year.  There  was 
about  six  arms  of  timber  on  place,  not 
large  timber,  anything  from  2  in.  up  to 
good-sized  trees.  When  I  gave  the  pur¬ 
chaser  his  deed  I  had  it  put  in  the  deed 
(hat  no  standing  timber  was  to  he  cut 
until  said  mortgage  is  fully  paid,  and 
reads  in  deed  (hat  it  is  accepted  under 
those  conditions  (it  is  not  in  the  mort¬ 
gage.  but  in  deed).  Two  years  ago  the 
place  was  sold  to  another  party.  He 
lets  the  farm  on  shares  and  puts  it  in  this 
man's  contract  that  he  is  to  cot  his  fire¬ 
wood,  and  draw  him  three  loads  of  wood 
to  where  he  lives.  The  man  that  worked 
the  farm  has  gone  hack  West,  but  I  have 
bis  contract.  One  year  ago  this  Spring 
he  let  the  farm  to  another  man  on  shares, 
and  1  forbid  this  man  to  cut  any.  timber, 
lie  Ims  gone  right  on  and  cut  his  wood 
for  this  Winter,  regardless  of  my  rights. 
The  six  acres  of  timber  is  just  about 
ruined.  I  still  have  a  mortgage  of  $7,300. 
f'an  I  foreclose  mortgage,  or  have  T  got 
to  sue  every  year,  and  have  a  lawsuit 
every  year,  to  protect  my  rights?  It  is 
willful  damage,  as  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
is  doing  this  to  be  mean.  I  bad  to  fore¬ 
close  on  chattel  mortgage  on  stock  and 
tools  one  year  ago.  J .  R* 

There  may  he  some  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  timber.  It  is  usual 
for  the  owner  of  the  lands  subject  to  a 
mortgage  to  have  what  firewood  he  needs, 
and  the  removing  of  this  does  not  usually 
deteriorate  the  value  of  the  property,  for 
the  other  wood  is  growing  enough  to 
make  it  up.  Timber,  in  its  usual  mean¬ 
ing.  however,  is  something,  that  is  ready, 
or  nearly  ready,  for  use  in  constructive 
work,  and  when  removed  it  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  security,  and  a  court  of 
equity  will  enjoin  the  offender  from  re¬ 
moving  the  same,  to  the  damage  of  the 
bolder  of  the  mortgage. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  th«  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  oi  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  W anted _ | 

HERDSMAN  WANTF.D-Holsteins:  mwjt  milk 
feed,  tit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded. 
Milan  $44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply, 
staling  age  and  enclosing  Dt t.r 
(from  previous  employer  if  possible)  to  SI  1  hi. - 
1NTENPENT,  I.*  tdi worth  A  Plage.  lhteha. 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MARRIED  couple  or  two  singte  men  to  handle 
83  cows:  good  salary.  Cull  or  write.  ORLI- 
KOFF.  1 D5  Crenelle  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J 

WANTED — Reliable  turm  help,  single  ,.r  mar¬ 
ried.  any  nationality:  state  experience  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ECCO  PBODl t  Is 
CO.,  It.  D.  5,  Newton.  N.  J. _ 

FARM  HAND— Tc  milk  and  run  milk  route; 

a  hour  100  quarts  sold;  house,  garden  and  fire¬ 
wood  furnished.  WHITE,  1546  Broadway.  New 
York  City, 


WANTED  —  Competent  woman  to  assist  with 
cooking  and  general  work  around  kitchen  In 
ltoardlng-Uou.se  accommodating  about  4u  giwsts; 
state  wages  wanted.  MRS.  .  FRED  M1I.LER. 
Kepoza  Lake,  Siilllvuu  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  no  children,  for 
/  large  poultry  farm  in  South  Jersey;  roan  for 
nil  work  comic,  ted  witli  chicken  business;  wife 
for  help  in  housework:  good  honfe  ami  st.-ady 
place;  state  wages  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1061.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  reliable  man  by  year  on  14  mw 
dairy  farm.  BOX  3.  Route  3.  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  O-  _ _ _ 


WANTED—  Efficient  woman  as  chief  cook  in 
hoys’  school:  salary  $73  per  month  and  home; 
if  married,  call  use  husband  on  general  work. 
For  particulars.  COE  NT  Y  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Lawrence.  Mass.  _ _ 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  to  help  with  general 
housework  on  farm  with  all  conveniences; 
wages  $40  per  month.  MRS.  W.  H.  OLIVER. 
Ossining.  N.  Y. 


VT  ONCE-  Energetic,  all  around  farmer,  single 
preferred;  good  board;  state  wages;  sternly 
work.  H.  D.  KNAPP,  Preble.  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  farm  helper:  Ameri¬ 
can;  steady  work;  $50  and  board;  references 
witli  first  letter.  H.  L.  HAND,  Buena  Vista 
tnniiH,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy.  willing  worker,  16  to  -0.  for 
general  farm  work;  experience  not  necessary: 
near  New  Palts.  Flster  County.  ADVERTISER 
1112.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  general  farm  work; 

state  wages  and  experience.  R.  HEZEL,  Jit., 
Old wtefe,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  on  farm  for 
housework,  help  mother  with  baby  six  mouths 
old.  R.  HEZEL.  JR-.  Oldwlck,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Willing  boy,  14-17,  to  work  on  farm 
in  Catskills:  good  home  and  wages.  KELLY 
BROS.,  Haleotlvllle.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -A  competent  woman  for  general 
housework  in  clergyman’s  farm  home  in  south¬ 
ern  Adirondack#.  Address  Mrs.  F.  M.  LA  RAR, 
Minerva.  N,  Y. 


WANTED"  On  farm,  two  miles  from  village. 

Clster  Comity.  N.  Y,.  woman  for  general 
housework ;  must  be  good  cook:  no  objection  to 
cue  small  child:  wages  $33  monthly;  hot  house- ■ 
keeper’s  position.  ADVERTISER  1119,  care 
.  Ktu  a)  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  open  for  a  reliable,  single  American. 

under  40,  for  milk  delivery  wagon  route  iu  Red 
Rank.  X.  ,T,:  must  have  stales  ability  and  un¬ 
questionable  honesty;  a  man  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  considerate  treatment  accorded 
and  chance  for  advancement.  SHREWSBURY 
DAIRY  CO..  INC.,  Shrewsbury.  N.  J.  'Phone 
Red  Rank  8-R.  _ _ 


WANTED  —  Experienced  herdsman,  by  July  1, 
single  or  small  family,  capable  of  making  good 
A.  R.  records,  dean  milk,  care  of  Guernsey 
Stock :  accredited  herd;  A.  It.  records  now  above 
average:  give  full  particulars,  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  LEWIS  A.  THAN,  Perry,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — First-etna-  gardener:  State  salary 
and  give  references.  ADVERTISER  ll-O.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — Herdsman;  experienced,  middle-aged 
single  man;  one  having  thorough  knowledge  in 
testing  Holstein  cattle:  none  but  experienced 
men  need  to  apply.  ADVERTISER  1129.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man,  experienced, 
for  general  farm  work;  board  one  man:  $65. 
with  rent;  state  in  firstj  letter  size  of  family 
and  experience.  A.  W.  BENNER,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Fanner,  single.  American,  Protest- 
nut,  competent  to  g>.  ahead  with  work  on 
small  farm  and  care  for  10  cows  three  horses 
and  a  few  pigs  I  teamster  provided);  steady  job 
fop  the  right  man:  state  experience  and  wages: 
start  at  once.  Address  l:oX  24,  Croton-on- 
Hinison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  must  lie  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  brunch  farm  work,  drive 
car.  tractor,  operate  electric  pump,  take  care  of 
two  C0V h  and  home,  understand  chickens;  a'1 
year  round  position:  three-room  cottage  witli 
bath  and  electric  light  furnished,  also  milk,  eggs 
nnd  vegetables:  salary  $100  monthly :  no  children; 
Aiuericnu.  German  or  Hungarian  preferred;  best 
of  references  required.  ADVERTISER  1126. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  women,  at  once;  one  for  cook 
and  laundry  work,  other  waitress  and  cham¬ 
bermaid;  permanent  place  on  small  estate.  Long 
Island;  man  and  wife  and  three  adults.  Ad¬ 
dress.  with  references  and  wages  expected,  M. 
It.  BLOOMER,  Babylon.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

PARTNER  WANTED — Fruit  farm;  Eastern  New 
York:  opportunity  for  poullry man  or  apiarist. 
ADVERTISER  1130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  COUPLE  on  small  country  place, 
near  New  York;  man  preferred  with  some 
knowledge  of  fruit  and  poultry;  wife  for  general 
housework;  must  he  good  plain  cook;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  child;  state  wages.  F'AIRLIGHT 
ORCHARDS.  Little  Kails.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  general  work 
on  small  farm:  must  be  good  milker.  BOX 
103,  Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  18  to  22  years  for  general  farming  that 
is  willing  to  hnsi  to,  that,  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  -Friesian  rows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  AD\  KKTISER  1125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER  COUI’I.E — Man  experienced  farmer 
and  operate  Fold;  woman  cooking  and  house¬ 
work:  permanent.  J.  THOM  A,  Ulster  Park, 
y.  Y, _ 

RELIABLE  white  waitress  nnd  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  Is  arding-house;  good  tips.  BOX 
216.  Koscuc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  At 


general 


farm  work;  $50  per  month  and  beard.  RAY 
LEWIS,  Superintendent.  Watch  Hill  Farm, 
IVekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  881-M-2. 

ON  LARGE  stock  form,  siuglp  man  ns  working 
farmer;  oats,  ensilage,  mots,  clover.  Alfalfa 
and  Bine  grass  grown;  will  be  responsible  for 
care  of  registered  Clydesdale  inures  while  at 
work  and  must  be  accustomed  to  handling  draft 
stock;  pref.-r  man  who  can  operate  10-20  Titan; 
only  man  of  good  character  and  energetic  habit# 
need  apply;  state  references  and  wages  wanted. 
l.dXK  OAK  FARM.  Warren.  Va. 

WANTED — Two  young  girls;  one  willing  to  iearn 
cooking  and  take  i  are  of  first  Hour;  other  to 
help  with  three  children,  from  three  to  eight 
years,  and  keep  second  litM>r;  separate  rooms  an  1 
’hath;  4(1  minutes  from  New  York.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  references,  s’Ote  age,  religion  nnd  wages 
wanted.  MRS.  E.  J.  WEST,  Port  Washington, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper;  no  laundry: 

plain  cooking:  small  house;  high  wages  if 
competent:  references.  MRS.  B.  M.  STEVENS, 
Bemordsville,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

POT'LTRYM  A  V  single.  27.  desires  position  as 
manager;  Cornell  training  and  six  years'  ex¬ 
perience;  best  of  references;  employed,  hut 
..  ..iiuHifu  ADVERTISER  10S2, 


wish  to  make  a  change, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY*  MANAGER,  married  (no  children).  I 
15  years’  practical  experience,  expert  ..n  chick 
raising  and  egg  production:  only  first-clan 
position  considered,  ADVERTISER  1087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  in  country;  slate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  1108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  up-to-date  Guernsey  herd. 

where  A.  R.  work  Is  being  done  by  a  first- 
class  herdsman:  s'ngle;  A1  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  HOT,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 

SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  gentleman's 
small  place;  years'  experience  with  poultry  i 
and  gardening;  tirst-cbiss  references.  ADVEK-  | 
TISER  1116.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

aorsEKKKPK.lt  wants  position.  MRS.  L. 
SWEET.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

ESTATE  superintendent  nnd  experienced  bog 
uinn;  practical  in  all  branches  of  an  up-to-date 
live  stock  breeding  plant ;  salary  and  interest 
considered  only;  would  like  large  Duroc -Jersey 
breeding  plant;  married:  wife  only;  the  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1100,  care  Rural 
New- Y.o  ker, 

COUPLE — Americans  age  28,  wish  position  oil 
farm:  wlfir  help  with  housework ;  man  outside; 
good  milker,  drive  ear;  or  will  take  eharge  of 
small  place;  references.  ADVERTISER  1116. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker 

YOUNG  MAN  ilS)  desires  position  on  farui  dur¬ 
ing  Jnly-Ailglisf :  three  years'  experience:  good 
milker,  good  habits,  ambitious,  eon  drive  ear: 
semi  particulars  (wages,  location).  WALTER 
S.N  EL,  Butler,  N.  J. 

MAN  (23)  desires  position,  small  dairy  or  poul¬ 
try :  practical  and  college  training;  a  bustler; 
salary  $60.  JOSEPH  KARP,  care  S.  C.  of  A.  A.. 
Knrtulngdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  capable  potiltrywoman  desires  communion 
t i on  with  commercial  poultry  farm  of-  6,000 
layers  where  she  can  brood  from  lU.tHjO  to  15.600 
chick#;  can  handle  the  egg  room  also;  would 
like  to  work  there  one  month  this  summer,  and 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  '-an  be  made  engage 
for  uot  less  than  one  year,  beginning  first  of 
year:  I  look  care  of  11.006  this  Summer  at  pres¬ 
ent  place.  GERTRUDE  E.  .TONES  T.ongstreet 
Poultry  Farm,  ft.  3,  Trpnton.  N.  J. 


WOMAN  wants  light  work  in  farm  family:  mi 
derstands  poultry.  ADVERTISER  1113,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Good  farm  home  to  work;  two  boys, 
age  13  13:  write  full  par  lien  Inn.  M.  MUL¬ 
LER,  U.  F.  D.  1.  Hampton.  N.  J, 


MARRIED  FARMER,  experienced  all  branches, 
honest,  steady  man,  wants  position  on  farm; 
write  full  particulars.  M.  MULLER,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Hampton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married.  15  years’  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  is  open  for  engagement: 
commercial  only.  ADVERTISER  1123,  care 
Rtirul  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTTIY.VIAN.  married  12  years'  practical 
experience,  wishes  position:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  with  several  years 
of  experience,  will  iovestjgnte  a  good-sized 
position  for  Fall  or  early  Spring:  write  for 
references  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1121. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG,  willing.  farm-rai<ed  boy.  high  school 
student,  likes  to  work  on  dairy  farm  during 
vacation;  Northern  New  Jersey  or  Northern 
New  York;  good  home  and  some  wages.  P.  0. 
BOX  92.  Clifton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single  preferred,  to  rent. 

Connecticut  poultry  farm:  capacity  1,060 
layers.  5.000  chicks;  productive  fields:  two 
rooms  in  owner’s  house:  all  products  sold  at 
farm:  rent  $406  per  year;  $2,000  cash  required. 
ADVERTISER  1092  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  well-established  poultry  farm, 
capacity  1.000  layers,  located  in  South  New 
Jersey;  near  two  railroads,  and  good"  stores 
within  10  minutes*  walk,  hrick  house  witli  all 
conveniences:  fruit  and  -shade.  ADVERTISER 
1068,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  front  rocks:  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  73  head:  12-room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co..  Me. 

FDR  SALE — Stock  farm:  760  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  ji’uw  land  for  tractor;  $10,600  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rein  $2.50  p*-r  cere,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 

120- ACRE  FARM — Price  $300.  Owner,  M.  J. 
AUSTIN.  Weston,  Vt. 

SMALL  cottage  and  fetir  acres  of  garden  soil 
at  bargain  for  cash.  J.  K.,  Box  217,  Farm- 
iiigdale,  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 43  acres  of  fruit  ar.d  trucker  farm, 
with  seven-room  house  and  good  outbuildings; 
2V,  miles  from  town.  HERMAN  JoHNSGX, 
Harrington.  Del. 

ULSTER  COUNTY  fruit,  and  general  farm;  90 
acres;  fine  resident-";  near  Cold  storage  equip¬ 
ment:  price  $23,600:  more  or  less  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  UHlO  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

El.DKED,  N.  Y — Desirable  farm  in  Snliivan 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Vi  mile  from  village:  good 
|  schools,  library  and  attractive  surroundings; 
Ill-room  house,  needs  repairs;  will  rent  ou  easy 
terms  and  make  reasonable  allowance  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings:  picturesque  country:  fishing 
and  hunting  and  exceptional  opportunity  to 
take  Summer  l*oarder«:  suitable  for  dairy, 
poultry  or  fruit;  nominal  rent  to  right  party. 
ROBERT  \V.  THOMPSON,  32  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Foil  SALE — Seven -room  house;  four  acres;  good" 
for  poultry.  ROSTER.  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Small  farm  or  country  house  in 
Picturesque  location,  New  York  State  or  Co-i- 
necticitt:  state  particulars  and  price;  small 
|  cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  1100,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  S.\  l.E— 7.Vm j-e  fttnn  -in  high  state  of'enl- 
fivatidn.  planted  to  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  other  crops;  10-rooiu  house;  outbuild¬ 
ings;  tools ;  stock.  C.  ADAMS.  Dingoes,  N.  J. 

- - 

[  FOR  SALE — 34-acre  truck,  fruit  and  dairy 
farm,  fully  equipped;  all  cri>|  s  at  time  of 
sale.  Address  OWNER,  468  W.  Colonial  Drive, 
Orlando.  Fla. 

- 4 

I  FOR  SALE — Home  at  Staatsburg -on -Hudson, 
situated  on  a  bill  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River  on  alt  electric  lighted  road;  right  of  wav 
to  river;  about  6  acres:  16-room  house  witli  all 
improvements ;  all  buildings  in  excellent  repair; 
artesian  well  163  ft.  deep:  electric  pump;  ai 
miles  west  of  Albany  Post  Road  mid  N  Y. 
C.  R.  H  Address  OWNER,  Box  311,  Staats¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  wanted.  In  New  York  State,  | 
by  experienced  poultryman.  for  term  of  years, 
or  will  buy;  must  be  near  town,  have  modern 
|  equipment,  capacity  for  1.2(H)  or  more  layers; 

|  will  run  large  plant  on  profit-sharing  basis, 
ADVERTISER  1111.  .-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I* -  -  ■  i 

FARMS  FDR  SALE  Potato  and  dairy  farms. 

in  Finger  Lake  region.  Write  to  E.  II. 
HARSH.  Moravia.  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALK  -486-acre  Eastern  Colorado  ranch ; 

fair  improvements;  fenced  and  cross  fenced : 
366  acres  m  pasture;  123  in  rye;  the  rest  lit 
corn  and  feed;  price  $23  per  acre,  including  all 
growing  crops;  half  cash;  remainder  oil  good 
terms;  also  Stock  and  implements  can  be  bought 
on  reasonable  terms.  H.  H.  RA.Msfy,  Eekley. 
Yuma  Co.,  Cot. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  chicken  farm:  71  acres; 

two  miles  from  large  village  railroad  and 
milk  station;  5l‘>  miles  from  city  of  Pougli 
keepulc;  sto.-k.  tools  and  crops,  three  horses, 
nine  cows.  366  chickens,  230  baby  chicks,  ducks; 
good  barns  and  outbuildings:  house  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  11  rooms,  g.  E.  ll.ER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 

66  ACRE  poultry  farm:  two  miles  from  large 
town:  on  state  road:  Wayne  Comity.  N.  Y.! 
fin**  to<;if|hui :  3,600  incubator:  cdoneity  466  lens. 
260  chicks:  $1,500  worth  •  f  chicks  sold  this 
Spring;  price  for  everything  $6,500:  $4,000  down: 
tliis  i-  a  money-maker:  write  owner  for  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  1)15,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  equipped  farm.  60  acres:-'  high 
stale  if  cultivation:  near  church,  station, 
schools,  boulevard:  admirably  adapted  to  poultry 
and  fruit :  stock,  crops  and  implements;  ideal 
climate:  details  by  iPtter.  ADVERTISER  1114, 
care  Kui-al  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Connecticut  home;  poul¬ 
try  plant:  10  acres  level  land;  every  improve¬ 
ment:  on  State  road;  1 1-room  house:  price 
$30,000.  MARGARET  ATWOOD,  Plontaville, 
Conn. 


COZY  COTTAGE.  11  rooms;  barn,  henhouse; 

8  acres  early  garden  land,  fruit,  maple  grove; 
on  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Roosevelt  High¬ 
way.  15  minutes’  drive  to  village  of  8,000. 
TAYLOR  .V-  ST1NZING,  Massetta.  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  farm,  carrying  50  milkers; 

modern  buildings;  near  city  75.000:  best  of 
markets:  money-making  price.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  shack,  ferv  acres  any  kind, 
not  swamp;  brook  or  pond  preferred,  within 
one  mile  of  store  and  transportation  and  100 
miles  of  New  York  City;  cheap  lor  rash.  C. 
DEY,  No.  98  Allendale  Road,  Hartford,  Conn. 


GRIST  MILL,  supply  business,  land  ideal  trnck, 
poultry;  Cheap,  bargain;  good  location  KAYS, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


"WANTED — 20  to  56  acres,  with  fair  buildings, 
sail  able  for  pm! .  ry  and  small  fruits:  must 
have  some  fruit  trees  and  firewood:  near  good 
market  for  eggs  and  berries;  can  pay  cash; 
would  like  stock  and  equipment;  New  York  or 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1122.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  located  three  miles 
from  New  Haven,  in  beautiful  surroundings; 
eight  (8)  room  house,  first  class  condition:  lake 
and  icehouse,  capacity  506  tons:  complete  farm¬ 
ing  equipment:  eight  Holsteins;  1  pair  horses;  50 
chickens;  plenty  of  choice  fruit;  selling  account 
of  old  age;  one-half  down  and  first  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  1127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


275  ACRES — Good  farm:  buildings;  young  pine: 

$1,500;  one-third  cash.  MARY  JARVIS, 
Windsor.  Vt. 


VINELAND  playing  poultry  faint  for  sale:  best 
locution:  near  station;  improvements.  Other 
details,  write  nWNER,  Box  (5,  South  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 190  acres;  large  bouse; 

running  water;  high  ground:  very  productive; 
will  sacrifice  on  account  ill  health;  stocked:  two 
miles  to  Craryville.  BOX  106,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

WILL  TAKE  few  Summer  boarders:  attractions 
are  quiet,  rest,  proper  and  healthful  Pood, 
beautiful  scenery,  mountain  climbing;  near  tile 
“Long  Trail" :  no  Jewish  people  or  children. 
HILLSIDE  FARM.  Waitgflpjrt,  Vt. _ 

WANTED — Summer  hoarders:  large  farmhouse; 

fine  location:  modern  improvements:  on  State 
nad:  write  for  particulars.  MRS.  WILL 
CHRIST,  Dneida,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  BEES  FDR  SALE — Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS.,  Hallowell  Me. 


SLEEP  L-n  n  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  81.25.  postpaid:  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp, 
Raqnctte  Lake.  N.  Y. 


IT"  RE  HONEY — Rargain  prices  on  buckwheat 
while  it  lasts:  160-lb.  keg.  9c  lb.:  let  ns  quote 
yon  on  pails  and  cans.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa.  N.  Y. 

i 

HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover  or  buckwheat 
extracted.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs..  $2  postpaid: 
we  are  Farm  Bureau  members,  RANSOM 
FARM.  1310  Spring  Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  onr  dairy;  box  of 
126  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid  §1 :  sold  in 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — De  Laval,  No.  12;  used  nine 
months;  $75.  A.  J.  MOORE,  Merriewold, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI.E — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal.:  16-lb.  can  sugar.  $2.50:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

NEW  maple  syrup,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure. 

excellent  quality.  $2.25  single  gallons:  over 
five  gallons.  $2:  sugar,  ltl-lb.  pails.  $2.50:  orders 
filled  promptly.  G.  T..  HOWARD,  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion.  Vt. 

FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.56  per 
gal  sugar  tn  5  nnd  16-lb.  pails  40c  per  lb.; 
not  prepaid :  new  crop  now  ready.  W.  H. 
WARREN.  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

FOR  SATE — Acetylene  gas  plant:  capacity  56 
',j-ft.  burners:  never  put  into  operation  due  to 
purchaser's  death:  unv  reasorahle  offer  accepted 
Address  OAKHR  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Wil¬ 
loughby.  O. 

EVAPORATOR  of  reliable  make:  must  be  in 
g.rfid  condition.  ADVERTISER  1117,  ear.* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  CHOICEST  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1- 
gitl.  cans.  $2:  iu  V6-gal.  cans,  $1.10:  in  '4 - 
I  pal.  cans.  55c;  the  choicest  new  Vermont  marie 
I  sugar  in  2,  5  and  10bj-lh.  pails,  26c  per  lb.:  in 
2.  4.  S  and  Ill-ox.  cakes.  30c  per  lb.:  f,  o.  b. 
Rupert.  Vt:  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH. 
Rupert,  Vt. 

BEES — 2  ib.  package,  with  Italian  queen.  $6; 

full  hives.  $15;  guaranteed  safe  arrival  and 
free  front  disease.  EVAN  JONES.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

1 - - - 

WANTED — Room  and  board  on  farm  for  mother 
and  two  children;  mother  willing  to  help 
around  house;  must  he  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
1128.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  NEW  Midwest  Utilitors.  $250  each;  never 
narrated;  including  plow,  complete  cultivating 
set,  frames,  hitches;  sacrifice  sale,  account, 
financial  affairs:  write:  freight  prepaid  if  or¬ 
dered  before  July  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  442  Price 
Street,  -Savannah.  Ga. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experienee.  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  wtan,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  Is  not  a  commercial  emplov- 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Brilliant  Electric  Lights — Brisk  Electric  Power — Shortening  Your  “Chores,” 
Making  Your  Whole  Life  Brighter — The  “Ford  Parts”  Plant. 


T  1TTLE  enough,  isn’t  it— $25— 
to  Start  the  biggest  change  you 
and  your  family  have  ever  known ! 

Lots  of  bright  light  at  night, 
everywhere — in  the  house,  in  the 
barn,  the  yard,  the  dairy,  the  hen¬ 
house,  the  out-buildings. 

Lots  of  power — day  and  night — 
power  to  run  water-pump,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  feed  grinder,  vacuum 
cleaner,  circular  saw,  electric  iron, 
milking  machine,  corn  sheller, 
grindstone,  sewing  machine.  Power 
to  do  jobs  that  will  make  every 
farmer  and  every  farmer’s  wife 
offer  prayers,  of  thanksgiving  for 
all  the  time  and  toil  saved. 

That’s  what  $25  down  on  a 
Farmelectric  Light  and  Power 
Plant  today — now — will  start  doing 
for  you  and  your  family. 


You  won’t  be  worrying  as  to  whether  your 
separator  is  going  to  work  while  the  house 
lights  are  on — nr  whether  starting  up  the  feed 
mixer  will  bring  a  cry  front  your  wife  that 
you've  stopped  Iter  vacuum  cleaner. 

There's  all  tin ■  poivcr  you  want  in  Farm- 
electric—  all  the  time. 

Needs  Less  Attention  Than 
Your  Ford 

Some  folks  have  an  idea  that  there’s  work 
and  bother  connected  with  owning  a  light  and 
power  plant  Hut  just  see  how  little  care  and 
attention  you  need  give  your  Farmelectric. 

1.  About  once  a  week  you  fill  up  the  fuel 
tank-  kerosene  is  all  you  use — the  cheapest 
fuel  there  is. 

2.  About  once  a  month  you  fill  up  the  bat¬ 
tery  cells  with  water. 

3.  Once  every  few  weeks — depending  on  how 
much  you  are  using  the  engine — experience 
will  tell  you — you  fill  the  crank  case  with  en¬ 
gine  oil.  You  don’t  have  to  hunt  for  oil  holes 
or  grease  cups.  And  you'll  find  Farmelectric 
surprisingly  economical  on  oil. 

4.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  you  start  up 
the  engine  and  let  her  run  to  recharge  the 
batteries.  Hut  you  can  forget  the  job  the 
minute  you  have  pressed  the  button.  She  stops 
automatically  when  the  charge  is  full. 

You  don’t  spend  more  than  twenty  minutes 
a  week  over  your  Farmelectric.  Does  that 
look  like  much  work  or  bother? 


Simpler  Than  a  Ford  Engine 

Farmelectric  i>  simplicity  itself — both 

to  install  and  to  operate.  Simple  in  de¬ 
sign — free  from  complicated  mechanism.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  run — no  elaborate  switchboard,  no  diffi¬ 
cult  adjustments.  Ami  simple  to  keep  in 
'  repair.  Why.  the  whole  thing  can  he  taken 
apart  or  assembled  in  thirty  minutes.  Fewer 
parts  than  any  other  lighting  plant.  You  don't 
need  to  he  a  mechanic  to  handle  Farmelectric. 

The  Standard  Model  Farmelectric  has  a 
capacity  that  meets  every  need  of  the  average 
farm — 1500  watts,  or  I'/i  kilowatts.  It  wilt 
run  a  circuit  of  40  brilliant  40-watt  electric 
lamps.  It  will  give  four  horse-power  on  the 
belt  pulley. 

That’s  power  enough  to  use  for  several  jobs 
at  one  time  without  using  up  the  batteries. 


If  Your  Ford  Only  Ran  On 
Kerosene—! ! 

Kerosene — so  much  less  in  price  than  gaso¬ 
line,  and  so  much  greater  in  heat-giving  power 
— is  the  fuel  you  use  in  Farmelectric."  And 
you  use  less  per  week  to  light  your  whole  place 
and  run  your  farm  machinery  than  you  now 
use  in  your  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns — for 
lighting  alone! 

Quick  to  Repair — Ford  Parts 

The  working  parts  of  the  Farmelectric  arc 
interchangeable  with  Ford  parts. 

Stop  and  think  what  a  wonderful  conven¬ 
ience  this  is. 

Probably  nothing  handicaps  a  farmer  more 
than  to  have  a  piece  of  ins  farm  equipment 


laid  up  for  repairs — especially  at  a  time  when 
he  needs  it  most.  Everyone  knows  that  even 
the  finest  piece  of  machinery  will  need  repair 
at  some  time.  With  Farmelectric,  if  an  acci¬ 
dent  happens,  or  a  worn  part  needs  replace¬ 
ment,  you  get  the  part  from  any  Ford  parts 
dealer  immediately.  And  as  there  are  always 
Ford  dealers  in  every  community,  there’s  never 
need  of  long  delays  waiting  for  repair  parts 
on  your  light  and  power  plant. 

How  Long  Will  a  Ford  Last  ? 

Fords  never  seem  to  wear  out.  We  saw  one 
the  other  day  that  was  built  in  1905  and  still 
going  strong.  What  if  that  Ford  engine  had 
been  run  only  four  hours  each  week — right  in 
your  own  garage — how  long  would  it  last — ? 
And  so,  we  say  a  Farmelectric  you  install  now, 
will  light  the  way  for  you  and  your  children 
after  you.  Yet  the  price  of  Farmelectric  is 
lower  than  that  of  any  standard  plant  of  equal 
capacity. 

The  Quality  of  Farmelectric 

Farmelectric  is  built  in  one  of  America’s 
most  famous  factories.  The  Poole  Engineering 
&  Machine  Co.,  with  whom  the  Farmelectric 
Corporation  is  affiliated,  has,  through  eighty 
years,  demonstrated  the  ability  to  make  fine 
machines,  including  U.  S.  Navy  equipment  of 
most  exacting  standards.  This  record  stands 
hack  of  Farmelectric — provides  it  with  an  in¬ 
surance  of  mechanical  excellence  you  cannot 
otherwise  buy. 

Ought  You  to  Wait  Any  Longer? 

IS  it  sensible — or  even  economical — to  delay 
any  longer  getting  the  thing  your  farm 
needs  most — the  thing  you’ve  got  to  have 
sooner  or  later  if  your  farm  is  to  be  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  farms? 

The  mower  has  replaced  the  scythe,  and  the 
reaper  has  made  the  cradle  a  relic.  Just  so 
Farmelectric  is  making  the  oil  lain]),  the  lan¬ 
tern,  the  washtub,  the  broom,  and  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  hand  labor  tasks  on  the  farm  but 
memories.  Will  you — can  vent — pul  off  mak¬ 
ing  your  home  a  cheerful  place  lor  your  fam¬ 
ily — lightening  your  wife’s  toil,  and  keeping 
the  young  folks  on  the  farm?  Investigate 
Farmelectric — mail  the  coupon  today. 


FARMELECTRIC 

FIGURE-FACTS 


The  Standard  Model  Farmelectric  Plant 
consists  of  Engine,  Generator  and  Battery. 
The  complete  specifications  are  as  follows : 

Engine 

Vertical,  single  cylinder,  water-cooled ,  4 
cycle,  Jt\i  in,  bore.  4  in.  stroke,  4  h.  p.  at 
1200  r.  p.  in.  Fitted  with  power  pulley. 
Length  jt'/j  in.  Width  20  in.  Height  24 
in.  Weight  you  lbs. 

CRANKSHAFT  - r *  I  nickel  steel,  with 
counterbalance  weights. 

CAMSHAFT  1 1  finished  machine  steel, 
hardened  and  ground, 

MAIN  BE  A  RINGS — S-K-F  heavy  duty 
type,  hall  bearing, 

* TIME  GEARS — Steel,  Spiral  teeth. 

*  VALVES-  1  !4 .  with  hardened  steel  stems. 

*  CALVE  SPRINGS. 

* VAl  VF.  SPRING  CLIPS. 

• CA1.CF.  PUSH  RODS. 

CYLINDER — Highest  grade  gray  iron. 

*  PI  STON — Gray  iron,  three  rings. 

* PISTON  RINGS  -Highest  grade  gray 
iron,  tapped  joint. 

* PISTON  PIN  - Machine  steel  hardened 
and  ground. 

• CONNECTING  ROD— Steel,  drop-forg¬ 
ing. 

•WATER  OUTLET— Gray  iron. 

•FILLER  CAP  Standard. 

T IM  L  R — Adjustable,  on  extended  cam 
shaft. 

FLYWHEEL  —  Enclosed  in  generator 
frame, 

CRANK  CASE — Horizontally  split  on 
center  line  of  crankshaft. 

OIL  GAUGE  Pet  cock. 

LUBRICATION — Crank  case  splash  to 
all  bearings  and  moving  parts. 

Generator 

Full  t'/j  k.  w.  ( tyoo  watts),  40  volt,  direct 
current,  ball  bearing,  4  pole,  A.  I.  L.  E. 
standard  throughout.  Maximum  tempera¬ 
ture,  full  load,  continuous  operation,  well 
below  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  requirements.  Direct 
connected. 

Switchboard 

Ammeter,  fuse,  knife  switch,  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  starling  and  stopping  box.  Pres¬ 
sure  on  starting  button  operates  generator 
as  scries  : vound  motor,  switching  over  to 
shunt  wound  generator  a.v  engine  starts 
and  pressure  is  released.  Reverse  current  \ 
protection  provided. 

Battery 

16  cell.  32  volt  Exide.  sealed  glass  jar 
type,  160  ampere  hour.  Number  of  plates, 
13,  positive,  6— negative,  7. 

Mntarchangeabla  with  Ford  Engine  Parts. 


generator 


Farmelectric 

Light  &  Power 


THE  “FORD  PARTS”  PLANT 


MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Men  Who  Have  Selling  Instinct: 

TAD  you  see  the  financial  possibilities  of  this 
light  and  power  plant  that’s  built  for  a 
lifetime  of  service,  with  parts  replaceable  with 
Foid  pails f  Why,  the  surface  lias  only  been 
scratched  in  the  lighting  plant  field! 

If  you  like  selling;  if  you  know  how  to  talk 
to  and  hold  the  respect  of  farm  people;  if  you 
are  on  your  tip-toes  all  the  time  when  it  conies 
to  work;  and  if  you  are  ambitious  to  ptake 
money,  you  can  quickly  build  up  an  income  of 
$5,000  to  $6,000  a  year,  working  right  in  you. 
own  locality. 

Exclusive  Distributor  Territory 

A  live  wire  with  moderate  capital,  a  man 
able  to  organize  and  direct  a  sales  force,  can 
Secure,  right  now,  exclusive  distributor  terri¬ 
tory  of  K  to  10  counties  for  the  full  Farm- 
electric  Utilities  line,  and  build  tip  a  perma¬ 
nent,  highly  profitable  business  for  himself. 

A  distributor  will  make  anywhere  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000  per  year. 

Wire  your  application,  following  it  with  a 
letter  slating  your  <|unlificaiions,  your  exper¬ 
ience  and  the  territory  you  would  like  to  con¬ 
trol.  Address 

Sales  Manager 

FARMELECTRIC  UTILITIES  C0RP. 

Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Homewood  0800 

- MAIL  THIS  TODAY - 

Farmelectric  Utilities  Corp., 

Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  describing  the 
Farmelectric  Light  &  Power  Plant  and  full  details  of 
your  offer  to  ship  me  a  Farmelectric  Plant  011  a  down 
payment  of  $25. 

Name  . . . . . ■ . 

P.  O . . 

County  . 

State  . 


Vou  LXXXI. 
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Who  is  Responsible  for  N.  Y.  Apple  Frauds? 


IN  a  recent  issue  there  was  a  letter  from  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man  who  sent  samples  found  in  a  barrel 
of  New  York  State  apples.  They  were  small,  scabby 
and  quite  inferior.  There  has  been  considerable 
comment  both  from  apple  growers  and  from  con¬ 
sumers.  We  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  an  inspector  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  watching  apple  shipments. 

“I)o  you  think  the  picture  was  overdrawn?”  we 
asked. 

“No.  Similar  statements  could  truthfully  be  made 


"What  is  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs?” 

“There  are  several  reasons.  First,  barreled  apples 
have  been  scarce  and  high  this  year.” 

"Sellers  took  advantage  of  that,  did  they?” 

“They  did.  and  in  the  next  place  dealers,  iu  many 
instances,  and  growers  in  some,  bought  or  stored 
their  apples  tree  run,  and  when  packing  them,  be¬ 
en  use  of  the  high  price,  included  as  many  below 
grade  and  size  apples  in  the  packages  as  possible." 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘tree  run?'  ” 

“Just  as  they  come  from  the  trees — large  and 


employees,  when  asked  how  they  were  to  be  branded 
as  to  grade  and  size,  said  they  did  not  know.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  our  agents  have  left  these  apples  have 
been  hurriedly  branded,  loaded  in  the  cars,  sealed 
and  shipped  out  of  the  State.  In  some  instances  our 
agents  have  returned  less  than  an  hour  later  and 
found  this  procedure  going  on  nr  finished,  and  have 
broken  the  seals,  made  inspections  and  then  made 
violations  against  the  offending  parties,  but  in  only 
o  comparatively  few  of  these  instances  out  of  the 
total  number  of  shipments  of  this  kind  have  we  been 


high!  now  the  corn  is  jumping,  for  June  is  the  ideal  corn  weather.  Give  it  good  soil,  with  plenty  of  organic  matter  and  hot  and  humid  days  and  nights,  and  the  corn  grows 

I'lc  a  young  tree.  And  the  weeds  and  grass  grow  with  it.  I.eaie  them  alone  and  even  the  corn  with  its  mighty  growth  cannot  get  away  from  them.  Every  farmer  knows 

ties,  and  right  now.  all  over  the  country,  the  cultivators  are  u|  work  tearing  up  the  weeds  and  loosening  the  soil.  And  all  sorts  of  tools  are  being  used.  A  weeder  or  spike 
harrow  will  do  great  work  until  tile  corn  is  about  knee  high.  Then  a  more  powerful  tool  is  required.  The  above  picture  shows  how  it  is  done  in  the  great  Western  roru- 
ludus.  llnee  lug  horses,  working  two  rows  at  a  time,  will  cover  many  acres  a  day,  and  do  it  well.  The  tools  now  working  in  the  corn  run  down  to  the  broken  cultivator 
pulled  by  an  ox  or  even  l<>  the  hand  wheel  hoe  and  the  baby  tractor.  And  they  may  well  be  at  work,  for  June  is  the  great  corn  month.  The  crop  grows  faster  in  July  or 

August,  but  unless  it  is  worked  in  .luue  the  weeds  will  get  it.  So  uow  is  the  time  to  tight  weeds  iu  the  corn.  “Once  more  into  the  breach,  dear  friends!” 


of  many  shipments  going  out  of  New  York.  The 
size  shown  was  not  greatly  wrong.  In  measuring 
apples  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  we  make  it 
tin*  largest  diameter,  since  mechanical  sizers  are 
much  used.” 

“What  tolerance  allowance  does  the  law  permit?” 

“It  permits  5  per  cent  below  size  tipples  in  standard 
A  Grade  and  a  total  of  10  per  cent  of  all  defects  but 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  any  single  defect.  Good 
evidence  shows  that  in  some  cases  ,10,  10  amt  even 
60  quarts  of  apples  below  minimum  size  have  been 
found  in  New  York  apples  shipped  to  poiuts  outside 
the  State.” 


small,  without  sorting  or  selection.  Of  course  iu 
every  orchard  there  will  be  many  small  and  inferior 
apples.” 

“But  who  does  most  of  this  poor  work?” 

“A  group  of  apple  shippers  which  can  tie  desig¬ 
nated  by  no  other  description  than  dishonest  have 
made  a  practice  of  packing  apples  in  packing  houses 
without  branding  them  as  to  grade  or  size  before 
loading  in  the  ear." 

“Does  not  the  Agricultural  Department  try  to 
stop  it?” 

“Our  agents  have  repeatedly  made  inspections  of 
apples  branded  iu  this  manner,  and  the  packing 


able  to  catch  and  make  eases  against  the  offending 
shipper.” 

“Where  do  these  misbranded  apples  go?” 

“There  are  certain  points  in  the  United  States 
where  this  stuff  is  dumped.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  largest  dumping  grounds.  A  lot  of  poor  stuff 
has  been  sent  to  New  England  this  year,  rhe.se  were 
apples  which  could  not  safely  be  marketed  under 
the  brand  In  New  York.  The  growers  .hemselves 
are  not  usually  responsible  for  this  fraudulent  work. 
They  well  know  how  it  is  injuring  their  reputation 
a.  a  time  when  competition  is  getting  keener  every 
year.” 
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“What  about  the  United  States  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  and  this  fraud?" 

"The  matter  lias  frequently  been  called  to  their 
attention.  Under  the  pure  food  law  it  is  a  violation 
to  ship  in  closed  packages,  going  into  interstate 
trade,  any  food  misbranded  as  to  grade  and  contents. 
1  understand  that  the  Federal  Bureau  will  try  to 
stamp  out  this  fraudulent  practice.  We  can  work 
with- them  to  shut  off  the  business." 

"What  can  our  people  do  for  you?" 

"They  can  do  a  lot  by  sending  us  prompt  and 
accurate  information  about  such  frauds.  Whenever 
they  buy  a  barrel  of  New  York  apples  which  prove 
to  be  misbranded  in  size  or  quality  let  them  write 
at  once  to  the  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  at  Albany.  (Jive  an  exact  statement  of  the 
facts,  send  a  few  samples  of  the  apples  and.  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  head  of  the  barrel  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  shipper." 

“How  will  that  help?” 

"It  will  give  the  evidence  needed  to  make  up  a 
case™  We  might  not  get  it  otherwise.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  the  New  York  Department  to 
make  inspections  outside  the  State;  and  that  is 
where  most  of  the  trouble  is  done.  Such  reports 
will  enable  us  to  make  a  list  of  crooked  or  suspected 
shippers.  We  can  then  give  information  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities,  and  they  can  watch  and  inspect 
where  we  could  not." 

“That  sounds  reasonable.  Our  folks  will  help.” 

'  "They  can  accomplish  great  things  by  doing  so.  It 
is  like  carrying  mil  your  slogan  “11V  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves ."  As  you  see.  the  department  cannot  work 
alone  outside  of  New  York  State,  but  with  such  in¬ 
formal  ion  we  can  spot  the  mishandlors  and  work 
with  the  Federal  inspectors  to  brand  them.  The 
business  of  every  honest  and  progressive  apple 
grower  and  dealer  is  being  injured  by  these  rascals. 
They  are  not  entitled  to  any  sympathy,  and  every 
honest  hand  should  be  against  them." 

i4  J 


Hay  Making  West  of  the  Missouri 

Part  II. 

LEVELING  THE  STACK. — Now  comes  the  only 
hand  work  that  we  do  in  haying.  After  the  load 
falls  on  the  stack  the  two  men  waiting  there  proceed 
to  level  it  down  so  as  to  form  a  stack  of  tlie  size  and 
shape  desired.  If  the  hay  is  long  and  coarse,  this 
is  not  heavy  work.  However,  the  hay  stays  in  place 
extremely  well,  so  it.  is  possible  to  build  the  sides 
of  the  stack  straight  up,  or  even  to  bulge  them  out 
as  much  as  desired.  A  low  pyramid-shaped  top  is 
often  i ait  on  the  stacks  of  the  first  crop.  This  is 
considered  sufficient,  to  protect  the  stack  during  the 
SO  days  that  must  pass  before  the  next  crop  is 
ready.  By  that  time  the  stack  has  settled  from  (» 
♦o  10  ft.  Then  I  la*  next  crop  is  simply  put  right  on 
top  and  the  stack  properly  shaped  up  to  stand  till 
Winter.  Sometimes  a  cap  or  top  of  Sudan  grass  or 
of  prairie  hay  is  put  on  to  turn  off  the  rains  better. 
Newly  stacked  Alfalfa  hay  takes  rains  very  easily. 


i 
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A  One-pole  Stacker.  Fig.  326 


I  have  known  a  heavy  rain  to  soak  through  15  ft 
of  it  in  places  in  less  than  an  hour.  Sometimes 
canvas  covers  or  patent  galvanized  iron  covers  are 
put  over  the  stacks.  They  arc  practical,  but  pretry 
expensive,  and  considerable  of  a  nuisance  to  put.  on 
securely.  Slacking  Alfalfa  is  expensive,  anyway, 
for  the  loss  in  spoiled  hay  in  the  stacks  would  build 
a  barn  in  four  or  live  years  if  saved. 

LATER  CROPS. — The  three  or  four  crops  follow¬ 
ing  the  lirst.  come  at  intervals  of  from  2S  to  .".0  days, 
so  a  small  acreage  produces  a  large  amount  of  hay 
in  a  single  season.  In  Colorado  the  so-called  Mor¬ 
mon  stacker  is  used  a  great  deal.  It  is  sort  of  a 
low  tower  with  a  broad  base  mounted  on  skids,  for 
moving  from  stack  to  stack.  A  revolving  pole  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  A  cross  arm  fitted 


Another  Tgp<  of  Pole  Stocker.  Fig.  327 


with  a  pulley  at  its  outer  end  is  fastened  near  the 
top  of  the  pole.  With  this  stacker  the  load  is  raised 
straight  up  and  then  swung  over  the  stack  and 
dropped.  I  have  seen  the  hay  brought  to  these 
stackers  on  long  sleds  which  were  loaded  by  band 
That  careful  handling  was  to  save  the  leaves  and 
have  fine  bay.  Cable  stackers  are  used  a  great  deal, 
too.  all  through  the  Middle  West.  A  cable  stacker 
is  simply  a  long  steel  cable  carrying  a  pulley, 
stretched  across  two  pairs  of  20-ft.  poles  set  from 
30  to  50  ft.  apart.  They  are  very  practical  and 
cheap. 

SUDAN  GRASS  AND  SORGHUM.  —  Besides 
Alfalfa,  a  great  deal  of  Sudan  grass  and  many  of 
the  sorghums  are  grown  for  bay  for  borne  feeding, 
especially  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  Sudan 
grass  is  cut  twice  each  season  when  in  bloom.  It  is 
splendid  hay,  but  rather  hard  to  cure  and  handle, 
as  the  juice  dries  out  very  slowly  from  the  stalks. 
Which  are  from  5  to  S  ft.  long,  it  is  usually  put  ill 
rather  small  stacks  by  hand,  as  no  one  raises  any 
ot  it  for  sale.  Sorghum  is  not  cut  till  the  seed  is 
about  ripe.  After  lying  in  the  swath  for  a  week  or 
more  it  is  often  simply  put  into  extra  big  cocks  and 
left  in  tin1  field  till  near  Winter,  and  then  hauled 
to  where  it:  is  to  he  fed  out.  It  is  a  very  popular 
horse  feed  through  the  corn  licit  and  in  the  dry 
farming  regions.  Chickens  are  very  fond  of  the 
seed,  too. 

WILD  GRASS. — Wild  prairie  hay  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past,  although  great  quantities  of  it 
are  still  harvested  along  the  Elk  horn  River  bottoms 
in  Northern  Nebraska.  The  soil  there  is  sandy. 
Avitli  water  very  close  to  the  surface,  lienee  the  land 
Is  better  fitted  for  growing  this  rather  low-grade 
lmy  than  anything  else.  At  least  that  is  what  it  is 
chiefly  used  for.  Bucks  are  used  for  bringing  this 
bay  to  the  stacks.  The  principal  business  of  that 
region  in  the  Winter  is  baling,  hauling  and  shipping 
the  hay  crop  to  market.  Newport.  Nebraska,  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  hay-shipping  station  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  a  little  town.  Several  other  towns  round 
about  nearly  equal  its  shipping  record.  Sometimes 
where  the  wild  grass  that  is  to  be  cut  is  thin  and 
short  a  homemade  bay  gatherer  is  attached  to  the 
mower  sickle-bar.  This  is  simply  a  light  flat  piece 
ol  steel  wired  close  be) dud  I  lie  sickle-bar,  and  hav¬ 
ing  strap  irons  (1  ft.  long  fastened  to  it  at  intervals 
of  about  5  in.  These  strap  irons  trail  along  on  the 
ground.  Running  from  each  end  of  the  sickle-bar 
to  near  the  back  ends  of  the  strap  irons  is  a  pen 
made  of  1x0  boards.  This  catches  the  grass  as  it 


works  back  and  bolds  it  till  enough  is  gathered  to 
make  a  good-sized  forkful,  when  the  driver  raises 
the  back  part  of  it  by  means  of  a  small  rope  that  is 
fastened  to  if  and  the  mower  seat.  That  leaves  the 
cut  grass  in  a  bunch.  These  bunches  are  later 
gathered  by  hand  and  hauled  to  the  stack.  In  the 
short  grass  range  country,  where  lmy  is  very  scarce 
and  high-priced,  we  used  to  think  that  a  man  was 
doing  well  if  he  got  a  ton  of  bay  per  day  in  this 
way.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  you 
know. 

WEIGHTED  STACKS.— Nearly  all  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  bay  are  put  into  oblong  stacks, 
although  more  and  more  round  stacks  are  being 
built  of  late  years  as  their  merits  are  becoming 
bettor  known.  Wo  never  put  a  pole  down  the  center 
of  a  bay  stack  as  is  done  in  the  East,  but.  we  do  have 
to  bang  weights,  connected  in  pairs  by  twine  or  wire, 
about  evei\\  ('•  ft.,  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the 
tops  off  during  storms.  J.  h.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


Improving  the  Pasture 

'■■jplIE  “hidebound"  pasture  is  always  with  us.  In 
J-  some  cases  these  pastures  have  a  fair  amount 
of  plant  food,  but  they  are  so  sour  and  inert  that 
goi  d  grasses  cannot  grow.  A  "hidebound"  horse 
gets  the  currycomb  on  bis  back,  a  good  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  and  some  form  of  "tonic,”  and  the  hidebound 
pasture  needs  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  it  pays  to  scratch  the  pasture's  back 
with  a  disk  or  spike-tooth  barrow.  A  good  coat  of 
lime  is  usually  needed,  above  all  else.  That,  sweetens 
the  soil  and  opens  it.  and  you  will  generally  see 
clover  coining  in  where  the  lime  has  been  spread. 
Phosphorus  is  the  element  most  needed  in  such  old 
pastures.  Many  a  farmer  lias  noticed  bow  tail 
eiunrps  of  grass  grow  where  manure  is  dropped  in 
the  pasture.  The  stock  will  rarely  eat  this  rank 
growth,  but  scatter  a  little  bonemeal  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  over  it,  and  before  long  you  will  find  it  eaten 
dose!  The  phosphorus  gives  a  finer  quality  to  the 
grass.  There  are  usually  fair  amounts  of  potash 
and  nitrogen  in  these  old  pastures,  though  often  a 
light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  start  up  the 
grass  in  great  shape.  Lime  and  phosphorus  are  the 
elements  most  needed,  and  oftentimes  I  heir  use.  wit.'i 
a  light  scratching  with  a  harrow,  will  double  the 
value  of  the  pasture.  In  New  York  State,  wutside 
Hip  fruit  and  truck  districts,  the  pastures  are  often 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm,  and  usually  the 
most  neglected.  We  have  heard  farmers  say  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  bother  with  them  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dairy  business.  We  think  many  of 
them  will  pay  as  well  as  the  cornfields  for  fair  im¬ 
provement. 


Tub  Black  Jersey  Giants  are  now  distinct  and  use¬ 
ful  enough  to  warrant  their  acceptance  as  a  new  breed. 
They  are  further  along  than  the  R.  I.  Reds  wore  when 
that  breed  was  admitted  to  the  “standard.” 


/'hinting  Dahlias  for  I neiease.  Fig.  328 
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How  to  Make  a  “Weed  Killer” 

HERE  are  all  sorts  of  so-eaUed  wood-killers  in 
addition  to  the  commercial  preparations  which 
are  sold  by  most  seedsmen.  Salt  will  kill  down  the 
tops  of  the  weed,  but  does  not  usually  destroy  the 
root.  A  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  water  will  prove  effective,  and  the  road  oils 
so  commonly  used  will  also  clean  out  many  weeds. 
Some  of  these  preparations,  however,  are  nasty  and 
not  suitable  for  using  on  a  path  or  walk.  If  you 
have  only  a  small  job,  probably  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  weed-killers  will  pay  as  well  as  anything.  If 
you  want  to  make  such  a  killer,  you  may  take  the 
following  advice  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture: 

Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide),  2  lbs.,  or  high- 
grade  concentrated  lye,  .‘I  lbs. ;  white  arsenic  (arsenic 
trioxide),  4  lbs.:  water  to  make  one  gallon. 

Mix  the  caustic  soda  or  lye  with  the  white  arsenic  in 
a  wooden,  earl  lieu  ware  or  graniteware  receptacle.  Add 
the  water  slowly.  In  about  30  seconds  the  solution  will 
begin  to  hoil  violently,  when  it  should  he  stirred  vigor¬ 
ously  with  a  wooden  paddle.  The  heat  generated  by  the 
chemical  reaction  is  usually  sufficient  to  cause  all  the 
arsenic  to  dissolve,  and  the  mixture  to  become  a  gray, 
syrupy  liquid.  In  case  some  of  the  arsenic  remains  in 
suspension,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the 
solution  until  the  arsenic  disappears.  After  the  solution 
is  cool,  add  enough  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapo¬ 
ration . 

To  use  this,  dissolve  one  gallon  of  the  mixture  in  50 
gallons  of  water,  or  smaller  quantities  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  Under  average  conditions  there  will  be  required 
about  ( 500  gallons  of  this  solution  for  one 
acre.  Thus,  one  gallon,  properly  diluted, 
will  cover  a  space  of  about  00x00  ft. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  on  a  cloudy 
or  humid  day,  if  possible  about  12  hours 
before  a  rain.  The  treatment  does  not 
give  such  good  results  in  lmt,  dry  weather. 

On  a  small  scale,  the  poison  can  lie  ap¬ 
plied  from  the  sprinkling  can  or  a  garden 
imse  and  nozzle.  Where  work  is  required 
on  roads  or  paths  the  sprinkling  can  will 
probably  he  best. 

Of  course  you  must  understand  that 
this  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  you  must 
handle  it  with  great  care.  Do  not 
breathe  any  of  the  vapor  or  any  of  the 
dust  of  this  mixture.  While  you  are 
making  it,  it  is  hotter  to  use  leather 
gloves  with  long  wrists  or  gauntlets, 
and  be  careful  not  to  put  your  lingers 
in  your  mouth  when  at.  work  with  this 
stuff.  Poisons  of  this  sort  must  never 
he  used  where  children  or  animals  can 
get  to  I  hem.  The  cans  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  mixing  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  or  burned,  if  ‘possible. 

Poisons  of  tills  kind  have  a  salty  or 
brackish  taste,  and  many  animals  will 
frequently  lick  it  up  if  they  can  get  a 
chance.  We  always  hesitate  to  advise 
the  use  of  these  poisons,  since  we  have 
known  several  cases  where  careless  peo¬ 
ple  caused  great  damage  by  handling 
sucli  chemicals.  Probably  a  hot  solution 
of  salt  and  water  will  clean  up  most  of 
the  weeds  on  ordinary  paths  or  brick 
walks,  and  will  certainly  he  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  these  weed-killers.  Poi¬ 
sons  should  not  he  used  on  walks  where  small  chil¬ 
dren  are  likely  to  be  playing  on  hands  a-ml  knees. 


Shall  Poultry  men  Raise  Their  Grain? 

1  have  started  a  poultry  farm  with  a  foundation  flock 
of  100  hens,  and  plan  to  keep  500  next  Winter.  The 
object  of  the  business  is  the  production  of  market  eggs 
to  be  retailed  direct  to  the  consumer,  with  custom  hatch¬ 
ing  as  a  side  line.  The  farm  consists  of  100  acres, 
about  50  acres  arable,  but  stony.  I  have  one  horse,  but 
no  implements.  Tile  neighboring  farmers  raise  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  similar  crops,  apparently  successfully. 
I  operate  the  farm  alone,  though  could  get  help  when 
it  becomes  necessary.  Should  l  grow  the  feed  for  the 
poultry,  or  buy  it?  There  is  hut  one  acre  now  under 
cultivation.  it.  w.  j. 

Thompson  Ridge,  X.  Y. 

THERE  has  always  been  a  debatable  question 
about  this,  and  the  vote  is  usually  about  even. 
In  theory,  a  man  with  100  acres  of  land  ought  to  be 
aide  to  raise  all  the  feed  for  a  flock  of  hens,  but  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  it  will  pay  him  to  do 
so.  In  this  case,  of  course,  II.  W.  ,T.  cannot  hope  to 
grow  a  grain  crop  with  one  horse  and  no  implements. 
He  will  have  to  invest  at  least  $500  in  power  and 
tools  before  he  can  grow  grain  enough  for  his  flock. 
He  will  also  have  to  hire  considerable  labor  if  the 
birds  are  to  have  proper  care,  drain  farmers,  who 
live  on  more  level  laud,  and  who  have  the  outfit 
needed  to  make  grain  growing  profitable,  can  pro¬ 
duce  corn,  wheat  and  oats  cheaper  than  II.  W.  .1. 
can.  Whether  that  grain  can  he  delivered  cheaper 
than  he  can  produce  il  is  something  lie  must  figure 
out  for  himself.  Most  of  the. commercial  hen  men 
prefer  to  buy  their  grain.  Whether  this  is  the  result 
of  habit  or  custom  or  whether  actual  figures  show 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so,  we  cannot,  say.  Per¬ 


sonally,  we  think  it  will  pay  many  poultrymen  to 
grow  broadcast  grain  crops  like  wheat,  oats  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  have  the  grain  cut.  with  a  binder  and  feed  it 
out  in  bundles,  without  thrashing.  It  may  not  pay 
to  raise  corn  on  many  poultry  farms,  for  planting 
and  cultivating  conic  at  a  time  when  the  hens  will 
absorb  most  of  Ihe  time  if  they  are  to  be  well  cared 
for.  but  small  grain  can  usually  he  grown  at  a  profit, 
mid  there  is  little  need  of  harvesting  and  thrashing 
in  the  usual  laborious  way. 


Farm  Conditions  in  the  Central  West 

HERE  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling  that  the  future 
is  holding  out  brighter  prospects  for  us  than 
the  past  two  or  more  years.  However,  the  farmer 
is,  I  might  say,  drifting  with  tiie  tide,  and  trusting 
that  Providence  will  ultimately  carry  him  through 
to  a  period  when  he  can  realize  something  for  his 
toil.  Most,  of  the  farmers  here  are  grain  growers, 
and  over  70  per  cent  of  them  sold  their  last  crop 
of  corn  for  40  cents  or  less  during  the  past  four 
months.  Those  having  grain  now  are  selling  it  for 
51  cents,  delivered,  shelled  at  elevator. 

Many  farmers  realize  the  present  value  of  stock 
oi er  grain,  yet  few  are  endeavoring  to  pay  the  high 
prices  for  stock,  believing  that  eventually,  as  hereto 
fore,  the  big  interests  will  control  the  price  of  stock 
when  ready  for  the  market.  Another  and  most  vital 


Greek  Squash  Common  in  New  England.  Fig.  5.2.9 


reason  is  (lint  the  average  farmer  has  no  money  to 
purchase  anything  with,  nor  can  he  procure  money 
for  less  than  7  per  cent  or  more,  and  anyone  familiar 
with  fanning  can  readily  understand  that  such  in¬ 
terest  for  the  average  farmer  is  usury.  Were  the 
farmers  able  to  procure  loans  of  two  or  three  years 
at  3  VC*  to  l  per  cent,  they  would  probably  he  able  to 
get  over  the  present  financial  embarrassment,  about 
75  per  cent  of  them  are  compelled  to  undergo.  With 
ordinary  business  high  interest  rates  can  he  figured 
in  with  “overhead”  expense,  but  the  farmer  cannot 
do  business  in  any  such  way. 

With  you  people  in  the  East  it  is  different  .  Diver¬ 
sified  farming  lias  saved  you  from  the  great  losses 
we  have  experienced  through  strictly  grain  business. 
And  yet  it  is  evident  were  we  to  change  it  would 
only  he  a  short  time  before  the  market,  for  dairy 
products,  poultry,  etc.,  would  be  overstocked.  Com¬ 
mercial  labor  is  still  determined  to  exact  the  high 
rate,  and  while  the  farmer  can  procure  help  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  past  three  years,  what  he  is 
paying  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  returns 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  element  that 
enters  into  the  farm  situation  is  the  credit  of  the 
farmer,  and  1  can  see  no  possible  way  for  the  general 
situation  to  improve  until  he  can  procure  loans  at 
a  rate  that  does  not  mean  confiscation.  The  country 
is  full  of  money,  yet  the  one  industry  whose  pro¬ 
ducts,  instead  of  the  gold  dollar,  should  he  the 
standard  of  value,  cannot  recover  from  the  financial 
blundering  of  what  I  might  say  gambling  financiers 
connected  with  our  Federal  reserve  system  forced 
upon  them. 

We  are  experiencing  the  wettest  and  most  back¬ 


ward  Spring  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Dorn, 
ordinarily  planted  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June, 
is  still  over  25  per  cent  out;  rye  and  wheat  (Win¬ 
ter)  look  fairly  good.  Hay  and  pasture  are  good. 
Promise  of  fruit  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
looks  flattering.  Weather  unusually  cool. 

Grundy  Co.,  Ill.  j.  g.  dyeb. 


New  England  Notes 

BANS  AND  SUNFLOWERS,- — Some  time  ago  a 
reader  of  Tin-:  U.  N.-Y.  sent  in  a  paragraph  in 
which  he  condemned  the  plan  of  growing  pole  beans 
on  sunflower  stalks,  saying  I  hat.  he  found  it  a  failure. 
My  opinion  is  that,  this  man  failed  to  strip  off  the 
side  leaves  from  the  sunflower  stalks.  If  these 
leaves  are  left  on  the  sunflower  is  of  little  value  as 
a  bean  pole.  All  that  should  remain  is  a  rosette  of 
leaves  at  the  top.  This  should  not  be  removed  under 
any  cireumstn nees.  and  will  keep  the  plant  growing. 
Possibly  the  sunflowers  might,  he  blown  over  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations  where  high  winds  prevail,  but  in 
the  home  garden  make  a  most  excellent  substitute 
for  poles.  At  least  that  has  been  my  experience, 
and  I  have  watched  the  plan  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  in  other  gardens,  too.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
sunflower  plants  a  few  inches  above  ground  before 
the  beans  are  put  In. 

MELONS  AND  SQUASHES.— I  have  been  asked 
about  the  melons  which  are  served  in 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  in 
Albany,  and  which  seem  to  meet  the 
favor  of  the  traveling  public.  These 
melons  are  probably  either  Irondequoit 
or  Bender.  The  latter  is  used  very 
largely  for  hotel  and  restaurant,  trade, 
because  it  is  an  excellent  shipper  as 
well  as  a  good  keeper.  Its  quality, 
however,  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
r rondequoit,  which  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  home  trade  or  for  use 
on  the  home  table.  Melons  and  squashes 
have  proved  pretty  difficult  to  grow  in 
some  parts  of  New  England  during  the 
past  few  years,  owing  to  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases.  The  squash  vine 
borer  in  particular  has  taken  heavy 
toll,  so  much  so  that  some  amateurs 
have  practically  given  up  trying  to 
grow  Winter  squashes.  Entomologists 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  remedy, 
but  haven't  succeeded  very  well  as  yet. 
1  understand  that  they  are  going  to 
give  especial  attention  to  the  matter 
this  season.  The  best  recommendation 
that  can  lie  made  is  to  postpone  the 
planting  of  squashes  until  after  the 
10th  of  June.  If  this  is  done,  growers 
will  he  more  likely  to  get  through  with¬ 
out  serious  losses.  Less  damage  seems 
to  tie  done  to  Summer  squashes  and 
vegetable  marrows,  probably  because 
they  mature  so  much  more  rapidly. 

IT, ANTING  DAHLIAS. — I  happened  to  he  on  the 
farm  of  J.  K.  Alexander,  the  noted  Dahlia  grower, 
the  other  day  at  planting  time,  and  learned  how  he 
is  able  to  grow  so  many  tons  of  roots  as  he  does  ou 
a  comparatively  few  acres.  Instead  of  giving  con¬ 
siderable  space  between  the  tubers,  as  is  the  case 
with  amateurs,  lie  laid  them  so  closely  in  the  furrows 
that  they  touched.  The  result  of  such  planting  is 
that  the  plants  never  grow  very  tall  and  are  so  close 
together  that  they  support  each  other,  no  staking 
being  required.  It  is  the  plan  to  follow  if  you  want 
to  get  a  big  crop  of  roots  rather  than  a  lot  of  flowers. 
In  the  home  garden  it  is  better  to  give  at  least  a 
foot  of  space  between  the  roots,  and  Of  course  only 
single  tubers  should  he  planted,  the  big  clumps  being 
divided  to  make  this  possible.  The  roots  should  go 
in  5  or  (I  in,  deep,  and  invariably  be  laid  on  then- 
sides.  One  advantage  Dahlias  have  is  that  good 
flowers  can  be  grown  if  they  are  not  planted  until 
the  middle  of  June.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Trouble  From  Woodchucks 

We  are  overrun  in  the  fields  with  woodchucks,  and  we 
want  to  raise  Soy  beans,  which  the  chucks  adore  and 
devour.  j.  s.  B. 

Connecticut. 

E  never  before  had  so  many  complaints  about 
woodchucks.  There  must  lie  an  unusual  sup¬ 
ply.  or  they  have  developed  new  appetites.  They 
seem  especially  fond  of  Soy  beaus.  The  surest 
remedy  is  to  let  some  good  marksman  with  a  rifle 
wait  for  them  to  appear  and  then  shoot.  Study  their 
feeding  habits  and  he  ready  for  them.  In  some  cases 
hi-sulphude  of  carbon  put  down  into  their  holes  will 
poison  them,  if  all  openings  are  closed. 


Side  lhliverg  Loader.  Fig.  ,!30 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
DEPT.  CTW  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


Use  AREANDDEE 
For  One  Long  Row 


Horticultural  Notes 


Why  Large  Asparagus  Bunches? 

I  have  read  many  articles  about  con¬ 
serving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  I  am 
prompted  to  ask  why  do  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  cut  their  asparagus  so  long  and 
send  two-thirds  of  it  to  the  consumer  to 
be  wasted  and  one-third  eaten?  If  it  was 
sold  by  the  pound  we  could  understand, 
hut  as  it  is  always  sold  by  the  bunch,  and 
requires  so  much  more  shipping  room,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  ship  the  edible  part 
only,  and  allow  the  tough  fiber  part  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  grouud  for  plant  food. 

New  York.  city  subscriber. 

Asparagus  growers  have  to  put  a  stand¬ 
ard  bunch  on  the  market,  such  a  bunch  as 
the  machine  used  for  bunching  will  make. 
Then  if  they  c-ut  off  the  lower  end  it 
would  be  thrown  away,  for  it  is  best  to 
cut  right  dowu  on  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
If  we  cut  the  shoots  above  ground  the 
stumps  would  be  in  the  way,  and  by  de¬ 
caying  would  cause  damage  to  the  crowns 
of  the  roots  under  ground.  All  products 
sent  to  market  carry  more  or  less  waste, 


How  to  Treat  Japanese  Iris 

1.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to  treat 
Japanese  Iris  plants  so  as  to  get  good 
blooms?  I  have  obtained  plants  from 

different  reputable  nurseries,  but  none 
succeeded  with  me.  The  plants  make  a 
weak  growth  and  there  are  no  blooms, 
or  else  second-rate  or  blighted  ones. 
Could  the  soil  be  too  acid?  The  Herman 
Iris  in  my  garden  does  remarkably  well. 
2,  Is  there  any  low-growing  plant  suit- 
aide  for  use  on  a  lawn  terrace  (about  4 5 
degrees)  facing  south?  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  a  permanent  growth  of  grass  on  it, 
and  cutting  is  a  lulmrious  process.  It 

is  about  <>  ft.  high,  the  lower  edge  being 
directly  ou  the  highway.  An  evergreen 
would  be  preferable,  and  the  growth 
should  not  exceed  say  4  in.  in  height. 

Washington,  I>.  C.  E,  B.  E. 

1.  Japanese  Iris  requires  very  rich  soil 

and  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  moist¬ 
ure  to  bring  out  the  best  bloom  and 

growth  that  may  he  expected  of  the 
varied  and  beautiful  plants  in  this  group. 
The  German  varieties  are  of  a  more 

strong  and  robust  growth,  and  will  suc¬ 
ceed  under  conditions  that  will  produce 
very  limited  growth  of  the  more  delicate 
Japanese  species.  Considerable  water 
during  the  early  growing  period  iu  Spring 
and  heavy  applications  of  manure  or 
liquid  fertilizer  should  increase  the 
growth  materially.  There  are  some 
varieties  of  Japanese  Tris  that  are  very 
shy  bloomers,  even  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  'There  are  growers  who 
recommend  covering  the  plants  with  sash 
some  time  after  the  blooming  period  to 
keep  the  rain  off  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  become  very  dry.  This  gives  them 
a  rest  for  next  season’s  blooming. 

2.  A  very  desirable  evergreen  of  a  low- 

trailing  habit  for  sandy  banks  is  bear- 
berry;  several  others  of  unusual  worth 
are  Juniper  us  communis  and  Juniperus 
Sabina.  These  three  varieties  are  not 
very  plentiful,  but  can  very  likely  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  gardeners  selling  wild  flowers 
and  plants.  Vinca  minor  and  I.onicera 
Japonica  (Japanese  honeysuckle,  ever¬ 
green)  should  be  satisfactory  also,  though 
they  will  have  to  be  planted  very  early 
in  the  Spring.  is.  J.  W. 


lileacb  one  row  of  celery  with  Areanddee,  and  you’ll  never  use  dirt  or 
boards  again.  Arcanddee  is  cleaner  and  faster  than  dirt;  costs  less 
lhan  boards  and  is  easier  to  apply.  Yon  can  handle  a  hundred  feet  of 
Arcanddee  more  easily  than  one  board  ;  you  can  buy  a  hundred  feet  of 
Areanddee  for  the  cost  of  two  or  three  boards. 

v  Get  a  F ree  Sample  of  Areanddee 

•A  Do  you  want  to  make  more  money  this  year  from  your  celery 

Ha  crop?  Do  you  want  to  raise  better  celery  than  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  a  lower  cost?  Send  today  for  a  sample  and 
descriptive  circular  of  Arcanddee. 


THE  RUSSELLOID  CO. 

ipt  R  -  Harrisburg',  Penna 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*,  Polatoe*.  Cabbage,  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  and 
Shrub*  trom  Insects  But  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  tree  pamphlet  on  Bugs  3nd  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  A 

1 1  Coaster  Drake 

Bicycle  orMo/obike 

K  When  your  bieyclo  arrives,  try  it  FREE  for  IS  DAYS.  If 
.'Kv  then  you  are  fuily  satisfied  with  it.  Bond  us  only  $3.00, 
\a  then  #5.00 a  month  for  seven  months.  If  it  docs  riot  suit 
V|  you.  ship  it  back  at  our  expense  and  wc  will  refund  even 
T  f:  the  freight  you  paid  on  arrival. 

I  if  Tested  Frame  ef  Seamless  Steel  Tubing,  One  piece  Crank 
Iff  Hanger:  Proa  Kinged  Crown  Fork;  New  Dcnartnre  Coaster 
MS  Brake,  Roller  t. hate.  Kvery  device  for  Speed,  Comfort,  Perfect 
IB  Control  and  Our  ability,  Inerndme  Channel  Bar  Stand. 

SIZES  anti  STYLES,  (or  BOYS,  MEN.  CIRLS  and  WOMEN 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Juno  ’.4-  Hi — -Farmers’  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

June  22-23 — Summer  field  days.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaea,  N.  Y 

June  24 — Guernsey  Picnic,  Stoitehouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

September  17-23 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  1  5-3 7 — American  Pomologi- 
enl  Society,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

November  15 -25 — National  Grange, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


This  is  said  to  be  the  “youngest  farmer 
on  Long  Island.”  Some  of  the  oldest 
farmers  are  down  there,  too,  for  Ihe  island 
is  a  healthy  plane.  This  farmer.  Warren 
Sept.en,  is  two  years  and  two  months  old, 
and  whenever  "mother  needs  wood"  he 
gets  busy  with  bis  little  c-art  at  once  and 
farms  the  woodpile.  A  good  farmer  can 
always  he  known  by  the  condition  of  his 
woodpile  and  the  empty  space  iu  the 
woodbox. 


Big'  Money  in 
Big'  Strawberries 


_  First  Class  Second-Hand  Peach  and 

Tomato  Carriers.  complete  with  1111m 
t* n* I  •llvltlu.r  Al*o  Onion  (’raff*, 
[X I  il>mknt.8  and  ollior  Food  Puck  amt*. 
\  ,  ^  All  Uiune  cniitiiltier*  Are  in  k«  ^fmi! 

g  -mV* wh&s&StK '  it*  new  condition  and  re  Ally  for 

I- :  jjW  riikuit.i  tint*. 

--  Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 

Let  us  quote  you — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  jot -303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Ordinary  berries  bring 
ordinary  prices  ;  the  big 
fellows  are  just  as  easy 
to  raise,  and  the  profit 
to  you  is  much  greater. 

BUCKS EE-E  xt  remely 
large;  remarkable  flavor. 
Abundant  foliage  protects 
the  berries  in  hot  weather. 
KEVITTS  JUBILEE 
Giant  fruits,  borne  well 
above  the  ground,  where 
they’re  kept  clean. 

These  special  varieties 
may  be  obtained  only 
through  us.  Send  for  ca¬ 
talog  R,  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  them,  and  also  lists 
many  seeds  and  bulbs. 

WM.  M.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Inc. 
148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


CONTENTS 


and  making  all  sorts  of  asparagus 
bunches  to  prevent  hard  ends  would  make 
very  unsightly  bunches,  and  you  would 
not  pay  as  much  for  them  as  you  do  for 
the  neat  hunches  of  uniform  size  and 
length.  When  buying  asparagus,  buy  the 
green-  rather  than  the  partly  white,  and 
yon  will  get  less  of  the  tough  part.  In  my 
home  garden  I  cut  asparagus  as  soon  as  it 
is  3  or  4  in.  above  ground,  and  not  tall 
enough  to  hunch.  It  is  then  all  tender. 
But  the  market  man  must  make  the 
standard  bunches,  and  the  market  de¬ 
mands  that  he  do  so.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Tomato,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Cabbage.  Brussels 
Sprout*.  Beet.  Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper.  Kale.  Onion, 
Parsley,  Hop,  Mint,  Safire  plant*;  A^poruyui,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots. 
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FLOWER  PLANTS 


FARM  TOPICS 

Hay  Making  West  of  the  Missouri . 

Improving  the  Pasture . 

Farm  Conditions  in  the  Central  West . 

Trouble  from  Woodchucks . 

Hope  Farm  Notes . .... 

New  York  State  Notes . 

Madison  County  Pea  Growers  Form  New 

Co-operative  . 

Another  Faithful  Hired  Man . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Discussion  of  the  Milk  Question . 

Churning  Difficulties  . . . 

Washing  Milk  Utensils . 

Milk  nnd  Cream  Troubles.. . 

Butter  Fails  to  Gather . . . 

Alfalfa  as  Laxative  and  Tonic . 

A  Horse  Event . 

Clearing  Land  With  Goats. . . . 

Dysentery  . 

Thrush  . . . 

Hobbling  a  Horse . 

THE  HF.NYARD 

Shall  Potiltryir.cn  Raise  Their  Grain  1 . 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Cannibal  Chicks  . 

Loss  of-  Foathors . 

Pi-coder  Pneumonia  . 

Possible  Cholera  . . . 
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Who  Is  Responsible  for  New  York  A-jlo 

Frauds?  . H9, 

How  to  Make  a  Weed  II. l!«r . 

New  England  Notes . 

Mildew  on  Roses;  Ailing  Peony . 

Crab  Cactus  in  Poor  Condition;  Wir.tc-irg 

Geraniums  . 

Timely  Vigilance  in  the  Rose  Garden . 

The  Useful  Mole . . 

The  Stripod  Cucumber  Beetle . 

Peony  Blight  . . . 

The  Hazard  of  Fruit  Growing .  .. 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day . . . 

Paneling  Over  Creosote  Stains;  Packi  g 

Ham  . . . . 

The  Rural  Patterns . 

Texas  Notes  . ft  9. 

Home  Dressmaking  Notes . 

Piccalilli  . . . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Events  of  the  Week... . 

More  About  "Death  from  a  Bee  Sting".  .. 

Markets  . 

Infant's  Right  in  Property  . 

Law  Regarding  Note . . . 

Partnership  Ditch  and  Line  Fence . 

Ventilation,  of  Icehouse . 

Editorials  . . 

A'",orioH's  Tr-de  With  Europe . 

New  York's  Billiard  Room  Law  . 

Opposed  to  the  Volstead  Law . 

A  Muskrat  Farm . . . 

Publisher’*  Desk  . . 


Holly  h  o<*k.  Anrhuaa,  Cnhimbln*.  Canterbury  Bell*. 
Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Gaillardii,  Golden  Glow.  Kofgct- 
Mo-Not,  Phlox,  Sbaata  Dally,  Sweet  William,  fancy, 
A.ier,  Salvia.  Snapdragon,  Ageratum,  Diunthua,  Larks¬ 
pur.  Firehuah,  Verbena,  Zinnia  and  other  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plant*  Dahlia,  Ganna.  Gladiolua  bulbs. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  August  and  fall  planting. 
Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry,  Currant. 
Grape  plants,  ROSES.  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  (..  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  se¬ 
lected  out  of  a  hundred — early, 
mid-season  nnd  lute.  Order  out 
1932  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Gartleu  Seed  of  all  kinds  ;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plant*  in 
season. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
Chi  sm, Id,  Del. 


Pruning  Azalea  and  Kalmia;  Transplant¬ 
ing  Narcissus 

1.  I  have  some  azalea  bushes  (hardy) 
that  have  grown  quite  high.  What  time 
of  the  year  should  they  be  trimmed  so  they 
will  bloom  nOS't  Spring V  The  same  for 
mountain  laurel  bushes?  2.  I  have  some 
jonquils  that  did  not  do  well  this  Spring 
on  account  of  being  too  thick.  When  is 
Ihe  best  time  for  transplanting,  mid  what 
process  should  they  go  through,  arid  what 
is  meant  by  curing?  j.  A.  s. 

I.  Azaleas  and  mountain  laurel  (Kal¬ 
mia)  should  la*  trimmed  In  Summer,  im¬ 
mediately  after  flowering.  This  is  true  of 
all  shrubs  flowering  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  As  a  rule,  however,  very  little 
actual  pruning  is  given  to  the  Kalmia  or 
azalea,  beyond  trimming  out  dead  wood 
or  awkward  interfering  branches.  If  the 
azalea  bushes  referred  to  are  the  native 
varieties  (now  classed  as  Rhododendrons) 
they  will  make  quite  tall  bushes,  being 
different  in  habit  lVom  the  Oriental  types. 
The  Kalmia  also  makes  a  large  spreading 
bush  of  pict u resque  shape,  and  cannot  be 
sheared  into  formal  regularity. 

_  2.  The  Narcissus  roots  should  be  left  to 
ripen  their  foliage  completely.  When  the 
leaves  have  yellowed  and  died,  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up  dried  in  the  shade  and 
then  put  in  paper  bags  or  airy  boxes  in  a 
dry  coo!  place  until  Fall,  when  they  may 
be  replanted  in  October.  Any  flowering 
annuals  may  be  used  to  fill  the  bed  during 
Slimmer. 


will  dig  potatoes  when  all  others  fail. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N. Y, 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 


hardy,  held  grown,  ready  for  transplanting  to  tho 
tiald.  Plant.*  mo  grown  from  pedigreed  so«d  «Uh*i;s 
only.  Varietii'x:  Cabbage—  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen 
Market.,  I  >«  ii  Itsli  Bn  It  bead.  Tomato—  Earl  inn*,  lion  n  v 
Best.  Stone. (Greater  Baltimore  Strain).  Price.  SI  .50 
per  thousand,  l*'  O.  K  Moorestown.  Express  .|<ii** 
ments  advi-ed.  Pinnae  mention  rids  paper  when  or¬ 
dering.  STOKfS  SFfO  f  ARMS  CIlMPANr.  Mnoretfown.  N  J 


One  tnillioti  Danish  ami  Glory. 
Taos.  G.  ashmkad,  Williamson,  N.  Y, 


WEET  Potato,  Tomato  skin,c“ml“<sul'e'“,,tt;oS^ 

Seed.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  1(0  If  GO.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SFHT  HI  UPRFSS 
OH  PARCEL  POST 

I.IW1U  6,00(1  nr  wo 

M.UA  (i  1.00 
K.OO  SS.,-,0 


Binder  Twine  aT, 

lots  our  specialty. 
Farmer  ftgentB  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  tree. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


OMhhaije . 

i'liuiHloiYcr . 

Tom  lit  <» . 

Pepper . 

Sweet  Potato.. 
Celery  . ... 
BriiNMel  Sprout* 
Lcmllug  viirieUfiH. 


Fc*r  Sale-Early  Glory  M 

Plant*.  $2  per  thousand,  C.  J.  m  akmiuii.  Portland,  If.  V. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 
Asters,  Snapdragon,  dozen.  15c;  1 00.  40c;  $|.  JUO. 
Celery,  G.  8.  Blenching.  Groan  Winter  White 
Plutuo,  Cauliflower.  40c,  100.  11.  200;  $2.75  purl  1)00. 
Cabbage.  40c,  100  ;  500,  St  ;  $1.75  per  1,(1111).  Catalog 
Free.  YV.  S.  FORD  A:  SON,  llartly,  Delaware 


W  Tor  front  farm  108  acres  urin 1  Sullxluii-y,  Maryland. 

naierrroni rarfn  iVX(l.iic.,it  i.,mi  i*. i. . ,  *18,000. 

Full  particulars  addreas  S.  franklin  WOODCOCK,  CalnWy,  Md. 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not,  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical. 
Price  $1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y 


Cabbage  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce TOsVk*j88E 

0  Semi  for  niy  Price  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Plants  Dm  id  Itodnuy,  llurtly,  Delaware 


.Jiiuui  ■  uiaiu  i  fan  is  HALF  THOUSAND 

Yellow  Jersey.  Big  Ireuf,  Cold  Skin,  N.  J.  River  and 
lied  Ninisemond.  C.  E  BROWN.  Brirlueville,  Delaware 


IU*'**  Dnuiali  Cabbage  i’lunta.  KiO— ,*>Ov>  I.i’OO— 
«04.a&,  prepaid,  f.  M  MTTINCION  S  SON,  Mcmhrlrf.  K  1 
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Mildew  on  Roses;  Ailing  Peony 

1.  Would  you  advise  what  to  use  on  a 

Rambler  rose  that  is  covered  with  white 
mildew?  2.  We  also  have  a  white  peony 
which  curls  and  dries  around  edges  o£ 
leaves,  the  blossoms  drying  up  while  still 
in  bud.  j.  s. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

3.  For  mildew  on  roses,  use  either  dry 
flowers  of  sulphur  or  liver  of  sulphur 
(potassium  sulphide),  one  ounce  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  The  dry  sulphur  is 
blown  on  with  a  powder  gun,  directing 
the  dust  especially  toward  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  Dust  in  'the  morning,  while 
the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  so  that  the 
sulphur  will  stick.  The  liver  of  sulphur 
should  bo  freshly  mixed  when  used,  and 
wi 1 1  be  found  exceedingly  efficacious  in 
controlling  mildew.  Cold  damp  nights  in¬ 
duce  mildew  in  many  roses,  but  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  is  especially  subject  to  it. 
and  often  becomes  very  ragged  and  un¬ 
sightly  as  a  result. 

2.  The  peony  trouble  is  probably 
Bolrytis  blight,  a  common  disease  not 
easily  controlled.  It  first  appears  on  the 
stems  when  the  shoots  grow  in  the  Spring, 
and  later  on  the  buds,  which  either  dry 
up  when  very  small,  or  rot  when  about 
ready  to  open.  The  foliage  Is  also  in- 


The  unparalleled  im- 
provements  of  the  Xjl/7yT 
Gilson  place  it  at  the  ^  F) 

head  of  all  low-priced  uRF  ill  Yu 
mixers.  Patented  Re-  Vy  CJ  \3_ 

verse  Unloading  nmWIPmSKjMI 
Geer  and  Curved  Blades  are  the  greatest 
discovery  in  mixrr  history.  WE  PROVE  IT  to 
you.  Greater  speed,  easier  work,  longer- 
lasting  concrete.  A  positive  world  beater. 


KAYJO 


SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


ayso — Simplifies  Control 
>f  Insert  Pests  &  Fungus 
Diseases 


We  meet  them  all  with  rock-bottom  price9, 

(30  day  free  trial  and  easiest  terms  you  ever 
saw.  Your  mixer  will  pay  for  Itself.  If  it 
-«ia  not  the  handiest, 
quickest,  best  mixer  you 
Ejfi  ever  saw,  send  it  back. 
Wf  Don't  fail  to  get  the 
ml  Gilson  proposition.  Cash 
<//  or  time  payment.  Write 
/  TODAY. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co. 

<24, 7th  Are.,  Wert  Bend,  Wi*. 


Kayso  — the  combined  casein  spreader  and 
adhesive  — is  recommended  by  leading  Ento¬ 
mologists  and  Horticulturists  because  — 

Greatly  increases  the  spreading  and  wetting 
properties  of  spray  solutions  —  making  it  pos- 
sible  to  effedt  an  even  coating  of  poison  over 
every  surface. 

Adts  as  a  sticker  for  spray  poisons. 

Binder  for  Combination  Sprays 

Kayso  increases  compatibility  of  different  poisons  in 
combination  sprays, for  example,  Lime-Sulfur  and  Lead" 
Arsenate. 

Supplies  the  necessary  spreading  requirements  for 
Nicotine-Sulfate  when  used  in  combination  with  Lead- 
Arsenate,  Lime- Sulfur  or  Bordeaux-Mixture. 

Prevents  the  flocculation,  or  curdling,  of  Lead- Arsenate 
or  Calcium- Arsenate. 


of  the  Age 


They  Cost  Less  V| 

because  they  give  longer  service 
Every  pair  ol 


VI  *, 

ExcellO  A 

_  RUBBERLESS  jRjPj 

SuspenderS/^ 


is  guaranteed  for  a  full  I;  ,  a 
year’s  wear.  Mon  like  VVjH 
their  easy  gtrwteh  and  comf  y^m 
feel.  AikVeurDuUr.  If  he 
can't  supply  you,  send  direct, 
giving  dealer  a  name. 

Suspender  Co. 


Nu-Way  Strech  C 

Mtr*.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Crab  Cactus  in  Poor  Condition;  Wintering 
Geraniums 

1.  What  makes  the  leaves  of  my  crab 
cactus  drop  off?  It  is  planted  in  light 
soil,  is  not  kept  very  wet.  I  have  used 
a  flower  fertilizer  consisting  of  burnt 
bones  and  sulphuric  acid  once  in  two 
weeks;  have  at  times  omitted  this  to  see 
if  it  made  any  difference,  also  changed 
plant  to  different  windows.  Nothing 
helps.  2.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
winter  geraniums  in  the  cellar;  have  been 
told  to  pull  up  and  hang  on  a  nail.  Is 
this  a  good  way?  mrs.  p.  j.  b. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Prevents  Spray  Waste 

By  increasing  the  wetting  and  spreading  properties 
saves  spray  material,  time  and  labor. 

Eliminates  conspicuous  poison  residue  on  fruits. 

Eliminates  the  danger  of  “over-spraying” — spray  con¬ 
taining  Kayso  will  not  colled:  in  drops  and  run  off  the 
leaves  or  fruit,  leaving  the  surface  unproteded  by  poi- 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OtfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- FREE 
rails  alJ  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
ible  Information  FUF.K  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Hone#  In  America— Estab.  1844 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1.  Evidently  your  crab  cactus  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  defective  root  action,  which  is 
probably  caused  by  poor  drainage.  The 
fertilizer  would  not  help  matters.  In 
their  home  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  these 
Epiphyllums  grow  upon  trees,  and  the 
least  stagnation  at  the  root  affects  them 
very  seriously.  The  potting  soil  should 
be  very  porous,  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  leaf  mold  being 
>  of  broken  brick.  See 
sufficiently  porous,  and 
When  the  weather  is 
,  set  the  plant  out  of 
_ *.  If  the  soil  is  con¬ 
genial  you  do  not  need  ex>tra  fertilizer, 
and  your  combination  of  burnt  hones  and 
sulphuric  acid  does  not.  sound  very  de¬ 
sirable.  If  the  cactus  is  given  a  chance 


Lotv  Cost 

Kayso  will  bring  efficiency  into  your  control  measures 
at  a  cost  of  substantially  less  than  one  cent  per  tree. 
Against  this — count  the  cost  in  the  low  yield  of  your 
orchard  when  poor  spraying  methods  are  practised. 

The  Casein  used  in  Kayso  manufacture  is  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  properly  pulverized  and 
completely  soluble. 

Kayso  is  safe  and  convenient  to  use.  No  cooking.  You 
sift  it  into  the  spray  tank  with  agitator  running. 

Announcement 

Ralph  H.  Smith,  Entomologist  and  Plant  Pathologist,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  Entomology  at  Idaho  Experiment 
Station,  is  now  associated  with  the  Research  Laboratories  of 
this  Company  and  will  devote  /us  entire  time  to  scientific  and 
technical  investigations  and  demonstrations  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  spreaders. 

Use  KAYSO  with  all  spray  solutions  and  combinations 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  office 


old  manure 
kept,  open  by  hits 
that  your  soil  is 
do  not  over-water 
settled  and  warm 
doors  for  the  Summer 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 


Hr d  "ii 

»D 

and  II  o  a  a  t 
Lighting  Plants, 
riling,  give  items  in  which  you  arts  interested. 

IT’S  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Kotterln*  and 
House  Lighting  Plants  to  covor  section*  stilt  open. 

ISDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

n>.  ■  u.  rv.«  I  M  I  (•  4VI  l>  _  _ _ _ 


With  Ml  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Prestes 

Big  Money  made  on  email  investment. 
Demand  for  cider  greater  than  ever.  a 
Quick,  clean  prod  w  with  little  labor  yW 
and  expense  Sixes  up  to  400  bbla.  y  A 
dally.  Also  Rand  Tower  Pr MI,I  .T 
lorCHdor.tirap«Juioo,Fruit»,a)to..  1  II 
and  a  full  lino  of  aoooMorieo, 

such  n»  juiCO  evaporators,  J 

rastouriior*,  oto.  Now  Cider 
Proas  catalog  givoa  lull  details.  | 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO.  % 
1 37  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio  |g 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  package 
KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 


Address 


2111111111111 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc 

175  FRANKLIN  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELE 


UOVJS  Etf ffi 12HT3 


The  Useful  Mole 

Under  “Brevities”  in  May  13  issue,  you 
say :  “There  is  an  endless  run  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  killing  nudes.  We  have  never 
found  anything  better  than  good  traps.” 
Why  don’t  you  say:  “Let  'em  be”? 
Thai  is  what  T  do.  and  so  does  everyone 
who  knows  what  they  are  about.  In  the 
long  ruu.  moles  do  more  good  than  harm. 

n.  r.  p. 

We  know  it.  They  kill  more  white 
grubs  than  any  animal,  unless  it.  be  the 
skunk.  They  make  bad  business  on  a 
lawn  or  in  a  flower  bed,  and  when  we  are 
asked  to  kill  them,  we  answer  ao  best  we 
can. 


1  The  Farmer  | 
=  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

»  A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds  Z2 
IS  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

“  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30!h  Street,  New  York  ^ 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiff 


FARM  WAGONS 


Huy  direct, 


tack"  rni  on  vonreelf  ami  save  half 
IVHI’1‘1  TODAY  for  rsl: mutt*  ami 
sainpW'j.  State  Name-  ami  Year  of  Car, 
COMFORT  ACT'D  TOP  CO.,  Dept  I 
1021  OrrmmbMvn  Av..  Phll'a,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Herbert  Tuliey.  aviator, 
who  flew  low  over  the  heads  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  attending  the  ceremonies  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  May 
30,  was  dismissed  June  2  from  the  Offi¬ 
cers’  Reserve  Corps  by  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks  and  publicly  reprimanded  at  the 
White  House,  l'ahey  was  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Reserve  Corps.  The  aviator  was 
dismissed  without  court-martial  under 
authority  which  gives  to  the  President 
power  to  take  disciplinary  measures  and 
dismiss  members  of  the  corps  at  will. 
Fahey  was  charged  with  disrespect  to  the 
President  of  the  Linked  Slates  and  with 
having  endangered  the  lives  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  spectators.  His  defense  was  he 
thought  he  might  fly  over  the  crowd  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3:30  p.  in.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  says  he  was  warned  not  to  fly 
at.  all  between  2  and  5  p.  m. 

Seven  members  of  a  crew  working  on 
a  city  pipe  line  on  the  Cle  Elurn  River, 
Cle  Elum,  Wash.,  were  drowned  June  2 
when  a  rowboat  in  which  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  cross  the  river  was  over¬ 
turned. 

Further  harriers  to  the  transportation 
of  liquor  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  were  set  up  June  2  by  the  passage, 
of  a  bill  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  mak¬ 
ing  it  illegal  to  carry  liquor  over  the 
roads  of  tbe  province.  Fader  the  Ontario 
Temperance  act  the  distillers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  ship  by  rail  or  boat.  The  new 
act  is  intended  to  end  the  practice  of  con¬ 
signing  liquor  to  fictitious  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  then  smuggling  it 
across  the  border  by  truck. 

Ren  Jeukins,  Jr.,  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  a 
Lieutenant  in  tbe  Reserve  Corps,  and 
Sergeant  Arthur  Juongliug  of  the  Tw  elfth 
Observation  Squadron  at  Fort  Bliss  were 
burned  to  death  June  2  when  their  air¬ 
plane  crashed  against  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  .'mil  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
bodies  were  consumed  and  only  ashes  left 
of  the  plane.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  and  a 
score  of  civilians  saw’  the  accident,  but 
none  was  able  to  reach  the  aviators  to 
give  aid. 

A  storage  magazine  of  the  du  Pout 
Powder  Company,  containing  about  2(H) 
pounds  of  nitroglycerine,  near  Gihbstowu, 
N.  J..  blew’  up  June  4.  The  building  was 
destroyed,  but  all  the  workmen  escaped 
injury. 

A  total  of  3,407  children  of  ex-service 
men  in  Saskatchewan,  Can.,  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  3,773  are  receiving  their  education 
through  financial  assistance  provided  by 
the  province,  An  act  was  passed  in  May, 
1320,  designed  to  enable  children  of  de¬ 
ceased  or  disabled  soldiers  who  but  for 
its  provisions  might  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  school  career  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  higher  educational 
establishments.  So  successful  has  this 
work  proved  that  two  other  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  are  now  contemplating  tin 
act  similar  to  that,  of  Saskatchewan. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.—' Thousands 
of  acres  will  be  reclaimed  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  this  season  when  the  several  drain¬ 
age  schemes  under  the  Department  of 
Highways  are  carried  out.  The  work, 
which  is  being  undertaken  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  will  cost  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Government  about  $50,000. 

Manitoba  is  in  a  position  to  sell  more 
than  1,000  horses  to  Russia  if  Albert 
Champagne,  cx-rnoniber  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Pnttlcford,  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  tour  the  province  shortly  to  in¬ 
spect  them,  desires  to  buy  for  Russia, 
according  to  G.  H.  Malcolm,  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Champagne  probably 
will  purchase  between  10.0(H)  and  20.000 
animals  for  n  British  syndicate  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Russia. 

The  University  Farm  at  Si.  Paul, 
Minn  ,  has  developed  a  system  of  ’‘nose 
prints”  for  the  identification  of  purebred 
cattle.  Experimented  with  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  farm  by  W.  E.  Peterson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  official  testing  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  at  the  suggestion  of  O.  II.  Baker  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  HOW 
identification  system  lias  acted  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  1  lie  unsatisfactory  branding 
methods.  More  than  2.000  prints  have 
been  taken  and  are  on  file,  and  no  two 
have  been  found  alike.  The  procedure  in 
making  nose  prints  is  simple.  The  cow's 
head  is  taken  under  left  arm,  its  nose 
wiped  and  ink  applied  with  a  soaked 
stamping  pad.  A  small  board  to  which 
mimeograph  paper  has  been  attached 
takes  the  imprint.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
paper  is  started  at  the  base  of  the  cow's 
upper  lip  and  with  slight  even  pressure, 
rolled  upward.  The  resultant  nose  print 
is  a  permanent  record,  as  noses  do  not 
change  with  time. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington  served  notice  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  June  5  to  withhold  the 
embargo  on  potatoes  for  New  York  City. 
This  action  was  taken  after  a  hearing 
held  at  the  instance  of  the  Pori  Author¬ 
ity,  which  opposed  the  plan  to  dump  pota¬ 
toes  out  at  the  Manhattan  Produce  Yard 
ill  Kearney,  N.  J.,  eight,  miles  from  the 


Protect  Your  Ford 

Against  Its  Worst  Enemy! 


Road  shocks  mean  breakdowns — repair  shop— expense. 
Your  Ford  cannot  give  the  service  you  are  entitled  to 
when  it  is  subjected  to  constant  racking. 

But  there  is  a  remedy a  positive  protection  from  this 
unnecessary  wear  and  tear: — 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers,  by  adding  66  inches  of  resilient 
coiled  steel  to  each  end  of  your  Ford  springs,  protect  its 
vital  parts  and  reduce  your  repair  bills  to  a  minimum. 
Made  and  guaranteed  for  long  service.  Easily  installed. 

Have  your  dealer  attach  a  set  to  your 
Ford.  Try  them  for  10  days.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  we  will  /<v 
ship  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  —  $20.  fe 
for  set  of  four.  ZlHP 


QPA  SHOCK 
rvU  ABSORBER 

FOR  FORD  CARS 


Apco  Manufacturing  Co.  V 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


Interest  Rate  Reduced  On  New 
-sp  Federal  Farm  Loans 


AFTER  June  1st,  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  will  be  5  x/z°/c. 
-CV  This  is  a  reduction  from  Funds  are  available  for  first 
C  .7/ mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  in  New  England,  New  York 
-*«rai-  and  New  Jersey  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from 

j  •  that  business.'  Loans  are  mode  for  purchasing  farm  property, 

gHrmaMM  erection,  repair  and  improvement  of  larm  buildings,  tile  drain- 

age,  purchase  of  live  stock  and  equipment  and  the  refunding  of 
MjjjMtiMMMlI  existing  mortgages  and  larm  debts. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


PROGRESS  g  PROSPERITY 

ARE  ASSURED  WITH  A 


Don’t  let  another  day  pass  without  it.  cm  dm  H  1  u  yjT JM i*j  [7 

No  bending,  no  kneeling,  nor  endless, 
tiresome  hoeing. 

THE  MOTOR  MACULTIVATOR 

Does  for  plant  life  what  exercise  does  for  you.  Plants  must  have  light 
and  air— must  be  healthy  to  grow  and  produce  properly.  The  sharp  little 


It  is  not  an  experiment.  It  does  the  kind  ol  work  that  you  need  ana  tnat 
every  up-to-date  man  likes  to  see  on  his  place.  Simple  and  easy  to 
handle.  Think  of  the  joy  of  being  able  to  cultivate  your  whole  garden  as 
often  as  you  please  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  to  do  it  by 
hand— a  half  day's  job  in  an  hour  without  effort  or  worry,  and  it  does  it 
better.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Macultivator  should  have  your 
first  consideration.  You  always  have  it  when  you  want  it — it’s  ready 
to  use.  It’s  simple.  Any  man  who  has  ever  pushed  a  wheel  hoe  can 
operate  a  Macultivator.  It  does  taster  and  better  work  than  can  be 


MOTOR 

MACULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

1316  Dorr  Street 

TOLEDO  -  -  OHIO 


whore  it  rests  more  to  distribute  and 
serve  than  it  does  to  produce,”  Chairman 
Sidney  Anderson  said  in  n  forecast  on 
the  commission  report.  "Commodity 
values  are  lost  in  a  mass  of  service  costs 
and  the  time  has  come  for  a  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  distribution  of  tbe  essentials  of  liv¬ 
ing."  Responsibility  for  betterment,  the 
report  said,  "rests  on  the  entire  people,” 
who,  it  was  declared,  must  "make  such 
readjustment  of  custom  and  habit  as  will 
permit  the  development  of  an  ecouomic 
system  of  distribution." 

WASHINGTON. — A  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  lo  work  for  "absolute  abolition  of 
child  labor  in  the  United  States”  was 
formed  recently  by  representatives  of 
national  associations  called  into  confer¬ 
ence  by  Samuel  (Jumpers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 
held  that  special  excise  taxes  ou  the 
product  of  minor  labor  were  invalid. 
Spokesmen  for  the  new  organization  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  urge  legislation  prohibiting  or 
regulating  employment  of  children  in 
mines,  factories  and  similar  arduous  oc¬ 
cupations.  Representative  Chandler  (N. 
V ),  Republican,  said  be  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  believed  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  ruling  had  made  il  impos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  anything  by  legislative 
regulation  unless  and  until  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  bud  been  adopted. 

Classified  tax  receipts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  April  fell  off  about  $83,000,000 
as  compared  with  (he  same  month  last 
year,  according  to  reports  issued  June  1 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  month  aggregated  .$154,- 
000.000,  as  against  $237,000,000  in  April, 
1021.  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
aggregating  $02,000,000  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  $50,000,000 ;  taxes  on  lux¬ 
uries,  amusements,  transportation,  etc., 
aggregating  $25,000,000  fell  off  by  $35,- 
000.000.  while  tobacco  taxes  decreased 
by  $1,500,000.  Taxes  contained  under  the 
national  prohibition  act,  however,  during 
the  month  aggregating  $254,000,000 
showed  an  increase  of  $01,000,000. 


More  About  “Death  from  a  Bee  Sting” 

[On  page  715  we  had  a  discussion  of 
the  ease  of  Henry  Oollerd,  who  died  after 
a  bee’s  sting.  We  printed  the  newspaper 
report,  with  comments.  The  ease  has 
brought  out  several  comments  and  evi¬ 
dently  interests  beekeepers.  Tbe  follow¬ 
ing  statements  come  from  a  neighbor  of  the 
injured  man  and  from  the  physician  who 
attended  hiin.l 

On  May  27  you  printed  tbe  article  re¬ 
ferring  to  Harry  Collerd’s  death  from  a 
bee  sting.  I  knew  Harry  Collerd.  He 
bad  a  weak  heart.  When  I  went  there 
this  Spring  to  get  some  bees  I  had  bought 
from  him  previously  I  wan  told  of  his 
death.  ( I  had  read  it  before,  bat  did  not 
believe  ii).  He  was  splitting  wood  at  the 
time  he  was  stung,  and  lie  should  never 
have  split  wood,  especially  since  he  was 
very  tired  at  that  time.  Ilis  condition 
was  such  at  the  time  that  be  needed  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  very  slight  shock  to  kill 
him.  and  that  the  bee  sting  gave  him. 

Now  as  for  death  by  a  sting  on  the  knee, 
or  the  temple,  I’ve  been  playing  hookey 
from  the  graveyard  for  the  last  three  years, 
according  to  that  ;  in  fact,  Collerd’s  bees 
caught  me  mi  the  knee  several  times  last 
Fall  and  this  Spring.  I’m  glad  you  had 
the  comment  from  such  a  man  as  E.  R. 
Root.  He  knows  wbut  be— is  talking 
about.  8 licit  rasll  statements  by  physi¬ 
cians  should  not  be  made.  And  yet  it 
may  work  the  other  way  around.  If  peo¬ 
ple  believe  it,  the  professional  beekeeper 
will  never  be  crowded  out  <>f  business. 

OBSERVER. 

A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PHYSICIAN 

Kindly  allow  me  space  enough  to  make 
a  few  corrections  re  your  clipping  and 
comment,  on  the  death  of  a  patient  fol¬ 
lowing  a  bee  sting,  as  printed  on  page 
715. 

(1)  I  never  said  that  "a  bee  sting  on 
the  temple  results  fatally  in  nine  out  of 
10  raxes."  What  I  did  say,  and  I  believe 
statistic  will  bear  mo  out,  was  that  in 
rare  cases,  possibly  one  in  10,000  or 
more,  a  bee  sting  causes  severe  symptoms 
and  may  cause  death.  In  these  rare  cases 
the  victim  reacts  lo  an  unusual  degree  to 
the  introduction  nf  any  foreign  protein 
substance  (anaphlactic  shock),  whether 
it  be  tbe  secretion  of  a  bee,  ant,  horse 
serum  or  in  foods  such  as  fish,  strawber¬ 
ries,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  which  quite 
commonly  cause  hives  (not  the  bee  kind), 
asthma,  and  so-called  acute  indigestion 
when  eaten  by  persons  who  are  suscep¬ 
tible. 

(2)  As  to  the  location  of  the  sting,  why 
bring  in  the  young  lady’s  knees  so  often? 
Their  knees  have  received  too  much 
notoriety  of  late  as  it  is.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  for  a  sting  on  the  temple  being  of 
serious  import  is  the  possibility  of  the 
bee’s  lancet,  which  I  heAr  is  quite  too 
long,  penetrating  the  wall  of  the  temporal 
artery,  which  is  superficial  iu  this  loca¬ 
tion,  ami  discharging  his  dose  into  the 
blood  stream. 

I  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that 
the  walk  from  the  woodlot  made  matters 
worse  for  the  patient,  but  differ  when  you 
say  that  il  overheated  him:  the  weather 
was  too  mild.  Also  agree  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  “nine  out  of  every  10”  is 
utter  nonsense,  but  whether  it  be  ropor- 
tariul,  editorial  or  typographical  non¬ 
sense  is  up  to  you  to  determine — it  ear- 
tainly  was  not  medical. 

C,  A.  UIKDSALL.  M.  D. 


Westinghouse  has  developed  a  Light  and  Power  Plant  that  is  so 
simple  in  design  and  mechanism  that  anyone  can  operate  it. 
“Easy  to  operate’’  will  prove  to  be  more  than  just  a  phrase. 

The  farmer,  though  he  has  necessarily  acquired  considerable 
skill  as  a  mechanic  through  the  care  of  farm  machinery,  has 
found  little  need  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  electrical  apparatus. 


You  Need  Not  Be  An  Electrician 

Westinghouse  has  worked  on  this  plant  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  so  reliable  that  you  need  not  be  electri¬ 
cally  skilled  to  operate  it. 

For  three  years,  experiment  and  development  were 
carried  on,  laboratory  and  actual  operating  tests  were 
conducted,  and  the  final  result  is  a  plant  that  is  so  trouble 
proof  mechanically,  so  advanced  and  reliable  electrically, 
that  anyone  on  the  farm  can  operate  it,  and  continue  to 
operate  it,  successfully.  The  ordinary  care  that  any 
machine  gets,  and  adherence  to  a  few  simple  directions, 
are  all  this  plant  needs. 

Westinghouse  Workmanship  and 
Quality  Throughout 

The  same  standards  of  quality  that  have  for  years 
characterized  all  Westinghouse  products  are  fully  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Light  and  Power  Plant.  Every  part  of 
both  engine  and  generator  has  been  specially  designed  for 
this  particular  purpose;  and  the  unit  is  built  complete  in 
Westinghouse  factories. 

When  the  finally  approved  design  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Manufacturing  Department,  more  than 
twenty  plants  were  sent  out  and  put  into  actual  farm 
service,  where  for  more  than  fifteen  months  they  have 
been  running,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  with  no 


special  attention.  The  results  reported  from  this  prac¬ 
tical  test  provide  the  basis  for  the  statements  in  this 
advertisement. 

A  Plan  of  Deferred  Payments 

Having  made  this  new  plant  easy  to  operate,  Westing¬ 
house  also  made  it  easy  to  own.  A  special  deferred- 
payment  plan  spreads  the  cost  of  the  plant,  wiring  and 
equipment  over  a  period  of  twelve  months;  so  that  after 
the  first  payment,  the  succeeding  installments  can  be  paid 
as  your  preference  and  conditions  dictate.  Those  who 
desire  to  postpone  the  additional  payments  until  after 
the  completion  of  their  principal  harvest  can  make  such 
arrangements.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  are  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  any  reasonable  requirements. 

This  plan  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  immediately 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  electricity  brings  to  the 
farm,  and  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  It  makes  avail¬ 
able  for  you,  without  delay,  electric  lights  in  your  home 
and  buildings,  electric  household  appliances  in  your  house, 
and  power  wherever  you  need  it.  You  may  have  these 
helps  and  comforts  at  once;  and  you  do  not  have  to  com¬ 
plete  the  payments  until  your  crops  are  sold. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  well  worth-while  for  you  to 
learn  more  of  this  whole  matter;  and  to  plan  now  to 
install  and  enjoy  the  Light  and  Power  Plant  that  is  so 
easy  to  operate  and  so  easy  to  own. 


FARM  UGHT  AND  POWER  SECTION,  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Exc;uc»vc  sales  privileges  are  still  available  to  reputable  men  in  ruraf  districts 
where  we  are  no't  already  represented. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18  to  20c:  boneless 
roasts,  lb.,  22e:  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to 
14 e ;  nock  cuts,  lb..  Sc-;  porterhouse  steak, 
lb.,  25c;  round  steak,  lb..  22  to  24c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  80  to  35c ;  mutton,  lb..  10  to 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c;  sausage,  lb..  20c; 
pork  chops,  lb„  32c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  27c; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  Itokl  bacon, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf, 
lb..  35c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c:  dressed, 
lb..  30c;  bullheads,  lb..  30c;  eels,  lb.,  30c; 
six-weeks  pigs.  each.  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c;  chicks, 
each,  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls,  lb..  38c;  geese,  lb.,  34e;  ducks,  lb., 
34c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  28c;  brown,  28c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  qt 8e;  buttermilk, 
qt..  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
i be;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
45c:  best  dairy,  lb.,  45c;  cheese,  c ream, 
lb..  30c;  skim,  lb..  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c:  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15e, 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  tie ;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to 
$2:  new  maple  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25e; 
clover  honey,  card.  23e ;  apples,  bu., 
$2.40;  eider  vinegar,  gal..  40c. 

Asparagus.  1214c ;  beans,  lb.,  Sc;  cel¬ 
ery.  1214c:  cabbage,  white,  lb..  Oe ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  $1.50;  cucumbers,  each,  5c; 
horseradish,  bottle.  10c:  dandelion  greens, 
peck.  20c;  lettuce,  large  beads.  10c; 
onions,  dry.  3  lbs.,  25c;  green,  bunch,  5c; 
potatoes,  bu..  95c:  new.  lb.,  5c;  parsnips, 
on..  $1.35;  peas,  qr.,  15c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
10c:  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  spinach.  15c; 
string  beans,  qt..  15c;  squash.  Hubbard, 
lb.,  5c;  strawberries.  25  to  2Sc;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  80c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  heavy,  lb.,  14c;  light,  12c;  Spring 
Iamb,  lb.,  80  to  50c;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  9c; 
veal.  lb..  12e. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb..  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  23c ;  geese, 
lb..  30c;  guinea  bens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry, — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c :  broilers,  dressed,  75c;  fowls,  lb.,  40 
to  50e ;  geese,  lb.,  40e;  butter,  lb..  40 
|o  45c;  eggs,  28  to  30c ;  duck  pggs,  35  to 
40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  40c, 

Strawberries,  qt.,  25c;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cowslips,  bu., 
50c;  endive,  doz.  beads,  50e ;  garlic,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  kohl  rabi,  doz..  50c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate,  $1,20  to  $3.50;  Boston,  doz. 
heads,  70  to  90c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30e ;  potatoes,  bu..  05c  to 
$1.20;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  40c;  ro- 
maine.  doz.  beads,  30  to  40c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  ,30c;  spinach,  bu., 
GO  to  00c. 

Honey,  per  pt.,  30  to  35c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $1.50  to  82. 

Hav.— No.  1.  ton.  $22  to  $24;  No.  2. 
18  to  $20;  No.  3,  $17;  Timothy,  $20  to 
24.  Straw,  ton.  $10  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c:  hindquarters, 
lb..  If!  to  20c ;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c; -/heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  30  to  32c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14  to 
16c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  12 
to  36c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  38  to  40c: 
fowls.  lh..  26  to  28c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  10 
to  18c ;  guinea  fowl,  each,  50  to  00c ; 
ducks,  lb..  23  to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c. 

Eggs.  28  to  30o ;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb,,  32  to  35c. 

Strawberries,  best.  24-qt.  crate.  $4  to 
$4.50;  asparagus,  small. .  doz.  bunches. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  large,  doz.  bunches.  88.50 
to  $5;  beets,  new.  doz.  bunches.  $1  to 
$125;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  $1.45  to  $1.55;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1 
to  $1.25:  lettuce,  good.  d<«z.  heads.  40  to 
50c;  bead  lettuce,  doz..  60  t<>  75c;  mint, 
green,  doz,  bunches.  80  to  85c;  onions, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  20 
to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  90  to  95c  ;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c;  radishes,  doz. 
benches.  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to 
40c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  35c:  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $7.50:  white  marrow.  $0.50;  red 
-kidney.  $8;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea,  $7; 
yellow  eye,  $8 :  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides. — Steers.  No.  1.  7c;  No.  2.  6e; 
cow  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c ;  No.  2.  4c; 
bulls  and  stags.  4c;  borsebides.  each.  82 
tn  $3:  lamhs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  calf.  No. 
1,  10c;  No,  2.  9c;  wool,  lb.,  25  1o  28c; 
unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  28  to  80c. 

Seeds. — Clover,  large,  bu.,  $15  to  $16; 
medium,  bin,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  Timothy, 
bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  Alsike,  bu..  $12  to 
$18:  Alfalfa,  bu..  $13  to  $14. 

•Wheat,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25 ;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  75  to  77e ;  oats,  46c ;  rye, 
$1  10  to  $1.15. 

TInv,  Timothy  ton.  $26  to  $28 ;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $18. 


t  New 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Some  lack  of  rain  still,  hut  crops  grow 
pretty  well.  Farmers  who  raise  stuff  for 
the  canning  factories  are  getting  their 
usual  contracts.  Produce  is  fair  to  firm. 
Heavy  onion  receipts  have  reduced  the  big 
prices  of  last  year  to  other  levels.  Peaches 
for  the  first  time. 

BUTTER — C 1 1 EESE-  EGG  S 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  38  to  39c; 
dairy,  80  to  35c;  crocks,  30  to  84c;  com¬ 
mon,  21  to  24c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  longhorns, 
20  to  22c;  flats,  20  to  '25c;  daisies,  21  to 
25c.  Eggs,  easier;  hennery,  28  to  31c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dpessed  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c;  fowls.  22  to  3.3c;  broilers,  38  to  41c; 
chickens,  26  to  34o;  old  roosters,  23  to 
24c;  ducks,  81  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21o. 
live  poultry,  strong;  fowls,  27  to  80c; 
broilers.  36  to  45c;  old  roosters.  16  to 
ISe ;  ducks,  22  to  28c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 

APPLES-  POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce,  dull  :  best  named  sorts, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  seconds.  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
common.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady  ; 
best  homegrown,  bu..  90c  to  $1.15;  sec¬ 
onds.  50  to  90c;  Carol  in  as.  bbl..  $4  to  $6; 
sweets.  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Tur  n's  a  no  Kerries 

Strawberries,  firm  on  heavy  supply  ; 
best  24-qt.  crate.  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Peaches, 
light  trade,  firm  ;  Georgia,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Watermelons,  steady ;  each.  50c 
to  $1. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  unsettled  ;  kidney,  $8  to  $9.50  ; 
marrow.  $8  to  $9;  pea  and  medium,  $8 
to  $8.50.  Onions,  easy:  Texas,  crate.  $2 
to  $2.75;  Egyptian,  sacks.  $5  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm,  active;  asparagus, 
homegrown,  lb.  bundle.  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper.  $1.75  to 
$2.75;  beets,  bu..  $2  50  to  $2.7.»;  doz. 
bunches.  90c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $3.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  82.25; 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c;  celery.  Florida, 
crate.  $4  to  $5;  cucumbers,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  lettuce,  iceberg,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50; 
homegrown,  box.  50c  to  $1  :  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  90c;  peas,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.75;  peppers,  box.  $2  to  $3;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  15c;  shallots,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  12c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  to¬ 
matoes.  Florida,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy;  while  comb.  15  to  22e ; 
dark.  10  to  12o.  Maple  products,  dull; 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

KEEP 

Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $21  to 
824:  clover  mixed.  820  to  $23;  rye  straw. 
$19  to  820:  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $18  to 
$19.  Wheat  bran,  much  lower;  earlot. 
trtii.  $20  50;  middlings.  $20.50:  red  dog. 
833;  cottonseed  meal.  $40.25;  oilmeal, 
$47;  hominy,  $28;  gluten.  $36.25;  oat 
feed.  $10;  rye  middlings.  $24.  J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamerv.  38  In  3914c ;  good  to 
choice,  35  to  3614c :  lower  grades.  32  to 
34c;  ladle-par  ked.  23  to  27e ;  packing 
stock,  18  to  24c. 

Eggs 

Fancy,  nearby.  36  to  37c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  28c ;  lower  grades. 
22  io  25c. 

Live  poultry 

FowD.  fancy,  26  to  27c;  fair  to  good, 
24  to  25c;  Spring  chickens.  45  to  52c; 
ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  80  to  33c ;  roosters,  18  to  19c; 
Spring  ducks.  25  to  26c. 

FRUITS 

-Strawberries,  qt..  5  to  15c;  oranges, 
box.  $3  to  $10. 

vegetables 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl..  $2.75  to  $6;  cab¬ 
bage.  bbl.,  75c  to  $1  ;  asparagus,  bunch. 
5  to  35c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPIER 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $6  to  88.50;  Spy,  $5  to 
$7;  Ben  Davis.  $4  to  $5;  Russet,  $4  to 
$7  ;  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $3. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.  $7  to  $9.25;  red  kidney. 
$7.50  to  $9.35  ;  yellow-eye,  $7.50  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  36  to  37e;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  35c;  dairy.  27  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  33  to  34c;  gathered, 
choice,  29  to  31c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $25.50  to  $26;  middlings, 
$27.50  to  $29;  red  dog,  $38  50;  mixed 
feed.  $29  to  $33;  gluten  feed,  $40;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50  to  $56;  linseed  meal,  $52 
to  $56. 


s  and 


POTATOES 

Green  Mountain,  1.00  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.10; 
new.  bbl..  $4  to  $6.50.  ? 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  29c  J  broilers,  42  to  44c; 
roosters,  36  to  20c. 

pressed  poultry 

Native  roasters,  85  to  38c ;  fowls.  28  to 
32c;  roosters,  20  to  21<-;  squabs,  doz.,  $5 
to  $7. 

vegetables 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery, 
bu.  box.  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  25  to 
35e ;  radishes.  25  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  28 
to  32c;  rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.75; 
spinach,  box.  15  to  30c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

.Tune  8.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  prices  for  .Tune:  Class  1, 
for  liquid  consumption.  $1.75;  Class  2, 
for  cream  and  ice  cream,  $1.50;  Class.  3, 
for  condensed  milk,  a  differential  of  20c 
over  butter  prices;  Class  4.  for  butter 
and  cheese,  price  based  on  butter  and 
cheese  quotations. 


butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.36 

.8014 

Good  to  choice. . . 

,.1o 

(a 

.35 

Lower  grades  .... 

.29 

m 

.31 

City  made . . 

.24 

(a 

.80 

Dairy,  best . 

.34 

(a) 

.85 

Common  to  good . . 

.29 

(<i 

.83 

Packing  stock  . 

.20 

@ 

.26 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  fVy.  .1814 

(<i 

.1914 

Average  run  . 

.18 

(d 

.ISVt 

Skims  . . . 

.14 

rep 

.15 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  Fey  .40 

(d 

.41 

Medium  to  good.. 

.84 

(<i>. 

.38 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by,  list 

.82 

(SI 

.84 

Medium  to  good,. 

.25 

(d 

.80 

Gathered,  best  . 

.80 

(d 

.81 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

m 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkey's,  best  ......  .49 

(?? 

.52 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.42 

m 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.42 

(if) 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.80 

m 

.40 

Broilers,  lb.  ....... 

.40 

(d 

,55 

Fowls . 

.25 

(ft) 

.81 

Roosters  . 

.18 

(d 

.20 

Ducks  . . 

.20 

(ft1 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

(ft1 

.IN 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

(ft 

8.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  8.75 

(ft! 

9.00 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

(ft) 

I).* 

Cows  . . 

1.50 

(ft 

6.00 

Calves,  p’me  v’l.  cwt. 

10.00 

(ft) 

18.00 

Culls  . 

5  00 

(ft! 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

(ft) 

11.75 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

8  00 

(ft 

5  00 

I  aimbs  . 

14.00 

(ft! 

15.00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs -  8  00 

(ft1 

8,50 

Medium  . 

8  00 

(ft) 

9.00 

Pea  . 

8.50 

(ft » 

9.50 

Red  kidney  . . . . 

8.25 

(ft) 

9.00 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

(ii 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

6.50 

(ft) 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  4.50 

(ft! 

9.00 

Bon  Davis  ...... 

4  DO 

(d 

5  50 

Spy  . 

Russet  . 

7.00 

(ft> 

10  00 

4.00 

(ii 

(i  50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

(ft! 

4  50 

Strawberries — 

Jersey,  qt . 

.05 

(ft) 

.15 

Delaware  and  Md. 

.03 

(ft) 

.14 

Up-river  . . 

.10 

(ft) 

22 

Avocados,  doz.  ..... 

4(H) 

(<i 

5.00 

M tiskmolons,  bu.  .  .  . 

1.00 

(ft1 

8.00 

Watermelons,  car.  . 

200.00 

(ff) 450.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate. 

1.00 

(ft) 

4.00 

1 1  iieklob’os.  8-lb.  bkt . 

.  <r» 

(ii 

1.00 

Black  lies.  N.  (\.  qt. 

.15 

(ft) 

.25 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt . . 

.90 

(ii 

1.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s.  1.00 

ffi 

5.00 

Beets,  bu . 

1.00 

(ii 

1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 

2.00 

(ii 

2.25 

Cabbage,  bu . 

.75 

( if) 

1.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1  25 

fit' 

1  75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

(ii 

3.50 

Onions,  bu . 

1.00 

(<i 

1.75 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.00 

(<i 

1 .75 

Radishes,  100  b'ches. 

1.50 

id 

2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1  25 

(ii 

1.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  hu  .  .  . . 

50 

(ii 

1.00 

1  00 

(ii 

1.75 

Tomatoes.  0-bkf.  c'to 

1.50 

(ff) 

4.50 

Watercress.  100  lies 
Rhubarb,  100  b’ches. 

2.00 

(ft) 

2.50 

4.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.50 

(ft) 

1 .50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

4.00 

(d 

5  00 

Peas,  1m . 

3.00 

@ 

2.00 

POTATOES  ' 

Maine.  180  lbs .  1.75 

(ft) 

2  50 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

1.75 

(d 

2.50 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

2.50 

(ft) 

6.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.75 

(ft) 

3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  Timothy,  No.  1  31.00  (Si  32.00 

No.  2 _ ‘ .  28.00  tip  30.00 

No.  3  .  25.00  (f/i  26.00 

Shipping  .  22  00  (ft1  24.00 

Clover  mixed  _  22  00  (ft1  30.00 

Straw,  rye  .  36.00  (ii  37.00 


Prices 

GRAIN 


Cash  quotations  at  New  York  : 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

No.  1,  Northern . 

. .: 

$1.30 

1.46 

No.  2.  Durum.... . 

1.33 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow . 

.77 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

.48 

Rye . 

1.04 

Bariev 

Retail  Prices  ai  New 

York 

Butter — Best  . ;  .  .  .  . 

$.46 

to 

$.48 

Fa i r  to  good . 

.40 

to 

.44 

Milk  -  Loose,  at  stores . 

.07 

to 

.08 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

.17 

Bottled.  Grade  I! . 

.14 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavy  cream,  *4  pint.... 

.28 

Cheese,  lb . 

.30 

to 

.42 

Eggs — Best  . . 

.45 

to 

.50 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

to 

.42 

45 

to 

50 

Chickens  . 

.45 

to 

.55 

Lamb  chops  . 

.50 

to 

.65 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 

.05 

to 

.07 

Apples,  doz . 

.50 

to 

.75 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

to 

.07 

Lettuce,  bead  . 

.05 

to 

.10 

Wool 

The  market  is  generally  reported 
strong,  with  manufacturers  buying  stead¬ 
ily.  Speculation  has  slackened,  owing  to 
increased  prices  and  uncertainty  about  the 
tariff.  Sales  in  Texas  nu  scoured  basis 
have  run  from  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Best  de¬ 
laine  el ips  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  going  to  mills  at  50  cents  or 
above,  and  medium  from  40  to  45  cents. 
A  sale  at  Boston  is  reported  on  scoured 
basis  at  $1.50  for  Ohio  delaine,  or  about 
60  cents  unwashed.  Other  business  at: 
Half  blood,  $1.15;  three-eight hs,  85  to  90 
cents,  and  quarter  blood,  75  to  78  cents, 
scoured. 


Infant's  Right  in  Property 

1  Can  a  boy  aged  1714  years  purchase 
or  take  title  to  laud,  and  if  so.  can  he 
legally  sell  it  or  convey  it.  to  another  per¬ 
son  if  be  sees  fit  to  do  so?  Or  must  be 
wait  until  be  is  ‘_’1  years  of  age  before 
be  can  convey  title?  2.  My  neighbor,  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  desires  to  change 
bis  name.  Is  be  at  liberty  to  change  bis 
name,  assuming  another,  without  legal 
and  cost  procedure,  as  be  is  a  poor  man? 
8.  Tf  a  man  dies  owning  bonds  and  stocks, 
tint  leaving  no  will,  can  bis  widow  (where 
there  has  been  no  offspring)  claim  all,  or 
a  part  of  the  collateral  securities?  c.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  An  infant  may  take  real  property, 
but  cannot  convey  the  same  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  21  years.  2.  At  com¬ 
mon  law  a  person  may  change  bis  name 
in  good  faith  and  for  an  honest  purpose 
by  adopting  a  new  name  and  by  transact¬ 
ing  business  therein  and  bolding  himself 
out  to  bis  friends  and  acquaintances 
thereunder  for  such  length  of  time  as  to 
indicate  a  bona  tide  intention  to  assume 
the  new  name  finally  and  conclusively. 
8.  The  New  Jersey  statute  provides  that 
if  there  are  no  children  or  other  descend¬ 
ants  the  widow  will  take  all  personal 
property.  N.  T. 


Law  Regarding  Note 

Will  you  inform  me  what,  tine  law  is 
in  New  York  State  regarding  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1.  Does  a  note,  made  out  for.  say, 
$100,  payable  in,  say.  six  months,  draw 
interest  unless  the  note  shows  on  its  face 
that  it  bears  interest?  Our  local  bank 
claims  it  does,  and  I  dispute  it.  2.  Ts  it 
law  or  custom,  either  or  both,  that  gives  a 
maker  “three  days'  grace”  to  pay  a  note? 

New  York.  p.  r.  c. 

1.  Interest  cannot  be  collected  on  a 
note  in  the  absence  of  a  promise  to  pay 
interest,  if  paid  when  due.  Sometimes 
a  note_  given  to  a  bank  does  not  contain 
a  provision  for  interest,  but  the  bank  dis¬ 
counts  the  note  for  the  amount  of  inher¬ 
es!  it  would  draw  if  interest  was  named, 
and  tlnis  they  receive  interest  legally,  as 
though  it  was  mentioned  in  the  note. 

2.  It  is  neither  the  law  nor  custom  in 

Ibis  State  at  the  present  time  to  give  a 
maker  "three  days’  grace.”  At  one  time 
“grace”  was  allowed.  N.  T. 


Partnership  Ditch  and  Line  Fence 

Six  or  eight  years  ago  A  and  B  dug 
a  partnership  ditch  on  the  line  between 
I  hem.  ditch  being  on  Alt  share  of  fence 
ami  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Since 
then  B's  property  has  changed  bands 
several  times,  and  till1  present  owner  says 
A  must  build  his  share  of  line  fence, 
where  the  ditch  is.  Gan  he  compel  A  to 
build  it,  nod  where?  j.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

The  owner  of  the  adjoining  property 
can  compel  A  to  build  bis  share  of  the 
line  fence.  If  the  line  has  been  divided 
properly  A  must  build  bis  fence  on  the 
portion  that  was  set  off  to  him.  If  it 
has  not  been  divided,  the  fence  viewers 
may  bo  called  upon  to  make  a  just 
division.  N.  S'. 
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The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

What  is  flu*  best  method  of  controlling 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  the  cause  of  mosaic  or  white 
blight  of  the  pickle  plant?  K.  s.  s. 

East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  carrier  of  the  organism 
that  causes  the  bacterial  wilt  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons  ami  squashes,  and  it  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  beetle  acts  as  a  dis¬ 
seminating  agent  of  the  mosaic  disease  of 
these  plants.  This  pernicious  insect  is 
therefore  trebly  injurious,  because  in  ad¬ 


dition  to  carrying  the  two  diseases  men¬ 
tioned,  and  distributing  them  from  plant 
to  plant,  it  attacks  and  destroys  the 
plants  themselves,  and  is  most  persistent 
in  its  work. 

AVithin  the  last  year  or  two  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  demonstrated  that  this 
beetle  can  be  controlled  most  effectively 
with  nicotine  (tobacco)  dusts.  The 
writer  was  unexpectedly  successful  iu 
controlling  the  beetle  on  cucuinbegs  last 
year  with  a  two  per  cent  nicotine  dust. 
I  could  not  determine  that  the  dust  ac¬ 


tually  killed  the  beetles,  for  I  did  not  find 
any  dead  ones  about  the  vines.  They 
were,  however,  very  effectually  repelled 
and  driven  away  by  the  dust,  and  the 
plants  were  very  satisfactorily  protected 
by  two  applications. 

Eater  experiments  in  Missouri  show 
that  the  beetles  are  actually  killed  by  a 
four  per  cent  (pure)  nicotine  dust,  and 
this  strength  is  recommended  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  insect  on  melons.  One  man 
with  a  good  hand  duster  should  be  able 
to  treat  S(K>  or  1,000  hills  an  hour,  and 
1  lb.  of  dust  will  cover  -  300  '  ills  of 
melons,  when  the  plants  are  showing 
about  three  leaves.  As  the  plants  in¬ 


crease  in  size  more  dust  will  be  needed. 
From  two  to  three  applications  of  the 
dust  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  best 
protection.  Incidentally  the  melon  aphid 
which  may  infest  the  plauts  will  also  be 
Controlled  by  the  dust.  In  fact,  this 
aphid  can  be  very  satisfactorily  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  two  per  cent  nicotine  dust. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  dust,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  lime  and  nicotine  or  sulphur  and 
nicotine,  properly  mixed,  it  should  be 
purchased  of  the  manufacturer,  who  lias 
the  correct  machinery  for  mixing  it. 

One  of  the  best  dusters  that  we  know 
of  is  of  the  bellows  type.  It  is  easy  to 
operate,  has  a  flexible  delivery  tube,  and 
can  he  adjusted  to  deliver  a  large  or 
small  quantity  of  dust. 

OLBNN  W.  llhlUUOK. 
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The  World’s  Lowest  Priced  High-Grade  All-Year  Sedan 

The  Ideal  Family  Car 

*875 

R  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICH. 


The  Comfort  and  Weather  Protection  of  a  Limou • 
sine  for  Less  Than  the  Cost  of  Most  Open  Cars 


Never  before  has  a  Fisher  Body  Sedan  of  this 
quality  been  offered  at  a  price  so  low.  The 
beautiful  lines,  superb  finish,  luxurious  uphol¬ 
stery  and  refined  appointments  that  have  made 
Fisher  Bodies  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
closed  cars,  are  all  here  in  full  measure.  Its 
four  doors  fit  perfectly  and  cannot  rattle. 

The  heavy  plate  glass  windows  can  be  instantly 
lowered  to  any  desired  point,  or  as  quickly 
raised,  and  the  plate  glass  windshields  are  both 
movable,  permitting  instant  conversion  of 
the  Sedan  into  either  a  closed  or  an  open  car. 

Mounted  on  the  famous  New  Superior  Model 


Chassis,  this  car  is  fully  equipped  mechan¬ 
ically,  and  combines  ample  power  and  speed 
with  steadiness  and  ease  of  handling. 

No  matter  what  car  you  now  use,  or  think  of 
buying,  investigate  this  Sedan.  Its  power, 
speed,  appearance  and  appointments  please 
discriminating  motorists  accustomed  to  paying 
higher  prices  for  closed  cars. 

Its  low  price  and  low  maintenance  appeal  to 
all  who  find  it  desirable  to  economize. 

In  no  other  car  on  the  market  can  you  find 
this  unusual  combination  of  Style,  Quality, 
Economy,  and  Year -’Found  Service, 


5-PASSENGER 

CAPACITY 


FISHER  BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Michigan 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Low  Priced  Quality  Automobiles 

Touring,  $525  Roadster,  $525  5-Passenger  Sedan,  $875  4-Passenger  Coupe,  $850 
Utility  Coupe,  $720  Light  Delivery,  $525  Commercial  Chassis,  $465 


5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Stations  throughout  the  world 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  high-gt  ade  dealers  in  territory  not  adequately  covered 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


1  sometimes  hear  people  say  that  farm 
life  is  lonely. 

"You  never  see  anything  new!  There 
are  no  new  faces  or  strangers,  Life  gets 
to  be  a  rut,  so  that  when  the  storm  conies 
you  are  driven  in  the  mud.” 

That  is  the  way  they  talk,  but  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  picture  is  true  of  Hope 
Farm  this  year.  We  have  enough  new 
faces,  both  indoors  and  out.  to  keep  us 
well  ou p  of  any  ruts.  We  had  IT  people 
at  dinner  today — every  one  of  them  calling 
ihis  place  home.  Iu  a  week  or  so  two  of 
tiie  boys  will  he  back  from  college  for  the 
►Summer.  No  doubt  we  can  round  out  an 
even  20  if  we  try.  They  run  all  the  way 
from  little  Rita  of  six  years  to  Uncle 
(ieorge  of  nearly  SQ,  So  that  as  far  as 
human  faces  are  concerned,  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  into  any  deep  rut.  This  farm 
must  feed  and  provide  for  all  these  people. 
When  the  Full  eoines  several  of  them  will 
go  back  to  other  employments,  but  we 
seem  to  have  a  permanent  family  of  at 
least  15.  .Some  of  you  people  wlip  live  in 
town  or  city  may  stop  and  figure  what  it. 
would  cost  to.' house  and  feed  15  hearty 
people  !  The  thought  would  jump  almost 
■any  normal  mind  out  of  a  rut,  with  a 
great  bump.  A  farm  iu  some  quiet  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  a  diversity  of  soil  and  crops 
is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  any 
man  of  moderate  means  could  ever  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  a  family.  Perhaps  you  will 
say  that  you  wouldn’t  attempt  to  provide 
for  them.  1  cannot  believe  you  are  in 
earnest  in  saying  that,  because  1  do  not 
believe  an  intelligent  and  right-minded 
person  like  you  would  reject  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gain  the  finest  joy  and  satisfaction 
that  can  come  to  any  human  being. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pride  in  the  farm  may  show  itself  in 
various  ways.  Some  people  can  make  a 
great  money  showing  as  the  result  of  their 
work  and  skill.  Others  are  proud  of  their 
improvements.  They  took  that  soggy  old 
meadow.  Ten  years  ago  it  produced  noth¬ 
ing  but  bullfrogs  and  mosquitoes.  The 
owner,  drained  it.  and  plowed  and  leveled 
and  seeded  until  he  now  bus  a  beautiful 
field  where  onions  or  celery  or  strawber¬ 
ries  riot  in  richness.  Or  another  man 
took  a  dry  sand  heap  which  blew  about 
in  every  dry  wind.  lie  started  with  rye 
or  buckwheat,  plowed  them  under  with 
lime,  followed  with  better  crops,  and  now 
has  soil — rich,  brown  and  productive. 
Other  men  have  turned  sour  old  pastures 
into  beautiful  orchards,  or  worthless  grav¬ 
el  pits  into  Alfalfa  fields.  All  these  men 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  they  have 
done.  They  may  be  pardoned  for  brag¬ 
ging  a  little  about  their  work,  and  for 
measuring  their  success  by  the  world's 
regular  standard  of  a  dollar  bill.  I  some¬ 
times  think,  however,  that  the  world 
would  be  better  off,  that  farming  would  be 
a  more  reputable  business,  and  that  the 
future  would  be  more  secure,  if  the  value 
of  onr  farms  could  be  measured  by  a 
double  standard  ;  not  only  by  the  money 
proceeds,  but  by  the  number  of  people  it 
can  provide  for. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Of  course,  no  farmer  can  ever  hope  to 
provide  for  a  large  family  unless  he  can 
develop  certain  definite  conditions.  He 
and  his  wife  and  children  must  be  fully 
content  to  live  very  simple  and  indus¬ 
trious  lives.  They  must  throw  away  any 
ambition  to  excel  in  any  political  or  social 
affairs.  Plain  living  will  be  thrust  upon 
them,  and  they  must  thrust  themselves 
into  considerable  high  thinking.  You  see 
a  man  lifts  himself  out  of  the  rut,  not  by 
his  boot  straps,  but  by  the  straits  on  bis 
mind.  Then  there  must  be  mutual  trust 
and  good  feeling  iu  such  a  big  family. 
And  that  means  a  master  mind  at  the 
head  of  it;  one  clear  and  true  and  just 
and  constructive.  I  hasten  to  say  that  in 
our  big  family  I  do  not  possess  such  a 
mind.  It  should  naturally  belong  to  the 
woman  who  heads  the  household.  Her 
household  job  is  large  enough,  and  man 
should  be  content  to  provide  the  material 
supplies.  Most  men  are  better  at  that 
than  they  arc  at  any  spiritual  uplift; 
though  I  know  plenty  of  gentlemen  who 
do  not  like  the  sweat  -and  strain  of  the 
bread  winning  side.  And  every  member 
of  such  a  big  farm  family  must  believe 
in  the  “newer  system  of  nutrition.”  It 
would  require  the  income  of  a  millionaire 
to  feed  such  a  family  as  ours  on  "roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding.”  Meat  once  a 
day  tit  mosl,  and  all  the  vegetables,  fruit 
and  milk  we  can  eat,  is  our  “system." 
With  a  good  flock  of  poultry,  a  few  hogs 
and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  (the  latter  kept 
to  clean  up  the  corners  and  bines),  a 
farmer  can  provide  much  of  his  meat. 
(During  the  Summer  our  folks  get  nearly 
two- thirds  Of  their  living  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  fruit  patch.  For  dinner  today 
there  will  be  a  piece  of  beef  (a  cut  of 
..medium  cost),  nearly  a  peck  of  asparagus, 
potatoes,  lettuce  and  nearly  six  quarts  of 
strawberries.  I  presume  the  children  will 
drink  three  to  four  quarts  of  milk  at  this 
meal.  And  that’s  one  thing  I'll  do,  at 
least — I’ll  send  25  people  out  into  the 
world  trained  to  drink  milk  as  freely  as 
they  do  water.  They  will  carry  big  solid 
bones  and  firm,  rosy  flesh  as  a  result  of 
it,  and  how  they  will  help  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  future ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  you  are  not  a  dairyman- — what  do 
you  care  about  milk  drinking?  I  have 
three  cows  and  sell  our  milk  to  my  own 
family,  but  I  feel  that  for  several  reasons 
dairying  is  ever  to  be  our  foundation  na¬ 


tional  industry.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
it  run  down,  any  more  than  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  let  kindly  and  generous  feeling 
fade  out  of  the  hearts  of  men.  We  must 
in  some  way  keep  our  dairymen  reason¬ 
ably  satisfied  and  prosperous.  To  do 
that  we  must  increase  consumption  of 
milk  and  pin  all  dairy  substitutes  down 
to  their  proper  place.  Some  folks  think 
they  can  do  this  by  telling  others  what  to 
do.  As  for  mo,  I  believe  in  starting  right 
at  home  with  my  own  family  and  organ¬ 
izing  an  army  of  milk  drinkers.  1  find 
the  world  well  filled  with  people  who  want 
to  preach  what  they  call  "large  ideas"  to 
farmers,  when  right  in  their  own  lives 
and  families  the  units  of  these  “large 
ideas"  are  neglected.  When  it  comes  to 
housing  our  lug  family  some  close  packing 
is  required.  Both  houses  are  filled,  and 
two  outbuildings  are  occupied.  Wc  just 
take  such  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  try  to  keep  good-natured.  Should 
any  member  of  my  family  come  to  me  and 
complain  about  our  conditions  1  should 
tell  him  that  we  all  recognize  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  trouble,  but  that  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  our  plan  through  as 
best  we  can.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do 
that.  viz.,  all  give  up  a  littlp  something 
of  our  personal  convenience  and  do  onr 
best  to  co-operate,  lie  who  will  not  do 
that  is  like  a  man  trying  to  scuttle  the 
ship:  he  is  entirely  out  <>f  place  on  board. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  of  you  are  trying 
to  see  bow  many  humans  your  farm  can 
carry,  but  if  there  are  any  such  I  think 
they  will  find  these  simple  rules  useful. 

*  *  *  * 

And  outdoors  no  less  than  in  the  house, 
we  have  a  small  army  of  newcomers.  For 
example,  there  is  the  kudzu.  Then  we 
have  Sudan  grass  and  some  new  varieties 
of  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans.  There  is  a 
row  of  peanuts  and  another  of  cotton,  and 
there  will  he  sweet  potatoes  and  several 
new  strawberry  varieties.  Then  we  have 
that  "lazy  bed"  of  potatoes.  The  ground 
was  plowed  and  lined  and  the  potatoes 
planted  about  IS  in.  apart  each  way. 
Then  the  whole  thing  was  covered  with 
about  in.  of  rotten  sawdust  from  an  old 
icehouse.  The  potato  plants  are  coming 
up  through  the  sawdust.  Then  there  is 
■that  acre  of  potatoes,  planted  in  hills  ft. 
apart  each  way,  with  chicken  manure 
thrown  on  top  of  the  hill.  Then,  take 
those  different  seedings  of  Alsike  clover  in 
wet  and  sour  land,  and  the  buckwheat 
and  millet.  There  arc  a  dozen  things  to 
be  watched  and  studied  ;they  all  help  keep 
us  out  of  the  rut  !  Why.  I  almost  forgot 
to  speak  of  those  “Peel  Necks"  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  Wo  imported  three 
of  these  bare-necked  birds,  and  they  have 
made  themselves  very  much  at  Jamie. 
There  isn’t  any  turkey  blood  in  them,  but 
they  have  some  good  points.  I  shall  try 
to  print  a  picture  of  one  of  them  a  little 
later. 

***** 

One  of  our  most  interesting  outdoor 
visitors  is  kudzu.  You  remember  that  I 
spoke  of  this  plant  last  year.  I  confess 
that  I  thought  the  Winter  had  killed  it. 
for  a  sheet  of  ice  stood  over  it  during 
most  of  the  Winter.  Rut  no  find  it  very 
much  alive.  I  dug  one  plant  on  June  2 
that  had  already  made  over  ti  ft.  of  vine 
growth.  Reports  from  many  Northern 
States  show  that  this  kuolzu  survived  the 
Winter.  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable 
cold  will  destroy  it,  hat  it  must  have  well- 
drained  soil.  It  cannot  stand  wet  feet — 
not  as  well  even  as  a  peach  tree.  At  first 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  kudzu  must  be  a 
tropical  plant,  about  as  much  at  home  in 
Now  Jersey  as  cotton  or  the  orange. 
Now  I  believe  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Lima 
bean,  and  I  think  it  will  revolutionize 
dairying  in  ninny  sections  by  enabling 
waste  pasture  land  to  produce  three  times 
the  feed  now  grown  there.  Of  course.  I 
know  some  of  the  wise  men  say  "It  can’t 
he  done!  It  will  not  grow  hero" — and 
all  that,  but  I  have  heard  some  of  these 
gentlemen  talk  before.  Some  of  them  are 
good  water  carriers — mid  water.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  go  ahead  and  test  tlut.se  new 
things  in  a  reasonable  way.  and  form 
your  own  judgment.  First  thing  you 
know  you  will  be  entertaining  an  angel 
unawares,  and  make  his  acquaintance. 

n.  w.  c. 


Ventilation  of  Icehouse 

T  have  an  icehouse,  built  last  Winter, 
12x12  ft..  12  ft.  high,  with  (5  in.  dead  air 
space  and  <1  in.  sawdust  between  lining 
and  ice.  Lining  is  chestnut  hoards,  and 
outside  soft  pine  matched  lumber.  Studs 
run  up  and  down.  It  lias  no  ventilation 
for  dead  air  space,  lining  running  clear  to 
top.  Some  say  there  should  he  6  in.  left 
with  no  lining  at  top.  Others  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  air  space  from  bottom. 
Which  is  right  for  a  house  of  this  size? 

Newton.  Conn.  a.  r.  m. 

It  is  probable  that  your  icehouse  will 
keep  ice  somewhat  'better  as  it  is  than  it 
would  were  ventilation  provided  in  the 
wall  space.  However,  its  life  will  not  be 
so  long,  as  it  will  rot  out  quicker.  An 
opening  at  the  bottom  along  the  sill  and 
another  at  the  top  of  the  wall  will  permit 
a  circulation  of  air  within  tiie  wall  and 
tend  to  keep  it  drier,  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  timber  from  which  it  is  made.  Six 
inches  of  sawdust  is  not  sufficient  insula¬ 
tion  to  keep  ice  properly.  It  is  customary 
to  use  at  least  a  foot.  The  rural  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  Cornell  University  pub¬ 
lishes  a  bulletin  ou  icehouse  construction, 
obtainable  for  the  asking,  that  will  give 
you  complete  information  on  farm  ice¬ 
house  construction. 


JF  YOU  have  a  well  (deep  or  shal¬ 
low),  a  spring,  lake  or  stream, 
you  can  have  a  complete  service 
of  running  water  without  trouble 
or  attention  and  at  a  very  low  cost. 


You  can  have  a  modern  bath¬ 
room,  running  water  in  the  kitchen 
and  laundry,  faucets  at  the  barn 
and  other  buildings. 


The  Delco-Light  Water  System, 
designed  and  built  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Delco-Light  electric 
plant,  is  entirely  automatic  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  self-starting  and  stopping, 
self-oiling  and  self-priming.  It  main¬ 
tains  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
under  pressure. 


The  newest  model  of  the  Delco- 
Light  Deep  Well  Pump  requires  no 
pit  or  housing.  It  is  built  to  sit  in 
the  open  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Snow  and  ice  have  no  effect  on  it. 


You  will  find  that  a 
Delco-Light  Water  System 
will  give  your  home  the 
same  sanitary  conven¬ 
iences  that  are  found  in 
the  finest  city  homes. 


Find  out  how  little  run¬ 
ning  water  will  cost  you 
with  the  Delco-Light  Water 
System.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 


Domestic  Electric  Co 

43  Warren  Street 
New  York  City 

(R-7) 


Made  by  Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
who  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
Delco-Light  Farm  Electric  Plant  and  the 
Delco-Light  Washing  Machine 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


799 


More  Power 


Ttee-rtA«*ED 


WKStBY® 


RURALISMS 


Fertile  fields 
make  full  purses. 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 


B^KCbULI  blS 

are  what  you're  after, 
1.  Get  'em  with 

SOLVAY 


sweetens  the  soil,  and  forces  .  II 

the  release  of  all  fertility  to  ‘  1  's* 

hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates — easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 

Uniform  stand*  of  sound,  full -matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armslrong  Roberts- 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kin. is  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y08KEB 
m  W  30th  St.. M.  V, 


NOTES 

Therehave  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — .134 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 


Peony  Blight 

Each  season  ants  attack  the  buds  on 
my  peonies,  causing  them  to  wither  and 
dry  up.  How  can  I  control  this  trou¬ 
ble  ?  E.  L.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  trouble  described  is  caused  by 
Botrytis  blight,  and  the  only  injury  Hie 
ants  may  do  is  to  carry  the  spores  of  the 
disease  from  the  base  of  diseased  stalks 
to  the  buds  of  healthy  plants.  The  ants 
are  attracted  by  a  sugary  liquid  exuded 
by  unopened  peony  buds,  and  this  forms 
a  medium  in  which  the  disease  spores 
germinate  rapidly.  The  disease  affects 
stems,  buds  and  leaves,  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  being  in  the  form  of  stem  rot,  liais¬ 
ing  wilt  when  shoots  are  4  to  <S  in.  high. 
Next  injury  is  shown  on  the  buds.  When 
very  small  young  buds  are  attacked  they 
turn  black  and  dry  up,  this  injury  being 
called  bud  blast.  Larger  buds  turn  brown 
and  fail  to  open,  the  interior  being  de¬ 
cayed,  and  this  is  known  as  bud  rot. 
Opening  flowers  are  attacked  in  the  same 
way.  Later  the  leaves  show  large  irreg¬ 
ular  brown  spots  which  spread  rapidly, 
the  tissue  becoming  dry  aud  brown. 
Many  plants  show  these  injured  leaves 
late  in  the  Summer,  and  the  trouble  is 
always  at  its  worst  in  a  wet  season.  In 
a  dry  Summer  the  blight  is  hardly 
noticeable. 

Control  Is  difficult,  especially  in  a  wet 
season,  hut  neatness  in  clearing  up  the 
garden  in  the  Fall  is  a  very  great  help. 
Old  stubble  should  he  carefully  removed 
and  burned  in  the  Autumn,  the  stalks 
being  cut  close  to  the  crown.  Never  use 
Fresh  manure  on  the  bed ;  always  select 
old  well-rotted  compost.  A  scattering  of 
clean  sand  over  the  crowns  is  advised  by 
some  authorities.  Some  advise  that  as 
soon  ns  the  young  stalks  appear  in 
Spring  they  should  be  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture;  others  think  this  of  little 
benefit.  The  surest  means  of  control  is 
through  daily  inspection  and  immediate 
removal  of  all  affected  parts.  If  any 
young  shoot  shows  wilt,  cut  and  burn  it. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  form,  examine  them, 
aud  remove  any  that  turn  brown  or 
black.  Remove  all  decaying  flowers. 
Watch  the  foliage,  and  if  the  disease 
shows,  cut  and  burn  the  leaf.  While  a 
large  grower  cannot  carry  out  this  plan 
profitably,  it  is  eutirely  practical  in  the 
home  garden.  Leaf  blotch,  anthracnose, 
and  stem  rot,  which  are  also  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  peony  troubles,  may  be  controlled 
by  the  same  treatment. 


ror  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 


333 YV.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  *pecl«l- 
istsuudenn  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices,  We  cau  stive  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  S«tlsfactlonHuarautee(i, 
On  order*  for  thlrtr  aellonsor  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  »  radlut  of  three  hundred  mile*. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


The  Hazard  of  Fruit  Growing 

One  of  the  fascinations  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  illustrated  by  the  April  freeze, 
which  caught  the  micI-Southern  apple 
or  peach  belt,  in  bloom  or  just  set¬ 
ting  its  fruit.  One  day  a  bumper  crop 
was  in  prospect,  aud  the  next  morning 
the  grower  awoke  to  find  his  trees  coated 
with  frost,  sometimes  with  ice  Or  snow. 
The  same  section  was  hard  hit  last  year, 
and  the  loss  of  two  crops  in  succession 
would  bankrupt  some  oreb a  relists.  Ex¬ 
penses  on  a  fruit  farm  go  right  along,  re¬ 
gardless  of  returns.  This  time  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Virginia-Maryluud  section  and 
westward  seem  to  have  been  more  soared 
than  hurt.  The  stand  was  thinned  out 
by  the  fneeze,  and  the  full  strength  of 
damage  cannot  he  told  until  later.  Some 
fruit  which  looks  sound  may  drop  off. 
but  growers  now  expect  a  good  set.  de¬ 
spite  the  severe  thinning  out.  The  crop 
further  north,  it  seems,  was  too  backward 
to  suffer  much  injury.  There  was  some 
damage  as  far  west  as  California.  The 
Middle  West,  which  loses  its  fruit  crop 
very  often,  seems  to  be  in  lock  this  season 
with  an  unusually  heavy  set  of  tree  fruits, 
but  is  not  out  of  danger  yet.  Early  pros¬ 
pects  indicated  a  big  year  for  fruit,  and 
the  general  outlook  is  still  good.  The 
Eastern  market  season  has  opened 
with  the  first  installments  of  a  crop  of 
about  6,000  cars  of  Georgia  peaches,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  1.000  ears  from  North  Carolina. 
Small  fruits  promise  well,  aud  the  acre¬ 
age  of  berries  has  been  generally  in¬ 
creased. 

A  Maryland  business  man  inquires 
whether  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to  buy 
an  orchard,  in  view  of  the  increasing  com¬ 
petition.  The  fruit  business  is  never  safe, 
hut  the  chief  risks  arc  from  weather  and 
from  pests  and  from  the  grower’s  own 
mistakes.  This  talk  of  overplautiug  is 
as  old  as  the  oldest  nrchardist.  A  fann¬ 
ers’  book,  once  well  known,  published 
about  ISfiO,  discussed  seriously  the  risk  of 
planting  apple  trees  because  of  the  large 
new'  orchards  in  Western  New  York.  The 
great  new  Fruit  regions  of  the  Central  and 
Northwestern  States  had  never  been  heard 
of  then,  but  there  was  no  cold  storage, 
no  great  export  trade,  and  nothing  like 
the  present  population  of  apple-eaters. 
“Ovorplanting”  has  continued  ever  since, 
hut  apples  are  three  to  live  times  higher. 
Fruit  from  well-managed  orchards  with 
that  fancy  finish  that,  comes  from  vigorous 
trees  and  thorough  spraying,  always  finds 
a  good  market  if  the  grower  understands 
the  selling  end  of  his  business.  However, 
it  is  easy  to  nay  too  much  for  a  bearing 
orchards.  Such  a  property  is  not  so  much 
an  investment  as  it  is  a  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  The  writer 
of  the  inquiry  just  mentioned  intends  to 
put  his  young  son  iu  charge  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  and  there  is  some  prospect  that 
the  hoy’s  business  education  will  prove 
expensive.  ti.  B.  r.  , 


Hay  Handling 
T ests  a  Rope’s  Durability 

HAY  handling  is  the  best  test  of  a  rope’s  durability. 

The  constant  strain  back  and  forth  over  the  blocks, 
the  heavy  pull  of  starting  the  fork,  the  continuous  drag¬ 
ging  over  the  ground  all  tend  to  wear  a  rope  out  in 
short  order.  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila 
Rope  is  built  to  withstand  just  this  kind  of  hard  service. 

For  all  other  jobs  around  the  farm — loading  and  un¬ 
loading  heavy  machines  and  implements,  stump  pull¬ 
ing,  swinging  a  scaffold  for  painting  and  repairing,  for 
fence  building,  lashing  loads  on  trucks,  “snaking”  logs 
out  of  the  woods,  filling  the  ice  house,  raising  and  low¬ 
ering  materials  for  building  silos,  cisterns  or  wells,  you’ll 
find  Columbian — the  guaranteed  rope — the  most  dur¬ 
able,  serviceable  and  economical  rope  you  can  buy. 

Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  made 
from  carefully-spun  yarns  of  selected ,  wear -resisting 
Manila  fiber — the  world’s  best  rope  material.  All  yarn 
is  tested  for  weight,  twist  and  breaking  strength.  Every 
completed  rope  has  a  breaking  strength  beyond  the 
exacting  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  please  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  u)e  will 
see  that  you  are  taken  care  of. 

Write  for  our  folder  showing  practically  every  knot  you  will  ever  need 
to  make  and  some  interesting  information  on  rope  making . 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER  OF 


NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530*60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City,”  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


Be  sure  and  ask  for  COLUMBIAN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 

IHHm  guaranteed  rope  Mill 

■jgi|  white  @n»««vcohjmbian  rope  co.*“m^.t.®  I  ra] 

_ «■  .w"couiMBiaw"  T..M  »a».  IflDM 

Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED — PURE  MANILA— GUARANTEED 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red, 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and  find 
this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you  know 
that  you’re  getting  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  rope  of  its  size. 
Only  our  highest  grade  manila  rope 
contains  this  red,  white  and  blue 
guarantee. 


The  Columbian  Guarantee 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will  replace 
any  rope  proved  defective  which  contains  the 
red,  white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker 

Columbian  Standard  Binder  Twine  ia 
insect-proof  and  of  uniform  size  and 
strength— a  product  of  proved  quality. 


Engine  Prices  Lower 

2  H-P.  Pulls  2.75— Now  $  39.95 
4  H-P.  Pulls  6.S  —Now  79.50 
12  H-P.  Pulls  14.5  —Now  229.50 
30  H-P.  Pulls  35.0  —Now  625.00 

Price*  f.  o.  b.  &,  C.  From  Pittsburgh  carload  tgt.  added. 

All  other  skies— 3.  6.  3, 16  and  22.  cut  in  pro¬ 
portion — Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  WITTE  Log  Saws  $50  less  than  others 
ask  for  outfits  aa  good.  1  sell  on  Ufatime 
Guarantee  against  defect — 90-Day  Test- 
Cash  or  Terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1S92  Oakland  Are..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  itTeepon- 
nble  adverUserr  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilfercmoev  or  mistakes  between  our  subwillM-rs  nud  honest, 
respousitde  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uwi  our  good 
office**  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  eon  fused  with  dishonest 
t  ransact  tons.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogner.  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt-  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  lo  Identify  it.  you  should  until  ion  Tint  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

WHEN  we  started  this  idea  of  naming  the  farm 
and  having  the  name  copyrighted,  we  had  no 
idea  there  was  so  much  interest  in  it.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  in  1909  passed  this  law : 

The  owner  of  farm  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
may  designate  a  specific  name  for  his  farm  lands,  and 
the  said  name,  together  with  a  description  of  said  farm 
lands,  affording  to  the  government  survey  thereof,  may 
be  filed  with  t lie  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  where¬ 
in  the  said  lands  or  a  part  thereof  ore  situated,  nnd  the 
said  name,  together  with  the  description  of  said  lands, 
shall  he  recorded  by  the  register  of  deeds  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  such  purpose,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  50 
cents  therefor,  but  no  two  names  so  designated  ami  re¬ 
corded  shall  be  alike  in  the  same  county. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  we  have  seen,  and  might 
well  be  used  in  other  States.  As  to  the  advantage  of 
having  a  farm  name,  legally  protected,  we  do  not 
think  any  further  argument  is  needed. 

Why  doesn’t  someone  remind  the  soldiers  that  we 
farmers  worked  long  hours  during  the  war,  with  prices 
so  fixed  that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  most  important 
crops?  No  one  is  suggesting  a  bonus  to  help  us  out. 
Having  some  experience  with  more  than  one  who  would 
get  such  a  bonus,  we  can  easily  imagine  just  how  long 
they  would  keep  it — men  who  must  go  on  a  spree  the 
first  of  each  month  to  use  up  their  pay.  would  do  little 
good  with  more.  s.  i\  n. 

E  know  plenty  of  farmers  who,  right  on  the 
war  record  of  their  farms,  are  more  entitled 
to  a  pension  than  plenty  of  young  fellows  who  joined 
the  army  but  never  left  the  country.  We  also  know 
just  what  many  of  these  soldiers  have  done  with  the 
money  given  them  as  their  share  of  a  State  bonus. 
Probably  no  one  has  made  the  suggestion  because  the 
universal  idea  has  been  that  the  farmer  will  do  any¬ 
thing  and  stand  anything.  That  is  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past,  so  why  worry  about  his  rights?  The 
theory  lias  been  that  a  farmer  will  always  spell 
patriotism  p-a-r-t-y  and  take  whatever  is  handed  out 
to  him  in  order  to  preserve  that  form  of  spelling. 
You  see  the  bonus  boomers  do  not  work  that  way. 
They  do  not  chase  after  any  party — they  make  the 
party  chase  after  them. 
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The  whole  curse  of  tlic  farmer  is  “loans.”  What  he 
needs  is  his  own  cash,  earned  by  his  own  labor  on  a 
product  sold  on  a  fair  market,  and  not  at  forced  sales,  as 
most  of  the  Fall  sales  of  farmers  are.  The  vicious  circle 
of  notes  coming  due  al  harvest,  and  market  prices  fall¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  forcing  the  farmer  to  sell  on  a  de¬ 
pressed  market,  is  not  a  natural  condition,  but  a  created 
condition. 

HAT  statement  is  made  by  Henry  Ford  in  the 
Dearborn  Independent,  and  there  are  very  few 
farmers  who  can  or  will  attempt  to  deny  it.  Give 
the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and 
he  will  not  ask  for  loans,  lie  will  take  care  of  his 
own  finances.  There  are  always  a  few  speculators 
who,  whenever  they  can  obtain  credit,  will  gamble  in 
land  speculation,  or  with  some  special  or  risky  crop, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  will  he  satisfied  if 
they  can  sell  their  crops  on  a  fair  market.  There 
never  would  be  any  trouble  about-  credits  if  the 
farmer  could  get  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  You  can  easily  prove  that  statement  by  looking 
over  the  accounts  of  a  man  who  is  placed  so  that  he 
can  sell  direct — without  half  a  dozen  middlemen  in 
between.  The  banks  are  only  too  glad  to  give  such  a 
man  all  the  credit  he  needs,  because  they  know  that 
he  controls  his  own  income,  That  is  never  true  of 
the  man  who  must  lake  what  the  handlers  see  fit  to 
give  him  after  selling  his  goods  on  a  market  which 
has  been  manipulated  in  their  favor.  We  regard 
most  of  the  propositions  for  government  loans  and 
credits  as  part  of  a  plan  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  line  issue — which  is  the  control  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  by  a  gang  of  gentlemanly  highbinders  nnd  laml 
pirates.  What  galls  us  most  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  on  (lie  North  Atlantic  slope  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  representative  in  the  United  States  Senate 
who  will  stand  up  and  fight  for  their  business  inter¬ 
ests.  And  think  of  this!  The  farmers  of  New  York 


State  have  a  chance,  this  year,  to  force  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  who  will  put  up  a 
real  battle  for  them.  The  politicians  and  “mana¬ 
gers"  are  banking  on  Hie  belief  that  New  York 
farmers  may  growl  a  little,  hut  in  the  end  walk  up 
like  sheep  and  vote  for  any  hand-picked  candidate! 
Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  few  buck  sheep  who  will 
butt  this  idea  out  of  the  politicians  for  good? 

sk 

E  gave  our  opinion  of  the  future  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  apple  :i  few  weeks  ago.  Thus  far  no  one 
has  arisen  to  dispute  it.  Continued  reports  show 
that  Baldwin  is  acting  like  some  human  beings  who 
think  they  “have  done  enough  work"  and  are  entitled 
to  a  rest.  The  severe  cold  of  several  years  ago 
seemed  to  weaken  many  trees,  and  they  have  never 
fully  recovered.  Some  have  died  outright.  In  other 
cases  we  think  the  trees  may  have  been  budded  from 
inferior  specimens,  for  they  are  shy  and  will  not 
produce  fruit  buds.  We  regret  to  see  this  standard 
old  sort  showing  these  failings,  which  we  had  hoped 
were  largely  confined  to  long-established  families  of 
the  human  race!  We  think  it  well  settled  that  the 
Baldwin  apple  must  give  way  to  hardier  and  more 
profitable  varieties.  It  is  like  the  passing  out  of 
active  use  of  an  old  friend.  We  always  wish  he  had 
gone  before  his  failings  became  so  evident. 
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T  has  been  said  that  the  average  city  man  eats  with 
his  eyes  and  digests  with  his  mind !  That  is  one 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  the  diet  of  the  middle 
class  in  this  great  city  is  changing.  Before  long  it 
will  change  so  much  that  farm  crops  will  he  affected. 
Not  long  ago  a  friend  visited  a  big  manufacturing 
plant  during  the  noon  hour,  lie  found  a  large  crowd 
of  men  and  women  assembled  to  listen  to  an  orator 
who  was  talking  with  great  earnestness.  The  meet¬ 
ing  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  industry — the 
orator  was  explaining  the  great  value  of  spinach, 
raw  cabbage  and  tomatoes  as  food — and  the  people 
were  listening  and  taking  notes!  During  the  last, 
few  years  a  new  system  of  nutrition  has  been  taught. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  how  much  we 
eat  as  is  what,  the  quality  of  our  food  may  he.  A 
man  might  eat  all  he  can  of  white  bread,  beefsteak 
and  potatoes,  and  be  poorly  nourished,  because  this 
food  does  not  furnish  the  needed  vitamines.  A 
small  piece  of  meat,  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  vegetable 
like  lettuce  or  spinach  would  do  him  far  more  good. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  many  city  people  are  get¬ 
ting  this  idea.  The  evidence  is  clear  at  most  of  the 
restaurants  where  far  more  milk  is  consumed,  while 
hundreds  make  a  complete  meal  of  vegetables  and 
bread  and  butter.  This  new  system  is  gaining,  and 
before  long  it  will  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
market.  There  is  coming  a  lighter  demand  for  meat 
and  an  increased  call  for  the  leafy  vegetables.  The 
public  will  be  better  off  for  the  change. 
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HAT  ails  farming?  There  are  a  good  many 
things,  some  of  them  requiring  a  full  genera¬ 
tion  to  solve.  Here  is  one  which  we  have  noticed — 
easier  to  settle.  There  are  too  many  sour  and  dis¬ 
contented  old  men  in  farm  homes.  Some  of  them 
have  “retired"  and  moved  to  town — not  to  live,  but 
to  die.  These  men  were  hard,  active  workers  in 
their  day,  but  they  made  two  mistakes.  They  never 
learned  to  play  and  they  never  cultivated  a  "hobby” 
or  some  outside  thing  to  interest  their  mind.  Finally 
there  came  a  time  when  they  could  not  work  as  hard 
as  formerly.  The  pool*  old  body  broke  down  under 
the  strain,  and  with  the  failing  of  physical  power 
came  a  death  of  interest  in  life.  Ai  d  so  these  men 
pass  what  should  he  the  most  helpful  years  of  life 
scolding  and  fault  finding.  You  never  hear  them  say 
one  good  thing  of  any  fellow  man  or  of  any  human 
efforts  to  improve  things.  It  is  all  hitter  criticism — 
tearing  down  rather  than  building  up.  You  cannot 
think  of  any  worse  influence  upon  the  lives  of  young 
people,  for  what  young  man  cares  to  end  his  days 
playing  the  part  of  “grouch”?  Out  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  active’ lives  these  men  ought  to  he  leaders 
and  teachers.  But.  what  can  such  a  man  do?  He 
can  no  longer  plow  all  day,  or  pitch  or  bind;  lie 
knows  nothing  luit  tending  the  soil.  Well,  here  Is 
what  he  can  do;  he  can  take  a  good  piece  of  land 
and  turn  it  into  a  garden  that  will  give  him  greater 
joy  and  reputation  than  his  farm  ever  did.  He  may 
not  he  able  to  handle  120  acres  of  corn  or  milk  15 
cows,  but  what  strawberries  and  roses  and  celery  he 
can  produce!  Years  ago.  as  he  followed  the  plow, 
there  came  to  him  the  great  thought  that  he  stood  at 
the  foundation  of  society — the  maker  of  bread  and 
meat.  Now,  with  his  hoe  in  the  garden  he  may  feel 
that  he  is  not  rejected,  hut  that  he  has  gone  on  up 
the  scale  amoujr  artists  who  add  beauty  and  grace 


to  the  world.  Let  these  old  men  bury  their  “grouch" 
in  a  garden.  The  world  is  not  helped  by  their  bitter 
discussions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  money  question.  But  the  world  would 
be  improved  through  themselves  and  their  families 
if  they  would  forget  their  troubles  and  find  their  tri¬ 
umphs  in  a  garden. 
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HO  has  not  seen  a  high  school  building  in 
some  little  dingy  town?  It  squats  down  in 
some  ugly  backyard,  with  no  opportunity  for  beauty, 
and  small  chance  for  fresh  air.  The  town  itself 
never  was  properly  built.  It.  is  often  ugly  and  bleak 
— and  the  new  schoolhonse  matches  it.  Out  in  the 
country  a  few  miles  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
find  a  10-acre  lot  with  trees  and  hills,  a  spring  or  a 
brook — all  the  things  which  children  love,  and  which 
add  so  much  to  their  youth.  The  school  house,  erect¬ 
ed  on  this  open  space,  would  have  been  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  the  pride  of  the  county.  True,  the  town 
children  would  have  been  obliged  to  journey  to  it, 
but  that  would  have  been  to  their  advantage.  The 
school  would  have  attracted  more  pupils,  the  ex¬ 
penses  would  have  been  lower,  and  every  child  who 
attended  would  have  left  school  with  a  finer  outlook 
on  life.  It  seems  strange  that  these  high  schools 
should  he  dumped  into  the  little  towns,  to  serve  a 
country  neighborhood,  when  they  could  he  made  so 
much  more  effective  out  in  the  country.  Such  a 
school  must  of  necessity  take  much  of  its  character 
from  its  Surroundings.  The  future  of  our  rural  com¬ 
munities  demands  fresh  air  and  open  space  training 
for  children  if  our  farms  are  to  retain  anything  of 
their  old-time  vigor  and  power. 

UR  people  often  ask  how  much  money  is  taken 
in  as  motor  vehicle  revenue.  What,  do  Amer¬ 
icans  pay  State  or  Federal  government  for  running 
cars  and  trucks?  In  1921  the  total  gross  revenue 
was  $122,478,654.33.  The  10  States  ranking  highest 
in  these  payments  were: 

New  York  .  $10,288,858.25 

Pennsylvania .  9,470.174.31 

Iowa  .  7,719.127.47 

Ohio .  6,894,159.73 

t'nlifornia  .  6.834,089  52 

Illinois  .  6.803,556.21 

Michigan  .  6,751,924.51 

Minnesota  .  5.672.424.61 

Massachusetts  .  4.717,389.30 

New  Jersey  .  3,914.063.75 

There  were,  all  told,  in  this  country  10.448.632 
cars  and  trucks — there  being  965,241  trucks  and  241,- 
781  motorcycles.  The  distribution  of  the  truck  has 
hardly  begun.  The  number  of  cars  will  be  doubled 
in  a  few  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  both  Federal  and 
State  governments  will  try  to  raise  more  revenues 
from  taxing  cars,  on  the  theory  that  they  are  used 
chiefly  for  amusement. 
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THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Iuc.,  announces  its  annual  meeting  for  June  15 
in  the  State  Armory  at  Utica,  New  York.  The  offi¬ 
cial  meeting,  composed  of  delegates,  opens  at  one 
o’clock;  but  an  attendance  of  dairymen  besides  the 
delegates  is  expected,  and  the  unofficial  meeting  will 
open  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  The  organization  is  now  one 
of  poolers  only,  and  the  newly  organized  local  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  milk  producing  territory 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  locals  of  the  old  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 

Brevities 

The  rural  sehoolhouse  should  he  the  community  cen¬ 
ter. 

Has  any  man  who  cannot  control  his  own  family 
much  right  to  tell  ns  how  to  run  the  government? 

'The  New  York  school  laws  require  15  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  200  cubic  foot  of  air  space  for  each 
pupil. 

One  of  our  readers  recommends  soot  dusted  on  the 
vines  and  bushes  1 « >  destroy  currant  worms  and  encum¬ 
ber  beetles.  Who  has  tried  It? 

The  man  who  has  had  a  fair  income,  yet  has  never 
been  able  to  save  a  dollar,  is  either  not  quite  a  man  or 
very  much  more  than  a  man — it  depends  on  what  he  did 
with  the  money. 

One  objection  to  using  plant  boxes  to  protect  melon 
vines  is  that  they  are  very  bulky  to  pack  away.  Make 
them  of  six  varying  sizes  and  they  can  he  packed  in  half 
dozen  lots — one  inside  the  other. 

Many  people  consider  it  vulgar  even  to  mention  the 
word  “sweat."  hut  every  human  being  would  be  healthier 
and  better  if  he  would  irrigate  the  pores  of  his  skin 
every  day — and  drink  more  pure  water. 

T ITEMS  never  would  have  been  any  “agricultural  bloc” 
in  this  country  had  there  not  been  for  years  “blocs” 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
other  interests.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  ‘bloc”  is  open,  while  the  others  were  hidden 
and  mysterious. 
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America’s  Trade  With  Europe 

■Many  of  us  do  not  realize  how  the  trade  conditions 
between  this  country  and  Europe  have  changed  since 
the  war.  In  former  years  this  was  a  debtor  nation. 
We  owed  great  sums  of  money  to  foreign  countries. 
They  took  much  of  our  surplus,  just  as  any  creditor 
will  trade  with  his  debtor  in  order  to  collect,  his  debt. 
Now  the  United  States  is  a  creditor  nation :  the 
world,  and  Europe  in  particular,  owes  us  vast  sums 
of  money.  The  conditions  are  therefore  reversed. 
We  cannot  force  Europe  to  buy  our  goods  and  thus 
increase  her  debts.  The  European  nations  will  nut 
buy  of  us  in  order  to  collect  their  debts.  They  owe 
us,  and  must  buy  in  the  world's  market  wherever 
they  can  obtain  best  prices.  Australia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  South  Africa,  Canada  and  Russia  now  will  com¬ 
pete  with  us  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  We 
no  longer  have  any  trade  advantage  over  them  in  the 
fact  that  our  exports  are  used  to  pay  our  debts.  All 
these  other  countries  are  prepared  to  give  us  harder 
competition  than  ever  before.  And.  again.  Russia 
and  Central  Europe  will,  within  a  few  years,  come 
back  as  great  producers  of  grain  and  meat — the 
products  which  in  former  years  have  provided  the 
bulk  of  our  exports.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  Russia 
will  follow  France  in  history,  and  that  the  present 
Soviet  government  will  give  way  to  a  stronger  and 
permanent  system  under  which  Russia  will  be  great¬ 
ly  developed.  Our  restrictive  immigrant  laws  will 
have  the  effect  of  driving  surplus  population  from 
many  European  countries  into  parts  of  Russia,  so 
that  agriculture  will  he  fully  developed.  The  chances 
are.  too.  that  cotton  growing  will  be  developed  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  so  as  to  give  considerable 
competition  to  the  American  cotton  crop.  It  would 
seem  then  that  in  the  future  our  people  must  work 
hard  and  face  keen  competition  in  order  to  hold  our 
export  trade.  The  idle  ships  made  during  the  war 
and  not  needed,  now  useless,  should  be  put  in  service 
to  provide  cheap  ocean  freight.  And,  most  of  all. 
the  American  home  market  should  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  with  improved  distribution  and  such  a  division 
ot  the  consumer’s  dollar  that  farmers  can  increase 
their  buying  power.  Until  that  is  done  it  is  useless 
to  talk  of  continued  prosperity. 


The  Farmer’s  Expense  and  Share 


rt  a  wagon,  a  gang  plow,  a  corn  binder  and  a  grain 
in  dor  at  Moline,  III.,  for  70S  bushels  of  corn,  of  which 
30  bushels  wear  for  the  implement,  the  other  168  pay- 


binder  and  a  grain 


The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  recently  printed  this  item: 
In  August.  1014.  a  farmer  in  Culbertson,  Neb.,  could 
gft 
hi 

iiVg  freight.  In  October,  1921,  he  had  to  turn  over  4.214 
bushels  of  corn  for  the  same  outfit,  of  which  l,o93  bush¬ 
els  went  for  the  tools  and  2,021  for  freight.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  1!>22,  the  corn  needed  had  dropped  to  3,083  bushels, 
of’ which  1.583  went  for  the  tools  and  1.500  for  freight. 
One  month  later  he  needed  only  2.08#  bushels  of  corn. 
<  f  which  1,370  went  for  implements  and  1,008  for 
fi cieh : .  la  March,  two  months  ago.  he  needed  only 
2.180  bushels  of  corn,  divided  1,300  for  tools  and  880 
fi  r  freight. 

li  will  be  noted  that  what  the  farmer  could  buy  for 
(530  bushels  of  corn  in  1914  costs  now.  after  reductions. 
1,309  bushels,  or  more  than  double  the  1014  value  on 
which  the  farmer  rests  with  bis  products.  This  is  a  gap 
tiiat  must  be  closed  in  some  manner  before  stability  can 
i ,  expected.  Iu  practice  the  farmer’s  dollar  contains 
about  *18  cents. 


We  do  not  know  where  these  figures  were  obtained, 
hut  we  assume  that  they  are  approximately  correct. 
Much  the  same  thing  would  he  true  of  other  products 
— small  grain,  fruit,  hay,  wool,  etc.  These  figures 
represent  a  "swap”  of  farm  products  for  needed  sup¬ 
plies — hut  this  is  not  all  the  story,  for  the  farmer  not 
only  had  this  wide  margin  against  him.  hut  lie  had 
to  pay  his  expenses  in  a  35-ceut  dollar.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  he  obliged  to  give  880  bushels  of  corn  in 
order  to  have  2,180  bushels  hauled  to  market,  hut 
when  that  corn  is  sold  to  the  final  consumer  only 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  final  price  gets 
hack  to  the  farmer,  and  with  that  he  must  pay  taxes, 
interest  and  expenses  for  supplies,  all  of  which  are 
figured  and  made  so  that  lie  has  nothing  to  say  about 


hem. 


New  York’s  Billiard  Room  Law 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  made  a  law  regu¬ 
lating  pool  and  billiard  rooms  in  this  State.  Such  a 
law  was  needed,  for  since  the  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  the  poolrooms  in  many  country 
towns  have  become  very  offensive.  The  new  law 
compels  the  proprietor  of  a  billiard  room  to  take  out 
u  license  and  file  a  boud  for  .$500.  The  State 
license  fee  is  $5  for  each  table  used.  Half  the 
money  for  license  and  fines  goes  to  the  State,  the 
<  tlier  half  to  the  local  government.  No  license  is  to 
lo  granted  to  any  alien  or  anyone  ever  convicted  of 
a  felony.  Severe  fines  and  loss  of  the  license  are 
prescribed  penalties  for  violations  of  this  law.  No 
minor  "actually  or  apparently  under  18  years  of 
age”  shall  he  allowed  to  enter  such  billiard  rooms 


unless  accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian.  The 
windows  and  doors  must  he  of  clear  glass,  so  that 
anyone  may  easily  see  inside.  Such  rooms  must  he 
closed  promptly  at  12  o'clock  and  remain  closed  until 
7  a.  m.  All  forms  of  gambling,  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  or  habit-forming  drugs  are  prohibited.  It  is 
a  drastic  law,  and  its  prompt  enforcement  will  he 
appreciated  by  thousands  of  our  readers.  Many 
country  people  have  complained  to  ns  about  these 
billiard  rooms.  Since  the  saloons  were  closed  most 
of  the  “tough”  element  in  country  towns  seems  to 
have  settled  into  these  resorts,  and  many  a  young 
country  boy  has  been  led  into  mischief  in  this  way. 
Some  towns  have  already  suppressed  all  such  re¬ 
sorts.  This  law  will  regulate  and  clean  up  most  of 
those  remaining.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  game 
of  billiards  should  he  associated  with  the  tough  ele¬ 
ment  of  any  town.  The  game  itself  is  clean  and  in¬ 
teresting.  and  it  should  not  he  used  as  a  screen  for 
evil  associations. 


Discussions  of  the  Milk  Question 

The  Non-pooling  Minority 

John  Anderson’s  article  on  page  740  is  so  illogical 
and  unreasonable  that  it  is  hard  to  get  his  real  meaning. 
The  principle  that  the  majority  shall  rule  is  the  only 
principle  that  can  lead  to  anything  hut  chaos.  There 
never  was  and  there  never  will  be  an  association  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  that  does  uot  have  its 
opposing  minority.  Then  what  shall  be  done?  Some 
of  the  changes  desired  by  the  non-pooling  minority  are 
considered  by  the  pooling  majority  as  taking  the  very 
life  from  the  contract-  I  have  seen  more  failures  result¬ 
ing  from  inability  of  perfectly  solvent  corporations  of 
the  highest  character  to  secure  funds  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  if  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-Operative  Association,  Inc.,  were  to  be  put 
in  the  position  where  those  seeking  its  destruction 
would  have  snob  an  advantage,  those  feeling  as  I  do 
would  have  more  justification  for  withdrawing  than 
have  the  minority  for  staying  out.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  changes  desired  by  some  of  the  non-poolers  were 
made  and  they  came  in;  it  is  well  known  that  all  of 
them  would  not  come  in.  and  some  now  in  might  with¬ 
draw.  Then  what  would  Mr.  Anderson  do  if  the  new 
minority  took  it  upon  themselves  to  put  into  practice  the 
same  tactics  that  the  present  minority  are  now  using? 
Would  he  say  it  was  the  majority  that  was  causing  the 
chaos?  Would  he  say.  "Let  us  make  the  changes  they 
desire  to  bring  them  in"?  Would  it  not  lead  to  a  see¬ 
saw  game  that  would  he  worse  than  nothing?  The  only 
just  and  right  solution  is  for  all  the  producers  to  work 
within  the  organization,  the  minority  for  such  changes 
as  they  think  desirable,  but  which  they  are  not.  entitled 
to  unless  they  can  make  the  majority  see  that  such 
changes  are  desirable;  and  rest  assured  that  whatever 
changes  and  modifications  may  be  desirable,  which  only 
time  and  experience  can  demonstrate,  will  be  seen  and 
recognized  by  the  majority  and  put  into  effect.  The 
only  just  way  is  for  the  majority  to  rule.  Any  other 
system  can  lead  to  nothing  but  chaos,  and  it  is  the  non¬ 
pooling  minority  who  are  making  the  present  chaos. 

fc.  PEAHSAIX. 

The  Will  of  the  Majority 

Your  remark  at  the  head  of  John  Anderson’s  article 
on  page  740.  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  in  any  organization  should  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  make  good,  is  the  best  and  most  timely  re¬ 
mark  yet  made.  In  every  article  written  by  non-poolers, 
considerable  space  is  wasted  by  the  assertion  that 
threats,  force  and  coercion  have  been  used  to  sign  the 
pooling  eon  tract. 

When  an  owner  points  out  to  a  prospective  customer 
the  benefits  (o  be  derived  from  the  use  of  bis  goods,  and 
the  chances  of  loss  due  to  his  failure  to  do  so.  the  own¬ 
er's  persuasion  cannot  bo  called  threatening,  forcing  or 
coercion.  The  principal  trouble  with  the  non-pooler  is 
that  be  has  never  offered  a  substitute  workable  plan, 
lie  sees  the  dollars  he  has  gathered  at  the  expense  of 
the  poolers  slipping  from  him.  and  his  lack  of  vision 
into  the  future  drives  him  to  making  remarks  alto¬ 
gether  unfounded  by  facts.  g.  erler. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  Earlville  Holstein  sale  recently  held  was  the  most 
successful  one  that  the  State  association  has  held. 
There  were  178  head  of  cattle  sold,  besides  seven  small 
calves.  The  average  price  of  the  sale  was  $18(5.53. 
When  one  considers  that  (52  of  these  were  females  that 
were  under  two  years  of  age  it  reflects  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  average.  Forty  cows  arid  two  heifers  in  the  sale 
with  nllii  ini  records  brought  $260.  The  high-priced  cow 
in  the  ode  was  Aiken  Belle  De  Kol,  the  30-lb.  cow  con¬ 
signed  by  the  Aiken  Farm  at  Ithaca,  and  sold  to  E.  A. 
Ynndervort  of  Sidney  for  $550.  The  second  high  priced 
cow  was  a  20-lb.  three-year-old  consigned  by  F.  D.  Rot¬ 
ter  of  W  ent  Olieonta.  and  pure  based  by  C\  II.  Boss  of 
Sherburne  for  $505.  The  counties  of  Chenango.  Madi¬ 
son,  Delaware  and  Otsego  were  the  heavy  buyers,  tak¬ 
ing  155  of  the  IS5  sold.  Of  the  remaining  50.  41  were 
sold  to  different  points  in  New  York  Stale,  while  nine 
went  to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  picnic  features  of  the  New  York  State 
picnic  and  field  day  to  be  held  at  the  State  College  will 
be  a  quoit  tournament  between  counties  of  the  State. 
Clo  miiug  County  had  a  county  tournament  going  all 
Winter  among  the  Granges,  and  will  no  doubt  present  a 
well-rounded  team. 

With  so  many  country  blacksmith  shops  being  used 
for  garages,  the  question  of  what  the  farmers  of  the 
future  are  going  to  do  about  getting  their  horses  shod 
presents  quite  a  serious  problem.  Looking  forward  lo 
this  time,  County  Agent  Wille  of  Sullivan  County  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  practical  extension  school  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  farmers  not  only  with  the  the¬ 
ory  of  horseshoeing,  but  the  practice  as  well.  Mr.  As¬ 
ians,  who  has  been  a  skilled  shoer  for  many  years,  con¬ 
ducted  the  practical  demonstration. 

The  introduction  of  sunflowers  as  a  silage  proposition 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  this  will  take  the 
place  of  corn  on  high  elevations,  where  it  seems  best 
adapted.  In  Cattaraugus  County  some  of  the  farmers 
around  Frank linville  are  trying  it  out  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  At  present  the  favor  seems  to  be  slightly  for  tlm 
sunflower,  but  many  are  nut  accepting  this  until  they 
see  it  tried  another  season. 


I  took  a  trip  through  the  southern  tier  counties  of 
the  State  recently,  and  observed  that  there  is  quite  a 
variation  in  the  condition  of  the  crops.  Clover  seemed 
to  be  coming  unusually  well  for  the  dry  Spring  we 
have  had.  Wheat,  although  in  small  areas  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  is  looking  very  well.  Oats  are  coming  slowly.  The 
weather  has  not  been  too  favorable,  ami  probably  the 
poor  seed  which  many  farmers  used  as  a  result  of  last 
year’s  crop  has  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it..  The  rye 
crop  seems  to  be  heading  well,  and  indications  are  for  a 
favorable  crop.  Mustard  has  been  quite  a  nuisance  in 
many  of  the  valley  farms.  A  number  of  farmers  have 
been  spraying  this  Spring  in  order  to  check  its  growth. 
They  are  using  regular  power  potato  sprayers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  folks  have  been  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  the  price  of  milk  and  all  that  pertains  to 
it,  the  price  of  cattle  seems  to  be  carrying  along  on  a 
level  that  is  surprising.  The  sale  on  the  Paul  Smith 
farm  in  Newark  Valley  averaged  $233  for  02  head  sold. 
Of  course  these  were  purebreds.  many  of  them  with 
good  records,  yet  the  average  held  up  unusually  well. 
Many  of  these  cows  will  stay  in  Tioga  County. 

One  of  tile  things  which  Holstein  breeders  of  the  State 
are  talking  about  is  the  question  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  national  association.  There  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  pnrtof  the  transfer  fee  now  going  to  the  na¬ 
tional  association  should  go  back  to  the  State  associa¬ 
tion  to  help  carry  on  their  work. 

The  number  of  middlemen  who  handle  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants  must  be  greatly  reduced  this  year,  if  one 
might  judge  by  the  roadside  markets  which  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  established  along  State  roads  frequented  by 
autoists  this  year.  Some  of  these  growers,  are  finding 
this  method  of  marketing  profitable,  especially  where 
they  are  Combining  with  the  sale  of  garden  plants  the 
sale  of  flower  garden  plants,  such  as  pansies  and  asters. 

I  was  down  in  the  hill  country  of  Southern  New  York 
last  week,  and  I  learned  more  forcibly  than  ever  what 
the  use  of  lime  means  to  the  farmers  in  that  country. 
The  dairy  industry  is  without  doubt  the  principal  onp, 
and  it  is  the  dairymen  who  realize  the  value  of  clover, 
which  they  have  not  bad  until  they  used  lime.  On  one 
farm,  as  we  passed  the  lime  sower,  the  owner  remarked 
that  it  was  the  most  valuable  tool  on  bis  farm.  As  we 
passed  out  through  the  orchard  he  pointed  to  a  field  of 
clover  over  the  fence.  It  was  tine.  There  was  good 
seeding,  and  when  you  walked  through  it  and  saw  the 
body  of  hay  that  was  already  started.  I  could  appreciate 
why  the  dairyman  was  happy  with  his  catch.  As  we 
paused  in  the  field  he  remarked  that  he  had  wasted 
three  seedings  of  clover  in  the  field  before  he  tried 
lime,  and  he  further  added  that  he  bad  made  his  last 
seeding  without  first  using  lime.  He  found  it  necessary 
on  some  of  his  extremely  sour  fields  to  use  more  than  a 
ton  to  the  acre. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  co-operation,  both  for 
and  against  it,  that  sometimes  we  do  not  recognize  it. 
when  we  see  the  real  stuff  in  our  very  neighborhood.  I 
never  had  true  co-operation  so  brought  to  my  attention 
as  I  did  a  few  days  ago  at  a  farmer’s  dinner  table  where 
I  was  stopping  for  just  a  short  rime.  The  farmer  was 
a  man  who  had  come  up  through  the  various  stages  of 
being  a  hired  man  and  tenant,  and  is  now  a  prosperous 
owner  of  two  good  farms,  and.  best  of  all.  he  has  two 
sturdy  boys  who  are  bis  stand-bys.  While  we  were 
eating  dinner  a  neighbor  came  in  and  asked  to  borrow  a 
manure  spreader.  The  owner  had  the  spreader  rigged 
to  use  three  horses,  but  the  neighbor  only  had  two. 
When  the  request  was  made,  the  older  of  the  two  sons 
said.  ‘T>ad.  you  would  better  let  him  take  one  of  our 
horses,  too,  and  then  he  won’t  have  to  shift  the  tongue.” 
The  father  thought  just  whar  would  bp  the  best  scheme, 
thinking  also  whether  something  already  planned  for  the 
next  day  would  not  require  the  extra  horse.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  implied  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  to  borrow  the 
horse,  but  still  the  farmer  was  thinking.  Finally,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  as  the  younger  boy  was 
leaving  the  table,  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone:  "You  bet¬ 
ter  let  him  have  the  hotse.  Dad  :  he  is  behind  with  bis 
work  now.”  This  was  the  deciding  factor,  and  as  I 
drove  away  from  the  farm  the  neighbor  was  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  the  manure  spreader  anil 
the  extra  horse.  Such  co-operation  does  not  come  by 
the  pound,  but  comes  from  the  true  spirit  of  neighbor¬ 
liness  that  5*  so  often  found  all  over  the  old  State. 

Nearly  every  sport  has  a  period  of  recurrence  like  the 
17-year  locust.  One  of  the  latest  comeback*  is  the  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  craze.  Over  the  entire  State  there  are  a 
few  men  gathered  here  and  there  after  work  pitching  old 
horseshoes  with  all  their  might,  with  as  much  interest 
as  ever  displayed  for  the  American  game  of  baseball. 
Some  of  the  interest  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  State  con¬ 
test.  which  will  be  played  at  the  Srate  farmers’  picnic 
at  the  Srate  College  on  June  22  and  23. 

The  dry  Spring  has  given  a  setback  to  many  up-State 
gardens.  The  amount  of  local  early  vegetables  is  lim¬ 
ited.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  start  of  radishes  will 
encourage  the  number  of  maggots  which  usually  come 
with  late  plantings.  E.  A.  F. 


Madison  County  Pea  Growers  Form 
New  Co-operative 

The  Madison  Co..  N.  Y.,  pea  growers  have  dissolved 
the  marketing  association  known  as  the  Madison  Pea 
Shippers,  Inc.,  which  has  been  marketing  peas  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  have  formed  a  new  association 
known  as  the  Madison  County  Pea  Growers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  which  will  market  the  crop  in  the 
future.  The  main  point  of  difference  between  the  old 
association  and  the  new  is  that  under  the  old  system  a 
member  could  ship  in  the  association  or  not.  as  he 
liked.  Under  the  new  system  a  contract  must  be  signed, 
binding  the  grower  for  a  term  of  five  years,  to  ship  all 
of  his  crop  under  the  association  name.  A  heavy  pen¬ 
alty  is  attached  for  any  grower  who  defaults,  so  that 
the  contract  really  has  "teeth.’  The  directors  of  the 
old  association  endorsed  the  new  proposal,  a  new  board 
of  directors  was  elecred,  and  shipments  under  thp  new 
co-operative  will  start  as  si«m  as  producers  representing 
50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  planted  have  signed  con¬ 
tracts.  t.  E.  T. 


Corn  at  our  local  mills.  70.  75  and  83c.  This  corn  is 
not  graded,  but  as  it  conies  from  farms,  sorted  in  field 
last  Fall.  Rye  in  the  sheaf,  or  rye  and  straw,  $25  per 
ton:  hay.  $18  to  $20;  wheat  straw.  $15.  Milk,  5%c 
Iter  qt.  ;  potatoes,  2c  per  IK;  eggs.  34c  per  doz,  ;  butter, 
35  to  10c  per  lb. :  old  hens,  30c  per  ll>.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  iu  our  section  are  a  little  better  satisfied  now  than 
a  while  back;  business  is  a  little  better.  While  our 
seed  potatoes  cost  nearly  as  much  as  last  year,  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  very  much  cheaper.  Labor  is  not  down 
where  it  really  should  be.  but  lower,  so  you  can  see  our 
expenses  will  not  be  so  heavy.  Not  being  in  the  dairy 
business  I  cannot  give  you  exact  prices  on  mill  feed, 
l  nt  do  know  they  are  down  to  reasonable  prices 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  james  l.  Moreau. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


Our  Own 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the  day 
The  words  unkind 
Would  trouble  m.v  mind 
I  said  when  you  went  away, 

I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain  ; 

But  we  vex  our  own 
With  look  and  tone 
We  might  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace, 

Yet  it  may  be 
That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease. 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  uever  come  home  at  night ; 

And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne’er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thoughts  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  oft  for  our  own 
The  bitter  tone 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

Ah,  lips  with  the  curve  impatient, 

Ah,  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn. 

'Twere  a  cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  morn. 

- MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

* 

A  small  towel,  with  a  tape  loop  that 
will  slip  over  the  band  of  the  apron,  will 
save  many  steps  when  one  is  cooking  or 
doing  similar  work  that  calls  for  frequent 
washing  of  the  hands.  When  the  worker 
has  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  towel  is 
hung,  every  time  the  hands  are  rinsed,  it 
means  a  great  many  extra  steps,  wrhich 
are  saved  by  the  little  towel  always  at 
hand. 

* 


That  home  laundry  business,  on  page 
751,  is  a  new  idea  to  us  as  a  method  for 
a  woman  to  earn  money  at  home.  It 
means  hard  work,  for  even  though  washed 
by  power,  the  clothes  must  be  bung  up  to 
dry,  and  that  is  laborious.  The  work 
must  be  done  on  a  thoroughly  business¬ 
like  basis,  and  cash  payment  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  on.  Many  women  would  not  like 
to  attempt  the  work,  but  there  is  usually 
plenty  of  it,  not  only  in  the  Summer 
boarder  district,  but  also  in  farm  com¬ 
munities.  If  ironing  is  to  be  done,  too, 
a  power  mangle  for  the  flat  pieces  is 
needed  also. 

* 


A  number  of  readers  have  given  their 
experience  in  papering  over  a  creosote 
stain.  The  following  suggestion  came 
without  any  signature: 

Tell  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  to  buy  a  light  weight 
of  table  oilcloth,  paste  the  varnished  side 
and  put  it  on  the  wall,  and  she  will  not 
have  any  more  trouble. 


Papering  Over  Creosote  Stains;  Packing 
Ham 

Mrs.  J.  I.  B.  asks  what  to  do  about 
papering  over  creosote  stains.  I  have 
some  bud  spots  on  my  ceilings,  and  each 
pn pet-hanger  says  lie  will  fix  them  so  they 
will  not  bother.  One  painted  them  with 
flat  white  paint,  another  with  shellac  and 
pa  sled  a  number  of  pieces  of  newspaper 
over  (lie  spots,  but  in  time  they  all  dis¬ 
color.  The  last  one  used  bathroom  paper 
over  the  spots,  and  then  put  the  ceiling 
paper  on,  and  the  spots  have  never  came 
throng!).  They  may  after  a  time,  but  I 
hope  not.  It  has  been  on  two  years  now. 

Mrs.  Olova  Hustle  writes  about  put¬ 
ting  down  ham.  I  never  fry  mine  before 
putting  down,  but  use  melted  lard.  I 
pack  in  crocks,  and  have  the  lard  so  it 
will  fill  all  the  air  spaces.  It  will  use 
very  little  lard,  as  I  pack  as  tight  as  I 
can  press  in  with  my  hand.  I  also  pet 
chunks  for  boiling  down  in  the  same  way. 
I  remove  the  bone  fa-fore  putting  down. 
]  leave  a  good  layer  of  lard  at  the  top, 
and  each  time  I  take  pieces  out  I  melt 
the  lard  from  the  top,  and  after  it.  has 
cooled  slightly  pour  enough  back  to  cover 
the  top  -well.  The  lard  is  not  spoiled  by 
using  with  the  ham,  and  I  use  it  in  the 
the  same  way  I  do  fried  meat  fat. 

MRS.  c.  n.  \v. 


Texas  Notes 

There  has  never  been  such  a  wet  season 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  have  had 
nil  kinds  of  weathei — hail,  sandstorms, 
floods  and  cyclones.  During  -the  Spring 
months  everyone  watches  the  clouds  day 
and  night.  We  all  have  storm  cellars,  to 
which  we  go  if  the  clouds  look  bad.  This 
part  of  the  country  lias  been  visited  hv 
several  tornadoes  or,  as  most  of  us  call 
them,  cyclones. 

The  wheat  in  most  eases  had  to  be 
plowed  up  and  planted  over  to  oats. 


Corn  is  growing  fast  and  gives  promise 
of  a  good  crop.  Very  little  cotton  has 
yet  been  planted;  it  is  getting  late  for 


gUAr*nt<'’’il  !»y  tin  trimi  rlp|tl?i£ 
or  crocking.  /vie* 

N.  Men '5  Sues,  6-11  .  $2.95 
YtV  Boys’  Sizes.  1-5..,.  2.15 
Little  Cent’s  Sizes, 


Good  Coffee  Never  Hurt  Anyone ! 

My  coffee  is  hand-picked,  X  use 

tonly  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  arc  fully  ripe. 
The  coffee  is  carefully  roasted; 
not  too  much— which  mulies  it 
bitter;  not  too  little  which 
makes  it  Indik-'-stlble— b  u  t 
JUST  RIGHT  TU  tmiNKI 
My  coffee  Is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Soothes  the 
nerves  ami  helps  digestion. 

You  on  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  $1.00  tetu-ek,  tnomiy  order  or  Ciuitt)  for  3-lb. 
trio!  order.  Moony  buck  if  it  duiei  nut  plciiec  you. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P.  S.— Special  Family  Order  ...  10  lbs.,  $3.00 


Just  What  You  Want 
For  Summer  Footwear 

CANVAS  WKt.T  SHOK*  in  Brown  unit  OHy* 
Kitty  wlib  a  full  h'dlliir  tip,  hoIM 
j  Je***H’r  InnonMiit.  Cap  Iw  ro-lap|w*(], 

/  .  ’  •  _  ‘"''V  -y\S£aJ»,\  tful  tap*  Mwod  on.  Tha  rulilternole 

/  \  zTvlVW.  It  nnriirlvitlv  tin-  verv  limit  Mini  la 


8-131-k .  1.95 

Mill  Tour  Order  Teduy. 
x  Dalny  may  mean 
Av  Disappointment 


Hank  References:  I 

Hrookton  National  Bank*  •  \ 

Mormy  refunded  tf  not 
nuLUfieti . 

The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co,,  47-49*51  Centre  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Rsrrnlo  OF  8I.1G1ITI-Y  DAMACKII  CKOGKKB  V 

Udl  fblo  ltoH-1  t'hlimwjirr,  Cowl*  In  gnur*.  Aluminum *itrv»  r|(*, 

shipped  direct  from  fwtovy  to  consumer.  Write  us 
fur  particulars.  £,  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


¥7*  A  D1V/IC  1°  Sunny  Southern 
r  /AKIVIO  New  Jersey 

Send  for  our  frer,  illustrated  catalogue,  map  and  photo*  do- 

beautiful  vinfland 

counties.  at  an  noar  Cnaat ;  rtofo  to  Atlantic  City,  the  play¬ 
ground  of  America;  ur#i*t***t  fruit  and  poultry  center  and 
tbe  world's  t«»l  twnrhul ;  spacialUing  In  fruit  and  poultry 
farm*,  also  *rntn,  dairy,  trnrlt  and  gencre!  farm**,  at  iiwiter*’ 
lowest  price*.  Not  connected  with  any  City  farm  agencies. 
Wo  per^Of) Ally  luipoet  oaoj*  and  every  farm  we  offer  Prices 
range  from  $1,000  up.  Many  with  only  fftOO  cash,  stocked 
•nd  equipped.  Tull  u»  what  you  want.  Write  today 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  549-K  Udi»  Aw.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


salt  Large  Plot  of  Water  Front  Property  d 

Will  Mi'll  i m  f»  or  10  HOr«‘  plots.  O,  ItOSWKlX,  Sjn*onk,  N.  Y. 

^Montessori  Educational  Materials 

ilevineil  by  1  > r.  Moutessori,  fur  the  tench) n if  of 
i-lillilreii  up  ti>  ten  yours  of  agn,  hithnno  sold 
only  in  complotu  sots,  tuny  mnV  bn  purchased 
in  -ei-tions,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of 
different  ages.  Thousand 8  or  pnrmilB  are 
snueesebtlly  using  this  apparatus  for  home  in¬ 
struction,  Write  today  tor  fioo  catalog  R,  N. 
THK  HOltSK  OK  CHILDHOOD,  Inc. 
103  West.  1 4th  Street,  New  York  City 


PATCHES  for  Patchwork 

5x7  inches. US  nil  different.  ,nn?|.p aid  for  26c;  Pulic-ora,  1‘cr 
cull"',  Ginghams,  etc.  TEXTILE  STORES,  Bn  310ft,  Tilnsvilli.  Cniut 


When  you  sprite  advertisers  mention 
The  llural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


GFNTS  to  seM  PECK'S  SDH  METAL  RIVETS  for 

ulii  ■  is  mending  pots  and  pans.  Every  house- 
i  wife  a  prospect.  100%  profit.  Trial'bux  10c,  rego- 
l  lar  size,  25c  E.  E,  PECK  CO. .  Degt.  04,  Medina,  N.  V. 


“Watch  me,” 
said  the  strong  swimmer , 

“I’m  not  afraid.” 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  |  j 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
Tor  single  pair;  05  fieri  ts  for  ba  I  f  u 
dozen  ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  .  jit 
WV4-1B4-  I’riocM  west  of  the  Mis-  i 

sisslppi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1-00  per  dozen.  Stan-  ,  c.  1 
size  of  shoe.  4'-  ’M 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


Coffee  can  disturb  nerves  and  digestion,  and  often 
it  does. 


Your  grocer  has  both  forms  of  Postum:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk, 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal 
is  being  prepared)  made  by  boiling  for  fully  20  minutes. 


“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


So  he  matched  his  strength  against  the  swirl  of  the 
rapids,  and  laughed  at  the  danger,  and  kept  repeating  the 
stunt,  until — 


Postum  has  charm  without  harm.  It’s  the  safe  drink 
for  all,  and  probably,  therefore,  it’s  the  better  drink  for 
you.  Thousands  have  found  it  better,  and  fully  satis¬ 
fying,  for  them. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


It  was  the  day  the  life-savers  had  been  waiting  for  — 
that  day  the  call  for  help  came. 


It’s  an  easy  matter  to  smile  at  coffee  warnings  when 
you're  going  strong. 


But  a  good  many  strong  swimmers  won’t  risk  the 
rapids,  and  a  good  many  coffee  drinkers  are  beginning  to 
think  of  the  caffeine  in  coffee. 


There’s  a  safe  and  satisfying  course  for  everybody  in 
the  selection  of  a  table  drink. 


2070.  Long-wttist<’d  blouse  with  tunic. 
24  lo  44  bust. 

9593.  Two-place  m Ic  1  r t ,  24  to  34  wiiil 
The  mi-ilium  -Izo  blouse  with  tunic-  will 
ii-iiuin-  3"i  yds.  of  material  3d  in.  wide, 
3'b  yds.  44.  2%  yds.  r.4.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  require  2 *,&  yds.  of  mu 
ter  I  ill  3d,  44  or  ni  in.  wide,  l-kieli  2d 

o- II  Is. 


that,  too.  The  cotton  acreage  has  been 
reduced  in  this  part,  as  well  as  all  over 
Texas.  Gardens  have  been  injured  by 


2138.  Dress  for  missc-s  and  women.  16 
anil  IS  years,  34  or  36,  38  or  46.  42  or  44 
bust.  The  16-year  size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  the  figured  material  30,  40  or  44 
inches  wide,  with  4V1  yards  3d,  40  or  44 
of  the  plain  to  make  as  illustrated.  Price 
20  cents. 
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Hie  7; i ins,  which  have  been  almost  con¬ 
tinual  for  about  four  weeks.  Financial 
conditions  of  the  farmers  are  improving: 
there  are  more  cows  Vicing  milked,  there¬ 
fore  more  butter  and  cream  to  sell.  Eggs 
are  ’way  down,  but  eggs  are  being  used 
for  hatching.  We  have  about  125  little 
chicks,  and  hens  due  to  hutch  every  few 
days.  We  also  have  24  little  turkeys,  but 
the  wet  weather  has  been  bad  for  them, 
and  we  have  lost  some.  We  like  the 
White  Uollund,  as  they  do  not  wander 
so  far  from  the  place  as  do  the  other 
kinds. 

1  have  been  making  rugs  all  Winter. 
Have  had  orders  to  keep  roe  busy  all  of  my 
spare  time.  I  am  braiding  the  ones  I 
am  making  now,  and  find  the  work  even 
more  fascinating  than  the  crocheted  ones. 
They  command  a  winch  better  price  than 
the  other  kinds,  as  they  are  so  much  in 
demand  for  the  Colonial  bungalows  that 
are  being  built. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
pros  and  cons  of  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  For  years  we  have  had  our 
children  transferred  to  our  nearest  town. 
The  rural  school  in  our  district  is  seldom 
more  than  a  six  months  term,  ami  they 
tench  onh  up  to  the  seventh  grade.  We 
are  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  tin-  (owns* 
people  voted  a  bond  for  a  new  $•15.1)00 
school  building,  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Now  there  is  talk  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  If  it  could  he  done,  the  country 
children  would  have  all  the  advantages, 
of  the  new  school.  If  we  can  educate  the 
children  they  will  he  able  to  make  a  way 
for  themselves  and  not  be  compelled  ro 
take  a  back  seat  and  watch  others  walk 
into  positions  they  may  covet. 

MRS.  M.  H.  M. 


Home  Dressmaking  Notes 

What  would  life,  be  if  nobody  experi¬ 
mented?  And  why  not  experiment  in  the 
family  sewing?  Some  folks  say  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  expensive  experiment. 
1’erhnps  so,  and  again,  perhaps  it  may  he 
the  beginning  of  a  great  saving.  I  have 


Fold  Fold 


found  it  so  a  good  nmuy  times.  And. 
1  osides,  there  is  the  excitement  of  won¬ 
dering  just  how  it  will  come  out,  and  a 
little  excitement  is  a  big  help  in  the 
mi  non! nny  of  making  piles  of  little  pan- 
ties  and  little  waists  and  big  shirts  and 
middle-sized  aprons. 

This  apron  pattern  was  an  experiment 
1  tried  this  Spring,  and  found  a  complete 
success  and  time-saver.  I  bail  seen  de¬ 
signs  of  an  apron  in  the  fashion  sheets, 
but  no  directions  for  cuttiug,  so  experi¬ 
mented  for  myself.  The  design  shows 
how  it  was  cut.  1  found  I  had  made  too 
big  an  opening  for  the  neck,  and  laid 
four  little  tucks  front  and  back  about  4 
in.  long  to  bring  the  shoulder  straps 
closer.  I  think  this  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  gives  a  little  extra  fullness  over  the 
bust.  The  bottoms  are  hemmed,  the  sel¬ 
vage  finishing  the  sides,  and  around  the 
nock  and  armholes  a  binding  of  the  same 


maierial  or  of  white  makes  a  nice  finish. 

1  found  two  buttons  or  snap  fasteners 
necessary  to  hold  the  overlap  at  the  hips.. 
Pockets  may  be  made  from  the  scraps, 
and  there  is  almost  no  waste. 

The  little  apron  pattern  was  cut  from 
oac  «e:,t  to  *  1. title  Daughter”  for  a 


Christmas  gift  Tt  rcrpiires  vpry  little 
material  and  covers  the  part  of  the  little 
drosses  which  gel  the  worst  wear.  IVnis 
binding  or  rick-rack  braid  make  a  nice 
finish  for  the  edges. 

It  is  no  problem  to  wear  out  the  little 
clothes  where  there  arc  many  in  the  fami’y 
or  little  nieces  or  nephews  to  pass  them 
on  to.  But  having  only  a  little  son  and 
a  little  daughter  a  wee  bit  younger,  the 
clothes  problem  is  one  always  with  me. 
They  have  outgrown  the  romper  stage, 
and  Son  is  in  little  trousers  and  waists. 
The  waists  are  outgrown  long  before  they 
are  worn  out.  So  this  Spring  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  him  very  plain  middy  blouses,  which 
•  an  be  handed  on  to  Little  Sister  when 
Son  lias  grown  too  big  for  them.  The 
trousers  never  last  long  enough  to  be 
o'ulgrovvn.  The  middy  can  be  cut  very 
simply,  nod  is  easily  ironed,  and  the 
trousers  are  buttoned  ,0  the  underwear 
or  to  a  supporter  waist  especially  made 
for  the  purpose.  T  make  my  own  wide 
hands  of  unbleached  muslin,  for  they  wear 
longer  and  are  more  c°m  fort  a  Vile  than  any 
I  have  seen  readymade. 

When  in  a  store  recently  looking  over 


the  new  wash  materials  for  Spring  an 
inspiration  came  to  me.  I  bought  three 
yards  of  gray  charnhray  shirting — a  good 
dark  gray — and  a  half  yard  of  fast  color 
red  comfort  covering.  From  this  I  made 
a  little  dress  and  a  pair  of  bloomers  for 
Little  Daughter,  the  red  furnishing  pip¬ 
ings  which  livened  up  the  gray  and  made 
of  it.  a  dainty  little  suit.  It  is  as  pretty 
as  any  of  those  I  have  seen  reudymade. 
and  is  dark  enough  to  be  practical  as  well 
as  serviceable.  I  think  I  shall  make 
others  of  the  same  material.  A  bit  of 
embroidery  in  bright  color,  or  red  rick- 
rack  braid,  gives  all  the  color  needed. 
The  chnmbray  in  shirting  cloth  is  only 
20  cents  a  yard  here,  and  is  very  strong 
and  of  good  color.  The  little  dresses 
with  bloomers  to  match  are  so  pretty  and 
practical  that  every  little  girl  should  have 
them.  I  remember  what  a  relief  it  was 
when  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  a 
large  city  I  had  orders  from  the  board  of 
education  that  on  days  for  gymnastic 
training  all  little  girls  must  wear  dark- 
colored  bloomers.  It  was  no  time  till 
mothers  found  what  a  neat  outfit  it  made, 
and  many  of  the  little  girls  wore  their 


dark  bloomers  all  the  time.  Then  there 
was  no  occasion  for  gossip  about  t.he  con¬ 
duct  of  a  little  girl  on  the  playground. 
They  ran  and  romped  with  greater  free¬ 
dom.  and  there  were  no  stained  or  soiled 
white  garments  to  be  labored  over  in  the 
wash.  The  tiny  little  girls  look  so  nice 
in  the  bloomers  I  wish  every  mother 
would  at  least  try  them  this  Summer. 

MRS.  E.  E.  E. 


Piccalilli 

One  peck  green  tomatoes  and  one  head 
cabbage  chopped  fine  :  mix  with  them  one 
cup  of  salt,  put  all  in  a  cheesecloth  bag 
and  let  it  hang  and  drain  over  night. 
Then  chop  six  large  onions  and  four 
green  peppers,  mix  with  the  tomatoes  and 
cabbage,  pour  over  them  enough  hot  weak 
vinegar  to  cover,  and  drain  again  The 
next  morning  scald  the  same  amount  of 
good  sharp  vinegar  and  pour  over  them, 
add  two  tablespoons  of  whole  mustard 
seed,  and  when  cold  it  is  ready  to  use. 
This  is  a  very  good  old-time  recipe  which 
is  sometimes  called  “higdom.”  a.  a.  t. 
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How  Simple  to  Install 
the  Marvelous  Colt  ‘‘Gas  Well”/ 


HERE  is  a  cross-section  of  a  farm  house  show¬ 
ing  how  the  pipes  carrying  that  wonderful 
carbide  gas  are  run  to  every  room  from  the  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  plant. 

Even  though  no  provision  was  made  for  piping 
when  the  house  was  built  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
pipe  it  now  for  Carbide  Gas. 

A  good  mechanic  can  set  the  COLT  generator, 
pipe  the  average  house  and  attach  the  handsome 
polished  brass  fixtures  in  about  three  or  four  days. 

— without  cluttering,  upsetting  and  disturbing 
the  whole  house. 

He  works  quietly  from  room  to  room. 

Pipes  are  usually  run  between  the  partitions  and  un¬ 
der  the  floor — always  concealed  except 
in  some  cases  where  possibly  in  a  room  or 
two  building  construction  prevents  the 
running  of  pipe  between  a  partition. 


PAY  IN 
A  YEAR 


light  ever  discovered  in  your  home.  The  clearest 
light  to  read  by  —  the  very  easiest  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  whole  family. 

And  instantaneous  flame  for  cooking  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger.  Even,  sustained  heat  for  a  gas  iron. 
With  a  water  heater,  piping  hot  water  for  wash¬ 
ing,  shaving  and  bathing. 

And  no  more  lamp-cleaning,  filling,  trimming  or 
carrying — no  insufferably  hot  coal  or  wood  range 
in  the  kitchen  during  the  summer  months. 

And  you'll  have  a  cooking  and  lighting  system 
that  is  unequalled  for  simplicity,  economy  and 
little  attention.  The  gas  is  made  automatically 
by  the  generator.  No  expensive  parts  needing 
continual  replacement  —  a  lifelong  in¬ 
vestment. 


For  illuminating  the  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  a  shallow  trench  is  dug  from  genera¬ 
tor  to  bam,  pipe  laid  and  covered.  After 
that,  you  can  have  the  most  brilliant, 
softest,  whitest  and  most-spreading 


NO 

MONEY 

DOWN 


Interesting?  You  should  hear  what 
341,000  farmers  say  about  Carbide 
lighting.  Space  won’t  permit  us  to  tell 
you  the  wonderfully  fascinating  story 
of  carbide  lighting  and  the  COLT — so 
just  drop  us  a  postcard  and  get  the  full 
story. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

30  East  ’12nd  St.,  New  York  8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  World 


ESTABLISHED  1891 


Churning  Difficulties 

Lately  we  have  had  a  surplus  of  millc, 
and  have  been  making  butter  from  Hol¬ 
stein  cream,  testing  about.  30  per  cent, 
and  collected  for  three  days.  This  is 
kept  cool,  find  4S  hours  before  churning 
we  add  buttermilk  and  set  next  to  the 
boiler.  *\Ve  churn  at  02  to  04  degrees, 
and  it  takes  over  three  hours  to  get  but¬ 
ter.  Last  week,  and  again  today,  after 
churning  for  two  hours,  the  cream  ap¬ 
peared  thick  and  was  00  degrees.  We 
added  some  cracked  ice  and  let  stand  for 
two  hours,  churned  another  hour  at  a 
temperature  of  02  degrees;  no  result. 
Last  week  we  let  the  cream  stand  over 
night  after  three  hours  churning  and 
got  butter  in  half  an  hour  the  next  <la,v. 
Wo  are  doing  the  same  thing  now.  Can 
you  explain  this,  and  tell  us  liow  we  can 
secure  butter  more  quickly?  The  dairy¬ 
man  says  he  lias  always  secured  his  but¬ 
ter  in  15  to  30  minutes  from  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys.  Cau  this  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  V  He  says  he  has  also  heard  that 
cottonseed  in  the  grain  ration  affects  this. 
We  do  not  use  more  than  10  per  cent  in 
ours.  r„  M. B. 

Sea rsd file,  N.  Y. 

Your  churning  practices  seem  to  be 
satisfactory  and  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  Should  give  you  good  results.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cream 
churns  more  readily  than  Holstein  cream, 
due  primarily  to  the  larger-sized  fat 


I  am  using  a  separator  and  getting  a 
quart  of  cream  to  a  can  of  milk.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  fix  this  trouble?  I 
am  also  having  complaints  about  my 
whole  milk  being  sour  after  24  hours. 
My  cows  fire  two  Ayrshire*  and  two  llol- 
steins,  freshened  February  and  March. 
The  Ayrsbirex  were  giving  28  quarts  until 
two  weeks  ago.  when  I  got  the  Holsteins. 
I  had  to  shift  them  around  to  make  room 
and  put  the  Ayrshires  in  a  new  stall. 
They  have  dropped  u util  I  am  only  get¬ 
ting  20  quarts  now  from  them  in  two 
milkings.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  for 
this?  The  Holsteins  were  supposed  to 
give  14  arid  18  quarts,  but.  1  cannot  get 
more  than  1(5  quarts  between  them  at  two 
milkings.  These  cows  were  milked  by 
machine  previously.  I  milk  by  hand, 
Westboro,  Mass.  w.  s.  n. 

Your  greatest  difficulty  in  producing 
milk  and  cream  of  good  quality  is  iu  the 
matter  of  temperature.  The  way  in  which 
you  separate  your  cream  may  also  lie  the 
cause  of  trouble.  Milk,  when  produced 
by  clean  cows,  with  clean  methods  and 
clean  sterile  utensils,  must  be  cooled  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  temperature  below  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  in  order  to  have  it  keep  longer 
than  24  hours.  Buy  a  thermometer  and 
see  iT  you  are  able  to  cool  the  milk  below 
50  degrees  F.  in  your  well.  With  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  your  difficul¬ 
ties  will  increase  unless  you  can  use  ice 
for  cooling  purposes. 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  with  your 


“Last  week  we  replaced  a  it.  We  are  constantlj 

machine  made  by  .  letters  of  a  similar 

which  had  been  used  only  five  from  people  who 
years.  Our  customer,  Mr.  Craw-  waited  too  long-  befo 
ford  Cook,  living  near  Foyil,  a  De  Laval. 
Oklahoma,  shipped  one  can  of  On  hundreds  of  the 

cream  from . and  then  one  farms  today  there  is 

from  the  De  Laval,  and  changed  mous  amount  of  buttei 
about  in  this  manner  for  four  wasted  by  inferior  or 
weeks,  the  result  being  that  the  separators  and  by  h 
De  Laval  got  him  exactly  two  ming.  Perhaps  such 
pounds  more  butter-fat  per  day,  going  on  right  on  y 
and  he  is  milking  12  cows.  This  Stop  it  at  once  by  geti 
amount  at  35c  per  pound  makes  De  Laval.  It  is  not 
70c  per  day,  or  $255.50  per  year,  world’s  best  cream  j 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  lasts  longer  and  is 
new  De  Laval  was  worth.  Mr.  clean  and  turn  than  ; 
Cook  said  we  could  use  his  name  Call  up  your  De  La 
and  this  information,  and  if  today  and  ask  him  to 
they  didn’t  believe  it,  he  would  a  new  De  Laval  so  ths 
make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect.”  try  it,  or  write  us  fc 
This  was  taken  from  a  letter  formation.  Sold  on 
from  one  of  our  agents,  but  terms  that  it  will  pay 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  while  you  are  using  ; 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

|R1|  Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


Countess  of  Ddlwood 
832.23  lbs.  huitcrf.il 
Mount  Kisc'o, 


NEWTON’S 


Upward 


For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller,  Wind,  Throat, 
Stomach  aad  Blood.  Use  two  large  cans  for  Heaves; 
tf  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded.  One 
.Q/>  largo  ran  Often  sufficient. 


globules  iu  the  former  milk.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  cottonseed  meal  will  produce 
hard  fats  in  the  milk.  Linseed  oil  meal, 
on  the  other  hand,  produces  soft  fats  in 
the  milk.  A  ration  containing  as  high 
as  10  per  cent  cottonseed  oil  meal  un¬ 
doubtedly  Is  causing  your  trouble.  Try 
cutting  the  cottonseed  feed  down  and  sub¬ 
stituting  linseed  oil  meal.  If  necessary 
do  away  entirely  with  the  cottonseed.  I 
believe  herein  lies  your  difficulty. 

J.  W.  B. 


cream  if  you  follow  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  in  separation  : 

1.  Thoroughly  clean  all  parts  of  the 
separator  every  time  the  machine  is  used. 
If  allowed  to  stand  for  even  one  hour 
without  cleaning  there  is  danger  of  con¬ 
taminating  the  next  lot  of  cream. 

2.  Scald  or  sterilize  all  parts  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  or  steam.  Let  parts  dry  with¬ 
out  wiping  and  keep  them  protected  from 
dust. 

3.  Flush  bowl  after  separating  with  a 
few  quarts  of  the  skim-milk.  Do  not  use 
water,  as  it  may  get  into  the  cream  and 
cause  a  water  separation  to  show. 

4.  Cool  the  cream  immediately  to  tem¬ 
perature  near  50  degrees  F  and  keep  it 
cold  until  delivered. 

5.  Never  mix  warm  and  cold  cream  or 
sweet  and  slightly  tainted  cream. 

0.  Set  the  cream  screw  to  deliver  five 
quarts  of  cream  for  every  50  quarts  of 
4  per  cent  milk  separated. 

Feed  is  not  affecting  the  cows'  produc¬ 
tion.  They  evidently  are  not  up  to  the 
standards  which  you  expect  of  them. 
Continue  to  feed  them  well,  and  no  doubt 
the  amount  of  milk  will  he  increased  as 
they  get  more  accustomed  to  your  meth¬ 
ods  and  surroundings.  j.  w.  n. 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned.  I5 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  I 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca-  L 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plau  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  Largo  or  small,  write  today,  t 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7075  Balnbrldgo,  N.  V.  1 


Washing  Milk  Utensils 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
unable  to  use  any  kind  of  soap  or  soap 
powder  in  washing  my  milk  separator  or 
milk  pails.  I  always  used  a  little  soap 
before,  but  now  I  cannot,  as  it  makes  the 
water  so  shiny  and  slippery  that  I  cannot 
hold  fast  to  the  dishrag  eveu.  It  seems 
as  if  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  milk  to  make  it  act  so.  T  am  always 
very  particular  in  washing  and  scalding 
all  milk  utensils.  MBS.  K.  It. 

Leeds,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  yottr  difficulty  in  wash¬ 
ing  the  separator  can  be  laid  to  the  milk. 
It  is  most  probably  due  to  the  water. 
Try  the  following  steps  in  washing  the 
parts,  and  see  if  your  trouble  continues: 

1.  Wash  the  separator  bowl  and  all 
parts  with  slightly  warm  water.  This 
will  remove  the  excess  milk.  Hot  water 
or  hot  soap  and  water  at  this  point  will 
cause  the  milk  to  cook  or  stick  on  to  the 
parts. 

2.  Use  a  brush  to  polish  the  surface  and 
clean  out  seams  and  cracks.  Use  hot 
water  and  any  soap  powder  for  cleaning. 

3.  Finally  scald  with  boiling  water, 
leaving  till  parts  to  dry  without  wiping, 
ftenld  them  so  hot  they  will  dry  of  then- 
own  heat. 

The  first  step  in  the  above  procedure 
is  of  the  most  importance  in  freeing  the 
parts  of  milk  so  it  will  not  become  cooked 
onto  the  parts  during  the  actual  washing 
with  alkali  powder  and  water.  Use  a 
brush  for  cleaning  all  dairy  utensils. 

,T.  W.  B. 


THE  PERFECT  LINIMENT 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balaam 

Caustic  Balsam  relieve*  Stiffness,  Lamenens,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Neuralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago,  Backache, 
Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Stiff  Joints,  Blood  Poisoning 
from  scratches  and  rusty  nail  cuts.  It  is  a  perfect 
antiseptic,  soothes  while  it  heals. 

Write  for  information.  Si .50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or 
sent  parcel  pout  prepaid. 

The  Lawrence-Willlams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves — 

and  more  troubles  Ln  horsed  than  all  other  diseases 
combined.  Keep  Newton's  Compound  on  hand. 

Occasional  dose  keep*  the  horse  in  good  condition. 

More  for  the  money  titan  anything  obtained  for  similar 
purposes.  Two  pounds  act  in  largo  can,  or  7  5  doses; 
13  ounces  Iji  small  entt.  Economical  and  safe  to  use, 
dose  is  small.  Powder  form,  In  air-tight  cans.  On 
the  market  over  3D  years.  Used  lit  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  many  year*  before. 

Eaually  effective  for  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

65c  and  $1.25  per  can 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Another 


Big  drop  io  fence  prices—  lllllyll 
freight  prepaid.  Write  VAllon  kS 
for  newi»2  2eut  price  I* . I'j|  1.1  J 
1  I  Jcatalog,  showing  big  HAldllt* 
J  jJ  price  cots  on  150  styles  BESSSEb 
m^mu!  famous  Browr, quality  tsi  ' 

Double  Galvanized  fence,  retd; 

. W roofing  and  paints.  Also  bargain*  in 
F  Cats*,  steel  pasta,  etc. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

_ OsPUA&PSCIsvsIsrS.  Okie 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


Butter  Fails  to  Gather 

A  three-yen r-old  IIolstein-Friesian  oow 
gives  about  32  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  after 
being  milked  eight  months.  T  made  but¬ 
ter  from  her  milk  for  first  two  months,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  since.  I 
have  tried  churning  at  all  temperatures, 
(50  tn  72  degrees,  a  ltd  have  fed  many  dif¬ 
ferent  standard  row  feeds,  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  eorrect  the  fault.  Cow 
is  in  fine  condition,  and  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  butter,  but  I  cannot  make  it 
collect.  How  can  I  correct  this  trouble? 

Trurnnnsbnrg,  N,  Y.  \v.  B.  \v. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  individual 
Cows  whose  milk  contains  such  small  fat 
globules  as  to  render  churning  difficult 
and  at  times  impossible.  The  latter  con¬ 
dition  is  more  likely  to  occur  as  the  cow 
advances  in  her  period  of  lactntion,  Such 
difficulties  will  be  lessened  to  some  extent 
by,  (1)  feeding  succulent  feeds;  (2)  by 
ripening  cream  to  a  higher  degree  of 
acidity  before  churning;  (3)  by  churning 
at  a  high  temperature  (58  to  (52  degrees 
FI,  and  (4)  by  mixing  the  cream  with 
that  of  another  cow  or  of  other  cows. 

,i  \v,  Jl. 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM  FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  KRiCK  uOOKLETB. 

ANIMAL  IVDUM-uV  l.kl-  A  RTM  KM  *  OP 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  how  the  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


MINERAL^ 

^COMPOUND 


Milk  and  Cream  Troubles 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  heavy 
cream.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  water- 
in  the  jars  after  it.  sets  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  I  have  been  told  when  you  see 
this  that  the  cream  has  started  to  sour. 


tr  mmnmwL 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  Avc.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


805 


Belgium 

Imported 


$7.50  Down 

After  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


For  CUTS 


CORONA 


COMPOUND 


iRliiiliMPJEiB! 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Alfalfa  as  Laxative  and  Tonic 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  vitainines  in 
the  food  is  not  confined  to  human  rations. 
It,  is  being  worked  out  with  live  stock.  In 
the  human  ration  the  leafy  vegetables, 
like  spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage  and  toma¬ 
toes,  arc  specially  good.'  Alfalfa  and 
clover  contain  these  vitainines.  and  vet¬ 
erinarians  are  finding  new  feeding  values 
in  bay  made  from  these  crops.  Not  only 
does  such  hay  give  bulk  and  protein  and 
minerals,  but  it  also  fortifies  the  ration 
with  vitainines.  as  spinach  and  lettuce 
help  the  human  ration. 

Some  of  the  Weestern  veterinarians  are 
finding  Alfalfa  much  more  than  a  stock 
food.  Dr  IT.  M.  Halverson  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  this  to  say  about  it : 

In  our  practice  of  the  various  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  we  have  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeds  that  cause  digestive 
troubles,  and  also  tin'  foods  which  we  rec¬ 
ommend  for  building  up  a  patient  suffer¬ 
ing  from  malnutrition.  When  a  parieut 
has  recovered  we  recommend  the  use  of 
well-cured  Alfalfa  hay.  Very  seldom  a 
horse  will  refuse  to  eat  Alfalfa  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  bran  mash.  Rran  mash  is  not 
fed  to  Western  horses.  Alfalfa  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  feeding  of  horses  for 
many  months  at  one  time  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

We  do  not  reeommened  the  use  of  Al¬ 
falfa  except  for  working  horses,  and  then 
only  once  a  day  in  hot  weather.  It  is  a 
nuretie,  laxative,  alterative  and  a  tonic, 
or  appetizer,  that  cannot  be  equaled  by 
any  fodder  we  have  < except  perhaps  Buf¬ 
falo  grass  on  some  of  the  plains  and  some¬ 
thing  that  would  not  pay  on  high-priced 
land) . 

In  our  bovine  practice  w<-  find  many 
cattle  that  have  no  fodder  all  year  round 
hut  some  cornstalks  in  the  field  during 
the  late  Fall  after  corn  is  husked.  In 
milk  cows  Alfalfa  will  increase  the  yield 
of  milk,  and  also  the  lmrterfat.  Less 
grain  is  needed  to  make  a  balanced  ration. 
In  feeding  hogs,  a  rack  of  Alfalfa  nearly 
takes  the  place  of  slops  or  tankage.  To 
brood  sows  before  farrowing  the  feeding 
of  Alfalfa  increases  their  vigor  and  keeps 
them  from  excessive  fat  caused  by  a  grain 
diet.  The  leaves  or  the  last  cutting  of 
Alfalfa  baled  and  fed  to  poultry  in  the 
Winter  months  stimulates  egg  production. 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  roannfortorerof  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an¬ 
nounces  as  weepingreduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  Save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bow!  is  sey-iol- 
ancing.  Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can't  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Kune  so 
easily,  howl  spina  S5  iwiautes 
after  you  Btop  cranking  un¬ 
less  yon  apply  brake.  Noothcr 
separator  recdr  a  broke  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata¬ 
log  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful 
cream  Separator  and  the 
story  of  f4-  Jules  Melotte. 
its  inventor. 


30  days’  free  trial- then,  if  satisfied,  only  *7.00  and  a 
few  easy  payments-AND-the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don’t  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  ail  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  aeoara- 
tor  guarantee.  Write  TODAY.  v 

The  Melotte  Separator,/!.  B.Babson.U.  S.  Mgr, 

A307  2»43  W.  19th  S treat,  Chicago.  III. 


is  the  best  Protection  against  Disease. 

PHINOTAS  is  sure  death  to  germs  and 
disease.  Absolutely  safe,  clean  and  easy 
to  use.  Guaranteed  effective  or  money 
back.  Good  for  all  live  stock.  Send  ten 
cents  for  liberal  sample  and  ask  for  our 

Free  Booklets 

which  tell  how  to  treat  and  prevent 

Lice,  Mites,  Roup.  Cholera, 
Abortion.  Mange.  Cuts.  Sores  and 
various  other  diseases 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
237  Front  Street  New  York 


A  Horse  Event 

The  lf)22  Endurance  Ride  will  be  held 
from  the  16th  to  the  21st  of  October,  in 
and  around  Burlington.  Vt.  The  endur¬ 
ance  ride  is  purely  a  sporting  event,  and 
not  commercial  in  any  way.  Anybody 
can  enter  his  horse,  and  a  large  entry  list 
is  desired.  A  story  explaining  what  these 
endurance  ride?  have  been  in  the  past 
may  ho  had  free  upon  application  to  Wil¬ 
liam  .T.  Robinson,  care  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Boston.  Mass.  Booklet  giving  all 
of  the  conditions  will  he  sent  free  by  0. 
C.  Stillman,  3  East  44th  Street,  New 


8 oz.  Tii,  50c  SoreShoulders  pfiT gfl' » 
70  oz.  Tin,  81.00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  4fM$  § j| 

- - » - Delivered  rr,«i,hH  Mnnfc  S  h  a  •  »  n  «  _ 


Cracked  Hoofs  §hh”  *in0*  ■ 
Caked  Udders  DlKjled  by  UH  ,  » 
s:  Collar  Boils  ■ 

r  ^  send  for  FREE  SAMPLE.  a 

Bar  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

V  Os st.  14  KEMTON.  OHIO  m 

u  m  ■  m  m  m  m  u  4 


Clearing  Land  with  Goats 

I  wish  to  get  from  yourself  and  your 
readers  some  information  on  the  easiest 
way  of  clearing  brush  land.  I  have  about 
30  acres  that  were  cut  off  three  or  four 
years  ago.  before  I  acquired  the  farm : 
the  former  owner  expected  to  finish  clear¬ 
ing  the  piece  the  next  Summer,  but  it 
was  permitted  to  grow  up  into  brush, 
which  is  now  from  4  to  6  ft.  high,  mostly 
gray  birch,  with  some  maple  and  chest¬ 
nut.  I  am  clearing  a  three-acre  piece 
with  a  tractor,  as  I  wish  to  use  it  soon, 
but  it  is  hard  work  and  expensive.  I 
shall  have  no  pressing  use  for  the  remain¬ 
der  for  three  or  four  years,  possibly 
longer,  but  would  like  to  get  started  on 
it  next  year. 

Would  it  he  feasible  to  fence  a  portion 
of  this  30-acrc  piece  and  put  in  some 
goats  to  clear  off  the  brush?  Would 
they  clear  it  in  one  season,  or  would  it 
require  two  or  three?  After  they  had 
killed  or  eaten  the  brush  above  ground, 
what  would  he  the  best  way  of  getting 
out  the  stumps?  The  birch  are  a  cop¬ 
pice  growth  around  the  old  birch  stumps. 
If  hogs  followed  the  goats,  would  they 
loosen  up  the  roots  enough  to  permit 
plowing  thereafter,  or  would  the  roots 
still  have  to  be  pulled  with  thp  tractor 
and  a  two-pronged  grub  puller?  How 
many  goats  or  hogs  would  it  require  to 
the  acre?  The  brush  is  rather  thick. 
Would  sheep  be  of  any  value  in  clearing 
this  land?  There  is  very  little  grass 
among  the  brush.  R.  j.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — Several  years  ago  we  had 
this  question  under  discussion,  and  our 
readers  brought  out  many  good  points. 
It  seemed  to  be  agreed  then  that  goats 
did  remarkable  work  at  clearing  such 
land.  They  were  better  than  sheep.  Our 
reports  came  mostly  from  the  West.  Now 
we  would  like  another  discussion,  and  we 
invite  any  of  our  people  who  have  had 
experience  to  fell  us  just  how  they  did  it. 
Which  are  hotter,  goats  or  hogs?  Will 
they  work  together? 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


FOX  RUN  FARM  \ 

PETERB0R0,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  1 


Our  herd  is  too  large  for  our  barns. 

Our  recent  advertisement  resulted  in 
selling  nearly  20  per  cent  of  our  herd. 
We  want  to  move  50  per  cent  at  once. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
registered  GUERNSEYS  of  the  best 
blood  at  fair  prices.  Held  tuberculin 
tested  by  Federal  inspectors. 

For  information  write 

Fred.  S.  Gilchreit  FOX  RUN  FARM 

Superintendent  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 


AUCTION  SALE 

OF 

9 — Pure-bred  Guernseys — 9 

On  JULY  4th.  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

kT  THE 

WHITCOMB  FARM  -  FLORIDA,  MASS. 

Shall  close  out  all  of  my  pure- bred  Guernseys  at  auction  on 
the  above  date.  Tina  is  an  old  foundation  herd  nnd  the 
pedigree  gue-  buck  to  Imp.  Mollle  Xc_  210.  This  family  of 
Guernseys  have  been  on  the  Whitcomb  Farm  over  40  years. 
These  are  all  nice  young  snimals— 4  milking  cows.  2  veur- 
ling  heifers,  and  :i  Heifer  calves.  Terms  made  known  at 
time  of  sale.  CHARLES  h.  FRINK.  Auctioneer. 

F.  R.  WHITCOMB  -  Florida,  Mass. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  - 


_ HOLSTEINS  ;; 


HOLSTEINS  sfa°l1 

Unusual  opportunity  to  buy  Foundation  Herd,  10 
Heifers.all  sisters. Registered  Accredited  Herd, under 
State  and  Federal  Supervision.  All  to  freshen  this 
conning  Fall.  All  show  type  animals,  daughters  of 
King  Pontiac  Etta  Fayne.  No.  245834  ;  grand  cham¬ 
pion  son  oi  King  Pontiac  Hungerford  Fayne,  the 
$100,000.00  Bull  and  all  from  big  producing  show 
cows.  $3,000  for  the  lot.  f.o.b..  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 
Address.  L.  F.  CASTLE,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Ape.  4  mos.  Sire.  Dot  Ormshy  Lad.  Dam,  King  Pontiac 

Marion  Ophir  Girl.  «.  E.  HI  DOLT,  Ophir  Farm.  Furch.se,  N.  * 

I  A  JERSEYS  j 

Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding 
Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Cows,  Heifers  &  Heiler  Calves 

Ail  tuberculin  lesterl  by  rhe  htnte  ot  New  Jersey.  At  prices 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Boi  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  fur  immediate  vaia.  Best  blood 
line*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Penn. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Subbam! 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  Rnglnnd.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinotonville,  N.Y. 

~7l  SWINE  ~  I 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  n  very  attractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  hull  ;  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  .‘>nn  Ihs  fat  in  Class  GO.  "  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  large  records  hark  of  him. 
Herd  under  Keder&l  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis, 

w.  s.  KEKR.  .ifr/c.  Coltasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd  I 

Bfree  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable.  . 
P.  F.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  Holliston.  Mass.  I 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  ao<i  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,’  healthy 
bulls,  from  x  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 

Golden  Secret,  and  Gtenwood  breeding-  out  of  A.  R. 
•rains  or  dam?  that  will  be  tented.  Write  for  sides  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4(lu  FWMS  %  S|  Pfcii, 


uernseys 


Write  for  extended  pedigr&e.?.  Federal  Accredited 
Herd.  WILLOW  BROOK  FARMS  CO..  Chwrcbnlk  Stteks  Co.,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanga  Co.  New  York 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS 

ins:,  two  to  seven  mouths  old.  Prices  nweferate*  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  10036.  JAS.  £  .«n  AISTYBE,  ftinderhoak.  A  T» 

FOR  SALE-A  Nice  REG.  GUERNSEY'  BULL  _ __ 

24.  yrs.  old.  Price,  SI  OO  Also  t«"  choice  Reg.  Bull  p|||np|/  ■  /%  TA  A  1/  I  nil 

Calves,  $60  each.  Mur  hose  anil  Mnsher  breeding.  L_  I  I  U  L  If  A  I  I  I  I  '  If  i_  I  U  RA 

LEWIS  WESTON  K.  t>  No.  2  SCOTU.  New  York  ^  U  R  L  l\  M  O  I  U  U  l\  I  A  II  IT  I 

DARGAIN  PBIUGS  for  Frltztyn  Guern-  Chester  White  Pics.  10  wks.  to  0  mos.  old.  bred  from 
sey  Hulls.  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv,  onr  Rag.  Herd.  Also  Reg.  .lo-s*v  Halves.  Send  2-c 
Reg.  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd,  stump  tor  Circular.  raw***  wm.71*.  *»  568  w.u  Charter.  r». 

Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  story  of  herd.  - — — — — - - 

XV 31.  F.  FttKTZ,  FipersvWle,  Pa.  BIG  TYPE  DUROC8 

- - - - — -  Great  Orion  Sehsatiou,  3d  breeding.  230 Spring  Pigs— 230. 

Flnphum  Form  Liiiprnto vc  l-et  apnre  bred  The  brs  we  evn  raised.  S<i»  tilling  orders  for  young 
a  mi  llalll  i  til  llivillvl  I15CJS  f„r  your  bull  giowthy  boar  mwl  so*-  pigs  for  July  delivery.  Wiite  or 
grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  l»e,i  calves  for  hsitBOBEL  FARMS  -  Aaaaotlale,  N.  J. 

sule  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  hull  and  - 

improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALLEN,  Mgr  .  Madison,  N  J.  Full  PCCliCjrCdl  DllTOC  PlJJS 

ForSale-Reg.  Y  earling  Heifer,  $150  STEPHE>U  KELLOGG^  E*1  HardalelN.  Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  8  and  lO-wks.-ohi,  at  SI  2  each.  Bred  sows  tor  Septem¬ 
ber  farrow  at  $50.  We  ship  C.  u.  I>  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton.  New  York 

BERKSIIIRES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PA.TMU0K  KAIU1S,  IP,  nth-id.  *.T. 

Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fins  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  SvmboieerV  Superb,  furrowed  Fetuuiiiy  and  March, 
for  sale.  For  pi  iee, address  J.  E.  watso,  <iirtlfdil«i  Conn. 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stork  of  all  ages.  A  few  extra  good  service 
boars  priced  to  sell  quick.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS.  Lebanon.  N.  J. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigs,  service  boars,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
litters.  Ten  herd  boars  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


nnM«UH<gauauMMa«ii 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  j 

{Chester  Whites! 

i  FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  LoaLN.Y.  [ 

. . 

Chester  White  Weanling  StaS'®sSK;tjSfKi 

master  breeding.  SPRIKU  Tif.I.KY  FaUM,  liemphu,  N.  r 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Plg»,  and  bred 

bows.  E.  P.  UOGKR3  -  W*yvit,*.E,  Sew  York 


0  1  P  ’o  Big  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Nice  ptgs.  *10.50  up. 

3  Pairs  no-akin.  Tried.  Bred  sows.  *35.  A-l 
Breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  g.  HlLL,.S«n«ci  Falls, B.T. 


Chester  Whites  ami  Berksliires.fi  weeks  old, 
$5.&0  each.  ROUSE  BK'.'S..  Dushork,  Pa. 


Vinhirin  ITarni  B°okmg  orders  for  early  Juno 
*  lllLhll  JU  x  al  III  deliverv.  Reg.  Chester  Whites, 
“  '  ~  “  “B.  JOVFS,  Hall,  H.  T. 


8  wks.  Boars.  $11;  Sows,  *  1  3. 


Bull  calf.  S50.  Moth  Glenwuod  strain  Guernseys. 

H  N.  FLEMING  -  Erie.  Pa, 

TI  GOATS 

SOaTS! — Few  Togfuuubergrs  and  Italian  Cai-bs.  Well  cared. 
Youugdo«»,|15 ;  Milker*, $2fl-J45a  Eaeratt  Sctnloa,  Lakewood.  R.  I. 

|  SHEEP  si 

CnrCaln  Re*.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
ruroaio  EWES  Apply  OPHIK  FARM.  Pii rebmse,  H.T. 

|  AYRSH1RES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  al!  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Yearling  Bulls 

Rest  strain  From  Hams  completing  A.  K.  O.  Beiwds. 

Reasonable  Prices.  CLARENCE  0.  DICRIttSOR  R  1,  Indgelon,  N.  J. 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  ~  ) 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P-  COWS 
Hard  established  30  years.  Under  Stute  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelou  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


ni  IB  ^  ^  Joe  Orion  and.  O,  0.  K  and  Sensa- 
— —  — —  ■  —  — .  — *  tjon  Breeding  Service  Tb-ai-sand 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.  r.  M.  r»ni*ST0H  *  SON.  MerntieW.  N.  ». 

DC  ROCS — Keg.  Booking  orders  ior  spring  Pigs! 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O  Box  la.  Bradford,  N.  Yj 

Durnr-o  A  few  good  pigs.  #IO  each.  Pedigreed. 

UUrOCS  SERLNO  WEEKS  -  Ileblruff,  Ohio 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  .-T~\ 


POLICE  DOG  pupp,es  Sf.rat5ft 

£  to  raise  a  pappy  A  Police 

dog  is  above  ail  a  useful  animal,  companion, 
watch  dog,  shepherd  ring.  Pedigreed,  ivgistered.  Fe¬ 
males,  seventy -live  dollars  up;  males,  one  hint, 
tired  dollar*  up.  Their  excellent  bloori  lilies 
make  them  patticnlarly  valuable  for  breeding. 

F.  D.  MURDOCK  210  Chandler  Si.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

AIREOtLES:,?  Airedales 

Dr.  KNOX  P.  0.  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale— Shepard  Pups 

lies,  white-salmon  markings,  F  t.  SWF.KT.  Smyrna.  N.T. 

tllEOAU  rups— on  approval.  CONUSSCT  XENNttl.Oamalaaa,  Cr  -. 

FOK  S4I.F. — Choice  Airedale  mid  Police  Pup;-,-. 
Eligible  to  registration.  HK*U  im.oia.  Men  T»rk 


Eligible  to  registration.  MKAU 


Am.ola,  Nea  fork 


Qedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NflSON  (Has..  Orova  City,  Pa. 
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The  Rumely  Ideal 
Increases  Crop  Profits 

By  having  a  Rumely  Ideal  Separator  you  will  be 
able  to  thresh  when  you  are  ready ;  save  the  time  and 
expense  of  stacking;  save  thresherman’s  fees;  clear 
your  land  for  early  plowing ;  save  the  weeks  of  exchange 
work  with  your  neighbors;  use  this  time  profitably  on 
your  own  farm;  take  advantage  of  the  market;  get 
better  prices. 

Early  threshing  usually  means  a  better  grade  and 
a  bigger  yield.  Weather  exposure  is  reduced  and  much 
spoiled  and  sprouted  grain  is  avoided.  This  increases 
your  profits. 

Rumely  Ideal  Separator 

The  Rumely  Ideal  operates  on  a  tried  and  proved  principle  that 
“saves  all  the  grain.”  An  even  flow  of  straw  is  maintained  through 
the  machine.  Winding,  clogging  and  bunching  are  overcome.  You 
get  unusual  speed,  capacity  and  thoroughness,  at  least  cost  for 
operation  and  upkeep.  Thousands  of  farmers  know  this. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

There  are  two  sizes  of  the  Ideal  Rumely  Separator  adapted 
for  individual  use.  The  22x36,  easily  operated  by  the  12x20 
OILPULL  TRACTOR,  threshes  up  to  900  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 
The  28x44,  operated  by  the  16x30  OILPULL  TRACTOR, 
threshes  up  to  1500  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  Write  to  nearest 
point  listed  below  for  complete  catalog.  In  the  meantime,  see 
the  local  Advance-Rumely  dealer. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

LaPORTE,  INDIANA 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors, 
steam  engines,  grain  and  rice  threshers,  alfalfa  and  clover 
haliers,  husker-shredders  and  farm  trucks. 

Serviced  from  30  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


WITTE  LOG  SAW 


Made  By  The  Man  . _ -  \  .  . 

who  sens  it.  Latest  ModeI 

Lever  Control 

Works  Easier 

Cats  Faster 

^Runs  Steadier 

Less 

of  All  Log  Saw  Offers 

My  BIGGEST  and  BEST  OUTFIT  Lower  Than  Ever. 

Saw  logra  or  cut  down  trees.  Make  Money.  Uir  demanu  tor  wooa. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  .Latest  Model  Combined  Lob  and  Treo  Saw  on  this 
otter.  Newest  improvement*— Better  built.  An  Engine  You  Can  Depend  On. 
Has  two  fly- wheels  for  steady  running  of  now  blade  at  fall  capacity.  Use  engine 
for  belt  work  without  removing  saw  guars  or  taking  rig  apart.  Does  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defect. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Set  end  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
Users  Bay— "Beats  any  other” — "Runs  fine!”  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
Cooperate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write croick  on  this ofler.— ED.  H.  Witte, 

U/ITT17  ClUrilUC  WADIiC  iS90  Oakland  A ve.KansasClty. Mo. 
WillEi  CivtllllEi  VVUKIia,  IHiH)  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Now  Only 


F.O.B. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 


From  Pittsburgh  $70 .00 

Cash  or  Easy 


The  Only 
Practical 

Tree  Saw 
Built. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here,  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Opposed  to  the  Volstead  Law 

Permit  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
your  editorial  in  the  May  13  issue,  in 
which  you  do  injustice  to  the  men  who 
are  promoting  the  movement  for  the 
amendment  to  the  Volstead  act  so  as  to 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  light 
beers  and  light,  wines. 

What  the  really  temperate  people  are 
trying  to  accomplish  is  an  amendment  to 
the  definition  of  “intoxicating"  in  the 
Volstead  act.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  prohibition  cases  held  that  a  court 
could  not  undertake  to  decide  what  was 
intoxication  and  what  was  not.  That 
was  held  to  be  the  business  of  Congress. 

The  Volstead  act.  defines  the  phrase 
“intoxicating  liquor”  to  mean  any  liquors 
"containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum  more 
of  alcohol  by  volume  which  are  fit  for  use 
for  beverage  purposes.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
which  was  admitted  on  the  record  in  the 
prohibition  cases,  that  beer  containing 
no  more  than  2%  per  cent  of  alcohol  is 
not  intoxicating.  The  temperate  people 
are  satisfied  that  wine  or  beer  of  this  de¬ 
scription  is  beneficial  if  used  temperately, 
and  they  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Vol- 


will  give  him  very  few  kits,  and  all  rats 
will  lie  prime  and  bring  a  higher  price. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  the  muskrat 
breeds  early  and  her  progeny  will  run 
from  40  to  GO  in  a  season.  Such  a  place 
will  be  hunted  out  by  the  mink,  and  he 
will  he  able  to  pick  up  a  few  of  them 
while  catching  the  rats.  To  tell  him  of 
the  tricks  of  the  trapper  to  save  his  rats 
from  gnawing  off  a  foot,  etc.,  he  will 
learn  by  experience.  If  I  have  a  regret 
today  it  is  that  years  ago  I  did  not  liny  a 
worthless  marsh  and  now  own  my  own 
muskrat  farm,  which  would  need  little  or 
no  work  10  months  in  the  year,  except 
planting  a  patch  of  parsnips  to  feed  them 
in  early  Spring.  w.  u.M. 

Illinois. 


Another  Faithful  Hired  Man 

The  article  on  page  54G,  “A  Satisfied 
Farmer  on  Hired  Men,”  including  your 
editorial  commenting  on  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  article,  were  interesting  reading.. 
May  I  intrude  on  your  space  to  give  some 
experiences  along  the  same  lines?  We 
have  iu  our  employ  one  who  until  recent¬ 
ly  was  farm  superintendent,  and  formerly 


This  picture  might  well  be  called  “What  every  man  knows,”  for  most  of  us  who  live 
in  the  country  have  had  a  hand  at  beating  the  dust  out  of  carpets.  In  the  city  this 
dust  is  usually  sucked  out  of  rugs  and  carpets  by  strong  air  pumps,  but  iu  the  coun¬ 
try  we  get  right  down  on  our  knees  and  beat  it  out.  And  we  are  usually  well  super¬ 
intended,  so  that  a  good  job  is  done. 


stead  act  which  will  permit  its  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
restoration  of  the  saloon. 

We  believe  that  the  Volstead  act 
should  be  obeyed  so  long  as  it  is  the  law 
of  the  hind.  Hut  we  arc  convinced  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  the  church,  that  its  en¬ 
forcement  imposes  a  grievous  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers,  and  on  the  whole 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Therefore, 
we  advocate  its  amendment.  And  we 
are  convinced  that  if  amended  in  the 
manner  proposed,  much  of  the  existing 
dissatisfaction  would  he  removed,  and  the 
most  people  who  crave  a  stimulant  would 
he  satisfied  with  light,  wine  and  beer  and 
would  give  up  the  pursuit  of  unlawful 
and  injurious  spirituous  liquor. 

I  know'  the  men  who  are  active  in  the 
movement,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  not  grouped  with  or  behind  us 
“some  of  the  worst  elements  in  political 
and  business  life."  If  you  will  look 
over  the  list  of  officers  and  members,  you 
will  be  convinced  of  this.  The  history  of 
the  Turks  shows  what  prohibition  will 
accomplish  if  carried  out  efficiently  for 
centuries.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  wdiieli 
Mohammed  taught  that  character  can  he 
changed  by  external  restriction.  Christ 
taught  that  evil  comes  from  the  heart. 

EVERETT  I*.  WHEELER. 

R.  X.-Y. — Wo  are  quite  willing  to 
print  Mr.  Wheeler’s  letter,  but  wo  cannot 
open  a  long  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Whatever  Mr.  Wheeler  thinks,  the  public 
well  understands  what  is  back  of  this 
movement  and  what  would  happen  if  it 
succeeded. 


A  Muskrat  Farm 

On  page  512  Mr.  Egbert  asks  if  he 
could  not  make  a  little  money  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  muskrats  on  a  certain  spring 
slough.  I  fear  the  man  who  owns  this 
slough  is  a  little  easy  if  he  will  permit 
these  trappers  to  catch  his  rats.  For  his 
information  I  will  say  that  in  my  young¬ 
er  days  I  was  a  trapper  and  know,  or 
did  know,  a  little  of  their  habits,  If  the 
land  and  spring  are  such  that  lie  can  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  slough  a  few  acres, 
put  in  some  lily  roots  and  sow  wild  rice, 
lie  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  catch  any¬ 
where  from  .TOO  to  500  rats  each  Fall, 
lie  must  not.  catch  them  out  too  close,  so 
as  to  run  short  on  breeders  for  the  next 
season. 

Do  no  trapping  later  than  January, 
and  none  in  the  Fall  earlier  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  finish  before  it  freezes  up.  This 


sole  farm  baud,  until  the  acreage  was 
enlarged,  requiring  more  help,  when  this 
employe  was  put  iu  charge.  lie  so  re¬ 
mained  until  lie  was  superannuated,  al¬ 
though  he  continues  to  cure  for  the 
greenhouse  and  supervises  the  garden,  as 
well  ns  giving  the  present  superintendent 
(his  son)  the  benefit  of  his  life’s  experi¬ 
ence.  This  valued  employe  has  been  in 
the  family  nearly  40  years,  having  com¬ 
pleted  45  years  of  faithful  service  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  11)21. 

lie  has  labored  day  and  night  for  his 
employer,  never  counting  the  hours  of  a 
day’s  work;  has  cared  for  the  stock  and 
for  the  crops  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
His  purchases  for  farm  account  were  as 
economically  made  as  though  for  him¬ 
self,  and  as  he  is  a  Scotchman,  it  may 
1k>  assumed  that  if  for  himself  economy 
would  ho  well  studied.  If  an  ailing  ani¬ 
mal  needed  care  at  night,  he  could  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  give  it  all  needed  attention, 
even  if  it  kept  him  up  all  night. 

After  10  years’  services  lie  was  given 
a  vacation  to  visit  bis  old  home  iu  Scot¬ 
land,  his  expenses  all  being  paid  by  his 
employer.  Yearly,  while  able  to  travel, 
he  was  given  vacations  at  no  expense  to 
himself,  visiting  New  York.  Washington, 
trips  up  the  lakes,  down  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  etc. 

The  present  farm  superintendent,  his 
son,  was  born  on  the  farm  39  years  ago, 
and  has  been  with  us  to  the  present  time. 
Another  son.  34  years  old,  has  been  with 
us  all  Ins  life.  (1  might  also  mention 
that  our  cook  has  been  with  us  25  years.) 
Two  others  farmers  have  been  with  us  for 
10  and  eight  years,  respectively.  This  is 
another  good  record,  and  l  doubt  if  there 
are  many  instances  to  match  it.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  Scotch  gardener  de¬ 
scribed  by  Irvin  Cobh,  employed  on  the 
country  estate  of  a  wealthy  New  Yorker 
“who  had  been  with  him,  man  and  boy. 
for  four  years." 

His  reward?  He  has  had  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  wage,  and  has  a  fine  home,  the  gift  of 
his  employer,  worth  $7, 5(H).  s. 


A  PROFESSOR  had  a  class  in  English 
composition,  and  was  teaching  them  the 
intricacies  of  punctuation.  “Now  t  would 
like  you  to  consider  this  sentence,  he  said, 
“and  then  tell  me  how  you  would  punc¬ 
tuate  it:  ‘A  lady  was  passing  along  the 
street  smiling  pleasantly.’”  The  pause 
was  merely  momentary.  Briskly  came  this 
suggestion  from  a  member  of  tile  class: 
“What  about  a  dash  after  the  lady,  sir?” — 
New  York  Globe. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dysentery 

I  had  a  cow  freshen  about,  two  months 
ago-  She  seemed  to  do  all  right  and  gave 
a  good  mess  of  milk  until  about  a  week 
ago  she  nearly  dried  up.  What  little  she 
gave  was  lumpy.  She  started  to  have 
diarrlurei,  and  has  had  it  terribly  ever 
since,  with  occasionally  a  little  blood 
mixed  with  it.  She  has  got  so  poor  she 
can  hardly  stand.  F.  L.  o. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  fear  this 
cow  is  afflicted  with  .Tohne’s  disease,  also 
called  chronic  bacterial  dysentery.  It  is 
caused  by  a  specific  germ,  very  similar 
to  that  which  causes  tuberculosis,  and  is 
incurable.  It  quite  commonly  starts  just 
after  calving  or  an  attack  of  any  debili¬ 
tating  disease,  and  causes  gradual  emaci¬ 
ation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cow  usu¬ 
ally  eats  well  until  death  results.  The 
disease  always  proves  fatal  in  the  end. 
The  infective  germs  are  in  the  feces, 
therefore  yon  should  at  once  isolate  the 
cow,  cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stall  she  has  occupied,  and  burn  or  deeply 
plow  under  the  feces.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  a  qualified  veterinarian  should 
he  employed  to  examine  the  cow.  and  to 
determine  if  Toft  tie's  disease  is  present 
lie  may  send  scrapings  of  mucus  from 
the  rectum  (o  be  examined  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  department  of  veterinary  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Meanwhile  try  the  effects 
of  20  drops  of  beech  wood  creosote,  one- 
half  ounce  of  oil  of  cajnput  and  two 
ounces  of  cottonseed  oil.  given  twice 
daily,  Increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day 
if  found  necessary.  If  Johne’s  disease  is 
not  present  this  treatment  may  prove 
remedial.  If  it  is  present  it  will  only 
give  temporary  relief. 


Thrush 

We  have  a  mare  suffering  with  thrush 
and  have  tried  several  different  remedies 
without  success.  Will  you  advise  us 
what  to  do.  \v.  R. 

Virginia. 

The  term  thrush  is  applied  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  a  foul-smelling  discharge 
issues  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog  and 
sometimes  from  cracks  on  each  side  of  the 
frog.  The  cause  is  allowing  the  horse  to 
stand  in  wet  and  filth  in  the  stable.  In 
some  instances  the  disease  spreads  to  the 
sensitive  tissues  under  the  frog  (fatty 
cushion)  and  under  the  sole  (pododerm) 
and  causes  a  fast-growing  fungus  growth 
which  is  termed  ranker  of  the  sole.  When 
removed,  the  growth  reappears  almost 
overnight  and  often  proves  practically 
incurable.  Treatment  of  ordinary  thrush 
consists  in  cutting  away  every  bit  of 
loose  or  rotten  horn  of  the  frog  and  near¬ 
by  parts,  cleansing  perfectly,  and  then 
packing  into  the  cleft  and  crevices  either 
straight  calomel  or  a  mixture  of  calomel, 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  boric  acid  in 
equal  quantities.  These  remedies  are 
somewhat  expensive.  If  many  horses 
lave  to  be  treated,  it  is  therefore  pref¬ 
erable,  perhaps,  to  use  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantifies  of  slaked  lime,  powdered  alum 
and  powdered  wood  charcoal.  Calomel 
is  most  effective.  Keep  the  packing  nm- 
s  rial  in  place  by  pressing  oakum  or  ab- 
orbent  cotton  on  top  of  it  after  smear¬ 
ing  it  with  a  little  pine  tar.  Renew  the 
dressing  daily.  Keep  the  stall  floor  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  dry.  The  best  treatment 
for  canker  is,  we  have  found,  to  keep 
the  sprouting  parts  covered  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  a  layer  of  oakum  or  cotton 
batting  and  a  plate  of  metal  or  strong 
leather  to  slip  in  under  the  edges  of  the 
shoe  and  cover  the  dressing.  Renew  the 
dressing  twice  daily  and  have  the  horse 
stand  on  a  floor  well  covered  with  en¬ 
gine  cinders. 


Hobbling  a  Horse 

Is  there  any  safe  way  to  hobble  a 
horse?  I  have  lots  of  grass,  but  not 
fenced,  and  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fencing  for  one  horse.  She  ran 
away  when  I  first  got  her.  and  I  do  not 
want  to  risk  having  her  go  again. 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  F.  ir. 

Hobbles  may  be  bought  at  the  harness 
maker’s  shop,  or  can  be  made  if  so  de¬ 
sired.  We  should  advise,  however,  that 
the  horse  may  safely  bo  tethered  if  a 
quiet  animal.  The  rope  should  be  tied 
to  a  ring  in  a  strong  halter  and  to  a  stake 
driven  securely  into  (he  ground.  By  that 
means  tin-  burse  can  be  made  to  graze  a 
portion  of  the  pasture  clean  and  then  be 
moved  to  a  new  part,  so  that  he  will  have 
a  fresh  bite.  If  you  find  that,  the  mare 
in  question  is  clumsy  in  her  grazing,  so 
that  she  gets  ere  rope  wound  round  her 
pastern,  if  will  he  necessary  to  bandage 
tlie  extremities  against  injury,  Burning 
of  the  skin  by  the  rope  becoming  wound 
around  the  leg  and  then  “sawing”  the 
part  would  be  certain  to  cause  a  sore  con¬ 
dition  which  is  very  difficult  to  heal  and 
always  leaves  a  sear  which  is  an  eyesore. 
If  would,  of  course,  be  better  to  fence  the 
pasture  with  woven  wire,  say  4S  in.  wide, 
on  posts  a  rod  apart  and  having  two 
barb  wires  on  ton.  Such  a  fence  is  not 
prohibitive  in  price.  Board  fencing 
would  be  better,  but  is  too  expensive  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 


-  4 


O  MATTER  what 


,  y°ur  experience  40%  to  60%.  See  Farmers’ Bulletin 
JL'N  has  been  with  crude  carbolic  acid  No.  1067  issued  by  the  Department  of 
or  creosote  fly  sprays,  don’t  confuse  Agriculture, 
them  with  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly 

Killer  which  will  not  stain  the  whitest  Bob  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is 

cow  or  mat  the  hair.  We  positively  patented.  A  small  quantity  is  all  you 
guarantee  this.  We  also  guarantee  wi*l  neec*  to  use  because  it  is  100% 
that  Bob  White  wilt  knock  every  fly  active. 

dead  that  it  hits  and  that  it  wrill  keep  Vf^hat  our  Guarantee  means 

fl,£f  a*a3'  for  hours.  You  can  SATISFACTION  to  the  user  or  money 
be  sure  that  your  cows  w.ll  not  be  wU1  be  refunded, 
pestered  with  flies  if  you  spray  them 

with  Bob  White.  Bob  White  is  non-  Bob  WTiite  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
poisonous.  It  will  not  taint  milk.  was  formerly  known  as  Morgan’s  Sure 

T,  tt  o  ^  ,  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer,  It 

IheU.S.  Government  says  that  flies  is  the  same  article  that  already  has 
can  reduce  the  output  of  milk  from  thousandsof  friends  among  Dairymen. 

B°B  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


You  can  buy  Bob  W’hite  Sure  Death  Fly  Kill¬ 
er  from  your  local  dealer  for  $1.50  a  gallon. 

\  Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

"pQR  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  Udder, 
A  Chapped  Teats  or  Suppression  of  Milk  Supply. 

Bob  \t  hire  Udder  Balm  is  also  an  invaluable  household 
and  I  arm  remedy  for  inflammation  and  congestion  of  any 
kind  or  as  a  dressing  for  cuts,  burns  and  wounds.  It 
affords  prompt  relief  and  assures  quick  healing.  Always 
I  keep  it  handy. 

lilt  '  Other  ‘Bob  JVhite  Products — 

Bob  White  Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 
B-K  Disinfectant 
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BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveline  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.12  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  in  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Manslield,  Mass. 


Chicks  Irom  Directly  Imported 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BARRON  PEDIGREED  STOCK  AT  A  BARGAIN 
Cnpeial  Pries*  •  Firs*  grade,  sired  by  imported 
opeuai  rules,  males,  pedigrees  272-288,  8 15  per 
100.  Second  grade,  Pure  Harron  stock,  #12  per  100, 
Prepaid.  Safo  nrrival  guaranteed.  Ready  for 
delivery  June  6th,  13th,  21»t,  28th, 

R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Pa.  Importer  and  Breeder 


CERTIFIED  SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  strain.  Big.  husky  chicks  properly  hatched. 
Cornell  Certified  breeders,  two  to  four  years  old 
mated  with  Certified  cockerels.  $20  por  100  and  up 
Extra  quality  utility  stock,  with  Certified  cockerels 
$15.  Hatching  Eggs,  $9.  Circular  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain — Baby  Chicks — from  trap-nested  stock. 
Chicks  for  delivery  .Tune  1st,  $18. &«>  per  100.  For 
delivery  June  8th  and  15th,  810  per  100.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  ,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


248-288-Egg  Strain  •S-uoeks-old  Cockerels  *Ch. 

Guaranteed.  PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Claylon,  N.  Y. 


Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

June  ehickt  lay  in  Nov.  Best  grade  ONLY.  JlSperlOO. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N  V. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

Match  ami  April  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred.to.La y 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  me  America's  Oldest  tnd  Great¬ 
est  haying  Strain.  Bred  for  Eggssinea 
1K89,  with  records  up  to  3X5  eggs  in  yr. 
ond  RIGHT  NOW  is  vonronly  chance 
of  getting  them  »t  such  prices. 

/  16  P*K«  Cir.  Fr««.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
J  W.  PARKS.  Bo*  I  *  Altoona.  Pa. 


DnppnJ  l>Af>If C  With  record  as  high  as  313  eggs. 
Udrreu  .KuLHS  chicks,  46o  each;  Egga,  ••  per 

getting.  MARVEL  HOMESAMAIt  Fi  Ml,  Osorfstowa,  Dslanars 


KENT  Barred  FLocka 

Pens  in  contests  at  Storrs,  Cornell,  Quincy  and  Puyallup. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


PflANCAIS  BARRED  HOCKS 

Eggs  now  half  price.  Some  good  Cocks  and  Breeding 
Hena,  trap-nestud  and  untrapped,  at  Bargain  prices, 

Jules  F.  Franeuls,  YVc*thampt«ii  Bench,  I,.  I.,  N.Y, 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

407a  Discount  for  Delivery  After  June  10th 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  for  the  past  fourteen 
year*  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
“'Sanborn  Slock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  •  Attleboro,  Mass. 


IVCAHOGANY  H.EDS 

An  established  STRAIN  of  Dark  Rhode  Island  Rods; 
breeders  selected  many  years  for  persistent  Fall  and 
Winter  laying.  Foundation  Stock  of  numerous 
record  laying  Flocks.  EGGS.  $2  for  Li;  36  for  50;  $10 
fur  100.  Breeding  and  exhibition  stock.  NO  BABY 
CHICKS.  Circular.  B.QUACKENBUSH  Darien.  Conn  Box  800 


Wanted  to  Buy — 1 00  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

8  to  12  weeks  old,  from  good  laying  strain.  State  Price. 

George  E.  K ling  R.  F  0.  No.  1  East  Douglas.  Mass. 


Hummer* s  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

Bar  Bock,  $16  per  100.  Beds,  $17.  S.  C.  Brown,  $14. 
Ancouu,  $25.  S.  C.  White  Leg-horn,  $lft  ;  $126  per  1,000. 
Prompt  delivery,  fc..  R.  1IUMM$R  h  00,.  Froncbtown,  N.  4. 


CHIX  7  cts. 

S.  C,  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9c.  Barr  Rocks, 
lie.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  12c.  Black  Minoreas,  12c. 
Broilers,  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  J.  N.  NACE,  McAlisterville,  1’a.  R.  No.  5 


^BABY  CHIXS 

«t  very  reasonable  Priees.  Live  delivery  gnnr 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Whi  to,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Minoreas.  Write  for  pamphlet  — 
Vr  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  t ARM 

J.  M.  SANKEY,  Prop.  .  MrAlhlerrlll*,  I'n. 


-r-»  A  DY  BROILERS  . »  7  per  100 

JjADl  S.  C.  W.,  BH  LEGHORN  9  por  100 

Cu  I  f"*  If  ROCK  11  per  100 

n  I  IV  REDS  AN0  MIN0RCAS.  .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  fiTcAlisterville,  Pa. 


For  Salt-HATCHING  EGGS  I'!1? 

Rhode  Island  Red*  and  S.  C.  White  LegbornR.  Mallard 
and  Pekin  duck  egga.  t.  E.  RIOOUT,  Ophir  Firm.  Pur  eh*  re.  k.  »• 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks,  8c.  and  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Wanted  to  Buy-100  Cockerels 

8*o  18  wits,  old.  Reds  or  RocUh.  Slat  a  age,  weight,' price. 

8.  B.  VERNON  Box  822  Reading,  Fa. 


S.C.WhiteU^born 

Chicks 


Cornell  Certified 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Tom  Barron  Strain  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 


In  answer  to  many  Questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  iB  held  at  Storrs  PostofBce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  tiegiuu  November  1.  There  arc  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  lant  November,  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  May  29,  1922: 

W*«k  Total 

BARRED  BOCKS 

Purdue  University,  tnd . 55  1132 

W.  H.  R.  Kent,  N.Y .  51  1121 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont ....  SI  1061 

Lewis  Farms,  H  l .  40  874 

Jules  F,  Franeais.  L.  I .  so  1038 

Harry  O.  Culver,  L  1 .  47  1234 

G.  H.  Triad  wall.  Mass . 47  921 

Seven  Hills  Farm,  N,  Y .  26  1074 

KJgar  Stonuhton  Conn... . 44  1048 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 32  1034 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  50  1070 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  50  934 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo .  41  989 

Forrest  Ferguson,  Mo . 48  83* 

Dundiis  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  40  730 

II.  BJ,  Donnison,  Miota.... .  40  1089 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  .1 .  37  738 

George  J,  Sullivan.  N,  J .  26  833 

WHITE  ROCKS 

.Tames  F.  Macdonnld,  Mass .  46  835 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn .  38  607 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  35  1130 

Appleerest  Fnrin,  N.  H . . . 21  782 

F.  R.  Pemb*r,  K.  1 .  50  552 

Albert  T.  lisnr.nn,  Mass .  52  1024 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass.... .  21  784 

K.  W.  Ticker,  N  J .  8  742 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKa 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  .  42  1177 

C  arence  K.  llanos,  Mt.b .  28  899 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mas* .  39  774 

Frank  P  Mattoson,  R.  I  . 48  1343 

Benjamin  F,  Decker,  N,  .1 .  29  1098 

Clemens  . I,  Dinmand.  Conn .  34  1194 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn,,... .  41  1334 

Harry  D.  Emmons.  Conn . „  50  923 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn.. . .  39  859 

Mrs.  Inex  Taylor,  N  Y .  33  614 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  42  1000 

H.  P.  Demins.  Conn.... . - .  36  664 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  49  *79 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  40  814 

Wur.  M,  Batt,  Mass .  29  874 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  27  866 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  38  820 

Glen  Wright,  Conn. .  49  791 

John /..  Labelle,  Conn .  47  1134 

Jacob  E,  Jansen,  Conn .  37  973 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  28  1122 

F,  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  *0  1135 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Tolhettnis,  N.  Y .  38  875 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  K.  I..... .  27  993 

Tho  Orchards,  Mass .  43  1178 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  28  811 

Pinecreat  Orchards,  Mass .  29  1069 

Afton  Farm,  Vl .  24  928 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H,  . .  27  1163 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass., .  37  976 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  37  970 

Hall  Farm.  Vt .  38  899 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass., .  40  957 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  30  1085 

WHITE  LEGHORN3 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  39  670 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  51  1085 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Corn .  49  864 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  47  119* 

Leo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn . 53  954 

E.  H.  Scott. Conn  .  -  50  1  045 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  35  1012 

Holly wottdlFarm,  Wash .  60  1174 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  35  887 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  52  910 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J... .  52  992 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Fat  ru.  N.  J .  43  894 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.Y .  44  96# 

James  O.  LeFevr*.  N.  Y . 46  799 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  51  809 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  47  917 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J.. . 55  953 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pn . . .  35  706 

John  K.  Roessnor,  N.  J .  36  548 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  60  1032 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass. .  52  1176 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn., . .  48  1055 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  25  792 

Riverside  Poultry  farm,  Pa .  40  851 

Kirknp  Bros,.  N,  Y .  44  831 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen.  Conn .  46  806 

Tauglowold  Farm.  L.  1 .  37  867 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  857 

Meadowedgn  Farm,  L.  I.... . 54  1062 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  48  668 

Kigonraneli  &  DoWinter.  N.  J .  54  671 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J....  .......  54  1017 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  37  1007 

51.  J.  Qu.vkenbnsh,  N.  J .  51  916 

Tho  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  850 

L.  E.  Ingoldshy,  N.  Y .  51  1115 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  47  1049 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  50  821 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  42  718 

George  U.  Ferris,  Mich .  60  891 

Total .  4164  93664 


To  have  eggs 
when  prices  are 
highest 


EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  a 
new  poultry  flock,  with  Kerr’s 
vigorous  summer  -  hatched 
Lively  Chicks.  They  mature 
rapidly  in  the  favorable 
weather  of  summer. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


PORTER'S 

CERTIFIED  S,  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


Prices  are  much  lower  than 
the  low  prices  we  quoted 
this  spring  for  the  same  kind 
of  sturdy,  pure-bred  chicks  ; 
raised  from  small  farm  flocks. 

White  or  Black  Leghorns 

25  SO  100 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  W* 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  largo  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  tht  highest  egg  market 
quotations,  Onr  pullets  ar*  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  havo  site,  shape, 
type  ami  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  largo  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
In  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  .satisfied.  Our  pullet*  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER 


We  guarantee  that  every 
chick  will  reach  you  alive 
and  healthy,  or  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  us  or  your  money 
refunded.  All  varieties. 

Send  your  order  TODAY 
to  be  sure  of  getting  chicks 
at  present  low  prices. 


Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm 


offers  for  sale  part  of  thin  year’s  breeding  stock. 
Yearling*  and  two-year  old  heu*  at  *2  23  each; 
fifteen  or  more,  92.00  each:  shipment  to  bo 
rnado  any  time  after  Juno  15th.  Cook*.  92.79 
each;  8  to  10  weekslold  pullets,  91.26  each:  JUO 
oi  more.  91.10  each  ;  to  to  12  weeks  old  cocker¬ 
els,  91.60.  Day-old  chicks,  after  this  date. 
916.60  per  hundred.  R reeding  stock  are  all 
brothers  end  sisters  of  Illy  winner*  at  New 
York  State  Fair.  Young  stock  are  descendants 
of  same.  Send  for  circular  giving  my  recent 
winnings  and  terms. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prep.,  Balltten  Spa,  N.  Y. 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

Bex  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  0,  Springfield,  Mats. 


A.  B.  Hall* s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  Whit®  Lv'vhotn  U,,,I  Rhode  IbIbihI  R**<!  br®<*df»rs 
wr®  A*Ioctt*ri  for  vikof.  *U«  »od  typo,  and  nro  ttiu  result  of  10 
y«»rt»'  rarefttl  selection.  Our  t»«n  of  Whi  to  Loirhoma  in  the 
N.  Y.  Stitt.**  Laying  Contact,  hold*  4t*i  id*c«  forth*?  let  year. 
W*  have  the  Unrest  and  hrst-nquipped  hatching  plant  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  with  40.000  ffitf  capacity  a||  chick -j  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  Ruarantccd.  Write  for  fllu.ntrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CARD  OF  THANKS 


Orders  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  have 
nearly  swamped  us.  We  have  had  to  turn  down 
orders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  which  we  could  not  fill. 

Moro  and  more  the  public  are  appreciating  the 
money-making  qualities  of 


n  ■  n  V  BARRON 

Pu.rureS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
CHICKS 


LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 


Specially  Bred  tor  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Our  Leghorn*  will  please  yon,  because  they  deliver 
the  goods.  RtOUCtU  PRICES  TOR  MAY.  JUNE  AND  JULY 
DELIVERIES.  I  bnliovn,  and  onr  many  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  will  tel)  you.  that  you  cannot  duplicate 
those  sturdy,  hardy  chick*  elsewhere,  and  at  tho 
same  price.  Get  our  free  catalogue  today. 

(j.  hi.  Loncebecknr,  Bo*  SO,  Elizabethtown,  Pn. 


We  can  fill  a  few  more  orders  for  June  chicks 
at  our  low  June  prices.  If  Interested,  write  at 
once.  80-page  catalogue  free. 

LORD  FARMS 

JAMES  H.  LORD,  Prop. 

67  FOREST  8T„  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  $1.2^  each.  In  lot*  of 
100  or  moro,  $1.15  each.  Lloekerels  for  breeding, 
$2.00  each,  (Hot-  $10.  These  birds  are  hatched  from 
eggs  from  our  late  moulting  hens  from  our  own 
farm  and  raised  by  us  on  free  range,  and  are  the 
same  as  ive  shall  use  in  our  own  pens.  We  do  not 
breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Wkkd  &  SON,  Props.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

I  havo  some  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
four  weeks  old  ;  they  are  growing  well,  but 
pick  each  other’s  vent.  They  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  chick  feed  and  mash.  I 
have  them  on  a  lawn,  so  have  plenty  of 
green  food.  H.  E.  S. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

Tliis  is  a  pretty  hard  vice  to  overcome. 
Watch  the  chicks  and  promptly  remove 
any  injured  ones.  If  you  can  detect  the 
worst  offenders,  remove  them  from  the 
flock  for  a  time.  Give  the  chicks  all  the 
liberty  possible,  so  that  they  will  find 
interest  in  other  filings  than  themselves. 
Feeding  apparently  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  vice,  it  being  as  apt  to  be  acquired 
by  chicks  having  plenty  of  moat:  as  by 
those  deprived  of  it.  t-lose  confinement 
and  crowding  favor  the  acquirement  of 
the  vice;  plenty  of  liberty  to  range  abroad 
helps  to  prevent  it.  Leing  oil  a  lawn  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  chicks  have 
enough  green  food.  Tender  green  stuff 
that  they  can  and  will  eat  is  what  they 
need.  m.  b.  d. 


r  March  25th — 

we  are  sold  out  to  \ 
May  2nd  ^ 

and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  our  chicks 
give-  /7\  i 

k  HOW  MANY?  Y  ^ 
\  WHICH  f 
TUESDAY? 


HARD1MONT  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Eight,  ten  and  twelve  weeks  old  Pullets 
for  delivery  June  and  July. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM  JfsrJKg; 


S’  White  Leghorn  Chick: 

Harron  and  Eglantine  strains.  5.000  quality  chicks 
weekly  from  healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  breeders. 
No  light*  or  forcing  methods  used.  All  chicks 
hatched  In  Improved  fresh  air  incubator*,  designed 
and  built  under  my  personnl  supervision,  acquired 
by  fifteen  years’  experience  hatriung  and  breeding 
Leghorn*.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  reduced  prices 
and  free  circular. 

ItROOKHIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C  Uhow«  BergcanUvUU,  N.  J. 


Quality’  First  Sturdy  Summer-Hatched  Chicks  from 
1  ’  "  ..nfl  chosen  breeders,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
f 1  B’  P’  Rock3-  S-  C-  R-  1-  Reds.  YV.  Wy- 
IWyOvv”  I  atidottcs  nnd  Rroiler  Chicks,  Our  hinh 
iW  FARMS /i  quality  ami  low  prices  will  please  you. 

Write — givinc  number,  kind  and  date 
wanted. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  -  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


DARBY’S  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


S.  \V.  Loghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Rods  and  broil¬ 
ers.  Do  and  tip.  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices.  C.  T*.  Leister,  MoAUstervlile,  Pa. 


McPherson  (at  tho  box  office)  : 
“Will  ye  kindly  return  me  the  amount  I 
paid  for  amusement  tax?”  Clerk:  “Why, 
sir?”  McPherson  :  “We  wasna*  amused.” 
— Auckland  (New  Zealand)  AVcekly 
News. 


From  my  flock  which  produced 

Winning  Pen  in  last  Vineland  Laying  Centest 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  in  this  Year's  Contest 
C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


White,  Brown,  Black  Leghorn*,  919  t  Barred 
Kook,  K.  I.  Reds, 814;  White  Wvnndottos,  Anco- 

nas,*16.  Leaflet  on  request.  R08F.LAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  &  BATCHEBY.  OtUvilR.fa.  Dtpt.t 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


809 


WANTED — Two  large  single  rooms  and  hoard 
for  first  two  works  of  September  in  wellsitu- 
ated  hill  farm,  Otsego  Comity  or  nearby;  high 
altitndo  and  proximity  to  pine  woods  preferred; 
no  boarding- house  desired.  ADVERTISER  1138. 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  HENYARD 


Loss  of  Feathers 

Why  do  some  of  in.v  chicks  lose  their 
feathers  on  their  backs?  It  begins  in 
iront.  of  the  tail,  and  looks  as  if  the  feath¬ 
ers  had  been  eaten  off,  although  I  cannot 
notice  any  lice.  E.  n.  b. 

Probably  the  work  of  the  depluming 
mite.  Bub  some  sulphur  ointment  into 
the  skin  of  the  bare  places.  This  mite 
works  in  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  and  causes  them  to  become  loosened 
and  broken  and  to  fall  out.  Little  barm, 
except  to  personal  appearance,  is  done  by 
them,  but  they  are  usually  easily  killed  by 
such  measures  as  are  recommended  above. 

M.  B.  D. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  rooms,  furnished,  light 
bmispkcvillng  or  kitchen  privileges  or  Hindi  I 
cottage  within  100  miles  of  New  York  Oitv;  give 
full  particulars  mul  price.  ADVERTISER  1142, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


J/'  "  44 The  Flozver  of  the  Season’s  Chicks”  ' — 

V  Money-Saving  Prices  on  Real  Quality  Chicks  j 

Rosemont  Quality  Leghorns  af  Startling  Low  Prices 

Chicks  from  our  Utility  flocks,  farm-raised,  healthy,  heavy-laying:  and  from  oar  Grads  A  flocks 
especially  selected  as  the  Rosemont  finest  quality  stock  : 

Per  25  Per  60  Per  100  Per  500  Per  1 ,000 

Utility  Wh.  Leghorns .  $3.00  $5.00  8  9.00  845.00  $  87.50 

Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns .  3,25  6.00  12.00  55.00  110.00 

These  Big  Reductions  on  Other  Rosemont  Quality  Breeds 

Black.  Brown  Leghorns .  83.25  86.00  $12.00  -  - 

. . .  3.50  7.00  12.00  $57.50  $115.00 

»  It*  V.  .-•••- .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  130.00 

White  Hocks,  \\  h.  Wyamlottes,  Anconas  4.50  x_50  mm _  _ 


MAN  wants  to  live  on  a  farm,  not  a  boarding¬ 
house,  and  commute  to  New  York;  1 0- mile 
limit ;  year  around.  ADVERTISER  113(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  TAKE  few  Summer  boarders;  attractions 
are  quiet.  rest,  proper  and  healthful  food, 
beautiful  scenery,  mountain  climbing;  near  the 
"Long  Trail";  no  .Tewisli  people  or  children. 
HILLSIDE  FARM,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


SUMMER  BOARD  WANTED— Lady  wishes  hoard 
In  nice  farm  home;  refined  people;  any  dis¬ 
tance;  bills  or  seashore;  for  duly  and  August; 
please  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1131. 
enro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Brooder  Pneumonia 

Our  chicks  had  no  diarrhoea,  but  had 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia.  Also  they  became  puffy,  and 
seemed  transparent  ;  when  held  to  the 
light  it  seemed  as  if  you  could  see 
through  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  nothing  moldy  either  in  their  litter 
or  their  food,  and  for  the  second  lot  of 
chicks  I  took  all  the  old  litter  out  and 
replaced  it  with  now.  Is  the  disease  con¬ 
tagious?  That  is,  would  a  set  of  chicks 
put  in  a  house  where  it  bad  been,  lie 
likely  to  get  it?  Will  there  be  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  trouble  another  year 
if  1  give  the  houses  a  thorough  spray¬ 
ing?  J.  U.  R.  ‘ 

Brooder  pneumonia  may  spread  from 
chick  to  chick  b.v  the  transference  of  the 
fungus  causing  it,  and  it  should  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  as  any  communicable  disease 
would  he;  that  is.  by  destroying  the  car¬ 
casses  of  (lead  birds  and  cleaning  up  and 
disinfecting  Quarters  and  utensils.  It  is 
thought  that  this  fungus  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  eggs  that  have  been  in 
contact  with  vegetables  or  other  matter 
containing  it.  and  that  some  outbreaks  in 
'brooder  chicks  arc  caused  by  this  method 
of  transmission.  With  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  not  forgo! tirfg  the  value  of  sun 
and  air  in  accomplishing  this,  1  should 
not  expect  the  disease  to  be  continued  in 
the  poultry  yard  or  to  be  carried  over  to 
another  year.  The  spores,  or  eggs,  of 
this  fungus  are  very  resistant,  but,  since 
their  haunts  are  known  to  be  in  musty 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  in 
moldy  grain  and  like  places,  it  should  not 


WANTED — On  farm,  a  few  Summer  boarders; 

small  families  preferred.  Address  BOX  67. 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Oil  boa,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  REES  FOR  SALE — Strong  colonies. 
LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Hallow.  11,  Me. 


—Onondaga  Comity  clover  or  buckwheat 
ted.  5  lbs..  $1.15;  10  lbs.  $2.  postpaid; 

Farm  Burenn  members.  RANSOM 
1310  Spring  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


„  Sllte  ?  4*®t  Pec  '-hick— by  acting  qu  ok.  If  yon  order  from  ns  10(1 
0,»  w  before  June  atth,  y„u  may  deduct  !e  per  chick  from  this  prio. 
iinmedintety— hatches  daily  except.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  i  >rder  husky  pure, 
bred  chicks  of  316  to  j£o  quality  at.  3 1 <>  per  100  and  up. 

......  ,  ,  SS  60  100  BOO  1000 

VJ  h  te  Leghorns..  -  #:;.25  #5.75  #11.00  $52.54  #100.04 

iHe  Leghorns— Pen «. ...  4.00  7.76  15.00  72.50  140.01 

"  l,,le  Leghorns— Pen  1  5.50  10-25  20.00  97.60  190.04 

Don't  forget — Jc  per  chick  off  above  prices  if  you  order  100 
or  more  White  Leghorns  before  June  24 

Br».  or  Bill  tcttioriH .  #8.25  #5.76  #11.00  #52.00  $1410.04 

Barred  Koek*.  .  3.75  US  18.00  62.50  120.04 

Barred  K oei. s— Special  Mating  4.75  9.26  18.00  85.00 

Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter  — we  cannot  ship  C.  O.  D 
bare  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  within  1200  miles.  Catalogue  free 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


FOlt  SALE — Dc  Laval.  No.  12 
months;  $75.  A.  J.  MOORE. 


used  nine 
Merriewold, 


Dure  extracted,  postpaid  thud  none 
5  lbs..  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  llis..  St 
fl.nO.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 


CLEVELAND 
plow;  slate 
<>d arbitral.  L. 


tractor  wanted:  also  disk  and 
price.  EDWARD  F.  MeGINN, 


Moline  Universal  tractor,  ridi 
ml  plows.  $325"  out*  15-h.p.  R 
30-in.  saw  table  attached,  on 
;275 ,  oue  8-ft.  Moline  mower 
•hment.  $125.  it.  j.  HR/ 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  EIGHT- WEEK  PULLETS 

Free  Range— Healthy  PROFIT  Producers 

One  report  from  ttayville.  N.  Y.,  Mar  6th.  1922-"Enclosed  find  check,  part 

Payment  on  110b  (mx.  for  delivery  March  and  April,  as  arranged . 

I  am  setting  about  05»  ot  ©ees  from  the  Pullets  that  I  bought  of  you  iast  May 
IpA  and  they  are  looki ug  fine.”  (Signed!  WM.  T,  ROSE. 

We  hare  12  OOfl  Cliix  which  will  make  Pullets  just  as  good  for  shipment  dune 
Y»v  aui*  a  lly—  81 -So  each— $120  per  100— and  we  give  you  "A  Sanare  Deal" 

without  extra  charge. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -:-  SOUTHAMPTON.  N.  Y. 


Size  of  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  poultry-house 
to  house  10<i  hens  (Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Barred  Rivks).  What  length  and 
width  of  house  is  advised,  also  height  in 
front  and  rear,  kind  of  material  for  the 
frame  and  quantity  needed?  g.  s. 

A  house  1^x24  ft.  in  size  would  be 
very  suitable  for  100  large  fowls,  giving 
them  ample  floor  space  and  providing  for 
some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Hook  at 
times.  A  somewhat  smaller  house  could 
of  course  he  used,  but  1  should  not  build 
oue  less  than  16  ft.  deep  or  with  less 
than  ‘d  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for  each 
fowl.  If  a  simple  shed  roof  is  used,  the 
front  of  a  20-ft.  house  should  he  at  least 
1>  ft.  in  height,  and  perhaps  10  ft.  would 
be  better.  This  height  will  permit 
windows  extending  nearly  to  the  plate 
to  admit  sunlight  well  back  toward 
the  rear  of  the  building.  Where  a 
double  piieh  roof,  with  short  rafters 
in  front  and  long  ones  in  the  rear  are 
used,  a  height  of  7  ft.  for  the  front  wall 
is  customary,  but  this  of  course  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  keeping  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  the 
rear  of  the  building  A  rear  wall  of  5 
ft.  in  height  is  sufficient.  There  is  no 
one  kind  of  butldiug  material  to  be  ad¬ 
vised.  Whatever  can  be  had  locally 
within  the  price  one  is  willing  to 
pay  should  be  used.  If  a  frame 
building  is  constructed  2x4  in.  stuff 
may  be  used  for  sills,  girths  and 
plates,  and  2x6  in.  timbers  for  rafters. 
In  a  20-ft.  house  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  support  the  rafters  by  posts  from 
the  floor  at  their  centers.  The  walls 
may  he  built  of  matched  stuff  iu  single 
thickness  or  in  any  other  way  desired. 
They  should  be  airtight,  however.  Local 
prices  and  available  materials  should 
govern  one  very  largely  in  building. 

M.  B.  D. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^  $3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50  ;  $12.00  for  100  ;  ^ 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  259&  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


KIR  SALE — Milk  route  (450  quarts)  i 
ing  town  along  the  Out  ml  Railroad 
15.000  inhabitants:  30  miles  fmm  N 
fully  equipped  up  to-date  dairy.  ADV 
1159.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.- 


We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  wc  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


lAtmrlseaviCE 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 


Efll*  Uca,  ml  tea.  bed  Imrv.  etc.,  affecting  poultry.  Spray  or 
pnlbton  room,  etc.  beta  body  lw«  on  chicken**,  loo.  Works 
while  they  deep.  No  dilating,  dipping,  praaemtf  or  handling. 
Save*  lot  or  unptraaaut  work.  At  moat  towns,  fet  stores  handling 
Lee  Poultry  Supplies.  Write  fuc  toformauoo  said  FREE  Hook. 

GEO.  H.  tee  CO.,  Dept.  F-SO  •  OMAHA.  NEEHt, 


ARDEE’S 


Egg*  and  Drakes 

Prior  List  Free. 

PARDEE’S  PFKINS,  Itlip,  N.T. 


PERFECT 

KKIN 


America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er**:  Heavy  layers.  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List,  C.  M.  PA6E  S  SOUS.  Bor  1S3  Bel, ,isr.  N.  J. 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 


hatchihVeggs  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  In,  bland™  Y* 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Summer  sale  of  Cocks.  Hens  sad  Cockerels  now  on. 

J.  GUY  LUSHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


EGGS— In — $2  bO;  3n — S4.S0;  50— $7:  100— S13  Thrifty, 
growing  cockerels.  8  weeks  old  and  over,  S3.  Old 
stock,  S5  up.  Complete  price  list  upon  request. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  H-umlion  Suture.  N.  1. 


Turkeys,  i i**ese.  Ducks,  Guineas.  Bantams 
Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Baby  Chicks.  Stock, 
ilalog.  1‘lonccr  Farms,  Telford,  Pa. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Order  ea  ly.  $1  will  book  your  order.  S  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  l  lc  each:  $lUO  per  1.000.  B.  P. 
Kooks.  1  3c  each  :  $  120  per  1,001).  Vigorous  mixed 
chicks.  9c  each;  880  per  1,000.  Also  Rods.  Wyan- 
dottes,  M  moreas.  etc.  100  percent  live  del  ivory  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  you r  door.  Fine  catalogue  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

The  Old  Reliable  Plant 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

12  eggs.  Th i>inu-  Kelly.  4'tdUou«iIle,  P|,  mo „ 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Single  c,.ini>  h.<Is, 
Ancona.  "  bite  ami  hi  own  leghorns.  From  pure-lirvd. 
free  rangi*  breeder*,  that  are  bred  for  sire,  vigor,  ami 
high  production,  i’iicular.  AllBla*  He  KERF,  Nediia.  N.V 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


nr  T¥  r  17 'T'C c- w,,"» Leghorns, s vrks. old. 
I  l  11.1.1*.  I  .w  Pure  Bred  atuiGimrnnteedto  bo 
*11  right.  Write  for  Low  Prices. 

THE  ADAMS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Caledonia.  Ohio 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  735. 


Buttercups 


Matching  Fggs,  #8  per  15.  Also 
stock  for  sale.  IHkPAl.K  FA  HUS 
Pori  Jrff*n,*B  Station  !tan  lork 


6-8-Wks.-0ld  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Kulp  Strain.  #1  each.  HUUH  E.  PATTERSOM.  CIjjijci,  MY  Boole  I 


DELAWARE  equipped  farm,  00  acres;  high 
slate  of  cultivation;  near  church.,  station, 
schools.  boulevard;  admirably  adapted  to  poultry 
and  fruit;  stock,  crops  and  implements;  ideal 
climate;  details  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  1114, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nnlnae  !U4,e  °r  breeder*.  Young  liens,  #3t 
ItpillCo  o,*e  k  o  re  1  s,  #4.  None  Oner  It*  the 

The  11  in  PIcc mon  Farm,  11  illingloii,  J . 


Phoonixvllle,  Pa, 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


BROWN  and  WHItE  I.eghxi ns.  K.  1.  Reds,  both  combe.  Wiiite 
Wvamlottes.  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  fi-ce. 

UVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  Bo<  IBS  R,*trililt  R.  J. 


Ringneck  Pheasant  Eggs 

15  for  $3.00;  $18.00  per  100 

Great  Dane  Puppies 

Males  $25.00;  Female  $20.00 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM 
Wells  Depot,  Me. 


C-  B* *****  LtGNORNS — Fggs,  hair  oriee.  15— #1.  liens,  pullets 
and  cockerels.  Book  let  tree.  y»nF»H.«.»«,sa.i.iiie»ii».o. 


FOR  SALK — -Four  acres;  on  Lincoln  Highway; 

tine  residential  section;  beautiful  outlook;  7 
rooms,  hath,  hot  water  heat,  gas,  electricity, 
city  water,  sewer;  two-story  double  garage; 
hennery;  tienutttiil  grounds  elms,  fruit  troe», 
Stream;  neat  school;  20  miles  New  York;  10 
minutes*  walk  Pennsylvania  It.  It.  station. 
Owner.  HALLEY,  on  premises.  -156  St.  Georges 
Avenue.  Rahway,  v  .1 


Kulp  Strain  S.  e.  White  l.cghorns 
**l  An  i*er  UK).  Parcel  !“■  *-,t  Pnid. 

FRARH  BLUM  Mew  Wishu^lo*.  Okie 


t*.  II ..tiled  iiu’nn»«.  li.illy  chicks,  #IS — 104).  Kggs, 

e  fl.ll^tfi,  dcllvecuil.  BED  *.  BUWDISM,  Eiperiucc.  R.  1. 


White  Leghoru.  Alt  Ages.  200  Hai  red  Itock,  12 
wks.  old,  94>e  each.  KOVAL  FARM,  Itcrgcj,  Pa. 


of  fee®  range  bii-its.  SaCisfairtiou 
guaranteed,  prices  riglit  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  It.  VRF.BH.  Vrlforrl,  V. 


BLACK  GIANT  JUMBO  CORNISH  EGGS.  $2.75 

$1.50—16,  i-esiHietiTely.  Stm-k  for  ml*;  reasonable.  Satis 
faction  gu.irantced.  LEWIS  COMPTON,  21  R.  BB.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Delaware  Valley  RABBITRIES 

New  Zealunds  And  Rufus  Hods  now  ready  for  Spring 
breeding.  Choice  tired  Does  a  specialty. 

THKO  S.  IHOOKE  -  Stockton.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasants  ^Te’AUM 

and  vigorous  stuck  $10  per  (.Ktir.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  ^  umber, 
only  $10  each.  Oi-fober  delivery  Birds  pinioned  on 
request  No  eggs  this  season,  hi  percent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  SUPT  FAIflACRES  ESTATE  Bay#ort,  N.  T. 


200  Yearling  Laying  Urns  For  Sale 

S.  C.  W  Leghorn,  $2.  S.  C.  R  T.  Ren.  $3-  10  and 

la-wks.-old  pallets,  $1  25  tc>  $2. 

TV EKNER  BKO T1JEKS  Alt.  Marion,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Ail  orphan  l*oy  and  girl  about  14  to 
15  years  of  age  t*>  live  on  farm,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IcmUh  44 Inn! ».  Pedigreed  and  Registered  Stock  for 

*alu.  J,  L  Wilcox,  tniicial  Rtgdnat,  W o* octer.  n,  (, 
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HARDER  SILOS 


;|  Mand  f  WRITE  FOP  CIPCUIAR 

The  Creamery  Packace  Mfc.Co. 
■  E22west  St.  Rutland. v/i. 


the  work  we  do  not  know.  Some  of  the 
printed  matter  on  farm  needs  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  taken  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  approve  at 
least  that  part  of  it.  The  circular 
urges  organization  of  farmers,  As  an 
academic  proposition  the  advice  is  good. 
Beyond  this  we  may  differ.  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  by  farmers  for  farmers, 
as  Lincoln  would  say.  is  good.  Organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers  by  others  for  others 
never  brought  farmers  anything  but 
confusion  and  loss,  and  will  never  bring 
anything  else.  This  is  the  test:  If 
farmers  are  doing  it»  themselves  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  bills,  it  has  promise  of  good.  If 
it  is  done  by  others,  and  the  bills  are 
paid  by  others,  we  cannot  see  any  prom¬ 
ise  in  it  for  farmers.  There  is  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  that  branch  of  politics  in  it 
that  usually  indicates  the  approach  of 
an  election.  We  have  a  suspicion  that 
when  the  election  is  over  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  progressive  government  will  de¬ 
cline.  In  the  meantime,  farm  needs 
may  benefit  in  a  general  way  from  pub¬ 
licity.  The  subject  is  timely,  but  in 
our  experience  tbe  farmer  bas  never 
lacked  coddling  before  elections.  So 
far  he  lias  never  benefited  from  tbe  at¬ 
tention  afterwards.  Polities  has  built 
up  and  maintains  a  system  that  robs 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  lie  has 
the  power,  collectively,  to  smash  the  sys¬ 
tem  :  but  ambitious  politicians  will  not 
do  it  for  him.  Some  day  he  will  do  it 
himself. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  record  of  a  new  merger  of  steel 
companies  is  illuminating  as  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  financing.  The  highly  re¬ 
spectable  banking  bouse  that  finances 
tbe  undertaking  gets  $2,000,000.  Tbe 
attorney  in  tbe  case  gets  $1,000,000. 
The  banking  house  is  to  form  a  syndi¬ 
cate  with  other  bankers  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $04,004,925.  Tbe  syndicate  is  to  buy 
$25,351,475  worth  of  preferred  stock  at 
$90  a  share..  It  will  also  buy  505,331 
shares  of  common  stock  without  face 
value  at  $43  per  share.  The  banking 
house,  however,  has  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  59,500  shares  of  the  Common  stock 
at  $10;  and  the  attorney  may  buy  25.- 
500  shares  at  $10  a  share.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  is  to  provide  $20,000,000  cash  to  be 
used  in  the  discretion  of  the  syndicate 
manager  to  purchase  additional  shares 
or  otherwise,  as  he  may  elect  to  do. 

This  twenty-million  dollar  fund  re¬ 
veals  the  character  of  this  as  one  of  the 
Wall  Street  transactions.  The  purpose 
of  the  syndicate  is,  of  course,  to  sell  the 
Stock  to  the  public.  If  it  were  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  selling  tbe  stock,  this  twenty-million 
fund  would  not  be  needed :  but  tbe  syndi¬ 
cate  manager  must  develop  a  market  for 
it.  If  the  public  is  not  buying  and  if 
those  who  have  bought  wish  to  sell  and 
can  only  sell  at  a  loss  so  that  the  stock  is 
quoted  at  a  falling  price  before  the  syn¬ 
dicate  sells  out  entirely,  the  twenty-mil¬ 
lion  fund  can  be  used  to  buy  what  the 
syndicate  or  others  are  selling  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price  and  advance  the  price 
until  the  public  can  be  allured  into  buy¬ 
ing  it  at  the  top  price.  In  common  par¬ 
lance,  the  syndicate  unloads  at  the  high 
price.  The  syndicate  manager  accelerates 
the  market  by  buying  and  selling  with  the 
$20,000,000  as  a  revolving  fund.  Stripped 
of  all  pretence,  it  is  a  wash  sale.  IIow 
would  you  like  to  pay  $43  for  a  stock  that 
cost  the  seller  $10? 

The  real  point,  however,  is  that  those 
who  buy  iron  and  steel  products  must  pay 
dividends  on  every  dollar  of  these  inflated 
values.  Such  companies  are  not  capital¬ 
ized  at  their  present  appraisal,  but  at 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be  worth  on  an 
earning  basis  after  tbe  monopoly  is  com¬ 
plete.  Tbe  public  will  thou  make  the  stock 
valuable  by  paying  -the  monopoly  price, 
and  after  that  buy  the  stock  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price.  We  need  to  understand 
these  transactions  because  the  informa¬ 
tion  helps  explain  the  high  cost  of  farm 
supplies  aud  the  comparatively  low  price 
for  farm  products.  Homage  to  wealth 
makes  the  system  respectable.  Politics 
protects  it. 


What  Larro  Users  Say 

Every  Larro  user  know’s  that  quality  counts  in  feed,  not 
price.  B.  W.  Partridge,  Jr.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  says: 
“My  cow’s  condition  is  vastly  better  on  Larro.  She  has 
brought  2  calves,  milked  freely  to  within  2  weeks  of  both 
deliveries,  is  always  full  of  ‘pep’  and  never  off-feed.  No 
‘cheap’  feed  for  me,  I  prefer  an  economical  teed.”  Larro  feed 
economy  means  extra  profits,  or  profit  instead  of  loss. 


TOR  oopv  cows  jj 


JtftJJWWE  Mtume  co. 

'"•'T.  MICH.  U.O.A. 


/•d-  ~  The  Ready 

m  I#  y  Ration  for 

Dairy  Cows 

Cows  keenly  relish  the  succulent,  easily  digested  and  highly  nourish¬ 
ing  Larro  blend.  It  is  economical:  ( 1)— Because  it  increases  milk  yield. 
(  2)— Or  produces  same  milk  with  fewer  cows  andless  feed.  (3)— Keeps 
cows  healthy.  Neither  “cheap”  feeds  nor  ordinary  home  mixed  kinds 
can  he  depended  on  to  do  this.  Give  Larro  a  trial  and  pro  pc  our  claims. 
Write  for  details  of  the  Larro  guarantee. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

2237  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 


No  filler— no  off- 
grade  ingredients 

“Larro  never  did.  it 
doea  not  now.  and  never 
will  contain  materials  of 
low  feeding  value.  Every 
bag  of  Larro  contains 
the  same  high  quality  Of 
ingredients  —  and  la  Of 
the  same  high  feeding 
value.  Larro  high  qual¬ 
ity  is  never  chntwd.  it 
is  always  the  earn.*  — 
yesterday,  today,  tomor¬ 
row. 


Recently  I  gave  a  note  for  $23.80, 
payable  two  months  after  date,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  legal  rate,  6%.  It  was  discounted 
at  the  bank.  When  I  paid  it  there  was 
a  charge  of  50  cents  added  to  the  face 
of  the  note,  making  the  total  $24,30.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  bank’s  teller 
to  the  50-cent  item,  and  he  told  tue  it 
was  the  interest  charge.  This  is  a  small 
item,  and  the  note  is  paid,  but  I  want  to 
know  if  the  charge  is  legal.  Is  it  not 
technical  usury?  old  banker. 

New  York. 

The  interest  on  this  note  for  two 
months  is  24  cents.  There  seems  to  be 
an  overcharge  of  20  cents  for  interest. 
The  maximum  interest  rate  in  New 
York  State  is  G  per  cent.  If  the  bank 
charged  more,  as  it  seems  to  have  done 
in  this  case,  it  would  seem  that  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  That  is  usury. 


s  easy  to  se 
Harder  Silos 


Have  a  FULL  Silo 


Ever  since  1899  the  Harder  has  been 
the  model  for  all  other  silos.  It  is 
known  because  of  our  consistent  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  wanted  because  it  has 
made  good  everywhere. 

There’s  money  for  you  in 

selling  Harder  Silos.  If  ^  ^ 

interested,  write  at  once 


Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
GlobeSiloa  withthclrextcnslon  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  silo,  Tbe  nearly  straight  sides 
of  the  roof  permit  a  full  Silo,  level  ut  the 
top,  after  the  ullage  has  nettled.  Globes 
keep  elUgc  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Price  3  ofGIobe  Silos  back  to  1917  levels. 

Write  today  forcatalog 
,  -  describing  other  exclusive 

Njji-  features.  Get  your  silo 

erected  early. 

/'I  M  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
111  2-12WiUowSt.,Sidney.N.Y. 


I  am  a  salesman,  selling  paints,  oils 
and  roof  coating  for  a  Cleveland,  Q.,  con¬ 
cern,  and  I  wish  to  take  exception  to  the 
article  you  have  printed  in  Publisher’s 
Desk.  May  13  issue.  You  are  making  u 
sweeping  assertion  when  you  advise  your 
readers  to  avoid  all  agents  selling  paints. 
The  house  I  work  for  sells  through  agents. 
They  do  not  sell  inferior  goods,  nor  do 
they  try  in  any  way  to  get  the  best  of 
their  customers.  1  have  been  your  sub¬ 
scriber  for  more  than  20  years,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  wish  to  see  fair  play,  but  this 
article  is  not  fair  to  honest  agents,  nor 
to  reliable  houses.  w.  j.  w. 

Ohio. 

It  is  possible  that  the  article  ou  paints 
eeiving  full  information  about  the  prop-  may  be  interpreted  to  include  all  paints 

erties.  M  hat  do  you  know  about  it?  sold  by  agents;  but  a  careful  reading  will 

Massachusetts.  c.  u.  m.  , .  ...  ^  ,r 

show  that  we  did  not  say  that.  IIow 

The  country  seems  to  be  flooded  With  .  ,  ,  .  , 

,,  •  „  „  T  ,  ever,  we  are  at  fault  it  any  good  friend 

these  miners  from  E.  G.  L/C w is,  whose  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  _ 

.  ;  '  ,  .  *  .  .  ,  misunderstands  what  we  do  say.  It  is 

victims  lost  it  was  estimated,  $12,000.-  mu.  buginess  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 
000  in  his  St.  Louis  schemes  Scarcely  Wp  try  t„  (jo  ^  SQ  th.(t  J)(>  |>np  ^ 
a  dollar  of  the  millions  he  gathered  from  I)ossibly  mi.suudpvstand.  We  referred  to 

people  till  over  the  country  on  fu  e  paint  houses  iu  Cleveland  that  have  ao- 
echemes  was  ever  returned.  The  judges  quired  a  bad  record>  and  cautioned  against 
on  the  bench  designated  the  schemes  ..suoh  ttgcuts*  W(?  di(J  not  refer  jn  tWg 

fraudulent.  J*raud  orders  were  issued  to  honest  agents,  representing  reliable 
against  Lewis  and  some  of  his  schemes  houses.  Unfortunately,  Publisher’s  Desk 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  in-  j,as  opportunity  to  say  little  or  nothing 
dictments  were  filed  against  him  in  crirn-  about  responsible  houses.  It  would  be 
inal  actions.  He  spent  other  people’s  pleasant  to  write  the  many  good  things 
money  freely  around  St.  Louis  and  man-  that  could  be  said  about  them,  but  that 
aged  to  escape  conviction.  lie  bas  the  is  m,t  practical.  It  is  the  unusual  that 
reputation  of  being  the  slickest  aud  generally  gets  most  publicity.  Dishonest 
most  plausible  schemer  that  over  ap-  and  tricky  concerns  are  few,  compared 
pealed  to  the  gullible  for  money  on  get-  with  the  number  of  good  houses.  This 
rich-quick  schemes.  Ills  promise  to  re-  department  is  trying  to  make  dishonesty 
turn  the  $10  fee  is  one  of  his  clever  and  trickery  unpopular.  To  do  so  it  is 
stunts.  He  knows  right  well  that  few  necessary  to  throw  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
people  would  bother  to  look  up  informs-  licity  ou  them.  This  is  Intended  as  a 
tion  after  they  had  sent  the  money.  Lit-  service  to  all  houses  and  agents  doing  an 
tie  they  could  learn,  if  they  did.  In  honest  business,  as  well  as  to  the  public 


.Green  Mountain 


rCIMOC  ROADS,  RUUD  DYKES,  LEVEES  willT 

The  Greet  Farm  Builder 

v.  v.  ■.*  In  may  soil.  Mskra  V  ob»prd  dr»lhM«  or  Ir¬ 
rigation  ditch  or  c  Rant  ill  to  he*  down  to  four  fret  deep. 
IX>e*  labor  of  100  mm.  Make  rr*r r  $CT$  AH  tteel. 

fUveralbU.  AitfuiXabl*.  No  or  to  got  out 

of  6*.  WHla  for  fre*  book  and  our  prupmltiutL 
k  Owen  a  boro  Ditcher  A  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural  land  of 
the  highest  productiveness  await  the  settler  in  Western 
Canada.  The  land  possesses  the  same  character  of  soil  as 
that  which  has  produced  the  high  quality  of  cereals  that 
have  carried  off  the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

Native  Grasses  are 

Rich  and  Abundant 

Cattle  fatten  upon  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 
Limited  capital  on  high-priced  lands  i3  not  a  success,  neither 

Hwith  high  rents  hope  to  succeed. 

e  these  is  in  Western  Canada  — 
rhere  a  home  may  be  made  at  low 
trying,  mixed  farming  and  stock- 
tred  profit . 

iased  from  the  Railway  Companies 
e  land  Companies  or  from  private 
n«st«ad  of  160  aero*  each  arc  to 
the  more  remote  districts. 

For il lustrated  literature ,  map,,  d escrip- 
tion  of  furm  opportunities  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  reduced  railway  rates, etc. .write 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  £.  Genesee  SI. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

\  Authorised  Aa.nt,  Dapt.  of  Iraml- 
,1  (ration  and  Colonisation,  > 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  iu  this  department  6e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — All-around  cook  for  Summer  hotel  m 
mountains  for  .Inly  1  .  good  salary  t"  woman 
who  ran  take  full  charge.  Write  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  etc.,  to  MRS.  TIMOTHY  DlllSt  OLE, 
North  White  Lake.  Sullivan  Co..  X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED—  ITolsteius:  must  milk. 

feed,  lit  and  show.  Address  ADVERTISER 
Wltl,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  or  two  single  men  to  handle 
33  cows:  good  salary.  Call  or  write.  ORLi- 
KOFF,  155  Crenelle  Avenue,  Cat-field,  X.  J. 


FARM  HAND — To  milk  and  run  milk  route; 

about  100  quarts  sold;  house,  garden  anil  fire¬ 
wood  furnished.  WHITE,  1540  Hroadway,  New' 
York  City. 


AT  ONCE — Energetic,  all  around  farmer,  single 
preferred;  good  hoard;  state  wages;  steady 
work.  R.  D.  KNAPP,  Treble,  Cortland  Co.. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  farm,  two  miles  from  village. 

Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  wornau  for  general 
housework:  must  be  good  rook:  no  objection  to 
one  small  child;  wages  $35  monthly:  not  house 
keeper's  position.  AD\  HRT1SEU  1110,  cafe 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED —  Kxper.. -need  herdsman,  by  .Inly  1. 

single  or  small  family,  capable  of  making  good 
A.  R.  records,  clean  milk,  care  of  Guernsey 
stock;  accredited  herd;  A.  R.  records  now  above 
average;  give  full  particulars,  wages  exported 
in  first  fetter.  I.KW1S  A.  TOAN,  Deny.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman ;  experienced,  middle-aged 
single  man;  one  having  thorough  knowledge  in 
testing  Holstein  eattle;  none  but  e\  iwrlenrcd 
men  peed  to  apply.  ADVERTISER  1120.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  18  to  22  years  for  general  farming  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that,  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-Eriesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER.  1125.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  while  waitress  and  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  boarding  house;  good  tips.  BOX 
216,  Roseoe.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  in  bees;  must  have 
some  experience,  bo  willing  to  work,  nor  afraid 
of  stings;  board  furnished:  state  wages  and 
experience.  E.  1..  DANE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Single  man  for  12-cow  dairy  and 
liglit  farming;  must  be  good  milker:  stjil.e 
wag.s  oxpe.-ted  and  references;  year  around  job. 
GEORGE  BERGER,  Box  85,  Hlcksvllle,  L.  l.r 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  FARMER  —  Capable,  experienced,  re¬ 
sponsible,  take  full  charge  of  a  general  farm: 
location  and  conditions  of  the  best:  state  full 
personal  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1134,  ea re  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  farm,  near  Philadelphia; 

man  must  be  experienced  in  earing  for  large 
flock  of  bens,  egg  production,  etc.:  wife  for 
cooking  ami  housework.  BOX  4,  Teullyn.  Ta. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  f«>r  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
LETCH WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells.  N.  Y.;  Rock¬ 
land  County. 


WANTED— A  single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wages  $30  per  month  and  board.  ELY  CROFT 
FARMS,  Dover.  X,  J 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted  on  small  estate; 

,  milk  cow  and  take  care  of  lawn  and  vegetable 
garden.  Apply  MAX  GOODMAN.  22U  Franklin 
81..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  married  farmer  with 
not  more  than  two  children,  to  do  general 
fa  nn  work  rind  milking:  reference,  requested; 
state  wages.  CHARLES  A.  SARIN,  JR.,  Os¬ 
wego.  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Reliable  single  man  for  farm  work; 

$50  per  mouth  and  board.  W.  M.  WEED. 
Nuroton,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Competent  woman  to  assist  with 
cooking  and  do  general  housework  on  modern 
farin’,  no  children :  also  have  separate  house  for 
a  large  family  and  will  give  yearly  employment 
to  a  good  herdsman  who  can  take  eilt.ir.*  charge 
of  50  bead  of  registered  Holstein*.  20  to  25 
milkers;  one  mile  from  town.  BOX  00,  Fnlton- 
vi'.le,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Man:  experienced;  on  Iruek  farm; 

good  wages.  CHARLES  S.  SMITH.  It.  E.  D. 
2.  Anbury  Dark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  work  iu  borne 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.:  three  in  family;  house 
has  modern  improvements;  good  home:  good  sal¬ 
ary;  must  be  accustomed  to  country  life; 
answer:  reference.  ADVERTISER  1141,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  sober  single  man  for  general 
work.  4  acre  farm;  care  for  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens;  also  lawti:  $35,  room,  board.  laundry 
mid  share  any  proflts;  good  opportunity;  send 
references  first  letter.  Address  BOX  77(i,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

FA  RMER-GAHD  E  N  MR— On  small  Long  Island 
private  estate;  horses,  cows,  chickens  and 
garden;  tenant  house  and  usual  privileges:  stale 
experience.  references  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1147.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I 

WANTED— Middle-aged  married  farmer,  without 
children,  general  work,  gentleman's  farm; 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1145  wire 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  GQOR,  clean,  middle  aged  Protestant -Ameri¬ 
can  to  help  owner  on  farm,  near  town;  no 
booze.  stocking  or  swearing:  state  pay  expected 
by  month  or  season  and  qualifications.  F,  J. 
KLOCK.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  man  and  wife,  of  middle 
age.  of  good  character:  woman  to  hoard  8-12 
men:  must  be  even-tempered,  tidy  and  u  good 
cook:  man  to  milk  and  do  general  farm  work: 
neml  references  with  first  letter.  KORSGATE 
FARMS.  Jamesburp.  N.  J, 


WANTED — Farm  hand  with  some  experience  who  • 
is  willing  to  learn  balance,  have  a  good  home, 
decent  treatment,  with  year  around  work;  wages 
to  Start,  $35  per  inonlh.  LOCUST  GROVE 
FARM,  R.  2.  Rahway,  N.  J. 

COUNTRY  GIRL  ns  mother’s  helper  to  assist 
with  children  and  liglit  housework  ;  good  home; 
stale  age,  salary  expected,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
11411.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey  re¬ 
quires  a  man  who  wants  tu  gel  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  permanent  connection  with  a  rent 
opportunity  for  advancement;  single  man  lire-- 
ferred;  slat-1  in  first  letter  wllertier  experieueed 
or  not  aid  what  salary  is  expected:  if  at  present 
employed  your  application  will  la-  considered 
strictly  confidential.  ADVERTISER  1152,  cure 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  to  '“be  entire 
ehni-go  gentleman  s  place,  10  miles  from 
Albany:  have  lour  Guernsey  cows  of  the  highest 
class;  I0l)-ai  re  farm  all  equipment  up-todate  , 
a  place  where  results  will  count;  must  be  a 
hustler,  understand  A.  R.  feeding,  raising 
chickens  anil  vegetables  for  honso  and  making 
good  butler  and  care  of  saddle  horses,  and  to 
keep  stable,  barns  and  grounds  in  neat  and 
clean  rendition;  married  man  only,  no  eignr- 
ettes;  have  i  motor  anil  fa  nil  loam:  must  be  kind 
and  gentle;  give  last  two  references,  nationality 
and  salary  expected;  this  is  a  good  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  tin-  right  man  who  can  do  Tilings  right. 
ADVERTISER  1143,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  in  stock  department;  must  have 
farm  experience ;  will  lend;  alter  a  small  fiock 
of  sheep,  small  herd  o'  hogs,  some  poultry  and 
help  in  cattle  bam;  only  man  of  high  moral 
character  and  energetic-  habits  need  apply. 
LONE  OAK  FARM,  Warren,  V:t. 


WANTED  'Two  first -class,  experienced,  single, 
dry  hand  milkers:  good  wages.  Address 
COREL  FARMS.  Anmtndale.  N.  J. 


WA  N'T  ED-  First  class  chicken  ntan  for  large 
private  estate  on  Long  island.  Write  full 
particulars  of  ability  and  experience  and  salary 
required  to  FRANK  1IEII),  Maliliussel ,  L.  1., 
N.  Y. 

- - - — - , 

FARMER-GARDENER— On  place  50  miles  from 
New  York;  modern  house  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  good  permanent  position:  wife  to  cook 
Occasionally  for  owner,  an  unmarried  nmu; 
state  age  of  mutt  and  wile,  former  employers, 
with  kind  of  position  filled  with  each,  uttmber 
anrl  age  of  children,  nationality,  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED —  Farm  hand  for  general  farm  and 
orchard  wink;  state  wages  and  experience. 
BOX  fl8.  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 


THE  Darien  Kennels  require  the  services  reliable 
young  man;  milk  one  cow,  general  work: 
Splendid  opportunity  learn  tjie  kennel  trade; 
send  particulars  and  salary  required,  which  will 
lie  increased  when  proficient.  DARIEN  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  to  take  care  of  gardens. 

milk  four  cows,  care  for  two  burses,  baud'- 
with  tools:  state  wages  wanted.  Address  BOX 
84.  Sparrowlnish,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  married  man.  with¬ 
out  children,  tor  general  farm  work  where 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  Dereheron  horses  arc 
raised.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wasliingtou- 
vtlle.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Roy.  18  years  old.  to  help  on  milk 
route  and  do  dairy  work;  reference  required. 
MEADOW  BROOK  FARM.  Milford,  Colin. 


WANTED — Darin  hand,  married,  no  objection  to 
children;  must  he  good  dry  hand  milker  and 
able  tu  handle  horses;  willing  worker  will  have 
permanent  place  and  opportunity  for  future; 
modern  farm  buildings:  wages  $41)  a  month,  font 
rooms,  milk  and  wood.  V.  W.  FERRIS,  Green¬ 
wood  Lake.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE- AGED  MAN  wanted  to  work  small 
farm  in  Sullivan  County:  good  Itonie  nnu 
steady  position  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
11U0.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Single  matt  for  farm  work;  wages 
?3b  per  month  and  board:  stale  age  and  ex¬ 
perience.  W.  DROWN.  Belvhlore,  Atleganv  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ko.v  or  young  man  ou  farm;  must 
drive  F'ord  truck  and  have  chauffeur  license 
$30,  board  and  toon.  II.  L.  1IENRY.  Route  4. 
Shnw  Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HANDY  n  1 1 -a  roll  ml  man  wan  tint  on  small  farm. 

Kl  I’ENS’TEIN,  East  Durham.  Greene  Co., 
X.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  nntri-ieil  and  two  single  men  for 
large  modern  dairy  farms;  must  be  good 
milkers  and  general  experienced  fanners:  state 
wages  and  full  particulars:  n  few  men  to  hoard 
for  one  married  umil.  with  furnished  house. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  1153,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Four  milkers  on  certified  milk  farm: 

also  two  teamsters;  $65  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  llfitt,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Student ;  will  give  board  and  room 
fur  about  three  hours'  work.  5  to  0  p.  m.. 
six  days  it  week:  feed  5.000  layers,  gather  the 
eggs,  coop  the  broodies  ami  close  houses:  these 
three  hours'  work  necessitates  an  active,  dc 
peildnble  worker:  positively  no  tobacco  users; 
breakfast  at  11:30:  state  height  and  weight. 
LONG  STREET  POULTRY  FARM,  Trenton  X.  J 


AMBITIOUS  vvtnnau  wanted  College  w-m.iti 
wants  congenial  woman  of  ability  for  partner 
to  operate  farm  near  Boston:  small  fruits  and 
chickens;  agricultural  college  training  or  jirttc 
tienl  experience  necessary.  Address  A.  E. 
Gl.AXCY.  Suuthbridge,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


ESTATE  superintendent  and  experienced  hog 
man:  practical  in  all  branches  of  an  up-to-date 
live  stock  breeding  plant:  salary  and  interest 
considered  only;  would  like  large  Ibirot'-Jersev 
breeding  plant:  married:  wife  only:  the  best,  of 
reference  ADVERTISER  1100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager;  married;  life  ex¬ 
perienced  in  purebred  stock.  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try.  showing  and  general  farming:  live  years  in 
present  position  and  a  ti -st  class  reference  from 
present  oni'ilovei .  ADVERTISER  1135.  cure 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  ladies  list  desire  country 
position.  S.  GI.ATTEH,  15117  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  Single  matt,  age  27,  will¬ 
ing.  energetic,  excellent  habits,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  nil  brunches  of  farm  work:  1  am  no 
college  graduate  hut  a  good.  Conscientious 
worker:  .  nn  run  truck  or  tractor:  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter,  with  mention  of  wages  pail, 
working  conditions,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1137. 
cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker  for  country  place;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  care  of  flowers,  garden  and 
grounds.  HARRY  SCUAEKKENBERG,  4l>0  Pearl 
Street.  New  York. 


l'OULTHYMAN,  married,  college  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  commercial  or  private  poultry 
farm;  experienced;  best  of  references  furnished. 
Address  A.  8.  B.,  220  Newark  Avenue,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  successful  man  as 
working  partner;  small  salary  and  percentage 
oP  profits,  BOX  4,  penllyn,  Pa, 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  married,  will  he  open 
for  position  September  1;  life  experience; 
Westchester  County  preferred.  C.  W.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Box  144  Bedford  Hills,  X.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  12  years'  practical  experience. 

wauls  a  p-. s' lion  on  large  private  estate  or 
good  commercial  plant:  thoroughly  experienced 
and  np-to-daie,  and  ran  make  successful  slo  w¬ 
ing  anywhere;  good  turkey  raiser’.  English,  sin¬ 
gle  and  best  of  references.  BOX  174,  Thiells. 
Rockland  Co..  X-  Y. 

WANTED — Job  on  farm,  preferably  fruit;  can 
handle  team  and  use  milking  machine.  FRAN¬ 
CIS  MILLS.  4  Nutting  Are.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy  farm; 

single,  age  30;  agricultural  college  traintug; 
efficient  and  capable  of  protlUe  ug  certified  or 
Grade  A  milk:  also  modern  farm  machinery, 
building  tip  rUu*duvvn  farms  and  ret, a  ling  milk. 
ADVERTISER  114(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  woman  wants  position  ns  house¬ 
keeper  on  country  estate;  can  manage  dairy 
and  poult'-v;  refined:  references:  wages  $50:  one 
child.  ADVERTISER  1150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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WANT  POSITION  as  working  foreman  on  farm: 

thoroughly  experienced  with  purebred  stock 
and  modern  machinery;  references:  married;  no 
children.  Address  BON  133,  Peapnek.  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  BORN  Protestant  age  34.  have 
spent  22  years  farming,  last  several  years  in 
city,  wishes  io  retjirn  to  farming;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  modern  orchard  amt  poultry  farmer 
who  has  made  a  success  of  same;  most  lie  in 
good  fruit  section  in  New  York  i  Dutchess  C'-unty 
preferred).  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  or  Mary¬ 
land;  will  exchange  work  for  training,  room, 
board  and  $20  jht  monlli;  can  give  best  of'  ref 
et-enec;  drive  truck,  work  all  farm  implements 
and  repair  same.  Address  F.  O.  BERTRAND, 
1135  Kimher  Street.  Camden.  N.  J. 

ROY  (17)  wants  position  i-u  farm  during  July 
and  August;  can  milk,  bundle  team  and  do 
genera!  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  1107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  married.  15  years'  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  is  open  for  engagement; 
oommereinl  only.  ADVERTISER  1103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married.  12  years’  practical 
experience,  wishes  position:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1104.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  housekeeper  by  widow 
with  daughter;  experienced.  Address  F.  D., 
rare  Fred  Lyon.  501  E.  Main  Street,  White 
I  Inins,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER — Farms  or  estate,  diniy,  for  test  or 
show;  all  farming:  experienced;  educated; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1101,  care  Rural 
New-York  e  r. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Experienced  in  ail  vege¬ 
tables.  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  all  machinery, 
repairs,  licensed  chituffeur;  married;  no  eh’l- 
ilreti.  ADVERTISER  1158,  <  are  Rural  New¬ 

'S'  orker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  college  graduate 
(Sweden),  life  experience,  practical,  energetic, 
able  to  put  a  plant  on  a  successful  paying  basis, 
wants  position  as  manager  on  commercial  plant 
or  private  estate;  only  first-class  proposition 
will  t»  en-isilered.  ADVERTISER  1157,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  operated  own  plant  until 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  desires  position  on 
an  ••state  or  commercial  farm.  10  years'  prac 
tienl  experience;  college  training:  American: 
married:  best  references;  only  llrsl-elass  propo¬ 
sition  wiili  good  living  conditions  considered. 
ADVERTISER  1155,  cate  Ratal  New-  Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  working  manager  of  proven 
ability:  thorough  knowledge  all  branches; 
American;  married:  age  1(>;  A-l  references. 
BOX  791.  Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


POI  I.TRYMAN.  capable  and  energetic,  28  years 
old  married.  10  years"  practical  experience  as 
assistant  and  manager  of  poultry  farms,  familiar 
with  modern  poultry  equipment,  maintenance 
and  methods,  open  for  position:  references  as  to 
character,  abilitv.  etc.  ADVERTISER  1169, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAI  K— Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  fret-  from  rocks;  five 
miles  t'rotn  Augusta;  on  State  road  and  trufiey 
line:  cuts  175  toils  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  head;  12  room  house,  barns  have  running 
vvnter,  electric  lights  and  power:  fh-oe  sil-  s: 
firm  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
POPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co..  Me. 


FOR  SALE- -Stock  farm:  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber,  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  bn  Inure  plow  land  for  tractor:  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HA8LETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres  of  fruit  and  trucker  farm, 
with  seven  room  house  unit  good  outbuildings; 
21,  miles  from  town.  HERMAN  JOHNSON, 
Harrington.  Del. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  fruit,  and  general  farm:  DO 
acres:  tine  residence;  near  cold  storage  equip¬ 
ment:  price  $25,000:  more  or  less  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  1090.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  Seven-room  house:  four  acres;  good 
for  poultry.  KOSTER.  Bclvidere,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— Potato  and  dairy  farms, 
in  Finger  Lak  region.  Write  to  E.  H. 
HARSH,  Mora  Mu,  N  Y. 


COZY  COTTAGE.  11  rooms;  barn,  henhouse: 

8  acres  early  garden  land,  fruit,  maple  grove; 
Oil  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Roosevelt  High¬ 
way;  15  minutes'  drive  tju  village  if  8,000. 
TAYLOR  A-  STINZING,  Massena.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  shuck,  few  acres  any  kind, 
not  swamp,  hrouk  or  pond  preferred;  within 
one  mile  of  store  and  transportation  and  100 
miles  of  New  York  Pity:  cheap  for  cBsb.  C. 
I)EY,  No.  08  Allendale  Road.  Hartford.  Conn. 


$10,000  BUYS  a  splendidly  equipped  hotel  of  20 
rooms;  uls,  a  large  barn  for  storage:  garage; 
in  a  lively  college  town,  surrounded  by  Summer 
resorts:  the  hotel  is  doing  a  splendid  business 
now;  the  furniture  and  plumbing  are  worth  over 
$5,000;  this  property  could  not  he  purchased  to¬ 
day  for  $3(1.000.  ADVERTISER  1132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Equipped  and  stocked;  resi¬ 
dence,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  electric  lights, 
modern  improvement#.  J.  SEURAHELLA,  Blue 
Point,  X.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — Small  farm,  100  acres,  on  high 
ground;  beautiful  extended  views:  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills;  one  mile  from  station:  house  and 
tenant  house;  two  large  barns,  spring  water  in 
houses.  GEORGE  D.  TO  WELL.  State  Line, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALES — 5-acre  poultry  farm;  plenty  of 
fruit:  good  buildings;  price  reasonable.  ALVA 
HOFFMAN.  Box  83,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Maple  Heights,  Columbia  Co.;  220 
acres;  40  acres  woodland:  nice,  roomy,  con¬ 
venient  house-  fur  quick  sale.  $4,000.  MRS. 
FRANK  MERCER.  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


FARM  fur  sale;  15  acres.  BOX  35,  Route  1, 
East  Uhiiieber-k.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Money  maker:  famous  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low  farm:  established  chicken  dinner  busi¬ 
ness  will  pay  purchase  price  in  two  years:  fine 
location;  cozy,  7  room  dwelling:  running  water, 
bail,  two  burns:  large  apple  and  pear  o  .-hards; 
'•5  acres;  quick  sale,  $8,51)0.  terms.  $1,500  cash; 
balance  mortgage.  WALTER  I.  BROCK,  Os¬ 
wego,  X.  V. 


IDEAL  $75  imo  dairy  farm,  200  acres,  stock. 

•  rops,  machinery .  for  $35,000.  owing  to  ill 
health:  3  houses,  all  conveniences,  electricity; 
large  burns,  si!,,;  m  mi)M  Philadelphia:  Lincoln 
JT'ghwjjy:  bank  references;  fair  terms.  J.  M. 
WATKINS,  owner.  Langhome.  J’a. 


rieiu.  Mass.:  approximately  4<wi  to  500  acres; 
will  sell  for  cash  or  part  cash  or  on  contract. 
I'*'*"  full  description  and  pni'tierlarB.  address 
Bit  INTON  Ft  HALL.  Bolding  Mich. 


Col  NTRY  homo  and  farm  combined;  lbO  acres- 
beautifully  situated:  inn  mi'es  from  New  York 
(  •  u»‘:ir  2  ru !  I  roast  stations;  lutge  Ijousp,  con¬ 

tinuing  2  bailis.  stonm  heat,  open  fireplace,  etc.: 
numerous  outbuildings;  fully  stocked:  registered 
«7'*rscys,  will  sell  with  or  without  fnimiture. 
stock,  etc  :  suitable-  for  boarding  house  or  sani- 
'•rS ™-  *'"r  particulars  apply  OL  IV  ED  ALE 

FARM,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


La!>\  xx :  1 1  lpr  her  stocked  chicken  farm:  fur¬ 
nished  bouse:  improvements:  free  for  i;  month* 
to  get  started:  fo  s'ngle  ladv  of  means  25-40- 
no  men.  ADVERTISER  1139.  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


FOR  SALK — A  well-established  poultry  farm; 

1,000-In yer  capacity:  fine  7-rooni  brick  house 
"'t tli  all  conveniences:  new  garage.  20\I2  ft.- 
plenty  Iruit  of  all  kinds:  2, 800-cgg  incubator 
capacity.  J.  E.  GERHART,  owner,  ilummon- 
ton.  N.  .7. 


MIL  SALK — 1  *4  acre  farm;  35  head  cattle  three 
horses,  one  hog,  chickens;  all  farm  ids:  large 
buiii:  nine-room  house:  hoghouse.  rnilk  bouse, 
n-elionse:  telephone;  running  water  to  house  and 
barn;  large  sugar  bush:  lots  pasture:  plenty  of 
wafer;  god  fruit:  good  road:  milk  market:  all 
crops  in  ground;  price  $11,000;  $4.50(1  down; 

balance  on  easy  yearly  terms.  ADVERTISER 
1151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I.r.isi  ..  m.r.  parry,  without  children,  wishes 
to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  small  place 
where  one  cow  can  be  kept;  good  6  7-room 
house ;  on  State  road;  in  or  near  village;  New 
lock  State,  about  10O  miles  from  New  York 
Firv:  if  satisfied,  will  nay  eash.  ."PDVERTISER 
114o,  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'MR  SAT. 1C — All  or  one-half  interest  in  farin' 
implement  js fore;  best  and  only  location  in 
village  of  2,700  population,  covering  some  150 
*lh*tT  miles  of  good  farm  territory.  J.  T. 
1ANK.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


ron  SALE — Bungalow;  if)  rooms  two  baths: 

l‘i  acres:  Tl  kinds  fruit,  berries;  garage; 
henii  oise.  100  chickens:  1.;  miles  to  New  York- 
no  agents;  owner.  SCHI.1TT.  Harrington  Park. 


l‘(H  I  I  UY  I- ARM  wanted  by  experienced  poul- 
tryuiun  for  term  of  years,  or  will  buy;  must 
he  near  town  and  modern  equipment  have  a 
capacity  for  1.200  or  more  layers:  will  run  large 
plant  on  profit-sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER 
1144.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TDK  SALK — Waterpower,  four-run.  old  stack. 

Tccio-h  bill,,,  country  gristmill.  If  interested 
call  or  write  JAMES  EVANS  s,  hagticolce  X  y' 


FARM  WANTED — Near  water;  send  full  par- 
fieulars.  ARTHUR  W.  PAUL.  210  Jefferson 
Street  t  nion  Hill.  X.  ,T. 


WANTED — In  or  convenient  to  railroad  town  or 
village,  a  small  house,  controlling  fair-sized 
improved  plot:  If  suited,  year's  rental,  under 
lease,  in  advance.  Address  ADVERTISER  1165 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  modern  home;  y,  acre;  town  of 
2  uOO:  Southern  New  York:  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  good  farm.  ADVERTISER  11(2 
rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


OM  Nl.lt  —  lit  health  causes  Mile;  14  acres:  seven 
rooms,  furnace;  chicken-houses,  garage  barn 
Wood  lot,  poultry  plant.  W.  SliRODKR  Oxford 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 34  acre  truck,  fruit  and  dairy 
farm,  fully  equipped :  all  crops  at  time  of 
sale.  Add-ess  OWNER.  408  W.  Colonial  Drive. 
Orlando,  Fla. 


WANTED — Position  on  large  farm  by  young 
married  man.  Auiericnu:  can  take  charge  of 
tractors  and  Ford  cars,  do  own  repairs:  host  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  1133.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  SAI  E  386  acres:  125  in  timber  and  wood; 

one  mile  from  improved  road:  12-room  house; 
basement  barn,  stanchions  for  30  head;  silo, 
hoghouse.  orchard.  36  cows,  one  bull,  five  brood 
sows,  several  pigs:  with  one  half  crop;  price  $60 
per  acre:  one  half  cash:  balance  $500  per  year 
with  interest.  W.  C.  McKEE.  222  Eik  Street. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NINE  ACRE  poultry  farm;  capacity  3.560  layers: 

166  mites  from  Philadelphia:  $11,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1156.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Two  furnished  camps, 
at  Fold  Springs.  WICKHAM  A  YOUNGS, 
tv  ellsbrldge,  N.  Y. 

—7 

W  ANTED  —  Farm,  on  State  road,  within  LOO 
tiiile-  of  New  York:  near  Catholic  church: 

- - -  have  recent  photos,  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned;  price  not  to  exceed  $2  000.  J.  A. 
O-DONNRI.T"  7618  Seventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  733. 


And  N ow,  Profit  in  Farming 
Without  the  Drudgery 


A  century  ago  our  grandfathers  re¬ 
placed  oxen  with  horses.  Today ,  a  far 
greater  change  is  taking  place.  Mechani¬ 
cal  power  now  supersedes  the  horse! 


in  perfect  alignment  with  the 
center  line  of  draft  on  the  trac¬ 
tor.  This  scientific  alignment 
avoids  side  draft,  and  the  plow 
turns  a  clean  furrow.  Nor  is 
there  any  loss  of  power. 

The  Oliver  No.  7  is  so  light 
running  that  there  is  no  stress 
on  the  tractor.  No  effort  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  operator  to  do 
the  most  thorough  plowing. 

Every  unnecessary  part  has 
been  eliminated.  Strength  that 
means  long  life  is  built  in  every 
detail.  Steel  parts  are  heat 
treated  and  castings  are  of 
tested  strength. 

T o  ad  j  ust  the  depth  of  plow¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  a  lever  to  operate  a  jack. 
This  jack  arrangement  — 
which  is  an  exclusive  Oliver 
feature — gives  such  a  purchase 
on  the  lift  that  it  is  extremely 

easy  to  change 
^  the  depth  of 


H  E  power-farmer  of  to- 
||gj  day  presents  a  striking 
figure,  a  living  symbol 
of  the  new  agricultural  era — 
the  era  of  Fordson  Farming. 
Now,  with  mechanical  power 
he  accomplishes  in  days  what 
formerly  required  weeks — 
sometimes  months  of  labor. 
His  crops  are  bigger,  his  prof¬ 
its  greater,  his  ti me  for  pleasure 
doubled.  And,  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  reward,  the  toil,  the 
slavery,  the  drudgery  of  old- 
fashioned  farming  is  rapidly 
passing. 

This  remarkable  advance  in 
farming  methods  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  perfect  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Fordson  and  the 
Standard  Equipment  specially 
designed  to  be  used  with  it. 

In  developing  this  line  of 
Standard  Equipment,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  provided  econ¬ 
omy  of  first  cost  and  economy 
of  operation  that  is  such  an 
outstanding  fea-  fw 

ture  in  Fordson 
Farming.  • 

During  the 
time  the  Ford¬ 
son  was  being 
perfected,  the 
Oliver 
N  o  .  7 

Plow  was 
under-  j|8gj 
going  its 
exacting 
tests.  So, 
when  the  Ford-  % 
son  tractor  was 
completed  the 
Oliver  No.  7 
became  its  plowing  partner. 

The  plow  is  so  constructed 
that  the  center  line  of  draft  is 


Special  Oliver  Orchard  Plow 
Fordson  orchard  plowing  is  done  thor¬ 
oughly  With  the  Oliver  special  orchard 
gang.  Branches  and  trunks  are  not  injured. 


Oliver  Single  Bottom  Sulky 

For  deep  mouldboard  plowing  in  trashy 
conditions  with  the  Fordson.  Similar  in 
construction  to  world  famous  No.  7  gang. 


Good  Work  With  Roller  Pulverizer 

Final  Fitting  of  the  seed  bed  with  Ford¬ 
son  power  and  the  roller  pulverizer  has 
meant  more  bushels  for  many  farmers. 


Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Harrow 
Fitting  the  seed  bed  the  Fordson  way 
with  the  Roderick  Lean  AutomaiicTrac- 
tor  Disc— a  special  Fordson  Harrow. 


[it  sco  Tractor  DriU 


The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill 

Tractorspeed  andaccuracy  utilized  by  the 
Fordson  owner  with  the  Amsco  special 
drill.  Force  feed  makes  positive  planting. 


Roderick  Lean  “Cutmore”Mower 

Attaches  without  changes  to  the  Ford¬ 
son.  Power  taken  direct  f  rom  drive  worm. 
Makes  a  one-man  outlitwith  Fordson. 


TheAmscoTwo-RowCultivator  Money-Maker  Ensilage  Cutter 

Cultivating  corn  is  ea9y  for  the  Fordson  FordsonsilofillingwiththeMoney-Maker 
farmer  with  the  AmscoCultivator— spec-  done  quickly  and  cheaply.  Strength  and 
ial  for  the  Fordson.  Made  for  hard  work.  scientific  design  give  perfect  work. 


Wood  Bros.  Individual  Thresher 
The  Wood  Individual  Humming  Bird 
Thresher  and  Fordson  make  short  work 
of  threshing.  All  grain  is  saved. 


The  Money-Maker  Hay  Press 
Baling  hay  with  the  Fordson  and  Money 
Maker  baler  is  an  important  operation  to 
the  former  with  large  hay  acreage. 


from  the  beginning  as  Stand¬ 
ard  Plow  Equipmentwiththe 
Fordson.  Thelong,  profitable 
service  built  into  the  plow  as 
a  result  of  that  experience  is 
your  assurance  of  plowing 
satisfaction  the  Fordson  way. 


mm 


so  conveniently  placed  that  the 
operator  need  not  turn  his 
head. 

Sixty-five  years  of  plowbuild¬ 
ing  experience  is  one  good 
reason  why  the  No.  7  is  built 
so  well  that  it  has  been  known 


.  .  the  bottoms 

he  plowing  .  ^ , 

I?  ,  °  without  stop- 

tordson  .  .  Y 

ping  or  with¬ 
out  even  slowing  down. 

The  power  lift  is  tripped  by 
simply  touching  a  lever  that  is 
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Draft  H  orses  in  New  York  State 

Part  I. 


SHORTAGE  OF  GOOD  ANIMALS.— According  to 
tlie  latest  statistics.  New  York  State  annually 
imports  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  worth  of 
horses.  These  importations  come  largely  from  the 
corn  belt  States.  A  large  percentage  of  them  are 
horses  inferior  in  quality,  size  and  bone.  The  scarc¬ 
ity  of  horses  is  indicated  in  an  address  given  by 
Prof.  J.  L.  Edmonds,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Industry,  University  of  Illinois,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Horse  Association  of 
America  in  Chicago,  November  50,  1021,  in  which  he 
states:  "‘If  you  should  ask  me  to  find  a  good  pair 
of  geldings  or  mares  weighing  from  1,000  to  2,000 


will  never  reach  maturity.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
only  50  per  cent,  of  them  will  he  filly  foals.  Were 
this  ratio  to  continue  for  any  period  of  years,  its 
seriousness  can  be  readily  appreciated.  It  is  self 
evident  on  the  face  of  it  that,  as  Prof.  Edmonds 
states,  there  is  hound  to  he  a  shortage  of  good  li orses 
for  the  next  three  to  five  years  in  spite  of  what 
people  do  from  now  on. 

PURCHASES  FROM  THE  WEST.— New  York 
State  lias  approximately  800.000  horses  in  use  on  its 
farms  and  in  its  cities.  The  annual  replacement 
requirement,  figured  on  a  10-year  life  basis,  would 
be  80,000  head.  To  meet  this  demand  there  were 


usually  too  light  for  his  purpose,  often  animals  that 
are  unsound,  certainly  a  risky  investment  at  best. 
These  horses  have  changed  hands  two  or  three  times, 
each  time  at  a  profit.  They  usually  have  passed 
through  the  horse  market  in  some  large  city,  and 
have  often  been  exposed  en  route  to  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  which  may  later  develop.  Many 
men  purchasing  a  Western  horse  have  the  experience 
of  taking  the  animal  home  and  within  a  few  days 
have  it  go  stale,  develop  a  high  fever,  fall  off  in 
flesh,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  practically  worth¬ 
less  to  them.  Often  they  attribute  this  to  a  change 
of  climate.  Actually  such  is  not  the  case;  it  is 


George  Urban  Company's  Three  Stallion  Team  Hauling  100  Barrels  of  Flour  (10  Tons).  They  Show  the  Size,  Quality  and  Bone  Desired  in  a  Heavy  Draft  Horse 


lbs.  each,  I  would  not  know  where  to  go.  I  cannot 
sec  anything  other  than  a  shortage  of  good  horses 
lor  the  next  three  to  live  years  in  spite  of  what 
people  may  do  from  now  on.”  A  similar  sentiment 
was  expressed  in  talks  by  nine  other  men,  author¬ 
ities  in  horse  breeding,  representing  the  principal 
heavy  horse  producing  states  of  America.  The  latest 
census  figures  give*  the  annual  replacement  require¬ 
ments  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  United  States  as 
1.859, 390  head:  to  meet  this  demand  there  were  less 
than  1 ,500,000  foals  raised  in  1921.  Of  this  number 
many  will  be  inferior  in  size  and  quality,  and  many 


less  than  4,000  draft  colts  raised  last  year  in  New 
York.  There  are  approximately  1,000  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  draft  horses  in  this  State,  or  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  now  in  use  are  purebreds. 
These  figures  are  significant  and  conclusively  point 
to  tin'  fact  that  good  draft  horses  of  proper  size  and 
quality  are  very  scarce.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
New  York  state,  and  they  will  be  very  hard  to  get 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  t rue  that  a  New  Yorker 
can  buy  all  the  Western  horses  lie  wants  from  local 
dealers  at  prices  which  might  seem  to  him  attractive, 
but  he  does  not  realize  that  lie  is  buying  culls,  horses 


really  the  outcropping  of  some  disease  which  the 
animal  contracted  in  transit.  These  horses  come 
from  farms  that  sell  at  $200  to  $300  an  acre.  It 
would  hardly  seem  reasonable  that  horses  produced 
on  such  high-priced  land,  shipped  a  long  distance 
and  passed  through  several  hands,  each  time  at  a 
profit,  could  he  sold  to  the  New  York  State  buyer  at 
a  price  that  would  figure  cheaper  to  him  than  he 
could  produce  a  good  draft  horse. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  CHEAPNESS.— The  conten¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  farmers  that  they  can  buy 
their  horses  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them  is  a 
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fallacy,  and  they  believe  it.  is  true  only  because  the 
horse  they  buy  is  of  such  poor  quality  and  is  really 
so  inferior  that  the  purchase  price  of  the  animal  was 
very  cheap.  The  horse  trader  has  probably  kept  the 
animal  for  some  time  and  has  gotten  him  up  in  good 
flesh,  or  he  has  picked  him  up  cheap  because  lie  has 
an  unsoundness  which  is  not  easily  detected.  It-  is 
tine  that  occasionally  a  horse  buyer  going  through 
the  Central  West  will  pick  up  a  fairly  good  indi¬ 
vidual  at  a  very  cheap  price,  but  such  instances  are 
rare,  because  the  Western  farmer  is  no  different 
from  the  Eastern,  and  will  try  to  retain  his  better 
quality  horses  when  he  has  to  make  a  forced  sale. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  sales  stables  in  our 
large  cities  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  good 
draft  horses  possessing  real  quality,  si'/.e  and  bone, 
which  will  weigh  at  least  1,600  or  1,700  lbs.  without 
being  excessively  fat,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
have  high-class  action,  are  very  hard  to  find.  Weight 
alone  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  drafter,  because  a  heavy-headed,  round- 
boned,  soggy  horse,  weighing  1.S00  to  1,5)00  lbs.,  will 
be  as  much  of  a  drag  on  the  owner  and  the  market 
as  the  light,  weedy.  Western  chunk.  He  must  have, 
together  with  his  weight,  high-class  quality,  clean 
flat  bone,  straight  legs,  good  sound  well-proportioned 
feet  and  true,  quick  action.  Such  an  individual  as 
this  can  only  be  obtained  by  breeding  good  quality 
mares  to  high-class  registered  draft  stallions.  The 
man  who  has  a  few  marcs  to  breed  should  remember 
the  fact  that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  an  animal 
meeting  the  above  requirements  than  it  does  to  raise 
one  that  is  under  weight,  long  in  the  coupling  and 
light-boned. 

A  P, REEDERS’  QUESTIONNAIRE.— To  obtain 
some  definite  information  from  New  York  State 
horse  breeders  a  survey  was  made  by  sending  out 
questionnaires  to  all  heavy  horse  breeders.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  requested  on  the  number  of  horses  kept, 
both  purobreds  and  grades,  cost  of  keeping  a  brood 
mare  one  year,  and  cost  of  raising  a  draft  colt  to 
three  years  of  age.  The  opinion  of  the  breeders  was 
asked  concerning  the  future  prospects  of  heavy  horse 
breeding.  Several  replies  were  received.  The  an¬ 
swers  received  show  the  following  facts: 

(1)  There  will  he  considerably  fewer  horses 
raised  this  year  than  ever  before. 

(2)  The  average  cost  of  keeping  a  brood  mare  in 
New  York  State  at  present  for  one  year  varies  be¬ 
tween  $75  and  $100,  with  feeds  figured  at  market 
price. 

(3)  A  good  brood  mare,  properly  bred,  should 
produce  a  foal  which  at  weaning  time  will  he  worth 
enough  to  pay  for  her  keep. 

(4)  The  average  cost  to  raise  a  draft  colt  to 
three  years  of  age  is  $150  to  $175,  with  feeds  figured 
at  market  price. 

(5)  It  is  worth  any  farmer’s  time  and  trouble  to 
breed  his  mares  properly;  that  is,  he  should  breed 
them  to  registered  stallions  of  one  of  the  leading 
draft  breeds,  namely,  Percheron,  Belgian,  Clydesdale, 
Shire  or  Suffolk. 

(6)  Many  breeders  feel  discouraged  and  are  not 
breeding  all  their  mares.  One  breeder  reports  that 
three  years  ago  he  bred  103  mares,  and  last  year  he 
bred  only  20. 

(7 )  Breeders  arc  quitting  at  just  the  wrong  time. 
The  man  who  lias  his  mares  in  foal  to  a  good  stallion 
will  be  in  a  good  position  before  this  year’s  colts 
reach  maturity. 

(8)  The  economic  factors  underlying  the  draft 
horse  future  are  sound.  This  is  especially  true  in 
New  York  State,  where  the  demand  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  There  Is  probably  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  which  imports  so  many  horses. 

(}))  Horses  which  fulfill  the  market  demands  of 
a  high-class  drafter  or  farm  chunk  will  be  in  good 
demand  in  the  near  future. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS.— Illinois  Bulletin 
No.  150  covers  work  relative  to  feeding  farm  work 
horses.  The  object  of  (he  experiment  was  to  find 
out  the  amount  of  grain  and  hay  a  work  horse  should 
receive  to  work  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  also  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
different  roughages.  Seven  teams  were  used.  One 
Imrse  in  each  team  received  Timothy  hay  and  its 
team-mate  clover  hay.  During  the  experiment  one 
team  became  unfit  for  hard  work.  The  following 
results  were  obtained:  “The  horses  receiving  clover 
hay  consumed  slightly  less  grain  and  buy  and  made 
12  lbs.  more  gain  per  head  than  the  Timothy  hay 
horses.  The  clover  hay  horses  had  glossier  coats. 
Their  bowels  were  more  regular.  The  moistening  of 
clover  hay  lessens  the  danger  of  producing  heaves. 
A  slight  saving  in  grain  was  made  when  it  was 
mixed  with  chaffed  hay,  but  the  saving  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  justify  the  expense.  In  feeding  chaffed 
Alfalfa  and  clover  the  results  favored  the  Alfalfa. 


In  comparing  Alfalfa  with  Timothy  hay  the  horses 
receiving  Timothy  hay  consumed  4  lbs.  more  grain 
per  day.  Alfalfa  required  from  20  to  22  per  cent 
less  grain  to  maintain  body  weight  than  Timothy. 
In  comparing  ground  corn  with  whole  grain,  using 
a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats  it  was  found  that  unless 
work  horses  are  very  old  or  worked  near  their  limit, 
or  where  it.  was  desired  to  conserve  their  energy  as 
much  as  possible,  it  appeared  doubtful  that  it  would 
pay  to  grind  their  grain.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  hay 
proved  more  economical  than  Timothy.  On  idle  days 
the  grain  ration  should  he  reduced-one-half  to  pre¬ 
vent  azoturia.  Idle  horses  or  horses  at  light  work 
should  he  given  a  more  bulky  ration  than  one  at 

heavv  work.  When  clover  is  used  the  quality  should 
*■  » 

he  good  and  the  quantity  fed  should  be  limited.” 

[PROF.1  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree ! 

I  AM  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  tree  I  have  ad¬ 
mired  and  enjoyed  for  the  past  60  years.  This 
elm,  gloriously  magnificent  as  it  was.  was  cut  down 
for  fuel  last  Winter.  It  was  in  the  open,  and  a 
notable  landmark  for  at  least  100  years,  the  road 
passing  near  it.  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  figure 
of  my  father  standing  near  it  gives  an  idea  of  its 
size.  Many  years  ago  I  shot  an  arrow  over  its  lower 


A  Fine  Old  Elm,  Note  Destroyed  for  Fuel 


branches,  and  found  they  were  40  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Some  15  years  ago  it  was  rumored  that  it 
would  be  cut  for  fuel.  Meeting  the  owner  one  day 
I  told  him  of  an  article  in  a  Boston  paper  where  a 
tree  was  cut  down  on  Boston  Common.  A  man 
pinned  a  paper  on  tlie  stump  on  which  was  written: 
“It  took  God  TOO  years  to  grow  this  tree,  and  two 
fools  cut  it  down  in  a  day.”  [dr.1  p.  l.  temfleton. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y — We  know  just  how  Dr.  Templeton  felt 
when  that  tine  old  tree  went  down.  It  was  like  los¬ 
ing  an  ofil  friend.  As  a  hoy  in  a  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  we  can  just  remember  a  pathetic  scene.  Sev¬ 
eral  grand  old  elms  at  one  side  of  the  village  green 
were  “in  the  way,”  ami  the  town,  dominated  by  a 
new  "modern"  element  voted  to  cut  them  down.  Two 
old  men,  white-lmired  and  bent,  last  of  their  genera¬ 
tion,  protested  against  the  “sacrilege”  and  stood  up 
in  feeble  protest  against  the  gang  of  choppers.  It 
seemed  strange  at  the  time  that  those  feeble  old 
fellows,  without  money  or  standing  or  power,  finally 
prevailed  and  induced  the  town  tn  save  the  trees. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  where  a  sudden  flood  of 
sentiment  swept  the  community  off  its  feet,  and 
■made  the  people  reverse  their  judgment. 


The  Tractor  and  the  Bees 


WE  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  party  which  occurred  in  our 
bee  yard  yesterday  morning,  June  6.  An  orchard 
adjoins,  where  we  started  to  plow  with  a  tractor. 
In  a  short  time  the  bees  began  tumbling  out  of  their 
hives,  until  the  air  was  black  with  them.  I  left  Ibo 
orchard  and  started  to  attend  t lie  bees,  leaving  my 
man  running  the  tractor,  but  was  forced  to  return 
and  have  him  shut  down  the  tractor,  they  were  be¬ 
coming  so  excited.  After  a  short  time  they  quieted 
down  and  returned  to  their  hives,  without  swarming. 
There  are  12  hives;  three  are  new  colonies.  None  of 
them  clustered  or  alighted,  so  we  decided  the  bum 


of  the  tractor  was  calling  them  out.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  on  starting  the  tractor  to  remove 
it  from  the  field,  they  again  became  excited,  but,  be¬ 
ing  cloudy,  did  not  come  out.  in  such  force  As  it 
commenced  to  rain  they  went  in  nicely  Today  they 
arc  working  as  usual  We  examined  the  supers  and 
found  they  had  been  working  as  well  as  weather  per¬ 
mitted,  so  added  another  super  to  each  old  colony 
to  be  sure  of  ample  room.  Has  anyone  reported 
similar  trouble?  I  would  like  your  opinion  and 
advice.  Do  you  think  trouble  will  occur  after 
swarming  season,  and  is  there  danger  of  bees  leaving 
the  hives?  Then*  is  considerable  danger  to  driver 
of  tractor,  as  it  is  impossible  to  hear  when  running. 

I  have  heard  of  a  case  nearby  where  a  colony  sent 
out  two  swarms  in  succession  and  have  not  stored 
any  honey  in  supers.  They  had  only  the  one  colony, 
and  it  stood  near  the  garage,  where  auto  and  tractor 
are  kept.  If  trouble  is  due  to  noise,  it  will  raise 
havoc  with  honey  storing,  and  we  await  your  answer 
with  interest.  Howard  g,  wood. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  a  prompt  and  accurate 
discussion  of  this  case.  What  do  beekeepers  say? 
Is  the  song  of  the  tractor  and  the  car  so  attractive 
to  the  bees,  or  is  it  the  gas? 


“Labor  Unrest”  and  What  it  Means 

I  have  read  W.  W.  Reynolds’  articles  with  interest, 
hut  his  article  on  page  691  on  the  40-hour  week  was 
not  written  with  as  much  knowledge  of  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  as  ho  has  shown  of  agriculture.  There  is  too 
great  a  difference  in  the  hours  of  industrial  labor  and 
agriculture,  but  the  conditions  cannot  be  remedied  by 
increasing  the  hours  of  the  industrial  worker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Reynolds  would  include  me  in  the 
dawdlers  or  not.  but  I  have  to  load  23  tons  of  limestone 
•in  that  time,  rud  do  it  in  air  that  is  not  lit  to  breathe. 
I  have  farmed  in  Pennsylvania  and  harvested  and 
thrashed  all  through  the  wheat  belt,  and  never  yet 
struck  work  as  hard  as  my  present  work.  The  farmer 
works  too  long,  we  will  admit.  But  1  would  like  to  ask, 
whose  fault  is  it?  Not  mine,  I  know.  Your  overpro¬ 
duction  is  caused  by  my  inability  to  buy.  My  earning 
power  will  not  allow  me  to  buy  woolen  clothing,  or  all 
the  meal,  eggs  and  milk  1  need,  and  you  can  multiply 
me  by  several  million  workingmen  who  are  situated  as 
I  am.  and  you  have  your  overproduction,  which  is  really 
under-consumption,  forced  on  us  by  circumstances  which 
neither  you  nor  1  can  at  present  control.  u.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

IN  a  late  issue  I  showed  lhat  the  farm  producer 
and  his  family  worked  about  three  hours  for  the 
■wage  earner’s  one  hour;  that  the  long  hours  made 
the  short  ones  possible,  and  that  unless  there  was  a 
change  some  of  the  wage  earners  would  be  idle,  with 
a  few  working  only  during  the  forenoons.  Since 
that  I  have  had  several  letters  from  workers  who 
have  long  hours  and  arduous  labor.  They  show  that 
many  have  troubles,  and  it  is  a  sign  that  all.  even 
the  present  favored  cues,  are  moving  that  way.  In 
the  long  run  the  tanners  will  he  the  best  off,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  grow  their  food,  but  all  will  suffer, 
and  this  country,  which  is  extolled  as  “the  land  of 
the  free,”  will  he  under  the  dominion  of  a  privileged 
few.  They  will  not  have  a  dog  to  help  them,  like  the 
boys  had  when  the  deacon  took  their  bones. 

The  place  to  tackle  this  mailer  is  at  the  right  end. 
All  imposition  and  labor  troubles,  and  farm  discour¬ 
agement  have  been  discussed  from  the  middle.  If 
you  touch  one  member  ol’  the  American  family  you 
affect  all,  and  every  injury  to  any  class  of  workers 
must  surely  react  on  all  in  time.  This  idleness, 
strikes,  high  prices,  mob  violence,  crime  and  unrest 
are  but  the  result  of  injury  to  producers  and  work¬ 
ers,  and  unless  there  is  a  change  we  are  headed 
Straight  for  Russian  conditions,  only  worse,  because 
we  are  more  intelligent.  Anarchy  is  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  unwise  commercial  methods,  indorsed  by 
governmental  help  and  education. 

The  Bible  truly  says,  "The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  It  ‘means  the  love  of  dishonest 
money,  and  anyone  can  see  what  it  did  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  the  injury  it  has  been  to  America 
in  the  villainy  of  rich  grafters.  Here  is  a  land  where 
all  bad  an  equal  chance  for  tin*  display  of  their 
abilities,  and  now  there  are  a  hidden  few  with  all 
the  privileges,  a  few  with  power  to  pay  talent  highly 
te  get  the  "pound  of  flesh”  for  them.  They  own  the 
coal,  ore,  timber,  quarries,  water,  power,  and  every¬ 
thing,  and  have  combined  every  industry  and  utility 
and  made  abject  slaves  of  enough  otficials  to  have 
absolute  power.  Listen  lo  their  howl  about  the  farm 
bioc  when  they  have  eternally  kept  the  best  talent 
available  among  the  officials  in  cities.  State  capitals, 
and  infesting  Gongross. 

See  all  that  the  public  buys  or  handles  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  them.  Hear  one  of  their  minions  when  he 
addressed  an  assembly  of  railroaders  and  received 
“uproarious  applause"  turning  back  to  the  stage  and 
saying.  "There  are  2,0t)()1(MK)  of  these  boys  and  every 
fellow  lias  a  vote.”  Hook  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  working 
four  years  and  eight  months  to  get  money  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  owed  a  subscriber,  and  think  of 
the  vast  sums  belonging  to  the  public  in  their  coffers. 
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See  the  people  wearing  shoddy  and  tin  silks,  of  babies 
dying  with  filled  milk,  the  war  grafters  sitting  on 
their  stealings,  and  the  officials  in  partnership  with 
bootleggers,  making  billions  out  ol’  forged  permits, 
and  nothing  doing. 

Look  at  the  coal  strikes,  with  all  the  symptoms 
that  they  are  engineered  by  the  coal  barons,  with 
the  railroads  and  all  big  industries  stocked  and  the 
public  robbed.  How  can  the  laborer,  the  producer 
and  the  common  people  prosper  under  such  condi¬ 
tions?  This  is  the  end  to  look  at.  All  efforts  to  hunt 
remedies  in  the  middle  are  foolish.  All  complaining 
comparisons  between  food  growers  and  consumers 
are  but  wasted  time,  and  the  cancer  grows.  The 
hidden  grafters  laugh  as  their  press  agencies  keep 
the  real  cause  hidden  while  they  rake  in  the  money 
of  the  people.  The  labor  unions,  producers,  and 
everyone  bad  better  realize  the  tine  cause.  Without 
a  change  soon  we  are  due  straight  for  Russia. 

But  hope  begins  to  show  on  the  horizon.  This  un¬ 
rest  has  started  organization,  and  if  the  leaders  can¬ 
not  he  bought,  the  power  of  the  members  will  pre¬ 
vent  further  trouble.  Here  is  the  farm  blue,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau,  friends  of  the  farmer,  which  means  of 
all  the  people.  Here  is  a  break  in  Indiana  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  until  the 
“Old  Guard”  and  the  “standpatters''  get  a  thinning 
out.  and  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  land,  in¬ 
stead  of  themselves,  will  take  their  place.  That  is 
the  end  to  look  at  and  to  work  on. 

OlliO.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Continuous  Crops  of  Corn 

My  land  best  adapted  to  corn  is  rather  limited.  Can 
corn  be  planted  year  after  year  on  same  ground,  pro¬ 
vided  a  green  manure  crop  is  turned  under  and  chemical 
fertilizer  used,  and  still  increase  the  yield  or  keep  up 
production?  I  prefer  to  use  my  stable  manure  for  the 
hay  land,  which  is  too  moist  for  corn,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons,  but  is  excellent  for  liny.  The  use  of  rye 
and  chemicals  came  to  mind  after  reading  Mrs.  Lager's 
article  on  “Potatoes  After  Potatoes,”  also  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  manure  so  as  belter  to  control  the  weed  ques¬ 
tion,  This  sowing  of  rye  at  last  cultivation  is  both  for 
corn  used  for  husking  and  the  silo,  this  to  he  plowed 
under  and  sown  to  corn  again.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  nature.  How  much  of  a  4-8-4  or  other  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  it  profitable  to  use?  E.  D. 

Burlingham,  N.  Y. 

T  would  he  possible  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  with  green  manures  and  chemicals  for  a 
good  many  years.  It  has  been  done  for  at  least  15 
years  to  our  knowledge.  A  small  amount  of  manure 
every  year  or  two  would  lieli),  not  so  much  for  the 
plant  food  which  the  manure  supplies  as  because  it 
would  bring  to  the  soil  certain  bacteria  which  are 
useful  in  breaking  up  organic  matter.  In  a  way 
this  use  of  manure  would  be  much  like  using  a  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria,  so  often  used  when  seeding  to 
Clover  and  other  legumes.  Rye  alone  could  be  used 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  hut  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch,  or  rye  and  clover,  would  he  better.  South  of 
Philadelphia  (Tituson  clover  is  very  good  for  this 
use,  and  is  often  used  on  suitable  land  where  corn 
pays  better  than  any  other  crop.  About  500  lbs.  of 
the  fertilizer  per  acre  would  insure  a  good  yield. 
While  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  the  land  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  always  practical  to  do  so.  The  trouble  is 
that  after  continuous  corn  culture  for  several  years, 
insects  and  disease  germs  multiply  so  that  the  crop 
is  greatly  injured.  The  corn  ear-worm  becomes  quid* 
destructive  after  three  or  four  years  of  continuous 
culture,  and  corn  smut  will  usually  work  in  and 
become  quite  injurious.  It  is  of  course  possible 
largely  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  smut  by  going 
through  the  crop,  cutting  out  the  smutted  ears  and 
burning  them,  but  there  will  he  a  gradual  increase 
or'  the  disease,  unless  a  rotation  is  followed:  that  is. 
another  crop  that  is  grown  a  year  or  two  following 


the  corn.  The  corn  ear-worm  has  been  very  had  in 
many  States  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it  seems 
to  he  increasing.  Where  corn  is  grown  year  after 
year  this  insect  becomes  quite  common  and  will  do 
considerable  damage.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  possibility  of  keeping  up  the  soil  by 


“Two  Blue  Hen  Chicks”  is  the  name  given  the  picture 
of  the  children  here  shown.  Delaware  is  called  the  Blue 
Hen  State,  although  most  of  the  hens  seem  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  happy  down  there.  At  any  rate,  these  healthy 
children  help  round  out  the  farm  stock.  A  farm  without 
such  a  pail — why  it  wouldn't  be  a  farm  ! 


using  green  manures  and  chemicals,  but  the  insects 
and  disease  will,  after  a  few  years,  make  the  plan 
unprofitable. 


Some  Notes  on  Strawberry  Culture 

The  Way  I  Do  It 

HAVE  just  finished  a  17-hour  day  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  field,  and  thinking  that  I  would  look  over 
The  II.  N.-Y.  a  few  minutes  before  retiring  I  noticed 
that  C.  It.  would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for  four 
acres  of  strawberries  the  coming  season.  First  of 
all,  C.  It.  must  he  a  man  with  an  endless  constitu¬ 
tion  to  care  for  four  acres  of  berries,  for  it  is  a 
regular  man's  job.  I  have  been  in  flic  business  for 
six  years,  and  find  with  my  experience  and  good 
market  that  1  >•_,  acres  to  hoe  and  1*4  acres  to  pick 
is  all  1  can  handle  successfully. 

The  first  difficulty  which  C.  It.  would  find  would 
be  the  varieties  to  plant,  as  there  is  nothing  that 
varies  with  soil  conditions  as  much  as  strawberries. 
I  have  given  plants  of  my  best  varieties  to  neigh¬ 
bors.  only  to  find  that  they  were  almost  a  failure 
in  their  soil.  I  am  now  testing  55  varieties,  and 
find  that  some  very  good  varieties  one  season  will 
be  very  poor  the  next. 

The  method  which  I  use  is  the  matted  row  sys¬ 
tem.  I  tried  the  hill  system  once,  and  the  runners 
ran  too  fast  for  me,  so  it.  ended  in  the  matted  row. 
and  has  been  that  ever  since.  I  do  my  plowing  in 
the  Fall,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  in  the  Spring 
I  prepare  the  soil.  I  plant  3x4  ft.,  cheeking  it  so  I 


can  cultivate  both  ways.  About  August  1  I  sow  from 
one-half  to  one  ton  of  bouemoal  in  the  rows  where 
the  plants  are  to  catch  root,  and  cultivate  and  hoe 
it  in  well.  Don't  drag  the  runners  in  hunches  with 
the  cultivator,  but  let  them  catch  root  as  they  will. 
Then  get  a  couple  of  steel  disks  and  put  them  on 
the  sides  of  your  cultivator,  and  cut  the  runners  off 
as  they  get  over  the  2-ft.  mark.  Keep  the  cultivator 
going  till  time  to  cover  them  with  straw,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  meet  with  success.  Don't  use  a  culti¬ 
vator  with  corn  shovels  or  you  will  have  your  rows 
ridged  too  high.  A  garden  tractor  with  a  spring- 
tooth  cultivator  is  a  very  good  implement.. 

Ohio.  D.  D.  HOUGHTON. 

The  Second  Year’s  Fruiting 

We  make  a  practice  of  fruiting  strawberries  at 
least  two  years,  and  often  three  years.  We  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  spend  much  time  on  the  old  beds. 
After  they  fruit  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
little  while,  then  a  mowing  machine  is  run  over  them 
to  destroy  tall  weeds.  The  cutting  bar  is  sot  high, 
so  as  not  to  take  off  many  of  the  leaves  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  This  may  have  to  be  repea  ted  in  the  Fall. 
Sometimes  a  harrow  is  run  down  the  middle  of  the 
rows  to  keep  a  path  open  for  picking.  This,  though, 
is  not  necessary.  The  following  Spring  500  to  000 
lhs.  of  5-8-5  fertilizer  is  used  early  as  a  top-dressing, 
and  that  is  about  all  the  patch  gets  in  the  way  of 
care.  This  is  not  an  ideal  way.  perhaps,  to  clean 
up  old  beds,  but  it  is  not  expensive  and,  all  tilings 
considered,  about  the  most  profitable.  If  newly  set 
beds  are  kept  perfectly  clean  the  first  year  it  is  not 
so  very  much  trouble  to  keep  them  two  or  three 
years  with  profit,  even  though  cultivated  with  mow¬ 
ing  machine.  Eve  rhea  rers  should  he  newly  set  each 
year.  It  seldom  pays  to  keep  them  over. 

When  old  beds  are  plowed  we  find  late  white 
potatoes  the  best,  crop  to  follow  them.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  Red  Skin  potatoes  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

South  Jersey.  willard  p.  kille. 


Agriculture  in  England 

REPORTS  from  England  show  that  another  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  is  starting,  caused  by  in¬ 
creased  imports  of  meat  and  grain.  The  (treat  War 
caught  England  unprepared  to  feed  her  working 
people.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  had  gone  <>nt  of 
cultivation  into  pasture  or  meadows.  The  govern¬ 
ment  gave  every  encouragement  to  farmers  who 
would  break  up  sod  land  and  work  it  into  grain  and 
potatoes.  Prices  were  fixed,  a  bonus  was  provided, 
loans  were  made — everything  that  could  induce 
farmers  to  increase  the  natural  output  of  farm 
crops.  These  efforts  were  successful,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  pasture  land  went^  hack  into  grain  and 
vegetables.  For  a  time  the  English  farmers  pros¬ 
pered.  and  they  have  not  met  the  depression  which 
fell  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ibis  country.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  swing  seems  to  have  started  with  cheaper 
wheat  and  meat  from  South  America  and  Australia. 
The  English  government  cannot  afford  to  permit 
agriculture  to  run  down.  Before  the  Great  War  it 
seemed  possible  to  make  England  a  great  machine 
shop,  with  little  attention  paid  to  where  food  was 
produced,  provided  .it  was  cheap  enough.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  have  now  learned  the  fallacy  of  this  theory. 
The  farms  must  he  kept  up  and  the  farmers  must 
be  satisfied  at  any  cost.  That  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  nation,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  government 
do  almost  anything  in  reason  to  maintain  prices 
and  make  the  farmers  feel  that  they  are  having  a 
fair  showing. 


Delivery  wagon  horse  showing  heavy  head  and  poor  quality,  steep  pasterns  and  soft 

bone.  The  type  that  soon  wears  out. 


Delivery  horse  showiug  proper  quality,  size  and  bone.  Has  been  used  on  city  streets 

six  years,  and  is  perfectly  sound. 
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How  to  Save  the  Manure 


An  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  startled  the  country  with  the  statement  that 
"we  annually  lose  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  by  .improper  handling  <x£ 
manure.” 

This  enormous  waste  could  practically  all  be  saved  by  following  the  principles 
laid  down  by  certain  famous  students  of  this  subject.  The  priceless  ideas  of 
these  men  are  fully  outlined  and  illustrated  in  the 

BILLION  DOLLAR  BOOK 
“  MONEY  IN  MANURE  ” 

48  Pages  of  wonderful  information  illustrated  with  many  photographs.  Get 
this  book  from  your  implement  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  FREE  copy. 

p- - — . — .  The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co., 

I  kk  Bellevue,  Ohio 


This  spreader 
saves  manure  be¬ 
cause  it  pulver¬ 
izes  it  finely 
and  spreads  it 
evenly. 

It  saves  money 
because  it  is 
built  to  last  for 
many  years. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons.  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects,  Pul  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blighrs.  elc  ,  in 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  NewYork. 


First  Class  Second-Hand  Peach  and 
HJ  jy  T®*"®*0  Carriers,  « with  lUi» 
Mid  dtvhlei  a; wo  Oiiloti  i  i 

,  r'j  Htisl  otlitr  Ptwul  Parkagc?'. 

i-  All  these  ctinUiiien*  ate*  In  t»*  good 

S-Jr.l&T-Fri-rHh  i-~  Ti<rW  CvMtdUU.11  Hiul  TO  Ally  fu| 

.v  *  iMKtAut.  MKt 

-  Carload  Shipment  oar  Specialty 

Let  us  quota  you— That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 
That  are  Good 


Handsome,  luscious  berries  can  be 
raised  just  as  easily  as  little,  dried- 
up,  white-tipped  fruits— and  think 
of  the  bigger  profits.  If  you  plant 

Marshall  Jersey  Giant 

Nick  Ohmer  Brandywine 

you  are  certain  of  a  paying  market. 
These  varieties  are  known  every¬ 
where  for  productiveness,  size  and 
flavor.  Our  plants  are  well  grown 
and  healthy;  they  come  to  you  in 
good  condition- 

In  addition  to  the  standard  sorts, 
we  have  a  number  of  new  varieties 
which  may  only  be  obtained 
through  tn».  Fully  described  in  our 
1922  catalog;  sent  free  on  request. 
Send  today  for  catalog  R. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


SSEKT  IT  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 

1.000  6.000  or  more 

$1.26  *1.00 
8.00  2.60 
1.60  1.25 

8.25  8.00 

8.00  2.50 

2.60  2.00 
.1.76  1.50 

0.  E.  MM.lt,  Henrll,  .V.  J. 


100  600 

Cnbl.agc . 80  .80 

('minitower .  .66  1*1.75 

Tomato .  ,40  1,00 

Pepper  . 75  1.75 

Sweet.  Potato  ,  .60  1.76 

Celery  . . 50  1.62 

Itruwl  Hproiit*.  .-tO  1.00 

Leading  varieties.  Catalog  Free. 


FO  it  |  arffoPfinnpr Plant#  an<1  A->  *boo«'s  world 
SALK  Large  reppernanis  beater,  the  most  perfect, 

large  and  productive  pepper  under  cultivation.  SI. 25 
per  lint,  postpaid  Won  first  premium  at  Trenton. 

N  J.,  192i,  Inter  State  Fair.  Apply  WM.  BRRTHIC, Princeton, ».  J. 


Cabbage  and  Other  Plants  peril  seed  potato, 

*1.50  per  bu.  Catalogue  free.  M.  M.  B0RG0,  trim  lend.  R.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


n;„  rr,,,*  Get  our  low  1922  price. 

Binder  1  wine  oim,  «r<i.n  ^ .  :.r 

lots  our  spec  laity. 
Fanner  agents  wanted.  Samples  and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Hrustclt 
Sprout*,  Heel,  Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Kale,  Onion, 
Parsley,  Hop,  Mint,  Sage  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  root*. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Hollyhock,  Anehnon.  Columbine.  Canterbury  Hells, 
Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Caillardia.  Gulden  clow,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Phlox.  Shasut  Daisy,  Sweet  William.  Pansy, 
Aster,  Salvia.  Snapdragon,  Agrralntn,  Di.mthus.  Larks¬ 
pur.  Fin-bush.  Verbena,  Zinnia  ami  other  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants.  Dahlia,  Canna,  Gladiolus  bulb*. 
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BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  fur  August  and  fall  planting. 
Pot-grown  and  runner  plurita  flml  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer.  Raspberry ,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry*  Currant, 
Grup*'  plants,  UOSli-S.  SHRUBS  for  fall  pluming. 

Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


By 

ELMER  O.  F1PPIN 


Edited  by 
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Strawberry  Plants 


nr*H]S  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


Ten  of  the  best  vurictica  se¬ 
lected  oul  of  tt  hundred — surly, 
mid-season  and  late.  Order  our 
1922  catalog,  Unlay,  of  Tested 
Garden  Reed  of  all  Muds;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  in 
aeuson. 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON 
Clieewold,  Del, 


121  ftAi- 


Cabbage  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce*  lS^V’Thia 

^  Ho. ml  rut  my  Price  Lint  of  W^vtabl**  and 
Flower  Plants  Jlu\id  It  ml  way,  Hurtly,  Dcluvvnrc 


II lion  l>uiii*)j  Cabbage  Plant*.  UK) — 60c;  J,O00— 
$£.26,  prepaid.  F  M  PAITIHIUON  &  SOU.  Memlield.  N  Y 


One  millinn  Danish  and  Glory. 
c>«.  G.  Akhmkad,  Wili.iaiison,  N.  Y. 


lllioiiH  f  abbaire  and  Tomato  PIhu(m.  I.000->?.8Oi 

I  6W)— gl.ttO,  postpaid.  J.  U.  SCO  IT  I-kankun,  Va. 


The  Oncoming  Host 


Last  March  a  writer  in  one  of  our  best 
magazines  made  a  statement  and  a  proph¬ 
ecy,  conditionally.  lie  said  that  the  in¬ 
sects  are  advancing  upon  mankind  in  a 
mighty  horde.  Every  year  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  little  stronger,  a  little  less  easily 
conquered.  A  few  men  see  them  coming, 
hence  our  new  inventions  in  methods  of 
using  poisonous  materials,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  men  are  not  of  all  alarmed.  Our 
best  gunmen,  the  birds,  are  being  shot 
down,  tracked  down,  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood  within  our  own  lines.  If  mankind 
ignored  the  oncoming  hordes  of  them 
much  longer,  said  this  prophet,  the  day 
would  surely  come  when  man  would  he 
extinct,  like  the  mammoth,  the  plesio¬ 
saurus.  And  in  place  of  man  and  his 
cow,  there  would  follow  the  ant  with  his 
aphid.  Because,  with  the  present  trend 
of  growth,  this  result  is  inevitable.  Time 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  it  about,  un¬ 
less  we  understand  before  it  is  too  late. 

Ridiculous?  Perhaps.  But  there  are 
people  loft  today  Who  can  remember  the 
first  potato  beetle  in  New  York  State. 
They  came  on  from  Colorado,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  first  specimen  was  held  to 
be  quite  a  curiosity.  The  man  who  found 
the  first  beetle  shut  him  up  in  a  bottle, 
and  the  neighbors  from  all  around  came 
to  see  him — on  account  of  his  reputation, 
of  course.  That  was  about  the  first  insect 
problem  that  New  York  potato  growers 
had  to  deal  with.  And  until  they  armed 
themselves  with  Paris  green  there  was 
havoc  indeed.  In  those  days  Paris  green 
was  not  spoken  of  onrelessly.  When  a 
man  visited  his  field  and  found  his  plants 
stripped,  like  a  ship’s  masts  without  sails, 
he  spoke  of  Paris  green  as  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  did  of  their  rifles.  In  a  way  he  was 
a  pioneer. 

Vet  the  Colorado  beetles  were  not  very 
hard  to  kill,  after  all.  It  was  simply  a 
case  of  spreading  the  poison  over  the 
leaves  in  the  form  of  dust  or  spray.  The 
slugs  ate  it  eagerly,  and  were  no  more. 
And  with  the  slugs  were  destroyed  the 
next  year's  parent  beetles.  If  was  very 
simple  :  too  simple,  apparently.  The  next 
hardshell  beetle  was  far  more  cunning, 
lie  was  so  minute  that  only  a  very  ob¬ 
servant  grower  noticed  him,  shiny  blaek- 
backed,  almost  microscopic.  Ordinary 
particles  of  poison  were  too  large  for  him. 
The  atoms  were  not  his  size.  Ilis  appe¬ 
tite  was  so  delicate  that  when  a  poison¬ 
ous  spray  was  applied  to  the  foliage  he 
went  under  the  leaves  and  ate  up  as  far 
as  the  top  tissue,  and  stopped.  Many 
growers  thought  the  peculiar  freckled  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  leaves  was  the  symptom 
of  a  new  disease.  But  the  vine  did  not 
sicken  and  die.  It  was  only  .when  they 
dug  the  potato  crop  that  they  saw  the  re¬ 
sult.  For  the  potatoes  were  full  of  holes 
that  would  hold  the  tip  of  the  linger. 
Some  had  grown  valiantly  to  hide  this 
wound,  yet  only  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
scabby  and  most  undesirable  appearance. 
There  was  really  no  reason  for  not  think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  scab,  and  so  most  grow¬ 
ers  changed  to  fresh  ground  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  But.  apparently,  results  were 
even  worse  on  the  fresh  ground.  It  was 
then  that  the  flea  beetle  was  admitted  to 
history.  Underground  larva*,  feeding  on 
the  tender  growing  baby  tubers,  safe,  alas, 
from  the  insidious  poisons  of  man,  that  is 
th<*  problem  we  are  now  to  solve.  It  is 
no  longer  true  to  state,  as  one  professor 
did  in  a  periodical  this  Summer,  that  "all 
rough  depressions  in  the  skin  of  a  potato 
are  due  to  scab."  The  error  of  such  a 
statement  only  shows  that  the  pest  is  still 
localized. 

So  much  for  the  inroads  of  the  hard- 
shelled  chewing  beetles.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  bolting  a  dust  containing 
calcium  arsenate  through  a  cloth  that  is 
woven  2(H)  meshes  to  the  inch  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  an  atom  small  enough  to 
deceive  the  most  cunning  of  flea  beetles. 
Yet  so  far  we  have  succeeded  only  in  a 
control;  nothing  very  thorough,  in  spite 
of  patience  and  persistent  observation. 

Now  there  is  also  the  soft-bodied  aphid 
type,  with  a  proboscis  for  piercing  and 
sticking  the  life  fluid  of  plants.  Along  in 
the  dry  part  of  the  Summer,  when  mois¬ 
ture  is  at  a  premium,  these  aphids,  leaf- 
hoppers.  etc.,  live  upon  the  juices  of  the 
plant  until  it  gradually  turns  yellow,  as 
if  ripening,  or  in  extreme  cases  wilts  and 
shrivels.  Their  increase  is  restrained  not 
only  by  birds,  but  by  insects  that  feed 
upon  them,  called  aphid  caters.  The 
ladybng  is  of  this  family.  The  reason 
why  she  never  bothers  the  foliage  of  a 
plant  is  that  she  has  an  appetite  only  for 
the  soft,  sweet,  sucking  inserts,  with  their 
secretions  of  hnnevdew.  Therefore,  as 
the  old  superstition  points  out.  never  kill 
a  ladybng.  Unfortunately,  the  lady  bug 
is  not  prolific  enough  for  the  needs  of 
man. 

The  control  of  aphids  is  an  altogether 
different  problem  from  that  of  the  chew¬ 
ing  insects.  Tt  is  not  a  process  of  poison¬ 
ing.  but  of  smothering.  Just  ns  fowl  are 
dusted  for  lice,  so  the  plant  is  treated 
with  nicotine  contact  dust.  Everything 
that  breathes  through  pores  can  he  exter¬ 


minated  by  nicotine,  even  to  grasshop¬ 
pers,  It  is  rather  amazing  to  see  grass¬ 
hoppers  dropped  in  mid-flight  by  a  puff  of 
nicotine  contact  dust.  But  it  is  expen¬ 
sive!  However;  the  grower  cannot  stop 
to  count  expense  when  his  crop  itself  is 
at  slake.  At  least  he  does  not.  It  is  the 
farmers  that  are  carrying  on  the  great 
battle  with  the  six-footed,  and  it  is  not.  a 
very  organized  resistance.  Often  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  most  earnest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  of  workers  is  deterred  from  success 
h.v  his  neighbor  across  (he  fence,  who  be¬ 
lieves  that,  all  things  were  put  here  for  a 
purpose,  and  says  he  is  against  meddling 
with  those  bugs. 

Every  year  there  are  new  sprayers  and 
dusters  broadcast  over  the  country,  be¬ 
muse  every  year  the  enemy  pest  is  strong¬ 
er,  tmirr  far  reaching.  Who  has  not  heard 
old-timers  hark  back  wistfully  to  the 
days  before  the  codling  moth,  the  pear 
psylki,  the  redbug,  the  leaf-hoppers?  And 
that  is  not  naming  one  quarter  of  them! 
Now  that  they  are  here,  they  will  st ay 
until  our  weakly  organization  becomes  as 
strong  as  theirs;  until  there  are  no  or¬ 
chards  and  fields  left  for  the  safe  hatch¬ 
ing  of  their  brood.  Tile  natural  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  old  days  was  the  field 
bird.  We  are  only  beginning  to  learn 
how  expensive  is  the  habit  of  keepin  , 
cats.  Mind.  I  am  not  saving  that  we  will 
ever  exterminate  cats.  They  are  so  hope¬ 
lessly  grown  into  our  lives  and  homes. 
But  as  time  goes  on,  we  will  find  more 
and  more  how  this  luxury  affects  our 
pocket  books. 

The  season  of  spraying  and  dusting  is 
here  again.  We  are  out  with  a  brave  ar¬ 
ray  of  machinery.  Strange,  to  be  told 
that  we  are  working  not  only  for  our  own 
pecuniary  interests,  blit  to  prevent  the 
utter  extinction  of  mankind.  But  it  is  a 
cloak  that  well  fits  the  fanner.  He  feeds 
the  world  of  men,  he  leads  railroads  into 
fair  country.  Never  is  a  land  safely  ours 
until  it  has  been  conquered  by  farmers, 
lie  is  the  most  persistent  fighter  on  rec¬ 
ord — he  even  fights  the  weather.  And 
now  comes  this  war  against  insects,  this 
fight  to  the  finish.  I  wonder  who  will  win 
out?  MRS.  F.  n.  UNGER, 


Propagating  Barberry 

What  method  is  employed  in  rooting 
barberry?  I  would  like  to  know  when 
and  how  it  can  be  done.  B.  n.  A. 

North  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

The  best  way  to  increase  the  Japanese 
barberry  is  to  wash  the  seed  from  the 
berries  in  the  Fall  and  put  them  in  a  box 
of  sand  and  bury  it  in  the  open  ground 
during  the  Winter,  and  sowing  them  in 
thin  rows  in  the  Spring.  The  Japanese 
Berberis  Thunbergii  is  the  only  one 
usually  grown  to  any  great  extent.  The 
liolly-leaved  barberry,  Berberis  Aflnifolia, 
can  also  be  grown  from  seed.  I  believe 
that  the  Japanese  Berberis  can  he  grown 
from  ripe  cuttings  of  the  season’s  growth 
made  in  the  Fall  and  tied  in  bundles  and 
buried  rill  Spring,  and  then  set  nearly 
full  length  in  the  soil.  I  root  nearly  all 
sorts  of  shrubbery  and  grapes  in  this  way, 
but  have  never  tried  it  with  the  barberry. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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The  Best  Part  of  Beekeeping 

To  really  enjoy  milk  anrl  cream  and 
their  various  products,  you  must  own  a 
cow,  anrl  to  enjoy  honey  thoroughly  in 
all  its  phases,  you  must  be  a  beekeeper. 
White  or  dark,  in  the  comb  or  out  of  it, 
liquid  or  crystallized,  delicate  aud  aro¬ 
matic  or  full  bodied  and  rich  flavor — only 
the  beekeeper  can  pick  and  choose  as 
fancy  dictates.  Honey  is  at  once  a  de¬ 
licious  and  an  eminently  wholesome  sweet 
— sugar  in  its  most  digestible  (“in¬ 
verted”)  form,  together  with  iron,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  other  valuable  elements,  as 
well  as  vita i nines.  If.  bad  a  boom  during 
the  war-time  sugar  shortage,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly. made  thousands  of  new  friends. 
My  experience  is  that  where  families  can 
buy  bulk  honey  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  at  a  moderate  price,  they  soon  come 
to  count  it  a  daily  standby  rather  than 
a  luxury. 

To  drip  is  the  nature  of  honey,  and  the 
small  beekeeper  who  has  no  extractor 
will  find  a  continuous  cooking  supply  in 
the  big  crock  where  she  puts  her  combs. 
If  granulated  or  mixed  with  wax,  warm 
it  over  boiling  water  till  it  runs  freely, 
then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve.  While 
honey  is  at  its  best  and  prettiest  in  the 
original  package,  it.  is  a  choice  ingredient 
in  various  puddings,  candies  and  creams, 
and  has  the  valuable  property  of  keeping 
bread  and  cake  fresh  and  moist.  It  also 
glorifies  a  plain  dessert,  such  as  farina, 
junket  or  cornstarch  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.  Raisins,  whipped  cream  and 
honey  will  turn  boiled  rice  or  cracked 
wheat  to  ambrosia  ! 

Oat  Raisin  Loaf. — tine  cup  of  rolled 
oafs,  one-half  cup  of  raisins.  1*4  cups  of 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoon  or  fat,  two 
tablespoons  of  honey,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  when  luke¬ 
warm  add  one-half  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  of  tepid 
water  and  three  cups  of  flour. 


One  of  the  best  paying  ami  most  dignified  busi- 
nesses  yon  can  get  in, 
^ai or  put  your  boy  in  now- 
*9|l|  Hl  »l  n'layn.  is  flour  milling, 

lid  H  Ip  ?  Ml  On  a  comparatively 

/•'-n lilH  'll  H  U  investment,  and 

1,1  .Ilk?  '  1 I  without  any  previous 


Post  Toasties  are 
telling  the  world 
what  a  wonderful 
food  com  is  — 


milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "*  Midget  ” 
Marvel  Mill  ami  make 
good  money  from  the 


“Midget”  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  “The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $8000  ”  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  My  profits  from  the  ’'Midget’’ 
Mnrvni  average  right  around  f  10  per  day,"  Chas. 
M.  McKinney.  Cooper.  Tex.:  “Whs  $9(00  in  debt 
when  1  bought  my  25  barrel  “Midget,”  and  the 
little  mill  pullol  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  .bought  my  40  barrel  will  from  you, 
ssv8  M.  A.  Kamm,  Oxford,  Mleh. 

Capacities:  li.  &>,  hO  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a,  day  as  any 
Wntc  for  free  book  “The  Story  < 

Flour  Mill,  trial  offer,  terms,  et 

Anglo-American  Mill  Comi 

2199-2209  Trurt  Building, 


A  LL  the  way  around  this  busy  world  of 
ours,  Post  Toasties  are  known  as  a 
delicious  food. 

Never  any  argument  about  the  corn  market 
when  taste  and  Post  Toasties  get  together — 
from  that  on,  it's  a  call  for  more. 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of  these  golden- 
brown  flakes  of  goodness,  with  their  wonder¬ 
ful  flavor  and  crispness  ? 

Good  for  breakfast,  good  for  lunch,  good  for 
any  hunger-time — and  always  ready  and 
always  crisp.  Fill  the  bowl,  add  cream  or 
milk — and  there  you  are  ! 

There  are  other  corn  flakes,  but  there  is 
nothing  else  like  Post  Toasties. 

America  needs  more  corn-eaters,  and  the 
appetite  needs  more  Post  Toasties — made 
entirely  of  choice  American  corn. 

Back  to  pre-war  prices,  and  ready  for  you  at 
your  grocer's.  Be  sure  to  order  Post  Toasties 
by  name,  and  get  the  yellow  and  red  package. 

Always  in  Good  Taste — 


ensboro,  Ky, 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  4 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Cel  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


water  and  three  cups  of  flour.  Knead 
well,  let  it  stand  until  double  in  bulk, 
form  into  a  long  loaf,  aud  when  light 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

•  Complexion  Gems. — -One-half  cup  of 
honey,  one-half  cup  of  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  flour, 
two  cups  of  bran,  one  tablespoon  of 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  muffin  pans. 
Delicious  split  and  spread  with  honey. 

Brown  Betty. — Four  cups  of  raw  ap¬ 
ples  (chopped),  two  cups  of  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  cup  each  of  honey  and 
hot  water,  two  teaspoons  of  butter,  cin¬ 
namon.  Arrange  the  apple  and  crumbs 
in  layers  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  mix 
honey  and  water,  flavor  with  cinnamon 
and  pom*  over  rliem,  dotting  the  butter 
over  the  top  layer,  which  should  he  of 
crumbs.  Cover  and  hake  45  minutes. 
Serve  with  cream  sweetened  with  honey. 

Honey  Cup  Custard. — One  egg.  beaten, 
one  cup  of  milk,  three  tablespoons  of 
honey.  Mix  thoroughly,  add  a  dusting  of 
nutmeg  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a  slow 
oven. 

One  quart  of  thin  cream,  or  egg  cus¬ 
tard,  mixed  with  one  cup  of  honey  and 
fluvored  with  rose  or  bitter  almond  ex¬ 
tract,  makes  a  delightful  ice  cream,  while 
for  a  sauce  to  serve  with  a  plain  cream 
there  is  nothing  better  than  honey. 

Honey  Biscuits. — One  cup  of  butter, 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  11-j 
Clips  of  honey,  three  eggs,  well  beaten, 
three  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon,  two  cups  each 
of  raisins  and  nut  meats,  chopped.  Drop 
big  spoonfuls,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 
These  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Honey  Spicc-tiuts. — One  cup  each  of 
butter,  honey,  brown  sugar  and 
nut  meats,  one  egg.  two  teaspoons  of 
soda,  one  tablespoon  of  mixed  spices,  four 
cups  of  flour.  Drop  and  hake  as  above. 

Individual  squash  pies,  lightly  sweet¬ 
ened  and  topped  off  with  honey  and 
whipped  cream,  are  “wonderful.” 

Honey  and  lemon  juice,  or  honey  and 
white  vaseline  in  equal  parts,  thoroughly 
blended,  are  excellent  remedies  for  honrse- 
ness  or  sore  throat.  And  honey,  believe 
me.  is  most  soothing  in  its  effect  on  re¬ 
bellious  nerves  and  fractious  tempers. 
Tender,  crusty  brown  bread.  October  but¬ 
ter  and  honey  is  a  combination  thnt  few 
can  resist:  for,  as  Grace  Allen  sings  t 
“Is  anything  better  than  honey,  fra¬ 
grant.  sweet  and  sunny, 

Gathered  when  days  tire  warm  and  bright 
by  a  hundred  thousand  hues? 

Is  there  anything  all  your  money  can  buy 
that  is  better  than  honey 
With  the  scent  of  the  glowing  hearts  of 
flowers  and  a  hint  of  a  woody 
breeze?”  backet.  f.  DAHLQKEN. 


SAVE  HALF  .Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersol!  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Priees. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
TelU  all  abnut  Paint  and  Pnmtinu  for  Curability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  rno.  DO  itKOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOC  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Houee  In  America— Eetab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Post  Toasties 

-improved  com  flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc^ 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


— For  Special  Low  Prices— 

on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engines.  Log  Saws.  Tree  Saws,  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buzz  Saws.  Immediate 
Shipment— SO-Day  Test—  Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldp.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


EASY  to  put  in  concrete  floors, 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc, 
at  big  saving-  with  Kwik-Mix 
Concrete  Mixer.  Also  make  $10 
rr  to  $20  a  day  spore  time  con- 
|  crctmg  for  neighbors.  Mixes 
LJ  concrete  as  goed  as  $200  mix- 
P  ers, wheelbarrowful  a  minute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $975  after  30  Days  Trial, 
—balance  $975  monthly  3  months 
or  128.00  cash  with  order. 
Write  toJay  for  catalog— 
£jl  Free  Book  on  concrete 

■  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works 
R  tout  ClrveUnd  Are,  MJw.ukee 


HAY  CAPS 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Property  of  Deserted  Wife 

My  father  deserted  mother  in  1003. 
I  am  the  only  child,  born  in  1882.  Since 
mother’s  death  I  am  paying  all  bills  and 
taxes,  which  my  income  is  too  small  to 
continue.  I  am  told  my  father  has  a  life¬ 
time  right  in  real  estate,  anti  can  claim  all 
personal  property.  He  is  not  spoken  of 
in  any  way  in  her  deeds,  excepting  he  has 
been  out  of  New  Jersey  since  lf)0(>. 
Please  advise  what  there  is  for  me  to  do. 
One  property  I  could  sell  if  I  knew  l  had 
the  right.  The  other  one  would  be  hard 
to  sell.  My  mother  made  uo  will.  E.  n. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  are  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  property  or  not,  nor  who  is 
receiving  the  income  from  the  property. 
There  must  be  some  income  that  wouid 
help  to  pay  the  bills  and  taxes.  Perhaps 
if  you  would  consult  an  attorney  in  your 
locality,  who  could  carefully  examine  into 
all  the  facts,  he  might  be  able  to  cause 
the  property  to  be  sold.  Title  to  property 
is  sometimes  obtained  through  a  sale  for 
unpaid  taxes.  n.  t. 


Stack;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers,  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Si.  Paul*  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
aud  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  Collingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
aud  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  siugle  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


■  ,  MAES  *  DOI.bAH  AN  II 01!  U.  SELL  MKNIkETS 

npQIlTC  a  palate  patch  for  Instantly  nkemliiig leaks 
infill  ut  1-1181  In,  Sample  p  a  e  k  ag  e  free, 
CO  1,1. K  I  TE  MF«.  0O.,l>«|.t  108,  Am.teriluui,  N.  V. 


Ill  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II  1 1 11  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

rnMAMnc’  lf  yui1  kL'ei>  °b,>-  tt‘,|  or  :i 

Lil/lflvlel/iJ  dozen  lions,  there  will  bo 

Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
PHI  1  T|)\  knowing  Just  how  the 

■  V  O  L  1  n  I  account  stands.  This  book 

It  f'  f  AIIMT  will  tell  the  wholo  story. 

/lV  v>U  U  I ti  1  Tho  account  may  bo  begun 

at  any  time,  and  tho  balance 
R II  IIm  •_*  struck  at  any  time-  Simple 

DvUH  and  Practical. 

Pr iff  SI  OO  For  S“U‘  hv 

i-  e,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

To  Canada,  $1.25  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  §1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State . . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No 


818 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  24,  1922 


Home  and  Human 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  or  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 

with  thu  17.  S.  f'oolc  Stove  Drier.  Can 
be  used  on  Cook  or  tins  Stuve.  Dries 
ail  finite  and  vegetables.  Thousands 
in  use.  Rndorsed  by  Agi  l.  Dept.  U.  S. 
Gov.  I-  u  1  1 «  fa  e  t  i  o  n  Oiiiiranteed. 
Directions  free.  Price  S5.50  and  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  full  description  and 
price  delivered  to  you.  ieout.  wanted. 

AM EBICAW  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Box  Jf-U  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  gram  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  vou  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  nr  small 
power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Just  <rlve  as  the  slr.e  of  your  engine  ami  tin-  amount  of  grain 
usually  mT»«sd  ami  wr- 'II  sabrrut  «  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  juttt  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania  < 

$2,500  Worth  Crops  .Included 

with  this  76  ncre  farm,  J.t  miles  north  Philadelphia  City 
Lina  Cosy  stone  dwelling.  Extra  30-head  baril.  Numer¬ 
ous  buildings.  £|  acres  t initial  .  Picturesque  stream.  Su- 
perior  foil.  Shows  prosperity  ftbi)  Incomer  OM  wKnt*  De- 
tails,  photo--,  illustrated  catalogue-  other  baigains. 
IIF.K8E  li  I.1N1IEIIM  A N  9  N.  Airy  8t.  korri.town,  «‘a. 

MAKE  A  DATE 

i pert  farm*  offered  in  famous  Warwick  Valley, 
within  l*u  hours  to  Now  York  hy  auto  when  author¬ 
ized  road  via  Tuxedo  is  completed.  Farms,  all 
sizes,  from  $3,800  to  $40.1)00  for  crack  certified  dairy 
farm  anil  gentleman's  estate,  including  fancy  stock 
and  tools  Dowirablo  property  in  "Queen  Village," 
sale  or  rout,  including  stone  mansion,  formerly 
estate  of  Urinnell  Burt.', 

r*  A  n  IV/f  9  acres,  in  town  adjoining  R,  K. 
Jf  station  1  sQimre  to  stol  en,  schools, 

busline.  Coin  mu  ting  distance  Phila. 
4^  acres  asparagus,  bringing  *I‘-5  week;  acre  straw¬ 
berries.  Now  7-room  bungalow,  every  convenience; 
good  outbuildings.  Fruited.  Stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  included.  @7,500 :  terms.  Possession. 
\t  niter  IH-Cump,  "  *  Cooper  Nt.,  W  oodbury.  ,V  J, 

Fs™  Large  Plot  of  Water  Front  Property 

Will  sell  in  j  Or  10  Itcrc  plots.  0.  ItOSUM.l..  feprnnk,  N.  Y. 
u,  .  r _ ir.„.  198  acres  near  Ralishtiry,  Maryland. 

Waierrront rann  i.x,-, ii,-nt  inn<i  pum  sis, poo. 

Full  particulars  mid  reus  S.  IHANK1YN  WOODCOCK,  Salubur,.  Mil. 

PTYR  C  AI  F-lht  H. ,J-  121)0  R-  R-  M..  1  cylin- 
rwiv  dnLti  ,l#r — Leader— Domestic  Gas 
Engine— 4  H.  P  .  800  R.  P.  M  ,  New  Way  Model 
I)  Has  Engine.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

PTIR  <sAI  C— U4  H.  P.,  MO  R.  P.  M..  Fair- 
O/ALil-.  hunks  Morse  Gasoliue  Engine 
—3  H.  P..  450  R.  P.  M.,  Fairbanks  Morse  Gasoline 
Engine.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

CAP  CA|  F-Blaek  Iron  Pressure  Tank,  3*4 
rwiv  ft  x  J0  ft  1,000  to  1,250  Gals. 

Price  very  reasonable. 

BUFFALO  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Uo-lncorpomU-d 
656-557  Washington  Street  Buttulo.  N,.  Y. 


Moral  and  Legal  Right  to  Property 

We  have  many  letters  from  women  who 
do  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  ownership 
of  the  home  property.  These  women 
have  worked  with  their  husbands  to  pay 
for  the  farm  and  home.  In  some  eases  it 
must  be  said  that  the  women's  work  is 
the  more  valuable,  since  they  were  the 
real  planners  and  economists.  Now  comes 
a  time  when  money  is  needed.  Iu  one 
typical  case  just  reported  to  us  n  daugh¬ 
ter  was  taken  ill  and  was  forced  to  go 
to  a  hospital.  The  mother  borrowed  the 
needed  money  from  a  relative.  The 
daughter  is  slowly  recovering,  and  the 
relative  demands  his  money,  threatening 
the  mother  with  all  sorts  of  legal  actions. 
The  father  is  not  prepared  to  help,  and 
the  mother  wants  to  know  if  she  cannot 
sell  half  the  property  or  use  it  for  credit. 
Her  argument  is  that  since  she  worked 
hard  to  earn  it,  half  of  it  is  hers.  We 
find  that  a  common  belief  among  many 
married  women.  It  is  hard  to  make  them 
understand  the  difference  between  a  moral 
and  a  legal  right  to  property,  tWhere  a 
woman  works  hard  and  denies  herself  she 
has  a  moral  right  to  a  share  of  the  family 
savings.  This  moral  right  will  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  sell  or  use  the  property  as 
credit.  That  goes  with  the  legal  right, 
and  that  goes  to  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  property  is  registered.  Usually 
the  deed  is  made  out  to  the  husband,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  public  records. 
In  that  case  the  wife  could  not  sell  or 
realize  on  the  property  without  her  hus¬ 
band’s  consent.  There  may  have  been 
cases  where  a  creditor  was  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  wife’s  dower  rights  as 
security,  but  that  would  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  ordinary  cases.  The  woman  can¬ 
not  usually  dispose  of  such  property  with¬ 
out  her  husband’s  consent. 


The  Wife’s  Signature  Needed 

We  have  had  many  questions  from  wife 
or  husband — living  apart — as  to  whether 
the  wife  must  sign  a  deed  transferring 
real  estate.  In  most  States  the  wife’s 
signature  is  necessary.  We  have  known 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  buyer  felt  so 

secure  that  he  was  willing  to  take  a 

chance  without  such  signature,  hut  iu 

most  cases  the  buyer  will  refuse  the 
property  unless  the  wife  signs.  This 
works  both  ways.  Tn  some  cases  it  seems 
to  protect  the  wife’s  interests,  while  in 
others  it  does,  without  doubt,  give  a 

woman  an  opportunity  to  annoy  or  spite 
her  separated  husband  and  eanse  him  loss 
and  trouble.  Tn  most  of  the  States  a 
woman  can  transfer  her  own  property, 
but  most  buyers  demand  the  husband’s 
signature. 

Hunting  for  the  Wanderers 

There  have  recently  been  many  calls 
from  people  who  want  to  locate  lost  rela¬ 
tives.  In  one  case  a  boy  left,  home  after 
trouble  with  his  father.  He  simply  dis¬ 
appeared.  Father  came  to  us  with  an 
appeal  which  he  wanted  printed  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  Tn  Ibis  case  the  boy  was  found 
working  on  a  farm  about  30  miles  from 
his  home.  Tie  was  glad  to  go  back,  and 
both  father  and  son  are  better  for  the 
experience.  In  another  case  a  farmer 
writes  that  has  wife  lias  ran  away  with 
the  hired  man.  In  still  another  case  a 
woman  wauls  to  find  her  father,  who  was 
last  seen  iu  New’  York  City  five  years 
ago.  All  these  folks  and  many  others 
ask  11s  to  tell  their  sad  stories  in  The  R. 
N.-Y..  because  they  say  these  wanderers 
love  the  paper  and  will  always  read  it. 
Therefore  they  think  that  if  their  appeals 
could  only  be  printed  the  lost  one  would 
see  it  and  be  induced  to  come  home.  It 
is  very  hard  to  explain  to  these  good 
people  why  we  cannot  print  such  things. 


Wanted,  a  Woman  to  Work 

I  am  anxious  to  find  some  worthy 
woman,  I  don’t  care  how  old  or  how 
young,  so  long  as  she  can  do  the  work 
I  want  done.  1  keep  a  family  boarding¬ 
house  during  the  Summer,  also  have  a 
hoys’  camp,  but  for  the  latter  do  nothing 
but.  furnish  the  food.  I  want  to  get  a 
woman  who  will  attend  to  the  kitchen 
work,  aside  from  cooking.  There  will  he 
on  an  average  12  or  14  people  to  wash 
dishes  for,  including  my  own  family  and 
help.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  some 
woman  who  wants  to  get.  in  the  country 
for  the  Summer.  1  do  nol_  object  to  it 
woman  with  a  child  if  it  is  a  well-be¬ 
haved  cue.  'There  is  no  heavy  work  at¬ 
tached  to  this,  and  our  busy  time  is  from 
7:30  a.  in.  until  two  or  so  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  There  is  a  lake  resort  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  m,v  house  where  boating, 
bathing,  fishing  and  dancing  can  be  had. 
It  depends  on  the  person  herself  how 
much  of  an  evening  she  has,  for  as  soon 
its  supper  work  is  out  of  the  way  the 
evening  is  hers.  To  sum  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  up,  I  would  like  to  get  some  one  who 
can  do  the  many  little  things  that  need 
doing  in  a  kitchen  without  being  told. 
One  who  would  clean  the  stove,  mop  the 
floor  or  wash  dish  towels  when  necessary. 
The  matter  of  wages  would  have  to  be 
settled  wi tli  the  one  who  would  take  this 
position,  They  can  have  a  comfortable 
room,  plenty  to  cat  of  all  farm  products 
and  time  to  themselves.  Is  there  anyone 
whn  cares  for  this  nosition?  M.  U. 


Child  and  Dog  in  New  Jersey 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  Jersey  that 
when  dogs  are  running  at  large  you  have 
to  keep  a  muzzle  on  them?  My  boy,  four 
years  old,  was  bitten  by  a  dog  one  week 
ago.  The  people  who  own  the  dog  say 
they  will  not  pay  the  doctor’s  bill,  also 
they  will  not  have  the  dog  shot.  They 
have  a  car,  also  own  two  large  houses, 
and  have  money  in  the  bank.  I  went  to 
the  doctor,  and  he  says  the  dog  should  he 
sent  to  the  State  Laboratory  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  people  refuse  to  do  this. 
Could  I  got  a  lawyer  to  sue  them,  or 
could  I  get  advice  from  the  State  at 
Trenton?  The  dog  is  miming  loose  and 
is  dangerous.  Can  I  have  the  dog  shot? 
Is  there  a  dog  tax  law  in  New  Jersey? 

M.  R. 

“Jersey  justice”  has  become  a  sort  of 
proverb,  because  in  most  cases  a  person 
with  a  just  grievance  is  well  protected 
under  New  Jersey  laws.  When  it  comes 
to  the  dog  and  his  doings,  the  famous 
“Jersey  justice”  becomes  very  much  of  a 
farce.  The  State  has  no  strong  dog  law. 
The  New  Jersey  Legislature  refused  to 
pass  a  bill  placing  dog  control  under 
charge  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  was  done  iu  New  York  State. 
The  result  is  that  all  matters  of  regulat¬ 
ing  dogs  are  left  to  the  local  authorities, 
As  a  rule  these  “authorities”  do  nothing, 
they  exercise  no  authority,  and  the  dog  is 
mightier  than  the  child !  We  have  had 
several  cases  where  these  local  Scions  ac¬ 
tually  sided  with  the  dog  and  encouraged 
his  owners  to  keep  up  his  mischief.  In 
one  case  a  dog  killed  several  valuable 
chickens.  When  their  owner  claimed 
damages  the  president  of  the  local  board 
said  he  hoped  the  dogs  would  kill  every 
chicken  in  town,  because  ihe  roosters 
woke  him  every  morning.  Therefore,  the 
only  thing  this  woman  can  do  is  to  engage 
some  capable  lawyer  and  let  him  bring 
suit  for  damages.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
collect  on  the  statement  this  woman 
makes,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  admit  that 
New  Jersey  seems  to  provide  no  other 
remedy.  It-  is  also  humiliating  to  admit 
that  there  are  Jerseymen  with  “two  large 
houses  and  money  in  the  bank”  who  will 
refuse  to  settle  a  case  of  this  sort. 


Can  Women  Make  Coffee? 

Taking  a  chance  on  gaining  the  ever¬ 
lasting  enmity  of  the  fair  sex,  the  writer 
must  say  he  never  met  a  woman  who 
could  make  coffee  lit  to  drink.  Tu  be  fair, 
he  never  met  a  man  who  could,  either. 
They  boil  the  Coffee;  that  liberates  an 
acid  which  is  deadly.  Try  boiling  the  wa¬ 
ter,  then  removing  it  from  the  fire,  put. 
ting  in  a  level  tablespoon  of  ground  oof, 
fee  for  each  cup  of  water.  Let  it  soak 
not  over  five  minutes,  then  pour  the  cof¬ 
fee  from  the  coffee  grounds,  and  serve 
hot.  Never  let  it  boil  after  the  coffee  is 
put  in,  and  never  let  it  soak  on  the  coffee 
grounds  over  live  minutes.  Then  it  never 
injures  anyone  and  is  the  finest  drink 
that  can  he  made.  ff.  o.  ' 

Of  course  the  critic  will  want  to  know 
how  many  women  this  gentleman  has  ever 
seen  try  to  make  coffee.  At  any  rate,  it. 
is  easy  to  test  his  method.  At  many  of 
the  New  York  restaurants  now  the  tea  is 
nerved  iu  little  cloth  bags.  A  small  pot 
is  filled  with  hot  water  and  the  bag  of 
ten  bung  inside  and  served  at  once.  It  is 
far  better  than  the  strong  decoction  taken 
from  a  large  pot  or  urn. 

The  Twelve  Greatest  Women 

Someone  has  asked  the  National  League 
of  Woman  Voters  to  name  the  “12  great¬ 
est  women  in  the  United  States.  The 
New  York  Times  makes  this  comment  : 

“The  12  greatest,  women  in  the  United 
States  are  women  who  have  never  been 
heard  of  outside  of  their  own  homes,  and 
seldom  appreciated  theyc ;  who  have  put 
aside  their  own  ambitious — for  the  mo¬ 
ment — to  build  careers  for  which  their 
husbands  got.  the  credit;  who  have  not 
been  afraid  of  membra  nous  croup  or  re¬ 
duplicated  mortgages,  of  the  disillusioned 
weariness  that  walketh  in  darkness  or  the 
ever-eaerouchipg  wrinkle  that  wasteth  at 
noonday;  who.  nt  last,  when  the  field'  is 
won,  go  back  to  those  private  aspirations 
buried  twenty-five  years  ago.  discover  that 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  with  them — • 
and  smile.  They  arc  the  greatest  women, 
but  they  are  never  heard  of  in  their  life¬ 
time.  and  their  memory  lives  only  in  their 
children’s  vague  impression  that  mother 
must  have  been  rather  clever  before  all 
her  ideas  got  out  of  date.” 

Having  said  tills,  the  Times  goes  on  to 
name  12  women  who,  as  it  says,  “owe  their 
distinction  to  1  hoi i*  own  efforts,  and  not 
to  accident,”  It  appears  that  six  of  these 
12  women  have  never  married,  and  all  of 
them  combined  have  not  produced  a  single 
child  who  may  carry  their  high  qualities 
on  to  future  generations.  We  hope  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  married  men  who 
read  this  would,  if  selecting  the  12  great¬ 
est  women  in  the  country,  head  the  list 
with  their  wife’s  name!  We  wonder  how 
many  of  the  wives,  if  asked  to  name  the 
12  greatest  Americans,  would  head  the 
list  with  husband’s  name? 

First  Chicken  :  “Is  it  safe  to  dig  tip 
his  seeds  now?”  Second  Chicken:  "Yes, 
the  boss  has  gone  motoring  to  tear  some 
blossoms  off  trees.” — New  York  Herald. 
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Distributors  Wanted  <<RE,D  CROSS” 

in  territory  where  “Red  Cress  ’ pro-  CMDiDr  didct  rcc 
ducts  are  not  at  present  being  sold.  £»IVlr  Itxfc*  r  lr  LLLob 

WRITF  D'P1-  R  fot  cata-  FURNACE 

TY  I\1 1  L  jogue  cf  Crass”  Sturdily  built  for  long  ser- 
Ranges  and  Furnaces,  illustrated  in  vice.  Insures  70  in  every 
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color ;  also  Plan  Sheet  on  which 
our  engineers  will  recommend 
correct  installation  of  “Red  Cross” 
Pipeless  Furnace  without  charge. 


room  of  any  size  building 
in  coldest  weather.  Burns 
less  fuel. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,U.S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch :  505  So.  Clinton  Street 

RED  CROSS 

PRIZE  RANGE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Experience  keeps  a  high-priced  school, 
hut  some  men  will  not  learn  in  any  other. 

Recently  a  man  in  Southeastern  North 
Carolina  wrote  to  me  that  lie  has  already 
a  large  lot  of  transplanted  celery  plants, 
and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  all  about  set¬ 
ting  and  cultivating  the*  crop.  I  wrote 
him  that  the  main  difficulty  was  that  his 
plants  arc  too  early,  as  August  is  early 
enough  to  set  out.  celery  in  his  climate, 
lie  wrote  back  that  the  directions  I  gave 
him  would  not  do,  for  he  is  going  to  put 
the  celery  on  the  market  in  August,  He 
says  he  will  set  it  in  June  and  blanch  it 
with  planks,  as  they  do  in  Florida,  and 
will  pack  in  paper  so  it  will  blanch  in 
transit.  Since  he  knows  so  much  it  is 
odd  that  he  asked  my  advice.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  help  men  of  this  sort.  He 
will  get  the  experience  and  will  know 
that  August  celery  cannot  he  produced  in 
North  Carolina.  A  man  near  Portsmouth, 

Ya.,  owns  4,000  acres  of  very  rich  land 
which  his  father  reclaimed  from  the  Dis¬ 
mal  Swamp,  and  which  ho  lias  further 
improved  by  dredging  and  drainage  canal 
to  the  Elizabeth  River.  Several  years 
ago  he  employed  a  man  from  Kalamazoo, 

Mich.,  who  was  an  experienced  celery  | 
grower,  to  grow  celery  oil  this  fertile 
1*1  a ek  soil.  The  man  started  in  just  as 
he  would  in  Kalamazoo,  and  had  10  acres 
set  by  the  last  of  May.  I  saw  it  in  lute 
July,  after  the  man  had  quit  in  disgust, 
and  told  the  owner  that  celery  would  not 
grow  in  Virginia.  The  difficulty  was  that 
the  man  thought.  Virginia  climale  was 
like  that  of  Michigan.  And  so  my  North 
Carolina  friend  imagines  lie  can  do  in  prized  a 
Summer  in  North  Carolina  what  they  do  French  o 
in  Winter  in  Florida.  If  he  grows  celery  in&^-  . 
next  year  he  will  not  try  to  make  it  in  on  It  tire 
August.  sunny  sit 

Today  I  received  a  package  of  beaus  comfits,  i 
which  were  forwarded  to  me  from  Tiik  R.  aiii 

N.-Y.  office  tit  the  request  of  Mr.  Barbcok  Sweet  1 
of  North  Carolina.  The  beans  are  one  of  but  in  con 
the  genus  Canavallia.  One  of  these,  Can-  j’.rnin  S00(i 
avallia  ensiformis,  was  pushed  a  few  years  i;7uV  n'lf'! 
ago  as  Chicasaw  Lima  bean.  This  one  planted,  o 
luts  been  often  grown  as  a  curiosity,  be-  if  should 
cause  of  its  great  pods,  over  a  foot  long  ^  ^ 

and  2  in.  wide.  Mr.  Barbeck’s  beans  are  sauces.  1 
probably  Canavallia  obtusa.  These  arc  In  Fnglai 
native  to  South  Florida.  Lately  the  butter  sat 
Southern  fakers,  having  been  warned  iff  ,.0;i , I M v"* f ,* 
the  Lima  bean  fraud,  have  been  pushing  a  warm,  1 
the  Canavallia  ensiformis  as  the  “Great  Jial  shade, 
American  Coffee  Bean,”  and  telling  won-  11  I?  '  ‘ 1 
derful  lies  about  its  great  productiveness,  llsual]y 
and  that  they  will  buy  all  produced  at  $6  is  often 
a  bushel.  I  have  never  hoard  of  their  1S  i,rst 
buying  a  bushel,  though  they  fooled  many  ! /, , t ” ; /lo 
Southern  farmers  into  planting  them  and  when  tl 
paying  a  fancy  price  for  the  seed.  One  leaves  ai 

of  the  Canavallias  is  known  to  be  rank  or  dried, 

.  ,  .  .  JSu  mm 

poison,  ana  none  of  them  is  of  any  e t*o-  mav  j)0 

nomie  value  compared  with  species  we  open  gai 

have  already.  Mr.  Barbeck’s  beans  have  J*  US(,<1 

been  dumped  into  my  waste  basket.  They  Thvnn 

have  much  shorter  pods  that  Ensiformis,  rather  <] 

and  Ensiformis  has  a  dark  eye,  while  posure. 

these  are  entirely  white.  I  have  had  the 

(  anavullias  sent  to  me  every  Spring  tor  soup,  dr 

years  from  all  over  the  South,  owing  to 

the  activity  of  the  fakers.  I  fear  that  in  "Ad 

spite  of  all  I  have  written,  many  farmers  Wo  h 

in  the  South  have  lost  money  with  these  cently 

beans. 

The  plum  trees  are  hanging  down  with 
the  weight  of  the  fruit,  but  the  peach 
trees  have  little  weight  to  carry,  so  far 
as  mine  are  concerned,  though  I  have 
seen  trees  along  the  road  that  evidently 
have  all  I  hey  should  carry.  I  have  picked 
ripe  tomatoes  here  10  days  later  than 
this.  This  season  the  early  tomatoes  are 
no  larger  than  a  marble  the  boys  are  a*k« 
shooting.  It  will  be  well  in  July  before 
we  gel  them  ripe,  from  present  prospect-?.  R<>a< 

The  strawberry  crop  is  about  past,  a  ml  migh 
lias  been  a  very  line  and  profitable  one  on  p!||1jl 
the  whole,  though  some  fields  suffered  by 
frost.  This  crop  is  especially  useful  as  vest 
bringing  in  cash  in  the  Spring,  and  enab-  us  * 
ling  growers  to  push  work  on  later  things,  '/pp’l 

W.  V.  MASSEY,  R.  > 


particular  kind  for  some  time,  but.  have 
been  unable  to  find  it.  2.  This  Spring  I 
had  n  number  of  herb  seeds  sent  me, 
anise,  balm,  sweet  basil,  coriander,  sweet 
fennel,  hyssop,  sweet  marjoram.  Summer 
savory  and  English  thyme.  I  have  sown 
them  all  in  open  ground,  but  do  not  know 
if  they  are  annuals  or  perenuhils,  or  if 
they  need  to  be  transplanted.  Neither  do 

1  know  just  how  to  use  them  and  prepare 
them  for  use.  Can  you  help  me  out  ? 

Portland,  N.  Y.  mrs.  l.  d.  p. 

The  “old-fashioned,  thorny  yellow  rose” 
is  either  Persian  Yellow  or  Harrison’s 
Yellow,  both  varieties  of  the  briar  rose. 
Harrison’s  Yellow  is  considered  a  little 
more  free  in  bloom  than  Persian  Yellow. 
Most  dealers  in  roses  can  supply  these 
varieties.  They  are  catalogued  by  many 
nurserymen, 

2.  Anise  is  an  annual.  It  does  not 
transplant  readily,  so  it  should  be  sown 
in  drills  about  15  in.  apart,  and  when 

2  in.  high  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned, 
so  that  they  are  about  G  in.  asunder.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  garnish  or 
flavoring,  but  the  seeds  are  the  main  crop. 
They  are  used  in  cakes,  condiments  and 
Confectionery. 

Balm  is  a  perennial,  propagated  by 
seeds,  layers,  cuttings  and  division.  It 
does  not  grow  readily  from  seed  Outside, 
us  a  rule,  and  is  usually  sown  in  pots  or 
><>xes-  in  greenhouse  or  frame.  It  requires 
pricking  out  when  the  seedlings  are  about 
tin  inch  tall,  and  may  be  set  in  the  garden 
when  about-  4  in.  tall.  It  needs  a  dry. 
sunny  place.  The  foliage  is  used  for 
soups,  salads  and  other  tlavoriugs, 

Basil  is  at,  annual,  quite  easily  raised 
from  seed  under  glass,  requiring  much  the 
same  treatment  as  balm.  IV  c  have  ger¬ 
minated  both  balm  and  basil  in  the  open 
garden  in  favorable  seasons,  but  a  verv 


Don’t  Blame  Your  Ford! 


Whether  your  Ford  lasts  one  year,  or  two,  or  five,  is  up  to 
you ! 

Most  of  your  repair  hills  are  due  to  the  wear  and  tear  that 
comes  from  road  shocks, 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  help  keep  your  Ford  out  of  the  repair 
shop,  and  practically  double  its  fife.  Attached  to  each  end 
of  Ford  springs,  their  66  inches  of  resilient  coiled  steel  act 
zviHi  the  Ford  springs  and  ward  off  all  blows  before  they  can 
reach  the  vital  parts  of  your  car. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  are  the  only  direct-suspension  shock- 
absorbers  on  the  market  with  conical  springs.  Made  of  heat- 
treated  steel.  Guaranteed  for  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Apco  ten-day  _ 
trial  plan.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  send  your  order  direct.  Price  $20.00 
for  set  of  four. 


APCO  ABSORBER 

FOR  FORD  CARS  :  ***lk^& 

\fTW%~  7 

Apco  Manufacturing  Co.  V 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


The  Radio  Amateur’s 
Handbook 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries  to  shock,  Big  labor 
Ail  •  ii  saver.  Fays  for  itself  in 

ODe  season.  Worked  by 
jjf  l.  •’  orSmen.  No  twine. 
-46, 'i  *  danger.  Great  for 

I  laMNlfl  silage  cutting.  Free  trial, 
-jv V\  \  'i  Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 


By  A.  Frederick  Collins,  Inventor  of  the 
Wireless  Telephone.  384  Pages!  140 
Illustrations!  Tells  how  to  build  and 
operate  your  own  set.  Complete,  accu¬ 
rate  and  authoritative.  Order  now! 

$1.50  at  stores — by  mail  $1.60 
THOS.  Y.  CROWELL  CO.  NEW  YORK 


N  N  t.TT  AlFti.  CO.,  But  4.  Westerville,  O 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


la  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
side's,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containiug  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at.  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  ?L50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED 


PLAIN -V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  —  CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLD'S  BAST  IROD  AND  STtEL  AtARKCT 


ave  had  a  number  of  letters  re* 
i. skiug  us  to  piny  the  part  of  gen¬ 
tle  ndmonisher.  The  usual  suggestion 
runs  about  this  way  :  Some  woman  says 
she  has  worked  very  hard  to  help  gain  a 
competence  anti  home  for  the  family.  Her 
husband  has  developed  a  miserly  charac¬ 
ter  anil  holds  tight  to  every  cent,  so  that 
the  woman  does  not  have  the  common 
necessities  and  comforts  which  all  wotnun 
need.  The  husband  is  not  a  bad  charac¬ 
ter,  hut  the  habit  of  saving  even  cent  has 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_ _  At  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson  s  phosphate  mills 

(Ti-  csa~  •>  H  From  t  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
L  j  Cutters,  band  and  power, 
laF >'ifcgS,4» ( for  the  poultrymen ;  gritand 
JfcmPBWwrTrail  shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
9  family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Semi  for  our  catalog. 
R’’  Wilson  Bros,,  Box  is  Easton, Pa. 


Krystal-Gas  Kills  Borers 

Safe  and  easy  to  use — Gasses  the  peach-tree 
borers  to  death.  A  pound  enough  for  about. 
15  trees.  Pound  tin  $1.00,  live  pounds  $5.75 
by  mail,  post-paid.  Agents  wanted. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  -  Rahway,  N.J. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  ftml  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Will  Sell  For  $2,200 

about  4  miles  from  railroad  station,  and  (50  miles 
from  Now  York  city.  First-class  land,  never  failing 
spring  water.  Supply  at  house  and  in  pasture. 
Buildings  badly  run  down.  A  cheap  place  for  some 
one.  Present  owner  ill  and  cannot  use  it.  Apply 
C-.  C.  YV.  NOBLE  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


Name 


Street  or  It.  F.  D 


Old-fashioned  Rose;  Herb  Culture 

1.  I  have  just  read  Mrs.  D,  B.  P.’s 
“Tennessee  Notes,”  on  page  750,  and  she 
speaks  of  “the  old-fashioned,  thorny  yel¬ 
low  rose.”  1  have  been  looking  for  that 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  putre. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Old-fashioned  Hired  Man 

Tart  I. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the 
buying  power  of  ibe  farmer's  dollar  and 
the  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which 
finds  its  way  back  to  the  farm.  1  do  not 
hear  so  much  about  the  length  of  the 
hired  man’s  day  as  compared  with  old 
times.  This  day  of  service  1ms  been 
dipped  at  both  ends,  and  this  shortening 
is  one  of  the  causes  for  farm  troubles. 
The  full  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
leen  to  demand  more  hours  of  loafing  or 
recreation  for  labor.  The  coming  of  the 
cheap  car  has  helped  this  along,  for  a 
surprising  number  of  farm  employees  now 
o  n  cars,  and  they  naturally  demand  the 
t .me  needed  to  explode  good  quantities  of 
gasoline.  Those  of  us  who  own  farms 
located  anywhere  near  factory  towns  find 
that  wo  must  regulate  our  working  hours 
by  the  factory  whistle,  and  we  pay  dearly 
for  this  whistle,  too.  Day  hands  rarely 
if  ever  work  over  nine  hours,  and  regular 
farm  hands  quit  early  so  as  to  have  a. I 
the  chores  done  before  dark.  The  ten¬ 
dency  now  is  to  demand  shorter  hours.  I 
see  that  various  labor  unions  are  calling 
for  a  six-hour  day.  I  notice  that  as  the 
working  day  grows  shorter  labor  is  in¬ 
clined  to  become  less  efficient,  for  work¬ 
men  are  constantly  flunking  of  what  they 
are  to  do  when  quitting  time  comes.  As 
th<»  working  hours  arc  shut  oil.  piny  no- 
comes  the  chief  object  of  life;  work 
comes  to  take  second  place  in  the  mind. 
The  job  is  something  to  shed  as  early  as 
possible  so  as  to  have  the  mind  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  some  form  of  pleasure.  <  >t 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  but 
mv  observation  is  that  shorter  hours  ol 
labor,  "daylight  saving”  and  all  the  other 
devices  for  gaining  more  play  time,  have 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  our  young 
people.  The  big  corporations  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  can  boost  prices  lor  their 
good*  in  order  to  make  up  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  shorter  hours,  less  attentive  labor 
and  high  wages.  1  think  much  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  retail  goods  today  is  due  to 
the  successful  efforts  of  labor  to  cut  down 
working  hours  and  maintain  high  wages. 
While  big  trade  combinations  can  keep 
up  prices  so  as  to  overcome  these  troubles, 
the  individual  farmer  cannot  do  so.  The 
changes  in  labor  have  hurl  him  luully.  I 
realize  fully  that  we  are  now  living  in  a 
new  age.  as  different  from  my  boyhood  s 
time  as  day  is  from  night,  and  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  no  complaint,  as  I  can  remember  bow 
1  used  to  smile  at  the  dismal  prophesies 
of  elderly  men  when  1  was  a  boy.  They 
said  the  world  could  not  survive  the  mild 
changes  that  were  then  coming  upon  us. 
Yet  here  in  1!>22  the  world  is  still  going 
on.  and  you  cannot  convince  my  children 
that  it  is  not  a  good  world  to  live  in. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  told  ‘‘The  Story  of  a  Day  at 
Hope  Farm  at  various  seasons.  Now  I 
think  I  may  well  tell  the  story  of  another 
farm  day,  far  buck  in  1S(S!  Not  long 
ago  I  ran  upon  a  few  notes  made  at  that 
time,  and  memory  supplies  the  details. 
Some  of  our  modern  farm  workmen  who 
think  they  have  a  bard  time  may  consider 
these  things.  In  1STS  I  went  to  Colorado 
to  Work  on  a  dairy  ranch.  It  was  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town  in  North¬ 
ern  Colorado.  It  is  quite  a  city  now,  hut. 
in  those  days  it  was  just  a  little  group 
of  box-like  houses  clustered  on  the  raw 
prairie,  with  an  irrigating  ditch  running 
through  it,  and  little  cottonwood  trees 
just  beginning  to  feel  that  they  might 
possibly  live  when  taken  away  from  the 
river  banks  up  to  the  dry  hot  prairie. 
And  the  people?  Ill  truth,  it  was  a 
strange  combination  of  "cranks”  who 
had  planted  themselves  amid  the  cactus 
in  the  hope  of  founding  a  model  town.  It 
wtis  to  be  a  town  absolutely  free  from 
any  sale  of  liquor,  and  a  place  where 
men  and  women  were  to  be  free  to  think 
and  worship  as  they  saw  fit.  These  peo¬ 
ple  had  pulled  themselves  by  the  roots  out 
of  old  and  well-established  Eastern  com¬ 
munities.  where  family  relations  and  pre¬ 
judices  were  strong.  They  were  the  more 
adventurous  of  all  the  dwellers  in  these 
old.  well-regulated  towns,  each  one  of 
them.  I  think,  with  something  of  the  old 
primitive  wildness  which  had  forced  them 
to  break  away  from  the  cage  of  habit 
which  had  long  held  their  ancestors.  And 
here  they  were  on  the  raw  prairie,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  "cranks,”  or  people  with  strong 
convictions,  trying  to  hold  together  until 
they  could  find  some  common  point  of  in¬ 
terest.  They  Used  to  make  me  think  of 
Ifie  little  cottonwood  trees  taken  from  the 
river  banks  and  planted  on  the  cactus 
plains.  The  roots  seemed  to  approach 
the  water  in  the  irrigation  ditch  with 
some  suspicion,  though  it  was  river  water 
after  all.  At  that  time  the  people  in  this 
town  used  to  speak  of  the  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi  as  "Clod’s  country.’’ 

“Wait  till  I  get  two  good  crops  of 
wheat,”  they  would  say.  "Then  I’ll  go 
buck  to  God’s  country.” 

Hut  somehow  they  never  got  two  good 
crops  together,  and  by  and  by.  through 
their  work  and  common  suffering,  they 
came  to  love  this  land  of  sunshine  and 
clear  air,  and  God  made  it  their  own 
country.  Now,  after  two  generations, 


should  one  of  the  younger  people  move 
back  Fast  to  the  town  from  which  grand¬ 
father  came,  there  would  come  to  him  a 
vision  of  great  mountains  lifting  their 
snowy  heads  far  into  the  upper  sunshine, 
or  of  sparkling  rivers  and  wind-blown 
plains,  and  he.  would  say  in  his  heart.  "1 
wish  I  was  hack  in  God's- count  ry  .”  For 
I  have  learned  a  great  lesson  in  my  wan¬ 
derings.  and  it  is  this:  God’s  country  is 
home,  whether  it  be  in  the  sandy  desert 
or  in  ibe  salt  marsh.  So  that  the  great 
aim  of  life,  if  one  would  try  to  be  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  God’s  country,  is  to  know 
what  really  makes  a  home.  At  any  rate. 
Ibis  little  town  was  where  we  sold  our 
milk.  There  was  very  Hilo  competition. 
At  one  time  a  man  at  the  other  side  of 
town  started  to  run  a  milk  route  and 
had  his  wagon  pointed  with  "/'arc  1/ ilk” 
in  big  letters  at  the  side.  My  boss  was 
ready  to  consult  a  lawyer  to  see  if  this 
announcement  did  not  constitute  a  ease 
of  libel  by  insinuating  that  our  milk  was 
not  pure ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Hut  the  day  I  am  to  tell  about  started 
ai  -I  o’clock  on  a  bright  June  morning  in 
LS7S.  Dawn  came  on  the  plains  with  a 
crimson  glow  to  the  east  and  a  sparkle  cm 
the  snowy  mountain  lops  to  the  west.  The 
old  bull  in  his  little  lien  beside  the  straw 
stack  awoke  us  with  a  loud  roar.  That 
bull  must  have  had  what  they  call  an 
operatic  throat.  lie  did  not  bellow  like 
an  ordinary  bovine,  but  he  roared  like  a 
lion  at  least  we.  who  had  never  limited  a 
lion,  used  to  imagine  so.  We  were  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  hay  stack.  During 


the  Summer  wc  went  indoors  only  when 
necessity  called  us  there.  The  days  were 
rainless,  and  there  was  no  dew  at  night. 
I  understand  that  now,  in  that  dry  coun¬ 
try.  after  years  of  constant  irrigation, 
the  soil  is  so  charged  with  moisture  that 
there  is  often  quite  a  respectable  dew, 
but  in  those  days  nature  rarely  washed 
her  face,  and  seemed  all  the  prettier  for 
it.  So  we  slept  on  the  stack  with  a  quilt 
thrown  over  us,  That  bull  let  out  his 
roar  within  six  feet  of  mo,  and  1  started 
lip  on  my  elbow  to  view  the  coming  of 
another  day.  John  and  Lonzo  still  lay 
under  tlioir  quilts  John  was  a  "lunger” 
from  Vermont,  lie  had  stayed  too  long 
among  the  cold  Green  Mountains,  so  that 
even  the  healing  air  of  Colorado  could  not 
cure  him.  Yet,  like  most  of  the  "lungers,” 
he  lived  a  life  of  fit)  per  cent  hope  and  10 
per  cent  despair,  The  afflicted  man  is 
never  fully  normal.  How  can  he  be  when 
life  is  determined  by  moods  and  manners, 
rather  than  by  material  things?  <  »f  course 
today  a  consumptive  could  have  no  place 
on  a  farm  from  which  milk  is  retailed, 
but  in  those  days  milk  was  milk  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Lonzo  came  from  Western 
Massachusetts,  where  his  father  had 
struggled  to  raise  a  big  family  on  a  small 
farm.  The  pic  proved  too  big  for  the 
plate,  and  T.oiizo  was  part  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  which  fell  off  when  the  knife  ran 
around  the  picplale.  lie  could  do  almost 
anything — butcher,  play  in  the  hand, 
farm,  do  a  carpenter’s  job,  or  train  a 
horse,  lie  was  milking  cows  with  us 
waiting  for  a  better  job.  S u«-lj  were  the 
handy  men  who  made  the  West,  and  they 
built  it  on  a  strong  foundation.  With 
many  a  grunt  and  groan  John  and  Lortzo 
finally  rolled  out  from  under  the  quilts 
and  we  were  ready  for  the  day’s  work. 
***** 

The  roar  of  the  old  bull  had  started  up 
the  rows  in  the  dusty  corral.  They  had 
no  greater  lilting  for  the  burn  at  night 
than  we  had  for  the  house,  and  they  slept 
(if  a  cow  ever  does  sleep)  outdoors.  We 
never  did  have  a  burn.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  low  shed,  the  hay  being  stacked 
outside.  In  Winter  we  cut  down  the  end 
of  the  slack  with  a  lia.v  knife  and  poled 
it  in.  In  response  to  the  hull’s  morning 
song  they  slowly  lifted  themselves  upon 
their  feet  and  arched  their  hacks  as  they 
stretched  in  the  great  comfort  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  night’s  rest.  There  was  nothing 
that  you  could  call  a  dairy  room  on  the 
place.  The  milk  pa  ls  had  been  rinsed  the 
night  before  and  now  they  hung  on  a  set 


of  horse  posts  just  outside  the  corral.  In 
the  dim  morning  light  they  looked  to  me 
like  a  row  of  sentinels  with  shining  head¬ 
pieces,  like  the  old  Frenchmen  and  Span¬ 
iards  who  marched  along  the  river  eeri- 
tnries  before,  1  confess  that  I  was  hun¬ 
gry,  hut  there  would  be  no  signs  of  break¬ 
fast.  for  Hours,  so  l  went  to  the  grain  bin 
and  filled  my  pocket  with  wheat  bran. 
That  was  the  day  of  the  old-fashioned 
bran  which  contained  all  of  the  wheat, 
kernel  except,  the  flour.  A  good  handful 
of  such  bran  with  a  drink  of  warm  milk 
will  stay  your  stomach  until  breakfast 
time.  We  had  no  rules  about  bathing 
the  hands  and  putting  on  white  coats  in 
those  days.  Wc  rounded  up  a  cow  in  the 
corral,  brushed  off  wliat  dust  we  conve¬ 
niently  could,  sat  on  a  milking  stool  and 
went  at  it.  Most  of  the  cows  were  fairly 
gentle,  and  would  stand,  hut  half  a  dozen 
were  wild,  ami  those  we  drove  into  the 
barn  for  milking.  The  cans  stood  just 
outside  tile  corral  and  wc  strained  the 
milk  into  them  through  a  common  wire 
strainer.  When  a  can  was  filled  wc  put 
it  in  a  barrel  and  poured  in  cold  water 
from  the  well — the  cover  of  the  can  off! 
Of  course  some  dust  blew  in,  hut  everyone 
who  bought  our  milk  knew  that  each 
must  "eat  a  peek  of  dirt."  and  not.  one  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  bacteria  or  germs. 
***** 

Wc  milked  about  15  cows  that  morning. 
Of  course,  you  realize  that  there  were  no 
•10-quart  animals  among  them.  They  were 
mostly  grade  Short  horns  or  scrubs.  I 
doubt  if  there  was  a  got  d  Holstein  cow 
in  the  State  at  that  time.  It  was  nearly 


7  when  we  went  in  to  breakfast.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  boss  was  a  good  feeder. 
That  morning  we  had  pancakes  and  wlmt: 
might  be  called  a  "mystery."  It  was  a 
hash  containing  a  small  amount  of  roast 
pork,  considerable  potato,  a  few  cold  pan¬ 
cakes  and  a  little  cold  stew  chopped  up 
together  and  fried.  After  breakfast  there 
was  the  usual  division  of  labor.  John 
saddled  the  mustang  and  drove  the  herd 
out  on  the  range  for  pasture.  Lonzo 
was  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I  started 
to  peddle  milk.  No,  the  milk  was  not 
certified,  and  wc  had  no  glass  bottles.  I 
just  dipped  I  lie  milk  out  of  the  cans  with 
a  long-handled  dipper  and  delivered  it  in 
a  quart  measure.  1  drove  from  house  to 
house,  ringing  a  bell  to  call  out  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  one  lonely  place  a  desperate 
looking  individual  started  up  by  the  side 
of  the  road  and  held  out  his  hand,  I 
knew  him  ;  he  was  an  old  patron,  trying 
the  milk  cure  for  drunkenness.  This  tem¬ 
perance  town  came  to  have  more  cases  of 
near-delirium  tremens  than  any  other  spot 
in  tlic  State.  The  fait  that  liquor  could  not 
he  obtained  there  induced  dozens  of  hard 
drinkers  to  come  in  an  effort  to  sober  up 
gracefully  after  a  spree.  And  many  of 
them  believed  that  fresh,  warm  milk  was 
the  best  "medicine”  they  could  take.  So 
here  was  a  man  taking  the  milk  cure.  1 
had  no  glass  in  which  to  serve  such  eus- 
tomers,  so  I  dipped  out  a  quart  measure 
full  and  the  patient  stood  in  the  road  and 
slowly  drank  it  down.  Then  1  rinsed  the 
measure  in  a  nearby  irrigating  ditch  arid 
On  we  went  to  the  next  customer.  1 
sold  out  the  milk  and  then  went  to  the 
icehouse  and  dug  out  n  wagon  load  of  ice. 
There  used  In  he  a  popular  song  entitled 
“I low’d  You  Like  to  be  the  Iceman?’’  I 
can  answer  the  question.  The  iceman 
earns  all  his  money.  The  stirring  event 
of  that  morning  was  a  "call-down”  from  a 
woman. 

"I  want  to  know  why  you  always  give 
my  neighbor.  Mrs.  Brown,  a  good  piece  of 
solid  ice,  while  I  have  a  piece  of  snow? 
M.v  money’s  just,  as  good  as  hers.  !  know 
I  don’t  keep  a  minx  of  a  servant  girl  like 
Mrs.  Brown  hut  then!” 

I  was  not  as  diplomatic  in  those  days 
as  T  am  now.  and  there  certainly  was 
very  little  ice  about  that  servant  girl. 
Usually  the  iceman  and  the  janitor  can 
afford  to  be  independent. 

“Don’t  you  get  gay  with  me,  young 
man.  or  I’ll  call  out  rny  husband  ” 

The  husband  was  a  mild  little  man 
who  was  shelling  peas  on  the  front  porch. 
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This  picture  was  originally  printed  in  Australia.  It  has  gone  all  over  the  world — 
one  of  the  most  appealing  presentments  of  a  farm  problem  that  ever  was  printed. 
For  this  vision  of  the  great  city,  as  viewed  from  the  plow  handles,  is  probably  doing 
more  to  depopulate  farm  homes  and  unsettle  agriculture  than  anything  else  under  the 
sun.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  great  world  problems.  It  cannot,  be  solved  by  legis¬ 
lation.  for  it  is  a  part  of  wliat  we  may  call  human  psychology.  How  shall  we  make 
the  faov  realize  that  the  city  of  bis  dreams  lies  in  the  clouds  and  is  not  on  earth? 
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I  wanted  to  paraphrase  what  Shakespeare 
puls  into  Hotspur’s  mouth  ; 

"I  can  call  husbands  from  their  safe  re¬ 
treat  ! 

So  can  I — so  can  any  man! 

But  will  they  come  when  I  do  call  for 
them 

Ajud  see  the  iceman  with  his  lifted 

tongs?” 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  ice  business 
was  good,  so  that,  it  was  after  11  when  I 
got  home.  Then  Ihc  pans  and  pails  had 
to  be  washed.  No  steam  jets  or  boilers 
for  us.  1  heated  water  over  the  kitchcu 
fire  and  washed  those  pans  outdoors  at  a 
bench,  standing  in  the  boiling  sun,  with 
the  mercury  at  about  100  degrees. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


New  Notes  on  Poison  Ivy 

Regarding  a  cure  for  poison  ivy,  I  note 
your  article  in  (he  last  number,  and  while) 
I  believe  this  will  he  a  help  and  possible) 
chic  in  many  cases,  would  wish  to  add  a 
little  that  possibly  may  he  a  help  lo  some 
of  those  who  are  “bothered”  with  this 
trouble.  There  seems  to  he  two  at  least 
kinds  of  ivy  poison  ;  that  is.  all  are  not 
troubled  in  the  same  manner.  In  my 
case,  it  breaks  out  wherever  my  body 
conies  in  contact  with  the  poison.  Chop¬ 
ping  out  brush  in  the  woods  with  my 
right  arm  exposed.  I  get  it  all  over  the 
exposed  part.  Gathering  up  the  brush  in 
both  arms,  1  get  it  on  both,  as  well  as  in 
the  face.  My  arms,  body  ir  face  never 
seem  to  swell  from  this,  but  all  parts 
break  out  in  little  blisters.  I  have 
worked  in  this  for  over  10  years  at  our 
place  on  Long  Island  ;  the  work  must  be 
done  and  we  now  have  it  well  cleaned 
upon  parts  of  the  place.  As  a  rule  the 
work  has  only  been  done  at  week  ends. 
On  the  start  it  took  from  two  to  three 
weeks  for  a  case  to  develop  and  cure.  It 
was  worse  in  the  Summer  than  in  the  cold 
weather.  I  tried  everything.  As  the 
years  went  on  I  found  that  Ihc  time  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  and  cure  was  less.  Now 
I  can  he  there  one  week. end.  work  in  it 
Saturday,  have  it  show  on  Sunday,  an  I 
he  all  over  it  by  the  next  week  Saturday. 
I  tried  every  "cure”  that  1  ever  heard  of. 
and.  until  the  last,  the  best  thing  1  found 
was  to  wash  all  exposed  parts  as  soon  as 
1  came  in  from  work  in  the  hottest  water 
I  could  stand,  using  the  strongest  kitchen 
soap  we  lmd.  (lien  alcohol  to  kill  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  ibe  blisters  that  came  out.  I 
can  sav  (hat  there  never  was  a  time  that 
I  did  not  show  these  blisters  if  I  worked 
at  all  in  (lie  ivy;  this  means  that  I  had  it 
more  or  less  all  of  the  season,  if  not  year. 

Now  for  the  cure  (?l.  Not  more  than 
two  mouths  ago  I  read  in  one  of  the  New 
York  evening  papers  a  sure  cure.  It  was 
easy  and  I  tried  it.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  weeks  I  did  try  it  I  had  no  poison.  I 
wish  others  would  try  it.  As  I  came  in 
from  work,  noon  or  night,  I  took  a  bottle 
filled  with  gasoline,  went  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  fire,  and  “washed”  the 
exposed  parts  with  the  gasoline.  Then 
went  on  to  the  house  and  washed  in  the 
regular  way.  There  was  no  poison  ivy 
those  weeks  or  days.  T  do  not  pretend 
this  will  he  a  cure  for  everyone.  I  may 
he  the  only  one,  hut  it  has  bit  my  case 
and  done  the  work.  I  have  seen  people 
that  would  swell  to  twice  the  size,  blit  I 
believe  this  conies  from  the -condition  of 
the  person.  It  may  be  some  combination 
of  poisons,  hut  for  the  person  who  sim¬ 
ply  blisters,  I  think  it  will  help.  In  my 
Case  there  can  he  no  combination  of  poi¬ 
sons;  at  least  I  think  not,  for  I  am  now 
well  <>n  to  5N  years  old,  and  have  not  lost 
a  day  for  sickness  since  I  was  five  years 
old.  This  may  make  an  easy  cure  for 
my  case.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  work 
after  the  blisters  are  there.  I  shall  try 
it  the  first  time  there  are  any  to  try  it 
upon.  The  only  reason  T  would  think  of 
advancing  for  this  cure  is  that  possibly 
the  poison  of  the  ivy  is  an  oil.  and  Ihat 
the  gasoline  cleans  this  up.  just  as  it 
will  "ther  oils,  and  before  it  gets  a  chance 
In  gel  going.  I  might,  add  that  the  best 
way  lo  clean  up  poison  ivy  is  to  let  the 
pigs  do  it.  1  cleaned  up  a  piece  of  woods 
about  2tiO  ft.  square  with  three  pigs  in 
one  season;  just  i’eneeil  it  and  let  them 
run.  They  eat  it  and  we  had  no  harm; 
the  pork  was  voted  of  the  best.  They 
will  eat  every  leaf  in  sight,  and.  of  •  ottrse, 
root  out  the  roots  as  the  work  goes  oil. 
Tile  work  I'osts  nothing;  that  was  the 
profit  of  the  pigs.  william  f.  kip. 
Now  York. 


A  Will  in  Poetry 

Our  people  are  still  interested  in  wills, 
though  not  as  much  so  as  they  should  be. 
We  have  printed  several  brief  wills;  now 
we  give  one  in  verse,  which  it  is  said  was 
recently  admitted  to  probate  in  Newark, 
N.  ,1.  It  was  made  by  F.  E.  Castle: 

“All  ray  earthly  goods  I  have  in  store. 

To  my  dear  wife  I  leave  for  evermore. 
I  freely  give — no  limit  do  1  fix. 

This  is  my  will,  and  she  the  executrix.” 

Wc  have  record  of  another  case  where 
a  man  simply  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
“T  leave  till  to  Mary,”  and  signed  it.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  will.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  writing  poetry  or  to  see 
how  many  words  you  can  save.  State 
clearly  what  you  want  done  with  your 
property,  and  if  you  have  any  doubts 
whatever  get  some  good  attorney  to  draw 
the  Avill  for  you. 


Trouble  Between  Country  Neighbors 

My  neighbor  across  l ho  road  and  I  are 
not  on  speaking  terms  because  I  insisted 
that  he  should  keep  his  chickens  home.  A 
brook  runs  through  his  place,  south, 
crosses  the  road  and  runs  east,  crossing 
another  road,  at  which  point  I  had  to  get 
rny  water,  not  having  any  on  my  place, 
lie  erected  a  pigpen  to  straddle  this 
brook  (on  his  own  property),  knowing  I 
got  my  water  at  a  point  below.  Old- 
timers,  coming  along,  told  me  he  had  no 
right  to  do  this,  and  one  suggested  that  I 
take  it  up  with  the  town  doctor.  I  went 
to  the  village  and  explained  the  situation 
to  the  doctor,  who.  without  any  comment 
on  my  part  said :  “Why,  he  can’t  do  that ; 
it  looks  like  spite  work;  I’ll  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health."  Two  weeks  later,  being  in  the 
village,  and  seeing  him,  I  asked  what 
progress  had  been  made.  He  said.  “Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  in  that  matter;  the  presi¬ 
dent  says  you  don't  have  to  drink  that 
water,"  (I  would  have  to  go  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  if  I  didn't  get  it,  there.) 
Then  I  said  to  him,  quite  a  lot  of  folks 
drank  from  that  brook.  He  said,  “Oh,  we 
can’t  look  out  for  everybody.”  Now,  the 
question  is,  does  the  law  rend  the  way 
the  doctor  told  me?  The  folks  here  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  he  has  no  right  to  pollute 
the  brook.  He  also  keeps  bees.  Hast  year 
he  had  them  back  to  the  side  of  his  house ; 
Ibis  year,  with  increased  hives,  he  has 
moved  them  out  close  to  the  road  fence. 
Is  there  a  law  to  make  him  keep  them 
back  from  the  road?  reader. 

The  great  trouble  with  these  quarrels 
between  neighbors,  us  I  have  observed 
them,  is  that  neither  party  to  the  dispute 
ever  finds  a  [dace  at  which  to  stop.  One 
many  annoys  or  injures  another;  the 
other  retaliates;  that  retaliation  calls  for 
an  answer  in  kind,  and  this  answer  must 
have  its  appropriate  rejoinder.  The  long¬ 
er  the  play  of  ill-will  goes  on,  the  harder 
it.  is  to  quit-  Hatred  grows  until,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  it  destroys  all  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness.  And  that’s  the  Worst  of 
it.  Hating  a  neighbor  and  endeavoring  to 
get.  even  with  him  for  an  injury  wouldn't 
lie  half  had  if  one  could  do  it  and  enjoy  it, 
but  no  one  can.  There  is  nothing  else  on 
earth,  and  probably  nothing  anywhere 
else,  that  cau  blot  out  happiness  like  hat¬ 
red.  Not  the  happiness  of  the  one  hated; 
that  would  be  fine  if  that  could  be  done, 
but  the  happiness  of  the  hater  himself. 
Most  men  of  mature  years  have  found 
this  out  for  themselves,  and  some,  after 
having  found  it.  out,  have  been  wise 
euough  to  choke  off  in  their  infancy  any 
disputes  I  hat  threatened  to  lead  to  a 
neighbor's  quarrel.  They  have  done  this 
been  use  they  have  found  that  a  quarrel 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  from  any  stand¬ 
point.  not  even  from  one  of  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

All  this  is  suggested  by  your  letter,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  inference  of 
blame  upon  your  part.  You  were  in¬ 
jured  by  your  neighbor’s  hens,  and  a  hen 
can  du  more  damage  in  a  given  space  of 
time  than  any  other  animal  of  twice  its 
size  living.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  Very  probably  you  com¬ 
pelled  your  neighbor  to  keep  his  hens  at 
home,  and,  at  this,  he  took  offense.  Now 
lie  lias  sought  to  retaliate  by  polluting 
your  water  supply,  and  it  is  in  your 
mind  that  perhaps  you  can  make  him 
trouble  by  compelling  him  to  move  his 
bees.  Where  is  it  going  to  end?  You 
have,  as  I  have,  seen  these  disputes  car¬ 
ried  through  a  long  lifetime  and  finally 
ended  only  by  being  sodded  over. 

As  to  the  law  in  the  matter,  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  If  one  cares  to  go  as  far 
hack  as  Leviticus  10:18,  no  will  find  an 
ordinance  covering  the  whole  situation. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  tmist  have  kept 
hens.  If,  however,  you  wish  more  mod¬ 
ern  statutes,  I  am  told  by  a  good  lawyer 
that  recent  court  decisions  have  held  that 
no  one  has  a  right  so  to  pollute  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  as  to  render  its  waters  unfit 
for  domestic  use.  and  that,  injunctions 
have  been  granted  restraining  offenders 
from  eontiuuing  such  pollution.  The  legal 
remedy,  therefore,  is  evidently  to  secure  a 
supreme  court  injunction  restraining  your 
un  neighborly  neighbor  from  continuing 
his  indecent  practices,  but,  ns  I  survey 
the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
disinterested  observer,  the  question  arises, 
“Where  is  this  thing  going  to  stop?" 

M.  B.  D. 


Never  before  could  you 
get  so  much  tire  worth 
for $  IO.90  / 


ber  just  what  the  “Usco”  Tire  is 
in  case  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
comparing. 

In“Usco”  you  get  responsible 
quality. 

$10.90  is  today's  price.  J 
But  the  quality  was  fixed  ^Ej 
long  ago  —  the  same 
“Usco”  performance  tire 
users  have  been  buying  Kmgfs 
and  using  and  buying  /GgpjjC 
again  for  years.  A 
tire  that  would  be 
high  value  at 
more  than  £gKg^||jj 


pe^sflAR-OWNERS 
who  bought  a 

Ifllr#  30  x  3Vl  “Usc°” 

^or  $10*90  last 
- £===J  Fall  have  discov¬ 
ered  this  by  now — 

Nobody  before  ever  got  so 
much  tire  value  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  ten  dollars . 

They  never  had  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  quality — with  the 
makers  of  U.S.  Royal  Cords 
behind*  it. 

They  couldn’t  help  ad¬ 
miring  the  price — sponta¬ 
neously  made  to  meet  the 
neiv  economy  times. 


Today  a  number  of  other  30  x 
3Vz  tires  have  come  into  the  pop¬ 
ular  $  1 0.90  price  range  originally 
established  by  ,rUsco.” 

So  it  might  be  well  to  remem* 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 
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U.  S.  Tire  Co, 


United  States  Tires 

United  States 
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Lightning  Made  Harmless 

Equip  your  buildings  with  “R.  H.  Co.” 
Lightning  Rods,  installed  by  our  competent 
dealers,  and  you  need  not  fear  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  lightning.  They  arc  approved 
by  insurance  companies;  the  Government 
urges  their  use;  and  The  National  Fire  Ins. 
Co.  of  Hartford  allows  a  ten  percent  reduction 
when  they  are  used!  They  have  made  good 
since  1849.  Ask  us  for  free  booklet,  “Do 
Lightning  Rods  Protect?" 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
“Lightning  Rods  of  a  Better  Kind " 

Dealers  and  Agents  ■ 

Writ  1 
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Hired  Man  and  the  Golden  Rule 

I  read  that  article  “More  About  the 
Hired  Man"  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
1  am  in  the  poultry  and  egg  business.  I 
hired  a  man  to  sell  eggs  and  paid  him  10c 
a  dozen,  and  I  also  made  a  deal  with  him 
at  l()e  apiece  to  deliver  the  dressed  fowls. 
One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said  be  eould 
not  afford  to  deliver  the  dressed  liens  for 
that  price  any  longer.  I  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  ul  that  time,  as  I  prefer  to  think 
those  things  over  before  getting  red-head- 
od.  1  finally  decided  I  could  not  pay  any 
more,  and  showed  him  my  profit.  He 
thought  a  while,  and  then  he  said:  “I  am 
going  to  do  it,  Harry,  its  I  don't  want  you 
lo  do  it,”  he  knowiug  how  hard  I  was 
working.  Now  l  could  trust  this  man 
with  any  amount  of  money,  and  he  used 
iis  good  judgment  with  the  customers  as  I 
could.  A  man  cannot  ill-use  a  man  of 
that  stamp.  I  decided  to  speed  up  and 
do  more  business  and  make  it  better  for 
him  and  better  for  myself.  It  worked. 
I  agree  with  II.  M.  W.  in  the  Golden  Rule, 

11.  V.  It. 


Every  Year  by  Lightning,  an  Appalling  Property  Loss 

,  v. : _ 1  _ fit  _  v _ _ _ _  _  1  .  .  1  .  a.  *  a  1 .  ** 


But  think  of  the  hundreds  of  lives  lost  yearly.  Are  you  safe?  You  can  get  guar¬ 
anteed  protection  for  your  home,  your  property  and  your  lives  by  installing  the 


Security^ 


LIGHTNING 

CONDUCTORS 

&£&£  e  ST.1  1 8 


Lightning  Rods  on  Your  Buddings.  Our  policy  is  to  see  that  the  property  owner  gets  genu¬ 
ine  protection.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  guaranteed  protection  and  merely 
buying  lightning  conductors.  Proper  installation  ia  the  paramount  feature  in  the  purchase 
of  lightning  protection.  Our  SECURITY  Water  Ground  makes  a  permanently  Moist  Ground¬ 
ing  that  insures  perfect  operation  at  all  times,  under  all  conditions.  Exclusive  with  us.  An 
investment  in  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  mils  for  no  risk.  The  investment  is  held  by  us  sub¬ 
ject  to  demand  if  the  SECURITY  SYSTEM  fails  to  protect. 

DelayB  are  very  dangerous.  Any  purchaser  of  a  SECURITY  SYSTEM  can  have 
an  oflieinl  Okay  on  bin  installation  free  of  charge  by  writing  us  and  describing 
It  in  detail.  W rite  today  for  our  book  of  complete  information  and  particulars. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY 
G'05  Pine  Street,  Burlington,  Wisconsin 


\Vhr?n  you  n ‘rife  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  **  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  ip.ikc  doubly  sw re  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers'  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrexpon- 
silile  adveriiseru  or  mlnleading  advertiwnjentfl  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad  lust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  l.y  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  uk  within  one  tnont  h  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiie  Rural  N k\v- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Mrs.  Short  is  a  woman  70  years  old,  reads  without 
glasses,  and  is  around  every  day,  looking  after  her  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  She  has  been  taking  other  farm  papers,  but 
The  R,  N.-Y.  is  the  apple  of  her  eye.  so  she  says.  She 
has  been  taking  farm  papers  for  GO  years,  so  she  claims. 

tv.  j.  H. 

F  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  we 
would  say  that  Mrs.  Short  seems  to  us  a  very 
sensible  woman. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  smooth  iron  rim  over  the 
lugs  of  a  tractor  would  enable  me  to  run  on  the  State 
road  legally  ?  I  do  not  care  to  do  any  pulling — just 
getting  there  and  back.  j.  P.  L. 

New  York. 

ES.  A  smooth  iron  rim  over  the  lugs  on  the 
driving  wheels  will  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations.  A  tractor  thus  equipped  may  legally 
operate  over  the  improved  highways.  If  the  front 
wheels  are  equipped  with  a  guide  band,  such 
band  must  he  at  least  -%  in-  wide  and  not  more  than 
in.  high.  You  must  remember  that  a  person 
operating  such  a  tractor  will  he  held  responsible  for 
all  damage  resulting  from  its  use.  The  State  may 
permit  the  use  of  the  tractor  on  the  highway,  but  it 
assumes  no  responsibility  by  doing  so. 

5k 

The  farmers  <>f  New  York  State  are  certainly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  re-election  of  Senator  Culder.  If  a  strong 
man  is  nominated  against  him  in  the  primary.  Culder 
will  be  beaten,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  party  vote 
is  “up-State.”  s.  J. 

E  shall  have  to  class  that  statement  among 
the  things  which.  St.  Paul  said  were  true  but 
not  expedient.  There  will  be  no  primary  this  year. 
The  candidate  for  Senator  will  he  nominated  at  an 
old-time  convention,  dominated  by  hand-picked  dele¬ 
gates.  The  last  New  York  Legislature  changed  the 
primary  law  and  thus  took  u  useful  weapon  out  of 
the  hands  of  country  people.  Wo  warned  our  read¬ 
ers  at  the  time,  but  they  did  not,  apparently,  realize 
what  would  follow.  The  New  Y’ork  primary  law 
never  was  perfect,  but,  even  so,  it  was  a  weapon 
which  might  have  been  put  to  good  use  this  year. 
We  see  what  happened  in  Indiana.  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa  through  a  primary.  We  think  the  New  York 
politicians  took  the  weapon  away  from  farmers  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  the  time  for  usi-ng  it  had  come. 
There  is  the  old  story  of  the  boss  who  saw  several 
Italian  workmen  handling  -wheelbarrows,  lie  took 
the  barrows  away  because,  as  he  said.  “We  can't 
trust  them  fellers  icith  nuich  in  try."  Without  a  pri¬ 
mary  there  is  small  chance  of  preventing  t lie  re-nom¬ 
ination  of  Senator  ('alder,  lit*  will  be  forced  upon 
the  unwilling  element  of  the  party,  which  must  fur¬ 
nish  the  needed  votes  if  he  is  to  be  elected.  The 
farmers  are  either  indifferent  or  in  outspoken  oppo¬ 
sition  because  they  think  Mr.  Calder  is,  by  nature, 
by  training  and  by  habits  of  thought,  out.  of  all  sym¬ 
pathy  with  farmers  and  their  true  needs. 

5k 

HE  much-discussed  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  has  finally  been  published.  It  is  a 
thick  volume  of  nearly  275  pages,  entitled,  “Rural 
School  Survey  of  New  York,”  and  it.  gives  in  full 
uletail  the  findings  of  the  committee.  We  can 
readily  see  that  such  an  expensive  book  cannot  be 
put  into  every  home,  but  it.  will  be  distributed  so 
that  everyone  may  have  a  chance  to  study  it.  We 
believe  that  this  report  precipitates  one  of  the  most 
important  public  questions  ever  presented  to  the 
rural  people  of  New  York.  Surely  our  rural  schools 
represent  the  very  heart  of  our  country  society,  and 
there  can  be  no  definite  rural  progress  unless  our 
country  schools  can  keep  pace  with  it  or  lead  it.  Our 
country  children  have  the  right  to  a  sound  training 
in  the  essential  elements  of  English  education,  and 
they  must  have  it.  While  many  rural  schools  are 
doing  excellent  work,  it  would  he  folly  to  say  that, 
the  system  is  all  that  it  should  be.  It  is  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  members  of  this  Committee  of  Twenty- 


one  have  honestly  tried  to  find  the  weak  spots  in  our 
rural  school  system,  and  we  propose  to  accept  and 
discuss  their  report  with  an  open  mind  and  without 
prejudice.  Our  country  readers  may  trust  us  to 
defend  their  rights  and  to  stand  for  plain  common 
sense  in  education.  At  the  same  time  we  intend  to 
give  members  of  this  committee  full  opportunity  to 
explain  their  position.  Next  week  l*rof.  Geo.  A. 
Weeks,  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  make  a  clear 
statement  of  the  report  The  question  will  then  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  We  expect  to  open  a 
special  department  in  which  this  big  problem  will  be 
discussed  down  to  the  bone. 

5k 

HAT  are  known  as  the  acid  legumes  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance  before  farmers. 
These  are  the  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants  which 
do  not  require  large  quantities  of  lime.  They  will 
grow  xvell  on  sour  soil.  Ry  “legume”  we  mean  a 
plant  that,  has  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air  through  the  bacteria  which  work  on  its  roots. 
Thus  far  most  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
legumes  like  Alfalfa  and  Red  or  Sweet  clover,  which 
demand  large  quantities  of  lime  in  order  to  make 
even  a  fair  growth.  The  proposition  has  been  so 
mixed  up  with  the  lime  problem  that  most  people 
think  unless  they  can  use  lime  freely  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  Alfalfa  or  other  legumes.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  many  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  plants 
which  do  not  need  much  lime.  Alslkc  clover  will 
make  a  fine  growth  on  a  soil  quite  acid.  So  will  Soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  kudzu  and  several  others.  We 
think  Alslkc  clover  is  far  better  suited  to  the  average 
soil  of  New  England  than  either  Red  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  When  Northern  farmers  realize  that  kudzu 
is  not  a  tropical  plant,  but.  will  give  great  yearly 
crops  of  pasturage  as  far  north  as  Albany,  our 
Northern  pastures  will  be  more  than  doubled  in 
value,  and  we  all  understand  what  that  will  mean 
to  rural  neighborhoods.  Comparatively  few  farmers 
yet,  understand  what  Soy  beans  can  do  for  a  farm. 
Here  is  a  crop  that  will  take  In  as  much  nitrogen  as 
Alfalfa  without  heavy  lime  applications  or  sjieeiul 
cultivation.  It  is  sometimes  like  telling  a  man  to  do 
rhe  impossible'when  he  is  advised  to  use  lime  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  in  order  to  start  Alfalfa. 
With  Alsike  clover  and  Soy  beans  he  can  start  at 
once,  just  as  his  soil  is  today. 

sk 

HE  story  goes  of  a  white  man  who  went  up  to 
Labrador  among  the  natives.  Just  before  the 
ice  stopped  navigation  someone  sent  up  a  box  of 
oranges,  and  several  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  fishermen.  They  never  saw  the  fruit  lie- 
fore,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  The 
white  man.  wise  to  ways  of  civilization,  proposed 
what  lie  called  a  co-operative  plan,  lie  squeezed  the 
juice  out  of  an  orange  and  proposed  to  keep  all  of  it 
himself,  while  the  natives  had  the  peel!  “See.”  he 
said,  "I  take  only  a  small  part  and  generously  give 
you  all  there  is  left  !”  It  seemed  to  the  simple  Lab¬ 
rador  natives  a  line  example  of  the  white  man’s 
Christian  benevolence.  So  they  patiently  chewed  the 
tough  peel  while  the  white  man  enjoyed  the  only  part 
of  the  orange  that  was  worth  while.  Finally,  by 
accident,  one  of  the  natives  tasted  the  real  juice, 
lie  at  once  objected  to  the  trade.  “Me  try  happy 
tongue — you  chew  hide!”  he  said,  and  a  good-sized 
“bloc”  of  natives  enforced  the  new  rule.  We  have  in 
this  a  miniature  illustration  ol‘  what  went  on  in 
American  legislation  for  many  years.  When  the 
orange  of  business  and  social  benefits  was  to  he 
eaten,  the  politicians  usually  secured  the  juice  and 
the  farmers  chewed  the  peel.  That  was  the  usual 
division.  Now  comes  the  “farmers’  bloc”  in  Con¬ 
gress,  saying,  like  the  Labrador  native.  ''You  ch<  io 
hide!"  and  the  politician  proceeds  to  chow  it. 

sk 

AVE  you  ever  thought  what  you  will  do  on  your 
one  hundredth  birthday?  Would  you  like  to 
celebrate  it?  A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  recently 
rounded  out  a  century  of  years  and  started  No.  101 
by  splitting  wood  and  starting  his  housework — for 
he  lives  alone.  This  last  week  Columbia  University 
gave  a  degree  to  l>r.  Stephen  Smith,  who  will  be  100 
next  February.  Dr.  Smith  has  practiced  his  profes¬ 
sion  for  72  years  and  is  still  healing  the  sick.  Roth 
of  these  men — the  farmer  and  the  doctor — expect,  to 
live  for  some  years  longer.  They  feel  well  and  capa¬ 
ble.  and  take  a  kindly  view  of  life.  The  average 
man  of  50  has  spent  half  a  century  in  refusing  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  then  proceeds  to  commit 
suicide  by  worrying  and  grieving  over  imaginary 
troubles.  We  believe  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
quite  common  for  men  and  women  to  round  out  a 
full  century  of  useful  and  happy  years,  and  find 
themselves  still  vigorous  and  cheerful.  We  believe 


we  can  take  a  child  born  this  year,  and  so  rear  and 
train  him  that,  barring  accidents,  he  will  be  alive 
and  strong  in  tlie  year  2022!  He  would  have  to  be 
well  born.  Ills  mother  would  have  little  or  no  worry 
or  exhausting  work  before  his  birth,  and  but  little  to 
do  besides  nursing  anil  training  him  for  his  first  two 
years.  It  is  true  that  our  own  mothers  never  had 
such  opportunity,  but  do  you  doubt  that  we  might,  be 
better  physically  today  if  mother  had  been  given 
an  easier  time?  We  would  make  the  child  a  milk 
drinker  from  the  start  lie  would  have  no  meat 
until  bis  second  teeth  came,  but  he  would  be  fed 
largely  on  milk,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
would  have  him  examined  each  few  months  by  a 
good  doctor  to  be  sure  that  his  teeth  and  eyes  and 
ears  and  throat  were  in  order.  We  xvould  have  him 
treated  by  some  skilled  osteopath  to  develop  liis 
bones  and  body,  and  he  would  have  his  full  share  of 
play  and  work.  We  would  give  him  a  reasonable  ed¬ 
ucation  and.  if  possible,  develop  a  habit  of  reading 
cheerful  and  useful  hooks.  He  would  work  into  the 
profession  he  most  desired,  he  it.  farmer,  lawyer, 
doctor,  mason  or  carpenter.  Started  in  this  way,  he 
would,  unless  he  abused  his  body  with  tobacco  or 
alcohol  or  lazy  living,  live  surely  to  be  100 — a  sound, 
well-ordered  life.  Do  you  think  this  is  all  ideal? 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  possible  for  your  child. 

5k 

HE  American  people  pay  out.  each  year  about 
one  billion  dollars  for  “soft  drinks.”  This  does 
not  include  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices,  but  repre¬ 
sents  the  long  list  of  colored  and  flavored  waters 
into  which  gas  is  injected.  There  is  very  little  of 
any  food  value  about  this  stuff,  except  when  ice 
cream  is  used  with  it.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
“flavoring”  comes  from  synthetic  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  made  largely  from  coal  tar  products  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  various  fruits.  The  use  of  these  substitutes 
is  injuring  (he  fruit  business  just,  us  oleo  and  other 
substitutes  have  hurt  dairying.  If  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  couhl  be  regulated  or  prohibited  fruit 
growing  would  he  greatly  helped  through  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  pure  fruit  juices.  Mr.  Clark 
Allis  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Nexv  Y'ork  District.  He  is  interested  in  apple  grow¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  production  of  apple  juice.  If  elected 
to  Congress  he  will  introduce  and  push  a  set  of  bills 
designed  to  control  these  chemical  fruit  substitutes 
just  as  the  oleo  laws  control  substitutes  for  butter. 
Every  fruit  grower  can  easily  see  the  need  of  such 
laws  and  the  benefit  which  will  come  from  them.  It 
is  a  new  proposition,  but  the  “soft,  drink"  craze  is 
growing  so  that  something  must  be  done  at  once  to 
take  the  sin  out  of  synthetic  drinks.  Mr.  Allis  is  the 
man  to  do  it.  lie  has  a  strong  and  practical  issue, 
and  his  district  is  noted  as  a  fruit  section. 

5k 

ANY  dairymen  think  they  have  a  hard  life, 
with  long,  weary  hours.  They  do,  but  sonre 
of  the  strawberry  growers  have  just  passed  through 
an  experience  which  makes  the  dairymen’s  life  seem 
like  play.  The  heavy  rains,  followed  by  hot,  scald¬ 
ing  sun,  have  made  berry  picking  a  nightmare.  It 
was  like  swimming  in  the  soggy  vines,  and  like  play¬ 
ing  the  meat  part  of  a  stew  to  pick  in  the  dull,  life¬ 
less  heat  of  a  “muggy”  day.  While  milk  contains 
about  -S7  per  cent  of  water,  the  strawberry  has  even 
more,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  about  as  quick  to  go 
wrong.  Handling  the  strawberry  crop  this  year  has 
meant  1<i  hours  or  more  per  day  in  picking,  sorting, 
packing  and  selling,  and  it  was  all  crowded  into  a 
brief  period.  And  the  work  does  not  begin  or  end 
with  the  picking,  for  all  the  way  from  the  first  green 
start  in  Spring  until  the  plants  are  tucked  away 
beneath  their  Winter  blanket,  there  must  l»e  a  con¬ 
stant  battle  against  insects,  weeds  and  disease.  The 
business  has  paid  fairly  well  in  recent  years,  and 
the  prosjiects  are  good  for  some  years  to  come;  but 
make  no  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  job  is  what 
our  boys  call  a  “snap.”  It.  is  more  like  the  snap  of 
a  chain,  which  means  slavery  to  a  hoe ;  yet  through 
such  slavery  many  a  man  lias  found  freedom. 


Brevities 

When  tlie  “overhead”  becomes  too  heavy  it  smashes 
in  the  roof. 

Are  there  any  modern  hired  men  who  are  working 
the  old-time  hours? 

The  natural  time  for  grass  seeding  is  in  late  Summer, 
when  grasses  naturally  ripen. 

■'Mother’s  Day”  should  be  celebrated  865  times  dar¬ 
ing  the  year.  Too  many  people  make  a  parade  over 
mother  one  day  and  a  drudge  of  her  8(14  days. 

Some  fruit  growers  were  discouraged  by  the  recent 
freeze,  and  would  not  spray  or  dust.  Now  they  find  a 
fair  “set”  of  fruit  after  all.  The  worms  will  have  a 
harvest. 

Every  week  we  read  elaborate  figures  to  show  that 
retail  food  prices  are  dropping.  No  one  attempts  to 
show  that  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is 
increasing — and  that’s  the  main  thing  in  business. 
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League  Annual  Meeting 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association, 
lue.,  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  State  Armory, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  15.  The  'J44  locals  iu  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Vermont  were  represented  by  delegates, 
who  were  the  voting  body  of  the  meeting.  Morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  were  held,  both  being  open 
to  the  public.  The  attendance  at  each  meeting  was 
estimated  at  about  2,000. 

lu  President  Slocum’s  report  he  told  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  dairymen  for  many  years  to  establish  a  de- 
linite  constructive  program,  based  on  business  meth¬ 
ods — a  fight,  at  times  against  seemingly  impossible 
odds.  He  outlined  the  past  year's  work  in  detail, 
telling  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  11  months’  operation  of 
ti  e  plan  for  collective  milk  marketing.  He  referred 
to  the  upset  market  conditions  following  the  war, 
when  exports  of  milk  products  ceased,  and  conden- 
series  were  closed,  so  that  thousands  of  farmers  had 
to  keep  their  milk  at  home— a  condition  which  would 
have  wrecked  both  the  League  and  the  market  for 
fluid  milk.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  old 
Dairymen’s  League  realized  that  something  must  be 
done  in  the  way  of  a  better  plan  of  organization  to 
save  the  situation  from  ruin.  He  believes  that  the 
Co-operative  Association  is  working  upon  principles 
fundamentally  sound,  and  which  if  followed  in  the 
main  will  lead  to  success. 

He  spoke  of  the  criticism  of  some  manufacturers 
because  League  products  may  compete  with  those 
of  dealers  who  buy  their  raw  milk  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  it  was  the  policy  to  let  the  dealers  do 
the  manufacturing  whenever  possible,  but  where 
members  had  no  market  for  their  milk  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  to  operate  plants  and  market  the  products 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  said  that  what  has  been 
done  so  far  shows  that,  farmers  are  as  good  business 
men  as  any  others  when  they  have  a  fair  chance 
and  understand  each  other  and  their  problems. 

Secretary  Manning  said  that  there  were  50,843 
pooling  contracts  May  1,  1021.  and  68,313  April  1, 
1922,  when  the  fiscal  year  ended,  an  increase  of 
17,470.  There  were  3,263  contracts  withdrawn  dur¬ 
ing  the  cancellation  period,  leaving  65,050  effective 
for  starting  the  new  year.  During  the  th*st  two 
months  of  the  new  year  6,246  contracts  were  re¬ 
ceived,  making  71,296  effective  .Tune  1.  The  944 
locals  in  the  association  as  at  present  organized  are 
distributed  thus:  New  York.  718;  Pennsylvania, 
107;  New  Jersey,  42;  New  England,  17. 

Treasurer  Kilpatrick's  report,  which  was  certified 
•by  public  accountants  Haskins  &  Sells,  gave 
assets  of  $12,068,349.11,  of  which  $891,515.27  was 
cash  on  hand  and  in  bank.  Inventories  of  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  were  $4,1 16,187.79,  and  un¬ 
finished  products  in  process  of  manufacture  $1,216,- 
927.14.  Cash  in  banks  as  a  sinking  fund  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest,  mortgages  and  retiring  certificates 
amounted  to  $349,905.18.  The  liabilities  showed 
$4,307,890.42  deducted  from  members'  accounts  foe 
working  capital  and  retiring  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness. 

General  Manager  Hovey's  report  showed  the 
great  volume  of  business  done  by  the  Association 
during  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  of  milk  delivered 
to  plants  operated  by  dealers  from  pooled  members 
was  2.174,309,353  lbs.  Plants  operated  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  handled  391,167.452  lbs.,  making  a  total  of 
2,565,476,805  lbs.  pooled  milk.  The  total  of  pooled 
and  uoii-puoled  milk  handled  by  dealers  reporting 
and  in  the  Association  plants  was  4,019,229,879  lbs. 
The  average  price  for  Grade  B  milk,  3  per  cent  fat. 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone  was  approximately  $2.01  per 
100  lbs.  The  total  administrative  expense  was  .029 
per  100  lbs.:  distributed  to  locals,  .002;  advertising, 
.01 ;  insurance  to  cover  losses  and  uncollectible  ac¬ 
counts.  .005,  and  depreciation,  .004.  Deductions  for 
certificates  of  indebtedness  amounted  to  .168  per 
300  lbs. 

April  1,  1921,  the  association  operated  22  farm- 
owned  plants  and  rented  seven.  In  March,  1922,  it 
owned  41  plants  and  rented  46.  Owing  to  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  certain  dealers  to  buy  milk  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  it  now  operates  123. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  they  are  developing  export 
trade  in  canned  milk  in  Great.  Britain,  Germany, 
Turkey.  Greece,  Philippine  Islands,  Canal  Zone  and 
South  Africa.  Export  sales  during  the  11  months 
were  $1,327,500. 

iiio  Association’s  ice  cream  business  has  been 
successful,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Plants  at  Au¬ 
burn  and  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  and  Milton,  Pa.,  are  mak¬ 
ing  this  product  now.  The  farmers  themselves  have 
advertised  the  cream  so  thoroughly  that  retail  stores 
have  taken  hold  of  it  readily  in  localities  that  can 


be  conveniently  supplied  by  the  three  factories.  The 
cream  is  extra  good,  being  made  with  a  fat  content 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  legal  requirement. 
Those  who  try  it  once  want  more,  as  they  see  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  sweetened  filler  often 
passed  off  as  ice  cream.  It  was  on  sale  at  the 
armory  throughout  the  day — a  liberal  cone  for  five 
cents,  and  the  waiters  were  kept  busy. 

It.  F.  Lewis  of  the  membership  department  spoke 
on  the  organization  and  educational  work,  particu¬ 
larly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Delaware 
County  recently. 

President  Webb  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  told 
of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  handling  feed,  seeds 
and  other  products,  and  asked  for  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  co-operation,  in  order  that  their  service  may 
be  increased  in  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

Vice-president  Miller  gave  a  clear  analysis  of  some 
of  the  situations  that  have  arisen  in  the  negotiations 
between  dairymen  and  dealers,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  befog  the  issues  and  confuse  and  divide  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Bradley  Fuller  spoke  briefly  on  the  necessity  of 
sticking  to  the  job  that  has  been  started  and  look¬ 
ing  for  accomplishments  rather  than  opposition. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing  the  Voigt 
filled  milk  bill,  and  requesting  Congress  to  place  an 
import  duty  of  10  cents  per  lb.  on  butter  and  four 
cents  on  vegetable  oils. 

The  new  board  of  directors  is  composed  as  follows: 
L.  M.  Hardin,  Sussex.  N.  J. :  Harry  Culver,  Amenia, 
N.  Y. :  John  S.  Petteys,  Greenwich.  N.  Y  :  Harry 
Bull,  Campbell  Hall.  N.  Y. ;  Chester  Young,  Napa- 
noch,  N.  Y. :  John  D.  Smith,  Walton,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D. 
Beardslee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. :  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  A  .  F.  Spooner.  Richville.  N.  Y. ,  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Woodville,  N.  Y. ;  D.  F.  Putnam,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ; 
Fred  M.  Sexauer,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Hi  J.  Kershaw, 
Sherburne.  N.  Y. ;  George  R.  Fitts,  McLean.  N.  Y. ; 
C.  M.  Drake,  Arcade.  N.  Y. ;  John  Rosenbacli,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  H.  Marsh,  Waterford,  Pa.:  A.  O. 
Milks,  Little  Valley.  N.  Y. :  W.  U.  Rixford.  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Herbert  L.  Seeley,  Academy  Corners, 
Pa.;  Paul  Smith.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. :  John  D. 
Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa. ;  Paul  C.  Waters,  Tunk- 
lrannock,  Pa.;  George  W.  Slocum,  Milton.  Pa. 


Outlook  for  the  Poultry  Business 

Prof.  I.  G.  Davis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  been  making  a  study  of  poul¬ 
try  conditions  throughout  the  country.  He  received 
reports  from  38  States,  and  the  results  show  that 
another  season  there  will  be  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent  of  Laying  hens  in  the  country.  Strange  as 
it  will  seem  to  many  of  our  people,  the  largest  in¬ 
creases  in  poultry  are  reported  in  the  Southern 
States,  such  as  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  These  •States  show  a  probable  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  while  New  England  comes  next  with 
about  15  per  cent.  California  reports  no  increase 
whatever,  while  the  other  Pacific  Coast  States  run 
much  the  stfme.  It  is  evident  that  the  coast  people 
feel  that  they  are  now  producing  about  all  the  eggs 
they  can  handle  to  advantage.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  eggs  in  the  United  States  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  what,  are  known  ns  the  North  Central 
States  circling  around  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  These 
States  report  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Another  feature  of  the  report,  is  that  everywhere 
poultrymen  are  endeavoring  to  eo-operate:  using 
better  methods  of  marketing  their  eggs.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  there  will  he  a  union  of  four  large  egg 
marketing  associations.  In  the  Central  West,  such 
States  as  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Missouri  and  Illinois 
all  report  co-operative  work  among  poultrymen.  In 
the  South  there  is  not  so  much  co-operation  yet.  but 
greatly  improved  methods  of  production.  What  are 
known  as  egg  cireles  are  being  organized.  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  organiz¬ 
ing  to  handle  eggs  co-operatively. 

Prof.  Davis  points  o,ut  the  significance  of  these 
conditions;  Increase  of  flocks,  increased  attention  to 
marketing.  Should  there  he  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  without  increase  of  demand,  there  must  he 
greater  competition  among  producers  and  result  in 
lower  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry.  Unless  something 
should  occur  like  a  wide  spread  of  sickness  among 
chicks,  or  some  such  catastrophe  as  war.  we  must 
expect  prices  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  we  have 
been  receiving  since  the  war.  Not  only  will  prices 
he  lower,  hut  it  seems  evident  that  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  through  co-operative  organization,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  a  larger  place  on  our  Eastern  markets, 
particularly  for  the  higher  grades  of  eggs.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  none  but  the  most  careful  and  efficient 
poultrymen  are  likely  to  stand  up  against  this  compe¬ 
tition. 


New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Co-operate 

Well  satisfied  iu  the  main  with  the  results  which  they 
realized  from  pooling  their  wool  clips  in  1920  and  1921, 
the  conscientious  sheep  growers  of  New  York  are  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  organization,  and  again  are  shipping  their 
wools  to  the  State  association  warehouse  at  Syracuse, 
to  be  co-operatively  graded  and  marketed.  The  ware¬ 
house  is  a  busy  place  just  now,  with  carloads  of  wool 
rolling  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  directors  of 
the  State  Association  plan  to  bend  every  effort  to  have 
the  wools  graded  early  so  that  they  can  be  sold  to  ad¬ 
vantage  as  soon  as  the  time  for  selling  seems  opportune. 

In  May  a  little  over  100.000  lbs.  of  wool  were  received 
and  graded.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  will  arrive  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  early  July.  Meanwhile,  the  wool  market 
is  gradually  advancing  in  price  for  well-graded  wools. 
Recently  the  Boston  wool  markets  were  reported  strong 
at  the  following  prices: 


Delaine  .  50  to  52c 

V*  blood  combing .  J8  to  50c 

%  blood  combing .  45  to  46c 

Vi  blood  combing .  38  to  40c 

Common  and  braid .  34  to  35c 

Clothing  grades  .  32  to  38c 


The  local  wool  dealers  who  have  been  decidedly  in 
the  background  during  the  past  two  years,  are  again 
actively  picking  up  clips  of  ungraded  wool  from  those 
farmers  who  do  uot  keep  in  touch  with  advancing  mar¬ 
ket  values,  or  who  do  not  yet  believe  iu  co-operating 
with  their  neighbors.  Brices  ranging  from  25  to  40c 
are  being  paid  for  wools  which  at  a  cost  of  about  4c 
per  lb.  can  be  sold  co-operatively  at  or  above  the  cur- 
x-ent  market.  Every  pound  of  ungraded  wool  which  the 
farmers  are  selling  to  local  dealers  represents  a  net  loss 
of  from  6  to  10c  per  lb.  The  prices  offered  bv  the 
local  dealers  are  quite  uniformly  10  to  12c  per  lb.  un¬ 
der  the  market. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  have  to  admit  that  there 
are  farmers  who  shout  loudly  for  co-operation  and  bet- 
tex  marketing  facilities,  but  who.  at  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  which  seems  to  their  personal  advantage,  deliber¬ 
ately  sell  or  buy  from  competitors  of  their  co-opera¬ 
tives.  This  is  true  at  least  as  applied  to  some  of  the 
sheep  growers,  who  a  short  while  ago  "pointed  with 
pride"  to  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  their 
County  Sheep  Growers’  Association,  bur  in  the  past  two 
months,  ignoring  any  responsibility  to  their  co-opera¬ 
tive  association,  have  quietly  disposed  of  their  wool  at 
prices  which  will  net  the  local  dealers  a  handsome  profit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  method  of  reasoning 
which  causes  a  man  to  arrive  at  such  a  decision.  If  it 
is  the  need  of  ready  cash,  it  would  be  cheaper  for  him 
to  borrow  from  bis  local  bank,  even  at  10  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  than  to  sell  his  wool  at  25  to  40  per  cent  below 
its  market  value.  If  it  is  a  mania  to  weaken  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  among  bis  fellow  farmers,  because, 
of  some  personal  grievance,  then  it  may  be  accomplished 
in  some  degree  by  continuing  this  practice. 

The  real  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in  co¬ 
operative  marketing  are  not  vet  generally  understood. 
Some  will  join  in  a  co-operative  movement  Only  when 
necessity  drives  them  to  xio  so.  Others  will  participate 
only  when  they  see  prospects  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
financial  gain  to  themselves,  and  will  break  away  at  the 
first  opportunity  which  appears  to  their  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  They  seem  to  forget  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  had  to  market  their  products  during  the 
past  50  years  and  are  impatient  and  unduly  critical  be¬ 
cause  a  successful  co-operative  cannot  be  set  up  in  one 
or  two  years. 

Time  alone  will  prove  to  these  men  the  folly  of  their 
decision.  The  time  may  yet  come  when  those  who  desire 
to  and  believe  in  co-operation  will  mutually  agree  to 
bind  themselves,  and  those  who  will  not  agree  to  be 
bound  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


The  Milk  Problem  and  the  Money 
Question 

It  seems  evident  that  the  chief  reason  that  dairymen 
have  organized  is  to  better  their  financial  condition. 
Paradoxical  as  it  might  seem,  that  is  also  the  reason 
that  certain  others  have  kept  out  of  the  main  organi¬ 
zation.  and  have  formed  a  so-called  non-poolers’  asso¬ 
ciation.  How  many  members  of  the  latter  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  fluid  price,  and  thus  profiting  by  their  posi¬ 
tion.'  It  is  evident  to  all  rhat  it  is  the  lure  of  the 
almighty  dollar  that  has  caused  a  small  minority  of 
fluid  milk  producers  to  refuse  to  co-operate.  The  fact 
must  1h*  remembered  that  the  Ia*uguc  milk,  under  the 
old  plan,  netted  the  same  price  to  all.  subject  of  course 
to  freight  and  hurtorfat  differentials.  Why  not  now? 

The  writer's  milk  goes  to  a  Borden  eondensery;  that 
of  neighbors  in  either  direction  goes  to  fluid  shipping 
stations.  The  milk  is  all  equally  good  (subject  of  course 
to  individual  variations),  equally  accessible  to  the  rail¬ 
road.  and  suhjeci  to  the  same  inspection  and  regulations. 
Why  should  I  receive  a  decidedly  lower  price  than  my 
neighbors?  The  milk  business  cannot  be  carried  on  oil 
such  u  plan.  Producers  can  organize  ami  co-operate, 
or  they  can  compete,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  lower 
prices  to  all. 

Dairymen  are  urged  to  get  together  ard  compose  their 
differences.  How  can  we  co-operate  with  those  who 
refuse  to  co-operate,  who  let  present  profit  blind  them 
to  future  good?  Tt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  without 
pooling  there  would  lie  no  fluid  milk  price,  but  a  flat 
price  to  all.  Why  should  (he  non-pooler  wish  to  reap 
when  he  refuses  to  sow? 

Shall  more  than  70.000  who  have  accepted  the  pool¬ 
ing  plan  humbly  abandon  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
to  conciliate  a  small  disa fleeted  minority? 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  the  contract  they  object  to, 
that  they  are  fighting  for  :>  principle,  not  the  higher 
price.  In  this  connection  let  me  refer  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  pooling 
operation  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  sold  con¬ 
siderable  fluid  milk,  and  the  non-poolers  received  a 
somewhat  higher  price  than  the  poolers,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  rub  it  in.  Some  frankly  admit  ted  that  the 
pooling  plan  was  a  good  thing  for  them  as  long  as  they 
stayed  out  of  it.  But  most  of  them  "did  not  like  the 
contract,”  or  the  officers,  etc. 

Then  on  October  1  occurred  the  milk-wagon  drivers’ 
strike  in  New  York,  and  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  stopped  selling  fluid  milk,  with  the  result  that  the 
pooled  price  went  considerably  above  the  Borden  price. 
What  toon?  The  non- poolers  began  to  think  better  of 
the  contract,  officers.  e!c ,  and  to  straggle  in.  Month  by 
month  they  became  scarcer,  and  finally  disappeared 
altogether  in  April,  when  the  Bordens  began  to  buy 
their  entire  supply  of  the  Co-operative  Association. 

(  henango  Co..  N.  Y.  freo  \\\  packer. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

The  month  of  June  brings  with  it 
Our  Page  again  and  many  new  friends 


Bringing  in  the  Bag 

Picture  Bent  hg  Dorothc  Wilson,  Mew  York,  10  Years 


The  green  and  sweetly  smelling  crops 
They  led  in  wagons  home ; 

And  they  piled  them  here  in  mountain  tops 
For  mountaineers  to  roam. 

*  *  *  £  *  ♦ 

O  what  a  joy  to  clamber  there, 

O  what  a  place  for  play. 

With  the  sweet,  the  dim.  the  dusty  air, 
The  happy  hills  of  hay ! 

From  The  Bay  loft. 

By  ROBERT  hot- IK  KTEVKXSON. 

This  picture  of  the  hay  harvest  is  a 
most  interesting  example  of  how  a  farm 
family  works  together.  Only  on  a  farm 
are  such  combined  labors  possible,  and 
while  the  work  may  often  be  hard  at  the 
moment,  it  is  lightened  and  brightened 
by  companionship  and  the  feeling  of  a 
common  interest  in  the  task.  Slowly  but 
steadily,  week  by  week.  Nature  prepares 
her  crops  for  harvest.  Usually  we  have 
time  to  care  for  them  while  they  are 
growing.  But  when  they  are  ready  to 
gather  there  can  be  no  delay.  Then 
comes  a  rush  for  a  few  days  to  make 
safe  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  At  such 
times  it  Is  often  necessary  to  ask  every 
person  in  the  household,  young  and  old, 
to  take  some  share  of  the  burden.  All 
are  glad  t<»  help  when  there  is  care  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  to  see  that  no  one 
works  beyond  his  or  her  strength.  T<> 
work  until  one  is  thoroughly  tired  does 
no  harm,  provided  it  is  followed  by  a 
proper  rest  period;  'but  to  work  until  one 
is  strained  or  exhausted  is  a  very  serious 
matter  and  may  do  permanent  harm, 
especially  in  the  case  of  hoys  and  girls. 
"Many  hands  make  light  work"  is  a 
familiar  saying,  and  where  the  hands  are 
willing  and  the  work  properly  distributed 
seemingly  difficult  tasks  arc  easily  mas¬ 
tered.  It  is  such  experiences  as  this  that 
bind  families  together  in  the  country. 
Another  point  of  interest  in  this  pie- 


Ber  Weekly  Dive  raise 
Picture  Bent  by  Grace  Ballon,  New  York 
13  Years 


tore  is  the  fact  that  Dorothe  (who  is  on 
the  left)  and  her  mother  and  sisters  are 
so  sensibly  dressed  for  their  oiil-of-door 
work.  Wo  have  learned  a  great  deal  of 
late  about  the  relation  of  our  clothes  to 
health  and  efficiency.  The  combination 
of  broad  straw  hats,  white  middy  blouses, 
dark  bloomers  and  canvas  shoes  is  hard 
to  improve  upon  for  a  girl  or  woman  on 
the  farm. 

At  the  time  of  writing  to  you  (June  ft) 
your  editor  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
farm  'Tushes"  himself.  An  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries,  to  which  we  have  given  little 
thought  all  Spring,  has  suddenly  become 
the  'busiest  place  on  the  farm,  and  every 
.energy  is  turned  to  gathering  tin*  tender, 
luscious  fruit  before  it  spoils.  By  the 
time  you  read  this  that  rush  will  he  over 
for  us,  and  perhaps  another  will  be  near. 
So  the  farm  life  goes  on  with  all  who  live 
on  the  land  and  till  it — a  busy  life,  but 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

Drawn  by  Laura  Augstadt,  Pennsylvania 


on  the  whole  a  wholesome  and  happy  one. 
Few  places  could  be  better  for  boys  and 
girls. 


The  May  Nature  Puzzle 

In  the  few  days  between  the  time  that 
you  received  the  May  Page  and  the  time 
that  I  sent  this  June  one  to  the  printer 
there  come  answers  to  Sylvia  Randall's 
“What  Is  It?”  from  those  whose  names 
are  given  below : 

New  York  State;  Alice  Hunt.  Clar¬ 
ence  Bergli.  Tess  Tschant  r<\  Ruth  Smith. 
I.ueile  Freeninntle,  Isabel  liailt,  Alice 
Denton.  Milda  (Iran/.,  Cora  Blasdell. 

Pennsylvania  :  Louise  Fo.ve,  Simon 
Snyder,  Laura  Augstadt,  Anna  Yearga- 
son,  Dorothy  Vincent, 

Maine;  Dorothy  French,  Margaret 
Nivison. 

Massachusetts :  Auric  Kudjma. 

Rhode  Island:  Kiln  Cook. 

New  Jersey:  Pearl  Fisher. 

Delaware:  Cecil  Marshall. 

Ohio :  Ruth  Crane. 

Virginia:  Ivmyr  Stevens. 

Also  we  have  to  thank  Laura  Aug¬ 
stadt  for  the  beautiful  little  drawing  of 
the  garden  spider  on  its  orb  web,  and 
Alice  Hunt,  New  York,  who  sent  the 
following  write-up  oil  the  spider: 

The  spider  is  sometimes  called  an  in¬ 
sect,  but  it  is  riot,  although  the  zoologists 
at  one  time  listed  it  among  the  inseH s. 
According  to  modern  classification  spiders 
belong  to  a  class  called  Arnc.lniidn.  Others 
i't  this  class  arc  daddy-longlegs,  mites, 
ticks  and  scorpions.  Spiders  have  two 
body  divisions,  a  front  part  consisting  of 
a  united  head  and  thorax,  and  an  abdo¬ 
men.  This  part  is  connected  to  the  other 
with  a  thin,  flexible  thread-like  stalk.  It 
has  four  pairs  of  legs  witli  seven  joints 
and  tiny  claws  on  the  ends.  There  are 


two  pairs  of  jaws  or  mandibles.  The 
first  pair  end  in  pointed  fangs  from  which 
is  ejected  a  poisonous  secretion  used  in 
killing  the  spider's  prey,  although  if  a 
human  is  hitteu  it  does  not  ordinarily 
affect  hint  more  than  a  mosquito  hite. 
The  other  pair  of  jaws  is  used  to  hold 
tht‘  spider's  prey.  Most  spiders  have  eight 
eyes,  oil  the  front  part  of  the  head.  An- 
tennte,  or  feelers,  are  lacking.  The 
breathing  organs  sire  thin  tissues  on  the 
abdomen;  they  look  something  like  the 
pages  of  a  hook.  Then  the  spider  has 
small  glands  oti  the  abdomen  from  which 
the  milky  substance  is  taken  to  make  the 
web.  After  the  spider  has  woven  a  few 
webs  in  succession  his  materials  for  some 
time  are  exhausted. 


What  Is  It? 

Two  boys  from  different  States  have 
sent  Nature  Puzzles  about  the  same  well- 
known  little  animal : 

It  is  a  small  animal  with  fur  very 
much  like  that  of  a  Maltese  eat  in  color. 
The  fur  is  so  soft  that  it  can  he  stroked 
either  way.  The  fotepaws  are  very  tough 
and  horny.  The  tail  has  no  fur  on.  but 
it  has  hairs  like  a  rat.  The  length  of 
the  animal  is  about  four  inches.  The 
tail  is  about  ooc  inch  long. 

New  York.  FRANK  OCKHAM. 

This  animal  is  black  and  the  fur  is 
glossy.  It  has  four  feet;  the  front  ones 
are  Hat.  It  has  no  eyes,  but  can  hear 
clearly,  and  it  runs  along  three  or  four 
inches  under  the  earth  and  raises  the 
earth  as  it  goes.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long  and  inches  wide.  It  also  has  a 
very  short  tail.  WALTER  MILLNER. 

Virginia. 

When  you  send  in  your  answer  to  this 
puzzle  write  something  of  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  - ;  there,  another  word 

and  I  would  have  told  you.  By  the  way. 
I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  single  one 
of  our  readers  who  has  kept  Our  Page 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  go  back  and 
find  all  the  Nature  Puzzles  that  we  have 
had  since  we  began  them  two  years  ago. 
Will  someone  send  us  the  complete  list 
to  refresh  our  memories?  Also,  I  would 
he  glad  to  have  more  puzzles  on  hand 
front  which  to  choose.  Why  not  try  your 
hand  at  describing  some  object  in  nature 
without  telling  its  name  so  that  other 
readers  may  guess  what  you  have  in 
mind? 


The  New  Wonder 

The  following  letter  brings  up  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  will  probably  be  of  more  and 
more  importance  and  value  in  all  our 
lives  as  time  goes  on.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  hear  from  other  readers  who  are 
having  experiences  with  (lie  radiophone. 

1  live  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  heard  some  music  and  someone  talk¬ 
ing  in  New  York  through  a  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  set.  When  the  fellow  who  operated 
the  set  said  that  the  message  came  front 
New  York  I  thought  of  you  and  Our 
Page,  with  all  the  good  and  interesting 
messages  you  and  lots  of  hoys  and  girls 
send  me  each  month  I  It  rough  oik*  of  my 
many  friends.  Tub  R.  N.-Y,  1  am  very 

much  interested  in  radios,  and  am  going 
to  try  to  make  a  homemade  set.  I  have 
a  circular  which  I  sent  for  to  the  States 
Relation-  Service,  Foiled  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  1ms  the  full 
directions  on  making  a  homemade  radio 
receiving  set.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
mentioned  about  radios  on  Our  Page,  so 
I  think  this  is  enough  said  about  them 
for  the  first  time.  From  a  faithful  reader, 

Pennsylvania.  SIMON  SNYDER. 


Two  Young  Writers 

I  like  Our  Page  very  much.  I  read  it 
each  month.  My  little  brother  and  I 
always  look  at  the  pictures  first.  We 
have  always  lived  on  the  farm,  and  I 
am  always  going  to  live  on  a  farm.  My 
daddy  was  born  in  the  room  that  1  am 
writing  in.  We  have  MX)  purebred  cows. 
We  milk  with  milking  machines.  We 
have  a  collie  dog.  The  dog  is  ju«t  as  old 
as  I  am  and  lias  a  birthday  cake  the 
same  time  as  T  do. 

Last  Bummer  my  brother  and  I  raised 
some  geese.  When  we  sold  the  geese  we 
put  the  money  in  the  bank.  I  am  in  the 
second  grade  at  school.  I  have  not  missed 
a  .word  iu  spelling  Ibis  year.  Sincerely. 

Ohio.  ELEANOR  MUM  AW  (8  years). 


I  am  eight  years  old  and  live  on  a 
large  farm.  Big  strings  of  fish  have  been 
caught  at  our  pond,  the  water  is  so  low. 
My  father  has  a  canoe  which  is  safe  to 
sail  in.  We  have  two  horses,  named  Dick 
and  Dot.  and  12  head  of  cattle  and  a 
•flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  We  have  a 
telephone,  but  no  near  neighbors. 

I  am  in  the  third  grade  at  school.  I 
raised  a  lot  of  fancy  gourds  and  sold 
them  to  schoolmates  five  for  it  cent. 
Moose  and  deer  sometimes  graze  in  our 
pastures.  I  have  to  go  one  mile  ami  a 
half  to  school.  We  have  a  good  normal 
school  teacher.  Howard  mallett. 

Maine. 


What  About  This? 

“Some  boys  here  are  killing  off  till  the 
birds.  I  am  wondering  what  can  be  done 


about  it.  Will  you  please  send  your  ad¬ 
vice,  for  I  am  an  American  bird  lover?” 

It  must  be  that  these  boys  are  not 
renders  of  Our  Page,  else  they  would 
know  so  much  about  birds  that  they 
would  not  want,  to  kill  them.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  bunt  birds  witli  a  camera 
or  a  field  glass  than  with  a  gun!  Dow 
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much  more  a  living  bird  can  add  to  our 
lives  than  a  dead  bird!  Of  course  it  is 
against  the  law  to  kill  most  kinds  of 
birds,  and  offenders  can  be  punished,  but 
it  would  be  far  better  to  reach  them  with 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  to  interest 
these  boys  in  their  fellow  creatures.  Who 
will  suggest  how  this  might  be  brought 
about? 


The  Two  Orioles 

Emilie  Skidmore,  a  13-year-old  New 
York  reader,  answered  the  question  asked 
last  month  about  the  orioles  as  follows : 

The  difference  between  a  Baltimore 
oriole  and  an  orchard  oriole  is  this:  The 
Baltimore  oriole  is  it  little  larger  than 
the  orchard  oriole.  While  the  Baltimore 
is.  a  bright  orange  and  black,  the  orchard 
oriole  is  a  chestnut  brown  and  black. 
The  orchard  oriole  has  no  color  on  the 
sides  of  the  tail,  but  is  black  there.  The 
orchard  oriole  makes  a  shallower  nest 
than  i lie  Baltimore’s,  and  usually  places 
il  near  the  ground.  The  Baltimore  oriole 
breeds  farther  north  than  the  orchard 
oriole. 

It  is  always  good  to  work  out  things 
like  this  on  Our  Page  when  they  are 
•brought  up,  and  if  we  read  them  and 
keep  them  in  mind  as  we  go  about  they 
will  help  us  to  know  and  understand  bet¬ 
ter  the  wonderful  world  of  Nature  in 
which  we  live. 


Mildred,  Her  Urotliei  and  the  Horse  Nell 
Do  Borne  Guilt ivuting 
Picture  Bent  by  Mildred  Short,  New  York 
!)  Years 
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That  Strange  Fish 

It  was  interesting  to  have  two  readers, 
hoth  of  them  living  on  Long  Island,  send 
the  name  of  the  curious  fish  whose  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  on  last  month's  Page.  That 
only  goes  to  prove  that  some  one  of  our 
great  big  family  can  answer  any  question 
that  comes  up.  In  this  way  we  are  all 
going  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  each 
one  knows. 

The  first  letter  that  came  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  notice  yon  are  asking  who  can  name 
this  fish.  I  am  glad  enough  to  contribute 
that  little  hit  of  my  knowledge  to  Our 
Page.  The  lisli  appeared  to  be  what  is 
called  commonly  a  goose-fish  <«r  angler, 
scientifically  called  Lapkins  pucnlorius. 
If  not,  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 

LUCIEN  you  if  \  iHit  (U>  years). 

In  the  next  mail  Milda  Grants  wrote: 
“I  think  the  large  fish  might  he  a  New 
England  coast  angler.”  With  this  in¬ 
formation  your  editor  looked  in  the  ency¬ 
clopedia  under  anglor  and,  sure  enough, 
there  the  fish  was  described  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  given.  If  you  will  do  the  same  you 
will  he  interested  in  what  you  learn  about 
the  angler,  also  known  as  goose-fish, 
monk-fish,  all-month  and  fishing-frog. 


Books  Are  on  the  Shelf 

At.  least  that  is  where  I  think  they 
must  be.  for  not  a  single  write-up  on  last 
month’s  titles  has  come  in.  Of  course 
you  have  only  had  a  week,  and  without 
douht  I  will  no  sooner  put  this  June  Page 
into  the  mail  on  its  way  to  the  print¬ 
er  than  in  will  come  several  book 
write-ups.  some  drawings,  more  ans¬ 
wers  to  the  Nature  I’uz/.le  and  other 
things  that  belong  in  here.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can’t  he  helped.  A  paper  is 
like  a  railroad  train  it  has  to  go  out  on 
time  and  it  can’t  wait.  So  those  of  yon 
who  got  left  must  take  heed.  The  very 
best  time  to  write  to  Our  Page  is  just 
after  you  read  it.  At  any  rate,  don’t 
wait  longer  than  a  week.  Then  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  and  doing 
are  fresh  in  your  mind  and  your  letters 
will  help  most. 

Perhaps  you  are  just  taking  a  vacation 
from  hooks  for  a  little  while.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  you  did  after  a  year  of 
school.  Put  one  of  these  long  Summer 
days  you  will  look  for  a  book  to  take  out 
with  you  to  the  hammock  under  the  old 
apple  tree,  or  down  beside  the  brook,  or 
into  the  haymow,  if  it  is  raining.  I  hope 
yon  have  kept  in  a  little  note  book  the 
20  titles  that  have  been  printed  on  Our 
Page  this  year.  Four  more  are  given 
below  to  add  to  the  list,  and  if  you  have 
read  any  of  them  describe  one  in  not 
more  than  150  of  your  own  words  and 
send  the  write-up  to  me  to  use  in  the 
July  Page. 

“Children’s  Book  of  Patriotic  Stories,” 
by  Asa  D.  Dickinson. 

“In  Sunny  Spain,”  by  Katharine  Lee 
Rates. 

“Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,”  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Poem  :  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  by  John 
Rreenleaf  Whittier. 

A  good  letter  did  come  to  me  about 
hooks  and  rending.  Here  it  is: 

It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  I  have 
written,  but  you  need  not  think  1  have 
lost  interest  in  Our  Page,  because  I 
haven’t.  I  am  quite  a  hookworm,  and 
when  1  see  the  name  of  a  book  I  haven’t 
read  on  the  "book  shelf"  I  hunt  it  up  in 
the  library  as  soon  as  1  can  and  read  it. 
We  had  most  of  the  stories  iri  “Tnngle- 
vood  Tales"  in  ancient  history,  hut  in 
that  they  wire  so  brief  that  I  enjoyed 
reading  them  in  longer  form. 

You  mentioned  a  few  books  that  help 
to  identify  (lowers.  One  of  my  favorites 
is  “Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should 
Know."  by  Frederick  'William  Stack  It 
should  he  found  in  any  public  library. 

Your  friend.  louise  foye. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  Artists 

You  will  find  on  this  Page  some  of  ti  e 
drawings  that  came  in  answer  to  P’O 
little  rhyme  given  last  month.  I  think 
they  are  very  interesting  and  well  done. 
It  was  not  an  easy  subject  to  draw,  an  I 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
he  proud  of  "our  artists,”  not  only  those 
whose  drawings  are  printed,  hut  all  who 
had  the  courage  and  good  spirit  to  do 
their  best  and  send  the  result.  The  full 
list  up  to  the  time  of  writing  is  as 
follows : 

New  York  State:  Marion  Frisbe**, 
Dorothy  Story,  Teas  Tsehantre,  A.  C. 
llake.  Seth  Coombs.  Marjorie  Rambo, 


Early  one  morning  I  saw  Sue  and  Jim, 

Out  in  the  garden,  with  rows  neat  and  trim, 
Hoeing  and  weeding  their  vegetables  fine — 

If  you  try  you  can  give  us  the  picture  in  line. 


Drawn  by  Joy  Dow  (l'i  Years),  Michigan 


Drawn  by  Laura  Augstadt,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  iY;s  Tiehuntre  (JJ  Years),  A <w  lurk 


Cora  Blasdell,  Isabella  Whitford. 

Pennsylvania  :  Elsie  Brossman,  Laura 
Augstadt,  Helen  Kauffman. 

Maine:  Margaret  Nivison. 

Connecticut. :  Norman  II. 

Michigan  :  Joy  Dow. 

This  drawing — shall  we  call  it  work  or 
play  or  contest,  or  what  shall  we  call  it? 
— is  a  lot  of  fun  and  good  practice. 
Don’t  he  afraid  to  try  because  you  think 
your  drawing  is  not  good  enough.  If  it 
is  your  own  and  your  best,  that  is  all  we 
ask.  You  will  improve  with  practice, 
but  how  can  you  ever  improve  without 
practice?  No  drawing  is  ever  perfect. 
It  Is  well  that  this  is  so.  The  great  in¬ 
terest  in  liviug  is  that  we  may  do  better 
tomorrow  than  we  have  done  today.  How¬ 
ever,  to  come  to  the  point,  suppose  we 
try  another  drawing  rhyme  for  next 
month,  one  that  will  be  a  little  easier. 
How -5s  this? 

In  a  box  on  a  post  lived  a  pair  of  chick¬ 
adees. 

Close  by  stood  a  tree  that  stirred  softly 
in  the  breeze; 

One  day  out  Came  six  little  birds,  and 
they  sat 

In  a  row  on  a  limb — make  a  picture  of 
that! 

Now  he  snre  to  send  your  drawing 
early,  and  perhaps  you  will  tuck  in  a 
little  rhyme  of  your  own  suggestion  for 
another  set  of  drawings. 


Nuts  to  Crack 

1.  A  number  of  you  sent  the  correct 
answer  to  the  problem  given  in  May. 
which  is : 


5  calves  at  $10 .  $50.00 

1  pig  at  $3.00 .  3.00 


04  chickens  at  50c .  47.00 

100  animals  for . $100.00 

2.  The  riddle  was  a  thorn  or  splinter. 
Some  guessed  this  correctly.  Others  said 
Poison  ivy,  a  sting,  mud  and  a  hole  torn 
iu  the  clothes,  which  are  certainly  not 
1  ad  guesses. 

3.  The  houses  and  wells  problem  is 
still  unsolved,  except  by  running  one  pipe 
through  a  house  or  well.  I  think  per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 

For  the  next  time  let's  try  these: 

1.  A  Riddle.  Half  a  dozen  readers 
have  sent  the  following  riddle,  which  is 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  you,  but 
may  be  new  to  some.  It  is  a  very  good 
one : 

In  marble  walls  as  white  as  milk, 

Lined  with  hangings  soft  as  silk. 

Within  a  fountain,  crystal  clear, 

A  golden  apple  doth  appear. 

No  doors  there  are  to  this  stronghold. 

Yet  thieves  break  iu  and  steal  the  gold. 

A  Few  Items 

Gertrude  Iletzel,  a  Wisconsin  reader, 
sent  the  words  in  the  Box.  We  hope  that 
no  month  will  ever  fail  to  bring  Our  Page 
with  it.  and  that  there  will  always  be  new 
friends  as  well  as  old  ones.  Both  of 
these  things  will  come  to  pass  most  surely 
if  all  our  readers  feel  a  personal  share  in 
the  Page. 

June  is  nearing  its  close,  and  soon  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  midsummer  will  he 
here.  We  are  sorry  to  see  each  lovely 
month  go;  glad  to  welcome  each  new  one 
for  the  things  it  holds  in  store.  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  reader.  Julia  'Wilson,  sent  a  couple 
of  quotations  that  are  fitting  to  the  time 
when  you  will  read  this  Page.  She  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
first  one;  perhaps  some  other  reader  will 
know. 

Slower,  sweet  June,  each  step  more  slow. 

Linger  and  loiter  as  you  go. 

Flv  not  across  the  Summer  so. 

Sweet  June,  be  slow. 

4s  *  *  *  *  * 

Slower,  sweet  June,  again  I  cry. 

She  does  not  stop  to  say  goodby. 

But  toward  the  North  and  toward  the 
South 

She  turns.  I  seek  her  rosy  mouth 
For  one  more  kiss,  1  press  her  hair 
And  know,  alas !  she  is  not  there. 

The  other  one  is  hv  Lucy  Larcom  : 

June  falls-  asleep  upon  her  bier  of  flowers; 
la  vain  are  dewdrops  sprinkled  over  her. 
In  vain  would  fond  winds  fan  her  back  to 
life  ; 

Iler  hours  are  numbered  on  the  floral  dial. 


So  here  we  are  at  the  good-bye  place 
again.  Let  us  not  forget  the  friendship 
of  Our  Page  between  the  times  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  Your  editor  is  always  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  hopes  that  many  will 
find  time  and  desire  to  write,  addressing 
the  letters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  iu  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Whole  colonies  of  rats  can 
be  killed  with  one.  bottle  of 
Rode  no.  Itodene  is  a  con¬ 
centrated  liquid  which  infects 
rats  and  other  rodents  with  a 
fatal,  contagious  disease.  All 
in  the  vicinity  die.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  a  noted  scientist, 
made  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ment. 


It  is  harmless  to  all  other 
animals.  No  fuss  or  muss,  no 
apparatus  required, 

Itodene  is  put  UP  in  two 
sizes  of  hermetically  sealed 
bottles,  selling’  at  $1  and  $2. 
Always  fresh  and  full- 
strength.  The  $1  bottle  con¬ 
tains  enough  Itodene  to  clear 
a  poultry  house  or  barn.  For 
larger  areas  the  $2  size  Is 
more  economical. 

Take  No  Chances 

Don’t  be  misled  by  free  of¬ 
fers  and  premiums  into  buy¬ 
ing  less  powerful  imitations. 
Itodene  is  made  by  a  compli¬ 
cated  process  in  a  licensed 
laboratory,  and  is  delivered  to 
you  at  the  lowest  price  pos¬ 
sible. 

Our  guarantee  has  no 
strings  on  it.  Your  money 
back  without  question  If  you 
nre  not  satisfied.  A  house 
with  20  years’  experience  in 
making  rat  exterminators 
stands  back  of  this  offer. 

No  Need  to  Send  Cash 

Send  your  orders  with  or 
without  cash.  Cash  orders 
sent  postpaid.  If  sent  C.  O.  D. 
you  pay  the  postman  the 
cost  of  the  Itodene  plus  a  few 
cents  postage.  And  remem¬ 
ber — your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Send  your  order 
today  to 

RODENE  LABORATORIES 
Box  746  Springfield.  Ohio 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order  .  .  .  10  lbs. ,$3.00 


Cuticura  Soap 

- SHAVES - 

Without  Mug 

Cuticura  Soap  Is  the  favorite  foraafotyraxor  shaving. 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  got 

Edmonds*  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical. 
Price  $1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade’ 


HI 


In  5  lb.  Lots 
Bean  or 
Ground 


Ftesh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  L« I  (£ 

A  delicious  blend  sup-  tf  ' 

plied  direct  to  families  Ml  |h 

at  a  wholesale  price.  M£^3  »V 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Est.  82  years 

233-239  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


17  A  D1V/IC  1°  Sunny  Southern 
r  AIvlVlD  New  Jersey 

Sami  for  our  fro*,  tlluAtratfl  ratnlojni*.  nan  nnr!  photon  H*»- 

K'rSjr.  arounS  BEAU  TIFUL  VINELAND 

coimtiux,  alno  nrar  Count;  clear  to  Atlantic  City,  tha  play¬ 
ground  of  Atnvrleo:  erenteat  fruit  aud  ttoultry  eonu*»  «nJ 
the  world**  boat  market ;  npociaHsing  tn  fruit  and  poultry 
»l**u  grain,  Oull-y.  tiuok  und  getiuFul  fnimu.  at  outlet*' 
loweiit  prircM,  Not.  connected  with  any  City  farm  agencies. 
We  pernonally  Inspect  Mi'h  and  ©vary  farm  we  offer.  Prices 
ranvta  from  $1,000  op.  Many  with  only  $600  t  iwh,  ntneked 
and  ei]ttip|>ed.  Tell  n*  what  you  want.  Write  today. 

VINELAND  FARM  AGENCY.  549-K  Landis  Ave„  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Rarroltt  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Dali  via  Hotel  Phlnaw  are,  Cooklngunrv,  Aluraliinnmnr*,  etc. 

siiipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  ns 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEV  S  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


My  coffee  is  so  Rood  that  people  who 

1  drink  it  never  change. 

You  couldn't  make  good  bread  of 
tlour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  wheat.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berries  will  licit  make 
wholesome  coffee. 

Mv  coITee  is  delieioua  because  it  in 
K round  from  large,  plump,  R)1‘E 
henries,  tt  is  satisfying  and  healthy. 
It  soothes  the  nerves  utid  helps  di¬ 
gestion. 

You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  11.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  3-lh. 
trial  order.  Money  back  if  it  dues  not  please  ou. 
All  |>oatage  paid  try  me, 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept-  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ODENE 

KILLS 


I  hadn't  been  in  North  Bartlettvillo  for 
some  mouths,  and  I  hadn’t  seen  old  Aunt. 
Mari’  Steelman  for  a  year,  so  when  I 
stepped  into  her  clean,  poor  little  kitchen, 
I  settled  down  for  a  real  visit  and  to 
hear  the  news. 

As  Aunt  Mari’  bent  her  rheumatic 
knees  creakily  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
by  me,  I  noticed  she  was  sewing  on  some 
little,  square  pieces  of  bright-colored  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  “Starting  a  new  quilt?"  I 
asked. 

“I’ve  got  something  better  to  do  than 
ihat!"  she  answered,  with  her  usual  spicy, 
lively  accent ;  “I've  adopted  a  school 
teacher?” 

“Why.  what  do  you  mean?"  I  queried. 
“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

“  'T  would  n’t  be  such  a  bad  thing  it’ 
more  folks  did  it,"  she  said.  “Everybody 
adopted  orphans  during  the  war,  and 
they’re  'way  across  the  water.  And 
school  teachers  are  right  under  our  noses." 

Now  Aunt  Mari’  lives  on  half  of  noth¬ 
ing  a  year,  managing  somehow  with  a 
garden  and  n  berry  patch  and  a  pig  and 
hens,  and  adding  to  her  tiny  income  what¬ 
ever  she  can  make  by  hooking  rugs  and 
crocheting  lace.  The  only  thiqg  she  will 
accept,  from  her  relations  is  lo  let  them 
pay  for  the  telephone,  which  makes  it  safe 
for  her  to  live  alone,  as  she  does.  I  really 
couldn’t  see  how  under  the  sun  she  could 
“adopt"  anybody,  even  in  the  most  remote 
way. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said 
Aunt  Mari’.  “It.  came  to  me  one  day, 
just  like  that,  like  snapping  your  fingers, 
the  idea  did.  I  was  sitting  ou  my  door¬ 
step  last  September,  peeling  .some  early 
apples  to  make  apple  sauce  out  of,  and.  I 
saw  the  new  teacher  of  our  district  school 
coming  down  the  road.  I  noticed  she 
walked  sort  of  tired  and  discouraged.  She 
ain't,  morc’n  a  girl  herself,  not  more  than 
21,  I  don’t  believe.  And  1  thought  to 
myself,  if  I  had  a  girl,  off  away  from 
home,  trying  to  teach  a  lot  of  young  ones, 
1  guess  I'd  like  to  think  that  folks  took 
an  interest  in  her.  And  when  she  came 
up  opposite,  I  called  out  to  her  and  said 
wouldn’t  she  come  in  and  sit  down  for  a 
minute,  and  have  an  apple?  She  looked 
so  surprised !  She  told  me  afterwards 
that  it  was  the  first,  friend! v  word  any¬ 
body  in  town  had  spoken  to  her. 

"And  she  came  in,  and  't won't  long  be¬ 
fore  1  was  hearing  all  about  her  trouble.,. 
Not  one  family  in  all  that  district,  and 
most  of  them  have  got.  dandy  spare  rooms, 
would  take  her  to  board.  No,  sir,  ’twas 
too  much  trouble.  They  never  had  taken 
in  hoarders  and  they  couldn’t  be  bothered, 
now  help  was  so  hard  to  get,  and  washing 
cost  so  much,  and  all  the  rest.  And  she 
had  to  walk  two  miles  to  the  village  and 
live  in  the  Tavern,  that  may  be  respec¬ 
table  enough  as  taverns  go,  but  that  ain’t 
no  fit  place  for  a  nice  young  girl,  and 
you  know  it,  with  traveling  men  coming 
and  going  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  goodness-knows-wlio.  troupes  of  actors 
and  folks  that  come  showing  trained  dogs 
and  things  at  the  Town  Ilall,  and  half 
the  time  not  another  woman  boarding 
there.  And  it  cost  so  much  it  took  all 
her  money.  And  what  would  she  do,  come 
Winter  and  bad  weather?" 

"Well,  what  could  you  do?"  I  asked, 
knowing  very  well  that  Aunt  Mari’s  liny 
home  only  had  two  rooms  and  a  lean-to 
ell  for  the  kitchen. 

“Haven’t  1  got  two  rooms?”  she  de¬ 
manded  tartly.  “And  can  I  sleep  in  more 
than  one  at  a  time?  I  borrowed  a  fold¬ 
ing  bed'  from  Cousin  .Tim  (it  bad  stood 
in  his  attic  ever  since  Aunt  Em  died), 
and  l  set  it  un  in  the  dining-room- 
sitting-room,  and  I  took  her  right  in. 
And  I  ain’t  a  bit  sorry,  either.  It  does 
me  good  to  have  a  young  person  around. 
She  helps  with  the  dishes,  and  makes  her 
own  bed.  and  I  don’t  charge  her  but  just 
what  it  costs  me." 

"So  that’s  the  way  you’ve  ‘adopted’ 
her?"  I  asked. 

"No,  sir-e-e  ;  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
Ever  since  I’ve  been  helping  her  improve 
that  school." 

This  was  too  much!  Aunt  Mari’. 
70  years  old,  without  a  cent,  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  without  an  inch  of  mar¬ 
gin  to  her  scrimping,  narrow  life,  “help¬ 
ing  improve  a  school." 

‘‘Why,  whatever  have  you  been  able  to 
do?"  I  asked,  incredulously. 

"What  haven’t  I  done?"  she  retorted. 
“You  know  what  Scripture  says  about 
doing  what,  your  hand  finds  to  do.  Well, 
just  knowing  wbat  goes  on  at.  school,  has 
give  my  baud  good  and  plenty  to  do !  You 
see.  every  evening  Miss  Rico  talks  more 
or  less  about  what’s  been  happening  at 
school,  little  things,  just  ordinary  little 
things.  And  do  you  know,  I  re’lize  now 
I’ve  never  known  any  more  about  the 
daily  life  of  that  school  than  if  ’twas  on 
the  moon!  Well,  here,  for  instance. 
.  .  .  it  comes  out  that  those  poor,  ig¬ 
norant  little  Bowling  girls  (you  know 
what  their  mother  is,  and  their  father 
not  much  better),  didn’t,  even  know  the 
names  of  colors.  How  should  they?  No¬ 
body  at  home  ever  to  take  tin'  trouble  to 
do  more  than  knock  'em  side  the  head. 
Well,  I  got  out  my  piece-bag  and  picked 
out  pieces  of  the  principal  colors,  and 
sewed  ’em  together  to  make  a  sort  o’  color 
book,  and  give  it  to  the  teacher. 


“A  day  or  so  after  it  came  out  she 
hadn’t  any  washbasin  or  soap.  .  .  . 
May,  honest,  did  you  have  any  idea  that 
there  wore  schools  in  Vermont,  without 
any  soap  or  water  to  wash  the  children’s 
hands?  II  gives  me  a  turn  to  hear  about 
it.  I  went  out  in  the  woodshed,  and  took 
my  extra  washbasin  I  keep  there,  and 
fixed  her  up  some  soft,  soap  in  a  bottle, 
with  a  hole  in  the  cork,  so  the  young  ones 
could  shake  it  out  on  tlieir  hands. 

“After  that,  she  said  she  didn’t,  have  any 
interesting  books  to  give  the  smart  ones 
to  read  when  they’d  finished  their  lessons 
ahead  of  the  others,  and  they  got  to  fool¬ 
ing  and  cutting  up  the  way  children  will 
when  they  haven’t  got  anything  to  do.  I 
called  up  my  niece,  Ann.  because  I  know 
she  had  children's  books  her  children 
never  look  at  .  .  .  they’re  mostly  grown 
up  now.  She  said  r  ‘Why,  yes,  of  course, 
the  school  could  have  them,  and  could 
have  hail  them  yean  ago,  only  she  didn’t 
know  they  needed  them.'  That’s  been  the 
trouble.  None  of  us  knew,  day  by  day, 
what  was  needed. 

“Well,  after  that  it  come  out  that  she 
hadn’t  a  mortal  thing  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  with  rainy  days,  when  they 
had  to  stay  in.  So  I  made  ’em  some  beau 
bags,  and  got  Hiram  Willing  to  saw  holes 
in  a  board  to  make  the  board.  Those 
young  ones  have  actually  played  one  set 
of  bags  to  pieces,  and  I’m  making  ’em  a 
second  set  this  minute.  And  that,  made 
me  think  about  games,  and  I  telephoned 
around  and  got  hold  of  a  checkerboard 
and  backgammon  board  that,  folks  weren't 
using.  And  I  cut  some  big  letters  out 
of  the  magazines  and  pasted  them  on 
pieces  of  cardboard  and  made  thorn  a  set 
for  that  spelling  game ;  Logomachy,  they 
call  it.  And  I  spliced  some  old  rope 
into  rings,  and1  made  ’em  a  set  of  ring- 
toss.  Oh,  lots  of  things  that  came  into 
my  mind  when  I  remembered  back  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  It’s  been  fun." 

“And  what  else?” 

“Oh,  yes."  Aunt  Mari’  began  to  laugh, 
“I  found  out  that  nobody  paid  any  more 
attention  to  the  truant  law  than  as  if  it 
didn't  exist.  You  know  what  the  law  is, 
that  every  child’s  got  to  go  to  school  as 
long  ns  he’s  of  school  age.  Well,  know¬ 
ing  that  was  the  law.  I'd  never  thought 
a  thing  about  it.  Supposed,  of  course, 
they  did.  Well,  not  a  bit  of  it  1  Once  I 
began  to  take  notice  of  what  went  ou 
about  schools.  I  found  that  there  were 
families  of  children  in  this  town,  them 
that  live  far  back  up  in  the  hollows,  that 
hadn't  been  to  school  regular,  never!  Mis* 
Rice,  being  a  stranger  in  town,  thought 
all  she  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  truant 
officer  about  it.  But  who  is  the  truant 
officer  in  town?  Well,  who  but  Jim  Rath- 
bone.  my  cousin  Jim,  and  what  does  he 
care  whether  the  Burrit  children  go  to 
school  or  not?  Less  than  nothing.  Nor 
nobody  else,  till  Miss  Riee  told  me  about 
it.  Why,  that  big  Burrit.  boy,  that’s  11 
now.  is  a  nice,  bright  boy  as  ever  was. 
and  lie  couldn’t  hardly  read  the  name  of 
the  town  he  lived  in  last  Fall.  Well,  Miss 
Rice  couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  do 
about  getting  the  Bu frits  to  school,  except 
to  go  to  the  proper  officer  about  it.  And 
he  being  Cousin  Jim,  that’s  all  the  good 
it  did. 

“But  I  could  think  of  something  else, 
you’d  better  believe.  I  went  to  Jim’s 
wife,  and  Ills  daughter  and  I  called  up 
the  family  every  morning  at  breakfast 
time  to  ask  ’em  if  the  Burrit  children 
wore  going  to  school  that  day.  And  I 
got  all  the  neighbors  ’round  here  stirred 
up,  too,  and  they'd  telephone  once  or 
twice  every  day;  and  the  men  folks,  when 
they  went  to  town  and  see  Jim,  they’d 
holier  out:  ‘When  are  the  Burrit  children 
coinin'  to  school?’  We  kind  of  made  a 
game  of  it.  But  ’twan’t,  no  game  for  Jim. 
lie  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  You’d 
think  to  hear  him  go  on  that  we  were  nil 
picking  on  him  without  cause,  and  that 
it  wasn’t  nothing  to  him  whether  the  I  tur¬ 
rits  got  any  schooling  or  not.  Honestly, 
1  don’t  believe  he’d  ever  thought  in  his 
life  before  what  it  meant  to  be  a  truant 
officer.  Rachael,  bis  wife,  told  mo  that 
he  got  so  he'd  swear  like  a  trooper  every 
time  the  telephone  rang. 

"But  land,  ’twasn’t  long  before  the 
Burrits  wen-  in  school,  all  four  of  ’em,  and 
nice  young  ones,  too,  though  they  do  look 
as  wild  as  little  hawks,  with  never  seeing 
anybody  before.  Miss  Rice  and  1  take 
special  notice  of  them,  and  she  sends  'em 
over  here  to  get  washed  and  combed  when 
they  eorne  to  school  very  bad.  .  .  .  You 
know,  their  mother  ain't  mor’n  half¬ 
witted,  for  all  she’s  so  good-natured.  Miss 
Rjee  lias  made  an  arrangement  with  their 
folks  to  keep  ’em  down  here  nights  when 
it’s  too  stormy  to  get  hack  up  there  in 
the  hollow,  and  we’re  learning  them  all 
sorts  of  decent  ways,  between  us.” 

“Well,  for  mercy  sake!"  I  exclaimed, 
“will  you  please  tell  me  where  yon  put 
four  children,  as  well  sis  a  school  teacher, 
over  night?” 

Aunt  Mari’  explained  :  “Miss  Rice  and 
I  sleep  together,  and  we  put  two  of  ’em 
in  t lie  other  bed.  and  the  other  two  we 
send  over  to  the  Perkinses,  They’ve  got 
an  extra  bed.  and  I  told  Jen  Perking  I’d 
like  to  know  what  better  use  she  could 
make  of  her  spare  room  than  to  help 
(Continued  on  page  828) 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  ’  ||j? 
feet,.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  21)  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  ecu's  for  half  , 1 
dozen ;  or  SI. 80  per  dozen.  Sizes  -•  Ip 
9V4-HW-  Prices  west,  of  the  Mis-  ( 

sissippi  River.  $1,110  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  ), 
size  of  shoe.  it , 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Pcnna  U.S.A. 
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Are  You  Fond  of  Good  Coffee? 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork 

.rix7  inches. £5  nil  different, postpaid  for  26e;  Calicoes,  Per 
calcs,  Ginghams,  etc.  UXlilt  tiO(us,*o«  310*.  Valctoillt.  c,«o 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man."  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  doth.  Simi¬ 
lar  hooks  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  ihey  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  greatest  cooking  authorities  in  this 
country  —  Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
Boston  Cooking  School,  Modern  Priscilla 
Proving  Plant,  government  experts,  do¬ 
mestic  science  teachers,  etc. — and  house¬ 
wives  everywhere  are  hailing  with  delight 
the  New  Certo  Process  of  making  all  kinds 
<>f  jam  and  Jelly.  Anyone,  even  a  child,  can 
now  make  jam  or  jelly  of  excellent  quality, 
jvith  any  kind  of  fruit  iu  a  few  minutes. 
(Only  one  minute’s  boiling  is  required,  and 
the  result  is  one-half  more  product  from 
jihe  same  amount  of  fruit. 


Certo  (SurcJeU)  is  a  pure  fruit  product, 
<  on  tains  no  gelatine  or  preservative.  It  is 
;  concentrated  pectin,  supplied  by  Mother 
Nature  in  some  fruits  now  bottled  for  house- 
bold  use.  With  It,  jam  and  jelly  making  is 
a  fascinating  pastime — no  guesswork  or 
[worry.  Cooking  authorities  call  it  “the 
short  boilirig  process"  because  you  boll  only 
one  minute.  This  short  boiling  saves  the 
natural  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  permits 
the  use  of  fully  ripened  fruit,  and  makes 
One-hair  more  product  from  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  because  no  juice  is  boiled  away. 

With  Certo  you  ran  make  jam  or  jelly 
from  any  fruit.  Peach,  pear,  or  rhubarb 
jam,  blackberry,  elderberry  or  cherry  jelly, 
orange  inn  rmulmie,  etc,,  are  easily  and 
quickly  made  and  keep  perfectly.  Certo 
‘jells”  any  fruit  juice.  It  simply  supplies 
the  necessary  pectin  to  “jell”  all  the  fruit 
juice. 

Certo  is  what  you  have  hpou  looking  for. 
Re  tlie  first  to  use  it  in  your  neighborhood 
so  you  can  tell  your  friends  about  it,  and 
'show  them  the  excellent  results  you  had. 
■You  cun  get  Certo  from  most  grocers  or 
druggists,  or  we  will  send  It  to  you 
by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  with  Rook  of 
nearly  100  Recipes,  for  85  cents.  Re  sure 
to  include  your  grocer's  name  and  address. 
Then  wo  will  see  that  be  carries  Certo  for 
the  convenience  of  yourself  and  friends. 
Try  one  bottle  of  Certo — Investigate  the 
new,  the  highly  endorsed  Certo  process  of 
making  jam  and  Jelly — and  save  hours  of 
time  and  worry  and  frequent  failures  of 
the  old  method.  Pectin  Sai.es  Co.,  Inc , 
i602  IOast  Avc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  to  Kill! 


How  to  Make 
Jam  and  Jelly 


With  Positive  Success 


New  Process  Requires  Only 
1  Minute’s  Boiling  and 
Never  Fails 


By  Ann  Proctor 


Adopting  A  School  Teacher 


By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Summer  Styles. — All  the  new  Sum¬ 
mer  (IresRPS  show  longer  skirts  und  less 
exaggeration  in  outline.  Really  the 
smartest  gowns  are  the  most  comfortable 
and  sensible,  und  ns  we  have  often  said 
before,  silly  fashions  are  worn  by  silly  or 
unthinking  people,  for  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  foolish  in  order  to  he  fashionable. 

A  Cafe  Suit. — In  the  lirst  picture  the 
figure  at  the  left  shows  one  of  the  very 
popular  cape  suits  so  much  worn  this 
season.  It  consists  of  a  sleeveless  one- 
piece  dress,  cut  low  and  round  in  front, 
and  a  cape  of  the  same  material.  The 
dress  is  worn  over  a  white  blouse  of  fine 
voile.  In  this  case  the  suit  was  made  of 


A  Cajic  Suit  and  u  Box  Coat 

fawn-colored  sports  silk,  hut  there  are 
many  similar  dresses  of  tweed  and  homo- 
spun,  which  were  worn  in  the  cooler 
days  of  Spring.  The  cape  was  trimmed 
with  deep  tucks,  three  at  the  bottom  and 
three  around  the  shoulders,  the  close  col¬ 
lar  being  finished  with  tucks  also.  The 
cape  was  fastened  with  an  old-fashioned 
silver  clasp  that  hooked  together — just 
the  style  of  the  clasps  commonly  used  on 
capes  and  dolmans  .'50  or  more  years  ago. 
The  dress  had  three  deep  tucks  around 
the  skirt,  but  no  other  trimming.  The 
hat  worn  with  it  was  a  small  close  shape 
of  silk.  This  dress  is  a  particularly  use¬ 
ful  style,  as  (he  dress  may  be  worn  with 
or  without  the  cape,  is  very  comfortable, 
and  unite  within  the  power  of  the  home 
dressmaker, 

I ? ox  Coat  and  Skirt. — At  the  right, 
the  model  shown  is  a  box  sports  coat  with 
separate  skirt.  This  coat  is  erf  pale  gray 
silk,  bound  with  jude  green  around  all 
edges,  collar  and  pockets.  The  skirt  worn 
with  it  is  gray  and  green  stripes,  pleated. 
The  coat  may  he  worn  loose,  or  with  a 
narrow  belt.  Such  coats  are  displayed 
separately  or  with  skirts  as  sports  suits. 
The  skirt  may  be  striped,  plaid  or  cheek, 
hut  it  always  shows  a  combination  of 
the  coat.  Such  coats  are 
or  colored  flannel,  bound 
wear  with  flannel  skirts, 
slunvu  was  of  white  with 
jade  green  Dimming. 

Two  Juvenile  Models. — In  the  second 
picture  the  child  at  the  left  shows  a 
pretty  model  in  coral  pink  ratine.  This 
little  dress  was  cut  in  two  pieces,  hack 
and  front,  just  alike.  This  made  a  seam 
all  down  the  outside  of  the  sleeves,  as 
well  as  under  the  arms  and  down  tin- 
sides.  It  will  be  noted  that  the-  sleeves 
are  rounded  at  the  bottom  to  form  a  large 
scallop  at  both  back  and  front.  The  out¬ 
side  seam,  running  from  the  neck  down 
4he  arm  and  around  the  bottom  of  the 


color  matching 
made  of  white 
with  white,  for 
The  broad  hat 


Two  Juvenilis  anil  White  II  und  kerchief 
Linen 

sleeve,  was  bound  with  white  bias  bind¬ 
ing,  then  put  together.  There  were  snap 
fasteners  on  the  shoulders,  so  the  dress 
could  be  opened  for  convenience  in  slip¬ 
ping  on.  In  front  and  lack  there  was 
a  patch  of  colored  embroidery  in  wool 
and  eottou  just  below  the-  binding  at  the 
neck,  and  there  was  a  similar  patch  of 
embroidery  on  each  side  of  the  sleeve,  in 


the  scallop  at  the  bottom.  A  narrow 
leather  belt,  or  girdle  of  the  material,  is 
worn  with  this  dress.  It  is  very  prac¬ 
tical,  been  use  so  easily  laundered.  The 
little  hat  is  of  soft  enrol  straw,  blanket- 
stitched  around  the  edge  With  black,  and 
finished  with  a  cord  and  dangling  pom¬ 
pons  of  Hack  wool. 

A  Dainty  Voii.e. — The  little  dress  in 
the  center  was  a  fine  fancy  voile,  laven¬ 
der  and  white  crossbar  with  raised  dots. 
The  short  sleeves  hud  puffed  undersleeves 
of  white  organdie,  and  there  was  a  white 
organdie  collar  with  deep  tabs,  bound 
with  the  voile.  Further  trimming  con¬ 
sisted  of  cross-stitch  embroidery,  such 
stitches  as  are  seen  on  smocking,  on  the 
gathers  at  the  waist  and  the  yoke.  We 
saw  little  dresses  of  this  type  in  water¬ 
melon  pink,  jade  green  and  lavender,  and 


they  were  very  sweet  and  dainty.  While  too 
fussy  for  a  dress  that  must  be  freely 
laundered,  it  is  a  charming  style  for  ex¬ 
tra  occasions,  and  simple  enough  for  a 
young  wearer.  Such  dresses,  ready  made, 
are  never  cheap,  for  one  pays  well  for 
the  band  work. 

White  Handkerchief  Linen. — The 
dress  at  the  right  was  white  handkerchief 
linen.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain  blouse 
and  skirt  of  the  slip-on  style,  closed  in¬ 
visibly  at  the  shoulders.  The  neck  was 
gathered  into  a  shallow  round  yoke  of 
white  Brussels  net.  Laid  over  the  net 
were  four  milliner’s  folds  of  the  white 
linen,  interlaced  at  the  shoulders  to  form 
an  ornament.  The  net  showed  between 
the  folds  on  the  yoke.  The  short  sleeves 
were  finished  with  a  deep  bias  fold  of  the 
net,  and  at  the  head  of  this  fold  were  silk 
rosettes  in  pastel  colors — the  only  color 
on  the  dress.  The  hut  shown  was  a  Leg¬ 
horn  trimmed  with  formal  flowers  of  silk 
and  embroidery. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Gay  striped 
linens  are  among  attractive  wash  mate¬ 


rials —  handkerchief  linens  in  narrow 
stripes,  and  heavier  linens  in  wide  stripes, 
costing  $1.35  to  $1.65  a  yard.  Plain 
dress  linens  in  solid  colors  that  match 
the  stripes  were  seen  from  95  cents  to 
$1.25  a  yard. 

In  making  up  a  Summer  dress  of  voile 
or  thin  silk  it  is  a  good  plan  to  omit  the 
waist  lining,  and  then  wear  with  it  a 
guirnpe  or  camisole  vestee.  This  is  like 
a  separate  sleeveless  lining  of  net  with 
an  elastic  run  in  the  waist,  with  collar 
and  vestee  attached.  It  is  easily  adjusted 
under  the  dress,  and  easily  laundered. 
Any  attached  lining  is  soon  soiled,  and 
awkward  to  remove,  and  it  is  usually 
lower  in  the  neck  than  the  dress,  so  that 
the  material  becomes  soiled  inside.  With 
this  separate  guirnpe  the  waist  must  be 
equipped  with  good  shields,  which  can  be 
taken  out  and  washed  as  needed. 

A  new  French  cotton  material  is  eote 
de  clo-val.  a  very  soft  corded  fabric  with 
a  wide  wale.  It  is  used  for  sports  suits, 
skirts  and  ve Tees,  and  comes  in  various 
colors  at  $1.25  a  yard. 


Mrs.  HaroM  Pierce ,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  uxrritts: 

“I  used  to 
dread  churning 
-now  I  enjoy  it !  ” 


1  have  my  churning  done,  butter 
salted  and  put  away,  and  churn  washed 
in  half  the  time  1  used  to.  I  find  the 
Dazey  churn  to  be  the  best  ever.” 

Mrs.  Harold  Pierce  of  Athens.  Ohio, 
is  just  one  of  over  two  million  Dazey 
users  who  have  found  out  that  “churn¬ 
ing  isn’t  churning  any  more.” 

Why.  if  you  could  get  a  Dazey  in  your 
home  for  just  one  churning,  and  see 
how  amazingly  quick  the  butter  comes, 
how  easy  it  is  to  churn,  how  simple  it  is 
to  clean  (just  like  washing  a  dish)  how 
light  and  sanitary  its  glass  or  metal 
construction  is.  you  would  wonder  why 
you  had  put  up  with  the  old  chum. 

But  wonderful  as  the  Dazey  is  as  a  work 
saver,  it  is  even  more  wonderful  as  a 
butter  maker.  The  Dazey  principle  of 
churning  butter  (see  type  on  tag)  gets 
so  much  more  butter  out  of  the  cream 
than  an  ordinary  churn,  that  the  Dazey 
positively  soon  pays  for  its  cost. 
Thousands  of  people  like  you  are 
either  using  no  chum  at  all,  because  of 
the  time  and  work  that  an  ordinary 


churn  takes  to  make  butter,  or  they 
are  using  an  old  fashioned  churn  that 
takes  hours  of  churning  time  every 
week,  and  that  loses  butter  that  the 
Dazey  way  would  save. 

If  you  ever  take  a  Dazey  home  you  will 
never  give  it  up.  We  know  that.  That’s 
why  we  want  to  give  you  this  two 
week's  trial  offer.  We  want  you  to 
prove  in  your  own  home,  without 
risk,  that  a  Dazey  will  do  this  for  you. 
1st,  it  will  change  your  churning  from 
hours  to  minutes,. 

2nd,  it  will  get  more  butter  out  of  an 
equal  amount  of  cream  than  any  or¬ 
dinary  churn. 

3rd,  it  will  make  butter  that  requires 
little,  or  no  working. 

The  Dazey  does  these  things  because 
it  is  built  on  entirely  different  patented 
principles  from  any  other  churn  made. 

Dazey  churns  are  made  in  glass  or 
metal  styles,  in  sizes  from  2  quarts  to 
16  gallons.  Prices  are  $1.75  and  up. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  Dazey 
electric  chum,  write  for  special  folder. 


Churning  isnt  Churning  an g  more' 


Two  Weeks  Trial  Offer! 

All  the  Dazey  dealers  in  your  territory 
know  about  this  special  offer,  and  are 
prepared  to  let  you  have  a  Dazey  on  a 
2-weeks'  trial,  with  a  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  that  you  can  return  it  without  any 
obligation  if  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim. 

IMPORTANT:  This  offer  is  in  effect 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  If  your  dealer 
doesn  t  handle  Dazey  churns,  write  us 
for  information  and  free  booklet. 
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Special  Trial  Coupon 

to  be  used  by  July  15th. 

This  Coupon,  properly  signed,  authorizes  any 
dealer  to  give  the  undersigned  a  two  weeks  guar¬ 
antee  trial  offer  of  a  Dazey  Chum  provided  this 
coupon  is  taken  to  your  dealer  by  July  15th. 


Name- 

Address 


C  »»*v  Churn  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
•43l3Warne  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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1  A 

f  Profit-Maker 
f  with  Roller  Bearings 
a  and  a  Much  Lower  Price 


s  s 

"Y  A  T HEN  the  new-design  International  2 

ii  \/\/  Manure  Spreader  came  on  the  market  in  5 

2  ¥  *  large  numbers  about  two  years  ago,  it 

immediately  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic 
H?  demand  that  dealers  could  not  begin  to  fill 

orders.  This  machine  marked  a  great  advance  ^ 

|k  in  good  spreader  building  and  the  farm  public 

S3  was  quick  to  realize  it. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
~  store  and  find  out  the  reason  for  this  pronounced  & 

s  success.  Study  in  detail  these  great  features:  2 

^  1.  Roller  bfearings  at  seven  points. 

Si  2.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels. 

3.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds.  as 

4.  Short  turn  front  axle;  no  pole  whipping. 

5.  Rear  wheels  track  with  front  wheels. 

se  6.  Tight  bottom.  ■ 

5=  7.  Two  beaters  and  wide-spread  spiral.  “ 

8.  All-steel  main  frame.  5= 

b  The  International  Manure  Spreader  is  a  S 

wealth  producer;  it  will  return  extra  bushels  2 

from  the  same  land;  it  will  return  its  price  over  2 

5  and  over  and  add  to  your  bank  account.  “ 

■*  And  its  price  has  been  cut  down  to  an  “ 

attractive  low  figure.  That  is  another  detail  2 

gg  you  will  find  to  be  true  in  connection  with  the  2 

International  at  the  store  of  your  McCormick-  * 

2  Deering  dealer.  s 

s  » 

s  International  Harvester  company  1 
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rip* 


muse 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT ^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 

WANTED 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
Natlufac  Honor 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

far  onlltinry  cute* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Wrltefnrdescrlptl**  booklet 1 

Pltlsburgft,  Pa 
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SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2. 50  per 

bottle  ilcllretrd.  Deicrlbc  your  c*ae  tor  ipeclll  Initrnctloni, 
end  Book  &  R  tree.  ABSORBING.  JR.,  the  »titl- 
•cptic  Imlinent  tor  mankind,  reducer  Painful  Swelling*. 
Enlarged  Claud*.  Wen*.  Brultr*.  Varlcoie  Velnat  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  £1.2£  a  bottle  al  dniiiiiuto  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  ooatoald  (or  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  till  Tompio  St.,  SDrlngflold,  Ma»*. 
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95  Jhn&dcafi,  HQ 


Upward 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR? 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  otmUy  eliamed. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  UilTercut 
from  piiituro  which  chows  larger  ca- 
-  pacity  machiuea.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  i;t  large  or  small,  write  today, 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7070  Baiubrldti*,  N.  V, 


CDDAV  Before  They  Go 
Or  KMT  Out  to  Pasture 

Cows  in  the  pasture 
fighting  flies  lose  money 
where  they  should  make 
it.  Spray  your  stock  with 

SOBOS-SO 

KILFLY 

It  keeps  flies  off  and  keeps 
cows  contented.  It  saves  and 
makes  money  when  used  on 
horses,  mules  and  cows. 

So-Bos-So  is  the  old  reliable. 
Known  for  over  22  years  to 
thousands  of  farmers.  Harm¬ 
less,  Effective,  Guaranteed. 

Get  it  from  any  good  dealer, 
or  send  $1.35  for  prepaid,  guar¬ 
anteed  trial  gallon,  or  $5.5u  for 
5  gallons. 

THE  H.  E.  ALLEN 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


for  ITonvrd,  Cough*,  Distem¬ 
per,  ImiiKesUun.  Use  two 
e aim  for  UWVM — If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  money  back.  Ono 
can  niton  luflldent.  $!.'.!!> 
or  by  mull. 
Toledu,  0, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Preserving  Butter  for  Home  Use 

Is  there  anything  in  the  medicinal  line 
to  keep  butter  from  getting  strong,  any 
solution  we  might  make  and  pour  in  jars 
with  water  ami  then  lay  prints  In? 

West  Virginia.  j.  n.  n. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  a 
few  important  details,  butter  can  lie 
stored  at  home  for  future  consumption. 
The  butter  should  be  made  from  cream 
which  lias  not  become  over-ripe,  and 
which  possesses  a  clean  acid  flavor.  Any 
olT  flavors  present  in  the  cream  are  very 
apt  to  become  intensified  in  the  hotter. 
Kxtremo  care  should  he  exercised,  too,  in 
working  the  butter.  The  salt  should  he 
evenly  distributed  and  the  but  ter  worked 
free  of  all  water  or  buttermilk. 

The  hotter  should  lie  packed  in  pound 
or  two-pound  crocks  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Pack 
the  hotter  firmly  in  the  crocks  and  leave 
no  air  spaces.  Wrap  each  crock  of  but¬ 
ter  with  a  piece  of  muslin  which  has  been 
previously  boiled.  Place  the  crocks  con¬ 
taining  the  butter  in  a  larger  crock  which 
lias  been  sterilized  with  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  (‘lean  place.  Over 
the  crocks  containing  the  butter  pour 
brine  of  such  strength  that  it  will  float 
an  egg.  To  every  3  lbs.  of  salt  used  I  lb. 
of  sugar  and  Pj  lb.  of  powdered  saltpeter 
should  be  added.  The  brine  mixture 
should  la*  boiled,  skimmed  and  allowed  to 
cool  before  using. 

When  the  crocks  arc  not  at  hand  the 
bill  tor  may  be  made  in  prints  or  roils, 
which  should  he  wrapped  in  butter-cloth 
or  parchment  paper  and  immersed  in  the 
above  brine. 

Si  ill  another  method,  which  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  preserving  butter,  is  that 
of  “sailing  it  down.” 

Select  a  crock  or  stone  jar  suitable  in 
size  and  thoroughly  scald  it  and  allow  to 
cool. 

The  hill  ter  is  packed  in  the  crock  in 
layers  of  about.  4  in.  each.  Between  each 
layer  is  place  a  light  covering  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  One  pound  loaf  sugar, 
3  lbs.  sail  and  Vj  Hi.  pulverized  saltpeter. 
A  space  of  about  3  in.  should  he  left  on 
top  and  covered  with  a  strong  solution 
of  brine.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  former 
is  probably  the  better.  ,i.\v.  u. 


Butter-making  Notes 

To  prevent  a  butter  howl  from  crack¬ 
ing  put  in  a  large  pan  or  tub,  cover  with 
water  and  soak  at.  least  two  weeks.  If 
you  need  the  howl  to  use,  take  out,  wash 
and  scald,  and  when  done  with  it  return 
to  the  water.  That  seasons  it.  1  keep 
rny  cream  in  the  kitchen  wlmre  it  is 
warm,  and  when  it  is  sour  f  put  it  near 
the  healer  and  let  stand  till  the  next 
day,  and  get  finite  warm  ;  keep  it  well 
stirred,  and  have  little  I  rouble  with  tin* 
churning.  The  secret  of  making  good 
butter  is  in  taking  pains.  Working  but¬ 
ter  three  times  i  find  is  (he  best  way. 
Work  it  up,  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
hours,  then  work  again  ;  the  Iasi  time 
pack.  Work  with  the  hollow  side  of  the 
ladle  towards  you;  do  not  rub,  but  chop. 
Rubbing  the  butler  makes  it  on  Ivy  and 
spoils  the  grain.  Work  till  the  salt  is  all 
dissolved  and  the  brine  is  all  out,  and 
the  butter  will  keep  and  will  not  have  any 
white  spots  in  it.  N.  n.  c. 


Fine  Experience  with  the  Milk  Diet 

T  would  like  to  tell  you  of  our  won¬ 
derful  experience  with  the  “milk  only" 
diet  for  our  eight-year-old  daughter.  She 
was  miserable,  had  a  nasty  cough,  no 
vitality  at  all.  I  was  reading  Tiik  R. 
N.-Y.  one  day  and  saw  one  of  the  articles 
on  the  milk  diet,  so  decided  lo  Iry  it,  as 
she  was  very  finicky  in  eating.  I  made 
her  fast  for  several  days,  keeping  her  in 
bed,  then  started  with  a  glassful  of  pure 
raw  sweet  milk  every  hour,  increasing 
until  at  the  end  of  two  months  she  was 
gelling  six  quarts  of  milk  daily.  Sin*  was 
as  lively  as  a  nickel,  full  of  pep,  cough 
gone.  If  we  would  ask  her  how  she  felt 
she  would  say  “Like  knocking  the  bouse 
down,"  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  had 
gained  12  lbs.  It  was  hard  work  for  me. 
I  had  to  keep  reminding  her  “Time  for 
milk."  She  would  he  so  busy  playing 
she  would  forget,  but  T  Ibink  it  worth 
more  than  all  the  trouble  to  see  her  so 
well  and  so  happy,  and  nut  the  forlorn 
mite  she  was.  Another  star  added,  in 
our  minds,  to  the  list  of  helpfulness  of 
Tiik  R,  N.Y.  I  would  recommend  the 
milk  only  diet  quick  as  a  wink  for  any 
run-down  condition.  Jilts,  s. 

Maryland. 


Feeding  Beef  Cattle  in  New  York 

Last  Fall  we  put  in  at  our  farm  50 
bead  of  Texas  Hereford  calves,  about  six 
months  of  age,  We  were  told  that  these 
Texas  calves  could  not  he  fed  in  New 
York  sufficiently  to  finish  them,  and  they 
could  not  be  marketed  against  the  corn 
belt  competition  for  any  sort  of  price. 
We  fed  these  cattle  through  and  pul  them 
on  the  Buffalo  market  Monday,  May  20. 
They  weighed  a  little  less  than  100  lbs. 
when  they  arrived  at  our  place,  and  they 
made  an  average  of  a  liltlc  less  than  800 
lbs.  for  two  carloads  at  Buffalo,  and  were 
fed  from  November  0  until  May  20,  at 
which  date  they  were  loaded  and  shipped. 
Tin*  price  realized  was  not  only  the 
highest  price  of  the  day,  $0.40  per  100, 
but  was  the  highest  price  that  has  been 


paid  for  cattle  in  Buffalo  yards  since 
January  I  We  have  not  yet  received 
report  of  the  dressed  weight,  but.  the 
writer  saw  the  carcasses  in  the  cooler  of 
the  packing  company  at  Buffalo,  and  they 
were  the  best  things  they  had  in  the 
cooler.  They  should  make  a  very  fine 
percentage  dressed. 

These  cattle  were  fed  on  feed  of  our  own 
raising,  other  than  that,  we  did  not  have 
quite  enough  corn  to  finish  out,  and 
bought:.  They  were  fed  corn  silage  of  our 
own  products,  which  was  very  rich  in 
corn,  being  yellow  (lent  corn,  mixed  liny 
and  Alfalfa.  We  ran  hogs  after  them  in 
the  lots,  and  have  realized  375  loads  of 
manure  from  the  feeding  pen. 

fc.  11.  PATTEB80N. 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 

Shorthorn  Sale 

The  Shorthorn  consignment,  sale  June 
I  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y„  was  a  success. 
The  average  for  the  sale  was  $121.0!), 
Hie  hulls  averaging  $110.00  and  the  heif¬ 
ers  $122.05.  The  heifer,  Roan  Cherry, 
bred  by  Donald  Woodward  of  Le  Boy, 
topped  the  sale  al  $240. 

Tin*  New  York  State  buyers  were:  10. 
P.  Bradley.  Atwater,  two;  J.  It,  Davis, 
Cayuga,  two;  It.  II.  Fcarcy.  Canandaigua, 
two:  William  J.  Dellier,  Auburn,  two, 
M.  \Y  Montnuyc.  Canandaigua.  Stuart 
A.  .Montanye.  Canandaigua;  Charles 
Moore,  Stanley;  John  Moore.  Canan¬ 
daigua;  F.  A.  Seeley,  Canandaigua,  two; 
J.  10.  Short,  CliflOn  Springs,  Beorr.e 
Suttlc.  West.  Bloomfield:  William  I1’. 
Thorne,  Skancntcles,  jind  Donald  Wood¬ 
ward  of  Le  Roy.  Others  went  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio,  the  Otis  herd.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio,  and  Alvin  Thomas,  Alva, 
Pa.,  four.  Martin  Cone  exhibited  his 
roan  calf,  Primrose  Roan  Clay,  weight 

I, 825  lbs.,  as  a  two-year  old.  He  is  by 
the  world’s  heaviest,  bull,  Olenside  Roan 
Clay,  and  out  of  a  cow  milking  52  lbs. 
a  day.  The  Canandaigua  Eastern  States 
sale  will  become,  an  annual  affair,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Pennsylvania  annual 
Male  al  Troy,  Pa. 

At  Troy,  Pa.,  71  head  were  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  $304,  I  he  top  price, 
81.500,  being  paid  by  Frank  Morse  of 
Troy  for  Dlenside  Royal  Coin,  the  four- 
year  old  herd  sire  consigned  by  John 
Lnppert  of  Williamsport.  This  boll  is  by 
Dlenside  Joe  Johnson,  and  mil  of  Im¬ 
ported  Lady  Favorite,  with  a  milk  record 
of  over  1  1,000  lbs.  The  top  price  oil  fe¬ 
males  was  $825  paid  for  the  young  cow, 
Lucy  Cranford,  with  heifer  calf  at  foot. 

II.  K.  Toper  of  Walnut  Drove  Farm. 
Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. ;  K.  M,  Bull  of 
Torohill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y,;  J.  II  11  os- 
teller  of  Belleville,  Pa,;  Western  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Bellefoute,  Pa.;  W.  II.  Conyng- 
liam  of  Wilkes* Bum*.  Pa.;  Donald  Wood- 
wan]  of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  L.  I  >.  May 
of  Dlenside  Farm.  Branville  Summit.  Pa., 
and  Harry  W.  Drake r  of  Ma rxhallville, 
<).,  Were  tin*  most  extensive  buyers. 

Cattle  Club  Show 

The  Pa vilimi- Wyoming  Better  Cattle 
Club  will  hold  ail  exhibit  of  their  stock 
on  July  20.  1H22.  'Phis  exhibit  will  he 
held  just  south  of  Pavilion  on  the  State 
road  from  Rochester  lo  Warsaw.  Bond 
speakers  will  he  on  hand.  Among  the 
sneakers  is  Prof.  10,  S.  Savage.  The  cat¬ 
tle  will  lie  judged  by  able  judges,  and 
prizes  awarded  to  the  winners.  Then 
some  of  the  stock  will  be  sold  at  public 
sale.  HAUL  WHEELER. 

Pavilion,  X.  Y. 

Adopting  a  School  Teacher 

(Continued  from  Page  820) 
civilize  some  children  in  her  own  town 
that  never  would  get  it  any  other  way.” 

Oil.  yes,  1  knew  how  Aunt  Mari’  would 
say  that,  with  her  old  jaw  set,  and  her 
sharp  eyes  piercing.  1  understand  how 
Jen  Perkins  would  not  have  dared  say 
no.  Yes.  I  quite  understand  what,  it 
meant  for  the  school  teacher  to  have  vali¬ 
ant  old  Aunt  Mari’  adopt  her.  and  with 
her  Ihe  school  and  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  district.  And  although  I 
was  shouting  a  “hurrah  for  Aunt  Mari’!" 
in  my  heart,  I  was  also  laughing  inwardly 
at.  tin*  picture  of  the  marshalling  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  truant 
officer,  with  Aunt  Mari’  inarching  at  the 
head. 

Slu*  was  laughing,  too,  and  now  she 
Kind  :  “Well,  you  ought  to  hear  .Tim 
Rathbone  swear  lie’ll  never  In*  truant  of¬ 
ficer  again.  I  rather  think  we’ll  get 
somebody  elected  next  March  meeting 
that  will  expect  to  do  something.” 

At  this  moment  the  car  came  back  for 
me  and  l  had  to  leave.  Aunt  Mari’  hob¬ 
bling  to  the  door  and  calling  after  me: 
“( loudness,  1  ain’t  told  you  half  of  what 
we’ve  done.  I  haven’t  told  you  about 
getting,  for  mice,  enough  good  text-books 
for  Ihe  children.  They'd  been  shoving 
off  the  old.  ragged,  out-of-date  hooks  on 
the  rural  schools  until  I  got  busy.  ft 
made  me  so  mad  when  Miss  Rice  showed 
me  what  they  have,  and  new  hooks  in  the 
village  schools!  And  I  haven’t  told  you 
what  we  did  about  those  horrid,  dirty  old 
toilets,  (Hi.  say!"  she  shouted  after  me 
as  I  got  into  the  car,  “you  stop  in  the 
next  time  you  come  around  the  mountain 
and  I’ll  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we’re 
!lo  hi  a  to  do.  We  haven't  half  started 
yet!” 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dealing  with  Lice 

Will  you  toll  me  what  I  can  do  for  lice 
on  oats  and  do«s?  j.  K.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cats  arc  very  subject  to  two  varieties 
of  lice,  especially  when  weak  from  any 
cause  or  quite  old.  The  Trichmodcctcs 
or  surface  feeding  family  of  lice  is  most 
common,  but.  the  bloodsuckers,  ffcinotoi>i- 
ritfs,  is  also  met  with,  and  is  common 
on  dogs.  In  slight,  cases  thoroughly  brush 
the  cat,  remove  all  masses  of  matted  hair 
and  use  a  fine-toothed  comb  to  remove  as 
many  of  the  parasites  as  possible.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  one  ounce  of  stavesacro  and 
one  quart  of  water,  made  by  boiling  for 
MO  minutes  and  then  straining,  should  be. 
well  worked  into  the  hair  and  skin,  and 
the  process  repeated  several  times,  as  seen 
t<>  he  necessary.  For  old.  weak  cats  and 
.young  ones,  it,  is  considered  safer  to  use 
a  l-to-500  solution  of  ehinosol.  Nits  may 
he  removed  from  the  hair  by  applying 
equal  parts  of  strong  vinegar  and  water 
or  dilute  acetic  acid  and  water.  Also 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  quarters  in 
which  the  cats  are  kept.  Fluoride  of 
sodium,  so  popular  for  the  destruction  of 
lice  on  poultry,  has  recently  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  equally  effective  for  use  on  cats 
and  dogs.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
Freshly  powdered  pyrethrum,  well  dusted 
into  the  coat,  is  also  popular  for  ridding 
cats  and  (logs  of  fleas.  When  the  animal 
is  badly  infested  with  lice,  it  is  always 
best  to  dip  off  the  hair  before  applying 
treatment.  Dogs,  after  clipping,  should 
be  tubbed  in  a  bath  of  coal  tar  din.  made 
according  to  directions  given  b.V  the  man- 
ufacturcr.  and  the  treatment  repeated  as 
often  as  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  The 
sleeping  quarters  must  also  be  cleansed, 
disinfected,  and  kept  free  from  vermin. 
Sprinkling  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  bed 
may  help.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
use  carbolic  soap  or  solutions  on  cats  or 
dogs,  as  the  poison  is  readily  absorbed  by 
the  skin,  ami  lias  caused  many  fatalities 
in  these  animals. 


two  hours,  inassaging  the  udder  well  each 
time  and  twice  daily  rub  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extract  of  pokeroot  and  belladonna 
leaves  and  six  parts  of  warm  sweet  oil  or 
melted^  ausulted  lard.  At  I  he  same  time 
give  night  and  morning  in  feed  or  in  any 
way  found  most  convenient  one  to  Iwo 
drama  of  formaldehyde  in  a  quart  of 
water,  according  to  severity  of  condition 
present.  The  internal  treatment  is  most 
necessary  when  the  milk  has  become  cur¬ 
dled  or  otherwise  changed  in  condition  in¬ 
dicating  that,  inammilis  (inflammation) 
has  succeeded  congestion,  a  condition  also 
termed  garget. 


Jersey  Cattle  Sales 

Jersey  enthusiasts  have  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bid  on  some  of  the  choicest  indi¬ 
viduals  during  June.  All  of  the  well- 
known  Jersey  breeders  and  importers 
have  held  exceptionally  good  sales  this 
year.  The  first  of  these  sales  was  held  at 
Merida Ic  Farms.  Delaware  t’o.,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  8,  the  day  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club. 

A  special  train  was  provided  by  the 
sales  management  to  carry  buyers  and 
others  interested  from  New  York  to  (lie 
farm,  on  which  Jersey  cattle  have  been 
bred  for  I  he  past  MM  years.  The  offering 
was  presented  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
and  represented  a  number  of  the  most 
popular  blood  lines. 

Fifty-two  head  were  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $7 so.  T.  S.  Cooper,  the  dean  of 
Jersey  breeders  and  importers,  paid  the 
top  price  of  $2,N0O  for  an  outstanding 
daughter  of  his  former  chief  herd  sire, 
“Oxford  You'll  Do.”  The  Twin  Oaks 
Farm,  of  .Morrisville.  N.  J.,  paid  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  price  of  $2,750  for  a  show 
cow.  The  best,  individuals  attracted  the 
keenest  bidding,  and  brought  by  far  the 
highest,  prices.  A  number  of  breeders 
were  present  who  were  eager  to  fortify 
their  show  herds  for  the  State  fairs  this 
Fall.  Tile  cattle  sold  were  distributed 
from  Texas  to  Canada  and  from  New 
England  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
This  sale  was  so  successful  that  Meridab- 
Farms  will  probably  hold  another  sale  on 
Labor  Day.  in  which  both  imported  cat¬ 
tle  and  Jerseys  of  Meridale  breeding  will 
be  offered. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Blind  Quarters 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  has  just 
freshened  and  her  two  forward  teats  do 
not  give  any  milk.  C.  D.  M. 

New  York. 

The  condition  described  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  incurable.  When  it  is  found  at 
calving  lime  that  a  teat  does  not  yield 
in i  1  k  it  should  immediately  he  immersed 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
if  will  dissolve,  and  a  milking  rube  that 
has  been  cleansed,  boiled  for  l."  minutes 
or  more  and  then  smeared  with  cnrbol- 
ized  vaseline,  should  be  gently  inserted 
in  the  duct  of  the  teat.  In  some  cases 
the  duet  is  merely  blocked  with  catarrhal 
substance  which  is  easily  broken  through 
and  worked  out  of  the  tent.  In  other 
cases  growths  obstruct  the  dud.  and  if 
they  are  at  or  quite  Close  to  the  opening 
of  the  teat,  they  may  he  removed  by  op¬ 
eration  When  the  growths  are  high  up 
in  the  duet  or  where  a  web  of  tissues  oc¬ 
cludes  the  passage,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
condition  alone,  as  interference  is  about 
certain  to  cause  disastrous  infection, 
which  may  involve  and  ruin  the  sound 
quarters  of  the  udder.  In  the  ease  in 
question  we  should  advise  you  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  operation,  but  if  the  quarter  be¬ 
comes  inflamed,  bathe  it  with  hot  water 
for  15  minutes  several  times  a  day,  and 
in  l be  evening  rub  in  some  warm  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  or  lard. 


June  22-23 — •Summer  field  days.  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  X,  Y. 

June  21  -Guernsey  l'icnie,  Stoncbouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

September  7-S  -Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

September  17-2M  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs.  la. 

November  15-2-5 — National  Grange, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


p 

H 1  N  OTAC 

r 

A  powerful 

1  Disinfectant  m 

for  the  home,  stable  and  poultry  house.  It 
kills  germs,  prevents  disease  and  leaves  the 
air  sweet  and  wholesome.  Absolutely  safe, 
clean  and  easy  to  use. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

which  is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  in  home, 
stables,  poultry  houses  and  kennels  ;  or  send 
ten  cents  for  liberal  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  -  -  New  York 


Congested  Udder 

T  have  a  two  year-old  licifer  that  had 
first  calf  May  13.  1022.  She  made  Img 
tit  least  three  weeks  before  calving,  and 
it  is  now  a  good  size  and  qnite  hard.  1 
get  about  three  pints  of  milk  three  times 
a  day  after  calf  is  done  sucking.  I  have 
been  told  she  will  lose  hardness  uf  uddeir 
soon.  a.  o. 

Now  Jersey. 

In  order  that  a  cow  may  yield  a  great 
flow  of  milk  at  calving  time,  when  she  is 
bred  to  produce  much  milk,  the  udder 
engorges  with  blood.  This  is  a  good  sign 
of  capacity  for  milk  production.  It  is 
termed  congestion,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  swelling  pits  or  dents  under 
pressure  of  the  fingers  as  does  soft  clay 
or  dough.  The  swelling  often  run  for¬ 
ward  beyond  the  navel  and  far  up  be¬ 
tween  the  hind  'egs.  It  should  soon  sub¬ 
side  after  ealviug.  When  Congestion  is 
excessive  before  calving  it  may  be  reduced 
by  cutting  down  (lie  rich  feed,  giving  the 
cow  or  heifer  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in 
three  pints  of  tepid  water  well  sweetened 
with  blackstrap  molasses.  When  Ibis  has 
acted  keep  the  bowels  active,  and  if  the 
swelling  persists  mix  a  tablespoon  each 
of  powdered  saltpeter  ami  pokeroot  in  the 
evening  meal  for  six  or  seven  days. 
The  swelling  should  also  be  well  mas¬ 
saged  several  times  daily  and  a  little 
fluid  stripped  away  if  it  is  found  present. 
In  the  evening  rub  warm  melted  unsultcd 
lard  or  sweet  oil  into  the  udder.  If  the 
udder  is  still  swollen  and  hard  milk  every 


|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .«■  | 

Ringneck  Pheasant  Eggs 

15  for  $3.00 ;  $18.00  per  100 

Great  Dane  Puppies 

Males  $25.00;  H-malc  $20.00 

PINE  SPRING  GAME  FARM 
Wells  Depot.  Me. 


A IREDALES  .hrV  Airedales 


Dr.  KNOX  P.  O.  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


*l*f0«U  PUPI — OU Approval.  COHAStn  KtNNtlX.D»ni«lta*.  Cam. 


.iVIREDALE  PUPPIES 

X  months  old.  Eligibly  to  registration.  Male,  $10  onch. 

HKLkN  A  Li) N (*  -  Ihi)  tun,  l*ai. 


F0,1*  SV:1  t’holre  Airedale  uad  roller  l’tipplc*. 

kllgible  to  rvgtatriitiOM.  MKlII  H*n  York 


Male  COLLIE  PUPPIES  Ain 

Also  cow  dug.  l'V»  J  tlomtfcllow,  R.  0.  I. OIIIhxi.K.T. 


FOR  SALK  I’urr-brml  Culllo  I'npa;  females 
only.  KKKIl  CHUNKY,  H.WNHKIDOK,  N.  Y 


P«’illrrfcil  Colltr  Pupa.  The  handsome  an.l  intelligent 
•  kind.  Mao  Fox  Tornem.  mil ton  aos  ,  (Ira.,  eitj,  IV 


For  Sale— Airedale  Pup# 

A.  CARLSON 


Pedigreed  stock.  Price,  g |  5 
for  male;  gto  for  female. 

Stockton.  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


AUCTION  SALE 

OF* 

9 — Pure- bred  Guernseys — 9 

On  JULY  4th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

at  Tine 

WHITCOMB  FARM  -  F  LORIDA,  MASS. 

Hluill  close  out  all  of  my  pore  broil  flnarnsays  ni  auction  ou 
the  above  date.  Tbi»  la  an  old  foundation  herd  and  *lu< 
prdigr.c  |{ne«  bank  to  Imp.  Molhe  No.  210.  Thin  family  of 
(•iiernawya  Imve  been  on  the  Whitcomb  Kami  over  to  year*. 
These  are  all  nine  young  animals— i  milking  cows,  a'  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  and  :l  heifer  cal  yen.  Torino  made  known  at 
time  of  sale.  (.Ill  AUDIOS  L.  FRINK,  Auctioneer. 

F.  R.  WHITCOMB  -  Florida,  Moms. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  - 


UUILI'OKD 

CONN. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  nre  ofT ertug  for  pule  u  very  attractive,  well. 
ITrowri  yearling  hull  .  darn  bar  just  IlnlMhcd  with 
over  600  lbs.  fal  in  I  Maes  "i  Hi  ”  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  ami  note  the  large  records  !>nok  of  him. 
Heed  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

W.  8.  KKUK,  Mar.  Cohassel,  Muss. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Price *  reatanable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llollislon,  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  otter  Karin  r  cm  am!  BropdcrK  of  UuertiKeys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fiertir#  «kX('*'DtlrjuMjly  l>rrd,  healthy 
mills,  from  a  clean,  Tubomilin  Turned  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  brooding  out  of  \  K 
dnifiB  or  damn  Hint  will  be  tested.  Wilts  for  xHlcnliMt 
and  Pedigrees  WJW,  a„|,T  F48MS  „  ,  ,?d  j,  Phlta  r,. 


nernsey's 

We  offer  inn  registered  luill  c. 'll  vox,  No.  1  dropped 
March  10,  :  Pi  $75.  Ro.3.  dropped  March  1 1  :tj. 
xired  by  a  grandson  of  No  Pins  Ultra.  Price.  $100 
Write  for  extended  pedigrees.  Federal  Accredited 
Hol'd.  WILIOW  BROOK  FARMS  CO  .  ChurctivilU.  Buck.  C.  ,  fa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Rull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

ForSale-Reg.  Yearling  Heifer,  SI 50 

Bull  call',  *50.  lloth  Glanwood  strain  (InernseyK. 
H.  N.  FLEMING  -  Krie,  Pit. 

SUNNYSIDE  G  UERNSE  YS  T'\r'^ 

lug,  two  to  seven  month*  old.  Prices  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  lOOlKi.  Jts.  €.  m  ALSTVNE,  kanterheak.  N  X. 

DARGAIN  PRICKS  for  Frlt/lyn  Goern- 

Key  IUiIIk.  One  to  eight  months  old,  Adv, 
Hog.  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  story  of  herd. 

WM.  F.  FRKTZ.,  ripersvillc,  I'n. 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  bb*£f} 

grade  cows.  YVn  Imvo  sevornl  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Noll  tit o  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


1  - 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  •  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Yearling  Bulls  am"  aitw.. 

Bv.st  strain.  From  Damn  completing  A  K.  O.  Keoords. 

RtaMinabh*  IVicck  CLARENCE  0.  DICKINSON  ft.  I.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

\  -mr pcflipAC  Accr<-t1lfc<l  Herd, 
J  *  Excellent  Record k, 

CUKSTMONT  FARM.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Large 

RenaomtiTie  Price*. 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  Farm 

Offering  tlieir  oWttru  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve— COWS,  1IKIFKKS  AND  HULLS. 
Noble  and.  Oxford  You'll  Do  Breeding 
Prices  low  fur  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Cows,  Heilers  &  Heiler  Calves 

Alltubeixnihn  tested  by  the  State  of  Mew  Jrrncy.  Atpricee 
that  will  liixuie  tlu  ir  .'ale.  Coma  amt  aco  them. 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 

|  HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies  ScbntiQ.Oki*  Oldest. 

herd  in  bigKVKt  Shot  bind  ProdmHug  COuQtjr  iu  U.  S. 


GOATS 


Toggenburg  and  Swiss  Mixed  Hornless  Goats 

two  2V.  jrr.  old  male  and  female,  and  twatLmon.-oldoiu*. 

Witt,  r’rvd.  linlmuu,  Bat  57,  Rock  Cr«eL  Station,  O* 


For  Sale  Toggenburger  Ooe  i> 

JOHN  STKLINK  -  Si 


with  a  K»d9,  l  yoar-old 
Doe,  1  Service  Buck. 

Salem,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


HO  LSTE  I  N  S  ,‘uM 

Bui  tn  Cnlniithn 

diilliuuitt  Artis  Lad,  ann  of  Colnntlia  Joliamia  Lad. 
Also  a  tew  heifers  bred  and  open,  together  with 
a  few  bnll  cnlvmt,  some  ready  tor  sorvica.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  Herd  under  Kadarnl  Supeivi- 
smn.  Apply  H,  D.  BOHFSTFFI ,  Ho  5  Front  Si  ,  Troy,  H.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

SoijiH  Pontiac  Alcnrtra  Breeding,  out  of  a  grandson 
of  Kiiik  He  gin  Pontiac  Konifen.  Send  for  pedigree 
I?  ®ft°»  regiKterml  and  transfer -red. 

Ij.  MKKKLIi  -  Bowie,  Maryland 

SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Long on  Reg.  Holsteins 

liny  some  of  our  linifm-8  and  heifar  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  htdfer*.  let  us  sell  yon 
some  cowx.  KI.1TK  STOCK  FARM 

F  H.  RIVFNRIIRSH,  frog.  Munnaville,  New  York 

$35  Buys  San  of  Brownwood  Oe  Kol  Segis 

whciHc  i  w  i,  nt'Aicst  dams  aveenge  Wi.'l.llT  tuittm  and  73 
lbs.  milk  ia 30$  days.  H.  I*.  ROOKS,  Mill*.  Penns. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Ago,  I  nir.s.  sire.  Dot  OrniMby  L«d.  Dam,  King  Pooling 
Mai  i..u  Oplilr  Girl.  K.  K.  KIlrOlfT,  Dpk„  f„m,  Punb»r.  H.  X 


MIL.KING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ^uTh  a  ^ 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prune  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Wjsliuigftmvillc,  N.y! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  It.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years,  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision,  Rinnolnn  K»rniH,  Rotter,  N.J. 


YOUNG  RED  FOXES  ."IS, 

D.  KENNEDY,  Yaphank,  New  York 

- - 


SWINE 


3 

The  Bullmshes  Berkshires 

Quality— Size— Type 

PIGS  FOR  SALK  —  Furrowed  .May  9,  1922. 

Litter  of  12—  all  healLby  pigs. 

Sire,  Hi gh wood  Rival  T31  1  Sir. ,  Qtirtiwond  uivai  a.  Siro 

Full  broth-r  t«>  Slit  of  J  of  Bvirrow  MuHtotif.n  — 

•  *»t  Priiu  Karrow— l*J81  j 


InD-rnurlooul 


l  ,r.\r,it  Champion  ,  1920. 
£*< dm,  Hiie h wood  Columbia  269. 


Dam,  H  iff  h  wood  IMistresH  i  II  itch  wood  HitaI  2oot.h. 

120th.  )  lhirhwo>Jtl  Minlicxti  116. 

THE  BULLRUSHES  STOCK  FARM  -  Slatervillr  Springs,  N.  Yk 

nl’.Ih  KHII I  K KH.  Big  typp kO'vh,  bonrsand  i>1rh  for  naie. 
w  VII  HtLKjk  ^liaianu  mj,  I'A  I  MOOIl  KaUMK.  H*rlfleld.  N.V, 

Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

bv  Synibolecr's  SU|H*rb,  farrownl  t'elu-naij  and  Man'll, 
forKKle.  Kor  lllTce, Olldrcioi  i.  k.  Wirso,  tlarlll.iUlr.  l  onn. 

PlfifS  ^rom  J2-piR  litters.  ri'K  and  delivered  C.  O.  D. 

o'"  for  examination,  at  bargain  prices  for  such 
brooding.  WIANT  FARMS.  David  Wi.mt.  Huntington  Mills  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  nigs,  service  limits,  gilts  bred  foe  early  rail 
Utters.  Ton  lion  I  hixuv  mil  over  a  bund  rod  brood 
sows  i  wgiir  herd.  Vaiions  blood  linos 

H.  C.  &  U.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  0S^Jr* 

of  Pigs  a  and  3  months  old.  lirvd  Sow.  We  ship  C  O  D 
So.,  before  you  pay.  t.  S.  flSHf*.  P,,,..  H.millon.  New  T ark 


■•■NIANMMMft 


gWMN»tNM««.aN.W.W«W.,NN.W,w„,M,WM, 

*  BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal,N.Y. 


»W  INIiNWMMtW  •  ,M  ,  ». 


Swiss  Mdk  Goals.  KMDKl£8,BoxL>U.YVue'.t>ruoh,Couu, 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.  s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  It  red  g'lls.  service  Doai*  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reaitonablo  prices.  W.  W .  W  U  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 
IXox  No,  4CH,  lIummt’Moun,  I*a, 

Rcg.*»>-  I.  and  Cheater  White  Ptira,  and  bred 
nows.  E.  P.  liOQKttS  -  WAYVii.-ji,  Nkw  York 


0  1  P  ’VU,'K'  P0-  Keg.  V roo  N’i.’O  plga.  $10. SO  up. 

•  ."V  P*irs  no  iUcin  Tried,  Bred  row*.  *35.  a  l 

*.  HllL.,t.n.c,  Falls,  N.  r. 


,Rig  Type.  Reg.  Fro. 

•  Pairs  no  akin  Trio.., 

Prooiling.  batisfaction  guamntood 

Iflfl  Pitre  OhesP'r  White*  and  Rerkslui'os.  il  weeks  old 
IUU  rigS  s&.f,o  each.  ItOUSK  PROS.,  Dpsiiork,  i  a' 

HAWPSHIRES.  They  arc 
bacon  type.  CVENTlfatLI  you  will  tap. 
them.  Why  not  now  f  Kreo  circular 
a  S.  CXAVBILL  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS 
Bow  U  VIITYOKtl,  rt. 

Full  Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs 

*23  ttnd  *25  *  pair.  Express  Prepaid 
8TKPI1KN  KKLLOtiG  Kardette,  N.  Y. 

13  xj  n  o  c  is 

pcfcn.lor  breed.  Son*  and  danghters  Of  Highland  King 
Dfieodvir,  Yotiiuf  bcwn  n.n«l  mowcl  hi  ed  ami  op**n  for 
K-iiu  nr  v.  ry  rmmYfiHble  pri <  «w.  Sot  ivt action  ffiMLrant'eed. 
Apply  II.  1>.  Bone«teel,  No.  h  Front  SL,  Troy,  N.Y. 

J«h*  Orion  2fuJ»  O  C,  K  and  Senra- 
ti«n  Brood Uur.  8*rvtci*  Roars  and 

F.  M  PAITlNSlOa  I  SON.  Utrr.l.gld,  N.  V. 


DUROCS 

Spring  pigs  for  sole. 


big  type  Dimocs 

U  rent  Orion  Sanitation,  td  breeding.  tSOSprlng  Pigs— 230. 
The  best  wo  ever  raised.  Now  filling  t>o  ,»ju  for  young 
growthy  hoar  amt  now  pigs  for  July  ilehvorv  Wi  ito  or 
visit  tlOliKI.  FAIL  lib  -  Annaadale,  N.  J. 

I>1  KOCS — Hcg  Booking  onlrrs  for  spring  Pigs. 
KLMWOOI)  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  li,  Hradlord,  N.Y. 

rilirnco  A  few  garni  pigs.  Aid  each.  Pedigreed 
UUiOCS  SHIIIMl  YVKKKN  -  DcUrulf, 


Ohl.i 


Big  Poland- China  Pigs 

Six  Brood  Sows  Eligible  for  Registration  One 
Service  Boar,  Registered. 

GEORGE  RASMUSSEN  Rio.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

Carolina  Pigs  B^aod-C.h Uia^Hampshtrrg, 


J.  W.  Me L COO 


with  iwdigreca  Sio  Exprewi  paid. 

-  Rowland,  Norlh  Carolina 


SHEEP 


ForSala  R*-*- » \m pshirk  siikep,  hams  and 

middle  KW  K8  Apply  OPIIIK  KAKM.  P.irrba**,  S.t. 


WANT  Kit— One  Hhp.ipahlre  Kum,  two  years  idd. 
W.C.  WHIPPLB  .  Ahhohx,  Nkw 


York 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Poor  M us.  Parson. — Mrs.  Parson  cer¬ 
tainly  does  have  a  time  of  it.  What  things 
men  folks  will  do!  The  Parson  had  mixed 
up  a  wonderful  dose  for  (Mil  Ilorso  Jim. 
lit1  read  the  prescription  in  Tint  It.  N.-Y. 
and  got  it  tilled  in  a  drug  store.  It  looked 
very  yellow  and  smelled  very  strong.  lie 
mixed  it  up  in  a  cup  and  brought  the  cup 
back  into  the  kitchen.  Now,  give  him 
credit  foV  bringing  back  tin-  cup.  But  lie 
put  it  down  near  the  drinking  water 
faucet.  flood  Mrs,  Parson  felt  a  real 
thirst,  and  went  to  get  n  drink.  Here 
was  a  cup  right  handy,  IIow  nice  this 
special  direct-from-the -well  faucet  is,  she 
probably  said  to  herself  as  she  raised  the 
ambrosial  fluid  to  her  lips.  The  Parson 
hastily  decided  the  goslings  needed  look¬ 
ing  after. 

Worse  Yet. — But  what  happened  the 
other  night  was  really  worse.  Any  just 
judge  would  consider  it  sufficient  grounds. 
The  Parson  had  been  shingling  a  hit.  and, 
of  course,  left  some  of  the  nails  in  his 
pockets.  He  doesn't  see  anything  strange 
about  that.  What  carpenter  doesn’t  leave 
nails  in  his  pocket  at  night?  And  what 
pockets  do  not  empty  themselves  all  over 
the  floor  at  night?  That's  the  pocket’s 
fault,  not  the  Parson’s.  And  when  the 
baby  wanted  something,  Mrs  Parson, 
nine-tenths  asleep,  started  across  the 
floor.  Those  big-headed  nails  were  about 
as  thick  as  sowed  oats.  Well,  she  was 
very  wide  awake  very  soon,  indeed.  She 
also  has  her  opinion  about  the  proper 
place  to  keep  shingle  nails. 

rioEiNG  Help. — We  had  a  great,  time 
hoeing  the  other  day,  The  Parson  fig¬ 
ures  that  four  men  for  two  hours  is  as 
good  as  one  man  all  day.  So  after  school 
we  all  went  over  to  hoe  out  the  corn. 
But  after  four  of  us  had  been  over  a  while 
we  saw  Sit  and  Ta  coming.  Ta  had  a 
little  hoey,  and  Sit  had  a  small  hoe  with 
a  broomstick  handle.  Sit  struck  right 
into  a  row  and  Ta  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  Now  it  happened  that  Sit  and 
Classic  were  alongside  on  two  adjoin  ing 
rows  when  it  came  the  last  swing  down 
the  piece.  So,  what  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  get  to  racing  a  little 
down  the  row.  as  the  hoeing  was  easy  in 
this  part  of  the  field.  But  this  racing 
soon  led  to  words  (what  rivalry  does 
not),  and  the  words  soon  led  to  Sit  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  good-sized  sod  ami  hurling  at 
Clossie.  At  the  inquest  held  later,  f’lossie 
claimed  this  shot  took  him  plumb  on  the 
bean.  This  led  to  more  words,  which 
resulted  in  Sit  hitting  Clossie  on  the  crazy 
bone  with  her  hoe.  This  led  to  tea's,  and 
the  Parson  coming  down  the  field.  It 
seemed  to  the  Parson  that  Clossie  de¬ 
served  credit  for  not  resorting  to  weapons 
of  any  kind.  But  Chief  Witness  Shelley, 
his  eyes  not  over-riveted  on  the  weeds, 
declared  that  Clossie's  language  bad  been 
very  provocative.  The  Parson  suspended 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Clossie,  and  in 
the  case  of  Sit  decided  she  better  go  down 
to  the  house  and  help  get  supper  on  the 
table.  Ta.  ever  loyal,  decided  he  would 
share  in  the  verdict,  and  left  the  corn 
patch  with  her.  This  probably  took  all 
the  sting  out.  as  both  Sit  and  Ta  are  in 
perfect  bliss  when  together,  there  being 
great  devotion  between  them. 

Morning  Glory. — The  Parson  used  to 
love  morning  glory  climbing  about  the 
house,  hut  he  fears  his  liking  for  it  is 
fast  waning.  Through  the  very  best  part 
of  our  farm  the  wild  morning  glory  has 
got  iu  a  terrible  stronghold.  To  the  Par¬ 
son's  mind  handling  quack  grass  or  witch 
grass  is  sort  of  a  picnic  pastime  compared 
with  wild  morning  glory.  When  the  Par¬ 
son  was  a  boy  on  the  old  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  we  used  to  worry  about  common 
house  plantain.  Now,  of  course,  no  one 
gives  that  a  second  thought.  Then  came 
the  witch  grass;  this  was  supposed  to 
ruin  the  whole  eonntrv.  Now  it  ha>  no 
fears  for  anyone.  But  tills  morning  glory 
is  a  hard  proposition.  It  is  getting  into 
the  old  farm  in  Vermont,  and  the  Par¬ 
son’s  brother  claims  it  to  be  the  worst 
thing  he  has  ever  tackled. 

Cry  for  Help. — Borne  time  ago  the 
Parson  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  plow¬ 
ing  this  stuff  in  the  Fall  and  then  cross- 
plowing  iti  the  Spring,  and  raking  up  the 
roots  after  much  harrowing  with  a  spring- 
tooth.  But  we  were  not  able  to  spend 
so  much  time  as  this,  at  least  this  year. 
We  have  potatoes  and  corn  righl  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  cultivator  has  u  lug, 
wide-winged  weed  tooth.  .  This  runs  flat 
and  thin,  and  is  a  great  help  iu  cutting 
off  those  roots.  Being  able  to  go  both 
ways  in  the  corn  has  been  a  help,  too. 
But  to  keep  it  out  of  the  potato  hills  is  a 
real  proposition.  The  Parson  will  report 
again  how  he  and  the  hoys  come  on  with 
it.  We  try  now  to  cultivate  every  other 
day,  which  may  discourage  some  of  it. 
As  this  will  he  old  land  this  Fall,  and  we 
can  plow  it  with  one  horse,  we  may  see 
what  can  he  done  by  turning  up  the  roots 
to  freeze,  and  even  raking  them  up. 

TlTE  Crops. — Bo  far  this  seems  ro  have 
been  a  fine  year  for  crops.  The  hay  crop 
is  fairly  good  and  Was  come  on  early. 
The  side  of  the  road  and  bnv  land  ought 
to  be  cut  now — June  12.  We  cannot  get 
at  it  till  the  boys  get  <>tlt  of  school.  Po¬ 
tatoes  certainly  look  fine.  If  has  rained 
just  enough  for  them,  One  thing  worth 


noting— not  a  single  hard-shell  potato  bug 
lias  been  seen  on  this  farm  (bis  year. 
The  potatoes  are  now  budded  to  blossom, 
and  not  a  sign  of  a  bug.  With  all  the 
spraying  for  blight,  as  well  as  lings,  has 
the  bug  lost  out?  T!  looks  so.  The  Par¬ 
son  remembers  well  when  the  bugs  first 
appeared  on  a  patch  of  potatoes  down 
back  of  the  house  by  the  lane  in  Vermont, 
It  must  have  been  about  40  years  ago. 
This  bug  has  made  trouble  enough  and 
cost  enough ;  nmv  let  him  die. 

At  I  /AST. — Yes,  at  last  we  have  opened 
n)i  the  old.  abandoned  church  we  have 
written  so  much  about.  It  certainly  took 
time  enough,  and  it  certainly  was  job 
enough.  How  often  it  is,  as  we  look  hack 
On  a  job.  that  we  doubt  if  we  really  knew 
what  we  were  getting  into,  we  would  over 
have  made  the  plunge.  Then  to  work  ou 
a  church  12  miles  away  makes  a  great 
difference.  Those  wlm  went  to  this  church 
for  years  and  had  not  seen  it  lately  would 
never  have  known  it.  We  painted  the 
ceiling  ivory  white — two  coats.  On  the 
walls  we  used  dark  brown  oatmeal  paper. 
Wo  could  not  paint  these,  as  they  had 
been  papered  and  sized,  and  it  was  too 
big  a  job  to  get  off  all  this  sizing.  All 
the  wood  work  is  ivory  white,  window 
sash  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  pews 
and  wainscoting.  These  we  painted  a 
mahogany.  It  certainly  made  a  fine  com¬ 
bination.  The  big  altar  is  ivory  white 


against  this  dark  brown.  The  lectern  and 
prayer  desk  is  also  this  color.  A  dark 
brown  denim  curtain  is  drawn  across, 
and  this  altar  furniture  is  curtained  off 
when  we  have  social  occasions.  We  had 
morning  service  the  opening  Sunday,  and 
then  we  all  had  dinner  together.  We  had 
milk  and  coffee  and  chicken  and  sand¬ 
wiches  and  crackers  and  rhubarb  sauce 
and  pie  and  cake — enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  a  few  minutes. 

The  Afternoon. — Then  al  the  after¬ 
noon  session  there  came  many  of  the 
Methodists  that  used  to  come  to  this 
church  before  they  all  moved  to  town. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  87  and  an¬ 
other  84.  The  latter  told  of  conditions 
in  this  old  Church  and  regions  around 
about  70  years  ago.  Much  that  was 
wonderfully  interesting  was  brought  out — 
how  the  people  used  to  make  a  living 
there  in  the  old  days.  A  woman  was  here 
and  spoke,  and  had  the  Bible  with  her 
that  she  got.  as  a  prize  fot*  raising  the 
most  money  toward  buying  the  bell  in  the 
church.  What  a  great  thing  it  was  for 
the  people  who  live  there  tlOW,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  children  .and  younger 
people.  Does  your  church  plan  for  au 
Old  Home  Day?  This  can  be  a  great 
day  in  every  country  church,  and  let 
again  the  old-timers  of  the  community  tell 
of  the  old  days  and  old  times.  Hot  every¬ 
one  have  n  big  picnic  at  noontime  in  the 
church  or  out,  according  to  weather  and 
taste.  We  always  have  Old  Dome  Day 
in  one  church  on  tile  third  Sunday  iu  Au¬ 
gust.  People  have  become  accustomed  to 
this  date,  and  'near  if  in  mind  the  year 
round. 

Young  Stock.— The  Parson  and  Flos¬ 
sie  went  off  to  deliver  a  couple  of  young 
stock  the  other  day  to  a  man  who  bought 
them  to  turn  out  to  pasture.  On  both  the 
Parson  is  convinced  we  lost  money.  The 
yearling  heifer  brought  $25.  and  the  two- 
year-old  $40,  14  is  hard  not  to  raise  nice, 

pretty-looking  heifer  calves,  but  unless  they 
■are  purebred  and  you  can  keep  them  till 


they  calve,  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to 
raise  them  around  here — not.  to  sell.  After 
all  these  years  of  experience,  the  Parson  is 
perfectly  convinced  that  raising  common 
stock  where  there  is  no  sale  for  milk  and 
no  conveniences  for  properly  making  but¬ 
ter  and  selling  it,  is  one  of  (he  ruinations 
id’  people  on  the  Lonely  Road  ten  times 
more  so  when,  as  so  many  do.  they  have 
to  buy  hay  in  the  Winter.  Anil  to  buy 
hay  to  feed  stock  just  so  as  to  have  the 
manure,  is  nothing  short  of  financial  sui¬ 
cide.  The  Parson  will  venture  a  guess 
that  the  price  of  a  ton  of  hay  will  buy 
four  times  as  much  plant  food  as  would 
result  from  keeping  a  cow'  the  year 
around,  when  the  manure  is  kept  out  of 
doors,  most  likely  under  the  eaves. 

Keeping  Pets. — Just  as  the  Parson 
refuses  to  lie  awake  night  shedding  tears 
over  people  who  persist  in  buying  ha.v  for 
scrub  stock,  with  no  sale  for  milk  and 
little  for  butter,  many  of  them  feeding 
grain  to  young  stock,  too,  the  liny  being 
so  poor,  so  lie  refuses  to  blame  the  weather 
for  the  troubles  of  people  who  keep  stock 
for  pets.  He  believes  in  sentiment  and 
affection  above  all  things,  but  keeping  old 
horses,  waiting  for  (Item  to  die  a  natural 
death,  instead  of  painlessly  laying  them 
away,  will  not  pay  taxes  aiul  interest,  nor 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  Parson.  Keep¬ 
ing  a  great  larrikin  dog  that  will  never 
help  the  boys  drive  the  cows  or  kill  a 
woodchuck  or  hunt  skunks  in  the  Fall, 
will  not  buy  cracked  corn  for  the  hens. 
Keeping  a  cow  long  past  her  usefulness 
because  Uncle  John  gave  you  the  calf  the 
year  before  lie  died  for  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  is  all  very  lovely,  but  don't  spend 
hours  talking  to  the  Parson  about  the 
need  of  a  tariff  on  Chinese  eggs  while 
doing  it. 


Those  Roosters. — It  is  a  good  deal  so 
with  hens.  That  is  a  clever  old  hen 
and  so  nice  with  her  goslings,  and  eats 
out  of  your  hand,  and  sings  when  you 
take  her  up;  but  if  she’s  most  old  enough 
to  vote,  boil  her  for  two  days  Steady  and 
take  her  to  the  church  slipper.  A  man 
came  down  to  the  old  church  the  other 
day.  while  the  Parson  was  painting,  and 
told  him  a  pitiful  tale  about  the  expenses 
of  his  sick  wife.  It  was  harrowing,  and 
the  Parson’s  heart  quivered.  Before  he 
left,  however,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  matter  ,.f  hens.  "Didn’t  I  see  a  good 
many  roosters  around  your  place  the 
other  day?"  said  the  Parson.  "IIow 
many  have  you?"  Tie  admitted  lie  had 
wintered  15.  As  poor  a  mongrel-looking 
lot  as  one  would  see  in  a  day's  journey. 
"Why.  how  many  hens  do  you  keep?" 
gasped  the  Parson.  "Why,  I  wintered 
18  this  last  year.”  he  said.  This  man 
buys  every  pound  of  grain  he  feeds,  ami 
later  parted  with  those  pet  roosters  for 
less  than  he  could  have  got  last.  Christ¬ 
mas. 


A  Michigan  Farm  Woman  on  “Help" 

We  were  interested  in  the  group  of 
young  men  who  want  a  chance  to  earn  a 
farm,  and  also  in  Win,  Pavelec’s  letter, 
and  we  wonder  if  they  realize  what  the 
average  farmer  has  been  up  against  the 
last  few  years,  and  how  they  would  lie 
able  to  pay  wages  enough  to  help  so  they 
could  pay  for  a  farm  “while  still  young.” 
Numerous  owners  of  line,  large  farms 
had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  taxes 
this  last  year. 

We  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the 
quality  of  help  we  have  had  that  we  seed¬ 
ed  down  all  the  land  but  what  we  could 
attend  to  with  our  own  small  family  (one 
boy),  and  we  make  just  as  much  without 
the  aggravation,  although  we  believe  with 
good  honest  tenants,  who  worked  as  hard 
ns  w'o  have,  much  more  could  be  made 
from  the  farm — or  at  least  the  tenant 


should  make  it  pay  enough  more  to  pay 
his  own  wages,  as  the  land  is  fertile. 
We  furnished  everything  for  one  family 
to  work  our  farm,  giving  them  one-third, 
and  they  took  in  $1,200  besides  having 
most  of  their  living,  chance  to  cut  fuel 
ou  shares,  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  house 
rent,  etc.  They  broke  the  tools  and 
lamed  a  horse,  were  dishonest  and  did  not 
half  do  the  work.  The  boss  said  never 
again  would  he  furnish  horses  and  tools 
for  anyone  to  help  them  get.  started. 
There  was  also  too  much  tobacco  and 
profane  language  in  that  family,  and  they 
were  destructive;  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  respect  other  people’s  property. 
When  we  were  children  we  were  told : 
“Now  be  careful  of  that,  because  it  isn't 
ours!”  But  I  heard  a  woman  say,  who 
was  told  her  children  were  destroying 
something,  "I  don’t  care;  it  isn’t  ours." 

That  seems  to  be  the  way  they  bring 
them  up  nowadays.  There  are  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  perhaps;  but  we  can't  find  the 
exception  for  a  tenant. 

Now,  Wm.  Pavelon  says  he  would  like 
to  work  for  a  man  “who  has  other  ideals 
in  life  than  to  gain  money."  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  even  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  a 
good  farm  has  to  have  money  to  “make 
the  mare  go.”  also  the  flivver,  and  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  large  farm  are  enormous.  We 
have  been  working  hard  to  get  enough 
ahead  to  put  in  modern  conveniences  in 
the  home,  and  have  not  succeeded  yet, 
though  we  live  in  hopes.  We  find  it  takes 
money  to  "put  your  ideals  across."  But 
we  believe  in  giving  the  worker  a  fair 
share  of  what  he  has  helped  to  produce, 
in  both  money  and  better  living  condi¬ 
tions — but  never  again  until  he  has 
proven  his  worth,  and  no  tobacco  users 
wanted.  MRS.  c.  J. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  were  over  20  letters 
for  Win.  Pavalec.  They  came  from  all 
over,  He  got  what  seems  to  be  a  good 
job  in  New  York  State,  and  we  hope  be 
will  make  good. 


College  Students  and  Hired  Men 

The  invitation  on  page  722  to  discuss 
the  hiring  of  college  men  I  cannot  resist. 
I  do  not  hire  college  men  for  the  reason 
that  I  consider  farming  to  be,  at  its  best, 
about  75  per  cent  hard  work  and  25  per 
cent  science  of  the  business,  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
our  colleges  hold  out  to  the  student  get¬ 
ting  an  education  is  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  do  the  hard  work  of  the  farm? 
In  case  ibis  be  true,  who  can  tell  us  what 
one  of  these  creatures  would  he  worth  to 
the  ordinary  farmer?  As  for  myself,  I 
am  hiring  married  men  with  good  intelli¬ 
gence,  furnishing  them  with  a  comfortable 
home  to  live  in  and  supplying  them  to¬ 
ward  their  living  all  the  farm  would  fur¬ 
nish  me  if  1  were  in  their  place,  also  a 
cash  payment  monthly,  which  enables 
them  to  live  as  well  as  farmers  owning 
their  farms  and  living  on  them.  This 
system  has  worked  well,  and  I  find  by 
leaving  men  on  the  farms  to  manage, 
with  myself  as  adviser,  we  can  help  each 
other,  and  just  as  many  times  do  I  get 
pointers  from  them  as  they  do  from  me. 
We  cannot  use  the  college  man  to  our 
advantage,  because  his  education  is  such 
that  he  overestimates  himself  and  under¬ 
estimates  that  which  does  the  most  good 
to  the  most  people — iCork. 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  I  have 
written  you  might  want  to  know  whereof 
I  speak.  My  son  and  I  are  operating 
five  different  farms  with  a  hired  man  on 
each  of  them.  Our  business  is  growing 
apples,  general  farm  crops  and  breeding 
purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  HAWLEY. 


Trouble  with  Chicks 

Last  year  I  had  1,000  Leghorn  chicks, 
and  had  good  results  in  raising  them. 
This  year  I  got  more,  and  am  feeding 
them  the  same  way.  At  the  ago  of  five 
and  six  weeks  some  began  to  he  rickety, 
and  soon  die.  Some  of  tliei”  droppings 
contain  blood.  I  held  a  post-mortem  on 
some  of  them  and  found  their  gizzard 
lining  sore  or  with  holes  eaten  in  it. 
Am  I  feeding  them  wrong?  I  give  a 
mash  mixed  80  lbs.  bran.  20  lbs.  white 
middlings.  10  lbs.  corn  meal,  10  lbs.  sifted 
beef  scrap.  They  have  this  dry  mash 
all  the  time.  I  feed  some  wetted  with 
sweet  milk  and  some  sweet  milk  is  cooked 
mid  cooled  before  given  them  to  drink. 
The  milk  they  got  from  the  start.  I 
bought  a  mixed  scratch  feed  for  them  ; 
we  mix  with  it  a  little  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  Water,  grit,  shells  and  charcoal 
are  in  reach,  and  they  are  on  free  range. 

Myerstown,  Pa.  '  n  B. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  mash  that 
should  eat  holes  in  the  lining  of  the  giz¬ 
zard  or  produce  a  bloody  diarrhoea.  If 
you  are  giving  the  chicks  all  the  milk 
that  they  will  drink  the  greater  part  of 
the  meat  scrap  had  better  be  left  out  of 
the  mash.  If  they  have  only  a  limited 
supply  of  milk  one-seventh  part  of  the 
mash  iu  meat  scrap  is  not  too  much. 
Perhaps  a  better  mixture  would  he  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  cornmeal,  grouud  oats  and  one- 
lmlf  part  meat  scrap.  This  to  be  fed 
with  a  limited  amount  of  milk.  Are  you 
feeding  tender  green  stuff  of  any  kind — 
young  clover,  tender  lawn  clippings,  etc.? 
If  not.  lose  no  time  in  adding  greens  to 
your  chick  ration  ;  they  are  a  valuable 
“regulator”  and  will  make  up  for  some 
indiscretions  in  feeding  of  other  kinds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Here  is  a  suggestion  for  the  rural  church.  The  one  here  shown  is  located  in  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  mi  the  road  between  two  villages.  The  advertising  sign  shown  in  the 
picture  is  nailed  to  the  tree.  You  may  say  that  hurried  car  drivers,  rushing  through 
the  country  never  would  stop  anyway.  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  You  never  can 
tell  what  they  will  do.  “It  pays  to  advertise" — even  the  church. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  Cmr-ENDICOTT  PtlBIJC  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
22 e;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  S  to  14e;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  25e ;  round  steak,  lb.,  22 
to  24 e ;  lamb  chops,  lb..  20  to  35c;  mut¬ 
ton.  lb..  10  to  25c;  sail  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
sausage,  lb.,  20c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 


dot- ; 

Dole!  bacon, 

lb.. 

20c ; 

pork 

loin, 

lb., 

27c; 

veal  cutlets, 

lh.. 

25c ; 

veal 

loaf, 

lh., 

35c  ; 

rabbits,  livi 

*,  lh 

..  25c 

:  die 

ssed, 

lb.. 

30c ; 

bull  heads, 

lh.. 

30c  ; 

eels, 

lb.,  : 

10c ; 

Pigs. 

six  weeks,  e 

ii  ch, 

$6. 

Live  Poultry — 

(’hie 

kens. 

lh..  30c ;  fowls, 

lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  2 fir;  geese, 
ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  day  old  chicks,  each,  20c. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  30e ;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  32c, 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  28c;  brown,  28c; 
duck  eggs,  35c;  milk,  q t ..  So;  buttermilk 
and  skim-milk,  ij t.,  fie;  cream,  qt,,  70c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints,  42c;  best  dairy, 
42c;  cheese,  cream.  2 Sc  ;  skim.  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  10c;  pimento  cheese.  15c. 

Asparagus,  1:.* %c ;  beaus,  8c;  celery, 
12%c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c ;  carrots, 
bit.,  $1.30 ;  Cucumbers,  ea.,  4c  ;  horseradish, 
bottle.  10c;  dandelion  greens,  peek.  20c ; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  7e :  onions.  3  lbs., 
35c:  onions,  green,  bunch,  5e;  potatoes-, 
Ini.,  05c;  new,  lb„  4c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.35;  peas,  qt.,  15c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bunch,  oc;  spinach.  15c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  15c;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
80c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  0c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  new  maple  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c ; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c;  apples,  bu., 
$2.40;  eider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 


Pork,  heavy,  lb..  14c;  light,  lb.,  12c; 
Spring  lamb,  lb.,  30  to  50c-;  beef,  lb.,  7 
lo  9c*;  veal,  lb.,  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry-  Ducks,  lb..  30c;  broil¬ 
ers,  35  to  45c ;  live  fowls,  lb.  25  to  31e  ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  liens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
broilers,  00  to  75c ;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  29  to  32c  ;  eggs.  2S  to  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  30c;  per  crate, 
$0  to  $9;  asparagus,  doz.  hunt-lies,  $1.25 
to  $1.40;  beets,  new,  doz.  bunches.  $1  to 
$1.25;  cowslips,  bu.,  50c;  endive,  doz, 
bends,  50c;  garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c;  honey, 
pt.,  30  to  35c:  lettuce,  leaf,  3  to  5c;  Bos¬ 
ton,  per  doz.,  40  to  SOe;  onions,  green, 
doz.  hunches,  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c  to 
$1.15;  peas,  bu.,  $4;  rhubarb,  doz.,  30  to 
35c;  rouiaine,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1  .  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  spinach, 
Ini.,  35  to  40c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  $22  to  $24;  No.  2,  $18  to 
$20 ;  No.  3,  $17 ;  Timothy,  ton,  $22  to 
$24  ;  straw,  ton,  $16  to  $20. 


ROCHESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  s  to  10c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  16  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb„  10  to  12c;  Spring 
Iambs,  lh..  30  to  32c  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  16e;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  10c. 

Live  Poll  I  try  Broilers,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
fowls,  lb..  26  ro  28c  :  old  roosters,  lb.,  16 
to  ISc;  guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  60c ; 
ducks,  lb..  23  lo  25c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  35c. 

Eggs,  28  to  30c ;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lb..  32  to  55c. 

Strawberries,  homegrown,  32-qt.  crate. 
$8  to  $9:  Southern.  32-qt.  orate.  $5  to  $6; 
asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to 
$1.20:  large,  doz.  bunches.  $3  to  $5: 
beets,  new.  doz.  hunches.  60  to  75c- ;  beet 
greens,  bu..  45  to  50c;  carrots,  bu..  $1.45 
to  $1.55:  celery,  doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1  : 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  green 
peas.  bu..  $4  to  $5;  lettuce  heads,  doz., 
25  to  40c;  Boston,  doz..  50  to  60c;  mint, 
green,  doz.  hunches.  50  to  55c;  onions, 
bn.,  $1.50  to  $2:  green,  doz.  bunches.  20 
to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  90c*  to  $1;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  10  to  15c:  spinach,  bu.,  24 
to  35c;  tomatoes,  lb..  30  to  35c:  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  bunches.  10  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  red 
marrow,  $7.50:  white  marrow,  $6.50;  red 
kidney,  white  kidney.  $8;  pen.  $7;  yel¬ 
low  eye.  $8;  imperials.  $6. 

Hides  No.  1.  steers,  lb..  7c:  No.  2.  6c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c;  No.  2,  4c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c :  horsebides,  ouch.  $2 
to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1.  to  $1.50;  calf.  No. 
1  10c;  No.  2.  9c;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  25  to 
2Se  ;  unwashed,  medium,  28  to  30c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.20;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  74  to  75c;  oats,  44c;  rye, 
bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.08. 

Timothy  hay,  ton.  $26  to  $28;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Heavy  rains  have  staved  off  the 
drought.  Cherries,  blackberries  and 
huckleberries  for  the  first  time.  Also 
homegrown  peas.  "Steady”  is  the  word, 
mostly. 

BUTTER — CHEESE —  EGGS 
Butter,  steady;  creamery,  33  to  40c; 
dairy,  30  to  35c;  crocks.  30  lo  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  21  to  24c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  tints,  20 
to  21c;  daisies.  21  to  22c;  longhorns.  22 


to  23c;  lim  burger,  25  to  26c;  held 
cheese,  6  to  7c  more.  Eggs,  quiet,  hen¬ 
nery,  28  to  30c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  easier  ;  turkeys,  45  to 
50e;  fowls,  22  to  35c;  chickens,  26  to 
34c ;  broilers,  48  to  50c ;  old  roosters,  22 
to  23c;  ducks,  25  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  firmer;  fowls,  26  to  28c ; 
broilers,  30  to  45c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  26  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet,  mostly  Baldwin.  Russet 
and  Ben  Davis;  best  grade,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  seconds,  $1.50  to  $2;  common, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  firmer;  best 
homegrown,  hit..  $1.10  to  $1.20;  seconds. 
$1  to  $1.10;  small.  75c  to  $1;  {’nrolinas. 
bbl..  $6  to  $8;  sweets.  Jersey,  hamper. 
$1.75  to  $2. 

BRUITS  AX'D  BERRIES 

Peaches,  quiet ;  Georgia  crate.  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Cherries,  firm ;  sweet,  qt.,  21  to 
25c.  Strawberries,  steady  ;  quality  poor  ; 
homegrown,  qt..  12  to  18c.  Blackberries, 
steady:  Southern,  qt..  18  to  20c.  Huck¬ 
leberries.  quoted,  qt..  26  to  30e.  Water¬ 
melons,  steady  ;  each.  40  to  90c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9; 
marrow,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium. 
$8  to  $8.25.  Onions,  easy ;  Texas,  yel¬ 
low  and  white,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
Egyptian,  sacks.  $5  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady :  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  basket,  $2.75  to  $3;  beans,  green 
and  wax.  hamper.  $1.50  to  $2;  beets, 
hamper.  $1 .50  to  $2 ;  doz.  hunches,  90c 
to  $1.25;  cabbage,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2; 
carrots,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25;  doz. 
hunches.  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  hamper,  50c-  to 
$1.50;  lettuce,  homegrown,  box,  90c  to 
$1 ;  parsley,  doz.  hunches,  50  to  90c; 
peas,  hag,  $5  to  $5.50:  peppers,  box,  $2 
to  $2.50;  pieplant,  doz.  hunches.  25  to 
40c:  radishes,  doz.  hunches.  15  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu..  25  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate.  $2.50  to  $5;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  nominal;  light  comb.  lb..  15  to 
22c;  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
dull;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75, 

FEED 

Hay.  steady  :  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $21 
to  $24;  clover  mixed.  $19  t<>  $23:  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $17  to  $1S;  rye  straw,  $18 
to  $19.  Wheat  bran,  unchanged;  earlot, 
ton.  $20.50 ;  middlings.  $20.50:  red  dog. 
$33.50;  cottonseed  meal.  849.25;  oilmen! 
$47 ;  hominy,  $28 :  gluten.  $36.25 ;  oat 
feed,  $10:  rye  middlings.  $24.  j.  w.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  38  to  40c- ;  good  to 
choice,  35  to  37c:  lower  grades,  32  to 
34c;  ladle-packed.  23  to  28c;  packing 
stock,  18  to  24c, 

EGGS 

Fancy,  nearby.  33  to  38c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  28c;  lower  grades, 
20  to  23c. 

1JVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  fancy,  26  to  28c;  fair  to  good. 
24  to  25c ;  Spring  chickens,  45  to  50e ; 
ducks,  20  to  22c ;  geese,  14  to  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c;  roosters,  IS  to  19c; 
Spring  ducks,  24  to  25c. 

FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt.,  5  to  20e.  Oranges, 
box,  $3  to  $10.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl..  $2.75  to  $6.50: 
cabbage,  bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
bunch,  10  to  40c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Ben  Davis.  $4  to  $6 ;  Russet,  $4  to  $7 ; 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $3. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $9  to  $9.50 ;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $9.35 ;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  .‘17 % e ;  good  to 
choice,  34  to  SOe;  dairy,  27  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearly  hennery.  36  to  37c;  gathered, 
choice.  29  to  31c;  common  to  good.  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $25.50  to  $26;  middlings. 
$27.50  to  $29;  red  dog.  $39.50;  mixed 
feed,  $29  to  $33;  gluten  feed.  $40;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $50  to  $55;  linseed  meal.  $54 
to  $56. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $1,10  to 
$1.15;  new.  bbl..  $6  to  $7.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28c;  broilers,  37  to  38c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  38c- ;  fowls,  2S  to 
35c;  roosters,  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz,,  $4 
to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  hu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  celery, 
bu.  box,  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  bu..  40  to 
60c ;  radishes,  25  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25 
to  30c;  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  spinach,  box.  15  to  25c-. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  15,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ine..  prices  for  June:  Class  1, 
for  liquid  consumption,  $1.75 ;  Class  2, 
for  cream  and  ice  cream.  $1.50;  Class  3, 
for  condensed  milk,  a  differential  of  20e 
over  butter  prices ;  Class  4.  for  butter 
and  choose,  price  based  on  butter  and 
cheese  quotations. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .36%  0  .37 

flood  to  choice...  .33  <§]  .36 

Lower  grades . 29  @  .32 

City  made . 24  Ca.  .31 

Dairy,  best . 35  0.  .35% 

Common  to  good..  .30  Cd  .33 

Packing  stock . 22  @  .27 

CHEESE 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

,  Butter — Best  . $.46  to  $.48 


Fair  to  good . 40  to  .44 

Milk — Loose  at  stores . 07  to  .08 

Bottled.  Grade  A .  .16 

Bottled.  Grade  B,, .  .14 

Certified  .  .28 

Heavy  cream.  %  pint....  .28 

Cheese,  lb . 30  to  .45 

Eggs — Best  . 45  to  .50 

Fair  to  good . 30  to  .42 

Fowls . 45  to  .50 

Chickens  . 45  to  .50 

Lamb  chops  . 50  to  .65 

Potatoes,  new*,  lb . 05  to  .07 

Apples,  doz . 50  to  .75 

Onions,  lb.  . 05  to  .10 

Lettuce*  head  . 05  to  .10 


Wool  Notes 

Reports  from  Boston  indicate  a  rather 
quiet  trade,  but.  firm  values  in  all  lines, 
and  more  interest,  shown  by  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Thp  new  clip  of  territory  fine  and 
fine  medium  is  moving  at  $1.30  to  $1.40 
on  clean  basis.  Ohio  delaine  is  reported 
moving  at  55  to  60c;  three-eighths  blood. 
47  to  48c,  and  quarter  blood.  42  to  43c. 
Oregon  wools  are  said  to  be  about  all  sold, 
price?  there  ranging  from  28  to  30c. 
Best  fine  Montana  has  brought  40c,  and 
medium  33  to  35c. 


Wh.  milk,  nexv,  fey. 

.19% 

m 

.20 

Average  run  . 

.18% 

(a. 

.19 

.Skims  . 

.14 

@ 

.15 

EGGS 

"White,  choice  to  fev 

.40 

0 

.41 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

m 

.38 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’bv.  b’st 

.32 

Ca) 

.34 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25 

@ 

.30 

Gathered,  hest  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.24 

@ 

.2S 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.49 

m 

.52 

Common  to  good . . 

.42 

(<v 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.42 

Ca) 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

fa) 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

(a 

.DO 

Fowls  . 

.25 

m 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Ca ) 

.19 

l ) ticks  . 

.20 

Ca) 

.25 

Geese  . . . 

.15 

Ca] 

.IS 

Squabs,  doz . 

3.50 

@ 

8.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.75 

@ 

9.00 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

0 

6.35 

<  'ows  . 

1.50 

Ca' 

6.00 

Calves,  p’rne  v’l,  cwt. 

9.00 

0 

12.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0 

7.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

0 

1 1 .50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

14.00 

0 

15.00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 

8.00 

0 

9.00 

Medium  . 

8.00 

0 

9.50 

1  'ea  . 

9.50 

0 

10.00 

Red  kidney . 

8.50 

0 

9.00 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

0 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

6.50 

0 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.50 

0 

9.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

0 

5.00 

Spy  . 

6.00 

0 

9  00 

Ilusset  . . 

4.00 

0 

6.50 

Western,  box  .... 
Strawberries — 

2.00 

0 

4.25 

Jersey,  qt . 

.13 

0 

.30 

Delaware  and  Md. 

.05 

0 

.15 

U  p-river  . 

.15 

0 

.35 

Avocados,  doz . 

4.00 

0 

4.50 

Muskmelons,  bu.  . .  . 

2.50 

Cd 

s.oo 

Watermelons,  car.  .  .350.00 

0' 

■00.00 

Peaches,  Ga..  crate. 

2.00 

0 

5.00 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.15 

0 

.35 

Blackb’es,  N.  C..  qt. 

.12 

0 

.25 

Cherries,  S-lb.  bkt .  • 

0 

1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b's. 

1.00 

0 

5  00 

Beets,  bu . 

.50 

(it 

2  00 

Carrots,  bu.  ....... 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Cabbage,  hu . 

1.00 

0 

1  50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

2.00 

I  .lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

Cd) 

1  50 

Onions,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

4.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.00 

0 

2.75 

Radishes,  100  h’ches. 

1.50 

0 

1.75 

Spit  melt,  bbl . 

.50 

0 

1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bn .... 

2.00 

0 

2.25 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

Tomatoes.  0-bkt.  c'to 

1.50 

0 

4.00 

Watercress.  100  b’es 

2.50 

Rhubarb,  100  b’t  lies. 

2.00 

0 

4.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.75 

0 

o 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

4.00 

0 

4.50 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

1.75 

0 

2.50 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

1.75 

0 

2.50 

Southern,  new.  bbl.  . 

2.50 

0 

6.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.00 

0 

2.75 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

I  lav.  Timothv,  No.  1 

31 .00 

0 

32.00 

No.  2  . 

28.00 

0 

30.00 

No.  3  . 

25.00 

0 

27.00 

Shipping  . 

22.00 

0 

24.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

22.00 

0 

30.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

36.00 

@  38.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . $1.27 

No.  1.  Northern . .  1.42 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.30 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 77 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 47 

Rye  .  1.00 

Barley  .  . .  .75 


Exemption  of  Tax  on  Pension 

T  would  like  to  know  how  the  law  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  exemption  of  tax  on  pension 
money.  I  live  in  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y.  We 
have  State-  county,  and  town  tax.  road 
and  light  tax :  no  exemption  on  school 
tax.  Mow  does  the  rest  apply  where  pen¬ 
sion  money  has  been  invested  in  my 
house  ?  E.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

The  tax  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
provides  as  follows:  “Real  property  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  pension, 
bonus,  or  insurance  granted  by  the  United 
States  or  by  this  State  for  military  or 
naval  services,  and  owned  by  the  pen¬ 
sioner,  the  person  receiving  the  bonus  or 
the  insured,  or  by  his  wife  or  widow,  is 
subject  to  taxation  as  herein  provided. 
Such  property  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  real  property  in  the 
tax  districts.  At  the  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sessors  to  hear  the  complaints  concerning 
assessments,  a  verified  application  for  the 
exemption  of  such  real  property  from  tax¬ 
ation  may  be  ppresented  to  them  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  thereof,  which  ap¬ 
plication  must  show  the  facts  on  which 
the  exemption  is  claimed,  including  the 
amount  of  pension,  bonus  or  insurance 
money  used  iu  or  toward  the  purchase  of 
such  property.  No  such  exemption  on 
account  of  pension,  bonus  or  insurance 
money  shall  be  allowed  in  excess  of  $5,000. 
If  the  assessors  are  satisfied  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  entitled  to  the  exemption  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  this  subdivision 
used  in  the  purchase  of  such  property 
equals  or  exceeds  the  assessed  valuation 
thereof,  they  shall  enter  the  word  ‘ex¬ 
empt’  upon  the  assessment  roll  opposite 
the  description  of  such  property.  If  the 
amount  of  such  pension,  bonus  or  insur¬ 
ance  money  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
this  subdivision  used  in  the  purchase  of 
the  property  is  less  than  the  assessed 
vali.  u  ion,  they  shall  enter  upon  the  as¬ 
sessment  ^  roll  the  words  ‘exempt  to  the 
extent  of  ......  dollars’  (naming  the 

amount),  and  thereupon  such  real  prop¬ 
erty,  to  the  extent  of  the  exemption  en¬ 
tered  by  the  assessors,  shall  be  exempt 
Irom  State,  comity,  and  general  municipal 
tnxaton.  bat  shall  be  taxable  for  local 
school  purposes  and  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  streets  ami  highways, 
if  no  application  for  exemption  he  grunt¬ 
ed.  the  property  shall  he  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion  for  all  purposes.  The  entries  aboye 
required  shall  be  made  and  continued  in 
ca  eh  assessment  of  the  property  s  -,  pmg  as 
it  is ^ exempt  from  taxation  for  any  pur¬ 
pose."  This  section  is  very  explicit  as 
to  the  amount  of  exemption  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  same,  and  seems 
to  answer  your  question  fully.  n.  t. 

Search  for  Abstract  of  Title 

How  many  years  back  must  an  abstract 
of  title  to  real  estate  be  carried  so  the 
title  is  all  right  ?  J.  ii.  c. 

New  York. 

It  is-  impossible  to  state  a  definite  time 
for  which  an  abstract  must  run  in  order 
to  show  that  the  title  is  perfect.  Usually 
from  30  to  40  years  will  assure  the  pur¬ 
chaser  that  the  title  is  good.  Some  con¬ 
veyancers  are  satisfied  with  a  20-vear 
search.  j 

Salary  of  Justice  of  Peace 

Relative  to  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  issue, 
(he  ustices  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of 
Huntington.  Suffolk  Co..  N  Y  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,200,  and  no  extra 
fees.  T  ant  told  that  most  Long  Island 
towns  have  placed  their  justices  of  the 
peace  on  a  salary  basis;  in  Nassau 
(  minty,  for  instance,  these  officers  re¬ 
ceiving  a  remuneration  of  $2,500  a  year. 
The  amount  of  work  at  a  Long  Island  town 
court  is  almost  as  heavy  as  in  a  city 
court  nowadays,  you  know.  a.  r.  h. 


ARDEE'S 


PERFECT 

ERIN 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


^LL  SOLD  OUT  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
The  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is 
merely  to  remind  you  that 

LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 

are  the  great  $  and  f  strain  of  the  poultry 
world.  The  profit-making  strain.  The 
strain  that  will  lay  the  most  big  white  eggs 
that  bring  the  long  green  dollars. 

We  thank  you. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


P.  S.  W«  still  have  some  of  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalogs  which  we  will  send  fr»e  on  r*tpi*»t,  and 
will  have  some  pullets  in  July  anil  August  for  those 
Who  epsak  early. 


BABY  CHICKS 

1 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

34  YEARS  HATCHING  EXPERIENCE.  As 
a  result  we  hatch  chicks  the  stamina  of 
which  is  excelled  by  none.  Convinced  of  this 
fact,  after  recently  traveling  some  10,000  miles 
on  a  tour  of  investigation. 

Now  selling  from  $.12  up 

8  Varieties 

Write  for  catalogue,  then  judge  for  yourself 
where  the  real  place  is  to  buy  them. 

Orders  from  25  to  25,000  filled  In  one  shipment. 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  "Sfcg*- 

Order  early.  81  will  hook  your  ordor.  S  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  l  ie  each:  $14)0  par  1,00(1.  B.  P. 
Rocks.  13c  each;  *120  pci  1,000.  Vigorous  mixed 
chicks,  9c  each;  880  per  1,000.  Also  Redx,  Wyan¬ 
dotte*,  Minorca*,  etc.  100  percent  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Fin©  catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Th«  Old  RaliabU  Plant 


I  PflTTPIVn  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

LESHER  S  WYCKOFF  Strain 

Summer  sale  of  Cocks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on. 
J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.|W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  and  broil¬ 
ers,  9c  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Writ* 
for  prices.  C.  P.  Leister,  IMcAlistervllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Ring  Neck  Pheasanis  ^TA6i  u,r? 

and  vigorous  stock  SIO  per  pair.  Special  quotation 
per  hundred.  Silver  Pheasants,  limited  number, 
only  S10  each,  October  delivery,  Birds  pinioned  on 
request.  No  eggs  this  Reason.  10  per  cent  deposit 
on  all  orders.  3UPT.  ffllRACRES  ESTATE.  Biyporf,  H.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  •tockinff  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Clones,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  tdrds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardlcy,  Pa 


Tiffany's  Superior 

fi  /y  /tfY  ( Mammoth  Pekin  ] 
U  l,l,\  Giant  Rouen 
LUUJ  ( Indian  Runner  I 


(DUCKLINGS 


ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  *  34  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 
Prick  List  Free. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Istip.N.Y. 


HATCHING^GGS  PEKIN  "BBSS 

BEAT7AND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  Lsng  Mind,  NY. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

1C  eggs.  Thomun  Kelly,  UblltonfllU,  Plymouth,  Mans. 


r’  „  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Bantams 

line  rOUliry  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Tin  by  Chicks.  Stock, 
Eggs  low.  Catalog.  Pioneer  Farina,  Telford,  Pa. 


r*l  III  I  March  Hatched. Mixed  tiul- 

1  I  L_  1  .  a-*  I  lets,  Jiao  per  100; gtlft  per 

■  ™  60;  f*S  per  SO.  Also  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatched,  8*®  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Selieraville,  Pa. 


r%w  TV  V  C. White heghorns.HwIts. old. 

r'l  //,/,#*  #  Pure  Bred  and  Guaranteed  to  be 
M  w  •*  -■  an  right.  Write  for  Low  Prices. 

THE  ADAMS  POULTRY  FARM  •  Caledonia.  Ohie 


BABY  CHICKS  8c"1 

Bred  to  lay  and  easy  to  raise.  S.  C  W  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  Reds  and  mixed.  100*  Guarantee. 
Write  for  circular.  Wm.  Nace,  McAlisteryille,  Pa. 


JERSEYBLACKC3-IANTS 

Ameriua’a  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers.  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  CAGE  S  SONS.  Boi  198  Belnm.  N.  J. 


SC.  Anoonu*.  Ownland  Farm's  “Ultra  Qua,*’  egg-lneil 
•  winners  1st  ckl  .  “The  Ontario, "Guelph  ami  others 
of  quality,  head  special  and  Hock  matings  Folder 

EARLE  S  WILSON,  Bo,  497,  Hanunand,  R  ».,  Sue  R  r.  SiiCoiii  Club 


Tom  Barron  Strain  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

The  World’s  Greatest  Layers 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range;  but¬ 
termilk  fed.  All  flocks  mated  to  cock¬ 
erels  out  of  imported  birds.  Special 
price  of  baby  chicks  for  Juno  as 
follows ; 

Regular  matings,  $120  per  1000, 
$13  per  100,  $7  per  50,  $4  per  25. 
Select  matings,  all  old  hens,  late 
moulters,  $15  per  100,  $140  per 
1000.  $8  per  50.  $4.25  per  $25. 
Certified  matings,  $20  per  100.  $10 
per  50,  $5  per  25. 

Last  hatch  J uly  4.  A  hatch  every  Mon- 
day  and  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  My 
book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders. 


Box  75 


EDGAR  BRIGGS 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

PORTER’S 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  n  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
whit©  eggs  for  market,  for  which  wo  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Out  pullets  at©  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  havo  sizo.  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerel •  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  SoduB,  N*  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  “I 

We  are  offering  our  surplus  of  yearling 
hens  at  $1  .75  each.  These  birds  have  been 
fine  layers  and  will  make  good  foundation 
stock.  For  three  consecutive  years  our  birds 
have  been  tested  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  College,  the  entire  flock  being  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

MAPLESIDE  POULTRY  FARMfSSrrt 


S.C.White  Leghorn 


UrtdUp  76  J  Standard  II 
Jfot  ihmToJ  Pnct  || 

ELMFORD  FARM’ 

O *  &RTC2IHG  INSTITUTION 
JftfxJl  b'.trt  /latch try 

FAiRPORT.  N.Y. 


r  March  25th- 
we  are  sold  out  to 
May  2nd 

and  mostly  with  orders 
from  old  customers.  That 
speaks  well  for  the  satls- 
laetion  our  chicks 
give.  /7\ 

k  HOW  MANY?  Y  ^ 
WHICH.  r. 
TUESDAY?  \  '***“’ 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


II.  P.  HOCKS 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  38 

J.  A,  Craig,  N.  J .  36 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  49 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  54 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  t .  42 

Uoselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  28 

W.  P.  KOCK8 

8  Bradford  AUyn.  Mass .  41 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  34 

James  F  MacDonald,  Mass .  42 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  36 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

K.  C.  Condlct  A  Son,  N.  J .  33 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  40 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  24 


S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H,  W.  ColllngwOOd,  N.  .1 .  35 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass... .  42 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  49 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J. ...  . .  34 

Howard  G.  Tavlor,  N.  J .  52 

R.  YV.  Tracy.  N.  J .  32 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  46 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y .  51 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  39 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J .  59 

Solomon  Rlchman,  N,  J .  53 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  57 

Beck  Egg  Farin.N.  J .  55 

J.  W,  Botteher,  N.  J .  54 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Cono .  49 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

A  L.  Causse.  Jr  ,  N.  J... .  49 

Cranberry  llroolt  Farm,  N,  J .  62 

J.  S.  Cray  «.  Son.  N.  J .  58 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  63 

Alex  Kiehenbnnui,  N.  J .  50 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  64 

Pinchurst.  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50 

Mattie  1J  hippele,  N.  J . . .  57 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  57 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  65 

Ursendiit  Farm.  N.Y .  61 

Ohas  E.  Grove,  Del .  57 

Leo  A.  Grontcn,  Conn .  55 

Henry  M.  Heine.  N.  J . .  6J 

John  J  Hourdt,  N,  J .  35 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y .  49 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  65 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  62 

Frank L.  Ilugux,  N.  J .  60 

Sami,  Johnston.  N.  J .  54 

Guorgu  C-  Johnson,  N.  J .  51 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  59 

Robert  O,  Knapp,  N,  Y .  61 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  47 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  42 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  . I .  53 

Marquis  A  Wagner,  N.  Y  .  52 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam.  K.  1  .  34 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  67 

Mereer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4i 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  53 


8  to  10  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 

Sinele  Comb  White  Leghorns.  $1.2^  ©5011.  In  lots  of 
100  or  more,  51.15  each.  Cockerels  for  brooding. 
$2. DO  each,  6  for  510.  These  birds  are  hatched  from 
eggs  from  our  httn  moulting  hens  from  our  own 
farm  and  raised  by  us  on  fre©  raue©.  and  are  the 
same  as  w©  shall  us©  in  ouv  own  pens.  Wo  do  not 
breod  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARSI 
L.  J.  Wekd  &  Son,  Props.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

HARDIMONT  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eight,  ten  and  twelve  weeks  old  Pullet* 
for  delivery  June  arid  July. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM  !  ew  Jersey  I 


CHICKS  .08  CENTS 

White  Leghorns,  10c;  Rock©,  12c;  Reds, 
Wyandotte*,  Minorca*,  13c;  Mixed,  .08c  each 

These  are  Bargain  Rates.  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Lots.  Order  from  this  ad.  Suf©  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  6  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

SX  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  amt  White  Reck.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  Sc.  und  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
tots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND.  Bar  2,  McAlisterville,  P«. 

265-300-Egg  Strain 

White  Leghorn  CoPc!xk,rd 

8-10  weeks  old.  @3.50  ©ach,  Hatched  by  Ferris. 

Raised  by  HOWARD  B.  WALTON.  Brookhaven,  N.  Y. 

Eight  and  Twelve-Weeks-Old  Pullets <”£lJSf,>' 

Barron  strain  stock.  W.  E  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J„  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  June  5,  1022: 


Week  Total 


ESet  Your  7NJ1 
n  Egg  Prices!  si 

3elf  can  govern  next  winter’s 

_  now.  ' 

How?  Simply  by  storing  egg9  away  in 
RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver  while  egg  pri¬ 
ces  are  reasonable.  In  winter  you’ll  have 
all  the  eggs  you  want  at  those  reasonable 
price©. 

A  pint  of  RUTLAND  will  preserve  8  doien 
fresh  eggs.  A  quart  will  save  18  to  20  dozen. 
Prepare  the  full  solution  and  put  away  only 
a  few  eggs  first  if  you  wish  and  add  more 
from  time  to  time.  The  more  eggs  you  store 
now,  the  more  money  you  will  save.  They 
keep  fresh  in  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver  from 
9  months  to  a  year. 

The  government  highly  recommends’savlng 
eggs  in  water  glass.  Using  the  genuine 
RUTLAND,  instead  of  taking  chances 
with  unknown  egg  preservers,  insures  i 
complete  satisfaction.  J 

l  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver,  in  pint,  M 
x  quart  and  gallon  sizes,  comes  in  air-  J[| 
\  tight  tins  that  keep  its  strength.  Look  J|| 
A  for  the  red  and  green  check  on  the  #1 
||!\  RUTLAND  con  at  any  poultry  J||| 

I  \  supply  house,  genernl  store  or  J  |] 
\  drug  store,  if  you  can’t  get  #  || 

|llllllll\  RUTLAND  Egg  Preserver  M jl||||| 
43  ~!>>s  ©end  us  your  dealer’s  M  llillll 

"Teg  name  and  you  will  be  jf]l||| 
rwi  ill  ill  ijTHf  supplied  promptly.  >#||||||||  | 

itPTTinrrS  .  Rutland  Fire  Clay  ||  ||||  / 

RutUnd.Vt.^dlf11 111 1,  Jin 

[  J6«  MHin«] 


June  24,  1922 


F.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  54  1156 

Saiuuol  Niece  &  Sou,  N.  J .  59  1626 

S.  01r.cn,  N.  J.  .  58  1080 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  1062 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  67  1054 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  30  812 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  60  1135 

Colombian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  70  1051 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J., . .  41  909 

RoaehUl  Farm.  N  .! .  46  1004 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  48  1034 

.1.  W.  SclirClb,  N.  Y . 62  1033 

SJiadowbroox  Farm,  Conn .  58  1046 

A- B.  Spear.  N,  J .  45  1160 

Spring  Luke  Farm,  N.  J  . . .  ....  45  1026 

John  G.  Slmmouds.  N.  .1 .  58  1028 

Matthew  Stotbart,  Jr  .  N,  J  .  «4  1039 

WHlls  K.  Stryker,  N.  3 .  on  him 

Bun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  50  988 

Wallace  8.  Suydalu,  N.  .1 .  64  946 

Tom’s  Poultry  Fa  no,  N,  J, .  61  ll»o 

J.  R.  Vail  Uouten.  N.  J .  33  782 

Gustav  W  alters,  N  ,T  ,  .  52  991 

John  F.  Wchroll,  N.  3 .  54  978 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm. IN.  J .  47  907 

James  Wbetsel,  N  J .  55  948 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  60  98.1 

Wllburtha  Poultry  F'urm,  N.  J .  Cl  974 

S.  c.w.  LEU  HORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  CO.  M.  P.  A .  64  1033 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  41  860 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  CO  963 

S  0  IV  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  45  965 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . .  25  771 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  60  1009 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  40  932 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  49  956 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  58  1049 

Vlnelnnd  Poultry  Assn  .  51  902 

Total  . 4995  98062 


Lame  Hen;  Wasting  Disease 

The  other  day  I  went  out  to  feed  my 
hens  and  found  one  lying  on  the  ground. 
She  is  in  good  health,  her  comb  is  very 
red,  her  droppings  good,  and  she  lays 
every  other  day,  hut  she  cannot  walk. 
She  goes  around  on  her  knuckles  and 
toes.  Another  hen  did  not  eat,  hut  stood 
around,  and  I  put  her  alone.  She  just 
wasted  away,  but  had  an  offensive  odor, 
so  I  killed  her.  What,  was  her  trouble? 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  ,T.  MBS.  J.  A.  h. 

Give  the  hen  which  is  unable  to  walk 
a  physic,  one  to  two  teaspoons  of  castor 
oil  or  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts,  dis- 
I  solved  in  a  little  water,  and  place  her  by 
herself  in  comfortable  quarters  whore  she 
can  be  lightly  fed  for  a  few  days.  She 
may  recover  the  use  of  her  legs,  or  nifly 
show  by  increasing  weakness  that  she  has 
some  internal  trouble  from  which  she 
cannot  recover. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  which 
cause  this  wasting  away  and  death, 
among  which  tuberculosis  is  common.  I 
do  not  know,  of  course,  the  cause  in  this 
case.  m,  b,  D.  ! 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof,-  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
now.  l’he  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vinelnud  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  -with,  at  Davisville,  Rhodo 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


16  Depot  St„  Randolph,  Mass. 


Summer  Lice  Take  Big  Toll 

from  the  comfort  and  health  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  They  sap  vitality  and  aggravate 
more  in  hot  weather  than  in  winter. 
Poultry  and  hogs,  especially,  are  prolific 
carriers  of  summer  lice.  Simple  treatment 
with  LOUSE-CHASE  saves  many  times 
cost  on  every  animal.  Try  it;  50c.  and 
$1.00  packages. 

SCAB-CHASE— 75c.  and  #1.50— for  Itch,  Mange, 
Scabies  and  other  parasitic  skin  diseases.  Send 
check  ormoney  order  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.  -  Newport,  Vt. 

money  back-plus  io  per  cent.-if 

NOT  SATISFIED!, 


Sick  Baby  Chicks?  ffW 

remedy  for  roup,  colds,  bowel  trouble  and  euch  costly  ailmente. 
Preventive  os  well  no  curative.  A  wonder  worker  for  poultry. 
On  market  over  20  years.  Endorsed  by  many  thousand  user*. 
Don’t  lose  your  baby  chicks.  Get  GERMOZONE  TODAY.  At 
drug  and  teed  stores.  II  no  dealer,  order  by  card.  75c  and  11.50 
sitee.  Postman  will  collect.  No  extra  charge. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  F.50  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Baby  Chicks— Prices  Reduced 

Quality  First  Sturdy  Sumnier-Halchcd  Chicks  known 

lr - ;  ~  •  by  our  satisfied  customers  for  their 

f'vflWARl'  i  viE°r  and  high  laying  qualities. 

\\1l)O0™  V  J  B*utd  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyan- 
/W  KADIkA  <’0,,cs«  and  Broil©'  Chicks.  Out  high 
hW  rAKnd/H  quaiity  an<j  iow  price*  will  please  you. 

Write — giving  number,  kind  and  date 
wanted. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  -  Box  184.  Utnberirille,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Hr©  (tallvery  guar 
a  nteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods,  White,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Minorca*.  Write  lor  pamphlet— 

Free.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SINK*  r.  Prop.  StoilUtarTlIU,  Pa. 


B»  DV  White,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  ?t*  1  Barred 
ADI  Hock,  it.  1.  Unis.  $14;  White  Wyandottcs,  Anco- 
ruirifC  nas,8l6.  Leaflet  on  request.  KOBELAWN  FOUL 
LniLftJ  TR Y  FARM  a  HATOHERY,  Ottsvills,  Pi.  Bspt-  A 

200  Yearling  Laying  Hens  For  Sale 

8.  O.  W.  Loghorn,  S2.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red.  $3.  10  and 
12-wlcs.-old  pullets,  SI  25  to  S2. 

WEBNElt  BROTHERS  Mt.  flluriou,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  H.  1.  Keds,  both  combs.  White 
Wvnndottes  Prices  right.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVERDALE  rmilTRT  FARM  Boi  185  Rivtldll*,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing  just  howtho  account,  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


vfiy  ctffo 

cm.cke 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

I  feed  for  scratch  grain  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  pinhead  oats,  cracked  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  until  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
When  should  1  begin  to  feed  mash,  at 
what  age?  For  mash  I  use  200  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  beef  scrap ;  sift 
scrap  and  oats.  Just  how  do  you  start 
and  feed  them  ?  v.  a.  s. 

I  shall  have  to  confess,  to  not  having 
any  very  hard  and  fast  rules  about  feed¬ 
ing  young  chicks;  only  a  few  general 
principles.  Perhaps  my  principal  princi¬ 
ple  is  that  dry  foods  for  young  chicks  are 
safest.  Another  is  that  hard  grains  are 
not  hard  for  the  chicks  to  eat  and  digest. 
Another,  that  the  dangers  of  overfeeding 
are  less  likely  to  be  encountered  if  moist 
foods  of  any  kind  are  not  used  until 
chicks  have  gotten  well  beyond  the  danger 
stage.  Another,  that  milk  in  some  form 
is  indispensable  for  young  chicks,  and 
good  for  chicks  of  all  ages.  Another, 
that  tender  green  stuff  helps  markedly  in 
keeping  the  digestive  system  in  good 
working  order. 

The  foods  that  you  mention  are  good; 
I  can't  suggest  anything  better,  so  far 
as  grains  go.  If  these  chicks  were  mine, 
they  would  get  fed  about  this  way:  When 
taken  from  the  incubator,  and  that  would 
not  be  until  all  were,  not  only  hatched 
but  thoroughly  dry  and  fluffy  and  strong 
on  their  legs,  no  matter  lmw  long  that 
might  be  after  the  first  hatched  had  ap¬ 
peared,  they  would  he  placed  in  the 
brooder  and  have  set  before  them  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  in  dishes  that  they 
could  not  get  into  ami  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  so  that  all  might  have  easy  access  to 
the  milk.  They  would  be  given  no  water. 
After  they  had  gotten  a  little  acquainted 
with  their  new  quarters  and  hall  all  had 
a  good  drink  of  milk.  I  should  probably 
scatter  a  little  oat  flake  or  rolled  oats 
over  their  backs.  I  like  rolled  oats  here, 
for  they  are  easily  seen  and  the  chicks 
quickly  learn  to  pick  them  up  for  food. 
Oatmeal  and  milk  is  n  rather  wholesome 
dish,  too.  Ask  any  Scotchman. 

The  hard-boiled,  infertile  eggs  that 
were  taken  from  the  incubator  would, 
long  ago,  have  been  fed  to  the  old  hens. 
They  are  excellent  for  chickens,  after  the 
chickens  have  reached  maturity.  The 
little  chicks  might  not  get  anything  but 
milk  and  rolled  oats  for  the  first  day ; 
milk  always  before  them  and  rolled  oats 
scattered  over  their  backs  several  times. 
Just  how  many  would  depend  upon  how 
busy  I  was  and  whether  I  could  beat  my 
wife  to  it  or  not.  I  should  try  to  give 
them  a  little  less  than  they  wanted,  how¬ 
ever.  rather  than  more.  The  next  day 
they  woidd  get  some  of  that  mixed 
cracked  grain  in  shallow  pans,  pie  tins 
or  wooden  trays,  and  with  it  a  little 
chick  grit.  When  the  chicks  had  learned 
the  difference  between  this  and  protrud¬ 
ing  nail  heads,  tree  twigs  and  other  bits 
of  rubbish.  I  might  scatter  the  fine  grains 
in  light  litter,  but  trays  make  pretty  good 
places  for  it.  It  isn't  wasted,  and  the 
chicks  keep  pretty  busy  scratching  in  the 
litter,  anyway.  They  would  get  this 
crio  ked  grain  for  several  days,  and  mean¬ 
while  I  should  be  trying  to  find  some  let¬ 
tuce  or  other  tender  green  stuff  from  the 
garden  to  feed  them  along  with  it.  Young 
clover  may  often  he  found  before  garden 
stuff  becomes  available.  I  should  give 
the  chicks  all  the  green  stuff  that  they 
would  eat  if  1  could  find  it.  No  angle- 
worms;  angleworms  were  designed  by  na¬ 
ture  for  fish  bait  and  are  all  right  in  their 
place — the  creek.  My  convictions  are 
that  the  chicks  should  have  nothing  hut 
milk,  green  stuff  and  hard  cracked  grains 
for  two  weeks,  but  I  should  probably  he 
unable,  to  live  up  to  them,  for  the  force 
of  habit  and  custom  is  strong,  and  about 
the  fourth  day  I  could  very  likely  he  seen 
carrying  some  of  that  mash  in  shallow 
wooden  boxes  to  the  brooder  house. 

These  shallow  boxes,  or  fiats,  would 
have  hardware  cloth  cut  to  fit  loosely  in¬ 
side.  and  a  section  of  this  wire  mesh 
cloth  would  lie  directly  upon  the  dry 
mash  inside  the  boxes.  The  chicks  would 
eat  the  ground  grains  through  the  open 
meshes,  and  when  they  tried  to  scratch 
it  all  out  of  the  shallow  boxes,  which 
they  would,  their  toenails  would  slip 
over  the  wires  and  they  would  get  exer¬ 
cise  without  wasting  expensive  feed. 
This  mash  might  not  he  kept  before  the 
chicks  all  the  timp  for  the  first  day  or 
two ;  much  would  depend  upon  how  ac¬ 
tive  the  chicks  kept,  if  it  were,  hut  it 
would  soon  be  there  as  a  permanent  dish, 
and  the  cracked  grains  might  also  he 
kept  in  similarly  protected  flats  by  the 
side  of  the  mash.  This  is  assuming  that 
the  chicks  have  a  good-sized  brooder 
house,  with  litter  to  scratch  in  and  an 
outdoor  run  for  a  playground.  If  they 
have  these,  they  will  not  over  eat  of  the 
dry  foods,  hut  will  eat  a  little  at  a  time 
and  run  a  lot  between  times.  The  milk 
would  always  be  there  for  drink,  or,  if 
I  didn’t  have  milk,  water.  They  must 
not  be  without  drink  between  daylight 
and  dark,  and  I  am  not  sure  hut  that 
some  of  them  wake  up  in  the  night  and 
(•all  for  a  drink  of  water.  If  milk  is  the 
sole  drink,  the  meat  scrap  may  be  cut 
out  «f  the  dry  mash,  or  at  least  very 
much  reduced  in  quantity.  Meat  and 
milk  are  high  in  protein,  and  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  feeding  a  little  chick  too  inucD 
protein  in  his  ration. 

After  about  four  weeks  this  mash, 
moistened,  may  be  fed  once  daily,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  giving  it  dry.  The  great  dan¬ 
ger  from  bowel  troubles  should  be  past 
then,  and  the  chicks  will  stand  more 
liberal  feeding.  If  they  are  on  free  range 
they  will  stand  most  anything,  m.  b.  d. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  EIGHT- WEEK  PULLETS 

®Free  Range— Healthy  PROFIT  Producers 

a  One  report  from  Snyville,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  Gth,  1922— •Enclosed  find  check,  part 

O  payment  ou  1100  Chix,  for  delivery  March  and  April,  as  arranged . 

1  am  getting  about  C5%  of  eggs  from  the  Pullets  that  I  bought  of  yon  last  May 
and  they  are  looking  fine,”  (Signed)  WM.  T,  ROSE. 

We  have  12,000  Chix  which  will  make  Pullets  jnst  as  good  for  shipment  June 
and  July— #1.25  each— 8120  per  100 — and  we  give  you  "A  Square  Deal” 
without  extra  charge. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  ->  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  835, 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  215  acres 
well  watered;  15-room  house;  beautiful  view; 
pood  buildings;  write  for  further  particulars 
ETTA  <  OI.)(Y,  Uoxbury,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Near  New  York  City;  275 
acres;  good  soil:  orchard;  concrete  barn  for 
200  rows:  large  cottage,  several  smaller  ones; 
all  improvements;  pasteurizing  plant;  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings:  45  cows.  4  horses,  machinery; 
station  on  premises;  retiring;  selling  at  sneri- 
tleing  prior.  ADVERTISER  1204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  17 

$3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50;  $12.00  for  100  ;  ^ 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  180  acres;  young  bearing' 
orchard  of  5<>0  trees;  new  house,  10  rooms; 
good  barns:  never-failing  springs:  price  $5,000. 
ADVERTISER  1207.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  TO  11FY  farm  of  25  to  50  acres;  New 
York  State,  100  miles:  good  buildings  nml 
water:  not  over  three  miles  to  railroad:  on  or 
near  State  road:  $2,500  to  $3,000;  terms.  W. 
HUNTER-  Scarborough  on  Uud“0n,  N.  Y. 


f  I  V  The  Best  by  Test 

w  ■  Hatched  in  one  of  the 
Big.  8troDg,  Huffy,  full  of  vigor 
Customers  report  raising  90 

,11c  each— 8100.00  per  1000 

,13c  ••  130.00  "  1000 

140.00  "  1000 
‘  80.00  “  1000 

*  90.00  ••  1000 

Prepaid 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FIVE-ACRE  FARM— All  planted;  truck;  100 
fruit  trees:  several  hundred  chickens;  three 
miles  by  Bridge  road  to  seashore  town;  beanti- 
ful  bay  window  house;  State  road.  HARRY 
MeCOOL,  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


tT  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State 
1  and  vitality,  hatched  by  experts  with  12  years  experience. 

to  100  per  cent.  “Keystone  Chicks”  are  universally  known 

AX.  B.  C.  XVhlte  Htnl  Brown  Leghorns . . 

vxv>  (tarred  Plymouth  Hocks . 

S.  C.  Reds  itml  S.  C.  Black  Minorca* . . 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light  and  Heavy  Breeds) . 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  heavy  Breeds) . 

Order  from  this  ad.  nr  write  for  free  catalogue.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed 
parcel  post.  Terms  — cash  with  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm;  5 Vi  acres;  Hunterdon 
County.  N.  .1.;  fully  equipped  and  stocked; 
income  producing,  ADVERTISER  1209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  20-cow  farm:  good  buildings;  silo; 

market:  price  $4,500;  half  cash;  80  rods  to 
macadam  road;  churches,  stores,  schools;  15 
miles  to  Saratoga;  equipment  if  desired.  A.  M. 
HOLLISTER,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  orphan  boy  and  girl  about  14  to 
15  years  of  age  to  live  on  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FNDS  II  Tf  Y  1  df  «  °“®  Week  More 
LiliDJ  <>  vL  I  151  1  cent  per  chick  less 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES — large  hatches  daily.  On 
orders  of  100  or  more  While  Leghorn's  before*  July 
1st.  you  may  deduct  1  CENT  PER  CHICK  FROM 
THIS  1’KiOE  LIST.  25  SO  lOO 

White  Leghorn* .  93  35  85.75  811.00 

M'lilte  l.etlinnm,  l*eti  2  4.00  7.75  15.00 
White  Leghorn,,  Pen  1  5.50  10.25  80.00 
Send  money-order,  check  or  registered  letter.  Can¬ 
not  be  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $1:  sold  in 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  witli  order.  R. 
W  WIND.  Babylon.  L.  i.,  N.  Y. 


IlONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone 
clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1 
10  ltis..  $1.90.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  tractor  wanted;  also  disk  and 
plow;  state-  price.  EDWARD  F.  McGINN, 
Ccdarhurst.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 


WANTED  Second-hand  tractor;  not  less  than 
9-18;  must  lie  in  gouil  condition  and  price  low; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1148,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route  (450  quarts)  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  town  along  the  Central  Railroad;  town  of 
15.000  inhabitants;  30  miles  from  New  York: 
fully  equipped  up-to-date  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
1159.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


In  order  to  introduce  this  great  breed  to  those 
not  already  familiar  with  it,  we  now  make  the 
following  special  tow  prices : 

25  chicks.  $8  1)0;  50  chicks.  $15,50;  100  chicks.  $30.00: 
hutching  eggs,  K.U0  per  15;  white  and  black  Leg¬ 
horns,  19.00  per  I'JO;  R.  1  Reds.  $1C  U0  per  100:  Barred 
Rocks,  $12.00  per  100:  white  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  $14.00  per  100.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  tame.  8eod  money  order  or  check. 

Send  for  circular , 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM 

TRENTON  JUNCTION  -  NEW  JERSEY 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow :  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lli  pillow,  $1.25.  postpaid:  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  pine  Hill  Camp. 
Ruquotto  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TWO  new  Midwest  1'tilitors;  $250  each:  never 
uni-rated,  including  plow,  complete  cultivating 
set.  frames,  hitches:  sacrifice  sale,  account  tiiuin- 
eial  affairs;  write:  freight  prepaid  If  ordered  be¬ 
fore  July.  JOHN  H.  OWEN,  442  Price  St,,  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Ga. 


EACH 


8.  C\  ANCON  AH,  Q«aUad  Special  prices.  Circular. 

EABLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  437.  Maniiwond,  N.  I.,  Sec  y  M-  I.  Ancona  Club 


25 

Chicks 


500 

Chicks 


C.  Sn«r»  LESNORNS — Eggs,  half  price  1.5 — 81.  Hens,  pu  fiefs 
and  cockerels.  Book  let  free.  itcriFulipu.  Ba.JS.  Sitiipoiu.O. 


FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrirp,  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon ;  sngnr  in  10-lb.  pails,  $2.50  per  pail;  send 
money  order.  W.  H.  GREEN.  Cambridge.  Vt. 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  Rocks 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  We  have  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  inter  delivery  Selected  Eight-Wees*  old 
Pullets  bred  from  our  Heavy  Laying  Barred  Rocks 
of  Standard  Quality,  ut  reasonable  prices. 

C.  W  4  H.  J  ECKHART  •  Shohela,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — New  Grimm  sugaring  outfit: 

been  set  tip;  4x11  evaporator  end  arch 
buckets,  covers  and  spouts,  15-bnrrct  st 
tank;  30-gallou  settling  can;  2  gathering 
thermometer,  reamer  and  bit;  $450.  less  th 
per  cent  off  of  list  price,  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


-  One-half  bushel  yellow 
when  fully  ripe,  fur  seed. 
5Y  New  llaven,  Conn. 


Spanish 

SMITH 


1000 

Chicks 


50  * 

Chicks 


The  official  record  of  our  hen  No.  4  at  the  Bergen 
County  Contest,  for  April,  was  31)  eggs— an  egg 
for  everyday  of  the  tnouth— the  highest  for  the 
entire  contest.  This  high  Productivity  is  character¬ 
istic  of  our  stock.  We  are  booking  orders  for  8- 10-12- 
week  and  matured  pullets  for  immediate  and  future 
delivery.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


TRACTOR — 5-10  horsepower;  nearly 
guaranteed  in  good  working  ordpr;  price 
Apply  ROTII  A-  WALTERS  GARAGE, 


FOR  SALE  —Bees;  a  2-lb.  pi 
Italian  queen  and  a  frame 
each;  guaranteed  safe  arrival. 
It.  F.  D.  No.  0,  Trenton,  N.  J 


400  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

12-wks.-old,  price  82  each  ;  yearling,  81.50  each.  Good 
ut  ility  stock.  A  few  une  young  roosters.  12  wks.,88  each. 

ROSE  HILL  POULT RT  FARM,  FREfl  A.  SOMMER,  Pt«p.,  M>t*»aa.  N.  J. 


Other  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks  at 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Mail 
orders  TODAY.  Prompt 
shipment  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


PURE  but  dark  maple  syi 
lent  for  griddle  cukes:  $ 
WARREN,  North  Pomfrct 


Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Isl&nd  Reds 

-fOrv  Discount  for  Delivery  After  June  l  Oth 

Trap-nested  and  pedigree  bred  tor  the  past  lourteen 
rears  for  high  egg  production.  All  are  the  famous 
"Sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  ll)09fe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  -  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WANTED — Hoarderx.  July  and  August.  mi  farm 
Write  JOHN  F.  HANLEY,  E.  Poultuey,  Vt. 


We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms,  It  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

Bex  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 


S.  0.  W.  ami  Brown  Leghorns,  9c.  Barr  Rocks, 
lie.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  l?e.  Black  Mmorcas.  12c. 
Broilers.  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  NACE,  McAUsterville,  Fa.  R  No.  5 


IT*  A  DV  BROILERS  .  S  7  per  100 

«  D  I  S.  C  W  ,  BR  LEGHORN  0  per  100 

CUipif  ROCK  11  per  100 

■*  ■  ^  BEOS  ANO  MINORCAS.  13  per  100 

Special  prices  ou  500  and  LOCO  lots.  100%  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


6-8-Wks.-0ld  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Kulp  strain.  8  leach.  HUGH  E.  PATTERSON,  Clayton,  N,V.  Route  t 


CHICKS  Baby  Chicks  Superior  Quality 

Special  for  short,  time.  White  Leghorn.  SB. 50  per 
100;  1 .000— $80.  Bai  (Lock  $11-100;  I,iHM-$100. 
Brown  Leghorn,  SO— 100.  Minorca,  SS15 — 100.  An- 
cuua—  SS15  100.  Prompt  shipment — Live  arrival — 
Prepaid.  E.  K,  Hummer  A  Co.,  Fieachtown.  N.  J. 


of  free  range  birds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  prices  right,  Cata¬ 
log  free.  H.  H.  KKKEl),  Telford,  fa 


OUAlITvIStWVICA 


White  Leghorn,  All  lures  '.'00  Hai  red  Rock,  1C 
wks.  old.  !*Oo  each.  ROT  At.  SAKM.  llergo) ,  Pa, 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8.  10  and  12  weeks— or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  and  high  eg:; 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

E1GENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


■  Big  sale  of  breeders.  Voting  hens.  $8; 
piiloS  Cocke  re  I ».  8*.  None  liner  in  the 

lie  MuoPhevson  Farm, Millington,  N.4 


The  Delaware  Valiey  RABBITRIES 


New  Zealand*  and  Rufus  Reds  now  ready  for  Spring 
brooding.  Choice  bred  Does  a  specialty. 

TI1EO.  S  MOOKE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK  { 

I  had  two  small  accounts  with  Kriebel 
&  Co.,  investment  securities,  187  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  when  they 
failed.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would 
take  up  my  claim  with  the  receiver. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  c.  J. 

I  paid  the  E.  II.  Clark  Company,  stock 
and  bond  brokers,  3  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  and  Detroit,  Mich,,  $600.  The 
purchase  was  an  investment,  and  in  no 
sense  a  speculation  or  gamble.  L  was 
ready  to  pay  the  balance  of  less  than 
$200  on  delivery  of  the  certificates,  but 
in  the  meantime  E.  II,  Clark  Company 
failed.  This  money  was  the  earnings  of 
my  labor,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 
Please  look  after  my  interests  with  the 
receiver.  L.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

I  bought  European  Municipal  and 
Government  bonds  of  ,T.  A.  Haines  Com¬ 
pany.  40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City, 
on  installment  payments.  I  paid  in 
$183.  My  last  cash  remittance  of  $13 
has  not  been  acknowledged,  and  I  cannot 
get  a  reply  to  my  letters.  I  would  like 
to  pay  the  balance  aud  get  my  securi¬ 
ties  Can  you  arrange  it  for  me? 

New  York.  a.  ,t. 

Through  Slattery  &  Co.,  stock  brokers, 
of  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  I 
bought  Sinclair  Oil  stock  on  installment 
payments.  I  have  been  paying  for  eight 
months,  and  made  a  substantial  payment 
when  I  bought.  Ts  there  any  way  that 
you  could  get  the  stock  of  the  receiver 
which  has  recently  been  appointed? 
Through  another  bankrupt  brokerage 
house  I  lost  $2,000.  I  have  paid  dear  for 
my  lesson,  but  I  have  learned  it.  a.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  Inis  been  more  of  this  buying  of 
stocks  on  installments  of  late  than  we 
anticipated.  Sometimes  the  stocks  are 
good,  others  are  highly  speculative  aud 
many  are  worthless.  P>ut  it  does  not 
matter.  The  brokers  iu  this  business  are 
not  stable.  You  pay  in  your  money,  and 
the  broker  is  not  responsible  to  you  for 
a  penny  until  you  have  completed  the 
payments.  In  the  meantime  he  goes 
broke,  and  you  get  nothing.  If  you  want 
to  lose  your  money  without  a  gambler’s 
chance,  this  is  a  good  way  to  indulge 
your  craving  for  the  unknown,  but  you 
would  liave  a  better  prospect  of  returns 
if  you  loaned  the  money  to  tramps.  About 
30  concerns  with  membership  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Exchange  have  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  recently,  aud  bow  many  others 
have  gone  the  same  road  no  one  knows. 
There  is  no  record  of  them,  except  as  a 
particular  failure  comes  to  light.  These 
concerns  are  not  doing  a  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness,  Their  transactions  arc  called 
“bucketing.”  This  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  that  they  bet  against  all  their  custom¬ 
ers  that  stocks  will  go  up  or  down. 
You  put  up  the  wager  and  they  hold  the 
stakes.  When  they  get  a  big  pile  of 
stake  money  they  fail.  Sometimes  they 
just  close  the  door  and  walk  out.  Iu  a 
few  weeks’  retirement,  at  a  high-class 
hotel  on  your  money  they  grow  a  new 
beard  or  shave  an  old  one.  Then  they 
open  up  another  office  in  the  same  City 
or  elsewhere,  and  play  the  game  all  over 
again. 

Every  day  we  are  told  of  the  great  con¬ 
fidence  our  people  have  in  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Every  day  wre  caution  against 
these  swindles.  Every  day  victims  of 
them  report  losses  through  them.  We 
realize  that  many  are  saved,  and  it  is 
worth  while,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  so 
many  fall.  You  have  no  more  chance  in 
this  game  than  a  baby  lamb  in  the  claws 
of  a  wolf.  , 

As  regards  this  notification,  I  was 
aware  that  my  subscription  had  expired. 

I  have  bought,  and  set  out  nearly  1.000 
fruit  trees  this  Spring,  and  I  have  been 
broke  to  the  very  last,  penny.  The  money 
for  this  is  borrowed  from  my  mother. 
Your  paper  is  valuable.  One  item  in  a 
late  March  issue  telling  the  experience 
of  a  fruit  grower  in  using  .a  board  with 
notch  cut  iu  side  for  setting  Ireea  iu  line 
saved  me  at  least  two  or  three  days’  work 
and  enabled  me  to  get  trees  in  exact  line. 

I  never  mean  to  take  a  paper  that  does 
not  pay  me  the  subscription  price  every 
year.  Your  paper  does  it,  therefore  the 
renewal.  *  E.  J.  D. 

Ohio. 

borrowing  capital  is  all  right  when 
experience  aud,  good  judgment  indicate  a 
profitable  investment  of  it.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  this  good  friend  draws  a 
regular  dividend  from  liis  investment  With 
us.  We  would  feel  that  our  work  was  a 
failure,  and  our  reason  for  existence  nul¬ 
lified,  if  the  paper  did  not  pay  a  profit 
on  the  subscription  price. 


[FAIRBANKS  MORSE 
IhOKE  WATfH  PUNT 


■furr 


NOW 


A  couple  of  slick  gentlemen  are  visit¬ 
ing  well-to-do  farmers  in  this  county  sell¬ 
ing  Oklahoma  oil  stocks.  They  get  some 
money,  too.  D.  v. 

Nw  York. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  conceit 
or  gullibility  that  prompts  people  to  make 
investments  in  things  they  never  saw  on 
the  advice  of  strangers  who  get  the 
money.  Farmers  would  not  buy  land  or 
cows  or  horses  on  any  such  representa¬ 
tion.  The  most  prevalent  cause  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  lure  of  the  unknown  and  just 
a  suspicion  of  avarice.  They  listen  to 
(he  promise  of  big  profits,  which  never 
materialize.  Wo  always  feel  sorry  for 
the  man  who  works  hard  on  a  farm  and 
allows  ’’slick  gentlemen”  to  allure  the 
savings  from  him.  Don’t:  do  it. 


I  ordered  two  grapevines  and  two  pop¬ 
lars  from  an  agent  of  the  C.  IT.  Weeks 
Nursery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  They  were 
dead  when  delivered,  except  one  grapevine. 
I  told  the  agent  I  would  not  accept  them 
in  that  condition,  but  he  said  I  would 
not  have  to  pay  for  them.  1  paid  for 
the  one  grapevine  and  wrote  the  Weeks 
Company  about  the  others.  They  replied 
that  they  would  sue  me  for  the  price  of 
the  dead  plants,  which  is  $1.60.  I  still 
refuse  to  pay  for  dead  plants  and  trees. 

New  York.  s,  w. 

You  are  light.  If  yen  shipped  the 
■Weeks  people  a  basket  of  grapes,  and 
they  arrived  in  condition  unfit  for  use, 
they  would  think  you  most  unreasonable 
if  you  demanded  pay  for  them.  Let  them 
sue.  But  they  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  aud  numbers  of  such  suits  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  farmers.  It  would 
prove  to  them  that  they  need  not  he 
seared  into  paying  unreasonable  hills 
through  threats  of  a  lawsuit. 


Makes  Freshwater  Come  to  You 


farm  is  ItwUlcostyouonly$125f.o.b. 
m  have  factory  to  have  this  private 
ndcom-  pumping  station.  Pumps  water 
and  for  from  shallow  well,  cistern,  spring 
running  or  lake.  Operates  from  any 
t  makes  electric  light  socket  or  home 
.nitary.  lighting  plant  circuit.  Noiseless. 
r  „  Automatic. 

Its  Automatic  Has  galva- 

BANKS -MORSE  "'2nekd  o„cf ' 
2  WATER  PLANT 

•oom  in  Fairbanks- Morse  pump: 
lenty  of  , 

•  stock.  Capacity,  200 gallons  per  hour 

>ws  give  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  at 
t  sleek,  low  price.  See  the  local  dealer 
r water?  or  write  for  complete  literature. 


Will  you  look  up  :t  case  of  eggs  fox-  me 
and  collect  for  same?  On  February  27, 
1022,  I  shipped  Ilenry  Sloau,  041  6th 
Ave.,  New  York,  one  case  of  white  eggs, 
valued  at  $15.  1  have  written  him  twice 

and  have  received  uo  answer.  The  agent 
at  our  station  has  traced  the  matter  and 
found  the  eggs  have  been  delivered. 

New  York.  J.  \v,  w. 

Wo  refer  to  the  experience  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  merely  to  emphasize  once  more 
the  necessity  of  looking  up  the  standing 
of  individuals  and  concerns  before  making 
any  shipments.  There  is  more  money  lost 
in  this  way  than  farmers  can  well  afford. 
In  this  case  Henry  Sloan  was  previously 
loon  led  at  42  Harrison  St.,  but  removed 
to  641  6th  Ave,  He  has  now  disappeared 
from  that  place  and  the  post:  office  de¬ 
partment  is  unable  to  locate  him.  The 
record  reminds  us  of  .Tames  Wilcox,  who 
operated  on  6th  Ave,  a  long  time  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  shipments  for  which  he  failed 
to  make  returns.  It  will  pay  better  to 
look  into  the  Standing  before  making 
shipment  than  after  it  has  been  sent. 


manufacturers 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


PER 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


upon  riwripi  i»f  itMnil bailee  NVt*  an* 
i«t>  am)  frii  supply  you  with  imint  for  any  piir- 
jju.sr.  TpII  ua  your  Wttlllx  inlu  let  u«  quote  vou 
low  prices.  Wtifiiii  khvv  you  m»>ney  by  shipping 
direct  from  one  (Victory ,  .•RitinfMcMoiiCtUHiTiiiteca. 
On  or r) for  thirty  nr ■  over  w#  will  prupuy  the 

frolirht  within  »  raalue  of  thr«ro  hundred  tijfleu. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J 


Harry  L.  Eastman,  619  Williamson 
Building,  Cleveland,  ().,  the  receiver  for 
the  King's  Hatchery  Co..  Cleveland,  O., 
advises  us  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  matter,  but  that  he  is  receiving  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200  letters  a  day  from  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  various  States,  and  he  believes 
letters  will  continue  to  come  in  for  several 
weeks  yet.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  in  he 
will  procure  an  order  from  the  court  giv¬ 
ing  an  additional  30  days  for  (lie  filing  of 
claims.  At  the  expiration  of  the  30  days 
he  will  proceed  to  find  out  how  many 
claims  have  been  filed  and  pro  rate  the 
money  on  hand.  From  appearances,  he 
states,  there  will  he  very  little  for  the 
claimants,  as  he  has  now  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3,500,  out  of  which  must  be  paid 
expenses  and  the  balance  distributed  be¬ 
tween  probably  4,000  ami  5,000  claimants. 

We  have  a  record  of  $981.85  that  our 
people  sent  to  the  King’s  Hatchery,  aud 
there  is  a  small  chance  of  getting  any 
large  proportion  of  this  returned.  Those 
who  sent  their  complaints  to  us  will  no 
doubt  receive  nil  affidavit  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  which  is  to  he  filled  in  and  re¬ 
turned.  Any  others  who  have  claims 
should  promptly  report  them  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  in  order  to  come  in  for  whatever 
share  of  the  money  they  are  entitled  to, 
if  it  develops  that  there  is  any  to  dis¬ 
tribute. 
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From  Pittsburgh 

BA 


POWER  BUZZ  SAW 

No  need  to  worry  about  coni  if  jit/WH 
you  have  this  rig— Use  engine £f 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TheBusiness  Farmer's  Paper  'A,'; 
-  I  NLW  YORK  CII Y  $  Y 


bh  fast  ut»  vou  TT1 

feed  wood  to  ruw.  Cut  your  sires 

winter's  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Bum  Saws  are  built  in  3  sizes— email,  medium 
and  large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  should  have  one.  We  also 
make  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Rigs.  Tell  us  Size  Engine  or  Sew  Outtit  you  cun 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  Ctty,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The ‘puppy  had  been  nunished  and  was 
sulking  in  a  comer.  To  him  came  tlie 
small  daughter  of  the  house,  to  adminis¬ 
ter,  not  comfort,  hut  advice.  “You  may 
just  as  well  he  good  first  as  last,  Buddy.” 
she  admonished.  “Everybody  that  belongs 
to  mother  has  got.  to  mind.  I’ve  been 
through  it  all — and  I  know.” — Edinburgh 
Bcolsuiau. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MARRIED  couple  or  two  single  men  to  handle 
33  cows;  good  salary.  Call  or  write,  ulu.l- 
KOFF,  155  Crenelle  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  18  to  23  years  for  general  farming  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure 
bred  Holstein- Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1125,  care  Rural  N>w- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  cow  and  dairyman;  private 
estate.  F.  JENKINS,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  state  wages.  THEKON  MILDER, 
Copake.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  good  steady  all  around 
farm  hand;  American,  single,  sober,  good 
worker;  .must  handle  team;  no  milking;  $40  per 
month  and  board.  Address  ADVERTISER  1178, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  ns  stableman;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  and  breeding  of  purebred 
Clydesdale  ami  raising  of  colts;  must  be  able  to 
eare  for  the  feed,  and  prefer  one  able  to  shoe 
the  work  mares:  only  man  op  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  need  apply:  state  references  and  wages. 
LONE  OAK  FARM,  barren,  Va. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Must  milk  and  feed. 
GOLDBERG,  31  West  loth  Street,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  ORCIIARDTST— Eastern  New  York; 

state  salary,  whether  married,  experience, 
references:  would  consider  half  interest  to  right 
party  with  wornc  capita].  ADVERTISER  1203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REL1ADLK  white  waitress  and  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  boarding-house;  good  tips.  RON- 
216,  Itoseor,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  fbr  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference*  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible  l  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
1, ETCH  WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y.;  Jtoek- 
land  County. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted  on  small  estate; 

milk  eow  and  lake  rare  of  lawn  ami  vegetable 
garden.  Apply  MAX  GOODMAN,  226  Franklin 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Middle-aged  woman  to  work  in  home 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.:  three  in  family;  house 
has  modern  improvements;  good  home;  good  sal¬ 
ary;  must  be  accustomed  to  country  life; 
answer;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1141,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  first-class,  experienced,  single, 
dry  band  milkers;  good  wages.  Address 
GOMEL  FARMS,  Annundale,  N.  J. 


FARMER  GARDENER — On  place  50  miles  from 
New  York;  modern  house  with  all  conven¬ 
iences:  good  permanent  position:  wife  to  cook 
occasionally  for  owner,  an  unmarried  man; 
state  ago  of  man  and  wife,  former  employers, 
with  kind  of  position  filled  with  each,  number 
and  age  of  children,  nationality,  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  lilts,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  for  general  farm  and 
orchard  work;  stale  wages  and  experience. 
DON  t*S,  Linlitbgo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  run  a  farm  boarding¬ 
house  where  15  men  are  boarders;  everything 
furnished:  good  pay;  permanent  position. 

ADVERTISER  1196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  for  small 
household  oil  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
1197,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At,  once,  reliable,  experienced,  sin¬ 
gle  young  man  (American),  on  general  dairy 
farm  in  Northeastern  Ohio;  able  to  milk,  will¬ 
ing,  good  companion,  good  habits  and  good¬ 
nature  essential:  state  full  particulars,  exper¬ 
ience.  wages  expected  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  1199,  earn  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POi'l.T  i:  Y.M  A  N  WA  NT  ED — Single,  experienced : 

one-man  plant;  $50  month,  hoard  and  room. 
DWIGHT  TtALDWIN,  We-rboro,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Purebred  Jerseys;  must 
understand  conditioning  for  show:  single  uiun 
preferred.  Address  G.  W.  HOFFMAN.  Boon  ton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Expert  dry  picker,  especially  pro¬ 
ficient  on  Leghorn  broilers;  .offer  employment 
July,  August  and  September;  state  proposition 
t Gil v  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1205,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT  LTRYMAN — Who  lias  had  long  and  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  all  branches;  must  be  sys¬ 
tematic  worker  and  competent,  who  thoroughly 
understands  egg  production.  ineiihatiOg,  brood¬ 
ing.  broilers,  caponizing  and  fattening;  furnish 
copy  of  all  references  and  state  wages  in  first 
letter:  also  young  man  desirous  of  learning  to 
assist  with  poultry  work.  KILLIXGLY  FARM, 
P.arre,  Mass. 


WANTED — Boy,  18  years  old.  to  help  on  milk 
route  and  do  dairy  work;  reference  required. 
MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  married  and  two  single  men  for 
large  modern  dairy  farms;  must  bn  good 
milkers  and  general  experienced  farmers;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars!  a  few  men  to  board 
for  one  married  man,  with  furnished  house. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  1153,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  WIFE;  man  for  gardening;  wife  for 
cooking  a  ad  general  housework:  permanent, 
positions;  country  near  New  York:  state  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  age.  ADVERTISER 
1170.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OREAMEKY.MAN — Due  experienced  in  butter 
and  cheese  making  and  able  to  properly  han¬ 
dle  ereamery  machinery.  WH HATFIELD  FARMS, 
745  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME  and  pay  for  middle-aged  Ameri- 
rn  a  Protestant  woman,  general  housework, 
small  family  adults,  t'or  respectable  woman  in 
reduced  circumstances  who  prefers  working 
alone,  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port.  Washington,  X,.  I., 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Thoroughly  competent,  single,  to 
run  vegetable  garden  and  produce  quality 
vegetables;  must  be  A  1  :  will  start  on  Soil  and 
board:  if*  you  make  good  wilt  pay  $60.  BOX 
95,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  on  estate;  wife  to 
cook  for  family  of  six;  no  hoarders  nr  laundry; 
gas,  electricity  and  city  water:  man  to  help 
can*  for  hard  of  purebred  Guernseys:  steady- 
work;  wages  $1511  per  month,  with  room,  bath 
and  board:  good  references  required.  CUIL- 
MARK  FARM.  Ossining.  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  up-to-date  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried.  to  operate  50- a  ere  truck,  poultry  and 
fruit  farm,  18  miles  from  New  York;  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  In  alt  branches,  including 
tractor  operation;  place  is  Summer  home  of 
owner:  new  six-room  cottage  f«n-  farmer,  with 
all  conveniences:  farm  fully  equipped,  including 
tractor  and  motor  truck:  want  to  specialize  in 
trmk  and  poultry,  and  will  make  it  worth  while 
to  the  man  who  can  make  good:  prefer  share 
proposition  with  guaranteed  income  of  $tOO  per 
mouth,  plus  usual  perquisites;  only  capable  and 
industrious  man  with  unqualified  references  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  1200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  -Mail  to  work  in  bees;  must,  have 
some  experience,  he  willing  to  work,  not 
afraid  of  stings;  hoard  furnished;  state  wages 
and  experience.  E.  L.  LANE,  Trumallshurg. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Competent,  trustworthy  woman  for 
two  months  to  assist  in  general  housework, 
country,  in  exchange  for  congenial  home  and 
small  wages.  ADVERTISER  1192,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Willing  boy.  14-18,  with  some  farm 
experience,  to  wo  *' >tnto  and  dairy  farm; 

good  home:  state  w.  wanted  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  m.  igarettos:  steady  job 
for  right  boy.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  fully 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  when  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement  please  give  reference.  BOX  51,  llal- 
cottville.  Delaware  C'o..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Two  energetic  young  people.  Prot¬ 
est  a nt,  highest  references,  for  small  fruit  and 
poultry  place;  light,  housework,  outside  work; 
wages  or  shares;  fine  location.  ADVERTISER 
1184.  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED — Farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  horseman:  no  old  men.  boys 
or  loafers,  only  workers;  $60  per  month  and 
board;  only  plume  calls  answered;  42  M  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.,  after  8  p,  m.  CHESTER  SMITH, 
Cold  Spring  tui- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —Two  single,  experienced,  hard  work 
lug.  reliable,  faithful  farm  bands;  must  be 
good  milkers  and  teamsters;  one  lo  work  iu  as 
herdsman  iti  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  also  two 
experienced  carpenters;  must  have  own  tools; 
good  wages  and  good  board.  PltOBASCO 
FARM.  Flemingtoti.  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  single  man  wanted  oil  small  dairy 
fnrin:  one  able  to  milk,  drive  single  and 
team,  understand  machinery;  must  come  recom¬ 
mended:  state  salary.  CHARLES  PAPE,  R.  F. 
IK.  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  -Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  house  with  nil  city  conveniences  in 
family  of  two  adults;  excellent  homp;  state 
wages.  K.  WALOKOVK.  14  Ohio  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  wanted  for  general  farm 
work;  good  references;  wages  $65  mouth, 
board  n ml  washing.  EDWARD  RUFF  A  SON. 
Hnnruven.  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  POULT  HYMAN  (18-20)  w  anted  at 
nnop;  private  estate;  wages  $30,  with  board 
and  room:  references  required  in  first  letter. 
11.  1.,  DAVIS  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


WAITRESS  CHAMBERMAID  —  Country;  small 
private  family;  $46  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
1200,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COVPT.K — Woman  cook,  general  housework:  man 
garden,  milk  eow.  generally  useful:  three  iu 
family;  mile  from  town  3.000;  all  conveniences; 
$100  monthly,  bath,  good  quarters  and  board; 
all  year  position.  R.  R.  GOOD I-ATTE,  War- 
xviek,  N.  Y. 


Situations  W anted 


ESTATE  superintendent  and  experienced  hog 
man;  practical  in  all  branches  of  an  up-to-date 
live  stock  breeding  plant:  salary  and  interest 
consider 'd  only;  would  like  large  Puroe-Jersey 
breeding  plant’-,  married:  wife  only;  the  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  UOJ),  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Simrlu  man,  age  27  will¬ 
ing.  energetic,  excellent  habits,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  <ui  dairy  or  poultry  farm:  practical  exper¬ 
ience  iu  all  branches  of  farm  work;  1  am  no 
college  graduate  but  a  good,  conscientious 
worker:  call  run  truck  or  tractor:  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter,  with  mention  of  wages  paid, 
working  conditions,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1137, 
•  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  married,  will  be  open 
for  position  September  1;  life  experience; 
Westchester  County  preferred.  (’.  W.  JOHN¬ 
SON.  P.o\  144  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

i 

WANT  POSITION  as  working  foreman  on  farm. 

thoroughly  experienced  with  purebred  stock 
and  modern  machinery;  references;  married;  no 
children.  Address  BOX  133.  Peapack.  N.  J. 

- 1 

FA  ti  ll  ER-G  AftPKNHR — Experienced  in  all  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  all  machinery, 
repairs;  licensed  chauffeur;  married:  no  rbil 
dren.  ADVERTISER  115S,  eare  Rnral  New- 
Yorker. 

POl  'LTRYMAN,  capable  anil  energetic,  28  years 
old,  married,  10  years'  practical  experience  as 
assistant  and  manager  of  poultry  farms,  familiar 
with  modern  poultry  equipment,  maintenance 
and  methods,  open  for  position;  references  ns  to 
character,  ability,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1109, 
cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman's  assistant,  thoroughly 
understanding  testing,  run*  of  certified  milk 
anil  all  modern  marhlnery,  including  ice  plant; 
a  hustler,  absolutely  neat  and  of  good  habits; 
reference.  SPNNYSIDE  FARM.  Allendale,  N. 
J,  'Phone  Saddle  River  22. 


MARRIED  MAN  oil  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  anil 
experience;  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert,  single,  college  graduate 
(Sweden),  life  experience,  practical,  energetic, 
aide  to  put  a  plant  on  a  successful  paying  hosts, 
wants  position  as  manager  on  commercial  plant 
or  private  estate;  only  first  class  proposition 
will  tie  considered.  ADVERTISER  1177.  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  housekeeper  in  good 
home;  refined  American  woman,  over  40.  for 
thoroughly  reliable  woman  only.  MRS.  FREE¬ 
MAN,  Gen.  Del..  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  with  many  years  Jtperience  in 
fruit  growing  wishes  such  work,  or  orchard 
manager.  ADVERTISER  1175,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  20.  desires 
position,  progressive  farm,  where  training  and 
experience  will  count;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  man,  20.  agricultural  college  graduate, 
desires  COW- testing  position  with  farmer’s  as¬ 
sociation;  licensed  milk  tester:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1173,  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married.  15  years’  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  is  open  for  engagement; 
commercial  only.  ADVERTISER  1190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUT.TR YM AN,  married.  12  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  position;  bpst  references. 
ADVERTISER  1191,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-GRADE  practical  American  farm  execu¬ 
tive  open  for  permanent  position  on  large  farm 
estate:  long  successful  experience  in  orcharding, 
small  frtnts,  gardening,  farm  crops,  lawns, 
roads,  stock,  etc.;  exceptional  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  desired  immediately  as 
herdsman,  manager,  assistant,  or  combination 
of  either,  by  young  married  American,  27:  total 
abstainer  and  agricultural  college  graduate; 
possesses  the  praeti*  al  knowledge  and  experience 
required  for  successful  business  proposition; 
pure-blooded  stock  a  specialty:  facts  substan¬ 
tiated  by  A-l  references;  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  1188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  situation  wanted  ns  herdsman  by 
competent,  middle-aged  single  man;  good 
feeder  for  highest  production,  raising  calves  and 
all  work  pertaining  to  hen]  or  dairy;  highest 
references;  give  full  details  and  salary  offered 
satisfactory  man.  ADVERTISER  1187,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  by  American,  ago 
32;  life  experience  managing  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Jersey  herds  ami  farms;  scientific  anil 
practical  trainifig  and  expert  *nce:  expert  feeder 
anil  cattleman,  witji  thorough  knowledge  of  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  herd,  daily,  farm,  sle  wing, 
testing,  selling,  paper  work  and  cost  accounting 
of  herd  and  farm:  any  location  with  large  or 
small  proposition  if  if  pays;  don’t-  answer  this 
if  Slat.-  college  or  your  friends  run  your  place; 
give  full  details  with  salary  offered  satisfactory 
man;  highest  u  lUreru  i  s.  ADVERTISER  list'., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER— Married  (no  children) ; 

15  years'  practical  experience;  expert  in 
chick  raising  anil  egg  production:  salary  and 
profit-sharing-  ADVERTISER  1176,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  by  man  of  28  iu  woods,  moun¬ 
tains  or  game  preserve;  experienced  iu  lighting 
forest  fires  and  enemies  of  game.  ADVERTISER 
list,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  il9)  would  like  position  on  an 
estate  near  N.av  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
1183,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


\V  \NTKD — By  a  tailor  now  employed  in  a  State 
institution  and  wishing  to  make  a  change  a 
position  in  Institution  for  boys;  have  three 
years’  experience;  can  handle  bovs  in  any  de¬ 
partment.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  married  man.  nu 
children,  middle-aged:  capable  of  doing  A,  U. 
work  in  either  Guernsey  or  Holstein  herd:  or 
will  take  entire  charge  of  small  herd  of  from 
10  to  15  cows;  references  exchanged.  Address 
BOX  8.  R.  D.  1.  Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  on  large  farm  by  young 
married  man.  American:  can  take  charge  of 
trftct/irs  and  Ford  cars,  do  own  repairs:  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  1194.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  wants  position  on  farm  to  look  after 
chickens  and  do  other  light  work:  20  years’ 
experience  with  poultry:  want  good  home  more 
than  wages.  ADVERTISER  1208,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  praot.loal  poultryman  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  1201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — First -Hass:  either  commercial 
or  private.  ADVERTISER  1202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  Maine  dairy  farm  of  250 
acres;  fields  level  and  free  from  rocks;  five 
miles  from  Augusta;  on  state  road  and  trolley 
line;  cuts  175  tons  of  hay;  pasture  and  barns 
for  75  bead;  12-room  house;  barns  have  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  power;  three  silos; 
farm  fully  equipped  wtyi  modern  machinery. 
For  terms  and  particulars  address  CHARLES  S. 
l’OPE,  Manchester,  Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


FOR  SATE — Stock  farm:  706  acre- :  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  out:  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow*  land  for  tractor:  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent.  $2.50  per  acre,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  TIIOMAS 
HASLKTT,  Hall,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — 45  acres  of  fruit  and  trucker  farm, 
with  seven-room  house  and  good  outbuildings; 
2H  miles  from  town.  HERMAN  JOHNSON, 
Harrington,  Pel. 


WANTED — Small  shack,  few  acre-  any  kind, 
not  swamp:  brook  or  pond  preferred:  within 
one  mile  or  store  and  transportation  and  100 
miles  of  New  York  Citv-  cheap  for  cash.  C. 
PKY,  No.  98  Allendale  Road.  Hartford.  Conn. 


$10,00(1  BUYS  .,  splendidly  equipped  botet  of  26 
rooms:  also  a  large  barn  for  storage;  garage; 
in  a  lively  college  town,  surrounded  by  Summer 
resorts;  tile  hotel  Is  doing  a  splendid  business 
now;  the  furniture  and  plumbing  are  worth  over 
$5,000:  this  property  could  nor  be  purchased  to¬ 
day  for  $30,000.  ADVERTISER  1132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  —  Equipped  and  Stocked:  resi¬ 
dence,  eight  moms  and  hath,  electric  lights, 
modern  improvements.  J.  SKRKABELT.A,  Blue 
Point.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Small  farm,  1 00  acres,  on  high 
ground:  beautiful  extended  views;  in  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills:  one  mile  from  station;  house  and 
tenant  house:  two  large  barns:  spring  water  in 
houses.  GEORGE  D.  POWELL,  State  Line, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE— A  well -established  poultry  farm 
1.000  layer  capacity:  fie*  7- room  brick  house 
with  all  conveniences:  new  garage.  20x12  ft.: 
plenty  fruit  of  all  kinds:  2,806-egg  incubator 
capacity.  J.  E.  GERHART,  owner,  Hauimon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — All  or  one-half  interest  in  farm 
implement  store;  best  and  only  location  in 
village  of  2,766  population,  covering  some  159 
square  miles  of  good  farm  territory  J.  T. 
TANK,  Chatham,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow;  10  rooms,  two  baths; 

It (•  acres;  ail  kinds  fruit,  berries;  garage; 
henhouse,  100  chickens;  16  miles  to  New  York; 
no  agents;  owner.  SCHL1TT,  Harrington  Park, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  by  experienced  poul- 
tryman  for  term  of  years,  or  will  buy:  must 
be  near  town  and  modern  equipment,  have  a 
capacity  for  1.200  or  more  layers:  will  run  Iarge 
plant  on  profit-sharing  basis.  ADVERTISER 
1144.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE —Waterpower,  four-run,  old  stack, 
French  buhr  country  gristmill.  If  interested, 
call  or  write  JAMES  EVANS.  Sehagticoke,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — In  or  convenient,  to  railroad  town  or 
village,  a  small  house,  controlling  fair-sized 
improved  plot;  if  suited,  year's  rental,  under 
lease,  in  advance.  Address  ADVERTISER  1165, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  modern  home;  %  acre;  town  of 
2,606;  S°t>thern  New  York;  will  consider  ex¬ 
change  for  good  farm,  ADVERTISER  1162, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER — 111  health  causes  sale;  14  acres:  seve  i 
rooms,  furnace;  cbieken-liouses.  garage,  bar  . 
wood  lot.  poultry  plant.  W.  SIIRODER,  Oxford. 
N.  J. 


NINE  ACRE  ponltrv  farm:  capacity  3.500  lavers: 

100  miles  from  Philadelphia;  $11,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1156,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cash:  stpro  building,  stock,  dwell¬ 
ing,  6  lots,  near  depot;  electric  lights,  tele¬ 
phone.  Write  A.  B.  FISHER,  Strasburg.  Va. 


VERMONT  FARM — About.  50  acres;  wOodlot: 

sugar  outfit;  running  water:  good  building  : 
well  located  for  Summer  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  ii7i,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


43  ACRES,  7  heavy  timber,  15  acres  corn.  4 
oats;  15,000  tomatoes  set:  300  fruit  trees;  50) 
grapes;  1  200-1.500  baby  chicks;  3  burses:  2 
cows;  incubators,  brooders,  tools,  etc.:  9-room 
brick  house,  slate  roof*;  built  1914;  brick  garage, 
barn  and  chicken  house:  *5  mile  Aletmlien.  oi 
Lincoln  high  way:  6  miles  Perth  Amboy;  8  miles 
to  New  Brunswick.  .T.  T.  BRYAN,  266,  Journal 
Square  Bldg..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  on  State  road  within  100  m  les 
of  New  York,  near  Catholic  church;  mast  have 
recent  photos,  which  will  he  returned;  price  net 
to  exceed  $2,090.  .T.  A.  O'DONNELL,  7618  7th 

Avr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  3r. 


OVER  100-acre  farm,  will  sacrifice  on  account  of 
poor  heallh:  on  main  road,  3>L  miles  tr  im 
railroad  station:  1  mile  from  schools,  churches, 
stores;  $5,000  11-room  house;  water,  telephone, 
hardwood  floors:  new  high-roof  barn;  other  build¬ 
ings;  young,  heavy  horses;  Holstein  cows;  pigs: 
Ancona  chickens:  tools;  carriages;  harnesses; 
timber;  fruit;  stoves;  some  household  goods, 
ready  to  live:  Spring  crops  in:  all  for  $6,709; 
le-<  t  r  cash:  insurance.  $6,000.  Write  owner, 
JAMES  BENTLEY,  Columbia  Crossroads,  Pa. 
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FOR  SALE — Fine  place  on  trolley  liue;  electric 
lighted;  3  acres:  carriage  house,  henhouses; 
cottage.  5  rooms;  large  house,  9  rooms,  hot- 
water  heated;  fruit :  'oncrete  walks;  xvrite  for 
particulars  and  photos;  fine  home;  must  sell. 
WRIGHT  HALL,  owner.  New  Paltz,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y . 

FOR  SALE— Farm  of  360  acres,  located  best 
dairy  section  Southwestern  New  York;  less 
than  five  minutes’  walk  to  depot,  store,  post- 
office,  high  school  and  churches:  on  improved 
road;  see  this  farm,  when  you  can  see  what  it 
produces.  For  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1193.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DURHAM  village  farm;  large  buildings;  pro¬ 
ductive  soil;  boarders :  fruit,  dairying:  fully 
equipped:  immediate  possession  given.  NOR¬ 
MAN  RAD1CK,  Durham.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Near  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  23 
acres:  525  Leghorn  layers,  2,500  growing  Lee- 
horns  and  White  Rocks:  six  brooder  and  colon. - 
houses,  two  larg.  laying  houses;  fully  equipped; 
capacity  1  200  birds:  six-room  cottage,  barn, 
feed  house  other  out, buildings:  electric  lights 
throughout:  price  $9,500:  cash  $4,500;  rest  mort¬ 
gage.  Further  details  from  ADVERTISER  1185, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W IDUW  must  sell  four-room  house;  electricity, 
furnace:  half  acre  land:  10O  chickens,  hen¬ 
house,  just  off  State  road:  bargain  for  quick 
sale.  MRS.  COURTIERS,  Chestnut  Street,  R. 
D.  2.  Lakewood,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — Fine  truck  and  poultry  farm  con¬ 
taining;  79  acres:  located  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth, 
bordering  on  Stare  road  which  leads  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Baltimore.  Wilmington.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City,  nil  within  day's  ride:  beau¬ 
tiful  home:  shade  and  lawn;  all  necessary  out¬ 
buildings:  long  growing  seasons,  short  Winters; 
price,  with  general  description,  on  application. 
H.  11.  l.Kl’HXER.  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


$4,060  BUYS  the  best  money  proposition  of  its 
kind  offered  in  these  columns;  a  12-room 
house,  besides  two  attics,  large  bathroom  and 
large  halt:  also  two-story  garage  and  garden; 
in  a  growing  community;  could  easily  l«>  made 
into  two-family  house;  could  pick  yon-  tenants; 
very  desirable  location  in  historical  and  beauti¬ 
ful  village:  will  send  photograph.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1182.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SATE — Twenty  good  buildings  lots,  near 
Great  River  depot,  township  of  Isllp.  MR. 
H.  C.  ADAMS,  New  Hamburg,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 139  acres.  In  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  crops,  stock  and  machinery;  pos¬ 
session  any  time.  Write  or  see  MIKE  STAND¬ 
FAST,  Vinceutowu,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy  fruit  aud  dairy  farm,  40-66 
miles  from  New  York  equipped:  good  house; 
not-  over  $3,069:  give  particulars  first  letter:  nt 
agents,  W.  A.  THOMFN.  care  Cobblestone 
Fttrtn,  Snffern.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60- a  ore  fruit  farm:  on  State  road: 

price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  country  place  in  pic 
turesquu  location.  New  York  State  or  Connec¬ 
ticut:  state  particulars  and  price;  small  cash 
payment.  ADVERTISER  1198,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  833 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Economy 

Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
comes  back  many  times  during  its 
long  life.  You  can  get  at  silage 
easier,  put  it  on  the  stable  level 
with  least  effort,  and  make  all  ad¬ 
justments  in  perfect  safety. 

The  reason — its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 
This  is  why  successful  dairymen 
praise  it,  and  buy  it  a  second  and 
third  time. 

Prices  are  at  1917  levels.  Be 
sure  to  get  your  silo  erected  early. 
The  Unadilla  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  silo  to  be  found. 

Write  for  particulars  and  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo*C»  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or 
Des  Moines,  la. 


ESSEX  COACH  *1345 


Its  owners  like  it- 
best  test  of  all 


Driving  an  Essex  is  so 
free  of  fuss  and  effort 
that  every  owner  praises 
that  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence.  The  hours  they 
spend  in  their  cars, 
above  all,  are  comfort¬ 
able  hours.  Controls 
are  easy  and  natural. 
One  is  hardly  conscious 
the  hand  directs  them. 
Gears  shift  as  easily  as 
lifting  a  fork  at  table. 
Light-steering  as  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  Light  pressure 
operates  brakes  and 
clutch. 


And  so  reliable  that 
thousands  go  out  from 
the  salesroom  and  serve 
for  thousands  of  miles 
without  returning  for 
even  a  minor  adjust¬ 
ment.  That,  too,  is  an 
experience  not  com¬ 
mon  to  motor  car 
owners. 

Drive  the  Essex.  It  is 
altogether  different 
from  any  car  you  have 
ever  driven.  It  will  de¬ 
light — and  tempt  you. 
Any  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  such  a  ride. 


A  Few  of  the  Many 
Who  Praise  It 


SILO  tor  $14522 


“This  little  Coach  is  a  revelation.  Htndles 
easier,  runs  smoother  than  any  cat  I  ever 
owned.  I  don  t  think  t  will  ever  want  to 
drive  a  bie  car  again." 

F.  CODA. 

Jenlcs  tc  Muir  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit 

"\Ve  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Essex 
Coach.  We  like,  especially,  its  simplicity; 
case  in  operation,  gas  mileage  and  price. 
1  do  not  know  of  a  car  where  you  get  as 
much  for  the  money  invested." 

FRED  E.  BODIE, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

“  After  owning  various  multi-cylinder  cars, 
I  was  a  bit  skeptical  whether  1  could  be 
satisfied  with  (he  lour -cylinder  Essex  Coach. 
Have  had  ample  oppoitunlty  in  tot  it*  worth, 
and  must  admit  everything  is  on  the  favora¬ 
ble  side  of  the  ledger.  Economical  in  up¬ 
keep,  satisfactory  gas  and  oil  mileage,  and 
power  and  speed  aplenty.  In  short  a  '  de¬ 
light  '  from  every  standpoint.” 

F.  O.  HANSON, 

253  West  Utica  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
Jon  v.  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  errosoted :  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  Bteel 
hoops.  Close-fitting,  safe- 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers, 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Touring  Car,  $1095 


Cabriolet,  $1295 


Coach,  $1345 


ESSEX  MOTORS— DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Look  at  xjour  wheat 
before  harvest 


Miller- Drip- Edge  Your  Roof 


POOPING  OR  FIRST  lsver 
OP  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 


Carry  Your  Freight 
on  the  Running  Board 

You  can  haul  bags  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  on  the  running  board 
of  your  car.  No  need  to  ruin  the 
upholstery.  Your  car  will  last  longer 
and  look  better.  Equip  it  with  the 


CROSS'  —  J 

SECTION  „ 

ofeave  DRIPEDG£ 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip,  Nuatly  Caps 
Eavr-  and  Gable  Edges  ot  Composition  Shingles  and 
Roofing.  Forms  Stiff,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water,  Withstand#  Wind,  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied  Saves  Hails  Used  by 
Hundreds.  Ii  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3‘j  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  1  •  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


■Hun.iin^  Bo  vJ  ill  ■ 

LUGGAGE  CARRIER  P„ia 

The  Type  F  Taffold  is  tlie  only  carrier  that 
rim  be  flared  to  permit  the  loading  of  feed, 
etc.  Locks  absolutely  firm  -  no  rattling. 
Quickly  installed  on  anv  ttniall  car  and  will 
last  a#  long.  When  not  tit  use,  it  is  securely 
held  miller  the  running  board, 

Aak  your  gantgo  man  for  Taffold.  If  ho 
doesn't  have  It.  send  ♦•'>.  If  yon  live  West  of 
the  Mississippi  add  fide.  The  Type  E  Taffold 
will  he  sent  direct  to  vno,  postpaid.  If  not 
pleased,  return  in  Iff  days  and  get  your 
money  liuck. 

ll'n'f*  lor  circular  describing  3  types 

F.  N.  TAFF 

1 50  East  4th  St..  Plainfiald.  N,  J. 


4  TO  6%  POTASH 


Go  at  once  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  what  you  want  and  insist  that 
he  get  it  for  you  when  the  fertilizer  salesman  makes  his  first  call. 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  ANDCROP  SERVICE  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


FOR  EVERY 
ROOFING  NEED 


It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  roofing  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Samples. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

..  C.  WHEELING.  W  VA 


Folded.  Under. 
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Suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One 


AN  EXTENSIVE  SURVEY.— After  two  years 
spent  in  a  study  of  rural  school  conditions  in 
all  sections  of  the  State  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  has  submitted  its  tentative  suggestions  to  the 
rural  school  patrons  of  the  State.  It  has  taken  this 
length  of  time  because  the  committee  realized  if 
recommendations  were  to  ne 

made  for  the  whole  State  they  - - - 

must  he  based  on  knowledge  of 
State-wide  conditions.  Sugges¬ 
tions  were  obtained  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  rural  school  patrons  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and 
facts  relating  to  the  schools  have 
been  collected  in  every  rural 
county.  The  preliminary  report 
that  has  been  issued  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  and  a  com¬ 
plete  statement  of  the  tentativ  * 
recommendations  to  the  rural 
school  patrons. 

DISSEMINATING  THE  RE¬ 
PORT. — The  committee  would 
like  to  have  sent  a  copy  free  to 
every  interested  person,  but  the 
funds  at  its  disposal  would  rot 
permit  of  this.  The  reports  that 
have  been  sent  out  have  been 
placed  with  local  Granges,  Farm 
Bureaus,  Home  Bureaus,  high 
schools,  secretaries  of  Dairymen’s 
League  locals,  newspapers,  li¬ 
braries,  village,  city  and  district 
superintendents  of  schools.  This 
means  of  distribution  was  chosen 
in  the  hope  of  making  the  re¬ 
ports  reasonably  accessible  to 
the  farm  people  of  the  State. 

Since  the  committee  could  not 
place  these  reports  in  the  hands 
of  every  rural  school  patron,  it 
is  especially  appreciative  of  an 
opportunity  to  present  its  main 
proposals  to  the  readers  of  The 
Kckai,  New-Yorker.  It  will  not 
he  possible  to  give  these  recom¬ 
mendations  in  full.  Therefore 
the  phases  that  appeal  to  the 
committee  as  being  most  impor¬ 
tant  have  been  selected. 

I MPORTANT  FACT<  )RS. — I  n 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
most  important,  factors  to  be 
considered  are:  Consolidation 
of  schools,  administration  and 
supervision,  school  support  and 
a  better  prepared  teaching  force. 

Suggestions  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  on  each  of  these  questions,  j,  . 

and  while  they  are  based  on  the 
facts  the  committee  had  before  it.  regarding  the 
conditions  iu  (he  State,  they  are  tentative  in  the 
sense  that  if  better  ways  of  meeting  those  problems 
can  be  obtained  they  will  he  gladly  received  by  the 
committee.  'The  committee’s  main  interest  is  that 
the  rural  people  of  the  State  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment. 

OPTIONAL  CONSOLIDATION. — The  committee 


believes  that  consolidation  of  schools  should  be  made 
optional.  Under  this  suggestion  no  schools  would  be 
consolidated  except  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors  in  each  of  the  districts 
affected  by  a  proposed  consolidation.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  committee 


George  A.  Works,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 


thinks  there  are  no  places  in  the  State  where  schools 
might  be  consolidated  to  advantage.  In  fact,  it  is 
recommended  that,  there  be  some  financial  assistance 
given  by  the  State  to  districts  in  which  consolidation 
of  schools  is  desired  by  the  school  patrons  in  order 
that  it  may  be  effected  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  without  an  unreasonable  tax  on  the  community. 
The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  schools  in  a  given  community 


should  be  consolidated  should  be  determined  by  the 
people  who  live  in  the  districts  which- it  is  proposed 
to  consolidate. 

SCHOOL  SI  PPORT. — The  facts  collected  by  the 
committee  show  the  need  for  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burden  of  school  support.  This 
problem  needs  consideration  at 
the  following  points : 

1.  In  th.c  local  communities. 
At  the  present  time  there  are 
districts  that  are  paying  from  30 
to  40  times  as  high  taxes  as  other 
districts  that  are  near  at  hand 
and  have  essentially  the  same 
school  facilities. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  support  of  schools.  There 
should  be  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to 
maintain  schools  in  the  open 
country  than  it  does  in  cities  and 
villages,  and  the  State  should 
meet  this  situation  by  placing  its 
aid  on  a  different  basis  than  the 
present  one.  The  State  should 
do  this  because  adequate  educa¬ 
tion  for  country  children  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  State  as  that 
urban  children  should  have  pro¬ 
per  school  facilities. 

To  assist  in  meeting  the  first 
problem  it  is  suggested  that  there 
should  he  a  larger  unit  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  marked  differences  in 
the  present,  tax  rates  are  largely 
due  to  the  great  differences  in 
wealth  of  the  districts.  Combin¬ 
ing  these  districts  of  varying 
wealth  into  a  larger  unit  of  tax¬ 
ation  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  marked  injustices  that  are 
now  so  common. 

The  second  problem  should  be 
met  by  the  State  setting  aside  a 
sum  of  money  to  he  used  for  the 
equalization  of  educational  op- 
*  portunity  as  between  country 
and  city  without  an  excessive 
burden  falling  on  the  farmer. 
The  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  State  raise  a  fund  for 
this  purpose  and  that  it  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  ability  of  the  eommun- 
itii  to  support  schools.  The  less 
the  wealth  of  a  community  the 
more  assistance  it  would  receive 
from  the  State,  and  the  greater 
ity-one  its  wealth  the  less  help  the  State 

would  give.  This  would  result 
in  each  community  paying  practically  the  same  tax 
rate  as  every  other  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  minimum  standards  in  school  facilities. 

2.  The  willingness  of  a  community  to  support 
schools.  It  is  suggested  that  where  districts  desire 
to  establish  schools  above  the  average  the  State 
should  recognize  this  interest  and  initiative  on  their 
part  by  giving  them  extra  assistance  to  a  limited 
extent  A  formula  has  beeu  prepared  for  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  tlie  State  aid  that  recognizes  both  of 
these  important  principles,  ami  the  con  unit  tee  be¬ 
lieves  it  should  he  the  basis  of  distribution  of  aid 
to  the  rural  schools  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.— The  school  buildings 
were  in  many  districts  found  in  such  condition  that, 
the  children  were  running  the  risk  of  impairing 
their  health  as  a  result  of  attending  school  in  them. 
It  was  also  found  tli.it  many  of  these  districts  could 
not  erect  new  buildings  or  make  the  heeded  repairs 
without  a  burden  of  taxation  that  would  he  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  recommended  as  a  means 
of  helping  communities  meet  this  problem  that.  State 
aid  he  given  for  new  buildings  and  major  repairs  on 
existing  buildings. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF. — The  investigations 
showed  that  the  country  schools  are  securing  only 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  more  mature 
and  better  trained  teachers.  The  position  of  teacher 
in  the  one-teacher  school  is  a  difficult  one,  and  these 
schools  should  have  a  fair  proportion  of  the  more 
capable  teachers.  As  a  means  of  attaining  this  end 
P  is  suggested  that  the  State  make  a  direct  grant  of 
$20  a  month  to  teachers  in  onc-teacher  schools  who 
belong  to  either  of  the  following  groups:  (a)  Normal 
graduate  or  equivalent,  with  three  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience:  ( h )  a  graduate  of  the  proposed  rural 
training  departments  of  the  State  ponnals. 

DISTRICT  RESPONSIBILITIES. — In  its  study 
the  committee  found  a  very  general  demand  on  the 
part  of  rural  people  for  more  responsibility  for  their 
schools.  With  this  desire  to  exercise  initiative  Ju 
the  development  of  good  schools  the  committee  is  in 
full  sympathy.  It  also  found  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State  in  which  the  people  are  not  now 
effectively  carrying  the  responsibilities  they  have. 
In  too  many  instances  the  attendance  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  is  very  meager,  the  proportion  of 
trustees  that  declare  they  will  not  serve  in  that 
capacity  in  the  future  is  very  large,  and  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  patrons  arc  not  supporting 
the  trustees  in  their  efforts  to  secure  better  schools 
is  altogether  too  great.  The  committee  believes  not 
only  that  the  school  patrons  should  have  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  schools,  but  that  they  should 
organize  themselves  so  that  they  can  discharge  these 
duties  effectively.  In  addition,  they  should  willingly 
accept  every  opportunity  to  serve  the  educational 
interests  of  their  children. 

THE  COMMUNITY  UNIT— The  latter  is  a  phase 
with  which  the  committee  can  do  no  more  than  to 
urge  people  t<>  accept  willingly  the  responsibilities 
that  good  schools  demand  of  their  patrons.  In  case 
ol  the  former  it  has  recommended  a  new  organiza 
tion  that  it  believes  will  make  for  a  more  effective 
local  administration  of  the  schools.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  suggested  that  the  community  unit  be  used. 
In  the  formation  of  this  unit  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  district  will  he  left  as  they  are,  unless  si 
change  is  approved  by  the  school  patrons  affected 
by  any  proposed  modifications.  The  boundaries  of 
the  community  units  should  be  determined  by  such 
factors  as  topography,  roads  and  the  trade  and 
social  centers  that  are  already  well  established.  In 
general  it  is  believed  that  these  units  should  he  made 
large  enough  so  that  something  in  the  way  of  high 
school  facilities  will  he  provided  in  each  one.  It  is 
proposed  that  in  each  of  these  community  units 
there  should  he  a  hoard  of  education  consisting  of 
one  trustee  from  each  common  school  district.  In 
case  there  is  a  union  free  school  district  in  a  place 
of  less  than  4,500  population  in  the  community  unit, 
this  district  may  have  as  many  members  on  the 
board  as  there  are  representatives  from  (lie  outlying 
districts,  but  no  greater  number.  The  members  of 
these  hoards  will  he  elected  at  the  district  meetings 
at  at  present.  The  hoard  will  have  the  power  to 
make  a  budget  for  the  unit,  to  employ  teachers  and 
to  carry  forward  such  other  duties  as  are  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  school  activities. 

SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS. — There  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  20S  supervisory  districts  in  the  State.  Each  of 
these  units  has  some  administrative  responsibilities 
for  the  schools  that  are  carried  out  by  the  district 
superintendents.  It  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
forming  the  supervisory  districts  by  the  grouping  of 
towns,  as  is  the  situation  at  present,  they  he  formed 
by  a  grouping  of  the  community  units.  Under  the 
present  organization  the  people  are  represented  in 
the  supervisory  unit  by  means  of  two  school  direc¬ 
tors  from  each  town.  The  influence  of  the  school 
patrons  is  limited,  ns  the  responsibility  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  ends  with  the  choice  of  a  superintendent.  The 
committee  suggests  that  provision  should  be  made 
in  each  supervisory  district  for  a  board  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  that  will  have  continuous  relations 
with  the  school.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  hoard 
to  elect  the  superintendent,  to  pass  on  bis  policies 
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and  to  carry  responsibility  for  certain  school  activi¬ 
ties.  This  hoard  wi  1 1  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  community  unit  chosen  by  the  hoard  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  that  unit  from  its  membership.  It  is  believed 
that  the  formation  of  a  hoard  of  education  in  the 
supervisory  district  will  not.  only  give  (lie  people 
continuous  representation  in  the  activities  of  Ibis 
onit,  hut  it  will  also  make  it  possible  to  secure  a 
more  complete  use  of  local  resources  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  schools.  This  will  make  possible  deeentral- 
igation  of  responsibility  for  the  schools  and  thus 
result  in  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  meeting 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

TEMPORARY  ORGANIZATIONS. — Tt  will  be 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  temporary  organi¬ 
zations  to  form  the  community  units,  and  to  group 
them  for  supervisory  purposes.  It  is  recommended 
that  in  each  county  the  hoard  of  supervisors  choose 
five  persons  living  under  the  rural  education  law. 
There  should  also  he  a  State  commission  consisting 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  two  persons 
living  under  the  rural  education  law  chosen  by  the 
Governor.  It  would  he  the  duty  of  this  body  to 
formulate  general  regulations  to  assist  iho  county 
committees,  adjust  differences  between  these  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  hear  appeals  of  patrons  from  the 
action  of  enunt.v  committees.  In  addition,  this  State 
commission  would  have  the  responsibility  for  arrang¬ 
ing  the  community  units  in  supervisory  districts. 
It  is  suggested  that  since  the  district  superintendents 
were  elected  in  1021  for  a  term  of  live  years  that 
208  units  he  formed  for  that  period  of  time,  but  that 
the  number  to  he  maintained  after  1026  should  he 
determined  by  the  State  commission. 

REORGANIZATION  NEEDED. — As  a  result  of 
its  study  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
its  relation  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  State,  the 
committee  is  convinced  that  its  present  organization 
is  not  such  as  makes  it  possible  for  that  organization 
to  render  the  most  effective  and  sympathetic  service 
to  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  in  meeting  their 
school  problems.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  a  reorganization  should  he  effected  that  will 
make  possible  the  most  effective  leadership  in  this 
field. 

A  WORK  OF  TIME. — The  committee  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  these  suggestions  will  remake  the  rural  school 
system  of  New  York  State  over  night.  It  is  the 
opinion,  however,  that  if  they  are  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  operating  over  a  period  of  years, 
they  will  result  in  giving  to  the  country  child 
educational  facilities  that  will  compare  favorably 
in  quality  with  those  that  are  available  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  centers  of  population.  Throughout  the 
two  years  of  study  devoted  to  this  problem  the 
guide  of  the  committee  has  been  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  country  children  of  the  State.  If  the 
suggestions  are  inadequate  it  is  because  of  (he  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  committee,  and  not  because  of  a  lack 
of  sincerity  of  purpose*  It  now  asks  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  consider  these  proposals  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  and  to  give 
the  committee  the  benefit,  of  their  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  GEORGE  a.  WORKS,  Chairman. 


How  to  Kill  Woodchucks 

What  has  happened  to  the  woodchucks?  In  all 
of  nearly  40  years  of  experience  we  have  never 
had  so  many  questions  about  killing  this  pest  as  we 
are  having  this  year.  We  have  told  all  we  know 
about  it  many  times  in  the  past,  but  there  seems  no 
way  of  escaping  a  repetition  this  season.  One  pop¬ 
ular  remedy  is  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the 
woodchuck’s  hole.  This  thick,  bad-smelling  liquid 
is  put  down  into  the  hole.  There  heavy  fumes  are 
generated  which  penetrate  through  the  hole,  and 
will  kill  the  woodchuck  unless  lie  can  get  out 
through  some  new  opening.  The  bisulphide  can  be 
put  down  into  the  hole  with  a  small  air  pump  or 
smoker.  Generally  farmers  take  a  round  stone  and 
wrap  cotton  or  woolen  rags  around  it.  Those  arc 
saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  then  the  stone  is 
poked  down  into  the  hole,  with  the  entrance  prompt¬ 
ly  covered.  Many  woodchucks  are  killed  ill  this 
way.  Others  escape  by  burrowing  into  the  ground, 
or  getting  out  through  one  of  the  many  openings 
which  each  den  contains.  Several  people  have  told 
how  they  use  their  cars  for  killing  these  pests. 
They  back  up  to  the  hole  and  connect  the  exhaust 
pipe  with  a  hose.  This  is  put  down  into  the  hole 
and  the  engine  started.  The  fumes  of  gasoline  arc 
thus  pumped  underground,  and  unless  (he  wood¬ 
chuck  can  escape  in  some  way  they  will  generally 
get  him.  Steel  traps  are  often  put  in  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hole.  The  woodchuck  is  a  stupid 
animal  and  quite  easily  caught  in  a  trap.  One  of 
our  boy  readers  devised  a  long  wooden  box  trap 


which  is  pushed  down  into  the  hole  so  that  the 
woodchuck  must  pass  through  it  in  order  to  get  out. 
In  some  cases  carrots,  potatoes  or  similar  vege¬ 
tables.  doctored  with  arsenic  or  strychnine,  are  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  hole,  hut  when  the  woodchuck  is 
close  to  a  garden  or  clover  field  he  does  not  pay 
great  attention  to  this  bait-  The  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  we  ever  heard  of  is  to  appoint  some  member  of 
the  family  who  is  a  good  marksman.  Give  him  a 
good  rifle  and  post  him  within  reasonable  shot  of 
the  field  where  the  woodchucks  do  their  damage. 
They  generally  come  out  in  the  early  morning  or  in 
the  late  afternoon  for  their  feeding,  and  a  good  shot 
with  a  rifle  by  one  who  is  patient  enough  to  wait 
for  them  will  usually  succeed  in  killing  most  of  them 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  That  is  the  best 
remedy  we  know  of  for  handling  this  pest. 


Draft  Horses  in  New  York  State 

Tart  II. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  RATIONS.— The  Illinois 
Station  also  conducted  an  experiment  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  different  rations  to  fatten  horses  for 
market.  The  results  of  this  work  are  given  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  141 :  “Various  concentrates  rations  were  fed 
with  clover  and  Timothy  hay  to  determine  the  rap¬ 
idity  and  economy  of  gains  and  their  effect  on  com¬ 
mercial  value  and  relative  profit  to  the  feeder,  all 
things  considered.  The  horses  were  stalded  in  a 
well-ventilated  barn,  tied  in  single  stalls  and  kept 
there  without  exercise.  Water  was  carried  to  them 
daily.  Five  mares  and  18  geldings  were  used.  Their 
age  varied  from  four  to  seven  years.  Grain  was  fed 
three  times  daily.  Salt  was  kept  before  them  all 
the  time.  The  horses  which  received  corn.  oats, 
bran,  linseed  oil  meal  and  clover  hay  made  5S  lbs. 
more  gain  than  the  lot  receiving  corn,  bran,  linseed 
oilmen l  and  clover  hay.  They  also  gained  92  lbs. 
more  than  the  lot  which  were  fed  corn,  oats,  bran, 
linseed  oilmenl  and  Timothy  hay.  Clover  hay  proved 
more  valuable  than  Timothy  hay  in  the  above 
rations.  The  addition  of  bran  proved  advantageous 
in  the  concentrates  mixtures.” 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station,  in  Circular  48,  ve- 
porls:  “Alfalfa,  if  fed  intelligently,  is  the  best  hay 
for  working  horses.  Timothy  hay  is  somewhat  safer 
for  n  careless  feeder,  though  it  has  a  lower  nutritive 
value.  When  feeding  Alfalfa  hay  it  is  necessary  as 
a  safeguard  to  the  health  of  the  horses  to  limit  the 
amount  fed.  Most  of  the  hay  should  he  fed  at  night 
and  most  of  the  grain  at  the  noon  feeding.  Give  a 
bran  mash  the  night  before  holidays  and  cut  down 
the  feed  when  the  horses  are  at  rest.  Regularity  :s 
important  to  success.  Sudden  changes  in  ration 
should  he  avoided.” 

Comparison  with  tractor. — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  horsemen  fear  the  tractor  may 
displace  the  farm  horse  and  limit  the  demand  for 
good  horses,  the  following  quotation,  taken  from 
Illinois  Bulletin  281.  is  of  interest: 

"Judging  from  the  experience  of  farmers  as  based 
on  t  lit-  costs  of  using  both  horses  and  tractors,  as 
well  as  from  all  other  data  available,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  on  the  average  corn  belt  farms  growing 
less  than  240  acres  of  crop,  the  horse  costs  cannot  he 
reduced  enough  to  offset  the  cost  of  operating  a  trac¬ 
tor.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every  corn 
belt  farm  with  more  than  240  acres  should  use  a 
tractor,  nor  that  smaller  farms  will  always  find  a 
tractor  unprofitable,  for  other  factors  than  area  must 
necessarily  he  taken  into  consideration,  but  240  acres 
is  the  host  approximate  expression  of  size.” 

“Farmers  want  to  know  whether  horse  use  or 
tractor  use  pays  best,”  said  Prof.  O,  G.  Lloyd.  Chief 
of  Farm  Management  Department.  Purdue  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  in  addressing  the  Indiana 
Draft  llorse  Breeders’  Association  at  the  1022  meet¬ 
ing.  "It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  comparative 
costs  of  doing  any  particular  piece  of  work:  it  is  a 
question  of  the  profits  aeerainy  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  a  fair  comparison 
between  farms  using  tractors  and  farms  using  horses 
exclusively.  The  operators  in  each  group  must  have 
equal  ability  and  equal  opportunity  to  farm  effi¬ 
ciently.  or  the  profit  or  loss  due  to  the  tractor  cannot 
be  measured.  It  will  require  at  least  five  years’ 
study  to  determine  if  the  conditions  are  comparable, 
and  to  determine  if  the  results  are  significant, 

“Our  1019  studies  in  Indiana  on  74  farms,  half  of 
which  made  use  of  tractors,  the  others  using  horses 
only,  disclosed  that  farms  depending  exclusively  on 
horses  for  farm  motive  power  made  more  than  $900 
per  farm  more  than  those  uriilch  used  tractors.  In 
1920  the  difference  was  more  than  $800,  and  was 
again  in  favor  of  farms  using  horses  exclusively. 
The  difference  in  profits  cannot  he  attributed  as  a 
direct  cost  of  tractor  labor  above  horse  labor.  Each 
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tractor  displaced  approximately  two  horses.  The 
power  cost  of  these  two  horses  was  nearly  as  large 
a  direct  cost  as  the  tractor,  but  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  where  tractors  were  used  showed  that  less  live 
stock  was  kept  per  10  crop  acres,  that  the  quality 
of  the  live  stock  was  not  so  good  and  the  crop  yields 
not.  so  high  as  on  farms  using  horses  exclusively. 

“Was  the  tractor  responsible  in  any  large  way  for 
the  difference  in  profits  in  the  two  groups?  The 
farms  were  approximately  of  the  same  size  in  each 
group,  and  the  land  per  acre  was  approximately  the 
same  valuation.  All  the  farms  were  taken  in  the 
same  community.  If  farmers  of  equal  ability  and 
espial  opportunity  were  operating  both  groups  of 
farms,  then  the  difference  in  profits  is  truly  signi¬ 
ficant.” 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  WORK  HORSE.— 
Figures  from  the  Illinois  Station  show  that  25.3 
bushels  of  corn,  37.8  bushels  of  oats,  1.7  tons  of  hay 
and  1.96  acres  of  pasture  will  keep  a  work  horse  in 
good  shape  for  a  year.  Surveys  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  1,  1920,  on  280  farms  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  showed  average  yearly  consumption  of  feed 
for  a  work  horse  as  follows:  38.7  bushels  of  corn, 
23.3  bushels  of  oats,  1.3  tons  of  hay  and  1.2  tons  of 
straw,  two  acres  of  cut  clover,  besides  grass  and 
stalk  pasture,  The  same  survey  showed  that  the 
average  amount  of  fuel  and  oil  used  in  draw-bar 
Avork  (excluding  that  used  for  belt  power)  was  050 
gallons  of  fuel  and  30  gallons  of  lubricating  oil  per 
tractor  per  year,  Add  to  this  tbe  cost  of  repairs, 
interest  on  investment  and  depreciation,  and  you  will 
have  your  annual  tractor  cost  for  field  Avork. 

LIFE  OF  HORSE  AND  TRACTOR.— Rut  there  is 
another  important  side  to  this  question.  Horses  or 
mules  put  to  work  Avhen  three  years 
old,  will  last  12  years  on  the  average. 

Tractors  are  done  for  in  five  years  or 
less.  Even  if  the  original  cost,  is  the 
same,  and  if  repairs,  gas,  oil.  etc.,  cost 
no  more  than  feed  and  extras  for  a 
team,  tractors 


idea  of  saving  all  this  labor  and  letting  tbe  animals 
do  their  Own  harvesting.  There  is  an  old  story  of 
tbe  debate  between  a  practical  farmer  and  a  college 
professor  over  the  question  of  feeding  ear  corn  to 
hogs.  The  farmer  would  throw  the  ears  or  even  the 
stalks  right  to  the  bogs  and  let  them  husk,  shell  and 
grind.  The  professor  argued  for  ground  feed. 
Among  his  arguments  was  the  statement  that  it  took 
tbe  hogs  longer  to  husk,  shell  and  crush  the  grain. 
Then  the  fanner  countered  with  this: 

"What  is  the  value  of  a  hoy's  time?" 

That's  about  what  it  comes  to.  The  hog’s  time 
lias  little  value,  while  the  average  hired  man  costs 
50  cents  an  hour,  more  or  less,  if  you  include  his 
board.  And  so  arises  the  plan  of  “hogging  down” 
fields  of  grain  with  no  cost  of  harvesting.  In  some 
cases  the  cornnvill  he  well  cultivated  as  usual,  and 
at  the  last  working  a  mixture  of  rape  and  clover  is 
thrown  in.  This  makes  a  good  growth,  and  when 
the  corn  is  about  ripe  the  hogs  are  turned  in  to  eat 
it  all  down.  They  do  a  remarkably  clean  job,  and 
leave  the  field  in  good  shape  for  another  crop.  The 
rye  crop  is  often  handled  in  much  the  same  Avay. 
The  picture  shows  a  pig  in  a  field  of  small  grain. 
He  and  his  companions  will  clean  up  all  the  grain, 
consume  most  of  the  straw  and  smash  the  rest  down 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  worked  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  cost  of  harvesting  or  thrashing,  and 
after  seeding  one  man  will  care  for  ‘many  acres. 
Most  Eastern  farmers  will  regard  this  as  a  lazy  or 
wasteful  plan.  They  think  it  pays  better  to  harvest 
and  handle  all  the  grain  and  then  feed  it  out  to 
cattle  or  hogs  in  a  house  or  small  pen.  In  many 
cases  if  they  figured  the  actual  cost  of  labor  they 
would  ha.ve  a  better  cash  result  from  letting  the  hogs 
or  cattle  help  themselves.  The  fact  that  thousands 


and  one  branch  is  much  more  likely  to  he  properly 
equipped  than  two  or  more  branches,  as  we  often 
see  where  a  man  tries  to  do  too  much  something  is 
neglected.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  loca¬ 
tions  where  it  is  possible  to  hire  the  crops  planted 
and  cared  for  at  a  reasonable  price  by  local 


help,  who  furnish  their  own  horses  and  machinery, 
or  if  the  farm  is  large  enough,  to  maintain  two  01- 
more  departments,  with  at  least  two  men  in  each. 
Provided  the  owner  is  a  competent  business  man  it 
is  possible  to  make  this  combination  of  poultry  and 
grain  successful  in  favorably  located  places,  hut  for 
the  ordinary  one  or  two-man  farm  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  try  to  raise  anything  except 
green  feed,  some  fruit  and  a  garden  in 
SaEKETOBl  connection  with  the  poultry. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  to 
he  successful  with  poultry  during  the 
next  few  years  will  require  the  best 
undivided  efforts  and  attention  of  all 
Avho  enter  this  occupation. 


will  still  cost  twice  as 
much  for  motive  power,  because  they 
last  only  one-half  as  long.  It  is  true 
that  the  price  war  in  the  tractor  in¬ 
dustry  has  brought  them  down  to  a 
very  attractive  figure,  but  suppose  they 
should  drop  to  as  low  as  $300.  which 
is  the  average  price  for  a  good  pair  of 
g  horses  or  mules  today.  The 
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tractor  people  themselves  do  not  claim  H 
that  they  can  displace  more  than  two 
Avork  animals  on  an  eight-horse  farm, 
and  still  less  on  smaller  farms.  Where 
the  farmer  has  plenty  of  belt  work  for 
his  tractor  during  the  idle  season  a 
medium-priced  machine  might  be  pro-  \wm 
Stable,  lint  from  the  data  presented  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  horse 
breeder  need  not  fear  that  good  draft 
horses  will  he  driven  from  the  farm  by  median: 
power,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 

[PROF.]  RUSSELL  W.  pUCI- 

Syracuse  University.  N.  Y. 


of  Western  farmers  continue  this  plan  of  “hogging 
down"  grain  shows  that  it  is  economical  under  some 
conditions. 


The  Hog  His  Own  Harvester 

1  high  cost  of  farm  labor 


and  the  war  taught 
-i-  many  Western  farmers  a  new  line  in  training 
the  hired  man.  The  ultimate  end  of  most  corn  and 
rye  has  ever  been  to  the  feed  trough  or  feed  lot, 


[There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a 
poultry-keeper  in  the  Eastern  States  shall  buy  and  raise 
the  needed  grain  for  his  birds.  Will  it  be  cheaper  in 
the  end  for  him  to  buy?  There  are  various  opinions.] 

AS  to  growing  grain  on  a  poultry  farm,  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  decidedly  against  this  com¬ 
bination,  The  trouble  seems  to  lie  that  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work  on  a  poultry  farm  comes  during 
the  Spring  months,  when  flic  Avork  of  hatching  and 
rearing  chicks  is  in  order,  and  it  is  at  this  same 
time  that  ground  must  be  prepared  for  grain  crops 
and  the  planting  done.  As  a  rule  a  farmer  must 
take  charge  of  the  poultry  himself,  or  at  least  some 
member  of  his  family,  as  he  is  not  usually  able  or 
Avilling  to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  get  competent 
help  for  this  work  ;  therefore  lie  must  hire  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  Ids  field  work  done.  If  lie  uses  horses 
for  plowing,  etc.,  this  requires  keeping  a  team  a 
year  for  only  a  few  months’  work,  as  most  road  work 
is  now  done  with  autos.  Then  in  order  to  grow 
grain  crops  successfully  in  competition  Avith  others 
who  make  a  business  of  it  requires  considerable 
machinery,  Avitlumt  which  it  is  absolutely  useless  b> 
try  to  raise  any  crop,  profitably  at  this  time.  When 
a  man  starts  to  equip  a  poultry  farm  he  usually 
finds  that  it  costs  more  than  lie  expected,  and  lie 
must  have  modern  machines,  houses  and  tools  to 
work  with,  or  lie  simply  cannot  compete  Avith  others 
who  use  up-to-date  methods,  so  it  is  much  easier  to 
start  one  branch  of  farming,  either  poultry  or  grain, 


broadcast  the  lime  on  the  surface  for  the  seeding, 
which  is  practically  always  good  after  Winter  grain. 

The  “State  corn."  as  we  call  it  in  contradistinction 
to  Western,  is  certainly  Avorth  more  for  feeding, 
chemical  analysis  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Ileus  like  it  better,  will  eat  more  of  it.  and  do  better 
Avhen  they  get  it.  We  feed  all  that  we  raise  on  the 
ear,  breaking  them  into  lengths  3  or  4  in.  long,  and 
the  hens  get  a  lot  of  exercise  and  sport  picking  it 
off.  I  have  never  been  aide  to  see  that  in  normal 
times  we  could  compete  Avith  the  West  in  growing 
grain  even  Avith  the  freight  added.  I  raised  over 
700  baskets  of  ears  last  year,  but  I  am  sure  that  r 
could  have  purchased  that  amount  of  grain  for  less 
than  it  cost  me.  fred  u.  skinner. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Gelding ,  Four  Years  Old;  Weight  1.695 
Owned  by  Syracuse  University.  Fig.  557 


Profitable  Co-operatoa 

T. he  question  you  have  asked  has  given  n 
nights  of  thought  and  study.  The  cost  of 
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ini en ting  has  not  boon  lost,  as  T  now 
know  that  a  poultry  farm  of  any  sizo 
cannot  raise  corn,  oats  or  wheat  profit¬ 
ably  for  the  following  reason;  . 

1.  Corn  must  bo  stored,  shelled  and 
cracked  to  be  fed.  It  can  be  stored  iu  a 
crib,  but  when  ready  for  cracking  it  may 
be  insufficiently  dried,  which  makes  a 
poor  product,  and  heals  quickly  when 
stored  in  the  grain  house  or  bins. 

2.  Wheat  must  be  raised  on  a  large 
acreage  to  supply  sufficient  quantity,  and 
I  found  the  labor  cost  and  detraction 
from  necessary  poultry  work  too  expen¬ 
sive. 

Oats  are  such  an  unknown  quality 
crop  that  I  found  it  more  profitable  to 
buy  Canadian  oats,  which  would  sprout 
readily,  and  which  the  hens  seem  to  like 
best. 

In  Rockingham  County.  N.  II.,  the 
fanners  organized  the  County  Exchange, 
capitalized  at  $75,000,  preferred  and  com¬ 
mon  stock,  to  overcome  both  the  excessive 
prices  charged  by  dealers  and  the  cost  and 
time  of  raising  their  own  grain.  Five 
years  ago  our  experiment  started,  and  to¬ 
day  we  own  a  plant  for  storage  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  a  1. 000-ton 
mill  in  the  central  part  and  a  real  old- 
fashioned  water-power  mill  in  the  north¬ 
ern  section.  We  buy  in  quantity,  and  as 
far  as  possible  direct  from  the  farmers 
of  the  'West.  Our  feeding  formulas  are 
all  approved  or  given  us  by  our  State 
College,  ami  the  farmers  are  sold  quality 
first,  and  price  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  but  even  competing  under  a  handi¬ 
cap  of  quality  we  have  lowered  the  price 
of  grain  and  supplies  from  $G  to  $12  a 
ton,  and  farming  in  Rockingham  County 
is  profitable,  especially  in  the  poultry 
line.  WALTER  B.  FARMER. 

New  Hampshire. 

Hay  a  Good  Cash  Crop 

I  have  never  lived  in  a  section  of  the 
East  where  hay  was  not  a  good  cash  crop 
for  a  farmer  whose  land  was  suited  to  it. 
If  this  man  can  grow  hay  and  can  sell 
it  to  any  sort  of  advantage.  I  would 
advise  a  long  rotation,  corn  followed  by 
wheat  sown  in  the  Fall,  and  the  land 
seeded  with  the  wheat ;  if  for  any  reason 
wheat  is  not  desired,  the  grass  seed  could 
go  in  with  a  thin  seeding  of  oats  the  next 
Spring.  Wheat  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
likely  to  mean  a  better  seeding  of  grass, 
and  the  work  of  seeding  is  done  in  the 
Fall  instead  of  Spring,  when  incubators 
and  brooders  make  the  poultry  side  of  the 
farm  take  more  time.  The  size  of  the 
unit  in  the  rotation  depends  on  how  long 
his  land  will  give  good  hay  without  re¬ 
seeding. 

This  system  of  handling  his  land  gives 
a  substantial  cash  crop — hay  :  a  minimum 
of  plowing,  which  is  expensive  work:  it 
gives  two  grains,  valuable  straw  and 
cornstalks.  T  think  the  farmer  would  do 
well  to  grow  grain  to  this  extent  at  first. 
If  he  increases  his  flock  to  1,500  to  2.000 
hens,  he  will  very  likely  want  to  -educe 
his  crop-raising  somewhat,  and  can  keep 
his  grass  land  in  good  condition  by  top¬ 
dressing.  If  his  land  is  not  producing 
good  grass  at  first,  and  he  is  short  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  improve  it  with,  it  might  be  wise 
to  grow  some  buckwheat  for  a  few  years, 
until  he  has  bis  fields  in  new  seodings. 

Connecticut.  francis  f.  Lincoln. 


Leaky  Boiler  Cellar 

Could  yon  advise  me  what  I  can  do 
with  the  boiler  pit  in  my  greenhouse?  It 
is  made  of  cement,  but  the  water  comes  in 
to  the  height  of  7  in,  I  had  it  cemented 
last  year,  but  it  is  not  watertight.  I  can¬ 
not  raise  my  boiler,  as  it  is  as  high  as  it 
can  be  for  a  hot-water  boiler,  l  was  won¬ 
dering  if  there  was  some  preparation  of 
cement  and  tar  you  could  recommend  that 
can  lie  used  on  the  inside,  as  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  to  the  outside  walls. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  l.  c. 

• 

This  is  u  pretty  difficult  proposition, 
and  could  be  easiest  accomplished  during 
a  season  that  is  dry  enough  to  allow  the 
water  level  to  sink  below  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  trouble  is  from  river,  or 
other  seepage  as  in  some  eases,  the  work 
will  he  harder  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  material  that  will 
render  cement  waterproof  by  applying  it 
to  the  inside  of  a  wall  to  keep  the  water 
out. 

It  may  be  possible  to  do  a  watertight 
job  by  breaking  nil  the  old  cement  plaster 
off  the  surface  of  the  wall  perfectly  clean, 
then  washing  the  wall  surface  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid.  This  acid  will  remove  all  the  ce¬ 
ment.  particles  from  the  stone  of  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  and  allow  the  new  coat  to 
adhere  firmly.  A  heavy  coat  of  plaster 
composed  of  sand,  cement  and  hydrated 
lime  may  make  a  satisfactory  job,  though 
I  would  much  prefer  to  try  a  2  or  3-in. 
coat  of  new  concrete  over  the  entire  bot¬ 
tom,  and  up  the  side  walls  as  far  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  the  water  rising. 
This  concrete  should  be  composed  of  fine 
♦•rushed  stone  six  ports.  Fort  land  cement 
one  part,  arid  about  one-eighth  part  of 
hydrated  lime.  This  will  make  a  water¬ 
proof  concrete.  If  the  stones  are  not 
crushed  very  line,  enough  sand  must  be 
added  to  fill  all  the  voids  in  the  mixture. 

This  coat  should  be  applied  several 
inches  thick  and  must  all  DC  poured  at 
one  time  in  a  very  wet  condition,  so  there 
may  be  no  joints  anywhere  caused  by 
some  portion  setring  and  the  new  material 
not  uniting  perfectly  with  it.  When  the 
material  is  poured  it  must  be  thoroughly 
tamped  and  puddled  so  there  may  be  no 
small  voids  for  water  seepage,  lj.w, 


Plants  for  Sandy  Bank 

We  have  a  barren  bank  fronting  the 
house  and  facing  the  southeast.  Soil  is 
poor,  light  and  loose,  there  being  no  sand 
or  clay  apparently  in  it.  It  grew  some 
cow  peas  last  year.  Because  it  is  located 
high  and  dry,  grass  does  not  succeed  long. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  soil  is  sour,  because 
its  close  proximity  to  a  big  iron  works 
makes  it  so.  I  am.  however,  putting  out 
a  little  time  every  Spring.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  something  we  can  sow  there  in  April 
that  will  grow  enough  to  coyer  the  ground 
by  the  hot  weather?  How  will  millet  or 
golden  rod  do,  or  is  there  some  quick- 
growing  vine  suitable?  Will  Johnson 
grass  grow  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel¬ 
phia?  There  is  a  lot  of  Achillea  (yar¬ 
row)  growing  wild  here,  and  lust  Fall  I 
collected  all  the  seeds  T  could  and  scat¬ 
tered  them  on  this  bank.  T  hope  to  see 
some  of  it  coming  up  this  Slimmer,  for 
it  seems  to  grow  in  poor  soil  and  stands 
nil  kinds  of  drought  and  keeps  green 
right  through  the  Summer.  We  do  not 
care  how  tall  or  short  the  plants  may  lie 
so  long  as  there  is  some  vegetation  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  bank  to  bind  the  soil  and  to 
make  it  look  better.  M.T, 

Peneoyd.  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  vines  and  plants 
suggested  for  holding  shifting  soil  on 
banks.  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major  t,  for 
part  shady  locations;  Japanese  evergreen 
honeysuckle  (Lonieera  Japonica).  planted 


itional 

jerries 


Senator  James  E.  Towner 


On  June  15  the  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  V., 
unanimously  tendered  to  Hon.  James  E. 
Towner  a  re-designation  for  Senator  of 
the  28th  Senatorial  District,  which  he  has 
served  for  nine  consecutive  years.  Sen¬ 
ator  Towner  surprised  and  disappointed 
the  members  by  declining  the  designation 
for  the  primary,  which  meant  certain 
nomination  and  election.  The  designation 
was  tendered  in  the  following  terms: 

Revolted,  That  our  committee  endorses 
without  reservation  the  almost  unparal¬ 
leled  record  of  public  service  of  lion. 
.Tames  E.  Towner,  as  Slate  Senator  from 
our  Senatorial  District.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1022  he  will  have  completed  five 
terms  in  the  Senate,  which  is  greater 
than  any  other  within  the  recollection  of 
present  generations  ar  least.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  I  egislature  C00 Id  give 
move  intelligent  or  faithful  service  to  the 
people.  He  has  a  distinguished  record  of 
never  having  mis-c.l  a  ndl  call,  lie  lias 
oeen  a  faithful  ally  to  and  promoter  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  most  important 
of  all  in  his  district,  and  at  the  same  time 
lie  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  sound. 


Buckbee  and  Kcvitt’s  Jubilee  aren’t 
ordinary  berries  at  all.  You  can 
make  more  money  by  growing  ber¬ 
ries  of  this  kind,  for  extra  size  means 
extra  profit. 

Buckbee 
Kcvitt’s  Jubilee 

Set  them  in  your  pateti  this  fall ; 
they'll  produce  next  year,  and  pay 
big  the  season  following.  If  you 
grow  standard  sorts,  get  our  prices 
on  Nick  Ohmer,  Brandywine,  Jersey 
Giant,  and  others.  Ours  are  fine, 
healthy  plants,  absolutely  true  to 

type.  Send  lor  tree  catalog  R 

.  of  bulbil  adi)  borrifl* 

WILLIAM  M. 
gpgp&\  HUNT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 

Nevv  York  C|,y 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Tomato,  Sweet  I'ninio*  CuullflOWrr,  Cabbage.  B runnels 
•Sprouts.  Beet,  Celery.  I.w'g  Blanc,  Pepper.  KuJc.  Onion, 
Parsley,  Hop,  Mint,  Sage  plants  i  Asparagus,  Uhuhurn, 
Horseradish  roots. 


FLOWER  PLANTS 


Hollyhock.  Atirhima,  Co  hi  mbim*.  Canterbury  Bells, 
Delphinium.  Foxglove.  Guilhirdix.  Goltton  Glow,  Forget- 
Mo-Not,  Phlox,  Shufttii  Daisy,  Sweet  William,  Bunny, 
Alter.  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Ag  eta  turn,  DkiuihiiN,  I.urkn- 
pur,  FlrcbUftll,  Verbena,  Zinnia  and  other  perennial  and 
annual  flower  plants.  Dublin,  Cuimu,  Gladiolus  bulbs. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  August  and  full  planting. 
Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  tliat  will  bear  fruit  next 
summer  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
Grape  plants,  HOSES,  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  the  beat  varieties  sc* 
I  voted  out  of  «  hundred— early , 
mill- Henson  and  late.  Order  our 
HK&  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kindw;  also 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plantain 
season. 

CALEB  HOGGS  &  SON 

t-liCMWold,  l)cl« 


Cabbage  and  Other  Plants 

*1.60  per  Lm.  Catalogue  free.  M  N.  Bi 


tlllnii  Uutii.lt  Cabbage  Plants.  100 — f>Oc;  1. 
eV.V.t,  prepaid.  F.  M.  PAITIMGI0N  «  SON,  Memlield, 


illion- Cultlingc  iiu<l  Tomato  Plant*.  1,000—88.80) 
i.ou—  91  80,  po-tpuiil.  H.  XCOIT  Kk -VXK1.JN.  Va 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 


with  the  l».  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier,  fan 
lie  used  on  Cook  or  (Jos  Stove.  Dries 
nil  fruit#  and  vegetables.  Thousands 
in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agil.  Depi.  IT.  s. 
■  iov.  Satis  fa  e  l  I  o  a  h  ■iitruntcetl. 
Directions  free.  Filer  *5.50  and  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  full  daae.l'tptlon  Hint 
price  delivered  to  you.  irmi,  „  um.  it. 

AMERICAN  EVAPORATOR  «  O. 
Itox  J-It  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Wi  curly  Spring,  is  one  of  the  best.  Among 
deciduous  shrubs  mentioned  arc  tip-root¬ 
ing  blackberries,  Kuhns  Canadensis,  R, 
diimotortim  and  R.  occitlcntulis;  also  the 
cultivated  "blackberries  and  raspberries, 
matrimony  vine,  Indian  currant,  the 
weeping  golden  bell  and  wild  roses  (Rosa 
lucida  and  R.  nitida). 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


constructive  legislation,  whether  for  the 
benefit  of  country  or  city. 

As  a  member  of  importum  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  he  has  attained  great  influence 
over  legislation,  and  by  his  unswerving 
loyalty  lias  gained  a  high  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party. 

Ills  greatest  asset  in  public  life  lias 
been  his  unswerving  integrity.  When 
Senator  Towner  said  he  would  or  would 
not  do  a  definite  thing,  anyone  who  knew 
him  appreciated  that  that  settled  it.  He 
also  stood  firm  by  his  decision,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  oo u sequences  to  himself  or 
others.  That  quality  made  him  a  Sena¬ 
tor  of  the  first  rank,  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  colleagues  and  with  countless 
friends  in  liis  district  and  throughout  the 
State.  Senator  Towner  may  well  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  the  people  of  Dutchess  County 
take  the  greatest  pride  in  Ids  long  and 
enviable  record.  As  the  representative  of 
the  Republican  organization  of  Dutchess 
County,  we  extend  to  him  our  everlasting 
gratitude  and  the  assurance  of  a  personal 
friendship  that  will  never  die. 

Further  ftcxolred,  We  cordially  extend 
to  Senator  Towner  a  re-designation  as  our 
candidate  for  Senator  from  the  2Sth  Sen¬ 
atorial  District. 

This  paper  has  no  concern  with  par¬ 
tisan  politics  of  any  kind;  but  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  commend  men  in  public  places 
who  prove  their  loyalty  to  agricultural  in¬ 
terests.  We  have  known  something  o’ 
Legislatures  for  many  years,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  stauncher, 
steadier  or  more  loyal  friend  of  the  farm 
than  Senator  Towner  did  not  hold  a  legis¬ 
lative  seat  in  Albany  during  the  past  50 
years.  He  could  always  he  relied  upon  to 
hack  an  honest  farm  measure;  and  we 
confess  to  a  sincere  regret  that  lie  is  to 
leave  the  Senate. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  would  he 
a  wise  policy  for  farmers  to  reward  their 
friends  as  promptly  as  they  would  rebuke 
an  enemy.  An  opportunity  now  exists  to 
express  appreciation  of  Senator  Town¬ 
er's  service  to  agriculture.  Why  not  des¬ 
ignate  him  as  the  farmers’  choice  for  the 
office  of  Stato  Pont  roller?  No  candidate 
has  yet  appeared  for  this  place.  Senator 
Towner  is  well  equipped  for  the  office, 
and  farmers  could  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
his  position.  Let  us  make  Jiio  Towner 
the  next  Controller. 


XjATE  cabbage  plants 

DoJiisli  Bull  Hum!,  Laic  b  hit  Dutch,  Savoy,  c'opcnhugeu, 
»u0  for  Si;  I.OOO  for  $1.50.  Y\  V’/iiil.  ('.uullfl<fWvr,86«ta  per 
100,  Alt  kUi AS  Of  Flower  riants.  DAVID  R0UWAV.  Hsrily.  Del. 


VEGET  ABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters.  40c — 100 :  3U0 — 01.  t'olory,  G  S.  Bleach¬ 
ing,  White  Plume.  Green  Winter,  40c-  — 100;  300  — 
SI;  »«.  15  nor  1,000.  Cabbage,  40e— 100  .  500—  $1; 
$1.75  per  1.000,  PostPaid.  Catalog  Froo, 

W  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Hartly,  Dolowaro 
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THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPl.Y  CO. 

Dept.  R.  30 1  -303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


choicest  land  and  location;  flue  dwelling;  two  ten¬ 
ant  houses;  good  barns;  14  acres  prime  apples ;  one 
of  driest  farm  In  tlm  east,  brick  pavement  to  City. 
1 1  *  ico,  *850,000:  easy  tends.  Wo  have  farms  in 
linger  lake  region  of  all  sizes. 

OOI.K  A  WVCKOPF  -  Geneva,  N.  V. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


Dniunt  itnri  inland.  Catalog  Mlow*  map,  Fully  de®cril*iis 
timiii'y  fuiikltiK  I ti rtnd.it  nijtira  him.  to,  inniiy  witli 

flock)  tools,  ci opt* ;  $1,000  up;  toroid  ainuigeil. 

I  K  BE  60|»y.  Wi  lt*.' today.  KF.W  JKItSEY  VAIIM  A«KM ‘V, 
1IQ3RN  R.  E.  Ttu*l  Bldti  ,  PhiltdHphia,  Pi.,  or  I54RU  Nmimm  II..  N  Y  C 


Waterproof  Canvas 

Write  for  sample.  W.W  STANLEY,  B0  Church  St.,  NYC. 


Yarn  Made  From  Your  Own  Wool  T,"" 

pi'too  liMl  anil  liartluulntv.  ft.  A.  IUIITI  IsTT,  lUrmony,  M»J*»« 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Therehnve  been  many 
requests  lor  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
lorm.  Hero  it  is— 234 
pnges  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 


Price  $1.50 


For  sale  fry 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YOKli  CITY 
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Fumigating  House  Flies 


Last  Pall  we  were  tormented  with  flies 
more  than  all  Summer.  Although  the 
doors  and  windows  were  screened,  they 
got  in  in  swarms,  I  did  not  use  poison 
because  of  the  children,  and  every  busy 
housewife  knows  what  an  amount  of  time 
it  takes  to  kill  them  with  a  fly  killer,  and 
someone  is  sure  to  get  stuck  in  the  tangle¬ 
foot  sticky  llypnpct — -everything  hut  the 
(lies.  Now  if.  seems  as  if  a  fumigating 
candle  made  especially  for  that  purpose  is 
just  what  almost  everyone  needs  at  this 
time  during  fly  season,  something  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  flies,  but  not  dangerous 
to  human  life  if  one  should  inhale  some 
of  the  fumes.  Some  such  fly  destroyer 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  It  seems' as 
if  some  such  fumigating  candle  could  lie 
put  upon  the  market  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Titrc  It.  N.-Y.  is  full  of  helpful  things, 
"'hat  can  you  do  with  this  suggestion V 
If  one  could  buy  a  bor  of  a  dozen  candles 
for  fly  extermination  for  about  GO  cents 
it  is  safe  to  say  most  households  would 
keep  a  box  on  hand  rather  than  work  for 
hours  trying  to  kill  them,  and  then  only 
to  find  they  have  apparently  not  dimin¬ 
ished  the  number.  Can’t  some  adequate 
means  be  prepared  to  meet  the  pest.  Why 
not  send  the  suggestion  to  some  fumigat¬ 
ing  candle  manufacturer?  mbs.  m.  o. 

Connecticut. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  are  interesting,  quite  to  the 
point,  and  worthy  of  carefid  consider¬ 
ation. 

When  one  begins  to  ponder  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  quick,  easy  and  effective 
fumigation  of  rooms  for  household  in¬ 
sects  there  are  only  two  substances  that 
appear  at  the  present  time  to  he  worthy 
of  consideration,  namely,  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  and  sulphur.  The  first  material, 
hydrocyanic  gas.  is  quick  and  effective, 
but  not  an  easily  handled  fumigant.  It 
is  too  poisonous  .and  altogether  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  recommended  for  everyday 
use  in  the  fumigation  of  households  for 
such  common,  ever  present  insects  as 
house  flies.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  man¬ 
ufactured  and  sold  in  the  form  of  can¬ 
dles.  and  must  therefore  be  ruled  out  of 
consideration.  There  is  left,  then,  sul¬ 
phur  which,  when  used  in  .sufficient  quan¬ 
tity,  will  kill  household  insects.  More¬ 
over,  sulphur  for  fumigating  purposes  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  candles  of  different 
sizes.  For  example,  drug  stores  carry 
sulphur  candles  weighing  four,  eight  and 
16  ounces.  It  has  been  shown  experi¬ 
mentally  that  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  burned 
in  a  room  containing  1,000  cubic  feet,  or 
of  course  less,  for  example,  a  room  12  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide  and  S  ft.  high  containing 
900  cubic  feet,  will  kill  flies,  mosquotoos, 
cockroaches  and  bedbugs  promptly  and 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  householder. 
It  would  take  two  of  the  10-ounee  can¬ 
dles  for  a  room  of  the  size  given. 

The  householder  does  not.  however, 
have  to  buy  candles,  but  may  use  ordi¬ 
nary  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  is  much 
cheaper.  Two  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a 
room  of  the  size  mentioned  can  easily  be 
burned  if  a  tnblespoonful  of  denatured 
alcohol  is  poured  into  a  depression  made 
in  the  center  of  the  mass  and  then  lighted. 
The  sulphur  should  be  put  in  an  old  fry¬ 
ing  pan  set  on  bricks  in  a  pan  containing 
some  water  to  prevent  danger  of  fire.  In 
either  case  the  windows  and  doors  should 
be  closed  tightly  and  the  room  should  be 
made  as  tight  as  possible  before  the 
fumigation  is  begun. 

I  am  doubtful,  however,  if  the  householder 
will  ever  find  sulphur  in  any  form  very 
convenient  for  purposes  of  fumigation  for 
house-flies.  Iu  the  first  place,  unless  the 
rooms  are  very  dry,  the  sulphur  fumes 
will  tend  to  bleach  the  wallpaper  and 
tarnish  all  metal  objects  exposed  to  the 
gas,  for  example,  silverware  and ‘nickel 
utensils.  Such  objects  may  be  coated 
with  vaseline  or  tightly  wrapped  before¬ 
hand  with  towels  or  newspapers  to  pre¬ 
vent  tarnishing.  In  addition,  the  trouble 
incident  to  preparing  the  room  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  closed  for  an  hour  or  two  will  not 
he  taken  by  most  housekeepers  to  fight, 
an  insect  like  the  house-fly  that  will  re¬ 
in  fest  the  rooms  in  a  day  or  two  by  com¬ 
ing  in  from  out-of-doors  in  as  great  num¬ 
bers  ns  ever.  House-flies  breed  contin¬ 
uously  out-of-doors  in  the  Summer  time 
in  various  kinds  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  particularly  stable  manure,  and 
a  generation  may  he  produced  in  two 
weeks  during  hot  weather.  The  fighting 
of  flies,  therefore,  becomes  a  more  or  less 
—mostly  more — continuous  process  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  season. 

There  is  a  possible  third  material 
which  may  lie  used  as  a  fumigant  for 
flies,  namely,  fresh  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der,  pyrelhrum.  or  tniluioh.  as  it  is  var¬ 
iously  called.  Certainly  there  is  no  more 
satisfactory  way  to  rid  a  kitchen  of 
house-flies  than  by  the  use  of  this  pow¬ 
der.  Go  into  the  kitchen  at  night,  close 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  then 
sprinkle  the  powder  over  the  stove,  on 
the  window  ledges  and  tables  and  in  the 
air.  In  -the.  morning  all  of  the  flics  will 
be  found  lying  around  dead  or  stupefied 
and  may  be  swept  up  and  burned.  That 
is,  this  will  happen  if  the  powder  has  not 
beet*  adulterated  and  has  not  lost  its 
strength  while  standing  on  the  shelves  in 
the  drug  store.  The  purchaser  should 
insist  on  the  purity  and  freshness  of  (he 
powder  when  purchased.  Moreover,  this 
powder  is  harmless  to  human  beings. 


In  some  countries  pastilles  of  pyreth- 
rum,  which  are  candle-like  iu  form,  are 
manufactured  for  burning  in  rooms, 
especially  for  killing  mosquitoes.  In  a 
close  room  these  pastilles,  if  fresh,  should 
give  excellent  results  in  destroying  flies. 
Perhaps  pyret.hrum  in  tin'  form  of  can¬ 
dles  could  be  satisfactorily  put  on  the 
market  and  thus  meet  the  desire  of  the 
correspondent  for  an  easy,  effective  fumi 
Rant,  and  one  harmless  to  human  beings. 
The  great,  drawback  to  pyretlirum  as  a 
commercial  product  is  its  tendency  to 
lose  its  strength  and  effectiveness  while 
in  storage  in  pharmacies  awaiting  pur¬ 
chase  by  customers. 

Perhaps  in  this  connection  a  word 
should  be  said  regarding  the  use  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  candles,  which  are  used  for 
disinfecting  rooms  following  cases  of 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  similar  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Formaldehyde  gas  will 
kill  the  germs  causing  the  diseases  named, 
for  these  germs  arc  minute  plants,  but 
the  gas  from  these  candles  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  kill  insects  which,  of 
course,  are  animals. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  suggest  some  quick  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  methods  of  ridding  rooms  of  house¬ 
flies.  Formaldehyde,  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally  as  a  liquid  by  house-flies,  Is  a  very 
efficient  poison,  and  it  is  not  a  dangerous 
material  to  have  about  the  house.  A 
tnblespoonful  in  a  pint  of  equal  parts  of 
water  and  milk  will  attract  the  flies  and 
kill  them  in  large  numbers.  The  mixture 
should  be  poured  into  shallow  dishes, 
soup  plates  or  saucers,  and  a  crust  of 
bread  dropped  into  the  middle  of  each 
dish  for  the  flics  to  light  upon.  If  the 
shades  are  closely  drawn,  except  one. 
which  should  be  left  up  2  or  9  in.,  and 
the  dish  is  then  set  by  this  crack  of  light, 
the  flies  will  flock  to  it  and  in  an  after¬ 
noon  the  dining-room  may  be  entirely 
cleared  of  the  pesky  insects. 

Finally,  in  using  sticky  fly  papers,  the 
spools  of  this  paper  are  tnueh  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  efficient  than  the  large  flat 
pieces.  Flies  are  fond  of  gathering  on  a 
string  or  strip  of  paper  or  cloth  hanging 
from  the  ceiling.  This  habit  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  suspending  the 
narrow  strips  of  sticky  paper  on  the 
spools  from  the  ceiling.  They  are  then 
out  of  the  way  and,  besides,”  they  will 
catch  many  more  flies  than  one  will  catch 
with  the  flat  pieces,  glenn  w.  tier  rick. 

_  IL  N.-Y. — To  show  how  rapidly  house¬ 
flies  breed,  the  following  report  is  re¬ 
printed  from  a  daily  paper: 

hen  six  female  flies  were  imprisoned 
on  May  1  of  this  year  by  Prof.  E.  Tiou- 
baud.  the  first  thing  they  began  to  do 
was  to  lay  eggs.  They  were  provided 
with  Condensed  milk  for  food.  Their 
prison  was  roomy  and  airy  and  kept  at 
a  nice,  comfortable  temperature. 

‘‘At  the  end  of  the  first  week  each  of 
the  six  flies  bad  averaged  105  eggs  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  was  2,(592.  By  that  time,  too, 
several  hundred  of  their  direct  descend¬ 
ants  were  busy  at  the  egg-laying  game, 
and  the  professor  was  even  busier  trying 
to  figure  out  how  many  flies  he  would 
have  by  the  end  of  the  season  if  produc¬ 
tion  kepr  up  nr  its  normal  rate. 

“lie  figured  in  the  end  that  each  of  his 
six  prisoners  would  have  by  September 
.10  produced  1,985, 909,. 1ST  .75.“,.  1 00  de¬ 
scendants.  When  he  had  finished  figur¬ 
ing  that  out.  the  professor  destroyed  his 
pets  and  their  entire  families,  and  now 
he  has  written  a  book  about  them  which 
he  has  just  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Academy  of  Science. 

"One  of  his  conclusions  is  that  the  re¬ 
production  of  flies  is  nearly  mathemati¬ 
cal.  He  discovered  no  failing  in  egg-lay¬ 
ing  ability  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other.  and  it  was  only  in  the  second 
month  of  captivity  that  his  original  six 
seemed  to  begin  to  weary." 


Planting  Strawberries  Standing  Up 

T  read  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  about 
strawberry  plant  setting.  1  think  I  have 
learned  how  to  set  the  plants.  Once  on 
a  time  I  set  out  1.200  plants  in  the  rain. 
I  had  on  a  raincoat  and  cut-off  legs  from 
an  old  pair  of  trousers  drawn  over  my 
overalls.  This  was  to  keep  my  overalls 
free  from  mud.  and  to  protect  niv  kuees 
from  the  small  stones,  t  did  the  way 
that  you  say  that  you  did:  “We  crawled 
along  on  our  hands  and  knees  until  the 
job  was  done."  And  also.  "It  took  all 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  mile  to  straight¬ 
en  out  my  back,  so  that  I  could  walk  up¬ 
right." 

A  few  days  ago  I  set  out  about  1,000 
more.  Now,  did  I  crawl  this  time?  No! 
I  took  a  sunshiny  day.  when  if  looked  as 
if  we  might  have  rain.  T  knocked  off  the 
handle  from  a  small  band  trowel  and  put 
on  a  hoe  handle.  Then  I  stood  in  the 
position  of  a  soldier’s  “parade  rest."  I 
made  about  150  holes  successively.  I  filled 
the  holes  half  full  of  water,  12  or  so  at  a 
time.  I  dropped  the  plants  into  the 
holes.  They  were  taken  from  a  pail  that 
had  in  it  a  few  inches  of  water,  so  to  keep 
the  roots  wet,  but  not  the  crowns.  With 
my  trowel  I  drew  the  dry  earth  about 
the  plant,  stepped  on  the  roots  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  plant,  doing  GO  per  cent 
faster  work  than  the  old  way.  That  night 
it  rained,  and  results  were  good. 

Massachusetts.  edwin  u,  wiiitney. 


Kodak  on  the  farm 

Kodak  does  double  duty  on  the  farm.  Pictures 
like  the  one  reproduced  above — that’s  pleasure. 

A  photographic  record  complete  even  to  the  date 
and  title  of  crops,  stock,  buildings  and  equipment — 
that’s  business. 

In  either  capacity  it  serves  you  well. 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  how  simple  it  is  to  make 
pictures  with  a  Kodak. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6. go  up 
At  your  dealer  s 

Kastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y0 


Write 

Today 


|  The  unparalleled  im¬ 
provements  of  the 
Gilson  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  low-priced 
mixers.  Patented  Re¬ 
vet  ee  Unloading 
Gear  and  Curved  Blade *  are  the  greatest 
discovery  in  mixer  lustory.  W  E  PROVE  I T  to  | 
you.  Greater  speed,  easier  work,  longer- 
lasting  concrete.  A  positive  world  beater. 

§tt§S0  Prices  Cut 

We  meet  them  all  with  rock-bottom  prices. 
30  day  free  trial  and  easiest  terms  you  ever 
saw.  Your  mixer  will  pay  for  itself.  If  it 
is  not  the  handiest. 
Quickest,  best  mixer  you 
ever  saw.  send  it  back. 
Don't  fail  to  get  the 
Gilson  proposition.  Cash 
or  time  payment.  Write 
TODAY. 

Gilson  Mixer  Co. 
624,7th  Are.,  West  Bend,  Wit. 


j  FREE  Circular 
/Explains  Two 
'  Greatest  Hixer 

I  Improvements 
[of  the  Age 


6 DADE  ROADS,  BUILD  DV«S,  LEVEES  . 

Firm  Ditch 

//  Teener,  fin 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 

Worki  In  tny  nil.  Maku  V shaped  drainay.  o 
Oration  ditch  or  rloanA  dltohta  do*  a  lo  f,IUr  feet  d 
1X<*  Ulor  of  loo  man.  Make  cr.ij  aero  par.  A  II  » 
ILe»er®(blo.^  AdjujUMa  No  cogi  or  |*«>ra  to 
r  A*.  Writ®  for  tr*o  K>ak  and  our  i»rvjn*<*iilon. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  A  Grader  Co.,  tnc. 
Box  334,  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Are  Miners  Digging 

Not  many.  Then  why  not  P/va]? 
protect  yourself.  Get  a  VsUC*I  • 
New  Improved  WITTE  Kerosene  Log 

Saw.  Cut  down  dead  trees— Saw  up  drift  wood— 
Thin  out  your  timber.  Be  sure  of  next  winter’s 
fuel  supply.  Be  independent  and  make  money. 

The  New  WITTE  Portable  Log  Saw 
runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline.  Distillate 
or  Alcohol.  It's  lighter,  has  more  power, 
cuts  faster,  easier 
to  handle,  has 
Lever  Con¬ 


trolled  ^  1 

_  '  i  t?  i  clutch  to  start  ..  ^ 

®ud  stop  3sw.  arm 
*wing  mat  ion.  force  feed,  pow- 
erful  gears;  two  fly  wheels  for  steady  operation. 
Usere  Say:  "Best on  market.  ”-”Cut  S>  cords 
Maple  iq  8  hours.”— Felled  60  trees  in  7  boors  ’* 

—  'Bans  smooth.” — "Works  fine.” 

Engine  does  belt  work  when  not  sawing.  The 
new  price,  NOW.  of  this  improved  outfit  is  $79.50 
at  Kansas  City.  With  carload  freight  added  only 
$84.50  at  Pittsburgh.  Quick-change  Tree  Saw 
parts  at  small  extra  cost,  makes  Log  Saw  a 
complete,  portable  Tree  Saw.  Cut-off  saws  to  be 
operated  by  Log  Saw  engine  at  a  very  low  price. 
Complete  list  on  request.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1891  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  lire  paint  special¬ 
ist  saml  can  supply  yon  with  (mint  tor  any  pur¬ 
pose  Fell  us  your  wants  and  let  its. pinto  rou 
low  prices.  We  can  save y  i  money  by  shipping 
direct,  from  opr  factory.  n/itisfortionCl'iaraiileeu. 
On  orders  for  thirty  irallone  or  ovei  wo  will  crapa*  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  mites 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


contradictory  statements  on  the  right  or 
propriety  of  ships  taking  bar  liquors  into 
or  out  of  American  ports  under  seal. 
This  brought  much  confusion  in  some  of¬ 
ficial  circles,  and  many  Treasury  officers 
admitted  inability  to  construe  or  inter¬ 
pret  it.  General  Counsel  1*.  A.  Vise  said 
it  was  clear  it  made  a  specific  exception 
of  liquors  carried  by  ships  in  sen  stores 
in  the  emphatic  holding  that  no  ship  or 
other  carrier  could  bring  liquor,  into  or 
out  of  the  country  in  any  circumstances, 

A  general  reduction  in  parcel  post 
rates  and  a  wiping  out  of  at.  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wartime  increases  in  second- 
class  package  rates  made  by  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  is  under  consideration 
by  the  Post-office  1  Tpnrtment.  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  Work  laid  before  the  Cabinet 
meeting  dune  20  proposals  for  the  re¬ 
ductions  on  both  classes  of  mail  matter, 
hut  no  decision  was  reached  regarding 
them.  Action  on  parcel  post  rates  will 
he  delayed  waiting  a  further  study  of  re¬ 
turns  by  the  I’ostoffice  Department  to 
determine  the  effect  of  any  change  made 
upon  postal  revenues. 

After  eight  years  of  effort,  the  women's 
organizations  have  succeeded  in  having 
their  naturalization  and  citizenship  bill 
passed  in  the  I  louse.  The  vote  was  20<i 
to  9  .Tune  20.  The  measure,  which  was 
brought  up  under  a  special  rule,  provides 
that  alien  married  women  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  shall  lie  permitted  to  become  citizens, 
and  for  the  retention  of  citizenship  by 
American  women  who  arc  married  to 
foreign  subjects.  It  had  behind  it  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  business  and  professional 
women's  clubs,  the  Donnell  of  Jewish 
Women,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  among  others.  Under  the  existing 
laws  any  American  woman  who  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  subject  of  a  foreign  country 
immediately  loses  her  citizenship.  Under 
the  bill  passed  her  American  citizenship 
is  not  terminated  unless  she  resides 
continuously  for  two  years  in  the 
country  of  her  husband  or  five  years 
in  any  other  foreign  country,  unless,  of 
course,  sin-  makes  formal  renunciation  in 
court.  Should  the  lull  become  a  law,  it 
would  prevent  any  foreign  woman  who 
is  married  to  an  American  citizen  from 
becoming  a  subject  of  this  country  until 
she  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
one  year,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Also  any  foreign  woman  who 
is  married  to  an  alien  in  the  United 
States  may  take  out  citizenship  papers  in 
usual  Manner  whether  her  husband  does 
so  or  not.  The  bill  in  nowise  effects  the 
status  of  children.  Should  an  American 
woman,  under  the  bill,  be  married  to  a 
man  who  is  ineligible  for. American  citi- 
zership.  she  shall  herself  cease  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  If  the  marriage  is  ter¬ 
minated,  however,  she  regains  her  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  intention  of  House  and  Senate 
conferees  ou  the  army  appropriation  bill 
to  fix  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  at 
an  average  of  125,000  men  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  will  mean  that  for 
that  year  the  United  States  will 
stand  seventeenth  in  the  strength  <>f  its 
regular  army  among  the  powers  of  the 
world,  instead  of  tenth,  as  at  present. 
Statistics  obtained  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  show  that  10  nations  maintain  more 
than  125,000  men  in  their  peace  time 
standing  armies. 

The  annual  naval  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  approximately  $295,450,000,  and 
providing  for  an  enlisted  personnel  of 
80,000  men,  was  passed  June  19  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  conference  with  the 
House.  Action  on  the  enlisted  personnel, 
now  about  115,000,  is  final,  as  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  decision,  and  the 
question  will  not  come  before  the  con¬ 
ferees,  who  will  deal  principally  with 
Senate  increases  of  about  $44,000,000 
over  the  I  louse  bill.  Unsuccessful  efforts 
to  end  American  occupation  of  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Nicaragua  and 
to  launch  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  navy  administration  marked  the  final 
day’s  debate.  An  amendment  by  Senator 
King  (Utah.  Dein.),  providing  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  American  marines  from  the 
two  republics  and  Nicaragua  December 
111  next  was  rejected,  42  to  9. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— June  18  a  severe  thun¬ 
der  storm  struck  Staten  Island.  One  man 
was  killed  and  another  injured  by  light¬ 
ning.  and  property  damage  by  wind,  rain 
and  lightning  was  estimated  at  $75,000, 
Pruning  nearly  $27,000,000  from  the 
annual  payroll  of  525,000  railway  em¬ 
ployes  by  cutting  clerks,  signalmen  and 
stationary  firemen  from  two  to  six  cents 
an  hour,  the  United  States  Railroad  La¬ 
bor  Hoard  dune  1<‘*  announced  another 
wage  slash,  bringing  total  reductions 
under  the  board's  orders  up  to  $135,000,- 
000  beginning  duly  1.  Clerks  were  cut 
three  to  four  cents  an  hour,  according  to 
classification;  signalmen  five  cents,  and 
firemen  two  cents.  Approximately  1.200.- 
00O  railway  employes  will  share  the  total 
reduction,  which  has  brought  vigorous 
protest  from  every  union  organization  in¬ 
volved,  and  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
strike  vote  of  10  railway  labor  bodies. 
A  dissenting  opinion,  protesting  against 
any  reduction,  was  included  in  the  de¬ 
cision.  It  was  signed  by  Arthur  O. 
Wharton  and  Albert  Phillips,  both  labor 
members. 

The  Greater  San  Francisco  Speedway 
at  San  Carlos.  Cal.,  an  automobile  racing 
course  of  wooden  construction,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lire  June  18,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  loss  of  $200,000  . 

Two  women  were  burned  to  death  in 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  fashionable 
Lafayette  Club  at  Minnetonka  Beach, 
Lake  Minnetonka,  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
dune  18.  A  dozen  guests  and  employes 
among  the  loo  persons  forced  to  flee  were 
injured.  The  loss  to  the  building  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000, 

A  chasm  stretching  300  feet  in  width 
and  00  feet  in  depth  across  Kingston 
avenue,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  scores  of  houses  coated 
inside  and  out  with  silt,  cellars  filled  with 
water  and  a  lake  of  several  acres 
surrounding  homes  in  a  lower  section 
resulted  from  a  Hood  which  swept  the 
city,  following  the  severest  cloudburst 
dune  IS  that  section  has  known  in  20 
years.  1  tainage  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,000,000.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that 
one  or  more  of  the  three  big  reservoir 
dams  above  the  town  would  break,  caus¬ 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  Johnstown  flood 
disaster.  This  was  avoided  by  making  an 
opening  in  one  of  the  dams  and  by  open¬ 
ing  all  of  the  lire  hydrants  and  faucets 
in  the  city,  thus  letting  the  water  escape 
gradually.  At  times  (he  water  stood  20 
feet  deep  in  sections  of  the  town. 

Four  men.  one  a  former  deputy  clerk 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  were 
arrested  at  Philadelphia,  June  19,  charged 
with  having  sold  forged  naturalization 
certificates  to  unsuspecting  aliens  at  $25 
to  $50  each.  The  certificates  were  an  ob¬ 
solete  issue  of  1900,  to  which  had  been 
signed  the  name  of  a  naturalization  of¬ 
ficial  who  died  four  years  ago.  The  ar¬ 
rest  of  Joseph  It.  King,  the  former  dep¬ 
uty  clerk,  was  caused  when  two  aliens, 
seeking  passports,  presented  the  spurious 
certificates  to  examining  officials.  A 
supply  of  old  blanks  and  Government 
seals  is  alleged  to  have  been  found  at 
King’s  home. 

In  its  convention  at.  Cincinnati.  June 
20.  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
went  on  record  as  follows;  Voiced  oppo¬ 
sition  t"  any  organization  parading  the 
streets  so  disguised  as  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  n  presented  invisible  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  modification  of  a  resolution 
aimed  specifically  at  tfic  Ku  Klux  Klan  ; 
voiced  continued  opposition  to  Iho  Ksch- 
Cummins  railroad,  net  under  which  the 
Railway  Labor  Board  operates;  de¬ 
manded  immediate  reductions  of  the  State 
militia  and  State  constabularies;  de¬ 
manded  a  new  and  impartial  trial  for 
Sacco  and  Vanezetti.  Italians  convicted 
in  Boston  of  murder  in  connection  with 
a  payroll  robbery :  demanded  an  unre¬ 
stricted  pardon  for  Thomas  ,T.  Mooney 
and  Warren  K.  Billings,  serving  life  sen¬ 
tences  in  California  for  participation  in 
the  San  Francisco  P  repaired  ness  Day 
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Glimpse  of  Property  from  Front 


Panther  Ledge  Farm 
For  Sale 


A  lone  established  milk  route  served  by 
motor  car,  disposes  of  all  milk  produced, 
yielding  good  return. 

Four  work  horses. 

All  necessary  farming  implements  and 
tools. 

Abundance  of  timber — Much  of  it  avail¬ 
able  now  for  lumber,  lies,  poles,  etc. 

About  twenty  acres,  of  undeveloped  muck 
land — the  black  soil  that  has  made  Great 
Meadows  (adjoining  the  property)  famous 
for  truck  gardening,  could  readily  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  source  of  large  remuneration. 

Churches  of  different  denominations,  and 
good  schools  arc  conveniently  accessible. 

Tranquility  Farms,  the  noted  estate  of 
Wiuthrop  Rutherford,  Esq.  borders  the 
property. 

A  visit  to  the  farm  will  be  convincing. 

Intending  purchasers  arriving  by  train 
will  be  met  at  Hackettstown  upon  timely 
notification  to  James  C.  Gallagher.  Mgr. — 
Panther  Ledge  Farm  llnckcttstown, 
New  Jersey.  (Photic  Hackettstown  11R2.) 


THIS  choice  dairy  farm  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  and  thorough  working  order  is 
being  offered  for  sale, because  of  death 
of  the  owner.  Self-sustaining  with  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  in  sight,  from  developments 
in  progress. 

A  going  concern,  all  complete  -Com¬ 
prising  about  600  acres,  situated  among  the 
hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey  1.100  feet 
above  tide- water.  Sixty  miles  from  New 
York — two  hours  by  convenient  trains  on 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  Four  miles  from 
Station  at  Hackettstown^  A  fifteen  minute 
motor  ride  over  smooth  State  Highway. 

DWELLING:  IS  rooms,  3  baths,  steam- 
heated  throughout.  A  most  attractive 
summer  residence  or  year-round  home, 
amid  ideal  surroundings  for  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  joys  of  country  life. 

Four  tenant  cottages. 

BARNS  with  110-ton  Natco  silo  and  stalls 
for  forty  head  cattle. 

Herd  of  40  high  grade  Guernseys. 

Milk  bouse  equipped  with  Pasteurizer. 

Bottling  Machine,  etc. 

For  terms,  address—  Arthur  II.  MacKie  (Executor) 
Stephen  H.  Little  (Executor)  29  Elm  St.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Charles  Knap  iexccuioG  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


^  POTATOES 
cs  THE 
4 FARQUHAR 
^  WAY 


DIG  YOUR 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
a  M  xj  saver.  Pays  foritseli  in 
one  season.  Worked  by 
'^4  iTT  1  2  L‘rS  a100-  No  twine. 
No  danger.  Great  for 
1  riWiraV  silaoe  c.itt,n0.  Free  trial. 

ITc  Als0  Metal  wheels  for  any 

G*  Agents  Wanted. 
(wMlSSilS&r?-  Write  for  catalog. 

BENNETT  Alili.  CO„  Box  4,  Westerville,  O. 


We  here  show  the  "Farquhar 
No.  1,"  an  Elevator  Digger  that 
gets  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  rows  them  con¬ 
venient  for  picking.  It  is  fully 
adjustable  so  as  to  suit  different, 
conditions,  light  of  draft  and 
long  lived. 

For  small  growers  the  “Success 
Junior”  Walking  Digger  insures 
more  potatoes  with  less  labor. 
Also  ’'Special  Elevator,”  a  large 
ball-bearing  digger  for  either 
horse  or  engine  drive. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Farquhar 
Diggers  tells  how  you  can  most 
economically  harvest  your  po¬ 
tatoes.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  230,  York,  P«. 

Wc  also  manufacture  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tractors,  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses,  etc.  Ask  for  literature. 


C KND  for“Thc  Path  of  Progress,” 
O  a  real  fact  story  on  making  mon¬ 
ey  with  power  farming.  Tells  how 
fanner  Boyd  made  farming  easier 
and  cheaper,  lived  belter,  happier, 
soon  owned  a  bet  ter  home  and  had 
more  time  for  pleasure.  Every  farm 
family  should  read  this  book. 
Mailed  free.  Tell  us  if  you  arc  in¬ 
terested  i  n  tractors  and  other  mo¬ 
tor  farming  machinery.  Ask  for 
Avery  catalog  and  reduced  prices, 
i  Avery  Co.,  2002  Iowa  SL,  Peoria,  III. 


THE  ''  E-Z  ”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

-  - wllltuukethefnnu  ruuchinceride 

cue y .  lT&e  it  oti  all  vour  ruling 

quirk  tv  rlimurcil  from  one  nw- 
|  dine  to  imotlrvr,  u*ffi£  the  eanie 

coal  flint  in  un  the  m  n  clt  i  n  e. 
AGENTS  wanted.  Send  tot  £ircn* 
lar.  dan l  by  Parcel  Poat  for  $4. IK). 
GEO.  J.  KRUM  Old  Chatham*  N.  Y, 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

July  31 -August  4 — Fanners’  Week, 
(’onnecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
( !oim. 

September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

September  17-23  —Fasten)  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  15-17  -American  Pomologi 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 

November  15-25  National  Grange 
Wichita,  Kan. 


B  M  M  MM If  and  homo  cut.  and  ahock«  «uua1  Coro 

Binder.  SotdineveryBtat®.Only*26wilh 

fodder  tiring  nttachment.  Testimonial*  and  catalog  FREE  ahowtng 

picture  of  Harvester.  PROCtSb  HARVISTEil  CO-*  Sallna.  Kanaaa 


WASHINGTON.  -Shipping  Board 
vessels  ami  fill  others.  American  or  for¬ 
eign,  are  relieved  from  the  liability  of 
seizure  or  nnv  other  action  tinder  the 
Volstead  law  for  possession  of  scaled 
supplies  of  bar  liquors.  This  was  the 
effect  of  an  official  Treasury  Department 
ruling  made  public  .Tune  1(5,  which  made 
it  clear  that  if  Shipping  Board  vessels 
seal  up  their  bar  supplies  when  entering 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Slates 
they  will  not  he  molested  by  prohibition 
ur  custom  agents.  Foreign  passenger 
vessels  have  followed  this  practice  since 
prohibition  enine.  In  effect  the  decision 
strengthens  the  position  of  Chairman 
Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Boerd,  and  places 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  both  the 
customs  and  prohibition  branches,  in  line 
with  the  Shipping  Board  attitude,  which 
runs  counter  to  the  latest  opinion  of  the 
Attornev-General  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  Volstead  law  and  court,  decisions. 
On  its  face  the  decision  apparently  made 


;  C  .  A  ’  x  )  wbpreads  Evenly! 

:  'v^r'  A;  L-M.-h &  Wh 

Excelsior  Lime  Sowers 

Sow  hydrated  lime,  ground  rock  and  land  plaster. 
Broadcast  outs  and  all  fertilizers.  Endorsed  by 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  Association— the 
only  spreader  used  exclusively  by  them. 

Built  complete  with  double  ltd,  screen  and  scat¬ 
tering  board.  Copper,  rust  resisting  steel  bottom. 
Throw  out  of  gear  from  either  Wheat,  Have  agi¬ 
tators  for  keeping  lime  loose.  Guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  claimed  or  your  money  promptly  re- 
funded. 

Write  today  forourinterestlngfreebook  "Dollars 
and  Sense”  and  special  proposition  showing  how 
you  can  save  money  tn  buying  your  own  cnoohlno. 

Excelsior  Drill  Company 

“Makars  at  Band  Seeding  Macfcwct” 

Dept.  3-F  Springfield,  Ohio 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Life  of  Judgment  Bond 

Is  a  judgment  bond  dead  after  it  lias 
run  for  23  years,  or  does  it  keep  alive  if 
the  interest  has  been  paid  up  to  three  or 
four  years?  n.  li. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  statute  provides 
that  the  payment  of  judgments,  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  instruments  under  seal 
will  be  presumed  after  20  years,  but  this 
presumption  may  be  overcome  by  a  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  non-payment.  N.  T. 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  bens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Front 
in  knowingjust  how  the  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story, 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  301b  Si.,  New  York 


T.c  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  deadly  spray 

— and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

CIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co 
3965  Park  Aw. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


World’s  Best 
.Roofing 


•t  Factory 
Price* 


20  years'  service. Guarantee 


“R»o”  ClOdter  Metal  Shincles.  V -Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated,  3‘andintr  Seam,  Fainted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
age.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paint#,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money- tret 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “  Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  dnrability— many  customer#  report  16  and 
:d  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 

}o  you  aDd  save  you  all 
n-between  dealer's 

RroOtr  ABk  for  Boofci 

_  l0* 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  tor 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles, 

THE  COWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

723  773  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Interest 


Safe 

Tax  Free 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 


THESE  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gager)  on  improved  farm  property ;  farms 
are  regularly  Inspected  to  see  that  security  is 
maintained.  They  are  also  secured  by  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  capital  and 
reserves  aggregating  over  $30,000,000.  Bonds 
can  be  had  in  the  amount  of  $40, $100, $500,  etc. 
Price— Par  and  accrued  interest. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


WRITE 
QUICKC 


j— For  Special  Low  Prices— 

1  on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engine*.  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws.  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buzz  Saws.  Immediate 
Shipment  —  90-Day  Teat  —  Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  OakL-ind  Ave^  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBFJRGII.  PA 


Kill  Rats N," 


in  France  the  World's  greatest  In 
oratory  ho*  discovered  n  germ  th 
kills  rats  and  mice  hv  science.  \ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  lmrm  hum 

- - *  hi-lngs. dogs,  cars,  birds,.. -hi.  Ucn» 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  i 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Panyss  Virus. 

C  vna  D/\nl/  (let  our  free  book onf rats  m 
rrcC  DUUn  n.lce,  telling  about  VI  Hi 
and  fiow  tv  g*‘t  some. 

R.  T.  Virus.  I.M.,  121  West  I5lh  Slreet.  New  Yoi 


Buy  direct, 
tack  ‘cm  on  yourself  end  save  half  ! 
WHITE  TOIJA}  for  estimate  itml 
samples.  Stnt<  Name  and  VearofCnr. 
COMFORT  At  TO  TOP  CO  .  Dept.J 
1021  tjermantown  A  v<\,  1’hiln.,  Pa. 


sale  Large  Plot  of  Water  Front  Property  nuck'K^'ms. 

Will  sell  in  5  or  10  acre  plots.  O.  KOSWKLt.,  8i>.onk,  !».  t. 


UfalarEranl  Harm  108  acres  uear  Salisbury,  Maryland, 

naiorrronxrarni  Excellent  i.*mi  rnoe,  *i«,«oo. 

Full  particulars  address  S.  fr»nkl»n  WOODCOCK.  Sii.vburr.  mo. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

With  steamy,  hot  days  and  almost  daily 
showers,  the  garden  is  in  rampant  growth, 
especially  the  weeds.  There  is  one  dam¬ 
age  the  weeds  do  which  is  not  realized 
till  the  following  Spring.  This  is  the  cut¬ 
worm.  Many  people  go  into  the  garden 
in  the  Spring  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
get  a  lot  of  early  stuff  plantjed.  But  by 
July  their  enthusiasm  gets  roasted  out, 
and  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  the  garden 
grows  up  in  weeds,  and  in  the  weeds  the 
cutworms  breed.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  the  past  cold  May  or 
the  damage  done  hv  cutworms,  and  in  the 
cases  that  came  under  my  eyes  it  was 
largely  the  result  of  last  Fall’s  neglect. 
My  garden  was  kept  absolutely  clean,  and 
weeds  on  the  lots  adjoining  my  wire 
fence  were  cleaned  out  for  two  feet  be¬ 
yond  my  fence.  This  Spring  I  lost  one 
plant,  and  one  plant  only,  from  cut¬ 
worms. 

Riding  around  the  country  one  sees 
that  there  is  a  great  area  planted  in  the 
three  most  reliable  truck  crops — canta¬ 
loupes.  cucumbers  and  sweet  potatoes. 
There  is  no  sitting  down  in  a  cantaloupe 
packing  shed  here,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  Jersey,  according  to  the  picture 
on  page  765.  It  is  a  rush  of  packing  and 
nailing.  Cantaloupes  are  packed  in  crates 
holding  45  average-sized  melons.  Jum¬ 
bos  or  exrta  sized  ones  are  packed  to¬ 
gether  as  a  separate  class.  Davis  Per 
feet  cucumbers  seem  to  be  leading  this 
Summer,  as  they  brought  the  top  of  the 
market  last  year.  The  cantaloupes  grown 
here  have  made  a  reputation  for  quality, 
and  our  growers  do  not  fear  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  California  or  of  Colorado  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  comparatively 
new  variety  known  as  Pearl  Pink  Meat, 
while  later  than  Eden  Gem  and  Pollock, 
has  brought  the  best  prices,  and  some 
growers  are  planting  them  exclusively. 
The  white  netting  completely  covers  these 
melons.  The  pink  flesh  is  really  orange. 
I  prefer  the  Eden  Gem  or  the  salmon- 
tinted  Pollock,  but  these  white-netted 
melons  attract  the  eye  of  the  city  buyer, 
and  the  city  buyer  always  buys  by  eye 
rather  than  quality. 

While  we  do  not  grow  Greening  apples 
down  here,  I  am  always  glad  to  get  hold 
of  some  in  Winter.  No  baked  apple  can 
quite  equal  a  baked  Greening.  For  eat¬ 
ing  out  of  hand  the  St  ay  man  as  grown 
here  is  far  away  the  best  apple  we  get. 
The  Stayrram  acquires  a  special  quality 
on  Ibis  peninsula,  and  is  a  very  different 
apple  from  the  Stayman  grown  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  orchards  or  in  the  North,  just 
as  the  Albemarle  Pippin,  when  taken  out 
of  its  native  mountain  coves,  becomes  a 
different  apple. 

I  said  recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
the  potato  beetles  seemed  to  be  scarce. 
They  were  only  biding  their  time,  for  I 
have  never  had  to  fight  them  so.  But  I 
have  won  out,  and  we  now  have  new  po¬ 
tatoes  to  eat.  The  string  beans  appeared 
on  the  table  on  June  S  from  plants  which 
I  covered  with  soil  when  the  freeze  of 
April  23  came.  With  Wakefield  cabbage, 
beets  and  string  beans  on  the  table  it 
seems  once  more  like  Summer.  The  to¬ 
matoes  are  later  than  usual.  May  seems 
(o  have  hold  them  back,  and  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  do  not  promise  to  ripen  till  late 
in  the  month. 

I  am  now  (June  9)  about  to  sow  more 
tomato  seed  to  make  the  plants  that  will 
give  a  crop  of  well-growu  green  fruit  for 
packing  away  to  ripen  like  the  Florida 
ones  do.  On  the  market  the  tomatoes  are 
now  coming  from  Mississippi.  The  flat, 
tray-like  boxes  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Mississippi  grower,  and  tlu-ir  tomatoes 
are  allowed  to  get  nearer  to  ripening  than 
the  Floridas.  and  are  larger  and  better 
than  the  Florida  fruit. 

Noting  what  the  editor  says  about.  Al- 
sike  clover,  I  would  add  that  it  is  far 
more  lasting  or  semi-perennial  than  Red 
clover,  and  on  low  land  liable  to  be  flooded 
it  will  stand  being  under  water  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  come  out  all  right  when  the 
mud  dries  off.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
down  here  it  smells  sweet  enough  to  merit 
a  place  in  the  pasture. 

The  rainy  spell  has  lasted  over  a  week, 
and  now  we  are  expecting  soon  to  have  to 
turn  the  water  into  the  Skinner  pipes. 
Such  is  our  climate ;  an  alternation  of  too 
wet  and  too  dry.  w.  f.  massey. 


The  Old  Carriage  Maker 
Had  an  Important  Truth 


Tc 


O  make  each  part  as  strong  as  the  rest,”  was  his 
way  of  “building  a  wonderful,  one-horse  chaise  that 
wouldn’t  wear  out  till  judgment  day.” 

This  illustrates  a  fact  that  is  keeping  many  doctors 
busy  these  days — human  bodies,  like  chaises,  break 
down  because  some  part  isn’t  as  strong  as  the  others. 


Very  often  it’s  because  of  ill-balanced  food,  lack¬ 
ing  in  some  important  element  of  nutrition.  This  is 
especially  true  of  ills  developed  in  childhood,  and 
carried  on  through  life. 


Grape-Nuts,  that  world-famous,  ready-to-eat  cer¬ 
eal,  brings  the  plan  of  building  each  part  as  strong 
as  the  rest  —  to  serve  human  need.  Grape-Nuts 
contains  all  the  nutriment  of  those  best  of  the  field 
grains,  wheat  and  barley,  including  the  vital  min¬ 
eral  elements,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  food  for  build¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  health  and  strength. 

The  delicious  flavor  and  crispness  of  Grape-Nuts 
make  it  a  welcome  dish  whenever  you’re  hungry. 


Grape -Nuts 

THE  BODY  BUILDER 

“T here's  a  Reason ” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living: 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

“A  Civilizing:  Ag~ent  for  Agriculture  ” 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . 

. . . . . .  R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDIOOTT  M  ARRETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
22e ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  25e ;  round  steak,  lb.,  23 
to  24e ;  lamb  chops,  lb„  30  to  3.1c;  mut¬ 
ton,  lb.,  10  to  2.1c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20o; 
sausage,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  27c ;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  Hold  bacon.  ib„  20c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb..  35c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb.,  25e ;  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  bullheads,  lb., 
30c ;  eels,  lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old, 
each.  $0. 

Live  Poultry,— Chickens,  lb..  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers, 
lb.,  50c;  chicks.  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  lb..  30c;  geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb., 
32c;  broilers,  lb.,  45c. 

Eggs,*  extra,  white,  30c;  brown.  30c; 
duck  eggs,  38c:  milk.  qt„  8c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream.  qt., 
70c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  42c; 
best  dairy,  42c;  cheese,  crearn.  28c;  skim. 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pimento  cheese, 

15c. 

Asparagus,  121/4c;  beans.  lb„  3c; 
celery,  12i/>c ;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c; 
carrots,  hunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  each,  4c; 
horseradish,  bottle,  10c;  dandelion  greens, 
peck.  15c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  7c; 
onions,  3  lbs..  25c:  green,  bunch,  5c; 
potatoes,  old.  bu„  $1 ;  new,  lb.,  4c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu„  $1.10;  peas,  qt.,  12c;  rhubarb, 
lb..  5c;  radishes,  bunch.  5c:  spinach, 
peck.  15c;  string  beans,  qt.,  12c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt„  20  to  25c;  rutabagas,  bit., 
80c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  bread,  17-nz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2; 
maple  sugar.  lb.,  20  to  25c;  clover  honey, 
card.  23c:  apples.  hu„  $2.10;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14 o ;  heavy,  lb.,  12c^ 
Spring  lamb.  lb..  30  to  35e ;  beef,  lb.,  7 
to  9c ;  veal,  lb..  12  to  15e. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  30c; 
geese,  lb..  30c:  guinea  liens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  broilers,  lb..  00  to  75c ;_  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  eggs,  28  to  32c; 
duck  eggs,  35  to  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  11)., 
35  to  40c ;  honey,  pt.,  30  to  35c*  maple 
syrup,  $1  to  $2. 

Strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  25c;  per  crate, 
$2.50  to  $5:  cherries,  qt..  20  to  25c; 
asparagus,  do*,  bunches,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
beets,  doss,  bunches,  75c  to  $1  :  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  $1.50;  endive,  dog.  heads,  50c; 
garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c;  leaf  lettuce,  head. 
3  to  5e ;  Boston  lettuce,  per  do/.,  TOeto 
$1  ;  onions,  green,  doz.  hunches.  25c: 
potatoes,  hu,,  70c  to  $1 ;  peas,  bu.,  $3; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1  :  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  10  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  turnips,  do z,  bunches.  75c. 

Hay.— No.  1.  $22  to  $24;  No.  2,  $18 
to  $20;  No.  3.  $17:  Timothy,  ton,  $22  to 
$24.  Straw,  ton,  $10  to  $20. 

ROC II ESTElt  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  11  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c* ;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lamb,  lb..  28  to  30c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 

14  to  18c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c:  roosters,  lb.,  10  to 
18c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  00c;  ducks, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  33  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb..  30  to  55c. 

Eggs.  28  to  30c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  t<>  35c. 

Strawberries,  homegrown,  crate,  32  qts., 
$3.50  to  $5;  cherries,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  aspar¬ 
agus,  small,  doz,  bunches,  90c  to  $1.20; 
large,  doz.  bunches,  $3  to  $5;  beets,  new. 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  45c;  beet  greens.  Ini.. 

15  to  50c;  carrots,  doz.  hunches,  35  to 
I0e;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1; 
encumbers,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  40c;  head  lettuce,  per  doz., 
50  to  60c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  25; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c; 
onions,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green.  _  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  95c  to 
$1  ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  15c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c;  spinach, 
bu..  25  to  35c;  tomatoes,  per  12*/.  lh. 
basket,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beaus,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $8;  white  marrow.  $7.50  .*  jed 
kidney,  $8;  white  kidney.  $8;  pea,  $7.50; 
yellow  eye,  $8;  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides.  —Steers,  No.  1,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
No.  1.  cows  and  heifers,  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  4c;  hOrsohides.  each. 
$2  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  calf 
skin.  No.  1.  10c;  No.  2.  9c;  fleece,  lb., 
25  to  28c;  unwashed,  medium.  28  to  30c, 

Wheat,  $1.15;  corn,  shelled,  71  to  75c; 
oats.  43  to  44c;  rye,  $1.05  to  $1.08. 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton,  $26  to  $28;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Heavy  rains  have  set  crops  growing 
and  saved  the  strawberries,  but  work  is 
ranch  hindered.  The  produce  market  is 
fair  to  firm,  as  the  demand  is  heavy. 


t  News 


Prices 


BUTTER  CHEESE-  EGOS 

Butter,  steady:  creamery,  33  to  41c; 
dairy,  30  to  35c;  crocks,  20  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  24  to  25c.  Cheese,  firm;  flats,  19 
to  20c;  daisies  and  longhorns.  20  to  21c; 
Swiss,  27  to  2So.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery, 
29  to  31c;  State  and  Western  candled, 
26  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkey,  45  to 
50c ;  fowl.  22  to  33c;  chickens,  26  to  34c; 
broilers,  38  to  48c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks.  25  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  25  to  27c; 
broilers.  35  to  40c;  old  roosters,  1(i  to 
18c;  ducks,  26  to  30c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES—  POTATOES 

Apples,  quint;  best  old  named  varieties, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  seconds,  $1.50  to  $2; 
common.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  new  Tennessee 
Yellow  Transparent,  hamper,  $2  to  $3. 

V It t  I  I  S — HURRIES 

Peaches,  firm ;  Georgia,  crate.  $4  to  $5. 
Cherries,  easier;  sweet,  (it.,  15  to  20o. 
Strawberries,  firm:  homegrown,  qt.,  8  to 
J7e.  Huckleberries,  quiet;  homegrown, 

•  it..  28  to  30c.  Blackberries,  steady; 
Southern,  qt.,  28  to  30e. 

MELONS 

Watermelons,  active  and  steady;  each, 
25  to  S0c.  Cantaloupes,  California,  crate, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  pony  crate,  $4  to  $4.75. 

REA  NS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cut.,  $8  to  $10; 
marrow.  $8  to  $9;  pea  and  medium.  $8 
to  $8.50.  Onions,  steady;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  Bermuda,  $3  to  $3.25. 
vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Asparagus,  home¬ 
grown.  lh..  $2.50  to  $3;  beans,  green  and 
wax.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $3;  beets,  bn.,  $2 
to  $2.25  ;  doz.  bunches.  10  to  50c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate.  $1  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3:  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1.25; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.50;  Florida, 
crate.  $4.50  to  $5;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
basket,  $1.60  to  $1.85:  lettuce,  box,  75c 
to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  7-V  ; 
peas,  hag,  '$2.25  to  $3;  peppers,  box.  $2 
to  $2.25;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c; 
spinach,  hn..  30  to  49c;  tomatoes.  South¬ 
ern.  flat.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  hothouse,  lh., 
20  to  25c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  lb.,  15  to 
22c:  dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
quiet :  sugar,  10  to  15c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hav.  easy;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $21  to 
$24 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23.  Bye 
straw,  $19  to  $20;  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
$18  to  $19.  Wheat  bran,  carlo!,  ton, 
$20.50;  middlings,  $21.50;  red  dog. 
$33.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $50.50;  oilmen). 
$45.50;  gluten.  $35;  hominy.  $27;  oat 
feed.  $10.75;  rye  middlings.  $22.75. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

apples 

Ben  Davis,  $1  to  $6;  Russet,  $4  to  $7 ; 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $4. 

beans 

Pea.  100  lbS..  $9  to  $9.75;  red  kidney, 
$S  to  $9.35;  yellow  eye,  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  3714c ;  good  to 
choice,  34  to  36c;  dairy,  27  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  38  to  3.9c;  gathered, 
choice.  29  to  31c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $23.50  to  $23.75;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $21.50  to  $29;  red  dog.  $39.50; 
mixed  feed,  $29  to  $30;  gluten  feed.  $40; 
cottonseed  meal.  $50  to  $55;  linseed  meal, 
$50. 

POTATOES 

Breen  mountain.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15; 
new,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  2Sc ;  broilers,  36  to  38c; 
roosters,  15  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  38c;  fowls,  29  to 
31c;  roosters,  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz., 
$3.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1  ;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ; 
tomatoes,  lh.,  25  to  27c;  string  beans,  hu., 
$1  to  $2.75;  spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1. 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

Emits,  especially  berries,  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  the  wholesale 
market  hist  week.  Strawberry  receipts 
were  comparatively  light  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  dealers  wishing  to  secure 
fancy  berries  were  obliged  to  pay  good 
prices  for  them.  Southern  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  growers  are  fast 
••leaning  up.  and  the  light  offerings  front 
these  States  were  mostly  very  ordinary. 
Consequently  the  New  York  State1  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  supplying  the  best  straw¬ 
berries*.  Chesapeake  and  Gandy  from 
the  Lower  Hudson  River  station  and 
many  of  the  up-river  berries  wholesaled 


30e  to  10 c  per  qt. ;  poorer  stock  selling 
as  low  as  15c  per  qt.  Raspberries  de¬ 
clined  under  heavier  receipts,  the  best 
coming  from  New  Jersey,  the  light  ship 
ments  from  the  Empire  State  generally 
showing  poor  quality.  Pennsylvania 
huckleberries  have  been  on  the  market 
only  a  few  dav.  competing  with  the  more 
numerous  offerings  from  No  th  Carolina  ; 
those  from  the  latter  State  ranging  25c 
to  35c.  and  from  Pennsylvania  35c  to 
40e  per  qt.  on  Juno  19.  Cherries  were 
more  plentiful,  and  although  large-size 
cherries  of  good  color  were  in  active  de¬ 
mand.  ordinary  cherries  moved  rather 
slowly.  Latest  report*!  indicate  that  the 
set  in  New  York  Slate  is  not  as  heavy 
as  it.  was  first  anticipated,  ami  many 
growers  who  have  not  sold  are  holding 
for  higher  prices  than  the  canners  origi¬ 
nally  contracted  for  earlier  in  the  season, 
Seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound  seems  to 
hi1  about,  the  price  the  growers  am  hold¬ 
ing  for  at  present.  Buyers  showed  hut 
little  interest  in  1921  apples.  A  few 
green  apples  arrived  from  Delaware, 
which  sold  at  from  50c  to  $1  per  basket. 
High-grade1  peaches  moved  well,  the  fancy 
lliley  Belle  from  Georgia  selling  gener¬ 
ally  $4  to  $5  per  crate. 

POTATO  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 

Over  800  carloads  of  new  potatoes  were 
received  on  the  New  York  market  for  the 
week  ending  June  17.  Most  of  them  came 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia.  South  Carolina  is 
about  through  digging,  after  having  mar¬ 
keted  over  4.100  carloads,  or  over  1  ,<>00 
carloads  more  than  last  year.  <  >n  June 
33  best  Cobbler  potatoes  from  ouster n 
shore  of  Virginia  wholesaled  up  to  $<!.>»> 
per  bnrrel,  and  a  week  later  potatoes 
from  the  same  section  were  selling  at 
$4  to  $4  25  per  barrel.  Virginia  was  a 
little  late  III  getting  her  potatoes  to  the 
market,  causing  a  gap  after  the  peak 
movement  of  North  Carolina.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  Irish  Cobblers  reaching  $6.50  to 
$7  per  barrel  in  the  New  York  wholesale 
market  around  June  10,  hut  as  soon  as 
supplies  were  again  more  liberal  prices 
dropped  steadily.  Reports  from  shipping 
sections  slate  that  there  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand,  as  haulings  have 
been  light  on  account  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Under  these  conditions  a  relic¬ 
tion  in  consuming  markets  is  likely.  A 
few  potatoes  were  marketed  locally  by 
New  Jersey  growers  last  week.  There 
was  but  little  interest  in  old  potatoes, 
although  Maine  shipped  around  85  car¬ 
loads  to  the  New  York  market  for  fne 
week  of  June  11  to  17.  the  best  gener¬ 
ally  wholesaling  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50 
per  150-lb.  sack. 

l'ennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  have  had  a  good  season. 
With  cool  weather  prevailing  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  supplies  were 
not  excessive,  and  prices  did  not  drop 
to  the  usual  low  levels.  In  fact,  the  mar¬ 
ket  showed  some  strength  lust  week..  Now 
Jersey  green  advancing  to  $5  to  $6  per 
dozen  bunches,  and  Pennsylvania  selling 
up  to  $7  per  dozen  hunches  on  June  17. 
but  these  prices  were  not  maintained  the 
following  week,  as  the  condition  of  the 
new  arrivals  averaged  poorer,  due  prob¬ 
ably  to  rain. 

EGGS 

The  egg  market  was  in  an  unsettled 
condition  last  week.  Receipts  were 
heavier  than  the  current  trade  demanded, 
and  many  dealers  placed  considerable 
quantities  in  public  warehouses.  Prices 
on  practically  all  grades  of  Western 
fresh  eggs  declined.  •  >n  Saturday,  June 
17.  the  net  gain  into  storage  in  New  1  >  rk 
City  was  11.915  cases,  making  1.511.317 
cases  on  hand  on  that  date,  compared  with 
1,256,200  cases  on  hand  the  same  date 
last  year,  according  lo  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Market  and 
Crop  Estimates.  Supplies  of  near-by 
white  eggs  have  also  been  liberal,  many 
jobbers  reporting  a  surplus  "I  ordinary 
grades,  the  hulk  of  which  probably  sold 
from  27e  to  32c  a  dozen.  Quotations  <>< 
the  strictly  fancy  eggs  showed  blit  little 
change.  A  few  of  finest  candled  New 
Jersey  eggs  sold  up  to  He  per  dozen  to 
very  critical  buyers,  hut  the  majority  of 
the  extra  qualities  had  little  value  above 
3,8c  to  39c  a  dozen  on  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  Best  near-by  brown  eggs  ranged 
generally  31c  to  34c  a  dozen  for  the  week 
ending  June  19. 

POULTRY 

The  demand  for  live1  fowl  Inis  been 
fairly  good,  with  express  offerings  hold¬ 
ing  steady  at  26c  to  27c  lb.,  and  freight 
shipments  about  lc  lower.  There  was 
the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  receipts 
of  live  broilers,  blit  the  demnml  was  fairly 
good,  and  dealers  had  little  trouble  in 
disposing  "f  them  at  prevailing  market 
prices,  hut  with  increased  offerings  com 
ing  in.  a  weak  market  inav  he  expected. 
Du  June  19  express  broilers,  colored, 
ranged  from  15c  to  I T<  per  lb.,  the  Boston 
broilers  bringing  the  highest  prices. 
White  Leghorns  sold  at  from  30c  to  3.8c 
per  lb  .  as  to  size.  Fresh-killed  broilers 
from  near  by  sources  were  in  free  supply, 
but  offerings  generally  worked  out  well 
at  from  35c  to  55c  per  lb.  Fvesli- killed 
fowl  were  also  more  plentiful,  and  prices 
averaged  a  little  lower,  excepting  for  the 
light  offerings  of  near-by,  which  ruled 


about  steady  at  27c  to  32c  per  lh.  for 
dry-picked  fowl  weighing  4  lbs.  and 
under. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


JUNE  22,  1922 


MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  prices  for  July  fluid  mi  k. 
3  per  cent,  in  201-21 0-mile  zone,  $2.22 
per  100  lbs. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.30  y2 

GO 

•37 1/2 

Good  to  choice... 

•)0 
.« It) 

GO 

.36 

Lower  grades  .... 

.29 

m 

.32 

City  made  . 

.26 

GO. 

.31 

Dairy,  best . 

.35 

GO 

.351/, 

( 'oinmon  to  good .  . 

.30 

GO 

.34 

Racking  stock  . 

22 

go 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  Roy. 

.20 

GO 

-30% 

Average  run  . 

.19% 

Gil 

•19% 

1  lieu.  N.  Y..  market 

. 181/, 

Plymouth,  Wis . 

•17  Ml 

EGG 

S 

White,  choice  ,o  f’ey 

.41 

GO 

.44 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

(a) 

.38 

Mix'd  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

.32 

GO 

.34 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25 

Gi> 

.30 

Gathered,  best  . 

.29 

GO 

.30 

Medium  to  good.. 

22 

GO 

.28 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.25 

Gi ! 

.26 

Broilers  . 

.30 

Gil 

.45 

Roosters  . 

.16 

GO 

.17 

I  Micks  . 

.20 

GO 

.26 

Geese  . 

.15 

@ 

.IS 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.49 

GO 

.52 

( ‘onirnon  to  good . . 

.42 

Gi> 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lh. 

.42 

GO 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

GO 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

00 

.53 

Fowls . 

.25 

GO 

.29 

Roosters  . 

.16 

00 

.19 

I  >ueks  . 

.20 

00 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

Gil 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

3  50 

<§ 

8.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.75 

GO 

9.60 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

GO 

6.50 

flows  . 

1.75 

GO 

6.25 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  cwt. 

10.00 

GO 

12.75 

Culls  . 

5.00 

GO 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

1000 

00 

1 1 .75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3, .00 

00 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

10.00 

00 

15.00 

BEAN'S 

Marrow.  100  lbs. .  .  . 

8.75 

00 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9.25 

00 

9.75 

I  ’on  . 

9.50 

00 

10.50 

Red  kidney . 

8.50 

Oi) 

9.25 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

00 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

Oil 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.50 

00 

10.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4  00 

00 

5.00 

Spy  . 

0.00 

00 

9.00 

Russet  . 

4.00 

00 

6  50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

GO 

4  00 

New.  bu . 

.i.) 

GO 

2.25 

Si  ra wherries — 

Long  Island,  qt . . . 

.15 

GO 

.30 

Up-river  . 

.15 

GO 

.30 

Avocados,  doz . 

7.00 

GO 

8.00 

Mnskmelons,  hu,  ... 

1 .00 

00 

3.75 

Watermelons,  car.  . 

00  00 

*1450.00 

Reaches,  Ga.,  crate. 

2  00 

GO 

5.50 

II  ucklcherries,  qt... 

20 

GO 

.35 

Blackberries,  qt .... 

.10 

GO 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.05 

GO 

.15 

Gooseberries,  qt.... 

.60 

00 

.90 

Cherries,  Mb.  l«kt .  . 

1 .00 

GO 

1.35 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b’s. 

1.00 

GO 

5.50 

Beets,  hit . 

.75 

GO 

1.00 

Carrots,  hu . 

.75 

GO 

1 .50 

Cabbage,  hu . 

1  oo 

GO 

1  50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1 .50 

GO. 

2.25 

Lettuce,  hu . 

.50 

GO 

1.50 

<  Inions,  bu.  . . 

1 .00 

00 

1 .50 

Peppers,  bu . 

1 .50 

00 

3.00 

Radishes.  100  bYhes. 

1 .50 

00 

2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1  00 

00 

1 .75 

Squash,  bbl. . 

2.00 

GO 

3.50 

St  ring  ben  ns.  bn  .... 

.50 

GO 

1.75 

Tomatoes.  0-hkt.  <’’10 

.50 

GO 

2.00 

Watercress.  100  b’es 

2.50 

Rhubarb.  100  b’ehes. 

2.00 

GO 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  hu . 

.75 

GO 

2.50 

TJtnn  beaus,  bu . 

3.50 

GO 

4.00 

Peas,  hu . 

1.50 

GO 

4.00 

POTATOES 

Old.  150  lbs . 

1.90 

GO 

2.25 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

2  00 

GO 

4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  hu.. 

2.00 

GO 

2.00 

11  AY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay  in  much  larger  supply  and  lower. 


Straight  rye  straw 

continues 

scarce  and 

very  high. 

Hav.  Timothy.  No. 

1  28.00 

01)  29.00 

No.  2  . 

.  25.00 

00  27.00 

No.  3  . 

.  22.00 

00  24.00 

Shipping  . 

.  20.00 

GO  21.00 

<  'lover  mixed  .  . . 

.  20.00 

GO  26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  38.00 

@  39.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

No.  1,  Northern . 

No.  2,  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats.  No.  2.  white . 

Rye  . . . 

Barley  . 


.$1.28 
.  1.45 
.  1.32 
.  .80 
.  .46 

.  .99 

.  .75 
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Ruralisms 


'~Jke  Genuine  FAIRBANKS  SCALE 

500Tb.&ze  to  yQur  dealer — see  this  wonderful  scale 

/■  JE^  ]  value.  This  scale  stays  correct  because  its 

tool  6tee^  knife ' edge  bearing  contact  with 
tool  steel  plates.  And  it  has  an  arrow-tip  beam, 
lOOOlbjSize  wide  wheels  and  a  large  platform. 

When  you  see  the  world  trade -  ^|V  ,  ,  !jj 

mark  you  know  it's  the  genuine 


Some  Old-fashioned  Strawberries  exceptionally  bail;  have  picked  as  high  as 
in  r  ,  .  .'500  in  10  minutes.  They  not  only  de- 

\  hen  l  was  a  hoy  we  used  I o  gl  ow  a  stro.V«*d  the  peonies,  hilt  also  attacked  a 
rly  white  strawberry  which  went,  by  moe'k  (  btlsl).  r,H1  ymi  tell  me 

name  of  Onoinphe  de  (hind  which  is  whcthpr  th<7v  uve  during  (he  Winter  or 
miisly  incorrect,  ns  the  utter  is  brml  tu.w  ^  ia  H,e  Spring?  II.  3. 
ays  described  in  French  catalogues  as  i;,,. i.„ 
k  red.  It  (the  former)  possessed  a  ®  ’ 

l,  spicy  flavor  not  to  he  found  in  A  spray  used  to  control  rose  beetles  in 
of  the  modern  varieties,  and  we  commercial  vineyards  is  composed  of  5  lbs. 
ild  never  touch  any  other  kind  for  arsenate  of  lend,  50  gallons  of  water  and 
le  use  while  Triompho  (?)  was  in  one  gallon  of  molasses.  A  (irst  spraying 
•ion.  It.  never  had  more  than  a  pink  is  given  when  the  beetles  are  due  to  ar- 
di  ou  (lie  sunny  side,  and  the  brown  l'ive,  and  a  second  application  a  week 
Is  showed  up  distinctly  against  the  later.  Ko.se  beetles  cause  enormous  dam- 
te  background.  As  I  remember  it,  it  age  to  the  grape  crop  by  their  attacks  on 
■;  rather  long  in  shape,  and  bore  a  the  bloom.  We  have  not  advised  this 
y  fair  crop.  spray  in  gardens,  because  poison  is  not 

should  he  very  happy  indeed  to  get  a  agreeable  on  flowers,  but  where  the 

plants  for  a  re-start,  Have  you  any  beetles  are  so  troublesome  it  may  be 

i  what  its  true  name  was,  and  how  necessary  to  use  the  spray.  The  breeding 

I  where  I  could  get  some  plants?  If  grounds  of  these  insects  are  in  sandy, 

could  publish  a  line  or  two  of  inquiry  weedy  places,  and  many  weeds  are  host 
Tina  It.  N.-Y.  maybe  it  could  be  nil-  plants,  which  aid  in  their  spread.  The 
thed.  I  Will  say  it  was  not  a  White  larva  is  a  small,  whitish  grub,  which 
iue.  E.  W.  W.  feeds  on  grass  roots;  in  the  Fall  it  goes 

Viompbe  ile  Gaud  was  one  of  t  he  old  !’!‘low  tb°,  f.r?*t  return  in*  m  Spring. 

...  r  .  ,  .  ...  l'-ggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  V>  in.  to  4  in. 

•opeim  varieties  of  strawberries  which,  below  the  surface.  Kcg-laying  continues 

lgh  of  fine  quality,  did  not  do  well  in  for  a  considerable  period,  and  there  is  one 
soils,  except:  in  exceptional  localities,  brood  each  year.  The  insect  does  not 

course  i(  „„  „„t  „  whin-  borw,  «.,)  ‘"fig  ‘","1?"  ''"1'™“°“; 

'  .  anu  the  breaking  up  of  adjacent  ground 


both  F.O.B.Factoiy 


lYuCAMorr  it  <Att] 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non-caustic — safest, 
cheapest 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  lime  and  how  to 
use  it  Sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^•a/LVERlZref 

LIMESTONE 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years*  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tolls  all  ab«.ut  Count  and  Painting-  for  Durability.  Vatu. 
abl<-  information  Kit HE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writs  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  Amtrlca— Estsb.  184] 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hope 

Farm 

Book 


FARQUHAR 


This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  F arm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 


Aphis  on  Peach  Trees 

My  peach  trees  are  all  covered  with 
lice,  and  as  they  are  hearing  heavily  I 
hesitate  to  spray.  Is  it  too  late  to  spray, 
and,  if  not,  would  it  harm  peaches? 
Would  brimstone  be  all  right  if  it  is  not 
too  late?  W.  n.  b. 

Westport,  Conn. 

'  I  would  recommend  that  the  grower 
spray  his  trees  at  once  with  either  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  or  a  combination  of  Black 
Leaf  40  uud  soap.  My  preference  would 
be  to  use  one-lialf  cake  of  laundry  soap 
dissolved  In  a  little  hot  water,  and  then 
add  enough  more  water  to  make  five  gal¬ 
lons,  then  to  these  five  gallons  add  one 
ounce  of  Black  Leaf  40.  This  material 
will  not  stain  the  fruit  enough  to  be  no¬ 
ticeable  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  mature, 
and  should  control  the  aphis.  The  grow¬ 
er  must  be  very  particular  to  get  the 
spray  in  contact  with  the  “lice"  ( aphis L 

Bluestonc  or  Bordeaux  mixture  would 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  aphis 
and  would,  if  used  at  ordinary  strength, 
injure  the  peach  foliage.  If  the  grower 
wishes  to  use  a  fungicide  he  could  use 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  S-S-50  formula, 
atomic  sulphur,  or  there  are  one  or  two 
other  preparations  on  the  market  which 
are  recommended  for  spraying  peaches. 


THRESHING  the  Farquhar  way 
insures  clean  grain  rapidly  de¬ 
livered.  We  have  manufactured 
farm  machinery  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  our  present  modern 
Threshers  are  the  result,  of  continuous 
field  experience. 

The  Rake  Separator  above  is  for 
the  farmer  who  does  his  own 
threshing.  Made  in  two  sizes  with 
capacity  up  to  900  bushels  of  wheat 
a  day.  Suitable  for  Gas  Engines 
ti  H.  P.  and  larger. 

Below  is  our  Vibrator  equipped 
with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Stacker. 
This  Is  the  ideal  T  h  r  e  s  li  o  r 
for  large  crops  and  merchant 
work.  Five  sizes  to  take  care  of 
all  requirements. 

Also'  the  Farquhar  Pea  and  Bean 
Thresher  and  Peanut.  Picker. 

For  economical  threshing  power 
we  otter  u  complete  liue  of  specially 
designed  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors 
and  Portables. 

Catalog  fully  explaining 
Farquhar  Threshing  Machinery  sent 
free  to  grain  users  on  request. 
Address : 

A.  U.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Uox  530,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Sawmills,  Cider  Presses,  Potato 
Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  etc. 
IVrite  (or  particulars. 


Virtues  of  the  R:  I.  Greenings 

I  remember  many  years  ago  hearing  an 
old  man  say  he  liked  the  R.  1.  Greening 
because  he  could  eat  a  couple  before  going 
to  bed  with  no  disagreeable  effects;  did 
not  feel  so  safe  with  the  Baldwin. 

Massachusetts,  «!•;.  l.  SMALL, 

It  is  true  that  the  R.  T.  Greening  is 
about  the  “easiest  eatiyg”  of  any  of  the 
common  apple  varieties.  The  flesh  is  mel¬ 
low  and  melting  when  the  apple  is  fully 
ripe.  The  trouble  is  that  Greening  is  be¬ 
ing  overlooked  in  the  present  craze  for 
high-colored  fruit.  If  Greening  had  a 
bright  red  skin  it  would  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  fruit  of  its  season.  Let  some  of  the 
experts  produce  u  rod  Greening. 


The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  3Cth  St.,  New  York 


Controlling  Rose  Booties 

Have  you  over  heard  of  a  sure  cure  for 
rase  beetles?  For  the  past  few  years  they 
have  destroyed  the  peonies  (do  not  touch 
the  roses),  au'  this  year  they  have  been 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Old-fashioned  Hired  Man 
Part  II. 


For  dinner  we  had  fried  pork,  potatoes 
and  a  bread  pudding.  The  boss  was  a 
quick  eater,  and  always  judged  a  man's 
value  as  a  worker  by  the  speed  with 
which  lie  bolted  bis  food.  Across  the 
river  on  one  of  the  flats  were  about  live 
loads  of  luiy  ready  to  haul  in,  so  we 
hitched  up  and  made  for  the  held.  We 
drove  through  a  ford  across  the  river,  but 
had  to  come  bock  through  town  with  the 
load.  John  drove  his  cows  up  near  the 
hay  field  and  1  "changed  work"  with  him 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  1  mounted  the 
mustang  and  drove  the  Cows  down  the 
river  to  a  hunch  of  good  feed.  There  was 
a  peculiar  thing  about  the  prairie  pas¬ 
tures.  Here  and  there  were  little  nooks 
or  spots  where  the  grass  grew  soft  and 
green,  while  all  around  the  prairie  grass 
would  be  dry  and  hard.  I  never  knew 
how  to  account  for  these  spots,  but  the 
cattle  kuew  them  and  would  bead  di¬ 
rectly  for  them  across  the  dry  plains. 
Most  of  these  cows  were  lazy,  as  cattle 
usually  arc,  and  nut  iueliued  to  wander. 
There  was  one  old  spotted  cow  gifted 
with  the  natural  habit  or  gift  of  leader¬ 
ship.  She  had  Leeu  taken  out  of  a  herd 
of  range  cattle  and  trained  for  domestic 
service  as  a  milk  giver,  but  you  cannot 
take  the  wildness  out  of  brute  or  human 
through  any  change  of  environment.  >Vc 
reached  one  of  those  green,  soft  spots, 
and  the  cows  seemed  fully  quiet.  So  1 
got  off  the  mustang's  back  and  sot  under 
a  cottonwood  to  try  to  finish  my  book.  I 
remember  that  it  was  a  volume  of  Buck¬ 
le’s  "History  of  Civilization.’'  though  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  understand  it  all 
at  that  time.  But  the  spotted  eow  was 
there  to  prove  that  civilization  was  a 
failure.  Just  where  the  feeding  was  best 
she  suddenly  held  up  her  head,  snorted, 
and  started  on  the  run  down  the  river. 
And  those  of  you  who  think  a  eow  cannot 
run  should  have  seen  her  go.  Far  away 
to  the  limit  of  ordinary  vision,  over  a  lit¬ 
tle  swell  on  the  prairie,  came  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  a  long  line  of  red  and  spotted 
objects.  It  was  a  "drive”  of  range  cattle 
coming  up  from  the  south  to  find  Sum¬ 
mer  pasture  in  Wyoming  or  Montana, 
and  the  spotted  eow  had  seen  in  it  a  vis¬ 
ion  of  her  old  wild  life.  M  hut  did  she 
care  for  Buckle's  history,  when  the  buckle 
on  her  own  civilization  strap  hud  broken? 
She  was  off  to  join  the  old  gang.  Do¬ 
mestic  lifts  had  palled  on  her.  And  such 
is  the  strength  of  leadership  that  every 
eow  in  the  herd  stopped  eating,  bel¬ 
lowed  and  ran  clumsily  after  their  leader. 
From  dignified  old  Lophorn  to  silly  Frisk, 
the  young  heifer,  they  all  left  their  good 
grass  for  the  drought  and  dust  of  the 
range.  The  mustang  knew  his  business. 
He  was  the  head  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses 
before  he  was  captured  and  tamed.  With 
the  superior  intelligence  of  a  lmrse  be 
knew  that  the  white  inau’s  mild  form  of 
slavery  was  better  ilian  the  savagery  of 
range  life.  And  he  could  run.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  me  ahead  of  the  spotted  cow. 
She  ran  blindly  on.  head  up  and  bellow¬ 
ing.  until  suddenly  she  stepped  in  a  prai¬ 
rie  dog's  hole  and  floundered  full  length 
on  the  ground.  The  fall  took  all  the 
"wildness"  out  of  her.  Sin*  stood  looking 
at  me  in  a  curious  way,  as  if  to  say: 

"We  have  had  a  nice  little  exercise; 
now  let's  go  hack  and  feed.’ 

The  mustang  knew  his  business.  lie 
darted  up  behind  her  and  bit  her  tail,  at 
which  Spot  gave  up  all  claims  to  leader¬ 
ship  and  started  back  at  a  sharp  trot. 
The  other  cows  fell  in  behind  and  walked 
sedately  along.  The  foolish  dash  tor  lib¬ 
erty  was  a  closed  incident. 

♦  *  Kf  *  * 


There  were  no  bay  loaders  or  other 
labor-saving  devices  in  those  days.  We 
forked  the  hay  on  the  wagon  and  then 
forked  it  off  again,  through  the  burning 
sun  of  that  hot  afternoon.  John  and 
Lonzo  took  the  herd  home  across  the  river 
and  the  boss  and  I  drove  the  last  load  of 
hay  buck  through  the  town.  We  drove 
down  Main  street,  and  right  in  front  of 
the  bank  the  boss  cleared  his  throat  and 
with  a  nod  back  at  me  started  singing 
“Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall.”  The 
street  was  well  lined  with  groups  of 
farmers,  sheep  herders,  merchants  and 
an  occasional  Indian.  The  local  editor 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  re¬ 
marked  to  the  Methodist  minister: 

“These  fellows  ought,  to  be  in  your 

choir.” 

But  the  minister  shook  his  head,  for 
the  boss  was  noted  us  a  "free  thinker." 
We  sang  through  the  town  and  on  out  to 
the  ranch,  and  the  day  seemed  to  be 
brighter  for  it.  It  was  milking  time  once 
more  when  we  reached  home,  and  while 
the  boss  unhitched  and  fed  the  horses. 


Lonzo.  John  and  I  got  out  our  pails  once 
more  and  went  at  “pulling  teats."  The 
flies  were  had  and  the  cows  were  restless. 
They  would  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the 
cool  morning,  and  how  they  did  whisk 
their  tails!  Several  of  these  cows  wen* 
sure  shots.  They  could  hit  the  milker  on 
the  face  or  head  within  half  au  inch  of 
any  spot  they  aimed  at.  John  tied  old 
Lophorn’s  tail  to  his  bnot  strap  to  keep  it 
quiet.  The  white  heifer  butted  the  old 
cow  and  she  started  moving.  The  fasten¬ 


ing  to  the  boot  strap  held  and  John  went 
hopping  on  one  foot,  with  the  filled  milk 
pail  in  his  hand.  We  did  not  need  all  the 
milk  for  the  night  route,  so  most  of  it 
was  poured  into  pans  for  cream.  For 
supper  we  had  what  was  left  of  the  bread 


pudding,  fried  potatoes  and  more  pan¬ 
cakes.  1  started  out  to  deliver  the  night's 
milk.  There  was  a  church  party  in  town, 
and  we  had  a  good  order  for  cream.  I 
rang  my  hell  in  front  of  the  church,  where 
l  could  look  in  and  see  the  young  folks. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  you  are 
in  London,  with  1,000  years  behind  you, 
or  in  a  prairie  town  with  scarce  1,000 
days,  the  essential  social  feelings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  are  ever  the  same  And 
they  always  loom  large  to  the  rural  swain. 

A  church  deacon  came  out  to  get  the 
cream. 

“Ain't  coining  to  the  party,  I  s’posc?” 

"No,  I've  got  to  work!” 

“Well,  I  guess  it's  just  as  well.  You 
wouldn't  cut  no  figure  with  them  girls. 
You  fellers  smell  of  the  barn.  You  can’t 
get  away  from  the  stink.  You  may  wash 
up  and  put  on  your  black  clothes,  so  you 
can’t  smell  yourself,  hut  the  girls  always 
smell  the  born.” 

I  drove  home,  thinking  over  the  old 
world  problem.  Here  was  a  country  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  on  the  cow  and  the 

wheat  for  its  life,  yet  the  "smell  of  the 

barn”  shut  a  man  out  of  society.  It  has 
ever  been  the  fact  that  the  girls,  or  their 
ideals  of  life,  determine  the  progress  of 
the  world.  Somehow  the  thinkers  and 

“leaders”  seem  to  have  missed  that  point. 
When  the  girl  does  not  like  "the  smell  of 
the  barn”  the  boy  is  more  than  likely  to 
leave  the  ham.  A  better  outcome  would 
he  to  make  the  barn  sanitary  and  the  girl 
sensible. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  got  home  as  twilight  was  coining  on. 
In  that  country  night  comes  quickly  when 
the  sun's  rays  are  intercepted  by  the  high 
mountains.  John  had  taken  the  cows  out 
for  their  night  herding.  They  usually 
had  three  hours  of  feeding  after  milking. 
1/onzo  had  pitched  off  the  last  load  of 
hay.  with  three  of  thy.  children  to  stamp 
it  down  on  the  stack.  The  empty  wagon 
revealed  a  crack  in  one  of  the  timbers  of 


the  request  of  the  sick  woman  upstairs 
we  postponed  our  musical  exercises.  I 
have  observed  that  many  of  these  good 
wives  endure  much  ,'rom  their  husbands 
when  they  are  in  reasonable  health,  hut 
when  the  nerves  finally  give  way  the 
truth  about  the  performance  is  sure  to 
appear. 

*  *  *  #  * 

The  boss  was  an  expert  dairyman;  I 
was  but  a  poor  assistant,  though  l  fear 
we  could  hardly  pass  an  examination  to¬ 
day.  Looking  hack  30  years  as  L  now  do 
I  can  see  it  all.  The  smoking  lamp  gave 
us  hut  a  dim  light,  and  the  boss  largely 
obscured  it  as  lie  stood  at  the  table  skim¬ 
ming.  lie  was  a  tall  man  with  a  long, 
red  heard.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  high 
leather  hoots,  blue  overalls  and  a  brown 
shirt.  The  cellar  walls  were  built  of 
brick  and  adobe,  the  floor  was  of  dry 
sand,  and  L  remember  that  as  I  trudged 
hack  and  forth,  in  and  out  of  the  shadow, 
a  rh  the  two  babies,  I  stirred  up  a  dust 
which  floated  everywhere.  A  cream  sepa¬ 
rator?  There  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  outside  of  the  inven¬ 
tor's  brain.  The  first  cream  separator 
was  the  calf's  mouth  ;  the  second  the  hu¬ 
man  linger.  The  boss  would  lift  a  pan  of 
milk  to  the  table,  run  his  finger  around 
the  rim  to  loosen  the  cream,  and  then 
blow  off  the  thick,  ropy  covering  into  the 
cream  pail.  Whore  certain  particles  of 
it  failed  to  feel  the  wind  of  his  breath  on 
their  sails  he  hurried  them  along  with  his 
finger.  The  skim-milk  went  into  cans  for 
the  calves.  The  cream  from  the  last  skim¬ 
ming  had  been  ripening  in  its  can.  The 
boss  tested  its  temperature  by  sticking 
his  finger  in.  and  determined  its  acidity 
by  putting  a  little  of  it  in  his  mouth.  Of 
course  we  use  thermometers  and  acid 
tests  now,  hut  1  am  not  writing  an  essay 
on  model  dairying.  I’m  telling  just  what 
the  hired  man  did  for  a  day’s  work.  The 
boss  poured  this  cream  into  a  big  dash 
churn.  Then  he  took  the  babies  and  I 


Here  are  two  good  friends — both  valuable  young  stock.  We  consider  it  a  fine  tiling 
for  children  to  grow  up  on  the  farm  surrounded  by  farm  animals,  and  making  much 
of  them.  We  never  did  believe  in  the  idea  of  letting  babies  or  very  young  children 
play  with  big  or  mature  animals,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  any  girl  to  have  a  calf  or 

heifer  of  her  own. 


the  hay  rigging,  and  Lonzo  was  at  work 
with  hammer  and  saw,  repairing  the  job. 
In  those  days  the  carpenters  did  not  get 
even  a  shaving  front  the  ordinary  farm 
job.  A  good  hired  man  was  expected  to 
use  both  carpenter’s  and  blacksmith’s 
tools.  An  eight-hour  man  of  the  present 
day  would  have  waited  till  morning  and 
thus  delayed  farm  work  a  couple  of  hours, 
hut  Lonzo  got  a  lantern  and  finished  his 
job  that  night.  And  we  were  not  driven 
to  this  “overtime,”  either.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  among  all  farm  la¬ 
borers  at  that  period  of  history  that  we 
m list  finish  our  job  before  sleeping,  and 
we  did  it.  A  learned  economist,  who 
never  did  a  stroke  of  farm  work,  has 
since  told  me  that  this  willingness  to  work 
overtime  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
troubles  of  farmers.  They  produced  too 
much  by  doing  so.  and  thus  heat  them¬ 
selves.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  most  of 
these  farmers  were  in  debt  for  their  laud. 
They  had  to  pay  in  wheat  and  cattle. 
There  was  only  one  railroad  to  any  out¬ 
side  market,  and  the  price  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  produce  were  both  con¬ 
trolled  by  people  to  whom  they  owed 
money.  About  all  that  any  farmer  could 
do  was  to  hang  on,  work  as  hard  as  he 
could,  and  wait  until  the  thicker  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  raised  the  price  of 
In's  laud  and  I  tins  gave  him  easier  Credit. 
When  I  got  back  with  the  wagon  1  found 
the  boss  acting  as  nurse  for  the  two 
babies.  The  other  children  had  gone  to 
tied,  but  these  two  little  ones  were  rest¬ 
less.  Their  mother  had  a  had  headache. 
•She  had  a  towel  tied  around  her  head,  and 
was  an uiilng  camphor  in  her  room,  I  had 
orders  for  butter  to  be  delivered  next 
morning,  and  there  was  a  good  hatch  of 
cream  to  be  churned  and  pans  to  he 
skimmed.  I  took  the  children  while  the 
boss  skimmed.  We  took  a  lump  down 
cellar,  where  the  pans  stood  on  shelves.  I 
walked  back  and  forth  with  a  baby  on 
each  arm.  Under *ordiuury  circumstances 
we  would  have  favored  an  attentive  world 
with  a  few  choice  duets.  Oh.  you  should 
have  heard  us  in  "Near  Me.  Norma,”  or 
"We're  Coming,  Father  Abraham!”  At 


went  at  the  dasher  and  worked  it  up  and 
down  until  we  knew  from  the  sound  that 
the  butter  had  "come.”  The  babies  were 
asleep  by  this  time,  and  we  put  them  to 
bed.  The  butter  had  gathered  in  little 
lumps  about  as  large  as  wheat,  and  the 
boss  scooped  it  out  and  washed  and  mold¬ 
ed  it  ready  for  sale.  It  was  now  nearly 
i)  o’clock.  John  had  eorne  hack  with  (he 
cattle  and  Lonzo  had  finished  his  car¬ 
penter  job.  The  moon  was  up  and  the 
snowy  mountain  tops  were  shining  as 
though  the  silver  which  lay  on  the  soil 
far  below  them  had  crawled  out  to  view 
this  strange  world.  The  old  hull  was 
murmuring*  in  his  pen.  the  cows  were  dis¬ 
posing  themselves  about  the  corral,  and 
something  which  might  have  been  the 
hark  of  a  dog  or  the  howl  of  a  coyote 
came  up  the  river  valley.  The  day’s  work 
was  done,  and  another  was  coming.  I 
thought  of  what  Macbeth  said  as  I 
climbed  on  the  stack  and  settled  down 
into  the  fresh,  sweet  hay: 

“Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to 

day 

To  tin*  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

Yet  that  was  the  happy  period  of  his¬ 
tory  when  every  hired  man  believed  that 
lie  might  own  a  home  of  his  own.  get  to 
Congress,  or  even  he  President. 

We  settled  into  the  Inly,  hut  we  were 
not  to  sleep  yet.  Along  the  road  came  a 
quartet  of  young  people.  A  clerk  from 
tin*  dry  goods  store  and  a  young  lawyer 
with  a  couple  of  girls  who  could  not  en¬ 
dure  “the  smell  of  the  barn.”  They  were 
out  "enjoying  the  moonlight,”  and  youth 
must  ever  resort  Jo  music  in  order  to  give 
full  expression  to  its  feelings.  So  they 
began  singing  a  round  or  part  song  very 
popular  at  that  time: 

"The  wolf  is  on  the  hill, 

I  hear  him  howling  still  !” 

That  noise  was  much  like  a  wolf  to  us. 


who  were  trying  to  hold  a  few  lambs  of 
sleep.  We  started  up  together  and  called 
hack  : 

“Heat !” 

“Shut  up!” 

“Let  him  howl !” 

It  has  ever  been  true  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  female  of  the  species  the 
young  male  proclaims  himself  ready  for 
battle.  So  the  dork  and  the  young  law¬ 
yer  shouted  back : 

“Shut  up  yourself.  Come  out  here  and 
we’ll  shut  you  up!” 

Following  an  impulse  which  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  in  history  has  driven  the  peas¬ 
ant  out  to  fight  the  aristocracy,  John  and 
Lonzo  and  I  slid  off  that  stack  and  ran 
for  Hu*  i*i mil.  The  clerk  and  the  lawyer 
never  waited  for  us.  They  started  for 
town  with  ;i  story  of  how  six  men  at¬ 
tacked  them.  The  girls  did  not.  run  and 
did  not  scream,  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Sabine  women  acted  in  much  the 
same  way  when  the  Romans  rushed  upon 
them.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lonzo,  later 
on.  became  the  lending  butcher  in  town 
and  that  he  married  one  of  these  very 
girls!  But  we  were  soon  baek  on  the 
haystack  and  asleep.  The  long  day  had 
reached  its  end.  We  got  $20  a  month, 
which  was  a  little  above  the  average,  and 
1  think  we  earned  it.  li.  w.  c. 


Fencing  Questions 

Our  neighbor  A  lives  next  door;  his 
land  touches  ours  on  two  sides  at  right 
angles.  A  is  very  well-to-do,  employs  a 
lawyer  by  the  year,  never  makes  a  move 
without  his  advice.  We  have  had  trouble 
over  a  fence.  Wo  want  a  fence  around 
our  place  to  keep  our  stock  in  and  his 
stock  out.  Can  ho  put  his  share  of  his 
fence  up,  and  should  he  put  it.  o..  the 
line?  Can  we  go  ahead  and  put  our  share 
up  and  put  it.  on  the  line  and  attach  our 
fencing  wire  to  his  anchor  post;  in  other 
words,  where  his  share  of  the  fence  ends? 
If  he  should  put  his  fence  over  on  his  own 
ground  six  inches,  just  half  way  around 
(or  just  half  the  fence),  would  we  be 
obliged  to  put  ours  over  six  inches  on 
our  land,  and  how  can  the  fence  be  made 
to  join  so  stock  could  not  get  through? 
It  lie  puts  up  his  share  on  his  own  land 
over  six  inches  from  the  line,  is  it  illegal 
for  us  to  pasture  against  his  fence  when 
our  stock  runs  on  our  own  land?  h.p. 

( )hio. 

If  your  neighbor  A  desires  to  set  his 
fence  on  his  own  land  near  the  line,  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  put  your 
fence  on  the  line  and  connect  it  with  his 
fiance.  In  tin*  ease  you  name,  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  giving  you  six  inches  of  his  land 
to  use.  It-  would  not.  even  be  necessary 
for  you  to  attach  to  his  fence  if  you  did 
not  want  to,  for  an  extra  poet  driven  in 
the  (i-iu.  space  would  connect  the  two 
fences.  n.  t. 


To  the  Hills  for  Health 

In  March  my  doctors  said  my  lungs 
were  affected  with  tuberculosis.  They 
advised  me  to  leave  the  town  for  the 
Summer,  and  go  in  the  country  and  take 
the  fresh-air  cure.  We  hired  an  old  farm¬ 
house  that  was  empty,  with  a  large  porch, 
for  $4  a  month.  We  moved  April  3,  one 
small  load  of  goods.  We  screened  the 
porch  with  cloth  netting,  put  up  two  cot 
beds,  with  mattress,  and  slept  there  all 
Summer.  A  few  nights  the  rain  drove  us 
in.  W  e  were  only  2%  miles  from  my 
husband's  work,  so  he  drove  the  ear  in.  I 
did  very  little  work,  as  I  lived  out  of 
doors.  We  took  desk,  library  table,  rock¬ 
ers,  chairs,  couch,  and  small ‘kitchen  table 
with  white  oilcloth.  This  answered  as 
onr  dining  Luhle.  A  four-burner  oil  stove, 
a  few  dishes,  not  a  carpet  or  rug.  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  my  hiisbaud  did  the  house¬ 
work  well.  We  lived  on  vegetables,  fruit 
and  cereals.  We  used  live  quarts  of  milk 
and  one  pint  of  cream  a  day,  I  often 
baked  n  cake  and  pies.  We  used  many 
berries  1  bought,  from  the  neighbor's  chil¬ 
dren.  Husband  eared  for  the  garden  in 
(own  as  well  as  if  he  lived  there.  1  was 
not  bmcesonie,  as  then*  was  a  dear  old 
lady  who  lived  so  near  I  visited  her  every 
day.  We  also  bought  a  vietrola.  1  had 
plenty  of  magazines.  Husband  left  at 
i  AO,  got:  home  at  3.  There  was  a  good 
henhouse  on  the  place,  so  I  was  anxious 
to  raise  chickens.  1  bought  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  hen  for  $1.23  and  28  chickens 
for  $5.(50.  1  raised  25  of  them  ;  1(5  roost¬ 

ers,  nine  pullets.  1  sold  seven  roosters, 
we  ate  nine,  and  catne  buck  November  1  - 
with  nine  pullets,  oue  hen.  Husband 
hired  a  nice  henhouse  built  for  them.  1 
was  very  proud  of  them;  the  pullets  were 
White  Leghorns.  They  were  hatched 
April  21  ;  the  first  one  laid  November  2S  ; 
December  3  six  of  them  laid.  The  Red 
hen  laid  first  February  2.  They  are  still 
laying  fine. 

I  bought  73  chicks  this  year,  hatched 
nine  with  my  Rial  fceu.  That,  made  84  ; 

I  now  have  71  ;  they  are  2R>  months  old. 

1  bought  three  Red  hens  and  gave  the 
chickens  to  them.  1  had  the  hens  sit¬ 
ting  on  china  eggs  for  a  few  days,  so 
did  not  have  any  trouble  having  them  own 
them. 

We  are  back  in  the  country  for  the 
Summer.  I  have  my  hens  herein  a  yard; 
tin*  chickens  run  everywhere  and  grow 
very  fust.  I  buy  soar  milk  for  them.  I 
expect  fo  winter  25  hens,  as  my  henhouse 
will  accommodate  them.  I  am  feeling 
fine  this  Summer.  We  olive  into  town  at 
night  often,  and  I  like  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  very  much.  MBS.  FREDERICK  MILLARD. 

Vermont. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


When  to  Water  the  Garden 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  water  young  plants  early  in  the 
morning,  say  about  5  o’clock,  or  is  it  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  evening?  Most  people  water 
them  at  night,  but  probably  because  they 
have  no  time  in  the  morning.  1  think 
that  if  watered  in  the  morning  the  plants 
grow  better,  because  the  water  sinks  in 
and  catches  the  root  right  with  the  sun, 
when  at  night,  if  the  nights  are  chilly,  it 
makes  the  ground  colder,  and  I  think  the 
flowers  and  other  young  plants  do  not 
Start  to  grow  till  about  8  in  the  morning. 

New'  Windsor,  N.  Y.  ,t.C. 

Generally  speaking,  people  will  visually 
water  their  plants  when  it  is  most,  conve¬ 
nient  to  do  so.  Most  of  us  are  too  busy 
in  the  morning  to  spend  much  time  water¬ 
ing.  There  ia  more  time  at  night.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  ideal  would  be  to  water  early  and 
then  scratch  or  cultivate  the  soil  before 
the  sun  is  high.  That  would  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation,  but  if  the  wet  soil  is 
left  most  of  the  water  will  evaporate  and 
the  soil  will  harden  or  “cake."  There 
will  be  less  loss  through  evaporation  if 
the  water  is  used  at  night.  The  plants 
could  use  more  of  it.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  use  less  water  in  chilly  weather. 


Gasoline  and  Woodchucks 

Woodchucks  are  certniuly  a  terrible 
pest  in  the  gardens  in  Connecticut.  A 
farmer  told  me  of  a  remedy  that  he  had 
used  for  years  with  success.  He  blocks 
up  all  the  woodchuck's  holes  hut  one, 
then  pours  a  pint  of  gasoline  as  far  down 
Ibis  hole  as  possible  and  closes  it.  I  tried 
this  on  several  holes  and  they  were  not 
reopened  that  season.  I  do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  woodchucks.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  vapor  of  gasoline  could 
kill  them?  w.  c.  deming. 

Connecticut, 

Of  course  this  is  not  positive  proof  that 
the  woodchucks  were  killed.  We  have 
had  several  reports  from  people  who  say 
they  bucked  a  car  or  truck  up  near  the 
hole,  connected  one  end  of  a  hose  to  the 
exhaust  pipe,  put  the  other  end  down  the 
hole,  and  started  the  engine.  They  claim 
this  surely  killed  the  woodchuck. 


Fighting  the  Chinch  Bug 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  suggests 
the  following  plan  to  stop  the  migration 
of  chinch  bugs  from  one  field  to  another : 

Compact  the  soil  on  a  strip  about  a 
foot  wide,  which  has  been  cleared  of 
weeds  or  grass,  by  running  over  it  a  few 
times  with  broad  tire  of  wagon  or  other¬ 
wise,  make  narrow  groove  in  middle  of 
this  strip  with  narrow  tread  wagon  or  by 
hand;  wet  the  soil  evenly  in  bottom  of 
groove  so  that  it  may  hake  and  become 
firm.  When  dry,  pour  creosote,  tar  or 
tarvia  into  groove,  through  nail  hole  in 
bottom  of  metal  pail. 

Tost  holes  20  in.  deep  and  20  ft.  apart 
should  he  dug  with  their  sloping  rims 
just  touching  side  of  grooved  line  next 
stubble,  so  that  the  insects  will  fall  into 
them  as  they  go  up  and  down  the  line. 
Kill  insects  by  pouring  a  little  kerosene 
and  water  into  post  holes  each  evening. 

Tar  must  be  renewed  twice  each  day 
av  first.  A  barrel  of  tar.  which  may  he 
purchased  locally  at  8  to  20  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  will  maintain  SO  rods  of  barrier. 
Tftrvia  costs  17  cents,  and  is  vised  like 
tar.  Creosote  does  not  need  a  compacted 
line  or  groove;  it  should  be  spread  about 
noon  each  day.  A  barrel  of  crude  creo¬ 
sote,  Grade  2.  will  maintain  a  half  mile 
of  barrier. 


Terriers  and  Woodchucks 

Regarding  your  suggestion  that  a  good 
shot  with  a  rifle  is  the  best  way  of  ex¬ 
terminating  woodchucks,  a  good  dog.  pre¬ 
ferably  one  of  the  terriers,  has  got  that 
method  stopped  40  different  ways.  An 
Airedale  is  the  leader  of  them  all  in  that 
respect.  L  Vv.  M. 

M  assaehusetts. 

That  is  good — where  the  woodchucks 
come  down  to  the  garden.  A  good  dog 
will  get  them  there.  In  the  hack  pastures 
the  dog  has  to  roam  too  far  from  home. 
It  is  usually  a  mistake  to  let  him  travel 
off  alone.  Many  Airedales  are  too  much 
inclined  to  wander,  anyway.  Many  a 
dog  wandering  too  far  from  home  has 
been  shot.  He  should  be  kept  near  the 
house. 


Properties  of  Poke  Berries 

Are  poke  berries  poisonous  or  not?  If 
not.  what  use  can  they  be  put  to? 

Philadelphia.  n.  J.  M. 

Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  deeandra,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  medical  authority  as  emetic, 
purgative  and  narcotic.  These  properties 
are  most  active  in  the  root,  hut  death  is 
reported  from  eating  a  handful  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  which  caused  excessive  purging,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  coma,  and  death  six  days  later. 
Dried  berries,  leaves  and  roots,  have  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  fluid  extract  of  the 
root  is  often  used  in  veterinary  treatment. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  berries 
can  be  use.i  in  pies,  hut  as  the  flavor  id 


mawkish,  with  an  underlying  acridity,  and 
the  fruit  is  certainly  of  doubtful  char¬ 
acter.  we  think  this  hardly  possible.  The 
tender  young  shoots  are  often  used  as 
Spring  greens,  and  seem  quite  harmless, 
with  a  flavor  rather  like  delicate  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  juice  from  the  ripe  berries  is 
.sometimes  used  as  a  dye,  but  is  fugitive 
in  character. 


Chicks  and  Potato  Bugs 

Regarding  chicks  and  potato  bugs,  will 
say  that  we  have  planted  the  family  po¬ 
tato  patch  where  thw  chickens  could  range 
over  it.  and  have  never  had  aud  trouble 
with  bugs.  We  have  practiced  this  a 
number  of  years,  always  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  while  the.  potatoes  planted  out  in 
the  fields  too  far  away  for  the  chicks  al¬ 
ways  have  to  be  sprayed  or  dusted,  J.  u. 

Brown  Co.,  Kan. 

If.  N.-Y. — Yet  you  cannot  call  this  com¬ 
plete  evidence.  We  think  some  individ¬ 
uals  among  poultry  are  more  likely  to 
eat  the  eggs  than  others.  We  still  doubt 
if  any  birds  will  eat  the  slugs  or  beetles. 


Propagating  Roses 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
roses,  climbers  in  particular? 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  s.  M. 

Most  climbing  roses  are  very  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  set 
in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  garden.  Make 
cuttings  about  <>  or  8  in.  long,  using  the 
ripened  wood  of  flowering  shoots  about 
July  15.  Trim  the  foliage  short,  and  set 
the  cuttings  quite  deep,  so  that  about  two 
buds  are  above  ground.  In  a  dry  locality 
it  is  advisable  to  invert  a  glass  jar  over 
each  cuttings,  leaving  undisturbed  till 
the  following  Spring,  hut  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  we  have  found  this  unde¬ 
sirable.  the  cutting  suffering  from  mildew, 
so  we  do  not  Cover  them,  but  select  a 
sheltered  place,  with  good,  friable  soil, 
usually  a  part  of  the  rose  hod.  The  soil 
is  stirred  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 


if  there  is  a  long,  dry  spell,  the  cuttings 
are  watered  occasionally.  When  the 
ground  freezes,  earth  is  hilled  up  around 
the  cuttings,  to  avoid  injury  from  seven' 
weather.  Most  of  the  cuttings  will  be 
rooted  the  following  Spring,  and  may  then 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This 
is  the  easiest,  method  for  amateurs  to  in¬ 
crease  their  stock  of  roses,  and  many  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  rooted  in  this  way,  but 
there  are  some  that  will  not  grow  from 
such  cuttings.  Another  easy  method  is 
by  layers.  In  the  Spring  bend  down  a 
branch  near  the  tip,  cutting  a  little  slit 
or  heel  in  the  outer  bark  on  the  lower 
side.  Peg  it  down  at  this  point,  and  lay 
a  little  earth  over  it  ;  then  leave  it  undis¬ 
turbed  until  the  following  Spring.  By 
that  time  a  good  biineh  of  roots  should 
be  formed;  cut  off  the  tip.  with  the  roots 
attached,  and  set  like  any  other  plant. 
This  is  an  excellent  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  for  many  shrubs,  roses  and  hard- 
wooded  vines. 


Field-grown  Tulips 

I  intend  to  plant  about  one-half  acre 
to  tulips  this  Autumn,  and  wish  to  get 
the  land  in  the  best  of  condition  for  them 
b.v  the  use  of  chemicals  aud  by  plowing 
under  green  crops  this  Summer.  I  also 
intend  to  plant  some  Gladioli  next  Spring 
(1923)  and  desire  to  get  this  land  in  the 
best  possible  condition  by  green  manure 
crops  a n  J  chemicals,  or  dried  sheep  ma¬ 
nure.  Will  you  advise  how  to  proceed? 
I  have  read  somewhere  not  to  plow  un¬ 
der  trash  for  tulips.  How  is  that?  My 
land  is  a  rather  light  loam  of  medium  fer¬ 
tility.  1\  c. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 

Tulips  will  grow  and  bloom  satisfaetor- 
il.v  without  any  special  soil  preparation. 
Like  all  other  plants  (up  to  the  point  of 
overdoing  it)  they  will  lie  benefited  by 
putting  the  soil  in  good  fertile  condition. 
They  are  planted  very  late  in  the  Fall — 
just  before  freezing  weather — and  bloom 
in  the  Spring  almost  as  soon  as  vegeta¬ 


tion  starts,  and,  like  other  early  flowering 
bulbs,  quite  a  hit  of  the  substance  of  the 
flower  must  be  stored  in  the  bulb.  If 
you  wish  to  take  up  the  bulbs  when  the 
tops  have  completely  dried  up  and  plant 
them  another  season,  a  rich  soil  will  as¬ 
sist  materially  in  the  development  of  the 
bulb  for  the  second  season. 

If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  horse  manure  in  the  Spring, 
plowed  under,  followed  by  1%  or  two 
bushels  of  cow  peas,  will  add  humus  and 
fertility.  The  cow  peas-  can  be  plowed 
under  by  September  1.  and  lime  applied 
if  soil  is  acid.  When  preparing  to  plant 
tulips  about  the  middle  of  October,  an¬ 
other  application  of  vell-vottal  manure 
could  be  disked  into  the  surface.  Sheep 
manure  will  give  a  very  small  return 
for  the  money  spent,  as  the  actual  plant 
food  is  of  very  little  more  value  than 
horse  manure.  ELMER  j.  weaver. 


Plum  Pockets 

The  plum  pocket  or  plum  bladder  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  seems  most  abun¬ 
dant  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp. 
The  plum  becomes  swollen  and  distorted, 
due  t.o  an  abundant  spongy  growth,  and 
is  useless.  Pockets  appear  on  the  same 
tree  year  after  year,  and  single  trees  may 
he  affected  without  injury  to  surrounding 
trees.  Red  and  blue  varieties  seem  to  be 
affected  more  than  other  sorts.  For  con¬ 
trolling  this  disease  all  twigs  showing  in¬ 
fection  should  he  removed  and  thorough 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  While  this  has  not  shown  complete 
control.  fewer  pockets  appeared  on 
sprayed  trees  than  on  unsprayed.  Or- 
chardists  who  follow  a  regular  spray 
schedule  are  rarely  troubled  with  the 
pockets.  T.  it.  T. 


Wife:  “Whatever  have  you  got  there, 
Henry?”  Henry:  "An  airgun,  my  dear. 
The  man  told  me  that  it  would  shoot 
slugs  and,  you  know,  the  garden  is  full 
of  them." — Credit  Lost. 


Apples  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead 
From  actual  photographs 


Without  Kayso 


With  Kayso 


KAYSO  makes  the  Spray  Spread  and  Stay 

KAYSO — the  casein  spreader  and  adhesive,  insures  a  complete  covering 
of  poison  on  your  maturing  fruit. 

There  are  no  unprotected  areas  when  KAYSO  is  used. 


Live  your  trees  KAYSO  protection 
now.  The  Summer  months  are  the 
time  of  heaviest  loss  from  worms  and 
disease. 

The  ordinary  spray  collects  in  drops. 
Only  the  surfaces  actually  covered  by 
the  blotches  of  poison  are  protected. 
The  numerous  small  areas  between 
those  blotches  afford  places  of  infec¬ 
tion  for  brown  rot,  scab  and  other 
fungous  diseases.  Worms  enter  the 
fruit  between  the  blotches  of  poison. 

The  thin,  uniform  film  produced  when 
KAYSO  is  used  gives  effective  pro¬ 
tection  against  infection  and  worm 
infestation. 

KAYSO  makes  the  poison  adhere 
persistently,  regardless  of  rains. 

In  the  summer  cover  sprays  KAYSO 
produces  a  thin  film  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  invisible  and  prevents  that 
blotchy,  conspicuous  poison  coating  so 
objectionable  when  the  mature  fruit 
goes  on  the  market. 


KA\  SO  is  safe — no  spray  injury  can 
result  from  its  use. 

KAYSO  is  convenient — you  sift  it 
into  the  spray  tank. 

The  cost  of  KAYSO — substantially 
less  than  one  cent  per  tree — is  repaid 
many  times  over  in  the  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  sprays  and  the  additional 
number  of  trees  that  may  be  covered 
with  a  given  amount  of  solution. 

Use  KAYSO  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  Nicotine  Sulfate 
and  all  Sulfur  Sprays. 

Aik  your  dealer ,  or  mail  this  coupon  to 
the  New  York  Office. 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me 
sample  package  KAYSO,  sufficient  for 
zoo  gallons  of  spray. 

Name _ 


Address . 
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We  believe  that  ©very  advertisement  in  tliis  piii>cr  ih  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  preenntion  ami  admit  t be  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  \\  e  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  (laid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertiM  meats  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identifv  if,  you  should  mention  Till:  Kon.iLNr.w- 
VullKEIt  When  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  a  very  enthusiastic  reader  of  your  paper.  It  is 
about  tin-  only  thing  I  read  outside  of  the  sporting  page 
in  the  daily  paper.  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Rukat.  New-Yorker  has  its  regular  place  beside 
the  family  Bible  on  my  table.  M.  E.  W. 

Connecticut. 


WELL,  it  has  ever  been  om*  ambition  to  use 
enough  of  the  element  of  human  nature  so 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  fit  in  anywhere  with  credit. 


THE  pooled  price  for  R  grade  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  301 -210-mile  zone  for  May  was  $1,355,  with 
.055  off  for  expenses  and  .10  for  capital  fund,  making 
a  net  price  to  producers  of  $1.20.  The  price  for  liquid 
or  Class  1  milk  for  July  has  been  fixed  at  $2.22  per 
100  lbs. 

* 

YOU  see  this  question  of  whether  a  poultryman 
shall  buy  bis  grain  or  try  to  raise  it  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  poultry 
manure.  We  know  of  eases  where  it  is  sold  for  cash 
to  gardeners,  the  money  being  used  to  buy  grain. 
The  manure  does  well  on  corn,  and  every  poultry- 
man  needs  a  supply  of  that  grain.  The  work  in  a 
corn  crop  comes  just  at  the  time  when  the  incubator 
oi  brooders  are  filled,  and  must  have  attention.  The 
labor  required  to  produce  a  corn  crop  must  usually 
be  hired,  and  there  is  but  little  profit  in  that.  Wheat 
and  buckwheat  are  better,  so  far  as  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  goes,  and  they  can  he  fed  in  bundles  without 
thrashing.  One  of  the  best  crops  for  utilizing  chick¬ 
en  manure  is  hay.  This  crop  requires  but  little  work 
if  a  permanent  seeding  is  started,  and  harvesting  will 
not  greatly  interfere  with  poultry  work.  There  is 
usually  a  good  sale  for  hay  wherever  poultry  farms 
are  located,  and  the  money  obtained  for  hay  will  go 
to  buy  grain.  The  great  problem  on  small  farms 
nowadays  is  to  do  what  we  can  with  one  man’s  labor 
and  make  that  as  productive  as  possible.  As  a  rule, 
grain  growing  is  not  a  job  for  the  one-man  farm. 


WE  have  some  experiments  on  hand  this  year 
which  surely  prove  the  value  of  certified  po¬ 
tato  seed.  We  have  various  fields  and  plots  where 
ordinary  seed  is  planted  side  by  side  with  the  “cer¬ 
tified" — the  latter  from  several  sources.  A  blind 
man  could  readily  note  the  difference  in  size,  color 
and  vigor.  And  why  not.  when  we  consider  what 
certified  seed  is!  It  represents  long  years  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding.  The  weak  and  untrue  plants  are 
rc  gued  out,  the  scabby  and  diseased  tubers  are  re¬ 
jected.  and  only  plants  and  tubers  of  standard  shape 
and  size  are  used.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
this  is  the  way  new  “breeds"  or  families  of  live  stock 
are  developed,  and  who  does  not  know  that  animals 
selected  in  ibis  careful  way  for  generations  are  far 
more  likely  to  breed  true?  There  never  were  two 
animals  or  two  plants,  including  humans  and  pota¬ 
toes.  just  exactly  alike.  The  tendency  is  to  vary 
more  or  less,  blit  the  pedigreed  animal  and  the  certi¬ 
fied  potato  will  come  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  the 
rule  that  "like  produces  like.” 


passing  the  law  again,  and  in  that  way  put  it  above 
the  court’s  power  to  change  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
radical  element  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  will 
favor  such  a  plan,  but  we  have  little  thought  that  it 
will  receive  much  support  from  farmers.  Many  of 
us  doubt  if  democracy  has  yet  reached  the  point 
where  we  do  not  need  some  sort  of  a  cheek-rein  in 
driving  the  chariot  of  State.  It  is  true  that  some 
members  of  the  present  court  are  about  as  liberal  in 
their  views  as  a  set  of  clams,  yet  they  may  still  be 
safer  than  the  other  extreme.  We  think  it  safer  to 
try  to  reform  the  court,  rather  than  to  cripple  it. 
The  American  people  have  never  yet  tried  to  sug¬ 
gest  or  nominate  men  for  the  bench  as  they  do  for 
the  Presidency. 

* 


WE  have  already  had  asparagus  at  our  house 
for  more  than  50  successive  days,  one  after 
the  other,  and  it  would  still  be  cut  if  the  garden  were 
not  producing  lettuce,  spinach,  onions,  beets  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  two 
great  gifts  of  nature  which  no  man  with  a  spot  of 
land  has  any  business  to  be  without.  They  are  the 
easiest  of  all  to  grow.  Once  started,  they  require  lit¬ 
tle  care,  but  grow  year  after  year,  yielding  the  finest 
Spring  tonic  and  invigorator.  We  cannot  possibly 
understand  how  any  farmer  can  live  without  an 
asparagus  bed.  It  is  so  easy  to  start,  and  it  comes 
so  near  to  taking  care  of  itself,  and  for  the  family 
health  it  is  worth  a  barrel  of  any  medicine  that  ever 
was  made  from  drugs. 

* 


THE  other  night  the  Home  and  School  Associa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  school  district  held  a  festi- 
ial  and  entertainment.  We  all  "chipped  in"  and  took 
care  of  the  expenses.  More  than  150  people  attended 
and  a  fair  sum  was  collected  for  the  association. 
The  women  of  the  district  conduct  this  association, 
and  they  do  it  well.  They  keep  close  watch  of  all 
school  matters,  investigate  cases  where  charity  is 
needed,  and  do  the  public  work  which  only  interest¬ 
ed  women  can  do.  With  this  association  on  guard  it 
would  he  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  local  school  to 
go  wrong, or  for  any  act  of  real  injustice  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  covered  up.  We  have  a  stone  schoolhouse 
which  contains  stones  brought  from  practically  every 
farm  in  the  community,  and  the  grounds  are  beauti¬ 
fied  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Everyone  is  interested 
in  the  school  -those  who  have  no  children  no  less 
than  the  parents.  All  this  has  been  done  by  thor¬ 
ough  organization  on  the  part  of  a  few  women  who 
are  natural  leaders,  and  have  the  true  courage  of 
leadership.  The  entire  community  feels  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  organization,  not  only  in  school  matters, 
but  in  all  public  enterprises.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
there  can  be  any  really  successful  rural  school  with¬ 
out  some  such  local  organization.  It  is  nonsense  to 
expect  the  teacher  and  tin*  school  ollicers  to  do  the 
work  alone.  Nor  can  the  State  attend  to  such  things, 
no  matter  what  laws  are  passed  or  how  much  money 
is  appropriated.  The  school  represents  the  real 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  district,  and  it  cannot  rise 
any  higher  than  the  interest  which  local  people  take 
in  it.  Here  Is  a  ease  where  ire  must  do  it  ourselves, 
and  the  women  are  far  better  qualified  to  manage 
the  local  school  than  the  men  ever  can  be.  And  hero 
is  another  thought  right  in  this  connection.  There 
are  some  pessimistic  people  who  are  fond  of  saying 
that  individual  leadership  lias  passed  away  from  the 
people.  The  entire  tendency,  they  say,  is  to  pass  to 
group  or  committee  leadership,  in  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  crowded  out  or  obscured.  It  is  true  that  mod¬ 
ern  tendency  in  both  business  and  education  has 
been  to  encourage  co-operation  or  combination  and  to 
discourage  individual  leadership.  Yet  there  are  still 
in  every  community  men  and  women  who  are  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  and  who  can  organize  their  community 
far  better  than  any  agent  of  a  large  society  can  ever 
do  In  our  craze  for  co-operative  work  we  must  not 
crowd  out  the  individual  work  of  the  strong  and  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  on  the  farm. 


* 

T  the  recent  great  labor  convention  Senator  La 
Follctte  made  a  hitler  attack  upon  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  especially  upon  Chief 
Justice  Taft.  He  said  this  court  is  the  real  ruler  of 
the  country,  through  its  power  of  preventing  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  laws  by  declaring  them  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  This  outburst  was  induced  by  the  recent  de¬ 
cisions  which  the  labor  unions  hold  are  unfair  to 
them.  Senator  La  Follette  favors  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  put  the  power  of  Congress 
above  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  if  t lie  court  decided  that  a  law  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Congress  could  reverse  such  an  act  by 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  a  note  about  a  group  of 
young  men  who  wanted  farm  jobs.  They  were 
not  white-collar  men — they  wanted  to  work,  not  to 
"manage"  or  boss.  There  were  12  of  these  young 
fellows,  and  <15  calls  from  our  readers.  We  find  a 
good  demand  still  from  farmers.  They  want  work¬ 
ers.  as  they  are  quite  able  to  do  their  own  managing 
and  keep  their  own  accounts.  We  think  there  is  a 
full  job  for  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  a  stout  man  in  the  city  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  very  anxious  for  a  job.  Tell  him  you 
Lave  a  good  one,  and  he  asks: 

"Where  is  It?” 

"In  the  country — on  a  farm.” 


“Nothing  doing!  Too  far  from  Broadway!” 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  men  would  be  of  very 
little  value  on  a  farm.  They  are  big  and  strong,  but 
not  very  willing,  and  entirely  without  experience  at 
farm  work.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  economic 
parasites  who  do  no  really  productive  work,  and  yet 
must  be  fed  and  clothed.  Who  is  to  feed  them?  Ap¬ 
parently  the  farmers,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

* 

A  WOMAN  in  Illinois  writes  that  she  cannot  buy 
milk  or  good  butter  in  her  town  of  300  people! 
The  children  have  no  milk  to  drink.  She  lives  on  a 
farm  of  50  acres  where  they  raise  Alfalfa  and  hogs, 
but  no  one  keeps  n  milk  cow!  That  seems  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  confessions  we  ever  heard. 
Fifty  acres,  and  no  room  for  a  cow!  Milkless  chil¬ 
dren.  because  the  hogs  need  all  the  land!  We  have 
a  little  Jersey  cow  that  supplies  the  family  with  the 
finest  cream  and  milk.  She  can  be  kept  almost  in  a 
good-sized  box  and  will  pass  the  Winter  on  sweet 
cornstalks  and  a  balanced  ration  of  grain.  Put  in  a 
small  box  stall  with  feed  before  her  and  sufficient 
water,  she  requires  very  little  care  and  keeps  the 
milk  pans  well  filled.  In  Summer  she  can  be  kept 
in  a  small  yard  with  green  wastes  from  the  garden, 
and  green  oats  and  millet.  How  she  would  snort 
and  shake  her  head  if  she  were  told  that  a  woman 
with  50  acres  lets  her  children  go  without  milk  be¬ 
cause  the  hogs  need  all  the  farm!  There  are  many 
big  dairy  farms  where  the  women  have  a  constant 
struggle  to  obtain  the  milk  and  cream  they  need  for 
the  house.  A  little  cow  like  ours  on  such  a  farm — 
known  as  “Mother’s  cow” — would  solve  the  family 
milk  question,  and  do  it  right. 

* 


OUR  readers  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for 
the  report  of  that  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on 
rural  schools.  Now  we  make  good  on  our  promise 
to  rip  the  subject  wide  open  through  this  week’s 
article  by  Prof.  Works.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
iii  printing  this  article  The  It.  N.-Y.  does  not  fully 
endorse  this  report,  nor  do  we  condemn  it.  The 
rural  school  question  presents  the  biggest  problem 
that  our  country  people  have  to  consider.  It  is  the 
one  problem  of  which  it  may  truly  he  said  "li  e  have 
got  to  do  it  oitrselres,'}  If  is  also  the  one  big  prob¬ 
lem  which  must  he  discussed  without  prejudice  and 
in  a  broad,  liberal  manner.  We  recognize  all  these 
things,  and  we  want  you  to  help  us  in  fair  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  We  have  decided  to  start  a  new 
department.  "The  Rural  School."  in  which  this  re¬ 
port  will-bo  fully  discussed.  Prof.  Works  promises 
t  >  answer  any  fair  questions  which  our  readers  may 
ask.  We  welcome  opinions  from  all,  and  we  will 
try  to  give  all  a  fair  showing,  but  we  decline  to 
print,  personalities  or  insinuations  regarding  motives 
or  ill-natured  abuse  or  purely  local  matters.  We 
assume  to  start  with  that  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  just  as  honest  in  their  convictions  as  the 
rest  of  ns  are.  If  you  can  show  that  they  are  wrong 
bj  reason  and  fair  logic,  do  it.  Their  recommenda¬ 
tions  never  can  be  worked  out  In  law  unless  the 
rural  people  of  New  York  agree. 


Brevities 

Satan’s  favorite  tools  are  idle  hands. 

At  US  man  knows  everything.  At  SO  he  begins  to 
realize  how  little  lie  knows. 

Of  course  you  can,  if  you  try,  make  school  rhyme 
with  fool. 

And  do  not  forget  Japanese  millet  for  a  late  fodder 
crop  for  cows. 

The  true  co-op  must  hold  an  option  on  the  eo  part 
of  it. 

New  York  has  a  new  "spite  fence”  law  under  which 
no  one  is  permitted  to  build  such  a  fence  within  10  ft. 
of  a  neighbor’s  house. 

Who  has  tried  seeding  Alfalfa  with  buckwheat?  Did 
you  get  n  fair  stand  of  Alfalfa?  Buckwheat  for  hay! 
When  do  we  cut  it  to  make  the  best  fodder? 

The  growers  who  supply  the  Emlicotl  and  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y„  public  markets  used  1*5,000  baskets  for  the 
strawberry  crop. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  dog  like  an  Airedale  will  kill 
many  woodchucks,  but  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  permit  a 
dog  to  go  wandering  off.  hunting  for  himself.  That 
makes  a  sheep  killer. 

The  so-called  “Enoch  Arden”  law  in  New  York  per¬ 
mits  wife  nr  husband  to  remarry  after  desertion  for  five 
years,  during  which  they  have  made  reasonable  search 
for  the  absent  partner. 

We  have  many  questions  about  killing  hair  on  the 
face  or  arms.  A  paste  of  barium  sulphide  and  water 
will  remove  the  hair,  but  not  the  root.  A  safety  razor 
is  most  sensible. 
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A  Legal  Test  Over  a  “Milk  Conspiracy” 

Another  milk  suit  is  now  in  progress  of  trial  in 
Utica.  It  was  begun  on  June  11.  before  Referee 
James  11.  Merwin,  who  is  a  son  of  former  Judge 
Merwin.  This  is  the  ease  of  Frederick  (’.  Raines 
against  the  Borden's  Farm  Products  Company.  Inc.. 
and  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.  The  purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  two  defendants  conspired  or  agreed  be¬ 
tween  themselves  that  the  Borden  Company  should 
not.  he  cause  of  ( lie  agreement,  buy  milk  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  refused  to  join  the  pooling  association. 
There  are  11  lawyers  in  the  ease,  and  it  seems  to  be 
attracting  unusual  interest  and  being  conducted  with 
great  energy  on  both  sides.  After  taking  testimony 
for  one  day  the  case  was  adjourned  to  June  27. 

The  testimony  of  the  first  day  was  intended  to 
show  that  the  Borden's  Company  had  not  bought  non- 
pooled  milk  since  April  3.  and  that  it  refused  to  do 
s<>  because  of  ils  agreement  with  the  pooling  asso¬ 
ciation.  President  Fox  of  the  Borden's  Compeny  was 
the  first  witness  called  by  the  prosecution  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  his  company.  The  purpose  seemed  to  he 
to  show  the  control  of  the  Borden's  Farm  Products 
Company  by  the  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
lie  admitted  that  his  company  had  refused  to  buy 
milk  from  farmers  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Association  on  April  1.  lie  said  the  decision  was 
readied  at  a  conference  meeting  of  the  ''official  fam¬ 
ily,”  but  no  record  of  the  meeting  had  been  kept.  It 
is  thought  that  the  trial  will  occupy  several  days, 
and  as  the  purpose  is  to  establish  what  in  law  Is 
called  a  conspiracy,  the  testimony  will  probably  be 
technical,  at  least  in  its  application. 


A  Verdict  Covering  Milk  Prices 

A  judgment  of  $524.74  was  given  William  S.  Cross¬ 
man,  a  milk  producer,  in  the  county  court  at  Utica. 
N.  Y„  last.  week,  against  Carlo  Graziadei.  a  local 
milk  dealer,  for  13.859  lbs.  of  milk,  delivered  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  dispute  was  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  milk.  The  contract  provided  that  the  milk  was 
to  he  paid  for  according  to  the  schedules  prepared 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association. 
The  Association,  however,  made  two  prices,  one  for 
the  poolers  and  o  lessor  price  for  the  non-poolers. 
In  all  the  testimony  there  were  three  prices  sug¬ 
gested :  $3.88,  $3.11  and  $2.(58  per  100  lbs.  The  judge 
charged  that  the  price  must  he  the  same  as  was  paid 
the  poolers,  no  more,  no  less;  but  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  decide  what  that  price  was.  The  verdict  was  for 
tiie  high  Association  price  for  liquid  rniik.  Willard 
K.  Pratt  conducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Nicholas  G.  Powers  for  the  defence.  Both  are  at¬ 
torneys  of  Utica.  The  jury  consisted  of  four  farm¬ 
ers.  two  manufacturers,  one  secretary,  one  real  estate 
man.  one  carpenter,  one  carriage  maker  and  one 
janitor.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  test  case  and  that 
other  suits  are  pending  against  Utica  dealers  on  sim¬ 
ilar  issues. 


The  Subsidy  for  American  Ships 

There  is  a  great  snarl  over  the  question  of  voting 
a  subsidy  for  American  ships.  During  the  war  this 
government  built  many  new  ships.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  needed  to  carry  men  and  material  to 
Europe,  and  no  one  seriously  objected.  When  the 
war  suddenly  ended,  hundreds  of  these  ships  were 
left  on  our  hands.  Most  of  them  have  been  completed, 
and  ore  now  idle,  while  England  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  absorbed  most  of  the  carrying  trade.  II  is 
now  proposed  to  sell  these  ships  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
ders.  which  means  practically  giving  them  away. 
When  owned  and  chiefly  manned  by  Americans  and 
carrying  the  American  flag  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the 
owners  a  subsidy  of  so  much  money  per  ton  capacity. 
This  subsidy  is  n  tariff  or  public  present  paid  to  the 
ship  owners  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  ships  of 
other  nations  in  the  carrying  trade.  Like  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  this  subsidy  is  to  be  paid  until  Ameri¬ 
cans  succeed  in  developing  the  business  of  carrying 
our  export  and  import  goods  so  as  to  compete  with 
all  other  nations.  This  question  of  a  ship  subsidy 
has  been  before  Congress  again  and  again  and  lias 
usually  been  beaten  by  Western  and  Southern  votes. 
This  year  the  case  is  different,  since  we  have  a  large 
number  of  idle  ships  to  dispose  of.  They  may  be 
sold  to  foreign  owners  and  thus  make  us  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  ships  for  our  carrying  trade,  or 
sold  to  Americans  who  will  be  granted  a  subsidy? 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the  scheme  are  much 
the  same  as  those  used  in  discussing  the  tariff.  For¬ 
merly  the  Western  farmers  were  opposed  to  both 
high  tariffs  and  ship  subsidies.  This  year  some 
seem  to  favor  both.  At  least,  the  Farm  Bureau 
seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  subsidy.  The 


“farm  bloc”  in  Congress  has  obtained  satisfactory 
tariff  rates  on  farm  products,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  convinced  that  this  nation  must  have  a  fleet  of 
American  owned  ships.  They  seem  to  expect  that 
the  new  St.  Lawrence  Canal  will  be  built  so  that 
ships  will  load  at  Chicago  and  sail  direct  to  Europe, 
and  they  want  these  ships  to  be  American.  Those 
who  oppose  the  subsidy  say  that  the  bill  simply 
makes  a  present  of  our  expensive  fleet  to  private  in¬ 
terests.  and  pays  them  to  monopolize  the  carrying 
tiade.  And  now  comes  another  complication.  It 
seems  that  liquor  is  being  sold  on  American  ships  up 
to  the  time  they  reach  a  point  three  miles  from  shore. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  must  be  done  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  in  tiie  passenger  trade  with  foreign  ships,  al¬ 
though  this  country  is  under  a  prohibitory  law.  Now 
Congress  proposes  to  shut  off  this  liquor  trade,  or  to 
prohibit  all  ships  of  any  nationality  from  entering 
our  ports  with  liquor  on  board.  This  side  issue  is 
probably  being  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  subsidy 
to  hold  it  up.  At  this  moment  the  outcome  is  in 
doubt. 


An  “Agricultural  Legislation”  Platform 

Mr.  Ceorge  H.  Whiteher  of  New  Hampshire  is  a 
candidate  for  Congress  at  the  primary  to  he  held  in 
that  State.  His  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  lie 
conies  out  square-footed  for  agricultural  legislation. 
Here  is  the  issue,  put  by  Mr.  Whiteher,  as  well  as 
we  have  ever  seen  it : 

That  this  basic  industry,  through  which  civilization 
has  been  made  possible,  has  never  had  a  square  deal,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  enormous  capital  invested  in 
farms,  equipment,  live  stock,  etc.,  does  not  today  earn 
any  interest  whatever,  if  normal  labor  wages  fur  the 
farmer  are  charged.  Stated  another  way.  if  the  farmer 
charges  up  bis  labor  at  even  the  rate  of  unskilled 
workers,  then  lie  receives  no  return  on  his  invested  cap¬ 
ital.  or  if  lie  charges  2  or  3  per  cent  on  his  capital  he 
receives  nothing  for  his  labor.  A  competent  authority 
assures  me  rliat  in  New  Hampshire  the  net  income,  cov¬ 
ering  both  the  farmer’s  labor  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  is  only  2  per  rent  on  the  value  of  his  investment. 

Iu  the  matter  of  taxation  the  farmer  gets  the  full 
force  of  the  ever-increasing  tax  levy,  while  in  matters 
oi  markets,  transportation  charges,  raw  materials,  etc,, 
artificial  conditions  brought  about  by  tariff  schedules, 
rates,  etc.,  work  unjust  discrimination. 

No  industrial  worker  today  labors  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  number  of  hours  that  are  the  rule  in  farm¬ 
ing;  no  industry  is  subject  to  so  many  uncontrollable 
risks,  and  yet  rhe  labor  income  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  if  the  most  modest  interest  rate  is  figured  on  his 
investment,  dwindles  to  nothing  or  less. 

Regardless  of  party  platforms,  I  unqualifiedly  com¬ 
mend  the  action  of  the  so-called  agricultural  bloc  in  such 
efforts  as  they  have  made  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  economic  status  of  the  farm  industry.  Should  op¬ 
portunity  ever  come  to  me  I  should  join  both  in  effort 
and  vote  with  any  group,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
working  for  measures  which  hold  out  a  reasonable  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  remuneration  for  labor  and  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture. 


Reflections  of  an  Old  Boy 

In  an  editorial  you  said  there  were  some  young 
men  who  wished  to  go  on  a  farm,  object,  ownership. 
I  wondered  where  you  found  the  breed.  We  have 
a  normal  supply  of  young  men  here;  a  few  who 
left  school  and  are  mostly  with  their  fathers  are  do¬ 
ing  well  and  will  make  desirable  citizens.  But  most 
of  the  better  class  go  through  high  school  or  college 
(agricultural  or  otherwise)  and  have  joined  tiie  high 
collar  boys,  and  their  days  of  toil  on  these  old  hills 
are  over;  soft  jobs  only.  As  for  the  other  class, 
they  couldn't  own  a  farm  if  you  gave  them  one  clear, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  get  35  to  40c  per  hour  on 
highway  or  track  no  farmer  can  bid.  1  have  a  very 
good  man.  just  come,  hope  he  will  stay  three  months. 
I  ran  tin'  grass  seeder  wide  open  all  Spring,  and  next 
year  will  put  tiie  old  plow  to  rest  if  they  don’t  want 
to  work. 

A  section  man  told  me  recently  that  the  Lehigh 
had  one  section  always  vacant.  They  could  not  keep 
a  boss  even,  and  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  with 
the  work  train  gang,  merely  because  this  section  is 
away  from  towns,  or,  as  he  said,  up  in  the  brush.  A 
fine  chance  for  a  hill  farmer  to  hire  one  of  these 
men !  Well,  some  of  them  may  have  more  excitement, 
but  there  are  few  men  safer  in  their  old  days  than  the 
hill  farmer  with  a  good  farm,  well  improved  and 
stocked.  1  can  make  a  living  and  not  work  over  six 
hours  per  day.  and  lay  up  some  money,  or  have  a 
new  car  occasionally.  Few  of  these  boys  I  know 
are  not  in  debt  from  one  pay  day  to  tiie  next,  and 
they  have  no  chance  for  anything  better  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  B.  L.  HATHAWAY. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Notes 

I  spent  considerable  time  in  eastern  and  southern 
Schenectady  County  this:  week,  and  find  that  farmers  are 
finding  the  labor  problem  fully  as  acute  as  during  the 
war.  Men  out  of  work  in  the  industrial  centers  who  may 
have  enough  background  of  training  to  be  of  help  on 
the  farm  are  being  encouraged  by  many  labor  leaders  to 


remain  idle  and  not  work  on  the  farm.  It  was  reported 
ni  a  recent  labor  meeting  that  one  man  who  has  consid¬ 
erable  influence  rose  in  tiie  attitude  of  an  oracle  and 
told  the  members  of  the  meeting  not  to  work  on  farms, 
as  the  city  Would  take  care  of  them  if  they  became  des¬ 
titute.  lie  stated  :  “Do  not  work  for  these  farmers  and 
let  them  get  rich  on  you.”  It  docs  not  seem  possible 
that  men  with  a  rudiment  of  horse  sense  could  listen  to 
this  kind  of  bunk  and  swallow  it.  It  is  true  that  many 
city  laborers  would  be  no  good  on  farms,  but  there  are 
many,  especially  those  from  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  who  have  been  good  help. 

There  are  many  sheep  which  have  been  on  old  pas¬ 
tures  which  have  come  through  the  Winter  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  no  doubt  due  to  their  rundown  condition,  caused 
by  stomach  worms.  More  stomach  worm  trouble  is 
found  iu  Eastern  New  York  than  in  Western  New 
York,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more  sheep  in  the 
western  part  are  on  pastures  which  are  rotated. 

I  followed  the  barge  canal  across  the  State  this  week, 
and  there  was  apparently  more  traffic  than  last  year 
During  the  number  of  trips  last  Summer  I  did  not  no¬ 
tice  any  traffic  worthy  of  mention.  The  boats  this  week 
seem  heavily  laden  ami  in  long  units. 

Bees  began  to  swarm  as  early  as  the  first  of  June  this 
year.  Farmers  in  the  eastern  section  have  been  getting 
a  good  flow  of  clover  honey  unusually  early  this  year. 
Nothing  lias  been  heard  lately  from  the  State  associa¬ 
tion  which  organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
product  co-operatively.  Probably  they  will  begin  to 
think  of  that  after  the  swarming  season  is  over. 

While  the  hop  industry  has  been  on  file  decline  for 
the  past  three  years,  nevertheless  we  find  remnants  of 
the  old  industry  still  in  a  limited  amount  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  I  passed  a  farm  in  Schoharie  County  this 
week  where  there  were  50  acres  iu  one  block  of  very 
thrifty  hops.  On  this  same  farm  many  poles  were  piled 
up,  to  show  what  the  industry  had  been.  I  was  told 
that  at  one  time  this  single  farm  had  as  high  as  100 
acres  under  cultivation. 

A  Steuben  County  farmer  has  the  distinction  of  own¬ 
ing  the  champion  Guernsey  cow  for  her  class  in  the 
State.  This  cow  is  owned  and  tested  by  Marion  Lewis 
nf  Cameron  Mills.  In  addition  to  winning  in  her  own 
class,  she  ranks  second  in  Class  GG  and  tenth  in  Class 
G.  Her  record,  recently  completed,  is  12,620.(5  lbs.  of 
milk  and  707.03  Ihs.  of  butterfat,  with  an  average  test 
of  5.60  per  cent.  She  carried  a  calf  265  days  of  her 
testing  period.  Mr.  Lewis,  until  a  few  years  ago.  was  a 
poultry  farmer  exclusively,  but  became  interested  i  i 
Guernseys  a  few  years  ago,  and  started  testing  in  No¬ 
vember,  1921. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  few  years  about 
re-foresting  lands  that  are  not  adapted  to  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  are  many  such  acres  in  New  York 
State.  While  we  see  a  few  acres  scattered  here  and 
there,  usually  put  out  by  some  estate  owner  or  by  some 
city  on  a  watershed,  yet  there  is  no  consistent  plan  ac¬ 
tually  to  put  out  trees  on  what  might  be  termed  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis.  The  Herkimer  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
has  started  something  for  us  to  think  about,  at  least, 
along  this  line.  This  year  they  put  out  50,000  white 
pine  trees  in  the  township  of  <  )hio.  and  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  making  this  a  regular  part  of  their  Memorial  Day 
program. 

While  there  is  a  tendency  for  growing  more  potatoes 
in  the  State  than  last  year,  yet  the  indications  on  Long 
Island  would  not  point  to  an  increase  there,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  State.  In  Western  New  York  there 
is  an  indication  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  and  in 
Central  New  York  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  but  on 
Long  Island  there  is  but  3  per  cent  increase. 

The  Long  Island  Poultry  Association  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  next  mouth.  The  date  selected  is 
July  11. 

In  starting  anything  we  are  usually  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  number  of  people  that  start  as  we  are 
with  the  number  who  stick  it  out.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  of  the  710  who  enrolled  in  the  dairy  project 
of  hoys’  and  girls’  clubs  of  the  State,  544  stuck  it  out  to 
the  end. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  State  College  a  few 
years  ago  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  Dr.  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey.  Since  leaving  rhe  college  he  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  with  editing  and  writing  books  dealing  with 
things  relating  to  the  subject  of  agriculture.  One  «  f  the 
large  tasks  which  he  has  carried  on  has  been  the  revis¬ 
ion  of  his  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Trinidad,  where  he  has  been 
studying. 

Interest  in  the  county  spelling  contest  to  select  the 
contestants  at  the  State  Fair  has  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  territory  in  the  State  this  year.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  thing  T  have  run  across  has  been  in  Franklin 
County,  where  the  winner  of  the  contest  was  Beatrice 
White,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  St  Regis  Molt  iwk 
tribe  of  Indians.  She  defeated  11  other  contestants, 
and  as  a  reward  will  go  to  the  State  Pair  this  Fall  to 
compete  for  the  State  prize.  iti  order  to  defeat  her 
opponents  it  was  necessary  to  spell  70  words  correctly. 
Miss  White  is  said  to  be  the  Only  Indian  contestant  in 
the  State.  A  few  weeks  ago.  when  the  township  contest 
was  held  in  Bombay.  Miss  White  captured  honors  over 
the  other  competitors.  This  entitles  her  to  enter  the 
State  contest. 

Farmers  have  hold  every  conceivable  kind  of  meeting 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  One  of  the  latest 
developments  has  been  a  meeting  on  wheels.  Orange 
County  recently  staged  a  novel  meeting  that  was  n  suc¬ 
cess.  This  meeting  was  in  the  form  of  an  Alfalfa  auto 
tour.  The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  more  Alfalfa  by  seeing  how  the  other  fellow  had  done 
his  work  successfully.  Meetings  of  this  sort  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  over  those  held  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  building  where  what  is  said,  at  best,  can  only 
be  abstract.  There  is  still  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
old  adage,  “Seeing  is  believing.”  E.  A.  k. 
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Unafraid 

When  comes  rhe  wondrous  burgeoning 
Of  the  bare  Earth  ni  walce  of  Spring, 
And  in  the  Summer's  flower  tide 
Of  gardens  scattered  far  and  wire 
There  is  no  hint  of  death's  quick  sting 
The  swiftly  passing  days  may  bring. 

But  when  it  comes  they  die  away 
Until  a  new  uprising  day. 

Now  in  the  garden  of  my  heart 
Hid  deep  within  its  secret  part 
I,  too,  have  lovely,  blossoming  things. 
From  seeds  of  faith  that  trusting  brings; 
And  unafraid  I’ll  tend  them  well, 

With  never  a  fear  of  death's  dark  spell. 
For  I  will  love  and  useful  be, 

The  rest  of  life  that  God  gives  me. 

— FLORENCE  VAN  FLEET  LYMAN 

in  Springfield  Republican. 

* 

Bankers  and  other  business  men  have 
recently  united  in  warning  against  draw* 
ing  checks  so  carelessly  that  they  offer 
opportunities  to  forgers  and  other  crimi¬ 
nals.  Especial  warning  is  given  against 
making  out  checks  to  “cash”  or  “bearer,” 
as  these  offer  special  opportunities  for 
forgers  to  sign  fictitious  endorsements. 
The  following  list  of  “Don’t s"  for  check 
writers  are  timely  and  sensible : 

Don’t  write  checks  payable  to  “cash" 
or  “bearer.” 

Don’t  leave  blank  checks  around  care¬ 
lessly. 

Don’t  send  small  hoys  to  cash  checks 
or  to  get  you  cheek  books. 

Don’t  sign  checks  in  advance. 

Don’t  neglect  to  examine  your  can¬ 
celed  checks. 

* 

Many  readers  who  have  loved  Marion 
Ilarland  will  concur  in  the  fine  tribute  to 
her  which  follows.  It  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

It  would  be  as  interesting  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  exactly  how  much  bene¬ 
fit  to  humanity  resulted  from  the  work 
of  Mary  Virginia  Terbune,  who  died  the 
other  day  at  the  age  of  91.  Few  knew 
her  by  that  name,  hut  American  wives 
and  their  mothers  and  grandmothers 
knew  the  works  of  Marion  Ilarland,  the 
name  under  which  she  wrote. 

Not  many  writers  have  had  published 
more  volumes  than  Marion  Ilarland. 
None  exceeded  the  span  of  her  literary 
productiveness,  which  stretched  over  ”0 
years.  She.  was  a  famous  novelist  10 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was 
only  three  or  four  years  ago  that  she 
rested  from  her  labors.  To  visualize  the 
length  of  a  life  like  hers  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  she  was  born  Jackson  was 
beginning  his  first  term;  General  Monroe 
was  still  alive;  Lincoln  had  just  moved 
to  Illinois;  Poe  was  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  James  G.  Blaine  and  Chester  A. 
Arthur  were  born  the  same  year,  1880. 

But  work  is  more  important  than 
years.  Marion  Ilarland  took  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  time.  Her  novels,  beginning  with 
“Alone,”  which  she  wrote  70  years  ago, 
entertained  two  generations.  And  her 
cookbooks,  her  household  guides — how 
many  homes  were  made  happy  by  them, 
how  many  brides  were  saved  from  ship¬ 
wreck  by  these  charts  of  the  treacherous 
culinary  seas! 

Mrs.  Terhune  was  a  fine  old-fashioned 
woman  who  was  able  to  impart  the 
wealth  of  her  wisdom  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  philosophy  to  millions.  The  re¬ 
ward  of  her  zeal  and  industry  was  uot 
small.  She  must  have  known  what  was 
true,  that  there  was  no  American  city  so 
great,  no  crossroads  village  so  remote, 
but  that  the  name  of  Marion  Ilarland 
was  as  familiar  there  as  if  she  had  been 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  familiar,  but  accepted  as  the  name 
of  a  friend. 

* 

Among  new  furniture  displayed  at  one 
of  the  large  shops  was  a  Spanish  peasant 
chair,  large  and  roomy,  with  low  arms 
and  ladder  back.  It  was  painted  bright 
yellow,  and  decorated  with  tiny  figures 
in  red,  blue  and  green.  The  seat  was 
upholstered  in  yellow  glazed  chintz.  The 
modest  price  of  this  chair  was  $130.  but 
it  gave  a  suggestive  idea.  An  old  wooden 
chair  of  good  and  comfortable  shape, 
painted  with  enamel  in  some  vivid  color, 
may  be  attractive  indoors,  as  well  as  on 
the  porch.  IWe  have  seen  some  very  at¬ 
tractive  pieces  of  this  sort  painted  orauge, 
peacock  blue  or  apple  green. 

Another  Tea  Cart  Suggestion 

The  tea  cart  described  by  Mrs.  II.  A. 
S.,  page  702,  was  worth  its  cost  for  the 
convenience  it  was  for  so  long,  but  mine 
is  as  serviceable.  A  shallow  box.  in- 
verted  upon  four  uprights,  2x2,  with  fur¬ 
niture  castex-s  and  oilcloth  cover,  has 
proved  inestimable.  Dishes  from  table 
to  sink,  and  back  to  table  or  into  the 
pantry,  where  they  cau  be  put  in  place, 
save  thousands  of  steps  a  year.  m.  e.  l. 


Chocolate  Drinks 

Chocolate  Syrup. — Three  tablespoons 
of  cocoa,  one  cup  granulated  sugar;  grad¬ 
ually  pour  on  it  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Place  on  the  fire 
and  stir  until  cocoa  is  dissolved.  Add 
one  more  cup  of  sugar  and  stir  until  it 
begins  to  boil.  Cook  for  three  minutes 


2137.  Dress  for  women,  34  to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  require  4%  yards  of  material 
40  inches  wide,  374  yards  44  or  54.  20  cents. 


2128  Long-wai-ted  overdress  f.»  •  misses 
ami  small  women,  10  and  IS  years. 

9745,  Two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10  and  18  years. 

The  10-year  size  overdress  will  require 
3 1 1  yards  of  material  SO  inches  wide.  3V» 
yards  40,  2%  yards  14.  with  21,  yards  30. 
40  or  44  for  the  skirt.  Each  pattern  20 
cents. 


longer,  then  strain  and  cool.  When  cool 
add  one  tablespoon  vanilla  extract.  Bot¬ 
tle  and  keep  in  cool  place,  in  icebox  in 
Summer  time. 

Children’s  Chocolate  Milk.—  Put  into 
tumbler  some  broken  ice,  two  tablespoons 
of  chocolate  syrup,  1  V->,  gills  of  milk; 


shake  well  and  serve.  For  a  richer  drink 
for  adults,  two  tablespoons  cracked  ice, 
two  tablespoons  chocolate  syrup,  three 
tablespoons  whipped  cream,  one  gill  milk 
and  half  a  gill  of  soda  water  from  a 
syphon  bottle,  or  Apollinaris  water. 
Shake  well  and  serve.  Vanilla  ice  cream 
is  also  a  delicious  addition. 

MRS.  V.  B.  a. 


Buttermilk  Cheese  with  Caraway  Seeds 

Some  one  asks  for  a  cheese  made  of 
buttermilk,  such  as  they  make  in  Hol¬ 
land.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  what  is 
required,  but  the  Danes  make  a  cheese 
something  similar.  Warm  the  buttermilk 
so  tlmt  the  whey  can  he.  separated  from 
the  curd  by  straining  through  a  muslin 
bag.  Let  drip  in  bag  until  dry  enough 
to  handle,  then  put.  in  Crock  and  set  near 
stove,  so  that  it  will  keep  warm  and  so 
it  will  get  strong  (be  sure  to  keep  well 
covered).  Work  this  over  every  day 
until  it  is  the  desired  strength,  then  add 
salt,  a  little  cream  and  caraway  seeds. 
Work  this  together  thoroughly  aud  form 
in  small  egg-shaped  patties,  set  on  board 
or  waxed  paper  to  dry  out  in  airy  place, 
turning  them  often.  emmahansex. 


To  Black  a  Cook  Stove 

Use  carburet  of  iron  blacking;  mix  it 
with  vinegar  once  a  week  to  make  it 
stick,  other  times  just  water.  Mix  it 
thin,  SO  it  will  spread  smooth.  Once  a 
day  rub  the  stove  off  with  newspaper; 
this  helps  to  keep  it  smooth  and  shining. 
For  the  sides  of  the  stove  I  use  paste 
blacking.  MRS,  lx.  F. 


Are  We  Eating  Enough  Cereals 

“Oh.  we  seldom  eat  cereals,”  you  hear 
someone  say.  “The  children  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  them.”  Yet  with  a  simple 
understanding  of  their  value  we  find  that 
cereals  not  only  contain  life-giving  vita- 
mines,  but  supply  actual  digestible  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  body  more  cheaply  than  any 
other  class  of  food,  and  a  glance  at  their 
composition  shows  they  are  good  fuel 
generators,  too ;  just  the  food  needed  to 
help  make  up  a  diet  for  sturdy  boys  and 
girls. 

Children,  as  well  as  grown-ups.  crave 
variety.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
giving'  the  same  breakfast  food  morning 
after  morning,  in  exactly  the  same  form. 
I  know  a  housewife  who  serves  her  fam¬ 
ily  with  oatmeal  every  morning  during 
the  Winter  months,  and  cornflakes  in 
Summer.  Both  are  excellent  and  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  seasons  they  are  chosen, 
but  why  not  have  a  variety,  when  there 
are  so  many  different  cereals,  just  as 
good,  on  the  market  V 

Cooking  and  serving  a  breakfast  food 
has  much  to  do  with  the  eating  of  it. 
The  average  healthy  child  rarely  needs 
coaxing  or  encouraging  to  eat  a  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  aud  daintily  served  cereal. 
Some  of  us  may  have  an  unpleasant  rec¬ 
ollection  of  a  corn  meal  mush,  pasty  and 
lumpy,  the  uncooked  bunches  setting  your 
teeth'  on  edge,  yet  when  cooked  just-  right, 
heaped  in  a  golden  mound  in  the  center 
of  a  pretty  blue  and  white  cereal  dish, 
and  served  with  sugar  and  plenty  of 
cream,  or  even  good  rich  milk,  it  is  a 
dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Oatmeal  is  another  cereal  that  can  he 
spoiled  or  made  delectable  in  the  cook¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  the  whole  secret  of  success 
in  preparing  uncooked1  cereals  is  simply 
iu  the  cooking.  A  perfectly  cooked  cereal 
is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  but  just 
the  consistency  to  hold  its  shape  well 
The  coarser  the  Cereal  the  more  water  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  longer  time  of  cooking. 
If  you  mix  the  finely  ground  prepara¬ 
tions,  such  as  farina,  cream  of  wheat  and 
cor u meal,  in  a  little  cold  water  or  milk, 
there  will  be  no  disagreeable  lumps.  Or¬ 
dinary  oatmeal  and  granulated  wheat 
need  four  times  their  bulk  of  water, 
cracked  wheat  and  lioxniny  about  three 
times,  while  the  rolled  cereals  need  but 
twice  their  bulk  of  water.  A  double 
(miler  is,  of  course,  indispensable  in  cook¬ 
ing  any  cereal.  At  first  the  cooking 
should  be  rapid,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  boiler  may  be  placed  on  the  stove  for 
a  few  minutes  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  containing  the  boiling  water, 
('over  closely  and  do  not  stir.  Hominy, 
cracked  wheat,  oatmeal  and  conimeal  are 
more  delicious  if  cooked  for  a  long  peri¬ 
od.  from  one  to  two  hours  for  cornmeal, 
and  at  least  three  for  the  others  is  none 
too  long. 

Because  they  are  dainty  and  easy  to 
serve,  the  read.v-to-eat  cereals  are  espe¬ 
cially  nice  for  hot  weather;  they  save  the 
bother  and  heat  of  cooking,  but  they  do 
not  yield  the  extra  nutritive  value  that 
the  uncooked  ones  do.  When  we  buy  our 
cereals  iu  paper  packages  we  pay  n  little 
more  for  them  than  when  bought  in  bulk, 
but  it  is  a  clean,  convenient  form  in 
which  tn  keep  and  handle  them. 

Cereals  need  not  be  confined  to  break¬ 
fast  food  altogether;  any  number  of 
wholesome  and  sustaining  dishes  may  be 
made  from  them.  For  desserts,  a  cereal 
of  some  kind  may  be  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
gredients.  A  plainly  cooked  cereal  mold¬ 
ed  and  served  cold  with  fruit  juice,  or 
plain  cream  and  sugar,  is  nice  in  hot 
weather,  either  for  breakfast  or  as  a  din¬ 
ner  dessert.  Hominy  or  coi’iimeal  mush, 
packed  smoothly  into  round  or  square 
molds  or  any  suitable  form,  and  when 
cold  sliced,  rolled  in  egg  and  crumbs  and 
fried,  to  serve  with  syrup,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  supper  dish.  Even  that  left  over 
from  breakfast  need  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  utilized  in  making  muffins,  waffles 
and  griddle  cakes. 

Cornflakes  ace  rarely  used  any  other 


way  except  as  an  easy-to-serve  breakfast 
food,  but  served  inside  of  halves  of  can¬ 
taloupe,  with  whipped  cream  heaped  on 
top,  is  something  new  and  novel  in  the 
way  of  a  dessert.  Cornflakes  as  a  pud¬ 
ding,  too,  is  another  novelty.  Add  to 
one-half  cap  of  sugar  two  cups  of  hot. 
milk,  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  two 
tablespoons  of  orange  marmalade,  or  one- 
half  cup  of  raising,  and  three  caps  of 
cornflakes,  and  when  cold  add  one  well- 
beaten  egg.  Turn  into  a  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  an  hour.  Serve  with  a  hard  sauce  or 
whipped  cream. 

Farina  custard  is  a  nice  dessert  that 
may  be  served  hot  on  a  cold  day,  and 
cold  on  a  hot.  one.  Stir  into  one  quart 
of  hot  milk  enough  farina  to  make  a 
rather  thin  mush,  cook  over  hot  water 
one-half  hour.  Add  the  yolks  of  tw-o  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  euj>  of  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  pour  slowly 
over  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Turu 
into  individual  molds  and  chill.  Serve 
with  cream  or  soft  custard.  Or,  if  you 
want  a  warm  dish,  turn  the  mixture  into 
a  buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Easy  cream  of  rice  pudding  should  be 
a  stand-by  in  every  borne  where  there  are 
children.  Wash  well  one-half  cup  of 
rice,  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  four 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  milk, 
and  any  flavoring  you  like.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  slowly 
two  hours,  or  until  the  rice  is  tender  and 
the  milk  Creamy.  If  stirred  often  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  the  brown  crust  that 
is  sure  to  form  on  the  top.  will  dissolve 
and  give  the  pudding  a  nice,  rich  color. 

The  old-fashioned  Indian  meal  pudding 
has  always  been  a  wholesome  dish,  as 
our  ancestors  have  testified,  lleat  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  mix 
three  tablespoons  of  fine  cornmeal  smooth 
in  one  eup  of  cold  milk,  and  add  to  the 
hot  milk,  and  cook  20  minutes;  then  stir 
in  one  cup  of  sugar  or  one  half  cup  of 
molasses  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  raisins,  one  teaspoon  of  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  and  three  well  -beaten  eggs;  turn 
into  a  baking  dish  and  bake  one  hour. 

Rice  Mullins. — Two  and  one-fourth 
cups  of  flour,  three-fourths  cup  of  cooked 
rice,  four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  one  cup  rtf  milk,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoons  of  molted  butter.  Mix  the 
dry  ingredients  and  sift,  then  add  one- 
half  cup  of  milk,  the  egg  well  beaten,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  with  the  rice, 
and  the  melted  butter,  and  beat  thorough¬ 
ly.  Turn  into  greased  gem  pans  ami  bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  OA-en  half  an  hour. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. — One  cup  of  cooked 
oatmeal,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour, 
four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  egg,  two 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter.  These  are 
mixed  and  baked  the  same  as  rice  muf¬ 
fins. 

Queen  Cookies. — One  egg.  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  oatmeal,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one-half  cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Boat 
the  egg  verv  light,  cream  the  butter  and 
sugar;  then  add  the  egg.  oatmeal  and 
flour,  sifted  with  the  baking  powder  and 
salt,  and  lastly  the  nuts.  Mix  on  a 
floured  board,  roll,  cut  into  shape  and 
hake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  delicious  candy  can  he  quickly 
evolved  by  putting  one  cup  of  sugar  in  a 
flat  aluminum  saucepan  with  one-halt 
cup  of  water.  Put  over  the  fire  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  cook 
slowly  until  the  syrup  takes  on  a  light 
brown  color.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  in  one  cup  of  puffed  rice.  Turn  out 
on  a  greased  platter  and  when  cold  break 
into  pieces.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Tennessee  Notes 

How  swiftly  the  days  go  by— and  years 
ago  we  thought  Sunday  would  never  come, 
and  Christmas  seemed  a  lifetime  away. 
I  wonder  whether  time  passes  as  slowly 
for  youths  of  the  present  day?  1  think 
not.  I  was  reared  on  the  strict  disci¬ 
plinary  plan;  afraid  to  call  my  breath 
my  own.  A  look  or  nod  of  the  head  was 
more  to  me  than  a  command  is  to  my  owu 
crew;  not.  that  they  are  so  very  disobedi¬ 
ent.  but  a  hit  fractious  at  times  Which 
wav  is  better?  Youth  must  have  some 
outlet,  and  the  child  afraid  to  laugh, 
afraid  to  speak,  at  home,  will  most  surely 
make  up  for  lost  time  when  free  from  re¬ 
straint,  or  else  become  so  self-conscious 
that  to  speak  is  an  effort.  And  yet  one 
doesn’t  know  what  is  better.  1  only 
know  I  want  home  to  be  home  always, 
for  the  children. 

'Well,  we  are  stirring  up  the  school 
business  again.  We  have  offered  tile 
ground  and  some  timber  and  work,  and 
T  am  talking  and  striviug  with  might  and 
main.  Help  me  with  your  thoughts  for 
the  sake  nf  .‘{(V-tHl <1  little  fellows  who  need 
a  school  in  walking  distance.  Oh,  we 
just  must  succeed!  At  the  present  at  our 
little  Sunday  school,  conducted  iu  a  va¬ 
cant.  house,  is  progressing  nicely. 

Yes,  there  are  churches ;  not  over  4V> 
miles  away  is  a  litle  country  village  with 
thi'ec  churches  in  sight  of  each  other  and 
the  people  Would  do  well  to  support  or 
fill  one  church,  blit  they  are  all  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  you  know.  About 
three  miles  away  is  another  church;  it 
was  begun  as  a  community  church,  but 
when  almost  completed  two  factions  be¬ 
gan  to  pull  to  have  it  dedicated  to  their 
different  creeds.  It  split  the  neighbor- 
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hood  in  twain.  Those  of  us  who  had 
helped  for  the  community  church  stood 
hack  and  let  them  pull.  13vent.uall.v  one 
side  won,  but,  well — .  It  is  and  always 
has  been  a  dead  asset  to  the  neighbor 
hood.  Four  miles  in  another  direction 
there  is  another  large  church.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  pulled  apart  over  some  isms  or 
other,  and  a  plot  has  been  marked  olF 
for  another  church.  If  we  succeed  with 
our  schoolhouse.  it  will  answer  for  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  a  preaching  place,  too ; 
,  but  we  want  sectarianism  kept  out.  The 
children  must  come  first,  and  it  would 
lie  better  for  them  to  grow  up  in  ignor¬ 
ance  than  in  dissensions  and  strife. 

Our  season  has  been  very  favorable  so 
far.  We  have  been  blessed  with  cherry 
pie  and  peach  pie;  the  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ents  are  beginning  to  fall.  The  tobacco 
is  set ;  the  sweet  potato  slips  out.  the 
corn  all  worked  over,  the  oats  and  wheat 
beginning  to  turn,  and  the  yellow  plum 
trees  so  loaded  that  the  limbs  are  propped. 

Lee  and  Mr.  P.  have  gone  on  a  ('berry 
excursion  today.  We  have  only  a  few 
of  our  own.  and  all  these  empty  jars  must 
he  filled.  Cecil,  the  second  son,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  with  navy  fever  again,  and  is  calcu¬ 
lating  on  going  next.  week.  Ilornely 
everyday  work  uses  up  our  strength,  but 
it’s  surely  good  to  be  alive  and  able  to 
do  for  those  we  love.  We  do  so  enjoy 
the  cheery  letters  from  far-off  writers. 

To  those  who  ask  again  of  the  tufted 
bedspreads.  T  use  the  large-sized  darning 
needles.  Some  people  candlewiek  the 
coverlets;  that  is,  to  sew  with  a  short 
stitch  the  tufting  cord  to  cloth,  allowing 
about  VSj  hl  space  or  less  between  tile 
stitches,  and  then  clipping  the  tufting 
cord  between  the  stitches.  This  method, 
though,  is  slower  than  the  tufting,  and 
I  would  prefer  to  do  the  pattern  in  knot 
stitch.  The  knot  stitch  is  very  simple, 
and  one  can  come  along  fast  if  the  cover¬ 
let  is  framed  as  if  for  quilting. 

I  am  more  than  anxious  to  learn  hmv 
the  netted  fringe  is  made.  My  grand¬ 
mother  used  to  uet  partridge  nets  and 
laee.  too.  but  no  one  here  knows  how  it 

done.  mrs.  D.  B.  p. 


How  I  Secured  a  Tea  Wagon  for  $2.17 

No.  I  did  not  go  to  an  auction,  nor  a 
bargain  sale.  I  had  it  made.  And  now 
that  it  is  finished,  I  find  it  as  serviceable 


Tea  Wagon  Made  from  Washstand 

and  useful,  and  almost  as  ornamental,  as 
if  it  had  cost  10  times  as  mueli. 

To  begin  with.  I  told  the  man  I  must 
have  a  tea-wagon,  but  lacked  the  cash  to 
buy  one.  "So  do  I.”  he  smiled  cheerfully 
at  me.  "Well,"  I  wanted  to  know,  “can 
you  make  one?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I 
tan  make  one  if  I  don't  have  to  use  too 
many  tools.”  Ilis  only  available  tools 
were  a  hammer,  screwdriver,  pocket 
knife,  gimlet,  saw  and  rule. 

This  paucity  of  tools  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  obtain  something  ready¬ 
made.  suitable  for  the  body.  After  a 
search  in  the  second-hand  stores  of  the 
village,  I  discovered  a  small  wooden 
washstand  with  a  lower  shelf  a  low  rail¬ 
ing  at  the  hack,  and  a  towel  rack,  suit¬ 
able  for  handles,  at  each  side-  This  cost 
a  dollar,  and  10  cents  for  postage.  Such 
old  waslistunds  are  easily  found,  are 
light  in  weight,  and  are  exactly  the  pro¬ 
per  height-  Mine  is  lNxl-1  in.  on  top. 
A  small  table,  however,  might  be  used. 

Wheels,  and  how  to  get  them,  were  the 
next  problem  for  solution.  A  pair  of  old 
baby  carriage  wheels  and  the  axle  might 
have  been  used,  hut  I  was  unable  to  find 
any  with  the  rubber  tires  in  good  shape. 
So  1  ordered  a  pair  of  (>-in.  bassinet 
wheels  and  the  axle  from  a  firm  whose 
address  1  secured  from  a  village  mer¬ 
chant.  The  mail  order  houses  can  sup¬ 
ply  these  articles,  or  the  local  furniture 
or  hardware  dealer  can  usually  secure 
them  or  tell  you  where  to  get  them.  Mine 
cost  .$1.07.  including  postage.  Larger 
wheels  could  he  used  if  preferred. 

Having  wheels  and  axle  and  wash- 
sand.  the  man  combined  them  as  follows  ; 
From  the  farm  shop  he  selected  a  dry 
oak  stick  1 1 ,  xl  in.  for  the  axletree.  which 
he  cut  to  the  right  length  to  lit  the  axle. 
He  then  measured  the  two  legs  on  one 
side  of  the  stand  and  cut  them  to  such  a 
length  that  with  the  wheels  and  axle  put 
on  the  top  of  the  stand  would  be  level 
when  the  remaining  legs  were  on  the 
" 'or.  To  the  bottom  of  these  severed 
h'^s  he  screwed  his  oak  s'ick,  to  that  he 


bolted  his  axle,  and  put  on  the  wheels. 
On  the  legs,  around  the  outside,  about 
an  inch  above  the  lower  shelf,  he  tacked 
I  bin  strips  1*4  in.  wide  to  serve  as  a 
railing.  He  put  a  similar  piece  on  that 
end  of  the  top  shelf  over  the  wheels,  so 
that  dishes  Cannot  slide  off  if  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  is  lifted  a  bit  too  high. 

The  picture  shows  the  completed  job. 


I  am  going  to  try  it.  this  year.  It  is 
simpler  to  do,  though  it  requires  more 
cans.  First,  have  grapes  picked  from 
stems,  and  cans  sterilized  and  hot  as  for 
canning  fruit.  Then  put  one  cup  of 
thoroughly  washed  grapes  jn  the  can,  add 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  enough  boiling 
water  to  fill  the  can.  Seal  quickly.  This 
is  better  for  a  beverage  than  the  grape 


In  Xo.  1738  we  have  illustrated  a  beautifully  designed  table  cover  that  requires  only  simple 
stitches  to  embroider.  Tbe  flowers  are  for  the  flat  lazy-daisy  stitch,  or  the  weaving  stitch,  ns  nne 
prefers,  in  pink,  blue  and  lavender.  The  leaves  are  for  the  flat  lazy-daisy  stitches  in  green.  The 
border  lines  ami  the  octagon  center  are  for  the  outline  stitch  in  light  green,  the  bow-knots  are 
for  the  satin  stitch  in  blue.  Tbe  design  is  stamped  on  tan  broiderweave,  size  54  inches,  and  With 
floss  to  complete  embroidery  costs  $2.75. 


but  it  cannot  depict  the  convenience  and 
comfort  it  is  to  me.  The  little  drawer 
beneath  the  lower  shelf  is  an  added  con¬ 
venience  that  all  of  the  ready-made  tea- 
wagons  do  not  possess.  Some  day  I 
plan  to  inspire  the  man  to  further  effort 
with  sandpaper,  paint  brush  and  so  on. 
but  the  tea-wagon  does  not  look  at  all 
had  now.  and  it  serves  its  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  find 
having  n  husband  who  is  handy  with  tools 
is  a  great  help.  Others  may  not  need 
the  haridv  man.  for  the  mechanical  part 
of  this  job  is.  I  am  credibly  informed, 
very  simple.  And  if  you  have  not  the 
man.  but  need  one,  you  can.  perhaps, 
borrow  otic,  or  better  yet,  secure  one  of 
your  own.  I  have  found  mine  very  use¬ 
ful  for  many  other  things  than  making 
tea-wagons,  and  my  experience  is  that 
they  are  easy  to  secure  and  to  retain,  and 
are  well  worth  having  around. 

MRS.  G.  W.  E. 


Canning  Grape  Juice 

Will  yOU  publish  a  good  reeipt»  for 
making  grape  juice?  I  have  my  own 
grapes,  but  caunot  seem  to  makp  it  right. 
Mrs.  May  Hoover  Mumaw  has  given  a 
recipe  for  grape  pudding  made  from  grape 
juice.  If  possible  I  would  like  to  know 
just  how  she  makes  it.  She  says  she 
cans  so  much  every  year.  c.  R. 

I  presume  that  there  are  as  many 
methods  of  canning  grape  juice  as  there 
are  persons  who  can  it.  And  there  are 
many  good  ways  of  doing  it.  I  have 
evolved  my  own  method,  and  have  stood 
by  it.  though  this  year  I  am  going  to  try 
another  method  aloug  with  my  own,  which 
a  neighbor  has  found  excellent. 

The  first  step  of  importance  is  to  select 
grapes  at  just  the  right  stage  of  ripening. 
The  grapes  should  he  umlor-ripe  rather 
than  over-ripe.  A  bunch  of  over-ripe 
grapes  destroys  the  flavor  of  an  entire 
kettleful. 

Next,  the  grapes  should  be  taken  care 
of  as  soon  after  picking  as  possible.  I 
usually  pick  from  the  vines  just  what  I 
can  take  care  of  immediately.  I  usually 
pick  a  half  bushel  basketful  at  a  time. 
That  is  enough  to  take  care  of  at  one 
time,  as  grapes  get  soft  in  very  warm 
weather.  If  they  are  picked  at  night,  in 
readiness  for  the  morning’s  work,  set  on 
the  cellar  floor  until  morning.  Wash 
through  several  waters  before  picking 
from  the  stem  ;  stem,  and  add  just  enough 
water  to  cover.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  but 
do  not  boil. 

I  have  two  large  aluminum  kettles  and 
a  jelly  strainer,  which  arc  good  utensils 
for  i iiis  work.  I  have  a  large  cheesecloth 
hag  which  fits  onto  the  jelly  strainer, 
through  which  1  strain  the  grapes.  As 
soon  as  rhev  come  to  a  boil  I  strain  them 
through  this  bag  into  the  other  large  ket¬ 
tle,  and  put  the  juice  back  on  the  stove 
before  it  has  cooled.  Allow  this  to  come 
to  a  boil,  though  not  boil,  can  as  fruit. 
1  measure  the  juice  as  I  put  it  on  to  boil 
and  add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of 
juice.  I  usually  can  in  pint  cans,  as 
lb  is  is  a  convenient  amount  to  use.  When 
1  use  it  as  a  beverage  1  dilute  it  one-half, 
so  that  makes  one  quart  for  drinking. 
That  is  as  much  as  we  care  for  usually 
at  one  time.  One  pint  makes  a  gelatin 
or  cornstarch  pudding  that  serves  six.  so 
the  pint  cans  are  convenient  for  my  use. 
If  one  is  short  of  cans  it  may  of  course 
be  canned  in  bottles.  After  the  bottles 
arc  well  corked  dip  in  melted  paraffin  to 
seal. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  worked  out  an¬ 
other  method,  which  she  likes  very  much. 


juice  canned  tbe  other  way,  as  the  drink 
has  a  fresher  flavor.  It  should  stand 
several  months  before  using.  Grape  juice 
canned  ihe  other  way  is  hptter  for  pud¬ 
dings. 

I  had  always  seeded  grapes  for  can¬ 
ning.  until  several  years  ago  my  husband 
had  an  attack  of  kidney  trouble,  lie 
came  home  from  the  hospital  armed  with 
a  diet  list — to  which  we  adhered  strictly. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  which  he  was  to  have 
a  serving  each  day  was  grapes,  canned, 
seeds,  skins  and  all.  That  doctor  told 
me  that  the  seeds  of  the  grapes  should 
always  be  canned  along  with  the  grapes, 
as  they  were  of  value  as  a  food,  and  in 
fact,  have  a  medicinal  value.  So  since 
that  time  I  always  can  our  grapes  for 
pies  and  sauce  with  the  seeds  in.  It  is. 
of  course,  much  less  work,  and  we  like 
them  better.  They  seem  to  retain  the 
flavor  better  than  when  seeded. 

MRS.  MAY  HOOVER  MUMAW. 


Some  Basket  Possibilities 

A  peach  basket,  attractively  stained 
and  fitted  with  a  strong,  flexible  handle, 
will  be  found  so  useful  about  the  house 
and  place  that  one  can  use  several.  It  is 
good  to  hold  carpet  rags  or  the  family 
mending,  chips  or  corncobs,  or  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  playthings,  and  when  filled  with 
brown,  resinous  pine  cones,  it  makes  a 
pleasant  souvenir  for  anyone  fond  of  au 
open  fire.  A  strong,  sound  basket  (of  the 
kind  rhat  poaches  and  tomatoes  are  sold 
in  >  should  he  chosen,  and,  of  course,  it 
should  be  scrubbed,  if  necessary.  Any 
kind  of  oak  hark,  the  ripe  shucks  of 
kickorynuts  or  the  leaves  of  sheep  laurel, 
will  furnish  a  good  brown  dye.  Fill  an 
enameled  saucepan  half  full  of  tbe  mate¬ 
rial.  cover  with  hot  water  and  simmer  un- 
i  il  the  liquid  looks  like  strong  coffee.  Strain 
through  a  cloth  and  apply  to  the  basket 
inside  and  out.  using  a  paint  brush.  If 
you  will  first  apply  a  mordant — say  an 
ounce  of  copperas  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water — this  stain  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  fast.  I  have  used  such  a  basket 
for  six-  or  eight  years,  and  it  shows  no 
sign  of  fading. 

To  make  your  handle,  cut  a  stout  piece 
of  grapevine  4  ft.  long  or  a  little  less. 
Two  or  three  of  the  woody  tendrils  will 
add  to  its  rustic  look.  Thin  the  ends  a 
little  with  a  knife,  thrust  them  in.  on  op¬ 
posite  sides,  between  the  wooden  bottom 
and  the  hoop  that  encloses  it.  and  fasten 
with  a  small  staple;  then  fasten  the  top 
and  middle  hoops  to  the  vine  with  a 
strong  twist  of  copper  wire,  for  a  handle 
that  comes  loose  or  pulls  out  is  an  abom¬ 
ination. 

A  splint  grape  basket,  one  of  the  kind 
having  an  elliptical  wooden  bottom,  and 
broad  handle,  makes  a  pretty  and  service¬ 
able  garden  basket,  to  hold  a  trowel, 
pruning  shears,  string,  gloves  and  other- 
light  articles.  Stain  it  green  or  olive.  1 
proceeding  exactly  as  directed  for  Ihe 
peach  basket,  but  using  half  an  ounce  of 
blue  vitriol  for  a  mordant,  and  either 
ferns  or  evergreen  foliage  for  a  dye.  A 
little  experiment  teaches  us  many  secrets 
about  the  colors  in  nature’s  laboratory, 
colors  both  softer  and  more  lasting  than 
those  you  find  in  the  shops  This  basket 
may  have  a  motto  or  a  simple  design  run¬ 
ning  across  the  handle.  Draw  or  letter 
it  carefully,  first  iu  pencil,  then  with  a 
wax  crayon  of  a  darker  shade  than  the 
background,  and  finally  go  over  the  lines 
with  a  blunt  wooden  skewer,  rubbing 
them  hard,  until  they  are  bright  and  pol¬ 
ished.  “A  Garden  F  a  Lovesome  Spot,” 
and  "Go  Delve  in  a  Garden.”  are  appro¬ 
priate  mottoes.  RACHEL  P.  DAULUREN. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Buy  at  Manufacturers’  Prices 

Men's  Balbriggan  Shirts  and  Drawers, 

4  for  $2.05 

Men’s  Athletic  Nainsook  Union  Suits. 3  for  $2,50 
Men’s  Summer  Ribbed  Union  Suits... 2  for  $2,(15 
Boys’  High-grade  Cotton  Union  Suits. 3  for  $1.45 
Ladies’  Vests,  plain  or  lave  yoke.... 4  for  $1.35 
Ladies’  Union  Suits,  best  grade,  all  styles, 

_  3  for  $2.25 

Ladies’  Fine  Grade  Fashioned  Silk  Hose, 

_  .  2  pairs,  $2.25 

Ladies  Fine  Mercerized  Lisle  Hose,  fashioned, 

3  pairs,  $1.35 

Men's  Silk  Hose,  reinforced  at  wearing  points. 

3  pairs.  $2.45 

Men  s  Fine  Combed  Yarn  "Long  Wearing"  Hose, 

e  pairs,  $l.uo 

Men  s  Heavy  Cotton  Work  Hose,  brown  or  gray. 

„  _  <J  pairs,  $  .95 

<  hildren  s  Best  Wearing  Stockings, 4  pairs,  $1,25 
Children’s  Fancy  Socks,  fancy  colored  tops, 

,  .  2  pairs,  $1.25 

Ladies  Percale  House  Dresses,  latest  designs, 

2  for  $4.85 

..  sizes  and  colors,  styles  or  design  desired. 

"Cash  registered,"  or  "money  order,”  must 
accompany  order.  Postage  prepaid. 

Manufactured  and  packed  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions. 

Money  gladly  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Sale.  Dept:  IMPERIAL  KNITTING  MILLS,  Amtterdam,  N.Y. 


I  Know  What  Women  Want ! 


A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 


COFFEE! 

It  eoothea  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personally  select  and  roast 
my  "OWN"  COFFEE.  It  is  clean 
and  perfect.  My  friends  say  it  is  the 
best  thev  ever  tasted.  Start  the  day 
right:  My  coffee  U  good  for  you'1 

Drink  All  Yau  Want ! 


Send  only  $1  1)0  'check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  S-lb 
trial  order.  Money  back  instantly-  if  it  does  not  please 
you.  All  postage  paid  by  me. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order  ...  JO  lbs.,  $3.00 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  ox- 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half 
dozen  ;  or  §1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
914-1114-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  §1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yam 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


rMontessori  Educational  Materials 

devised  by  Dr.  Montessori,  for  the  teaching  of 
children  up  to  t«n  years  of  age,  hitherto  soid 
only  in  complete  sets,  may  iniw  be  purchased 
in  sections,  to  meet  the  needs  of  ehildreu  of 
different  ages.  Thousands  of  parents  are 
successfully  usine  this  apparatus  for  home  in¬ 
struction.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  R.N. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  CHILDHOOD,  Inc. 
103  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


RarroU  or  SLIGHTLY  V  VSI  ACEI)  CROCKERY 

Udl  IBIS  llut.l  ClilBimirf,  Covklnriao,  ilnainunciarr,  etc. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  ns 
D  r  particulars.  E.  SWflSET  5  CO..  Portland.  Maine 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork 

Send  a  [Uarter  for  MOl’SEHOl.I*  Pa(  KaOE.  Calicoes.  Per¬ 
cales.  Gi  ughants,  etc.  TEXTILE  STORES,  310.  Tslesv.lte,  Conn. 


C  RO  C  HETERS 

Oil  Sacques,  Uaps  and  Booties.  Must  beneatand  ex¬ 
perienced.  Kindly  send  sample  of  stitches.  Steady 
work  guaranteed  to  desirable  workers.  Also  knit 
terson  booties  wanted.  M.  BERtl.  MS  Wcrtthnitr*™..  8ron».  N.r, 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  12 

=2  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  tale  by  ^ 

1  IHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  § 

riiimiimiiiiiimmimiimimiiiimiimm 


|  The  Farmer  = 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Pi  util  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  storv. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
atanv  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time,  Sitni  le 
and  Practical. 

Fur  sale  by 

Rl'R  XL  NEW-YORKER 
23  West  iuth  St.,  New  York 


l\Y\fc  Wistnf  ecYmg  YjVvv\e?a\rv\  \ 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Possible  Tuberculosis 

We  have  a  cow  that  has  a  large  lump 
(!  or  IS  in.  in  front  of  her  udder  on  the 
right  side.  It.  is  about  <»  or  7  in.  across, 
and  it  is  about  (>  in.  or  more  long.  Some* 
times  it  is  hard  and  at  times  it  is  soft. 
You  can  trace  the  milk  vein  from  both 
sides  clear  up  to  this  lump,  and  then  it 
seems  to  be  broken  right  into  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lump.  She  kicks  all  the  while 
when  we  milk  her,  and  she  eats  hardly 
anything.  She  has  had  this  lump  about 
throe  weeks  already  and  she  is  getting 
very  poor.  Could  you  tell  ns  what  this 
is  and  what  we  could  do  for  her?  v.  K. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

I  suspect  that  this  cow  is  suffering 
from  tubercular  lesions  in  the  udder.  By 
all  means  I  should  submit  here  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  if  she  does  not  react 
I  should  have  her  examined  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  who  might  detect,  advanced  states 
of  tuberculosis  that  might,  not  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  tuberculin  test.  The  mere  fact 
that  this  cow  is  emaciated  and  is  losing 
her  vigor  and  vitality  adds  to  my  sus¬ 
picion.  j.  w.  u. 


to  keep  dirt  and  disease  out  of  your  buildings  —  to  make  them 
light,  clean,  sanitary  and  healthful,  and  therefore  profit-pro¬ 
ducing  quarters  for  your  livestock  and  poultry  —  if  you  will  use 


For  Stable 


Cows  Fail  to  Breed 

I  would  like  to  have  you  advise  me  on 
what  other  cow  feed  I  should  buy  to  make 
a  balanced  ration  for  my  Holstein  cows 
(milking).  1  have  oats  and  corn  on  the 
cob,  ground.  Pasture  in  the  Summer  and 
clover  hay  in  the  Winter;  no  silage.  I 
can  get  gluten,  cottonseed  meal,  oilmen), 
middlings,  and  probably  others  that  a 
feed  mill  would  sell.  And  what  propor¬ 
tion  should  I  feed  them?  Could  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  these  cows? 
These  cows  fail  to  breed.  What  is  the 
trouble?  A.  r. 

Ohio. 

It  is  evident  from  your  description  that 
your  cows  are  infected  with  contagious 
abortion.  Either  this  condition  prevails 
or  the  male  that  you  are  using  is  infer¬ 
tile.  Where  a  cow  conceives  and  carries 
the  calf  six  or  seven  months  and  then 
gives  still  birth  to  the  fetus,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  presence  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion.  This  condition  presents  a  problem 
that  your  local  veterinarian  can  best  help 
in  solving,  for  there  is  very  little  that  can 
be  done  at  long  distance  in  the  way  of 
recommendation.  Recently  it  has  been 
emphatically  declared  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  incomplete  nutrition 
and  the  tendency  of  cows  to  abort.  Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  supplied  an  abundance  of 
mineral  matter,  such  as  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  available  fo/m,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  stages,  are  known  to  be  liss 
susceptible  to  abortion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  cows  are  infected  with  tin* 
bacillus  abortus  the  mere  feeding  of  com¬ 
plete  feeds  or  those  rich  in  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  will  not  itself  correct  this  condbiou. 
It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  sanitary 
measures  and  precautions,  all  of  which 
should  be  suggested  by  the  veterinarian. 

Again,  it  is  now  believed  that  contag¬ 
ious  abortion  is  introduced  through  the 
agency  of  the  digestive  system  rather 
than  by  means  of  the  reproductive  sys¬ 
tem.  as  previously  proclaimed.  Many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  more  experimental 
data  must  be  produced  In  order  to  satisfy 
many  dairymen  that  the  bull  himself  is 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  disease. 

Dairy  cows,  especially  during  the  period 
when  they  are  dry,  must  be  fed  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  mineral  matter.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  bay  supply  the  essential  elements 
with  the  most  economy,  and  if  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  fed  to  the  cow  during  the  period 
when  she  has  access  to  green  grass  it  is 
believed  that  both  the  calcium  and  the 
phosphorus  are  very  easily  assimilated. 
Dairy  cows  actually  store  these  mineral 
constituents  during  their  dry  period,  and 
for  this  reason  a  great  deal  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  feeding  of  the 
cow  during  her  dry  period  than  ordinarily 
prevails. 

The  D  vitamin  that  Dr.  McCullom  now 
proclaims  has  to  do  with  this  problem  of 
mineral  deficiency,  and  he  holds  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  breeding 
dams  he  generously  fed  with  mineral 
matter  during  their  entire  gestation  peri¬ 
od  if  the  young  are  to  develop  free  from 
rickets  and  other  hone  deficiency  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  so  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered.  lie  also  believe  that  much  of  the 
trouble  now  being  experienced  with  chil¬ 
dren's  teeth  could  lie  eliminated  if  the 
food  selection  of  the  mother  were  higher 
in  mineral  matter  during  the  period  of 
gestation. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  .vour 
problem  is  one  of  nutrition  as  well  as 
sanitation  ;  and  that  many  of  your  breed¬ 
ing  troubles  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
your  feeds  an*  brought  into  complete 
alignment  as  far  as  protein  and  mineral 
constituents  arc  concerned. 

As  to  the  specific  ration  itself,  I  should 
use  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage. 
With  coru  and  oats  and  silage  I 
should  choose  one  of  the  better  grades  of 
mixed  feeds  which  carry  24  per  cent  of 
protein,  mixing  this  with  my  homegrown 
products,  and  thus  satisfy  myself  flint  I 
was  getting  a  sufficient  variety  of  esseu- 
tial  proteins.  j.  w.  u. 


a  white  paint  in  powder  form,  with  which  a  very. powerful  disinfectant  is 
combined.  Just  mix  it  with  water  and  it  is  ready  to  use  —  no  waiting  or 
straining.  It  can  be  applied  either  with  a  brush  or  with  a  spray  pump  to 
wood,  brick,  stone,  cement,  plasterboard  or  over  whitewash.  It  doesn’t 
blister,  flake  or  peel  off,  has  no  disagreeable  odor  to  taint  milk  or  food 
products  and  one  gallon  —  a  pound  of  powder  —  covers  200  square  feet. 
It  is  harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  to  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Used  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants  in 

Poultry  Houses  Stables  Hog  Pens  Warehouses 

Rabbit  Hutches  Cellars  Dairies  Creameries 

Outbuildings  Factories  Garages  Dog  Kennels 

by  thousands  of  dairy  and  poultry  farms,  by  leading  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  It  makes  work  easier  to  do  and  gives  better  results. 
You  never  will  regret  giving  Carbola  a  trial  —  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Your  Hardware.  Feed.  Drug  or  Paint  Dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get 
it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

10 lb.  (10  gals.),  $1. 25  and  postage.  20  lb.  (20  gals.),  $2.50  delivered.  50  lb.  ( 50  gals.)  $5. 00  delivered. 
200  lb.  bags  $18.00.  Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet,  30c  postpaid. 

Add  26%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  299  Ely  Avenue,  Dept.  R,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


For  Poultry  House 


AS  A  LOUSE  POWDER 

the  dry  Carbola  is  as 
good  as  the  best — better 
than  many.  It  is  used  ex¬ 
actly  as  other  brands  are 
used  and  costs  much  less 


ESTERN  CANAD1 

Wheat  Crops  A 


NEWTON’S 


COROAJA'i, 
VS  u  o*.  f* T  i 

C/ 


For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expellcr,  Wind,  Throat, 
Stomach  and  Blood.  Use  two  largo  cans  tor  Heaves; 
it  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded.  One 
(ffrs.  large  can  often  sufficient. 


Canada  is  the  world’s  greatest  producer 
of  wheat — second  only  to  the  United 
States — yet  only  about  12%  of  the  tillable 
area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Oats  have  given  as  high  as  100  bushels  per  acre, 
while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary  yields; 
barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.  Cattle  and 
horses  thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow 
abundantly  and  com  and  sunflower  culture  are 
highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising,  Dairying 
and  Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns 
for  his  energy.  Clearing  the  cost  of  one’s  farm 
with  a  single  year’s  crop  has  an  appeal,  and  has 
been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada  farm¬ 
ers.  Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  improvements). 
Perfect  climate,  at!  ractive  social  conditions,  good 
neighbors,  churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel¬ 
lent  markets  and  shipping  facilities  make  life 
happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Mnni'oba.  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  ond 
Hellish  Columbia,  roduced  railway  rate*,  etc*  vnito  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dapt.  el 
Immigration  and  Colonization, 

Dominion  ot  Canada. 


Dost 
Not  Blister 


8  oz.  Tin,  _50o  Sore  Shoulders  nfSf  KSal?  ■ 


ouf.  i m,  wvv  boreonouioers  fl*„:  ~  m 

20  m- Tin.  $1 .00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  It  srflCM  on<)  ||| 
Cracked  Hoots 

a. Caked  Udders  tnUMbyna.  p 
Collar  soils  a 

lg£k  \  eeD<J  for  FREE  KAMl'l.K.  a 

SSSS  THE  CORONA  MEG.  CO.  ■ 
a f  d.x.  i  t  kchton.  ohio  ■ 

*  ■  mi&JmEn ■ 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves — 

and  more  troubles  in  horses  then  flit  other  diseases 
combined.  Keen  Newton's  Compound  on  hand. 

Occasional  doto  keeps  the  horso  in  good  condition. 
More  for  tie-  money  than  anything  obtained  for  similar 
purposes.  Two  pounds  nut  in  largo  can,  or  7  5  (lows; 
13  ounces  In  smalt  can.  Economical  flnd  safe  to  use, 
dose  is  small,  Powder  form.  In  air-tight  cans.  On 
the  market  over  30  years.  U&ed  lu  Veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  many  Junta  before. 

Equally  effective  ror  Cattlo  and  Iloga. 

65c  and  $1.25  per  can 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


JSasy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


MINERAL!!?,, 

^COMPOUND 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Booklet  *  T  *OTT|i  'TlY » 

Free 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  00  .  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Upward  CREAM 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  .Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dept  R,  Gardner  Mats. 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  hens,  get 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical 
Price  $ 1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y 


Ontriai.  Easy  running,  easily  rh'iined.  p= 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  j 
from  picture  wlucll  shows  larger  co-  LI 
parity  muoliiucs.  Oct  our  plan  of  easy  " 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handaomo  free  catalog.  Whetheo  L 
dairy  la  large  or  small,  vvrito  today,  pi 

American  Separator  Co. 

Bex  7075  Balnbrldgo,  H.  V,  3 


r  _  lirleua  beat  tbernod.  This  ^latest  -^r-j  ■ 

*  fPf  j :cn  l  AN  KjjVj  3  31N 

t  *  as  j^DuRECT  FROM  FACTORY  PLffi-jljfcl  j 

•  Freight  rrupaiti  1f»o<ityic;4  of 

^  I'ceeinsf,  (.irtt^nnriu  otfcl  I’oc-D*.  ■nxVT^Ljf  l  o 
iV&  PiBil.tnf.aO.  A  1 1  rTIfril  A  .1 

(dashed.  Write  id©  Qulak  foraa-pinr  5  flee 

bROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  t>t»7  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


853 


Kit  K 8 II 1 1£  KH.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed,  vatmooh  ka  mws,  llaria-ld.  N.y. 


A  POWERFUL 
■MM  DISINFECTANT 

which  rs  needed  on  every  farm.  If,  prevents 
disease,  kills  germs,  keeps  small  cuts  and 
wounds  from  becoming  serions.  Prevents 
the  breeding  of  flies,  insects  and  pests.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe,  clean,  easy  to  use.  Leaves  the 
air  sweet  and  wholesome.  Needed  for  clean¬ 
ing  home  or  dairy  utensils. 

Send  ten  cents  for  liberal  sample  and  ask  for  our 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

b.v  Symboleer  y  Hiiftci 1»,  fan  owed  Februaiy  anti  March, 
fornale.  Ft/f  price,  address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbltdiile,  Conn. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  1  f » — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
fordsville  District  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

September  8  —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
(’o.,  Va.,  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association, 
Staunton.  Va. 

September  21  —  Shorthorns.  M.  V. 
Bookout,  Losantville,  Ind. 

October  5 — Clydesdales.  C.  *W.  Lind- 
gren,  Ida  Grove,  la. 


then  the  swelling  goes  down,  only  to 
appear  the  next  day.  I)o  you  know  what 
causes  it?  s.  jr. 

New  York. 

Indigestion  is  the  catjse  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gas  which  distends  the  first 
stomach,  paunch  or  rumen.  The  stomach 
is  not  developed  in  young  calves,  and  so 
is  not  able  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
feed  often  erroneously  allowed  by  owners 
or  inexperienced  attendants.  Nature’s 
plan  is  lo  have  the  calf  take  a  little  milk 
frequently,  and  that  amount  of  milk  is 
readily  digested.  Man’s  plan  is  to  give  a 
lot  of  milk  at  long  intervals,  during  which 
the  calf  becomes  very  hungry,  and  then 
drinks  too  fast.  The  milk  offered  may 
also  be  cold,  or  containing  foam  or  froth, 
or  is  given  from  dirty  utensils.  Indiges¬ 
tion  is  often  induced  by  these  causes,  and 
the  calf  scours  or  bloats.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  too  fast  drinking  causes  spasm  of 
the  gullet,  and  that  may  he  followed  by 
fits  or  convulsions,  which  soon  prove 
fatal.  You  do  not  give  particulars  re¬ 
garding  your  method  of  feeding,  but  we 
should  advise  you  to  feed  blood  warm  milk 
at  least  three  times  daily,  from  clean  ves¬ 
sels.  without  foam,  and  make  the  calf 
drink  slowly.  At  first  the  feeding  should 
be  done  every  three  or  four  hours.  To 
each  pint  of  milk  fed  daily  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  a  mixture  of  one-half  ounce  of 
formaldehyde  and  15%  ounces  of  freshly 
boiled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  colored  bot¬ 
tle.  Or  add  an  ounce  of  lime  water  per 
pint  of  milk.  If  bloating  then  persists, 
give  tile  calf  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  when 
it  has  operated  give  al  intervals  of  two, 
three  or  four  hours  one  or  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  salol  and 
two  parts  of  sulmitrate  of  bismuth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  severity  of  condition  present. 
This  is  an  excellent  treatment  for  scours 
as  well  as  bloating.  Triple  sulpbo-ear- 
bolnte  tablets  are  also  excellent  for  these 
diseases.  In  acute  bleating  it  is  better 
to  give  a  teaspoon  Pitch  of  turpentine  and 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  milk  or 
raw  linseed  oil  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  hours.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added 
that  chronic  bloating  in  older  cattle 
should  always  suggest  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  as  tuberculosis  may  be 
the  trouble.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that 
disease  or  for  hair  hulls  or  other  foreign 
bodies  in  the  stomach  which  sometimes 
cause  bloat  in  both  calves  anil  adult 
cattle.  A.  s.  a. 


large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigs,  service  hoars,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
Utters.  Teh  herd  boars  ami  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Bo*  IS,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


which  are  filled  with  valuable  suggestions  about  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  home,  stables,  eon  1  try  house 
ami  kennels.  Ayrat  a  and  Dealers  Wanted. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loal,  N.Y. 


PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO 

237  Front  Street 


New  York 


Some  time  ago  the  Devon  breeders 
adopted  this  slogan:  “They  will  fatten 
like  an  Angus,  milk  like  an  Ayrshire  and 
have  the  quality  of  the  Jersey.”  A  short 
time  after  this  was  sent  out  to  the  breed¬ 
ers.  reports  came  in  of  cows  that  were 
milking  from  1,200  to  1,400  lbs.  of  milk 
a  month  in  cow  test  association  work;  of 
a  Devon  two-year-old  which  was  giving 
over  000  lbs.  of  milk  per  month  and  test¬ 
ing  0.M  per  cent,  and  of  a  little  contest 
between  a  Devon  bull  and  an  Angus  in 
which  the  Devon  made  the  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  per  month. 


AGENTS  TO  SELL 

Baforco  Cattle  Restorative 

Every  dairyman,  grain  anti  hardware  merchant  a 
prospect.  Wide  territory  notv  open.  Write  at  once 

for  particulars.  BACON  FORMULA  CO  ,  Putnam,  Conn 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Cl i ester  White 
Breed  ot  Hogs,  established  lu  1H8L  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  hlanks 
furnished  in  hooks  of  25  and  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c  each;  transfer  hlanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  lu  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WAITER.  Sec'r,  Box  66.  Dent.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Make  money  taking  orders  in  your  locality  for 
highest  grade  feeding  molasses.  Quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Price  low.  Shipped  strictly  new  barrels.  Com¬ 
mission,  SI. 50  ton.  Write  promptly  for  territory 

ALCOHOL  FUEL  S  MOLASSES  CO..  13  Eiriinnge  PIsc,,  New  York.  N.  T. 


Guernsey  Notes 

Wisconsin’s  new  State  Guernsey  cham¬ 
pion  for  production  lu  the  4%-year-old 
division  of  the  Advanced  Register  is 
Georgina’s  Dorothy  68387,  that  recently 
completed  a  record  of  1 7,262.4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  836.70  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  cow 
has  a  previous  record  in  the  3%-year-old 
division  of  12,768.7  lbs.  of  milk  and 
601.46  lbs.  ot  butterfat.  She  was  bred  by 
John  T.  Pritchard.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  and 
Is  owned  b.v  the  Douglas  County  Work 
Farm.  South  Range.  Wis.  This  farm  lias 
owned  Guernseys  for  many  years,  and 
the  present  herd  consists  of  22  purebreds 
and  28  grades.  The  herdsman  in  charge 
Is  Willis  Plant/. 

Dorothy  of  Brookdale  103307,  owned 
by  Hindsdale  Farms.  Springfield  Center, 
N.  Y.,  recently  completed  a  record  of  15.- 
027.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  764.51  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat.  commenced  as  senior  two-year-old 
heifer.  She  and  pighf  other  females,  nil 
of  which  are  closely  related,  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  December.  1920.  from  her 
breeder.  John  II.  Rickard,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y„  for  81. (MK).  Two  other 
Guernseys  are  on  test  and  making  highly 
creditable  records.  The  tests  have  been 
made  under  conditions  well  within  the. 
reach  of  other  dairymen.  The  cows  ran 
in  pasture  during  the  Summer,  and  took 
their  places  in  the  stanchions  throughout 
the  year  with  other  members  of  the  herd. 
They  went  out  in  the  yard  twice  a  day 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  their  water. 


0  1  f*  *oBigType.  Rvg.  Free.  Niva  pigs.  *10.50  up. 

•*»L»  3  Fairs  no-akin  Tried,  Bred  fOKS.  *35.  A-l 
Breeding,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  HILLjScntea  Fills,  H.T. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


eg-  O.  I.  C.  amt  Cheater  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
l  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Way vn.-.E,  New  York 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.60  each.  ROITSE  BROS.,  DnsHORE.  Fa, 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


GtriLFORIl 

CONN. 


Chester  White  Pigs,  JO  wks.  to  fi  mos.  old.  bred  from 
our  Reg.  Herd.  Also  Reg.  Je-sey  Calves.  Send  2  c 

stamp  for  Circular.  EUWABD  WAITER.  BSR.  Weil  Chejier,  Pj. 


Special 

offering 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


ot  Figs  Z  «nd  3  months  old.  Brad  Sow 
Sec  before  you  pay.  E.  C-  FISHER,  Prop. 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  very  attractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  hull  ;  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  500  lbs.  fat  in  Clasp  •-GG.'?  Write  for  extended 

ge.tigree  and  note  the  large  record*  barb  of  him. 
erd  under  Federal  Supei  vision  for  Tuberculosis. 

W.  S.  KEKR.  My.  Cnhasset,  Mass. 


Full  Pedigreed  Duroc  Pigs 

822  and  SS25  a  pair.  Express  Prepaid. 
STEPHEN  KELLOGG  Burdette,  N  Y. 


Sired  by  a  fine  son  of  the  Champion,  Sensation 
Lender.  From  fine  bred  dams.  812  each  Regis¬ 
tered.  Square  Deal  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

(treat  Orion  Sensation,  ad  breeding.  'iSO Spring  Pigs— 230. 
The  best  we  ever  raised.  Now  tilling  or , ere  for  young 
growtliy  boar  and  sow  pigs  for  July  delivery.  Wiite  or 
visit  GOBKL  FARMS  -  Annnndiile,  N.  J. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 


Offers  a  few  Bull  Calves  from  3-18  months 
old.  All  from  high  testing  A.  R.  dams.  Herd 
free  from  tuberculosis.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


nil  □  Q  ^  C  Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K.  and  Sensa- 
w  ^  tion  Breeding.  Service  F-  ai s and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale.  F.  M.  PATTIHG10M  t  S0H,  Meruiield.  N.  1. 


Knuckling  at  Fetlock 

I  have  a  mare  that  knuckles  forward 
on  the  left  hind  leg  when  standing  still : 
also  sometimes  when  going  down  hill,  and 
limps  occasionally  for  a  few  steps  after 
standing  still  a  short  time.  The  leg  swells 
around  the  fetlock  joint  when  not  used, 
but  goes  down  again  when  she  is  worked. 

New  York.  H.  K. 

This  condition  of  the  fetlock  joint  is 
often  the  nature  of  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  is  caused  by  a  sudden  jerk,  wrench 
or  twist  when  at  work  in  mud  or  soft 
land,  or  when  stepping  down  from  a 
height,  or  some  such  cause.  Interfering 
may  also  cause  the  condition,  and  greatly 
aggravates  it  when  there,  for  when  an 
affected  horse  is  tired  or  afraid  of  hitting 
the  ankle  with  the  shoe  of  the  other  hind 
leg  he  will  be  about  sure  to  do  so.  In 
time  an  inflamed  condition  remains 
and  in  some  instances  pus  forms  an  ab¬ 
scess  which  has  to  be  opened  and  treated. 
Have  a  high-heeled  shoe  put  on  the  foot 
of  the  affected  leg.  Then  turn  the  horse 
into  a  box  stall  and  keep  off  hard  roads 
and  hard  floors.  Two  or  three  tunes 
daily,  if  gravitation  water  is  available, 
turn  the  hose  on  t lie  affected  part  for  15 
minutes  or  so  and  then  rub  dry.  After¬ 
wards  wrap  the  joint  with  cotton  hat¬ 
ting  and  bandage  snugly.  If  water  can¬ 
not  he  used,  apply  a  poultice  of  cold  anti- 
phlogisfin,  or  Keep  cold  wet  swabs  on  the 
part,  and  nr  night  apply  the  cotton  and 
bandages.  When  inflammation  subsides, 
should  lameness  persist,  clip  off  the  hair 
and  either  have  the  hack  tendons  and 
joint  line  fired  and  blistered  b.v  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian,  or  clip  the  hair  from 
the  part  and  blister  it  two  or  three  times, 
at.  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  with 
the  following  mixture;  Two  drams  each 
of  biniodirle  of  mercury  and  powdered 
(•authorities  and  three  ounces  of  unsalted 
lard.  Rub  the  blister  in  a  little  at.  a 
time  for  15  minutes.  Tie  the  horse  up 
short,  so  Ibat  he  will  he  unable  to  lick 
Or  bite  the  blistered  part.  Wash  the  blis¬ 
ter  oft'  in  48  hours  and  then  apply  a  little 
lard  daily.  The  amount  prescribed  will 
suffice  for  two  or  three  applications, 

A.  S.  A. 


DUROCS — Keg  Book  j  dec  orders  tor  spring  Pigs, 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  Y 


Durocs,  Polond-China,  Hainpshirc-s, 
with  pedigrees.  *10.  Express  paid. 

-  Rowland,  North  Carolina 


We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May — Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  aud  (Kenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  wjll  tie  tested.  W i  !te  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w1W4  0,iR»  farms,  jj  s.  12J  rh.i.  *• 


Ayrshire  Meeting  and  Sale 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  was 
held  at  Devon.  Ta.,  June  14.  Several 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  rules,  one  being  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  to  test  of  euws  not  owned  by 
members.  A  larger  fee  is  charged  non- 
members.  The  number  of  Ayrshires  reg¬ 
istered  in  1921  was  5.874;  females.  4.487, 
and  males.  1,387  ;  the  number  transferred. 
3.338;  and  the  number  of  new  members 
received,  121.  A  notable  increase  in  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  testing  was  noted,  76 
herds  being  tested  in  1920,  and  166  cer¬ 
tificates  being  issued,  while  102  herds 
were  on  test  in  1921,  and  500  certificates 
were  issued. 

Paul  0.  Reymanu,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
was  re-elected  president ;  the  four  vice- 
presidents,  Adam  Seitz.  Waukesha.  Wis.; 
11.  M.  Kimball.  Concord.  N.  H. ;  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm  of  New  York,  and  Pcrcival  Rob¬ 
erts.  Jr.,  of  Xarherth,  Pa.,  were  re-elected, 
and  the  following  were  chosen  to  serve  on 
the  hoard  of  directors,  in  addition  to  the 
16  whose  terms  did  not  expire:  L.  \v . 
Newton,  Ashhurnham.  Mass.  ;  A.  II. 
Sagcndorph,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  W.  V.  Pro- 
bnsco.  Cream  Ridge,  N.  ,T.;  G.  II.  Duns- 
more.  Swan  ton.  Vt.:  A.  F.  Spooner, 
Gouvcrneur.  N.  Y.;  K.  W.  Van  Tasscll. 
Wenatchee,  Wash.;  T.  G.  Ashton,  lodge¬ 
ment.  Pa.,  aud  10.  C.  Stone,  Peoria,  Ill. 
Col.  Robert  L.  Montgomery  of  I  than.  Pa¬ 
wns  elected  to  the  directorship  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Col.  John  R.  Valentine. 

June  15  came  the  sale  of  42  Ayrshires 
consigned  from  18  herds,  all  of  which  are 
Federally  accredited  or  have  passed  one 
Federal  test  without  a  re-netor.  No  high 
prices  were  reached,  yet  the  sale  was  as 
successful  as  any  yet  held,  the  42  head 
averaging  $510.  with  a  ton  of  $1,500, 
four  values  above  $1,000.  and  only  three 
animals  going  for  loss  than  $300.  The 
ton  animal.  Nancy  Dewdrop.  a  two-year- 
old  heifer,  by  Penshurst  Rising  Star,  was 
secured  by  tiie  Masonic  Homes,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa.  The  only  other  female  to  ox 
coed  $1,000  was  Campon  Molly  Douglas, 
taken  by  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove. 
Pa.,  for  $1,010,  Only  two  bulls  were 
consigned.  Gl<;n  Foerd  Ring  Star  going 
to  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  &  Dairy  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Freeland,  Pa.,  for  $1,025,  and 
Alta  Crest  Glenr-n-way,  bought  by  E.  G. 
Gaither,  Branch  Hill,  O.,  for  $1,000. 


Itct.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 
EWES  Apply  OPIIIR  FARM.  F-nrebiur.  Pi.  Y. 


For  Sale 


eg.  Shropshire  Rama  for  sale.  one.  two  and  three 
yean* old.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulla  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding-. 
Priees  very  reasonable.  Write  tor  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  Mew  York 


WANTED — One  Shropshire  Ram,  two  years  old, 
W.  C.  WHIPPLE  -  Armonx,  New 


Swiss  Milk  Goals.  ENDRES.  Box  130,  Westbrook. Conn, 


Ws  offer  two  registered  bull  calves,  No.  1  dropped 
March  10,  '22,  Price,  S75.  So.  2  dropped  March  10.  tK!. 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Pitre.  SI 00 
Write  for  extended  pedigrees.  Federal  Accredited 

Hard  WILLOW  BROOK  FARMS  CO  .  CHarchvilta.  Borti  C»..  Fl 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYST\r'^ef 

ing,  two  to  seven  months  old.  Priees  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  100S6.  JSS.  E.  via  ALSTTNE.  Kmdtrho.k.  H  T. 


Dr.  KNOX  P.  O.  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn, 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ?0er*  ™e  bbr°{j 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  tbe  scrub  boll  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mpr.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Ali  around  farm  dogs  and  woodchuck  hunters, 
Male  pops.  810;  females.  86 

MERIC  PHILLIPS  -  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Collie  and  Airedale  PUPS^Tot 

lies,  *3;  Airedales.  *>0  each.  I.  H  TANGE*.  Tort  Springs.  P«. 


AIREDALE  PURS— on  approval  COHASSET  KENHUS.Dsmelsiin.Cann. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind  Alsu  Fox  Terriers.  NELSO*  B»0S.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


OR  SILK — Choice  Airedale  and  Police  Puppies. 
Eligible  to  registration.  ME(1>  imrnnt,  Sew  York 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


huroiighhred  Female  Airedale,  ?  months  old ;  line 
watchdog  and  hunter,  SIS.  CHAS.  HUM,  Hendonm,  Msryljnd 


riRDY.  PEIHtiREEIF  AIREDALE  PIPS. 

P  TOMLINSON  -  New  Hope,  Pa, 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Age  t  mos.  Sire.  Dot  Oriasby  tad.  Dam,  King  Pontiac 
Marion  Opbir  Girl.  K.  E.  KIDOtY,  0*kir  farm.  Purchase.  N.  Y 


Offering  their  entire  herd  of  Jersey  Cattle  without 
reserve-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS. 
Noble  and  Oxford  You’ll  Do  Breeding 

Prices  low  for  immediate  deliveries. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Whey  for  Hens 

Is  whey  good  to  food  hens?  We  have 
more  than  wo  can  use  this  Summer  and 
could  food  it  to  hens  if  it  would  not  harm 
thorn.  Milk  is  going  to  choose  factory. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  k.  l.  s. 

Whey  has  about  half  the  value  of  skim 
milk  as  a  food  for  farm  animals  but,  un¬ 
like  skim-milk,  it  is  not  rich  in  protein 
and  w ill  not  replace  meat  scrap.  It  con¬ 
tains  milk  sugar,  the  mineral  elements 
of  milk  and  some  fat.  If  fed  to  lions,  or 
other  farm  animals,  it  should  bo  given  in 
clean  vessels  and  should  not  be  taken 
from  a  dirty  vat  where  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  become  partially  decomposed. 

M.  B.  D„ 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  111)  yea-  - .  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelnn  Farms,  Butler.  N.  J. 


For  Sale -Cows,  Heilers  &  Heiler  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  At  prices 
that  will  Insure  their  sale.  Come  tiud  see  them. 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0  Box  173  Morristown,  N.  J 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  sale.  Host  blood 
lino*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Penn. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
.  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

for  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


Chronic  Bloating 

I  have  a  calf  one  month  old.  She 
seems  in  good  condition  in  the  morning, 
but  almost  every  afternoon  she  bloats.  I 
give  her  two  tablespoons  of  salts,  and 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS EurhaK 

Tlio  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wsshmoiur.Yille.  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Feeding  Sour  Milk  to  Poultry 

Wo  read  in  a  poultry  paper  that,  much 
of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  intestinal 
tract  cannot  grow  and  develop  in  the 
acid  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  \\  ill 
semi-solid  and  powdered  buttermilk  do 
the  same  as  the  sour  milk  in  regard  to  de¬ 
stroying  bacteria?  How  does  sour  milk 
affect  human  beings?  IIow  much  sour 
milk  could  an  adult  person  drink  daily 
without  injury?  W.  R. 

Manga nsville,  Md. 

The  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  or  semi-solid  buttermilk,  is  said  to 
be  inimical  to  the  bacterial  life  of  the  in¬ 
testines.  and  is  further  supposed  to  be 
healthful  on  that  account.  A  few  years 
ago,  Metehnikoff,  a  Russian  investigator, 
believed  that  be  had  discovered  a  method 
of  prolonging  life  through  destroying 
harmful  bacteria  in  the  intestines  by 
means  of  the  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk,  and 
sour  milk,  accordingly,  became  a  popular 
beverage  among  those  who  placed  confi¬ 
dence  ill  bis  ideas,  There  w»S  probably 
considerable  truth  in  bis  notions;  lip  was 
a  man  of  unquestioned  attainments  in  bis 
line  of  work;  but.  somehow,  like  so  many 
revolutionizing  discoveries,  this  one  didn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
passing  of  years,  and  not  much  is  beard 
of  it  now.  Chicken  raisers  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
milk,  not  the  sour,  that  does  chicks  good, 
and  milk  has  become  indispensable  to 
those  who  want  the  best  results;  any  kind 
of  milk,  sweet,  sour,  whole,  skim,  or  but¬ 
termilk,  so  long  as  i!  is  pare  and  whole¬ 
some.  not  stale  or  partially  decomposed, 
when  fed. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  how  sour  milk 
would  affect  any  human  beiug  would  be 
to  try  it  out.  It  would  act  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  kidney  activity,  would  be  a  food, 
and  might,  or  might  not.  agree  with  the 
digestive  organs.  Whether  or  not  it  would 
prolong  the  life  of  the  individual  tak¬ 
ing  it  could,  of  course,  be  determined  ouly 
by  experiment.  If  lie  lived  longer  on  sour 
milk  than  be  did  without  it,  the  proof  of 
its  efficacy  would  be  incontrovertible.  The 
amount  that  any  person  could  drink  daily 
without  injury  would,  too,  be  a  matter 
for  individual  determination.  Some  could 
not  drink  any.  others  might  take  all  they 
could  hold.  Observations  of  the  effect,  of 
sour  milk  ou  the  lower  animals  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
food  and  one  little  likely  to  do  any  barm 
in  the  quantities  in  which  it  would  be 
consumed.  As  to  its  killing,  or  inhibiting 
the  growth  of.  bacteria  in  the  intestines, 
we  should  remember  that  we  do  not  want 
to  kill  all  bacteria.  If  we  did.  we  should 
soou  die  ourselves,  fur  bacteria  play  as 
important,  a  part  in  the  process  of  nature 
as  do  plants  large  enough  to  be  seen 
without,  a  microscope.  There  are  but 
comparatively  few  families  of  bacteria 
that  do  any  harm;  the  unseen  world 
about  us  swarms  with  those  that  are  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  in  making  and  keeping  (lie 
earth  habitable  for  higher  forms  of  life. 
Let's  not  get.  a  grouch  against  all  bacteria 
because  a  few  families  among  them  are 
capable  of  producing  disease  in  human 
beings.  M.  B.  d. 


Sour  Crop  in  Turkey 

I  have  a  large  White  Holland  turkey 
which  has  been  ailing  for  about  a  week. 
He  does  not  eat  and  has  a  swelling  which 
upon  examination  seemed  to  be  water  in 
the  crop.  After  having  given  several 
kinds  of  treatment,  I  held  the  bird  with 
its  head  down  and  worked  the  crop  with 
the  fingers.  There  was  easily  half  a  pint 
of  fluid  which  came  from  the  month,  of 
very  offensive  odor.  I  have  repeated  the 
treatment,  but  the  fluid  seems  to  form 
again.  Can  you  tell  what  ails  this  tur¬ 
key.  and  is  there  a  cure?  c.  g. 

Holly,  N.  Y. 

This  turkey  probably  has  “sour  crop.” 
or  a  disorder  of  the  crop  that  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  digestive  disturbances  or 
other  diseases.  Place  the  turkey  by  itself 
in  comfortable  quarters,  empty  the  crop 
as  you  have  done,  and  give  a  little  ‘‘soda’’ 
in  water  to  sweeten  the  crop’s  contents, 
as  you  might  take  it  yourself  in  case  of 
sour  stomach.  Then  feed  the  bird  lightly 
upon  soft,  easily  digested  food,  until  re¬ 
covery.  Quinine  is  recommended  as  a 
remedy.  Give  a  one-grain  quinine  pill 
each  day  if  you  want  to  feel  that  you  arc 
doctoring  the  turkey.  Simple  cases  of 
“sour  crop”  recover;  if  the  condition  is 
the  result  of  other  and  more  serious  inter¬ 
nal  disorders,  however,  the  bird  may  die 
before  you  have  cured  the  disease  of  the 
crop.  M,  B.  D. 


The  Truth  About  Geese 

Your  preference  for  the  goose,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  turkey,  on  page  7S5,  is 
quite  borne  out  by  my  experience,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  turkey  remains  more  popular  in  the 
public  mind,  so  that  it  sells  often  for 
more  than  twice,  as  much  per  pound.  We 
always  used  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  geese, 
but  there  being  no  particular  market,  no 
effort  was  made  to  raise  many.  As  to 
turkeys,  it  was  found  to  require  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  raise  them  at  all,  and  we  never 
had  any.  Geese,  on  the  other  baud,  are 
perfectly  hardy,  except  as  goslings,  till 


after  pin-feather  time,  and  they  can  he 
raised  successfully  on  forage  alone 
through  the  entire  Summer,  without  more 
water  than  is  needed  to  drink. 

I  believe  that  the  goose  or  duck  is  the 
happiest  and  perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
of  created  beings,  especially  if  it  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  water  sufficient  to  swim  on, 
commonly  no  parasites,  few  foxes,  skunks 
or  weasels,  can  live  on  grass  if  nothing 
better  offers,  no  cares,  only  to  paddle  on 
the  water,  chatter  and  look  handsome. 
Wo  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  flock 
in  Summer  but  to  keep  it  out  of  the  crops, 
and  the  straw  stack  or  under  the  barn 
was  good  enough  in  Winter,  getting  some 
grain  with  the  other  fowls. 

This  is,  maybe,  the  undesirable  extreme 
i..  goose  culture,  but  it.  shows  what  foun¬ 
dation  there  is  to  build  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  turkey  is  so  difficult  to  raise 
that  the  supply  is  always  short.  Timid 
as  a  wild  bird,  which  it  is  in  reality,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  need  of  food,  a  hen  turkey 
owned  by  a  neighbor  remained  back  in  the 
fields  so  long  that  she  was  so  nearly 
starved  to  death  when  she  finally  came 
to  the  house  that  feeding  could  not  save 
her.  Dying,  she  left  eight  young  ones, 
and  though  they  were  well  started  they 
every  one  died  before  Winter,  though  the 
best  of  food  and  care  were  given  them. 
Some  died  from  beiug  shut  up.  and  when 
the  others  wore  liberated  they  followed. 

Make  goose  flesh  popular  and  it  will 
till  the  much-felt  want  of  the  turkey. 
Otherwise  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  will 
continue  to  bring  up  to  75c  a  pound,  and 
the  eater  of  gobse  will  feel  small  and 
shabbily  treated.  J.  W.  C. 


Piano  Box  Brooder  House 

I  have  about  50  chicks  which  I  plan  to 
put  into  a  piano  box  when  they  are  about 
six  weeks  old  and  weaned  from  their  two 


mother  hens.  I  plan  also  a  run  to  be 
used  with  this  so  as  to  be  able  to  control 
them  better,  especially  in  the  beginning. 
Will  you  advise  me  of  the  best  way  to  fix 
this  piano  box  for  the  purpose,  aud  safe 
from  rats?  I-  c. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

A  single  piano  box  is  too  high  and  nar- 
now  in  proportion  to  its  length  to  make 
n  very  desirable  brooder  house,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  could  use  one  for 
your  little  chicks  until  they  outgrew  it. 
The  roof  may  be  covered  with  prepared 
roofing  and  u  cptivonient  door  and  two 
small  windows  placed  in  one  side.  If  the 
door  is  fitted  well  and  the  window  open¬ 
ings  are  covered  with  small  mesh  wire 
netting,  hardware  cloth,  rats  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Plenty  of  litter  should  be  used 
on  the  floor,  and  on  cold,  stormy  days 
and  cold  nights  a  lighted  lantern  may’  be 
placed  Inside  to  provide  warmth.  You 
will  have  to  guard  carefully  against  hud¬ 
dling  and  smothering  if  you  place  50 
chicks  not  more  than  six  weeks  of  age  to¬ 
gether  In  an  unlimited  brooder  house.  If 
they  become  cold  they  are  likely  at  any 
time  to  huddle  iu  a  corner  and  pile  Up, 
smothering  those  at  the  bottom.  The  sun 
will  probably  keep  such  a  box  sufficiently 
warm  through  the  day,  but  there  will  be 
danger  at.  night  until  the  chicks  have 
learned  to  use  perches,  Place  perches 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor  to  encourage 
early  roosting.  This  huddling  and  smoth¬ 
ering  will  be  the  chief  danger  to  your 
young  chicks  after  you  have  placed  them 
in  their  brooder;  look  out  for  it.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  better  proportioned  brooder 
house  made  front  three  piano  boxes,  or 
two  with  a  center  extension.  The  third 
box,  with  its  front  and  back  removed,  is 
placed  between  the  other  two,  and  one 
end  is  made  a  door.  M.  u.  d. 


Possible  Depluming  Mite 

My  pullets  have  some  trouble  which 
causes  a  redness  around  their  combs,  and 
it  keeps  on  spreading  until  it  is  all  over 
their  heads.  I  gave  them  a  treatment  in 
the  Winter,  on  a  mild  day,  of  sulphur  and 
lard,  rubbed  on  their  beads,  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  were  very  sticky  and  uncomfortable  to 
look  at.  I  never  saw  any  bead  lice  on 
their  heads  at  that  time,  but  did  see  them 
around  the  necks  of  the  pullets.  m.  k, 

Milton,  Muss. 

If  this  redness  of  the  head  and  neck  is 
accompanied  by  loss  of  feathers,  a  mite 
known  as  the  depluming  mite  may  be  at 


work  in  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  feath¬ 
ers.  If  this  is  the  case,  your  treatment 
with  sulphur  and  lard  well  rubbed  in  was 
good,  though  one  application  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  enough  to  destroy  these  miles. 
There  may  have  been  some  other  disease 
present,  however,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
skin  was  red  not  being  sufficient  to  enable 
<mc  to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  the  Ileus  are 
laying  well  and  appear  to  be  in  good 
general  health,  the  trouble  is  probably 
not.  a  serious  one.  though,  it  is  likely  to  bo 
communicable  and  to  make  it  advis¬ 
able  to  remove  the  affected  birds  from  the 
flock  and  keep  them  by  themselves  until 
they  have  recovered.  The  depluming  mite 
does  not  appear  to  injure  the  fowls  seri¬ 
ously  in  anything  but  their  appearance. 

M.  B.  D. 


Excess  of  Protein 

I  have  a  flock  of  440  White  Leghorns, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  feeding 
too  much  protein.  I  am  feeding  the  regu¬ 
lar  Cornell  mash  and  24  quarts  of  sour 
milk  a  day  besides.  Can  you  feed  too 
much  protein?  What  is  the  Cornell  mash 
for  little  chicks,  aud  how  soon  will  they 
be  able  to  eat  same?  I  fed  the  regular 
ben  mash  (only  left  out  ground  oats,  last 
year,  till  the  chicks  were  six  weeks  old), 
and  I  fed  sour  milk  the  third  day,  and 
every  day  they  have  it.  I  raised  542  out 
of  5S0  chicks.  MRS.  0.  A.  R. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  one  can  feed  too  mucli  protein, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  aud 
health  of  the  fowls.  Protein  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  food  that  goes  largely  into  the 
production  of  the  muscles,  nerve  tissue, 
the  plumage  of  fouls,  or  the  hair  of  other 
animals,  and  into  the  maintenance  of  I  be 
other  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  production  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  salable  products  from  farm  animals; 
the  wool  from  sheep,  milk  from  cows,  and 
eggs  from  liens.  Food  belonging  to  the 
class  termed  carbohydrates,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  as  its  chief  function  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  bodily  heat  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  energy  consumed  in  bodily  pro¬ 
cesses  and  work.  It  must  not  be  thought 
from  this  that  there  is  any  bard  and  fast 
line  drawn  between  the  uses  of  the  two 
classes  of  foods,  and  that  one  cannot,  iu 
any  measure,  replace  the  other,  for  pro¬ 
teins  may  be  used  in  the  body  to  produce 
beat  and  energy,  the  natural  work  of  the 
carbohydrates,  but  they  will  be  called 
upon  for  this  work  only  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  carbohydrates  from  the  diet  and, 
as  the  protein  element  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  element  in  food,  it  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical  to  cut  the  carbohydrates  short 
and  make  up  with  an  excess  of  protein. 
That  is  the  object  of  balancing  a  ration; 
giving  all  the  protein  that  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  used  for  (he  bodily  needs  and 
in  Die  production  of  milk,  eggs,  wool,  etc., 
while  completeing  the  bulk  with  the 
cheaper  carbohydrates  that  are  just  as 
essential  for  other  needs  of  the  animal. 
An  excess  of  protein  in  the  diet,  too. 
throws  an  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
digestive  and  eliminative  organs,  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  kidneys.  ’Poo  much  is 
therefore  uuhealtlifiil.  and  a  flock  of  hens, 
or  little  chicks,  given  a  large  excess  of 
protein  in  their  diet,  would,  after  a  while, 
begin  to  break  down  from  digestive  dis¬ 
orders. 

The  Cornell  mash,  fed  with  mixed 
grains,  is  well  balanced  in  its  proportions 
of  proteins  and  carbohydrates  and,  if  a 
high  protein  food,  like  skim-milk,  is  fed 
in  large  quantity  in  addition,  same  of  the 
meat — a  food  very  rich  in  protein — should 
he  cut  out  of  the  mash,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  of  health.  If 
all  the  skim-milk  that  the  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume  is  fed,  all  the  meat  might  possibly 
he  cut  out  of  the  mash,  though  I  doubt  the 
advisability  of  trying  t  <  >  make  skim- 
oi*  buttermilk  replace  all  of  the  meat  or¬ 
dinarily  found  iu  a  good  inush.  Much 
depends,  however,  upon  how  much  milk 
the  fowls  will  consume.  It  should  prob¬ 
ably  amount  to  from  12  to  15  quarts  per 
100  fowls  daily. 

The  Cornell  chick  mash  is  very  much 
like  their  laying  mash.  Two  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  instead  of  one,  and  flour 
middlings  instead  of  standard  middlings 
are  used,  while  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
meat  scrap  aud  the  oat  hulls  are  sifted 
out  for  chicles  under  six  weeks  of  age. 
The  formula  is:  Two  parts  wheal  bran 
and  one  part  each  of  flour  middlings, 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  sifted  ground  oats 
and  sifted  beef  scrap.  This  may  be  fed 
from  the  third  day.  while  sour  milk 
should  be  given  from  the  time  the  chicks 
are  taken  from  the  incubator.  M.  u.  u. 


Notes  on  Raising  Peafowl 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  care  and  raising  of  peafowl? 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  a.  r.  n. 

The  best  way  to  “start”  with  peafowl 
is  to  buy  a  four-year-okl  male,  and  from 
one  to  three  three-year-old  unrelated  fe¬ 
males.  When  received  the  birds  should 
be  liberated  in  a  roomy,  wire  enclosure, 
which  is  netted  overhead.  A  perch  should 
be  provided  which  is  sufficiently  high  from 
the  ground  and  away  from  the  sides  to 
give  the  male  plenty  of  room  to  “handle” 
his  long  train  and  prevent  it  from  being 
broken.  If  the  yard  is  well  drained,  no 
shelter  will  be  required,  but  if  the  soil  is 
very  damp  and  mucky,  it  will  be  best  to 
provide  a  simple,  open-front  shed,  with 
board  floor  or  gravel  bottom,  in  which 
the  birds  may  find  refuge  during  a  pro¬ 
longed  rainy  spell.  At.  night,  however, 
they  will  probably  go  to  roost  on  the  un¬ 
protected  outside  perch,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  rains.  They  should  be  fed  once  a 
day  ouly  on  clean,  sound  grain,  say,  50 
per  cent  hard  wheat  and  the  remainder 
equal  parts  of  sound  whole  corn,  barley, 
broken  rice  and  buckwheat.  During  zero 
weather  they  may  lie  given  cracked  corn 
only.  Grit,  shell  and  gravel  should  be 
kept,  constantly  before  them,  as  should 
fresh  drinking  water.  About  three  times 
a  week  a  little  fresh  green,  such  as  let¬ 
tuce.  clover,  dandelion  leaves  or  plantain, 
cut  in  small  pieces.  After  the  birds  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  say  in  two  or  three  weeks’ 
time,  the  door  of  the  pen  should  be  opened 
and_  the  peafowl  allowed  to  come  out  of 
their  owu  accord.  On  no  account  should 
they  be  hurried  or  driven  out.  Very  soon 
after  attaining  their  liberty  they  will  se¬ 
lect  a  permanent  “roost."  possibly  in  a 
tree  or  ou  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  The  birds 
may  now  be  considered  “planted."  and 
are  no  more  apt  to  wander  than  turkeys 
or  guinea  fowl. 

Once  they  have  selected  their  roosting 
spot,  they  should  never  again  be  yarded 
or  boused.  Summer  or  Winter.  Iu  the 
very  late  Spring  or  early  Summer  the 
hens  will  go  to  nest.  The  dutch,  which 
usually  consists  of  from  two  to  six  eggs, 
should  be  left  to  the  peahen  to  incubate 
undisturbed.  The  pea  chicks  will  wander 
all  day  long  with  the  peahen,  and  will 
subsist  principally  on  an  insect  and  veg¬ 
etable  diet,  which  may  ho  supplemented 
with  a  little  dry,  high-grade  chick  feed 
or  a  mixture  of  cracked  wheat,  canary 
seed  and  millet  in  equal  parts.  Neither 
the  mother  nor  chicks  should  be  confined 
in  any  way.  While  peafowl  eggs  may  be 
hatched  and  possibly  reared  with  domestic 
hens  or  incubators  and  brooders,  such  a 
course  cannot  be  recommended.  The 
writer  has  reared  peafowl  with  machines, 
but  the  result  does  not  justify  the  neces¬ 
sary  scientific  care  and  labor.  The  do¬ 
mestic  fowl  will  readily  hatch  the  eggs, 
hut  usually  proves  a  deficient  mother,  as 
she  naturally  discards  the  young  after  a 
few  weeks’  brooding,  leaving  the  pea  chick 
to  look  after  itself  at  too  tender  an  ag<*. 
The  peahen  broods  her  young  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  unlike  the  domestic  hen 
is  sufficiently  largo  to  hover  the  peachicks 
properly  against  the  elements  until  the 
birds  can  shift  for  themselves.  The  incu¬ 
bation  period  is  2S  days. 

Two  recognized  species  exist,  the  com¬ 
mon  Blue  and  the  Specifer.  The  Blue 
peafowl  has  a  mutation  of  type  in  the 
Black-shouldered  or  Japanese  bird,  the 
male  differing  from  the  Blue  kind  in  being 
somewhat  darker  in  coloring  and  having, 
as  its  name  denotes,  black  shoulders  in 
place  of  barred  gray.  The  females  are 
very  unlike  the  plain  gray  peahens  of 
the  Blue,  being  a  rather  dirty  wfiite. 
mottled  with  black.  The  white,  or  the 
albino  form,  is  most  attractive  and  will 
breed  very  true.  The  eye  is  dark,  but 
hill,  feet  and  plumage  pure  white.  The 
“eye”  shows  very  plainly  in  tlu*  tail  feath¬ 
ers.  like  a  design  in  white  linen.  When 
the  white  peafowl  has  its  tail  "spread" 
against  a  background  of  green  foliage,  it  is 
superb,  and  resembles  a  gigantic  lace  fan. 

The  Specifer  species  has  a  tail  similar 
to  the  common  Blue,  but  both  sexes  have 
greenish  black  bodies,  and  the  neck  scaled 
with  green  and  gold.  The  crest  is  com¬ 
posed  of  long,  stiff  and  fully  webbed 
feathers.  These  birds,  unlike  the  Blues, 
an*  practically  mute.  I  may  hero  men¬ 
tion  that  the  scream  of  the  peacock  is 
very  much  over-estimated,  During  Die 
Spring  mating  season  the  males  will 
sometimes  "call”  several  times  a  day. 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  are 
perfectly  quiet.  Whether  influenced  by 
climatic  conditions.  I  do  not  know,  but 
some  seasons  the  birds  an*  mute  during 
Die  entire  year,  The  true  tail  of  the  pea¬ 
cock  is  composed  of  plain,  short,  stiff 
feathers,  and  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  tail,  and  which  constitutes  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  birds,  is  iu  reality  the  elon¬ 
gated  tail  coverts.  It  is  amusing  to  note 
that  while  of  course  the  pen  cock  natur¬ 
ally  displays  or  "spreads’’  his  train  to 
the  peahen,  if  no  mate  is  within  sight  he 
will  display  to  a  wheelbarrow,  empty  bas¬ 
ket  or  to  a  reflection  of  himself'  in  a 
glass.  The  first  year  both  sexes  are  simi¬ 
lar.  the  males  being  distinguished  by  Dmir 
grayish  shoulders  and  slightly  blue  tinge 
to  the  neck  feathers.  The  second  year 
tie*  male  shows  a  few  "eyes”  in  his  train, 
and  the  third  season  has  a  very  present¬ 
able  display  of  plumes.  When  four  or 
five  years  old  the  tail  coverts  are  full  and 
perfect.  Peafowl  molt  every  season  in 
midsummer,  but  it  is  not  until  midwinter 
that  the  train  assumes  its  full  glory,  just 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  mating  season, 

Q.  D.  TILLEY. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Summer  Feed  for  Cow 

I  am  now  feeding  a  ration  consisting  of 
300  lbs.  corn-und-eob  meal.  7-5  lhs.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  gluten.  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  12  per  cent,  and 
100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  two  per  cent  of 
salt.  Can  I  reduce  the  amount  of 
oilmeal  and  increase  tin*  corn-and-col> 
meal  and  oats?  My  herd  consists  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ilolsteins  and  grade  Guernseys. 
About  half  were  fresh  last  Fall  and  half 
fresh  this  Spring.  I  have  good  pasture 
which  I  expect  to  supplement  with  green 
corn  when  pasture  is  short.  I  am  feeding 
grain  at  the  rate  of  3V4  to  1  for  my  lloi- 
steins  and  3  to  1  for  the  Guernseys. 

New  .Jersey,  W.  0.  W. 

You  can  simplify  your  grain  ration  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  oilmen!,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  bran,  and  relying  chiefly  upon 
your  gluten  feed  and  your  cottonseed  meal 
to  supply  your  protein.  A  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  400  lbs.  of  corn.  200  lbs.  oat-. 
200  lbs.  gluten  and  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  is  suggested,  lira n  and  linseed  meal, 
when  fed  in  conjunction  with  luxuriant 
pasture  grass,  induces  undue  laxative  con¬ 
dition  and  is  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  considerable  wastage  of  protein. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  very  generous 
amount  of  corn  and  oats  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  grass  will  supply  protein, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
cows  be  kept  in  high  llesli  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  flies  annoy  in  hot  weather.  If 
they  are  reduced  in  llesh  and  are  thin  and 
emaciated  it  costs  a  lot  in  feed  and  time 
and  money  to  build  them  up  again  in  the 
Fall  preparatory  to  milking  during  the 
Winter. 


Feeding  Large  Herd 

Will  you  give  ration  for  75  cows?  We 
have  silage,  corn,  three-fourths;  Soy¬ 
beans,  one-fourth  ;  beets,  corn  ground  on 
the  eob  and  ground  oats.  s.  n. 

You  have  failed  to  stale  whether  your 
cows  have  access  to  pasture  or  whether 
you  feed  silage  to  the  i<i  head  during  the 
entire  Summer,  Under  many  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  England  where  large 
herds  are  maintained  very  little  is  gained 
by  turning  the  cows  to  pasture.  During 
the  early  Spring  the  grass  is  washv.  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  the  gras-  is  dry  and 
unpalatable,  and  it  is  only  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  cows  arc  maintained  to  their 
maximum  (low  of  milk  under  such  con¬ 
stantly  changing  conditions.  Once  they 
get  a  hit  of  grass  they  dislike  hay.  and 
unless  they  can  be  regularly  pastured  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  I  prefer  the  silage  with 
grain  and  roughage  added. 

Assuming  that  you  have  corn  and  oats 
and  Soy  beans  with  silage,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  be  Compounded  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  350  lbs.  corn,  1o0  lbs.  oats.  200 
lbs.  Soy  beans.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  Feed 
1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  allowing  the  cows 
all  of  the  silage  and  legume  hay  that  they 
will  consume.  For  cows  giving  more  than 
20  lhs.  of  milk  per  day  if  would  be  well 
to  give  some  cottonseed  meal  in  addition 
in  order  to  bring  their  protein  up  to  the 
required  standard. 


A  Balanced  Grain  Ration 

T  wish  a  balanced  grain  ration  for  my 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows  while  they 
are  on  pasture.  1  plan  on  feeding  them 
Alfalfa  hay  throughout  the  Summer, 
green  oats  and  corn  fodder.  The  present 
prices  of  grain  here  are:  Oilmeal,  S3. 10: 
cottonseed  meal.  $2.00;  gluten  feed. 
$2.25;  wheat  bran,  $1.S5.  T  have  my  own 
oats  and  barley,  that  run  about  50  per 
cent  of  each,  mixed.  1  would  like  to  use 
quite  a  little  oats  and  barley  in  this  ra¬ 
tion.  Would  you  feed  the  grain  night 
and  morning,  or  just  once  a  day? 

New  York.  J.  C.  0. 

Ry  all  means  feed  your  cows  their 
grain  ration  in  two  feeds,  morning  and 
night,  and  do  not  attempt  to  supply  all 
of  the  feed  at  one  time.  Even  though 
relatively  small  amounts  of  grain  are  to 
be  supplied,  the  greater  efficiency  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  grain  morning  and  night  lias  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  With  oats  and 
barley  constituting  50  per  cent  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  there  should  be  added  equal  parts  of 
cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  bran.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  feed  some  Alfalfa 
in  conjunction  with  your  Summer  pas¬ 
ture.  for  it  tends  to  equalize  mechanical 
digestion  and  to  promote  congenial  rela¬ 
tionships  among  the  several  proteins. 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  a 
ration  for  our  family  cow.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  with  her  second  calf  about  a  month 
ago;  she  is  in  line  condition,  looks  well 
and  is  very  active.  However,  she  milks 
but  eight  or  nine  quarts  a  day.  Is  our 
present  ration  the  cause  of  her  small 
milking?  We  feed  her  as  follows:  8*4 
lbs.  of  equal  parts  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  bran  tit  each  milking,  with  a  handful 
of  linseed  meal.  She  is  on  pasture  all 
day  and  is  given  hay  iu  tin1  stable  at 
night.  In  purchasing  hay  for  a  horse 
and  row  which  would  you  advise,  clover, 
Alfalfa  or  Timothy?  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


The  reason  your  dairy  cow  is  giving 
an  unsatisfactory  amount  of  milk  is  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  feeding  her  properly. 
She  is  not  getting  enough  protein  in  her 
daily  ration.  A  handful  of  linseed  meal 
is  not  enough.  Actually  your  are  only 
utilizing  about  half  her  energy  and  milk- 
making  ability.  Use  a  ration  consisting 
of  20  lbs.  cornmeal,  15  lbs.  ground  oats, 
20  lhs.  bran,  25  lbs.  linseed  meal.  20  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  In  addition,  supply  her  with  all 
of  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  morning  and  night,  and  let  her 


have  the  run  of  the  pasture  during  the 
evening.  Timothy  bay  is  best  suited  for 
feeding  horses.  Your  Alfalfa  and  clover 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  roughage 
for  your  dairy  row.  Keep  salt  before  the 
animal  at  all  times. 


Rations  for  Work  Horses 

What  constitutes  a  first-class  ration 
for  five  young  horses  that  are  doing  farm 
work  as  well  as  scooping  work  ou  a  build¬ 
ing  operation?  We  have  plenty  of  hay 
and  eob  corn,  of  which  they  get  eight 
cars  when  doing  heavy  work,  but  some¬ 
what  less  for  each  meal  when  idle,  and 
all  the  hay  they  can  eat.  While  able  to 
stand  the  strain,  they  are  not  as  round 
and  sleek  as  I  would  like  to  see  them, 
and  l  reason  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  their  feed.  Last  Sunday  1  had 


veterinarian  look  them  over,  and  he 
suggested  four  quarts  of  a  prepared  horse 
feed  and  four  quarts  of  ground  oats  for 
each  meal,  and  occasionally  a  few  ears  of 
corn,  reducing  the  dry  feed  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Is  the  abovq  ration  suitable  uuder 
the  circumstances  related?  Do  you 
think  the  molasses  in  the  prepared  feed 
will  cause  worms?  Our  largest  horse, 
which  is  seven  years  old,  seems  to  thrive 
on  the  corn  and  hay  diet,  lie  is  round 
and  sleek  and  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
according  to  the  veterinarian.  He  could 
lind  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  them, 
except  one  that  is  recovering  from  dis¬ 
temper.  He  has  a  slight  cough  occasion¬ 
ally  and  emits  a  little  mucous  from  his 
nostril.  Should  anything  be  done  to  stop 
this,  or  let  it  run  its  course?  This  horse 


eats  well  and  works  every  day.  Will 
tobacco  injure  a  horse  when  given  for 
worms?  A.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

The  veterinarian  has  advised  you 
wisely.  The  use  of  straight  hay  and  ear 
corn  during  the  Summer  is  not  especially 
palatable,  and  the  addition  of  more 
variety  will  have  a  desirable  effect.  Oats 
and  corn  naturally  are  more  desirable 
than  corn  alone,  while  a  combination  of 
corn,  oats  and  bran  would  excel  common 
mixtures  of  straight,  corn  and  oafs.  The 
prepared  feed  that  you  have  mentioned 
combines  Alfalfa  meal  and  molasses  with 
Cracked  corn  and  crimped  oats,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  It  is  especially  palatable, 
owing  to  its  sweetness,  and  is  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  feeding  horses,  if  per¬ 
haps  stands  at  the  top  among  standard 
horse  feeds,  and  where  it  has  been  gen¬ 
erously  used  there  has  been  a  notable 
absence  of  colic  and  indigestion. 


Molasses  in  Itself  would  not  tend  to 
invite  internal  parasites ;  rather,  it  would 
increase  the  palatability  of  the  mixture 
and  cause  the  animals  to  eat  more  corn. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  molas¬ 
ses  would  supply  a  unit  of  energy  as 
economically  as  would  corn  or  oats  under 
present  market  valuations.  Notwith¬ 
standing  it  will  add  materially  to  the 
palatability  and  increase  the  total  daily 
consumption  of  feed.  Where  this  feed  is 
mixed  with  ground  oars  it  serves  a  highly 
useful  purpose.  In  addition  to  providing 
variety,  it  provides  safety,  and  teamsters 
are  always  partial  to  sweet  feeds. 

T  should  let  the  distemper  run  its 
course,  making  sure  that  the  horse’s 
appetite  is  carefully  catered  to.  and  that 
he  be  watered  out  of  a  separate  pail. 
Tobacco  has  been  successfully  used  as  a 
vermifuge. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

1-  I  wish  a  ration  for  a  brood  sow  due 
to  farrow  in  about  six  weeks.  I  give  her 
swill  and  about  one  quart  of  rye  feed  and 
some  stale  bread.  2.  I  am  raising  a  calf 
which  I  give  skim  milk  with  a  pint  of 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  but  it  has 
the  diarrhoea.  o.  m 

New  York. 

1.  Do  not  use  ground  rye  iu  a  ration 
intended  for  brood  sows.  Rather  combine 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  wheat 
middlings  with  5  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage,  and  feed  each  animal  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  combination  to  keep  it 
iu  a  good,  vigorous  condition.  If  the 
kitchen  refuse  is  more  or  less  standard 
in  its  daily  composition  and  does  not  run 


to  greasy,  unpalatable  and  disappointing 
mixture,  then  this  can  be  used  in  part 
to  provide  daily  nourishment.  Stale 
bread  has  about  half  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  middlings.  Give  the  sow  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  do  not  feed  her  fully  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  days  previous  to  or  following 
farrowing.  After  the  pigs  are  about  three 
weeks  old  give  her  all  of  the  feed  that 
she  will  consume  in  order  that  she  may 
make  milk  abundantly  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  growing  Squealers. 

2.  Reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed  to 
the  calf  that  is  suffering  from  diarrhoea. 
Mix  a  taMeepoonful  of  blood  meal  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  daily  for  three  days,  and 
the  trouble  will  ba  alleviated. 


Trouble  with  Calves 

I  am  having  serious  trouble  with 
calves,  three  having  died,  and  at  this 
time  another  is  nearly  dead.  The  first 
one  taken  was  apparently  all  right  the 
night  before.  The  next  morning  she  was 
unable  to  stand  without  assistance,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  died.  Just 
before  death  there  was  a  yellow  watery 
discharge  from  the  bowels.  This  calf 
was  a  purebred  Jersey,  eligible  to  regis¬ 
try.  I  feed  new  milk  for  the  first  week 
or  two.  about  14/4  pints,  three  times  daily, 
and  then  separated  milk,  one  quart  twice 
daily,  and  a  small  amount  of  ground  oats 
(say  a  large  tablespoon)  daily,  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  plenty  of  good  mixed  hay.  tr.  s. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  your  calves  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  so-called  white  scours.  In 
many  instances  rhis  trouble  is  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  dirty  and 
unsanitary  pails.  This  conclusion  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  calves 
are  frequently  quartered  in  stalls  that 
are  infected.  Likewise  it  ig  possible  that 
calves  dropped  from  cows  that  are  im¬ 
properly  fed  are  frpquputly  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  digestive  disorders  and  ailments 
of  this  character.  Make  sure  that  your 
feeding  utensils  are  clean.  Remove  all 
litter  from  the  stall  and  whitewash  every¬ 
thing  with  a  disinfectant  that  has  been 
supplemented  with  some  coal  tar  or  gaso¬ 
line  produce. 

Do  not  feed  the  calves  too  much  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay.  and  keep  them  on  new 
milk  for  the  first  three  weeks.  Limit  the 
amount  of  milk  rather  than  attempt  to 
feed  the  calves  generously,  for  overfeed¬ 
ing  exaggerates  this  condition.  I  once 
heard  a  very  successful  dairyman  say  that 
lie  would  not  feed  a  calf  out  of  any  uten¬ 
sil  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  drink 
from  himself,  which  suggests  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  be  placed  upon  having  utensils 
clean  and  free  from  disease  germs. 


Wants  Information  on  Dairy  Cows 

Will  you  advise  me  whose  book  on 
cows  to  purchase?  I  am  interested  in 
starting  a  Guernsey  herd  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-grade  milk.  I  have  a  few 
grade  cows  now.  plenty  of  good  land, 
building,  etc.  I  am  not  experienced  with 
cows.  I  desire  a  good  practical  book 
which  will  also  contain  technical  matter. 

New  York.  k.  a.  p. 

The  business  office  of  The:  Rrn.\i.  New- 
Yorker  will  upon  request  mail  a  copy 
of  "Dairy  Cattle  and  .Milk  Production” 
($2.25),  by  O.  H.  Eekles,  formerly  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Sration.  but  now 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  This  text  presents 
in  simple  language  practical  methods  for 
solving  problems  in  dairying.  If  you  will 
request  the  dairy  department-  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  adjaceut  States  to  send 
you  their  bulletins  relating  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  and  milk  production  you  will  receive 
some  helpful  suggestions  without  expense. 


Partnership  Troubles 

A  and  R  lease  a  fully  equipped  farm 
in  Vermont  from  O  for  three  years.  A 
does  all  the  financing.  Within  four 
months  A  decides  to  quit,  due  to  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  offers  his  interests  to  B  for 
$200.  who  h  he  accepts.  The  money  is 
raised  by  sale  of  hay,  chickens,  etc.,  off 
farm,  and  duty  handed  over  to  A,  who 
did  not  give  a  receipt  for  same.  Dis¬ 
solving  partnership,  the  fact  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  local  paper  and  a  signed  receipt 
given  by  R.  accepting  full  responsibility 
for  stock,  etc.  During  this  time  C  was  in 
Europe,  everything  was  transacted  be¬ 
tween  A  and  R  by  mutual  consent,  noth¬ 
ing  signed  before  an  attorney,  although 
the  lease  was.  R  is  now  seeking  to  bring 
a  larceny  charge  against  A.  and  also 
make  him  responsible  for  half  of  any  or 
all  debts  incurred.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  A's  standing  is  in  regard  to  debts 
named,  also  the  $200  he  accepted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vermont  Stare  laws?  A  also  holds 
a  receipt  from  R  for  $350,  which  was 
used  for  farm  rental  and  sundries.  The 
receipt  clearlv  states  this.  Can  A  sue 
him  for  this  money?  V.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  is  that  one  partner  is  liable  for  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  other  so  long  as 
the  partnership  exists.  We  do  not  see 
any  grounds  for  a  larceny  charge  hi  the 
facts  you  have  stated,  and  if  B  is  writing 
to  A.  if  A  does  not  pay  the  certain 
amount  of  money  he  will  prosecute  for 
larceny,  he  no  doubt  is  coming  close  to 
blackmail,  and  perhaps  these  letters 
should  be  submitted  to  your  prosecuting 
attorney.  N.  T. 


“Please,  ma’am,  give  a  poor  blind 
man  a  dime.”  "Why,  you’re  only  blind 
in  one  eye!”  "Well,  make  it  a  nickel, 
then.” — Harvard  launpoon. 


This  pic. ure  is  called  "A  Kid  and  His  Kids.”  It  shows  a  boy  on  a  farm  where  milk 
goats  are  bred.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  such  farms.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  these  goats,  but  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  the  country,  some  of  them 
giving  remarkable  yields  for  their  size  and  the  food  they  consume. 


Thousands  of  our  readers  are  radio-fiends,  and  they  will  appreciate  this  picture  of 
Henry  Field  and  two  of  his  children  enjoying  a  concert  by  “wireless.”  These  outfits 
are  now  to  be  found  in  many  homes  where  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  taken,  and  they  add  won¬ 
derfully  to  the  fun  and  interest  of  the  family.  Later  they  are  destined  to  become  as 

common  and  efficient  as  the  telephone. 


JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  Many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  PostnfBce  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Tho 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  nil  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  nt  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  June  12,  1922: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind. . .  36  1209 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  SI  1242 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Out  ....  60  UT7 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  37  930 

Jules  F.  Franeais.  L.  I... .  37  1120 

Harry  G.  Culver,  i,  1 .  46  1329 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . .  42  1010 

Seven  HlUxFarm,  N,  Y .  28  1134 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  27  1117 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn .  42  1111 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  64  1177 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  33  1014 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo .  45  1071 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  32  912 

Dunda*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  37  805 

H.  E,  Dennison.  Mich .  35  1153 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knsiln,  N.  J .  35  814 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N,  J .  41  926 

WHITE  IlOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  61  933 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 33  674 

S.  Bradford  Allyu,  Mass .  35  1198 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  .  34  841 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I.... .  31  628 

Albert  T.  Leinen,  Mass  .  48  1126 

Harold  F.  Hamer.  Mass. .  .  45  866 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 .  4i  822 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Walter  Bradbury.  Bnglnnd .  44  1265 

Csarenoe  K.  Hanes,  Ml  ti .  49  991 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mass .  33  646 

Frank  P  Mattoson,  K.  1  .  42  1435 

Benjamin  F,  Decker,  N  J .  26  1150 

Clemens  J.  Diomand.  Conn .  28  1249 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Conn .  45  1419 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  29  938 

Merrythought  Farm  Conti .  35  932 

Mrs.  I nex  Taylor.  N  Y .  26  699 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine,  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

Win.  M.  Uutt,  Mass . 

Maurice  F,  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Glen  W light.  Conn . 

John  Z  Labelle,  Coun . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Couu . 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mas? . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . .  . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Poihetnus.  N.  Y . 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . . . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  M . 

Pinocvest  Orchard*.  Mass . 

Afton  Farm.  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.  H . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr.,  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  — 

Hail  Farm.  Vt . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Muss . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . . . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club.  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouteu,  Coun . 

K.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Maine . 

Holly woodlFarm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  t'onn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Hoad  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ball  aid.  Pn . 

John  1C.  Roesxner.  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Coon . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Muss . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Coun . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theuseu,  Omni . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  h.  1 . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  1 . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigen  ranch  &  DuWiuter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quae kon bush,  N,  J.. . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  In  gold  shy.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . . 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . . 

Total .  .  3917  101581 


In  order  to  introduce  this  great  breed  to  those 
not  already  familiar  with  it,  we  now  make  the 
following  special  low  prices : 

25  chicks,  $8  00;  50  chicks.  *15.50;  100  chicks,  $30.00; 
hutching  eggs,  52.01)  per  16:  white  and  black  Leg¬ 
horns.  $9.00  per  100;  U.  I  Reds. $12. U0  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $12. 0U  per  100;  white  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dotte?,  $U. 00  per  100.  Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  time.  Send  money  order  or  check. 

S*nd  for  circular, 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM 

TRENTON  JUNCTION  -  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  egg?  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  tho  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  ate  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  site,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  i?  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerel m  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Cate  log  and  Price  List.  C.  M.rAGE  S  SONS.  So<  139  Belmir,  N.  J. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  snd  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Ley 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  are  America's  Oldest  and  Great¬ 
est  Laying  Strain.  Bred  for  Eirgaaince 
1339,  with  records  up  to  325  egy*  in  yr. 
And  MIGHT  NOW  i«  your  Chance  til  yet 
them  at  about  one-third  regular  prices. 
1C  page  Cir.  Free.  T.srge  Cat.  25c. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Bo*  V  -  Altoona.  Pa. 


ECKHARTS*  Barred  Rocks 

Bred-lo-Lay.  Bred  to  Win-  We  have  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  later  delivery  Selected  Eight-Weeks  old 
Pullets  bred  from  our  Heavy  Laving  Barred  Rocks 
of  Standard  Quality,  at  reasonable  price*. 

C.  W.  S  H.  J.  ECKHART  •  Shohota.  Penn*. 


Quality  Products 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

SPECIALTY: 


Baby  Chicks  and  Egg 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reda 

40 fo  Discount  for  Delivery  After  June  10th 

Trap-nested  snd  pedigree  bred  lot  the  past  fourteen 
years  for  high  egg  production.  All  ire  the  famous 
sanborn  Stock"  unbeatable  layers,  and  producers  of 
strong,  livable  chicks.  1009&  delivery  guaranteed. 
Catalog  on  request. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30  •  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE : 

100  Cornell  Certified  Males. 
100  Cornell  Certified  Hens. 
500  Selected  two-pound 
Cockerels  for  breeders. 
1000  Two-pound  Pullets. 

1000  Yearling  Hens. 

All  stock  from  Cornell  Certified  Lineage 
Prices  most  reasonable 


724  Sometimes  both  fowls  and  turkeys  are 
869  troll  bled  with  long  round  worms.  Mix 
953  lbs.  of  tobacco  dust  in  each  100  lbs.  of 
956  dry  mash  and  feed  it  for  a  week  or  more. 
893  Thou  give  the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 
1212  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

1047 

1177  - - 

1208 

956  - - — 

1092  Pullet  or  Hen.  Which? 

87i  As  I  understand,  the  American  Poultry 
t*??  Association  defines  a  pullet  a  female  of 
I2i t  the  (lalli me  tribe  under  12  months  of  age. 
1050  The  period  or  time  of  molt  would  have 

1048  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  it  varies  with 
climate  and  conditions  under  which  full 

iui  sisters  might  be  kept. 

Indiana.  h.  v.  tormoiilen. 

720 

1162  In  the  case  of  early  hatched  pullets  that 
9j2  molt  when  they  are  nine  or  10  months 
1042  ol(,>  T  should  consider  that  for  all  pvac- 

1131  tiejil  purposes  they  were  yearlings  when 
JJ63  they  begin  their  second  laying,  and  have 
943  so  classified  our  Leghorn  breeders  when 
966  they  were  JO  or  12  months  old.  Later 
io8<  hatched  pullets  which  commence  laying 
1046  hate  in  the  Fall  and  do  not  molt  until  the 
K87  following  Hummer  might  be  classed  as 
892  pullets  until  they  are  at  least  a  year  old, 
[oil  or  until  (hey  molt.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a 
*™8  sharp  line,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
r,o2  bird  that  goes  through  a  full  molt  passes 
Hat  from  the  pullet  stage  to  that  of  a  heu, 
Jigp  regardless  of  her  age  in  months. 

859  Connecticut.  a.  b,  uall. 

926 

902  I  consider  a  bird  a  pullet  until  she  ba3 
§?,?  gone  through  her  first  molt.  She  may  do 

927  this  at  eight  months,  or  not  until  she  is 

1162  18  months  old.  After  she  has  molted  she 

takes  on  yearling,  characteristics,  added 
ills  weight,  slight  coarseness  of  appearance, 
1099  and,  above  all,  marked  increase  iu  size  of 
loos  egg  laid,  as  a  rule.  She  is  then,  in  my 
opinion,  just,  as  strong  a  breeder,  wheth¬ 
er  the  molt  comes  after  two  or  three 
months'  laying,  or  after  12  months'  pro¬ 
duction.  C.  T.  DABBY. 

New  Jersey. 

My  understanding  is  that  she  is  a  pul¬ 
let  until  she  completes  her  first  year  of 
laying  and  goes  into  a  full  molt.  An 
exception  which  I  think  might  well  be 
made  is  in  the  ease  of  very  early  batched 
birds.  Pallets  hatched  in  February  or 
early  March  will  go  through  a  slight  molt 
in  November  or  December  (I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  Leghorns),  and  will  stop  laying 
for  a  few  weeks;  then,  if  properly  ban¬ 
died,  will  resume  laying  and  be  in  good 
condition  to  use  for  breeders,  so  that  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  birds  should  not 
be  called  bens  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
first  molt.  But  to  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding,  I  call  them  “early 
hatched  pullets.”  I  think  a  hen  is  a 
yearling  when  she  begins  her  second  lay¬ 
ing.  J.  w.  uo  ltcueb. 

New  .Jersey. 

A  bird  is  a  pullet  until  she  goes  into  a 
molt  after  her  first  year  of  laying.  Strict¬ 
ly  speaking,  1  suppose  a  lion  is  a  year¬ 
ling  hen  after  she  is  ottl*  year  old,  but 
that  is  not  what  is  meant  in  the  ordinary 
classification  of  poultry  kjbicup  ukos. 
New  York. 

I  should  say  that  a  pullet  should  be 
classed  as  such  until  she  is  a  year  old, 
and  the  reason  is  that  until  pullets  are 
over  one  year  old  they  are  not  good 
breeders,  or  tit  to  breed  from,  having 
tested  this  out  year  after  year.  We 
breed  only  from  two  and  three-year-old 
hens  for  that  reason.  J.  u.  WILSON. 
Massachusetts. 


Duality  First  Sturdy  Summer-Hatched  Chicks  known 

IT - '7 — lif  0UI  s,1'**’c<*  customer*  for  their 

I  i"  uU'lRI'  I  health,  vigor  and  high  laying  qualities. 
llliiflO*™  -  I  Birrtd  Rock*.  R.  >•  Red*.  W.  Wyan- 
/W  FiDAK  A  Jones,  and  Broiler  Chick*.  Our  high 
h,y  rAMploAl  quality  and  low  prices  will  please  you. 
v-Eib-  "  rile — giving  number,  kind  and  date 

wanted. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  •  Box  184,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  on  chicks  and  eggs. 
The  purpose  of  this  advertisement  is 
merely  to  remind  you  that 


LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 


White  Leghorns,  9c;  Rocks,  11c;  Reds, 
Wrandottes,  Minorca*,  12e;  Mixed,  ,07c  each 

Those  are  Bargain  Ratos.  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Lots.  Order  from  this  ad.  Safe  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


are  the  great  $  and  f  strain  of  the  poultry 
world.  The  profit-making  strain.  The 
strain  that  will  lay  the  most  big  white  eggs 
that  bring  the  long  green  dollars. 

We  thank  you. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 


Summer  sale  of  Coeks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on, 
J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


P.  R.  We  still  hav©  some  of  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalogs  which  we  will  send  free  on  request,  and 
w  ill  have  some  pullets  in  July  and  August  for  those 
who  epoak  early.  . 


BABY  CHICKS  Set? 

Bred  to  lay  and  easy  to  raise.  S.  C.  W  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  Reds  and  mixed.  100ft  Guarantee. 
Write  for  circular.  Win.  Nace,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Lone  Em  Leghorn  Farm 


S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9c.  Barr  Rocks, 
11c.  S.  C.  R.  1,  Reds,  12c.  Black  Minorcas,  12c. 
Broilers.  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad v.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  N.  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Fa.  R.  No.  5 


offers  for  sale  part  of  this  year’s  breeding  stock. 
Yearlings  and  two-year-old  Ueua  at  $2.26  each; 
fifteen  or  more,  $2.00  each;  shipment  to  he 
made  any  time  after  Juno  loth.  Cocks,  $2.75 
each;  8  to  10  weekelold  pallets,  $1.25  each;  100 
or  more,  $1.10  cacti ;  10  to  12  weeks  old  cocker¬ 
els,  *1.5  0.  Day-old  chicks,  after  this  date 
$10.50  [>«r  hundred.  Breeding  stock  arc  ali 
brothers  and  sisters  of  uiy  winners  at  New 
York  State  Fair.  Young  stock  are  descendants 
of  same.  Send  for  circular  giving  my  recent 
winnings  and  terms. 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prsp.,  BallsUn  Spa,  N.  Y, 


■1  >  A  DV  BROILERS  . 9  7  per  100 

XJWDI  S.  C  W,  BR.  LEGHORN..  9  per  100 

CLJirif  ROCK  . .  11  per  100 

■■  ■  **  "V.  REDS  AND  MINORCAS.  .  13  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*  #afe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  Baby  Chicks  Superior  Quality 

Special  for  short  time,  White  Leghorn,  $K.CO  per 
100;  1,001)— *80.  Bar  Rock.  $11-100;  1,000-$100. 
Brown  Leghorn,  S9— 100.  Minorca,  *15 — 100.  An¬ 
cona— ®  1  A— 101),  Prompt  shipment— Ijive  arrival — 

Prepaid.  E.  K.  Hummer  &  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  $1 .2®  each.  In  lots  of 
100  or  mors.  11.15  earh.  Cockerels  for  breeding, 
$2.00  each,  (  for  $10.  These  birds  Mrs  hatched  from 
eggs  from  our  late  moulting  hens  from  our  own 
faun  and  raised  by  us  ou  free  rants,  and  are  tho 
same  as  wo  shall  ms  in  our  own  pens.  We  do  not 
breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

V  CORNERS  FOOf. TRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Webi>  &  Son,  Props,  ltallston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Sure  “Cures”  for  Blackhead 

I  have  a  turkey  hen  that  developed 
blackhead.  TYc  decided  to  give  the  fluid 
extract  of  ipecac,  but  on  telling  the  drug¬ 
gist  what  it  was  for  lie  told  rue  that  one 
dose  of  this  would  kill  a  turkey.  A  short 
time  ago  nu  inquiry  concerning  blackhead 
appeared  In  The  it.  N.-Y.  in  which  the 
correspondent  had  given  the  fluid  extract 
of  ipecac  and  her  birds  all  died.  Is  it 
possible  that  tincture  of  ipecac  is  meant, 
as  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two?  Three  years  ago  1  knew  of  several 
cures  of  blackhead  through  the  use  of 
calomel  and  castor  oil,  SO  used  that  rem¬ 
edy  on  my  turkey.  She.  was  given  one- 
quarter  grain  of  calomel  lu  one  teaspoon 
castor  oil  every  night  for  three  nights, 
and  we  also  used  syrup  of  ipecac  in  one- 
half  teaspoon  doses,,  giving  it  according 
to  directions  for  giving  fluid  extract.  Of 
course  this  was  purely  guess  work,  but 
the  turkey  made  a  quick  recovery  and 
lias  apparently  been  all  right  for  10  days 
now.  I  pin  a  good  deal  of  faith  to  the 
calomel  and  castor  oil  as  a  remedy,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  it  for  six  doses. 

Idaho.  mbs.  N.  P.  Y. 

The  Animal  Industry  Department  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  also  advocates  the  use  of  calomel  and 
castor  oil  for  blackhead  in  turkeys, 
though  the  dose  they  advocate  is  three 
times  that  given  by  Mrs.  N.  P.  Y.  Calo¬ 
mel  is  almost  a  specific  cure  for  liver 


III  |  *w  — ■  MarchH&tched.Mixedpul- 

|_t,  I  lets;  *120  per  100:  #«6  per 
■  w  00;  $88  per  20.  Also  Hocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandotte.  April  hatched.  $80  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvillc.  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8  wkg.  old. 
Cure  Bred  and  Guaranteed  to  be 
all  right.  Write  for  Low  Crieca. 

IM  -  Caledonia,  Ohio 


PULLETS 


White,  Brown  Black  Leghorns.  $18  s  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  R'-ds,$J4j  White  Wyandottes,  Anco. 
na3,  *16,  Leaflet  on  request.  ROBELAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  OttsvUle,  Pa.  Otpl.* 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  lySS-artaS 

$3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50;  $12.00  for  100  ;  ^ 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  259<>  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


-55  25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY  SSJfff.SJS 

/iLj'Ser  largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State.  Big,  strong,  fluffy,  full  of  vigor 
J  and  vitality,  hatched  hy  exports  with  12  years  experience,  Customer*  report  raising  90 
to  100  per  cent,  ‘‘Koyston*  Chlcke”  are  universally  known. 

8,  C.  White  and  Krowti  Leghorn* . 11c  cacti— 8100.00  per  1000 

vv^  Barred  Plymouth  Rucks . . . 13o  “  120.00  **  1000 

8  C.  Reda  and  S-  C»  Black  Minorcas . 15c  “  14o.no  “  1000 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light  and  Heavy  Breed*) .  9c  ••  80.00  "  1000 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  heavy  Breeds) . lOc  **  90.00  "  1000 

Onier  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free  catalogue.  100  pet  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant),  .  RICHFIELD,  FA. 


rHArCHERY 


WWW 


**  ChiC^E8' 


Controlling  Household  Insects 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  in 
response  to  many  inquiries : 

House  ants — red  and  black — are  com¬ 
mon  pests.  If  the  colonies  of  ants  can  be 
located,  the  usual  treatment  is  to  pour 
a  tablespoon  fill  of  carbon  bisulphude  into 
the  ant  hill.  The  active  work  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ants  is  done  by  the  fumes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  solution.  These  fumes  are 
heavier  than  air,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
Rottle  down.  By  pressing  the  earth  of  the 
hill  with  the  heel  of  one’s  shoe  the  fumes 
are  kept  in  longer  than  if  no  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  otherwise  loose  formation. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  used  frequently  in 
the  extermination  of  insects  in  the  house. 
It  is  inflammable,  and  while  using  the 
solution  no  tire  should  be  burning  in  the 
house,  nor  should  there  be  any  smoking 
near  it  while  it  is  being  applied. 

When  ant  hills  cannot  be  located,  tartar 
emetic — three  grains  to  four  tablespoon- 
fnls  of  any  sweetening  agent — is  the  best 
standard  remedy.  Mix  the  material  thor¬ 
oughly  and  smear  over  china,  glassware, 
small  bits  of  wood,  and  any  convenient 
surface,  and  place  on  shelves  where  ants 
frequent.  The  ants  carry  the  substance 
to  their  young,  and  often  the  pest  will  be 
destroyed  in  as  short  a  time  as  three 
days.  The  tartar  emetic  should  be 
weighed  out  in  exact  doses  of  three  grains, 
for  larger  amounts  somehow  repel  ants. 

Cockroaches  are  controlled  by  the  use 
of  one  part  of  sodium  fluorid  to  one  part 
of  flour,  or  sodium  fluorid  may  be  used 
straight.  Scatter  about  baseboards,  sinks 
and  places  frequented  by  cockroaches. 
This  insect,  though  a  dirty  pest,  keeps  its 
feelers  clean.  In  cleaning  their  feelers 
they  may  eat  some  of  the  poison  and  are 
killed.  Cockroaches  are  in  class  with 
the  fox  and  the  crow. 

Cloth  moths  are  a  serious  pest  in 
Oregon,  because  the  climate  favors  their 
existence.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  for  valuable  furs  and  wool¬ 
ens:  Hang  the  article  out  in  the  bright 
sunshine  for  half  a  day.  Then  beat  the 
garment  thoroughly  and  place  it  in  a  well- 
made,  durable  pasteboard  box  or  carton. 
Seal  the  open  joints  carefully  with 
adhesive  paper  tape.  This  will  keep  the 
articles  in  good  shape  as  long  as  the  seals 
are  not  broken  and  the  packages  remain 
entirely  closed.  Should  the  goods  that 
are  attacked  by  cloth  ninths  be  part  of  a 
room's  furnishings,  such  as  curtains  and 
rugs,  get  two  pounds  of  naphthalene 
flakes  and  scatter  under  the  rug  and 
around  the  baseboard,  preferably  when 
the  temperature  is  GO  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  over.  Close  the  room  up  for  2-t  hours. 
Then  beat  the  rugs  and  sweep  up  the 
naphthalene  for  future  use.  The  flake 
form  of  naphthalene  is  faster  working 
than  the  same  in  bnlls.  By  scattering  the 
flakes  in  bureau  drawers  the  moths  are 
repelled. 


Chicks  and  Cockerels  from  Directly  Imporled 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

(5BEATLV  REDUCED  PRICKS.  Fust  grade 
chicks,  sired  by  Imported  males,  pedierees  272-2ES!. 
any  nDinlmr,  1 5c  each.  Second  grade,  Pare  Bar¬ 
ron  stock,  1 2  cents,  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed,  Keady  for  delivery  Jnly  5th.  12th  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerel*,  #2  and  82.50,  shipped  on  approval 
Pullets  and  yearlings  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


jgR  Immediate 
Deliveries 

PURE  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

Your  last  opportunity  this  season 
at  bed-rock  prices 

Per  500  Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.C.  White  Leghorns....  $42.00  $  8.50  $4.75  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  55.00  12.00  6.00  3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  55.00  12.00  6.00  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  70.00  14.50  7.75  4.50 

Anconas .  15.00  7.75  4.25 

Minorcas .  16.00  8.25  5.00 

SHIPPING  DATES- July  5,  6  and  12 
Order  now.  Safe  arrioal  guaranteed 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


The  official  record  of  our  hen  No.  4  at  the  Bergen 
County  Contest,  for  April,  wan  30  eggs— an  egg 
for  everyday  of  the  month — thehighest  for  the 
entire  contest.  This  high  Productivity  is  character¬ 
istic  of  our  stock.  We  are  booking  ordersferR  10-12- 
week  and  matured  pullet*  for  immediate  and  future 
delivery.  PINEW00D  POUlTRT  FARM,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


¥  F’T'V!  8  varieties,  10  to  ltf  weeks  old 
•S-* Also  8.  O.  White  Leghorn  y ear- 

P*Ur»  PQULTBf  PLANTATION,  ijt.mo.e,  Ohm.  R.  3 


ling  Hens. 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

OF  CENTER  MORICHES.  NEW  YORK 

OFFERS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 

March  and  OI  TI  I  ITTC 
April  Hatched  1  U  LlLlCi  1  O 

well-developed  and  free  ranch  stock.  We  have 
the  Tom  Barron  and  Wycoff  strain  at  82.00  per 
pullet.  No  deduction  on  Quantity.  We  trapnest 
since  1912.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  see  onr  plant. 
We  are  ll4  north  of  Center  Moriche*  station. 


SC  8r»«nUEH0*RS— Eggs,  half  price.  15— $1.  Hens,  pullet! 
.  and  cockerels.  Bookletfree.  »*r»Fulian.*o>9B.Gilltpol.j,0. 

SALE  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Four  months  old  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cts. 

(82  50)  each.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
BAYVILLE  FARM  -  Bay ville,  N.  J. 


EACH 


25 

Chicks 


500 

Chicks 


Tiffany’s  Superior 

1  Mammoth  Fokin  ) 
Giant  Rouen 

LUUJ  1  Indian  Runner  J 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


6-8-Wks.-0ld  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

gulp  strain.  $1  each.  HUGH  E.  PArTENSON,  Clsytqn,  N  T.  Doutc  I 


KENT  BARRED  H.OCKS 

My  pen  of  0  birds  won  leading  American  class  Illi¬ 
nois  State  contest  at  Quincy.  For  sale.  Price.  ST 00. 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 

at  reduced  prices  during  Jnly  and  Aug.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia  n‘y. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.N.T. 


AROEE'S 

PERFECT 

KKIN 


Chicks 


hatching’e  gg“  PEKIN  SINGS 

BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor,  ton*  bland.  N  Y 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

12  weeks  81.25;  8  weeks.  81. 

JOHN  P,  BARTLES  Flemington.  N.  J. 


50  it 
Chicks 


1000 

Chicks 


COCKERELS  Ught  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


Checkered  Giants  end  French  Havanas— Rabbits 

Priees  reasonable.  E.  W  HERAMANCE,  717  Warren  SI..  Hudian.N.Y. 


BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandottes  Friees  right,  illustrated  Catalog  free 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  1S5  Ri.erdafe  N  J 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  PULLETS 

12  weeks  old.  82.75  each.  In  lots  of  25  at  82.50. 

TABOR’S  CAPON  FARM  -  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  859. 


Other  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks  at 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Mail 
orders  TODAY.  Prompt 
shipment  and  safe  delivery- 
guaranteed. 


I  Q  M  T  Eight  exceptionally  choice  yearling 
^  Hens  and  one  large  Rooster  $25. 
I  KAH  IY1  AS  H.  a.  Week*.  Voorheeavllle,  N.Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  Soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb  pillov,  $1.25,  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  Pine  Hill  Camp, 
Raquette  Bake,  N.  Y. 


8.  C.  Rliick  Minorca*,  yearling  tens,  nice  birds 
G.  C.  MlLLEll  K.  No.  1  OxroBI),  N  J 


AVI  ED — 25  Slh  t-r  Luc,-,!  XX  vun«lotte«.  8  to  I2-wk. 
old  pullets.  JOHN  A.  MOORE.  Raqubtite  Lake.  N.X-. 


BO  Alt  DEBS  WANTED  —  Good  farm  board 
EUGENE  CHASE,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


mninao  Big- sale  of  breeders.  Young  hens,  SS; 
ITlpinco  c  ot  k  e  r  e  1  s,  H.  None  finer  in  the 

The  MacPherson  Fur- in, Millington,  N.  J. 


HAND-KNIT  SOCKS  KK FOOTED— Send  before 
July  10;  order  now  for  Fall  delivery;  inset 
heel  socks  to  wear  with  hoots :  soeks.  SI. 25: 
extra  heels.  10c  a  pair.  ADVERTISER  1215, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of  free  range  birds.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  prices  light.  Cats 
log  free.  h.  n.  freed,  Teifom.  r„ 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc, 

B«x  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Possible  Cholera 

Lac.t  year  about  this  time  my  hens  sud¬ 
denly  lost  their  appetite,  shrunk  75  per 
cent' in  laying  in  four  days,  and  eggs  laid 
were  mostly  very  thin-shelled,  and  their 
droppings  were  gi'een  and  yellow  ami  thin. 
I  laid  this-  trouble  to  feeding  a  pint  can 
of  spoiled  sweet  corn.  1  lost  about  1- 
per  cent  of  my  flock  and  over  a  mouth  of 
their  laying.  I  doctored  as  best  T  could 
with  various  things,  but  am  hot  sure  it 
did  any  good.  Some  of  the  hens  that  re¬ 
covered  were  never  any  good  as  layers 
after.  They  were  in  six  pens,  and  all 
lost  their  appetites  at  once.  This  xveek  I 
notice  in  two  pens  especially  their  drop¬ 
pings  are  green  and  yellow,  their  appe¬ 
tites  poor,  laying  drop  of  75  per  cent  in 
four  days,  many  thin-shelled  eggs.  An¬ 
other  thing  which  was  the  same  last  year 
is  that  a  great  many  are  going  broody. 
Their  appetites  are  getting  poor.  This 
recurrence,  at  about  the  same  time  of  year 
makes  me  be  Li  eve  it  is  not  directly  caused 
hy  wrong  feed.  H.  M.  H. 

The  trouble  you  describe  is  apparently 
one  of  cholera-like  nature,  though  it.  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  true  cholera.  A  thin, 
watery  gve^n  and  yellow  diarrhoea,  both 
colors  being  bright,  is  characteristic  of 
cholera,  but  this  disease  is  fatal  and 
soiwxvhat  rare.  There  are  other  intestinal 
diseases  that  resemble  it.  however,  though 
caused  by  different  organisms  and  less 
severe.  It  is  unite  likely  that  the  disease 
was  carried  over  in  your  flock  by  some 
bird.  Or  birds,  that  harbored  the  disease- 
producing  organisms,  ur.d  that  the  pullets, 
not.  having  been  rendered  comparatively 
immune  by  previous  attacks,  suffered  the 
most.  Diseases  of  this  nature  are  mark¬ 
edly  communicable,  and  they  are  to  be 
combated  only  by  getting  rid  of  the  sick 
and  those  that,  while  they  may  not  show 
marked  symtoms,  or  may  have  recovered 
from  an  attack,  are  "carriers"  of  the 
germs.  Having  rid  the  flock  of  possible 
sources  of  Contagion,  the  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  rid  the  premises  of  the  germs 
that  have  been  d!stributed  iu  the  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  sic  fowls.  This  latter  is 
done  by  thorough  cleanirg  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  quarters  and  utensils.  Quarters 
should  he  made  as  dean  as  broom  and 
hoe  can  make  them,  then  disinfected  by 
spraying  with  a  coal-tar  disinfectant  and 
whitewashing.  Utensils  can  be  disin¬ 
fected  with  boiling  water.  As  some  of 
these  disease-producing  organisms  are 
very  resistant,  thorough  mess  is  essential, 
and  pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that  in¬ 
fection  is  not  reintroduced  by  some  sick 
or  only  partially  cured  bird,  or  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  disease  from  some  other 
flock.  Treatment  of  the  individual  birds 
is  uot  practicable  cr  xvise.  u.  B.  d. 


WANTED — Used  incubators,  240,  390  size;  send 
name,  age  and  low  price,  kt.ine,  box  50, 
Middlecreek.  Pi. 


Kulp  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
]  ft>  pel-  100,  Parcel  Post  Paul. 

FRANK  SLUM  New  Washmqlon,  (Jho 


Baby  Chicks 


BINGLE  MAN.  .Jewish,  wants  to  board  Summer 
with  plain  fanners.  ADVERTISER  1210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


By  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Pamphlet.  C.  M.  Laux-er,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  73 


HOMES  WANTED —The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  410  Broome  Street.  New  York,  desires 
to  coiunmniente  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  us  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  T  and  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 


The  Magic  Brooder 

EL  Self-regulating  :  efficient 

and  high-grade  through- 
^  ’>  vts.  out.  Take  no  chances  with 

fS  C  x  your  broods  but  buy  toe 

,cwiN-  1  "TuTTS  Magic,  t.be  best  brooder 

opiSr-r--  — on  earth.  It  insures  suc- 
cess.  XV rite  for  catalogue 
and  pricBS 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Peoningloo  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  9c;  Barred  Rock,  11c;  Red, 
12c  and  broilers,  7  c.  Special  prices  ou  large  lots 
Safe  del.  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  single  rooms  and  board  for 
first  two  weeks  ,,f  September  in  well  located 
farmhouse  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine;  no 
attractions  required,  except  qoiet  and  restful 
surroundings,  hills  and  pine  woods:  no  boarding¬ 
house  desired.  ADVERTISER  1219,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Barred  and  White  Hock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  7c.  and  up.  Special  priees  ou  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND.  Bo*  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8,  10  and  12  weeks — or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  tor  vigor  and  high  egg 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  21K)  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


DURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  best  quality,  $2.00 
gallon;  sugar.  10-lb.  pails,  $2.50 ;  orders  tilled 
promptly.  G.  L.  HOWARD,  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


800  S.C.WhiteLeghornHensForSale 

8110  per  1UI).  Less  than  lUO— 81.25  each.  Fhep- 
purd  Strain  Ancona  Cockerels,  hatched  March  15th. 
81.50  each.  Fine  stock,  D.  VY.  G000LING,  Richfield  Pa. 


TABLE  EGGS,  sterile,  one  day  old.  by  mail 
year  round.  Inquire  TRIMBLE,  l-'armingdale. 


500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

3  mos.  old,  Strong  and  vigorous  birds  from  a  strain 
of  good  layers,  for  sale.  81.25  each.' 

F.  D.  KRAFT  :  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  —  Dure  delicious  Vermont 
syrup,  $2  gallon:  10-lh.  cun  sugar.  $2.r 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PRESCOTT,  Essex-  Junction,  Vt. 


314-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Babj  Chicks 

*12 — ICO.  L-  Hardaway,  Brandenburg.  Keutncky 

N  o  R  e  n  iii  I  0_Lnr_  Eight  Wtex  Pullets.  New  .nd 
SALE  w.  II.  n.Lognuin  used  Incubators  and  Brood, 
ers.  JUSTA  POULTRY  HARM,  ”  On  llic  Square,"  Southampton,  «L  Y 


WANTED — Assistant  inn  Irons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New-  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 


Special  Reduction  for  July  and  August.  Live 
deb  very  guai-oniecd.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I, 
Beds,  ‘White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Minorcas. 
Write  for  pamphlet — Flee. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  II.  SAPUiKY,  Crop.  MoAll.ler,UI«.r». 


CANDY  —  5M  rents  pound,  postpaid;  delicious 
homemade  eoc.uimit  fudg,-  (vanilla  nr  choco¬ 
late),  at  50  cents  per  pound,  postpaid;  generous 
sample,  10  eon  is.  MRS.  I.  R.  MYERS,  Mid¬ 

lothian,  Vn. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


BOARDERS  —  Colonial  farm  home,  on  Lake 
Champlain;  open  July  15.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1231.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


\ TEARS  of  trapnesting  and 

careful  selection  of  breeders,  enables  us  to  offer  some  exception 
ally  fine  pullets  this  year.  Vigorous  range  stock.  Write  for  prices 

Greene  Acres  :  :  Toms  River,  N.  J, 


WANTED  -Summer  boarders;  farm  home:  good 
country  hoard:  10  minutes'  walk  from  Scm-oii 
Bake.  MRS.  H.  A.  HOWELL,  Rock  Stream. 


WANTED — Jewish  girl  boarders;  best  of  board 
beautiful  scenery  and  nice  home;  $12.00  pel 
"•eok.  F.  D.  KIMTLE.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Ariel 

Fa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

SUMMER  SPECIAL 


Mammoth  incubator.  10.000  capacity 
CHESTER  SLACK,  Lawrenceville, 


Delivered  postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.,  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  safe 
arrival  of  lull  couut  guaranteed.  For  special  delivery  add  10c  on  each  100  or  less. 
Oar  regular  $l«.i)0  to  $25.00  quality  now  obtainable  ai  $8,00  per  100  and  up. 

25  SO  lOO  500  lOOO 

M  h..  nth.  or  Urn.  Lcgli.trns  #8.00  *5.85  *10.00  *47.50  *  95,00 

Burred  Kiu’ltH  8.75  6.75  1S.OO  62.50  120  410 

XV  Idle  Back*  or  U.  I  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.4R)  72.50  140.00 

XX  Idle  XV  v until, ttes,  lilack 

XI  iuurcuN  or  Aaeonaa. .  4.75  0,27»  18.00 

Mixed  Broiler  ChlekM .  2.50  4.50  8.00  40.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

XX  Idle  t.eghorus — Den  2  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Burred  Kocka .  4  75  0.25  18.00  85.00 

Above  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Order  today  —  send 

money  order,  check  or  i  -p-isterod  letter. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  bv  dozen  or  case;  also 
broilers.  HURERT  GREENE.  Rhinebcck.  N.  Y. 


We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men. 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  Is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  tuako  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  •  •  New  York  City 
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July  1,  1923 


The  cost  of  a  pound  of  yellow  coriimeal 
in  New  York  retail  stores  is  12  cents. 
We  recently  paid  24e  for  2  lbs.  That 
day  corn  was  quoted  at  70c  a  bushel,  or 
less  than  l*4c  per  lb.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  farmer  who  grew  it  got  more  than  7  c 
a  pound.  If  so.  he  got  S^c  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Publisher's  Desk  is  trying  to  cor¬ 
rect  abuses  in  trade,  but  the  real  monu¬ 
mental  abuse  of  the  present  age  is  the 
barefaced  robbery  in  the  distribution  of 
food.  The  Iloover  administration  fas¬ 
tened  it  upon  us  with  a  completeness  of 
detail  that  we  never  knew  before.  The 
government  has  fastened  the  burden  to 
our  shoulders.  If  the  government  were  to 
step  aside  we  would  be  able  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  this  system,  but  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stands  by  and  protects  what  it 
helped  to  create,  we  are  like  a  horse  in  a 
treadmill.  We  are  serving  the  masters 
who  provide  the  endless  platform  that  we 
tread.  Is  the  tradition  of  political  pre¬ 
judice  worth  it? 

I  bought  a  can  at  auction  and  paid  $3 
for  it.  Now  I  have  a  letter  from  Shea  & 
Crimmins,  attorneys  for  the  Milk  Dot- 
tiers’  Federation,  saying  1  am  liable  for 
a  $50  tine  and  offering  to  settle  for  .$25. 
Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

New  York.  j.  s. 

I  was  shipping  milk  and  had  two  of 
my  cans  missing.  The  company  sent  me 
two  cans  in  place  of  them,  and  told  me  to 
use  them  until  mine  came  back.  That  was 
four  or  five  years  ago,  but  mine  never 
came  back.  I  never  heard  anything  about 
it  until  someone  took  the  cans  from  my 
wagon  last  July,  and  now  I  get  this  letter 
threatening  a  suit  if  I  do  not  pay  a  hue 
of  $25.  What  would  you  do?  j.  M.  a. 

New  York. 

These  letters  are  typical.  We  have 
known  a  great  many  petty  abuses  in  our 
time,  but  this  milk  can  nuisance  has  been 
pursued  under  cloak  of  law  longer  than 
any  other  swindle  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  attention. 

It  says  that  a  person  is  liable  to  line 
for  having  cans  in  his  possession  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  That  is  fair 
enough.  No  one  has  auy  right  to  the 
property  of  another  without  the  latter’s 
consent.  But  the  law  goes  on  to  say  that 
possession  of  marked  cans  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  violation  of  the  agricultural 
law,  unless  the  person  using  it  has  the 
permission  of  the  owner.  If  the  farmer 
has  no  proof  of  consent  available,  this 
provision  makes  it  possible  for  an  agent 
of  the  dealers  to  board  a  farmer's  wagon 
and  take  cans  with  a  dealer’s  marking, 
even  though  the  farmer  had  bought  and 
paid  for  them,  or  if  he  had  received  them 
from  a  dealer  in  exchange  for  his  own,  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  he  is  using  them  on  a 
rental  from  the  dealer. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  advise 
dairymen  to  refuse  to  pay  a  cent.  We 
think  they  ought  to  sue  to  recover  the 
cans,  and  we  repeat  our  offer  to  defend  a 
farmer  at  our  own  expense  on  the  first 
suit  brought  where  the  farmer  has  used 
cans  under  such  condition. 

That  “presumptive  evidence”  provision 
of  the  law  should  be  changed.  We  shall 
again  request  the  next  Legislature  to 
change  it. 

C.  C.  Stillman,  secretary  of  the  Morgan 
Horse  Club,  reports  the  sale  of  more  than 
SO  stallions,  mares  and  geldings  from  the 
United  States  Morgan  horse  farm  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.,  since  February,  1919.  The 
sales  included  10  combi  nation  saddle  and 
harness  horses,  five  carriage  pairs,  10  sin¬ 
gle  harness  horses,  10  stallions  and  eight 
•brood  mares.  These  horses  went  to  many 
different  States  and  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Stillman  says  there  are  more  inquiries 
and  orders  for  Morgans,  particularly  sad¬ 
dle  horses,  than  can  be  filled. — City  Paper. 

We  make  no  complaint  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  goes  into  the  business  of  breeding 
a  fine  type  of  horse  for  the  carriage  and 
saddle  trade.  But  while  the  government 
goes  into  this  and  other  business  enter¬ 
prises  readily  enough,  it  cannot  in  good 
faith  maintain  its  argument  that  it  re¬ 
frains  from  demonstrating  the  economic 
cost  of  food  distribution  because  it  is  on 
principle  opposed  to  going  into  business. 
If  the  favored  interests  that  get  the  big 
end  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  were  shifted 
around  to  the  35-cent  end  of  it,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  find  no  more  objection  to 
business  iu  demonstrating  the  necessary 
cost  of  food  distribution  than  it  now  does 
in  breeding  geullemou's  horses. 


‘ihe  Rural  new-yorker 


On  Terms 


Oue  reason  for  rcnewtng  is  because  I 
like  the  paper,  and  the  other  is  because 
you  saved  me  $50  by  exposing  the.  Platt.s- 
burg  Carbide  Company,  which  l  took 
stock  in,  but,  thanks  to  you,  I  did  not  pay 
for  it  after  your  exposure  of  the  slick 
bunch.  8.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  feel  that 
we  could  save  every  subscriber  on  our  list 
$50  a  year  in  one  way  or  another,  or 
help  him  make  as  much.  It  is  too  much 
to  say  that  our  ambitions  are  always  real¬ 
ized,  but  to  that  end  we  simply  do  our 
best. 


I  am  enclosing  a  $10  bill.  Please  tiso 
as  you  think  best  for  someone  who  is 
needy.  You  have  plenty  of  chances,  and 
this  may  help  someone  really  in  need  I 
have  had  a  good  many  favors  in  the  past 
and  if  you  don't  mind  would  like  to  send 
you  a  little  more  later.  Find  inclosed 
stamp  for  reply  to  let  me  know  if  you 
receive  this  hill  all  right ;  also  if  I  may 
trouble  you  more  in  the  same  way  later. 
The  Lord  guide  you  ever  as  in  the  past. 
Ever  your  well  wisher.  MISS  J.  C. 

New  York. 

There  are  big-hearted,  generous  people 
in  the  big  city.  Ask  them  for  something 
to  help  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  they 
give  it.  But  here  is  a  good  woman  nearly 
300  miles  away,  seeking,  in  the  fullness 
of  her  heart,  to  repay  favors  to  herself 
by  providing  comforts  for  others.  It  is 
not  a  response  to  a  request,  but  a  volun¬ 
tary  generosity. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
dispense  worthy  charity  in  a  big  city.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  and  menus.  No 
one  can  relieve  it  all.  We  wanted  this 
voluntary  donation  to  go  to  an  especially 
worthy  cause.  We  found  it  in  a  small 
apartment  in  a  tenement  section.  The 
mother  died  six  months  ago  of  consump¬ 
tion.  She  worked,  the  neighbors  said, 
almost  to  the  last  day,  to  provide  for  the 
four  little  children.  The  father  had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  time,  but  has  found 
a  place  at  a  modest  wage.  lie  could  pay 
the  rent  and  provide  scanty  food  for 
himself  and  the  children,  but  they  needed 
clothes  and  shoes.  The  little  housekeeper 
of  12  years,  with  three  younger  babies  to 
care  for,  was  sadly  iu  need  of  clothes. 
The  donation  from  the  country,  supple¬ 
mented  by  local  relief,  has  contributed  to 
the  needs  of  these  little  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  young  lives  have  been  made 
happy  and  their  tender  hearts  have  been 
elevated  in  thanksgiving  for  the  timely 
gifts  of  their  unknown  benefactress. 


*mmm 


Water 


\  'll  L  *  /  "VOU  can  have  clear,  fresh,  running 

*  water  in  your  dairy  barn,  without 
V  >  /  ever  touching  a  pump  handle. 

^  Three  hundred  gallons  an  hour  if  you 

f  want  it, — at  the  turn  of  a  faucet.  Plenty 
for  the  stock,  plenty  for  cleaning, — all 
the  water  you  can  use. 

The  Delco- Light  Water  System  is  a  completely  automatic  means 
of  water  supply.  It  is  self-starting,  self-stopping,  self-priming  and  self- 
oiling.  It  keeps  water  under  pressure  constantly,  ready  to  flow  in  a 
generous  stream  whenever  wanted. 

There  are  Delco-Light  pumps  for  deep  wells  as  well  as  shallow. 
Wherever  your  water  supply  is  located  Delco-Light  will  serve  you, — 
giving  a  complete  service  of  running  water  not  only  to  the  barn  but  to 
your  house,  garage  and  other  buildings. 

Write  today  for  the  “  Water  System  Booklet.” 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

43  WARREN  STREET  ....  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Made  by  Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio  R8 


Delco-Light  Water  System 


IF  you  own  a  silo  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter  also.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  The  cutter  crew  fills 
your  silo  hurriedly.  After  it  is  gone,  the  silage  settles  and 
settles  until  your  silo  is  about  one- fourth 
empty.  With  your  own  cutter,  you  fill  mod- 


We  are  inclosing  circular  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Eagle  Retail  Egg  Com¬ 
pany,  212  Madison  street.  New  York,  so¬ 
liciting  our  eggs.  We  will  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  opinion  of  these  people  and 
their  business  standing.  W.  V.  F, 

New  York. 

This  Concern  is  not  listed  in  the  agency 
books,  nor  do  we  find  any  reference  for 
them.  A  request  for  information  as  to 
their  standing  elicited  the  reply  that  they 
did  not  care  to  give  any  information,  as 
they  were  going  out  of  business  or  else 
move  to  some  other  location  the  end  of 
June.  They  carry  only  a  small  stock, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  owners,  but  the  party  in  charge  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Samuel  Rosniek.  At  any 
rate,  the  reference  is  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  shipments  from  country  producers, 
and  we  advise  caution. 


eratelyand  cut  close;  there  is  little  settling 
when  you  finish  and  that  little  can  be  easily 

The  Powerful 


refilled.  More  important  still,  your  corn  is 
likely  to  be  too  green  or  too  ripe  when  the 

hired  crew  arrives.  In  either  case,  the  silage  does  not  have  full  feeding; 
value.  With  your  own  cutter,  you  can  lill  when  the  corn  is  just  right  to 
give  you  the  highest  quality  of  silage.  The  stock  will  clean  up  their  silage 
closer  and  get  more  nourishment  from  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  actual  cash  outlay.  These  savings  taken  together  will  pay 
for  u  Paper  in  two  seasons,  and  it  will  atill  be  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  ■l&jft 

Our  Catalog  fully  explains  tiow  Papec  users  save 

money  by  owning  their  own  ensilage  cutter.  It  also  '  -Oltyl 

gives  the  broadest  guarantee  made  by  any  manu- 
facturer  of  ensilage  cutters  a  guarantee  that. '  ,J , 

.backed  by  our  entire  assets,  including  the  largest  xjjlr/irx/ 

|exclusive  ensilage  cutter  factory  in  the  world. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY.  >10  M»in  Sjr«t. 

S6  Distributing  HotUco  Gwt  IVOfHPt  Serxncd 


I  am  enclosing  a  lot  of  correspondence 
with  Bradley  Bros.,  Makanda,  HI.,  which 
is  self-explanatory.  T  doubt  very  much 
if  you  will  be  able  to  got  anything  out 
of  them,  but  if  you  cannot,  you  will  still 
be  able  to  give  them  a  lot  of  free  adver¬ 
tising.  Relative  to  their  extravagant 
claims  for  the  pieplant,  at  this  date,  the 
few  that  did  grow,  the  stems  are  thin, 
about  (i  in.  long,  and  are  starting  seed 
stems;  soil  is  very  rich.  It  looks  to  me 
ns  though  it  was  their  intention  to  have 
the  plants  arrive  in  a  condition  so  they 
would  not  grow,  in  order  to  hide  the 
fraud.  The  plants  were  oacked  with  com 
mon  dry  excelsior,  no  moisture  at  all. 

Virginia.  s.  rc.  H. 

Bradley  Bros,  are  still  running  true  to 
form.  This  transaction  amounted  to 
$20.25,  and  the  result  is  a  total  loss  to 
the  purchaser.  In  publishing  the  many 
complaints  against  this  firm,  we  only  hope 
to  save  others  from  a  similar  experience. 


TTlore 


Rone,  Rmillrurt*  CuttflM  «t  iireHiit  low  price* 


olT*r  bLffffOstbarvain  of  any  cuttor  mmlo.Tha 
l.ntict  urnonv  ctitlAwe,  buekvd  by  i»  iZ-yt-At 

reputation.  fhoumnai*  of  owr«M  fciitify 
Km,  Cud  err  urn  ry.  pur  cunt  cheupnr  to 


lapcrata.  Ktvq  26por  cent  I »>.( tor  uo 
oiUko  h.ivo larjrir  capacity ami  _ 


Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we'  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  dold  packing  Co., 

Dept.  A’ A'  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone — ’all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
atone  grits.  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer, 


only.  Hiiu'lul 

Introrliiotory  I 

»pA-  olftir  ofluilui  V.  k;-~  j 

la  urintlor  -an  , 

«liown--t»r  cholco  of  fiv«  other 
artlclo  n  fioo  to  l\r»t  buyer  In  caeli 
^  neighbor  booii. 


A  Kansas  newspaper  says:  “We  wish 
to  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
disgraced  the  beautiful  wedding  last 
week.  Through  an  error  of  the  typesetter 
we  were  made  to  say  ‘the  roses  were 
punk.’  What  we  should  have  said  was 
'the  noses  were  pink.’” — Auckland  (New 
Zealand)  Weekly  News. 


DIGESTER 
sJTAN  KAGE > 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  ill  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MARRIED  couple  or  two  single  men  to  handle 
33  cows;  good  salary.  Call  or  write.  OK  1.1- 
KOFF,  loo  Crenelle  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded-,  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter1  of  reference  I  from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUl'E  Ut  NTENDKN  1' 
LWTCIIWOUTH  VILLAGE,  Thlells,  N-  V.;  Rock- 
lanil  County. 


WANTED- — Middle-aged  woman  to  work  In  iiome 
in  Orange  Co..  N.  T.;  three  in  family;  house 
has  modern  improvements;  good  borne;  good  sal¬ 
ary;  must  be  accustomed  to  country  life; 
answer;  reference,  ADV  EltTIHKK  1141,  care 
itnral  Nuw-Yorkcr. 


CiOOD  HOME  aud  pay  for  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant  Woman,  general  housework, 
small  family  adults,  for  respectable  woman  in 
reduced  Circumstances  who  prefers  working 
alone.  P.  0.  DON  121,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single,  experienced,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  reliable,  faithful  farm  hands;  must  be 
good  milkers  ami  teamsters;  one  to  work  In  as 
herdsman  In  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  also  two 
experienced  carpenters;  must  have  own  tools; 
good  wages  and  good  board.  PIIQBASCO 
FARM,  Flpnilngtmi,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  for  small 
household  on  Dong  Island.  AD\  KK’1 1  HE K 
1107.  care  Itnral  New  Yyrker. _ 


WANTED — Expert,  dry  picker,  especially  pro¬ 
ficient  oil  Leghorn  broilers;  offer  employment 
.7nl v.  August  and  .September;  state  proposition 
filli.v  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISED  1200,  dire 
Itural  New-Yorker.  _ 


COUPLE — Woman  cook,  general  housework;  man 
garden,  milk  cow,  generally  useful;  three  ,n 
family;  mile  from  town  8,000;  all  eonvciiieii.es; 
$100  "monthly,  bath,  good  quarters  and  board; 
all  year  position.  R.  R-  GOODLATTB.  Mar¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  _ _____ 


YOUNG  MAN  form  bred,  able,  willing  and 
active,  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  moderate  pay 
and  reasonable  hours;  good  hoard  anil  clean  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  West. -beet or  County;  state  fully 
experience  and  lowest  _  wages.  AD\  EKT1SER 
1212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  reliable  woman  fur  g.  nernl  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  two  in  family,  with  two  men 
during  Summer.  MRS.  A.  A.  MOORE,  Sweet¬ 
water  Fatui,  Wampsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER. —  Middle-aged,  American,  able., 
willing  and  active,  to  eonstmet  poultry  build¬ 
ings,  ham  and  do  inside  house  repair  work; 
five  to  six  months’  work  guaranteed;  moderate 
pay.  but  good  board  aud  clean  living  conditions; 
Westchester  County;  state  fully  experience  and 
lowest  wages.  ADVERTISER  1213.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 


WANTED — Woman  cook  and  waitresses.  R.  M, 
SANFORD.  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted;  woman  for  house 
work;  man  for  garden  and  milking.  ULSTER 
DORP  FARMS,  Highland.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  poultryniau; 

must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  wilh  every 
brunch,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  inr 
keys,  culling,  dressing,  coponmng  etc.;  new 
cottage,  with  hath  and  electric  light;  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  board  two  men ;  best  of  references  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  BBS,  Southampton.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  innn,  experienced  handling 
team  and  nil  farm  implements,  on  fruit  farm; 
usual  chores;  board  ino  wash)  with  manager: 
farm  10  miles  from  Wntkins.  on  Lake  Seneca: 
state  full  particulars  first  letter.  E.  HOLT, 
Valois.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Christian  man,  married  or  single. 

near  middle  age  or  young;  if  they  should  be. 
should  have  seme  money,  will  rent  farm  for 
five  years,  or  he  can  work  on  shares;  will  gWe 
extra  chance;  must  have  help  sure.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1221.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  n  herd  of  purebred  Ayrsliircs:  pre¬ 
fer  married  man;  Itt  answering  state  compensa¬ 
tion  expected,  age,  experience,  etc.;  we  also 
need  a  good  dry  baud  milker;  state  experience 
and  compensation  expected.  CRESTMONT 
FARM.  Sunbtiry,  Pa, 

WANTED —Capable  laundress  to  take  charge  of 
a  laundry  in  boys*  school;  if  married,  husband 
as  capable  farmer:  salary  in  each  position  $30 
per  month  and  maintenance.  COUNTY  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Boy.  13-18,  to  do  light  work  on 
general  farm  ADVERTISER  1225.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  single  Protestant  man;  good  Ur> 
hand  milker:  $40.  ADVERTISER  1222.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  unmarried,  that  ktmws 
no  hours,  no  cigarettes,  no  drink,  take  full 
charge  aud  responsibility  10  acres  grapes  and 
berries:  North  Salem  Westchester  Co..  N.  5  : 
eom  fort  able  heme,  with  young  people,  all  year 
(oh ;  must  understand  trnctors,  cars  and  farm 
machinery:  no  live  stock  kept:  wages  to  start 
$50.  and  if  satisfactory  an  Interest  in  hiisi 
ness:  state  age.  full  particulars,  past  work  and 
accomplishment*.  I.  C .  \\  l-.IR,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  lu  dairy;  must 
he  a  good  milker;  no  farm  work:  wages  $50 
n  month.  HENRY  DE  BOER,  care  Richard 
Faber,  Midland  Avenue,  Garfield,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED — An  experienced  single  milker;  good 
wages  to  right  pai-iv.  Apply  with  reference, 
to  ADVERTISER  1227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultry  mail,  single;  musf  be  reliable, 
capable;  steady  position;  star.-  Wages  ex¬ 
pected.  S.  !’.  POULTRY  FARM.  Silver  11IU. 
Mil.,  Anaoostla  station.  Washington,  D.  0. 

WANTED  —  An  experienced  farm  teamster, 
American,  unmarried,  of  steady  habits  and 
good  references;  employment  throughout  the 
year:  wages  $50  u  month,  with  hoard  and  lodg 
ing,  to  begin.  Apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM. 
Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  herdsman  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm;  one  who  has  had  experience 
With  milking  machines;  this  is  a  good  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  right  man.  G.  A,  DAWSON.  R. 
F.  D.t  North  Haven,  Conn.  ’Phone  New  Haven 
Colony  4140, 


WANTED — Good  reliable  Protestant  cow  man. 

married;  must  lie  good  milker  and  able  to 
weigh  feed  and  milk:  splendid  position  to  right 
party.  Apply,  with  references,  f<>  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  In  New 
Jersey;  must  he  good  milker  and  experienced 
in  all  farm  work;  wages  $40  per  no, nth  and 
board;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  1230,  earc 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Now,  married  man  preferred,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  hand  and  dairy  helper;  experience 
xvith  team  and  milking  necessary ;  wages  $30 
and  hoard.  AUSTIN  SUTTON,  Califon,  N.  J. 


CLEAN  dry-band  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows',  wages  $50.  maintenance;  age.  refer 
cnees  mid  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 

farms,  Somerville,  N,  J. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  on  poultry  farm,  single 
loan  desiring  u  permanent  position;  must  be 
able  to  do  all  farm  work  and  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry:  best  references  required: 
no  boaters  need  apply;  give  particulars.  HOH- 
MANN  BROS.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  wages 
$3(>  per  urolith  and  board:  state  age  nnd  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  54,  Edmonton,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M’ANTF.D  Experienced  young  eonple,  American 
Protestants,  to  manage  lady’s  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  man  to  cure  for  poultry  and  small 
dairy;  wife  to  cook  and  care  for  house;  hoard 
nnd  room  furnished:  exceptional  opportunity  for 
proper  parties;  must  furnish  A-l  references; 
state  experience  nnd  wages  desired  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  BOX  14S,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  on  purebred 
Holstein  farm:  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  reliable  man.  ARTHUR  T.  WAR¬ 
NER.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

POt  'T/n  t  Y  MAN  WANTED— First-class  proposi¬ 
tion  to  first -class  single  man  on  large  private 
estate;  will  take  no  chances;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

OKOHARDIST  and  farmer,  competent  to  man¬ 
age;  married;  one  with  seine  capital  to  take 
half1  interest  preferred:  references  mid  till  par¬ 
ticulars:  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1233,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  to  do  cur  work:  we  are  two 
in  family,  having  few  acres  on  edge  of  town: 
keep  one  horse,  two  cows  and  eighteen  hundred 
chickens;  attractive  home  nnd  work  for  clean, 
honest,  industrious  couple  wanting  permanent 
employment;  applicants  must  state  age.  nation¬ 
ality  and  wages  desired-  S.  B.  TWINING. 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

ESTATE  superintendent  and  experienced  hog 
man:  practical  in  nil  branches  of  an  up-to-date 
live  stock  breeding  plant;  salary  nnd  interest 
considered  only;  would  like  large  Dnroe  Jersey 
breeding  plant;  married;  wife  only;  the  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  111)0,  rare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANT  POSITION  as  working  foreman  on  farm; 

thoroughly  experienced  wit  li  purebred  stock 
nnd  modern  machinery,  references;  married:  no 
children.  Address  BOX  133.  Peapack,  N.  J. 

HIGH-GRADE  practical  American  farm  execu¬ 
tive  open  for  permanent  position  on  large  farm 
estate:  long  successful  experience  in  orcharding, 
small  fruits,  gardening,  form  crops,  Inxvns. 
roads,  stock,  etc.;  exceptional  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PERMANENT  sit-in  1 1on  wanted  ns  herdsman  by 
competent  middle-aged  single  man:  good 
feeder  for  highest  production,  raising  calves  and 
nil  work  pertaining  to  herd  or  dairy;  highest 
references:  give  full  details  and  salary  offered 
satisfactory  man.  ADVERTISER  1187.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER — Married  (no  children) : 

15  years'  practical  eiperionoe;  expert  in 
chick  raising  nnd  egg  production;  salary  and 
profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER  1 1 7(1,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  practical  ponltrvinan  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  1201.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

POFT.TllYMAN — First-class;  either  commercial 
or  private.  ADVERTISER  1202,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  or  estate  superintendent,  by 
college  educated  married  mail  (35.  no  chil¬ 
dren):  executive  ability,  long  experience  all 
farm  ••tops,  dairy,  poultry,  garden,  all  modern 
machinery:  best  of  reference.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  MAN  desires  position  as  cook  or  as 
i  slsianr  In  farm  bonrdii.g  bouse ;  state  wages 
nnd  particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1214,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POUI.TRYMAN — Single.  25.  Rutgers  training, 
six  years'  experience,  open  for  position  on 
com  nt  ere  i  ill  plant  or  estate;  can  manage  to 
secure  satisfactory  results.  ADVERTISER  1211, 
line  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  YOUNG  MAN.  age  48.  wants  n  lob  on  a 
farm.  J.  LLOYD  DAVIS.  ChurehviUe,  Out., 
Canada. 

POSITION  as  poultry  man  on  growing  plant,  es- 
(ato  or  commercial;  college  training  and  sev¬ 
eral  years’  practical  experience  on  large  poultry 
farm  noil  egg-laving  contests;  references.  Write 
ADVERTISER  1210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  for 
particulars. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  Toung  couple  on  gen 
tleman’s  estate  or  parties  traveling;  man  as 
chauffeur,  own  mechanic,  drive  any  make  car; 
wife  as  maid;  references  furnished.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUI.TRYMAN  seeks  position;  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  2(5;  scientific  training,  practical  exper¬ 
ience  nil  branches ;  hustler,  steady;  can  produce 
results;  not  a  kid  glove  expert;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER— Trained  executive,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  modern  farming, 
rotation  of  farm  nnd  garden  crops,  purebred 
cattle,  records,  testing,  pedigrees  and  families, 
poultry,  orchards,  modern  machinery  from  plow 
to  th rasher  horse  nnd  tractor  power,  wishes  to 
connect  with  first  class  farming  and  breeding 
enterprise.  Address  MANAGER,  Wheat  field 
Farms,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  married,  otic  child.  Swedish,  wants 
position;  understand  poultry.  Imml  v  with 
tools;  drive  ear  also.  ADVERTISER  1220,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  wishes  position,  either  as  as¬ 
sistant,  pniiltrytimii,  gardener  nr  teamster; 
modern  farm  only;  near  lake  or  beach;  $50;  no 
smoker  or  drinker.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1224,  earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  married  man,  no  children, 
position  to  cure  for  small  private  herd;  no 
objections  to  some  outside  work:  14  years’ 
practical  experience  with  purebred  stock:  please 
slate  wages  and  particulars  ill  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1223.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  82  years  old,  wishes  position 
•as  general  farm  worker  or  on  poultry  farm: 
no  children;  wife  no  objection  to  housework. 
Address  BOX  95,  Gastonhill  Road,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  chauffeur,  iruek,  tractor 
driver  and  mechanic;  seven  years'  experience; 
married;  no  children;  American  excellent  habits; 
Christian;  beat  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
1230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  desire  position  ns  caretakers 
for  a  farm;  have  agricultural  college  training. 
ADVERTISER  1221),  care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 

i  _ 

SITUATION  WANTED— Widow.  Witt)  boy.  five. 

wishes  position  ns  housekeeper;  refined,  com¬ 
petent.  ADVERTISER  122.8,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

10- YEAR-OLD  Swiss  boy,  willing  to  work,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm.  Answers,  JOHN 
SNYDER,  Sussex  Farms,  It.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  conscientious  and  intelligent 
worker,  wishes  work  on  farm,  preferably  fruit. 
ALEXANDER  GINS  BURG.  5203  13th  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  desires  position 
ml  farm:  slate  wages;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1242,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  (21),  assistant  herdsman,  .are  for  cows 
or  A.  It.  O.  and  ID  O.  M. :  practical  and  ml 
lego  training;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
1243.  care  Kura]  New-Yorker. 

MR,  GUERNSEY  BREEDER— Are  your  cows 
making  good  records,  and  are  you  getting  a 
calf  every  year?  My  method  of  feeding  inis 
been  proven  a,  success  to  both;  it  years'  exper¬ 
ience  in  hack  of  It.  Single.  What  have  yon 
got  to  offer?  Nothing  but  first-class  proposition 
considered;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
1237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’OULTKYM A N — Working  manager,  married,  15 
years"  commercial  and  estate  experience,  all 
branches,  is  open  for  engagement;  best  refer 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1240.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — -Experienced,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  now  operating  approximately  1.000  acres, 
desires  change;  only  first  class  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  1230.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HAVHI  number  of  high  school  boys  studying 
agriculture  and  wanting  farm  work  within  40 
miles  of  New  York;  Long  Island  preferred:  be¬ 
gin  .about  .Inly  1.  Address  B.  A.  HAYNKR, 
Agricultural  Director,  Newtown  H.  S.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N,  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FINE  country  estate  for  sale — Belvedere  Manor: 

situated  in  Baltimore  County,  20  miles  north 
of  Baltimore  City;  on  State  road:  two  miles 
from  electric  and  steam  cars;  rural  delivery; 
convenient  to  schools  and  churches;  improve¬ 
ments  consist  of  21-room  mansion,  five  baths. 
Deleo  lights,  every  convenience t  mansion  situ¬ 
ated  in  lovely  lawn  of  seven  acres,  very  high, 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  surrounding 
country;  handsome  shade  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery,  lily  pond  and  flower  beds,  gravel 
walks  aud  roads;  178  acres:  135  acres  In  high 
state  of  cultivation;  balance  in  merchantable 
timber;  garage  for  five  ears:  lining  qiinrters  of 
five  rooms  attached;  farmer  bouse  of  seven 
rooms?  bank  barn,  barrock,  sheep  shed,  bog 
feeding  shed,  tloghOu*e,  poultry-house  for  500 
birds,  brooder  house  (equipped),  feed  shed,  corn 
crib  for  300  barrels  uf  coril.  machine  shed;  50 
acres  in  seven  pastures,  divided  by  hog  fence; 
fine  hunting  and  fishing;  orchard  of  select  fruits 
in  hearing;  $15,000  lu  improved  live  stork  and 
up-to-date  machinery;  everything  in  finest  re¬ 
pair:  to  the  man  who  Is  looking  for  a  beautiful 
country  estate,  self  supporting,  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  chance;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  machinery;  correspondence  solicited. 
Address  F.  S.  .TONES.  305  West  I.onvale  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md.  No  brokers. 

FOR  SALE — Stock  farm-  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pas 
tore;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.30  per  acre, 
for  term  of  ypnrs,  cash  In  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Burning,  Slonh<-n  Go..  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLET* I'.  Hull.  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — A  xre'1  established  poultry  farm: 

1.000-iayer  capacity;  fine  7  room  brick  house 
with  all  conveniences:  new  garage,  20x12  ft.: 
plenty  fruit  of  all  kinds;  2. .800  egg  incubator 
capacity.  J.  E.  GERHART,  owner.  Hamtnoti- 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — All  or  one  half  interest  in  farm 
implement  store;  best  and  only  location  in 
village  of  2,700  population,  covering  some  150 
square  miles  of  good  farm  territory.  J.  T. 
TANK.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


OWNER — ill  health  causes  sale;  14  acres;  seven 
rooms,  furnace;  chicken  houses,  garage,  barn, 
weodlot,  poultry  plant.  W.  SHRODER.  Oxford. 
N.  J. 


104  ACRES.  30  cleared,  balance  desirable  wood 
land;  good  12-room  house;  fireplaces.  t>, arils, 
etc,:  live  stock,  tools,  planted;  $7,500;  cash 
$3,500.  BOX  37.  Route  2,  Clinton,  Conn, 


NINE-ACRE  poultry  farm;  capacity  3,500  layers; 

100  miles  from  Philadelphia;  $11,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  KALB — 00-acre  fruit  form;  on  State  road; 

price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1105,  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  for  sale,  to  close  an  estu  e;  213 
acres;  over  10,000  bearing  trees,  Including 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.;  also  grapes 
and  grain;  excellent  prospect,  for  large  crops 
this  year;  one  mile  from  Loekport.  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.;  on  brick  highway:  city  water  cm  prop¬ 
erty  and  electricity  available;  good  buildings? 
could  divide  into  three  places.  EDWARD 
URIGG,  Executor,  Loekport.  N.  Y. 


I  OWN  two  adjoining  farms  that  1  roust  sell; 

they  are  situated  IMi  miles  south  from  Ghent 
station  and  are  separated  by  the  Harlem  R.  ID; 
some  elevation,  splendid  views  and  watered  by 
soft  spring  water  from  never-falling  source; 
plenty  of  buildings,  In  excellent,  condition;  212 
acres  In  both  places;  telephone  and  R.  F.  D. 
established  and  electricity  available:  price  for 
whole  area  $10,000;  would  sell  either  parcel 
separately,  reasonable  terms;  possession  imme¬ 
diately.  D.  KI8SKLBUHGH.  owner,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  KALE — Two- family  house  ill  Goshen,  Orange 
County,  with  large  garden  also  strawberry 
patch;  price  very  reasonable.  DAVID  H.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  On  easy  terms,  abandoned  farm  of 
considerable  acreage;  chance  for  extensive 
muskrat  raising.  W.  A.  11EADHY.  Lee,  Mass. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  purchase. 

small  farm  with  livable  house,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York;  near  water  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm.  In  Ash- 
field,  Mass.’,  approximately  400  to  500  acres; 
will  sell  for  cash  or  purl  cash  or  on  contract. 
For  full  description  aud  particulars  address 
B HINTON  F.  IIALL.  Refiling.  Mich, 

- i 

FOR  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm:  Inside 
city  limits;  State  road;  eight  acres;  beautiful 
13- room  house,  with  tine  lawns  and  shade  trees; 
all  improvements,  electricity,  water  system; 
capacity  2,200  layers,  7,000  baby  chicks.  9,000 
incubator;  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  paying 
proposition;  fully  equipped;  terms;  .$14,000. 
R1YEURALE  l’OUT.TKY  FARM,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

- ( 

FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre,  plenty  of  fruit:  running  water 
in  house;  10  minutes  to  Harlem  R.  R.;  50  miles 
to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 

700-ACRE  Montnna  rnneb;  500  aeres  under  cul¬ 
tivation:  plenty  water;  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  good  Eastern  property;  also  10  acres  good 
hearing  orchard;  near  Spokane.  F.  N.  BID¬ 
DINGS,  Raldwiusville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  situated  on  East  Branch  of 
tile  White  River,  in  South  Randolph,  Vt., 
known  ns  the  .T.  C.  Greene  farm;  127  acres; 
sugar  hush  of  200  or  more  trims;  suitably 
divided  into  tillage  and  wood  and  pasture 
land;  cuts  70  or  more  tons  bay  this  year:  very 
good  buildings;  on  good  State  road:  Vt  mile  to 
school  and  store;  has  been  in  family  75  years 
or  more:  must  he  sold  to  settle  estate.  inquire 
of  D.  L.  LOOMIS,  Administrator,  Randolph.  Vt. 


CUSTOM  M ILL  FOR  SALE  Flour,  feed,  buck¬ 
wheat.  cider  mill,  butter  factory,  blacksmith 
shop,  water  power;  two  10-  room  houses, 

barn,  henhouse,  three  garages;  10  acres  land. 
U.  M.  WILT  Port  Byron.  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE— Thirty- five -a ere  farm,  at  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. ;  house,  ham.  50  bearing  apple  trees, 
other  fruit  trees;  $1,500.  F.  C.  ODELL,  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Established  poultry  business;  fine 
for  partnership:  equipped  with  two  residences, 
all  modern:  1,500  capacity  laying  houses,  10 
colony  houses,  granary  3,200  capacity  incuba¬ 
tor.  small  tractor;  net  income  $4,500  to  $5,000; 
price  $20,000.  H.  T.  GREENE.  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 

ONLY  $2,000  cash  required:  200-arre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm:  15  head  stock,  all  tools  and 
machinery.  Including  tractor  nnd  auto;  abundant 
huifilings.  excellent  location.  W,  AUGSTEN, 
Morrow,  Conn, 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 117  acres,  in  Allegheny  Co., 
along  the  branch  of  ID  L.  E.  R.  R. ;  with  good 
buildings:  the  land  is  in  fair  condition;  frame 
house,  with  storeroom,  on  1015  Lang  Avenue, 
E.  E. ;  six  lots  in  Ceaftou  Heights,  on  Luray 
Avemte.  W.  C.  KI8SICK,  It.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Greensbtirg,  Pa. 

FOR  KALE  OR  RENT — Poultry  farm:  line  resi¬ 
dence.  nine  rooms,  electric  light,  bath,  steam 
heat:  on  trolley  line:  near  town.  ROBERT 
SHRUB.  Tot  ten  v  Hie.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  and  crops;  100  acres;  40 
tillable;  300  apple  frees,  estimate  200  bar¬ 
rels:  four  acres  potatoes;  barn,  40x00:  eight- 
room  tituixe.  with  spring  water:  brook-fed  pas¬ 
tures.  ADVERTISER  1241,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

—  - - - - 1 

FOR  SALE  —  Eight-room  house,  with  electric 
lights,  hath,  toilet,  hot  nnd  cold  water:  lot 
50  ft.  front  100  ft.  deep;  in  Port  Jervis,  within 
in  minutes’  walk  of  any  of  fire  factories  of  all 
kinds:  Erie  R.  R,  center.  For  further  Informa¬ 
tion  write  S.  P.  Q.  R..  p.  O.  Box  230,  Port 
Jervis.  N.  Y. 

i  r  ~  7 

WANTED  -Farm;  near  markets;  equipped  or 
unequipped:  cheap  for  cash:  description  and 
Price.  TAYLOR,  083  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 

WANTED — A  poultry  plant,  equipped  for  about 
l .000  layers:  have  cash.  ISRAEL  BI.OOM, 
Kfrathglass  Farm,  l'ortehester.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -Five-aero  poultry  farm;  also  ex- 
eclleut  for  Summer  iiome;  price  reasonable. 
MR.  1H8.SI.AND.  ID  D,  12,  AVestport.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  •Farm  of  100  acres,  located  best 
dairy  scctiou  Southwestern  New  York;  less 
than  five  minutes’  walk  to  depot,  store,  post  - 
Office,  high  school  and  churches;  ,,n  improved 
road;  see  this  farm,  when  you  can  see  what  it 
produces.  For  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1193,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 


DURHAM  village  farm:  large  buildings;  pro¬ 
ductive  soil;  hoarders?  fruit,  dairying;  fully 
equipped:  immediate  possession  given.  NOR¬ 
MAN  ra DICK.  Durham.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Small  farm  or  country  place  in  pic¬ 
turesque  location.  New  York  State  or  Connec¬ 
ticut;  state  particulars  and  price;  small  cash 
payment.  ADVERTISER  1198,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm:  215  acres; 

well  watered;  15-room  house;  beautiful  view; 
good  buildings;  write  for  further  particulars. 
ETTA  COLBY.  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultry  man.  single, 
desires  to  rent  or  work  on  shares  modern 
equipped  poultry  plant,  or  would  manage  plant 
eu  salary  ami  i>ereeiituge  basis;  best  references. 
Address  Alt)  KKTI8ER  1235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

|  _ Miscellaneous 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
12(1  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  $1;  sold  in 
stores  .$1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  1{ 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone; 

clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1; 
10  lbs.,  $1.90.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

ti  l  l  ELAND  tractor  wanted;  also  disk  aud 
plow:  state  price.  EDWARD  F.  McGINN, 
Cedarhurat,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
l  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  857 . 


HARDER  SILOS 


sxana  /  write  FOR  circular 
ji  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
i;  Fewest  St.  Rutland.  Vt. 


Skinner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 

An  improved,  practical  press 
that  does  unusually  good  work. 

Run  individual 
motor  drive,  or  belt 
drive.  Valves  are 
rotary  type, 
1=4- 1'  '  *  practically 


_  wear- 

Z3  proof.  Pump 
consumes  no  pow¬ 
er  except  when 
pressing  head  into 
barrel.  Other  good 
| !  points  that  appeal 

I  »  t  o  busy 

men* 

J-  i  ”  Write  us  for 

J  P  fuller  description. 

SKINNER  MACHINERY  CO. 

Efgbth  Street  Dunedin,  Fla. 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features.  Get 
your  silo  erected  before  frost 


gOB  WHITE  Sure  Death  Fly  from  40%  to  60%.  The  result  of 
Killer  is  ribt  a  poison.  There-  these  investigations  appear  in  Farm- 
fore  it  overcomes  the  objections  to  ers’  Bulletin  No.  1097. 
fly  sprays  made  of  crude  carbolic  Bob  White  Sure  Death  F,y  Kfller 
acid,  or  creosote.  It  will  not  taint  is  patented.  A  smaI1  quantity  is  all 

^  mllk-  you  will  need  to  use  because  it  is 

Bob  White  will  keep  your  cows  100%  active. 

free  from  flies.  It  will  also  knock  What  our  Guarantee  means 

dead  every  fly  it  hits.  We  guar-  ^ 

.  .  .  .  ...  a.  ,  ,  Satisfaction  to  the  user  or  money 

antee  it  to  kill  flies,  not  merely  to  ...  .  r  .  .  y 

,  .  J  will  be  refunded, 

drive  them  away. 

d  u  \xru-4.  -1,  . , *  4.  i  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 

Bob  White  will  not  blister  the  r  ,  ,  _  _ 

,  ,  .  was  formerly  known  as  Morgan  s 

cow  or  stain  or  mat  the  hair.  Sure  Death  piy  and  Insect  De_ 

The  United  States  Department  of  stroyer.  It  is  the  same  article  that 
Agriculture  has  determined  that  already  has  thousands  of  friends 
flies  can  reduce  the  output  of  milk  among  Dairymen. 

B°B  White  Chemical  Corporation 

39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


*  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  Street  Sidney.  N 


A  cow,  like  a  flivver, 

won’t  run  on  poor  fuel. 
Crank  a  flivver  all  you  want.  Get 
cranky  at  a  cow  all  you  want. 
Both  will  stall  anyhow  if  the 
mixture  isn’t  right. 

The  right  mixture  for  a  cow 
means  a  liberal  supply  of  good 
silage.  It  keeps  old  boss  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  that  means  more 

Sbig  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Choose  a  Harder  Silo.  The 
smooth,  tight  stave  walls 
t  mean  the  best  silage, 
fyf  T  A  Send  for  free  booklet 

iff  \\  HARDER  MFG.  C0RP. 

itiGut  Bm  11  Cob|e»ki,|> N- Y  _ 

till  *  Gnod  available  territory 

TT  i  llTM  .1  lijdZHt*.  «/«•«  f"r  live  ay  ml*  fRrft. 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


You  can  buy  Bob  JVhite  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
from  your  local  dealer  for  $ 1.50  a  gallon. 

B-K  Disinfectant 

Should  be  used  by  every  dairyman 
TEN  times  as  powerful  as  carbolic  acid  in  killing  germs. 
For:  Sterilizing  milk  cans,  separators  and  bottles. 
Preventing  disease  of  cattle,  hogs  and  other  onimuls. 
Destroying  foul  odors. 

For  household  use  of  every  kind. 

B-K  Is  absolutely  safe  to  use  under  alt  conditions, 
because  it  is  non -poisonous,  odorless  and  does  not  stain. 
There  are  hundreds  of  uses  for  Bob  White  B-K  around 
the  house,  farm  and  dairy.  Always  keep  it  handy. 

Other  ‘Bob  JVhite  Products — 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

Bob  White  Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 


Green  Mountain 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Story  of  a  New  Jersey  Strawberry  Crop 


F  vV--  ** 

’  *  T^’Y  "  .  > 
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•  Block  of  Spinach  20.r230  Feet  Unit  Cut  60  Hampers 

manage  to  get  two  crops  in  the  two  seasons,  straw¬ 
berries  and  cauliflower,  for  after  picking  iny  berries 
the  year  after  planting  the  plants,  I  plow  the  ground 
and  plant  my  late  cauliflower  on  July  10.  One  can 
get  three  crops  on  the  same  ground  in  two  seasons 
by  planting  sweet  corn  between  the  strawberry 


Chesapeake  Strawberries  Three  Years  Oltl 

plants,  but  the  ground  must  be  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  to  give  a  good  yield  of  corn  and  a  good 
growth  of  plant.  1  do  not  advise  this  method  unless 
one  is  cramped  for  space,  as  I  find  the  young  run¬ 
ners  that  root  near  the  corn  do  not  have  the  same 
thrift  as  the  others,  which  are  unhampered  by  other 
growth. 

SETTING  THE  BERRIES. — My  procedure  in 
planting  a  strawberry  bed  is  as  follows:  I  select 
a  plot  of  ground  that  has  been  plowed  the  previous 
year,  plow  as  soon  in  the  Spring  as  ground  is  dry 
enough,  then  sow  a  complete  fertilizer,  say  4  per 
cent  ammonia,  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  S 
Per  cent  potash,  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  Do 
not  spare  the  fertilizer  if  you  want  a  good  growth 
and  a  large  return  for  the  money  invested.  Then 
harrow  and  drag  until  the  soil  is  very  tine- and  level. 
I  then  mark  my  rows  4  ft.  apart.  This  is  wide 
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Mayflower  Sweet  Corn,  on  Left:  Beans  on  Right 

It  keeps  the  ground  in  a  nice  porous  condition,  and 
kills  the  young  weeds  as  soon  as  they  germinate. 
If  this  rule  is  followed  up  it  will  save  a  lot  of  hard, 
tedious  work  hoeing  out  the  weeds  after  the  runners 
are  rooted,  lhe  reason  I  advocate  using  fertilizer 
instead  of  manure  is  that  it  is  free  from  weed  seed. 


Chesapeake  Strawberry  Plants  Under  Pipe *  Set  April  6, 1922.  Photographed  June  S 


Looking  Across  the  $2,000  Acre  Truck  Plot.  Lettuce  Heads  26  to  Barrel 


July  S,  192  J 
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require  the  constant  attention  of  one’s  time,  or  would 
there  he  time  available  for  the  delivering  of  the  egj:s 
produced  to  private  customers?  Eggs  delivered  would 
perhaps  bring  15  cents  a  dozen  over  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  when  disposed  of  by  the  ease  through  Commission 
houses  or  other  sources.  Figuring  on  this  extra  35 
cents  a  dozen,  how  much  would  one  expect  in  profit  per 
hen  per  year?  IV.  A.  li. 

New  York. 

ONE  thousand  laying  hens  would  require  about 
iy2  acres  of  land  for  houses  and  yards.  I 
prefer  laying  houses  20x40  or  20x50  ft.  rather  than 
smaller  or  larger.  These  are  called  double  units, 
and  should  have  a  solid  partition  in  center.  The 
rule  is  about  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen. 
and  the  cost  will  run  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space,  depending  upon  the  method  of 
construction,  cost  of  material,  labor,  etc.  Six  or 
eight  acres  should  provide  a  very  satisfactory  range 
for  raising  enough  pullets  to  keep  your  stock  re¬ 
plenished.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  your  breeders 
a  little  more  room  than  you  give  the  layers,  as  it 
increases  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  chicks. 

1  do  not  approve  of  continual  housing  of  layers  in 
this  climate,  although  this  method  has  been  practiced 
successfully  with  small  flocks  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  with  large  flocks  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  best  results  have  usually  been  obtained  by  giving 
the  fowls  a  reasonable  amount  of  outdoor  exercise, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  One  man  ought,  to  care 
for  1,000  hens  and  market  the  produce  if  not  too  far 
from  market;  but  lie  would  require  extra  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  hatching  and  breeding  season. 
No  one  can  tell  whether  you  could  do 
better  with  poultry  than  you  can  in 
your  present  position,  as  this  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  depending  entirely  upon 
yourself  and  your  ability  to  make  a 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


iug  the  sheaves  to  tne  seii-ieeuer  is  me  cause  oi 
much  loss  of  grain  carried  over  in  the  straw  and 
poorly  cleaned  grain.  The  sheaves  should  be  pitched 
onto  the  feeder  heads  towards  the  machine  and 
lapped  or  dodged  with  those  pitched  from  the  other 
side.  This  will  keep  a  steady  stream  of  wheat  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  cylinder,  and  afford  the  most  ellieieut 
separation;  the  smooth  work  of  the  machine  is  well 
indicated  by  its  even,  steady  hum. 

On  the  other  hand,  uneven  pitching,  letting  the 
butts  go  in  first  or  other  carelessness,  results  in  a 
big  pile  of  bundles  under  the  feeder,  too  much  straw 
in  the  cylinder,  or  none  at  all,  uneven  speed  of  the 
entire  machine,  poor  separation,  loss  of  grain  and  loss 
of  time  due  to  stops  to  unchoke  the  vibrators,  blower 
and  stacker.  < train  may  be  thrashed  from  stacks, 
but  most  often  from  the  shock.  This  way  requires 
a  total  of  eight  Or  30  teams  and  about  20  men.  so  a 
few  stops  and  delays  become  a  serious  matter,  and 
especially  if  bad  weather  threatens.  Next  to  caring 
for  the  machinery,  pitching  the  bundles  to  the  self- 
feeder  is  the  most  critical  and  important,  job  of  all. 

gh  one  that  is  often  carelessly 

W.  E.  PUCK  WALL. 


and  matted  the  berries  are  rotting  badly;  even  the 
green  ones  are  mildewing,  and  this  part  of  the  bed 
will  not  yield  over  half  the  amount  of  beds  where 
the  plants  are  separated. 

NEW  PLANTINGS. —  If  the  runners  do  get 
the  best  of  you  and  make  more  plants  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  good  stand,  dig  them  out  in  the  Spring 
and  use  plants  to  start  a  new  bed.  I  prefer  starting 
■\  new  bed  every  Spring  rather  than  to  try  to  keep 
the  old  bed  clean,  as  a  rule,  but  I  have  carried  an 
old  bed  over  three  years.  I  mowed  tops  oft’  after 
picking,  giving  the  plants  a  deep  hoeing,  so  as  to 

loosen  the  soil  and  kill  the  weeds  that  may  have  and  strangely  enou 
started,  and  have  had  just  as  heavy  a  yield  as  from  performed. 

a  new  bed.  -  .  j  rx  L 

the  first  year. — The  young  plants  should  not  Drone  Trees  of  Greening  and  Duchess 

be  allowed  to  bear  any  fruit  tlie  first  season.  I  be  j  agree  quite  thoroughly  with  your  Seneca  County 
elinnlrl  nil  be  nicked  off  so  that  all  the  eorresnondent  in  his  eulogy  of  the  Greening  apple,  on 


strength  may  go  into  the  plant.  After 

the  first  hard  freezing  weather  cover 

the  plants  lightly  with  wheat  straw,  if 

possible;  salt  hay  is  better,  but  is  hard 

to  obtain.  Ho  not  cover  plants  very 

heavily,  or  it  will  smother  and  kill 

them.  Remove  the  straw  about  Marcli 

15,  or  sooner  if  it  is  an  early  Spring.  ^ 

Put  the  mulch  in  the  paths.  After  the 

plants  have  started  nicely  work  the  .  >5  /• 

straw  in  around  the  plants  with  your 

hands.  If  there  are  any  weeds  or  grass 

in  bed  remove  them  first. 

KEEF  THE  BERRIES  CLEAN.— Do  *  % 

not  depend  on  the  weeds  or  grass  to  }'- 

keep  your  berries  clean,  and  do  not  sow  5  •  V  ?' 

oats  or  anything  else  in  around  the  $t;'\>.y4*'’i 

berry  plants  for  that  purpose.  The  :  v/’i 

plants  need  all  the  substance  in  the  soil  : ;. 

to  mature  a  full  crop.  It  is  very  im-  — — - 

portant  to  have  a  nice,  clean  berry.  A 
lady  asked  me  a  few  days  ago  if  I 
varnished  my  berries,  they  were  so  bright  and  clean. 

VARIETIES— I  have  tried  a  great  many  different 
varieties,  but  find  that  the  Chesapeake  surpasses 


Fighting  the  Corn  Ear  Worm 

I  wish  you  would  give  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ou  a  worm  that  gets  on 
the  tip  of  the  ears  of  corn.  In  the  Fall 
of  1923  almost  every  ear  in  my  small 
field  of  field  corn  had  one  or  tovo  worms. 
They  would  start  very  small  on  the  tips 
and  eat  downward,  getting  larger  until 
the  cold  weather  came,  when  they  were 
killed.  The.  corn  was  a  large  dent,  with 
tall  stalks,  and  was  planted  late.  If 
the  corn  had  been  planted  earlier,  would 
the  worms  have  been  troublesome?  Can 
the  seed  from  such  corn  he  used  to  plant 
again  ?  A.  c.  n. 

of  the 


THE  writer  gave  the  story 
corn  ear  worm,  to  which  A 
refers,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November  5,  1921,  on 
page  1295,  and  gave  illustrations  of  the  work  of  the 
‘•worms”  on  tomatoes  and  on  ears  of  corn.  Al¬ 
though  the  corn  ear  worm  was  very  abundant 
in  1921,  it  may  hardly  be  noticed  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  There  are  many  natural  agencies 
that  tend  to  destroy  the  corn  ear  worms.  The 
eggs  and  young  ear  worms  are  eateu  by  several 
predaceous  insects,  while  certain  wasps  feed  on  the 
older  ear  worms,  and  the  large  robber  flies  actually 
catch  the  moths.  In  addition  there  are  several  par¬ 
asites  that  destroy  the  eggs  and  ear  worms,  and 
finally  the  weather  may  perform  an  important  role 
in  killing  off  the  insect  while  it  is  resting  in  the 
ground  over  Winter.  Thus  it  may  well  happen  that 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  of  the  coni  ear  worms 
this  season. 

Corn  ear  worms  have  no  intimate  relation  to  the 
seed  corn,  and  seed  from  corn  infested  last  year  is 
just  as  safe  to  use  as  seed  from  any  corn. 

Since  the  moth  lays  its  tiny  white  eggs  on  the  silk 
of  the  ears,  and  the  young  caterpillars  batch  out  and 
work  down  into  the  tips  of  the  ears,  they  may  be 
killed  by  dusting  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  on  the 
silk.  The  poison  should  be  mixed  with  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  equal  parts  of  each.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  apply  this  poison  mixture  is  to  dust  it  on  the 
silk  out  of  a  tin  can  that  has  a  perforated  top.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  silk 
is  nicely  formed,  and  at  least  three  applications 
should  be  made,  about  one  week  apart.  Very  satis¬ 
factory  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  control  of 
this  pest  by  dusting  the  silk,  but  it  is  a  rather  ex¬ 


page  705.  When  a  person  lias  a  large,  healthy  tree  of 
that  variety  which  continually  loafs  on  the  job,  he  is 
apt  to  become  weary  of  waiting  for  the  aforesaid  Green¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  14-year-old  Greening  (Rhode  Island)  in 
mv  vard  which  is  in  the  pink  of  condition,  so  1  am  told, 
and  yet  it  fails  to  hear  fruit  to  any  extent.  I  never  yet 
have  gotten  more  than  three  bushels  from  it.  I  keep  U 
well  mulched  with  wheat  straw,  give  it  about  5  lbs.  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  every  year,  and  spray  several  tones 
per  season,  and  yet,  as  1  have  said,  it  still  persists  m 
loafing  while  other  apple  trees  in  the  vicinity  work  full 

time.  , ,  _  , 

And  then  again  I  have  a  seven-year-old  Duchess  pear 
which  blossoms  full  each  year,  but  sets  comparatively 
little  fruit,  and  about  all  of  that  drops  be  to  re  July  3. 
This  tree  is  in  a  cultivated  plot,  but  otherwise  gets  the 
same  treatment  as  the  apple  mentioned  above,  except,  of 
course,  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  it  the  sulphate.  Now. 
can  you  give  me  any  pointers  as  to  bow  I  might  be  able 
to  gel  results  from  these  two  trees?  Other  Irnit  trees  in 
the  plot  give  good  results,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
these  two  are  so  laggard.  I  might  add  that,  both  trees 
are  set  iu  a  fine  clay  soil  which  is  comparatively  well 
drained.  c.  j.  Roberts. 

Ohio. 

SOME  of  our  Greenings  have  been  slow  to  come 
into  bearing,  especially  where  the  soil  is  not 
quite  congenial.  This  variety  seems  to  prefer  a 
rather  heavy  soil.  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  do  better 
on  a  lighter  loam,  but  on  our  farm  both  Greening 
and  Northern  Spy  do  best  on  heavy  land.  We  think 
some  strains  of  Greening  .are  naturally  slow  to  de¬ 
velop.  We  also  think  you  have  fed  this  tree  too 
much  nitrogen.  This  has  forced  a  heavy  growth  of 
wood  and  delayed  formation  of  fruit  buds.  The  tree 
has  formed  the  habit  of  making  too  much  wood 
growth.  We  should  stop  using  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  give  a  mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash.  As  for  tbe 
pear  tree,  quite  likely  the  flowers  sire  Imperfect  and 


Feeding  the  Self  Feeder 


thus  the  fruit  does  not  “set”  properly.  It  needs 
pollen  from  other  varieties.  We  shall  be  glad  to 


pensive  process  for  ordinary  field  corn.  In  the  case 
of  sweet  corn  grown  in  the  garden  for  home  use.  this 


TIIE  scene  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig,  271.  is  a  have  readers  discuss  this  problem  from  experience.  method  is  practicable.  Some  market  gardeners  who 
familiar  one  to  the  corn  belt  farmer  who  grows  _ _ _  grow  sweet  corn  on  quite  a  large  scale  may  also  find 


Winter  wheat  in  the  rotation.  This  picture  shows 
the  self  feeder  and  band  cutter  in  operation,  though 
usually  it  is  fed  from  both  shlos.  but  in  this  instance 
the  wagon  on  the  left  hand  side  bad  jttsf.  been  driven 
away  before  the  picture  was  taken.  Revolving  knives 
cut  the  bands  and  help  spread  the  bundles  before 
the  wheat  is  fed  into  tbe  cylinder.  Should  the  wheat 
be  heavy  and  tough,  or  pitched  too  fast,  there  is  a 
governing  device  that  slows  up  the  self  feeder  so  the 


Working  with  One  Thousand  Hens 

How  much  land  would  I  require  to  house  3.000  laying 
liens  properlv?  'Would  two  laying-houses  90  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  wide  take  core  of  3.000  hens,  or  would  you  advise 
units  of  live  in  a  row  to  hold  about  300  hens  apiece? 
Approximate  cost  of  these  houses?  Would  good  results 
he  obtained  by  continual  housing  of  the  layers?  How 
much  spare  would  be  required  to  bring  young  stock  to 
maturity  ready  for  the  laying  houses?  IIovv  much  space 
for  producers  of  eggs  for  hatching?  W  ould  1.000  hens 


it  profitable  to  dust  their  crop  for  the  ear  worm. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Wiiat  are  the  objections  to  feeding  small  grain 
to  poultry  in  the  sheaf  or  bundle — letting  the  hens 
do  the  thrashing?  We  see  but  one— the  trouble  in 
regulating  the  grain  feed  exactly. 


[Everyone  seems  to  know  how  criminals  (or  others) 
may  be  identified  by  “finger  prints.”  This  system  is 
based  on  the  faet  that  no  two  human  hands  are  exactly 
alike  in  their  marks  and  wrinkles.  A  print  of  the  finger 
in  black  on  paper  therefore  will  distinguish  the  hand 
from  all  others.  During  the  past  few  months  the  state¬ 
ment  has  lieon  made  that  a  similar  system  of  identifica¬ 
tion  can  be  developed  by  taking  accurate  prints  of  the 
noses  of  cattle.  The  following  article  tolls  how  this  is 
done,  and  gives  an  idea  of  what  may  come  of  it.  1 

OT'K  Prof.  Peterson,  who  has  been  working  along 
this  lino  for  some  time,  does  not  claim  to  he 
the  discoverer  of  the  idea  upon  which  the  system  is 
based.  It  is  said  that  a  breeder  somewhere  in  the 
East  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  or  arrangement  of  “hills  and  valleys”  on  the 
end  of  a  cow's  nose,  like  the  pattern 
on  the  ends  of  a  man’s  thumbs  or  Ha¬ 
gers.  differed  with  different  animals. 

The  thought  at  once  suggested  itself 
that  this  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  ^ 

and  a  system  similar  to  the  Bertillon 
system  of  identification  might  he  estab¬ 
lished  for  cattle. 

Last  Fall  Prof.  Peterson  began  tak¬ 
ing  prints  from  the  noses  of  all  calves 
in  the  University  herd.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  prints  every  mouth,  and 
seems  to  have  established  the  following 
facts:  Nose-prints  from  individual 

calves  do  not  vary  from  month  to  Scion  L 
month,  excepting  as  they  grow  larger 
with  the  growth  of  the  animal.  No 
two  animals  have  been  found  to  have  The  Various  Processes  of  Budding.  Fig.  372 

the  same  pattern  of  nose-print.  Nose* 

piints  from  members  of  the  same  family,  for  exam-  However,  we  find  that  varieties  on  Doucin  become 
pie,  mother  and  daughters,  or  calves  from  the  same  more  slender  and  straggling  in  growth.  The  dif- 
sire,  show  what  may  be  called  a  family  resemblance  ference  can  readily  be  seen  when  comparing  with 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  pattern.  This  last  a  standard  tree,  but  does  not  show  when  given  in 
faet  may  be  of  use  in  establishing  relationships  in  figures. 

cases  of  uncertain  records.  We  make  it  a  practice  with  dwarf  trees,  as  well 

There  seems  to  he  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  as  standards,  to  cut  back  the  tips  of  limbs  where  the 
system  of  nose-print  records  will  solve  the  problem  growth  seems  abnormal.  This  Spring  we  found  on 
of  a  dependable  and  convenient  method  of  identify-  examining  our  pear  block  Ivioffers  that  had  grown 
ing  cattle.  With  the  nose-print  of  the  calf  on  the  f>  ft.  during  the  past  season.  These  leaders  were 
pedigree  blank  it  will  always  be  possible  to  make  the  shortened  back  considerably,  always  cutting  at  a 
comparison  to  show  whether  or  not  the  purchaser  bud  on  the  outside  to  widen  out  the  tree  rather  than 
gets  the  animal  he  pays  for.  and  all  temptation  to  let  it  run  any  higher.  The  same  treatment  was  given 
substitute  will  be  removed.  a  block  of  dwarf  Bartlett s.  which  made  a  vigorous 

The  process  of  taking  the  prints  is  very  simple,  growth  last  season.  A  bulletin  on  “Dwarf  Apples" 
The  nose  of  the  animal  is  first  rubbed  dry  with  a  can  lie  secured  by  addressing  the  Geneva  Experi- 
clotli.  then  is  touched  with  an  inking  pad.  then  with  ment  Station,  Geneva.  N.  Y.  This  compares  apple 
a  piece  of  print  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  mimeo-  varieties  on  the  various  stocks  in  a  10-year  test  and 
graph  work.  Enclosed  are  the  prints  from  the  noses  contains  much  helpful  information, 
of  three  half-sisters.  These  show  a  general  re-  Apple  stocks  in  the  nursery  are  budded  with  the 

semblance  in  pattern,  but  are  different  in  detail.  variety  desired  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

University  of  Minnesota.  j.  m.  drew.  Small  trees  of  undesirable  varieties  can  be  budded 


Dwarf  Trees  and  Budding 

APPLE  trees  are  changed  considerably  by  the 
stocks  on  which  they  are  budded.  Those  on 
French  crab  are  full-sized  or  “standard,”  those  on 
Doucin  are  half-dwarfed,  and  those  on  French  Para¬ 
dise  are  true  dwarfs.  There  is  no  average  size  that 
could  he  given,  because  of  the  variation  in  varieties. 


raging,  and  no 

was  ordered  to 

make  a  test  by  )  f  *  1^. 

taking  bipod  from 

each  animal  and  * 

sending  it  to  a  i  ^ 

laboratory  forex-  f" 

animation.  11  e  - - - 

took  samples  from  Minnehaha  Majesty  Golden 

five  cattle,  and  f( 

then  took  blood 

from  his  own  arm  and  sent  it  with  the  others.  The 

report  came  back  about  as  follows: 

“Three  of  the  samples  of  cattle  are  clean,  two  have 
traces  of  disease.  The  sample  evidentiu  taken  from 
an  old  donlc eg  shows  evidence  of  sum<'  obscure  men¬ 
tal  disease!" 

The  prints  given  at  Fig.  373  show  the  noses  »> f 
three  half-sisters.  There  is  evidently  some  family 
resemblance,  yet  they  are  distinct  enough  to  give 
them  individual  character.  Some  years  ago  The  It. 


Af-  4.  ^  rel  of  water  and 

,  allowing  it  to  re- 

T-  IVi 

-  main  two  or  three 

omehaha  Majesty  Gold  Lass  days  before  using, 

[•j  The  same  results 

can  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  nitrate  of  soda  in  water  and  soaking 
the  ground  around  the  plants.  Care  should  Do  taken 
not  to  sprinkle  the  leaves,  as  the  solution  will  burn. 
Applications  should  not  he  made  in  the  dry  state,  as 
the  roots  are  often  burned,  especially  in  dry  weather. 
These  are  probably  better  methods  of  growing  show 
specimens  than  “skim-milk”  mixtures  often  referred 
to  in  stories  about  big  squashes  and  pumpkins. 

The  superintendent  of  the  vegetable  department 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  tells  of  one  of  these 


soon  as  the  buds  have  matured  on  the  variety  tree 
or  scion.  The  bud-sticks  or  scions  are  taken  from 
the  growth  just  made  on  the  tree,  and  all  leaves 
Stripped  off,  leaving  perhaps  a  half  inch  of  stem. 
(See  illustration.  Fig.  372).  A  T-cut  is  made  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  to  he  changed  and  a  hud  is  in¬ 
serted  as  shown,  being  sure  the  cambium  or  living 
part  of  the  scion  and  stock  touch.  The  whole  is 
wound  tightly  with  raflia  and  should  have  grown 
together  in  three  weeks.  The  next  Spring  the  tree 
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enormous  pumpkins  which  was  entered 
both  as  A  pumpkin  and  as  a  squash,  (It 
was  really  hard  to  fell  which  it  was). 

The  owner  watched  the  entries  and  found 
two  pumpkins  larger  than  his  and  only 
one  squash  larger,  so  the  enormous  vege¬ 
table  was  entered  as  a  squash.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  awards  lias  reduced  the  amount 
of  prize  money  for  these  large  specimens, 
increasing  the  amounts  on  the  more  im¬ 
portant  vegetables  and  considering  qual¬ 
ify  and  trueness  to  type  rather  than  size. 
However,  though  the  chances  for  a  large 
prize  for  these  specimens  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  amateur  growers  will  still  try  to 
grow  “the  largest  ever.” 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Poultry  Farms  and  Grain  Growinn 

1 1  seems  to  me  that  with  50  acres  of 
tillable  land  on  a  poultry  farm  one  ought 
to  he  able  to  raise  all  the  green  feed 
needed,  and  a  good  share  of  the  grain. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  poultry  manure  on  this  farm,  and  t  1m* 
best  way  to  utilize  it  is  in  growing  crops 
to  feed  the  hens,  or  for  some  other  crop 
to  be  sold  for  cash.  I  should  plan  on 
raising  several  acres  of  the  small  grains, 
so  as  to  provide  the  straw  for  litter,  as 
well  as  a  good  share  of  the  grain  for  the 
hentt-  Most  of  such  grains  can  he  fed  to 
the  hens  in  the  sheaf  and  the  thrashing 
saved.  Wheat  straw  makes  best  litter; 
oat  straw  is  good,  but  packs  down  too 
much,  and  holds  dampness  much  more 
than  wlnat  straw.  Buckwheat  is  one  of 
the  best  poultry  feeds,  and  does  not  need 
to  be  sown  till  July  1  or  a  little  later. 
Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  fop  the 
poultrymnn  to  raise,  and  the  stalks  make 
good  litter  if  cut.  But  the  corn  crop  will 
require  more  labor  than  the  small  grains. 

If  that  land,  or  a  part  of  it.  is  good 
grass  land,  and  there  is  a  good  market 
for  the  hay,  it  would  perhaps  he  best 
policy  to  put  most  of  it  into  grass  and 
sell  the  hay,  instead  of  trying  to  raise 
too  much  small  grain.  Get  it  seeth'd  down 
in  good  shape;  use  plenty  of  lime,  and 
use  the  poultry  manure  for  top-dressing, 
i uni  enormous  crops  of  hay  can  he  grown 
for  years  Without  reseeding.  Of  course, 
the  highly  nitrogenous  hen  manure  will 
need  supplementing  with  other  chemicals 
for  best  results  on  either  the  grass  o:- 
other  crops.  Where  there  are  grass  lands 
to  he  cared  for,  by  far  the  best  way  to 
use  the  hen  manure  is  to  spread  on  the 
meadows  directly  from  the  houses  the 
year  round,  and  save  all  the  labor  and 
losses  incident  to  storing  it. 

After  all,  it  depends  largely  on  local 
circumstances  how  much  grain  it  would 
pay  to  raise.  If  owner  has  team,  and 
extra  help  cun  he  had  when  needed,  a 
good  deal  of  grain  can  be  grown  with 
little  expe.nse,  as  there  will  he  a  good 
many  days  when  team  would  otherwise 
be  idle,  and  could  just  as  well  he  fitting 
the  land  or  caring  for  crop,  and  only  out¬ 
lay  would  be  for  driver,  whereas  if  both 
team  and  man  had  t>>  he  hired  at  prevail¬ 
ing  prices,  any  prospect  of  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  grain  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
In  a  good  many  places  people  could  he 
found  who  would  he  glad  to  put  in  grain 
crops  on  shares.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK, 

Fairfield  Co.,  C’onn. 


Luscious 

Strawberries 

Fresh  from  the  Picking 


GRIMM 

ALFALFA 


J  Guaranteed  not  to  winter-kill. 
There  Is  no  other  proof  of  gonu- 
Inenenit.  Next  In  Importance  m 
Freedom  From  Weeds. 

Scott's Grimm  Isonrofnllynoleot- 
ed  nnd  thoroughly  cleaned  for 
Freedom  From  Wood  Seed*  and 
Dead  Grama. 

Grimm  la  reasonable  in  price 
thia  year  Let  us  quote  prices  and 
aond  our  Seed  Hook.  It  tell*“How 
to  Know  good  seed." 

O.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO. 

42  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


THEY  add  the  crowning  glory  to  the 
home  garden  plot — the  final  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  perfect  meal.  Their  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  pleasure  -their  flavor  a  delight. 

Pick  Your  Own  from 

LOVETT’S  POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Each  grown  in  an  individual  pot 
and  shipped  direct  to  you  from  the 
select  slock  of  America's  foremost  berry 
culturists. 

An  attractive  little  book,  No.  105,  tells 
about  the  varieties  and  their  culture. 
Mailed  with  pleasure  on  request. 

J.  T.  LOVETT 

537  Sycamore  Road,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Controlling  the  Buffalo  Moth 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  control  I  be 
buffalo  moth?  Our  house  is  alive  with 
them.  We  want  to  learn  their  life,  hab¬ 
its,  etc.,  so  as  'to  know  best  how  to  be 
rid  of  tneoi.  J.  H.  n. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

The  so-called  buffalo  moth  is  the  larva 
of  the  buffalo  carpet  beetle.  It  is  a  very 
serious  pest  in  many  localities.  The 
adult  is  a  stout  oval  beetle  %  in.  or  less 
in  length;  its  wing  covers  mottled  in 
black,  white  or  yellowish  white  and  red. 
The  larva  is  a  stout,  shaggy  grub,  its  buf¬ 
falo-like  hair  giving  it  its  common  name. 
There  is  also  a  black  carpet  beetle,  the 
larva  of  which  is  a  slender,  reddish  brown 
grub  with  a  long  brushy  tail  of  reddish 
hairs. 

Both  these  beetles  are  quite  common  on 
flowers  in  late  May  and  early  June,  They 
also  occur  on  windows  in  early  Spring, 
and  arc  seen  in  Fall  and  even  Winter. 
-When  disturbed  the  carpet  beetles  lie  ktill 
as  though  dead.  In  a  warm  house  they 
are  active  throughout  the  year,  but  it  is 
believed  that,  there  are  not  more  than  two 
broods  during  the  year  in  the  Nofllh.  The 
insects  breed  in  organic  matter  outdoors 
as  well  as  within.  Fare  should  he  taken 
that  no  beetles  are  brought  in  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  in  spite  of  their  small  size,  early 
screening  of  the  windows  may  keep  out 
flying  beetles.  In  any  localities  wlic-rc  the 
beetles  are  destructive,  rugs  or  matting 
should  he  substituted  for  carpet.  Car¬ 
pets  that  are  tacked  down,  covering  the 
floor,  are  an  invitation  to  the  buffalo 
moth.  Infested  carpets  should  he  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if  badly 
infested  should  he  sprayed  with  benzine. 
This  should  he  done  out  of  doors,  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  fire.  Where  the  injury  to  the 
carpet  is  limited  to  small  areas,  the  in¬ 
serts  can  he  destroyed  by  laying  a  damp 
cloth  over  the  infested  spot,  and  then 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  it.  The  steam 
generated  penetrates  the  fabric  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  insects.  Cracks  and  crevices 
in  u  poor  floor  should  ho  filled  up,  thus 
destroying  places  of  refuge  for  insects. 
Laying  tarred  paper  under  a  carpet  has 
been  advised  as  a  preventive.  Fumiga¬ 
tion  with  sulphur  will  destroy  the  in¬ 
sects,  but  as  the  fumes  tarnish  metals,  in¬ 
jure  pain'l  nnd  bleach  fabrics,  it  is  not 
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aloix,  cli,,  when  11 
lew  cruts'  wort ll  of 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  t 

will  ilof  Witte  for  HIM',  book  mid 
I M'i  ii  how  Smooth  I  hi  i'.iii  (tar?  ,  tut 
didhiiH  on  mot  r  no. I  hniiMtholil 
ropliliM.  Sold  liy  tlanlwnn-  nod 
<Ji-m.mil  Slot  on  lit  a  *>»„  l  Iti.  mid  5-lh 
Hum  Aim  hi  lai-gur  sItk-m. 

SMOOTH* ON  MPC.  COMPANY 
Dopf.  3».M,  J.n.y  City.  N.  J..  II  5  A 


Ordinary  berries  bring 
ordinary  prices  ;  the  big 
fellows  are  just  as  easy 
to  raise,  and  the  profit 
to  you  is  much  greater, 

BUCKBEE  —Extremely 
large:  remarkable  tluvor. 
Abundant  foliage  protects 
the  berries  In  hot  weather. 
KEVITTS  JUHILEE 
Giant  fruit*,  borne  well 
nbovc  the  ground,  where 
they're  kept  clean. 

These  special  vurieties 
may  be  obtained  only 
through  ns.  Send  for  ca¬ 
talog  R,  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  them,  nnd  also  lists 
many  seeds  and  bulbs. 

WM.  M.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  yuur  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought.  to  he  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grunge  library. 

“liope  Farm  Notes"  is  a  well-printed 
"2-1  -page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  hook  of  country 
life  which  has  over  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  hook  at  yolir  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Yon  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  hook  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAUI.1KI.OWKK,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY .  KALE; 
CABBAGE.  EGG  PLANE,  PEPPER,  PARSLEY  pliuiU. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  Annual  anil  Full  iiluiiUnr.  Pot- 
vrown  anil  rumiur  |jlnrit»  that  »‘ll  lx »r  trull  ■..,■*!  Summrr. 
RASPBERRY.  BLACK  IlKItHY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT, 
CRAPE  iilum*.  BONKS,  SHRUBS  Tor  Fall  pltntlnii. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

HOLLYHOCK.  COLUMBINE.  FOXGLOVE.  SWEET  WILLIAM 
i.rul  utiirr lluidv  IVn-nnlulu :  ASTER,  SALVIA.  PANSY.  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON.  I-ORTULACA.  ZINNIA.  KIRF.I1USII.  VERBENA 


Aphis  on  Apples 

I  enclose  a  leaf  taken  from  a  tree  in 
our  apple  orchard,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  disease  has  at 
lacked  the  trees,  and  what  methods  can 
he  employed  to  combat  it.  MRS,  it.  IV. 

Westhury,  X.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  samples  of  peach  tree 
leaves,  also  a  few  leaves  from  an  apple 
tree  which  never  bore  any  fruit,  being 
five  years  old.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Peach  tree  fruit  sets  well,  fruit  seems  to 
he  pierced,  and  some  appear  to  he  eaten. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  MRS.  II.  8. 

Growers  in  all  sections  arc  troubled 
with  various  kinds  of  aphis  <n  the  apple 
trees,  and  the  specimens  rent  by  both 
Mrs.  Jt.  W.  and  Mrs.  IT.  S.  showed  signs 
of  this  pest.  Sections  with  many  late 
Spring  frosts  were  not  troubled  as  much 
as  growers  where  the  climate  was  mild. 
Pea  growers  through  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  were  also  discuss¬ 
ing  the  reduced  acreage  due  to  the  pea 
aphis,  which  was  very  abundant,  through 
the  section  mentioned.  The  aphis  is  a 
sucking  insect,  and  can  only  be  controlled 
by  a  contact  spray ;  that  is,  a  spray 
which  covers  the  body,  either  suffocating 
or  poisoning  the  pest.  from  the  outside. 
Nicotine  sulphate,  commonly  called  Black 
Leaf  -10.  is  used  to  control  the  aphis,  ami 
is  applied  either  with  lime-sulphur  or 
soap  solution,  or  with  water  alone.  Many 
growers  say  that  the  nicotine  sulphate 
is  so  expensive  thev  will  not  use  it,  think 
ing  that  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  little 
aphis  injury  rather  than  pay  the  great 
amount  for  the  insecticide  needed  This 
problem  is  certainly  one  for  discussion. 
We  do  not  use  nicotine  sulphate  here. 

T.  it.  T. 
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Strawberry  Plants 


Ten  of  the  bt-M  vi*riutii,«  se¬ 
lected  out  ot  a  hundred— enrly, 
mid-bfioton  »ud  late.  Order  oui 
1322  catalog,  today,  of  Tested 
Garden  Seed  of  all  kinds ;  nine 
all  kind*  ot  vegetable  plant*  in 
season. 

CALEB  UQGG8  At  SON 
Clicswoiil,  Del. 


SCOTT’S  HAIRY  VETCH 


A  great  cover  crop.  Builds  up  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

Write  for  prior,  nnd  Scott's  Seed  Hook 
II.  tells  about  Ibis  valuable  crop 

0.  M.  SCO  I  I  &  SONS  CO.  M A rVs V |*L I* T R0 M i’o 
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Gentlemen.  —  Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mull  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  .Notes. 
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VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters.  4  00 — 100  :  300  #1  f'r-lery,  <J  S.  Blench¬ 
ing  Whit"  Plume.  Green  Winter.  40c  100;  300— 

I  ;  DS-Z.75  nor  1,1100.  Cabbage.  4t*c — 100.  fiOO— $1; 
if  1.7.5  per  I  MOD,  Post  Paid  Catalog  Freu. 

W  s.  FORD  <■  SON  -  Marlly,  Dulaworn 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  It.  Artnstronfl  Roberts* 

A  practical  and 
handy  hoult  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
coum-t**  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  8J-5G 
For  sole  by 
THE 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Club 

A  meeting  of  tin-  Jersey  Black  <!i;int 
Club  will  be  In-Id  ill  Crosswicks.  N.  J.,  on 
July  11.  There  will  be  a  good  program 
mid  u  full  discussion  of  this  new  breed, 
with  good  speakers  mid  «  d'-rnonstration 
in  canonizing.  The  Black  Giants  are  at- 
ti-actmg  greflit  attention  at  tins  time. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  see  them  on  their 
“native  heath.” 


CRATES  MILKCASES 

;t>  Qt  |  and  2  Hiishiil-  (1A11LIFLOWKK.CA  II- 
HAOK  PIELP  A  NO  l’AC'KINt.  HOUSE 
CltATES,  M I  Lit  CASES.  Quart  I’mi  and 
puVeiBil  Anything  ill  W',od.  Itig  IioJian  Wood 
J'roduula  Co.,  lilg  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  Is.  Y. 


-compiuU  Wftb  BfiKinc,  Htw, 

I  fame,  mandrel ,  pulley  AiiC  O' 

to  mount  cm  wu*iin,  ' 


Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Constant  rains  are  making  weeds  in 
I  lie  garden,  as  we  cannot  find  the  soil  dry 
enough  to  hoe  or  use  l lie  cultivator.  But 
with  this  steaming  weather  how  things 
glow!  With  a  little  more  sunlight  the 
early  tomatoes  would  ripen.  In  fact,  if 
we  would  cut  them  and  wrap  in  paper, 
as  the  Southern  ones  are  treated,  we 
would  soon  have  the  artificially  ripe, 
skinny  tilings,  like  the  Southern,  Itut  we 
prefer  to  let  nature  take  its  course  and 
give  us  really  ripe  ones. 

Our  kind  friends  send  me  all  sorts  of 
seed.  Tlte  newest  arrival  is  a  package 
of  seed  from  Mississippi,  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  cabbage  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  The  sender  writes  that  they  are 
preferred  in  his  neighborhood  to  any  cab¬ 
bage.  They  make,  he  says,  tender  buds, 
rather  than  cabbage  heads.  1  will  try 


age,  has  to  pass  through  the  process  of 
nitrification  by  the  agency  of  the  soil 
bacteria  till  it  is  brought  into  a  nitrate 
form.  lienee  the  organic  nitrogen  is 
more  slowly  taken  by  tly  plants  than  an 
article  that  is  already  a  nitrate  and  ready 
to  be  used  at  once.  The  value  to  the 
farmer  of  this  electrically  developed  ni¬ 
trate  will  depend  on  its  commercial  value 
as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  if  offered  at  same 
price,  I  would  take  the  nitrate  of  soda 
until  I  had  had  more  experience  with 
the  lime  nitrate.  But  there  is  too  much 
money  wasted  by  our  farmers  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  nitrogen.  I  know  successful 
farmers,  grain  growers  and  dairymen, 
who  have  not  bought  any  nitrogen  in  a 
fertilizer  for  many  years,  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  better  crops  than  those  who  buy 
nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer.  But  they  get  it 
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A  Young  Fisherman  with  Ills  Homemade  Outfit 


them,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
good  head  of  Savoy  cabbage  would  be 
better,  and  real  Brussels  sprouts,  too.  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cross. 

►Seed  of  the  Curled  Scotch  kale  was 
planted  last  week  (June  19).  We  will  set 
these  like  cabbage  plants  to  get  large 
heads  to  get  tender  in  the  frost  for  Fall 
use.  Then  in  the  meantime  we  will  sow 
seed  of  the  more  hardy  curled  kale  to  cut 
in  (Winter  and  Spring. 

Last  Fall  I  wrapped  my  oleander  bush 
thickly  with  the  Canna  tops,  but  did  not 
get  them  thick  enough,  and  the  bush  was 
very  considerably  cut.  But  I  cut  into 
sound  wood,  and  the  plant  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  1  have  probably  lost  the 
bloom  for  this  season.  On  tl.e  south  side 
of  my  office,  beside  the  brick  wall  that 
encloses  the  cellar  and  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  the  frame,  I  find  a  place 
where  many  half  hardy  things  pass  the 
Winter  safely.  Along  this  wall  Camias 
and  Gladioli  are  growing  strongly,  the 
Gladioli  more  vigorously  than  those  taken 
up  and  replanted  in  Spring.  On  this 


from  the  air  through  the  growing  of 
legume  crops  and  burying  them  in  the 
soil,  or  feeding  them  and  giving  the  soil 
the  manure.  Talk  about  Muscle  Shoals 
and  nitrate  making — every  farmer  can 
make  his  own  nitrates,  and  make  them 
cheaper  than  Ford  could  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  “Do  it  yourself.’’ 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Shading  Greenhouses 

During  the  Summer  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  shade  greenhouse  roofs  for  the 
protection  of  delicate  plants.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  gardeners  used  to  use  whitewash 
tor  this  purpose,  which  was  quickly 
washed  off  by  the  rain.  Later  formulas 
use  green  coloring  in  this  shading,  and 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Botanic 
Garden,  gives  tin-  following  -suggestions : 

*1  r,tji  recently  the  formula  used  was 
white  lead,  whiting  and  shutter  green, 
mixed  with  benzine  to  form  a  spray.  The 
use  of  this  preparation  required  over  300 
gallons  of  benzine  annually  to  cover  the 
entire  glass  area,  and  the  spray  was  both 
costly  and  unpleasant  to  apply.  Fre¬ 
quently  too  much  white  lead  would  he 
used  or  the  solution  would  not  be  sufli- 


satne  border  the  feverfews  always  bloom  ciently  agitated,  and  permanent  splotches 

'!■■■  »“<■  "■«  n.  £?“!!; S5wiitterw2.£,“"5SoS; 

the  l  all.  experiments  bnvi.  n-KiiUn/t  l«  n  n, 


Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  I  am  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  domestic  affairs. 
One  woman  correspondent  sends  me  10 
cents  in  stamps  and  asks  me  to  send  her 
a  recipe  for  making  dill  pickles.  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  pickling, 
but  I  imagine  that  dill  pickles  are  only 
ordinary  pickles  flavored  with  the  leaves 
of  the  dill  plant.  And  a  man  writes  to 
know  if  I  know  of  any  substitute  for 
buttermilk  in  the  making  of  bread.  This 
comes  from  where  the  people  habitually 
eat  hot  soda  biscuits  every  meal,  and 
then  buy  quack  remedies  for  indigestion. 
They  never  have  real  bread  lightened  by 
yeast.  There  are  many  thousands  who 
do  make  good  bread  and  never  see  butter¬ 
milk.  I  may  get  to  lie  a  cook  and  bread- 
maker  if  I  keep  on  writing  for  these  peo¬ 
ple. 

Another  correspondent  asks  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  value  of  Norwegian  ni¬ 
trate  of  lime.  I  do  not  know  its  commer¬ 
cial  value,  as  I  have  never  bought  it,  but 
no  plant  uses  nitrogen  until  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  nitrate.  Organic  nitrogen,  as 
in  cottonseed  meal,  fish  scrap  and  tank- 


scrape  ott  for  the  \\  inter  season.  Recent 
experiments  have  resulted  in  a  much 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  spray 
which  will  withstand  heavy  rainy  periods, 
hut  nevertheless  will  wash  off'  by  Fall. 
H  ator  is  used  instead  of  benzine  and 
potassium  bichromate  and  powdered  glue 
are  substituted  for  white  lend.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  formula  used,  the  shutter 
green  being  omitted  if  a  white  shade  is 
desired  : 

Water  .  1  gal. 

W  biting  .  1  ]b. 

Shutter  green  (dry) .  2y>  oz, 

Powdered  glue . 3  oz. 

Bichromate  of  potassium .  1)4  oz. 

In  preparation  the  powdered  glue  and 
the  potassium  bichromate  are  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  separate  containers.  The 
whiting  is  dissolved  in  cold  water.  The 
glue  and  bichromate  of  potassium  should 
not  be  mixed  with  the  water  and  whiting 
until  just  before  using,  ami  after  mixing 
the  solution  should  be  kept  from  the  sun 
to  prevent  premature  setting  or  harden¬ 
ing,  This  solution,  after  screening,  will 
pass  readily  through  a  hand  spray  or 
barrel  pump.  At  the  Garden  the  small 
hand  syringe  is  used  in  applying  the 
spray  to  the  small  houses,  and  if  a  sharp, 
jerky  movement  is  used  an  even  shade 
will  result,  hut  the  ordinary  movement 
produces  an  irregular  shade.  In  spray¬ 
ing  the  large  conservatories  the  power 
spray  supplied  with  Bordeaux  nozzle  is 
used  to  advantage.” 


Let  it  Rain ■ 


Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  hold  tight  and 
snug  through  storm  or  thaw.  They  are  made 
of  carefully  selected  waterproof  and  weather- 
resisting  materials.  Their  quality  is  guaranteed 
by  1  he  Barrett  Company’s  sixty  years  of 
leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  good  roofings. 

Whether  you  want  to  roof  your  residence, 
you  barn  or  silo  or  any  other  buildings,  you’ll 
find  a  style  of  Everlastic  for  the  purpose — red 
or  green  mineral-surfaced  shingles  in  four 
styles,  a  mineral-surfaced  roll  roofing,  and 
plain  surfaced  “rubber”  roofing.  Whichever 
style  you  choose  you  can  depend  upon  long 
service  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

But  there  is  only  one  sure  way  to  get  Ever¬ 
lastic  quality — see  that  the  Barrett  Everlastic 
label  is  on  every  roll,  and  on  every  package  of 
shingles  you  buy. 

Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  "Rubber”  Rooting. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
roofings.  Csed  throughout  the 
world.  It  i*  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable,  and  very  low 
in  price.  Easy  to  lay:  no 
skilled  labor  required.  Nails 
and  cement  included  in  each 
roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Rooting. 

The  most  beautiful  and  endur¬ 
ing  roll  rooting  nude.  Surfaced 
with  everlasting  mineral  m 
art  shades  of  red  or  green, 
requires  no  painting.  Combines 


real  protection  against  fire  with  they  took  exactly  like  Indtvid- 
beuuty.  Nails  and  cement  in  ual  shingles.  Kiro- resisting, 
each  roll.  Need  no  painting. 


Everlastic  Octo-Strip  Shingles. 

A  new  Everlastla  Shingle  that 
Is  the  latest  development  iti 
tic  atrip  ihlngle 
red  or  green  mineral  surface. 
Made  in  a  form  that  offers  a 
variety  of  designs  in  laying 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles. 

Four  shingles  In  one.  Made 
of  high  grade  waterproofing 
materials  with  a  red  or  green 
mineral  surface.  When  laid 


Everlastic  Single  Shingles. 

Same  material  and  art  finish 
(red  or  green)  as  the  Multi- 
Shingles.  but  made  in  indi¬ 
vidual  shingles;  site  8  x 
inches. 

Everlastic  Giant  Shingles. 

Identical  ip  stupe  with  Ever¬ 
lastic  Single  Shingles  hut  made 
considerably  heavier  and 
thicker  They  are  •■giants”  for 
strength  and  durability. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklets 

Company  ^ 


In  most  cases  Everlastic  Roof¬ 
ing  can  be  laid  over  the  old  roof 


you  Can  Make 
Money  Milling  Flour 

Ono  of  tho  best  paying  and  moat  dignified  busi- 
— ri ca-cs  you  can  get  in. 

c*r  put  your  boy  in  now¬ 
adays.  is  flour  milling 
On  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "  Midget  " 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  Irorn  the 
BUrt, 

•‘Midget*'  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  tho  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
ami  feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  1  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $*000  '*  oav*  A.  11  IJng.  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  ''Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  $i0  per  day,”  Chin. 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper,  lex.:  "Was  S-uiM)  in  debt 
when  1  bought  niy  25  bnrrol  "Midget."  and  the 
little  mill  milled  mo  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  1  bought  my  hi  barrel  mill  from  you," 
aovs  M.  A.  karam,  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  IS.  25,  60  and  1.0  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  <tay  ns  any  mill  can  make. 
Wnto  for  free  book,  “The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Vancouver 


EASY  to  put  in  concrete  floors, 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc, 
I  at  big  saving  with  Kwik-Mix 
I  Concrete  Mixer  Also  make  $10 
'  -i  .la  $20  a  day  spare  tune  con- 
lr|  cretrng  for  neighbors  Mixes 
U  Concrete  as  good  as  $200  mix- 
lS  ers,  wheeibarrowfui  a  minute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $3  7S  ai*cT  J)  Days  Trial, 
—balance  mom, My  J  months 

or  $JiC0  cash  with  order 

_ >  Write  today  Sir  ,  analog— 

|Sw  Free  Book  on  concrete. 

'  I  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works 
111  III  Cleveland  A,e.  Milwaukee 


WITTE  SCO 

Buzz  Saw  vy 

r"  Zlf*  Cut* Quick.  Ncede-d  on 

Every  Farm.  Built  in  3 »cz»4,  ft»S§  jJeeMUp 


Httsbgh 

S7&.&J 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS"""- 
1897  Oakland  At*.,  Kansu  City. 

1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

GEEAT  M1DSEA80N  TRUCK  REGION  IN  FULL 

SWING — TOO  -MUCH  RAIN,  RUT  CROPS 
ARE  FAIR — THE  LAND  OF  MUTLE 
TEA  M  S  AND  COLORED  FARM 
IlEt-F 

The  “Norfolk”  section  is  the  mid-Sum- 
iiicr  truck  garden  of  the  great  Northeast¬ 
ern  cities.  It  includes  not  only  the  40,000 
acres  around  the  city,  but  also  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  much  larger  areas  in  the 
various  canes,  peninsulas  and  islands  of 
Southern  Virginia  and  Maryland,  besides 
certain  districts  of  North  Caroline  which 
ship  through  Norfolk. 

The  rank  and  tile  of  Northern  city 
consumers  get  their  first  taste  of  food 
fresh  or  partly  fresh  from  the  ground 
when  this  great  South  Atlantic  vegetable 
garden  is  in  full  swing.  It  is  then  that 
city  prices  fall  within  the  scope  of  thin 
purses. 

A  NATURAL  TRUCK  REGION 

Fortunately  for  the  consuming  millions, 
nature  has  laid  out  this  whole  region  as 
a  truck  farm.  Much  of  the  land  looks 
flat  as  a  table,  yet  needs  little  drainage 
because  of  sandy  subsoil.  The  top  soil, 
like  the  farm  help,  ranges  in  color  from 
near  black  to  almosr  white,  but  contains 
enough  substance  for  a  good  yield  in 
moist  seasons  and  if  liberally  helped  with 
fertilizers.  The  whole  region  is  cut  up 
and  interlined  with  hays,  inlets  and 
streams,  which  soften  the  climate,  pre¬ 
vent  frosts  and  favor  ample  rainfall.  The 
large  area  of  tidewater  is  also  a  great 
help  in  marketing.  Thousands  of  boats, 
scows  and  steamers  collect  the  truck 
shipments  at  the  farm  and  village  land¬ 
ings  and  take  it  to  shipping  points  or 
directly  to  distant  markets. 

FLOODS  OF  RAIN 

This  season  the  truckers  have  had  more 
than  water  enough.  Numerous  showers, 
some  of  tlmm  like  cloudbursts,  raised  the 
streams  in  early  June  to  flood  level,  and 
occasionally  the  tips  of  corn  and  potato 
plants  could  be  seen  juSI  above  the  muddy 
overflow.  At  one  time  in  June  it  looked 
as  if  the  potato  crop  on  the  Norfolk  Hats 
would  he  ruined.  Rut  sandy  subsoil,  aided 
by  a  few  ancient  ditches,  drained  off 
the  water  like  magi<\  and  the  average 
condition  was  fair  to  good  by  the  end  of 
June.  Potatoes,  the  leading  Summer  crop, 
were  turning  out  about  MO  barrels  per 
acre  on  good,  well-managed  land;  that  is 
on  the  fairly  dark  sandy  loam,  dressed 
with  half  a  ton  or  more  of  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer,  sometimes  aided  with  manure  from 
city  stables,  and  the  crop  cleanly  culti¬ 
vated. 

PLENTY  OF  FARM  HELP 

The  small,  compart  type  of  gasoline 
tractor  does  good  work  on  this  flat,  stone¬ 
less  land,  doing.  On  some  farms,  much  of 
the  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  culti¬ 
vating.  spraying,  weeding  and  digging  on 
some  farms,  although  mule  teams  and  the 
colored  man,  woman  or  child  with  the 
hoe  are  still  plentiful.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  are  to  be  seen  such  large  groups  of 
temporary  help.  They  flock  in  the  potato 
holds  like  blackbirds,  nr  this  season,  fill¬ 
ing  row  after  row  of  barrels  as  fast  ns  a 
half  dozen  teams  can  take  the  spuds  to 
the  loading  station,  and  clearing  up  50- 
aero  fields  in  a  day  or  two. 

Wages  are  about  50  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war.  but  have  always 
been  lower  than  in  Northern  trucking 
regions.  The  colored  people  have  been 
brought  up  to  do  this  kind  of  work  and 
seem  to  compare  well  in  effectiveness  with 
the  temporary  help  used  around  Now 
York.  Boston  nr  Philadelphia.  Neither 
the  mule  nor  the  darky  seems  to  mind  the 
long,  wilting  (lays  and  stinging  flies, 
which  wear  out  horses  and  cause  a  white 
farmer  to  feel  “raal  triflin'  ”  at  times.  < 

To  he  sure,  the  farm  hand  ns  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  often  unreliable.  lie  may  come 
to  work  next  day  and  he  may  not  come 
for  a  week.  The  Northern  employer  is 
like  the  man  who  couldn’t  get  along  with 
his  wife  and  couldn’t  get  along  without 
her.  With  no  n. ules  and  no  colored  help, 
indoors  and  out.  the  early  trucking  region 
would  come  to  a  standstill.  g.  R-  f. 


Farmers’  Field  Days  at  the  State  College 

The  third  annual  Farmers’  Field  Days 
at  the  New  York  State  College  were  held 
on  June  22  and  23.  This  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dnvs  was  reduced  from  three  days 
to  two.  as  it  was  thought  to  he  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  farmers  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Despite  the  rains-  on  the  first  day 
and  the  days  which  preceded  the  opening 
dale,  1,100  farmers  ami  their  wives  at¬ 
tended.  The  regular  program  provided 
for  the  inspection  of  the  fields  in  the 
morning,  and  the  afternoon  was  to  be 
given  over  to  the  picnic  feature  of  the 
day.  hut  the  rain  on  the  first  day  made 
this  impossible.  The  program  maker 
arose  to  the  situation,  however,  and  pro¬ 
vided  lectures  in  the  morning. 

This  time  of  year  affords  an  ideal  time 
to  visit  the  experimental  fields  and  get 
an  understanding  of  just  how  the  work  is 
carried  on.  To  many  a  college  farm  or 
experiment  station  is  an  ideal  farm.  This 
is  not  the  situation  af  all  when  we  stop 
to  investigate  the  exact  situation.  Dr. 
Thatcher  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  talk  gave  in  a  few  words 
what  an  experiment  station  was  when  he 


said  that  it  was  established  to  find  out 
why  certain  things  were  so.  so  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  might  he  understood  and 
applied  to  similar  circumstances  any¬ 
where.  lie  also  said  that  an  experiment, 
station  does  for  the  farmers  what  they 
are  unable  to  do  themselves  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  This  last  factor  was 
brought  out  in  the  visit  to  th<*  fields  in 
which  the  department  of  soils  and  farm 
crops  carry  on  their  work.  Here  the 
[dots  where  the  held  crops  and  rotations 
are  conducted  are  divided  off  by  concrete 
partitions  so  that  the  soil  test  cannot  he 
thrown  out  and  influenced  by  the  soil 
from  some  near-by  plot.  A  close  study 
of  this  method  at  first  does  not  appear 
practical,  hut  a  closer  analysis  provides 
ample  reason  why  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  way. 

Dairy  farmers  were  interested  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  college  herd  primarily  because  of 
the  interesting  development  that  has  been 
made  in  the  Glistn  family.  This  family 
is  the  foundation  of  the  college  Holstein 
herd.  One  of  the  members  of  this  family. 
Glista  Ernestine,  has  recently  made  a 
world’s  record  for  cows  of  any  breed.  She 
completed  her  seventh  seven-day  test,  and 


As  I  look  at  the  flowers  I  think  of  the 
experience  we  had  with  sweet  peas  two 
years  ago.  We  had  always  planted  them 
early,  using  the  usual  trench  method,  and 
we  had  had  more  or  less  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  That  year  we  did  just 
the  same  way.  using  seed  from  the  same 
seedsmen  and  planting  in  the  same  place. 
Thf  plants  came  up  well,  and  were  soon 
well  started  on  their  wire  support.  One 
evening,  after  a  particularly  hard  day  In 
the  kitchen.  I  went  to  look  at  them,  and 
to  get  a  moment’s  rest  before  putting  the 
children  to  bed.  When  I  reached  the 
garden  gate  I  found  if  wide  open  and  our 
two  pet  lambs  down  at  the  end  of  the 
row  of  sweet,  peas  contentedly  chewing 
on  the  very  last  vine,  of  course  1  was 
heart-broken,  and  ns  I  chased  them  around 
and  around  that  big  garden  I  was  angry 
enough  to  have  almost,  killed  them  if  I 
could  have  caught  them,  but  when  they 
at  last  found  the  gate  and  ran  out  with 
a  bob  of  their  funny  tails  they  turned 


in  each  of  the  seven  tests  produced  more 
than  M0  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  seven  days. 

The  keen  interest  of  the  whole  week 
centered,  however,  in  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work,  in  which  200  members  took 
part.  A  special  program  hud  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  and  they  were  alert  to 
the  demonstrations  and  lectures.  In  the 
afternoon  the  lio\  s  of  the  club  went  to 
the  baseball  cage  of  the  university,  where 
the  horseshoe  pitching  contest  was  in  ac¬ 
tion.  and  took  part  in  many  cases  with 
the  ability  of  the  adults.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  James  Dodge  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boys’ 
Calf  Club  of  Livingston  Goiinty  for  two 
years.  lie  lacked  but  one  lap  of  winning 
the  State  cup  and  championship  for  his 
ho  rsesh  oe-p itch  i  n  g  a  hi  1  i  t  y . 

The  main  interest  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  focused  around  the 
contest  in  which  G.  E.  Snyder,  a  fruit 
grower  of  Albion,  holder  of  the  State 
horseshoe-pitching  championship,  defended 
his  titV.  This  he  was  able  to  hold  be¬ 
cause  of  his  long  experience  in  the  game, 
although  some  of  the  new-comers  showed 
plenty  of  ability. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand.  president  of 
the  university,  addressed  the  field  day 
visitors  on  the  second  day  in  Bailey  Hall, 
the  large  auditorium  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Liberty  Ilyde  Bailey,  the  former 
dean  of  the  college.  Dr.  l'crratid  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitors  to  the  university  and 
apologized  at  the  same  time  for  welcom¬ 
ing  them  to  something  which  is  their  own. 
lie  stated  that  since  the  college  officers 
have  a  certain  responsibility  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  he  ventured  to  welcome  them 
to  the  university.  The  main  part  of  his 
address  was  given  to  the  dismission  of 
the  need  of  a  greater  feeling  of  group  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  American  life.  He  sketched 
the  wonderful  progtess  that  has  been 
made,  and  showed  how  the  population 


has  begun  to  press  somewhat  on  our  re¬ 
sources.  He  dwelt  On  the  subject  which 
is  nearest  his  heart,  namely,  the  question 
of  health  and  health  standards,  regardless 
of  where  we  live.  He  com  hided  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  responsibility  which  the 
citizenship  must  carry,  and  stated:  ''As 
a  nation  we  must  get  ..way  from  the  idea 
that  all  the  things  needed  for  our  welfare 
should  be  dropped  into  our  laps  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  similar  agencies," 

'File  Summer  farmers’  week  may  never 
assume  the  proportions  that  the  Winter 
farmers'  week  has.  hut  it  affords  the 
farmers  of  the  State  a  chance  to  study 
the  station  during  the  growing  season, 
and  in  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  a 
State-wide  picnic.  The  event  has  now 
'become  a  regular  part  of  the  institution 
program.  k.  a.  f. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  suspension  of  the 
anthracite  mines  since  April  1  has  cost 
the  operators  $52,780,000  and  the  miners 
$41  .970,600,  Clifford  It.  Connelley,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  said  in  an  address  before 
the  Scranton  Itotary  Club  June  2M. 
Speaking  on  waste  in  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
dustries.  Commissioner  Connelley  said 
the  loss  to  the  operators  and  miners  of 
the  entire  State  is  approximately  $200,- 


nrotind  and  looked  at  me  so  innocently 
that  I  entirely  forgave  them. 

A  few  days  later  1  was  surprised  to 
find  the  sweet  peas  had  started  up  again, 
sturdier  and  stockier  than  ever:  they 
grew  rapidly,  and  1  picked  the  first  bou¬ 
quet  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  could 
have  picked  one  every  day  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  when  the  first  heavy  frost  came. 
They  were  such  beautiful  flowers,  very 
large,  and  there  were  three  and  some¬ 
times  four  on  a  stem.  I  tried  to  pick 
them  every  other  day,  and  it  was  a  joy 
to  have  them  to  give  them  to  all  my 
friends,  supplying  the  church  and  having 
fresh  bouquets  of  the  right  color  in  all 
the  rooms.  Even  then  there  were  more 
than  I  knew  what  to  do  with  or  had  time 
to  pick. 

Ever  since  that  year  we  have  wondered 
whether  sweet  peas  would  do  better  if 
they  were  always  pruned,  or  whether  that, 
just  happened  to  he  a  good  year  for  them. 

A  PLAIN  COUNTRY  WOMAN. 


000,000  tip  to  this  time.  The  loss  in 
wages  to  the  miners,  M26.2Sfi  of  whom 
are  involved  in  the  present  suspension  in 
both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  totals  $04,420,755. 

The  levee  system  protecting  the  town 
of  Mercedes.  Tex.,  from  Rio  Grande  flood 
waters  began  crumbling  June  25  and 
within  a  few  hours  approximately  half 
of  the  residence  district,  of  the  town  was 
under  20  inches  of  water. 

The  Summer  colony  at  Verona  Beach 
on  Oneida  Lake,  X.  Y.,  was  threatened 
with  extinction  .Tune  25  when  three 
barges  filled  with  powder  caught  tire  and 
burned  in  a  spectacular  manner.  Fanned 
by  a  still  breeze,  the  flames  spread  rapidly. 
With  each  explosion  of  powder,  spurts  of 
flame  shot  2(H)  feel  into  the  air.  Rome 
and  Oneida  sent  fire  apparatus  to  the 
scene.  The  Syracuse  Sand  Company  was 
the  owner  of  the  barges. 

In  the  mine  war  near  Herrin.  Ill., 
where  5,000  striking  union  miners  at¬ 
tacked  imported  workers  June  21-22,  over 
40  persons  were  killed.  The  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  dead  may  reach  mmo.  Great 
brutality  was  shown,  many  captives,  it 
is  asserted,  being  murdered  in  cold  blood 
under  circumstances  of  unusual  atrocity. 
A  coroner's  jury  declared  a  crippled  mine 
superintendent,  who  was  among  the 
killed,  responsible,  as  he  shot  at  tres¬ 
passing  strikers.  Troops  are  asked  to 
protect  wounded  non-union  men  still  in 
hospital,  as  it  is  feared  they  will  he  mas¬ 
sacred. 

The  schooner  Coral  Spray  arrived  at 
La  Have.  Nova  Scotia,  June  2(1.  with  15 
of  the  16  missing  men  of  the  Gloucester 
schooner  Puritan,  which  was  wrecked  off 
Sable  Island  June  2M.  Only  one  of  the 
crow,  Christopher  Jobanson.  was 
drowned.  Hope  had  been  almost  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  men  by  Captain  Jeffrey 
Thomas  and  four  of  the  crew  who  were 


Sweet  Peas 


rescued  and  taken  to  Halifax.  The 
schooner,  which  was  a  prospective  con¬ 
tender  for  the  international  fishermen's 
races  next  Fall,  was  reported  a  hopeless 
wreck. 

Hundreds  of  residents  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Fast  Nineteenth  Street  and  Avenue  1), 
in  the  "Gas  House  District,”  New  York 
City,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
heavy  clouds  of  smoke  which  poured  from 
a  burning  factory  building  at  5M4  East 
Nineteenth  Street  June  27.  Three  alarms 
were  turned  in  and  the  damage  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000. 

Eight  bandits  attempted  to  hold  up  a 
fast  freight  train  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
near  Waldvviek.  N.  J..  June  27.  In  a 
pistol  light,  in  which  15  shots  were  fired, 
Kd \vnrd  1 1;i  mil  ton.  jin  Kric*  dotootivo,  was 
wounded.  According  to  an  official  of  the 
Erie  Kailroad  detective  force,  the  bandits 
probably  were  in  search  of  a  shipment  of 
100  eases  of  liquor,  valued  at  $25,000. 
f he  bandits  fled  after  Detective  Hamil¬ 
ton  fell.  Members  of  the  train  crew,  who 
went^  to  Hamilton's  aid.  searched  the 
vicinity,  but  the  bandits  escaped. 

Charged  with  conspiring  to  rob  the 
l  nited  States  Government  of  $60,000  in 
quartermasters  supplies,  six  men  were 
arrested  June  27  in  Newark.  N.  J.  Two 
of  them,  Louis  McNeil,  a  former  soldier, 
of  ) 2  Center  Street,  Newark,  and  Floyd 
Dickinson  of  12M  Houston  Avenue.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  were  held  in  $5,000 
hail  each  by  I ’nited  Stales  Commissioner 
Littery.  The  other  prisoners  are  Privates 
Stntusbcrgcr,  Braidonberg  and  Norms  of 
the  army  base  at  Port  Newark  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Barber  of  Governors  Island.  The 
robbery  was  brought  to  light  through  the 
collision  on  June  21  of  an  array  transport 
and  an  automobile  on  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way.  Perry  Carey  of  22(t  Evergreen 
Avenue.  Newark,  the  driver  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  was  arrested.  An  investigation 
was  instituted  by  Government  officials, 
who  caused  the  arrest  of  the  six  men, 

One  man  was  killed  and  two  were 
wounded  iu  an  attack  June  27  upon  an 
automobile  in  which  three  men  were  rid¬ 
ing  to  work  4i t  the  stripping  mine  of  the 
Union  Coal  Stripping  and  .Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  O. 

WA SHIM !T< >N.  —  Under  a  hill  de¬ 
signed  ro  tighten  tip  the  immigration  law, 
introduced  June  26  by  Chairman  Johnson 
of  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  ad¬ 
mission  for  nennanent  residence  in  this 
country  would  bo  granted  only  to  aliens 
eligible  for  citizenship,  thus  shutting  the 
gates  to  Japanese.  Chinese.  Mongolians 
and  others  not  granted  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship  who  desire  such  residence.  Re¬ 
duction  of  quotas1  from  M  per  cent  to  2 
per  com,  effective  July  1.  1!)2M,  also  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill,  which  provides  that  aliens 
seeking  to  come  to  this  country  would  be 
required  to  obtain  certificates  of  admis¬ 
sion  from  American  consular  agents,  and 
the  quotas  would  he  based  upon  the  pop¬ 
ulations  of  foreign  born  in  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  1910  census. 

Throught  the  savings  made  as  a  result 
of  the  economy  measures  of  the  Harding 
Administration  and  the  working  of  the 
budget  system,  the  Government  probably 
will  finish  the  fiscal  year  1922  on  June  MO 
with  an  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over 
ordinary  disbursements.  I  hi  June  2M  the 
Government's  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
reached  $4,050,875,0(10.  This  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  ordinary  receipts  and  interest 
charges  by  $843,000,000.  Customs  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  year  are-  $847,122,000,  or 
$45,000,000  ahead  of  those  for  1921.  but 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes  have 
dropped  more  than  a  billion.  The  figure 
for  this  year  so  far  is  $2,045,000,000.  as 
against  $3.15.8,000.000  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  Ordinary  disbursements,  how¬ 
ever.  have  been  brought  down  from 
$1,941,000,000  for  1921  to  82,292.525,000 
for  this  year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Dates  for 
Farmers’  and  Home-makers’  Week  at  the 
New  Hampshire  College.  Durham,  N.  II., 
have  been  auimuneed  by  Director  J.  C. 
Kendall  of  the  New  Hampshire  Extension 
Service.  This  will  be  the  fourth  of  the 
Summer  Farmers’  Weeks,  and  will  be 
held  August  15  to  18. 

Headed  by  Senator  Kendrick,  a  party 
of  wealthy  ranchers  from  Wyoming  are 
planning  a  trip  to  Alberta  to  look  over 
the  cattle  possibilities,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  issued  by  the  Department'  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Edroouton. 

Alberta's  wheat  acreage  this  year  will 
be  approximately  10  per  cent  larger  than 
in  1921.  according  to  estimates  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
total  of  3,875,800  acres  planted  to  wheat 
is  indicated  by  the  latest  returns.  Moist¬ 
ure  was  plentiful  throughout  the  planting 
season  and  the  prospects  for  a  fine  har¬ 
vest,  it  is  said,  were  never  more  promis¬ 
ing  til  this  time  of  year.  The  outlook  is 
especially  good  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  where  the  rainfall  hits  been 
heavier  than  in  several  years.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  agricultural  and  live  stock 
products  produced  in  Alberta  in  1921  was 
$137,455,706.  Of  this  total  grains,  fod¬ 
ders  and  vegetables  accounted  for  $82.- 
795.290:  animals  slaughtered  and  sold, 
$17,290,416 :  (lair.v  products.  $8,470,000; 
horticultural  products  and  garden  stuff, 
$1,600,000.  The  increased  acreage  to 
wheat  this  year  it  attributed  to  the  influx 
of  settlers.  The  agricultural  development 
of  the  province  lias  been  remarkable  when 
it  is  considered  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
Alberta  was  largely  open  range  country 
pastured  by  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 
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Steam  or  Gasoline;  Windmill  for 
Electric  Power 

1.  I  have  a  small  sawmill  which  at 
pres  out  is  run  by  a  15-h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  As  this  engine  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less,  I  have  to  get  some  other  kind  of 
power.  I  am  hesitating  befweu  a  steam 
engine  of  1  2  or  15  h.p.  and  a  tractor, 
I  understand  that  steam  makes  the  best 
power  to  saw  with,  but  1  know  nothing 
about  steam  engines,  either  their  price  or 
their  workings.  Is  there  a  constant 
tinkering  with  them,  and  replacement 
required  like  a  gas  engine?  Do  the 
repairs  require  an  expert  to  make? 
in  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  ever 
want  to  move  my  mill,  so  the  question 
of  moving  the  engine  around  would  not 
enter  into  the  question.  The  use  for  a 
tractor  on  my  farm  would  he  very  little. 
I  should  probably  saw  only  in  the  dead 
of  Winter,  so  my  lire  hazard  would  not 
be  much.  The  conditions  being  such.  I 
am  undecided  between  steam  and  gas. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  gas  en¬ 
gines.  and  off-hand  I  should  decide  to  get 
any  other  kind  of  power  in  the  world.  I 
am  Writing  this  to  find  out  if  steam  gets 
out  of  order  as  easily  as  gas.  whether  it 
is  easily  run,  whether  there  is  much  over¬ 
hauling  to  it..  In  other  words,  I  want,  to 
know  the  outs  of  a  small  steam  euginc. 

Some  time  hack  I  noticed  n  query  as  to 
burning  green  wood.  Ash  burns  the  best, 
making  a  quick,  hot  tire,  nearly  as  good 
as  dry  wood.  Gray  birch  is  the  next  best. 

2.  I  have  seen  advertisement  of  a  farm 

electric  plant  run  by  windmill  power. 
What  should  you  say  the  outs  of  such  a 
system  were?  b.  s. 

1.  A<  you  suggest,  the  steam  engine 
makes  a  very  dependable,  smooth-working 
power,  kike  the  gas  engine,  it  requires 
occasional  adjustment  of  hearings,  etc. 
Unlike  the  gas  engine,  it  will  continue  to 
operate,  although  not  so  effectively,  when 
minor  things  are  wrong,  the  gas  engine 
stopping  under  similar  conditions.  A 
point  against  the  steam  engine  is  the 
attention  required  while  running,  main¬ 
taining  a  fire  and  the  proper  water  level 
in  the  boiler.  Then.  too.  it  has  to  be 
fired  up  some  little  time  before  it  is 
needed  to  secure  a  steam  pressure.  If 
you  are  already  familiar  with  a  gasoline 
engine  it  seems  probable  that  you  would 
be  best  satisfied  with  this  type  of  power, 
as  very  little  attention  is  required  when 
once  the  engine  is  started  and  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  free  for  other  work.  However,  if 
the  engine  is  to  he-  used  only  for  work 
in  the  sawmill,  why  buy  a  tractor?  If  to 
be  used  solely  for  stationary  work,  it 
would  seem  that  a  heavy  stationary  en¬ 
gine,  burning  kerosene  oil,  would  be 
superior  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Such  an  engine  could  he  placed  on  a 
secure  foundation  and  put  in  the  best 
condition  to  run. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  lighting  plant 
operated  by  windmill,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  factors  working  against  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  due  to  the  extremely 
variable  speed  of  the  wind  wheel,  and 
for  the  present  at  least  I  would  rather 
pin  m.v  faith  to  a  gasoline  or  water  driven 
plant,  which  does  not  have  these  difficul¬ 
ties  to  overcome,  and,  furthermore,  has 
been  a  much  longer  time  in  development. 


Paint  Peels  Off 

I  have  a  house  to  paint  that  has  been 
painted  three  times,  and  each  time  the 
paint  peels  off  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  on.  Is  there  not  some  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this,  ns  I  desire  to  paint  again,  and 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  same  experience? 
The  house  is  frame,  pine,  and  is  located 
in  the  village,  ami  is  no  more  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind  than  any  other  housp. 

Williamson.  N.  Y.  o.  W.  J. 

Nothing  definite  can  lie  told  you  without 
knowing  more  about  the  conditions  "under 
which  house  was  painted.  Applying  too 
thick  a  coat  of  some  of  the  prepared 
paints  will  result  in  cracking  and  peel¬ 
ing.  as  the  material  from  which  the  paint 
is  made  produces  a  hard  enamel-like  sur¬ 
face  when  dry.  which  in  not  clastic,  and 
which  must  therefore  crack  when  there 
is  any  change  in  size,  as  there  is  hi  mid 
to  be,  due  to  expansion  of  the  wood  and 
paint  coat  from  heat  or  contraction  from 
cold.  Also  the  color  has  something  to  do 
with  the  durability.  An  experienced 
painter  tolls  me  that  a  dark  red  or  green 
house  is  more  subject  to  cracking  and 
peeling  than  the  other  colors. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  this  trouble 
is  the  use  of  a  poor  priming  coat.  Yellow 
ochre  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  a 
cheap  oil  and  used  for  a  priming  coat,  a 
better  grade  of  paint  being  used  to  finish 
the  work.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  prim¬ 
ing  coat  is  the  most  essential  of  any.  It 
serves  as  mu  anchor  to  which  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  coats  are  fastened,  and  unless  it 
penetrates  I he  wood  well,  has  “suction.” 
as  it  is  termed,  and  makes  a  good  union 
with  the  succeeding  coats,  it  does  not  fill 
its  purpose,  and  a  short-lived  job  is  the 
result,  although  it  may  look  well  when 
firs^  finished. 

I  would  suggest  using  a  thin  priming 
coat  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  to  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  turpentine  has 


been  added,  the  idea  being  to  get  a  primer 
that  will  penetrate  the  wood  and  get  a 
good  hold.  The  second  coat  should  have 
some  turpentine  as  well  to  give  a  matted 
surface  upon  which  the  third  coat  is 
spread.  If  the  old  paint  remains  it 
should  be  scraped  and  burned  off,  secur¬ 
ing  a  clean  surface.  In  many  cases  it  is 
nearly  as  cheap  to  reside  the  building. 
Use  a  white  lead  paint  as  a  base  and  tint 
it  to  the  color  desired  with  the  various 
pigments  that  can  he  obtained  ground  in 
oil.  Correspondence  with  any  of  the 
while  lead  companies  will  give  you  help 
about  mixing. 


Cracks  in  Wall;  Leaking  Cistern 

1.  How  may  I  repair  cracks  in  wall 
from  edges  of  which  old  paint  keeps  scal¬ 
ing  off,  leaving  the  lime  exposed  so  it 
falls  like  powder  on  the  wainscoting?  I 
wish  to  paint  this  wall.  2.  Brick  and 
cement  cisteru  leaks  around  base.  When 
full,  as  soon  as  water  drops  iy2  ft., 
leakage  ceases.  I  thought  to  apply  coat 
of  cement  on  inside.  Will  this  adhere  to 
old  cement  satisfactorily?  A.  C.  D- 

1.  Presumably  the  wall  to  which  you 
refer  is  plastered,  and  if  so.  there  will  he 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  anything 
like  a  permanent  repair.  The  cracking 
is  no  doubt  due,  in  the  first  place,  either 
to  settling  of  the  building  or  wind  rack¬ 
ing,  or  a  combination  of  both.  If  so, 
these  causes  probably  still  exist,  and  any 
repair  that  you  may  make  will  be  likely 
to  open  again,  as  it  will  be  the  weakest 
part  and  the  point  where  the  greatest 
stress  occurs,  as  shown  by  its  previous 
breaking.  A  temporary  repair  can  he 
made  by  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
is  a  white  powder  that  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  rents  per  pound,  and  when  mixed 
with  water  makes  a  white  putty-like 
material  that  quickly  sets  or  hardens. 
Because  of  this  quick -setting  quality  mix 
but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  and  work 
it  into  the  cracks,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  wetted  and  the  dust  removed, 
with  a  putty  knife.  If  a  cold  water 
paint  is  to  be  used  for  the  decorating, 
the  dry  powder  can  be  mixed  with  the 
material  used  to  fill  the  cracks,  giving  it 
the  proper  rint.  Beautiful  effects  can  he 
produced  with  these  water  paints,  which 
are  very  easy  to  apply,  and  before  paint¬ 
ing  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  for 
their  color  cards  and  booklets  on  homo 
decoration. 

2.  In  applying  cement  plaster  to  inside 
of  the  old  cistern  first  clean  the  walls 
thoroughly,  using  plenty  of  water  and 
stiff  wire  brushes.  Sometimes  dilute  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  is  used  as  an  aid  in  clean¬ 
ing.  and  when  this  is  done  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  this  is  well  washed  off' 
before  the  new  cement  mortar  is  applied. 
After  the  wall  is  thoroughly  loaned 
make  a  neat  cement  paste  of  about  the 
consistency  of  brick  mortar  and  apply  to 
the  wall  to  a  thickness  of  about  i /if! 
ia.,  the  wall  previously  being  well  wet 
down,  and  then  immediately  apply  the 
new  plaster  coat,  using  a  mortar  mixed 
in  the  proportions  of  1  :1  or  1 :2. 


Rusty  Iron  Pipe 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my 
water  supply,  which  comes  from  a  large 
spring  about  50  rods  from  my  buildings, 
with  approximately  80  ft.  fall.  The  pipe 
is  1-in.  galvanized  iron,  and  has  been  in 
12  years.  During  that  time  it  has  been 
taken  up  and  cleaned  of  rust  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  twice,  and  it  is  full  again  now.  It 
wilt  not  stand  cleaning  again,  because  it 
is  so  badly  rusted  that  there  are  holes  in 
a  number  of  places.  Is  there  any  kind 
of  pipe  made,  aside  from  lead,  or  cheaper 
than  lead,  that  I  could  use  that  would 
resist  rust?  Would  there  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  poisoning  if  lead  pipe  were  used? 
Is  there  a  wooden  pipe  manufactured 
that  could  be  used  economically  for  this 
purpose?  ‘  c.  s. 

Destruction  of  pipe  by  rust  or  cor¬ 
rosion  seems  to  give  more  trouble  in  some 
localities  than  in  others.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  some  condition  of  soil  or  water 
that  acts  on  the  galvanized  coating  of 
the  pipe,  destroying  it.  The  cause  of  de¬ 
struction  is  not  definitely  known,  as  the 
life  does  not  seem  to  lie  at  all  uniform. 
Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  pipe  when  first 
installed  has  nmething  to  do  with  it. 

The  use  of  lead  pipe  for  carrying  drink¬ 
ing  water  is  not  advised.  With  water 
flowing  constantly,  as  from  a  spring, 
there  is  probably  little  danger  from  poi¬ 
soning  and.  in  fact,  there  is  lead  pipe 
being  used  in  this  way  today.  These  are 
generally  old  installations,  however,  as 
the  cost  at  present  makes  it  too  expensive 
for  ibis  work.  The  danger  is  there,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  that  reason  the  use  of  other 
pipe  is  advised  for  the  purpose  at  hand 
Very  good  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  wood  pipe.  A  case  in 
point  D  the  item  appearing  in  a  recent 
K  N.-Y.  This  wood  pipe  is  frequently 
used  in  tanneries  and  similar  places 
where  other  pipe  made  of  metal  would 
not  stand.  Wood  pipe  had  quite  a  boom 
during  the  period  of  high-priced  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe.  It  is  likely  that  this  would 
meet  your  needs  and  make  you  a  more 
permanent  job  than  the  iron  .pipe  that 
you  have  been  using. 


Ton  will  find  in  Postum 

a  delightful  and  satisfying  mealtime 
beverage,  with  no  element  which  can 
harm  nerves  and  digestion — or  cause 
wakeful  nights  and  dull  days. 

Your  grocer  has  Postum  in  two  forms: 
Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  made  instantly 
in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  prefer  to 
make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being 
prepared)  made  by  boiling  for  fully  20 
minutes. 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


The  “Success  Junior”  plow  leads  for  fast  clean 
digging  and  lone  life.  “Farquhar  Xo.  1”  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  iour  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,"  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
cither  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years’  field  experience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines— Sawmills— T  hreshers,  Etc „ 

».  —  ■  ■  ■  _ 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Telia  Ml  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  KHER  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Writ*  me.  P>>  (T  NOW.  1  WIU,  SAVE  YOl  MONEY 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hon*,  in  ^nerlea— Eetab.  1343 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Waterproof  CanvasCows  K  CKSS 

r  size*  proportionate  price. 

Write  for  sample.  WW  STANLEY,  50  Church  St  ,  N  Y.C. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


With  Mt  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Big  Money  made  on  small  Investment. 
Demand  for  cider  greater  than  ever. 
Quick,  clean  profits  with  little  labor 
and  expense.  3Lr« Up  to  460  bblfl. 
daily.  Hand  Peer  Pr-uei 

for  Cider.  Grape  Juice,  Fruits,  etc., 
and  a  full  line  of  occeMCriee. 
euoh  as  juice  evaporators, 
pasteurizers,  eto.  New  Cider 
Press  catalog  gives  full  details. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Art.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack ;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers,  Water  prom  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheering;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Paula  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


money  on  barm  Truck  or  Koaa 
Wagons,  also  6teel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
Steal.  Send  for 
it  today, 

Electric  Whesl  Co. 

43  Qo  SI.,Qmncj 


A  jv.hL  MiKK  tDOMOU  tN  IIOI  R,  SELL  M  EN  PETS 
HiClllS  a  Patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
®  in  ail  u  t  e  11  s  i  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free 

COLI-ETTE  MFD.  CO.,D*iit.  103,  Amsterdam,  S.Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  .Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  and 
haudy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.5(L_ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Tn  spite  of  the  full  growing  season, 
with  everything  more  than  plenty,  the 
market  price  of  produce  is  good,  often 
strong.  Possibly  farmers  are  too  busy  to 
keep  lip  with  their  garden  stall  and  early 
fruits. 

RUTTER — C  IIEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher:  creamery,  36  to  42e; 
dairy.  32  to  37c;  crocks,  31  to  36c;  com¬ 
mon.  24  to  30c.  Cheese,  firmer:  fiats.  20 
to  21c;  daisies  and  longhorns.  21  to  22c; 
limbnrger.  25  to  20c ;  block  Swiss.  2<5  to 
30c  Eggs,  firmer;  hennery,  27  to  31c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  25  to  28c. 

•  poultry 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey,  45  to 
50c:  fowl,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  3S  to  45c; 
chickens,  20  to  34c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks,  25  to  32c ;  geese,  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  2T  to  25e; 
broilers,  2S  to  42c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
10c;  ducks,  20  to  30c;  geese.  Is  to  20c. 

APPLES —POTATOES 

Apples,  old  nearly  out;  best  named 
sorts,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  seconds,  $1.50 
to  $2;  common.  $1  to  $1.50;  new  South¬ 
ern.  hamper,  $2  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  firm; 
best  homegrown,  bu,,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  sec¬ 
onds,  $1.20  to  $1.30;  new  Southern,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $5.25;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

FRUITS — MERRIES 

Peaches,  quiet ;  Georgia,  crate,  $2  to 
$3.75.  ('berries,  higher ;  sweet,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  S0e;  sour,  30  to  50c.  Straw¬ 
berries,  firm;  fancy,  homegrown,  qt.,  IS 
to  20e ;  seconds,  7  ro  14<\  Blackberries, 
Steady  ;  Southern,  qt.,  20  to  22c. 

MELONS 

Cantaloupes,  steady  ;  California,  stand¬ 
ard  crate,  $3.30  to  $3;  Georgia,  fiat,  00 
to  75c.  'Watermelon s,  steady ;  each,  25 
to  75c. 

BE  ax  s — onion  s 

Beans,  strong;  kidney,  $8.50  to  $10; 
marrow.  $0.25  to  $0.50 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$0  to  $0.50.  Onions,  easy;  white  and 
yellow,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Texas, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25:  California,  crate, 
$2  25  to  $2.75 ;  Kentucky,  owt.,  $3.50  to 
$3.00. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  sternly.  Asparagus,  home¬ 
grown.  lb..  $2  to  $2.25  ;  beans,  wax  and 
green,  hamper,  $4,50  to  $2.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40c ;  cabbage,  crate.  $1.75 
to  $2.25:  carrots,  doz.  bum  lies.  35  to  40e; 
Celery.  Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  cucum¬ 
bers.  hamper.  $2  lo  $3;  ieTtuee,  box.  50 
to  75c;  parsley,  do/.,  bunches.  50  to  75c; 
pens,  bag.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  peppers.  box. 
$2  to  $2.25;  pieplant,  do/.,  bunches.  25 
to  40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu..  75  to  !K)r;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  10  to  12e. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  light  comb,  lb..  15  to  22c; 
dark,  10  to  12c.  Maple  products,  quiet  \ 
sugar,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Ilav,  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $21  to 
$24  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22;  rye  straw, 
$10  to  $20;  wheat  and  oat  straw.  $18  to 
$10.  Wheat  bran,  lower;  earlot,  ton, 
$10.50;  middlings.  $20.50;  red  dog, 
$33.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $48;  oilmen], 
$45.50;  hominy,  $27.75;  gluten.  $34.75; 
oat  feed,  $10;  rye  middlings,  $27.75. 

J.  w.  c. 


Hoston  Wholesale  Markets 

MEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $9.35;  yellow  eye.  $8.75  to  $0. 

MUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  3814  to  39c;  good  to 
choice,  34  to  37c;  dairy,  28  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  42  to  43c ;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  35o ;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

mill  1-eed 

Spring  bran.  $23.50  to  $23.75;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $24.50  to  $28:  red  dog.  $38; 
mixed  feed.  $20  to  $30:  gluten  feed, 
$30.20;  cottonseed  meal,  $50  to  $58;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $50  to  $54. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bn..  $1.50  to  $3;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt.,  20  to  35c;  blackberries,  i|t., 
20c;  raspberries,  pint.  10  to  15c;  cur¬ 
rants,  1 2 1/, c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to 
50c;  peaches,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50, 
POTATOES 

Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $4.40; 
new,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  27c;  broilers,  35  to  37c; 
roosters,  15  to  20e. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  3Se ;  fowls.  29  to 
33c;  roosters,  20  to  21c;  squabs,  doz., 
$3.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu.,  75 c  to  $1;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  10  to  12e;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1. 


t  New 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

Receipts  of  vegetables  were  heavy  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  and  the  market 
was  dull  and  draggy.  Fruits  were  not 
over  plentiful,  and  sold  fairly  well.  Sour 
cherries,  when  good,  had  a  good  demand, 
prices  ranging  30e  to  14c  per  lb.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  were  also  in  fair 
demand,  but  raspberries  moved  only  mod¬ 
erately  well,  with  10c  per  j  it.  as  top  price 
for  good  berries.  The  supply  of  black¬ 
berries  was  not  heavy,  but  the  market 
was  dull  at  around  20c  per  qt,  with  New 
Jersey  stock  practically  monopolizing  the 
market  the  last  of  the  week.  A  few  new 
a p|il es  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  were  offered,  but  priees  were  ir¬ 
regular.  the  first  of  the  hand-picked  Stars 
selling  $1.50  to  $2  per  ‘fk-bn.  basket,  and 
some  Maryland  Trunspa rents  up  to  $2.25 
per  bu. 

TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 

Tomato  receipts  from  the  South  have 
been  heavy.  New  Jersey  growers  started 
marketing  of  tomatoes  in  Philadelphia 
this  season  about  June  20  at  $4  for  a  30- 
lb.  crate  for  an  opening  price,  compared 
with  $4  50  per  crate  last  year.  Prices  on 
the  New  Jersey  product  declined  rapidly, 
due  to  the  competition  with  Mississippi 
and  other  Southern  tomatoes.  The  cab¬ 
bage  market  was  also  in  poor  shape. 
There  were  more  than  adequate  supplier 
from  near-by  points,  and  at  times  the 
shipped-in  cabbage  did  not.  bring  enough 
to  pay  t lie*  freight  charges.  Supplies  of 
onions  from  New  Jersey  increased  stead¬ 
ily,  and  under  a  slow  market  prices  de¬ 
clined.  Asparagus  is  gradually  cleaning 
up.  but  the  demand  for  fancy  continues 
to  be  good  at  30c  to  40c  for  I  lie  extra 
fancy  qualities.  Too  many  string  beans 
in  the  market  resulted  in  low  priees  and 
a  slow  movement  at  10c  per  %-lm.  basket 
downward.  Peas  are  gradually  cleaning 
up.  and  the  few  remaining  have  bften  com¬ 
manding  good  prices  if  of  good  quality. 
The  potato  market  1ms  ruled  fairly  steady 
since  the  decline  several  days  ago.  Irish 
Cobblers  from  Kasteru  Shore,  No.  1,  sold 
mostly  from  $4  to  $4.25,  a  few  at  $4.50 
per  bbl.  during  the  week  ending  June  27. 

B.  w.  S. 


Review  of  New  York  Markets 

Of  the  native  fruits  now  coming  in, 
berries,  peaches,  cherries  and  muskmelous 
were  of  the  chief  interest  to  the  trade. 
Berries  have  not,  as  a  rule,  arrived  in  very 
good  condition  on  account  of  the  rain  in 
many  producing  .sections.  A  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  strawberries  were  received  from  the 
Oswego  and  Hudson  River  Valley  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  Slate,  ami  the  demand 
was  good  for  fancy  berries.  Raspberries 
were  generally  poor,  and  many  of  the 
currants  were  small  and  green,  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  this  fruit  being  generally  dull. 
The  demand  for  cherries  was  irregular, 
although  fancy  red  sours  sold  well,  but 
both  black  and  red  sweet  were  slow. 
Cantaloupes  slumped  badly,  due  to  heavy 
receipts 'from  California  and  Georgia,  and 
many  cars  from  the  latter  State  were  re¬ 
fused.  as  they  would  not  bring  freight 
charges. 

The  potato  market  lias  been  more 
steady  since  the  late  decline  in  prices. 
South  Carolina  is  about  through,  but 
Virginia  and  Maryland  growers  still  have 
a  good  proportion  of  their  crop  to  ship 
yet.  New  Jersey  growers  expect  to  start, 
shipping  the  first  week  in  July;  probably 
loading  will  lie  fairly  heavy  in  Southern 
sections  by  the  tenth.  Jersey  onions  are 
increasing  in  supply,  and  peppers  from 
that.  State  are  about  flue.  Cabbage  is 
very  slow  and  weak,  selling  at  too  low 
price  levels  for  profitable  shipment,  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Lettuce  was  in 
good  demand,  if  fancy,  bill  much  of  it 
from  New  York  State  arrived  water- 
soaked  or  was  leafy,  and  market  on  such 
was  slow.  String  beans  declined  mi  ac¬ 
count  of  heavy  shipments  from  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  and  some  Virginia  stock, 
which  was  generally  poor,  was  refused. 
Mississippi  shippers  have  filled  the  mar¬ 
ket  wiili  tomatoes,  and  prices  have  ruled 
very  low  on  the  Southern  product.  I’eas 
were  firm  and  good  stock  was  wanted. 

EGGS 

Supplies  of  eggs  have  been  away  ahead 
of  the  current  needs,  and  tin*  movement 
into  warehouses  has  been  exceptionally 
heavy  this  season.  According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  there  are  over  a  million 
more  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  now  in  the 
four  large  cities,  New  York,  Chicago 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  than  there  was 
at  this  time  a  year  ago.  New  York's 
share  of  the  surplus  is  over  287.0(10  eases, 
according  to  the  same  reports.  Receipts 
have  been  heavier  from  the  West  Ilian 
was  expected  and  with  heavy  supplies 
from  near-by  points  the  market  has  been 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Buyers  have 
been  very  critical,  and  with  offerings  very 
irregular  in  quality,  only  a  comparatively 
few  eggs  have  graded  high  enough  to 
reach  top  quotations,  and  manv  lots  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  white  eggs  sold 
around  30e  per  doz. 

POULTRY 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  generally 
light  and  trading  fair,  although  White 
Leghorns  were  a  little  slow  last  week. 


s  and 


Prices  on  express  fowl  held  fairly  steady, 
selling  mostly  2(ic  to  27e  per  lb.  Fancy 
colored  broilers  have  been  in  good  demand, 
especially  those  weighing  over  2  lbs.,  and 
White  Leghorn  broilers,  if  large,  had  fair 
sale.  During  the  week  express  broilers 
sold  from  42c  to  47c  per  lb.  for  fancy 
colored  stock.  Boston  broilers  command¬ 
ing  the  higher  prices. 

The  supplj  of  fresh-killed  broilers  has 
been  light  from  near-by  sources,  but  there 
was  an  increase  in  shipments  from  the 
Western  States,  and  prices  averaged  a 
little  lower  than  for  the  week  previous. 
Supplies  of  near-by  fowl  continue  to  be 
light,  but  the  market  has  been  irregular, 
with  tendencies  toward  lower  prices  on 
account  of  liberal  offerings  from  the  West. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  over-supplied  condition  of  the  ter¬ 
minals  has  been  relieved  somewhat  by 
lighter  invoices,  and  top  grades  have 
nned  sfcadiei .  There  is  still  plenty  of 
bay  on  hand,  however,  especially  lower 
grades,  and  these  had  a  slow  movement. 
Rye  straw  continues  scarce  and  firm. 

B.  \V.  S. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  29,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  Teague  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  prices  for  July  Class  1  fiuid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.22  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.39 

@ 

.39% 

Good  to  choice... 

.35 

(a 

.38 

1  -ower  grades  .... 

.31 

fa 

.33 

City  made  . 

.26 

@ 

.31% 

Dairy,  best  - . 

-•>  i 

fa 

.38 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

Of 

.34 

Backing  stock  . 

»>•> 

© 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wli.  milk.  new.  f’ey. 

.201/. 

(SI 

••21% 

Average  run  . 

.20 

@ 

•20% 

I’tica.  N.  Y.,  market 

.19 

EGGS 

White,  choice  t<>  fey 

.41 

© 

.44 

Medium  t.o  good.. 

.34 

Of 

.38 

Mix'd  cid's,  n'liy,  h’st 

.35 

Of 

.37 

Medium  to  good.  . 

.25 

(S' 

.30 

Gathered,  best  . 

.30 

(S> 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

*>•> 

(a: 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.40 

<3> 

.52 

Common  to  good.. 

.42 

fa' 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.42 

(a 

.46 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(a1 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

(a 

,50 

Fowls . 

.25 

(a! 

2!) 

Roosters  . 

.16 

(a' 

.1!) 

Ducks  . . 

.20 

(a 

.25 

G  ee.se  . 

.15 

fa} 

.18 

Squabs,  doz.  . 

3.50 

fa 

8.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . . . 

8.75 

© 

9.75 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

Of 

7.(K) 

<  lows  . 

1.75 

(a 

6.25 

Calves,  p’me  v’l.  cwt. 

12.00 

(a 

13.25 

Culls  . 

5.<M) 

fid 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

Of 

11.50 

Sheep.  1(H)  lbs . 

3.00 

fa 

5.50 

Lambs  . 

10.<K) 

(a). 

14.50 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... 

8.75 

(a 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9.25 

fa) 

9.75 

1 0  50 

Red  kidney  . 

8  50 

(a 

9.25 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

(a 

10.(H) 

Yellow  eye . 

7.50 

(a 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.50 

(a) 

10.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

0/ 

7.00 

Spy . . 

<i.(H> 

fa 

9.00 

Russet  . 

4.<M) 

(a 

(5.50 

Western  box  .... 

12.00 

(a > 

4.00 

New,  bu . 

.75 

fa) 

3.50 

St  raw  berries — 

Oswego,  qt . 

.15 

rid 

.35 

Cp-river . 

.10 

fa 

.25 

Avocados,  doz . . 

7.(M) 

fa' 

8.00 

Musk  melons,  bu.  ... 

1.00  • 

fa 

4.00 

Watermelons,  car.  .  .1 

50.00 

(3)400.00 

Readies,  Gn„  crate. 

2.00 

(a 

5.00 

Huckleberries,  qt.... 

.20 

(a 

.35 

Blackberries,  qt,... 

.10 

fa 

.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.08 

(a 

.11 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

.10 

Of 

.18 

Cherries,  8-lb.  but.. 

1.00 

fa' 

1.15 

Currants,  qt . 

.08 

fa) 

.13 

VEGET  UH.ES 

Asparagus,  doz.  b's. 

l.(M) 

© 

5.50 

Beets,  bu . 

1.(M) 

fai 

1 .25 

Carrots,  bu . 

1  oo 

(<v 

1 .25 

( 'abbnge.  bu . 

1.25 

Or 

1 .50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1 .50 

fa) 

2.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

or 

1.50 

Onions,  bu . 

1,00 

(3) 

1.S5 

Peppers,  bu . 

1  50 

(a 

3.25 

Radishes,  KM)  b’ches. 

1 .50 

(a 

2.<M> 

Spinach,  bu . . 

1 .50 

Of 

2.00 

Squash,  bu . 

.75 

Of 

2.00 

St  ring  beans,  bn  .... 

.50 

Of 

2.00 

Tomatoes,  (i-bkt.  o’te 

.50 

Of 

1.50 

Watercress.  100  h’es 

2.00 

or 

2.50 

Rhubarb,  100  b’ches. 

2.00 

Of 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.<H) 

Of 

2.25 

Limn  beans,  bu . 

1.00 

Of 

5.00 

Reas,  bu.  . . 

1.50 

Of 

4.00 

POTATOES 

01(1.  150  lbs . 

1 .85 

Of 

2.10 

Southern,  new.  bbl.. 

2.00 

fa i 

4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu  .  . 

2.00 

© 

2.50 

Prices 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay  in  much  larger  supply  and  lower. 
Straight  rye  straw  continues  scarce  and 


very  high. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 

28.00 

Of  29.00 

No.  2  . 

25.00 

Of  2(5.00 

No.  3  . 

22  00 

Of  24.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

Of  1 9.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

20.00 

Of  2(5.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

39.00 

Of  40.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at 

New 

York  ; 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red... 

. $1.30 

No.  1.  Northern.. 

. 

.  1.48 

No.  2.  Durum _ 

.  1.34 

Coni.  No.  2.  vellow. 

. 80 

<  bits.  No.  2,  white.  .  . 

. 47 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

. 99 

. 75 

Retail  Prices  at 

New 

York 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

•  .$.48 

Of 

$.50 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .  .45 

Of 

.50 

(lathered  . 

.  .  .35 

Of 

.42 

Cheese,  lb . 

.  .  .28 

Of 

.35 

Fowls,  lb . . . . . . 

..  .45 

Of 

.48 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .  .50 

Of 

.55 

Bind; berries,  qt . 

..  .25 

Of 

.30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

. .  .35 

Of 

.40 

Cherries,  qt . 

.  .  .20 

Or 

.25 

Beaches,  doz . . . 

.  .  .30 

Of 

.50 

Rotators,  new.  lb . 

.  .  .05 

Of 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .  .10 

Of 

.15 

Cabbage,  head . 

.  .  .10 

Of 

.15 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  31-August  4  -—  Farmers'  Week. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Storrs, 
Conn. 

August  15-18  —  Farmers  and  Home- 
makers'  Week,  Now  Hampshire  College. 
Durham.  N.  IT. 

September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

September  1 7 -23- — Fa  stern  States  Im¬ 
position.  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Bornologi¬ 
cal  Society.  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Merger  of  Mortgage  in  Title 

I  have  sold  a  parcel  of  land  with  build¬ 
ings  on  a  land  contract,  said  payments  to 
continue  till  July  1  next.  Land  contract 
reads  the  deed  is  to  he  delivered  and  title 
clear  subject  to  $800  first  mortgage  and 
$800  second  mortgage  at  six  per  cent,  to 
run  for  three  years.  T  have  taken  over 
the  first  .mortgage  from  owner  of  same  by 
assignment,  but.  have  not  recorded  the  as¬ 
signment.  The  first  mortgage  lias  only 
two  years  to  run.  I  wanted  to  keep  this 
mortgage  alive,  but  am  told  that  1  cannot 
hold  a  mortgage  on  my  own  property.  Is 
it.  still  my  properly  after  selling  on  a 
land  contract?  Shall  1  he  obliged  to 
merge  these  two  mortgages  and  let  them 
run  the  three  years,  or  can  1  record  my 
assignment  of  the  first  mortgage  and  have 
it  due  in  the  two  years,  as  originally 
stated  in  the  mortgage?  K.  K. 

New  York. 

Tt  is  well  settled  that  where  the  legal 
and  equitable  estate  in  the  same  land 
beoonu's  vested  in  the  same  person,  the 
equitable  will  merge  in  the  legal  estate, 
and  so,  upon  the  same  principal  in  flic 
question  of  mortgage,  if  the  owner  of  the 
land  becomes  also  the  owner  of  the  mort¬ 
gage,  the  two  titles  will  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  remain  alive  and  distinct,  but  the 
title  ns  mortgagee  will  sink  into  and  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  perfect  and 
complete  title  as  owner.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  to  allow  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule  to  operate  would  be  productive 
of  great  hardship  and  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  inequitable,  for  it  might  be  highly 
for  the  interest  of  the  owner  that  th* 
mortgage  stand  and  keep  alive.  The 
courts  in  many  jurisdictions  have  held 
that  equity  will  look  to  the  intention 
and  will  pronounce  in  favor  or  against 
merger  accordingly.  Of  course,  equity 
will  not  permit  this  rule  as  to  “intention’’ 
to  be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of 
fraud  or  injustice  or  wrong  to  others 
You  are  not  very  explicit  with  yonr  facts, 
but  from  the  statement  given  we  believe 
there  is  no  merger  in  this  case.  n.  t. 


Collecting  Note  from  Bankrupt 

Two  years  ago  we  lent  a  relative  some 
money.  A  year  ago  be  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Gould  he  put  his  personal  note 
in  with  the  rest  of  lii.s  debts?  The  note 
was  made  out  for  six  months,  was  re¬ 
newed  once,  and  again  becomes  due  next 
month.  He  never  paid  us  any  interest 
on  same,  although  note  says  7  per  cent 
interest.  Could  we  leave  it  at  bank  for 
collection?  He  has  nothing.  What  can 
we  do  to  make  him  pay?  In  case  of  his 
death  would  his  wife  have  to  make  good 
for  it?  When  is  note  outlawed?  j.  b. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy 
act  a  debtor  is  discharged  from  all  lia¬ 
bilities.  such  as  notes,  etc.  If  there  was 
no  maker  or  endorser,  aside  from  the 
bankrupt,  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  col¬ 
lect  your  note.  You  should  have  filed  a 
claim  and  received  your  proportionate 
share,  if  there  was  any.  N.  v. 


a  bee  sting.  The  amount  of  poison  in¬ 
jected  in  these  vital  spots  has. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

R.  N.-Y. — Read  the  later  remarks  on 
this  case,  page  715.  Another  reader  tells 
us  of  a  case  where  a  woman  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  rheumatism  in  her  knee.  She 
read  somewhere  that  bee  stings  would 
cure  her  trouble,  so  she  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  one  of  our  readers  to  obtain 
a  dozen  bees  and  they  did  their  full  duty 
on  that  unhappy  knee.  This  was  repeated 
several  times.  The  result,  was  that  the 
woman  suffered  no  injury  from  the  sting¬ 
ing.  while  there  was  no  relief  whatever 
from  the  rheumatism. 

Referring  to  an  article  on  page  715, 
regarding  a  man  who  died  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  bee  sting,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  the. coroner  was  right  in 
his  statement.  This  man  died  from  a 
weak  heart,  or  exhaustion,  or  both,  after 
having  been  stung.  My  wife  and  I  have 
been  engaged  for  the  past  10  years  as 
back-lot  beekeepers,  producing  from  500 
to  700  lbs.  of  honey  each  season,  and  both 
have  been  stung  about  everywhere  on 
the  body  possible,  with  no  more  ill  effects 
than  a  sharp  pain  and  a  slight  swelling. 
As  Mr.  Root  says,  the  whole  is  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  someone.  If  being 
stung  on  the  knees  would  kill  anyone  or 
produce  bad  effects,  the  writer  would 
have  been  in  the  “happy  hunting 
grounds”  long  ago. 

Connecticut.  Howard  h.  mignerey. 


Let  me  add  a  little  to  the  discussion 
regarding  bee  stings.  I  received  a  sting 
under  my  chin  after  reading  of  that  oc¬ 
currence  where  a  sting  resulted  fatally. 
I  expected  to  have  a  choking  swelling  in 
the  throat,  but  nothing  has  happened  ex¬ 
cept  a  slight  swelling,  which  I  have  after 
each  sting.  This  is  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  T  am  a  novice  beekeeper  and  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  sting  last  year.  Each  time 
I  have  a  swelling  caused  by  bee  sting  I 
rim  to  Root's  bee  encyclopedia  to  look 
for  a  remedy,  and  when  I  find  that  there 
is  none,  usually  forget  about  it  and  it 
passes  away  safely.  N.  a. 


Garden  and  Fafm  Notes 


Metal  Trellis  for  Grapes  one  preventive,  namely,  to  keep  tbp  chicks 

What  do  you  think  of  growing  grapes  !,tnd  rose  Chafers  separated.  It  may 

on  galvanized  angle  iron  posts,  instead  of  !,v' 11  V'.’  ,jS,H''-lnnrlIliK.omo _.ca'V>S  °  UV‘,S‘ 

wooden  ones;  and  using  wire  instead  of  ,.  {  IKkR  during  the  rose  bug  season, 

strips  of  wood?  E.c.  wl!lcl1  oxt,'"ds  gw  a  i";riod  ->f  perhaps 

He rtren field  TV  T  not  mure  than  three  weeks,  usually  from 

’  ‘  about  the  middle  of  .Tune  to  about,  tin?  first 

Troll  posts,  both  angle  iron  and  rolled  week  in  July.  The  college  has  taken  the 

galvanized  iron,  with  wire  stretched  he-  precaution  to  mow  the  range  and  to  fence 
tween  them,  make  an  ideal  trellis  for  the  the  chickens  out  of  fields  where  there  are 
grapevine.  The  writer  prefers  the  eylin-  daisies  and  other  flowering  plants  that 
drieal,  rolled  galvanized  iron  to  the  angle  chiefly  attract  rose  chafers.” 
iron.  These  are  made  with  numerous 
tongues  along  one  side  of  the  p<>st.  that 

allow  the  wires  of  the  trellis  to  be  raised  Bee  Stings  and  Death 

or  lowered  at  will.  When  this  type  of  TT  nnfion  ••Dc-ith  from  o  Reo 
post  is  used  the  end  posts  are  of  a  much  gti  ,»  x  §  f  th  ,  '  ,  f  >]* 
larger  diameter,  and  they  are  usually  set  P  iff  B?Lk  XJ  whom  Pk new 
in  concrete  foundations  and  partially  sup-  R  r  sum rised  that  the  coroner 

ported  with  steel  braces,  one  end  of  which  V  *,,,  ;  J  '  *  i  L  l.l  v.f  l  i 

i,  embedded  i„  a  bloek  of  concede  Sid  'em'*  £  "«X 

1.  •  L  ■  U»  iiMAilllOn  O  liJVnliiv  if  iL.txrv  t  r*  nn  no  • . 


Portable  Metal  Grain  Bins 

It  appears  that  on  many  of  the  West¬ 
ern  grain  farms  portable  grain  bins  built 
of  metal  are  largely  used.  Both  bins  and 
cribs  are  made  of  galvanized  sheet  metal, 
and  they  are  of  all  3izes.  The  metal  bin 
or  crib  usually  has  a  heavy  plank  floor, 
and  can  be  mounted  on  skids  so  as  to  be 
hauled  from  one  part  to  another.  On 
some  of  the  big  rented  farms  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  put  up  au  extensive  set  of 
buildings,  and  the  use  of  the  metal  bins 
covers  this  point.  The  biu  call  be  hauled 
from  one  part  to  another  so  as  to  make 
short  hauls  from  the  thrasher  or  harvest 
fields.  During  the  past  few  years  these 
cattle  bins  have  been  greatly  improved. 
They  are  vermin-proof,  and  have  a  system 
of  ventilation  so  that  the  grain  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition. 


Grapes  on  Stone  Wall 

I  have  a  stone  wall  0  ft.  high,  facing 
the  northeast.  Would  it  he  advisable  to 
plant  grapes  along  this  wall,  and  train 
them  to  wall?  Wall  is  laid  up  of  loose 
stone.  If  so,  would  like  to  know  a  num¬ 
ber  of  best  varities  for  this  section. 

Huntington,  W.  Ya.  c.  L.  R. 

Except  for  decorative  purposes  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  grapes  against  a 
StOlie  wall.  If  planting  is  done  for  this 
purpose,  some  of  the  native  wild  species 
are  to  be  preferred  !o  the  cultivated  kinds. 
Very  little  and  poor  quality  fruit  results 
from  this  sort  of  planting.  F.  E.G. 


Propagating  Currants 

IIow  should  currant  sets  he  started? 
In  what  month?  I  can  get  cuttings  from 
some  well-developed  Fay’s  Prolific  bushes. 
Should  bushes  be  two  years  old,  or  can 
they  be  set  the  following  year  after  start- 

R.  X.  T* 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  best  time  to  make  currant  cuttings 
is  in  the  Autumn,  as  they  begin  to  grow 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  do  not  root 
well  after  the  buds  are  swollen.  Wood 
of  the  current  season's  growth  is  used. 
The  usual  time  of  taking  the  cuttings  is 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  Cuttings  should  be  made 
8  in.  to  10  in.  long,  the  base  being  made 
with  a  square  cut  just  below  the  last  bud. 
It  is  well  to  leave  at  least  a  half  inch  of 
wood  above  the  top  bud  of  eaeh  cutting. 
When  made,  the  cuttings  should  be  heeled 
in,  nr  planted  at  once,  the  latter  plan 
liping  preferable.  Excellent  results  are 
obtained  by  planting  at  once  in  nursery 
rows.  The  cuttings  arc  set  about  6  in. 
apart,  and  deep  enough  so  that  the  top 
bud.  or,  at  most,  two  buds,  show  above 
ground.  If  the  season  is  favorable,  the 
cuttings  will  callus,  or  even  make  some 
roots,  before  the  ground  freezes.  It  is 
good  practice  to  cover  the  tops  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  with  2  iu.  lif  soil  during  severe 
weather,  if  there  is  not  much  snow.  This 
should  bo  raked  away  in  Spring,  and 
clean  culture  given  duriug  the  season.  If 
the  cuttings  are  not  to  he  planted  fill 
Spring,  they  should  be  heeled  in  upside 
down,  tied  in  bundles,  with  about  ”  in. 
of  soil  over  them.  If  left  there  all  Win¬ 
ter.  they  should  he  covered  with  5  or  0  in. 
more  of  soil  as  soon  as  severe,  weather 
starts.  They  should  be  buried  in  a  warm, 
well-drained  place.  The  cuttings  may 
also  be  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar,  if 
preferred,  and  then  set  outside  in  Spring. 


After  three  years  of  experiment,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  actual  operating  tests.  Westing- 
house  has  produced  a  Light  and  Power  Plant 
that  anyone  on  the  farm  can  operate. 

The  control  is  simple  and  accurate.  Set  the 
number  of  hours  the  plant  is  to  run  on  the  control 
dial,  press  the  starting  switch  and  the  plant  will  run 
the  time  required  to  charge  the  battery  and  then 
automatically  stop  itself.  The  engine  is  air  cooled 
— no  water  is  required.  There  is  only  one  place  to 
oil.  The  battery  is  extra  large  to  insure  absence  of 
trouble  from  overcharging  or  over-discharging. 

All  the  electrical  control  apparatus  is  inclosed  in  a 
metal  box — fuses  are  conveniently  placed.  Live 
contacts  are  protected;  there  are  no  loose  wires  or 
complicated  connections.  The  plant  is  easily  ac¬ 


cessible  for  the  few  simple  adjustments  that  may  be 
necessary.  The  directions  for  operating  are  on  a 
metal  plate  fastened  to  the  control  box  where  they 
cannot  be  lost. 

The  farmer  gets  all  the  advantages  of  electric  light 
and  power  on  his  farm  when  he  installs  a  Westing- 
house  Light  and  Power  Plant.  In  added  comfort, 
convenience  and  actual  labor  saving  it  more  than 
pays  for  itself. 

If  you  want  to  Know  more  about  this  plant,  send 
in  the  coupon  below. 


Fanning  Section 


East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  SC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Trying  for  New  Fruits 

For  my  part.  1  have  kept  busy;  since 
blossoms  started  to  open  I  haw  worked 
16  to  17  hours  each  day.  We  have 
crossed  about  0,000  blossoms,  mostly  on 
stone  fruits.  The  past  few  days  we  have 
been  trying  a  lot  of  crazy  stunts  with 
berries,  making  many  reciprocal  crosses 
with  blackberries  and  strawberries,  red 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  and  others. 
What  do  you  think  will  come  from  it? 
I  think  mostly  nothing.  But  who  can 
tell  unless  it  is  tried  out? 

We  were  surprised  last  year  to  find 
that  the  red  raspberry  set  more  and  better 
fruit  when  pollinated  with  dust  from  the 
blackberry  than  from  dust  of  the  black¬ 
cap  raspberry. 

In  our  trial  grounds  we  have  about  100 
varieties  of  plums;  about  20  plum  and 
apricot  hybrids  that  are  fruiting.  Some 
look  promising.  If  any  prove  good  1  may 
semi  samples  of  fruit.  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  have  a  new  strawberry.  Rocknill 
No.  2fl.  that  will  head  the  list  of  over- 
bearers  and  make  most  of  the  June  varie¬ 
ties  hump  themselves  to  keep  out  of  its 
way.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  finest 
quality,  a  heavy  producer,  with  a  plant 
second  to  none  in  size,  health  and  vigor. 

Iowa.  HARLOW  ROCK II ILL. 


Light  and 
Power 
Plant  is 
Easy  to 

Operate 


Rose  Bugs  and  Little  Chicks 

Rose  bugs  will  poison  little  chicks.  The 
following  note  about  them  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  Connecticut  College  laying 
Contest : 

“They  have  arrived  in  Stores  just  about 
on  time.  Chicks  chase  those  bugs  and 
fairly  devour  them.  The  result  is  a  dead 
chick  the  next  day.  Hens  seem  to  know 
enough  to  leave  rose  chafers  alone,  but 
Chicks  are  less  discreet.  There  is  only 


Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant. 

Name .  . . P.  O.  Address. . . . . . 

County . . . State . 


'CSTlUGNOUSt' 

ClCCTPlC 


Rear  Weight 
Rolls 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Having  lived  for  several  years  ill  the  up  to  d 
South.  I  know  something  about  cotton  fellows 
and  its  limitations.  1  have  no  thought  waiting 
of  producing  a  crop  of  lint.  There  is  lish  hin 
one  record,  I  think,  of  maturing  cotton  was  not 
in  Connecticut.  Before  the  Civil  War  —even  ; 
Delaware  and  Maryland  grew  quite  a  ing  one 
little  cotton,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  try  on 
earlier  varieties  can  he  matured  three  me.” 
times  out  of  five  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 

There  would  he  no  profit  in  the  crop, 
however-  at  any  prices  which  now  seem 
probable  iu  the  future.  The  cotton  crop 
belongs  to  a  warmer  climate.  The  South¬ 
ern  States  long  held  a  monopoly  of  its 
production,  but  now.  1  think,  that  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  to  be  broken.  California.  Ari¬ 
zona  and  adjoining  States  are  producing 
line  cotton.  They  are  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  Southern  cotton  crop  just  as 
they  have  largely  broken  the  business  of 
growing  melons  in  New  Jersey.  Then  as 
a  result  of  the  great  World  War  and  the 
change  of  this  nation  from  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor  of  Europe,  I  think  many  new 
cotton  fields  will  be  developed.  I  can  see 
do  reason  why  Egypt.  Southern  Itussia 
and  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa 
cannot  produce  cotton  as  reasonably  as 
our  Southern  States.  These  new  areas 
will  be  under  control  of  English,  French 
and  German  manufacturers,  and  these 
nations,  if  shut  out  from  our  markets, 
will  surely  develop  new  sources  of  supply 
for  their  cotton.  In  fact,  I  think  the  old 
Cotton-growing  States  are  approaching  an 
industrial  revolution  which  will  operate  to 
change  conditions  just  as  New  England, 

New  Jersey  and  Eastern  New  York  were 
forced  to  change  cm 
by  the  development  of 
in  producing  bread  and  meat.  And,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  these  changes 
of  crops  and  conditions  at  the  South  will 
react  upon  the  industries  of  our  own  sec¬ 
tion  and  force  us  into  new  changes. 


The 

Hitch 

Adjusts 

Itself 


That’s  Why  the  “40 
Pulls  Lighter 


"How  much  did  you  say  you  were 
paid  ?” 

“Twenty  dollars  a  month  and  board. 
That  was  above  the  average  wage." 
"Could  you  live  on  that?” 

"I  lived,  bought,  clothes,  paid  my  few 
debts,  and  saved  money  enough  with 
which  to  enter  college — and  had  no  other 
income !" 

“How  could  anyone  do  that?" 

“Only  by  saving  every  penny  possible. 
There  was.  and  is.  no  other  honest  way. 
T.ife  was  very  simple  in  those  days.  There 
were  no  very  rich  and  few  very  poor  in 
the  West  at  that  time.  Society  had  not 
settled  into  classes  so  as  to  form  any 
aristocracy  either  of  wealth,  family  or 
power.  Every  young  man  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  would  be  a  land 
owner  and  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any- 
These  new  areas  one  of  going  to  the  l  egislature  or  being 
elected  Governor.  The  hired  man  would 
be  his  own  boss  tomorrow.  It  was  a  time 
of  fine  opportunity — the  golden  ago  of  tin 
independent  and  ambitious  boy.  lie  was 
In  fact,  I  think  the*  old  just  as  good  as  anybody,  and  no  better 

than  everybody. 

“Are  your  own  boys  working  out  in 
that,  way?" 

"No.  Yet  some  of  them  are  coming  so 
•s  ami  farm  habits  close  to  it  that  I  know  they  could  and 
the  Western  States  would  if  they  were  pushed  up  against 
conditions  as  I  was.  The  ambitious  bov 
of  today  does  not  have  the  advantages 
which  were  found  in  a  pioneer  age.  The 
conditions  which  surround  him  are  differ¬ 
ent.  Fife  is  softer.  What  to  us  were  luxur¬ 
ies  far  beyond  our  reach  are  now  regarded 
as  necessities.  Let  any  young  man  today 
go  to  that  same  Western  town  where  1 
worked,  and  try  to  win  out  oil  $20  a 
month,  and  lie  would  fail.  My  hoys  are 
probably  above  the  average  in  intelligence 
and  nmbitiun,  but  they  need  the  stern 
prodding  of  necessity  to  make  them  climb 
out  of  a  hired  man’s  job." 

“But  can’t  you  force  necessity  upon 
them?" 

“How?  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  heard  men  and  women  tell  great 
stories  about,  how  they  would  force  young 
men  into  ambition  and  labor,  but  iu  every 
such  case  which  I  have  investigated  it 
was  found  that  these  folks  never  had  any 
children  of  their  own.  There  will  always 
be  boys  who  are  natural  workers,  and 
who  do  not  need  urging.  Then  there  are 
others  of  very  much  the  same  breeding 
who  have  to  be  driven  or  carried  every 
step.  The  tremendous  revolution  iu  in¬ 
dustry  and  human  thought  in  the  past 
JO  years  has  worked  out  several  great 
changes  which  have  ended  the  life  of  the 
old-time  boy  and  hired  man." 

"What,  are  some  of  these  changes?" 
“Education,  lack  of  ability  to  acquire 
land,  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands,  and  stamping  out  of  individual 
intelligence  and  creative  power  by  labor 
unions  and  similar  organizations.  While 
vast  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  for 
education.  1  do  not  think  average  young 
people  are  as  tvell  educated  today  as  they 
were  in  the  simple,  old-time  schools. 
When  I  was  a  hired  man  land  was  plen¬ 
tiful  and  easily  obtained.  It  is  now 
mostly  controlled  by  private  interests. 
The  inability  of  the  hired  man  or  would- 
be  farmer  to  buy  or  control  a  piece  of 
land  has  changed  the  character  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  people.  They  are  losing  the 
ambition  and  good  nature  which  charac¬ 
terized  “Hie  former  generation.” 

“Wibat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
“For  m.v  part  I  shall  run  my  own  farm 
not  entirely  for  the  dollars  there  may  be 
in  it.  but  for  what  we  enu  do  to  help 
equalize  opportunity  and  make  our  people 
feel  that  there  is  a  great,  big  troubled 
world  on  the  other  side  of  our  fence. 
Our  peanuts  and  c-otton  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  may  help  us  to  realize  this.  I  think 
the  big  world  problem  is  only  a  vast  en¬ 
largement  of  what  we  are  trving  to  work 
out  on  our  own  farm.  Wealth  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  have  settled  into  a  comparatively 
few  hands.  A  few  families  have  too  large 
of  the  hired  a  share.  As  common  man  wakes  up  and 
d  no  idea  it  really  thinks,  he  sees  this  injustice  of 
ssion.  I  did  distribution  and  lie  knows  that  society 
aeration  has  must,  lie  reorganized  on  a  fairer  basis. 

*  world  since  This  will  lie  worked  out  in  one  of  two 
us  are  taken  ways.  I  think.  Either  the  rich  and  pow- 
lence.  Many  erful  will  understand  in. time,  and  volpn- 
better  story  taril.v  agree  to  a  fairer  distribution,  or 
t here  will  be  a  form  of  revolution  in  the 
that  story  is  efforts  of  the  workers  to  force  a  redivis- 
ion  The  great  hofic  is  that  true  education 
>  tell  it.”  may  keep  ahead  of  prejudice  and  unrea- 

?r  kept  going  sonable  thinking.  The  most  useful  class 
will  always  be  the  small  freeholders  of 
•ked  an  hour  laud,  who  must  work  hard  for  a  living, 
and  who  have  children  to  bring  up. 

H.  W.  C. 


Bottoms  always 
run  true  and  level 


You  know  that  it  is  easier  to  roll  weight 
than  to  drag  it.  All  weight  of  the  John 
Deere  No.  40  is  rolled.  The  rear  weight 
rolls  “as  slick  as  grease”  on  the  greased 
bearing  of  the  rolling  landside — absolutely 
no  dragging  friction. 

You  know  that  a  plow  pulls  lighter 
when  its  bottoms  run  true  and  level  all 
the  time.  Bottoms  of  the  “40”  always 
run  true  and  level  because  the  hitch  is 
always  automatically  correct-^it  adjusts 
itself  up  and  down  to  the  correct  line  of 
draft  whenever  depth  of  plowing  is  varied 
with  the  depth  lever. 

Remember,  the  “40”  is  the  only  built- 
for-the-Fordson  plow  with  that  great 
draft-reducing  combination  of  rolling 
landside  and  self-adjusting  hitch.  It’s  a 
big  advantage  that  goes  with  thorough 
work,  guaranteed  beams,  simple  positive 
power-lift  and  unusual  ease  of  operation 
in  making  the  “40”  the  plow  the  Fordson 
needs. 


Improves  the 
work 


Fordson 
Owners : 

You  want  the  beBt 
plow  you  can  get  for 
your  tractor.  Be  sure 
to  get  acquainted 
with  the  ’40”.  Watch 
it  at  work  i  n  tho  field. 
Compare  tta  work,  its 
draft,  itantrengthand 
its  ease  at  operation 
with  that  of  any  other 
Fordson  plow  you 
have  seen.  Write 
today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning 
the  “40”.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illino  s,  and  ask  for 
Free  Booklet  NP-737. 


But,  granting  this  to  be  true,  what  has 
it  got  to  do  with  raising  cotton  at  Hope 
Farm?  We  have  several  of  these  crops 
which  our  friend  intimates  show  a  lack 
«.f  sense.  Kudzu,  cotton,  peanuts,  sweet 
potatoes  aud  Sudan  grass.  They  require 
a  little  space  and  take  a  little  time. 
Kudzu  will.  I  believe,  prove  a  great  help 
In  many  of  our  Northern  dairymen  when 
we  learn  bow  to  handle  it.  I  can,  no 
doubt,  buy  cotton  and  peanuts  and  sweet 
potatoes  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  them. 
But  I  like  to  wntch  them  grow.  It  may 
not  be  very  sensible,  but  I  find  it  stimu¬ 
lating  and  interesting  to  see  how  these 
new  plants  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  try 
to  utilize  it.  Take  the  peanut  plant  and 
watch  its  vines  run  out.  and  root,  aud  it 
would  be  a  dull  man  who  could  not  learn 
from  it  something  new  about  the  needs 
of  an  apple  tree.  I  can  accept  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  am  lacking  in  sense  with¬ 
out  any  resentment.  Very  likely  it  is 
triio:  I  surely  could  not  convince  our 
friend  that  I  am  sane  so  long  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  these  crops  which  practical 
men  say  are  impossible.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  long  this  good  world  of  ours 
would  continue  worth  living  in  if  there 
were  no  dreamers,  or  men  who  like  to 
question  nature  or  experiment.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  many  farmers  are  too 
practical  for  their  own  real  advancement. 
1  think  agriculture  would  be  better  off 
if  more  of  our  people  could  gain  imagi¬ 
nation  and  form  the  habit  of  doing  some 
things  on  the  farm  for  other  purpose® 
than  the  determination  to  make  a  dollar. 
So  I  will  not  argue  or  fight  back  over 
those  “senseless”  crops.  The  cotton  is 
doing  remarkably  well.  It  was  green  and 
thrifty  as  any  1  have  seen  in  the  South, 
though,  of  course,  much  smaller  for  the 
season.  The  peanuts  and  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  look  well,  and  it  is  better  than  a 


FOR  EVERY 
ROOFING  NEED 


It  will  give  you  long  years 
of  roofing  satisfaction. 

Writs  for  Sample*. 

WHEELING  METAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

C.  WHEELING,  W-  VA 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  give  size  and  we  will 
semi  you  the  biggest  work 
shoe  bargain  ottered  in  years. 

S’.  Made  of  durable,  double 
Bi  fanned  otiroir >•  leAlher. 

Strong  imV^ltiatlier 

:i 

a  lisfaction, 
^  O  urmoney 
^  ^  ■  promptly  re  - 
Now  York  City  funded. 


By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages  ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


START  JULY  FIRST 

If  you  are  not.  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
expenses  and  receipts  from  your  liens,  get 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book 

and  start  now.  Simple  and  practical 
Price  $1.00 — For  sale  by 

RURAL-NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CHEVROLET 


for  Economical  Transportation. 


The  World’s  Lowest  Priced 
Quality  Light  Delivery  Car 


$ 


525 

Complete  with  Body,  as  illustrated 


f .  o.  b . 
Flint , 
Mich . 


The  Greatest  Dollar  Value  in  the  Commercial  Car  Market* 

Every  farm  needs  this  car  to  carry  milk,  garden  truck,  feed  and  all  moderate  loads. 

Every  country  merchant  needs  it  to  enlarge  his  trading  territory  and  give  better 
service  to  customers. 

Costs  no  more  to  buy  and  keep  than  a  team  but  does  the  work  of  two  teams 
and  saves  one  driver. 

With  two  extra  seats  makes  a  fine  bus  or  jitney  for  livery,  hotel  or  school  uses. 

Can  be  had  with  special  panel  body  at  very  reasonable  cost. 

% 

Chevrolet  Invites  Comparison  Because 
Comparisons  Sell  Chevrolet 


RURALISMS 


Snakes  Wanted 

You  have  such  good  luck  in  getting  un¬ 
usual  information  that  I  conic  to  you  to 
see  if  I  can  find  where  I  can  buy  snakes 
(not  alive),  or  at  least  their  heads.  I 
can  got  old  rubber  lose  for  their  bodies. 

I  have  eight  nice  trees  loaded  with  Mont¬ 
morency  cherries,  and  the  robins  and  cat¬ 
birds  eat  all  I  he  cherries,  even  before  they 
are  ripe.  These  ripen  before  the  wild 
cherries  and  there  are  no  others  around 
here,  so  I  shall  not  get  any  unless  I  eau 
scare  the  birds  away.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  a  metal  snake’s  head,  with  bright 
eyes,  would  sell  well  to  cherry  and  berry, 
raisers.  Perhaps  you  can  find  some  toy 
shop  that  makes  or  will  make  them. 

Vermont.  j„  at.  white. 

This  is  an  idea.  Wo  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  like  it  tried  with  fair  success.  We 
always  thought  a  bird  ought  to  know  that 
common  snakes  do  not  climb  trees,  bur  we 
think  the  robin  a  dunce  as  well  as  a  rob¬ 
ber.  We  know  that  a  stuffed  cat  will  not 
frighteu  a  robin :  perhaps  an  imitation 
snake  will  answer.  Almost  any  of  the 
large  department  stores  can  furnish  try 
snakes. 


Apple  Pomace  on  the  Rye  Crop 

Last  April  you  published  my  letter  re¬ 
garding  rye  grown  on  poor  sandy  land 
with  apple  pomace  as  the  only  fertilizer. 
Some  farmers  thought  the  rye  would  not 
mature.  I  am  sending  you  by  parcel  post 
two  samples  of  the  rye.  I  am  having  it 
cut  today.  The  heavier  samples  were 
grown  on  Ihe  sand  with  apple  pomace. 
The  light  growth  was  taken  from  soil 
without  the  pomace.  I  think  the  apple 
pomace  wins.  ciias.  w.  westervelt. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  two  samples  of  rye  came 
and  were  carefully  measured.  The  oue 
said  to  be  grown  on  soil  without  the 
pomace  measured  3  ft.  5  in.  The  other 
measured  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  straw  and 
the  seeds  were  larger  and  stronger.  The 
soil  around  the  roots  was  a  very  light 
sand.  We  knew  there  was  some  plant 
food  in  apple  pomace,  but  it  is  usually 
quite  sour,  and  we  thought  this  might 
affect  the  rye.  The  size  of  those  plants, 
however,  is  a  better  argument  than  any 
theory.  It  is  not  likely  that  wheat  or 
clover  would  show  any  such  growth. 
Most  of  us  know  that  xye  will  do  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  wheat  in  a  sour  soil. 


Second  Crop  Fruiting  of  Raspberries 

I  had  some  Cuthbort  raspberries  that 
bloomed  late  last  Fall.  They  were  new 
sprouts  that  should  have  fruited  this 
year.  All  these  canes  had  some  fruit  on 
them  at  time  of  pruning  (October).  This 
Spring  all  canes  died.  The  dead  canes 
were  removed  to  favor  new  sprouts.  Did 
the  second  fruiting  cause  this?  IIow  can 
I  prevent  this  year’s  stand  of  canes  from 
acting  in  the  same  way?  This  seems  to 
be  a  common  trouble  here  Ibis  year. 

Winsted,  Conn.  a.  a.  r. 

In  many  sections  raspberry  bushes 
bore  small  crops  last  Fail  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spring  crop.  Due  to  the  holding 
off  of  killing  frosts  until  October  many 
other  plants,  especially  the  Spring  wild 
flowers  in  the  woods,  bloomed  during  the 
early  Fall  months.  This  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Spring  blooming,  and  can  be  re¬ 
tarded  in  some  degree  by  allowing  a  cover 
crop  to  grow  on  tbr  ground  from  July 
on  until  Fall.  This  cover  crop,  be  if 
weeds  or  grass,  draws  out  ihe  moisture, 
thus  causing  the  wood  to  ripen  and  the 
plants  to  go  into  Winter  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  rather  than  a  soft  condition,  where 
they  freeze  easily  and  die  back.  The 
frosts  will  undoubtedly  come  earlier  an¬ 
other  year  and  help  ns  have  our  fruit  in 
the  Spring  at  the  normal  time  rather  than 
in  the  previous  Fall.  t.  h.  t. 


Anthracnose  and  Cane  Borer  on 
Raspberry 

We  have  two  patches  of  Cuthbort  red 
raspberries.  Can  you  suggest  some  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  effects  and  prevention  of  cane 
borer  and  anthracnose?  Is  there  any 
powder  or  liquid  spray  we  could  use? 
<  bie  patch  is  new  cane,  one  transplanted; 
these  expected  to  bear  next  year,  and  the 
“parent”  patch  full  of  bearing  and  new 
canes.  MRS.  A.  u.  w. 

Wellsville.  N.  Y. 

The  cane  borer  can  only  be  controlled 
by  cutting  the  infested  canes  just  below 
the  point,  of  injury  on  the  cane;  that  is. 
below  where  the  egg  is  laid.  All  such  sec¬ 
tions  should  be  burned.  Anthracnose  is 
•'<  disease  affecting  both  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  foliage  and  stems  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  A  5-5-50  solution  is  used, 
repeating  the  spray  every  two  weeks. 

T.  H.  T. 


Consider  What  Chevrolet  Equipment  Means: 

Standard  Rear  Axle  Construction.  The 
new  Superior  Chevrolet  has  the  strong, 
quiet.  Spiral  Bevel  Gear  Axle  that  “ctands 
the  gaff”  without  breaking. 

Standard  Transmission  —  three  speeds  for¬ 
ward  and  one  reverse. 

Standard  Braking  System  —  foot  service 
brake,  hand  emergency  brake. 

Standard  Electrical  System :  Starter,  storage 
battery,  Remy  ignition,  electric  lights  front 
and  rear,  on  battery  circuit. 

Standard  Cooling  System — pump  circula¬ 
tion,  large,  honey-comb  radiator  and  fan.  This 
means  a  cool,  efficient  engine,  saving  gasoline 
and  oil  and  ensuring  driving  comfort. 

Standard  Instrument  Board,  containing 


speedometer,  ammeter,  oil  pressure  gauge, 
lighting  and  starting  switch,  and  choke  pull. 

Standard  Type  of  Carburetor,  with  ex¬ 
haust  heater — one  reason  why  you  get  most 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  with  a  Chevrolet. 

Powerful,  Valve- In- Head  Motor.  The  same 
type  as  used  in  successful  cars  selling  at  much 
higher  prices. 

Demountable  Rims — extra  rim  on  side.  No 
trouble  to  change  tires  on  a  Chevrolet. 

Full  Weather  Protection — Waterproof  cur¬ 
tains  let  down  on  sides  and  rear,  fully  protect¬ 
ing  driver  and  load  against  rain  or  snow. 
Flexible  windows  in  curtains. 

Many  Other  Advantages  which  will  be 
noticed  on  inspection,  comparison  and  demon¬ 
stration. 


Investigate  the  Difference  Before  You  Buy 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Applications  will  be  Considered 

of  Low  Priced  QUALITY  Stations  Throughout  the  World  from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 

Automobiles  ritories  not  Adequately  Covert 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  FArER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journul  l‘or  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

EstatiUslieA  ISM 

Published  weekly  by  the  Kuml  Publishing  Company.  3Sit  Vest  30th  Street, Now  Vorfa 

Hkrrkkt  W.  Ccifci.iNOWOOfl'.  Trcsident  and  Editor. 

•John  ,1.  I  hi. ix> X.  treasurer  and  General  Mniuttrer. 

Wh.  F.  Dnxox.  Seeavtury.  Mks.  E.  X.  lb  u  .  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  fniver-il  Postal  t'nion,  $?.0t.  Bt  niit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  honk  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofliee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  1 1 .00  per  agate  lino — 7  words.  Itoferenees  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  S^UAllE  PEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  thi*  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  arlvertisinc  of 
reliable  houses  mil  v.  But’ to  make  doutdv  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adveitlsvo  or  mlaloading  advert  IsemenM  in  our  colunuik,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  (inferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribe  is  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  udvcra?ere  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
otlioes  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactionr.  Wc  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  nine!  lie  sent  to  us  w  itldn  one  month  "i  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tin.  limut  Nkw- 
V ORKKR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  just  started  a  cheeking  account  in  a  new 
bank  (the  old  bank  failed  hist  Winter),  and  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  our  the  first  cheek  to  you— a  fine  beginning.  I  only 
wish  the  other  checks  that  will  be  written  could  pur¬ 
chase  as  much  value  to  the  dollar.  n.  E.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  feed  honored  to  be  No.  1  on  the  new  check 
hook.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  new  account 
may  be  as  unending  as  the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil.  and 
that  wc  may  always  give  a  heaping  dollar’s  worth. 

The  coal  mines  quit,  mills  and  factories  shut  down, 
grain  elevators  ease  off,  harbor  workers  tie  up  water 
transportation,  even  the  railroads  of  the  country  get 
into  the  toils  of  strikes  or  outlaw  vacations.  Put  the 
agricultural  industry  goes  on  with  its  work.  The 
American  farmer  stays  on  the  job. 

IIAT  from  the  New  York  Herald  in  speaking  of 
the  fact  that  rhe  farmer  "stays  on  the  job.”  He 
does,  and  he  gets  little  praise  and  thanks  for  doing 
his  simple  duty.  Every  other  “organized  industry*’ 
plays  more  or  less  successfully  the  part  of  highway¬ 
man.  The  organization  waits  until  the  time  is  ripe, 
and  then  takes  its  enemy  by  the  throat  with  a  stern 
demand.  Tlie  real  sufferer  is  always  the  innocent 
public.  Neither  employer  nor  labor  could  live  at 
their  job  for  a  week  if  the  public  did  not  put  up  the 
money  lo  pay  both  capital  and  labor,  but  in  a  strike 
— well,  it’s  a  case  of  what  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
declared  he  did  not  say!  The  point  is  that  neither 
capital  nor  labor  lias  any  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  public  when  either  side  thinks  they  can  whip  the 
other  by  a  “strike’’  or  a  "freeze-out."  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  lias  stayed  right  on  the  job  through 
frost  and  sun,  through  debt  and  prosperity.  lie  has 
always  been  on  deck  with  bread  and  meat  and  milk 
and  a  full  ration.  He  lias  done  the  most  important 
work  of  all  laborers  and  received  the  poorest  pay. 
The  one  worker  of  all  the  multitude  who  does  more 
than  his  share  of  labor  and  receives  a  35-cent  dollar 
for  doing  it.  When  we  were  boys,  studying  pen¬ 
manship,  we  had  to  write  “L irhtc  is  its  men  reward" 
100  times  as  practice.  We  believed  it  then,  but  can 
anyone  study  tlie  history  of  agriculture  and  keep 
that  belief? 

* 

AS  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  the  farmers  and 
country  people  of  Europe  are  better  off  than 
any  other  classes.  The  rulers  of  all  European  nations 
understand  that  the  best  guarantee  of  sound  govern¬ 
ment  and  sane  politics  is  a  reasonably  satisfied 
farm  population.  Therefore  all  are  working  to  make 
farm  life  reasonably  attractive  and  profitable.  There 
are  middlemen  and  snobs  everywhere.  One  tries  to 
take  too  much  of  the  farmer’s  dollar,  the  other  tries 
to  break  the  faith  of  young  farm  people  by  sneering 
at  their  work,  but  in  Europe  people  have  had  their 
lesson,  and  they  know  that  the  land  and  the  workers 
on  the  land  must  he  fairly  treated,  or  there  will  be 
starvation.  We  have  never  had  this  brought  home 
to  ns  in  this  country.  Food  has  come  to  the  people 
somehow,  and  the  supply  has  seemed  inexhaustible,  so 
why  worry  about  the  farmer?  Call  the  crowds  into 
the  city  where  they  may  see  each  other  and  have  a 
good  time.  That  lias  become  a  settled  policy  among 
most  of  our  city  people,  and  it  opens  a  clear,  straight 
path  to  national  suicide  if  continued, 

* 

When  Senator  Towner  said  he  would  or  would  not  do 
a  definite  thing  anyone  who  knew  him  appreciated  that 
that  settled  it.  He  also  stood  firm  by  his  decision  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  consequences  to  himself  or  others. 

HAT  is  what  the  party  convention  said  about 
Senator  James  E.  Towner,  as  reported  last  week. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  finer  thing  can 
be  said  of  a  man  who  Inis  spent  10  years  of  bis  life 
in  the  New  York  Senate?  Anyone  who  lias  ever  seen 
the  way  laws  are  ground  out  at  Albany  will  under¬ 
stand  the  way  a  member  of  the  Legislature  is  pulled 
and  hauled  by  politicians  and  private  interests. 


Most  men  go  to  Albany  with  a  firm  determination  to 
serve  their  people  honorably  and  efficiently.  Of 
course  there  are  mere  tools  and  creatures  who  are 
openly  and  brazenly  corrupt,  but  we  think  most  meu 
start  in  with  a  desire  to  be  fair  and  clean.  They 
drop  into  what  seems  like  a  whirlpool  in  which  they 
are  twisted  and  pulled  and  pushed  by  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  The  party  caucus  often  demands  that  they 
do  a  certain  thing  when  both  common  sense  and 
plain  humanity  tell  them  to  refuse.  Tt  is  no  wonder 
that  most  men  learn  how  to  dodge  and  prevaricate 
and  live  a  double  political  life.  You  cannot  bank  on 
their  word:  it  is  not  certified  on  what  in  slang  we 
call  the  sand  bank.  These  things  are  true  and  the 
men  who  passed  that  resolution  for  Senator  Towner 
knew  it.  All  the  more  honor,  therefore,  when  they 
say  that  the  Senator’s  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
— in  a  situation  where  promises  are  usually  kicked 
about  like  footballs. 

❖ 

F  there  is  any  side  of  human  nature  not  fully  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  great  family  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it 
has  not  yet  been  presented  to  us.  Not  long  ago  we 
received  a  dollar  from  a  life-term  convict  in  a  States 
prison,  for  a  renewal  of  subscription.  At  about  tlie 
same  time  came  a  letter  from  Egypt.  This  was 
written  by  a  wanderer,  a  native  American  who 
moves  about  tlie  world  from  country  to  country,  but 
always  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  So  hero  are  two  men 
— one  confined  within  narrow  walls  for  life,  the  other 
free  as  a  bird,  yet  both  finding  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
something  that  forms  a  necessary  part  of  life.  Then 
last  week  came  a  letter  from  a  farm  girl  in  a  West¬ 
ern  State  who  is  evidently  “stage  struck  and  wants 
us  to  tell  her  all  about  theatrical  life.  And  while 
we  are  thinking  about  it  comes  the  following  from 
an  old-timer: 

I  have  passed  a  number  of  years  in  this  theatrical 
business  and  have  managed  everything  in  New  York 
from  the  Century  Theater  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  on 
14th  Street,  and  the  surest  tiling  1  know  is  that  I  don  t 
want  my  children  to  start  in  that  atmosphere. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  In  the  world  at  this  time 
quite  like  the  “human  nature”  that  is  grouped 
around  and  through  The  It.  N.-Y.  We  want  to  cap¬ 
italize  it  so  as  to  make  it  useful  to  our  readers. 

I  have  not  yet  printed  a  bulletin  on  which  l  have 
not  worked  five  years,  because  I  have  always  figured 
that  we  might  have  our  theories  about  the  snu  and  the 
moon,  and  they  might  not  he  right,  and  it  would  not 
do  anybody  any  harm,  but  to  be  inaccurate  with  am - 
thing  that  had  to  do  with  the  food  supply  would  he 
nearly  criminal.  Hence  1  have  been  ultra  careful,  for 
I  would  rather  err  on  this  side  than  make  mistakes 
that  might  reduce  somebody's  earning  capacity  or  en¬ 
tail  losses  on  farms  where  the  struggles  were  hard 
enough  without  introducing  factors  of  error. 

HAT  comes  from  a  very  careful  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  worker,  and  well  states  (lie  case  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  scientist.  Farmers  are  sometimes  impa¬ 
tient  at  the  long  delay  in  reporting  the  results  of  a 
<  arcful  experiment,  but.  in  the  long  run  sanity  is 
safer,  than  speed.  Rut  what  about  some  of  these 
scientists  who  rushed  in  to  dogmatize  about  Ilubam 
clover  before  they  had  grown  three  crops? 

* 

NDER  the  new  immigration  law  375,903  aliens 
will  be  admitted  to  this  country  during  the 
coming  12  months.  That  is  2.078  more  than  last 
year.  The  present  law  permits  entrance  of  3  per 
cent  of  the  number  from  each  foreign  country  now 
in  America.  Under  this  rule  the  following  will  be 
admitted  from  the  principal  countries:  Austria, 
7.4.71;  Belgium.  1.5(53;  Czecho-Slovakia.  14,3o7 :  dor- 
many.  07,607;  Italy.  42.057;  Norway,  12.202;  Roland, 
21,070;  Rumania,  7,419;  Russia  (European  and  Asi¬ 
atic),  21.013;  Sweden,  20,045;  United  Kingdom.  77,- 
342;  Turkey  (European  and  Asiatic,  including 
Smyrna  region  and  Turkish  Armenian  region), 
2.388;  Greece,  3.294;  Hungary,  5.03* ;  Denmark. 
5.019.  The  new  law  seems  to  give  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  There  is  some  demand  for  unrestricted  immi¬ 
gration.  but  the  great  majority  of  Americans  seem 
to  feel  that  we  bad  better  try  to  assimilate  what  we 
now  have  before  taking  larger  doses  of  aliens. 
There  is  but  little  need  in  ordinary  industry  of  the 
types  that  are  now  coming.  We  have  frequently 
asked  any  alien  to  give  us  a  good  reason  why  lie 
should  not  be  naturalized'.  Thus  far  we  have  never 
received  what  we  call  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  average  alien  is  a  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury. 

* 

JUST  ns  we  expected,  some  of  the  growers  of  the 
Baldwin  apple  are  coming  to  the  defense  of  that 
variety.  Our  own  reports  indicate  that  except  in  the 
most  favored  localities  Baldwin  i5  losing  ground.  It 
is  proving  tender  and  a  shy  bloomer  since  the  recent 
hard  Winter.  We  have  many  complaints  about  this, 
and  also  requests  for  a  better  variety.  On  the  other 


hand,  Baldwin  is  an  old  friend  to  many,  and  has 
proved  a  great  partner  and  helper.  Any  suggestion 
that  the  variety  is  failing  is  naturally  resented  by 
those  who  owe  prosperity  and  home  to  Baldwin. 
There  arc  many  such.  In  saying  what  we  do  about 
it  we  are  only  voicing  tlie  opinion  of  fruit  growers 
who  have  given  the  variety  fair  trial.  There  are 
some  sections  where  Baldwin  is  still  first  choice,  and 
is  still  being  planted,  but  the  majority  of  reports 
indicate  a  desire  for  a  better  variety.  And  the 
trouble  is  going  to  be  to  find  it.  McIntosh  is  good 
for  its  season,  but  it  is  not  a  Winter  apple.  Wliat 
about  Cortland,  the  new  variety  from  the  Geneva 
station?  Has  it  got  the  stuff  in  it  to  fill  Baldwin’s 
shoes? 

5k 

HAT  system  of  identifying  cattle  by  their  nose 
prints  (page  863)  ought  to  be  fully  developed. 
It  looks  as  if  it  might  rank  with  finger  printing  in 
identifying  criminals.  The  suggestion  is  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  nose  print  go  along  with  the  papers, 
much  as  the  color  map  is  now  used.  Some  years  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  up  a  great  case  where  the 
papers  would  not  fit  tlie  cows.  We  fought  it  through 
to  the  end.  and  it  had  a  good  effect  on  all  cattle  as¬ 
sociations.  With  this  nose  print  in  evidence,  such  a 
case  would  have  been  impossible.  Nature  makes  the 
nose  print,  while  man  makes  the  record.  You  cannot 
bribe  or  flatter  nature  into  a  fraudulent  entry. 

ON  page  S7S  a  correspondent  gives  a  familiar 
argument  about  the  way  some  of  the  great  coi*- 
po rations  are  composed.  It  is  true  that  the  stock  of 
some  of  these  great  companies  is  widely  distributed, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  many  persons  of  moderate 
means  who  own  very  small  blocks.  This  we  think 
was  true  of  the  great:  railroad  in  New  England  when 
a  few  big  financiers  began  playing  with  the  stock 
and  nearly  wrecked  the  road.  It  was  doing  a  good 
business,  and  should  have  paid  dividends,  but  Ihe 
big  gamblers,  without  consulting  the  small  stock¬ 
holders.  attended  to  that,  and  we  know  of  cases 
where  people  who  thought  themselves  financially 
secure  were  reduced  to  penury  through  the  rascality 
of  the  big  financiers.  It  is  a  source  of  strength  for 
these  large  corporations  to  be  able  to  say  that  their 
stock  has  a  wide  distribution  among  the  common 
people,  yet  these  small  investors  have  practically 
nothing  to  say  about  the  management.  Let  them 
attempt  to  organize  and  elect  a  few  directors  from 
their  own  ranks  to  look  after  their  interests  and 
they  will  no  doubt  find  what  they  are  expected  to  do. 
Our  observation  is  that  an  investment  in  the  stock 
of  some  big  corporation  which  is  likely  to  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  tariff  or  political  considerations  .takes  just 
about  all  the  political  independence  out  of  any  man 
or  woman. 

Ox 

T 

THE  House  of  Representatives  lias  just  passed  a 
bill  which  will  interest  many  American  women 
who  have  married  aliens.  Under  the  present  law  a 
woman  takes  the  nationality  of  her  husband,  and 
many  an  American  woman  lias  married  an  alien 
only  to  realize  later  that  she  has  deprived  herself  of 
American  citizenship.  In  many  cases  the  alien  hus¬ 
band  will  make  little  or  no  effort  to  become  natural¬ 
ized.  Under  the  bill  just  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  if  an  American  woman  marry  an 
alien  she  may  retain  her  American  citizenship,  pro¬ 
vided  she  does  not  reside  continuously  for  two  years 
in  tlie  country  of  her  husband  or  five  years  in  any 
foreign  country.  She  can.  of  course,  renounce  lier 
citizenship  in  court,  if  she  cares  to  do  so.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  any  foreign  woman  who  is  max-- 
ried  to  an  alien  in  this  country  may  take  out  citizen¬ 
ship  papers  whether  her  husband  does  or  not. 
Should  an  American  woman  be  married  to  a  man 
who  is  ineligible  for  American  citizenship  by  reason 
of  felony  or  other  matters,  she  shall  herself  cease  to 
be  an  American  citizen,  but  she  will  regain  her  cit- 
k/ensliip  if  her  marriage  is  terminated. 


Brevities 

Still  there  seem  to  be  farmers  who  say  wheat  will 
turn  to  chess  or  cheat. 

The  only  legitimate  place  for  the  scrub  rooster  righ t 
now  is  in  a  chicken  pie. 

Thekk  seems  little  doubt  that  tobacco  dust  will  kill 
or  drive  away  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  A  good  use 
for  tobacco. 

Which  would  you  vote  for — the  man  with  high  ideals 
and  no  common  sense,  or  the  man  all  common  sense  and 
no  ideals? 

tWB  had  a  crop  of  fine  clover  hay  on  the  ground  over 
10  days — waiting  for  a  chance  to  dry  out.  The  color 
is  bad.  but  the  cattle  will  eat  it. 

If  a  gardener  wanted  to  raise  a  crop  to  provide 
mulching  material  for  strawberries  we  think  Sudan 
grass  would  suit  him. 
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The  New  England  Farm  Situation 

New  England  is  about  the  oldest  section  of  the 
country,  leaving  out  Virginia  and  New  York  City, 
and  it  has  passed  through  many  industrial  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  discovery  and  development  of  petroleum 
made  an  end  of  the  great  whaling  industry  which 
for  years  was  a  New  England  monopoly.  The  fishing 
and  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  hurt  the 
New  England  fisheries,  for  fresh  and  canned  lish  are 
now  sent  East  by  trainloads,  and  also  as  frozen 
cargoes  on  steamers.  The  development  of  Western 
land  drew  thousands  from  the  New  England  hills, 
and  after  the  Civil  War  thousands  more  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  not  content  to  remain  at  home.  They 
went  West.  This  mixing  and  mingling  of  humanity 
has  been  a  good  tiling  for  America,  but  it  has  forced 
the  New  England  people  to  make  rapid  adjustments 
of  industry,  and  each  one  has  squeezed  a  little  more 
out  of  agriculture.  Originally  the  New  England 
farm  was  regarded  as  the  ideal.  Poets  sang  of  it, 
and  historians  spoke  of  it  as  the  foundation  of 
American  society.  When  it  became  evident  that 
New  England  could  not  compete  with  the  West  at 
producing  meat  and  bread,  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
that  section  turned  to  manufacturing  as  the  dominat¬ 
ing  industry.  The  section  was  to  produce  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  feed  its  people  on  food  brought  1,000 
miles  or  more  from  West  and  South.  Agriculture 
received  scant  encouragement,  and  milk,  fruit,  pota 
toes  and  vegetables  became  the  leading  crops.  New 
England  now  produces  barely  20  per  cent  of  her 
needed  bread  and  meat.  In  this  New  England  has 
followed  the  general  policy  of  Old  England.  Both 
seemed  content  to  develop  manufacturing  and  feed 
the  people  on  food  grown  at  a  long  distance  from 
home.  This  has  developed  the  fatal  theory  that  it 
makes  little  difference  “where  food  is  grown  so  long 
as  it  is  cheap  food,”  The  application  of  that  theory 
crowds  out  the  old.  self-sustaining  farm  home  which 
ever  gave  New  England  an  influence  which  nothing 
else  can  provide.  It  is  said  that  New  England  lost 
the  great  business  of  manufacturing  automobiles  be¬ 
cause  the  promoters  reasoned  that  they  must  locate 
close  to  food  supplies.  They  could  have  overcome 
the  lack  of  coal  supplies,  but  they  reasoned  that  the 
cost  of  hauling  food  was  too  heavy.  Now  there  is 
much  discussion  over  plans  for  removing  the  im¬ 
mense  cotton-spinning  industry  from  New  England 
to  the  South.  At  present  cotton,  fuel  and  food  must 
be  hauled  long  distances  to  the  mills.  In  the  South 
the  mills  would  be  close  to  the  cotton  fields,  less  fuel 
would  be  needed,  and  the  food  problem  would  be 
easier  and  cheaper.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
South  lias  no  real  labor  problem,  while  the  mills  in 
New  England  have  long  been  tied  up  by  a  strike.  The 
present  system  of  hauling  cotton  and  fuel  into  a 
cold  climate  when  it  might  be  manufactured  close 
to  the  cotton  fields  is  not  economic.  Yet  the  milling 
interests  in  New  England  have  been  long  established, 
and  the  investments  in  buildings  and  machinery  are 
immense.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  future  a  fair 
share  of  the  cotton  required  for  the  New  England 
mill  will  come  from  Mexico  and  South  America. 
These  countries  can  now  unload  corn  and  meat  in 
New  York  or  Boston  cheaper  than  Kansas  or  Iowa 
can  do  it,  except  for  the  tariff.  The  change  of  cot¬ 
ton  spinning  from  New  England  to  the  South  would 
have  a  grave  effect  upon  New  England  farming,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  markets.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  the  change,  and  also  a  similar  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  woolen  factories,  will  lie  to  develop 
agriculture  so  that  more  bread  and  meat  and  wool 
can  be  produced  east  of  the  Hudson,  New  England 
has  the  soil  needed  to  produce  75  per  cent  of  her 
needed  food,  and  if  that  soil  could  be  utilized  there 
would  he  little  talk  of  sending  manufacturing  away. 
The  section  has  the  men.  the  skill,  the  capital  and 
the  experience  needed  to  hold  her  business.  M  hat 
she  most  needs  are  farmers  and  farm  crops. 


The  Doings  of  the  Auto  Hogs 

There  have  not  been  so  many  reports  of  auto  hog 
troubles  this  year  as  formerly.  Farmers  are  a  little 
better  organized,  and  the  “hogs”  seem  to  realize  it. 
They  have  not  reformed  yet  by  any  means.  The 
following  from  the  Detroit  News  is  good : 

“The  proper  technique  for  dealing  with  a  property 
owner  when  you  wish  to  stop  on  his  land  was  illus¬ 
trated  yesterday  by  throe  men.  whom  we  shall  call  A, 
B  and  C  (although  those  are  not  their  real  names,  you 
understand)  who  entered  the  domain  of  an  Oakland 
County  farmer  named  X.  Farmer  X  appeared,  irate, 
called  their  attention  to  the  trespass  sign,  and  ordered 
them  off.  A,  piqued  at  his  tone,  told  him  that  if  he 
became  any  more  offensive  he  would  push  his  face  in, 
'You  aren't  big  enough  to  push  my  face  iu.‘  retorted 
Farmer  X,  and  advanced  threateningly.  Thereupon  B 
spoke  up:  ‘You'd  better  stop  where  you  are,  or  I'll 
help  him  push  your  face  in.’  But  Farmer  X  replied 
scornfully,  ‘Both  of  you  are  not  big  enough  to  push  my 
face  in,’  and  having  approached  quite  close,  he  picked 


up  a  stick.  At  this  C  came  to  the  support  of  his  fel¬ 
lows:  ‘Say,  you  drop  that  Stick,  or  I’ll  help  them  push 
your  face  in.’  ‘Huh.’  snorted  Farmer  X.  'all  three 
of  you  together  can’t  push  m.v  face  in.’  and  came  on 
briskly  with  his  club.  ‘Oh,  well,’  said  A,  B  and  G, 
reflectively,  ‘a  face  that  can  say  such  preposterous 
things  as  that  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity, 
anyway.  We  wouldn’t  push  your  face  in,  even  if  you 
asked  us  to.’  And,  just  ahead  of  the  stick,  they  vaulted 
over  the  fence.” 

Not  all  farmers  are  big  enough  to  handle  three  of 
these  “hogs'*  in  a  bunch,  but  some  arc.  and  while  we 
stand  for  peace  and  orderly  proceedings  such  things 
are  often  promoted  by  putting  a  (wl  ring  in  a  hog’s 
nose.  The  News  also  says: 

"To  those  Western  Michigan  farmers  who  want  a 
special  corps  of  deputy  sheriffs  to  protect  their  orchards 
against  automobilists,  we  suggest  that  they  merely  step 
out  while  the  strangers  are  in  the  orchards  and  help 
themselves  to  such  parts  of  the  automobiles  as  may 
take  their  fancy.  They  can  explain  that  they  didn't 
know  the  car  belonged  to  anyone,  or  that  they  supposed 
the  owner  wouldn't  care.” 


High  Tariffs  on  Farm  Products 

The  following  table  is  printed  by  the  New  York 
Herald  to  show  comparative  rates  in  the  proposed 
tariff  bill  now  being  discussed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  A  bill  was  first  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  the  Senate  is  making  it  over.  The 
following  figures  refer  to  food  products  under  the 
agricultural  schedule: 

Per  cent  of  increase 
due  to  the  influence  of 
the  agricultural  bloc. 


Cattle,  per  lb . 

House 

Bill 

lc 

Senate 

Bill 

2e 

' 

Senare  bill 
over  House 
Bitt 
100% 

Senate  bill 
over  Act 
nf  1913 
Free  list 

Fresh  beef,  per  lb. . . . 

2e 

75% 

Free  list 

Fresh  mutton,  per  lb. 

Hie 

2y2c 

100% 

Free  list 

Fresh  lamb,  per  lb.  . . 

2c 

5c 

150% 

Free  list 

Bacon  and  hams.  lb.. 

3  ELc 

2c 

00% 

Free  list 

Fresh  milk,  per  gal.. 

lc 

2y«c 

150% 

Free  list 

( Team,  per  gal . 

oc 

22  EEc 

350% 

F ree  list 

Poultry,  live,  per  lb... 

2c 

3c 

50% 

200% 

Poultry,  d’s’d,  per  lb. 

4c 

Oc 

50% 

200% 

Eggs,  per  doz . 

6e 

8c 

33  1/3% 

Free  fist 

Honey,  per  lb . 

2VgC 

3c 

20% 

250% 

Barley,  per  bu . 

15c 

20c 

33  1/3% 

33  1/3% 

Macaroni,  per  lb . 

iy>c 

2c 

33  1  /3% 

100% 

Cats,  per  bu . 

10c 

15c 

50% 

150% 

Rye.  per  bu . 

10c 

15c 

50% 

Free  list 

Rye  meal  A  flour,  cwt. 

30c 

45  c 

50% 

Free  list 

Wheat,  per  bu . 

25 

30c 

20% 

200%* 

Wheat  flour,  per  cwt. 

50c 

7Sc 

56% 

240%* 

Cereal,  breakfast  food, 
ad  val . 

17% 

25% 

47% 

f 

Apples,  per  bu . 

25c 

30c 

20% 

200% 

Almonds,  not  shelled, 
per  lb . 

4e 

5c 

25% 

66  2/3% 

Almonds,  shelled,  lb.. 

12c 

15c 

25% 

-  i  O  70 

Walnuts,  not  shelled, 
lb . 

2%c 

4c 

60% 

100% 

Walnuts,  shelled,  lb.. 

7y2c 

32c 

60% 

200% 

White  potatoes,  cwt.. 

42c 

58c 

38% 

F ree  list 

Vegetables,  ad  val .  . . 

20% 

30% 

50% 

100%  ' 

*  Free  from  countries  not  imposing  a  duty  on  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  commodity. 

t  No  corresponding  provision. 


Most  high  tariff  bills  in  the  past  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern 
States.  This  is  one  frankly  dictated  and  controlled 
by  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Middle  West,  and 
the  “farmers’  bloc"  in  Congress  is  largely  responsible 
for  it.  In  our  own  territory  the  farmers  will  receive 
such  benefit  as  any  tariff  can  give  them  for  the  high 
rates  on  milk,  cream,  apples,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  etc.  The  high  rates  on  grain  will  either 
increase  prices  of  feed  and  bread  or  drive  our  East¬ 
ern  farmers  to  increased  grain  production. 


A  Dairyman  Expresses  His  Opinion 

I  heartily  agree  with  E.  IVarsull,  page  SOI,  that  "the 
principle  that  the  majority  shall  rule  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  that  can  lead  ro  anything  hut  chaos,”  Up  to 
April  1.  1922.  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative, 
Inc.,  was  owned  by  34  men.  and  controlled  by  24  direc¬ 
tors.  who  were  ruled  by  live  men.  according  to  state¬ 
ment-;  in  League  Ncicx.  It  is  the  “rule"  of  this  minor¬ 
ity  of  34  League  members  against  the  majority  of  90.- 
000  league  members  that  has  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
Dairymen's  League.  Inc.,  and  caused  the  chaos. 

G.  Filer,  page  SOI,  states  the  facts  as  far  as  he  goes. 
I  quote  him:  “When  an  owner  points  out  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
his  goods  and  the  chances  of  loss  due  to  the  failure  to 
do  so.  the  owner's  persuasion  cannot  be  called  threat¬ 
ening.  forcing  or  coercion."  If  said  owner  fails  to  con¬ 
vince  the  customer  of  the  quality  of  his  goods  and  ma¬ 
nipulates  the  market  so  said  customer  of  a  necessity 
must  buy  said  owner's  goods,  the  owner  has  “forced” 
and  '‘Coerced"  the  customer.  “A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.”  April  I.  1920.  the  Dairymen's 
League  was  a  house  of  90.000  members  who  stood  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder.  Then  came  the  Dairymen's  League 
Go-operative  Association*  Inc.,  of  34  members,  the  first 
to  "divide  the  house."  Now  “the  house”  is  rent  asunder. 
To  close  the  gap  and  unite  the  “League”  family,  it  will 
take  some  strong,  far-seeing,  unselfish  men  to  repair  the 
foundation  and  build  from  the  bottom  up. 

1  strongly  believe  in  the  principle  of  pooling,  and 
that  all  producers  should  be  members  and  have  equal 
benefits,  according  to  amount  of  produce  delivered.  Each 
district  should  have  one  director,  to  be  elected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote;  the  shipping  stations  to  be  owned  by  the 
locals;  central  to  own  a  pasteurizing  plant  in  the  large 
cities  to  handle  milk  at  wholesale  at  a  profit  to  pay 
dividends  on  capital  stock  to  be  owned  by  the  locals. 

There  should  be  an  irouclad  contract  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  locals  and  between  locals  and  central,  cen¬ 
tral  to  do  all  selling.  This  is  an  outline  of  nty  views. 
1  would  like  to  know  the  views  of  others. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  Austin. 


More  About  “ Labor  Unrest” 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  all  the  “idleness,  strikes,  high 
prices,  mob  violence,  crime  and  unrest,”  are  always  the 
result  of  injury  to  producers  and  workers,  or  are  they 
partly  due  to  agitators  who  are  never  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing,  but  want  to  keep  things  in  a  continual  turmoil. 
If  we  are  headed  straight  for  Russian  conditions,  I 
think  it.  is  heeause  there  are  so  many  who  are  trying  to 
do  just  what  they  did  in  Russia — bring  everyone  and 
everything  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  so  that  all 
might  be  equal. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  pair  of  Russians  who 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  Their  earthly 
possessions  were  on  their  backs,  and  in  n  couple  of 
pillow  cases.  They  went  to  work  for  an  old  man.  and 
later  rented  his  farm,  then  they  bought  a  farm  on  con¬ 
tract.  In  less  than  10  years  after  they  struck  the 
neighborhood  with  their  pillow  cases  they  owned  a  farm 
of  over  100  acres,  free  from  debt.  Then  they  consid¬ 
ered  rnemselves  wealthy,  and  let  up  on  the  hard  wort* 
and  got  fat.  With  less  work  to  do  there  was  more  time 
to  talk,  and  the  man  began  finding  fault  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  fact,  he  talks  just  about  like  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  Ohio,  on  page  814.  That  is.  he  talks  like  him 
so  far  as  his  understanding  goes.  Not  being  so  well 
educated,  his  mind  does  not  reach  out  so  far.  So  he 
pitches  into  things  nearer  home.  .Just  now  his  especial 
pastime  is  “cussing"  the  Dairymen's  League.  He  thinks 
that  a  lot  of  fellows  up  at  Utica  are  having  a  good  time 
with  his  milk  money.  He  does  not  know  enough  to 
understand  that  without  the  Dairymen's  League  to  help 
him  he  would  still  be  lookiug  for  a  job  with  his  pillow 
case  on  his  back. 

Also,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liig  men  of  the  country, 
the  men  of  broad  understanding  and  unlimited  courage 
to  tackle  things  that  we  little  fellow's  would  run  away 
from,  what  would  the  country  amount  to?  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man  Complains  that  he  has  to  load  23  tons  of 
ground  limestone.  But.  if  someone  had  not  had  the 
brains  to  find  out  that  ground  limestone  would  improve 
the  condition  of  Sour  land,  and  some  other  fellow  had 
not.  had  confidence  in  what  the  other  fellow  had  dis¬ 
covered.  and  gone  ahead  and  spent  his  money  to  de¬ 
velop  the  business,  then  the  man  who  loads  the  lime¬ 
stone  would  have  no  job. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  this  is  really  the  Land 
of  the  Free.  If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  The  state  or 
condition  in  which  we  find  ouvselres,  we  have  the  whole 
United  States  in  which  to  better  our  condition.  If  our 
friend,  the  Russian,  thinks  that  the  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  has  a  better  job  than  he  has.  just 
let  the  Russian  show  that  he  is  more  capable  of  being 
president  of  the  League  and  the  present  holder  of  the 
position  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  his  job. 

If  Air.  Reynolds  thinks  thar  coal  mining  is  a  better 
job  than  farming,  why  in  the  world  doesn’t  he  buy  up  a 
few  thousand  acres  of  coal-producing  land  and  sink  a 
few  shafts?  Or.  if  railroading  pays  so  well,  he  might 
build  one  parallel  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  run 
them  out  of  business, 

There  Comes  to  m.v  mind,  but  dimly,  an  old  doggerel 
that  ran  something  like  this:  “Remember,  my  boy.  in  the 
struggle  for  gain,  that  the  resolute  fellow  will  win  ; 
just  watch  for  your  chanc-e.  and  join  in  the  dance ;  oh. 
don't  be  afraid  to  butt  in.  Then  never  stand  back  away 
from  the  rack,  but  your  sense  of  timidity  doff.  Just  go 
for  the  feed  with  commendable  greed — but  don’t  get  your 
feet  in  the  trough.'”  j.  grant  morse. 


New  York  State  Notes 

There  are  in  Livingston  County.  Groveland  township, 
three  sheepmen  who  live  in  practically  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood.  They  are  C.  G.  Titswortb.  J.  W.  Titsworth 
and  Robert^  Wilson,  and  have  flocks  of  sheep  of  110. 
140  and  150,  respectively.  The  first  mentioned  flock 
contained  57  pairs  of  twins,  the  second  47  pairs,  and 
the  third  00  pairs.  The  ewes  in  all  three  of  these  flocks 
are  from  Western  ranges,  coming  from  Washington  and 
Oregon.  These  men  make  a  practice  of  separating  the 
ewes  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  find  that  they  get 
better  gains  on  the  twin  lambs  by  so  doing. 

This  will  be  a  season  of  activity  on  the  part  of  insur¬ 
ance  agents  whose  companies  carry  tornado  insurance. 
The  storm  which  swept  through  parts  of  Western  and 
Central  New  York  June  10  and  11  left  nothing  to  be 
imagined  of  what  we  often  read  about:  in  the  Western 
States.  Barns  were  demolished  and  roofs  taken  off. 
In  \4  estern  New  York  one  farmer  had  about  200  hens 
and  chickens.  When  the  wind  passed  over  it  demol¬ 
ished  the  house  ami  carried  much  of  the  building  with 
it,  hut  not  a  trace  of  the  poultry  could  be  found. 

W  e  hear  much  of  the  so-called  business  side  of  farm¬ 
ing.  I  would  ask  some  one  to  point  to  any  phase  in  the 
whole  game  from  the  time  the  plow  is  scoured  up  in  the 
Spring  until  you  hurry  to  get  the  odds  and  etids  picked 
up  before  snow  flies  that  is  not  business.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  that  the  business  side  begins  when  every¬ 
thing  is  grown  and  you  are  ready  to  market. 

The  men  operating  the  Maple  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association  are  optimistic.  The  season  has  been  fine 
with  them  in  that  seldom  has  there  been  produced  such 
an  even  and  high  quality  product  of  maple  syrup.  The 
association  has  gathered  from  289  stations  throughout 
the  State,  The  4.000  steel  barrels  sent  out  have  been 
returned  well  filled  with  high-grade,  finely  flavored 
syrup.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  output  will  be  in  the 
first  class.  The  association  has  had  a  necessary  delay 
in  getting  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  process¬ 
ing  the  product.  Since  there  is  very  little  experience 
to  aid  any  one  in  this  work,  there  is  necessarily  some 
planning  which  cannot  be  based  on  experience.  In¬ 
quiries  have  come  to  the  association  for  their  product 
already  from  as  far  West  as  California.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  raking  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  showing  the 
visitors  through  their  plant  at  Syracuse. 

Four  boys  and  three  girls  from  Chemung  County 
went  to  Washington  this  year  to  see  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wallace  and  the  sights  of  the  Capital.  They 
won  this  trip  as  a  prize  for  excellence  in  club  work  in 
their  county,  and  seven  prouder  youngsters  are  hard  to 
find.  The  members  are  quite  diversified  in  their  pro¬ 
jects.  Leo  Logan  is  the  poultry  man  :  Fred  and  Ralph 
Bush  raised  potatoes :  Margaret  Mills  won  the  prize 
for  canning;  Alton  EdsaU  is  the  dairyman:  Gretehen 
Howland  the  cook,  and  Carol  Kendall  won  her  trip  for 
her  ability  as  a  leader. 

Chautauqua  County  has  entered  into  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  build’ng  roads.  A  good  deal  of  the  road  if 
carried  out  as  now  planned  will  be  a  dual  type  concrete 
and  dirt  road  with  10  ft.  of  concrete  built  on  one  side 
of  the  center  of  the  road. 

When  all  is  known  about  the  damage  to  the  crops  of 
the  State  from  the  rains  of  the  second  and  third  week 
of  June  the  crop  estimate  men  will  have  to  get  busy 
end  revise  their  figures.  As  one  travels  through  the 
Staic  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  many  quarters,  e.  a.  f. 


tli  r»  cloth  next  to  the  plaster.  Any 
other  stain  that  strikes  through  in  damp 
weather  can  be  remedied  in  this  way.  Of 
course,  make  the  patch  larger  than  the 
stain.  mbs.  K.  a.  a. 

If  Mrs.  .1.  F.  K,  will  cover  the  creosote 
stains  on  her  paper  with  melted  glue 
(what  paper-hangers  call  sizing)  and  let 
it  dry  before  putting  on  new  paper,  it 
will  not  stain  through.  It  can  be  put  on 
with  a  whitewash  brush,  or  any  brush 
used  for  paste  when  papering.  I  tried 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Once  in  This  Place 

Once,  in  this  place,  where  these  twin 
willows  look 

Like  little  bright  princesses  every 
Spring, 

A  tall  thin  lad  would  come  along  the 
brook 

And  throw  a  stone,  and  make  a  shining 
ting. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Or  he  would  watch  small  fishes  lift  their 
lips 

To  take  sweet  mouthfuls  of  the  upper 
air  ; 

Or  with  his  fingers  twine  long  rushy 
Whips 

And  whistle  this  and  that,  and  have  no 
care. 


But  now  he  comes  no  more.  Ah!  has  he 
known 

In  all  his  proud  proceedings  such  sure 
ease 

As  when  he  walked  light  hearted  and 
alone 

Once,  in  this  place,  under  these  willow 
trees? 

A.  NEWBERRY  CHOYCE, 
in  the  “New  Witness.” 


Two  Words 
Describe 

Post  Toasties 


Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  keeping 
sweet  corn  on  the  cob  in  brine?  One 
reader  would  like  to  pack  it.  in  quantity, 
like  pickles,  in  barrels;  others  wish  t<> 
store  it  in  crocks.  We  can  only  advise 
personal  test,  but  we  are  not  hopeful  of 
results.  Pickling  in  this  way  would  .be 
easy,  hut  we  do  not  think  desirable  flavor 
would  be  retained.  Many  housekeepers 
salt  sweet  corn  cut  from  the  cob,  and 
consider  it  less  troublesome  than  can¬ 
ning. 


BEYOND  the  wonderful  charm  of  flavor 
and  crispness  in  these  superior  com 
flakes,  there’s  a  quality  for  which  the  ap¬ 
petite  always  seeks  again— 

Real  Food! 

A  special,  patented  process  gives  to  Post 
Toasties  the  “body,”  crispness  and  perfected 
flavor  which  have  made  these  distinctive 
corn  flakes  the  UNIVERSAL  FAVORITE. 

An  ideal  dish  for  breakfast,  lunch,  or  be¬ 
tween  meals — and  never  a  moment  to  wait. 

Made  entirely  of  good  American  com, 
Post  Toasties  help  spread  the  market  for 
America’s  greatest  grain  crop. 

To  get  the  quality  com  flakes,  order  Post 
Toasties  by  name — and  be  sure  you  get  the 
Yellow  and  Red  package. 


One  of  the  fashionable  metals  for  jew¬ 
elry,  optical  goods  and  various  novelties 
is  “white  gold.”  This  is  an  alloy  of  gold 
with  platinum  and  other  metals  which 
gives  a  white  metal  with  a  warmer  tone 
than  the  grayish  effect  of  silver.  Many 
of  the  women’s  wrist  watches  are  white 
gold.  As  a  setting  it  is  more  expensive 
than  silver. 


2125.  Negligee.  One  size.  The  pattern 
will  require  1%  yards  of  material  30  or  44 
inches  wide,  with  0V2  yards  of  ribbon  or 
insertion  to  trim,  as  illustrated.  20  cents. 


One  of  our  old  friends  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  visiting  in  New  York  recently,  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  group  of  young  wom¬ 
en  campers  on  their  way  for  a  hike  in 
the  Interstate  Park  across  the  Hudson 
River.  They  all  wore  khaki  shirts  and 
breeches  and,  as  our  friend  observed, 
with  strong  disapproval,  there  was  not 
a  skirt  among  them.  >Y\re  pointed  out.  to 
our  friend  that  ever  since  Catherine  do 
Medici  invented  the  corset  (she  died  in 
1589,  and  was  credited  with  tight-lacing 
her  sons  as  well  as  her  daughters),  re¬ 
formers  have  been  urging  women  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  wearing  this  restraining  gar¬ 
ment,  while  volumes  have  been  written 
against  trailing  or  balloon-like  skirts. 
Now  the  reformers  are  worrying  because 
women  are  at  last  taking  their  advice. 
We  do  not  think  it  good  taste  to  go  about 
the  city  wearing  garments  only  suited 
for  the  wilderness  trail,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  loud  and  swaggering  de¬ 
meanor.  but  young  women  who  do  these 
things  would  make  themselves  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  any  sort  of  clothes.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  at  (he  present  time,  if  a 
woman  wears  foolish  or  uncomfortable 
clothes  it  results  from  her  own  desire,  for 
no  one  need  be  foolishly  dressed  because 
fashion  demands  it. 


Always  in  Good  Taste 


Improved  Corn  Flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


Retailer's  Regular  35c  Grade 

P0)(F[FI(1  sir 

Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  C7  (j 

A  delicious  blend  oup-  if  ' 

plied  direct  to  fsmilies  it 

at  ■  wholesale  price.  tmSP  •' 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Monty  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Cat.  82  years 

233-2.14  Waahlngton  Street.  New  York  City 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 

machines.  Ileal  comfort  for  . . . 

tender,  swollen  or  blistered  I  flit 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  | !  | 
dyed  stockings.  Send  lit)  cents 
for  single  pair;  95 cents  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1. 80  per  dozen.  Sizes  '  Ifd 
‘-'H-1H4  I ’rices  west  of  the  Mis-  ij 

sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  i 

dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  j  k  j 
size  of  shoo.  ]'■  'vTmiju 


If  one  has  plenty  of  bottled  fruit  juice 
it  is  easy  to  make  delicious  Summer 
drinks.  In  the  absence  of  such  juice  one 
can  make  such  beverages  from  tart  fruit 
jelly.  Melt  a  glass  of  raspberry,  currant 
or  plum  jelly  in  a  saucepan  or  bowl  over 
the  fire,  stir  in  three  times  (he  amount  of 
warm  water,  and  then  set  away  to  get 
cold.  Fill  glasses  half  full  of  crushed 
ice,  then  pour  the  syrup  over  the  ice,  fill¬ 
ing  the  glasses.  This  “frappe”  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  made  with  combined  currant 
and  raspberry  jelly. 


202S.  One-piece  dress  fur  misses  and 
small  women.  10  and  18  years. 

Embroidery  design,  %-incU  wide. 

The  10-year  size  wilt  require  4</a  yards 
of  material  30.  44  or  54  inches  wide  or  3 
yards  44  or  54  when  material  is  without 
figure  or  nap,  Kneh  pattern  20  rents. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


this  on  a  coiling  spoiled  by  creosote  a 
year  ago,  and  it  has  not  stained  through 
at  all.  mbs.  H.  R.  ft. 


Soap,  Ointment.TaIeum.26c.  every  whoro.  Koraamplea 
uddritmuOutloora  Laboratories, D«pt.  U, Malden,  Uui. 


Destroying  Vermin 

"The  Twins’  Mother”  tells  how  she 
fought  with  bedbugs.  Friends  from  a 
city  brought,  me  some  of  them  and  I  tried 
various  things  (i>  get  rid  of  them,  till  I 
thought  of  my  faithful  teakettle.  I  never 
can  be  sure  of  kerosene,  gasoline  or  even 
turpentine,  but  boiliug  water  never  fails, 
Of  course,  with  fine  furniture  it  would 
not  do,  but  mine  was  not  valuable  enough 
to  prevent  my  using  hot  water  in  effective 
quantity.  housewife. 


o-rrolo  OF  KI-FGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 
Udltulo  Hotel  Ctilnenei'e,  Oook  turn  ere,  Almalnumnere,  Mi". 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  A  l’0.r  Portland,  Maine 


with  the  r  s  Cook  Stove  Prior.  Can 
yj  bo  used  on  Cook  or  (bis  Stove,  pries 
3  all  finite  ami  vegetables,  Thousands 
3  in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agrl.  popt.  t\  S. 
H  liov.  S  II  1  l«  I’ll  c  M  <>  n  (iuuriinU'cil. 
IS  Directions  free.  Price  |5,50  and  post 
9  age.  Write  for  full  description  and 
"g  price  delivered  to  you.  Ac»nt»  nnnieil. 

AM  ERIOAN  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
“  ..  ...  ... 


More  About  Creosote  Stains 

I  saw  a  query  about  repairing  a  ceil¬ 
ing  spoiled  by  creosote  stains.  Wash  off 
all  stain  that  can  be  removed  with  water, 
or  a  little  vinegar  in  water  last  time  over. 
Then  paste  fine  firm  table  oilcloth  with 


IVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Short  Cuts  in  Sewing 

Did  you  over  try  using  glass-headed 
jiins  instead  of  the  common  pins  when 
dressmaking'/  Just  try  them. 

When  stitching  a  lot  either  run  from 
one  seam  directly  on  to  another  or  stitch 
on  to  n  small  piece  of  cloth  each  time. 
Lot  a  of  thread,  clipping  and  patience  will 
he  saved. 

Did  you  ever  rub  laundry  starch  on  the 
edge  oi'  your  sewing  machine  and  with 
that  new  skirt  adjusted  correctly  at  waist 
line,  ruh  against  the  machine  until  there 
was  a  “chalked”  circle  all  around  skirt, 
remove  skirt  and  measure  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  from  that  to  lower  edge  all 
around  for  a  true  length’/ 

Do  you  save  lots  of  time  basting  by 
just  pinning  the  seams'/  Of  course,  some 
times  accurate  basting  is  necessary. 

Have  you  a  good  emery?  It  only  costs 
a  nickel,  but  what  a  little  necessity  t<> 
keep  needles  smooth.  And  beeswax? 
That  helps  many  thread  ends  to  pass 
quickly  and  easily  through  the  eye  of 
needle.  The  tracing  wheel  is  especially 
convenient  when  there  is  considerable 
tucking  to  he  done,  tracing  the  lines  on 
which  the  tucks  are  to  lie  folded. 

A  fivo-cent  paint  brush  will  speedily 
clean  the  works  of  the  sewing  machine, 
effectively  removing  small  particles  of 
dust. 

When  considerable  sewing  is  being 
planned  for,  stock  up  with  a  good  supply 
of  needles,  thread,  pins,  buttons,  snaps, 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  you  won’t  have  to 
lay  aside  an  article  to  be  finished  until 
you  liave  been  to  town,  patsy’s  wipe. 


Teaching  Courage,  or  Useless  Fear 

Don’t  teach  children  to  he  afraid  of 
thunderstorms.  Fear  cannot  prevent 
storms,  nor  avert  their  danger,  hut  only 
causes  useless  suffering  in  sensitive  child¬ 
ren.  My  mother,  instead  of  saying,  as 
mothers  too  frequently  do  say  in  their 
children's  presence.  “I  aiu  so  nervous  in 
thunderstorms!”  concealed  any  fear  she 
may  have  felt,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the 
beauty  of  the  clouds  and  the  lightning, 
and  spoke  often  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
rolling  thunder.  I  learned  to  listen  for 
especially  long  peals;  in  fact,  I  became 
so  interested  that  1  actually  enjoyed 
these  storms,  and  in  Spring  each  year 
looked  forward  to  them  with  pleasure. 
My  mother,  however,  cautioned  me  not  to 
stand  in  am  exposed  position,  as  under 
a  tree,  and  she  especially  warned  me  not 
t«»  stand  in  a  door  or  window  and  look 
at  lightning  when  it  was  very  near,  be¬ 
cause  instances  have  occurred  of  loss  Ot 
sight  resulting  from  witnessing  a  Hash 
too  close  at  hand.  When  a  storm  had 
passed  bevond  us.  we  all  found  pleasure 
in  watching  the  lightning.  M  hat  might, 
have  been  torture  to  me  and  others  be¬ 
came.  through  my  mother’s  wisdom  and 
self-control,  a  source  of  delight.  G.  A.  T. 


Good  Breads,  Hot  and  Cold 

The  making  of  good  bread  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  but  it  requires  practice  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  details  in  order  always  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  turning  out  crisp  brown  loaves 
of  velvet v  softness,  free  of  sour  smell  or 
soggy  texture.  Yet  even  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  cook  may  by  perseverance  and 
careful  attention  soon  be  able  to  give  her 
family  palatable,  wholesome  bread,  which 
makes  even  the  plainest  meal  appetizing. 

Hard  wheat  Hour  is  much  hotter  for 
making  all  light  breads,  while  for  biscuit- 
making  the  soft  wheat  nr  pastry  (lour  is 
preferable,  although  excellent,  hot  biscuits 
may  be  had  from  the  first  named.  To 
distinguish  between  the  two,  take  a  hand¬ 
ful  up  and  squeeze  tight  for  a  minute, 
open  the  hand;  the  bread  Hour  immedi¬ 
ately  loses  its  shape,  while  pastry  Hour 
retains  the  shape,  showing  the  imprints 
of  the  fingers. 

There  are  n  u  umber  of  good  yeast 
products  available.  Almost  every  cook 
bus  her  favorite.  Some  prefer  the  dry- 
yeast.  while  many  others  succeed  best 
with  some  of  the  liquid  yeasts.  I  use  an 
excellent  liquid  yeast  known  ns  everlasting 
yeast,  and  never  fail  to  get.  loaves  of  fine 
texture,  evenly  risen,  fine  flavored,  and 
desirable  in  every  way. 

To  make  six  loaves  of  bread  1  proceed 
ns  follows;  To  one-half  pint  of  yeast, 
which  I  keep  in  a  quart  fruit  jar,  i  add 
enough  warm  water  to  till  jar.  Dae  scant 
quart  of  flour  is  sifted  into  a  stone  jar. 
fin  bucket  or  other  vessel,  and  into  this  1 
stir  the  yeast  mixture,  beating  well,  and 
set  in  a  moderately  warm  place  over 
night.  In  Winter  the  yeast  jar  is  wrapped 
in  a  blanket  and  set  back  of  the  stove,  but 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  just  take  care 
m  t  to  set  in  a  cool  draft.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  sift  four  quarts  of  flour  in  the  mixing 
pan  and  set  in  warming  closet,  or  about 
the  stove,  to  get  warmed  up  while  cook¬ 
ing  breakfast.  After  breakfast  make  a 
cavity  in  pan  of  flour,  add  salt.  .Vow  add 
two  pints  of  warm  water,  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  lard 
and  n  pinch  iff  soda  to  the  yeast  mix¬ 
ture.  stir  well  and  pour  into  flour;  but 
before  adding  these  to  yeast  I  rake  out 
half  a  pint  into  a  clean,  quart  fruit  jar, 
add  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  set  aside  as 
a  ‘‘starter”  'for  the  next  baking.  Work 
flour  in  bread  until  quite  stiff,  turn  onto 
kneading  board  and  knead  slowly  for 
about  ”0  minutes,  l’lncc  in  greased  crock 
and  set  in  warm  nlace  In  rise.  It  will 
take  from  three  to  four  hours  for  it  to  rise 
to  about  double  the  bulk.  Knead  down 
lightly,  and  let  rise  again,  which  it  will 
<ld  in  about  one  hour.  Now  mold  into 
b  lives  and  place  in  well-greased  pans. 
Deep  pans  are  best  for  breudiuakiug.  Put 


in  worm  place  to  rise,  and  when  risen  to 
nearly  twice  its  bulk,  place  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  heated  oven  and  bake  until  well 
browned  and  done  throughout. 

An  otherwise  fine  loaf  may  be  ruined 
by  either  baking  so  fast,  that  rising  is 
checked  abruptly,  or  l\v  placing  in  an 
oven  so  cool  that  souring  begins  before 
the  loaf  heats  through  to  the  center.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  best  guide  in  testing  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  The  buead  should  con¬ 
tinue  rising  the  first  15  minutes,  should 
begin  to  brown  and  continue  browning  the 
next  -<>  minutes.  The  heat  should  be 
gradually  reduced  during  the  last  15  min¬ 
utes,  when  the  average  loaf  should  be 
well  browned  ami  done  throughout. 
Dread  when  done  will  leave  the  sides  of 
pan  easily,  and  an  indentation  made  with 
fhe  finger  tip  will  rebound  on  removing 
pressure. 

To  make  30  good-sized  biscuits,  enough 
for  a  family  of  10,  sift  together  two 
quarts  of  flour  and  two  heaping  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder.  Make  hole  in  center 
and  add  three  cups  of  good  buttermilk, 
a  tablespoon  of  salt  and  about  two  scant 
teaspoons  of  soda,  more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  acidity  of  milk,  ami  lard  size  of 
large  eggs.  Knead  well  together  into  a 
soft  dough,  turn  onto  well-floured  board 
and  roll  one-half  inch  thick.  Have  pans 
well  greased,  cut  biscuits,  lay  in  pan  and 
turn  over,  thus  greasing  both  sides.  The 
oven  should  be  hot  enough  that  the  bis¬ 
cuits  will  bake  in  Id  minutes.  Melted 
butter  may  he  used  for  greasiug  pans, 
and  gives  a  delicious  crispness  to  the 
brown  crusts. 

If  no  sour  milk  is  available  and  baking 
powder  must  be  used  alone,  double  the 
quantity,  sift  together  twice,  use  sweet 
milk,  or  milk  and  water  mixed,  for  xnak- 
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1087.  Design  ter  motifs,  to  be  embroidered 
with  heads  or  threads. 

Each  transfer  20  cents. 

ing  the  dough,  add  a  heaping  tablespoon 
of  sugar  and  a  little  more  lard  than  if 
buttermilk  is  used,  and  bake  in  a  very- 
hot  oven. 

Egg  oornbrend  is  very  popular  for  serv¬ 
ing  with  vegetables.  To  make,  sift  one 
quart  of  meal.  If  bolted  meal  must  he 
used,  add  one  clip  of  flour  and  sift,  to¬ 
gether.  Add  two  cups  of  buttermilk,  one 
tablespoon  of  salt,  and  about  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  ;  mix  well,  adding  water  or 
sweet  milk  to  bring  to  a  rather  thin  hat¬ 
ter;  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream  gives  a 
great,  improvement,  or  a  tablespoon  of 
far  may  he  Used.  Pour  batter  into  well- 
greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
1  tread  should  not  be  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  This  bread  is 
good  with  vegetables,  butter,  or  with 
sweet  milk  for  supper  t'ornbrend  is  both 
palatable  and  healthful,  as  its  frequent 
use  is  a  remedy  for  constipation. 

MRS.  1.17.1  IK  YORK. 


Some  Northern  Beads 

Almost  any  seeds,  such  as  chinaberry 
ami  Spanish  bayonet,  found  in  our  South¬ 
ern  States,  make  lovely  beads.  Califor¬ 
nia  is  noted  for  her  rose  beads,  although 
they  can  he  made  any  where,  aud  paper 
and  starch  beads  sire  popular. 

A  year  or  two  sign  we  discovered  some 
beautiful  beads  growing  right  in  our  flow¬ 
er  garden  and  when  we  had  strung  them 
with  tiny  gold  beads  they  made  a  verv 
ii%h  looking  strand,  and  no  one  could  tell* 
that  they  were  just  the  seed  from  our 
common  four-o’clock  or  pretty-by-night ! 
They  must  he  strung  as  soon  as  gathered, 
as  they  dry  and  harden  rapidly;  after¬ 
ward  they  may  be  restrnng  with  other 
beads,  according  to  one’s  fancy.  They 
look  like  exquisitely  carved  wood. 

Several  years  ago  we  rend  that  musk- 
nielon  seed  could  be  strung,  dyed  and 
used  for  beads,  so  we  tried  them  and 
made  several  little  girls  happy  with  "imi¬ 
tation  coral"  necklaces.  They  cost  noth¬ 
ing  hiit  time  and  a  little  dye.  so  if  lost 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Dental  floss  is  often  recommended  in¬ 
stead  of  thread  in  stringing  any  kind  of 
beads.  ruth  w,  cordon. 


Salting  String  Deans 

Someone  asked  about  salting  beans.  I 
have  done  them  for  years  as  follows:  I 
take  a  clean  lard  firkin  and  half  (ill  with 
water,  then  add  enough  table  salt  to  float 
an  egg.  I  continue  adding  the  string 
beans  as  1  get  them  until  tilkin  is  filled, 
then  1  put  a  board  on  aud  a  large  stone 
to  bold  firm.  They  are  always  good  and 
green.  When  I  use  1  soak  beans  over 
i  lit  in  cold  water.  MRS.  it.  j.  r. 


Save  10%  on  Fire 
Insurance ! 


If  you  have  “R.  H.  Co.”  Lightning 
Rods  on  your  farm  buildings,  The 
National  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Hartford, 
will  allow  you  ten  per  cent  reduction! 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
reliable  insurance  companies. 


Lightning  Rods  have  proved  their 
worth.  Government  bureaus,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  insurance  companies  — 
everybody  who  has  investigated,  re¬ 
ports  perfect  results  where  good  light¬ 
ning  rods  are  used  correctly. 


“R.  H.  Co.”  Lightning  Rods  have 
been  giving  such  protection  since  1849. 
They  are  recognized  as  leaders.  You 
should  insist  on  the  highest  quality; 
you  should  insist  on  having  your 
lightning  rods  installed  correctly,  as 
all  “R.  H.  Co.”  rods  are  installed. 


Ten  million  dollars  is  the  lightning 
fire  loss  to  farmers  each  year.  It  could 
all  be  saved.  Are  you  going  ahead 
risking  the  lives  of  your  family-,  and 
your  valuable  property?  Ask  us  for 
free  booklet,  “Do  Lightning  Rods 
Protect?” 


The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
“  Light  ningRodsof  a  Better  Kind” 

Dealers  and  Agents: 

Write  us  for  open 

territory. 


Let  VAN’S  NORUB  do  the  heavy  work 

Washes  all  clothes  CLEAN 
WITHOUT  RUBBING. 

Upon  receipt  of  five  cents  we  will 
mail  10c.  size  package  for  trial — enough 
for  four  weeks. 

VAN  ALE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  X  -  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


VAN  ZII.K  CO.,  Isc..  Dept.  X. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

I  wish  to  try  IVAN’S  NOllUB  next  washday.  I 
enclose  5c.  for  10c.  size  package. 

Name .  . . 

Street . 


City 


COFFEE! 

Hot  for  breakfast  ill  the  COOl 
of  i  he  morning. 

Iced  for  dinner  in  the  beat 
of  the  day. 

Makes  summer  work  easy! 

Drink  all  you  want ! 


Send  out  v  $3.00(cbeck.  money  order  or  cash) 
for  10  lbs.  of  "My  Own”  coffee,  prepaid. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A,  73  Front  St.,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 


If  you  don’t  know  my  coffee  I  will  send 
you  8-lb.  to  try  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if 
you  don’t  like  it. 


r 


tendon  f! 
i'll  get  [| 
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How  to  Make 
Jam  and  Jelly 

With  Positive  Success 

New  Process  Requires  Only 
1  Minute’s  Boiling  and 
Never  Fails 

By  Ann  Proctor 


The  greatest  cooking  authorities  in  this 
country  —  Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
Boston  Cooking  School,  Modern  Priscilla 
proving  Plant,  government  experts,  do¬ 
mestic  science  teachers,  etc. — and  house¬ 
wives  everywhere  are  hailing  with  delight 
the  New  Certo  Process  of  making  all  kinds 
of  jam  and  jelly.  Anyone,  even  a  child,  can 
row  make  jam  or  jelly  of  excellent  quality. 
With  any  bind ‘of  fruit  iu  a  few’  minutes. 
•Only  one  minute’s  boiling  is  required,  and 
the  result  is  one-half  more  product  from 
the  same  amount  of  fruit. 

Certo  (Surejell)  is  a  pure  fruit  product, 
contains  no  gelatine  or  preservative,  it  is 
concentrated  pectin,  supplied  by  Mother 
Nature  in  some  fruits  now  bottled  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  With  it,  jam  and  jelly  making  is 
a  fascinating  pastime — no  guesswork  or 
worry.  Cooking  authorities  call  it  "the 
short-boiling  process’*  because  you  hoil  only 
one  minute.  This  short  boiling  saves  the 
natural  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  permits 
the  use  of  fully  ripened  fruit,  and  makes 
ne-half  more  product  from  the  same  amount 
of  fruit  because  no  juice  is  boiled  away. 

With  Certo  you  can  make  jam  or  jelly 
from  any  fruit.  Peach,  pear,  or  rhubarb 
jam,  blackberry,  elderberry  or  cherry  jelly, 
ornuge  marmalade,  ef.-.,  are  easily  and 
quickly  made  and  keep  perfectly,  Certo 
•jells"  any  fruit  juice.  It  simply  supplies 
the  necessary  pectin  to  "jell"  all  the  fruit 
juice. 

Certo  is  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Be  the  first  to  use  it  in  your  neighborhood 
6<>  you  can  tell  your  friends  about  it,  and 
show  them  the  excellent  results  you  had. 
You  can  get  Certo  from  most  grocers  or 
druggists,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  with  Book  of 
nearly  1<K>  Recipes,  for  35  cents.  Be  sure 
to  include  your  grocer  s  name  aud  address. 
Then  we  will  see  that  he  carries  Certo  for 
the  convenience  of  yourself  and  friends. 
Try  oue  bottle  of  Certo — investigate  ttu* 
new,  the  highly  endorsed  Certo  process  of 
making  jam  and  jelly — and  save  hours  of 
time  and  worry  aud  frequent  failures  of 
the  old  method.  Pectin  S.u.es  Co.,  Inc., 
602  Hast  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WASHING 

MACHINE 

UNTtL  yen’ re  turned  about 
the  wonderful  Vac  Cup  washer,. 

The  Vac  Cup  operates  itself— no  elec¬ 
tricity  or  water  power.  You  direct  u  with 
tiu  euerg.v  <>f  only  a  few  ounces.  Your  youngster 
wm  operate  it.  and  call  it  tun.  Levers  and  springs  do 
nine  tenths  of  the  work.  Air  pressure  and  suction 
forces  hot  soapy  water  back  iuul  forth  through  the 
mesh  of  the  cloth.  Washes  (|ii|cl:lv  daintiest  laces 
,,,•  heaviest  blankets.  No  post  for  clothes  to  wind  around. 
No  friction,  no  wear.  3e  days'  free  trla-L  A  pi  ice  any 
family  cun  (UToiil,  Send  postal  for  how  to  save  work. 

BURLINGAME  MF6.  CO.,  621  Sunset  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork  V55S 

hold  package.  Calicoes.  Percales.  Ulngh&ms,  etc.  Other 
bargains.  TEXTILE  STOKES,  Bet  3010,  Vileuilli,  Conn. 


Yarn  Made  From  Your  Own  Wool  T,',Uo 

price  list  and  particulars.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  .Maine 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  F arm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor.  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neutly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333 W.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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15  DAY 
FREE  TRIAL 


EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  A 

When  your  bicycle  arrives,  try  it  FREE  for  IS  OAYS.  If 
then  vou  are  fully  natislu'd  with  it,  send  us  only  $3.00, 
then  $5.00  a  month  for  seven  months.  If  it  docs  not  suit 
you.  ship  it  hack  at  our  expense  and  we  wiU  refund  even 
the  freight  you  pa  id  on  arrival. 

Tested  Frame  of  Seamless  Steel  Tubinp,  One  piece  Crank 
HanK*»ri  riufl  Koixvtl  Crown  Fork;  New  T*wtartiire  Coaster 
Brake.  Holler  i  half.  Kvarv  device  fur  Swced.  t'oiniort.  Perfect 
Conti ol  und  Our  Jbiltly,  incluci-*  Channel  £>.n  Stand. 

r  SIZES  and  STYLES,  lor  BOYS,  MEN.  GIRLS  and  WOMEN 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  flTT!l  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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There  are  just  six  parts  to 
the  De  Laval  Pulsator — only  one 
of  which  moves,  and  it  never 
requires  oiling. 

A  pulsator  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  a  milking  machine. 
It  governs  the  periods  of  suc¬ 
tion  and  squeeze  or  massage, 
which  must  be  of  correct  fre¬ 
quency  and  exact  and  uniform 
in  duration,  in  order  that  the 
cow’s  milk-producing  organs 
may  be  stimulated  to  greatest 
activity  and  production.  With 
the  De  Laval  these  periods  are 
just  right  and  absolutely  uni¬ 
form,  which  means  that  your 
cows  are  milked  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  year  after  year. 

The  De  Laval  Pulsator  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted  by  the  operator. 
It  is  thoroughly  reliable,  run¬ 


ning  years  without  attention.  It 
is  practically  fool-proof. 

Compare  the  De  Laval  with 
pulsators  on  other  milkers  which 
have  from  80  to  60  or  more 
parts,  consisting  of  spring, 
screws,  adjustable  devices,  etc., 
and  you  will  realize  its  greater 
value.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
the  same  thought  and  care  in 
designing  the  De  Laval  Pulsa¬ 
tor  have  been  put  into  the  entire 
milker,  all  other  parts  being 
just  as  superior. 

On  thousands  of  dairy  farms 
the  De  Laval  Milker  is  proving 
that  it  is  “The  Better  Way 
of  Milking”  —  faster,  better, 
cheaper,  cleaner,  and  more  prof¬ 
itable  and  pleasant  than  any 
other  way.  It  soon  pays  for 
itself.  Sold  on  easy  terms. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

MEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAP  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Si.  61  Beale  SI. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


MINERAL" 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECf 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient  If  waW 

for  ordinary  corf* 

Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  pries  J 

Wrllelordrecrlpllf*  booklet 1 
CO.  461  Fourth  he..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


/\BSOrbine 


STOPS 

_ _ |  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Weni,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heal*  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

ot  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  Jtamp*. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Tempts  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


for  Heavea,  Couchs,  Dlstem- 
Inrilcesliuii.  Use  two 
for  Heaves — If  riot  sat¬ 
isfactory.  money  back.  Ono 
can  often  sufficient.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
Remedy  Co..  Toledo,  0. 


^DDAYBefbre 

JrKAl  Milking 

Swishing  tails,  stamping 
feet  and  fretting  cows  mean 
more  than  th-  discomfort 
to  you  when  milking.  They 
mean  real  money  lost  in  les¬ 
sened  milk  and  loss  of  flesh. 


SO-bos-sO 

KILFLY 

rids  cows  and  all  other  stock  of 
the  fly  nuisance  and  expense.  A 
little  goes  far  and  saves  much. 
Farmers  who  have  used  So-Bos- 
So  swear  by  it.  Harmless,  Effec¬ 
tive,  Guaranteed. 

Get  it  from  any  good  dealer,  or 
send  $1.35  for  prepaid  guaranteed 
trial  gallon,  or  $5.50  for  5  gallons. 

E.  ALLEN 
CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


THE  H. 
MFG. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Tankage  to  Pigs 


I  would  like  to  feed  some  tankage  to 
m.v  hogs,  l’lease  tell  me  how  much  to 
feed  to  young  growing  bogs  and  pigs  at 
weaning  time.  Can  I  get  better  results 
with  tankage  and  separated  milk  than  I 
can  with  separated  milk  alone?  n.  v.  d. 

New  York. 

With  corn  as  the  base  for  your  ration 
for  growing  or  fattening  pigs,  l  would 
use  N  per  cent  of  tankage  carrying  <»0  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  teed  not  to  exceed  4 
lbs.  of  milk  with  each  pound  of  this  grain 
mixture.  For  pigs  weighing  less  than  75 
lbs.  1  should  include  some  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  red  dog  flour,  probably  15  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  in  order  that  the  pigs 
may  have  access  to  some  protein.  lienee 
a  ration  carrying  82  per  rent  of  corn.  15 
per  cent  of  wheat  middlings  and  8  per 
cent  of  tankage  is  recommended.  This  is 
in  addition  lo  the  milk.  A  combination 
of  tankage  and  skim-milk  is  better  than 
either  one  of  the  constituents  alone,  for 
one  seems  to  support  the  other  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  efficiency  and  value. 

After  the  pigs  weigh  75  lbs,  I  should 
take  out  the  middlings  and.  provided  they 
have  access  to  some  legume  forage  or 
green  pasture,  would  limit  them  strictly 
to  corn  or  hominy,  with  (lie  tankage  and 
milk.  If  the  pigs  are  confined  in  dry  lots, 
then  yellow  corn  should  be  used  rather 
than  white  corn;  blit  where  they  have 
access  lo  some  growing  crop  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  white 
and  yellow  corn.  If  you  have  abundance 
of  separated  milk,  then  it  is  not  necessary 
that  digester  tankage  be  fed.  although  the 
including  of  5  per  cent  of  tankage  in  ra¬ 
tions  of  skim-milk  where  (lie  pigs  weigh 
less  than  100  lbs.  has  been  demonstrated 
as  profitable. 


Feeding  Bull  Calf 

Please  give  a  grain  ration  for  bull  calf 
three  months  old.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

I  should  feed  a  bull  calf  three  months 
old  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  cornuicnl  and  wheat  bran,  to 
which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  or  15  per  cent  "f  gluten  feed. 
I  should  feed  rhis  in  conjunction  with 
skim-milk,  if  possible  allowing  the  animal 
to  have  all  of  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
that  lie  would  relish,  t  would  not  permit 
this  calf  to  have  access  to  green  grass, 
for  I  share  the  belief  that  animals  cannot 
utilize  grass  advantageously  until  they 
are  at  least  six  months  old.  (live  this 
calf  not  to  exceed  5  lbs,  per  day.  although 
give  him  all  that  he  will  eat  and  clean  up 
with  relish.  I  should  add  1  per  cent  of 
salt  to  Ibis  combination.  For  variety's 
sake  I  would  frequently  increase  the  per¬ 
centage  of  oats  and  decrease  proportion¬ 
ately  the  percentage  of  corn,  but  I  would 
hold  tlie  corn  and  linseed  meal  quite  con¬ 
stant. 


lbs.  of  hay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
silage  is  restricted  to  say  25  lbs.  in  two 
equal  feedings  night  and  morning,  then  I 
should  prefer  the  feeding  of  some  rough- 
age  both  night  and  morning  in  addition 
to  that  supplied  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Under  average  conditions  cow- 
should  he  given  all  the  roughage  that,  they 
will  clean  tip  with  relish.  If  this  is  pal¬ 
atable  and  nutritious  ihe  cow  will  satisfy 
her  body  demand-  for  mechanical  diges¬ 
tion  and  utilize  this  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
in  my  opinion  the  selection  of  a  quality 
legume  roughage  was  after  all  Hu*  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  successful  dairying, 

In  too  many  cases  dairy  cows  arc  bur¬ 
dened  with  too  much  roughage  of  a  low 
character  and  quality.  Grain  rations  car¬ 
rying  oat  hulls,  weed  seeds  or  oilier  high 
liber  materials,  are  in  reality  roughages 
rather  Ilian  concentrates,  and  cows  fre¬ 
quently  suffer  from  depressed  digestion 
owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  high 
liber  that  they  are  forced  to  consume,  If 
a  cow  were  to  he  fed  12  lbs.  of  coarse  hay 
per  day  and  S  lbs.  of  a  roughage  carrying 
50  per  cent  of  oat  hulls,  which  is  not  un¬ 
common.  she  would  actually  be  earing  1<> 
lbs.  of  roughage  per  day  and  4  lbs.  of 
grain.  The  high  fiber  roughage  in  itself 
is  not  considered  an  attractive  feed,  and 
actually  a  cow  would  be  spending  prac¬ 
tically  all  her  lime  and  energy  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assimilate  and  digest  a  lot  of  use¬ 
less  material. 

Stick  to  your  high  quality  roughages 
for  your  coarse  products,  and  insist  that 
the  grain  ration  must  trace  directly  and 
exclusively  to  a  combination  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  have  a  known  and  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  feeding  value.  Unless  the  manu¬ 
facturer  puts  punch  into  a  dairy  ration 
through  the  agency  of  its  ingredients,  a 
cow  cannot  get  them  out,  even  though 
they  may  be  ground  and  reground  until 
they  present  an  appearance  suggesting 
that  they  arc  concentrates. 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

I  wish  a  proper  dairy  ration  for  12 
milking  cows  with  pasture  and  roughage 
(hay).  J.  D.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Assuming  that  your  1*2  cows  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  abundant  pasture,  and  that  they 
have  in  addition  some  legume  roughage, 
the  ration  to  be  fed  during  the  Summer 
would  be  100  lbs.  of  cormueal,  200  lbs,  of 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  200  Ills,  of 
cottonseed  meal.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  rom- 
bitiation  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  While  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  cow's  have  the  roughage,  yet  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  more  efficiently  han¬ 
dle  their  grain  ration  provided  it  is  fed 
in  conjunction  with  some  palatable  rough- 
age.  Especially  is  this  true  during  the 
early  pasturing  season  when  the  grass 
itself  is  high  in  moisture  and  consequently 
very  washy. 


Handling  Heifer 

I  have  a  Holstein  heifer  that  should 
freshen  in  August.  About  a  week  ago  I 
noticed  a  small  swelling  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  side,  a  little  forward  of  the 
udder.  At  first  it  was  soft,  but  since 
then  it  has  become  somewhat  harder  and 
increased  in  size  to  a  large  saucer.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  seems  to  be  no  pain,  for 
she  lays  right  down  on  it.  aud  there  are 
no  surface  signs  of  cuts  or  scratches.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  bow  to  break 
her  of  fright.  When  within  (»  ft.  of  her 
she  turns  and  runs.  I  have  had  her  al¬ 
most  a  year.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  natural  for  heifers  that  inherit 
milking  propensities  to  evidence  just  this 
condition  previous  to  calving.  The  in¬ 
flammation  that  appears  in  the  udder 
varies  in  its  intensity  with  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  this  condition.  As  the*  period  advances 
and  calving  time  approaches  it  is  well 
to  reduce  the  grain  ration  and  increase 
.the  bulk,  to  the  end  that  the  inflammation 
may  not  he  exaggerated.  Heifers  of  tfis 
age  should  be  in  high  flesh  at  calving 
time,  and  it  is  not  frequent  that  udder 
trouble  is  experienced  previous  to  calving 
or  even  during  their  first  lactation  period. 

In  regard  to  her  fright.  I  should  say 
that  the  only  agency  to  employ  would  be 
kindness  and  generous  feeding.  Put  the 
heifer  in  (he  stanchion  during  the  day  in 
a  box  stall.  Let  her  have  her  grain  ration 
regularly,  and  the  chances  are  that  she 
will  be  tamed  down  and  appreciate  your 
friendship.  Abuse  usually  is  the  cause 
for  fear  among  animals. 


Roughage  for  Cows 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  cow’s  roughage 
(hay  and  silage)  twice  a  day,  or  should 
they  he  fed  three  times  a  day?  O.  L.  F. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  you  have  classified  silage 
as  roughage,  then  I  should  prefer  that 
COWS  be  fed  silage  twice  daily,  with  the 
Option  of  having  all  the  hay  that  they  will 
consume  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  If 
they  eat  as  much  as  35  or  40  lbs.  of  silage 
per  day  in  two  equal  feedings,  then  they 
will  probably  not  eat  more  than  10  or  12 


Diseased  Udder 

I  have  a  family  cow  that  will  be  fresh 
in  August.  She  gives  about  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  Has  a  good  appetite.  Could 
ou  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  with  the 
back  left  teat?  The  milk  comes  out  thick 
and  muddy  in  color.  P.  T.  It. 

Pennsylvania. 

TVo  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  the 
udder  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  the 
milk  from  such  a  cow  is  unfit  and  even 
dangerous  for  use  by  young  children  or 
animals.  The  disease  present  is  germ- 
caused  and  called  maiumitis  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  mammary  glands,  generally 
termed  garget  or  caked  bag.  As  the  con¬ 
dition  will  be  likely  to  become  worse  and 
may  spread  to  tbc  other  quarters  of  the 
udder  when  the  cow  freshens,  it  would 
be  best  at  that  time  to  dry  off  the  milk 
secretion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then 
lit  the  cow  for  the  butcher.  Meanwhile 
isolate  the  animal  and  dry  off  the  remain¬ 
ing  milk  secretion.  Desti  ny  the  milk.  Twice 
daily  rub  Into  the  affected  quarter  of  tile 
udder  a  mixture  of  equal  quantifies  of  car- 
bnlized  oil,  camphorated  oi!  and  compound 
soap  liniment  and  strip  the  quarter  clean 
every  two  or  three  hours.  The  reason 
for  isolating  such  a  cow  is  that  the  in¬ 
fection  tuny  be  spread  from  her  diseased 
udder  to  sound  cows  by  the  milker’s 
hands,  or  the  disease  may  be  contracted 
by  the  udder  enmiug  in  contact  with  stall 
floors,  gutters  or  ground  contaminated  by 
abnormal  fluid  or  pus  from  the  diseased 
quarter.  It  would  therefore  be  well  to 
cleanse  the  stable  and  disinfect  it  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  five  ounces  of  formaldehyde  and 
a  gallon  of  water.  Then  apply  fresh  lime 
wash  to  every  three  gallons,  of  which  add 
1  lb.  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime.  When  the 
time  comes  to  buy  another  family  cow 
have  her  tested  with  tuberculin  to  make 
sure  that  she  is  not  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  and  also  have  the  veterinarian 
examine  the  udder  to  see  that  no  trace  of 
mammitis  is  present.  a.  s.  a. 


Actor:  “Did  you  see  how  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  crying  last  night  when  I  played 
the  death  scene?”  Critic:  “Yes,  they 
knew  you  weren’t  really  dead.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  16 — -Shropshire  sheep.  Oaw- 
fonlsvjllo  District  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  Crtiwfordsville,  Ind. 

September  8  —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
<’o„  Va„  Shorthorn  Rrccders*  Association, 
Staunton,  Vn. 

September  -1  —  Shorthorns.  M.  V. 
Dookout.  Losantville,  Ind. 

October  5 — Clydesdales.  C.  W.  Lind- 
gren,  Ida  Grove,  la. 


Cow’s  Control  of  Milk  Flow 

I  have  an  argument  with  a  man  about 
feeding  cows.  This  man  claims  that  if 
you  feed  cows  during  the  time  they  are 
being  milked  they  will  give  more  milk.  I 
say  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This 
same  man  claims  that  the  cow  has  con¬ 
trol  in  holding  up  her  milk.  I  say  she 
does  not.  Will  you  answer  this?  A.  L. 

Niverville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
whether  cows  should  be  fed  their  grain 
ration  during  the  time  they  are  being 
milked,  or  whether  they  should  be  fed  pre¬ 
vious  to  or  following  milking  time.  In¬ 
variably  the  cows  are  fed  after  being 
milked  and,  contrary  to  your  friend’s  con¬ 
tention,  cows  will  not  give  any  more  milk 
if  they  are  supplied  their  feed  during  the 
rime  they  are  actually  being  milked.  Fre¬ 
quently  COWS  that  are  nervous  or  those 
that  are  slow  in  giving  down  their  milk 
can  be  persuaded  to  a  more  satisfactory 
giving  down  of  their  milk  by  feeding  them 
coincidently  with  milking  time;  but  this 
operation  in  itself  does  not  increase  the 
efficiency  or  ability  of  the  cow  to  produce 
more  milk.  It  is  largely  a  habit  on  the 
part  of  both  the  milker  and  the  cow  her¬ 
self. 

My  own  preference  is  to  feed  the  silage 
and  corn  to  milking  cows  after  they  have 
been  milked  and  let  them  have  their 
roughage  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
If  cows  arc  fed  previous  to  being  milked 
they  are  constantly  reaching  for  their 
food,  which  makes  the  milking  operation 
much  less  satisfactory.  While  certain 
cows  might  be  more  responsive  to  quiet 
milking  if  fed  at  the  time  of  milking,  the 
average  run  will  produce  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  if  they  are  fed  after  the  milk¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  j.  w.  b. 

Bitter  Milk 

T  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  had  her  third 
calf  last  October.  She  gives  about  nine 
quarts  of  very  rich  milk  which  shows 
cream  over  half  way  down  the  milk  bot¬ 
tle,  but  when  her  milk  and  cream  is  a  day 
old  it  has  a  very  hitter  taste,  I  have 
one  other  Jersey  cow  and  two  Holsteins 
and  give  them  all  the  same  kind  of  feed. 
At  present  I  give  her  four  quarts  of  mixed 
feed  and  two  quarts  of  bran  at  one  mess, 
plenty  of  cornstalks  and  a  little  Alfalfa 
hay;  no  pasture  as  yet.  m.  g.  C. 

Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 

It  is  possible  that  you  are  not  cooling 
the  milk  promptly  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  that  this  condition  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  unsavory  flavor  of  the  milk. 
Again,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  or 
more  quarters  of  the  udder  become  in¬ 
fected  with  maminitis  or  garget,  and  if 
this  condition  Continues  over  a  period  of 
time  it  would  detract  from  the  palatahil- 
it.v  of  the  milk.  Occasionally  when  cows 
are  turned  out  to  grass  or  in  the  Spring 
they  are  prompted  t  ->  browse  weeds  that 
give  a  distinct  flavor  to  the  milk,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  bitter  taste.  Usually  this  con¬ 
dition  corrects  itself  if  the  cows  arc  grazed 
after  milking  and  are  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  any  of  those  products  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  being  milked.  The  only  sugges¬ 
tion  that  I  would  make  is  that  you  exam¬ 
ine  the  udder  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  the  quarters  are  free  from  inflam¬ 
mation.  and  that  you  take  it  sample  of  the 
first  milk  by  milking  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  make  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  there  are  no  chunks  or  masses 
of  clotted  material  in  the  uiilk.  Milk  of 
this  character  runs  very  high  in  bac¬ 
teria  that  are  injurious  and  dangerous. 
If  this  condition  prevails,  then  reduce  the 
grain  ration,  letting  the  cow  subsist  chief¬ 
ly  on  ji  good  quality  of  roughage  or  green 
grass  until  the  intlamnmt ion  and  the  gar- 
get.v  condition  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
means  ot  application  of  astringents.  If 
there  is  uu  absence  of  any  inflammation 
<u'  suspicion  of  udder  trouble,  then  try 
the  cooling  of  the  milk  more  promptly, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  as  soon  after  milking  as  possible. 
Do  not  mix  this  cow's  milk  with  the  milk 
drawn  from  other  cows,  lest  it  contamin¬ 
ate  your  entire  product.  j.  w.  b. 

Butter  Fails  to  Come 

My  cow  became  frtvh  April  23.  The 
second  week  after  I  churned  a  batch  of 
butter,  hut  since  then  have  tried  with 
three  batches,  but  cuunor  get  butter.  It 
all  stays  a  heavy  consistency,  does  not 
separate  at  all,  apparently  looks  same  as 
ever.  1  try  to  start  churning  at  about 
60  to  till  degrees,  let  cream  of  about  four 
days' conic  together.  H.z. 

Cairo.  N.  Y. 

Your  churning  difficulties  should  re¬ 
spond  to  the  following  treatment:  Have 
a  reasonably  rich  cream  (30  to  35  per 
cent  fat).  Ripen  or  sour  it  to  a  high 


degree  of  acidity  (about  6  per  cent  acid). 
Churn  at  a  temperature  of  about  58  de¬ 
grees  F.  Do  not  till  the  churn  more  than 
one-third  full.  Sometimes  the  addition 
of  dry  salt  to  the  cream  will  help  reduce 
iis  viscosity  and  will  make  it  churn  more 
readily.  Also  the  pouring  of  llot  water 
over  the  outride  of  the  churn  will  often 
hasten  the  “breaking”  of  the  butter.  In 
order  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  acidity 
no  fresh  cream  should  be  added  to  the 
supply  less  than  24  hours  before  eh  unt¬ 
ing.  ’  j.  w.  B. 


Goats  for  Cleaning  Pasture 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
letter  from  TJ.  J.  F.  ou  page  805  regard¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  clearing  land  by 
the  use  of  goats.  About  1002  we  had  a 
carload  of  Angora  goats  (practically  all 
of  them  registered  stock  1  shipped  from 
Montana  to  Groton.  Mass.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  there  were  about.  142  goats  in  the 
car.  They  arrived  in  November,  and 
were  turned  into  a  30-acre  lot  that  was 
densely  overgrown  with  all  kinds  of 
brush,  briar,  sweet  fern  and  barberry 
bushes  that,  are  native  to  New  England. 
During  the  Summer  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  force  one’s  way  through  the 
dense  growth. 

Before  the  next  Spring  we  had  disposed 
of  about  7(»  of  these  goats,  and  they  wen* 
again  turned  into  the  30-acre  lot,  and 
during  all  that  season  there  was  not  a 
leaf  or  twig  allowed  to  grow  within  5  ft. 
of  the  ground,  and  very  often  birch  sap¬ 
lings  15  and  20  ft.  lii^h  would  he  bent 
over  b.v  the  goats  and  the  leaves  entirely 
eaten  off.  By  Fall  a  large  percentage  of 
the  brush  had  been  killed.  After  about 
three  years  of  this  treatment  practically 
all  <>f  the  young  frees  and  brush  had  been 
killed,  and  while  no  attempt  was  made 
to  clear  away  this  dead  wood  it  disap¬ 
peared  very  rapidly,  and  by  1006  and 
1007  what  had  previously  been  a  tangled 
growth  of  brush  became  one  of  <he  best 
pastures  in  the  neighborhood. 

Our  experience  with  the  goats  was 
somewhat  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  we 
lost  a  good  many  from  pneumonia,  or 
what  I  believe  was  found  to  be  InkosD, 
and  we  found  also  that  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  raise  the  kids.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  strong  at  birth  and  the  mortality 
was  very  high.  I  think,  however,  that 
were  we  to  tackle  this  problem  again  it 
would  be  desirable  to  buy  young  wethers 
in  the  Spring  and  turn  them  into  the  lot 
and  graiti  them  in  the  Full,  and  possibly 
kill  them  for  market.  In  this  way  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  them  over 
Winter,  and  they  would,  accomplish  as 
much  work  cleaning  up  the  brush  as 
though  they  were  kept  the  year  around, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  increase 
in  weight  during  the  Summer  Season 
would  be  quite  profitable. 

For  a  great  many  years  we  had  goats 
for  sale,  but  about  live  years  ago  the  last 
of  them  were  killed  by  dogs,  and  we  have 
never  got  any  more.  w.  a.  CLOUGH. 


Loss  of  Heifer  at  Pasture 

I  hired  a  farmer  in  New  York  State  to 
pasture  four  two-year-old  heifers  three 
miles  from  my  farm,  which  is  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  They  were  marked  with  holes 
in  their  ears.  I  went  every  four  to  six 
weeks  to  see  them.  When  I  went  to  get 
them  the  In of  October,  one  was  missing. 
My  son  and  I  spent  several  days  looking 
over  the  pastures  and  neighboring  farms, 
but  to  no  avail.  Ts  not  a  person  supposed 
to  look  after  the  cattle  he  takes  in  to 
pasture?  Are  they  not  in  his  care,  and 
can  I  collect  damages  for  the  loss  of  this 
heifer?  H.E.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  person  renting  you  the  pasture  was 
only  obliged  to  use  reasonable  care  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  property  from  theft,  and  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  him  would  only  lie  if  he 
failed  to  exercise  this  care.  lie  is  not  an 
insurer  against  theft  or  harm.  n.  t. 


for  the  home,  stable  and  poultry  house.  It 
kills  germs,  prevents  disease  and  leaves  the 
air  sweet  and  wholesome.  Absolutely  safe, 
clean  and  easy  to  use. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 


which  is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  in  home, 
stables,  poultry  houses  and  kennels  ;  or  send 
ten  cents  for  liberal  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

237  Front  Street  -  -  New  York 


COLUMBIA  1 

FIYKIIUR 


PHKitw»«n*(a. 


Columbia  Fly  Killer 

kills  every  fly  it  strikes  ; 

also  destroys  LICE  on  animals 
ami  poultry.  If  vour Healer 
won’t  supply  you,  lend  direct. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wgal,  90c;  leal..  SI  50;  5  gats.  $6. 
SALESMEN  AN0  AGENTS  WANTED 

F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


FOX  RUN  FARM 


Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

SUES  GUERNSEYS  fA°L 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


THIS  herd  1m*  heen  built  up  from  th«  best  of 
Aiiipi  lean  and  Imported  dam*,  crossad  on  sires, 
ationg  in  the  May  Boer  II  blood,  and  la'irely 
from  tlie  La.ngwuter  Hard,  including  the  non  of 
Langwater  May  King  (by  May  Roae  King),  a  -n  Of 
Laugvnat* !  Warrior  out  of  Ijwgwater  May  queen. 
Langwator  Pavilion  (tire  of  Laugwater  Phyllis,  716 
lbs.  II.  K. ,  nacunr]  cow  in  CIrsr  G  i  ;  a  roti  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  I  grand  von  of  May  Roar  King',  and  two  of 
1-a.ngwntcc  (fashion'll  sons.  TMa  blood  show*  strong 
In  the  Advance  Register  records  of  recent  years. 

As  the  herd  must  be  reduced,  we  are  offering  them 
at  very  moderate  puce*.  Write  to 

FRED  S.  C.JLCHREST  FOX  RUN  FARM 
Superintendent  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


For  Sale-Cows,  Heilers  &  Heiler  Calves 

All  tuberculin  rested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  prices 
that  will  insure  Ib'-ir  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P.  0.  Bo*  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Rag.  Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

5  to  9  moutiw  old .  #35  to  #50  each. 

GEO.  L.  FEKKIS  &  SON  Atwater,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 


SWINE 


Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young-  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Bollislon,  Mass. 


BEAMES’  BIO  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


eg.  O.  I.  C.  md  Cheater  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
I  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WiTvatu,  Stw  Yoiik 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  'ale  a  very  attractive,  well- 
growij  yearling  hull  J  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  500  lbs.  rat  in  Class  •GG-"  Write  forexlemied 
pedigree  and  noie  the  large  records  back  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

w.  s.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


ft  I  r  ’eB'K  Type.  Reg.  Free.  Nice  pigs.  $10.50  up. 

a  Fairs  no-akin.  Tried, Bml  ,o«s.  f:i.'>.  Ad 
Breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  HILL, .Seneca  Fill,.  M  l. 


Tha  bie.  smooth  typo  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  bred  gilt*,  service  hoar*  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  IS  I  MAN,  P.  O. 
Bus  No.  469,  Hammelstonn,  Pa. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weened  Pigs,  service  boars,  gilts  bied  for  early  fall 
lit  ters,  ‘fen  herd  boars  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sown  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


GUILFORIt 

CONN. 


160  PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,’  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  llay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sale- list 
and  Pedigrees.  vy,w.  niiRT  t}  *  ti  *hii>  ». 


DARGAIN  PRICES  for  Fritzlyn  Gaern. 
u  sey  Dulls.  One  to  eight  months  old,  Adv, 
Keg.  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd, 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  »tory  of  herd. 
ffM.  F.  FKETZ,  Piperavllle,  Pa. 


by  Syniholeer's  Superb,  (arrowed  February  and  March 
for  sale.  For  prirr.. address  J.  E.  WtTSO.V  lUrhl.dale.  Coon 


Eli  lv  SHIRK*.  Big  type  sows,  boars  .-ind  pig?  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  P4THOOR Films,  llartSrld.  .V V 


25  Reg.  Guernseys 

males  or  female*.  350  each.  IV  I'»  IUHT,  Do  Kojter,  '.  V. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  6  week?  old 
8&.00  each.  ROL'SE  BROS..  Dushore,  i  a 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the 
improve  the  herd.  R  H  ALLEN,  Mur 


Get  a  pure  bred 
for  your  bull 


PIPS  from  12-pie  litters,  rag.  and  delivered  C.  O.  T>. 
1  'o*  for  examination,  at  bargain  prices  for  such 
breeding  WI4NT  FARMS,  David  Wiant,  Hmitinofon  Mills  Pa 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  YarN 


big  tyf»e  durocs 

Great  Orion  Stfaisatfoii,  2d  breeding  ttOSuHug  Pigs— 230. 
TKe  we  PM’r  ralfird.  Now  Jllling’ or  .ers  for  young 
growth v  licnr  urn!  sow  pigs  fur  July  delivery  .  Write  «»r 
vinit  (vOHKL  FARMS  -  An itumlule,  N.  J. 


SUNNYSIDE  G  UERNS  E  YS  n<ca&df 

ing,  two  to  sown  months  old.  Prices  moderate.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  lOOSo.  J*S.  E.  ran  4LS1TNE.  Kindathook.  N  1. 


n  U  R  O  r  Q  Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K  and  Sensn- 
vw  tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale,  f  M-  rmiNSTHN  5  SOI.  MtrrilnM.  a.  r. 


DUROCS — Keg  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pics 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Eukha&I 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


A  few  good  pigs,  $10  each. 

SEKENO  WEEKS 


Pedigreed. 

lleGraff,  Ohio 


XiHinramitM.  They  arc 
bacon  type.  £ventu«u»  you  will  raise' 
them.  Why  not  now  t  Free  circular. 

a.  s.  SRaraiLL  locust  lawn  herds 

Bo*  R  W  HIT  FOR  II,  Pa. 


150  HOLSTEIN  COWS  150 


Mr.  PRODUCER: 

lloj  iiiliimv  Hint  w*  arc  situated  18  miles  from 
Itliara,  Auburn,  and  Cortland,  the  greatest 
dairy  cow  centers  In  New  York  State  r 

Ho  you  know  you  can  buy  cows  miming  from  50  to 
60  lbs.  per  day  that  «i|)  w rig h  1.800  and  1,400 
lbs. — the  stylish  and  silky  kind! 

Ho  you  know  we  >  -11  th  -  largest  producer*  sur¬ 
rounding  the  l.uy>  -l  xml  best  milk  nmikvt-' 

llo  you  know  we  buy  the  very  best  cows  obtainable 
and  if  you  arc  11  critical  buyer  and  want  the 
best,  let  show  you  some  - 

Dojoukuou  no  have  trio  tun-  individuals  to  . -elect 
from,  and  solicit  your  trade  I 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  KNOX  P.  O.  Box  50 


Danbury,  Conn 


Redlgrced  Cottle  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Tomars.  NELSON  BROS..  Crois  lily,  P». 


EDI4.  KKKI1  AIR 

ARCHER  MIFFLIN 


AUdc boh.  Pa 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Cali 

Age,  4  iiiog.  Sire,  Dot  Ormsby  Lad  Dam.  King  Pontiac 
Marion  Ophlr  Girl.  E.  E.  KlDOfr,  Opf.r  E»i*.  Furdi*s«.  N.  » 


AIREDALE  PUPS— on  approval.  COHASSEI  KENNELS,  Danielson.  Conn, 


$35  Buys  Son  of  Brownwood  De  KolSegis 

whose  two  n-errext  dams  average  fcjsjtr  butter  and  asy.'.s 
tbs.  milk  In  3H5  days  II.  U.  KU44KS.  Mills.  Penan. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mul 
EWES.  Apply  ill’ll  IK  KARR.  I’urrhasr,  ,\.  Y. 


For  Sale 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Longon  Reg.  Holsteins 

Huy  some  of  our  heifers  ami  heifer  calves  that  are 
tired  in  fa*hionabl«  blood  lines  and  offeied  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  ms  sell  von 

lout  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F,  H.  HIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munusville.  New  York 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  JO  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.J. 


If  you  keep  only  teu  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Pro  lit 
in'knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


DEVONS.  Th«  oil  I  English  breed  that  fattens  like  an 
Angus,  milks  like  an  Ayrshire  with  the  quality  of  a  Jkrsay. 
Herd  accredited.  OtUeially  tested.  Jl€.  GIFFORD,  Mitltury, Mata. 


Swiss  Milk  Goats.  EN ORES.  Box  130,  Westu»ook,Conn, 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Navy  Yard  Workers  and  Debts 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written  us 
to  know  if  employment,  in  the  Navy  Yard 
under  the  Government  exempts  the  em¬ 
ployee  from  the  collection  of  a  debt.  In 
several  cases  men  who  claimed  they 
worked  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  had 
failed  to  pay  their  >onrd  bill.  In  trying 
to  collect  the  landlady  is  told  that  such 
employment  grants  immunity  from  finan¬ 
cial  obligation.  The  statement,  having- 
been  repeated  with  some  iusi stance,  we 
wrote  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy 
Yard  and  asked  him  about  it.  lie  said 
that  such  employment  in  no  service  what¬ 
ever  grants  immunity,  and  then  adds  the 
following:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy 
Department  has  issued  a  standing  order 
.  which,  in  substance,  states  that  the  Navy 
Department  does  not  desire  to  continue 
in  its  employment  a  person  who  will  not 
pay  his  honest  debts.  The  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.  however,  does  not  recognize  gar¬ 
nishee  proceedings  against  or  assign¬ 
ments  of  wages  on  the  part  of  its  em¬ 
ployees.  and  any  wages  earned  by  its 
employees  are  invariably  paid  to  th^u 
by  the  Navy  Department’s  officials. 


The  Everlasting  Taxation  Question 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  article  on  page 
772,  in  llope  Farm  Notes,  in  regard  to 
taxes.  I  think  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  on 
the  right  track  when  he  says  that  land 
should  be  taxed  according  to  selling  value. 
If  that  day  ever  comes  I  think  that  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  stop  some  of  the 
land  sharks  from  operating  around  the 
small  cities  and  villages. 

I  think  the  country  towns  are  over 
valued  as  a  rule.  Here  in  this  place,  a 
small  city  of  20,000  or  so,  I  can  find  a 
dozen  or  more  farms  that  are  growing  to 
brush  because  they  are  held  for  big  prices. 
If  a  man  buys  a  building  lot  and  puts  a 
house  and  garage  on  it  at  a  cost  of  .$3,000 
or  so  be  is  taxed  for  full  value.  The  man 
who  sold  him  the  lot  may  have  a  farm 
next  door,  with  house,  barns  and  other 
outbuildings,  50  acres  more  or  less,  and 
not  be  taxed  for  much  more  than  the 
value  of  the  buildings.  I  think  if  they 
were  taxed  according  to  the  price  they 
ask  for  the  building  lots  they  would  make 
a  great  crutety. 

I  have  a  piece  of  woodland  that  is 
taxed  almost  twice  its  selling  value,  but  it 
is  in  a  small  town  of  1,000  or  so.  I  find 
lots  of  other  small  towns  are  taxed  the 
same  way,  while  near  the  cities  you  are 
not  taxed  near  the  selling  value. 

Connecticut.  martin  l.  Andrews. 


The  Pheasants  Capturo  a  Farm 

I  live  a  short  distance  from  New  York 
State  Pheasant  Farm.  There  is  a  section 
within  a  radius  of  about  two  miles  that 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  State  as  a 
game  preserve  surrounding  their  farm. 
There  is  part  of  my  farm  in  this  preserve. 
It  was  taken  over  without  my  consent. 
Pheasants  are  being  raised  by  the  thous¬ 
and  ou  this  farm,  and  allowed  to  escape 
over  the  surrounding  country.  They  have 
become  so  plenty  for  the  past  couple  of 
years  that  I  am  suffering  much  damage  to 
corn  after  planting.  They  will  follow  me 
and  take  out  hill  after  hill.  I  replanted 
it  last  year  and  they  dug  it  up  the  second 
time.  I  sent  in  a  bill  for  damages  to  the 
game  warden,  but  lie  has  never  appeared 
to  make  an  adjustment.  What  can  I  do 
in  a  case  of  this  kind?  Wo  have  tried  to 
shoot  them,  but  had  no  success.  J.  E.  o. 

New  York. 

"We  submitted  this  case  to  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  at  Albany,  and  all  the 
satisfaction  we  got  is  the  following,  and 
that  is  not  satisfaction  at  all  for  the 
farmer  whose  crops  are  destroyed : 

The  Legislature  of  1016  enacted  a  law 
which  provided  for  setting  apart  a  tract 
of  land  as  a  game  refuge  surrounding  the 
game  farm  af  Sherburne,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  X.  Y.,  which  law  became  Section  366- a 
of  the  Conservation  Law,  while  Section 
366.  State  Game  Kefuges,  added  by  Chap¬ 
ter  02  of  the  I  jaws  of  1914,  and  amended 
by  Chapter  400  of  the  Laws  of  1017.  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  person  shall  take  or  dis¬ 
turb  fish,  birds,  quadrupeds,  trees  or 
plants  on  game  refuges.”  Under  the.  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  know  of  nothing  your  cor¬ 
respondent  can  do  while  the  law  remains 
as  it  is.  HERBERT  F.  PRESCOTT, 

Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Why  Remain  an  Alien? 

Since  article  on  page  640  under  above 
heading  was  written,  this  correspondent 
lias  replied  to  the  question.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  are  made  from  his  letter  : 

“You  ask  me  to  give  you  one  good  rea¬ 
son  why  an  alien  should  not  become  a 
citizen.  Well,  this  is  a  personal,  but  a 
fair  question,  and  I  will  answer  it.  In 
my  case  it  is  because  I  am  an  English¬ 


man,  and  to  take  your  oath  of  citizenship 
in  its  present  form  would  be  lying.  No 
man  could  have  a  greater  admiration  and 
love  than  I  have  for  these  United  States, 
but  I  am  not  an  American ;  I  am  an 
Englishman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
hope  of  the  world  rests  in  the  so-called 
alien,  and  that,  the  constant  stream  of 
people  passing  to  and  from  each  conn  try 
is_  of  incalculable  importance,  and  that 
without  it  we  would  all  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  become  a  lot  of  Chinamen 
or  Australian  bushmen." 


Labor  Unrest 

Mr.  Reynolds,  on  page  S14,  says  the 
“privileged  few”  own  the  coal,  ore,  tim¬ 
ber,  quarries,  water  power  and  every¬ 
thing.  I  saw  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
few  days  ago  that  over  140,000  people 
had  their  money  invested  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Thousands  of  these 
are  women  school  teachers  and  railroad 
workers.  Glen  Alden  Coal  Company, 
which  is  the  company  just  separated  from 
the  I>.  L.  &  W.  K.  1L,  has  thousands  of 
stockholders. 

Look  into  the  books  of  savings  banks 
and  see  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
people’s  money  invested  in  the  bonds  and 
mortgages  of  our  big  companies.  Ninety 
out  of  every  100  workers  in  the  United 
States  today  can  save,  even  a  farm  hand 
at  .$20  per  month  can  save.  Cannot  we 
teach  these  workers  to  leave  silk  shirts 


and  stockings,  and  cannot  wc  teach  the 
housewife  how  to  save  the  vast  quantities 
of  food  wasted  each  day?  Look  at  the 
asbcaiis  and  you  will  see  where  a  large 
sum  goes. 

Look  at  the  hundreds  of  millions  that 
the  workers  spent  in  the  saloons  in  years 
past.  These  poor  fellows  did  not  know 
what  compound  interest  on  savings  de¬ 
posits  meant.  I,  myself,  have  worked  on 
farm,  railroad,  in  shop,  in  United  States 
Army,  and  came  into  the  world  bare¬ 
footed.  I  carried  for  years  my  lunch  in 
my  hack  pocket,  while  fellow  workers 
spent  35  cents  for  theirs.  I  never  had  a 
pull,  just  worked  and  saved;  put  my 
money  in  savings  bank,  learned  from  the 
daily  papers  how  to  invest.  Now  my 
money  is  working  for  me.  I  own  shares 
in  coal  mines,  railroads,  oil  fields,  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  water,  gas  and  electric 
light  companies;  own  a  small  lot  of  tim¬ 
ber  land. 

Please.  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  all  this.  I  am  afraid  such  an  article 
as  you  wrote  is  just  simply  waving  a  red 
flag.  c.  s. 


An  Alien’s  Excuse 

Your  answer  to  V.  II..  page  640,  in¬ 
terested  me,  and  your  asking  for  one  good 
reason  for  remaining  an  alien.  Here  is 
a  reason;  although  you  may  not  consider 
it  a  good  one.  I  leave  it  for  your  consid¬ 
eration:  When  application  for  citizen¬ 

ship  is  first  made,  the  applicant  loses  a 
day’s  work.  When  liis  two  witnesses  are 
first  examined,  throe  days  more  (one 
each).  In  the  preliminary  examination, 
three  more,  aud  the  final,  three  more,  and 
then  the  new  citizen  loses  another  to  go 
and  receive  the  papers;  total,  11  days. 
Now,  although  the  applicant  may  not 
grudge  the  loss  of  the  time,  it  does  not 


seem  to  ho  quite  fair  to  ask  his  friends  to 
hear  such  a  loss.  Added  to  this,  the 
applicant  is  treated  with  a  very  unkindly 
hrtisquoness  by  the  official  in  charge,  who 
is  as  sarcastic  and  domineering  os  a  king 
or  kaiser  might  lie.  1  speak  of  an  agent 
of  Newark,  N,  J.,  and  know  whereof  I 
speak,  because  I  went  through  it  all  aud 
am  proud  of  my  citizenship,  but  would 
like  to  see  it  made  just  a  little  easier  for 
future  citizens.  benj.  scott. 

New  Jersey. 


Use  of  a  Proprietary  Article 

Oil  page  620  there  was  a  question  about 
using  n  proprietary  article.  A  woman 
found  l  liat  a  certain  commercial  powder 
gave  her  relief  from  corns.  The  powder 
was  not  sold  for  any  such  purpose,  hut 
the  woman  desired  to  buy  it  oil  the  regu¬ 
lar  market,  put  it  in  Hew  containers  and 
sell  it  as  a  corn  cure.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  it.  would  lm  lawful  to  do  so.  As 
we  understood  it,  this  commercial  remedy 
was  a  patented  preparation,  and  in  that 
view  of  the  case  this  woman  would  have 
no  legal  right  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  corn 
cure.  A  lawyer  who  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  pa  tents  points  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  law  which  would  prevent 
anybody  from  buying  any  commodity  and 
repacking  it  under  a  new  title  unless  the 
original  product  is  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
Unless  the  proprietary  product  has  been 
patented,  it  could  ho  analyzed,  put  to¬ 
gether  by  anyone,  and  sold  as  desired. 
In  fact,  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  common 
practice  in  all  trades.  While  the  legal 
right  to  do  such  a  thing  might  be  clear, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  moral 
right  is  equally  evident.  We  think  that 
a  person  who  puts  a  product  of  this  sort 
on  the  market  should  have  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection,  so  that  it  cannot  be  handled  as 
this  woman  intended  to  use  it. 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  —  PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 


Dependable  Rope  ^ 
is  Accident  Insurance 


WHEN  you’re  building  a  silo,  cistern  or  well  there  are 
heavy  loads  of  dirt,  rocks  and  material  to  handle 
that  may  easily  cause  serious  injury  unless  your  rope  has 
plenty  of  reserve  strength.  Where  the  work  is  hazardous  a 
strong  dependable  rope  is  mighty  good  accident  insurance. 

For  pulling  stumps,  swinging  a  scaffold,  “snaking”  logs 
out  of  the  woods,  handling  hay,  loading  and  unloading 
heavy  machines,  lashing  loads  of  logs,  lumber  or  truck, 
stretching  wire  fence,  filling  your  ice  house — for  every  job 
around  your  place  Columbian  1  ape-Marked  Pure.Manila 
Rope  is  the  safest,  longest-wearing  and  most  economical  rope 
you  can  use. 

All  yarn  that  goes  into  this  guaranteed  rope  is  tested  for 
weight,  twist  and  breaking  strength.  Every  completed 
rope  has  a  breaking -test  strength  above  the  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  U.  S.  Government  specifications.  The 
reserve  strength  and  the  unusual  durability  of  Columbian 
enable  it  to  outwork  and  outwear  ordinary  rope.  Properly 
cared  for,  Columbian  will  last  for  years.  It  costs  no  more 
than  unnamed  rope  of  unknown  quality. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape -Marked 
Pure  Manila  Hope,  please  send  us  his  name  and  address  and 
u)e  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of. 

Write  for  our  folder  shntving  practically  every  knot  you  Will  ever 
need  to  make  and  some  interesting  information  on  rope  making. 


by  invitation 

MUM  Kbit  Oi' 


NS  V  YORK.  U.S.A. 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  (  Icnesee  Street 

Auburn,  “77ie  Cordage  City,"  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


HH  „  GUARANTEED  ROPE 

|  white  ^^■(Gi-^orovCOLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.-woo"*.*  -  O 


“COLUM  OI  AN*’  ~ -a 


Be  sure  and  ask.  for  COLUMBIAN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape -Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red, 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  rope  and 
find  this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you 
know  that  you’re  getting  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  rope  of  its  size. 
Only  our  highest  grade  manila  rope 
contains  thi3  red,  white  and  blue 
guarantee. 

The  Columbian  Guarantee 
The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will 
replace  any  rope  proved  defective 
which  contains  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 


Columbian  Standard  Binder 
Twine  is  insect  proof  and 
of  uniform  size  and  strength 
— a  product  of  proved 
quality. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ratio  of  Auto  Engine  Speed 

1.  What  is  the  ratio  of  engine  speed  to 
the  wheels,  in  high  gear,  on  a  Ford?  2. 
The  same,  in  low  gear?  3,  What  do  you 
consider  the  proper  speed,  miles  per  hour, 
in  low  gear,  going  up  average  steep  hill 
with  Ford  touring  ear  moderately  load¬ 
ed?  4.  Would  it  harm  the  engine  in  any 
way  to  go  up  such  a  hill  five  miles  an 
hour?  Is  it  better  to  go  faster  and  race 
the  motor?  J,  IT.  C. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

1,  The  ratio  of  engine  speed  to  the 
speed  of  the  rear  wheels  of  a  Ford  car 
when  running  in  “high"  gear  is  8  7/11 
to  1,  The  drive  gear  ring  has  10  teeth, 
while  the  drive  pinion  carries  11,  there¬ 
fore  the  engine  which  turns  the  propeller 
shaft  at  engine  speed  when  running  in 
“high"  makes  8  7/11  revolutions  to  every 
revolution  made  hy  the  rear  wheels, 

2.  In  low  gear  the  engine  makes  ap¬ 
proximately  three  revolutions  for  every 
one  made  by  the  propeller  shaft.  This, 
with  the  further  reduction  of  8  7/11  to  1 
made  at  the  differential  gear,  gives  a 
ratio  of  about  0  7/11  to  1  when  running 


again.  This  point  of  low  temperature  is 
away  below  the  depth  that  we  would  dig 
for  a  ditch,  however,  and  'consequently 
any  ordinary  depth  would  permit  the 
water  to  rise  somewhat  over  well  tem¬ 
perature.  which  is  somewhere  around  48 
degrees  F.  If  the  pipe  is  put  down  8Vj 
to  4  ft.,  however,  it  will  keep  reasonably 
cool,  and  will  also  he  fairly  safe  from 
freezing  during  Winter,  unless  ii  passes 
under  a  road,  path  or  similar  place,  the 
frost  penetrating  deeper  where  the  soil 
is  hard  packed. 

Stored  Cement  for  Foundation 

Is  Portland  cement  two  years  old  that 
has  been  kept  dry  good  for  a  2-ft.  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  barn?  If  so,  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  would  it  be  advisable  to  use?  n.  t:. 

It  the  cement  lias  been  stored  in  a  dry 
place,  free  from  dampness,  it  is  uninjured. 
Dampness  does;  however,  cause  it  to  set. 
and  should  the  bags  be  hard  or  Contain 
lumps  that  will  not  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  shovel,  the  cement  should 
not  he  used;  that  is,  the  portion  of  it. 
that  is  lumpy.  The  proportion  of  your 


1  his  picture  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  use  a  light  tractor  on  a  mowing  machine, 
there  is  not  so  much  of  this  as  one  might  think,  but  now  and  then  some  ingenious 
mechanic  is  able  to  work  out  the  right  "hitch."  The  mower  used  in  this  case  has  an 
N-ft.  cut.  and  it  goes  slashing  through  the  Alfalfa  without  trouble. 


in  ‘low  ’’  In  reverse  gear  the  final  ratio 
is  still  lower,  being  12  7/11  to  1.  the  en¬ 
gine  making  four  revolutions  to  one  of 
the  propeller  shaft  when  in  low  gear. 
This  accounts  for  the  greater  pulling 
power  in  reverse. 

8.  Twenty  to  28  miles  per  hour  are 
common  speeds  for  Fords  in  high  gear. 
With  the  same  engine  speed  required  for 
this  rate  of  travel  in  "high,”  the  car 
would  make  approximately  seven  to  eight 
miles  per  hour  in  "low." 

4.  Five  miles  per  hour  is  not  an  exces¬ 
sive  speed  in  low  gear.  It  corresponds  to 
about  18  miles  per  hour  in  “high."  If 
the  ear  has  sufficient  oil  of  good  quality 
in  the  crank  case  and  is  properly  cooled 
there  is  little  chance  of  injuring  the  en¬ 
gine  in  climbing  the  average  lull.  Rac¬ 
ing  a  motor  always  causes  injury.  I 
would  prefer  a  slower  rate  of  travel  in 
“low.”  say  five  to  six  miles  per  hour,  per¬ 
mitting  the  engine  to  run  at  a  moderate 
speed. 


Pipe  Line  for  Milk-house 

I  have  to  build  a  milk-house  about  280 
ft.  from  my  drilled  well.  It  is  down 
grade  to  the  milk-house  enough  to  run 
the  water  without  forcing.  The  pipe  in. 
the  well  is  1 1  j  in.  How  small  a  pipe  can 
I  use  to  carry  the  water  to  the  milk- 
house?  How  far  underground  will  it 
have  to  be  placed  to  keep  it  from  getting 
warmer?  h.  e.  c. 

Xu  very  definite  reply  can  be  made,  as 
so  little  is  known  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions,  the  quantity  of  water  desired,  the 
fall  available  and  whether  the  water  is 
to  How  by  gravity  alone  or  whether  a 
I  ill  tup  is  to  be  used,  but  with  the  outlet 
lower  than  tin*  pump  so  ili.it  the  water 
will  flow  by  gravity  after  being  pumped. 
This  last  condition  seems  the  most  likely. 
In  any  case  nothing  smaller  than  a  1-in. 
pipe  is  recommended.  Fader  certain  con¬ 
ditions  it  might  be  possible  to  use  a  ;ii -in. 
size,  but  the  1-in.  pipe  will  be  found 
much  more  satisfactory  and  should  he 
used. 

As  to  Ihe  depth  at  which  it  must  be 
laid  to  keep  cool,  or  rather  at  well  tem¬ 
perature.  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  absorb  heat  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  like  a  sponge  soaking  up 
water,  and  starting  at  the  surface  this 
soil  temperature  gradually  lessens  as  we 
go  downward,  until  it  reaches  it  lowest 
point,  and  the  temperature  begins  to  rise 


mixture  "  ill  depend  very  much,  upon  the 
uuality  of  sand  and  gravel  available. 
If  the  aggregate  used  is  line  and  dirty,  it 
will  have  to  be  mixed  much  richer  in 
cement  than  it  would  if  the  aggregate 
were  clean,  well  graded  and  carrying  a 
good  supply  of  coarse  particles. 

In  any  rase  where  gravel  is  used  for 
aggregate  it  should  be  run  over  a  D-in. 
mesh  screen,  and  the  portion  passing  the 
screen  used  as  sand,  while  that  retained 
by  the  screen  is  used  for  stone.  This 
screening  takes  little  time,  and  more  than 
pays  for  itself  hy  the  saving  in  cement, 
for  with  properly  proportioned  aggre¬ 
gates  it  is  possible  to  use  a  leaner  mix¬ 
ture  and  still  secure  the  same  strength  in 
the  resulting  concrete.  The  use  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  cement.  2L.  parts  sand 
and  five  parts  crushed  stone  or  gravel  is 
advised.  However,  if  everything  is  right, 
a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  1-8-tl  may 
he  used  for  a  foundation  where  the  only 
stress,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  one.  is 
compressive. 


Leaking  Concrete  Cistern 

Last  Fall  T  built  a  concrete  cistern.  I 
find  it  leaks  a  very  little.  Can  you  give 
me  a  remedy?  F.  n.  s. 

Sometimes  a  wash  of  cement  and  wa¬ 
ter.  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream, 
and  applied  with  a  brush,  as  you  would 
put  on  paint,  will  serve  to  hold  the  water. 

Another  method  of  waterproofing  makes 
use  of  alum  and  soap  solutions  in  what 
is  known  as  “Sylvester’s  wash.”  Pre¬ 
pare  the  alum  solution  by  dissolving  eight 
ounces  of  alum  per  gallon  of  hot  water. 
The  srmp  solution  is  made  separately  by 
dissolving  IF  lbs.  of  hard  soup  tier  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water.  To  use.  have  the 
surface  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried, 
with  imperfections,  if  any  exist,  repaired. 
Apply  soap  solution  boiling  hot.  with 
whitewash  brush,  nibbing  it  well  in.  Do 
not  permit  it  to  froth.  After  drying  at 
least  24  hours  the  alntn  solution  can  lie 
put  on.  using  it  at  a  temperature  of  70° 
F.  This  should  also  be  permitted  to  dry. 
when  a  second  application  of  soap  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  put  on,  followed,  when  dry. 
by  a  second  application  of  alum.  Or¬ 
dinarily  four  coatings  are  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  the  passage  of  water,  but  if  thought 
necessary  more  can  be  applied.  Being  a 
surface  wash  only,  this  will  have  to  be 
renewed  occasionally,  but  it-  is  reasonably 
permanent. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

o4n  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

“A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wrherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  We»t  30th  St,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me.  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . v . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


will  dig  potatoes  when  all  others  fail. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Wilton  Bros.,  Box  15  Easton, Pa, 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Conquer  Bad  Roads 

In  every  community  there  are  roads  that  are  dreaded  ;  roads  so 
rough  that  they  take  it  out  of  you  and  your  Ford.  You  can’t 
sit  back  and  wait  for  improvements ;  you  must  go  over  these 
roads,  regardless  of  their  condition. 

But  there  is  a  quick  remedy  that  is  in  your  own  hands. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers,  moderate  in  cost,  quickly  installed, 
and  guaranteed  for  long  service,  make  the  worst  roads  passa¬ 
ble  without  discomfort  or  devastating  wear  and  tear  on  your 
Ford.  Their  big  bee-hive  spiral  coils — 66  inches  of  resilient 
steel — added  to  each  end  of  Ford  springs,  give  the  Ford  a 
spring  base  many  inches  longer  than  the  wheel  base  of  big 
expensive  cars.  It’s  the  spring  base  that  counts. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  direct. 
Price  $20.00  for  complete  set  of  four. 


SHOCK 

MrWV/  ABSORBER, 

FOR  FORD  CARS 


Apco  Manufacturing  Co.  _ ^ 

Providence,  R.  I.  EL  „ 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  Is  hold  nt  Emerson.  N,  J..  tinder 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
There  nre  100  [tens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  yenr  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  June  19,  1922: 

is.  P.  ROCKS 

.  Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  31  851 

.1.  A.  Craig,  N  J .  37  779 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  49  ill') 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  .1 . 58  1216 

Pleasant  View  Kami,  R.  1 . 3!i  1253 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  11  717 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S-  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  32  935 

Roy  M.  i.ynch.  N.  J .  48  947 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  42  856 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  24  774 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  1935 

K,  C.  Condiet  &  Son.  N.  J .  . 29  812 

August  Weiss,  N.  J  . .  43  1027 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boota  Farm,  N.  J .  16  1113 

8.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  CollingwooU.  N.  J .  35  P63 

Henry  I*.  Walker.  Mass, . . .  34  1001 

0.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  35  1950 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N  .1  .  33  9W 

Howard  <4.  Taylor,  N  J . .  47  1199 

R  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  33  si 3 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  .* .  43  1037 

CAM  FIXES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y .  47  907 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  42  918 

K.  Dltt.niar,  N.  J  . . 49  1134 

Solomon  Riohnmn,  N,  J . 40  1093 

LEGHORNS 

Tauglewokl  Farm  N  Y .  55  1140 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  5,5  1210 

.1  W.  Botteber.  N.  J .  57  1300 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  .53  1  74 

Broad  View  Kami.  N.  J . 47  1070 

A  L.  Cuussc,  Jr  ,  N.  J .  48  977 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  01  l  84 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  .1  .  51  1175 

Harold  \V.  Davis,  N  J .  57  123.5 

Alex  Kichenbauui,  N  .1 .  48  looy 

Eigenrauch  Do  Winters,  N.  J  . .  59  1199 

PiueUum  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  49  1104 

Mattie  II.  K(*i>ele.  N.  J . 63  1172 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  53  1288 

Richard  Frauke,  N,  J .  62  1,391 

Oreendaic  Farm.  N  V . 59  1150 

Ohas  E.  Grove.  Del  . .  50  1165 

Leo  A.  Crouton,  Cotta .  53  1096 

Henry  K  Heine.  N.  J . 61  1101 

John  J.  Hecrdt.  N,  J .  .  38  872 

The  Uochn  Farm.  N.  Y .  40  1097 

A.  li.  Hall. Conn .  52  1187 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  57  121)8 

Frank  L.  Hugns.  N.  J, .  55  1191 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  62  1039 

George  C.  Johnson.  N  .1 .  48  i960 

The  Ohio  Poultry  harm,  Ohio .  57  1229 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y .  60  1173 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N  V  .  .  . .  56  979 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  34  1930 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  36  1090 

Harold  W.Lyle,  N,  J .  51  1319 

Marquis  2fc  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  64  1153 

Herbert  0  Maxbarn,  R  L  .  33  761 

Mendowcdge  Farm,  N,  Y . . .  53  1135 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  40  916 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N'  J .  41  1205 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  57  1272 

Samuel  Niece  A  Sou,  N  J .  53  1135 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J  .  61  1207 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1153 

Mailning-POtts,  N.  .1 . 53  1163 

Queonsbury  Farm.  N  J .  36  892 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  63  1262 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  65  1182 

John  K  Ronssner.  N.  J .  41  996 

RoseUlU  Farm.  N,  ,1 .  47  1101 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J . 51  1135 

J.  W.  Schrnlh.  N.  V .  55  1116 

Shadowbrooit  Farm.  Conn .  51  U56 

A-  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  57  1266 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  40  1117 

John  G.  Simmomls.  N.  J .  50  1138 

Matthew  stot hart.  Jr  ,  N,  J  .  56  1158 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . . .  57  1266 

Stiti  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  55  uae 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  57  1063 

Torn's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  57  12.39 

J.  R.  Vail  Uouten.  N.  J .  23  831 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  54  1100 

John  F’.  Wehrcll,  N.  J .  16  1973 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.JN.  J .  43  1002 

Janies  Whetsei,  N  J .  51  ]o.59 

White  Cloud  FaTtns.  N.Y . .  58  1999 

Wilbtirtlia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1987 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.»AS8N. 

Atlantic  Co  M  P.  A .  G1  1178 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co- Poultry  Assn.. . 5)  933 

R.  t.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  11  ia.7 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burliugton  Co.  Poultry  Assn.....  3)  1049 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burliugtou  Co.  Poultry  Assn.... .  35  835 

S,  C.  VV.  LEGHORN 

Ilammoiiton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn. ..  62  1126 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  41  1018 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  .  44  1047 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  63  1166 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  49  1000 

Total  .  4771  107823 


Hatches  due  July  18,  25,  Aug.  1,  8  and  15 


100  per  cont.  live  delivery  guaranteed— postpaid  to  your  door. 

Hatched  by  experts  with  12  years  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest,  finest  ami  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 

100  or  less  500  or  more 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 09c  each  ,08c  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  S,  C.  Reds . 13c  “  .12c  “ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 11c  “  .10c  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (light  and  heavy  breeds) . 07c  “  •  O6V2C  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  heavy  breeds! . 08c  *“  .07 '/2C  “ 

White  Wyandottes  . . 14c  “  .13c  “ 

Keystone  chicks  arc  famous  for  their  easy  to  raise  and  quick  to  "row  qualities.  They  are  Bred 
Right.  Hatched  Right  and  Shipped  Right.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  65  per  cent,  of 
our  orders  from  old  customers. 

Order  Early.  Cash  With  Order.  Catalog  Free. 


THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


RICHFIELD,  PA, 


(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Delivery 

-w  $3.50  for  25;  $6.50  for  50  ;  $12.00  for  100  ; 

^  $55.00  for  500;  $110.00  for  1000  ^ 

THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK,  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer 
you  ever  saw.  Order  now  with  25%  of  amount  of  order,  or  cash,  for  early  and  prompt  delivery  by 
parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed  anywhere  east  of  the  Miss.  River. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  BOX  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 


In  order  to  introduce  this  great  breed  to  those 
not  already  familiar  with  it,  we  now  make  the 
following  special  low  prices  t 

25  chicks.  ifr'UU;  50  chicks.  $15.56;  160  chicks,  $30.66; 
hatching  eggs,  $2.00  per  15:  white  and  black  Leg¬ 
horns,  $9.00  per  100:  R.  J  Reds,  $12  00  per  100:  Barred 
Rocks,  $12.00  per  1U0;  white  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $14  00  per  100.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid. 
6afe  arrival  guaranteed,  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  time  Send  money  order  or  check. 

Soul  for  circular. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM 

TRENTON  JUNCTION  -  NEW  JERSEY 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  (or  delivery,  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  largo  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  ate  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  aize^shapo, 
typo  and  vigor,  and  whan  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  white  oggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  bad,  it 
not  satisfied.  Onr  pnlleta  are  raised  under 
idea)  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
fa  tun.  with  free  range,  and  no  fences  They 
will. make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  «,„&  s"\ 


White  Leghorns,  9c;  Rocks,  11c;  Reds, 
Wyandotte*,  Minorcas,  12c;  Mixed,  .07c  each 

These  are  Bargain  Rates.  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Lots.  Order  from  this  ad.  Safe  arrival 
Guaranteed.  Prepaid. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  6  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Special  Reduction  for  July  and  August.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Barred  Hocks,  R.  1. 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorn*,  Minorcas. 
Write  far  pmnpii let—  Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

1.  JT.  SINK  BY,  Crop.  Sir., intervale,  Pa. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  on  chicks  and  eg 
The  purpose  of  this  advertisement 
merely  to  remind  you  that 


LORD  FARMS 
LEGHORNS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred  Rock,  11c;  Red 
12c  and  broilers,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Safe  del.  guaranteed,  C  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


are  the  great  $  and  t  strain  ol  the  poultry 
world.  The  profit-making  strain.  The 
strain  that  will  lay  the  most  big  white  eggs 
that  bring  the  long  green  dollars. 

We  thank  you. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  Methuen,  Mass. 


post  C.  O.  D.  Delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Box  73 


Kulp  Strain  8,  C.  White  Leghorn* 
ii t  19  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  ALUM  N«w  Wtshingtan,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 


1 50  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  sXS 

Price,  SI  25  and  $1.75.  lfi-wks.-old  S.  C.  R.  I.  R 

Pullets,  $2.  Werner  Brothers,  Mi.  Marion  N.  Y 


P.  S.  We  still  have  some  of  our  80-page  illustrated 
catalogs  which  we  will  send  free  on  request,  and 
will  have  some  pullets  in  July  and  August  for  those 
who  speak  early. 


800  S.C. While  Leghorn  Hens  For  Sale 

$11 0  per  160.  Less  than  100— @1.25  each.  Shep¬ 
pard  Strain  Ancona  Cockerels,  hatched  March  15th, 
®  1.50  each.  Fine  stock.  D.  W.  G0QDIING,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TV#  have  all  the  orders  for  8-10  weeks  old  pullets 
that  we  can  fill  for  tins  season.  We  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  oid  S.  C.  W,  COCKISBKLS  for 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  males,  mated  to  yearl¬ 
ing  lions  not  certified  at  «H2  each  or  (1  for  810. 
Also  10-12  week*  old  Cockerels  bred  from  certified 
males,  mated  to  certified  lions  nt  $2.50  each.  We 
also  offer  1  ami  2-yeur  old  hints  for  breeding  at 
82.25  each,  in  lots  of  50  or  more  82.00  each. 

V  COKSEI18  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  Weed  &  Sox,  Prop*.  Jintlston  Spa,  Jf.  Y. 


■  ■  ■  ■  March  Hatched.  Mixed  pul- 

HULLt  I  3  l''t*:*120|»i 100  ♦  ♦Wiper 

■  w  ™  1)0;  ♦2H  per  SC.  AlsoRocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandotte.  April  hatched.  $20  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellcrsville,  Pa. 


t.  Brown  LEGHORNS — Kggs.  half  price.  15— *1.  Hens,  pullets 
and  cockerels.  B< ><>k let  f rue.  Vora Fulton.  *»i98.  Billipolit. 0. 


6-8-Wks.-0ld  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Kulp  Strain.  ♦Jeacli.  HUGH  E.  PATTERSON.  CI*ft«n,M.T.  Haul*  I 


Management  of  Chicks 

I  have  not  had  very  good  success  with 
Chides,  raising  them  under  hens.  The 
place  seems  to  he  affected  with  gapes.  I 
wish  to  place  chicks  in  an  orchard  about 
800  ft.  u way.  where  they  never  roamed 
before.  I  intend  to  plow  up  a  strip  for 
t belli,  drag  it.  lime  it  and  drag  it  in.  I 
have  a  lot  of  old  doors  to  put  around  all 
four  sides,  and  wire  on  top,  to  keep  hawks 
out.  and  am  going  to  make  two  brooders, 
3x0  ft.,  100  to  go  in  each,  with  a  lamp  on 
one  side.  How  big  should  I  make  yard? 
Is  my  plan  good?  How  feed  them  day 
by  day,  and  how  long  to  leave  them 
there?  A.  V. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  those  chicks  can  be  placed  upon 
ground  that  has  not  been  used  for  some 
years  as  a  poultry  run,  it  is  not  likely 
that  you  will  have  trouble  with  gape 
worms.  I  should  not  plow  such  ground 
if  it  was  in  good  grass  sod,  and  should 
make  the  runs  as  large  as  convenient  ; 
the  larger  the  better.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  chicks  can  lie  given  the  run  of  the 
orchard  to  advantage.  A  single  brooder 
house  about  8x10  ft.  in  size  and  high 
enougli  for  the  caretaker  to  walk  about  in 
will  be  more  convenient  than  two  small 
brooders,  and  will  make  a  colony  house 


lets — White  Legho 

That  Lay  and  L 


White,  Blown,  Black  Legrliotns,  Sia  t  Barred 
Rock,  fl  I  R«-il*.  fl  Ii  White  Wyandottes,  An™. 
nas.*ltl.  T .ra.fi rt  on  request-  ROSELAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  &  11AT0HERY.  Ottavllle,  Pa  O.pLA 


we 

8,  16  ant!  J‘J  weeks— or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  and  tiigti  egg 
production,  nod  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  260  eggs  or  better-  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Rod  Bank,  N.  J. 


ECKHARTS*  Barred  Rocks 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  We  have  tor  immedi¬ 
ate  ami  later  delivery  Selected  Fight-Weeks  old 
Pullets  bred  from  onr  Heavy  Laying  Barred  Rooks 
of  .Standard  Quality,  at  reasonable  prices. 

C  W  S  H.  J.  ECKHART  •  Shoholi,  Penna. 


Chicks  and  Cockerels  Irom  Directly  Imported 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES.  First  grade 
chicks,  sired  by  imported  males,  pedigrees  272-288. 
any  number.  15c  each.  Second  grade.  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  stock.  12  cents,  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ready  for  delivery  July  5l)i,  12th.  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerels,  882  and  $2.50,  shipped  ou  approval 
Pullets  and  yearlings  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


tiois  State  contest  at  Quincy.  For  sale.  Price.  $100. 
Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 
at  reduced  prices  during  July  and  Aug.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  C'azenovlu  N.Y. 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 


SHOWN  nnd  WHITE  Leglmrns,  R.  1.  Reds, both  combs.  White 
Wyandottes  Price-  right,  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

RIVEIIOALE  P0UITRI  FARM  Bo*  185  Rivtidal*.  N  1. 


mninoo  Big  sale  of  breeders.  Young  hens,  •!!: 
mpines  Cockerels,  **.  None  liner  in  the 

The  MnePheroon  Form, Millington,  5'.  J. 


.Summer  sale  of  Cocks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on, 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, '8  wits.  old 
Pure  Bred  andGnaraoteed  tube 
all  right.  Write  for  Low  Prices. 

IM  -  Caledonia,  Ohio 


PULLETS 


APRIL  HATCHED 

Singla  Comb  Dark  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.25  each.  Also  Cockerels  for  breeding  purposes. 
$1.50  each,  Torinohlen  strain  Order  from  this'adv. 

No  circular*.  WM.  H.  0PIE,  Chase  Hill.  Westerly.' R.  I 


314-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

612-100.  L.  Hardaway,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


for  the  pullets  until  they  arc  placed  in 
Winter  quarters.  8uoh  a  brooder  house 
might  be  heated,  after  this  time  of  the 
year,  by  oil-burning  brooder  lamps,  or. 
more  conveniently  aud  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  by  a  coal  or  oil-burning  brooder 
stove.  Finely  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal,  in  almost 
any  proportion,  may  be  used  for  scratch 
grain  from  the  start,  and  a  good  mash 
may  he  made  from  two  parts  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  each  of  wheat,  middlings, 
cornmeal.  sifted  ground  oats  and  sifted 
beef  scrap.  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
should  he  fed  liberally  from  the  start; 
nothing  is  more  important,  and.  if  an  am¬ 
ide  supply  of  this  is  to  be  had,  the  meat 
scrap  may  be  omitted  from  the  mash. 
With  all  the  milk  in  some  form  that  the 
chicks  will  drink,  water  need  not  be  given, 
but  feed  milk  for  the  first  few  weeks,  even 
if  you  have  to  buy  whole  sweet  milk  for 
them.  m,  b.  D. 

The  Rooster  a  Cheer  Leader 

We  are  told  to  swat  the  rooster.  It 
will  save  grain  and  improve  the  keeping 
finality  of  the  eggs.  But  if  we  follow  this 
advice  may  we  not  lose  something  of 
psychological  value?  In  the  football  and 
baseball  contests  the  cheer  leader  is  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  an  important  factor  in 
winning.  He  arouses  enthusiasm  and 
gives  life  and  determination  to  his  side. 
Now,  the  rooster  is  the  laying  bens’  cheer 
leader.  He  is  on  duty  all  the  time,  and 
whenever  a  hen  shouts  the  glad  tidings  of 
a  fresh  deposit  in  the  nest,  you  can  hear 
him  leading  the  chorus  in  the  jubilee 
cackle.  Before  one  of  rny  liens  utters 
more  than  a  single  note,  he  joins  in,  and 
his  voice  rises  high  and  clear  above  the 
awakened  choir,  until  the  whole  pen,  thus 
encouraged,  makes  the  welkin  ring  with 
the  music  of  accomplishment. 

At  this  season,  when  the  eggs  nre  com¬ 
ing  fast.  I  can  hear  his  vibrant  cackle 
almost  continuously,  and  it  seems  to  me 
he  is  earning  his  keep  as  the  cheer  leader 
who  encourages  and  stimulates  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  I  shall  not  swat  my 
rooster.  EDGAR  w.  prfbt.f.. 


Source  of  Heat  for  Hatching 

I  have  observed  that  you  nre  unable  to 
offer  a  reason  for  the  poor  showing  that 
is  usually  made  by  the  incubator.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  this  poor  showing  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  obtained 
from  the  incubator  machine,  whereas  un¬ 
der  natural  incubation  it  is  derived  from 
the  hen  herself?  Probably  there  may  he 
no  difference  whatsoever  between  the  two 
varieties  of  heat,  but  1  would  appreciate 
a  few  words  about  my  suggestion. 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  m.  m. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  source  of  heat 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hatching  pro¬ 
cess.  Heat,  I  suppose,  is  a  form  of  en¬ 
ergy  of  essentially  the  same  nature, 
whether  produced  by  physical  means,  as 
by  the  friction  of  two  bodies  rubbed  to¬ 
gether.  by  a  chemical  process,  as  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  by  the  rapid  combustion  of 
substances  of  vegetable  origin  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  atmosphere.  I  will  take  no  issue 
upon  this  matter  with  any  physicist,  for 
I  am  but  a  mere  layman,  but  that  is  my 
understanding  of  the  force  that  we  call 
heat.  At  any  rate,  eggs  may  be  hatched, 
and  have  been  batched,  by  the  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  fermentation  within  a  manure 
pile,  by  the  sun's  rays  beating  upon  the 
sand  of  a  river  bnuk.  by  charcoal  fires 
burned  beneath  baskets  containing  them, 
by  the  radiant  heat  from  electric  light 
bulbs,  by  electric  “stoves,"  and  by  the 
hear  from  oil  and  gas  flames,  1  have  read 
of  hatching  eggs  by  the  heat  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  but,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  health  is  less  than  fit)  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  heat  required  to  hatch 
ben  eggs  is  about  10?>  degrees,  this  does 
not  sepin  probable. 

Uniform  distribution  and  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  heat  seem  to  be  the  essential  fac¬ 
tors  in  artificial  incubation.  If  the  source 
has  any  influence  upon  the  hatching  pro¬ 
cess  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  though  I  shall 
make  no  hold  assertions  in  the  matter. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Young  Turkeys 

My  turkey  eggs  hatched  well.  I  fed 
them  chicken  feed,  clabbered  milk,  and 
two  that  had  bad  bowel  trouble  I  gave 
liquid  ipecac;  the  others  I  gave  one  dose 
of  liquid  ipecac  aud  one  of  the  powdered, 
mixed  with  the  food.  I  confined  turkeys 
two  days  ago;  they  began  to  look  sleepy 
and  get  weak:  just  pined  away  and  died. 
I  have  nine  left.  When  a  week  old  I 
treated  with  lard  with  a  little  blue  oint¬ 
ment  and  have  put  on  them  sulphur  and 
sodium  fluoride.  What  should  I  do,  as  I 
have  more  just  ready  to  come  out?  I 
gave  them  water  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron.  I  have  always  given 
corn  bread  cold  and  clabber  with  a  little 
black  pepper  and  iron  in  water  and  had 
better  lick.  \v.  e.  b. 

Virginia. 

There  is  no  object  in  giving  turkeys 
one  or  two  doses  of  ipecac  for  blackhead 
or  catechu  for  coccidiosis.  Unless  they 
can  be  treated  continuously  over  some  lit¬ 
tle  period  of  time,  no  remedy  can  be  of 
any  avail  and  no  conclusions  can  he 
drawn  as  to  the  valttp  of  the  remedial 
measures  used.  Blue  ointment  and  sodi¬ 
um  fluoride  are  lice  killers,  used  only  ex¬ 
ternally.  If  you  wish  to  treat  your  next 
hatch  with  ipecac  as  a  preventive  of 
“blackhead,"  give  the  remedy  regularly  .•vs 
directed.  m.  b.  d. 


CH.CK6*' 


Bjre  Qfiirilv  Chirk*  July  11th,  18th,  25th,  Ang. 
Ig  Oiuray  V>I11CKS  )Bl<Elh.  Eglantine  w. 

Leghorns.  10c;  Kinglet  Kocks,  Quality  S  <’.  Reds, 
I2(*e;  Martin’*  White  Wyandotte*.  15c,  Outer  from 

th>*  ad v.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Drinking  Water  for  Poultry;  Cooking 
Woodchucks 

1.  Has  it  ever  been  proven  that  a 
change  in  the  source  of  drinking  water 
served  to  a  flock  of  yearling  hens  would 
retard  an  intensive  layifig  production? 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  boiling  the 
drinking  water  given  to  baby  chicks?  2. 
Can  you  give  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  ways  to  prepare  woodchuck  meat  for 
the  table?.  Several  articles  have  appeared 
recently  about  woodchuck  meat,  but  I 
have  not  seen  anything  pertaining  to  ways 
of  cooking  it.  0.  C.  F. 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever 
been  shown  that  the  source  of  drinking 
water  bad  anything  to  do  with  the  egg 
production  of  a  flock,  provided  that  the 
water  was  pure  and  wholesome.  If  the 
hens  were  driven  to  the  water,  instead  of 
the  water  being  brought  to  the  bens,  how¬ 
ever,  it  might  make  a  difference.  liens 
do  not  like  any  change  in  scenery.  If 
there  was  any  suspicion  of  contamination 
by  disease  germs,  boiling  the  water  given 
to  young  chicks  would  be  advisable,  pro¬ 
vided  that  pure  water  could  not  be  more 
easily  obtained.  Otherwise,  it  would  not 
be. 

2.  I  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  wood¬ 

chuck  meat  for  the  table,  though  it  is 
eaten  by  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
I  judge  that  it  should  be  cooked  about  as 
rabbits  are.  .Since  making  the  above 
statement  I  have  consulted  a  text  book 
on  cookery  found  upon  the  pantry  shelf, 
and  find  this  statement  therein :  “Rac¬ 
coons.  skunks  and  opossums  are  eaten  by 
many  people,  but  as  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  cooking  the  above  animals,  I 
will  merely  state  that  they  may  be  cooked 
in  all  the  ways  that  rabbits  are,  and 
served  the  same."  I  now  feel  that  my 
judgment  with  regard  to  rooking  wood¬ 
chucks  is  confirmed  by  no  less  authority 
that  Mrs.  S.  T.  Roret*.  for  it  is  she  whom 
I  have  been  quoting.  Still,  I  don’t  know 
how  to  cook  rabbits.  M.  B.  D. 


77l«  Flower  of  the  Season's 
Chicks  ‘ ' 


Jersey  Black 

Marry  Karins  Htr/tin. 

F.  IK  BAUSTOW 


Giant  COCKERELS 

Ten  weekf  old.  I’rlcc.  S3  each. 

-  i'li It  tenden,  Vermont 


Last  of  the  Season 


lr»t  Prize  W  HITE  UOLI.ANU  TOMS 

K.  TUCKER  Merrynooic  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


For  Immediate  Delivery  and 
Shipment,  July  12  and  19 

Send  orders  at  once  for  Rosemont  sturdy 
summer  chicks— endorsing  check  or  money- 
order. 

Per  25  Per  50  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.00  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  12.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Wb.  Wydts..  I  ,  ~e  T  ,,  (¥1 

White  Rocks,  Anconas..  i  3’*5  7  00  14  00 

Parcel  post,  prepaid— Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Ancona  and  Brown  Leghorn  Pullet*,  tfl  Of 
8  week*  old,  grown  on  ranee. .. .  Each,  'gl.bD 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


PULLETS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

pure  bred.  Alfalfa  range,  S  inns.  old.  S1.T&  each  F.  O.  B. 
Crates  to  be  returned.  lOHMAN  I  HF.Iil.K,  Holi-y,  N.Y.  R_  J 


rt  ill  |  rye  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
rULLI.  I  O  and  April  hatched  bird*  from 
high  laying  parentage  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*.  K.  1. 
Beds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  w.  Wyandotte*,  B.  Minorca*,  Ancona*. 
Prices  reasonable.  Gulen  Farina,  B«  100,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  883. 


WANABROOK’S  ANNUAL  OFFERING 


OF  SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
HENS.  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

From  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year,  250  choice  Cocker¬ 
el*  and  1.500  choice  Pullet*  nave  been  saved,  tuO  of  the 
cockerels  and  Sflrt  of  the  pullet"  arc  offered  loi  pule,  for 
delivery  about  Sept.  1.  From  1,800  layer*  which  have 
passed  several  culling*  and  proved  their  worth.  300 
selected  hens  (not  early  mouiters  or  market  enllsi  are 
offered  for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery,  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Wilswina,  Bndford  Co..  Pa. 


EACH 


25 

Chicks 


500 

Chicks 


Twelve  weeks  old.  now  ready.  Sheppard  Strain 
Price,  SI. 25  each.  C0LMAN  E.  0AIL0R.  Stanley,  N.  Y 


Chicks 


8.  C.  ANCONAS,  Ownlmd  Farm's.  Special  prices.  Circnlar. 
EARLE  S-  WILSON,  Bo*  497,  Himmontl,  N,  t.,  Sic'y  N.  T.  Ancona  Club 


FARM— 110  acres;  70  tillable,  14  wood;  brook, 
springs,  fruit ;  with  or  without  stock,  tools; 
will  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer.  Owner,  B.  S. 

McPherson,  r.  l>.,  Chatham,  n.  y. 


n  1 1 1 0 1/  O  rocks,  reds,  wyandottes,  leg- 

1 1  H  1 1 1  K  \  HORNS,  MIXED.  7  CENTS 

w  1 1 1  V  IW  We  satisfy  onr  customers.  Write  for 
catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Bo*  6.McAIIsterviIle,P». 


169-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm  for  $600  cash; 

balance  on  easy  terms:  three  miles  from  Delhi; 
telephone,  running  water;  nearly  new  nine-room 
house;  unsurpassed  sprlugs:  outbuildings  fair; 
GO  tillable,  lit)  pasture,  balance  large  sugar  bush 
and  hardwood;  nearly  level  fields:  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  large  orchard:  fine  view;  south  slope:  much 
now  seeding;  farm  in  high  stale  of  fertility: 
ymssession  at  once:  title  dear;  photos  sent ;  a 
wonderful  burg  a  in  and  will  sell  quick.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  * 

Chicks 


1000 

Chicks 


Wanted— 15  Bull  Rock  Pullets 

about  twelve  weeks  old.  Adv  1281,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Eight  Wee*  Pullets.  New  and 
used  Incubators  and  Brood- 

“  On  tht  Squire."  Seullumpton,  N.  Y. 


0  UK 
sale 

ers. 


Other  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks  at 
$12.00  per  hundred.  Mail 
orders  TODAY.  Prompt 
shipment  and  safe  delivery 
sruaranteed. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


FOR  SALE — House.  15  acres,  fruit,  firewood. 

fine  water;  for  fruit,  poultry,  tiukeys.  unex¬ 
celled;  priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  12(12,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Barred  and  White  Rock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks,  7c.  and  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Bo*  2.  McAlistervilla.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 82  acres:  two  miles  to  railroad  and 
market,  towu.  high  school,  churches;  seven- 
room  house,  outbuildings:  fine  orchard:  fences; 
five  springs,  brook;  50  acres  cultivated;  balance 
good  limber:  good  roads;  ideal  for  poultry  and 
dairy;  $50  pier  acre;  terms;  reason  for  selling — 
other  business  take-  all  owner's  time.  JOHN  B. 
LEWIS,  Lawrenceville.  Va. 


BABY  CHICKS  7c  ^NPD 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  3c;  B.  Roclcs.  Tic;  Rads.  12c;  and 
Mixed.  7e  each.  Orders  filled  promptly.  100%  Live 
arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this  adv  or  write  for 
Circular.  W  M.  X  A  O  E.  McAli-teri  tile,  Pennn. 


JERSEYBLACKGrlANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er-:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  c.  M.  page  A  SONS,  9m  i9S  nim»r.  8.  J. 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

Bex  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  0,  Springfield,  Mao. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy:  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  $1:  sold  in 
stores  81.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


125  White  Leghorn  HENS 

1  year  old.  Well  fed.  Laying  good  now.  All  or  part, 

$1.85  each.  8.  A.  llOWDEN,  Fillmore.  New  York 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone 
clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1 
10  lbs..  $1.00.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  ami  Brown  Leghorns,  Sc.  Ban  Rocks, 
lie.  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds.  12c.  Black  Minoreas,  12c. 
Broilers.  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  orl.OOO  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J  N.  NACE,  McAllsterville,  Fa.  R.  No.  5 


YOUNG’S 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25  postpaid;  cash  wit.li 
order  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pino  Hill  Camp, 
Haquetto  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


"ir»  ARY  BROILERS  . S  7  per  IOC 

*  S.  C  W  .  BR  LEGHORN..  9  per  IOC 

CU  I  C*  If  ROCK  11  per  IOC 

■*  1  ^  REDS  UNO  MIN0RCAS.  13  per  IOC 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  100%  safe  deliv 
ery  t3ua  ran  teed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAUsterville,  Fa, 


HAND- KNIT  SUCKS  II K  FOOT  ED— Send  before 
July  10;  order  now  for  Full  delivery;  inset 
heel  socks  to  wear  with  boots:  socks.  $1.25: 
extra  heels,  10c  u  pair.  ADVERTISER  1215. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R, 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Yinebiud  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


lO-Wks.-Old  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


FOR  SALK  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar.  $2.50:  '-ash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Cockerels,  Barron  strain.  250-egg  sire.  •'81  each, 

EUGENE  R.  SKIDMORE  R.  No.  1  Boonton.  N.  J 


WANTED— Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  $52  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT.  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 


FANCY  PIGEON  8.  Pigmy  Pouters,  Tipplers, 
Raciug  Honieis.  etc  Not  a  dealer  Your  chance  to  get 
choice  stock  from  a  fancier,  c Heap.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  PARAGON  PIGEON  PLANT.  70  Moalctiir  4»e  .  Msiiteliir  N.  J. 


iSob  W  hite,  Hungarian  rartndges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasanti,Quail,  Rabbit*.  Deer,  etc. 

for  aCock  i  ok  parpooes. 

Fancy  Pheasants  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foces.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squivi els.  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  P* 


—  Colonial  farm  home, 
open  July  15.  Address 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  SPECIAL  WeX^eHa^nhM 

Prompt  Deliveries.  Postpaid  anywhere  in  V.  S.  A 
east  or  Mississippi  River.  For  $K.OO  per  100  and  up 
you  can  now  gut  our  regular  *16  to  *25  quality. 

25  SO  A  NO 

Wh.,  Blk  or  Urn.  Leghorns  *3.00  85.26  8  I  O  OO 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  S.75  13.00 

Whito  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Rods.  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Whlls  Wyandottes,  Black 

Minoreas  or  Anconas  .  4.75  9.25  18.00 

Mixod  Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  3.00 

Order  at  oner- rending  money  order,  rill' IK  or  r-' s' a torod 
letter.  Safe  arrival  oi  full  count  guaranteed  within  1ZC0  miles 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  l,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Roiirtlcrs  for  July. 

I  ember  on  farm:  $4i>  month. 
HENCE.  Route  1,  Ballston  Spa 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

What  makes  chicks  die  in  the  shell? 
There  are  quite  a  few  that  started  to 
hatch  ;  the  shell  broke  all  around  the  ogg 
aud  the  chicken  could  not  got  out.  My 
duck  eggs  are  doing  the  same  thing.  1 
had  sprinkled  the  eggs  with  some  hike- 
warm  water.  I  hail  a  lot  of  goslings 
which  have  all  died  but  a  few.  They 
would  fall  right  over  on  their  backs  anil 
die.  They  were  lousy ;  I  greased  their 
heads  and  under  the  wings  with  separator 
oil.  I  greased  the  sitting  hens  with  the 
oil,  too,  and  was  careful  not  to  get  any 
on  the  eggs.  I  have  seven  of  the  little 
goslings  left  that  1  greased,  and  they  are 
all  right.  j.  u. 

Chicks  that  fail  to  emerge  from  the 
shell  at  hatching  time,  though  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  are  usually  chicks  that  lack 
strong  vitality,  though,  ol’  course,  faulty 
incubation  may  destroy  the  vitality  of 
vigorous  embryos.  In  the  case  of  sitting 
hens.  I  should  look  for  the  trouble  either 
in  lack  of  vigor  in  the  breeding  stock  or 
failure  to  care  for  the  hatching  eggs 
properly  before  they  were  placed  under 
the  liens.  This  is  assuming  that  (he  hens 
attended  properly  to  their  duties  while 
sitting  and  that  no  accident  happened  to 


WANTED — Jewish  girl  boarders:  best  of  board, 
beautiful  see Qerv  mid  nice  home:  $12.00  per 
week.  F.  D.  K1MTT.E.  It.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Ariel, 
Pa. 


Mammoth  incubator.  10,000  eupacitt 
CHESTER  SLACK.  Lawrenceville, 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Free. 

PARDEE'S  PLAINS.  IsIir.N.T. 


ARDEE'S 

PERFECI 

EKIN 


—Fresh  eggs,  b.v  dozen  or 
HUBERT  O  KEENE.  Rhine 


ITaTCHInVeGGS  PEKIN  ““«LINGS 

BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH.  Sac  Harbor,  Lana  Ul»nd.  N  T 


W  K'T'C  8  varieties,  10  to  IS  weeks  old. 
LH3  Also  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  year- 

PAUL’S  POULTRY  PLANTATION.  Sjciniore.  Olna.  R.  3 


SAI.E — Caiulcc  incubator.  9, 600-egg  eitpn 
;  good  condition :  used  two  vears  success 
where  it  is,  $8(N.i.  ARTHUR  1).  TA1.1. 
Appealing,  R.  ). 


ling  Hens. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  white  clover 
honey.  10-lii.  pail  $2,  delivered  I. 
zone.  NOA11  RORDNRR,  Holgate,  l 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  ~S 

Hatched  from  one  of  the  highest  producing  strains  in  the  Eastern  States,  average 
production  12t A),  April  and  May  Pullets.  1921  hatched.  141  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  on  free  gross  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned.  Guarantee 
to  please.  Not  the  cheapest  hut  the  best  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


MAKE  your  black  bees  profitable  by  Italianizing 
with  my  pure  Italian  queens;  one,  $1  50:  six, 
$S:  twelve,  S 1 5 :  instructions  for  sab  bitroduo- 
lion  with  queens:  this  advertisement  onlv  ap¬ 
pears  in  two  issues  of  R  N.Y.  HOWARD  W. 
BRANDT  Box  13.  Lawyers.  Va. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

»  rn  a  no  -i?  x _  a  •  _  i  ^  ““  1  *■" 1  m 


\Ve  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men. 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  mi 
tariiis.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  nmn,  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


YEARS  ot*  trapnesting  and 

careful  selection  of  breeders,  enables  us  to  offer  some  exception 
ally  fine  pullets  this  year.  Vigorous  range  stock.  Write  for  prices 

Greene  Acres  :  :  Toms  River,  N.  J, 
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cnees,  sind  who  has  no  financial  standing. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  investigate  before 
shipments  are  made,  and  never  ship  a  sec¬ 
ond  case  of  eggs  before  the  first  one  is 
paid  for. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Tri-States  Music  Company,  Lines- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  other  addresses. 

We  have  many  complaints  about  this 
company,  and  several  bills  to  collect  from 
them.  It  seems  they  started  several  stores 
in  (Western  Pennsylvania  aud  Eastern 
Ohio.  They  sold  stock  of  their  company 
iu  the  local  places,  and  contracted  debts 
for  lumber  aud  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  various  kinds.  They  abandoned 
some  of  the  stores  without  notice,  and 
several  creditors  issued  attachments 
against  their  effects.  There  seem  to  be 
complications  in  these  attachments  owing 
to  the  claim  that,  the  goods  in  sight  do 
not  belong  to  the  company.  The  creditors, 
therefore,  who  file  the  attachment  will  be 
obliged  to  put  up  bonds  before  the  effects 
can  be  sold  on  the  attachments.  Tn  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  we  can  see  little 
encouragement  for  the  creditors  aud  none 
whatever  for  those  who  bought  the  stock. 


'We  are  having  so  many  inquiries  iu  re¬ 
gard  to  the  standing  of  concerns  offering 
radio  outfits  at  prices  so  low  as  to  he  im¬ 
practicable  that  we  print  the  following 
advice  from  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  an  outfit  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  reputable  concerns  are  willing 
to  give  information  and  advice,  and  it  will 
be  wise  to  stick  to  them  while  this  work 
is  in  its  infancy. 

About  one  month  ago  I  wrote  you  ask¬ 
ing  to  see  what  you  could  do  for  me  in 
regard  to  an  order  placed  January  4  with 
a  radio  house.  I  received  the  order  in  June. 
The  apparatus  (for  a  radiophone  set) 
was  satisfactory,  hut  the  delay  of  five 
months  was  not,  I  would  advise  anyone 
buying  radio  apparatus  not  to  patronize 
any  mail  order  houses  in  the  present  state 
of  the  wirelss  business,  if  there  is  any 
way  of  buying  direct  from  a  reputable  de¬ 
partment  store  or  electrical  supply  house, 
even  though  it  may  moan  a  trip  to  the 
city.  All  sorts  of  extravagant  claims 
are  being  made  for  radio  goods,  so  to 
avoid  disappointment  and  loss  the  novice 
should  be  very  careful  from  whom  he 
buys,  and  insist  on  a  demonstration  and 
a  guarantee.  The  writer  has  had  five 
years'  experience  with  wireless  and  made 
most  of  his  set.  yet  he  has  spent  over  $100 
on  apparatus  with  a  normal  everyday 
range  of  250  miles  and  an  occasional 
range  of  [>00  miles.  At  present  a  good 
radiophone  will  cost  as  much  as  an  ex¬ 
pensive  phonograph,  but  the  results  are 
good  and  especially  valuable  to  the  iso¬ 
lated  farm  homes.  c.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


-with  DUMORITE 
save  still  more 
money  by  using  the 
latest,  c  h  capes  t 
blasting  methods. 


Filling  and  Tamping 
the  Hole 


A  FTER  the  hole  has  been  made  under  the  stump  and 
the  charge  properly  primed  and  loaded,  the  next  step 
is  filling  and  tamping  the  hole.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
seal  the  hole  tightly  so  that  the  gases  from  the  explosion 
will  not  escape,  but  will  exert  all  their  pressure  against  the 
stump.  The  success  of  the  shot  depends  very  largely  on 
careful  and  thorough  tamping. 

Moist  clay,  free  from  gravel  and  stones,  fine  sand  or 
moist  loam  makes  excellent  tamping  material. 

First,  fill  up  four  or  five  inches  of  the  hole  with  this 
substance,  and  tamp  it  down  gently  with  a  rake  handle 
with  end  sawed  off  square,  or  similar  tamping  stick.  Then 
continue  to  fill  the  hole,  tamping  more  firmly,  until  the 
top  is  reached,  and  the  passage  securely  sealed. 

Stump  blasting  has  become  a  cheaper  operation  since 
the  development  of  Du  Pont  Dumorite.  This  new  explo¬ 
sive  has  the  heaving  action  of  20%  dynamite  and  the 
strength  of  “40%,”  stick  for  stick.  And  you  get  135  to  140 
sticks  of  Dumorite  at  the  same  price  as  100  sticks  of  40% 
dynamite — more  per  dollar. 

Buy  Dumorite  at  your  local  dealer’s  and  write  us  for  free 
104-page  "Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives,”  which  gives 
full  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  explosives  for  land  clear¬ 
ing,  ditching  and  tree  planting. 


A.  W.  Humphries,  proprietor  of  the 
Westminster  Kennels,  High  Tower,  Ill., 
was  sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail  and  $800 
fine  on  two  counts  charging  him  with 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Humphries 
conducted  a  mail  order  dog  business  and 
advertised  in  many  sport  papers.  The 
dogs  were  advertised  as  pedigreed,  and 
fancy  prices  asked  for  them,  but  the  dogs 
delivered  were  common  mongrels,  and 
when  returned  to  Humphries  he  neglected 
to  refund  the  money.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  Post  Office  Department 

vitli  the  above  result.  I  inclose  a  bill  against  Dave  Scheaffer, 

128  Princess  St..  Newark.  N.  J„  for  three 
eases  of  eggs,  shipped  to  him  May  4. 
1920.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
returns  from  him.  I  had  shipped  to  him 
twice  previous  to  this  shipment,  and  the 
returns  came  promptly,  but  for  my  last 
shipment  I  can  get  no  reply.  I  also  in¬ 
close  you  a  copy  of  express  receipt.  It 
may  be  they  were  not  delivered,  c.  v,  ic. 
Pennsylvania. 

David  Scheaffer  lias  disappeared.  Ill  a 
previous  complaint  we  asked  our  attorney 
to  look  him  up.  but  it  was  impossible  to 
locate  him.  and  there  is  no  hope  of  doing 
so  now.  The  shipments  were  delivered  to 
him.  and  the  express  company  holds  his 
receipt,  and  it  is  evident  he  gathered  in  a 
nice  lot  of  goods  and  found  it  convenient 
to  take  the  receipts  and  himself  to  a  new 
field.  Keep  this  experience  iu  mind  if  he 
endeavors  to  repeat  the  operation. 


A  salesman  for  the  Piggley  Wiggley 
Stores,  Inc.,  called  on  me  and  asked  me 
to  buy  one  of  their  notes  at  $100.  on 
which  they  pay  8  per  cent,  and  which 
may  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  at 
which  time  I  will  also  receive  a  bonus  of 
one  share  of  common  stock,  I  am  entire¬ 
ly  unacquainted  with  this  corporation, 
outside  of  having  seen  one  or  two  of  their 
Stores  in  operation.  I  would,  therefore, 
greatly  appreciate  auy  advice  you  may 
have  to  offer.  W.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

The  Tiggley  Wiggley  Stores  arrange 
groceries  and  other  articles  of  home  use 
on  shelves  around  the  store.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  walks  in  through  a  gate  or  door, 
picks  up  what  he  wants  and  makes  his 
exit  at  another  door.  At  this  ex  t  a  clerk 
checks  up  the  articles  taken  from  the 
shelves  by  the  customer  and  collects  the 
pay  for  them.  The  customer  than  carries 
iier  purchases  home.  Chains  of  these 
stores  have  been  established  in  the  West, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  now  to  be 
established  in  the  East  and  in  New  York 
City  as  fast  as  they  can  be  financed. 

There  is  no  objection  that  we  know  of 
to  the  stores  where  the  promoters  of  them 
put  them  in  operation  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  But  we  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  public  should  finance  them. 
One  of  the  stores  has  recently  been 
opened  in  the  writer's  neighborhood,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  pat¬ 
ronize  it  iu  preference  lo  the  other  stores. 
We  do  not  do  so.  No  statement  has  been 
furnished  to  show  profits  in  the  Eastern 
store.  The  argument  is  that  they  can  be 
run  more  economically  later  on.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  let  the  promoters  pay  for  their 
own  experiments.  The  present  plan  is  a 
speculation  with  other  people’s  money. 
We  can  see  promising  prospect  for  a  total 
loss  of  an  investment,  but  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  a  profit  or  the  return  of  the 
money. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  I 


Equitable  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


A  man  is  trying  to  interest  me  in  stock 
of  the  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Corporation;  also 
II.  W.  Dnbiske  &  Co.,  220  South  State 
Street,  Chicago.  What  is  your  opinion? 

New  York.  A.  \v.  U. 

This  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  established 
concerns  engaged  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  fruits.  The  capitalization 
is  said  to  be  heavy,  and  the  prices  asked 
are  high  for  new  and  untried  issues  with 
no  regular  market.  Wo  consider  the  stock 
speculative  and  would  not  recommend  it. 
We  are  not  favorably  impressed  with  the 
stocks  handled  by  the  Dnbiske  Company. 


PER 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


BARN  PAINT 


CORRUGATED 


PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


upon  ivcelpt. of  remittance  We  «ru  |»iint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  witji  paint  for  any  pur- 

fiose.  1'ell  us  your  uauls  and  let  its  quote  you 
ow  prices.  We  ran  save  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  fuotorv,  SatisfaolionGuaranteeo. 
On  ord-i ..  fur  thirty  Kslioim  oi  ovet  w*  will  pfcimy  the 
frelithl  within  *  radius  of  three  hundred  inllen, 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


I  cannot  thank  you  too  much  for  the 
kindness  you  gave  me  in  the  matter  of 
complaint.  Thanking  you  seems  so  little 
in  return  for  what  you  did,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  sincerely  appreciate 
it.  I  heartily  agree  with  everyone  in  this 
community  when  they  say  "If  Tite  R. 
.\T.-Y.  cannot  get  your  returns  no  one  else 
can.”  E.  I>.  » . 

We  are  not  always  able  to  help  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  easily  as  we  did  in  this  case, 
ilmt  we  appreciate  the  courteous  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  We  may  fail  to  get  the  "re¬ 
turns”  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  through  no 
lack  of  effort  or  desire  to  help.  No  stone 
is  left  unturned  as  long  as  -there  is  a 
chance  to  serve  our  readers. 


\ Study  y 

A  w/  -K/T  O  J 


our  wheat 


A  year  ago  we  were  shipping  eggs  to  M. 

R.  Berger,  then  employed  by  the  railroad 
company,  living  at  Merchant ville.  Since 
then  he  has  moved  to  Beverly,  N.  J.  This 
man  owes  us  $203.02  for  eggs  shipped 
him.  We  trusted  him,  thinking  he  was 
'honest.  At  first  he  paid  promptly  and 
I  toward  the  Inst  got  in  arrears  lo  this 
amount.  Will  you  look  into  this  matter 
for  us  ?  m.  ft.  h. 

Maryland. 

M.  R.  Berger  is  another  of  the  egg 
dealers  who  find  it  a  profitable  business 
to  solicit  egg  shipments  from  country 
people  and*neglect  to  pay  for  same.  lie  ..  ,,  .. 

has  followed  the  custom  of  these  unknown  makes  promises, 
parties,  and  having  laid  in  a  nice  surplus  New  York, 
from  his  failure  to  pay  for  the  shipments.  We  have  other  cl 
departed  without  leaving  an  address.  The  Whiting  which  hav 
post  office  cannot  locale  him,  and  attor-  two  years  past.  We 
neys  have  been  unable  to  follow  his  trail,  lecting  F.  W.  L.’s  e 
The  shipper  is,  therefore,  out  over  $200  solicited  by  Whitinj 
because  of  his  faith  in  a  party  who  is  or  maple  syrup  shoe 
unable  and  unwilling  to  furnish  refer-  fore  parting  with  tl 


Hus  the  clover  and  Rrras s  made  a 
good  set  in  the  stubble? 
if  not,  wlij  not? 

Six  years  of  potash  starvation 
lias  hail  its  effect  on  wheat  lands. 
Enough  Gerinaii  Potash  has  now 
come  forward,  so  (tint  those  who 
wish  con  liny  wheat  fertilizer 
with  I  to  ti  per  rent,  of  potash. 
Potash  prices  are  now  much 
lower. 

Tell  your  dealer  now  what  you 
want  and  insist  on  having  it. 


OE  course,  you  are  very  busy 
then  but  it  will  pay  you  to 
tube  time  to  llnd  out  not 
only  the  yield  but  the  real 
quality. 

Is  tlie  weight  tier  struck  bushel 
up  to  the  standard ? 

Does  it  grade  high  enough  to 
bring  tiie  top  price  In  your  mar¬ 
ket? 

Is  the  weed  seed  box  free  from 
light  chaffy  wheat  grains? 


Potash  Pays 


SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


\ 

l 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


•WANTED — Single  women  as  attendant*  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  lettpr  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  SUFKU1N  I HNDEN  T 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y. ;  ltock- 
lnnd  County. 


GOOD  HOME  and  pay  for  middle-aged  Amori- 
.•fitt  Protestant  woman,  general  housework, 
small  family  adults,  for  respectable  woman  in 
reduced  circumstances  who  prefers  working 
alone.  P.  O.  BOX  121,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Woman  cook,  general  houaework;  man 
garden,  milk  cow.  generally  useful;  three  in 
farnilv ;  mile  from  town  3.000:  all  conveniences; 
Slim  monthly,  bath,  good  quarters  and  board: 
all  year  position,  B.  It.  GOODLATTE,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  a  herd  of  purebred  Ayrshire^:  pre¬ 
fer  married  tnan;  in  answering  state  compensa¬ 
tion  expected,  age.  experience,  etc.;  we  also 
need  a  good  dry  hand  milker;  state  experience 
and  compensation  expected.  CRESTMONT 
FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

- - - - - - 

WANTED — l’oultr.\  mun.  single;  must  be  reliuhle, 
capable;  steady  position;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Hill. 
Mr!.,  Anacostla  Station.  Washington,  D,  0. 

— ^ - - -  “I 

WANTED — An  experienced  herdsman  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm;  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  milking  machines:  this  is  a  good  propo¬ 
sition  fur  the  right  man.  G.  A.  LAWSON,  R. 
F.  l>..  North  Haven.  Conn.  'Phone  Now  Haven 
Colony  4140. 

CLEAN  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy:  15 
cows;  wages  $30,  maintenance;  age.  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  \  ALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville.  N.  .T. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  on  poultry  farm,  single 
man  desiring  a  permanent  position;  must  fa' 
able  to  do  all  farm  work  and  have  some  ex 
perience  witli  poultry:  best  references  required; 
no  floaters  need  apply;  give  particulars.  H0H- 
MANN  BROS.,  Princeton,  X.  J. _ _ 

RELIABLE  men  wanted  for  milkers  on  up-to- 
date  certified  farm;  host  wages  mid  conditions 
for  non  of  ability.  ADVERTISER  1245,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  Western  New  York  farm.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROY  OR  SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work; 

no  cigarettes;  state  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK.  Tully.  X.  Y. 


GOOD  country  blacksmith  and  wheelwright; 

good  house  to  married  man  or  room  and  board 
to  single  man;  good  wages  to  competent  man. 
Address  r.  A.  FAYSON,  Service  Stones  Corp,. 
Spurrows  Point.  Md. 


WANTED — Active  single  man  to  wash  bottles 
and  attend  boiler  in  retail  dairy:  send  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  P.  A.  PAYSON,  Service  Stores 
Oorji.,  Sparrows  FoiDt,  Md. 

MIN  WANTED — Small  dairy  farm:  wages  $30- 
$35,  with  good  board.  P.  0.  BOX  13S.  Ghent, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  experienced  single  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  on  small  beef  and  fruit  farm; 
no  milking:  good  food  and  room;  wages  $45  a 
mouth  and  board.  Address  R.  S.  BALPW  IN, 
Woodbury,  Conn. _ f 

WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework,  in 
eluding  cooking,  or  a  couple,  the  man  to  assist 
In  house  ami  garden  work;  location  <;<•  miles 
from  New  York;  comforiable  home,  with  modern 
Improvements;  permanent  position;  give  refei- 
ernes.  Answer  A.  C.  RORKE.  00  West  Street. 
New  York,  or  telephone  Rector  3220.  ^ 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  fine, 
purebred  herd;  conditions  arc  right,  and  this 
is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  AD\  EKTIbEK 
1253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  single  man  to  work  mi  dairy 
farm  by  month  or  year;  must  have  knowledge 
of  general  farming;  good  wages  and  good  home 
Offered  to  reliable  party;  references  required. 
GUY  E.  BEATTIE.  Groton,  Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

- - - - - * 

Wr  ANTED — Single  farm  hand  and  teamster; 

must  be  experienced  arid  reliable;  good  wages, 
room  and  board:  steady  job  for  right  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1255.  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - ~  1 

SINGLE  MAN  in  farm  department:  must  be 
accustomed  to  handling  registered  draft  mares 
with  gentleness  and  skill;  only  men  of  good 
diameter  nml  energetic  habits  need  apply;  state 
wage*  and  references;  good  board  nml  living 
conditions.  LONE  OAK  FARM.  Warren,  Vs. 

, - - - - 

WANTED— Reliable  couple  to  work  in  family 
caring  for  a  few  comfortable  mental  patients. 
In  pleasant  suburban  home,  with  small  garden 
ami  poultry  plant:  $tw>  a  month  and  living.  Ap¬ 
ply  ALOEX  BLOSSOM  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 


i'ANTKI* — Working  farm  manager.  •  \perleneed 
Guernsey  man,  by  September  or  O'  loiter  next; 
larrled:  good  living  conditions.  Write  P.  O. 
OX  H3$,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  as  caretaker 
on  country  place;  one  handy  with  tool*  ami 
not  afraid  of  work.  BOOS,  Westport.  N.  Y. 

-» 


WANTED — Married  man.  general  farm  work,  ) 
private  farm  in  Orangp  County.  N.  Y. :  no  ■ 
objection  to  one  child;  work  year  around;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1200,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - - 1 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  work  in  home 
in  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.:  three  in  family;  house 
lias  modern  improvements ;  good  home;  good 
salary:  must,  be  accustomed  to  country  life* 
answer:  reference.  ADVERTISER  1270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - * 

WANTED — Rplinhle  married  map.  general  farm; 

private  farm;  work  year  around;  refer¬ 
ence;  new  four-room  house  for  liis  convenience; 
state  wages:  lister  County,  13  miles  from 
Kingston.  ADVERTISER  1205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN  who  will  do  all  kinds  of 
housework;  three  in  family:  one  who  appre¬ 
ciates  good  home  more  than  bigli  wages;  state 
ability,  wages  and  ilge  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
HERMAN  REDDEN  HAGEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cnlli- 
eoon.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  orchnrdist  farmer;  state  exper¬ 
ience,  ability  to  handle,  references,  salary; 
consider  salary  and  percentage  with  capable, 
responsible  party;  permanent.  ADVERTISER 
1204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


— - - - - 1 

WANTED — -A  man  to  work  on  a  farm  who  can 
milk  and  drive  horses:  please  state  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  1203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  and 
assist  herdsman;  wife  to  board  two  to  three 
men;  must  be  honest,  neat  and  clean;  good 
wages  and  steady  position  for  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  ,T.  R.  Smith,  Manager.  Box  034.  Ebons- 
burg,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one  year 
as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions;  good  wages  paid  competent  men;  exper¬ 
ience  in  feeding  a  ml  in  operating  Babcock  test 
preferred;  give  age,  school  training,  dairy  or 
farm  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  for¬ 
mer  employers.  Write  G.  W.  TAJT.BY.  .TR.. 
Animal  Husbandry  'Department,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


c 


Situations  Wanted 


PARTNERSHIP  WANTED — An  intelligent,  well 
educated  woman,  fond  of  country  life  and 
qualified  to  handle  most  any  proposition  suc¬ 
cessfully,  wants  to  join  another  woman  ou  a  50- 
50  basis;  tip  matter  what  farm  line,  if  properly 
situated,  it  is  bound  to  succeed  with  an  am¬ 
bitious,  hustling  partner:  only  party  of  the 
same  type  please  answer;  place  must  be  near  -t 
in  village  with  good  high  school  for  my  girl.  13, 
boy,  12,  and  have  decent  living  accommodations; 
references  exchanged.  BOX  304,  1'leasantville. 
X.  Y. _ 

GIRL  (18)  as  farm  help  or  housekeeper.  Write 
115  HURON  STREET.  Br04.kl.vn,  N.  Y. 

WANT  POSITION  as  working  foreman  on  farm: 

thoroughly  experienced  with  purebred  stork 
and  modern  machinery;  references;  married;  no 
children.  Address  BOX  133.  Peapnik,  N.  J. 


HIGH-GRADE  practical  American  farm  execu¬ 
tive  open  fur  permanent  position  on  large  farm 
estate;  long  successful  experience  in  orcharding, 
small  fruits,  gardening,  farm  crops,  lawns, 
roads,  stock,  etc.;  exceptional  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  11«».  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FARM  MANAGER  or  estate  superintendent,  by 
college  educated  married  man  (35  no  chil¬ 
dren);  executive  ability;  long  experience  all 
farm  crops,  dnlry,  poultry,  garden,  all  modern 
machinery ;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGE!? — Trained  executive,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  modem  farming, 
rotation  of  farm  and  garden  crops,  purebred 
cattle,  records,  testing,  pedigrees  and  families, 
poultry,  orchards,  modern  machinery  from  plow 
to  thrasher,  horse  and  tractor  power,  wishes  to 
connect  with  first  •  lass  farming  and  breeding 
enterprise.  Address  MANAGER.  Wheatfielil 
Farms.  I.a  Salle.  X.  Y. 

-t 


FARM  MANAGER — Experienced,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  now  operating  approximately  l.ooo  acres, 
desires  change:  only  first-class  proposition  eon- 
sidorsd.  ADVERTISER  1236.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  farm  over  the  Sum¬ 
mer  by  a  boy  (17).  HENRY  SlTER,  3447 
Hudson  Boulevard,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wish  position  on  farm;  man  experience 
in  all  farming,  gardening,  handy  with  tool! 
drive  car:  wife  as  waitress;  age  25;  state  wages 
Address  S.  A.,  144  X.  21st  Street,  Philadelphia 

ru. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted;  man  lo  Work  on  dairy 
farm,  two  miles  from  Pougbkevpeie;  woman 
for  housework  in  family  of  three  adults;  no 
laundry  work.  For  particulars  address  UNDER 
1I1LL '  BROS.,  Strawberry  Hill  Farm,  Pough- 
keepslo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  -While  girl;  cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work;  no  laundry:  give  reference  nml  salary. 
Write  G.  R.  E NSC 015,  5  Davis  Hoad,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.  ^ 


POT'LTRYMAX  wants  position  where  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  energetic  au,l  experienced  man  are 
required;  cum  patent)  to  take  full  charge  of  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  plant  ami  get  results.  Write, 
stating  your  proposition,  to  PETER  EXTY,  Box 
33S,  Darrc,  M ass. 


rOtTLTKYM  AN,  with  five  years,  experience, 
wishes  pnslilon  on  commercial  egg  firm. 
Write  ADVERTISER  1246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single,  experienced  herds¬ 
man,  fitter  and  showman,  open  for  position 
July  15.  ADVERTISER  1254,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y  nrker. 


HERDSMAN  w n uts  position  with  a  first  class 
lien!  uf  Guernseys  where  A.  R.  work  is  being 
done:  my  method  of  feeding  is  for  results  and 
profits  ;  references  the  best.  ADVERTISER 
1248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  chauffeur,  farm  hand,  married,  two 
children,  desires  pcrinii nont  job,  convenient  to 
church;  salary  $70.  house,  milk.  etc.  ADVEIt 
TISKR  1217.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


- > 

POULTRYMAN.  young  and  active,  wants  to 
toi-nte  soon:  five  years’  real  experience;  pre¬ 
fer  breeding  plant:  dependable:  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1250,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — V  reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
(American)  on  a  dairy  farm:  must  know  how 
to  milk  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work:  must 
lie  honest  and  willing  worker:  give  references 
and  wages  wanted  III  first  letter,  CLARENCE 
DICKINSON.  R.  1.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  single  man  to  help  in  dairy  barn 
and  drive  Ford  truck;  give  wages  expected. 
WALTER  J.  JOY.  U.  D.  No.  2.  Grccnsburg,  Pa. 


- 1 

WANTED  Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  American,  married,  age  40;  life  experience 
at  general  fanning :  very  best  of  reference;  a 
worker  who  works  and  shows  results:  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1201,  cure  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  with  IS  years’  experience,  ex- 
pert  egg  producer  and  chick  raiser,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  on  large  plant;  salary 
and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired;  American; 
married.  ADVERTISER  1239,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- 1 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position 
where  several  men  an-  employed;  knows  how¬ 
to  do  all  kinds  farm  work  and  is  college  edit- 
ouled :  prefers  an  estate,  to  be  run  and  kept  in 
first  class  condition :  give  description  of  what 
you  hnve:  referee  es  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
1258,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  experienced. 

wishes  position:  references.  ADVERTISER 
7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER— Marripd  (no  children); 

15  years’  practical  experience;  expert  in 
chick  raising  and  egg  production;  salary  and 
profit-sharing.  ADVERTISER  1279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- . - 1 

YOUNG  MAN  (21).  with  training  at  the  New 
York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
desires  a  position  on  an  up-to-date  poultry  farm 
(preferably  In  New  Jersey),  ADVERTISER 
1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  single  man.  willing. 

reliable,  good  hubits.  on  a  commercial  pmiltrv 
farm:  tins  general  practical  experience  with 
poultry,  also  farm  work;  good  home;  steady 
position:  elunlce  to  learn  more  important  than 
high  wages:  references.  ADVERTISER  1278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  SON,  Presbyterian,  Seoteli  descent, 
age  27.  with  life  experience  in  farming,  col¬ 
lege  trained  in  dairying,  together  with  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  showing  of  farm  stork; 
conversant  with  buying  and  sales;  careful  with 
machinery:  a  hustler:  at  work:  desires  position 
as  assistant  in  farm  or  dairying  line.  For 

further  particulars  apply  ADVERTISER  1270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  position  wanted  by  single  young 
man;  experience  in  register  merit  work;  gradu¬ 
ate  agricultural  institute:  some  experience  in 
showing;  good  milker  and  calf  raiser;  steady 
willing  worker:  best  reference.  Address 

ADVERTISER  1273.  '  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- i 

EXPKK  1EXUF.D  general  farmer,  married,  one 
child,  desires  permanent  position;  industrious, 
conscientious  anil  reliable;  stale  salary  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1272.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FARM  MANAGER — Scotch,  married,  34  years; 

experienced  in  purebred  stock,  advanced  reg¬ 
istry.  showing.  wliOlesalp  and  retail  milk  pnr 
Auction  and  general  farming;  first-class  refer- 
cnees:  Ayrshire*  or  Guernseys  preferred. 

.ADVERTISER  1206.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FINE  country  estate  for  sale — Belvedere  Manor: 

situated  in  Baltimore  County,  20  miles  north 
"f  Baltimore  City;  on  State  road:  two  miles 
from  electric  and  steam  ears:  rural  delivery; 
convenient  to  schools  and  churches ;  improve¬ 
ments  consist  of  21-room  mansion,  five  baths. 
Deleo  lights,  every  Convenience;  mansion  situ¬ 
ated  in  lovely  lawn  of  seven  acres,  very  high, 
corn m a niting  n  beautiful  view  of  surrounding 
country;  handsome  shade  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery,  lily  pond  end  flower  beds,  gravel 
walks  and  roads:  178  acres;  133  acres  in  high 
state  of  cultivation :  balance  in  merchantable 
timber:  garage  for  five  ears;  living  quarters  of 
five  rooms  attached:  farmer  I  muse  of  seven 
rooms;  bank  barn,  barroek,  sheep  shed,  hog 
feeding  shed,  hoghouse.  poultry-house  for  500 
birds,  brooder  house  (equipped),  feed  shad,  corn 
crib  for  300  barrels  of  corn,  machine  shed;  30 
acres  in  seven  pastures,  divided  by  hog  fence: 
tine  hunting  and  fishing;  orchard  of  select  fruits 
in  bearing:  $13,000  in  improved  live  stock  ami 
up-to-date  machinery;  everything  in  finest  re¬ 
pair:  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  beautiful 
country  estate,  self-supporting  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  chance;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stork  and  machinery;  correspondence  solicited. 
Address  F.  S.  JONES,  305  West  J.onvnle  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md.  No  brokers. 

- 1 

FOR  SALE — Stock  farm:  TOO  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses;  100  a  res 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
Sold  soon,  or  would  cash  renr,  $2.30  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  rnlles 
from  Burning  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT,  Hall,  X.  Y. 

~~  1  4 

FOR  SALE — A  well-established  poultry  farm: 

-1.000- layer  rapacity;  fine  7-room  brick  house 
with  all  conveniences:  new  garage.  20x12  ft.: 
plenty  fruit  of  all  kinds:  2,800-egg  incubator 
capacity.  J.  E.  GERHART,  owner,  Hamnion- 
ton,  N.  .T. 

'  ’  —  -  » 

NINE  ACRE  poultry  farm:  rapacity  3.300  layers: 

100  miles  from  Philadelphia:  $11,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1156.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRFIT  FARM  for  sale,  to  close  an  estate:  213 
acres:  over  10.000  bearing  trees,  including 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.;  also  grapes 
ami  grain:  excellent  prospect  for  large  crops 
this  year:  one  mile  from  Loefcport.  Niagara  Co,. 
N.  Y'.:  ‘'U  brick  highway:  city  watpr  on  projs 
erty  and  electricity  available;  good  buildings: 
could  divide  into  three  places.  EDWARD 
GItIGQ,  Executor,  "Lock port.  X. 


I  OWN  two  adjoining  farms  that  1  must  sell: 

they  are  situated  I'tj  miles  south  from  Ghent 
station  and  are  separat'd  by  the  Harlem  R.  U  : 
some  elevation,  splendid  views  and  watered  by 
soft  spring  water  from  never-failing  source: 
plenty  of  buildings,  in  excellent  condition;  212 
acres  in  both  places:  telephone  and  11.  F.  D. 
established  and  electricity  available;  price  for 
whole  area  $10,000;  would  sell  either  pnreel 
separately:  reasonable  terms:  possession  imme¬ 
diately.  D.  KISSKLBURGIT,  owner,  Ghent. 
X.  Y. 


WANTED— To  lease,  with  option  of  purchase. 

small  farm  with  livable  house,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York :  near  water  preferred.  ADVEIt 
TISKR  1220.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm;  inside 
city  limits;  State  road:  eight  acres;  beautiful 
13- room  house,  with  fine  lawns  ami  shade  trees: 
all  improvements,  electricity,  water  system; 
capacity  2.200  layers.  7.000  baby  chicks.  9.000 
Incubator;  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  paying 
proposition;  fully  equipped;  terms:  $14,000 
HIV KltDAT.F  FOFf. TRY  FARM.  Portland  X.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  live  rooms  and  large  attic 
about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit:  running  water 
in  house;  10  minutes,  to  Harlem  R.  It.:  50  ndl-  s 
to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Cmm, 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  situated  oti  East  Branch  of 
the  White  River,  in  South  Randolph,  Vt., 
known  as  the  .T.  P.  Greene  farm:  127  acres; 
sugar  bush  ■  •{  200  or  more  trees:  suitably 
divided  into  tillage  and  wood  and  pasture 
land:  cuts  TO  ■  p  more  tons  hay  this  ye  nr :  very 
good  buildings:  on  g.xid  State  road:  '  i  mile  to 
school  and  store:  lias  been  in  family  75  years 
or  more:  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  Inquire 
of  D.  L.  LOOMIS.  Administrator,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE-  -Established  poultry  business;  fine 
for  partnership;  equipped  with  two  residences, 
all  modern:  1.500  capacity  laying  houses.  10 
colony  houses,  granary.  3  200  capacity  incuba¬ 
tor.  small  tractor:  net  income  $4,500  to  $5,000; 
price  $20.00x1.  n.  T.  GREENE.  Toms  River. 
N,  J. 


WANTED — Farm;  near  markets;  equipped  er 
unequipped ;  cheap  for  cash;  description  and 
price.  TAYLOR,  083  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  poultry  plant,  equitped  for  about 
1.1  too  layers;  have  cash.  ISRAEL  BLOOM, 
Strathglass  Farm,  Portehcster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm;  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Summer  home;  price  reasonable. 
MR.  R1SSLAND.  It.  D.  12.  Westport.  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E  —  750-aere  farm,  nnde.r  fence,  on 
James  River:  in  tine  state  of  cultivation:  br;rk 
house.  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences:  125  acres; 
low  grounds:  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800.- 
000  ft.  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  church  and 
gch  lie  I  one  mile  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood.  Nelson  Co..  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  40 
acres,  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  City  of  Ithaca;  12  minutes'  walk  to 
L.  V.  and  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.’s,  trolley  line, 
stores  and  school:  900  fruit  trees,  10  w  silo, 
stanchions  for  nine  head,  running  spring  water, 
poultry  houses  for  500;  ideal  location;  2  -story 
house,  residential  type,  very  attractive,  electric 
lights,  city  and  spring  wafer,  open  plumbing, 
furnace  heated;  an  ideal  home  for  business  man 
or  professor.  Apply  to  J.  H.  GILKEY.  224  So. 
Genera  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

near  Princeton  and  Trenton:  on  stone  road;  40 
acres  under  cultivation;  balance  in  orchard  and 
fruit,  in  full  planting,  1.500  apple  trees;  fine 
buildings',  house  lues  modern  conveniences:  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment;  easy  terms. 
Write  P.  0.  BOX  300,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Fine  large  stone  hoiisp  with  m  ih-rn 
improvements,  including  steam  heat:  20  acres 
tillablp  land.  20  acres  wood  and  pasture;  on 
main  macadam  road  between  Albany  nml  Utica; 
an  ideal  spot  fur  Summer  hoarders  and  rooms 
for  tourists.  Write  BOX  62,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

WANT  TO  RENT— Poultry  plant:  near  New 
York  City;  buildings  (heated)  for  5,000  to 
7,000'  chicks,  BOX  12,  Medford.  Md. 


40  Uj  ACRES — No.  1  shape;  good  buildings; 

plenty  of  fruit;  2 U.  miles  from  Milan.  In¬ 
quire  of  owner,  H.  Me V ETTA,  Milan,  O. 


FARM — 144  acres;  seven-room  house:  four  extra 
large  burns,  silo,  pigpen,  icehouse;  20  acres 
timber;  fine  water:  foil  price,  cash.  $2,000; 
possession.  JAMES  BOY’LE.  Eagle  Rock  Avenue, 
West  Orange.  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE  poultry,  grain  and  stock  farm;  52 
acres;  42  tillable;  balance  in  pasture  and 
woodland;  7-room  house  with  porch;  cow  barn, 
horse  ham.  wagon  house,  machine  house,  wood 
house,  com  crib.  4  poultry  lionses.  2  brooder 
lions. -s:  20  apple  trees;  30  peach  trees;  pears, 
plums.  •  hurries,  etc.;  1  Vi  miles  Vtudd  Lake;  2’i 
miles  Haekettstiiwn.  on  concrete  State  highway. 
C.  W.  PRICE,  ITackettstuwn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 285 -a  ere  Washington  County,  N. 

Y.  farm;  rent  $Bj0.  ADVERTISER  1252,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  renr  or  lease  small  farm,  g-  od 
house,  near  school;  reliable  tenant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1241'.  cure  Rural  New-YTorker. 


CUSTOM  MILT,  for  sale:  Hour,  feed,  buckwheat. 

elder  mill,  butter,  factory,  blacksmith  shop; 
water  power;  two  10-room  houses:  barn,  hen¬ 
house:  three  garages:  10  acres  land.  D.  M. 
WILT.  Port  Byron.  N.  Y.- 


POT’LTUYMA N  wishes  to  lease  poultry  plant: 

state  in  first  letter  equipment,  cant  city  and 
present  stock,  if  any,  charges  per  year:  wanted 
bv  American:  Protestant :  successful  fur  rears 
with  -ill  breeds.  ADVERTISER  1251.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


65  ACRES;  six-room  house,  barn,  granary,  corn 
crib,  two  henhouses;  at  Nncu  station:  school, 
store  and  churches  nearby;  ideal  climate;  de¬ 
tailed  description  bv  letter;  equipment  if  de¬ 
sired.  J.  A.  BAILEY,  Naoe,  Va. 

- — ^ 

FOR  BALE — Durham.  N.  Y. :  house,  eight  rooms. 

shades  and  stoves  included:  acre,  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries:  well,  cistern:  five  minutes  to  village:  price 
$800  A,  L.  WILLIAMS,  Box  102.  Durham. 
X.  Y. 


400  ACRE  iiairy  farm  for  $5,000:  good  build¬ 
ings:  within  twu  miles  uf  station:  previous 
owner  accumulated  over  $"5.00(1  from  it:  must 
be  sold.  M.  L.  SMITH.  Marathon.  X.  Y. 


MODERN  six-room  semi-bungalow:  enough  land 
for  clilrkcu  farm,  with  fruit  and  pasture; 
about  two  miles  from  Cornell  University:  $3,000: 
easy  terms:  live  here  cheaply  while  educating 
your  children.  G.  C.  GRANT,  R.  4.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  60-125  acres,  nr  rent  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  in  New  York  nr  New  Jersey, 
within  150  miles  of  New  York,  well  fruited  and 
watered,  suitable  for  poultry,  sheep,  fruits  and 
general  purpose:  good  roads,  markets  and  build¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  1260.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  productive  dairy 
farm  of  200  acres,  in  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.  •  nice  location:  near  school  and  station:  40 
cows.  10  heifers,  some  calves,  four  horses,  etc.; 
14-room  house;  running  water  to  house  and 
barn;  stanchions  for  60  head;  sacrifice  price 
$5,000  down;  balance  terms;  owner  lias  ether 
business.  For  particulars  address  R.  NYDAM, 
R.  P.  1.  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RENT  -$200  a  year:  60  acres  mow¬ 
ing,  50  of  which  is  tillage:  good,  smooth  land 
for  potatoes,  oats,  •  orn.  hay  etc.:  stable  room 
f.  ,r  35  cows.  20  calves.  20  tigs,  7'X*  hens,  five 
horses:  60  actus  pasture:  fine  house.  S  rems; 
300  apple  trees  ni'  sitv  grafted  fruit:  hav  ready 
to  cut:  two  hours  from  Boston.  E.  E.  AYERS. 
Pcterboro,  X.  II. 


WANTED  —  Delaware  farm:  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  on  State  highway:  near  large  village; 
describe  folly,  with  price  and  exact  location, 
ADVERTISER  1256,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E  —  A  board  house;  improvements; 

write  fur  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Successful  commercial  poultry 
farm:  capacity  2  500  head  Leghorns;  modern 
buildings  ami  equipment:  six-room  bungalow; 
electric  lights  and  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings:  20,000-egg  capacity  ncuUators:  10.000- 
ehiok  brooder  capacity".  g0i*l  reputation  and 
established  trade  fvr  bnbv  cltr.-kst.  pullets,  broil¬ 
ers,  eggs,  stock'  80  mill's  r rum  New  V^rk  City; 
one  mile  to  station;  good  Putin:  24  acres  land; 
100  bearing  fruit  frees,  berries,  currants,  grapes, 
asparagus,  etc.:  profits  for  past  three  years 
S7.5U0  .annually:  price  $20,000;  terms:  circular. 
ADVERTISER  1271.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Connecticut  poll  1 1 r\  farm:  capacity 
1  noo  liens  5,000  chicks;  productive  land;  bpst 
markets:  electricity,  town  water.  State  road; 
rent  $500  per  voar;  $2.<Uki  cash  required. 
ADVERTISER  1275  core  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — pm  acre  farm;  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland:  100  under  cultivation:  sassafras 
loam;  500,000  feet  timber;  price  $-5  300;  also 
223  acre  farm,  hordering  Chesapeake  Bay:  beau¬ 
tiful  locution:  price  $15,000.  For  details  write 
BAY  SIDE  FARM.  Slielltown,  Md. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
1  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  881. 


WRITE 

QUICKC 


ESSEX  COACH  *1295 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

on  Famous  Dairy  Farms 


Borden,  Walker-Gordon,  Hood  & 
Sons,  National,  State,  Cou  nty,  Col¬ 
lege,  and  School  farms — famous 
dairies  throughout  the  East  use 
Unadilla  Silos. 

These  farms  demand  the  best  of 
silos.  They  judge  on  the  quality  of 
silage,  the  strength,  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  silo.  So  the 
new  silos  are  Unadillas. 

Look  at  the  famous  Unadilla  door- 
front  ladder —  and  you'll  see  why 
Unadilla  lends.  With  its  prices  at  1917 
levels  and  special  discounts  for  early 
orders,  the  Unadilla  is  a  silo  of  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  convenience. 

Writa  far  particulars  on  prices 
and  the  catalog  which  explains 
all  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Bo:  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  Des  Moines, la. 


All-year  Comfort  and 
Dependable  Service 


With  all  the  noted  qualities  of  the 
Essex  chassis,  the  Coach  combines 
closed  car  utility,  comfort  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  at  an  unrivalled  price. 

Note  how  little  more  it  costs  than  the 
open  car.  That  is  made  possible  by 
great  production.  More  Essex  Coaches 
are  now  built  than  any  other  fine 
closed  car. 

You  must  see,  examine  and  drive  it 
to  realize  what  is  offered  at  this  price. 

Built  to  Endure 
Hard  Service 

The  type  of  body  construction  is  the 
newest.  It  gives  a  durable,  comfort¬ 
able  type,  of  appealing  distinction. 
But,  perhaps  more  important,  is  the 
far  quieter  car  that  results.  The  Essex 
Coach  construction  absorbs  and  an¬ 
nuls  practically  all  “drumming"  noises 
of  the  closed  compartment. 

And  the  Coach  is  a  product  that  will 
endure  in  good,  useful  service  for 

Touring,  $1095  Cabriolet,  $1195 


years.  Come  see,  and  drive  it  before 
you  buy  any  car. 

What  Owners  Say 
the  Real  Proof 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  get  the  real 
truth  about  any  car.  Why  buy  blindly? 

You  have  the  all-important  advantage 
of  being  able  to  ask  owners.  Make  use 
of  it.  Find  out  how  any  car  you  think 
of  buying  has  served  others.  What 
mileage  does  it  give  on  gasoline  and 
tires?  What  are  upkeep  costs?  Is 
the  second  or  third  10,000  miles  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  first?  What  is  the 
future  expectancy  of  good  service  after 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles? 

Just  ask  owners  of  the  Coach  how  solid 
and  quiet  and  free  from  rattles  the 
body  stays.  How  comfortable  and  easy 
it  rides  and  handles.  The  satisfaction 
of  owners  is  the  best  proof  of  all.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  Coach  owners 
think  because  we  believe  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  win  you,  too. 

Coach,  $1295 


silaqe 


CREAMERY 
PACKAGE 
»IFG.  CO., 


Hits  West  St 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SILO  for  45 


Upward  CREAM 


—For  Special  Low  Prices— 

on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engines,  Los?  Saws.  Tree  Saws.  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buzz  Saws.  Immediate 
Shipment — 90-Pay  Teat — Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee .  Catalog  FREE.  Write  forit  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plauol  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7078  BainbrldQO,  N.  V. 


Economical 

Sturdy 

N/  Cuts  Clean 


The  CLIMAX 


Ensilage  Cutter 

Can  be  operated  at  less  cost.  Low  feed 
run  makes  easier  handling.  Knives 
are  thin  and  straight  and  Quickly  ad¬ 
justed.  Inward  shear  cut. 

Machine  can  be  quickly  set  up.  The 
frame  is  steel— not  cast  iron— and  with 
moderate  care  this  machine  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  secure  all 
the  fine  featuresof  this  ensilage  cutter. 

CLIMAX  CORP. 

48  Swan  Street  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


E  FRONT  ™Ar  GAVE  ] 

RIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


THE 


•  ’"iiilmi  ••US  Op**u  Door  Front, 
l'ei  mun.  t  t  steel  Jacl, lor  attached. 

Size  8\_*i) . . 

Size  10X34 . 157.41 

Size  ISxio . 202.62 

Other  sizes  lu  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  weight  JL  Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
and  storms.  Made  from  Atiolla-Keystone  Sheets. 

A  I'OLl.o-KeTHTONK  Copptu  Sled  Galvanized  Shorts  are  t  hr  most  duruldo 
rti  t  rcHiatant (duiets manufactured.  Knoqualrd  for  t'ul  vert*.  Silos.  Tank-. 
Flumes,  Rooting.  Ktc.  Bold  by  weight  by  lending  denlcrs  Look  for  the 
Keystone  added  below  regular  trail*1  mark.  Keystone  (toppnrtStooI  i-  also 
superior  foi  Roofing  Tin  Dates.  Send  for"Jlrttrr  buildings”  lion  It  lot. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bide.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQtiare  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HARVESTER  «*» hwaj: 


mWS  _ .  voateror  wiorowa.  Man 

■  B’M  and  horse  cut*  wid  tihockn  uqual  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  ©very  »Ut«.  Only  $26  with 
attachment.  Testimonial*  and  eatulou  Flth’fc  showing 

rroaiet.  PROCESS  HARVESTER  CO.,  Sal  In  A.  Kan  oat 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year, 


Vol.  LXXXI 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1370.  at 
ORire  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March 


Rose  Chafers  and  Chicks;  a  Timely  Warnin' 


ASERIOT’S  DANGER. — This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  rose  bugs  or  rose  beetles,  perhaps 
more  correctly  called  (he  "rose  chafers.”  are  about 
in  large  numbers.  They  began  coming  out  of  the 
soil  about  (lie  ninth  of  .June  in  this  locality,  and  I 
expect  to  find  them  until  approximately  the  middle 
of  July.  The  greater  portion  of  the  year  is  spent 
in  the  immature  stages  in  the  ground,  the  grub  feed¬ 
ing  <ui  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  adults,  which  are 
long-legged,  light  brown  beetles,  crawl  out  au<l  feed 


sprawling  bodies,  and  eat  them  with  a  relish,  some¬ 
times  filling  their  crops  entirely  with  these  insects. 
Whether  or  not  the  insects  have  a  sweet  taste  that 
the  chickens  like  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  found  as 
many  as  !><;  in  the  crop  of  a  10- weeks-old  chicken. 
As  a  rule  this  is  about  the  limit  of  the  usual  losses 
of  them.  There  have  been  instances  where  14-wcek- 
old  chickens  have  been  reported  killed.  We  lost  last 
year  in  our  town  nearly  1.500  chickens  from  this 
cause,  and  there  have  been  cases  where  as  many  as 


of  the  crop,  or  sticking  the  spines  through  the  same, 
or  causing  a  crop-hound  condition.  Mr.  Collingwood, 
the  editor  of  The  It.  X.-Y.,  drew  ray  attention  to  the 
losses  reported  to  him,  and  the  writer,  noticing  that 
they  died  soon  after  feeding  on  the  rose  chafers, 
thought  that  possibly  it  might  he  due  to  a  poison  in 
the  insect.  lie  then  took  the  juices  extracted  with 
distilled  water  from  the  insect  and  fed  it  with  a 
medicine  dropper,  and  found  that  the  chickens  so 
fed  died  even  quicker  than  though  they  had  eaten 


This  picture  was  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders'  Association  at  Devon.  Pa.  At  the  right  is  Paul  O.  Reymann.  who  was  re-elected 
president,  and  Roland  L.  Taylor,  retiring  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association.  The  Ayrshire  calf  is  Ella  Lind  3,  donated  by  President 

Reymann,  and  won  by  the  New  Jersey  Ayrshire  Club. 


on  the  many  flowering  plants,  beginning  with  the 
peonies  and  passing  to  the  rose  bushes,  grapes, 
daisies  and  Deutzias.  In  fact  all  the  flowering 
plants  in  the  rose  family  are  attacked — apple  trees, 
cherries,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  rose  chafer 
is  :i  feeder  on  at  least  75  plant  species  iu  this  locality, 
and  I  think  this  would  ho  true  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Chickens  running  among  daisies  pick  the 
insects  from  them,  being  attracted  by  the  long, 


that  have  been  lost  on  large  chicken  plants.  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  losses  due  to  chickens  eating 
rose  chafers  that  are  ascribed  to  other  causes. 

EFFECTS  UPON  CHICKS. — Chickens  begin  to 
show  a  drowsy  attitude  some  five  or  six  hours' after 
eating  the  insects,  and  gradually  this  condition  in¬ 
creases  until  they  may  die  within  five  to  24  hours 
after  eating  the  rose  chafers.  Years  ago  these  losses 
were  ascribed  to  the  rose  chafers  biting  the  walls 


the  rose  chafers.  This  led  to  further  investigation, 
and  one  fact  after  another  was  eliminated  by  ex¬ 
periment.  'That  is,  the  spine  legs  were  fed  to  chick¬ 
ens:  rose  chafer  juice  was  tested  for  arsenic  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  poison  could  he  due  to  the  rose 
chafers  feeding  on  sprayed  leaves;  feeding  of 
crushed  dead  rose  chafers  in  a  mashed  form,  and 
the  chickens  dying:  then  feediug  of  rose  chafers  to 
chickens,  killing  them,  and  then  opening  up  the  crop 
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and  feeding  the  same  rose  chafers  to  a  second 
chicken,  and  killing  that  as  well :  and  finally  in¬ 
jecting  filtered  rose-chafer  juice  into  the  vein  in 
the  ear  of  a  rabbit  and  killing  the  rabbit  in  from 
one  to  three  minutes  with  the  same.  All  pointed  to 
a  poison  in  the  insect,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet 
known,  but  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  complex 
proteins. 

PREVENTION  OF  LOSSES. — The  chemical  phase 
of  the  problem  is  being  studied  at  present.  Realiz- 
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ing  that  poisons  are  effective  in  proportion  to  body 
weight,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smaller  and  younger 
the  chickens  the  fewer  rose  chafers  necessary  to 
kill  it  and  the  more  susceptible  to  the  poison.  Where 
it  is  possible,  one  should  hatch  his  chickens  early 
enough  to  have  them  out  30  weeks  old  and  of  normal 
growth  previous  to  June  9  in  this  locality.  (I  say 
in  this  locality  because  the  further  south  you  go  the 
earlier  the  rose  chafers  come  on.  I  I  think  it  is  for 
agricultural  colleges,  poult ryinen  and  entomologists 
to  warn  the  people  of  their  States  as  to  just  what 
time  they  can  expect  this  insect.  Make  them  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  and  thus  prevent  losses. 

CONTROLLING  THE  INSECTS. — About  the  best 
control  measure  that  I  know  <>f  is  to  mow  the  field 
or  fields  in  which  the  chickens  are  likely  to  run. 
particularly  of  daisies,  and  to  keep  them  away  from 
flowering  shrubs  upon  which  these  insects  are  feed¬ 
ing.  A  nearby  poultry  farm  with  about  2.000  chick¬ 
ens  lost  nearly  300  chickens  from  this  source  last 
year.  Rv  mowing  the  field  and  keeping  most  of  the 
chickens  in  wire  enclosures,  up  to  this  time  there 
have  not  been  more  than  six  or  eight  chickens  killed 
from  this  cause.  Rose  chafers  are  diflicult  to 
spray  for.  Arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs. 
(paste)  to  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  a  half  gal¬ 
lon  of  cheap  molasses  is  added,  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  spray,  but  this  does  not  control  the  insects,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  one  cannot  spray  the  daisies, 
nor  would  it  prevent  losses  of  chickens  which  ale 
dead  rose  beetles  from  unsprayod  leaves.  Keeping 
rose  chafers  away  from  chickens,  ducklings,  goslings 
and  young  turkeys  during  the  month  of  June  and 
early  July  are  the  only  measures  that  I  know  of  to 
prevent  losses  from  this  cause.  A  bulletin  from  the 
Storrs  Experiment  Station  in  the  near  future  will 
give  a  list  of  food  plants  and  more  description  of  the 
insect  and  its  work;  also  suggestions  as  to  shrub¬ 
bery  that  should  be  used  in  yards  where  chickens  are 
running.  I  am  very  glad  to  contribute  this  article 
or  letter  to  The  R.  N.-Y..  because  it  was  through  Mr. 
Collingwood  that  I  started  the  experiment,  which  is 
of  considerable  economic  importance  to  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  If  any  chickens  die  from  unknown  causes  at 
this  time  of  year,  one  should  open  up  the  crops  and 
be  sure  that  the  cause  is  not  revealed  there  in  the 
mangled  forms  of  rose  chafers,  the  chicken’s  poison 
hemlock.  G-  n.  lamson,  jr. 

Storrs,  Conn. 


Onions  and  Potatoes;  Intensive  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  Jersey 

UCCESSIVE  CROPS. — What  we  have  been  doing 
with  onions  and  potatoes,  in  one-year  rotation, 
is  the  common  experience  of  many  South  Jersey 
farmers.  Someone  may  ask:  “Can  onions  be  grown 
in  the  same  soil  to  an  advantage  year  after  year?'* 
We  say  yes;  they  can  be  grown  in  the  same  field 
every  year,  and  each  successive  year  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  crop,  given  normal  seasonal  conditions. 
For  six  years  now  we  have  planted  a  three-acre 
plot  in  onions  early  in  the  Spring,  following  that 
crop  in  July  with  late  potatoes.  The  result  has  been 
each  year  better  onions  and  better  potatoes.  Last 
year's  product  of  both  crops  exceeded  that  of  any 
preceding  year.  There  is  only  one  explanation;  that 
onions  and  potatoes  make  an  excellent  rotation. 
Each  icems  to  leave  the  soil  particularly  suitable  to 
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the  other.  This  we  have  learned  only  by  experience. 

A  PAYING  PROPOSITION.— Moreover,  it  is  a 
paying  proposition.  There  is  money  in  it.  When  a 
farmer  can  obtain  two  crops  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground  in  one  year,  each  averaging  from  250  to  200 
or  more  bushels  of  marketable  produce  per  acre,  he 
is  not  likely  to  fear  the  sheriff. 

PREPARING  FOR  ONIONS.— As  soon  as  the  soil 
has  dried  out  sufficiently  in  March,  we  prepare  to 
put  out  our  onions,  planting  the  small  bulbs  known 
as  “sets.’’  We  find  shallow  plowing  best  for  onions. 
The  soil  should  then  he  thoroughly  disk-liarrowed 
and  pulverized.  A  plankcr  is  excellent  for  mashing 
lumps.  We  always  fertilize  while  making  the  rows, 
using  a  potato  planter  with  a  “smoother"  and  a 
“dottcr"  attached  behind  the  ridging  disks.  The 
smoother  mashes  down  the  ridge  nearly  to  the  level, 
and  the  dotter,  a  wooden  wheel  of  our  own  inven¬ 
tion  (any  farmer  could  make  one),  containing  small 
pegs  upon  its  circumference,  2  in.  apart,  follows, 
making  the  holes  into  which  the  sets  are  “plugged.” 
The  “setters'”  are  usually  hoys,  who  crawl  along  the 
rows  on  their  knees,  pushing  the  sets  into  the  holes, 
roots  downward.  Although  a  much  larger  crop 
could  ho  harvested  by  having  rows  about  a  foot 
apart,  we  put  our  rows  about  2  ft.  apart,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  all  tbe  cultivating  with  horse  culti¬ 
vators.  thus  saving  time  and  labor. 

FERTILIZERS. — Our  experience  has  proved  that 
tbe  best  fertilizer  for  onions  is  one  analyzing  5-30-0, 
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about  3,500  lbs.  to  tbe  acre.  Though  most  experi¬ 
mental  stations  advise  a  different  formula,  and  usu¬ 
ally  one  containing  potash,  we  find  that,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  too  much  potash  should  be  avoided,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  apt  to  cause  early  death  to  the  leaves. 
Of  course,  various  types  of  soil  may  require  other 
fertilizers.  Our  soil  is  the  sassafras  gravelly  sandy 
loam. 

CULTIVATION  AND  HARVESTING.— Onions  re¬ 
quire  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  to  hold  moisture.  Rut  after  the 
crop  lias  begun  to  grow  well,  nothing  but  shallow 
cultivation  should  be  attempted.  A  crop  may  be 
permanently  harmed  by  cultivating  too  deeply  and 
too  closely,  for  such  a  practice  will  destroy  many 
of  tbe  shallow-growing  roots  of  the  bulbs.  Any  old 
implement  that  will  lift  the  onion  out  of  the  ground 
will  make  a  satisfactory  digger.  We  use  an  old  ele¬ 
vating  potato  digger  with  the  chain  removed. 
It  lays  them  out  clear  of  the  soil,  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  gathered  up  and  topped. 
There  are  too  many  details  about  onion  cul¬ 
ture  to  be  crowded  into  Ibis  letter,  where  only  a 
general  description  of  our  method  can  he  given.  And, 
in  fact,  <is  the  title  suggests,  my  purpose  is  merely 
lo  give  a  brief  account  of  an  interesting  example 
of  intensive  agriculture. 

LATH  POTATOES. — After  harvesting  our  crop  of 
onions,  wc  plant  our  late  potatoes,  usually  Red 
Skins,  "Pink  Eyes,  or  some  other  familiar  “Ilooster” 
variety.  For  these  we  use  a  5-8-5  fertilizer,  about 
3,500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to 
plant  them  too  early  in  the  season,  although  the 
onion  crop  may  have  been  off  for  some  time.  Plant¬ 


ing  after  the  middle  of  July  seems  to  bring  the  best 
results.  Some  farmers  even  plant  in  August,  and 
when  there  are  no  heavy  frosts  until  late  in  October 
they  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  crop. 

THIS  YEAR’S  CROPS. — Farmers  who  have  never 
raised  onions  may  hesitate  about  following  our  ex¬ 
perience.  hut  certainly  it  is  quite  simple.  This  year 
we  have  planted  25  acres  of  onions  on  our  little  To¬ 
ne  re  truck  farm,  intending  to  plant  the  same  land 
with  potatoes  in  July.  (Some  farmers  plant  let¬ 
tuce  or  spinach  for  the  second  crop.)  Thus  we  shall 
grow  50  acres  of  crops  on  25  acres  of  land.  Even  if 
the  weather  this  Spring  has  not,  on  (lie  whole,  been 
most  favorable,  our  onions  look  promising.  Rut  the 
three-acre  plot  where  we  have  grown  them  so  many 
years  is  noticeably  the  best.  We  should  not  have 
believed  it  before  we  tried  it.  l.  x.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Tractor  Spraying  Outfit 

I  SAW  the  modern  spray  rig  shown  in  action  in  a 
fruit  orchard  within  sight  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  tank  is  pulled  by  a  tractor  and 
two  "guns"  cover  the  trees  with  the  poison.  The 
machine  keeps  moving  and  the  man  on  the  front  end 
of  the  tractor  hits  the  front  side  of  the  tree  on 
either  side.  Then  the  man  on  the  spray  tank  hits 
the  opposite  side,  so  the  trees  are  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered.  (See  Fig.  ???.)  The  engine  is  run  to  give  200 
lbs.  pressure.  Tlie  operators  have  been  able  to  cover 
35  acres  of  bearing  trees  in  a  day.  and  think  they 
can  do  as  much  as  a  duster. 

The  cage  effect  on  the  tractor  was  built  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tractor  operator  from  branches  while  disk¬ 
ing  in  the  orchards.  (See  Fig.  ??. )  It  is  made  of 
strap  iron  bolted  in  front  and  fastened  on  springs  at 
the  rear  to  absorb  the  jar.  The  first  cage  made  was 
bolted  on  tight,  but  the  constant  jarring  broke  the 
metal,  so  the  springs  were  added,  and  leather  wash¬ 
ers  placed  around  the  bolts  in  front.  (The  opera¬ 
tor  (Fig.  ???)  is  one  of  those  “willing  to  work" 
boys,  and  he  is  making  good  on  his  present  job. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Poison  Ivy;  Hot  Soapsuds 

AY  I  add  my  testimony  to  the  campaign  against 
poison  ivyV  In  the  Summer  of  1921.  believing 
myself  immune  (I  was  when  a  boy),  l  pulled  down 
with  bare  hands  and  arms  a  thicket  of  poison  ivy 
which  was  growing  on  the  stone  fences  about  my 
camping  spot.  1  spread  this  work  over  several  days, 
and  thus  had  successive  inoculations.  After  a  few 
days  the  itching  began,  and  then  came  tin*  blisters, 
followed  by  oozing  sores.  Nothing  that  I  tried  did 
any  good,  except  to  relieve  the  itching  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Finally  I  went  to  the  Public  Library  in  New 
York  and  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  that  has 
been  written  about  poisoning  by  this  plant.  The 
last  word  seemed  to  be  ordinary  hard  laundry  soap 
and  hot  water,  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne,  and 
then  a  little  hotter.  In  my  case  the  relief  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  the  cure  speedy.  Several  attacks  later  in 
the  season  were  handled  promptly  and  comfortably 
with  this  simple  and  always  handy  remedy. 

Several  times  already  this  Summer,  in  the  trans- 
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planting  of  wild  plants  to  my  garden.  I  have  been 
poisoned,  and  in  all  cases  the  hot  soap  and  water 
has  checked  the  trouble,  usually  with  one  applica¬ 
tion;  a  second  one  was  rarely  necessary.  There  have 
boon  no  blisters  and  not  so  much  itching  as  from  a 
mosquito  bite,  and  of  course  no  oozing  sores. 

The  scientific  men  say  that  this  poison  is  an  acid 
oil.  So  the  treatment  with  a  soap  rich  in  alkali  in 
a  solution  so  hot  that  it  penetrates  the  outer  skin  is 
as  rational  as  it  has  proved  to  he  effective. 

Connecticut.  richard  ferris. 
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The  studding  from  the  upper  stable  floor  to  the  roof 
may  he  lighter,  as  it  carries  the  weight  of  the  roof 
only. 

In  regard  to  the  foundation  wall,  it  would  he  a 
difficult  proposition  to  build  a  hollow  concrete  wall 
of  sufficient  strength  and  still  keep  it  down  to  the 
thickness  permis^ble.  A  10-in.  single  wall  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong,  and  as  this  is  located  near  the  floor 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  stable,  it  does  not  permit 
the  escape  of  as  much  heat  as  at  first  thought  seems 
probable.  Many  barns  are  built  with  single  glazed 
sash,  and  when  properly  lighted  these  windows  will 
comprise  roughly  one-eighth  of  the  side  wall  area, 
making  much  greater  heat  outlet  than  the  narrow 
belt  of  concrete  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  However, 
if  desired,  tiie  inner  ceiling  can  be  carried  down  over 
this  to  tiie  floor,  if  desired,  making  an  effective  heat 
insulation. 


Plans  for  a  Dairy  Barn 

In  these  days  tlu*  ordinary  dirt  farmer  must  as  a  rule 
be  his  own  architect,  designer  and  often  builder.  Any 
mistakes  in  barn  building  arc  usually  hard  to  remedy, 
and  have  to  be  endured  for  at  least  a  generation.  A 
dairy  farm  is  not  much  better  than  its  stable.  .Sketch 
shows  general  arrangement  of  a  proposed  dairy  barn 
to  accommodate  a  total  of  23  head  of  cattle.  We 
would  like  some  additional  information  as  to  some 
points  of  this  structure.  As  you  will  note,  the  barn  is 
34  ft.  by  68  ft.  long.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  8  ft.  6  iu. 
high.  Four  square  feet  of  glass  area  will  be  allowed 
for  each  animal.  The  studding  will  be  2x6,  with 
matched  hoarding,  tar  paper  and  novelty  siding  or 
clapboards  on  the  outside.  The  inside  will  he  either 
ceiled  with  matched  %  -in.  lumber  and  whitewashed,  or 
lathed,  plastered  and  whitewashed.  All  windows  to  be 
provided  with  storm  sash.  The  King  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  would  require  a  combined  Hue  area  of  671  in.  for 
the  intakes  and  about  10  per  cent  less  for  tlu*  out-take 
flues,  which  will  discharge  35  ft.  above  the  ground. 
Making  a  deduction  of  1,130  cubic  feet  for  the  feed  room 
gives  a  net  space  of  17.381  cubic  feet.  This  divided  by 
23.  the  number  of  animals,  shows  a  space  of  756  cubic 
feet  per  head.  Will  this  stable  be  warm  enough  V 
Would  I  better  reduce  the  height  of  the  ceiling  to  ~V-2 
ft.?  In  this  Northern  New  York  section  we  often  have 
nights  that  are  20  degrees  below  zero  and  occasionally 
50  below. 

A  concrete  foundation  extending  below  the  frost  line 
is  planned.  The  size  of  the  footing  is  ;ts  yet  undeter¬ 
mined,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  ami  tlu*  weight 
of  the  structure  and  contents.  Will  a 
12-in.  wall  from  the  fooling  to  the 
ground  level  be  sufficient V  The  wall 
is  to  be  IS  in.  above  the  ground.  Will 
it  be  safe  to  make  this  ,8  in.  thick  with 
an  air  space  extending  24  in.  down? 

Would  the  portion  of  wall  outside  of 
the  air  space  be  sufficient  to  carry 
anchor  bolts  on  alternate  sides?  What 
is  wanted  is  a  wall  that  is  100  per 
cent  efficient,  suitable  for  the  need  and 
no  more;  one  that  will  safely  bear  the 
load  and  not  permit  the  frost  and  cold 
'to  pass  through  and  reduce  the  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stable.  It  is  folly  to 
provide  an  otherwise  tight  structure 
and  leave  a  non-insulated  strip  of 
concrete  IS  in  high  entirely  around 
the  stable.  The  point  is,  bow  can  I 
best  secure  this  insulation? 

I  low  would  the  cost  of  ceiling  the 
inside  of  the  stable  with  74 -in.  matched 
hoards  compare  with  metal  lath  and 
plaster  as  to  cost  and  warmth?  flow 
does  lumber,  brick,  concrete  and  tile 
compare  as  to  first  cost,  durability  and 
warmth  when  used  in  building  the 
stable  walls?  o.  a.  w. 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  X.  Y. 


simply  our  old  friend  .Toe.  Various  people  tried  Joe 
and  found  him  a  joy,  and  then  renamed  him  to  suit 
their  trade.  Most  of  them  have  now  settled  upon 
Big  Joe  as  tiie  most  appropriate  name,  and  the 
variety  is  still  “going  strong."  We  fruited  it  this 
year  by  tiie  side  Of  Marshall.  Dunlap,  Chesapeake. 
Handy  and  Howard.  A  group  of  three  typical  ber¬ 
ries  is  shown  at  Fig.  380.  Of  course  tiie  berries  are 
not  all  as  large  as  these  here  shown,  but  there  were 
many  even  larger,  It  does  not  have  the  dark  color 
of  Marshall  or  of  a  well-ripened  Chesapeake,  and  it 
cannot  compare  with  Marshall  in  quality,  but  it 
ripens  all  over:  that  is.  it  does  not  have  a  green  and 
seedy  tip.  as  Chesapeake  often  does.  We  found  it 
As  an  inside  covering  wood  ceiling  would  be  the  a  heavy  yielder.  hardy,  and  a  good  plant-maker.  It 
warmest,  provided  it  was  sufficiently  tight,  and  there  is  particularly  useful  on  light  soil,  and  does  not  re- 
is  usually  suflieieut  dampness  in  a  stable  to  keep  it  quire  the  petting  and  heavy  feeding  which  Marshall 
s';  (luring  the  cold  months  when  the  cattle  are  must  have.  It  would  make  a  good  variety  for  hill 

«  i  culture  where  the  runners  are  to  be 

\  J  cut  off.  On  the  whole.  Joe  or  Big 

we  s  r  Joe.  as  it  is  named  in  most  of  the 
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is  a  very  desirable 
variety — for  our  location  at  least, 
and  we  shall  propagate  it  fully  for 
next  season. 


College  Students  and  Hired 
Men 

I  WILL  l  eg  to  take  issue  with  W. 

A.  Hawley,  on  page  830.  over  the 
above  caption.  Mr.  Hawley  evi¬ 
dently  has  had  very  good  luck  in 
getting  "hired  men."  but  I  doubt 
that  he  knows  all  about  college  men. 

To  say  that  college  students  are 
food  workers  or  bad  workers  is  just 
about  as  logical  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  blue-eyed  or  brown-eyed 
men  were  good  or  bad  workers.  Be¬ 
sides.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  fair  to 
say  that  the  hoy  goes  to  college  to 
get  out  of  work.  The  very  fact  that 
the  young  man  of  is  is  in  college 
goes  to  prove  that  lie  is  not  afraid 
of  work.  For  every  such  young  fel¬ 
low  who  gets  there  you  may  depend 
that  10  or  20  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  to  drop  into  manual  labor, 
where  they  do  just  as  much  as  they 
have  to. 

Pr  Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of 

hoys  who  are  "sent"  to  college  be- 
cause  their  fond  parents  think  that 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  them 
and.  maybe,  with  a  secret  sense  of 
relief  that  they  may  expect  to  get 
them  off  their  hands  for  four  years 
or  more.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  class  of  boys  comes  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  matter.  They 
would  not  work,  whether  they  went 

_ J  to  college  or  elsewhere.  But  the  boy 

who  goes  to  college  with  the  idea  of 
fitting  himself  for  a  more  useful  Ife 
through  a  broader  viewpoint  of  life 
in  general  will  dig  a  better  ditch  (  if  occasion  should 
require  hint  to  dig  a  ditch)  than  he  would  before 
he  went. 

Last  Winter  I  wanted  some  firewood  cut.  There 
were  plenty  of  loafers  about  town,  but  they  didn't 
care  to  chop  wood.  I  put  a  little  advertisement  in 
the  local  paper,  and  one  day  a  young  man  walked 
up  to  the  door  and  asked  for  that  woodcutting  job. 
He  was  a  student  in  tiie  nearby  college  (Colgate) 
and  said  he  needed  both  the  money  and  the  exercise. 

I  gave  him  the  job,  and  he  cut  25  cords,  with  the 
help  of  five  or  six  others  who  fell  by  the  wayside, 
one  at  a  time.  Then  1  hired  him  during  Faster  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  later  all  the  time  lie  could  give  me  until 
the  close  of  school.  Then  he  went  home  to  another 
State  to  help  his  father  with  the  haying,  saying  he 
would  surprise  “Dad"  with  his  physical  condition. 
For  it  seems  that  "Dad"  had  doubts  about  the  value 
of  the  hoy’s  going  away  to  college,  and  predicted  that 
lu  would  come  home  in  no  shape  to  pitch  hay,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "highfalutin’ "  ideas  that  he 
would  nick  up. 

During  the  Spring  this  young  fellow  broke  in  a 
pair  of  colts  to  plow  and  harrow,  and  while  he 
accomplished  a  surprising  amount  of  work  with 
them,  he  did  not  blister  a  shoulder  or  caulk  a  foot. 
The  fact  was  he  had  some  brains — aud  used  them. 
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PLANNING  a  modern  dairy  barn 
is  work  that  requires 
thought.  It  is  a  permanent  struc¬ 
ture  and  one  that  must  meet  the 
present  needs  of  the  farm  as  well  as  '  . 
provide  for  future  growth,  or  at 
least  make  provision  for  future 
growth,  by  providing  an  easy  means  .. 

of  enlargement,  the  probable  addi-  ^ 

tion  and  its  effect  upon  the  existing  A  J 

structure  being  considered  when 
making  the  plan.  No  one  else  is  as 
capable  of  making  this  plan  as  the 
farmer.  It  is  his  work.  He  has  \ 

*  nguii 

studied  it  and  can  best  lay  out  the 

interior  to  save  time  and  steps  when 

earing  for  stock.  The  actual  form-  ^nf  ruB 

lug.  however,  can  best  he  left  to  a 

professional  builder  or  architect.  He 

can  take  the  floor  plan  provided  by 

the  farmer,  and  through  use  of  his 

better  knowledge  of  lumber  grades 

and  sizes,  stresses,  etc.,  work  out 

the  placing  of  the  timbers,  where 

they  will  do  the  most  good  and  he  Tlir 

least  in  the  way,  securing  a  strong 

and  rigid  building  at  the  minimum  expense  for 

lumber. 

In  regard  to  ceiling  height,  874  ft-  is  standard,  a 
lower  stable  not  being  so  easily  lighted.  This  height 
is  measured  on  the  driveway,  back  of  the  cows, 
which  is  usually  the  lowest  part  of  tiie  floor.  Win¬ 
dows  should  he  placed  near  t he  ceiling  with  the  long 
dimension  vertical,  in  order  that  they  may  admit  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  to  the  stable. 

Concerning  the  ventilation.  1  note  that  you  figure 
671  square  inches  as  the  necessary  total  of  out-take 
flue  opening.  The  exact  size  of  the  out-take  flue 
depends  of  course  on  a  number  of  factors,  ns  con¬ 
struction.  shape,  height,  etc.  However,  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  figure  on  a  velocity  of  flow  of  250  ft.  per 
minute  in  the  out-take  flues,  and  to  provide  fresh  air 
at  tiie  rate  of  59  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  cow. 
Figuring  on  this  basis  about  782  square  inches  of 
flue  opening  would  be  required  for  23  cows. 

It  is  understood  from  your  letter  that  you  are 
contemplating  a  plank  frame  barn.  This  type  is 
most  conveniently  built  from  the  materials  now 
available.  If  the  barn  is  to  be  a  full  two-story  build¬ 
ing.  with  hay  storage  above.  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  heavier  studding  for  the  stable:  2xlo  material  Is 
usually  used  here  to  give  the  necessary  stiffness  and 
strength,  as  it  must  support  the  hayloft  and  roof. 


some 


housed.  However,  it  is  perhaps  less  easily  kept 
clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Wood  construc¬ 
tion  is.  in  most  cases,  the  cheapest  of  those 
enumerated. 

Hollow  tile  and  concrete  blocks  are  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  some  of  the  Middle  Western 
States.  The  University  of  Iowa  at  Ames.  Iowa, 
especially,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  with  this  type  of  building  material.  They  have 
published  a  number  of  bulletins  on  hollow  tile  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  a  list  of  farm  building  plans  which 
will  he  sent  you  upon  request,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  he  of  value  to  you.  Robert  h.  smith. 


“  Big  Joe  ”  a  Desirable  Strawberry 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  E.  S.  Black,  a  well-known 
horticulturist  of  Little  Silver.  X.  J..  introduced 
a  new  variety  of  strawberry.  It  was  a  good  variety, 
large,  well  colored,  a  good  yielder,  and  particularly 
good  for  a  light  soil.  Mr.  Black  gave  this  variety 
the  simple  and  humble  name  of  .Toe.  It  was  good 
enough  to  he  called  Joseph  <>r  some  more  aristocratic 
name,  but  "Joe"  was  good  enough  for  Mr.  Black 
After  a  few  years  a  number  of  new  varieties  sprouted 
out.  or  sent  out  their  runners  into  the  catalogues. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  hail  from  Delaware  and 
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VEGET  ABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

A  slut's,  4<)« — 100 :  3011 — SSI.  Celery,  G.  S.  Bleneli- 
inc.  White  Plume,  Green  Winter  40c  — 100:  300 
*1;  «*». 75  per  1,000.  Cabbage.  40c— 100.  500  $1; 
$1.75  Iter  1,000,  Post  Paid.  Catalog  Free. 

W  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Hartly,  DoUwaro 


Xj  ate  cabbage  plants 

lijnitslt  Kail  Head,  ljiL--  Flat  lunch,  Savoy,  Cajieiibugeu, 
.Min  i,.]-  ft;  1,000  for  SI. SO.  P.  Paid.  Caulitluv er, #&ei» per 
100.  All  kinds  of  Hover  Plants.  0**IU  ROOWAT,  M.tlly,  Del. 


fl  at)  bit.  I'uUdogUe  free 


r„hk,.n«  Dlonfc  Sl.soper  1000:  Cauliflower, e*|a-r 
LflDDtIUC  *  ItHllS  1,000.  He<1  Skin  Po  t  III  o  Seed, 

- .  •  ,  II.  N.  ltd II (Id.  Vlnelaiiil,  1.1. 


SCOTT’S  HAIRY  VETCH 

A  great,  cover  crop.  Builds  up  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

Write  for  price  and  Scott’s  Seed  Booh 
It  idle  about  this  voluahle  crop 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  ^RV&t£RoN.o 


POTASH  and  WOOD  ASHES 

Uilleaohed  .  iriiH!anl«*i.*d  of  Potanh.  *1N  per  t'»n  in 
bags.  Special  car  lot  pi  ice.  w.  ||.  LCIOY.  Swartlmor*,  1  a. 
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W*  GRIMM 
\  ALFALFA 

ym  Guaranteed  not  to  winter-kill, 
zj  There  is  no  other  proof  of  genu¬ 
ineness.  Next  in  importance  is 
r0k  Freedom  From  Weeds. 

Scott's  (4ri m  ui  iaeurefullyaelect- 
od  nnd  thoroughly  cleaned  for 
ym  Freedom  From  Weed  Seeds  and 
Dead  Grains, 

'/M  Grimm  is  reasonable  in  price 
W  this  your.  I,et  ns  a  note  prices  and 
send  our  Seed  Book.  Ittell»"Ho\V 
TO  Know  Goon  Ski«>.“ 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

42  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY,  KALE. 
CABBAUl:.  EGG  PLANT.  PEPPER,  PARSLEY  (>l«Dt*. 

BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  August  and  Tull  plttitinff.  Pot 
grown  nnd  run  mu  plants  that  will  tivfti  fnitt  next  Summer. 
RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT, 
GRAPE  plants,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  for  Fall  planting. 

FLOWER  PLANTS 

HOLLYHOCK.  COLUMBiNE.  FOXGLOVE.  SWEET  WILLIAM 
nnd  QllW  Hardy  IVmnmals;  ASTER.  SALVIA,  PANSY.  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON,  POUTULACA,  ZINNIA,  FJ REBUSH,  VERBENA 
anti  other  Annuals. 

Catalog  free,  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 
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Of  course  this  follow  wns  n  farm  boy  to 
begin  with,  nrul  if  ho  had  not  boon  ho 
could  lhd  have  done  what  bo  did  do.  But 
I  firmly  believe  that  he  was  a  better  farm 
hand  because  be  bad  been  to  school.  His 
brain  was  capable  of  giving  thoughtful 
consideration  to  his  work,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  merely  a  depository  for  storing  up 
foolish  jazz  songs  and  other  trash  to  he 
poured  out  in  an  endless  stream  to  the 
bewilderment  and  terror  of  everything 
with  ears  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  neighbor  hires  his  help  from  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Morrisville,  and 
has  had  very  good  success.  Of  course  be 
hires  farm  boys  who  are  going  to  school 
to  become  better  farmers.  Not  all  of 
these  students  would  make  good  farm 
help.  Some  of  them  are  city  boys  who 
are  going  to  school  to  learn  to  farm.  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake,  for  1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  can  learn  to  he  a  farmer 
in  school.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  course 
in  school  will  make  a  farm-raised  hoy  a 
better  farmer.  .r.  grant  morse. 


Are  They  School  Voters? 

In  a  rural  school  district  a  taxpayer 
dies,  leaving  an  estate  and  no  will.  The 
family  (sons  and  daughters)  fixes  up  the 
estate  in  the  wife’s  favor  during  her  life¬ 
time.  This  property  is  taxed  as  the  es¬ 
tate  of  deceased.  Who  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  at  school  meeting,  the  wife,  daugh¬ 
ters  and  sons  residing  at  home,  all  of 
age?  c.  J. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  that  the  de¬ 
cedent  died  intestate,  leaving  an  estate 
(presumably  real  property),  and  that  he 
was  survived  l.’y  his  wife  and  certain  chil¬ 
dren.  Inasmuch  as  he  died  intestate,  the 


“Take  it  to  the  house  and  sho\v  it  to  the 
missus,”  and  off  he  goes.  Don  is  a 
purebred  fox  terrier,  and  if  you  want  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  come  to 
our  home  some  night  after  we  have  re¬ 
tired.  The  eats  and  little  kittens  all  love 
Don.  and  are  not  ns  friendly  to  the  collie 
or  chow.  ii  a  mi  a  tt  j.  Reynolds. 

New  York. 


Treatment  of  Hernia 

I  saw  an  article  on  page  413  in  regard 
to  treatment  of  hernia,  which  interests 

me,  as  I  am  afflicted  likewise.  The  - 

Laboratories  are  not  indorsed.  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  them  for  some 
time,  and  about  to  send  for  one  of  their 
pads,  as  they  are  so  sure  of  curing  me. 
I  want  to  know  the  whole  truth  about 
the  matter.  Will  you  advise  to  the  best 
of  your  ability?  W, 

Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

After  you  have  sent  for  your  “pad” 
and  have  lmd  time  to  find  out  that  it  is 
worthless  as  a  cure  for  hernia,  you  will 
he  out  the  money  that  you  paid  for  it, 
hut  that  sum  will  not  he  large  enough  to 
warrant  your  attempting  to  get  it  back 
through  legal  proceedings.  The  amount 
of  money  that  you  spend  will  amount  to 
little  to  the  advertising  Concern  that 
promises  you  a  cure,  but  when  there  is 
added  to  it  the  amounts  received  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  the  sum 
will  he  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  diagnose  or  prescribe  in¬ 
telligently  from  a  distance.  The  fact 
that  some  one  might  take  a  proprie¬ 
tary  remedy  and  get  well  would  in  no 
way  vitiate  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement.  Sick  people  recover  under 
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Canning  Time  is  Here 


title  to  the  real  property  vested  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  children,  subject,  however, 
to  the  widow’s  rigln  of  dower.  Assuming 
that  the  widow  possesses  the  general 
qualifications  of  age,  residence  and  citi¬ 
zenship  as  prescribed  by  Section  -03  of 
the  Education  Law.  she  is  upon  the  facts 
slated  a  qualified  voter  at  the  school  dis- 
i riel  meeting  in  the  district  in  which  she 
resides. 

As  to  the  children,  who  are  of  full  age, 
and  who  possess  the  qualifications  of 
residence  and  citizenship,  there  may  he 
some  question  concerning  their  right  to 
vote.  The  children  have  “fixed  lip  the 
estate  in  the  wife’s  favor  during  her  life¬ 
time.”  If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  the 
children  have  gran  led  a  life  estate  to  the 
mother  they  would  not  have  such  a  pres¬ 
ent.  ownership  of  the  properly,  although 
the  legal  title  was  in  them,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  them  as  voters  at  a  school 
district  meeting.  If,  however,  it  is  simply 
meant  that  they  have  assigned  a  portion 
of  the  real  properly  lo  the  mother  in 
recognition  of  her  right  of  dower,  retain¬ 
ing  their  portion  for  their  own  use  and 
benefit,  they  would  then,  in  my  opinion, 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school  district 
meeting.  ikwin  ESMOND. 

The  Story  of  a  Woodchuck  Dog 

Smith  may  use  his  gasoline;  Jones  may 
set  his  traps  in  sand;  Johnson  may  put 
his  box  trap  in  the  hole;  Brown  may  burn 
kerosene  in  the  hole.  You  ma.V  use  your 
rifle;  all  of  you  may  spend  your  time — 
“time  is  money” — if  you  have  it  to  spend 
watching  for  chucks.  Up  here  on  our 
farm  we  have  to  “work  for  a  living"  nnd 
haven’t  got  no  time  for  hunting,  and. 
what's  more,  we  don't  have  to.  Our  Don 
does  all  the  work  for  ns.  If  my  luemorj  is 
not  too  treacherous,  ill  1020  he  brought 
home  six  or  nine — call  it  six.  In  1021 
he  brought  in  HI.  Tuesday.  June  27.  lie 
brought  the  second  for  this  year.  Aire¬ 
dale  may  he  all  right,  blit  our  Don  is  “it  " 
He  will  .-it  on  the  porch,  nose  sniffing  the 
air.  eyes  watching  something  in  the  distant 
field.  Hold  on!  There  he  goes!  YolJ 
wonder  what  he  sneaks  for  so  quickly. 
In  the  midst  of  work  you  forget  all  about 
Don,  hut  not  for  long,  for  he  soon  comes 
hack  bringing,  nr,  perhaps  better,  drag¬ 
ging  a  large  chuck,  and  as  proud  as  a 
hoy  with  first  pants.  Don  saves  our  time 
and  labor  He  will  bring  Ids  chock  to 
ns  in  the  field  if  we  are  working  near  by. 
We  congratulate  him.  and  tell  him: 


ful.  By  testing  with  the  protein  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  various  plants  and  other 
sources  of  disturbance,  the  one  at  fault 
is  found  and  a  vaccine  is  prepared  from 
its  proteins  with  which  the  susceptible 
person  may  he  gradually  immunized  to 
the  poison.  It  is  not  to  he  understood 
that  proteins  are  poisonous  generally; 
only  that  certain  proteins  are  poisonous 
to  certain  people,  M,  n.  D. 

That  Damp  Stone  House 

If  H.  Ij,,  page  030,  will  plaster  the 
outside  of  Ins  stone  house  with  a  mortar 
made  of  one  part,  cement,  one  part  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  two  parts  sand,  then 
when  the  mortar  is  dry  wash  or  coat  the 
walls  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
cement  and  hydrated  lime  in  water 
enough  to  be  just  lit  irk  enough  lo  be 
applied  with  a  whitewash  brush,  I  do 
not  think  that  lie  will  he  long  troubled 
with  moisture  from  the  outside.  The 
mortar  for  the  first  coat  should  lie  about 
as  thin  as  can  he  spread  with  a  trowel. 
Two  coats  of  lime-cement  wash  should 
he  used,  the  second  to  be  applied  when 
the  first  seems  to  be  well  “set."  A  little 
moisture  may  come  through  at  first,  but 
it  will  soon  become  waterproof.  I  used 
lids  combination  on  the  inside  of  brick 
and  cement  block  lumber  driers  to  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  and  heat  from  escaping 
through  the  walls,  and  I  have  seen  it 
used  with  success  on  concrete  porch 
floors.  f.  A-  B. 

Roxboro,  N.  C. 

On  page  636  II.  I/.  makes  inquiry  about 
damp  stone  house.  Last  Fall  we  built. 
The  stone  wall  is  18  in.  thick,  about  S1^ 
ft.  high  and  2*4  ft.  under  ground.  There 
is  an  air  space  nil  ground  the  walls  and 
underneath  the  beams.  Underneath  was 
filled  in  with  stones  and  cinders;  the 
beams  rest  solidly  on  the  stones  and  are 
then  filled  in  with  the  cinders.  There 
were  furring  strips  put  around  the  walls, 
plaster,  lath,  and  than  plaster,  double 
flooring  in  the  living  rooms  and  cement 
flooring  in  the  cellar.  We  have  been 
living  in  the  house  since  January  1.  and 
every  room  is  bone  dry;  cellar,  ba-h- 
room  and  bedroom  on  north  side  where 
sun  does  not  strike,  and  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room  and  living-room  ou  south  side. 
Where  there  is  an  air  space  there  will 
never  he  any  dampness,  and  the  plasterer 
ought  to  know  that  ;  but  never  put  on 
wallpaper  before  a  year.  mus.  Herman. 

New  York. 
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any  treatment  and  under  no  treat¬ 
ment,  for  nature  very  frequently 
cures  without  any  aid  from  man,  and 
sometimes  in  spite  of  man's  ignorance 
and  blundering.  To  he  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate,  nature  always  does  the  curing, 
though  she  frequently  requires  the  aid 
of  man  to  accomplish  that  beneficent 
work.  Intelligent  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  is  the  highest  art  known  to 
humanity;  medical  quackery  reaches  the 
depths  of  human  depravity.  Let  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medical  quacks  alone,  or  be 
willing  to  pay  for  your  credulity  cheer¬ 
fully.  M.  B.  D. 


Protein  Poisoning 

I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  know  of  a  remedy  to 
some  kind  of  a  pois»  n  that  has  baffled 
two  city  physicians  and  myself.  Last 
year,  while  working  in  my  garden,  pull¬ 
ing  weeds  principally,  1  became  affected 
with  some  kind  of  poison,  and  while  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  from  the  dust  off 
the  vines.  I  am  wondering  whether  some 
of  The  U.  N.-Y.  family  know  of  some 
remedy.  The  peculiar  part  of  it  is  that  1 
am  a  hay  buyer,  having  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  32  years,  and  up  to  last  year  han¬ 
dled  considerable,  hay  each  year  without 
the  dust  affecting  me.  Since  then,  every 
time  I  handle  the  least  bit  of  either  hay 
or  straw,  the  dust  from  same  seems  to 
poison  my  skin,  picking  out  tile  most  ten¬ 
der  places,  such  as  my  eyelids;  hack  of 
my  ears  and  around  my  chin.  It  acts 
something  like  ivy  poison,  breaking  out 
in  pimples,  and  spreads  and  itches  terri¬ 
bly.  C.  A.  1. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y, 

'Phis  is  quite  likely  to  he  a  form  of 
protein  poisoning  from  the  pollen  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants  or  grasses.  It  is  the  form  of 
poisoning  that  produces  hay  fever,  rose 
colds,  etc.  Many  people  are  poisoned  in 
the  same  way  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  dandruff  from  the  skin  of  horses,  or 
even  the  feathers  of  fowls.  Others  find 
the  proteins  of  certain  foods  poisonous ; 
they  oantini  eat  eggs,  shellfish,  straw¬ 
berries,  or  some  other  food,  without  suf¬ 
fering  from  skin  eruption  or  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  disagreement  of  certain  nro- 
teins  with  them.  One  farmer  reported  his 
inability  to  milk  more  than  one  or  two 
cows  without  the  breaking  out  of  an  in¬ 
tensely  itching  skin  emotion. 

Vaccines  for  protecting  susceptible  peo- 

_  ,  •  4»  . . 
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Avoid  ignition  troubles— misfiring— dirty  plugs— 
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(  attachment.  It 
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Notes  From  New  England 


The  Strawberry  Crop, — A  week  of 
unprecedented  hot  weather  ripened  straw¬ 
berries  unusually  early  in  New  England 
this  season,  but  another  week  of  constant 
rain  cut  the  crop  short  in  many  sections. 
The  rain  made  picking  and  shipping  im¬ 
possible  for  several  days,  just  when  the 
harvest  should  have  been  at  its  host,  illus¬ 
trating  once  iignin  the  uncertain  nature 
of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower's  occupa¬ 
tion.  While  Marshfield,  Concord,  Digh- 
ton  and  Abington  send  many  berries  to 
market,  (’ape  Cod  is  fast  becoming  'the 
strawberry  section  of  Massachusetts.  The 
development  of  the  industry  around  Fal¬ 
mouth.  where  about  MOO  acres  have  been 
planted  to  strawberries,  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  and  well  illustrates  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  co-operation.  The  Falmouth 
section  is  settled  largely  by  Portuguese, 
many  of  whom  cannot  speak  English. 
They  have  been  growing  strawberries  for 
years,  obtaining  rather  surprising  results 
under  conditions  which  would  ordinarily 
seem  unfavorable  They  grow  their  ber¬ 
ries  by  a  very  intensive  system,  and  do 
most  of  the  work  by  hand.  Formerly  it 
•was  the  practice  of  HostOn  buyers  to  go 
through  the  Falmouth  section  and  pur¬ 
chase  'the  ertn  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  In  1  season  when  berries  were 
plentiful  the  growers  often  received  only 
5  or  6  cents  a  box.  This  left  them  but 
little  profit. 

Value  of  Co-operation. — When  the 
co-operative  plan  was  first  proposed  it 


most  certain  to  abound  where  sod  has 
been  turned  under.  If  it  is  planned  to 
use  new  land  next  season  for  strawber¬ 
ries,  growers  will  do  much  to  protect 
themselves  by  plowing  tliejand  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  harrowing  it  frequently.  Doing 
this  will  eliminate  the  white  grubs  to  a 
large  extent,  as  well  as  getting  rid  of  the 
cutworms  and  wi reworms. 

Tobacco  for  Bugs. — I  have  a  letter 
from  one  backyard  gardener  who  says 
that  he  has  found  a  way  of  dealing  with 
squash  vine  borers  which  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  when  only  a  few  plants  are 
raised.  It  may  be  worth  the  attention 
of  other  amateurs.  This  man  buys  a  few 
cents  worth  of  tobacco  dust  at  a  seed 
store  and  covers  the  stems  of  the  plants 
from  the  ground  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  iuebos.  He  finds  that  this  plan  keeps 
the  borers  away  entirely.  The  plan  works 
for  both  Winter  and  Summer  squashes, 
he  says.  Of  course  a  heavy  rain  will 
wash  the  dust  away,  so  that  it  must  he 
renewed  after  a  shower.  Nicotine  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forum  is  a  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
secticide.  A  decoction  of  Black  Leaf  40 
poured  around  the  stems  of  such  plants 
as  squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers  is  a 
great  help  in  keeping  away  the  striped 
beetle,  as  it  destroys  the  grubs  which  in 
themselves  do  considerable  damage  by 
working  on  tlm  mots  underground.'  To¬ 
bacco  dust  will  help  to  keep  both  the 
bodies  and  the  flea  beetles  from  the 
foliage,  and  when  scattered  along  the 
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Health  is  wealth  itself 


— and  depends  more  upon  the  selection  of 
proper  food  than  upon  anything  else. 

The  reason  is  simple — the  right  kind  of  food 
digests  promptly  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
for  building  sound  tissue;  while  food  that  di¬ 
gests  slowly  may  ferment  and  lead  to  serious 
conditions. 

Grape-Nuts— the  delicious  cereal  food  made 
from  whole  wheat  flour  and  malted  barley— 
is  so  easy  to  digest  that  even  delicate  people 
and  young  children  thrive  on  it. 

This  is  only  natural,  because  Grape-Nuts  is 
baked  for  20  hours,  which  transforms  and  par¬ 
tially  pre-digests  the  starch  elements,  resulting 
in  easy  digestion  and  quick  assimilation. 

Served  with  milk  or  cream,  Grape-Nuts  is 
a  complete  food — and  along  with  its  nutritive 
qualities  is  that  wonderful  flavor! 


There’s  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


wns  difficult  to  win  the  confidence  of  these 
growers,  Mos‘t  of  them  are  now  members, 
however,  of  the  (’ape  (’oil  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  seldom  receive  less  than  25 
cents  a  box  for  their  fruit.  Even  those 
growers  who  are  m>t  members  have  bene¬ 
fited.  as  better  prices  are  being  received 
all  along  the  line.  This  is  the  only  place 
in  New  England  from  which  strawberries 
are  shipped  in  carload  lots.  While  they 
have  been  going  mostly  to  Boston  in  the 
past,  it  is  expected  to  extend  the  business 
so  that  cars  will  go  to  Portland  and  other 
equally  distant  cities.  Echo  is  the  vari¬ 
ety  mostly  grown,  as  it  is  a  good  shipper, 
while  being  well  adapted  to  Cape  Cod 
conditions.  Growers  in  that  section  arc- 
now  taking  up  raspberries  as  a  succession 
crop.  The  result  of  'the  increased  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
strawberry  growers  is  seen  in  better 
homes,  better  dressed  children  and  better 
schools.  The  co-operative  movement  has 
brought  about  a  social  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution. 

Varieties.-  -Strawberries  are  perhaps 
the  most  notional  of  all  fruit,  and  a 
grower  makes  a  mistake  if  he  plants  any 
kind  heavily  until  it  has  been  tested  in 
his  section.  All  of  the  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing  communities  have  varieties  which  they 
favor.  Marsh  Hold  is.  of  course,  famous 
for  its  Marshall  berries,  among  the  first 
on  the  market  and  unsurpassed  for  size. 
The  Abington  berry  is  largely  grown  iu 
the  town  * >f  Abington,  where  it  was  orig¬ 
inated.  Concord  has  the  Minute  Mao. 
among  other  kinds.  Senator  Dunlap  is 
the  one  strawberry  which  seems  to  thrive 
in  almost  any  locality.  It  is  a  variety 
which  the  amateur  can  depend  upon  if  he 
is  in  doubt  what,  to  grow.  A  variety 
which  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  favor 
during  the  last  two  years  and  which 
promises  to  be  very  widely  grown 
throughout  New  England  is  called  How¬ 
ard  17.  A  number  of  commercial  grow  ¬ 
ers  have  taken  up  this  variety  and  speak 
higldj  of  it.  Private  growers  who  like 
a  large  and  unusually  well  flavored  berry 
have  been  planting  St.  Martin,  which  was 
originated  by  loans  Bruton,  who  now 
lives  in  Whitman.  Judith  is  a  berry  orig¬ 
inated  by  Ur.  Frederick  He  Due,  of  Need¬ 
ham.  who  has  received  high  awards. 

White  Grubs. — One  mistake  often 
made  by  amateurs  is  in  planting  straw¬ 
berries  on  new  land.  This  practice  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  the  destruction 
of  many  plants  by  the  white  grubs,  which 
live  upon  the  roots  of  grass  aud  are  al- 


rows  of  growing  pens  will  protect  them 
from  the  birds. 

Registering  Woodlots. — Many  farm¬ 
ers  will  doubtless  make  haste  to  register 
their  woodland  under  a  law  just  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  and  which  becomes 
effective  early  in  August.  This  law  pro¬ 
vides  thar  registered  timber  land  shall  be 
taxed  only  as  bare  land,  ami  not  on  the 
value  of  rhe  wood,  as  formerly.  'When 
the  crop  is  harvested,  however,  the  owner 
must  pay  n  yield  tax  of  six  per  cent  of 
the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  cut. 
lie  is  allowed,  though,  to  cut  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  use.  or  the  use  of  a  tenant  of  such 
a  man,  an  amount  of  wood  not  in  excess 
of  82,7  of  the  stumpage  value  annually. 
This  act  is  one  which  has  been  sought 
for  some  years.  It  was  an  evident  in¬ 
justice  to  impose  a  tax  every  year  on 
growing  timber  from  which  there  was  no 
annual  return.  The  compound  interest 
on  these  yearly  taxes  over  a  long  period 
cut  the  possible  profits  to  practically 
nothing.  The  new  law  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  timber,  but  not 
to  relieve  from  taxation  land  which  ought 
t"  he  cut.  This  situation  is  met  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  only  areas  valued  on  the 
town  tax  list  of  'the  preceding  year  for 
land  and  timber  at  uot  more  than  82”  an 
acre  can  ho  registered.  The  reason  for 
getting  the  land  registered  this  year 
arises  in  the  probable  tendency  of 
nssesors  to  increase  the  valuation  of  all 
timber  land  in  order  to  offset  probable 
losses  in  revenue.  There  may  be  a  big 
difference  in  the  valuation  this  year  and 
next. 

Tools  for  tiik  Garden, — An  endless 
procession  of  new  implements  for  garden- 
makers  is  passing  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  the  magazines.  I  have  tried 
many  of  them,  and  the  majority  are  in 
a  corner  of  the  barn  gathering  rust,  I 
fear,  from  lack  of  use.  The  average  gar¬ 
dener  finds  that  he  gets  along  very  well 
with  a  wheel -hoe,  a  hand  hoe,  a  good  iron 
rake,  a  spade,  a  garden  fork,  a  trowel 
and  a  tile.  Amateurs  often  overlook  the 
file,  but  it  is  really  indispensable  if  a 
garden  is  to  he  cared  for  without  undue 
exertion.  It  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  to 
try  cultivating  with  a  dull  hoe  as  it  is  to 
work  up  wood  with  a  dull  saw.  One  of 
the  new  tools,  however.  I  like.  It  is  a 
trowel  with  a  saw-tooth  edge  on  each 
side,  but  sturdily  made,  as  a  trowel 
should  be.  It  stands  rough  usage,  and 
is  valuable  for  cutting  out  weeds  as  well 
as  for  transplanting.  e.  I.  f. 
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All  Sorts 


Notes  from  New  England 

SUCCESS  With  Peonies. — Tl  j's  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  the  peony  is 
fast  becoming  a  serious  rival  of  the  rose. 
Peony  shows  are  being  held  everywhere, 
and  the  interest  in  peonies  is  growing 
rapidly.  Although  many  varieties  are 


Silver  Moon  Roue  on  Trellis 

rather  expensive,  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
spend  a  great  amount  of  money  to  have 
a  good  collection,  and  peonies,  once  estab¬ 
lished.  go  on  for  many  years.  There  are 
instances  in  plenty  of  peonies  blooming 
well  after  standing  in  one  spot  for  from 
20  to  40  years.  One  mistake  often  made 
is  in  buying  peonies  which  have  been 
divided  too  closely.  This  means  weak 
stock  and  a  long  wait  before  typical 
flowers  are  seen.  Garden-makers  who  are 
not  experienced  with  peonies  often  plant 
them  far  too  deep.  The  eye  should  not 
be  more  than  1  or  2  inches  under 
the  ground.  If  Ihey  are  planted  deeper 
a  new  root  growth  is  likely  to  appear 
along  the  stems,  and  will  almost  invar¬ 
iably  make  a  sterile  plant.  Sometimes 
stalks  come  tip  from  both  the.  old  and  the 
new  roofs,  with  the  result  that  the  peony 
blooms  well  on  one  side  ami  not  at  all 
on  the  other.  Peonies  have  a  great  dis¬ 
like  for  fresh  manure,  but  respond  readily 
to  applications  of  boncincal  and  wood 
ashes.  They  need  a  sweet  soil,  so  that 
lime  may  'be  used  freely.  Some  expert 
growers  make  a  practice  of  dusting  lime 
over  the  roots  at  planting  time.  When 
peonies  begin  to  go  bad  they  can  often 
be  restored  by  removing  them  to  new 
ground  ami  applying  lime  freely.  It  is 
quite  important  to  water  the  plants  well 
now  that  the  blooming  season  has  passed, 
for  it  is  at  t hi time  that  they  commence 
making  their  growth  for  next  year. 

The  Best  Climbing  Robes. — This  has 
been  a  wonderful  season  for  climbing 
roses,  and  some  of  the  newer  kinds  have 
been  remarkably  fine.  In  my  own  garden 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  covered 
itself  with  glory.  It  is  altogether  the 
best  red  climbing  rose  that  I  know.  It 
keeps  its  color  very  much  better  than 
('limbing  American  Beauty,  and  lasts  a 
long  while  when  cut.  as  well  as  standing 
well  on  the  plant.  I  believe  this  is  going 
to  prove  one  of  the  finest  climbing  roses 
in  cultivation. 

Silver  Moon  has  few  equals  as  a  white 
climber,  although  1  can  see  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  Silver  Moon  and  Purity. 
Both  have  bloomed  with  the  greatest 
freedom  this  year.  The  blossoms  arc 
almost  dazzling  in  tlioir  whiteness,  and 
the  gold  centers  give  just  the  touch  of 
color  needed  to  make  the  picture  perfect. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  been  a  hit  disup- 
fioiming,  It  is  a  handsome  rose,  but  tor 
some  reason  does  not  keep  its  color  as 
well  as  1  should  like.  Christine*  Wright 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  climbers  T  grow. 
Its  beauty  can  hardly  be  described,  and 
vet  it  has  little  value  as  a  cut  flower. 
Even  on  the  plant  the  petals  drop  quickly, 
but  this  does  not  mean  a  short  season,  as 
new  buds  are  constantly  opening.  With¬ 
out  question  the  climbing  roses  are  among 
the  most  delightful  of  all  flowers  which 
are  adapted  to  the  home  garden.  More 


of  them  should  be  planted  around  the 
doors,  over  the  porches  and  on  the  fences 
of  country  homes.  K.  i.  faiuungton. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — ‘William  A.  Ilogftn.  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers.  Local  No.  M,  who 
has  been  on  trial  since  June  12  charged 
with  stealing  $20,000  from  the  union, 
was  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  in  the 
first  degree  June  M0  by  a  jury  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Leonard  A.  ( liege  rich  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York.  It  was  charged  that 
Hogan  collected  money  from  non-union 
workers,  who  had  to  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  on  union  jobs,  and  that 
he  failed  to  turn  over  his  collections  to 
the  union.  Hogan's  indictment  resulted 
from  the  Lockwood  investigation. 

Twelve  of  30  lynehitigs  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
were  in  Texas,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  June  MO  by  the  department  of 
records  and  research  of  Tuskogee  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mississippi  was  second  to  Texas 
with  seven  lynch  ings,  while  four  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Georgia.  Arkansas  had  two 
and  one  each  was  reported  from  Alabama, 
Florida.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma  and  South 
Carolina. 

Lightning  July  2  struck  itbe  roof  of  one 
of  the  several  great  grain  elevators  at 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad’s  ter¬ 
minals  at  Locust  Point,  Md„  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  immense  structure  was 
in  flames.  Although  deluged  by  rain  in 
the  terrific  storm  prevailing  the  flames 
spread  rapidly.  Nearly  the  entire  city 
fire  department,  including  lire  boats,  was 
quickly  at  work,  but  the  tire  soon  envel¬ 
oped  elevators  B  and  C  and  Pier  5.  all  of 
which  were  wrecked.  The  elevators  con¬ 
tained  more  than  500,000  bushels  of 
grain,  .vhich.  with  GO  carloads  of  export 


tobacco  on  the  pier,  was  destroyed.  The 
railroad  company’s  loss  is  estimated  at 
between  $3,200,000  and  $4,000,000.  Sev¬ 
eral  firemen  were  injured  or  overcome  by 
heat  and  smoke.  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company’s  big  plant  and  other 
valuable  property  on  the  south  waterfront 
were  untouched.  Some  freight  ears  were 
burned.  Several  vessels  were  scorched 
before  they  could  be  towed  out  into  the 
harbor. 

The  will  of  William  Rockefeller,  for¬ 
merly  president  and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Standard  <>il  Company,  who  died 
on  June  24.  was  tiled  in  the  Surrogates’ 
Court  June  Mfl.  The  instrument,  executed 
on  September  5.  1010.  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  his  wife,  disposes  of  an 
estate  which  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  $500,000,000.  No  part  of  this  vast 
property  goes  outside  the  family  of  the 
testator,  whose  desire  it  was  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  estate  in  the  Rockefeller  family. 
To  that  end  Mr.  Rockefeller  created  trust 
funds  under  which  each  of  his  four  chil¬ 
dren  receives  the  income  from  one-quarter 
of  the  residuary  estate,  the  principal  in 
each,  case  passing  to  their  issue.  Only  in 
<1)0  case  of  Percy  A.  Rockefeller,  younger 
sou,  is  an  exception  made.  He  receives 
outright  three-fourths  of  one  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  shares  of  the  residue,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter  of  That  share  goes  to  his 
children  upon  liis  death.  No  provision  is 
contained  in  the  will  for  public  institu¬ 
tions. 

Fire  starting  from  the  explosion  of  a 
barrel  of  shellac  destroyed  the  factory  of 
ithe  N.  J.  Magna n  Company,  tennis  rac¬ 
quet  manufacturers,  at  North  Attleboro. 
Mass..  July  2.  For  a  time  it  threatened 
to  spread  to  adjoining  buildings.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

July  4.  during  an  automobile  race  at 
Uiverhead.  N.  Y.,  Edward  Harvin.  me¬ 
chanician,  of  Oyster  Bay.  was  killed,  and 
Theodore  Ilall  seriously  hurt.  Their  ear 
struck  a  car  ahead,  which  hurled  l>oth 
men  out  on  the*  track. 

July  3  an  express  train  on  the  Phila¬ 


delphia  &  Reading  left,  the  track  at  Win¬ 
slow  Junction,  N.  ,L,  the  wreck  causing 
the  death  of  seven  persons  and  injuries 
to  many  more,  The  wreck  was  due  to 
an  open  switch  leading  to  a  curve,  the 
high  speed  of  the  train  preventing  it  from 
taking  the  curve  iu  safety. 

Florida's  first  “rolling  courts’'  got  into 
action  July  4  on  Atlantic  Boulevard  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville  and  the  beaches.  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  and  their  bailiffs  in  the 
districts  traversed  by  the  boulevard  were 
constantly  on  patrol  in  touring  cars  and 
dozens  of  deputies  ou  motor  cycles  and 
in  automobiles  were  ready  to  pounce  upon 
any  driver  who  endangered  traffic.  Upon 
making  an  arrest  the  deputy  and  his 
prisoner  proceed  until  they  meet  one  of 
the  “rolling  courts.”  The  “court”  will 
stop,  give  a  preliminary  hearing  and  fix 
bond  for  the  appearance  of  the  defendant 
in  criminal  court..  If  the  prisoner  fails 
to  make  cash  bond  on  the  spot  he  will  be 
taken  to  Pablo  and  held  in  the  city  jail. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  the  $2,500,000  in  securities  stolen  from 
a  mail  truck  October  24  were  found  July 
4  in  the  apartment  of  George  Anderson 
at  12  G  pa  mercy  Park,  New  York,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Post  Office  Inspectors. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  in 
bonds  found  there  after  the  arrest  of  An¬ 
derson,  Gerald  Chapman  and  Charles 
Lambert. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  four  Others 
injured,  one  of  them  seriously,  when  an 
engine  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran 
into  a  string  of  newspaper  wagons  at 
Ashury  Park.  N.  J.,  July  4.  as  the  New 
York  dailies  were  being  taken  from  a 
train  that  had  just  arrived.  Paul  Alex. 
Jr,,  of  Philadelphia,  engineer,  and  George 
Kruse  of  Jersey  City,  the  fireman  of  'the 
engine,  were  arrested  on  homicide  charges 
and  were  released  in  $1,000  bail  each  by 
County  Judge  Rowland  V.  Lawrence,  be¬ 
fore  whom  they  were  arraigned  at  Free¬ 
hold. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  plan 
for  the  complete  eradication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  the  cattle  herds  of  the  country 
seems  well  within  the  bounds  of  possi¬ 
bility  to  Department  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 


perts  us  the  result  of  a  demonstration 
that  an  entire  country  may  bo  cleared  of 
all  its  reactors  in  a  week  and  a  day. 
Such  a  demonstration  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  in  Essex  County,  New  York,  where 
local  authorities,  assisted  by  the  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be¬ 
gan  the  'testing  of  the  herds  on  Friday. 
May  12,  and  finished  the  job  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  20.  The  county  was  divided 
into  convenient  districts,  and  25  veteri¬ 
narians  were  taken  from  farm  to  farm 
in  automobiles  by  25  fanners  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  services.  By  this  use  of 
rapid  transportation  and  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning  of  routes  it  was  possible  in  two  days 
to  test  020  herds  containing  5.274  cattle. 
This  was  mi  average  of  more  than  IS 
herds  a  day  for  each  veterinarian.  Be¬ 
cause  the  loss  of  time  was  cut.  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  supplies  were  bought  in  quan¬ 
tity.  the  work  was  done  for  less  than  half 
the  usual  cost  when  herds  are  tested  in¬ 
dividually.  the  report  to  the  department 
said. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  July 
4  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  to  decree  the  utilization  of  a 
greater  percentage  of  wheat  in  flour  and 
the  addition  «f  substitutes  iu  preparation 
for  the  expected  shortage  in  this  year’s 
wheat  crop.  The  crop  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  50,1100.000  to  1IM>, 000.000 
bushels  short  of  requirements. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
held  its  fortieth  annual  convention  at 
Chicago.  Ill,,  June  21-23.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Alexander  Forbes.  Newark.  N. 
,T. ;  first  vice  president,  S.  F.  Leonard, 
Chicago;  second  vice-president.  Louis  A. 
Reuter,  New  Orleans,  La.;  secretary- 
treasurer.  <’.  E.  Kendel.  Cleveland.  O. ; 
assistant  secretary  treasurer,  Clifford 
Cornell,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recommendation  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  Stales  “be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  co-operative  associations  to  hasten 
the  standardization  of  agricultural  pro¬ 


duction.  improve  the  distributing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  reduce  their  costa”  form  the 
foremost  conclusion  of  the  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry  in  its  completed  report  on  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  made  public  June 
30.  The  commission  says  the  “situation 
of  the  agricultural  producer  can  be 
materially  improved  by  a  standardization 
of  production  of  crops  in  producing  cen¬ 
ters  so  ns  to  permit  more  economic  selec¬ 
tion.  grading  and  preparation  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  producers’  local  markets.” 
It  notes  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
removed  limitations  which  have  previously 
retarded  the  full  development  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations,  but  declared  “both  State 
and  Federal  Governments  should  enact 
the  accessary  legislation  to  assure  co¬ 
operative  associations  against  unfair  dis¬ 
criminations  and  to  insure  such  associa¬ 
tions  against,  unfair  practices."  Econo¬ 
mies.  in  marketing  and  distribution,  the 
commission  found,  can  be  effected  through 
development  of  greater  uniformity  of 
products,  grades,  standards  and  contain¬ 
ers;  improvement  in  methods  of  handling 
by  agencies  .in  local,  primary  and  terminal 
markets  which  will  tend  to  create  greater 
certainty  as  to  salability  of  products; 
establishment  of  qualified,  and  .authorized 
agencies  to  arbitrate  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  shippers  and  receivers  as  to  value, 
condition,  kind,  grade  and  quantity  of 
commodities;  development  of  adequate, 
organized  and  correlated  terminal  mar¬ 
kets,  and  minimizing  movement  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  report  says  that  the  com¬ 
mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
should  speedily  enact  legislation  looking 
to  the  regulation  of  future  trading  in 
grain  “in  accordance  with  sound  consti¬ 
tutional  concept  ions,”  Much  also  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  economical 
distribution,  the  commission  found,  by  a 
more  systematic  utilization  of  warehouses 
to  absorb  temporary  surpluses  and  enable 
distribution  more  evenly  adjusted  to  de¬ 
mand. 


Crop  Notes 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
ward  Springs  in  many  a  year;  rain  every 
day  for  more  than  two  weeks  past  ;  lots  of 
corn  land  drowned  out.  and  what  corn 
was  left  the  crows  pulled  out.  and  that  in 
spite  of  its  being  tarred.  Some  report 
that  crows  are  also  pulling  potatoes.  Hoe¬ 
ing  is  delayed  by  the  wet  weather,  and 
haying  will  begin  later  than  usual, 
but  the  bay  crop  promises  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  last  year.  A  good 
deal  of  complaint,  is  heard  from  creamery 
patrons  at  the  small  returns  received  for 
cream.  Our  city  friends  are  arriving 
fast,  some  to  their  cottages,  some  to  ho¬ 
tels,  and  others  to  farms.  Ar  an  auction 
the  other  day  cows  sold  at  an  average  of 
$45  apiece,  most,  of  them  not  due  to 
freshen  till  Fall.  Retail  price  of  meat 
is  advancing,  butchers  complaining  they 
cannot  get  native  beef  that  is  fat  enough. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt,  G.  h.  k. 

We  are  having  hot  weather,  but  nights 
are  comfortable;  have  had  some  heavy 
rains  With  high  wind,  lodging  much  wheat 
and  corn,  and  harvesting  is  being  delayed, 
due  to  soft  ground.  Some  bay  made  be¬ 
tween  showers.  Oats  will  he  a  good  crop. 
Money  seems  scarce,  and  yet  many  sport 
new  autos.  Some  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Cherry  crop  was  short; 


The  Useful  Scuffle  Hoe 


some  sour  ones.  Apples  about  half  a 
crop;  some  peaches;  no  plums;  plenty  of 
grapes.  Early  potatoes  in  bloom  and  do¬ 
ing  well.  Wheat  from  mill,  $1.50  bn.: 
middlings,  $2.20  cwt. ;  corn,  40c  single 
bn.;  oats.  60e.  Butter,  30c;  eggs,  20  to 
25c  doz.  c,  a. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  l‘u. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  object  of  thu  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselvei  on  farm 
matters.  Not  loop  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Spelling 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  Hope 
Farm  man's  remarks  on  oral  and  written 
spelling.  There  is  a  reason  not  often 
spoken  of  why  some  who  spell  correctly 
orally  are  poor  in  written  spelling.  IVn- 
ple  spell  by  sight  who  are  mechanically 
dominant,  while  those  who  are  musically 
predominant  spell  hotter  orally.  I  am 
sure  I  would  never  catch  an  error  in  oral 
spelling,  but  I  often  detect  one  in  written 
work.  Some  spell  by  ear  and  some  spell 
by  eye.  lie  who  has  neither  mechanical 
nor  musical  ability  will  always  be  a  poor 
speller,  albeit  he  may  have  a  very  an¬ 
alytical  mind,  and,  indeed,  be  a  most  pru¬ 
dent  adviser  or  manager. 

T.  H.  HOPKINS. 

This  is  a  new  idea,  and  we  think  there 
is  “something  in  it.”  Nine  out  of  10  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  practical  use  for  spelling 
except  in  writing  or  reading.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  most  of  the  school  drill  in 
spelling  should  be  in  writing  letters  or 
essays. 


and  the  song  from  my  lips,  and  sent  me 
to  a  hospital  November  2.  I  lived  more 
years  of  my  life  in  the  five  months  I  was 
in  the  army  hospitals  (I  was  iu  eight) 
than  I  expect  to  live  here,  where  I  wish 
to  stay  uutil  I  am  called  beyond.  Let  no 
man  try  to  compare  his  labor  with  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  front. 

Now  for  the  manner  in  which  soldiers 
have  spent  and  may  he  expected  to  spend 
their  bonus  or  compensation  (make  your 
own  choice  of  words).  Because  of  my 
movements  at  the  front  and  from  hos¬ 
pital  to  hospital  I  received  no  pay  from 
June  11)18,  until  February,  1019,  when  I 
got  $11.  So  when  I  reached  the  debarka¬ 
tion  hospital  in  New  York  I  received  my 
hack  pay.  totaling  $190.  As  I  had  en¬ 
listed  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  thrown  away 
my  civilian  belongings  there.  I  had  to  buy 
complete  new  clothes  when  I  returned  to 
m,v  home,  from  which  I  had  been  away 
seven  years.  I  was  allowed  to  be  at 
home  every  night  for  three  months,  but 
required  to  report  for  examination  daily. 
In  May,  11)19,  I  was  discharged  from 
Camp  Devens,  and  received  my  pay  and 
cash  traveling  expenses  back  to  point  of 
enlistment ;  that  totaled  $270.  My  brother, 
who  had  been  in  the  navy,  received  his 
pay  regularly,  and  aside  from  having  $15 
deducted  monthly  for  my  mother,  spent 
his  remaining  pay.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  out  of  my  pay  from  November.  1917. 
until  paid  for,  I  bought  a  $250  Liberty 
bond.  My  brother  received  $100  bonus 


What  Would  the 
Real  Price  Tag  Say? 


He  Earned  His  Compensation 

The  quotation  heading  the  second  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  800  is  so  unjust  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  1  a.  m.  when  I  began  work 
and  9  p.  m.  now,  and  I  have  just  come  in 


—  if  Tractors  Were  Priced  According 
to  Their  Cost  per  Year  of  Service 

FARMERS  everywhere  face  the  same  problem.  Here 
is  a  “low  price”  tractor  with  flashy  inducements,  on 
one  hand.  Here  is  a  “quality”  machine — a  long-life 
machine — at  a  reasonable  price,  on  the  other  hand.  Which 
tractor  is  the  best  investment — which  costs  the  least  in 
the  end?  Here  is  the  answer: 

Imagine  tractors  priced  on  the  cost  per  year  of  service.  Add  up  the 
cost  of  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  loss  of  time,  depreciation,  etc.,  for  one  year 
on  each  tractor.  (Remember  that  the  longer  the  life,  the  less  the  de¬ 
preciation.)  Then  compare  these  totals,  which  are  the  real  prices. 
These  prices  would  tell  a  different  story.  Many  so-called  “cheap” 
tractors  would  be  exceedingly  expensive.  “Quality”  tractors  would 
prove  their  real  economy. 


The  Cheapest  Farm  Potver 

The  OilPull  saves  at  least  39^3  in  fuel;  saves  50??  in 
upkeep;  averages  10  years  and  more  of  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authentic  investigations  and  comparisons.  This 
is  real  economy. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  further  facts  and  a  copy  of 
our  booklet,  Triple  Heat  Control.  Then  let  our  < 

dealer  show  you  why  the  OilPull  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  tractor  to  own. 

Advance-RumelyThresher  Co.,  Inc. 

LaPorte,  Indiana 


f  Advance-Rumely 
Thresher  Co.,  Inc., 

▼  Dept  'LL  Address  Nearest 
W  Branch. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  Triple 
Heat  Control  Booklet. 


Serviced  Through  30  Branch 
Offices  and  Warehouses 
The  Advance-Kiinulv  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  s team  engines,  ^ 

groin  and  rice  threshers,  at-  -  “ 
falfa  and  clover  haliers,  V  r 

husker-shredders  and  ^ 
farm  trucks. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


from  milking.  I  cannot  restrain  myself 
from  writing  and  dealing  in  personal  mat¬ 
ters.  My  brother  and  I  own  560  acres; 
35  acres  are  young  orchard,  bearing  two 
years  ago  as  much  as  one  barrel  per  tree 
on  some  varieties.  The  rest  of  the  farm 
contains  at  least  350  acres  of  cultivated 
fields.  We  settled  here  when  discharged 
from  the  army  and  navy,  and  iu  1920  em¬ 
ployed  three  men;  lust  year  two;  this 
year  we  have  accepted  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
slogan  and  are  “doing  it  ourselves,”  from 
necessity,  not  choice.  I  plowed  in  the 
orchard  until  7  :30  p.  m.  with  our  tractor, 
and  came  down  to  eat  supper  at  that  time 
simply  to  let  my  wife,  who  finished  her 
second  year  as  school  teacher  today,  get 
her  work  done  and  retire.  Since  supper 
I  have  done  my  chores.  From  the  above, 
which  is  a  sketch  of  a  typical  day  on  this 
farm,  you  will  understand  that  I  also 
know  what  long  hours  are  on  a  farm. 
So  when  1  write  that  a  farmer's  hours 
are  as  a  nap  compared  to  duty  at  the 
front  you  will  understand  I  speak  from 
first  hand  knowledge,  for  1  was  19  months 
in  France,  and  from  .lime,  1918,  until 
November  2.  continuously  under  lire,  and 

never  had  a  furlough  or  n  pass  away  from 
my  regiment.  Iu  the  Aisne  Marne  offen¬ 
sive  my  regiment  was  attacked  for  three 
days,  July  15  to  18,  and  on  the  lSth  we 
attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  27  kilo¬ 
meters  in  three  days.  We  were  hold  in 
reserve  for  five  days,  always  under  fire  of 
the  big  guns  and  bombing  planes,  and 
when  relieved  marched  to  a  quiet  village 
where  we  drilled,  were  filled  up  with  re¬ 
placements,  fed  up  and  sent  to  St.  Mihiel 
where  we  attacked  after  forced  marching 
for  two  nights,  and  by  forced  marching  by 
night,  fighting  as  we  went,  we  again 
gained  18  miles.  The  Argonne  was  worse 
than  either  of  the  other  offensives.  I  fought 
in  the  “Neptune”  sector  north  of  Verdun. 
The  Argonne  took  the  smile  from  my  face 


from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
drew  a  couple  of  hundred  from  I  he  bank, 
and  together  we  attended  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  short  course  and 
came  here  April  1.  1919.  With  our  total 
funds  and  borrowed  money  we  began  our 
farm  life.  Our  pay  and  bonus  money 
bought  the  animals  with  which  this  farm 
is^  stocked — Shropshire  sheep.  Chester 
White  swine.  White  'Wyandotte  poultry, 
etc.  Our  foundation  animals  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
made  no  mistake.  We  are  todav  up  to 
our  necks  in  debt,  and  in  March,  1922, 
"hen  I  received  $375  bonus  from  the 
State  of  1\  ashington  (a  generous  reward 
for  having  enlisted  iu  Seattle),  I  paid 
$300  to  the  two  men  wo  had  last  year  for 
wages  coming  to  them. 

Well,  Cm  tired  now;  it  is  10:15  p.  m. 
and  4  o'clock  comes  soon.  But  have  I 
balanced  the  inferred  slander  contained  in 
your  page?  Is  not  my  case  and  situation 
likely  to  be  as  typical  as  the  one  of  the 
men  who  go  on  a  spree? 

ROLAND  H.  ALLEN. 

Columbia  C’o.,  N.  Y. 

Legislative  Language  in  New  Mexico 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico  speak  the 
English  nr  Spanish  language  in  their 
legislative  hall  in  doing  State  business? 
Also,  what  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
New  Mexico  speak  the  English  language? 

Livonia,  N.  Y.  u.  L.  r>. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Mexico 
gives  ns  this  information:  All  legislative 
business  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  is 
transacted  iu  the  English  language.  If 
there  should  he  a  Spanish- American  mem¬ 
ber  who  does  not  understand  the  English 
language  an  interpreter  is  furnished  and 
translations  furnished  him  of  the  different 
measures.  No  less  than  85  per  cent  speak 
the  English  language.  All  State  and 
other  official  business  is  transacted  in 
Euglisk. 


WRITE 
QUICK 


~For  Special  Low  Prices^ 

on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engines.  Log  Saws.  Tree  Saws.  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buts  Saws.  Immediate 
Shipment — 90-Day  Teat — Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  forit  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldfl.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

iCTViaTi '&etBrownMew 

i'.fVy.#  CUTPRICES. 

i  f  ..W.  T.  G  reat house  writes: 

HVence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  WO.OO  in  buying  from 

you."  Our  now  cut  price  are 
ur»v  below  others— sin] 

Brown  Pay*  Freight 

tvricoforour  iiow  lt>22  cut  price 
C”’  dollirs  r™  urc. 

0  style*.  Double-  trslvanizcd,  open 
■rth  wire.  Roofinjy  and  psints, 

E  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dopt.jV  597  CUyland.  OHo 


WaterproofCanvas^ras  SSTSS.  ;°KS5 

r  “  u"  size*  proportional* 

Write  for  sample.  W.W  STANLEY.  80  Church  St.,  If.  Y.C.  State 


7 


Limestone  Pnlverizers 

Sold  through  your  local 
fordson  dealer;  sweep¬ 
ing  reductions  In  price. 

W rite  for  free  catalogue. 

O.  B.  WISE  PULVERIZER  CO. 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  aud  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isu’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

Const  nuj  iulnutl.  Catalog  shows  nmp.  fully  describes 
inonuy -in* king  firms  thraout  entire  slate,  many  with 
Stork,  tools,  mops.  prices.  §1,000  tip;  terini  arranged. 
FREE  Copy,  Write  today.  NRW  JKHSKV  Flint  iflKNOT, 
303RH  R.  E.  Trust  BMg  ,  Ph.ltdslphu,  r«  .  «,-  IStRR  a»ttu  St..  N  t.  C. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 


Postoffiee 
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Local  Up-State  Prior 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MAISKKT 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c :  heavy,  lb..  12ej 
lamb.  Spring,  lb..  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  7 
to  lie :  veal,  lb..  12  to  loo. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers, 
lb.,  30  to  4tic;  fowls,  lb..  25  to  28c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30:  guinea  hens.  each.  .$1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
50c;  broilers,  lb..  00  to  75c;  fowls,  lb..  40 
to  45c;  geese,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Butter.  lb..  35  to  40c;  eggs.  28  to  32c; 
duck  eggs.  35  to  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
35c. 

Strawberries,  qt..  15  to  25c:  per  crate, 
$5  to  88;  cherries,  qt..  is  to  20c;  per 
•crate.  84  to  80;  asparagus,  do/,,  hunches, 
81..  >0 :  beets,  doz.  bun  cites.  81  ;  cabbage, 
(loss,  heads.  81  to  81.50;  carrots,  do/, 
hunches.  $1 :  endive,  doz.  heads.  50c;  gar¬ 
lic.  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  leaf.  head.  3 
to  5c;  Boston,  do/...  40  to  80c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  hunches.  25c;  potatoes..  bu., 
50c  to  81.20:  peas.  bu..  81  to  $2  50  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.  bunches.  35  to  50c;  rotnaine. 
doz.  heads.  80c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  30c  ;  spinach,  bu..  81  ;  tur¬ 
nips.  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton.  822  to  824:  No  2, 
$1N  to  820;  No.  3.  $17:  Timothy,  ton, 
$22  to  824  :  straw,  ton.  810  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  0c ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  20  to  22c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c:  yearling  iambs,  lb- 
14  to  18c:  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  12  to  10c. 

Live  poultry,  broilers,  lb,.  28  to  30c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  27c ;  roosters,  old.  lb..  13 
to  15c:  guinea  fowls,  each,  50  to  00c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c ;  turkeys.  II)..  30  to  35c, 

Eggs,  28  to  30c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  36c. 

Strawberries,  homegrown,  per  32  qts., 
$5  to  87  :  iter  qt..  15  to  18c;  cherries,  lb., 

7  to  10c;  watermelons.  35  io  45c;  aspar¬ 
agus,  small,  doz.  bunches.  00c  to  81.20; 
large,  doz.  hunches,  $3  to  $5;  beets,  new. 
doz.  hunches.  35  to  40c;  butter  beans.  14- 
qt.  basket.  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  new.  doz. 
heads.  $1.75  to  $2;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
00e  to  $1;  cucumbers,  doz.  $1  to  $1.25; 
lettuce,  common,  doz.  heads.  25  to  40c; 
head,  per  doz.,  05c  to  $1;  mini,  green, 
doz.  hunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2:  green,  doz.  hunches.  20  to 
25c:  potatoes,  hit..  05c  to  $1:  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  45c:  radishes. _  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu..  50  to 
00c;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30c;  turnips, 
per  basket.  50  to  00c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $8:  white  marrow. '  $J  50 ;  red 
and  white  kidney,  $8 ;  pea,  $7.50 ;  yel¬ 
low  eye.  $8;  imperials.  $0. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers.  7c;  No.  2.  fie;  No. 
1.  cows  and  heifers.  7c:  No.  2.  0c;  bulls 
and  stags.  5c;  borsehides.  each.  $2  to  $3; 
lambs,  each.  $1  to  $1.50;  calf.  No.  1. 
12c:  No.  2.  11c;  wool,  lb-  28  to  30c;  un¬ 
washed.  medium.  30  to  32c. 

Timothy  hay.  ton.  $25  to  $27  ;  straw, 
ton.  $14  to  $18. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENIUt’OTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lh..  25c:  round  steak,  lb, 
22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lh.,  30  to  35c: 
mutton,  lh-  10  to  25e;  sausage,  lb.,  18c; 
salt  pork.  lh..  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  32c; 
pork  Inin.  lb..  27c;  sliced  bam.  lb..  30  to 
35c:  Bold  bacon,  lb..  20c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb..  35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  35c;  hull  beads, 
lb.,  30c ;  eels.  lb..  30c:  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
25c;  dressed.  30c;  pigs,  six  weeks  old. 
each.  $0. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens.  lb„  30c  ;  fowls, 
lb-  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese., 
ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  45c;  day-old 
chicks,  each.  1*0. 

Dressed  Poultry— Chickens,  fowls.  lb.. 
30c;  geese,  ducks,  32c:  broilers,  lb..  50c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  30c;  brown,  30c; 
duck  eggs.  30c;  milk,  qt.,  Sc;  buttermilk, 
qt..  5c:  skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.. 
70c:  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
42c:  best  dairy,  lb.,  42c;  cheese,  cream, 
28c:  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c; 
pimento  cheese,  roll.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6e;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal-  $1.75  to 
$2:  clover  honey,  card,  23c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  gal..  40c. 

Asparagus.  12%c;  beans,  lh.,  8c;  cel¬ 
ery.  1214c:  cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c;  car¬ 
rots.  bunch.  5c;  cucumbers,  each,  4c; 
horseradish,  bottle.  10c:  dandelion  greens, 
peck.  15c:  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c; 
onions.  3  lbs.  for  25c;  green,  bunch.  5c; 

I  iota  toes.  peck.  30c;  new,  lh.,  4c;  pars¬ 
nip-.  hit..  $1.10;  peas.  qt..  12c;  rhubarb, 
lh..  5c:  radishes,  hunch.  5c:  spinach,  peck. 
15c;  string  beans,  nt..  12c;  rutabagas, 
bn.,  80c:  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
cherries,  sweet,  qt-  25c. 

Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Early  apples,  mostly  from  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  played  but  a 
small  part  in  the  offerings  of  fruit  on  the 
New  York  market.  Most  of  them  were 
of  indifferent  quality  and  irregular  in 
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size,  consequently  a  wide  range  in  prices 
prevailed.  Peaches  from  Georgia  were 
very  plentiful,  receipts  averaging  about 
40  cars  daily,  with  Mil oy  and  Georgia 
Belle  the  chief  varieties  offered.  Much  "f 
the  stock  seemed  to  he  very  ordinary,  and 
such  moved  slowly,  but  fancy  stock  sold 
readily.  A  few  New  Jersey  peaches  were 
offered,  lint  ii  is  still  too  early  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  any  volume  from  that  State. 
California  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
niuskmelons.  hut  Georgia  also  shipped 
rather  freely. 

Excessive  rain  in  producing,  sections 
was  the  cause  of  many  berries  arriving 
on  tin  market  in  poor  condition.  Hasp- 
berries  sold  well,  if  fancy,  but  many  were 
wusty.  Blackberries  were  a  lit  tie  easier, 
selling  during  the  week  ending  Ju)\  5  all 
the  way  from  12  to  25c  tier  qt.,  although 
seldom  above  20  to  22c  per  qt.  The  Hud¬ 
son  Uiver  section  of  New  York  State 
shipped  heavily  of  ml  sour  cherries,  and 
the  market  was  dull  and  Overstocked. 
Black  sour  cherries  were  in  good  demand. 

TOMATO  MOVEMENT  HEAVY 

The  movement  of  Mississippi  tomatoes 
was  much  heavier  slum  lust  year,  and 
with  Tennessee,  Texas.  Maryland  and 
fairly  liberal  supplies  from  New  Jersey 
coming  in.  the  market  was  glutted.  Heavy 
losses  were  sustained  by  shippers  of 
Southern  Tomatoes,  and  with  New  Jersey 
shipuieuts  increasing,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  an  early  improvement  in  the 
market.  The  asparagus  season  is  prac¬ 
tically  over,  with  prices  on  good  stock 
fairly  maintained.  The  string  bean  mar¬ 
ket  was  badly  overloaded,  only  fancy 
stock  moving  at  all.  and  much  of  it  not 
bringing  enough  to  pay  freight  charges. 
Cabbage  and  early  squash  were  slow, 
market  weak  and  prices  low.  Beets  and 
carrots  sold  moderately  well.  The  offer¬ 
ings  of  peppers  were  light,  and  fancy 
stock  from  Nor. li  Carolina  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sold  readily.  Yellow  onions  were  in 
fair  demand  if  of  good  quality.  Boas 
were  quiet,  and  prices  declined  on  Now 
York  Stale  offerings,  this  State  mov  sup¬ 
plying  the  market. 

Virginia  lias  been  shipping  heavily  o! 
new  potatoes.  Mavyland  lias  been  for¬ 
warding  about  40  cars  daily  and  increas¬ 
ing.  and  New  Jerse>  has  just  begun  its 
car-lot  movement..  The  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  in  New  Jersey  this  year  are 
excellent,  the  vines  being  generally  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition  and  hut  Little  in¬ 
jury  from  disease  being  reported.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  new  potatoes  in  the  New  York 
market  continue  liberal.  The  best  East- 
era  Shore  stork  declined  about  $1  per  bbl. 
for  tin  week  (Muling  July  3,  best  potatoes 
selling  toward  the  close  of  that  week 
around  $4  per  bbl. 

POULTRY 

For  the  week  preceding  July  4  lb  ‘re 
was  a  good  demand  for  live  fowl  and 
broilers.  The  market  on  fowl  was  gener¬ 
ally  firm,  but  the  arrivals  of  broilers  were 
a  little  too  liberal  even  for  the  holiday 
trade,  and  late  in  the  we 4c  dealers  were 
obliged  to  shade  their  prices  to  get  rid 
of  their  holdings,  especially  the  White 
Leghorns.  Old  roosters  sold  well,  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  mar-hy  fresh-killed  poultry  con¬ 
tinue  light,  but  freight  stocks  from  the 
Western  set  t intis  were  liberal.  The  trade 
requirements  for  July  4  were  not  nearly 
as  heavy  as  anticipated,  and  under  a 
moderate  demand  prices  dropped,  and  con¬ 
siderable  stock  was  carried  over. 

LOGS 

Not  until  the  last  week  in  June  did  the 
long-luokcd-for  decrease  in  shipments  of 
Western  eggs  materialize.  Eggs  are  still 
coining  in  freely  for  the  season,  however, 
and  about  double  the  amount  were  put 
into  storage  during  the  week  mentioned 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
There  have  been  many  complaints  Con¬ 
cerning  the  poor  quality,  dark  yolks  and 
partially  hatched  eggs.  With  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  from  Western  States,  fancy  fresh 
eggs  from  that  section  have  been  firm  and 
readily  sold,  but  the  market  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory  for  toe  bulk  of  the  of¬ 
ferings.  Receipts  of  near-by  white  eggs 
have  also  decreased,  and  the  extra  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  firmly  held  at  prices 
quoted,  but  dealers  still  report  accumula¬ 
tions  of  medium  and  lower 'grades.  Most 
of  the  business  was  probably  done  at  from 
28  to  35c  doz.  on  near-by  white  eggs. 

II AY  AND  STRAW 

Invoices  have  been  much  lighter  the 
past  week,  and  the  tone  of  the  market 
has  shown  some  improvement,  especially 
on  No.  1  and  No.  2  Timnt'.v  in  largo 
bales,  on  which  the  market  has  ruled  a 
little  hiaher.  Bye  straw  still  scarce  and 
firm.  Many  New  Jersey  farmers  have 
been  up  in  arms  against  the  local  buyers, 
who  have  been  offering  around  $14  per  ton 
for  unthrashed  rye  delivered  to  the 
presses  when  No.  1  rye  straw  has  been 
selling  iu  New  York  as  high  as  842  per 
ton.  n.  W.  8. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  not  quite  ns 
strong  as  they  were  a  week  ago..  The 
word  now  is  “quiet,"  “steady."  or  “easy.” 
as  a  rule.  Much  rain  has  set  things  to 
growing  very  fast. 

BUTTER - C  n  EESE - EGGS 

Butter,  easy;  creamery,  35  to  41c; 


dairy.  32  to  37c;  crocks.  31  to  36c;  com¬ 
mon.  24  to  39c.  Cheese,  quiet;  fiats.  21 
to  22c;  daisies-  and  longhorns,  22  to  23c; 
Umburger.  25  to  2<ic;  Swiss.  27  to  28c. 
Eggs,  firmer;  hennery.  2(i  to  31c;  State 
and  Western,  candled.  29  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm;  turkeys.  45  to 
50c;  fowls.  22  to  32c:  broilers.  38  to 
45c;  chickens.  2(5  to  34c;  old  rosters.  20 
to  22c;  ducks,  25  to  32c;  geest*.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25  to  27c: 
broilers.  30  to  42c;  old  roosters,  21  to 
23c;  ducks,  24  to  30c;  geese,  is  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  weak;  new  yellow  transparent, 
hamper.  $2  To  $2.25;  seconds.  75c  to  $1. 
l'otatoes.  easy:  fancy  homegrown.  $1.35 
to  $1.40;  seconds.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  now 
Southern,  bid..  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS  AM)  BERRIES 

Beaches,  weak;  Georgia,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Cherries,  fair;  sweet.  4-qt..  50  to 
80c ;  sour.  35  to  45c.  St  rawberries  near¬ 
ly  gone;  fancy,  qt.,  22  to  24c;  seconds. 
12  to  1  Sc.  Raspberries,  red.  30  to  35c. 
Huckleberries,  20  to  25e.  Currants,  red. 
10  to  12c. 

MELONS 

Cantaloupes.  California,  crate,  $2  to 
$5:  Georgia.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Water¬ 
melons.  each  25  to  75c. 

PEA  x  s — o  x  io  x  s 

Beans,  firm  :  kidney,  cwt..  all  sorts.  $9 
to  $10.  Onions,  dull:  California,  white, 
crate.  $2.25  to  $2.75:  Kcntuckv.  $3.25  to 
$3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  misleady:  asparagus,  lh., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  green  or  wax.  ham¬ 
per.  $1  to  $1.75;  beets,  doz.  hunches.  30 
to  40c;  cabbage,  crate,  $1  to  $2;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches.  Ill  to  50c;  celery.  Southern. 
Crate.  $5.73  In  $5;  Kalamazoo,  hunch.  30 
to  45c;  cucumbers,  hamper.  81  to  $2;  let¬ 
tuce.  box.  40  to  75c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  25  Io  50c:  peppers,  box.  $2  to 
$8:  peas,  bag,  82.50  to  $3;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches.  15  to  25c;  spinach,  bu..  75  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  flats.  (55c  to  $1;  hothouse, 
lb..  12  to  18c. 

BW  LETS 

Honey,  steady:  white  comb.  lb..  20  to 
22c;  dark.  12  to  18c  Maple  products, 
dull:  sugar,  lh..  8  to  14c;  syrup,  gal..  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Feed 

Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $21  to 
$24  :  clever  mixed,  $20  to  $23;  rye  straw. 
$19  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $is  to 
$19.  Wheat  bran,  cm  lot.  ton.  $19.50; 
middlings.  $20  50;  red  dog.  $33.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $4S;  oilmen!.  $44.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  $27.75;  gluten.  $34.75;  oat  feed. 
$10  ;  rye  middlings.  $23.50.  .T.  W.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $10  to  $10.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $9.25  ;  yellow  eye.  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  38G,  to  39c;  good  to 
choice.  34  to  37c;  dairy,  28  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  39  to  40e ;  gathered, 
choice,  32  to  35c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

.MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $23.50  to  $23.75 ;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $24.50  to  $28;  red  dog.  $38; 
mixed  feed.  $29  to  $30;  gluten  feed. 
$39.20;  cottonseed  meal,  $50  to  $58;  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  $50  to  $54. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50:  straw¬ 
berries.  qt..  15  to  25c;  blackberries,  ijt.. 
15  to  25c;  raspberries,  pint.  10  to  loo; 
currants,  qt..  12  to  15c;  huckleberries, 
qt..  25  to  35c;  peaches,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  new.  bbl..  $4.50  to  f5.50. 

FIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  2(5  to  28c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
roosters,  18  to  19c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  29  to  33c;  roosters.  20  to  21c; 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  15. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  cwt..  $1  50  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu..  75c  to  $1:  radishes,  lau,  50  to  75c; 
tomatoes,  lb..  19  to  12c;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50;  spinach,  box,  50  to  75c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  0.  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  .Tilly  Class  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile  zone. 
$2.22  jier  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream.  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamcrv.  fancy.  11). 

.38V*  0i' 

.39 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.35  Of 

.38 

Lower  grades  .... 

.31 

(if 

oo 

,*iO 

City  made . 

.2(5 

iil 

oo 

Dairy,  best . 

.37 

Of 

.37  V* 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

ot 

.34 

Packing  stock  . 

.22  Of 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f'ey .  .21  @  .22 

Average  run . 20V>  Or  .20% 

Ftica,  N.  Y„  market  .19% 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  fVv 

41 

Or 

.43 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

Ot 

.38 

Mix’d  cols.,  n’bv.  h'sl 

.iS.j 

01 

.87 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25 

Ot 

.30 

Gathered,  best  . 

.30 

(n 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

•>o 

Or 

.28 

PRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best  .....  .49 

(n 

.52 

Common  to  good.  . 

.42 

(n 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.42 

Oi 

.43 

Fair  co*  good . 

.30 

Or 

.40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.40 

Oi 

.4.", 

Fowls  . 

.20 

Oi 

.29 

Boosters  . . 

.15 

(n 

.17 

Ducks  . 

.20 

(it 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

(a 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

3  50 

Oi 

8.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  7.50 

Oi 

10.00 

Bulls  . 

4  50 

Oi 

(i  10 

Cows  . 

2  00 

Or 

0.25 

Calves,  p'me  v’l.  cwt. 

8.00 

Ot 

11.00 

Culls  . 

4.00 

(n 

0  00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

(a 

11.40 

Sheep.  100  lhs . 

3  00 

Oi 

4.00 

Lit  mbs  . 

10.00 

Or 

15.00 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  . .  s.75 

(n 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9  25 

Oi 

9.75 

Ben  . 

9.50 

(II 

10.50 

Red  kidney  . 

S  75 

Oi 

9.25 

While  kidney . 

0.75 

Oi 

10  00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

Oi 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.  4  50 

Oi 

10.00 

Hen  Davis  . 

4  00 

Oi 

7.00 

Spy  . . 

6.00 

(n 

9.00 

Russet  . 

4.00 

(n 

0.50 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

Or 

4.00 

New.  bu . 

.  <•> 

Qt 

3.00 

Strawberries — 
Oswego,  (it . 

.15 

Or 

.30 

Bp-river  . 

.15 

Oi 

.25 

Muskmelmis,  bu.... 

1.00 

Oi 

4.00 

Watermelons,  car.  .  .15(1.00 

(7/5(10(1(1 

Benches.  (In.,  crate. 

2.00 

Oi 

4.00 

1 1  m  kleberries.  qt . . . 

.20 

Oi 

.25 

Blackberries,  qt.... 

.10 

Oi 

.20 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.08 

Oi 

.12 

Gooseberries,  qt.... 

.10 

(a 

.18 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt. . 

1  00 

(n 

1.16 

Currants,  qt . 

.09 

Oi 

.15 

V EG El  ABLER 

Asparagus,  doz.  b's.  1.00 

0i> 

0.50 

Beets,  bu . 

1.00 

Or 

1 .25 

Carrots,  bu.  . 

1.00 

Oi 

1 .25 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1.00 

Oi 

1 .25 

Fggplant.  bu . 

2.50 

Oi 

3  00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.75 

(ii 

3  00 

Onions,  bu . 

1.00 

Oi 

1.75 

Coppers,  bu . 

3  00 

(u 

3  50 

Radishes.  100  b’ehes. 

1  50 

Oi 

2.00 

Spimich.  bu . 

1.50 

(ii 

1.75 

Squash,  bu . 

-75 

Or 

1.00 

String  beans,  bu.... 

.25 

Or 

1.00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  c'te 

,50 

0, 

2.00 

Watercress.  100  b’os 

2.00 

(ll 

2.50 

Rhubarb.  100  b'cbes. 

2.00 

(II 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.50 

Oi 

1.00 

Lima  beaus,  bn . 

2  00 

Oi 

4.00 

Boas,  bu . 

.75 

Oi 

3.25 

POTATOES 

Old.  150  lbs .  2.00 

Of 

2  50 

Kast'n  Sli.,  m  w.  bbl . 

3.25 

(n 

8.75 

N.  Carolina,  bbl... 

2  75 

Oi 

3.00 

Jersey.  120  lbs . 

2.25 

Of 

3.50 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

3,26 

Or 

3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 

2.00 

(a 

2.50 

HAY  AND 
ITav.  Timothy,  No.  1 

STRAW 

28.00 

Oi 

29.00 

No.  2  . 

25.00 

Or 

27.00 

No.  3  . 

22.00 

Of 

24.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

or 

20.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

20.00 

Of 

27.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

40.00 

<n 

42.00 

Oat . 

18.00 

Or 

20.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  tit  New  York: 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red.... 
No.  1.  Northern.:.. 

No.  2.  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow... 
Oats.  No.  2,  white.... 

$1.32 

1.53 

1.35 

.85 

.47 

<)<> 

1  \  y  c  . 

Retail  Prices  at 

New 

York 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.$.48 

Of 

$.49 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

.  .45 

Oi 

.48 

Gathered  . 

.8.7 

0i' 

.42 

Cheese,  lh . 

.  .29 

(a 

.85 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .45 

(fi 

.48 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .50 

Of 

.55 

Blackberries,  qt . 

. .  .20 

Of 

.25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .35 

Of 

.40 

Cherries,  qt . 

.  .20 

(If 

.25 

Peaches,  doz . 

.  .30 

Of 

.50 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 

.  .05 

Of 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

,  .  .10 

Of 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

,  .  .10 

Of 

.15 

Wheat  all  harvested 

and 

not  ii 

very 

good  crop.  Hay  goo< 

and 

being 

cut : 

corn  two  or  three  we< 

<s  Inti 

but 

looks 

promising  now  for  a  good  crop.  A  bump¬ 
er  crop  of  peaches  and  apples.  Horses 
ami  cattle  n<>l  selling  much  now.  Hogs 
and  sheen  selling  better.  New  wheat.  $1  : 
corn,  $1  10;  eggs,  18c  doz.;  liens.  Itie.  lh. ; 
friers.  25c  lit.  ;  butter.  25c  lh.  Weather 
is  very  hot  and  rain  badly  needed  in  some 
sections.  \v.  ft. 

Grainger  Co,  Tenn. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

June  27. — For  a  week  or  more  wagon- 
loads  of  the  Mayflower  peaches  have  been 
coming  into  town.  This  peach  lias  for 
years  past  set.  a  new  record  for  earliness 
in  the  South,  and  has  but  recently  been 
planted  here.  Another  new  peach  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market  yesterday.  This  is 
perfectly  new  to  me,  and  I  can  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  its  Quality.  It  is  a  very  large 
peach  for  an  early  one,  white  flesh,  with 
a  very  rosy  cheek.  All  I  have,  seen  are 
too  hard  to  eat,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
rather  remarkable  early  peach,  for  the 
Greensboro,  heretofore  among  the  earli¬ 
est.  is  not  yet  ripe.  The  Mayflower  is  a 
great  advance  over  the  Sneed,  the  earliest 
peach  heretofore,  which  must  now  take  a 
rear  seat. 

The  size  of  the  crop  is  probably  larger 
than  reported  after  'the  April  freeze,  but 
varies  with  different  varieties.  Of  my 
own  few  trees  the  Champion  is  the  only 
variety  showing  a  fair  crop.  Greensboro 
has  a  1 1 each  or  two,  and  Elberta  and  Kay 
do  not  show  a  peach.  A  heavy  wind¬ 
storm  covered  the  ground  under  the  plum 
trees  with  green  plums  and  leaves,  and 
it  seemed  tha't  all  was  lost.  But  now 
that  the  plums  are  nearly  matured  the 
trees  have  too  many.  The  Japanese  va¬ 
riety,  Abundance,  has  plums  hanging  to 
short  branches  so  thick  that  they  look- 
like  great  bunches  of  grapes.  The  hybrid 


and  I  had  to  water  them  repeatedly, 
while  the  first  row,  planted  with  Toots 
dripping  wet.  never  needed  watering, 

The  Early  Irish  potato  season  is  near¬ 
ing  its  end,  but  the  railroad  is  still  carry¬ 
ing  an  Immense  quantity.  A  solid  po¬ 
tato  train  of  100  box  cars  passed  up  our 
road  last  week  from  the  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties.  A  train  of  100  box  cars  is  a  sight 
to  witness,  one  big  engine  pulling.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  wonderful  power.  It  is 
thought  that  while  the  shipments  from 
Accomae  and  Northampton  counties.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  will  go  a  good  deal  over  2,000  cars, 
it  will  be  short  of  the  crop  shipped  last 
year.  The  price  dropped  for  a  while  to 
.$2.50  a  barrel,  but  since  that  ha3  recov¬ 
ered.  The  Produce  Exchange  handles  00 
per  cent  of  the  shipments. 

Here  our  growers  grow  comparatively 
few  of  the  early  Irish  potatoes.  Our  crop 
is  the  sweet  potato,  shipped  in  late  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring.  Just  now  all  are 
busy  with  the  cantaloupe  and  cucumber 
crops,  and  the  weather  has  been  very  fa¬ 
vorable.  The  vines  are  now  pretty  well 
covering  the  ground,  and  the  fruits  are 
setting.  There  are  little  green  canta¬ 
loupes  on  the  market  from  Florida  and 
California.  T  have  not  tasted  them,  but 
they  are  evidently  poor  eating.  They 
have  no  effect  on  the  market  for  our  can¬ 
taloupes,  which  have  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  second  to  none  grown. 


a  country  neighborhood  where  two  roads  meet 
lie  of  them.  At.  the  left  is  a  box  built  to  reyre- 


Tliis  is  a  group  of  rural  mail  boxes  in 
and  I  lie  rural  carrier  does  not  follow  one 

sent  a  bird  house.  An  ordinary  mail  box  is  put  in  the  upper  story,  while  below  it  is 
a  larger  place  for  papers  or  parcels  mail.  There  is  a  little  flag  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  carrier  raises  it  when  he  delivers  the  mail. 


plums  from  California  are  showing  fine 
and  are  beginning  to  color. 

The  early  tomatoes  are  not  yet  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  the  plants  are  carrying  a  good 
load  of  large  green  ones,  and  the  later 
ones  are  coining  on  rapidly.  1  sowed 
some  Red  Head  seed  on  the  22d.  the  latest 
I  have  ever  sown  tomato  seed.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  I  have  fa  fled  to  get  a  full 
supply  of  well-grown  green  tomatoes 
when  frost  came.  It  is  hard  to  keep  them 
from  fruiting  rather  too  early  in  the  heat 
of  late  Summer.  If  these  seeds  sown  on 
June  22  make  only  green  fruit  by  frost 
my  object  will  be  attained.  The  area  on 
the  wire  fence  occupied  by  the  Telephone 
peas  now  has  a  row  of  late  tomatoes  be¬ 
ing  'trained  on  it.  We  cannot  have  too 
many  tomatoes,  for  we  must  have  the 
canned  supply  in  Winter  and  Spring. 

East  year  at  this  date  we  were  entering 
into  the  prolonged  drought.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  we  are  still  favored  with  plenty  of 
rain  and  great  atmospheric  humidity,  and 
some  very  warm  weather,  which  makes 
growth  in  the  garden  wonderful.  I  have 
two  rows  of  eggplants.  One  row  was  set 
with  plants  given  me  by  a  neighbor. 
These  were  pulled  from  an  exhausted  hot¬ 
bed.  and  were  large  and  fine  plants.  I 
have  heretofore  always  grown  eggplants 
in  pots.  The  second  row  was  planted 
with  potted  plants  somewhat  pothound. 
The  first  row  has  beaten  'the  potted 
plants.  I  should  have  crushed  the  balls 
somewhat,  for  the  balls  matted  with 
roots  did  not  take  the  moisture  readily, 


Perennial  Phlox,  Dahlias  and  Cannas  are 
making  the  garden  gay  with  their  bloom, 
and  the  China  asters  are  gettiug  large 
enough  to  begin  to  show  heads  of  bloom, 
and  the  Skinner  pipes  are  not  needed. 

\V.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Talk  About  Parrots 

How  can  a  parrot  be  recognized  wheth¬ 
er  if  is  young  or  old?  When  do  they 
start  talking?  Must  they  be  at  a  certain 
age?  Can  anything  be  done  for  them  in 
order  to  make  them  talk?  x.  n. 

Carteret,  N.  J. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  the  age  of  a  parrot, 
but  in  selecting  a  young  bird,  pick  out 
one  that  has  smooth  plumage,  looks  heal¬ 
thy,  is  not  wild  or  scary,  and  be  sure  to 
examine  its  feet  particularly.  Polly  (a 
parrot  of  21  i  ami  Nettie  (  seven)  belonged 
to  one  family.  Polly’s  plumage  was  less 
glossy,  rougher,  a  trifle  faded:  the  older 
bird  talked  less  anil  was  growing  ugly. 

Young  parrots  frequently  begin  talking 
before  they  are  feathered  out.'  They  are 
usually  received  in  the  Northern  markets 
about  July  1,  and  will  begin  talking  with¬ 
in  two  weeks  if  the  owner  will  teach 
them,  but  they  require  teaching,  just  as  a 
baby  does.  Some  parrots  are  slower  to 
learn,  and  may  not  begin  for  a  year  or 
more. 

Paroquets  (the  smaller  birds  of  this 
family)  will  uoi  talk  and  most,  parrots 
will  Cutting  the  tongue  does  absolutely  no 
good.  The  only  thing  that  can  he  done  is 
to  be  sure  you  have  a  healthy  parrot,  and 
teach  it  with  patience  and  feed  it  right, 
l.arge  Mexican  paroquets  are  sometimes 
sold  as  young  Mexican  parrots;  these 
trapped  young  parrots  are  sold  cheaper 
than  young  birds  taken  from  the  nest  and 
hand-raised.  These  trapped  birds  are  al¬ 
ways  wild  and  will  not  talk,  E.  *.  k. 


Every  Seed  In  a 
Packed  Seed  Bed 


Every  Ounce 
of  Fertilizer 
At  the  Roots 

Stjrface._\ _ 

jmnwBottoms^ 


Fertilize  Intelligently 

—Drill  Grain  Perfectly 

Here  is  the  tool  for  fast  economical 
fertilizing.  Wastes  nothing.  This  drill  is 
equipped  with  the  Disc  Shoe,  our  special 
improved  Double  Run  Grain  Feed  and 
Improved  Star  Fertilizer  Feed.  With 
this  drill  and  without  an  additional  part 
70  different  gradually  increased  quad* 
tities  of  Fertilizer  can  be  sown. 


*4ror- © 


Peoria  Union  Combined  Drill 


The  Peoria  makee  every  seed  count.  Equipped  with  our  famous  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.  Com¬ 
bines  advantages  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and  penetrating  hard  ground,  with  the  shoe 
for  forming  furrow  and  depositing  the  seed.  The  Disc  Shoo  Furrow  Opener  ia  the  only  one 
that  aoWB  every  seed  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  in  a  packed  furrow.  No  seed  touehes  Uhl 


L  MION 

COMBINED 


Peoria  Drill  and  Seeder  Co. 
2422  North  Perry  Street 
Peoria,  Illinois 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
T/z  H.P  •  Battery  Equipt 


The  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  this  “Z”  Engine 
proves  it  meets  the  popular  demand  as  regards  both 
dependability  and  price.  It  delivers  more  than  rated 
horsepower,  has  simple  high-tension  battery  ignition, 
control  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Over  300,000  “Z” 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

manufacturers  C  h  i  cago 

_ _ Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


New  low  prices  on 
other  "Z”  Engines 
With  high-tension 
magneto  and 
throttling  governor 

lyi  H.  P - $  67.00 

3  H.  P _ 100.00 

6  H.P..._  160.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  factory— 
add  freight  to  your 
town.  (58) 


Remarkable  Demand  Greets 

This  “Z”  ENGINE 


~  - -  - 

I  "  ~  1  '  ’  ■  "  = 

The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living: 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico.  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

"A  Civilizing-  Ag~ent  for  Agriculture  ” 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  ‘  Hope  Farm  Notes." 

Name . . . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  July  1  I  journeyed  to  Youngstown, 
N.  Y..  to  attend* a  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
County  Farmers'  Club.  If  you  should 
merely  look  at  the  map  you  might  con¬ 
clude  that  Youngstown  is  very  close  to 
the  jumping-off  place.  The  town  lies 
stretched  along  the  bluff  where  the  Ni¬ 
agara  River  flows  into  Lake  Ontario. 
There  is  a  sharp  curve  here,  and  at  the 
end  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  stands  old 
Fort  Niagara.  If  you  had  only  a  glance 
at.  the  map  to  guide  your  mind,  you  might, 
indeed,  call  this  the  “jumping-off  place,” 
but  if  you  could  see  the  river  and  the 
bluff  on  a  bright  day,  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  and  a  little  breeze  rippling  the  water, 
you  could  u  derstaud  why  no  one  desires 
to  jump  off.  It  is  too  beautiful  to  leave. 
The  bright  river  curves  in  ami  out  arnoug 
the  dark  hills.  From  above  comes  the 
thunder  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  goes  roaring  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  pounds  like  a  gigantic 
trip-hammer  on  the  rocks  below.  Then 
the  water  goes  rushing  and  foaming 
through  the  rapids  and  the  whirlpool, 
and  after  that  seems  somehow  to  com¬ 
pose  itself  and  pass  on  to  the  lake  in  an 
orderly  wav.  At  Youngstown  it  Hows  on 
as  gently  as  a  mill  stream — all  its  wild 
roaring  and  pounding  forgutt«n.  As  you 
stand  on  the  high  bank  and  watch  the 
quiet,  brimming  river  you  are  somehow 
reminded  of  the  coming  and  going  of  a 
human  life.  Many  a  man  in  his  wild 
youth  has  smashed  and  roared  and 
pounded  his  way  along  the  year,  until 
finally  this  wild  energy  seemed  to  burn 
itself  out.  and  through  his  later  years  lie 
moved  on  as  calmly  as  this  river  moves  to 
join  the  waters  of  the  mighty  lake.  That 
is  the  way  it  impressed  me.  ami  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  men  and  women  who  see  and 
hear  this  mighty  river  day  and  night 
Ihrnugh  the  year  have  something  of  this 
idea. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  section  is  now  producing  fruit, 
but  it  has  also  produced  much  of  history. 
This  was  a  strategic  point  on  the  old 
frontier  line.  As  you  stand  on  the  bluff 
you  may  look  across  to  Canada  and  see 
Brock's  monument  standing  up  like  a 
finger  of  history  t<>  mark  the  place  where 
in  the  war  of  1812  the  Americans  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  river  and  establish 
themselves.  That  campaign  has  always 
struck  me  as  the  one  least  deserving  of 
discussion.  Down  at  the  point  it  is  easy 
to  study  the  outlines  of  the  old  fort.  It 
was  strongly  placed.  It  had  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  over  level  ground,  and  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  how  the  English 
finally  <  antured  it.  Turkman  tells  how 
the  French  commander,  l'onchut.  stood 
on  the  wall  of  the  fort,  apparently  just 
where  we  stood  on  .lull-  1.  and  watched 
the  fight  between  the  English  ami  a  gang 
of  rangers  and  Indians  who  were  coining 
to  save  the  fort.  It  must  have  been  an 
anxious  time  when  this  .escuiug  party 
was  driven  back.  This  was  but  one  strong 
point  in  the  old  French  line  which  was 
to  stretch  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  along 
the  lakes  and  on  down  to  Louisiana.  A 
great,  ambitious  scheme  it  was.  The 
English  stuck  close  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
slowly  and  steadily  settling  back  into  the 
country.  The  French  boldly  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  They  had  a 
skeleton  of  a  plan,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  the  solid  body.  If  the  walls  of 
this  old  fort  could  speak,  what  stories  it 
could  toll.  The  old  parade  ground  seemed 
peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  soldiers  and 
traders  and  half-breeds  and  Indians.  The 
walls  of  the  old  stone  building  inside  the 
fort  have  unity  a  story  to  tell,  but  they 
are  mute,  save  for  the  thousands  of  names 
which  have  been  written  all  over  them. 
The  stones  in  the  walls  seem  to  be  held 
together  by  a  form  of  lime  mortar,  which 
clinches  them  now  as  firmly  as  when  it 
started,  200  years  and  more  ago. 

^ 

The  Niagara  Comity  Farmers’  Club  is 
a  remarkable  organization.  It  was  started 
some  ”5  years  ago,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  similar  organization  has  held 
together  as  strongly  as  this  farm  club 
has.  There  are  12  townships  in  the 
county,  and  the  plan  is  to  hold  monthly 
meetings — one  in  each  township  during 
the  year.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
loeal  church,  and  the  church  women  pro¬ 
vide  the  dinner.  The  programs  include 
music,  short  talks  by  local  speakers,  a 
‘‘question  box”  and  usually  some  speaker 
from  outside.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
give  as  many  pocplo  as  possible  something 
to  do.  so  that  Jill  may  take  personal  inter¬ 
est.  The  machinery  of  the  club  seems  to 
fie  very  simple.  It  is  just  understood  by 
all  that  when  the  end  of  the  month  comes 
they  will  turn  out  and  help  make  a  crowd. 
At  Youngstown  the  church  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  fleet  of  ears,  while  the 
audience  crowded  the  building.  It  was 
a  hot.  sultry  day.  put  in  a  gro  p  of  long- 
continued  thunderstorms,  yet  the  people 
Were  bright  and  cheerful,  as  if  they  wore 
determined  that  on  this  day  at  least  they 
Would  forget,  their  troubles  and  enjoy  an 
outing.  So  they  came  together  and  talked 
and  visited,  and  went  home  a  little  more 
drv  in  spirit,  even  if  the  farm  was  like 
a  frog  pond.  I  do  not  nnite  see  how  they 
n»'p  able  to  keep  it  up.  I  presume  in  this. 

with  most  successful  tilings,  a  few 
enterprising  men  and  women  do  rather 
more  than  their  share,  but  the  club  is  a 
model  in  many  ways.  Its  work  is  differ¬ 


ent  from  that  of  the  Grange  or  the  Farm 
Bureau,  though  1  think  most  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  these  organizations.  1  can 
hardly  think  of  any  more  useful  thing 
that  could  happen  to  this  country  than 
to  have  just  such  a  simple  and  neigh¬ 
borly  club  in  every  county  in  America. 
***** 

All  this  section  along  the  lake  is  a 
fruit  country.  It  has  been  all  through 
tlie  evolution  from  pioneer  farming,  grain 
growing,  stock  raising,  general  farming, 
to  special  fruit  production.  Its  develop¬ 
ment  is  typical  of  what  is  working  out 
all  over  the  Eastern  Stales.  As  the  West 
has  shown  its  ability  to  produce  meat  and 
bread  in  abundance,  farms  on  the  Atlantic 
Slope  must  find  new  products  and  special¬ 
ize  on  them.  1  think  this  farmers’  club 
has  enabled  Niagara  County  to  develop 
this  change  rapidly  and  well.  The  club 
has  made  the  better  class  of  farmers  like 
a  great  family,  and  this  has  enabled  them 
to  work  out  changes  and  adopt  new  meth¬ 
ods,  which  could  not  have  been  put  upon 
them  so  wel I  by  any  truly  business  or¬ 
ganization.  As  it  is,  (lie  strip  along  the 
river  and  lakes,  and  far  inland,  lias  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  wonderful  fruit 
sections  in  the  world.  Poets  may  sing  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  orange 
groves  of  California,  yet  these  cannot 
compare  in  beauty  with  the  orchards  of 
Niagara  County  when  the  late  Summer 
ami  Autumn  sun  has  painted  the  blush 
on  apple  and  peach,  and  the  trees  bend 
down  with  their  loads.  Here  is  a  section 
where  the  Buldwin  apple  is  still  a  prime 
favorite.  It  grows  large  and  high  colored 
and  crisp — “all  that  an  apple  should  be.” 


As  one  man  said :  “The  Baldwin  apple  is 
as  familiar  a  figure  in  the  public  eye  as 
the  pictures  of  Uncle  8am  or  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty.”  Nothing  can  really  take  the 
place  of  Baldwin  with  millions  of  apple 
eaters,  and  if  it  fails  elsewhere,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  growers  where  it  will 
do  well. 

***** 

There  have  been  floods  of  rain  up  in 
that  country,  the  same  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  East.  I  saw  ponds  in  some  of 
the  peach  orchards  large  enough  for  my 
children  to  swim  in.  What  astonished 
me  most  was  the  way  some  of  these  or¬ 
chards  had  been  cultivated.  In  spite  of 
the  constant  downpour  there  was  hardly 
a  weed  to  he  seen.  Much  of  the  work 
seemed  to  he  done  with  a  Spring-lOoth 
harrow,  and  what  astonishing  patience 
and  perseverance  these  growers  must 
have  exercised  all  through  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  June  thunderstorms.  And  it  was 
worth  while,  for  most  of  the  trees  un¬ 
loaded  with  fruit.  Some  orchards  have 
been  neglected,  and  they  show  it  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  crop.  The  corn  that  I 
saw  was  very  poor,  on  the  whole,  some  of 
it  on  the  net  spots  as  yellow  Us  gold.  The 
oats  varied.  Some  fields,  well  drained 
and  smooth,  looked  well,  but  most  of  the 
crop  had  too  much  water,  ami  will  not 
do  well.  I  think  we  are  all  up  against 
a  hard  weather  combination  this  year. 
July  may  be  dry  and  clear — we  may  be 
complaining  of  drought  within  a  month. 
Bright  sunshine  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
will  help  us  all.  and  I  hope  we  can  have 
it  :  bill  if  will  hardly  he  possible  now  to 
grow  what  may  lie  fairly  called  a  “bumper 
crop.”  There  ought  to  be  fair  prices  at 
least.  Of  course.  I  can  easily  understand 
that  these  farmers  in  Niagara  County 
have  their  troubles  like  the  rest  of  us, 
hut  they  also  have  many  blessings  which 
those  of  Us  who  live  'sewhere  may  regard 
with  envy.  I  saw  one  thing  which  seemed 
true  to  human  nature  North  of  Buffalo 
a  gang  of  Italians  were  cutting  the  Sweet 
clover  and  weeds  along  Hie  road.  In 
New  Jscrsey  we  would  idle  all  such  stuff 
around  our  trees.  There  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  burn  it.  and  you  should  have 
seen  those  Italians  swing  a  scythe.  They 
handled  it  just  like  a  man  chopping  with 
an  ax.  Six  men  did  this  chopping,  while 
another  stood  with  a  whetstone  to  sharpen 
all  the  blades.  Two  nr  three  would  stand 
together  waiting  to  have  their  scythes 


sharpened.  Along  came  an  old  farmer. 
He  stopped  to  watch  this  butchery,  and 
I  knew  his  fingers  itched  to  get  at  a 
scythe.  Finally  he  took  one  and  gave 
those  Italians  a  lesson  in  mowing,  swing¬ 
ing  his  scythe  evenly  and  gently,  doing 
more  work  than  any  three  of  them.  1 
knew  from  the  car  window  what  was 
being  said  : 

"That's  the  right  way  to  do  it!” 

“Alla  right.  I  cutta  da  wceda  right !" 

And  while  the  old  man  was  watching 
them  they  tried  to  imitate  him.  When  he 
passed  along  they  laughed  and  went  back 
to  chopping.  That  was  the  way  to  kill 
more  time  and  fewer  weeds.  H.  w.  c. 


Legal  Questions 


Purchase  of  Mortgaged  Property 

A  and  B  (brothers-in-law)  bought  a 
farm  from  C  with  the  understanding  that 
he  had  the  right  to  sell,  and  that,  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  was  his.  After  paying 
the  amount  required  by  C,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  ('  had  never  had  a  deed,  and 
that  D  held  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  (he 
was  the  owner),  and  also  on  the  personal 
property.  C  had  sold  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  had  removed  the  ear  tags  from 
I)'s  cattle  so  A  and  B  would  not  know 
who  owned  them.  A  and  B  lifted  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  mortgage  and  got  deed 
from  I>  for  the  farm.  Can  C,  holding 
second  mortgage  on  land  he  sold  without 
having  deed  and  by  claiming  to  own,  col¬ 
lect  the  second  mortgage  if  A  and  B  pay 
off  first  mortgage  to  DV  E  now  has  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  oil  A  and  B’s  personal 
property.  If  A  and  B  let  E  sell  to  pay 
off  debt  and  let  farm  go  back  to  I>  lowli¬ 
er),  will  that  stop  second  mortgage? 
Could  F,  wife  of  B,  then  purchase  farm 


from  D  without  having  to  pay  second 
mortgage,  or  would  she  have  to  pay  all 
debts  left  by  A  and  B  if  she  bought  farm 
in  her  own  name?  J.  P.  L. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  facts  sufficient  for  us 
to  give  an  intelligent  answer,  and  you 
must  be  mistaken  in  some  of  The  facts 
which  you  do  state.  D,  being  tlie  owner 
of  the  farm,  could  not  hold  a  mortgage  on 
his  own  farm.  It  would  seem  that  C  had 
probably  purchased  the  farm  from  D  on 
a  contract  and  before  he  had  procured  a 
deed  that  lie  sold  the  farm  to  A  and  B 
with  a  profit  to  himself.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  C  should  not  sell  all  the  interest 
which  lie  had  in  tlie  property  to  A  and 
B  :  in  other  words,  assign  his  contract. 

A  mortgage  procured  by  a  fraud  is  not 
collectible,  hut  there  are  not  facts  suffi¬ 
cient  in  your  communication  to  show 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  fraud.  It 
is  possible  that  you  use  the  term  mort¬ 
gage  when  you  mean  contract. 

We  never  advise  any  man  so  to  manip¬ 
ulate  his  property  that  the  title  will  go 
to  his  wife  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  debt.  A  court 
of  equity  will  set  aside  a  deed  to  the  wife 
when  drawn  lor  tlie  purpose  of  defraud¬ 
ing  creditors.  ,\.  t. 


Delay  in  Filling  Order 

I  am  a  general  blacksmith,  and  on  May 
11  a  business  man  gave  me  an  order  for 
IS  bars  of  %-in.  round  iron,  different 
lengths,  to  he  threaded  on  each  end  .1  in. 
long,  with  nut  and  washer  on  each  end. 
1  told  him  1  had  to  order  them  by  freight 
a  distance  of  20  miles.  He  told  me  to 
get  them.  1  ordered  IS  bars  hv  ’phone, 
got  them  next  day.  1  finished  four  bars 
which  I  had  in  stock,  so  1  cut  14  bars  on 
his  given  length  :  then  I  had  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  bars  which  I  got  with  his  order 
ou  stock  again :  also  the  ends  which  I 
cut  off.  as  the  bars  usually  were  12  ft. 
long,  but  this  lot  they  sent  me  Were  IS  ft. 
long:  12  of  the  order  were  to  lie  10  ft. 
4  in.  I  received  from  the  dealer  442 
lbs.  and  the  lot  ordered  weighed  fl.’ltl  lbs. 
Two  days  later  customer  catue  for  them. 
I  told  him  they  could  not  he  made  that 
day,  as  m.v  cutting  die  was  too  dull  to  cut 
so  many  long  threads.  I  was  taken  ill. 
and  was  unable  to  continue  tlie  work, 
which  was  delayed  several  days.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  stated  he  got  old  iron  and  had  the 
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job  done  at  another  shop.  Could  I  hold 
him  for  his  order,  or  for  the  labor  that 
was  done  on  his  order?  1  have  the  two 
orders  which  he  gave  on  cards  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It.  F.  H. 

Ben  nsylvunia. 

If  .you  contracted  to  perform  a  piece  of 
work  within  a  certain  specified  time  and 
\yerc  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  sick¬ 
ness.  and  the  time  was  not  extended  by 
the  person  for  whom  you  were  working, 
you  could  not  recover  the  contract  price 
for  your  labor,  all  hough  you  did  all  in 
your  power  to  complete  it  on  time.  If 
the  time  was  extended  for  a  consideration 
and  the  work  was  completed  within  the 
time,  as  extended,  then  you  could  recover. 
As  a  matter  of  ordinary  decency,  sickness 
should  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  non¬ 
performance,  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
accept  such  an  excuse,  without  serious 
injury  to  the  other.  It  is  possible  that 
the  man  who  gave  you  your  order  may 
have  extended  the  time,  hut  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  proof,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to 
have  someone  in  your  locality  weigh  all 
of  the  facts  and  evidence  obtainable. 

N.  T. 


Assuming  Step-father's  Name 

A  woman  with  a  son  eight  years  old 
marries.  Bo.v  is  made  to  go  by  his  step¬ 
father’s  name,  but  is  never  adopted.  He 
grows  to  manhood  and  marries  under 
step-father's  name  ;  also  his  child's  birth 
is  recorded  by  that  name,  lias  he  any 
right  to  that  name?  Can  he  legally  do 
business  under  that  name?  Can  be  hold 
property  in  tiiat  name?  lie  has  used  this 
name  17  years.  If  not  legal,  what  is  the 
best  thing  one  could  do  about  it?  L.  B. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  person  in 
question  cannot  hold  property  and  do 
business  under  the  name  which  he  has 
used  for  a  number  of  years.  At  common 
law.  a  person  may  change  his  name  in 
good  faith  and  for  an  honest  purpose,  and 
by  transacting  business  therein  and  hold¬ 
ing  himself  out  to  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  thereunder,  with  their  acqui¬ 
escence  and  recognition,  for  such  length 
of  lime  as  to  indicate  a  bona  fide  intent 
to  assume  the  new  name  finally  and  con¬ 
clusively.  N.  T. 


Verbal  Lease;  Ownership  of  Barn 

We  rented  a  farm  joining  ours,  money 
rent,  since  May  22.  1017.  We  seeded  it 
once,  but  tlie  seed  did  not  come  up.  We 
bought  and  paid  for  all  the  seed,  and 
again  last  year  we  bought  grass  seed  and 
sowed,  with  tlie  verbal  contract  that  if 
we  seeded  it  with  clover  and  grass  we 
were  to  get  our  seed  off  the  place  in  hay. 
tine  of  our  neighbors  rented  it  this  year. 
We  put  in  about  $25  worth  of  seeding. 
Some  say  we  have  a  right  to  the  crop  of 
hay,  and  if  we  can.  how  can  we  do  it? 

1  would  like  to  get.  my  seed  back  if  it  is 
right  that  I  should.  We  had  to  let  our 
rent  run  past  due  on  account  of  close 
times  for  money,  hut  we  settled  all  the 
rent,  pud  the  last  was  by  a  note  for  $25. 
("’an  we  hold  the  crop  of  hay?  There  is 
a  barn  on  the  farm  which  we  bought  two 
years  ago  that  is  owned  by  another  party, 
lias  he  any  right  to  the  barn  as  it  is 
underpinned  with  stone  wall  and  has 
gone  through  into  third  party's  hands, 
and  has  never  been  moved.  Gan  we  hold 
it  or  not?  It  sits  on  my  land,  but  is 
owned  hv  another.  1  am  using  it.  as  it 
is  the  horse  stable  that  has  always  been 
on  this  place  before  divided,  and  after 
divided  it  has  stayed  until  it  must  have 
been  divided  12  or  15  or  more  years  ago. 

New  Y'ork.  E.  R.  s. 

We  doubt  your  ability  to  hold  the  hay 
in  question.  A  verbal  lease  or  the  rent 
of  property  is  only  good  for  one  year. 
You  should  have  had  a  written  lease. 

If  you  purchased  the  property  with  the 
understanding  that  the  burn  belonged  to 
another,  and  consented  that  he  might 
remove  tin*  same,  lie  would  have  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  which  to  remove  the  barn. 

X.  T. 

inheritance  Rights  of  Second  Husband 

JIv  father  died  in  11)08,  my  mother  be¬ 
ing  left  a  widow  with  three  children.  She 
bought  a  house  in  1909.  In  101”  she  re¬ 
married.  still  leaving  everything  in  for¬ 
mer  name.  In  1018  my  mother  died, 
leaving  no  will,  and  estate  still  being  in 
her  former  name.  What  share  can  my 
stepfather  claim  from  this  estate,  which 
is  not  in  his  name?  How  would  this  es¬ 
tate  be  divided  by  law?  There  was  a 
small  mortgage  on  house,  which  was  paid 
off  while  my  mother  was  still  alive,  with 
the  help  of  my  stepfather,  myself  and  two 
sisters.  Tlie  house  is  now  occupied  by  my 
stepfather  and  two  sisters,  which  they  are 
paying  taxes  and  keeping  lmuse  up.  What 
share  is  stepfather  entitled  to  by  law. 
when  estate  is  not  in  his  name,  not  having 
any  children?  What  can  I  and  my  two 
sisters  claim?  j.  D. 

Now  York. 

The  stepfather  has  no  interest  in  the 
real  estate  left  by  the  mother.  lie  would 
take  one-third  of  the  personal  property 
and  the  residue  will  go  to  the  children. 

N.  T. 


“ETiU'.r..  can’t  you  tell  us  the  shape  of 
the  world?”  asked  teacher,  dear,  encour¬ 
agingly  “Yessum;  it’s  in  a  pretty  had 
shape  just  now.”  replied  the  precocious 
child,  who  hud  heard  her  daddy  say  a  few 
things  at  home. — Florida  Ilerald. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Schrock  of  Franklin  County.  Ohio,  who  sends  the  above  picture,  calls  it 
Mount  Wood.  It  surely  is  a  mountain  of  fuel — all  split  with  the  ax.  The  coal 
miners’  strike  need  not  worry  the  people  in  one  farmhouse  at  least.  How  is  the  wood 

pile  on  your  farm? 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Soy  Beans  and  Alsike  Clover 

Your  editorial  on  page  S22  on  the  use 
of  acid  legumes,  sueli  as  hoy  beans  and 
Alsike  clover,  is  very  interesting  to  me, 
and  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  little 
more  information  about  them,  as  to  how 
much  seed  to  the  acre,  etc.  Is  the  Soy 
bean  sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  or 
how?  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  feed  Alsike  clover  to  horses,  as  there 
is  an  insect  in  it  that  goes  up  the  nos¬ 
trils  into  the  horses’  brains  and  makes 
them  crazy,  so  that  they  will  bang  their 
heads  into  things  until  they  either  kill 
themselves  or  have  to  be  killed.  Is  that 
so?  AYhat  I  want  most  is  to  plow  it. 
under  for  green  manure.  Does  Alsike 
have  to  bo  seeded  each  year,  or  will  it 
live  through  the  Winter,  to  plow  under 
next  Spring?  Ts  tie  Soy  beau  good  to 
plow  under?  f.  a.  s. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  Soy  beans.  They  can  'be  used  as  fod¬ 
der  for  stock,  or  they  can  be  plowed 
under  for  green  manure.  We  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  many  this  year,  and  we  are 
drilling  them  2*4  to  2  ft.  apart,  giving 
good  cultivation,  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
land  thoroughly.  Handled  in  this  way 
the  Soy  beans  will  grow  4  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  and  they  spread  out  considerably. 
This  growth  can  be  plowed  under  by  put¬ 
ting  a  chain  on  the  plow.  In  some  cases 
the  Soy  beans  are  sown  broadcast,  and 
we  have  seen  them  seeded  together  with 
buckwheat.  In  such  cases  they  do  not 
grow  as  high,  but  they  make  a  thick, 
heavy  mat,  which  can  bo  plowed  under 
if  desired.  We  think  that  the  best  way 
to  raise  Soy  beans  is  to  put  them  in  drills 
and  give  them  fair  cultivation. 

As  for  Alsike  clover,  we  have  fed  it 
for  several  years,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
with  our  horses  during  that  time.  We 
believe  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  the 
story  you  tell.  With  us  Alsike  makes  a 
better  hay  than  Red  clover.  The  stems  are 
finer,  and  we  think  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Red  in  value.  The  Alsike  is  like  Red  in 
its  habits  of  growth.  It  lives  from  year 
to  year,  the  same  as  Red,  and  if  it  is  out 
before  the  seed  forms,  it  will  go  on  year 
after  year  producing  a  fair  crop.  We 
use  between  two  and  three  peeks  of  Soy 
beans  in  planting  an  acre.  Right  to  10 
lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  will  make  a  thick 
seeding,  as  the  seed  is  very  small. 


Propagating  Roses 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to 
starting  rose  cuttings.  I  have  some  very 
choice  roses  which  1  wish  'to  give  to  some 
friends.  Is  it  best  to  use  the  new  shoots? 
Is  it  best  to  get  them  started  in  old  tin 
cans  to  be  kept  out  in  the  open? 

Conneaut.  O.  mks.  e.  a.t. 

Roses  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
root  cuttings,  cuttings  under  glass,  and 
cuttings  of  ripe  wood  in  the  open  air. 
These  are  treated  like  currant  cuttings; 
ripe  wood  is  cut  into  6-in.  lengths  in  the 
Autumn,  before  severe  frost,  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles.  and  stored  through  the  Winter  by 
burying  in  sand.  In  Spring  they  are 
planted  with  one  lmd  above  ground,  in 
well-prepared  soil.  One  gets  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  plants  from  this  method. 
Many  roses  can  he  rooted  by  taking  ripe 
wood  in  July  and  setting  in  a  sheltered 
place  in  the  open  ground,  preferably  with 
a  glass  jar  inverted  over  each  cutting 
during  dry  weather.  The  climbing  roses 
root  very  easily  in  this  way,  but  one  gets 
a  higher  percentage  of  Hybrid  Remon- 
tants  and  Hybrid  Teas  by  carrying  the 
ripe  wood  cuttings  over  to  Spring.  In 
greenhouses  they  are  propagated  from 
green  wood  from  January  to  March,  the 
cuttings  being  set  in  a  sand  bed  with 
bottom  heat.  It  is  not  practical  to  try  to 
start  green  shoots  in  old  tin  cans  in  Sum¬ 
mer;  any  effort  to  start  Summer  cuttings 
without  glass  should  be  with  ripe  wood. 
Root  cuttings  may  be  made  in  the  Fall, 
after  growth  ceases,  but  one  must  be  sure 
that  the  rose  is  on  its  own  root,  and  not 
on  different  stock. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  few  root  cut¬ 
tings  without  digging  the  plant  up.  mere¬ 
ly  drawing  the  soil  away  from  the  roots 
sufficiently  to  cut  the  required  pieces, 
then  carefully  covering  again.  Pieces  of 
root  the  size  of  a  steel  knitting  needle  may 
be  used.  Pack  in  layers  in  a  pot  or  box 
with  damp  moss  or  saud.  and  store  in  a  coot 
cellar  where  they  may  he  examined  occa¬ 
sionally.  and  kept  from  drying  out.  Buds 
form  before  Spring,  hut  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  advance  too  rapidly,  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  moving  the  cuttings  to  a  cooler 
place,  in  the  Spring  the  root  cuttings, 
iu  sections  about  2  in.  long,  arc  sown  in 
trenches  1  in.  deep,  covered,  and  given 
clean  cultivation.  I?y  Fall  they  make 
nice  well-rooted  plants. 

Layering,  which  is  done  in  early 
Spring,  is  a  very  easy  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  many  hard-wooded  plants.  Bend 
down  a  shoot  of  well-ripened  wood  near 
the  tip,  cutting  a  little  "heel”  in  the 
outer  bark  on  the  under  side.  Peg  the 
branch  down  to  the  ground  at  this  place, 


putting  a  clod  of  earth  over  it.  Leave 
untouched  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  there  should  he  a  nice  bunch  of 
roots.  Sever  the  tip,  with  the  roots,  and 
set  as  a  new  plant.  Such  plants  are  vig¬ 
orous,  and  grow  rapidly.  ' 


Milk  Thistle  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

There  is  a  very  common  weed  which 
grows  along  the  road  in  the  poorest  kind 
of  soil  which  cures  ivy  poisoning.  I  have 
heard  it  called  milk  thistle  and  horse 
thistle.  The  name  is  misleading,  as  there 
are  no  thistle  spines  on  it.  It  has  a  leaf 
very  much  like  a  dandelion,  and  grows 
from  2  to  5  ft.  high.  Nine  times  out  of 
10  one  application  suffices.  I  have  cured 
some  of  the  worst,  cases  of  ivy  poisoning 
when  everything  else  has  failed.  There 
is  no  trick  about  it.  Take  the  leaves  and 
rub  them  on  good  and  hard,  and  let  it 
dry  on.  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  he 
any  more  trouble.  I  consider  it  a  posi¬ 
tive  cure.  A.  k. 

R.  X.  Y. — The  field  sow  thistle.  Son- 
ehus  arvensis.  is  also  called  milk  thistle, 
and  is  probably  the  plant  referred  to. 
AA’e  had  not  heard  of  it  before  as  a  poison 
ivy  remedy. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

New  ways  of  reducing  unwise  compe¬ 
tition  AND  INCREASING  TIIE  DEMAND 

This  is  a  season  of  severe  competition 
in  miscellaneous  farm  produce.  Many 
growers,  disgusted  with  low  prices  of 
grain  and  live  stock,  have  switched  partly 
to  dairying,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Supplies  of  such  products  increased,  while 
home  demand,  even  with  improving  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  has  not  kept  pace.  There 
is  no  export  demand  for  perishable  crops. 
The  fanners  have  no  effective  combines 
or  strikes  to  hold  down  production  or  to 
boost  the  price.  Competition  is  greatest 
in  hard  times  because  some  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  city  workers  are  forced  back  to  the 
old  farm,  where  they  cau  be  sure  of  food 
and  shelter,  at  least. 

Conditions  will  improve  when  good 
times  are  fully  restored.  Just  now  prices 
are  low — very  low  when  compared  with 
cost  of  production,  which  is  still,  in  most 
sections,  considerably  above  pre-war  level. 
Indications  are  that  those  who  stuck  to 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  hog.s  and  the  like 
will  be  better  off,  and  many  who  switched 
from  such  statdes  will  switch  back  again 
next  season,  after  this  year’s  experiment 
with  low  price.--  for  crops  they  did  not 
know  how  to  raise  nor  how  to  sell, 

NEW  WAYS  OUT 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  older  hands  at 
the  produce  game  are  finding  new  ways 
out  in  the  shape  of  lower  costs  or  better 
selling.  One  of  the  big  new  helps  comes 
through  inspection  and  grading.  Growers 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  these 
things  mean  in  dollars  and  in  peace  of 
mind.  Suppose  a  town  where  two  truck 
farms  supply  about  all  local  demands 
for  vegetables  and  fruit.  Prices  arc  dose 
to  cost,  because  each  raises  more  than  he 
can  sell  without  forcing  it  on  the  market. 
Then  they  decide  for  inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing.  After  sorting  the  grades  so  they  will 
pass,  there  is  some  cull  stuff  left,  but 
there  is  enough  of  standard  grades  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  market  will  take  at  decent 
prices.  It*  Farmer  F»  raises  poorer  stuff 
than  Farmer  A,  be  will  have  more  left 
over,  and  must  improve  his  methods  or 
quit  truck  business.  If  he  improves  his 
methods,  the  supply  of  standard  grades 
will  be  larger  the  next  season,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  demand  has  gained  also,  be¬ 
cause  consumers  buy  more,  knowing  they 
can  depend  on  getting  just  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  and  pay  for  in  produce  marked,  of¬ 
ficially  graded  and  inspected  No.  1  or 
No.  2.  Thus  keeping  hack  poor  stuff, 
grading  and  inspection  helps  the  situation 
by  keeping  poorest  stuff  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  also  demand  is  increased  because 
of  uniform,  reliable  quality. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  has  made 
prosperity  for  growers  of  AYestern  box 
apples,  California  oranges  and  'canta¬ 
loupes,  Georgia  peaches.  Cape  Cod  cran¬ 
berries  and  the  like.  It  works  easiest 
when  crop  is  adapted  to  only  a  few  sec¬ 
tions  or  when  long-distance  freight 
charges  help  keep  out  the  poor  stuff,  but 
helps  some  with  all  produce.  Growers 
of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  apples,  onions  in 
various  leading  shipping  sections  report 
benefits. 

The  latest  converts  are  the  Northern 
Maine  notato  growers,  who  pretty  nearly 
competed  themselevs  to  death  the  past 
season.  Next  year  they  will  grade  most 
of  the  stock  and  put  it  up  in  150-lb.  bags, 
instead  of  shipping  it  mostly  in  bulk. 
Bagging  is  the  best  plan  if  the  buyer 
knows  just  what  is  in  the  bags,  as  he 
will  under  grading  and  inspection  at  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

Of  course,  the  grading  system,  oven 
when  generally  enforced,  does  not  actually 
bar  out  the  poor  stuff,  but  it  has  to  sell 
on  its  merits  and  pay  its  own  freight 
Moreover,  many  shipping  associations  and 
some  of  the  States  forbid  shipment  of 
culls  because  of  their  damage  to  market 
standing  and  reputation. 

To  keep  hack  poor  stuff  is  a  far  better 
way  to  cut  down  competition  than  to  re¬ 
duce  acreage  by  agreement.  The  demand 
for  choice,  reliable  produce  increases 
fast.  0,  jj.  p. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CG. 

manufacturers  Chicago 

^astem_^ranehcs :  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston. 


TH  E  biggest  business  in 
the  world — farming. 
Westclox  as  head  timekeep¬ 
ers.  On  thousands  of  farms 
you’ll  find  a  Westclox  alarm 
on  the  big  job.  Westclox 
have  been  appointed  to  the 
job  because  they’ve  proved 
their  ability  to  handle  it  the 
way  you  want  it  handled — 
faithfully  and  on  time. 

From  America — the  old¬ 
est  of  the  family — right 
through  the  entire  line, 
Westclox  are  made  with  the 


ideal  of  bringing  right  to 
your  home  and  pocket  a  real 
servant  who  will  run  and 
ring  on  time. 

America  running  the 
house — Pocket  Ben  with 
you  every  working  minute; 
they’ll  handle  the  schedule 
and  do  it  right. 

There  are  two  easy  iden¬ 
tifying  marks  —  the  name 
Westclox  on  every  dial,  and 
the  orange  and  buff  six-sided 
tag.  They  are  there  for  your 
benefit.  Look  for  them. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  \Ve3tern  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


Jjig  Ben  Baby  Ben  America  Sleet-Meter  Jaci  o'  Lantern  Pociet  Ben  Glo-Bsn 

$3 -so  $3-S°  •S'-S0  S2-00  $r-50  $2.jo 


For  the  house  in  the  suburbs — the 
summer  home — the  farm  house— you 
can  have  running  water  and  the  many 
conveniences  it  brings,  at  little  cost.  Why 
pump  and  carry  the  water  you  need? 

You  can  have  a  modern  kitchen  sink;  a 
completely  equipped  bathroom  in  the  house  ; 
sanitary  tubs  in  the  cellar.  You  can  have 
running  water  in  the  barn  or  garage  ;  water  tor 
sprinkling  the  grass,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Water, 
under  pressure ,  for  fire  protection.  It  will  cost  you 
only  a  few  cents  a  week. 

It's  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 

Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or  home 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from  shallow 
well,  cistern,  spring  or  lake.  It's  automatic.  Noiseless. 
Has  durable  steel  tank,  galvanized  to  prevent  rust. 
The  only  water  plant_with  the  famous  Fairbanks- 
Morse  pump. 

Capacity  200  Gallons 
Per  Hour 

This  gives  you  enough 
water  for  every  ordinary  need. 

Easily  installed.  Trouble- 
proof.  Lasts  for  years.  Now 
selling  at  low  price.  If  you 
do  not  know  our  local  dealer, 
please  write  us  for  complete 
literature. 


Your  head  timekeeper 


jj 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

AVi  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  aud  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doutdv  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  jiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  oiislcadmir  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  in'  publicly  deposed.  We  an’  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilTeivJiCrs  or  mi stak.-s  between  our  rabsellhens  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advi  rtlwra  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office*  to  this  etui,  bill,  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  piMicct  nibsciihrrs  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  tie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  Ihe  courts. 
Nolice  of  tlie  eomclaiiH  must  be  sent  to  us  wilbin  one  inotuli  ol  t lift  time  of 
the  ii*un«ict1on,  anil  to  blcniliy  it,  you  should  montlon  Tin  Kcnyt,  N'tcw- 
YOBKElt  wlien  writing  tile  advertiser. 


What  is  the  cost  of  running  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  one  day?  B.  L.  J. 


HE  following  figures  of  national  expenses  have 
been  obtained  for  us  at  Washington: 


lhlT . 

1  <t1  s 

.  $1,178,908,963 

Is  144  SOI  715 

1920 . 

.  4, S50.lt  >9. 029 

1921 . 

15)22  . 

. 

. . . . 

.  4,789,300.920 

.  3,5)60,354.021 

For  1022  this  is  an  approximate  figure,  or  $10,850,280 
a  day.  In  1017  was  the  first  billion  dollar  a  year  cost, 
li  went  to  over  25  billions  in  1010.  when  the  war  was 
at  iis  height,  and  since  then  it  runs  quite  constant  at 
abound  four  billion  a  year. 

This  means  about  40  cents  a  day  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country  this  year. 

* 

NO  question  about  it.  hundreds  of  farmers  are 
losing  their  bay  crop  through  this  long  contin¬ 
ued  wet.  weather.  They  may  be  able  to  put  a  few 
loads  of  discolored  and  leached  stuff  into  the  barn, 
but  it  is  not  good  bay.  In  some  cases  the  wet  clover 
has  been  cut  right  into  the  silo,  but  it  is  better,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  to  cure  the  legumes  and  feed  them  dry. 
We  shall  all  need  more  fodder  than  we  can  cure  in 
this  rain.  We  are  still  planting  Sudan  grass.  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  and  Soy  beans.  They  may  not  come  to 
full  growth,  but  they  will  produce  considerable  fod¬ 
der  before  frost — more  than  any  other  crops  we 
know  of.  In  many  eases  the  silo  corn  crop  Is  very 
poor.  That  can  be  partly  made  up  by  feeding  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  in  drills,  giving  good  cultivation.  Thus 
handled,  the  millet  grows  to  large  size.  It  can  he 
cut  in  bundles  by  using  a  corn  harvester,  and  may 
be  cut  right  into  the  silo.  This  rain  is  spoiling  many 
of  our  plans,  and  we  must  make  some  lightning 
changes  if  we  want  the  mows  and  the  .silo  filled. 


Tin:  celebration  of  tlie  “Glorious  Fourth"  took  a 
new  significance  this  year.  There  were  fewer 
fireworks  and  less  of  cheap  oratory,  but  more  of 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  great  American  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  coming  to  realize  just  wliat  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  means.  A  handful  of 
farmers  and  fishermen  and  a  few  town  people  stood 
up  in  protest  against  the  strongest  nation  then  on 
earth.  It  was  i  protest  against  the  old  moth-eaten 
idea  that  certain  classes  of  men  are  bom  to  rule  over 
■others,  and  that  the  under  dog  must  be  content  to 
remain  under.  That  is  what  it  meant,  and  there  are 
too  many  of  ns  who  do  not  realize  that  a  successful 
Republic  means  a  constant  repetition  of  that  protest 
and  struggle.  For  always,  again  and  again,  it  is  the 
tendency  Of  any  group  or  party  which  may  gain 
power  to  exceed  its  privileges  and  grab  more  than 
its  share  of  power.  And  so,  again  and  again,  the 
plain  people  must  protest,  as  our  ancestors  did.  and 
guard  their  rights  if  they  hope  to  retain  them. 
Eight  at  this  time  our  farmers  and  country  people 
are  entering  a  period  of  protest  which  is  expressing 
itself  in  every  primary  and  every  meeting  where 
farmers  can  make  themselves  heard.  Some  of  the 
hardshell  politicians  bemoan  this  fact,  and  say  it 
will  lead  to  “bolshevism.”  Nonsense!  It  is  a  heal¬ 
thy  sign.  Our  farmers  are  sane,  and  know  just 
what  they  are  doing. 

>1= 

THE  Thirty-sixth  X.  Y.  Congressional  District 
covers  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Ontario  and  Yates.  It  is  an  agricultural  district, 
farming  and  fruit  growing  being  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries.  For  some  years  it  has  been  represented  in 
Congress  by  N.  .T.  Gould,  a  manufacturer.  After  some 
trouble  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  we  understand  that 
Mr.  Gould  will  not  seek  a  renomination.  This  opens 
the  way  to  a  new  deal.  Here  is  a  chance  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  farmer  to  represent  this  farming  dis¬ 
trict.  Why  not?  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
t?ian  for  these  country  people  to  send  an  intelligent 


farmer  to  Washington?  We  shall  need  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  we  can  get  in  the  new  Congress.  We  understand 
that  several  names  have  been  suggested,  among 
others  that  of  Charles  8.  Wilson  of  Ontario  County, 
former  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

jj; 

PROSPERITY!  A  much  used  word.  We  all 
think  we  know  what  it  means,  but  most  of  us 
try  to  measure  it  in  terms  of  money,  aud  not  in  con¬ 
tentment.  One  thing  is  sure.  Any  such  thing  as 
national  prosperity  is  impossible  unless  it  starts 
from  the  farm.  It  must  grow  out  of  the  land,  like 
any  other  useful  crop.  In  a  Republic  like  ours,  the 
true  motto  should  be  “Take  cart  of  ihe  farm  and  Ihe 
farm  iriU  lake  rare  of  the  nation."  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  farmer  should  have  special  favors  or 
privileges,  or  be  given  advantages  which  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  denied.  Thus  far  these  particular  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  given  to  other  industries,  and  the 
fanner  has  been  forced  to  work  under  business  and 
political  handicaps.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  men  in  manufacturing  and  business,  and 
partly  re  the  indifference  and  party  loyalty  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Naturally  there  lias  got  to  be  a  change.  Agri¬ 
culture  must  have  a  “square  deal."  which  means 
equal  opportunity  in  all  its  lines  of  business.  That 
i-’  what  farmers  will  demand — no  more  and  no  less. 
Naturally  the  interests  which  have  grabbed  more 
than  their  share  will  not  voluntarily  give  up  their 
selfish  plunder — therefore  ire  have  pot  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  That  means  refusing  to  vote  for  men  who 
will  not  help  us. 

* 

If  a  man  hasn’t  supported  his  family  or  paid  taxes  on 
a  farm  for  over  17  years,  and  his  wife  works  out  to 
support  the  family,  her  husband  and  herself,  would  her 
husband  still  be  considered  boss  of  the  house  i  Dr  m 
what  light  would  you  look  at  it?  M-  L- 

THAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  of  letters 
which  come  to  us.  Somehow  there  seems  to 
be  an  unusual  number  of  them  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  he  of  much  help  in  such  cases. 
Wo  do  not  know  the  other  side.  What  has  the  hus¬ 
band  to  say?  On  the  face  of  it.  without  knowing 
more  about  it,  we  shouhl  be  obliged  to  say  that  this 
husband  is  no  man  at  all.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  any  shame 
left.  Under  the  common  law  the  husband  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  head  of  the  house.  Legally  he  would 
probably  be  considered  the  boss.  Morally,  lie  is 
nearer  a  beast  than  a  boss,  and.  in  our  opinion,  a 
woman  should  not  submit  to  injustice.  We  have 
enough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  however,  to 
know  that,  there  is  often,  if  not  usually,  a  little  fault 
on  both  sides.  Why  lias  this  woman  submitted  for 
17  years  to  such  a  condition?  The  way  to  stop  such 
work  would  be  to  protest  at  once  when  it  started. 
We  think  there  are  too  many  women,  and  men,  too, 
who  permit  such  troubles  to  grow  into  crimes  be¬ 
cause  they  hesitate  to  have  a  frank  talk  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  and  thus  have  their  rights  and  duties  clearly 
understood.  We  think  many  a  woman  has  found  her¬ 
self  worked  into  a  form  of  slavery  through  her  reluc¬ 
tance  to  have  a  straight  end  clear  understanding 
about  money  matters  and  work  at  her  marriage. 
Such  an  understanding  is.  or  should  be,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  ceremony. 

THOUSANDS  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
once  more  from  Mr.  ,1.  (’.  Horning  and  liis  wife. 
They  are  the  people  who  set.  forth  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  their  ox-team  express.  We  hear  from  them 
now  at  Lexington.  Mo.  (on  June  20 1 .  working  on  to 
Kansas  City.  That  was  4.”»7  days  since  the  oxen 
trudged  West  and  South  out  of  New  York  Uity.  The 
Berrangs  are  taking  their  time,  and  they  are  seeing 
much  of  life.  We  are  promised  a  new  Story  of  the 
ox-express. 

'I' 

WE  still  have  some  little  annoyance  from  people 
who  refuse  to  sign  their  letters  or  questions. 
Very  likely  some  of  this  is  due  to  haste  or  forget¬ 
fulness,  but  in  many  cases  the  writers  evidently 
think  we  will  reply  to  anonymous  communications. 
They  are  mistaken — no  notice  can  be  taken  of  un¬ 
signed  letters.  We  regret  this  rule,  because  some  of 
these  questions  must  be  of  value.  They  refer  to  per¬ 
sonal  troubles  ifi  which  we  might  be  able  to  help. 
They  are  not  of  enough  general  value  to  warrant  a 
reply  in  print.  Please  remember  that  no  notice  nill 
he  taken  of  nnsipntd  Idlers.  Some  amusing  things 
happen  in  this  matter.  For  example,  we  received  a 
set  of  questions  relating  to  the  disposition  of  pro¬ 
perty  by  will.  No  name  is  signed,  but  at  the  bottom 
we  read : 

"If  you  wish  my  name  and  address,  1  will  send  thorn 
to  you  ou  request.”  old  subscriber. 

Hut  liow  are  we  going  to  request  it?  There  are 


at  this  man’s  postoftice  about  65  subscribers,  and  how 
many  “old  subscribers”  do  you  imagine  there  arc? 
Write  it  out.  You  are  safe  to  do  so.  We  will  never 
betray  any  confidence  you  may  have  in  us. 

WHAT  can  a  student  of  political  human  nature 
make  out  of  this?  North  Dakota  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  State,  and  the  radical  element  is  strong. 
Four  years  ago  the  people  elected  Lynn  Frazier  as 
Governor  for  the  second  time.  Tie  represents  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  and  has  favored  the  most, 
radical  measures.  Two  years  ago  a  majority  of  the 
people  voted  to  “recall”  this  same  Frazier,  aud  he 
was  removed  from  office.  In  most  of  the  Eastern 
States  that,  would  have  ended  his  political  life,  yet 
these  same  people  of  North  Dakota  have  just  nomi¬ 
nated  him  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  is 
practically  sure  of  election!  lie  defeated  Senator 
MeCumber.  who  has  been  20  years  in  the  Senate, 
chairman  of  the  most  important  committee  and 
chief  backer  of  the  bonus  bill.  What  does  it  mean? 
Taken  in  connection  with  tlie  other  primaries  in 
Western  States,  it  shows  discontent  and  unrest 
among  Republican  voters — such  as  has  not  been  seen 
since  Roosevelt  ran  in  1012.  We  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  break  away  from  tlie  party  yet,  but  we 
think  the  next  Congress  will  be  controlled  by 
younger  and  more  progressive  men.  In  the  Senate 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  new  “bloc”  of  radical  men  who 
have  little  respect  for  the  red  tape  and  dignity  which 
made  the  Senate  in  the  past  a  sort  of  gentlemen's 
club. 

SOME  years  ago  The  R.  X.-Y.  organized  tlie  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
induce  the  people  to  think  about  apples.  What  we 
eat  and  what  we  wear  and  what  we  do  is  the  result 
of  what  we  think.  Mind  is  tlie  motor  which  runs 
the  material  machine.  Well,  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  made  the  public  think  about  apples  so  well 
that  a  mighty  business  has  been  developed.  If  the 
market,  could  be  confined  to  fruit  of  good  size  and 
quality  everyone  would  be  happy,  hut  the  trouble  is 
that  for  lack  of  a  better  outlet  millions  of  bushels 
of  small  or  poor  apples  come  rushing  to  market. 
They  rarely  pay  the  shippers  any  profit:  they  only 
beat  down  the  market  for  good  fruit  and  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  better  grades.  So  now  we  have  a  new 
job  for  tlie  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Wo  must  not 
only  induce  the  public  to  think  apples,  hut  also 
to  drink  apples.  That  means  the  plan  of  making 
pure,  sweet  sterilized  apple  juice  the  American 
national  drink.  Cut  that  billion  of  dollars  now  spent 
for  “soft  drinks”  in  two  and  spend  half  of  it  for 
Mpple  juice,  and  apple  growing  will  be  doubly  pros¬ 
perous.  'There  will  be  a  better  market  for  the 
superior  grades,  and  far  more  money  in  the  small 
specimens  when  made  into  juice.  There  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  scheme — they  have  to  do  with 
every  apple  grower  in  the  land.  In  order  to  put  it 
over  right  we  must  have  some  strong  man  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  represent  apple  juice.  No  man  could  he 
better  for  such  a  job  than  Clark  Allis  of  Medina,  the 
original  apple  juice  man.  Mr.  Allis  is  a  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  district  covering  Orleans.  Gene¬ 
see,  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  western  Monroe.  His 
issues  are  practical  and  pertinent,  and  every  fruit 
grower  in  that  district  ought  to  support  him.  Every 
fruit  grower  outside  the  district  will  wish  him  well. 


Brevities 

There  are  too  many  peoph'  seeking  for  head  jobs 
when  nature  designed  them  for  band  jobs. 

A  DOSE  for  woodchucks  is  Paris  green  and  salt.  ]ett 
near  their  holes.  This  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
woodchucks  “are  crazy  for  salt. 

We  know  men  and  women  who  say  they  feel  like 
slaves  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  farm.  Tlie  old 
poet  said,  “My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 

Oxb  suggested  method  of  “breaking"  a  sitting  hen  is 
to  tie  a  rag  to  her  tail,  She  will  run  away  from  it.  and 
the  exercise  takes  away  her  desire  to  brood. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  application  of  lime  on  n  mead¬ 
ow  will  usually  make  the  'Timothy  and  clover  so  much 
stronger  that  they  will  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

At  the  Missouri  State  Fair  arrangements  will  he 
made  for  giving  the  acid  test  for  soils.  Farmers  may 
bring  a  sample  of  soil  in  their  pocket  and  have  it  tested 
to  show  whether  lime  is  needed,  and  how  much. 

Several  readers  ask  for  advice  about  fighting  an 
order  to  out  ihe  weeds  on  the  highway  fronting  their 
farms.  Why  fight  about  it?  We  regard  this  as  n  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  good  which  we  .should  nil  be 
willing  to  make. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  planting  of  Wealthy 
apples  in  late  years.  These  apples  are  picked  when 
quite  green  and  sold  mostly  for  cooking  in  the  general 
belief  that  early  fruit  pays  best.  We  think  this  plant¬ 
ing  of  Wealthy  hits  been  overdone. 
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Can  There  Be  “Too  Much  Democracy?’’ 

Somehow  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  thin  “democracy” 
business  is  being  carried  just  a  little  too  far.  There 
seems  to  he  a  great  demand  for  leveling  things.  And 
■Hie  worst  of  it  is  they  want  to  bring  all  down  to  the 
lower  rather  than  the  higher  level.  Co-operation  is  it 
line  thing  so  long  as  ir.  does  not  wipe  out  the  individual. 
The  personal  striving  of  the  individual  is  the  life  of 
trade,  of  society  and  of  the  nation.  If  we  succeed  in 
pooling  our  individuality  we  will  have  a  pretty  flat 
pond. 

Wo  Had  it  good  many  people  reasoning  in  just 
about  that  way.  They  believe  in  the  principles  of 
co-operation,  but  they  also  recognize  the  immense 
value  of  independent  character  and  thinking.  In 
former  years  the  great  power  of  the  farmer  lay  in 
l:is  individuality  and  independence.  It  has  often 
been  shown  that  these  very  qualities  represented  a 
form  of  political  weakness,  yet  there  was  a  strength 
about  them.  too.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  average 
labor  union  presents  an  ideal  association  for  farm¬ 
ers.  Those  unions  have  given  workmen  power  t<> 
enforce  their  labor  demands  or  to  defy  the  public  if 
need  be,  but  they  are  killing  out  individual  ambition 
and  teaching  selfishness.  While  for  a  time  farmers 
might  make  more  money  by  imitating  the  labor 
unions,  the  larger  outcome  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
country.  Tt  is  true  that  we  shall  have  “a  pretty  flat 
pond”  if  we  strike  a  situation  wherein  all  country 
people  arc  put  on  a  business  level  regardless  of  their 
capacity  or  ambition.  The  truth  is  that  co-operation 
is,  or  should  be.  one  of  those  inherent  desires  or 
natural  instincts  of  the  human  mind  to  group  or 
bunch  together  for  safety.  We  expect  that  before 
that  idea  is  generally  recognized  there  will  lie  hun¬ 
dreds  of  attempts  to  force  people  into  combinations 
which  ought  to  be  formed  spontaneously.  Most  of 
them  will  fail  for  two  chief  reasons.  There  will 
always  be  a  little  group  of  strong  men  to  seize  the 
machinery  and  run  it  in  their  own  interests.  Then 
there  will  be  a  larger  group  of  undisciplined  mem¬ 
bers  who  will  for  one  reason  or  another  rebel  and 
join  with  the  common  enemy  to  weaken  the  organi¬ 
zation.  These  things  have  usually  happened  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  men  and  women  can 
carry  the  true  family  idea  into  business  combina¬ 
tion.  in  the  old-time  family  John  might  make  a 
lawyer.  Henry  a  farmer,  Fred  a  doctor,  Mary  a 
teacher  and  Ellen  a  nurse.  They  could  maintain 
their  individual  character  and  yet  retain  their  family 
confidence  and  work  together. 


The  Local  Co-operative  Association 

In  his  address  on  farm  marketing  problems,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  extension  workers  at  Amherst, 
Mass..  Dr.  II.  C.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economies  in  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  emphasized  some  principles  of  farm 
co-operation  in  the  following  contribution: 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  O,  II,  Kelley,  the  father  of 
the  Grange  movement  in  Gos  country,  and  asked  him 
the  question.  ‘‘lias  co-operation  among  farmers  been  a 
success?”  His  reply  was,  "Locally,  yes.”  My  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  statement  was,  essentially,  this — that 
where  there  are  reasons,  such  as  the  necessity  of  accu¬ 
mulating  capital  ami  establishing  an  institution  like  ti 
creamery  or  an  elevator  to  perform  a  marketing  func¬ 
tion  locally,  or  when*  if  left  to  individual  effort  a  mon¬ 
opoly  charge  would  be  made  for  the  service,  we  find  the 
most  fruitful  field  for  co-operative  undertakings  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  monopoly  charges  and  providing  an 
efficient  local  marketing  system. 

When  we  shift  the  scene,  however,  from  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  where  the  farmer  comes  in  contact  with  the  co¬ 
operative  institution  from  day  t<>  day.  as  in  the  case  of 
the  creamery;  and  every  time  lie  delivers  grain,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  grain  elevator;  and  knows  what  the  man¬ 
ager  is  doing  and  is  in  a  posit  ion  to  give  adequate  super¬ 
vision  to  the  co-operative  undertaking,  the  situation 
changes.  In  the  distant  central  market  where  the  farmer 
understands  less  of  what  is  going  on.  rarely  comes 
in  contact  with  those  who  are  serving  him.  and  is  not 
in  a  position  to  supervise  carefully  the  work  that  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  probabilities  of  success  in  co-operative 
undertakings  are  very  much  lessened. 

There  is  probably  opportunity  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  co-operation  beyond  the  local  undertaking. 
Where  farmers  have  the  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  and  possess  the  business  sagacity  to  do  so.  it 
may  be  practical  in  many  instances  to  federate  locals 
for  selling  purposes.  This  has  two  advantages.  First, 
ii  provides  for  a  greater  uniformity  of  product  coming 
from  the  different  local  units.  Second,  it  provides  for 
a  common  sales  agency  in  putting  the  product  on  .the 
central  market,  even  though  the  present  agencies  in  the 
central  market  remain  as  they  are.  In  general,  whether 
organized  farmers  will  be  aide  to  take  over  the  market 
function#  by  organizing  themselves  into  groups  ami  hir¬ 
ing  men  to  perform  services  for  them,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  independent  middlemen,  depends  upon  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  two  systems.  Fnless  new  capital  is 
needed  or  an  excessive  charge  is  being  made.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  hired  man  working  for  the  group 
of  farmers  will  be  able  to  operate  successfully  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  independent  operator  who  depends  for 
his  compensation  upon  the  effort  which  he  puts  forth. 

1  cannot  leave  the  question  of  co-operation  and  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  on  the  part  of  farm  'rs  without  giving 
some  attention  to  the  question  of  prke  fixing  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  in  the  organization  of  co-opera tivt  marketing.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  just  to  the  extent  that 
this  motive  is  kept  in  the  foreground  and  the  hope  of  a 
monopoly  price  for  farm  products  is  a  dominant  motive 
on  the  part  of  farmers  in  entering  co-operative  organiza¬ 


tions,  the  movement  is  doomed  to  fail.  Agricultural  co¬ 
operation  promoted  and  organized  in  the  spirit  of  ex¬ 
tortion,  in  a  spirit  of  price  fixing  on  tt  monopoly  basis, 
or,  in  any  way  in  ihe  spirit  of  “doing  the  other  fel¬ 
low"  is  doomed  to  fail. 

Agriculture  includes  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
total  population  to  prosper  without  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  If  may  be  that  a  small  industry,  like 
the  plumbing  industry,  may  operate  on  a  basis  of  ex¬ 
tortion  for  many  years  because  its  total  annual  returns 
are  a  very  small,  almost  negligible,  percentage  of  the 
national  weal  Hi.  But  agriculture — the  greatest  of  in¬ 
dustries — can  prosper  only  if  the  nation  prospers. 

Another  reason  why  co-operation  looking  to  price  con¬ 
trol  is  not  likely  to  succeed  is  that,  in  order  to  control 
prices  it  is  necessary  to  control  the  supply,  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  independence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  do  not  believe  that  he  is  likely  to  submit 
himself  to  central  control  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
acres  of  each  crop  which  he  may  plant.  Even  if  this 
i  ontrol  were  exercised,  nature  is  so  dominant  a  factor  in 
determining  the  supply  in  any  given  year,  fluir  thp  con¬ 
trol  of  production  is  out  of  the  question.  Furthermore, 
if  the  human  and  physical  factors  involved  in  production 
could  be  brought  under  control,  it  would  not  be  permis¬ 
sible  under  any  political  plan  which  is  likely  to  exist  in 
Ibis  country.  The  more  vital  to  human  welfare  the  pro¬ 
duct  is.  the  less  tolerant  are  consumers  of  a  monopolistic 
control.  This  means  that  successful  co-operation  must 
he  based  upon  efficient  services  to  the  other  fellow  at  a 
fair  price,  even  though  its  prime  objective  be  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  co-operators.  There  is  a  large  field  for  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operation  based  upon  this  principle. 


Examples  of  Real  Co-operation 

There  are  something  more  than  G50  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  live  stock  shipping  associations  in  Minnesota. 
These  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  old  system  of  supporting  one  or  more  stock  buvers 
in  every  community.  The  old  system  was  extravagant 
because  the  time  of  the  buyer,  his  expenses  and  jus 
profits  were  all  an  economic  waste,  and  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  Fader  the  system  of  co-operative  shipping 
the  buyer  and  his  profits  are  eliminated,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  get.  all  the  stock  will  bring  on  the  market  minus 
the  freight  and  commission  charges. 

Something  like  a  year  ago  the  idea  that  a  federation 
of  the  co-operative  live  stock  shipping  associations 
might  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  commission  man 
al  the  terminal  market  took  root,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Central  Co-operative  Commission  Association 
began  doing  business  last  August  on  the  South  St.  Pan] 
market.  The  records  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Ware¬ 
house  ( 'ommission  show  that  this  new  agency  handled 
-L424  ears  of  stock  between  August  S  and  December  31. 
This  was  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  was  handled 
by  any  other  commission  firm  during  the  whole  12 
months  of  1921. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  five  months  the  association 
announced  a  25  per  cent  patronage  dividend,  which 
amounted  to  $19,124.22.  This  was  $2,849  more  than 
the  total  paid  capital  of  the  association,  and  constituted 
a  return  to  the  farmers  of  one-fourth  of  all  the  money 
fhey  had  paid  to  the  organization  for  selling  their  live 
stock.  The  actual  saving  to  the  farmers  was  about 
twice  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  because  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  handled  their  live  stock  at  commission  rates, 
approximately  25  per  cent  lower  than  prevailing 
charges. 

Records  show  that  the  average  cost  per  car  for 
handling  live  stock  by  private  firms  was  $14.50  at  the 
time  the  new  association  began  business.  The  cost  to 
the  central  association  in  August  averaged  $10.90.  This 
cost  was  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  business  grew. 
In  September  it  was  $9.54,  in  October  $7.50,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  $G.45.  in  January  $0.24. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  efforts  were  made  by 
interested  parties  to  discourage  farmers  from  marketing 
their  stock  through  the  new  agency,  and  bad  reports  as 
to  the  management  of  the  central  association  were  cir¬ 
culated  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  This  led  to  an 
investigation  and  a  report  in  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  following  is  their  report: 

"After  going  over  the  market  reports  and  the  reports 
of  Government  officials  and  others  who  have  no  possible 
interest  in  promoting  co-operative  marketing,  we  find 
the  following  to  be  true: 

"1.  That  the  Central  Co-operative  Commission  As¬ 
sociation.  handling  live  stock  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  is  obtaining  full  market  value 
for  the  stock  it  handles. 

“2.  That  the  Central  Association  is  handling  live 
stock  just  as  efficiently  as  any  private  firm,  and  doing 
it  at  considerably  lower  cost. 

“3.  That  the  Central  Association  is  saving  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  many  thousands  of  dollars 
ir:  cost  of  marketing  by  literally  having  forced  com¬ 
mission  rates  down. 

"4.  That  it  is  saving  additional  thousands  every 
month  for  its  patrons  by  efficient,  economical  methods 
which  have  enabled  ir  to  ser  aside  $4N.000  in  surplus 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1922  after  paying  out  more 
than  $19,090  in  dividends  on  January  1  this  year. 

"5.  That  it  has  achieved  at  least  one  result  never 
before  attained  by  farmers  in  the  Northwest,  in  that  it 
has  hel|ied  to  stabilize  the  live  stock  market  at  South 
Sr  Paul,  has  brought  the  South  Sr.  Paul  hog  market 
closer  t<i  the  price  level  of  the  Chicago  market,  and 
enabled  farmers  to  ger  more  for  their  hogs  at  South  St. 
Paul  than  was  being  paid  at  other  Western  markets. 

"G.  That  this  result  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
handling  of  a  large  amount  of  business  by  oue  firm, 
this  firm  being  conducted  by  farmers  in  the  interest  of 
farmers. 

"7.  That  if  co-operative  live  stock  shipping  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Northwest  will  provide  a  larger 
amount  of  business  for  their  terminal  agency  by  sending 
all  their  shipments  to  it  continually,  the  live  stock  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Northwest  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  live  stock  market  and 
reduce  fluctuations  t"  a  minimum." 

In  addition  to  the  savings  mentioned  above,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  able  to  make  large  savings  to  farmers 
In  handling  stacker  and  feeder  cattle.  The  agency  sells 
stackers  and  feeders  direct  from  farmer  producer  to 
farmer  buyer.  Ibus  eliminating  profits  formerly  made 
by  the  commission  men.  j.  m,  drew. 


A  Review  of  Farm  Conditions 

The  Middle  West  is  not  The  R.  N.-Y.*s  main  terri¬ 
tory.  but  we  have  many  readers  there.  They  are  usually 
intelligent  and  broad-minded  people  with  a  good  'under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  conditions  in  one  section  react 
upon  another.  We  have  been  gathering  facts  and 
opinions  from  such  people  regarding  the  outlook  for 
farming.  Farmers  on  the  upper  Atlantic  dope  have 


never  felt  the  depression  as  it  was  felt  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  Eastern  farmer  is  not  usually  a  speculator. 
Laud  values  are  well  fixed  and  settled,  and  the  banks 
do  not,  as  y  rule,  carry  much  farm  paper.  In  the  West 
prices  for  farm  land  were  “boomed”  beyond  all  reason, 
and  when  the  prices  of  grain  and  live  stock  fell  it  was 
like  the  end  of  a  big  speculation,  leaving  the  banks  with 
a  flood  of  farm  paper  on  hand,  which  they  could  not 
collect  even  by  foreclosure.  The  plight  of  these  farm 
speculators  created  conditions  which  reacted  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  farmers 
have  not  been  in  such  difficulties.  Most  of  them  have 
received  fair  prices  and  have  been  in  fair  condition,  but 
they  suffered  iu  reputation  because  most  city  people 
seemed  to  think  that  when  farming  is  mentioned  only 
the  Middle  West  is  concerned.  Conditions  in  the  East 
look  better.  The  wet  season  has  been  favorable  to  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay,  which  helps  the  dairymen.  Most  other 
crops  promise  to  be  short,  which  should  mean  fair 
prices.  Thousands  of  our  farmers  have  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses.  Many  of  them  are  just  doing  what  they  can 
with  family  help,  seeding  down  more  and  more  of  their 
land.  With  fair  prices,  which  now  seem  probable,  the 
average  Eastern  farmer  will  he  in  a  good  position. 
Business  meu  have  not  seemed  to  realize  that  all  through 
the  "depression”  the  Eastern  farmer  has  been  a  buyer 
with  money  to  supply  his  wants.  As  for  the  Middle 
West,  our  reports  vary,  but  on  the  whole  the  spirit  is 
hopeful.  Most  farmers  seem  to  think  the  worst  is  over, 
and  that  trade  will  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions  this 
Fall.  There  are  some  pessimistic  spots,  and  some  that 
seem'  too  optimistic,  but  take  a  fair  average  of  our 
reports  thus  far.  and  we  must  conclude  that  conditions 
in  the  Middle  West  are  getting  better  every  week. 

An  Agricultural  Survey  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y. 

During  the  Summer  of  1921  an  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  some  figures  concerning  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gouverneur  which  might  be  of  value  in 
shaping  the  agricultural  course  in  the  high  school  more 
adequately  t* »  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  Some 
of  the  facts  obtained  from  the  57  farms  are  given  here. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  survey  of  all  farms 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Gouverneur.  but.  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  due  to  the  rush  of  work,  did  not  give 
the  desired  figures. 

•  )f  the  57  farms  visited  32  were  operated  by -the 
owners,  three  were  cash-rented.  17  were  share-rented. 
Owners  prefer  ro  share-rent,  as  a  rule,  probably  because 
of  the  greater  oversight  possible  on  their  part.  A  few 
tenants  prefer  to  cash-rent,  because  they  believe  they 
are  able  to  get  a  larger  return  for  their  labor  and 
managerial  ability.  A  definite  relation  between  size 
and  renting  was.  clearly  shown.  Only  three  farms 
under  100  acres  in  size  were  rented,  while  12  were 
owned.  Si x  over  200  acres  in  size  were  rented,  while 
five  were  owned.  It  is  probable  that  the  owners  on 
small  farms  do  not  make  enough  to  retire.  Tenants 
cannot  make  enough  on  a  small  farm  to  live  and  pay 
rent.  Therefore  most  small  farms  are  operated  by 
their  owners.  Twenty-eight  farms  were  between  100 
and  200  acres  in  size,  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
those  visited. 

This  is  a  dairy  section,  and  probably  the  farms  sur¬ 
veyed  are  better  than  average,  because  they  are  all 
reasonably  close  to  a  village,  and  the  majority  are  on 
good  roads.  Fourteen  farms  reported  grade  cattle,  22 
reported  grade  Holsteins.  11  reported  grade  Ayrshires, 
three  reported  purebred  llolsteins,  six  reported  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires.  Some  farmers  prefer  Ayrshire#,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  better  utilization  of  rough  pasture,  but 
the  llolsteins  are  equally  popular.  Some  very  fine 
herds  of  both  breeds  are  not  included  in  the  figures 
given. 

Thirty -seven  farms  had  over  20  cows.  The  special¬ 
ized  nature  of  the  farming  here  tends  to  make  fairly 
large  herds  the  most  profitable.  Milking  machines  are 
almost  always  found  on  farms  which  have  over  20 
cows,  and  have  been  a  big  factor  in  helping  the  labor 
situation.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  raise  crops  to 
feed  a  greater  number  of  cows  than  he  can  conveniently 
milk  by  hand. 

Poultry  is  becoming  more  popular  here.  While  some 
people  are  expecting  an  over-production  of  poultry 
products,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  New 
York  Gity  will  buy  all  the  first-class  eggs  produced  in 
New  York  State  in  preference  to  buying  them  from 
Western  States.  The  quality  has  not  always  been 
good,  but  is  improving,  at  least  in  this  locality.  Fif¬ 
teen  farms  reported  more  than  75  hens,  which  was 
arbitrarily  placed  as  the  dividing  line  between  a  farm 
flock  for  home  use  and  a  business  flock.  The  majority 
of  the  larger  flocks  arc  White  Leghorns. 

The  average  milk  production  of  those  reporting  was 
between  4.500  and  5.000  lbs.  Three  averaged  less  than 
2,000  lbs.,  while  one  herd  averaged  10,000  lbs.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  being  given  to  better  breeding, 
but  not  enough  men  are  interested,  and  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Better  sires,  and  more  rigid  culliug 
of  low  producers,  will  help  to  make  dairying  more 
profitable.  h.  l.  cosLink. 


Can  You  Answer  This? 

You  people  are  always  talking  about  the  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  I  came  across  a  case  recently  that  has  you  beaten 
a  mile.  My  wife  was  in  a  store  in  Watkins  when  a 
huckster  brought  in  20  or  more  bunches  of  vegetables, 
and  the  grocer  paid  him  five  cents  each.  She  wanted 
a  bunch  of  asparagus,  anil  asked  the  price.  Price  25 
cents  each!  Needless  to  say.  he  did  not  sell,  but  some 
poor  town  dweller  will  probably  ger  stung. 

My  April  milk  netted  about  2 1  -j  cents  per  quart. 
Post  of  production  about  4  cents;  brings  from  12  to 
lG  cents  in  Newark.  My  cows  are  due  iu  August,  and 
are  drying  off.  Eight  quarts  of  this  milk  actually 
makes  1  lb.  of  butter,  worth  49  cents  locally.  Burterfat 
same  according  to  cream  buyers.  What  is  the  reason 
a  lug  organization  like  the  Co-operative  Dairymen  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  living  price?  There  is  no  surplus  any¬ 
where,  and  butter  is  iu  demand.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

Schuyler  Go..  N.  Y. 


Season  in  this  locality  is  backward.  Trees  are  just  in 
full  leaf.  Field  corn  is  being  planted  and  gardens  made. 
Oats  are  generally  up,  but  not  many  potatoes  planted 
yet.  Late  frosts  have  spoiled  most  fruit  trees  in  the 
hover  country,  but  this  vicinity  is  in  a  higher  altitude, 
and  frosts  did  not  occur  here,  consequently  fruit  buds 
are  looking  fine  :  trees  bloomed  full.  Our  Summer  guests 
are  beginning  to  arrive,  there  being  several  cottages 
owned  by  our  city  friends,  besides  two  hotels.  The 
sugar  crop  did  not  amount  to  much  this  year;  most 
people  think  it  does  not  pay  for  time  and  trouble  to  fuss 
with  it  for  price  received.  •  p. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 
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into  lengths  and  put  together  with  glue 
and  tacks  to  make  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  all  the  numbers  up  to  10. 
They  are  4  in.  tall,  and  have  flat  bases, 
and  are  so  made  that  each  one  will  stand 
alone.  They  can  be  used  to  build  with, 
and  gradually  the  child  will  learn  to  know 
the  names  of  the  different  letters  and 
numbers.  From  that  it  is  but  a  step  to  t;  e 
simpler  words,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
phonic  system  by  which  reading  is  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools  now  will  enable  a 
mother  to  step  front  one  word  to  another 
so  easily  that  a  very  little  child  can  fol¬ 
low.  Our  tive-yoar-ohl  son,  Van,  has 
already  learned  his  uanv,  and  from  that 
has  learned  other  words  of  the  “an"  fam¬ 
ily — fan.  man,  ran,  pun,  can.  lie  builds 
the  words  himself  and  makes  play  of  it. 
The  set  which  we  have  cost  a  dollar,  and 
are  so  solidly  built  that  they  will  stand 
as  much  wear  and  tear  as  any  other  set 
of  blocks.  MBS.  E.  E.  L. 


mace,  allspice,  cloves  and  cinnamon ;  one 
ounce  each  of  gum  benzoin  pounded 
coarse,  one  ounce  chipped  orris  root,  a 
little  dried  and  pulverized  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  sandalwood  sawdust  and  pow¬ 
dered  myrrh.  Mix  all  together  and  pack 
in  the  rose  jar.  In  the  bottom  put  a  little 
oil  of  rose  and  a  grain  of  musk;  then 
pack  in  prepared  mixture,  Some  add.  as 
each  layer  is  packed,  a  little  bay  rum. 
but.  we  think  this  overpowers  the  odor  of 
roses.  When  the  jar  is  packed,  cover 
tightly  and  leave  closed  for  three  months, 
so  that  the  perfume  may  be  well  blended. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


You  ought  to  drink 
only  the  best! 

I'llripe.  ti.'uu fined  fruit  does  not 

agree  with  you  ;  neither,  does 
unripe,  damaged  coffee. 

"MV  OWN"  coffee  is  a  wonder- 

tni  of  whole,  sound, 

large  berries.  It  is  roasted  fresh, 
it  w  ill  agree  with  yon. 

DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  $3,00  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for 
10  ihs.  prepaid. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
73  Front  Street  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  Distant  Fields  the  Clover  Brims  with 
Bloom 

In  distant  fields  the  clover  brims  with 
‘  bloom, 

And  daisies  weave  their  dances  on  the 
hills. 

Along  its  silver  bank  the  river  spills 

Tale,  sparkling  ripples  where  the  willows 
loom  ; 

Yet  in  the  confines  of  some  narrow  room 

Here  in  the  town  where  tumult  never 
stills 

We  walk  a  weary  round  of  cares  and 


Some  New  Gift  Ideas 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  girls 
of  our  little  community  is  soon  to  he  mar¬ 
ried.  and  to  go  far  away  to  her  new  home. 
The  Sabbath  school  class  to  which  she 
belongs  gave  a  party  in  her  honor  and 
presented  her  with  a  set  of  very  pretty 
dishes.  On  presenting  them,  an  explana- 

„  „  _ _ ,  .  „ "  tion  was  given,  as  follows:  The  dishes 

Oh.  to  change  these  pavements  for  the 

rocks 

That  ramble  down  beside  some  wood¬ 
land  brook, 

And  for  the  roar  and  rushing  in  the 
street 

To  hear  the  wind  amid  the  great  hem¬ 
locks 

That  guard  the  far-flung  heights,  and, 
oh,  to  look 

Not  on  man's  work,  but  God’s,  pure 
and  complete ! 

ELISABETH"  SCOLLAKD 
in  New  York  Herald. 


If  you  flrm’t  know  my  codec  I  will  send  you  3-lb- 
to  try  for  Si-00.  All  my  coffee  sold  on  money 
back  guarantee. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  (ho- 
machines.  Ileal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'Hti]' 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  .Send  20  cents 
for  siugle  pair ;  95 cents  for  lm.lf  8 

dozen;  or  Si.  80  per  dozen.  Sizes  {j  !|\ 
9VS-H&-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  .  ijjjffl 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Stale  :i| 

size  of  shoe.  J  .  tMu 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


for  much  reflection  and  discussion,  but 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  “preach  a  ser¬ 
mon.”  I  merely  wish  to  state  that  it  is 
so  easy  to  strew  a  few  flowers  along  the 
pathway  of  the  living — a  kind  word,  a 
little  gift,  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
trouble — and.  later,  there  is  no  room  for 
vain  regret. 

Having  been  nil  invalid  one-third  of  my 
life.  I  have  known  the  joy  both  of  giving 
and  receiving,  and  recent  experiences  in 
being  literally  showered  with  flowers 
prompted  me  to  write  this.  I  live  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  a  lively  little 
educational  center  and  have  a  number  of 
kind  friends  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  who  “say  it  with  flowers." 

The  first  Saturday  of  this  month  (May) 
was  violet  day.  The  first  contribution 
came  from  two  little  nephews  who  live 
on  an  adjoining  farm.  A  gentle  knock 
was  heard  at  a  front  door,  and  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  only  a  bouquet  at  the  door, 
although  shortly  afterward  the  little  lads 
were  discovered  hiding  behind  a  rose¬ 
bush.  Then  they  came  in  and  gleefully 
talked  of  the  i r  ‘'surprise,”  while  the  little 
three-year-old  nephew  explained;  “I 
pick’  the  dandy-lions  fo’  you  an’  help’ 
pick  the  vi’lcis.  too."  All  day  the  bou¬ 
quets  came,  until  there  were  five  of  pur¬ 
ple  violets.  Loveliest  of  all  was  a  large, 
low,  glass  dish  filled  with  a  mass  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  green,  brought  by  a  neighbor's 
daughter,  who  said:  “I  picked  these  for 
mamma,  but  she  said  she  would  enjoy 
them  better  if  you  could  enjoy  them,  too.” 

The  second  Saturday  the  shower  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  bouquets  of  giant  pansies 
from  town  friends  and  a  bouquet  each  nf 
purple,  yellow  and  fragrant  white  violets 
from  schoolgirls.  <>n  Sunday  a  bouquet 
of  purple  lilacs  and  Narcissi,  one  of  apple 
blossoms  and  one  of  beautiful  salmon -pink 
geraniums  and  ferns  were  added  to  the 
collection. 

Happy?  How  could  even  an  invalid 
he  otherwise  than  happy  in  a  bower  of 
fragrant  beauty?  Proudest,  if  not  hap¬ 
piest,  of  all  the  donors  of  flowers  are  the 
little  tots  who.  in  this  way,  may  be 
taught  to  think  of  others.  Flowers  are 
such  quiet,  refreshing  “company"  that  it 
surely  pays  to  share  thorn  generously  wi  h 
others,  especially  the  sick,  the  lonely  or 
the  aged.  a  CO  entry  Invalid. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


We  saw  recently  iu  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  a  sale  of  regulation 
navy  hammocks  for  ,$1.55.  They  were 
merely  a  rectangular  piece  of  heavy  white 
sailcloth,  with  eyelets  for  hanging,  and 
would  be  handy  for  camping,  or  ou  the 
farm. 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 


wiili  tliu  l\  S.  ('ooU  Slovp  Prit'v.  Can 
1m>  iimm!  oh  Cook  or  CiiiH  SIovk.  Dries 
nil  fruit.')  mill  voffotalilM.  Thousands 
in  u#c\  Endowed  by  Apr»  I.  Dept.  U.  s. 
hoy.  Sal  itlii  H  Ioii  4.  mi  run  teed. 
Directions  free.  I'rloe  >5.50  and  po>t- 
njre.  Write  for  full  description  nnd 
price  delivered  to  3*ou.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN'  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Itojc  J-U  M’nync#l>oro,  Pu. 


It  urn  arb  and  fig  marmalade  calls  for 
N  lbs.  of  rhubarb,  M  lbs.  of  sugar,  1  lb. 
of  figs,  juice  of  one  lemon,  grated  rind 
of  one-half  lemon.  Wash  the  figs  and 
cut  fine:  put  in  bottom  of  preserving 
kettle.  Cut  the  rhubarb  into  inch  cubes 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  figs;  over 
the  rhubarb  spread  1  lb.  of  the  sugar,  and 
let  it  stand  over  night.  The  next  day 
cook  slowly  till  it  looks  clear,  then  add 
the  remainder  of  sugar,  and  cook  till 
thick.  About  15  minutes  before  taking 
from  the  fire  add  the  lemon  rind  and 
juice.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses  or  jars. 


9879.  One  -  piece 
dress,  with  over 
panel,  for  misses  and 
small  women.  20 
cents. 


p  |  OF  SLIGHTLY  ll  VMMiEIt  CROCKERY 
D  Ci  I  f  0 1  o  Hold  riiliuiwul  t*.  ronkiitcmtre,  .ihimlnum  wiro.  «*ir. 
shipped  direct  from  factors  to  consumer.  Write  MS 
for  particulars.  E.  SWflSEV  8  CO.,  Portland. .Maine 


2108.  Bathing  Suit 
with  knickers.  34  to 
44  bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  30 
or  44  inches  wide, 
1%  yards  54,  with  2 
yards  30  or  40.  1  c, 
yards  54  for  knick¬ 
ers.  20  cents. 


PATCHES  for  Patchwork  ter  for  house¬ 
hold  package.  Co  limes.  Percale*.  Ginghams,  etc.  Orh<  r 
bargains.  TEXTILE  STOKES,  Bo*  301*.  Yaltnille.  Conn. 


5x7  inches,  25  all  different,  post  paid  25c. 

H.  Hneppner  301  Bill  Ave..  Lono  Island  Cily,  N.  Y 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


j  Wit. i.  a  Southern  correspondent,  Davida 
|R.  Smith,  send  her  address  to  this  de¬ 
partment? 


SnnJ  Vegetables  by  slunm  Jn  two  hours*  on  tho 

“GRANGER” 
Home  Evaporator 

Cheaper  Ilian  canning— No  jara— No  sugar— 
Lena  work  —  No  I039  —  Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  dialog  l’1 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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Here  is  an  old-fashioned  recipe  for 
"candied  fruit.  Pitted  cherries  and  plums, 
or  quartered  apricots,  arc  especially  fle- 
*  litin  us  candied:  Weigh  the  fruit,  and 
(  for  each  pound  allow  a  pound  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  water.  Roil 
.these  together  to  make  the  syrup,  cooking 
luntil  it  has  reached  "soft-ball”  stage  (2MS 
degree.  Fahrenheit).  Put  the  fruit  in  a 
shallow  dish  nnd  pour  the  syrup  over  so 
'that  all  the  fruit  is  covered.  Set  on  the 
-fire  and  allow  to  come  once  to  the  boil, 
’and  then  set  aside  until  the  next  day. 
(Drain  the  fruit  ou  to  a  sieve  and  add 
another  cup  of  sugar  to  the  syrup  and 
•boil  agaiu  until  it  reaches  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  first  time;  put.  in  the 
fruit,  again  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil, 
and  then  set  aside  until  next  day 
I  this  three  times,  allowing  the  additional 
-U  np  of  sugar  each  time.  By  then  the 
fruit,  will  have  absorbed  all  the  syrup 


2130.  Blouse  v.'.th 
ruglHii  sleeves,  34  to 
42  bust. 

10S2.  Embroidery 
motif,  3*4  Inches 
wide,  with  narrow 
banding  1*4  inches 
wide  to  match. 

Tllft  medium  size 
will  require  1L 
yards  of  material 
3<»,  40  or  42  inches 
Wide.  20  cents. 


9875.  Boy’s  Coat, 
2  to  10  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2*4  yards  of 
material  SO  indies 
wide.  21)  cents. 


As  the  kitchen  is  a  workshop  wherein 
a  housewife  spends  much  time,  the  tool' 
should  be  such  its  to  make  the  work  easier. 
The  correct  height  of  sink,  range,  etc.,  is 
an  important  factor  in  avoiding  back¬ 
aches.  . 

The.  top  of  our  sink  is  MM  m.  from  the 
floor,  but  a  toll  woman  should  have  it 
higher.  A  little  experimenting  may  he 
necessary  to  ascertain  just  the  height  at 
which  the  work  can  be  done  with  least 
strain.  Have  the  drain  board  extend  we’l 
to  the  left  of  the  sink,  as  it  is  needed  more 
on  that,  side  than  on  the  right.  Our  drain 
hoard  is  covered  with  zinc,  and  is  thus 
more  sanitary  and  convenient  than  if  of 
bare  wood  or  covered  with  oilcloth. 

The  work  table  is  strong,  but  light, 
nnd  is  fitted  with  castors,  so  it  can  lit* 
easily  moved  front  place  to  place  to  sui! 
the  work.  Wheel  it  near  the  sink  and 
many  steps  are  saved  when  washing  a 
great  pile  of  dishes.  It  is  Ml!  in.  high,,  so 
that  I  do  not  have  to  stoop  when  working 
at  it. 

The  clothes  rack  also  is  fitted  with  cas¬ 
tors.  so  is  easily  moved  when  filled  with 
clothes. 

A  long-handled  dustpan  is  another  back- 
saver. 

I  notice  so  many  women  putting  their 
tubs  on  boxes  or  chairs  that  are  entirely 
too  low.  Our  wash  bench  is  a  hpmemade 


are  of  a  “stock  pattern”  carried  regularly 
in  a  large  store  of  a  neighboring  city,  and 
if  the  bride-to-be  or  any  of  her  friends 
wish  to  add  other  pieces  of  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  to  I  !k*  set,  they  may  do  so.  The 
class  was  not  a  large  one,  so  I  lie  pieces 
presented  by  them  were  not  many,  but 
friends  and  other  organizations  to  which 
she  belongs  have  taken  up  the  idea,  and 
the  prospects  are  the  bride  will  go  into 
her  new  home  with  a  very  Complete  set  of 
(‘°  dishes — more  than  any  one  set  of  friends 
could  afford  to  give. 

After  assisting  in  purchasing  this  set,  a 
society  to  which  she  belongs  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  buy  another  expensive  gift,  but 
wished  to  give  her  something  distinctively 
from  them.  A  recipe  file  ease  was  pur- 
rrrun  is  treated  tlie  same  way.  if  at  any  chased,  put  up  in  a  neat  little  oak  case 

(time  the  syrup  gets  too  sugary  and  crusts.  a  hundred  cards  on  which  to  write 

i  t  ..  ,,  ,  ,  ,,  .  recipes,  and  a  complete  set  of  index  cards, 

do  not  add  the  extra  cup  at  the  next  Facli  of  the  members  took  a  card  and 
(boiling,  but.  instead  put  in  a  few  spoons-  wrote  on  it  her  favorite  recipe  with  her 
(fill  of  boiling  water.  signature.  Some  of  them  gave  original 

recipes.  The  case  complete  cost  only  SI, 
and  since  there  are  20  members,  the  indi- 
Preparing  a  Rose  Jar  vidual  cost  will  he  but  five  cents.  No 

wai  4.„ii  ...  i  ,  i  ,,  matter  bow  many  cook  books  the  bride 

W  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  rose  l,.,,.,.  ‘  n  .  ,  . 

1 1  dr”  7  What  serf  nf  snices  ire  nse/17  "aic.  she  will  have  a  gieat  many 

J,U  .  wnat  suit  ot  sprees  arc  used f  recipes  of  her  friends  which  she  will  wish 

j  #».i.  t.  to  keep,  and  the  recipe  file  case  will  most 
1  Collect  the  rose  leaves  from  fragrant,  likely  ho  used  more  than  any  cook  book 
fully  open  or  falling  flowers,  and  dry  in  she  has. 

the  shade.  A  mosquito  net  bag,  hung  in  Small  Turkish  towels  for  wiping  the 
an  airy  place,  is  convenient  for  this,  as  face  and  hands  are  a  nice  addition  to  any 
the  petals  cannot  blow  away,  and  can  he  linen  chest.  Iu  these  days,  when  real 
shaken  about  to  aid  drying.  The  old-  linen  face  towels  are  almost  beyond  our 
fashioned  European  way  was  to  spread  reach,  it  seems  necessary  to  come  down 
out  the  petals,  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  but  to  cotton  towels,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
this  makes  too  much  moisture,  and  the  that  cotton  buck  can  be  almost  non¬ 
petals  tend  to  become  matted  together,  so  absorbent.  But  these  Turkish  towels  are 
we  prefer  drying  without:  salt.  soft,  and  very  absorbent,  and.  best  of  all. 

Your  rose  petals  being  dried,  you  arc  require  no  ironing.  The  loose  weave 
ready  for  the  pot-pourri  mixture.  To  pre-  makes  them  easily  washed,  even  if  much 
.pure  pot-pourri,  in  addition  to  rose  petals,  soiled,  anrl  they  wear  as  long  as  other 
'll  SO  dried  leaves  or  flowers  of  scented  go-  cotton  towels  of  the  same  price, 
ranium,  pinks,  lavender,  lemon  verbena,  There  are  now  for  the  little  folks  a  set 
or,  in  fact,  any  sweet-smelling  plant  that  of  blocks  which  are  far  ahead  of  the  old 
retains  its  fragrance  when  dried.  To  six  square  building  blocks  with  letter  painted 
quarts  of  the  dried  petals  an4  leaves,  use  or  cut  into  the  sides.  These  new  blocks 
one-fourth  ounce  each  of  coarsely  ground  arc  made  of  inch-square  white  wood,  cut 
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1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  § 

§  Dy  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

2  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

£j  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  3l)th  Street,  New  York  5 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiimmn 


This  attractive  234-page 
hook  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


Instantly  Dissolving  Salt  Is  Best 

The  soft  porous  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
JHMk  Salt  melt  instantly  and  completely  like  a  snow 
flake.  Every  speck  works.  No  waste.  Best  for 
■  cooking,  baking,  meat  curing,  butter  making  and 
UHf  table  use.  Does  not  lump  or  cake  like  ordinary  salt. 

Goes  farther  because  it  is  nil  salt,  pure  salt.  No  moisture  in 
■HF  it.  Your  dealer  has  it-  Wtite  for  free  booklet. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta 


COLONIAL 


FARMERS*! 

fttiSSiEWt51! 

«**!»  0»» 


COLONIAL 


Smooth  —  Hard — Lasthig —  Won't  Chip 


For  Stock  Salt — Use  Colonial  Block  Salt 
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affair,  that  is  not  at  all  pretty,  but  it  is 
strong,  large  enough  to  hold  two  tubs, 
ami  high  enough  to  work  without  bending 
at  an  on  comfort  able  angle. 

.lust  try  working  with  everything  at 
the  proper  height,  and  see  how  much 
easier  it.  is.  Kt'Tii  w.  Gordon. 


Be  of  Good  Cheer 

Everywhere  this  Spring  we  heard 
“There  are  better  times  ahead,”  and  how 
good  it  seems  after  hearing  “Cheer  lip, 
the  worst  is  yet  to  oome."  Spring  was 
1  ite  in  coming  in  Vermont,  hut  May 
brought  11s  such  warm  days  that  vegetation 
fast  caught  up  with  the-  season.  Wo  have 
had  such  beautiful  weather  that  farm 
work  has  gone  ahead  fast.  If  "One  is 
nearer  God’s  heart  in  a  garden  than  any¬ 
where  else  on  earth”  I  surely  ought  to  he 
growing  better  every  day,  for  every  pleas¬ 
ant  day  af.or  baby  wakes  from  bis  noon¬ 
tide  nap  he  and  I  go  gardening,  lie  has 
a  trowel  for  a  shovel,  and  a  place  thick 
with  dandelion's  gold  under  an  apple  tree. 
Errol  walks  now.  but  it  is  more  fun  to 
wander  on  all  fours  up  and  down  the  gar¬ 
den  paths,  and  lay  Ids  little  face  against 
the  velvety  polyanthus,  pansy  or  English 
daisy  borders,  and  smell  and  say.  “See. 
Ihey’re  pitty."  and  he  is  grov\ing  stronger 
ami  rosier  every  day. 

"Is  your  housework  and  sewing  all 
done?”  Oh,  no.  but  many  years  ago  1 
read  of  a  woman  who  remarked  that 
when  she  reached  the  Other  Side  she 
should  hate  to  think  she  spent  all  the 
days  of  her  probation  here  scrubbing  a 
board:  don’t  you  agree V 

Then  the  bird  neighbors  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  our  friendliness;  one  day  Winsome 
Bluebird  sat  in  the  Jiutterniit  tree  and 
flew  down  within  eight  feet  of  me  when  I 
tossed  out  angleworms  from  the  flower 
led.  Cedar  waxwing  came  as  near,  very 
observant  of  my  work,  while  today  I  sur¬ 
prised  Mr.  Goldfinch  taking  a  bath  when 
I  went  to  the  1. it  tie  Brook  to  get  water  to 
sprinkle  some  newly  set  plants. 

If  is  a  great  growing  season  :  the  scions 
are  starting  nicely,  tlie  newly  set  honey 
locust  are  all  living,  fruit  of  all  kinds 
bloomed  well  and  is  setting  well,  while 
the  germination  of  seeds  seems  to  be  well 
above  the  average. 

What  good  people  there  are  in  the 
world !  After  I  wrote  of  raising  bouse 
plants  from  seeds,  unseen  friends  sent  me 
many  other  varieties,  and  there  are  over 
100  baby  Gloxinias  alone,  besides  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Oxalis. 
etc.,  and  now  two  Jerusalem  cherry  seed¬ 
lings  have  arrived.  Some  day  some  may 
like  to  know  how  it  is  doup  in  a  little  00- 
yea r-old  farmhouse.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  have  lived  here  21  years  and  not  done 
more  with  perennial  vegetables.  And  why 
buy  sage  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  and 
raked  up,  dirt,  weeds  and  all V  So  this 
little  herb  garden  is  beginning  to  expand. 
Thyme  seed  germinated  beautifully  and 
there  are  four  rosemary  plants.  Lavender 
and  Summer  savory  are  not  up  yet.  hut 
sage  is  coming. 

The  ideas  of  other  kifeheus  are  inter¬ 
esting.  We  are  trying  to  turn  this  house 
into  our  castle  in  Spain.  The  staining 
of  a  floor  with  permanganate  of  potash 
appealed  to  me.  There  is  timber  of  all 
kinds  on  the  farm,  but  no  hard  wood 
good  enough  for  flooring,  so  will  have  a 
clear  spruce  floor.  Would  this  solution 
be  a  good  dye  for  it.  and  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  oil  it  with  linseed  oil.  or  isn’t  the 
"il  linish  suitable  to  use  on  spruce? 

The  present  kitchen  and  living  room 
will  lie  used  as  a  living  room,  hut  a  kitch¬ 
en  proper  will  he  finished  in  a  woodshed 
ill.  and  "built-in-ness"  is  my  hobby.  The 
built-in  woodbo.ves  arc  nice,  but  the  very 
best  on(>  1  ever  saw  was  a  built-on  cup¬ 
board.  The  lower  part  was  filled  with 
wood  through  a  small  door  at  the  back; 
on  the  kitchen  side  it  opened  like  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  a  door.  The  wood  could  be 
easily  reached,  but  the  upper  part  of  the. 
woodshed  cupboard  was  fitted  with 
shelves  and  nails,  and  here  was  the  pile 
of  waste  papers,  extra  cloths  for  cleaning, 
stove  blacking  and  brushes,  lamps,  can¬ 
dles.  etc.  There  was  no  patent  on  it.  so 
we  will  copy  if. 

In  the  living  room  is  a  big  built-in  cup¬ 
board.  Now  1  want  it  opened  at  the  back 
and  through  the  partition  into  the  kitchen 
to  be.  and  a  step  will  place  things  from 
tin*  stove  to  the  cupboard,  and  on  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  side  a  step  will  place  things 
from  the  cupboard  to  the  table. 

<  >n  the  south  side  I  want  casement 
windows,  and  beneath  these  1  want  more 
built-in  cupboards  to  hold  separator  tools, 
small  garden  tools,  children’s  rubbers, 
mittens,  shoe  repair  Outfit,  hammer, 
lacks  and  nails.  Things  more  important 
come  first,  hut  the  men  will  work  on  it 
as  they  have  time. 

Mother  and  1  sttill  make  rugs,  and  we 
are  always  interested  in  new  color  com¬ 
binations.  Her  last  order  was  for  a 
braided  rug.  all  black  and  white,  the  cen¬ 
ter  braided  of  two  strands  of  black  and 
one  of  white,  for  1“  or  more  rows,  then 
all  black  one.  mottled  three,  black  one. 
mottled  two.  black  one,  mottled  one  and 
black  one.  I  am  going  To  braid  a  similar 
one  of  hi  tie.  black  and  white.  Flour  sacks 
furnish  good  white  material  cheaply.  To 
the  members  of  the  Economy  Club  these 
sacks  are  a  great  help. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  having  a  member¬ 
ship  drive  in  Vermont,  and  we  all  went 
to  the  talk  and  moving  picture,  Spring 
Valley.  This  was  different  from  the  last 
one  I  went  to.  Sometime-  I  may  not 
live  To  see  it — our  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  movies  for  our  school  chil¬ 
dren.  teaching  nature  study,  geography 


and  history,  possibly  literature,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  things  told  of  in  their  text 
books  will  seem  like  life,  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  afar.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Shortcake  Variations 

Berries  are  plentiful  this  year,  and  the 
everbearers  give  us  such  a  long  season 
that  many  varieties  of  shortcake  are  in 
order.  (’berries,  peaches  and  oranges, 
too,  are  good  substitutes*  for  berries. 
Quick  and  easy  to  prepare,  but  not  the 
less  tasty,  js 

Cracker  Shortcake. — For  three  people, 
allow  six  large  soda  crackers,  one  pint  of 
thin  cream,  three-fourths  epp  of  sugar, 
one  quart  of  berries  and  a  few  drops  of 
almond  or  lemon  extract.  Crush  the  ber¬ 
ries  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  soak 
the  crackers  for  10  minutes  in  the  cream, 
to  which  the  extract  and  the  remaining 
sugar  have  been  added.  Put  together  as 
usual  and  pour  over  them  any  cream  that 
is  left. 

Equally  good  is  peach  shortcake,  made 
with  l’rench  toast.  Prepare  the  toast  in 
the  usual  way.  using  one  egg,  three  cups 
of  milk  and  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  to 
six  thick  slices  of  stale  bakers’  bread,  out 
in  half.  Brown  delicately  in  a  little  hot 
fat;  it  should  be  soft  and  custardy.  Ar¬ 
range  mi  individual  plates,  with  sliced 
and  sweetened  peaches  (or  other  fruit  i 
between  layers,  and  serve  with  cream  if 
you  have  it. 

Busk  Koll-Me  T’p. — One  compressed 
yeast  cake,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  mashed  potato,  one  cup  of 
potato  water,  two  cups  of  flour.  Beat 


necessary  for  progress,  hut  that  does  not 
mean  that  everything  must-  be  changed. 

In  regard  to  short  skirts,  it  has  taken 
me  a  whole  year  to  get  mine  up  to  my 
shoe  tops,  and  every  time  I  go  on  the 
street  T  am  worrier]  for  fear  my  cotton 
stockings  show ;  for  I  have  too  many 
shoes  and  stockings  to  buy  for  my  children 
to  indulge  iu  -ilk  stockings,  and  even  if 
I  had  silk  stockings,  I  should  feel  the 
same  about  my  skirts,  for  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime  are  hard  to  change.  I  know 
tlmre  are  some  who  always  go  to  extremes 
and  wear  their  skirts  too  short,  but  it  is 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  about 
which  I  am  speaking.  It  is  the  use  of 
good  things,  and  not  their  abuse,  which 
I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds. 

Another  good  style  is  the  bobbed  hair. 
I  know  this  will  raise  a  storm  of  protest, 
but  it  is  true  just  the  same.  It  is  more 
sanitary  than  long  hair,  more  easily  taken 
care  of.  and  becoming  to  more  types  of 
faces  than  any  other  style  of  hairdress¬ 
ing.  But  I  haven’t  the  courage  of  my 
convictions,  though  if  my  hair  was  natur¬ 
ally  curly  I  should  have  it  bobbed.  But 
I  haven't,  the  time  to  spare  to  curl  it.  and 
I  really  would  look  an  awful  fright  if  it 
were  not  curled.  I  haven't  the  courage 
to  wear  it  straight  bobbed,  so  unless  the 
best  of  the  women  of  my  age  bob  theirs. 
I  .shall  be  a  meek  little  sheep  and  follow 
the  leader. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  styles  has  come 
to  stay,  and  that  is  athletics  for  women. 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  women  had  not 
gone  in  for  athletics,  they  never  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  go  after  the 


A  pretty  .mil  useful  gift  fur  a  housewife  wouhl  lie  one  of  the  hot  ilish  holder  sets  Illustrated. 
Kaclt  set  consists  of  four  pieces,  three  holders  aitd  a  case  for  them.  Either  oj’1  these  sets  could 
he  made  iu  an  evening.  No.  1700  is  for  eross-stiteh  embroidery  in  blue.  No.  liLOA  is  for  outline 
embroidery,  also  in  blue.  The  designs  are  stamped  on  unbleached  muslin,  and  with  tloss  to  com¬ 
plete  embroidery  cost  50  cents  per  set. 


well  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  one 
hour;  then  add  "lie  beaten  egg,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  flour  for  a  soft 
dough — about  three  cups.  Let  it  rise  un¬ 
til  double  in  hulk,  when  half  the  dough 
may  be  formed  into  rusks.  Boll  out  the 
rest  in  an  oblong,  about  half  ail  inch 
thick,  and  cover  with  raspberries  or 
blackcaps  which  have  been  crushed, 
sweetened  and  drained  "of  their  super¬ 
fluous  juice.  Set  in  a  warm  place  until 
very  light  and  puffy,  bake  about  hali  an 
hour  and  serve  warm,  with  berry  juice 
for  sauce. 

Banner  Tea  Cake. — One-fourth  cup  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoons  "f  baking  -powder.  Spread 
in  a  shallow  pan  and  cover  with  ripe  ap¬ 
ples  or  peaches,  peeled  and  cut  into 
eighths;  press  down  slightly  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  adding  a  dusting  <>f  cinna¬ 
mon.  Bake  about  40  minutes. 

Blueberry  Card. — One-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter.  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half 
teaspoon  each  of  soda,  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg.  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one 
pint  of  blueberries,  dredged  with  flour, 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff,  with  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  stilt.  Mix  in  the  order 
given  and  bake  iu  a  large  shallow  pan. 
Serve  warm,  with  foamy  sauce. 

RACHEL  K.  PAHLGREN. 


We  Are  All  a  Flock  of  Sheep 

For  instance,  let  ns  consider  the  styles 
of  clothes,  etc.  There  are  good.  bad.  and 
indifferent  styles,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  why  we  cannot  adopt  the  good 
styles  permanently.  But.  tin;  we  follow 
the  leaders  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  There 
are  two  sets  of  leaders:  the  younger  set 
that  follows  every  style  in  its  season,  and 
tlie  older  set.  that  rails  at  and  condemns 
the  younger  set.  Wo  all  follow  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Few  of  us  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions.  What  could  be  more  sani¬ 
tary.  healthful  and  comfortable  than  the 
short  skirt?  But  we  older  ones  will  put 
a  blight  on  it  in  time,  and  unless  we  are 
careful  the  long  skirt  trailing  in  the  tilth 
a tul  germs  will  be  with  ns  again,  for  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  styles  does  history 
repeat  itself.  We  are  most  of  us  fully 
convinced  that  the  short  skirt  is  best  in 
every  way.  so  why  not  let  it  stay  short? 
Why  is  it  we  can  never  let  well  enough 
alone,  but  must  keep  agitating  and  fret¬ 
ting  for  a  change?  It  is  this  constant 
desire  for  frequent  changes,  universal  the 
world  over,  which.  1  believe,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  whirlpool  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  I  realize  that  change  is 


vote.  When  they  found  themselves  phys¬ 
ically  tit  to  meet  men.  it  made  them 
mentally  more  alert,  and  hehold  the  stu¬ 
pendous  result. 

I  am  one  of  the  stay-at-home  kind,  and 
never  intended  to  vote,  for  I  was  not.  inter¬ 
ested  in  suffrage.  But  I  voted  last  year, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  for  there  are 
enough  sheep  following  the  leader,  so  I 
do  not  mind  being  one  of  the  crowd.  In 
fact,  once  iu  a  while  I  enjoy  being  one 
of  a  crowd.  1  am  willing  to  stay  on  the 
shelf  part  of  tlie  time,  but  shall  Rome 
down  often  enough  so  my  children  will 
not  gef  too  far  ahead  of  me.  They  still 
think  that  mother’s  opinion  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  is  worth  listening  to.  and  that  re¬ 
pays  me  for  the  real  effort  it  has  cost  me, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  to  keep  any¬ 
where  near  them,  they  are  rushing  along 
so  fast-  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to 
just  drift  along  and  let  them  go  ahead. 
Bless  the  youngsters!  What  a  dull,  old 
fogy  world  this  would  be  without  them. 

But  to  revert  back  to  styles:  the  men 
are  just  as  bad  as  the  women.  Oh,  yes. 
you  are!  How  many  of  you  would  have 
the  courage  to  wear  kuee  breeches  because 
they  are  more  comfortable  and  econ- 'lineal 
that)  I  he  long  ones  flapping  around  your 
shoes?  IIow  many  of  you  would  have  the 
courage  to  wear  a  soft  collar  with  a  dress 
suit,  or  wear  a  comfortable  business  suit 
on  some  dress  occasion?  You  know  you 
hate  the  stiff,  starched  collars;  hut  the 
laundryinait  doesn’t.  How  many  of  you 
wear  your  hair  just  as  you  like  it  best,  or 
do  you  wear  it  parted  because  the  rest  do. 
or  pompadour  for  the  same  reason? 

There  are  many  styles  for  women  which 
1  could  condemn,  such  as  paint  and  pow  ¬ 
der.  but  there  are  enough  others  to  do 
that,  so  T  will  not.  There  is  too  much 
blame  and  not  enough  praise  for  the 
young  people  nowadays,  so  l  will  let 
someone  else  dip  liis  pen  in  vitriol ;  I  will 
dip  mine  in  rose  water.  We  rail  at  the 
young  people  of  today,  but  what  of  the 
young  people  of  tomorrow  ?  Unless  we 
exercise  a  little  more  supervision  over 
their  leading  and  music,  they  will  be 
much  worse  than  those  of  today.  How 
can  we  expect  the  children  to  learu  and 
appreciate  good  English  when  they  see 
and  eagerly  devour  every  day  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  some  of  the  cartoons  now  serve 
them?  How  are  they  going  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  art  and  other  refining  in¬ 
fluences  when  they  have  such  examples 
before  them?  All  the  children  I  ever 
saw  were  able  to  think  up  enough  mis¬ 
chief  for  their  mental  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment  without  having  more  called  to 
their  attention. 

And  how  can  they  possibly  know  good 
music  When  their  ear  drums  are  bombarded 
with  such  ding-dong,  bang-bang,  plankity- 
plauk,  music  as  they  hear  wherever  they 


go?  All  those  things  appeal  to  the  worst 
set  >>f  emotions  in  tlie  human  family.  The 
world  cannot  run  oa  those  emotions  for 
any  length  of  time  any  more  than  the 
physical  body  could  live  on  garbage.  If 
we  feed  our  children's  minds  on  garbage, 
tlie  result  will  be  mental  indigestion  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  next  generation 
will  see  things  iu  a  much  worse  chaos 
than  they  are  now.  The  men  who  founded 
this  glorious  country  of  ours  did  not  give 
of  their  worst  emotions.  They  gave  of 
their  best,  arid  the  result  is  the  strongest 
country  in  the  world.  But.  the  strongest 
constitution  in  the  world  could  not  last  if 
fed  constantly  on  garbage,  filth  and 
germs.  We  are  constantly  working  for 
the  betterment  of  youth  and  adult  minds, 
but  what  are  we  feeding  our  children's 
minds?  roxanna. 


An  Old-fashioned  Bedroom 

The  Saturday  work  being  out  of  the 
way  and  the  old  New  England  Saturday 
night  supper  smelling  appetizingly  from 
the  oven.  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and 
tell  my  friends  about  my  bedroom.  First, 
it  is  a  child  of  my  brain  and  hands,  so 
please  excuse  me  if  I  “bear  on”  too  hard 
with  praise.  My  good  man  built  our 
bungalow  with  his  own  hands,  but  refuses 
to  touch  a  paint  brush,  and  I  find  more 
pleasure  in  doing  than  hiring. 

The  room  is  10x12  ft,,  with  north  and 
west  exposures,  getting  all  the  afternoon 
sun.  Two  windows  are  built  out  from 
the  sill,  forming  a  -shallow  angle.  This  is 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  wide  sill  makes 
an  ideal  place  for  a  hardy  fern  and  pretty 
cushion,  a  Thought  it  is  not  a  scat.  The 
walls  are  paiuted  with  flat  finish  paint. 
Pink  tint,  with  a  very  narrow  line  of 
brown  forming  a  panel  effect  on  each 
wall.  This  was  done  by  measuring  down 
front  ceiling  10  in.  and  in  front  corners 
If!  in.  Thus  the  line  runs  horizontal 
with  the  ceiling  all  hut  16  in.  on  each 
side,  then  turns  down,  running  vertically 
with  the  corners  for  IS  in.  Across  the 
corners  formed  by  this  line  I  drew  a 
spray  of  the  wild  Fall  Aster  with  its 
beautiful  bluish  violet  heads  and  long 
green  leaves,  and  painted  them  in  natural 
colors. 

Being  very  fond  of  sturdy  old  furniture, 
and  possessing  some  vary  rickety  pieces.  I 
set  to  work  to  see  what  could  be  done.  An 
<dd  four-poster  was  sent  to  the  mill  and 
the  posts  re-turned,  thus  removing  old 
dents  and  chipped  places  much  better  and 
very  much  cheaper  than  having  them 
scraped  by  hand.  It  was  then  finished 
mahogany.  An  old  table  with  small  draw¬ 
er  had  an  old  mirror  attached  to  the  back 
and  received  three  coats  of  ivory  paint. 
This  makes  a  pleasing  dressing  table.  The 
old  drawer  pulls  were  intact,  luckily,  and 
needed  only  a  brisk  rub  with  brass  polish. 
On  front  of  drawer  was  painted  a  spray 
of  the  lovely  Spring  beauties,  those  shell 
pink,  five-petal  wild  flowers,  with  their 
long,  graceful  leaves.  A  quaint  old  rock¬ 
er  with  mahogany  arms  and  rockers,  but 
otherwise  of  pine,  was  painted  ivory  with 
tlie  Spring  Penuries  on  board  of 'back; 
also  a  small  chair  to  set  before  table. 
Two  old  luster  ware  candlesticks  hold 
pink  candles  on  top  of  this  table.  A  high¬ 
boy  furnishes  drawer  mom  a-plenty.  The 
one  up-to-date  feature  I  had  to  have  was 
a  nice  hardwood  floor,  with  two  hand¬ 
made  braided  rag  rugs,  into  which  I  put 
a  bit  of  pink  to  match  the  walls. 

The  drapery  question  was  settled  by 
crisp  white  scrim  curtains,  hanging 
straight  to  the  sill,  with  over-drapes  of 
green  and  cream  cretonne  in  that  old  pat¬ 
tern  called  palm  leaf.  A  valance  goes 
around  the  lied  to  match  the  over-drapes. 

Now  comes  an  old  sea  chest,  long  mas¬ 
querading  with  the  old  folks  as  a  grain 
box.  This,  too,  required  three  coats  of 
paint  to  cover  the  years’  abuses,  and  then 
it  spray  on  the  lid  and  on  the  front  of 
the  Spring  beauties.  Iuto  this  go  spare 
blankets  and  comforters,  and  its  worth 
£as  a  storage  place  is  untold.  It  is  placed 
under  the  double  uorth  windows,  and 
with  two  pretty  cushions  to  match  over¬ 
drapes  thrown  onto  it,  furnishes  the  dear 
“foolish"  touch  every  true  home  woman 
wants  in  her  own  bed  chamber. 

MRS.  PEG. 


Philadelphia  Cinnamon  Bun 

In  common  bakeries  we  find  cinnamon 
buns  selling  at  12  for  85c.  bur  a  few 
very  fancy  bakeries  offer  cinnamon  bun 
(or  cake!,  rich,  sticky  all  through,  sell¬ 
ing  at  (Ute  per  lb.  Can  you  give  recipe 
for  making  this  rich,  sticky  sort? 

H.  B.  O. 

The  cake  described  is  what  is  known 
as  Philadelphia  cinnamon  bun.  A  recipe 
from  the  “bun  zone”  is  as  follows:  Three 
heaping  cups  of  flour,  one  pint  milk,  one 
teaspoon  butter  anti  two  of  lard,  or  all 
of  butter  if  preferred,  a  little  salt,  one 
cup  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon,  one  yeast 
rake.  Make  a  thin  butler  with  part  of 
flour,  let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  add  the  rest  of  the  flour,  let  rise, 
spread  (do  nor  roll)  on  pastry  board, 
spread  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  sugar,  roll  and  rhen  cut.  Lay 
the  buns  cut  side  down  on  well-greased 
bakiug  pan  or  round  cake  tin.  Let  rise 
again,  and  just  before  putting  in  oven 
pour  over  it  a  syrup  made  by  dissolving 
u  cup  of  brown  sugar  in  just  enough 
water  to  melt  it.  Chopped  or  seedless 
raisins  may  be  used  instead  of  currants 
if  preferred.  When  baked,  run  a  knife 
around  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  turn  the 
buns  out.  sticky  side  up. 


Swollen  Leg 

A  man  says  t hat  my  horse  has  milk  lies? 
and  cannot  be  cured.  The  horse’s  leg 
swells  when  worked  a  little  more  than 
When  idle,  from  the  hip  all  the  way  down 
to  the  hoof.  He  does  not  walk  lame. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  8.  m. 

Where  lymphangitis,  sometimes  called 
“Monday  morning  disease’'  or  “milk  leg," 
has  attacked  a  horse  several  times  the 
leg  usually  remains  permanently  enlarged, 
especially  about  the  fetlock  joint,  which 
may  assume  an  immense  size.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  called  “elephantiasis."  and  is  in¬ 
curable.  The  swelling  neither  reduces 
nor  increases  with  work  or  exercise.  The 
fact  that  the  leg  of  t lie  horse  in  ques¬ 
tion  swells  with  exercise  indicates  that 
something  other  than  milk  leg  is  present. 
It  may  lie  that  the  leg  has  been  strained 
or  sprained  at  some  time  or  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  faulty.  Treatment  indicated 
in  such  a  condition,  and  it  should  help 
materially,  would  be  to  allow  the  horse  a 
roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  but 
never  to  let  him  stand  for  a  single  day 
without  work  or  outdoor  exercise.  Each 
time  ho  comes  inio  the  stable  rub  the  leg 
dry  and  then  bandage  it  snugly  from  foot 
to  hock  joint  with  a  flannel  or  Derby 
bandage.  Do  not.  let  the  bandage  stay  on 
the  leg  more  than  six  hours.  Rub  the 
leg  thoroughly  each  time  the  bandage  is 
removed  and  night  and  morning  bathe  it 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
alcohol  ,  extract  of  witch  hazel  and  com¬ 
pound  soap  liniment.  Internal  treatment 
will  also  be  necessary.  Dissolve  one  dram 
of  iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking  water 
night  and  morning  for  five  consecutive 
days  a  week  for  two  weeks;  then  stop  for 
10  days,  after  which  the  treatment  may 
be  repeated,  if  seei^  to  be  necessary.  If 
the  horse  has  a  coarse  heavy  coal  of  hair 
lie  should  bo  clipped  at  once.  In  Summer 
do  not  feed  corn.  Use  a  mixture  of  whole 
or  crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight,  of  which  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  l  lb.  for  every  100  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  in  three  feeds,  will  he  sufficient 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Allow  a  similar  amount 
of  hay  and  let  the  horse  have  free  access 
to  rock  salt. 


NEWTON'S 


For  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS¬ 
TEMPER,  INDIGESTION 

A  Canditioner  and  Worm  Expeller,  Wind.  Throat, 
Stomach  and  Blood.  Use  two  largo  cans  lor  Heaves; 
If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded.  Ono 
largo  can  often  sufficient. 


body  from  head  to  foot  with  tincture  of 
green  soap  and  hot  water,  if  you  find  all 
of  it  affected.  If  only  parts  of  the  skin 
are  involved,  wash  those,  and  repeat  the 
washing  when  seen  to  he  necessary,  Dry 
and  blanket  the  horse  after  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  if  you  then  notice  sore  or  ab¬ 
normal  parts  on  the  body,  rub  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  half  an  ounce  each  of  Coal  tar  dip 
and  oil  of  tar  and  one  pint  of  sweet  oil 
or  cottonseed  oil.  Do  not  apply  this  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  body  at  one 
time.  Repeat  the  application  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  days.  Internally  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  until  the  animal  is  in 
normal  condition ;  then  gradually  dis¬ 
continue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least  10 
days  to  the  process. 


Sheep  for  Clearing  Land 

Noting  the  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  747.  by  M.  M.  I)..  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
asking  bow  to  kill  willows,  will  give  our 
experience,  which  proved  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  more  than  one  way.  A  number  of 
years  ago  we  bad  a  pasture,  a  part  of 
which  was  quite  moist  land,  which  was 
nearly  covered  with  willows.  Other  parts 
having  much  golden  rod  and  white  daisy, 
we  turned  in  a  small  Hock  of  sheep,  which 
ate  every  sprout  and  green  thing  on  the 
willows  as  high  as  they  could  reach, 
which  made  it  easy  cutting  the  larger 
ones.  The  next  year  the  sheep  took  every 
sprout,  as  well  as  clearing  out  the  golden- 
rod  and  daisies.  This  method  proved 
quite  easy  and  profitable  for  us;  but  there 
are  other  pests  which  the  sheep  will  not 
eat,  like  the  hardback  and  alder,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  a  good  method  of 
destroying  them.  This  was  our  starting 
point  in  keeping  sheep,  and  soon  after  we 
bought  a  registered  Shropshire  ewe.  This 
ewe  1  i ved  to  be  1.0%  years  old  and  was 
the  starting  of  our  present  registered 
flock,  which  has  been  a  source  of  both 
pleasure  aud  profit.  w.  L.  haynes. 

Vermont, 


Indigestion  causes  H oaves— 

ail  mijra  troubles  in  horses  than  all  other  diseases 
contained.  Kaep  Newton’s  Compound  on  hand. 

Occasional  dose  Keeps  the  horse  in  good  condition. 
More  for  the  money  than  nnythlm:  obtained  for  Similar 
purposes.  Two  pounds  net  In  laree  can.  or  7  5  doses; 
13  ounce*  In  small  can.  Economical  and  sate  to  use, 
dose  is  small.  Powder  form.  In  olr-tlcht  cans.  On 
the  market  over  30  years.  Used  In  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  unmy  years  before. 

Equally  effective  for  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

GSc  and  $1.25  per  can 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  by  Parcel  Post 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Feed  for  Horse 

Which  is  the  better  horse  feed,  ground 
oats  and  hominy  or  whole  oats  and 
cracked  corn?  Horses  are  working  hard. 

New  York.  o,  s.  F. 

It  is  a  rule  in  the  feeding  of  horses 
that  every  horse  that  has  sound  teeth 
should  do  his  own  feed  grinding.  The 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  very  small,  hold¬ 
ing  only  3%  gallons,  and  feed  has  there¬ 
fore  to  be  perfectly  masticated  and  satu¬ 
rated  with  saliva  before  it  is  swallowed. 
Ground  feed  of  any  kind  is  swallowed 
without  such  perfect,  mastication  and  in- 
salivatinn,  with  the  result  that  indiges¬ 
tion  is  caused.  It  is  therefore  best  always 
to  feed  a  horse  corn  in  the  ear  rather 
than  ground  corn  or  a  product  such  as 
hominy.  Oats  should  also  be  fed  whole 
and  may  have  an  addition  of  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat  bran,  which  not  only  in¬ 
duces  more  perfect  mastication,  but  is  au 
excellent  laxative  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
We  should  advise  you  to  feed  each  horse 

1  lb.  of  the  oats-bran  mixture  fur  every 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as 
a  day’s  ration  when  the  horse  is  working 
hard  and  adding  a  few  ears  of  corn  at 
noon.  Not  much  corn  is  needed  in  hot 
weather,  but  a  few  ears  are  a  welcome 
change  and  induce  slow  eating,  Allow  a 
like  quantity*  of  sound  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  as  a  day’s  ration.  Give 
most  of  it  at  night,  and  only  allow  1  or 

2  lbs.  of  it  at  noon  while  the  horse  is  cool¬ 
ing  off  before  being  watered  and  fed  bis 
grain  ration.  Enough  time  should  also 
be  allowed  to  the  horse  for  proper  masti¬ 
cation  of  his  feed  at  noon.  When  made 
to  hurry  this  meal  he  learns  to  bolt  the 
feed  u  rich  owed,  and  that  is  certain  to 
cause  indigestion.  If  you  must  give  the 
feeds  mentioned  we  should  prefer  whole 
oats  and  cracked  corn  to  ground  oats  and 
hominy,  if  ground  feed  of  any  sort  is 
used  always  wet  it  at  meal  times.  It  is 
best  also  to  dampen  a  mixture  of  oats 
and  bran.  Dry  bran  may.  however,  be 
mixed  with  the  oats  if  the  horse  tends  to 
boll  bis  feed,  and  the  mixture  should  be 
fed  from  a  large  shallow  box.  So  far  as 
possible  give  the  drinking  water  after 
meals,  unless  water  is  available  at  all 
times, 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BY  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


A  Square  Silo 

Would  you  advise  me  to  build  a  square 
silo?  w.  w.  B. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
recommend  the  building  of  a  square  silo. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  a  great 
many  dairymen  that  silos  of  this  type  do 
not  preserve  the  silage,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  waste  silage  that  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  corners  of  the  silo.  Not  only 
is  a  square  silo  more  expensive  to  con¬ 
struct,  but  if  placed  inside  a  barn  it 
would  utilize  space  that  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage.  The  modern  stave  or 
concrete  silo  is  not  only  more  efficient  in 
keeping  the  silage,  but  actually  costs  less 
and  places  the  silage  problem  beyond  the 
stage  of  speculation.  When  silos  were 
first  introduced  the  square  type  prevailed, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  they  have  survived  or  satisfied. 

,J.  W.  B. 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficien  t ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


Fistula  of  Neck 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  sore  on  the 
side  of  her  neck,  It  seems  to  be  between 
the  neck  and  jaw,  The  hole  is  about  as 
large  around  as  a  lead  pencil  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  mattery  substance.  w.  j.  t. 

We  take  it  from  your  description  that 
the  discharging  orifice  is  under  the  ear. 
If  that  is  tlie  case  if.  is  to  be  suspected 
that  if  is  a  fistula  of  the  parotid  salivary 
gland,  and  may  have  been  caused  by  a 
barb  wire  tear  or  some  such  cause.  Such 
a  fistula  would  discharge  saliva  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  pus.  The  How  would  bo 
greatest  at  meal  times  or  when  [lie  row 
was  chewing  Iter  cud.  If  it  is  a  fistula 
of  the  salivary  gland  we  should  not  ad¬ 
vise  treatment  as  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  heal  such  a  fistula  and  the 
treatment  would  necessitate  au  operation 
by  an  expert,  and  might  not  succeed.  If 
may  be,  however,  tlmt  the  discharge 
comes  from  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a 
sliver  or  bullet,  which  might  be  removed 
by  operation ;  or  it  may  be  a  discharge 
from  an  abscess  which  li  \s  been  opened 
foe  liberation  of  pus  and  nn<  failed  to 
close.  I.ump  jaw  (actinomycosis )  may 
also  cause  a  discharging  sore,  and  could 
be  cured  by  excision,  cauterization  of  tin* 
wound  and  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potash.  In  all  cases  of  this 
sort,  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  applied 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  a  possibility,  and  is  incurable  and 
contagious  and  makes  the  milk  dangerous 
for  use  by  persons  or  animals.  It’  the 
row  does  not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test 
we  should  advise  you  to  clip  the  hair 
from  the  affected  p  irt  and  paint  it  with 
a  tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day  and 
also  inject  a  little  of  the  tincture  into  the 
discharging  place  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days.  This  may  help  until  it  is  de¬ 
cided  if  an  operation  will  be  necessary. 


is*  mmaxmsMm 

S3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Buttermilk  Cheese 

I  have  just  read  in  your  magazine  that 
one  of  your  readers  has  asked  how  to 
make  cheese  from  sour  buttermilk,  flavor¬ 
ed  with  caraway  scads.  As  1  know  how 
my  mother  makes  it,  I  will  tell  you.  Put 
the  buttermilk  in  a  pan  and  set  it  in  a 
hot  oven.  As  soon  as  the  buttermilk  is 
hot  the  water  will  begin  to  separate  from 
the  milk,  and  the  milk  will  gather  into 
lumps-  When  the  water  has  separated 
from  the  milk,  have  a  bag  made  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  ready,  and  pour  the  contents  of  the 
pan  into  the  bag  and  tie  it  up,  banging  it 
on  a  nail  until  the  whey  runs  out.  After 
most  of  it  is  out  set  it  down  on  a  board 
or  stone  which  is  fiat,  lay  another  stone 
on  top.  so  the  rest  of  the  whey  will  be 
squeezed  out,  but  do  uot  take  the  stone 
off  until  the  cheese  is  hard,  which  gener¬ 
ally  takes  a  number  of  hours.  If  made  in 
the  evening  and  put  under  a  stone  It 
would  he  hard  the  next  morning;  the 
longer  the  better,  as  all  the  whey  will  he 
out.  It  can  be  flavored  with  salL  while 
making.  My  mother  does  not  care  for  it 
made  from  buttermilk;  she  has  given  it 
up  altogether,  became,  when  made  with 
sour  milk  it  is  more  tasty.  It  is  made  in 
the  same  way.  Do  not  put  too  heavy  a 
stone  on  the  bag,  as  the  pressure  may  be¬ 
come  so  great  as  to  make  it  burst.  The 
cheese  is  ready  to  cat  as  soon  as  it  is 
hard ;  it  may  be  eaten  with  bread  and 
butter,  making  a  sandwich.  Ask  your 
reader  to  try  it  both  ways  and  see  which 
is  better.  Both  are  made  the  same  way, 
being  flavored  with  caraway  seeds  and  a 
little  salt  is  wanted.  The  salt  may  be 
spread  on  top  after  making  it,  instead  of 
mixing  it  with  the  caraway  seeds.  The 
sour  milk  cheese  is  usually  sold  for  30 
Cents  a  pound.  Some  people  charge  a 
price  that  is  equal  to  t lie  price  of  the 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  used  for  the 
cheese.  The  caraway  seeds  must  be  mixed 
together,  but  the  sail  may  be  spread  on 
top  afterwards  if  wanted.  J.  A.  p. 

Connecticut. 


if  Columbia  Fly  Killer 

j  kills  every  fly  it  strikes  ; 


also  destroys  LICE  on  animals 
and  poultry.  If  your  dealer 
won’t  supply  yon,  send  direct. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
it  cal.,  90c;  leal.,  Si- 50;  Heals.,  SB 
SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 
F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
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Upward  CREAM 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  Balnbrldgog  N.  Y* 
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Does 
Not  Blister 


lor.  Tin.  5«o  SoroS houldara 
21  w.  Tm,  SI. 00  BarbWireCuts  ntfOIH 
Cracked  Hoof*  1 

t  Caked  Uddora  tnkilcti  bj 

Collar Boila  1 


'  "  txiod  It  0 

nend  for  FREE  RAMBLE.  m 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.  ■ 

D.,t.  74  KENTON.  OHIO  m 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  horse  tvhich  frequently  rubs 
and  bites  his  sides,  and  pounds  badly 
with  his  hind  feet  when  in  stall.  I  have 
called  it  lice.  There  are  thin,  flat  bunches 
on  parts  of  the  body.  I  scrubbed  with 
soap  aud  water  and  followed  this  .with 
four  quarts  of  tobacco  tea.  made  from 
about  one-third  of  n  pound  of  tobacco 
dust.  This  has  but  little  or  no  effect. 

Massachusetts.  J.  p.  n. 

Chicken  lice  sometimes  cause  intoler¬ 
able  itchiness  of  the  skin  in  horses,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  head  and  neck.  Where 
the  animal  is  infested  in  that  way  the 
hair  drops  off  in  little  spots,  or  the  en¬ 
tire  infested  part  may  become  denuded  of 
hair  when  appropriate  treatment  is  not 
given.  Tobacco  decoctions  should  kill 
chicken  lice  or  horse  lice,  and  as  it  has 
not  done  so  in  the  case  in  question,  we 
rather  suspect  that  parasitic  mange  is 
present.  That  we  cannot  determine 
without  making  a  personal  examination, 
but  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the 
horse  clipped  at  once,  and  theu  wash  the 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  Hi  e  paint  special¬ 
ist*  and  can  aupply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ua  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  ()n;i  ran  teeo. 
On  order,  for  thirty  irallonM  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  u  radius  of  three  hundred  mile.. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


August  10 — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
fordsville  District  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion.  (’rawfordsville.  Inti. 

September  S  —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
County.  Ya..  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Staunton.  Ya. 

September  21  —  Short  liovftH.  M.  V. 
Bookout.  Losantville,  Inti. 

October  5 — Clydesdales.  C.  W.  Lintl- 
gren.  Ida  (Jrove,  la. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

July  31-August  4  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Storrs, 
Conn. 

August  15-1.8 —  Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers'  Week.  .New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham.  N.  H. 

September  7-S — Northern  Nut  Drawers' 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Koehester.  N.  Y. 

September  17-2:!  —  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  lb-17 — -American  Homologi¬ 
cal  Society.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

November  15  -  25  —  National  <  Jrange, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Necrobacillosis 

Would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  pigs  and  what  to  do  for  them? 
They  are  just  a  few  days  old  and  seem 
to  be  rotting.  It  starts  in  the  head,  and 
they  rot  until  they  die.  Their  eyes  close 
ami  they  are  unable  io  walk  around. 

Pennsylvania.  k.  f.  b. 

The  sores  referred  to  are  caused  by 
germ  invasion  of  scratches,  abrasions  or 
cuts  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
or  the  skin  of  the  face  and  jaws.  Often 
the  little  sharp  teeth  in  new-born  pigs 
start  the  trouble  by  lacerating  the  gums, 
lips  and  face  of  the  fighting  (tigs,  and 
they  may  also  lacerate  the  teats  of  the 
sows  and  cause  such  pain  that  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  let  the  pigs  nurse,  and  may  also 
contract  garget,  which  makes  the  milk 
poisonous  for  tin*  pigs.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  nip  oil'  the  sharp  teeth,  provided 
it  is  done  without  bruising  or  cutting  the 
gums.  It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
teeth  are  seen  to  be  present,  and  that 
usually  is  at  birth.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  seek  the  prevention  of  infection  by 
the  tilth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus.  This 
micro-organism  is  found  normally  in  the 
intestines  of  hogs,  and  is  therefore  pre¬ 
valent  in  all  places  where  swine  have 
been  kept.  It  is  present  in  filth  on  the 
lloor  and  in  yards,  gets  onto  the  teats  of 
the  sow  and  so  infects  the  wounds  men¬ 
tioned.  Before  farrowing,  the  sow  should 
he  moved  into  a  clean,  disinfected,  freshly 
bedded  box  stall,  preferably  a  new  colony 
house  OH  grass.  Before  tin*  pigs  are  born, 
and  afterwards,  the  udder  and  teats 
should  be  washed  with  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  disinfectant,  also  includ¬ 
ing  the  rear  parts  of  the  sow.  Just  after 
farrowing,  too.  and  before  the  pigs  are 
allowed  to  nurse,  the  genitals  of  the  sow 
should  be  syriuged  out  with  blood  warm 
boiled  water  containing  two  ounces  of 
salt  to  the  gallon.  These  measures  are 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  disease  is  to 
he  prevented,  but  they  do  not  suffice.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  souse  the  heads  of  the 
pigs  at  birth  over  and  over  again  in  the 
warm  water  containing  one  ounce  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  to  the  gallon.  In 
places  where  the  disease  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  it  is  even  better  to  use  a  solution  of 
twice  that  strength.  AYheu  the  first  sign 
of  tiie  disease  is  noticed,  swab  each  lump 
ami  sore  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Then 
split  each  lump  on  the  nose  or  face  wide 
open  with  a  sharp  knife  and  saturate 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Also  scrape  each 
ulcer  clean,  swab  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  swab  them  and  the  lumps  on 
the  snout  twice  daily  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
Rickets  is  a  complication  in  the  worst 
form  of  necrobacillosis,  called  necrotic 
rhinitis,  bullnose  or  snuffles.  There  is 
no  successful  remedy  for  that  disease. 
Affected  pigs  should  be  killed  and  burned. 
Breed  from  sound  stock.  Feed  complete¬ 
ly.  Maintain  sanitary  conditions. 


Young  Turkeys  with  Sore  Eyes 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  little 
turkeys  that  have  sore  eyes?  The  little 
turkeys  are  smart  and  active  when  they 
are  hatched.  We  keep  them  in  on  a  barn 
floor  where  it  is  dry,  and  they  can  get 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  We  give  them  a 
drink  of  buttermilk  when  they  are  IS 
hours  old,  and  then  we  feed  them  boiled 
eggs,  bread  crumbs  and  onion  tops,  all 
cut  up  fine.  We  keel'  buttermilk  before 
them  all  the  time.  The  little  turkeys’ 
eyes  av<>  all  right  for  the  first  week  or 
two.  Then  there  will  be  two  or  three  out 
of  15  with  their  eyes  shut  iu  the  morning. 


There  seemed  to  he  matter  that  stuck 
their  eyes  shut.  We  would  open  them 
and  they  would  lie  all  right  the  rest  of  ttie 
day.  The  longer  they  have  it.  the  worse 
(lie  eyes  get.  They  get  so  that  their  eyes 
are  shut,  all  the  time.  They  eat  well,  even 
if  they  cannot  see  much.'  We  open  their 
eyes  every  time  we  feed  them.  We  have 
'lie  little  turkey  that  has  had  it  three 
weeks f  we  wash  his  eyes  nut  with  boric 
acid,  blit  that  did  not  serin  to  help  much, 
so  we  quit  using  it.  It  has  got  sores  in 
both  corners  of  tin-  month  in  the  last 
few  days.  It  also  has  diarrhea  in  the 

Iasi  day  or  so.  w.  o. 

1  Plan-on,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  of  this  disease  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  roup,  affecting  chiefly  the  eyes 
of  these  voung  turkeys,  and  vour  treat¬ 
ment  is  about  all  that  can  be  applied.  As 
roup  and  similar  troubles  are  contagious, 
flic  affected  birds  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  utensils  from 
which  they  have  eaten  or  drunk  should  lie 
(leaned  and  sterilized  with  boiling  water 
before  being  again  used  by  healthy  birds. 
The  eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth  may  be 
el«-ansed  several  times  daily  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid  in  water,  one  ounce 
of  boric  acid  to  quart  of  soft  water,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of 
argyrol.  to  be  obtained  from  ynitr  drug¬ 
gist.  may  be  placed  in  each  eye  of  the 
affected  bird  twice  daily  for  several  days. 
Roup,  however,  is  difficult  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  treatment,  and  the  danger  of  keeping 
it  oil  the  premises  and  permitting  it  to 
spread  if  sick  birds  are  kept,  for  under 
medical  care  is  likely  to  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalance  any  gain  from  such  treatment. 
A  young  turkey  with  closed  eyes,  sores 
about  the  mouth  and  diarrho-a  is  certainly 
beyond  nn\  hope  ,f  successful  treatment, 
•""d  f  s1’.  old  be  killed  ami  its  body 
burned.  Without  particular  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  hands  and  utensils,  the 
genus  of  the  disease  may  easily  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  one  who  handles  the  sick 
birds  to  healthy  members  of  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feed  for  Mother  and  Puppies 

Will  you  inform  me  what  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  would  be  for  an  Airedale 
brood  matron  and  litter  of  pups? 

New  Jersey.  j..  y.  yt. 

Shortly  after  the  puppies  are  born  give 
the  mother  a  drink  of  warm  milk  and 
some  meat  an  hour  or  two  later.  After 
that  she  may  be  fed  her  customary  ra¬ 
tions.  increasing  the  amount  if  the  milk 
shrinks  in  flow.  As  a  rule  it.  is  best  to 
feed  a  dog  only  one  meal  a  day.  iu  the 
evening,  but  with  a  litter  she  may  be  fed 
an  additional  im-al  of  milk  and  oatmeal 
or  stale  bread  moistened  with  soup  or 
gravy.  Do  not  feed  potatoes  or  corn- 
meal,  but  allow  vegetable  soup  and  some 
meat.  Raw  beef  bones  may  be  fed  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  avoid  chicken 
bones,  which  tend  to  splinter  and  cause 
trouble.  (live  parboiled  liver  now  and 
then  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  consti¬ 
pation.  Start  weaning  the  puppies  at 
i  wo.  weeks  ol<l  by  feeding  them  cow's  milk, 
blood  warm,  four  or  live  times  daily. 
Thcu  one  meal  a  day  of  shredded  wheat 
and  milk  may  be  substituted  for  one  of 
plain  in  ilk,  and  as  the  puppies  grow  and 
thrive  they  may  also  be  allowed  soup, 
meat  and  later  dog  biscuit.  Gradually' 
lessen  the  milk  allowance  when  puppies 
are  four  months  old,  Complete  weaning 
may  take  place  at  six  weeks,  but  it  is 
usual  to  leave  the  puppies  with  thpir  dam 
for  two  mouths.  Worms  are  the  bane  of 
puppy  hood.  They  may  be  greatly  les¬ 
sened  in  attack  or  injury  by  giving  the 
puppies  half  to  one  teaspoon  of  syrup 
of  buckthorn  once  a  week  right  along. 
If  worms  are  then  seen  to  be  present 
powdered  areea  nut  should  he  given  in 
cream  or  soup,  allowing  one  grain  for 
each  pound  of  body  weight,  and  twice  that 
amount  if  the  puppies  are  well  grown. 
Fluid  extract  of  pink  root  ( spigejja )  and 
senna  is  preferred  by  some  dog  experts. 
Repeated  doses  are  given  until  scouring 
starts.  That  usually  gets  rid  of  the 
worms.  Let  the  puppies  have  plenty  of 
exercise  on  grass  when  strong  and  able  to 
run  about.  Also  allow  fresh  drinking 
water.  If  the  slightest  sign  of  rickets 
starts  add  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil  to 
the  ration,  or  smear  it  on  the  puppies’ 
breasts  and  let  them  lick  it  off  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  given  otherwise. 


Tankage  for  Poultry 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  tankage 
for  poultry?  We  are  feeding  balanced 
rations,  and  can  secure  high-grade  tank¬ 
age.  60  per  cent  protei  a.  for  a  nominal 
figure.  ('an  we  substitute  it  for  meat 
scrap?  It  would  mean  quite  a  saving. 
Jackson.  O.  r.  a.  c. 

While  used  by  some  poultryiuen,  tank¬ 
age  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  come  into 
high  favor  as  a  poultry  food,  being  con¬ 
sidered  more  suitable  for  bogs  than  liens. 
It  is  apt  (o  lie  less  uniform  in  quality,  is 
said  to  he  less  palatable  and  not  to  be 
productive  of  as  good  results.  If  you  can 
procure  a  high-grade  product,  however,  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
try  it  out  in  at  least  an  experimental  way 
and  determine  for  yourself  whether  or  not 
you  can  profitably  replace  meat  scrap 
with  it.  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  it.  m.  b.  D. 


m 

GUERNSEYS 

I 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

bred  GUERNSEYS  LSI 

Tuts  lierd  lias  been  limit  up  ti‘0)u  the  Iwt  nr 
American  ami  Imported  dam*,  crossed  on  (dies, 
strong  in  the  May  Korn-  11  blood.  nml  largely 
from  the  bangwater  Herd,  including  the  son  or 
l-augwater  May  King  (by  May  Hose  King':  a  wo,  of 
IjlOlgWHter  Warrior  out.  of  Langwacer  May  Qm-on : 
iJinirwHier  Fashion  (sir,-  of  Langwnter  Phyllis,  TJfi 
lbs.  ft.  P  KM-oml  cow  in  t ’la -s  G):  it  son  of  Itooking- 
hiuii  iRpiiml-mi  of  May  Hose  King'.  and  two  oi 
Latigwai.-r  Fashion's  sons.  This  blood  shows  strong 
in  llo-  Advftm-n  ltrei.tor  records  of  recent  years 
An  the  benl  must  be  reduced,  we  are  offering  them 
at  veiy  moderate  prices  Write  to 

FRED  S.  GILCHREST  FOX  RUN  FARM 
Superintendent  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  to  fifteen  months  old,  carrying  12bj  to  20% 
May  Rose  blood.  Every  one  out  of  an  Advanced 
Kagistei  darn  of  genuine  high  quality  Priced 
at  fXal)  to  $r,00.  ea>'h  ami  every  one  guaranteed. 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested  For  particulars 
w  rite  J.  O.  Ilaartz,  Ten  High  St.,  Boston  9.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  talc  a  very  attracti'C.  vell- 
irrown  yearling  buff ;  dam  1ms  just  finished  with 
over  300  lbs.  t'nt  in  Class  "U6."  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  >nd  noie  the  laige  records1  hark  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Stipoivision  for  Tuberculosis. 

w.  s.  KERR,  Mgr,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 


Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


R0LLW00DFARM  - 


FOR  SAL  E _ 

Glengyles  Tam 

registered  Guernsey  bull.  7  months  old.  A.  R. 

breeding-  Fine  animal,  $100. 
MelNTOSH  FARM  -  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey 8  nn  op¬ 
portunity  to  serure  exceptionally  bred.  hrnlthy 
bulls,  from  h  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kinjr  uf  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  a.  R. 
tlams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  Dt  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARIAS,  it  S.  JU  Si..  »kil».,  r«. 


Florham  F arm  Guernseys  £?  yon?  b™ fi 

grade  cOTfs  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  :u  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  ami 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALIEN.  Mflr..  Madison.  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A  It  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHYILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  A.  R.  breed- 

inur.  two  to  seven  months  <>1*1  Price*?  moderate.  Ac* 
credited  held  No.  10036.  JAS.  E.  n  ALSTTNE.  Hindtrho»fc,  H  T. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

Fifteen  nuts.  Good  breeding.  Healthy  Low-price 
for  quick  sale.  M.  A.  BIGELOW  Croton-an-Hudson  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  for  Fritzlyn  Guern¬ 
sey  Hulls.  One  to  eight  mouths  old.  Adv. 
Keg.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  story  of  herd. 

WM.  F.  FKETZ.  Pipersville,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Sale— 6  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Cows 

recently  tested:  also  one  team  horses,  perfectly 
sound;  terms  reasonable.  Address 

K.  GOULD  Arkvllle,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  aliases  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  .  Willoughby.  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Cows,  Heifers  &  Heiler  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  At  prices 
that  will  insure  tlleir  sale.  Come  ami  see  them 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Bo*  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

n  to  9  month'*  obi  (SM5  to  £>5U  each. 

GEO.  1..  FKRKIN  &  SON  Atwater,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  sale  Best  Idooii 
tines.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy.  P*on. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

l)l!RHAjis 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  equality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  BROVE  FARM  W^hinatonyille.  N.Y. 


1  ]\  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  .'10  years.  Under  Stale  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kitiuelori  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


IIF.VOXS.  The  ol  English  I)  eed  tiiftt.  fattens  like  an 
Angus  milks  like  an  Ayrshire  with  the  qu«  litv  of  a  Jersey. 
Herd  accredited.  Olllciiiliy  lesled.  J.E  GIFFORD.  Military, Mai». 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Call 

Ape.  i  in  os.  Sire,  Dot  '»m»sby  Lutl  Dam.  Kinp  IVmuac 
Million  Ophir  Gil  l.  K.  K,  KfllOIT,  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  H.  i 


$35  Buys  Son  of  Brownwood  Oe  KolSegis  gy»««H 

whose  fw«  nearest  flams  arenie’e  K9$.3?  butter  and  M.73 
lbs  milk  in  3G5  days.  II.  II.  KOOKS  Will*.  Pc... a. 


Registered  and  High  Grade  H0LST£IN-FRIESIAN  COWS 
tn  freshen  this  Summer  ami  oarlv  Fall  ;  large  and  henry 
producers.  Calves,  all  ages.  BROWNCROFT  iarms.  McGrrw,  N.f . 


150  HOLSTEIN  COWS  150 

Mr.  PRODUCER: 

Ito  you  know  that  wc  are  situated  tx  miles  from 
Ithaca,  A. linn  m,  ami  land .  the  greatest 

dairy  cow  centers  in  Sew  York  State  > 
l>„  you  know  you  Can  buy  cows  milking  from  30  to 
>i0  lbs.  per  day  that  will  weigh  l.ilHi  and  l  ino 
lbs.— the  stybsh  and  silky  kind  r 
l*o  you  know  we  sett  the  largest  producers  sin 
rounding  the  largest  ami  best  nolk  market-  * 
l»o  you  know  »e  buy  the  very  best  cows  obtainable 
and  if  yotiarea  critical  buyer  and  want  the 
best,  let  show  you  >oiw  I 

I*o  you  know  we  have  loll  nice  individuals  to  select 
from,  and  solicit  your  trade  ! 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia.  N.  Y. 
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BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  j 

|  Chester  Whites! 

)  FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf.N.Y.  j  j 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  nml  Chester  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  y.  HUG KitS  -  W AYVIL’.E.  Nkv  YoBK 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

(  hester  \V  bite  Pigs.  Id  w..s.  tr>  0  uius.  old,  bred  f  rom 
our  Keg.  Herd.  Also  Keg.  .le'say  Calves.  Send  2-c 
stamp  for  Circular.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Bo<  6SR.  West  Chester.  Pi. 


P 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  Dies,  service  61*111  s,  irilts  br^d  for  early  fall 
litters.  Ten  herd  boars  und  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  V Allans  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  SyniWileer's  SU|»erh  (arrowed  Februaiy  ami  March, 
fursnle.  F»»r  pi  Jce,addregs  J.  E.  IV a  I  SON.  U«Vhl*dnlp.  l  ann 


BKRK£IIIRK8.  Big  typ*’ 3*  bonrsand  pitfs  f*!'  >a!e. 
AU  smok  guaranteed.  I'ATIOOR  KtlUIS*  N  T. 


IDO  Ditto  Chester  Whites  And  Berkshires.  «  weeks  old, 
lUUngb  $5.00  each.  ROVSK  BROS..  Dt  shore.  !'a. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

1 ; real  Orion  Sensation  2d  breeding.  ttSOSprlng  Figs— t  n. 
The  best  we  -v-r  raised.  Nov.-  tilling  orders  for  youi  g 
growths  hoar  And  sow  pigs  for  .Inly  delivery  Won-  •  t- 
visit  tiOUEL  FARMS  -  Ananndulc.  X.  J. 


DUROCS— Reg  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
KLM WOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  li.  Bradford.  N  T. 


DUROCS  cion 

Spring  pigs  for  sale.  F.  M. 


Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  1C.  and  Sen-n- 
Breeding.  Service  It.  ai  s  ,-nd 

PRTTfRGTON  1  SON.  Mernlich).  N  t. 


DOGS  and  FERRET 


Airedale  Pups  that  are  “AIREDALES” 
“TRUMP  CARDS”  from  Noted  Families 

Dr.  KNOX  Dantrary,  Conn.  Box  50 


ofY. irod  alo  PUPriES 

A  mos.  oM.  Their  grandsires  are  champion  Soudan 
Swivelter  and  In  ter  nation  a  I  Champion  Koote  i  i 
Chinook.  Pedigiees  on  request.  Prices,  SS'J 5 
ati<i  R40.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson,  ,V. V. 


FOR  SaI.F — Ch »ilue  Airedale  anti  Police  Puppies 

F.ltghhle  to  registration,  itueui*.  New  Tork 


For  Sale-Two  Irish  Setters 

'Mr..  0.  E.  MORGAN  R.  F.  0.  No.  I  Denton  Maryland 


For  Sale-FOX  HOUND  PUPSW^ 

♦  lb.  Airedale  pups  parents  r  e  g  1  s ter  ed,  hear  hunt¬ 
ing  strain.  $15  and  $25.  V.  u.  UK  KINSOK.  tr<»  Fork.  IV 


Wanted— A  Kul.hlt  llound  or  English  Beagle  Imslci 
about  3  years  old.  Must  be  well  trained,  good  voice, 
not  hack  track  and  not  gau  shy.  StO.  C.  MEIER,  Styvillr,  N.T. 


FINE  COLLI ESJ\\,,^-JMA1T,t 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligei  t 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NEIS0N  BROS..  Grave  Cliy,  IV 


rUofiofiniinri  Thoroughbred  Female  and  Pupptei 

uacfisnuunu  17,  bavek  -  counsmu,  r« 


Foxhound  Pups.  Walker  Strain.  Champion  Hustler- 
Susie  Dotty  Buddy.  FIELD  FOXHOUND  XENNElS.Si>mcv.C»i<. 


GOATS 


sALE^My  Best  Swiss  and  Nubians  tunitv 

Stamp  for  list.  PISEK,  S.  Munn,  E.  Oranoe.  N.  J 


Swiss  Milk  Goats.  KNDRES.  Box  ISO,  Westbrook. Conn. 


SHEEP 


Car  Cel.  IIAMPSHIRF.  811  HEP.  It  A  M  8  and 

r  0  r  0  a  IB  KWKS  Apply  OPHIR  »>KM.  rnr«h»e.  K.  V. 


sai.e  Reg.  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  c.'i® 

MISCELLANEOUS  ] 

For  Sale  Holstein  and  Dorset  Sheep 

Male  and  female  Holstein,  IV,  yr*.  old.  Butter  record 
rlose  up.  Small  flock  Doraets.  Jettison,  Lotk  Brrlia,  N.T 
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Farm  Mechanics 

.  Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Fastening  Separator  to  Concrete  Floor 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  fasten  cream 
separator  and  engine  to  a  concrete  floor 
that  is  already  made?  e.  j.  n. 

Dormansville,  N.  V. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  driving  holes 
4  or  5  in.  deep  in  the  proper  position  t<» 
match  those  in  the  base  of  the  machine 
being  set,  a  star  drill  being  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  although  an  ordinary  stone 
drill  will  work  very  well.  Use  a  drill  in 
making  the  hole  sufficiently  large  to  per¬ 
mit  putting  foundation  bolts  into  the  holes 
with  the  heads  downward. 

Machine  bolts  should  be  chosen  of  the 
proper  size  and  length  to  lit  tin*  base  of 
the  machine  to  be  fastened,  and  a  frame 
of  wood,  called  a  template,  containing 
holes  in  exactly  the  same  location  as 
those  in  the  base  of  the  machine,  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  these  holts  in  the  proper 
position. 

After  making  sure  that  everything  is 
lined  up  exactly  as  it  should  be,  lead  is 
melted  and  poured  into  the  holes  about 
the  holts.  Make  sure  that  the  holes  are 
free  from  every  trace  of  moisture  before 
pouring  in  the  lead,  or  the  resulting  steam 
will  cause  the  lead  to  fly  and  may  result 
in  serious  burns.  After  the  lead  cools, 
remove  the  template  and  hammer  the  lead 
firmly  into  the  hole  about  the  bolt,  using 
a  hummer  and  large  punch  or  other  bolt 
for  the  purpose.  This  makes  a  solid 
fastening.  Anchors  can  he  purchased 
which  permit  fastening  the  machines 
down  with  lag  screws,  the  expanders 
spreading  as  the  lag  screw  is  turned 
down,  gripping  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
Stick  sulphur  or  brimstone  i.s  sometimes 
melted  up  and  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  does  not  make  as  solid  a  fastening  as 
the  lead. 


Electricity  from  Water  Power 

Most  of  the  farm  electric  light  plants 
are  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  farmer, 
because  they  use  so  much  kerosene,  cost 
•so  much,  and  the  batteries  do  not  last 
long  enough  There  is  a  stream  about 
five  rods  from  our  buildings  with  enough 
water  to  furnish  all  the  electricity  a 
fanner  would  need  with  an  overshot, 
wheel,  and  fall  enough  b>  have  the  wheel 
in  a  cellar,  where  it  will  not  freeze  I 
saw  an  overshot  wheel  in  the  Farm  Me¬ 
chanics  building  at  Cornell  University 
that  run  satisfactorily,  but  they  used 
storage  batteries.  Is  there  a  dynamo 
built  to  be  run  without  batteries? 

Moravia.  N.  T,  I.  w.  0. 

Your  criticism  of  the  lighting  plant,  in 
general,  that  it  is  somewhat  expensive 
and  costs  more  for  operation  than  the 
kerosene  necessary  for  the  house  lamps 
would  cost,  is  probably  true.  The  light¬ 
ing  plant,  however,  gives  a  degree  of  illu¬ 
mination  not  possible  with  kerosene,  and 
does  this  without  heat  or  odor,  and  with¬ 
out  daily  cleaning  of  lumps.  In  addition, 
it  cleans  the  house  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  cools  the  house  in  Summer  with 
fans,  pumps  the  water,  does  the  washing, 
turns  the  grindstone  and  runs  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  and  does  numberless  other  light 
tasks  about  the  farm,  so  that,  taken  all 
together,  it  is  really  a  cheap  and  efficient 
servant. 

Tn  regard  to  the  use  of  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  it  is  easily  possible  to  light  your 
house  and  premises  without  them,  provid¬ 
ing  the  stream  that  you  refer  to  has  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  and  fall  to  give  the  re¬ 
quired  fall.  This  can  be  determined  by 
measurement.  The  wheel  that  you  saw 
at  Cornell  was  doubtless  used  with  stor¬ 
age  batteries  because  it  was  using  or  bad 
available  such  a  small  quantity  of  water 
that  it  did  not  develop  sufficient  power  to 
operate  all  the  lights  that  might  be  needed 
at  one  time.  The  wheel  was  allowed  to 
run.  storing  up  the  small  current  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  batteries,  and  then  when  the 
period  of  the  load  came  on  it  at  dusk, 
the  batteries  were  drawn  upon  for  cur¬ 
rent.  B.  H.  S. 

Acetylene  or  Electric  Light 

Which  is  the  cheapest  light  to  operate 
for  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the  safer, 
carbiib*  gas  or  electric  plant?  Wliat  kind 
of  carbide  plant  is  the  safer,  the  one  in 
the  cellar,  or  the  one  out  in  the  ground 
away  from  the  buildings?  Is  there  any 
danger  of  their  exploding  in  case  of  fire, 
or  from  a  leaking  pipe  dose  to  a  fire? 
What  kind  of  electric  plant  is  the  better, 
the  one  with  the  engine  generator  and 
switchboard  all  together,  or  all  separate? 
Where  we  live  we  are  unable  to  get  elec¬ 
tric  current  from  a  power  plant.  So  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  have  our  pri¬ 
vate  plant  if  we  w'ant  light.  w.  J.  L. 

Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

Any  well-made  carbide  plant  can  be 
considered  reasonably  safe  so  long  as  it  is 
handled  properly.  There  are  some  acci¬ 
dents  reported  from  the  use  of  these 
plants,  but  invariably  they  are  file  result 
of  carelessness.  The  acetylene  gas  formed 
by  the  action  of  water  on  the  carbide  i.s 
very  inflammable  or  explosive  when 
mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of  air. 
and  the  generator  and  piping  must  be 
installed  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to 
prevent,  leaking- and  consequent  danger 


from  fire.  Fortunately,  however,  acety¬ 
lene  gas  has  a  very  penetrating  odor,  and 
a  very  small  leak  can  be  quickly  detected 
by  the  sense  of  smell.  Also,  unless  the 
leak  is  a  very  large  one,  or  the  place 
where  it  occurs  is  very  confined,  it  will 
have  to  exist  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  before  enough  gas  will  flow  through 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  1  lie 
surrounding  air.  In  fact,  n  burner  can 
he  left  turned  on  for  some  time  without 
danger,  as  with  the  usual  type  of  burner 
only  about  %  of  a  cu.  ft.  of  gas  flows  per 
hour,  and  at  this  rate  it  would  have  to 
flow  for  a  long  time  before  an  explosive 
mixture  would  he  formed  in  a  room.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  makes  for  safety  is  the 
fact  that  the  gas  is  not  stored  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  hilt  is  liberated  ns  fast  as  used,  an 
automatic  device  feeding  the  carbide  into 
the  water  only  fast  enough  to  maintain 
the  gas  supply,  Carbide  itself  is  as 
harmless  as  so  much  crushed  stone  so 
long  as  it  is  kept  dry.  As  intimated 
above,  however,  every  precaution  should 
be  observed  in  their  care,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully  followed.  Never  look  for 
leaks  with  a  lighted  match  or  open  flame 
lamp — this  is  the  way  a  great  many  of 
the  accidents  occur. 

The  out-of-door  plant  might  possibly 
be  considered  Safer  than  the  inside  type, 
although,  of  course,  the  danger  is  equal 
so  far  as  the  piping  i.s  concerned:  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  both  cases.  Either  one  is  approved 
by  insurance  companies. 

It  is  probable  ti  nt  you  will  find  the 


electric  plant  the  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory.  It  can  lie  used  to  operate 
a  washer,  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.,  as  well 
as  furnishing  light,  and  while  I  have  no 
figures  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the 
operating  cost  is  somcwlml  less  than  for 
acetylene.  The  price  of  carbide  has  ad¬ 
vanced  enormously  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  this,  together  with  the  high  freight 
rates  existing  makes,  the  expense  of  oper¬ 
ating  such  a  plant  high.  The  unit  plants 
where  the  generator  and  engine  are  built 
together  are  very  convenient  and  give 
good  service.  Whore  a  suitable  gas  en¬ 
gine  already  exists  a  belt-driven  plant 
can  he  put  in  more  cheaply,  but  if  the 
whole  must  be  bought  new.  one  of  the 
plants  in  which  the  engine  is  equipped 
with  a  pulley  to  be  used  for  belt  work 
makes  a  very  good  outfit. 


Comparison  of  Concrete  and  Wood  for 
Fence  Posts 

What  is  the  cost  and  selling  price  of 
concrete  fence  posts  in  New  Jersey,  also 
the  price  of  chestnut  posts  8  ft.  long? 
I  am  thinking  of  making  concrete  posts 
for  sale.  What  are  the  possibilities? 

Stellnn.  N.  .T.  c.  K. 

Just  wliat  the  price  of  fence  posts  is 
in  New  Jersey  I  cannot  say.  as  the  price 
varies  with  locality  exceedingly,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  materials  suitable  for  posts  de¬ 
termining  to  a  great  extent,  the  price. 
No  doubt  definite  figures  could  bo  obtained 
from  your  experiment  station.  However, 
one  large  cement  company  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities  of  cement,  sand  and 
gravel  as  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  post  when  using  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  screened  gravel  :  .’2857  sack  ce¬ 

ment.  .5714  cu.  ft.  sand,  1.1428  cu.  ft. 
screened  gravel,  or  at  the  rale  of  14  posts 


4x5  in.  at  the  top.  5xG  in.  at  the  bottom, 
and  7  ft.  in  length,  from  every  barrel  of 
cement,  one-lmlf  single  load  of  sand  and 
small  single  load  of  gravel.  These  figures 
cannot  be  accepted  as  exact,  but  will  give 
close  approximation.  In  addition,  28  ft. 
of  No.  G  wire  will  he  required  for  rein¬ 
forcement  for  each  post.  It.  would  seem 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  financial 
success  in  the  undertaking,  unless  there 
is  a  supply  of  good  sand  and  gravel  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  hauling  a  short 
distance,  and  a  scarcity  of  good  wood 
posts  in  the  locality  A  wire  fence  well 
built  from  good  wood  posts  is  good  for  a 
long  term  of  yenrs.  and  where  wood  posts 
are  available,  the  posts  of  concrete  seem 
very  little  used,  except  for  corner  posts 
or  [daces  of  that  kind.  Although  they 
have  many  advantages,  their  weight,  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  wire  to  them, 
and  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  driven 
tend  to  prevent  their  use. 


Length  of  Horse  Stall 

Wliat  is  the  general  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  regards  the  proper  width  and 
length  for  a  horse  stall  for  horse  1.200  to 
1.4(H)  lbs.?  G.  A.  B. 

Limington,  Me. 

The  standard  single  horse  stall  is  4  ft. 
0  in.  in  width.  Stalls  much  uarrower  than 
this  are  likely  to  cause  the  horse  to  get 
’’cast"  while  lying  down,  although  they 
are  sometimes  made  as  nurrovv  as  4  ft. 
Double  stalls  an*  made  from  s  to  0  ft. 
in  width;  they  give  slightly  more  freedom 
to  the  animal,  hut  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  animals  injuring  each  other  when  con¬ 
fined  iu  single  stalls.  Nine  feet  seems  to 
be  the  accepted  length  of  both  single  and 
double  stalls.  Of  this  length,  2  ft.  is 
used  as  a  manger,  and  the  remaining  7  ft. 
usltd  fur  a  standing  platform. 


McCormick  -  Deering  Corn  Machines 
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IN  the  coming  autumn  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
from  the  fields  some  three  billion  bushels  of 
American  corn.  Corn  harvesting  machines  must 
he  put  in  order,  d  his  year,  as  in  all  years,  profit  will 
he  determined  largely  by  the  efficiency  of  your 
equipment  for  handling  this  crop. 

Veteran  corn  growers  for  years  have  made  corn  yields 
greater  with  the  expert  help  of  McC  ormick,  Deering, 
and  Milwaukee  Corn  Binders,  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  other  McCormick-Deering  equip¬ 
ment.  At  the  start  of  the  corn  harvest  they  are 
fortified  by  these  machines  and  by  dependence  on  the 
alert  co-operation  and  service  of  this  Company,  its 
branch  houses,  and  dealers  close  at  every  hand. 

Thirty  years  ago  began  the  pioneer  work  in  the  making 
of  corn  machines.  Today,  most  efficient  equipment  is 
available  for  every  operation.  The  careful  corn  grower 
will  realize  that  the  steady  accumulation  of 
Harvester  experience  is  important  for  him. 
Whatever  the  need — for  corn  hinder,  picker, 
ensilage  cutter,  husker  and  shredder, 
sheller — McCormick-Deering  dealers  thi 
nation  over  may  he  depended  on  for 
machines  whose  practical  utility  is  every¬ 
where  acknowledged. 


International  Harvester  Company 

_  of  America 

CHICAGO  (INCORPORATED)  U  S  A 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


McCormick,  Deerin^,  and 
Milwaukee  Corn  Binders 

McCormick,  Deering,  and  Milwaukee 
corn  binders  cut  and  bind  5  to  7  acres 
per  day.  Wide-  range  gathering  points 
save  short,  crooked,  tangled  and  fall¬ 
en  stalks.  Bundle  carrier  regular. 
Elevator  to  load  bundles  on  wagon,  or 
special  conveyor  bundle  carrier  pro¬ 
vided  on  special  order. 

McCormick  -  Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters 

McCormick-Deering  ensilage  cutters 
are  made  in  five  sizes.  Cut  3  to  25 
tons  per  hour;  6  to  25  h.  p.  required. 
All  working  parts  carefully  housed. 
Force  feed,  large  throat.  Strong  fly¬ 
wheels  built  of  boiler-plate  steel. 
Cutting  and  elevating  done  in  one 
operation,  saving  power. 


The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  oni  contemplating  building  a  suitable 
henhouse  on  n  vacant  lot  which  is  50x230 
ft,  IIow  many  Leghorn  chickens  could 
be  properly  and  profitably  cared  for  on 
the  ground  space  mentioned?  What  size 
coop  would  yon  erect,  us  well  as  the  style 
and  dimensions;  that  is.  the  height  in 
front,  and  rear,  as  1  had  in  mind  a  build* 
ing  either  Hi  or  22  ft.  wide  by  50  ft. 
long,  having  it  0  ft.  high  in  the  rear  and 
8  It..  in  front,  same  to  face  the  south. 
The  material  to  be  used  is  0-in.  flooring, 
the  better  lumber  to  be  used  for  the  sides, 
and  that  having  knotholes  to  he  used  for 
sheathing.  After  the  building  had  stood 
for  three  or  four  months,  then  to  apply  a 
waterproof  paper  around  entire  building 
on  outside.  1  figured  on  having  four  sec¬ 
tions  (if  a  coop  50  ft.  long  was  erected), 
each  section  to  he  12  ft.  wide  and  either 
10  or  21  ft.  loug.  a  wooden  partition  to 
he  erected  between  the  second  and  third 
sections  to  prevent  drafts,  while  wire  por¬ 
tions  would  be  used  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  and  fourth  sections.  _  What 
is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  decide  is  how 
much  glass  io  use  in  front,  as  I  wish  to 
give  them  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Youngstown.  O.  w.  F.  P. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  fowls  that  might,  he  kept 
upon  a  lot  50x230  ft.  in  size,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-four ih  of  an  acre.  Laying 
hens  may  be  confined  in  roomy  houses 
having  little  or  no  outdoor  run,  and  yet 
do  well,  and  it  is  really  surprising  how 
many  chickens  can  he  raised  upon  a  very 
limited  space  if  skilfully  cared  for.  It  is 
hardly  wise,  however,  to  attempt  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  upward  limit  in  this  matter 
unless  one  is  a  poultry  man  of  experience 
who  knows  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
very  intensive  poultry  culture,  5  our 
proposed  building,  50x22  ft.  in  size,  would 
accommodate  from  200  to  300  fowls,  and 


hens.  Hvery  hen  man  said  it  was  the 
heus  doing  it,  and  it  was  February  this 
year  before  I  was  absolutely  sure  it  was 
rats.  J.  Q.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Here  is  the  treatment  outlined  by 
Wright,  for  an  aggravated  case  of  vent, 
gleet.  I  shouldn't  use  it,  for  I  haven’t  a 
hen  that  is  worth  going  to  that  trouble 
to  treat,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  vent,  gleet  is  transmissible  to  other 
birds  in  the  dock,  that  it  is  a  particularly 
nasty  disease,  and  affects  directly  a  part 
of  the  egg-making  tract.  Here  is  the 
treatment:  Give  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
Epsom  salts.  Twice  daily  inject  a  four 
l>er  cent  solution  of  cocaine,  and  follow 
a  few  minutes  after  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  four  grains  to  tlie  ounce. 
The  fifth  day  give  a  small  copaiba  cap- 
sole  daily,  and  inject  acetate  of  lead,  one 
dram  to  the  pint.  Dust  sore  places  out¬ 
side  with  iodoform  or  aristol.  If  not 
well  after  two  or  three  weeks,  kill  the 
bird.  The  cocaine  is  used  to  anesthetize 
the  parts  so  that  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  can  be  used,  but  if  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  recommended 
is  not  sufficient  for  a  cure.  I  should  not, 
attempt  the  more  radical  treatment  de¬ 
scribed.  and,  in  any  event,  I  think  the 
last  measure  suggested  should  probably 
be  used  first 

The  muscular  structure  of  th,v  crop 
has  lost  its  elasticity  through  over-disten¬ 
sion,  and  will  probably  never  regain  its 
tone.  Keep  the  bird  as  long  as  she  proves 
profitable,  but  don’t  get  her  into  a  habit 
of  having  a  surgical  Operation  performed. 
Her  eggs  are  not  affected. 

I  am  sorry  to  know  that  there  are  rats 
as  ferocious  as  those  you  describe,  but 
your  account  is  interesting,  and  carries 
its  own  moral.  M.  b.  d. 


nouse  improves  sanitation —  sgjjgSSfl  -  •  sal 
checks  vermin,  bars  out  rats  BH 

and  minks.  Y our  hens,  in  such  a  jj  ;,  \y .  WM 

fine  home,  will  produce  more  eggs. 

The  local  ALPHA  CEMENT  dealer  has  a 
special  Service  Sheet  giving  building  details  of  a 
permanent  poultry  house,  as  well  as  valuable 

sheets  on  numerous  other 
buildings  and  improvements. 
Ask  him  for  those  that  interest 
you  and  for  a  copy  of  ALPHA 
'  ^  CEMENT  — How  to  Use  It, 

a  104-page,  illustrated  Hand¬ 
book  on  cement  construction. 


ing,  one  thickness,  and  we  are  thinking  of 
ceiling  the  sides  and  roofs  and  ends.  Will 
this  make  the  house  any  warmer.  2.  \Vc 
are  thinking  of  building  a  liou.se  of  the 
hollow  glazed  tile  block,  8  in.  thick  and 
four  dead  air  spaces.  How  will  this 
answer  for  a  henhouse?  Will  this  be  sat¬ 
isfactory?  J.  p.  G. 

Versailles,  O. 

1.  With  the  modern  open-front  type  of 
poultry  house,  there  seems  to  be  little  oc¬ 
casion  for  using  a  double  wall  with  en¬ 
closed  air  space.  Windows  are  kept  open 
in  coldest  weather  and  there  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  keep  the  interior  of  the 
building  any  warmer  than  the  exclusion 
of  drafts  accomplishes.  All  walls,  except 
the  front,  should  he  airtight,  outside  air 
being  admitted  only  through  window 
openings  and  ventilators  in  front.  This 
protects  the  fowls  from  drafts,  ami  their 
feathers  protect  them  from  simple  low 
temperatures.  A  poultry  building  may 
be  as  cold  inside  as  the  weather  is  out¬ 
side,  without  barm  to  the  occupants,  if 


"The  guaranteed 
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Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON.  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich  Ironton,  Ohio 
Plants  at  Cementon,  N.  Y..  Jamesville.  N.  Y.,  Alpha 
N.  J.,  Manheim.  W.  Va.,  Martins  Creek,  Pa 
La  Salle,  Ill..  Ironton,  Ohio,  Bellevue.  Mich 
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‘‘We  used  your  19-inch  cutter  to  fill  our  lOS-foot  silo, 
putting  it  over  the  top  without  using  near  all  the 
power  of  a  20-h.  p.  steam  engine,  the  machine  run¬ 
ning  at  normal  speed.”— E.  E.  Heckman,  Salona,  Pa. 

No  silo  is  too  high  for  a  Papec.  We  guarantee  that  a»u  Papec 
Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate  more  ensilage,  with  the  same  power, 
than  any  other  blower  cutter.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  buying 

The  Powerful 


Variations  in  Incubator  Temperature 

How  long  should  it  take  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  50-egg  round  Incubator  lo 
reach  u  temperature  of  103  degrees,  after 
having  had  it  open  to  turn  the  eggs  and 
till  and  clean  the  lamp?  How  long  should 
the  cover  remain  off  each  day  during  this 
operation?  Will  it  spoil  the  hatch  to 
have  had  the  temperature  go  to  105  de¬ 
grees  at  one  time  and  to  100  degrees  at 
another?  H.  K. 

All  wood,  X.  J. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  machine 
that  you  mention,  but,  if  it  is  maintain¬ 
ing  a  proper  temperature  between  times 
of  turning  the  eggs,  it  probably  warms  up 
sufficiently  rapidly  after  opening.  The 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  any  machine 
to  warm  up  depends  largely  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it  ts 
run  and  the  extent  to  which  the  eggs 
were  allowed  to  cool  when  the  machine 
was  open.  It  is  not  necessary  to  leave 
any  machine  open  longer  than  is  required 
to  turn  the  eggs.  Cooling  eggs  probably 
only  delays  hatching  and  is  going  out  of 
practice.  However,  if  your  machine  runs 
to  104  or  105  degrees  during  the  forepart 
of  the  hatching  period,  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  cool  the  eggs  after  discovering 
the  accident.  Temperatures  of  from  104 
to  HHi  degrees  will  not  spoil  a  hatch  from 
eggs  of  vigorous  fertility  unless  they  are 
too  prolonged.  They  should  not  lead  to 
discouragement,  as  embryos  frequently 
survive  considerable  abuse  in  the  way  of 
too  high  or  too  low  temperatures.  Much 
depends  upon  bow  much  “kick"  the  eggs 
have  in  them.  al  b.  d. 


^  Ensilage  Cutter*  (A 

The  Papec  rung  easier  because  it  is  built  simpler,  (gj 
The  silage  is  thrown  from  the  knives  far  up  the  l  Kj 
blower  pipe.  It  is  then  caught  by  a  powerful  V™ 
air  blast  concentrated  into  small  diameter  that 
carries  over  the  top  of  the  highest  silo. 

Farmer’s  Record  and  Account  Book — FREE 

A  few  entries  weekly  in  this  60-page  Book  tv  ill  show 
you  at  any  time  where  you  stand  with  your  farming 
business.  W rite  us  the  size  of  your  silo,  or  the  size  you 
intend  to  buy.  and  the  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer.  We’ll  mail  the  Book  promptly.  Worth  a  dollar 
to  any  farmer.  Ask  also  tor  free  Catalog. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY, 110  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y.  JJ? 

36  Distributing  Houses  Give  Prompt  Service  — 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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and  give  the  chickens  all  that  they  want 
to  eat.  As  they  grow  older  and  call  for 
more,  give  them  more.  Give  them  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  at  a  feeding,  hut  non 
to  waste.  If  (hey  are  eating  a  dry  mash, 
keep  it  before  them  all  the  time,  and  add 
one  or  two  daily  feedings  of  the  same 
mash  moistened  to  a  crumbly  state  with 
skim-milk  or  water.  D  n't  over-feed 
upon  moiRt.  mash,  especially  when  the 
chicks  are  young,  and  hand-feed  the  hard 
grains  according  to  the  birds’  appetites. 
The  larger  the  range  that  these  chicks 
ran  have.  the.  less  the  danger  from  any 
over-feeding.  There  is  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  good  growing  mash  and 
a  good  laying  mash  ;  after  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  to  eat  a  laying  mash,  say  at 
10  weeks,  you  may  give  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  growing  laying-molting  mash  until 
they  die:  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  Cut  down, 
or  out,  the  beef  scrap  if  you  have  plenty 
of  skim-milk  to  feed,  or  substitute  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk  for  the  meat  scrap  in 
mash  if  you  wish,  M.  B.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatches  due  July  18,  25,  Aug.  1, 8  and  15 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  ooii test,  tlie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Pnstnfllcp  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  hud 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  dune  10,  1922: 

Week  Total 

BA  It  HKD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  Ct  liege,  Ont  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  ft  I . 

dales  F.  Francais,  1,.  T  . 

Harry  G.  C’ulvrr.  I.  I .  . 

G.  B.  Traadwell.  Mas* . 

Seven  Hl’.ls  Farm  N.  V . 

Edgar  Slouch  ton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Ml  h . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger.  Mo  . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . . .  , 

Dttndas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

II.  E,  Dennis  on  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  d.  EiiSlin,  N  J . 

George  d.  Sullivan.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

dntnes  F.  Macdonald.  Mass .  . 

William  H,  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allytt,  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm.  N.  H .  . 

F,  R.  Peraber,  R.  I . . 

Albert  T.  Lenten,  Matts . . . 

Harold  F.  llarnir.  Mass . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  d . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury.  England  . 

C  areuce  R.  Hanes,  Ml  h . 

Arthur  H  flhaw.  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes'  u,  R.  1 . 

Benjamin  F.  Becker.  N.  d . 

Clemens  J.  Diem  and.  conn . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  <;  un . 

Harry  D.  Ktnmoiis.  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn . 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  V . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Sunnyfiehls  Farm.  Conn . — 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conti . 

Pi  aspect  Farms.  N  J... . 

L),  S.  Vaughn,  It,  I . 

Wui.  M.  Butt,  Mass . . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Coun.. . 

dolm  Z.  l.abcile.  Conn . 

.Jacob  E  Jansen,  Conn. . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Pollutions.  N.  Y . 

Charles  1).  Peirce.  K.  1 . 

The  Orchards.  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H  . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Alton  Farm.  Vt . 

Applacrest  Farm.  N.  11  . 

E.  P.  Usher,  dr..  Mass .  .  .... 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Hull  Farm.  Vt . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Latte.  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Frauds  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . . 

Gosheq  Poultry  Chib.  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Groti ten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . . . . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  . 

Holly woodJFarni,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Cotin . 

W.  E.  Atkinsou.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y... . 

J  antes  O.  LeFevre.  N,  Y . 

Imperial  Pnnitry  Farm.  N«J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  J . 

E.  A,  Ballard.  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillip-,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  l1  arm,  Pa . . . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y  . . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thous.  n,  Conti . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  J....  ..  . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Moadowodge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass  . 

Eigen  much  &  DoVvinter.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N,  J . 

Merrythought  J’arm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  (Jiinekenbiish.  N.  d . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N,  Y . 

L.  IC.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed— postpaid  to  your  door.  Yr%;V^ii 
Hatched  by  experts  with  13  years  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 

100  or  less  500  or  more 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  . 09c  each  .08c  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  and  S.  C.  Reds . 13c  “  .12c  “ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 11c  “  .10c  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (light  and  heavy  breeds  | . 07c  “  .O6V2C  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  heavy  breeds) . 08c  *“  .OW2C  “ 

White  Wyandottes . . . 14c  “  .13c  “ 

Keystone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  easy  to  raise  and  quick  to  grow  qualities.  They  are  Bred 
Right.  Hatched  Right  and  Shipped  Right.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  65  per  cent,  of 
our  orders  from  old  customers. 

Order  Early.  Cash  With  Order.  Catalog  Free. 


THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 


RICHFIELD,  PA, 


(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


Catechu  fop  Turkeys 

I  am  trying  to  raise  turkeys  and  I 
tried  ipecac,  but  cannot  see  that  it  did 
any  good.  They  may  not  have  black¬ 
head,  but  were  like  the  ones  that  Dr. 
Wegcforth  treated.  I  would  like  to  try 
the  cateclni,  but  do  not  know  how  to  use 
it.  My  poults  are  starting  to  die  just  as 
they  did  last.  year.  j.  b.  b. 

Medford.  N.  J. 

The  dose  of  catechu  is  one  teaspoon  in 
three  gallons  of  drinking  water.  See  that 
they  are  compelled  to  drink  that  by  with¬ 
holding  all  other  drink.  Catechu  is  a 
strong  astringent,  and  'the  coccidia  will 
not  multiply  in  the  intestines  if  that  is 
present.  Sojir  milk  or  buttermilk  will 
also  prevent  the  growth  of  the  germs  in 
the  intestines,  and  it.  is  better  than  the 
catechu  in  that  it  is  also  a  food,  and  the 
poults  can  have  all  they  will  eat  of  it 
without  doing  them  any  harm.  Also  it 
saves  the  labor  of  dosing  the  birds. 

See  tlm't  the  birds  are  not  lousy.  Cal¬ 
omel  in  quarter  grain  doses  is  good  if  the 
liver  is  affected,  but  if  that  is  used  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
one  to  three  teaspoons  for  an  adult  bird. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  aS 

Hatched  from  one  of  the  highest  producing  strains  in  the  Eastern  States,  average 
production  1200,  April  and  May  Pullets,  1921  hatched.  144  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  on  free  grass  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned.  Guarantee 
to  please.  Not  the  cheapest  but  the.  best  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


We  have  all  the  orders  for  8-10  weeks  old  pullets 
that  we  can  fill  for  this  season.  We  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  old  S.  C.  W.  COCKERELS  for 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  mule*,  mated  to  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  not  certified  at  B8  each  or  C  for  *10. 
Also  10-12  creeks  old  Cockerels  bred  from  certified 
males,  mated  to  certified  hens  at  $2.50  each.  We 
also  offer  1  and  2-year  old  liens  for  breeding  at 
*3,25  each.  In  lots  of  50  or  morn  *3.00  each. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  WEED  &  Son,  Props.  Hut  In  ton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


Chicks  and  Cockerels  Irom  Directly  Imporled 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICKS.  First  grade 
chick*,  sired  by  imported  males,  pedigrees  272-288, 
any  number.  15e  eRch.  Second  grade,  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  stock,  13  cents,  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ready  for  delivery  July  5tli,  12th.  Breed¬ 
ing  cockerels.  *3  and  83.50,  shipped  on  approval. 
Pullets  and  yearlines  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


April  hatched  now  ready  l’or  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  at*  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  also,  shape, 
typo  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  ate 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied,  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  s,a“.  xV 


1:99  Feeding  Young  Chicks 

878 

lies  I  am  new  at  the  poultry  business,  and. 
}®20  having  a  small  flock  of  11  chickens  about 
Jjy 5  the  size  of  a  quail,  I  am  in  a  quandary  as 
U179  to  how  much  feed  to  give  them.  What 
}»02  kind  is  best  for  them,  and  how  often  per 
net  day  to  feed?  My  yard  is  a  portion  of 
an  oak  grove,  about  75x50  ft.  iu  extent. 
755  Weymouth,  X.  J.  W.  A.  T. 

':is3  This  little  flock  should  be  fed  three 

1308  times  daily,  giving  them  all  the  cracked 
grains  Unit  they  will  quickly  clean  up 
1092  each  time.  If  you  are  feeding  table 
1313  scraps,  regulate  the  quantity  by  the  ap- 
•JJj®  petites  of  the  birds  in  the  same  way. 
1140  They  should  be  hungry  when  invited  to 
pile  the  tabic  and  satisfied  when  they  leave. 
^oU  ma-v  be  feeding  a  “mash”  of  ground 
grains;  if  so,  this  may  be  kept  dry  before 
loss  them  in  a  shallow  box  that  has  wire  mesh 
Hoi  doth  (hardware  cloth)  cut  to  fit  loosely 
/.i],  inside  the  box  and  rest  upou  the  feed. 
1 1;9  The  chicks  eat  the  mask  through  the 
i32j  meshes  and  the  wire  netting  follows  the 
*870  feed  down  as  it  is  consumed.  In  ad- 
958  dition  to  keping  this  dry  before  the  flock, 
:u3  they  may  have  a  little  of  the  mash  mois- 
oned  with  skim-milk  or  water  once  daily. 
ww  The  rule  in  feeding  is  to  give  the  birds 
1212  all  that  they  really  want,  but.  not  to  fill 
p!i?  them  to  repletion.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
1166  to  ascertain  about  bow  much  a  little  flock 
me  of  11  will  eat.  after  feeding  a  few  times, 
and  as  they  and  their  appetites  grow  the 
1250  amount  can  be  increased.  _  Satisfy  their 
U82  hunger,  but  keep  them  coming  to  the  next 
meal  with  keen  appetites.  AT.  B.  D. 


Summer  sale  of  Cocks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on, 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  Aptil  *ad  Ms;  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

Thcv  are  America'*  Oldest  and  Great¬ 
est  Laving  Strain.  Bred  lor  Egga  ainca 
1889.  with  record*  apto  325  egga  in  yr. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  it  your  chance  toget 
them  at  about  one-third  regular  price*. 
16  page  Cir.  Fr«e.  Large  Cat.  25c' 
J.  W  PARKS.  Bo*  V  -  Altoona,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  worth  while  buying  now  for 
next  spring**  breeding  pent,  from  245-310 
Sunny  Crest  A.  J.  Cornell  Certified  Eggs 
Each  bird  will  be  worth  five  times  the 
amount  next  Spring  and  they  will  greatly 
Improve  enj-  Leghorn  strain.  Only  a  few 
choice  birds  left. 

FEBRUARY  -  $5.00  EACH 

MARCH  -  -  $4.00  EACH 

The  birds  of  no  regrets 

E.  M.  BENFORD,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHIIE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bex  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Kulp  Strain  B.  C.  White  Leghorns 
'  at  $9  per  100,  Parcel  Post  Paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  Naw  W»*funglon,  Oh,* 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8,  10  arid  12  weeks — or  ready  to  lay.  Our  1, reed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  and  high  i-gg 
production,  and  ure  mated  to  males  from  he  rut 
that  have  laid  200  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


800  S.C.WhiteLeghornHensForSale 

88110  per  100.  Less  titan  100 — IS  1.3 5  each.  Shep¬ 
pard  Strain  Ancona  Cockerels,  hatched  March  15t.li, 
SI.  50  each.  Fine  stock.  0.  W.  GOOOLING.  Richfield,  Pa. 


■  ■■  |  March  Hatched. IfliMri  tinl- 

rULLt  I  ^  lots:  8120  per  IQuUaiRnrr 
"  w  ™  60;  *88  per  20.  Also  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatched,  $90  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Scllersville.  Pa. 


WANABROOK’S  ANNUAL  OFFERING 


C.  Brown  LEGHORNS— Eggs,  half  price  15— »1.  Hens,  pullets 
and  cockerels.  Booklet  free.  V*r*  Fulton.  Bo*  BB.  Gall, pole,  Q 


Chicks  Fail  to  Feather 

T  have  about  1,200  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  (three  months  old),  and  I  think 
that  there  is  a  depluming  mite  among 
them,  as  some  of  them  have  hardly  any 
feathers,  and  are  undersized  and  look 
very  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  I  want  to 
raise  as  many  laying  pullets  from  them 
as  I  can.  c.  m.  ii. 

Big  Indian,  N.  Y. 

It  does  uot  seem  likely  to  me  that  these 
young  chicks  are  troubled  by  the  deplum¬ 
ing  mite.  If  they  have  never  bad  full 
dresses  of  feathers,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  reason  is  slow  development.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  chicks  without  feathers 
at  all  until  nearly  full  grown.  These 
undersized  and  ill-developed  n  llets  should 
be.  sorted  front  the  flock  before  it  is  put 
into  Winter  quarters.  They  are  likely 
to  become  the  boarders  that  eat  up  the 
profits  from  their  bettor  developed  and 
good  laying  sisters.  The  desire  t<>  have 
as  many  pullets  as  possible  is  frequently 
responsible  for  an  unprofitable  flock 
throughout  the  Winter.  It  is  bard  to  cul! 
out  the  defectives,  but  nothing  pays  bet¬ 
ter.  M.  B.  D. 


OF  SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  LECHORN 
HENS.  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

From  12,000  Chicks.  brooded  thi»  year.  250  ehotee  Cocker¬ 
els  and  I ,tiO0  rh'ii'f  Pullet"  have  bean  savad ,  100  <>r  the 
cockerels  and  300  of  tlie  pallets  are  offered  for  xnl,,.  for 
delivery  about  Sent.  1  From  1,800  layers  which  have 
passed  several  culling*  and  proved  their  worth.  300 
seleeUd  hens  < not  early  motlllers  or  market  cults >  are 
offered  for  sate,  for  S„pt.  I  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm. 

WANABROOK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Wilawani,  Bradford  Co..  Pa 


Dili  |  CTQ  Severn  I  thousand  vigorous  March 
»  I  w  and  Apill  hatched  birds  from 

high  laying  parentage  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  1. 
Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  B.  Mmoreru,  Anconaa. 
Prices  reasonable.  I.ulen  Farm*,  Be*  lilt),  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Systematic  Feeding  for  Young  Chicks 

This  Spring  1  started  nut  with  Ilk) 
day-old  S.  (’.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  I 
have  been  fairly  successful,  raising  90 
until  now  they  are  nine  weeks  old  and 
doing  well  in  separate  yards  and  pens. 

Have  about  50  per  cent  cockerels.  Up 
to  six  weeks  of  age  I  have  been  following 
the  best  authorities  on  chick  feeding. 

These  authorities,  however,  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  feeding  table  for  chicks  from  six 
weeks  of  age  to  maturity.  IIow  long  am 
I  to  feed  a  good  growing  mash,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  lmw  much  per  day?  Note 
my  present  daily  rations:  7  a.  m„  V-2  hr. 
free  range  for  greens ;  7  :30  a.  in.,  2  lbs. 
growing  mash;  12  m.,  2  lbs.  scratch  feed; 

3 :30  p.  m.,  2  lbs.  mash;  <1:30  p.  in..  2 
lbs.  scratch  feed,  y±  hr.  free  range  for 
greens,  9  p.  m.,  1  lb.  scratch  feed  for 
next  morning.  It  is  natural  to  increase 
the  feed  as  the  birds  grow  older  so  that 
at  maturity  they  should  receive  their 
8  to  10  lbs.  per  day.  f.  s. 

Paradise,  Pa. 

You  seem  to  have  worked  out  a  pretty 
precise  schedule  for  feeding  these  birds 
that  lias  worked  satisfactorily,  and  I  hes-  Dedbuokr  (f 
itate  to  disarrange  it.  I  haven’t  any  “Wlntl's  that  3 
graduated  scale  of  quantity  feeding,  and  Mrs.  Pembroke: 
wouldn't  know  how  to  go  to  work  to  glar  culling  on 
make  one,  chickens  vary  so  in  their  x*e-  him  climb  in  ;  th 
guirements.  M‘,v  suggestion  is  that  you  may  make  him 
ueep  right  on  with  your  present  schedule  stolen  elsewhere 


White.  Brown  PIm-k  Leghorns,  $12 ;  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  R*'<ls,$H;  White  Wyandottes,  A  nco- 
naa,  »t«.  Leaflet  on  request.  RQ8ELAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Ott»ville,  Pa.  Oept. « 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


By  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Pamphlet.  C.  M.  Lauver,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  73 


Barred  and  Wliito  Rock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  7c.  und  ui>.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND.  Bex 2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Special  Reduction  for  July  and  August.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Minorcas. 
Write  for  pamphlet — Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J,  91,  SANKLY,  Crop.  McAlLturvUle, Pa. 


*RARY  .  S  7  per  tot 

S.  C  W.,  BH.  LEGHORN..  9  pe£  0 

CHICK  R0CK  .  1 1  per  1W 

vrM  Wiv  REDS  AND  MINORCAS.  13  per  UK 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,009  lots,  100*  safe  doliv 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAlistorvilla,  Pa, 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  alid  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.l  Iteds,  botli  combs.  White 
WvBiidotlrs  Brices  nght.  Illustrated  Catalog  tree. 

KIVFkDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  189  RivtiJala,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  7c  ^NPD 

S.C.  W.  Leghorn,  9c;  B.  Rocks,  tie;  Rods,  12e:  and 
Mixed.  7c  each.  Orders  filled  promptly.  100*  Live 
arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  from  thu  ndv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  W  M.  NICE,  Mc-AIUtervlIlc,  Pcnna. 


wninao  Rig  sale  of  breeders.  Young  hens,  $2; 
Tipiuco  (.' or  k  e  re  ]  s,  $4  Nolle  liner  in  the 

The  MuePhersou  T’urm, Millington,  S,  J. 


Big  Sturdy  Chicks  iSKffiS: 

Leghorns.  10c;  Kinglet  Rocks,  Quality  S.  C,  Iteds, 
12lsc;  Martin's  White  Wyandottes.  15c  Order  from 
this  ndv.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  fARM.  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


Eight  Weex  Pullets.  New  and 
used  Incubators  and  Brood- 

**  On  ihe  Square,"  Southampton,  N  Y. 


250  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Cocks 

FOR  SALE 

$3  each.  Lord  Farm  Strain.  All  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  David  D.  Howells,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  w.  V. 


S.  O.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  9c.  Barr  Rocks, 
11c.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  ]2c.  Black  Minorcas,  12c. 
Broilers,  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000  lots. 
Older  direct  from  this  ad  v.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J,  N.  NACE,  RlcAUsterviile,  Pa.  R.  No,  S 


I 


JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 


/^Protect  Your  Flock > 

from  disease,  lice  and  mites  by  spray¬ 
ing  your  poultry  house  with  a  good 
disinfectant.  Phinota s  is  sure  death  to 
germs  and  disease.  Absolutely  safe, 
clean  and  easy  to  use.  Guaranteed 
effective  or  money  back.  Good  for  all 
live  stock.  Send  ten  cents  today  for 
liberal  sample. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

which  is  filled  with  valuable  suggestions 
about  the  prevention  of  disease  in  home, 
stables,  poultry  houses  and  kennels.  Agents 
wanted. 

PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
237  Front  Street  ::  New  York 


The  Henyard 


In  order  to  introduce  this  great  breed  to  those 
not  already  familiar  with  it.  we  now  make  the 
following  special  low  prices  : 

25  chicks,  $800.  50  chicks.  815.50:  100  chicks,  130.00: 
hatching  eggs.  J2.U0  per  15:  white  and  black  Leg¬ 
horns.  80.00  per  100;  R.  I.  Reds,  $12  UU  per  100:  Barred 
Rocks,  812.00  per  ICO;  white  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  8U.00  per  1U0.  Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid, 
safe  arrival  guaranteed,  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  and  save  time.  Send  money  order  or  check. 

S*nd  for  circular. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM 

TRENTON  JUNCTION  -  NEW  JERSEY 


Cannibal  Chicks 

I  have  300  S.  ('.  Whit"  Leghorn  chicks, 
four  weeks  old.  1  am  feeding  them  chick 
size  grain  three  times  a  day.  They  have 
a  buttermilk  mash  before  them  in  hoppers 
throughout  the  day,  as  well  as  charcoal, 
grit,  and  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water. 

1  find  them  picking  each  other’s  feet ; 
they  act  perfectly  wild  to  get  to  the 
blood.  At  present  1  have  about  30  chicks 
aside,  all  with  dappled  feet.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  They  surely  net  like 
a  lot  of  cannibals.  o.  ht 

North  Bergen,  X,  ,T. 

(Jive  these  chicks  all  the  liberty  pos¬ 
sible.  with  sufficient  outdoor  range  to 
keep  them  busy  looking  for  hugs  and 
worms  instead  of  at  each  other’s  feet. 
(Jive  them  cut  clover  or  other  tender 
green  stuff  in  abundance  and.  above  all, 
plenty  of  room.  Watchfulness  will  also 
be  necessary  to  remove  any  injured 
chicks.  This  vice  is  encouraged,  if  not 
caused,  by  close  confinement  and  keeping 
large  Hocks  together.  The  method  of 
feeding  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  it. 
Once  acquired,  it  is  hard  to  break  up.  A 
large  outdoor  range  is  the  best  preventive 
that  I  know  of.  m.  b.  d. 


milk  may  also  he  allowed  if  the  horse 
does  not  get  sufficient  nourish  meat  from 
the  other  feeds  mentioned.  In  the  way 
of  treatment  gi /e  fluid  extract  of  nux 
vomica  twice  daily,  starting'with  20  drops 
at.  a  dose  and  increasing  the  dose  a  drop 
every  other  day.  (Jo  hack  to  the  first  dose 
and  tepeat  the  treatment  if  any  alarming 
symptom,  such  as  involuntary  twitching 
of  the  muscles  or  great  restlessness,  is 
caused.  Also  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler's  solution  of  arsenic  night,  and  morn¬ 
ing  until  great  improvement  is  seen;  then 
gradually  discontinue  the  medicine,  tak¬ 
ing  at  least  10  days  to  the  process.  Local 
treatment  consists  iu  clipping  olT  the  hair 
and  blistering  the  poll  of  the  head,  tem¬ 
ple  and  cheek  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram 
each  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and  pow¬ 
dered  canlburides  and  1  Yj  ounces  of  lard. 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

OF  CENTER  MORICHES.  NEW  YORK 

offer*  for  immediate*  shipments  March  and  April  hatched 

SINGLECOMB  DITI  I  CTTC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  I  U  LLL  1  O 

well-developed  free  ranch  stock.  We  have  the 
Tom  Barron  and  Wycoff  strain  at  $2.00  per 
pullet,  No  deduction  on  quantity.  We  trapnest 
since  1912.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  see  one  plant. 
We  are  1*  mile  north  of  Center  Moricheg  station. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  907 


Ration  for  Chicks 

I  have  100  White  Leghorn  chicks  two 
months  old,  which  have  mash  and  scratch 
feed,  mash  in  hopper  open  all  the  time. 
How  many  quarts  of  scratch  feed  should 
they  have,  and  should  they  be  fed  more 
as  they  grow  older?  j.  w.  n. 

These  chicks  should  he  fed  scratch  feed 
two  or  three  times  daily,  in  addition  to 
having  the  mash  constantly  before  them. 
Live  all  that  they  will  quickly  clean  up 
at  a  feeding,  whether  one  quart  or  two. 
and  increase  the  amount  as  the  needs  of 
the  growing  birds  require.  A  little  later, 
if  the  chicks  have  ample  range,  the 
scratch  grains  may  also  be  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers,  making  hand  feeding  unnecessary. 
It  is  probably  better  to  band  feed  the 
grain,  however,  if  the  chicks  are  confined 
to  limited  quarters.  m.*b.  D. 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

SL  O.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81.35  each.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  best  iaying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


TWO  ROOMS  and  board  on  farm,  month  August; 

mother  and  three  children,  Protestants;  will 
ing  to  assist  housework  in  mornings;  Orange, 
l  ister.  Puichess  counties  or  Northern  New  J*>r 
sey  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  1305 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  SI:  sold  in 
stores  81.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chicks 
eight  weeks  old  that  have  done  well  so 
far.  They  are  the  finest  ones  in  the 
neighborhood  for  their  ages,  as  .they 
weigh  about  1%  lbs.  The  cockerels’  combs 
are  an  inch  high  ami  very  rod.  They 
have  been  fed  on  chick  scratch  grains  and" 
buttermilk  starting  mash,  with  nothing 
to  drink  blit  buttermilk.  The  first  two 
weeks  1  had  I  hem  I  lusl  eight  out  of  100. 
and  lost  no  more  till  (his  week  I  found 
one  of  the  pullets  dead.  Her  crop  was 
full  and  her  comb  seemed  red.  but  around 
her  vent  and  for  an  inch  below  it  her 
flesh  was  a  real  bright  green.  Now  I 
have  three  more  that  arc  moping.  Last 
night  I  gave  them  all  a  dose  of  salts. 
These  last  three  do  not  seem  to  have  an 
appetite.  I  am  very  careful  about  their 
drinking  vessels.  C.  0. 

East  Akron,  O. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  better  treatment 
for  those  ailing  chicks  than  a  moderate 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  salts  and  then  light 
feeding  for  a  few  days.  They  should 
have  all  the  liberty  possible  and  plenty 
of  green  stuff  with  their  other  food.  The 
development  of  these  chicks  suggests  that 
von  have  pushed  them  pretty  hard  with 
high  protein  food,  and  you  may  avoid 
further  I  rouble  by  feeding  them  a  little 
more  lightly  and  using  less  buttermilk 
and  meat  scrap,  if  the  latter  has  formed 
a  part  of  their  ration.  Cornmeal.  wheat 
bran  and  middlings  and  ground  oats  will 
assure  their  growth  without  forcing  them 
too  rapidly.  If  they  have  plenty  of  but¬ 
termilk  or  skim-milk  to  drink,  they  do 
not  need  meat  scrap  or  buttermilk  in 
their  mash,  and  an  excessive  amount  of 
these  high  protein  foods  may  be  disas¬ 
trous.  M.  n.  1>. 


BOARDERS  —  Colonial  farm  home,  ou  Lake 
Champlain;  open  July  15.  AJ dress  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1231,  eare  Rural  New- Yorker. 


America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl,  h  ast  grow¬ 
er-.  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  price  List.  C.  M.PtGE  t  SONS.  9s.  199  Belm.r,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Jewish  girl  boarders;  best  of  board, 
beautiful  scenery  anil  nice  home;  812.00  per 
week.  F.  D.  KIMTLE,  R.  F.  T>  No.  2,  Ariel. 
Pa. 


l.lilIU  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  8  to  10  wks.  old, 
$1.50  each.  In  lots  of  100  or  more  write  for  special 
price.  1,000  yenrliugs  81.50  each.  All  this  stock 
bred  from  high  egg-producing  male  and  female 
birds.  Write  for  farther  particulars. 

R.  D.  No.  1  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  Phone  No.  32J  Metndien 

VISITOR?  ABB  WELCOMED 


WANTED- 
or  over. 


-Mammoth  Incubator.  10.000  capacity 
CHESTER  SLACK,  Lawrenceville, 


FOR  SALE — l-'resb  eggs,  bv  dozen  or  case;  also 
broilers.  HEBERT  GREENE.  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


Souring  Milk  for  Chicks 

Will  you  advise  us  as  to  a  culture  that 
will  sour  milk  evenly  and  rapidly,  for 
feeding  to  baby  chicks?  We  want  to 
make  a  practice  of  feeding  it  sour,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  sudden  changes  from  sweet 
to  sour,  believing  this  would  cause  us 
trouble.  Are  we  right  ?  XV.  ii.  s. 

Flerningtou,  N,  .7, 

The  souring  of  milk  may  be  hastened 
by  adding  to  it  some  clean,  wholesome 
sour  milk  from  a  previous  day's  supply. 
The  added  milk  should  not  be  from  dirty 
vessels.  Pure  cultures  of  the  Bacillus 
Bulgaiicus  may  be  obtained  to  bring 
about  tliis  soaring,  but  such  a  refinement 
of  procedure  suggests  the*  diet  kitchen  of 
a  modern  hospital,  rather  than  practical 
feeding  of  the  poultry  farm. 

Must  poultry  men  believe  that  the  uj  ilk 
fed  should  not  alternate  from  sweet  to 
sour.  Whether  there  is  any  basis  in 
fact  for  this  belief  I  do  not  know.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  such  changes  should  do 
harm.  The  milk  iu  either  case  certainly 
does  not  long  remain  sweet  after  being 
swallowed.  Perhaps,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  it  would  be  better  to  do  as  you  plan, 
but  why  not  try  it  out  on  a  small  lot  of 
chicks  that  are  willing  to  form  a  diet 
squad?  See  if  you  can  upset  their  diges¬ 
tion  by  giving  sweet  milk  one  day.  sour 
the  next.  ;u.  jj,  j>. 


BABY"  CHICKS  at  Summer  Prices 

Bnrre<l  Rocks,  lie  each.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  9c.  Mixed.  87  per  100  'afe  delivery 
guaranteed  to  yonrdoor.  No  sale  complete  until  you 
are  satis  tied.  J.  W.  Kirk,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SALE— Candee  incubator.  9.1100-egg  eftpa 

;  good  condition :  used  two  vo;trs  success 
where  it  Is.  8800.  ARTHUR  D.  TALL 
Apponmig,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — -Choice  white  clover 

honey.  10-lb.  pail.  S2.  delivered  to 
zone.  NOAI1  E<  ►RDNER,  Holgnte.  o 


F  O  R  S  A.  L,  B 

Fine  Stock.  Will  make  good  breeders.  81.25 
each.  Discount  in  quantity. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM  Vineland.  N.  J. 


MAKE  your  black  bees  profitable  by  Italianizing 
with  my  pure  Italian  queens :  one.  SI .50;  six, 
S8;  twelve,  SI  5;  instructions  for  safe  introduc¬ 
tion  with  queens;  this  advertisement  onlv  ap¬ 
pears  in  two  issues  of  It.  N.-Y.  HOWARD  W. 
BRANDT.  Box  13.  Lawyers.  Vu. 


orns 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm;  fresh 
eggs.  milk,  cream,  vegetables;  pleasant  snr- 
roundings,  hills,  pine  grove  near.  MRS  BART 
BOSSIDY.  Hoosirk  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ale,  $1.50  and  $1  each. 

Preston,  Maryland 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred  Rock.  11c;  lied 
12c  and  br-  ilers,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Safe  i tel .  guaranteed,  C  P.  LEISTER,  McAtisterville.  Pa. 


TABLE  EGGS,  sterile,  one  day  old 
year  around.  Inquire  TRIMBLE. 


O  1 1 1  O  1/  P  R0CKS-  REDS.  WYANDOTTES.  LEG- 
I  .  H  I  I,  K  \  HORNS.  MIXED.  7  CENTS 

UIIIUIlU  We  satisfy  our  customers  Write  for 

catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Rnx  6,McAJisterviIle.Pa. 


by  mail, 
Farming 


Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
refreshing,  invigor- 
postpaid:  cash  with 
Piue  Hill  Camp. 


hl.r.EP  cn  a  genuine  . 

balsam  pillow:  soott 
ating.  3-lb.  pillow.  ?1  25 
order.  HANNAH  PA  V  X 
Paquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  MAN  TED — Adirondack  farm:  near 
town;  modern  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
128t*.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Summer  Sale  of  Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs 

$3  per  15.  Olarcy  strain.) 

A.  IV A KK Kit N  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Chicks 

I  have  o  flock  of  White  Leghorn  chicks 
about  six  weeks  old.  When  little  there 
was  some  white  diarrlaoa  among  them, 
but  this  was  controlled.  The  last  two 
weeks  some  just  stop  eating,  stand  around 
droopy  a  few  days,  then  die.  I  lose  one 
or  two  a  day.  (’an  you  tell  me  where  the 
trouble  is?  The  first  hatch  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  healthy.  \v.  c.  c. 

Wyoming.  Del. 

It  is  evident  that  the  second  lot  of 
chicks  from  the  same  breeding  flock  lack 
the  vitality  with  which  the  first  were  en- 
dowed  and  are  succumbing  to  ailments 
which  the  first  were  aide  to  resist,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you  why.  This  is 
often  found  to  be  the  case  with  chicks 
hatched  early  and  those  from  the  same 
flock  produced  late  in  the  season,  but 
your  flocks  were  both  early  hatched.  If 
there  is  no  infection,  like  white  diarrhma, 
in  the  second  Hock.  I  should  not  expect  a 
heavy  mortality  after  six  weeks  of  age. 
and  true  white  diarrhea  should  have 
shown  itself  well  under  four  weeks. 

M.  B.  r>. 


REEDIN6  STOCK  FOR  SALE ££‘^wm £ 

Wyandotte  Hens  and  Pedigreed.  Coekerels  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Send  for  prices.  «»,  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton.  1£.  I. 


Gapes 

I  have  a  flock  of  Leghorn  chicks  now 
two  weeks  old.  They  did  well  until  they 
were  one  week  old  ;  thou  they  started  to 
pick  each  other's  feet.  I  was  advised  to 
let  them  out  into  the  run.  Two  days  all 
wrut  well,  until  next  morning  I  found 
quite  a  number  of  them  gaping.  That 
same  day  one  of  the  old  hens  started  to 
breathe  noisily,  and  before  long  most  of 
the  old  hens  were  infected.  The  old  hens 
(lid  not  come  in  contact  with  the  chicks  at 
all.  hut  to  me  the  symptoms  look  the 
same.  So  far  I  lost  about  50  of  the 
chicks  and  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  batch 
might  go.  I  keep  taking  the  sick  ones 
out.  Those  not  infected  are  lively 
enough.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to 
do  about  it?  e.  k. 

Connecticut. 

The  little  chicks  may  have  picked  up 
gape  worms  from  the  run.  if  rlmr  is  an  old 
one  that  has  been  used  by  fowls  before. 
These  arc  .very  small  worms  that  enter  the 
chicks*  windpipes  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  lining  membrane,  interfering  with 
breathing,  causing  the  chicks  to  stand  and 
“gape"  for  breath,  and  killing  many  of 
them.  Older  fowls  with  similar  symp¬ 
toms  are  likely  to  be  suffering  from  a 
like  obstruction  to  tlu*  air  passages  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a  fungus  growth  at 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe. 

A  loop  of  horsehair  passed  down  the 
windpipe  of  a  gaping  chick,  twisted  about 
and  withdrawn,  will  be  likely  to  bring  to 
light  one  or  more  of  the  gapeworms  if  any 
are  present,  and  continued  treatment  will 
remove  most  of  them.  The  chicks  must 
then  be  kept  on  ground  tlinr  has  not  been 
<*oti  in  ruinated  by  other  chirks  or  fowls. 
Oprn  i he  mouth  of  a  gaping  hen  and  see 
if  a  yellowish  circle  of  spongy  growth  can¬ 
not  he  seen  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe.  If  it  can.  a  pledger  of  cotton 
on  the  end  of  a  sliver  of  wood  may  be 
used  to  remove  if.  or  this  may  he  done 
with  a  smooth  sliver  of  wood  without  cot¬ 
ton  if  it  is  gently  used.  After  removal, 
the  fowl  should  recover.  If  is  possible  for 
little  chicks  to  suffer  from  the  same  fun- 
inis  growth,  and  but  little  can  be  done  for 
them.  m.  b.  d. 


614c.  and  up.  Also  Reds, 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  While  and 
Buff  Leghorns.  Circular  free. 

CLOY1)  NIKMOND  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


M  y  nen  of  5  b|uis  now  leading  American  class  Illi¬ 
nois  State  contest  at  Quincy.  For  sale.  Price.  S1Q0. 
Cornell  CertUied  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 
at  reduced  prices  during  July  and  Auc.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovla.  N  Y. 


C  A  >'  C  Y  PIGEONS,  Pigmy  Poutei 
I  Kacir.tr  Homers,  etc.  Not  a  dealer.  Voile  >-J 
■hi, ice  stock  from  a  fancier,  cheap.  Satisi';i 
i  ii  teed.  PARAGON  PICE0N  PUNI.  79  Mnout.ir  lee.  1 


MUST  SELL  -ii, 
four  seasons; 
Middle  creek,  pn 


SALE-  -tine  new  lilx30-ft. 
plete.  with  cypress  roof, 
ill  material,  ready  for 
l  FARM.  Jamesburg.  N. 


Tectonius  silo, 
staves  one-piece 
erection.  THE 


M  AMMOTH  PEKIN  |  |  m*r  ^S. 
ii  I  A  N  T  ROBE  N  11  II  C  K  ^ 
INDIAN  Kli.NNKR  WW  ■ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  I.  N*.  14  Phoenisville,  Pa 


AROEE'S 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Prick  List  Frke. 

PAROUS  PEMNS.Islip,  N.Y. 


PERFECT 

KKIN 


We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  vounjt  men 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  ibjui.  write  for 
an  order  blank.  Ours  Is  not  a  commercial  im p I oy - 
meut  agency,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Partial  Paralysis 

I  have  a  horse  which  got  cast  four 
weeks  ago.  and  the  halter  stretched  his 
neck  very  tain  when  found  next  morning, 
lie  is  now  able  to  drink  water  fairly  well, 
hut  cauuot  swallow  solid  food,  as  grain, 
hay  or  grass.  He  will  feed,  but  drops  the 
quids  after  chewing  them  well.  He  grinds 
his  jaws  very  frequently  when  not  earing. 
T  have  done  everything  I  could  think  of 
with  no  success.  j.  j.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

Partial  paralysis  has  been  caused  by 
injury  to  the  nerves  when  the  horse  pulled 
so  hard  upon  the  halter.  Such  cases  are 
quite  common,  and  unfortunately  there  is 
no  certain  remedy.  Ill  some  eases,  how¬ 
ever.  recovery  occurs  in  rime,  especially 
when  the  horse  is  young.  Meanwhile 
idaee  him  in  a  roomy  box  stall  and  feed 
him  slop  of  sweet  skim-milk,  oatmeal  and 
bran.  This  may  he  made  up  with  hot 
water  and  blackstrap  molasses  added,  as 
that  is  a  great  feed  and  easily  taken  and 
assimilated.  Hay  tea  is  also  nselui  and 
nourishing  in  such  eases.  Haw  eggs  in 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  -New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  ::et 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


RUALITY  CHICKS 

Make  Summer-Chick  Profits 


Everythin::  18  iu  your  favor — weather,  temperature,  plentiful  feed-  Hillpot  Quality 
Chick*,  with  theiT  rugged  vitality,  ans  all  that  in  necessary  to  insure  Xoveniber- 
en*.  at  (irtcea,  and  pullets  that  will  lay  iu  earliest  Spring. 

**  Hatches  weekly  through  seasuu — prompt  deliveries.  Add  10c  ou 

if  desired  by  apeoial  delivery  fe*  I 

,  .  25  SO  100  500  lOOO 

ir».  Leghorn*  #8.00  #;>.er>  #10.00  #47.50  3  95.00  f  -s 

•  .  ..  .  S  75  0.75  18.00  KU.ao  1*0  OO  I  W 

or  It.  1.  Red*  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00  K-  J 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  year 
1922,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  the 
average  weekly  circulation  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  200,500  copies.  Nearly 
one-half  of  this  is  in  New  York  State. 
The  paper  practically  visits  one  out  of 
every  two  farm  homes  in  the  State.  In 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  about 
30,000  farms.  Tub  R.  N.-1t.  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  23,000.  In  all  territory  adja¬ 
cent  to  New  York  the  proportion  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  The  present  manage¬ 
ment  has  seen  the  paper  grow  from 
wheelbarrow  proportions  to  carload 
shipments.  Iu  these  times,  when  many 
papers  are  going  out  of  existence, 
and  others  changing  and  cheapening 
to  keep  going,  it:  is  good  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  quality  and  service, 
and  to  see  :tbe  circulation  grow  right 
along  through  the  hard  times.  The  ex¬ 
perience  proves  clearly  enough  that  farm¬ 
ers  appreciate  au  honest  service  when 
they  get  it.  In  that  service  we  simply 
do  our  best  from  week  to  week.  Our 
friends  do  their  part  every  day  in  the 
year. 


Au  alleged  oil  stock  promotion  fraud 
in  which  the  investing  public  is  said  to 
have  been  mulcted  of  nearly  $1,000,009 
was  revealed  yesterday  with  the  filing  iu 
Federal  Court  of  an  indictment  charging 
the  Petroleum  Producing  and  Refining 
Corporation  and  six  individuals  connected 
with  its  financing  with  using  the  mails 
to  defraud. 

Instead  of  the  usual  printed  prospectus 
10.090  beautifully  engraved  “invitations” 
were  sent  out  to  the  “sucker  list."  The 
alleged  intended  victim  was  “invited  to 
inquire  how  he  may  participate  with  a 
number  oF  other  business  men  in  under¬ 
writing  the  original  issue  of  securities  of 
the  company." 

The  indictment  charges  that  it  was 
part  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  should  he  diverted  to  the 
use  of  the  individual  defendants.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  postoffiee  inspec¬ 
tor  who  investigated  the  ease,  only  “5  per 
cent  of  the  money  paid  for  the  securities 
found  its  way  to  the  treasury,  and  nearly 
half  of  this  amount  was  used  for  expense 
accounts  and  other  overhead  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  the  financing. 

Of  the  remaining  65  per  cent,  the  re¬ 
port  states,  25  per  cent,  represented  The 
commission  of  the  road  salesman.  5  per 
cent  was  divided  between  the  two  sales 
managers.  Oeorge  <1.  Ilynson  ami  George 
I,.  Derr;  10  per  cent  was  paid  to  Ilynson 
for  furnishing  the  so-called  “sucker  list.’’ 
and  25  per  cent  went  to  William  A,  Stu¬ 
art,  president  of  the  company,  in  part 
payment  for  oil  leases  iu  Texas,  for  which 
he  is  alleged  to  have  paid  approximately 
$4,000. 

In  addition,  tlie  report  states  that 
Ilynson  and  Derr  received  a  fixed  salary 
from  the  company  of  $25,000  a  year, 
while  Stuart’s  compensation  was  to  start 
at  $10,000  and  go  up  by  rapid  stages  to 
$20,000.  These  three  are  the  principal 

individual  defendants  named  in  tin- 

charges.  Ilynson,  according  to  Mr.  Pola- 
koflf.  promoted  the  Pathfinder  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  the  George  G.  Ilynson 
Company,  the  Cox  Automatic  Pipe  Rend¬ 
ing  Company,  the  All  Package  Grocery 
Company  and  other  concerns  in  the 

course  of  a  long  career  of  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  failures. 

Another  individual  defendant  is  the 

secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  indicted 
company.  Colonel  Henry  P.  Bopo,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration. 

There  was  nothing  behind  the  securi¬ 
ties,  which  formed  part  of  an  issue  of 
$1 .000,000  worth  of  7  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
but  some  shallow  wells  and  pipe  lines  and 
leases  on  some  5.000  acres  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  most  of  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Stuart  for  $1  an 
acre  and  a  promise  it o  drill  within  a 
year. — Local  Paper. 

We  give  this  report  at  some  length  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  typical  case  and  indicates 
what  is  generally  behind  these  promotion 
cases.  Here  was  $1,000,000,  and  more 
to  be  added  if  needed,  and  nothing 
behind  it  but  a  lease  on  wild  land.  The 
money  seems  to  have  been  divided  up 
between  the  promoters,  and  this  is  the 
rule  iu  such  cases. 


These  notes  in  the  Pittsburg  Press  by 
Arthur  Brisbane  might  afford  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  little  missionary  work  at 
home.  Mr.  Brisbane  ought  to  he  better 
informed.  H.  ir.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  remarks  came  in  a  clipping 
in  which  Mr.  Brisbane  commends  some 
of  the  frenzied  financing  of  E.  G.  Lewis 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  says  Mr. 
Lewis  got  $15,000,000  for  laud  develop¬ 
ment  by  advertising  in  California  papers 
and  extols  the  efficiency  of  advertising  as 


a  means  of  material  aid  and  social  prog¬ 
ress.  Mr.  Lewis  got  $12,000,000  some 
years  ago  l>y  advertising  from  St.  Louis 
for  land  development  and  other  fakes  and 
swindles.  The  dupes  lost  every  cent  of 
it.  Now  he  is  using  California  papers  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  papers  are  help¬ 
ing  him  repeat  the  St.  Louis  experience. 
That  kind  of  business  does  not  tend  to 
material  or  social  progress.  It  tends  to 
depress  both.  It  is  a  direct  means  of 
loss  of  confidence  iu  advertising  and  in 
the  papers  that  publish  it.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  discredits  all  advertising  and  all 
publishers.  Mr.  Brisbane  is  a  brilliant 
editor.  He  is  credited  as  the  highest  paid 
editorial  writer  in  this  country.  But  he 
is  using  his  popularity  to  bad  effect  in 
booming  the  E.  G.  Lewis  financial 
schemes. 


Saves  Time 
and  Labor 
Every  Day 


Operating  the  pump,  the  churn,  the 
cream  separator,  the  silo  filler,  the  feed 
grinder — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  jobs 
a  Waterloo  Boy  engine  will  do  economically — 
and  save  hours  of  time  and  labor  every  day. 


I  am  glad  to  renew  my  subscription  to 
your  valuable  paper.  I  am  glad  to  add 
iny  testimony  to  the  meritorious  work 
you  are  doing  and  have  done  in  helping 
on  the  farmers’  interest  in  (heir  pursuit. 
We  have  got  the  habit  of  looking  to  see 
what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  to  say  about 
questions  in  farm  life.  If  your  editor 
indorses  it  we  feel  sure  to  go  ahead.  >So 
go  on  in  this  good  work,  and  you  will 
have  the  indorsement  of  your  numerous 
readers,  who  will  continue  to  look  to  you 
for  help.  G.  F.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

While  this  spirit  of  our  friends  Im¬ 
poses  a  great  responsibility,  which  con¬ 
stantly  increases  with  the  growth  of  the 
business,  we  must  confess  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  confidence  and  the  friendship. 
We  have  but  one  motive,  and  that  is  a 
mi r nose  to  serve  the  farm  interests,  to 


WATERLOO  BOy 


Waterloo  Boys  are 
better  built — easier  to 
operate,  last  longer — 
require  less  attention — 
give  extra  years  of  prof¬ 
itable  service.  Here’s 
why:  All  parts  subject 
to  greatest  wear  are 
hardened,  or  chilled — ■ 
wear  resisting.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  provided 
which  insure  smooth 
operation  for  a  long 
period. 

Perfectly  balanced — 
no  vibration  at  any 
speed.  M  agneto  equip¬ 
ped — insures  dependa¬ 
ble  ignition  and  easy 
starting  in  all  kinds  of 


weather.  Sight  feed 
1  ubricator ;  grease  cups ; 
and  spring  cap  oilers — 
all  easy  to  get  at.  Sim¬ 
ple  mixer,  equipped 
with  needle  valve;  fuel 
strainer;  governor; 
speed  easily  changed 
while  engine  is  running 
— these  are  a  few  of  the 
refinements  on  Water¬ 
loo  Boys. 

You  can  get  Waterloo 
Boys,  either  stationary 
or  portable, intwotypes. 
Gaspline  burning  type 
in  2, 3  and  5  H.P.  Kero¬ 
sene  burning  type  in  2, 
3,  5,  7,  9,  14  and  25 


Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  how 
smoothly  the  Waterloo  Boy  runs — how  well  it 
i 3  built  audits  many  refinements  which  make 
a  better-running,  longer-lasting  engine  for 
farm  work.  Let  U3  send  literature  describing 
these  better  engines.  Ask  for  package  EA-7  37. 


For  some  years  Alois  i  .  owonooa,  onti 
of  Chicago  and  Washington,  1>.  but 
now  of  Now  York  City,  bas  been  selling 
a  mail-order  “course”  in  his  "System  of 
Physiological  Exercise.”  Naturally,  the 
cure  aud  alleviation  of  disease  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  “system,"  for  this  may 
always  he  counted  on  to  widen  the  appeal 
and  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  using 
the  ubiquitous  testimonial  whose  commer¬ 
cial  value  is  as  large  as  its  seienlific  value 
is  small. 

“Conscious  Evolution’  is  Swohoda  s 
shibboleth.  Not  that  it  means  anything, 
but  it  sounds  rather  scientific,  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  impress  both  the 
thoughtless  and  that  still  larger  class  of 
individuals  who  merely  think  they  think. 
Swohoda  is  not  the  first  to  appreciate  that 
ir  meaningless  phrase,  if  couched  iu 


DIG  YOUR  cCj*  POTATOES 

■Ik/iAJSu. 

WSdOSk  WAY 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  agricultural 
land  of  the  highest  productiveness  await  the  set¬ 
tler  in  Western  Canada.  The  land  possesses  the 
same  character  of  soil  as  that  which  has  produced 
the  high  quality  of  cereals  that  have  carried  off 
the  world's  premier  honors  so  many  times. 
Native  grasses  are  Rich  and  Abundant- 
Cattle  fattens  on  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 

The  place  for  the  man  with  limited  capital  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  high  priced  land  or  the 
burden  of  heavy  rents  is  in  Western  Canada — 
where  land  is  cheap,  where  a  home  may  be  made 
at  low  cost ,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising  are  particularly  profitable. 

Homestead  of  160  acres  in  the  more  remote 
districts  FREE  to  settlers. 

For  illustrated  literature, maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Munitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia. reduced  railway  retaa, etc  . write  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Cenosoe  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of 
Immigration  and  Colonizetlon, 

Dominion  of  Ceneda. 


We  here  show  the  "Farquhar 
No.  1,”  an  Elevator  Digger  that 
gets  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  rows  them  con¬ 
venient  for  picking.  It  is  fully 
adjustable  so  as  to  suit  different 
Conditions,  light  of  draft  and 
long  lived. 

For  small  growers  the  “Success 
Junior'*  Walking  Digger  insures 
more  potatoes  with  less  labor. 
Also  "Special  Elevator,”  a  large 
ball-bearing  digger  for  either 
horse  or  engine  drive. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Farquhar 
Diggers  tells  how  you  can  most 
economically  harvest  your  po¬ 
tatoes,  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Bo*  230,  York,  P«. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  ami  Boilers, 
Tractors,  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses,  etc.  Ask  for  literature. 


The  enclosed  circular  of  the  Gulf  Ooast 
Pecan  &  Fruit  Company,  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  speaks  for  itself.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  care  to  give  your  opinion  to  the 
readers  of  TllE  R.  N.-Y.  One  hundred 
dollars  invested  will  not  $10,000  and  per¬ 
haps  $30,000,  and  I  guess  they  will  throw 
iu  the  Brooklyn  bridge  for  good  measure. 

New  York.  h,  Milan. 

The  above  sarcastic  remark  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  company  claims  to  own 
1.025  acres  of  land,  on  which  it  proposes 
to  grow  Winter  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts, 
etc.,  and  figures  out  profits  ton  paper)  of 
from  $1,000  to  $-1,000  per  acre.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  let  iu  on  the  proposition  by  buy¬ 
ing  “participating  interests"  at  $100  each 
and  on  easy  payments.  We  can  find  no 
rating  for  the  company  in  commercial 
agency  hooks,  and  our  long  experience 
with  such  development  schemes  causes  us 
to  advise  our  readers  to  give  the  propo¬ 
sition  u  wide  berth. 


WITTE 5 

Buzz  Saw 


At  K.  C. 

From 
PI  ttnbztt 
*76.50 


Hest  unit  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  llorse.  Carries  to  shock,  Big  labor 
*  •  u  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season  Worked  by 
-.Jim  1  2  or#  iiihii.  No  twine. 

Nil  danger.  < treat  for 
STH *  silaue  ciittino.  free  trial, 
Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
wagon  gear 

Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  eatalog. 
CO.,  I  fox  4,  Westerville,  O. 


■  Z/P — Cuta  Quick.  Needed  on 

Every  Farm.  Built  in  Saizea.  /V 

—  eotuplota  with  nnrlna,  -ow. 

fr»it,-.m»ndr-l.  pulley  and  bull,  y7  TXIrwlJt  'll  , 
ro«ily  to  mount  on  wairon,  |)«o  ,-J *-■  y  ' 

or  lonir  aktda.  rttUealfen  mui  -VJ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS - -  TJ 

1897  Oakland  Are.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.' 
1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BENNETT  Mtf 


HARVESTER 


m  gfltfllf  .,,t,r„r„,nr„*..  Man 

(rill  V  u>(l  bornti  cuta  ami  -honk-  aituat  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  inavary  atuta.  Only  *25  with 
foil. lor  Heinz  uttachinont.  ToiiliimndaU  and  oatalnz  FKKI2  showing 

picture  of  Uurrestur.  PROCESS  HARVCSreK  CO..  Sallna.  Kansas 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  ol  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
gum  • antee  editorial  page.  : 


:y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WAXTKn- — Single  women  :is  attendants  in  Slate 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  , 1 1 rjMtt rtevlo t««  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible)  to  M  PKRIN  I  EMJ  A  * 
LETCHYVORTIl  VILLAGE,  Thirlls,  N.  Y.:  Rock- 
lnnd  County.  _ 

GOOD  HOME  and  pay  for  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  Protest  a  nt  woman,  general  housework, 
small  family  adults,  for  respectable  woman  in 
educed  circumstances  who  prefers  working 
aim*-  P.  (*.  BOX  121,  Port  Washington, 

N.  Y.  _ . 


RELIABLE  men  wanted  for  milkers  on  up-to- 
date  eer tilted  farm;  best  wages  and  conditions 
for  men  of  ability.  ADVERTISER  1245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  Western  New  York  farm.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1244,  enrr  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  fine. 

purebred  herd;  conditions  are  right,  a ud  this 
is  an  opportunity  of  n  lifetime,  AD\  ERTISElt 
1253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  as  euretaker 
on  country  place;  one  bandy  with  tools  and 

not  afraid  of  work.  ltOOS,  Westport,  N.  Y. 

~  - 1 

WANTED — A  reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
I  American  1  on  a  dairy  farm;  must  know  how¬ 
to  milk  anil  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  must 
he  lamest  and  willing  worker;  give  references 
and  wages  wanted  lu  tirst  letter.  I'L.A Rl-.Nt  E 
DICKINSON,  it.  1,  Bridgeton,  N  J. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man,  general  farm; 

private  farm;  work  year  around:  refer¬ 
ence:  new  four- room  bouse  for  bis  convenience. 
State  wages:  lister  County,  13  miles  from 
Kingston.  ADVERTISER  1205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  and 
assist  Herdsman;  wife  to  board  two  to  three 
men;  must  be  honest,  neat  and  clean:  good 
wages  and  steady  position  for  right  man. 
dress  .1.  It.  SMITH.  Manager,  lh'X  084. 
burg,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


Ad- 
Kbens- 


ICN  I’EItlENCEI)  MAN  for  general  farm  work; 

S30  for  start  and  board  per  month:  good 
home*.  PREP  WILDE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- -Working  farm  manager,  experienced 
Guernsey  man.  1"  September  or  October  next; 
married;  good  living  conditions.  Write  P.  O. 
lt..\  338,  Auburn,  N.  Y". 


FARM  HELP  WANTED -Single 
w.  HUFFMAN,  Troy  Hill, 


man. 
N.  J. 


Address 


WANTED — Hardener  and  general  useful  man; 

must  understand  gardening,  care  of  place, 
milking  mid  mire  of  chickens;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred ;  permanent  position,  with  cottage,  fur 
right  person ;  location  lanig  Island,  23  miles 
from  New  York.  Write  full  particulars  of  for¬ 
mer  position  and  experience  b>  ADA  ERTISElt 
12110.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED — Working  farm  fore¬ 
man,  married,  no  children:  wife  board  help; 
bouse  and  supplies  furnished:  man  work  with 
men,  understand  gas  engine,  etc;  ages,  expor- 
iencc.  ADVERTISER  1290.  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Man  for  work  on  poultry  mid  gen- 
oral  farm ;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
farmer  and  handy  with  chickens;  stale  all  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application.  HOHM.VNN  BROS,, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  (single  l  for  Guernsey 
herd;  must  be  experienced,  willing  nud  honest; 
good  wages,  advancement..  Address  MANAGER. 
I'robasco  Farm.  Remington,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  man  to 
work  by  year  on  small  farm  in  Western  New 
York;  good’ home,  used  as  member  of  family; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1295,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  experienced  mull  for  general 
farm  work:  steady  work,  good  pay;  reference 
required.  Write  W.  F,  KKUIVAN,  Bergen, 

|».  _ 


WANTED— At  once,  single  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm:  general  farm  work  and  milking; 
wages  540  per  month  and  hoard,  G.  L.  HES- 
DON.  Johnson.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  Man  for  general  furtu  work:  state 
wages,  TUERON  MILLER,  (  opake,  N,  A  . 


WANTED — Working  dairyman  and  wife  to  look 
after  a  medium-sized  dairy  and  a  group  of 
boys  in  an  ltidustrial  school;  only  middle-aged 
people  with  no  children  with  them  can  be  used: 
must  In-  church  members  of  good  habits.  For 
information  address  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON. 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED  -  Farm  help.  Apply  to  SUSSEX 
FARMS,  R.  D.  5  Newton.  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 
Railroad  station,  Stillwater,  N,  J. _ 

UVE  col  I'LE — Farm:  Connecticut,  near  New 
York:  wife  goo- 1  cook,  general  housework: 
man  gardener:  no  children;  middle  age  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  able  bodied;  $130  to  right  couple:  give 
references  if  yoll  want  consideration.  ADA  Ell- 
TISER  131”.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED  Single  experienced  farm  band;  must 
be  good  milker:  wages  $40;  experienced  woman 
to  care  for  two  children:  another  for  plain 
housework  and  waiting.  Address  SUHKDON 
LAKE  CAMP.  Schroon  l  ake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Middle-aged  mini  us  manager  on 
small  farm,  understanding  vegetables;  good 
wages  and  house:  references  required.  ADA  Elt- 
T1SKK  1297,  car.-  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  herdsman: 

must  be  good  milker  and  e\|ierlenced :  steady 
job  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  1315. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife:  man  to  work  on  farm 
and  around  place,  he  generally  useful:  wife  to 
cook  and  do  housework ;  no  washing:  modern 
conveniences;  good  home  for  right  couple:  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1311,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  teacher  for  term  1922-1923  in 
rural  school  up  to  and  including  fifth  grade; 
must  have  New  Jersey  certificate;  state  salary 
expected  and  reference;  apply  at  once.  ED 
AVAftl)  .1.  WILLIAMS.  1).  0.,  P.  O.  address  Box 
2S4,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  (tingle,  with  practical  exper¬ 
ience  on  a  number  of  successful  plants  ipast 
season  with  ,T.  W.  Parks)  desires  position  (after 
August  1)  as  working  manager;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  JEROME  E.  POST,  Box  118,  Altoona, 
Pa. 


HELP  AV  ANTED — At  once,  single  man.  over  17 
years  of  age,  for  farm  work  on  frail  farm; 
the  best,  of  wages  with  board  and  room.  Ad 
dress  F.  M.  BROOKS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  care  for  few  cows; 

must  be  neat,  clean  and  first-class  butter- 
maker;  only  single,  settled,  middle-aged  man 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  13ro,  cure  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FARMER- -TEAMSTER  —  Reliable,  trustworthy. 

single  man  who  is  kind  to  and  thoroughly 
understands  horses  and  use  of  all  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  with  good  knowledge  general  farming: 
local  ion  3(1  miles  from  N.-w  York,  in  West- 
ehester  County;  permanent  position:  wages  $50 
per  month;  good  board;  eliance  for  advance¬ 
ment:  give  reason  for  leaving  present  -r  last 
employment.:  only  capable  and  dependable  man 
need  apply.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  No,  832, 
Pleasant Vllle.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  open  August  1  for  married  man  as 
general  farmer;  wife  willing  to  help  at 
owner's  home  and  board  one  man:  knowledge  of 
general  farm  crops,  house,  garden  and  modern 
poultry  plant  necessary:  references  first  letter. 
BOX  SO.  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


AA'ANTED  -Capable  and  experienced  poultrynian 
for  commercial  poultry  and  peach  farm;  state 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1302.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Respectable  middle-aged  woman  for 
light  housework;  modern  conveniences  and  a 
good  country  home  near  New  York  City:  give 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADA'  ERTISER  1300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED— Bright,  young,  energetic  farmer  to! 

handle  400-acre  fanu:  to  start  front  begin¬ 
ning  to  equip,  re-stock  and  develop  general  farm 
operation  on  practical,  economical  and  profitable 
basis;  farm  is  in  high  state  .  f  cultivation:  good 
buildings'  state  qualifications  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1299  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — -Man  on  dairy  farm,  state  experience 
and  wages;  steady  work.  LEWIS  DV ERR. 
Creamery.  I*a. 


WANTED  —  First  •class  Parmer  to  take  dairy 
farm  on  stares;  farm  completely  stocked  with 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  horses  and  all  machin¬ 
ery;  big  crops  now  being  harvested;  applicant 
must  furnish  satisfactory  references.  T.  H. 
METTLE R,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


HIGH-GRADE  practical  American  farm  execu¬ 
tive  open  for  permanent  position  on  large  farm  [ 
estate;  long  successful  experience  in  orcharding, 
small  fruits,  gardening,  farm  crops,  lawns, 
roads,  stock,  etc.:  exceptional  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1189.  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


l’dl'l.TKYMAN.  with  five  years'  experience. 

wishes  posit  on  on  commercial  egg  farm. 
Write  ADVERTISER  124d.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  America n.  married,  age  40;  lift  experience 
at  general  farming:  very  best  of  reference;  a 
worker  who  works  and  shows  results:  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADA’EItTISER  1291.  core  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  IS  years’  experience,  ex¬ 
pert  egg  producer  and  chick  raiser,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  on  large  plant:  Ssilury 
and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired:  American: 
married.  ADVERTISER  1259  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST,  American,  T’rot 
estant,  unmarried,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  after 
October  1,  when  present  position  expires,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  of  orchard :  five  years 
in  present  position:  complete  management  of 
orchard  of  2.3(h)  trees,  with  splendid  success: 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  all  angles  of 
orcharding,  grafting,  pruning  fertilization,  etil 
tivation.  etc. :  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1312,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY  educated,  desires  part  time 
work  In  country;  some  pay.  ADVERTISER 
1309.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I»Ot  LTRYMAN  seeks  postllou;  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  20;  scientific  training,  practical  exper¬ 
ience  all  branches;  hustler,  steady;  can  produce 
results;  not  a  kid  glove  expert,  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1298,  care  Itifin!  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  — Up-to-date  farm  manager 
or  estate  superintendent:  well  educated  in 
French  and  English:  young  married  man;  not 
only  handy,  lint  thoroughly  experienced  carpen¬ 
ter  and  painter;  can  operate,  main  lain  all  kinds 
of  tractors;  experienced  general  farming  and 
machinery  that  are  used  on  farm:  understand 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  all  breeds  cattle, 
horses,  etc.:  present  position  manager  of  farm 
of  300  acres;  will  consider  reasonable  salary, 
living  condition's.  ADVERTISER  1308.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY  desires  position  assisting  with 
housework  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  or  New 
Jersey;  capable,  ambitions  and  trustworthy. 
ADA  ERTISElt  1507.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Light  farm,  garden  or  other  work  or 
euretaker  by  single  experienced  Chris; 'an  g.  i- 
tlemiin,  or  who  lias  a  small  place  I  .  rent? 
ADVERTISER  1300,  cure  Rural  \rw- Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  farm,  will  accept  job;  exper¬ 
ienced  all  farming,  dairy,  ctvamery.  ice  cream: 
wages,  shares,  rental:  single:  38.  l.OBDELL, 
2d  East  42d  Street.  Bayonne.  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  1ST  and  tree  expert  wants  position 
as  working  manager  in  commercial  orchard 
or  country  estate;  experienced  dairyman  and  all 
around  farmer;  use  and  repair  maelF'iery:  mar 
ried:  references,  ADVERTISER  131)4,  cure 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FINE  Country  estate  for  -ah — Belvedere  Manor; 

situated  in  Baltimore  County,  20  miles  north 
of  Baltimore  City;  on  State  road;  two  miles 
from  electric  and  steam  cars;  rural  delivery; 
convenient  to  schools  and  churches:  improve¬ 
ments  consist  of  21-room  mansion,  five  baths, 
Deleo  lights,  every  convenience;  mansion  situ¬ 
ated  in  lovely  lawn  of  seven  a.TrS,  very  high, 
commanding  .i  beautiful  view  of  surrounding 
country:  handsome  shade  trees,  ornamental 

shrubbery,  lily  pond  and  flower  beds,  gravel 
walks  and  roads:  17S  acres:  135  acres  m  high 
stub*  of  cultivation .  balance  in  Merchantable 
limber:  garage  for  five  ears:  living  quarters  of 
five  rooms  attached;  fanner  house  of  seven 
rooms:  bunk  burn  barroch,  sheep  sled,  bog 
feeding  shed,  hogliouse,  pouitt.v-hoii.~e  for  odd 
birds,  brooder  bouse  (equipped),  feed  shed  Corn 
crib  for  30<>  barrels  of  corn,  machine  shed:  50 
acres  In  seven  pastures,  divided  by  hog  fence; 
fine  limiting  and  fishing;  orchard  of  select  fniiis 
in  hearing;  sir., non  in  improved  live  stock  and 
up-to-date  machinery;  everything  in  finest  re 
pair;  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  beautiful 
country  estate,  self-supporting,  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  This  chance;  wilt  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  machinery;  eorrospomlenee  solicited. 
Address  F.  S.  JONES.  305  West  Lonvale  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md.  No  brokers. 


POULTRY  MANAGER— Married  (no  children  i: 

15  years’  practical  experience;  expert  in 
chick  raising  and  egg  production:  salary  and 
profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER  1279,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  waut  situation  as  attendants 
in  feeble-minded  home;  get  ustoiued  to  low- 
grade  or  immoral  boys.  ADVERTISER  1284. 
cure  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COMPETENT  GARDENER  desires  a  permanent 
position,  private  or  commercial:  American; 
married;  no  children;  age  3U.  ADVERTISER 
1283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Y'nrXG  MAN  23  college  graduate,  experienced 
and  licensed  milk  tester,  desires  position  as 
such,  or  do  cow  testing,  or  itosition  on  dairy 
farm  where  one  may  handle  and  breed  cattle 
wiitmnt  doing  milking,  BOX  372.  Farnilnitdab*. 
L.  L.  X  Y. 

- 1 

WANTED — Position:  practical  farmer  as  work 
ing  manager:  thoroughly  experienced:  Sept. 
1 :  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1288,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


roStTIOX  WANTED  by  an  American  age  33; 

experienced  practical  farmer,  dairyman,  calf 
raiser  and  A.  It.  O.  work;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  12S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  would  do  some  work  on  farm  in 
return  for  board  for  about,  three  weeks; 
understands  poultry,  fruit,  some  farming;  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  preferred;  par;  ’citin' s 
ADVERTISER  1285,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR.  12  years’  experience,  married. 

wants  place  in  country:  also  experienced  in 
garden  and  stock.  A.  ZELINKA,  811  Sixth 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 


I  WOULD  like  a  position  on  a  sheep  or  stock 
farm:  near  high  school;  lif**  experience  in  nil 
kinds  of  farming;  f'o  not  Indulge  in  tobacco, 
liquor  or  profanity;  can  furnish  A  1  references: 
married.  ADVERTISER  1294  rare  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  poultry  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  by  an  American.  2tt.  married, 
no  children;  experienced  in  batching  and  raising 
chickens,  feeding  liens  for  egg  production ,  tak 
ing  euro  of  cows,  horses  and  garden;  mu  furnish 
best  references.  Answer  ADVERTISER  1292. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  worn  an  wants  isisitioii  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  country;  good  cook  and  manager: 
good  references;  own  rooms:  one  cljjld:  no  oh 
toot  ion  to  good  furtu:  good  caretaker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1291.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE-ACRE  poultrv  farm;  eat . .  3,509  layers: 

too  miles  from  Philadelphia:  811. (Mm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1151'..  .-are  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm:  inside 
city  limits;  State  l-ond:  eight  acres:  beautiful 
13-room  house,  with  flue  lawns  and  shade  trees; 
m1!  improvements,  electricity,  water  system 
capacity  2.2U(l  layers.  7. mm  baby  eliieks.  9.000 
incubator:  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  paying- 
proposition ;  fully  equipped:  terms:  $14,000. 
KIVEKDALK  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland.  N.  Y 
• - - - 1 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  situated  on  East  Branch  of 
Hie  YVhlte  River,  in  South  Randolph.  Vr., 

known  as  the  J.  C.  Greene  farm:  127  acres; 
sugar  bush  of  209  or  more  trees:  suitably 

divided  into  tillage  and  wood  and  pasture 
land;  cuts  7(1  or  more  tons  hay  this  year:  very 
good  buildings:  on  good  State  road:  mile  to 

school  and  store;  lias  been  in  family  75  years 

or  more;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate  Inquire 

of  D.  L  LOOMIS,  Administrator.  Randolph.  Y't. 


FOR  SALK  —  750-uere  farm,  under  fence,  on 
.Tames  River:  iu  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house.  9  rooms,  modortt  conveniences:  125  acres; 
low  grounds:  large  bam  and  outbuildings;  800.- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station  one  mile:  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  prim 
address  J.  L.  GRAY.  Net-wood.  Nelson  Co..  Y'a. 


I 't lit  SALK  —  Fnilr.  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  40 
acres,  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake.  Cornell  Uui- 
versitv  and  City  of  Ithaca;  12  minutes’  walk  to 
L.  V.  and  D.  L.  W.  It.  it  's,  trolley  line, 
stores  am!  school :  900  fruit  trees,  new  silo, 
stanchions  fer  nine  head,  rutin  lug  spring  water, 
poultry  houses  for  590;  ideal  location;  2 l, -story 
house,  residential  type,  very  attractive,  electric 
liglils.  city  and  spring  wafer  open  pbtnihing 
furnace  heated;  an  ideal  home  for  business  man 
nr  professor.  Apply  to  J  H.  Git, KEY*  224  So 
Geneva  Street  Ithaca.  X.  Y*. 


FOR  SALK — 1'onltry,  grain  and  stock  farm;  52 
acres:  42  tillable;  balance  in  pasture  and 
woodland;  7  room  ionise  with  porch:  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  wag-oil  house,  machine  house,  wood 
House,  coin  crib,  ♦  poultry  houses.  2  brooder 
houses;  29  apple  trees:  )  pencil  trees;  pea’s, 

plums,  cherries,  etc.;  IL  miles  timid  Lake;  2»j 
miles  Hackcttstovvn  oil  concrete  State  hlghw.-n 
(’.  YV.  PRICE,  ltaekettstown.  N.  Y 


400- ACRE  dairy  farm  for  #5.000;  good  build 
itigs;  within  two  miles  of  station;  previous 
owner  aoeiitmlln led  over  $75. Otto  from  it;  must 
be  sold.  M.  I.  SMITH.  Marathon,  N  Y. 


WANTED  Delaware  farm;  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  on  State  highway;  near  large  village; 
describe  fttllv,  with  price  and  exact  location. 
ADVERTISER  125tl,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


05  ACRES;  six-room  house,  barn,  granary,  com 
crib,  two  henhouses;  at  Nuee  station;  school, 
store  and  churches  nearby;  ideal  climate;  de¬ 
tailed  description  by  letter:  equipment  if  de¬ 
sired.  J.  A.  BAILEY',  Nave,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— A  board  house;  improvements; 

write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1280. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM— 110  acres;  70  tillable,  14  wood;  brook. 

springs,  fruit;  with  or  without  stock,  tools; 
will  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer.  Owner,  B.  S. 

McPherson,  r,  d.,  Chatham,  n.  y. 


FARM  for  sale  In  the  Borkshires,  near  Pitts¬ 
field  Mass.;  110  acres.  20  tillable;  nice  seven- 
room  house:  running  water;  eotv  barn,  chicken 
house;  on  main  road;  near  store,  church  and 
school:  enough  Christmas  trees  and  timber  to 
pnv  for  place.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
MR.  CREAMER,  I'.  O.  Peril.  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  poultry  plant:  "-i  acre; 

hustling  town;  growing  business  requires 
larger  place;  reasonable  price.  ADVERTISER 
1282.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  -Stock  farm:  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  iw«  new  bouses;  loo  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  wonlil  cash  rent,  $2.00  per  acre, 
for  term  of  rears,  cash  in  advance:  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N'.  Y’.  THOMAS 
HAST.ETT,  Hall.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  country  bouse,  seven 
rooms:  large  chicken  and  brooder  house:  gar¬ 
age.  one  acre  of  land:  every  thing  in  perfect 
condition:  $1,500.  J.  SANTCROSS.  Pointville. 
N.  J. 


:FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  farm;  10-room 
house,  bulb,  water  at  sinks;  horse,  cow.  200 
hens.  barn,  garage,  hen  and  brooder  house  and 
equipment:  write  for  particulars.  ADY'ER- 
TISElt  1280, , care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in  Ash- 
field.  Mass.:  approximately  409  to  500  acres; 
will  sell  for  cash  or  part  cash-  or  on  contract. 
For  full  deserint:n  i  and  particulars  address 
BRIN  TON  F.  HALT,,  Holding,  Mich. 


FOR  SAI.E — Thirty-row  farm  of  214  acres;  fine 
for  potatoes,  corn  and  cabbage:  all  stock  and 
tools.  For  full  particulars  write  lb  H.  ROB¬ 
ERTS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Cranberry  hog:  30  acres:  Central 
New  Jorsc '  .  fully  equipped:  price  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  1293.  .  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Ten-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  with  improvements;  on  State  road:  near 
city  markets:  $3,200  for  piiek  sale:  also  43 
acres,  adapted  to  poultrv.  fruit  and  truck:  $50 
per  acre.  SUNNY  COVE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Townsend.  Del. 


LIBERTY'  and  a  living — I  am  compelled  to  sell 
my  farm  at  once:  250  acres  fertile  land:  ele¬ 
vation  2.800  feet;  wonderful  view:  fine  climate 
the  year  round,  n  modern  house,  furnace  heated: 
new  barn:  YVinter  apples,  100  barrels  this  Fall; 
3"  tons  of  hay  growing  rr  q>s.  nine  fine  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  two  heifers,  one  bull,  n  pair  of  very 
tine  horses  12  hives  Italian  bees,  harness,  tools: 
a  well  equipped  farm:  a  money-maker;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place:  $4,000  takes  tile  whole  business; 
this  is  a  chance  yon  will  not  often  get.  JOHN 
H.  NORTH  HUP,  Green  Mountain  Farm,  Town- 
slieud.  Vt. 


FOB  SALE — Farm  anil  boarding-lionsc:  120  acres. 

with  large  plot  laud:  along  Catskill  Creek:  all 
crops  planted:  with  or  without  stock,  tools  and 
furniture;  buildings  lighted  by  electricity. 
HUNT  &  LEVERS.  Freehold.  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  farm;  over  150  acres:  about 
100  acres  tillable  and  pasture,  balance  wood 
and  water:  splendid  home;  ample  and  good  out¬ 
buildings:  good  -duopiug  location  to  Troy.  Al¬ 
bany,  Boston,  et.,:  very  reasonable  terms  to 
right  party.  Address  owner  ADVERTISER 
1313.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — Fine  well  equipped  farm  of  170 
acres:  about  70  acres  wood  and  private  lake. 
r**st  tillable  and  pasture:  splendid  home  and 
outbuildings  located  about  20  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  fine  views,  and  suitable  for  bungalow, 
•amp  or  club  development!  price  and  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  Address  .  vvner.  ADVERTISER  1314. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ISO  ACRES — On  boulevard;  12-room  house,  hot 
and  eohl  water,  bath,  furnace  heat:  large 
barn.  silo.  IS  cattle  three  horses,  equipment: 
$7,500:  #2.500  cash:  balance  10  years.  5 G  in¬ 
terest.  C.  N.  FIELD,  Mill  Village.  X.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  215  acres: 

well  watered:  15-rooUi  house;  beautiful  view; 
good  buildings:  stock  and  machinery:  write  for 
particulars,  ETTA  COLBY,  Roxbury.  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — 223-aore  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
farm,  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay.  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland:  beautiful  location ;  100  acres 
under  cultivation:  sassafras  loam:  1.000.000  ft. 
timber;  price  $15,000.  Address  BAY  SIDE 
FARM.  Shell  town.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  poultry  farm;  capacity 
1.000  liens.  5,noo  chicks:  Mammoth  incubators: 
State  mad;  electricity,  city  water;  best  mar¬ 
kets;  rich,  level  fields;  bountiful  home,  modern 
eonvenieto-es  price  $11,000:  easy  terms:  or  will 
rent.  ADVERTISER  1303,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — General  farm,  from  12  to  100  acres; 

state  particulars:  no  agents.  FRANK  JACK- 
SON,  214  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


NEW  seven  loom  house,  improvements:  $5,000; 

easy  terms:  $1,000  wish.  HENRY  WILLIAMS. 
Pateliogue,  L,  L,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Farm.  Iti  Northwestern  Connecticut: 

lot)  acres  fine  land,  orchard:  It-rnom  house, 
alt  modern  conveniences;  tools,  including  trac¬ 
tor:  with  or  without  20  choice  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys:  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER  1301.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IS  ACRES — Ideal  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  175 
grapevines.  200  apple  trees  iu  their  prime, 
good  crop  this  year,  choice  varieties:  high  ele¬ 
vation;  wonderful  view,  best  soil  and  water:  40 
miles  Philadelphia.  20  utiles  Reading.  4  miles 
to  town  of  2O.U00;  near  trolley;  $8,000.  includ¬ 
ing  crops.  HILL  CREST  FRUIT  FARM,  R.  D. 
No.  4.  Pottstovvn,  Pa. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  by  American. 

age  32;  life  experience  managing  purebred 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  herds  and  farms  scientific 
nud  Tintetleal  iruitiing  unit  experience;  expert 
feeder  and  cattleman,  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  everything  pertaining  to  herd,  dairy,  farm, 
showing,  testing,  selling,  pnper  work  and  cost 
accounting  of  herd  and  farm:  any  location  with 
large  or  small  proposition  if  it  pays:  don’t 
answer  this  if  State  college  or  your  friends  run 
your  place:  give  full  details,  with  salary  offered 
satisfactory  man:  highest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  131(1.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E  —  Successful  commercial  poultry 
farm:  capacity  2.500  head  Leghorn*:  modern 
buildings  and  equipment  six-room  bungalow: 
electric  lights  and  running  water  in  all  build 
ings:  20. 000-egg  capacity  incubators:  lO.imo- 
etiiek  brooder  capacity;  good  reputation  and 
established  trade  for  babv  chicks,  pullets,  broil¬ 
ers.  eggs,  stock  SO  miles  from  New  York  City; 
one  mile  to  station:  good  roads:  24  acres  land; 
100  bearing  fruit  trees,  i  -rries,  currants,  grapes, 
anpnrngns.  etc.:  profits  to*-  past  three  years 
$7,500  annually;  price  $20.00ti,  terms;  circular. 
ADVERTISER  1274.  ear*'  Rural  Nc.- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  t  kj  miles  front  town: 

127  acres;  So  in  tillage;  10  acres  oats,  12 
corn.  3  cow  peas.  1  potatoes.  Lj  strawberries.  10<) 
fruit  trees;  grant  buildings*.  10-room  house:  100- 
lon  -ilo:  19  rows,  1  bull,  it  young  stock  2  horses, 
poultry:  tractor,  with  plows;  milking  machine. 
Ford  truck;  full  line  of  other  implements:  im- 
niodmtr  possession  giveu.  A.  UHAUVIN.  Lock 
Box  304.  Otisvtlle.  N.  Y'. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  905 . 


HARDER  SILOS 


rtmuiiUt4iU4uj 


Mana  /  write  for  circular 
The  Creamery  Packace  Mfg.Co. 
EHIIWest  St.  Rutland. Vj. 


Have  a  FULL  Silo 


Silo3  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
Globe  Silos  with  their  extension  roofs  as¬ 
sure  a  full  Silo.  T  he  nea  rly  straight  sides 
of  the  roof  permit  a  full  Silo,  level  at  the 
top,  after  the  silage  has  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Prices  of  Globe  Silos  back  to  1917  levels. 

Write  today  for  catalog 
.  -  describing  other  exclusive 

features.  Get  your  ello 
erected  early. 

f  M  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
III  111  11  il'l  2-12  WillowSt.,Sidney.N.Y» 


Silage  keeps  perfectly 
in  a  Harder  Silo 

No  air  can  get  in  and  that  means 
no  mould  or  decay.  All  winter  you 
have  clean,  fresh,  moist  silage 
that  will  keep  your  stock  in  fine 
shape  and  bring  more  dollars  into 
your  pocket. 

The  Harder  has  led  the  Silo 
field  for  23  years.  Its  worth  is 
proven.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  buy  any  silo  before  you 

—  send  for  our  free  booklet 
.  on  silos  and  silage. 

Good  available  territory 

'kyjM  Jpl  Harder  Mfg.  Corp 
mmmmL  b«x  u,  coMeskiu.  n.  y 


BOB  WHITE  ”Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  behind  the  statement  that  flies  can 
will  not  blister  your  cattle  or  cause  reduce  the  ovitput  of  milk  from  40% 
them  to  lick  themselves  sore.  to  60%.  That  is  why  you  can’t  afford 

.  to  be  without  Bob  White  Fly  Killer. 

It  also  keeps  your  cows  free  from 

flies.  It  does  not  simply  drive  flies  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is 
away,  it  knocks  them  dead.  We  guar-  patented.  It  is  only  sold  by  the  name 
antee  it  to  kill  every  fly  it  hits.  Flies  Bob  White.  A  small  quantity  is  all 
will  not  pester  a  cow  that  has  been  you  need  to  use  because  it  is  100% 
sprayed  with  Bob  White.  Bob  White  active. 

overcomes  the  objections  that  you  What  our  Guarantee  means 

have  to  fly  sprays  made  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  creosote.  It  lasts  for  SATISFACTION  to  the  user  or  money 
hours.  It  will  not  stain  or  discolor  will  be  refunded. 

the  hair  or  taint  the  milk.  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  KiUer 

Keep  your  dairy  herd  free  from  flies,  was  formerly  known  as  Morgan’s  Sure 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer. 

B°B  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Everybody  X 

"I  warns  one — yonna  and 

old.  Strongly  built  of  east -Iron 
Miniature  of  Lug  Avctv  Tractor — beau 
tlfully  enameled  with  sold  stripes  and  ret 
lllog  wheels.  A  darnjy  toy  Tor  boys — an  inter 
ting  souvenir  or  table  ot  nument  for  grown-ups 
■nd  25c  and  name  of  one  live  pTiwyecr  for  ; 
ractor,  Motor-Cultivator.  Thresher.  Truck 
oad-Tracior,  or  Road-R:c«r.  If  interested  it 
otor-Farmlng  Machinery,  ask  for  Avery  cata 
g  and  reduced  prices  OO  Avery  Machines. 

AVERY  CO.,  2003  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

W  Tractors,  Tracks. 


Wholesale  Prices 

on  s 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  ^ 
engines,  roofing,  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping,  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


You  can  buy  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
from  your  local  dealer  for  $ 1.50  a  gallon. 

Bob  White 

Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 

TRILLS  lice  on  cattle  and  poultry,  without  danger  of 
injury  cither  to  the  animal  or  to  the  person  applying 
it.  Can  he  used  on  little  chicks  with  perfect  safety- 

Also  valuable  for  lice  and  other  insect  pests  on  plants. 


Green  Mountain 


Other  "Bob  White  Preparations 
Bob  White  Udder  Balm 
B-K  Disinfectant 
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NoT  4700 


A  Woodland  Pasture  in  the  Hill  Country 


IF  you.  yourself,  were  building  a 
light  and  power  plant  for  your 
farm,  you  would  make  it  first — 
understandable.  You  would  look 
at  your  plow,  your  mower,  your 
reaper,  and  you'd  say  “My  plant 
must  be  as  easy  to  understand,  as 
easy  to  use,  as  long-lived  as  they 
are.” 

Now,  that’s  exactly  the  way 
Farmeleetric,  the  “Ford  Parts 
Plant,”  is  built. 

An  Engine  You  and  I  Understand 

Farmeleetric  is  built  around  an 
engine  you  and  I  understand — 
the  Ford  Motor,  You  and  I  have 
bought  more  than  5,000,000  Ford 
cars  because  of  that  simplicity. 

The  Ford  motor  can  be  run  by 
a  child ;  it  has  none  of  the  intri¬ 
cate  mechanical  parts  which  get 
out  of  order  easily  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  adjust.  It  is  always  easy 
to  keep  in  repair.  It  lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 

And  Farmeleetric  “takes  after” 
Ford  on  every  one  of  these  points! 


TWO  million  farmers  are  taking  the  last  steps  necessary  to 
put  the  farm  ahead  of  the  city.  Railroad,  telephone,  auto¬ 
mobile — each  have  meant  much  to  the  farmer  in  carrying  him 
forward  at  the  city  pace.  Farmeleetric,  the  “Ford  Parts 
Plant,”  with  its  countless  economies  and  conveniences,  goes 
ahead  of  the  city.  Knowing  no  bounds  of  wire,  it  searches  out 
each  home  of  hill  or  valley,  there  to  do  its  double  duty  of  light 
and  power. 

A  half  million  farmers  have  already  taken  the  step — their 
homes  are  farms  electric. 

Oil  lamps  are  gone,  and  for  half  the  oil  twice  the  light  flashes 
into  being  at  the  turn  of  a  switch.  Wearisome  hand  labor  is 
gone,  too,  for  tiny  motors  take  up  the  tasks  and  accomplish  in 
a  moment — at  a  fraction  of  the  cost — what  before  required 
hours. 

Farmeleetric 

Light  &  Power 

The  FORD  PARTS  Plant 

is  playing  an  important  part  in  this  great  farm  change — and 
for  a  very  definite  and  certain  reason — because  Farmeleetric 
is  designed,  built  and  operated  just  as  a  farmer  would  have 
done  it  had  he  been  doing  it  himself. 


An  80,000  Mile  Record 

Perhaps  you're  wondering  how  long  your 
light  and  power  plant  is  going  to  last.  To 
answer,  we'll  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  a 
Ford  car  worn  out.  We  never  have.  There's 
one  we  know  about  with  80,000  miles  to  its 
credit.  It's  still  good  for  further  service, 
and  that  despite  the  fact  that  its  labor  has 
teen  done  over  rough,  muddy  flirt  roads 
all  its  life. 

Farmeleetric,  you  know  alt  ft  indoors  all 
its  life  to  do  its  work — n.  jolting,  no  mud, 
DO  hard  weather  to  contend  with.  ,\i 
800,000  "miles"  it  ought  to  look  and  a<  1 
like  a  newly  horn. 

Who  Stands  Back  of  Farm- 
electric? 

When  you  ask  who  makes  Farmeleetric, 
you  ask  about  a  thing  we’re  more  than 
ready  to  tell  you. 

Farmelectric’s  position  in  the  light  and 
power  held  is  a  secure  one.  The  experience 
of  the  people  Who  make  it — the  Poole  Eugi- 
neering  and  Machine  Company  — goes  back, 
not:  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  light  and 
power  industry,  but  many  years  more — 
almost  80  years.  In  the  factory  where 
Farmeleetric  is  built  Poole  built  water 
wheels,  hack  iu  1.84;;,  Men  who  are  now 
grandfathers  built  mortars  there  for  the 
Civil  War.  Cable  car  drives,  when  such 
conveyances  came  in;  the  first  disappearing 
gun  carriages;  later  40,000  shells  a  day, 
along  with  ipiniitities  of  guns  to  help 
America  end  the  war,  made  Poole  history. 

Fine  gear  reduction  machinery,  locomo¬ 
tive  boosters,  washing  machines  and  Farm- 
electric  are  among  the  activities  of  Poole 
today.  Grandsons,  in  many  instances,  work 
at  the  same  bench  where  did  those  who 
came  before  them,  holding  to  the  same 
Meals.  These  are  the  reasons  why  Farm- 
electric  can’t  be  anything  else  than  the 
finest  light  and  power  plant  built. 


iitiiiiiiirniffirmiiiillll 


Built  to  Fit  Your  Pocketbook 


Anyone,  Anywhere,  Any  Time,  is 
a  Good  Farmeleetric  Operator 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  feed  it  fuel, 
lubricate  it,  recharge  the  battery — time 
consumed,  perhaps  Twenty  minutes  a  week. 

To  recharge,  you  push  a  button  and  start 
the  engine.  Then  you  go  on  about  your 
farm  work  and  forget  all  about  Farm- 
electric.  For,  with  consumption  of  the 
proper  measure  of  fuel  to  fully  charge  the 
battery,  the  engine  stops.  For  demands  of 
the  usual  farm,  recharging  isn't  necessary 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
fuel  is  kerosene — the  same  you  now  use  in 
your  oil  lamps  -more  efficient  than  gaso¬ 
line  (though  you  can  use  that,  if  you  wish) 
and  so  cheap  that  the  little  you  use  in 
Farmeleetric  is  less  than  you  now  buy  for 
your  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Farmeleetric  has  no  fuel  pump,  no  car¬ 
buretor,  no  oil  pump,  no  magneto,  no  “auto¬ 
matic"  governor — no  trouble-making  devices 
to  keep  you  busy. 


Standardized  in  design,  built  with  the 
economics  of  quantity  production,  it  comes 
to  you  at  a  price  and  in  a  manner  whereby 
its  savings  quickly  pay  its  cost.  And  you 
can  liny  Farmeleetric  today  for  less  money 
than  any  other  plant  of  like  capacity— even 
for  Jess'  than  some  plants  of  much  lower 
t  aparity. 

And  it  can  be  bought  on  the  simple  basis 
of  $25  with  your  order — $25  to  start  to 
your  farm  the  thing  which  will  not  only 
tiring  you  comfort,  and  convenience  you've 
never  before  known,  but  do  it  efficiently 
and  economically  as  long  as  you  Jive. 


Break  the  Spell! 


We  all  get  into  ruts — we  can’t  help  it. 
And  we  usually  don't  get.  out  until  some¬ 
thing  comes  along  to  jolt  us  out.  When 
you  tiud  out  what  a  change  Farmeleetric 
will  make  in  your  life;  the  things  it  will 
do  with  your  farm  machinery  ;  The  labor- 
saving  that  it  will  mean  for  your  wife  in¬ 
doors  ;  the  pleasure  that  a  cheerful  brightly 
lighted  home  will  bring  to  the  wbblo  family 
— you'll  receive  one  of  the  biggest  jolts  of 
a  lifetime.  Send  the  coupon  today  for 
complete  information. 


New  Wage  Scale  for  Farm  Labor 

Farmeleetric  will  light  your  sitting  room 
for  an  entire  evening  for  a  penny.  It  will 
do  your  weekly  washing  for  a  nickel.  It 
will'  heat  t be*  iron  for  a  comfortable  hour 
or  two  of  ironing  on  the  cool  side  porch 
for  three  cents  an  hour. 

Farmeleetric — your  light  arid  power  plant 
— will  milk  your  rows  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  an  hour,  will  separate  the  milk  for 
a  cent  an  hour,  and  for  two  cents  churn 
the  cream  into  butter. 

You  can't  say  light  and  power  is  expen¬ 
sive — with  a  Farmeleetric. 


FIGURE-FACTS 


FARMELECTRIC 


Flywheel — Oversize,  enclosed  in  generator  frame. 
Timer  Easily  adjustable,  mounted  on  end  of 
camshaft. 

buhricaUvn  Splash  to  all  moving  parts. 

Oil  level  gauge-  High  end  low  level  pctcocks. 


ENGINE 

Single  vertical  cylinder,  4  cycle  water  cooled. 

Killed  with  4"  | xnver  pulley,  .'!■&"  bore.  4" 
stroke,  1  H.  1'.  at  1200  It.  1*  M.  Height  24". 
bust!  1«"  by  27".  Weight  500  lbs. 

Crankshaft— 1(4"  heat  treated  steel,  three 
bearings. 

i'amsliatt — 3i"  heat  treated  steel,  ground  fin-  ,n 

Ixh,  whole  assembly  easily  removable  through  J  <4  K.  W.  (l.dO  watts),  40  volt 
handhole  iilate.  4  i*,le-  direct  connected,  hall  be 

Timing  Gear*  Spiral  teeth,  heat  treated,  «low-  Electric  Company  standard,  mee 
eled  and  locked  to  camshaft.  specifications. 

Valves — 1(4"  with  hardened  steel  stems.  ewiTcunnAvr 

Valve  Springs  SWITCHBOAKI. 

Valve  Spring  Seat*  .  .  ,  v 

Valve  Push  Rods  Ammeter,  fuse,  kmfo  switch  an 

Valve  Guides  mer  starting  and  stopping  box 

Connecting  Rod  -Drop  forging,  heat  treated.  starting  button  iipeiatis  goner 

Piston  Cray  iron,  ground  finish.  wound  motor,  switching  over  M 

Piston  Rings  .Special  gray  iron.  gen  crater  as  engine  starts  and 

PUton  Pin  Ueut  treated  Mfeel,  icnmud  finish.  leased.  Ileverso  current  juulceti 
Filler  Caps— Nickel  plated,  standard.  •  tottm-w 

Spark  Plug — (4"  standard.  BATTERY 

Water  Outlet — 1(4"  standard.  ,  _  „ 

Cylinder — Gray  iron.  16  cell.  32  volt.  Exido  "Hyray" 

Cylinder  Head— Gray  Iron,  removable.  160  ampere  hour  capacity  on  h 

Crank  Case  Divided  on  center  line  of  Clank-  ing.  Hullt  by  the  Electric  I 

shaft.  Company  of  Philadelphia,,  li 

Main  ifearliirx  S.  K.  F.  heavy  duty,  deep  largest  manufacturer*  of  stora 

grove,  ball  bearings.  the  world. 

Paris  Printed  in  Blackface  Typo  Interchangeable  With  Foul  Parts. 


IF  you  can  sell  lighting:  plants  to  farmers 
and  country  home  owners,  here’s  an 
opportunity  you  can’t  afford  to  pass  by.  We 
have  a  proposition  that  heals  tiny  tiling  else 
in  the  farm  light,  and  power  game.  Farm- 
pleetric  looks  better,  acts  better,  lasts  bet¬ 
ter  than  plants  costing  far  more. 

We  have  a  few  openings  for  men  able  to 
take  over  territories  of  from  eight  to  ten 
counties.  The  small  amount  of  capital  to 
fina  nee  organization  of  the  territory  and 
the  ability  to  handle  it  sales  force  are  the 
main  essentials.  Integrity  and  alertness 
are  the  others.  There's  upwards  of  4 
$12,000  a  year  for  the  right  men.  * 
Even  salesmen  in  single  counties  4 
can  make  around  $0,1)00  a  year.  *  .V 

If  you're  olie  of  these  men  4  •  ^ 

of  distributor  or  salesman  * 
capacity,  wire  us  at  once  4  <•'' 

ami  follow  your  wire  with  t 
a  letter  stating  your  y 
Muaiitications  mid  the  gg 

territory  you  want. 

Hales  M anager, 

FARMELECTRIC 

mums  ow..  .4 

WeodWry.  . 

Bailment,  Mi  yjv  rfti.  o  .VC5 


GENERATOR 


A  Hundred  Thousand  “Service 
Stations” 


Your  light  and  power  plant — when  long 
continued  years  require  the  replacement  of 
wearing  parts — is  quickly  and  cheaply  put 
in  order.  That’s  because  it's  the  “ Ford 
/‘art*  Plant.” 

Henry  Ford  sees  to  it  that  when  people 
need  parts,  they  don’t  have  to  wait.  In  a 
moment  they  are  at  a  Ford  dealer's — there 
are  more  ttian  a  hundred  thousand  of  those 
— and  the  part  needed  is  always  there 

And,  when  you  come  to  putting  these 
parts  in,  you're  on  familiar  ground.  You 
know  a  Ford  engine.  If  you  don’t,  there 
are  a  dozen  men  and  sometimes  a  woman 
— near  you  who  do  know  how,  and  every 
part  drops  into  place  the  one  way  which 
never  permits  of  a  mistake — the  right  way. 


FARMELECTRIC  UTILITIES  CORP.,  WOODBERRY,  BALTIMORE, 

Affiliated  with  Poole  Engineering  and  Machine  Company 


imu  . 


Where  Farmeleetric  is  built 
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A  Review  of  the  Turkey  Disease.  Problem 


There  have  been  .so  many  falls  for  copies  of  The  R. 
ff.-Y.  containing  notes  <>n  blackhead  in  turkeys  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  supply  them.  Mr.  Cosgrove 
gives,  below,  a  review  of  what  is  known  about  this 
disease : 

DISASTROUS  TURKEY  DISEASE.— For  many 
years  turkey  raising  had  been  a  very  profitable 
business  for  the  fanners  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
monster  turkey  was  sent  each  Christmas  as  a  gift 
to  the  President  at  Washington.  The  State  had 
quite  a  reputation  for  the  number  of  turkeys  raised. 
Rut  about  Mi)  years  ago  a  disease  appeared  which 
became  so  virulent  and  so  prevalent  among  the  tur¬ 
keys  that  the  business  was  seriously  hampered.  The 
discolored  head  of  the  turkeys  dying  of  the  disease 
gave  it  the  name  “blackhead.” 

INVESTIGATIONS.— The  Rhode  Island  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  investigated  the  disease, 
and  as  early  as  IMG  I’rof.  Samuel  Cushman  pub¬ 
lished  a  bill'  tin  on  “Blackhead  in  Turkeys.”  He 
made  autopsies  and  very  clearly  described  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  inflammation  of  the  cieca,  and  the  spots 


V.  A.  Moore,  in  189(5.  experimented  iu  transmit¬ 
ting  the  disease  by  feeding  the  diseased  liver  and 
ca?ca  to  healthy  turkeys,  and  later  Chester  and 
Rubin,  by  a  similar  method,  transmitted  the  disease 
to  other  fowls. 

NO  REMEDY  FOUND. — What  is  noteworthy  in 
this  M(»  years  of  investigation  is  that  proetiea.il )/  no 
head  icon  wv/s  mode  ni  com  bo  ting  the.  disease.  The 
clinical,  pathological  and  bacterial  investigations 
were  very  interesting,  lmt  the  mortality  among  the 
farmers'  flocks  continued  just  the  same.  Of  course 
various  therapeutic  measures  were  suggested.  Cole 
and  Hadley  report  several  cures  being  effected  by 
the  use  of  capsules  containing  sulphur  and  the  sul¬ 
phate  .of  iron  and  quinine..  Other  sulphates  were 
used,  also  sulol.  Curtice  writes  that  treatment  has 
not  given  satisfactory  results,  aud  recommends  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil.  before  giving  any 
of  the  drugs  noted  above;  he  also  advises  the  use 
of  catechu  in  the  drinking  water.  Kaupp  recom¬ 
mends  a  combination  of  sodium  calcium,  and  zinc 


Leghorns.  One  year  ago  he  bought  a  turkey  hen. 
Later  she  hatched  nine  poults.  He  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrain  them:  they  went  from  the  day 
they  were  hatched,  where  they  pleased,  and  when 
they  pleased.  They  were  off  in  the  dew  by  daylight, 
out  in  all  thunderstorm  and  rains,  but  every  night 
the  mother  turkey  would  bring  home  the  nine  poults 
for  the  evening  feed.  That  was  the  only  time  in  the 
day  when  they  would  he  visible,  except  occasionally 
out  in  some  far  lot.  They  thrived  and  grew  splen¬ 
didly.  hut  when  about  half  grown  only  eight  came 
back  one  night,  the  next  night  seven,  and  the  next 
six,  and  they  disappeared  until  only  three  were  left. 
He  saved  these  by  shutting  them  up.  A  fox  had 
found  turkey  meat  agreeable.  The  only  real  object 
in  shutting  up  young  turkeys  is  to  prevent  the 
mother  in  her  rambling  from  losing  the  young  while 
too  weak  to  follow  her. 

'FHE  WEGEFt  >RTII  EXPERIMENTS. — Several 
years  after  the  Maryland  experience,  one  of  the 
brothers  Wegeforth  started  -aising  turkeys  in  San 


This  shows  a  view  from  the  hills  about  Jamaica,  Vermont.  It  is  typical  of  many  pleasant  sections  in  the  Green  Mountain  State  The  views  are  magnificent,  the  air  is 
clear  and  pure,  and,  while  the  surface  is  rough,  much  of  the  soil  is  strong  and  productive.  It  is  a  “goodly  country”— inhabited  by  a  race  of  vigorous,  intelligent  and 
prosperous  peeople.  aud  capable  of  providing  comfortable  homes  for  thousands  of  town  folks  who  are  going  down  before  the  unending  struggle  for  daily  bread.  The 
little  town  of  about  ”»<)0  inhabitants  nestles  in  the  valley,  with  the  great  hills  rising  above  and  around  it.  pleasant  farms  stretching  part  way  up  to  the  wood-crowned 
tops.  What  do  our  Western  friends,  with  their  level  prairies,  nay  to  this  picture'/  Fan  they  find  greater  happiness  than  these  hills  afford?  It  is  doubtful. 


on  the  liver.  As  the  result  of  the  investigation  cur¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station.  I)r.  Theobald 
Smith,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  at  Washington,  became  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  RS95  Bulletin  No.  S  was  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  the 
results  of  Dr,  Smith's  investigations.  He  not  only 
rives  an  excellent  description  of  the  symptoms,  but 
also  the  pathological  lesions  found  in  the  intestines 
and  liver,  from  which  lie  classified  the  disease  as  an 
entero-hepul itis.  He  described  also  an  organism 
which  he  named  “atmebameleagridis."  which  ap¬ 
peared  so  constantly  that  lie  concluded  it  was  the 
causative  agent 

Some  years  later  Cole  and  Hadley  disputed  the  de¬ 
ductions  made  by  Smith,  and  denied  the  presence  of 
“aimeba"  in  the  lesions  of  blackhead.  These  writers 
had  noticed  the  presence  of  ooccidla  in  eases  of  the 
disease  throughout  the  Intestines,  liver,  and.  occa¬ 
sionally.  the  oviduct.  They  concluded  from  their 
observations  that  the  uimebameleagridis  (described 
by  Smith  t  was  in  reality  the  "schizont”  stage  of 
the  coccldium.  Dr,  Smith  answered  this  five  years 
later,  demonstrating  beyond  question  that  the  cocci- 
dimii  is  not  the  true  cause  of  blackhead,  and  when 
found  is  a  secondary  invader. 


sulpho-carbolate.  from  which  he  had  received  good 
reports.  But  medication  having  practically  failed, 
much  effort  was  made  on  prevention,  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding,  cleansing  the  eggs  thoroughly  before 
incuba lion,  using  hens  as  mothers  etc. 

THE  DAMPNESS  THEORY.— But  about  14  years 
ago  Drs.  Paid  and  H.  M.  Wegeforth  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  blackhead  among  some  turkeys  being 
raised  in  Baltimore  <’o.,  Md.  The  disease  was  quite 
prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  caused  most 
of  the  losses.  The  farmers  there  had  no  name  for 
it.  the  malady  being  attributed  to  a  predisposition 
of  young  turkeys  to  catch  cold  and  die  if  they  got 
their  feathers  wet  by  dew  or  rain.  The  Doctors 
Wegeforth  made  autopsies  on  the  birds  (lying  in 
their  flocks,  and  found  the  changes  in  the  cieca  and 
the  liver,  which  they  later  knew  As  “blackhead.” 
But  they  still  held  the  general  conception  of  all  the 
farmers  that  the  disease  was  due  to  exposure  to 
dampness,  which  young  turkeys  could  not  stand. 

On  this  almost  universal  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  young  turkey  inm-lts  dry.  the  writer  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  right  here.  I, ess  than  100 
yards  away  is  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  George  V 
Smith,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  t'onneetieut 
Poultry  Association,  lie  keep  1,000  or  more  White 


Diego  County.  California.  It.  was  not  long  before  it 
was  evident  that  the  turkeys  were  dying  of  the  same 
disease  as  in  Maryland.  As  the  climatic  conditions 
i.i  that  part  of  California  were  ideal,  the  old  theory, 
entertained  in  the  East,  of  dampness  being  the 
cause,  was  no  longer  tenable.  Then  an  earnest  in¬ 
vestigation  for  cause  and  remedy  was  entered  into. 
What  follows  is  the  history  of  their  efforts  and  their 
success. 

In  the  Spring  of  1914  they  sent  to  Ohio  for  four 
pullets  and  a  gobbler  and  placed  them  on  a  ranch 
where  no  turkeys  had  ever  been  before — to  their 
knowledge.  From  these.  40  birds  were  raised,  a 
number  of  young  being  destroyed  by  vermin.  No 
sign  of  blackhead  appeared.  The  following  year, 
1015,  though  no  new  birds  or  eggs  had  been  brought 
to  flu*  ranch,  blackhead  appeared,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  young,  and  one  old  bird  died  of  it.  Au¬ 
topsies  were  made  on  all  the  birds  that  died,  and  all 
the  lesions  of  true  blackhead  were  found  in  every 
case. 

The  next  year  over  SO  turkeys  were  hatched,  of 
which  00  or  more  reached  the  age  where  they  could 
roost  in  trees,  before  the  disease  appeared,  but  only 
one  bird  was  saved  of  the  entire  hatch.  All  the  old 
birds  were  disposed  of  and  the  ranch  moved  a  quarter 
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cral  plan  is  to  keep  the  land  as  level  as  possible  in 
cultivating.  The  corn  is  never  hilled  up,  but  when 
hoeing,  instead  of  pulling  the  soil  up  in  the  hill,  the 
ground  around  it  is  held  down  smooth  and  left  as 
level  as  possible.  At  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation, 
which  usually  comes  about  the  middle  of  August,  the 
grass  and  clover  seed  is  scattered  evenly  over  the 
ground  all  through  the  corn.  This  may  be  done  by 
hand,  or  with  a  broadcast  seeder.  In  a  small  patch 
it  is  probably  better  to  put  the  seed  on  by  hand.  The 
Point  is  to  get  it  as  evenly  distributed  as  possible. 
Then  after  the  seed  has  been  put.  on,  a  light  cultiva¬ 
tor  with  sharp  and  narrow  teeth  is  run  up  and  down 
each  row,  thoroughly  working  the  grass  seed  into 
the  ground.  A  small  harrow  is  sometimes  used  for 
this  purpose.  Tn  some  eases  we  have  used  a  board 
or  piece  of  joist  dragging  behind  the  cultivator  to 
smooth  down  the  ground.  This  hoard  or  plank  is 
fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  cultivator  by  wires,  and 
scrapes  or  dangles  along  behind  the  cultivator,  scrap¬ 
ing  down  the  soil.  It  generally  pays  to  go  through 
with  an  iron  rake  after  this  cultivating  and  scratch 
over  the  space  between  the  hills,  as  that  makes  a 
more  even  seeding.  The  corn  is  cut  close  to  the 
ground  and  taken  out  of  the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 
M  bile  the  ground  is  frozen  in  the  Spring  a  roller  is 
used  to  mash  down  the  cornstalks  and  level  the 
ground.  When  handled  carefully  a  very  fair  seeding 
can  often  he  obtained  in  this  way.  It  requires  a  wet 
season  and  plenty  of  moisture,  however,  and  would 
not  be  very  successful  in  a  dry  season.  It  is  often 
worth  trying  in  a  small  field,  as  the  theory  of  it  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  cover 
crop. 


or  a  mile  away,  where  no  turkeys  had  ever  been  ask  who  shut  up  the  young 
raispd.  cr  not  for  20  years  anyhow.  A  new  start  was  dew  was  off? 
made:  turkeys  were  brought  from  New  York  State, 
the  birds  being  bought  of  two  •different  breeders. 

Thirty-seven  birds  were  hatched,  and  though  some 
were  lost  by  other  causes,  none  died  from  blackhead. 

The  next  year  some  new  birds  from  the  East  were 
added  to  the  flock.  All  the  birds  on  the  ranch  were 
well  matured  and  showed  no  signs  of  blackhead. 

From  these  210  birds  were  hatched,  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  only  72  remained:  more  than  100 
died  of  blackhead,  the  others  from  a  combination  of 
chicken  pox  and  blackhead. 

In  1010  200  were  hatched  and  given  to  hens  to 
rear,  the  poults  being  penned  for  10  days  before  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  run  in  the  Alfalfa.  They  were  about 
six  weeks  old  before  the  disease  appeared :  then  they 
all  went  hut  52.  Every  remedy  they  could  think  of 
was  tried  :  different  kinds  of  feed,  an  egg  mash  was 
fed  for  a  month,  buttermilk,  sweet  milk,  laxatives; 
but  the  disease  went  right  on. 

IPECAC  TRIED, — It  was  toward  the  end  of  the 
season  when  Dr.  Wegef orth’s  attention  was  drawn 
to  Dr.  Theobald  Smith's  researches  on  the  etiolosrv 


wild  turkeys  until  the 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


A  Roadside  Stand  That  Pays 

JUST  outside  of  the  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  alo 
of  flic  principal  highways,  the  writer  seeui 
picture  of  the  roadside  stand  shown.  Traffic  i 
heavy  along  this  macadam  road,  and  little  troi 
encountered  in  disposing  of  the  crops  raised  < 


proved  so  valuable  in  human  enteritis  of  amoebic 
origin.  It  was  September:  most  of  the  damage  had 
been  done,  but  there  were  52  birds  left,  out  of  the 
209  hatched.  A  routine  was  established  on  the 
ranch  whereby  any  bird  showing  signs  of  blackhead 
was  immediately  given  10  drops  of  the  liquid  ex¬ 
tract  of  ipecac  in  the  mouth  three  times  a  day  for 
three  days,  then  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  then 
once  a  day  for  the  same  period.  To  their  surprise 
they  found  that  instead  of  needing  autopsies,  the 
birds  were  recovering,  aud  could  later  he  turned 
back  into  (he  flock.  Of  the  52  young  birds,  82  were 
attacked  by  the  disease.  Under  the  ipecac  treatment 
29  recovered.  Of  live  of  the  old  birds  contracting  the 
disease  two  were  lost,  the  disease  having  made  too 
much  progress  to  he  stopped.  It  Avas  determined 
then  to  experiment  with  the  ipecac  treatment. 
Moore  and  Chester  and  Robin  had  transmitted  the 
disease  by  feeding  the  entrails  of  a  diseased  bird. 
The  doctors  procured  18  apparently  healthy  and 
nearly  grown  turkeys  from  a  ranch  some  miles  away 
aud  divided  them  into  three  pens.  To  each  pen  was 
fed  the  ground  caeca  and  liver  of  a  turkey  that  had 
died  that  day  of  the  blackhead.  Each  bird  in  Pen 
No.  1  was  given  10  drops  fluid  extract  of  ipecac  in 
the  mouth  once  a  day  for  three  days.  Those  in  Pen 
No.  2  were  given  three  teaspoons  of  powdered  ipecac 
mixed  in  each  quart  of  mash,  of  which  they  were 
allowed  to  eat  all  they  would.  The  third  pen  was 
fed  no  ipecac,  but  ordinary  food.  One  bird  in  the 
first  pen  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  some  obscure 
disease  which  the  autopsy  could  not  determine.  All 
the  birds  in  the  second  pen  remained  healthy.  In 
the  third  pen  four  of  the  six  birds  died  of  blackhead  ; 
the  other  two  remained  healthy.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  all  the  birds  were  turned  loose  and  ran 
with  the  flock;  there  were  no  more  losses  among 
them. 

IPECAC  AS  PREVENTIVE.— As  during  the  next 
season  it  was  necessary  for  the  doctors  to  he  away 
lioni  home  most  of  the  time,  it  was  determined  to 
use  the  ipecac  as  a  preventive,  giving  a  teaspoon  of 
the  powdered  ipecac  in  enough  mash  for  each  unit 
of  20  birds,  twice  a  week.  Young  and  old  alike  par¬ 
took  of  it.  Not  a  single  case  of  blackhead  appeared 
during  the  year,  although  they  ran  over  the  same 
ground  that  infected  birds  had  used  the  previous 
year. 

COCCIDIOSIS. — There  are  other  diseases  which 
affect  turkeys  that  might  he  mistaken  for  black¬ 
head,  notably  coecidiosis.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  called  coccidia. 
The  remedy  for  this  catechu,  a  teaspoon  in  three 
gallons  of  drinking  water,  allowing  no  other 
drink. 

CONCLUSIONS. — The  writer  wants  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  disease  has  often  proceeded  so 
far  before  it  was  noticed  that  cure  is  impossible; 
prevention  is  far  better,  and  if  a  teaspoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  ipecac  fed  in  the  mash  to  each  lot  of  20  tur¬ 
key  poults,  twice  a  week,  will  keep  off  blackhead, 
it  is  better  to  use  that  than  wait  for  the  disease  to 
appear. 

Turkey  should  be  as  common  a  food  as  chicken, 
and  as  cheap,  and  will  be  when  turkey  raisers  know 
how  to  prevent  the  diseases  which  now  make  turkey 
raising  a  precarious  business.  The  use  of  ipecac 
should  be  begun  when  the  poults  are  two  weeks  old, 
and  continued  until  they  ar 
About  dampness  being  fal 
would  say  that  years  ago  wil 
in  practically  all  the  States 


Ha  \  i.Mi  spent  ou  (riorums  fourths  in  various 
ways,  I  want  you  to  know  how  I  spent  this 
last  one.  With  the  wheat  and  rye  in  the  shock,  and 
a  team  that  would  otherwise  have  been  idle,  I 
thought  to  do  a  little  plowing  for  wheat.  With  the 
three  big  brood  mares  on  the  riding  plow,  we  cross 
the  land  and  return  almost  continuously,  as  it  is  a 
cool  day  in  Southern  Michigan. 

Yes,  it  is  hard  plowing  at  this  time.  The  ground 
is  hard  and  very  dry,  as  we  have  had  no  rain  for 
many  weeks,  hut  it  lias  been  shown  us  that  out  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  in  the  year  1911.  on 
ground  plowed  in  July,  the  yield  was  over  88  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  land  plowed  in  August  produced 
hut  27  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference  of  more  than 
10  bushels  for  July  plowing,  so  1  wish  you  would 
tell  the  hoys  to  plow  as  early  as  possible  after  spend¬ 
ing  the  “Fourth.”  y.  w.  iiowe. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


ins  first  catch.  This  is  nine-year-old  Clark  W. 
Couch,  showing  his  “speckled  beauty” — 15  inches 
long,  and  caught  in  the  Bcaverkill  River.  Many  a 
man  who  reads  this  will  remember  his  first  trout. 
He  may  have  held  high  office  or  accumulated  a  for- 
tune  since  then,  hut  no  life  thrill  has  quite  compared 
with  the  joy  of  landing  that  first  big  fish. 


Celery,  onions,  head  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers, 
squash  and  muskmelons  were  on  display,  and  the 
salad  crops  were  kept  in  a  fresh  state  by  means  of  a 
lawn  sprinkler  attached  to  a  hose  and  set  at  the  top 
of  the  stand.  One  of  the  many  children  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  plays  the  part  of  clerk  when  he  is  not  weed¬ 
ing  vegetables  in  the  garden  at  the  rear.  A  large 
portion  of  the  muck  crop  raised  here  is  marketed  in 
this  direct  way  at  a  cheaper  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  at  a  much  better  price  to  the  grower.  And  the 
consumer  can  he  sure  the  products  are  fresh.  There 
were  eight  of  these  stands  within  a  mile  of  the  city 
limits.  T  H  t 


R.  N.-Y. — Rood  advice,  but  where  do  you  get  the 
weather  which  leaves  the  soil  dry  and  hard  at  this 
season?  With  us  June  was  one  long  succession  of 
thunderstorms,  and  on  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  the 
entire  farm  was  a  sea  of  mud ! 


Grafting  Tomato  on  Potato 

I  was  once  told  that  a  tomato  could  be  grafted  on  to 
a  potato,  and  that  both  would  grow  and  bear  fruit, 
tomatoes  from  the  top  and  potatoes  underneath,  all 
from  one  plant.  T  doubt  this  can  be  done;  but.  not 
being  positive.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  ever  was  tried 
anywhere,  and  if  it  was  done,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  und  where.  F.  K. 

New  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

TIIE  graft  of  a  tomato  stem  on  a  potato  vine  is 
easily  made  by  an  expert  grafter.  The  two 
[,au0  ^i-vv  j.no-  plants  belong  to  the  same  general  family,  and  thus 
We  have  seen  almost  a  readily  unite.  We  have  printed  many  pictures  of 
irted  in  this  way.  It  such  plants,  showing  small  potatoes  at  the  roots  and 

a  fair-sized  tomato  growing  on  the  top.  It  seems 
like  a  remarkable  operation  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  grafting,  but  any  expert  will  tell  you 
that  it.  is  easily  done.  As  a  rule,  the  potatoes  on 
such  a  plant  do  not  reach  a  large  size.  Otherwise 
they  seem  to  be  perfect.  Some  years  ago,  at  a 
county  fair,  we  saw  a  plant  of  this  kind  exhibited 
by  a  humbug  who  claimed  that  he  had  originated  a 
new  plant.  He  said  that  the  seed  from  the  tomato 
on  the  vine  would  produce  similar  plants:  that  is, 
with  potatoes  under  ground  and  tomatoes  above 
ground.  He  was  kept,  busy  during  the  day  taking 
in  money  for  seeds  which  he  sold  at  25  cents  apiece. 
There  never  was  a  greater  humbug  in  all  the  long 
list  of  frauds,  fox’,  of  course,  the  seed  from  a  grafted 
tomato  could  not  possibly  produce  a  plant  which 
would  produce  potatoes.  In  these  days  it  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  for  such  a  humbug  to  play  his  game 
at  any  ordinary  county  fair,  but  years  ago.  before  it 
was  possible  to  spread  such  information,  a  fraud  of 
this  sort  would  go  far. 


An  Attractive  Road  aide  Stand. 


will  not  do  as  well  in  silage  corn  seeded  in  drills  as 
ii  will  where  the  corn  is  planted  in  hills,  because  it 
will  be  hard  to  get  the  seed  into  the  drill.  The  gen- 


■ 
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under  the  following  Spring.  This  ought  to  make  a  I  wire  it  to  a  couple  of  bricks,  setting  a  saucer  of 

good  proposition  for  corn  planting.  If  you  seed  the  milk  between  them,  and  as  trap  sits  near  back 

cow  peas  alone  we  should  let  the  vines  stand  until  door,  it  keeps  the  kitchen  free  from  flies.  Bits  of 

next  Spring.  They  will  give  the  ground  quite  a  fruit  and  fish  or  meat,  make  excellent  bait, 

little  protection  and  hold  the  snow  and  gather  a  Michigan.  mbs.  m.  Kennedy. 

good  many  leaves  and  other  trash  naturally  blown 
by  the  wind.  We  think,  however,  that  you  «ould 
get  more  out  of  your  work  by  seeding  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rye  and  buckwheat  instead  of  the  cow  peas. 

The  buckwheat  would  be  killed  by  frost,  and  then 
the  rye  would  come  on  the  same  as  it  would  through 
the  pens.  While  the  cow  peas  will  add  some  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  the  buckwheat  and  rye  would  probably 
give  you  more  organic  matter  to  be  plowed  under. 


Fall  Plowing  and  the  Cover  Crop 

1  have  just  come  into  possession  of  an  85-ucre  farm 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  the  greater  area  of  which 
farm  is  clay  bottom  land.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
farmers  in  that  section  to  plow  their  laud  in  the  Fall, 
experience  having  demonstrated  that  Spring  plowing 
does  not  enable  them  to  get  the  land  in  as  good  tilth 
for  the  early  crop.  They  have  depended  on  what 
manure  they  made  and  the  commercial  fertilizers  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land,  llow  can  I  make  use 
of  the  green  manure  crops  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring 
to  maintain  fertility  if  I  must  do  all  my  plowing  in  the 
Fal!V  Will  you  submit  the  above  question  to  Jour 
family  of  readers  for  expressions  of  opinion?  A  sym- 


The  Old  Grain  Cradle 


THERE  are  stiLl  many  readers  who  can  remember 
when  a  good  share  of  the  grain  was  cut  with  a 
cradle — like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture.  It  would 
be  rather  hard  t« »  buy  a  good  cradle  now,  and  still 
harder  to  find  a  man  who  could  swing  it  properly 
all  day  long.  Long  before  the  days  of  binders  and 
reapers  the  world  was  well  supplied  with  bread. 
Could  it  be  fed  now  if  ail  harvesting  inventions  were 
wiped  out?  Yes:  men  would  adapt  themselves  to  a 
step  back  in  progress  as  they  have  to  jumps  ahead, 
and  the  farmer  would  stand  much  higher  in  the 
scale  than  lie  does  now.  It  will  always  he  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  invention  of  the  harvester,  the 
milking  machine  and  similar  machines  has  not  hurt 
the  political  conditions  of  farmers  as  it  has  helped 
them  otherwise.  These  machines  have  made  it 
easier  to  feed  the  world,  but  they  have  made  it  much 
harder  for  the  small,  independent  farmer  to  make 
a  living. 


Cattle  Poisoned  by  a  “Weed  Killer ” 

OX  page  7i>l  we  gave  a  description  of  a  “weed 
killer."  This  is  a  poisonous  substance,  the  ac¬ 
tive  principle  being  arsenic,  and  it  certainly  does 
clean  out  the  weeds.  One  of  our  readers  read  this 
article  and  came  forward  with  the  following  propo¬ 
sition:  A  number  of  ditches  and  brooks  are  infested 
with  a  stiff,  heavy  grass,  known  as  canary  grass. 
This  stuff  is  hard  to  kill  out,  and  makes  much  work 
in  any  effort  to  keep  the  water  course  clear.  This 
farmer  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  safe  to  use  this 
poisonous  spray,  if  cattle  are  to  lie  kept  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  these  ditches  and  brooks  run?  In  look¬ 
ing  up  the  matter  we  learn  of  a  case  in  Virginia 
where  a  railroad  company  undertook  to  destroy  reed 
grass  which  was  growing  in  ditches  along  their  right 
of  way.  They  used  a  weed  killer  containing  sodium 
arsenite.  much  like  the  one  we  have  described.  One 
application  of  this  stuff  killed  the  grass  to  the 
ground.  The  grass  started  once  more  and  a  second 
application  of  the  poison  was  used.  This  time,  when 
there  were  about  6  in.  of  water  in  the  ditches,  the 
grass  was  killed  back,  but  shortly  after  several 
farmers  found  that  their  cows  had  been  killed  by 
arsenic  poisoning,  and  they  filed  damage  suits 
against  the  railroad.  The  evidence  seemed  to  show 
that  the  poison  had  been  put  in  tlieir  drinking  water 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  Lawns 

WE  have  had  several  notes  about  the  “weedless 
lawn"  suggested  by  the  Rhode  Island  I’.x- 
periment  Station.  We  have  seen  the  model  lawn  at 
this  station.  The  weeds  have  certainly  been  killed 
out — or  at  least  most  of  them — and  the  grass  was 
thick  and  green.  It  was  not  the  same  kind  of  grass 
usually  seen  after  seeding  the  ordinary  “lawn  mix¬ 
ture."  for  the  weeds  were  killed  out  by  using  an 
acid  fertilizer,  and  of  course  if  this  is  done  the 
grasses  which  depend  on  lime  for  a  good  growth  will 
be  killed  also.  The  method  is  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  from  the  Rhode  Island  College  at 
Kingston : 

As  is  now  common  knowledge,  the  weedless  lawn 
treatment  makes  use  of  the  discovery  that  our  fiuest 
lawn  grasses,  either  Rhode  Island  Rent  or  Creeping 
Rent,  will  thrive  in  a  soil  more  acid  than  that  which  is 
favorable  to  the  ordinary  weeds.  Hence,  by  using  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials,  especially  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
make  the  soil  acid  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the 
needed  plant  food,  a  favorable  condition  is  produced  to 
give  the  handsomest  velvety  lawn,  without  the  fear  of 
intrusion  of  undesired  Weeds. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  method  as  recommended  bv 
the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Col¬ 
lege  does  not  require  the  plowing  up  of  your  present 
lawn.  Early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  dry  day,  apply  evenly 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  (obtainable  from  any  fertilizer  deal¬ 
er).  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  each  per  acre.  A  few  days 
after  applying  the  fertilizer,  rake  in  Rhode  Island  Bent 
grass  or  other  Bent  grass  seed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  30 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  Repent  the  application  annually  or 
oftener,  as  required.  This  treatment  does  not  work  sud¬ 
denly.  but  slowly  causes  the  weeds  to  disappear  and  the 
lawn  to  assume  the  much-desired  even,  velvety  appear¬ 
ance. 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  this  treatment 


posium  of  their  views  as  to  the  best  practice  to  be 
adopted  in  handling  the  land  should  be  appreciated  by 
other  farmers  who  have  the  same  problem  in  soil  man¬ 
agement  to  solve  'that  I  have.  A.  L. 

WE  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  about  tlieir  practice.  It  Is 
true  Unit  Fall  plowing  is  often  a  great  economy. 
Spring  is  often  short  and  stormy,  and  if  the  manure 
is  left  in  the  barnyard  over  Winter  it  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  Spring  work  done.  The  use  »>f  a 
cover  crop  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  rotation. 
Rye  and  vetch,  or  rye  and  buckwheat,  may  be  seeded 
in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation.  This  will  mean  about 
the  middle  of  August.  There  would  be  nearly  two 
months  for  such  a  crop  to  grow  before  plowing  un¬ 
der.  and  that  will  mean  a  good  growth.  Six  weeks’ 
growth  of  buckwheat  or  millet  will  pay  a  good  profit. 
Sod  ground  can  he  plowed  after  haying  and  seeded 
to  cow  peas  or  buckwheat  and  clover  to  he  plowed 
under  in  October  if  desired.  In  such  localities' lluham 
clover  will  prove  a  great  help.  It  can  he  seeded  in 
Spring  with  oats  or  put  on  the  wheat,  and  when  the 
grain  is  cut  it  will  come  on  and  make  a  good  crop 
for  plowing  under.  Or.  where  there  is  plenty  of 
land,  a  part  of  the  rotation  can  he  given  up  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  munurial  crop.  In  such  a  case  Hu  bam 
clover  can  he  seeded  in  Spring  and  plowed  under  in 
time  for  Winter  grain  seeding  or  for  next  year’s 
corn.  There  are  a  number  of  plans  which  may  lie 
worked  out.  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  farmers 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  who  have  tried  some  of  them. 


Mr.  D.  V.  Eccleston  of  Long  Island  sends  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  Barred  Rock  pullets  which,  he  thinks, 
holds  the  record  for  early  laying.  He  says  they 
were  hatched  January  20.  1022.  and  laid  their  first 
egg  May  2G.  They  are  what  we  call  “precocious 

pullets.” 


from  the  sprayed  ditches,  and  these  farmers  were 
given  damages  in  consequence.  This  experience  will 
show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  this  poison  spray  in 
any  pasture  where  live  stock  would  run.  Under 
such  conditions,  a  strong  brine  or  heavy  salt  solution 
sprayed  on  the  grass  would  probably  kill  it  out,  mul 
cause  no  trouble  to  the  stock.  The  “weed  killer"  is 
very  good  for  use  on  walks  or  roads,  away  from 
live  stock. 


A  Cover  Crop  After  Haying 

I  have  a  Timothy  field  which  I  intend  to  plow  down 
and  plant  in  corn  next  Spring.  The  ground  is  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  1  think  it  could  stand  a  cover  crop 
this  Fall.  I  would  like  to  plant  it  in  cow  peas.  Do 
you  think  the  sod  would  decay  enough  if  I  plow  it  down 
as  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  off,  to  plow  it  up  again  by 
next  Spring  for  corn  planting?  Which  would  give  the 
best  results,  to  plow  the  cow  pea  vines  down  green  this 
Fall,  or  plow  them  when  they  are  dry  next  Spring? 

Central  New  Jersey.  a.  d. 

IT  will  be  quite  possible  to  plow  the  Timothy  sod 
right  after  Inlying  and  then  seed  cow  peas  In 
drills.  We  should  give  them  a  thorough  cultivation, 
both  in  order  to  increase  their  growth  and  to  help 
break  up  that  sod.  The  cow  peas  would  have  Until 
about  the  first  of  October  in  your  latitude  before 
frost,  ami  they  ought  to  make  nearly  a  full  crop  in 
that  time.  It  would,  of  course,  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  variety  of  peas  you  sow.  We  should  use 
either  Whip-poor-will  or  the  common  Black  Eye 
pea.  You  can  if  you  like  keep  up  the  cultivation 
until  early  in  September,  and  then  seed  rye  among 
the  cow  peas  just  as  you  would  for  a  cover  crop  in 
corn.  The  cow  peas  will  he  killed  by  the  first  heavy 
frost,  hul  then  Hie  rye  will  grow  up  through  them 
and  make  considerable  growth  before  being  plowed 


An  Outdoor  Flytrap 

THE  accompanying  picture.  Fig.  shows  a 

veteran  flytrap  that  is  now  in  its  third  Summer 
of  use,  the  picture  being  taken  just  one  hour  after 
I  got  it  set  up.  It  was  stored  in  the  attic  last  Win¬ 
ter.  got  smashed  nearly  flat  behind  a  box.  but  with 
a  new  cloth  top,  an  improvement  over  last  year,  it 
was  ready  for  business,  and  in  less  than  a  week  it 
was  nearly  one-third  full  of  flies. 

To  make,  lake  a  piece  of  wire  screen,  any  size 
desired,  make  into  a  cylinder  by  sewing  up  the  well- 
lapped  edges  with  needle  and  coarse  thread.  Make 
a  cone  of  the  screen,  with  small  opening  at  the  tip, 
insert  into  cylinder  and  turn  up  on  outside,  sewing 
back  and  forth  till  well  fastened,  and  trim  edges. 
A  large  circle  of  very  thin  cloth  sowed  fast  to  the 
top  completes  the  trap,  having  the  cloth  large  enough 
so  that  a  hole  can  be  cut  in  the  center  for  dumping 
flies  out.  When  emptied,  pull  edges  of  cloth  around 
the  hole  together,  and  tie  with  cord,  thus  making 
the  most  .convenient  trap  to  empty  that  1  ever  saw. 
To  prevent  the  farm  animals  from  tipping  it  over, 


The  Outdoor  Flytrap  at  Work.  Fig.  396 


will  not  work  unless  this  particular  grass  is  used. 
Blue  grass,  Timothy,  clover  and  many  other  grasses 
will  not  thrive  unless  the  soil  is  kept  sweet  with  lime. 
These  acid  fertilizers  give  the  soil  condition  which 
suits  the  Rhode  Island  Rent — a  form  of  Red-top — 
and  when  seed  of  that  grass  is  used  it  naturally 
crowds  out  weeds  and  grasses  which  require  lime. 
That  seems  to  be  about  all  there  is  to  it. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


1.000  5,000  or  jnorc 

Sl.Hb  *1.00 

8.00  8.50 

J  .60  1.85 

a.  85  S.dO 

8.00  8.50 

8.50  8.00 

1.75  1.50 


You’ll  Like 

I  ExcellO 

f  „  MIIMUUS  f* 

'  SuspenderS 

Year's  wear  cnar- 
I  atiiccii,  No  rubber. 
I  Phosphor  Bronze 
ft  Springs  giro  the 
m  etretoh.  Comfortable. 
1  hmtbuUim.  If  yonr 
m  d,al*r  bur.*(  (k«fn,  wnd 
d*al*r'» 
xuitnt.  WCtt~&tL  t*ir. 
Hu  -  Way  Street! 
Suspender  Co., 
Mira., 
Adrian, 
Mich. 


WaterproofCanvasC»wf,3fH3S 

Write  for  sample.  W.  W  STANLEY,  BO  Cburoh  St..  N.  Y.C. 


Xj  ate  cabbage  flants 

I) Bill.-,/.  Ball  Head.  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Savoy,  Copenhagen, 
600  fur  SI;  1.000  for  *1.60.  P.  Paid.  Cauliflower,  8Sn»  per 
100.  All  kinds  of  Flower  Plants.  DIVIO  HOOWitT,  Martly.  Del. 


rokhona  P|,inlc  *1.60 per  1000.  Cauliflower,  *3per 
CaDOagel  IdMSl.OW.  Red  Skill  Potato  Seed, 
ft. 60  bit-  Catalogue  free.  U.  *  BO  KUO,  Vineland,  8.  J. 


SENT  IT  EXPHFSS 
OR  PARCfl  POST 


BOO 

.80 
SI. 75 
1,00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.00 


100 

.80 

.05 

,40 

.75 

.00 

.50 

.40 


Cubhagc . 

Cuu  1 1  flower . 

Tomato .  . 

Pepper . 

Sweet  Potato.. 

Celery  . 

Ilrnmel  Spronln 
leading  varieties. 


Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  PIELIl,  Sewell,  N.  1. 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Asters,  40c — 100;  300 — $S1.  Celery,  <J.  S.  Blench- 
ing.  White  PlQine,  Green  Winter.  40c  — 100;  300— 
»lt  S3. 75  per  1,000.  Cnlibnge,  40c— 100.  500— $1; 
$1.75  per  1,000,  Post  Paid.  Catalog  Kies. 

w  S.  FORD  *  SON  -  Harlly,  Dataware 


SCOTT'S  HAIRY  VETCH 

A  great  cover  crop.  Builds  up  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

IV’rife  for  price  and  Scott's  Seed  Book 
It  tells  about  this  valuable  crop 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  m a rVs v i uV, ro h Io 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  Anyust  nod  Fall  piaDtiriB.  Pet- 
crown  and  runner  plant*  that  w*ll  bear  fruit  next  Summer. 
RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY. 
CURRANT.  GRAPE  plant* ;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  mb: 
ROSES.  SHRUBS,  for  Fall  planting. 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS  (rnowy) 

CAULIFLOWER,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CELERY.  CABBAGE, 
KALE  plant.  ;  ASTER,  SALVIA.  PANSY.  SNAPDRAGON, 
ZINNIA  plant. ;  DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK.  COLUMBINE. 
FOXGLOVE,  GAH.LARDIA.  WALLFLOWER  and  other  llanlj 
Perennial  Flower  riant*. 

Catalog  fret  HARRY  L.  SQL1  IRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

KTeRS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Ihm’s  5th  Ave.  Pansies 

Tim  P.-u  ngonu  of  Hip  World  today.  Three  time?  the 
Blze  of  the  ordinary  ptuiHy  Hardy  and  keeps  when 
cut  lor  H  week.  All  colors  of  ihe  rainbow  Sonic 
plants  measure  b  feet  across.  The  flr«t  year  the  seed 
Inks  been  offered 1  f  t  per  packet.  (Sow  in  August,,  > 
Addrcs*  A  ,ulvl  Sprinodale,  Conn. 

EitT  yOady  known  Pop  Jhm  .  ih*  J ’tinny  K  -  no. 


POTASH  and  WOOD  ASHES 

Unleashed  :  iruiLriuitood  of  ^1*  per  t<*o  in 

ba^s.  Special  car  lot  price.  W  II.LEIIIV.  Bnartbmore,  l*u. 


islern  Montana 

ns  ennui  to  the  Mid  ill  n  Wost.  Frieda  very  low 

bafote  the  boom.  KlltCIINER  BROS.  Circle.  Munt. 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 

Guaranteed  not  to  winter-kill. 
There  i*  no  other  proof  of  genu¬ 
ineness.  Next  In  importance  ia 
Freedom  From  Weeds. 

Scott's  Grim  in  lecuref  idly  select¬ 
ed  And  thoroughly  cleaned  for 
Freodom  From  Weed  Seeds  and 
Dead  Grain*. 

Grimm  la  reasonable  In  price 
this  year  Let  na  quote  price*  and 
sendourSecd  Hook.  Ittelli"H0W 
to  Know  good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

42  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 
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The  Stag  Beetle  and  Chickens 

Enclosed  please  find  a  bug’  which  is 
attacking  ray  chicks.  I  have  lost  quite 
a  few,  and  found  ibis  bug  with  its  pin¬ 
cers  fastened  at.  bill  and  the  feet,  which 
as  you  will  note,  have  claws  fastened  at 
the  back.  The  chick  was  all  feathered 
out  and  about  three  weeks  old.  When  I 
first  noticed  it.  it  was  lying  on  its  back, 
kicking,  and  upon  picking  it  up  I  found 
this  bug.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  ex¬ 
tricate  him.  What  kind  of  a  creature  is 
it.  and  what  feeds  on  him?  G.  s.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Much  to  our  surprise  the  “bug”  which 
G.  S.  T.  found  fastened  firmly  to  the 
small  chicken  was  the  male  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stag-beetle  (Ta teanus  damn .).  The 
males  of  these  large  beetles  are  1 %  in. 
long,  and  the  mandibles  or  jaws  are  very- 
long  and  curved  and  toothed  on  the  inner 
edges,  as  shown.  In  fact,  these  jaws  are 
so  long  and  unwieldy  in  the  male  that 
they  are  not  of  much  practical  use  as 
biting  organs.  iWe  have  never  heard  of 
these  beetles  attacking  live  animals,  and 


they  would  eat,  hence  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  them  to  dig  down  to  get  the 
growing  tubers.  The  daily  feeding  of 
grain  was  scattered  over  the  half  acre 
yard,  so  that  the  whole  plot  was  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  by  the  hens  in  getting 
the  grain.  The  droppings  were  also  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  yard.  This  experiment 
was  a  complete  success,  and  I  thought  1 
had  a  gold  mine,  so  the  next  year  I  en¬ 
larged  the  yard  to  an  acre  for  the  200 
hens,  and  made  a  complete  failure.  The 
hens  could  not  keep  down  the  weeds,  nor 
the  bugs,  and  as  a  result  there  were  no 
potatoes.  I  learned  that  about  400  hens 
per  acre  is  the  correct  limit  for  success. 

F.  U  c. 

P.  N.-Y. — We  tried  the  same  thing  one 
year  with  good  results,  though  we  found 
it  desirable  to  culURate  the  potatoes  sev¬ 
eral  times.  We  do  not  think  hens  will 
eat  the  potato  bugs,  hut  they  seem  to 
clean  up  the  eggs  which  are  laid  in  clus¬ 
ters  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 


The  Stay  Beetle 

are  Avliolly  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation 
of  the  action  of  this  one,  unless  this  par¬ 
ticular  chicken  was  pecking  at  the  in¬ 
sect  and  the  beeetle  grabbed  hold  of  the 
bill  in  self-defense.  The  chickens,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  suffering  from  some  other 
cause. 

This  beetle  flies  mostly  at  night  with 
a  loud  buzzing  sound,  and  oftcu  blunders 
in  through  the  windows  attracted  by  the 
lights.  It.  is  quite  likely  that  the  beetles 
themselves  do  not  live  very  long  and 
probably  do  not  eat  much  of  anything, 
for  the  mandibles  are  fitted  only  for 
grasping  and  holding  on.  not  chewing. 

The  grubs  of  the  stag-beetle  are  large 
and  whitish  in  color  and  live  in  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  old  partially  decayed 
apple,  cherry,  willow  and  oak  trees, 
where  they  appear  to  cause  no  particular 
injury,  evidently  deriving  their  susten¬ 
ance  mainly  from  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  surrounding  them. 

GLENN  \V.  1IEKKICK. 


Alfalfa  with  Buckwheat 

In  a  recent  issue  the  question  was 
asked  whether  Alfalfa  sown  with  buck¬ 
wheat  was  a  success.  From  a  limited 
trial  I  will  say  yes,  other  things  being 
present,  inoculation  and  good  ground 
lime.  G.  L.  E. 

I  tolaware. 

We  have  had  some  success  in  seeding 
Alsike  or  Crimson  clover  with  buckwheat, 
but  we  find  that  it  depends  on  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  a  very  dry  Summer  the  clover 
is  often  killed  out,  as  the  buckwheat  makes 
a  very  thick  and  rank  growth.  There 
have  been  some  reports  of  failure  with 
Alfalfa  seeded  in  buckwheat. 

Hens  in  Potato  Fields 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a 
combination  of  liens  and  potato  growing 
I  will  give  my  experience  several  years 
ago.  I  had  200  hens  and  a  half  acre  yard 
for  them.  I  planted  the  half  acre  yard 
to  potatoes  in  the  Spring  and  harvested 
the  best  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  Fall  that 
I  ever  had.  The  crop  was  twice  as  large 
in  number  of  bushels  us  on  adjoining  land 
of  the  same  quality.  The  hens  kept  down 
the  weeds,  kept  down  the  bugs,  did  the 
cultivating,  fertilizing  and  care  of  the 
crop,  except  planting  and  digging.  The 
potatoes  were  entirely  free  from  scab 
and  the  cleanest  potatoes  I  ever  had.  I 
supplied  green  food  for  the  hens  daily 
along  toward  evening,  in  order  that  no 
weed  might  get  a  start.  I  gave  the  hens 
ail  the  potato  peelings  or  small  potatoes 


More  About  Poison  Ivy 

On  page  S20  I  read  an  article  by 
M  illiam  F.  Kip,  “New  Notes  on  Poison 
Ivy.”  I  write  to  tell  you  of  a  plant  I 
have  used  for  many  years  that  gives  in¬ 
stant  relief  and  removes  or  cures  poison 
ivy  in  a  few  days,  and  does  not  ns  yet 
seem  to  be  universally  known  to  have 
such  virtues.  It  is  called  marshmallow, 
and  it  grows  in  woody  land  and  edge  of 
woods. 

The  mode  of  application  pleases  one 
who  is  suffering  with  the  itch  of  the  poi¬ 
son  and  wants  to  scratch  it.  Simply 
bunch  the  plant  stems  and  leaves  (the 
stem  is  hollow  and  full  of  juice)  in  the 
hand,  rubbing  vigorously  the  affected 
parts.  The  hard  rubbing  breaks  the 
small  spreading  blisters,  while  the  juice 
from  stem  and  leaves  gives  quick  relief 
and  cure.  In  mild  cases  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications  will  do  if  all  small  blisters  are 
broken  and  the  juice  allowed  to  dry  in. 
It  is  lion-poisonous.  July  and  August, 
when  people  perspire  freely,  they  are 
more  susceptible  to  poison  ivy  and  should 
avoid  it  at  that  time.  H.  L.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Old  Strawberry  Varieties 

In  further  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
E.  W.  W.  and  the  answer  of  Professor 
Massey,  about  1S70  I  tested  both  Tri¬ 
umph  of  (land  and  Lennig’s  White,  and 
Professor  Massey’s  opinion  of  both  veri¬ 
fies  ray  experience  exactly. 

At  that  time  were  also  sent  out  Ju- 
ounda  and  Knox-  700.  As  received  here, 
these  two  last  and  Triumph  of  Gand  were 
identical,  and  Longfellow,  sent  out  by 
1  ir.  Webb  of  Howling  Green,  Ivy.,  seems 
to  have  been  a  pea  from  the  same  pod. 

After  a  lifelong  experience  with  straw¬ 
berries  of  all  strains  of  blood,  I  have 
come  to  think  that  it  is  best  for  things 
to  bear  seed  in  their  own  kind,  because 
the  mixing  lays  the  foundation  of  some 
serious  weakness.  This  is  likewise  true 
of  the  grape,  and  the  opinion  is  ventured 
with  confidence  that  the  best  development 
of  both  fruits  will  be  through  pure  blood 
lines.  h.  f.  n. 

Kentucky. 


The  Tractor  for  Woodchucks 

Tractors  are  common  now,  and  you  can 
get  them  nearer  the  woodchuck  hole  than 
yon  can  no  auto.  We  have  two  sections 
of  metal  pipe,  the  first  to  telescope  over 
the  exhaust  of  tractor.  If  that  will  not 
get  you  near  enough  to  the  hole,  telescope 
the  second  on  the  first.  Hack  the  tractor 
as  near  the  hole  as  possible,  put  the  pipe 
in  the  bole,  cover  with  a  phosphate  sack 
and  shovel  dirt,  on  it.  Turn  on  the  gas. 
and  if  there  are  other  openings,  they  will 
show  very  quickly.  Let  the  gas  run  until 
you  are  sure  nothing  can  live,  take  off 
your  pipes  and  fill  tip  the  hole.  The  pipes 
must  be  made  of  metal,  without  solder, 
as  the  solder  will  melt.  G.  j.  r. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  very  deaf  <  Id  lady,  walking  along  the 
Street,  saw  an  Italian  turning  a  peanut 
roaster.  She  stood  looking  at  it  a  while, 
shook  her  head  and  said:  “No,  1  shan't 
give  you  any  money  for  such  music  as 
that.  I  can't  hear  any  of  the  tunes  and, 
besides,  it  smells  as  if  there  were  some¬ 
thing  burning  inside.” — The  Congrega- 
tioualist. 


Fin*  Cl*!!  S*c#»*-*ari<  Paach  and 
TomiU  Cirrfcri,  •  nmplete  with  till* 
and  divider.  Also  Onion  Crate*, 
l*ury  Cr*te*,  Ery  Cue*,  Banket* 
and  other  Food  I'a  ltaKoa.  All  these 
lOntalncra  «>«  In  *<<od  a*  new 
condition  and  t  t»dy  for  Instant  nee 
Carload  Shipment  onr  Specialty 
Let  ut  Quote  you — Thai's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  is  just  one  of  the 
25  Delco-Light  Models. 


YOU  may  have  a  very  large  farm  or  a  very 
small  one — or  one  anywhere  in  between. 
You  may  need  much  light  and  little  power,  or 
much  power  and  little  light. 

In  any  case  you  will  find  that  some  one  of  the 
twenty-five  Delco-Light  models  exactly  fits 
your  need. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Delco-Light  Dealer.  He  will  go  into  your 
needs  with  you,  help  you  to  select  the  right 
Delco-Light  model,  and  then  show  you  how 
little  it  will  cost  if  you  use  the  Delco-Light 
Time  Payment  Plan. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
43  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE 

DELCO-LIGHT 

More  than  16  0,000  Satisfied  Users 


Electric  Service  Fitted  to 
Your  Needs 


The  RURAL  NEW 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  man  who  said  that  milk  is  not 
good  food  has  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn. 

Every  now  and  then  some  fellow  who 
wishes  to  get  iuto  public  notice  tries  to 
upset  well-established  facts  and  practice. 

I  drink  never  less  than  a  quart  of  milk 
daily.  In  fact,  milk  and  eggs  are  the 
main  foods  I  eat,  beside  fruit.  I  am 
nearly  S3  years  of  age.  I  walk  two  to 
three  miles  daily,  work  in  my  garden  and 
answer  with  my  own  fingers  on  the  type¬ 
writer  a  dozen  or  more  letters  a  day, 
beside  other  writing.  I  might  add  that 
I  eat  whole  wheat  dour  bread.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  would  maintain  my  present 
activity  if  I  left  off  the  milk. 

The  cross-bred  plums  from  California 
are  rupening  and  rotting.  It  seems  to  be 
very  hard  iu  our  humid  coast  climate  to 
prevent  the  rotting  of  plums  and  some 
varieties  of  peaches.  Spraying  with  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  is  not  entirely  ef¬ 
fective  unless  the  season  is  very  dry. 

We  are  now  gathering  the  gooseberries. 

We  never  gather  green  ones,  as  we  do 
not  cook  them.  We  eat  them  raw. 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  like  them  bet¬ 
ter  in  this  way  than  cooked,  though  some 
jam  is  made,  too.  Currants  do  not  thrive 
in  our  hot  soil.  They  grow  for  two  or 
three  years,  bear  a  little  fruit,  and  die. 

A  row  of  currant  bushes  planted  four  or 
five  years  ago  is  now*  represented  by  two 
plants  in  a  very  decrepit  state. 

We  tried  a  few  of  the  Red  Bird  peaches 
on  the  market.  They  are  a  large  and 
showy  peach,  though  an  early  one.  My 
daughter  says  they  are  the  greatest  waste 
of  beauty  she  has  seen.  They  are  about 
the  poorest  thing  yet  offered  in  the  peach 
family,  tough  and  tasteless,  not  good  to 
eat  raw  or  cooked.  But  a  large  and 
showy  peach  coming  in  this  latitude  in 
June  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  market 
buyer,  and  for  a  time  the  Red  Bird  may 
bring  cash  to  the  growers.  The  May¬ 
flower  is  small,  but  the  best  of  the  extra 
early  peaches,  so  far,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Sneed. 

I  am  not  a  poultryman ;  have  had  too 
much  experience  in  keeping  the  neighbors' 
chickens  out  of  the  garden,  so  that  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  on  a  small  scale  where  other 
people  fed  the  chickens  there  may  be 
some  profit  in  keeping  them.  But  I  would 
like  to  know  if  anyone  ever  made  a  living 
by  devoting  all  his  efforts  to  raising 
chickens  and  selling  them  and  the  eggs 
on  the  general  market  and  buying  all  his 
feed?  I  have  seen  many  try  to  do  it.  Of 
course,  poultry  of  all  sorts  are  desirable 
as  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm 
I  had  a  friend  who  owns  as  fine  a  farm 
as  there  is  in  this  State,  and  his  wife 
owns  another  one.  Years  ago  he  fouud 
the  labor  question  so  difficult  that  he 
rented  his  farm  and  bought  a  place  of  an 
acre  or  two  with  a  cottage  near  town, 
and  amused  himself  raising  chickens.  He 
raised  a  fine  lot.  and  had  no  mishap.  lie 
had  kept  no  books,  but  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  was  money  in  chickens. 

The  next  year  he  and  his  son  devoted 
their  time  to  the  poultry,  and  kept,  a  l 
strict  account.  They  had  as  successful 
a  season  as  anyone,  and  sold  at  good  \ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  bal-  * 


^  POTATOES 
^  THE 

Jfarquhar 
Mr  WAY 


DIG  YOUR 


We  here  show  the  “Farquhar 
No.  1,"  an  Elevator  Digger  that 
gets  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  rows  them  con¬ 
venient  for  picking.  It  is  fully 
adjustable  so  as  to  suit  different 
conditions,  light  of  draft  and 
long  lived. 

For  small  growers  the  “Success 
Junior"  Walking  Digger  insures 
more  potatoes  with  less  labor. 
Also  “Special  Elevator,”  a  large 
ball-bearing  digger  for  either 
horse  or  engine  drive. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Farquhar 
Diggers  tells  how  you  can  most 
economically  harvest  your  po¬ 
tatoes.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  230,  York.  P*. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tractors.  Sawmills,  Ttircshcrs.  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses,  etc.  Ask  for  literature. 


POST  TOASTIES  come  all  ready  to  eat 
—crisp,  flavory  and  appetizing — saving 
the  work  of  food-preparation  on  hot  sum¬ 
mer  days. 

There's  nothing  more  to  do — just  fill  the 
bowl,  add  cream  or  good  milk,  and  a  feast  of 
joy  is  ready.  No  waste — for  Post  Toasties 
are  good  to  the  last  flake.  There  are  many 
servings  from  a  package. 

You’ll  find  a  welcome  for  Post  Toasties 
from  every  member  of  your  family — and  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  Post  Toasties  and  not  just  “corn 
flakes.” 

Post  Toasties  are  made  of  choice  Amer¬ 
ican  com,  and  they  carry  a  message  of 
corn’s  food- goodness  around  the  world. 

At  the  grocer’s — back  to  pre-war  prices. 
Be  sure  to  order  Post  Toasties  by  name,  and 
get  the  yellow  and  red  package. 


You  Can  Mafo 
Money  Milling  Flour 


One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  buri- 

. _ ,r  nesses  you  can  get  in. 

cr  put  your  boy  in  now- 
jreflr  IBT  •  adnyB,  is  floor  milhnp. 

■—  comparatively 


M  [15  uj  1 1  On  a  comparatively 

-fl  lEl  |9  I  email  investment,  and 

/,»  ;  P  .  1  ,  JL  1 1  without  any  previous 

ItilHwa  milling  experience  yon 

rftHdT  -tir — H — S  6811  own  and  run  tbe 

IP  Ac!  (Vi _ 3 -fl  wonderful  “Midget” 

Lfi III - Liu ‘ — J I  Marvel  Mill  and  make 

pood^  money  from  the 

"Midget”  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  tho  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  “The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $SOOO/’  says  A.  H.  Ling,  Jet- 
more,  Knn.;  “My  profits  from  the  “Mwjget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  $-10  per  day."  Chas. 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper,  Tex.:  “WasSfOOD  in  debt 
when  1  bought,  my  25  barrel  “Midget,’'  and  the 
little  min  polled  tno  clean  oat  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you/* 
saya  M.  A.  Ktonm,  Oxford.  Mich. 

Onpncitiefl:  15,  2S.  50  and  ICO  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  n  day  ns  nny  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  “The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  otter,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

7199-7705  Trust  Building,  Owensboro.  Ky. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  vou.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
roll*  nil  about  1‘amt  and  I’nintiug  for  Purahllitv.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FURR  TO  TOD  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  Wil  l,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Rsady  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estate  l8tJ 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


c Always  in  good  taste —  1 

Post  Toasties 

-improved  com  flakes 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


Till*  Hydraulic  I’rrss  will  work  up  your  apple 
culls  info  profitable  cider.  You  can  also  make 
money  pressing  for  >our  neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  itSjL 
the  juice  with  minimum  power  and  operat-  JlSRj 
ing  expense.  Sizes  for  individual  and  var 
merchant  service  Also  a  coni-w 
plete  line  of  Humps,  R a , 

Culti.tlsra.  Writ*  far  OsMriplissa 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co..  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York.  Pa.  '5 


prices. 

anced  accounts,  anti  found  that  they  had 
made  $7.50  a  month  each.  My  friend  de¬ 
clared  that  lie  would  not  work  for  that 
small  wage.  He  sold  the  place  and  built 
himself  a  house  in  town.  His  son  bought 
a  flour  mill  and  made  a  success,  and  sold 
his  mill  waste  to  the  men  who  make 
chickens  a  business,  and  are  content  with 
$7.50  a  month.  Of  course,  there  are 
poultrymen  who  sell  certain  breeds  for 
shows  at  fancy  prices,  or  to  youug  begin¬ 
ners  who  figure  out  a  fortune  on  paper 
from  chickens.  Did  anyone  ever  make 
money  from  chickens  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  and  buy  all  the  feed?  I  have  seen 
many  try  it  and  fail.  I  go  to  a  farm¬ 
house  and  ask  for  eggs.  The  housewife 
tucks  up  her  apron  and  dodges  here  and 
there  about  the  farm  outbuildings  and 
directly  comes  in  with  an  apron  full  of 
eggs.  Her  hens  roam  the  fields,  scratch 
tbe  manure  pile  and  root  anywhere,  and 
she  gets  more  clear  money  from  them 
than  the  man  with  an  elaborate  outfit. 

The  cucumbers  are  beginning  to  go. 
and  tbe  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one 
if  the  rains,  which  have  started  again 
after  a  little  dry  spell,  do  not  spoil  it. 
Our  first  roasting  ears  were  on  the  table 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Rather  later  than 
usual,  but  the  early  corn  had  a  hard  time. 
It  was  planted  the  last  week  iu  March. 


EASY  to  put  in  concrete  floors.  I 
sidewalks,  founds L-aus.  etc. 
ai  big  saving  with  fCwik-Mix 
Concrete  Mixer.  Also  make  $10, 
-a  lo  $20  a  day  spare  tune  -  on- 
cretrng  for  neighbors.  Mixes 
y  concrete  as  good  as  $200  tux- 
V  ers,wheei barrowful  a  minute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $i  75  after  3)  Days  Trial 
— oe  -5  monthly  i  months 
or  $38.0  cash  with  order 
Writ  tolty  fur  cataiug— 
^  Free  Book  on  concrete. 

I  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Work, 
1010  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee 


Loam  AbonS  Wonderful  New  Power 
Maker.  Practically  eliminates  spark 
Uver— stops  misfiring — idds  power 

Steed— saves  gas— is 
proof.  This  wonder- 
w  ignition  system  is 
1  ia  ose  on  several 
merica’s  high-grade 
lotor  cars.  Price  is 
low.  Ask  for  book¬ 
let  and  learn  about 
9.  FREE  TRIAL 
_  _ OFFER. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


With  Ml  Glead  Hydraulic  Oder  Presses 

Big  Money  made  on  small  Investment. 
Demand  for  elder  greater  than  aver.  a 
Quick,  .-lean  profits  with  little  labor  A 
and  expense.  Sires  dp  to  41k  'hills.  /  / 
daily.  Al»n  Hand  rower  h«aw 
forCi.l.'f.titapv  Juice.  Fruita,  ote.,  1 
and  a  lull  Unit  of  acooMorie*.  ^ s» 
such  an  lute.,  evnooratnra, 

Da  afoul  laora,  eto.  Now  Cider 
1’nwn  catalog  slvrx  full  detail*.  | 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO.  % 

1 37  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio  Bfj 


American  Bosch  Mag.  Carp.  Box.Ii55  5pi  ingfidd.Mass. 


HAY  CAPS 


Stack;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth:  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  touts,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Paul*  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_ At  Small  Cost  with 

Br’  WILSON'S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

’'iTfeait  A  From  1  to  40  II.  P.  Also  Bone 
1 W  Cutters,  hand  and  power. 
f  7  |«n  for  the  poultrymen;  grit  and 

U/  JfBgMrV  B||  shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills. 
K  family  grist  mills,  scrap 

7  cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Ty  V.  Icon  Bros.,  Box  15  Easton, Pa. 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


FARM  WAGONS 


rFO  — PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  —  GUTTER 


lie  or  arrow  tires' 

"’^lSor'^,art*  of  Ml 

.Li-*'  |(  .  L  l*  any  ruunluf  gear. 

t  vjlfd  IU-,«r»(«l  «a  e'Hra 

Electric  rthttl  Co.,  Ele  Jr  . Quincy, IU. 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 
Box  1231  — PITTS8URCH.  PA. 

woxij  s  9ts  r  4  >  j  irt’t'i  vG<£r 


came  through  two  freezes  covered  with 
earth,  aud  in  its  stunted  state  grew  very 
slowly  through  the  cold  May,  and  finally 
got  to  growing  in  June. 

In  the  shrubbery  now  the  bloom  is 
mainly  A] tineas,  and  some  of  them  make 
a  fine  show.  Then  the  Bignonia  grandi- 
flora,  trained  on  one  corner  of  the  porch, 
is  now  in  its  full  glory  of  great  clusters 
of  big  orange-colored  bloom.  The  wet 
weather  has  brought  out  the  Dahlias 
almost  as  tine  as  the  Autumn  bloom,  and 
the  flower  heads  on  the  Gannas  are  un¬ 
commonly  large.  The  great  dumps  of 
perennial  Thlox  are  making  a  show. 
These  seem  of  late  years  to  he  especially 
subject  to  attacks  of  mildew,  and  when 
one  is  busy  making  the  early  garden,  he 
is  apt.  to  overlook  these,  and,  failing  to 
spray  them,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  get 
the  mildew- 

It  would  he  a  blessing  if  someone  could 
find  a  real  rose-bug  destroyer.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  could  think  of,  but  they 
get  far  more  grapes  than  I  do.  They  eat. 
the  white  ruses,  but  these  will  come  again. 
This  Spring  I  covered  my  long  trellis 
Avith  mosquito  netting,  but  they  got  under 
it  and  ate  the  flowers  of  the  grapes.  On 
a  big  arbor  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling 
hardly  a  cluster  of  grapes  is  left.  Ar¬ 
senates  of  all  sorts:  and  Ararious  mixtures 
of  them  fail.  Every  season  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  as  taxes  to  appear  just  as  the  grapes 
make  flower  clusters,  and  they  come  in 
millions,  and  in  a  little  while  every  clus¬ 
ter  of  grape  bloom  is  covered  with  them. 
I  tried  getting  the  arsenates  on  ahead  of 
their  advent,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  them, 
but  it  made  no  difference.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  formula  of  lead  arsenate,  glucose 
and  water  fails  just  as  every  other  poison. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


90,  and  Albert,  seven.  Mr.  Shell,  the 
oldest  white  man  in  the  world,  died  July 
0  at  his  luiine  at  Greasy  Greek,  Ivy,  Al¬ 
bert  is  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage, 
"Uncle”  John's  first  Avifo,  said  to  have 
been  two  years  his  senior,  having  died 
about  10  years  ago.  The  aged  man  re¬ 
tained  full  possession  of  his  faeult  Ds  to 
the  last  and  discussed  his  funeral  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Greeoh,  with  Avhom  he  had  made  his  home 
since  he  lost  his  own  place  through  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  several  months 
ago.  Up  until  the  time  lie  was  ‘‘discov¬ 
ered,’’  about  four  years  ago,  “Uncle” 
John  led  a  Secluded  life  in  the  mountain 
country,  but  since  then  he  traveled  con¬ 
siderably,  exhibiting  himself  at  State 
fairs.  In  1919  he  took  his  first  airplane 
vide. 

Three  young  girls  and  one  of  their  four 
boy  companions  were  drowned  in  Lake 
St.  Baul,  near  Beeancour,  Quebec,  July 
10,  and  three  other  boys  in  the  party 
swam  to  shore  after  the  boat  in  which 
the  seven  were  rowing  had  capsized.  All 
were  between  15  and  22  years  old.  When 
the  boat  started  leaking  the  three  girls, 
only  one  of  whom  could  swim,  jumped 
into  the  water,  overturning  the  craft. 
The  four  bodies  were  recovered. 

A  petition  for  a  referendum  next  Fall 
on  tlie  State  liquor  enforcement  act  has 
obtained  the  required  number  of  signa¬ 
tures  to  insure  a  place  on  the  ballot,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  will  soon  be  filed  at 
the  State  House,  the  Constitutional  Lib- 
erty  League  announced  July  11.  The 
act,  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  pro¬ 
vides  for  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  act 
through  the  police.  The  measure  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  league. 

Mrs.  John  McCarthy  was  brought  to  a 
hospital  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  11.  suf¬ 
fering  from  injuries  received  when  the 
family  automobile  ran  into  a  swarm  of 
bees  near  Macnalls  Corners.  Hundreds 
of  the  bees  were  swept  up  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  top,  and  when  they  began  to  crawl 
over  the  occupants  of  the  machine  Mrs. 
McCarthy  jumped.  Others  in  the  machine 
were  severely  stung. 

The  plant,  of  the  Fleisehmann  Yeast 
Company  at  I'eekskill,  N.  Y„  caught  fire 
July  11  and  two  buildings  were  destroyed. 
The  loss  would  have  been  much  greater 
hut  for  the  assistance  of  a  picked  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  105th  Infantry,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Col,  Hansom  11,  Gillett.  part  of 
the  58d  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  National 
Guard  encamped  near  under  command  of 
General  John  F.  O’Ryan.  After  the  fire 
was  under  control,  sentries  were  posted 
to  guard  the  property  until  employees 
could  salvage  the  machinery.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  estimated  at  $50,000. 

State  police  late  July  10  descended 
upon  an  alleged  band  of  moonshiners 
operating  in  the  dense  woods  of  Galloway 
township,  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and 
after  searching  the  woods  for  five  hours 
arrested  two  men  and  seized  a  quantity 
of  moonshine  whiskey  and  material  for 
making  liquor.  Seventy  gallons  of 
“moonshine,”  five  barrels  of  mash  and  a 
120-gallon  still  were  confiscated.  The 
men  arrested  said  they  were  A.  L.  Smith 
of  Anderson.  S.  C.,  and  Silas  Allen  of 
Chester,  Pa. 

FARM  AN1)  GARDEN.— Prominent 
club  women  of  New  Jersey  have  joined 
forces  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  in  an  effort  to  check  profiteering  in 
focal  products.  The  purpose  is  to  inform 
the  public,  by  means  of  publicity,  as  to 
the  fair  price  of  eatables.  To  accomplish 
this  about  ”0  women,  affiliated  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  com¬ 
posed  of  about  200  women's  organizations 
in  the  State  and  the  New  Jersey  League 
of  Women  Voters,  have  offered  their 
services.  The  particular  duty  of  the 
women  is  to  ascertain  the  retail  prices  of 
various  farm  products  in  their  respective 
communities,  to  inform  the  State  Bureau 
of  .Markets  weekly  as  to  (lie  average  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  and  then  to  aid  in  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Justice  Thomas  F,  Donnelly  of  New 
York  June  11  handed  down  a  decision 
denying  the  application  of  Paul  T.  Brady, 
member  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  for  an  injunction  in 
which  lie  sought  to  set  aside  the  election 
of  directors  arid  to  restrain  them  from 
holding  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mr.  Brady  contended  that  the 
original  charter  permitted  the  election  of 
six  directors,  while  the  present  board 
numbered  1(5.  Justice  Donnelly  ruled 
that  the  enlarged  directorate  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  vote  at  a  meeting  several  years 
ago.  The  nets  of  the  hoard  Under  the 
amended  charter  and  constitution,  he 
held,  were  legal. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
Board  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Cana¬ 
da,  the  province  has  lent  to  farmers  in 
long-term  loans  $571,570  and  in  short¬ 
term  loans  $25,000.  The  extent  of  the 
demand  for  Government  loans  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  2.000  applications  have 
been  received.  It  is  staled  that  the 
scheme  is  achieving  one  of  its  chief  ob¬ 
jects  in  keeping  many  farmers'  sons  on 
the  land.  The  father  secures  a  loan  from 
the  Government,  to  buy  an  adjacent  farm 
for  his  sons,  mortgaging  both  farms  in 
order  to  get  the  lrmti.  The  system  also 
enables  city  men  who  have  had  perhaps 
some  farm  experience  in  youth  to  take 
up  farming.  Farmers  who  have  lost  their 
buildings  through  fire  are  also  aided. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  applications 
are  for  loans  for  building  purposes.  In 
sonic  cases  loans  are  obtained  to  pay  off' 


existing  encumbrances,  as  loan  companies 
demand  7  */>  per  cent  to  renew,  whereas 
the  Agricultural  Board  lends  the  money 
to  the  farmers  at  0  per  cent. 

A  party  of  Maryland  farmers  who  won 
first  honors  in  the  United  States  as  cattle 
judges  have  carried  off  a  similar  trophy 
in  England,  awarded  at  the  Royal  Cattle 
Show  being  held  at  Cambridge.  Twelve 
cows  of  three  different  breeds  were  used 
for  the  test,  and  the  Americans  scored 
nearly  200  points  more  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  English  team  included  one 
girl.  The  members  of  the  Maryland  team 
were  George  Worrilow,  Joe  Glaekin  and 


Guaranteed  to  Kill! 


Whole  colonies  of  rats  can 
be  killed  with  one  bottle  of 
Rnilenc1.  Rodrne  is  a  con¬ 
centrated  liquid  which  infects 
rats  and  other  rodents  with  a 
fatal,  contagious  disease.  All 
in  the  vicinity  die.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  a  noted  scientist., 
made  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ment. 

Safe  and  Simple  to  Use 

It  is  harmless  to  all  other 
animals.  No  fuss  or  muss,  no 
apparatus  required. 

Rodene  is  put  up  in  two 
sizes  of  hermetically  sealed 
bottles,  selling  at  $1  and  $2. 
Always  fresh  and  full- 
strength.  The  $1  bottle  con¬ 
tains  enough  Rodene  to  clear 
a  poultry  house  or  barn.  For 
larger  areas  the  $2  size  is 
more  economical. 

Take  No  Chances 

Don’t  be  misled  by  free  of¬ 
fers  and  premiums  into  buy¬ 
ing  less  poAverful  Imitations. 
Itodene  is  made  by  a  compli¬ 
cated  process  in  a  licensed 
laboratory,  and  is  delivered  to 
you  at  the  lowest  price  pos¬ 
sible. 

Our  guarantee  has  no 
strings  on  it.  Your  money 

buck  without  question  if  you 
nre  not  satisfied.  A  house 
Avith  20  years'  experience  in 
making  rat  exterminators 
stands  back  of  this  offer. 

No  Need  to  Send  Cash 

Send  your  orders  with  or 
without  cash.  Cash  orders 

sent  postpaid.  If  sent  C.  O.  D. 

you  pay  the  postman  the 
cost  of  the  Rodene  plus  a  few 
cents  postage.  And  remem¬ 

ber — your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Send  your  order 
today  to 

RODENE  LABORATORIES 
Box  749  Springfield,  Ohio 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 


WASHINGTON.  The  railroad  strike 
situation  assumed  a  more  threatening  as¬ 
pect  June  10.  Reports  reaching  Federal 
agencies  indicated  that  itbe  situation  was 
getting  beyond  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  disturbed  areas,  that 
United  States  mails  and  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  general  already  were  being  ser¬ 
iously  interfered  with,  threatening  a 
breakdown  which  may  compel  military 
action  by  the  Federal  Government.  Dis¬ 
order  in  Illinois  was  repressed  by  the 
National  Guard.  President.  Harding,  in 
a  proclamation  issued  July  11,  demanded 
that  mails  and  interstate  commerce  be 
free  from  interference. 

The  State  Department  announced  plans 
July  11  for  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  San  Domingo. 

Francis  P.  (larva  n,  formerly  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  now  head  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  appeared 
July  11  before  the  special  war  frauds 
grand  jury.  Formal  assurance  that 
“every  American  interest”  in  the  dye 
patents  sold  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus¬ 
todian  in  1919  to  the  Chemical  Founda¬ 
tion  will  be  protected  by  the  Government 
was  made  by  Attorney-General  Daugh¬ 
erty.  Denying  that  any  person  connected 
Avith  the  Department  of  Justice  had  liad 
any  communication  Avilb  German  inter¬ 
ests  or  individuals  regarding  recovery  of 
the  patents,  Mr.  Daugherty’s  statement 
reiterated  that  in  moving  to  recover  them 
from  the  foundation  the  department  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  instructions  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Harding. 

After  a  year's  suspension,  recruiting 
for  the  navy  will  be  resumed  under  orders 
published  July  11.  Sixty-five  thousand 
men  will  have  to  enlist  or  ro-eulist  in  the 
coming  year  to  keep  the  navy  up  to  the 
8(5.000  men  authorized  under  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

The  American  Relief  Administration 
expected  to  reach  the  maximum  of  its 
famine  relief  program  by  the  middle  of 
July,  supplying  meals  to  10.000,000  per¬ 
sons.  The  rationing  will  he  gradually 
reduced  as  the  harvest  conies  in.  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  if  is  decided  definitely  to 
abandon  the  work  in  Russia  after  Sep¬ 
tember.  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell  is 
leaving  for  Washington  to  confer  Avith 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  regarding 
the  plans  for  the  future,  and  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  C.  J.  O  Quinn  will  head  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Colonel  Haskell  expects  to 
remain  away  six  weeks,  although  it  is 
possible  he  may  not  return,  the  work  of 
closing  up  the  A.  R.  A.’s  affairs  being 
left  to  Mr.  Quinn. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC,  —  Small  torpedoes,  mis¬ 
taken  for  candy,  are  believed  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  two  children  in  New 
York.  Katherine  Coyne,  two,  of  2007 
Madison  Avenue,  died  in  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  -Till y  8,  a  day  after  the  death  of 
Catherine  Fitzpatrick,  five,  of  709  Am¬ 
sterdam  Avenue,  in  Knickerbocker  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  torpedoes  are  about  the  size 
of  a  five-cent  piece  and  are  covered  with 
red  paper,  so  that  any  child  is  likely  to 
mistake  them  for  candy,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr,  George  Holumiu,  Assistant.  Medi¬ 
cal  Examiner.  The  phosphorus  in  the 
torpedoes  caused  the  death  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

Permission  to  sue  S.  E.  J.  Cox,  oil 
promoter,  for  $*>25,900  was  given  July  S 
by  District  Judge  Monteith  to  James  G. 
Leave!,  receiver  for  the  General  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  at  Houston,  Texas.  The  $(525,000 
is  claimed  by  the  receiver  as  having  been 
improperly  obtained  front  the  General  Oil 
Company  as  expenses  for  selling  stock. 
Cox  recently  was  acquitted  iu  United 
States  Court  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  but  was  found  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  improper  business  practices. 

After  keeping  afloat  for  48  hours  with 
the  aid  of  tin  empty  barrel  Alfredo  Men¬ 
doza  reached  shore  near  Fajardo,  on  the 
east  coast  of  I’orto  Rico,  June  8.  telling 
of  the  capsizing  of  a  small  vessel  in  which 
be  and  seven  companions  and  a  crew 
were  on  their  way  tu  Culebra,  oue  of  the 
small  islands  off  the  east,  coast  of  I’orto 
ltico.  It  is  believed  he  is  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor. 

<  )ue  person  was  reported  killed  and 
others  injured  in  a  grade  crossing  col¬ 
lision  between  the  first  section  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  New  York  Central 
Limited  and  an  automobile  at  Butler, 
Ind.,  July  10. 

Edward  Hines  of  the  crew  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  schooner  Henrietta  was  brought  to 
Boston  July  10  aboard  the  fisherman 
Josephine  de  Costa.  The  De  Costa  took 
him  on  at  sea  from  a  small  steamer  which 
picked  him  up  unconscious  four  days  af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  separated  from  his  own 
craft.  Hines  said  that  on  the  third  day 
he  sighted  a  steamship.  Although  weak 
he  rowed  his  dory  frantically  into  the 
vessel's  course  so  that  she  came  dose  by. 
He  was  amazed,  he  said,  when  an  officer 
whom  he  took  to  he  the  captain  refused 
•to  take  him  mi.  lie  does  not  know  the 
name  of  the  ship.  Hines  had  only  rain¬ 
water  to  drink  and  no  food.  He  suffered 
severely  from  exposure  in  the  downpour 
of  previous  week  before  he  was  picked  up 
July  0- 

One  man  killed  and  30  injured,  two 
seriously,  is  the  toll  of  a  tornado  which 
swept  the  shores  of  Lake  Andes,  S.  IX, 
June  8,  virtually  destroying  the  town  of 
St.  Charles.  The  property  damage  is 
expected  to  exceed  $750,000.  Summer 
collages  and  resorts  were  the  heaviest 
losers. 

A  terrific  windstorm  prostrated  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  communication  and 
caused  considerable  property  damage  at 
Watseka.  111.,  June  10. 

Among  the  many  mourners  at  the 
funeral  of  “Uncle"  John  Shell,  124  years 
old,  were  his  two  sons,  William,  aged 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  21-22 — Farmers’  Field  Days, 
State  Agricultural  School,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island. 

July  21-August  4  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Stores, 
Conn. 

August  8-9-10 — Long  Island  Potato 
Tou  r. 

August  15-18  —  Farmers’  and  Home 
makers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham.  N.  II. 

‘September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

September  17-22 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  15-17- -American  Bornologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange, 
Wichita,  Kan. 


The  kind  you  would  build 

Many  Bay  strongest  steel  frame  baler  on  tbe  mar¬ 
ket.  Hie  tonnage.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Requires  less 
power.  J'uts  more  weight  in  bales.  Extension  front 
and  engine  mounted.  Steel  axles  without  extra 
cost.  Steel  wheels  with  4,  5  and  ti  inch  tires  without 
extra  cost.  A  press  that  will  last  for  years.  (let  a 
press  now  and  keep  your  engine  going.  AVrite  today 
for  free  catalog. 

THE  BANTING  MFC.  CO.,  124  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Olio 


Send  No  Money, 

JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE  & 

Kitchen  Cabinet 


15  DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Equipped  with  every  modern  eonvt  nietieB  for  reducing  kitchen  labot 
When  if  arrive*  use  it  free  for  Hi  days.  I  f  then  you  are  fully  satisfied 
with  it,  send  only  $4.95  and  pay  $5.00  a  month  for  7  months — £19.85  in 
all.  If  it  does  not  suit  you.  ship  It  back  »f  our  expense  and  wo  will 
refund  even  the  freight  you  paid  on  arrival. 

Solid  Oak,  White  enamel  lined.  Metal  Air  Tight  Broad  and  Cake 
Drawer.  Porcelain  tublc-.  Adjustable  Glass  Front  Flour  Bin.  Rju-kss 
for  spier  jsrt,t«a,  coffee,  sugar,  pan  covers,  rolling  pin  :  27 

BigTimoSavingFeatures.  Scodpo*a  rant  . Mil  IlluxUutvtl  fuller  loll- 

imr  how  to  Sava  a  Thousand  Steps  in  the  Kitchen 


THE  •SPEEDIEST ,  MOST  DURABLE  PRESS  BUILT 


Full  Line  of  Box  and  Power  Presses 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 
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How  to  Use  Arsenate  of  Lead 

Can  you  tell  mo  how  to  spray  or  use 
arsoimto  of  loud V  I  always  use  .arsenate 
of  load  on  my  currant  hushes  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Currant  Worm,  with  excellent 
results;  use  at  rate  of  3  lbs.  paste  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  This  year  I  used  same 
rate  on  some  apple  and  pear  and  one 
poach  as  a  trial  (on  the  peach).  Results 
were  that  I  burned  pear  badly  and  lost 
all  fruit  ;  burned  peach  very  badly,  lost 
all  fruit  and  nearly  all  leaves;  burned  ap¬ 
ples  (four)  slightly,  and  destroyed.  I 
should  spy,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  fruit  ; 
some  leaves  burned,  and  wood.  too.  Our 
bulletins,  as  sent  out  from  time  to  time, 
sn.v  "spray  tlirnoughljt."  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  hoic  to  spray  arsenate  of  lead 
ihoioufllilu  without  destroying  my  trees 
anti  crops?  How  must  it  be  done?  Must 
the  tree  be  drenched?  How  much  is  real¬ 
ly  necessary  to  kill  the  codling  moth? 
What  size  nozzle  or  disk  should  I  use? 
Should  1  have  used  something  else  with 
the  lead?  Can  I  do  a  good  job  with  a 
barrel  (hand  pump)  outfit?  Where  did 
T  fail?  A.  L.  V. 

New  Jersey. 


Further  inquiry  of  A.  L.  V.  elicited 
the  information  that  lie  used  1  Y>  lbs.  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  25  gallons 
of  water,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  to 
100  gallons.  This  is  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  is  ordinarily  recommended.  How¬ 
ever.  even  at  this  high  rate  A.  1,.  V. 
should  have  received  no  spray  injury  on 
the  apples.  The  dropping  of  the  fruit  is 
a  common  and  widespread  condition  this 
year,  due  probably  to  early  frost  and  an 
excessive  bloom.  In  some  orchards  in 
New  York  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  apples 
have  dropped.  Probably  A.  T..  V.  will 
find,  if  be  examines  his  trees  closely,  that 
the  early,  first  leaves  are  crinkled  and 
mis-shapen,  while  the  Inter  leaves  are 
normal  in  shape  and  appearance.  These 
first  leaves  were  caught  by  the  frost  and 
show  the  effects  yet.  while  most  of  the 
fruit  that  was  injured  dropped.  The 
brand  of  arsenate  of  lead  used  is  a  well 
known,  reliable  make,  and  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  dropping  of  the  fruit  is  not 
due  to  any  injury  from  spraying. 

The  cracking  of  the  McIntosh  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  scab  and  not  to  spray  injury. 
This  is  a  scab  year  apparently,  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  is  quite  subject  to  this  disease. 
While  the  Baldwins  are  not  so  subject  to 
scab,  they  are  probably  affected  this  year. 
Moreover,  frost  may  also  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  cracking.  So  far  as 
the  apple  is  concerned  rheu,  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  A.  L.  V.  to  keep  right  on  spraying 
with  arsenate  of  lead  with  the  assurance 
that  he  will  not  cause  injury  to  fruit  or 
foliage  if  reasonable  amounts  are  used, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  control 
many  seriously  injurious  apple  pests.  In 
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fact,  he  cannot  afford  to  omit  the  use  of 
this  poison. 

Iu  the  case  of  the  pear  I  am  also  very 
doubtful  if  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
spraying.  Pears  are  somewhat,  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  spray  injury  than  apples,  but 
they  should  stand  one  or  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  arserfhte  of  lead  just  after  the 
petals  fall  without  fear  of  jnjury.  It  is 
safer,  however,  to  add  lime-sulphur  or 
simply  lime  to  counteract,  any  burning 
effect  from  the  poison.  The  trouble  with 
the  pear  this  season  may  also  have  been 
due  to  frost. 

With  the  peaches  it  may  be  a  different 
Story.  Peaches  may  be  seriously  injured 
with  repeated  applications  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  In  general,  but  one  application  of 
poison  should  be  made  on  peaches.  That 
one  is  made  when  the  shucks  arc  failing, 
using  3  lbs.  of  the  powdered  form  to  TOO 


gallons  of  water.  If  a  second  application 
is  given  later.  3  or  4  lbs.  of  lime  should 
be  added  to  neutralize  the  burning  effect 
of  the  poison.  Even  then  there  is  some 
risk  of  injury,  and  we  should  advise 
rather  careful  and  conservative  use  of 
arsenate  of  lead  on  peaches. 

GLENN  w.  HEKRICK. 

Planting  Currants 

I  want  to  plant  about  50 currant  bushes 
and  would  like  your  advice  regarding  va¬ 
rieties.  soil  and  best,  method  of  planting. 

Long  Island.  F.  h.  At. 

Currants  do  well  on  any  soil  which  is 
well  drained  and  fertile,  though  the  heavy 
types  of  soil,  such  as  clay  and  silt  loam, 
probably  produce  the  best  fruit.  We  or¬ 
der  plants  in  the  Fall  front  reliable  nur¬ 
sery  houses  and  set  the  plants  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring.  Many  growers 


plant  the  currant  bushes  between  the 
rows  of  fruit  trees,  especially  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  section. 

Currants  are  easy  to  propagate,  should 
one  wish  to  grow  his  own.  Cuttings  are 
taken  either  in  the  Fall  or  late  Summer 
and  set  in  rows  in  the  Spring  as  early  as 
possible,  after  being  heeled  in.  in  a  cel¬ 
lar,  over  Winter.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  currants;  the  reds,  whites  and  the 
black  varieties.  Tire  red  sorts  are  the 
most  popular.  Perfection.  Wilder,  Red 
Cross  and  Wlnte  Imperial  are  all  good 
varieties  for  New  York  State.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  varieties  mentioned,  and  much 
general  information  on  both  currants  and 
gooseberries,  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
for  Farmers’  Bulletin  1024,  “Currants 
and  <  roosebevries,”  which  can  lie  secured 
free  of  charge  by  addressing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  I).  C. 


Two  Weeks’  Trial 


to  prove  that  ((churning  isn’t  churning  any  more” 

Do  you  realize  what  that  little  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  can  mean  to  your 

Just  think  for  a  minute,  that  you  spend  several  hours  at 
least  every  week  in  the  old  hard-work  way  of  churning-. 
That  means  about  200  hours  of  your  time  each  year.  Why 
should  you  work  so  hard  and  waste  so  much  time  when  you 
can  stop  it  almost  entirely  the  minute  you  get  a  Dazey  in 
your  home?  Why  should  you  continue  to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  churn  when  a  Dazey  costs  so  little  to  buy,  and 
means  so  much  to  you  during  vernr  life? 

on  using  an  ordinary  churn  milk.  Little  or  no  working 

when  the  Dazey  can  save  you  needed,  except  to  salt. 

so  much  workr  We  want  you  to  prove — 

to  £  iru  •  j  1st — That  the  Dazey  lessens 

Pays  tor  itself  by  increased  the  work  of  churnin'g  a,most 

butter  yield  to  no  work  at  all. 

Butter  is  composed  of  tiny  2nd— That  the  Dazey  gets 

globules  of  butter  fat  en-  more  butter  and  better  butter 

closed  in  a  thin  membrane.  out  of  an  equal  amount  of 

Ordinary  churning  smashes  cream  than  other  churns, 

these  globules,  letting  the  3rd— That  the  Dazev  makes 

butter  oil  or  fat  run  out.  butter  that  requires 'little  or 

Some  of  it  rises  to  the  top,  no  working, 

hut  part  of  it  is  drained  off.  4th— That  °t he  Dazev  churn 

The  Dazey  slanting  paddles  is  as  easy  to  clean  as  wash- 

quickly  roll  up  all  the  deli-  ing  a  dish — made  of  glass  or 

cate  butter  globules  into  firm  metal  —  nothing  to  absorb 

grains  w  i  t  h  o  u  t  breaking'  moisture  or  warp  A 

them,  increasing  the  yield  or  leak— light  and  M 

over  ordinary  churns.  The  easy  to  handle.  h[ 

firm  grains  contain  no  milk  ’  /^\  I  / 

inside.  Rinsing  removes  all  l/fiA  /  L- 


patented 


Two  million  housewives  have 
asked  themselves  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  answered  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  Dazey.  And  here  is  the 
way  they  feci  about  it. 

“It  is  a  wonderful  labor- 
saving  device.  I  wouldn't  be 
without  mine." — Mrs.  .V.  F. 
Dix.  Salley,  S.  C. 

“I  think  the  Dazey  is  as  per¬ 
fect  a  churn  as  can  be  made. 
It  surely  gets  all  the  butter 
out  and  doesn’t  require  work¬ 
ing  at  all." — Mrs.  Clifford 
Douglas,  Athens,  Ohio. 

“With  my  Dazey  I  churn  in 
3  minutes  —  average  time  5 
minutes." — Mrs.  James  Hob¬ 
son,  Littles,  Ind. 

Is  it  fair  to  yourself  to  go 


a 


OArtNTID, 


Churning  isn't  Churning  anymore 

Write  today  for  the  Dazey  booklet,  in  full  colors,  show¬ 
ing-  just  what  the  Dazey  churn  means  to  you.  It’s  free. 
When  writing,  give  us  the  name  of  vour  hardware  dealer. 


Free 

Booklet 


Use  this  Coupon 

Don’t  wait  another  day.  Use  this  coupon — take  it  to  your 
dealer  now  and  he  will  let  you  have  any  size  or  model  of 
Dazey  churn  that  you  want  for  this  guarantee  trial.  Glass 
sizes,  2,  3  and  4  quarts.  Metal  sizes,  1  to  16  gallons. 
Prices  only  $1.75  and  up.  If  your  home  is  equipped  with 
electricity,  write  for  literature  on  Dazey  Electric  Churns. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Dazey  Churns,  write  us. 


Special  Trial  Coupon 

This  Coupon,  properly  signed,  authorizes  any  dealer 
to  give  the  undersigned  a  two  weeks*  guarantee  trial 
offer  of  a  Dazey  Churn  provided  this  coupon  is  taken 
to  your  dealer  by  August  1 2th. 

Name . . . . . 


Address 


Dazey  Churn  »nd  Mfg.  C®..  43 1 5  Wsrne  A*e..  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


rru  nr  i-l  r>  .  „  fV,,,*  .iK.viif  ftrUUIIU  WUlTf  Uim1  DUUUUJS  31UJ1U  IJ«IM 

r  he  Weather  Bureau  state  t  lat  ab  been  jn  sod  four  years.  We  plowed  ntul 

<J  m  Of  ram  fell  upon  the  face  ot  No ifh-  Wowed  it<  and  mark(,d  ()llt  drills.  The 

era  New  Jersey  during  June  It  seemed  seed  of  S(ldttn  grasa  was  ,11|(  in  witu  u 

nearer  JO  to  me,  but  an  actual  foot  garden  drjn,  and  covered  with  rakes.  We 

always  did  show  up  imagination  1  knew  *h  „  t  a  at  Iot  of  fod<ier  irom  this 

a  .boy  who  always  had  to  scrub  l s t  face  i  thjnk  i(.  ivps  more  than  fodder 

wdh  hot  water  and  soft  soap  wlule  the  £  an(]  thp  stems  are  line,  so  that  the 
boss  of  the  .  household  stood  by  and  stoek  will  eat  them  up  clean, 
watched  the  job.  There  always  was  an  * 

excess  of  alkali  in  that  soap,  and  it  nearly  *  *  *  *  *  • 

took  that  boy's  skin  off  along  with  the  So  us  I  look  down  over  the  rain-washed 
dirt.  It  troubled  him  until  one  day  people  hills  I  think  how  farming  and  its  meth- 
from  town  stopped  to  buy  eggs,  and  this  pds  are  changing.  Fifty  years  ago  on 
boy  heard  the  woman  remark :  these  hills  the  damage  to  the  luiy  crop 

•‘What  a  beautiful  Complexion  that  might  have  beou  made  partly  good  by 

hoy  has.  I  wish  dear  Willie  had  such  vising  millet  or  corn  fodder,  or  selling  off 

skin!”  some  of  the  stock.  Here  we  are  using 

There  sat  “dear  Willie,”  a  fat,  pasty-  Sudan  grass  from  Africa.  Soy  beans  from 
faced  youth,  overfed  and  under-exercised.  Japan,  cow  peas  from  Georgia,  Ilubam 

"I’d  like  to  sweat  and  scrub  dear  clover  from  Alabama,  and  so  on.  While 
Willie,”  was  the  comment  of  the  woman  the  world  is  competing  with  us  in  the 
who  brought  me  up,  and  I  felt  at  that  sale  of  our  crops,  it  is  also  contributing 
time  that  I  would  gladly  help  in  the  job.  to  help  us  hold  our  own.  1  keep  thinking 
Some  of  these  women  who  seem  to  spend  of  this  as  that  cloud  piles  up  in  the  west, 
more  time  over  their  complexions  than  on  and  the  first  low  growl  of  thunder  reaches 
mind  and  conscience  combined  might  try  those  with  good  ears.  We  want  no  more 
the  soft  soap  on  their  faces,  and  then  rain,  hut  if  it  comes,  what  then?  We 

stand  over  a  steaming  tub  for  half  au  cannot  stop  it.  It  will  do  us  much  dam- 

hour.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  of  it  as,  age.  hut  can  we  not  think  of  some  good 
on  July  S,  we  looked  down  over  the  face  it  will  do?  Old  Broker  cocks  one  ear 
of  our  farm.  We  actually  had  one  day  as  he  pulls  the  cultivator  through  the 
of  sunshine  after  the  continued  drop  of  strawberries;  the  dog  under  the  tree  puts 
the  rain.  There  is  one  tiling,  at  least,  his  head  at  one  side;  that  crow  watching 
about  our  hilly  country — the  water  runs  us  from  yonder  dead  chestnuts — they  all 
off.  Oh,  it  gathers  in  a  few  low  pockets,  know  there  is  a  thunderstorm  off  over 
just  as  that  soft  soap  used  to  get  into  that  hill,  but  they  are  not  worrying — 
my  mouth  and  eyes  and  ears,  hut  the  hill-  they  have  been  through  such  things  be¬ 
sides  shed  the  water  fairly  well,  and  we  fore.  There  comes  to  ihp  the  memory  of 
see  the  value  of  a  sod  or  mulched  orchard  a  wetter  Summer  than  this  one  years  ago, 
when  June  wades  in  0  in.  of  water.  For  when  I  worked  as  a  hired  man  on  a  West¬ 
on  our  cultivated  side  hills  the  land  is  eru  farm.  I  had  dropped  out  of  college  to 
gashed  and  gullied,  while  the  sod  has  earn  a  few  dollars  in  haying  and  harvest, 
held  hack  and  absorbed  the  deluge.  and  th  ‘  rain  struck  us  with  live  acres  of 

*****  clover  down  and  the  rest  all  tangled  up, 

_  ...  ..  f  ,  ,,  and  the  wheat  all  ready  to  cut.  Rain! 

So  that  while  the  face  of  the  f t  rm  pprhaps  memory  is  naturally  fond  of  the 
looked  a  little  scarred  and  tender,  it  must  muiti|)lication  table,  but  i  think  our  wet 
be  said  that  it  had  a  beautiful  com-  junp  was  but  a  sprinkle  to  that  Michigan 
plexmn.  We  were  able  to  feed  t  y  Summer.  Some  men  are  born  pessimistic, 
tree  this  year  with  strong  manure,  and  Th(iy  P.nmot  he,p  it.  and  my  boss  was  of 
this  wet  season  has  brought  out  11  11  that  nature,  lie  felt  sick  to  see  his  beau- 
markable  growth.  I  he  late  frost  hint  tiful  clover  going,  but  there  was  nothing 
somewhat,  but  it  looks  like  a  tuir  crop  be  could  do.  We  did  all  the  "odd  jobs” 
we  eau  only  have  sunshine  to  Rive  it  to  o  -  that  farm  could  provide,  The  woodshed 
The  clover  finally  weijt  j,  '  liU,  was  full  of  fuel.  We  swept  the  barn  floor 

black  and  a  little  musty,  but  the  sto  '  till  it'  must  have  felt  like  a  hoy's  face 

will  eat  it.  As  1  looked  down  over  the  f t , soft,  soap,  and  still  the  rain  came 
farm  I  saw  the  cocks  ot  hay  and  green  doW,j  ;n  sheets.  The  farmer  could  not 
rye.  Some  of  it  has  been  on  the  gr<m  c  think  of  any  other  job,  so  he  moved  on 
nearly  two  weeks,  waiting  for  two  (lays  , house. 

of  sunshine  to  take  the  sog  out,  ot  it.  •rphe  woman  wants  the  cellar  cleaned 
l.veii  now  a  dark  cloud  is  ^fhering  ^^  up  and  whitewashed,  and  a  butter  bole 
west,  and  the  papers  all  sa\  tlmile  dl]g  out.  As  tiiere  ain't  anything  else 
showers.  If  tins  one  will  holu  off  four  (o  (j()  wc>j]  do  that.'” 
hours  longer,  we  can  get  that  hay  under  So'wp  went  dowu  collar  with  shovels 
(•over.  The  cats  are  all  ready  to  cut  foi  and  a  bupkpt  of  whitewash,  while  the 
hay,  and  we  shall  have  to  take  a  c  n  downpour  of  the  rain  on  the  cellar  door 

on  them  Monday,  for  if  you  want  ot  t  h  y,  stil I  reminded  us  of  the  deluge. 

.....A  l,,t  it  n-iuuir  trir.x  crndUt 
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What’s  the 
Answer  to 
“H  ow  do  you  do? 

npHINK  it  over  carefully 


and  then 

-L  answer  frankly.  Face  the  facts.  Do 
your  nerves  and  digestion  stand  the  jolt¬ 
ing  of  the  coffee  drug?  Can  they  go  on 
standing  it. 

There’s  charm  and  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  Postum — and  freedom  from  any 
harm  to  health. 

Thousands  of  sensible  people  who  have 
seriously  looked  for  the  answer  to  “How 
do  you  do?”  have  turned  from  coffee  to 
Postum,  and  are  doing  so  well,  in  satis¬ 
faction  and  health,  that  they  wouldn’t 
think  of  turning  back. 

You  can  begin  today,  with  an  order  to 
your  grocer. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins\  made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in 
packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who  prefer 
to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  pre¬ 
pared)  made  by  boiling  for  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

** There’s  a  Reason” 


Up  above  us  in  the  kitchen  we  could 
hear  the  steady  tramp  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  as  she  trudged  about  preparing  din¬ 
ner.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  size,  and 
her  (ramping  was  emphatic.  Once  she 
(‘ailed  down  the  cellar  stairs,  and  I  run 
out  to  the  garden  and  dug  a  few  hills  of 
potatoes  and  pulled  a  head  of  lettuce.  If 
my  boss  was  a  pessimist,  his  wife  was 
surely  an  optimist,  and  as  she  tramped 
about  her  kitchen  she  began  singing  at 
her  work.  She  was  just  one  of  those 
happy  people  who  are  blessed  with  the 
ability  to  relieve  the  mind  in  song.  This 
woman  never  heard  any  great  operas. 
About  all  she  knew  were  some  of  the 
popular  “Moody  and  Sankey”  hymns,  and 
down  in  the  dark  cellar  we  heard  her 
voice  soaring  up  to  reach  the  sunshine 
above  the  rain  : 

“Beautiful  valley  of  Eden, 

Home  of  the  pure  and  blest, 

IIow  often  amid  the  wild  billows 
I  dream  of  thy  rest — pure  rest!” 

To  me.  with  youth  and  hope,  and  with 
absolutely  nothing  that  rain  could  spoil, 
it  seemed  to  me  something  like  the  voice 
of  a  200-lb.  angel  singing  at  Heaven’s 
gate ;  hut  my  boss  could  not  see  it  that 
way.  He  stood  the  music  as  long  as  lie 
could,  and  then  he  tramped  up  the  stairs 
into  the  kitchen. 

“Say,  Kate,  what  are  you  singing  for? 
Don't  you  know  we’ve  lost  the  hay?  How 
are  we  going  to  pay  taxes?  I’ll  bet  the 
wheat  is  mined.  What  you  singing  for? 
What  is  there  in  this  weather  to  sing 
about?” 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop 
a  bird  from  singing. 

“Why,  Henry,  of  course  I  sing.  I  can't 
lieiar  th?  rain  and  I  can’t  see  the  clover 
while  I  sing.  The  next  thing  to  curing 
a  had  trouble  is  to  forget  it.,” 

But  Henry  couldn’t  see  it.  He  came 
hack  growling,  and  as  we  worked  on  in 
(lie  dim  light.  Kate's  voice  above  us  went 
soaring  up  above  the  clouds. 

"My  Heavenly  Father  walks  with  me. 
And  sweet  communion  there  shall  be, 

He  takes  me  gently  by  the  hand. 

For  this  is  Heaven’s  border  land.” 

I  wanted  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

“Oh  Beulah  land,  sweet  Beulah  land, 

As  on  thy  highest  mount  I  stand!” 

For  while  the  boss  was  far  down  in 
the  valley  of  gloom,  that  soug  seemed  to 
lift  me  up  out  of  the  rain. 

And  her  dinner  was  as  good  as*  her 
song.  The  boss  and  I  finally  went  up 
and  ate  our  fill  of  fried  hum,  mealy  po- 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 


But,  no  use  talking,  the  rains  have 
washed  the  face  of  Hope  Farm  until  it 
smarts.  And  yet  1  have  letters  every  day 
from  people  who  say  the  land  is  so  dry 
and  hard  that  they  cannot  plow  it.  I 
imagine  the  faces  of  such  farms  look  like 
the  “rnug”  of  dear  Willie,  as  compared 
with  ours.  The  worst  trouble  with  us  is 
the  loss  of  our  hay.  Df  course,  we  shall 
have  a  lot  of  dark-colored,  dry  stuff,  but 
it  cannot  be  called  good  hay.  and  the 
clover  was  so  tangled  and  beaten  down 
that  we  could  not  possibly  cut  it  all. 
There  should  have  been  some  Timothy  or 
Orchard  grass  in  with  it  to  hold  the  clover 
up.  As  it  was,  the  job  was  much  like 
frying  to  cut  Canada  pens  without  any 
oats  to  hold  the  wayward  pen  vines  up  to 
their  duty.  We  must  have  more  fodder, 
so  today  we  are  getting  in  Soy  beans, 
cow  peas  and  Sudan  grass.  Of  course, 
these  are  not  seeded  together,  hut  put  in 
drills.  After  picking  flu  sour  cherries, 
we  plowed  ami  harrowed  the  orchard, 
and  marked  out  drills  M  ft.  apart.  Wilson 
Soy  beans  and  Black-eye  cow  peas  were 
dropped  by  hand,  and  lightly  covered  with 
iron  rakes.  Slow  work,  you  may  say, 
but  we  think  we  did  it  right,  and  in  this 
tough  sod  ground  the  cultivator  would 
rip  up  too  much.  The  Sudan  grass  was 
s'-eded  in  a  block  of  Sutton  apple  trees  on 
the  west  side  of  the  hill.  Sutton  has  the 
peculiar  habit  of  growing  upright,  like  a 
Ivieffer  pear  tree.  It  does  not  spread  out 
like  McIntosh  or  Baldwin,  aud  thus  there 
is  more  open  space  between  rows.  I  have 
found  fault  with  Sutton  and  with  “authori¬ 
ties”  who  advised  me  to  plant  this  variety, 
hut  now  I  feel  better  over  it.  My  But¬ 
tons  this  year  are  well  loaded,  while  right 


A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 
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GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
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tii tops,  biscuits  and  honey  and  apple  pie. 
Henry  almost  forgot  his  trouble,  but  the 
rain  brought  it  back  to  him. 

“We  can't  afford  any  such  dinner  as 
this  if  the  rain  keeps  up;  think  of  all 
that  clover  so  tangled  we  can't  cut  it.” 

“Well,  Henry,”  said  Kate,  “if  I  was  in 
your  place  I’d  buy  those  pigs  of  Neighbor 
Henson  and  turn  them  right  in  to  eat  that 
clover.” 

“lluh!  Peed  that  clover  to  hogs!  A 
lot  a  woman  knows  about  farming!” 


In  Hie  Fall  I  went  back  for  a  week 
to  help  husk  corn.  The  boss  and  I  were 
husking  in  a  field  just  back  of  the  house 
one  sunny  afternoon. 

“How  did  the  season  turn  out?  I 
asked. 

“Fine!  ’Way  ahead  of  what  I  ex¬ 
pected.  You  know  how  black  that  hay 
was?  Well,  the  cows  cat  it  like  candy. 
Those  hogs  I  bought  of  Benson  paid 
great.  They  cleaned  up  that  clover  and 
I  plowed  it  for  wheat.  Nothing  better 
in  this  township.  The  wet  weather  gave 
us  a  big  fruit  crop,  and  prices  are  good. 
Oh.  1  claim  to  be  a  good  planner  and  a 
good  farmer.”  , 

The  kitchen  door  was  open,  and  there 
came  to  us  through  the  dreamy  haze  of 
an  October  afternoon  a  clear,  kindly 
voice  : 

“Oil!  Canaan,  bright  Canaan, 

I'm  hound  for  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

Canaan,  ’tis  my  happy  home. 

I'm  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan! 

And  I  certainly  think  she  was. 

The  growl  of  the  thunder  dies  away ; 
that  cloud  is  going  to  tile  west  of  e 

shall  get  the  hay  in,  after  all.  There 
will  not  be  much  vain.  Tim  wet  land 
will  respond  wlieD  tho  sun  finally  roaches 
US  What  apples  it  will  make!  There  s 
old  Broker  nodding  his  head  as  he  rests 
beneath  that  tree.  If  he  only  had  the 
voice  he’d  sing.  I  know.  n.w.  C. 


See  Its  Wonderful 
New  Motor 


The  new  Super-Six  motor  is  a  revelation 
even  to  Hudson  owners. 

It  brings,  we  believe,  the  most  vital 
advancements  made  by  any  car  in  recent 
years.  Every  phase  of  motor  operation 
is  affected.  You  will  note  especially  the 
smoother,  more  easeful  way  the  new 
Hudson  does  the  things  you  require  of  it. 

No  words  can  convey  its  charm.  You 
must  take  a  ride  to  discover  its  wonder¬ 
ful  difference.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
arrange  to  take  you  for  a  drive. 


.HUDSON 


Notes  on  the  Cortland  Appie 

We  have  not  tested  the  Cortland  apple. 
From  what  we  know  of  it,  however,  it 
does  uot  seem  that  it  can  take  the  place 
of  a  Baldwin,  but  is  more  like  a  McIn¬ 
tosh.  to  be  used  for  a  table  apple  as  well 
as  for  cooking.  It  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  lengthening  the  season  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  We  are  plauniug  to  set  some 
when  we  can  get  the  trees. 

Wnyne  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  W.  cobxwau. 

All  I  know  about  the  Cortland  apple 
is  the  reports  from  Geneva,  and  those 
who  have  tasted  and  seen  the  fruit.  It 
is  ranked  as  the  best  new  apple  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  and  these  reports,  coming  from 
the  men  they  do,  mean  more  than  if  they 
had  come  from  a  nurseryman  who  was 
selling  trees.  CLARK  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  planted  the  new  varieties  of  apples 
sent  out  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  and  no  doubt  Cortland  was 
among  the  number,  hut.  unfortunately, 
my  map  of  the  trees  became  lost,  so  that 
I  ’could  not  identify  the  different  varieties. 
However,  most  of  the  trees  have  borne, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  variety  that 
I  would  care  to  plant  again.  Ail  of  them 
i,o re  undersized  apples  from  the  start. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  too  many 
varieties  of  apples  already,  and  1  doubt 
if  this  generation  will  ever  see  two  better 
kinds  than  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  for 
New  York  State.  tv.  a.  rassett. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Wheat  and  Clover 


a  ,  II 4 K K  A  IIOI.UII  AN  110 lit.  SELL  M  l-'.N  IIKTN 

A£ef1lS  *  P*(enI  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
rlOWM in  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  tree 

COL1.KTTK  MFQ.  1<M,  A,n»ter<lum,  Is.  Y. 


Are  Miners  Digging 

Not  many.  Then  why  not  1  *} 

protect  yourself.  Get  a  • 

New  Improved  WITTE  Kerosene  Log 

Saw.  Cut  down  dead  trees — Saw  up  drift  wood— 
Thin  out  your  timber.  Ba  sure  of  next  winter’s 
fuel  supply.  Be  independent  and  make  money. 

The  New  WITTE  Portable  Log  Saw 
JW»  runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline.  Distillate 
or  AlcohoL  It’s  lighter,  has  ruoro  power, 
cuts  faster,  easier 


Some  farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat  at  little  or  no  profit, 
because  a  stand  of  clover  can  be  secured  in  it  if  it  is  rightly 
fertilized.  No  crop  responds  better  to  POTASH  FERTILIZA¬ 
TION  than  clover.  For  wheat  to  be  seeded  to  clover  insist  on 
having  a  fertilizer  containing 


6  to  8  %  POTASH 


and  you  will  have  a  profitable  clover  crop,  as  well  as  a  better 
wheat  crop.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways 


trolled  \  I  y 
I  frj  iTTSyg  clutch  to  start  X. 
lA, ,  \^f\/  and  atop  saw,  arm 

KJ_. y  swing  motion,  force  feed,  pow¬ 
erful  gears;  two  fly  wheels  for  steady  operation. 
Users  Say:  “Best  on  market.” — “Cut  30  eortls 
Maple  in  3  hours"— Felled  b'O  trees  in  7  hours  " 

— “Runs  smooth.” — “Works  fine.” 

Engine  does  belt  work  when  not  sawing.  The 
new  price.  NOW.  of  this  improved  outfit  is  $79.50 
at  Kansas  City.  With  carload  freight  added  only 
$84.50  at  Pittsburgh.  Quick-change  Tree  Saw 
parts  at  small  extra  cost,  makes  Log  Saw  a 
complete,  portable  Tree  Saw.  Cut-off  saws  to  be 
operated  by  Log  Saw  engine  at  a  very  low  price. 
Complete  list  on  request.— ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Blily..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Potash  Pays 


SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE.  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Here  is  my  check  for  another  year.  You  can  count 
me  as  one  of  your  steadfast  friends  and  boosters.  My 
wife  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  the  two  items 
of  life  that  keep  the  wheels  rolling  for  me.  Business  is 
good  with  us  this  season,  and  we  are  ready  to  help 
others.  Keep  the  faith;  you  are  right.  c.  H.  \v 

New  York. 

E  always  did  like  a  cheerful  soul  and  a 
booster.  We  are  glad  to  be  one  of  the  wheels 
of  life’s  chariot,  but  the  other  one  is  evidently  the 
main  wheel. 

* 

Will  you  give  me  a  brief  idea  of  the  rights  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian  on  the  improved  highways  of  New  York  State,  or 
in  other  words,  State  roads?  W  claims  a  pedestrian 
has  no  rights  on  a  State  road:  that  he  must  step  from 
the  improved  part  to  the  dirt  part  when  he  meets  or  is 
passed  by  an  auto.  IW  also  says  if  a  pedestrian  is  hurt 
by  an  auto  while  on  improved  part  of  State  road  he 
cannot  recover  damages.  lie  should  have  stepped  to  the 
dirt  part.  What  I  mean  by  improved  part  is  the  part 
that  is  tarred  and  rolled.  Some  are  1-1  ft.  wide,  but  I 
think  all  new  ones  are  at  least  16  ft.  wide.  a.  0.  s. 

UNDER  the  highway  laws  of  New  York  the  word 
“pedestrian"’  “shall  include  all  persons  making 
use  of  public  highway  for  foot  passage.”  Such  a 
walker  has  just  as  much  right  to  a  public  highway  as 
any  driver  of  a  vehicle.  He  must,  of  course,  com¬ 
ply  with  the  following  rule: 

“Pedestrians  walking  upon  the  traveled  part  of  a 
street  and  not  the  sidewalk  shall,  when  meeting  or 
passing  vehicles,  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the 
rules  governing  vehicles  as  to  meeting,  turning  out 
and  passing,  except  as  to  signals.” 

Thus  a  pedestrian  has  as  much  right  to  the  road 
as  any  driver  of  a  $15,000  ear,  hut  he  must  get  out 
of  the  way  when  necessary.  He  cannot  stand  still 
and  he  run  over  and  then  claim  damages,  but  if  he 
complies  with  the  usual  rules  and  turns  out  and  is 
then  injured  he  will  have  a  right  to  damages. 

* 

What  is  the  exact  situation  regarding  Senator  Calder 
of  New  York  State  and  the  farmers?  You  have  stopped 
talking  about  it.  '  W.  II.  6. 

E  have  explained  the  situation  several  times. 
Here  it  is  briefly  repeated.  Senator  Calder 
has  no  personal  popularity  among  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.  They  do  not  like  his  record  on  daylight  sav¬ 
ing,  prohibition  and  general  farm  policies.  Senator 
Calder  cannot  possibly  be  elected  without  the  votes 
of  these  farmers.  In  a  primary  with  some  strong 
man  popular  with  country  people,  we  do  not  believe 
the  Sen  itor  could  even  be  renominated.  As  it  is, 
there  will  he  no  primary  for  Senator  this  year.  A 
State  convention  will  nominate  and  our  farmers 
realize  how  little  chance  they  have  in  any  such 
gathering.  It  seems  probable  now  that  Senator  Calder 
will  he  renominated  by  this  convention,  but  it  will 
he  a  cold  and  perfunctory  performance.  The  party 
managers  have  been  fairly  warned,  and  they  know 
wbftt  will  happen.  If  they  load  up  with  an  un¬ 
popular  candidate  they  must  take  the  consequences. 
They  may  rest  assured  that  Senator  Calder  cannot 
poll  the  full  party  vote  among  farmers.  We  might 
as  well  state  the  truth  openly  and  bluntly  right 
now.  It  will  depend  on  who  is  selected  as  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate.  We  think  this  is  a  year  in  which 
farmers  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  rebuke  the  man¬ 
agers  if  they  try  to  put  over  any  objectionable  can¬ 
didate.  for  these  farmers  know  that  tlu'U  are  the 
heart  of  the  party  in  New  York  State. 

* 

NEW  YORK  nursery  company  recently  sued  a 
1'ennsyl vania  farmer  in  an  effort  to  collect  an 
order  for  plants  and  trees.  This  case  involved  a  new 
and  curious  principle.  It  appears  that,  a  nursery 
agent  approached  a  farmer  of  rather  weak  mind, 
and  by  various  ‘’strong  arm”  methods  induced  him  to 
“sign  on  the  dotted  line”  for  a  bill  of  goods  quite 
unsuited  to  the  farmer's  condition  or  soil.  As  soon 
as  friends  and  neighbors  learned  about  it  they  point¬ 
ed  out  the  farmer’s  mistake  and  induced  him  to  coun¬ 


termand  the  order.  The  company  paid  no  attention, 
hut  shipped  the  goods.  They  remained  for  a  time 
at  the  station,  when  the  farmer  weakly  consented  to 
plant  them.  He  refused  to  pay  and  the  company 
sued.  The  jury  decided  against  the  company  on  the 
theory  that  the  agent  took  advantage  of  the  farmer’s 
weak  mentality.  .  Week  after  week  we  get  letters 
from  presumably  intelligent  farmers  who  say  they 
have  signed  nursery  contracts  with  H.  M.  Whiting  or 
some  similar  windbag,  and  have  agreed  to  buy  stock 
which  ofttiines  they  have  no  use  for.  Of  course,  in 
doing  this  they  enter  the  ranks  of  the  weak-minded 
citizens,  but  they  could  hardly  use  that  defense  in 
a  lawsuit. 

* 

E  have  many  complaints  about  the  Baldwin 
apple.  No  question  about  it,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  is  failing.  The  severe  Winter  of  a  few  years 
ago  hurt  it.  and  the  trees  have  not  recovered.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  shy  hearer  and  quite  susceptible  to 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  places  reports 
say  that  Baldwin  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  will 
still  be  planted.  The  apple  is  a  favorite  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  there  is  nothing  in  sight  that  will  quite  take 
its  place.  Its  color,  shape  and  quality  are  known. 
We  think  the  result  of  this  discussion  will  he  to 
make  Baldwin  an  apple  of  location.  It  has  become 
clear  that  in  some  sections  the  variety  is  no  longer 
suitable.  In  such  places  the  planting  of  Baldwin 
will  slowly  be  discontinued.  The  apple  will  simply 
pass  out.  In  other  sections  Baldwin  will  do  better 
and  planting  will  be  kept  up.  Like  everything  else, 
this  variety  will  find  its  exact  place.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  regarded,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  variety 
for  planting  ani/icherc  in  the  North,  it  will  come  to 
be  an  apple  for  special  soils  and  situations.  Where 
it  is  suited,  Baldwin  will  be  more  profitable  than 
ever,  because  it  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  there 
will  be  less  competition. 

* 

E  have  had  several  letters  from  readers  who 
say  they  want  to  camp  out  for  a  week  or  so 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  They  come 
down  out  of  the  hills,  after  harvest,  bring  a  tent, 
and  “get  close  to  nature’* — digging  clams  and  hook¬ 
ing  such  tisli  as  they  are  able  to  reach.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  rent  tenting  space  to  such  campers. 
Now  we  find  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
bought  500  acres  of  shore  land  near  the  town  of 
Clinton.  There  are  no  cottages,  but  a  certain  part 
of  this  reservation  has  been  staked  off  for  tenting 
purposes,  and  may  be  rented.  So  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  a  State  has  provided 
such  opportunity. 

* 

N  old  farmer  was  told  of  sterilizing  soil  by 
steaming  it  in  order  to  start  cabbage  or  tobacco 
plants  without  disease  germs.  "Nothing  to  it.’’  he 
said,  “nothing  but  foolishness !"  "Well,  how  do  you 
start,  your  plants  right?”  “1  build  a  big  bonfire,  then 
work  up  the  ground  where  the  fire  was.  and  put.  in 
the  seed !”  What  he  did  was  “sterilizing  the  soil’’ 
just  as  much  as  steaming  it  could  be.  Ilis  idea  was 
right — the  same  thing  as  the  scientific  idea,  only 
more  crude  and  less  under  control.  Many  of  the 
modern  scientific  practices  are  much  like  that.  The 
shrewd  old  farmer  discovers  a  useful  method,  but 
cannot  explain  why  it  works.  The  scientist  learns 
the  “why”  of  it  and  adapts  it  to  new  conditions.  The 
farmer  discovers  the  “how”  and  the  scientists  the 
“why.”  They  ought  to  get  together  instead  of  quar¬ 
reling  about  it. 

* 

T  is  evident  that  the  new  tariff  bill  will  carry 
extra  heavy  duties  on  all  kinds  of  grain  and  feed. 
The  object  is  to  “protect”  Western  farmers  and  grain 
growers  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
With  the  present  high  freight  rates  and  what  the 
tariff  will  add  the  price  of  grain  to  the  Eastern  feed¬ 
er  will  he  very  high.  Without  any  tariff  corn  can  be 
sent  from  Argentina,  Mexico  and  other  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  and  sold  for  less  than  corn  from  the 
Western  States.  Wheat,  buckwheat  and  rye  could 
lie  sent  from  Canada  on  much  the  same  basis;  that 
is,  so  as  to  undersell  American  grown  grain.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  while  the  tariff  on  grain 
may  benefit  Western  farmers,  it  will  act  to  increase 
the  price  of  grain  to  Eastern  poultrymen  and  dairy¬ 
men.  The  theory  of  the  proposed  tariff  is  to  give 
these  Eastern  farmers  compensating  duties  on  milk, 
eggs,  poultry,  apples  and  similar  products.  We 
think  that  one  result  of  (his  high  tariff  will  be  to 
drive  Eastern  farmers  to  increased  grain  production. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  corn  crop  on  the 
North  Atlantic  slope  should  not  be  doubled,  save  for 
tlie  item  of  labor.  This  can  be  partly  overcome  by 
planting  larger  fields  and  using  improved  machinery 
and  cover  crops.  When  the  surplus  from  the  heavy 
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crop  years  is  all  disposed  of  we  think  corn  prices 
will  go  to  a  point  which  will  make  this  crop  & 
profitable  one  on  many  of  our  back  farms.  Much  the 
same  will  be  true  of  wheat,  barley  and  buckwheat. 
Millions  of  bushels  of  these  grains  are  used  each  year 
by  poultrymen.  In  -many  cases  where  the  farms  are 
of  good  size  this  small  grain  can  be  grown  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  bought.  Corn  growing  takes  too  much 
time  in  the  early  Spring,  and  will  interfere  with 
hatching  and  brooding,  but  the  small  grains  could 
be  handled  with  less  trouble,  and  they  can  be  fed  in 
the  sheaf,  thus  providing  both  grain  and  litter.  We 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  use  llubum  clover  on 
wheat  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  growth  after  harvest, 
plow  this  under  and  reseed,  thus  growing  wheat 
after  wheat  on  some  back  field.  The  tariff  is  sure 
to  increase  grain  prices  to  Eastern  farmers,  and  we 
think  they  will  be  forced  to  grow  more  grain  on 
their  own  farms. 

* 

SOMEONE  has  started  systematic  propaganda 
against  using  milk  as  a  food.  For  example,  the 
following,  credited  to  Dr.  Cecil  Webb-Johnson  of 
England : 

|We  arc  the  only  animals  in  the  world  who  drink  milk 
after  infancy.  The  domestic  cat,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
drinks  milk  after  it  has  grown  up,  but  tills  is  purely  a 
domestic  habit. 

All  animals  will  gladly  drink  milk  when  they  can 
get  it.  Everyone  knows  that  pigs  fed  on  skim-milk 
or  whey  gain  faster  than  those  fed  on  grain  alone. 
What  poultryman  does  not  understand  that  milk, 
both  sweet  and  sour,  will  give  wonderful  results  in 
his  fioek?  When  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  eolt  it  is  fed  milk  until  it  reaches  full  growth, 
and  after.  There  have  been  plenty  of  cases  where 
cows  were  fed  skim-milk,  and  they  always  respond 
to  such  feeding.  You  might  just  as  well  argue  that 
since  man  is  the  only  animal  to  build  a  comfortable 
house,  therefore  houses  are  not  essential.  There  are 
also  many  cases  where  humans  have  tried  hard  to 
commit  suicide  by  eating  great  quantities  of  meat 
and  drinking  too  much  tea  and  coffee,  and  then 
found  a  renewed  lease  of  life  by  coming  back  to 
milk.  There  is,  without  question,  a  strong  effort 
being  made  to  discredit  milk  and  dairy  products.  It 
is  being  worked  in  the  interests  of  butter  substitutes. 
Pay  no  attention  to  it.  Co  right  on  drinking  milk. 

* 

HERE  is  a  case  very  much  like  hundreds  of 
others  which  come  to  us.  A  farmer  of  middle 
age,  not  in  very  good  health,  sold  his  farm  and 
retired.  He  is  in  fair  circumstances,  but,  like  most 
active  men.  wants  something  to  do  that  will  keep 
him  busy  and  provide  a  reasonable  income.  He 
reads  an  advertisement  calling  for  agents  to  sell  a 
popular  farm,  article.  The  managers  insist  that  he 
must  come  to  the  city  and  see  them,  and  bring  $.r>00, 
which  he  is  to  deposit  with  them  “on  good  security.” 
If  he  proves  “satisfactory”  he  will  be  given  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  “ought  to  bring  $10,000  per  year.” 
Strange  to  say,  this  farmer  is  tempted  to  put  up 
$500  and  try  it.  He  cannot  see  that  if  these  men 
can  get  100  men  like  himself  to  put  up  $500  each 
they  will  get  what  they  are  after,  while  the  100 
farmers  will  be  left  with  a  lot  of  goods  on  hand 
which  may  or  may  not  be  salable.  It  is  one  of  tlio 
slickest  schemes  ever  worked  by  promoters.  It  has 
been  worked  before,  and  is  legal  in  tlie  way  these 
sharpers  handle  it.  They  are  capable  of  "talking 
your  arm  off”  and  they  have  made  many  a  man 
stand  up  ready  to  swear  that  black  was  white. 
Whenever  you  are  offered  a  scheme  to  sell  goods, 
provided  you  will  first  pay  money  for  the  privilege, 
get  away  from  temptation  as  fast  as  you  can  run. 


Brevities 

Now  is  the  time  to  mow  the  sod  orchards  and  leave 
the  clippings  on  the  ground. 

No.  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  kill  the  bean 
weevil  does  not  injure  the  beans  for  seed  or  food. 

Concrete  tile  seems  to  give  fair  satisfaction  in  soils 
which  are  not  too  sour.  In  very  acid  soils  a  chemical 
action  causes  the  concrete  to  crumble. 

Human  beings  need  a  “spark  plug”  in  order  to  keep 
the  engine  going.  You  can  destroy  the  spark  plug  in  a 
boy  by  crowding  all  the  fun  and  play  out  of  his  life. 

'We  never  had  so  many  reports  of  apple  scab  as  have  • 
come  this  year.  The  wet  weather  has  made  it  doubly 
bad.  Cutting  ont  the  diseased  wood  and  promptly 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur  is  the 
advice. 

Many  onion  growers  know  that  a  solution  of  for¬ 
malin  run  out  of  the  seeder  upon  the  seed  will  help 
onion  smut.  Now  experiments  are  being  made  at  dust¬ 
ing  dry  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  drill  rows.  This 
seems  to  help,  the  trouble  being  to  find  a  good  dusting 
attachment  for  the  seeder. 
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The  Dairy  Business  is  Essential 

One  of  the  sharpest  lights  over  the  proposed  new 
tariff  law  came  in  the  discussion  over  butter  substi¬ 
tutes.  Vegetable  oils  are  very  largely  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  counterfeit  butter  or  cooking  fats.  These  dis¬ 
place  butter  or  lard  in  the  market.  It  was  proposed 
in  the  new  tariff  bill  to  tax  cocoanut  oil  and  peanut 
oil  4  cents  per  lb.,  and  cottonseed  oil  and  Soy  bean 
oil  :i  cents.  If  these  oils  are  not  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  food  the  duty  will  be  remitted  at  the  end 
ot  three  years.  If  they  are 'used  as  food  articles  an 
additional  duty  of  14  cents  a  pound  is  levied.  The 
object  of  this  is  quite  clear.  The  soap  manufac¬ 
turers  could  take  advantage  of  this  rebate  when 
these  oils  are  used  in  soap  making.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturer  of  oleo  and  other  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  could  not  obtain  this  rebate,  but  would  pay 
a  higher  tax.  This,  it  is  argued,  would  give  in¬ 
creased  protection  to  the  dairy  industry  by  raising 
the  price  of  the  substitutes.  This  tariff  proposition 
was  fiercely  attacked,  while  it  was  defended  by  the 
agricultural  “bloc.”  It  was  the  old  fight  between 
the  oleo  interests  and  the  dairymen.  It  is.  of  course, 
a  plausible  argument  to  claim  that  any  interference 
with  the  free  sale  of  butter  and  milk  substitutes  is 
an  outrage  on  the  public,  since  it  increases  the  cost 
of  food.  That  is  always  the  claim,  but  it  is  more  or 
less  hollow  as  an  argument.  One  great  reason  for 
all  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  counterfeit  dairy 
substitutes  is  the  fact  that  all  such  substitutes  are 
inferior  to  dairy  products  as  food.  Efforts  are  made 
to  palm  them  off  as  equal,  but  they  are  inferior  as 
food  to  pure  dairy  goods.  The  substitution  of  in¬ 
ferior  fats  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  products  which 
Lave  long  been  recognized  as  superior,  and  regula¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  their  sale  within 
reasonable  limits.  Another  thing  is  that  of  all  lines 
of  industry  in  this  country  the  dairy  business  is 
most  important.  Children  and  elderly  people  and  in¬ 
valids  cannot  thrive  or  live  without  milk.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  essential  to  the  American  diet.  We 
cannot  raise  strong,  healthy  children  and  keep  up 
their  size  and  vigor  without  a  constant  milk  sup¬ 
ply,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  dairying 
prosperous  and  dairymen  reasonably  contented.  The 
work  of  dairying  is  bard  and  constant,  and  men  will 
not  remain  in  it  unless  they  can  feel  that  they  are 
being  fairly  treated.  They  will  not  be  fairly  treated 
if  the  nation  permits  the  manufacture  of  cheap  but¬ 
ter  substitutes  to  drive  dairymen  out  of  business. 
We,  as  Americans,  are  far  more  concerned  in  main¬ 
taining  a  good  dairy  among  the  bills  than  we  are  in  a 
lazy  half  savage  lying  under  a  cocoanut  tree  in  the 
South  Pacific.  In  his  book  on  ‘‘The  Newer  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Nutrition”  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  national  importance  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  says: 

“An//  industry  which  comes  into  competition  with 
it  has  economic  and  nutiitional  features  which  corn- 
demn  it  in  the  eyes  of  farseeing  people." 


Value  of  New  York  Dairy  Products 

Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  New  York  Farms  and 
Markets  Department  has  issued  a  set  of  figures 
showing  the  extent  of  the  milk  business  in  New 
York  State,  lie  says  that  the  general  value  of  dairy 
products  for  1621  was  $2.16,S0ff.553.20.  This  covers 
the  product  delivered  from  S0.976  dairies  in  the 
State,  the  milk  going  to  1,4(11  plants,  q’ke  previous 
year  of  1920  there  were  86.075  dairies  and  1.536 
plants,  while  the  general  value  of  the  product  was 
§268,825,047.29.  In  1921  the  general  milk  production 
was  5,163.903, 199  lbs.  The  year  before  of  1920  this 
total  was  5,083,182,441  lbs.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  over  80,000,000  lbs.  in  1921,  and  there  was  a  sim¬ 
ilar  increase  of  nearly  5,000,000  lbs.  of  cream  over 

1920.  Thus  while  the  output  of  milk  and  cream  in¬ 
creased,  the  total  amount  of  money  obtained  for  it 
fell  off,  and  this  is  due  to  a  lower  price  obtained  in 

1921.  The  total  amount  of  milk  sold  as  such  for 
human  consumption  was  2, 749, 051, SIS  lbs.,  and 
59.709.076  lbs,  of  cream.  rI'his  shows  a  gain  of  over 
1 50,000,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  nearly  3,000,000  lbs.  of 
cream  during  the  year.  A  little  over  one-half  of  the 
total  milk  production  was  sold  for  human  consump¬ 
tion;  that  is.  in  the  form  of  liquid  milk. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  dairy 
products  for  each  of  two  years  divided  so  as  to  show 
the  amount  due  to  each  branch  of  the  industry. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  creamery 
butter  manufactured  in  1921  of  more  than  9.900.090 
lbs.,  and  also  an  increase  of  4,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
amount  of  choose  products.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  falling  off  in  exporting  trade  and  in  the 


efforts  of  the  dealers  to  get  rid  of  an  immense  sur¬ 
plus  piled  up  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  great  showing  of  over  $208,000,000  in  value 
of  dairy  products  from  New  York  State  alone  gives 
an  idea  of  the  immense  importance  of  this  industry. 
This  vast  sum  of  money  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  buying  power  of  these  dairymen,  and  it.  will  be 
still  larger  when  there  is  better  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 


The  following  shows  the  value  of  dairy  products  in 
1920  and  1921 : 

1020  1921 

Whole  milk  . §120,842,011.10  §127.828,000.54 


Cren m  . . 

Butter  (creamery  and  whey) . 

American  cheese  (whole  milk),... 
American  cheese  (part  skim  and 

full  skim)  . . . 

Swiss  cheese- . 

Brick  and  Munster  cheese . 

Llubarger  tlata  . 

Cottage,  pot,  bakers’  and  hoop 

cheese  . . . 

Dream  and  Nenfchatel  cheese.... 

Italian  cheese  . 

All  other  varieties  of  cheese . 

Condensed  milk  (all  kinds) . 

Evaporated  milk  l all  kinds) . 

Evaporated  skim-milk  modified 

With,  foreign  fat . 

Powdered  whole  tnilk  and  malted 

milk  . 

Powdered  cream  . 

Powdered  skim-milk  . 

Ice  cream  . 

Casein  . 

Milk  sugar . 


15.115.071.31 
11, 045, 192.18 
13, 88a,  100.05 

11.220.779.41 

12.249.779.08 

13,885,247.24 

414,728.40 
81)0,551.45 
910,437. tiO 
1,361,435.44 

142.794.38 

1.180.734.00 

087,213.38 

1,195,054.32 

1.498.321.20 
975,513-30 

2.351 .420.20 
2,308,590.70 

50, 1  S5.470.9U 

10,220,900.09 

1.970,215.88 
1 ,008.988.77 

894.238.41 

904,843.12 

21.993,530.80 

9,941.044.08 

41,130.00 

316,700.08 

2.374. $27.03 
234,820.31 
4,230.914.54 
22.872,000.00 
278.301.09 
203.823.02 

1.211.592.19 
50,025.30 

2.172.800.19 
20,730,880.00 

103,042.77 

290,048.94 

Total. . 


.  $208,825,047.29  $230,803, 553.20 


What  About  the  Watermelon? 

Watermelons,  that  give  the  Southern  grower  from 
3  to  i  cents — a  little  more  in  exceptional  cases — -and 
New  York  retailers  from  $1  to  $1.50,  are  the  latest 
source  of  popular  indignation.  The  farmer,  long  trained 
to  the  lowest  possible  return  on  bis  investment  aufl 
labor,  accepts  the  inequitable  situation  without  protest. 
The  city  dwellers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  have 
let  out  the  yell.  No  one  doubts  that  the  "spread”  be¬ 
tween  3  cents  and  $1.50  is  too  great,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  suffers  almost  equally  with  the  farmer.  The 
grower  is  simply  deprived  of  a  decent  reward  for  his 
production,  but  the  consumer  is  literally  gouged. — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch. 

The  cost  of  shipping  each  melon  was  about  32  cents, 
or  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  the  grower  received. 
Between  the  car  iloor  and  the  consumer’s  mouth 
various  people  took  more  than  $1  for  handling  or 
displaying  the  melon-  They  added  nothing  to  its 
value — they  just  pawed  it  over  •with  more  or  less 
dirty  bands,  and  charged  the  public  for  doing  so. 
Now.  what  nonsense  it  would  be  to  deliver  a  lecture 
to  the  melon  grower  and  show  him  how  to  produce 
more  3-cent  melons’  Or  to  try  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  eat  more  $1.50  melons!  The  big  question  is 
how  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  these  handlers  and  get  the 
melon  *to  the  consumer  at  less  cost. 


New  York  State  Notes 

As  we  prepare  for  the  new  year  by  cleaning  out  the 
old  rubbish,  so  will  farmers  who  have  had  trespass 
signs  which  are  old  or  destroyed  prepare  for  the  new 
year  by  replacing  signs  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  or  September.  The  law  of  1921  amends  the 
conservation  law  relative  to  posting  of  farms.  The 
following  two  sections  of  the  law  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  posting  their  land.  Chap¬ 
ter  466,  section  361,  of  the  laws  of  1921  states  notices 
in  private  parks,  notices  or  signs  not  less  than  one  foot 
square  warning  all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing 
or  trespassing  thereon  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  con¬ 
spicuously  posted  on  a  private  park  not  more  than  40 
rods  apart,  close  to  and  along  the  boundary  thereof. 
Posting  of  such  notices  will  be  sufficient,  provided  that 
illegible  or  destroyed  signs  he  replaced  once  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July.  August  or  September,  and  there 
shall  be  so  plaeed  at  least  one  notice  or  signboard  on 
each  side  and  one  at  each  corner  of  such  park,  and 
where  the  outer  boundary  runs  along  or  under  any 
waters,  the  nearest  shore  or  banks  within  the  park 
shall  be  deemed  the  boundary  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
such  notices  or  signboards.  It  shall  also  be  due  service 
of  notice  for  trespass  upon  any  person  or  persons  by 
serving  them  personally  in  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  private  park  with  a  written  statement 
containing  a  brief  description  of  the  promises,  warning 
all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing 
thereon.  This  section  is  interesting  only  in  that  it  has 
a  hearing  on  section. 362,  which  pertains  to  farm  lands. 
Section  362  is  as  follows :  '’Protection  of  private  lands 
not  parks.  An  owner  or  person  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  hunt  upon  enclosed  lands,  or  lands  which  are 
used  wholly  or  in  part  for  fanning  or  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  or  take  fish  in  a  private  pond  or  stream,  and 
desiring  to  protect  the  same,  shall  post  and  replace 
notices  or  signboards  of  the  size  and  in  the  manner 
described  in  .lie  preceding  section  (Section  361).” 

The  Johnson  Oity-Endicott  public  market  provides  au 
unusual  outlet  for  fanners’  produce  in  its  vicinity.  The 
Public  llnrkct  Xacs  gives  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
business  done  during  the  week  of  June  5,  During  that 
week  the  sales  at  both  markets  were  over  $10,500.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  producers’  price  slips.  For  eight  market 
days  at  that  time  the  total  sales  were  $26,897.86,  with 
the  record  of  977  loads  of  produce  brought  In. 

Killing  of  l he  blister  rust  hosts  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  hav£  white  pifte  trees,  These  hosts  are  cur¬ 
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rant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  the  blister  rust  can  he  controlled  by  destroying 
these  plants  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  experience 
on  the  Sullivan  farm,  near  Chestertown.  In  1918  wild 
gooseberries  and  skunk  currant  bushes  along  a  stone 
wall  were  badly  diseased  with  blister  rust.  A  blister 
rust  crew  destroyed  the  wild  currants  and  gooseberries 
on  this  farm  in  the  early  Mummer  of  1918  to  save  the 
white  pine.  In  1921  a  quarter-acre  plot  was  laid  out 
on  this  area  and  carefully  re-examined  for  new  pine 
infections  and  for  new  or  missed  currant  or  gooseberry 
bushes.  On  45  trees  there  were  a  total  of  198  cankers, 
or  an  average  of  2.4  per  infected  tree.  This  is  a  quite 
convincing  method  of  the  control  of  the  disease  and 
should  be  worthy  of  following  in  areas  where  white 
pine  is  a  valuable  crop. 

When  the  hot  days  of#July  and  August  come  on  the 
old  question  of  spraying  potatoes  will  come  up  again, 
unless  this  year  is  an  exception.  You  will  hear  men 
who  are  living  on  the  hilltops,  Avbere  there  is  good  air 
drainage,  claim  that  to  spray  is  to  waste  money.  Again, 
in  the  valley  lands,  where  the  air  cannot  move  rapidly, 
you  will  find  strong  advocates  of  spraying.  The  whole 
question  is  right  here.  If  you  spray  thoroughly  and 
the  blight  comes  along  there  is  little  liability  of  loss. 
If.  however,  you  do  not  spray,  a  season’s  work  may  be 
lost.  It  all  comes  down  to  this:  Spraying  is  insur¬ 
ance,  and  growers  of  large  acreage  who  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  claim  that,  the  value  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  worth  the  effort,  in  any  event. 

Here  are  two  important  dates  for  farmers  on  Long 
Island  and  vicinity:  July  21-22,  Farmers’  Field  Days 
at  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Farmingdale,  and 
August  S-9-10,  Long  Island  Poultry  tour. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester  contained 
a  very  interesting  sidelight  on  the  barge  canal  situa¬ 
tion  insofar  as*  it  affects  the  Rochester  harbor.  It 
states  that  the  canal  has  been  open  since  .May  1.  and 
up  until  June  28  there  had  passed  exactly  five  barge¬ 
loads  of  lumber  and  one  load  of*  a  thousand  bags  of 
vegetable  ivory  into  the  $4,740,000  Rochester  harbor. 
Five  loads  of  salt  have  been  shipped  out.  The  question 
was  asked  why  manufacturers  in  the  Flower  City  were 
not  making  more  use  of  the  canal,  and  the  reply  was 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  boar^to  carry  less  than  barge 
lets.  The  want  is  for  shipping  companies  that  will 
make  up  a  through  boat,  and  for  companies  that  wi  1 
install  packet  freight,  service.  As  it  now  stands  freight 
of  less  than  150  tons  has  no  chance  of  leaving  Rochester 
on  the  barge  canal.  Other  means  of  transportation  is 
now  offering  stiff  competition,  and  meanwhile  no  big 
capital  comes  forward  and  interests  itself  in  investing 
money  in  shipping  corporations  for  the  canal  work. 
Meanwhile  the  waters  of  the  harbor  remain  un¬ 
ruffled.  E.  A.  F. 


Retail  Food  Prices  Higher 

During  the  month  from  May  15,  1922,  to  June  15. 
1922,  retail  food  prices  in  18  of  the  22  cities  increased 
as  follows:  Newark.  New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  3  per 
cent;  Bridgeport,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Kansas  City, 
Milwaukee  and  Rochester,  2  per  cent ;  Baltimore,  Dal¬ 
las.  Fall  River,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Richmond 
and  Scrim  ton,  1  per  cent;  Portland,  Me.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Food 
prices*  remained  the  same  In  Atlanta. 

For  the  year  period  June  15,  1921.  to  June  15,  1922, 
19  of  the  22  cities  decreased  from  S  per  cent  for  Nor¬ 
folk  and  1  per  cent  for  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia. 

As  compared  with  the  average»eost  in  the  year  1913, 
the  retail  cost  of  food  on  June  15.  1922,  was  55  per 
cent  higher  in  Richmond  ;  50  per  cent  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  47  per  cent  in  Mcrantou ;  46  per  c-ent  in  New 
Y'oi’k  ;  45  per  cent  in  Baltimore  and  Chicago ;  44  per 
cent  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia ;  43  per  cent  in 
Milwaukee;  41  per  cent  in  Atlanta,  Dallas  and  Provi¬ 
dence;  40  per  cent  in  Fall  River:  39  per  Cent  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  38  per  cent  in  Kansas  City  and  Manchester ; 
37  per  cent  in  Newark  and  New  Haven. 


Auto  Hogs  and  a  Monkey  Wrench 

Your  note  on  page  S73  puts  me  In  mind  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  experience  many  years  ago.  He  was  a  raiser  of 
watermelons  for  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  market.  He 
kept  missing  his  best  melons.  One  night  he  heard  a 
heavy  team  pass  his  house  and  arose,  going  to  a  win¬ 
dow  that  faced  his  melon  patch.  The  team  stopped 
after  a  short  wait,  so  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  thought 
he  would  investigate.  As  he  passed  out  of  the  kitchen 
door  he  saw  a  large  monkey  wrench  on  a  bench  and 
picked  it  up,  thinking  he  might  need  some  weapon. 

He  passed  down  the  road  and  found  the  team  drawn 
up  on  one  side  of  the  road  near  bis  melon  patch,  with 
the  men  off  hunting  up  a  load.  He  took  off  the  nuts  from 
the  wheels  on  the  left  side  of  the  wagon  and  walked 
back  to  the  house,  as  he  saw  the  sign  on  one  side  had 
a  Rockville  trucking  name  on  it.  Later  the  men  came 
back,  and  he  followed  behind  for  some  time.  Suddenly 
he  heard  an  outcry  and  a  smash.  He  soon  came  up 
and  asked  what  was  the  trouble.  For  answer  the  men 
cleared  out  on  the  run.  He  went  home,  procured  help, 
put  on  the  nuts  and  drove  the  load  into  his  premises, 
awaiting  developments.  Some  time  during  the  next  day 
the  proprietor  of  the  outfit  drove  in,  said  his  team  was 
hired  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  settled  for  the 
melons,  mentioned  no  names,  and  paid  well  for  the  load. 
Connecticut.  N.  o. 
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I  boil  potatoes  for  dinner  and  save  1  pt. 
of  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked. 
If  I  do  not  have  this  on  hand,  I  use  warm 
water  from  the  teakettle.  In  this  I  break 
one  yeast  cake  at  supper  time,  and  add 
1  pt  of  fresh  milk,  and  let  stand  where 
it  will  keep  warm  till  bedtime,  when  t 
stir  it  into  the  sifted  flour.  I  always 
wrap  the  bread  pan  in  a  piece  of  an  old 
flannel  blanket,  and  in  the  Winter  Set  be¬ 
hind  the  kitchen  or  sit  t in>;  room  stove  on 
a  chair.  In  Summer  1  leave  on  kitchen 
table.  In  Winter  I  put  my  bread  pan 
with  the  sifted  Hour  back  of  stove  when 
I  set  the  yeast  to  soak  to  get  thoroughly 
warm,  because  this  hastens  the  process, 
and  gets  the  bread  out  of  the  way  more 
quickly  the  next  morning.  .So  I  put  1  qt. 
of  flour  on  the  stove  shelf  in  the  sifter  at 
this  time  to  mix  in  the  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  put  warm  flour  on 
bread  board  and  turn  the  sponge  out  on 
to  it  and  knead  till  all  the  flour  is  taken 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


New,  Sure  Process 
That  Makes  Perfect 
Jam  and  Jelly 


The  Sower  of  Life 

There  goetli  a  sower  forth  to  sow, 

With  both  hands  flinging  the  fertile 
seed 

Wherever  bis  wandering  footsteps  go, 

By  hill  or  valley,  by  river  or  mead. 

Little  be  reeks  where  the  good  seed  fall, 
l.irtle  he  cares  that  they  live  or  die; 

And  some  bloom  out  b.v  the  garden  wall, 
And  some  in  the  ditches  rotting  lie. 

And  some  on  the  mountain  top  are  cast 
Wide  to  the  skies  where  the  wild  winds 
blow ; 

And  some  are  caught  in  the  burning  blast ; 
And  seaward  some  on  the  great  waves 


One  Minute's  Boiling  Gives 
One-Half  More  Product 


By  Ann  Proctor 


Increasing  thousands  of  housewives  all 
over  the  country  are  making  perfect  jams 
and  jellies  by  the  new  Cor  to  Process  and 
passing  ou  the  good  news  to  their  friends, 
(’erto  (Sure jell )  is  what  you  have  always 
needed — a  concentrated,  pure  fruit  pectin, 
put  up  in  8-02.  bottles  for  home  use. 
('erto  never  fails;  it  is  economical,  not 
alone  because  it  saves  your  time  and  anxi¬ 
ety,  hilt  because  the  short  boiling  period 
(one  minute)  saves  your  fruit  juice  and 
gives  you  at  least  one-half  more  product 
from  the  same  amount  of  fruit. 

With  Ccrto  you  can  make  perfect  jam 
and  jelly  from  all  fruits,  even  from  those 
we  have  always  supposed  “would  not 
jell.”  Please  use  the  fully  ripened  fruits 
and  take  advantage  of  their  superior 
color  and  rich  flavor.  There  is  no  long 
boiling  time  to  boil  this  away.  With  C'erto 
the  ripe  fruits  “jell”  perfectly.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  fruit  you  use  —  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  rhu¬ 
barb,  or  oranges — you  will  get.  better  and 
more  eeotiomienl  results  with  Ccrto  than 
by  the  uncertain,  long  boiling,  old-time 
way.  Ccrto-tmido  jams  and  jellies  have 
perfect  keeping  qualities, 

(’erto  has  been  on  the  market  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  yet  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  such  authorities  as  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute,  ltoston  Cooking 
School.  Today’s  Housewife’s  Testing  Lab¬ 
oratory,  American  Cookery  and  by  Do¬ 
mestic  Science  writers,  teachers  and 
lecturers  all  over  the  country.  You  can 
now  get  Ccrto  with  the  Hook  of  Recipes 
containing  nearly  100  recipes  for  jams, 
jellies  and  marmalades  from  most  grocers 
or  druggists.  Or  we  will  send  it  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  prepaid,  for  35c.  He  sure  to 
include  grocer’s  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  see  that  he  carries  it  for  convenience 
of  yourself  and  friends.  Just  try  one  bot¬ 
tle  of  Ccrto;  find  out  for  yourself  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  this  highly  en¬ 
dorsed,  easy,  sure,  better  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  jam  and  jelly.  Yrou  will  never  go 
hack  to  the  old  way.  Pectin  Sat.es  Co., 
Inc,,  fiOT.  Last  Avc..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Lightning 

CONDUCTORS 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Little  he  recks  and  little  he  cares. 

The  heedless  sower  by  sea  and  land. 
For  the  wasted  seed  that  are  choked  with 
tears, 

Or  the  barren  seed  in  the  desert  sand ; 

For  the  drowned-out  seed  in  the  ocean 
tide 

That  sink  to  the  boundless  deeps  below, 
Or  with  the  drifting  flotsam  ride 
Listlessly  ever  to  and  fro. 

Lord  of  the  vineyard  and  the  rose, 
Gardener,  take  a  little  heed 
Of  thy  careless  servant,  the  sower,  that 
goes 

Wasting  forever  the  precious  seed  ! 

— M.E.  UUJtEER  in  New  York  Sun. 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just,  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet,  (live  twice  the  wear  of  Ij'li  I .  |J 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  111  I 
for  Single  pair;  05  cents  for  halt  ^ 

down  ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  L| ||j| 
OH-1 1  V*-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  [i  f 
sisjdppi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Stale  li  t  i 


To  remove  ink  spots  on  floor,  rub  with 
fine  sand,  wetted  with  equal  parts  of 
water  and  oil  of  vitriol.  When  the  ink 
is  removed,  rinse  with  weak  lye  water. 
Of  course,  this  removes  any  finish  from 
the  wood,  which  must  he  treated  to  make 
it  like  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Stains  of 
red  aniline  ink  should  first  be  scoured 
with  sand,  then  washed  with  4  oz.  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  1  pt.  of  water.  Old,  dry 
stains  are  always  harder  to  remove  than 
those  freshly  made. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


COFFEE! 


Hot  for  breakfast  in  the  cn.  il 

of  the  morning. 

Iced  for  dinner  in  the)  heat 
of  the  day. 

Makes  summer  work  easy! 

Drink  all  you  want ! 

Send  only  $3.00(check,  moneyorderorcash) 
for  10  lbs.  of  “My  Own”  coffee,  prepaid. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A,  73  Front  St,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 


The  following  is  an  excellent  preserve, 
known  as  or-ra-cur.  The  recipe  was 
given  us  many  years  ago  by  an  <>ld  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  is  asked  for  every  year. 
Five  pounds  of  currants,  5  lbs.  of  sugar, 
juice  and  grated  rinds  of  three  oranges. 
1  lb.  of  raisins,  chopped  and  stoned;  boil 
all  together  for  20  minutes  and  put  away 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade 


In  Sib.  Lots 
Bean  or 
Ground 


If  you  don’t  know  my  cotfee  I  will  send 
you  3-lb.  to  try  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if 


Fresh  From  Wholessle  Roaster  E5nP  ( 

A  delicious  blend  sup-  if 

plied  direct  to  families  Mi 

at  a  wholesale  price.  MSS9  ■ 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check.  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Monty  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  E)t.  82  years 

213-230  Washington  Street.  New  York  City 


cal ly .  Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

eso  istve  foil  tMUrs  on  motor  sn«l  WouH©hold 
ropalrn.  Sold  br  lisrtlwsrr  *»4  Honor*! 

Storoa  In  6  ol,  l  lb.  fcntl  f»  lb.,  tins.  Also  ^ 

lo  lsr*or  six  as.  ITT 

SMOOTH-ON  MfC*  CO,  _  ^  ^ON^wGBK 
Sept.  3»-N.  J...*,  CIW.  I*.  J-.  U.  S.  A. 


2121.  Breakfast  coat,  34  to  4C>  bust. 
The  medium  size  will  require  4 Vi  "yds.  of 
material  3t>  in.  wide.  4V4  yds.  40,  4%  44. 
20  cents. 


We  are  asked  to  give  a  standard  recipe 
for  chili  sauce.  We  have  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  many  years  and  consider  it  ex¬ 
cellent  :  Peel  and  chop  fine  one  onion 
and  six  large  tomatoes,  add  one  green 
sweet  Spanish  pepper  and  oue  small  hot 
chili  pepper,  chopped ;  then  season  with 
one  cupful  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  ground  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  black  pepper,  and  half  a  nut¬ 
meg.  Boil  slowly  until  very  thoroughly 
cooked,  then  bottle  and  seal  when  cold. 


Is  there  a  single  hook  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  hook  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright,  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library, 

"Hope  Farm  Notes"  is  a  well-printed 
224 -page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  hook  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  hook  lo  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  ai ft. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RUBAI,  NEW  YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  ftnd  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  elotb-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


up.  This  takes  from  15  to  20  minutes. 
Return  to  bread  pan  and  let  rise  to  twice 
its  original  size,  which  takes  about  an 
hour  in  the  Summer.  Then  form  into 
loaves  and  let  rise  till  light,  and  bake 
one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

I  do  not  think  this  thmr  needs  as  hot 
an  oven  to  hake  as  the  bought  flour,  but 
warming  the  flour  and  keeping  the  sponge 
warm  helps  so  much  in  the  cold  weather. 

Our  family  cats  10  loaves  per  week 
now.  so  1  mix  2  qts,  of  flour  with  1  >4  qts. 
liquid  and  l1/*  yeast  cakes  at  night,  and 
knead  in  the  quart  of  flour  just  the  same 
in  the  morning.  This  makes  a  stifler 
sponge,  but  it  can  he  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  spoon,  and  all  the  stirring  that  is 
necessary  at.  this  time  is  to  get  the  flour 
and  liquid  thoroughly  mixed, 

I  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
a  suggestion  that  seeds  and  skins  of 
grapes  should  be  canned.  I  cook  all  to¬ 
gether  well,  and  then  while  hot  stir 
through  n  colander  fine  enough  to  take 
out  seeds,  add  sugar,  bring  to  a  boil,  and 
eau.  This  makes  a  rich  sauce  without 
the  seeds  and  skins,  but  with  the  goodness 
and  flavor  retained.  Of  course,  if  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  skins  and  seeds 
of  the  grapes  is  by  chewing  and  swallow¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  grape,  my  method 
lacks  in  medicinal  value.  r.  c.  D. 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 


with  the  U.  8.  Cook  st  ove  Urter.  Can 
be  tined  on  Cook  or  Ghx  Stove.  Dries 
all  fruit*  and  vegetable*.  Thonmtiul* 
in  line.  Endorsed  l,y  Agri,  Dept.  IT.  S. 
Got.  Sntlaf notion  Guaranteed. 
Direction,!  free.  Price  Ifi.fiO  and  |tost- 
ugc.  Write  foe  foil  description  and 
price  delivered  to  you.  Agent*  na„ud. 

AM  KK1CAN  KTAPORATftK  I  II. 
Itox  J-lt  Woyneitboro,  Pm. 


Bread  from  Home-grown  Wheat 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
different  rules  for  'bread-making,  because 
that  was  the  first  thing  I  learned  to  cook 
when  I  was  a  child.  12  years  old,  aud  I 
still  think  homemade  bread  should  be  the 
first  thing  a  girl  learned  to  make. 

In  this  vicinity  many  farmers  have 
their  home-grown  wheat  ground  at  the 
local  mill,  and  we  have  done  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  have  seen  no  rule  printed 
for  making  bread  from  home-grown  wheat, 
so  I  am  sending  mine.  We  are  very  fond 
of  the  bread  made  from  this  flour.  This 
year  the  flour  seems  better  than  usual, 
and  I  use  it  for  cakes,  pies,  doughnuts, 
etc. 

I  use  dry  yeast  cakes,  because  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  get.  compressed  yeast 
twice  a  week,  and  the  bread  seems  to  be 
just  as  good. 

For  three  large  loaves  or  four  small 
ones,  I  take  1  qt.  of  flour  from  the  barrel 
and  sift  into  bread  pan  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  aud  one  of  salt.  In  Win¬ 
ter  I  set  this  on  the  reservoir  of  stove 
when  l  am  getting  supper.  If  convenient, 


Skin '  Troubles 

■  Soothed  - - 

With  Cuticura 


Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum.  25c.  everywhere.  Sample* 
f  ree  of  Cutlcur*  Labor atorieg,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Maea. 


n  |  OK  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CI1IHIKK1IT 
Darrels  Hotel  Olilnnniire,  Ooefclttiewar*,  Ain mlnti inware,  elr. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEt  «  CO.,  Porlland,  Maine 


’CHES  lor  Patchwork  ier  for  house- 

kiitrc,  Calicoes.  Percale*.  Gingham*,  etc.  other 
,.  TEXT  I  LE  STORES,  (o<  J0IA.  »ele«ille.  Con*. 


Some  Fruit  Dainties 

Rhubarb  Conserve. — Five  pounds  rhu¬ 
barb  (cut).  2  qts.  sweetened  peaches 
(mashed),  three  oranges,  oue  lemon,  5 
lbs.  sugar.  1%  lbs.  raisins  (chopped). 
Cut  the  rhubarb  into  half-inch  pieces, 
add  the  sugar  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Grate  the  yellow  oft  the  rinds  of  the  or- 
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an’efs  and  lemon,  then  squeeze  the  juice 
out.  Boil  the  tough  white  part  in  a  little 
water  and  let  it  stand  over  night,  too. 
In  the  morning  mid  the  raisins  to  the 
rhubarb,  and  boil  until  tender;  then  add 
the  peaches.  Boll  until  thick,  then  add 
the  orange  and  lemon  juice,  the  grated 
rind  and  the  water  o(T  the  thick  inner 
lining.  This  latter  may  he  boiled  again 
iugt  before  time  to  add  it.  Boil  a  little, 
then  can.  We  used  this  recipe  first  with 
apples,  but  last  year  we  had  no  apples, 
so  substituted  the  canned  peaches.  We 
like  it  better  than  with  the  apples.  The 
peaches  were  sweetened  at  the  rate  of 
4  oz.  of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  raw  peaches. 
We  also  substituted  peaches  for  apples 
in  green  tomato  mincemeat.  The  propor¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : 

Breen  Tomato  Mincemeat. — Six  and 
one-half  pounds  green  tomatoes,  4 lbs. 
sugar,  1  qt.  peaches  (sweetened),  one 
and  two-thirds  pounds  raisins,  three  or¬ 
anges,  one  lemon,  one-lialf  teaspoon  cloves, 
1%  teaspoons  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon.  Chop  tomatoes  and  drain  the 
juice  off.  Cook  all  together  except  the 
peaches  and  oranges  and  ’  mons.  When 
almost  done,  add  the  peaches,  and  when 
thick  enough  add  the  orange  and  lemon 
juice  and  grated  rinds.  Boil  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more,  then  can. 

Plum  Conserve. — Five  pounds  plums 
(seeded),  5  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  raisins 
(chopped),  three  oranges.  To  the  plums 
add  the  sugar  and  raisins.  Boil  until 
thick,  then  add  orange  juice,  grated  rinds, 
and  water  in  which  the  lining  has  been 
soaked  and  boiled.  Boil  a  few  minutes, 
then  can. 

Tomato  Conserve. — Four  pounds  ripe 
tomatoes.  3  lbs.  sugar,  one  cup  raisins 
(chopped),  one  lemon.  Peel  and  seed 
tomatoes.  To  the  tomatoes  add  the  sugar 
and  raisins.  Boil  until  thick,  then  add 
juice  of  the  lemon,  the  grated  rind  and 
the  water  in  which  the  tough  lining  has 
been  soaked  and  boiled.  Boil  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  then  can.  £.  P. 

Notes  from  Oklahoma 

This  season  has  been  a  promising  one 
so  far  here  in  the  West.  We  have  had 


during  the  Spring.  Much  cotton  is  grown 
here,  and  the  hoeing  of  this  calls  for  all 
the  help  available  at  this  season.  Cotton 
is  planted  in  May,  and  the  first  hoeing 
is  done  about  the  middle  of  .Tune,  just 
when  the  long,  hot.  days  are  here,  and 
again  the  last,  of  June,  or  first  of  July. 
If  the  work  is  well  done,  and  season  is 
not  too  wet,  going  over  twice  with  the 
hoes  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  this,  with 
from  four  to  six  plowiugs,  finishes  the 
cultivation. 

Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sorghum 
cane,  potatoes,  peanuts,  hay,  cow  peas  and 
Kafir  corn  arc  our  most  important  crops. 
All  do  not  thrive  every  year,  but  seldom 
is  there  a  season  that  part  of  these  do 
not,  give  satisfactory  returns.  Quite  a 
hit  of  live  stock  is  produced  here  among 
the  hills  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
while  farther  west  there  are  some  good 
herds  of  purebred  cattle  and  hogs. 

MRS.  I.II.I  IE  YORK. 

Grape  Juice;  Canned  Lima  Beans 

Will  you  give  n  simple  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  grape  juice,  also  for  canning  Lima 
beans?  mrs.  d.  v.  k. 

We  prefer  grape  juice  made  after  an 
extremely  simple  recipe  that  has  been 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  number  of 
times.  Wash  and  sterilize  two-quart  pre¬ 
serve  jars.  Wash  the  grapes  and  pick 
them  off  the  stems.  Into  each  two-quart 
jar  put  a  scant  quart  of  the  grapes, 
put  in  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  then  fill  the  jar  to  overflowing  wdth 
hoiliug  water.  Put  on  rubber  and  lid 
and  clamp  tight  immediately.  While  the 
jar  is  cooling  it  should  be  lifted  carefully 
and  shaken  gently  hack  and  forth,  so  as 
to  mix  up  the  sugar  with  the  berries  and 
cause  it  to  dissolve  thoroughly.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  some  risk  that  some  of  the 
sugar  will  form  a  cake  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  It  is  ready  to  use  in  about  two 
months,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
there  is  nothing  left  in  the  jars  except  the 
skins  and  seeds,  the  remainder  of  the 
grapes  being  dissolved  in  the  water.  This 
is  delicious  grape  juice,  without  any 
cooked  flavor.  The  original  recipe,  re¬ 


ceived  from  a  grape  grower  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  advised  only  two  cups  of  grapes  to 
the  two-quart  jar,  but  we  have  doubled 
the  quantity  to  get  a  richer  product. 

Another  good  and  simple  method  is  as 
follows:  Pick  10  pounds  of  grapes  from 
stems.  Wash  and  simmer  until  soft,  in 
two  quarts  of  water.  Mash  through  a 
colander  and  drain  all  over  night  in  a 
jelly  bag.  To  one  quart  of  juice  add  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars  or  bottles 
and  process  for  eight  minutes.  Then  seal 
tight. 

To  can  Lima  beans,  pick  before  they 
become  dry  and  can  as  soon  as  possible 
after  picking.  Shell  them,  but  do  not 
blanch  or  plunge  into  cold  water.  Pack 
lightly  into  sterilized  jars  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  top.  Do  not  press  down.  Add 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  the  quart  jar  and 
fill  up  with  boiling  water.  Adjust  the 
rubber  cover  and  seal  without  clamping 
the  wire  down  tight.  Then  process  for 
three  hours.  Seal  tight  without  opening 
jar  and  set  away  to  cool. 


Patching  Children’s  Stockings 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  I 
quickly  patch  the  children’s  stockings. 


Cut  out  worn  heel  with  two  straight  cuts, 
sew  in  a  seam,  bringing  the  worn  knee 
under  the  leg  where  patches  do  not  show, 
and  seam  on  instep  does  not  bother. 

MRS.  M.  K. 


Sweet  Chunk  Fickle? 

These  are  very  nice.  Thirty  cucumbers 
cut  1  in.  thick,  one  quart  onions  after 
sliced  quite  thin,  one  cup  salt,  one  gallon 
cold  water.  Stand  over  night.  Drain  m 
morning  thoroughly.  Take  one  quart 
vinegar,  two  teaspoons  white  mustard 
seed,  two  teaspoons  celery  seed,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cassia  buds,  two  small  teaspoons 
turmeric  powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper.  Boil  all  together  and 
theD  pour  over  pickle  and  gently  boil  for 
about  20  minutes.  Bottle  in  fruit  jars  or 
keep  in  crocks.  anna  R.  baines. 

Johnny  Cake  Toast 

Johnny  cake  toast  was  a  favorite  dish 
in  m.v  mother’s  family  years  ago.  I  can¬ 
not  give  measurements,  as  I  never  heard 
any,  but  can  give  a  general  idea.  Farm¬ 
ers’  meal  is  preferred  to  store  meal,  as 
for  any  other  johnny  cake.  S4ti r  rather 
still,  with  no  egg,  sugar  nor  shortening, 
only  buttermilk  (or  sour  milk),  meal, 
salt,  soda  and  little  flour.  Mark  in 
squares  (square  tin  is  best)  and  not  very 
deep  in  tin.  Bake  till  well  done.  Break 
into  squares  and  pour  over  it  gravy 
made  as  follows :  Regular  milk  gravy, 
milk  thickened  with  flour  and  piece  of 
butter,  only  much  richer  than  the  usual 
sauce,  probably  twice  as  much  butter  as 
usual,  and  sweet  cream  if  you  have  it. 
It  makes  a  hearty  supper  dish.  My 
father  was  Welsh,  and  they  used  jokingly 
to  call  it  a  Welsh  dish.  mrs.  c.  h.  d. 


Canning  Beans  Without  Cooking 

I  have  received  many  good  things  from 
reading  The  R.  X.-Y.,  so  will  send  an 
item  that,  may  help  others.  To  can  beans 
without  cooking,  cut  beans  lengthwise, 
being  sure  every  bean  is  cut;  fill  jars  as 
full  as  possible ;  fill  with  cold  water. 
Every  day  for  three  days  renew  water 
each  day;  on  the  fourth  day  empty  out 
the  water  and  refill  foil  of  water;  put  a 
tablespoon  of  olive  oil  in  each  jar,  and 
seal  tight.  Will  he  found  good  next  Win¬ 
ter.  J.  M.  S. 
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for  farm  work,  and  all  sorts  of  farm  crops 
have  done  fairly  well.  Oats  have  been 
damaged  somewhat  by  excessive  rains 
during  the  early  Spring;  wheat  promises 
a  better  yield  than  oats;  both  were  being 
harvested  in  June.  The  binder  is  used 
in  most  fields,  yet  some  farmers  having 
only  small  patches,  and  owning  no  binder, 
use  the  old-time  cradle  for  harvesting  the 
crop.  Thrashing  will  begin  within  the 
next  few  days.  In  many  parts  of  the 
West  the  thrashing  is  douc  bv  what  is 
called  independent,  crews,  which  means 
that  practically  the  entire  crew  of  hands 
accompany  the  machine.  They  also  have 
their  own  cooking  car,  which  feeds  the 
men,  so  that  the  farm  women  have  no 
bother  with  the  thrashing  work;  but.  here 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  old 
plan  is  still  followed,  and  the  coming  of 
the  thrasher  means  a  lot.  of  wortc  for  the 
women  folks,  as  there  is  much  cooking 
to  do,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  provisions  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  a  bunch  of  hun¬ 
gry  men  who  work  at  the  machiue  from 
early  to  late  six  days  in  the  week.  Then, 
too,  many  housewives  add  to  the  work 
by  trying  to  prepare  so  any  different 
dishes,  when  really  the  busy  workers  do 
not  care  for  any  extras,  just  plenty  of 
plain,  nourishing  food. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  good  this 
season  and  brought  in  neat  sums  for 
many  farmers,  besides  many  cans  being 
filled  for  the  home  table.  Many  farmers 
have  set  from  one  to  five  acres  of  berries 
this  Spring,  and  if  these  do  well,  many 
carloads  will  leave  our  county  for  the 
markets  next  season.  All  of  the  timbered 
section  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  which  em¬ 
braces  several  counties,  is  ideal  for  the 
growing  of  fruits,  berries  and  grapes,  but 
as  yet  development,  is  lacking,  ami  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  do  not  produce  fruit  or 
berries  for  home  use.  However,  our 
present  County  Agent  is  working  hard  to 
arouse  interest  along  this  line,  and  a  plan 
is  under  way  to  induce  farmers  to  plant 
several  hundred  acres  to  grapes  this  Fall, 
and  luter  establish  a  factory  for  utilizing 
the  crop  in  manufacturing  grape  juice. 

Twenty  years  ago  there,  were  hundreds 
of  acres  of  wild  blackberries  scattered 
about  over  the  country,  bnt  with  the  set¬ 
tling  up  of  a  country  and  the  need  of 
more  farming  lands,  these  have  been  al¬ 
most  eliminated,  and  the  farmer  mutt  now 
grow  bis  own  berries,  which  is  better 
after  all,  since  the  women  and  children 
do  most  of  the  picking  of  the  berries,  and 
having  them  near  home  is  very  helpful. 
Very  few  raspberries  are  grown  about 
here.  IVaches  arc  ripening  now;  the  crop 
is  unusually  line,  and  nice  ones  come  to 
the  door  at  $1 .2o  a  bushel.  However, 
prices  will  no  doubt  drop  below  HOe  later 
on.  and  then  canning  will  keep  us  busy 
for  some  time.  Wild  huckleberries  are 
scarce,  the  first  selling  for  $1  per  gallon, 
although  prices  have  dropped  to  about 
half  that  price  now. 

Gardens  and  truck  have  been  fine  here 
this  year,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
beaus,  onions,  peas,  beets,  cabbage,  kohl 
rabi  ami  potatoes  for  the  table.  Frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  Bermuda  onions  have 
grown  finely.  Those  two  vegetables  should 
have  a  place  in  every  garden  where  early 
vegetables  are  desired. 

The  combined  task  of  cultivating  the 
row  crops  and  harvesting  the  grain  crops- 
is  keeping  farm  folks  busy  now:  most  of 
the  ■vvuuicn  and  girls  work  in  the  fields 


Care  for  your  Teeth 

In  regulating  an  incubator,  running  a  tractor,  or  cleaning  dairy 
utensils,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  do  the  work  in  the  right  way. 

It’s  just  as  important  to  clean  the  teeth  the  right  way.  A  good 
farmer  would  no  more  buy  a  gritty,  soapless  dentifrice  for  his 
family  than  he  would  use  a  gritty  soap  to  wash  the  high  polish 
of  his  car.  Nor  would  he  give  the  children  a  “druggy”  tooth 
paste  with  strong  chemicals  any  more  than  he’d  use  a  spraying 
material  so  strong  as  to  burn  the  foliaee  of  his  orchard. 


Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

"Washes’*  and  Polishes  — 
Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 


Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  has  just  the  combination  you  need 

(1)  Its  specially  prepared  chalk  with  rounded  (2)  Its  "washing”  quality  gently  clei 

edges  cleans  and  polishes  safely.  the  teeth  and  inside  of  your  mou 

If  your  store  doesn’t  carryall  the  Colgate 
products  listed  below,  send  in  the  coupon. 


/  R.N.-Y. 
_  y  7-22-22 

✓  COLGATE 
✓  &.CO. 

Jr  Finn  Household, 
t  Dent.  IX 

199  Fulton  Street, 
'  New  York.  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  s ampin 
of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles.  I  enciose  amount 
of  stamps  shown  for 
each  one  checked. 


i  Face  Powder  .... 
|  Rally  Talc  ... 

Rapid  Shave  Cream  . 
]  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 


Dealer's  Name 


Address 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


GET  MORE 

Milk  -  Flesh— Work f 

Every  year  the  fly  gets 
millions  of  dollars  of  the 
farmer's  money.  Save 
your  part  of  that  loss  for 
yourself. 

SO-B0S-SO 

ttILFLY 

keeps  flies  off  cows,  horses, 

calves. 

It  is  effective  but  harmless. 

A  little  goes  far.  This  year 
the  price  is  lowered. 

Get  it  from  any  good  dealer, 
or  send  $1.35  for  prepaid 
guaranteed  trial  gallon,,  or 
$5.50  for  5  gallons. 

THE  H.  FALLEN 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc.  H 
Box  1 

Carthage,  N.  Y.  fer 


FEED  LICE  BY  MILLIONS? 

It’,  costly.  Let  LOUSE-CHASE  kill 
every  one  of  the  expensive.,  pests  that 
worry  your  livestock  unmercifully  in 
hot  weather.  Easy  treatment  gets  every 
louse — guaranteed  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Prices,  50c.  and  $1.00.  Handy 
sifter-top  can. 


•CAB~CHA5C  — 76a,  nnd  ♦  l.**»0  —  cl  cut  ft  up 
Mange,  Itch,  Scabic*«nd  |»n rrt«i t i <*  dineuacK.  If 
dealer  ie  not  supplied,  send  check  or  money 
order. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.  -  Newport,  Vt. 

money  HACK-PLUS  10  PER  CENT. -IF 

NOT  SATISFIED 


A  95  Jkn&dcan, 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  ennily  denned.  . 

Skims  wurm  or  cold  milk.  Different 

from  picture  which  shows  larger  ea»  L  .fliy 

pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy  y  ''•'■a* 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  l;rf\ II 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Wliethor  ;  j 

dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today.  [(■  * 

American  Separator  Co. 

i  1*1  7078  Balnbrldgo,  N.  7,  M 

Columbia  Fly  Killer 

kills  every  fly  it  strikes  ; 

also  destroys  LICK  on  animals 
and  poultry.  If  your  dealer 
won't  supply  you,  send  direct. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
ft  gal  ,  90c;  1  gill.,  11.50;  n «;.!*>.,  16 
SM.ESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


U£9$*Kill  Rats*." 

fly  In  Frapee  the  World’s  greatest  laU- 

■tt;,  oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 

_  J  kills  rata  and  mice  t»y  selenee.  Ab- 
1  solutely  safe.  Cannot  hi,  mi  Iiiiiiihii 

'  ^c~  —  beings,  (logs,  oafs,  hints, elijekens  or 

pets.  Quickly  etenrs  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  U  called  Danya/.  Vir  us. 
IFuaa  «->  —  —  i-  detour  free  hook  on  rats  and 
rree  DOOK  n>lo«,  telling  about  VI  It  UK 
I  and  how  to  got  some. 

!*.  T.  Virus.  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Ropy  Milk 

I  have  a  heifer  due  to  freshen  in  No¬ 
vember,  which  will  be  ^pcond  calf.  Tier 
milk  for  the  past  month  is  exceedingly 
sweet  after  it  sets  a  few  hours,  and  when 
dropped  from  a  sport®  or  cup  it  "hairs’* 
similar  to  boiled  syrup.  W^icn  her  milk 
gets  sour  (and  A  sours  very  quickly’!  it 
is  stringy  and  slippery.  Cream  is-  no  good 
at.  all.  She  seems  in  perfect  health : 
feeds  on  pasture  exclusively.  In  cam- 
Spring  we  made  butter,  but  this  seemed 
to  come  on  all  at  once  and  is  getting 
worse.  c.  it.  s. 

New  York. 

In  all  probability  the  cow  is  not  in 
any  way  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
her  milk ;  but  to  determine  that,  you 
might  set  a  sample  of  milk  from  each 
quarter  of  her  udder  in  a  separate  bottle, 
sterilized  by  boiling  and  labeled  so  that 
the  source  of  the  contents  of  each  may 
be  known.  If  any  section  of  (he  udder 
is  found  to  be  yielding  abnormal  milk, 
garget  is  the  likely  cause,  and  such  milk 
should  be  discarded.  Then  treat  for  gar¬ 
get  according  to  directions  often  given 
here,  itopiness  or  stringy  ness  of  milk 
or  cream  is  usually  caused  by  bacteria  in 
the  water  in  which  the  milk  is  cooled  or 
that  used  for  washing  the  milk  utensils. 
Water  in  which  the  cows  arc  allowed  to 
stand  may  also  contaminate  the  udders*, 
and  unless  care  is  taken  to  cleanse  the 
teats  mid  udder  before  milking,  matters 
from  it  dropping  into  the  milk  may  carry 
the  infective  germs.  Keep  the  cows  out 
of  water  and  tilth.  Empty  the  cooling 
tank  and  scrub  it  clean.  If  green  growths 
(algae)  are  present,  wash  the  tank  with 
a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(bluestone)  per  gallon  of  water.  Another 
plan  we  have  seen  recommended  is  to  put 
a  12-oz.  can  of  chlorinated  lime  into  the 
clean  water  used  to  till  a  KHtgnl  tank, 
after  cleansing.  More  lime  should  be 
added,  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
ill  a  larger  tank.  All  milk  utensils  may 
thou  be  immersed  in  this  solution  for  Id 
minutes  to  kill  germs.  By  thus  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  the  cooling  tank  and  per¬ 
fectly  sterilizing  all  utensils  used  for  fbe 
setting  of  milk  or  handling  of  Cfettm,  the 
infection  may.  as  a  rule,  be  eradicated: 
but  it  is  also  well  to  set  the  milk  in  fi 
different  place.  si>  free  from  dust  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  preferably  one  that  has  been 
specially  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed. 

T reatment  tor  Colic 

Would  you  suggest  a  remedy  to  have 
on  hand  for  colic  in  horses  from  overeat¬ 
ing  at  pasture?  One  to  be  given  with  a 
small  syringe  on  tongue  is  preferred. 
State  precaution  to  prevent  this  trouble. 

New  Jersey.  it.  B. 

Since  the  enactment  of*  the  Harrison 
drug  act  the  layman  cannot  buy  narcotics, 
hence  is  unable  to  have  tilled  at  the  drug 
store  prescriptions  containing  opium  or 
tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  and  other 
drugs  of  like  nature.  For  that  reason  it 
is  best  to  keep  on  hand  for  use  in  emer¬ 
gency  .some  colic  drenches  supplied  by  the 
local  graduate  veterinarian,  who  should 
be  employed  in  till  severe  cases,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  attacks  of  flatulent  (“wind") 
colic  in  which  tapping  of  the  distended 
bowel,  high  up  in  the  right  Hank,  often  is 
necessary  to  save  life,  and  should  only  be 
attempted  by  the  trained  expert.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  medicines  that  can  be  given  in 
most  attacks  of  colic  is:  Spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor.  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform,  of 
each  two  drains;  tinctures  of  nttx  and 
digitalis,  of  each,  one  dram.  This  is  one 
dose,  and  may  be  repeated  in  20  minutes, 
if  not  effective.  It  is  sometimes  given 
with  a  syringe,  but  is  better  given  in 
gelatin  capsules  or  well-diluted  water.  In 
nearly  all  cases  of  colic  it  is  safe  and 
beneficial  to  administer  one  ounce  of  pure 
turpentine  and  one  or  two  teaspoonsful 
each  of  tinctures  or  essences  of  pepper¬ 
mint  and  ginger  and  a  like  dose  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  shaken  up  in  a 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Medicine  should 
not  he  given  by  way  of  the  mouth  if  it  is 
seen  that  the  horse  is  belching  fir  if  feed 
and  water  surge  up  and  down  in  the  gul¬ 
let.  Those  ate  the  symptoms  of  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  stomach  with  gas,  in  acute 
gastritis,  and  in  that,  state  the  stomach 
is  readily  ruptured  by  administration  ol 
drenches  of  medicines.  Soda,  often  given 
by  the  owner,  is  particularly  liable  to 
rupture  the  distended  stomach  by  gener¬ 
ating  additional  gas.  Fussing  of  a  stom¬ 
ach  tithe  is  the  right  treatment,  and  is 
done  by  the  veterinarian.  A  good  mixture 
to  keep  on  band  for  use  in  attacks  of 
cramp  colic  is  composed  of  15  parts  each 
of  sulphuric  ether,  pure  nil  of  turpentine 
and  tincture  of  ginger;  two  parts  of  oil 
of  peppermint  and  ”2  parts  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  One  pint  is  the  dose  lor  an 
adult  horse,  and  may  be  repeated  in  an 
hour,  if  seen  to  he  necessary.  There 
would  be  far  fewer  cases  of  colic  to  treat 
were  one  man  always  y*  do  the  feeding 
and  care  were  taken  to  make  no  sudden 
changes  in  feed  and  not  to  feed  nr  wilier 
the  horse  before  he  has  cooled  off  a  bit 
at  noon.  New  hay  and  new  oats  cause 
many  attacks.  Save  old  oats  and  hn\ 
for  use  in  Summer.  Water  horse  often 
when  at  work.  Feed  a  pound  or  two  of 
hay  at  noon,  and  allow  water,  and  then 
grain  when  the  horse  has  cooled. 


Lice  on  Hogs 

1  ii  April  I  bought  a  voung  sow.  Same 
is  growing  nicely,  but  is  troubled  with  lice, 
big  ones,  size  of  a  pea.  Some  of  tny 
neighbors  advised  me  to  rub  her  with 
sulphur;  some  use  lard;  some  insect 
powder  oi*  kerosene.  I  have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  but  in  two  weeks  she  was  full  of 
lice  again.  E.  G. 

New  Jersey, 

The  large  lice  of  hogs  are  mostly  found 
in  and  around' the  ears,  on  the  breast  and 
in  trout  of  the  elbows.  Successive  broods 
of  lice  hatch  from  nits  which  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  one  treatment.  To  get  rid  of 
lice,  dip  the  sow  in  a  hath  of  coal-tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  repeat  the  dip¬ 
ping  when  seen  to  be  necessary.  1  >o  not 
return  the  sow  to  the  place  she  lias  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  move  her  into  a  new,  clean 
colony  house  on  grass  after  dipping,  and 
allow  her  (o  graze  a  succession  of  green 
crops  throughout  the  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn.  1  >o  not  let  her  have  access  to  any 
place  previously  occupied  by  swine. 
< 'leanse  the  old  lmg  house  and  disinfect 
it  with  a  Jive  per  cent  solution  of  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresol  solution  and  20  parts 
of  water;  then  spray  with  freshly  made 
linn-wash  to  each  three  gallons  of  which 
add  one  pound  of  fresh  ehloWde  of  lime. 
Flood*  the  floor  with  the  lino-wash  after 
the  other  parts  have  been  sprayed,  and 
when  dry  put  in  fresh  bedding,  The  house 
may  then  he  used  for  other  hogs.  A  hog- 
oiler  may  he  bought  on  tbe  market.  When 
hogs  rub  against  this  contrivance,  crude 
oil  or  a  mixture  of  that  oil  and  kerosene 
or  dip  wets  the  infested  skin.  An  ef¬ 
fective  oiler  may  -be  made  at  home  bv  hol¬ 
lowing  out  a  post,  running  a  large  auger 
hole  from  the  side  into  the  central  cavity, 
driving  a  soft  wood  plug  into  the  side 
hole,  wrapping  the  post  with  gunnysack- 
ing  and  Idling  the  cavity  with  crude  oil 
or  kerosene  emulsion  nr  solution.  Much 
kerosene  should  not  be  applied  to  a  sow 
with  pig,  as  it.  may  cause  abortion.  In 
Winter,  when  dipping  cannot  well  he 
done,  dust  infested  jiarts  freely  with 
pyrethrum  powder,  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  tobacco  leaves.  Fluoride  of 
sodium,  so  effective  for  destruction  of  lice 
of  poultry,  may  also  be  used  for  lice  of 
hogs  and  other  farm  animals. 

Death  from  Bloat 

We  have  10  young'  pigs,  about,  two 
months  of  age,  which  we  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  skim-milk  and  clover.  We  mow  the 
clover  and  throw  iff  to  them  green.  We 
recently  lost  two  of  them.  They  appeared 
healthy  in  the  evening,  at  feeding  time, 
and  next  morning  were  dead  and  slightly 
bloated.  Could  the  clover  have  dune  this? 
If  not,  what  did?  Would  it  be  safe  to 
feed  green  oats  and  peas  just  as  they  are 
cut?  j.  J.  n. 

New  York. 

The  pigs,  no  doubt,  were  killed  by  the 
green-cut  clover.  It  is  quite  common  for 
pigs  to  bloat  and  die  quickly  when  sud¬ 
denly  turned  into  green  clover  when  they 
are  very  hungry  or  not  accustomed  to  such 
feed.  That  often  occurs  when  pigs  have 
been  grazing  grass  and  the  pasture  be¬ 
comes  so  short  that  the  owner  decides  n 
change  is  necessary,  and  so  turns  the 
pigs  into  a  lush  growth  of  clover  without 
doe  preparation.  Wet  clover,  as  with 
cattle,  is  most  likely  to  Cause  bloat.  Any 
green  feed  may  have  the  same  effect, 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  mod¬ 
ern  method  of  raising  hogs  is  to  let  them 
graze  a  suesession  of  green  crops  from 
early  Spring  until  late  in  Autumn.  Rye. 
oats  and  peas,  rape,  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Soy  beans  are  the  crops  most  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  losses  from  bloat  or 
acute  indigestion  dr*  not  occur  tinder  this 
system  of  feeding,  as  the  pigs  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  green  feed  early  in  the 
season,  and  take  it  daily  without  becom¬ 
ing  inordinately  hungry.  Your  held  o 
oats  and  peas  should  have  been  pastured 
in  that  way.  Tf  you  must  feed  the  crop 
to  pigs,  it  will  only  he  safe  to  let  them 
have  a  little  at  a  time,  and  gradually 
increase  the  amount  as  they  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  feed.  The  Bon  sop  is  now 
so  advanced,  however,  that  we  think  you 
might  as  well  let  the  oats  and  peas  ripen 
or  cut  the  crop  for  hay  before  it  is  quite 
ripe.  It  may  then  be  fed  with  advantage 
to  dairy  cows  or  other  cattle,  or  tjie  pigs 
may  be  allowed  to  work  it.  over  for  such 
grain  and  peas  they  can  find.  They  may 
also  eat  some  of  the  pea  straw,  if  it  is 
not  too  woody.  In  addition  to  the  graz¬ 
ing  crops,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  growing 
pigs  sweet  skim-milk  daily  In  addition  to 
middlings,  ground  rye  or  barley,  oilme.-d 
and  tankage  from  a  self-feeder.  Corn 
may  be  allowed  when  the  nigs  are  well 
grown  and  strong  on  their  feet  and  legs 
It  would  be  well  to  apply  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
for  a  bulletin  on  the  management  and 
feeding  of  hogs. 

Employer:  “Is  it  true  that  when  the 
dock  strikes  six  you  put  down  your  pen 
and  go,  even  if  you  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  word?”-  Clerk:  “Certainly  not,  sir. 
When  it  gets  so  near  to  six  as  dipt  I 
never  begin  the  word  at  all." — Chicago 
Herald. 


No  scars — no  blemishes 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
does  the  work  better  than  firing.  Hair 
positively  grows  back  natural  color 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny,  Capped  Hack,  Strained 
Tendon*,  Pounder,  H'indpu/fs, 
Skin  Disease t,  7  brush,  Spavin. 
Ringbone,  Throat  or  Bronchial 
Troubles.  H'ill  not  sear  or  blemish. 
Supercedes  till  firing  and  cautery. 

As  a  human  liniment  it  is  unsurpassed. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  by 
parcel  post. 

The  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BV  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use:  efficient;  economical :  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  frec  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


■s*m 


MINERAL 
COMPOUND 


Symptoms 

HEAVES 


S  Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs.  Filled  T  endons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruisss  or  Strains; 
stop#  Spavin  Lamcnesi,  allay*  pain. 
Doe*  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggist*  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruise*,  cuts,  wound*, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  vein*  or  gland*.  It 
heal*  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  mors  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  H8  Tomplo  St..  Surlnufleld.  Mast. 


ABSORBINE 

**  ""trade  MARK  AfG.U.S.PAT.  Off. 


EWTON’S 


for  TTaHvt-s,  Cough*,  TMatom- 
t»T.  Indigestion  I  *-  two 
r  cans  for  lleares— If  not  sat- 
lsfactory,  money  back.  One 
.  can  often  autTlelent.  $1.25 
^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Newton  Rtmody  Co..  Toledo,  0, 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 

By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kank. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper’*  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  (-specially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  Is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head¬ 
ings  and  a  complete  Index.  Prioefl.fiO. 
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IV hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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a  quick  reply  ttnd  a  "square  deal.  "  Sue 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  JC — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
forctsville  District  Sbropsshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  (’rawfordsville,  Ind. 

September  8  —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
County,  Va„  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Staun'ton,  Va. 

September  21  —  SliOrthprns.  M.  V. 
Bookout,  Losantville,  Ind. 

October  5 — Clydesdales.  C.  W.  Lind- 
gren,  Ida  Grove.  Ja. 


A  Lawsuit  Against  the  League  Ended 

One  of  the  numerous  lawsuits  growing 
out  of  the  dairy  organization  movement 
in  this  State  was  recently  decided  in 
favor  of  the  organization.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  complaint,  Mr.  Thoinas  1>. 
Merchant,  a  lawyer  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y„  with  a  dairy  farm  nearby,  did  not 
join  the  Dairymen’s  League  some  time 
back,  and  alleges  that  b<  tuse  of  that 
fact  he  lost  the  sale  of  his  milk,  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  cows  in  April,  1918. 
Accordingly  he  brought  suit  against  the 
Dairymen's  League  and  F.  \V.  Jansen, 
a  Hoboken,  N.  J..  dealer,  alleging  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  between  the  dealer 
and  the  League  to  deprive  him  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  milk.  It  seemed,  however, 
from  the  testimony,  that  he  attempted  to 
sell  the  milk  only  to  Jansen  and  Bor¬ 
den's,  and  did  not  offer  it  to  the  other 
buyers  within  driving  distance. 

The  case  came  up  before  tin-  Federal 
Court,  in  Newark.  N.  ,T,,  hut  when  the 
complaint  was  in  tin-  judge  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  made  out  a  case  to  justify  him  in  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  a  jury. 

All  these  suits  are  testing  out  the  new 
laws  and  helping  develop  the  co-operative 
system.  It  is  the  usual  thing  in  new 
legislation,  and  while  the  suits  are  annoy¬ 
ances  at  the  time  of  trial,  the  decisions 
help  in  the  construction  of  new  plans  and 
iu  the  administration  of  old  policies. 


New  Champion  Four-year-old  Jersey  Cow 

Lady  Rusticroek’s  Lassie  391043, 
owned  by  Cbas.  M.  Sterne n,  Johnstown, 
().,  is  the  new  senior  four-year-old  Kegis- 
tcr  of  Merit  champion  of  that  State,  hav¬ 
ing  produced  on  a  year’s  test  12,392  lbs. 
of  milk  and  Kiri. Mil  lbs.  of  butlerfat, 
starting  test  at  four  years  six  months  of 
age.  livery  month  during  the  period  of 
test.  Lassie  appeared  iu  the  50-lb.  list,  a 
most  creditable  performance.  She  pro¬ 
duced  highest  during  June,  with  1,203 
lbs.  of  milk  and  91.70  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BRANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $10;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8  to  $9.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTter 

Creamery,  best,  37  to  37*/4e :  good  to 
choice,  32  to  35c;  dairy,  28  to  33c. 

EGOS 

Nearby  hennery,  42  to  43c;  gathered, 
choice,  35  to  30c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

FBUI1S 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt.,  25  to  30e;  blackberries,  qt., 
30  to  38c;  raspberries,  pint,  9  to  15c; 
currants,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  22c;  peaches,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

POTATOES 

Green  Mountain.  100  lbs.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  new,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  20  to  28c;  broilers,  32  to  34c; 
roosters,  10  to  l Sc. 

dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  29  to  33c;  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  cwf.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1.50  in  $2;  radishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1  ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  string  beans, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  box,  75c 
to  $1. 


OBITUARY 

Death  of  George  E.  Howell 

News  of  the  reeeut  death  of  our  old 
friend  George  E.  Howell  of  Sprint*  Farm, 
llowells,  Orange  County,  N.  V.,  comes  to 
us  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  regret.  Mr. 
Howell  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time,  and  spent  some  of  the  past  Winter 
in  the  South  iu  the  hopes  of  improving 
his  health,  hut  bis  strength  was  loo  far 
gone,  and  he  survived  only  u  month 
after  bis  return.  Mr.  Howell  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
some  years  back,  and  always  wrote  with 
the  force  of  a  practical  mind  and  a  deep 
conviction. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  931. 

DAIRY  FARM — »V7  acre*;  Hunterdon  County; 

shirk,  erojiH,  eipiijmionl.  for  prlco  and  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I,.  TIC  (ill  CRT,  Mill'ord,  N.  J. 


CAR  At  tlC  FOR  SALE— On  Stale  idittl;  only  one 
ill  town  of  Auden,  N.  Y.;  built  of  concrete 
blocks;  MinJ  80  ft. ;  front  part  2-1  ft.;  two  story 
bark ;  three  ultW-e*  iqintuirs;  showroom,  iieccs- 
soriew  room;  7(1x50  ft.  storage  fur  ears.  30x50 
ft.  workshop;  two  gui,  pumps ,  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness;  also  eleetrie  light  plant  furnishing  elec¬ 
tricity  to  Village  of  Andes  and  reRideitees  and 
stores;  paying  proposition;  good  boose;  will  sell t - 
together  or  separately,  or  would  exchange  for 
good  f'lirm,  weil  hauled.  (J.  S.  HOTCllKIN  & 
SON.  Andes,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY,  or  rent  with  option  to  hoy. 

4(1  to  75-ncre  farm;  to  tie  well  watered, 
frni/ed,  adapted  to  t-bieken  raising  and  keeping 
a  few  rows:  bouse  and  burns  to  be  modern; 
near  u  Stale  rou  daml  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  River.  ADVERTISER  1343.  rare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  $1;  sold  ill 
stores  $  1 . 7." ;  send  reniittanee  with  order.  R. 

W.  wind,  Babylon,  l.  l,  n.  y. 


WANTED — Jewish  girl  boarders;  best  of  board. 

beautiful  scenery  and  nice  home;  $12.00  per 
week.  F.  D.  KIMTLE,  K.  KW  D.  No.  2.  Ariel. 
I’a. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or  ease;  also 
broilers.  Ill'REUT  tS  KEENE,  Khlnebeek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  modern  farm  for  lady; 

stable  room  for  horse  and  dog;  plenty  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit;  July  15  to  September  2. 
APARTMENT  5,  2103  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
halsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3  lb.  pillow,  $1.25.  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp, 
Baguette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  Cure  extracted.  IIO-ll).  cans.  5  and  10- 
1  h.  pails;  new  crop  clover;  let  us  quote  you 
price  on  your  needs;  by  mail,  prepaid  iu  3rd 
zone,  10  lbs.  clover.  $2. 15;  buckwheat,  $l.no; 
all  prices  subject  to  market  conditions;  satis 
faction  guaranteed.  BAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  grinding  outfit  for  sale:  Williams 
mill:  Cyclone  collector;  Monarch  packer;  used 
but  slmrt  time;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 
P.  O.  BOX  540,  Futon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Treadmill  for  goat.  EVERETT 
SCANLON,  Lake-wood,  R.  I, 


FARM  BOARD  to  October  1;  quiet,  homelike. 

single  rooms;  own  produce.  MRS.  "JOHN,” 
Box  72,  Route  1,  Karuilngdale,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  for  $251).  new.  complete.  Fniversal 
electric  farm  light  plant;  1.000  watts:  32- 
volt,  120-honr  battery.  JOHN  WAGNICK, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


BOARDERS  at  Highland  Farm,  four  hours  from 
Boston,  amongst  the  Green  Mountains;  out 
door  sleeping;  mile  front  depot:  $!>  to  $12  week. 
('HAS.  EDWARDS,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. ;  Tel. 

43  111. 


BEES  for  sale:  12  strong  colonies  in  2  story 
hives;  23  suiters;  foundation;  other  miscel¬ 
lanies;  $125  takes  all.  BOX  1.  Xutley.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders;  good  home  cook 
ing:  close  to  Sound  and  bay;  fine  beaches;  $2 
per  day.  BOX  93,  Orleut,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


FOIl  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  live  fowl:  references 
exchanged.  I.OWBLL  GORDON.  Glen.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  To  hoy  or  rent,  elder  mill.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1H3X,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELICS  WANTED — One  hundred  years  old  or 
more;  furniture,  china,  glass,  brass,  old 
chintz,  candle  wick  spreads,  hooked  rugs,  side¬ 
board,  corner  cupboard,  mantels,  old  hardware, 
brass  knobs.  locks,  strap  hinges,  H.  &  I,, 

binges;  suitable  for  Colonial  house;  no  dealers; 
right  price  with  description.  J.  L.  W.,  Box 
224.  Scarsdnle,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  St-liwulge  Smith  Incubator  sections. 

si  egg  . -opacity,  EDNA  A.  COYLE,  Branch- 
port,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Case  steam  tractor.  N>,xl0:  first 
class  condition;  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
ROSS  COLLINS,  Adams,  N.  V. 


HONEY  Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zm-e; 

clover.  5  llis.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1 : 
10  lb-..  $1.90;  special  prices  >in  quantitv  lots. 
AVALS fT  ORCHARD  FARM.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


75  SECOND  HAND  l\CI  BATOBS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  siz..  and  kind.  C.  M.  LAITVER,  MeAllster- 
ville,  Pa. 


LOST  White  bull  terrier,  denfi.  female:  reward. 
WALTER  NIELSEN.  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  lighting  plant;  Jltg-  k.w. 

110-volt  direct  current;  run  by  D.  11.  1*  Kona 
special  electric  tbroitling  governor  gasoline  en¬ 
gine:  two  chloride  accumulator  batteries  sail 
able  for  farm  or  estate  desiring  plenty  of  power; 
asking  $!*00;  $750  if  takou  before  August  1.  If 
inteieated,  write  EDW.  E.  KALINA,  Stone 
Ridge,  N  Y. 


WANTED  Olle  No.  7  or  two  No.  S  Buckeye 
Mammoth  electric  incubators.  ADVERTISER 
1347.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE —  Century  motor,  3  lip..  00  cycle. 

single  phase.  IIP  or  220- volt:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  it  M.  MARSHALL.  Westbrook.  Coon. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men, 
with  and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for 
an  order  bluuk  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  employ¬ 
ment  agency  ami  we  make  no  charge  to  employer 
or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  »  .  New  York  City 


Metal  —  ROOFING  —  Felt 
Galvanized  —  LEAD  C  LA  D  —  Felt 
Metal  Shingles  -  Spouting  -  Paint  -  Wire  Fence 
Barb  Wire  -  Auto  Tires 

WRITE  FOR  DELIVERED  PRICE  TO  VOUR  STATION 

CONSUMERS*  MFC.  A  SUPPLY  CO- 
P.  O.  Itox  B4SS  -  Monmisvllle.  W.  V*. 


l?AR  C  A  I  17  Along  State  Road,  four  miles 
*  LvIV  ijALiEi  fyoni  Reading,  >  Pa.,  a  200-acre 
DAIRY  FARM,  100  acres  under  cultivation  anti  40 
.•••res  woodland.  Has  X-rnom  stone  bouse,  Swisa 
barn  40  x  00  feet,  and  necessary  out-buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water  at  house  ami  barn.  Brice,  $17,000. 

AddresH.  WM.  H.  McGOWAN 

610  WaMliitigt.ou  Street  :  Kentiing,  Ba. 

GUERNSEYS 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  »o  fifteen  months  old,  carrying  l‘Ji-6  to  8!l% 
,May  Rose  blood.  Every  one  out  of  nn  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality.  Priced 
at  $350  to  $500,  each  and  every  one  guaranteed. 

All  Federal  tuberculin  tested  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Uaartz,  Ten  High  St.,  Boston  9.  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  snJo  n  very  attractive,  weli- 
gi-uwto  yearling  bull  ,  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  400  lbs.  fat  In  Class  "GG."  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  lin  g,  records  hack  "f  bin. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

w.  S.  KICKR.  M\ir.  Cohasset.  Mass. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  - 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeder  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Moy— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Ulenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  u.-uns  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  OAIMV  FARMS.  *.  M  St..  Ptnl*..  P». 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ft®.*  bruii 

grade  cows  W«  have  several  well  hied  calve*  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  *ell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  hevd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mpr  .  Madison,  N  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  amt  bulla  of  -n  vieeahle  ago.  A  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  leivsonable  Write  for  pedigree*. 

SMITMVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  C».  New  York 

BARGAIN  BRICES  r«.r  KHtrlyn  Guern- 
**  Key  Bull*.  Une  to  eight  month.--  old.  Adv, 
Hog  May  llose  breeding  Accredited  herd. 

Write  for  s.ale  Hat  with  photos  and  story  of  herd. 

WM.  K.  BKKT/.,  Biperavilir,  I’a. 

CUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  Five  Kecistered  Guernsey  cow*. 
O  fiesli  tti  next  three  month*  Tin-  iiirraase  of  my  herd. 
•  l.tMNt  will  t.uy  them  j«S.  C.  •■■■  ttSTTMC.  Ki**<rii«l,  N.  1. 

AYRSHIRES 

Large  Ayrshires  ?.icIIienrl<”o^s: 

hetuuHiHule  PriiWR.  ('KF.STMONT  FARM,  Scnki  rt,  Pa. 

For  Sale-6  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Cows 

recently  testa,!  also  one  team  horses,  perfectly 
sound;  terms  reasonable.  Addrem 

K  GOULD  Arkvllle,  Delaware  Bo.,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 
Let.  ns  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

|  JERSEYS  | 

For  Sale-Cows,  Heilers  &  Hciler  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tented  hytbaStateot  Now  Jersey  At  prices 
that  will  insure  their  Mile.  Come  and  sec  them. 

CHARLES  G  F0S11R  P  0  Box  173  Morristown,  N.  J 

For  Sale  Reg.  Jersey  1  \  eifer  and  Bull  Calves 

5  to  !l  moil  lb*  old.  $-15  to  850  each. 

GEO.  1.  B K KRIS  A'  SON  Atwater,  N.Y, 

For  Sale  Four-Year-Old  Reg.  Jersey  Bull 

Bred  Waterloo  Jersey  Farm.  Can  lie  lumglit  at  bar¬ 
gain.  H  L  HAND  Sum  ,  Buctu  Yists  forms.  Vjlbxll*.  N  Y. 

1  MISCELLANEOUS 

■ 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  I*.  BOWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinueldn  forms,  Itutler,  N.«l. 

For  Sale  Holstein  and  Dorset  Sheep 

Male  aud  female  lloWUin,  1^4  ytw.  "Id.  Butter  record 
cl"*,-  uti.  Small  flock  Dortwtx  Jeui.  iMi,  l  erti  llerhii,  M  V 

DF.YON*.  The  ulo  English  b- rod  lluvt  fatten*  like  an 
Angus,  ml  Ik*  like  no  Ayr -hire  with  the  i|  it  ilitv  <5  •>  r-c\ 
Hei-duccrvUilcd.  rifla  tally  tested.  J.l  Elf  tDID.Miliburj.Msss. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Ajje  i  inoK,  Sire,  Hot  Urmshy  LhiJ.  limn,  Kuitf  Fontiue 
Marion  Upllir  Girl.  K.  !•..  Kill  OUT,  Oplitr  Farm,  Purchase,  M.  f 


SHORT  OF  FUMDS— Longon  Reg.  Holsteins 

Buy  soma  of  our  helfet‘8  and  heifer  moves  that  ate 
bred  in  fnshionabla  blond  lines  and  offered  at  bat- 
gam  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  us  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

f  H  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Si unnsville.  New  York 


SWINE 


HMsMt««M»»eewtMteM»eif«f«««sssntmMM«t«M««u—ri 

BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  jj 

(Chester  WTiitesj 

j  FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loal,N.Y.  ;| 


Reg.  O.  I.  (\  and  Cheater  White  Plg»,  and  bred 
hows,  E.  f  ROGERS  -  AV*yvu,t.e,  Nrw  York 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  g'lts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  KIM  AN,  P.  O. 

Box  No.  469.  Humnielstunn.  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pips,  service  Dum  w,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
littei  H.  Ten  herd  boars  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sow*  in  our  herd  Various  Wood  line*. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bo*  IS,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  Sy n»boleer’n  Superb,  farrowed  February  anti  March 
for  khIo.  For  price,  add  reus  J.  E.  W  4  CHON.  llarbledole.  Conn, 


BKR  K8II  IRF.K.  Bitr  t  ype  sou  s.  bonrsimd  pikb  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  I'A  I  MOOU  KelOIS,  llarffield.  ti.Y. 


i  HD  Di/va  Cheater  "White**  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old, 
luurigs  §r>.00  each.  ROUSE  BUGS.,  Dushcrk,  I  ’a. 


Mammoth  Durocs  SsSHMii! 

kind  tlmt  tope  the  market  I.Vir  x  wk*.-ojd  boar  «  r  sow 
pigs,  $  I  S  cud).  I.AMC  VI  K.W  film,  Noblmt,  Kliuei  C«.,  H.  J. 


BIGr  TYPE  DUROCS 

Great.  Orton  Si-nantion.  2d  breeding  zSOkpnng  Pigs— 2S0. 
The  best  we  ever  raised.  Now  (tiling  orders  tor  young 
growth y  hoar  and  sow  pigs  for  July  delivery  Write  i  r 
visit  GO  IS  EL  F  A  It  M  .*>  -  Aniiandnle,  N  .  J. 


Dl!K(K'S-Kes  Hooking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


n,,.,,.  Bod  hows  mid  gilts,  service  Hours  and  piy», 
UUfOCS  i  riithia  FARM  -  STAttuiy,  New  Yobk 


I  I  D  ^  Joe  Orion  tfnd.  t>.  C.  K.  and  Seiu-n- 
U  LJ  IX  Vy  tint*  breeding  Service  Real  s  and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale  f  M  patfWetM  *  SOU.  Merntield.  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES.  They  lire 

bucon  type.  CVEHTUALlT  you  Mill  raise 
them.  Why  not  now  I  Free  circular. 

A  S.  GRAYBILL  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS 
Hoik  WIHTKOIUL  I’ A* 


DOGS  and  FERRETS*  .*. 


Better  Airedales  For  Less  Money  E?$ccr,*es£ 

pnppies  ready  for  shipment.  Also  male  Altedale, 
fom  months  old.  Fine  individual.  Sntisl  action 
guaranteed.  Write  ELLIS  H  ESBENSHADE.  Rouks,  Penn. 

Airedale  Pups  that  are  “  AIREDALES  ” 

“TRUMP  CARDS’ ’  from  Noted  Families 

l>r.  KNOX  Danbury,  Conn.  Box  SO 


For  Sale-K^rJ  Airedale  Puppies  ferngw 

•Cock,  I 'Hi  t  ivularx  OJI  loquost.  A.  CARLSON,  Stockton,  S.  J. 


Shetland  Ponies  tmio*  Odd¬ 
est  herd  lit  biggest  Shetland  tiroducing  County  in  P  S. 
liradalao  I'upptes  now  r-’ildy.  Males,  Female.  *44. 

AliBUdlBS  one  yvar  old  bitch.  *74.  Altof  Idlest  breeding. 


edlgreed  Cottle-  Pupa.  The  hiiiidoinne  BJul  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Ko*  Terriers  II  LIU*  INi  .  Ur,t,  lily,  Pa. 


Wanted— A  Rabbit  llound  orl-nglmh  l'-eagle  (male) 
atioiu  2  yivirs  old  Must  lie  veil  trained,  good  voice, 
not  back  track  and  not  gun  shy.  (It.  C.  HtlEt,  tayville,  R.T. 


For  Sale-Hound  Puppies  iai-H-t1,  Trained 

dogs  always  on  hand.  Mtltr  Farm.  Old  Hrldge,  N.  J. 

FINE  COLLIESJ,K5T' 

Fox  hull  ad  Pups,  Walker  Strain.  Champion  Huntlqy- 

Snsie-Dotty-Buddy.  MCto  totasiiNO  xcaii[L*.$«incr>.C,». 


Foil  S*I.K — Choice  \  1  redale  and  Police  Puppiea. 

Eligible  to  regietrutiou,  ukxn  im.uu.  tr,  tort 


GOATS 


BALE  My  Best  Swiss  and  Nubians  R‘l,17vpor' 

Stimui  In;  list.  PISKK.  S  Munn.  E.  Qranoe  H.  J. 


Will  Kwhiniijf,  Flue  Herd  ot  (•onto,  ("'imir  8200, 
(ot‘gooil  cow.  KBBUXG  -  Madikon.  N.  J. 


Swiss  Milk  Goafs.  KNHKKS.  Box l.Su,  Westbrook. Conn. 


SHEEP 


CarC.lo  «vc.  IIAMPSIIIUF.  81IKEP.  It  A  M  B  and 
rut  dale  KWH**  Apply  OI'IIIU  t  nill.  rnn-liu,.  R.  t. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Yearling  Unitot  umMium  E  «nib<.  K«-g.  S»mth  Down  Ewes 
Httd  ltJiio  t-.unbs  For  S.vlc.  I*  I  are  r*  4wla«l*»lone,  N.  J  . 


SHROPSHIRE  FLAM 

Sucii  itv  Ruttar’-i  t’orston  Rov.tI.  Also  Ewes. 

KEIKOi'T  FARMS  -  Naasttu,  New  York 


HORSES 


For  Sale — Youn;;' Thcrcughbrcd  T  rott  i  ng  Sta  1 1  io  n 

\veH  brokr.  Thiv  nugtitvi  r«I  Be‘»-k'*h‘re  r  IS  mo«.  old. 

WM.  II.  BAtKIt  -  Muuor> ille,  1,.  I.,  N  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  VuVhams 

The  dairy  cmv  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef  WALNUl  GROVE  FARM  WajhingtouvIHe,  N  Y 
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The  Henyard 


Diseased  Liver 

We  have  lost  several  hens :  they  jusr 
stand  around  a  day  or  two,  then  die.  I 
found  the  liver  in  one  examined  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  spots.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
causes  it,  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for 

it  y  u.  \.  w. 

Greenwood,  R.  I, 

Tuberculosis  frequently  affects  the  liver 
of  fowls,  in  which  case  the  liver  will  be 
found  to  he  more  or  less  covered  with 
whitish  or  yellowish  nodules.  Fowls  with 
this  disease  may  live  a  loxip  time,  dually 
dying  in  an  emaciated  condition,  but  giv¬ 
ing  no  symptoms  that  the  poul i  rynmu 
who  does  not  handle  his  fowls  will  note 
until  the  last  stages  of  weakness.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  for  it.  Bury  the  dead 
fowls  where  no  other  animal  will  get  at 
the  carcass.  M.  b.  d. 


Sour  Crop 

I  have  lost  three  nice  hens  this  week ; 
they  are  twTo  years  old  and  have  always 
becu  well.  Their  crops  are  soft  and  mushy 
and  their  bowels  very  loose.  I  gave  them 
castor  oil,  about  two  teaspoons,  but  didn't 
seem  to  help.  Some  fluid  runs  out  of 
their  mouth  if  they  lean  over,  like  brown¬ 
ish  water.  I  had  a  lot  of  stale  bread 
given  toe,  and  they  had  it  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  whole  corn  besides. 
They  are  out  of  their  chicken  yard  al¬ 
most  every  evening  for  a  few  hours,  and 
have  all  the  grass  they  want.  w.  w. 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

These  hens  may  have  catarrh  of  the 
crop,  or  “sour  crop/’  This  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  filling  of  the  crop  with  a  sour, 
fermenting  liquid  that  will  run  from  the 
mouth  if  the  hen  is  held  head  downward. 
Remove  such  hens  from  the  flock  and 
place  them  by  themselves  whore  they  can 
be  lightly  fed  upon  soft  food  after  the 
crop  has  been  emptied  as  well  as  possible 
by  gentle  manipulation  with  the  bird  up¬ 
ended.  and  a  little  soda  in  water  has  been 
given  to  correct  the  acidity.  A  half  grain 
or  one-grain  quinine  pill  given  twice  daily 
is  recommended  as  a  hast ener^uf  recovery, 
which  should  occur  if  the  fowro  are  not 
too  far  advanced  in  illness.  M.  B.  D. 


Powdered  Milk  in  Place  of  Meat  Scrap 

Can  one  feed  the  powdered  sweet  milk 
in  mash  for  hens,  and  would  it a  take  the 
place  of  meat  scrap?  I  can  buy  it  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  meat  scrap,  c.  A.  B. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  powdered  milk  will  replace  meat 
scrap  in  a  mash  for  either  laying  hens  or 
growing  chicks,  and  many  poultrynien  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  better  source  of  animal 
protein.  If  you  can  buy  a  good  grade  of 
powdered  milk  cheaper  than  meat  scrap, 
buy  it  and  feed  it  by  all  means.  You 
probably  refer  to  dry  skim-milk  or  dry 
buttermilk,  rather  than  to  powdered 
whole  sweet  milk,  M.  B.  D. 


Another  Case  of  Gapes 

I  have  some  chicks  six  weeks  old.  They 
stretch  their  necks  and  open  their  mouths 
and  sneeze  every  little  while.  F.  T. 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

These  chicks  may  bo  suffering  from 
gapeworms.  Place  two  horsehairs  side 
h.v  side,  tie  a  knot  in  both  near  one  end. 
cut  that  end  off  just  beyond  the  knot. 
Then  pass  this  knot  carefully  down  the 
windpipe  of  an  affected  chick,  turn  and 
withdraw  it.  If  there  are  anv  gape- 
worms  there  you  will  be  likely  to  dis¬ 
lodge  some,  and  they  will  be  coughed 
out.  Repeated  trials  should  remove  most 
of  them.  If  there  are  no  longer  any 
horses  in  your  section,  there  is  no 
part  of  an  automobile  from  which  suit¬ 
able  hairs  may  be  taken,  and  you  can 
strip  a  feather  down  to  about  a  half  inch 
of  the  tip.  moisten  this  tip  with  tur¬ 
pentine  and  use  it  in  the  same  way.  A 
careful  trial  should  disclose  whether  or 
not  gapeworms  are  present.  If  they  are. 
ihe  chicks  must  be  placed  upon  clean 
ground  that  has  uot  been  infected  by 
other  fowls  or  chicks.  Keeping  chicks 
confined  to  board  floors  until  after  the 
dew  is  off  and  after  showers  will  help  to 
keep  them  from  picking  up  the  gape¬ 
worms.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Obstructed  Throats 

Gan  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  hens.  They  get  droopy  and  act 
as  if  they  were  stiff  in  their  legs.  They 
sit  down  most  of  the  time  and  eat  very 
little,  hut  drink  freely.  After  a  time  they 
refuse  food  and  water.  Their  heads  are 
red;  they  are  heavy  at  first,  hut  get  so 
weak  they  cannot  stand  up  before  they 
die.  The  droppings  are  water  at  first  : 
after  two  or  three  weeks  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  and  sometimes  green.  This  sickness 
lasts  from  one  month  to  three  or  four 
months.  Only  one  or  two  are  sick  at 
once.  New  eases  are  coming  every  few 
weeks.  I  feed  scratch  grain,  oats,  boiled 
potatoes  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran,  plenty  of  green  feed.  I  have  lost  25 
out  of  a  flock  of  75.  1  have  also  lost  sev¬ 
eral  with  some  throat  trouble.  A  yellow 
growth  seems  to  till  the  throat,  and  they 
breathe  with  difficulty,  making  a  rattling 
noise  all  the  time.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  these  hens?  i>.  E.  u. 

Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Those  fowls  are  evidently  suffering 
from  the  presence  of  a  fungus  growib  in 
the  air  passages,  derived  from  moldy  lit¬ 
ter  or  other  vegetable  matter  on  which 
the  fungus  grows,  and  from  which  it  is 
taken  into  the  respiratory  passages  of  the 
birds.  Whether  the  other  trouble,  charac¬ 
terized  by  loss  of  weight  and  diarrhoea,  is 
from  the  same  source  or  uot  I  do  not 
know.  By  opening  the  mouth  of  a  fowl 
that  is  breathing  with  difficulty  you  may 
be  able  to  see  a  yellowish  ring  of  this 
fungus  growth  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe  and  to  remove  it  with  a  sliver 
of  wood.  You  should  remove  and  bury 
all  sick  fowls  and  thoroughly  clean  up 
their  quarters,  disinfecting  eating  and 
drinking  utensils  with  boiling  water,  and 
whitewashing  the  poultry  house  walls  and 
perches.  Then  replace  rue  old  litter  with 
bright  clean  straw  or  other  litter  materi¬ 
al,  being  careful  not  to  use  any  musty  or 
decayed  stuff.  ^Vdmit  all  the  air  and  sun¬ 
light  possible  tn  the  poultry  house,  and 
keep  it  dry.  If  the  building  is  dark  from 
lack  of  sufficient  window  space,  make 
other  openings.  Fungus  growths  and 
other  disease  germs  thrive  in  dark,  damp 
quarters  and  are  killed  by  sunlight.  Se¬ 
cure  plenty  of  it,  if  you  have  to  remove 
the  whole  side  of  the  building,  m.  b.  d. 


Depth  of  Litter  in  Henhouse 

Where  baled  straw  is  used  for  litter  for 
White  Leghorns  wholly  confined,  how 
deep  should  this  litter  be  when  first  placed 
in  the  pens?  IIovv  often  should  the  lifter 
be  chauged  where  dropping  boards  are 


used  under  the  roosts?  In  our  plant  we 
have  been  putting  in  our  pens  of  confined 
birds  straw  litter  about  2V,  to  15  ft.  deep, 
which  is  tramped  down  to  about  G  or  8  in. 
within  a  day  or  two,  We  have  a  valuable 
market  for  hen  fertilizer,  provided  it  is 
sufficiently  rich,  but  we  find  the  heavy  lit¬ 
ter  we  have  been  using  destroys  the  value 
of  tli o  litter  when  the  pens  are  cleaned 
for  fertilizer  purposes,  and  it  is  this  prob¬ 
lem  we  would  wish  to  solve.  M.  V.  R. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  litter  for  confined 
hens  about  as  deep  j. s  that  you  have  been 
using,  though,  of  course.  ere  is  no  rule 
in  the  matter,  and  one  can  use  as  little 
as  he  likes.  As  this  litter  is  a  by-product 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the 
sales  from  the  flock,  it  would  hardly  seem 
worth  while  to  use  too  little  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  welfare  of  the  fowls.  It  would 
be  better  to  sell  the  manure  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  hoards  and  the  litter  separately. 
The  straw  in  the  latter  is  of  considerable 
value  in  itself  as  a  source  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  to  which  it.  is  applied,  and 
if  is  reinforced  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  highly  nitrogenous  animal  fertilizer. 
While  it  may  not  have  a  high  commercial 
value,  it  should  not  he  despised  by  any 
gardener  who  has  a  light  soil  and  needs 
rotted  organic  matter  for  its  amendment. 
Again,  there  is  no  rule  for  changing  litter 
in  the  pens.  So  far  as  the  fowls  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  oftener  it  js  changed,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  but  the  considerations  of  expense  and 
labor  have  to  he  taken  into  account. 
Change  it  as  often  as  you  feel  that  you 
can  afford  to.  M.  b.  d. 


Hatching  Questions 

How  long  after  setting  eggs  are  laid 
are  they  all  right  for  hatching?  Is  it 
unwise  to  remove  the  unhatehed  eggs 
from  under  the  hen  in  •'»(>  hours  from 


time  the  first  are  due  to  hatch,  or  should 
they  he  left  longer?  1  believe  they 
should.  A  neighbor  thinks  there  is  ho 
chance  of  any  more  hutching  after  36 
hours  from  first  out,  even  though  the  eggs 
had  been  held  more  than  u  week  before 
they  were  set.  J.  E.  H. 

Eggs  should  seldom  be  kept  over  two 
weeks,  though  conditions  under  which 
they  are  kept  influence  their  bafchability. 
If  kept  at  temperatures  of  between  50 
and  GO,  and  turned  frequently,  many  eggs 
will  hatch  after  having  been  kept  much 
longer  than  two  weeks,  but  that  is  about 
the  limit  for  good  results.  Early  hatching 
is  an  evidence  of  good  vigor,  and  I  should 
uot  consider  a  delay  of  more  than  30 
hours  for  late  comers  advisable.  Eggs 
ordinarily  begin  to  hatch  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day,  and  the  hatch  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first.  If 
any  hutch  at  all  after  that  they  are 
likely  to  he  weak  and  undesirable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Woodchucks  and  Chickens 

Bringing  up  this  subject  of  groundhogs 
again,  we  think  they  catch  chickens.  Let 
US  have  a  little  light  on  this  side  of  their 
nature.  o.  k.  s. 

New  Jersey 

We  never  knew  a  woodchuck  to  catch 
and  eat  chickens,  and  do  not  believe  they 
have  this  bad  habit.  Wo  thiuk  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  a  vegetarian.  Some  of  our 
readers  claim  that  they  have  seen  the 
’chucks  act  as  chicken  killers,  and  one 
man  says  he  found  chicken  bones  in  a 
woodchuck’s  stomach.  We  doubt,  it,  but 
we  are  ready  to  accept  facts. 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  —  PURE  MANILA  —  GUARANTEED 

For  Every  Job 
That’s  Hard  On  Rope 

IT’S  not  so  much  the  weight  of  the  load  you’re  hand¬ 
ling  as  it  is  the  mechanical  wear  that  quickly  frazzles 
and  weakens  a  rope. 

Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  made 
Jto  give  you  long  and  satisfactory  service.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  Manila  fiber  of  selected  quality.  It  is 
carefully  spun,  correctly  laid,  stands  the  hardest  sort  of 
Work  and  handling  without  serious  weakening.  Prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  it  will  long  outlast  unnamed  rope  of 
unknown  strength  that  costs  you  just  about  as  much. 

All  yarn  is  tested  for  weight,  twist  and  breaking  strength, 
and  the  slightest  defect  leads  to  rejection  for  use  in  this 
guaranteed  rope.  Each  size  of  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure 
Manila  Rope  exceeds  the  breaking  strength  standards  of 
the  exacting  U.  S.  Government  specifications. 

Use  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  for  pulling 
stumps,  swinging  a  scaffold,  ‘  skidding”  logs,  handling  hay, 
loading  and  unloading  heavy  machines,  lashing  unwieldy 
loads  of  logs,  lumber  or  truck,  stretching  wire  fence,  filling 
your  ice  house  —  wherever  a  good  rope  should  be  used. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  promptly  supply  Columbian  Tape-Markea 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  please  send  us  his  name  and  address  and 
we  mill  see  that  you  are  tal(en  care  of. 

Write  for  our  folder  showing  practically  every  knot  you  will  ever 
need  to  make  and  some  Interesting  Information  on  rope  making. 


fcr  'ill 


So  that  you  can  easily  and  quickly 
identify  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope,  we  put  our  red. 
white  and  blue  Tape-Marker  in 
every  foot  of  one  strand.  Untwist 
a  couple  of  inches  of  rope  and  find 
this  Tape-Marker.  Then  you  know 
that  you're  getting  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  rope  of  its  size. 
Only  our  highest  grade  manila  rope 
contains  this  red,  white  and  blue 
guarantee. 

The  Columbian  Guarantee 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company  will  replace 
any  rope  proved  defective  which  contains  the 
red,  whiteand  blucColumbianTapc-Marker. 

Columbian  Standard  Binder  Tioine  is 
insect-proof  and  of  uniform  size  and 
strength — a  product  of  proved  quality. 


BY  INVITATION 
MEMBER  OP 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City,"  New  York 

New  York  'Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


ouARAwrero  rope 

«''COLUMBIAN  ROPE.  CO. * 

‘COLUMOlAM’*  '  “oi  «  • 


Be  sure  and  ask  for  COLUMB  AN  and 
find  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Limitations  of  Siphon 

Can  I  make  a  siphon  to  lift  the  water 
from  a  running  spring  up  40  ft,  overhead 
to  level  of  land?  I  wish  to  pipe  water 
•100  ft.,  nearly  level,  a  drop  of  about  2  ft. 
The  garden  is  fertile,  and  produces 
abundantly  vegetables  for  market,  and 
the  spring  is  heavy  running  living  water, 
so  I  would  like  to  make  use  of  both. 

Lambert,  Mont,  d.  l. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  use 
a  siphon  in  this  case.  The  action  of  a 
siphon  is  dependent  upon  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  is  but  14.7  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  a  weight  or  pressure  only  sufficient 
to  support  a  column  of  water  24  ft.  in 
height.  In  your  case  it  would  lack  by 
several  feet  reaching  the  top  of  the  bluff. 
Tu  practice  it  is  seldom  that-  a  siphon 
should  be  put  in  with  a  lift  greater  than 
20  ft.,  or  about  half  what,  you  have. 
Presumably  you  wish  this  water  for  irri¬ 
gation  in  your  garden.  Tf  so,  you  can 
place  a  pump  at  the  spring,  which  can  be 
operated  either  by  a  gasoline  engine  or 
windmill,  pumping  the  water  up  to  the 
place  of  use.  A  siphon  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 


Gasoline  Engine;  Auto  Gears;  Size  of 
Henhouse 

1.  What  is  a  gasoline  engine?  2.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  “selective 
type”  and  "progressive  type”  gear  on  on 
automobile?  2.  Would  a  building  30  ft. 
long,  12  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high  in  front, 
with  a  roof  slant  of  2  ft.,  be  large  enough 
to  keep  100  heus?  j.  j.  M. 

Clemons,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  gasoline  engine  is  a  prime  mover, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  tight,  compart¬ 
ment  called  the  cylinder,  in  which  a  gas- 
tight  partition,  called  the  piston,  is  free 
to  slide  to  and  fro.  The  piston  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  crank  and  flywheels  by  a 
connecting  rod  by  which  the  to  and  fro 
motion  of  the  piston  is  transformed  into 
rotary  motion.  In  operation,  liquid  fuel 
(gasoline)  is  admitted  behind  the  piston 
in  an  atomized  condition,  mixed  with  air. 
Tt  is  here  compressed  to  about  one-fifth  of 
its  original  volume  by  the  piston  on  its 
inward  stroke  and  ignited  by  an  electric 
spark.  The  heat  resulting  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  mixture  expands  the  gases  com¬ 
pressed  behind  the  piston  and  forces  it 
outward,  turning  the  flywheels  through 
the  agency  of  the  connecting  rod  and 
making  it  capable  of  turning  other  ma¬ 
chines.  This  operation  is  kept  up.  the 
fresh  gases  being  admitted  and  the 
burned  gases  exhausted  i>y  means  of  suit¬ 
able  valves  controlled  automatically.  Put¬ 
ting  it  briefly,  a  gasoline  engine  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  motor  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  gasoline. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  gear  shift,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  cars  of  the  present,  that 
is,  most  makes,  are  equipped  with  a  gear 
shift  giving  three  speeds  forward,  and 
so  arranged  that  gears  can  be  shifted 
from  “neutral"  to  any  desired  gear  with¬ 
out  running  through  the  intervening  gear 
positions.  For  example,  the  operator 
could  shift  from  "low”  directly  to  “high” 
if  he  wished  with  this  type  of  gear,  al¬ 
though  it  is  seldom  done.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  this  type  of  gear  shift  Is  called  "se¬ 
lective”  because  it  permits  the  selection 
of  any.  gear  desired.  With  the  "pro¬ 
gressive"  type  of  shift  the  gears  must  be 
shifted  through  till  the  intervening  posi¬ 
tions  to  reach  ‘‘high."  us.  for  example, 
“low."  “intermediate"  and  “high.”  For 
this  reason  this  is  called  a  "progressive” 
type  of  gear  shift. 

2.  Where  hens  are  housed  in  large 
flocks,  25  to  50.  from  2  to  4  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  are  allowed  per  bird,  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  upon  the  breed.  Applying 
this  rule  in  estimating,  the  size  suggest¬ 
ed  by  you  will  be  about  right.  However, 
there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to 
make  poultry  bouses  deeper  than  former¬ 
ly.  because  of  the  open  fronts  so  gener¬ 
ally  used.  Why  nor.  make  the  house  lflx 
22  and  divide  it  into  two  pens?  Heights 
of  S  ft.  nud  0  ft.  can  be  used  respectively 
for  the  front  and  rear  of  the  house  if  a 
paper  or /Similar  type  roof  is  used.  A 
shingle  roof  with  so  slight  a  pitch  would 
leak. 


Creosote  from  Coal  Stove 

I  had  some  trouble  with  soot  pitch 
this  Winter  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
By  soot  pitch  1  mean  the  liquid  that 
forms  in  the  stovepipe  where  it  enters 
the  chimney  nil  the  third  floor.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  stovepipe  looks  as  if  it  were 
sweating,  and  this  sweat  forms  into  a 
black,  sticky  substance  with  a  sooty 
smell.  This  substance,  running  down 
i lie  stovepipe,  drips  off  at  the  bends  and 
joints,  spoiling  the  ceiling  floor,  carpets, 
etc.  We  had  fire  all  the  time,  and  were 
burning  coal.  From  tile  stove  the  stove¬ 
pipe  runs  straight  up  for  about  20  ft., 
lima  bonds  and  runs  over  to  the  chimney 
5  ft.  away,  rising  in  this  distance  1  ft. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  seem  to  have  the 
same  trouble,  but  nobody  seems  to  know 
the  cause  of  it.  Along  in  January  we 
noticed  it  first,  and  it  seemed  to  grow 
worse  all  the  time.  T.  F.  n. 

New  Tripoli,  Pa. 


This  trouble  is  very  common  when 
burning  wood,  but  yours  is  the  first  corn- 
plaint  that  I  have  heard  of  this  trouble 
when  burning  coal.  The  remedy  in  the 
case  of  wood  is  to  give  the  fire  a  little 
more  draft,  keeping  the  smoke  pipe  warm 
enough  to  carry  the  moisture  that,  you 
speak  of  out.  as  vapor,  and  no  doubt  this 
would  apply  to  the  difficulty  with  ibe 
coal  fire  as  well.  Arrange  the  fire 
to  check  by  the  use  of  a  damper  within 
the  pipe  that  closes  and  partially  ob¬ 
structs  the  pipe  rather  than  by  using  an 
opening  into  the  pipe  from  the  outside  at 
the  base.  The  latter  method  admits  cold 
air  to  the  pipe,  cooling  the  interior  and 
causes  the  condensation  mentioned.  Keep 
flip  pipe  as  warm  as  possible  controlling 
the  fire  as  above  described.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  piping  is  sometimes  put 
together  with  the  large  end  toward  the 
chimney  and  then  given  a  considerable 
slant  back  toward  the  stove.  Some  of 
the  liquids  will  then  run  back  along  the 
pipe,  instead  of  out  at  the  joints.  Also 
see  that  the  pipe  is  clear  as  well  as  the 
chimney  when  making  these  changes. 


Repairing  Leak  in  Spring 

I  have  a  running  spring  made  with 
stone  wall,  and  it  has  a  leak.  It  is  a 
good  spring,  never  failing.  Do  you  think 
I  can  mend  it  with  cement,  and  if  so, 
would  I  have  to  keep  the  water  out  of 
the  spring  fur  some  length  of  time,  or 
could  I  let  the  water  rise  in  the  spring 
right  after  the  job  is  done?  p.  h. 

Honesdale,  Ta. 

Ordinary  Portland  cement  will  harden 
under  water  as  well  as  in  air.  Simply 
make  a  form  to  set  in  your  spring  which 
will  leave  at  least  2  in.,  better  more, 
between  the  form  and  the  existing  wall. 
Pump  the  water  from  the  spring  and 
mix  up  concrete  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  clean,  well-graded 
saml  and  four  parts  gravel.  The  gravel 
should  be  run  over  a  ]4'in.  mesh  screen, 
the  portion  passing  the  screen  being  used 
as  sand,  while  that  retained  on  the  top 
of  the  screen  is  used  as  gravel,  throwing 
nut  anything  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
because  of  thp  thinness  of  the  wall.  A 
nice  way  to  fix  the  spring  is  to  use  a 
sewer  file  for  the  form,  and  after  de¬ 
positing  concrete  about,  it  leave  it  in 
place.  This  gives  a  smooth,  impervious 
interior  for  the  spring.  If  the  flow  of 
the  spring  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pump  the  water  out  the  concrete  can 
he  deposited  under  water  by  the  use  of 
a  tube.  The  only  precaution  is  to  get 
it  in  place  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  to  proven  the  cement  from  being 
washed  out  of  the  concrete  by  the  water 
before  setting.  Concrete  for  use  in  such 
a  place  should  be  mixed  rather  wet  in¬ 
stead  of  dry.  as  one  might  think. 


Water  Supply;  Drainage  Problem 

1.  nave  you  any  idea  what  size  of  water 
storage  tank  I  would  need  to  supply 
drinking  cups  for  10  cows,  and  provide  a 
trickling  stream  enough  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  in  10  poultry  pens  for  12  hours  a 
day?  2.  T  am  bothered  with  a  sewage 
problem,  because  springs  under  cellar  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  adjoined  to  house  sewer,  give 
a  small,  constantly  flowing  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter.  which.  I  am  told,  would  destroy  the 
proper  action  of  a  regular  septic  tank. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  M.  u. 

1.  Regarding  water  supply  for  10  cows 
and  trickling  fountains  in  10  pens,  .the 
fountains  to  be  operated  12  hours,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimate  is  given  :  10  cows,  10  to  15 
gallons  each  daily.  150  gallons;  10  trick¬ 
ling  fountains,  flowing  at  (lie  rate  of  one 
quart  per  minute  each  for  12  hours.  1.800 
gallons.  This  makes  a  total  of  1.050  gal¬ 
lons  daily,  or  200  cubic  feet,  and  would 
require  n  tank  tixS.x5V>  ft.,  such  a  tank 
having- a  capacity  of  204  cubic  feet  when 
filled.  Tank  should  have  slightly  greater 
capacity  than  this  to  prevent  overflow. 
If  a  cylindrical  tank  were  desired,  rather 
than  the  rectangular  shape  one.  8  ft.  in 
diameter  nud  5  >4  ft.  deep  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  capacity.  If  foun¬ 
tains  can  be  placed  iu  pen  partitions, 
each  fountain  thus  serving  two  pens,  but 
five  will  be  required,  and  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  henhouse  will  be  cut 
to  000  gallons  daily,  a  total  of  1.030  gal¬ 
lons  in  all.  This  can  be  stored  in  a  tank 
5x7x4  ft.  Extra  depth  of  a  few  inches 
should  bo  left,  however,  to  prevent  over¬ 
flow. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  problem,  a  septic  tank  will  not  op¬ 
erate  properly  with  so  milch  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  it  as  you  would  get  from 
your  cellar  drainage.  The  best  way  to 
handle  the  situation  would  be  to  pipe  the 
house  sewage  to  the  tank  and  lead  the 
cellar  drainage  water  away  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  line  of  tile.  This,  being  clear  water, 
can  discharge  anywhere  without  danger. 


"I  onck  possessed  a  splendid  dog.”  said 
Percy.  “He  could  distinguish  between  a 
vagabond  and  a  respectable  person.” 
“What  became  of  him?"  asked  Grace. 
“Oh,  l  was  obliged  to  g:ve  him  away. 
He  bit  me.” — New  York  Globe. 


A  Push  of  the  Foot 

Controls  this  Plow 


Merely  by  a  push  of  the  foot  you  can  control  the  John  Deere- 
Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  so  that  the  bottoms  can  do  that  good 
job  of  plowing  for  which  Syracuse  plow  bottoms  are  noted.  On 
hillsides,  on  level  land,  in. nooks  and  corners  of  irregular  fields, 
around  stones  and  other  obstructions,  good  plowing  is  possible 
always  with  the 


JOHN  DEERS 

SYRACUSE  t^l°o£ay 

BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  EOR  THe  EAJT 


The  John  Deere- Syracuse  Two-Way 
Plow  is  equipped  with  one  right  and 
one  left-hand  bottom.  Each  bottom 
may  be  used  alternately,  and  the 
plow  operated  back  and  forth  across 
the  field,  throwing  the  soil  all  one  way. 

With  this  plow  you  can  throw  all 
of  the  soil  one  way  and  do  away  with 
dead  furrows  and  back  ridges,  where 
these  are  not  desired. 

The  Syracuse  Two-Way  is  practi¬ 
cally  self-operating.  The  patented 
Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift,  regulating 


width  of  furrow,  is  controlled  by  a 
slight  pressure  on  the  foot  levers. 
The  Clevis  Shift  and  the  Horse  Lift 
are  both  automatic. 

And,  remember,  this  plow  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  Syracuse  bottoms — “good- 
work”  insurance. 

If  you  have  a  typical  Eastern 
farm,  the  Syracuse  TwotWay  is  just 
the  plow  you  need  to  fill  your  re¬ 
quirements.  See  it  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer’s  store. 


FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today,  address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for 
booklet  describing  the  Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow.  Ask  for  booklet  Y7  37. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


CHAN6E  POWER  AS  YOU  CHARGE  JOBS 


1%  to  6  H.  P.  ‘ 
The  one 
all  farm 
Saves 
upkeep, 

Porta  blf 


Busiest  machine 
ou  the  farm. 
Wonderful  value 
at  less  than  pre¬ 
war  price.  Never  was 
such  an  engine  bargain. 
Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Learn 
about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 
Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking. 
Write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

MOTOR  CO.,  212  Main  St.,  Springfield,  0. 


EDWAEIS 


o 
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The  Billion  Dollar  Book — FREE 

THE  simple  ideas  laid  down  in  this  book  would  actually  save  the  billion 
dollars  wasted  annually  in  our  handling  of  manure.  The  best  known 
authorities  in  the  United  States  point  the  way  to  this  saving  and  their 
ideas  are  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  book. 

“Money  in  Manure” 

Your  dealer  lias  a  copy  of  this  book  or  can  get  one  for  you.  If  not,  write  us 
direct  for  FREE  copy. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co., 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


It  is  our  care¬ 
ful  study  of 
niHCHii  »■  hand¬ 
ling  which  has 
enabled  us  to 
make  the  Ohio 
Spreader  such 
a  practical,  eco¬ 


nomical 

chine. 


rna- 
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ance.  If  removed,  the  .skin  is  found  to 
ho  rod  and  excoriated  beneath  them.  This 
disease  is  contagious,  and  serious  when 
it  affects  a  largo  part  of  the  fowl’s  body ; 
it  is  rare,  however,  to  find  it  upon  the 
body  before  the  head  and  neck  are  af¬ 
fected,  It  is  to  bo  treated  by  isolating 
affected  birds  and  using  the  ordinary 
methods  of  disinfection  of  their  quarters, 
while  the  scabs,  which  are  caused  by  a 
fungus  growth,  may  he  gently  rubbed  off 
with  some  blunt  instrument  and  the 
places  beneath  painted  once  daily  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  with  a  solution  of 
10  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  This  latter  remedy  is 
very  poisonous,  and  should  be  used  with 
caution. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain,  of  course,  that 
the  disease  you  describe  is  favus,  but  it 
seems  not  unlikely  from  your  description. 

M.  B.  D. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J„  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  July  2.  1922: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  31  920 

,7.  A.  Craig.  N.  ,T .  IS  Hilt 

Eljon  Poultry  Kami,  N.  J .  .  36  980 

Hurry  U.  Ober,  N.  .1 .  4 2  1305 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1.... .  33  1325 

Boselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  16  744 

W  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . .  28  998 

HojM.  hyncb.N  J .  29  1010 

James  K.  MacDonald,  Mass..,, .  32  918 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Burr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  22  821 

Central  Poultry  Karin,  N.  J . .  35  1162 

K.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  .1  .  26  898 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . .  40  1110 

K.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Tbe  bool  a  Farm,  N.  J...... .  18  1183 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  C'ollingwood.  N.J .  31  1136 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  26  1058 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1 .  47  1142 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  19  953 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  iS .  J .  36  1273 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  21  857 

Underbill  Brothers,  N.  J .  35  1113 

CAMP1NKS 

Mrs.  B.  W,  Brainard,  N.  Y .  48  1001 

ANCON  AS 

Jusi-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  37  992 

E.  pittmar,  N.  J  .  48  1232 

Solomon  Hiebuian,  N,  J . . .  38  1169 

LKGHORN8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  49  1250 

Beck  Kgg  B  arm.  N.  J .  46  1311 

J.  W.  Bottelier.  N.  J  .  48  1400 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . . .  48  1170 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 37  1159 

A.  L.  Causxe.  Jr-.  N.  J . . .  38  1062 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  60  1205 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J  ...,.  . .  44  1265 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N  .1 .  58  1364 

Ale*  Klehonbunm,  N.  J .  47  1105 

EigcViranoh  A  De  Winters,  N.J .  57  1224 

Pineburst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1195 

Mattie  M.  Kppeio.  N.  J .  63  1297 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich..., . . .  45  1345 

Richard  Fran ke.  N.  J. . .  65  1427 

Green  da  In  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  61  I50H 

Chus  E.  Grove.  Del  . 53  I860 

Deo  A .  U  roll  ten,  Conn . 49  1196 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N.  J .  53  12116 

John  J.  Ileordt,  N.  J.  .  33  943 

Tbe  Hoe lin  Farm,  N.  Y . 46  1192 

A,  K.  Hall,  Conn . 56  1302 

Hollywood  Karin.  Wash... .  62  1307 

Frank  L.  Hugos,  N.  J... .  48  1201 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . .  58  1129 

Geurge  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . . 47  1153 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  53  1341 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  59  1298 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N  Y .  43  1072 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  46  1118 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  1168 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J .  53  1431 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  . .  56  12T1 

Herbert  O.  Max  ham.  R  ,I  .  32  327 

MeadOwedgP  Farm  N,  Y...... .  42  1228 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  99H 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N  J  . 42  1201 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  64  1395 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.  J .  W  1236 

S.  Olsen,  N.J. .  56  1322 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  49  12K0 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  54  1273 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J. . . .  33  963 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . .  67  1393 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  65  J310 

John  K.  ltoesSner.  N.  J .  43  1083 

Ko.sehill  Farm.  N.  ,1 . 40  1191 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J..,.  .  46  1225 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N  Y .  49  1252 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  56  1265 

A  K.  Spear.  N.  J .  58  1386 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . .  ....  34  1191 

John  U.  Siwuaunds,  N.  J .  40  1227 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  5*  1279 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 58  1383 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  ..  52  1195 

Wallace  S.  Suydatu,  N.  J .  47  1160 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..... .  50  1342 

J.  R.  Van  non  ten,  N.J .  42  906 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J. .....  . .  54  1206 

John  F.  WehreJl.  N.J .  4J  1160 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.^N.  J .  54  1100 

Janies  Whetse I,  N.  J .  51  1171 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  55  1219 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  1194 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.JABSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 57  1281 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  42  1048 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  31  1116 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  35  1123 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  II  882 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  60  1247 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  29  1087 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn...., .  45  1139 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . .  53  1272 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  4#  1089 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win- 
(low.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  \  ineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  13 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville.  Khode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  1$  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  largo  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  size,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  largo  chalk  whito  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  luouey  back  if 
not  satisliod.  Our  pullot*  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  Tiyem. 

Cockerel »  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  "V. 


JERSEY 

BLACK  GIANTS 


In  order  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping 
the  world  we  are  going  to  »eud  out  25.000  chicks  at 
a  sacrifice.  We  want  you  to  be  on*  of  the  thousands 
that  ar«  boosting  the  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Why  « 
1  hey  are  the  super  7 owl  for  nieut  production,  great 
.  £or* *n<*  a  *  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  order*  wilt  be  shipped  out  in  turn. 

25  chick*....  ist  8  7.00  100  chick*....©  »  25  00 

50  chick*....  ©  13.00  500  chirks....©  120.00 

Hatching  *ggy,  *2  per  15.  Barred  Rocks.  It.  1  Reds, 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandotte*.  812  per  100. 
Farce!  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  money  order  or  check 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  T,S"",fSSt“ 


preventive  occasionally.  T  kavo  just 
taken  over  a  flock  of  chickens  (Reds) 
that  have  been  overfed  all  Winter.  Con¬ 
sequents  hens  egg bou tub  and  in  past 
week  have  lost  two.  Have  had  post¬ 
mortem  on  one;  fat  ’most  2  in.  thick 
around  vent.  M.v  policy  has  been  to  kill 
oil  such  hens  ami  use  for  food,  as  process 
of  making  them  thinner  is  very  slow  and 
often  unsuccessful.  E.  l.  b. 

The  proper  dose  of  Epsom  salts  for  R. 
I.  Reds  is  1  Vk  lbs.  for  100  hens.  It  may 
he  given  itl  the  drinking  water  which  this 
number  of  hens  usually  drink  in  a  day, 
or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  mash.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  that  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Epsom  salts  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
somc  authorities.  When  liens  are  over¬ 
fat  and  out  of  laying  condition  at  Ibis 
season  of  the  year  it  is  an  expensive 
proposition  to  try  to  get  them  back  in 
condition  again  in  time  to  get:  any  profit 
aggerated  in  the  past  and  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  salt  only  when  there  appears 
to  he  some  good  reason  for  doing  so.  and 
not  feed  them  regularly  on  "general  prin¬ 
ciple,"  or  to  take  the  place  of  green  suc¬ 
culent  feed,  as  has  been  recommended  by 
out  of  them  this  year,  so  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  sell  them  for  meat,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  c.  S.  G. 


WANABROOK’S 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

s-  C.  'VAT  HITE  liEGHORN 

Pric*H  551.35  enrli.  High  Quality  stock  of 
the  host  laying  strains.  ^Satisfaction  guar- 
an  toed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  f.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  your.  250  clinic* 
Cockerels  nod  1,600  choice  I'ulletk  havu  been 
saved.  lOOof  the  Cock  Orel*  and  3uu  of  the  pullets 
tiro  offered  foi  sale,  for  delivery  about  Kept.  1, 
From  1,800  layots  which  have  paasud  a,o  unii 
culling*  tiud  proved  their  worth.  801)  selected  hens 
(not  early  inoiiHers  or  market  culls)  m n  Offered 
for  sale,  for  Kept,  I  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm, 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm.  \ViLwae»,  Bradford  Co..  Ps. 


M.v  pen  of  5  birds  now  leading  .\meii<-«n  class  Illi¬ 
nois  State  contest  at  Quincy,  l  or  sale  P,  j,.,,.  $100. 
Cornel!  Certified  Breeding  liens  and  Yearling  Cocks 
roduf-ed  puree  during  July  and  Aug.  Circular. 
RENT  POULTRY  F.VUM  Cu/enovia  h  Y. 


AM  largo  lnovds. 
Fine,  thrifty 

V,  Knicuffllh,  I'u. 


ft.  C.  ANi’ONiVS,  Ownlanrf Firm' 
CARLE  S  WILSON,  Boi  497.  Hiumto. 


Special  prices.  Circular. 

N.  T.,  Stc’y  N.  T.  Ancona  Club 


SUMMER  SPECIAL 

Prompt  Deliveries.  Postpaid  anywhere  In  U.  8.  A. 
east  of  Mississippi  River.  For  $8,00  per  100  and  up 
you  can  now  get  our  regular  I  Hi  to  Quality, 

25  SO  lOO 

Wh.,  Blk.  or  Brn.  L^ghornt  S3. 00  *5.25  0  1  0.00 

Burr«*d  Rock* .  3.75  6.75  13.00 

Whit*  Rook*  or  ft.  I.  Nod*.  4.00  7.76  15.00 

Whlt«  Wyandoito*.  Black 

Minorca*  or  Ancona*..  4.75  6.25  10.00 

Mlxod  Broiler  Chick* .  2.50  4.50  0.0 0 

Order  »t  onct-ne  ruling  m*«u*>  ardor,  ebook  or  r^giotored 
•otter,  Bafo  arrival  of  full  count  « un run  toed  witnm  1200  miloa 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


The  county  farm  demonstration  agent 
is  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the 
rural  population  in  the  South,  and  his 
activities  are  by  no  means  limited  to  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture,  lie  helps  white 
and  black  alike.  A  negro,  seeking  advice, 
walked  into  the  court  house  of  a  little 
Southern  town,  dressed  in  an  ancient 
cutaway  coat  and  an  old  plug  hat.  evi¬ 
dently  dug  up  for  the  occasion  of  his  for¬ 
mal  call  on  the  demonstrator.  Walking 
into  the  sheriff’s  office,  he  removed  his 
high  hat.  and  asked:  "Kin  you  tell  me 
whereabouts  is  de  office  of  the  county 
desperado?” — New  York  Evening  Post. 


■  S.  C.  YV.  LEGHORNS 

to  19- weeks-old,  $1.10  to  $1.40.  Unjedln* 
liufiM  and  cockerel*,  $1,50  to  #10.  Flue,  vigorous, 
healthy  bird*  that  will  giro  satisfaction. 

Dept  2  E.  J.  WADE  1558  Ukt  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


100  March  hatched,  mixed  combs,  good  laying 
strain,  n ril l mil. mi  range,  at  SI-90  poi  in  lots  of  i;i  or 
more.  Orders  with  check  considered  only.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  U. Thomann,  la  Grangeville,  N.Y. 


We  have  all  the  order*  for  8-10  weeks  old  pullets 
that  wo  can  fill  for  this  season.  We  ate  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  old  S.  C.  W.  t'OCKKRRLS  for 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  males,  muted  to  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  not  certified  at  92  each  or  6  for  810. 
Also  10-12  weeks  old  Cockerels  bred  from  certified 
males,  mated  to  certified  hens  at  $2.50  each.  We 
also  offer  1  and  2-year  old  liens  for  breeding  at 
82.25  each,  in  lots  of  50  or  more  82.00  each. 

V  4iO It N  Elf  8  I’O ULT It  V  FARM 
L.  J.  Wrki> &  Son,  l’rop*.  Itallotun  spu,  > .  Y. 


Summer  saleof  Forks,  I  lens  and  Cockerels  now  on 

J.  GUY  LliSHKR  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Barred  and  Whito  ltock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks,  7c  und  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
iots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMONl),  B«i  2.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S.  <’  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  13  a  nod  Rock,  tic;  Red 
l2oaud  broilers,  7c.  Special  prices  on  largo  lots. 
Safe  del.  guaranteed.  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  P». 


F'  O  R  SALE 

Fine  Stock.  Will  make  good  breeders.  91.25 

each.  Discount  in  quantity. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM.Vinelsnd.  N  J. 


n  1 1 1  O  1/  P  BOCKS,  REDS.  U'YANDOTTKS.  LEG 
I  ,  H  I  I  ,  I  \  HORNS,  MIXED.  7  CENTS 

Ulllwllw  We  eattafy  our  customer-!  Wrrtefoi 

atalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. But  6. McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOMEWOOD  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS  il  Summer  Pricei 

Barred  Rocks,  11c  each.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  9c.  Mixed.  87  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  to  your  door.  No  mile  complete  until  you 
are  satisfied.  J.  YV.  Kirk,  UlcAllMtnrvllte,  P». 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  EXCLUSIVELY 

A  limited  number  of  April  batched  Cockerel*  from  Certi¬ 
fied  Stouk.  for  breeding,  at  *2  SO  each.  Address 

Charles  T*  Rogers,  M>«i**r,  rirmiantrills,  N  Y.  *,,  ft* 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

25  chick*  50  chick*  100  chicle* 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

BARRED  ROCKS 

25  chick*  50  chick*  100  chick* 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

25  chick*  50  chick*  100  chick* 

$4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Special  Price*  for  lots  of  500  and  1000. 
Mail  order*  TODAY.  Prompt  ahipmenl 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


pill  |  p  "T*  C  Several  thoiieand  vigorous  March 
■  ^  and  Apiil  hatched  bird"  from 

high  laying  parentage.  Whirr  and  Br„i,n  Leghorn",  It.  I. 
Urdu,  ».  !’•  Itoi'ka,  W.  Wyandotte*,  It.  Mliiorea*.  Annum*. 
l*i  tee*  reasonable.  Galen  Karma,  Itm  mo.  t'lj  de,  N.Y. 


Kpoelal  Koduettiui  for  July  anil  August.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Barred  ltock*,  It.  1, 
Beds,  White,  Hioivn  Leghorns.  Minorens. 
Write  for  pamphlet  -  Fret* 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  r ARM 

J.  M.  HLNKKt,  Prop.  HotlUiorvllU,  fa. 


1  II  |  MarcliUatolied.Mlxedpul- 

r  ULLL  I  S  let":  9120  per  Hill. #6{,  per 

f>0;  i* VH  per  90  AlNoltoekH, 
lteds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatehml.  $ItO  per  l>o/.en. 

H.  A.  SOUDEK  Box  29  Sellers villc.  Fa. 


By  parcel  post  C.  O  I),  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Pamphlet.  C.  M.  L»uver,  McAlisterville.  P».  Box  73 


4401  11193 l 


Total 


One  thousand  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ten 
ivks.-ohl.  SI  25  earli.  They  are  bred  foi  «gg».  Ouick 
delivery.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  R  O.No  l.Ridgely  Ml 


Unusual  Skin  Disease 

I  have  killed  several  [Millets,  about 
4  to  5  lbs.  and  six  months  old,  that  have 
places  on  their  body  that  look  like  bruises 
about  the  size  of  a  10-cent  piece  or  a 
quarter.  It  is  scabbed  over  and  some¬ 
what.  raised  above  the  natural  body.  The 
pullet  in  the  pen  acts  naturally  in  every 
way.  eats  well,  is  in  good  iiesh,  comb  red, 
etc'  One  I  killed  had  been  lame  in  one 
foot  for  a  week  or  more,  and  laid  up  to 
the  time  she  went  lame.  Seeing  that  she 
probably  would  not  recover  and  would 
only  lose  flesh,  1  killed  her.  and  found 
three  or  four  of  these  places  described  on 
her  whig  and  back,  and  two  or  three 
more  reddish  looking  spots  that.  I  am  sure 
would  develop  into  such  places  in  time. 
Wliat  is  the  trouble?  A.  W.  D. 

Kingston,  It.  I. 

This  trouble  may  be  favus,  a  disease  of 
the  skin  which  generally  begins  upou  the 
comb  or  other  parts  of  the  head  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  I  t  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  raised,  irregular,  dirty  white 
scabs  upon  the  skin,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  dime,  and 
either  scattered  or,  in  bad  cases,  closely 
placed.  Tbe  crusts  may  reach  a  thickness 
of  a  quarter-inch,  and  are  depressed  at 
the  center,  giviug  a  cup-shaped  uppear- 


BABY  CHICKS  7c  ^ 

S, 0.  W.  Leghorn, 9c;  B.  Hocks,  lie;  H*d*.  12e;  ami 
Mixed.  7c  tiach.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Hill*  Live 
.•ii  iivul  Ouaranteed:  Order  from  thl*  ailr.  or  write  102 
Circular.  W  M.  II  ACE,  Me AlUtervIlle,  Pcnnu. 


Fancy  i*  i  a  k  o  n  h,  cigmy  router*, 

Knciiur  Hoiiicix,  utc.  Not  a  ilcalt-r  Yoitrchu 
etloleo  at'ick  fi  oin  A  fanner,  cheap  S;itiwl jft 
ant", -a.  r a«asu»  risto*  runt,  rt  M.xici*,,  »««..  w. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbit*.  Deer,  etc. 

for  atocklnu  ouiptiMi, 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  < ’niniiw.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Darks  and  Geese.  Beam.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  Birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MAGKF.NSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  I’* 


While,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  f  cs  ;  Rarrcl 
Kock.  IL  I.  YVblte  W.vhiuBii  ii  x,  I  ikn,- 

Uiih,  *t«.  LciUiet  on  request  ROBE  LAWN  POUL 
TRY  FARM  A  HATCHERT.  OtUvllD,  P».  Dt|>i  • 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8,  id  and  12  weeks— or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  und  high  egg 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  liens 
that  have  laid  201)  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


dv  «  J''1*  Nth.  i«th.  25th,  Aug. 

“J '-jIUCK.S  igt,  8th.  K  g  1  a  ti  t  i  no  YV. 
10c;  Uinglot  Rocks,  Quality  S.  (.’.  Bods. 

'tin*  White  Wyandotte*.  !5C,  Hr, lor  from 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill.  N  J 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

MAIM, MOTH  PEKIN  9^  H  ■  HAT 

GIAN  T  It  O  U  K  N  11  U  C  fV  ^ 
INDIAN  KlINMdt 


ARDEE'S 

PERFECT 

KKIN 


A  itierlcii'a  S  t  m  n  third 
Strain.  BREEOERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N  Y 


Amorim  s  Premier  heavy- weight  Fowl.  Fast  gl  ow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  amt  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGE  4  SONS,  Boi  193  N.  J. 


CR  SALE  — v 


.eglioniH,  one-yr.  Iiutis, any  riuaii 
WKSTII,  Ornnr*b„rir  Ku*,l.  W„*l  Nurnuull,  N  J 


S.  C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  2E 

Hatched  from  rmo  of  ilu-  highest  protluciug  afralns  iti  the  Kasteru  States,  average 
production  13U0,  April  und  May  Pullets.  1921  hutched.  144  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  on  free  grass  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned,  (iiinrutiii-e 
1.0  please.  Not  the  cheapest. hut.  the  best  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


li,,L  .1  ,  r*,..\  filnnta  Old,  young  Ploolc.  re  Moimble 
Fggs,  Jt.'to.  Lewi*  Compton,  Dlua  Oec-L,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE  -IOO  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ready  to  lay;  two  Imvu  commenced.  Very  hand* 
Homo,  oven  sir.,,,  thru,,  iimuids  each.  82.10  each. 
■  H-8200  for  lot.  Act  quick  if  you  want  them,  AI*o 
75  Black  Minorca  Pnl|«ts.  bounties  <$  91.85  each. 
Brookeide  Poultry  Yards  .  Kye,  N.Y. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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M  a.r  k  e  t 


News 


Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
S  to  20c* ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  20  to  25c;  sausage,  lb,,  INc ; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20o;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c; 
pork  loin,  lb„  27c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c ;  JDbltl  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  55c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb.,  25c;  dressed.  lb„  30c;  bullheads,  lb., 
30c;  eels,  lb.,  30c;  six- week  pigs,  each,  $0. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb„  30c  ;  fowls, 
lb.,  28c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c;  geese  and 
ducks,  lb„  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  45c;  chicks, 
day  old,  each,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown,  32c;  or¬ 
dinary,  fresh,  30c;  duck  eggs.  38c;  milk, 
Qt.,  Sc;  buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  qt.. 
5c ;  cream,  qt.,  70c ;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  42c;  best  dairy.  li>.,  42c ; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  28e;  skim.  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  (5c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5e;  new  maple  syrup,  gal..  81.75  to 
$2 ;  honey,  clover,  card,  23c ;  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  gal.,  40c:  ice,  40c  per  100  lbs. 

Strawberries.  20  to  22c;  red  raspber- 
ries,  28c;  cherries,  sweet,  18c;  sour,  14c; 
currants,  15c;  asparagus,  12%c;  beets, 
bunch,  7c;  beans,  lb..  8c;  celery,  12%c ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bunch, 
cucumbers,  each  3  to  4c;  greens,  peek, 
15c;  horsermUsh,  bottle,  10c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  5c;  onions,  dry,  lb.,  8c; 
green,  bunch,  5c;  potatoes,  peck.  30c; 
new.  jieck.  50c;  peas.  qt„  10c;  rhubarb, 
lb..  OCt  radishes,  bunch,  Sc;  spinach, 
peck.  15c;  string  beans,  qt.,  12c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bunch,  7c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy.  12c;  lamb, 
Spring,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  beef,  lb.,  7  to  9c ; 
veal,  lb.,  12  to  15c, 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  25  to  35c; 
broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
GOc  ;_broilers,  lb.,  50  to  70c;  fowls,  lb..  40 
to  45c;  geese,  40  to  45c:  rabbits,  lb„  35 
to  40c. 

Eggs,  30  to  35c:  duck  eggs.  40c;  but¬ 
ter,  lb..  40  to  4oe;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  per  crate. 
$5  to  $7  ;  cherries,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  per 
crate,  $2.50  to  $1  :  gooseberries,  qt.,  40c; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  50c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  40c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25; 
beans,  bn..  $3;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  00  to 
75e;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  00c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.75;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c; 
garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  Poston,  doz., 
40  to  75c;  lettuce,  leaf.  head.  3  to  5c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  bn.,  00c  to  $1.20;  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  rhubarb,  doz.  hunches,  30  to 
40e;  ronmine,  doz.  heads.  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  $1; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75;  tomatoes, 
qt.,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches.  00c, 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20;  Xo.  2.  $18;  No. 
3.  $10;  Timothy,  ton,  $20;  straw,  ton, 
$10  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  lb..  12  to 
15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  yearling  Iambs,  lb.,  14  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  I2e;  veal,  lb..  12 
to  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Proilers.  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  25  to  27c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  13 
to  15c:  guinea  fowl.  each.  50  to  00c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to 
2‘V:  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  85c. 

Eggs,  28  to  30c :  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  32  to  35c. 

Currants,  red,  pock.  $1  to  $1.25;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  lb.,  5  to  Oc;  white,  lb.,  0  to  Sc; 
black,  lb..  0  to  8c;  strawberries,  home¬ 
grown.  32-qt  crate.  $5.50  to  $0.50;  per 
qt..  18  to  20c;  asparagus,  small,  doz. 
bunches,  00e  to  $1.20;  large,  doz. 
bunches,  $3  to  $5;  beets,  new.  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40c :  beans,  wax,  14-qt. 
basket,  $1.70  to  $1.75;  green,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1.50  jo  $1,(50;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
beads.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  30  t<>  35c;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
00c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  doz.,  81.25  to 
$1.50;  green  peas,  per  bu..  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  25  to  40c; 
head,  per  doz.,  75  to  00c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry.  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c;  potatoes,  bu..  00c  to  $1;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  35  to  45c;  spinach,  bu..  50 
to  tide:  Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb..  20  to  25c:  12%- 
lb.  basked  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips.  14-qt. 
basket.  50  (o  00c ;  watercress,  doz. 


bunches. 

40  to 

50c. 

Beans, 

pet 

100  lbs. 

.  baud 

pick 

ed. 

red 

ma  rrow. 

$8; 

white  marrow. 

$7.50 ; 

rod 

kidney. 

white 

kidney. 

$8 ; 

t»ea. 

$7.: 

50 ; 

yellow  ci 

i*i\  $8 

;  imperials.  $0. 

HJdcs- 

— 8  tee 

rs,  No. 

1.  lb.. 

7c; 

No. 

2, 

0c :  co wi 

<  and 

heifers. 

Xo.  1. 

7c ; 

No. 

5' 

0c ;  bulls  and  stags,  5c:  horseliides.  each, 
$2  to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  to  $150;  calf. 
No.  1.  12c;  Xo.  2.  11c;  fleece,  lb..  28  to 
30c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 


Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  70  to  72c;  oats,  bu.,  47c; 
rye,  bu.,  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  bay,  ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  State  BuTeau 
of  Markets.) 

Supplies  of  early  apples  have  been  com¬ 
ing  into  the  Philadelphia  market  quite 
heavily,  but  the  proportion  of  really  good 
stock,  which  had  a  fair  demand,  has  hoen 
small.  The  market  has  been  overloaded 
with  windfalls  and  culls,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  on  the  inferior  fruit  lias  been  very 
slow.  Transparents  sold  on  July  12  at 
30  to  50c  tier  20-qt.  basket,  and  Starrs, 
50  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Early 
poaches,  such  as  Greensboro  and  Early 
Rose  varieties,  were  selling  about  the 
same  time  up  to  $1  25  per  20-qt.  basket, 
and  Carman,  25  to  50c  per  basket  higher. 
The  Georgia  peaches  generally  arrived  iq 
good  condition,  and  although  there  were 
some  price  fluctuations,  the  movement  was 
generally  good.  Last  season  the  peach 
crop  was  a  failure  in  many  Eastern 
States,  and  does  not  serve  well  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  yields;  but  the  July  1  estimate 
as  put  out  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicates  a  little 
larger  crop  of  peaches  for  New  York 
State  than  that  of  1920.  The  estimated 
crop  for  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Xnrth 
Carolina  and  Xew  Jersey  is  about  300.000 
bushels  less  than  the  1920  yield,  and 
Pennsylvania  about  0(H). 000  bushels  less. 

Raspberries  were  in  light  offering  last 
week,  lint  nearly  all  the  stock  was  sold 
to  ennners.  Huckleberries  sold  promptly, 
if  of  good  quality,  and  the  market  was 
generally  firm,  selling  up  to  around  27c 
per  qt.,  and  $1.15  per  5 -qt.  basket.  Black¬ 
berries  were  a  little  slow.  The  offerings 
of  vegetables  were  generally  moderate, 
compared  with  the  excessive  supplies  of 
many  commodities  of  the  week  before. 
The  cabbage  market  was  in  poor  shape, 
and  ordinary  string  beans  were  difficult* 
to  sell,  only  fancy  stock  having  any  move¬ 
ment.  Lima  beans  have  just  begun  t<> 
come  into  the  market  from  near-by 
sources,  first  offerings  selling  at  $3  per 
20-qt.  basket,  but  soon  declining.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  peppers  have  now  become  quite 
heavy,  resulting  in  a  lower  market,  with 
only  best  stork  selling  up  to  $1.25  per 
•%-bu.  basket  on  July  12.  At  the  open- 
inig  of  the  season  for  Xew  Jersey  toma¬ 
toes,  Mississippi  was  shipping  heavily, 
and  after  the  first  day  or  two  prices  ruled 
low  ci)  the  near-by  stock.  With  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  Southern  receipts,  however,  the 
market  showed  considerable  improvement, 
with  prices  advancing,  the  fancy  “early" 
selling  on  July  12  at  $2  to  $2.75.  and 
the  “second  early"  bringing  as  high  as 
$3.50  per  20-qt.  basket.  The  potato" mar¬ 
ket.  fluctuated  somewhat.  Light  ship¬ 
ment  around  July  4,  largely  on  account 
of  rain  in  producing  sections,  caused  a 
rapid  advance,  best  stock  from  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  selling  up  to  $4775  per 
bid.,  but  as  soon  as  supplies  were  again 
heavy  prices  dropped  about  $1  per  bhi. 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  had  shipped 
over  8.000  carloads  of  potatoes  to  July  11. 
compared  with  about  9.200  to  the  same 
date  last  year.  In  spite  of  the  wet 
weather  there  have  been  no  imports  of 
serious  damage  to  the  New  Jersey  potato 
crop,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  a 
better  crop  than  was  harvested  last  year. 
In  fact,  all  the  important  potato-growing 
States  but  Colorado  show  some  increase 
in  production  over  last  year,  according 
to  the  July  1  estimate  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sweet 
corn  sold  fairly,  but  increasing  supplies 
caused  a  steady  decline  in  prices.  Onions 
were  about  steady  at  75c  to  $1  per  *%-bu. 
basket.  New  York  State  lettuce  and  peas 
were  generally  firm,  ranging  for  the  week 
ending  .Tilly  11  at  50c  to  $1.50  per  crate 
of  two  dozen,  while  Telephone  peas 
ranged  $2.50  to  $3  per  bu.  hamper. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  live  fowl,  and  the  market  has  been 
firm  on  good  to  fancy  stock,  but  poor 
generally  quiet.  Express  receipts  of  fat. 
colored  fowl  sold  generally  at  27  to  28<* 
per  lb.,  and  White  Legborns  around  24c 
per  lb.  Spring  chickens  have  been  freely 
offered,  and  the  market  was  weak,  with 
considerable  inferior  stock  in  the  market. 
Fat,  colored  Spring  chickens  bad  sale  up 
to  45c  per  lb.,  while  small  Leghorns  sold 
as  low  as  25c  per  lb.  Fresh-killed  fowl 
sold  well  at  from  22  to  29c  per  lb.,  as 
to  size  ami  quality,  and  broilers  up  to 
15c  for  near-by.  and  38  to  42c  per  lb.  for 
Western  stock. 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  eggs  for  the  four  large  mar¬ 
kets.  Xew  York.  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  were  about  41,000  cases  less  for 
the  week  ending  July  8  than  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  movement  into  cold  storage 
was  quite  heavy,  however,  for  the  season. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  eggs  arriving 
on  the  market  were  of  superior  quality! 
the  bulk  of  the  supplies  being  irregular  in 
value.  Near-by  extra  firsts  were  quoted 


at  27%e  on  the  11th,  and  closely  selected 
candled  eggs  in  cartons  up  to'  37c  doz. 
when  sold  to  the  stores. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Ordinary  grades  of  bay  were  dull,  but 
a  scarcity  of  strictly  No.  1  stork  caused 
the  market  to  rule  firm  on  top  qualities. 
No.  1  Timothy  selling  generally  at  $22 
to  $22,50  per  ton,  and  light  clover  mixed, 
$19  to  $20  per  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Various  New  Jersey  Markets 

The  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  gives  the  following  tomato  prices 
ami  notes : 

Wholesales  Prices. — Newark.  $2.75  to 
$3  per  20-qt.  crate;  *  Freehold,  $2.25  per 
10-qt.  crate;  Philadelphia.  $2  to  $3  per 
20-qt.  basket;  New  York,  $2  to  $2.75  per 
20-qt.  crate;  *Trentou,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  10-qt.  crate. 


•Farmers'  Market. 

Retail  Prices. — Newark.  20c*  qt. ;  Plain- 
held,  25e  qt. ;  Trenton.  25c  qt. ;  Mont¬ 
clair,  25c  qt. ;  Camden.  15 c  qt. ;  Morris¬ 
town,  40c  qt. ;  West  Orange,  15c  lb..  2 
lbs.  for  25c:  Bogota.  2  lbs.  for  25c;  Free¬ 
hold.  2  lbs.  for  25c;  East  Orange,  30c  qt. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  foremost 
tomato  States  in  the  East,  there  beiug 
35,000  acres  in  this  crop.  Tomatoes  in 
New  Jersey  are  sold  by  the  quart  and 
the  pound.  The  legal  weight  for  a  quart 
is.  1%  lbs.,  but  retailers  often  give  more. 
If  a  20-quart  crate  (about  30  lbs.)  costs 
the  retailer  $2.75.  and  the  tomatoes  are 
sold  at  12  %c*  per  lb.,  the  gross  profit  oil 
the  cost  juice  would  be  between  35  and 
40  per  cent,  no  allowance  being  made  for 
Poor  stock,  losses  in  weighing  out  small 
quantities  and  other  shrinkage. 


FRESH  KILLED  BROILERS—!^  TO  2 

Wholesale  Price. — Newark,  50e 
Freehold.  00c  lb.;  New  York.  38  to 
lb. ;  Philadelphia,  38  to  45c  lb. 

Retail  Price. — Plainfield.  70  to 
Montclair.  00c  lb.;  Morristown. 


West  Orange.  4(k 
Freehold.  75c  lb.  ; 
Camden,  70e  lb. 

laical  buyers 
raisers  in  South 


lb. ;  Newark. 
East  Orange, 


<oc 

70c 

55c 

55c 


LBS. 

lb.; 

43c 

lb.; 

lb.; 

lb.; 

lb.; 


were  paying  poultry 
and  Central  Jersey  40 
to  43c  per  lb.  last  week  for  fnesh-kilDd 
broilers  weighing  1%  to  2  lbs.  each, 
although  occasionally  higher  prices  were 
paid  for  fancy  stock. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  conditions  are  pretty  easv, 
for  growth  is  heavy.  Cherries  are  a  big 
crop  and  other  tree  fruits  promise  well 
Strawberries  give  way  to  a  fair  supply 
of  other  berries. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  easier;  creamery,  35  to  41e; 
dairy.  32  to  37c;  crocks,  31  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon,  24  to  30c.  Cheese,  firm ;  daisies 
and  flats.  21  to  22c:  longhorns,  22  to 
24c ;  lim burger.  25  to  20c;  Swiss.  27  to 
2Se.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  31  to  33c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  27  to  30e. 

POULTRY 


Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  furkev,  45  to 
50c ;  fowl,  22  to  32c;  broilers.  38  to  45c; 
chickens.  20  to  34**:  old  roosters,  20  to 
23c:  ducks,  25  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  firmer;  fowls,  20  to  26c; 
broilers.  2<  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  22  to  2Sc;  geese.  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  Astraehans,  hamper.  $1 
to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  easy ;  best  home- 
grown,  bu..  $1.35  to  81.40;  seconds,  81.15 
to  $1.25;  Southern,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

PEACHES — MELONS 

Peaches,  easy;  Georgia,  crate.  $2  to 

$2.50. _ Cantaloupes.  California,  crate.  $2 

to  $2.75;  Georgia,  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
honeydews,  box.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  30  to  75c. 

C  tl  ERRIES — BERRIES 

Cherries,  quiet ;  4-qt.  basket.  30  to 
40c ;  sweet,  50  to  75e;  strawberries,  qt., 
12  to  20c;  raspberries,  red.  qt..  20  to 
22c;  black  and  purple,  12  to  14c;  black¬ 
berries,  18  to  20c;  huckleberries.  18  to 
20c;  currants,  10  to  13c;  gooseberries, 
15  to  18c. 

BEA  NS — ON  IO  N  S 

Beans,  steady;  kidney.  $8.50  to  $10; 
marrow.  $9.25  to  $9.50;  pea  and  medium. 
$9  to  $9.25.  Onions,  quiet;  white  or 
yellow,  crate,  82.25  to  $2.75;  Kentucky, 
ewt.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables.  _  quiet.  Asparagus,  lb., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  green  and  wax. 
ltainper,_  75c  to  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35c;  cabbage,  cwt.,  $1  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  celery,  hunch, 
40  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  35  to 
40c;  cucumbers,  hamper,  $125  to  $1.75; 
lettuce,  box,  40  to  (50c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  40c;  peas.  bag.  $2.40  to 
$2.75  ;  peppers,  hamper,  83  to  $3.50  ;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  15  to  25c;  spinach,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  12c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  inactive;  white  comb.  15  to 
22c ;  dark.  10  to  12c.  Maple  products, 
dull:  sugar,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 


FEED 

Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $22  to 
$23 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22 ;  rye  straw, 
$18  to  $19 ;  oat  anil  wheat  straw,  $10.50 
to  $18;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $18.50; 
middlings.  $19.50;  red  dog,  $32.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $48;  oilmeal,  $44.50; 
hominy.  $27.75;  gluten.  $32.75;  oat  feed. 
$11 ;  rye  middlings,  $23.50.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

.  July  13,  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  prica  for  July  Class  1  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile  zone. 
$2.22  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.37 

3 

.38 

Good  to  choice... 

.33 

(3 

.36 

Lower  grades _ 

.30 

(3 

.32 

City  made.... . 

.26 

<3 

.32 

Dairy,  best  . 

.36 

(3. 

.36% 

Common  to  good.  . 

..‘10 

<3 

.34 

Packing  stock . 

.22 

3 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f’ey. 

.21 

( 3 

‘>2 

Average  run  . 

•20% 

<3 

•20% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey 

.45 

(3 

.46 

Medium  to  good . . 

.34 

(3 

.38 

Mix'd  cols.,  n’by,  b’st 

.36 

@ 

.38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

3 

.32 

Gathered,  best . 

.31 

(3 

.32 

Medium  to  good.. 

.22 

<3 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.49 

(3 

.52 

Common  to  good. 

.42 

(3 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

(3 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(3 

.38 

Fowls  . 

.20 

<3. 

.29 

Roosters  . 

.16 

<3 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.20 

(3. 

.25 

Geese .  . 

.15 

(3 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . . 

3.50 

3 

8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.50 

(3 

10.00 

Bulls  . 

5.00 

(3 

7.25 

Cows  . . . 

2.00 

(3 

6.75 

Calves,  p’me  v’L  cwt. 

12.00 

<3, 

14.00 

(bills  . 

4.00 

<3 

6.00 

Hogs  . . 

11.00 

@ 

12.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

<3 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

10.00 

3  15.25 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .... 

9.00 

(3 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9.25 

(3 

9.75 

Pea  .  . . 

10.00 

3 

10.50 

Red  kidney . 

S.75 

(3 

9.25 

White  kidney.  ...... 

9.75 

<3 

1O.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

<3 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl. 

4.30 

(3 

10.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

3 

5.00 

Russet . 

4.00 

3 

6.00 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

3 

3.00 

New,  bu . 

.75 

3 

3.00 

Muskmelons.  bu. . . . 

.75 

3 

2.75 

Watermelons,  car _ 200.00 

(5400.00 

Peaches,  (ia.,  crate. 

1.50 

3 

3.50 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.15 

3 

o.Q 

Blackberries,  qt,... 

.18 

3 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.08 

3 

.16 

Gooseberries,  qt.  .  .  . 

.10 

3. 

.18 

Cherries,  S-lb.  bkt.. 

1.00 

3 

1.15 

Currants,  qt . 

.09 

@ 

.12 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.75 

3 

1.00 

Carrots,'  bu . 

.75 

3 

1.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 

1.25 

3 

1.50 

Eggplant,  bu.  . 

2.50 

3 

6.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.75 

3 

3.00 

Onions,  bu . 

1.50 

3 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.00 

3 

3.00 

Radishes,  100  b’ches. 

1.50 

3 

2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

1.75 

3 

2.25 

Squash,  bu . 

.50 

3 

.75 

String  beans  bu.... 

.75 

3 

2.00 

Tomatoes.  0-bkt.  c’te 

1.25 

3 

3.00 

Watercress.  100  b’es 

2.50 

Rhubarb.  100  b’cbes. 

2.50 

3 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.30 

3 

2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

3 

3.00 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

m 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Old.  150  lbs . . 

2.50 

3 

2.65 

East’n  Sh.,  new.  bbl. 

3.25 

3 

3,75 

X.  Carolina,  bbl.... 

2.75 

3 

3.00 

Jersey.  120  lbs . 

2.00 

3 

3.25 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

3.25 

3 

3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu. . 

2.50 

3 

2.75 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay.  Timothv.  Xo.  1 

30.00 

3 

31 .00 

No.  2 . 

25.00 

3 

27.00 

No.  3 . 

22.00 

3 

24.00 

Shipping  . . . 

moo 

3 

20.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

20.00 

3 

27.00 

It  raw,  rye,  old . 

38.00 

3 

4o,po 

New  ...........  28.00 

Oat  .  moo  @  20.00 


GRAIN 


Cash  quotations  at  Xew 

York: 

Whqat.  No.  2.  red . 

Xo.  1.  Northern . 

.  1.56 

Xo.  2.  Durum . 

.  1.31 

Corn,  Xo.  2.  vellow . 

. Si 

Oats,  Xo.  2.  white . 

. 47 

Rve  . 

Barley  . 

. 75 

r  »  V  ln»vi  »  *>.  *  tu-  .« 


r.  Am, 


>v'«PA_ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  $5  for  my  re¬ 
newal  :  also  a  few  new  subscribers.  I 
told  them  what  good  things  were  to  be 
gotteu  by  reading  Ibe  paper.  When  the 
boat  comes  in  and  I  don't  get  my  copy  I 
find  out  who  does  get  it.  so  please  send  it 
to  tln>  following  names.  n,  T. 

Honolulu.  II.  T. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  we  have 
friends  in  our  much  favored  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

IMease  discontinue  my  subscription  to 
your  paper,  I  advise  you  this  with  re- 
gret.  for  I  have  heard  Mr.  t’ollingwood 
talk  many  times,  and  admire  him  and 
the  paper  for  many  years.  Rut  you  dis¬ 
appointed  me  in  the  complaint  I  submit¬ 
ted  to  you.  In  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  you 
permitted  the  offender  to  depart  in  peace 
under  circumstances  that  I  should  have 
thought  would  certainly  provoke  you  to 
at  least  reprove  him.  The  loss  of  my 
subscription  will  doubtless  mean  little  to 
you.  but  it  is  all  I  can  do.  a. 

Massachusetts, 

When  we  pledged  ourselves  nearly  40 
years  ago  to  try  the  experiment  of  run¬ 
ning  a  farm  paper  exclusively  for  the 
farmer,  we  did  not  anticipate  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  farmers  themselves  sometimes 
opposed  to  the  work. 

In  this  case  we  believe  the  subscriber 
had  a  legitimate  complaint.  We  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him,  and  spent  much  time 
and  correspondence  in  trying  to  effect  an 
adjustment.  The  offender  was  none  too 
courteous.  TIis  conduct  was  intended  to 
provoke  rebuke,  if  one  were  moved  by 
feelings;  but  while  we  had  strong  sus¬ 
picions,  and  some  facts  against  him,  the 
evidence  was  not  conclusive.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  suffered,  but  there  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  other  man  was  not  to 
blame.  We  had  no  other  record  against 
him.  We  had  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  against  a  good  friend,  and  we 
lost  the  friend. 

Our  one  great  concern  in  this  work  is 
to  avoid  an  injustice  to  anyone.  Our 
policy  has  always  been  to  let  a  thousand 
rogues  go  free  rather  than  cast  suspic¬ 
ion  on  an  honest  man.  The  work  could 
not  he  successful  on  any  other  policy. 

Publicity  is  a  cruel  weapon  and.  once 
used,  can  never  be  recalled,  and  no  pub¬ 
lisher  would  be  tolerated  or  justified  in 
criticisms  based  on  suspicions  or  pre¬ 
judices.  President  Harding  recently  made 
use  of  a  couplet  by  'Will  Carleton  that 
forcibly  expressed  this  sentiment.  ft 
runs : 

“Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white¬ 
winged  birds, 

But  you  can’t  do  that  way  when  you’re 
flying  words : 

Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes 
fall  hack  dead. 

But  God  himself  can’t  kill  ’em.  once 
they’re  said.” 

1  advertised  a  farm  for  sale,  and  am 
enclosing  literature  received  from  the 
National  Farm  Products  Corporation. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  looks  like  a  new 
one  in  sucker  bait.  Send  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  your  farm,  aud  they  buy  it.  with 
stock.  We  put  a  lot  of  faith  in  The  It. 
N.-Y..  and  any  article  not  advertised 
there  is  investigated  pretty  carefully  be¬ 
fore  we  send  any  money  away  for  it. 

New  York,  v.  w.  E. 

The  National  Farm  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
chain  store  idea,  with  a  chain  of  farms. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  project  is  in 
operation  as  yet.  but  our  advice  to  those 
who  may  be  approached  to  sell  their 
farms  to  the  corporation  is  to  get  real 
money  before  transferring  the  title,  in¬ 
stead  of  stock. 

Four  years  ago  I  sent  a  remittance  of 
$200  as  a  deposit  on  a  New  York  State 
farm  as  the.  result  of  correspondence,  with 
a  real  estate  agent.  Later  on  1  visited 
the  place  and  found  that  the  farm  had 
been  grossly  misrepresented  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  agent  claimed  that  the  mis¬ 
representations  were  due  to  errors  of  sten¬ 
ography,  and  offered  to  include  a  couple 
of  pigs  that  were  not  included  in  the 
original  correspondence.  We  had  signed 
no  contract  with  the  agent,  and  because 
of  the  misrepresentation  we  did  not  want 
the  farm  and  bought  another.  This  an¬ 
gered  the  agent,  and  lie  threatened  t<> 
make  trouble,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  some 


WRITE 
QUICK -C! 


You  Can  Easily  Double 
the  Life  of  Your  Ford 


Apco  Shock  Absorbers  add  66  inches  of  resilient  steel  to  each 
end  of  Ford  springs.  They  give  you  the  same  results  as 
though  the  springs  were  extended  to  three  times  their  normal 
length. 

They  eliminate  road  shocks — the  cause  of  most  breakdowns — 
and  practically  double  the  life  of  your  Ford. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  are  the  only  direct-suspension  Shock 
Absorbers  on  the  market  using  conical  springs.  Made  of 
high-grade  heat-treated  steel  wire,  one-half  inch  thick.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  ends  of  Ford  Springs, — they  work  with  them, 
not  against  them. 

The  price  of  Apco  Shock  Absorbers  is  $20.00 
per  set  of  four.  Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try 
a  set  for  10  days.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ADrft  SHOCK 
MrVV  ABSORBER 

FOR  FORD  CARS 

Apco  Manufacturing  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


Arthur  Loo  of  Rivorhoad.  I,.  I..  owes 
mo  $20.50.  His  original  order  I  do  not 
find.  It  was.  however,  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  one  requesting  tomato  seed 
in  1919  (I  never  sold  seed,  hut  did  oper¬ 
ate  a  greenhouse).  In  writing  that  I 
could  not  sell  him  seed  I  no  doubt 
solicited  his  order  for  applets,  which  lie 
remembered,  so  that  iu  October.  1020,  I 
received  his  order.  I  sent  him  bill  ren¬ 
dered  in  December  with  remark  that  I 
was  short  of  cash  and  would  like  Ho  have 
his  check.  January  5  I  wrote,  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.  1  admit  I  am  htirrv- 
ing  him  unusually,  hut  soon  after  I  sent 
those  apples  to  him  I  saw  his  name  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  one  who  uses 
this  method  to  obtain  free  supplies.  I 
tried  politeness  at  all  times,  even  after  I 
had  read  this.  See  what  you  can  do 
with  him.  ‘  G.  w.  K. 

New  York. 

Two  or  three  other  claims  against  this 
party  proved  worthless.  He  pays  no  at¬ 
tention  to  demands  for  payment,  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  money  to  sue  him.  II is  record 
should  go  to  the  Postoffice  Department, 
and  we  are  sending  them  complaints  as 
they  reach  ns. 


1 DJBf HARVESTER  cote  and  piles  on  h  ar- 

I  W  * - *  or  winrows.  Man 

SHF  UP  horse  cuU  end  ehock*  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  o tat*.  Only  |26  with 
P  attachment.  Testimonial*  and  catalog  FREE  •  how i no 

[■Treater.  CROCUS  KAKVUTCR  CO..  Selina.  Keneea 


SILO  tor  4522 


UNADILLA 


The  Silo  of  Economy 

Every  dollar  put  into  a  Unadilla 
comes  back  many  times  during  its 
long  life.  You  can  get  at  silage 
easier,  put  it  on  the  stable  level 
with  least  effort,  and  make  all  ad¬ 
justments  in  perfect  safety. 

The  reason — its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 
This  is  why  successful  dairymen 
praise  it,  and  buy  it  a  second  and 
third  time. 

Prices  are  at  1917  levels.  Be 
sure  to  get  your  silo  erected  early. 
The  Unadilla  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  silo  to  be  found. 

Write  for  particular*  and  catalog 


Built  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  and  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  creosoted ;  over¬ 
sized  threads  on  heavy  steel 
hoops.  Cloae-litting,  aafe- 
like  doors.  Handsome  red- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers, 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  west  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO 

Bo*C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or 
Dea  Moinea,  la. 


■For  Special  Low  Prices— 

on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engines,  Log  Sawa,  Tree  Saws.  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buzz  Sawa.  immediate 
Shipment — 90-Day  Test — Lifetime  Guar- 
antee.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  *nce. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  Oakland  Ave^  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Neli. :  “I  wonder  why  Mr.  Closeflst 
is  always  talking  about  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  theatre.”  Belle:  “Oh, 
it’s  just  because  it  costs  more  than  tak¬ 
ing  a  girl  to  church.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 


When  yon  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  In  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  ago  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployer  if  possible!  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
U0TCH W<> RTH  VILLAGE,  Tliii  lls,  N.  Y.;  Rock¬ 
land  County. 


WANTED — A  reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
(American)  on  a  dairy  farm;  must  know  how 
to  milk  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  must 
be  honest  and  willing  worker;  give  references 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  CLARENCE 
DICKINSON.  R  1.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED — Single  man.  Address 
G.  W.  HOFFMAN,  Troy  Hill,  N.  J, 


WANTED— Gardener  and  general  useful  man; 

must  understand  gardening,  care  of  place, 
milking  and  care  of  chickens;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  permanent  position,  with  cottage,  for 
right  person;  location  Long  Island,  23  miles 
from  New  York.  Write  full  particulars  of  for¬ 
mer  position  and  experience  to  ADVERTISER 
1290,  care  .  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  work  on  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  must,  be  thoroughly  experienced 
farmer  and  handy  with  chickens;  state  all  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application,  HOnMANN  BROS., 
Princeton,  N.  j. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  (single)  for  Guernsey 
herd;  must  be  experienced,  willing  and  honest; 

food  wages,  advancement.  Address  MANAGER, 
’robasco  Farm,  Fleming  ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farm  help.  Apply  to  SUSSEX 
FARMS,  R.  D.  5.  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 
Railroad  station,  Stillwater,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man  as  manager  on 
small  farm,  understanding  vegetables;  good 
wages  and  house;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1297.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — A  teacher  for  term  1922-1923  in 
rural  school  up  to  and  including  fifth  grade; 
must  have  New  Jersey  certificate;  state  salary 
expected  and  reference;  apply  at  once.  ED¬ 
WARD  J.  WILLIAMS.  D.  C.,  P.  O.  address  Box 
284,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  care  for  few  cows; 

must  be  neat,  tdean  and  first, -class  butter- 
maker;  only  single,  settled,  middle-aged  man 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  and  experienced  poultryman 
for  commercial  poultry  and  peach  farm;  state 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Respectable  middle-aged  woman  for 
light  housework ;  modern  conveniences  and  a 
good  country  home  near  New  Y’ork  City;  give 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  farm  hand  on  small  farm;  good 
home:  state  wages.  G.  CHRISTIANS,  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  on  shares 
120-acre  farm;  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
1321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  intelligent  Protestant  woman 
for  general  housework  in  family  of  two;  no 
cooking  nor  washing;  $40  month.  "MANSION,” 
4401  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COUPLE  on  North  Shore,  Long  Island;  small 
estate:  five  acres;  separate  quarters;  woman 
to  assist  housework;  man  to  take  eutire  charge 
outside,  vegetables,  flowers,  chickens,  two  cows, 
etc.;  give  full  particulars  first  letter;  good,  per¬ 
manent  position  for  steady  couple  ADVERTISER 
1325,  tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  a  small  fnrm;  $f>0 
a  month  and  mom.  B.  RABKIN,  H,  D.  No.  3, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — •  Clean,  active  young  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  on  modern  poultry  plaut  near  New 
York  City;  roust  lie  farm  raised  and  not  afraid 
of  work,  with  some  poultry  experience;  a  good 
opening  and  chance  for  advancement  for  a  man 
who  intends  to  make  poultry  keeping  his  life 
work;  no  cigarettes;  give  references,  exper¬ 
ience,  wages  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1335.  cate  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand,  capable  and 
energetic;  permanent  position;  no  milking; 
wages  $70  and  house.  ARDSON  FARM.  Artnonk, 
Westchester  Uo.,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  or  married  young 
man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work;  nice 
house  for  married  man.  WILLIAM  HKLDRK, 
It.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Man  of  best  character  seeking 
health  (not  tubercular)  and  write  and,  prefer¬ 
ably,  child,  to  keep  house  for  young  man  of  best 
character  fanning  on  his  father’s  farm,  over 
400  acres,  four  hours  front  New  York  2,000  ft. 
elevation,  well  stocked;  comfortable  house,  8 
rooms,  furnished;  spring  water,  hot  and  cold : 
bath;  all  farm  supplies;  conveyances:  from 
September  to  April.  Write  ADVERTISER  13— G, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  single,  farmer,  by  month; 

one  used  to  horses.  P.  M.  KELLEY,  O* 
sining.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  children,  for  all-year 
place.  Gladstone,  N.  J.;  man  for  garden,  chick¬ 
ens  and  to  drive  ear;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work:  separate  cottage;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  1334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  working  foreman 
on  modern  dairy  farm  of  40  purebred  Jerseys: 
must  lie  capable  of  handling  men,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  tnarhlnery, 
also  A  1  milker:  position  permanent;  house  and 
board  furnished;  if  married,  would  wife  take 
charge  of  house  and  cooking  for  hired  men? 
State  salary;  highest  references  must  accom¬ 
pany  application  Apply  ADVERTISER  1341, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  young  single  man, 
Protestant,  strong  and  active,  to  assist  with 
all  work  on  poultry  and  genera!  farm:  single 
room,  laundry  and  best  board  in  owner’s  home; 
lngli  elevation;  real  country  location:  rofer- 
enees,  wages,  particulars  required.  FitKDER- 
ICK  MILLER.  Route  1.  Rockville,  Cuun. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED—  Oountry-bred 
woman;  good  plain  cook;  steady  and  reliable; 
small  place,  near  village.  ADVERTISER  1330, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  as  head  man  on  modern 
egg  production  plant;  several  thousand  Leg 
horns  kept;  only  thoroughly  experienced  and 
successful  chick  raiser  and  egg  producer  and 
good  worker  need  apply;  state  ail  particulars, 
wage  and  references.  ELMHURST  FARM, 
Woodbury,  Ooon.  * 


WANTED — October  1,  an  experienced  woman, 
25  to  40  years  old,  to  do  general  housework 
in  an  apartment  in  New  York  City  for  a  family 
of  four;  she  must,  be  au  excellent  c-ook,  capable 
of  taking  charge  and  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  her  work:  references  required  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  must  be  arranged.  MRS.  O.  V. 
HUFFMAN,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

give  age,  experience,  wages  expected  and 
references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  must  be  good  milker  and  experienced 
in  all  farm  work;  wages  $50  per  month  and 
hoard;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  134S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Man  and  wife  for  farm  in  Catskill 
Mountains.  ADVERTISER  1345,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INDUSTRIOUS  experienced  farmer  for  a  50-acre 
farm;  for  good  man  good  wages.  SCHMIEDT’S 
FARM,  Box  284,  R.  D.  1.  Hellertown,  I’a. 


WANTED — A  competent  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  herd;  one  with  extensive  experience 
with  Jerseys;  must  be  thoroughly  reliable 
feeder,  breeder  and  capable  of  building  up  a 
lirst-clnss  herd  of'  purebred  Jerseys;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
1344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  and 
experience ;  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  where 
energy  and  experience  is  required;  competent 
to  take  full  charge.  EDWARD  S.  FREESE, 
Afton,  N,  Y. 


YOUNG  COUI’I.E  wants  position  on  lady's  or 
gentleman’s  estate:  roan  as  chauffeur  and  gar¬ 
dener;  wife  as  maid:  steady,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits;  references:  write,  state  particulars  and 
salary.  D„  W.  ALLEN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Situation*  Wanted 


HIGH-GRADE  practical  American  farm  execu¬ 
tive  open  for  permanent  position  on  large  farm 
estate;  long  successful  experience  in  orcharding, 
small  fruits,  gardening,  farm  crops,  lawns, 
roads,  stock,  etc.:  exceptional  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  American,  married,  age  40;  life  experience 
at  general  farming;  very  best  of  reference;  a 
worker  who  works  and  shows  results;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 1‘ositlou;  practical  farmer  as  Work¬ 
ing  manager;  thoroughly  experienced ;  Sept. 
1:  best,  references.  ADVERTISER  1288,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  au  American,  age  33; 

experienced  practical  fanner,  dairyman,  calf 
raiser  and  A.  R.  O.  work;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  1287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  with  practical  exper¬ 
ience  on  a  number  of  successful  plants  (past 
season  with  J  W.  Parks)  desires  position  tafter 
August  11  as  working  manager;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  JEROME  E.  TOST.  Box  IIS.  Altoona, 
Pa, 


WANTED — Light  farm,  garden  or  other  work  or 
caretaker  by  single  experienced  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman,  or  who  has  a  small  place  to  rent? 
ADVERTISER  1303.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position;  thoroughly  un- 
derstands  care  of  stock,  poultry  and  vegeta¬ 
bles:  A1  butter-maker;  prefer  small  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  ehildreu,  desires  a  j-ositlon 
as  caretaker  or  dairyman  on  a  small  up-to- 
date  farm;  several  years’  experience:  first-class 
butter-maker;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
1322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  40,  wants  position  as  wutehuiun  or  care¬ 
taker:  18  months'  experience  as  night  guard; 
10  years'  experience  ehicketi  raising;  best  refer¬ 
ences,  ADVERTISER  1324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


PARTNER  WANTED — Young  man  wishes  to 
start  in  fruit  aud  truck  fanning;  will  com¬ 
bine  with  ntiotlier  young  activp  man  ou  a  50-50 
basis  ou  all  profits;  only  one  with  ambition  need 
answer.  A.  KIEFER.  927,  Grant  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  couple  (37 
ami  31)  years)  ;  arrived  one  year  ago  from 
Holland;  man  for  general  help,  garden  and 
poultry;  handy  with  tools;  can  drive  auto;  not 
afraid  of  work;  woman,  plain  cook  or  light 
housework;  no  laundry:  references;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  1332,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  full  charge  of 
purebred  herd;  experienced  feeder  ofl  calves, 
herd  and  test  cows;  reliable  caretaker;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  please  give  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  J331.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  couple  want  position  ou  farm  or 
country  estate;  woman,  cook.  Hot  waitress; 
man  for  garden  or  general  farm  work:  wages. 
$100  per  month  aud  maintenance.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1330,  cure  Rural  New  Yotker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  (private  estate 
preferred);  experienced  in  raising  and  breed¬ 
ing  tor  egg  production  or  exhibition;  competent 
to  take  full  charge;  guarantee  results;  married. 
American.  ADVERTISER  1329.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  man  with  family  of  two  adults  wants 
position;  large  farm  or  estate  preferred:  good 
dry-hand  milker;  understands  care  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cows;  experienced  on  large  fruit  farm 
and  dairy;  good  teamster;  run  use  all  farm  mu 
oliinery:  please  state  wages  and  privileges. 
RICHARD  BURT.EIGn,  Jessup,  Md. 


FARM  HAND,  42.  wants  place  August  1,  west 
of  the  Hudson;  teamster  and  general  work; 
good  habits;  reference.  MARSH,  Box  tiT,  Mill- 
wood.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  position,  preferably  on  private 
estate;  reference;  employed  at  present;  ready 
about  August  15.  ADVERTISER  1327,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER— Open  for  en¬ 
gagement,  September  or  October;  successful 
in  the  rearing  of  chicks,  egg  production  and 
breeding  of  high  producers;  work  with  my  head 
and  hands;  produce  results;  only  first-class 
proposition  offering  full  charge  considered ;  ref¬ 
erences  that  stand  the  acid  test  to  those  who 
moan  business:  married;  American;  no  children; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1337, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  14  years'  exper¬ 
ience;  honest,  steady  and  reliable;  single,  age 
35;  excellent  milker  nnd  good  at  raising  calves 
and  general  dairy  work;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1342,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  poultry  plant;  %  acre; 

bustling  town;  growing  business  requires 
larger  place;  reasonable  price.  ADVERTISER 
1282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — stock  farm;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  bouses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $10,000  if 
sold  scon,  or  would  cash  rent,  #2.30  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co,,  N,  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT.  Hail,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  brig;  30  acres;  Central 
New  Jersey;  fully  equipped;  price  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  1293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  (17)  wants  job  on  farm;  has  had  some 
experience;  state  wages  aud  location,  WIL¬ 
LIAM  SHENNEN.  R.  I),,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


ASSISTANT  manager  seeks  manager’s  position 
before  September  1;  thoroughly  qualified  to 
manage  successfully  any  farm,  garden  or  es¬ 
tate;  American;  married;  best  references.  BOX 
791,  Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAX  (18)  wants  work  on  general  farm: 

honest,  and  willing  to  learn:  prefer  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  State,  JAMES  FERGUSON,  19 
Orange  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ESTATE  MANAGER — Protestant,  American,  age 
42.  married;  agricultural  college  training;  20 
years'  experience  in  the  various  lines  in  con¬ 
nection  with  maintenance  aud  improvement  of 
a  country  place;  competent  to  handle  greens- 
keeper's  position.  ADVERTISER  1351.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Have  you  a  farm  or  country 
estate?  Do  yon  need  a  real  manager — a  man? 
I  am  an  unusual  manager  and  wish  to  meet 
party  desirous  of  the  unusual:  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  married,  30  years  old:  well  educated, 
business  training;  able  and  willing  to  handle 
live  stock,  any  kind,  fruit,  machinery,  cars, 
tractors,  milking  machines,  balancing  rations, 
canonizing,  rotating  crops,  carpentry  work, 
electrical  and  pipe  fitting:  no  habits;  a  worker 
and  a  hustler;  dependable,  and,  get.  this — 
honest;  want  a  good  and  permanent  position 
and  compensation  to  match  ability;  can  refer 
you  to  parties  of  unusual  standing;  please  write 
details.  ADVERTISER  135(1,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  working  foreman  on 
farm;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming,  rotation  of  farm  nnd  garden  crops, 
poultry,  purebred  cattle,  fruits,  modern  farm 
machinery;  American:  married:  small  family; 
tie  st  references.  ADVERTISER  1349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener  wants  position;  exper¬ 
ienced  gardener  ns  working  foreman  or  taking 
charge  of  farm,  on  August.  1;  can  furnish  A-l 
references  from  present  employer.  G.  HAIX- 
FELDT,  Glenwood  Landing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  young  married  man.  position  as 
herdsman  with  small  private  herd:  have  14 
years'  practical  experience  with  purebred  stock; 
open  for  engagement  August  1.  Address  FRED 
DREW,  Rockefeller  I 'arms.  Greenwich,  Conn. 


OR  GUARD  1ST — Young  man,  23.  graduate  four- 
year  college  course,  two  years'  experience  in 
commercial  orchards,  acquainted  with  marketing 
methods  through  present  position  with  large 
New  York  commission  house,  wishes:  permanent 
position  in  large  commercial  orchard;  not  look¬ 
ing  for  anything  lipyoud  hi*  age  or  experience, 
but  something  with  a  future.  ADVERTISER 
134il,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  —  Swedish,  married,  one  child, 

wishes  position  on  private  place;  milk  cows, 
understand  poultry,  handy  with  tools,  drive  car 
also;  all  around  handy  man.  BOX  531,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FINE  country  estate  for  sale — Belvedere  Manor; 

situated  in  Baltimore  County,  20  miles  north 
of  Baltimore  City;  on  State  road;  two  miles 
from  electric  and  steam  cars;  rural  delivery: 
convenient  to  schools  and  churches;  improve¬ 
ments.  consist  op  21-room  mansion,  five  baths, 
Deleo  lights,  every  convenience;  mansion  situ¬ 
ated  in  lovely  lawn  of  seven  acres,  very  high, 
comma  riding  a  beautiful  view  of  surrounding 
country;  handsome  shade  trees,  ornamental 
shrubbery,  lily  pond  and  Bower  beds,  gravel 
walks  and  roads;  178  acres;  135  acres  in  high 
stnte  of  cultivation:  balance  in  merchantable 
timber;  garage  for  five  cars;  living  quarters  of 
five  rooms  attached;  farmer  bouse  of  seven 
rooms;  bank  burn,  barrack,  sheep  shed,  hog 
feeding  sited,  hoghouse.  poultry-boose  for  500 
birds,  brooder  liousc  (equipped),  feed  shed,  corn 
crib  for  300  barrel*  of  com,  machine  shed:  50 
acres  in  seven  pastures,  divided  by  hog  fence; 
fine  hunting  aud  fishing:  orchard  of  select  fruits 
in  hearing;  $i5.000  in  improved  live  stock  and 
up-to-date  machinery ;  everything  in  finest  re¬ 
pair;  to  rlie  man  who  1*  looking  for  a  beautiful 
country  estate,  self-supporting,  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  chance;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  Tnarhincrv ;  correspondence  solicited. 
Address  F.  S.  JUNES.  305  West  l.onvule  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  No  brokers. 


NINE  ACRE  poultry  farm:  capacity  3.500  lavers; 

100  miles  frum  Philadelphia ;  Sfll.nOo  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm-  Inside 
city  limits:  State  road:  eight  u ere, .  beautiful 
13  room  house,  with  fine  lawns  and  shade  trees; 
all  improvements,  electricity,  water  system; 
capacity  2.200  layers.  7.U00  baby  chicks.  9.000 
incubator:  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  paying 

proposition;  tulle  equipped:  terms:  $14,000, 
R1VEKDALK  POULTRY  FARM.  Portland,  N\  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .Farm,  situated  on  East  Branch  of 
tile  White  River,  in  South  lt.i ndoh  h .  Vt  , 
known  as  the  J.  C.  Greene  farm;  127  acres; 
sugar  bush  of  2oO  nr  more  trees;  suitably 
divided  into  tillage  anil  wood  and  pasture 
land;  cuto  TO  Or  Ulore  tons  hay  this  year’  very 
good  buildings;  on  good  Slate  road;  V,  mile  to 
school  and  store:  has  beeu  in  family  75  years 
Or  oiore;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  Inquire 
of  D  1,.  LOOMIS.  Administrator.  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  with  Improvements;  on  State  road;  near 
city  markets:  $3,200  for  quick  sale;  a.so  43 
acres,  adapted  to  poultry,  frnit  and  truck;  $50 
per  acre.  SUNNY  COVE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Townsend,  Del. 


WANTED  —  First-class  farmer  to  take  dairy 
farm  on  shares:  farm  completely  stocked  with 
purebred  Holstein  cattle,  horses  and  all  machin¬ 
ery;  big  crops  now  being  harvested;  applicant 
roust  furnish  satisfactory  references.  T.  H. 
METTLER,  East  Min -to tie,  N.  J. 

- - - - 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  Comity  farm;  215  acres; 

well  watered;  15-room  house;  beautiful  view; 
good  buildings;  stock  anil  machinery;  write  for 
particulars.  ETTA  COLBY,  Uoxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  poultry,  truck  or  dairy, 
on  share*  or  rent,  reasonable  terms,  near  mar¬ 
kets;  New  York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1318, 
care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


250  ACRES  —  Ail  virgin  hardwood;  estimated 
three  million  feet;  70%  red  birch  and  hard 
maple;  balance  red  beech;  highest  quality; 
leaving  for  California,  will  sell  at  bargain. 
Owner,  S.  P.  COOLEY,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Farm  containing  240 
acres;  half  tillable:  balance,  fine  spring  \va tcred 
pastures;  t>ew  basement  barn;  all  other  build¬ 
ings  good:  water  in  house  and  barnyard;  22 
cow*,  all  milking;  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  four 
horses,  one  colt  175  hens,  250  chicks;  all  kinds 
machinery  and  tools;  will  include  all  crops  if 
sold  at  once;  price  $8,000:  $2,000  cash:  balance 
easy  terms:  go,„i  bargain.  ADVERTISER  1320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED- — Country  hotel  in  railroad  town  on 
good  tourist  route:  must  rent  one  year  before 
buying;  can  take  possession  any  time  now  to 
November  1.  ADVERTISER  1323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Parcel  of 
galows:  fine  scenery; 
W.  M.  lie  LA  MATER, 


land,  suitable  for  bun- 
near  village.  Address 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — A  productive  200-acre  apple  and 
dairy  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  good 
buildings,  nearly  new;  Alfalfa  and  other  good 
paying  crops;  have  other  business  requiring  all 
my  attention.  If  interested,  write  for  further 
information  to  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — T,.>  buy  interest  in  moderate  sized 
farm  from  farmer  who  wants  partner;  will 
build  own  home  and  help  with  farm  work; 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1333.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  farm.  200  acres,  situated 
on  main  State  highway  between  two  thriving 
seashore  resorts;  modern  buildings;  electric 
lights,  bath.  etc. ;  rich,  tillable  land,  and  con¬ 
ditions  ideal;  terms  reasonable.  Address  I. 
TKNENBAUM.  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm  cn 
shares.  BOX  274.  Mnnville,  N.  J. 


W  ANTED — A  village  farm  with  small  house 
and  plenty  of  fruit.  ADVERTISER  1328, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 225-acre  farm;  sandy  loam;  no 
stones:  2<)o  acres  tillable;  main  housp  has  14 
rooms  and  hath,  hot  air  furnace,  hardwood 
floors;  tenant  house  has  9  room*  and  cellar; 
farm  has  30(1  young  apple  tree*,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes  und_  berries,  mam  barn  is 
32x135  ft. ;  can  yoke  47  cows  and  6  horses;  room 
for  1.000  liens.  DAI  ID  MOULD,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Poultry,  grain  and  stock  farm;  52 
acres;  42  tillable;  balance  in  pasture  and 
woodland:  7-room  house  with  porch;  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  wagon  house,  machine  house,  wood 
house,  coni  crib,  4  poultry  houses.  2  brooder 
houses;  20  apple  trees:  30  pea.li  trees;  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  etc.;  miles  Rudd  Lake;  2V, 
miles  Hai  kettstown.  on  concrete  State  highway* 
C.  W.  PRICE,  Hackettstciwn,  N.  J. 


able;  rest  wood  and  meadow;  fine  elevation 
air  and  water  drainage;  3.000  apple  trees,  two 
and  tl y**iirs  old;  8.»0  p^ach  soino  three 

years  old;  all  growing  well;  best  market  varie¬ 
ties;  fine  for  poultry,  now  housing  600  layers; 

food  neighborhood,  in  best  part  of  Bucks  Co  , 
a.l  IVi  wiles  front  P.  It.  R.  station.  Stockton 
N  J.;  20  front  Trenton  36  from  Philadelphia: 
good  road»;  bought  especially  for  fruit;  offered 
S,n.:T.„l!£,*a'  **  "r  Ocath  of  my  husband;  $12,000. 
E\  Kl.YN  B.  JOHNSON,  Stocktou,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  barn 
one  acre  of  ground:  on  main  read,  between 
Saratoga  Spring*  and  Rullst.m  Spa. ;  price  $1,800. 
Address  J.  McGOUGH,  Ballston,  N  Y 


ion  SALE— Beautiful  farm;  185  acres;  splendid 
louse,  electric  lights,  rnnniue  water:  State 
wad:  one  mile  Hillsdale.  ADVERTISER  1340, 
care  Rurat  New-Yorker, 


kOR  SALE — Prosperous  poultry  farm  of  10 
a.ros:  on  improved  roads;  15  miles  from 
Syracuse,  N,  Y  ;  well-established  chick  busi¬ 
ness:  9.000  incubator  capacity;  accommodations 
for  1,000  layers  and  3.000  babies;  poultry  build¬ 
ings  absolutely  modern  and  first-class;  apple 
orchard:  electric  lights,  telephone:  village  water 
piped:  high  school,  churches  am!  go,  >«i  neigh¬ 
bors:  five  minutes'  walk  to  trolley  or  railroad. 
Address  ADNERT1SICR  1339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  8AT.E — 750-iicre  farm,  under  fence,  ou 
James  River;  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house,  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres; 
low  grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station,  otic  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile  For  full  descrintion  and  price 
address  J.  I,.  GRAY,  Norwood.  Nelson  Co.,  Va 


FOR  SALE  —  Successful  commercial  poultry 
farm;  capacity  2.500  head  Leghorns;  modern 
buildings  and  equipment;  six-room  bungalow; 
electric  lights  and  running  water  In  all  build¬ 
ings;  20,000-egg  capacity  incubators;  10,900- 
cliick  brooder  capacity:  good  reputation  and 
established  trade  for  baity  chicks  pullets,  broil 
erg,  eggs,  stock:  SO  miles  from  New  York  City: 
one  mile  to  station:  good  roads:  24  acres  laud; 
100  hearing  fruit  trees,  berries,  currants,  grapes, 
asparagus  etc  ;  pro6ts  for  past  three  years 
$7,500  annually:  price  $2i)twO;  terms:  circular. 
ADVERTISER  1274  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  board  house  improvements: 

write  for  particulate,  ADVERTISER  1280. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  1S6  acres;  75  acres  timber, 
balance  pasture  and  crops;  15 -room  house,  all 
newly  furnished  for  boarders:  accommodates  20 
guests;  large  lake  in  front  of  house,  with  boat; 
farm  will  keep  25  cows:  all  crops,  tools.  12  head 
of  •  attic,  15tt  hens,  2  horses,  3  hogs;  price 
$13.lX*u  cash;  eight  miles  front  State  road.  E. 
W.  GRIFFIN.  Route  4,  Kelsey.  Delaware  Co,, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 400-acre  farm:  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland;  100  uuder  cultivation:  sassafras 
loam:  500,000  ft.  timber;  good  buildings:  price 
$5,300.  For  details  write  BAY  SIDE  FARM, 
Shelltowtl,  Md. 


FARM  FDR  SALE — 94  aeves.  and  eutire  stock: 

reasonable.  Write  for  all  particulars,  c.  L. 
SAYER,  Mot*.  Passaic  Co  .  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  925. 


“The 

Road  of  a  Hundred  Troubles” 

Your  own  Common  Sense  tells  you  that  there 
is  a  better,  more  economical  road  to  travel 


Through  thoughtless  buying,  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  get  lubricating  oils 
which  are  mere  by-products  of  gasoline. 
These  cheaply-made  “oils”  cannot  begin 
to  give  the  protection  to  which  you  are 
entitled. 

The  reputable  dealer  does  not  like  to 
sell  you  such  oil.  He  knows  that  it  puts 
you  on  the  road  to  trouble.  For  at  least 
50%  of  all  engine  troubles  are  due  to  the 
use  of  incorrect  or  low-quality  lubrication. 

Why  not  begin  today  to  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil? 

Every  time  you  say  “Give  me  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil — the  correct  grade  for  my  car” 
you  smooth  the  way  to  operating  economy. 

You  get  oil  which  practically  every  experi¬ 
enced  dealer  and  motorist  agrees  is  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  You  get  oil  whose 
character  and  body  scientifically  fit  the 
needs  of  your  car  or  tractor.  You  will 
rarely  find  either  a  dealer  or  an  experienced 
motorist  who  does  not  thoroughly  respect 
the  Oil,  the  Chart  and  the  Company  which 
stands  back  of  both. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  costs  more  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  hence  may  cost  you 
a  little  more  per  gallon  than 
otheroils.  But  the  resulting  op¬ 
erating  economy  far  outweighs 
this  slightly  higher  price. 


Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  on  the 
market  are  simply  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubricating  specialists 
who  are  recognized  the  world  over  as 
leaders  in  lubricating  practice.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  manufactured  from  crude  oils 
chosen  for  their  lubricating  qualities — not 
for  their  gasoline  content.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  processes  designecTto  bring  out  of 
the  crude  oil  the  highest  lubricatingx alue — 
not  the  greatest  gallonage  of  gasoline. 

*  *  * 

Make  the  Chart  your  guide.  If  your 
car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  Chart  shown 
here,  send  for  our  booklet  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation.”  It  contains  the  complete  Chart 
which  specifies  the  correct  oil  for  every 
make  and  model. 

Warning : 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding  name.  Look 
on  the  container  for  the  correct  name  Mobiloil  (not 
Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  false  statements  that 
some  other  oil  is  identical  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made 
only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  in 
its  own  refineries,  and  is  never  sold 
under  any  other  name. 


Mobiloil 


Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 


*  (Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  44A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  t4B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  4*BB’* 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  44£” 

Arc  mean?  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  whan  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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Balanced  Production;  Farmers  and  Money 


SURPLUS  PRODUCTION.— If  this  country  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  hut  tv  heat,  think  how  soon  the 
nation  would  lie  bankrupt.  Again,  suppose  that  for 
the  past  30  years  we  had  grown  but  half  our  needs 
ol'  it,  and  the  land  for  the  other  half  had  been 
planted  with  other  growths.  That  is  what  it  would 
have  been,  because  farmers  never  learn,  like  busi¬ 
ness,  to  limit  production  to  the  demand,  and  they 


and  that  billion  was  wasted  by  rotting  and  burning, 
while  the  awful  surplus  was  advertised  to  get  all 
that  was  sold  for  half  the  cost  of  growing  it.  The 
surplus  was  a  damage  to  the  growers,  and  the  public 
got  no  benefit.  Business  did. 

WEALTH  FROM  THE  FARM.— Now  change  that 
word  ••wheat"  to  wool,  flax,  hemp  and  sugar.  There 
is  a  deficit  of  these,  and  a  surplus  of  cotton,  corn. 


power  except  to  get  money  into  the  farmers’  hands 
so  lie  can  lay  it  out  in  all  lie  should  have  of  necessi¬ 
ties  and  luxuries.  When  one  sells  his  products  or 
his  rolling  stock  cheap,  or  borrows  money  to  pay  his 
taxes,  you  can  look  in  vain  for  money  from  him. 
The  financial  salvation  of  all  others  depends  on  him. 

THE  WOOL  DEFICIT.— America  should  grow  all 
its  fibers  and  sugar,  and  employ  its  laud  in  balanced 


“ Mary  had  a  little  lamb.'’  It  wan  a  pet  lamb ,  and  it  grew  into  a  slice  y  no  remarkable  flint  its  story  ranks  among  the  great  English  classic n  in  reputation.  Miss 
Mary  Columbia,  the  famed  Goddess  of  Liberty,  also  had  a  lamb,  but  she  has  gi  can  it  scrub  care  and  indifferent  treatment.  \<>w  the  time  ban  coni'  for  Mary 

Columbia  to  make  her  sheep  a  pet  and  give  the  icool  growing  industry  a  fair  show. 


would  have  stuck  in  all  the  acres  they  could  get  to 
in  something,  There  would  have  been  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  corn,  oats,  cotton  and  things  of  which  wo 
already  grow  too  much  that  they  could  not  ho  given 
away.  Then  think  what  substitutes  would  have  been 
put  on  the  public  on  account  of  that  deficit  of  wheat, 
what  money  we  would  have  missed  in  the  sale,  how 
much  cash  would  have  gone  to  foreigners,  and  the 
general  demoralization  of  our  buying  power.  We 
grew  a  billion  too  many  bushels  of  corn  last  year. 


wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay.  It  costs  fortunes  to 
make  up  the  deficit,  while  fortunes  are  lost  on 
account  of  the  surplus.  The  principal  part  oof  all 
new  wealth  comes  from  the  farms,  and  the  amount 
is  scanty.  So  is  (he  circulation,  because  the  farmers 
buy  little  but  actual  necessities.  At  present  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  public  depends  on  the  picayunes 
the  farmers  spend  and  the  taxes  disbursed  among 
a  multitude  of  officials.  That  spells  incipient  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  There  is  no  way  to  increase  this  buying 


production.  There  has  been  more  or  less  antipathy 
about  fostering  the  wool  industry,  and  traitorous 
politicians  and  greedy  clothing  men  have  intensified 
it  but  every  man.  woman  and  child  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  this  land  has  suffered  from  the  deficit  of 
wool  and  the  surplus  of  stuff  grown  where  it  should 
have  been.  Common  sense  ought  to  show  anyone 
that.  Instead  of  going  clean  out  of  sheep  we  have 
luing  on  to  a  few.  hoping  Congress  and  the  people 
would  some  day  learn  the  first  principles  of  business 
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sagacity,  anil  now  when  the  friends  of  the  farmers 
(and  that  means  of  the  national  well-being)  have 
become  more  plentiful  in  Congress,  we  are  working 
for  a  little  help  to  balance  il  up  with  our  other  in¬ 
terests  and  make  them  all  profitable,  so  there  will 
be  cash  circulating  for  the  public.  As  usual,  when 
this  question  comes  up.  a  lot  of  Congressmen  who 
can  see  nothing  hut  their  salaries  and  perquisites, 
and  a  lot  more  clothing  men  who  want  to  soak  their 
customers  by  blaming  (he  soaking  on  the  duty,  begin 
to  yell.  We  will  say  nothing  about  the  first  class, 
because  no  one  could  do  some  of  them  their  justice, 
but  the  latter  have  a  propaganda  disseminating 
sophistries  to  prepare  the  people  to  pay  them  in¬ 
creased  prices.  We  have  clippings  here  from  all  over 
the  land  taken  from  circular  letters  sent  by  whole¬ 
sale  clothing  manufacturers  to  retailers  with  in¬ 
structions  to  get  them  in  ihe  press,  and  they  are  a 
marvel.  They  assert  that  the  proposed  duty  will 
raise  the  price  of  every  suit  and  overcoat  from  $5 
to  $20.  and  their  hearts  are  breaking  at  the  thought 
of  the  robbery  by  the  grasping  sheepmen.  They  are 
like  a  friend  in  the  retail  clothing  business  during 
.Schedule  K  days  who  said  :  “Reynolds,  you  know  I  am 
a  Democrat,  but  I  want  a  duty  on  wool.  For  every 
cent  a  pound  of  tariff  I  slick  on  a  dollar,  and  when 
a  fellow  kicks  about  the  price  of  a  suit  or  overcoat 
1  blame  it  ou  the  duty  and  the  sheepmen."  and  he 
was  exactly  in  the  same  shape  as  those  kickers,  lie 
sold  little  but  shoddy.  The  difference  was  he  waited 
until  after  the  duty  was  on.  but  (bey  are  preparing 
the  people  so  they  can  save  explanations  later. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF.— To  give  them  wider  pub¬ 
licity.  they  arc  pestering  Congress,  and  our  Repre¬ 
sentative,  William  M.  Morgan,  a  wool  grower,  got. 
tired  of  tlieir  stuff  and  showed  the  fallacy  of  it  in 
the  New  York  nail]/  A'c/r*  Record.  A  lot  of  them 
swarmed  back  at  him  the  next  day.  Even  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  wants  the  freest  kind  of  free  trade  to 
sell  shoddy  to  them  jumped  in.  Our  man  inserts  a 
few  inches  of  truthful  aggravation  and  they  till 
columns  very  recklessly  Ihe  next  day.  It  is  our  man 
against  the  Held.  This  propaganda  is  widespread, 
so.  readers.  1  want  you  to  listen  to  the  facts.  Here¬ 
with  are  the  true  conditions:  The  proposed  duty  is 
32  cents  a  pound  on  scoured  wool,  and  2 Va  lbs.  will 
make  a  good  virgin  wool,  moderate  weight  suit, 
about  like  you  buy. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DUTY— No  wholesale  or  retail 
clothier  has  any  right  to  add  a  cent  to  the  cloth,  >r 
the  readymade  garments  he  bought.  The  mill  that 
buys  the  wool  pays  the  duty.  The  proposed  duty  is 
lower  than  the  emergency  duty,  and  the  cost  of  cloth 
has  already  been  raised,  predicated  on  that  45  cents 
duty,  very  little,  if  any  of  which,  has  been  paid. 
Also,  this  cloth  on  hand  to  date  was  made  from  very 
low-priced  wool  they  bought  during  the  past  years, 
<  n  which  Ihere  was  no  duty.  From  this  it  is  easily 
seen  that  instead  of  an  advance  on  cloth  it  already 
lias  the  advantage  of  being  made  from  wool  that  was 
almost  a  gift,  and  that  it  already  has  a  45- cents  a 
pound  duty  stuck  on.  Further,  to  show  you  the  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  main  props  of  this  increased  price 
propaganda  who  are  making  such  a  yell  about  wool 
duty,  they  have  a  very  shady  reputation  on  virgin 
wool.  They  are  on  the  Government  record,  and  you 
can  find  how  vociferous  they  were  against  it  in  the 
record  <>f  the  hearing  on  the  "Truth  in  Fabrics”  bill 
last  July.  They  did  not  want  any  truth  then,  and 
their  “$5  to  $20”  claims  now  show  that  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  truth  and  veracity  lias  not  been  redeemed. 

SHODDY  SALKS.— The  fact  that  they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  truth  in  textiles  shows  they  wanted  to  sell 
shoddy  under  the  name  of  our  wool.  That  is  plain, 
and  the  reader  can  form  his  own  conclusion  when 
they  want  to  sell  shoddy  and  kick  on  wool  duty  that 
they  are  preparing  to  stick  that  wool  duty  ou  shoddy 
suits.  On  their  side  this  duty  talk  is  for  a  purpose, 
and  on  ours  it  is  colossal  bunk.  This  talk  of  mine 
i>  to  get  money  in  circulation  by  the  way  of  the 
sheep  industry.  There  should  be  Others  trying  to 
get  il  by  a  balanced  production  with  sugar,  liax  and 
hemp.  I  insist  that  there  must  always  l»e  trouble 
with  our  buying  power  unless  the  farmers  put  up 
the  money,  and  also  insist  that  they  never  will  until 
they  can. 

A  PESSIMISTIC  VIEW. — There  never  were  so 
many  sullen  men  in  the  land  as  now.  Too  many 
have  been  sent  to  Congress  that  liked  big  business 
better  than  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  or  else 
they  were  so  stupid  they  eared  for  nothing,  except 
for  their  salaries.  They  have  been  blind  to  the  real 
source  of  a  circulation  so  essential  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  all.  There  were  1.656  failures  in 
June,  only  60  a  day,  and  that  has  been  happening 
for  nearly  two  years.  When  you  must  buy  things, 
and  sometimes  think  you  were  soaked,  try  to  put 


yourself  in  the  place  of  the  man  with  the  anxious 
heart,  looking  helplessly  and  hopelessly  for  the 
money  to  pay  his  store  and  house  rent,  besides  bis 
grocery  and  clothing  bills.  He  reads  about  these 
failures  that  are  of  small  concern  to  you.  Just 
imagine  you  and  your  family  in  such  a  fix,  and  if 
you  have  any  humanity  about  you.  you  can  see  ir 
is  the  duty  of  favored  land-owners  to  work  for  our 
own  and  bis  welfare. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOOF.— Now.  then,  look  at  mil- 
Lons  of  acres  that  the  “golden  hoof”  should  he  en¬ 
riching.  growing  half  crops  with  fertilizers,  com¬ 
peting  with  land  lifted  for  full  yields,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulated  dribs  of  grain  and  cotton  from  them  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  prices  to  impoverish  all  farmers. 
You  all  know  what  I  aui  talking  about.  Notice. that 
expanse  of  land  competing  with  ihe  other,  piling  on 
more  surplus  to  impoverish  all  and  head  off  money 
for  the  buying  power  of  the  public.  This  sheep 
bind  should  be  a  customer  instead  of  a  competitor 
of  the  good  land,  buying  grain  to  produce  mutton 
and  wool,  all  making  money.  Look  how  that  would 
work  out.  Suppose  we  had  the  quota  of  money  that 
should  have  come  to  the  land  for  wool  during  the 
past  30  or  40  years,  and  in  addition  the  untold  for¬ 
tunes  lost  from  that  surplus:  we  would  be  as  per¬ 
manently  flush  as  l'onzi  was  for  a  spell.  Now  is  it 
right  to  encourage  the  sheep  industry  with  some 
protection? 

THE  CLOTHING  TRADE, — In  regard  to  clothes, 
our  good  wool  went  to  the  warehouse  pool  the  fifth 
of  July,  and  after  growing  that  kind  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  I  have  a  right  to  wear  the  best  virgin  wool 
clothes  to  be  found.  There  is  such  a  demoralization 
in  the  clothing  trade,  from  reasons  you  have  seen 
in  the  foregoing,  that  virgin  wool  can  scarcely  be 
found  except  by  those  interested  in  all  the  details 
of  the  wool  business.  I  took  a  40-mWe  spin  to  Colum¬ 
bus  yesterday,  went  into  a  tailoring  establishment 
that  is  very  prosperous  because  up-to-date  ou  virgin 
wool,  and  asked  to  see  a  bolt  of  the  color,  weight 
and  Quality  desired,  one  that  had  the  manufacturer's 
name  on  it  and  the  brand  “Virgin  Wool.”  1  left  my 
measure  and  a  check  and  walked  out.  I  wear  wool 
while  working  in  the  evenings  for  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  this  way,  and  for  our  daily  bread  in  the  day, 
and  I  would  smile  to  see  those  grasping  wool-duty 
kickers  get  anything  on  me.  w.  w.  Reynolds^ 

Ohio. 


When  Like  Produces  Like 

The  laying  competitions  continue  to  point,  with 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
tin*  productivity  of  hpus  aud  to  the  further  fact  that 
jrIMid  yields  are  not  eonfmed  to  any  special  breed. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  1<>  best  pens  at  Stm-rs  and 
the  10  poorest  pens:  Loth  groups  consist,  of  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyaudottes  and  Leghorn-.  There  are.  of  course,  100 
heiis  in  each  division.  The  average  egg  yield  since 
November  1  last  is  74  eggs  per  hen  in  one  lot  and  HI 
eggs  per  hen  in  the  other.  It  has.  of  course,  cost  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  to  feed,  house,  and  care  for  one 
group  of  lions  as  for  the  other,  but  the  gross  income  in 
one  case  exceeds  the  other  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  weekly  report  of  the 
Connecticut  egg-laying  contest.  It  is  true, 
but  there  seems  to  he  no  absolutely  sure 
thing  about  breeding  and  developing  the  su¬ 
perior  birds.  In  the  majority  of  eases  the 
daughters  of  a  cockerel  whose  mother  was 
a  superior  layer  will  excel — but  not  always. 
We  have  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  our  own  ex¬ 
perience.  We  entered  a  pen  of  Red  pullets  in  the 
Vineland  contest.  We  never  before  took  such  pains 
in  breeding  and  selecting,  and  we  had  the  right  to 
expect  a  remarkably  fine  pen.  In  truth,  these  birds 
proved  the  worst  sort  of  failures.  They  were  feeble 
—nearly  one-tliird  of  them  died.  Those  that  did  live 
were  mostly  drones,  and  their  egg  performance  was 
disgraceful.  Had  they  been  at  home,  they  never 
would  have  cumbered  the  earth  after  August,  but. 
they  were  entered  for  a  breeding  contest,  and  we 
bad  to  carry  it  through.  These  lazy  and  worthless 
birds  were  mated  with  a  young  cockerel,  and  pullets 
for  this  year's  contest  were  selected  from  their 
chicks.  Strange  as  if  may  seem,  the  daughters  of 
these  idle  drones  started  into  early  laying,  and  have 
made  a  very  creditable  record.  For  a  time  they 
ranked  among  the  leaders,  and  in  view  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  record  of  their  mothers,  the  public  seemed 
to  give  all  the  credit  to  their  father.  As  one  man 
wrote  us:  “He  must  have  been  a  remarkable  bird. 
I  presume  you  paid  $1<*0  or  more  for  him — out  of 
some  prize-winning  flock!  II  is  a  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  trhaf  the  introduction  of  improved  blood 
trill  do  to  a  vent  ordinary  flock !" 

For  the  sake  of  theory  and  good  practice,  we 
probably  should  say  nothing,  but  let  it  go:  yet  the 
truth  is  that  tlie  father  of  these  good  pullets  was 
anything  but  a  $100  bird.  There  was  no  blue  blood 


about  him.  We  became  so  disgusted  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  pullets  that  we  lost  interest  in 
them.  The  leather  medal  seemed  the  only  one  pos¬ 
sible  for  tlieir  daughters,  so  we  decided  to  make 
sure  of  that,  at  least.  We  just  went  out  into  the 
yard  and  picked  up  the  first  cockerel  we  saw.  His 
color  was  fairly  good,  but  we  paid  little  attention 
to  bis  pedigree  or  “points.”  He  was  just  “a  young 
rooster" — nothing  more.  Yet  from  this  accident,  or 
grab-bag  selection  we  obtained  a  pen  which  are 
nearly  (50  per  cent  better  than  tlieir  mothers.  Who 
can  explain  it? 


Farming  for  a  One-armed  Man 

I  am  one  of  the  unfortunates  that  have  left  an  arm 
behind,  married,  with  a  family  of  wife,  two  children 
and  myself.  We  have  always  had  a  desire  for  farming 
and  have  decided  to  try  a  small  farm  with  poultry  and 
fruit  as  tin1  main  issue.  1  wish  to  have  your  advice  as 
to  the  kind  and  size  of  a  farm  most  suitable  for  a  man 
in  my  position.  I  am  by  no  means  helpless,  for  1  am 
a  big  man.  (5  ft.  tall,  and  weigh  about  ISO.  and  have  al¬ 
ways  done  hard  work,  and  am  doing  a  man-sized  job  now. 

New  Jersey.  s.  u.  W. 

NE  of  the  best  farmers  we  know  Inis  only  one 
leg.  That  leg  is  a  good  one,  however,  and  by 
the  help  of  machinery  its  owner  has  been  tilde  to 
develop  ;i  good  business.  We  know  of  several  men 
v.  bo  have  lost  one  arm  or  hand  who  have  been  able 
to  organize  and  work  a  good  farm  garden.  If  a 
man's  bead  is  good  and  bis  courage  is  true  lie  can 
find  substitutes  for  the  missing  arm.  We  would 
suggest  a  small  place  of  10  to  12  acres  of  good  level 
land  for  stu  b  a  man.  Poultry  and  small  fruits  or 
asparagus  will  pay  best.  We  would  advise  some 
new  breed  or  some  improved  strain  of  an  old  breed 
so  as  to  develop  a  business  in  stock  or  eggs  for 
hatching.  Just  now  the  Black  Jersey  Giants  seem 
to  offer  fair  opportunity.  We  expect  a  good  demand 
for  them  for  several  years  to  come,  and  if  some 
breeder  can  develop  a  superior  laying  strain  lie  will 
reap  a  good  harvest.  Or  some  good  family  ol  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Reds  should  pay  well.  Both  breeds  are 
popular  and  in  good  demand.  We  think  that  during 
the  next  few  years  a  smaller  flock  of  very  choice 
hirds  will  pay  better  than  a  large  flock  for  commer¬ 
cial  egg  production.  Asparagus  is  a  good  crop  for 
such  a  situation.  Once  planted  on  suitable  soil,  the 
asparagus  will  last  for  years,  and  there  is  usually 
a  good  demand.  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
promise  well  for  the  next  few  years.  These  crops 
are  not  likely  to  be  overdone,  as  the  supply  lias  been 
short.  With  one  of  the  lighter  tractors  a  strong 
man  with  one  arm  can  do  much  of  the  cultivating 
of  -neb  crops.  Of  course  lie  would  have  to  depend 
on  helpers  for  picking  and  weeding,  but  such  help 
can  usually  be  obtained  near  a  town  of  fair  size. 
As  a  rule  an  hour’s  work  in  strawberries  will  pay 
far  better  than  an  hour  in  potatoes  or  grain.  We 
should  write  to  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College 
at  New  Brunswick  and  obtain  a  supply  of  bulletins 
and  extension  pamphlets,  and  spend  a  few  days  visit¬ 
ing  among  people  who  work  small  places  such  as 
you  have  in  mind.  In  the  list  of  hooks  sold  by  The 
It.  N.-Y,  are  several  that  will  help  you.  but  you 
must  not  expect  to  get  the  whole  story  from  books. 
They  are  suggestive  and  useful,  hut  the  real  exper¬ 
ience  must  lie  dug  out  of  the  soil — by  hand. 


A  Defense  of  the  Baldwin  Apple 

Your  editorial  on  page  800.  together  with  an 
article  in  a  former  issue  concerning  the  passiMg 
of  the  Baldwin  apple,  arouses  me  to  say  a  word  in 
its  defense.  Here  in  Niagara  County  we  have 
always  considered  it  the  main  standby,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  indicate  any  change  of  opinion, 
nothing  to  suggest  that  other  sorts  are  supplanting 
it  in  favor.  While  it  is  true  that  Wealthy.  McIntosh 
and  other  early  varieties  have  been  heavily  planted 
during  tlie  past  20  years,  there  are  likewise  plenty 
of  young  blocks  of  Greening.  Baldwin  and  Spy.  and 
I  do  net  think  it  is  generally  considered  that 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh  will  ever  seriously  compete 
with  these  old  standard  sorts. 

You  mentioned  particularly  ihe  McIntosh  as 
hardier  and  more  profitable  than  Baldwin.  That  is 
true — so  far  as  it  goes.  My  McIntosh  have  been 
money-makers:  but  here  along  Lake  Ontario  there 
are  seasons  when  fogs  and  rain  make  It  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  Macs  free  from  scab.  From  that 
standpoint  I  consider  McIntosh  an  expensive  and 
somewhat  uncertain  apple  to  raise. 

1  have  had  a  slight  experience  with  the  selling  end 
of  the  apple  industry,  a  factor  which  every  com¬ 
mercial  grower  must  consider;  and  my  observation 
indicates  that  when  it  comes  to  marketing.  McIntosh 
is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  Baldwin.  If  McIntosh 
is  not  put  on  the  market  before  the  holidays,  you 
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are  likely  to  strike  a  snag.  By  the  time  January 
comes  the  Macs  are  soft  and  over-ripe  and,  anyway, 
no  matter  how  sound,  they  are  out  of  vogue,  and  the 
trade  will  have  none  of  them.  Their  cry  then  is 
Paid  wins,  and  Baldwins  they  will  have.  Take  last 
season  as  an  iustanee.  In  October  the  trade  wanted 
Macs  quick  at  $10,  hut  later  the  market  slumped, 
and  anyone  was  lucky  after  that  to  unload  them  at 
any  fair  price.  I  was  interested  in  o  part  car  of 
McIntosh  that  was  kept  too  late.  In  January  we 
finally  induced  a  buyer  to  take  them  at  50  cents 
under  the  market  price  of  Baldwins,  provided  we 
would  fill  the  car  out  with  A  Grade  Baldwins  lit 
25  cents  under  the  market!  Even  then  he  kicked 
on  the  McIntosh,  claiming  they  were  too  ripe. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  season  of  McIntosh 
is  past  by  the  time  the  trade  is  ready  to  take  Bald¬ 
wins.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  New  York  apple 
that  can  ever  take  the  place  of  Baldwin  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  midwinter  trade.  Certainly  I  am  not  going 
to  consent  to  give  Baldwin  up  till  it  shows  greater 
indication  of  deserting  its  post  of  leadership  than  it 
has  done  so  far.  While  this  should  have  been  the 


throw  on  an  enormous  sling  load  of  hay.  When  the 
load  has  come  to  the  point  where  two  horses  can  no 
longer  pull  it  we  bring  the  tractor  into  play  and 
start  to  the  barn,  dragging  one  or  two  of  the  loaded 
ricks.  About  four  ricks  are  required  to  handle  the  hay 
quickly,  the  tractor  returning  two  of  the  empty  ricks 
from  the  barn  as  it  hauls  in  two  of  the  loaded  ricks. 

PUTTING  IN  THE  MOW.— At  the  barn  the  sling 
is  attached  to  the  hay  lift  and  is  drawn  into  the 
mow,  the  same  as  when  a  wagon  load  is  unloaded. 
The  advantage  in  using  this  type  of  tick  is  that  it 
requires  one  loader  and  reduces  the  amount  of  pitch¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  The  tractor,  because  of  its  speed, 
can  make  many  trips  to  and  from  the  barn,  hence 
i educing  the  time  as  compared  with  team  and  wagon 
in  hauling  hay  from  the  field  into  the  barn.  This 
type  of  harvesting  is  also  used  to  advantage  in  mak¬ 
ing  wild  hay  or  marsh  hay.  This  hay  is  generally 
very  slippery,  and  could  not  be  conveniently  pitched 
onto  a  high  wagon.  It  is  also  very  heavy,  and  would 
require  a  lot  of  help  if  it  is  pitched  onto  a  wagon 
and  hauled  any  considerable  distance.  We  have 
seen  such  ricks  used,  too.  to  good  advantage  where 


I  sowed  Grimm  Alfalfa  on  one  meadow  that  udjoins 
one  of  the  weed  lots,  and  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  get 
all  these  new  seeding**  this  year.  Is  there  any  way  to 
compel  him  to  cut  and  destroy  these  weeds?  I  "am  tired 
of  this  neglect  and  carelessness.  farmer. 

New  York. 

E  have  many  questions  much  like  this  one.  The 
complaint  is  quite  general,  in  nearly  every 
township  may  he  found  weedy  farms  from  which  all 
surrounding  lands  are  seeded.  In  New  York  State 
there  are  no  laws  which  compel  a  landowner  to  cut 
or  remove  such  weeds,  except  as  they  grow  on  the 
highway.  Section  54  of  the  highway  law  makes  it 
the  duty  of  landowners  situated  on  the  highway  to 
“cut  and  remove  the  noxious  weeds  growing  within 
the  bounds  of  the  highway,  fronting  such  lands,  at 
least  twice  in  each  year — once  in  the  month  of  June 
and  once  in  the  month  of  August.”  In  case  the  land- 
owner  fails  to  cut  these  weeds  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent  shall  have  the  work  done  and  the  cost  shall 
be  assessed  against  the  owner. 

Beyond  that  we  can  find  no  laws  which  would 
compel  a  man  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  A  good 
neighbor  ought  to  he  willing  to  mow  such  weeds  in 


crop  year  for  most  Baldwin  orchards  in  this  neigh-  hay  is  baled  out  of  the  field.  a  case  such  as  is  given  in  this  letter.  It  is  clearly 

borhood,  I  attach  no  Importance  to  their  apparent  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SLINGS. — In  handling  a  case  where  one  man  causes  serious  damage  to 
failure.  There  was  doubtless  some  ah-  another  by  letting  such  weeds  ripen. 


normal  cause,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see 
Baldwin  “come  hack”  strong  another 
year.  I  might  say  that  in  many  cases 
McIntosh  and  certain  other  varieties 
are  also  shy  where  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  crop.  caul  m.  coates. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  equal  property  da  mage  was  done  in 
other  ways  there  would  be  a  clear  case 
for  damages. 

In  the  ease  of  the  plant  disease 
known  as  black  knot  and  the  insect 
known  as  tent  caterpillar  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law  attempts  a  form  of  regula¬ 
tion.  Here  is  the  section  : 


Section  304-a.  —  Prevention  of  the 
spread  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases 
among  trees  and  plants.  The  tent  cater¬ 
pillar.  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  and  the 
fungus  known  as  black  knot  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  public  nuisances.  When 
owners  of  property  within  this  State 
shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  an  outbreak  of  the  pests 
knowu  as  tent  caterpillar,  forest  tent 
caterpillar  or  the  fungus  known  as  black 
knot  exists,  or  wlteu  said  Commissioner 


or  this  disease  is  damaging  trees  or  plants 
he  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  bo 
made.  If  it  is  found,  ns  a  result  of  such 
investigation.',  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  belifcte  that  such  caterpillar- 
or  fungus  disease  wilt  spread  and  do 
damage  to  trees,  plants  or  other  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
may  order  the  owners  to  destroy  such 
caterpillars  and  such  diseased  trees  and 
the  owners  shall  comply  with  such  order 
under  the  direction  or  surveillance  of  the 
Commissioner  or  his  duly  authorized  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  no  damage  shall  be 
awarded  or  paid  to  any  owner  of  trees  or 
plants  necessarily  destroyed  by  virtue  of 
the  work  performed  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  order. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Atwood,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  connected 
with  the  State  Department,  says  about 
this  law: 

About  1912  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  then  Commissioner  to  forbid  the 
keeping  of  trees  affected  with  black  knot 
and  to  compel  everybody  in  the  Estate  to 
”J  destroy  tent  caterpillars.  A<  the  former 
is  a  widely  distributed  disease,  and  the 
latter  a  native  insect,  widespread,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  sufficient  money 
could  be  Obtained  for  Carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  that  order,  therefore  we  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  localizing  these  two  difficulties  and  a  statute  was 
passed  which  provides  that  if  a  person  com  plains,  for 
instance,  that  his  neighbors  are  not  keeping  black  knot 
cut  from  rheir  orchards,  the  Department  now  can  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  and  if  thought  wise  they  can  order 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  black  knot  involved.  The  same 
is  true  with  the  tent  caterpillar. 

“These  two  provisions  of  law,  if  applied  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds,  it  seems  to  me,  would  produce  good  re¬ 
sults  along  a  line  which  possibly  should  have  been  taken 
up  years  ago.” 


Slings  to  Take  the  Hag  Chan  from  the  Wagon.  Fig.  402 


A  Hag-loader  Saves  Much  Hand  Pitching.  Fig.  403 


any  kind  of  hay  that  is  put  into  the  barn  we  feel 
that  the  use  of  slings  is  a  great  advantage.  Some¬ 
times  slings  are  really  brought  into  use  to  handle 
grain  bundles,  such  as  oats  and  wheat.  There  is 
some  little  disadvantage  iu  using  slings  in  hay  with 
the  lmy-loadcr.  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  twice  during  tiie  load  and  spread  the  slings 
over  the  load.  However,  the  ease  of  handling  over¬ 
balances  any  lost  time  for  the  time  required  to 


CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA. — In  order  to  prevent 
loss  from  clover  and  Alfalfa  it  has  been  our  exper¬ 
ience  iu  handling  these  hays  to  rake  them  soon 
after  cutting,  while  yet  rather  tough,  and  put  the 
hay  into  well-built  heaps  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  shed  the  water.  These  heaps  should  be  built  as 
high  as  possible  and  not  very  thick  through,  so  that 
the  water  may  be  kept  out  of  the  heap  as  much  as 
possible.  Handling  the  hay  iu  this  manner  it  is 
possible  to  cut,  rake  and  heap  10  or  15  acres  before 
it  is  necessary  to  haul  to  the  barns.  When  the  hay 
is  cured  sufficient  in  the  heap  to  be  taken  into  the 
barn  the  tractor  may  bo  again  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Our  plan  is  to  take  a  light  hay  rick  and  put 
under  it  two  runners  made  from  green  saplings. 
The  runners  are  smooth  on  the  bottom,  so  that  they 
will  slide  along  easily  on  the  sod.  In  the  field  a 
team  will  handle  one  of  these  ricks  easily,  dragging 
it  from  place  to  place,  until  a  fairly  large  load  is 
placed  upon  it.  On  the  bottom  of  each  rick  is  placed 
a  bay  sling,  (hie  man  is  given  a  team  and  a  rick 
in  the  field:  the  rick  being  low,  one  man  can  quickly 


spread  the  slings  over  the  load  of  hay.  As  a  rule 
we  feel  that  farmers  allow  their  hay  to  get  too  dry 
before  putting  it  away.  Tills  means  that  many  of 
the  leaves  are  lost,  and  that  the  palutability  is  de¬ 
creased.  The  old  adage  that  “hay  is  ready  for  the 
mow  when  it  is  possible  to  wring  water  out  of  a 
small  bundle  of  hay  by  twisling  it"  seems  to  work 
pretty  good.  Wet  lmy  should  not  he  put  into  a  barn, 
but  we  have  never  experienced  any  serious  difficulty 
in  putting  in  clover  hay  when  it  is  in  a  tough  stage, 
between  the  point  where  the  dew  and  water  is  evap¬ 
orated  and  where  breaking  of  the  hay  begins  when 
trampled  over.  c.  m.  baker. 

Ohio. 

The  Weed  Nuisance  and  the  Law 

There  is  a  farm  that  adjoins  mine  where  weeds  are 
allowed  to  stand  and  grow  year  after  year.  Meadow 
land  if  is.  not  mowed  jusl  for  carelessness  and  neglect 
of  the  owner.  What  can  I  do  to  compel  him  to  cut  these 
weeds?  My  meadows  are  just  over  ihe  fence.  I  have  to 
plow  and  reseed  to  keep  these  weeds  down  on  ni,\  farm 
on  account  of  these  weeds  ou  his  land.  Just  this  Spring 


Starting  in  Poultry 

Two  years  ago  I  left  the  city  for  the  country.  I  am 
working  on  the  property  of  a  business  man.  I  am  mar¬ 
ried.  and  as  I  like  the  chicken  business  my  wife  and  I 
made  up  a  plan  how  to  go  about  it.  Save"  money,  until 
we  could  buy  at  our  opportunity,  for  cash,  the  well- 
known  1ft  acres  and  a  little  house  and  barn.  Then 
keep  on  working  and  start  off  little  by  little  to  raise 
chickens,  sell  eggs,  etc.  Now  for  two  years  1  have 
been  reading  farm  papers  and  books  on  poultry,  and  1 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  "for  and  against”  of  chicken 
farming.  Market  for  my  produce  I  will  make  for  my¬ 
self.  Some  people  told  me.  "If  you  want  to  start  a 
business,  no  matter  what,  you’ve  got  to  have  capital.” 
I  think  where  other  people  started  w  ith  next  to  nothing 
and  got  there,  1  can  do  the  same.  But  one  thing  I  am 
afraid  of.  and  that  is  to  make  costly  mistakes.  Exper¬ 
ience  is  sometimes  a  very  expensive  teacher.  Would  n 
short  course  in  Cornell  or  Rutgers  do  me  any  good? 
Do  they  reach  you  to  become  a  practical  poultry  man? 
Do  they  let  its  do  it  ourselves?  Theory  I  have  plenty, 
here  right  in  the  house,  but  to  pick  up  a  chicken  and 
tell  whether  she  is  a  layer,  cuponizing.  killing  and  pick¬ 
ing.  and  to  run  an  incuhator.  that  is  what  I  need.  How 
much  w  ill  nty  expenses  be?  It  will  take  quite  a  bite  out 
of  our  savings,  but  if  it  Is  worth  the  money  I  will  do  it. 
Working  "ii  a  poultry  plant  will  do  me.  I  think,  not 
much  good,  as  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  get  the  hting 
of  things.  Plants  are  not  alike,  and  they  do  not  want 
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PATENT  APPLIED  FOB 


The  New  PaSaCo 
Basket  Liner 


A  valuable  invention  that  protects  against  bruising 
by  hoops,  staples  andclinched  ends  of  wire  handles; 
1  shows  the  Liner  flat;  2  shows  ends  interlocked  . 
3  shows  how  it  fits  in  basket,  making  a  smooth, 
perfect  lining.  Does  not  change  capacity  of  basket. 
Inexpensive;  easy  to  install ;  makes  more  attrac¬ 
tive  pack.  Especially  fine  for  early  apples  and 
apples  for  storage. 

Yt/DITP  pOR  Hundreds  oi  thousands  will  be 
used  this  year.  Write  now  for 
SAMPLE  sample  and  price  in  quantities. 

PACKAGE  SALES  CORPORATION 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

Firs!  Class  Second-Hsnrt  Peach  and 
Tomato  Carriers.  fompJelo  with  tills 
mnl  divider  Also  Union  Crates, 
Kerry  Orhtes,  Ere  Cosr«.  Baskets 
uii\!  ollivr  Food  Put'Uar.e*.  All 
roDtaini’)*  Aju  in  a*.  £<>1*4  as  new 
conilltiiiiiaml  tendy  fur  Slutwnt  use. 
Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 
Let  us  quote  yt*u — That *s  AH 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  John.on  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT’S  HAIRY  VETCH 

A  great  cover  crop.  Builds  up  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  is  free  frotn  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

Write  for  price  and  Scoff's  Seed  Book 
It  tell s  about  this  valuable  crop 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  marVsvilAVomio 


HL.ATE  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Dullish  Bull  Head,  Laic  Flat  Pnti’li,  Savoy,  Copenhagen, 
500  for  :  1,000  for  .50.  P.  Paid.  CauUMower,  *6«t»  per 
100.  All  kinds  of  Flower  Plants.  DAVID  H0UWA*.  tUrllj,  Del 


For  Sale-New  Farm  Truck  Body 

Price,  >60.  FRANK  PARKtR.t 58  Jamaica  Av'..,Akturta.  1,.  t.,  h.l 


Mammoth  Rosen  RYE 

A  lde  yielder.  Seed  selected  from  heavy  straw, 
about  six  feet  ill  height,  Price  of  straw  quoted 
in  this  paper  July  15tli,  up  to  $42.00  per  ton. 
Price  #2.00  per  bu.,  i'\  O  B.,  Tivoli,  N.  V., 
bags  extra,  20  cents  each. 

EDtVARD  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Celery,  Cauliflower,  Ke«l  Cabbage,  40c — 100;  300 — 
SI;  1,000—  $2.7  0.  Cabbage,  3t»c— 100  ,  500-SI; 
1  000— $1.50,  Post  Paid,  special  price  on  large  or¬ 
ders.  Catalog  Free.  W  S.  FORD  S  SON,  Hartly.  Delaware 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWKKRRY  PLANTS  for  Alljust  and  Fall  planting.  Pot- 
crown  and  runner  plant*  that  will  tear  fruit  next  Summer. 
RASPHkKftV.  BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY, 
CURRANT.  GU  A  PE  plants  :  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB  root*: 
ROSES.  SHRUBS,  for  Pall  planting 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  PLANTS  (R^SV) 

CAULIFLOWER  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY.  CABBAGE. 
KALE  plan!. ;  ASTER.  SALVIA.  PANSY.  SNAPDRAGON. 
ZINNIA  plants;  DELPHINIUM.  HOLLYHOCK.  COLUMBINE. 
FOXGLOVE.  GA1LLARDIA,  WALLFLOWER  and  other  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plane* 

Caialog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


to  waste  time  with  would-be  chicken 
farmers.  J-O. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  plan  of  working  until  you  have 
;i  place  paid  for  and  also  more  or  loss 
working  capital  is  sound.  Do  not  let 
anyone  talk  you  away  from  that.  You 
will  need  liquid  capital  when  you  start. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  invest  cash  at 
times,  and  you  will  need  a  fair  supply. 
Under  your  circumstances  we  advise  you 
to  attend  one  of  the  short  courses  in 
poultry  culture.  It  will  probably  cost 
you  $500  or  more  to  get  the  full  benefit 
Of  it.  but  you  will  be  repaid.  We  are 
quite  surprised  at  the  number  of  cases 
like  yours  which  are  reported  to  us.  It 
means  a  new  kind  of  back-to-the-landing 
— and  a  good  kind.  too. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Six  persons  were  killed 
July  16  when  a  Maine  Central  train 
struck  an  automobile  at  a  crossing  near 
Burnham  Junction.  A  baby  in  its 
mother's  arms  escaped  uninjured,  while 
five  of  the  seven  occupants  of  the  ear 
were  instantly  killed.  A  sixth  died  in  a 
hospital.  The  dead  include  Road  Com¬ 
missioner  Edart  Varney,  his  wife  and 
seven-year-old  son.  fill  of  Burnham  ;  Miss 
Hinckley,  a  school  teacher,  of  Swamp- 
seott,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mass, 

Rights  of  American  citizenship  were 
bestowed  upon  150,000  aliens  in  the  New 
York  district  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended.  Estimating  by  countries, 
Russians  led,  with  Italians  second. 
These  are  the  outstanding  facts  in  the 
yearly  report  of  Merton  A.  Sturges.  head 
of  the  New  York  district  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  lie  says  there  were  about  45,000 
applications  considered  and  41,000 
granted.  This  means,  including  wives 
and  minor  children,  that  about  150,000 
came  into  citizenship,  Refusals  were 
mainly  for  moral  reasons.  Illiteracy 
does  not  figure.  The  alien  is  not  required 
to  read  or  write,  but  only  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  in  applying  for  citizenship.  The 
literacy  test  is  for  voting. 

H.  II.  Duval.  Sheriff  of  Brooke  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  six  other  men.  said  to  have 
been  union  coal  miners,  met  death  July 
17  at  Clifton ville,  W.  Va.,  and  more  than 
two  dozen  men  were  wounded  when  a 
score  of  armed  guards  sought  ro  repulse 
an  attack  made  on  the  tipple  of  the  Rich¬ 
land  Mining  Company's  Clifton  mine  by 
a  force  estimated  at  MW  men.  After  a 
battle  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  in 
which  thousands  of  shots  from  revolvers 
and  rifles  were  exchanged,  the  attackers 
were  driven  off  and  a  score  of  prisoners 
were  captured  and  placed  in  the  county 
jail.  The  hodies  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
'  other  slain  men  were  brought  to  Wells- 
burg.  No  means  of  identification  were 
found  on  any  of  the  miners,  all  of  whom 
were  foreigners* 

Twenty-five  non-union  miners  about  to 
enter  the  mine  of  the  Butler  Thacker 
Coal  Company  at  Ottawa.  Boone  County, 
W.  Va..  July  18,  were  fired  upon,  and 
an  examination  of  the  mine,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shooting,  revealed  a  dynamite 
trap  concealed  under  the  tracks  about  800 
feet  front  the  mouth  of  the  operation, 
according  to  information  received  by 
Colonel  Jackson  Arnold,  head  of  the 
State  police.  It  was  stated  by  L.  'W. 
Helm  in  toller,  superintendent  of  the  mine, 
that  200  shots  were  tiro'd  at  the  workmen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  as  they  wore 
about  to  enter, 

A  fire  attended  by  a  series  of  explo¬ 
sions  that  rocked  the  earth  within  a 
radius  of  several  blocks  and  terrified 
tenement  dwellers  of  the  district  started 
July  18  in  the  seven-story  warehouse  of 
the'  Manufacturers*  Transit  Company. 
Jane  and  West  Twelfth  Streets.  New 
York,  and  was  still  burning  IS  hours 
later.  At  that  hour  the  tire  had  already 
caused  deaths  of  two  firemen.  MO  others 
had  been  injured  so  seriously  that  they 
had  to  be  sent  to  hospitals  and  fumes  and 
smoke  had  so  inflamed  the  throats  and 
eyes  of  more  than  *400  persons  that  they 
required  medical  attention.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  persons  wore  driven  frotn  the  tene¬ 
ments  in  the  neighborhood  and  property 
damage  estimated  at  $1,000,000  was 
caused.  Stored  chemicals  caused  the  dan¬ 
gerous  fumes. 

Six  suits  against  Williamson  County, 
III.;  were  tiled  July  18  for  $217,420  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  Herrin  massa¬ 
cre,  These  are  the  first  suits  to  be  tiled, 
hut  others  are  expected,  as  nunc  of  these 
is  from  families  of  the  10  men  who  were 
slaughtered.  The  largest  claim  -  for 
nearly  $200.000 — was  filed  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Coal  Company  for  damages 
to  its  mine  and  automobile,  which  was 
ambushed.  The  Hamilton  I.ester  Coal 
Company  filed  suit  for  $17,000  damages 
to  tin*  steam  shovels  in  u  mino  win  Hi 
were  also  blown  up  during  the  riot,  In¬ 
dividual  claims  ranging  from  $200  to 
$1,000  were  filed  by  Mike  Molah.  <  arl 
Minikins  and  Robert  McLennan  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  wearing  apparel  _  and  personal 
property  lost  during  the  riots. 

WAS  II  IN  ETON, — President  llarding 
July  18  called  upon  tin*  Governors  of  all 
coal  producing  States  to  co-operate  in 
giving  the  fullest  protection  to  men  who 
wished  to  work  ill  the  coal  mines.  This 
action  was  taken  to  give  to  the  operators 
every  possible  aid  in  producing  coal  with 
any  workers  they  may  be  able  to  get. 
I  The  President  wants  them  to  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  make  good  on  pri- 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

MADE 
IN 
)  4 

'sizes 


For  30 

Days  Only-Lowest 
Prices,  Easiest  Terms 

,  rTo  introduce  these  famous  cutters  in  territories  where  they 
are  still  unknown— to  prove  their  wonderful  merit,  their  1 
100!,  efficiency— we  otter  for  30  days  only  special  terms,  and  | 
the  lowest  prices  that  will  ever  be  quoted  on  Rosa  Cutters. 

Ensilage  Cutte  rs) 


ARE  REAL  BARGAINS 

They  are  the  lowest  priced  cutters  on  the  market,  bar  none. 
Cut  cleaner,  operate  25  per  cent  easier,  save  25  per  cent  in 
fuel,  have  25  per  cent  larger  capacity,  proven  by  actual 
! ,  v( and  by*  experience  of  thousands  of  owners.  You  Ret. 
all  this  in  ROSS  cutters,  plus  nil  modem  improvements  and 
construction  dentils  noclt  a s  6  Ian  distribution  blower, 
angle  steel  blower  fans,  angle  steel  frame,  ball  bearing 
end  thrust  Knife  adjustment,  reversible  steel  cutting 
bar  and  many  other  features  not  found  on  any  other,  and 
still  ROSS  prices  are  lowest.  The  biggest  cutter  value  your 
dollar  will  buy.  Let  us  show  you. 

No  Cash— No— Deposit— No  Interest 

Order  ynur  ROSS  cottar  tod*?,  tomorrow,  or  wbcne>«r  you  w* 
rc*4y.  No  nonet  of  waiting  to  Jt*r***t  crop*  »nd  ««lcwsM.  KonocO 
of  depending  oi  «om«  nalffhhor  *  rjjlter  or  I*®  vine  (incy  Pf*c®° 
beve  your  silo  filled.  Our  terms  make  it.  etiay  to  own  a  KOS>b.  No 
caah.  no  inter***,  no  deposit.  We  trust  you.  Pay  this  fall  or  Jan. 
Istrfir  in  the  spring,  whlchover  ftuita  you  beat.  It  moans  tna  boat 
cutter  made  on  »  aaje«t  terms  ever  offered.  Write  today  for  lltcratax*,^ 

E.W.  ROSS  company: 

Dept.  633  Springfield,  Ohio., 


I  All  machines 
equipped  with  blow-8 
,  er  ana  traveling  feed 
table,  30  ft.  of  blower  ' 
pipe  and  top  elbow. 


$143 


NOW  BUYS  BOSS  NO.  30 
MOUNTED  ON  LEGS 

Roas  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made  in  four 
sires.  A  cutter  lor  (.’very  need. — to  match 
any  power. 

Nt*.  30  is  tin  made  with  four  wheel  I 
mounting  as  shown  n  illustration,  with 

3  to  !>  tuna  per  hour  capacity,  require  a 

4  to  6  horsepower. 

No.  40  with  four  wheel  mounting  linn  0 
to  8  ton  per  hour  capacity,  requires  8  to 
1 0  horsepower  to  operate*. 

No.  ol>  with,  four  wheel  mounting  ha*-  8 
to  1 0  ton  per  hour  capacity,  requires 
10  to  12  horsepower. 

No.  CO  with  lour  wheel  mounting  haa 
12  to  t  3  ton  per  hour  capacity,  requires 
12  to  15  horse; tower. 

All  the  above  machine*  at  our  anrcUl  bnrvuin  prices. 
Tbr  lower,!  priced  i-utt.rs  of  all  are  fully  equip 
with  blower  traveling  Ublfl — also  80  Jt.  of  U 

erpipe  and  top  Hbow.  longth  of  cut  one-fourth.  ono*l 
hllftndl  inch  ferallTaSsm.  and  don’t  forget  theael 
cottars  have  72  year#  manufactunnic  experience  built! 
Into  them— not  an  experiment  or  make  Ahilt  -look  any- 1 
iwberc,  everywhere,  and  you  won't  find  u  cheaper  cut^j 
tec  or  a  bettcxfcuUci  than  tbo  fnmoua  Kona. 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers 


have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  and  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 

Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  vou  would  express  to  Mr,  (Vdlingwood  the 
pleasure  that  it  gave  us.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M-  II.  M. 

It  is  rare  that,  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  This  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature.  It  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50.  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid  a  copy  of  "Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 


Town . . . 

State . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


vate  operations  before  the  Government 
plants  the  llag  in  the  coal  fields  and  be¬ 
gins  operations  on  iis  own  account.  The 
Gowminent  will  step  in  only  when  every 
other  resource  has  been  exhausted.  The 
present  effort  is,  however,  it  was  officially 
stated,  the  Iasi  line  upon  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  rights  will  he  defended  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  undertakes  to  commandeer  labor 
and  coal. 

The  special  Grand  Jury  appointed  to 
investigate  colossal  war  frauds  against 
the  United  States  Government  returned 
July  18  the  first  of  its  indictments.  Ten 
men  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government  through  the  sale 
of  $2,000,000  worth  of  surplus  lumber 
left  on  the  hands  of  the  War  Department 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  prosecutions 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  recover  for  the  Treasury  huge  sums 
alleged  to  have  been  diverted  as  war  graft 
and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
Those  indicted  an*  John  Lomis  Phillips, 
ThnmaHville,  Ga„  Republican  Slate  Chair¬ 
man  of  Georgia  ;  John  Stephens,  lumber 
dealer.  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Charles  S. 
Shotwell,  New  York,  approvals  officer  of 
material  disposal  and  salvage  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Air  Service  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment :  George  M.  Chambers.  Newark.  N. 
,T.,  lumber  expert  and  appraiser  for  the 
War  Department;  Frank  T.  Sullivan, 
lumber  dealer  of  Buffalo ;  Ernest  C. 
Morse,  New  York  City,  former  director  of 
sales  of  surplus  lumber  for  the  War  De- 
partmenl  ;  Roland  Perry  of  Washington, 
D,  C. ;  Charles  Phillips,  agent  for  Phil¬ 
lips  &  Stephens,  and  Gns  Eitzen  and 
Mitchell  Touart,  Jr.,  lumber  dealers  of 
Pensacola.  Fla. 


A  .  L  t  t  .U  .  V  .  ’  »  '  '  >  ‘  A  "  XJ  *  *  -  .Kill'll^,  !  V. 

farmers'  associations  which  hold  meetings 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Amherst,  during  Farmers'  Week 
are:  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation.  July  25-26;  Massachusetts 
Poultry  Association,  July  25-26-27 ; 
Western  Massachusetts  Market  Garden 
Associations,  July  28;  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fanners’  Protective  Association, 
July  28:  Holstein  Breeders*  Association, 
July  26;  Tobacco  Growers’  Association, 
July  28.  „  .  , 

Harold  <>.  Nevin  and  Leon  Smith, 
aviators,  were  lined  $4  and  costs  by  Jus¬ 
tice  of  (he  Peace  C.  C.  Rowan  at  Punx- 
sutawney.  I*a..  July  17.  on  a  charge  of 
trespassing  oyer  the  land  of  O.  F.  Grube, 
a  farmer  residing  near  that  to'vn.^  .  I  he 
two  fliers  have  been  giving  exhibitions. 
Mr.  Grube  objected  to  their  flying  over 
his  farm,  which  is  posted  against  tres¬ 
passers.  When  the  aviators  refused  to 
discontinue  their  flights  which  carried 
them  over  the  Grube  property,  which  they 
•  •  •  *  an 

ad 
a 
He 
but 
11  he 

appealed.  _  _  _  . 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday.  August  0.  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 

Ithaca,  NT.  Y.  _  _  - 

The  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  a 
basket  picnic  at  the  home  of  Mr.  1  liilip 
Du  Hois  at  New  Paltz,  X.  Y.,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  5. 
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The  Conversion  of  Dad 


WHEREIN  DAD  AT  LAST  SEES  THE 
DOOR,  THROUGH  WHICH  MOTHER  , 
SON  HAVE  ALREADY  STARTED 


Nugget  was  getting  as  much  milk  out  of 
six  purebred  cows  as  his  father  had  out 
of  12,  and  the  test  was  higher.  One 
morning  John  announced  at  the  breakfast 
table  that  lie  meant  to  cull  the  flock  of 
hens. 

"No,  sii  ee  !  lou  don't  cull  no  hens  on 
my  farm.  Them  hens'll  stay  as  they 
are."  That  settled  that. 

Thursday  morning  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  i  dad's  special  friend  i  came  in  for 
a  little  visit. 

“Say,  Jim,  you  know  the  Farm  Bureau 
man  has  been  up  and  culled  my  flock  of 
hens  two  weeks  ago.  I  felt  sort  o'  blue 
when  it  took  out  more  than  1  thought  it 
ought  to.  But.  say,  I'm  getting  just  as 
many  eggs  as  I  did  before.  Ten  of  us  up 
there  on  the  hill  have  joined  the  wool 
pool.  I  say,  if  we  fellers  would  just 
stick  together  (through  the  help  of  the 
Farm  Bureau)  to  sell  our  hay  and  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  set  price.  I  believe  we  could  do 
it.  I  bet  that  would  beat  legislation,  al¬ 
though  legislation  on  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  will  help,  too." 

Even  then  Jim  wasn’t  fully  convinced. 
Things  that  never  had  been  done  didn't 
need  to  lie  done  now.  Folks  were  getting 
too  fast  nowadays.  lie  had  earned  his 
farm  through  hard  work.  lie  guessed  lie 
knew  as  ranch  about  farming  as  anyone. 
So  ho  argued  to  his  wife  after  their  vis¬ 
itor  was  gone. 

"TV  ell.  I  know.  James,  you  are  all 
right  in  most  things.  Why  can’t  we  look 
up  and  enjoy  our  farm  life  together? 


Old  Jim  Nugget  was  a  hard-headed  old 
person.  All  lie  thought  of  was  money 
and  how  to  hoard  it  up.  To  be  sure,  lie 
had  some  good  points.  He  had  started 
with  nothing;  and  now  he  was  spoken  of 
as  a  rich  man — owner  of  one  of  the  best, 
farms  in  the  county. 

When  he  married  Nancy  Smith,  a  fat, 
jolly  girl,  he  had  a  team  of  horses  and  a 
lumber  wagon.  Nancy  bad  been  brought 
up  right.  She  knew  how  to  do  all  kinds 
of  housework  (butchering  included),  sew¬ 
ing  and  rnilkiug.  To  make  her  an  ideal 
wife,  she  was  always  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  everything.  There  wasn’t 
anything  that  didn't  hove  a  little  fun  in 
it:  no  matter  how  much  her  husband 
found  fault. 

Well,  they  started  out  working  a  farm 
on  shares.  Nancy's  mother  provided  her 
with  the  necessary  things  for  the  house, 
and  her  husband  borrowed  what  tools  he 
couldn't  get  along  without. 

In  the  course  of  time  three  babies 
came — John,  Alice  and  Betty.  It  was 
pretty  hard  scratching  to  get  along.  They 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  some¬ 
times  better  and  sometimes  worse.  Jim 
worked  so  hard  all  day  that  when  night 
came  he  just  threw  himself  in  bed  to 
sleep.  “Ma"  could  take  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  With  Nancy  it  was  different.  In 
spite  of  all  the  hard  work  she  still  took  a 


Back  to  the 
Grain.  Fields 
For  Health 


Grape-Nuts  is  a  regular  “  three  bags 
full 99  of  the  best  food  qualities  of  whole 
wheat  flour  and  malted  barley,  carefully 
mixed  and  slowly  baked  — 

To  develop  all  their  appetizing  flavor, 

To  preserve  all  their  wholesomeness, 

And  to  provide  nature’s  “broom”  that 
keeps  the  digestive  system  spick  and 
span. 

1  here’s  not  a  bit  of  artificial  sweetening 
in  Grape-Nuts — it  just  becomes  sweet  of 
its  own  accord 


the  long  baking. 

And  that  enticing  flavor— how  good  it 
is  with  good  milk  or  cream  !  Fruits, 
too,  fresh  or  cooked,  add  to  the  delight 
of  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts,  morning,  noon 
or  sundown. 

It  is  a  compact,  ready-to-eat  food — no 
cooking  needed.  Why  not  try  it  for 
tomorrow’s  breakfast? 


The  Cheerful 


Belter  Ifnlf' 


little  time  to  play  with  the  children. 
Sometimes  she  read  t<>  them  or  told  them 
stories  while  she  worked  the  butter.  In 
short,  she  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  homely  little  joys  that  carried  her  out 
of  the  drudgery  of  everyday  life.  The 
children,  too,  early  formed  this  habit. 
Poor  Jim,  with  a  lot  of  debt  on  bis  back 
— lie  took  no  pleasure  in  wife  or  children. 
Just  the  old  grind  of  work. 

Then  came  a  big  hop  crop.  That  was  a 
starter,  Jim  took  the  money  and  bought 
a  farm  of  lfit)  acres.  The  farm  was  rath¬ 
er  run  down,  but  there  were  good  build¬ 
ings  on  it.  Hired  help  was  cheap  then, 
and  as  Jim  and  Nancy  were  both  good 
managers,  things  began  to  prosper.  The 
farm  was  picked  up  and  buildings  put  in 
shape.  The  house  was  remodeled  to  some 
extent.  By  this  time  the  children  were 
big  enough  to  help,  too. 

From  force  of  habit,  Jim  never  saw 
anything  ahead  except  the  work  and  the 
money  he  expected  to  make.  What  he 
had  gained  lie  credited  all  to  himself.  It 
was  **  1/ 1/  farm,  »///  house,  my  tools.  /  did 
it  all.  He  forgot  his  wife’s  patient  help, 
how  she  worked  to  save  on  every  corner, 
and  how  she  worked  to  educate  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  spite  of  everything 

Well,  the  girls  did  fine.  One  was  a 
stenographer,  and  the  other  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  a  nearby  college.  The 
boy  took  a  course  at  the  agricultural 
school  when  he  was  older.  Before  that  lie 
had  to  stay  home  to  help  his  father. 
When  he  came  home  he  was  chock  full  of 
new  ideas — purebred  stock.  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing.  selected  seeds,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Dairymen's  League,  etc. 

Dad  couldn’t  see  any  use  in  purebred 
stock,  selected  seed  or  the  Farm  Bureau. 
“The  League  may  be  all  right.  That 
other  stuff  is  bosh!  I  never  went  to  all 
that,  trouble,  and  T  own  a  farm  of  my 
own.  1  did  it  all  myself." 

“Times  have  changed,  dad.  If  you 
aren’t  in  the  swing  of  the  times  you're 
lost.’’ 

"Well,  you  go  ahead,  and  if  you  can 
make  it  work,  all  right.  I'll  have  to  see 
it  first  before  I'll  believe  it.’’ 

The  first  thing  the  boy  did  was  to  buy 
a  purebred  cow  at  a  very  high  price.  It 
was  a  bad  start,  dad  said.  Ho  might  bet¬ 
ter  have  bought  a  couple  of  heifers  for 
less  money.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  At 
any  rate,  the  cow  died  of  [he  bloat  within 
a  year. 

John  was  something  of  his  mother’s 
type,  jolly  and  happy-go-lucky.  He 
turned  around  and  bought  three  purebred 
Holstein  heifers  at  a  moderate  price.  A 
year  Inter  lie  had  a  good  chance  at  an 
auction  to  get  three  more  Holstein  cows. 
Then  lie  had  them  tuberculin  tested,  and 
he  also  tested  the  milk  for  butterfat. 
Somehow  it  got  noised  around  that  John 


Why  not  take  pleasure  in  letting  John  do 
some  of  the  things  hi-  has  been  taught  at 
the  State  school?  We  don't  want  to  get 
behind  all  of  our  neighbors  in  new  meth¬ 
ods.  As  for  me.  I  joined  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  last  week.  Now.  I  must  go  and 
mold  up  my  Dutch  cheese." 

Half  way  across  the  room  she  paused 
and  looked  back.  “Say.  honey,  will  you 
hitch  up  old  Maud  tonight  and  take  "me 
down  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  bureaus?  They  have  community 
singing.”  Laughingly  site  turned  away. 

It  was  this  jolly  way  of  hers  that  had 
always  charmed  him.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  churlish 
ways. 

He  jumped  up  with  a  sudden  start  and 
went  to  the  barn.  "1  guess  I  may  as 
well  hitch  up  old  Maud  and  sing  a  little, 
too.  Fin  not  going  to  let  everybody  get 
ahead  of  nio.  I  <jo  think  co-npprativc 
marketing  is  the  only  way  out  for  out¬ 
produce.  sind  tin-  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  is  the  door  that  leads  to  it.  I'll  have 
to  give  in.  John  and  our  neighbor  are 
right.  Bur  I  sha'n’t  own  it  to  them.  Not 
just  yet.  anyway.'  Thus  he  soliloquized 
to  himself. 

TV  lint  happened  in  the  next  few  weeks 
tio  one  knows.  John  told  his  mother  on 
tin-  sl\  that  his  dad  was  the  best  father 
out.  Mother,  when  she  was  looking  for 
some  patches  for  the  overalls,  ran  on 
dad  s  diary,  wherein  were  penned  these 
words : 

'  Where  results  grow,  there  are  five 
doors.  One  says  co-operation;  two, 
I* arm  Bureau  Federation;  three,  legisla¬ 
tion  :  four,  determination ;  five,  recreation 
at  home  and  abroad. 

MRS.  CHARLES  K.  OTTMAX. 


Pruning  Chrysanthemums 

Can  the  tall  perennial  garden  Cbrysan- 
themums  be  pruned  so  they  will  be  more 
stock \  and  less  straggling,  or  must  one 
buy  only  the  dwarf  growing  varieties?  If 
the  tall  ones  can  he  pruned,  how  do  vou 
do  it?  4  w  « 

Massachusetts. 


While  the  tall  Chrysanthemums  may 
lie  lunched  hack  to  produce  more  stocky 
growth,  they  cannot  be  sharply  pruned 
to  a  compact  dwarf  habit.  Tiie  center 
ui  t lie  shoot  should  be*  pinched  out  when 
It  IS  about  1  in.  tall,  which  will  cause  a 
branching  grow  th.  The  plants  should  be 
staked  early  in  the  season,  and  kept  tied 
up.  You  thus  prevent  them  from  falling 
down  and  .sprawling  about,  and  if  you 
use  wooden  stakes  painted  green  they  are 
no[  very  conspicuous,  and  are  neat  in 
appearance.  If  this  early  {duelling  is 
given  to  induce  bushy  growth  and  the 
plauts  are  then  properly  staked,  vou  will 
have  good  results  front  the  taller  sorts. 


“ There’s  a  Reason 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living’ 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

c_y4n  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico.  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

‘A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

<^^r4TLEM|:N — Er»c,°secl  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


^tate . .  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Marke 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CIT'9-BN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Boneless  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  20e;  kettle 
roasts.  lb-  8  to  14c;  porterhouse  steak, 
lb,,  25c;  bamburg,  lb..  18c;  round  steak, 
lb..  23  to  24c ;  lamb  chops*  lb..  30  to  35o ; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  ISc; 
roasting  pigs,  lb..  35c;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c; 
pork  loin,  lb-*  20c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  -4c ; 
six-months’  pigs,  encli.  $0 ;  Dold  bacon, 
lb.,  20c;  veal  chops,  lb..  30c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb..  35c ;  rabbits,  lb..  25c;  bullheads,  lb.. 
30c ;  cols,  lb.,  20c  (Susquehanna  River  1. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c ;  heavy 
fowls,  lb.,  2Sc ;  old  roosters,  lb..  35a ; 
geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  chicks,  day  old. 
each,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy  lb.. 
35c* :  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  38c ;  ge^se. 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  32c;  brown,  30c; 
(luck  eggs,  20c. 

Milk.  qt..  8c;  buttermilk.  5c;  skim- 
milk.  5c;  cream,  qt..  7c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery  and  dairy,  lb.,  42c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  28c;  skim.  17c:  cottage  cheese,  per 
roll,  5c ;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  15c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c ;  new  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal..  40c. 

Strawberries,  qt..  20  to  22c;  asparagus. 
12%c;  boots,  bunch,  7c:  per  bu.,  $1.25 : 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c ;  carrots,  bunch. 
5c;  celery.  12%c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
each,  5<* ;  onions,  lb.,  Se;  potatoes,  bu., 
95c :  radishes,  white,  bunch.  5c :  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bunch.  7c;  cucumbers,  each.  3  to 
4c;  horseradish,  bottle,  10c  ;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c ;  potatoes,  peck.  new.  30c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35 ;  pens,  qt.,  15c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  lb..  10c:  spinach,  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb..  12c; 
lamb.  Spring,  lb..  30  to  35c:  beef,  lb.,  7 
to  9c ;  veal,  lb.,  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Pucks,  lb..  25  to  30c : 
broilers,  lb..  2So ;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
geese,  lb..  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to  60c  ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40e ;  fowls,  lb..  40  to  45c : 
geese,  lb..  40  to  45c :  rabbits,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  3S  to  45c;  eggs.  30e;  duck 
eggs.  40c  .  Italian  cheese,  lb..  35c. 

Apples,  qt.,  10c;  strawberries,  qt.,  20 
to  25c ;  per  crate.  $5  to  $7 ;  cherries,  qt.. 
10  to  15c;  per  crate,  $2.50:  Columbia 
berries,  crate.  $8  to  $9;  gooseberries,  qt., 
15c;  red  raspbeiries.  qt.,  30  to  40c: 
black  raspberries,  crate,  $6:  currants, 
qt.  15  to  20c-  per  crate,  $3  to  $4;  huckle¬ 
berries.  qt..  30c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1;  beans. 
Italian,  bu..  $3;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  50 
to  ROc;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots.  per  doz.  clinches.  50c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  $1.50  to  $1.7."  ;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  50c;  garlic,  lb..  20  to  25c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  per  head,  3  to  5e*  Boston,  per  doz., 
80c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
30c;  potatoes,  bn.,  ROc  b  $1,20;  peas, 
bu..  32;  romaine,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c: 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30c;  spinach,  bu.. 
50c;  string  beans,  qt,,  30c:  tomatoes,  bu.. 
$10;  per  qt.,  35c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches, 
50c 

Ilav.  No.  1.  ton,  $20:  No.  2.  $18: 
No.  3.  $1R;  Timothy.  $20;  straw,  ton, 
$1R  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  lb.,  14  to  17c  forequar¬ 
ters.  S  to  9c;  hindquarters,  lb.._18  to  20c: 
dressed  hogs,  light,  12  to  15c;  heavy. 
10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c: 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to  18c;  mutton, 
ib..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
fowls,  24  to  26c;  old  roosters,  lb..  13  to 
15c:  guinea  fowl,  45  to  55c;  ducks,  lb- 
20  to  22c:  geese,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  turkeys, 
lb..  30  to  40c. 

Eggs,  28  to  30c ;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Currants,  red.  lb..  10  to  12c;  cherries, 
sour.  lb..  4  to  5c:  black  and  white,  1b- 
7  to  9c;  raspberries,  red.  pL.  12  to  15c; 
black,  per  crate,  $4.50  to  $5:  strawber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $3  25  to  $3.50;  per  qt.,  IS  to 
20c;  watermelons,  each,  30  to  40c. _ 

Asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches.  75c  to 
$1  :  large,  dnz.,  $2.60  to  $3;  beets,  new. 
doz.  bunches.  3ft  to  35c;  beans,  wax,  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  40c;  beans,  green.  14-qt. 
basket,  30  "o  40e ;  cabbage,  new.  crate. 
75  to  90c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
.°0c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1:  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.  $1  to  $1.25;  green  peas, 
bn..  $2.75  to  $3;  lettuce,  doz  beads,  25 
to  40c ;  head,  dbz.,  65  to  75c:  onions,  dry. 
bu  .  $1.50  to  $2;  green.  <h>z.  bunches,  20 
to  25e;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c; 
spinach,  bn..  40  to  50c;  Summer  squash, 
doz..  65c  to  $1.25:  tomatoes,  Tb.,  20  to 
25c:  12Vii  lb.  basket.  $2,25  to  $2.50; 
turnips.  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz,  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked  red 
marrow.  $8;  white  marrow  $7.50:  red 
kidney,  white  kidney,  $8;  pea,  $7.50: 
medium.  $7.50:  yellow-eye.  $8;  Imperials. 
86. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  7c;  No.  2.  6c: 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  7c;  No.  2.  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each. 
$2  to  $3:  lamb  skins,  each.  $1  to  $1.50; 
calf.  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2.  lie. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn, 
shelled,  bn..  70  to  72c:  oats,  bu.,  46  to 
47c:  rye,  bu,.  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw, 
ton.JV  to  818. 


t  New 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  steady  for  the 
most  part,  with  a  large  amount  of  stuff 
moving.  Rains  con'inue.  though  not  so 
heavy  as  formerly.  Farmers  are  much 
handicapped  with  their  work.  Hay  is 
damaged  and  crops  are  weedy. 

RUTTER - CHEESE — RUGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery.  34  to  41c; 
dairy.  30  to  36c ;  crocks.  29  to  $Gc ;  com¬ 
mon.  24  to  28c.  Cheese,  steady :  flats,  21 
to  22c ;  dairies  and  longhorns.  22  to  23c ; 
limburger,  25  to  26c:  Swiss.  25  to  30c. 
Eggs,  active;  hennery.  31  to  34c;  State 
and  Western  candled.  27  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkey.  45  to 
50c :  fowl.  22  to  32c ;  broilers.  38  to  42c ; 
chickens.  26  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
22c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c :  geese.  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  25  to  27c; 
broilers.  28  to  40c;  chickens,  26  to  34c; 
old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks.  22  to  26c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Southern  or  Astraehau, 
hamper.  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes,  easier:  best 
homegrown,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  seconds, 
75  to  90c;  Carolina  and  Eastern  Shore, 
bbl..  $4  to  $4.50. 

PEACHES — MELONS 

Peaches,  firmer ;  Georgia,  c-rate,  $2.50 
to  $3.25;  homegrown,  3-ib.  basket,  20  to 
25c.  Cantaloupes,  firm ;  crate,  75c  to 
$1.25;  boneydews.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.  re¬ 
tailing  50c  each.  Watermelons,  active; 
each,  25  to  75c. 

CHERRIES — BERRIES 

Cherries,  quiet:  sour.  4-qt.  basket,  25 
to  40c ;  sweet.  50  to  75c.  Raspberries, 
red,  qt.,  20  to  25c:  black  and  purple.  15 
to  20c.  Huckleberries,  firm;  qt-  17  to 
20c.  Currants,  steady  ;  red.  qt.,  15  to  20c. 

REANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  all  sorts,  ewt-  $9.50  to 
$10.  Onions,  weak :  white  and  yellow. 
California,  crate.  $2.25;  Kentucky.  ewt.. 
82.75  to  $3;  Virginia,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Asparagus,  lb., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  string  beans,  bu..  7oe  to 
$1 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  cwt„  $1  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.50;  celery,  bunch,  35  to  40c: 
corn.  doz.  ears.  35  to  40c;  cucumbers, 
hamper.  50c  to  $1,  retailing  5  to  10c 
each;  lettuce,  box.  40  to  75c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  40e:  peas.  bag.  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  peppers,  hamper.  $1.75  to  $3 : 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c :  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
20  to  25c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  nominal;  light  comb,  lb-  15  to 
22c;  dark.  10  to  12c,  Maple  products, 
dull:  sugar,  lb-  8  to  14c:  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to 
$21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$18  to  $10;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  817  to 
$18.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $21.50; 
middlings.  $23.50;  red  dog.  $33.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $48.50;  oilmeal.  $44:  hom¬ 
iny,  $29.50:  gluten.  $33.75;  oat  feed.  $13; 
rye  middlings,  $33.75.  J.  w.  0. 


Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of 
Markets) 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  early  apples  have 
been  lying  on  the  ground  in  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  for  the  want  of 
a  market.  Markets,  both  large  and  small, 
have  been  overloaded  with  windfalls  and 
ordinary  grades  of  apples,  and  under  a 
dull  demand  wholesalers  have  had  difli- 
ciilty  in  moving  anything  but  the  fancy 
fruit  in  New  York  and  many  other  East¬ 
ern  markets.  Fancy  blackberries  sold 
well,  the  lies!  coming  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  but  huckleberries  were  dull 
and  the  market  weak,  with  considerable 
wasty  stock  being  received  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather.  Currants  and  cherries 
attracted  hut  little  attention  from  buyers, 
but  Georgia  peaches  were  in  firm  demand. 
Shipments  of  Elbertas  and  Georgia 
Belles  from  Georgia  were  heavy,  with 
the  Caroliuas  and  Now  Jersey  contribut¬ 
ing  moderately  various  other  varieties. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties  the  vegetable  market  lias  not  been 
very  satisfactory  during  the  past  week. 
Although  the  receipts  of  string  beans 
were  not  particularly  burden  some,  trade 
was  quiet  and  market  generally  dull. 
Beets  and  carrots  were  slow  and  cabbage 
was  little  wanted.  Corn  was  freely  of¬ 
fered.  but  quality  was  irregular  and 
prices  allowed  a  wide  range.  New  Jersey 
lima  beans  generally  sold  well,  but  stock 
from  further  south  often  arrived  in  poor 
condition  and  sold  slowly.  The  tomato 
was  one  of  the  few  vegetables  for  which 
there  was  a  real  demand,  hut  these  sold 
slowly  if  too  green.  Prices  advanced 
steadily  up  to  about  the  15th.  when  heavy 
shipments  caused  a  had  slump  in  prices. 
New  York  State  growers  have  been  liberal 
shippers  of  lettuce  and  peas,  with  prices 
holding  up  well  for  the  week,  although 
prices  on  most  other  commodities  could 
not  be  sustained.  Peppers  were  freely 
offered,  hut  trading  was  slow  and  prices 


s  and 


declined.  Potato  prices  dropped  rapidly, 
due  to  the  heavy  shipments.  For  the 
week  ending  July  15  the  receipts  for  the 
New  York  market  were  equivalent  to  over 
700  carloads,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  nearly  600  carloads  coming  from 
Virginia.  I gist  year  the  Eastern  Shore 
section  of  Virginia  opened  up  a  little 
earlier  than  this  season,  about  11.000 
carloads  being  shipped  to  July  17.  com¬ 
pared  with  10.303  carloads  to  same  date 
this  season.  Total  shipments  last  year 
from  this  district  was  13.0S1  carloads. 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  eggs  continue  to  be  rather 
liberal  for  the  season,  and  with  the  un¬ 
usually  large  amounts  in  storage,  1,635 
723  cases  in  New  York  on  the  18th,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.281.622  cases  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  Economics  (formerly  the 
Bureau  of  Markets),  dealers  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  begin  moving  their  holdings. 
With  hot  weather  prevailing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fresh  eggs  received  grading  really 
fancy  has  been  small,  and  the  use  of 
high-grade  storage  eggs,  in  a  small  way. 
has  probably  had  some  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  advances  on  the  high-grade  fresh 
product.  There  has  been  a  little  better 
clearance  of  t hi*  fancy  qualities  of  the 
nearby  white  eggs  and  receipts  have  been 
decreasing  gradually,  and  but  few  price 
changes  were  apparent.  The.  market  on 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  has  been  quiet, 
easy,  and  showing  wide  range  in  quality. 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Although  freight  receipts  of  live  fowl 
were  not  very  heavy  early  in  the  week, 
the  market  was  unsettled,  and  with  heavy 
amounts  expected  the  market  developed 
some  weakness.  The  supply  of  express 
broilers  was  generally  heavy  and  prices 
tended  downward. 

The  supplies  of  fresh-killed  poultry 
have  been  affected  by  the  good  prices  at 
which  live  poultry  have  been  selling,  re¬ 
ceipts  being  fairly  light,  as  some  shippers 
preferred  to  forward  live  instead  of 
dressed  poultry.  Tim  railroad  strike  also 
contributed  to  the  somewhat  unsettled 
condition  of  the  market,  some  shipments 
from  some  sections  of  the  country  coming 
in  late.  Broilers  were  in  a  moderate 
supply,  but  the  demand  was  mostly  for 
immediate  use,  as  prevailing  prices  were 
too  high  for  storage  purposes. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  not  been  very  much  change 
in  the  hay  market,  trading  being  gener¬ 
ally  slow.  Rye  straw,  however,  is  no 
longer  selling  at  the  extreme  high  prices 
which  prevailed  a  week  or  two  ago.  due 
to  larger  supplies  of  new  straw  from  New 
Jersey,  which  sold  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  at  $28  per  ton.  B.  W.  S. 


Various  New  Jersey  Markets 

The  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  gives  the  following  fresh-killed  broiler 
prices  and  notes : 

Wholesale  I’rice — Freehold  (farmers’ 
market),  lb..  50c;  Newark,  lb..  46  to  48c; 
New  York,  lb.,  40c;  Bhiladelphia,  lb-  38 
to  42c.  Retail  Brices — Camden,  lb-  5o 
to  65c;  Plainfield,  lb-  70  to  75c;  Free¬ 
hold  (farmers’  market),  lb.,  60c ;  New¬ 
ark,  lb-  50  to  55c:  Montclair,  lb-  65c: 
Orange,  lh-  55c;  East  Orange  (farmers 
market).  55c.  There  is  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  prices.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
wholesale  prices  in  local  markets  are 
higher  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
and  that,  nqultrymen  in  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey,  who  last  week  received 
35  to  42c,  occasionally.  50c  per  ll>.  for 
fresh-killed  broilers  from  local  buyers, 
received  practically  as  much  at.  their 
farms  as  they  could  get  for  thorn  in  the 
large  markets.  This  is  likely  due  to  the 
fact  that  hut  little  New  .Terse J  poultry 
goes  through  the  big  wholesale  markets  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Buyers  for  faney 
trade,  such  as  hotels  and  restaurants  from 
the  metropolitan  district  and  seashore  re¬ 
sorts.  use  a  great  many  fresh-killed  New 
Jersey  broilers,  which  they  buy  more  or 
less  direct  from  the  poultrymen,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  a  higher  market  than  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  most 
of  the  dressed  poultry  comes  from  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  States: 

YELLOW  ONIONS 

Wholesale  Brice  Bhiladelphia.  65c  per 
20-qt.  basket ;  New  York,  $1  to_$1.25  per 
bu,  hamper:  Newark.  81  to  $1.50  per  bu. 
hamper;  Freehold  (farmers’  market). 
81.25  per  bu.  hamper;  Trenton  (farmers’ 
market).  $1.50  per  bn.  hamper.  Retail 
Brice — Plainfield.  15c  qt-  10c  lb,  :  Free¬ 
hold  ( farmers'  market.).  5c  lb.:  Newark. 
5c  lb.:  Montclair,  15c  qt. ;  Trenton 
(farmers’  market),  15c  V,  pk..  4c  lb.: 
I’amden.  5  to  6c  lb.:  Orange.  4c  lh.  New 
Jersey  is  now  in  the  middle.  oT  its  onion 
season,  and  retailers  can  probably  buy 
onions  in  any  of  the  city  markets  at  $1.50 
per  bu.  hamper,  equivalent  to  about  3c 
per  lb-  allowing  7  lbs.  for  waste,  retail¬ 
ing,  etc. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  20,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Go-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  July  Glass  1  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile  zone. 


P  r  i  c  e  s 

$2.22  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for  cream 
and  ice  cream,  $1.75. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  If>. 

.36% 

@ 

.37 

Good  to  choice. . . 

.33 

0 

.36 

Lower  grades. . . . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

City  made  . 

.26 

@ 

.32 

Dairy,  best . 

.35 

m 

.35% 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 

§ 

.34 

Packing  stock . 

22 

@ 

.27 

cnEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f'ev. 

.21 

0 

oo 

Average  run  . 

Utica.  X.  Y.,  market 
Plymouth.  Wis . 

.20% 

0 

•20% 

.19% 

.17 

EGGS 


White,  choice  to  f’ev 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Medium  to  good.. 
Mix’d  cols.,  u'by,  b'st 

.34 

0 

.38 

.36 

0 

.38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

0 

.32 

Gathered,  best . 

.30 

0 

.31 

Medium  to  good.. 

.20 

@ 

.25 

DRESSER  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 50 

0 

.55 

Common  to  good.. 

.42 

fa 

.47 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

<§ 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

IS) 

.38 

Fowls  . . . 

.20 

0 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.20 

0 

;25 

Geese  . 

.15 

0 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

3.50 

0 

9.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . .  6.25 

0 

9.30 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

Cows  . 

1.50 

0 

5.50 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  ewt. 

10.00 

0 

11.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0 

0 

7.00 

Hogs  . 

11.00 

12.25 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

0 

6.50 

Lambs  . 

11.00 

0} 

14.75 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs....  9.00 

0 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9.25 

fa 

9.75 

I  Va  . 

9.50 

0 

10.00 

Red  kidney . 

8.75 

0 

9.25 

White  kidney . 

9.75 

0 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

@ 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl,  7.00 

0 

10.00 

Ren  Davis  . 

4.00 

0 

5.00 

Russet . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

Western,  box  .... 

2.00 

0 

3.25 

New.  bu . 

.75 

0 

2.00 

Muskmelons.  bu.... 

.75 

0, 

2.50 

Watermelons.  car . . .  150.00 

(@350.00 

Benches,  Ga-  crate. 

1.50 

fd 

3.75 

Jersey,  crate . 

1.00 

0 

2.50 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.15 

0 

.25 

Blackberries,  qt . . . . 

.14 

0 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt. . . . . 

.05 

0 

.12 

Gooseberries,  qt. .  . . 

.10 

0 

.16 

Cherries,  qt . 

.14 

0 

.17 

Currants,  qt . 

.07 

0. 

.12 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 50 

0) 

1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

1.75 

0 

2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

fa' 

Onions,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

1.00 

0 

1.75 

Radishes,  100  b’ches. 

1.50 

0 

2.50 

Spinach,  hu . 

Squash,  hu . 

1.75 

0 

2.00 

.50 

0 

.75 

String  beaus,  bu  .  .  . 

1.00 

0 

1.75 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

Watercress,  100  b’es 
Rhubarb,  100  b’ches. 

2.50 

0 

2.00 

4.00 

Cucumbers,  hu . 

.25 

0 

1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

0 

2.75 

Boas,  bu . 

1 .00 

0 

4.00 

POTATOES 

Easl’n  Sh„  new,  bbl.  2.00 

0 

3.00 

Norfolk,  bbl . 

1 .75 

0 

3.25 

Jersey.  120  lbs . 

1.25 

0 

0  05 

Long  Island,  bbl... 

3.25 

0 

3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 

2.50 

0 

2.75 

BAY  A\n 
Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1 

STRAW 

29.00 

0 

30.00 

No.  2  . 

25.00 

0 

26.00 

No.  3  . 

21.00 

0 

22.00 

Shipping  . 

IS. OO 

0 

20.00 

Clover  mixed . 

20.00 

0 

27.00 

Straw,  rye.  old . 

29.00 

0 

30.00 

New  . 

26.00 

0 

28.00 

Oat  . 

17.00 

0 

1S.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York 


Wheat.  No.  2,  red.... 

SI. 27 

No.  1 .  Nori hern .... 

1.47 

No.  2,  Durum . 

1 .29 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow .  .  . 

.83 

Oats.  No.  2.  white.  .  .  . 

.47 

Rve  . 

.95 

Barley  . 

.75 

Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Milk — 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

.17 

Grade  It.  bottled,  qt. 

.14 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt. 

•IP 

Grade  Ik  loose,  qt... 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.2S 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt. 

.29 

Batter,  best . 

.  .46 

0 

.48 

( 'licese  . .  .  . . 

.  .26 

(it) 

QO 

•  O— 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

.  .48 

0 

.50 

Gathered . 

.  .35 

0 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40 

0 

.45 

Chickens,  lh . 

.  .50 

0 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .03 

■  0 

.04 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .05 

0 

.10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .07 

0 

.10 

Cabbage,  bead  . 

.  .10 

0 

.15 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


See  the  local 


Coloring  Glass 

I  low  can  I  color  some  small  panes  of 
glass  of  an  antique  lamp?  w.  n.  c. 

Kingston,  Mass. 

It)  sonic  of  the  larger  towns  there  are 
glass  dealers  who  carry  colored  glass,  aud 
if  you  can  find  such,  it  is  by  far  your  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  get  the  bits  you  want.  To 
really  color  glass,  you  must  paint  on  the 
proper  pigment,  and  then  burn  it  iu,  a 
job  quite  beyond  the  amateur.  If  you 
merely  wish  to  stain  the  surface,  either 
a  shellac,  or,  better,  shellac-dammar  var¬ 
nish,  colored  with  an  aniline  dye  (it  must 
be  a  spirit  soluble  aniline  |,  will  give  fair 
satisfaction  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
will,  finally,  fade.  Another  varnish  is 
collodion,  also  colored  with  an  aniline 
which  is  soluble  in  it,  which  can  only  be 
told  by  I  rial,  as  the  collodion  does  not  al¬ 
ways  have  the  same  solvent.  Of  course, 
the  collodion  is  slightly  inflammable,  but 
so  little  is  there  when  dry  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  cause  trouble. 


cloud  and  the  earth.  It  will  Jae  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  charge  up  the  thunderstorms  to  the 
quantities  of  gasoline  exploded  by  those 
who  are  employing  their  daylight  saving 
time  in  taking  nice  long  rides  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Sneaking  more  seriously,  we  do  not  yet 
know  why  thunderstorms  originate,  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  energy  which 
we  see  as  a  flash  of  lightning  is  really  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sun  heat  which  evaporates 
water  and  warms  the  water  vapor  so 
that,  it  rises.  As  the  vapor  again  con¬ 
denses  to  a  cloud  a  part  of  the  energy 
expresses  itself  in  the  form  we  call  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  if  it  accumulates  rapidly  iu 
this  form  there  is  a  flash  as  the  energy  is 
exchanged  between  the  clouds,  or  the 
earth  and  the  clouds.  This  flash  is  im¬ 
mensely  greater  in  amount,  but  the  same 
in  quality  as  that  which,  dischai*ged  be¬ 
tween  fixed  terminals,  sends  the  electric 
kick  out  into  the  wires  which,  in  its  turn, 
causes  the  tremor  in  space  itself  (the  air 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it),  which  is  the 
wireless  wave. 

Consequently  the  thunderstorm  puts  all 
wireless  for  many  miles  “on  the  blink”  as 
the  small  boys  so  tersely  express  it.  That 
is.  the  space  tremors  from  the  lightning 
are  so  immensely  larger  that  they  drown 
out  everything  else  and,  at  the  same  time, 
are  of  such  infinite  variety  of  wave 
lengths  that  there  is  no  chance  of  selec¬ 
tive  tuning.  So  the  wireless  chaps  sim¬ 
ply  have  to  ground  their  aerials  and  wait 
till  the  clouds  roll  by. 


Lightning  Damage  to  Trees 

I  have  seen  several  trees  struck  by 
lightning.  In  some  cases  the  tree  is  but 
slightly  rent,  and  in  other  a  strong  ex¬ 
plosive  force  is  shown.  Recently  a  pine 
15  in.  in  diameter  was  struck  20  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
trunk  torn  oil  sideways  and  slivered  into 
pieces  from  the  size-  of  a  bean  pole  to  a 
lead  pencil,  and  some  of  the  largest  thrown 
25  ft.  away.  What  causes  the  difference 
in  action?  Is  it  a  higher  voltage  that, 
does  the  explosive  work,  or  a  different  Sweetening  Cistern  Water 

kind  of  juice?  n.  ii.  —  .  ,  ... 

New  York.  Do  5,011  know  °f  anything  to  sweeten 

cistern  water  that  smell  stagnated?  Our 

The  only  safe  answer  is,  we  don’t  cistern  hold  around  300  barrels  of  water, 
know.  One  thing  seems  pretty  dear,  and  and  was  cleaned  thoroughly  last  Sep- 
that  is  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  temher,  It  is  now  unfit  for  use  since  that 
wood  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  ex-  hot  spell.  c.  E. 

plosive  action.  If  there  is  not  much  wa-  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 
ter  there  cannot  be  much  steam.  On  the  .  , ,  T 

other  band,  the  discharge  seems,  at  hM  cotild  1  put  in  my  cistern  to  pur- 

times,  to  remain  wholly  on  the  surface.  115  ,ir. '  V  ',ay1'  rainwater;  I  have  char- 
In  theory  it  should  remain  altogether  on  °Pa111  lf>  ‘IUI  that  does  not  seem  to  take 
the  surface,  but  at  times  it  certainly  pen-  the  din  taste  out  of  it.  mrs.  v.  h. 

etrates.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  Kast  Nortliport,  N.  \ 

one  sort,  of  electricity,  which  expresses  00  *ll‘sl  thing  to.  do  is  to  make  sure 
itself  in  two  forms,  which  we  call  posi-  ™af  some  small  animal  has  not  turned 
five  and  negative,  for  no  other  reason  ?om’  cisterns  into  septic  tanks.  If  such 
than  that  the  earlv  experimenters  named  18  thp  oaso’  V11’1'”  ls  nothing  to  do  but 
them  that  way.  When  these  two  forms  I’11™ I*  rhem  d'T  and  pray  for  raiu.  If 
are  exactly  equal,  we  detect  no  electrici-  -vou  want  to  trust  to  "chemicals,”  which 
ty;  probably  we  have  matter  or  substance  nre  an  exceedingly  vain  thing  for  safety, 
of  some  kind.  Now  when  we  have  the  sprinkle  m  one-fourth  pound  of  permnn- 
eondition  we  call  "electrically  charged”  pnate  of  potash  and  stir  for  at  least  an 
fve  may  have  either  electrical  pressure  or  hour  with  a  pail  so  nailpd  on  a  pole  that 
Jlectrieal  volume,  or  both.  So  a  flash  of  5'0U  ran.'-v  3  P!lil  foil  of  air  with 

lightning  may  be  of  great  pressure  and  yvery  stir  Tf,  after  you  have  stirred  at 
little  volume,  or  of  great  pressure  and  mast  an  hour,  there  is  not  still  a  faint 
great  volume*  and*  as  the  product  of  add  an  ounce  or  so  more  of  the  per- 

'‘pressure”  and  "volume"  is  "work,"  manganate  and  stir  another  hour.  An 
there  may  be  very  mild  flashes  of  light-  excess  cannot  possibly  harm  you  and  will 
aing  and  very  strong  flashes.  But  to  soon  go..  But  be  very  certain  there  is  no 
iive  a  flash  at  all  you  have  to  have  a  very  dead  animal  present. 


jyjADE  of  ALPHA  CEMENT 


^ •  U  A  these  improvements  last  for 
^ all  time — free  from  upkeep  expense, 

such  as  repairs  and  painting.  Easy 
to  keep  clean,  fire-resisting. 

Just  ask  your  local  ALPHA  CEMENT  dealer  for 
J\\\/  the  new,  104-page,  illustrated  Handbook,  ALPHA 
CEMENT  —  How  to  Use  It.  Photographs  and 
y  sketches  of  numerous  permanent  improvements  abound 
in  this  book,  as  well  as  valuable  suggestions  on  how  to 
proportion,  mix  and  place  concrete, 
how  to  build  forms,  how  to  make 
cement  construction  water-tight,  etc. 

Your  local  dealer  can  also  give  you  the  /f\. 

ALPHA  Bulletins  and  Service  Sheets  dealing  P  LV* 

helpfully  with  scores  of  permanent  cement  /  \\\\ 

improvements,  and  will 


tell  you  why  he 
likes  to  supply  you  ALPHA  CEMENT. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON.  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St„  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohio 

Plants  at:  Cementon,  N.Y.  Jamesville,  N.Y.  Alpha, 
N.J.  Manheim,  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 
La  Salle,  Ill.  Ironton,  Ohio.  Bellevue,  Mich. 


ri'HE  GUARANTEE^ 
PORTLAND 


MARK."  REGISTER-20 


Miller-Drip-Edge  Your  Roof 


Solvent  for  Gum  Camphor 

With  what  can  I  dissolve  gum  camphor 
without  alcohol?  s.  d.  k. 

Leighton,  Pa.. 

Nearly  all  the  organic  solvents  and 
many  oils  dissolve  more  or  less  camphor. 
Try  benzine,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ether, 
or  any  other  of  the  “organic  solvents" 
and  see  which  one  works  best.  Had  yon 
told  us  what  you  wanted  to  use  the  so¬ 
lution  for.  we  could  have  suggested  the 
hotter  solvent  for  the  purpose. 


A  deadly  spray 


POOrING  OR  FIRST  LAYcr*’1 
OF  COMPOSITION  SHINGLE? 


•and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


Cleaning  Discolored  Tent 

One  of  our  readers  had  occasion  to  bor¬ 
row  a  large  tent  in  which  the  family 
spent  a  good  share  of  the  Summer.  They 
tried  to  take  the  best  care  of  the  tent, 
but  found  a  few  mildew  spots  in  the  can¬ 
vas.  An  oil  stove  was  used,  and  in  some 
way  the  lower  part  of  tin*  tent  has  burned 
black.  11  color  which  refuses  to  wash  out 
with  ordinary  scrubbing.  It  makes  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstance,  aud  there 
is  a  call  fur  some  method  of  cleaning  this 
mildewed  canvas.  The  chances  are  that 
the  germs  of  mildew  were  iu  the  cloth, 
and  the  wet  or  muggy  weather,  with  the 
heat  of  the  oil  stove,  brought  it  out  fully, 
and  thus  changed  the  color.  About  all 
that  can  he  done  is  jo  scrub  and  bleach 
as  best  you  can  with*  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  these  mil¬ 
dew  germs  in  the  cloth,  what  is  known  as 
a  5  per  cent  solution  of  salicylic  acid 
painted  on  the  canvas  will  help.  This 
will  be  probably  as  safe  a  germ  killer  as 
could  be  used.  As  for  the  spots  already 
blackened,  it  will  he  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  use  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  vinegar  in  the  hot  sun.  anil  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing  thereafter,  may  help,  but  it 
will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  clean  up 
this  black  color. 


CROSS'  1 

.SECTION  ' 

or  HAVE  ^  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  n  Galvanized  Strip,  Neatly  Cape 
Eave  amt  Gable  Edges  of  Composition  Shindies  and 
Roofing  Forms  StifT.  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water.  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Bare  Troughs  Essentia!  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied  Saves  Nalls  Peed  by 
Hundreds.  II  Tour  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supplr  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3*.  Per 
Linear  Foot,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  Div.  I  -  OLEAN.  N.  V. 


Made  tor  ALL  cars.  Send  for  estimate. 
State  Name  and  Year  of  ear.  j-y  ra 
This  Ford  Top  and  back  curtain  *,3U 

COMFORT  AUTO  TOP  CO..  Dept  J 
1621  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Petipa. 


Waterproof  Canvas Covers  K  VK5. 1 s 

^  zee  proportionate  price. 
Write  fur  sample.  W.W  STANLEY.  SO  Church  St  N  Y,0. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


H  allTobacco  Chemical  Co, 

3965  Park  A'Vt. ,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  F a  run  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


Radios  and  Thunderstorms 

Is  (ho  increase  in  radio  outfits  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  number  of  elec¬ 
tric  storms  this  season  ?  How  do  storms 
affect  radio  service?  F.  t.  It, 

New  York. 

No,  the  radio  outfits  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  electric  storms.  All  the 
radio  service  in  the  country,  added  to¬ 
gether  and  discharged  at  once,  would  not 
have  a  fraction  of  the  energy  of  a  "flash 
of  lightning” ;  that  is,  of  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge  between  two  clouds  or  between  a 


MILLERBEAn 


rveSTERS 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


For  sale-  by 

r  Rural 
New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


POTASH  and  WOOD  ASHES 

Uiileaohed  ;  guaranteed  t<  of  Potash.  $18  per  ton  in 
bugs.  Special  car  lot  price,  w.  H.  LHIDY,  Sw.rtluuor.,  P». 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  had  an  unusual  shower  this  after¬ 
noon.  A  series  of  thunderstorms  seemed 
to  circle  around  our  valley.  It  looked 
as  if  a  great  watering-pot  had  been 
emptied  all  around  us.  The  gigantic  hand 
which  carried  it  seemed  to  have  given  one 
dirt  in  our  direction  just  to  remind  us 
of  what  we  might  have  had.  1  have  seen 
the  time  when  such  a  shower  would  have 
been  a  great  blessing — but  not  today  We 
had  nearly  three  tons  of  line  oat  liay  all 
ready  to  come  in  Our  folks  were  just 
starting  to  the  held  when  suddenly  the 
storm  king  began  to  pound  on  his  big 
drum,  and  spread  his  dark  banner  over 
the  sky.  Then  came  that  sudden  dash 
of  rain,  while  the  main  storm  went  roar¬ 
ing  along  the  next  valley.  Now  our 
beautiful  hay  is  like  a  damp  sponge,  and 
we  must  wait  for  wind  and  sunshine  to 
dry  it  out  cnee  more.  As  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do.  we  will  wait  with  such 
patience  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  never  had  a  finer  lot  of  oat  hay. 
The  great  trouble  with  grain  hay  usually 
is  that  people  let  it  staud  too  long.  As 
:i  result,  wo  lrnve  oat  straw  and  about 
half  a  crop  of  grain,  for  the  other  half 
shells  during  the  cutting.  Thus  the  stock 
will  not  eat  the  straw  well,  while  we  lose 
half  the  grain.  The  next  year,  in  order 
to  correct  this  failure,  we  usually  cut  it 
green.  Then  we  lose  part  of  the  growth 
and  find  it  hard  to  cure  the  stuff.  This 
year  we  had  the  oats  cut.  at  just  the  right 
time — that  is.  when  the  grain  was  "in  the 
milk.”  You  could  crush  the  grain  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  finger  and  squeeze  out  a 
white,  sticky  mass.  That  is  when  they 
should  bo  cut.  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
plant  can  take  tip  any  more  nutriment 
after  the  grain  really  forms.  What  fol¬ 
lows  then  is  a  redistribution  of  matter 
inside  the  plant.  The  stem  gives  up  a 
portion  of  its  nutriment,  and  it  is  con¬ 
densed  in  the  grain.  When  cut  "in  the 
milk"  the  entire  plant  is  edible.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  ripen,  the  grain  is  good,  hut 
the  straw  has  little  value  as  food.  “Grain 
hay,”  when  cut  at  the  right  time,  is  fine 
feed.  It  does  not  pay  us  to  grow  oats 
in  any  other  way.  We  must  have  two 
crops  of  this  sort,  or  one  good  money  crop 
on  our  highly  taxed  land.  Just  as  soon 
as  that  oat  bay  is  off.  all  our  Summer 
manure  will  be  spread  on  the  stubble  and 
plowed  under.  The  ground  will  he  well 
fitted  to  broadcast  to  white  globe  turnips. 
By  October  these  will  bo  big  enough  to 
sell.  They  give  a  heavy  yield,  and  in 
some  seasons  they  bring  •51  a  bushel.  If 
you  like,  yon  may  sow  Alsike  clover  along 
with  the  turnips  and  get  a  very  fair 


The  rain  soaked  the  hay  badly,  hut  il 
lmd  little  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  our 
young  people.  If  you  could  see  them  out 
ini  the  lawn  playing  tennis,  you  would 
never  think  the  boys  have  boon  swinging 
a  hoe  or  a  scythe  all  day.  nr  that  the 
girls  have  been  picking  and  canning  peas. 
What  wonderful  wells  of  energy  and  hope 
youth  can  reach.  I  presume  wo  all  have 
iiad  the  strange  experience  of  haying  our 
strength  and  courage  renewed  in  some 
strange  way,  when  seemingly  exhausted, 
suddenly  some  agreeable  thing  outers  the 

mind.  At  the  suggestion  we  forget  our 
fatigue  and  seem  to  tap  some  new  source 
of  energy.  The  poor,  old  body  responds; 
wo  forget  that  w<*  are  tired,  and  go  rush¬ 
ing  off  to  some  new  exercise.  I  knew  a 
young  man  once  who  came  out  of  the 
harvest  field,  as  he  said,  "too  tired  to  eat.” 
lie  nearly  fell  asleep  during  milking. 
When  he  got  inside  the  house  lie  found 
that  the  daughter  of  the  boss  had  come 
home  from  college.  Mary  had  made  her 
mother  sit  down  and  rest  while  she  cooked 
supper.  It  was  not  a  very  good  supper — 
a  sort  of  educational  feast — hut  Billy  for¬ 
got  that  he  was  “too  tired  to  eat.”  and 
he  ate  at  least  half  a  dozen  sogg.v  biscuits. 
Then,  after  supper,  Mary  invited  him 
to  go  to  a  church  supper  with  her.  lie 
forgot  all  about  the  harvest  field,  and 
insisted  that  they  must  walk  through  the 
moonlight,  a  mile  and  a  half  each  way  1 
Very  likely  that  indicates  one  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  youth  and  a**1  Youth 
can  keep  close  to  thpse  great,  mysterious 
fountains  of  surplus  energy,  while  most 
elderly  people  have  permitted  them  to 
dry  up.  Then  when  trouble  or  fatigue 

mine,  age  may  find  itself  ou  a  dry  Sahara 
of  regret  or  bitterness,  while  youth  finds 
its  home  at  some  oasis  in  the  desert,  where 
deep  wells  of  energy  arc  all  ready  for  the 
pump  of  hope.  There  is  the  Japanese 
boy  out  on  the  lawn,  racket  in  hand.  He 
is  barefooted,  dancing  about  in  the  wet 
grass,  without  a  thought  for  the  oat  hay 
soaking  in  our  lower  field.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  would  be  if  you  and  1.  could  keep 
closer  to  the  wells  and  springs  of  youth. 
It  pays  to  go  back  and  camp  near  them 
if  we  can. 

***** 

The  young  folks  played  as  long  as  they 
could  see  the  tennis  ball,  and  then  they 
came  trooping  in  where  I  was  reading. 
The  storm  “killed”  the  electric  light  for 
a  short  time,  but  it  is  back  again.  They 
arc  all  grouped  around  the  piano,  singing 
college  songs.  One  of  the  boys  is  at  Wil¬ 
liams.  and  another  at  Rutgers,  and  the 
rest  hope  to  go  later,  and  singing  is  an 
important  part  of  a  college  course.  Then 
they  start  the  Vietrola  with  a  few  new 
records.  What  a  beautiful  thing  music 
must  be.  When  iny  daughter  was  buying 


her  new  records,  she  noticed  a  rough- 
looking  man.  just  out  of  a  mine  or  foun¬ 
dry.  with  the  stain  of  work  still  on  him. 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  the 
music  of  an  old-time  song,  lie  forgot  his 
work  ami  his  hard  life  as  lie  listened,  and 
when  the  song  was  ended  lie  bought  the 
record  and  carried  it  home.  IIow  often 
in  moments  of  depression  and  weariness 
lie  will  listen  to  llmt  song,  and  find  it  is 
one  of  the  deep  wells  of  restful  energy  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  I  knew  a 
woman  wlm  went  “back  lo  the  laud”  with 
her  husband.  They  went  to  a  farm  much 
like  that  described  by  Robert.  Frost  in 
one  of  bis  poems.  The  woman,  brought 
up  under  soft  and  kindly  surroundings, 
found  lierself  in  a  lonely  place,  so  quiet 
that  life  seemed  a  tragedy,  and  forced  to 
do  the  hardest  .sort  of  work.  Washing 
dishes  was  the  task  which  galled  her  soul 
to  the  quick.  Sonic  one  gave  her  a  Vie¬ 
trola  as  a  wedding  present.  Instead  of 
keeping  it  in  her  little  parlor,  where  no¬ 
body  ever  came,  she  moved  it  into  her 
kitchen,  and  at  dishwashing  time  she 
started  it  with  her  best  record.  And  as 
sin'  listened  with  her  bands  in  dishwater, 
her  soul  was  in  glory.  What  did  the 
greasy  frying-pan  matter  ns  she  listened 
to  that  wonderful  sextette,  "What  Re¬ 
strains  Me,"  from  “Lucia  di  i.ammer- 
rnoor”?  She  sat  beside  one  of  these  deep 
wells  of  energy,  from  which  her  soul  and 
body  both  drew  strength.  You  can  realize 
what  that  meant,  and  perhaps  you  can 
imagine  what  it  must  mean  to  the  deaf 
when  they  are  denied  the  solace  which 
comes  from  music. 

***** 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  my  young 
folks  forgot  the  rain  and  the  wet  oats 
and  danced  about  in  the  very  joy  of 
youth.  Suddenly,  without  waruiug.  the 
light  snapped  out.  and  we  were  left  iu 
darkness,  1  sat  there  with  my  book  still 
iu  hand,  waiting,  when  suddenly  a  small 
light  appeared  at  the  door,  and  iu  came 
the  girls  carrying  two  cakes,  each  covered 
with  little  candles.  One  had  eight  little 
blue  candles,  and  it  was  delivered  to  little 
Rose.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  her  birthday. 
That  little  white  rocking  clmiv  she  sits 
in  is  one  of  her  presents,  and  the  striped 
dress  she  has  On  is  another.  The  other 
cake  carried  1(>  candles,  and  this  was 
delivered  to  the  Japanese  hoy.  It  is  true 
that  his  birthday  “happened”  two  days 
ago.  luit  that’s  a  small  matt  ter  when  we 
can  have  n  double  celebration.  Then 
there  was  a  big  piteher  of  so-called 
"punch."  There  was  no  alcoholic  punch 
in  it — just  a  combination  of  lemon,  cur¬ 
rant  and  pineapple  dissolved  in  water, 
but  very  good  for  a  birthday  celebration. 
We  all  sat  and  admired  the  candles  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  lights  were  snapped 
on  once  more,  and  Rose  and  the  boy  cut 
their  cakes  and  we  all  shared.  I  was  at 
a  country  place  once  where  the  son  and 
lioir  celebrated  his  seventeenth  birthday. 
There  was  a  great  dinner,  with  wine, 
cigars  and  all  the  rest.  The  hoy  had  a 
new  car  and  a  roomful  of  goods  as  (.res¬ 
ents.  lie  struck  me  like  au  overdone 
pasty-faced  youth,  who  never  can  by  any 
possibility  become  anything  more  than  a 
third-grade  man.  There  might  have  been 
some  hope  for  him  had  lie  been  thrown 
out  and  made  to  work  for  his  car,  but 
as  it  was.  ho  merely  growled  because  it 
was  not  a  finer  make.  1  looked  at.  little 
Rose,  perfectly  happy  with  her.  little 
chair  and  dress,  and  at  the  barefooted 
boy  carrying  his  cake — both  happy  and 
carefree,  and  I  began  to  realize  as  never 
before  just  what  farming  ought  to  mean 
to  us  all. 

***** 

We  raise  wheat  and  meat  and  corn  and 
potatoes,  fruit  and  all  the  rest,  and  think 
we  are  providing  for  the  nation.  Yet 
what  is  there  that  is  permanent  about 
it.  after  all?  The  food  we  raise,  the  fiber 
we  produce,  are  nil  quickly  consumed. 
We  cannot  hope  to  touch  the  future 
through  them.  If  for  any  reason  those 
who  follow  ns  fail  to  continue  production, 
the  world  will  he  filled  with  hungry  men. 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  our  boasted 
civ  ]ization.  Just  as  an  army  moves  on 
its  stomach,  so  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
average  man  will  be  determined  largely 
b.v  his  food  supply.  About  the  only  way 
most  of  its  can  ever  hope  to  influence  the 
future  will  be  through  our  young  folks. 
That  is  why  the  best  crop  farmers  can 
ever  give  to  their  country  is  the  crop  of 
boys  and  girls — with  a  happy  childhood  to 
look  back  upon,  and  memory  like  great 
wells  of  hope,  out  of  which  they  can 
always  take  youth  and  energy.  But  this 
is  no  time  for  a  sermon.  The  stars  have 
come  out,  I  am  sure  that  hay  will  dry 
out  tomorrow.  And  what  weather  this 
is  for  cutting  and  trimming  our  sod  or¬ 
chards.  Today  I  mot  a  very  “successful" 
man.  lie  was  quite  pompous  and  opinion¬ 
ated — a  practical  man,  who  prided  him¬ 
self  on  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  any  use  for  a  sentiment  or 
nonsense.  That  man  would  shake  his 
head  at  our  little  celebration.  Here  is 
a  copy  of  the  earlier  poems  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  written  some  9(1  years 
ago.  Iu  the  poem  entitled  "Evening”  1 
read  this  tribute  to  the  cabbage: 

“That  deeply  injured  flower 
Which  boys  do  flout  us  with. 

But  yet  I  love  thee,  thou  giant  rose, 
Wrapped  in  a  green  surtout. 

Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as 
bright 

As  these  thy  puny  brethren;  and  thy 
breath 

Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  spicy  air. 


But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt 
beau. 

Stripped  of  his  gaudy  leaves  and  essences. 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  gar¬ 
ments.” 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  cabbage. 
We  have  about  10.000  planted  this  year. 
But  I  often  wish  the  "giant  rose”  had  not 
become  quite  so  practical,  and  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  “sweeten  the  fragrance  of  her 
spicy  air!”  And  smlio  of  those  very  prac¬ 
tical  men  remind  me  of  the  cabbage. 
They  are  solid  and  useful,  but  how  much 
sweeter  the  world  around  them  Would  he 
if  they  had  only  kept  some  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  youth.  n.w.  o. 


Cinderella  as  an  Auto  Hog 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
prints  the  following  story  of  a  Jersey 
farmer  and  auto  hogs: 

The  young  woman  who  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  left  her  kid  slipper  in  a  berry  patch 
close  to  the  road  leading  from  Pine  Brook 
to  Towaeo  can  have  same  by  presenting 
its  mate,  in  order  to  prove  property,  to 
Weldon  Van  Duyne.  on  whose  land  the 
berry  field  is  situated. 

The  members  of  the  Van  Duyne  family 
had  just  finished  their  midday  meal  when 
a  car  was  seen  to  stop  at  the  berry  patch 
and  two  men  and  two  women  commenced 
picking  the  fruit.  Van  Duyne  called  to 
them,  and  all  four  climbed  into  the  car 
and  drove  on  toward  Towaeo. 

It  was  perhaps  two  hours  later  when 
what,  appeared  to  be  the  same  car  re¬ 
turned:  again  the  car  was  stopped  at  the 
berry  patch  and  again  the  occupants  got 
out  and  entered  the  field.  This  time  Mr. 
Van  Duyne  did  not  call;  instead  be  ran 
across  the  field  toward  the  car,  intending 
to  secure  the  license  number.  lie  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  was  seen  by  the 
berry  thieves. 

The  pickers  were  much  nearer  the  ear 
than  was  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  they 
beat  him  to  it.  scrambling  in  and  were 
away  before  he  could  secure  accurately 
the  desired  information.  The  strawberry 
season  is  now  over,  and  Van  Duyne  would 
not  have  objected,  he  says,  to  the  people 
in  the  oar  having  a  few  of  the  berries 
which  still  remain,  had  they  asked  for 
them,  and  had  they  also  been  careful  not 
to  trample  down  the  vines. 

The  lieav,v  showers  of  Saturday  bad 
loft  the  ground  soft,  and  the  vines  where 
stepped  upon  were  crushed  into  the 
earth.  One  of  the  women’s  feet  got  stuck 
in  the  mud.  and  the  slipper  remained 
there.  Van  Duyne  says  that  lie  is  no 
judge  of  values  in  slippers,  but  he  im¬ 
agines  that  that  particular  slipper  cost 
several  dollars,  lie  doesn’t  want  it. 

The  strawberry  patch  owner,  however, 
says  lie  would  like  to  ask  the  slipper 
owner  and  the  men  who  aecomnanied  her 
on  the  berry  raid  wlmt  is  the  difference 
in  principle  between  the  hold-ups  of 
banks,  paymasters,  merchants,  etc.,  than 
by  hoodlums  in  autos  and  the  robbing  of 
farmers  by  people  who  claim  respecta¬ 
bility. 

And  he  will  get  no  answer,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  a  tirade  against  these  "miserly 
farmers”  who  are  all  getting  rich,  and 
yet  will  not  even  give  a  berry  to  poor  city- 
people !  In  the  story  book  it  was  Miss 
Cinderella  who  gained  home  and  husband 
by  fitting  her  delicate  foot  into  a  slipper. 
The  owner  of  this  strawberry  slipper  is 
not  likely  to  come  back  and  show  her  foot 
in  that  berry  field.  If  she  did.  it  might 
be  wise  to  try  the  slipper  on  her  and 
make  trial  of  a  cowhide  boot  on  her  male 
companions. 


Legumes  Growing  in  Beach  Sand 

Along  the  esplanade  at  Manhattan 
Beach.  Long  Island,  many  varieties  of 
legumes  are  growing  in  what  is  almost 
pure  sand.  Practically  all  of  the  section 
from  the  Oriental  boulevard  to  the  ocean 
was  filled  in  a  dozen  years  ago  with  ma¬ 
terial  sucked  from  adjacent  marshes,  and 
was  chiefly  white  sand.  Tn  order  to  see 
what  would  grow  on  such  an  inhospitable 
medium,  apparently  every  variety  of  le¬ 
gume  known  to  man  was  sown.  I  have 
casually  noted  the  growth  from  year  to 
year.  At  first  it  was  spindliug  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Later,  through  volunteer  seed¬ 
ing,  strains  seem  to  have  developed  (com¬ 
bined,  no  doubt,  with  inoculation )  that 
have  produced  a  luxuriant  growth  ,  of 
clovers.  Alfalfas,  and  Sweet  clovers.  I 
enclose  a  few  specimens  of  what  T  under¬ 
stand  to  lie  Alfalfa.  This  growth,  right 
under  the  spray  of  old  ocean,  might 
change  some  of  the  current  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  requirements  for  successful  Alfalfa 
culture.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y, — The  samples  include  Alfalfa 
and  Alsike  clover,  all  healthy  and  of  good 
size.  It  would  he  hard  to  think  of  a  less 
congenial  place  for  Alfalfa  than  this  dry 
and  salty  sand.  As  for  Alsike.  we  have 
found  it  about  the  most  adaptable  of  all 
the  clovers.  AVe  should  say’  that  these 

plants  have,  through  a  scries  of  years. 
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slowly  fitted  into  the  conditions  and  made 
themselves  at  home. 


Quaker  Families  from  Armenia 

I  was  informed  that  in  1915  there  were 
115  Quaker  families  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Armenia  and  settled  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  in  February,  in 
19’22.  there  were  150  orphan  children 
from  Armenia  brought  over  by  Quakers 
and  taken  to  Oregon,  where  an  orphans’ 
home  was  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Can  you  inform  me  regarding 
this?  ,t.  .T.  w. 

There  is  evidently  something  -wrong 
about  your  information.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  say  that  they-  have  worked  in 
many  fields  abroad,  but  at  no  time  in  Ar¬ 
menia.  They  never  heard  of  any  families 
or  orphaned  children  from  that  country 
being  brought  to  this  country  by  any  relief 
organization.  The  Near  East  Relief  is 
an  organization  having  headquarters  in 
this  city.  They  never  heard  of  any 
Quaker  families  in  Armenia,  and  certain 
there  has  not  been  any  large  Quaker  col¬ 
ony  or  community  in  that  country. 

Quite  a  larg?  number  of  Armenians  in 
the  past  few  years  have  come  to  the 
United  States.  In  almost  every  case  these 
people  have  been  wives  and  children,  or 
close  relatives  of  other  Armenians  from 
the  same  region,  who  came  to  (his  country 
before  the  war,  and  established  them¬ 
selves  ns  residents. 

The  immigration  law  forbids  the  en¬ 
trance  of  minor  children  of  foreign  na¬ 
tionalities  unless  accompanied  by  parent 
or  legal  guardian,  or  unless  coming  direct 
to  such  parent  or  guardian  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  These  immigrant 
laws  would  not  make  possible  the  move¬ 
ment  of  any  large  group  of  orphaned 
children. 

We  find  many  rumors  and  stories  afloat 
about  such  matters,  and  many  of  them 
under  investigation  prove  to  have  little, 
if  any,  basis  of  facts. 


Getting  Rid  of  Bats 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
had,  among  other  letters  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  say  they  have  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  bats.  These  bats  have 
made  their  home  or  nest  in  the  attic. 
They  get  in  through  some  hole  under  the 
eaves  or  through  some  broken  window, 
and  then  crawl  far  in.  so  that,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  means. 

A  bat  is  . one  of  the  most  persistent 
creatures  in  reference  to  leaving  his  home. 
There  are  many  human  beings  who  might 
well  take  n  lesson  in  home-coming  from 
the  bat.  except  for  their  night  habits. 
It  becomes  a  great  nuisance  with  these 
offensive  creatures.  They  are  ugly  to 
look  upon,  and  they  foul  the  attic,  so  that 
living  with  them,  or  near  them,  is  very 
disagreeable.  Tf  they  can  be  driven  out 
and  someone  can  enter  the  attic  and  close 
up  every  possible  hole,  they  would  still 
come  and  fly  around  the  house,  making 
trouble  in  that  way. 

Several  of  our  readers  report  some 
success  iu  using  burning  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  is  burnt  inside  the  attic  while  the 
hats  are  at  home.  It  will  either  drive 
them  out  or  kill  them.  and.  of  course, 
their  bodies  must  he  thrown  out  and  the 
entire  attic  cleaned,  and  then  every  hole 
through  which  they  could  possibly  enter 
must  he  closed  in  some  way. 

Tf  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  cleaning  out  these  creatures, 
we  would  like  to  have  them  tell  us  how 
they  did  it.  foi*  it  is  a  great  nuisance,  and 
where  one  has  had  no  previous  experience 
with  bats  it  makes  a  difficult  job  to  get 
them  out. 


A  Quick-growing  Manure  Crop 

Could  1  sow  clover  now  (July  15)  and 
have  it  large  enough  t«i  plow  under  in 
September?  I  seeded  down  a  piece  this 
Spring.  The  grass  came  up  well,  but 
with  all  the  rain  the  weeds  gut  the  best  of 
it.  and  killed  the  g.-ass  out.  T  am  going 
to  plow  the  weeds  under,  and  want  to 
sow  something  that  1  can  turn  under  in 
September  and  seed  it  down  again. 

Northern  New  Jersey.  F.  c.  s. 

You  can  seed  Crimson  clover  at  the 
middle  of  July  and  expect  a  fair  crop  in 
(10  days.  No  other  clover  would  pay  for 
that  short  period.  We  think  cow  peas 
or  Soy  beans  in  drill  about  2  ft.  apart 
will  pay  better.  Buckwheat  alone  or 
buckwheat  and  turnips  will  make  a  heavy 
growth,  or  you  can  seed  with  buckwheat. 
Our  owu  choice  would  be  cow  peas  or 
Soy  beaus  for  this  quick  manure  crop. 
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fried  onions — but  he 
food  for  24  hours.  and 
a  difference. 


had  been  without 
perhaps  that  made 


Cracked  Corn  and  Fried  Bacon 


1 


had  the  honor  of  being  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  on  a  certain  day. 
while  General  Sherman  was  assembling 
his  army  in  camp  at  Goldsboro.  JN.  ('., 
preparing  to  follow  General  Johnson  to 
the  end,  we  made  a  Jong  march  on  the 
last  day.  and  that  day  we.  that  is,  our 
company  I  speak  for  only,  marched  all 
day  with  no  food  hut  some  parched  Corn. 
We  struck  General  Sherman’s  camp  late 
in  the  evening,  very  tired,  and  as  hungry 
as  men  could  well  he.  Wo  soon  scattered, 
and  each  individual  was  looking  out  for 
something  to  eat.  I  came  across  a  few 
soldiers  who  were  eating  their  supper 
I  asked  them  if  they  could  give  a  tired 
and  hungry  comrade,  something  that 
would  fill  him  up.  The  reply  was:  "Yon 
bet  we  can,"  and  I  was  invited  to  a  seat, 
while  the  boys  proceeded  to  get  some 
.substantiate  that  would  assuage  my  hun¬ 
ger.  They  very  soon  got  it.  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  corn  cakes  linked  from  cracked 
corn,  which  could  not  be  called  cornuieal, 
as  it  was  simply  coarse  cracked  corn. 
Then  some  fat  bacon  (sow  belly,  as  we 
called  it),  was  fried  and  the  blackest 
Southern  molasses  I  ever  saw.  and  some 
extra  fine,  strong  coffee.  This  was  what 
constituted  the  food  of  that  meal,  and 
I  am  sure  it  was  the  most  tasty  and  sat¬ 
isfying  meal  I  ever  ate.  So,  alter  all, 
the  relish  of  the  meal  depends  upon  the 
physical  needs  of  the  one  who  is  going  to 
oaf  it.  This  is  my  contribution  to  tiiis 
exhibition  of  the  most  tasty  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  meal  I  ever  ate.  I  have  asked  my 
wife  to  prepare  a  formula  for  a  modern 
meal  that,  will  appear  more  desirable  to 
modern  tastes.  Permit  me  to  add  I  am 
now  in  my  eighty-third  year,  and  never 
had  a  serious  illness  in  aU  my  life. 

Illinois.  PR.  A.  \V.  FOREMAN. 


Dog  Meat  and  Jack  Rabbit 

The  writer  found  himself,  one  crisp 
afternoon,  riding  with  an  empty  stomach 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Southwest  coun¬ 
try,  after  horse  thieves.  As  they  are  dead 
shots  and  don’t  stop  to  argue,  one  was 
not  sure  that  he  would  live  to  digest  his 
last  meal,  and  meals  were  a  matter  of 
indifference  under  the  circumstances.  One 
a  day  was  considered  lire tt.v  fair.  Some¬ 
times  time  was  too  precious  to  take  even 
that  one.  In  tins  case,  the  writer  and  an 
old  Western  man  were  ou  a  hot  trail,  and 
night  was  close  at  hand,  We  knew  of  a 
spring  of  water,  many  miles  ahead  ;  knew 
also  it  was  the  only  water,  except  an  un¬ 
certain  wafer  pocket  in  the  rocks  60 
miles  away.  So  we  suspected  our  thieves 
would  camp  at  the  spring  that  night.  As 
we  rode  hard  toward  a  pass  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  range,  we  saw  six  Indians  riding 
hard  to  get  there  ahead  of  us.  They  did 
so.  When  in  good  rifle  shot,  one  Indian 
raised  his  blanket  on  a  rifle,  as  a  sign  we 
were  to  slop.  They  were  friendly:  sus¬ 
pected  we  were  after  the  thieves,  because 
horses  led  by  riders  look  suspicious,  espe¬ 
cially  when  ridden  hard.  They  could  not 
speak  English.  We  were  poor  on  Indian 
and  ou  Spanish,  but  my  friend  understood 
signs.  By  straddliug  two  fingers  over 
one.  they  told  of  horses;  when  they  gave 
galloping  movement  it  showed  hurry ; 
when  they  showed  lingers  it  told  how 
many:  when  they  pointed  ro  a  place  in 
the  sky  it  told  when  the  sun  was  about 
there  this  happened.  They  gave,  by  signs, 
information  which  told  that  the  thieves 
had  Mexican  saddles,  Mexican  horsehair 
bridles  and  lariats.  They  told  the  color 
of  all  the  horses:  even  described  how 
one  man  had  a  loop  on  a  rope  made  as 
sailors  make  a  dcadeye  or  endless  loop. 
Wo  then  knew  our  men  were  the  ones 
were  were  after  from  these  signs. 

Now  our  desire  was  to  get  them  and 
have  the  fight  over  that  night.  But  In¬ 
dian  etiquette  required  that  when  invited 
to  partake  of  a  feed  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
fused  without  giving  offense.  We  rode  to 
their  camp,  partook  of  a  savory  stew, 
which,  to  a  fiat  stomach,  tasted  well. 
Next  day  my  friend  felt  safe  in  telling  me 
i‘  was  dog  meat,  lie  saw  I  liked  it  and 
had  presence  of  mini  to  tell  nothing  till 
it  was  digested.  As  soon  as  etiquette 
permitted,  we  rode  hard  on  the  dog-meat 
supper,  as  darkness  drops  suddenly  in  the 
mountains.  As  we  approached  the  spring 
one  stayed  with  both  horses,  because,  if 
a  lmrse  called  to  the  other  horses,  it  was 
sure  death  for  us.  My  friend  sneaked  to 
the  rocks  above  the  spring.  The  thieves 
felt  secure  for  the  night,  and  wore  resting 
dose  to  the  camp  tiro,  their  guns  stacked 
against  the  rock  close  to  the  spring.  My 
friend  raised  himself  quickly  and  de¬ 
manded  surrender.  His  rifle  was  ready 
for  quick  work.  Theirs  were  a  few  feet 
away.  Hands  went  up.  He  called. 
“Como  ou  boys ;  here  they  are."  That 
was  to  give  the  impression  lie  had  a  large 
force  of  men  close  to  him.  1  rode  into 
camp,  stood  guard  till  be  got  in.  When 
they  saw  but  two  guarding  six  they  were 
sore:  but  it  was  too  late.  They  had 
plenty  of  jack  rabbit  meat  mid  a  good  live, 
so  we  broiled  some  ou  the  ends  of  sticks 
and  had  another  good  supper.  The  smell 
of  that  savory  rabbit  meat  was  wafted 
ou  the  clear  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
perhaps  is  going  since.  To  say  that  it 
tasted  good  does  not  do  it  justice.  There 
was  not  much  variety  to  It.  but  Delmon- 
ieo  never  set  out  anything  that  tasted 
better.  When  our  men  were  tried  on  the 


range  they  got  what  they  deserved,  and 
more  justice  was  done  than  many  modern 
courts  dispense.  The  point  I  desire  to 
make  is  this:  Appetite  aids  the  cook. 
Once  a  year  will  be  plenty  f»r  your  read¬ 
ers  to  try  dog  meat;  but  if  beats  bear 
meat  at  that.  joux  gormi.ky. 


A  Dinner  of  Woodchuck  Meat 

I  see  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  that  someone 
would  like  to  know  how  to  cook  wood¬ 
chuck.  We  think  they  are  fine  eating, 
and  would  rather  have  them  than  rabbit. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  kernel  out  from 
under  the  fore  legs,  then  Soak  over  night 
in  salt  water.  Then  wash  and  get  all  the 
fat  off  you  can,  put.  on  fire  in  cold  water. 
When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  put  in  about  a 
teaspoon  of  soda.  Let  it  boil  up  well, 
then  put  in  cold  water  again,  and  I 
always  add  an  onion,  as  that  will  remove 
any  strong  taste  that  may  be  left ;  salt 
and  cook  until  tender,  then  fry  in  butter. 
I  am  sure  anyone  who  will  try  wood¬ 
chuck  this  way  will  say  it  is  as  good  as 
rabbit  or  chicken. 

Xew  York.  airs.  EDWARD  ward. 

It.  X.-Y. — As  was  stated  some  weeks 
agu,  woodchuck  meat  sold  on  the  Johnson 
t’ity  public  market  at  20c  per  1b.,  much  of 
it  to  well-bred  people,  who  really  like  the 
meat.  One  man  says  that  the  best  dinner 
he  ever  ate  was  fried  woodchuck  and 


Roast  Beef  for  Hired  Man 

Was  there  ever  a  question  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brought  up  before?  Can  a  hired 
man  he  pleased  at  the  table? 

We  have  eight  to  12  meu  to  feed,  and 
there  are  always  some  who  complain 
about  the  fare  and  the  way  it  is  done  and 
brought  to  them,  etc.  The  menu  is  as 
fed  lows : 

Breakfast. —  Ham  or  bacon  and  eggs, 
cereals,  corn  flakes,  puffed  wheat,  oat¬ 
meal,  grapenuts  or  shredded  wheat ;  va¬ 
rious  cakes  or  cookies,  tea.  coffee  and 
milk  (whole)  at  every  meal. 

Lunch. — Roast  beef,  lamb,  pork  chops 
■  >r  stew,  codfish  cakes  or  fish,  soups,  to¬ 
mato  Or  celery,  rice,  peas  or  beans,  to¬ 
mato  and  cucumber  salad,  with  lettuce 
and  dressing;  pies  different  every  day; 
potatoes,  fried  or  mashed,  catsup  and  rel¬ 
ish  es. 

Dinner. — Hamburger  steak,  cold  beef 
or  pork,  roast  ban.  c-orned  beef  hash, 
with  cabbage  nr  hears,  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  puddings,  t  akes,  etc. 

Sundays,  chicken  and  fruits.  The  food 
is  well  done  and  spiced  to  taste,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  neat  and  e'ean.  We  are  at 
odds  to  know  what  else  to  do.  My  only 
solution  was  to  discharge  the  agitators 
end  floaters,  and  new  it  is  again  satis¬ 
factory.  '  E.  At.  /. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  some  emphatic  ideas  on  this 
food  question.  The  “bill  of  fare”  as 
above  given  is  50  per  cent  stronger  than 


our  own  hired  men  enjoy,  and  they  have 
just  what  the  boss  and  his  family  eat. 
We  rarely  have  meat  more  than  once  a 
day.  Assuming  that  this  food  is  reason¬ 
ably  well  cooked  and  neatly  served,  any 
hired  man  who  would  complain  about  it 
may  he  set  down  as  an  incurable  hog — 
no  more  and  no  less.  He  probably  has 
the  stomach  of  an  elephant  and  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  a  hyena.  We  would  not  keep 
any  such  man  ou  the  place.  lie  Would 
upset  any  busiuess  and  make  trouble 
anywhere.  Most  hired  men  appreciate 
good  food  and  make  a  good  return  for  it; 
and  any  man  who  does  hard  farm  work 
has  a  right  to  good  feeding.  When,  how¬ 
ever.  a  man  finds  fault  with  roast  beef 
and  chicken,  he  ought  to  go  where  he  can 
get  better  food  for  the  same  money — and 
go  at  once! 


The  little  boy  in  this  story  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  adage. 
“Of  two  evils,  choose  the  less.”  Turning 
a  corner  at  full  speed  he  collided  with  the 
minister.  “W  here  are  you  running  to. 
my  little  man?”  asked  the  minister,  when 
he  had  regained  his  breath.  “Home !” 
panted  the  boy.  “Ma’s  going  to  spank 
me.”  “What !”  gasped  the  astonished 
minister.  “Are  you  eager  to  have  your 
mother  spank  you  that  you  run  home  so 
fast?”  "No,”  shouted  the  boy  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  resumed  his  homeward 
flight,  “but  if  I  don’t  get  there  before  pa, 
he’ll  do  it.” — Touche  a  Tout. 
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MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


s 


Send  for  this  booklet  which  explains 
how  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  Inc., is  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  implements  by  cutting 
out  the  terrific  waste  in  implement  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  you  believe  that  farmers 
should  pay  less  for  what  they  buy 
and  get  more  for  what  they  sell,  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  MOLINE 
PLAN.  Never  before  has  a  big  im¬ 
plement  manufacturer  made  such  a 
big  change  in  selling  policy.  It  means 
big  savings  for  you.  Send  for  it  today! 


I 


Sold  on  “THE  MOLINE  PLAN ” 

In  line  with  our  policy  of  netting  implements  to  farmers  at  lowest 
possible  prices  through  ‘  ‘  THE  MOLINE  PLAN.”  we  announce  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  Moline  UNIVERSAL  Tractors  to  $650  f.o.b.  factory.  This  same 
tractor,  now  materially  improved,  sold  for  $1325  in  1920  and  for  $990 
in  1921,  making  a  total  reduction  of  more  tha-  half  the  original  price. 

The  Moline  UNIVERSAL  Tractor  furnishes  farm  power  for  all 
purposes  including  cultivating.  This  means  that  it  completely  replaces 
5  horses  on  an  average  160  acre  farm,  with  smaller  and  larger  farms  in 
proportion.  One  man  operates  both  the  tractor  and  implements,  riding 
on  the  seat  of  the  implements  with  his  work  always  in  front  of  him 
where  he  can  see  it,  Moline  Universal  Tractor  implements  include  a 
3-2  bottom  plow  ;  double  or  single  disc  harrow  ;  grain  drill  ;  2-row  cul¬ 
tivator  ;  6-foot  mower;  8  and  10-foot  roller  bearing  binder,  etc.,  all  at 
low  prices.  In  addition,  “  drag-behind  ”  tiactor  or  horse-drawn  imple¬ 
ments  can  be  operated  as  efficiently  with  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
as  with  any  other  type  of  tractor. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  including  positive  proof  that _ 

1.  The  Cost  Today  of  Form  Power  Supplied  by  the  Moline  Universal 

Tractor  is  less  than  the  Cost  of  the  Power  Supplied  by  the 

Horses  it  R  eplaces. 

2.  The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  Saves  Man  Power  on  the  Farm. 

3.  The  Power  Supplied  by  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor  is  better 

than  Horse  Power. 

4.  Moline  Universal  Tractor  Power  is  Cheaper  and  Better  Farm 

Power  than  the  pozver  Supplied  by  Any  Other  Type  of  Tractor. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Moline  Dealer  nearest  to  you,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY  INC. 

Reorganized,  Refinanced,  Powerfully  Capitalized 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  ill  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Hlifr  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertisement*  ill  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  Also  often  culled  upon 
to  adjust  dlirereuceii  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oilman  to  this  cud,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  inlnn  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
respoiislblo  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  u»  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  t  ime  of 
th-  i  ror\ •action,  and  to  identify  it,  you  slioulil  menUou  Tub  RrRAt  Nkw- 
Yorkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  enjoy  your  paper  greatly.  I  find  it  a  real  educator. 
A  pity  more  city  people  won’t  or  don’t  read  it,  as  it 
sure  does  give  one  an  understanding  of  our  nation'* 
biggest  asset — the  farm  and  the  men  back  of  it.  r.  v. 

A  NT*  do  not  forget  the  women  on  the  farm.  Many 
of  them  are  rendering  a  national  service  which 
will  make  the  name  of  the  men  an  honor  rather  than 
a  reproach. 


A  and  II  are  two  married  women.  A  has  beeu  for 
many  years  in  business  in  New  York  City,  her  husband 
employing  himself  on  their  country  property.  It's  hus¬ 
band  has  recently  met  with  financial  reverses,  and  their 
property  is  lost  to  them.  II  in  the  meantime  is  offered 
by  A  a  partnership  interest  in  the  business  in  return 
for  her  personal  services.  l!’s  husband  now,  after  the 
partnership  is  legally  arranged,  wishes  to  interfere  and 
insists  f hiit.  he  can  either  demand  R’s  earnings  or  tier 
retirement  from  the  partnership.  A  tells  him  he  tnust 
not  interfere  with  their  business  and  that  he  is.  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  an  outsider  and  cannot  control 
his  wife  or  her  income.  The  husband  is  now  making  fi 
new  start,  and  insists  that  if  he  does  not  enjoy  tile 
services  of  his  wife  in  their  new  home  he  can  demand 
the  result  of  her  services  elsewhere,  Who  is  light — A 
or  It's  husband?  J-  s.  K, 

New  Jersey. 

IT  is  understood  that  the  above  statement  re¬ 
fers  to  conditions  in  New  Jersey — the  home  of 
mosquitoes,  trusts — and  justice.  The  following  quo¬ 
tations  are  made  from  legal  decisions  in  that  State: 

•‘All  the  wages  and  earnings  of  a  married  woman  tn 
her  separate  business,  and  all  her  investments  thereof, 
are  her  separate  property.  It  must,  really  he  in  her 
separate  business.  Whether  her  husband  consents  or 
not  to  her  carrying  on  a  separate  business,  he  cannot 
reap  the  proceeds  thereof.” 

Thus  in  the  direct  question  asked  above  A  Is  in 
the  right.  It  would  seem  that  married  women,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  have  a  more  complete  control 
of  tlieir  own  property  than  married  men.  And  how 
some  one  will  he  likely  to  ask  just  what  rights  the 
married  Jerseyman  enjoys,  anyway ! 


AN BW  sort  of  back-to-the-landing  is  being  worked 
out  by  some  of  our  readers.  In  years  past 
many  baek-to-the-landers  have  failed  through  poor 
investments  in  land  and  lack  of  capital.  Things 
went  wrong  before  they  were  fairly  on  their  feet, 
and  they  could  not  raise  the  money  to  float  them 
over.  Now  we  hear  from  young  people  who  propose 
to  work  out  aud  earn  capital  before  they  start. 
Three  different  men  have  written  us  that  they  have 
bought  small  farms.  Their  wives  are  on  the  land. 
Imt  these  men  have  held  their  jobs.  One  is  a  cook, 
another  a  mason  and  the  third  mate  on  a  steamship. 
They  will  hold  their  jobs  and  save  their  money  until 
the  farm  is  all  paid  for.  and  a  fair  capital  laid 
aside.  That  is  a  new  and  safe  way  of  going  back 
t  .  the  land,  but  it.  requires  one  thing  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  As  our  friend  the  mate  writes. 
“A  good,  willing  wife  is  a  wonderful  asset!'  You 
are  right.  She  is — very  much  more  than  an  asset. 
But  such  back-to-the-landing  is  going  to  be  a  genuine 
benefit  to  the  country — and  there  will  he  much  of  it. 

* 

YOU  will,  of  course,  notice  the  increased  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  most  of  tin*  large  daily  papers 
are  attacking  agricultural  legislation.  Some  of  our 
readers  say  they  are  puzzled  and  cannot  understand 
what  has  happened,  or  what  it  all  means.  To  us. 
the  solution  is  easy.  Never  before  have  farmers  as 
a  class  been  so  well  represented  in  Congress,  never 
have  they  been  so  well  able  to  obtain  favorable 
legislation.  This  has  been  brought  about  very 
largely  by  the  “agricultural  bloc,”  so-called.  It  is 
a  non-partisan  combination  of  Senators  who  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  States.  They  have  been  able  to 
combine  so  as  to  sink  partisan  politics  whenever  a 
hill  of  supreme  interest  comes  up  before  Congress. 
Personal  leadership  in  the  United  States  Senate 
has  very  largely  passed  away,  and  with  its  passing 
has  come  a  situation  utfiere  Senators  cannot  be 
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frightened  or  coerced  over  social  or  commercial 
questions  by  the  scarecrow  of  party  loyalty.  At 
least  that  is  becoming  true  of  a  large  element  in 
the  Senate.  Most  of  the  primary  elections  this  year 
show  that  the  people  are  well  satisfied  with  this  new 
spirit  of  independence.  Now  this  new  condition  is 
just  what  (lie  interests  hack  of  the  daily  papers  do 
not  mint.  Open  discussion  and  action  will  not  suit 
them.  They  want  a  situation  dominated  by  such 
“leadership”  as  the  late  Senator  Penrose  gave  them. 
One-man  power  is  their  ideal.  They  see  this  old  and 
rotten  management  of  legislation  fading  out.  and 
they  know  that  the  “agricultural  bloc"  is  responsible 
for  the  fading.  They  propose  to  stop  it  at  any  cost, 
for  tin*  end  of  such  change  will  mean  open  and  frank 
legislation  in  the  interests  or  the  American  people. 
The  farmers  stand  for  that  sort  of  legislation.  That 
is  why  the  daily  papers  are  fighting  them  so  bitterly. 

* 

EVERY  year,  and  about  this  time,  the  daily 
papers  begin  to  print  reports  of  “great  crops.” 
This  year  is  no  exception.  We  are  already  being 
told  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  much  heavier  than 
last,  year,  and  that  there  is  an  immense  crop  of 
potatoes  in  sight.  Wheat,  corn,  oats — all  are  over¬ 
flowing.  if  we  are  to  believe  the  printed  statements. 
The  truth  is  that  this  is  a  regular  part  of  the  game 
annually  played  by  the  middlemen  and  distributing 
interests.  The  object  is  to  make  farmers  believe 
that  there  is  too  much  food  in  the  country.  With 
that  belief  well  established  it  will  be  easy  to  fix  low 
prices  and  to  induce  farmers  to  sell  early.  Of  course 
if  they  should  do  that  the  market  will  he  flooded 
with  produce  and  prices  will  fall,  while  if  the 
produce  could  he  marketed  slowly  prices  would  hold 
up.  The  greater  part  of  these  “crop  reports”  repre¬ 
sent  propaganda  for  getting  control  of  the  crop  by 
forcing  down  wholesale  prices.  Our  own  reports 
show  only  moderate  crops.  The  late  frosts,  the  bad 
weather  and  tlie  reduced  acreage  all  combine  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  great  overflow  of  food  this  year.  There  is 
no  more  than  a  moderate  supply  of  most  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  and  if  it.  can  he  reasonably  handled  and  sent 
market  conservatively  prices  ought  to  be  fair. 


ti 
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OXEN  walk  slowly,  and  they  take  short  steps— 
probably  about  5.000  to  the  mile.  Therefore 
these  oxen  of  Mr.  Rerrang  (page  951  >  have  taken 
about  20,000,000  steps  since  they  left  New  York.  Those 
who  scoot  over  the  road  in  rapid  cars,  or  view  life 
from  the  windows  of  a  Pullman,  can  have  little  idea 
of  how  the  Berrangs  have  studied  the  country  inch 
by  inch  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City.  1  hiring 
the  time  required  to  make  this  trip  some  men  would 
have  traveled  around  the  world  and  seen  the  sights 
in  Japan.  Australia.  Ceylon.  Siberia.  Italy.  France 
— itnv\  all  i he  way  home.  These  plain  and  patient 
people  have  been  content  to  plod  on  behind  their 
oxen — solid  and  slow  in  this  age  of  excitement  and 
rush.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  they  have  gained  more 
real  contentment  and  happiness  on  their  slow  travel 
than  many  a  millionaire  ever  knew  on  a  continental 
trip.  They  live  in  Iheir  wagon,  eat  plain  food,  sleep 
eight  good  restful  hours  and,  in  spite  of  their  years, 
view  the  world  with  a  cheerful  heart.  What  more 
can  any  man  buy  than  that — with  money  or  with 
service?  It  will  lie  a  fair  question  to  ask  if  you  and 
Hour  wife  could  start  out  together  in  this  way.  and 
after  500  days  of  steady  companionship,  view  life 
as  cheerfully  as  the  Berrangs  do.  If  the  answer  is 
a  doubt,  there  may  he  something  wrong  with  the 
way  we  have  ordered  our  lives.  Perhaps  we  should 
get  back  to  nature,  change  the  automobile  for  the 
ox,  and  learn  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  life. 

>1= 

QUITE  a  common  trouble  among  our  readers 
arises  over  the  fence  line  between  two  farms. 
It  sometimes  happens  aft  dr  some  years  of  use  that 
the  fence  breaks  down  and  is  patched  up  by  stretch¬ 
ing  wire  from  one  post  or  tree  to  another.  '1  his  Will 
make  a  zigzag  or  crooked  line,  and  the  dispute  arises 
over  the  boundary.  Usually  the  small  amount  of 
land  in  question  has  little  if  any  value.  The  law  of 
.New  York  relative  to  boundary  lines  has  been  stated 
as  follows: 

“It  is  n  settled  rule  in  this  State,  resting  upon  public 
policy.  I  bat  a  particular  locat  ion  of  boundaries  which 
has  been  acquiesced  in  a  long  series  of  years  will  not  be 
disturbed;  that  is,  where  two  joint  owners  have  occu¬ 
pied  land  up  to  a  certain  boundary  and  built  fences  and 
maintained  a  certain  line  between  them,  that  that  is 
(be  line  between  the  properties  as  practically  located 
by  the  boundaries,  and  if  that  line  has  been  located  for 
over  20  years  and  for  a  long  period  of  years,  that  is 
the  line  between  the  parties." 

While  that  is  the  general  rule  of  law.  We  do  hot 
believe  that  it  means  that  wire  which  lias  been 
stretched  in  a  zigzag  manner,  that  is.  nailed  to  Buck 
trees  or  hushes  as  were  convenient,  comes  within 


this  rule,  but  that  a  straight  line  or  a  practically 
straight  line  would  govern.  Of  course,  if  the  fence 
deviates  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  possible 
that  the  court  would  follow  the  above  rule.  If  this 
was  located  in  the  heart  of  some  tkriviug  city  we 
can  see  where  there  might  he  a  question,  but  Why 
farmers  should  quarrel  over  a  foot  or  two  of  ground 
and  sometimes  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  it  we 
cannot  understand,  for  it  is  a  universal  fact  that 
most  fanners  have  more  land  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with. 

* 

WE  use  yeast  to  “raise”  our  bread,  “cultures” 
to  inoculate  our  seed,  and  “starters”  to  fit 
our  cream  for  churning  Now  there  is  talk  of  using 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  the  silo.  It  is  said  that, 
this  is  beneficial  in  silage-making,  as  useful  perhaps 
as  in  making  butter  or  cottage  cheese.  A  bulletin 
from  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
this  simple  plan  for  using  the  culture.  You  might 
call  it  “milking  the  silo”: 

This  addition  of  lactic  acid  culture  to  the  fodder  at 
the  time  of  silo  tilling  is  easily  accomplished  by  securing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  culture  for  lactic  add  from 
a  creamery  as  a  beginning.  The  pure  culture  obtained 
from  a  creamery  is  placed  in  a  three-gallon  enn  of  clean 
skim-milk.  This  is  placed  in  a  warm  position  for  three 
days;  it  can  then  be  added  to  more  skim-milk,  increas¬ 
ing  the  bulk  sufficiently  to  have  one  gallon  for  each  load 
of  material  that  goes  into  the  silo.  This  skim-milk  cul¬ 
ture,  carrying  a  vast  number  of  bacillus  lactic  ae'nli.  js 
sprinkled  over  the  cut  fodder  as  the  silo  litliug  proceeds. 
If  the  corn  is  in  prime  condition  for  silage -making  at 
the  time  of  ensiling,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  adding 
culture.  However,  its  use  is  strongly  advised  if  the 
corn  or  other  fodder  is  a  bit  off  in  condition,  due  to 
damage  through  unseasonable  weather,  delays,  etc. 

What  proportion  of  farmers  use  inoculation  on 
the  seed  of  legumes?  Mow  many  make  a  practice 
of  treating  seed  to  prevent  scab?  We  have  an  idea 
that  a  hoot,  the  same  proportion  of  silo  men  will 
eventually  come  to  using  such  cultures.  There  are 
now  a  good  many  farmers  who  scatter  fine  ground 
hone  nr  ground  phosphate  rock  over  the  cut  corn  as 
it  goes  into  the  silo.  The  cattle  eat  it  with  the 
silage.  Even  if  this  added  phosphorus  does  not  help 
them,  it  helps  the  manure,  aud  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  add  it.  But  take  the  silo  pioneers  who  put 
up  a  leaking  old  tub  and  filled  it  with  sour,  ill¬ 
smelling  stuff.  Suppose  they  could  come  back  and 
get  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  all  these  “cultures” 
and  phosphates!  The  silo  is  getting  to  be  a  feed 
and  fertilizer  factory. 


Brevities 

A  SUCCESSFUL  man  needs  grit  even  more  than  a  hen 
does. 

Let  the  fleshy  man  shed  part  of  bis  weight  iu  the 
woodshed. 

Do  you  know  of  any  eases  where  a  pigeon  batched  a 
chick  from  a  full-sized  hen’s  egg?  We  have  a  report 
of  such  a  case. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  woman  asked  for  help  at  a 
kitchen  job.  There  was  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  meant  hard  and  dirty  work,  yet  over  30  women 
applied  for  the  job. 

A  wayside  market  in  New  Jersey  has  no  moral 
right  to  offer  California  produce  marked  “Early  New 
Jersey.”  Any  business  running  without  moral  right 
should  not  run  at  all. 

The  latest  suggestion  is  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
silage  in  the  silo,  after  tilling  and  tamping,  with  strips 
of  tar  paper  so  ns  to  make  a  good  fit.  This  is  said  to 
mat  down  and  exclude  the  air. 

Every  year  there  comes  the  old  question  about  cut¬ 
ting  weeds  into  the  silo.  Many  cornfields  are  full  of 
weeds.  It.  has  been  impossible  to  keep  them  down.  Our 
advice  is  to  cut  them  right  into  the  silo  with  the  corn. 
They  will  do  more  good  than  harm. 

one  part  of  tartar  emetic  to  20  parts  of  honey  or 
syrup.  The  syrup  is  made  by  dissolving  5  lbs.  of  sugar 
ir.  1%  pints  of  water.  The  ants  will  carry  this  poison 
into  the  bill  and  feed  it  to  the  young.  Never  leave  it 
where  children,  animals  or  birds  can  get  at  it. 

The  latest  remedy  for  woodchucks:  Place  an  old 
burlap  sack,  or  half  of  a  large  one,  iu  the  top  of  the 
woodchuck  hole,  saturate  it  with  gasoline,  push  it  in 
about  12  inches  and  cover  the  hole  with  dirt.  Properly 
done,  this  method  will  prove  100  per  cent  effective. 

We  have  had  ail  sorts  of  people  apply  to  us  for  all 
sorts  of  jobs,  but  here  seems  to  be  a  new  one.  A  young 
man.  well  trained  in  marketing  problems,  selling  and 
advertising,  wants  to  find  some  organization  of  farmers 
who  can  make  use  of  bis  services.  It  is  a  new  idea. 

Can  you  beat  this?  A  man  has  a  right  of  way  across 
a  fanner’s  field  near  a  stone  wall.  A  tree  belonging  to 
the  first,  man  blows  down  across  this  right  of  way  and 
wall,  but  the  man  refuses  to  clear  it.  up,  but  persists  in 
driving  far  out  in  the  farmer’s  mowing  field!  Once 
more — can  you  beat  it? 
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A  Dairy  Company  and  its  Checks 

The  liieck-MeJunken  Dairy  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  is  a  big,  rich  corporation.  It  does  a  large 
•.hhI  profitable  business  in  supplying  liquid  milk  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  by-products  of  milk.  It  accordingly  has  a 
high  financial  rating  as  a  successful  money-making 
business. 

This  company  is  under  contract  to  pay  for  its 
supply  of  milk  up  in  Crawford  County  on  the  20th 
of  the  month  for  the  previous  month’s  deliveries. 
Past  January  it  made  out  its  checks  against,  a  pri¬ 
vate  hank  in  Conneantvilie,  Crawford  County.  The 
checks  were  delivered  to  the  patrons  on  Sunday,  the 
23d,  by  the  truckman  who  received  them  at  the 
creamery  from  the  local  manager.  As  is  the  custom, 
some  of  the  checks  were  mailed  to  local  hunks  at 
Pinesville,  Pa.,  and  at  Andover  and  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
(Mhers  were  cashed  at  the  feed  store  and  grocery 
store  and  lumber  yard.  The  checks  went  to  a  Cleve¬ 
land  hank,  then  hack  to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  there 
to  the  Conneantvilie  bank,  on  which  they  were 
drawn.  Just  when  they  reached  this  hank  is  not 
definitely  known,  hut  the  bank  held  the  checks, 
closed  ou  the  28th.  and  formally  failed  on  Monday, 
the  MU  til. 

Forty  to  50  of  the  Rieek-McJunken  dairy  checks 
drawn  to  the  dairymen,  and  aggregating  about 
8-', 500,  were  hot  paid,  and  the  company  now,  with 
all  its  boasted  wealth  and  prosperity,  refuses  to  re¬ 
deem  them  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers  were 
negligent  in  not  demanding  the  money  on  them  be¬ 
fore  the  hank  closed.  The  company  is  unmoved  by 
any  consideration  for  the  men  who  produced  this 
milk  and  depend  on  the  little  returns  they  get  for  it 
to  pay  feed  hills  and  keep  going. 

In  a  case  between  a  city  business  man  and  a  hank 
of  the  same  city  il  was  held  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  that  holding  a  check  beyond  the 
second  day  put  the  loss,  if  any.  on  the  holder,  but 
in  other  cases  it  has  been  held  that  even  10  days 
was  not  unreasonable  time  to  present  a  check  for 
payment.  The  reasonable  time  must  he  established 
in  each  case,  and  for  each  check.  This  may  require 
40  or  50  lawsuits  in  this  one  case.  On  this  technical 
legal  quibble  the  rich  and  prosperous  Ricck-MeJmi- 
ken  Dairy  Company  refuses  to  pay  their  patrons  for 
milk  delivered  to  them  last  December. 

What  is  reasonable  time  for  a  business  man  in  a 
city  to  demand  pay  on  a  check  against  a  hank  across 
the  street  cannot  he  applied  to  farmers  distributed 
over  a  territory  covering  a  radius  of  IT  miles.  In 
January  the  weather  is  had,  the  roads  are  almost 
impassable,  and  dairymen  are  busy  with  their  cows 
ai.d  other  work.  They  seldom  go  to  the  hank,  and 
it  is  quite  the  custom  to  mail  the  checks  to  local 
banks  or  cash  them  through  the  local  tradesmen. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  in  the  city  case 
which  has  been  dug  up,  we  believe  the  Rieck- 
McJunken  Dairy  Company  is  still  responsible  to 
these  dairymen  for  the  milk  delivered  to  it  last 
December  with  interest  since  January  20.  We  have 
been  requested  by  the  dairymen  to  collect  it.  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  make  t lie  Rieck-McJunken  Dairy 
Company  pay  up  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  it. 


What  About  a  Worthless  Check? 

During  the  year  we  have  a  good  many  cases  like 
the  one  given  in  the  following  letter.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  little  misunderstanding  about  the 
penalty  for  writing  a  worthless  check: 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  a  man  giving  a  check 
for  property,  disposing  of  the  property,  and  the  check 
being  returned  no  good?  I  sold  100  bushels  of  potatoes 
for  .85  cents  per  bushel.  The  uiau  gave  me  a  cheek  for 
$85,  and  the  check  was  not  any  good.  L  left  the  account 
with  a  lawyer,  and  the  debtor  paid  $20  last  January, 
and  since  then  pays  no  attention  to  it.  I  saw  a  State 
policeman,  and  he  told  me  it  wouM  be  just  a  civil 
action.  Do  our  laws  protect  a  crook  to  that  extent? 

New  York.  F.  to*. 

lu  New  York  State  Section  1292-a  of  the  penal 
law  provides: 

•  Any  person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall  make 
or  draw  or  utter  or  deliver  any  check,  draft  or  order 
for  the  payment  of  money  upon  any  hank  or  other  de¬ 
pository,  knowing  at  the  time  of  such  making,  drawing, 
uttering  or  delivering  that  the  maker  or  drawer  has  not 
sufficient  funds  in  or  credit  with  such  hank  or  other 
depository  for  the  payment  of  such  cheek,  although  Jio 
express  representation  is  made  in  reference  thereto, 
shall  be  guilty  of  attempted  larceny,  and  if  money  or 
property  is  obtained  from  another  thereby  is  guilty  of 
larceny  and  punishable  accordingly.  1 

The  mail  making  the  chock  may  avoid  prosecution 
if  ho  pays  the  amount  due  with  interest  and  protest 
fees  within  10  days  after  receiving  notice  that  the 
bank  has  not  paid  the  check.  The  facts  of  making 
and  presenting  the  check  and  refusing  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  hank  ‘‘shall  he  prima  facie  evidence 
of  intent  to  defraud  and  of  a  knowledge  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  funds  or  of  credit,’’  etc. 


Usually  in  such  cases  the  man  who  makes  the 

check  when  prosecuted  will  try  to  show  that  he  did 

not  know  his  account  was  short.  In  such  a  case  as 

is  here  presented  he  would  have  a  hard  job  to  prove 

it  It  is  also  possible  that  when  a  remittance  of  $20 

was  accepted  the  court  might  hold  that  the  crime 

was  condoned.  Every  check  should  he  presented  to 

the  hank  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  it  is  refused, 
* 

start  after  the  man  who  gave  it  at  once. 


Youthful  Visions  of  the  Dairy  Business 

The  twentieth  century  cow  has  pushed  herself,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  the  recent  war,  “over  the  top  to  victory,” 
with  the  llolsteins  in  the  lead.  To  show  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  cow’s  advance,  we  mortals  have  done  our 
best  to  aid  her.  We  milk  her,  not  at  a  time  convenient 
for  us,  but  drag  ourselves  to  the  barn  in  the  wee  sraa’ 
hours  of  the  dark  to  milk  her  the  fourth  time  for  that 
day.  We  spend  days  studying  her  every  need  and  care 
for  her  almost  by  the  minute,  carefully  measuring  the 
amounts  of  various  feeds  she  requires,  guarding  against 
dirt  and  drafts,  adjusting  everything  for  her  comfort, 
even  to  putting  shades  on  the  windows  to  keep  the  flies 
out  of  the  stables  in  the  daytime.  We  spend  our  eve¬ 
nings  wondering  what  mechanical  device  we  could  use 
further  to  facilitate  our  labors.  It  is  a  good  thing  our 
barn  is  high  enough  to  keep  the  network  of  tracks  above 
our  heads,  or  ve  should  be  quite  bent  by  how.  Our 
cow,  the  twentieth  century  cow,  has  paid  heed  to  our 
care,  and  has  responded  fully  to  that  care.  She  is  the 
reason  for  our  certainty  of  great  development  in  our 
future.  Much  has  been  accomplished :  still  greater 
things  wait  for  us. 

Some  are  pessimistic  and  say  that  the  future  of  cows 
— Of  our  cow — is  not  as  bright  as  their  development 
promises.  Everywhere  you  find  men  who  insist  that 
the  Holstein  gives  not  as  much  cream  as  their  breed  of 
cows.  Near  us  is  another  dairy  of  registered  Jerseys. 
Their  owner  insists  that  they  give  more  cream.  \Ve 
notice  he  says  nothing  about  tin-  amount  of  milk  they 
produce.  We  have  the  same  sized  herd  and  pearly 
twice  the  amount  of  milk,  with  an  average  of  cream 
4,0  per  cent.  His  average  is  a  little  over  6  per  cent. 
There  is  one  proof  of  the  future  of  llolsteins.  In  just 
such  a  way  have  they  reached  for  all  the  records,  and 
are  breaking  them.  Men  sm-h  as  these  belong  to  the 
preceding  generation — the  age  of  wonders — they  arc 
the  charter  members;  we  of  the  corning  generation  have 
these  wonders  of  theirs  as  the  basis  for  wonders  of  our 
own  accomplishment.  We  will  aid  the  cow  in  carrying 
out  her  promise  made  to  the  future  generation. 

<  >ne  of  the  wonders  accomplished  by  the  preceding 
generation  is  the  Dairymen’s  League,  which  has  been 
changed  to  the  C'o-operative  Association.  They  have 
been  building  that  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for 
us.  It  means  the  organization  of  the  country — no 
longer  the  individual  against  the  unified  forces  of  the 
dealers. 

The  League  must  have  a  strong,  absolute  farmer  con¬ 
trol,  with  farmer  officers  and  directors,  which  requires 
education.  We  younger  ones  are  able  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  others,  and  advance  in  the  responsibility 
when  our  time  comes.  <We  shall  know  the  technical  side 
of  our  business.  We  are  being  trained  to  it.  Now 
there  are  few  men  who  are  ready  to  answer  to  the  need 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  products.  Soon 
there  will  be  a  hundred  trained  men  for  every  man 
trained  in  the  final  steps  of  this  great  organization  of 
the  farmer  at  the  present  time.  We  are  learning  not 
only  the.  practical  but  also  the  theoretical  side  '  our 
youth. 

'l'he  farmers  have  been  looked  down  on  by  the  dealers 
and  ordered  about  by  them.  Rut  no  longer  is  that  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  developing  a  great  industry  of  our  own. 
with  our  own  leaders  and  workers,  well  trained,  and 
interested  in  the  progress  that  can  be  made.  The  be¬ 
ginning  is  startling  to  the  former  leaders.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  plans  will  be  more  than  startling.  There 
will  be  no  strikes  to  further  our  plans,  as  in  the  case 
of  rite  other  organized  groups. 

I  repeat,  we  are  of  the  age  of  hope  and  energy.  Our 
abilities  and  accomplishments  are  unlimited  with  our 
llolsteins.  With  decades  before  us  we  can  be  certain 
of  a  glorious  success  as  the  result  of  our  training  and 
ceaseless  efforts  to  apply  it  successfully. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  F.  White. 


June  Milk  Pool  Price 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  pooled  price  for  the  month  of  June  is  $1,345  per 
100  lbs.  after  expenses  are  deducted.  This  is  the  base 
price  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent  butterfar  at  the  201- 
210-mile  freight  zone.  Each  farmer’s  individual  price 
will  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  market  and  with 
the  amount  of  butterfat  which  his  milk  contains  over 
3  per  cent.  Checks  covering  milk  delivered  during 
June  are  being  mailed  by  the  League  to  reach  farmers 
not  later  than  July  25. 

The  gross  pool  price  was  $1.40.  with  $0,055  per  100 
lbs.  deducted  for  expenses,  of  which  $0.02  per  100  lbs. 
was  for  the  total  administrative  expenses,  $0,002  for 
forwarding  to  local  associations  for  local  expenses, 
$0,011  for  advertising,  $0,002  for  an  insurance  fund  to 
cover  losses  which  might  he  created  by  uncollectible 
accounts,  and  $0.02  t<>  rover  depreciui ion  in  value  fixed 
assets:  S0.10  per  100  lbs.  is  borrowed  on  the  certificate 
of  indebtedness  plan,  to  be  invested  in  property  owned 
by  tht;  association.  Considerable  thought  was  given  to 
find  some  way  of  turning  the  full  June  price  over  to 
the  fanners  without  making  the  $0.10  per  100  lbs.  loan 
for  investment.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  do 
i his  without  causing  losses  to  the  farmer  in  the  long 
run. 

As  is  customary  during  the  surplus  period,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  produced  a  large  amount  of  evaporated  milk 
ami  other  manufactured  products  to  be  put  in  storage 
and  sold  later  when  prices  are  higher  and  when  these 
products  can  be  used  to  supply  the  League's  regular 
trade  without  taking  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
from  the  fluid  market  during  the  scarce  period.  Over 
140.000  cases  of  evaporated  milk  alone  were  stored 
during  June  by  the  association  and  about  the  same 
amount  will  be  put  in  storage  from  July  production. 
The  capital  investment  on  the  evaporated  product  alone 
amounts  to  over  81.000.000  which,  according  to  the 


principle  upon  which  the  League  is  operating.  Is 
financed  by  the  dairy  farmers  themselves  through  their 
loans  on  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  plan. 

During  June  the  association  sold  to  dealers  nr  han¬ 
dled  in  its  own  plants  a  total  of  303.371.520  lbs.  of 
milk,  of  which  28  per  cent  was  sold  in  fluid  form  in 
(’lass  1.  27  per  cent  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cream  and 
ice  cream  in  Class  2,  a  nd  Hie  remainder  in  fancy  cheeses, 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  butter  and  American 
cheese  and  other  manufactured  products.  The  associa¬ 
tion  handled  in  its  own  plants  during  the  same  month 
nearly  100,000.000  lbs.  of  milk. 

Tlic  pool  price  to  farmers  of  $1,345  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  price  for  the  preceding  months,  the  price  for 
April  being  $1,335  and  for  May  $1.30.  In  ordinary 
years  the  low  water  mark  is  usually  reached  in  June. 
The  slightly  higher  price  indicates  some  improvement 
in  market  conditions.  July  milk  has  been  sold  to  dealers 
at  a  considerable  advance. 


New  York  State  Notes 

In  traveling  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  to  the 
western  border  one  is  struck  with  the  difference  in  the 
ripening  stage  of  the  wheat  crop,  .Some  fields  are 
almost  ready  for  cutting,  while  others  are  still  green. 
The  fly  has  bothered  in  many  sections  and  has  caused 
premature  Tipcniug.  The  joint  worm  has  also  been  bad 
in  many  sections. 

The  State  College  will  distribute  a  new  rye  this  year. 
D  is  a  rye  of  Siberian  origin,  and  has  been  tried  out  in 
comparison  with  many  other  ryes,  and  gives  promise 
of  being  a  winner.  It  was  introduced  at  the  college  in 
1914,  and  since  that  time  has  given  an  average  yield  of 
50.2  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  even  outvielded 
the  Rosen  variety,  while  it  may  not  do  this  on  aU  occa¬ 
sions.  There  will  be  500-1,000  bushels  distributed  this 
year  to  the  farmers  of  the  Statp. 

In  going  around  the  State  I  often  see  individuals  who 
would  reduce  the  labor  on  a  disagreeable  job  of  washing 
milk  cans  by  using  devices  to  aid  them.  These  devices 
in  most  cases  help  with  the  work  tremendously,  but  one 
thing  that  is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  mechanical 
cleaning  cannot  substitute  for  sterilization  either  with 
boiling  water  or  by  using  some  disinfectant.  While 
any  mechanical  device  that  helps  with  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  is  desirable,  it  simply  removes  dirt,  hut  cannot 
entirely  take  the  place  of  good  old  hot  water.  Some  of 
the  old  so-called  simple  methods  are  still  worth  prac¬ 
ticing. 

The  advance  prize  fist  of  the  farm  products  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair  is  out.  This  list  eonr.-iius  -ome 
new  Classes  over  last  year.  One  new  Hass,  consists  of 
the  best  collection  of  vegetables  grown  on  muck  soil, 
fur  which  $50  is  offered.  Other  new  classes  are  col¬ 
lections.  displays  of  Lima  beans,  table  beets,  carrots 
and  holho  use  -grown  cucumbers.  Instead  of  one  collec¬ 
tion  class  of  celery,  two  are  offered,  this  year — one  for 
celery  grown  on  muck  and  one  for  celery  grown  on 
upland  Soil.  Sixteen  distinct  varieties  of  string  and 
Lima  beans  are  listed  instead  of  oniv  six  tvpes.  as  was 
the  case  in  previous  years.  Separate  prizes  are  offered 
tor  Holden  Selt-blum-hing  celery  and  for  Big  Boston 
1*  ituce  grown  on  muck  and  on  upland  soil.  This  gives 
the  grower  on  the _ upland  soil  the  chance  to  compete 
on  an  equal  and  fair  basis.  Manv  Unimportant  and 
treak  classes  are  cut  off  the  fist  this  year.  This  last 
item  is  one  that  should  have  more  than  passing  men¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  people  in  visiting  a 
fair  take  away  impressions  from  freak  exhibits  that 
have  no  value  to  the  grower  or  to  the  person  who  might 
purchase  such  a  vegetable.  The  largest  pumpkin  may 
be  nice  to  look  at.  but  why  encourage  interest  in  such 
a  thing?  Would  it  uot  be  better  to  show  pumpkins 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  variety?  This  type  of 
exhibit  may  not  interest  all  the  people  visiting  tlic  fair 
but  it  is  sure  to  bring  the  right  results  if  followed 
Consistently. 

rWarren  County  farmers  will  hold  their  field  day 
August  5.  ^  ibis  is  a  big  day  in  the  north  country, 
flits  held  day  not  only  Consists  of  sports  for  everybody 
but  also  a  sale  of  .  irebr'd  bull-  I*  will  bt  held  at 
Lake  George. 

The  directors  of  the  Sullivan  Countv  Agricultural 
Society  have  set  the  day  for  their  fair  at  Montieello 
1  hey  have  some  revisions  in  the  premium  list.  One  of 
the  things  which  Is  unusual  this  year  w  ill  be  prizes  i>f 
82o.  81.)  and  $10  for  the  largest  families  in  the  county. 

Ibis  is  now  the  open  season  for  woodchuck  ti '.inters. 
They  ate  divided  into  two  classes — one  kind  which  hunt 
with  a  gun  and  the  others*  who  hunt  with  a  can  of  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide.  In  either  case  the  woodchuck  has  an 
even  chance.  The  gunner  for  some  reason  does  not 
always  hit  the  mark,  and  if  the  carbon  bisulphide  sports¬ 
man  does  not  find  all  the  openings  to  the  woodchuck’s 
house  his  time  and  material  is  wasted. 

Livingston  County  farmers  shipped  a  total  of  28.831 
lbs.  ot  wool  to  the  State  wool  pool.  This  is  l»,4xu  lbs. 
more  than  they  shipped  in  1921.  This  association  has 
been  one  of  the  strong  associations  of  the  State  since 
the  establishing  of  the  pooling  idea.  Much  credit  is 
tlue  to  the  personal  work  of  the  officers. 

When  the  storm  of  June  17  hit  the  central  part  of 
the  State  one  of  the  sufferers  from  loss  of  property  was 
S.  D.  House  of  f  amillus.  His  loss  hits  been  estimated 
as  nearly  $20,000.  Mr.  House  is  one  of  the  largest 
beekeepers  of  the  State,  and  before  the  rain  had  700 
colonies  of  bees,  and  after  the  flood  had  but  500  in  good 
condition,  tie  is  busy  now  with  his  increase,  so  that 
the  loss  may  be  restored.  Mr.  House  produces  from 
♦>0,000  to  70.000  lbs.  of  houey  a  year.  The  storm  came 
at  the  height  of  the  honey  season,  which  makes  repair 
work  an  added  burdeu  of  a  large  dimension. 

If  one  likes  the  great  outdoors  he  could  not  help  but 
enjoy  the  scene  at  South  Lima  muck  area  in  Livingston 
County.  This  area  has  not  been  hurt  by  the  rains,  be¬ 
cause  uf  the  ditch  which  was  deepened  last  year.  Hue 
of  the  most  interesting  tbiugs  on  this  area  is  the  Chi¬ 
nese  cabbage.  One  grower  has  six  acres  planted.  He 
planted  a  test  from  a  number  of  sources  early  this 
Spring,  so  that  he  might  choose  which  was  the  best. 
The  test  shows  variation  enough  so  that  it  eloarlv  indi¬ 
cates  which  kind  is  the  best.  The  vegetable  cannot  help 
hut  grow  in  popularity,  because  it  is  such  an  excellent 
salad  plant,  combining,  it  would  seem,  it  number  of 
vegetables  in  one. 

It  looks  as  though  the  north  couutry  folks  would  he 
well  supplied  with  farmers’  doings  during  August  and 
September.  During  ihe  first  week  in  August  they  will 
have  a  potato  disease  trip  in  Jefferson  County,  in  the 
same  county  they  will  have  dynamite  demonstrations 
on  August  8  and  9.  On  August  5.  7  and  9  the  home 
convenience  truck  from  the  State  College  will  visit  the 
county.  Uu  August  21-20  the  poultrymetl  of  the  county 
will  have  a  elm  are  to  attend  poultry  culling  demonstra¬ 
tions.  By  that  time  the  north  country  affairs  will  be 
on,  The  date  selected  for  the  Cape  Vincent  Fair  is 
August  29-September  1.  The  Watertown  Fair  follows 
soon  after,  lasting  from  September  4  to  S.  t:.  a.  f. 


Now  York:  Eleanor  Walker.  Augusta  F.l'ol. 
Eva  Dentils,  tlnrolrt  Inman.  Minina  Kohlel,  ("or- 
nelhtfl  Driscoll,  Anna  Y oilmans,  Aria  Lopor,  ltnlli 
.smith,  .Margaret  Smith,  Dorothy  Shaw  I  salmi 
1  tn 1 1 1 .  Charles  Monro,  .1  r. .  Ann*  [•'eKsonilcn, 
Esther  nolinUo.  Inez  Her  tel.  Sophia  Blodgett, 
Until  Watts,  Marlon  Friable.  George  Benedict, 
t’arhiita  Itakei .  Gordon  Itopil,  Mnranret  Mae 
Uenzle,  Bernice  Becker,  (lertrmlo  Kramp.  Bos- 
we  Shlltter,  Until  Orr.  Ueim  AUntm*.  Jessie 
.Mnohleisen.  Gladys  Feld  berg,  Irene  Warner, 
ClilVovil  tiurnee. 

North  Carolina:  Elizabeth  Oliver. 

Ohio:  Ma r,v  Ziiumerly .  Esther  Bowman,  Ver¬ 

onica  Uothweiu,  Dorothy  Hill,  Jeanette  Slater. 

Vermont:  Warren  Brown. 

Virginia  Naomi  Blonser,  Catherine  Coiner, 
\  irginiii  llunloy. 

West,  Virginia:  Unth  Lease. 

And  here  are  some  of  the  tilings  read¬ 
ers  had  to  say  about  ground  moles : 

The  answer  to  the  “What  Is  It?”  is  a 
mole.  I  have  seen  two  kinds  of  moles — 
the  common  mole  and  the  star-nosed  mole. 
The  star-nosed  mole  had  funny  little 
points  all  a  omul  its  nose. 

New  York.  kittii  watts. 


Septum  lior — Cedar  wax  wing 

October — Sour  gnm.  peppertdge  or  tupelo  tree 

November-  —Gray  squirrel 

In  1  let  ember,  11)20,  we  liad  no  Nature 
I ‘lizzie,  because  Mr.  Tuttle  had  none  to 
print.  We  had  one  in  January,  3 1  >23 , 
and  have  had  one  every  month  since. 
Here  is  the  list,: 

1921— - 

.1  a  nun  ry — M ask  ra  t 

February  -Locust  t»ce 

Man  li- — CowbJrd 

April  -Wild  ginger 

May-  Screech  owl 

.Time — Ladybird  beetle  or  ladybug 

■Inly  -WoOdOhUck 

Align  At  -  Mosquito  eggs 

September — Porcupine 

October-  .Inneo  or  snowbird 

November  Bat. 

I leecinlier  Live  forever 

1922— 

January  Sycamore,  bnttonball,  buttonwood  or 
American  plane,  tree. 

February — Brook,  river  or  si  ream 

March — Meadow  lark 

April  Ilepalica 

May— Spider 

June  Ground  mole 

Your  editor  thinks  that  anyone  who  has 
followed  these  puzzles  has  learned  a  good 
hit  about  (lie  things  of  nature  round 
about  us  all.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
plans  \ve  have  for  Our  Page.  There  are 
any  number  of  puzzles  that  can  be  made. 
Keep  them  coming. 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  Our  Page.  Through  it  we  learn  what  the  boys  and 
girls  in  different  States  are  thinking,  planning,  and  doing 


THE  MOLE  MY  CAT  CAUGHT 

I  have  two  kittens,  Buster  and  Fluffy. 
In  the  adjoining  backyard  is  a  nude  hole. 
Fluffy  would  sit  hours  at  a  lime  by  the 
hole  watching  until  Hits  unde  would  conn- 
out.  One  day  the  rutile  came  out  while 
Fluffy  was  sitting  there.  He  did  not  kill 
it,  but  cuffed  and  bit  it.  Finally  it  hid 
in  a  loft  of  grass.  I  took  the  kitten  into 
the  house,  but  just  as  soon  as  I  let  him 
out  he  went  back  lo  the  hole.  The  next 
time  it  came  out  Fluffy  killed  it.  But  In* 
did  not  eat  it.  1  buried  it  in  the  garden. 
He  still  goes  to  the  bole,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  more  moles  left  in 
the  hole.  eva  DENNIS  (11  years). 


What  Is  It? 

We  have  been  having  such  easy  Nature 
Puzzles  lately  that  it  is  time  we  worked 
a  little  harder.  So  put  on  your  thinking 
caps  and  see  whether  you  can  answer 
this  one,  sent  by  Inez  Hertel,  a  10-year- 
old  New  lTork  reader: 

It  is  a  flowering  herb  dearly  loved  by 
the  old-fashioned  housewife  and  equally 
detested  by  the  small  boy.  It  was  and 
still  is  a  most  commonly  used  home 
remedy.  The  stem  is  stout  and  hairy 
and  one  to  five  feet  tall.  The  opposite 
leaves  are  perfoliate;  that  is,  the  ends 
are  joined  together  so  that  the  stem  seems 
to  pass  through  the  leaf.  It  has  white 
flowers  in  late  Bummer.  It  is  very  com- 


£y  W.  Grates 


July 

When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 
Her  dream  to  the  dragon-fly, 

And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest  in 
trees. 

And  murmurs  a  lullaby, 

It  is  July. 

When  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 
The  cornflower’s  cap  awry. 

And  the  lilies  tall  leau  over  the  wall 
To  bow  to  the  butterfly, 

It  is  July. 


I  think  the  Nature  Puzzle  was  a  mole. 
You  asked  for  an  experience  with  one. 
One  Winter  day,  while  ou  a  large  hill 
behind  our  schoolhonse,  which  we  call 
“The  Peak,"  we  were  enjoying  sliding 
down  hill.  Suddenly  one  of  the  boys 
called  out,  “Look  at  this  strange  mouse !” 
We  all  ran  to  the  spot  and  found  what 
I  have  since  decided  was  a  mole.  He 
had  a  little  red  nose  and  red  sputa  where 
his  eyes  ought  to  be.  lie  was  running 
aimlessly  about,  which  we  thought  queer. 
His  tail  dragged  between  his  legs  and 
made  a  peculiar  track.  Though  he  could 
not  see,  he  seemed  to  evade  us  and  would 


When  the  heat  like  a  mist  veil  floats, 

And  poppies  flame  in  'the  rye. 

And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet’s 
throat 

lias  softened  almost  to  a  sigh, 

It  is  July. 


When  the  hours  are  so  still  that  time 
Forgets  them  and  lets  them  lie 
’Neath  petals  pink  till  the  night  stars 
wink 

At  the  sunset  in  the  sky, 

It  is  July. 

By  SUSAN  HARTLEY  SWETT. 


What  beautiful  pictures  there  are  in 
the  little  poem  selected  for  Our  Page  this 
month  by  Gladys  Feldberg,  a  New  York 
reader !  The  very  words  are  music  to  the 
ear  as  we  read  them  aloud.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  each  scene,  each  sound, 
described.  Surely  the  poet  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  this  midsummer  month,  now 
almost  gone.  Copy  the  verses  in  your  lit¬ 
tle  notebook  of  poems,  and  while  you  are 
doing  that  it  will  be  easy  to  commit 
them  to  memory.  Repeat  them  over  when 
you  next  step  out  into  the  July  sunshine. 

IIow  do  you  like  Our  Page  with  all 
drawings  for  illustrations?  Your  editor 
thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  change, 
especially  when  so  many  drawings  were 
on  hand.  It  is  surprising,  isn’t  it,  how 
well  some  of  our  readers  can  handle  a 
pen.  both  in  drawing  and  in  letter  writ¬ 
ing.  Very  many  letters  have  come  in 
since  the  June  page.  The  postman  has 
been  kept  busy.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
we  are  growing  steadily  in  interest  and 
friendship.  Often  a  letter  mentions  thar 
tin*  writer  has  been  reading  Our  Page  for 
a  long  time,  but  has  not  found  courage 
lo  write  before.  That  is  a  good  kind  of 
courage  to  find,  though,  and  sometimes  it 
means  a  treat,  for  us  all  in  the  way  of  a 
fine  letter,  a  memory  verse,  a  motto  for 
the  Box,  a  Nature  Puzzle,  a  rhyme,  a 
book  write-up,  a  riddle,  a  drawing  or  a 
photograph.  What  a  lot  of  things  there 
are  that  we  may  do!  Surely  each  reader 
can  find  some  way  to  help  make  Our 
Page  brighter,  happier,  more  interesting, 
more  helpful.  That  is  the  spirit  we  want 
to  grow  stronger  in  our  big  family  month 
by  month.  Will  you  do  your  share? 


run  around  nimbly  on  his  four  little  legs,  imm  in  swamps  or  thickets  everywhere. 
We  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  do-  \yjiat  is  it? 
scribing  it  to  my  father  lu*  said  it.  was 
a  mole.  cor nf. lies  dkiscoll. 

New  York.  _  A  ..  . 

_  Our  Artists 

Nature  Puzzles  We  Have  Solved  See  what  a  fine  lot  of  drawings  we  have 

Three  readers  were  able  to  send  the  this  month!  Y’oin*  editor  had  to  choose 
complete  list  of  Nature  Puzzles  that  we  them  from  among  1 1."  that  were  sent  in. 
have  had  in  the  last  two  years.  Their  Think  of  that !  Every  one  showed  real 
names  are  Dorothy  Lee  and  Ruth  Watts  effort,  and  letter  after  letter  said  some- 
of  New  York,  and  Warren  Brown  of  thing  like  this:  “Here  is  my  drawing. 
Vermont.  Ruth  said:  “I  am  trying  to  I  have  tried  to  do  m,v  very  best.”  That 
get  all  Our  Pages  together.  I  have  been  is  the  right  spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that 
up  in  the  attic*  all  morning  scratching  those  whose  drawings  could  not  be  printed 
around  in  IT  years’  subscription  to  Tub  are  happier  to  have  tried  than  those  who 

K.  N.-Y.  I  hope  to  have  the  list  of  sent  no  drawings  at  all.  Try  again,  and 

Nature  Puzzles  complete  before  l  send  keep  trying.  Some  day  you  will  win  a 
this  letter."  As  I  bnve  done  so  often  be-  place  on  Our  Page. 

fore,  1  want  to  urge  you  all  again  to  keep  Study  the  priuted  drawings  closely. 
Our  Page  together.  You  will  be  glad  to  There  are  many  interesting  things  about 
haw  the  full  set  to  look  hack  over  now  them.  Each  is  different,  though  they  are 
and  then.  The  way  I  keep  mine  is  to  all  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  a  sur- 
paste  them  in  an  old  copy  of  The  R.  prise  to  find  that  only  a  very  few  made 
N.-Y’.  that  will  just  hold  the  12  numbers  the  birds  look  like  chickadees.  In  most 
for  the  year.  This  makes  a  fine  book.  of  the  drawings  they  were  just  birds — no 
Coming  back  to  the  Nature  Puzzles,  particular  kind.  Now  the  chickadees 
here  is  Warren's  record  of  them  :  were  chosen  for  the  rhyme  because  they 

You  asked  if  any  of  us  had  kept  Our  are  easy  to  draw  with  their  little  black 

Page  long  enough  to  send  in  a  complete  cap8  and  black  bibs.  Ruth  Watts  did 

lis,  Of  Nature  Puzzles  on  Our  Page  since  ^  on  tW  int  II(,1(in  Nivison  showed 
we  started  Hu*  plan.  1  have  so  l  am  1  . 

sending  the  list.  In  February.  1!>20,  Mr.  real  chickadees  in  attitudes  that  everyone 
Tuttle  described  tin*  flying  squirrel  In*  saw  wj]|  recognize  who  has  watched  these 
on  his  window  sill.  That  wasthe  first  Wcndly  ]it , j0  birds.  Carlottn  Baker 
Nature  Puzzle  on  Onr  Page.  We  ultln it  ......  ,  ,  .. 

have  any  more  of  them  until  July.  R>20,  made  a  very  artistic  drawing,  but  the 

when  Nlr.  Tuttle  started  the  plan  and  chickadees  are  so  small  that  they  do  not 
asked  us  boys  and  girls  to  send  in  Nature  ( ,ii t  as  clearly  as  they  might 

w!mh|e\n..w<‘ w?i'a‘  he"  meut'r  Here  'is  Nearly  all  of  the  bird  bouses  were  pro- 
the  list :  perly  drawn  with  a  single  round  holt 

p»20—  above  the  center  of  the  box.  This  shows 

Aumw?— sphinx  innta  ur  mock  bumming  bird  that  you  really  know  how  bird  house: 


The  Ground  Mole 

Bo  many  of  you  knew  last  month’s  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle  and  sent  the  answer  that  be¬ 
low  you  will  find  a  long  list  of  names. 
Not  only  that,  but  there  were  more  let¬ 
ters  about  moles  than  have  come  for  any 
“What  Is  It?”  we  have  ever  had.  That 


is  a  good  sign.  We  nngnt  just  as  wen 
learn  all  about  a  thing  while  we  are  ut  it. 
■So  I  am  printing  several  of  the  letters 
and  a  fine  little  drawing.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  discussion  us  to 
whether  ground  moles  do  more  good  than 
harm,  or  more  harm  than  good.  You 
probably  have  an  idea  one  way  or  the 
other.  Can  you  prove  it? 

Those  who  sent  the  correct  answer  to 
the  ground  mole  puzzle  were: 

California:  I’Iitll|)  Ryder. 

(.NinncctieUi:  Margaret  Fleming.  Walter  ML. 
A I  her  l  Kirk. 

Delaware:  Ethel  Wilson,  Elsie  Grasselly. 

Mary  When  timin. 

Louisiana:  Eugenie  Pavignon. 

Maine:  Margaret  Nivison. 

Massachusetts:  Ethel  Hurt.  Eleanor  Hart, 

Beatrice  Ixham.  . 

Nebraska :  Alice  Smith. 

New  .Icrscv:  Dorothy  Gardner,  Virginia  Reed, 
Samuel  Hocking.  Helen  Lmidnhl.  Anna  I’errong, 
Edith  Applegate. 


More  About  Radiophones 

In  response  to  the  letter  from  Simon 
Snyder,  printed  last  month,  a  number  of 
readers  have  written  of  their  experiences 
with  radiophones.  Here  are  three  from 
widely  separated  States: 

I  live  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and, 
like  Simon  Snyder,  am  interested  in  t lie 
radiophone.  I  once  heard  a  splendid  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  William  J.  Bryan.  He 
was  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1  thought  it  was 
wonderful  to  be  able  to  hear  him,  when 
he  was  so  far  away  from  me. 

Elizabeth  Oliver  (15  years). 

North  Carolina. 


945 


should  be  built.  Altogether  your  editor 
thinks  this  is  one  of  the  best  drawing 
matches  we  have  ever  had. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  drawings 
printed,  seven  others  were  considered  in 
the  final  selection  and  deserve  honorable 
mention,  ns  follows: 

Marjory  Gardner  (11  years),  Clara 
Kenyon  (to  years),  Violet  Bohatka  (13 
years),  and  Robert  Rice  (15  years),  all 
of  New  York  State;  Amelia  Smith  and 
Ethel  Williams  (15  years),  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  and  Norman  ITallock  (13  years),  of 
t  'onnectieut. 

The  full  list  of  those  who  sent  drawings 
is  given  below  by  States.  The  figures  in 
parenthesis  after  the  names  represent  the 
ages  of  the  '‘artists"’  when  given: 


Germaine 


Margaret 

Rebecca 


Ceiineettciit:  Riclmnl  LimlcDiart  03):  John 

1 1  oil  lie  I;  i  131:  Norman  IIul  lock  113):  Milton  An 
de, -Mm  (Hi;  Lillian  Beach  (11). 

Peliiware:  Ethel  Wilson  (14); 

l.apping.  Els  e  Crnsaetl.N. 

Illinois:  Bert rmle  (’ogtliil  (11). 

Iowa:  Ilea  tv  iic  Swanson  (12). 

I.nninlann:  Eugenie  Daviirnon 

.Maine:  Christina  l-'orsliloni  (13): 

Nlvisnu  i)3):  Helen  Nivlson  (11): 

Silencer  ill):  Ruth  Worcester  (14). 

Massachusetts:  Eleanor  Hart  (11):  Flora 

McNeil  (14):  Beatrice  Ishum  (13);  Ethel  Hart 
ill):  Isabel  Chisholm:  Helen  Barker  (15):  Ruth 
Hroailbcnt  (14). 

Nebraska:  l'earl  Carey  (9). 

New  Jersey:  Anna  lVrrong;  Frances  Smith 
(13);  Irene  Meilnugh  ill);  Amelia  Smith:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Iteerl:  .b-anne  Amlerson  (13):  Isabella 
Siekels  (12):  I'red  Anderson  114);  .M.vrtlc  Yaw 
ger  (10):  Henrietta  Liebmnn  (10):  Donald 
RrmeneratO!  112):  Ethel  Williams  (15):  William 
Brad  way  (12). 

New  York:  Sylvia  RatnlaU;  Helen  Ryan  (15): 
Ruth  Belt  1 12);  Helen  Frits,  hi  1 13) ;  Wnlter 
Frltachi  115);  Esther  Bchnke  (9)  ;  Elsie  Brownell 
ilii):  Margery  Wratten  (13):  Robert  Itice  (13): 
Anna  Krotipa;  Lina  Werner  (12):  Ruth  Watts 
il.yi;  w  Gatos  (14);  Eleanor  NuUall  (13): 
C/itherlne  Nuttall  (10);  Ha/.e)  Springer  (10); 
Irene  Kingsley  (18):  Bessie  Dletrtih  (12):  Doro¬ 
thy  Shaw  ( LA ) ;  Dorothy  Fisher;  Orhi  Loper  (7): 
Nellie  Frecniantle  111);  Donald  Youpians  (10); 
Leonard  Loeiiheer  (11):  Alice  Hunt;  Harry 
Crawford  (14):  Mabel  ftlanehnn!  (14),  Pearl 
Wilfert:  Rachel  Crouch  (12);  Ruth  Foster 
Emily  l'oiter  (151;  Matilda  Lincoln  (12); 
Danlortli  ill)):  Jesse  Cooper  do);  Marion 
bee  (15);  George  Benedict:  Mary  Rogers 
('arietta  Baker:  Violet  Bohatka  (13); 
Crotnmie  (12):  Ednn  Fuller  (14);  Mildred 


(11): 
Julia 
Fris- 
(13): 
Anita 
V  ih- 


bard  (10);  Julia  Scheible:  Marjory  Gardner 
dll:  Mildred  Simmons  (111:  Uutli  Orr:  Irene 
Dnggs  (12):  Kate  Rogers  ill):  Louisa  Maass 
119):  Irene  Warner. 

North  Carolina:  RID;  be  I  ■  OH-  r  (15). 

Ohio:  Mary  Zlmmi-r.v  U4;- 

I’emisylvnnln :  Edith  Cairns  (10);  Rose  Gang- 
ler;  David  Alwine  (14);  Veronica  Rothwein 
(13):  Htilli  Fix  (13);  Margaret  Reason  (13) : 
Genevieve  Dieter;  Grace  Haywood  (14):  Frieda 
Burt;  David  I.elilgh;  Anna  Bathe  (12):  Frieda 
Bathe  (11);  Elsie  Brnssman;  Lon  Is  Xortheimer 
(10);  Elinor  Dible  (12);  Jeannette  slater  (14). 

Rtiode  Island:  Clara  Kenyon  (13):  Ella  Conk 
(13), 

Vermont:  Mabel  Rchroeder  (11);  Warren 

Brown. 

Virginia:  Rntb  Blosser:  Matbe  Cooke  (11):. 
Catherine  Coines  (12). 


A  New  Rhyme  to  Draw 

We  have  a  rhyme  for  this  month  sent 
by  one  of  our  readers.  I  think  it  will 
appeal  to  many  of  you,  and  will  give  us 
some  interesting  drawings  to  publish 
next  time.  Above  all  things  send  your 
drawings  early.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  bad  such  good  results  with  the  chicka¬ 
dees  was  because  you  remem  tiered  this 
point.  The  “dinner-bell”  drawings  should 
be  mailed  to  reach  your  editor  not  later 
than  August  5. 

Here  is  the  rhyme: 

T  saw  father  and  Rob  one  hot  July  day 
Over  in  the  meadow  pitching  up  hay. 
Molly  the  dinner  bell  loudly  rings; 

(’mild  you  draw  a  picture  of  these  simple 
things? 

By  ANITA  crdm m if.  (12  years)  New  York. 


With  Our  Books 

The  four  new  titles  for  this  month  are 
given  below.  Make  a  note  of  them,  and 
if  you  have  not  read  the  books  or  the 
poem  try  to  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"Uncle  Remus,”  by  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris. 

“Heroines  of  Service,”  bv  Mary  It. 
Pa  rkinan. 

“Tell  Me  a  True  Story”  (Bible  Stor¬ 
ies  l.  by  Mary  Stuart. 

Poem.  “Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall.” 
by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

1  hope  we  may  have  write-ups  on  all 
of  these  for  next  time,  because  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  in  a  few  words  what  a 
book  is  about,  and  it  often  encourages  us 
to  read  the  whole  story  where  we  might 
not  do  so  otherwise. 

On  the  titles  given  last  month  your 
editor  makes  the  following  report : 
Children's  Book  of  Patriotic  Stories 

BY  ASA  D.  DICKINSON 

There  were  no  write-ups  received  on 
this  book.  Can  it  be  that  not  a  single 
one  of  our  readers  is  familiar  with  these 
inspiring  stories  of  patriotism?  Perhaps 
some  one  will  see  a  chance  and  send  the 
write-up  this  month.  If  it  comes  it  will 
be  published. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  a  box  on  a  post  lived  a  pair  of  chickadees, 

Close  by  stood  a  tree  that  stirred  softly  in  the  breeze; 
One  day  out  came  six  little  birds,  and  they  sat. 

In  a  row  on  a  limb — make  a  picture  of  that! 


Dm  ten  by  Ruth  Broadbent  (l.)  'tear:)  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (11  Years) 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Da  rid  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  George  Benedict,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Nivison  (11  Years) 
M  aine 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Watts  (to  Years),  New  York 


Dra ten  by  Curlotta  Baker,  New  York 


In  Sunny  Spain 

RY  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 

Mrs.  Fisher  (you  remember  her  inter¬ 
est  in  our  reading)  wrote  your  editor 
saying  that  she  was  afraid  not  many 
readers  would  know  this  book,  and  giving 
a  few  words  about  it  herself  as  follows : 

Miss  Bates  has  lived  in  Spain.  In  the 
story  of  Pilarica  and  her  brother. 
Raphael,  she  pictures  life  in  Spain  at  the 

. .  <>f  the  Cuban  War.  The  Spaniards 

thought  only  boys  needed  schooling.  Girls 
had  lessons  in  embroidery  and  dancing. 
I  tla  not  longed  to  study.  The  chapter 
•  >nly  a  Girl”  makes  ope  wish  to  bring 
the  bright.  lovable  little  girl  to  America 
and  send  her  to  school.  There  are 
glimpses  of  the  Alhambra  (what  is' this) 
where  Pilarica  was  lost,  and  bits  of  Span¬ 
ish  history,  plenty  of  wit.  and  some  pathos, 
and  every  line  is  beautiful  English.  I 
am  sure  that  our  boys  and  girls  would 
enjoy  this  book  so  much. 


Rebecca  op  Sunnybrook  Farm 
by  kate  Douglas  wiggin 

Rebecca  lived  with  her  mother  and  six 
sisters  and  brothers.  Her  father  was 
dead.  \V  hen  Rebecca  was  12  she  went 
to  another  place  to  live  with  her  two 
annrs,  |  hey  were  old  maids  who  lived 
by  them  selves  in  an  old  red  brick  house. 
Mio  found  it  pretty  hard  to  settle  down 
there,  as  she  had  been  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way,  and  now  her  Aunt  Mirandy 
was  very  strict.  And  at  Sunnybrook  she 
had  brothers  and  sisters,  too.  But  she 
soon  made  friends  and  led  the  school,  and 
the  hook  is  full  of  happy  doings  in  school 
and  out.  Isabel  Bait. 

Aew  York. 


BY  JOHN  r.REEN LEAF  WHITTIER 
this  poem  Whittier  tells  how  in  the 
oil  \\  at*  Frederick  town  is  beseiged  by 
rhe  Confederates.  There  is  a  rich  coun¬ 
try*  surrounding  ir  which  has  many  apple 
atui  peach  orchards,  especially  attractive 
to  the  famished  rebels. 

The  men  of  Frederick  town  haul  down 
their  flags  when  they  see  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  coming,  bur  Barbara  Frietchie.  90 
years  old,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  any  patriotism  about  her,  for  she 
takes  a  flag  and  puts  it  in  her  attic  win¬ 
dow-  The  Rebels  are  coming  closer. 
”  ben  Stonewall  Jackson  sees  the  flag  he 
says  “Halt!”  and  “Fire!”  They  do.  and 
the  bullets  rend  rhe  flag  finite  badly,  and 
as  it  is  falling  Barham  Frietchie  snatches 
it  and  leaning  out  on  the  window  sill 
shakes  it  forth  and  says:  “Shoot,  if  you 
must,  this  old  grav  head,  hut  spare  your 
country's  flag.”  At  this  Stonewall  Jack- 
sun  becomes  ashamed  and  tells  the  men 
not  to  fire.  So  they  go  on.  leaving  the 
flag  to  wave  triumphantly  over  the 
Rebels'  heads.  Thus  Barbara  Frietchie 
saved  the  flag.  EMILIE  SKIDMORE. 

New  York. 


\\  rite-ups  on  this  poem  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Margaret  Gillespie.  Anna 
Fessenden  and  Dorothy  Fisher  of  New 
York  :  Esther  Bowman  of  Ohio.  Anna 
Yeargason  of  Pennsylvania  and  Warren 
Brown  of  Vermont. 


Notes 

Elizabeth  Hope,  a  Delaware  reader, 
sent  the  words  in  rhe  Box.  It  is  fine, 
isn’t  it.  to  have  something  like  Our  Page 
to  give  ns  a  big  outlook  and  interest  in 
each  other  in  so  many  different  places? 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  is 
“an  egg,”  as  many  of  you  guessed.  Here 
is  a  new  riddle  sent  by  Genevieve  Dieter, 
a  Pennsylvania  reader : 

I  here  is  a  little  house,  red  roof,  red  floor. 
And  a  white  picket  fence  near  the  wide 
open  door. 

And  in  this  tittle  house  is  a  nimble  little 
man, 

M  ho  talks,  talks,  talks,  as  fast  as  he  can. 


A  New  Jersey  girl,  Lucile  T.,  writes : 
“Mr.  Tuttle,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea,  as  each  holiday  comes  along, 
to  have  our  readers  write  a  short  story 
about  it.  how  it  came  to  be  a  holiday,  or 
an  experience  they  had  on  it?”  Surely 
I  think  so.  It  is  up  to  you.  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  must  plan  ahead,  because 
Our  Page  is  always  made  several  weeks 
before  you  read  it. 


No  picture  of  an  opossum  has  come 
yet.  but  perhaps  it  is  on  the  way.  Who 
knows?  One  girl  sent  a  very  complete 
description  of  this  animal. 


Dear  me,  rhe  end  of  the  page  comes  all 
too  soon.  But  never  mind,  you  have 
“riches”  enough  for  a  month,  and  the  rest 
will  keep.  Now  take  hold  and  see  what 
you  can  do  for  Our  Page.  Send  yoiu* 
letters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City, 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Tin:  Minister  Calls. — Thu  Farson 
supposes  n  minister  always  calls  at  the 
wrong  time.  Generally,  of  course,  he 
comes  just  at  mealtime.  That  is  the  Par- 
soil’s  favorite  hour.  He  heard  of  a  real 
minister's  call  the  other  day.  He  had 
never  seen  this  family  and  knew  nothing 
about  them.  He  was  very  strict  in  his 
views  and  very  dignified.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  family  had  a  foolish  hoy, 
and  of  course  Lb  is  boy  happened  to  be 
just  out  front  and  the  first  to  he  greeted 
by  the  minister.  Put  the  hoy  got  the 
start  of  him.  “Hello,  you  old  turtle!”  he 
shouted.  'Die  woman  said  she  never  saw 
her  kitchen  look  so  bad,  but  the  boy  took 
him  right  into  the  kitchen,  and  what  was 
on  the  table  lint  a  pitcher  of  cider  and  a 
half-filled  glass!  Then  lie  got  to  talking 
to  the  family  about  going  to  church.  One 
member  who  lived  away  said  she  went  to 
i  church.  She  told  what  town  she  lived  in. 
*'And  what  is  the  name  of  your  minis¬ 
ter  V”  he  asked.  She  tohl  him.  “Why,  is 
that  your  minister V  1  know  him  well. 
And  tie  left  that  town  six  years  ago.” 

A  Letter. — The  Parson  1ms  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  which  certainly  pleased 
him  much.  It  wasn’t  from  a  bishop,  but 
it  pleased  the  Parson  infinitely  more.  It 
was  signed  by  all  the  children  of  a  one- 
room  school  ’way  down  county,  about  14 
miles  off  (lie  Lonely  Road.  If  this  letter 
wasn’t  so  mni'h  about  himself  the  Parson 
would  dearly  love  to  quote  it  entire,  for 
it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  letter.  Many 
a  good  time  lm\o  we  had  down  at  that 
school,  many  an  all-hot  have  we  roasted, 
many  a  cup  of  cocoa  hove  we  devoured. 
How  many  times  have  we  darkened  the 
windows  and  set  up  the  old  stereopticon  ! 
The  last  time  the  Parson  was  down  he 
cut  five  of  the  boys’  hair.  The  children 
gave  the  Parson  some  beautiful  warm 
mittens  for  Christmas.  Each  year  he 
plans  to  take  down  ice  cream  for  their 
picnic.  The  teacher  has  been  .so  fine 
down  there  and  always  co-operated  with 
the  Parson  and  the  little  church.  She 
leaves  this  year,  and  if  may  all  be  dif¬ 
ferent  next  year. 

A  Rainy  Trip. — The  Parson  has  just 
gotten  home  from  a  two-day  trip.  This 
makes  the  fifth  day  it  has  poured  here, 
and  over  three  inches  of  water  has  fallcn. 
We  needed  rain,  and  everything  is  well 
soaked.  We  went  up  today  and  drove 
fence  posts  on  the  pasture  hill,  and  they 
sank  down  as  easy  as  though  it  was 
Spring  mud.  How  much  -the  Parson  en¬ 
joys  these  trips,  eating  with  the  people 
and  staying  with  them  over  night  on  the 
lorielv  loads.  Here  is  a  place  where  he 
goes  out  to  admire  the  new  concrete 
stable  and  the  purebred  stock.  Such  a 
fine  garden — can’t  vain  too  hard  to  go  out 
and  see  it.  Here  is  another  place  where 
the  little  widow  woman  with  her  three 
small  children  has  paid  the  taxes — $40. 
the  interest  money,  $50.  and  hired  team 
labor,  $2(5,  all  this  Spring.  She  lias  two 
acres  of  corn  and  planted  seven  bushels 
of  potatoes.  The  place  certainly  had  one 
of  the  finest  gardens  the  Parson  ever  saw. 
This  place  has  a  motor  truck,  and  carries 
everything  to  the  city,  from  railroad  ties 
to  garden  truck.  This  woman  made  a 
grand  good  thing  this  year  selling  dayj 
old  goslings.  She  sold  over  50  at  75 
cents  each,  and  has  more  yet  to  hatch. 
She  had  three  geese  and  one  gander,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  Generally  two  geese 
is  a  plenty. 

Community  Houses. — The  Parson  has 
just  had  a  ’phone  call  to  come  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  town  and  speak  next  Sunday  night. 
To  preach  or  speak  in  a  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  night?  Not  at  all.  To  speak  in  a 
community  house  on  Sunday  night.  This 
growth  of  the  community  house  idea  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
tlie  present  time  around  here.  What  its 
result  will  lie.  especially  on  the  churches, 
if  is  impossible  to  foresee.  But  if  in 
small  villages,  people  learn  to  play  to¬ 
gether  and  plan  community  betterment 
together,  it  can  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  they  have  their  church  life 
together.  We  have  been  having  a  won¬ 
derful  series  of  community  socials  here 
in  i he  neighborhood  where  we  live  and 
around  the  country — wonderful  in  the  re¬ 
sponse  we  have  had  from  the  people. 

Tut:  Program. — The  main  thing  at 
these  socials  is  the  program,  and  the 
great  point  to  he  kept  in  mind  is — have 
something  for  everybody  of  all  ages.  See 
that  there  are  games  for  all  the  children, 
not  only  at  the  beginning,  hut  once  in  so 
often  all  the  evening.  We  have  no  jazz¬ 
ing.  nor  even  fox  trots ;  Virginia  reel  and 
square  dances  and  waltzes. 

Refreshments. — During  the  Winter 
the  ladies  brought  cake  and  we  made 
coffee  at  home,  keeping  it  warm  on  the 
stove.  We  served  this  in  tin  cups,  pass¬ 
ing  around  the  cups  and  then  pouring  the 
coffee  from  pitchers.  We  had  cocoa,  too, 
and  more  took  this  than  coffee.  When 
hot  weather  came  they  did  not  seem  to 
care  so  much  for  cake,  and  it  was  too  hot 
for  coffee,  so  we  just  have  ice  even  in  and 
sometimes  soda.  Singing  is  a  great  thing 
to  have,  and  all  enjoy  it.  especially  the 
older  ones.  This  is  really  their  part  of 
the  program.  One  night  we  had  a  special 
leader  come  out  from  town.  We  bought 
some  song  books  for  15  cents  each.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  hymns  in  this  hook 
which  we  also  sing.  Always  give  the 


people  a  chance  to  choose  any  they  want. 
One  night  we  had  a  violinist  and  a 
pianist  from  the  city;  neither  of  these 
cost  anything  but  transportation.  Both 
give  lessons  to  pupils  from  this  section. 
One  other  night  we  had  a  group  of  young 
people  come  to  give  a  play  they  were 
giving  itt  their  own  town,  We  got  over 
$18  that  night,  and  gave  them  half  of  it. 
After  such  affairs  we  always  have  games 
and  dancing.  The  Gilbert  orchestra  can 
furnish  quite  a  bit  of  noise — Shelley  with 
-the  tenor  banjo,  George  with  his  trumpet 
cornet,  Olossie  with  his  violin  and  Mrs, 
Parson  at  the  piano.  On  the  Fourth  we 
appropriated  money  for  fireworks.  As  it 
poured  the  night  of  the  Fourth  we  had 
only  about  half  our  usual  number,  so  had 
about  half  the  fireworks,  adjourning  till 
Friday  evening,  when  we  had  the  rest  of 
them  and  another  party.  This  brought 
out  a  big  crowd,  aud  we  all  had  a  fine 
time. 

Wireless  Night. — One  of  the  very 
best  evenings  we  had  was  wireless  night, 
when  we  had  a  man  from  the  city  come 


To  kill  a  housewife  at  one  clip  would 
put  one  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
thus  the  method  lacks  a  lot  of  being  fash¬ 
ionable;  hut  to  kill  her  by  Inches  is  still 
permissible,  and  much  in  vogue  in  alto¬ 
gether  tun  many  farmhouses  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  being 
made  in  electrifying  and  motorizing  the* 
homes.  The  illustration  shows  hilt  one 
phase  of  what  is  simply  routine  treadmill 
activity  for  the  housewife.  Lamps,  lamps, 
lamps;  empty  howls  aud  smoky  chimneys. 
The  long-lift  cistern  pump  lucks  much 
of  furnishing  an  automatic  water  supply, 
ami  it  lias  a  peculiar  way  of  being  inert 
and  always  needing  some  elbow  grease 
for  every  dipper  of  water  received,  but 
the  lamps — ■they  need  as  much  attention 
as  a  bashful  lover,  and  if  you  haven’t  had 
the  pleasure  of  operating  one  of  the 
mantle  lamps,  you  have  missed  a  lot  of 
real  life. 


out  and  put  on  a  demonstration  of  wire¬ 
less.  As  he  came  from  a  firm  that  sold 
the  apparatus  there  was  no  expense  to 
us.  The  hoys  went  out  in  the  afternoon 
and  helped  the  man  put  up  the  wires. 
He  claimed  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
“static”  in  the  air  that  night,  aud  the 
machine  certainly  produced  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  noises  the  Parson  ever 
heard.  These  noises  would  break  in  at 
the  most  unexpected  places,  generally 
when  songs  or  words  were  at  their  most 
touching  point.  A  little  talk  a  man  gave, 
however,  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y„  was  just 
as  distinct  as  though  he  were  sitting  on 
the  stage.  Our  little  hall  is  right  down 
in  a  valley,  and  there  is  an  electric  wire 
running  right  by  the  building,  which 
made  hearing  more  difficult.  So  sensitive 
is  the  “shorting”  of  the  wire  that  Comes 
into  the  machine,  if  the  operator  even 
touches  an  insulated  wire,  standing  on  a 
dry  floor,  there  will  he  nothing  heard. 
On  this  evening  we  had  nearly  a  hundred 
people  present.  On  being  questioned,  the 
operator  informed  ns  that  this  apparatus 
he  had  would  cost  about  $250.  but  that 
he  had  made  one  for  himself  that  worked 
a  good  deal  better  for  $15.  and  he  was 
willing  to  show  any  of  the  fellows  how 
to  go  at  it  to  make  one.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  likely  to  he  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  invention  of  our  day,  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  seem  unlimited.  Perhaps  this  is 
where  the  housewife  will  come  into  her 
own.  she  can  be  doing  her  work  about 
the  house — often  hard  and  cheerless  work 
full  of  monotony  and  dullness,  and  lot 
the  sounds  of  beautiful  music  come  steal¬ 
ing  through  the  room  all  day  long.  She 
need  never  wind  the  machine,  uor  touch 
it  or  pay  anything.  She  hears  the  news 
of  the  day.  the  weather  report,  the  exact 


time,  and  can  shout  out  t ho  baseball 
scores  to  her  husband  mowing  out  the 
swamp  down  hack  of  the  barn,  Hitherto 
he  has  gotten  the  news  from  the  milk 
wagon  aud  tardily  relayed  it  to  the  house, 
hut  now  she  gets  it  nil  first  hand.  Mel¬ 
low  metropolitan  music  tills  her  house 
and  cheers  her  heart  as  she  scrapes  the 
new  potatoes  for  dinner,  while  he  ran 
enjoy  the  cawing  of  crows  as  lie  pulls 
ragweed  in  tile  potatoes. 

Pump  and  No  Water. — The  Parson 
has  written  about  the  electric  pump  and 
the  water  system  from  the  well.  Before 
this  rainy  season  set  in  there  was  a  fairly 
dry  spell,  and  one  day  the  pump  started 
and  never  seemed  to  stop.  It  pumped 
and  pumped  and  pumped,  and  we  opened 
a  faucet  and  out  came  only  air.  The 
well  was  dry.  We  were  in  a  fix.  We 
used  water  freely,  as  we  used  to  with  the 
hand  pump,  never  realizing  how  much 
more  a  bathroom  took.  But  it  came  up 
over  the  pipe  that  night,  and  we  simply 
are  more  saving,  using  it  about  as  Ave 
used  to,  and  have  had  no  more  trouble. 
About  three  weeks  ago  our  rainy  season 
started  in,  and  now  the  well  is  almost 
even  with  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Having  and  Raining.  Tt  certainly 
has  been  hard  to  hay  and  easy  to  rain. 
The  Parson  never  saw  the  farm  so  well 
soaked  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But  we 
have  finished  the  upland  haying,  and  not 
hurt  any  from  the  we other.  We  have 


Of  course,  there  are  tba  dishes  to  be 
washed  a  few  times  each  day  and  a  few 
other  minor  incidentals,  not  to  mention 
a  chorus  of  growing  children.  But.  say. 
here’s  a  question ;  What  intelligent  farmer 
is  there  who  would  for  one  week  attempt 
to  conduct  farm  operations  with  equip¬ 
ment  comparable  to  that  which  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife  is  largely  compelled  t*>  get 
along  with  front  year  to  year? 

But  times  are  brightening  up.  The 
wedge  is  in.  aud  a  new  era  is  gradually 
opening  which  will  lighten  the  burdens  of 
tlie  housewife.  Meu  cannot  forever  see 
their  wives  die  before  their  allotted  time 
without  in  time  taking  notice.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  is  the  one  who  recognizes 
the  rights  of  the  family  to  the  use  of  all 
improved  equipment  consistent  with  the 
income  from  the  farm  operations. 

New  York.  A.  n.  culver. 


been  careful  to  cut  only  when  we  were 
practically  certain  we  could  at  least  cock 
it  up.  We  had  two  big  loads  out  for  just 
six  days,  and  it  came  in  bright  as  you 
please.  We  put  it  in  big  Cocks,  all  raked 
after  and  tucked  in.  in  fine  shape,  and 
then  i lie  Parson  gathered  up  all  the  grain 
and  phosphate  hags  and  old  canvas  he 
could  find  and  we  put  these  on  top  of 
the  cocks  and  placed  a  stone  or  two  on 
each  to  Keep  them  from  blowing  off.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  much  an  old  bag 
would  protect  a  enok  of  hay.  The  barn 
will  he  about  as  full  as  last  year,  when 
we  sold  $50  worth.  The  Parson  has 
never  got  that  hay-fork  yet.  The  high 
beams  will  have  to  be  lowered  to  use  one, 
hut  carpenters  say  this  can  be  done  at 
little  expense — modern  barns  are  built 
without  any  such  beams,  anyway.  Hay 
seems  to  be  a  good  crop  with  us,  as  the 
boys  are  home  to  help  gather  it,  and  it 
finds  n  quick  sale  to  the  milkmen  around 
about. 

Strawberries. — People  seem  to  have 
done  well  with  strawberries  around  here 
this  year,  and  found  quirk  sales  at  25 
cents  a  quart  wholesale.  The  boys  want 
to  put  some  in  right  away,  and  will  plow 
up  a  piece  this  afternoon.  It  ought  to  be 
of  some  advantage  tn  have  pickers  enough 
right  in  the  family  to  pick  the  whole 
farm. 

Vacation  Time. — What  happy  times 
these  vacations  are  with  all  of  us  home 
together!  Each  time  the  Parson  dreads 
the  day  when  any  shall  go  out  to  work 
somewhere  else.  Shelley  graduated  from 
the  high  school  this  year,  and  is  going 
back  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  next 
year,  putting  much  time  in  harmony  and 
music.  Why  not  go  to  school  near  home 
as  long  as  you  can  still  learn? 


A  Year’s  Difference. — One  boy  one 
year  older  is  quite  a  difference,  but  when 
it  comes  to  three  boys  one  year  older 
each  it  certainly  makes  a  big  difference. 
The  Parson  never  noticed  it  as-  much  as 
this  year,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
Flossie,  IIow  lie  has  come  on !  George 
was  taken  very  had  with  hay  fever  the 
very  first  day  of  haying.  He  mowed  a 
piece  of  Timothy  and  Red-top.  the  latter 
being  right  in  blossom.  So  Olossie 
stepped  right  in  and  would  pitch  on  and 
mow  awa.v  like  a  good  fellow,  and  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  it  at  all.  We.  had  such  a 
good  time  haying  together.  We  always 
leave  on  the  lust  load  at  night  and  unload 
it  when  if  is  cool  in  the  morning,  and 
avoid  working  in  the  extreme  heat  all  we 
can.  The.  boys  always  long  for  a  hay- 
tedder,  lint  realize  our  farm  is  too  small 
to  pay  to  house  one  the  year  around. 

His  Bike. — Flossie  has  arrived  at  the 
“making  tilings”  age  with  a  vengeance. 
He  must  lie  about  12  now.  (The  poor 
Parson  never  knows  tin*  ages  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  how  can  he  when  they  are  for¬ 
ever  changing?)  Ho  took  an  old  bicycle 
frame  and  fixed  a  stick  through  where 
tlie  sprocket  went,  a  round  hickory,  pro¬ 
truding  about  six  inches  each  side.  He 
jumps  and  stands  on  this  to  coast.  lie 
has  an  old  baby  carriage  wheel  in  front 
for  which  he  has  hewn  out  hickory  wash¬ 
ers.  so  as  to  hold  it  in  place,  ’(’hen  he 
made  a  brake  for  it  to  stop  it  as  he  went 
down  the  walk.  This  brake  is  his  especial 
pride,  and  he  has  explained  its  workings 
to  the  postman.  Today  he  has  remodeled 
it  so  that  he  can  brake  while  going  back¬ 
ward.  To  he  sure,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  litter  in  the  shed,  and  the  tools  are 
more  or  less  scattered  about  the  place, 
but  on  the. whole  he  has  done  very  well 
about  picking  them  up.  IIow  he  ever 
worried  an  old  hit  through  that  hickory 
the  Parson  doesn't  know.  After  the  first 
one  split  the  Parson  stopped  work  and 
helped  him  with  the  other.  The  wav  he 
goes  up  and  down,  up  and  down  on  the 
walk  with  this  thingnuinjig !  A  $40  bike 
would  not  have  given  him  the  genuine 
pleasure.  How  he  works  that  brake  he 
has  made  himself!  lie  has  taken  the 
willing  Parson  out  and  showed  him  the 
scratches  he  is  making  in  the  concrete 
with  his  (tireless)  rim  shut  off  so  per¬ 
fectly  with  his  own  invention.  The  reg¬ 
ular  brake  lining  from  the  Ford  gives  it 
a  genuine  and  p'ls*-itispeotiou  grip.  As 
the  Parson  i  ’  sees  him  now  hurry¬ 

ing  pn  st  the  window  with  his  invention 
toward  the  shed  fur  minor  repairs  or 
studied  improvements.  None  of  the  tools 
are  locked  up  or  put  away  back  there; 
they  are  all  at  his  disposal,  bless  his 
heart,  and  may  he  always  all  his  life 
have  as  good  a  elm  nee  for  self  expression 
as  he  is  now  having,  banging  and  hewing 
away,  all  hot  and  dusty,  out  in  the  old 
back  shed ! 

Self-assertion.— Speaking  of  self-as¬ 
sertion  and  self-expression,  the  Parson 
has  just  been  looking  over  a  book  right 
from  the  press  which  he  has  not  fully 
read  on  the  “Rural  Mind  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare."  It  looks  like  a  good  hook,  full  of 
good  thought  and  suggestions,  The  Par¬ 
son’s  eye  was  particularly  caught  by  the 
chapter  on  “Tlie  Insrinet  of  Self-Asser¬ 
tion"  in  tin*  eouutry.  Parents  who  ad¬ 
vise  their  children  to  leave  the  country 
might  well  ponder  this  chapter  of  Prof. 
Groves.  Herein  may  be  found  the  cause 
of  the  ever-smouldering  discontent,  of  the 
industrial  masses  from  tlie  days  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  down.  It  lies 
far  below  a  matter  of  wages  and  money 
and  even  homes,  down  in  the  everlasting 
yearning  of  men  to  do  something  distinc¬ 
tive.  peculiar  and  worth  while.  Both 
with  children  and  grown-ups  was  there 
ever  a  place  like  a  farm  for  this? 

So  wrrn  Shelley. — And  Shellev  is 
having  a  great  time  with  daredevil,  strip¬ 
ping  him  down  to  the  poise  and  guise  of 
a  racer.  Old  Jim  has  already  carried  off 
one  load  of  the  cast-offs — running  hoards 
and  fenders  and  windshield  frames  and 
top,  etc.  So  far  the  Parson  has  ponied 
less  than  $5  toward  the  construction  and 
tlie  windshield  glass,  cut  in  long  strips,  is 
worth  just  about  that  for  bathroom 
shelves.  How  he  has  done  it  and  how 
he  comes  out  may  be  a  little  story  worth 
telling  next  time  to  the  older  bovs  of  the 
big  R  N.-Y.  family. 

Hum’s  Little  Dammy. — Ta  has  just 
come  to  tell  his  Momnm  that  he  has  been 
making  a  little  dammy  in  the  brook.  The 
boys  were  making  a  big  dammy.  and  so 
he  made  hint's  little  dammy.  Why  not? 
While  all  the  big  ones  are  doing  large 
tilings  all  the  little  ones  stand  round 
about  and  do  little  things — hut  just  like 
the  big  folks’  tiiiugs.  The  child  students 
tell  us  that  all  our  children  learn  eight 
times  as  much  from  imitation  as  from 
what  they  are  told.  So  while  the  big  ones 
make  big  daminys.  the  little  ones  make 
little  dnmmys,  and  if  the  big  dammys  are 
made  solid  and  true  the  little  dammys 
ivill  he  made  that  way,  too. 


A  NEGRO  couple  stood  once  again  before 
the  probation  officer.  “Now  this,”  the 
officer  said  to  hath,  “seems  to  me  to  lie  a 
case  where  there  is  nothing  very  much 
the  matter  except  that  your  tastes  are 
different.  You,  Sam,  are  much  older  than 
your  wife.  It  is  a  case  of  May  married 
to  December.”  A  slight  pause,  and  then 
Eva,  the  wife,  was  hoard  to  remark  in  a 
fired  voice:  “T — T  really  dnnn’  know  what 
you  means,  by  yer  saying  May  is  married 
to  December.  Tf  yer  goin’  to  talk  that 
way.  it  seems  to  mo  to  lie  a  case  of  Labor 
Day  married  to  de  Day  of  Rest.” — 
Everybody's  Magazine. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Prevailing  Styles. — During  August 
wo  soo  both  exaggerated  Summer  fash¬ 
ions  and  hints  of  the  coining  Fall  models. 
The  exaggerated  models  show  low  necks 
and  little  or  no  sleeves,  and  many  still 
have  short  skirts,  but  the  newer  styles 
are  much  longer  in  the  skirt,  and  usually 
with  long,  full  sleeves.  The  irregular  hem 
is  still  in  favor,  and  is  obtained  by  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  Hying  panels  and  draperies. 
Many  dresses  have  pleated  panels  falling 
loose  from  the  shoulder  to  below  the  hem. 
These  floating  draperies  of  thin  materials 
have  an  airy  look  that  is  especially  at¬ 
tractive  during  the  hot  clays. 

A  Pretty  Sports  Dress. — Iu  the  first 
picture  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
tailored  skirt  of  figured  cretonne,  with 
an  ovorblouse  of  dropstiteh  knitted  silk 
fabric.  The  cretonne  had  a  tan  back¬ 
ground  with  rose  and  blue  flowers;  the 
overbloiise  was  of  solid  tan.  The  blouse 
had  kimono  sleeves,  and  a  neck  opening 
with  a  rolled  collar.  The  back  and  sides 
were  slightly  bloused  into  a  plain  belt, 


which  buttoned  at  each  side  of  the  front, 
giving  room  enough  to  slip  it  on  over  the 
head.  We  see  overblouses  of  this  plain 
type  much  used  in  place  of  sweaters;  in 
fact,  the  overlflouse,  plain  or  elaborate,  is 
a  very  popular  garment.  Some  of  the 
sports  type  are  made  of  pongee  or  van- 
on-  weaves  of  sports  silk,  while  we  see 
crepe,  chiffon  and  other  thin  silk  beaded 
<>r  embroidered.  A  rather  long  ovorblouse 
with  a  peplum.  the  whole  handsomely 
trimmed,  worn  over  a  silk  slip  of  the 
same  color,  makes  a  handsome  costume 
at  small  expense.  The  cretonne  skirt  is 
ver>  popular  for  sport  or  country  wear, 
and  we  also  see  si -eveless  dresses  of  cre¬ 
tonne  worn  over  white  blouses,  or  one- 
piece  dresses  having  the  waist  of  white 
or  unbleached  cotton,  with  cretonne  skirt 
and  trimmings.  These  are  pretty  when 
nice  materials  are  used,  hut  with  a  poor 
quality  of  cotton  and  cretonne,  one  wash¬ 
ing  makes  them  look  shabby.  Good  qual¬ 
ity  should  be  obtained  for  the  cretonne 
skirt,  and  there  are  plenty  of  pretty  pat¬ 
terns  to  select  from  .  The  hat  shown  is 
tan-colored  felt,  with  a  darker  ribbon 
bow.  Such  hats  are  popular  for  sport 
and  travel,  and  cost  about  $7.50.  as  a 
rule, 

A  1  *hetty  Gingham.  —  The  gingham 
dress  shown  at  the  right  was  lavender 
and  white  check.  It  was  simply  made, 
but  the  style  was  much  prettier  than  the 
straight  “chemise"  dress.  There  was  a 
panel  all  the  way  trom  neck  to  horn  in 
front  and  back.  The  side  nieces  of  the 
waist  came  down  over  the  hips,  where  the 
bottom  was  turned  np  to  form  a  pocket. 
Side  pieces  of  the  skirt  were  gathered  to 
this  and  finished  with  a  bias  band.  Bias 
bands  extended  from  neck  to  hem  on  each 
side  of  the  center  panel.  The  white  linen 
collar  and  cull's  were  finished  with  laven¬ 
der  stitching.  This  could  he  made  with 
kimono  sleeves  if  desired,  as  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  cut  the  sleeves  and  side 
piece  from  any  kimono  blouse  pattern,  in¬ 
serting  the  central  panel  in  front  and 
hack.  This  dress  would  be  very  desirable 
for  it  plttmo  figure,  as  the  panel  front 
and  back  gives  long  lines,  and  the  gath¬ 
ered  side  piece  gives  more  width  to  the 
skirt.  The  very  plain,  straight,  one-piece 
dresses,  with  no  gathers  or  pleats,  such 
its  were  especially  in  vogue  last  Summer, 
were  always  unbecoming  to  plump  wear¬ 
er-.  and  we  still  see  tnnriv  with  the  same 
defect.  The  little  hat  displayed  by  this 
wearer  was  lavender  crepe  do  chine,  with 
a  flat  spray  of  darker  lavender  hackle 
feathers  at  one  side. 

Orange  Cotton  Greek.—  In  the  second 
picture,  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a  cos¬ 
tume  of  orange  cotton  crepe  decorated 
with  wool  peasant  embroidery  in  mid¬ 
night  blue,  dark  red  and  black.  The  dress 
itself  was  the  usual  phiin.  long-waisted 
blouse  and  gathered  skirt.  The  long, 
gathered  peasant  sleeves  were  sot  into 
the  shoulder  with  regular  seams,  the 
round  neck  being  gathered  in.  \  band  of 
the  colored  embroidery  stood  up  all 
around  the  neck  and  passed  down  the 
closing  at  one  side.  Ttussbin  style  con¬ 
tinuing  to  extend  down  the  skirt  to  the 
hem.  the  band  on  waist  and  skirt  being 


a  little  wider  than  around  the  neck.  On 
the  upper  part  of  each  sleeve  was  a  large, 
square  block  of  the  embroidery,  framed 
in  a  line  of  black,  and  there  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  block  of  the  embroidery,  Uke  a  pocket, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  skirt.  This  was 
a  very  charming  dress,  with  a  great  deal 
of  style,  but  it  was  extremely  simple, 
and  the  materials  were  inexpensive.  This 
peasant  embroidery  includes  very  simple 
stitches,  largely  satin  stitch,  and  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  and,  being  done  in  wool,  it 
goes  very  fast.  Another  charming  dress 
of  this  type  was  pigeon  gray  French  voile, 
embroidered  iu  old  rose  and  old  blue,  with 
a  touch  of  black. 

Blouse  and  Knickers. — The  small 
girl  in  the  center  wears  a  little  French 
dress — though  perhaps  an  old-fashioned 
woman  would  complain  that  it  is  not  a 
dress  at  all.  The  foundation  is  a  short- 
sleeved  waist,  with  attached  knickers, 
closely  drawn  in  at  the  knee,  of  black 
sateen.  Over  this  was  a  perfectly  straight, 
sleeveless  blouse  of  yellow  sateen  cut  up 
at.  the  side  .seams  like  a  shirt,  and  bound 
all  around  with  the  black  sateen.  A 
little  opening  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  to 
give  room  to  slip  the  blouse  over  the  head, 
was  tied  with  a  fold  of  the  black  sateen. 
The  armholes  had  very  little  curve,  so 
that  the  blouse  looked  perfectly  flat.  The 
little  girl  who  wore  this  costume  was 
strolling  down  Fifth  avenue  with  her 
'fashionably  dressed  mother,  looking  very 
comfortable  and  happy.  We  also  see  such 
costumes  having  rhe  colored  foundation 
and  black  sateen  overblouse.  Certainly 
the  modern  child  is  not  hampered  by 
clothes  in  an  effort  to  he  stylish. 

Figured  Crepe  he  Chine. — The  dress 
shown  ar  the  right  was  a  very  attractive 
printed  crepe  de  chine,  black  figure  on  a 
white  ground.  The  plain  waist  with  ki¬ 
mono  sleeves,  and  the  plain  skirt,  were 
seamed  together  at  the  low  waist  line, 
with  an  elastic  underneath  to  allow  room 
for  slipping  on.  The  skirt  was  finished 
with  pleated  panels,  one  at  each  side  in 
both  front  and  back.  The  bell  sleeves, 
slashed  up  at  the  back,  and  the  wide,  oval 
neck,  were  bound  with  grosgrain  ribbon. 
A  pleated  tucker  of  fine  white  mull  filled 
in  the  neck,  and  there  were  full  under- 
sleeves  of  the  mull,  gathered  into 
a  narrow  wrist-band.  A  narrow  girdle 
of  grosgrain  ribbon  passed  around 
the  waist.  This  dress  had  a  look  of 
dignity  that  made  it  very  suitable  for 
it  matron  of  rather  full  figure.  Many  of 
the  prevailing  modes  are  only  suited  to 
slim  young  girls,  but  the  high-class  shops 
still  carry  designs  suitable  for  older 
women.  This  would  be  equally  attractive 
in  a  silk  with  black  ground  and  white 
figure,  but  the  white  ground  with  black 
figure  is  always  quite  dressy.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  the  new  dresses  have  skirts 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  ankle.  TVc 
all  feel  very  awkward  in  them  at  first. 


but  this  fashion  has  certainly  returned, 
and  only  the  more  informal  skirts  are 
short.  Oft-repeated  experience  shows  us 
that  as  soon  as  any  fashion  becomes  so 
exaggerated  as  to  exercise  the  reformers, 
and  Cause  talk  of  repressive  measures,  it 
drops  out  of  sight  and  becomes  out  of 
date. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Silk  matelassfi 
is  a  new  material  for  dresses  and  wraps. 
It  is  like  the  old-fashioned  material  of 
years  ago,  but  lighter  in  weight.  One 
gown  seen  was  of  taupe  mat  *lass£.  en¬ 
tirely  without  trimming,  long-waisted  and 
long  in  tiic  skirt,  which  was  draped  over 
one  hip. 

In  the  midsummer  sales  of  readymade 
silk  dresses  one  finds  that  the  hem  must 
he  let  down,  unless  the  wearer  is  very 
short.  \\  lo-re  such  a  dress  has  neck  anil 
sleeves  bound  with  white  or  colored  silk, 
one  can  let  down  the  hem  the*  full  length, 
and  hind  the  edge  with  silk  to  match 
Such  binding  is  often  used,  and  gives  a 
pretty  effect. 

Tit  ere  is  a  new  make  of  sewing  silk 
made  especially  for  band  sewing.  It  has 
a  little  kink  in  the  twist,  and  is  said  never 
to  cut  and  twist  in  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
as  ordinary  sewing  silk  does. 


Printed  crepe  de  chine  and  printed 
Georgette  are  favored  in  Summer  dresses, 
also  for  the  new.  long  blouses,  and  as 
linings  for  capes. 

Among  fashionable  linens  we  noted 
dotted  grass  linen  of  unusual  beauty — 
sheer  grass  linen  in  natural  tint,  with 
coin  dots  embroidered  in  various  colors. 
It  was  $2  a  yard.  Striped  and  pin- 
dotted  linen,  soft  colors  on  white,  was 
$1.(55  for  handkerchief  weave,  $1.35  for 
the  heavier  French  finish. 


"Who  Is  My  Neighbor?” 

After  reading  the  statement  of  "Reader” 
and  M.  B.  D.'s  answer  and  .comments, 
page  821,  I  was  moved  to  give  a  few  of 
the  many  court  decisions  on  this  subject. 
“Reader"  is  entirely  iu  the  right  in  this 
matter,  and  the  wrongs  complained  of 
conic  under  the  head  of  nuisances. 

"A  distillery,  with  styes,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  hogs  are  kept,  the  offal  from 
which  renders  the  waters  from  a  creek 
unwholesome,  and  the  vapors  from  which 
renders  a  dwelling  uninhabitable,  is  a 
nuisance.”  Smith  v.  McConathv,  11  Misc. 
517.  So  it  is  a  nuisance  to  throw,  from 
day  to  day,  into  water  used  for  the  daily 
purposes  of  life,  any  substance  that  ren¬ 
ders  it  less  pure,  and  excites  disgust  in 
those  who  use  it. 

So  the  owner  of  land  through  which  a 
stream  passes,  has  no  right  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  to  send  water  down  to  the 
owner  poisoned  or  corrupted.  Mayor  v. 
Chadwick.  The  owner  of  a  paper  mill 
on  a  creek  was  held  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
junction  against  the  pollution  of  a  stream 
by  the  operation  of  a  mill  manufacturing 
black  woolen  doth  higher  up  the  stream, 
such  pollution  constituting  a  nuisance. 
Weeks  Thorn  Paper  Co.  v.  Glenside 
Woolen  Mills,  11  s  X.  Y.  Supp,  1027 

Xor  can  the  right  to  pollute  a  stream 
be  acquired  by  prescription.  Ib.  Any  per¬ 
son  who  is  interested  in  the  use  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  water  of  a  stream  running, 
is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  any 
special  injury  which  he  may  sustain  front 
the  corruption  of  water  by  any  other 
person,  directly  <-r  indirectly,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  pretense  or  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Carharth  v.  Auburn  Gas  Light 
Co..  22  Barb.  307.  312. 

This  last  case  cited,  the  plaintiff  was 
a  carpet  manufacturer,  whose  cloth  was 
injured  by  substances  getting  into  the 
river  from  the  gas  works  above  him. 
The  defense  set  up  that  the  ground  was 
mieornpaet  and  porous  and  the  substances 
complained  of  percolated  through  the 
ground  to  the  river,  to  the  injury  of  plain¬ 
tiff'.  Held  no  defense. 

So  the  erection  of  a  cesspool  so  near 
a  well  as  to  contaminate  the  water  therein 
is  actionable.  Norton  v.  Scheie  field. 

Bees  so  dose  to  the  highway  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  to  persons  nr  stock  hav¬ 
ing  a  right  to  use  the  road,  would  be  a 
nuisance  or  an  obstruction  which  the 
town  superintendent  could  order  re¬ 
moved  in  five  days  after  notice.  If  those 
bees  should  cause  a  runaway,  thereby 
injuring  person  or  property,  the  owner 
would  pay  dearly  for  it. 

A  few  comments  on  this  letter  may 
help  some,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
M.  B.  D.'s  questions.  "Reader’s”  board 
of  health  followed  the  law  of  parsimony. 
f.cx  t  alio  nix  is  the  most  effective  remedy 
next  to  a  good  beating.  These  things  will 
stop  just  as  soon  as  these  aggressors  are 
taught  that  two  can  play  the  game,  and 
that  “it  don’t  pay"  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  this  sort  of  thing  so  loug  that 
I  retaliate  quickly,  ami  if  the  aggressor 
doesn’t  like  it.  he  can  go  to  tartaroo  ami 
stay  there.  In  running  through  the 
musty  past  M.  B.  D.  might  have  dug 
up  a  code  that  says  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  When  a  mean  man 
learns  that  his  neighbor  is  not  a  molly¬ 
coddle.  and  will  exact  the  last  full  meas¬ 
ure  for  injuries  done,  he  will  stop. 

D.  P,  BARRY. 

They  may  stop  for  a  time,  hut  it's  only 
an  "armistice" — waiting  for  another 
chance.  Mr,  Barry  evidently  does  not 
believe  much  iu  the  power  of  “a  Soft  an¬ 
swer."  lie  may  be  large  enough  to  whip 
his  neighbor,  but  suppose  the  neighbor 
were  younger  and  stronger.  In  many  of 
these  cases  of  meanness  the  victim  is  a 
woman  trying  to  run  a  farm  successfully. 
The  point  of  Che  article  in  question  was 
that  neighborhood  ijoarrels  should  always 
be  a  voided,  if  possible.  We  would  stand 
much  injustice  rather  than  provoke  a 
Quarrel.  If.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
other  party  regarded  this  as  evidence  of 
fear,  and  continued  his  meanness,  wv 
should  conclude  that  his  conscience  and 
sense  of  decency  were  made  of  sole 
leather,  and  we  should  get  at  him  through 
some  more  vulnerable  point — his  pocket 
or  his  hide. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swolleu  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pail  ;  95  ten's  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Size* 

914-1114  Prices  west,  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  hair 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Fenna  U.S.A. 


COFFEE! 

You  ought  to  drink 
only  the  best! 

Unripe,  damaged  fruit  doe*  not 
agree  with  you  ;  neither,  does 
unripe,  damaged  coffee. 

*‘M\  OWN  '  coffee  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  qua.ity  of  whole,  sound, 
large  berries.  It  is  roasted  fresh. 
It  will  agree  with  yon 


DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Rend  $3.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash!  for 
10  lbs.  prepaid. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
73  Front  Street  -  -  New  York.  N.  Y. 


If  you  don't  know  my  coftee  1  will  rend  you  3-lb. 
to  try  for  SI. 00.  All  my  coffee  sold  on  money 
back  guarantee. 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 

with  the  l\  S.  r  ook  Stove  Drier  Can 
be  used  on  Cook  or  Gas  Stove.  Dries 
all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thousands 
in  use.  Endorsed  by  Agii.  Dept.  V.  s. 
Gov.  8  u  1 1 «  f  n  e  1 1  o  n  Gnu  run  teed. 
Directions  free.  Price  J5.3U  and  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  full  description  and 

price  delivered  to  you.  tfeni*  «*ni*d. 
AMERICAN  EVAPORATOR  <  o. 
Box  J-K  \V tty oesboro,  Pa. 


Rarrelq  °E  SLIGHTLY  1LVM  ACEIi  CROCKERY 

Ddllwlo  Hulel  l-liin&n>rp,  i'Dvklnririirf,  iliimiuauinure,  etc. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWflSEI  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


PATCHES  for  Patchwork  KC 

hold  package.  Calicoes.  Percales.  Ginghams,  etc  other 
bargains.  TEXTILE  STORES.  Boi  10U,  TiImviII*.  Conn. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought,  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  iu  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes"  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  bouk  of  country 
life  which  Las  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it  Yon  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  aud  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice  . . . . . . . 


State  . 
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15  DAY 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  A 

***&*#+  ssssr^ssotm. 

When  your  bicycle  arrives,  try  it  FREE  for  15  DAYS.  If 
then  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  it.  send  us  onlv  $3.00. 
then  $5.00  »  month  for  seven  months.  If  it  does  not  suit 
--ou.  ship  it  back  at  oor  expense  and  we  will  refund  even 
e  freight  you  pain  oil  arrival, 
d  Fn 
L 

- _ RoUm  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  , 

Control  Dt-raotlily,  mdodllW  CbunnelBar  Stand. 

SUES  and  STYLES,  tor  BOYS,  MEN,  CURLS  ana  WOMEN 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  ffff m  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Bui/r 

RIGHT 

Sofa 

RIGHT 
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W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feed  with  Poor  Pasture 

Please  give  balanced  ration  for  ordi¬ 
nary  row  giving  about  two  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  Roughage  now.  pasture  in 
the  woods,  leaves,  weeds,  etc.  No  grass 
pasture,  hut  woods  are  extensive.  We 
ran  buy  cottonseed  meal,  corn  and  oats, 
wheat  brail,  middlings.  In  (lie  Winter 
we  buy  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  hay. 
I  low  many  pounds  of  hay  should  she 
have,  and  how  much  concentrates ? 

North  Carolina.  p.  )i.  n. 

Assuming  that  you  desire  to  limit  your 
grain  ration  to  the  products  available  and 
identified,  L  should  sitggi  a  a  combination 
consisting  of  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
150  Ills,  of  corn  and  oat  chop,  10(1  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran.  50  lbs.  of  middlings.  The 
addition  of  25  lbs.  i>f  linseed  meal  would 
greatly  improve  this  combination-  Feed 
1  lb.  of  this  grain  for  each  8V->  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  day.  Since  you  do  not 
have  pasture  I  should  feed  beet  pulp  or 
mangel  beets  for  succulence. 

Timothy  hay  has  viry  little  feeding 
value  for  cows  in  milk,  and  it  would  he 
highly  advantageous  if  you  would  buy 


overcome  this  condition.  Feed  him  a  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal.  ground  oats  and  middlings  to  which 
lias  been  added  10  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage.  Let  him  have  access  to  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay.  Make  sure  that  lie  does 
not  sleep  in  damp  quarters,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  get  him  out  in  a  paddock  where  lie 
can  have  access  to  grass  or  some  green 
feed.  The  condition  that  you  describe 
will  not  long  exist  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  where  the  animal  is  properly  fed 
and  nourished. 


‘POCONY”  doesn't  just  happen  to 
^  be  the  recognized  leader  among 
gasolines — the  accepted  standard  in 
quality.  The  latest  refining  methods 
and  constant,  scrupulous  testing  make 
it  and  keep  it  uniformly  dependable . 

It  is  this  that  makes  Socony  the  most 
satisfactory  gasoline  to  use  and  insures 
best  results.  It  is  long  experience  of 
this  satisfaction  that  has  made  it  ths 
most  popular. 


More  Protein  Needed 

I  am  feeding  dairy  cows  800  lbs.  of 
corn.  800  lbs.  oats.  800  lbs.  barley.  200 
lbs.  wheat.  200  lbs.  Geld  peas,  all  ground 
together  and  mixed  with  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  86  per  cent.  What  change 
would  you  suggest,  if  ntiyV  For  roughage 
I  have  mixed  hay  and  some  clover;  no 
silage.  2.  Would  you  advise  using  liberal 
quantity  of  sawdust  for  bedding?  it  is 
an  excellent  absorbent,  and  therefore  re¬ 
tains  nearly  all  the  liquid  manure,  hut  I 
do  not  know  What  its  effect  would  he  on 


Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


Henry  Field  sends  us  the  above  picture  of  a  spotted  Poland  Chinn  sow  and  part  of 
her  litter  of  Id.  This  sow  when  first  sold  weighed  400  pounds.  Four  months  later 
her  14  pigs  averaged  about  100  pounds  each,  and  with  the  sow  made  nearly  one  ton 
of  pork.  If  any  sow  lias  beaten  this  record,  her  picture  should  he  printed. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay  exclusively, 
rather  than  mixed  hay.  as  proposed.  It 
might  cost  you  a  little  more  per  ton,  but 
it  would  have  many  advantages  under  the 
conditions  you  have  described.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  cow  will  consume  from  10  to  12 
lbs.  of  hay  pei  day,  and  should  be  allowed 
all  that  she  would  clean  lip  with  relish. 


i  he  soil,  and  would  appreciate  your 
opinion.  ».  f. 

Maine. 

1.  I  should  modify  your  ration  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  200  lbs.  of  wheat,  doubling  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  and  adding 
200  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  to  vour  combina¬ 
tion.  The  ration  as  you  have  submitted 
it  is  relatively  low  in  protein,  and  the 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


■  Pi w«y  to  out  urn  1 
I  B  timrx  with  low  pflota,  thp  triff  Gallo* 

[  *  \ way  catidoj;  before  you  buy  ait  utttriue,  nep- 
^^arator,  *pr*nd<*r,  or  orcdlt,  fonca.  form  ma- 

^cblocry  or  houHitholo  own- fourth 

to  otic  half.  Si arllinv  bnrpulnM  offered.  Priceo 
H  tbatera  AftanrotWio  in  irirfchoodUe  world.  Sat- 

K  lsfncLiuu  gumiititcctJ.  Write  for  cutsloK  today . 

WM-  GALLOWAY  COMPANY  - 
^  Dept.  277 _ Waterloo.  Iowa 
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Pre-War  Prices 


iTiTlTv  cHV  Price  and  Quality  talks.  You  net 
oAVAiti  UtJ,  both  when  you  buy  from  Brown.  My 
Kill  2I4F  new  X 922  cut  prices  have  made  a 
nCMf  big  hit-lower  thuuerer.  My  (1)  ■ 

iil  I  Direct  From  Factory  I 

if,  IB,!  |7l  Jli  freight  prepaid  plan  of  selling  fence  ir»U*»,ateel^H 
i  poets,  roofing  and  paint*,  i*  navinir  money  for  fli 
^E^55E$  600*000  f»rmcr*.  Write  for  cut  price  c*tnloir— fraa. 

•ROW#*  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  0»pl*  BS97  Clatatsntf,  Oh  l# 


BY  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL!!, 

^COMPOUND 
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For  Male  by  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Booklet 

Free 
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liffpys  i 

©straw®  E 

The  Farmer  § 

His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  “ 


S3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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95  dfmetticaft, 

Upward  CREAM  ,f±h 

SEPAMTOR  n . 


On  triak  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Gctourplaaofeaay 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7075  Balnbrldge,  N.  <, 


=  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

“  Oo»«l  mirl  inland  Catalog  hlunvH  iiiaji,  fully  desert  boa 

—  money-making  forma  I  Inn  out.  entire  slate, many  with 
Z!  stock,  tools,  Crops  i  jtrieex.  Jl.ooo  up  j  terms  arranged. 

—  FRKE  copy  tVelle  today .  MOV  JI'IISI  V  SiltM  A(IIM  V. 
n  3Q3RN  R  t.  Tout  HMg  .  Philj.lclphii.  H,  .  o,  I54RM  Ntittu  Si.  N  »  C 


Grain  with  Poor  Roughage 

What  grain  should  I  feed?  I  have  12 
milking  cows  mid  very  little  pasture.  I 
have  nothing  hut  Timothy  liny  the  year 
around  and  some  corn  fodder.  M.  it. 
Connecticut. 

It  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  suggest 
a  grain  ration  that  can  be  fed  success¬ 
fully  with  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder. 
Neither  of  these  are  well  suited  for  milk 
production,  and  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
relatively  extravagant  amounts  of  grain 
in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  flow  of 
milk.  1  would  suggest  that  yon  go  to  a 
responsible  dealer  and  get  a  feed  carrying 
24  per  cent:  of  protein  and  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  fat.  and  let  this  provide 
the  bulk  of  your  grain  ration.  Do  not 
build  a  feed  around  waste  product,  such 
as  oat  hulls  or  weed  seeds.  IWliere  cows 
are  in  pasture  th addition  of  15  per  cent 
of  ground  oats  amY  15  per  cent  of  corn- 
meal  to  tile  mixed  feed  is  advantageous, 
for  usually  one  can  widen  the  ration  with 
corn  and  oats  during  the  Summer  season 
with  advantage.  Variety  is  an  essential 
in  rations  for  dairy  cows,  and  it  is  best 
provided  through  the  use  of  rations  that 
have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  and 
value. 

Ailing  Hog 

I  a  in  just  getting  started  with  pure¬ 
bred  Berksliires.  I  bought  a  high-grade 
young  boar,  horn  in  February,  getting 
him  late  in  April.  lie  sncey.es;  sound1 
as  though  he  had  a  cold.  II is  nose  is 
rather  wet,  and  once  recently  lie  sneezed 
out  a  little  white  thick  stuff.  He  is  gain 
ing,  hut  not  so  well  as  lie  ought  to.  Ii 
you  can  tell  me  what  ails  him  and  how 
to  treat  him  I  will  he  much  obliged. 

Massachusetts,  i..  n.  n. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  vour  hoar 
is  suffering  from  exposure,  and  that  if 
he  is  allowed  clean  quarters  and  is  able 
to  got  out  in  the  sunshine  he  will  soon 


added  linseed  meal  and  cot  ton  seed  meal 
will  improve  it  materially.  You  might 
better  sell  your  wheat  for  its  market 
value  and  buw  bran  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  When  you  feed  both  oats 
and  barley  in  conjunction  with  n 
legume  hay  you  can  get  along  fairly 
well  without  any  wheat  products  in  your 
combination.  However,  either  bran  or 
middlings  would  be  more  economical  and 
desirable  than  the  wheat  alone. 

2.  As  to  the  use  of  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust.  I  should  say  that  they  provide  the 
very  best  kind  of  bedding  for  dairy  cows 
and  are  not  injurious  to  the  soil.  It  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  necessary  to  add  more 
lime  where  shavings  are  used,  but  unless 
they  are  used  over  a  long  period  of  years 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  they  are 
not  objectionable  or  harmful. 

Poorly  Balanced  Ration 

I  have  two  grade  Jersey  cows,  and  am 
feeding  a  ration  analyizing  as  follows: 
Protein.  0  per  cent ;  fat,  1  per  cent ;  car¬ 
bohydrates.  60  per  cent ;  fiber,  1 1  ■/.  per 
cent.  I  have  pasture  and  feed,  green 
oats,  hut  I  do  not  get  I  he  results  I  ought 
to  get.  My  cows  give  about  nine  quarts 
of  milk  a  day;  that  is.  each  nine  quarts. 
The  mixed  feed  is  a  compound  of  ground 
barley,  oats,  hominy,  meal.  corn,  oat  mid¬ 
dlings,  shorts  aiul  hulls.  c.  e.  a. 

Connecticut. 

A  ration  carrying  a  mixture  of  0  per 
cent  of  protein  is  not  at  all  suited  for 
feeding  dairy  cows,  and  this  is  why  the 
results  that  you  are  reporting  are  un¬ 
satisfactory.  A  ration  should  yield  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  this  kind 
of  a  ration  by  combining  products  high 
in  filler  and  low  in  digestible  nutrients. 
If  you  prefer  to  use  a  ready-mixed  feed. 
Ilieii  select  one  of  the  grades  carrying  at 
least  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  fiber. 


CIDER  PRESS  tun!  grater  wanted.  C.  CUD- 
NEY.  Luc  1 1  Sheldrake,  X.  T. 

CIDER  PRESS  ami  irraler  fur  sale.  F.  PAL¬ 
MER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  955. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  on  frequented  highway; 

rent,  with  option  to  buy;  give  full  details. 
BUN  3f>.  Arden,  Del. 


GOATS 


JERSEYS 


SALE  My  Beat  Swiss  and  Nubians  R^n?tpvpor' 

Stamp  for  list.  PISKK,  S.  Munit,  E.  Oranae.  N.  J 


FOR  SALE  D»Jr  Cn*I»  Breedens,  ami  two 

c  ii  e  a  p  “air  Angora  boats  kris.  **o.  aiv-  to^ 

getlbUig  Buck.  «2S.  WASSEfe  MILU*.  Mtaliu,  a.T-  R.  0.  Nl.  1 


Jerssys  For  Sale-Cows,  Keifirs  and  HeiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  prices 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6  fBSTfft  V.  0  Bax  173  Morristown,  N  J. 


SHEEP 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  Illitiieitlaw  sale.  Best  blood 
lines.  For  paiTienlttrs  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Penn. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Ymrluif?  anti  Rail)  laWlttbs.  Keg.  South  Donvd  Ewes 

»od  liaiH  Unibs Koc Saik*.  Fill*  Tiger,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

from  the  best  oovr  in  my  herd  Hood  Farm  Breeding 
First  cheek  of  *60  guts  him.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEON  P  STRATTON  Closer  Farm  Manlicello.  N.  V.  , 


HOLSTEINS 


Grade  Ewes-Soslhdowns  and  Hampshires  i-we*. 

Free  from  parasite  and  excellent  milkers  Young, 
full  im.Mths  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  LambetWille  N.  J. 


lira  NAMI'DIIIRB  6IIEEP,  RAMS  and 
roioffio  KWKb.  Apply  orMIR  HUD.  I'll  ret  lie,  S.  T. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Age.  4  mos.  V^u  v.  1  >•> I,  Ornishv  I->ui  I 'urn,  Kang  Pontiac 
Marttu  Ophir  Girl.  fc.  1  KlliOt'ft  Ophtt  F»im,  Purchase,  W.  » 

MR, KING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ^lTh a 

The  dairy  few  of  Old  England.  Qnailtv  milk. 
Crime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wtshmotanville  N.T. 


[  «*«  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  H.  O.  COWS 
Hard  established  ID  years.  Under  State  ai  d  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiumtlon  Farm*.  Butler.  X.  J. 

DEVON'S.  fbe  uli  Euglv-U  Imped  that  fattens  like  an 
Angus,  mi  Ike  likean  Ayrshire  with  I W  quality  of  ajersey. 
Herdaceredited.  omcmJly  tested  J.E  «Ffa*D,«A.lt»uiT,  Mm. 


HORSES 


i  i  in  i  :  i hi  i1 1’  i  > ;  1  ii  i '  hi  r;  n 


I  am  closing  out  my  entire  Stud  of  Belgians.  Six¬ 
teen  choice  brood  mores,  including  all  my  show 
mares,  all  bred  and  in  foal.  Ten  stallions,  one  to 
four  years  old,  “  None  better."  Ten  tillies  and 
weanlings.  Priced  to  sell  and  term*  to  suit.  See 
my  exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
1 69  Pearl  Street  -  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


iiiraoi 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  Si. 50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
w  30th  St..  New  York. 


Rubblt  uiul  Km  ]I,>iih<1  Pui>ple».  Male  SIS;  fe¬ 
male,  $10.  M  IStiLA  -  Esthers,  New  York 

Pedigreed  Collie  I’upo.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  MOE,.  droie  City.  r». 

Farm  Raised.  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Nntnral  eager  worket*.  bora  heelers. 

TV  rite  CHARLES  REASBECK,  YanklcekHIll.  Ontario 

FINE  COLLIESJ^toDnJMiTH 


FOR  SAT.lv — 3’— ton  Kissell  truck:  run  about 
500  miles.  HENRY  F.  MONROE,  P.ovina 
Center,  X.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Market  for  Guernsey  cream  from 
purebred  herd,  produced  under  best  sanitary 
conditions.  Address  Manager,  l'RORASCO 
FARM,  Fleinlugtou,  M.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A-  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


DISPOSAL  SALE 


Woodward  Shropshires 

AUGUST  3rd 

80  high-class  Registered  Ewes 
100  Rams  30  Show  Sheep 

DONALD  WOODWARD  FARM 


DAN  TAYLOR,  Shepherd 


LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


DWIGHT  LINCOLN,  Auctioneer 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Send  for  Catalogue 


Wanted -A  Young  Jersey  Bull 

flt  for  service,  out  of  a  Register  **f  Merit  cow.  Address 
J  i M I  S  60  IN,*.!  4 Cobh  Plar»,  Horrlttonit,  .\„  J«  St •••  lowest  price 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Angus  Cattle  Notes 

The  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  -sale  of  Eastern-bred  An¬ 
gus  cattle  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Friday, 
September  22.  at  1  :30  p.  in.  Banquet  at 
Kimball  Hotel.  Thursday  night,  Septem¬ 
ber  21.  at  7  :30. 

FREDERICK  W.  BURN  IT  AM, 

Greenfield.  Mass.  Secretary. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  Mi — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
fordsville  District  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion.  Era wfordsville.  Ind. 

September  8 —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
County.  Vm.  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Staunton.  Va. 

September  21  —  Shorthorns.  M.  V. 
Bookout.  Losnut ville,  Ind. 

October  5— Clydesdales.  C.  W.  Lind- 
gren,  Ida  Grove,  la. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  25-28 — Summer  Farmers’  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass. 

July  31 -August  4  —  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Stores. 
Conn. 

August  2 — Annual  field  day  for  vege¬ 
table  growers.  Market  Garden  Field  Sta¬ 
tion.  Lexington.  Mass. 

August  5 —  Eastern  meeting.  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society.  New  Paltz. 
X.  Y. 

August  S-10 — Long  Island  Potato  Tour. 

August  H — Summer  meeting.  New  York 
Stare  Horticultural  Society,  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N,  \r. 

August  15-1  ft — Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
annual  convention.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

August  15-18  —  Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham.  X.  II. 

September  7-8 — Xorthern  Xnt  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Bochester.  X.  Y. 

September  17-23 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  Council  Bluffs,  Ta. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange, 
Wichita.  Kan. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 

By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O'Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  tlio  Harper’s  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keen¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head- 
ingsand  a  complete  index.  Price$l.50. 
/'«)•  t alt  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — Beaut  iful  home  and  fruit  orchard : 

house  contains  seven  rooms,  eleetrie  lights, 
liipeless  Jienter;  large  lawn  surrounded  by  fall 
ferula  privet;  over  100  fruit  trees,  mostly  peach 
and  apple,  now  loaded  with  fine  fruit;  large 
poultry  house:  garage;  nice  all  year  round  home, 
,  r  would  he  mi  ideal  Summer  home;  situated  on 
State  road;  trolley  line  00  feet.  In  front  of 
house;  faces  Delaware  River;  one  half  mile  from 
thriving  little  town  and  Summer  resort,  known 
as  Riverview  Bench ;  good  schools  and  churches. 
Apply  to  J.  M TETON  HUMPHREYS  (owner). 
Penns  (Trove,  N.  J. 

(I A liAOE  FDR  SALE — On  State  road;  only’one 
in  town  of  Andes,  X.  Y. ;  built  of  concrete 
blocks:  50\130  ft.;  front  part  24  ft.;  two-story 
back;  three  ufllccs  upstairs;  showroom,  acces¬ 
sories  room :  7l!x.*>0  ft.  storage  for  ears;  30x50 
ft.  workshop:  two  gas  pinups;  duiug  good  busi¬ 
ness;  also  eleetrie  light  plant  furnishing  elec¬ 
tricity  to  village  of  Andes,  ami  residences  and 
stores;  paying  proposition  good  house ;  will  sell 
together  or  separately,  or  would  exchange  for 
good  farm,  well  located.  <!.  S.  IIDTfHKIX'  & 
SOX,  Andes.  .\.  V. 


FOIL  SALE — Country  home:  11  rooms,  hot  and 
cold  water,  hath  and  toilet;  48  apple  trees; 
bordering  lake;  -♦  on  main  street:  3 U,  acres 
tinder  cultivation ;  suitable  for  ImoriUng  house. 
MRS.  SARAH  GIFFORD,  Tuckerton.  N.  T. 

WANTED — Farm,  orchard,  wood;  barn  and 
house  iti  fair  condition;  price,  cash,  under 
$500.  ADVERTISER  1374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE-  Made  at  our  dairy;  ltox  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  I’.aliy Inti,  !,.  I..  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  by  dossen  or  ease;  also 
broilers.  HUBERT  GRKEXE,  Rhluebeek,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Tlanuah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  smithing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  8-lb.  pillow,  $1.25,  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.  1IAXNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp. 
Raqnct.te  Luke.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — rare  extracted.  60-lb.  cans.  5  ami  10- 
Ih.  pails:  new  crop  clover;  let  us  quote  you 
price  on  your  needs:  by  malt,  prepaid  in  3rd 
zone.  10  lbs.  clover.  $2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.00: 
all  prices  subject  to  market  conditions:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 
N.  Y. 

FARM  HOARD  to  October  1;  quiet,  homelike. 

single  rooms;  own  produce.  MRS.  ‘'JOHN,'' 
Rox  72.  Route  1,  Farmitigdale,  N.  J. 

REUS  for  sale:  12  strong  colonies  in  2-story 
hives;  23  supers;  foundation ;  other  miscel¬ 
lanies;  $125  takes  all,  BOX  1.  Nutley,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE— 
exchanged. 


Fresh  eggs,  lire  fowl:  references 
LOWELL  GORDON,  Glen.  X.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone; 

clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  81; 
10  lbs.,  $1.90;  special  prices  on  quantity  lots. 
WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

75  SECOND-HAND  INCUBATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C.  M.  LAUVF.R.  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 

WANTED — One  No.  7  or  two  No.  8  Rnckeye 
Mammoth  electric  incubators.  ADVERTISER 
1347.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— A  good  grain  reaper.  What  yon 
got?  Give  full  details,  make  and  price  in 
first  lerter.  F.  WEIDEMA,  Westaver,  Md. 

SILO  for  sale;  14x28;  Oregon  fir:  up  only  three 
years:  painted,  galvanized  iron  roof;  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect:  cheap.  F.  I*.  HART.  Red  Hook. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED— Second-hand  limestone  pulverizer : 

state  size,  make  and  how  much  asked.  J.  P. 
WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Holder  0-16  tractor  and  plows;  in 
excellent  condition:  price  reasonable.  ROB¬ 
ERT  R.  KEELER.  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  lo  lifted!  months  old,  carrying  12H  to  2S% 
May  Hose  blood.  Every  ono  out  of  an  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality.  Priced 
at  $350  to  $500.  each  and  every  one  guaranteed. 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested.  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Haartz,  Ten  High  St..  Boston  9.  Mass, 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  very  attractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull :  dam  1ms  just,  finished  with 
over  5IH)  lbs.  fat  in  Class  “GO  '  Write  far  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  large  records  bark  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis. 

w.  s.  KERR,  .liar.  Coliassel,  Mass. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

|  R0LLW00D  FARM  - 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  amt  Breeders  of  Guernseys  fen  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  uiit  of  i  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Wrtro  for  vales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  o»IRT  F,BWS  a  s  iu  s,  Ph|(l< 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  «^re  b”i1 

grade  cotvs.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  hull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  M  ALLEN.  Mor.  Madison,  N.  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  caive6  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees/ 

SMITMVILIE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

2  and  LI  months.  Stars  ami  Stripes  and  Golden 
Noble  Breeding.  Moderate  Price. 

J.  S.  EVANS  -  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  Five  Registered  Guernsey  cows. 

f  f>-li  in  next  thru-  months.  The  increase  of  my  terd. 
*'-***>  will  buy  them.  J«.  E.  nil  ALITniE.  Kindirhaak.  N.  ¥. 

Derry  dale  Honour  Strain  Guernsey  Bnll 

sixteen  months  old.  Valentine  breeding.  Herd.  Island 
bred.  Advanced  Registry  Porn.  Priced  for  farmers'  de- 
inaiitl,  0t5O.  Invigorate  yonr  herd  with  Island  Blood. 
1-Vdci  a.  tested.  ItcrrydalcForm,  fiukea,  A.  Y. 

For  Sale-GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

High  grade,  tuberculin  tested  Guernsey  ('own,  guaran¬ 
teed  on  retest  Fresh  cows  are  due  next  ttn-oe  months  ; 
young  and  fine  individuals.  Or.  J.  wn.  runt,  feewburjt.,  N.  r. 

DAR6A1N  PKICKS  for  Fritzlyn  tiuern. 

sev  Hu  Ha.  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv. 
Keg  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd. 
Write  Tor  sa.e  ist  with  photos  and  aturv  of  herd. 
Will.  1.  FKKTZ,  Pipersville,  Fa. 


SWINE 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  j 

j  Chester  Whites ! 

\  FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  : 

• - - -  5 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

Chester  W  hite  Pigs,  111  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  bred  from 
our  Reg.  Herd.  Also  Reg.  Jersey  Calves.  Send  2- c 

stamp  for  Circular.  fUWdlfO  WUIM,  Uo«  66R,  Writ  Chester,  Pi 

Reg.  O-  I.  C.  anil  Chester  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
sows.  K.  P.  ROGERS  -  WaYVU.m:.  Nkw  'i  ork 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigs,  service  boats,  gilts  bred  for  e  'v  fall 
litters.  Ten  herd  boars  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Spring  Bank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  Sv  m  bo  leer's  Superb,  farrowed  February  and  March 
for  sale.  For  price. address  i.  C.  WaTSON,  Harblvdsle,  runn, 

BKKKSItIKES.  Big  type  sows,  bonrsand  pure  for  sale. 
A  II  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOIt  Fa  HUS.  Haria.ld  N  Y. 

1  nn  Di/vo  Chester  Whites  ami  Berkshires.  6  weeks  old. 
luurlgs  gs.nn  each  ROUSE  BROS.,  DrsnemK,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Durocs  it 

,  ,  bfrpt  lilooi!  liriFR.  The 

kind  thai  tops  thf'  market.  Kepr.  K-wks.-old  b«iar  nr  sow 
pig:8.  $1  5  each.  1/4 KE  VIEW  HUM,  .Vewton,  Co.,  J. 

BIG  TYPE  DUFIOCS 

Great.  Orion  Sensation,  2d  breeding.  2S0Spring  Pig-~2..o. 
The  fust  we  evet  raised.  Now  tilling  orders  lor  voting 
growthv  hoar  and  sow  pigs  for  July  delivery.  Write  nr 
visit  CwBEI,  FARMS*  -  Anfuindalc.  N.  ,1. 

DUROCS— Heg  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
KLMWOOD  FARMS-  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  K.  Y. 

n m rope  Bl'wl  sows  and  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs 
UUlOCo  QDiTHtA  FARM  -  staklkv.  New  York 

DUD  ft  ft  ^  Joe  Orion  2nd,  O  C.  K  and  Sensa- 
w»  O  w  w  w  tiim  Breeding.  Service  Bi-arsand 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.  f.  M.  f»TTIII«T0a  S  SOU.  Murnlisld.  N.  T. 

iu:g.  spotted  Poland  chinas 

the  coming  hog.  A  few  spring  pigs  left  at  bargain  prices. 
G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  CiiaaBciLSBURG,  Pa. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  "W™ 

hill  Decision.’’  Dam  by  Cli.  Soodun  Swiveller.  Females 
#lt»,  tnalrs  093.  Large  male  9  months,  by  the  young  at. 
Lorn*  Wonder,  "Paystar  Roister,-  dam  by  Swli-eller,  no 
training,  but  can  win  $76.  Imported  'Pelhtuu  Saney,” 
1.x  m.  inlis.  winning  antler  Oler.  Wright  and  Thninas, 
♦  1*5.  .1  snap.  At  stud.  "BrcoiuhiU  llecistou."  fee  *26. 
C.  RASMl'SSEN,  -  Dover,  New  Jersey 

AIREDALE  Puppies  of  Quality  H*hc“Si. 

-lis  k.  Why  not- tmy  the  beBtl  Prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  Kill*  II.  Eebeinxhude.  R»nk»,  Pn. 


Airedale  Eups  that  are  “ AIREDALES” 
“TRUMP  CARDS”  from  Noted  Families 

Dr.  KNOX  Danbury,  Conn.  Box  50 


FOR  SAM. — Choice  Airedale  and  Police  Pupple*. 

Eligible  to  registration.  MEAD  Amenin.  X.w  York 

FOR  SALT — Thorough  Bred  Airedale  Female.  Born 
May.  JOt't.  with  papers.  Price, $26,  c-rwiilexoh  ngc  for 
mate  puppy  of  equal  It  ceding,  s.  iiaroma*.  WngM»itle.  Pi. 

Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  Unexcelled  for  fox.  bear,  coon  ami  lynx. 
Loud,  steady  Um guars,  true  trailers,  stayers  to  the 
finish.  V  rite  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontario 

Foxhound  Pups  Walker  Strain.  Champum  Htistler- 

Susie-Dotty-Biiddy.  FIELD  FOJMtUiNB  KENNCLS.Stmtfi.Cciiu. 
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revengeful  man  had  enme  (o  realize  the 
outcome  of  his  wicked  plan  his  feeliugs 
had  become  so  changed  that  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  relieved  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  Eventually,  it  is  said,  he  made 
open  confession  to  his  neighbor  of  what 
he  had  attempted,  and  they  were  able  to 
laugh  together  in  renewed  amity,  over 
the  fact  that  for  once  an  evil  deed  had 
resulted,  literally  and  figuratively,  in  good 
fruits.  c.  a.  t. 

Of  course  the  wood  ashes  contained 
lime  and  potash,  both  of  which  are  needed 
by  peach  trees.  Through  his  ignorance 
of  fertilizing  values  this  man  gave  the 
trees  just  what  they  needed.  Would  that 
every  attempt  to  injure  our  neighbor 
could  turn  out  in  this  way.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  story  in  one  of  Charles 
Reade’s  novels.  A  farmer  was  in  great 
trouble  over  his  debts  which  resulted 
from  several  bad  seasons.  One  niglit  be 
had  a  dream  in  which  lie  found  himself 
digging  a  pot  of  gold  from  the  ground 
near  oue  of  his  mulberry  trees.  He  could 
not  remember  which  tree  it  was,  so  he 
worked  all  through  the  Fall  and  Winter 


or  men  are  incapable.  Far  better  insist 
that  man  and  woman  must  be  capable  of 
self  help  than  to  argue  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  step  in  and  give  State  sup¬ 
port. 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve, 


located  on  State  road  between  Albany 
haiko  George,  with  large  maple  trees 
in  front  of  the  house  along  the  road.  I 
have  been  selling  produce  and  hot  lunches 
on  a  sort  of  counter  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  some  of  the  people  here  toll  me 
I  must  not  put  any  signs  or  stands  or 
practically  anything  else  within  40  ft.  of 
the  road.  The  funny  part  is  the  house 
only  sets  about  20  ft.  from  the  road,  and 
is  a  real  old-timer,  but  kept  in  good  re¬ 
pair.^  It  was  probably  built  long  before 
the  State  road  was  over  thought  of.  Do 
we  own  our  own  dooryard  and  front  part 
of  the  house,  or  does  someone  else  own  it? 
If  the  State  owns  it,  who  has  to  paint  it 
and  pay  taxes  on  it?  i.  t. 

New  York. 

Who  are  those  people  who  say  you 
must  put  your  stand  40  ft.  from  the 
road?  If  you  keep  inside  your  yard, 
about  2  ft.  back  from  the  highway  line, 
you  are  within  your  rights.  Ir  is  get¬ 
ting  so  that  a  property  owner  may  well 
wonder  whether  he  has  any  rights,  or 
whether  a  paternal  government  is  to  as¬ 
sume  control  of  everything  he  does,  in¬ 
cluding  eating  and  sleeping.  Your  door- 
yard  belongs  to  you.  You  can  use  it  to 
suit  yourself. 


More  Unsigned  Letters 

Some  of  our  readers  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  many  people  send  us  un¬ 
signed  letters.  One  way  to  prove  it  is  to 
print,  as  we  do  below,  an  engraving  made 
from  one  such  letter  just  at  hand : 


Father’s  Right  to  Son's  Wages 

Will  you  advise  whether  a  man  can 
collect  a  soil’s  wages  after  driving  him 
from  his  home?  The  boy  is  18  years  of 
age.  but  the  father  has  deprived  him  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  now  demands  that 
his  present  employer  pay  him  no  wages 
without  an  order  from  him  (the  father). 
It  seems  to  me  logically  that  he  would 
either  have  to  support  the  son  or  allow 
him  to  draw  his  own  wages,  but  I  would 
thank  you  for  any  information  you  can 
give  me.  If  the  son  can  draw  bis  own 
money,  will  you  advise  me  the  procedure 
that  could  he  taken  without  taking  the 
matter  into  court?  L.  m.  h. 

The  law  provides  that  the  parent  can 
demand  and  receive  the  wages  of  a  minor 
son.  A  parent,  however,  may  emanci¬ 
pate  an  infant  child,  and  by  so  doing 
loses  the  right  to  recover  wages  earned 
by  the  son.  Whether  a  parent  intends 
to  emancipate  his  son  is  a  question  of 
fact,  and  in  the  case  of  Lind.  vs.  Sulle- 
st.-idr  the  court  said  the  law  will  some¬ 
times  imply  an  emancipation  from  par¬ 
ental  authority  and  control,  as  where  a 
father  compels  or  consents  that  his  minor 
child  shall  go  abroad  and  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  or  neglects  to  support  him. 
There  is  no  procedure  fur  you  to  fake. 
Probably  the  only  real  way  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  tested  would  be  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  parent  to  recover  the 
wages.  There  are  very  few  who  would 
care  to  employ  the  boy  and  take  with  him 
the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit.  Why  not 
make  the  father  support  the  son  unless 
he  will  sign  a  release  for  the  boy’s  wages? 

N.  T. 


We  presume  this  is  a  man.  Just  why 
he  should  refuse  to  sign  his  name  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  but  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  hun¬ 
dreds.  A  woman  in  New  York  State  may 
own  property  and  transact  business  in 
her  own  name.  If  she  owns  a  farm  and 
sells  it  her  husband  lias  no  legal  right  to 
the  money,  unless  his  wife  sees  fit  to  turn 
it  over  to  him. 


What  Is  a  Self-made  Man? 

On  page  774.  in  some  remarks  on  the 
educational  fund  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Orange,  you  closed  with  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “We  are  living  in  a  new  age  now. 
and  uo  one  ever  saw  a  self-made  man 
who  could  be  said  to  be  an  ideal  charac¬ 
ter."  Please  state  clearly  what  you  mean 
by  a  self-made  man.  Also,  your  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  character. 

S.  O.  BtTLI.I  V  A  NT. 

Our  idea  of  a  self-made  man  is  one  who 
was  forced  to  exert  himself  to  the  limit 
in  order  to  provide  for  and  educate  him¬ 
self.  In  these  days  the  majority  of  young 
people  are  carried  and  provided  for  so 
that  they  have  1  i t tie  idea  of  responsibility. 
Their  expenses  are  paid  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  given  an  "allowance,”  which  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  direct  invitation  to  go  and  lean 
up  against  someone  for  support.  A  "self- 
made"  man  must  rely  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  support  and  education.  He 
is  forced  very  largely  to  linance  his  own 
life  and  develop  his  own  character.  As  a 
rule,  what  we  call  a  “self-made  man"  is 
a  poor  hoy  to  start  with.  He  usually 
fights  his  way  up  from  poverty  and 
through  hard  conditions.  Yet  we  can 
think  of  cases  where  the  son  of  a  rich 
man  might  also  be  called  a  self-made 
man.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  of  that 
class.  Though  reared  in  comparative 
luxury  and  never  troubled  over  financial 
matters,  he  developed  health  and  energy 
and  sturdy,  rugged  character  through  his 
own  exertions.  We  have  always  felt  that 
both  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  what  we  may  call  self-made  men 
— one  fighting  his  way  Up  through  the 
softening  influences  of  wealth,  and  the 
other  rising  from  the  hard  conditions  of 
poverty. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  fully  de¬ 
scribe  what  we  call  an  ideal  character, 
but  we  know  what  the  “self-made”  man 


Non-sitting  Hen  Wanted 

I  am  a  great  deal  troubled  wit 
S.  C.  \Y,  Leghorns  becoming  brood 
am  not  surprised  at  the  Rocks 
Wyandotte*,  "but  the  Leghorns  being 
sitters.  I  do  not  know  whether  jny 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not. 
are  fed  on  the  best  mash  obtainable 
scratch.  They  have  to  dig  fheir  m 
out  uf  the  litter,  with  ground  oats  i 
middle  of  the  day.  By  keeping 
away  from  the  nests  about  four 
they  are  soon  hack  to  business  ngn 
have  no  show  birds,  but  great  egg 
duccrs. 

Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

I  have  never  seen  a  strain  or  bre 
non-sitting  liens  and,  as  was  said  < 
purple  cow,  I  never  hope  to  see 
Leghorns,  the  non-sitting  breed, 
pretty  good  mothers.  Mine  freqt 
begin  to  show  their  maternal  instim 
March,  and  I  have  sometimes  th 
that  the  best  layers  among  them 
quickest  to  want,  to  sit.  I  have  no 
data  u pun  that  subject,  however, 
one  encouraging  thing  about  Legion 
ters  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
broken  up.  A  piece  of  broken  brie 
a  tin  dipper  handle  won’t  keep  them 
all  Summer  trying  to  hatch  out  a 


I  erg  likely  this  picture  was  taken  on  Flay  Day  on  some  farm  hack  from  town.  The 
children  are  saluting  the  flay,  and  they  look  as  though  they  realized  what  that  means. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  develop  a  true  respect  for  the  flag  among  country  children.  They 
ate  to  be  the  land  owners  of  the  future,  and  this  nation  mast  ever  look  to  its  free¬ 
holders  for  the  tme  conservation  of  loyally. 


life.  You  will  find  men  who  have 
e  a  great  success  at  some  materia! 
k.  They  never  had  a  college  cduea- 
.  and  arc  inclined  to  scoff  at  its  value, 
if  yon  ever  get  close  enough  to  them 
( now  their  inner  thoughts,  yon  will 
n  that  if  they  could  live  their  lives 
■,  they  would  work  through  college. 


and  dug  deep  holes  around  each  tree  in 
the  large  orchard.  He  found  no  gold, 
but  the  digging  so  cultivated  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  trees  that  they  bore  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  and  brought  him  more 
than  the  pot  of  gold  would  have  done. 


Good  Results  from  Evil  Purpose 

Modern  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are 
finding  highly  true  the  adage  that  "knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,”  but  at  a  time  when  soil 
analysis  and  an  understanding  of  com¬ 
parative  fertilizer  values  were  uncommon, 
ignorance  of  such  matters  once  brought 
about  a  happy  result. 

A  man  who  held  some  grievance  against 
a  neighbor  sought  revenge  upon  him  by 
attempting  to  injure  his  promising  young 
peach  orchard.  For  a  long  time  he  col¬ 
lected  wood  ashes,  and  then  secretly,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  thought  his  actions 
would  not  soon  be  discovered,  he  con¬ 
veyed  the  ashes  to  the  orchard  and  de¬ 
posited  them  generously  where  he  imag¬ 
ined  they  would  do  the  most  harm.  Of 
course  the  young  trees  grew  and  flour¬ 
ished.  Nothing,  apparently,  could  have 
pleased  them  better.  By  the  time  the 
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Tbe  Ox  Team  Express  Heard  From 

TAs  most-  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  0.  Berrnng  started  from 
New  York  City  about  Christinas  time, 
1920,  to  travel  across  the  continent  in  an 
ox  wagon.  We  have  heard  from  them 
now  land  then.  The  following  letter 
comes  from  Kansas  City,  and  at  this 
time  the  Berrangs  are  slowly  making 
their  way  across  Kansas.  Onr  people 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  trav¬ 
els  of  this  worthy  couple  and  we  shall 
hear  more  of  them  soon.] 

The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  must 
stop  in  their  haste  to  get  through  the 
world  by  electricity,  gasoline  and  steam, 
and  devote  a  silent  half  hour  to  deep 
thought  of  the  changes  in  methods  of 
travel  in  the  last.  50  years,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  things  we  are  accomplish¬ 
ing.  Our  log  book  now  shows  that  we 
have  traveled  4,000  miles,  of  course  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed,  hut  could  you  achieve 
what  we  have  with  so  little  change  in 
your  equipment?  We  have  the  same 
three  oxen  we  started  with.  They  have 
practically  taken  care  of  themselves, 
grazing  as  we  progressed  from  day  to 
day.  Our  wagons  have  cost  us  but  very 
little  for  repairs,  and  this  bright  July 
morning  finds  Mrs.  Berrnng  and  myself 
enjoying  good  health,  and,  as  I  told  a 
man  a  few  minutes  ago.  we  enjoy  our 
full  quota  of  eight  hours  sleep,  for  ihe 
two  reasons  that  our  consciences  are  clear 
and  that  we  are  not  suffering  from  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Our  last  close  communication  with  you 
occurred  about  Thanksgiving  time,  1921, 
at  Dayton,  O.  Our  travels  until  we  went 
into  Winter  quarters  at  Olney,  Ill.,  were 
without  any  important  incidents.  Roads 
became  impassable  at  or  near  the  town 
of  Olney,  and  we  concluded  to  stop  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  eventually  stayed  two 
months,  making  our  camp  in  the  Fair 
Grounds  of  Richland  County,  with  the 
approval  of  the  mayor,  Henry  Gasman, 
and  the  citizens  as  well.  We  found  this 
little  city  mostly  made  up  of  a  class  of 
people  who,  while  they  evidently  made 
their  alleged  millions  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  or  avocations,  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  soil  was  intended  for 
others  than  themselves.  I  am  compelled 
to  refer  to  the  attitude  towards  us  by 
these  rather  ungrateful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  because  they  owed  all  they  had  to 
the  land  that  we  are  trying  to  make  more 
at. motive  to  the  people  at  large.  They 
grabbed  theirs  while  the  grabbing  was 
good. 

Our  next  objective  city  Was  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  in  view  of  the  urgent  invitations 
we  had  received  along  the  road  the  pre¬ 
vious  Summer  from  tourists  belonging  in 
this  wonderful  commercial  city  to  take 
advantage  of  the  very  “classy”  camp 
ground  they  had  provided  the  traveling 
public,  we  looked  forward  with  consider¬ 
able  iuterest  to  what  we  bad  a  right  to 
expect.  In  this  we  were  Very  much  dis¬ 
appointed.  as  the  very  meager  arrange¬ 
ments  evidently  are  made  for  automobile 
gypsies,  and  not  American  ox  travelers. 
Any  comparison  of  the  St.  Louis  camping 
ground  with  that  of  much  smaller  places 
where  we  were  made  especially  welcome, 
such  as  St.  Charles  and  Marshall.  Mo.. 
is  more  of  a  contrast,  and  very  much  to 
t lie*  discredit  of  the  much-exploited  city 
of  commerce. 

The  roads  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
C i i >  are  not  the  best.  West  to  St. 
Charles  is  mostly  concrete;  from  there  on 
mostly  dirt  roads,  except  within  the  city 
limits  of  towns  on  the  way.  This  dirt  is 
a  gumbo  clay  ;  when  wet  is  as  sticky  as 
glue,  and  when  dry  very  dusty ;  and.  by 
me  way,  they  are  scraped  abominably. 
The  reason  for  this  bad  condition  is  that 
nicy  are  a  convex  road  with  a  crown  of 
24  in.  from  center  to  gutter,  so  all  traffic 
is  in  center  of  road,  therefore  making  a 
single-track  road,  whereas,  if  the  road 
were  dragged  nearly  Hat.  say  1  in.  on  a 
14-ft.,  2  in.  ou  20-ft.,  and  .'1  in.  on  30-ft. 
road,  there  would  be  enough  drop  to  car¬ 
ry  off  all  surplus  water,  but  that  bump 
is  a  crime. 

At  St.  I/ouis  we  equipped  ourselves 
"i'ii  a  radiophone,  so  we  sometimes, 
when  convenient,  listen  on  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  Cuough  the  air  Unseen. 

We  are  now  about  to  start  across  the 
prairies  of  Kansas  and  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  ^Colorado,  and  should  this  letter 
prove  of  interest  to  your  thousands  of 
readers,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  an¬ 
other  communication  that  we  trust  may 
awaken  the  interest  of  home-makers 
having  a  desire  to  come  out  and  get  the 
blood  of  pioneers  awakened  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  producing  more  and  squandering 
less. 

Wo  found  very  early  on  our  trip  that 
few  men  were  able  to  shoe  our  oxen, 
some  knowing  nothing  about  it  what  ever, 
while  those  who  were  equipped  with 
“stocks"  charged  us  such  an  exorbitant 
price  rliat  we  were  buying  an  equipped 
shoeing  shop  wherever  the  work  was 
done.  At  Wheeling.  W.  Ya.,  I  devised 
and  designed  a  brass  shoe  with  a  rubber 
inset  that  has  proven  a  success,  and 
after  leaving  to  throw  the  ox  without 
pain  to  him,  1  am  able  to  do  all  shoeing 
myself.  This  brass  shoe  lasts  for  MOO  to 
500  miles,  while  the  steel  shoe  only  suf¬ 
ficed  for  75  to  100  miles. 


not  to  mat  the  hair 


YOUR  cows  always  present  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  when  Bob  White 
Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  used.  We 
guarantee  that  the  whitest  cow  will 
not  be  stained  by  its  use.  Bob  White 
also  does  not  mat  the  hair  like  sprays 
made  of  crud  e  carbolic  acid  or  creosote. 

We  also  guarantee  that  Bob  White 
will  knock  every  fly  dead  that  it  hits 
and  that  it  will  keep  other  flies  away 
for  hours.  You  can  be  sure  that  your 
cows  will  not  be  pestered  with  flies  if 
you  spray  them  with  Bob  White.  Bob 
White  is  non-poisonous.  It  will  not 
taint  milk. 

The  Government  has  warned  dairy¬ 


men  that  flies  can  reduce  the  output 
of  milk  from  40%  to  60%.  See  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1097  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  That  is  why 
you  can’t  aff  or  d  to  be  without  Bob  Whit  e. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is 
patented.  A  small  quantity  is  all  you 
will  need  to  use  because  it  is  100% 
active. 

What  our  Guarantee  means 

Satisfaction  to  the  user  or  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
was  formerly  known  as  Morgan’s  Sure 
Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer. 


B°B  WHITE  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


You  can  buy  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
from  your  local  dealer  for  $1.50  a  gallon. 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

FOR  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  Udder, 
Chapped  Teats  or  Suppression  of  Milk  Supply. 

Boh  W  hite  Udder  Balm  is  also  an  invaluable  household 
and  farm  remedy  for  inflammation  and  congestion  of  any 
kind  or  as  a  dressing  for  cuts,  burns  and  wounds.  It 
affords  prompt  relief  and  assures  quick  healing.  Always 
keep  it  handy. 

Other  ‘Bob  White  ‘‘Products — 

Bob  White  Louse  and  Insect  Destroyer 
B-K  Disinfectant 


J.  C.  HKRKANG. 
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The  Biight;  Now  It  Comes  Like  a  Wolf 

The  Beginning. — Like  the  liny  begin¬ 
ning  of  some  great  conflagration,  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  first  burned  leaf,  and  pres¬ 
ently  sweeping  the  entire  field,  until  what 
was  once  so  fresh  and  green,  is  si inply 
row  on  row  of  lifeless  ghosts — thus  is  the 
late  blight.  From  now  on  every  careful 
potato  grower  will  scan  his  field  with 
care  for  the  first  withered  leaf.  If  he 
proves  that  withering  to  be  due  to  me¬ 
chanical  injury,  he  will  draw  a  sigh  of 
relief,  but  if  he  cannot,  he  knows  it  to 
lie  the  searing  linger  of  his  ancient  enemy, 
late  blight,  and  prepares  to  give  a  special 
timely  application  of  Bordeaux,  (liven 
the  right  weapon,  what,  counts  most  is 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  used. 
All !  Just  that. 

Persistence  Needed. — For,  and  I  can 
almost  bear  the  crackle  of  the  paper  as 
a  good  many  subscribers  turn  a  page 
here.  it.  sometimes  happens  that  an  un¬ 
sprayed  field  survives  and  the  sprayed 
vines  die.  I  p  here  in  Now  York  State 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  this  kind 
of  a  joke  told  on  some  unfortunate  that 
sprayed  his  potatoes.  If  a  man  sprays 
twice  in  a  season,  his  neighbors  will  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  shed  the  blight.  Although 
he  is  actually  as  subject  to  the  floating 
spores  of  late  blight  ns  they,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  somehow  that  a  spraying  will  be 
a  sort  of  vaccination  for  the  vine..  Hap¬ 
hazard,  shiftless  spraying  or  dusting  has 
done  more  harm  t.<>  potato  culture  here 
than  it  ever  did  good.  It  gives  about  the 
same  results  as  would  be  gotten  by  a 
nurse  who  forgot  to  give  the  patient  more 
than  one  or  two  doses  of  medicine. 

TWO  Forms  of  Biight. — There  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  the  blight,  early  and 
late.  The  early  blight  lias  never  been 
satisfactorily  controlled,  coming  on  late 
in  July  when  the  leaves  of  the  early 
plant  have  come  In  a  certain  stage  of 
maturity,  or  when  their  vitality  has  be¬ 
come  weakened  by  the  first  stages  of  rip¬ 
ening',  The  tubers  arc  not  hurt  at  all, 
except  as  to  size,  oil  account  of  their 
vines'  premature  death-  It  is  possible 
to  rush  the  potato  plant  ahead  so  fast, 
to  maintain  the  haulm  in  such  splendid 
vigor,  that  one  can  actually  beat  the  early 
blight.  One  is  obliged  to  give  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  a  tonic  about  once  a  week,  to 
get  satisfactory  results,  besides  doing 
everything  in  one's  power  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  strong  growth.  And  then  when 
the  vines  are  interlaced  across  the  rows 
and  there  is  no  more  hope  of  covering 
them  with  Bordeaux,  the  big  tight  begins. 
The  more  vitality  you  have  worked  into 
the  vine,  the  larger  the  tubers  will  be 
at  the  finish. 

Spread  of  Disease — The  late  blight 
fungus  requires  moderately  cool  weather. 
It  finds  its  way  into  the  leaf  through  the 
pores  as  they  drink  in  moisture,  and  is 
deposited  in  the  tiny  cells,  of  which  every 
leaf  is  a  combination.  This  is  the  natural 
seed  bed  of  the  fungus,  which  is  now 
called  mycelium,  as  it  Starts  growing. 
The  mycelium  spreads  among  the  leaf 
cells,  drawing  its  nourishment  therefrom, 
until  the  leaf  has  become  filled.  It  fruits 
at  this  period,  running  shoots  of  mycelium 
out  through  the  pores.  These  branch 
and  produce  small  pear-shaped  bodies  ai 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  which  are  as 
seed  to  a  plant.  When  they  fall,  it  is 
upon  the  leaf  of  the  potato  plant,  or  to 
be  carried  across  field  by  the  wind.  _  Those 
upon  the  leaves  begin  to  grow  with  the 
first  rain  or  dew,  and  form  a  number 
of  spores,  that  will  in  turn  enter  the  leaf 
cells  and  become  mycelium.  Those  which 
fall  upon  the  ground  will  cause  rot  of  the 
tubers.  With  the  constant  fruiting  of  the 
mycelium  and  the  broadcasting  of  spores, 
it  is  not  long  before  the  entire  plant  is 
filled  with  the  growth. 

Unseen  Growth. — While  the  fungus 
is  spreading  its  mycelium  through  the 
leaf  tissues  it  cannot  be  detected.  But 
at  the  fruiting  stage  it.  is  apparent  by  the 
browning  of  the  leaf,  which  finally  turns 
black  and  decomposes,  giving  off  a  rather 
disagreeable  odor.  If  one  of  these  areas 
is  examined,  a  border  of  grayish  mildew 
may  be  seen  with  the  uaked  eye.  Under 
a  lens  this  can  be  verified  as  the  fruiting 
mycelium.  Although  the  fungus  must 
have  cool  weather  for  the  beginning  of 
its  growth,  spore  production  is  greatly 
increased  if  the  cool  is  alternated  with 
shorter  periods  of  muggy,  cloudy  weather. 
When  the  conditions  are  exactly  right, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  days 
until  you  write  the  obituary  of  what  may 
have  been  some  very  happy  prospects. 

Early  History. — In  the  years  of  1845 
and  1N4(>  the  blight  made  such  headway 
in  Europe  that  it.  practically  ruined  the 
crop.  Of  course,  it  had  appeared  before, 
ami  old  records  show  that  it  had  done 
more  or  less  damage  ever  since  potatoes 
were  grown.  But  in  the  years  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  conditions  were  exactly  right 
to  nurture  the  blight  fungus,  and  it  de¬ 
scended  like  ft  pestilence,  bringing  such 
heavy  losses  to  potato  growers  first  in 
]X45,  and  then  the  next  year  completing 
their  ruin.  Those  were  wet  years,  and 
they  were  not  using  Bordeaux  at  that 
time.  A  great  many  growers  gave  up, 
and  the  acreage  for  some  years  was  great¬ 
ly  reduced.  From  then  on  we  have  the 
story  of  the  uphill  work  done  by  growers 
who  would  not  be  downed.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  by  finding  a  new  and 


strong  variety  of  seed  which  was  very 
resistant,  to  blight,  the  trouble  would  eud. 
A  seed  grower  spent  several  years  of  his 
life  in  propagating  this  strain,  and  ac¬ 
tually  succeeded  in  evolving  Paterson's 
Victoria,  Some  idea  can  lie  obtained  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  the 
fact  that  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  Mr. 
Paterson  with  her  own  hand,  ordering  a 
supply  for  the  royal  farms,  From  then 
on  ensued  a  long  and  costly  struggle  to 
maintain  the  blight-resisting  qualities  in 
the  new  strain.  It  was  about  1X70  be¬ 
fore  the  strong,  new  varieties  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Paterson  fell  before  the  blight. 
A  series  of  wet  sea  suns  ended  with  the 
disastrous  year  of  1879.  and  upset  all 
those  painfully  conceived  theories  in  re¬ 
gard  to  resistance  by  using  fresh  strains 
of  seed.  It  was  debated  upon  with  much 
anxiety  in  the  English  Parliament.  An 
eminent,  botanist  was  engaged  to  superin¬ 
tend  a  crossing  with  the  wild  species  from 
South  America.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  a  surprising  number 
of  growers  had  taken  to  propagating, 
With  the  result  that  the  number  of  now 
varieties  was  most  confusing.  It  was 
only  necessary  fur  a  new  variety  to  be 
advertised  as  blight-proof  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  a  ready  sale.  So  was  there  brought, 
about  the  great  potato  boom  of  11)02-4. 
when  the  blight  was  again  prevalent, 
sound  tubers  sold  high,  and  a  frenzy  for 
new  varieties  seemed  to  seize  the  growers. 


would  have  scarcely  attracted  attention. 
The  writei  has  as  a  physician  attended 
all  kinds  of  contagious  cases,  and  yet. 
has  never  in  this  way  caught  any  of  them. 
I  have  attended  smallpox,  cholera  and  the 
rest,  and  here  1  am,  never  having  had 
a  serious  illness  in  all  my  long  life. 
When  I  was  IS  years  old  1  took  a  con¬ 
tract  to  clear,  by  grubbing,  chopping,  etc., 
a  lot  of  land.  There  was  one  five-acre 
lot  that  was  thickly  overgrown  by  the 
largest  growth  of  so-called  poison  sumac, 
medicinally  known  as  Bints  Toxieoden- 
drou  (poison  ivy)  that  I  ever  saw.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  clearing  of  this  live-acre  lot  I 
grubbed  and  burned  many  tons  of  this 
poison,  and  it.  had  no  more  effect  on  me 
than  if  1  had  been  burning  dry  cornstalks. 
Then  I  have  known  persons  who  could 
not  pass  along  under  the  branches  of  a 
tree  on  which  the  limbs  of  this  poison 
ivy,  or  oak,  were  growing  without  getting 
seriously  poisoned.  Now  why  there  should 
he  this  immunity  for  myself,  and  such 
deadly  poisonous  effect  to  others,  who 
even  had  not  touched  the  plant,  is  one  of 
the  curious  things  of  which  no  physician 
has  yet  been  able  to  tell. 

While  engaged  in  this  labor  during  tbo 
month  of  August  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  that  I  did  not  dig  up  from  one  to  a 
half-dozen  nests  of  yellow-jackets,  a  small 
kind  of  hornet  which  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  is  notoriously  cross  and  vin¬ 
dictive.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  how 
many  times  I  was  stung  by  one  nr  more 
of  them;  certainly  more  than  100  times, 
and  I  never  lost  an  hour’s  work  because 
of  them.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  this  in¬ 
nate  immunity  that  makes  the  'difference 
in  the  taking  of  contagion,  or  absorbing 


.4  Teeter-board  in  a  Shady  Spot 


Tubers  were  purchased  at  fabulous  prices 
for  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  A 
lawsuit  over  the  non-delivery  of  three 
pounds  of  seed  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  sold  elsewhere  at  $800  per  lb. 
One  promoter  boasted  that  he  bad  sold 
1.000  sprouts  off  one  tuber,  and  sprouts 
were  selling  at  $15  to  $20  each.  These 
varieties  were  mostly  old  friends  with 
new  names,  alas. 

But  while  the  potato  boom  was  run¬ 
ning  through  England,  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  headed  by  a 
young  Scot.  ,f.  It.  Campbell,  had  been 
making  experiments  with  Bouille  Bordo- 
laise,  a  copper  sulphate  solution  now  in 
use  as  Bordeaux.  They  were  able  to 
prove  that  this  system  was  most  efficient 
in  checking  the  blight.  Then,  too,  the 
growers  wlm  had  planted  $20  sprouts  had 
harvested  their  ludicrous  crop.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  search  for  new  varieties, 
and  the  potato  boom. 

The  blight  is  like  a  pestilence.  It  wan¬ 
ders  whither  it  listeth.  The  man  who 
sprays  his  plants  thoroughly  from  above 
and  below  may  lie  across  the  grisly  trail, 
but  he  onu  save  his  crop.  The  others 
must  trust  to  the  wind  to  save  them  by 
driving  the  spores  away.  But  who  trusts 
the  wind?  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


poison.  But  why  the  immunity?  Nobody 
knows,  and  perhaps  never  will.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  the  different  action 
of  bee  stings.  But  really  danger  from  bee 
stings  is  so  remote  that  it  is  not  worth 
worrying  ftboct.  Probably  not  one  person 
in  ten  thousand  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see. 
a  death  that  results  from  the  sting  of  a 
bee.  So  wlmt  is  the  use  to  worry  ?  Cur¬ 
ing  rheumatism  by  causing  bees  to  sting 
the  rheumatic  person  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  to  he  sheer  humbug.  8" 
don’t  try  it.  a.  w.  foreman,  m.  d. 


Bee  Stings  and  Poisons 

There  seems  to  he  a  regular  epidemic 
of  bee  stings  reported  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
lately,  accompanied  with  mauy  different 
absurd  accounts  concerning  the  same.  The 
writer  lies  kept  bees  for  more  than  50 
year-  and  has  been  stung  hundreds  of 
times,  and  is  here  yet  in  bis  eigllty-third 
year.  He  is  also  u  physician,  having  had 
nearly  00  years'  experience  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  and  has  never  met  with  a  fatai 
case  from  bee  sting.  Yet  I  must  say  I 
believe  it  has  occurred.  I  know  of  one 
rase  of  a  farmer  wlm  had  often  handled 
bees  and  bad  been  stung.  I  was  told  by 
members  of  his  own  family,  many  times. 
I  knew  the  physician  wlm  attended  this 
man.  and  I  knew  hint  to  be  an  excellent 
physician,  and  he  told-  me  that  although 
the  man  was  dead  before  lie  got  to  him. 
there  could  be  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  his  death.  It.  was  known  by  his 
family  that  he  bad  just  been  stung,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  that 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  known 
to  physicians5  than  the  fact  that  there  are 
cases  where  individuals  have  died  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  when 
under  other  circumstances  tin*  ailment 
causing  death  in  one  case,  ordinurilv. 


A  Quarantine  for  Diphtheria 

Will  you  tell  us  what  can  be  done  in 
the  following  case?  A  girl  had  diphthe¬ 
ria.  was  sick  in  bed  three  days.  The  doc¬ 
tor  came  three  times,  gave  anti-toxin 
twice.  The  third  time  he  came  he  said 
he  did  not  need  to  come  any  more,  as  she 
was  getting  along  all  right,  and  that  the 
board  of  health  of  the*  town  would  semi 
someone  to  take  cultures  every  three 
days  until  no  more  germs  were  found. 
The  doctor  notified  the  board  of  health. 
The  father  also  notified  them  twice.  It 
is  now  eight  weeks  since  she  was  sick, 
and  no  one  has  ever  put  in  an  appearance 
to  do  a  thing  but  put  the  quarantine 
card  on  the  house  the  day  the  doctor 
made  his  last  visit,  and,  of  course,  they 
were  forbidden  to  sell  any  of  their  pro¬ 
duce.  They  have  fumigated  thoroughly. 
Now  can  they  go  abend  mul  sell  tlieir 
butter  and  eggs  and  vegetables ?  They 
live  outside  the  corporation,  but  the  girls 
go  to  the  city  school.  They  are  perfectly 
well  and  all  right  so  far  ns  anyone  can 
see.  Can  they  go  to  school  now?  Tell 
us  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  patient 
was  takgn  to  the  city  for  a  while  to  have 
cultures  taken,  but  parents  were  told 
they  had  no  right  to  let  her  leave  the 
premises,  She  had  two  negative  cultures 
hut  not  in  succession  when  they  were  told 
not  to  bring  her  in  again.  It  has  been 
two  weeks  now  since  any  cultures  have 
been  taken.  MRS,  e.  j.  s. 

There  is.  of  Course,  only  one  “right 
thing  to  do"  when  a  member  of  the  family 
is  afflicted  with  a  communicable  disease. 
That  is  to  obey  the  orders  of  tbe  health 
authorities  and  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  an  endeavor  to  check  I  lie  spread  of  the 
disease.  This  always  means  inconveni¬ 
ence  and.  frequently,  serious  financial 
loss,  but  to  do  otherwise  is  simply  to  en¬ 
danger  the  health  and  lives  of  others  ami 
to  make  oneself  responsible  for  possible 
consequences  which  lie  cannot  foresee. 
Diphtheria  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  diseases  with  which  we  have  to 


deal,  and  yet  it  frequently  exists  in  so 
mild  a  form  as  to  be  unrecognizable  with¬ 
out  laboratory  tests.  It  is  by  menus  of 
these  mild  cases  that  it  is  easily  spread. 
Children  or  adults  who  think  that  they 
are  suffering  from  ordinary  sore  throats 
are  frequently  really  walking  cases  of 
diphtheria,  carrying  the  contagion  whore- 
over  they  go  and  often  giving  it  to  others 
who  do  not  possess  their  resistance  and 
who.  consequently,  succumb  to  it.  Those 
woo  recover  from  either  mild  or  severe 
attacks  are  likely,  too,  to  continue  to  car¬ 
ry  the  germs  of  this  disease  in  their 
throats  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  they  have  bad  ton¬ 
sils  or  more  or  less  chronically  inflamed 
throats.  Though  apparently  entirely 
well  themselves,  they  are  quite  capable  of 
infecting  others  with  whom  they  come  in 
Contact  and  spreading  Ihe  disease  broad¬ 
cast.  All  health  officials  of  experience 
have  seen  repeated  instances  of  this  and 
know  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  the 
disease  while  "carriers”  exist. 

It  is  possible,  fortunately,  to  ascertain, 
by  means  of  a  laboratory  examination  of 
some  of  the  secretion  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  whether  or  nut  diphtheria  germs 
are  present.  This  is  Called  taking  cul¬ 
tures,  for  the  germs  themselves  are  really 
grown  as  a  culture  upon  substances  in 
which  they  thrive  and,  when  growing  in 
these  cultures,  are  easily  recognized.  It 
is  the  duly  of  the  attending  physician  or 
the  health  officer  to  take  these  cultures 
at  reasonable  intervals  after  a  patient  has 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
and  to  keep  the  patient  under  quarantine 
until  two  successive  cultures,  taken  not 
less  than  21  hours  apart,  prove  to  be  free 
from  diphtheria  germs.  This  is  not  ab¬ 
solute  proof  of  recovery,  for  germs  are 
sometimes  present  and  escape  the  swab 
of  the  physician,  hut,  if  no  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  are  present  aud  two 
successive,  cultures  do  not  disclose  the 
germs,  it  is  considered  practically  safe  to 
release  the  patient. 

Sometimes  these  germs  persist  for 
months,  though  finally  losing  their  viru¬ 
lence.  If.  after  12  weeks,  germs  are  still 
found,  the  health  officer  will  hove  a  "viru¬ 
lence  lest"  made.  That  is,  it  will  be  as¬ 
certained  by  tests  upon  lower  animals 
whether  these  germs  are  still  capable  of 
transmitting  disease.  If  it  is  found  that 
they  have  lost  their  power  for  doing 
harm,  even  (hough  they  continue  to  live 
and  multiply,  the  patient,  may  safelv 
mingle  with  others.  This  work '  requires 
the  facilities  of  laboratories  and  is  done 
without  charge  in  tins  State,  cither  the 
State  laboratory  at  Albany  or  approved 
laboratories  elsewhere  doing  the  work  at 
the  State's  expense. 

.  Your  letter  is  not  very  clear  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  case.  You  state  that  "no 
one  has  ever  put  in  an  appearance  to  do 
a  thing."  and  yet  that  cultures  have  been 
taken  and  two  negative  ones  secured, 
though  not  in  Succession.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  someone  has  been  giving 
the  case  attention,  I  can  only  surmise 
that  the  health  officer  is  now  awaiting  the 
expiration  of  the  required  12  weeks  to 
have  a  virulence  test  made,  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  further  cultures  can  only  con¬ 
firm  the  results  of  those  already  taken. 
While. there  is  no  required  interval  with¬ 
in  which  tests  shall  be  marie,  two  weeks 
is  too  long  to  wait,  unless,  as  suggested 
above,  repeated  cultures  have  shown  that 
only  a  virulence  ’test  is  likely  to  clear  up 
matters,  If  you  have  been  neglected  by 
the  health  authorities  and  cultures  have 
not  been .  taken  from  tlu*  throat  of  your 
child  at  intervals  of  not  greater  than  a 
week  after  her  recovery,  without  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation,  write  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  at  Albany.  N.  Y.. 
and  state,  not  only  the  facts  in  the  case, 
but  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  your 
complaint  will  receive  attention. 

M.  B.  D. 


Debts  of  Minor 

A  sold  his  milk  route  to  his  minor  son. 
B,  B  bought  a  lot  of  milk  from  his 
neighbors,  finally  disappeared  for  parts 
unknown  in  another  State,  owing  his 
neighbors  lungs  sums  of  money  for  milk. 
After  B  disappeared  A  tried  to  settle  B’s 
accounts  for  (10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Some 
accepted  ;  others  would  not.  A  offered  to 
pay  one  creditor  in  full  if  lie  would  prom¬ 
ise  never  to  tell  the  other  creditors  he 
had  received  payment  in  full.  B  lived 
with  A.  using  A's  barns,  etc.,  until  a  few 
weeks  before  he  disappeared,  but  during 
this  brief  interval  he  hired  rooms-  and 
board  for  self  and  horses  from  neighbors. 
Has  this  any  bearing  on  the  case?  Both 
A  and  B  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  all 
bills  in  full,  It.  who  lias  since  returned, 
refuses  to  pay  because  he  was  a  minor, 
and  A,  wlm  is  very  prominent  in  the 
church,  claims  he  was  justified  in  nor 
paying  his  son’s  creditors,  because  they 
refused  to  accept  the  settlement,  of  (10  per¬ 
cent  offered.  A  and  B  did  not  show  auv 
hooks,  nor  give  any  account  or  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  what  became  of  their  creditors' 
money.  What  their  creditors  would  like 
to  know  is  whether  these  bills  can  be  col¬ 
lected  by  law.  or  must  they  submit  to 
sharp  practice?  Q.  0.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

One  who  deals  with  an  infant  does  so  at 
his  own  risk.  An  infant  is  only  lia¬ 
ble  for  necessities  furnished  to  him  during 
his  minority.  He  may  disaffirm  his  con¬ 
tracts  before  or  at  the  time  he  becomes  of 
age.  He  is  liable  for  crimes  the  same  as 
an  adult.  In  the  case  you  mention,  the 
father  was  not  obliged  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  the  son,  and  you  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  taken  your  share  with  the 
other  creditors.  N.  T. 
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EGG-LAYLNG  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  (lie  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  liolrl  at  Start's  Fostoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feci  is  the  same  for  all.  The  congest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of1  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  lagt  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  July  10,  1022: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  lnd . . .  36  1378 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.Y .  47  1439 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  53  1373 

Lewis  Farms,  K  1 .  .  33  1094 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  31  1259 

Harry  C.  Culver,  1. 1 .  42  1519 

G.  B.  Treadwell.  .Mass . .  34  1135 

Seven  HUI8  Farm,  N.  V .  30  1251 

Edgar  Stone hton  Conn .  43  1269 

Merritt  M.rturk.  Conn .  48  1283 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mloh .  43  1343 

Kee*aviltn  Farm.  Conn .  36  1153 

A  Hamburger.  Mo .  43  1222 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  37  1022 

Dunda*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  40  950 

H.  E,  Dennison  Mich . .  46  1324 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J,  Ensllu,  N.  J .  43  939 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N,  J .  13  1039 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  81  1126 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . .  33  792 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  29  1330 

Appleerest  Farm.  N.  H .  35  955 

F.  R.  Pember.  R.  1 .  30  778 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass..... .  46  1313 

Harold  F.  Hamer.  Mass . . .  2*  1005 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  J .  26  949 

WHITE  WYANDOTTHB 

Walter  Bradbury.  England  . .  43  1442 

C  art'uoe  R,  Hanes.  Mich .  34  1102 

Arthur  H  Shaw.  Mass .  48  10045 

Frank  P  Matteson,  U.  I  .  34  1602 

Benjajnia  V.  Decker.  N.  J .  36  1289 

Clemens  J.  IHemand,  Conn... . .  38  1364 

Wood  bridge  Orchards.  Conn . .  46  1578 

Harry  D.  Etninnnx,  Conn . . .  44  1154 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  15  1061 

Mrs  Inea  Taylor.  N  Y . . .  25  791 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfield*  Farm,  Conn .  46  1229 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn .  28  852 

Prospect  Farms,  X.  J . .  35  908 

D.  8.  Vaughn,  K.  1 .  34  979 

Win.  M.  Hntt,  Mass . ....  10  1082 

Maurice  F,  Dolnno,  Mass . .  29  1060 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  38  1063 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  42  lots 

JoIid  Z.  Labelle.  Conn .  38  1381 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  30  1187 

F.  S,  Chapin.  Mass..., .  25  1306 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  23  1311 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N,  Y . . .  19  1111 

Charles  1).  Peirce,  R.  1 .  43  1284 

The  Orchards,  Mass . .  45  1421 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  17  948 

Pmecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  28  1276 

Alton  Farm.  Vt .  31  nog 

Appleerest  Farm.  N.  H .  16  1295 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr.,  Mass .  14  1176 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  _  49  1212 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  12  1073 

Henry  P.  Walket,  Mass .  23  1168 

Char.es  H.  Lana.  Mass .  34  1271 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Mas  Axelrod,  Mass .  33  163 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  48  1341 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  56  1132 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  44  14:6 

Leo  A  Gr.mteu,  Conn .  46  1190 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  43  1284 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  . .  40  1193 

Holly  woodJFarm,  Wuth .  47  1448 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  *2  1071 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . .  42  1087 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N,  J .  55  129S 

Lion  Hoad  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  1129 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N,  Y . .  46  1210 

James O.  laeFevre,  N.  Y .  ..  51  1068 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  37  1  048 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  Lu  1 .  43  1174 

Jack  Trevetlmu,  N,  J .  48  1243 

E.  A,  Ballard,  Pa,,.,.. .  is  871 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  23  716 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  47  1312 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . .  .  36  1418 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Cohn .  50  1348 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  16  956 

Riverside  Poultry  F  arm,  Pa .  37  1057 

Kiricup  Bros.,  N.  Y . . .  60  1093 

Mrs.  .1 .  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  39  1037 

Tanglewohl  Farm,  L.  I . .  29  1009 

White  Springs  Faun.  N.  Y .  .  41  1081 

Meadow-edge  Farm,  L.  I .  ...  45  1347 

Emory  H  Bartlett.  Mass .  45  924 

Eigeurnucli  A  DeWinter,  N.  J .  56  992 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  56  1321 

Met  ry thought  Farm,  Conn .  36  1250 

M.  J.  Quaekeubush.  N.  J .  45  1164 

TIih  Y II  111*  farm  \  V  40  lit. 


We  will  have  about  1800  five  months  old  S.  C. 
W,  Leghorn  PULLETS  for  delivery  about 
Sept,  15.  We  have  for  immediate  delivery  about 
400  Yearlings  at  SS'J.OO  each  (now  laying!  and 
about  400  two-year  old  breeding  stock  (also 
laying)  at.  SSI. 75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
now  five  mouths  old  at  #4.00  each.  All  these 
birds  have  been  especially  iai»ed  by  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivory,  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  site,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  speeimeu,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  ou  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers, 

Cochereta  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  ,“d;:,2'T. 


Winter  Lavers  Selected  Utility  Stock 

B*rr_end  1000  Pullets  R  °*k 

$1.50  ,,  ,  $1.50 

12  weeks  old  v 

Heavy,  husky.  friendly,  Buttermilk  fed  youngsters. 
Raised  on  oats  and  clover  in  our  orchards.  We  hove 
had  good  success  with  them,  so  con  offer  them  at  thia 
knock-out  price.  II uat  sell  to  make  room.  Order  early 
from  thia  adv.  Special  Price  on  100  or  more. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock,  Md. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

25  chick*  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

BARRED  ROCKS 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


FOR  S  A.  L  E 

Fine  Stock.  Will  make  good  breeders.  *1.25 
each,  Discount  in  quantity. 

MULLER  &  MULLER  LEGHORN  FARM. Vineland.  N.  J, 


25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Special  Prices  for  lots  of  500  and  1000. 
Mail  orders  TODAY.  Prompt  shipment 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


WANABROOK’S 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Barred  and  White  Rock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  7c.  and  up.  Special  prices  vn  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guatanteed 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Boi2,  McAlistervillc.  Pa. 


Cplppf  f'!n/'lr#irole  S.  O.  W  Leghorns,  12  wks, 

OCIULI  k-HJLKertlb  ni.i  Follnwiiii.  Hmw  I. mv 


from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year,  250  choice 
Cockerels  end  1,600  choice  Pallets  have  been 
saved.  100  of  the  Cockerels  and  300  of  the  pullets 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
From  1,800  layets  which  have  passed  several 
callings  and  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not  early  monlters  or  market  culls)  a ■  a  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


OC.C4A  v;ULIVCICK>  olli  Following  Heavy  Lay: 
ing  Strains: Wycdoff,  Lord  Farms,  Tom  Barron  s, 
Kerlin's,  long, -Am.  270-Egg  strain.  Price.  $2  end 
$3,  depending  on  general  appearance.  All  are  good. 
Mention  strain  desired.  Cockerels  crowed  when 
only  27  days  old  M.  1.  CHRIS  10PHER,  Dresden  Station, N.Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

Lady  Theresa,  276  eggs  in  276  con¬ 
secutive  days. 

Yearling  breeders 

Ducks  ur  drakes . $2.00 

Trios . .  5.00 

In  larger  numbers . 1.60 

Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes . 2.50 

Ducks . 2.00 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl,  l  ast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalogand  Price  List.  C.  M. PACE  *  SONS,  Bo»  199  Belroir,  M,  J. 


leek  Jersey  Giants.  Old.  young  stock,  reasonable. 
Eggs,  J2.S5.  Lewis  Compton,  Dins  Creek,  N.  J, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  worth  while  buying  now  for 
next  spring’s  breeding  pens,  from  245-310 
Sunny  Crest  A.  J.  Cornell  Certified  Eggs 

Each  bird  will  be  worth  five  times  the 
amount  next  Spring  and  they  will  greatly 
improve  any  Leghorn  strain  Only  a  few 
choice  birds  left. 

Write  for  prices  and  further  particulars 
about  these  high-class  cockerels. 

The  bird *  of  no  regret * 

E.  M.  BENFORD,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

.'lurch,  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  ore  America’s  Oldest  and  Great¬ 
est  Lnyiog  Strain.  Bred  for  Kite*  since 
188S1,  with  records  up  to  S25  egg*  in  yr. 
And  BIGHT N O  W  tsyoui  chance  to  got 
them  nt  about  one- third  regular  pricea. 
1*1  page  Cir.  Free,  Large  Cat,  Stic’ 
J  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  -  Altoona.  P». 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  |  |  | JT  fa 

GIANT  ROUEN  II  f  Z  K  5% 

INDIAN  RUNNER  W  W 


ARDEFS 

PERfECT 

EKIN 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP  N.Y. 


p  O  R  ^  I*  E 

250  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeding  Hens 

Barron  Strain  at  SI. 50.  crates  to  be  returned. 

E.  G,  DKNNISTON  -  Pulteney,  N.Y. 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8.  ID  a  ml  12  weeks — or  ready  to  luy.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  liens  are  selected  tor  vigor  and  high  egg 
prod  u  oil  on,  ami  are  mated  to  tuulos  from  hens 
that  Im  vo  laid  2UU  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  uuliraited  grass  range. 

EICENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Summer  sale  of  Cocks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on. 
J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— IOO  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ready  to  lay;  two  have  commenced.  Very  hand¬ 
some,  even  size,  three  pounds  each.  $2. IO  each, 
or  •‘300  for  lot.  Act  quick  if  you  want  them.  Also 
75  Black  Minorca  Pallets,  beauties  «  81.85  each 

Brookenle  Poultry  Yards  -  Rve,  N.Y 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Yearlings 

Pine  laying  strain.  NO  CULLS.  $1.90;  12  for  $30. 
A  YVARKEKN  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Adrlnnct-  -Mill  I  lie  Sweap  Rake  Reaper,  slight:'  used 
$75.  Mobixsos  ..-TOMoitVE  Com*.,  Silica,  Mass 


HOMEWOOD  FARM 


We  have  all  the  orders  for  8-10  weeks  old  pullets 
that  we  can  fill  for  this  season.  We  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  old  S.  C,  W  COCK  KRKLS  for 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  males,  mated  to  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  not  certified  at  8’J  each  or  6  for  810. 
Also  1012  weeks  old  Cockerels  bred  from  certified 
males,  mated  to  certified  hens  at  $3.50  each.  We 
also  offer  I  and  2-year  old  hens  for  breeding  at 
82  ~5  each,  in  lots  of  50  or  more  83.00  each. 

V  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J.  t\  EEI'&So.v,  Prop*.  ttul  Into n  S|m,  \ .  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEBHORNS,  EXCLUSIVELY 

A  limited  number  of  April  hatched  Cockerel*  from  Certi¬ 
fied  Stock,  for  breeding,  at  as. SO  each.  Address 
Charles  T.  Roger*,  Hunger.  PleaiaatriUe.  >.  T.  Bn  428 


By  LAM0N  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred  Rock.  11c;  Red 
12c  and  broilers,  7c.  Special  prices  on  large  lots 
Safe  del.  guaranteed,  C  P.  LEISTER.  McAlisterville,  Px 


0  U  I  0  1/  O  a°CKS,  REDS.  WYANDOTTES.  LEG- 
I  ■  H  I  Ij  R  \  HORNS.  MIXED,  8  CENTS 

^  ■  I  •  w  l\v  We  satisfy  our  customers  Write  for 

catalog.  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. Box  6.McAlistervllle, P». 


S.  C.  WH IT K  Dill  I  CTC  barron- 

L  KG  H  O  K  N  PUL  LETS  Hs°VrYXTS° 

Bled  fr.>m  high  leooid  stock.  Vigorous,  snappy 
healthy  birds.  The  kind  that  puy  a  profit.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  ou  request.  PIBEWOOO  POULTBTFAIIM.Lattwaail.lt  J 


The  Yatuk  Farm,  N.Y. 
L,  E.  Ingnldsby,  N.  Y.. 
Kxmoor  Farm.  Pa 
Wilinnnn  Farm.  N.  J  .. 
Edgar  Stongliton,  Conn 
George  B,  Ferris,  Mich- 

Total,  .u.., 


By  parcel  post  O.  O.  D.  Delivery  guaianteed. 

Pamphlet.  C.  M.  Lamer,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  73 


One  thousand  t'lioiee  S.  0.  \V.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ten 
wits.  old.  81  25  each.  They  are  bred  for  eggs  Qui>-L 

delivery.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM  R  0  Ns  I.Ridgely  Md 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Pill  I  PTQ  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
■  I  and  April  hatched  b I r  d s  from 

higti  laying  parentage  White  and  Brown  Leghorn.*,  It.  I 
Keda.  B.  F.  Rocks,  w.  Wyandottes.  H.  Mlcnwi,  V  noon  as. 
Prices  reasonable.  4-ulen  Fnriu*.  Rea  tuo,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


116584 


^  Profitable  Broilers  by  November 

Broilers  are  senree  then — their  prices  high  You  can  realize  bigger 
profits  than  at  any  other  time  bv  ordei  tug  a  lot  of  chick*  now.  The 
pallets  you  hold  over  will  be  laying  by  earliest  Spring. 

35  SO  IOO  500  tooo  uV\ 

Wh..  BIk.  or  Bril.  Leghorn*  *8.00  #o.*r>  4IIMIII  047. .*>0  $  <*.%.«« 

Burred  Ri»eU»  ..  _  8  75  6. 75  13.00  6-i.iiO  120  l*o  w. 

White  Koeka  or  It.  I.  Red*  4.00  7.75  1.5.00  72,46  140.00  I  df* 

White  VVy nudutte*.  Black  W  J 

Minnren*  or  Aaeonii* .  4.7B  ».S5  IK.OO  Wat  f 

Mixed  Broiler  Chick* _  S.50  4. SO  $.0(1  40.00  J  1 

SPECIAL  MATING  JNSm?} 1 

White  l.eghorua — Pen  2..  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.60  140.00 

Barred  Rock*..  .  4.75  ».2o  IS.OO  85.00 

Sblppad  Parcel  Post  prop. ud  win,  .ifo  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 

inilos.  C’Ciid  cheek,  money  order  or  reKiatered  letter — cannot  he  shipped  C.  O.  D-  ■Bvi%yv 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Cost  of  Raising  Chicks 

l  have  about  70  chickens,  White 
Wyandottes,  batched  April  10.  I  have 
cared  for  and  fed  them  quite  carefully, 
and  they  are  n  nice  bunch.  I  have  kept 
no  account  with  them  so  far.  Can  you 
help  me  ru  estimate  the  cost  ou.  say, 
July  I  f  l  have  given  them  skim-milk  iu 
very  liberal  quantities  from  start,  grain 
and  growing  mash  for  last  few  weeks.  I 
think  they  will  average  2  lbs.  in  weight. 

Madison,  Conn.  f.  c.  d. 

No  definite  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
raising  these  chickens  can  be  given,  of 
course,  but  perhaps  the  following  data 
with  regard  to  the  raising  of  pullets  of 
the  same  general  type  (White  Plymouth 
Hocks')  will  help  you  to  make  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate.  Figures  kept  at  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  1916  and  1917  to 
determine  the  cost  of  raising  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  showed  that  in  those  years 
it  took  from  l.s  t,,  fi.6  )b,s.  of  grain  anil 
6.5  to  S.5  lbs.  of  skim  milk  to  produce  a 
— y lb.  broiler  in  from  nine  to  ID  weeks. 
The  cost  of  t he  food  at  that  time  was 
12  cents  and  Ihe  total  cost  of  raising  the 
2-lb.  broiler  was  24  to  29  cents.  This 
latter  cost  included  cost  of  eggs,  hatching, 
etc.  If  you  know  the  original  cost  of 
your  chicks  and  the  cost  of  (he  food  and 
skim-milk  given,  you  can  easily  arrive  at 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  cost  to  you 
of  these  White  Wyandottes.  m.  b.  d. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHILE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARREO 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  tHAT  LAY  AND  PAY 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


REEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Wyandotte  Ileus  and  Pedigreed  Uoekurwls  for  bleed' 
mg  Send  for  prices,  it.  G  KNIGHT,  Brltlgitou,  K.  I 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  BREEDERS 

Bure  Ltarrou  Strain;  very  heavy  InverS.  $175  per 
10U.  Clkraben  t’.iurt  Farm,  Kostya,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


S.  C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  F££ 

Hatched  from  one  of  the  highest  producing  strains  in  the  Eastern  States,  average 
production  lSUft.  April  and  May  Pullets.  1921  batched.  144  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  ou  free  grass  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned.  Guarantee 
to  please.  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


White,  Brown,  black  Leghorn*,  tti :  Barred 
Hoc Ic,  K.  t,  If. (It. |ii;  While W> andiitfeH,  (aoo* 
im*,  »lti.  Leaflet  on  requeue.  R08ELAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY,  OUavill*.  Pa  Ocxl.X 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  O.  W  HITE  XjEGHORN 

Price  $1.25  each.  High  ■quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  M.  Y. 


fn  ordar  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  eoing  to  send  out  25.009  chicks  at  a 
sacrifice  We  want  you  to  be  on*  of  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Why* 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  part*  of  the  world. 
.4  II  Miders  will  he  shipped  out  in  turn.  25  i  hicks  d  ®7.00;  50  chicks  <&  $13.00;  tilii  chick*  i*  H85  OO; 
5iH)  chicks  it  8120,00,  Hatching  eggs.  #2  per  15.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  •!?  per  100.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  ur’iva  guaranteed.  Send  tunnev  order  or  check 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  Trenton  Junction.  NEW  JERSEY 


On  April  18,  1022.  I  shipped  B.  Kal- 
mansori,  commission  house,  one  ease  fan¬ 
cy  white  eggs.  I  have  had  same  traced 
by  railroad  company  and  find  that  it  ar¬ 
rived  in  safety.  I  have  written  once  and 
received  no  answer  nor  check  for  eggs. 
Could  not  their  license  he  taken  from 
them?  Could  they  not  lie  reported  to  the 
government?  If  so,  what  address? 

New  York,  c.  n.  T, 

B.  Kalina nson  was  not  acting  as  a 
commission  merchant,  and  therefore  had 
no  license.  We  have  had  considerable 
complaint  against  him,  and  in  many  cases 
the  post  office  and  express  company 
showed  delivery  of  goods  which  he  insists 
had  not  reached  him,  and  delivery  in  good 
order  when  he  claimed  breakage  existed. 
He  refused  to  make  settlement,  and  similar 
reports  and  claims  for  breakage  came  in 
such  large  numbers  that  investigation  was 
made  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
as  a  result  he  was  sentenced  to  it  year 
and  a  day  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  for 
fraudulent  claims  for  breakage  of  eggs  in 
the  mail.  lie  is  said  (o  have  collected 
$3,281  in  18  months  from  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  $5,028  from  other  car¬ 
riers. 

An  enforced  rest  may  cure  B.  Kalman- 
son,  but  the  record  is  not  warranted  to 
recommend  dealings  with  him. 


Puts  . . 

Seed  and 
Fertilizer 

at  Bottom  of  Furrows 


UBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  daily  papers  state  that  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Parenti  Motors  Corporation 
will  not  receive  one  penny  for  the  cash 
that  they  put  into  the  concern.  The 
money  realized  will  not  pay  even  the 
debts  of  the  concern.  The  property  was 
sold  to  the  Hanover  Motor  Cars  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  for  approximately 
$225.  and  the  amount  due  creditors  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $480,000.  Cred¬ 
itors  may  get  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  but 
stockholders  will  not  get  one  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  $2,000,000  actual  cash, 
they  will  lose  about  $1,000,000  for  stock 
which  they  received  in  patents.  About 


Absolutely  uniform  depth  of  planting, 
which  results  in  all  the  grain  coming  up 
evenly  and  ready  for  harvest  at  one  time 
— that  is  what  you  get  when  you  use  the 


JOHN  DEERE 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  not  this  a  case  tor 
the  Postmaster  (tenoral  7  Should  like 
vonr  opinion  of  it.  We  know  by  past  ex¬ 
perience  you  do  not  tolerate  any  fake  ad¬ 
vertisements.  "W.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  Chicago  concern  claiming 

rid  poultry  of  lice  by  putting  some  dope 
iu  the  drinking  water.  The  advertisement 
is  appearing  in  reading  matter  style  iu 
some  of  the  poultry  and  farm  papers.  As 
the  subscriber  remarks,  none  of  this  spuri¬ 
ous  advertising  ever  appears  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  We  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Postoffice  Department  could  properly 
undertake  a  censorship  of  advertising. 


Uniform  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  insured  by  the  Van  Brunt 
closed-delivery  type  of  single-disc 
furrow  opener.  Metal  seed  tubes 
and  disc  boots  conduct  seed  to  the 
bottom  of  furrows  of  uniform  depth 
and  there  cover  it. 

Accurate  control  of  both 

grain  and  fertilizer  —  the  pat¬ 
ented  Van  Brunt  adjustable  gate 
force-feed  handles  any  size  seed, 
from  alfalfa  to  beans,  without 
crushing  or  damaging  the  seed, 
and  without  choking  up  in  the 
grain  box.  An  even,  continuous 
stream  of  seed  is  forced  out  of  the 
grain  box  at  all  times,  snd  when 
you  regulate  one  feed  opening,  you 
adjust  them  all  equally.  Finger- 


type  plates  insure  positive  han¬ 
dling  of  fertilizer. 

Guaranteed  disc  bear¬ 
ings.  The  hardest-working  parts 
of  any  drill  are  the  disc  bearings. 
On  the  Van  Brunt  drills,  these 
bearings  are  guaranteed  to  last 
lifetime  of  drill. 

Tilting  lever  for  regu¬ 
lating  depth  of  planting  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  depth  of  disking.  Bi  idge- 
like  construction,  with  all  weight 
carried  on  extended  hubs  of  wheels, 
makes  drill  light  weight  and  light 
draft  and  non-sagging.  Standard 
sizes  and  styles.  Van  Brunt  Drills 
can  be  furnished  with  tractor 
hitch  and  grass  seed  attachment. 
Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers. 


FREE  BOOKLET.  Write  today,  address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  for  free  booklet  describing  Van  Brunt 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drills.  Ask  for  Booklet  VF7  37. 


Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  financial  standing  of  the 
Owemvood  Oil  Corporation.  <  hvemvood 
building.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  whether  they 
are  reliable,  and  are  their  stocks  a  good 
investment?  I  have  great  faith  in  your 
paper,  being  one  of  the  family  for  many 
years.  G.  w,  R. 

Florida. 

The  Owenwood  Oil  Corporation  is  a 
reorganization  of  the  Invader  031  &  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  and  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $15,000,000  shares  of  $1  par 
value,  whereas  the  Invader  Oil  &  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  had  a  capitalization  of 
75,000.000  shares  of  one  cent  par  value. 
The  stock  of  the  old  company  was  ex 
changeable  for  that  of  the  new  in  the 
ratio  of  10  Invader  for  one  Owenwood. 
This  is  a  recent  oil  promotion.  The 
values  of  the  property  have  not  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
earning  power.  There  is  no  basis  that 
would  justify  an  investment.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  entirely  unfavorable. 


Sides  arc  heavy  Book  Board,  Iruita 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper 
Stamped  in  Gold— "Rural  New 
Yorker  "—on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher,  Do  your 
threshing'  when  the  it  min  is  tight  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

•HUlmied  with  self  lender  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  sum II  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  we  cun  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  leaf  Investment. 

Just  slve  ub  tlu,  slr.n  of  your  online  and  the  amount  of  X lain 
uuually  n, taeil  umi  we'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  ho  just  the  one  for  your  work. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Enclosed  find  letter  I  received  Satur¬ 
day.  He  seems  to  he  the  kind  of  business 
mao  who  does  not  believe  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  anything:  the  kind  to  avoid  in 
future.  x.  s.  R. 

New  York. 

This  order  was  sent  June  3.  No  ac¬ 
knowledgment  was  sent  the  purchaser, 
and  no  reply  made  to  inquiries  as  to  when 
he  could  expect  the  pig.  If  advertisers 
could  realize  the  benefit  they  would  dp- 
rive  from  a  prompt  advice  that  an  order 
had  been  received  or  of  the  reason  for 
any  necessary  delay,  they  would  take 
pains  to  write  their  customers.  An  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind  does  not  encourage 
future  orders. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

"The  fkreinessFar  nser's  Paper 
«W»RKCIfY- 


WITTE  s 

Buzz  Saw 


At  K.  C. 

From 
pfttsbffh 
$70. hU 
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- 
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™  ZtP—Cuts  Quick.  Needed 

Every  Farm.  Built  In  3stze8.  7> 

— complete  with  enfiino.  ••w. 

f  ram*,  mandrel.  pulley  and  belt.  \m 

ready  to  mount  on  wairoo,  sled 
or  long  skid*.  Particulars  free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS^  T 
1897  Oakland  A  ye.,  Kaniat  City,  Mo. 
1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


I  have  today  received  a  check  for  $10 
for  the  eggs  which  I  complained  about 
recently.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
inclosing  a  $5  hill  for  you  to  use  as  you 
like.  G.  E. 

New  York. 

This  was  really  a  simple  service.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  entirely  due  to 
the  death  of  the  correspondent  and  the 
inexperience  and  probably  confusion  of 
the  family  in  a  time  of  bereavement. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  charge  for  the 
service.  The  remittance  is  credited  to 
Cl.  F.'s  subscription  account  with  our 
thanks. 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“What  are  you  doin’  of.  James?” 
“Sharpenin’  a  bit  o’  pencil.”  “You’ll  ’ave 
the  union  after  you.  me  lad.  That's  a 
carpenter’s  job.” — Punch  (London). 


Fffli 

l  |J 

OBSF 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertiranc  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  o(  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  uo  display  advertising  or  ad* 
vertisiiig  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  Slat" 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $44  per 
montli  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  oge  and 
enclosing  letter  of  rid^-rciice  tfrom  pre^ous  earn 
plover  if  possible)  to  SI  PLRIN  I  LADEN  I 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE.  Thiells,  N  Y.;  Rock- 
lami  t'onnty. 


WANTED  —  A  teacher  for  term  1922  1023  in 
niial  school  ni>  to  and  including  iiflh  grade: 
must  have  Now  Jersey  certificate;  state  salary 
expected  and  reference:  apply  at  once.  ED- 
WARD  ,1.  W1I.T.I AMS,  U.  C.,  P.  0.  address  Box 
284.  Hillsdale.  X.  J. _ 

WANTED — Young.  Intelligent  Protestant  woman 
for  general  housework  in  family  of  two;  no 
cooking  nor  washing;  849  month.  "MANSION. 
4401  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Clean,  nelive  young  man  as  as 
st'tjint  on  modern  poultry  plant  near  New 
York  Citv ,  must  lie  farm  raised  and  not  afraid 
c«f  work,  with  some  poultry  experience;  a  good 
opening  and  .■bunco  for  advancement  for  a  mao 
who  intends  to  make  poultry  keeping  Ins  life 
wotk:  no  cigarettes;  give  references,  exper¬ 
ience,  wages  ami  all  partieulurs  in  Dm  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1333,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— In  Tenafly,  X.  J.,  mother's  helper, 
middle-aged  Protestant  woman  to  eare  for  in¬ 
valid  i'll i  1(1 :  no  experience  necessary.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1382.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — I’arni  timid:  good  milker:  good  pay. 
E.  V.  EA  MOTTE,  Freevilte,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Prutltrytnaii;  single,  capable  and  re¬ 
liable:  steady  plnee:  state  age  and  wages  c\ 
pooled.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Hill. 
Mil..  Amieosrin  Station.  Washington.  D.  C. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  married;  oper¬ 
ate  fully  equipped  dairy  farm:  will  rent  nr 
employ.  30'/,.  net  profits  plus  wages:  reference-. 
E.  F.  SANDS.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  to  eare  for 
Holstein  herd:  must  lie  good  milker  and 
feeder;  wife  willing  to  board  few  men.  Write, 
giving  reference,  experience  and  wages  c.x- 
1  looted,  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains. 
X.  J. _ 

WANTED  -Master.  23  to  33.  for  cottage  boys: 

no  tohneco;  salary  $00  tier  month  to  begin  and 
maintenance;  if  married,  wife  to  take  charge 
hoys'  dining  room  or  dormitory;  840:  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Particulars,  address  COENTY  TRAINING 
SCIIOOE,  Euwrence,  Mass. 

COEPLE  WANTED — Good  wages  ami  a  perma¬ 
nent  job  for  a  couple  with  no  children  who 
■  ■an  furnish  A-l  references  ns  lo  personal  char 
acter,  as  only  intelligent,  agreeable  people  are 
desired;  woman  to  cook  for  owner's  family;  no 
washing;  man  as  farm  hand  or  to  do  chores: 
excellent  quarters,  two  rooms  and  hath;  state 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  W.  M,  F1XCKK 
Tawling,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Three  single  men:  one  for  assistant 
poult ryman.  one  for  herdsman  tgnnd  milker) 
and  one  for  teamster:  good  wages  paid.  Apply, 
with  copies  of  references,  to  Superintendent. 
DONE  OAK  FARM.  Babylon,  E.  E,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  - Married  or  single  working  foreman 
on  modern  dairy  farm  of  40  purebred  Jerseys: 
must  lie  capable  of  handling  men,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  machinery, 
also  A-l  milker:  position  permanent;  house  and 
hoard  furnished;  if  married,  would  wife  take 
charge  of  house  and  cooking  for  hired  Ulen? 
State  salary:  litgliest  references  must  accom¬ 
pany  application.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1341, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  farm  in  Cat-kill 
Mountains.  ADVERTISER  1343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  and 
experience;  give  mimes  and  addresses  of  refei 
cnees.  ADVERTISER  1352,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Good  plain  cook  and  Housework cr. 

hoi  ween  20-40;  family  consists  of  seven  adults; 
home  with  all  modern  improvements,  in  New 
York  suburb;  it"  laundry  or  housework  expected 
during  Summer;  family  of  four  during  Winter; 
fare  paid  oln*  way.  MISS  E.  E.  HENNESSEY, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Protestant  general  working  farm 
man:  68  acres,  grapes  berries;  engines.  Dodge 
truck,  nil  kiod>  farm  machinery;  state  monthly 
wages.  VAN  NORMAN,  Angola-ou-the-I.ake, 
N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  —  Companion  for  15-year-old  school¬ 
girl  and  to  assist  with  light  household  duties 
on  a  farm.  WICKVALB  FARM,  K.  D.  2.  Mata- 
wan,  X.  J.  w. .. 

WANTED-  Young  girl,  preferably  German,  Scotch 
or  English,  for  general  housework  in  country, 
near  New  York;  small  family;  no  laundry;  year 
round  position:  good  home:  330,  ADVERTISER 
1334.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  A  married  man  to  take  charge  of  n 
creamery  producing  A  Grade  milk  from 
t‘,0  cows:  must  tie  able  to  run  Babcock  tester  and 
understand  bottling  milk  and  cream;  also  be 
able  to  run  Ford  truck  and  deliver  cream  ami 
collect:  must  lie  able  to  give  InmU:  good  house, 
garden,  milk  ami  fuel  furnished;  everything  up- 
to-date:  this  Job  pays  good  wages,  as  requires 
a  man  who  can  produce  results:  located  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  about  six  miles  from  James¬ 
town.  ADVERTISER  1361.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  HELP  WANTED — Single  farmer  by  the 
year:  small  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  or  mar¬ 
ried  farmer,  no  children;  wife  to  do  housework. 
MARSH  BARBER.  East  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  18  to  22  years  of  age. 

to  learn  trade;  must  be  able  to  stand  eatber 
hard  work  10  hours  each  day;  good  wages  at 
start,  with  all  increase  as  advance  in  work;  uo 
cigarette  smokers  wanted :  prefer  strong,  bright 
fellow  from  the  farm.  Address  J.  IE.  Box  217. 
Fanuiugdale,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  working  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  modest  country  place  and  vegetable 
garden:  good  house  to  live  in.  eggs  and  milk 
and  privileges;  position  permanent.  Answer, 
staling  wages,  ADVERTISER  1338  rare  Rural 
New 'Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  gardener:  married;  no  chil¬ 
li -..n;  good  salary.  furOikhed  apartment.  Ap¬ 
ple  bj  letter  or  in  person  to  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,-  Fair  Acres,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  or  couple.  Cornell  grad¬ 
uate  preferred,  to  assist  in  building  up  poultry 
farm,  located  near  lUvwster,  X.  Y. :  present 
equipment  small,  but  will  be  increased;  want 
only  exceptionally  reliable,  capable  and  honest 
pursuits;  state  ability,  experience,  etc.,  also 
salary.  ADVERTISER  1373.  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  00 EPEE — Man  experienced  farmer; 

wife  hoarding  two  men  during  Summer:  at¬ 
tractive  surroundings;  give  reference*,  state 
terms.  DEERYDAEE  l-ARM  Boston.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Woman  to  cook  and  do  general 
housework  on  farm:  modem  conveniences;  Uo 
objection  to  one  child;  good  homo  for  right 
part  v .  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

WANTED  —  Reliable,  sober,  ambit  Inns,  hard¬ 
working  farmer  to  go  share*  with  me  at  my 
prospering  farm,  near  Atlantic  City.  N,  J.,  mm 
ket :  must  he  a  truck  driver,  J  M.  F.  CAR- 
SONS,  Motor  Route  B.  Atlantic  City  N  J. 

SINGLE  MAN  on  small  farm  and  dairy  state 
wages  and  reference  in  first  letter;  year 
around  Job  for  right  man.  GEORGE  HEN¬ 
DRICKSON,  set  Terrell  Avenue.  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter  L.  I.,  N.  V. _ _ 

SINGER  MAN’  wanted  on  dairy  farm;  one  who 
can  dtive  F’ord  track;  best  references.  Write 
to  A  STOl-E.  K.  F.  D.  8.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — First-class  married  farm  hand  who 
understands  modern  machinery:  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  medium-steed  farm  if  neces¬ 
sary;  good  wages  for  right  man.  D1LI.IN, 
Monasfcnn,  Ya. 


WANTED — Couple  interested  in  farm  work,  on 
salary  for  two  or  three  months,  latrr  a  profit- 
sharing  arrangement.  CHICHESTER.  Mabopac. 
Ptiinatu  Co.,  N.  Y. 

COF PEE — Man  to  run  and  eare  for  truck  for 
retail  milk  delivery  and  handle  city  end  >f 
certified  milk  route;  good  salesman,  intelligent, 
energetic,  ambitious:  good  references  required: 
might  consider  single  man  wife  <n  run  board- 
lug-house;  preferably  no  children:  excellent  op 
poriunity  for  right  couple;  give  full  imrticiilars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1381,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Strong,  capable  woman  to  do  house¬ 
keeping  for  and  take  cure  of  invalid  woman: 
small  house  in  country.  ADVERTISER  1373. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POt'ETRYMAN — Wh.«  has  had  long  and  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  all  branches;  must  be  sys¬ 
tematic  worker  and  competent,  who  thoroughly 
understands  egg  production,  incubating,  brood¬ 
ing.  broilers,  enpnnteitig  and  f-.itteniug;  furnish 
copy  of  all  references  and  state  wages  in  first 
letter;  also  young  man  desirous  of  learning  to 
assist  with  poultry  work.  KILLIXGEY  FARM, 
Bnrre,  Mass. 

GARDENER  — Thoroughly  competent,  single,  to 
run  vegetable  garden  and  produce  quality 
vegetables:  must  be  A-l;  will  start  on  $30  and 
board;  if  you  make  good  will  pay  §00.  BOX 
95.  Bnrre,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position:  practical  farmer  as  work¬ 
ing  manager:  thoroughly  experienced:  Sept. 
1:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  12S8,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  aged  couple  or  person  wanting  the  services 
of  a  devoted  daughter,  with  executive  ability, 
tact,  kindness,  write  to  ADVERTISER  1380, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER— Open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  September  or  October;  successful 
in  the  rearing  of  chicks,  egg  production  and 
breeding  of  high  producers;  work  with  my  head 
and  bunds;  produce  results;  only  first-class 
proposition  off-ring  full  clvtrge  considered;  ref¬ 
erences  that  Viand  tbe  acid  test  to  those  who 
mean  business;  married;  American;  no  children; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1337. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

estate  Manager — Protestant,  American,  age 
12.  married;  agricultural  college  training:  20 
years'  experience  in  the  various  lines  in  con¬ 
nection  with  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
n  country  place:  cninpeteut  to  handle  greens- 
koepor's  position.  ADVERTISER  1331,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  —  Swedish.  married,  one  child, 
wishes  position  on  private  place:  milk  cows, 
understand  poultry,  handy  with  tools,  drive  ear 
also  all  around  handy  man.  BnX  531.  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  high  school  graduate,  wants  farm 
work:  some  experience;  willing  worker.  S. 
III.  A  K  ESRKRG,  712  Summer  Ave..  Newark.  N.  J. 

WANTED  Position  on  commercial  game  farm: 

am  22  years  old  and  farm  raised.  CLARENCE 
W1LMOT.  Rushford.  X.  Y. 

ELDERLY  LADY  wants  position  as  companion 
and  help  to  a  lad v  in  refined  home;  country 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1353,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR — Twelve  years’  experience,  mar¬ 
ried.  wants  place  iu  country:  also  experienced 
in  gardeu  and  stock.  A.  ZET.INKA.  811  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York  Cily. 

DOUBT H V M  A N  or  assistant  poult  ryman.  23.  de¬ 
sires  poslrioa:  several  years'  piactica!  exper¬ 
ience  amt  college  training.  ADVERTISER  1359. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  orchaidist.  American.  Protestant. 

age  g:t  unm.ir  nil.  no  liquor,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  all-year  position  after  September  1:  two 
years'  experience  on  apple  and  lemon  ranches  In 
California:  have  had  experience  with  bees;  pre¬ 
fer  a  position  in  grape  vineyard  as  assistant, 
with  room.  Imnrd  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
13(10.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  American  woman,  age  40,  wishes 
housekeeping  for  tine.  MRS.  HASTINGS, 
General  Delivery,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  or  fa-tuer,  married,  two  children, 
wants  position :  understand  poultry  and  handy 
with  tools.  ADVERTISER  1302,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Si  l  l  AT1QN  WANTED  by  (tegt-clllSS  fanner  and 
stockman;  take  full  charge  if  required;  mar- 
vied:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1372. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN' DAIRYMAN,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  lifetime  experience  with  ilairv  work, 
good  butter  maker,  good  calf  raiser,  understands 
A.  It.  O.  work,  wants  position  on  an  up-to-date 
dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  1371.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  PICKING  job  wanted:  state  bow  long, 
wages.  Pte.;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
1379.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  gentleman's  estate  bv 
experienced  dairyman,  herdsman  and  commer¬ 
cial  poultry man :  single:  age  38:  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  1384,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY MAX.  married  no  children.  13  years' 
experience,  practical,  t borough,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion:  best  references,  ADVERTISER  1383.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pul  I.TRYMAX — Single:  practical  and  Cornell 
trained;  long  experience  with  poultry,  squalls 
and  ducks ,  cupnilizing,  etc.:  commercial,  private 
t.r  on  shares:  references.  ADVERTISER  1377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  p.ultrviuan :  must  be  first-class  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  1378.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN.  Intelligent  and  capable,  used  to  farm 
Work,  would  like  permanent  position  on  farm 
for  herself  and  strong  17-year-old  sou:  both 
willing  hard  workers.  Address  ADVERTISER 
137(1.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  student,  wishes  position  oil  poul¬ 
try  farm  during  his  vacation.  August  11  to 
September  3.  ERNEST  ARTUS,  231  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  form:  Inside 
city  limits:  State  road;  eight  acres:  beautiful 
13-room  house,  with  fine  lawns  and  shade  trees: 
alt  improvements,  electricity,  water  system: 
capacity  2.200  layers.  7.000  baby  chicks.  9,000 
incubator:  fruit,  berries,  asparagus;  paying 

proposition:  fully  equipped;  terms:  $14,009, 

I! I \  ERDAl.E  PUUI.TR Y  FARM.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  borne  and  poultry  plant;  acre : 

hustling  town:  growing  business  requires 
larger  place ;  reasonable  price.  ADVERTISER 
1282  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  -Stock  form;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses:  TOO  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  rut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow-  land  for  tractor  $16,0(2*  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  relit.  $2.50  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance:  seven  mibs 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
IIASLETT.  Hall.  X-  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cranberry  hog:  30  acres:  Central 
New  Jersey;  fully  equipped:  price  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  1293.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

230  ACRES  —  All  virgin  hardwood:  estimated 
three  million  feet:  7(K'>  red  birch  and  hard 
maple:  balance  red  beech ;  highest  quality: 
leaving  for  California,  will  «eii  at  bargain, 
uwner.  S.  I’.  COOLEY.  Penn  Ynn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Country  hotel  in  railroad  town  on 
good  tourist  route:  must  rent  one  year  before 
lairing:  can  take  possession  any  time  now  to 
November  J.  ADVERTISER  1323.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAI-E — A  productive  200-acre  apple  and 
dairy  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y.;  good 
buildings,  nearly  new:  Alfalfa  and  oilier  go  .1 
paying  crops;  bare  other  business  requiring  all 
my  attention.  If  interested,  write  f.ir  further 
information  to  BOX  2.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -225-acre  farm;  sandy  loam:  u 
stmes:  200  acres  tillable:  main  house  lias  14 
rooms  and  bath,  hot  air  furnace,  hardwood 
floors;  tenant  house  has  9  toouis  mid  cellar; 
farm  has  300  young  apple  trees,  pears,  plums. 

■  •lie  tries,  grapes  and  berries;  main  ham  is 
32x135  ft.;  can  yoke  47  cows  anil  n  burses;  room 
for  1  Doll  hens.  DAVID  MOULD,  Montgomery. 
X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —Poultry,  grain  and  stock  farm;  52 
acres;  42  tillable;  balance  in  pasture  and 
woodland;  7-room  house  with  porch:  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  wagon  house,  machine  house,  wood 
house,  corn  crib,  4  poultry  houses.  2  brooder 
houses:  2rt  apple  trees:  30  peach  trees;  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  etc.:  l'»,  miles  Rudd  Lake:  2'-.. 
miles  naokettstown.  on  concrete  Stare  highway. 
C.  W.  PRICE,  Hflokettstown,  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  barn. 

one  acre  of  ground;  on  main  road,  between 
.Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston  Spa. :  price  $1,800. 
Address  J.  McGOUGH.  BaUston,  X.  Y. 

FnR  SALE — Prosperous  poultry  farm  of  10 
acres;  on  improved  roads:  15  miles  from 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  well-established  chick  busi¬ 
ness:  9.000  incubator  capacity:  accommodations 
for  1,000  layers  and  8. GOO  babies;  poultry  build 
iugs  absolutely  modern  and  nrst-class:  apple 
orchard:  electric  lights,  telephone:  village  water 
piped:  high  school,  churches  and  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  five  minutes'  walk  to  trolley  or  railroad. 
Address  ADVERTISER*  1339.  .arc  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  180  acres:  75  acres  timber, 
balance  pasture  and  crops;  1 5-rooui  house,  alt 
newly  furnished  for  boarders:  accommodates  2  1 
guests:  large  lake  in  front  of  house,  with  lent: 
farm  will  keep  25  rows:  all  crops,  tools.  12  head 
of  cattle.  150  hens.  2  horses.  3  hogs;  price 
$13,000  cash:  eight  miles  from  State  road.  E. 
IV.  GRIFFIN,  Route  4,  Kelsey,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y. 

WANT  TO  BUY,  or  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

40  to  75-acre  farm;  to  be  well  watered, 
fruited,  adapted  to  chicken  raising  and  keeping 
a  few  cows-  house  and  barns  to  be  modern: 
near  a  State  Toad  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  River.  ADVERTISER  1343,  e*re  Rural 
New  -  Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Nine-room  furnished  house:  htn't: 

gravity  spring  water;  on  100-acre  estate: 
horse,  cow,  fruits;  near  take;  desirable  for 
boarders:  prospective  list  waiting:  50  miles  New 
York:  owner's  family  separate  house;  would 
board  unusual  opportunity.  MRS.  E.  M. 
WIIITING,  Tompkins  Corners,  Putnam  Co.. 
X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  the  Berkshire;,,  bordering  11  msa 
tonic  River,  dairy  fruit  and  general  farm: 
80n  acres;  witlun  lot)  miles  New  York  City:  !>_■ 
miles  from  rallmad  station  creamery,  high 
School,  stores  and  churches:  trolley  and  bits 
line  practically  pass  the  door:  crops  planted: 
10  acres  potatoes,  8  acres  oars.  4  acres  buck¬ 
wheat  and  about  75  tons  hay  included  if  sold 
soon;  150  apple  trees:  2.(4MI-3,n(Ui  cords  wo  >d 
sold  to  limekiln.  *.)  mile  distant  as  soon  as  cut: 
crop  yields  H'crage  130  bushels  potatoes,  Jn 
bushels  oats,  35  bushels  hack  wheat.  1  lH>  bushels 
car  corn.  12-14  tons  silage.  3  4  tons  hay  per 
acre:  no  stones;  buildings  now  13  years  ago: 
electricity  throughout :  U.niu  house  in  rooms, 
furnace:  tenant  house  d  rooms:  cow  barn  30x$0. 
stanchions  38  head:  litter  carrier,  hay  forks 
grain  bin.  silo,  cement  floor:  manure  shed  at¬ 
tached:  hors*'  burn,  4  stalls:  la -ge  wagon  sbcl: 
henhouse.  14x60:  garage.  16x40 :  bughouse, 
12x20:  Icehouse,  full  of  ice:  corn  crib:  milk 
house  with  running  wuter:  priced  io  sell  $05 
per  acre.  ADVERTISER  1333.  .-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

$500  BUYS  this  five  aeres  good  farm  land: 

level,  high  and  dry:  Center  Moriches,  Lung 
Island.  S.  C.  SHERRY.  West  Englewood.  N.  J. 


AS  I  AM  now  living  in  New  York,  and  having 
nearly  all  my  folks  here,  want  to  sell  y  trade 
my  North  Dakota  farm  for  properly  )»•  his  or 
adjoining  States;  farm  lies  in  eastern  part  of 
North  Dakota  and  contains  5(10  acres  of  splendid 
land:  abundance  of  fine  water:  good  buildings: 
State  road  and  consolidated  school  adjoining 
farm:  easy  access  to  railroad  stations,  What 
have  yon?  FRED  W.  HANSEN,  Feura  Bush, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 90  acres  high  land;  improved  road: 

near  church  and  school:  friendly  neighbors: 

10- room  house:  substantial  barns:  .80  acres  till¬ 
able:  variety  fruit,  stock  anil  tools:  sugar  bush: 
$3.5(10  takes  all:  easy  leruis:  old  age  selling 

reason.  E.  H.  HARSH.  Moravia.  N.  Y  Our 
specialty  is  go- d  farms  ip  Finger  I.aUc«  region. 
Write  what  you  want. 

TENNESSEE  hearing  orchard  and  fruit  farm; 

well  located:  good  market:  120  acres:  $75  per 
acre;  $3.oimi  cash:  terms.  Write  the  owner, 

A.  J.  BYRX.  Dickson,  Tram, 

70-ACRE  tillable  limestone  farm:  lease,  with 
option  to  buy;  buildings  plumbed:  gas  well, 
coal:  schools,  churches;  35  minutes  to  very  best 
unlimited  markets;  this  plantation  is  worth  in¬ 
vestigation  by  anyone  wanting  ideal  farm  from 
which  he  can  gain  big  returns;  full  detail-,  for 
stamped  envelope.  Address  OWNER.  300  Ham¬ 
ilton  Street.  Fairmont  W.  Ya. 

DAIRY  FARM — Up-to-date,  must  he  sold  at 
once,  of  150  acres:  fully  equipped:  low  price 
to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  1357.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAI.E — A  15-acre  lot.  along  the  new  State 
Highway,  in  Delaware:  7  acres  are  in  Alfalfa. 
2*2.  acres  in  cow  peas,  2  acres  in  tomatoes  and 
has  03  early  apple  trees  In  bearing:  a  fine  loca¬ 
tion  for  chicken  farm;  price  $3,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  135(5.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — With  immediate  possession,  farm 
of  88  acres:  fine  land,  buildings  and  crehard: 
Neshanir  sfat’on  one  mile:  price  $7,500.  Ad¬ 
dress  OWNER,  234  Altnniont  Dlace.  Somerville, 

N.  ,T. 

BEAUTIFUL  money-making  5 '{.-acre  florist  and 
gardener  farm:  water  front:  all  complete;  p"s- 
session  now;  $8,000.  MILL  FARM  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm;  129  acres:  9-room  house:  2 
barns  and  other  outbuildings:  $8,500.  Owner. 
FRED  SCHWF.C’KB,  11.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Princeton, 

N.  J. 

For  S  A  EE — Nice  country  home:  newly  painted; 

seven  moms:  garden  planted:  six  miles  from 
Saratoga  Springs.  IB,  miles  Ballston  Spa:  barn 
good  condition,  answer  for  garage;  two  acres 
land:  price  $1,200;  write  for  particulars.  E. 
SINDI.INGER,  It.  F.  D.  1  Rallston  S|  a.  N  Y. 

FOR  SAI.E  —  Wholesome  day-old  table  eggs; 

sound  feed  and  sanitary  conditions  prcva'l: 
delivered  prepaid:  prices  reasonable.  WILLIAM 
SEIDEL.  Strawberry  Ridge,  Fa, 

FOR  SAI.E — Chestnut  Ridge  Farms:  beautiful 
320-acre  estate:  in  Catskill  Park;  Id  room 
house:  three-car  garage:  large  modern  barn: 
milker;  eight  other  buildings  including  poultry 
houses,  evaporator  house:  I.oOlt  or  more  otgar 
maples:  150  acres  valuable  hardwood;  abundance 
fruit:  finest  running  water,  house,  milk-house, 
barnyard:  telephone.  R.  F.  D. :  milk  route:  heirs 
must  sell  immediately;  $12,001):  full  equipment. 
TITl'H  BROS  .  Union  Grove.  S.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  home  and  poultry  plant;  improve¬ 
ments;  ideal  place  for  poultry:  capacity  1.000: 
near  three  large  cities:  growing  business:  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1304.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — I n  New  York  State  village  or  ham¬ 
let  u?  good  native  Americans-,  small  om fort- 
able  house,  with  one  or  more  acres  good  land, 
with  suitable  outbuildings,  g>  nil  water  and  fruit: 
location  smith  of  New  York  Central,  east  of 
Owego;  distance  from  railroad  not  material  if 
on  good  highway;  price  must  be  reasonable:  will 
pay  cash:  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  1365. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

193-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  in  the  famous  Harts- 
town  Valley.  Crawford  County.  Pa.:  well 
equipped,  stock,  crops,  tools  and  machinery: 
priced  right:  owner  has  no  health,  and  will 
make  terms  right;  if  interested  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  or.  better,  come  and  see;  many  con¬ 
veniences:  I U- room  house  and  very  large  base¬ 
ment  ham:  55  acres  in  grain.  80  in  hav.  P.  L. 
WILLIAMS,  Hartstown,  Pa, 

FOR  SAI.E — Tdeal  dairy  farm:  lot >  acre-;  state 
road;  three  minutes  station:  splendid  build¬ 
ings'  new  barns:  12-room  house;  level,  high 
stare  eulrivattou:  Columbia  County:  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  1367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAI.E — Splendid  farm:  about  125  acres: 

high  state  cultivation:  one  mile  village;  largo 
trout  stream:  good  buildiugs;  Columbia  Conntv; 
*7.300.  ADVERTISER  1368.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SAI.E — Ten  acres:  popular  corner:  large 
tr>ut  stream;  good  buildings:  Columbia  Co.: 
$3,200.  ADVERTISER  1309.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LADY  will  let  her  stocked  chicken  farm,  fur¬ 
nished  house,  improvements,  free  six  months 
or  year,  then  owner's  board,  to  single  ladv  of 
means.  25-40;  no  men.  ADVERTISER  1370. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE  145-acre  dairy  farm  for  smaller  or 
poultry  farm.  W.  BOHATKA,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI.E  -Conneetient  poultry  farm:  capacity 
L.000  hens.  5.000  chick*  uiaiitmoth  Incubates: 
productive  fields:  established  business:  on  State 
road:  electric  lights,  citv  water,  best  markets; 
beautiful  Colonial  residence,  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  large  lnxvn,  beautiful  shade:  price 
$11,000:  $3.00)  cash.  ADVERTISER  13di:.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAT 4*  Rural  store,  located  on  improved 
State  highway,  doing  a  very  nice  business.  If 
inre  ested.  write  F.  C.  TELLER.  Route  3. 
Homer.  N  Y. 

120-ACRE  FARM — <On  Lincoln  Highway:  three 
miles  from  Princeton:  mile  to  tillage:  two 

houses,  12  and  5  rooms :  suitable  for  chicken 
raising,  nursery  or  roadhouse:  price  816.000. 
EDWARDS,  170  East  73tli  Street.  New  Ycrk. 

for  SALE — 223  a.ee  fruit  truck  and  peultry 
farm.  bordering  Chesapeake  Bay.  Eastern 
Shi  -c  of  Maryland:  beautiful  location:  Uhl  acres 
nudcr  cultivation:  sassafras  loam.  l.itOO.OOO  feet 
timber:  price  $15,000;  easy  terms.  Address 
BAY  SIDE  FARM.  Shell  town.  Md. 

FUR  SALE  —  Farm:  195  acres:  stock,  crops. 

equipment,  14  cows.  4  horses,  young  stock: 
never-failing  running  water  in  10- room  house 
and  large  hams:  telephone,  rural  mail:  four 
miles  to  Hillsdale.  Columbia  Co..  N.  5’.  BOX 
|  106,  Craryville.  X.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
[  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  949. 
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m.-M  If  f  Ml  W  and  homo  cut*  arid  ahockn  PQUul  Corn 
Binder .  Sold  Id «?«ry  atato.  Only  4126  with 
fodder  ticinff  attachment.  Testimonial*  and  cat*  to*  FREE  xhowins 

picture  of  Harvester.  PROCESS  HARVESTER  CO.,  Selma.  Kansas 


The  Easiest  Draft — The  Best  Buy 


“For  twelve  years  I  have  operated  a  13 
inch  Papec.  I  have  filled  the  tallest  silos 
in  the ‘Thumb' of  Michigan  and  have  never 
clogged  the  blower  when  the  600  R.P.M.  £ 


was  maintained.  I  consider  it  the  easiest 
draft,  and  the  best  buy.” — Jos.  Ward, 
Richmond,  Mich. 

The  Powerful 


FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


"Success  Junior’1 
Means 

More  Potatoes— 
Less  Labor 


Payi 

dividends 
on  an 
acre  patch 


The  “Success  Junior"  plow  loads  for  fast  clean 
dialing  and  long  life.  "Farquhar  No,  1"  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  (our  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,"  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years’  field  experience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York.  Pa. 

Also-Engines — Sawmills— T hr es hers.  Etc. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States*©  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-thr*o 

Factories 


Tuto  hundred  and 
thirty- hvr.  Branches 


Thr  Oldest  and  TsirQS*t 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


The  Easiest  Draft — The  Best  Buy 


“For  twelve  years  I  have  operated  a  13 
inch  Papec.  I  have  filled  the  tallest  silos 
in  the ‘Thumb' of  Michigan  and  have  never 
clogged  the  blower  when  the  600  R.P.M.  £ 


was  maintained.  I  consider  it  the  easiest 
draft,  and  the  best  buy.” — Jos.  Ward, 
Richmond,  Mich. 


FARQUHAR  DIGS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Faint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OhfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  lor  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
tells  all  ab  .ut  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  TiUT  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ®  me.  1><>  IT  VOW.  I  WILT.  SAVE  TOP  MONE^. 
Oiliest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America—  tstab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Special  Low  Prices— 

on  WITTE  Better  Quality,  Surplus  Power 
Engines,  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws.  Portable  Saw 
Rigs,  and  Power  Buzz  Saws.  Immediate 
Shipment— 90-Day  Teat—  Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  Catalog  FREE.  Writ*  for  it  at  once. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldfl..  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Rest  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Curries  fcO  shock.  Hig  labor 


usurer.  l’aya  for  itself  in 
ij  one  sea  sou  Worked  by 
j.  1.  2  or.'i  mi'ii.  No  twine. 
I  No  danger.  Great  for 
silane  cutting .  Free  trial. 
\  Also  Metal  wheels  for  any 
5  wagon  gear 
’  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 


BENNETT  A1FG.  CO.,  Box  4,  Westerville,  O. 
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Green  Mountain 
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I 
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Will 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  I 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co.| 
]West  St.  Rutland, Vj 


SILO  tor  »f  4522 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory 
No  agents  to  pay 

All  silos  in  Subject  to 

this  sale  are  /'Wjw  \  inspection 

highest  /  \  at  your  Sta- 

grade,  gen-  \  tion.  You 

uine  Clear  can  save 

Oregon  Fir,  J  money  by 

fully  equip-  £  jTjy  buying  di- 

ped  with  all  rect  if  you 

our  latest  write  at 

improvements.  once. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 
113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early. 
Have  It  Ready 
On  Time 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features.  Get 
your  silo  erected  before  frost. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  Street  Sidney,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Not  even  US  CO  ever  touched 
this  value  before 

30  *3Va- -$10.90 


HEN  you  look 
at  a  30x3/4 
USCO  at 
$10.90  think 
back  for  a  minute  as  far 
as  you  can  remember 
USCO. 

The  truth  is  that  men 
have  always  found 
USCO  an  outstanding 
money’s  worth  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  price. 

Today  at  $10.90 
USCO  maintains  its 
established  standard  of 
quality. 

And  because  of  the 
new  price,  it  sets  a  new 
index  of  tire  value • 

*  * 

Men  who  have  used 
USCO  have  never  been 
inclined  to  measure  its 
value  by  the  general 
run  of  tires. 


Since  last  fall  when 
USCO  established  the 
$10.90  price  range  they 
have  recognized  it  as  a 
value  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sible  comparison . 

A  still  greater 
money’s  worth  / 
than  even  USCO  / 
itself  had  reach-  / 
ed  before.  / 


/  3o*3% 
/  USCO 

$1022 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.  Tire  Co. 


War-Tax  charged 


Vol.  LXXXI 


The  Rural  I'ublisii.ng  Co. 
>rk.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Tear 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  mulct 


No.  4702 


W  B  48  afcg K 3 h* 1 8®^  B* 
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A  Truck  That  Will 
Do  Your  Work  — Carry  Your  Loads 


Rugged — built  for  hard  work  all  work¬ 
ing  parts  50  per  cent  over-size. 

Here  is  a  motor  whose  records  no  other 
has  ever  approached. 

More  than  500,000  miles  is  the  record 
so  far  of  one  of  the  first  Reo  Speed 
Wagons. 

Now  nearly  eight  years  in  service — and 
doing  the  same  work  daily  it  has  always 
done. 

That  is  the  kind  of  truck  you  need  on 
the  farm — chassis,  transmission,  clutch, 
axles  and  other  units,  on  a  par  with  that 
matchless  motor. 

For  all  loads  ranging  from  a  quarter-ton 
to  a  ton-and-a-quarter. 

Hauling  over  all  manner  of  roads — city 
pavements,  macadam,  dirt  roads — 
and  trails. 

At  times  you  must  over-load  cruelly — 
alright: 

In  all  such  conditions  the  Speed  Wagon 
will  do  your  work  quicker  and  cheaper. 


If  there  is  any  kind  of  work  to  which  the 
flimsy  light,  or  the  excessively  heavy 
trucks,  are  not  fitted,  it  is  the  work  of 
the  farm. 

Loads  vary  from  a  small  lot  of  groceries 
to  an  overload  of  grain  or  produce  or 
live  stock. 


PRICES 

Other  body  types  are 
obtainable  mounted 
upon  the  standard 
Speed  Wagon  chassis  mt 
the  follow  in  g  prices: 
Canopy  Express 
( Illustrated )  -  $ 1375 

Cab  Express  -  -  1375 

Stock  Rack  -  -  1400 

Carry  All  -  -  1400 

Double  Deck  -  1400 

Stake  Body  -  -  1400 

Grain  Body  -  -  1425 

Chassis  only  *1185 


Stamina  and  stability  are  the  prime 
requisites. 

No  light  vehicle  made  for  smooth  even 
city  streets  can  negotiate  your  roads 
and  carry  your  loads. 

This  Reo  Speed  Wagon  was  designed 
expressly  to  meet  your  needs. 

And  we  Reo  Folk  knew  just  what  those 
needs  were — for  a  very  large  percentage 
of  Reo  automobiles  and  trucks  have 
always  gone  to  the  country. 

We  had  the  most  important  feature  al¬ 
ready  in  service  and  fully  proven — that 
wonderful  four  cylinder  Reo  motor. 

That’s  the  greatest  motor  ever  built. 


Reo  P«uen|*r  Car 
Model* 


Six-Cyl.  Light  7- 
Pasa  TouringCar 
Hew  Reo  Phaeton 
4-Pass.  Coupe 
Reo  Sedan 
Reo  Taxicab — 
Complete 


$1595 

1745 

2355 

2435 


All  Prices  F.O.  B.  Lansing 
Plum  Federal  Tax 
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Identifying,  Apple  V arieties  by  Their  Leaves 


DISAPPOINTED  Fit  U  IT  GROWERS  — During 
each  year  we  have  hundreds  of  "misfit  trees" 
eases  presented  to  us.  Usually  a  fruit  grower  buys 
an  outfit  of  nursery  apple  trees  marked  with  labels, 
lie  plants  them  and  gives  them  good  care,  only  to 
find  when  they  come  into  hearing  that  the  varieties 
are  not  at  all  what  he  expected.  Imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  man  of  middle  years  who  has.  as  he 
thought,  planted  McIntosh,  only  to  find  after  six  or 
eight  years  of  work  that  they  are  Wolf  River  or 
some  variety  absolutely  unsuited  to  his  needs!  There 
is  nothing  in  all  the  line  of  farming  so  discouraging 
and  annoying  as  to  find,  after  a  long  wait,  that  you 


variety  has  a  peculiar  character  in  this  regard,  as 
distinct  as  the 'finger  marks  in  man  or  the  nose 
marks  in  cattle. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM. — This  new  system  is  well 
explained  by  Prof.  .).  K.  Shaw  in  Bulletin  20s  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  It 
represents  the  results  of  seven  years’  work  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  some  basis  for  identifying  trees 
before  fruiting.  As  the  chief  value  of  any  such 
system  must  naturally  he  in  comparisons,  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  bulletin  are  necessary  to  work  out  the 
plan,  Of  course  the  real  test  of  varieties  lies  in  t He 
ripened  fruit,  but  the  trees  have  definite  characters 


We  must  consider  the  size,  the  shape,  the  tip.  of  the 
leaf  and  its  habit  of  lying  fiat  or  folding  up.  If 
you  look  at  your  trees  you  will  find  that  Baldwin 
or  Wagener  have  a  folded  leaf:  it  curves  up  at  the 
middle,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  leaves  of  Graven- 
stein  or  Wealthy  will  ho  found  flat.  The  Baldwin 
leaves  arc  often  shaped  like  a  boat,  while  Wealthy 
leaves  are  flat  and  smooth.  The  pictures  given  lu  re 
show  that  these  leaves  vary  in  size  as  well  as  In 
shape  or  curving.  Thus  R.  I.  Greening  has  a  large 
leaf,  while  Wealthy  is  smaller.  Then  you  will  notice 
the  serrations  or  notches  along  the  edges  of  the 
leaves.  They  vary  in  depth  and  sharpness.  For  in- 


Mc/nfnsli.  Petiole  Short  (A);  blade  large,  flat  or  slightly  folded  near 
edge,  broad  (tt)  and  heart-shaped  (C)  at  base,  deep  bluish  green;  serra¬ 
tions  rather  dull  and  shallow,  especially  at  base  (D).  Fig.  422. 


Rhode  Island  Greening.  Petiole  long  (A);  blade  large,  flat,  deep  clear 
green;  vein  angle  sharp  (B);  serrations  very  sharp,  deep  and  distim  t 

(C).  Fig.  423. 


have  been  deceived  with  a  lot  of  "misfit  trees.”  Am 
it  is  usually  impossible,  without  going  to  law  with  ; 
perfect  case,  to  obtain  any  proper  settlement  from  : 
nurseryman!  Many  of  our  readers  have  beei 
through  tins  experience  and  it  lias  embittered  them 
DEFINITE  CHARACTERISTICS.— The  troubl 
is  that  most  people  wait  until  t lie  tuee  has  fruited  be 
fore  the  calamity  is  fully  revealed.  Most  nurserymei 
are  able  to  distinguish  the  different  varieties  by  tliei 
leaves  or  habit  of  growth.  An  observant  frui 
grower  comes  to  know  by  a  sort  of  instinct  tlia 
Baldwin,  for  example,  will  always  make  a  head  o 


of  bark,  hud,  branch  and  general  shape  of  the  head. 
The  leaf,  however,  is  characteristic  in  its  shape  and 
habit  of  growth,  and  seems  to  afford  a  sure  key  to 
the  problem  of  identification. 

MAPPING  THE  LEAF.— The  picture  at  Fig.  420 
serves  as  a  map  to  show  the  different  parts  of  the 
apple  leaf.  If  we  take  a  typical  leaf  of  any  standard 
variety  and  study  it  by  this  map  we  can  get  the  idea 
clearly  in  mind. 

“The  leaf  is  first  divided  into  three  parts :  Stipules, 
petiole  and  blade.  About  one-third  of  the  blade 
next  to  tlie  petiole  is  called  the  base,  and  similarly 


stance,  in  R.  I.  Greening  they  are  quite  sharp  and 
straight,  while  in  Baldwin  they  are  more  or  less 
curved  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sickle.  In  fact, 
this  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf  edges  and  the  folded 
leaf  will  always  identify  Baldwin.  If  you  will  place 
one  leaf  upon  another  and  compare  these  notches 
you  will  soon  get  the  idea  and  learn  to  separate 
va  rieties. 

COLOR. — Then  the  color  of  the  healthy  leaf  will 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  Of  course  all  healthy  apple 
leaves  have  a  deep,  rich  green,  but  if  we  examine 
them  closely  we  shall  find  a  characteristic  shade  for 


Wealthy.  Petiole  long  (A);  blade  moderately  large,  flat,  with  waved 
edges  (B),  narrow  at  base  and  ai>c.r  (C)  ;  midrib  refle.red  or  spiral  fU)  ; 
serrations  rather  dull  (E).  Fig.  42!,. 


Baldwin.  Petiole  short  (A);  blade  large,  broad,  with  “ saucer  shaped ” 
folding  (B);  serrations  sharp,  close  set,  usually  curved  (C).  Fig.  42  o. 


different  shape  from  that  of  It.  I.  Greening.  Most 
tree  buyers,  however,  cannot  separate  the  young 
trees.  Fruiting  is  the  positive  test  for  them.  We 
have  all  l'elt  that  some  clear  and  definite  test  Of 
varieties  should  he  worked  out.  Criminals  and  others 
may  he  positively  identified  by  linger  prints.  Each 
individual  has  definite  and  sure  wrinkles  and  marks 
on  his  fingers:  they  will  betray  ids  identity  wherever 
lie  goes.  Three  weeks  ago  we  showed  how  about  the 
same  tiling  can  he  worked  out.  by  obtaining  nose 
Prints  of  cattle.  Now  much  the  same  thing  has  been 
studied  out  in  relation  to  tree  varieties.  The  shape 
and  character  of  the  leaf  is  considered,  for  each 


abut,  one-third  of  the  other  end,  the  apex;  beyond 
this  is  the  narrow  point  called  the  tip.  The  midrib 
is  a  continuation  of  the  petiole  to  the  tip  of  the  leaf. 
The  saw-like  notches  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf  are 
called  serratures  or  serrations,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  being  rarely  exactly  alike  in 
two  varieties.” 

VARIETAL  DIFFERENCES.— W<?  shall  find  on 
examination  that  each  apple  variety  has  character¬ 
istic  markings  on  its  leaves  so  distinct  as  to  enable 
us  to  identify  the  variety.  The  most  favorable  time 
for  study  is  after  July  1.  and  well  developed,  unin¬ 
jured  leaves  should  always  be  taken  for  comparison. 


each  variety.  In  aH  green-fruited  varieties  like 
Greening  the  leaves  will  show  a  clear,  rich  green. 
Where  the  apple  show  much  red  there  is  a  deeper 
green  with  a  faint  bluish  or  purple  cast.  You  will 
notice  this  particularly  in  McIntosh.  Of  course  in 
making  this  color  test  we  must  bo  sure  that  the  trees 
are  healthy  and  well  nourished,  for  a  feeble  tree 
cannot  have  a  true  color  in  its  leaves.  There  are 
some  other  characteristics  which  help  to  determine 
ihe  variety.  Wolf  River  drops  its  leaves  early,  and 
shows  a  yellow  color,  while  Macintosh  holds  the 
foliage  and  shows  little  yellow  color.  Strange  as  at 
may  seem,  one  of  the  most  common  substitutions  ia 
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t lull  «it'  Wolf  River  apple  in  the  plfciee  of  McIntosh. 

SYSTEMATIC  CLASSIFYING.— The  bulletin  here 
mentioned  gives  a  good  classitication  of  varieties, 
and  arranges  them  by  the  shape  and  si sm  of  their 
leaves.  It  also  gives  photographic  pictures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  We  have  reproduced  six  of  these 
pictures,  showing  leaves  of  common  varieties  We 
think  that  this  plan,  when  fully  worked  out.  will 
enable  any  observant  person  to  identify  varieties 


long  before  the  trees  come  into  bearing  It  is.  as  we 
have  said,  much  like  finger  printing  in  identifying 
humans. 


The  Real  Estate  Shark 

WE  are  getting  no  end  of  letters  very  much  like 
the  following : 

“1  bought  a  farm.  The  price  was  $S,000.  I  paid 
$1,500  iu  cash  and  gave  a  contract  to  pay  interest  and 
a  certain  sum  each  year.  I  have  put  up  several  new 
buildings  and  made  other  improvements.  Now.  through 
accident  and  misfortune,  I  cannot  meet  my  payments. 
Can  I  give  up  the  farm  and  get  the  money  I  paid  and 
the  cost  of  the  improvements  back?” 

The  child-like  faith  with  which  these  people  deal 
with  real  estate  sharks  would  he  laughable  if  it 
were  not  pathetic  beyond  expression.  Why,  some 
of  these  back-to-the-la nders  remind  ns  of  the  story 
of  the  bird  that  put  his  head  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wolf  to  pick  tho  hone  wedged  between  two  teeth! 
We  all  know  what  happened  to  the  head.  This  [s 
one  of  the  oldest  and  meanest  games  on  earth.  The 
farm  is  purposely  put  at  an  extravagant  figure  in 
order  to  excite  tho  credulity  of  the  buyer.  Then  !m 
is  told  that  if  he  will  keep  the  fact  quiet  the  owner 
■will,  as  a  special  favor  to  him,  accept  a  small  cash 
payment  and  a  “contract.”  In  this  way  the  real 
estate  man  gets  about  all  the  cash  the  buyer  can 
raise.  The  contract  states  that  in  case  of  failure  to 
pay  interest  or  other  obligations  the  whole  thing  is 
forfeited  to  the  owner.  In  his  eagerness  to  buy  and 
Ills  fear  that  some  one  may  get  the  bargain  away 
from  him.  the  “prospect”  signs  and  puts  himself 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  real  estate  shark.  Prom 
the  very  first  there  never  was  any  chance  for  him  to 
pay  out  and  own  the  property.  The  farm  Is  usually 
priced  at  twice  its  value  and  could  tint,  even  with 
full  capital,  produce  enough  to  pay  for  itself.  The 
buyer  usually  pays  all  he  has  in  cash,  and  is  left 
without  working  capital.  As  a  rv,-1rt  lie  is  without 
experience.  The  object  of  this  game  is  a  cold¬ 
blooded  swindle,  premeditated  and  sure.  After  a 
few  years  the  buyer  will  be  forced  out.  losing  his 
$1,500  and  also  what  he  lias  put  into  the  farm.  Then 
the  real  estate  shark  will  sell  the  farm  again  and 
go  through  the  same  performance  With  another 
“sucker.”  It  seems  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  such 
practices.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  cupidity  on 
both  sides,  for  in  some  cases  the  buyer  actually 
thinks  lie  is  “beating”  the  real  estate  man.  We  have 
had  more  than  500  cases  of  this  sort  presented  to 
us,  and  in  most  of  them  the  real  estate  shark  had 
protected  himself  so  that  he  was  law-proof. 


Give  the  Children  a  Chance 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  described  a  type  of  farmer 
who  might  secure  good  help  by  giving  worthy 
young  fellows  a  chance,  We  heard  from  some  60 
men  in  response  to  the  suggestion.  Now  here  Is 
another  one.  There  are  in  this  country  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  women,  young  or  middle-aged,  who  have  a 
child,  or  perhaps  two.  These  women,  through  death 
or  misfortune,  have  been  left  in  a  position  where 
they  must  support  themselves  and  their  children. 
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They  are  not.  as  a  rule,  skilled  at  any  trade,  but 
most  of  them  were  born  in  the  country,  and  they 
know  how  to  work.  Naturally  they  want  to  keep 
their  children  near  them,  and  to  have  them  brought 
up  in  a  good  home.  A  good,  well-managed  farm 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  place  for  them  and.  as 
we  know  front  experience,  such  women  can  lie  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful  in  the  family.  Most  farmers  ob¬ 
ject  to  taking  children  into  the  house.  Our  exper¬ 
ience  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  hut  we  must  take 
human  nature  as  we  find  it  and  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  do  tho  tilings  which  do  not  suit  them. 
There  ought  to  lie  a  good  number  of  middle-aged 
farmers  who  like  children,  and  who  feel  some  desire 
i  i  he  of  genuine  service.  They  could  make  a  home 
for  these  women,  and  give  the  children  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  very  little  cost  in  money  or  time.  There 
would  he  a  chance  to  make  the  farm  produce  some¬ 
thing  more  enduring  than  food  and  fiber.  This 
nation  in  the  future  will  not  need  your  money  or 
your  land  half  as  much  as  it  will  need  sound  leader¬ 
ship  of  character  and  education.  Perhaps  you  have 
already  sent  men  and  women  out  into  the  world 
from  your  farm,  but  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  you 
to  help  with  the  child  crop  by  giving  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  and  her  children  fair  opportunity  in 
your  home.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
line,  and  do  not  therefore  speak  from  theory.  A 
good  woman  will  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  children, 
for  women  are  wiser  than  men  in  this  respect.  They 
know  what  a  well-grown  and  well-trained  child  may 
mean  to  the  future.  Whenever  a  woman,  left  alone 
with  a  child,  wants  to  have  that  child  brought  up 
in  file  country,  and  will  work  for  the  privilege,  a 
place  should  he  provided  for  her  on  some  of  the 
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comfortable  farms,  where  people  of  middle  age  or 
past  are  living  alone.  There  are  many  such  farms. 
What  wonders  could  he  worked  on  them  by  such  a 
pa  rtnership ! 


Health  of  the  Country  Child 

ON  page  453  we  had  a  note  headed  “Health  of 
the  Country  Child.”  One  of  our  Pennsylvania 
readers  started  it  by  sending  ns  a  clipping  from  the 
Pictorial  Itcvicir ,  in  which  some  person  who  appar¬ 
ently  never  saw  a  child  at  close  range  delivered  a 
long  harangue,  of  which  t lie  following  is  a  sample: 

"la  the  matter  of  health  country  children  arc  also 
worse  off  than  city  children.  In  car-defects  country 
children  are  four  times  worse  than  city  children,  while 
eye-defects  run  nearly  twice  a<  high  fur  couutry  as  for 
city  children.  Even  breathing  defects  and  malnutrition 
are  worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  16  per  cent 
of  the  country  children  being  improperly  fed  and  under¬ 
nourished.  while  only  7  per  cent  of  city  children  suffer 
from  this  cause.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Worn!  of  Teachers' 
Hoi  lego,  Columbia  Eniversity.  is  my  authority  for  these 
figures.  l)r.  Wood  also  makes  the  statement  that  the 
death  rate  in  rural  areas  is  five  times  as  high  as  in  New 
York  City.” 

Wo  stated  that  “with  all  respect  for  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood  we  do  not  believe  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.”  And  now  comes  Dr.  Wood  himself 
to  explain : 

When  yon  say  in  your  paper  “We  do  not  believe  lie 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about."  1  think,  quite  frankly, 
that  you  ought  to  lie  a  little  more  sure  of  your  ground. 
In  the  first  place,  yon  should  have  learned  by  this  time 
that  a  man  does  not  always  say  what  is  attributed  to 
him  in  the  public  press.  I  never  have  said  or  stated 
anywhere  in  print  that  the  death  rate  in  rural  areas  is 
five  times  as  high  as  in  New  York  Pity.  The  statement 
by  which  1  stand  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  I 
am  forwarding  to  you  and  is  expressed  in  a  graph  or 
chart  made  up  from  the  official  statistics  of  ihe  State 
Hoard  of  Health.  1  should  be  glad  to  have  you  note 
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carefully  the  statements  to  which  my  name  is  attached, 
and  then  if  you  are  fair  1  should  be  pleased  some  time 
to  have  you  deal  accurately  and  justly  with  this  in  the 
columns  of  your  publication.  tiiomas  n.  wood. 

We  arc  pleased  to  put  the  matter  right,  Dr.  Wood 
studs  us  his  pamphlet  on  “Health  Essentials  for 
Rural  School  Children.”  <>n  page  5  we  find  a  chart 
showing  the  comparative  death  rates  of  children  in 
urban  and  rural  districts.  This  chart  is  photo¬ 
graphed  and  printed  here: 


TABLE  II. 

Comparative  death  rates,  urban  and  rural. 

=  =  =  =  New  York  City. 

- New  York  State,  outside  of  New  York  Chy 

These  figures  show  that  in  HUD  the  death  rate  in 
rural  districts  was  14.2  to  the  1,000.  while  in  the 
city  districts  it  was  12.4.  We  must  remember  that 
(lie  word  "rural”  does  not  mean  the  open  country. 
\  illages  of  2.5(H)  or  loss  are  included  as  “rural.”  and 
life  in  some  of  the  little  towns  is  far  less  sanitary 
than  that  on  the  farm.  The  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Wood 
is  a  good  one,  though  frankly  we  doubt  if  his  figures 
are  entirely  fair.  Personally,  we  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  with  raising  town  children  in  the 
country,  having  taken  20  or  more  of  them  to  the 
farm.  In  any  event,  we  are  glad  to  set  the  matter 
right.  It  was  the  writer  in  the  Pictorial  Review 
who  evidently  "did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,”  and  not  Dr.  AVood. 


Buckwheat  and  Rye  Seeded  Together 

I  am  plowing  a  two-year -old  sod  to  sow  to  buckwheat, 
and  want  to  plant  to  corn  in  ike  Spring.  I  would  like 
to  have  something  growing  after  the  buckwheat  comes 
off,  in  order  to  have  something  to  plow  under  which 
would  benefit  the  ground  and  make  possible  a  better 
corn  crop.  w.  m ,  f. 

New  Jersey. 

WE  have  often  given  our  own  plan  of  seeding 
rye  and  Alsike  clover  along  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat.  We  use  about  two  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
three  pecks  of  rye  and  4  lbs.  of  clover  to  flic  acre. 

Tho  buckwheat  comes  up  first  and  grows  far  ahead 
of  the  others.  You  will  see  little  of  the  rye  and 
clover  after  a  few  weeks.  When  the  buckwheat  is 
cut  or  when  the  frost  kills  it  the  rye  grows  up 
through  and  the  clover  thickens.  They  make  a  fair 
growth  through  the  Fall,  and  start  well  in  Spring. 
Ry  this  kind  of  seeding  you  keep  the  soil  covered 
with  a  long  crop  all  through  the  Fall  and  AA'in- 
ter.  and  have  a  strong  green  growth  to  plow  under 
in  Spring.  This  plan  works  in  a  damp  season.  In  a 
drought  the  rye  and  clover  would  have  a  struggle 
to  got  through. 


Here  is  the  curious  forma  ion  of  an  car  of  corn  grown 
on  the  farm  of  Augustus  Floyd.  Long  Island.  By  some 
curious  freak  of  nature  this  car  has  divided  at  one  end 
and  grown  into  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  claw  or 
human  hand.  We  never  saw  anything  quite  like  it 
before.  We  have  seen  corns  on  “the  horny-  handed  m.ui 
of  toil.”  bm  never  a  hand  on  an  ear  of  corn. 
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Late  Cultivation  of  Corn 

THINK IXG  that  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
hesitate  to  cultivate  corn  when  it  is  lai’ge  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  breaking  it  down,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  of  my  experience.  First,  have  a  hoy 
along  with  you  to  lead  the  horse.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  this,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  later.  Then  drive 
to  the  end  of  the  row.  Now  with  one  hand  gather 
up  the  lines  and  with  the  other  unhook  the  Whittle- 
tree  from  the  cultivator  and  have  the  boy  turn  the 
horse  short  around  into  the  next  row.  This  can 
usually  be  done  without  injuring  a  stalk  of  corn. 
Now  drop  your  lines  and  whillietree  and  run  the 
cultivator  around  on  the  wheel  into  the  row  behind 
the  horse.  Hook  on  the  whiffletree  and  go  ahead 
again.  This  does  not  take  as  long  as  it  would  seem 
once  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  A  stick  about  - l/j  or  3 
l't.  long  with  two  snaps  on  it,  one  for  each  side  of 
the  bit,  is  handy  to  lead  the  horse  With. 

As  to  the  late  cultivation  of  corn,  I  regard  it  as 
very  essential  to  best  results.  I  have  observed  in 
my  own  fields  and  some  others  for  many  years  that 
it  is  the  late  cultivation  that  produces  the  ears,  i 
think  most  people  stop  cultivating  their  corn  too 
soon.  Some  years  ago  1  visited  an  uncle,  and  lie 
told  me  that,  he  had  not  been  able  to  cultivate  his 
corn  very  much  (as  his  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  he 
had  to  do  most  of  the  housework  )  and  that  the  last 
time  he  started  to  go  through  it  lie  had  broken  down 
so  much  that  he  gave  it  up.  We  went  out  into  the 
held,  and  I  could  see  very  plainly  where  lie  had 
stopped  cultivating.  The  part  that  had  the  late 
cultivation  had  a  better  color  and  more  ears  on  it. 

This  idea  of  late  cultivation  is  not  a  new  one.  I 
used  to  hear  of  how  our  grandfathers  used  to  go 
through  the  corn  when  the  stalks  could  he  tied  to¬ 
gether  over  the  horse's  back.  They  were  said  to 
have  unhitched  and  lifted  the  cultivator  around. 
Hut  they  evidently  knew  how  to  raise  corn.  They 
could  not  have  told  us  why  or  how  this  late  cultiva¬ 
tion  benefited  the  corn,  but  experience  had  taught 
them  cause  and  effect,  and  that  is  all  they  needed 
to  know.  I  had  an  old  neighbor  once  who  used  to 
cultivate  his  corn  when  both  horse  and  man  would 
disappear  in  it.  and  not  lie  seen  again  until  they 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the.  row. 

In  this  late  cultivation  I  use  sweeps  on  the  culti¬ 
vator.  I  presume  most  of  your  readers  know  what 
they  are — a  flat  shoe  with  narrow  spreading  Wings. 
I  use  one  on  each  side  with  a  spread  of  8  In.,  and 
one  behind  with  a  spread  of  12  or  15  in.  This  will 
clean  out  a  row  very  nicely,  and  you  can  go  very 
close  to  the  corn  without  danger  of  injuring  It,  as 
they  run  shallow  and  leave  the  ground  nearly  level. 
The  front  shoes  should  be  of  the  ordinary  type,  and 
the  wheel  should  be  lowered  so  as  to  have  the 
sweeps  run  just  under  the  surface.  They  save  u 
great  deal  of  labor  in  hoeing  and  weeding.  Of 
course  some  fields  may  he  more  difficult  to  manage 
in  this  way  than  others,  especially  stony  fields.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  work  and  patienoe  to  produce 
anything  worth  while,  but  it  spite  of  it  all  I  enjoy 
raising  a  good  crop  of  corn.  rurton  coox. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

K.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  condition  of  the  season — 
whether  wot  or  dry — lias  much  to  do  with  it.  In 
a  very  dry  season  we  should  think  this  late  cultiva¬ 
tion  just  the  thing  not  to  do,  as  it  would  rip  out  the 
many  feeding  roots,  which  in  a  dry  soil  would  not 
be  replaced. 


The  Bees  and  the  Tractor 

AN  article  by  Howard  G.  Wood  on  page  814  states 
that  the  bees  came  tumbling  out  of  the  hives 
when  a  tractor  was  used  in  an  orchard  next  to  the  bee 
yard,  and  went' hack  to  the  hives  when  the  tractor 
was  shut  down.  Is  Mr.  Wood  an  old  and  experienced 
beekeeper,  and  has  he  watched  bees  and  their  habits 
for  years,  or  is  it  his  first  or  second  season  with 
them?  Was  this  not  the  play  spell  of  young  bees 
which  happens  in  the  late  morning  or  early  after¬ 
noon,  and  which  to  the  experienced  beekeeper  is  a 
happy  sign?  The  writer’s  apiary  of  10  colonies  is 


Tla*  big  American  elm  tree  shown  here  is  growing  in 
Granron,  Delaware  County,  X.  Y.,  near  the  river. 
There  are  many  of  these  fine  trees  scattered  through 
the  country,  and  they  always  add  beauty  and  character 
to  any  farm.  Many  years  ago.  when  these  little  trees 
were  started,  who  could  think  that  they  might  grow  up 
to  prove  such  a  blessing  to  coming  generations?  It  may 
be  much  the  same  with  some  of  the  things  you  do.  They 
seem  insignificant,  but  you  build  for  the  future  when 
you  start  them. 


hounded  on  the  south  by  the  main  line  of  the  X.  V.. 
X.  H.  &  II.  It.  It.  Company,  and  hives  are  located 
by  measure  just  .'10  ft.  from  the  tracks  over  which 
pass  many  times  a  day  swiftly  moving  passenger 
trains,  to  say  nothing  of  dozens  of  heavily  loaded 
freights,  botli  of  which  shake  the  very  soil  on  which 
these  hives  are  located.  Eight  of  these  colonies,  In 
1921,  produced  550  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  which  Is 
a  mighty  good  average  in  this  section.  I  have  for 
years  wondered  how  the  effects  of  heavy  moving, 
noise-making  machines  might  affect  bees  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  honey,  hut  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  in  no  way  harm  either.  So  far  as  the  case 
of  the  person  having  two  swarms  from  one  hive 


located  near  a  garage,  this  person  is  evidently  a  poor 
beekeeper,  else  he  would  not  have  had  two  swarms 
from  the  one  colony  and  missed  a  quantity  of  honey  in 
the  supers  besides.  These  10  colonies  of  mine  stand 
on  the  same  ground  12  mouths  in  the  year,  and  have 
been  in  this  same  location  eight  years.  Every  year 
so  far  I  have  had  an  average  of  at  least  45  lbs.  of 
extracted  lnmey  per  colony  or  better.  I  await  with 
interest  the  experience  <>f  others,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  each  day  brings  to  a  fellow  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  hobby  by  reading  the  experiences  of 
others.  Howard  h.  mignerey. 

Connecticut. 


Two  Foxes  and  a  Hole  in  the  Ground 

There  is  a  place  near  Reading  where  they  make  a 
specialty  of  raising  black  silver  foxes.  They  claim  they 
are  very  easy  to  raise,  and  the  pelts  are  worth  anywhere 
from  .$100  to  $900.  Their  object  is  to  sell  breeding 
slock  at  $2,000  per  pair,  They  demand  a  uote  of  $1,000 
down,  the  balance  in  monthly  installments.  If  desired, 
they  will  take  care  of  your  foxes  for  $300  per  year. 
Several  of  my  friends  have  become  interested,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  it.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  ro  whether  it  is  profitable 
and  whether  in  your  estimation  the  firm  is  responsible? 
Pennsylvania.  s.  a. 

F  you  want  to  gamble  with  $1,000,  with  $300  for 
a  side  stake,  here  is  your  chance.  This  company 
cannot  possibly  lose.  They  get  your  money  and  note, 
and  are  paid  for  caring  for  the  foxes.  It  is  what 
we  call  a  jug-handled  proposition  if  there  ever  was 
one.  There  are  some  things  about  the  fur-farming 
business  which  are  true — without  doubt.  The  nat¬ 
ural  supplies  of  fine  furs  cannot  be  kept  up  as  civil¬ 
ization  spreads  and  the  wild  places  are  peopled. 
The  demand  will  not  cease,  for  fashionable  people 
will  still  he  clad  in  fur.  Therefore  the  supply  must 
come  from  domesticated  animals,  and  "fur  farming” 
properly  conducted  is  as  legitimate  as  fruit  farming 
or  duck  farming.  Thus  far  the  profits  coming  from 
it  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock  on  some  such  plan  as  is  here  outlined.  While 
some  expensive  furs  from  domesticated  foxes  have 
been  sold,  the  chief  business  has  been  in  selling 
breeding  animals.  Some  men  claim  great  success  at 
the  business,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  hear  of 
many  failures.  It  requires  a  person  of  peculiar 
make-up  to  succeed  at  fox  farming.  He  must  be 
“half  fox."  a  born  hunter,  and  with  that  peculiar 
faculty  for  understanding  animals  which  some  per¬ 
sons  possess.  Our  judgment  is  that  most  persons 
would  make  a  dismal  failure  at  fox  farming  through 
inability  to  understand  the  mind  of  a  fox.  Wo  know 
one  man  who  ran  hopelessly  in  debt  at  the  chicken 
business,  yet  made  a  fair  success  with  foxes,  but 
with  nine  out  of  10  people,  taken  as  they  run,  it 
would  work  the  other  way.  Rut  all  this  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  buying  a  pair  of  foxes  for  $2,000  and  pay¬ 
ing  $300  to  have  them  eared  for.  Fruit  growing, 
gardening.  Alfalfa  farming,  are  ail  reasonably  safe 
when  some  man  who  understands  the  business  can 
have  personal  charge.  Xot  one  of  them,  however, 
lias  ever  paid  any  profit  when  the  man  who  puts  up 
tlie  money  delegates  the  management  to  outsiders. 
For  the  past  10  years  or  more  we  have  had  "unit 
orchards"  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  inducing  peo¬ 
ple  to  put  up  money  and  then  pay  some  promoter 
for  running  the  business.  In  every  case  that  we  ever 
heard  of  rlie  result  of  such  a  scheme  Is  failure.  It 
is  a  plain  gamble  with  cards  and  spades  and  every 
other  advantage  with  the  other  fellow.  We  regard 
this  scheme  of  buying  a  pair  of  foxes  and  leaving 
them  to  be  eared  for  as  on  just  about  the  same  basis 
as  the  "hog  ranches”  which  flourished  so  woll  a  few 


Wolf  ltivcr.  Petiole  long,’  blade  often  only  slight lg  folded,  narrow  at 
base  and  apex  (A);  serrations  course  and  dull,  often  double  (li).  Fig.  'i%7 


Northern  Spg.  Blade  large,  somewhat  folded  and  leaved ,  upright,  often 
somewhat  re  flexed;  serrations  sharp,  often  curved  (A).  Fig.  428. 
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Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


years  afro.  The  scheme  is  worse,  because 
the  foxes  cost  more  and  are  more  likely 
to  die  than  the  hogs.  If  you  think  you 
can  run  a  fox  farm,  go  at  it  right.  Buy 
the  breeding  stock  outright  and  take  care 
of  them  yourself.  Personally,  we  would 
not  touch  the  proposition  with  a  dollar. 
When  you  pay  .$2,000  for  two  foxes  and 
a  hole  in  the  ground  it  looks  to  us  like  a 
good  chance  to  find  nothing  but  the  hole 
before  you  are  done. 


success.  If  the  work  is  to  bo  done  right, 
the  soil  must  contain  just  about  as  much 
moisture  as  is  desirable  at.  planting  time. 
One  and  one-half  inch  pipes  are  used  for 
carrying  the  steam,  and  have  holes  drilled 
a  foot  apart  right  through  the  pipe,  so 
that  the  steam  will  float  freely  into  the 
soil.  In  carnation  houses  galvanized  iron 
pans  12  ft.  long  are  used;  in  cucumber 
houses  large  canvas  covers  are  employed. 

The  steam  should  register  5  lbs.  on  the 
gauge.  Less  than  (3  lbs.  gives  too  much 
moisture,  it  is  considered,  while  more 
is  liable  to  bake  the  soil.  From  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  is  needed  to  send  the 
steam  through  the  earth;  and  after  the 
soil  is  steamed  it  should  be  worked  up  as 
soon  as  possible  to  let.  in  the  air.  At  the 
best  sterilized  soil  is  not.  considered  as 
good  as  new  soil,  but  sterilizing  is  cheaper 
than  renewing  the  soil,  and  gives  very 
good  results  for  several  years.  E.  I.  F. 


A  valuable  invention  that  protects  against  bruising 
by  hoops,  staples  and  clinched  ends  of  wire  handles. 
1  shows  the  Liner  flat;  2  shows  ends  interlocked ; 
3  shows  how  it  fits  in  basket,  making  a  smooth, 
perfect  lining.  Does  not  change  capacity  of  basket. 
Inexpensive;  easy  to  install  ;  makes  more  attrac¬ 
tive  pack.  Especially  fine  for  peaches,  early 
apples  and  apples  for  storage. 

WRITE  FOR  Hundreds  01  thousands  will  be 
_  used  this  year.  Write  now  for 
5  A  fVl  PLfc  sample  and  price  in  quantities. 

PACKAGE  SALES  CORPORATION  South  Bend  .nd. 


The  Rhubarb  Curculio 

Our  rhubarb  is  so  badly  stung  I  can 
scarcely  find  any  that  is  usable.  I  have 
a  fine  lot  of  it ;  would  it  be  best  to  break 
it  down  now?  What  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  destroy  the  insect  that  works 
on  it?  MBS.  A.  w. 

Ilartstown,  Pa. 

Rhubarb  is  remarkably  free  from  in¬ 
sect  pests,  there  being  but  the  one  insect 
known  as  the  rhubarb  curculio  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  noticeably  troublesome 
to  this  plant.  And,  interestingly  enough, 
this  curculio.  although  it  will  lay  its  eggs 
in  the  loaf  stems  and  seed  stalks  of  rhn- 
bard,  does  not  develop  in  this  plant,  for 
the  eggs  do  not  hatch.  They  are  killed 
apparently  by  the  sap  that  exudes  from 
the  stems.  Thus  the  only  damage  the 
insect  does  to  rhubarb  is  due  to  it*  feed¬ 
ing  punctures  and  to  the  egg-laying 
punctures  that  it  makes  in  the  stems. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  Kl- — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
fordsville  District.  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion.  (’rawfnrdsville,  Ind. 

September  ; .  —  Shorthorns.  Augusta 
County,  Va..  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Staunton,  Va. 

September  21 — Shorthorns.  M.  V. 
Bnnkout,  I.osantville.  Ind. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  rind  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  Summer.  RASPBERRY, 
BE  AC  K  HK  It  RY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  Ct'K 
KANT.  GRAPE  plant*  ,  ASPARAGUS.  It  H 1T  It  Alt  B 
roots  :  ROSES.  SHRUBS  for  Fall  planting. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

for  Summer  and  Fall  planting  ;  DELPHINIUM,  HOI.I.V- 
UOCK.  COLUMBINE,  FOXtil.OVF..  OAI1U,  AKIM  A 
nud  many  othcii  ('dCiloy iie/rr*. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS 


can  have,  FREE,  a  copy  of  my  cir¬ 
cular,  “  The  Value  and  Care  of 
hotted  Strawberry  Plants.’* 
A.  11.  Katkamikk,  .Macedon,  N.  Y. 
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Buckwheat  and  Rye  Seeded  Tog-ether .  960 

Late  Cultivation  of  Corn .  961 


The  Best  Juno  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 

,  Georgetown,  Del, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


catalog  Free.  KA8I 


A  great  cover  cron.  Builds  up  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

Write  fur  price  and  Scoff's  Seed  Hook 
It  tell *  about  this  valuable  crap 

o.  M.  sco  rr  &  sons  co.  OXSWISL 


SEED  POTATOES 


Immatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  They 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  G64 
bu.  Russer  and  443  bu.  Cobblers  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can  be  found,  Write 
WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  Ceunty,  N.Y. 


ED  CLOVER 

Alfalfa 

■\WARF  E 
II  RAPE 


Car  or  Ton 
Lots 

Peas 

Timothy 

Crimson 

Vetch 


Best  Northern-grown  American  Seed.  Free 
Booklet  on  "Success  with  Alfalfa.”  Have 
you  written  for  our  new  Seed  Wheat 
catalog '(  Ii  will  nay  you  to  read  it.  Write 
today.  .Mention  tide  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co..  Penna. 


Here  they  are  fitting  an  overcoat  to  the  old  wooden  house.  Originally  built  of  clap 
boards,  /tow  they  are  adding  a  covering  of  concrete  blocks,  put  up  close  to  the  build 
iug.  The  shingles  on  the  roof  will  give  place  to  slate. 


HITE  1 - 

CLOVER 

A  LSYKE 


First  Cl»(«  Second-Hand  Peach  and 
Tcmalc  Camera.  with  till* 

r  Htid  ilivMor  Al-.o  onion  rnUrs, 

J  Unity  Criil.'k,  Km  CNim-h.  BanIuMp 
Mini  olliMt  F<W«l  All  t 

T  '  -\  ft]  FOI.UI.WI-H  in  ill  an  gotnl  llh  Ilf  W 

'  1 5  “  1  f'  •  - . . « j  T 1 1 1  • ,  1 1 1 . 1 1  •  I  r<  n  l;  I .  i  i  n  h  f  <»  1 1 4  i .  • 

Vi  Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 

Let  us  quote  you — That  *  Att 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Bees  and  the  Tractor.... 
College  Students  and  Farmers 
Coming  Farmers’  Meetings.... 

Hope  Farm  Notes . 

Shalt  We  Grow  Rye! . 

State  Fair  Dates......... . 


Where  the  curculio  feeds  on  the  stem  or 
punctures  the  stem  to  insert  its  egg.  a 
wound  is  made,  and  the  sap  flows  out 
freely,  collecting  in  drops  on  the  outside. 
Later  the  wounds  dry  out,  leaving  scars 
on  the  outside  of  the  stems  and  hard 
places  within. 

The  beetle  lives  on  dock,  sunflower  and 
thistle,  in  the  stems  of  which  it  deposits 
its  eggs,  and  in  these  plants  the  eggs 
hatch  into  whitish  grubs  that  bore  down 
the  stems,  finally  attaining  their  full 
growth  and  changing  to  beetles. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  control  the  beetle  on 
rhubarb  except  to  catch  it  by  hand  as  it. 
rests  on  the  stems  and  destroy  it.  If  one 
looks  the  stems  over  quietly  the  dark, 
rusty-coated  curculio  with  its  long  snout 
can  easily  be  found,  for  it  is  over  half  an 
inch  iu  length,  and  not  very  shy.  It  is 
found  most,  commonly  early  in  the  season, 
in  June.  In  addition,  all  of  ils  wild  food 
plants  iu  the  vicinity,  the  broad-leaved 
dock,  wild  sunflower  and  thistle  should 
lie  destroyed,  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  curculio  from  breeding  and  increasing. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


We  Buy,  Sell 
and  lire  lean 

Canary,  Hetup. 
Snnllnsrer.  Bird 
Rape.  Orchard 
Grass,  Ky.  Blue 
Grass.  Sun¬ 
shine,  Moon, 
Venus  Brands 


AURAL 

GRASSES 

English 
rye 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Give  the  Horse  a  Wide  JBed 

The  Attack  Upon  Milk . 

August  Milk  Prices . 

Various  Cow  Questions . 

Use  of  Beet  Pulp . 

Trouble  with  Milk . 

Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Worms 

Mange:  Fly  Repellant . 

Lame  Cow  . .  .  . . 


K  E  Gr  Si  K  EGrS 

Tlie  Largest  Wholesale  Jobbers 
on  Kegs,  in  New  England 

We  sell  White  Onk,  l'un.ttinc  Lined  1  S1  f  ,  .. 

. 

170  Gallon  Empty  Olive  Cnekn. 

Get  our  pricer  before  /ibli'iny  u"itr  order. 

A',ss'cNom™ols  New  Haven,  Conn. 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Office  end  Warehouse,  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Treatment  for  Cannibal  Chicks.. 
•'Unders1'  Instead  of  Leghorns.. 

Choking  Chicks  . . 

Sleeping  Sickness  . . 

Inbreeding  and  White  Diarrhoea 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Trouble  with  Eggs . 


SEED  W 11  EAT,  Trumbull,  D bidden.  Poole, 
Goings,  Ruse 1 1  Itye.  Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Kuuc, 
Sampled,  "xCA  Itl'F’S  SEED  FARM, 
R.  F,  D.  New  Carlisle,  <1. 


HORTICULTURE 


Their 
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.  963 
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Identifying  Apple  Varieties  b; 

Leaves  . . . 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden... 

Propagating  Rambler  Roses . 

Root  Rot  or  Crown  Rot  of  Cherry 
Transferring  Bees;  Dwarf  Stock.. 

Chemicals  Burn  Lawn . 

Peach  Borers  and  Tobacco . 


We  save  von  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pny  freight 
to  your  R.  K,  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satittlaclion. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems.  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  6ave  money  by  cutting 
out  in  between  profits  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO.  ‘ 

801  Broad  Si  reel  Utica.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


BUCKETS 


From  Day  to  Day . . . 

Comfort  and  Beauty  on  the  Summer  Porch 

The  Rural  Patte~na.  . . 

Making  Every  Lick  Count  iu  Dishwashing. 

Cooking  Rabbits  . . . 

Ti  n nex  re  Notes  . . . . 

0ld-f'°in  nned  Gingerbread  . . 

A  Suva  Rerne'y  for  Bedbumt . 

Stiffe  lug  Strawberry  Jelly . 

Salti-ig  Corn  on  Cob . 

To  Season  a  Buttorbowl  . 


Sterilizing  Soil  with  Steam 

This  has  been  an  unusually  bad  year 
for  nurserymen  in  respect  to  fungus 
troubles.  Weather  pundit  Inns  probably 
ha ve  been  responsible,  but  much  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  getting  seedling  trees 
to  grow.  The  possibility  of  .storilVing  the 
<oil  with  steam  has  conic  up.  It  would 
not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  practice  this 
method  in  a  nursery  where  seedlings  are 
now  growing.  It  might  be  dune  where  a 
lot  of  stock  had  been  taken  out  before 
seeding  again,  but  it  would  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  matter,  and  require  much  I  a  boy.  The 
equipment  would  include  a  portable  boiler 
for  generating  steam  and  pipes  for  carry¬ 
ing  it  through  the  soil,  and  some  very 
ln'’ge  canvas  blankets  for  holding  tic 
steam. 

Florists  in  some  sections  have  practiced 
sterilizing  the  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
so  have  cucumber  growers,  with  excellent 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
r:  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by  - 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Seed  Wheat 


The  Real  Estate  Shark  . 

Give  the  Childion  a  Chance . 

Health  of  the  Country  Child . 

Two  Foxes  and  a  Hole  In  the  Ground 

Another  View  of  (ho  Bonus . 

Centralixed  ft.  non  Is.  . 

Another  Good  Woodohuck  Dog . 

Events  of  the  Wo*k  . 

A  Snake  to  Scare  Birds  . . 

A  Don  and  Woodchuck* . 

Something  Wn  Cannot  Understand . 

Farm  Candidate  for  Congress . . 

Changing  Hitch  on  Tractor  . 

Attic  Tank  tor  Water  Supply . 

Cou-'t  ywidc  Pro  uon  Situation . 

Hai  '  for  Water  Supply . . . 

Publ  shcr’s  Desk  . . . 


Nine  reliable  kinds — hardiest  strains  yield  more 
per  acre — require  less  need.  Sound— graded 
seed  cleaned  clean,  free  ol  cockle,  rye,  smut, 
garlic  Fiices  arr  just. 

Write  for  leer  Caiitlug  and 
"Uintslea.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  (let 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal"  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Danish  Ball  [loud 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Ulle.  period;  $1,110  per  500;  $1.50 
per  1000,  postpaid.  Special  price  on  5,000  and 
10,000  lots.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON.  Hartly.  Delaware. 
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Gombault’s  Balsam  touches  the  spot.  It 
quickly  relieves  pains  and  aches.  At 
your  druggist’s  or  by  parcel  post.  $  1 .50 
per  bottle.  Lawrence-VVilliams  Co., 


July  10.  These  were  perfectly  Bound, 
and  might  have  kept  so.  for  a  longer 
period.  The  cellar  is  the  small  one  un¬ 
der  my  office  building  in  which  there  is  a 
small  hot- water  boiler  heating  radiator 
above. 

The  May-planted  Cobblers  have  made 
as  good  a  crop  as  those  planted  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Later,  of  course,  and  due  to  the 
abundant  rains.  Had  the  weather  been 
like  that  in  1021  the  May  planting  would 
have  been  a  failure.  The  fact  that  May- 
planted  potatoes  are  apt  to  hit  dry  and 
hot  weather  has  been  the  foundation  for 
the  oft-repeated  statement  that  May 
planting  will  not  make  a  crop. 

Last  year  we  very  easily  cleaned  out 
the  Colorado  beetles,  but  this  year  they 
have  been  remarkably  consistent,  and  a 
number  of  dustings  have  been  needed. 
After  ridding  the  potatoes  of  the  larvie 
it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  the  egg¬ 
plants,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
several  plants  bad  been  completely  skele¬ 
tonized,  though  I  bad  gone  over  them 
only  a  day  or  so  before. 

A  young  man  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  called  at  my  place  a  day  or  so 
ago  with  a  dust  gun  and  gave  me  an 
interesting  demonstration  of  its  superior¬ 
ity  over  the  little  hand  bellows  I  have 
been  using.  I  am  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that-  dusting  is  going  to  supersede’ 
spraying  of  liquids  in  the  war  against 


ry  this  on  the 
Family  Jlppetite 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Open  a  package  of  Post  Toasties 
at  breakfast  or  supper  time;  fill  the 
bowls,  add  cream  or  milk  (berries  or 
fresh  fruit,  too,  if  you  like)  and  then 
listen  to  the  verdict! 


!  t'MawiTr  JpJ 


Post  Toasties  are  always  ready, 
always  crisp;  good  to  the  last  flake  — 
and  there  are  many  servings  from  one 
package. 

Never  any  need  to  wait  for  cooking, 
and  never  any  need  to  wonder  what 
would  taste  good,  when  you  have  Post 
Toasties  in  the  house. 


COMBAULTS 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


One  of  the  best  paying  anti  moat  dignified  busi- 

®  nesses  you  cun  get  in. 

or  put  your  boy  in  now¬ 
adays,  is  flour  milling. 
On  a  Comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  “  Midget  ” 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 

"Midget*’  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  tho  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  '"rue  flr^t  eight  months  1  made  a 
not  profit  of  over  $.‘W0  "  an  vs  A.  H.  Ling,  Jet- 
inoro,  Kan.;  My  profits  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  nght  around  SIO  per  day."  Chns. 
M.  McKinney.  Cooper,  Tex.:  "Was  $6W0  fn  debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  nulko)  me  eleun  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  1  bought  my  TO  barrel  mill  from  you," 
says  M.  A.  Kiunm,  Oxford.  Mich. 

Capacities:  15,  25,  50  and  100  barrels  of  ns  fine 
roller  patent  flour  n  day  as  any  mill  enn  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  "Tho  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

2l99j205_Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Post  Toasties  are  helping  the  whole 
world  to  understand  what  a  delicious, 
satisfying  food  American  corn  can  be. 

Make  sure  that  you  and  your  family 
are  served  w  ith  the  superior  corn  flakes. 


Be  sure  to  order 
Post  Toasties  by 
name ,  and  get  the 
yellow  and  Red 
package.  MSS 


Improved  Corn  Flakes 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Of  INTFRm  TO  GROWERS  AM)  Sllli-flRs  01  tRl  ITS 
AM)  VEGET Mll  tS  SI  A  VI  Ut.  SIM)  EUR  S  vMI’l  £  COPY 

— **  address  mem,'** 


Skinner  Racking  house  News 

EIGHTH  STREET  .. 

DUNEDIN 


FLORIDA 


World's  Best 
Roofing 

»t  Factory 


Instantly — completely 
it  melts  like  snow 


R*o”  Clatter  Metal 


-  - - .fhlnglna,  V-Crlmp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Scum,  PalnetM  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Siding*.  Widlbosrd,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
»t  Kock-Hotiom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
bettor  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction . 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

hnvo  great  durability— many  customers  report  IS  and 

Oft  ft...  1  • _ A 


colonial 


fire  mid  lightning  proof. 


Froo  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prieoa  ond  froo 
•samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
fo-Detween  deal  or'a 
profltr  Auk  for  UookM 


I  FARMER  SI 

fcofiSSw 

RUOK-  OlW 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  priccD  on  Heady -Mada 
hire- Proof  Steel  Garages.  Sot 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 

B23  B73  Pike  St.  Cincinnati.  0. 


The  Colonial  Salt  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago  *  Buffalo  •  Atlanta 


Tests  prove  that  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  dissolves  three 
times  as  fast  as  ordinary  salt. 


COLONIAL 


When,  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Hunt  I  New-Yorker  atul  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt — Smooth— Hard— Lastin 

iMade  from  Evaporated  Salt 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thii  department  ia  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Another  View  of  the  Bonus 

.rust  how  long  has  the  principle  been 
accepted  that  a  man's  compensation 
should  be  based  on  what  He  intends  to  do 
with  it?  This  thought  seems  In  underlie 
both  your  editorial,  on  page  8<H>,  and  Mr. 
Allen's  reply,  on  page  811.1 . 

Is  it  not  better  practice  to  pay  a  man 
on  n  basis  of  what  lie  has  done  to  earn 
it?  The  advocates  of  the  “bonus”  claim 
that  every  man  wlio  was  in  the  service  is 
entitled  to  the  bonus,  in  various  amounts. 
Hut  if  the  Government  has  lilled  all  the 
promises  which  it  made  before  the  man 
entered  the  service,  why  should  it  do  any¬ 
thing  more?  Because  civilian  workers 
were  paid  more?  Do  two  wrongs  ever 
make  one  right?  Perhaps  you  think  it 
was  right  to  pay  such  wartime  wages; 
if  s,».  you  and  1  disagree.  Is  the  ex- 
service  mau  entitled  to  something  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  “he  gave”  his  country? 
The  drafted  man  "gave”  his  services  no 
more  than  the  taxpayer  “gave”  his  (axes. 
His  services  were  taken  from  him,  will 
ingly,  if  he  wished,  hut  bv  force  and 
under  tear  of  punishment  if  necessary, 
just  ns  taxes  are.  The  reason  that  fie 
was  taken  was  his  good  fortune  in  being 
physically  lit,  and  any  bonus  to  adjust 
his  compensation  is  just  as  foolish  as  a 


although  in  cities  it  is  much  better  that 
they  he  in  a  kindergarten  than  on  the 
streets. 

I  would  suggest  to  enlarge  the  rural 
schools  and  put  two  or  more  teachers  in 
i hem,  where  it  is  necessary,  instead  of 
centralizing  them,  as  the  cost  would  be 
comparatively  little  more.  MRS.  L.  M. 

Another  Good  Woodchuck  Dog 

Reading  about  woodchuck  dogs,  I  think 
•mr  “Sport”  can  beat.  Mr.  Reynolds’  dog 
“Don,"  as  she  has  caught  over  50  wood¬ 
chucks  this  year.  She  once  caught  four 
in  one  day,  and  has  several  times  had 
three  in  one  day.  She  is  eight  years  old. 
She  doesn’t  eat  the  woodchucks,  but 
keeps  them  in  the  yard  and  travels  back 
and  forth  to  keep  hens  and  cats  away. 
One  day  When  one  of  the  horses  was 
feeding  close  by  the  woodebuc-k  Sport 
made  a  frightful  commotion.  YVe  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Sport  was 
trying  to  drive  the  horse  away  from  her 
woodchuck,  for  fear  she  might  eat  it  up. 
Sport  has  caught  woodchucks  like  this 
every  year.  She  is  a  good  cow  dog  and 
a  line  watch  dog,  as  she  lets  us  know 
when  anyone  is  around  the  buildings. 
Sim  is  shepherd  and  hull.  She  also 
catches  rabbits,  rats  and  mice,  and  never 


Electric  Farm  Lighting  Plants  $305 

Electric  Washing  Machine*  -  $75 

Pine  less  Furnaces.  Write  for  circulars. 

ALTON  B,  ASHLEY.  Essex  Junction,  Vermont 


This  picture  shows  how  some  men  wilh  limited  acreage  are  making  every  inch  count. 
It  is  a  young  orchard  in  Wayne  County.  N.  Y.  Between  the  rows  of  young  trees 
Columbian  raspberries  are  growing,  and  in  between  the  rows  of  berries  are  two  rows 
of  cabbage.  We  do  not  like  to  plant  raspberries  between,  rows,  for  crown  gall  is 
likely  lo  spread,  yet  it  is  often  done.  With  such  close  planting  the  ground  must  be 
made  very  rich,  and  some  system  of  irrigation  will  be  needed.  Still,  it  is  possible  to 

produce  enormous  crops  from  small  areas. 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man."  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


For  fun  on  the  farm  and  for  practical 
pictures,  of  the  business  of  farming 

Kodak  Jr. 


The  popularity  of  the  1  Junior  is  explained 
in  a  moment — it  is  easy  to  pocket,  inexpensive 
to  buy,  and  so  simple  to  operate  that  you  can  be 
sure  of  success  from  the  start.  The  picture  size 
is  2} 4  x  f  4  inches. 

The  lens  is  carefully  tested;  the  shutter, 
with  automatic  snapshot  speeds  of  J/25  and 
i/,50  second  as  well  as  bulb  and  time  actions, 
is  thoroughly  accurate  and  dependable,  and 
with  the  autographic  feature  the  date  and  title 
of  every  picture  can  be  noted  on  the  film  at 
the  time. 


See  the  1  Kodak  Junior  at  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  you  like  to  represent  a 
strong,  well-rated  concern  in  your 
county?  This  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  permanent,  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  taking  orders 
for  a  standard  advertised  brand  of  pure 
canefeeding  molasses.  Big  demand;expe- 
riencenot  necessary.  No  capital  required; 
no  samples  to  buy.  Write  for  particulars. 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &  SYRUP  CO. 
80- A  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

In  tivoiiwao  Since  1865 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

ME  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


/-'•-■--w-  ^  .  Tli*  best  silo  made  for 

II  ■  ■  tin:-  money.  8  x  20, 

1  J  I  ■  j  V  711  $134.25.  all  Other  sizes 
in  proportion.  Sc-nd 
for  circular  and  price  on  any  size  yon  wish, 
ALTON  B.  ASHLEY.  Enex  Junction,  Vermont 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

Coast  and  inland.  Catalog -lmwa  map,  fully  deBcrllies 
money-nm Icing  lantie  tlirnont  nut  Ire  Mate,  many  with 
•itoclt.  tools,  crops ;  prices,  jl.ooo  up  ;  terms  arranged, 
KKKK  copy.  Write  today.  NMV  JKHfiRV  PAKM  AtlESOY, 
IIOIKM  It.  f.  T-vsl  Bldg  .  Pliiltdtlghi*,  Pi  .  ir  tSUfN  Nmtoh  *«..  »  C. 


bonus  would  be  to  adjust  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  pay  the  larger  taxes. 

The  ex-service  man  has  paid  his  war¬ 
time  tax,  and  let.  11s  be  thankful  that  the 
taxes  were  paid  in  time;  but  peace-time 
taxes  now  confront  him.  Problems  in 
loyalty  and  patriotism  are  as  grave  and 
imminent  today  as  they  were  in  1018. 
Is  onr  best  effort  freely  ready  to  help  our 
country  in  every  crisis? 

Massachusetts.  'r.  1*.  chandler. 

College  Students  and  Farmers 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article 
on  page  NS7,  ‘Tollege  Students  and  Hired 
Men.”  I  beg  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Morse’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  mistake  for  a  city  boy  to  go  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  to  learn  to  farm.  Do  not 
the  country  hoys  who  go  into  business  in 
the  city  take  a  course  iu  a  business 
school?  'Phis  Course  is  eilliei  taken  lie- 
fore  entering  business  or  taken  at  night 
school  while  employed.  If  I  may  speak 
from  personal  experience  I  was  a  city 
boy.  and  then  l  enrolled  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  colics?.  Or  course  jusl  going  to 
school  will  not  make  a  farmer,  but  I  do 
believe  that  if  the  city  boy  is  industrious 
and  is  very  serious  about  farming  he  can 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  school  to 
the  practical  side  of  farming  during  the 
Summer  months,  and  after  getting  out 
nf  school.  I  believe  Ibe  I  wo  go  band  iu 
band.  T- 

Centralized  Schools 

I  personally  do  not  believe  in  central¬ 
izing  the  schools,  only  it  seems  very  much 
easier  to  find  teachers  for  a  centralized 
school,  where  they  have  only  one  or  two 
grades  under  them,  than  it  is  to  find  a 
teacher  to  take  a  rural  school,  with  all 
grades,  from  primary  to  eighth.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  try  to  send  small 
children  to  main  road  and  have  them  wait 
iu  cold,  (lamp  weather  for  a  Ims  to  trans¬ 
port  them  to  another  district. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  rural  schools  of  to¬ 
day  are  overcrowded,  milking  it  impossible 
for  the  teachers  to  do  justice  to  t  lie  pupils, 
and  yet  they  get  tlu*  blame.  I  also  be¬ 
lieve.*  as  President  Garfield  did,  that  there 
are  ton  many  children  started  in  school 
too  young  to  sit  in  the  schoolroom  for 
six  hours  each  day.  Nearly  any  child 
ean  be  taught  easier  and  more  clearly 
..niitnnr  nvnmnlost  mid  ohieot  lessons. 


confines  her  hunting  to  our  land,  but  has 
caught  many  woodchucks  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms.  She  can  climb  a  ladder,  shake 
her  right  paw  for  “Good  morning”  or 
“How  do  you  do,”  and  her  left  paw  for 
“Good  night.”  b.  s.  t. 


Give  the  Horse  a  Wide  Bed 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  many  years, 
t  take  two  copies — one  for  myself  and 
one  for  my  employees.  I  consider  it  the 
best  agricultural  paper  published.  I  have 
never  before  felt  like  criticizing,  but  my 
love  for  my  faithful  servants,  the  horses, 
leads  me  to  question  the  article  on  page 
fill”.  “Width  and  Length  of  llorse  Stall 
for  Horses  1,200  to  1.400  Pounds."  ques¬ 
tion  by  G.  A.  B..  Limington,  Me. 

You  say.  “standard  single  horse  stall. 

1  ft.  0  in.  in  width.  Stalls  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  this  are  likely  to  cause  the 
horse  to  got  cast,  although  they  are 
sometimes  made  as  narrow  as  4  ft.” 

I  have  owned  and  used  horses  for  07 
years.  I  am  now  working,  in  different 
lines  of  business.  32  horses.  In  early 
life  I  may  have  used  stalls  4  ft.  0  in, 
wide.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  know 
that  I  used  many  of  them  4  ft.  S  in, 
wide,  and  frequently  found  a  horse  cast 
that  could  not  get  up  until  he  was  pulled 
out  of  his  stall.  If  they  attempted  10  roll 
and  got  their  feet  up  against  the  side  of 
the  stall,  they  were  oast.  About  50  year? 
ago  I  commenced  to  make  my  stalls  0  ft 

2  in.  wide.  Prom  that  date  on  I  had  no 
more  horses  cast  in  the  stall;  no  more 
hips  skinned  in  a  narrow  stall. 

After  watching  the  horses  closely  when 
they  lay  down  and  when  they  got  up  am 
when  they  stretched  out  in  their  stalls 
I  decided  to  make  my  stalls  5  ft.  8  in 
wide.  That  is  my  standard.  A  stall  -! 
ft.  (1  in.  wide  is  too  narrow  for  a  1.000 
lb.  lmrse,  to  say  nothing  about  horse; 
front  1.200  to  1.4(H)  lbs.  Think  of  tlu 
lmrse,  which  cannot  speak  for  himself 
after  a  hard  day’s  work,  put  in  a  stnl 
where  he  cannot  lie  down  and  stretch  hi; 
legs  out  full  length  to  rest.  This  seem! 
to  me  like  cruelty  In  animals.  1  mak< 
my  stalls  10  ft.  long.  1  do  not  like  t< 
find  my  horse  in  the  morning  with  liii 
hind  legs  skinned  and  around  the  bad 
end  of  the  partition  cast  so  he  canrto 
get  UP- 

If  I  put  a  horse  in  a  stall  o  ft.  8  in 
wide.  T  know  he  has  room  to  rest,  and  1 
can  rest  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Pennsylvania.  .T.  E.  PATTERSON. 


Mik*  a  FORDSON  Into  a 
3-PLOW  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 
Demonstrat  infA^entsWanted 

(Fc/f*  Aar  fiJJ  Jcft+r  mat  ion 

a  .Bates  Machine  and  Tractor  Company  » 

M m  1 220  Benton  Si.  (oliet,  Illinois,  u  s.  a 


The  Child 


Turkey  Raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Propagating  Rambler  Roses 

flow  ran  I  propagate  Rambler  roses  by 
cat  tings?  e.  b.  t. 

Glastonbury.  ( !onn. 

It  is  very  easy  to  propagate  Rambler 
roses  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  in  July. 
We  usually  take  the  tip  of  a  branch 
which  has  llowcred.  as  that  ripens  earlier, 
cutting  it  about  8  or  10  in.  long,  the 
lower  end  being  just  below  a  hud.  Trim 
off  some  of  the  foliage  if  there  is  much 
of  it.  and  set  in  mellow  ground  to  a 
depth  which  leaves  about  two  buds  above 
the  ground,  then  invert  a  fruit  jar  or 
other  wide-mouthed  bottle  over  the  cut¬ 
ting.  after  watering  it.  It  is  preferable 
to  place  the  culling  in  a  rather  sheltered 
locality,  and  our  own  practice  is  to  put 
them,  as  a  rule,  under  or  around  the 
parent,  hush.  Very  often  we  do  not  even 
cover  with  a  jar.  but  it  is  more  certain 
to  do  this,  especially  if  the  season  turns 
very  dry  after  the  cutting  is  s?t.  Reave 
the  cutting  un  toll  cited  until  the  next 
Spring,  when  a  high  percentage  of  them 
will  he  rooted,  and  may  be  sot  like  nur¬ 
sery  plants.  If  you  have  a  favorable 
locality  in  a  rose  bed  where  you  can 
water  the  cuttings  and  give  them  clean 
cultivation,  you  would  probably  root  them 
very  well  without  covering  with  a  glass 
jar,  but  it  is  an  added  protection.  Mulch 
during  the  Winter. 

These  roses  are  also  very  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  bending  down  a  matured 
shoot,  in  Spring,  with  a  slight  cutting  or 
heel  in  the  bark  on  the  under  side,  then 
putting  earth  over  the  place  where  they 
are  fastened  in  the  ground.  In  many 
cases  such  layers  will  have  a  great  bunch 
of  roots  the  following  season,  and  may 
then  he  cut  from  the  main  plant,  and  set 
wherever  desired.  Such  roses  as  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  root  very 
readily,  but  some  others  are  a  little  less 
certain. 


Effective  July  20th,  Goodrich  established  a  revised  price  list  that  is  a  base 
line  of  tire  value.  It  gives  the  motorist  the  buying  advantage  of  knowing 
that  whatever  size  tire  he  selects  is  of  the  same  quality  —  the  Goodrich 
one  quality  standard . 

It  gives  him  the  longest  mileage,  the  most  satisfactory  service  hnd  the 
highest  quality  his  money  can  buy.  Results  will  prove  that  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  tire  mileage  at  lower  cost. 

Think  of  being  able  to  buy 


Root  Rot  or  Crown  Rot  of  Cherry 

I  have  a  sweet  cherry  tree  about  six 
years  old,  about  5  in.  in  diameter  at  base 
of  trunk.  Il  has  grown  wfell  :  looked 
thrifty  until  lately.  Now  leaves  are  pale, 
some  red  and  look  ready  to  drop  as  in 
Fall.  I  dug  around  the  tree  where  it 
enters  ground  and  find  no  hark,  a  kind 
of  dry  rot.  The  'tree  an  inch  under  ground 
is  about  1  in.  less  in  diameter  than  di¬ 
rectly  above  ground.  Is  tin's  what  they 
call  crown  rot?  Is  there  anything  1  can 
do  to  save  it?  It  was  loaded  with  blos¬ 
soms  both  this  Spring  and  last  Spring; 
set  no  fruit  last  Spring,  but  set  about 
20  cherries  this  Spring — the  finest  sweet 
cherries  I  ever  saw.  I  bought  for  Na¬ 
poleon.  Tree  stands  in  sandy,  rather 
poor  soil,  on  a  slope  in  a  yard  where  I 
raised  hundreds  of  brooder  chicks.  No 
grass  or  other  vegetation  within  20  ft.  of 
it;  has  been  sprayed  each  Winter. 

Chatham.  N.  J.  c.  L.  w. 

The  tree  described  by  G.  L.  W.  is 
probably  infected  with  crown  rot  or  root 
rot.  a  disease  which  is  also  troublesome 
in  some  sections  on  the  apple,  plum  and 
peach.  After  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
color  and  drop  there  is  little  hope  of  re¬ 
covery,  for  the  disease  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time  and  girdled  the  tree.  The 
only  control  measures  known  are  in  the 
shape  of  precautions.  A  free  should  not 
be  planted  on  newly  cleared  land,  for  the 
disease  seems  ever  prevalent  in  decayed 
wood.  Where  trees  have  been  removed 
another  tree  should  not  be  planted  in  the 
same  place  for  two  or  three  years  if  the 
disease  lias  been  present.  If  a  tree  is  not 
completely  girdled  it  may  he  saved  by 
digging  the  dirt  from  the  infected  part, 
removing  all  diseased  hark  and  wood  aud 
disinfecting.  Then  leave  open  to  the  sun¬ 
shine  for  the  remainder  of  the  Summer. 
Cover  the  roots  again  before  Winter  sets 
in.  T.  H.  1\ 


at  stick  prices  as  these 


BASE  LINE  PRICE 


BASE  LINE  PRICE 


New  base  line  prices  are  also  effective  on  Qoodrich  Fabric  Tires 


SIZE 


BASE  LINE  PRICE 


BASE  LINE  PRICE 


S.  B. 
(Safety) 

« 


$.  B. 

(Safety) 


No  extra  charge  for  excise  tax.  This  tax  is  paid  by  Qoodrich 

This  revised  price  list  affords  the  motorist  a  definite  guide  to  tire 
prices  as  Goodrich  Tires  are  the  definite  standard  of  tire  quality. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Transferring  Bees;  Dwarf  Stocks 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to  go  about 
transferring  a  swarm  of  bees  from  a  plain 
box  hive,  solid  bottom,  which  lias  no 
frames  inside,  into  a  hive  with  frames? 
I  tried  to  force  them  through  with  a  hoe 
escape  by  turning  the  hive  upside-down 
on  top  of  the  empty  hive,  but  this  did 
not  work.  The  reason,  I  believe,  was  lie- 
cause  the  hive  they  are  in  has  glass  in 
the  sides,  which  makes  it  light  Per¬ 
haps  they  might  have  gone  down  through 
the  escape  hut  for  this.  2.  Last  Fall  I 
set  oul  a  number  of  fruit  trees.  Three  of 
these  (dwarf  apple)  are  dead  on  top.  hu* 
are  growing  shoots  below  the  graft  joint. 
Would  these  he  any  good  if  left  to  grow 
up  into  tree  p.  c.  u. 

Binsdoll.  N.  Y. 

1.  A  short  method  for  transferring  the 
bees  described  by  P.  (’.  II.  is  to  place  a 
super  (extra  story)  supplied  with  foun¬ 
dation  and  comb,  over  the  old  box  hive 
and  make  all  joints  tight.  The  queen 
will  go  into  this  and  begin  egg-laying  and 
the  workers  will  follow.  After  a  time, 
remove  the  old  box  hive  and  leave  the 
upper  portion  on  the  stand.  Practically- 
all  the  brood  w  ill  have  been  hatched  from 
the  old  hive  and  the  comb  can  he  re¬ 
moved  and  fastened  in  frames  in  the  new 
hive.  By  smoking  all  the  bees  will  leave 
the  old  hive.  Then  remove  it  and  the 
bees  will  stay  in  the  new  hive. 

2.  When  the  top  of  a  tree  dies  as  far 

down  as  the  stock,  nothing  is  left  except 
some  wild  type.  The  suckers  coining  from 
this  root  or  stock  w  ill  bear  fruit  in  time, 
but  it  will  be  worthless.  Shoots  from 
the  stock  can  be  grafted  or  budded  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  8.  page 
80,2.  T.  u.  Y. 


Before  the  Lightning  Comes — 

have  your  house  and  barn  protected  by 
“R.  H.  Co."  Lightning  Reds.  They're  abso¬ 
lutely  safe;  they  do  not  cost  muck;  they  wiU 
prove  the  most  satisfying  investment  you 
can  make.  Nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  annually  by  lightning  fires!  Good  light¬ 
ning  rods,  correctly  applied,  would  prevent 
all  of  it,  "R.  H.  Co."  Lightning  Rods  are 
approved  by  insurance  companies.  They  have 
made  good  since  1849.  Ask  us  for  free  book¬ 
let,  “Do  Lightning  Reds  Protect?’’ 

The  Reyburn-Hunter-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ljghtmng  Rods  of  a  Better  Kind” 

Dealers  and  Agents 

Write  us  for  ope:. 


Columbian  Rope 


Tape-Marked— Pure  Manila— Guaranteed 

When  you  buy  a  piece  of  rope  ask  for  Col¬ 
umbian,  the  guaranteed  rope,  and  find  the  red, 
white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 

More  serviceable  and  economical  for: 

Stump  Pulling  Filling  the  Icehouse 

Flay  Handling  Handling  Heavy  Machines 

Stretching  Wire  Fence  Lashing  Loads 

Swinging  Scaffolds  Handling  Building  Materials 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “ The  Cordage  City .  ”  New  York 

New  \  ork  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


Folder  showing 
every  knot  you 
will  ever  need  to 
make  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


LIGHTNING 

CONDUCTORS 

nSesT.fi8«9SM» 


NKW  YORK.  (7.  21.  A , 


wUAHANT  ItO  WOIH 

COLUMBIAN  ROUE  CO •■num*, 


isCOtUMOlA  U  ’in*,. » 


This  Tape-Marker  identifies  every  inch  of  our  guaranteed  rope 


MAKIU  UOI.I.AU  an  UOlUt.  SEU  VIE  MEETS 
HtCjllo  »  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
°  •.,»  all  u  t  e  n  si  l s.  Sample  p  a  o  k  ag  o  free 

COLLETTE  Ill'll.  CO., Kept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.T. 
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Notes  from  New  England 

The  Cherry  Cnor. — This  lias  been  a 
remarkable  year  for  cherries  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  rI'<i  be  sure,  the  early  crop  of  sweet 
cherries  suffered  badly  from  the  exces¬ 
sive  rains,  which  caused  the  fruit  to 
crack.  Commercial  growers  had  their 
crops  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  this  account,  but  backyard  gardeners 
everywhere  had  cherries  almost  without 
limit.  The  professional  fruit  growers 
harvested  a  big  crop  of  sour  cherries 
which  were  not  affected  by  the  weather 
conditions.  All  things  considered.  sour 
cherries  make  a  good  crop  to  grow.  The 


Self-supporting  Ladder 

birds  do  not  bother  them  much,  and  they 
are  in  great  demand  for  canning.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best-known  and  perhaps  the  most 
successful  cherry  grower  in  New  England 
is  Ingraham  I.  Margeson  of  Westwood, 
M  ass.  Mr.  Margeson  grows  many  other 
fruits,  particularly  currants  and  pears, 
hut  counts  cherries  as  among  the  best  of 
his  crops.  Having  experimented  with 
many  kinds,  he  says  that  Montmorency 
and  Windsor  are  among  the  most  profit¬ 
able  kinds,  tie  grows  in  large  quantities 
a  variety  called  Hay  State,  which  much 
resembles  Bing,  but  which,  lie  asserts,  is 
entirely  distinct.  There  seems  to  be  no 
nurseryman,  however,  who  sells  this  va¬ 
riety. 

Intensive  Fruit  Farming.  —  Mr. 
Margeson  has  the  reputation  of  growing 
more  fruit  on  a  limited  area  than  any 
other  man  in  the  East.  For  years  other 
fruit  growers  have  been  prophesying  that 
lie  would  come  to  grief  if  be  did  not 
change  bis  methods,  but  lie  still  goes  on 
producing  big  crops  each  year,  and  grow¬ 
ing  more  fruit  on  an  acre  than  tlie  aver¬ 
age  farmer  grows  on  five.  His  career  is 
particularly  interesting  because  he  was 
a  city  business  man  until  lie  began  his 
experiment  in  rural  life  about  16  years 
ago.  He  began  in  a  very  intelligent  way, 
however,  for  he  kept  his  job  in  town  until 
the  land  which  he  purchased  had  been 
put  into  good  tillage  and  partly  planted, 
lie  started  with  only  five  acres,  and  has 
but  seven  at  the  present  time.  Yet  be 
has  made  a  good  living  from  this  small 
farm.  When  lie  set  out  his  orchard  Mr. 
Margeson  used  oilers  of  dwarf  apples  or 
peaches,  some  of  which  still  remain.  Be¬ 
tween  the  trees  there  are  long  rows  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  and  for  a  time 
vegetables  were  planted  ill  wliat  space 
remained.  Now.  however,  the  ground  is 
almost  completely  covered.  Children  do 
most  of  the  picking,  while  Hjo  packing  is 
done  in  a  large  electric-lighted  tent.  Ship¬ 
ment  is  made  very  early  in  the  morning, 
some  iff  tin*  fruit  going  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers.  some  to  smaller  dealers  along  the 
way  to  Boston,  and  the  rest  to  the  city 
itself.  While  Mr.  Margeson  has  beep 
very  successful  in  growing  fruit  in  an 
unusually  intensive  way.  lie  has  at  the 
same  time  given  h:s  little  farm  the  urnst 
constant  attention,  spraying,  cultivating, 
fertilizing  and  irrigating  steadily.  lie 
believes  thoroughly  in  frequent  spraying. 
It  is  only  because  lie  has  handled  the 
farm  in  a  very  intelligent  way  that  he  has 
escaped  disaster. 

Growing  Mint.  It  might  have  boon 
expected  I  hat  prohibition  would  reduce 
the  demand  /or  mint,  mint  juleps  being 
less  in  fashion  than  formerly.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  is  a  steady  call  for 
mint,  which  is  grown  commercially  as 
well  as  in  the  home  garden.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  make  Use.  of  it  for  mint  sauce, 
and  many  housekeepers  use  it.  too.  Of 
course,  nobody  grows  mint  in  a  large 
way.  but  some  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  handle  it.  A  few  greenhouse  men 
crop  it  under  glass  and  bud  it  profitable, 
•is  it  forces  readily.  Mint  is  increased 
hy  runners  which  make  new  plants.  If 
you  want  to  make  a  new  bed.  all  you 
need  to  do  is  separate  as  many  of  the 
young  growths,  each  with  a  piece  of  root 
attached,  as  you  may  need.  They  should 
be  set  about  a  foot  apart.  At  first  they 


enn  be  kept  cultivated  without  difficulty, 
bur  after  a  time  the  bed  becomes  badly 
matted  by  the  growth  of  runners.  If  the 
weeds  can  be  kept  out  reasonably  well,  a 
bed  is  good  for  two  or  three  years.  Sev¬ 
eral  cuttings  can  be  made  during  the 
Summer,  and  when  Fall  comes  it  is  wise 
to  give  the  bed  a  covering  of  well-rotted 
manure,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  cropped 
for  market.  Occasionally  there  is  severe 
loss  if  tlie  Winter  is  cold  with  but  little 
snow.  Still,  the  plants  increase  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  this  loss  is  soon  made  lip.  When 
mint  is  to  be  forced  in  greenhouses,  the 
roots  are  usually  cut  into  square  clumps 
in  the  Fall  and  piled  up  like  so  many 
sods  until  they  are  needed.  When  taken 
inside  they  are  placed  on  benches  and 
kept  we’l  watered.  The  leaves  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  market  by  being  made  into 
small  bunches,  and  the  practice  around 
Boston  is  to  pack  four  dozen  bunches  to 
a  box.  If  necessary,  the  plants  that  have 
been  growing  inside  can  be  used  for  start¬ 
ing  a  new  bed  iii  the  open,  but  it  is  better 
to  use  field-grown  plants. 

Ceubry  Blight.  —  Growers  of  celery 
bad  much  trouble  last  year  with  late 
blight,  so  that  they  will  be  wise  if  they 
take  precautions  this  season.  The  fun¬ 
gus  which  causes  blight  winters  "ver  in 
dead  leaves,  stalks,  old  manure  and  the 
soil  itself.  It  is  r,i  be  controlled  hy  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  should 
be  put  on.  of  course,  before  the  trouble 
appears,  so  that  the  fungus  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  before  its  starts  growth.  It  Is 
best  to  use  as  line  a  spray  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  it  up  at  intervals  of  10  days 
or  two  weeks,  until  the  plants  are  nearly 
mature.  Fate  blight  on  celery  is  bard  to 
check  once  it  gets  started,  so  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
against  it. 

Arranging  Cut  Flowers. — It  is  curi¬ 
ous  how  many  women  will  bring  a  bunch 
of  flowers  into  the  house  and  squeeze 
them  into  a  narrow-mouthed  vase,  without 
realizing _  that  they  have  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  While  we  may  not 


care  to  go  as  far  as  the  .la pan -so,  who 
are  satisfied  with  one  blossom,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  most  artistic  bouquets 
are  obtained  by  using  only  a  few  flowers, 
so  arranged  that  their  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  can  be  admired.  'There  arc 
some  flowers,  like  Bam  bier  roses  and  nas¬ 
turtiums.  which  look  well  when  massed, 
but  as  a  rule  the  best,  effects  are  obtained 
by  using  only  a  few  blooms.  There  is 
another  objection  to  tilling  a  vase  with 
blossoms.  If  the  month  is  completely 
closed  up  by  the  stems,  the  flowers  will 
last  only  a  short  while.  They  wvHl  not 
keep  well,  either,  if  imy  of  the  leaves  are 
in  the  water,  as  they  foul  it  quickly.  It 
is  always  best  to  cut  the  flowers  with  a 
Sharp  knife  rather  than  with  scissors,  for 
scissors  squeeze  the  stems  so  that  they 
can  take  up  less  water.  Flowers  last 
best  if  an  inch  is  cut  from  Hie  stems  each 
day,  and  if  this  can  be  don  ■  under  water, 
so  m well  the  better,  as  then  no  air  can 
enter  the  stems.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  have 
elaborate  vases.  In  fact,  flowers  cut 
from  a  country  garden  often  look  best  in 
some  simple  bolder,  like  an  old-fashioned 
pitcher  or  a  brass  bowl.  Some  flowers, 
like  nasturtiums,  look  particularly  well 
in  a  small,  inexpensive  fish  globe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  globes  are  much 
better  for  flowers  than  they  are  for  fishes. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  bean  pot  which 
has  beCtl  used  until  it  is  nicely  colored 
makes  a  delightful  holder  for  the  warmer- 
lined  garden  blooms. 

Fisting  Sprays  in  the  Garden.-- 
Dusting  sprays  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  in  borne  gardens,  and.  for  that 
matter,  in  the  farmer’s  fields  and  in  the 
orchard.  Now  various  forms  of  dusting 
powders  containing  nicotine  are  being  put 
out  which  are  said  to  be  very  effective  in 
dealing  with  plant  lice.  Dry  Bordeaux 
is  also  being  used,  although  I  suspect  it 
is  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  homemade 
Bordeaux  in  liquid  form.  Dm  arsenate 
of  lead  is  very  effective  in  dealing  with 


chewing  insects  of  all  kinds.  The  dusting 
poisons  can  be  applied  most  readily  with 
one  of  the  guns  or  blower  devices  on  the 
market,  but  if  necessary  can  he  sifted 
through  a  coarse  cheesecloth.  The  aver¬ 
age  gardener  hasn’t  the  time  nor  tin*  in¬ 
clination  to  bother  with  messy,  wot 
sprays,  and  finds  the  dusting  sprays  so 
easy  to  use  that  he  is  likely  to  adopt 
them  for  most  of  his  bug-killing  opera¬ 
tions.  even  though  they  may  he  slightly 
more  expensive  than  wet  sprays. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Farmers  at  Fddyville. 
la.,  are  mining  coal  in  the  pocket  mines 
on  farms  under  tinned  guards,  according 
to  a  report  received  July  20.  The  move 
was  decided  upon  after  they  had  tried 
without  success  to  obtain  coal  for  their 
thrashing  purposes. 

Properties  of  the  Humble  and  Pierce 
Oil  Companies  and  the  Government  fumi¬ 
gation  plant  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lire  July  19.  with  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $600,000. 

The  majority  of  cities  in  Missouri  will 
be  without  running  water,  electricity,  gas 
and  street  railway  and  telephone  service 
unless  the  coal  strike  is  ended  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  B.  It.  Locke  of  Mexico,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Association  of  Public 
Utilities,  asserted  at  St.  Louis  July  20. 

Thirteen  large  freight  boats  operated 
by  a  Buffalo  steamship  company  will  be 
taken  off  the  Great  Lakes  shortly  because 
of  the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  fuel  coal, 
Milwaukee  shippers  learned  July  20. 

Alfred  G.  Oxley,  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Sterling  System  Homes,  Inc.,  of 
1  West  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  indicted 
in  General  Sessions,  New  York.  July  20. 
for  first  degree  grand  larceny.  Judge 
ManeitSO  issued  a  bench  warrant.  Joab 
II.  Ban  ton,  district  attorney,  said  60  nr 
more  persons  declared  they  paid  Oxley 
25  per  cent  cash — a  total  of  about  $30,000 
—for  “ready-cut"  homes  that  were  not 
delivered.  Oxley,  asked  to  explain,  said 
office  expenses  prevented  execution  of  his 
contracts  for  the  present.  He  promised 


to  make  good  later.  One  indictment 
charges  the  promoter  with  getting  $4,100 
from  Mrs.  Marion  Met’artcr  of  Rye.  N. 
Y.  A  second  alleges  he  obtained  Sl.(HM) 
in  Liberty  bonds  from  John  P.  Simmons, 
chemistry  professor  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Arthur  Welsh.  2S.  of  304  Magnolia 
avenue,  Jersey  City.  N.  J..  was  asphyxi¬ 
ated  by  poisonous  exhaust  gases  July  21 
when  he  fell  asleep  in  bis  garage,  leaving 
the  engine  of  bis  car  running.  His  body 
was  found  four  hours  later.  The  fuel 
was  used  up  and  the  engine  had  stopped, 
but  tlie  garage  was  full  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide. 

WASHINGTON.— Pay  men  t  of  the 
American  war  claims  against  Germany 
out  of  the  alien  property  seized  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  during  the  war 
is  the  purpose  of  a  bill  introduced  July  20 
by  Senator  Underwood  (Ala.).  The  bill 
provides  for  the  creation  of  atr  enemy 
property  claims  commission,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate.  Senator  Underwood  ex¬ 
plained  the  aims  of  the  bill,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  on  animated  debate  on  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  in  which  several  Senators,  in¬ 
cluding  Senators  Borah  (Idaho).  Lodge 
t  Mass.  I .  and  Robinson  (Ark.)  took  part. 
Tlie  1  nderwood  proposal  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  views  of  llo*  Administration 
'•n  the  subject.  President  Harding  lias 
indicated  on  numerous  occasions  liis  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  German  citizens  to  pay  the  war  claims 
held  against  the  German  Government  by 
citizens  of  this  nation  so  long  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay. 

Liquor  smuggling  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  law  has 
become  the  subject  of  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  'There  is  in  progress  a 
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discussion  relative  to  several  phases  of 
smuggling,  and  it  is  probable  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  State  Department  to 
tin-  British  Foreign  Office  will  result  in 
ultimately  making  the  United  States  more 
nearly  bone  dry  than  now.  These  repre¬ 
sentations  were  the  outcome  of  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  from  various 
sources,  including  the  prohibition  agencies 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  Liquor 
smuggling  from  Great  Britain  direct,  as 
well  as  from  the  Bahama  Is’ands.  has 
been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  the  State  Dpartment.  As  a  result  of 
its  investigation  and  the  reports  made  by 
the  dry  agencies,  the  department,  it  is  in¬ 
dicated.  lias  put  the  matter  tip  to  the 
British  Government. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Berries 
picked  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  in  the 
far  Northwest,  are  served  on  breakfast 
tables  in  Chicago  SO  hours  later  as  a 
result  of  the  inauguration  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway  of  a  special  express 
refrigerator  train  operating  on  passenger 
schedules  between  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Uhieago.  Heretofore  these  fresh 
fruits  have  either  been  marketed  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  where  they  were 
raised  or  they  have  been  shipped  iu  s'ngle 
cars  by  express  to  Eastern  markets,  it 
was  stated.  T n  (lie  last  few  years  the 
development  of  the  berry  industry  has 
been  so  rapid  in  the  Northwest  that  ad¬ 
ditional  markets  had  to  be  opened.  To 
meet  the  emergency,  the  Northern  Pacific 
this  Spring  arranged  for  special  fruit 
trains,  which  are  now  operating  daily. 
Refrigerator  cars  were  designed  to  travel 
on  the  passenger  schedules,  Tno  fruit 
specials  are  bringing  strawberries,  cher¬ 
ries.  raspberries,  blackberries  and  cran¬ 
berries  from  White  Salmon,  Yakima. 
Puyallup,  and  'Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  val¬ 
leys.  Ttaslion  Island,  Puget  Sound  and 
Lewiston.  Idaho,  These  trains  are  iced 
five  times  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Chicago,  and  make  no  other  stops. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  received  Elbert 
I’.  Baldwin  of  Lakewood.  N.  J..  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  American  Forest  As¬ 
sociation,  at  Borne,  July  20.  and  expressed 
Italy's  appreciation  of  the  association's 
gift  of  5.000.000  Douglas  iir  seeds.  The 
King,  himself  a  forestry  expert,  con¬ 
versed  with  Mr.  Baldwin  >  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  subject,  saving  that  the 
planting  of  the  American  seeds  would 
greatly  extend  (lie  forest  area  in  Italy. 

The  estimated  1022  wheat  harvest  for 
all  countries  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  shows  a  slight  increase  over  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  same  countries  in  1021.  De¬ 
part  meat  of  Agriculture  statistics  just 
issued  show  these  countries’  crops  of 
wheat  will  aggregate  about  2.753.3*6.000 
bushels  this  year,  compared  with  2.72-1,- 
506.000  bushels  last  year,  anrl  with  a  five- 
year  average  ending  with  1013  of  2.557.- 
577.000  bushels.  Russia  is  not  included 
in  the  estimates.  Wheat  acreage  fur  the 
countries  for  which  statistics  are  avail¬ 
able  is  about  101.000.000  acres,  which 
shows  a  general  decrease  compared  with 
1921 . 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

August  5 — Eastern  meeting.  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Soviet v.  New  Paltz. 
N.  Y. 

August  S-10 — Loug  Island  Potato  Tour. 

August  0-  -Summer  meeting.  New  York 
Stale  Horticultural  Society.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

August  15-16 — Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
annual  convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


An  Artistic  Floral  Arrangement 

August  15-1S  -Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  II 

September  7 -fv — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Rochester.  N.  V. 

September  17-23  -Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  15-17  American  Homologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

November  15-25  —  National  Grange, 
Wichita.  Kan. 


Packing  Tent  on  a  Fruit  Farm 


THE  MAILBAG 


Chemicals  Burn  a  Lawn 

I  Imve  put  our  lawn  in  had  condition. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  made  the  mis¬ 
take?  I  generally  give  it  a  dressing  of 
bonemeal  in  middle  of  .Summer.  This 
year  I  gave  it  as  follows;  One  part 
nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  sulphate  of 
potash,  six  parts  acid  phosphate.  20  parts 
bonemeal.  Mixed  all  together  and  spread 
broadcast  by  hand.  In  21  hours  the  lawn 
was  burned  up.  I  spread  it  ou  during 
one  of  our  recent  rainstorms.  Hailey’s 
“Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book”  advises 
these  four  fertilizers  for  lawns,  and  I 
made  the  proportions  much  less  than  he 
advises.  What  would  you  advise  to  do 
now?  w.  H.P. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
chemicals  you  name  which  could  possibly 
burn  the  lawn  as  you  describe,  unless  you 
used  too  heavy  a  dressing.  We  would 
be  willing  to  use  1,000  lbs.  of  such  a 
mixture  per  acre.  You  may  have  used 
too  much,  or  you  may  have  used  some 
poisonous  or  corrosive  chemical  by  mis¬ 
take.  A  mixture  such  as  you  name 
would  not  hurt  grass.  We  think  the 
lawn  will  recover  and  show  green  once 
more  in  a  short  time. 


A  “Snake”  to  Scare  Birds 

In  a  recent  issue  someone  asked  about 
getting  an  artificial  snake  to  put  in  trees 
to  keep  birds  away  from  cherries.  Pieces 
of  rope  about  ft.  long  put  Tip  near  the 
top  of  the  trees  answer  the  purpose. 
Sparrows  especially  bothered  a  big. 
black,  sweet  cherry  tree,  and  we  put  a 
piece  of  rope  in  it  and  they  have  not 
disturbed  the  cherries  since.  The  tree  is 
loaded  with  late  cherries  at  the  present 
time.  Mrs.  c.  R.  Y. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 


A  Roomier  Open  Car — A  Greater  Chassis 

You  can  have  no  appreciation  of  smoothness  is  even  more  pro- 

what  this  price  buys  until  you  nounced.  You  will  instantly  note 

examine  and  drive  it.  its  greater  beauty.  Its  care  and 

rr-,  , ,  i  j  r-  t  attention  are  easier,  cleaner, 

To  all  that  made  Essex  such  a  more  convenient. 

wonderful  value  in  the  past  are 

added  refinements  and  comforts  “  W1  reveal  a  charm  you  never 
never  before  offered  in  a  car  of  suspected  in  any  except  the  large 
its  price  class.  Roomier  seating,  costly  cars. 

wider  doors  and  greater  riding  jt  f  oves  in  Service 

ease,  contribute  something  new  ^ 

in  personal  comfort.  Old  owners  tell  you  of  a  car  so 

enduringly  designed 
and  built  that  its  per¬ 
formance  improves  for 
thousands  of  miles. 

But  today’sEssex  com¬ 
bines  advantages  no 
earlier  owner  knows. 
Go  see,  and  ride  in  it. 
It  is  the  best  Essex 
ever  built,  and  at  the 
lowest  price. 


Peach  Borers  and  Tobacco 

Tobacco  dust,  as  you  say,  will  do  the 
work  for  cucumber  beetles.  It  will  also 
keep  borers  out  of  peach  trees  if  used 
freely  at  top  of  ground  and  just  below. 
It  is  also  good  fertilizer  for  the  trees. 

North  Carolina.  II.  D.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  new  to  us.  We  did 
not  know  that  tobacco  dust  will  kill 
peach  borers. 


The  Result  of 
Three  Years’ 
Experience 

Back  of  the  new  Essex 
is  all  we  learned  in 
building  70,000  earlier 
Essex  cars.  Finer  pre¬ 
cision  standards  have 
resulted  and  Essex 


A  Dog  and  Woodchucks 

We  have  seen  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  killing  woodchucks,  and  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  Peter’s  story. 
Peter  followed  our  team  home  just  before 
Christmas.  l!)20.  lie  was  minus  both  a 
name  and  a  collar.  We  called  him  a 
“Christmas  present,”  and  he  seemed  to 
want  a  Christmas  present  of  a  home.  At 
any  rate,  be  stayed  with  us,  and  before 
long  we  wanted  him  to  stay. 

The  Summer  before  the  woodchucks 
had  destroyed  the  garden  and  tramped 
down  the  grain.  We  tried  every  way 
to  catch  them,  and  couldn’t.  Very  soon 
in  the  Spring  Peter  began  bunting  wood¬ 
chucks.  lie  was  soon  killing  one  every 
day.  sometimes  three.  When  one  gets  in 
a  stone  wall  and  be  can’t  get  it  out,  be 
barks  until  someone  comes  to  help  him. 
Just  move  a  few  stones — Peter  does  the 
rest.  Tn  one  week  we  know  that  he  killed 
11  woodchucks. 

This  Summer  lie  is  at  it  again,  but, 
needless  to  say,  there  are  not  so  many 
woodchucks  about.  He  watches  every 
woodchuck  hole  and  stone  wall  on  three 
farms,  and  is  very  business-like  about  it, 
going  the  rounds  every  day.  That  is  how 
a  little  dog  earned  for  himself  a  home, 
a  name,  and  a  license  collar.  G.  R.  C. 

New  York. 


Wider  Seats 

Wider  Doors 

Lubricated  with 
an  oil  can  —  no 
messy  grease 
cups. 

Thief-proof  Lock, 
reduces  insur¬ 
ance  cost  15  °/o 
to  20%. 


Touring,  $1095  Cabriolet,  $1195  Coach,  $1295 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  Detroit 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Worms 

Since  writing  about  the  use  of  pump¬ 
kin  seeds  for  worms  iu  dogs  ‘and  cats,  I 
have  received  several  requests  for  more 
definite  directions.  Cats  will  eat  the 
dried  seeds,  either  cooked  or  raw.  and 
will  often  beg  for  them  when  needed. 
Four  or  five  seeds  are  usually  enough  at 
a  rime,  though  one  cat  who,  to  the  horror 
of  his  mistress,  ate  20  at  one  sitting, 
suffered  no  ill  effect.  For  my  dogs,  which 
are  full-grown  collies,  I  cook  and  grind 
or  cut  up  the1  seeds  and  put  them  with 
the  food  with  the  water  they  were  cooked 
in.  though  l  am  not  sure  there  is  much 
good  in  the  water.  Fifteen  or  20  at  a 
time  are  not  too  many.  They  may  be 
cooked  and  added  to  the  dough  of  dog 
bread  and  so  baked, 

I  have  not  bad  experience  with  different 
sized  dogs,  so  can  say  nothing  definite 
about  the  relative  number  of  seeds  to 
give,  but  they  are  harmless  to  animals, 
though  fatal  to  worms.  I  think  the  seeds 
should  bo  dried  and  not  fed  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  green.  MRS.  c.  W.  PAUL. 


Every  Seed  In  a 
Packed  Seed-Bed 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OI^LY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
_  Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

'  Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
r»Ul  all  about  Pum  »nd  Vainting  tor  DurabiUtv,  Valu 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOtj  with  Sample  Cards 
Writa  me.  DO  IT  SOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mlxsd  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  184. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Every  Ounce  / 
of  Fertilizer  f 
AttheRootsf 

<Sttrface_\_ 

^Tirrowhotton^ 


Here  is  the  tool  for  fast  economical 
fertilizing.  Wastes  nothing.  This  drill  is 
equipped  with  the  Disc  Shoe,  our  special 
Improved  Double  Run  Grain  Feed  and 
Improved  Star  Fertilizer  Feed.  With 
this  drill  and  without  an  additional  part 
70  different  gradually  increased  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fertilizer  can  be  sown. 


Tho  Peoria  rnakoa  every  seed  count.  Equipped  with  our  famous  Disc  Shoo  Furrow  Opener.  Com* 
bines  nilvnntafres  of  the  single  disc  for  cutting  trash  and  penetrating  hard  ground,  with  the  shoe 
for  forming  furrow  and  de  positing  the  seed.  The  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener  is  the  oniy  one 
that  bows  every  eovd  at  an  exact,  even  depth,  in  a  packed  furrow.  No  seed  touches  the 
disc  and  tio  dirt  falls  back  Into  the  furrow  Until  afler  lire  seed  is  deposited.  No 
practical,  progrr>ti*ive  farmer  can  fait  to  see  the  many  money-making  and  money-  .  o  ^  m 
saving  ad  Van  i  agec  of  tins  wonderful  Disc  Shoe  Funow  Opeuer. 

There  pro  also  many  other  advantages  I  M 

in  IVori*  brills,  each  ono  just  :.s  superior  Si  R.  -  -  •  tr  jr  -  - - — 

as  the  Disc  Shoe  Furrow  Opener.  Send  us 

your  namo  and  adthv-  on  a  postal  now  for  CJ  I VtMISiE »  I ?  j  f* FH 

eata Jugitu  all  details  ot  cu.:'. ruction. 

Let  us  prove  to  vou  that  it  will  pay  you  tog  I / i 5 
discard  your  present  method,  even  a  ncwC  ^  <  X 

Union  Combined,  \\ ill  yv>U  spend  a  penny 

for  a  postal  now  to  got  nil  the  facts?  Ask  *  ***  'ILL— ,-y  -  — 

for  prices  on  tho  size  drill  you  want,  ~  t  FAW  §T  \/ 

Peoria  Drill  and  Seedej^^^^^K:  jj|  ^  j|  ijjjj 


nterest  Tax  Free 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

THESE  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  improved  farm  property  :  farms 
are  regularly  inspected  to  sec  that  security  is 
maintained.  They  are  also  secured  by  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  capital  and 
reserves  aggregating  over  $30, 000,000.  Bonds 
can  be  had  in  the  amount  of  $40,  $100, $500, etc. 
Price— Par  and  accrued  interest. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


I.\  Texas  tlm  short  notion  crop  forced 
a  large  number  of  negroes  to  the  cities. 
One  of  these  applied  for  a  job  at  oue  of 
the  large  employment  agencies.  “There’s 
a  job  open  at  the  Fugle  laundry,”  said 
the  man  behind  the  desk.  “Want  it?” 
The  applicant  shifted  uneasily  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  “Tell  you  how  it  is. 
boss,  he  said,  finally.  “I  sure  does  want 
a  job  mighty  bad.  but  l  ain’t  never  washed 
a  eagle.” — Credit  Lost. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Last  Spring  I  told  how  the  class  in 
horticulture  at  Columbia  University  came 
to  Hope  Farm  one  blustering  March  day 
and  trimmed  a  block  of  young  apple  trees. 
They  did  iheir  best,  or  their  worst,  in 
showing  the  young  tree  how'  to  shoot,  and 
these  trees  ’  have  certainly  responded. 
Many  of  them,  as  a  result  of  this  educa¬ 
tional  pruning,  are  giving  their  first  crop 
this  year.  These  trees  are  Wealthy,  and 
possibly  the  variety  habits  have  more  to 
do  with  this  early  fruiting  than  the  wealth 
of  learning  which  these  students  brought. 
At  any  rate,  the  class  came  again  on 
.f uly  22  to  look  things  oyer  D  was  not 
exactly  the  same  group,  for  naturally  the 
Summer  classes  change  each  year.  There 
was  a  sculptor,  various  artists,  musicians, 
literary  people^ — all  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  an  orchard.  One  would  surely  think 
that  a  sculptor  would  he  an  expert  in 
shaping  the  head  of  a  tree,  and  an  artist 
or  a  musician  surely  ought  to  prune  a 
tree  to  a  harmonious  top.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  all  fine  folks,  and.  as  the  sequel 
proved,  about  the  finest  “sports”  who  over 
faced  a  deluge. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  spent  some  little  time  looking  over 
such  "novelties*’  as  Hope  Farm  has  to 
show.  For  example,  there  is  our  sawdust 
potato  culture.  We  took  a  piece  of  weedy 
old  sod  hack  of  the  house,  put  on  a  coat 
nf  manure,  and  plowed  it  all  under  deeply. 
The  surface  was  smoothed  over,  and  po¬ 
tato  seed  pieces  planted  about  •!  in.  deep 
and  about  IS  in.  each  way.  M.v  neighbor 
has  abandoned  an  old  icehouse,  leaving 
a  great  pile  of  rotten  sawdust.  We  had 
access  to  this,  and  after  the  potatoes  were 
planted  we  hauled  enough  of  that  saw¬ 
dust  to  cover  the  entire  patch  M  to  4  in. 
deep.  The  potato  plants  came  up  through, 
lint  very  few  weeds  or  grass  .plants  have 
made  their  appearance.  While  just  out¬ 
side  this  patch  the  sod  is  like  a  weedy  old 
pasture,  only  a  few  extra  adventurous 
weeds  have  made  their  way  up  through 
the  sawdust.  The  vines  are  big  and 
strong,  and  the  potatoes  are  forming 
under  the  mulch  in  great  shape.  Com¬ 
bined  with  this  sawdust  culture  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  potato  seed.  At  one  side  are 
about  15  rows  from  seed  taken  right  out 
of  our  cellar.  At  the  other  side  is 
a  patch  from  certified  seed  grown  in 
Northern  Vermont.  A  blind  man  could 
tell  the  difference.  The  certified  seed  is 
larger,  greener  and  move  vigorous .  in 
every  way.  The  contrast  is  just  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  t  unt  between  a  purebred,  v  Ml- fed 
cow  and  a  common  grade  or  scrub.  Not 
tmlv  arc  the  vines  larger  and  stronger, 
but  1  am  satisfied  that  more  tubers  are 
being  formed  lieluw  ground,  and  that  they 
are  growing  faster. 

*)t  :Je  #  &  Jfc 

Our  visitors  were  much  interested  in 
what  we  call  our  Dixie  patch.  There  are 
rows  of  peanuts,  cotton  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  growing  side  by  side,  all  vigorous  and 
thriving.  The  peanuts  and  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  arc  quite  sure  to  get  through,  and 
give  us  some  sort  of  crop.  1  !i •  ‘  cotton  is 
now  about  lx  in.  high — some  of  it  two 
feet.  Southern  people  who  look  at  it 
sai  it  will  make  its  (lower  and  may  start 
a  little  lint.  We  shall  see  about  that: 
but.  of  course.  1  am  not  advocating  cot¬ 
ton  as  a  crop  for  North  Jersey.  In  Smith 
Jersey  I  think  it  could  be  made  to  pay 
if  cotton  ever  again  went  to  war  prices. 
Another  thing  which  greatly  interested 
our  friends  was  what  I  call  our  fodder 
experiment.  Here  T  have  Luce  s  Favorite 
corn,  Sudan  grass.  Wilson  Soy  beans 
and  Black-eye  cow  peas  gfowin"  side  by 
side.  1  want  to  see  what  crop  can  be 
grnwoj  in  our  young  orchard  and  give  us 
most  fodder.  On  n  fruit  Uinti  with  lii&h- 
prio  1  land,  it  rarely  pars  to  grow  hay, 
y t »t  there  must  be  some  fodder  crops,  and 
the  place  to  grow  them  is  betwen  the  rows 
,,f  young  trees.  In  this  experiment  the 
coni  started  off  li’-st  and  jumped  ahead  ot 
the  oi hers.  Then  the  Sudan  grass  began 
to  gain.  It  is  now  level  with  the  corn, 
and  b\  September  15  will  be  several  feet 
higher.  1  call  it  “great  stuff.’'  The  Soy¬ 
beans  and  cow  peas  will  not  grow  as  high 
as  the  corn,  yet  they  may  make  stronger 
f.md  and  thus  be  worth  more.  <>f  the 
four,  however,  1  would  lake  Sudan  grass. 

*  $  *  *  * 

We  all  went  out  into  the  young  peach 
orchard,  ami  I  told  our  friends  they  could 
practice  heading  as  many  trees  as  they 
liked.  So  1  walked  off  and  let  them  cut. 
They  practiced  on  several  trees  planted 
ui is  year,  and  on  some  with  two  years 
growth.  First  they  lookc  l  at  a  bearing 
Tree,  to  get  an  idea  of  how  the  limbs 
should  spread  out.  and  then  they  under¬ 
took  to  trim  so  that  Lite  young  head  should 
grow  into  proper  shape.  It  certainly  re- 
1 1 p i rCs  a  good  eye  to  estimate  distance  and 
size  on  a  shoot  just  starting  out  of  a  tree. 
That  is  why  1  should  think  an  artist  or 
a  sculptor  would  make  a  great  success  in 
shaping  a  tree.  In  between  two  rows  of 
v.miig  peach  trees  we.  have  just  planted 
ubnut  !M)0  Marshals  strawberry  plants. 
They  average  about  IN  in.  apart  each  way. 
The  runners  will  he  cut  off,  and,  ot  course, 
the  ground  will  be  kept  dean.  Before 
the  peach  trees  conic  Into  bearing  1  am 
sure  we  can  pick  2. quarts  from  this 
small  patch.  That  seemed  like  a  big  story 
lo  those  ('ohimbia  students,  but  il  can  be 
done.  We  spent  some  little  time  looking 
at  a  potato  experiment  at  the  lower  farm. 
Here  the  land  was  plowed  and  fitted  and 
marked  •“»  ft.  each  way.  and  furrowed  one 
way.  At  each  cross-section,  or  hill,  we 


planted  a  good-sized  potato  piece,  and 
covered  it  with  a  hoe.  Then  a  good  sized 
dose  of  chicken  manure  was  dropped  on 
top  of  each  hill.  I  presume  it  would 
mean  2  to  “>  lbs.  at  each  place.  After  a 
few  days  this  manure  was  covered  by 
running  u  small  plow  along  the  row;  then 
it  was  mixed  by  running  a  harrow  over 
the  field.  I  should  have  used  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  the  manure,  but  we  did  not 
have  any  left  when  the  potatoes  were 
planted,  and  T  just  thought  1  would  see 
what  the  manure  would  do.  Well,  it  has 
made  those  vines  jump  up  into  the  air. 
We  straightened  up  several  hills,  and  the 
vines  reached  above  the  waist.  I  never 
saw  such  vines  before.  The  tubers  arc 
forming  ill  large  uumbers.  but  they  are 
small  yet,  as  would  be  expected.  If  we 
can  have  three  weeks  more  of  growth, 
there  xvill  he  a  big  yield,  but  blight  is  due, 
and  this  is  just  th<>  weather  for  it.  It  is 
as  pretty  a  race  as  ever  was  staged  on 
any  track.  Another  thing  about  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  the  fact  that  we  have  certi¬ 
fied  seed  from  three  different  localities — 
side  by  side ;  New  York.  Vermont  and 
Maine  have  all  contributed.  One  thing  I 
wanted  to  fiud  out- — that,  is  whether 
chicken  manure  will  increase  scab.  It  is 
all  of  live  years  since  potatoes  were  grown 
on  this  soil.  The  ‘‘certified”  seed  is,  of 
course,  guaranteed  free  from  disease.  I 
did  not  “treat”  the  seed,  as  the  ground 
seemed  free,  and  the  seed  ought  to  be. 
Yet.  on  one  part  of  the  field  we  find  quite 
a  little  scab,  while  the  crop  on  other  parts 


is  entirely  free  thus  far.  I  can.  under¬ 
stand  that  chicken  manure  might  increase 
the  scab  germs,  if  any  were  present,  but 
where  did  they  come  from  in  tin's  case? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  friends  had  their  box  luncheon  out 
on  the  lawn.  We  just  put  l  he  coffee,  dough 
nuts,  etc.,  on  a  table  and  let  them  help 
themselves.  It  was  a  great,  day  for  our 
children  to  help.  <  )iie  man  wanted  to  know 
how  we  managed  to  keep  our  little  folks 
so  well.  1  suppose  our  doctor’s  bill  would 
seem  ridiculously  small.  The  children 
have  milk;  that,  is  the  foundation  of  child 
health.  Then  there  is  always  plenty  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  entire  wheat  bread 
and  blitter,  enough  of  sleep,  not  too  much 
work  and  time  for  play.  That  takes  care 
of  the  body,  and  an  effort  to  do  something 
worth  while  for  other  folks  keeps  the 
mind  healthy.  It  was  hot  after  lunch, 
and  there  was  a  grumble  or  two  in  the 
air,  but  we  all  started  up  the  hill  to  see 
how  those  young  trees  were  recovering 
from  their  pruning.  The  Furman  peach 
trees  were  ablaze  with  their  red  fruit. 
We  all  stopped  to  eat  a  few.  and  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  studying  brown 
rot.  for  Carman  usually  shows  that  more 
than  any  other  variety  we  have.  Then 
there  was  this  year’s  planting  nf  straw¬ 
berries.  They  could  hardly  be  better, 
and  naturally  we  had  to  slop  and  learn 
how  to  put  down  or  pot  the  layer  plants. 
Then  we  all  went  on  slowly  over  the  hill, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  look  at  some 
particularly  interesting  tree.  There  is  a 


long  walk  through  the  woods  before  we 
eome  to  the  orchard  where  these  young 
trees  were  jiruued.  and  we  were  all  so 
interested  that  we  did  uot  notice  how 
the  sky  was  darkening  overhead.  As  we 
came  out  of  the  woods  we  stepped  right 
into  what  l  believe  is  to  he  our  best  or¬ 
chard.  There  are  McIntosh  trees  planted 
10  ft,  each  way.  and  '‘tillers”  of  Wealthy 
each  20  ft.  The  Wealthy  trees  this  year 
are  covered  with  fruit,  and  as  a  splinter 
of  snn  broke  through  for  a  moment  they 
hung  as  red  as  blood. 

***** 

But  even  as  we  stood  admiring  them 
our  Jersey  weather  turned  a  sudden  and 
complete  somersault.  The  light  faded  out 
and  there  came  a  sudden  patter  of  rain. 
We  all  ran  under  a  dump  of  big  oak  trees 
at  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  thinking  it 
would  soon  he  over.  The  thick  foliage 
above  ns  spread  out  like  an  umbrella,  and 
for  a  time  we  were  safe,  but  suddenly  and 
without  warning  something  seemed  to 
break  in  one  of  those  big  clouds  over  us. 
the  bottom  dropped  out.  and  there  came 
a  Hood  of  water.  Slowly  it  made  its  way 
through  the  oak  leaves.  First  a  drop, 
then  two  drops  tied  together,  then  a 
trickle,  then  a  stream  of  water  from  a 
spout.  It  was  a  liot  day.  and  most  of 
us  had  dressed  for  a  sweaty  walk,  and 
in  live  minutes  we  were  all  as  wet  as 
animated  mop  rags.  The  sculptor,  the 
artist,  the  scientist  and  the  poet  were  all 
on  even  terms  in  the  plain  democracy  of 
a  New  Jersey  ducking.  There  was  one 


A  “Jim-Dandy”  Truck 

Model  K-16  One  Ton 


It’s  a  Jim-Dandy!  That’s  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  GMC  one  ton  truck. 

Fast  on  the  road,  powerful  in  the  hard  go¬ 
ing  and  economical  all  the  time,  this  sturdy 
honest -to -goodness  truck  is  just  a  “Jim- 
Dandy”  for  the  farm. 

It  will  haul  produce,  stock,  milk  and  any 
other  kind  of  load  better  and  cheaper  than 
a  motor  truck  has  ever  done  before. 

For  this  GMC  has  improvements  which 
are  away  in  advance  of  ordinary  motor 
truck  construction  and  which  make  possi¬ 
ble  more  continuous  haulage,  lower  operat¬ 
ing  and  lower  maintenance  costs.  Such 
features  as  Removable  Cylinder  Walls, 
Pressure  Lubrication,  Removable  Valve 
Lifter  Assemblies  and  Instantaneous  Gov¬ 
ernor,  are  all  designed  to  produce  the  kind 
of  performance  that  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  a  motor  truck  on  the  farm. 

Model  K-16  is  a  real  motor  truck,  built 
entirely  of  truck  units — no  passenger  car 
parts  used. 


In  addition  it  is  built  in  the  most  approved 
designs  of  motor  truck  construction.  For 
instance,  this  one  ton  truck  has  Magneto 
Ignition,  admittedly  the  most  reliable  type. 

The  Ignition  is  simple,  just  four  wires 
leading  from  the  Magneto  to  the  spark 
plugs  and  all  in  the  open  where  it  can  be 
readily  inspected. 

The  Model  K-16  also  has  Electric  Lights, 
Starter  and  Generator  with  a  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  built  especially  for  motor  truck  use 
and  of  extra  capacity.  The  wiring  is  all 
carried  in  metal  conduits  and  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  Ignition  System. 

Demountable  Rims,  Cord  Tires,  Pressure 
Gun  lubrication  of  the  chassis.  Extra 
Switch  for  spot  light  and  Interchangeable 
Brake  Rods  are  other  GMC  refinements. 

No  truck  of  like  quality  has  ever  been  offered  at  as 
low  a  price  as  this  chassis — $1295  at  the  factory. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet  “Motor  Trucks  on 
the  Farm.” 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


1  Ton  $1295,  2  Ton  $2375  Chassis  only,  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

3)/2  Ton  $3600,  5  Ton  $3950  Tax  to  be  Added 


General  Motors  Tirades 
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umbrella  in  the  crowd,  and  six  people 
tried  to  get  under  it.  Oh.  how  it  did 
rain!  It  made  me  think  of  the  time  I 
went  to  the  Sunday  school  picnic  in  an 
open  grove,  and  just  such  a  shower  started 
in.  Part  of  the  crowd  got  into  the 
wagons:  the  rest  of  us  crowded  under 
trees,  where  we  were  soaked  from  head 
to  foot.  I  Shall  never  forget  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife.  Her  hair  was  down  and 
streaming  with  water,  her  bonnet  was  re¬ 
duced  to  wood  pulp,  and  her  clothes  hung 
to  her  like  the  feathers  on  a  wet  hen. 
And  yet  she  held  up  her  head  and  started 
singing  a  hymn.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  most  appropriate  at  such  a  time? 

"There  shall  he  showers  of  blessings, 
Precious  revival  again. 

Over  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
Sound  of  abundance  of  rain  !" 

Very  appropriate,  certainly,  and  every¬ 
one  joined  in  and  forgot  his  ducking.  I 
suppose  1  might  have  started  that  same 
song,  though  I  doubt  if  many  of  those 
drenched  pilgrims  knew  it.  They  had  to 
make  a  train  at  four  o’clock,  and.  like 
good  soldiers,  they  did  not  intend  to  stand 
there  and  be  slaughtered.  So  all  at  once 
they  started  out  into  the  rain  in  a  wild 
rush  for  the  house,  half  a  mile  away.  Few 
of  them  knew  just  where  it  was,  but  they 
ran  in  an  easterly  direction.  Rain !  Just 
as  they  started  the  Jersey  weather  man 
did  his  best,  or  worst,  and  let  out  a  reg¬ 
ular  flood.  (Jreat  rivers  ran  down  the 
hills.  You  could  hardly  see  your  way 
through  the  falling  water.  And  after 
five  minutes  of  this  deluge  the  sun  came 
out  smiling  as  bright  as  on  a  May  morn¬ 
ing.  Well,  they  all  made  the  farmhouse 
after  many  thrilling  adventures.  The 
women  were,  as  wet  as  mermaids,  while  the 
men  left  great,  tracks  of  drip  as  they 
walked  along.  Yet  that  was  the  greatest 
"bunch  of  sports”  1  ever  saw.  Why.  you 
couldn't  wash  the  sweetness  of  good  na¬ 
ture  out  of  them.  They  took  it  as  a 
joke — a  legitimate  part  of  the  game.  Next 
year  they  might  be  lost  on  the  desert 
without  water.  Let’s  soak  in  all  we  can 
now.  so  as  to  be  ready  for  it!  That  was 
the  spirit  they  showed.  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  stayed  over  a  train  and  dried  their 
clothes:  the  others  went  right  off  in  their 
wet  garments,  as  dry  in  spirit  as  they 
were  wet  in  body.  And  then  we  all  re¬ 
membered  that  we  never  did  get  a  chance 
to  see  how  those  pruned  trees  have  grown. 
It  i.s  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  take 
tilings,  wet  or  dry,  just  as  they  come — 
all  as  part  of  the  game.  it.  w.  c. 


Shall  We  Grow  Rye? 

A  press  bulletin  front  the  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station  contains  a  short  note 
by  I..  E.  Thatcher,  assistant  agronomist, 
against  the  plan  of  growing  rye : 

"It  is  difficult,"  he  says  to  keep  wheat- 
fields  clean  when  rye  is  grown  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  even  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  rye  in  wheat  lowers  its  milling 
quality  and  price,” 

In  a  150-mile  tour  north  and  west  from 
Wooster,  Mr.  Thatcher  inspected  133 
fields  of  wheat,  40  of  which  showed  a 
mixture  of  rve  varying  from  5  to  35  per 
cent.  More  bushels  of  the  hardier  and 
better  varieties  of  wheat,  such  us  Gladden 
and  Trumbull,  than  of  rye,  may  be  grown 
on  most  soils  of  the  State.  The  market 
price  of  clean  wheat  is  one-third  to  one- 
italf  higher  than  that  of  rye,  and  its 
feeding  value  equally  as  good.  The  10- 
year  average  acreage  of  rye  grown  in 
Ohio  is  less  than  30,000 ;  that  of  wheat, 
more  than  2,000.000  acres.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  especially  the  disparity  in 
value  and  yield,  the  agronomist  suggests 
that  it  may  be  wise  to  abandon  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  rye  in  many  localities. 

Very  likely  that  is  sound  advice  In 
most  wheat  growing  sections,  but  there 
are  other  places  where  rye  is  more  Valu¬ 
able  than  wheat.  In  our  own  locality 
rye  straw  sells  for  more  than  hay,  while 
the  grain,  mixed  with  corn  and  ground, 
makes  a  good  feed.  As  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  cover  crop,  few  plants  are  better 
than  rye.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  and, 
under  the  roughest  conditions,  and  it 
makes  a  great  crop  for  plowing  under.  It 
will  give  a  fair  crop  where  wheat  would 
fail.  We  like  it  better  than  wheat  as  a 
nurse  Crop  for  seeding,  and  it  is  superior 
for  bedding  or  for  covering  strawberries. 
There  i.s  no  use  denying  the  statement 
that  rye  is  a  nuisance  when  mixed  with 
wheat  or  other  small  grains,  yet  there  are 
some  places  where  it  will  pay  to  grow 
rye  instead  of  wheat  as  a  small  grain. 


State  Fair  Dates 

Connecticut — Hartford.  September  4-S. 

Indiana  Indianapolis.  September  4-9. 

Michigan  Detroit.  September  1-10. 

Minnesota  Mainline.  September  2-9. 

New  England.  Worcester,  September 

2-G. 

West  Virginia  Wheeling,  September 
4-9. 

Kentucky — Louisville.  September  11-16. 

New  York — Syracuse.  September  11-16.  I 

Vermont — White  River  Junction,  Sep¬ 
tember  12-15. 

Illinois — Springfield,  September  16-23. 

New  Jor.se\  Trenton.  September  25-30. 

Kansas  4  lutehinson,  September  10-22. 

Ohio — Columbus,  September  2S-Octo- 
ber  2. 

Virginia — Richmond,  October  2-10. 


LEES  Smile  at  Miles 


c&fhy  Mr.  Curtis  has 
lee  Puncture-proofe  on 

new  Pierce  fxrrow 


puncture  Proof  Tires 


*7  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  service  and  mileage  received 
from  Lee  Puncture-proof  Cords  put  on  my  5500  pound  FUT  touring  car,  over  a  year 
ago.  /  drive  this  car  all  over  the  Kansas  Oil  Fields,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over 
all  kinds  of  roads  and  have  ye'  to  he  delayed  by  any  kind  of  tire  trouble,  and  the  speed¬ 
ometer  shows  that  they  have  been  driven  11,298  miles.  So,  you  can  see  why  I  equipped 
my  new  Pierce-Arrow  with  P,  P ,  Cords  " 


IN  this  letter,  Mr.  Ed.  T.  Curtis,  of  Curtis  &  Wells,  Kansas-City  Live  Stock 
Commission  Merchants,  sums  up  the  feeling  of  security  enjoyed  by  Lee 
Puncture-proof  tire  users,  everywhere. 

Lee  Puncture-proofs  are  the  only  pneumatics  especially  adapted  to  auto¬ 
motive  equipment  on  the  farm.  Every  farm  vehicle,  including  passenger 
car  and  truck,  is  used  for  business,  and  it  has  long  ago  been  proven  that  every 
business  car  gains  efficiency  from  Puncture-proof  tire  equipment. 

Even  the  regular  Fabric  and  the  Cord  tires  of  Lee  manufacture  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality — equal  to  the  best  the  market  affords. 

The  Lee  Dealer  will  demonstrate  the  safety  and  saving  advantage  of  this  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  pneumatic — show  you  why  it  carries  a  cash  refund  guarantee 
against  puncture. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  «—  245  WeSI  55 ,h  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CACiroaisa  csksuohocmk  9&. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living- 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

c_An  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

44  A  Civilizing-  Ag-ent  for  Agriculture  ”  . 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

"The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . . . 

State . . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


PothonI 

Refvur 

book 


Why  spend  dollars 
(or  iepairs  surli  as 
leaky  motor  radi¬ 
ators!,  etc.,  when  a 
tew  emits'  worth  of 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

wilt  do  '  Write  Tor  FKEE  hook  and 
lea i  u  how  Smooth-On  can  save  you 
dollars  on  motor  and  household 
repairs.  Sold  by  Hardware  and 
tieneral  Stores  ui  ii-oz.,  1  lb.  aud  3-lb. 
tins.  Also  in  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dopt.  39-M.  Jersey  City.  H.  J..  U  S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  N?l 

For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


Metal  -ROOFING  Felt 
Galvanized  —  LEADC  LA  D  —  Felt 
Metal  Shingles  -  Spouting  •  Paint  -  Wire  Fence 
Barb  Wire  -  Auto  Tires 

WRITE  FOR  DELIVERED  PRICK  TO  YOUR  STATION 
CONSUMERS*  MEG.  A  SUPPLY  4  0. 

P.  4>.  Box  S-PJ  -  Mou nd. v  lilt-.  YV.  Va. 


FOR  50  YEARS 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Writs  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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THE  li  0&IXES8  FAR  Mil  It'S  PAPER 

A  National  YVetM.v  Journal  for  Country  anil  Suburban  Home* 

Ext  a liUtfhed.  WO _ 

Publklied  weekly  by  ilu>  Rural  Publishing  Company,  3SS  ffe.l  SOth  Strect.New  fork 

Hf  uukiiT  W.  Ciu-uKi  wood.  Vifsident  amt  Editor. 

Jonv  .1.  UibbON,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

WM.  I >] i.t.on,  Secretary.  Mus.  E.  T.  K ( i . F,  Asrociale  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  ITiiiveraiJ  Portal  Tnlon,  S2.0k  Jfnnit  in  money 
order,  exprew*  order,  personal  check  Or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Cliis*  Matter. 
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“A  SQUARE  DKAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  t  his  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  uee  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advert i Ht* it:  or  mtRleudinr  advertisement*  in  our  column.*',  and  any 
such  swindler  will  b«>  publicly  exposed.  We  are  abo  olton  caned  upon 
to  ad  Just  difference1*  or  mistakes  between  Our  smbsurfber*  and  honest, 
YopmHblt*  whether  ad vortisciv  or  not.  >Vt*  willingly  um?  our  good 

office**  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  vponld  not  be  contused  with  dishonest 
traTi^irthm*.  We  protect  ?ub*enbci-s  against  rogue',  but  we  Mill  not  bo 
rr-pon*ibta  for  the  debt*  ol  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  hr  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  on*  month  of  the  time  of 
tl.i  transaction,  si  ml  to  identify  it.  you  should  m.  uUon  Tin  hi  kau  Nkw- 
Yorkku  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


The  man  who  told  the  Hope  Farm  man  he  was  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  dollar  is  making  a  sad  mistake,  as  one  ran 
make  more  at  something  else  as  to  money ;  but  as  to 
wlmt  makes  a  pleasant  and  complete  life,  give  me  the 
farm.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  editor  takes  these 
criticisms  so  sweetly,  as  it  is  best  we  all  should  do. 
Ohio.  EDWARD  D.  WRIGHT. 

F  a  criticism  is  just  we  ought  to  thank  the  critic. 
If  it  is  wrong,  sooner  or  later  the  wrong  Will 
appear.  Then  why  fight  about  it? 

WE  have  many  calls  for  information  about 
Crimson  clover.  We  grew  this  clover  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  for  some  years,  but  have  given 
it  up.  It  always  started  well  and  made  a  good  Fall 
growth,  hut  seven  times  in  10  the  plants  were  lifted 
out  in  Spring  and  killed.  It  does  not  root  firmly 
enough  to  resist  the  pull  of  our  Spring  frosts.  South 
ot  Philadelphia  Crimson  clover  makes  a  fine  cover 
crop.  It  will  grow  well  in  corn  or  after  tomatoes 
or  potatoes,  and  gives  a  nice  crop  for  plowing  under. 
Crimson  clover  is  a  hot.  weather  crop,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  seed  it  in  Spring.  In  Southern  New  Jersey 
if  is  quite  common  practice  to  seed  Crimson  with 
vetch  or  rye.  These  companions  give  it  some  pro¬ 
tection  and  in  case  the  clover  is  thrown  out  by  frost 
there  is  always  something  to  plow  under.  As  a  hay 
crop  Crimson  clover  gives  a  fair  yield  and  is  good 
feed  for  cattle.  We  would  not  feed  it  to  horses. 
North  of  Philadelphia  we  think  rye  and  vetch  or 
rye  and  Alsike  clover  will  make  a  better  crop. 

* 

THE  State  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  de¬ 
cided  an  important  case  against  the  Carnation 
Milk  Company,  which  is  selling  a  compound  of  dried 
skim-milk  and  eoeoamit  oil  as  a  substitute  for  pure 
milk.  Among  other  things,  the  court  says: 

"If  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  the  public  health 
may  be  impaired  not  because  the  compounds  arc  in 
themselves  deleterious,  hut  because  they  lack  in  certain 
food  elements  essential  to  a  well  balanced  dietary. 

"If  such  practice  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  continued 
■  tilled’  milk  will  be  followed  by  ‘filled’  butter  and  ‘filled’ 
cheese,  and  vegetable  fats,  cheap,  but  a  lacking  in  tbe 
essential  elements  of  vigorous  life,  will  take  the  place 
of  butter  fats.  _  ,  .  , 

"A  great  industry  of  a  State  will  decline,  a  Victim  of 
’national  advertising  of  cheap  and  deceptive  substi¬ 
tutes.’  " 

The  court  says  that  the  reputation  of  Wisconsin 
as  tin*  leading  dairy  State  is  in  danger  if  the  legis¬ 
lature  cannot  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  products 
which  are  below  the  standard  needed  to  hold  the 
State’s  reputation.  This  is  just  what  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Inis  been  arguing  for  years  in  regard  to  these  dairy 
substitutes.  Their  free  and  unlimited  sale  would 
mean  ruin  to  the  dairy  industry  without  compen¬ 
sating  benefits  to  any  other  class  of  producers. 

* 

WORK  on  the  new  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
from  Manhattan  Island  to  New  Jersey  has 
been  started.  There  is  now  talk  of  a  bridge  across 
the  river  almost  directly  over  tuis  tunnel.  ‘These 
new  means  of  communication  are  necessary  because 
the  ferry  service  over  the  Hudson  is  all  out  of  dale 
and  inadequate,  and  the  upper  Hudson  Valley  needs 
better  service  no  less  than  New  York  City.  There 
must  he  a  big,  wide  bridge  across  the  river  where 
cars  and  trucks  may  cross  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie  helps 
with  freight,  but  vehicles  must  still  depend  on  the 
slow  and  inferior  ferry  service,  and  this  handicap  is 
holding  hack  a  full  development  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
iev.  Every  other  river  of  corresponding  importance 
1ms  been  bridged,  hut  the  two  hanks  of  the  Hudson 
are  still  held  apart.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  it 
wa<  thought  by  many  public  men  that  Albany,  lit 
the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson,  would  become  the 
leading  city  of  America.  They  felt  in  that  day  that 
the  grain  fields  ol  the  ?Iohawk  and  Genesee  valleys 


could  feed  the  nation  and  have  wheat  for  export. 
All  this  trade  would  naturally  pass  through  Albany. 
The  canals  and  the  railroads  ended  this  dream,  and 
the  noble  valley  of  the  Hudson  has  been  neglected 
a--  a  farm  section.  Now  it  is  coming  back,  and  is 
assured  of  a  great:  future,  but  it  cannot  take  its  full 
place  until  travel  east  and  west  across  the  river  is 
made  easier.  There  should  be  promptly  built,  at 
Poughkeepsie  a  big.  broad  bridge  for  trucks  and  cars, 
and  this  must  he  followed  in  the  future  by  other 
bridges  at  convenient  points.  When  the  first  bridge 
was  built  between  Manhattan  and  Long  Island  there 
were  many  who  said  it  would  not  pay;  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  traffic  for  a  century.  Now  you  may 
stand  on  the  first  bridge  and  see  half  a  dozen  others 
stretched  across  the  river,  while  nearly  as  many 
tunnels  run  below  the  water.  The  original  marriage 
of  the  two  islands  has  surely  been  productive,  and 
much  the  same  development  will  follow  efforts  to 
bring  the  west  shore  closer  to  the  east. 

* 

THE  recent  primary  in  Nebraska  gives  new  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  revolt  among  farmers  and  country 
people  against  wlmt  we  may  call  old-fashioned 
political  methods.  North  Dakota.  Iowa,  Indiana  and 
Nebraska  have  elected  progressive  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  must  understand 
just  what  this  means.  It  has  been  a  contest  Inside 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  progressive  element 
has  won.  All  these  Western  States  are  naturally 
Republican,  and  the  party  is  strongest  In  the  rural 
districts.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  true  that, 
the  Western  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
record  being  made  by  the  present  Congress.  VYY 
believe  the  progressive  strength  is  stronger  now  than 
in  1912.  when  Roosevelt  ran  on  a  third  ticket,  imd 
this  feeling  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  Every  day 
brings  new  evidences  of  it  in  New  York  State.  For 
some  years  the  party  at  Washington  lias  been  held 
together  by  a  small  group  of  strong  and  arrogant 
“leaders”  who  have  dictated  legislation  largely  in 
the  interests  of  banking  and  manufacturing.  This 
group  leadership  is  now  breaking,  and  with  the 
break  comes  an  opportunity  for  the  agricultural 
states  to  gain  greater  power  at  Washington,  The 
farmers  of  the  West,  see  that,  and  they  Will  make 
use  of  the  chance.  In  a  smaller  way  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  might  also  find  their  opportunity 
in  the  present  situation  if  they  could  only  get  to¬ 
gether  as  has  been  done  in  the  West. 

5|C 

THE  papers  and  magazines  are  now  selecting 
lists  of  “great”  people — those  living  men  and 
women  who  have  done  most  for  humanity,  or  have 
shown  most  remarkable  constructive  ability.  The 
lists  cover  12  men  and  12  women.  As  for  the  men, 
practically  every  list  that  we  have  seen  includes  the 
name  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  an  inventor  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot  as  an  educator.  Statesmen,  busi¬ 
ness  men.  actors,  authors,  artists — all  classes  of  men 
are  represented — all  the  leading  walks  of  life  in 
which  men  have  appealed  to  the  imagination,  the 
spiritual  power  or  the  material  interests  of  human¬ 
ity.  As  regards  the  12  greatest,  women,  some  rather 
curious  lists  have  been  given.  Most  of  the  selections 
seem  to  have  been  made  from  ihe  ranks  of  women 
who  have  been  prominent  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
suffrage  or  for  industrial  rights.  Many  actresses 
and  musicians  are  included  on  the  theory  that  music 
and  the  stage  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  and 
helped  to  set  it  free.  In  selecting  lists  of  groat 
women  there  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  personal 
choice  than  is  the  case  of  (lie  men.  Now  ill  all  Ihese 
lists  we  see  no  reference  whatever  to  people  who 
have  been  prominent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  development  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
farmer  during  the  past  20  years  has  brought  about 
one  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  American  life 
and  one  that  will  have  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  future.  This  great  development  is  not  being 
worked  out  by  “great”  statesmen  or  inventors  or 
capitalists,  hut  by  plainer  people  who  have  remained 
in  the  ranks  id'  agriculture.  We  think  it  desirable 
for  many  reasons  to  learn  if  we  can  who  these 
“great”  men  and  women  are.  So  we  will  ask  our 
readers  to  give  a  list  of  the  12  living  men  and  women 
who  have  done  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  That  means  improving  the  farm, 
the  farmer  and  the  family— making  the  farm  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  live  and  the  farmer  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  citizen.  The  list  may  Include  scientists, 
educators,  organizers,  practical  farmers  or  home¬ 
makers-  anyone  who,  in  your  judgment,  has  helped 
American  agriculture.  Come  now.  send  in  your  list. 
Nome  the  12  living  men  mid  women  who  have  done 
most  in  develop  ihe  farm  and  th<  farmer. 


A  reader  in  Ohio  sends  the  following : 

"Evidently  the  coal  situation  is  going  to  get  the 
country  into  a  moss.  A  young  fellow  lias  just  told  me 
that  a  dozen  police.  3N  guards  ami  two  machine  guns- 
were  being  used  to  guard  a  pit  where  two  were  at  work, 
't’li is  was  several  weeks  ago.  and  he  says  the  temper  of 
the  miners  is  very  bad.  and  use  of  force  will  be  much 
worse,  and  although  the  miners  will  lose  there  is  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  strike  dragging  along.” 

E  should  have  to  see  that  before  we  could 
fully  credit  the  story.  We  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  had.  Coal  and  transportation  are  re¬ 
garded  by  most  of  our  people  as  next  in  importance 
to  water,  bread  and  meat.  We  need  the  coal,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  buy  and  use  it.  That  is  the  way 
most  people  figure  it  out.  though  many  of  us  who 
live  on  farms  can  keep  warm  and  comfortable  even 
if  not  a  pound  of  coal  he  mined  during  the  next  five 
years!  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  coal  supply 
should  belong  to  the  public — at  least  the  public 
should  he  free  to  obtain  it  at  a  fair  price.  Neither 
the  miners  nor  the  operators  should  be  given  the 
power  lo  hold  up  this  public  necessity,  or  use  it  as 
a  weapon  for  fighting  their  industrial  battles.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  our  farmers  feel  that  the  railroad 
men.  the  miners  and  union  labor  generally  have  been 
able  to  hold  up  their  war  wages  longer  than  the  rest 
of  us.  We  have  all  been  forced  to  accept  a  lower 
price  for  our  labor,  and  we  see  little  reason  why 
union  labor  should  not  take  its  share  of  deflation  as 
wi  have  been  forced  to  do. 

* 

VEIi  in  New  England  the  dairymen  are  having 
their  troubles.  Wind  and  storm,  rain  and 
middlemen  are  had  enough,  but  there  are  “investi¬ 
gators"  and  “legal  authorities”  in  addition.  District 
Attorney  O’Brien  has  taken  a  hand,  writing  to  the 
press  to  show  that  farmers  are  making  money,  and 
should  he  satisfied  with  a  lower  price  for  milk.  A. 
1,.  Dudley  of  Vermont  answers  him  in  the  Boston 
Post : 

As  to  the  profits  of  raising  milk,  I  will  give  District 
Attorney  O'Brien  or  any  one  of  his  assistants  the  use 
of  a  Inn-acre  farm  for  one  year  free,  will  pay  the*  taxes, 
and  stock  it  with  10  good  cows,  give  him  the  pasturage 
and  the  hay  crop,  if  he  will  agree  to  live  for  the  year 
off  the  proceeds  actually  obtained  from  the  farm  and 
the  dairy.  I've  got  the  farm  and  I've  got  the  cows,  and 
it’s  a  bona  lido  offer.  Come  on,  brother,  and  make  some 
real  money  raising  milk  at  three  cent-  a  quart  f.  o.  b. 
the  farm.  That’s  what  we  get,  and  it  is  sure  a  wonder 
we  aren’t  all  rich. 

It  is  a  fifty  to  one  chance  that.  Mr.  O’Brien  will 
never  accept  the  proposition.  There  are  a  good 
many  people  in  the  world  who  like  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  words  and  with  food,  yet  are  very  shy 
about  filling  their  hands  with  farm  work.  “Come 
on,  brother,"  by  all  means,  and  show  us  how.  If 
you  had  an  important  case  before  judge  and  jury 
you  know  that  “hot  air”  would  not  go.  You  would 
have  to  prove  your  statements  by  legal  evidence. 
Go  and  live  a  year  on  that  free  farm,  and  then  come 
hack  and  tell  the  truth  about  it! 

* 

His  father  is  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  is  able  to  let 
the  son  have  n  reasonable  amount  of  money,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  so.  I  understand  that  when  a  boy  comes 
of  age  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The 
son  has  spent  all  of  his  lime  since  lie  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  15.  ami  his  vacations  before  on  his  father's  farm 
and  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  something.  If  he  has 
any  just  claim,  and  any  chance  of  collecting  it.  how 
would  you  advise  him  to  go  about  it  V  ii.  k.  s. 

E  find  it  quite  a  common  belief  among  some 
young  people  that  when  they  come  to  be  21 
years  old  “the  law”  will  entitle  them  to  a  share  of 
their  parent's  property.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
an  idea  originated.  Sonic  parents  think  it  wise  to 
make  their  children  a  present  at  such  a  time.  The 
man  who  started  to  "bring  up”  the  writer  of  this 
was  to  give  him  “a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  suit  of 
eiothes"  on  li  is  twenty-first  birthday.  We  did  not 
wait  for  it,  but  this  idea  of  a  gift  lias  grown,  in  the 
minds  of  some  young  people,  to  a  legal  obligation. 
The  parent  is  under  no  compulsion  to  give  n  share 
ol  his  property  in  this  way.  Usually  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  things  lie  could  do  for  his  children.  The 
parent  is  supposed  to  control  or  enjoy  the  labor  of 
his  son  until  the  latter  is  of  legal  age.  He  lias  i 
right  to  the  son’s  earnings,  though  in  these  days 
such  right  often  becomes  a  dead  letter 


Brevities 

,(h\'E  of  the  worst  victims  of  blindness  is  the  man  who 
cannot  see  a  joke. 

The  first  carload  of  tree-ripened  apricots  has  been 
shipped  from  California,  This  begins  a  Hew  industry. 

About  the  only  farmers  who  can  smile  at  this  rainy 
season  are  those  who  put  in  a  system  of  tile  drainage. 

Some  things  in  the  I’ostnffice  Department  seem  to  be 
done  by  rule  rather  than  by  law.  and  it  surely  makes 
a  difference. 

Why  not  feed  the  scrub  cows  in  your  herd  to  the 
good  animals?  No.  cattle  are  not  flesh  eaters,  but  you 
can  sell  the  scrubs  and  let  the  other  cattle  eat  the  hay 
these  scrubs  wuikl  require. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Something  We  Cannot  Understand 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  making  a  hard  fight  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  last  Legislature 
appropriated  .‘£200.000  to  be  used  by  the  live  stock 
department  largely  for  lighting  this  dread  disease. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  co-operation  with  tin* 
Federal  Government  on  what  is  known  as  the 
accredited  herd  plan,  i'nder  this  pian  a  farmer  will 
receive  compensation  when  diseased  cattle  are 
slaughtered,  and  signs  an  agreement  to  keep  his 
herd  free  from  the  disease  in  the  future.  The  work 
is  being  done  thoroughly  and  well,  and  ft’  persisted 
in  will  absolutely  clean  the  State  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  will  seem  like  an  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  any  man  who  is  capable  of  thought  to  argue 
that  such  an  outcome  would  mean  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  asset  that  Vermont  can  possibly  obtain.  For 
Vermont  is  an  agricultural  State,  and  can  hardly 
expect  to  develop  any  industry  that  can  ever  com¬ 
pare  with  dairying.  The  cow  must  ever  remain  her 
leading  citizen,  and  when  Vermont  can  say  to  the 
world  that  her  leading  citizen  is  clean  and  healthy 
beyond  doubt,  or  question  she  will  have  a  dairy  ad¬ 
vantage  over  every  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Seriously,  there  is  no  State  problem  which  com¬ 
pares  in  importance  with  this  one  of  thoroughly 
eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis.  Clean  out  the  con¬ 
sumptive  cows!  In  this  age  when  the  entire  world 
is  making  its  great  fight  against  the  great  white 
plague  here  is  a  chance  for  Vermont  to  lead  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  her  everlasting  credit  and  her  permanent 
business  advantage.  The  lines  are  being  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  t<>  protect  the  public  from  sus¬ 
picious  milk.  The  first  State  to  come  forward  with 

certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  will  have  every 
advantage  in  the  market. 

The  thing  is  so  clear  and  simple  and  Vermont 
people  are  so  quick  to  see  a  business  advantage  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  any  man  who  aspires  to 
he  a  leader  can  oppose  ‘the  present  State  plan.  Yet 
we  are  informed  that  1  >r.  I.  S.  O-ohurn*  of  Milton, 
Chittenden  County,  has  come  out  as  a  candidate  for 
i he  State  Senate  ou  a  platform  which  bitterly  op¬ 
poses  the  bovine  tuberculosis  law.  Chittenden  is  a 
great  agricultural  county.  The  last  census  shows 
:;x.219  cattle,  worth.  $2,800,450.  with  dairy  products 
valued  at  $3,079,870.  There  seems  t < >  he  consider¬ 
able  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  county,  and  we  must 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  amazement  that  a  man  should 
come  and  ask  farmers  to  vote  for  him  on  any  such 
platform.  As  a  physician  he  must  understand  the 
horrors  of  consumption.  lie  is  under  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  protect  his  people  from  the  disease  and  lie 
must  understand  I  he ‘principle  at  stake  in  the  State's 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  clean  the 
herds.  One  would  think  that  such  a  man  would 
make  use  of  his  profession  and  of  his  standing  in 
the  community  so  as  to  be  of  genuine  help  to  the 
fanners.  They  need  his  help.  He  might  -make  them 
see  the  larger  motive  and  the  'bigger  and  nobler 
thiugMn  this  tuberculosis  campaign.  What  a  shame 
that  -a  man  in'  Dr.  Coburn’s  position  should  try  to 
embitter  this  neighbors  with  small  and*  petty  little 
criticisms*  when  lie  might  do  them  a  great  service 
by  getting*  straight  back  of  the  law. 


A  Farm  Candidate  for  Congress 

There*  seems  to  tie  a  lively  contest  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nVmiination  for  Congress  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
New  York  District.  This  district  includes  Steuben. 
Schuyler.  Chemung.  Tompkins  and  Tioga  counties. 
There  are  four  candidates,  including  the  present 
Congressman,  who  was  elected  at  the  special  election 
last  April.  Frank  C.  Platt  of  Steuben  County  is  out 
with  a  direct  appeal  to  farmers.  His  statement  to 
the  voters  is  so  much  of  a  novelty  that  we  print 
parts  of  it  here: 

"Many  people  believe  that  a  Congressman  should  be 
a  man  of  great  intellect — super-man  as  it  were 

"My  idea  of  a  good  Congressman  is  one  who  is  first 
honest;  second,  has  common  sense  and  backbone;  third, 
who  will  have  a  higher  regard  for  his  constituents'  in¬ 
terest  than  for  his  own  political  job  or  his  political 
party.  .  , 

"Since  1850  the  Congressional  District  of  which 
Steuben  County  lias  been  a  part  has  been  represented 
by  eight  lawyers,  two  bankers,  one  capitalist,  two  busi 
ness  men.  two  newspaper  men  and  one  manufacturer — 
no  farmers. 

"If  the  Republican  party  desires  to  remain  strong  and 
successful  it  must  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  men  for  one  who  represents -them  and  lias 
sympathy  with  them. 

"An  industry  which  comprises  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  and  population  <>f  a  country  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  affects  the  well-being  and  very  existence 
of  a  people  is  entitled  to  a  larger  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  21  out  of  435.  while 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  lawyers  in  die  House 
of  Representatives  is  over  250. 

"Farmers  are  no:  so  much  in  need  of  class  legislation 
as  they  are  of  real  protection.  They  not  only  need  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  in  eost  of 
production  of  food  products  in  this  country  and  other 


countries  with  their  cheap  labor  and  lower  standards 
of  living,  but  they  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
stop  creating  competition  by  the  reclamation  and  open¬ 
ing  up  of  more  land.  This  policy  commenced  in  1802 
and  carried  on  very  industriously  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  ever  since,  thereby  increasing  production  faster 
than  consumption,  lias  done  more  to  ruin  the  farming 
industry  than  any  oilier  one  tiling.  What  the  farmer 
wants  is  justice,  not  favors.  I  stand  squarely  with  the 
founders  of  our  country — equal  opportunity  for  all. 

"I  personally'  believe  (hat  the  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  permit  ling  emigrants  to  enter  this  country  while 
our  labor  market  is  glutted  and  millions  of  our  men  are 
out  of  employment  is  wrong." 

On  the  question  of  prohibition  Mr.  Platt,  expresses 
bis  own  views  as  follows: 

"For  more  than  30  years  I  have  not  tasted  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  of  any  kind.  Personally,  I  believe  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  and  he* 
lieve  if  the  law  was  honestly  and  fairly  enforced  that 
thin  would  be  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  an  enforcement 
that  permits  one  class  of  people  to  enjoy  privileges  not 
enjoyed  by  another.  If  prohibition  is  good  for  the  poor 
man.  it  is  good  for  the  rich  man.  I  nave  endeavored  to 
gauge  public  sentiment  on  this  question,  bur  am  unable 
to  do  so.  Some  people  believe  I  hat  the  Volstead  Act 
should  be  amended  to  put  “teeth"  in  it.  and  then  to 
rigidly  enforce  it:  while  other  people  with  just  as  high 
standards  of  morality  believe  that  light  wines  and  beer 
should  be  permitted  to  be  sold  for  borne  consumption 
only.  Others  have  other  ideas." 

Mr,  Platt  says  that  if  elected  he  will  at  nice  take 
a  post  card  ballot  of  all  voters  in  the  district  an  tin* 
question  of  enforcement.  He  thinks  majority  will 
vote  “dry."  hut  if  they  vote  "wet"  lie  will  pledge 
himself  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  ever 
made  by  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  New  York,  and 
we  shall  be  interested  to  see  what  the  farmers  of 
that  district  think  ol'  it. 


The  Attack  Upon  Milk 

The  a  evidently  nerd  some  one  like  von  to  boost 
milk  as  a  food  in  Old  England.  r.  b.  simmons. 

Massaeh  n  setts. 

Mr.  Simmons  sends  a  clipping  from  the  Manchester 
Onardian  which  contains  the  following  literary  gem: 

A  CASE  FOR  PROHIBITION 

|  "I  maintain  that  much  milk  cannot  be  taken  by 
man  with  impunity,  and.  further,  that  it  is  responsible 
for  more  disease  and  deaths  than  alcohol." — -A  ITarley 
Street  physician  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,] 

My  heart  siuks  down  when  I  behold 
A  milkman  in  the  street — 

Better  a  brewer’s  dray.  I'm  told, 

Or  kegs  of  whisky  neat. 

Although  he  looks  a  harmless  sort, 

A  decent  kind  of  man. 

Destruction  lurks  in  every  quart 
And  death  in  every  can. 

Oh.  take  to  vodka,  absinthe,  rum. 

Wood  alcohol  or  gin — 

Such  tipples,  though  deplored  by  some. 

Are  safer  forms  of  sin  ! 

But  as  for  milk,  its  sale  and  use 
The  law  should  not  allow : 

Oh.  shun,  my  friends,  the  ■baleful  juice 

Exuded  from  the  cow  !  — l.rcio. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  job  of  popularizing 
milk  drinking  in  England.  Some  work  along  that 
line  is  evidently  needed.  Wo  have  recently  seen 
several  printed  notes  purporting  to  come  from  Eng¬ 
lish  physicians  in  which  effort  ;  are  made  to  belittle 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.  We  cannot  understand 
how  such  things  start,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
whole  thing  is  being  turned  into  a  form  of  propa¬ 
ganda  against  milk  and  dairy  products.  We  think 
it  is  being  conducted  systematically  by  the  oleo  in¬ 
ti-rests  who  are  pushing  substitutes  for  milk  and 
butter.  They  think  they  can  make  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  milk  is  not  a  life  necessity.  In  fact,  lr 
is  the  most  imiHU-tant  food  the  world  has  ever 
known. 


A  List  of  Hebrew  and  Legal  Holidays 

Every  year  our  readers  ask  for  dates  of  the 
Hebrew  mid  other  holidays.  These  are  dates  when 
special  markets  are  provided  for  poultry  stock  of  all 
sorts.  The  following  list  is  furnished  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Foods  and  Markets.  Better  keep  it  for 
reference : 

Jewish  New  Year.  Sept.  23;  market  days.  Sepi.  18- 
21  Fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  in  demand. 

Day  of  Atonement.  Oct,  2  :  market  days.  Sept.  2(5-29 — 
All  prime  stock,  especially  White  Leghorn  chickens  and 
roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Oct.  O:  market  days.  ( >cr.  2-1 — • 
Ducks,  fowls  and  fat  geese. 

Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12:  market  days.  Oct.  9-11  Live 
chickens,  fowls  and  rabbits. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Nov.  30  ;  market  days.  Nov.  22-28— 
Turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  capons,  suckliug  pigs  and  rabbits. 

Feast  of  Law.  Dec.  15;  market  days,  Dec.  11-13 — 
Brittle  quality  of  all  kinds. 

Christmas  Day.  Dec.  25;  market  days.  Dec.  19-22 — 
Turkeys,  geese  fowls,  capons,  suckling  pigs,  live  rab¬ 
bits  nud  live  goats. 

New  Year,  Jan.  1  ;  market  days.  Dec.  20-29 — Tur¬ 
keys.  geese,  fowls,  capons,  -inkling  pigs,  live  rabbits 
and  live  goats. 

1923 

I’urim.  March  2;  market  days.  Feb.  26-March  1 — 
Fowls  and  hen  turkeys. 
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Easter.  April  1  :  market  days,  March  20-29 — Fowls, 
capons,  ducks,  geese,  rabbits.  Spring  lambs  and  prime 
veal  calves. 

Passover,  April  1  ;  market  days,  March  26-29- — Tur¬ 
keys.  fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese. 

Last  Passover  April  0;  market  days.  April  2-6 — • 
Prime  quality  of  all  kinds. 

Feast  of  Weeks.  May  21  ;  market  days.  May  15-18 — 
Very  little  extra  for  tins  holiday. 

Decoration  Day,  May  JO;  marker  days.  May  24-29 — 
Broilers  and  prime  stock  or  all  kinds. 

Independence  Day,  July  4;  market  days,  June  23- 
•I illy  3  Broilers  especially. 

Jewish  New  Year.  Sept.  11;  market  days.  Sept.  5-8 — 
Fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement.  Sept.  20:  market  days.  Sept.  17- 
18 — All  prime  stock,  especially  White  Leghorn  chickens 
and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Sept.  24 ;  market  days.  Sept. 
18-21 — Docks,  fowls  and  fat  geese. 

Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12;  market  days,  Oct.  9-11 — 
Live  chickens,  fowls  and  rabbits. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Nov.  29;  market  days,  Nov.  22-28 
— Turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  capons,  young  pigs  and  rabbits. 

Feast  of  Law,  Dec.  3;  market  days.  Nov.  28-30 — 
Prime  quality  of  ail  kinds. 

Christmas  Day.  Dec.  25;  market  days.  Dec.  19-23 — 
Turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  capons,  suckling  pigs,  live  rab¬ 
bits  and  live  goats. 

New  Year.  Jan.  1 ;  market  days.  Dec.  26-30 — Tur¬ 
keys.  geese,  fowls,  capons,  suckling  pigs,  live  rabbits 
and  live  goats. 


August  Milk  Prices  Higher 

The  Dairymen’s  League  reports  the  following  milk 
prices  for  August  : 

Producers’  milk  prices  for  August  will  be  practically 
one  cent  a  quart  higher  than  those  prevailing  for  July, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  ,\sso- 
eiatioti,  Inc.,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York  City.  July 
19  and  20.  Prices  recommended  for  August  milk  are 
as  follows  : 

Class  1. — Milk  used  for  fluid  consumption.  82.69. 

Class  2. — Milk  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
ct earn  and  ice  cream.  #2. 

Class  3  is  subdivided  into  two  subdivisions:  3A, 
milk  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacturing  of  canned  milk, 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  market  quotation  of  but¬ 
ter  for  August  plus  a  differential  of  40  cents  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  MB.  milk  to  be  manufactured  chiefly  into  the 
form  of  fancy  hard  cheese,  price  to  be  determined  on 
the  market  quotations  of  butter  plus  an  increased  dif¬ 
ferential  of  30  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Class  4. — Milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
American  cheese,  price  to  he  determined  by  market 
quotations  for  August. 

The  June  price  for  Class  1  milk  testing  3  per  cent  at 
the  201-210-ruile  zone  was  81.75.  The  July  price  for 
the  same  class  was  82.22.  and  the  price  for  August,  as 
recommended  by  the  League,  means  another  one  cent 
tier  quart  raise,  or  $2.69. 


New  York  State  News 

Reports  from  over  the  State  are  to  the  effect  that 
apple  scab  has  made  quite  a  start.  The  growers  who 
sprayed  thoroughly,  however,  are  not  so  badly  hit. 
Many  early  apples  coming  on  the  market  are  badly 
affected. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  that  I  notice  in 
many  of  the  dairy  sections  of  the  State  is  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  being  given  to  pasture  improvement.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  many  that  a 
pasture  was  a  place  where  nothing  else  could  happen 
but  some  form  of  wild  grass.  I  roamed  over  a  rugged 
hill  in  Broome  County  today*  with  a  farmer  who  has 
adopted  a  system  of  pasture  improvement.  Part  of 
his  pasture  was  plowed  iu  the  Spring  of  1921.  and  the 
seed  was  sown  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field  was  plowed  during  the  Summer  of 
1!>21  at  odd  times,  when  the  farmer  could  not  work  in 
bis  hay.  Both  pieces  are  looking  fine  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  pasture.  The  field  that  was  plowed  in 
the  Summer,  however,  shows  a  great  improvement 
over  the  other  strip.  The  Summer  plowing  apparently 
hurt  the  weed  seeds  much  more  than  the  Spring  plant¬ 
ing.  Lime  was  used  on  the  entire  area,  and  the  pas¬ 
ture  showed  a  rank  growth  of  Canadian  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass.  About  one  pound  of  White  clover  was 
sown  to  the  acre,  and  even  with  this  small  amount 
showed  up  over  the  entire  field.  Orchard  grass  was 
sown  almost  exclusively  under  the  trees  near  the  woods. 
The  farmer  stated  that  the  work  to  get  the  pasture  in 
shape  was  considerable,  but  it  was  bringing  results 
worthy  of  the  effort. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  Summer 
meeting  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  this  year. 
The  meeting  will  he  held  August  9.  Last  year  the 
Summer  meeting  was  held  at  Geneva,  and  the  station 
is  arranging  t«>  entertain  any  farmers  who  may  care 
«•>  visit  the  Station  on  August  S  or  10.  The  change 
this  year  is  so  thut  the  growers  may  become  familiar 
with  experimental  orchards  at  Cornell.  In  the  word 
sent  out  by  the  society,  it.  wishes  if  understood  that 
the  meeting  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  members. 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  secretary  of  the  society,  is  making 
plans  foi  a  short  program  in  addition  to  the  visits  to 
the  experiments, 

The  State  Fair  this  year  will  offer  an  attraction 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  sheep  breeders 
of  the  State  in  the  exhibit  of  the  grades  of  wool.  Many 
breeders  are  asking  questions  about  this,  because  until 
a  few  years  ago  the  wool  In  most  parts  of  the  State 
was  sold  on  an  ungraded  basis,  the  grower  receiving 
the  same  for  a  wool  of  low  grade  as  a  high  one.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  the  pool  this  has  changed,  and  ttie 
graded  basis  is  the  on£  that  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
standard,  and  rightly  so.  Co-operation  in  the  sale 
<if  farm  products  will  never  make  much  progress  until 
the  producers  learn  that  standardization  must  become 
a  part  of  it.  This  will  enable  everyone  to  be  used 
fairly. 

The  Wolcott  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  will  be 
one  of  the  new  branches  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  The  purpose  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  he  to  pack,  ship  and  sell  fancy  apples  and 
pears  under  a  standard  grade  The  association  has 
purchased  a  storehouse  neai  the  railroad,  and  will 
use  it  for  packing  their  fruit.  Inspectors  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  inspect  and  stamp  the  pack.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  250  acres  represented,  and  when  the 
association  gets  50  more  acres  they  have  will  have 
reached  a  maximum  for  the  facilities  which  they  have 
at  their  disposal.  e.  a.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“One,  Two,  Three!” 

It,  was  an  old.  old,  old,  old  lady, 

And  a  boy  that  was  half-past  throe; 
And  the  way  that  they  played  together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  running  and  jumping, 
And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he; 

For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow. 

With  a  thin  tittle  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  twilight, 

Out  under  the  maple  tree  ; 

And  the  game  they  played  I'll  tell  you, 
Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  hide  and  go  seek  they  were  playing. 
Though  you’d  never  have  known  it  to 

With  the  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  with  the  twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 
On  his  one  little  sound  knee. 

And  he'd  guess  where  she  was  hiding, 

In  guesses,  one,  two,  three. 

“You  are  in  the  china  closet !" 

He  would  cry  and  laugh  with  glee — 

If  wasn’t  the  china  closet. 

But  he  still  had  two  and  three. 

“You  are  up  in  papa's  big  bedroom, 

Tu  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key  !’’ 
And  she  said :  “You  are  warm  and 
warmer; 

But  you  are  not  quite  right."  said  she. 

“It  can’t  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  mamma’s  things  used  to  he — 

So  it  must  bo  the  olothespress,  gran'ma  !” 
And  he  found  her  with  his  three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers, 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee, 
And  she  guessed  where  the  bo.v  was  hiding, 
With  a  one  and  a  two  and  a  three. 

And  they  never  had  stirred  from  their 
places, 

Right  under  the  maple  tree — 

This  old.  old,  old,  old  lady, 

And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee — 
This  dear,  dear,  dear,  old  lady. 

And  the  hoy  who  was  half-past  three. 

— H.  C.  BTJNNER. 

* 

Readers  are  asking  us  again  for  tlmt 
method  of  canning  string  beans  with 
cream  of  tartar.  Wash  and  cut  the  beans 
in  inch  pieces.  Add  water  enough  to  cover, 
and  to  each  quart  of  water  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  min¬ 
utes  and  seal  in  fruit  cans.  When  using, 
pour  off  the  water,  rinse  in  fresh  cold 
water  and  cook  like  fresh  beans.  We  can 
our  heans  according  to  the  cold  pack 
method  with  entire  success.  but  many 
correspondents  tell  ns  that  they  find  this 
cream  of  tartar  canning  more  certain. 

* 

The  mosquito  plague  has  been  worse 
this  Summer  than  for  many  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  after 
heavy  State  expenditures  to  check  this 
annoyance,  seems  to  have  returned  to 
old-time  conditions.  It  is  said  that  ex¬ 
cessive  rainfall  has  washed  away  the  oil 
used  on  stagnant  water,  swamps  and 
creeks.  It  is  a  season  when  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  mosquitoes 
from  breeding  about  the  home  property. 
Old  tin  cans  or  broken  dishes  that  may 
be  lying  about  with  other  rubbish  should 
not  he  allowed  to  hold  water  They  are 
often  unsuspected  breeding  places  for 
mosquitoes.  A  rainwater  barrel  is  some¬ 
times  allowed  to  become  a  nuisance  in  this 
way.  We  cannot  control  all  the  mosquito’s 
breeding  grounds  in  a  rural  community, 
but  we  can  watch  out  for  such  places  on 
our  own  property,  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encourage  others  to  do  likewise. 
Cellar  windows  should  bo  as  carefully 
screened  as  all  others,  for  the  house  mos¬ 
quito  often  spends  the  Winter  in  a  cellar, 
and  thus  keeps  up  infestation  throughout 
the  house. 
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We  were  interested  to  hear  from  a 
reader  who  tells  us  how  corn  on  the  cob 
may  be  stored  in  brine.  We  arc  not  told, 
however,  how  the  flavor  compares  with 
canned  corn.  We  still  think  canning 
preferable,  and  it  may  be  prepared  for 
the  table  more  quickly  than  when  brined 
on  the  cob.  Many  women  think  brining 
or  drying  more  economical,  because  it 
eliminates  glass  jars  and  rubber  rings, 
and  saves  fuel — the  latter  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  thing  this  season. 

Comfort  and  Beauty  on  the  Summer 
Porch 

I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  “our"  page  would  be  interested  in  the 
way  I  furnished  my  porch  this  Summer 
at  practically  no  expense.  T  did  not  feel 


that  I  could  -  afford  wicker  at  anywhere 
from  $I!).7-ti  up  for  a  single  chair,  so  I 
turned  as  usual  to  my  handy  paint  brush 
and  proceeded  to  evolve  a  set  of  porch 
furniture  as  unique  in  its  way  ns  any¬ 
thing  you  will  see  in  the  shops.  First., 
I  foraged  about  m  the  garret  and  an  old 
unused  house  on  the  farm,  and  unearthed 
various  odds  and  ends  which  I  confess 
didn't  look  particularly  promising,  but  I 
thought  I  saw  possibilities  even  in  the 
old  straight  rocker  without  a  seat.  I 
found  three  good,  solid,  old-fashioned 
small  rockers,  a  straight  chair  and  a 
small  table  with  a  drawer  which  would 
hold  writing  materials,  crocheting,  ete. ; 
a  comfortable  cot  with  wooden  end-pieces 
and  a  small  round  stool,  just  the  thing 
for  holding  a  big  yellow  bowl  of  wild 
flowers.  There  was  also  a  willow  stand 
which  had  once  been  a  work  basket,  on 
legs  (minus  the  basket)  and  which  with 
an  old  earthen  bean  pot,  painted  and 
decorated,  as  l  shall  presently  describe, 
and  filled  With  woods  ferns,  is  the  most 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  *ize  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


&  1013 
204-2 


0783.  G  hernias 
dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
Closing  at  shoulder 
and  mnler  am  seam, 
loss.  Cross-stitch 

border,  suitable  for 
any  trimming  pur¬ 
pose,  The  medium 
size  will  require  4  'i 
yards  of  material  32 
or  36  inches  wide,  -i 
yards  44.  Width  of 
skirt  1 14  yards. 
Each,  20  rents. 


2042.  Coat  with 
rnglnit  sleeves.  34  or 
30,  38  or  40,  42  or 
44  bust. 

1073.  Embroidery 
design  illustrated. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  u  yards 
of  material  40  inches 
wide.  5%  yards  44, 
4  %  yards  54.  Each, 
20  cents. 


204-6 


2034'.  Middy  suit 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  Id  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  31. i 
yards  of  material  80 
inches  wide,  4;% 
yards  44,  4%  yards 
54.  Each  20  cents. 


2040  Coat,  wrap, 
one  size.  This  pat¬ 
tern  will  require  7 VI 
yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide.  0  yards 
44.  rp/,  yards.  54. 
Each  20  cents. 


:::: 
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attractive  bit  of  furniture  on  the  porch. 

All  of  these  things  I  painted  a  pretty 
dark  gray,  with  knobs  of  orange.  Oil 
the  hack  of  each  chair,  the  drawer  of  the 
stand,  etc..  I  stenciled  a  spray  of  orange 
flowers  and  black  leaves.  The  ends  of  a 
linett  crash  runner  for  the  table  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Some  old 
earthen  jugs  a  ltd  crocks  were  also  deco¬ 
rated  and  are  handy  for  holding  flowers. 

I  have  several  hanging  baskets  which 
are  just  old  earthen  kettles  filled  with 
ferns,  painted  gray  and  decorated  with 
the  orange  and  black  motif,  as  are  also 
the  porch  boxes. 

My  pillows  (and  one  needs  mile  a 
few  i  are  black  and  white  striped  linen 
crash,  with  one  or  two  of  old-fashioned 
oil-boiled  calico  in  orange,  which  will  not 
fade.  Touches  of  orange  are  particularly 
pleasing,  because  there  are  so  many  flow¬ 
ers  that  help  to  carry  out  the  scheme — 
marigolds.  Zinnias,  golden rod,  Black-eyed 
Susans,  buttercups,  Jacob’s  ladder,  and 
many  others.  I  chose  gray  for  the  back¬ 
ground  because  our  house  is  gray,  but 
other  color  combinations  could  be  carried 
out  with  equal  success.  A  white  house 
with  greeu  blinds  should  of  course  have 


green  porch  furniture.  With  rose  and 
white  and  touches  of  black  it  could  he 
very  decorative.  The  striped  awnings  in 
all  colors  are  a  great  help  in  carrying  out 
any  color  scheme.  Comfort:  and  ga.vety 
are  the  two  main  points  to  remember, 
and  never  forget  to  have  flowers — till  you 
can  get.  The  common  so-called  weeds 
make  attractive  porch  bouquets  if  ar¬ 
ranged  properly. 

MRS.  JUDSON  SPENCER. 


New,  Sure  Process 
That  Makes  Perfect 
Jam  and  Jelly 


One  Minute’s  Boiling  Gives 
One-Half  More  Product 


By  Ann  Proctor 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade 


In  Sib.  Lots 
Bean  or 
Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  CH  ( 

A  delicious  blend  »up-  If  1 

plied  direct  to  families  Ml 

at  a  wholesale  price.  I 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check.  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Monty  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  E»t.  82  years 

233-234  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 


Soap,  Ointment, Taleum,26e.e  very  where.  Foraamplea 
address:  Cnticnra Laboratories, Dept.  D,  Holden, Uui 


MAPLE  SUGAR 
r  MAKERS  \ 


Send  for  Free  copy  of  1922  Suear  Makers 
Guide,  containing  valuable  information, 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 


with  the  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier.  Can 
be  used  on  Cook  or  Ohs  Stove.  Dries 
all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thousands 
In  use.  Endorsed  by  Agri.  Dept.  U.  S. 
Gov.  S  ii  1 1 «  fa  c  t  I  o  n  G u  u>-aii teed. 
Directions  tree  Price  15.50  and  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  full  description  and 
price  delivered  to  you.  Agents  wanted. 

AMERICAN  EVAPORATOR  C  O. 
llo.v  J-K  3V ii y ue&bo I-O,  Pa. 


Sand  Vegetables  by  ati-nin  in  two  home  on  the 

“GRANGER” 
Home  Evaporator 

Cheaper  than  e«nnin*r—  No  j*r»-No  miirar^ 
Less  work  —  No  loss  —  Coat  SO. 00  up.  Sond  for  mialoir  F 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  .259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA-,  PA. 


Cooking  Rabbits 

T  note  one  of  your  correspondents  is  in 
doubt  how  to  cook  rabbits.  Skin  and 
clean  as  you  would  a  fowl  for  frictissce- 
ing.  The  hindquarters  are  flue  roiled  it; 
cracker  dust  and  fried  in  butter. 

Woodchuck,  when  fat.  is  fine  eating. 
Bleed  well,  clean  as  ouo  would  it  fowl 
for  roasting;  stuff  the  same  and  hake  in 
a  slow  oven.  Opossums  and  skunks  are 
to  be  prepared  and  cooked  the  same  way, 
though  in  case  of  tho  latter  remove  the 
scent  bag  as  you  do  the  gall  bladders  in 
a  fowl.  G.  rr.  T. 


Rarrnh  OF  si,  mil  II. \  DAMAGED  CROCK  FRY 
Ddl  I  Olo  llot*l  Otliuinui  <%  Cooking  nitre,  Aluminum  ware,  etc. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


IVhen  you  n'ritc  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  J\'eiv-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  : 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Thanks  to  those  who  have  sent  words 
of  enrouragpmpnt  for  nnr  school.  The 
prospect®  are  bright ;  today  will  tell  us 
of  victory  or  defeat.  The  first  offer  we 
received  was  $21Kt  or  .30-30  on  a  building 
not  to  exceed  $400  in  cost.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  such  a  building  would  uot 
make  more  than  a  good-sized  poultry- 
house.  Now  we  have  hopes  of  the  30-30 
<m  a  $1,000  building,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  we  are  sure  hustling  around.  So 
many  like  ourselves  have  so  little  to 
give,  except  the  children,  hut  we  have 
given  the  land,  13  days'  work  and  $13 
in  cash.  Others  have  given  from  $1  to 
$20  in  cash.  Some  have  donated  limber, 
some  hauling.  If  we  succeed,  which  we 
must  and  will.  I  hope  to  tell  you  that  our 
young  folks  are  in  school  by  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

When  one  is  oil  a  committee  to  raise 
money,  one  surely  hears  all  the  liard-luck 
stories  there  are  going.  And.  do  you 
know,  nine  times  out  of  10  the  greatest 
discouragement  comes  from  those  who  are 
blessed  with  this  world’s  good  things! 
It  may  he  because  they  don't  realize  the 
need,  or  that  they  have  no  impulse  for 
the  upbuilding  of  their  neighborhood;  but 
as  we  have  so  few  of  that  kind,  and  even 
they  have  helped  a  little,  l  cannot  grum¬ 
ble. 

Blackberries  are  in  full  blast;  the  boys 
are  gone  for  a  load.  We  are  preparing  to 
make  a  run  of  jam.  and  we  think  that 
one-third  apples  improves  the  Havor.  For 
jelly  I  stew  the  berries,  rub  through 
sieve,  and  find  it  reiju ires  less  sugar. 

No  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  world  last 
year  made  a  scarcity  of  vim-gar,  so  wo  are 
paying  $1  per  gallon  for  vinegar  for  pick¬ 
ling  use.  1  soak  peelings,  bits  "f  honey¬ 
comb,  and  rinse  the  jelly  vessels  or  what¬ 
ever  contains  sugar,  and  this  strained 
keeps  us  a  supply  of  good,  strong  vinegar 
for  table  use. 

My  own  crew  like  cold  slaw,  cabbage 
chopped  fine,  salted,  pressed  dry.  sweet - 
i-ned  and  peppered,  then  covered  with 
strong  vinegar. 

Bags  and  coverlets  are  at  a  standstill 
for  lack  of  time,  though  I  just  must  finish 
one  to  get  up  mv  school  donation.  1  think 
1  will  surely  tuft  awhile  tonight,  and 
when  the  last  task  is  done.  I  am  so  tired 
1  cannot  hold  my  eyes  open.  I  always 
did  enjoy  driving  iu>  work,  but  there  is 
little  pleasure  when  work  is  the  driver. 

We  were  well-nigh  parched  ;  our  crops 
were  at  least;  the  cistern  just  almost  dry, 
the  pond  out  of  business.  Prospects  were 
surely  gloomy,  but  the  second  day  of 
July  gdve  ns  a  vain,  and  one  almost  every 
day  since.  Old  Mks  say  that  if  it  rains 
then,  we  will  have  rain  for  40  days. 

If  1  only  had  a  camera,  would  send 
you  a  snapshot  of  a  pig  drawing  nourish¬ 
ment  from  a  cow.  It  is.  or  was,  a  runt. 
1  began  to  feed  it  milk  from  the  cow  when 
1  milked;  it  soon  "got  onto  the  job, 
and  now  when  the  cow  lies  down,  or  it 
<  an  find  a  high  place  to  stand  on,  it  helps 
itself.  It  is  a  bit  hard  on  the  milk  pail, 
but  tine  for  the  pig.  Jins.  I).  B.  P. 

U.  N.-Y. — It  is  July  13,  uot  July  L\ 
with  which  the  legend  of  40  days'  rain 
is  connected.  This  is  the  feast  of  St. 
Swithin.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  England, 
who  died  about  A.  1).  S(i2.  According  to 
the  legend,  the  bishop  asked,  in  a  spirit 
of  humility,  that  he  might  be  buried  ill 
the  open  churchyard,  in  a  place  where 
worshipers  would  walk  over  his  grave 
when  visiting  the  cathedral.  In  871  the 
monks  of  Winchester  sought  to  remove 
the  bishop's  remains  to  a  noble  tomb 
within  the  cathedral,  but  were  prevented 
by  a  terrific  rainstorm. which  continued 
for  40  days  and.  according  to  the  legend, 
any  attempt  to  move  the  body  of  St. 
Swithin  caused  prolonged  rainstorms. 
There  is  a  shrine  to  Si.  Swithin  in  the 
cathedral,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of 
interest  to  American  tourists. 


Old-fashioned  Gingerbread 

As  the  picnic  season  is  now  here,  I  am 
sending  you  a  recipe  for  gingerbread 
which  is  especially  nice  for  lunches.  1 
often  make  it  for  a  picnic  dinner  »r  sup¬ 
per,  and  it  is  always  liked  by  everyone. 
It  is  not  a  molasses  or  ginger  cake,  but 
a  real  bread.  It  should  bu  sliced  moder¬ 
ately  tbiu  and  generously  spread  with 
blitter.  It  makes  delicious  sandwiches 
when  tilled  with  sour  cream  cheese,  and 
is  very  nice  with  lettuce  or  nut  tilling: 
One  cup  molasses,  uiie  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  shortening, 
two  level  teaspoons  soda,  two  heaping 
teaspoons  ‘finger,  one  teaspoon  (scant) 
salt.  Stir  together,  then  add  than*  to 
make  a  dough  about  like  suit  biscuit 
dough.  1  usually  turn  it  out  on  a  board 
and  mix  in  the  last  of  the  (lour  with  a 
dull  knife,  working  it  toward  the  center. 
This  amount  makes  two  medium-sized 
loav  es.  Do  not  have  the  oven  too  hot : 
give  it  a  chance  to  rise,  increasing  the 
heal  during  the  last  period  of  baking 
The  above  recipe  was  taken  from  cue  of 
those  delightful  old  manuscript  cook 
books,  began  nearly  100  years  ago,  the 
bandwriting  of  the  original  author  won¬ 
derfully  tine,  but  plain  as  print,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  later  generations  in  varying 
styles  of  flowing  Spencerian  capitals. 
Many  notes  are  added  to  the  recipes,  ex¬ 
plaining  their  source  or  some  way  of  serv¬ 
ing  This  one  1  have  given,  we  are  told 
is  ”Kx<  ollent  w  ith  sweet  eider." 

About  midway  in  this  book  and  written 
1  should  say  about  30  years  ago.  1  find 
almost  this  same  recipe,  hut  to  be  made 
w  ith  maple  sugar  and  (hick  tub  molasses. 
This,  we  are  informed,  was  "Much  liked 


by  Elder  Hughes.”  The  Reverend  Hughes 
mentioned  was  a  quite  noted  minister  and 
missiuner,  a  founder  of  churches,  whose 
name  is  still  revered  all  over  this  part 
of  the  country.  He  seems  to  have  been 
noted  for  great  determination  of  character 
and  for  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  his  calling.  One  wonders  at 
the  possible  connection  between  food  and 
action.  If  the  obvious  deduction  be  true, 
would  that  many  of  our  Christian  work¬ 
ers  would  eat  more  gingerbread. 

MRS.  STANLEY  C  ARPENTER. 


A  Sure  Remedy  for  Bedbugs 

Seeing  the  reader’s  request  for  a  remedy 
for  bedbugs  in  a  recent  number,  I  want 
to  add  a  good  remedy  to  those  already 
given. 

Varnish  all  the  wood  in  the  room,  being 
sure  to  get  it  well  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  A  cheap  grade  of  varnish  is 
all  right  for  the  inside  unfinished  parts 
nf  the  bed  and  cracks  in  floors  where  they 
are  not  painted.  Finished  narts  of  furni¬ 
ture  will  hardly  need  anything  on  it.  as 
there  is  no  place  on  the  finished  parts  for 
the  bugs  to  harbor.  Varnish  well  all  around 
the  baseboards  and  edge  of  floor.  If  there 
are  any  cracks  in  the  plaster,  remove  all 
the  paper  and  fill  the  cracks  with  plaster 
of  I’aris  mixed  with  thin  glue  instead  of 
water.  This  plaster  will  not  crumble 
out  of  the  cracks,  and  makes  a  smooth 
wall  for  papering.  If  all  parts  of  beds 


and  any  place  where  the  bugs  might  har¬ 
bor  are  varnished  and  cracks  in  plaster 
are  filled,  there  will  be  no  more  bugs.  I 
have  known  this  to  end  the  bugs  in  two 
houses,  the  one  being  a  very  old  log  house. 

M.  A.  K. 


Stiffening  Strawberry  Jelly 

Here  is  a  new  process  I  have  learned 
in  making  jelly.  Everyone  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  firm  jelly  from  straw¬ 
berries  or  red  raspberries.  T'p  here  in 
Lorraine,  where  I  am  visiting,  they  use 
berries  with  two-thirds  small  green  ap¬ 
ples.  Slice  the  apples,  add  to  the  ber¬ 
ries.  cook,  strain,  boil  the  juice,  skim  and 
add  sugar  in  the  usual  way.  Elderber¬ 
ries  or  mountain  cranberries  make  a  de¬ 
licious  jelly.  .uns.  .t.  u.  n. 


Salting  Corn  on  Cob 

You  asked  recently  whether  anyone  had 
tried  keeping  sweet  c«*rn  on  the  cob  in 
brine.  A  neighbor  told  me  about  three 
weeks  ago  that  bis  wife  cooked  sweet 
corn  on  the  cob.  and  when  done  cut  it 
off  and  put  it  down  in  stone  jars  with 
table  salt,  same  as  with  sauerkraut.  lie 
said  it  made  brine  enough  to  cover  it. 
t'uver  with  a  plate  or  board  or  weight. 
When  wanted,  soak  overnight  in  fresh 
water  and  cook  like  canned  corn.  I 
would  recommend  that  enough  water  he 
put  in  to  be  sure  of  enough  brine  to 
cover  it.  G.  c.  u. 


To  Season  a  Butterbowl 

After  trying  various  methods  v. Iiirh 
failed  to  prevent  subsequent  cracking  of 
the  bowl.  I  learned  the  following,  which 
is  easy  and  unfailing.  Place  a  new  bowl 
in  a  washboiler  full  of  cold  water,  teat, 
and  boil  a  short  time.  Turn  the  howl 
often  while  it  is  soaking,  unless  it  is 
entirely  submerged.  In  using  it  after¬ 
ward  remember  that  if  a  bowl  is  dry  on 
the  outside  and  wet  on  the  inside,  it  is 
likely  to  crack  from  unequal  expansion. 
Never  place  a  bowl  in  the  sun. 

Would  that  all  butter-makers  would 
heed  the  advice  of  E.  B.  C.  (page  S28) 
on  the  working  of  butter!  Some  do  not, 
aud  others  fail  to  wash  butter  enough. 
Three,  waters  I  consider  always  requisite, 
and  sometimes  four.  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  "butter  that  will  keep”  are  often 
vague  on  this  point,  which  is  positively 
the  most  important  of  all.  When  the 
final  rinsing  water  appears  clear,  then 
the  buttermilk,  which  is  the  cause  of  ran¬ 
cidity.  has  been  eliminated,  but.  not  until 
then.  Even  after  this  I  he  butter  should 
lie  worked  again,  after  standing  for  some 
hours,  but  this  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  off  excess  moisture  and  more 
perfectly  blending  the  salt.  All  streaks 
in  butter  may  be  prevented  or  overcome 
by  sufficient  working,  g.  a.  Timmerman. 


It  is  Easy 
to  Own 


In  actual  day  in  and  day  out  service  on 
farms,  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power 
plants  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
dependable  and  easy  to  operate. 

And  now,  by  making  them  also  easy  to 
own,  Westinghouse  has  brought  them 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  and  his 
family.  Electric  lights,  electric  household 
appliances,  and  electric  power  wherever 
needed,  are  made  available  without  delay. 

The  special  Westinghouse  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan  spreads  the  cost  of  the  plant 
itself,  the  wiring  and  the  equipment,  over 
a  period  of  twelve  months.  After  making 
the  first  payment  the  farmer  may  elect  to 
pay  the  balance  in  six,  nine  or  twelve  equal 
monthly  payments.  Or,  if  he  wishes,  he 
may  pay  for  the  plant  in  one,  two  or  three 


payments  to  be  made  after  the  completion 
of  his  crop  harvests. 

The  complete  flexibility  of  this  plan 
makes  it  applicable  to  every  farmer’s 
needs.  You  can  install  a  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant  on  your  farm, 
enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience  it 
will  bring  you,  and  pay  for  it  when  your 
crops  are  sold.  That’s  why  it  is  so  easy 
to  own. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this 
plan,  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Farm  ins  Section 


East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


stinghouse 


Light 

and 

Power 
Plant 
Easy  to 
Operate 


Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant. 


.L.N.Y— '0 


August  5,  1922 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkl.er 


under  average  conditions  the  farmer  be¬ 
gins  to  feed  some  grains  during  this  per¬ 
iod.  It  has  beeu  my  experience  that 
there  has  been  no  time  during  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period  when  a  cow  can  be  denied  a 
reasonable  amount  of  grains  or  concen¬ 
trates.  It  is  relatively  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  a  c-ow  in  good  flesh  and  good  con¬ 
dition  if  she  is  fed  regularly  and  con¬ 
sistently;  but  just  as  soon  as  one  dis¬ 
continues  the  feed,  expecting  the  cow  to 
produce  the  maximum  amount,  he  is  lim¬ 
iting  her  ability  to  produce  milk  economi¬ 
cally.  I  would  continue  the  feeding  of 
grain  throughout  the  entire  lactation  per¬ 
iod;  then  I  should  modify  my  grain 
ration  and  feed  more  heavily  during  the 
dry  period.  This  practice  simplifies  your 
problem  and  will  enable  your  cows  to 
milk  consistently  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  absence  of  silage  or  pasture  it 
might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  soiling 
crops  or  to  the  use  of  some  succulent 
feed,  such  as  beet  pulp  or  malt  sprouts. 
Allow  the  animals  all  of  the  hay  that 
they  will  consume  and  utilize  the  grain 
in  proportion  to  their  daily  production 
of  milk. 


Save  Your  Ford 

Repair  Dollars 

Most  of  the  money  you  spend  for  repairs  on  your  Ford  car 
can  easily  be  saved. 

Thousands  of  Ford  owners  throughout  the  country  have 
found  that  Apco  Shock  Absorbers  give  their  cars  absolute 
protection  from  devastating  road  shocks,  almost  eliminate 
repair  bills,  and  keep  their  Fords  in  working  order  all  the 
time. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  have  won  their  success  by  actual  per¬ 
formance.  Made  of  heat-treated  steel,  their  big  66-inch  bee¬ 
hive  coils  absorb  all  jolts  before  they  have  a  chance  to  do 
harm.  Attached  to  the  ends  of  Ford  springs,  they  work  with 
them  instead  of  against  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  set  for  ten 
days.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Price,  $20.00 
for  set  of  four.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Aorrt  shock 

MrvU  ABSORBER 
FOR  FORD  CARS 

Apco  Manufacturing  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  for  Fords 


Use  of  Beet  Pulp 

I  have  32  cows,  milking  24 ;  five  fresh¬ 
ened  the  last  three  weeks.  I  am  feeding 
them  six  quarts  of  beet  feed,  with  one 
quart  of  middlings,  twice  daily.  The 
other  19  cows  freshened  Inst.  Fall  and 
Winter.  I  feed  them  three  quarts  of  the 
feed  with  one  quart  of  middlings  twice 
a  day.  They  are  making  075  lbs.  of 
milk.  My  pasture  is  getting  a  little 
short.  Would  wet  beet  pulp  given  twice 
a  day  to  the  fresh  cows  keep  up  the  (low 
of  milk,  about  four  quarts  at  one  feed¬ 
ing;1  'Would  it  be  better  to  discontinue 
the  middlings  and  feed  oue  quart  of 
ground  oats  instead  V  w.  w.  B. 

It.  1ms  been  my  experience  that  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp  is  more  desirable  than  dry 
beet  pulp  in  a  ration.  For  this  reason 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  desire  to  feed 
beet  pulp  the  best  results  would  follow 
where  moistened  beet  pulp  supplemented 
a  grain  ration  that  did  not  carry  any  of 
the  dry  beet  pulp.  The  addition  of  mid¬ 
dlings  to  the  ration  would  not  improve 
its  palatahility  or  usefulness.  They  are 
relatively  high  in  cost,  and  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  energy  as  corn  or  hominy 
meal. 


‘DDAV  Before  They  Go 
liKAl  Out  to  Pasture 

Cows  in  the  pasture 
fighting  flies  lose  money 
where  they  should  make 
it.  Spray  your  stock  with 


In  20  minutes  a  mechanical  milker  will 
milk  as  many  cows  as  one  man  can  milk 
by  hand  in  an  hour — it  »9  a  necessity  on  every 
(arm.  Increases  the  milk  yield  and  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  cowb.  But  when  you  buy  your 
milker,  be  sure  it  is  equipped  with  a 


CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

"Makes  theMilker  Milk' 


A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vac¬ 
uum  pump.  For  best  results  insist  on  the  Curtis — 
the  product  of  over  67  years* 
manufacturing  experience — 
ffJ~f 27  years  of  which  have  been 
/"A|  devoted  to  air  compressors, 
to  which  vacuum  pumps  are 

Never  Leaks  Oil 

J m  L  Never  leaks  oil  through 
breather  port — runs  10  to 
i4  times  longer  on  same 
W..  \1  *  \  quantity  of  lubricating  oil 

j— '  ‘  _ W  — more  sanitary  —  reduces 

ML  Jiff  i,.  .  io*  lire*  hazard  and  chances  of 
\  JMMV  SS  ]  breakdown.  Hay  seed, 
.  I  clover  seed,  etc.,  can't,  get 
in  crank  case  and  cut-out 
-  bearings. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

1658  KIENLEN  AVE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branch.  Office:  S36-E  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  City 


It  keeps  flies  off  and  keeps 
cows  contented.  It  saves  and 
makes  money  when  used  on 
hoses,  mules  and  cows. 

So-Bos-So  is  the  old  reliable. 
Known  for  over  22  years  to 
thousands  of  farmers.  Harm¬ 
less,  Effective,  Guaranteed. 

Get  it  from  any  good  dealer, 
or  send  $1.35  for  prepaid,  guar¬ 
anteed  trial  gallon,  or  $5.50  for 
5  gallons, 

THE  H.E.  ALLEN  gxt 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  ig 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


Copyright  1921 
Established  1854  C.  P.  M.Co. 


COLUMBIA  | 

FLY  KILLER 


kills  every  fly  it  strikes  ; 

also  destroys  LIOEon  animals 
and  poultry.  If  your  dealer 
won’t,  supply  you.  send  direct.. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
gal.,  90c  ;  1  gal.,  SI  50 ;  5  gals,  SG 
SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO..  Hartford,  Conn. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


MUAlWn,! 

IMCi'urHimC*. 

mi'tti  V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


icp.  <>.  I-  C,  and  Client er  White  Plus  and  bred 
I  Fovea.  E.  P.  ROOERB  -  W*yvilt,e.  Nrw  Yobi 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  n  very  aitractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  hull .  dam  1ms  just  finished  with 
over  SCO  lbs.  fat  in  Class  "GG."  Writ*  for  extended 
pHlcree  anti  note  the  large  records  hack  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculosis, 

w.  s.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohassel,  Mass. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  983. ; 

WANTED  —  To  rent,  tvith  option  of  buying. 

general  farm  in  Central  New  York:  must  he 
near  a  town;  give  full  partienlnrs.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  280-aore  frnit.  and  dairy  farm; 

2,300  apple  trees;  productive  feldspar  quarry;  I 
near  large  markets:  very  fertile  noil;  tractor, 
atone  crusher,  traitor  plow  included:  $14,000 
takes  all;  sold  on  account  sickness.  ROBERT 
L,  TEMI’LIN,  Route  2,  Downingtown,  Fa. 


00-ACRE  POULTRY  PLANT  for  sole— Quick 
action  will  buy  this  modern  plant,  with 
eighteen  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  buildings: 
running  water;  concrete  floors,  steam  heat,  all 
buildings;  three  hundred  apples,  pears,  plums, 
ihcrrips;  estlmnted  thousand  bushels  potatoes, 
■  a  is,  corn,  hay,  gardens;  11-room  house;  two 
bants:  horses,  cows,  fnrm  tools:  20  acres  tim¬ 
ber:  eight  hundred  sugar  trees;  near  railroad, 
direct  to  city;  several  thousand  linns  and  pul 
lets,  houses;  throe  thousand  liens,  brooder 
houses;  three  thousand  chirks;  fourteen  colony 
houses;  incubator,  A. 000  eggs:  include  horses, 
cows,  liens,  crops,  tools;  all  SIR, 000;  part,  cash: 
balance  long  time.  Wvite  REX  L.  SKTHMAN, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. 


HONEST,  intelligent  young  fellow  lias  $300  to 
$1,000  to  invest  with  services  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  business  In  a  country  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1414.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc. 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Angus  and  Ayrshire  Cattle 
Cheviot,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep 

We  are  offering  our  entire  herds  and  flocks  for  sale. 

All  pedigreed  animals  descended  from  noted  Blue  Ribbon 
families. 

Our  sheep  have  an  International  reputation  for  their  win¬ 
nings,  having  won  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England  and  the 
International  Show  at  Chicago.  The  sheep  in  fitting  now  can 
win  for  the  purchaser  this  year. 

Some  splendid  show  prospects  in  Angus  and  Ayrshires  of  the 
different  ages.  Angus  herd  headed  by  the  noted  prize  winning 
bull,  “Buxom  of  Willerine.”  Ayrshire  herd  bull,  “Auchenbrain 
Avon.” 

Come  to  the  farm  and  make  an  early  selection,  or 
write  us  your  needs.  Visitors  met  by  appointment. 


W.  T.  HYDE,  President 


E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Manager 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big  smooth  type  of  superior  Quality  aud  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  g»lta,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  pricea.  W .  W.  ff  K  I  ill  A  S,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hutmnelslunn,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pig*,  service  boars,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
litters.  Ten  herd  hoars  and  over*  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Rot  IS.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  acres,  in  town  of  Toms  River, 
N.  J.:  $100  per  acre;  make  best  chicken  farm. 
OTTO  FRORIEP,  Toms  Elver,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM — 170  acres;  near  Rome,  N.  Y. : 

will  sell  bare  or  fully  equipped.  Inquire 
WILLARD  EVANS.  Route  3,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  more  acres,  with  house  or 
country  business;  have  $300  for  fir-t  payment. 
ADVERTISER  1411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


Bull  Bargain— Holstein 

l  A  REAL  ONE — 8  ntos.  old.  80%  white. 

He  is  by  a  30-porind  son  of  King;  of  the 
I  Pontiac*,  out  of  a  Sadie  Vale-Colan- 
tha  Johanna  cow.  First  check  for  $100 
1  gets  him.  This  adv.  will  not  appear  again. 
Act  quickly.  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Trutnansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Itluo  Hen  or  Wishbone  Incubator: 

state  age,  size  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON. 
Ickesburg.  Fa. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

the  coniine  hog.  A  few  spring  pigs  left  at  bargain  prices. 
G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON  -  CajLMBKJtaBtJRO,  Pa. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  ttel.  postpaid.  $1;  sold  in 
stores  *1. 73:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
IV.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


TTAMPSHIRES. 

by  eon  type.  EVEKTUHUT  you 

them.  Why  not  now  *  Free 

A  S.  GRAf  BILL  LOCUST  LAWN  HERDS 

Box  it  wamoko,  PA. 


Fnl!  SAFE — Fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or  ease;  also 
lu-nllers.  BURRRT  OUEENE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  to  fifteen  months  old,  carrying  12Mj  to  29% 
May  Rose  blood.  Every  one  out  of  an  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  Quality.  Priced 
at  $350  to  $500.  each  and  mcry  one  guaranteed. 
Ali  Federal  tuberetilin  tested  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Haartz,  Ten  High  St..  Buxton  S.  Maxi. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  Ofi-lb.  cans.  3  and  10- 
lb.  pails:  new  crop  clover:  let  us  quote  you 
price  'in  yiiiir  needs;  by  mail,  prepaid  in  3rd 
zone.  10  ilw.  clover,  $2.13;  buckwheat,  $1.90; 
all  prices  subject  to  market  conditions;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  RAY  t".  WJLt'tiX  Ob  1 
X.  Y. 


.*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


AYRSHIRES 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zone: 

clover,  3  lbs.,  $1.25:  buckwheat,  3  lbs.,  $1; 
10  lbs.,  $1.90;  special  prices  on  Quantity  .lots. 
WA1.NET  ORCHARD  FARM,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FINE  YOUNG  REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Grandson  »f  Imp.  Topsy  of  Uaterat.  A.  R..  and 
John  of  Edgewater,  A.  R..  sire  ol  daughter 
above,  10,000  lbs  milk.  Good  form  and  color. 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory  will  refund  gladly. 
U.  S.  Certificate  <377  Can  be  seen. 

MONTSERRAT  FARM 
Miss  K.  E.  Silsbee  Beverly  Cove,  Mass. 


73  SECOND-HAND  INCUR ATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  -dze  and  kind.  C,  M.  LATTER,  MeAlister- 
vllle,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  No.  7  or  two  No.  S  Buckeye 
Mammoth  electric  incubators.  ADVERTISER 
1347.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  grain  reaper.  What  you 
got'!  (live  full  details,  make  aud  price  in 
first  letter.  F.  WEIDEMA,  Westover,  Md. 


CIDER  PRESS  aud  grater  for  sale.  F,  PAL¬ 
MER.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Market  for  Guernsey  cream  from 
purebred  herd,  produced  under  best  sanitary 
conditions.  Address  Manager,  PROHASCO 
FARM,  Flemington,  X.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  good  country 
board:  modern  conveniences;  815  per  week. 
ADVERTISER  13SG.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATS  KILL  MOUNTAINS  grown  cauliflower  fur 
sale!  also  need  a  few  more  easterners  for 
high  testing  mill;  in  40-quart  orders.  HILL- 
CROFT  FARMS,  Walton.  X.  Y. 


WANTED-  Hoarders;  aceomtnoda Hons  for  two; 

price  reasonable.  MRS.  FRANK  MERCER. 
Brookfield  Collage,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


ST.EEP  on  n  genuine  Aunt  llannati  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  iuvigor 
utitig:  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.23,  postpaid,  P.  O.  order, 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  ltaquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


- - , 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Near  Brnttlelwo,  Vt.5  00- 
nore  farm;  large  barns:  fully  equipped:  seven- 
room  dwelling:  dairy  equipped:  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  corn:  beautifully  situated: 
produce  marketable  in  immediate  vicinity:  terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  3,  West  Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautiful  suburban  farm  home, 
adjoining  county  seat,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  containing  100  acres 
ami  12-nere  woodlot  additional;  good  buildings, 
excellent  water,  privileges,  plenty  of  fruit;  an 
ideal  farm  and  home;  price  $11,300,  or  $13,000 
for  Immediate  possession,  with  crops  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Apply  BOX  12.  R,  K  D.  3.  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Choice  white 

Imiwiv'  mil  SSrtr 


clover  extracted 

♦wo  iin.ii>  PillK 


SOUTH  FARM  puS'mal? 

AYRSHIRFQ  s  c  °  ^  “  S  iWs  s 

X  XX.  *  Y  ■  ■  X  XV  ■  -«  Rabbits  for  Food,  Fur  *ad  Fancy. 

~  ,,  .  .  .  ,  BATES  BLUE  RIBBON  RA8BITRY.  Reg  .  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.Y 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale.  _  '  ■ 

Let  as  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome,  nedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  Tha  handsome  and  iut«m*»ni 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughtty.  Ohio  "Wad.  Also  Fox  Turner*  »EtS01  *»0*.,  Crov.  city,  Ps. 

Sicn  R|iu«  Dura  RraH  Avrehir*  Pull  and  Two  F3f(D  R-IlSStJ,  Registered  Scotch  CoJIi#  Pups 

,  ,D.T *  ?  °re(?  Ajremre  cull  Hewer  C»lvW  with  brains,  Natural  eager  workei a.  bo  in  heelers 

Accredited  Herd.  Large  Records.  CtESTMOST  fARM.Snnbury.P*.  Write  CHARLES  HEASBECK.  Yankleek  Hill.  Ontario 

For  Sale— 6  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Cows  F  Susie-Dotty-Buddy.  HELD  f UMUH0  KGmUt, 

recently  test  ad:  also  one  team  borsas,  perfectly  ~  ~ - 

k.  ooiiTo  ’•'iA^iS'bVu.Vi'ck.  n.  V.  Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

strain  unexeeued  for  fox,  bear*  coon  and  lynx. 
Load,  steady  tournees  true  trailers  stayers  to  the 

JERSEYS  •*.  I  finish.  'V  rite  CHARLES  REASBECK,  VanMeek  Hill.  Ontario 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We-  offer  Farmers  aud  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vecure  exceptionally  bred,"  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price*.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  nut  cf  R. 
dams  or  riams  that  will  be  tufted.  Write  for  sales  list 


and  Pedigrees. 


darseys  ForSale  Cows.  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves  I 

iJI  ‘SvfJ'SfmVSnre  meir  a/e ‘‘c'imS  * 1 5-  M'ak'=  Large  m^je  0  m  u.tl.s,  l.y'Jhe  voung St*, 

that  will  insm  their  .ale.  urn#  And  see  them.  Louis  Wunder.  “Da^star  Bolster,’*  iIajq  by  Sniveller  no 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Bax  173  Morristown,  H.  J.  ^  train luir9  but  can  win  $75.  imported  Nancy/’ 


W»w*  DAIRY  FARMS.  ??  $.  Vd  ft.,  Fa. 


Fnr  C  \  ttt  p  Wanted-A  V  oung  Jersey  Bull 

I  Ul  oUlv  VT  U  I,  IMIJL  I  Vj  -v  1  I  lyE,  Qt  for  service,  out  of  a  Register  "f  Mevir  cow  Addrct-s 


HOMES  WANTED  —  The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  4t.’>  Broome  Sired,  New  York.  il<-si|-.K 
1o  communicate  with  responsible  Catliolic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  elmrity  than  this. 

WANTED— Ford  son:  with  or  without  equipment, 
H.  C.  SNYDER.  North  Germantown,  X.  Y. 

I  DR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2.30  gallon;  10-lb.  ran  sugar,  $3: 
satisfnetjon  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Ess -x  Junction,  Vt. 


-NOAH  RORDNER,  Il.dgatc,  O. 

l-'OR  SALE — Forilsoii  tractor,  three  bottom  Oliver 
orchard  plow,  10  ft.  orchard  disk  harrow;  cost 
$1,000  last  year;  sell  for  half:  hardly  used,  like 
new.  THOMA,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


High  grade,  tuberculin  tested  Guernsey  Cows,  guaean- 
leed  on  retest,  i'r,  -b  cows  are  due  next  tij re-  month*  ; 
y<*ung  and  fine  Individuals.  Or.  J.  wm.  BNK,  i.-mirji,,  a.  f. 

RARGAIN  PRICKS  for  Fritxlyn  tiuern. 
*-*  sey  Bulls,  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv, 
Reg.  May  Roso  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  storv  of  herd 
WM.  F.  FKF.TZ,  Plpersvllle,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bull*  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FIATS  Chensnoo  Co.  Mew  York 

FlorhamFarm  Guernseys  ”erl  ;^;e  hb”{j 

crude  cows  Wo  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  ut  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALIEN,  Mar.,  Madison,  N  J. 

Perrydalo  Honour  Strain  Guernsey  Bull 
sixteen  months  old  Valentino  breeding  Herd.  IsOuid 
bred.  Advanced  Registry  D»m.  Priced  for  foniiovs'  de- 
rannd  IliO.  Invlgcnute  jtnir  hurd  with  Isinn.i  Bliiofl. 
Fedol  li  tooted.  i»  e  r  r  J  d  u  1  c  F  a  r  m.  Co* I,,  n,  V  V 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS.  Five  Regi.-tere<l  Guernsey  eowa 
ftesii  in  next  three  monrhs.  TIm,  iaere:ise  of  my  herd’ 

•  t.iMN)  will  buy  them.  J«.  f.  mu  iisttne,  Kindirhoek.  a.  r. 

For  Sale— 8  iVcgi"^  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Your  choice  from  17.  r.  W  .  BOUDKN  *V  SON,  Kikm, 

lYailitsf toa  I’o.a  Turk.  I*.  O  Sebsthllfoke,  flew  York 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  ) 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  ForSale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  CKtabliahed  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiuuelon  Kurins,  Kutler.N.J, 


0t  for  service,  out  of  a  Register  of  Merir  cow.  Address 

JAMI  S  UOIVSAlobb  PliAr,  llorrlitowii,  \.J,  Stita  lowest  price 

Beautiful  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

from  the  best  c«mr  ju  my  herd.  Hood  Farm  Breeding. 
First  check  of  $50  gets  him.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IE0N  P.  STRATTON  Clover  Farm  Monticello.  N.  V. 

|  .%  SHEEP  ) 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Yearling  Rams  ahif  Ram  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Doan  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  ForSale,  Elli*  Tiger,  Gladstone.  V  J . 

■\Vavertree  Hall  Shropshire*  —  For  Sale  at 
$20.00  each,  early  11)22  rams  of  highest  quality  and 

breeding.  M  F  CHURCHILL  NEWCOMB.  Greenwood.  Va. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  STETtNS  VtROs!!’  WQImo?  X?i'. 

Grade  Ewes— Southdowns  and  Hampshires 

Free  from  parasite  ami  ex<-»-i lot . t  milkers  Young, 
full  months.  BROADVIEW  STOCX  FARM,  Lambertvilla.  N.  J. 

CnrC,|.  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  81IEEP.  RAMS  and 
ruF  OdlC  EWES  Apply  OPHin  P»RB.  Perchwe,  B.T. 

GOATS  .-.  | 

•ALK-My  Best  Swiss  and  Nubians  R*unitpypof' 

Stamp  for  list.  PISKH.  S  Mima.  E.  Orange.  N.  J 


Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  unexcelled  for  fox,  bear,  coon  and  lynx. 
Loud,  steady  tonenei-s  true  trailers  slayers  to  the 
finish.  H  rite  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankieek  Hilt,  Ontario 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  ‘"C;! 

hill  Docieien '*  Dam  by  Ch.  Soudan  Swivellti  Females 
♦  15.  males  $85.  Large  male  0  m,,,.ths,  by  the  voung  St. 
Leuis  Wunder.  "Daystar  Bolster,''  dam  by  Swivelier,  no 
training,  hut  mo  win  $75.  Imported  -Peih-rr.  Nancy,” 
IK  im  oths,  winning  under  Ober,  Wright  amt  Thomas, 
flSA.  A  snap.  At  stud,  "Broom  hill  Peoiaien.”  fee  $2S 
C.  RASMUSSEN,  -  Dover,  New  Jersey 

V£r*zz  AIREDALE  PUP 

before  you  get  my  ptiecs.  Bred  right  and  priced  right, 

K  1.1. IS  H.  KSRENSHADK,  Kooks,  Pa. 

FOR  Sil.E— Some  ex  rata  1  L-J-l- 

Also  a  litter  of  IIUSH  IKIIRIFRS.  AIL edaiC  flippieS 
Eligible  tor  registration.  MEAD,  Ameniu.  N.  T. 

Airedale  Puts  that  are  “AIREDALES” 

“TRUMP  CARDS”  from  Noted  Families 

Dp,  KNOX  Danbury,  Conn.  Box  50 

Gordon  Setters— Quality  puppies,  $WUb-$50.00. 
At  stud— Champion  Inglehnrst  Joker.  CHAS.  INGLEE, 

luglchurti  tcnncla  Olhce.  I»  Maolegue  It..  Breokljn,  Mrw  tork. 

PAD  (Al  P  Scotch  Shepherd  Pups  Males,  $t>.00; 
lUll  vHLC  f,  male*  pS.Ot*.  vlso  litter*Reg.  Collie. 
Salmon  and  white.  F.  A.  SWEEl  .  Smyrna,  N.  X. 

~  HORSES  I 


I  am  closing  out  my  entire  Stud  ol  Belgians.  Six 
teen  choice  brood  mares,  including  all  my  shov 
mares,  all  bred  and  in  foaL  Ten  stallions,  one  ti 
four  years,  old.  ‘"None  better.”  Ten  fillies  am 
weanlings.  F*riced  to  sell  and  term*  to  suit.  Sc 
my  exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
1 S9  Pearl  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE  ^,0.%  GOATS  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Fresh  Does  ami  Kids.  915.00  each  and  up.  Write  The  dairy  eow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
F.  D.  BARSTOW,  L hitteudeu.  Vermont  |  Prune  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingtsaville,  N.v' 


FOB  SALE  —  Wholesome  day-old  table  eggs: 

sound  feed  anil  sanitary  conditions  prevail: 
delivered  prepaid;  prices  reasonable.  WILLIAM 
SF.1DEL,  .Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


S  HOLSTEINS  a  j 
SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Longon  Reg.  Holsfeins 

Bay  some  of  our  heifer*  and  heifer  calves  that  ars 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  us  sell  you 
aome  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

f.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  frail.  Mnnnsville,  New  York 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Age.  i  mos.  Sire,  Dot  Ormsbv  Lad.  Dam,  King  Pnutmc 

Marion  Ophir  Girl.  t.  K.  KlUOl  l,  Dpk.r  Firm,  Purctuse,  *.  V 

FOR  SALE  or  Exchange  f or  Poultry,  tine  tubercu¬ 
lar  tested  Holstein  t'ow,  will  Ti-esln-n  middle  Scptem- 
ber.  (Guarantee-.  SCIIMITT.  itarnegot,  N.  J. 

Rua  H0FSTFIN  Grandson  Glista  Ernestine.  ISnios.  old. 

in-5-llvWlLIIl  $l.,0,  Emmadine  Farms,  Htaewell  Junction,  R. T. 

R.-riitcrad  U„;ror  foleoc  :t  mos-  "id,  straight  top  line. 
HOI.8TEJK  neiler  halves  STETBSS  MRUS.,  Wllaon.  K.  V. 

TWO  EXTRA  NICE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

combining  the  best  blood  of  the  breed;  h  white.  Dam 
of  one.  Bister  to  a  cow  that  on  A .  R.  O.  produced  in  7  days, 
3r,  lbs.  butter,  over  TOO  milk.  Registered  and  transferred' 

I  $40  each  HIT.I.CROKT  FARMS,  Walton,  N.  X\ 


bprrng  Jtsank  Has  a  Fine  Line  of  Big  Type  Pigs 

by  Syiriboleer's  Su|>erb,  farrowed  February  and  March 
for  «a!e.  For  price, address  J,  E.  WlXSOV.  n,rbl*dafe.  Conn, 

BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows,  besra and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOR  PARKS.  Rartdlcld.  K.T. 

S II A I>  V  s  I  I)  B  Special  offering  of  Boars  and  Sows, 
RPDIf CIIIDPC  4  an,i  s  months  old.  Bred  Sow* 
DUinOlUnCO  for  fall  farrow.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

K,  O.  FISHER,  -  Hamilton.  New  Y'ork 

1  nn  Pine  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  S  wwks  old. 
1  uu  rigs  jj.lip  each.  R<Tt-SK  BROS..  PrsHORK,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS,  SftJI r^^lSoiSl 

a  id  Orange  Bob  (some  hogs).  Writ*  for  prices  and  let’s 

do  huMnesa _ G.  8.  II A  LI-  Fnrmilalr,  Ohio 

DOROCS — Reg,  Booking  orders  for  spring  Pigs. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  Q,  Box  16.  Bradford,  N.  T. 

nilDnrQ  Joe  Orion  tDd.  O.  C.  K  and  Sensa- 
M  w  tion  Breeding  Service  B-.ni and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale,  f  K.  PATTIwsTO*  •  SSN,  McrrKcld.  ».  T. 

BIG  TYPE  UUROCS 

Great  Orion  Sensation  And  breading.  Boarc,  gilts 
and  bred  yearlings  for  aale.  Herd  immune 
GOBEL  FARMS  -  Auoandale,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Durocs 

best  blood  lines.  The 
kind  that  tops  tAe  matket.  Hog.  S-wk».-old  boar  or  sow 
pigs.  $  I  5  Wich.  LS  KE  YIEW  FlRl,  Newt«a.  8o»u  0«.,  M.  J. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  <  liester  Wliite 
Breed  ol  Hoes,  established  in  1884;  n  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  W)  each,  at  23c  and 
50c  each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Instructions  in  recording  vonr  hogs. 

L  8.  WALTER.  S«'r.  Box  66.  DepL  R.  Wot  Ckenler.  Pa. 


BEAMES’  BIO  TYPE 

{Chester  AVhites 

|  FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf. N.Y. 

StntiMiai(iiaiaaitKantaM«MnMatnanMaitn*niaaaasniiaM 


Wc  offer  for  sale  a  few  choie* 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$30  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 

R0LLW00DFARM  - 
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STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  o,  1H22 


First  among  the  virtues  of 
the  good  Maxwell  are  the 
ruggedness  and  reliability 
which  the  farmer  wants 
and  needs  in  his  motor  car. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MAXWELL  MOTOR.  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 

'H’ht  Good 

MAXWELL 


Cord  tires,  non-skid  tront  and 
rear;  disc  steel  wheels,  de¬ 
mountable  a:  nm  and  at  hub; 
drum  type  lamps;  Alemite 
lubrication;  motor-driven 
electric  horn  ;  unusually  long 
springs  ;  clutch  and  brake  ac¬ 
tion,  steering  and  gear  shift¬ 
ing,  remarkably  easy;  new 
type  water-tight  wind-shield. 


More  milk-less  cost 


Silage  means  more  milk  because 
it’s  moist  and  green  and  healthful. 
Silage  means  less  cost  because  it 
saves  on  grain,  hay  and  high- 
priced  mill  feeds. 

A  Harder  Silo  means  the  best 
silage  because  the  smooth  round 
wooden  walls  keep  out  the  air, 
keep  in  the  heat  and  allow  perfect 
fermentation. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Good  available  territory 
open  for  live  ayenle. 


Harder 
Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  II 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILOS 


cSILO  tor  *f452£y 

We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory 
No  agents  to  pay 

All  silos  in  ✓'**%  Subject  to 
this  sale  are  \  inspection 

highest 
grade,  gen¬ 
uine  Clear 
Oregon  Fir, 


fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  all 
our  latest 
improvements. 


at  your  Sta¬ 
tion.  You 
can  save 
money  by 
buying  di¬ 
rect  if  you 
write  at 
once. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 
113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Green  Mountain 

„.JIL0S 


Cs 


Silage  Like  The 
Green  Pastures 

To  even  approach  the  food 
value  of  Rummer  pastur¬ 
age,  the  si  la  fic  must  be 
perfectly  preserved  in  a 
silo  that  is  a »  near  air  tight 
as  manufacturing  skill  and 
correct  design  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  extreme  care  and  ex¬ 
tra  operation*  used  in 
luting  the  heavy  Green 
Mountain  staves,  safe-like 
doors  and  other  details 
show  their  effect  every 
winter  in  your  milk  check. 
Staves  are  dipped  in  cr«o- 
sole  preservative;  hoops 
are  extra  heavy;  wood 
ladder-rungs. 

Novel  anchorage  system. 

WHt«  for  booklet  and  npecial  now 
prices*  on  ei*rly  vrticra. 

Crftamtfry  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.  Rutland.  Vt. 


r 


lU’r/tt, . 


Ntfj 


The 
clever 

door-fastener 
is  also  the  famous 
safety  ladder 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 

The  door-fasteners  ofthe  Unadilla  form  a 
wide,  safe,  and  permanent  ladder  directly 
underneath  the  door  opening:  of  the  silo. 
You  are  as  safe  climbing  a  Unadilla  as  go¬ 
ing  up  a  stairway.  The  silage  cannot  cling 
or  freeze  on  the  rungs  of  the  hidden  and 
YOU  enn  adjust  every  hoop  of  the 
silo  ns  desired,  thuti  enabling  you  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  the  uilo. 

Many  other  features  of  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  are  found  In  Unadilla  Silos,  making 
11,.  ®  leader  of  silos  throughout  the  East. 
With  special  discounts  for  early  orders, 
Prices  of  this  famous  silo  are  back  to  1917 
levels.  Plan  to  erect  your  silo 
early. 

Write  today  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  catalog  which 
will  explain  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  Unadilla  Silos 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Moines,  la. 
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- 
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When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Mange;  Fly  Repellant 

1.  Can  you  tell  us  something  that  will 
cure  mange  on  a  dog?  2.  Give  something 
economical  to  spray  the  cows  with  in  fly 
time.  j.  e.  M. 

1.  Fairly  effective  mange  remedies  may 
be  bought  at  tile  drug  store  ready  for  use 
and  with  full  instructions  as  to  tjle  proper 
method  of  application.  In  many  instances, 
however,  true  parasitic  mange  is  not:  pres¬ 
ent.  the  suspected  disease  being  eczema, 
a  constitutional  disease  usually  induced 
by  overfeeding,  constipation  and  lack  of 
exercise,  or  by  the  feeding  of  potatoes  or 
corn  meal,  which  are  unsuitable  feeds  for 
the  dog.  True  mange  is  permanent,  and 
also  is  communicable  to  other  dogs.  Ec¬ 
zema.  on  tiie  contrary,  tends  to  subside 
in  Winter,  or  if  present  in  Winter,  may 
subside  in  Spring,  and  it  is  not.  con¬ 
tagious.  As  you  do  not  give  a  description 
of  the  symptoms  or  condition  present,  in 
the  ease  to  be  treated,  and  do  not  tell  us 
how  you  feed  and  manage  the  dog,  we  can 
only  give  advice  on  general  principles. 
Clip  off  the  hair  and  tub  the  dog  in  a 
hath  of  coal-tar  dip  made  according  to 
directions  given  by  the  manufacturer,  or 
lather  him  with  tincture  of  green  soap 
when  in  the  bath  of  hot  water,  after  clip¬ 
ping.  and'  scrub  with  a  hard  brush  to  re¬ 
move  all  scales  and  scabs  or  crusts.  When 
dry,  rub  some  of  the  follow!  r  ointment 
upon  the  affected  spots  of  the  body:  Pre¬ 
cipitated  calcium  carbonate,  10  parts; 
sublimed  sulphur.  15  parts;  oil  of  cade. 
15  parts;  green  soap,  .* JO  parts,  and  un¬ 
salted  lard,  50  parts.  .Mix  the  last  three 
ingredients  first;  then  thoroughly  rub  in 
the  first  two.  Repeat  the  application 
once  daily  for  three  days;  then  repeat 
the  washing  of  the  jlog,  and  afterward 
apply  the  ointment  as"  often  as  seen  to  be 
necessary,  ijet  the  clog  live  an  outdoor 
life,  and  tuke  active  exercise  daily.  Feed 
one  small  meal  each  evening. 

2,  Commercial  or  proprietary  prepara¬ 
tions  are  advertised  iu  many  farm  and 
stock  papers,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  effective 
and  comparatively  cheap.  If  it  is  desired 
to  prepare  a  fly  repellant  at  home,  the 
following  is  recommended  :  Goal  tar  and 
fish  oil.  of  each,  4%  qts.;  kerosene  and 
whale  oil,  of  each,  3  qts. ;  oil  of  tar. 
1 V-2  qts.;  laundry  soap,  3  lbs.  Dissolve 
the  soap  in  hot.  soft  water,  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  then  dilute  with  30  gals, 
of  soft  water.  Apply  twice  daily  with 
spray  pump.  Another  formula  is:  Kero¬ 
sene.  1  gal.;  powdered  naphtbalin,  3  oz.  ; 
laundry  soap,  I  lb.  Dissolve  the  soap  in 
hot.  soft  water.  Dilute  to  1  gals.  Both 
mixtures  should  be  well  shaken  each  time 
before  use. 


Lame  Cow 

I  have  a  valuable  Guernsey  cow  that 
has  become  lame  in  hind  foot;  cannot  see 
anything  the  matter.  It  was  slightly  lame 
in  the  morning  ,und  very  lame  at  night; 
keeps  taking  foot  up.  Gould  you  suggest 
:  anything?  What  are  symptoms  of  foot 
rot.  and  what  is  a  remedy?  I)nCs  foot 
swell  with  that?  This  foot  is  not-  swollen 
any  yet.  We  cannot  see  anything  that 
may  have  been  stuck  into  foot.  S.  II. 

In  a  mysterious  case  of  lumeuess,  such 
tis  you  describe,  the  lirst  step  always 
should  he  to  examine  the  foot.  To  do  this 
the  cow  must  he  cast  or  restrained  ;  then 
the  foot  should  bo  cleansed  and  ail  for¬ 
eign  matters  removed  from  between  the 
toes.  If  nothing  is  then  found,  the  next 
step  should  lie  to  piiieli  the  foot  lightly 
with  large  pincers,  sc  as  to  bring  pressure 
in  succession  upon  each  part,  of  the  sole. 
The  veterinarian  has  special  pincers  for 
this  sort  of  work,  and  the  effect  of  pinch¬ 
ing  is  to  make  the  animal  flinch  when  the 
sore  spot  is  reached.  If  a  sore  spot  is 
thus  found,  the  born  of  the  s«de  should 
he  pared  thin  until  tilt  punctured  wound 
is  exposed.  When  litis  is  done  Mood,  pus 
"i*  serum  may  escape  from  (lie  wound, 
which  should  next  be  well  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodin  after  opening  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  insure  drainage  Afterwards 
the  wound  should  be  covered  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  port.  * »f  iodoform  and  seven 
parts  of  powdered  boric  acid,  or  with  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  to  be  kept  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  live  parts  of  carbolic  acid, 
three  parts  of  formaldehyde,  and  100 
parts  of  water.  The  cotton  is  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  a  narrow  bandage 
passed  between  the  toes,  criss-crossed  and 
then  tied  around  the  pastern.  When 
powder  is  applied,  it  is  kept  in  place  by 
covering  with  a  layer  of  sterilized  cotton 
secured  by  bandaging.  This  dressing  lias 
to  be  changed  daily.  Foot  ror,  or  “fouls,” 
is  indicated  bv  lameness,  swelling  of  the 
hoof-head  and  pastern,  heat,  pain  and 
formation  of  pits,  which  burrows  under 
the  wall  and  sole.  In  some  cases  ulcerated 
Sores  are  seen  on  the  fine  skin  between 
the  toes  and  on  the  coronet  (hoof-head). 
Treatment  consists  in  scraping  sores 
clean,  cutting  away  all  loose,  rotten  or 
under-run  horn  of  sole  or  wall,  swabbing 
the  exposed  purls,  ami  then  wrapping  the 
foot  in  absorbent  cotton  and  bandages  to 
be  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  carbolic 
acid-formaldehyde  solution.  If  no  punc¬ 
ture  of  the  sole  or  evidence  of  fouls  is 
found,  and  you  think  the  foot  is  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  hot.  poltiees  of  autiphlocis- 
tiue  kept  upon  the  part  may  give  relief. 


Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Changing  Hitch  on  Tractor 

I  have  a  small  tractor  that  runs  with 
<mc  wheel  in  the  furrow  when  plowing, 
which  causes  if  to  cant  over.  Is  there 
any  way  that  I  could  hitch  it  so  that  I 
could  run  both  wheels  on  the  landside, 
without  causing  too  much  side  draft? 
Wrighteville,  Pn.  s.  h. 

It  would  not  he  advisable  to  change  the 
draw-bar  hitch  of  your  machine.  It.  has 
been  designed  to  run  one  wheel  in  the 
furrow  bottom  while  pulling  two  bottoms, 
and  consequently  has  the  tread  of  the 
proper  width  to  give  center  draft  when 
used  as  designed.  If  the  hitch  is  changed 
to  any  extent,  it  will  result  in  some  side 
draft,  making  the  tractor  harder  to 
handle,  lessening  its  available  pud  and 
causing  greater  wear.  Furthermore, 
shifting  the  hitch  with  some  light  trac¬ 
tors  is  accompanied  by  danger  to  the 
operator,  the  tractor  tending  to  raise  up 
in  front  if  the  motor  is  speeded  and  the 
clutch  let  in  too  suddenly  in  a  hard  pull 
if  the  hitch  to  the  load  has  been  raised  in 
making  the  change. 


You  need  never  again  have  trouble,  and  lose  your  time  and  temper  with  a 
riveted-up  mower  knife.  You  can  now  have 


Attic  Tank  for  Water  Supply 

I  would  like  some  information  on  a 
water  supply  system.  Is  it  practical  to 
use  an  overhead  system,  that  is,  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  storage  tank  in  the  upper  corner 
of  i lie  house,  so  the  cave,  spout  will  run 
into  it,  and  then  pipe  to  sink  and  to 
places  of  usage?  Would  it  sour  and  not 
he  fit  for  use?  Is  there  any  way  to  keep 
it  front  souring?  \v.  m. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  the 
weight  of  the  water  that  might  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  house  frame.  Unless  built 
with  this  end  in  view,  a  house  frame  is 
not  strong  enough  to  support  a  cistern 
properly  with  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
water  for  household  needs  over  the  dry 
Summer  months.  Settling  or  distortion 
will  take  place,  with  consequent  leakage, 
and  leakage  is  disastrous  in  the  attic  of 
a  house. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  an  overhead 
gravity  system,  it  is  better  to  place  the 
cistern  either  in  the  cellar  or  in  the 
ground  out  of  doors,  where  it  will  be 
protected  from  freezing  in  the  Winter 
and  kept  cool  in  the  Summer  and  also 
out  of  the  way.  A  small  gravity  tank 
holding  a  few  barrels  can  be  put  in  the 
attic  and  connected  by  pipe  and  a  force 
pump  with  the  outdoor  cistern.  A  little 
pumping  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the 
family  at  night  or  in  the  morning  will 
then  put  a  supply  of  water  in  the  attic 
sufficient  for  the  day's  needs.  This  can 
be  done  for  ahout  the  same  price  as  the 
overhead  tank  suggested,  and  will  not 
cause  the  house  to  sag  or  take  up  valu¬ 
able  space  in  the  upper  rooms,  for  it  is 
of  course  necessary  in  the  method  sug¬ 
gested  by  you  to  place  the  cistern  lmv 
enough  so  that  the  roof  water  will  flow- 
in  ro  it  by  gravity. 


You  save  time — time  that’s  worth  more 
than  money — when  you  are  hurrying  to 
finish  before  the  weather  changes.  You 
can’t  afford  to  keep  on  having  to  change 
knives,  or  to  go  back  to  the  barn  to  rivet 
up  a  new  blade. 


It  has  instantly  renewable  blades.  Just 
remove  a  small  key  and  the  blade  drops 
out.  Put  in  the  new  blade  and  replace 
the  key  and  the  blade  is  in,  tighter  than 
if  it  were  riveted.  It  is  double-locked 
and  must  stay  rigidly  fixed  until 
you  unlock  it.  And  a  dozen 
blades  can  easily  be 
I  .  carried  in  the  tool- 
box,  right  on 
the  machine. 


See  Our  Exhibit 
when  at  the 
State  Fair s 


You  save  money  too  —  because  you 
don’t  have  to  keep  two  or  three  com¬ 
plete  knives  on  hand.  All  you  need  is  a 
box  of  a  dozen  A-M-F  Blades. 


Sedalia,  Mo. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Columbus.  Ohio 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hamline,  Minn. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Elmsmere,  Del. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 
Hutchinson,  Kan*. 
Springfield,  111. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 

Salem,  Ore. 

Helena.  Mont. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dallas,  Texas 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Raleigh,  N  C 
Jackson.  Miss. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Guaranteed  against  breakage — Any 

bar  or  head  which  breaks  within 
a  year  from  date  of  purchase 
ev  will  be  replaced 

FREE 


You  replace  a 
broken  blade  right 
in  the  field —  in  a 
minute’s  time  —  and  go 
on  with  your  mowing. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  the 
A-M-F  Sickle  Bar  out  of  the  machine 


Ram  for  Water  Supply 

Will  a  hydraulic  vain  operate  under  the 
following  conditions?  A  good  spring  on 
the  farm  flows  four  gallons  per  minute. 
Tty  placing  the  nun  150  ft.  from  the 
spring  a  full  of  5  ft.  can  he  obtained. 
The  water  is  to  lie  forced  up  to  the  house, 
which  is  30  ft.  higher  than  the  rum  would 
be.  .m,i  JT2  ft.  away  from  it.  Could  the 
efficiency  of  the  rum  be  increased  by 
connecting  a  standpipe  on  the  pipe  from 
spring  to  ram,  about  2T>  ft.  from  ram'.' 
If  you  think  the  ram  would  work.  1 
wotlld  like  to  install  one.  j.  w.  n. 

Under  the  conditions  that  you  outline 
there  should  he  no  difficulty  in  putting 
in  n  ram  to  supply  household  needs.  A 
small  ram,  using  this  water  ns  a  motive 
power,  should  deliver  12  to  1."  barrels  of 
it  at  the  house  daily.  The  stream 
pumped  is  small,  but  the  ram  is 
in  constant  operation  2-1  hours  per  day, 
and  therefore  pumps  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  To  order  that  this 
water  may  be  fresh,  sweet  and  cold  for 
drinking  purposes,  a  small  tank  holding 
a  half  barrel  or  so  is  put  in  the  attic  of 
the  house  and  the  delivery  pipe  from  the 
ram  led  to  it.  At  the  top  tin  overflow 
pipe  is  arranged  which  carries  the  excess 
water  to  a  tank  at  the  barn.  The  service 
pipes  of  ilie  house  are  connected  to  the 
small  tank,  and  in  this  way  a  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  always  at  hand,  while  the 
stable  is  supplied  from  the  overflow. 

Your  general  plan  of  installing  the  rain 
is  right.  There  are  two  ways  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  desired  fall,  however;  the  ram 
may  be  tint  in  a  pit  at  the  desired  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  spring  and  a  drain  in¬ 
stalled  to  carry  away  the  waste  water, 
or  it  can  he  put  in  as  yon  outline  by  put¬ 
ting  in  »l  standpipe  near  tin-  ram.  In 
either  case  the  ram  should  be  protected, 
either  by  the  pil  or  by  a  small  bouse 
built  over  it.  The  standpipe  in  this  ease 
should  be  about  30  ft  from  the  ram, 
and  can  easily  be  made  from  a  barrel  set 
at  such  a  level  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  contained  by  it  will  he  level  with 
the  spring  reservoir,  as  indicated  in  the 
cut.  The  drive  pipe  leading  to  the  rain 
should  be  laid  at  a  uniform  slope  and 
made  right,  with  its  upper  end  well  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  n  strainer  fine  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  foreign  matter  getting  into  the  rum, 
hut  with  tin  area  sufficiently  large  to  give 
a  water  passage  larger  than  the  bore  of 
the  pipe. 


There  is  an  A-M-F  Sickle  Bar  built 
for  every  make  of  mowing  machine 
on  the  market.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes  to  attach  one  to 
your  machine. 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  & 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
511  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  your  folder  describing  the 
A-M-F  Sickle  Bar.  Does  my  dealer 
handle  it? 

His  name  is _ 


American 

Machine  &  Foundry 
Company 

SI  1  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name 


14x18—16x18 

17x22-18x22 


AADUMES,ER^t 

■K  Vww  tins;  Com.  ('line  and  K  ill',,  , l,. 
.*  -  •  S  1  1  W|  Cuts  and  thr.uvs  i  1  i.iW-s  H..I 

UUIIIb  vo.t'T  and  ti 

shocks  euual  to  a  Lorn  Hinder 
Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  ?25  with  fodder  binder. 
Theoulysclrguth.  rtnget.rniiarvc--.ter  on  the  market,  that 
is  giving  universal  >;u|Vavt Ion.  —  Dexter  L.  Woodwind, 
Sandy  Creek  N.  V  .  write-  ,  "  J  years  .tiro  I  purchased  a 
Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  1  times  the  price  of  the 
machine  Lf  I  could  uat got  another  on*.”  Claroneo  K.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Spocrmore.  Okla.,  “Works  s  times  bettor  than  t  ex 

feeted.  Saved  HO  dollars  in  1*1, or  this  fall."  Hoy  Apple, 
iimicrsvllle,  Ohio,  ••  I  have  umhI  a  corn  shocker,  eot-u 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  b.,t  you.-  machine  beats 
them  all  and  takes  lets  twin,-  of  an  v  ma  -hlne  I  have  ever 
Used."  John  K.  Hang,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma,  '•  Your  V,ar- 
vsteriruve  good  •ntixfnetiou  while  ’.siiiR  filling  oiirSUo." 
K..  i\  ltiieisnit*,  Otis,  Colo.,  ■*  .In*!  ovmol  a  1.  ttor  1  rom 
my  fathei  saying  he  received  tho.-oro  binder  and  lie  in  cut¬ 
ting  corn  end  can* now.  Say*  it  works  line  ami  that  i  can 
sell  lots  of  them  next  year.  Write  for  free  catalog  show- 
inc  picture  of  htivMiri  »C  work  »r,d  tokUioonlulk. 

PROCESS  Mi  a  CO.  •  Skllna,  Kansan 


The  kind  you  would  build 

Many  say  strongest  steel  frame  baler  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Big  tonnage.  Low  upkeep  cost,  Require*  less 
power.  Puts  more  weight  in  bales.  Extension  front 
and  engine  mounted.  Steel  axles  without  extra 
cost.  Steel  wheel*  with  J,  5  and  0  Inch  tires  without 
extra  cost.  A  press  that  will  last  for  years  Get.  a 
press  now  uno  keep  your  engine  going.  Writs  today 
for  free  catalog. 

THE  BANTING  MFC.  CO.,  124  Superior  St..  Toledo.  Ohio 


EASY  to  put  in  concrete  doors, 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc. 
at  big  saving  with  Kwik-Mix 
Concrete  Mixer.  Also  make  $10 
r~.  to  $20  a  day  spare  time  con- 
creting  for  neighbors.  Mixes 
Sg  concrete  as  gcod  as $200  mix- 
|f  ers,  vrheclbanowfui  a  minute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  JV.75  a/icr  20  Days  Trial, 
— balance  $075  monthly  3  months 
°r  $3$K>  cash  with  order. 
Write  od«y  for  catalog — 
Free  Book  on  concrete. 

I  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works 
-  5  1010  ClcvxUnd  Ave.  Milwaukee 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  atid  two  row 
models.  One  Horse  Carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 
aa  savor.  Pays  for  Itself  In 
one  season  Worked  by 
'jA  S-  I,  S  or  Suren  No  twine 
No  danger.  Grout  tor 
:j»V  •  ' J  dpi  stlao?  cutting  Free  trial. 

Also  I^etal  wheels  for  any 

nt.y  ■-  *  i  VI  VT;.  CO.,  Box' I,'  Westerville,  <F 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  Bteol  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  I 
gear.  Send  for  -i  J  ^rtk  . 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


TRADE  MARA  REC.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


August  H,  1022 


Hitch 

is 

Self-adjusting 


Always  Right 
Automatically 


Rear 

Weight 

Rolls 


Hitch  Self- 
Adjusted 
for  Shallow 
Plowing,  r, 


Hitch  Self 


Adjusted 
for  Medium. 
Depth.__3 


Note  These  Great  Advantages — 


The  John  Deere  “40”  is  the 
only  built  -  for  -  the  -  Fordson 
plow  with  the  great  draft-re¬ 
ducing  combination  of  self- 
adjusting  hitch  and  rolling 
landside. 

That’s  why  it  does  the  work 
with  lightest  draft. 

Because  the  hitch  always 
adjusts  itself  to  the  correct 
line  of  draft  when  depth  is 
changed,  the  bottoms  run  true 
and  level  at  all  depths,  doing 
good  work  and  pulling  light 
all  the  time. 

The  “40”  is  a  three-wheel, 
all- wheel-carried  plow.  The 
rear  weight  rolls  “as  slick  as 
grease”  on  the  dirt-proof, 
greased  bearing  of  rolling  land- 


side  * —  absolutely  no  drag¬ 
ging  friction. 

Genuine  J ohn  Deere  bottoms 

—famous  everywhere  for  scouring, 
thorough  work  and  long  wear.  A 
type  for  every  soil. 

Quick  detachable  shares ;  ex¬ 
tra  strong  and  close-fitting.  Loosen 
one  nut  to  remove  share;  tighten 
the  same  nut  and  share  is  on  tight. 

Beams  guaranteed  against 
bending  or  breaking.  Frame  con¬ 
nections  hot-riveted  —  no  give 
anywhere. 

Simple,  positive  power  lift 

works  perfectly. 

Levers  within  easy  reach.  You 
don’t  have  to  go  behind  the  “40” 
to  adjust  it. 


Hitch  Self 
Adjusted 
for  Deep 
Plowing. 


The  self-adjusting  hitch  is 
a  great  fuel-saving,  time- 
saving,  work-improving  fea¬ 
ture — and  only  the  "40”  has 


Watch  the  “4 
in  the  Field 


Compare  it  with  any  other  plow 
for  the  Fordson  in  point  of  light 
draft,  good  work,  great  strength  and 
ease  of  operation.  You  will  find  it 
the  plow  the  Fordson  needs. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  the  "40.”  A  postcard 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  NP437. 


When  all  the  weight  is  wheel- 
carried,  the  draft  is  much  lighter 


Just  as  a  log  on  a  wagon  pulls 
easier  when  all  of  the  weight  is 
wheel-carried,  the  No,  40,  the  all¬ 
wheel-carried  plow,  pulls  easier  than 
a  plow  that  drags  its  rear  weight. 


When  part  of  the  weight  is  dragged, 
the  draft  is  heavier. 


watermelon  movement  is  about  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  and  weekly 
shipments  sometimes  exceed  those  of 
potatoes.  The  movement  has  been  about 
one-third  larger  than  last  season's  great 
records  Prices  have  been  too  low  for 
much  chance  of  profit  to  growers  except 
for  the  large-sized  melons. 

(  autnloupos,  too,  have  been  in  heavy 
supply  and  selling  so  cheaply  that  grow¬ 
ers  in  California  sometimes  stopped  ship¬ 
ping,  They  must  get  over  ,$1  per  large 
crate  at  shipping  point  to  pay  expenses, 
and  over  .$2  in  Eastern  markets.  South- 
ei n  cantaloupes  continue  to  sell  at  one- 
half  to  one  thir.l  the  price  of  California 
stock,  chiofly  because  tlu»  Sou  thorn  melons 
are  less  uniform  and  carefully  crated 

nor  wkathkk  chops 

July  is  the  height  of  the  season  for 
melons  a 
State  of  <  . 
hot  weather  _ 
of  watermelons  are  likely 
August,  because  the 
nearer  the  i 
edge  has  been  taken  from  the  demand, 
i  nces  for  melons  and  cantaloupes  have 
been  lower  this  season,  because  supply 
was  tremendous. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  most,  other  fruits 
have  been  low  in  price.  The  berry  crops 
peaches,  early  apples,  cherries  and  plums 
have  done  well  market  wise. 

APPT.KS  IN  AT, I,  SECTIONS 

The  large  crop  of  late  apples  will  be 
a  hard  test  of  the  fruit  market.  The 
most  favorable  feature  is  that  the  crop 
is  quite  evenly  distributed  this  season 
and  can  be  sold  without  so  much  long¬ 
distance  shipping.  Every  section  bus  its 
own  supply,  with  perhaps  room  enough 
for  a  moderate  quantity  nf  the  fancy 
\\  estern  box  apples  which  cut  such  a 
figure  in  the  market  last  season. 

Delaware  and  adjoining  States  are  sup¬ 
plying  Eastern  markets  with  early  apples 
at  -fl  to  .V2  per  bushel.  It  tin*  early  price 
is  any  sign,  the  late  crop  will  bring  fair 
h«t  not  high  prices.  There  is  some  talk 
of  main  crop  apples  around  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel,^  hut  no  large  actual  sales  for  advance 
delivery.  It  is  really  too  soon  to  tell 
what  the  main  crop  will  look  like.  The 
frequent  rains  suggest  large  size,  but 
plenty  of  sooty  blotch  in  those  orchards 
where  spraying  stopped  too  soon. 


DEERE 


MOLINE.  ILL 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


TTlore 


CORONA; 
‘Wool  fAi  y 


FOR 


and  cantaloupes.  The  great  melon 
-  Ucrogia  grows  the  supply,  and 
makes  the  demand.  Prices 
to  be  lower  in 
source  of  supply  is 
great  markets  then,  and  the 


Does 
Not  Blister 


ryjLD-Quahty  Digester  Tankage  contains 
*-'60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.. 

Dept.  A’.V  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  — —  all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


NEGLECT  ^ 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package  \  l| 

guaranteed  to  give  v  DAffT 

satisfaction  or  Xi  IWt 

money  refunded.  Is  iv'T 

$1  Package  sufficient  ||  M'  J* 

for  ordinary  care*  ft  UBd 

Postpaid  on  reeelpl  of  price. JfLfszt 

Wrltefordescrlptln  booklet 

CO.  4SI  Fourth  A»e..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Joz.Tm,  50o  Sore  Shoulders  * 

20  oz.  Tin,  51.00  B»rb  Wire  Cuts  ii  utDCiaa  *n<3 

Cracked  Hoof.  §  £  ••  |  “  ?  ■ 
V  Caked  Uddors  m*iledbyui.  ■ 

Collar  Boils  a 

9RB§>7  j  •nnd  for  FREE  SAMPLE.  ■ 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.  ■ 

e  _  .?  is mm  o.»t.  14  kentoh,  ohio  a 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 


DIGESTER 
vJANKAGE  > 


1 1  Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 

1 1  Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 

or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint.  Side  Bone  or 
wv  Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
jTa  gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2.  SO  a 
fVa  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSQRBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
*1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  68  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’KANE. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper's  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point,  of 
importance  In  pract  ical  poultry  keen- 
ing  is  fronted,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  hold  face  subject  hcad- 
ingsand  a  complete  index,  J'riccfl.Qfl. 

For  so  le  bv 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  VVKST  30TH  ST,  -  -  NKVV  YORK 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS..  Oepl-  R.  Carilnor  Mm 


for  Heaves,  CoUKbS,  DUtem- 
£p  per,  Indigestion-  Use  two 
;.cnns  for  Heaves — if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  money  buck.  One 
can  often  snfilelent.  $1.25 
S.  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 


NEWTON’S 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENUrCOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  ISc;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
S  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c:  round  steak, 
lb..  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
sausage,  lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  Hold  bacon,  lb..  20c;  pork  chops, 
lb..  32c;  pork  loin,  lb..  27c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits,  live, 
lln.  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  bullheads,  lb., 
30c ;  cds.  lb.,  30c ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old, 
each,  $0. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  28c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  25c;  broilers,  lb..  45c;  geese, 
ducks,  lb..  30c:  chicks,  each,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens.^  lb.,  2Sc  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  broilers,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
ducks,  lb..  52c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown.  30c ;  ordi¬ 
nary.  30c;  duck  eggs.  38c:  milk,  qt.,  8c; 
buttermilk,  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt.. 
70c- :  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
42c;  best  dairy,  lb..  42c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb..  28c;  skim.  17c ;  cottage  cheese,  roll, 
5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c  ;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5o;  maple  syrup,  gal..  81.75  to  $2: 
clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal..  40c. 

Cherries,  sour,  qt.,  14c;  strawberries* 
qt,  25c:  rod  raspberries,  qt..  28c;  black 
raspberries,  qt.  18c;  currants,  qt..  15c; 
asparagus,  12%e;  beets,  bunch.  7c;  beans, 
lb..  8c:  cnierv.  1244°:  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  bunch,  5c ;  cucumbers, 
each,  3  to  4c;  horseradish,  bottle,  10c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  8c; 
green,  bunch.  5c;  potatoes,  old.  peck.  30c; 
new.  peck.  50c;  peas.  qt..  15c;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  oc:  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  spinach, 
peck.  15c ;  string  beans,  qt,  12c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bunch,  7c. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb..  12c; 
lamb,  Sprin"  lb.,  30  to  35c;  beef.  lb.. 
7  to  Oc;  veal,  lb.,  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  30c: 
broilers,  lb..  32c ;  geese,  lb..  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  81. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to  00c: 
fowls.  45e;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35c, 

Putter,  lb..  40e;  eggs.  30c;  duck  eggs, 
40c:  Italian  cheese.  ID.,  30c. 

Apples,  qt.  10c;  cherries,  qt..  15c:  per 
crate,  $4:  Columbia  berries,  crate.  $4.50; 
gooseberries,  qt..  15o:  red  raspberries,  qt., 
5.0  to  40c;  black  raspberries,  crate.  $5; 
currants,  qt..  15  to  20e :  per  crate,  $3  to 
$4  ;  huckleberries,  qt..  30c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  $1.10;  beans, 
Italian,  per  bu„  $3;  beets.  dOz.  bunches, 
50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  $1.25;  carrots, 
dnz.  bunches,  45c;  celery,  doz,  bunches, 
$1.50;  endive,  doz.  heads.  00c:  garlic,  lb.. 
20  to  25c:  lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  75c;  Boston, 
per  doz..  $1;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches. 
30c :  potatoes,  old,  bn„  $1  :  new,  bu., 
$2.50;  peas,  bu..  $1;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  25c;  romaine,  doz.  heads.  50  to 
75c:  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30c;  spinach, 
lnt..  50c;  striug  beaus,  bu.,  $2;  tomatoes, 
bu..  $9:  per  qt..  35c:  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  cauliflower,  per  head,  20c; 
corn,  per  doz.,  75c, 

1  lay— No,  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  $18; 
No.  3.  81  r> ;  Timothy,  $20;  straw,  ton, 
$10  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  9c-;  hindquarters, 
lb..  IS  to  20c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb- 
12  to  15c :  heavy,  lb,,  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb- 
14  to  18c:  mutton,  lb-  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  16  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb-  28  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb..  25  to  20c  :  old  roosters.  13  to 
15c;  guinea  fowl.  each.  45  to  55c;  ducks, 
lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb-  IS  to  20c:  tur¬ 
keys,  lb..  30  to  40c. 

Eggs.  28  to  30c:  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c:  eur- 
rants,  red.  lb-  7  to  Sc ;  black,  lb.,  14  to 
10c:  cherries,  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  peaches, 
basket.  $1  to  $1.25:  raspberries,  purple, 
crate.  $3.25  to  $3.75;  black,  crate.  $4  to 
$4.25 ;  red.  per  pt..  10  to  12c ;  water¬ 
melons.  eaeli,  30  to  40c. 

Asi  in  rogue,  small,  doz.  bunches,  75c 
to  81  :  beets,  new.  doz.  bunches,  30  to  S5c; 
beets,  pickling.  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c: 
beans,  wax.  1  Lqt.  basket.  30  to  45c; 
green,  basket,  30  t"  15c;  cabbage,  new. 
crate,  50c  to  $1  :  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  65  to 
85c;  cucumbers,  doz-  85c  to  81;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  40c ;  head  lettuce,  doz..  65  to  75c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  new.  per 
basket,  75  to  SOc ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches. 
30  to  40c;  sweet  corn.  doz.  ears.  10  to 
50<  :  spinach,  bu..  10  to  50c:  Summer 
squash,  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1  :  tomatoes,  lb- 
20  to  25c;  turnips.  14-qt.  basket,  40  to 
50c:  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c.; 
beaus,  per  100  lbs.,  lmml-picked.  red  mar¬ 
row.  $8:  white  marrow.  $7.50;  rod  kid¬ 
ney.  white  kidney,  $.8;  pea,  $7.50:  yel¬ 
low-eve.  $8-  medium.  $7.50;  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  lb-  7c:  No.  2,  6c: 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  7c;  No.  2.  6c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb-  5c;  horsekides,  each, 
82  to  $3;  lambs,  each.  $1  to  $1.50;  calf. 
No.  1.  12c;  No  2,  11c;  fleece,  lb.,  28  to 


30c:  wool,  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  30 
to  32c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  ,$1.10;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  70  to  72c;  oats.  bu..  46c; 
rye.  bn.,  95c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  new 
hay.  ton,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kidney, 
$8  to  $9 ;  yellow  eye,  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  35%  to  36c ;  good  to 
choice,  32  to  35c ;  dairy,  28  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  40  to  41c;  gathered, 
choice,  35  to  36c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27e. 

FRUITS 

•Apples,  new,  bu..  50c  to  $2 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  22  to  27c;  blackberries,  qt., 
25  to  2Sc;  peaches,  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers,  24  to  2Sc; 
roosters,  16  to  ISc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  29  to  32c ;  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $5;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl-  75e  to  81  ;  lettuce,  bu., 
25  to  50c;  radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  85  to  *7  ;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  spinach,  box,  75c  to  $1. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  rain  still  comes  down  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  grows  as  ir  seldom  does.  This  means 
heavy  production  and  mostly  easy  prices. 
Even  peaches  are  already  plenty,  with  a 
big  crop  ahead. 

BETTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter.  lower;  creamery,  33  to  40c; 
dairy.  30  to  35c;  crocks,  28  to  34e;  com¬ 
mon.  21  to  26c.  Cheese,  weak:  daisies, 
fiats,  longhorns,  22  to  23c:  limburger,  23 
to  25c;  block  Swiss,  25  to  30c.  Eggs, 
steady:  hennery,  30  to  32c;  State  and 
Western  ca added,  27  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  45  to 
50c;  fowl.  26  to  32c;  broilers,  3s  to  42c; 
chickens.  24  to  34c;  old  roosters.  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls,  22  to  26c; 
‘broilers.  20  to  27c :  old  roosters.  10  to 
17c;  ducks.  22  to  27c;  geese,  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  weak :  Southern,  bu.,  81.50  to 
$2;  home-grown,  bu..  25c  to  $1.50.  Pota¬ 
toes.  steady;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl..  $3.75 
to  $4;  home-grown,  new,  bu-  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

PEACHES — MELO  N  S 

Peaches,  plenty ;  Georgia  Elbertas. 
crate.  $3.50  to  $3.75 :  Arkansas,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4 ;  home-grown,  3-lb.  basket, 
20  to  25c.  Cantaloupes,  big  supply ; 
California,  crate,  82  ro  $2.25;  honeydews, 
82.25  to  82.50,  Watermelons,  each,  15 
to  70c. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Cherries,  scarcej  sour,  4-qt.  basket,  25 
to  45c;  sweet,  50  to  70c.  Currants, 
weak:  red.  qt-  8  to  12c:  black.  22  to  25c. 
Gooseberries.  15  to  25c.  Raspberries, 
red.  qt-  20  to  25c;  purple.  13  to  14c; 
black  caps.  '14  to  16c*.  Blackberries,  22 
to  25c.  Huckleberries,  IS  to  20c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beaus,  quiet;  kidney  and  marrow, 
$9.50  to  810:  pea  and  medium.  89  to 
$9.50.  Onions,  easy;  Kentucky,  cwt- 
$2.50  to  82.75;  Virginia,  hamper.  81,25 
to  $1.50;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.65. 
tegetabi.es 

Vegetables,  easy.  Beans,  wax  and 
green,  bu..  25c  to  $1 :  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  30c;  cabbage.  100  heads,  $3  50  to 
$4;  cauliflower,  bu..  82.50  to  $3  30; 
celery,  bunch.  35  to  40c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c;  corn.  doz.  ears.  25  to 
35c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  83  to  $3.50;  lettuce, 
box.  75c  to  $1.25:  parsley,  doz.  hunches, 
25  to  35c;  peas.  bag.  $2  lo  $2.50:  pep¬ 
pers.  hamper.  $1.50  to  $1,75;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu..  40  to 
60c:  tomatoes,  20-lb.  basket.  $1.50  to  $2. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  lb..  20  to 
22c;  dark,  12  to  13c.  Maple  products, 
dull :  slogan*,  lb-  3  to  14c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull:  Timothy,  track,  ton;  $17  to 
$20;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17:  rye  straw. 
81 6  to  818;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  815  to 
817.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $22;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $24;  red  dog,  $35.50;  cottonseed 
meal.  $41  :  oilmen!,  $46;  hominy.  $30.50; 
gluten,  $33.75;  oat  feed,  $13.50;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  $24.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  market  has  been  over¬ 
loaded  with  apples,  especially  of  the  ordi¬ 


nary  to  poor  grades,  and  the  movement 
on  such  has  been  very  slow.  Best  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Williams  Early  Bed  in  %-bu. 
basket  sold  up  to  75c  per  basket  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week.  July  26,  with  drops  work¬ 
ing  out  at  any  price  obtainable  dowm  to 
10c  basket.  Beaches  were  in  fairly  good 
demand  if  offerings  were  of  good  quality, 
fancy  North  Carolina  Belle  selling  gener¬ 
ally  around  $3.25  per  six -carrier  crate 
(24  qts.).  New  Jersey  peaches  were  in 
fair  supply.  Greensboro  gradually  clean¬ 
ing  up  in  southern  sections  and  Carman 
beginning  to  arrive  quite  freely.  Huckle¬ 
berries  had  a  fair  demand  generally  at 
15  to  20c  per  qt. 

There  was  practically  no  demand  for 
cabbage  or  squash,  and  the  little  that 
moved  sold  at  very  low  prices.  With 
more  favorable  weather  conditions  toma¬ 
toes  ripened  rapidly,  the  market  became 
overloaded,  prices  slumped,  and  thousands 
of  baskets  were  disposed  of  to  fanners, 
There  has  been  practically  no  demand  for 
cabbage  or  squash,  and  the  little  that 
moved  sold  at  very  low  prices.  New 
York  State  peas  were  also  in  very  poor 
demand,  but  lettuce  was  in  light  supply 
and  generally  sold  well.  Peppers,  egg¬ 
plant  and  Lima  beans  declined  under  in¬ 
creased  offerings  and  slower  trading, 
while  cucumbers  were  but  little  wanted 
at  10  to  25c  per  %-bu.  basket,  with 
pickles  selling  up  to  40c  basket  on  the 
26th.  Eastern  Shore  Virginia,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  potatoes  have  been  coming 
from,  is  gradually  decreasing  its  ship¬ 
ments  Last  year  all  but  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  carloads  of  the  total  shipments,  or 
13.081,  carloads,  bad  been  shipped  to 
July  23,  and  nearly  11,900  cars  were  for¬ 
warded  this  season  to  the  same  date,  al¬ 
though  shipments  were  late  in  starting. 
Supplies  from  New  Jersey  tire  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  with  amount  of  shipments  already 
a  little  ahead  of  last  season,  offerings 
being  mostly  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety, 
although  die  Giants  have  begun  to  move. 
On  the  26th  of  July  Irish  Cobblers  were 
selling  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  150-lb.  sack, 
and  %-bu.  basket,  40  to  50c. 

poultry 

Trading  in  live  poultry  has  been  rather 
quiet,  with  values  averaging  a  little 
lower.  Express  receipts  of  colored  fancy 
fowl  sold  generally  26  to  28e  per  lb- 
while  lightweights  brought  up  to  25c  per 
lb.  Spring  chickens  bad  sale  up  to  35c 
per  lb.  for  fancy  stock  weighing  2  to  2% 
lbs.,  with  smaller  averaging  about  10c 
less.  Most  of  the  supplies  have  been  of 
medium  ami  small  stock,  and  really  fancy 
poultry  would  likely  sell  a  little  higher. 
The  dressed  fowl  market  was  kept  pretty 
well  cleared,  those  weighing  4  lbs.  and 
over  selling  around  29c  per  lb.  Broiling 
chickens  were  slow  at  3S  to  41e  per  lb. 
for  nearby  and  35  to  38c  ior  Western 
stuck. 

EGGS 

Fresh  eggs  have  been  decreasing  in 
supply,  receipts  on  the  Bhiladelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  the  Bureau  »  f  Agricul¬ 
ture  economics,  being  about  4,000  cases 
less  for  the  week  ending  July  22  than  for 
the  week  previous.  The  balance  of  the 
cold  storage  movement,  however,  was 
about  7.060  cases  in  favor  of  “into  stor¬ 
age"  for  the  four  large  cities.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston.  New  York  ami  Chicago. 
Hie  usual  defective  stick  which  occurs 
in  midsummer  was  in  evidence,  causing 
a  wide  range  in  prices.  Nearby  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  25e  doz.,  and  the 
closely  selected  candled  eggs  in  cartous 
up  to  32c.  doz.  when  sold  in  stores  on  the 
25th. 

HAY'  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  firm  tone  to  the  hav 
market  on  strictly  No.  1  stock,  best  Tim¬ 
othy  selling  at  $23  to  $24  per  ton.  and 
light  clover  mixed  hav  $19.50  to  820  50 
per  ton.  B.  w.  s. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  27.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  August  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  82.69  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Must  grades  are  2e  lower.  The  surplus 
and  lower  prices  has  encouraged  consider¬ 
able  buying  for  storage. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

•34% 

& 

.35 

Good  to  choice. . . 

.31 

fd 

.34 

Lower  grades.... 

.29 

.30 

( ’ity  made  . 

.26 

(d 

.31 

Dairy,  best  ........ 

.33 

@ 

.33% 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

(a) 

.34 

Packing  stock . 

22 

@ 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f’ey.  20)4 

<dj 

.21% 

Average  run  . 

19% 

@ 

.20 

Utica,  N.  Y-  market 

.19% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey 

.45 

(d 

.47 

Medium  to  good.. 

.34 

<d 

.38 

Mix’d  cols.,  u’by,  b’st 

.36 

m 

.38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

(d 

.32 

Gathered,  best  . 

.27 

rd 

.28 

Medium  to  good.. 

.20 

<d 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 50 

.55 

Common  to  good.  . 

.35 

(d 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

© 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

@ 

.38 

Fowls . 

.20 

.30 

Boosters  . 

.16 

© 

.IS 

Ducks  . 

.20 

§ 

.25 

Geese  . . 

.15 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

3.50 

9.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.24 

.26 

Broilers  . 

.25 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.13 

<d 

.14 

Turkeys . 

.30 

@ 

.35 

Ducks  . 

.22 

@ 

.27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . . 

5.50 

6.50 

Bulls  . 

3.50 

© 

5.25 

Cows  . 

1.50 

5.00 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  cwt. 

12.00 

1 

13.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

fd 

8.00 

Hogs  . . 

11.00 

rd 

12.25 

Sheep.  10O  lbs . 

3.00  . 

fd. 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

7.50 

@ 

13.75 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .... 

9.00 

fd 

9.50 

Medium  . 

9.25 

fd 

9.75 

Pea  . . . 

9.25 

fd 

9.75 

Red  kidney . 

8.75 

fd 

9.25 

White  kidnev . 

9.25 

<d 

9.75 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

(d 

S.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl. 

7.00 

fd 

10.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

4.00 

fd 

5  50 

Russet . 

4.00 

fd 

6.00 

New,  bu . 

,IO 

(d. 

2.50 

Muskmelous.  bu . . .  . 

.75 

fd 

3.25 

Watermelon^,  car. . . 

75.00 

m. 

150.00 

peaches,  Ga..  crate. 

1.50 

fd. 

3.25 

Jersey,  crate . 

1.00 

fd 

2.50 

Jersey,  14-qt.  bkt. 

.75 

fd 

1 .25 

Virginia,  crate _ 

2.00 

fd 

2.50 

Delaware,  crate. . 

1.50 

@ 

2.50 

Tennessee,  crate.. 

2.75 

m 

3.00 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.10 

fd 

.25 

Blackberries,  qt.... 

.15 

fd. 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt .  . . . . 

.10 

fd 

.12 

Gooseberries,  qt.  .  . . 

.10 

fd 

.16 

Cherries,  qt . 

.14 

fd 

.20 

Currants,  qt . 

.07 

<d 

.12 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.60 

fd 

.75 

Carrots,  bu . 

1.25 

<d 

2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

1.00 

rd 

1.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.50 

fd 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

fd 

1.75 

Onions  bu . 

1.50 

fd 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

.50 

fd 

1.00 

Radishes.  100  b’ches. 

.1 .50 

fd 

2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

1.50 

(d 

2.00 

Snuasli.  bu . 

.50 

fd 

.75 

String  beans,  bu .  . . 

1.00 

fd 

1.75 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

.50 

fd 

1.25 

Watercress.  100  b’es. 

2.00 

fd 

2.25 

Rhubarb.  100  b’ches. 

2.00 

fd 

3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.25 

fd 

1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

1 .50 

rd 

2  75 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

fd 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl.  . 

2.00 

fd 

2.75 

Norfolk,  bbl . 

2.00 

fd 

2.50 

Jersey.  150  lbs..... 

1.25 

fd 

2.25 

Long  Island,  bbl... 

2.75 

fd 

3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . . 

1.25 

<d 

2.50 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hav,  Timothy,  No.  1 

29.00 

fd 

30.00 

No.  2  . 

26.00 

'a 

28.00 

No.  3  . 

22.00 

fd 

24.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

fd ’ 

20  00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

29.00 

fd 1 

27.00 

Straw,  rve,  old . 

23.00 

fd' 

27.00 

New  . 

20.00 

fd 

25.00 

Oat  . 

14.00 

fd 

15.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York 


Wheat.  No  2.  red _ 

No.  1.  Northern.... 

No.  2.  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow... 
Oats,  No.  2.  white.  . . . 
Rve  . 

$1.25 

1.55 

1.27 

.82 

.46 

.93 

Bariev  . 

.75 

Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Milk— 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt.. 

17 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt.. 

.14 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt.. 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . . . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy.  %  pt. 

°9 

Butter,  test  . 

.46 

fd 

.48 

Cheese  . 

.26 

fd 

.32 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.48 

(d 

.50 

Gathered  . . 

.35 

fd 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40 

fd 

.45 

Chickens.  Ib . 

.50 

fd 

.55 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.03 

fd 

.04 

Onions.  1h . 

.05 

fd 

.10 

Lettuce,  bead  . 

.07 

fd 

.10 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.10 

fd 

.15 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

fd 

.60 

A  Bloomfield,  la-  woman,  while  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  husband  over  the  long-distance 
from  a  booth  in  that  city,  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  her  little  sou.  He  made 
so  much  mdse  and  became  so  unruly  that 
she  left,  the  receiver  off  the  hook,  grabbed 
the  youthful  offender  by  the  arm  and  took 
him  to  the  ball,  where  she  gave  him  a 
regular  old-fashioned  spanking.  8hc  then 
returned  to  the  booth  and  completed  the 
conversation  without  the  least  interrup¬ 
tion.  At.  the  finish  she  became  very  angry 
because  of  the  charge  for  overtime,  and 
insisted  that  the  time  she  spent  spanking 
be  deducted  from  the  charge. —  The  North¬ 
western  Bell. 
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TUST  think  of  it!  A  Delco-Light  Plant,  capa- 
J  ble  of  supplying  abundant  electric  light  and 
power  to  the  average  farm,  costs  only  $395. 

It  will  light  the  house  and  barns,  pump  the 
water,  turn  the  separator,  churn  and  grindstone, 
run  the  washing  machine  and  heat  a  flatiron. 

And  it  will  do  all  of  this  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
cents  a  day. 

Write  now  for  the  Delco-Light  booklet,  prices 
and  details  of  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York-  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 

More  than.  160.000  Satisfied  Users 


Hatches  due  August  1,  8,  15,  22  and  29 


100  per  cent,  live  delivery  guaranteed— postpaid  to  your  door. 
H0,,ched  by  experts  witli  12  years  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest,  finest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State, 


S,  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 09c  each  .08c  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca*  and  S.  C.  Reds . 13c  “  .12c  “ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . . . •. .  ■  .11c  “  .10c  ** 

Mixed  Chicks  (light  and  heavy  breeds) . 07c  “  .06'/2C  “ 

Mixed  Chicks  (all  heavy  breeds) . 08c  “  .07 '/2c  “ 

White  Wyandotte*  . . . 14c  “  .13c  “ 

Keystone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  easy  to  raise  and  quick  to  grow  qualities.  They  are  Bred 
Right,  Hatched  Right  and  Shipped  Rigid.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  65  per  cent,  of 
our  orders  from  old  customers. 

Order  Early.  Cash  With  Order.  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets  SE 

Hate  hod  from  one  of  t.he  highest  producing  strains  in  the  Eastern  States,  average 
production  1200,  April  and  May  Pullets,  1921  hutched.  144  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  on  fnse  grass  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned.  Guarantee 
t,<>  please.  Not  the  cheapest,  hut,  the  best,  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Tom*  River,  New  Jersey 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

In  cmitr  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  going  to  send  out  25,000  chicks  nt  a 
sacrifice  We  want  you  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  BJack  Ginuts.  Why? 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  part*  of  the  world. 
25,000  chicks  for  immediate  shipment.  25  chicks  @  @7.00:  50  chicks  ®  @V3  00;  100  chieks  @  @25  00 j 
500  chick*  ®  @130.00.  Hatching  eggs.  ®3  per  15.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandotte*.  SIS  per  100.  Parcel  Past  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Rend  money  order  or  check 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Trenton  Junction.  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Magic  Brooder 

Self-regulating :  etilctent 
ami  high-grade  through¬ 
out,  Take  no  chances  with 
your  broods  but  nuy  the 
Magic,  the  beat  brooder 
on  earth.  It  insures  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  PheasanU,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  @toeklr»K  purpoM*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Hesse,  Dears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  .Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKtNSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof,  Harry  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vinel/md  Ectr  Laying  Lon  test,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


Quick-  !|j 
;t  Chance 

ialSilo^ 


THE  HENYARD 


Treatment  for  Cannibal  Chicks 

Here  is  a  treatment,  for  chicks  that  are 
picked  by  others  which  puts  an  end  t" 
the  attack  on  the  chick:  Get  a  bottle  or 
can  of  pine  tar  at  the  drug  store,  and 
apply  some  on  raw  spot,  covering  all 
bloody  places,  even  on  the  feathers:  then 
put.  the  chick  with  the  others,  and  they 
will  not  molest  him.  only  to  get  a  whiff 
of  the  tar  and  walk  away  disgusted.  The 
pine  tar  is  healing,  and  works  in  every 
case,  and  i  have  never  had  to  doctor  the 
same  chick  swice,  nor  have  1  lost,  one 
when  giving  this  remedy,  W.  C.  n. 


You  can  have  Silage  at  less 
cost  per  ton  in  a  Craine  Silo 
— because : 

It  keeps  silage  better; 

Stays  put  and  requires 
no  tinkering  ; 

Serves  longer  and  looks 
better. 

The  reason  for  the  truth  of  this 
claim  is  plain.  Craine  Silos  are 
triple  walled:  A  staunch  stave 
silo  inside,  a  thick  Silafelt  wall 
between  and  a  strong  spiral 
Crainelox  covering  outside  that 
binds  the  whole  structure.  The 
result  is  a  handsome  building 
with  every  square  inch  of  its 
surface  protected  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Waterproof,  frost  resisting 
and  storm  defying. 

Before  buying  any  Silo  send  for  a 
Craine  Catalog.  If  you  want  a 
Craine  Silo  in  time  this  year, 
write  now. 

Old  silos  rebuilt  into  Craine  Silos  at 
one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo.  Crasco 
( one-wall )  Silos  furnished  if  desired. 

Craine  Silo  Company,  Inc. 
Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


“Unders”  Instead  of  Leghorns 

About  two  years  ago  the  term  “Leg¬ 
horns”  came  into  use  in  poultry  quota¬ 
tions  in  pricing  undersized  hens  and 
broilers.  The  term  is  a  misnomer  aud 
an  injustice  to  the  breeders  of  Leghorns, 
of  which  there  are  more  in  the  United 
States  than  of  any  other  breed.  Some  of 
the  leading  produce  men  have  agreed  that 
the  term  “Unders”  would  he  more  appro¬ 
priate  as  a  terra  to  describe  this  grade  of 
fowls.  There  are  a  number  of  breeds  of 
poultry  as  light  or  lighter  in  weight  than 
Leghorns,  and  there  are  many  strains  of 
Leghorns  which  weigh  as  much  as  the 
so-called  heavy  breeds. 

AMERICAN  P0UI.TRY  ASSOCIATION. 


Choking  Chicks 

If  U.  K„  Connecticut,  page  905,  will 
keep  his  chicks  away  from  all  grass  and 
low  shrubbery,  and  put  them  on  a  fairly 
clean  sand  or  dirt  run,  his  troubles  will 
probably  stop  immediately.  I  discovered 
this  remedy  by  accident,  having  had  the 
same  trouble,  and  it:  has  never  failed  me 
nor  others  to  whom  I  advised  the  same. 
Necessary  greens  may  be  thrown  into  their 
run,  Tt  is  my  opinion  that  most  cases 
of  gapes,  especially  with  late  chicks,  are 
not  caused  by  the  gapeworm,  hut  by  some 
sort  of  fungus  growth  or  the  larva*  of 
some  bugs.  This  is  especially  prevalent 
with  chicks  in  warm,  damp  weather  of 
July  and  August,  If  after  a  few  weeks 
U.  K.  lets  his  chicks  into  the  grass  again, 
he  should  watch  them  carefully.  If  the 
cause  is  still  there,  a  few  chicks  will 
surely  come  in  after  an  hour  or  two  gap¬ 
ing  and  choking  themselves  to  death,  a 
sign  that  they  must  stand  on  sand  lunger. 
Connecticut.  fait,  jansen. 


Sleeping  Sickness 

I  have  about  500  young  chickens;  they 
are  about  four  months  old.  I  feed  them 
three  times  a  day  with  growing  mash  and 
scratch  feed,  and  every  second  day  with 
sour  milk.  1  have  between  50  and  70 
sleeping  sick  among  them.  They  are 
sleeping  all  the  time.  j.  T. 

This  sleepiness  is  the  result  of  growing 
weakness  from  any  one  of  several  causes. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  symptom  that 
would  enable  one  to  say  just  what  the 
1 rouble  is.  The  chicks  are  suffering  from 
some  more  or  less  chronic  disease  which 
gradually  saps  their  vitality,  aud  they 
•become  weaker  and  weaker  until  they 
finally  die.  It.  will  he  best  to  remove  any 
evidently  sick  chicks  from  the  llock,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  curing  them  when  they 
have  reached  this  stage  of  constant  sleep¬ 
iness.  Your  method  of  feeding  is  good, 
but  1  should  keep  the  sour  milk  constantly 
before  the  chieks,  instead  of  giving  it 
every  other  day,  If  I  could  get  a  sufficient 
quantity.  _  m.  tj.  d. 

Inbreeding  and  White  Diarrhoea 

('an  you  give  me  any  pointers  on  breed¬ 
ing  poultry  for  disease-resisting  qualities? 
Does  line-breeding  tend  to  lower  vitality 
and  make  chicks  more  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease?  My  breeding  stock  was  purchased 
from  someone  who  practices  line-breeding. 
We  had  five  hutches  this  Spring  (with 
incubators)  and  in  two  lots  (the  second 
and  fourth  hatches)  white  dianhica  got 
hold,  and  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do 
swept  the  whole  hunch.  Iu  both  cases 
there  were  chicks  hatched  at  the  same 
time  from  eggs  purchased  from  another 
breeder ;  chicks  kept  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  in  absolutely  every  way,  and  they 
were  untouched.  Chicks  from  our  own 
stock,  from  other  three  hatches,  have  done 
splendidly,  with  no  sign  of  disease. 

Feeding  Ilills,  Mass.  K.  D.  N. 

Line  or  inbreeding  may  or  may  not 
lower  the  vitality  of  animals.  No  general 
statement  of  its  effect  can  be  made.  The 
tendency  probably  is  to  lower  inherent 
vigor,  for  the  breeder  is  apt  to  pay  more 
attention  to  blood  lines  than  to  selection 
for  vigor  and  hardiness.  I11  breeding,  or 
less  close  line  breeding,  should  tiot:  he 
indiscriminately  condemned;  it  is  by  these 
methods  that  the  best  strains  or  families 
of  animals  have  been  hi  ilt,  up.  It  must 
he  remembered,  however,  that  weakness 
is  a  defoct  constantly  cropping  out  iu  all 
families  of  animals  and  plants,  and  that 
any  method  of  breeding  which  intensities 
good  points  is  equally  potent  for  intensi¬ 
fying  the  had.  The  line  breeder  must, 
therefore  be  more  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  lowered  vitality,  a  common  ami 
destructive  bad  point,  than  must,  the  out 
breeder.  He  must  ever  have  selection  for 
vigor  and  fertility  jn  mind,  lest  he  be¬ 
come  so  absorbed  in  perpetuating  and 
intensifying  good  family  qualities  that  he 
forgets  the  pitfalls  of  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  iu  the  way  of  those  who  have  their 


bi1  a  if  ft  in,  real  ba 
nr*  ciircnr-s  irilo  I 
atructo  M.tal  8 
Imvis  b«-n  luook 
make  MgfcCfct  but 
KQSS  Metal  Silot 

u»t,  elkljr  to  fWOt,  1 


ordinary  kind 

of  alio.  ^ 


W  *  nono.  Save*  you  2C» 

■  _  per  Cent  00  operation  ami 

■  fori,  cut*  cleaner,  have  26  per 
cent  Inrvrr  rapacity. 

Tho*«  arc  of  the  advantairea  of  own¬ 

ing  a’UOSS,  In  aiidrtJcvn  you  all  modern 
improvement**  ntnl  oo^atrurtion  £«*tur*n  not 
found  on  nny  other*,  and  aid  INLSd  prieea  aro 
low  rat.  ever  otter 

vd.  tho  td*K*3t  vul*e  youl  dollar  will  buy.  Lot 
usshow  you.  (»«*t  our  prior*.  41th  ei»**y  ter  mil 
which  tncun  ulutor?  a  Year  to  nay.  Otvnititfn  KOKH 
nt  present  p rirmt  U  cheaper  than  renting,  better 
than  pnvinjf  fancy  prlcea  to  o|VO  year  i»T|o  tulml. 1 
Writu  tor  our  bortfaia  propotuttoo  and  our  «*aoy 
lorma.  Address 

E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
togv  Dept.  270  x  Springfield,  Ohio] 


H7/ c/i  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rosemont  Pullets 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  tinder 
control  ot  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  TOO  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  July  17,  1922: 

B.  P.  HOCKS  ' 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  20  968 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . . .  28  8<8 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  36 

Harry  H  Obor,  N.  J .  40  1389 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  *2  1372 

Koselawn  Kara)  N.  J  .  27  793 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  38  1060 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . . .  32  1079 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  32  986 

WHITE  WTANDOTTE8 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa. ... ..........  37  889 

Centra  1  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  1230 

K.  C.  Condlot  A  Son,  N.  J .  33  960 

August  Weiss,  N.J . .  43  1192 

R.  C.  R.  1.  BHDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J. .  14  1186 

8.  C  B.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  24  1190 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . .  3*  1118 

<’  Keod  Ferguson.  N.  .1  . . .  44  1230 

Fred  C-  Nixon.  N.  J, . .  ........  It  998 

Howard  (J.  Ta» lor,  N.  J . . .  40  1346 

It  W  I'raoy,  N.  J .  IT  896 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  .  44  118& 

CAMPJNK8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  41  1018 

ANCONA8 

Jusr.-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  31  1069 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J . . . .  SI  1332 

Solomon  Ricbman.  N,  J . .  47  1282 

LEGHORNB 

TaoglewOld  Karin.  N.  Y.... .  46  1346 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  ......  41  1410 

.1  W.  BoMcher.  N  J .  56  1510 

Broad  Acres  Karin.  Conn . . .  S6  1272 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J...... .  40  1236 

A.  Ij.  Caiibse,  Je..  N  J.. . .  37  1122 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  48  1309 

J.  S.  Crav  A  Son.  N,  J .  47  1363 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J . . .  58  1472 

Alex  Klchcnhaum.  N.  J . .  45  1197 

ICigenraueb  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  ...  .  58  1343 

I’lpehurat.  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  45  1288 

Marne  II  Kppele.  N.  J  .  53  1408 

Geo.  II  Ferris  Mich .  54  144S 

Richard  Ktankn.  N.J . . .  63  155! 

Greendit  «  Farm.  N.  Y  . . .  54  1681 

Cbas  E.  Grove.  Del .  50  1367 

Geo  A  (« nmf.cn,  Cohn . . .  40  I29t 

Henry  K  Heine.  N  J . .  ..  51  1304 

Jolm  J  Jteerdt.  N.J .  28  1001 

The  llnehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  43  1281 

A.  B.  Hall. Conn . . .  52  1407 

Hollywood  Faria.  Wash .  42  139S 

Frank  G.  Uugus.  N.  J .  53  1304 

Sami.  Johnston.  N  J .  ..............  54  122S 

George  i\  Johnson.  N.  J .  49  1JM 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Furm,  Ohio .  47  1436 

Robert  U.  Knapp.  N.  Y .  81  1416 

Jay  l>  l.ester.  ,N.  V .  41  118! 

Francis  O'  Glucoln.  Conn  . .  45  121( 

Gion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  124! 

Haroild  W.  Gyle.  N.  J .  52  153t 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  48  13T£ 

Herbert  O  Maxham.  R.  I  .  18  868 

Mcadowcdge  Kami  N.  Y . .  54  1331 

Mercer  Pou Itry  Farm.  N.  J . . .  29  1U5! 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N  J  .  53  1397 

Oakdale  Poultry  Fuiiu,  N.  J .  SI  1511 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son.  N.  J . .  51  133< 

S.  Olseu,  N.  J . .  41  140S 

PI newood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  44  1348 

Manning  Potts.  Is.  J .  45  13S< 

Oueensliury  Farm.  N.  J  .  32  102! 

Rapp's  Goghnrn  Farm.  N.  J . .  57  1511 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  .......  57  U3t 

John  1\.  Itoessrier.  N.  J..... .  47  117. 

Rosehill  Farm.  N  .1  .  43  1271 

HosewooU  Ceghorr.B,  N.  J .  4T  132! 

J.  W  ^chretn.  N  Y .  45  135t 

Shadowbrnok  Karin ,  Conn. ............ .  53  1387 

A- E.  Spear.  N..1 .  57  15IX 

Spring  Cake  Karin,  N.  J  . . .  37  1261 

John  ti.  Slnamonds,  N.  J  ........  86  1327 

Matthew  Stothurt.  Jr  .  N,  J  .  56  1391 

Willis  B  Stryker.  N.  J .  56  149! 

Son  Vlpw  Kami.  N.  J  . . .  55  1301 

Wallace  S.  Suyd.sni.  N.  J..., .  47  1251 

Tom',  Poultry  Kano.  N.J .  51  1441 

.1.  It.  Van  lloiiten,  N.J . .  29  97! 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . . .  56  1311 

John  F  Wehrell.  N.  ,1 . ...  37  1231 

Westwood  Poultry  K«rui.;N.  J .  47  1191 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  53  127! 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  62  133! 

Wilhnrtha  Poultry  Kanu.  N.  J .  49  129! 

S  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.|ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . .  62  1391 

S  C  W  G  KG  HORN* ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  44  113 

It.  1.  HKDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  29  117, 

S  C  W  G KG HORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  41  119, 

It.  1.  HKDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assu .  32  93 

S.  C.  W.  GKGUORN 

Hammontou  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  53  135 

Huuterdou  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  31  114 

Middlesex  Co.  Poullry  Assn .  40  122 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . .  50  137 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  39  11  (j 


Sturdy  pullets  hatched  from  famous  high- 
quality  Rc-emont  breeding  stock  and 
grown  on  free  range.  Hardy,  active, 
money-making  birds  that  will  please  you. 

ROSEMONT  ANCONAS 

Well-developed  pullets,  from  a  heavy-laying  line 
oi  this  breed  that  is  fast  becoming  popular. 

Eighi  week ,  old . .  Each,  S1.25 

Ten  to  Twelve  weeks  old  .  .Each,  81.50 

ROSEMONT  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  number  of  ready-to-lay  pullets,  early 
March  hatched,  vigorous  and  healthy,  raised  at 
Rosemont  for  profitable  winter  laying.  Each.  82.50 

Order  direct  » nan  lids  adrertigentmt, 
enchmiiii)  motif  y-ortler  nr  check*  Hut 
order  early. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont.  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market',  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  higlie&t  egg  market 
quotations.  •  tor  pullets  ai  »  bred  particular¬ 
ly  lor  ibis  purpose,  Thnv  have  size.  shape, 
type  ano  vigor,  and  when  matured  aie 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pallet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  hack  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pn-lers  me  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  n  hundred  acre  fruit 
furm,  with  free  range,  and  w»  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  mid  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

BARRED  ROCKS 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  worth  while  buying  now  for 
next  spring's  breeding  pens,  from  245-310 
Sunny  Crest  A.  J.  Cornell  Certified  Eggs 
Each  bird  will  be  worth  five  times  the 
amount  we  are  asking  now,  next  Spring 
and  they  will  greatly  improve  any  Leg¬ 
horn  strain.  Only  a  few  choice  birds  left. 
Write  tor  prices  and  further  particulars 
about  these  high-class  cockerels. 

The  birde  of  no  regret* 

E.  M.  BENFORD,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 


25  chicks  50  chick*  100  chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Special  Price*  lor  lots  ol  500  and  1000. 
Mail  order*  TODAY.  Prompt  shipment 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANABROOK’S 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


from  12,000  Chirks,  brooded  thi«  year.  250  choice 
Cockere  -  and  1,600  choice  Pubets  have  been 
saved  100  of  the  Cockerels  and  TUiO  of  the  pullets 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
From  1,800  layeis  which  have  passed  several 
endings  and  proved  their  worth.  7100  selected  hens 
(not  early  mo  dters  or  market  ends)  are  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stork  from  a  reputnnle  breeding  farm. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


250  Selected  Leghorn  Braeding 

COCKERELS 


Bigger  Profit  from  Summer  Chicks 

liny  your  chick*  now— you’ll  have  broiler*  In  November  and 
December,  n»rht  when  they  brine  tile  ton  price.  Thai  moans 

K..*t,.t  profit*  by  f*r  when  you  buy  Hillpot  Quality  cluck*  st 
cue  low  pricer.  25  50  SOO 

Wb  ,  Blk.  or  Brn.  Leghorn*  S3. OO  #6.25  110  OO 

Uiirrod  Rooks . .  3.78  8.78  13.00 

white  Rock*  or  R.  I.  Rede .  4,00  7.75  18.00 

Whit*  Wyondoll**  or  Black 

Minor**, .  4.76  9.25  18.00 

Mixed  Rrollnr  Chicks .  2.60  4.50  8.00 

Shipped  !'urr*l  Pont  prcpnld  with  »*f«  delivery  of  full  count 
tinnrantuud  m  vvrhere  within  1201)  miles.  Send  l. ok,  money 


3Vj  months  old.  All  from  trap-nested  birds  of 
real  vigor  and  ability.  Order  now  for  at  .  nee 
nr  later  delivery. 

B.  S.  ELLS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cplpp*-  opL’prpIc  3.  C .  I!  Leghorn 12  vvl;s. 
OClcCl  V>UClvCrtrl3  ol*l.  Endowing  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing  Strain" -.Wyei-off,  Lot  d  Karins,  Tom  Bmron  s, 
Karlin's  .tig.-Am.  2711-Egg  strain.  Price,  $2  and 
S3,  depending  on  general  ajipnaraure.  All  are  good. 
.Mention  strain  desired  Cockerels  crowed  when 
only  27  days  old.  M.L.  CHRISTOPHER.  Dresden  Station  N.Y 


TO  ARY  BROKERS  .  .45  7  per  101 

1  S.  C  W..BR  LEGHORN.  h  „er  io< 

CUIPK  ROCK  .  U>  per  101 

**  1  ^  ^  REOS  AN0  MINORCflS...  II  per  HU 

Special  prices  on  5U0  and  1.0(H)  lots.  lOO't  safe  deliv 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  MCE  R.  2  McAlisterville.  Pa 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  BREEDERS 

Pure  ISarmn  Strain:  very  heavy  layers.  $175  per 

ion  C'lnrabeu  Court  Farm,  Koaljru,  L,  I,,  N.Y. 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

SL  O.  'W  HITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81. £5  each.  Higii  'quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport  N  Y. 


ionized  Cockerels  ^!^Thb.rmy 

ft  ftp  co  $1.50  each.  It.  L.  MUKI.H',  Kroga*Ti!le.  Pa. 


Wc  will  have  about  1800  five  months  old  S.  O’ 
VY.  Leghorn  PULLETS  for  delivery  about 
Sept.  15.  We  have  for  immediate  delivery  ftbont 
400  Yearlings  »t  8*2.00  each  (now  laying)  and 
about  400  two.ynar  old  breeding  stock  (also 
laying)  at  SI. 75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
Dow  five  mouth*  old  id$4.00  each.  All  tlo  so 
birds  have  heeu  especially  raised  Gy  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


S.  t  .  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns,  8c.  Barr  Locks, 
10c.  S.  C.  11.  1.  Keds.  11c.  Black  Minorca*.  11c. 
Broilers.  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  .Mill  or  1 .000  lots. 
Order  ilirect  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  J.  N.  NAC’K,  McAlisterville,  I'a.  R.  No.  5 


Summer  sale  of  Cocks.  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Direct  Young  strain,  March  hatched,  free  range 
grown,  #‘2.25  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  X.  CONNER,  .  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


1 000  aSJH  PULLETS 

(or  September  delivery,  five  months  old  862.25 
each.  Id)  or  mure  at  8S2.00.  Yearling  Hens 
$1.25.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

FISHER  BROS.  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

6, 10  and  12  weeks— or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed- 
lug  beus  are  selector!  for  vigor  and  high  egg 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  2U0  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
On  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


J  wide#  Leghorn,  10  and  12  necks  old, 

/ , y,  I  A  89a  ami  #l  on.  Harrmi  strain,  free 
M  range  i  rtlxec.  Sal  ,-farl  ion  giiaraa- 

8.  K,.  JOHNSON.  it.  K.  I>.  I,  Itlrntm.lniry.  J.r.ey 


FOR  SALE  “tmfw  PUL 

BIKIOK811IE  1‘OCLTIIY  V  ARI*.  Kye 


FOR  SALE— Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 

I5AYVILLE  F  ARMS, 


PULLETS 


|T\T  TC’IF'  C  Buy  y.,ur  breeders  uo'v  in-week  old  Fawn 
Lf  ULIYJ  kikI  White  Uuiuier  Drakes,  derry  and 
Souder  strain.  $!.£«  each.  EDWIN  r.S'Gtlt,  «r**i.aoud.  11*1. 


W«  have  all  the  order*  for  8-11)  weei,-  old  pullets 
that  We  can  fill  for  tills  season.  We  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  old  S.  C.  W  COCK  F.RF.l.S  fm 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  males,  mated  to  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  not  certified  at  *3  each  or  0  for  »1<G 
Also  10-12  w«eks  old  Cocltarels  bred  from  certified 
males,  mated  4o  certified  hens  nt  <>2.50  each.  e 
also  offer  1  and  2-yenv  old  hens  fur  breeding  at 
*43.35  each,  in  lot*  of  50  or  mm.  82.00  oacli. 

V  COIt NF.IIS  POULTRY"  FARM 
G.  J.  Wexp  &  Son,  l’rop*.  Hull.t.iu  Spa,  N.  ». 


INDIAN  RlIVNER  DICKS 


75  White  Leghorn  I'l  GGKTS,  3  mos. 
Will  pay  t>»  cent*  apiece.  •  i.*li  on  deliv. 

I.I  SSI,  Unmet t  l.uutf,  Belleville,  N 


Greatest  Egg  Machines  Known 

Lady  There-a.  278  eggs  in  270  con¬ 
secutive  (lava. 

Yea  rlittg  breeders. 

Ducks  or  drakes.... . $2.00 

'liios .  5.00 

In  larger  numbers . . .  1.60 

Mammoth  Pekin  Drakes. . 2.50 

Ducks .  ...  ...  3.00 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

250  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeding  Hens 

Barron  'train  at  SI. 50,  crates  to  be  returned. 

K.  C4.  DENN1STON  -  Fulteuey,  N.  Y . 


Sn  m  |  Yearling  hens  with  in  excllcnt  egg- 

.  U.  n.LcgllOrnS  laylug  rococil  and  full  or  vigor,  at 
$1,50  each.  I'.-nms.  old  pullets,  nice.  hu*ky  birds,  at  #!.:• 
each.  Vigorous,  full  of  ncp. cockerels,  at  $ t..*>t)e.o-b.  Sitcis- 
I action  guarauteed.  PIHfBROOk  FARM,  lakcwaad,  a.  J.  Rame  I 


Winter  Layers  Selected  Utility  Stock 

Barred  1000  Pullets  ^ 

$1.50  ,  . ,  $1,50 

v  13  week*  old 

Heavy,  hulky.  ftieudly.  Buttermilk  fed  yovmgUvrb. 
Raised  on  o«'t»  aad  clover  in  our  orchard*.  We  Uuve 
had  good  auercat  with  them,  (o  can  offer  them  at  this 
knock-out  price.  Mutt  wll  to  make  room.  Order  early 
from  this  civ.  Special  Price  on  100  or  more. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock.  Md. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  |  ■  ■  W 

GIANT  ROUEN  D  II  C  R  3 

INDIAN  KUNNER 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  Ma.  14  Ph-«nixvjlle.  P* 


plfl/YLTp  tloc'ss.  11c;  Reds,  Wyan- 
H  I  \  |V  .  i  dottes,  MiUoreas,  17c: 

Geglnmis,  10c;  Mixed,  8c 
Rush  Order  Last  Hatch  Aug.  17.  Guarantee  arrival. 

Reliable  Hatchery,  -  Me  A  listorville,  Pa. 


AROEE'S 

PERFECT 

EK1N 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISIIP  N.Y 


Trouble  with  Eggs 

I  ship  my  egRS  nine  mouths  in  tlio  year 
to  New  York,  nnil  three  months  I  sell 
locally.  When  I  ship  to  New  York  there 
is  uo  complaint  (good  fresh  oggsl.  but 
when  1  sell  here  the  tirsl  complaint  was 
blood  soots.  1  candle  them,  tu.d  the  next 
complaint  is  that  (hey  burst  when  boiled. 

New  York.  .i  n  s 

Sometimes  it  is  rather  difiicult  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all  customers,  even  when  you  are 
giving  them  No.  1  fresh  eggs,  especially 
if  the  customer  happens  to  he  looking  for 
some  excuse  to  banter  the  price  down. 
My  advice  would  be  to  take  very  little 
notice  of  a  few  complaints  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  provided  you  are  giving  your  fowls 
proper  feed  and  supplying  plenty  of 
crushed  oyster  shells  so  as  to  make  I  he 
eggshells  of  the  proper  strength  and 
thickness.  Even  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  some  eggshells  are  naturally  tougher 
than  others,  and  it  is  not  uncouimou  for 
the  weaker  shells  to  crack  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  boiling  water.  This  is  probably 
caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  contents 
of  the  egg.  hut  under  ordinary  conditions 
this  does  not  cause  any  serious  il  is  satis¬ 
faction  among  customers.  By  delivering 
good,  fresh,  candled  eggs  you  should  have 
no  trouble  with  eust Diners  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  he  fair  and  reasonable.  c.  S.  u. 


WENE’S  ?“*v  PULLETS 

IMMKUI  ATE  PEI.IVKltY 
FKHKUAKY  AND  MARCH  H VTCH 
Reared  ou  Alfalfa  range 

Selected-  BREEDING  COCKERELS  -Selected 

ELMER  H.  AVENE  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Leghorns,  9c:  Barred  Koek,  1  Ic;  lted, 
br‘ tiers,  7c.  Special  price#  ou  large  lois 
guaranteed.  C.  P.  IEISTER,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 


White,  Browu.  Rlaok  Leghorns,  SI 2  ;  Purred 
Koek.  IL.  I.  K  Js.|Ui  White  W'vandoties.  Aoeo- 
Uli- .  #16.  Gentlet a>n  i  ei|' ,,  et.  HOST  LAW’S  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  A  HATCHER V.OttsvlUe,  P».  0,ft.k 


By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege;  Edited  by  \V.  C.  O'Kane. 

This  Volume  in  iln-  Harper’'  Hand¬ 
book  SerL-s,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance- in  practical  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head- 
ingsand  a  complete  index.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WKST3UTH  ST,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


I  .a  I  pi*jc«>a.  Circular. 

S«c‘y  N.  Y.  Ancona  Club 


!%.  (\  ANCON  AA,  Qwnland  f  Sji< 

EARLE  $-  WILS0M,  Bo*  497.  HaminamJ,  R. 


''Moo  PULLETS^w 

Brt’il  from  bigli  i  coord  stock.  Vigor. >u«.  suiippy, 
lioiiliby  buds.  The  kind  that  pay  a  profit.  Full  infor 

llliitkui  Oil  roauast.  riNEIMOOO  POULTkt  f  A  R  m,  L.ln.ogd,  K  J 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Ceekerel*  Pallets,  twelve  weeks  old.  S3  ’  Hens,  $5  ; 
Pecks .57  YYriteF  D.8ARST0W.  Chittenden.  Vermont 


V*'Hr)it»kr  $5,00, 

H.  G-  FLIERS,  Gicit  Kills.  S.  I 


BLACK  MINORCA 


SINGH 

COMM 


Ouo  thousand  Choice  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ten- 
wks.-old.  SI  25  ouch.  They  are  bred  fur  eggs.  Quick 

delivery.  SUNSHINt  POULTRY  FARM  R  0.  Nu.  1 .  Ridaely  Md 


i fid.  young  stock,  reasonable. 

Compton,  Diu*  Creek.  X.  J. 


ni  it  |  p  TC  Several  tbousand  vigorous  March 
■  I  O  andApnl  Imtoliril  bird*  from 

high  laying  tuttcntngu  White  nmt  llrown  Leghorns.  K.  1. 
Keilti,  D  J*.  Ifovks,  W.  Wyandotte*.  B.  Minorca,,  Ancuian. 
Prloen reasonable.  4* *! en  Farm*,  It#,  tun, 4'lyffe,  \.  V. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


pHri’etl  and  while  Hock.  Ur*1 3  ,nd  .Mixed 
Chicks.  7c.  and  up.  Special  prices  on  large 
tots.  Satisfaction  rnai  ant  ceil. 

JACOB  N1EMOND.  Box?. McAlisterville.  P». 


£  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  ol  the 


■  II  I  a-  March  Hutched,  MIm-iI  nut- 

KULLt  I  a  ict*  sivopc.  ino.#iifc,,ci 

■  all;  #88  peril),  SlHoKcOkA 

Keds  and  Wyandotte.  April  hatched.  **>'  )>er  Do/.en 

II.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvillc,  Pa, 


best  oi  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St,  New  York 


K.ENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cornell  Certified  Bleeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cock* 

at  reduced  prices  dnriUR  J  niy  and  Aug  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  1MKII  Ca/euiivm  N  \  . 


BUY  YOUR  PULLETS  NOW!  K  W’ai,t5: 

ilAi  ron  I  cjrhornt.  April  hatcbeil  $100  i>nch  «lui inpr  Auic. 

\V.  I>.  17AI.K,  ::  N«w  Merlin,  N.  V. 
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f  Made  > 
By  the  IHan 
Who  Sells 
L  'em  J 


siderable  time  was  necessarily  involved 
in  establishing  these  facts  and  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  claim.  The  original 
claim  was  for  $200,  which  was  considered 
fair  value  for  the  cow.  but  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  offer  of  $125  was  accepted. 
The  experience  reveals  the  disadvantage 
of  an  individual  claimant  against  a  cor¬ 
poration  under  such  circumstances.  If 
this  farmer  had  been  obliged  to  employ  an 
attorney  and  go  to  court  on  this  claim,  it 
would  have  cost  more  than  the  amount 
involved.  In  other  words,  under  the.  pres¬ 
ent  practice  no  redress  by  ordinary  means 
was  possible  for  the  loss  of  the  cow. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  glad 
to  be  of  service,  but  the  legal  machinery 
of  the  government  should  furnish  better 
protection  to  citizens  in  claims  of  this 
nature. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


To  .John  Doughboys:  If  the  party  who 
over  name  of  John  Doughboys  wrote  to 
the  Neir  York  World  and  Tub  Rural 
NKW-YORKEB  on  July  f!  in  regard  to 
Schulte  case  will  establish  communica¬ 
tion  with  <!.  It.  Carlson,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fense.  he  may  do  so  with  safety. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  instruct 
Mr.  Carlson  as  to  how  correspondence 
may  roach  “John  Doughboys."  To  reveal 
identity  is  at  present  not  necessary. 


2400  telephone  wires  in  a  cable  little  larger  than  a  man's  wiitL 


A  short  time  ago  my  father  sent  for 
two  tires  to  Albany  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  You  will  find  advertise¬ 
ment:  enclosed.  As  soon  as  the  fires  came 
we  put  them  on  the  auto.  One  inner 
tube  blew  out  the  first  night:  the  car 
wasn't  used  until  next  day.  Then  the 
second  night  the  other  tube  blew  out. 
After  putting  in  new  tubes,  the  auto  was 
run  250  miles,  and  the  tire  blew  out.  so 
we  sent  it  back  to  the  company.  Kudosed 
you  will  find  the  answer  they  sent  us. 
Will  you  let  us  know  what  is  bust  to  do? 

New  York.  II.  M. 

This  good  farmer  has  been  “gypped/’ 
that  is  all.  The  advertiser  claims  the 
tires  were  sold  without  a  guarantee,  and 
refuses  to  replace  the  tires.  The  only 
way  we  see  for  11.  M.  to  profit  by  the 
deal  is  to  use  the  experience  to  keep  him 
out  of  ttie  clutches  of  “gyps”  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  including  the  "gyp”  publishers  who 
print  this  class  of  advertising. 


Science  keeps  down  costs 


Farmers 
Take  Notice! 


As  manager  of  your  Co-Operative 
Association  it  is  my  duty  to  look 
after  the  community  welfare  and 
in  so  doing  I  have  had  occasion  to 
look  up  the  firm  of 


T  noted  in  Publisher’s  Desk  an  article 
on  Alois  P.  Swoboda  and  his  money-get¬ 
ting  schemes  by  working  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  lie  is  no\v  out  with  a  new 
one.  as  you  will  note  by  the  enclosed,  and 
for  the  small  sum  of  $1  in  cash  he  dis¬ 
closes  a  new  principle  and  secret  whereby 
anyone  may  be  relieved  of  worry;  in  fact, 
he  makes  worry  impossible.  He  deserves 
another  “wallop”  at  your  hands. 

Ohio.  A,  k.  R. 

“Worry”  is  the  subject  of  a  full-page 
advertisement  which  appears  in  one  of 
Ohio’s  prominent  daily  papers,  signed  by 
Alois  1‘.  Swoboda.  We  do  not  know 
what  bis  alleged  “secret"  to  destroy  worry 
may  be.  We  cannot  conceive  of  such  a 
Secret,  except  something  to  destroy  the 
use  of  reason.  Many  foolish  people  will 
no  doubt  send  a  dollar  for  Lis  supposed 
secret  principle.  These  easy-money  artists 


who  are  being  represented  in  this 
territory  by  a  MR.  DILLENBECK. 
I  find  them  very  unreliable  and 
advise  not  giving  them  any  orders 
for  seed.  If  you  have  ordered, 
would  cancel  same  immediately. 
Will  be  glad  to  show  proof  of  my 
statements. 


Baldwinsville  Farmers 
Co-Operative  Ass’n,  Inc 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


THE  SPEEDIEST,  MOST  DURABLE  PRESS  BUILT 

Full  Line  of  Box  and  Power  Presses 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 

Eitabliihed  1881  NOT  INCORTORATKD  DWIGHT.  ILLINOIS 


Enclosed  find  letterhead  of  West  Flor¬ 
ida  Company,  Panama  City,  Flu.,  and 
New  York  City.  It  does  not  look  just 
right  to  me.  and  by  reading  your  paper 
for  years  1  have  learned  to  keep  away 
from  such  propositions  till  investigated. 
Rut  these  people  are  after  me.  and  insist 
they  will  make  me  rich  by  investing  in 
their  project,  so  give  me  information  as 
to  their  rating  or  standing.  o.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

The  West  Florida  Company  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $10,000,000  eight 
per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  par 
value  $100  per  share,  and  150.000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  The 
plan,  it,  would  appear,  consists  of  the 
financing  of  large  land  developments  in 
Florida.  The  present  issue  of  preferred 
stock  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  capital  for  clearing  the  land, 
building  roads,  organization  expenses,  etc., 
and  $7,500,000  of  this  preferred  stock  is 
reserved  for  future  needs.  The  land  con¬ 
trolled  consists  of  .*’00.000  acres  and  a 
small  railroad  of  about  NO  miles  in  length. 
The  land  development  scheme  is  similar 
to  many  others  of  the  same  type  which 
have  been  exploited  with  varying  success 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  great  confidence  in  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  scheme,  and  fail  to  see  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  investing  in 
such  a  ease. 


I  would  like  your  advice  regarding 
Carlisle  Tire  Company,  located  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.  I  hold  $1,000  worth  of  said 
stock,  bought,  at  $25  per  share:  have 
holdings  for  one  year’s  period,  and  since 
have  dropped  in  value  to  approximately 
$10  per  share.  What  would  you  advise 
in  this  matter  if  holdings  ate  good,  or 
try  to  sacrifice  said  holdings?  These 
people  claim  to  hold  this  stock  for  future 
business.  AV .  E.  S. 

New  York. 

The  stock  of  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corpor¬ 
ation  has  been  promoted  by  the  James 
W.  Elliott  Easiness  Builders,  with  the 
usual  high-pressure  methods  of  this  or¬ 
ganization.  There  seems  to  be  no  regu¬ 
lar  market  for  the  stock,  but  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  is  quoted  through  unlisted 
sources  at  6Vt  bid,  7*4  asked;  the  com¬ 
mon  $2  bid,  $2.25  asked. 


HAY  CAPS 


Durable,  easy  to 


Stack;  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


I  WA^^^^oporate,  graft  t  Cft* 
Many  silts,/ 
Engine,  belt, 

|»w,r.  WRITE  po.la), 
for  e»lft1og,prleft  TODAY  on  "LLL* 
--King  of  KAUrt."  ~  /’g 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044  Homj>«hlr«SU«Quincy»  HI.  *V 


Tf  you  think  the  offer  of  $125  front  tue 
New  "York.  New  Ilaven  &  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road  on  m.v  account  is  satisfactory,  it, 
will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  accept  this 
settlement  for  the  claim.  «T.  B.  0. 

Connecticut. 

This  was  an  interesting  claim.  The 
cow  escaped  from  the  owner’s  field  through 
a  defective  fence  on  the  railroad's  right 
of  way  and  was  killed.  The  railroad  sot 
up  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  liable  to  maintain  a  fence  at 
that  point.  The  claim  was  presented  di¬ 
rect  by  the  owner  of  the  cow  and  declined 
in  January,  1021.  The  claim  did  not 
come  to  us  until  June,  1922.  A  careful 
survey  developed  the  fact  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  railroad’s  assertions,  the 
fence  did  belong  to  the  railroad,  and  had 
been  regularly  maintained  by  it.  Cou- 


Let  Me  Send  You  Latest  Factory  Quotations 


^  You  can  have  a  Stationary 
Gasoline  Engine  or  Kerosene 
Engine— 2, 3,  4,6,8,12,16,22 

jflSm  or 30  H  P.;  Portable  Engine  Out- 
fits.  2 to  16  II-P,;  Portable  Snwa 
f  oraawing  cord  wood.  4  to  13  H-P. 
■  Log  and  Tree  Sawn;  Stationary 
|T^B  Engine  Buzz  Saw  Outfits  or 
r/rvW  Portable  Engine  Stump  Borers. 
m  WITTE  quality- WITTE  prices 
V  eave  you  money.  Ti  ll  ua  what  you 
ItF  want  and  1T1  make  the  price  right. 
-ED.  H.  W  1 T  T  E ,  Preoident 

1896  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1896  Empire  Bldg-.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you 
a  WITTE  Engine  or  Outti 
you  come  direct  to  the 

man  who  makes  it.  You  get 
your  rig  nil  complete,  ready  to 
install  and  start  using.  You 
pay  only  tho  factory  price. 


plus  my  one  email  profit,  or  | 
If  Bhippcd  from  Pittsburgh, 

I  add  carload  freight,  saving 
you  the  difference.  1  sell  on 
Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defect 
and  make  IMMEDIATE  Shlpm. 


First  Rady  fin  village  shop,  speaking 
to  another  patron)  :  “Would  you  mind 
if  I  made  my  small  purchase  first?  We 
have  a  horse  outside,  and  he  won’t  keep 
quiet.”  Second  Lady:  “Certainly;  but 
you  won’t  be  very  long,  will  you?  I  have 
a  husband  outside,  and  he’s  rather  restive, 
too.” — Punch. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


WANTED— Single  i 
good  milker  (.six  i 
ADVERTISER  1409 


man  fur  general  farm  work; 
rows);  slate  wages  expected, 
i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COW  MAN  Dr.v  haml  milker;  purebrcds;  near 
town;  $50  uud  maintenance.  AD V EltTISK It 
141)8.  cure  Kura  I  New-Yorker. 

W anti: 1 1  Klim  get  le  yoiiiig  farmer,  married,  to 
liumllc  large  dairy  tttttl  general  farm,  enlarge 
farm  operations  and  place  on  profitable  basis; 
productive  land;  Sontliwestcrn  .Massachusetts; 
most  lie  absolutely  reliable  and  n  worker;  mod¬ 
erate  wages  to  start;  good  house,  fair  treat¬ 
ment;  iiermnneiit  position;  state  ipialilieation* 
and  warns.  E.  T  HlSC'iX.  Tryinglmiii,  Berk- 
Mhire  Co.,  Mass. 


W  IN  TED — Single  women  as  till eiidtints  in  Slate 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  stihn-y  $14  per 
i  loutli  and  maintenance.  Apply .  stating  age  and 
.  closing  letter  of  reference  I  from  pre\  toils  eta 
I  hirer  It'  possilile)  to  SI  I  *E  It  I  N’T  I'.  N  1  •!'.  N  I 
LETCH  WORTH  \  I  I.I.At  !H,  Thiells,  N.  Y’. :  Knck- 
land  COUnt.v. 


WANTED 
on  sum  I 
mid  good 


d  4KH1KD  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  ltuttse.  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  and 
■  x perii-nee :  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1352,  care  Httral  New 
Y'orker. 


I-'AK.M  I-l KM*  WANT,.; It  Single 
year;  small  poultry  anti  dairy 


fa  rut er  by  the 
farm;  or  mar- 


ried  farmer,  no  i-hiltlreii;  wife  to  do  housework. 
.MAItSII  BARBER,  Kits  I  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTKU — Young  matt,  IS  In  22  years  id  age, 
to  learn  trade;  must  be  aide  to  stand  rather 
hard  work  HI  liutlis  iin-h  <hri  ;  good  wages  at 
start,  with  mi  iiirivaar  ;is  in  work;  no 

rigaret  t«*  suinki'fs  wnnlrd.  | »r*» f r  strong,  hrit^ht 
fallow  from  rli«*  fimu.  A»hh«*ss  J.  II..  r»"x  * 
I'armingdttle.  N.  3. 


MAItUIKII  COUPLE  -Man  experienced  farmer; 

wife  hoarding  two  men  during  Smuttier;  at¬ 
tractive  sui  roundings:  give  references,  state 
terms.  DERBY DALE  FA  It  M ,  lloulieu,  N.  A. 


WANTED — Kelialde  married  man  to  '-are  lor 
Holstein  herd;  iiinsi  he  good  milker  and 
teeder:  wife  willing  to  board  few  men.  Write, 
iiiviiig  reference,  . . ml  wages  ex¬ 

pected.  CRAF’TSM  AN  I' A  CMS.  Morris  Mains, 
N.  J. _ 

CMjl’I.E — Mn n  to  run  and  eare  for  truck  for 
retail  milk  delivery  and  handle  city  end  or 
certified  milk  route;  good  saiestaun,  mtelligcut, 
energetie.  ambitious:  good  references  required, 
might  consider  single  man;  wife  to  t-tiii  board-] 
lay  house;  preferutdy  tie  children:  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  cmiplp;  give  toll  particular- 
first  letter.  ADV EUT1SER  1381,  eare  Mural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 


MAUR1KU  COUPLE  —  English  or  Scotch  pre- 
ferred  for  permanent  position  on  country 
e-dan  near  Ole'elftnd:  matt  most  be  experienced 
gardener  in  all  bra  nolle- :  best  references  re¬ 
quired;  good  salary.  Address  ItOX  ,’n.  Station 

1  ;  ...  .  c . t.  ..  .  ..sl  i..iiln.iu  .fivlttir 


Stattou 


WANTKU  Slagle 
Jersey  :  must  tie 
in  all  farm  work 


Reliable  and  experienced  single  Iliad 
dairy  farm;  mill;  runic,  good  home, 
money;  references  required  Address 


II.  W.  f.  KIT  KAMI.  Cart,lmge,  N.  Y. 

IMMi.TKY  M  AN  To  take  charge  id  new  Jilnut 
and  build  it  up;  salary,  t  rolit  sharing  or  bnCt: 
a  good  proposition  rov  riglit  man:  write  for 
particulars.  ADV  EltTlSKR  1405.  care  Rural 
Now -Yorker. 

WANTKU  -I’raetlcal  dairy  farmer,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture,  on  StMi-ncre  farm  in 
Oneida  Comity:  excellent  barns  and  outbuild- 
iags;  comfortable  farmhouse;  m-ar  village,  good 
seltool.  stores,  several  churches :  man  must  toy  a 
producer  **f  proven  ability  upon  share  hns!s: 
proposition  will  be  open  next  Spring,  but  early 
correspondence  is  necessary  to  ininpleto  arrange- 
lin-nls.  A  UV  K  ItTISK  R  14114,  .are  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

MAKK1KU  CM  I.TIIYMAX,  willuoit  i-lilldreti.  to 
take  charge  of  six  acre  poultry  firm:  1 .  t  m  it  * 


POUL'J'RYMAN — Single;  practical  aim  Cornell  I 
trained;  long  experience  with  poultry,  squabs  | 
and  ducks,  cnpanlziiig.  etc.;  i'"iiimereial.  private 
or  on  shares;  references.  ADVERTISER  1377. 
eare  Rural  New -Yorker. 

SINGLE  poultry  mail :  must  lie  first  .-lass  propo¬ 
rtion.  ADVERTISER  1378.  eare  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  student ,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  during  his  vacation.  August  11  to 
September  5.  ERNEST  A  RTFS,  2.71  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

IIM'SKK  KKITU:  —  English  widow:  hoy  13.  ADA 
BKCKK'I’T  LUNPBERG.  rare  .1  mites  White. 
North  Street,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

ARK  YOU  looking  for  n  limn  tu  take  the  ea’-'t 
of  your  farm  off  your  linml“.-  Things  1  want 
are  permanency,  fair  treatment,  fair  pay  and 
school  facilities:  1  a  tu  47.  several  years'  exper¬ 
ience  fanning,  Burdening.*  carpentering:  compe¬ 
tent  and  re  I  able.  AUV  EBTISKK  1384,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorlter. 

I’M'I/ri!  YM  AN :  33;  single:  practical,  exper¬ 

ienced;  M  years’  experience  with  large  eoru- 


I'OR  SALE — 225-aere  farm;  sandy  loam;  no 
stones;  200  acres  tillable;  main  house  has  14 
rooms  and  bath,  hot  ait-  furnace,  hardwood 
floors;  tenant  ionise  has  0  rooms  and  cellar; 
farm  has  300  young  apple  trees,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes  and  berries;  main  barn  is 
32x135  ft.;  can  volte  47  cows  and  ')  horses;  room 
for  1,000  hens.  DAVID  MOULD,  Montgomery. 
N.  Y. 


birds;  wife  to  do  housekeeping.  M. 
7  East  Jiilh  Street.  New  York. 

AMERICAN  FARMER  wanted  as 
chicken  and  fruit  business:  must 
capital  SAM  CEL  HART,  Box  32. 
No.  2.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-RECTOR 


partner  in 
have  some 
It.  F.  I>. 


HERDSMAN  A  position  is  open  for  a  compe¬ 
tent  in  mi,  single  preferred,  who  will  hilereat 
himself  in  building  up  a  small  herd  of  purebred 
Hnernse.vs;  must  understand  feeding,  some  A. 
R.  work  and  the  fitting  of  animals  for  local 
fair:  give  full  particular-  regarding  experience 
and  salary  to  start  until  ability  is  demonstrated. 
Address  OWNER,  MoX  7,  Station  N,  Now  York. 
X.  V.  _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  or  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  used  to  the  country,  for  a  enttnlry  place; 
position  permanent:  wife  wanted  for  cooking 
and  general  housework;  man  to  eare  lor  garden, 
lawn,  poultry,  cow,  horse  and  furttaoo;  must 
furnish  satisfactory  references;  only  reliable, 
trustworthy  people  need  apply.  T.  11.  SIKT- 
Tt.KK,  East  Millstone  X.  J. 


WANTED  Protestant  inttrried  man  of  settled 
habits,  without  children.  »u  gentleman's  es¬ 
tate;  must  understand  cure  of  cows  and  chick¬ 
ens;  living  quarters  with  Improvements  and 
usual  privileges;  m*.l7(7,.u  experience  and  wages 
expel  red.  Superintend,, It.  IIM’KtNS  ESTATE, 
Morristown.  N.  J. 

- - - * 

WANTED — At  once,  poultry  and  dairyman; 

house  on  pi, -toe;  year  around  work:  apply 
superintendent.  Address  MRS.  J.  It.  STANCH- 
FIF.I.D,  Isltp,  L,  L.  N.  Y. 

- f 

WANTED  Uerdsmuu  with  experience  iu  certi¬ 
fied  dairy:  must  understand  machinery,  so  as 
to  operate  refrigeration:  capable  of  handling 


K,  Cleveland.  <b.  for  further  particulars,  giving 
experience,  number  in  family.  et<b _ 


WANTED — Woman,  young  or  middle-aged,  with¬ 
out  children,  ns  conk  and  general  utility  house- 
worker:  interview  and  references  required:  good 
room  pleasant  surroundings;  handy  to  eitu-s  of 
Capitol  district.  51  MEN  AND  ROAD.  Albany. 
N.  Y.  _ 

Y'M'NIl  MAN  wanted  oil  farm  for  general  farm 
work;  state  wages  and  experienoe.  RICHARD 
II H/.KL,  .lit.,  Oidwlek,  N.  J. _ ^ 

W  ANTED —  .Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housekeeper;  otic  child  not,  object ionahle;  good 
country  home  MRS.  II.  B.  KEENER.  Nukes- 
ville,  Va. 


WANTED  A  reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
i  American)  mi  25  cow  dairy  farm,  near  large 
town"  give  re  f  ere  m -es  and  salary  hrst  letter, 
no  cigarettes.  BROOKSIDK  FARM.  Liberty. 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm:  must  In-  able 
to  milk  and  handle  horses;  no  loafer  wanted: 
will  pay  825  to  $35  per  month,  according  to 
ability,  and  keeping.  RAY  II.  SAVIEK8,  U.  R. 
No.  l,  East  Palestine,  0.  _ • 


WANTED— A  settled  woman  for  general  house- 
work  in  institution:  no  object, ion  tn  woman  | 
with  a  child,  Address  ADVERTISER  1389.  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 

WAN  TED — Two  energetic  men  who  understand 
the  dairy  business:  one  for  handling  milk  In 
the  dairy  and  the  other  for  raising  calves;  both 
must  be  good  milkers;  850  a  month,  board  and 
room.  .  ADVERTISER  1387,  care  Rural  New 
Y’orker. 

A  STEADY’  position  on  poultry  farm  for  a  clean 
hard-working  young  man,  not  afraid  of  hours; 
$30  a  month,  board  and  room,  with  good  chance 
of  advancement  if  you  make  good.  MAKQ!  Is 
POULTRY*  FARM.  Toms  River.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Farm  baud  for  general  farm  and 
orchard  work;  state  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired,  BOX  98.  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  rural  and  village  schools 
in  New  Jersey:  00  miles  from  New  York; 
salary  $75  to  $ltl>  a  month  of  20  school  days 
BENJAMIN  F.  HARDESTY'.  District  Clerk.  Jut 
land,  N.  J. 

A  FARM  HAND  on  small  farm:  good  home. 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1392.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Country -bred  woman;  good 

plain  cook  ,  steady  and  reliable.  ADY  KR- 
TISKK  1393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MAN  AUER — Wanted,  at,  once,  first-class 
utan,  capable  of  tnnuuging  gentleman's  l.ooo- 
aere  estate;  man  experienced  Itt  farming,  stock 
and  upkeep  desired;  give  age,  experience,  fam¬ 
ily,  wages  expected.  OFFICE  MAXAUKR,  Rein 
lik  Hull,  Reinlik,  Va. 


$00  PER  MONTH  and  board  for  lirst-cluss  farm 
hand;  must  milk  some:  small  dairy:  steady 
jot).  ’Phone  42.M  Cold  Spring  after  7  p.  w. 
CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Heliahle,  middle-aged,  white  couple. 

Protestant,  without  children,  on  gentleman's 
all  year  country  home.  30  uiilcs  front  New  York; 
all  conveniences;  family  of  three;  tituii  for  gar- 
den  and  generally  useful  indoors  and  out; 
woman  good  plain  cook  aud  general  housework; 
■in  laundry:  satisfactory  wages,  permanent 
position,  with  cottage,  for  riglit  people.  Write 
a  t  once,  stating  wages  wanted  and  sending 
references,  ft*  CkdlhiK  11,  YOUMANS,  R ,  F. 
U..  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


men:  married,  and  wife 
milkers:  tluerusey  herd: 


aud  garden;  open  now;  call  if  interested. 


BELLE  ALTO  FARMS. 
II.  MacCallutu,  Manager.’ 


I'fuersvilb 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  In 
shares  or  rental  basis.  M. 
land.  Me. 


meivial  farms;  can 
FOX.  Route  19,  New 


willing  to  hoard  three 
$100  per  month,  with 


man  on  dairy  farm  lu  New 
good  milker  uud  experienced 
good  home.  Address  F.  J 


particulars  appreciated, 
ctlrc  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ADV  ERTlSK.lt 


'TELLE.  R.  F  D.  No.  2.  Millington.  N.  J. 

WANTED  Woman,  not  over  50  years,  to  do 
plain  cooking  and  bnkjug  on  up-to-date  farm; 
all  modern  improvements:  -good  home:  perma¬ 
nent  ADVERTISER  1395,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


show  result-,  JOSEPH 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  To  . . .  the  owner  of  estate  who 

needs  a  utan  with  varied  experience  to  take 
charge  of  same:  married:  30  years  old:  agri¬ 
cultural  training,  but  not  spoiled  for  work  by 
it:  life  experience  mi  fsirui:  10  years  on  promi¬ 
nent  private  and  commercial  estates:  meet  me 
and  judge  for  yourself.  ADV  ERTISKK  3301. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position 
to  take  eare  of  It 


T1SEE  lob7 


isilioii  mi  farm  or  private  estate 

i *  of  horses  by  Hollander  32  years 
year  in  Hds  country.  ADVKR- 
o’are  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  iuafiag<  r  or  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  September  or  October  1.  long  successful 
experience  in  orcharding,  gardening,  farm  mops, 
stock,  poultry,  lawns,  roads,  etc.:  all  modern 
machinery;  exceptional  references:  give  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  you  have  and  Till  I  particulars. 
\V.  M..  Box  310.  Purdy  Staliou.  X.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


all-a  round 


WANTED— For  institution  farm,  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  care  of  poultry 
and  hogs;  must  care  for  1  'tin  cliii  kens  and  100 
hogs;  applicants  will  kindly  apply  in  owu  hand¬ 
writing,  stating  age,  qualifications.  -alary  ex¬ 
pected.  at  least  two  references  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photograph.  tie*  NEW  JERSEY’  STATE 
VILLAGE  Ft  tu  EPILEPTICS.  Skillmati.  N.  J. 

WANTED  -Poultry man.  single,  to  take  entire 
■  charge  commercial  plant.;  must-  tic  experienced 
iu  hatching,  egg  production  and  conditioning 
poultry  for  retail  market:  salary  uud  percentage 
to  riglit  utan:  no  college  graduate  without  prac¬ 
tical  experience  need  apply:  give  full  details 
first  letter.  H.  S,  FARLEY.  Amherst.  Mass. 

WANTED  —Clean,  industrious  single  man  to 
care  for  small  herd  and  produce  sanitary  milk 
tor  private  estate  and  do  general  farm  work 
part  of  day;  wages  $50  and  board;  good  place 
for  country-lired  young  man  of  good  habits. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


matt;  10  years’  experience;  holding  New  Y"ot*k 
State  tester’s  license;  can  start  any  time. 
ADVERTISER  1396.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  —  By  middle-aged  (colored)  married 
man  work  on  a  farm:  understand  all  kinds  of 
general  farming;  year  around  job.  with  house 
and  living  wages:  can  gave  good  references. 
Address  W.  Y..  eare  Peter  Theberg,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3.  Rohhinsville  N.  J. 

ELDERLY  American,  some  means,  desires  home 
with  congenial  people,  caring  for  poultry;  ex¬ 
perienced:  no  wages.  EDWARD  COLLINS. 

Room  941.  Rand  McNally  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

PntT.TKY'MAX.  sic  do.  de  lies  position  whore 
energy  and  experience  is  -eqnircd:  competent 
to  take  (111  charge.  EDWARD  S.  FREESE. 
A f toll.  N.  Y. 

_  4 

YOU  NO  COUPLE  wants  position  on  lady’s  or 
geUtleman's  estate;  man  as  chauffeur  and  gar¬ 
dener:  wife  a-  maid:  steady,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits'  references:  write,  state  particular*  ami 
salary.  D.  W.  ALLEN,  Friendship.  N.  Y. 

_ 1 _ * 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Single:  28:  three 
years'  experience:  two-year  agricultural  school 
graduate:  all  breeds,  feeding  for  A.  It.  O.  and 
it.  it.  M.:  also  fitting,  showing,  good  rnlf 
raiser:  average  bacteria  for  past  to  months 
under  fi.tHMt  c.c  :  ,\  i  references.  ADVERTISER 
1394.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ t 

FARMER,  married,  one  child,  wants  place;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  and  truck  fanning  can  run 
Ford  car,  Moline  tractor:  handy  with  tools  and 
machinerv ;  please  state  wages  ami  privileges. 
LAECHLER.  Box  22,  Millwood,  X,  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  (17)  wants  job  on  commercial 
poultry  farm:  good  home  and  right  party 
essential.  ADVERTISER  1408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — A  t  mutt:  experienced  iu 
poultry:  agricultural  college:  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  two  children:  be-t  of  references:  want 
permanent  place,  with  cottage.  ADVERTISER 
1403  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  barn. 

out!  acre  OP  ground;  on  main  mad,  between 
Saratoga  Spring-  and  P.nllston  Spa.;  price  $1,800. 
Address  J.  M,  COUGH,  BallSton,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 90  acres  high  land:  improved  road: 

near  church  and  school;  friendly  neighbors: 
10-room  house:  substantial  barite ;  so  acres  till 
able:  variety  fruit,  stock  and  toots:  sugar  hush: 
85,500  take's  all:  easy  terms;  old  age  selling 
reason.  E.  H.  HARSH,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Our 
specialty  is  good  farms  in  Finger  Lakes  region- 
Write  wltal  yon  want. 

TENNESSEE  hearing  orchard  and  fruit  farm: 

well  located:  g"uil  market ;  120  acres;  $75  per 
acre;  $3,000  .ash:  terms.  Write  the  owner, 
A.  J.  RY  RN.  Dickson.  Tenn. 

•120-ACRE  FARM — On  Lincoln  Highway;  three 
miles  from  Princeton:  %  mile  to  village;  two 
houses.  12  and  5  rooms:  suitable  for  chicken 
raising,  nursery  or  roadhouse:  price  $10,000. 
EDWARDS,  17u  East  75th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Jersey  farm,  on  frequented  highway: 

rent,  with  option  to  buy;  give  full  details. 
BOX  SIS.  Arden.  Del. 

HA  RAH E  FOR  SALE — On  State  road;  only  one 
iu  town  of  Andes.  N.  Y. :  built  of  eouevete 
blocks:  50x130  fa.;  front  part  24  ft.;  two-story 
bnck :  three  offices  upstairs;  showroom,  acces¬ 
sories  rooln:  71’xoO  ft.  storage  for  cars:  30x5) 
ft.  workshop;  two  gsts  pumps;  doing  good  bust 
ness;  also  electric  lighr  plant  furnishing  <-lec 
tricity  to  village  of  Andes,  and  residences  and 
stores:  paying  proposition;  good  house;  will  sell 
together  or  separately,  or  would  exchange  for 
good  farm  well  located.  G.  8.  HOTCHKIN  N- 
SUN.  Andes,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK  -Bungalow;  lot  75x112;  five  rooms. 

heat  light,  water.  SUSAN  HOWARD.  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


Connecticut;  on 
A.  FREE.  Rock 


WANTED — American  couple;  uiuii  handy  with 
tool-:  wife  help  housekeeping :  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  $UU  monthly  with  hoard.  BERNSTEIN. 
Westetvelt  F’arut  Tonis  River.  N.  J. 

WANTED  -A  single  matt  to  work  on  farm  that 
can  milk  cows  and  ditve  horses:  state  wages 
wanted.  FLOYD  S.  Kil  l/.  R.  F.  D.  No,  2.1 
Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Single  man.  general  farm  work: 
most  be  steady.  J.  KITf'H,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  with  or  without 
children:  woman  to  hoard  men:  every  tiling 
furnished ;  no  washing  or  chamber 'work ;  *40  per 
month:  man  for  milking  and  general  farm  work: 
only  capable,  intelligent  people  please  reply: 
house  furnished,  or  if  no  children  can  live  in 
main  lions, •:  wages  for  matt  $00.  UI.STKHD0RP 
FARMS.  Highland,  UUter  Co.,  N  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Man  make  himself  getter 
ally  useful  arouud  small  place  in  Ulster  Co.. 
S'.  Y'.:  wife  to  (to  plain  cooking  and  look  after 
house ;  desirable  position  for  steady  collide:  ref¬ 
erence  required.  ADVERTISER  1410.  eare 
Rural  New  -  Y  orker. 

Situation*  Wanted 

WAN  t'ED  Position:  piaetieal  farmer  as  work 
ing  manager1,  rltoronghlv  experienced:  Sept. 
1:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1288,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER  Open  for  en¬ 
gagement  September  or  October:  successful 
in  tlie  rearing  of  chicks,  egg  production  and 
breeding  of  high  producers:  work  with  tny  head 
and  hands:  produce  results;  only  first  class 
proposition  offering  full  charge  considered;  ref¬ 
erences  that  stand  the  acid  test  to  those  who 
mean  busines> .  married:  American:  no  children: 


FARM — 12U  acres;  located  Ln  prettiest  section 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.;  six  miles  from 
Flemington:  fine  nine  room  house;  large  go  d 
barn,  grain  house.  4  large  chiekeu  houses,  nearly 
new:  other  buildings:  eight  acres  good  timber 
10  acres  meadow;  targe  stream;  balance  laud 
level,  smooth,  lias  had  best  of  rare;  owner  ha* 
retired;  must  sell:  oue  of  the  biggest  bargains 
in  Hunterdon  County  at  R7.1M.Q.  JOS.  D.  YVIT-- 
SOX,  Route  1.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  Olt  EXCHANGE — Michigan  farm: 

89’ i  acres:  modern:  fruit;  all  tillable  but  15 
acres:  near  city  of  30.000  inhabitants;  for 
Southern  New  York  State  property.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1390.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  ACRES  of  fertile  farming  land;  State  road: 

high  school:  one  tulle  from  two  railroad  sta¬ 
tions:  10-r.iom  dwelling;  good  outbuildings: 

large  shade  trees,  75  fruit  trees:  Ameriiou 
Protestant  neighbors:  writ*  for  description  aud 
price.  OWNER.  Box  120,  Wnllkill,  N.  Y. 

SHORE  PROPERTY  In  Maine  for  $10,000:  easy 
terms — Small  Point  Harbor  property;  formerly 
three  Rums:  no  farming  late  years;  a  Summer 
resort  for  nearly  100  years;  hotel  not  run  sifiee- 
the  war:  2-50  acre*,  including  75  acres  of  wood 
and  timber:  two  harbors,  small  one  as  safe  f  r 
boating  as  inland  pond:  samly  beaches,  one  ratio 
of  shore;  obl-fasbioned  30-room  hotel,  in  good 
repair  but  no  modern  improvements ;  secluded, 
healthful,  attractive  "dace;  on  State  road;  11 
miles  smith  of  Bath:  by  water  21)  miles  from 
Portland;  ideal  for  boys’’  or  girls’  camps:  suit¬ 
able  for  farming  and  country  boarding-house  or 
for  gentleman'^  estate,  or  could  be  divided  tip 
Into  cottage  sites.  ADVERTISER  1401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

J  FARM  FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  place ;  300 
ft.  i  ft  State  road:  about  *’4)  acres,  level,  fer¬ 
tile  soil:  good  water  and  buildings;  house,  10 
rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  electric  lights, 
hardwood  doors  throughout;  priop,  direct  from 
owner,  $12,500,  inetndtng  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
crops,  equipment:  located  close  to  village,  10 
miles  below  Kingston  over  state  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1398.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'Ut'NG  MAN  wishes  position:  experienced  ln 
poultry,  fruit,  general  farming  and  bee  cul¬ 
ture;  can  furnish  ref  ere  (toe.  ADVERTISER 
1402,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMF.U-GAUDKNER.  married,  wishes  position 
small  private  place;  good  references:  bandy 
with  tools :  one  child,  four  months;  wishes  cot 
l.ige;  would  meet  p>arty  for  interview  R. 
WARD.  Dunwoodie  Street.  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 
’Phone  Y onkers  (195. 

WANTED — By  August  15.  position  a*  manager 
sr  foreman  by  capable,  energetie.  middle-aged 
American,  no  family,  on  large  farm  or  estate 
where  results  ran  be  accomplished :  Ames  train¬ 
ing,  with  15  years  of  seieutiftc  aud  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  general  farming, 
dairying,  breeding  and  development  of  purebred 
stock,  landscape  gardening',  animal  husbandry 
and  agricultural  machinery:  thoroughly  i-.unpo 
ten  to  handle  hell*  at  maximum  efficiency;  at 
present  College  Dairy  Husbandry  Extension: 
best  of  reference**:  state  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1413  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres:  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  :  price  tight:  terms.  For  full  description 
write  F  RED  CHESLEY.  U.  D.  1,  Putnam.  Conn. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  i 

SMALL  FARM  in  village  for  sale.  For  detail* 
write  MFISTIOK.  HiggaUUlU.  Conn. 

BARGAIN — 44-acre  poultry  farm,  near  Ca/.e- 
novia:  309-ft.  laying  house,  83-ft.  barn.  1,800 
capacity  fundee  incubator.  12  acres  merchant¬ 
able  pine,  hemlock  and  cedar:  15  acres  cleared 
muck;  balance  seeded  to  Alfalfa  and  Timothy: 
no  dwelling,  but  foundation;  price  $1,500  cash. 
Inquire  LESLIE  PETERSON.  Geneva  N  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM — Near  Lakewood.  N.  J. ;  23 
acres:  400  Leghorn  layers.  1.250  Leghorn  and 
White  Rock  pullets,  excellent  stock:  *tX  brooder 
and  colony  houses,  two  large  laying  houses,  all 
folly  equipped;  total  Winter  rapacity  1.200 
birds;  six-room  cottage,  barn,  feed  house:  Other 
onrhinidlngs:  electric  light  throughout;  price 
$9,500;  cash  $4,500:  rest  mortgage.  Further 
details  from  ADVERTISER  1400.  cate  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  w (she*  position  as  caretaker. 

understanding  stock  and  dairying:  A  1  milker: 
life  experience  ■  open  at  once.  Write,  giving 
full  details,  MARTIN  COLLINS,  Twin  Lakes, 
Oouu. 

FARM  MANAGER  dairy  inspector,  desires  post- 
tjou:  has  complete  agricultural  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  practical  experience  on  large  farms: 
dairying  a  specialty:  have  successfully  scored 
hit  fit's  and  milk  station*  as  dairy  inspector.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  A.  BREED.  Montrose.  Pa. 

I  Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FT  tit  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm:  inside 
city  limits:  State  road;  eight  acres:  beautiful 
13-rooitt  House,  with  fine  lawns  and  shade  trees; 
all  Improvement-,  electricity,  water  system: 
capacity  2.200  layers.  7  'Hitt  baby  chicks,  9.000 
Incubator:  fruit,  berries,  asparagus:  paying 

proposition :  full*  equipped:  terms:  $14,000. 

KIVKRDALI}  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  first-class  farmer  ami 
stockman:  lake  full  charge  if  required;  mar 
rleil:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1372. 
*tire  Rural  Now  Yorker. 

Pon.TRYMAN.  married,  no  children.  15  years’ 
experience,  praetlcnl,  thorough,  wishes  posi  I 
tion:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1383,  car*- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  7"0  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $10,000  tf 
sol*!  soon,  *>r  would  cash  rent.  $2.50  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  tn  advance;  seven  mill's 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y'  THOMAS 
HAS1.ETT.  Hull.  N.  Y. 

W  \  NT  ED — Small  farm  for  poultry.  j:>  large  vil¬ 
lage  *.r  town:  want  modern  housing  foi  500  or 
more  layers;  with  good  house,  preferably  havlne 
electrieity  and  improvements:  price,  including 
stock,  not  t.*  exceed  $*5,000.  Full  particulars  to  I 
ADVERTISER  1399.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM — Near  Chatham;  110  acres:  70  tillable. 

14  in  wood:  brooks,  springs:  10-room  house: 
with  or  without  stock,  tools.  A.  S.  MePHER- 
SON.  U.  I).,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Nine  and  a  half  acre  farm;  adjoin¬ 
ing  Vineland  Egg-laying  Contest:  land  in  a 
square  block,  fronting  on  two  residential  street*: 
modern  seven  room  house,  electric  lights,  bath, 
air  pressure  water  system:  two  barns  and  ponl- 
try  house;  quarter  mile  to  trolley  ;  two  miles  to 
two  railroads:  bus  passes  the  door;  present 
owner  ruffc  a  small  Jersey  dairy  business,  with 
sale  for  all  products  to  retail  trade  at  tuie  c 
priees:  chance  to  increase  this  business  and  add 
poultry:  will  sell  business,  stock  and  tools  with 
farm:  price  $12.1)90.  Address  *'.  A.  BUTLER. 
Chestnut  Avenue,  Vineland  N.  J. 

SALE  OH  TRADE  for  smaller  farm  -150-acre 
farm,  crops,  stock  and  tools;  good  location. 
Write  CLARE  I.AY.  Alpine,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Long  Island  farm  of  about,  six  acres. 
ADVERTISER  1407.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPLENDID  FARM  -Sixty  acres:  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery:  tear  lake  and  camping  site*  good  roads 
and  excellent  markets:  buildings  in  tine  condi¬ 
tion;  14 -room  house:  splendid  opportunity  for 
Summer  boarders:  $3,800:  part  cash.  A.  M. 
HOI. LISTER.  Corinth.  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE 

of  land. 

N.  Y 


Three  room  bouse.  20x22:  two  acres 
Address  J.  R.,  Box  It!).  Moriches, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  975. 
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Nine  Fine  Pieces 

All  Sturdy  Superior 
Honest  Construction 


Arm  Chair  and  Rocker  have  Attrac¬ 
tive  Slatted  Sides  Decidedly  More 
Desirable  than  open  sides 


Wide,  Comlortable,  Colonial 
Roll  Arms,  Thickly  Padded, 


Strictly  First-Class  Cphol 


Observe  this  Special  Fea¬ 
ture:  The  upholstery  on 
the  Backs  is  extended  all 
the  way  down  to  the  seats 
—  thus  making  the 

chairs  more  elegant  A 

in  appearance  ® 
and  tar  more 
comfortable  and  XAAAAi 
serviceable 


-  «'!&• 


K 


These  9 
Pieces 
will  give 
Years  oi 
Comlort, 
Years  ol 
Beauty 
and 

Years  ol 
Service 


All  Woodwork  Thor' 
oughly  Seasoned 


of  Pittsburgh 


Embroidered  Velour  Scarf 

With  This  9-Piece  Suite 


Notethe  Pleasing 
Design  ot  the 
Shaped  Top  Rails 
on  All  Pieces 


9  Fine  Pieces  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Here  is  a  bet  ter-than-usual  Spear  Bargain!  Here 
is  a  Big  Roomful  ol  Handsome,  Superior,  Useful, 
Durable  Furniture  at  a  Slashing  Reduction  in 
Price!  You  can  try  these  9  Stunning  Pieces  for  a 
whole  month  right  in  your  own  home  at  my  risk. 
Then  it  you  decide  to  buy,  you  can  pay  in  little, 
never-missed  monthly  payments. 

'  Price  Last  Year  $53.59 

Now  Reduced  to  $38.85 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Picture  in  your  mind  how  this  beautiful,  high  class 
Living  Room  Suite  will  enrich  the  appearance  of 
your  home.  Think  of  the  years  of  satisfactory 
service  it  will  give.  Only  a  short  time  ago  people 
were  paying $53.50 forthissuiteand  were 
glad  to  do  so.  At  $33.85  it  is  A  Bargain 
Beyond  Compare!  Then,  with  The  Little 
Easy  Payments,  you  will  never  feel  the 
outlay.  I  guarantee  that  this  Bargain 
will  completely  Satisfy  the  most  careful, 
the  most  prudent,  the  most  exacting 
buyer.  And  Back  of  this  Personal  G  uaran- 
teestamlsmy  Money-BackBond.  If  after 
3Q~D ays’ Trial  your  satisfaction  is  not 
complete  in  every  way,  you  can  return  the  goods. 

X  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
charges.  This  Trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

THE  9  PIECES 

Consider  these  outstanding  points  of  excellence; 
features  that  will  prove  that  this  suite  is  every¬ 
thing  we  claim  for  it.  (1)  Solid  Oak  throughout; 
oak  that  has  been  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and  air- 
seasoned.  (2)  Strong,  Dependable  Construction. 

(3)  Finely  Upholstered  Backs  and  Seats  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  very  fine  grade  of  Rich  Looking 
Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather,  and  luxuri-  - 
ously  padded  with  comfortable,  rest-giving,  sani¬ 
tary  upholstering  materials.  Observe  this  Special 
Feature:  The  upholstery  on  the  backs  is  extended 
all  the  way  down  to  the  seats — thus  making  the 
chairs  more  elegant  in  appearance  and  far  more 
comfortable  and  serviceable.  (4)  Colonial  roll  arms  on  Arm  Chair  and 
Rocker  and  Sturdy  Posts  on  all  pieces.  (5)  Every  piece  oi  large,  full-size. 
(6)  An  artistic  Design  that  gives  unusually  Graceful  Lines.  The  Suite 
comprises  the  following  pieces:  Library  Table  24  x  36  inches  with 
big,  roomy,  30  inch  lower  shelf.  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair — both  37 
inches  high  and  25  inches  wide;  seats  measure  20  x  20  inches.  Rocker 
and  Arm  Chair  have  attractive  slatted  sides  much  more  desirable 
than  open  sides.  Note  the  graceful  design  of  shaped  top  rails  on  all 
pieces  and  on  table  ends.  Sewing 
Rocker  is  34  inches  high  and  17 
inches  wide.  Side  Chair  is  the, 
same  size.  Taborette  is  16  inches! 
high,  the  top  measures  11  x  11 
inches.  Foot  Stool  is  12  inches 
high,  16  inches  long  by  11  inches 
wide.  Waste  Basket  is  14  inches 
hign  and  10  inches  long  bv  10  inches 
wide.  The  2  Book  Ends  are 
large  and  heavy  enough  to  support 
a  number  of  books.  You  have  your 
choice  of  two  finishes:  Nut  Brown  Fumed 
Oak  or  highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak.  Be 
very  Carclul  to  State  Your  Choice  ol 
Finish  in  Ordering.  Complete  9-Piece 
Suite,  Order  No.  PA645.  Terms:  $1  with 
order,  $3  monthly.  Total  Price,  S38.85, 

Astounding  Bargains! 

C FT  MV 

Big  FREE  Book 

Be  sure  to  write  for  my  Big  Free  Book  Today. 

It  shows  Astounding  Bargains  in  Furniture. 

Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads.  Rugs’ 
Carpets,I,inoleum,taceCurtains,Portleres,Dishes. 

Baby  Carriagcs.Glassware,  Stoves,  Rangcs.Lamps. 
enamel  Cooking  Sets,  Aluminum  Ware.  Refrig¬ 
erators.  Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines, 

Guns,  Silverware,  Clocks,  Cameras.Victrolas.  etc. 

Savings  ol  30  to  50%  guaranteed 


WITH 

ORDER 


_ ^ 

*  President 


sona  Oak  9 

Not  A  Penny  Extra!  Velour  Scar! 

Fo  prove  that  It  Davs  to  “Alwavs  tie»i  u/in>  ,.i _  ......  _ 


To  prove  that  ft  pays  to  “Always  Deal  Willi  Spear”— to  show  that  mv 

flmHedntimeC  always  *fe  ,Bi»2f#st’  ,llc  Bcst’  thc  Most  Liberal,  I  make  for  a 
limited  time  this  wonderful  Offer:  if  you  will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will 

send  your  order  lor  the  library  suite  QUICKLY,  1  will  send  you  atno  extra 
cost  a  Luxuriously  Handsome  Table  Scarf.  This  cover  is  very  appropriate 

s  a  5Lnb^Mab,H*  11  iS  m:!dc  of  a  B«”>d  ™»vety  quality  wIourPThe  ^o!or 
Tilt  stafl  lTiA,o.C^i?CCOr*a,Cd  f  handsome  gold  art  embroidery  design. 

its  blautV and  m  Srnv  J7\dc  and  45  *nches  lon9-  «  is  impossible  to  illustrate 
S  jf  ,*aul/  and  quality.  Not  a  Penny  Extra  is  charged  lor  this  attractive  Rich- 
i  coking  Scarl  il  you  send  promptly  Your  Free  Trial  Order  lor  the  Library  Suite. 


>  SPEAR  &CO.<* 

Dept.  H-2  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Home  Furnishers  for  the  People 
of  America 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  9-piece  Library  Suite  and  Free  Veloifr  Scarf  as  descril 
j  ® IVS  V  first  Payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  enc 

the  30  days  trial  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $3.00  monthly.  Or 
Wo.  1  A6-I0.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Total  price'  $38. 
bend  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 

II  you  want  Nul  Brown  Fumed  Oak  put  an  X  in  Ibis  □ 
It  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  Ibis  [] 

^ame . Occupation . . 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No,  or  Street  and  No . 


Post  Office . . State . 

It  your  shipping  point  Is  dilforonl  from  your  post  offico  fill  In  lino  bolow 

Send  Shipment  to . 

FREE  t  II  you  wont  Ihe  Froo  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  pul  an  X  her, 
CATALOG}  and  writs  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  ths  above  linos. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  tMlbllshlng  Co., 
333  W.  30lh  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  .Tune  20.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Oftive  r.t  New  York.  N.  V..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1S7!>. 


Grass  Seeding,; 

I  nm  preparing  n  valley  for  a  permanent  hnyfield. 
Several  years  ago  (  l'.HTl  I  plowed  it  in  the  Fall,  sowed 
rye  and  (Whom  turnips,  plowing  them  under  in  the 
Spring.  Through  the  heat  of  Summer  I  kept  the  field 
harrowed,  having  pur  on  lime.  In  1910  I  sowed  Red 
clover,  A  Is  ike  and  Sweet  clover,  inoculating  each  with 
oats,  cutting  the  oafs  in  the  late  Summer.  In  1020  I 
cut  the  first  crop  of  clover,  plowing  under  the  second 
crop.  In  1021  I  again  sowed  oafs  and  clover,  with  800 
lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre;  cut  the  oats  in  the  Fall,  and 
this  Spring  the  circus  commenced.  I  have  plowed  under 
this  entire  burden  of  clover,  the  Sweet  clover  being  5  ft. 
high.  I  tried  every  team  in  the  community  before  f 
could  accomplish  it,  and  I  fear  many  of  the  men  have 
lost  all  hope  of  salvation.  Well,  the  clover  is  plowed 
under,  the  land  has  been  well  harrowed  and  leveled,  and 
is  now  sown  to  Jupaueso  millet,  which  I  intend  to  plow 


Stuffing,  Soil; 

full  crops  of  clean  hay.  The  plan  Mill  .seem  expen¬ 
sive  to  many  fanners,  but  it  will  surely  prepare  the 
ground  right.  A  permanent  meadow,  to  he  success¬ 
ful,  must  he  on  natural  grass  land,  which  means  soil 
naturally  moist  without  being  wet.  and  well  drained, 
so  that  the  water  level  will  not  be  too  high.  It  must 
he  well  filled  with  organic  matter.  Some  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  any  reasonable  soil  will  do  for 
grass,  provided  they  use  plenty  of  fertilizer  or  top- 
dress  with  manure.  That  may  answer  for  a  rotation 
where  the  soil  is  plowed  every  three  or  four  years, 
worked  in  corn  or  potatoes,  and  then  reseeded. 


Killing,  Weeds 

lime,  and  it  is  very  much  safer  to  have  too  much 
rather  than  too  little. 

MIXED  GRASSES, — For  a  grass  mixture  we 
should  use  a  combination  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and 
Red  and  Alsike  clover.  That  is  a  good  combination 
for  commercial  hay.  Other  grasses  might  he  added 
if  the  hay  is  to  he  fed  on  the  place,  but  where  hay 
is  to  be  sold  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  mixture 
here  mentioned.  In  Maine  Spring  seeding  with  some 
“nurse"  crop  will  probably  he  best,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  grain  better  for  this  purpose  than 
beardless  barley.  This  grain  makes  a  single  upright 


A  of  A ttfrora  finals  a,  the,,  appeared  in  a  rough  Massachusetts  pas, are.  shouting  tore  the,,  are  cleaning  it  up.  The  trees  in  the  background  indicate  the 


size  of  this  undertaking 


under  this  Fall,  and  leave  the  field  in  the  furrows,  ns 
it  lies  low  and  does  not  need  to  be  seeded  too  early, 
in  the  Spring,  when  I  plan  to  reseed,  using  the  finest 
grass  mixture  I  can  fiud.  with  beardless  barley  for  a 
nurse.  The  work  on  this  field,  except  cutting  the  bay 
and  sowing  on  a  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  every 
Spring,  ought  to  be  finished  for  a  reasonable  series  of 
years. 

Shall  I  use  lime  before  seeding  down  in  the  Spring, 
as  clover  certainly  grows  well,  which  I  believe  is  not 
the  ease  on  acid  soil?  The  clover  itself  has  been  turned 
under,  and  the  millet  will  be  before  the  seeding  is  done. 

1  have  no  desire  to  throw  money  away,  but  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  withhold  it  if  the  field  would  be  Improved 
by  its  use.  c  .r 

Maine. 

Meadow  requirements.— The  object  of  ail 

this  Is  to  obtain  a  permanent  meadow,  one 
that  may  be  cut  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  give 


Where  a  meadow  is  to  lie  permanent  and  cut  con¬ 
tinuously  for  five  years  or  more  it  should  be  stuffed 
with  organic  matter  to  begin  with.  A  ton  of  grass 
will  carry  away  nearly  20  lbs.  of  lime,  and  a  first- 
class  meadow  should  average  two  tons  to  the  acre 
per  year.  Then  considerable  quantities  of  lime  are 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  more  is  needed  to  act 
utx»i  the  decaying  humus.  In  preparing  for  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow,  therefore,  a  good  supply  of  lime 
ought  to  he  used.  We  should  use  at  least  one  ton  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre,  even  though  the  clover 
now  grows  well.  In  fact,  we  think  a  top-dressing 
of  ground  limestone,  right  on  the  sod  every  three 
years,  will  pay.  Both  clover  and  Timothy  demand 


stem,  and  certainly  gives  the  grass  a  better  chance 
than  it  can  have  with  oats.  We  should  cut  the  bar¬ 
ley  early  for  hay.  and  thus  give  the  young  grass 
every  chance.  In  our  own  locality  and  generally 
south  of  Maine  we  think  Fall  seeding  of  grass  Is 
better,  and  usually  no  "nurse  crop"  is  needed.  Late 
Summer  or  early  Fall  is  the  natural  time  for  seeding 
grass.  That  is  the  time  when  nature  drops  the  seed 
and  works  it  into  the  soil,  either  by  the  rain  or  by 
covering  it  with  leaves  or  dead  grass. 

THE  CLARK  SYSTEM. — Some  years  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y  had  much  to  say  about  the  plan  of  grass  cul¬ 
ture  followed  by  the  late  George  M.  Clark  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Every  year  we  have  questions  about  this 
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method,  and  it  may  well  be  briefly  reviewed  now. 
Mr.  Clark’s  ideas  were  quite  radical  as  compared 
with  the  usual  practice  in  his  day.  Instead  of  trying 
to  fill  the  soil  with  organic  matter,  Clark's  idea  was 
to  kill  out  all  living  growth,  lie  would  start  with 
an  old  sod  or  an  old  worn-out  pasture  or  meadow, 
lie  would  usually  work  this  up  in  the  Spring  and 
seed  a  crop  of  oats,  using  plenty  of  fertilizer.  The 
oats  were  cut  for  hay.  Then  instead  of  plowing  the 
stubble  Clark  started  in  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  har¬ 
row,  His  objection  to  plowing  was  that  the  plow 
simply  turned  the  old  grass  and  weeds  out  of  sight. 
They  were  not  destroyed,  but  would  work  up  once 
more  into  the  new  seeding  and  fill  the  grass  With 
weeds  and  trash.  The  cutaway,  instead  of  turning 
this  stuff  over,  out  of  sight,  chopped  and  threw  it  to 
the  surface,  where  the  sun  and  air  will  kill  it  out. 
Some  farmers  are  nearly  insane  on  the  theory  of 
stuffing  the  soil  with  organic  matter.  They  are  eager 
to  plow  under  anything — weeds,  roots,  old  sod — 
anything  that  will  decay  in  the  soil,  even  though  It 
fill  the  land  with  noxious  weeds  while  decaying. 
Clark  was  just  as  insane  over  the  plan  of  killing  or 
destroying  all  organic  matter.  He  fought  the  old 
sod  just  as  a  farmer  fights  quack  grass.  Every  few 
days,  from  July  to  September,  lie  chased  that  cut¬ 
away  up  and  down  the  field.  First  one  way,  then 
the  opposite  way,  and  then  “cornenvays."  as  lie  put 
it.  Whenever  any  green  growth  showed  in  that,  field 
he  went  after  it  and  chopped  it  out.  He  invented  a 
new  tool  like  a  cultivator,  with  teeth  curved  like 
fish  hooks,  to  reach  in  under  the  ground  and  rip  out 
any  roots  which  the  cutaway  did  not  cut  off.  The 
result  was  that  every  growing  thing  in  that  soil  was 
killed  out.  It  was  like  an  ash  heap  or  an  onion  bed. 
and  so  far  as  plant  life  was  concerned  as  empty  as 
the  desert  sand.  That  was  before  we  knew  very 
much  about  useful  soil  bacteria  and  the  great  need 
of  humus.  Clark  cared  nothing  about  either.  His 
idea  was  to  clean  the  soil  absolutely  of  all  plant 
growth,  and  thus  destroy  the  weeds.  Then  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  seed  thickly  to  grass,  get  a  quick  start,  force 
it  with  strong  fertilizer,  and  feed  it  heavily  year 
after  year. 

WELL-WORKED  SOIL. — As  we  have  said,  this 
consistent  and  thorough  working  made  the  soil  like 
an  onion  bed,  and  then  Clark  worked  to  smooth  it 
and  make  it  level  as  a  lawn.  lie  had  a  light  tool 
for  smoothing  the  surface,  for  he  said  that  every 
hole  and  depression  where  the  water  would  stand 
made  a  place  where  grass  seed  would  be  killed  out. 
Early  in  September,  just  before  a  gentle  rain,  if 
possible.  Clark  seeded  at  the  rate  of  15  quarts  each 
of  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed  to  the  acre,  with  clover 
added  in  the  Spring.  He  used  a  strong  fertilizer,  in 
some  cases  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  nitrate  of  soda, 
fine  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  S00  lbs.  or 
more  to  the  acre.  Thus  in  brief  the  “Clark  system" 
meant  working  a  piece  of  sod  ground  Hi  times  or 
more,  until  all  the  weeds  and  old  gi*ass  were  killed 
out.  making  the  fine  soil  level,  seeding  heavily  and 
feeding  the  crop  about  as  you  would  feed  a  cow  if 
you  wanted  to  force  her  for  a  big  record. 

CHANGES  IN  PRACTICE. — It  is  a  fact  that 
Clark  cut  and  cured  over  six  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
on  some  of  his  meadows,  and  they  remained  pro¬ 
ductive  for  some  years.  Many  farmers  tried  the 
plan,  some  with  modifications  and  others  as  nearly 
following  Clark  as  they  could,  but  no  one  seehml 
able  to  equal  bis  yields.  The  labor  required  for  fit¬ 
ting  the  land  cost  too  much.  In  a  wet  season,  like 
the  present  one.  it  would  be  absolutely  imp*  ssible 
to  keep  the  land  free  of  weeds  and  grass.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  did  induce  many  farmers  to  put  more  work 
on  their  grass  seeding  than  ever  before.  That  pays, 
because  small  seeds  like  grass  and  clover  must  be 
put  into  fine  and  well-prepared  soil  if  we  expect 
them  to  do  well,  and  it  is  true  that  time  spent  in 
grading  rough  fields  before  seeding  pays  well.  In 
general,  however.  Clark’s  plan  of  destroying  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  before  seeding  has  been 
generally  abandoned.  It  is  well  enough  to  cultivate 
so  as  to  kill  out  quack  grass  and  weeds,  but  we 
believe  that  a  good  growth  of  clover.  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas,  or  even  rye,  plowed  under  and  well  limed, 
is  the  best  preparation  for  seeding  down. 


Removing  Large  Limbs  From  Trees 

N  OBJECT  LESSON.— On  one  of  the  State 
highways  in  Ontario  County,  and  not  far  from 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  stands  the  witness  shown  in  Fig.  424  to 
testify  what  may  happen  to  him  who  removes  large 
limbs  from  trees  without  regard  to  proper  technique. 
Seldom  is  such  a  vivid  object  lesson  given.  In  this 
ease  the  pruner  cut  from  the  upper  side  of  the  limb 


straight  through  as  he  would  saw  a  log.  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  before  he  got  quite  through  the  limb 
broke  from  its  own  weight  and  tore  with  it  in  its 
fall  a  strip  of  bark  from  G  to  10  in.  wide  and  from 
20  to  40  ft.  long. 

A  DANGEROUS  LOSS.— Needless  to  say  this  is  a 
catastrophe.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the  loss 
of  the  protecting  hark  the  matter  would  not  be  quite 
so  serious,  but  along  with  the  bark  comes  the  vital 
cambium  layer,  as  inseparable  as  the  pound  of  flesh 
and  the  drop  of  blood.  Now  the  cambium  layer  is  a 


An  Example  of  Bad  Pruning.  Fig.  JjSJf 


sheath  of  living  cells  just  beneath  the  bark,  extend¬ 
ing  over  the  entire  tree,  and  which  is  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Each  year  it  lays  down 
on  its  inner  side  a  layer  of  “wood  cells"  and  on  its 
outer  side  a  layer  of  “cork  cells"  or  bark.  More¬ 
over.  it  is  through  this  vital  layer  that  the  food 
materials  manufactured  in  the  leaves  by  the  aid  of 
the  sun  pass  down  to  the  roots  and  afford  nourish¬ 
ment  to  those  parts.  And  yet  that  is  not  all.  The 
wood,  deprived  of  its  protection  of  bark  and  cam¬ 
bium  tissue,  is  open  to  the  ravages  of  fungi.  Before 
the  slowly  growing  cambium  can  bridge  the  gap  left 


Proper  Method  of  Hemorlng  Limb.  Fig.  //So 

by  the  terrible  wound  some  parasite  may  have  en¬ 
tered  and  the  entire  tree  started  on  its  way  to  de¬ 
struction.  Yet  all  of  this  could  have  been  easily 
avoided  had  the  proper  technique  been  followed  in 
removing  these  limbs. 

PROPER  REMOVAL. — In  removing  large  limbs 
or  branches  three  cuts  should  be  made.  The  first 
one  should  be  made  upwards  from  the  under  side  of 
the  branch  and  fairly  close  to  the  trunk  or  the  adja¬ 
cent  limb.  It  need  not  be  very  deep,  just  deep 
enough  to  cut  through  the  bark  and  the  cambium 


layer  and  somewhat  into  the  sap  wood.  This  will 
forestall  tearing  the  bark  when  the  branch  falls 
from  its  own  weight.  The  second  cut  should  he 
made  from  above  and  further  out  along  the  branch 
than  the  first  one.  The  pruner  need  have  no  fear 
now  of  tearing  the  bark,  and  may  cut  straight 
through  the  branch,  provided  of  course  he  is  sitting 
on  the  proper  side  of  the  cut  that  he  is  making. 

REMOVING  THE  STUB. — The  result  now  is  that 
there  is  a  short  stub  left  with  an  open  wound  which 
will  never  heal  over,  because  there  is  no  sap  passing 
to  keep  the  cambium  alive  and  growing.  This  will 
la  a  constant  menace  to  the  tree,  for  it  affords  an 
avenue  of  entrance  once  more  to  parasitic  fungi. 
And  so  a  third  cut  must  be  made  close  up  to  the 
trunk,  or  the  adjacent  limb,  so  as  to  remove  this 
stub.  Had  the  cut  been  made  here  first  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  to  tear  the 
bark,  but  now  with  the  weight  of  the  limb  gone  the 
pruner  can  make  a  clean  cut  without  danger. 

GAMBIT  M  GROWTH.- — “But."  the  question  will 
be  asked,  "is  not  this  open  wound  a  menace  to  the 
tree  even  yet?  May  not  some  fungus  enter  here 
before  the  cambium  layer  can  grow  over  and  lay 
down  its  protecting  layer  of  new  wood  and  bark?" 
In  the  answer  to  this  question  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  cut  surface 
should  be  painted,  while  by  others  that  it  should  not. 
The  former,  looking  at  the  question  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  protection  from  fungi,  contend  that  there 
is  danger  of  infection  unless  the  wound  is  protected 
by  proper  painting;  while  the  latter,  viewing  it  from 
the  angle  of  tree  and  cambium  growth,  contend  that 
the  cambium  will  grow  so  much  more  rapidly  when 
the  wound  is  not  painted  that  the  surface  will  be 
exposed  hut  a  short  time  and  the  danger  of  infection 
be  slight.  You  see,  painting  is  held  to  injure  the 
cambium  tissue  and  to  delay  healing  of  the  wound. 
One  may  take  his  choice  of  the  two  methods  or  else 
adopt  a  middle  course. 

PAINTING  THE  WOUND. — The  middle  course  is 
to  paint  the  center  of  the  cut  surface,  but  not  to 
paint  over  the  edges.  Thus  the  wound  is  protected 
over  the  area  that  will  be  last  to  heal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cambium  tissue  is  not  injured  by  con¬ 
tact  with  paint.  The  paint  will  soon  dry  and  become 
inert,  aiul  the  cambium  growing  more  rapidly  will 
cover  the  small  unpainted  surface  next  to  it  in  a 
short  time.  Thus  is  an  ounce  of  prevention  worth 
many  pounds  of  cure.  h.  b.  t. 


Angora  Goats  for  Clearing  Pastures 

I  AM  much  interested  in  the  many  subjects  of  your 
paper,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  This  is  my  first 
attempt  in  contributing  to  its  columns,  but  I  wish  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  Angora  goats.  I  om  sending 
you  a  picture  taken  on  my  father’s  farm  Of  a  flock 
Of  120  goats,  old  and  young.  We  began  with  a  few. 
possibly  20.  The  next  year  we  bought  a  few  more, 
including  a  buck,  for  which  we  paid  $25,  which  came 
from  Montana.  The  increase  was  very  satisfactory, 
several  of  the  ewes  having  twins.  The  lambs  coming 
in  February  and  March  were  the  most  profitable, 
although  attended  with  more  risk  as  to  raising  than 
those  which  came  in  May.  It  pays  to  feed  them 
well,  as  the  fleeces  are  heavier  and  the  lambs 
stronger.  Problem  number  one  is  the  fence.  Ours  was 
a  3-ft.  wire  fence  inside  the  stone  wall.  (We  raise 
a  good  crop  of  rocks  in  Eastern  Massachusetts). 
They  will  not  jump  high,  but  may  crawl  under  if 
fence  is  too  high  from  the  ground. 

The  pasture  was  growing  in  gray  birch,  alder, 
sweet  tern,  ground  savin,  cedar  and  barberry  hushes. 
The  goats  were  particularly  fond  of  barberry  bush 
and  soon  finished  them.  The  ground  savin  they  kept 
at  a  little  at  a  time,  and  in  three  years  or  more  they 
were  on  the  wane.  The  birch  was  gnawed,  the  buds 
eaten  and  the  tall  ones  were  lopped  down,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  we  plowed  a  path  up  through  the 
snow,  and  they,  too,  were  killed.  We  could  pasture 
just  as  many  cattle  with  them,  for  they  ate  the  birch 
and  brush  and  trees  rather  than  the  grass.  Their 
range  was  over  100  acres.  We  did  not  let  them  into 
the  lower  swamp  land,  but  kept  cattle  only  down 
there. 

The  picture  on  first  page  shows  the  dead  ground 
savin  and  dried-up  dead  hushes  which  the  cattle 
tread  on.  and  which  soon  disappears.  The  dogs 
troubled  the  flock  some,  but  they  were  housed  at 
night  and  grained.  The  fleece  is  valuable.  The 
meat  is  good  eating.  Altogether  they  are  profitable 
in  the  pasture.  F-  B-  J- 
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•  Making  a  Living  by  Keeping  Hens 

A  PESSIMISTIC  VIEW.— I  was  amused  by  Prof. 

Massey’s  article  on  page  915.  Evidently  lie 
thinks  poultry  keeping  a  precarious  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  My  own  experience  gives  me  a  different  view. 
Part  of  that  experience  may  be  interesting  to  R. 
N.-Y.  readers. 

1IOW  A  CITY  MAN  STARTED.— I  was  city  born 
and  bred,  and  always  lived  and  worked  in  a  city; 
had  never  plowed  a  rod,  nor  milked  a  cow:  knew 
nothing  of  farm  work.  When  the  panic  of  1S93 
closed  the  factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  where  I  was 
shipping  clerk,  my  thoughts  turned  to 

the  safety  and  security  of  a  farm.  As  . _ 

my  wife  had  always  wanted  to  live 
on  a  farm  there  was  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der,  so  we  bought  an  89-acre  farm  up 
in  the  Connecticut  hills:  15  acres 
cleared,  the  rest  woodland.  It  was  a 
stony-  run-down  farm,  and  I  57  years 
old.  in  poor  health,  never  a  physically 
strong  man.  with  no  boys  to  help,  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  wife  and  two  grand- 
daugliters.  A  man  could  hardly  start 
farm  life  worse  handicapped  than  1 
was. 

FROM  COWS  TO  IIENS.— We  com¬ 
menced  with  cows,  selling  butter  as  the 
money  crop,  but  it  didn’t  take  me  long 
to  sec  that  the  hens  were  paying  at 
least  three  times  the  profit  that  the 
cows  were,  in  proportion  to  capital  in¬ 
vested.  So  we  sold  part  of  the  cows, 
and  each  year  increased  the  number  of 
liens,  until  I  bad  500  layers.  All  the 
eggs  were  shipped  by  express  to  a 
dealer  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Eggs  were 
15  cents  a  dozen  in  Summer  in  those 
days,  and  seldom  over  40  cents  in  Win¬ 
ter.  All  the  grain  was  bought,  but  the 
bens  paid  a  profit  of  $1.50  to  $12  each 
per  year  even  at  those  low  prices. 

That  meant  from  $750  to  $1,000  a  year. 

As  the  farm  produced  practically 
everything  we  used  except  flour  and 
sugar,  and  flour  was  $5  a  barrel  and 
sugar  5c  per  lb.,  there  were  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  put  in  the  savings  bank 
each  year. 

BROADENING  ACTIVITIES.  —  As 
experience  increased  I  became  a  writer 
on  poultry  subjects,  an  institute  work¬ 
er  and  lecturer,  raised  only  purebred 
poultry,  and  sold  most  of  the  eggs  for 
hatching  and  fowls  for  breeding 
stock,  increasing  the  income  many  fold. 

It  is  :27  years  since  I  began  writing 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Little  did  I  think  then 
that  iu  my  eighty-sixth  year  T  would 
still  be  writing  for  it.  In  our  20  years 
on  that  farm  there  never  was  one  hour 
when  we  would  have  gone  back  to  the 
city  to  live.  Nature  (its  men  for  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations.  Some  are  born 
horsemen,  some  cow  men,  some  editors, 
some  poultrymen.  I  doubt  if  Prof. 

Mhsse.v  would  succeed  as  a  poultry- 
man,  but  as  a  gardener  he  is  certainly 
a  brilliant  success. 

RETURNS  FROM  POULTRY.— As 
to  the  profit  iu  poultry  keeping,  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  New 
York  State  who  has  kept  poultry  all 
liis  life.  Two  years  ago.  when  prices 
were  the  highest,  he  wrote  me:  “I 
have  2,400  White  Leghorn  pullets  and 
am  getting  1,400  eggs  a  day.  The  profit 
above  cost  of  feed  is  $80  a  day."  I 
would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Massey  how 
that  compares  with  gardening? 


A  Business  in  Winter  Broilers 

Can  you  advise  me  what  difficulties  T  would  run  iufo 
raising  Winter  broilers?  I  figured  getting  chicks  the 


ming 

latter  part  of  August  or  September.  The  price  on 
chicks  now  seems  to  be  very  low.  I  have  had  good 
luck  with  haby  chicks  in  the  Spring. 

New  York. 
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THERE  is  no  question  but  what  there  is  a  profit 
to  be  made  from  buying  day-old  chicks  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  and  growing  them  into  broilers 
for  Fall  and  Winter  use.  especially  when  a  person 
has  a  local  market  for  a  fancy  article,  or  some 
special  trade  to  supply  without,  letting  them  go 


rainy  well,  out  sometimes  the  losses  will  he  rather 
heavy  in  spite  of  the  best  precautions  against  them. 

To  make  the  best  success  iu  this  work  the  chicks 
should  he  put  iu  clean  colony  houses  and  moved 
onto  new  ground  where  do  chicks  have  previously 
run  during  the  season.  This  soil  should  be  light 
sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  and  preferably  a  clover  or 
Alfalfa  sod,  which  will  furnish  the  chicks  green 
feed  until  freezing  weather.  The  feed  should  be 
practically  the  same  as  for  .Spring  chicks,  with  milk 
in  some  form  added  to  the  ration.  About  two  weeks 
before  marketing  the  chicks  should  be  confined  in 
roomy  pens  and  fed  heavily  on  a  fattening  ration, 
with  moist  mash  at  least  once  a  day. 

—  The  age  at  which  to  sell  depends  upon 
your  market  requirements,  although 
it  usually  pays  best  to  grow  them  up 
to  2V.  or  3  lbs.  per  pair.  Up  to  this 
size  the  White  Leghorns  make  very 
satisfactory  broilers,  but  for  heavier 
birds  some  of  the  larger  breeds  would 
be  better.  c.  s.  greene. 


,4  Basket  of  Star  Apples  from  Southern  Xetr  Jersey 
The  picture  shows  a  basket  of  the  Star  apple  grown  on  the  farm  .  f  F.  II.  Bateman. 
Hamden  County.  N.  .f.  This  is  a  local  apple,  rarely  grown  north  of  Trenton,  but 
unite  extensively  planted  iu  some  sections  of  Southern  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a 
high  quality  apple,  but  very  good  for  sauce  and  pies,  and  during  its  early  season 
usually  sells  well.  This  year  the  price  is  low.  The  variety  is  very  susceptible 
to  lire  blight,  and  growers  are  giving  it  up  for  that  reason  ;  but  where  it  can  be 
veil  grown  it  is  a  profitable  early  variety,  not  generally  known  away  from  the 
sectiou  around  Philadelphia..  This  section  of  New  Jersey  was  hit  hard  by  the 

late  frosts  this  year. 


This  picture  shows  how  a  young  apple  orchard  may  be  utilized  while  it  is  coming 
into  bearing.  Mr.  Elmer  Coon  of  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y„  sends  the  picture.  He 
has  planted  strawberries  between  rows  of  one-year  apple  trees.  The  culture  is 
1  lean,  and  no  doubt  the  berry  plants  are  well  fertilized.  On  a  small  place  where 
good  land  is  scarce  it  is  necessary  to  crowd  things  and  grow  as  much  as  possible 
on  every  acre.  I  uder  such  conditions  small  fruit  in  the  young  orchard  will  pay. 


Who  Shall  Kill  the  “Lice 
Killer”? 

As  one  of  your  readers  who  makes  his 
living  from  a  small  poultry  farm.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
enlighten  me  a>  to  reliability  of  lice  kill 
remedies  given  in  certain  advertisements 
in  supposed  reliable  farm  papers.  I  would 
not  want  to  harm  my  hens  by  giving  them 
iu  their  drinking  water  these  mineral  tab¬ 
lets  said  to  render  fowls'  .skins  immune 
to  lice  or  mites,  yet  the  time  and  trouble 
saved  by  this  method  of  ridding  a  flock 
of  lice  tempts  one  to  try  it.  What  does 
M.  B.  D.  think  of  the  inclosed  advertise¬ 
ment.'  I  wrote  to  the  paper  and  they 
said  they  were  going  to  try  it  out.  but 
said  the  remedy  would  nor  hurt  the  hens. 
1  he  reason  I  appeal  to  you  for  advice  be¬ 
fore  buying  this  stuff  is  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
vertised  iu  your  paper.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
so  strict  in  its  admission  of  advertise¬ 
ments  that  I  always  order  my  supplies 
and  stock  from  its  advertisers,  having 
faith  in  their  integrity  and  reliability, 
and  I  have  always  had  satisfaction  since 
I  have  done  so.  The  other  paper  I  have 
taken  for  20  years,  hut  of  late  years  have 
been  "stung"  in  try  dealings  with  some  of 
its  advertisers — not  swindled,  bur  stung. 

I  used  sodium  fluoride  in  dusting  my 
hens,  but  it  is  a  lengthy  process  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  fowls.  w.  B.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

ACCORDING  to  this  advertisement, 
these  "mineral  tablets.”  added  to 
the  drinking  water  of  fowls,  will  for¬ 
ever  free  them  from  the  ravages  of  lice 
and  mites  and.  what  is  still  more  re¬ 
markable,  ‘'Little  chicks  that  drink 
freely  of  the  water  will  never  be  both¬ 
ered  by  mites  or  lice."  It  is  hard  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  patience  of 
such  advertisements,  or  to  speak  .>f 
them  at  all  without,  first,  condemning 
in  the  most  vigorous  possible  language 
the  publishers  who  are  willing,  for  a 
share  in  the  loot,  to  filch  dollars  from 
the  readers  of  their  papers.  If  is  idle 
for  them  to  say  that  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  fraudulent  character  of  such  ad¬ 
vertisements:  they  cannot  help  but  be 
aware  of  it,  for  it  is  a  part  of  their 
business  to  know  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  admitted  to  their  col¬ 
umns.  and  the  advertisement  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  require  no  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  any  farm  journal 
publisher.  If  the  publishers  to  whom 
you  wrote  knew  enough  about  the  min¬ 
eral  tablets  to  know  that  they  would 
not  hurt  the  hens  to  which  they  were 
given,  they  also  knew  that  they  could 
not  by  any  possibility  rid  fowls  of  lice 
and  mites,  much  less  protect  little 
chick  for  a  lifetime.  And  what  about 


HOI  NTR\  PLEASURES. — Just  a  word  about 
tbe  joy  Of  country  life.  In  those  early  days  on  tlie 
fa  rut,  working  in  the  field,  with  the  warm,  brown 
Mother  Earth  under  my  feet,  a  brown  thrush  in  the 
big  hickory  tree  at  the  corner  singing  a  song  that 
imitated  every  bird  that  flies,  the  "bob  white"  cry 
°i-  the  quail  down  in  the  meadow,  even  the  spring¬ 
ing  grass  with  its  spires  pointing  heavenward,  all 
combined  to  make  one  thank  the  Divine  for  mere 
existence.  No  such  feeling  ever  came  to  me  in  the 
city.  And  the  independence  of  it:  no  one  could  fire 
Mm  out  of  your  job.  There  was  a  coal  strike  in 
those  days,  but  I  could  look  at  my  woodlot  and 
smile;  my  family  would  be  warm  whether  coal  were 
mined  or  not.  I  realized  that  the  only  independent 
American  citizen  is  the  farmer. 

Connecticut,  george  a.  cosgkove. 


through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  iu  competi¬ 
tion  with  Western  boxed  broilers,  which  are  crate 
fattened  and  held  a  short  time  in  cold  storage,  and 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
Probably  the  worst  features  of  this  business  arc 
that  weather  conditions  are  not  the  best  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  fattening  broilers  during  the  late  Fall  and 
Winter  months,  and  artificial  heat  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  supplied.  Spring  being  the  natural  growing 
season  for  chicks,  this  Fall  work  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  going  somewhat  against  nature,  all  of  which 
lias  a  tendency  to  increase  cost  of  production,  so, 
unless  you  have  a  good  market,  there  is  not  much 
chance  for  profit.  It  is  possible  to  buy  baby  chicks 
for  this  purpose  from  many  of  the  large  hatcheries 
advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  with  good  houses  and  care  they  should  grow 


subscribers  to  papers  whose  publishers 
aie  willing  to  aid  in  "obtaining  mono.'  under  false 
pretenses  i  These  papers  cannot  exist  without  sub¬ 
scribers.  Is  there  no  responsibility  resting  upon 
one  who  aids  iu  the  support  of  a  journal  that  is 
willing  that  money  shall  be  filched  from  him? 

M.  B.  D. 


Hellebore  Poisoning  at  Pasture 

There  have  been  deaths  among  dairy  eo\v s  at  pasture 
in  this  vicinity  which  the  local  veterinarian  ascribes  to 
the  eating  of  the  flowers  of  the  American  white  helle¬ 
bore.  or  Indian  poke.  This  wild  plant  grows  in  abund¬ 
ance  along  the  creeks  and  in  wet  places  in  hill  pas¬ 
tures  and.  ordinarily.  is  not  touched  by  the  cattle, 
i hough  ouo  of  t  h<*  first  to  sond  out  its  grorn  louvos  nuil 
flowering  stalk  in  the  Spring.  The  panicle  of  greenish 
flowers  at  the  top  of  a  single  stem  several  feet  in  height 
appears  each  iu  the  season  and  might  easily  tempt 
hungry  cattle,  if  eatable.  Books  of  reference  ill  speak 
of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  but 
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WITTE  LOG  SAW 


lie  and  bis  prosecution  would  have  to  show  that  lu' 
ght  be  well  over  eats  moat.  It  would  be  easy  to 

me  willing  K|unv  that  rats,  weasels  and  other  vermin 
teed  drawn.  .  m. 

N  T  kill  ehiekeiiH  m  the  way  described.  The 

woodchuck  might  have  been  near  or 
under  the  house  for  a  dozen  reasons — 
i  regarding  not  one  having  anything  to  'do  with 
ill  has  been  Just  because  lie  happened  to 

H|S|o  have  ho  near  by  does  not  prove  he  was  guilty, 
(to  each.  Personally  we  do  not  believe  lie  was. 

C.  0. 


none  consult ed  has  anything  to  -ay  about 
the  leaves,  stalk  or  flowers.  The  local 
veterinarian  says  that  rattle  sometimes 
aequire  a  taste  for  the  tloweriug  head  of 
Ibe  herb  and  heroine  fatally  poisoned  by 
it.  Farmers  in  whose  pastures  u  appears 
generally  eonsider  the  plant  harmless  and 
pay  no  attention  to  it,  knowing  that  rat¬ 
tle  do  not  ordinarily  eat  it.  Fun  you  tell 
me  whether  any  part  of  this  plant  above 
the  root  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  there  is  danger  to  rows  in  pas¬ 
tures  where  it  grows  in  abundance? 

Southern  New  York.  X.  Y.  7., 

American  white  hellebore,  Verntrum 
viride,  is  used  to  form  a  tincture  much 
employed  in  medicine.  It  is  known  ns 
Indian  poke,  meadow  poke,  and  has  many 
other  common  names,  American  white 
hellebore  is  common  in  swamps  and  wet 
woods.  By  Parumel  it  is  said  to  he  espe¬ 
cially  common  in  eastern  North  America, 
west  to  Wisconsin,  south  to  tin*  moun¬ 
tains  of  Georgia  and  north  to  Alaska. 
Another  variety,  V.  (.'alifornicum,  is  said 
to  he  common  in  the  mountains  of  I'ali- 
fornia  and  the  Hooky  Mountains  as  far 
north  as  British  Columbia  and  south  to 
New  Mexico.  You  doubtless  refer  to 
Veratrum  viride.  Dr.  Winslow  says  that 
Ihe  symptoms  of  poisoning  caused  by  this 
plant  are.  salivation,  vomiting,  or  at 
tempts  at  vomiting,  purging,  abdominal 
pain,  muscular  weakness,  difficulty  in 
progression,  loss  of  power  and  general 
paralysis,  muscular  tremors  and  spasms, 
and.  occasionally,  convulsions.  The  pulse 
is  unaltered  in  rate  at  iirst.  but  later  he 
comes  infrequent  and  compressible  and 
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The  amount  of  transfer  tux  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relationship  of  the  legatees 
and  devisees.  The  father,  mother,  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  child  and  adopted  child  have 

an  exemption  of  $.">.000  without  tax.  the  rural  new-yorker.  august  12,  1922 
Brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son, 
husband  of  a  daughter,  child  to  whom 

deceased  stood  as  mutually  acknowledged  Grass  S(,e(linR.  Slutting  Soil 

parent,  and  all  others  have  an  exemption  Weeds  . . 

of  $500.  N.  T.  Hope  Farm  Note* . . . 

_  Purchasing  Power  of  Farm  Crops  Dimin 

ished  . . . . . 

Tenant’s  Right  Under  Now  Owner  New  York  Stnto  Wotea . 

I  am  renting  a  farm.  Oa  May  2  the 
man  across  the  road  stated  he  had  bought 
th<>  place;  startl'd  pulling  out  trees  later 
and  plowing  up  the  field  that  1  pay  lent 
for.  I  am  making  a  start  in  poultry 
raising,  and  1  was  planning  to  have  500 
laying  pullets  this  Fall.  I  have  110  old 
liens  in  a  coop  25x15  ft.  Purchaser  says 
1  cannot  move  it.  as  the  hoards  came 
from  the  old  buildings  on  the  place.  This 
is  not  the  truth;  I  got  tie  biggest  part  of 
it  when  I  was  working  in  Now  York 
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A  great  cover  crop,  builds  m>  poor  soils. 
Our  seed  Is  five  from  cockle  and  other 
noxious  weeds. 

Write,  Jar  price  mnl  Scott'*  Seal  Book 
II  lilt*  about  lliin  valuable,  cron 

0.  M.  SCO  I  T  &  SONS  CO.  m  a  ii  v's  v  il  l\t  r'o  m  io 


30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


Simple  waahhur  mjirMtia.  Naw  Winch 

clay*  now  m«n1d  l»y  |M>» 

SATCR,  CIUNTR  ii nd 

W  II  QUICKC*  MCTMOD.  r 

LraJS' — v  Many  uwm  nr**  fur  it  t*>  lilrh  priced  power 
fi  /yj  nint*nlni<M  i>ofiVrrN  tin*  old  tub  Into  n 

'  -,«w  I  modern  high  rln  ir 

l  i/Amin  Sami* Automatic 

VAUUUK  wastdwit  Machine 

V  V  J  I.ow  nricipl  ao  fwn  fnmlly  ran  enjoy  It. 

■  |  Monthly  pnymonii  if  dmlrfti. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

8a  the  lirat  to  act  one  In  your  locality.  Write  today. 

BURLINGAME  MEG,  CO..  821  Sunact  Av«.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


First  Clan*  Second-Hand  reach  and 
famato  Canwrs.  »‘iUil|dtflc  With  ilila 
,l"'1  dl v!tli*i .  Ah" 

Ji  Ih  r  t  v  Ciatr*,  hv-iC  r*dara,  lUskrt* 
i  7y7^jP8  *"r****M  JJkBr  mid  oIIhm  Pood  l*4* 

j  i  t  .  'Ha  M  finitalnci-4  m t •*  III  <»*  t . »  an  |>i*w 

i  •' •j/'J  ‘’oiidlUonnnd  •••adv  l"i  ImaUui 

-  V-  Carload  Shipment  our  Specialty 
l.vt  id  ijuufv  ytm — That ’.r  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R, 301 -303  Johiwon  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR 
*  MAKERS  \ 


City,  timl  whtit  1  took  from  this  place 
wits  with  owner's  consent.  The  sills  rest 
on  one  stone  on  each  corner  and  u  few 
on  the  sides.  Must  I  leave  them  here? 
1  am  still  paying  rent  for  the  place,  nnd 
this  man  from  across  the  road  has  plant¬ 
ed  corn  on  the  held  that  I  am  paying  rent 
for.  Can  he  do  this?  E.  O.  ll. 

New  York. 

There  is  probably  no  question  hut  what 
you  can  remove  the  poultry  building 
which  you  erected  if  the  facts  are  as  you 
state.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  retain 
the  rent  until  you  definitely  uncertain 
who  the  landlord  is.  and  if  you  have  been 
evicted  from  a  portion  of  the  premises 
you  might  ask  him  to  settle  with  you  for 
the  part  of  the  premises  which  you  ftl'e 
unable  to  occupy.  N.  T. 


The  Rept  June  nml 
ftvorbeitriiiir  variet  u*m. 
•  Gcfircftawii*  Dd. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Send  for  Free  copy-  ot  1922  Sugar  Makers 
Guide,  containing  valuable  information. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

BUKLINOTON,  VERMONT 


SEED  POTATOES 


Immatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  1  hey 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  664 
bn.  Russet  and  443  bit.  Cobbler*  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can' be  found.  Write 
WM.  A.  JONES,  Truiton,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS  SffiTwM 


I'ri-HKf*.  Wrll,'  tor  catalog  and  prior. 

(  lion  N  MUG.  CO.,  Be.  II?, 


PHELPS,  N.  Y 


CAT, Trumbull,  (.hidden,  Poole, 
i  Wye.  Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Wane. 
S<  A  It  FI  ’S  SICICI)  FARM, 
Now  Carlisle,  <>. 


for  variety,  prioM,  aim  Ri  haI-  July  29th,  page  iKiti, 
Kdtviir<l  i,  rtiirkaon,  Tivoli. on- It  udrioii,  N.Y . 


TT>  prl*  till.,  f.  0.  I>. 
bug*  Included. 

Kssnsa.  N.  Y 


Mammoth  Winter  Rye  * 

t RANK  fOFRSTER  Forest  farms 


CABBAGE  PI,  A  NTS— Dimisli  Boll  Head 
and  Flat  Dutch,  :tUc.  per  I"";  $1.00  per  BOO;  $1.50 
per  ltKNt.  postpiiiil.  Special  price  on  5,000  and 
10,000  li>t«.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hardy.  Delaware. 


|  HtJtudni  fl  best  qll/ilitV  Stock  ;  noulc 

aiiolS  i  *  v  tlrst  «?lnKH  coopor**  Ask  for  deliverml 

KA  Ml  KL  IM'I  KL,  Pin**  Plain**,  New  A  *»rU 


Do  Woodchucks  Kill  Chickens? 

<  >n  page  926,  ().  K.  S  nsk^  whether 
i>r  not  groundhogs  kill  and  cat  chickens. 
Allow  me  to  rile  my  experience.  Two 
years  ago  in  June,  on  (’.  C.  Crandler’s 
poultry  plant.  I  came  upon  a  beautiful 
eight  week1-  old  pullet  that  bail  its  head 
gnawed  off.  The  next  day,  in  the  same 
locality,  and  almost  In  the  same  spot,  1 
found  another.  The  identical  occurrence 
was  repeated  on  each  of  the  two  succeed 
ing  days.  In  the  meantime  I  had  taken 
In  carrying  a  shotgun  on  my  rounds  of  tin 
range.  On  the  fifth  d".v.  as  I  was  an 
proaehitig  the  end  of  an  unused  layitu 
house.  I  spied  a  shadowy  form  making 
for  under  the  house,  Tiptoeing  to  the 
corner  and  peering  abound  the  edge  of  tl. 
building.  1  stiw  Mr.  Gniiindbng'.  His 
head  was  iusl  mil  from  under  the  founda¬ 
tion.  and  lie  was  evidently  laying  in  wait 
for  his  fifth  victim.  1  rained  the  gun. 
look  aim.  and  fired.  The  groundhog  never 
moved  again.  And  from  thence  on  we 
found  no  more  pullets  with  their  heads 
gnawed  off.  i.ko  WATKINS. 

New  York. 

If  you  went  before  an  unprejudiced 
jury  with  that  testimony,  could  you  con¬ 
vict  Mr.  Woodchuck?  We  doubt  it.  The 
IdYc,  so  that  lawyer  for  the  defense  could  show  that 
to  sign  his  the  woodchuck  is  u  vegetarian.  The 


Loss  of  Unrecorded  Deed 

I  have  lost  a  quit  claim  deed  which  was 
not.  recorded.  The  person  who  gave  me 
the  deed  does  n<J  deny  receiving  the 
money  paid,  blit  will  not  consider  signing 
another;  just  puls  it  oil  until  some  other 
time.  The  deed  is  one  like  several  others 
on  the  sume  property,  and  1  cannot  get  a 
clear  title  with  the  one  missing,  Is  there 
any  way  open  to  make  this  person  sign 
another  deed?  D.  H. 

New  York. 

You  are  now  paying  the  penalty  which 
many  persons  have  to  pay  for  failure  to 
record  their  deeds,  Then-  age  probably 
many  thousands  of  deeds  in  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  present  time  which 
have  not  been  recorded,  and  which  are. 
I  able  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  lost. 

Probably  your  only  remedy,  if  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  an  interest  in  your  property 
will  not  give  you  another  deed,  is  to  have 
an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  your  right  to  the  property. 
This  wil1  be  rather  expensive  to  you.  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  deed  without, 
it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  We  would  sug 
gesl  that  you  have  a  deed  drawn  reciting 
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DIG  YOUR  -T5  POTATOES 


We  here  show  the  "Farquhar 
No.  1,"  an  Elevator  Digger  that 
gets  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  rows  them  con¬ 
venient  lor  picking.  It  is  fully 
adjustable  so  as  to  suit  different 
conditions,  light  of  draft  and 
long  lived. 

For  small  growers  the  "Success 
Junior"  Walking  Digger  Insures 
more  potatoes  with  less  labor. 
Also  "Special  Elevator,”  a  largo 
ball-bearing  digger  for  either 
horse  or  engine  drive. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Farquhar 
Diggers  tells  how  you  can  most 
economically  harvest  your  po¬ 
tatoes.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  Lid.,  Bo*  230,  York,  Pa. 

Wo  alto  manufacture  Engines  and  Collars, 
Tractors,  Sawmills,  Threshers,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses,  etc.  Ask  tor  literature. 


-The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 

Crawler  Traction 
Quality  Construction 
Pulls  3  to  4  Plows 
Handles  28"  to  32"  Thresher 
Special  Price  now  in  effect 

S&iaSsi© 

H'ritr  tuj.n  fur  full  rnfuintaiion 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

49  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

gatB^J^acHnc^actor  fa 

,235  B.nlon  Si.  JOLJET.  -ILLINOIS 


FORDSON 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring— dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits — delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  sates  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FRKK  TRIAL  OFFER, 
aw  Botch  Ma<f. Corp,  Baa  31 12  Springfield,  Mata 


for  a  Good  Nan 


WOULD  you  like  to  represent  a 
strong,  well-rated  concern  in  your 
county?  Thlu  Is  u  real  opportunity 
to  build  up  n  permanent,  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  taking  orders 
for  a  standard  advertised  brand  of  pure 
cune  feeding  molasses.  Big dem«nd;expe- 
rlence  not  necessary.  No  capital  required; 
no  samples  to  buy  Write  for  particulars. 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &  SYRUP  CO. 

80- A  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

In  ttusinuss  Sine*  1S66 


FOR  50  YEARS 


ffiffRS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Writo  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 


Ve  H  a  W  end  hor.o  cut*  an 4  ahoek.  .uu.l  Corn 
,  ,  binder.  Sold  In  .v.rjataU,  Onl.tiJ,  With 

fodder  tiring  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  KHKK  showing 
dlctura  ot  liar  Yea  tar,  PROCESS  HARVESTER  COa  Sallna.  Kanaea 


Made  for  ALL  cats.  Send  lor  estimate. 
State  Name  and  Yrar  of  cat.  rn 
This  Ford  Top  and  back  curtain  •  • 

COMfORf  AUTO  TOP  CO..  Dipt.  J 
1621  Germantown  Ave..  Phils.,  Pcnna. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  seems  that  i  shall  soon  lmve  to  de¬ 
vote  my  whole  garden  to  tomatoes  if  the 
growers  of  special  varieties  keep  putting 
their  pets  in  my  hands.  The  last  one 
comes  from  the  midst,  of  the  coal  rniues 
of  West  Virginia.  The  grower  this  time 
has  what  lie  considers  the  finest  tomato 
in  cultivation,  after  experimenting  for  50 
years.  lie  sends  photographs  showing 
tomato  plants  that  look  like  trees.  He 
intends  to  send  me  some  of  them,  so  that 
I  can  save  the  seed  from  the  fruit.  He 
claims  that,  he  will  have  40  lbs.  of  toma¬ 
toes  from  every  plant,  and  as  eireu in¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  quit  gardening  he 
wants  to  get  the  tomato  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  who  will  take  care  of  it. 

The  May-planted  potatoes  have  been 
dug,  and  the  crop  is  fully  as  good  as  that 
made  in  June  from  the  February-planted. 
It  is  evident  that  we  can  make  potatoes 
planted  in  May  if  (lie  season  is  wet.  On 
this  we  cannot  figure  in  advance.  The 
home-grown  cantaloupes  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  shipping  will  soon  be  in  full 
rush.  No  finer  flavored  melons  are  grown 
than  are  produced  here.  The  Italians 
have  for  some  time  been  showing  little 
green  ones  from  California,  but  no  one 
ever  buys  a  second  one. 

The  hot  and  moist  weather  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  Cannas.  King 
Humbert  shows  a  solid  mass  of  scarlet 
over  the  bed,  and  the  numerous  other 
varieties  I  have  growing  are  making  un¬ 
usually  massive  heads  of  flowers.  The 
Gladioli,  too,  have  made  unusually  long 
spikes. 

The  oleander,  which  the  Winter  cold 
cut  bnck.  has  made  shoots  nearly  20  in. 
long,  but  the  blooming  wood  was  killed, 
and  it  will  have  to  get  better  protection 
next  Winter.  The  season  seems  to  have 
hastened  the  maturity  of  some  things. 
The  Nanticoke  blackberry  is  ripening  1  •  > 
days  earlier  than  I  have  ever  known  it. 
The  shearing  of  the  privet  hedges  has 
been  an  unusual  task  this  season,  the 
growth  has  been  so  rapid.  From  Phila¬ 
delphia  southward  the  dwarf  privet 
Lucidum  is  far  hotter  timn  the  California. 
If  has  broad  leaves  and  is  as  evergreen 
as  a  holly,  and  never  grows  more  than 
5  ft.  high  if  let  take  its  full  growth.  It 
barely  stands  the  Winter  in  sheltered 
places  at  Philadelphia.  The  peaches, 
which  were  all  killed  in  April,  are  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  rosy  and  sweet.  Now 
it  is  claimed  that  the  apple  crop  of  the 
mountain  section  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  hut  a  20  per  cent  crop.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  this  is  true  the  growers  will  get 
more  money  out  of  the  crop  than  if  it 
had  been  large,  and  the  quality  will  he 
better,  or  at.  least  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
We  who  have  to  buy  our  apples  want  to 
see  an  abundance  of  tho  home-grown 
product.  The  past  Winter  the  boxed 
apples  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  the  only 
apples  to  he  had,  and  they  were  sold  by 
the  apple  and  not  by  measure.  And  yet 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  bought 
them  simply  because  they  were  pretty 
apples.  These  apples  are,  as  my  daugh¬ 
ter  said  about  the  Red  Bird  peach,  a 
great  waste  of  beauty. 

We  were  wise  enough  last  Fall  to  take 
advantage  of  the  local  abundance  of  the 
late  Summer  and  Fall  apples,  and  put 
up  a  good  lot  of  apple  sauce  in  jars,  and 
feasted  all  Winter.  Our  market  is  again 
plentifully  supplied  with  Summer  apples, 
and  we  will  turn  the  same  trick  before 
the  grocers  begin  to  put  Tip  prices,  lint 
apple  orchards  are  rapidly  increasing 
here,  and  town  people  will  soon  be  able 
to  put  in  a  barrel  at  a  fair  price.  So 
far  as  our  retail  grocers  are  concerned, 
it  matters  nothing  what  the  size  of  the 
Northern  apple  crop;  the  price  seldom 
varies  in  Winter  from  around  $1  a  peck. 
The  many  thousands  of  apple  trees 
planted  here  in  the  past  few  years  ought 
to  make  a  difference  to  the  retail  buyer. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Two  old  settlors  sat  smoking  in  a  cabin 
far  away  in  the  hack  wood.  No  feminine 
preseuce  ever  graced  that  settlement,  and 
domestic  arrangements  were  primitive  and 
rude.  The  conversation  drifted  from  poli¬ 
tics  to  cooking,  and  one  of  the  confirmed 
bachelors  said  :  “I  got  one  o’  them  there 
Cookery  hooks  once,  hut  I  never  could  do 
nothin"  with  it."  "Too  much  fancy  work 
about  it?"  asked  the  other.  "You’ve  ’it 
it.  Every  one  o’  them  recipes  began  in 
the  same  way.  ‘Take  a  clean  dish — ,’  and 
that  settled  me  at  once.” — London  Tit- 
Bits. 


Please  the  Eye 
and  the  Pocketbook — 


The  more  careful  you  are  in  buying,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  buy  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings.  They  are 
top-notch  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price, — handsome, 
easy  to  lay  and  economical. 

Their  sure  dependability  resu.ts  from  «ong  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience  and  the  use  of  carefully  selected  materials. 

There  are  roofings  that,  in  outward  appearance,  look  like 
Everlastic  but  fall  far  short  ofjts  high  standard.  The  only 
way  to  get  Everlastic  quality  is  to  buy  roofing  that  bears 
the  Barrett  Everlastic  label — the  culmination  of  over  fifty 
years’  leadership  in  the  roofing  field. 

The  six  styles  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  cover  the 
needs  of  every  class  of  steep-roofed  building — residences, 
barns,  churches,  schools,  etc. 

Moderate  in  price,  long  wearing  and  weather  resisting — 
Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  are  always  a  safe  and  sound 
investment.  If  no  dealer  near  you  carries  them,  don’t 
hesitate  to  ask  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  distributor. 

Ilhutratid  booklett  oj  each  style  1 will  be  sent  upon  request 

Your  Choice  of  Six  Styles 


Everlastic  ‘Rubber  Roofing. 

This  In  one  of  our  most  jiopular 
roofing*.  Used  throughout  the 
world.  If  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable,  Mid  hi}  low 
In  price.  Easy  to  lay;  no 
skilled  labor  required.  Nalls 
and  cement  included  in  each 
roll. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced  Roofing. 

The  most  beautiful  and  endur 
ing  roll  rooting  made.  Surfaced 
with  everlasting  mineral  In 
art-shadai  of  red  or  g 
requires  no  painting.  Combines 


real  protection  against  lire  with 
beauty.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roll. 

Everlastic  Octo-Strip  Shingles. 

A  new  Everlastic  Shingle  that 
is  the  latest  development  In 
the  strip  shingle.  Beautiful 
red  or  green  mineral  surface. 
Made  in  a  form  that  otter*  a 
variety  of  designs  In  Isylng. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles. 

Four  shingles  in  one.  Made 
of  high  grade  waterproofing 
material*  with  a  red  or  green 
mineral  surface.  When  laid 


they  look  exactly  like  individ¬ 
ual  shingles.  Kire-resiating. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles. 

Same  material  and  art  finish 
(red  or  green)  as  the  Multi* 
Shingles,  but  made  in  indl 
vldual  shingles;  size  8  x  12*. 
Inches. 

Everlastic  Ciant  Shingles. 

Identical  >n  shape  with  Ever 
lastic  Single  Shingles  but  made 
considerably  heavier  and 
thicker  They  are  "giants"  for 
strength  and  durability. 


N.w  V",k  Chicago  Phll.d^phl.  IHoaton  St  L.ol,  Clovaland  Cincinnati.  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Now  Orlc.n. 
Birmingham  Kansas  (,ltv  Minn. .poll.  Doll*.  Sjr.cn..  P.orl.  Atlanta  Duluth  Salt  I.ak.  Cltr 
Bangor  Wa.hlngton  Johnstown  Lshanon  Young.town.  MUw.uk..  Tolodo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrob. 
Bethlehem  Elizabeth  .Buffalo  Baltimore  Omaha  Houston  Denver  Jacksonville  Sen  Francisco 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited  :  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


Company 


FARQUHAR  CIDER  PRESS 


This  Hydraulic  Pre»»  will  work  up  your  apple 
cull*  into  profit. hie  cider.  You  can  also  make 
mono?  prening  for  your  neighbor*. 

Our  high  ptenure  comiruction  get*  all 
the  juice  with  minimum  power  and  operat¬ 
ing  expense.  Sizes  for  individual  and 
merchant  service  Also  a 

plete  line  of  Pumps  Rick*. 

Cloths.  Catalog  and  in- 
inactive  booklet.  By 

Products  of  Fruit 
tree  to  orcharding 
On  request. 

Wi  ills  make 
fnjiitct  and 
lailsr*.  Sawmill*, 

T  hr*  (hart, 

Petal*  Difl«ar«t 
Qraln  Drill*, 

Culliwttar*.  Writ*  tar  Dtscripliatis 
A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box 


Oor  Cssrsa- 
>*«  si  •*>«■ 

I  aft  talulaeliaii 
tr  itioary  rtfundai 
aratatla  jaa, 


U.  S.  ARMY 
shoe 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  cive  siito.  We  send 
you  these  GoVUnspected 
>hoes  made  according  to 
rigid  specifications. 
Built  on  Munson  last. 
Madeoi  durable  dou¬ 
ble  Canned  chrome 
leather. 
AtTOng  oak 
leather  soles. 
I*  i  rt  and 
water  proof. 
Wurth  *.■>.00. 
Pay  postman 
42.  ’>0  plus 
postage  on 
arrival. 


L.  SIMON  CO.  829  First  Ave. 


Department  D  New  York  City 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

(’oast  and  Inland.  Catalog  shows  map.  fully  describes 
money-making  farms  tlmiout  entire  state,  many  with 
stock,  tools.  c>  ops ;  prices.  $1,000  up  ;  t.  ring  hi  ranged, 
FKKE  copy.  Write  today.  NKW  JKUSKY  Kill.;;  viiKM  Y 
303RS  N.  E.  fruit  Bldg..  Philadslphia.  N.,  tr  I54RN  Nisuu  St..  4.  t  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  uuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  11  Si'e 
guarantee  editorial  page •  ••  .•  ; 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  -MARKETS 

Boneless  roasts,  lb..  8  to  20c  {  kettle 
roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  porterhouse  steak, 
lb..  25c;  bamburg  steak,  lb..  18c;  round 
steak,  lb..  22  to  24e ;  lamb,  chops,  lb.,  30 
to  S5c ;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage, 
lb..  18c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  3;>c;  pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  each,  $0;  salt  pork,  lb.,  '  > 
sliced  bam.  lb..  33  to  35c ;  pork  loin,  lb., 
22c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  21c;  Bold  bacon, 
lb..  20c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb..  35c;  bullheads,  river,  lb.,  30c; 
eels,  lb.,  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  -8c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  ducks,  lb., 
30c;  chicks,  day  old,  each  loc. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  oSc ;  geese, 
lh„  32c;  ducks,  broilers,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  32c;  brown.  ->0c ; 
duck  eggs.  38c;  milk,  qt.,  Sc;  buttermilk 
and  skim-milk,  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  iOe; 
butter,  creamery,  faucy  prints,  lb.,  •*_c ; 
best  dairy  prints,  42c;  dairy,  jn  jars.  Jo-, 
42c;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  28c;  skim.  lie  I 
cottage  cheese,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll, 

10c.  . 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c :  new  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 

Asparagus.  1214jc;  beets,  bunch,  <c. 
per  bu„  $1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c; 
carrots,  bunch,  5c;  celery.  12%e;  m’’ 
tuce.  large  heads,  5c;  onions,  lb..  Sc;  rad¬ 
ishes,  white,  bunch,  5c ;  rutabagas,  bunch, 
7c;  cucumbers,  each,  3  to  4c;  onions, 
green,  bunch.  5c;  potatoes,  new.  peek, 
50c :  parsnips,  bu..  $1.35;  peas,  ‘__qts. 
for  15c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  spinach,  lore 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy.  12c; 
Spring  lambs,  lb..  30  to  35c :  bot'f,  lb.,  < 
to  9c:  veal,  lb.,  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  25c;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb..  80  to  35c;  fowls,  lb..  25c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  guinea  liens,  each,  $1. 

Pressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
60c;  fowls,  lb..  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to 

Butter,  lb.,  40c;  eggs,  30  to  35c ;  duck 
eggs.  40c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.30;  cherries,  qt..  10  to 
15e;  per  crate,  $3.50;  Columbia  berries, 
crate.  $4.50;  gooseberries,  qt..  15c;  red 
raspberries,  crate,  $9.60;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  crate.  $4.50;  currants,  qt.,  15c;  per 
crate.  $4  to  $5;  huckleberries,  crate.  $7. 

Beaus,  Italian,  bu.,  $3:  beets,  doz. 
bunehes.  50c:  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60c  to 
.SI  ;  carrots,  doz.  beads.  30c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  75c  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.  beads, 
50c ;  green  peppers,  bu.,  $4;  garlic,  lb.. 
20  to  25c:  lettuce,  leaf.  doz..  75c;  Bos¬ 
ton.  50  to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bundles.  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50;  new 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  pens,  bu..  $1.25;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.  bunches,  3 Or :  romaine,  doz. 
beads,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50c;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1  :  wax  beans,  bu.,  $1.50;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$0  to  $7;  per  qt..  35c;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches.  40c;  cauliflower,  head.  20c; 
corn.  doz..  25c;  cucumbers,  per  100,  $4. 

1  lav.  No.  1,  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $18;  No. 
3  $16;  Timothy,  ton.  $20;  straw,  ton, 
$15  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  20c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c:  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  12e;  Spring 
lambs.  ib„  28  to  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  18c;  nun  ton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Veal, 
lb..  16  to  lSe. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  27c;  old  roosters,  lb..  13 
to  15c;  guinea  fowls,  each,  45  to  50c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb„  30  to  40c;  pigeons, 
each,  15  to  ISc. 

Eggs.  28  to  30c :  butter,  country  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  50c  to  $1  ;  cur¬ 
rants,  red,  10  to  12c;  black,  14  to  16c; 
cherries,  sour.  lb..  8  to  9c;  gooseberries, 
lb..  14  to  15c;  peaches,  basket.  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  raspberries,  purple,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4;  black,  per  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  red, 
per  pint,  10  to  12c;  cantaloupe,  crate. 
$2.50  to  $3;  watermelons,  each.  30  to 
40c. 

Asparagus,  small,  doz.  bunches.  <5c  to 
$1 ;  beets,  new.  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
pickling.  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c;  beans, 
wax.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  10c;  green,  14- 
qt.  tasker,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  new.  doz., 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c; 
green  peas,  per  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  i  lettuce, 
doz.  heads.  25  to  40c;  per  doz..  05  to  75c ; 
miut,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20  1o  25c;  potatoes,  new,  pel- 
basket.  75  to  85c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears.  40  to 
45c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.  75  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  lb..  18  to  20c;  turnips.  14-qt. 
basket.  40  to_  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  ner  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $’8:  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
and  white  kidney,  $8;  pea.  $7.50;  medi- 
urn.  $7.50 ;  yellow  eye.  $S  ;  imperials,  $0. 

Hides— Steers.  No.  1.  Sc;  No.  2,  7c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  8c:  No.  2.  7c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each. 
r,2  to  $3:  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c  to  $1; 
calf.  No.  1.  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  wool,  fleece 
lb  32  to  34c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  30 
tc*  32c. 


t  News  a  n  d 


corn, 
45c ; 


Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10; 
shelled,  bu.,  70  to  72c;  oats,  bu. 
rye,  bu.,  95c  to  $1. 

Old  hay,  Timothy,  tou,  $25  to  $27  ; 
new  bay.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $1S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  still  sags  off  a  little  and  the 
market  as  a  rule  is  said  to  be  dull,  but 
produce  raisers  are  doing  well.  It  is  said 
that  the  Oakfietd  muck  gardens  are  pro¬ 
ducing  so  well  that  the  demand  for  space 
will  be  doubled  next  season. 

BUTTER —  Cl  I  EE.SE — EGG S 

Butter,  easy;  creamery,  33  to  39c; 
dairy,  30  to  35c;  crocks,  28  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon,  24  to  26c.  Cheese,  steady,  daisies 
and  flats,  21  to  22c;  longhorns,  22  to  23c; 
limburger,  23  to  25c ;  block  Swiss,  25  to 
30c.  Eggs,  quiet;  hennery,  30  to  32c; 
State  and  Western  candled,  25  to  29c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  45  to 
50c:  fowl,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  38  to  42c; 
chickens,  21  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  21  e. 
Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  20  to  25c; 
broilers,  17  to  30c ;  chickens,  milk  fed,  37 
to  38c;  old  roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks, 
20  to  21  e;  geese.  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  fair  :  new.  red.  bu..  25c  to  $1.25; 
green,  25c  to  $1  ;  a  few  Western  Wine- 
saps  retail  at  10c  up  per  2-qt.  measure. 
Potatoes,  weak;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl., 
$2.75  to  $3;  Jersey,  sack,  150  lbs.;  $2.25 
to  $2.60;  homegrown,  new,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches.  quiet ;  Georgia  Elbertas, 
crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Arkansas,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3.25  ;  homegrown.  4-qt.  basket, 
15  to  25c.  Melons,  easy;  cantaloupes, 
crate.  75c  to  $1.50;  honeydews,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 :  watermelons,  each,  15  to  70c. 

PBUTTS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  scarce ;  sour.  4-qt.  basket,  25 
to  50e;  sweet.  75  to  90c;  currants,  ac¬ 
tive;  reds,  qt..  8  to  10c ;  blacks,  IS  to 
20c;  raspberries,  steady:  red,  qt.,  22  to 
28c:  purple.  12  to  15c;  black.  IS  to  22c; 
blackberries,  IS  to  29c;  huckleberries.  12 
to  18c;  gooseberries,  14  to  17c. 

BEAN  S — ON  IO  N  S 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt..  $9.50  to 
$10;  marrow.  $9.25  to  $9.75;  pea  and 
medium,  $9  to  $9.50.  Onions,  plenty ; 
Kentucky,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  South¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  homegrown, 
bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  string  beans,  bu..  25 
to  65c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c  ; 
cabbage.  100  heads,  82  to  $3;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  celery,  bunch,  50  to  60c  ; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  corn, 
doz.  ears.  20  to  30c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2;  lettuce,  box.  75c  to  $1.25;  peas, 
bag,  $2.25  to  $2.75  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
25  to  35c;  peppers,  hamper,  75c  to  81; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  35c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu..  75  to  90o :  Summer  squash,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  turnips,  bu..  white.  90c  to  $1 ;  yel¬ 
low,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes.  20-lb.  basket, 
75c  to  $1. 

FEED 

Ilay.  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17 
to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  r.ve 
straw.  $18  to  $19 :  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
816.50  to  $18.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot.  ton, 
$21;  middlings.  $22;  red  dog.  $34.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $41  ;  oilmen!,  $43 ;  hom¬ 
iny.  $30.50;  gluten,  $33.75;  oat  feed, 
$13.50;  rye  middlings.  $24. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull :  white  comb.  lb..  20  to 
22c;  dark.  12  to  13c.  Maple  products, 
season  closing.  J.  \v.  c. 


Bostoa  V/holesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $9.50  to  $10;  red  kidney, 
$8.75  to  $9 ;  yellow  eye.  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTTEB 

Creamery,  best.  35  to  36c :  good  to 
choice,  32  to  34c;  dairy.  26  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  37  to  3Sc ;  gathered, 
choice,  30  to  33c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  27c. 

frItits 

Apples,  new.  bu..  50c  to  $1.75:  buckle- 
berries,  qt..  15  to  30c;  blackberries,  qt., 
25  to  28c;  peaches,  irate,  $2.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

New,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  broilers.  25  to  27c; 
roosters,  15  to  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  29  to  32c;  roosters.  IS  to  20c; 
squabs,  iloz..  $3.50  to  $5 ;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  29c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $2.  radishes,  bu..  50  to  75c-; 
tomatoes,  bu..  $5  to  $6;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  spinach,  box.  $1  to  $1.50. 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Supplies  of  apples  have  been  excessive, 
especially  poor  stock,  and  the  market  has 
been  dull,  although  a  little  better  move¬ 
ment  has  lately  been  reported  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades,  but  at  unimproved  prices. 
North  Carolina  atid  Georgia  growers  have 
been  the  heaviest  shippers  of  peaches, 
Georgia  contributing  256  carloads  and 
North  Carolina  111  for  the  week  ending 
July  30,  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics.  These, 
with  liberal  offerings  from  New  Jersey 
aud  moderate  supplies  from  various  other 
peach-growing  States,  the  market  showed 
some  weakness,  fancy  Belles  dropping 
about  50  cents  per  six-carrier  crate  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Huckleberries  were  dull. 
Cherries  were  firm  when  faucy. 

Growers  complain  at  the  average  low 
prices  at  which  vegetables  have  been  sell¬ 
ing.  Offerings  have  been  heavy,  and  with 
dull  trading  prices  have  slumped  to  un¬ 
profitable  levels  ou  many  commodities. 
New  Jersey  is  now  the  heaviest,  shipping 
State  for  potatoes,  and  early  in  the  week 
many  growers  stopped  digging  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  markets,  cash 
buyers  at  loading  points  paying  about  1 
cent  a  pound  the  first  of  August.  Sweet, 
corn  has  ruled  low,  as  receipts  were  very 
heavy,  and  string  beaus  have  averaged 
noor  in  quality  and  were  difficult  to  sell 
unless  fancy.  New  Jersey  growers  over¬ 
stocked  the  pepper  market  and  prices  de¬ 
clined  steadily.  Tomatoes  were  over¬ 
abundant  for  the  demand,  and  prices  con¬ 
tinued  low.  Cucumbers,  especially  from 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  eggplant 
sold  but  slowly,  but  Lima  beaus  were 
steady  to  firm.  Onion  receipts  increased 
with  New  Jersey,  New  York  State  and  a 
few  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  arriving 
on  the  market.  There  were  also  liberal 
imports  of  Spanish  onions.  Beets  and 
carrots  were  plentiful  and  the  demand 
only  moderate. 

EGGS 

There,  has  been  a  light  supply  of  really 
fancy  fresh  eggs,  and  these  had  a  little 
better  demand  last  week  at  slightly  higher 
prices.  In  spite  of  the  improvement  on 
top  grades,  however,  the  market  as  a 
whole  was  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  val¬ 
ues,  considerable  Western  and  Southern 
stock  being  defective,  which  sold  slowly 
at  low  prices.  Supplies  of  nearby  white 
eggs  have  been  decreasing  and  fancy  stock 
sold  well,  but  medium  and  poorer  grades 
were  generally  dull.  The  upward  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  price  of  eggs,  which  is 
usually  strong  late  in  the  Summer,  will 
very  likely  be  affected  by  the  excessive 
supplies  of  cold  storage  eggs.  Under  the 
circumstances  dealers  are  anxious  to 
move  their  holdings,  and  any  material 
.advance  in  prices  will  moan  increased  use 
of  storage  stock.  For  the  week  ending 
.1  illy  31  the  “into  storage"  movement  was 
heavier  than  the  withdrawals  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  while  in  Philadelphia 
the  differences  of  the  movement  in  the 
"ingoing*  and  "outgoing"  eggs  were  not 
large. 

POULTRY 

The  increased  receipts  of  live  poultry 
by  freight  were  more  than  the  market 
could  absorb  at  prevailing  prices,  and 
dealers  were  obliged  to  reduce  them  to 
provide  a  wider  outlet  for  their  stock 
Colored  broilers  via  express  sold  well  if 
fancy,  but  the  market  was  overloaded 
with  light  weights,  and  concessions  had 
to  be  made  to  prevent  the  carrying  over 
of  too  much  of  this  grade  of  stock.  Fancy 
heavy  fowl  were  about  steady,  but  poor 
and  thin  fowl  were  generally  slow.  Al¬ 
though  the  supplies  of  fresh  killed  poultry 
was  generally  light,  the  marke!  was  dull 
and  weak.  Fowl  were  fairly  steady,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  were 
broilers,  and  the  market  on  these  tended 
downward. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Very  little  really  good  bay  was  offered 
last  week,  most  of  the  season  stock  being 
the  "clean-up"  of  the  season.  Receipts 
were  liberal,  however,  and  the  market 
slow  and  lower.  New  rye  straw  was 
plentiful ;  market  weak  and  prices  de¬ 
clined.  w>  s- 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


August  3.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Tuc..  price  for  August  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.69  per  100  lbs.:  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 
Good  to  choice... 
Lower  grades.... 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.. 

Packing  stock . 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk.  new.  fey. 

Average  run  ........ 

Utica.  N.  Y.  market 
EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ey 
Medium  to  good.. 


.35 

ft 

•35  Vi 

.31 

ft 

.34 

.29 

ft 

.30 

.36 

ft 

.31 

.3314 

ft 

.34 

.3,0 

ft 

99 

.22 

ft 

.27 

.20 

ft 

.21 

.19  Vi 

@ 

.19% 

.19 

.48 

ft 

.49 

.40 

ft 

.44 

r  r  i 

c 

e  s 

Mix'd  cols.,  u’by.  b’st 

.38 

@ 

.39 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

ft. 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

.28 

Or 

.29 

Medium  to  good.. 

.20 

ft 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.50 

(ft! 

.55 

Common  to  good.  . 

.35 

(ft 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

(ft 

.42 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(ft 

.38 

Fowls . 

.20 

(ft 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.17 

(ft 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.20 

(ft 

.25 

Geese  . 

.15 

(ft 

.18 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

.20 

(ft 

.25 

Broilers  . 

.25 

ft 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.13 

ft 

Oi 

.14 

.35 

Turkeys  . 

.30 

Ducks  . 

.20 

ft 

.27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.50 

ft 

10.25 

Bulls  . 

3.50 

ft 

5.85 

Cows  . 

1.50 

ft 

5.25 

Calves,  p'me  v’l,  cwt. 

12.00 

ft 

13.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

ft 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

11.00 

ft 

12.25 

8heep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

ft 

5.50 

Lambs  . 

9.00 

ft 

14.75 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

9.00 

ft 

9  50 

Medium  . 

9  25 

Or 

9.75 

Pea  . . . 

9.25 

ft 

9.75 

Red  kidney  . 

8.75 

ft 

9.10 

White  kidney  . 

9.25 

ft 

9.75 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

ft 

8.00 

FRUITS 

Pears,  bbl . 

4.00 

.75 

ft 

ft 

7.00 

4.00 

Muskmelons.  bu.  .  . 

Watermelons,  car.  .  . 

50.00 

(<i  2 

50.00 

Peaches,  crate  . 

2.00 

(a 

3.50 

Jersey,  crate  .... 

1 .00 

Or 

1 .75 

Jersey.  14-qt.  bkt. 

.50 

ft 

,75 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.10 

ft 

.30 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.15 

ft 

.20 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.12 

ft 

.14 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

.10 

1 

.16 

Cherries,  qt . 

.25 

ft 

.30 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bli . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cabbage,  100  lbs... 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  bn . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.60 

.75 

3.00 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

.50 

1 .50 

ft 

ft 

Oi 

ft 

ft 

0, 

Or 

ft 

.75 

1.25 
6.00 

1.50 
•> 

2.25 
.75 

2.50 

Radishes,  100  h'ches. 

Spinach,  bu . 

1 .50 

ft 

2.00 

Squash,  bu . 

.50 

or 

.75 

String  beaus,  bu.... 

.50 

or 

1.50 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

.50 

ft 

1  50 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.00 

ft 

3.00 

Rhubarb.  100  h’ches. 

2.00 

ft 

n  oo 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.25 

ft 

.75 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

1.50 

ft 

2.00 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

ft 

3.00 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl .  . 

1.50 

ft' 

2.25 

Jersey.  150  lbs.... 

1 .50 

Oi 

1.75 

Norfolk,  bbl . 

1.50 

(<! 

1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl... 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . 

2  00 
3.50 

ft 

ft 

2.75 

5.00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

liny,  Timothy.  No.  1 

28.00 

0i 

29  00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

24.00 

20.00 

(a 

Or 

26.00 

22.00 

Shipping  . 

16.00 

ft. 

19.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

20.00 

(a 

23.00 

Straw,  rye,  new.... 

18.00 

(S1 

21.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at 

New  Y 

irk  : 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red... 
No.  1,  Northern... 

No.  2,  Durum . 

Corn,  No.  2.  yellow.  . 
Oats,  No.  2.  white.. 

R.ve  . 

Barley  . 


.81  23 
1.52 
1.26 
82 
.40 
.88 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 


Grade  A,  buttled,  qt .  . 

.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . . 

.15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt .  . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt... 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  V4  pi . 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

.46 

ft 

.48 

Cheese  . 

.26 

ft 

.32 

EggS,  best,  doz . 

.50 

Or 

.55 

Gather’d  . 

.35 

(a 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40 

ft 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.50 

ft) 

.55 

Potatoes,  Ih . 

.02% 

Or 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

Oi 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

ft 

.15 

Cabbage,  bend  . 

.10 

ft 

.12 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

ft: 

.00 

Wool  Notes 

Reports  from  Boston  show  better  mar¬ 
ket  tone  than  for  some  time  recently. 
Sales  of  fine  delaine  are  reported  around 
54c,  or  on  the  clean  basis  about  $1.35. 
Fine  and  medium  Montana  has  run  from 
$1.10  to  $1.25,  and  combing  wools  75  to 
95c,  scoured. 


LADY  (to  prospective  charwoman): 
"What  do  you  charge  per  day?”  Char¬ 
woman  :  "Well,  mum.  two-aud-six  if  I 
eats  meself  and  two  billings  if  you  eats 
me.” — Bum  h. 
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Increase  in  Bird  Population 

Lasl  year  I  reported  an  alarming 
scarcity  of  birds  in  this  locality.  This 
year  I  am  able  to  state  that  we  have  a 
full  average  or  better.  From  our  front 
and  back  piazza,  in  the  trees  within  50  ft. 
of  the  house  can  be  seen  five  robins’ 
nests,  though  the  young  have  left  two  of 
the  nests;  four  chipping  sparrows,  two 
red-eyed  vireos,  and  one  yellow-throated 
vireo,  which  has  its  nest  in  the  old  horse 
chestnut,  now  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  In  a  Norway  spruce  is  a  hlnojay’s 
nest  in  the  identical  spot  where  one  has 
been  for  nearly  30  consecutive  years.  On 
a  low-hanging  maple  branch  over  the 
well  is  a  ruby-throated  humming  bird's 
nest,  containing  two  tiny  young  birds. 
In  an  old  flicker’s  nest  in  the  horse  chest¬ 
nut.  Jenny  Wren  has  set  up  iter  estab¬ 
lishment.  having  rented  the  suite  from 
Mrs.  Starling,  who  raised  a  family  there 
earlier  in  the  season.  And  from  the  Weir's 
cut-leaf  maple  is  suspended  an  orchard 
oriole's  nest,  this  making  the  seventh  or 
eighth  consecutive  year  in  that  same  tree. 
And  just  about  100  yards  from  the  house 
on  a  wooded  hillside  a  pair  of  yellow 
warblers,  indigo  birds,  brown  thrushes, 
chewinks  and  catbirds  are  also  nesting. 
For  30  years  I  have  looked  for  a  killdeer 
plover’s  nest  in  vain,  and  recently  I 
ran  across  three,  almost  in  a  day.  We 
came  across  one  quail's  and  many  meadow 
larks’  nests  at  the  farm,  and  song  spar¬ 
row  and  grass  finches’  nests  in  great 
numbers. 

But  there  is  still  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  swallows — in  all  branches 
of  the  family.  Could  Volstead  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  this?  At  any  rate, 
it  was  always  an  interesting  sight  to 
watch  their  gyrations  in  following  the 
mower,  and  catching,  as  a  little  city  girl 
I  knew  said,  the  “milliners'*  as  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  fall  of  the  gra  ss.  And 
T  must  not  forgot  to  include  in  my  list 
the  little  screech  owl.  worth  his  weight 
in  gold,  which  has  a  nest  in  a  hollow  in 
my  neighbor’s  tree,  but  in  plain  sight 
from  our  front  piazza.  Aside  from  the 
vast  practical  benefit  which  we  derive 
from  their  work,  it  makes  country  life 
much  more  enjoyable  to  have  our  trees 
once  more  the  homes  of  our  feathered 
friends.  IIARVEY  EOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Great  Trouble  from  a  Hornet's  Sting 

Whether  a  bee  sting  ever  did  cause  a 
man’s  death  I  don’t  know,  but  from  my 
experience  1  think  it  might  be  possible. 

About  10  years  ago  my  son,  then  a  boy 
0  or  10,  was  coming  home  from  the  village 
through  the  fields,  but  following  a  well- 
worn  path.  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  house  he  was  stung  by  two  hor¬ 
nets.  the  kind  we  call  yellow-jackets,  on 
his  leg  just  below  the  knee.  When  he 
got  to  the  house  I  saw  that  he  had  beeu 
crying,  and  that  his  face  was  very  red.  I 
told  him  to  sit  on  the  piazza  while  I  got 
some  mud,  a  favorite  remedy  with  him. 
When  I  returned  he  said  he  couldn't  see, 
and  his  face  began  to  swell.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  telephoned  for  the  doctor, 
and  took  off  the  boy's  clothes.  The  whole 
surface  of  his  body  was  very  red,  and 
large  white  patches  began  to  appear  on  it, 
and  his  agony  was  something  dreadful  to 
see.  I  wrung  bath  towels  from  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  alcohol  and  wrapped  him  in  them 
till  the  doctor  arrived.  He  substituted 
other  things  for  the  water  in  the  alcohol 
solution,  and  told  me  to  make  a  mask 
with  which  to  apply  it  to  his  face,  leav¬ 
ing  a  hole  for  his  nose.  In  24  hours  the 
swelling  had  subsided,  and  after  a  few 
days  in  bed  lie  was  as  well  r.s  ever  again. 

Of  course,  I  don't  think  the  location  of 
the  stings  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  doctor  thought  possibly  the  hornets 
had  beeu  feeding  on  some  poisonous  plant. 
I’oisou  Ivy  does  not  poisou  my  sou.  and 
lie  has  never  been  poisoned  by  any  plant 
in  the  woods  about  here,  where  he  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time.  So  we  have  con¬ 
cluded,  with  Shakespeare,  that  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  ar.d  earth,  than 
we,  in  our  philosophy,  have  ever  dreamed 
of.  A.  w.  H. 


“I  NEVER  should  have  known  you  from 
your  photographs,”  said  the  candid  host¬ 
ess  to  her  nephew’s  fiancee,  when  she 
saw  her  for  the  first  time.  ’’Reggie  told 
me  you  were  so  pretty.”  “No,"  said 
Reggie's  fiancee,  “I’m  not  pretty,  so  T 
have  to  try  to  be  nice,  and  it’s  such  a 
bore.  Have  you  ever  tried?" — Boston 
Globe. 


Montgomery  Ward  0. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue 


Is  Now  Ready 

Fifty  years’  experience  in  making  low  prices,  in  selecting  worthy, 
serviceable  goods,  and  offering  them  at  a  saving,  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  big  complete  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  waiting  here  for  you.  To  write  for  it  today 
is  to  learn  the  lowest  price  you  need  to  pay  for  everything  you 
need  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


There  is  a  Cash  Saving  of  at 
Least  $50  for  You 

Getting  the  right  price  today 
is  a  matter  of  choosing  the  right 
place  at  which  to  buy.  To  know 
the  lowest  price,  to  get  the  ac¬ 
tual  market  price  on  everything 
you  buy,  will  mean  a  saving  of 
at  least  $50  on  your  needs  and 
your  family’s  needs  this  season. 

Montgomery  Ward  85  Co. 
quote  the  lowest  prices  possible 
on  new,  fresh  merchandise  of 
serviceable  quality.  We  do  not 
sell  cheap  unreliable  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  do  sell  good  goods  at 
the  lowest  cash  prices  of  the 
year.  To  buy  from  Montgomery 
Ward  86  Co.  is  complete  assur¬ 
ance  of  Satisfaction  and  Certain 
Saving. 

Everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Farm  and  the  Family 

For  the  Woman.  Are  you  in¬ 
terested  in  New  York  styles,  the 
newest  styles?  Ward’s  own  fash¬ 
ion  experts  have  selected  in  New 

MONTGOMERY 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 


York  everything  for  you  and  for 
your  children  —  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  hats  and  shoes,  and  all 
are  offered  to  you  at  a  big  saving. 

For  the  Man.  Do  you  want 
full  value  for  your  dollar?  All 
your  personal  needs,  everything 
from  clothing  to  a  good  cigar, 
is  offered  you  at  prices  that 
bring  you  the  greatest  return 
for  your  money. 

For  the  Home.  Everything 
that  goes  to  make  the  home 
modern  and  pleasant,  rugs,  wall 
paper,  furniture  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  are  shown  in  this  cata¬ 
logue  at  prices  that  save  many 
dollars. 

For  the  Farm.  Everything 
the  farmer  needs — tools,  roofing, 
fencing,  paint,  hardware,  of 
guaranteed  dependable  quality 
— at  amazingly  low  prices. 

Every  item  in  this  catalogue 
is  guaranteed  exactly  as  pictured 
and  described.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  everything  you  order. 

ward  &  co. 

Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


for  You 


Y7our  Orders  Shipped 
Within  48  Hours 

We  announce  a  new  perfected  ser¬ 
vice  for  you. 

After  a  year's  work,  and  study,  origi¬ 
nating  and  testing  new  systems,  and 
employing  experts,  we  have  perfected 
a  new  system  that  makes  certain  a  very 
quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you. 

Practically  every  order  that  comes 
to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  this  season 
will  actually  be  shipped  and  on  its  way 
to  you  in  less  than  48  hours. 

Lower  prices,  better  merchandise, 
and  now  a  new  service.  True  it  is  indeed 
that  “Montgomery  Ward  86  Co.,  the 
Oldest  Mail  Order  House,  is  Today  the 
Most  Progressive.” 


Mail  this  coupon 

to  the  one  of  our  fi've  houses  nearest  you 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  64-H 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 

( Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue. 

Name . 

Address .  ; . 
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August  12,  l!>2:‘ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


EIGHTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 


Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 
of  the  East 

Live  Stock  Premiums  -  $60. 


Modern  Sanitary  Buildings  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  stock.  New  Slieep  and  Swine  build¬ 
ing  to  be  opened  this  year.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities.  New  Cattle  Judging  Pavilion. 

Horse  Show  exhibitors  will  appreciate  the 
enlarged  show  ring,  with  splendid  footing.  All 
stables  fireproof. 

Greatest  attractions  in  the  land,  including 
Grand  Circuit  horse  racing,  automobile  racing, 
band  concerts. 


Write  Secretary  State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 


SYRACUSE 

Sept.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1922 


Hope 

Farm 

Book 


night  to  tin1  mainland,  a  half-mile  away. 
The  steamer  hud  van  upon  . I  he  rocks,  hut 
was  not  seriously  damaged, 

Matthew  P.  Griffin,  former  chief  of 
the  Tinted  States  Secret  Service  in  the 
Philadelphia  district,  and  Andrew  Ham¬ 
ilton.  former  police  lieutenant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  among  11  men  for  whom 
Federal  warrants  charging  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government,  were  issued  July 
Ml.  The  warrants  grew  out  of  a  case 
nearly  a  year  old.  in  Which  it  was  al¬ 
leged  water  was  substituted  for  alcohol 
in  100  barrels  in  a  Government  ware¬ 
house.  Government  investigators  said 
that  the  alleged  object  of  substituting 
water  for  alcohol  was  that  the  liquor 
might  be  sold  illegally  in  this  country  :  to 
dodge  internal  revenue  tax.  which  is  not 
collectible  on  exported  alcohol,  and  that 
insurance  might  he  collected  when  the 
supposed  alcohol  was  ‘‘lost  at  sea."  Grif¬ 
fin  and  Hamilton  recently  resigned  their 
positions. 

Forty  persons,  many  of  I  hem  children, 
were  burned  nr  otherwise  injured  when 
the  180- foot  gas  tank  containing  more 
than  1.000.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  at  Throop 
and  Eleanor  streets.  Chicago,  exploded 
July  Ml.  The  cause  of  the  blast  has  not 
been  determined.  The  police  say  that  the 
destruction  of  the  plant  may  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  ever  to  fix  the  cause.  It  is  reported 
that  there  was  a  minor  explosion  earlier 
in  tin*  day.  hut  it  was  so  slight  that  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  The  tank  stood 
in  the  neighborhood  of  frame  houses,  over¬ 
run  with  children.  When  it  exploded 
sheets  of  flames  spread  for  a  block,  burn¬ 
ing  everyone  it  touched,  setting  fire  to 
the  houses  and  carrying  with  it  an  ex¬ 
plosive  force  that  smashed  windows  and 
howled  over  pedestrians. 

Six  persons  have  died  and  many  more 
are  seriously  and  perhaps  fatally  ill  as  n 
result  of  eating  pastry  poisoned  with  ar¬ 
senic  at  a  restaurant  on  Broadway.  New 
York  City.  July  Ml.  The  cause  is  un¬ 
known,  and  no  evidence  of  malice  was 
shown 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  25  to  MO 
injured  in  a  head-on  collision  August  1 
between  a  northbound  excursion  train  and 
southbound  passenger  train  from  Dayton 
on  the  Cincinnati.  Lebanon  &  Northern 
Railroad  at  Lester  Station,  a  suburb  of 
Cincinnati.  Most  of  the  fatalities  were 
among  the  excursionists,  members  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  two  locomotives  rushed  together  and 


the  flames.  McHenry  tried  to  save  them, 
but  died  in  the  attempt. 

WASHINGTON.— The  railroad  execu¬ 
tives.  in  session  in  New  York,  voted 
down  President  Harding’s  plan  to  settle 
the  railroad  strike.  The  plan  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  labor  unions.  Three  prop¬ 
ositions  were  made  by  President  Harding: 

First — That  railway  managers  and 
workmen  agree  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  all  decisions  of  the  Labor  Hoard  and 
put  them  into  effect. 

Second — That  tin*  carriers  withdraw 
all  lawsuits  resulting  from  the  strike  and 
that  both  sides  consent  to  a  rehearing  of 
the  disputes  over  which  the  walkout  was 
Called. 

Third — -That  all  strikers  he  taken  hark 
with  full  seniority  and  other  rights,  with 
the  understanding  that,  neither  side  shall 
discriminate  in  its  attitude  toward  strik¬ 
ers  and  men  who  remained  on  their  jobs. 

It  was  the  third  provision  which 
stirred  the  executives.  They  rejected  it 
outright.  As  for  the  two  others,  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  accepted  with  seemingly  technical 
modifications,  and  the  first  with  such  res- 
ervalions  that  its  qualified  approval  prob¬ 
ably  will  he  construed  ns  a  rejection  in 
union  circles.  The  vote  on  all  the  pro¬ 
posals  was  20.  >  to  2.  This  was  in  effect 
a  unanimous  vote,  because  an  even 
stronger  stand  was  sought  against  the 
Ilnrding  proposals. 


This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  F arm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  numor, 
and 


BBCIDE 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BED  BUGS 

EQUALLY  EFFECTIVE  FOR  ANTS 

Harmless  to  Animal  Life 

EASY  AND  PLEASANT  TO  USE 

Sold  t with  a  Money 
Hack  Guarantee 

HOLMES  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

West  St.  Bldg-  New  York 

THEY  COME  OUT,  STAND  ON 
THEIR  HEADS.  AND  DIE.” 


PRICES 

1  Gal . S3. 00 

5  Gals. ...  10.00 

Shipped  cut  trial, 

exprnfia  pr.-iiHui, 

In  Plain  Pkirn., 
IC*u»t  Mi»x. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiim 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke _ $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Buffer  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thorn  and  Fisk.  .  .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Iiailcy .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts.  . .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Bleeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  .  2.00 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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State  Fair  Dates 

Connecticut — Hartford,  September  4-S. 
Indiana—  Indianapolis,  September  4-9. 
Michigan  Detroit,  September  1-10. 
Minnesota- — Ilamline,  September  2-9. 
New  England  —  Worcester.  September 


j  ^West  Virginia  —  Wheeling,  September 

Kentucky  Louisville.  September  11 -1G. 
New  York  Syracuse,  September  11-10. 

Vermont  White  River  Junction.  Sep¬ 
tember  12-15. 

Illinois — Springfield,  September  16-23. 
New  Jersey — Trenton.  September  25-30. 
Kansas — Hutchinson,  September  16-22. 
Ohio  —  Columbus.  September  28-Octo- 
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Virginia — Richmond.  October  2-10 
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How  to  Get  Rid  of  Bees 

!‘nd<*r  the  eaves  of  my  house  in  the 
country,  where  the  drain  pine  comes  out 
and  goes  to  the  ground,  a  colony  of  honey 
bees  have  established  themselves  inside  of 
the  woodwork,  and  they  have  now  multi¬ 
plied  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  screen 
the  bedrooms  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  by  reason  of  their  being  constantly 
outside,  ready  to  sting  anyone  who  tries. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  burn  or  smother 
these  bees  with  smoke,  inasmuch  as  that, 
would  discolor  the  paint  under  the  eaves 
and  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  it  is 
also  impossible  for  me  to  get  at  them 
without  virtually  tearing  away  a  very 
expensive  part  of  the  construction  of  the 
same. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  use  a 
formaldehyde  or  some  chloroform  solution 
that  would  not  injure  the  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  rid  me  of  this  nuisance,  as 
it  has  been  going  on  now  for  several 
years,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  very  irksome, 
not  to  say  dangerous?  e,  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  think  E.  I’,  might  succeed  in  exter¬ 
minating  the  bees  by  using  either  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  gasoline,  provided  he  could 
apply  it  on  or  near  the  cluster  of  bees  and 
close  up  all  openings  so  as  to  make  it.  as 
nearly  airtight  as  possible,  and  leaving 
them  closed  in  for  some  time.  If  this 
method  were  used,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  open  or  tear  away  some  part  "f  the 
building  and  remove  the  dead  bees  and 
brood,  or  it  would  result  in  a  very  bad 
odor  throughout  the  house  on  account  of  i 
the  decaying  bees  and  brood. 


Everywhere,  the  Hupmobile  makes  supplies,  around  the  farm  with  tools 
the  same  name  for  itself  —  a  name  and  whatnot,  to  church  and  the 
for  saving,  earning  service.  neighbor's  on  Sunday. 


will  dig  potatoes  when  all  others  fail. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


The  Squash  Bug 

I  am  sending  two  bugs  or  beetles  which 
work  on  my  cucumbers  and  squash,  tak¬ 
ing  the  squash  in  preference  t<>  the  cu¬ 
cumbers.  They  do  not  seem  to  eat  the 
leaves,  hut  either  suck  the  sap  from  the 


nle  hill  o 
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I  would  suggest  that  the  best  way  of 
removing  the  bees  without  damage  to  the 
building  would  be  to  place  a  bee  escape 
iu  the  opening  where  the  ltees  enter  and 
leave  the  house,  using  care  to  see  that 
all  other  openings  are  closed  tight,  so 
that  the  bees  could  not  enter  anywhere. 
The  bee  escape  can  he  purchased  from 
any  beekeeper’s  supply  dealer  for  about 
15  cents,  and  acts  on  the  principal  of  a 
gate  or  check  valve,  allowing  the  bees  to 
pass  through  it  only  in  one  direction. 

It  would  be  best  to  employ  someone 
familiar  with  bees  to  do  this,  as  by  plac¬ 
ing  nuclei  or  hive  containing  brood  and 
combs  near  to  the  outside  entrance  and 
the  bees,  upon  being  unable  to  enter  their 
old  borne,  would  enter  the  new  one,  and 
when  all  of  the  brood  have  hatched  and 
emerged,  which  takes  about  20  days,  the 
hive  and  bees  can  be  removed  to  a  new 
location  or  destroyed.  e.  c.  kyte. 

11.  N.-T. — Other  readers  suggest  the 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  kill  the 
bees.  The  best  way  will  be  to  employ 
some  practical  beekeeper,  if  there  is  any 
such  man  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a 
rule,  these  practical  men  are  able  to  study 
such  a  case  and  devise  some  remedy. 
Anyone  who  does  not  understand  bees 
would  have  a  job  on  liis  hands. 
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Give  it  gas  and  oil  and  water.  It  And  along  with  it  all,  the  certainty 

asks  little  if  any  more  from  one  year’s  of  continuous  low  costs,  and  hardly 

end  to  the  other.  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 

-  ;  repair  shop. 

Give  it  even  ordinary  care,  and  it 

goes  on  and  on,  always  ready  and  Why  should  a  farmer  accept  less 

willing  to  work.  m  his  motor  car,  when  he  can  get 

so  much,  at  such  low  cost,  from 
Quick  trips  to  town  and  back  with  the  Hupmobile? 

IVomen  Like  the  Hupmobile  Because  of  its  Beauty  and  Driving  Ease 
Large  Business  Corporations  Prefer  it  Because  it  is  so  Ecomomical  and  Reliable 

Touring  Car,  $1230:  Roadster,  $1250:  Roadster- Coupe,  $1483;  Coupe,  $1835  Sedan, 

$1035,  Cord  Tires  on  All  Models .  Prices  F,  0.  B.  Detroit — Rrvenue  Tax  Extra 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  this  “Z”  Engine 
proves  it  meets  the  popular  demand  as  regards  both 
dependability  and  price.  It  delivers  more  than  rated 
horsepower,  has  simple  high-tension  battery  ignition, 
control  lever  gives  six  speed  changes.  Over  325,000  “Z” 
Engines  in  use.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Vhwufacturers  C  h  i  cago 

_  Eastern  branches:  New  York:  Baltimore;  Boston 


New  low  prices  on 
oth  er  "Z.”Eng  ines 

With  high-tension 
magneto  and 
throttling  governor 

ltfH.P . $  67-00 

3  H  P . .  100.00 

6  H.P. 160.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  factory— 
add  freight  to  your 
town.  (58) 


Another 


Sc 

>p 


BROWNS 

latest! 

CUT  ?RKt 
CATALOG 


Biit  drop  in  fence  prices— 
freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  newX92  2cut  price 
catalog,  showing  big 
price  cuts  on  ISO  styles 
at  famoan  Brown  quality 
Doable  Galvanized  fence,  ready 
roofing  and  paints.  Also  bargains  in 
gates,  steel  poets,  etc. 

THE  8R0WR  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

_  D«Ot.  Ct**»lan<t.  OKI* 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
band  and  wish  to  close  them  out  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  *" square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 


Hupmobile 


Remarkable  Demand  Greets 

This  “Z”  ENGINE 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
l>/2  H.P  *  Battery  Equipt 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  so  many  questions  of 
late  that  it  seems  necessary  to  try  to  clear 
some  of  them  up  this  ■week.  I  cannot 
possibly  answer  them  all  here.  Many  are 
answered  by  mail.  I  make  no  effort  to 
classify  them. 

What  is  this  Sudan  grass  you  tell 
about? 

Something  like  a  giant  form  of  millet. 
I  understand  it  is  an  introduction  from 
Africa.  It  makes  good  feed  for  all  sorts 
of  stock,  and  is  better  than  corn  fodder, 
since  the  stalks  are  much  liner.  We  have 
it  planted  in  drills,  much  like  fodder  corn. 

How  high  does  it  grow? 

On  July  29  the  best  of  our  crop  stood 
about  0  ft.  high  to  the  top,  a  little  taller 
than  Luce's  Favorite  corn  at  the  same 
age.  This  crop  was  planted  late  in  May. 
1  thiuk  the  best  of  it  will  reach  S  ft.  be¬ 
fore  frost.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  bulky 
fodder  crop  we  have  ever  grown.  1  think 
it  would  make  a  tine  crop  for  growing 
•‘mulch,”  or  covering  for  strawberries. 

How  do  you  intend  to  cut  it? 

1  am  not  sure  yet,  but  l  think  we  will 
cut  by  hand,  tie  into  small  bundles,  much 
as  we  used  to  cut  wheat  in  the  harvest 
held.  Then  these  bundles  may  be  stood 
up  iu  big  shoeks  to  cure. 

What  about  millet? 

We  expected  to  put  in  a  small  piece, 
largely  for  comparison  with  the  Sudan 
grass,  but  the  wet  weather  has  made  it 
impossible  to  he  the  laud.  So  we.  *thall 
plow  sod  in  one  of  our  young  orchards, 
smooth  the  land  and  seed  millet  in  drills 
to  be  cultivated,  like  fodder  corn. 

Does  such  culture  pay? 

Under  some  circumstances  it  does.  Wc 
have  seeded  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
millet  in  rows  2*4  ft.  apart  and  given 
good  culture.  The  growth  is  remarkable 
and  the  cultivation  breaks  up  the  old  sod 
and  fits  the  land  well.  We  have  plowed 
a  sod  iu  July  or  August,  drilled  iu  barley 
or  millet,  given  good  culture,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  seeded  rye  and  Alsike  clover  right 
in  the  other  crop.  Barley  is  the  best  grain 
for  a  late  hay  crop. 

You  seem  a  great  friend  of  Alsike 
clover. 

I  am.  It  has  been  a  great  friend  to  us, 
for  it  grows  on  our  sour  and  wet  land 
where  Bed  clover  would  not  thrive.  It  is 
a  smaller  clover  than  Bed,  and  usually 
gives  a  smaller  crop,  though  this  year  our 
Alsike  was  as  large  as  any  Bed  I  have 
seen  lately. 

You  talk  about  seeding  it  in  turnips. 

I  do.  In  a  wet  season  you  can  grow  a 
fair  turnip  crop  and  get  clover  well  start¬ 
ed.  Iu  this  country  turnips  can  be  grown 
after  oats  or  early  potatoes,  or  most  gar¬ 
den  crops,  or  in  early  sweet  corn.  This 
year  we  cut  the  oats  for  hay,  plowed  and 
fitted  the  ground  at  once,  and  broadcast 
White  Globe  turnips.  We  happened  to  be 
out  of  Alsike  seed  at  the  time,  but  this  is 
a  good  year  for  using  it.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  small  seed  of  Al¬ 
sike  works  in  so  that  after  the  turnips  are 
pulled  you  have  good  clover.  The  crop 
may  be  cut  next  year  for  grass,  or  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring. 

Does  the  turnip  crop  pay? 

Not  always.  When  potatoes  are  high 
turnip  is  used  as  a  substitute  and  will 
bring  fair  prices.  You  must  take  your 
chances  on  it. 

You  have  been  talking  about  “acid  le¬ 
gumes.”  What  do  won  mean  by  that? 

A  legume  is  a  plant  which  carries  its 
seeds  in  pods,  and  has  the  strange  ability 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  rarely  has  much  to  do  with 
more  than  20  of  them,  but  there  arc  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  plants  iu  the  world.  They 
supply  food,  fuel  or  lumber,  dyes,  gums 
and  medicines.  The  most  common  that 
we  know  about  are  clover.  Alfalfa,  beans, 
peas,  vetch,  cow  peas,  kudzu  and  similar 
plants. 

But  what  about  the  acid  part  of  it? 

Most  of  the  common  legumes  require 
large  quantities  of  lime  for  a  full  devel¬ 
opment.  Thus  we  have  come  to  depend 
largely  upon  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and  most 
of  us  think  wc  cannot  make  good  use  of 
these  legumes  unless  we  use  lime  freely. 
Most  of  our  cultivated  soil  is  quite  sour 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  there  is  little  use 
trying  to  grow  Bed  clover  or  Alfalfa  un¬ 
less  we  use  litre  heavily.  Now  there  are 
several  of  these  legumes  which  do  not 
require  much  lime.  A  few  of  them  are 


Alsike  clover,  Soy  beaus,  cow  peas,  kud¬ 
zu,  vetch  and  beggar  weed — a  plant  quite 
largely  grown  at  the  South. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  plants 
will  grow  and  produce  nitrogen  in  acid 
soil? 

Yes.  I  do,  I  .lo  not  mean  some  sour 
old  swamp,  but  I  mean  such  soil  as  is 
found  in  many  of  my  fields — soil  that 
will  give  an  acid  test,  showing  that  it 
really  needs  lime.  On  such  soils  these 
"acid  legumes”  will  grow  and.  if  they  are 
inoculated,  will  make  heavy  crops,  and 
thus  greatly  improve  the  soil.  You  can 
convince  yourself  very  easily  ab.utt  this 
by  seeding  strips  of  Alsike  alongside  Bed 
or  Sweet  clover  on  soil  that  you  know  to 
be  somewhat  acid. 

That  ought  to  bo  important  to  farmers. 

We  think  it  is  of  vital  importance.  I 
believe  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
struggling  to  raise  Bed  clover  or  Alfalfa 
on  soil  that  is  fundamentally  unfit  for 
such  crops.  Let  them  switch  over  to  Al¬ 
sike  and  Soy  beaus  and  they  would  do 
better,  for  then  they  Would  be  suiting 
their  soil. 

Why  has  not  this  idea  of  the  acid  le¬ 
gumes  beeu  developed? 

I  do  not  know,  hut  I  imagine  there  are 
two  reasons  for  it,  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  already  being  worked  out. 
It  becomes  a  habit,  mental  and  physical, 
to  raise  certain  crops,  When  a  man  has, 
for  years,  grown  Bed  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
he  finds  it  bard  to  believe  that  “little  Al¬ 
sike”  is  anything  mure  than  a  toy.  or 
that  ihe  "dried  sticks"  of  Soy  bean  vines 
will  ever  compete  with  Alfalfa.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  in  substitutes  when  they 
are  dressed  differently  from  old  favorites. 
In  some  cn.Ni-H  Red  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
have  become  tyrants  rather  than  servants 
through  overworking  the  lime  theory. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Much  of  our  modern  farming  for  the 
Eastern  States  has  been  built  around  the 
theory  that  we  cannot  raise  suitable  le¬ 
gumes  without,  lime.  We  must  all  agree 
i hat  we  cannot  expect  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  our  Eastern  farms  unless  we 
use  legunn's  freely.  The  average  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  buy  all  his  nitrogen  in 
feed,  fertilizer  or  manure.  Unless  lie  can 
get  into  partnership  with  nature  in  the 
nitrogen  business  he  is  bound  to  go  bank¬ 
rupt.  And  he  cannot  tap  nature’s  supply 
of  nitrogen  save  through  the  legumes. 
For  some  reason  which  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  most  nf  our  teachers  and  scien¬ 
tists  have  given  the  impression  that  you 
cannot  succeed  with  .  legumes-  without 
heavy  supplies  of  lime.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  have  soil  that  is  naturally 
acid,  and  will  not  or  cannot  use  lime 
freely.  The  acid  soil  legumes  would  be 
of  great  help  to  them,  but  the  idea  has 
never  been  presented  to  them  strongly,  as 
it  should  he  done. 

IIow  are  prices  with  you  this  year? 

On  the  whole,  they  are  low,  aud  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  cannot  understand  it.  The 
growing  season  has  been  poor,  crops  are 
light,  and  railroad  shipments  have  been 
hurt  somewhat  by  the  strike.  These 
things  should  have  helped  prices,  but,  in- 
>tcarl  of  that,  most  of  our  goods  have  been 
lower  than  usual. 

Have  consumers  profited  by  this? 

No;  except  in  a  few  rare  cases  retail 
prices  have  been  as  high  as  ever.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  of  melons  have  come 
from  California  and  the  Southwest.  Many 
were  dumped  out  to  decay,  while  others 
were  almost  given  away.  In  some  cases 
peddlers  bought  these  melons  and  sold 
them  cheap.  Aside  from  a  few  things  of 
that  sort,  retail  prices  have  kept  up.  The 
present  situation  is  the  must,  confusing  1 
have  ever  known. 

Have  you  all  kept  well? 

Yes,  in  spite  of  the  dispiriting  weather 
we  have  kept  in  good  health.  \Ye  have 
never  been  so  busy,  uever  had  such  a 
great  family,  and  probably  never  had  so 
much  of  what  most  people  call  “trouble.” 
but  we  are  all  right,  from  Rose  to  Uncle 
George. 

What  is  your  secret  for  keeping  well  and 
fairly  happy? 

We  have  no  secret,  nor  can  I  give  you 
any  rules  of  conduct.  We  eat  plain  food, 
chiefly,  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
entire  wheat  bread  and  butter.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  laughter  and  pleasant 
talking  at  meal  time.  We  all  get  enough 
of  sleep.  We  are  .-ill  reasonably  content 
with  our  lot.  If  others  have  better  cars 
or  better  clothes  or  more  money  or  an 
easier  time,  we  do  not  envy  them.  Our 
children  have  ambition.  Two  of  them 
are  at  college  and  the  rest  want  to  go. 
All  know  they  must  work  for  the  chance. 
TllCre  is  a  good  mixture  of  age  and  youth 
In  our  family.  That  menus  responsibility, 
charity  and  service.  We  can  all  get  much 
fun  out  of  very  simple  tilings.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  situation  becomes  a  little 
strained  after  a  wet  and  nervous  day.  a 
group  of  us  can  pile  into  Ihe  ear  and 
hunt  for  some  good  moving  picture  show. 
That,  usually  wears  off  the  picture  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  It  seems  at  times  ns  if 
fate  had  done  its  best  to  give  us  acid 
conditions  this  year,  hut  we  try  to  be 
acid  legumes  and  get  the  nitrogen  out  of 
life  in  spite  of  all.  Dinner  is  ready 
right  now.  The  iiicn  <lc  resistance  today 
is  a  big  dish  of  Black-eye  cow  peas  boiled 
with  pork.  You  can  have  potatoes,  beets 
and  tomatoes  on  the  side.  1  have  heard 
folks  say  that  a  desire  for  cow  peas  indi¬ 
cates  a  rather  inferior  social  taste.  Well, 
the  cow  pea  is  one  of  those  acid  legumes. 
If  like  produces  like,  this  dish  ought  to 
help  us  keep  cheerful  under  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  Let  me  fill  up  your  plate  once 
more.  n,  \v.  c. 


Firing  the  Charge 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  firing  a  dynamite  charge: 

(1)  by  means  of  cap  and  fuse,  or  (2)  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tric  blasting  caps  and  blasting  machine. 

When  the  cap  and  fuse  method  is  used  the  blaster  must 
remember  that  the  fuse  burns  at  the  rate  of  32  to  40  seconds 
per  foot,  and  must  allow  ample  length  of  fuse  to  enable  him 
to  retire  to  a  safe  point  before  the  explosion.  Six  inches  of 
fuse  out  of  the  bore  hole  should  be  sufficient. 

When  blasting  very  large  stumps,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
fire  several  charges  simultaneously  under  the  anchor  roots, 
electric  blasting  caps  and  an  electric  blasting  machine  must 
be  used.  The  electric  method  can  also  be  used,  of  course, 
to  fire  a  single  charge. 

The  diagram  above  illustrates  these  two  methods. 


3  Tamping  and  Filling 
the  Hole 


Dumorite.  the  new  du  Pont  dynamite,  has  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  clearing  land.  135  to  140  sticks  of  Dumorite 
cost  the  same  as  100  sticks  of  40%  dynamite.  Stick  for 
stick,  they  have  the  same  strength  and  Dumorite  possesses 
also  the  slower  heaving  power  of  20%  dynamite,  which 
makes  it  a  better  farm  explosive  than  either  40%  or  20%. 

Order  Dumorite  from  your  local  dealer  and 
write  us  for  free  104-page  “Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives.”  It  gives  full  instructions  cov¬ 
ering  the  use  of  dynamite  for  land  clearing, 
ditching  and  tree  planting. 


E.  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

“A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  Wmt  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Drilling  a  Well 

What  kind  of  tools  arc  required,  and 
liow  to  use  them,  to  drill  through  saud 
and  gravel  to  the  depth  of  36  ft.  for  an 
artesian  well?  J.  M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
type  of  well  that  you  wish  to  sink.  An 
artesian  well,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is 
one  from  which  the  water  flows  as  from 
a  spring,  sometimes  under  a  considerable 
pressure,  so  that  it  may  be  forced  to 
some  dis'anee.  As  this  condition  is  due 
to  certain  natural  causes,  that  is,  the 
ground  wuicr  is  imprisoned  between  two 
impervious  strata  of  soil  from  which  it 
is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  opening 
made  by  sinking  the  well,  no  one  can  be 
absolutely  sure  of  securing  such  a  well 
until  after  the  welt  is  sunk  and  the  water 
flowing.  The  term  “artesian,”  however, 
is  sometimes  used  to  include  all  drilled 
wells,  and  this  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  you  are  using  it  It  is  usual,  how¬ 
ever.  to  sink  a  drilled  well  to  a  greater 
depth  than  tin  ft.,  the  depth  that  you 
mention,  and  the  soil  conditions  that  yon 
describe  lead  me  to  think  that  a  driven 
well  is  the  type  that  yon  have  in  mind. 

Perhaps  1  can  aid  you  most,  under  the 
conditions,  by  suggesting  that  you  send 
for  Farmers’  Bulletin  041.  This  is  ob¬ 
tainable  through  your  Congressman  at 
Washington,  or  if  his  supply  is  exhaust¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  obtained  from  tile  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents  for  a  small  sum.  10 
or  15  cents.  This  describes  in  detail  all 
the  common  types  of  wells  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  digging  them,  as  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  information  on  country 
plumbing.  It  will  no  doubt  tell  you  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  wish  to  know. 


Stucco  Fails  to  Adhere 

Wo  have  had  trouble  with  the  cement 
on  our  farmhouse.  House  is  built  of 
brick  and  covered  with  cement  (stucco). 
In  cold  weather  there  is  a  spot  on  the 
northwest  corner  that  cracks  and  falls  aff. 
leaving  bricks  exposed.  This  has  been  re¬ 
paired  several  times,  without  success. 
Can  you  prescribe  some  solution  for  treat¬ 
ing  brick  before  applying  cement? 

Irona.  N.  Y.  n.  c.  j. 

If  the  briefs  in  the  house  wall  are  soft 
there  will  probably  he  some  difficulty  in 
making  the  stucco  adhere.  Clean  the  wall 
thoughly  by  means  of  a  stiff  wire  brush, 
and  also  rake  the  old  mortar  out  of  the 
joints,  giving  the  stucco  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  grip  in  the  joints.  Driving  nails 
into  the  joints  of  the  brick  wall,  with  the 
heads  left  extending  so  they  will  set  in 
the  stucco  coat,  is  also  an  aid  to  holding 
it  in  place.  After  a  thorough  cleaning, 
wet  the  wall  until  it  will  absorb  no  more 
water,  and  brush  in  a  coat  of  neat  cement 
and  water,  mixed  about  as  thick  as  cream. 
Follow  immediately  with  the  stucco,  mix¬ 
ing  it  in  small  batches  and  discarding 
any  that  has  been  mixed  30  minutes  be¬ 
fore  application.  Complete  the  job  be¬ 
fore  quitting,  avoiding  any  seam  that 
might  otherwise  develop.  If  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  finish  to  a  window  frame  or 
other  natural  division. 

After  the  stucco  is  applied,  protect  it 
for  a  few  days  by  canvas  or  old  bags,  to 
prevent  it  from  drying  too  rapidly.  Also 
examine  the  wall  above  this  place  to  see 
that  there  is  no  possible  entrance  for  wa¬ 
ter.  The  fact  that  it  peels  from  this 
same  spot  each  time  indicates  that  there 
is  a  leak  above  it,  into  which  moisture 
works,  heaving  the  stucco  off  when  it 
freezes. 


Waterproofing  for  Tank 

I  built  a  cement  tank  for  household  use 
last  Fall.  Tank  is  ft.  square  and  S 
ft.  deep,  walls  are  7  in.  thick.  It  leaks 
water  through  the  walls,  hut  the  bottom 
holds  water.  What  can  l  do  to  keep 
water  in  tank?  It  is  dug  in  the  ground. 
Could  I  paint  inside,  and  with  what? 
Somebody  suggested  water  glass.  Would 
that  hold,  and  would  it  taste  in  the 
water?  P.  o. 

Titusville,  Fa. 

The  following  solutions  have  been  used 
in  waterproofing.  1  am  unable  to  say, 
however,  whether  or  not  a  taste  is  given 
to  the  water  by  their  use.  As  the  solu¬ 
tions  consist  of  soap  and  water  and  alum 
and  water  only,  practically  the  only  ex¬ 
pense  is  the  labor  of  putting  them  on. 
and  it  might  be  well  to  try  them.  If  the 
water  is  contaminated  at  first  this  taste 
may  pass  away  with  time.  The  solutions 
are  made  as  follows: 

1.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  one 
gallon  of  hot  water. 

2.  Dissolve  %  lb.  castile  soap  in  one 
gallon  of  hot  water. 

Apply  the  alum  solution  first  and  work 
it  in  with  a  stiff  brush.  Follow  this  with 
the  .soap  solution.  Successive  coatings 
may  be  given  if  it  is  thought  necessary. 
During  use  both  solutions  should  be  kept 
al  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  Avoid 
formation  of  bubbles  when  applying  solu¬ 
tions,  Another  method  that  should  prove 
tasteless,  bill  probably  difficult  to  apply 
to  the  side  walls,  is  to  clean  thoroughly 
and  dry  the  work  to  he  treated,  and  then 
apply  hot  paraffin  with  a  brush.  The 
paraffin  is  then  heated  and  driven  into 
the  concrete  w  ith  a  plumber’s  blow  torch. 


Built  For  Busy  Men 

Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe 

’680 

f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Here  is  a  new  closed  all-weather  car  built  especially  for  utility 
purposes  in  city  or  country  driving. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  long  wanted  alow-priced,  economical 
closed  car  of  better  quality  and  great  durability  completely 
equipped  with  all  the  essentials  of  modern  motoring. 

Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  satisfies  this  need  in  every  particular. 
It  is  especially  favored  by  young  men,  couples  and  camping 
tourists. 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  is  built  on  the  famous  New  Supe¬ 
rior  Model  Chassis  with  its  powerful  valve-in-head  engine — 
strong,  dependable,  economical. 

It  has  a  high  grade  Fisher  body  with  deep,  comfortable  seats 
upholstered  in  gray  whipcord,  plate  glass  windows  with  Turn- 
stedt  window  regulators,  double  ventilating  windshield,  extra 
wide  doors  and  cord  tires. 

The  rear  compartment  contains  more  than  14  cubic  feet.  It  will 
hold  a  36  inch  steamer  trunk  and  still  have  ample  room  for  bun¬ 
dles,  luggage,  grips,  campers’  supplies  and  miscellaneous  packages. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  Utility  Coupe  at  the  show  room  of 
the*  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


'RICES  F.  O.  B.  Touring,  $525  Roadster,  $510  5-Pa«jeng«r  Sedan, $860  4-Passenger  Coupe,  $840 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN  Utility  Coupe,  $680  Light  Delivery,  $510  Commercial  Cbauit,  $425 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Low-Priced  QUALITY 
Automobiles 


There  are  5,000  Chevrolet 
Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
Throughout  the  World 


Applications  will  be  Considered 
from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter 
ritories  not  Adequately  Covered 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAR" 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  tiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  rusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publieiy  exposed.  AVe  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  one  snbsertbers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
o dices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not.  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  roguiis,  tint,  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaiot  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
fhe  (run-action,  and  to  Idenlifv  it,  you  should  mention  Tut:  Kcrai.  Kkw- 
i  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  told  him  it  anyone  had  doubts  about  the  A'alue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  refer  them  to  me.  chas.  m.  clabk. 
Maine. 

HAT  is  what  one  of  our  readers  told  the  agent 
of  a  farm  paper.  We  have  been  able  to  collect 
an  account  for  this  man.  and  obtain  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  an  endorsement  is  like  having  an  army 
of  responsible  men  anxious  to  put  their  names  on 
your  note. 

* 

This  is  the  psychological  season  of  the  year  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  the  henhouse  getting  acquainted  with  the 
birds.  One  can  readily  learn  to  spot  the  loafers  and 
send  them  to  market. 

ORIkS  of  wisdom  from  the  (’onnecticut  egg- 
laying  contest,  and  it  is  good  advice  for  this 
AAct  season,  or  any  other.  It  is  an  economic  crime  to 
feed  and  nurse  a  lot  of  lazy  drones,  whether  they 
are  dressed  in  feathers  or  in  cloth.  Yet  that  is  what 
most  of  us  have  done  for  years.  Now  we  are  learn¬ 
ing  lo  analyze  a  hen.  Many  a  man  has  been  tunned 
into  a  dunce  by  a  pretty  drone.  Keep  out  of  the  lire 
by  putting  her  in  the  frying  pan. 

* 

OVKR  in  Canada  the  Agrarian  party  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  steadily.  In  Ontario  the  farm¬ 
ers  still  control  the  legislature  and  have  made  a  good 
record.  Last  year  the  Province  of  Alberta  followed, 
and  now  Manitoba  has  been  carried  by  the  united 
farmers'  party.  In  Ontario  the  farmers’  party  gov¬ 
erns  only  through  the  help  of  the  labor  vote,  but  in 
the  western  province  agriculture  is  practically  the 
only  industry.  The  farmers,  who  provide  practically 
all  the  business  and  produce  most  <>f  the  wealth,  feel 
that  they  are  quite  capable  of  running  their  own 
government.  They  tire  proving  their  right  and  their 
ability  to  do  so.  The  political  situation  in  Canada  is 
different  from  what  we  find  in  this  country.  Here 
party  prejudice  is  so  strong  that  farm  political  sen¬ 
timent  is  expressed  through  one  of  the  old  political 
parties.  Past  experience  has  shown  the  futility  of 
gaining  national  success  through  a  third  party.  The 
most  effective  work  can  he  done  in  Congress  through 
some  such  organization  as  the  '‘farm  bloc.”  In  Can¬ 
ada  il  has  been  possible  to  maintain  the  united 
farmers’  party.  The  various  groups  have  come  to¬ 
gether  for  common  interests,  and  the  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers  rightly  see  that  Congress  or  Parliament  is  the 
place  for  settling  their  troubles.  They  propose  to 
go  where  the  laws  are  mad<:  and  see  to  their  execu¬ 
tion  later.  Our  own  Western  States  are  following 
the  example  of  Western  Canada.  That  is  natural, 
for  both  are  agricultural  sections,  and  both  have 
been  placed  .at  a  disadvantage  by  hanking,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  transporting  interests.  The  people  of 
these  Western  States  are  thinking  along  new  lines 
of  political  economy.  They  are  to  he  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  nation’s  food  and  clothing,  and  in  ac¬ 
cepting  that  responsibility  they  intend  to  secure 
their  business  and  social  rights.  They  have  evident¬ 
ly  started  to  work  their  plans  for  reform  inside  the 
Republican  party.  If  they  fail  in  I  hat  line  we  pre¬ 
dict  a  new  alignment  of  political  parties,  largely  the 
agrarians  against  the  conservative  or  financial  ele¬ 
ments,  with  labor  divided  between  the  two. 

WE  can  easily  remember  when  the  "authorities" 
claimed  that  there  was  a  natural  “dairy 
belt”  in  this  country,  outside  of  which  dairying 
would  not  pay.  The  lower  side  of  this  “belt"  ran 
through  upper  Tennessee.  Relow  that,  we  were  told, 
dairy  cattle  would  not  thrive  and  fine  grasses  would 
not  grow!  And  most  people  believed  it.  Today,  all 
over  the  South,  even  lo  the  Rio  Crande  R’ver.  dairy 
cows  prosper.  Alfalfa  and  all  the  good  grasses  grow, 
and  dairying  is  profitable.  At  the  upper  side  of  t lie 


“belt”  Stefansson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  solemnly  de¬ 
clares  that  fit)  years  from  now  Labrador  will  he  ex¬ 
porting  butter  and  cheese,  made  from  reindeer  milk! 
The  fact  is  that  the  progress  or  development  of  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  a  long  process  of  fastening  various 
“belts"  around  the  mind  and  body  of  humanity,  only 
to  have  them  stretched  or  broken  as  thought  and 
desire  make  the  breaking  necessary.  We  are.  all  of 
us.  too  much  afraid  of  getting  away  from  worn-out 
habits  or  customs.  We  hang  on  to  them  too  long 
and  thus  have  built  up  an  army  of  paid  educators 
who  do  not  educate,  thinkers  who  do  not  think,  lead¬ 
ers  who  never  lead,  and  helpers  who  are  mostly  a 
hindrance.  Prejudice  and  polities  make  a  strong 
team  when  hitched  to  the  car  of  progress,  hut  about 
all  they  know  is  how  to  hark.  The  world  offers 
great  things  to  most  of  us,  hut  we  let  them  pass  be¬ 
cause  they  are  new  and  not  yet  in  fashion.  We 
thought  of  this  the  other  day  when  we  found  grow¬ 
ing  on  our  New  Jersey  farm  Sudan  grass  from 
Afi'ica.  Soy  beans  from  Japan,  cow  peas  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  kudzu  from  Florida,  peanuts  from  Virginia  and 
vetch  from  Russia.  Surely  the  corners  of  the  earth 
are  being  brought  together. 

* 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  famous  “Charlie  Cole"  cow 
case  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  in  discussing 
this  case  Hoard's  Dairyman  well  says: 

The  real  importance  of  the  Cabana  case,  however, 
was  the  settling  of  the  question  of  the  right,  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  association  to  provide  by-laws,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  business  and  for  the 
correction'  of  any  fraudulent  records,  either  of  breeding 
or  production.  The  necessity  of  ibis  would  he  appar¬ 
ent.  Without,  the  association  had  that  right,  it  would 
be  idle  for  any  breed  association  to  engage  in  at)  effort 
at  improvement,  for  it  would  he  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  great  industry  could  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  some  person  perpetrating  fraud,  and  if  il  could 
not  be  corrected,  then  the  blood  lines,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  animals,  would  ho  stultified  and  there  would 
be  no  way  of  correcting  the  impurities. 

That  is  the  position  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  took  from 
the  first.  That  principle  looms  far  above  all  other 
issues  in  this  nasty  controversy.  Unless  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Association,  or  any  other  association,  can  have 
actual  power  over  its  records,  and  the  right  to  de¬ 
fend  their  integrity,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  such 
association  should  exist.  The  sooner  the  play  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  cow  jockey  s  understand  that  the  better 
for  the  Holstein  cow. 

5k 

AMONG  many  suggestions  for  handling  the  auto 
hog  is  the  following: 

Would  it  not  he  a  good  idea  to  hare  the  daughter  of 
the  farm  equipped  with  n  good  camera,  and  when  pos¬ 
sible  have  her  slip  up  and  take  pictures  of  the  auto, 
showing  the  license  number,  and  of  any  occupant,  if 
any?  Then,  instead  of  the  farmer  chasing  away  in¬ 
truders,  meet  them  smilingly  and  rake  their  pictures, 
too.  Then  have  the  films  developed  and  displayed  in 
some  store  window  in  town,  with  the  caption,  "Who 
Are  These  Thieves?”  This  sort  of  evidence  would  peed 
no  lawyer  to  Jell  a  jury  what  was  done.  Caught  in  the 
no  by  a  photograph  would  he  all  the  evidence  one  would 
need.  Then  there  could  he  no  mistake  about  the  license 
number.  The  film  will  not  see  wrong.  How  about  this? 
Would  it  be  blackmail  if  one  should  send  a  photo  to  the 
people  concerned  with  the  suggestion  that  $10  would 
keep  the  plate  from  being  printed  in  the  local  paper? 
New  Hampshire.  W.  .r.  b. 

The  last  suggestion  is  too  close  to  blackmail.  We 
would  not  attempt  il.  The  general  plan  of  taking 
the  photograph  is  a  good  one.  It  may  he  difficult  to 
obtain  the  proper  advertising,  for  the  stores  in  town 
might  think  they  would  lose  a  good  customer.  Rut 
picture  the  thieves  if  you  can !  Some  of  these  are 
"eminently  respectable"  at  home,  and  pointing  a 
camera  at  them  would  he  Averse  than  presenting  a 
pistol. 

I  am  S3  years  old.  and  have  seen  many  changes. 
Have  taken  light  from  the  tallow  candle,  coal  oil.  gaso¬ 
line  and  electricity,  all  in  the  last  TO  years.  We  are 
putting  in  a  farm  light  system  on  the  ranch  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  1907  only  one  auto  in  our  irrigation  project  ; 
now  every  farmer  and  many  of  the  Mexican  laborers 
have  autos.  Maggies  hardly  seen.  W.  It.  WILSON, 

llopednle  Ranch.  New  Mexico. 

AND  think  of  Ibis:  In  the  year  of  your  birth — 
is: 59 — Ncav  Mexico  was  largely  a  desert  of  cac¬ 
tus  and  lonely  mountains.  Where  now  your  nutos  run 
and  your  electric  lights  outshine  the  stars,  jack  rab¬ 
bits  hopped  along  the  hot  sands  and  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  campfire  aided  the  moonbeams.  When  we  try 
to  realize  what  the  man  of  SO  years  has  seen  in  the 
way  of  physical  development  the  wonder  of  it  .‘ill  is 
nearly  overpowering.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Wo 
have  hardly  begun.  Eighty  years  hence,  off  in  the 
next  century,  our  great-grandchildren  will  look  hack 
to  this  period  of  history  as  a  crude  age  and  wonder 
In  w  we  were  satisfied  with  the  slow  and  inconven¬ 
ient  fixtures  of  1922!  There  is  a  glorious  future 
before  us.  The  great  danger  is  that  mental  and 
spiritual  forces  may  fall  behind  material  power  in 
their  developmt  nt  and  thus  he  mastered  by  it. 


WE  often  have  letters  from  people  who  want  to 
make  a  small  loan  from  the  Federal  Land 
Rank.  They  have  little,  if  any.  land  to  offer  ns 
security,  and  do  not  understand  why  the  bank  can¬ 
not  make  the  loan.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  land  hanks  states  the  hank's 
position : 

"There  must  he  sufficient  acreage  with  a  proper  com¬ 
plement  of  buildings  so  that  when  put  to  the  Uses  to 
which  the  place  is  best  adapted  the  farm  will  produce 
an  income  sufficient  to  support  the  occupants  and  meet 
the  payments  on  our  loan.  Snob  a  small  acreage  there¬ 
fore  as  three  acres  would  hardly  come  within  this 
scope,  and  since  we  can  loan  but  50  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  or  building  proposed  to  Lie  built,  and  no  more 
can  be  loaned  on  the  buildings  than  on  the  land,  it 
would  not  appear  that  we  could  be  of  service  to  you.” 

In  the  case  mentioned  the  man  who  seeks  to  bor¬ 
row  has  three  acres  of  ordinary  land,  and  wants  to 
borrow  enough  to  put  up  a  good  dwelling-house.  As 
we  know  from  experience,  a  building  and  Joan  asso¬ 
ciation  can  make  such  a  loan,  and  when  the  bor¬ 
rower  has  some  income  outside  of  the  land  he  can 
usually  pay  out.  The  Federal  Land  Banks  cannot 
operate  on  exactly  that  principle.  The  loans  they 
make  are  supposed  to  he  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  land. 

5k 

FOR  a  number  of  years  now  Mr.  A.  I>.  Shame! 

has  been  telling  our  readers  about  the  great 
work  in  bud  selection  carried  on  in  California 
lemon  and  orange  groves.  Mr.  Shamel  worked 
on  the  theory  that  certain  trees  were  naturally 
superior  iw  fruit  production,  while  certain  others 
were  finite  inferior.  Most  of  us  liaA’e  observed 
this  in  other  fruits.  Shamel’s  idea  lias  been 
that  the  superior  qualities  of  the  tree  may  be 
transferred  through  its  buds,  while  the  drone  tree 
may  have  its  evil  qualities  scattered  about  in  the 
same  way.  Acting  upon  this  theory  records  were 
kept  of  thousands  of  trees,  their  yields  being  as  care¬ 
fully  tabulated  as  the  performances  of  tested  cows 
or  other  animals.  Then  buds  were  taken  from  these 
recorded  trees  for  nursery  propagation.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Nurserymen's  Bud  Selection  Association  xvas 
formed,  and  it  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting. 
During  the  past  year  about  3.500,000  buds  were 
taken  from  record  hearing  trees  for  nursery  propa¬ 
gation.  The  work  has  not  gone  far  enough  yet  to 
prove  everything  claimed  for  the  system,  hut  evi¬ 
dently  the  best  growers  in  California  are  convinced 
that  this  plan  will  enable  them  to  eliminate  the 
drone  or  scrub  trees.  We  think  much  the  same  work 
is  needed  in  reforming  some  of  our  Eastern  orchards. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Baldwin  apple.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  variety  is  proving  a  disap¬ 
pointment  in  many  orchards.  We  think  something 
of  ils  tenderness  and  habit  of  shy  hearing  is  due  to 
propagating  with  buds  from  inferior  trees.  Some 
such  work  as  Shamel  has  done  in  the  California 
orchards  would,  we  think,  bring  the  variety  Ltaek 
near  its  old-time  vigor.  While  we  fully  believe  this, 
it  must  he  admitted  that  our  Eastern  scientists  are 
mostly  inclined  to  ridicule  the  idea,  though  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  being  faithfully  worked  out  in  Canada. 
We  think  our  American  scientists  should  get  busy 
in  testing  this  matter  of  hud  selection,  and  we  some¬ 
times  regret  that  wo  lack  the  personal  experience 
and  scientific  knowledge  needed  to  push  the  matter 
through. 


Brevities 

Canada  is  considering  a  law  to  prohibit  entirely  the 
tin  manufacture  and  importation  of  oleomargarine  after 
March  1.  1924. 

The  speaker  at  the  usual  farmers’  picnic  this  year 
does  not  have  much  of  a  “picnic.”  It  has  been  too  Avet 
for  words.  . 

Among  Other  exhibits  at  Farmers’  Week  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College  was  a  model  wayside 
vegetable  stand  where  fruits,  vegetables,  jams,  jellies, 
etc.,  Avere  sold  in  neat  shape  and  at  fair  prices. 

Several  people  want  to  know  if  the  New  York  State 
Fair  managers  permit  camping  on  the  fair  grounds. 
Yes.  For  several  years  past  space  oil  the  automobile 
parking  ground  has  been  given  for  such  purpose. 

Several  specimens  of  grape  leaves  have  been  sent  us 
for  examination.  These  leaves  change  color,  shrivel 
and  fall  off.  No  insect  or  fungus  can  be  found.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  This  leads  to  a  lack  of  moisture,  and  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  plow  manure  or  some  green  crop  into  the  soil. 

The  papers  state  that  an  Iowa  farmer  was  attacked 
by  a  savage  bull  in  a  pasture  III  rough  which  ran  a  rail¬ 
road.  The  train  crew  on  a  passenger  train  saw  the 
struggle.  The  train  was  stopped  and  all  hands  ran  out 
and  rescued  the  farmer.  Years  ago  we  knew  of  a  rail¬ 
road  in  New  Hampshire  xvhere  each  day  the  trains 
stopped  to  take  down  and  put  up  a  pair  of  bars.  "Rapid 
transit”  in  both  cases. 
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The  Egg  Trade  of  New  York  City 

The  returns  that  we  get  for  our  eggs  from  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  in  New  York  City  are  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  This  is  a  general  complaint  from  all  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  section.  For  example,  recently  a  friend 
was  in  New  York  and  called  in  at  a  commission  house, 
lie  was  a  stranger  to  the  commission  people.  On  see¬ 
ing  a  case  of  eggs  from  a  party  he  knew  in  his  home 
town,  he  inquired  wliat  the  commission  house  people 
would  take  for  them.  They  asked  36c  per  dozen.  That 
was  highest  New  York  quotation  at  that  time.  On  re¬ 
turning  home  he  inquired  of  the  shipper  what  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  particular  case  of  eggs.  The  shipper  got 
-Uc.  less  commission  and  express. 

This  tiling  is  happening  every  day  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  men  m  New  York,  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  egg  producers  all  over  the  country  in  this  way. 
They  keep  whatever  they  core  to.  There  is  no  compe¬ 
tition  among  them.  They  are  allied  together  to  pay  a 
certain  price  and  bank  the  difference  to  their  own  credit. 
The  consumer  in  New  York  City  is  paying  from  15c  to 
40c  a  dozen  more  for  eggs  than  the  producer  gets.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  selling  a  dozen  eggs  in  New 
York  City  is  from  15c  to  40c.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
developed  to  this  unreasonable  stage  recently.  We 
used  to  think  if  we  were  beaten  out  of  only  8c  or  4c  a 
dozen  we  were  doing  pretty  well.  Now  the  dealers  or 
commission  men  take  10c  per  dozen,  and  in  some  cases 
more,  besides  the  regular  5  per  cent  commission. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  stop  this  kind 
of  stealing?  c.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

Our  correspondent  has  a  pretty  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  New  York  egg  trade.  He  neglects 
only  the  cold  storage  egg  feature.  This  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  fresh  egg  market,  because  the  storage  eggs 
are  bought  up  to  the  season  of  greatest  production 
and  lowest  prices  in  the  South  and  West,  and  sold 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high,  as  strictly  fresh 
eggs.  Therefore  they  come  in  competition  with 
really  fresh  eggs  produced  at  the  highest  cost. 

New  York  City  is  the  best  egg  market  in  the 
world.  It  consumes  around  130,000  cases  of  30  doz- 
•  ns  a  week,  O.TOO.tHK)  eases  a  year.  That  means  46.- 
>'00,000  eggs  a  week,  or  2,400.000,000  eggs  a  year.  It 
i ;  a  profitable  trade  to  handle.  It  is  probably  more 
completely  saturated  with  trickery  and  pilfering  than 
any  other  one  line  of  trade  in  the  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  New  York  live  poultry  bus¬ 
iness,  which  is  a  constant  scandal. 

To  answer  our  friend's  question,  we  think  the 
abuses  in  the  egg  trade  can  be  corrected,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  will  soon  be  corrected.  The  system  un¬ 
der  which  the  egg  trade  is  handled  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  represents  a  large  amount  of  wealth. 
The  big  packers  are  in  it  in  a  big  way.  The  cold 
storage  houses  are  concerned.  The  banks  that  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  for  egg  speculation  have  an  interest 
in  the  system.  The  insurance  companies  find  it  a 
profitable  line.  and.  finally,  the  commission  dealers 
and  jobbers  and  wholesalers  are  anxious  to  keep  the 
system  just  as  it  is.  Through  politics  the  city  and 
State  governments  protect  the  system  as  it  is.  Indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  groups  have  little  chance  to  work 
out  a  reform  in  a  crooked  system  so  well  entrenched. 

I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society  in  1912  we  discovered  these  conditions,  and 
concluded  that  since  the  city  and  State  invisible 
governments  were  protecting  the  system,  the  only 
way  to  correct  it  was  to  induce  the  State  openly  and 
frankly  to  declare  a  purpose  to  correct  it.  and  find  a 
way  to  do  it.  The  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  was  created  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  most  strenuous  and  persistent.  Opposition  it  made 
progress.  H  improvised  a  market  and  invited  ship¬ 
ments.  In  15  months  it  was  the  largest  receiver  of 
fresh  eggs  iu  the  city,  and  led  the  high  quotations. 
It  reduced  the  commission  in  the  city  from  10  to  5 
per  cent.  It  held  the  railroads  responsible  for  break¬ 
age  and  loss.  It  issued  an  order  that  practically 
stopped  the  sale  of  storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs.  The 
order  was  sustained  by  every  court  in  the  State 
against  the  packers  and  other  powerful  dealers. 

l'lans  were  under  way  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
service  to  fresh  egg  producers,  but  t. ruler  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  improving  and  enlarging  the  work,  which 
be  approved  in  words,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
yielded  to  their  demands  to  create  and  approve  a 
law  to  defeat  the  purposes  that  the  department  was 
created  to  serve.  It  was  all  proposed  under  the 
cloak  of  patriotism  to  help  win  the  war.  and  to 
oppose  it  at  the  time  was  to  invite  accusations  of 
disloyalty  to  the  flag. 

The  new  law  once  in  force,  the  egg  sales  were 
promptly  stopped,  and  the  order  forbidding  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs  was 
repealed.  In  three  weeks  the  storage  eggs  were  on 
sale  all  over  the  city  at  05c  a  dozen,  against  43c 
when  previously  sold  for  what  they  were.  The  com¬ 
mission  advanced  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  all  the 
old  tricks  reappeared.  This  iu  a  simple  recital  of 
what  happened  in  the  egg  trade  in  15  months’  effort 
to  correct  the  abuses  in  it. 

Our  conviction  is  that  the  commission  trade  in 
eggs  cannot  be  much  changed  while  the  State  sup¬ 
ports  the  j) resent  system.  We  proved  that  the  State 


could  reform  it,  if  it  undertook  the  task  in  good 
faith,  but  no  group  of  citizens  is  strong  enough  to 
defeat  a  system  supported  by  the  State  government. 
The  State  is  the  people,  but  the  State  government  is 
the  politicians.  The  politicians  are  in  virtual  part¬ 
nership  with  the  egg  dealers,  and  before  we  can  re¬ 
form  the  egg  trade  we  must  dissolve  that  partner¬ 
ship. 

Purchasing  Power  of  Farm  Crops 
Diminished 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  each  month  fig¬ 
ures  the  buying  power  of  farm  products.  What  is 
called  the  index  number  shows  a  fair  comparison 
with  other  years.  For  instance,  take  the  year  1913 
as  the  standard,  and  figure  the  purchasing  power  of 
ordinary  farm  products  at  100  per  cent.  Other  years 
or  months  are  compared  with  this.  The  following 
table  shows  how  this  has  worked  out: 

Wholesale  Purchasing 
price  power  of  farm 
all  eommodl-  products  ex- 


Tear  and  month 

Crops  and 
lire  stork 
combined 

lies,  except  pressed  ill  terms 
farm  pro-  of  commodities 

duets  and  food  farmers  hny 

1913  . 

100 

100 

100 

1914  . 

106 

94 

112 

1915  . 

102 

97 

106 

1916  . 

118 

132 

89 

1917  . 

186 

176 

106 

1918  . 

208 

186 

112 

1919  . 

216 

195 

111 

1920  . 

203 

234 

86 

1921  . 

108 

161 

67 

1921 

J  une  . . 

106 

158 

67 

July  . 

108 

152 

71 

August  . 

110 

150 

74 

September  . 

106 

149 

71 

October  . 

101 

152 

66 

November  . 

95 

152 

62 

December  . 

94 

152 

62 

1922 

January  . 

96 

150 

65 

February  . 

106 

149 

71 

March  . . 

114 

150 

76 

April  . 

115 

153 

i  D 

May  . 

118 

161 

73 

June  . 

119 

164 

72 

See  if  we  can  make  this  clear.  Iu  1913  the  price 
of  farm  products  represented  100  and  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power  also  100.  In  June  of  this  year  the  aver¬ 
age  price  had  risen  to  119,  while  the  purchasing 
power  was  only  72.  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  what  a  farmer  had  to  buy  was  164. 
Put  in  another  way,  farmers  received  only  19  per 
cent  more  for  their  crops  than  in  1913.  while  the 
wholesale  cost  of  what  they  buy  had  advanced  64 
per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  increases  of  cost  in  labor 
and  material,  and  the  awful  increase  of  taxes,  the 
farmers’  crop  had  lost  2S  per  cent  of  its  purchasing 
power.  T’hat  is  the  average,  including  many  farms 
which  are  so  favorably  situated  that  they  made  good 
profit.  Many  a  farmer  finds  himself  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  for  his  crop,  and  the  purchasing 
power  cut  in  half.  There  can  be  no  permanent  pros¬ 
perity  until  the  farmer  is  prosperous. 


“Charlie  Cole,”  Oliver  Cabana  and  the 
Holstein  Cow 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  infamous  “Cabana 
case"  burst  like  a  bombshell  in  the  ranks  of  the  IIol- 
stein-Fnesian  Cattle  Breeders’  Association.  A  low- 
grade  individual.  Charlie  Cole,  confessed  that  he  had 
made  fraudulent  tests  of  dairy  cows.  Coder  his 
skillful  hands  cows  of  no  more  than  fair  ability  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonderful  amount  of  cream,  and  thus  con¬ 
veyed  remarkable  breeding  value  to  all  their  off¬ 
spring.  No  one  besides  Cole  was  able  to  make  cows 
produce  such  milk.  And  Cole  seemed  to  regard  these 
great  cows  very  much  like  the  old  song: 

If  I  hail  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk 

I'd  dress  her  in  the  finest  silk. 

I’d  feed  her  on  the  choicest  hay. 

And  milk  her  50  times  a  day. 

Charlie  Cole  certainly  eared  for  the  cow,  and  was 
careful  to  milk  her  himself,  for  without  his  own 
manipulations  her  milk  always  fell  off  about  2  per 
cent  in  cream.  Cole's  method  was  very  simple.  lie 
did  not  give  the  cow  drugs  or  feed  her  on  brandy  or 
whisky,  lie  had  a  surer  thing  than  that.  There 
was  a  rubber  bag  or  water  bottle  strapped  around 
his  waist,  under  his  blouse  or  jumper.  This  con¬ 
tained  a  good  supply  of  cream.  A  small  rubber  tube 
ran  down  from  this  bag.  so  arranged  that  when  de¬ 
sired  Cole  could  slip  t lie  tube  into  the  milk  pail  and 
let  the  cream  run  out  of  the  bag.  A  very  slick 
scheme  it  was,  and  he  worked  it  on  a  number  of 
cows — or  at  least  so  he  confessed. 

By  the  help  of  this  water  bag  some  of  those  cows 
became  famous  as  record  breakers,  and  naturally 
their  fame  extended  to  their  "uncles  and  their  cous¬ 
ins  and  their  aunts.”  and  all  near  relatives.  Fab¬ 
ulous  prices  were  paid  or  suggested  for  young  stock 
carrying  the  blood  of  these  animals.  If  you  will  trace 
the  "greatness"  of  some  human  families  back  to  the 


origin  of  things,  you  will  often  find  some  very  com¬ 
mon  blood.  These  “world  beaters”  traced  back  to 
Charlie  Cole's  water  bottle,  and  when  the  truth  be¬ 
came  known  there  was  an  explosion.  We  know  of 
at  least  one  suicide  as  the  result,  of  this  fraudulent 
work. 

When  these  facts  became  known  through  Cole's 
confession  and  later  repudiation,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  directors  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  attempted  to  do  what  they  could  to 
straighten  out  the  tangled  mess.  A  number  of  the 
cows  which  Cole  said  he  “rubber-bagged*’  were 
owned  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cabana.  Jr.,  a  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturer  who  ran  a  farm  as  a  side  line.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Cabana's  posi¬ 
tion  would  come  out  instantly  and  open  the  way  to 
a  prompt  and  thorough  “clean-up."  Instead  of  doing 
that  Mr.  Cabana  went  into  that  favorite  resort  of  the 
rich  when  they  seek  to  delay  justice — the  courts, 
lie  tried  to  restrain  and  enjoin  the  directors  from 
acting  on  the  records  of  his  cattle.  For  three  years 
this  wealthy  procrastinator  fought  his  case  through 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Appellate  Division  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  iu  New  York.  He  was  beaten  at 
every  point,  bur  he  succeeded  iu  delaying  the  ease 
for  nearly  three  years,  until  much  of  the  details 
have  passed  out  of  mind. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  after  these  Cabana 
eases  were  decided,  Mr.  I’aul  T.  Brady,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  several  head  of  cattle  from  Cabana,  brought 
still  another  suit  against  the  association.  This  was 
simply  an  effort  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  directors  and 
cause  further  delay.  This  case  lias  been  argued  but 
it  not  yet  decided.  We  think  it  will  go  as  the  others 
have  done,  but  quite  likely  someone  else  will  come 
forward  with  still  another  suit  to  delay  proceedings 
and  prevent  the  directors  from  clearing  up  this 
nasty  mess. 

This  case  reveals  in  the  most  striking  way  the 
ease  with  which  a  wealthy  man,  through  a  skilled 
lawyer,  can  use  the  courts — not  for  justice,  hut  for 
a  plain,  common  hold-up.  A  poor  man  has  no  chance 
against  any  such  law.  He  is  crushed  out  by  the 
dollar,  but  the  rich  man  may  go  slowly  from  court 
to  court  until  he  tires  out  his  opponent  or  ruins  him 
financially,  and  thus  forces  him  to  quit.  Thus  a  bit 
of  legal  machinery  originally  designed  to  give  justice 
to  I  he  innocent  becomes  in  the  hands  of  rich  men  a 
rank  injustice  and  weapon  for  delay.  We  are  glad 
the  llolstein-Friesian  Association  stood  right  up  to 
the  rack  in  this  case  and  fought  it  through. 


New  York  State  Notes 

That  the  culling  of  poultry  is  a  business  proposition 
was  never  so  evident  as  this  year,  when  ponlfrymen 
who  are  not  deriving  the  major  part  of  their  income 
from  their  poultry  are  joining  with  those  who  are  em¬ 
ploying  a  culler  to  go  through  their  entire  flock  and 
cull  out  the  non-producers.  Some  are  keeping  these 
non-producers  in  a  pen  for  a  time  to  see  if  by  chance 
there  are  any  that  are  laying  that  have  been  thrown 
out.  They  are  finding  very  few  of  these  where  experi¬ 
enced  cullers  are  employed. 

Packing  houses  of  apples  throughout  the  State  are 
finding  as  one  of  their  problems  the  large  number  of 
varieties  of  apples.  This  of  course  adds  to  the  expense 
of  operation.  If  it  were  possible  to  limit  the  number 
to  Id  or  12  standard  sorts  the  cost  would  be  very  much 
reduced.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done.  The  one  con¬ 
soling  thing  to  the  association  is  that  this  same  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  met  in  other  States.  For  example,  in  the 
Sebastopol  district  of  California  nine  packing  houses 
reported  68  per  cent  of  Gravensieins.  Spitzenburg  S  per 
cent,  while  some  of  the  other  varieties  ran  as  low  as 
Delicious.  TO  boxes;  Pippins,  22  boxes;  Willowtwigs, 
IS  boxes. 

Seneca  County  Hay  Growers’  Association  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Romulus  on  July  10.  This  associa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  outstanding  co-operative  associations 
or  the  State,  having  made  a  steady  growth  since  it  was 
organized.  The  association  employs  a  man  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  hay  market  who  receives  a  commission  per 
ton  for  the  hay  sold.  They  also  handle  the  crop  of 
clover  seed  which  they  produce.  This  association  is 
well  past  the  experimental  stage. 

Tne  Columbia  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association 
pooled  seven  tons  of  wool  this  year  Mr  the  State  pool. 
One  thing  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in  regard  to  this 
pool,  and  that  is  the  increase  iu  the  local  price  of  wool 
a  few  days  before  the  county  wool  was  loaded.  This  is 
a  case  where  those  outside  of  the  organization  received 
benefit  from  the  organization.  It  is  nothing  to  boast 
about,  however. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Dairymen’s  Field  Day  at 
Copake  was  the  row  judging  contest  oti  the  basis  of 
'a hat  the  animals  were  actually  producing.  There  were 
five  animals  in  the  ring,  and  not  one  of  the  contestants 
got  four  placed  right.  The  exterior  of  u  emv  is  often 
deceiving.  Milk  weighing  even  if  not  done  regularly, 
has  an  important  place  in  modern  dairying,  where  the 
profits  must  be  made  on  the  consistent  produeers. 

The  Cayuga  growers  pooled  9.916  lbs.  of  wool  this 
year.  They  pooled  last  year  and  have  gone  in  again, 
satisfied  that  co-operation  has  paid  and  is  paying. 

When  representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Market  Growers’  Association  appeared  before  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo  requesting  permits  be  granted  for. 
peddling  produc-  on  the  streets  of  Buffalo,  the  same  rs 
were  issued  for  tin  past  two  years,  these  permits  were 
flatly  refused.  It  is  possible  that  such  permits  will  be 
issued  this  Fall  where  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  such 
vegetables  as  potatoes  and  cabbage. 

Tlie  Greene  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association  Fad¬ 
ed  eight  tons  of  wool  at  the  Cat  skill  station  on  July  10 
and  11.  This  is  a  good  shown  g  from  Greene  County 
for  the  sheep  population  of  that  county.  e.  a.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Pain 

Bray  garbed  and  wan  he  came  and  knocked 
Seeking  for  shelter  here. 

In  haste  the  portal  I  unlocked 
More  in  surprise  than  fear. 

1  feared  him  soon  ;  in  sorrow  sore 
I  begged  him  to  depart, 
llis  hands  but  tightened  more  and  more 
About  tny  aching  heart 

Until  at  last,  becoming  used 
To  my  companion  grim. 

His  teaching  1  no  more  refused. 

Hut  smiled  one  day  on  him. 

He  turned — the  room  was  filled  with  light ; 

TJpon  his  visage  fair 
I  silent  gazed,  grown  clear  my  sight. 

For  Love  was  written  there. 

—ELIZABETH  SCOLLARD 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  us  to  repeat 
the  recipe  for  Thousand  Islands  pickles, 
which  was  printed  in  1017.  It  is  as 
follows:  One  quart  green  cucumbers, 

sliced.  Do  not  peel.  Measure  after  they 
are  sliced.  One  large;  onion,  sliced;  one 
large  pepper,  sliced;  put  in  salt  water. 
Let  stand  three  hours,  then  drain.  Heat 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
mustard  seed,  one  cup  light  brown  sugar. 
Let  this  come  to  a  boil,  then  add  cucum¬ 
ber,  onion  and  pepper.  After  adding 
these,  let  it  come  to  the  boil  again,  stir 
iu  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  turmeric,  and 
remove  from  the  fire.  Put  in  jars  and 
seal  when  cold. 

Perhaps  some  other  reader  is  looking 
for  "mystery  pickle/'  We  have  been 
asked  to  repeat  this  every  season  since 
it  was  first  given,  several  years  ago : 
Run  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  six 
medium -sized  white  onions  and  nine 
small  green  peppers  through  a  meat  cliop- 
per,  stir  iu  one-half  pint  of  salt,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put 
on  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  cook  half 
an  hour.  Add  one-half  pint  of  vinegar, 
one-half  pound  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
of  ground  mustard,  mixed  with  a  little 
vinegar,  two  tablespoons  of  celery  seed, 
one  teaspoon  each  allspice,  cinnamon  and 
cloves  and  a  half  pint  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  Bottle.  A  pickle  of  this  kind, 
molded  into  a  little  mound,  used  to  be 
served  with  all  meats  at  a  popular  New 
York  chophouse.  and  as  the  recipe  was 
kept  secret,  the  restaurant’s  patrons 
called  it  “mystery  pickle.” 

* 

Our  favorite  mustard  pickle  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  excellent  in  flavor,  but 
mild.  Those  who  like  hot.  pickles  should 
add  hot  peppers  to  it.  As  it  came  to  us 
originally  no  white  pepper  was  used, 
but  we  think  it  an  improvement.  One 
quart  little  cucumbers,  one  quart  small 
onions,  one  quart  green  tomatoes,  cut  in 
pieces,  or  green  cherry  tomatoes  left 
whole,  one  quart  cauliflower  broken  up 
into  florets,  one  quart  small,  tender  string 
beans,  four  green  peppers.  Wash  the 
cucumbers,  peel  the  onions,  wash  the 
cauliflower  in  strong  salt  water  to  draw 
out  any  concealed  insects,  remove  the 
stems  from  tomatoes,  Cut  the  peppers, 
removing  stems  and  seeds.  Soak  all  the 
vegetables  over  night  in  brine.  Iu  the 
morning  put  the  kettle  containing  vege¬ 
tables  aud  brine  on  the  stove  and  bring  to 
the  scalding  point.  Then  drain  off  th>* 
brine  and  cover  the  pickles  with  sauce 
made  as  follows:  Mix  together  one  cup 
sugar,  one  Clip  flour,  one  teaspoon  ground 
white  pepper,  one-half  pound  ground  mus¬ 
tard.  Moisten  gradually  with  two  quarts 
vinegar,  first  stirring  the  dry  materials  to 
a  paste,  then  thinning  with  remainder 
of  the  vinegar.  Pour  over  the  pickles  in 
the  kettle,  and  scald  until  the  flour  thick¬ 
ens;  then  put  in  jars.  While  this  will 
keep  in  large  jars  without  sealing,  we 
prefer  to  put  in  smaller  jars,  as  there 
seems  to  be  less  waste  in  using. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  sour  cucum- 
ber  pickles  was  sent  us  several  years  ago, 
and  we  think  it  unusually  good.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  the  pickles  are  crisp 
and  well-flavored  :  Dissolve  one  pint  of 
salt  in  one  gallon  of  cold  vinegar.  Wash 
small  cucumbers,  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  them.  Let  stand  10  minutes,  drain, 
pack  in  glass  jars,  pour  the  salted  vine¬ 
gar  over  them,  and  seal. 


Cream  Cooking 

“For  gooducss  sake !  I  never  knew 
that  you  could  use  cream  to  cook  with,” 
ejaculated  my  neighbor  when  l  told  her 
that  I  did  all  my  baking  with  either 
sweet  or  sour  cream,  as  I  considered  it 
just  as  cheap  and  far  more  healthy  for 
the  family  than  the  great  amounts  of 
grease  that  many  cooks  use. 

“Why,  I've  lived  on  the  farm  all  my 
life  and  never  knew  that  you  could  use 
cream  for  anything  but  cake  and  cookies, 
and  I  have  often  thrown  away  little  dabs 
of  sour  cream,  just  because  1  didn't  know 
how  to  use  it,  It  seemed  a  shame,  but  1 
never  saw  anyone  who  could  tell  me  bow 
to  use  it.”  she  continued,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  recipes  that  I  gave  her: 

Sour  Cream  Biscuit. — Add  one  cup  of 
sour  cream  to  two  cups  of  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk,  and  sift  in  half  a  sieve  full  of 
flour,  to  which  has  been  added  two  level 
teaspoons  of  soda  and  one  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder,  also  a  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Stir  all  together  and  add 
enough  flour  to  make  as  soft  a  dough  as 
you  can  handle  easily.  Mix  as  lightly  as 
possible  aud  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit. — Take  one- 


half  sieve  full  of  flour  and  add  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  sift  into  basin  and  add 
one  cup  thin  sweet  cream  and  two  cups 
of  not  too  rich  sweet  milk,  and  proceed 
as  with  recipe  given  above.  Either  of  the 
above  recipes  make  the  most  delicious 
shortcakes,  meat  pie  crusts,  or  cinnamon 
rolls,  making  the  rolls  the  same  as  with 
light  bread  dough  and  baking  at  once.  To 
make  the  shortcake  crust  I  roll  out  a 
piece  of  the  dough  till  it  is  ns  large  as  the 
tin  used  and  about  one-half  inch  thick, 
grease  tin  with  warm  grease,  put  dough 
in.  turning  it  over  once,  and  then  put 
other  piece  on  top  to  bake,  or,  if  I  wish 
something  fancy,  I  make  little  individual 
cakes,  fill  them  with  peaches  and  heap 
the  top  with  whipped  cream.  Either  of 
the  above  recipes  make  good  drop  biscuits 
if  stirred  very  thick  before  dropping. 

Another  shortcake  recipe  or  apple  cob¬ 
bler  top  is  made  by  adding  three  table¬ 
spoons  ot  thick  sour  cream  to  one  cup  of 
buttermilk  and  sifting  in  enough  flour  to 
make  a  dough  that  will  spread  easily. 
Add  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda 
and  one  teaspoon,  rounding,  of  baking 
powder  to  the  flour  before  sifting. 

To  make  a  quick  cherry  pudding, 
spread  this  batter  in  a  shallow  basin  and 
pour  one  pint  of  cherries  over  the  top, 
bake  till  dune  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
cream  or  milk.  The  batter  should  be 
quite  stiff  for  this. 

Another  delicious  baked  pudding  is 
made  by  adding  a  beaten  egg  and  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  sugar  to  the  above 
batter,  making  slightly  thinner,  putting 
cherries  in  the  basin  and  the  dough  on 
top,  baking  as  before.  Apices  may  be 
added  to  this  batter  if  liked.  For  a  sauce 
for  this  pudding  just  thicken  slightly 


some  of  the  sweetened  cherry  juice  with 
cornstarch,  serving  in  a  glass  dish. 

Brown  Bread. — To  make  brown  bread 
I  take  one  cup  of  sour  cream  and  two 
cups  of  buttermilk  and  sift  in  one  sieve 
full  of  graham  flour  to  which  lias  been 
added  one  large  handful  of  flour,  one  toa- 
spo’ou  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder  and  two  teaspoons  level  full  of 
soda,  stirring  all  together,  adding  one 
scant  cup  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoons 
of  molasses.  Stir  very  thick  and  bake 
either  as  bread  or  gems. 

John uyea ke. — Add  three  large  table¬ 
spoons  of  thick  sour  cream  to  one  cup  of 
buttermilk,  also  a  scant  one-fourth  cup 
of  sugar.  But  a  large  handful  of  flour 
into  sieve,  add  two  cups  of  cornmeal,  one 
level  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  soda,  and 
one  rounding  teaspoon  of  baking  powder. 
If  not  thick  enough,  add  more  meal  till  ii 
spreads  easily  without  piling  up.  If  eggs 
are  plentiful  I  usually  use  one  in  this 
recipe,  but  it  is  nice  without. 

Sour  Cream  Fried  Cakes. — One  and 
one-half  cups  of  niigar,  one  well-beaten 
egg.  one  level  tablespoon  of  thick  sour 
cream  and  one  cup  of  buttermilk.  To 
this  add  two  cups  of  flour  to  which  lias 


been  added  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and 
soda,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  a  rounding 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder ;  sift  in  and 
stir  up.  adding  enough  more  flour  to 
make  the  dough  handle  well. 

Sweet  Cream  Fried  Cakes. — Two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  two-thirds  cup 
of  sweet  skim-milk.  Sift  into  this  two  cups 
of  flour,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
pinch  of  soda,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  one 
and  one-half  teaspoons  of  baking  powder; 
mix  very  lightly,  handling  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  fry  in  very  hot  fat.  These  are 
more  light  and  delicate  than  the  first 
recipe  given,  but  are  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  do  not  keep  as  well,  drying  out 
quickly. 

To  keep  cakes  from  soaking  fat  I  add 
a  small  pinch  of  ginger  to  the  dough  and 
a  teaspoon  of  vinegar  to  the  fat  when  put 
on  to  cook.  A  much  more  healthful  and 
digestible  fried  cake  can  be  made  if  half 
suet  is  used  for  frying  fat.  Half  suet  fat 
and  half  lard  makes  a  pie  crust  that  will 
not  hurt  anyone. 

When  making  fried  cakes  I  make  a  few 
of  the  usual  kind,  a  few  old-fashioned 
twisted  cakes,  some  lady  fingers  and  a 
plate  of  surprises,  all  out  of  the  same 
dough,  and  we  do  not  have  time  to  got 
tired  of  any  one  kind  before  they  are 
goue.  The  surprises  are  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  two  circles  of  dough  with  the  bis¬ 
cuit  cutter,  wetting  the  edges  and  put¬ 
ting  together  with  a  spoonful  of  pre¬ 
serves.  jelly  or  jam  iu  the  center,  and 
frying  iu  hot  fat.  The  lady  fingers  and 
surprises  are  dusted  with  powdered  sugar 
aud  the  others  are  served  plain. 

Cookies. — I  took  the  old-fashioned 
cooky  recipe  that  calls  for  one  cup  of 
sour  cream  and  one  cup  of  lard,  and  sub¬ 


stituted  a  cup  of  buttermilk  for  the  lard, 
and  found  that  I  had  a  most  delicious 
jumble,  not  only  cheaper  than  the  cookies 
with  lai*d,  but  far  more  wholesome.  This 
is  the  recipe;  Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  cup  buttermilk  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  flavoring  with  nutmeg 
and  vanilla.  To  this  add  two  cups  of 
flour,  si  tied  with  one  teaspoon  each  of 
salt  and  soda  and  a  rounding  teaspoon 
of  baking  powder.  If  you  wish  a  very 
tasty,  crisp  cooky,  leave  out  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  add  one  cup  of  finely  chopped 
walnut  meats.  Mix  the  buttermilk  cook¬ 
ies  as  soft  as  can  be  handled  and  mix  the 
nut  cookies  stiffer. 

Spice  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar 
and  one  cup  sour  cream,  all  in  one  dish; 
add  a  large  cup  of  flour,  to  which  hag 
been  added  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt, 
soda  aud  cinnamon  and  a  dash  each  of 
cloves  and  nutmeg;  also  a  rounding  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder.  Add  enough 
more  flour  to  make  rather  a  stiff  batter, 
put  in  tin  and  sprinkle  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon  over  i lie  top,  and  watch  carefully 
while  baking,  as  it  burns  easily.  If  cream 
is  very  thick,  take  out  two  tablespoons 
and  fill  cup  with  buttermilk,  for  if  too 
thick  the  cake  will  fall.  For  plain  cake, 
leave  out  spices  and  flavor  with  extract, 
for  fruit  cake  add  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins,  or  whole  raisins  if  liked ;  for 
marble  cake,  color  half  of  the  batter  with 
cocoa,  flavoring  with  vanilla,  and  for  nut 
cake  use  one-half  cup  each  of  cream  and 
buttermilk  and  add  one  cup  meat  nuts. 
Beat  hard  and  put  iu  oven  as  soon  as 
done  beating. 

Sour  Cream  Layer  Cake. — Break  two 
eggs  in  a  cup.  add  two  tablespoons  of 
buttermilk  and  fill  cup  with  thick  sour 
cream,  adding  to  one  cup  of  sugar.  Sift 
in  a  large  cup  of  flour  to  which  has  been 
added  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  soda 
and  one  rounding  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder.  Boat  well  and  bake  quickly,  and 
if  you  wish  a  dark  cake,  add  cocoa  to  the 
batter;  flavor  with  vanilla  and  ice  with 
white  icing.  Cocoanut  is  fine  on  this. 

Sweet  Cream  Layer  Cake. — Break  two 
eggs  in  a  cup  and  fill  cup  with  thin  sweet 
cream,  add  one  scant  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  flour,  sifted  with  salt,  and  one 
heaping  teaspoon  of  halting  powder.  Beat 
hard  and  bake  quickly.  This  makes  a 
beautifully  fluffy  cake.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  exact  measures  of  flour  used,  be¬ 
cause  cream  varies  so  in  texture,  but  by 
testing  for  a  while  before  halting  it  will 
soon  enable  anyone  to  use  these  recipes 
without  trouble,  anil  the  time  saved  by 
not  having  to  stop  to  cream  together  the 
grease  and  sugar,  or  beat  ingredients  sep¬ 
arately  is  considerable,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  wholesome. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — Two  large  clips  of 
oatmeal  in  basin :  sift  in  two  cups  flour 
to  which  has  been  added  one  teaspoon 
each  of  salt,  cinnamon  and  soda,  and  a 
rounding  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
mixing  well.  Add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream  and 
one  cup  chopped  raisins.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  on  greased  tins  and  hake. 

Cream  cooking  is  not  as  expensive  as 
most  people  consider  it,  and  the  pure 
wholesomeness  of  it  will  appeal  to  all 
who  try  these  recipes. 

IVA  BEA  KENNEDY. 


To  Cook  the  Woodchuck 

The  recipe  for  cooking  'chuck  begins 
the  same  as  the  famous  one  for  cooking 
rabbit:  “First,  catch  the  woodchuck,"  if 
you  live  in  the  country.  Now  inspect  it. 
Thcv  tell  ns  the  old  males  are  unfit  for 
food,  and  we  never  cook  any  'chuck  until 
they  have  been  out  at  least  a  month  since 
hibernating.  Of  course  no  animal  is  fit 
for  food  that  has  remained  long  in  a  trap. 
Woodchucks  come  out  to  feed  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  four  o'clock  or  a 
little  later  in  the  afternoon.  So  our 
boys  inspect  the  traps  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  noon  and  night. 

The  next  thing  is  carefully  to  skin, 
dress  and  wash  the  woodchuck  and  re¬ 
move  superfluous  fat,  if  any.  This  fat 
can  be  tried  out  and  Is  excellent  for  oil¬ 
ing  all  leather,  and  also  is  excellent  to 
rub  on  the  chest  for  severe  colds,  but  its 
stain  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  from 
clothing.  Parboil  the  meat,  using  a  level 
teaspoon  of  soda  in  the  water,  turn  off 
this  water  and  boll  iu  slightly  salted 
water  until  tender.  It  may  now  he 
eaten,  hut  is  most  delicious  fried  in  but¬ 
ter  or  any  preferred  fat.  “As  good  as 
chicken”  is  what  most  people  say. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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The  Boys 

T  hove  bee.)  thinking  of  Mr.  Wnkom Mi's 
letter  in  Mr.  Maprs  about  the  grandson, 
;i ml  have  been  wondering  if  b'.val  working 
farm  boys  were  out  of  date.  With  six 
boys  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  -0  years. 
W<"  have  been  studying  liow  to  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  so  far  they  all  seem 
to  think  there  is  no  pluee  like  the  home. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  boys  are 
na rurally  just.  A  boy's  hero  is  always 
the  one  who  is  always  “on  the  square. 
The  fou  r-o’i  lock  -  i  n-t  he-mori  i  iu  g  habit  has 
perhaps  driven  more  young  people  from 
the  farm  than  anything  else.  I  don’t 
blame  them,  do  you?  Farmers  preach 
that  chores  must  be  done  regularly,  and 
call  the  boys  to  milk  at  4  a.  m.  Do  they 
have  the  boys  milk  at  i  p.  in.  on  a  bright 
and  beautiful  hay  day?  Not  on  yotir  life! 
The  four-o'clock-in-the-moriiing  man  is 
usually  the  eight  and  nine  o'clock  man, 
and  your  boys  will  remember  this.  At 
the  risk  of  being  classed  as  shiftless,  let 
me  record  that  our  rising  time  is  (5  a.  in. 
Winters,  and  5  Summers,  although  sou 
often  gets  up  at  four  o’clock,  feeds  the 
team  and  eats  a  lunch  and  goes  to  work 
if  he  wishes,  not  because  he  is  obliged  to. 

In  the  cml  we  accomplish  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  a  year,  for  if  we  work  shorter 
days,  we  work  with  a  will,  and  if  one 
plods  15  or  10  hours  a  day.  he  is  usually 
too  tired  to  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Haven’t  you  read1  something  to  the  effect 
“for  every  dollar  earned  by  one’s  body 
below  the  shoulders,  nine  are  earned  by 
the  part  above.” 

So  much  for  the  working  of  the  boys; 
bur  from  earliest  childhood  we  have  tried 
to  be  playfellows  with  our  boys.  The 
father  who  doesn’t  chum  with  his  boys 
has  missed  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his 
life.  A  microscope  and  telescope  should 
In*  a  part  of  every  child's  education,  and 
tip-  boys  appreciate  the  beauties  and 
glories  iiud  the  wonders  of  nature  through 
those  aids.  What  fun  they  have  watch¬ 
ing  the  birds  about  their  daily  work. 
Field  glasses  are.  of  course,  better  than  a 
telescope.  Then.  too.  they  study  the 
stars.  Jack  regrets  we  cannot  do  better 
by  the  boys  financially  sometimes.  I 
think  too  much  is  a  curse  to  a  boy. 

They  have  shotguns,  bicycles,  watches, 
a  fairly  good  talking  machine,  violins  and 
rifles,  for  we  live  where  there  are  wood- 
ilmcks,  foxes  and  hawks  for  pests,  while 
deer-hunting  is  the  great  sport.  Ho  the 
Ihree  older  boys  are  good  marksmen,  and 
perhaps  we  were  not  glad  when  the  boy 
of  15  brought  down  a  big  deer  with  the 
first  shot. 

But  boys  should  be  taught  early  and 
always  the  correct  use  of  firearms,  and  by 
hunting  with  their  father  they  have  been 
tlinrougkly  drilled  iu  carefulness. 

Don't  imagine  the  boys  are  blood¬ 
thirsty  because  they  have  rifles.  When 
they  go  for  a  walk  through  the  woods,  1 
always  wonder  what  injured  wild  tliiug 
will  be  brought  home  to  be  doctored.  Once 
it  was  a  broken-winged  crow  that  we 
bound  up  and  kept  in  the  parrot’s  cage 
until  it  was  well  enough  to  be  liberated, 
for  iu  those  days  we  read  how  many  in¬ 
sects  crows  destroyed,  but  lately  we  have 
decided  against  Mr.  Crow.  The  editor 
of  the  boys’  sporting  magazine  makes  the 
statement  that  at  daybreak  the  crows  raid 
small  birds’  nests,  breaking  eggs  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  nestlings.  Another  time  it  was  an 
injured  chipmunk  they  brought  home, 
and  many  a  drenched  birdling  has  been 
brought  in  and  warmed  and  dried. 

Where  do  your  hoys  entertain  their 
friends?  On  the  fence  and  in  the  barn? 
Ours  like  to  gather  round  the  table  with 
games  and  apples  and  music,  and  then  we 
all  get  acquainted.  Jack  often  or  usually 
takes  part  in  the  games.  For  the  time 
when  no  games  are  played,  we  always 
have  plenty  of  rending.  The  best  in  this 
line  is-  not  too  good  for  the  boys.  There 
are  the  Youth's  Com  /tuition,  a  sporting 
magazine  of  the  best  type,  newspapers, 
agricultural  papers,  bulletins,  etc.,  and 
these  are  read  and  discussed  together. 

Each  has  his  personal  belongings  to  be 
respected  by  the  rest,  but  mostly  it  is 
"ours.”  We  make  partners  of  the  boys, 
partners  in  our  joys,  partners  in  our  sor¬ 
rows.  All  extra  purchases  are  talked  over 
with  the  buys.  Two  years  ago  they  had 
their  choice,  a  wood-sawing  outfit  or  an 
auto.  They  chose  the  car.  This  year 
they  expect  the  saw  rig. 

There  are  other  little  things  that  make 
mure  difference  to  boys  than  you  imagine. 
•  toys  like  to  keep  many  things  to  them¬ 
selves.  thinking  it  childish  to  talk  about 
them.  \\  e  always  try  to  celebrate  the 
holidays  and  birthdays,  and  that  makes 
one  celebration  about  every  month.  On 
birthdays  we  try  to  give  the  one  whose 
birthday  it  is  his  favorite  dishes  ami  a 
dressed-up  table  with  flowers,  etc.  Once 
1  thought  I  would  not  have  time  to  get 
things  ready  as  usual,  as  l  had  been  bin 
dered.  The  second  boy  noticed  the  table 
as  I  was  cooking,  and  said:  “Aren't  you 
going  to  use  the  best  dishes?”  I  wish  1 
could  show  his  astonishment  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  as  I  said:  "I  am  afraid  I 
haven’t  the  time." 

“I'll  do  it  then:  dinner  will  taste  so 
much  better.”  And  he  did  belt),  so  don’t 
imagine  your  daughter  is  the  only  one  who 
aopreclates  daintiness;  the  chances  are 
the  boys  appreciate  it  more. 

Another  thing,  make  the  rooms  home¬ 
like.  but.  as  one  boy  calls  it.  not  “too 
much  fuss  and  feathers."  ltegard  their 
taste  in  colors,  too.  And,  remember,  most 
"’"'.and  boys  like  touches  of  a  dark,  rich 
red  iu  the  living  rooms;  they  say  it  looks 

. .  »ml  cozy  after  working  in  the  cold 

aM  day. 


“But  aren’t  your  boys  ever  noisy  and 
Upset  things?” 

Oh.  yes.  and  Jack  thinks  sometimes 
they  ought  to  know  better,  but  I  happen 
to  remember  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
I  repeat  a  bit  of  a  song  we  learned  at 
school  : 

“Disorder  may  wait  on  his  frolic  and  fun. 

And  quietude  fly  at  his  noise, 

But  give  not  your  mandates  from  tyran¬ 
ny's  throne. 

But  govern  with  kindness  the  boys. 

Yes,  a  boy  is  a  boy.  and  a  boy  let  him  be. 

For  the  season  of  boyhood’s  a  span. 

And  the  heart  that  now  leaps  in  its  frolic 
and  glee, 

Soon  will  ache  with  the  cares  of  the 
man.” 

Then.  too.  boys  must  have  outside  rec¬ 
reation.  and  we  try  to  have  them  attend 
the  best  amusements  we  can.  It  is  their 


fhe  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


-with  or  -wit lion r  re-  2087.  Blouse  with 
vers,  84  t,i  42  bust.  f'"ir  panels,  24  to  44 
Tlie  medium  size  bust. 


will  require  4:1,  M593;  Two  -  piece 

yards  of  material  20  skirt.  24  t<>  34  waist, 
inches  wide.  4%  The  medium  size 
yards  40  or  44.  blouse  with  panels 
Width  at  lower  edge  will  require  4  yards 
l:\i  yards*  Triee  20  of  material  3i>  turtles 
cents.  wide,  3' i  rants  44 


lb  years.  2000.  Cape  with 

1085.  Cross-stitch  yoke  barb;  one  size. 

I  order.  The  ltl-year  This  pattern  will  re¬ 
size  will  require  3*i  quire  71,  yards  of 
yards  of  material  material  27  inches 
30.  40  or  44  inches  wide,  3:1j  yards  54. 
wide.  Knell  20  cents.  20  cents. 


right:  and  privilege,  and  I  enjoy  their 
criticisms  of  what  is  good  and  not  good. 

"Will  all  your  bo  vs  he  farmers?"  Time 
will  tell.  The  second  sou  for  the  past 
six  months  has  betm  thinking  seriously  of 
fitting  for  a  teacher.  As  there  are  four 
generations  of  teaching  Wood  behind  him, 
I  hope  lie  will.  The  eldest  begins  t..  plan. 
“When  I  have  a  farm  of  my  own,”  and  so 
does  the  third,  while  seven-year-old  Buster 
is  saving  his  pennies  "so  that  when  he  is 
”1  he  can  buy  him  a  farm  and  g“t  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“Do  you  talk  about  marrying  to  your 
boys?”  Certainly:  don’t  you?  The  home 
of  the  loyal  American  fanners-  is  the  hope 
of  our  nation.  We  believe  every  young 
man  should  keep  himself  physically  fit. 
clean,  both  in  mind  and  body,  for  his  own 
sake  and  the  generations  yet  to  come,  and 
we  hope  our  boys  will  choose  a  mate  of 
the  same  ideal,  for  not  yet  do  we  gather 
figs  from  thistles.  We  believe  boys  and 
girls  are  less  liable  to  make  mistakes 
if  all  their  lives  they  are  talked  with,  not 
to.  about  preparing  for  homes  of  thejc 
own.  instead  of  being  held  up  for  laughter 
and  ridicule. 

Here’s  the  hope  of  our  nation,  our  live, 
loyal.  American  farm  boy! 

mother  DEF¬ 


EATS  and  starches  for  the  body  are 
like  fuel  for  the  furnace. 


Why  not  adopt  for  breakfast  or  lunch, 
Grape-Nuts  with  cream  or  milk  and  a  little 
fresh  fruit  —  and  turn  off  the  internal  heat? 
Here’s  complete  nourishment,  with  cool 
comfort. 

Grape-Nuts  contains  ail  the  nourishment 
of  whole  wheat  flour  and  malted  barley,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vital  mineral  elements  and  bran 
“roughage,”  and  it  is  partially  pre-digested  in 
the  long  baking  process  by  which  it  is  made. 

There’s  a  wonderful  charm  for  the  ap¬ 
petite  in  the  crisp,  sweet  goodness  of  this 
ready-to-eat  food,  and  fitness  and  lightness 
afterward,  which  meet  summer’s  heat  with 
a  smile. 

Your  grocer  will  supply 
you  with  Grape-Nuts t 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

for  Grape-Nuts 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Let’s  disarm 

the  thermometer 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from*  the 
machines.  Ileal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  :i0  cents 
for  single  pair;  93  cents  for  half 
dozen  ;  or  $1.30  per  dozen.  Sizes 
1P4-11J4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Srate  F  t  j 
size  of  shoe.  * 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


For  50^ 


you  can  make 
this  sweater 

This  lovely  drop -stitch 
sweater  requires  or.lv  two 
skeins  Peace  Date  Ice¬ 
land  at  J5c  each  Direc¬ 
tions  for  knitting  sent  free. 
Other  Peace  Dale  yarns, 
newest  colors,  1«N«-  to  t5c 
.in  uz.  Finest  quality.  100 
samples  sent  free.  Peace 
Date  Mills,  Dept.  7S6.  25 
Madison  Ave.,  New  fork. 


PEACE  DALE  YARNS 


Save  Fruit— Make  Money 

xviih  tti«  T  s  Cook  Stove  Drier,  (’mi 
ho  used  on  Cook  or  fins  Stove.  Pries 
all  fruits  and  vein-tables.  Thousands 
in  nstr  Endoi  -er!  by  Ag'l.  Peril.  IT.  S 
fiov.  u  u  t  I  .  fu  e  t  I  o  „  Ihiurn  ofeed . 
Directions  free.  Pefee  f.r.'U  and  post¬ 
age  Write  for  full  ilesoiipt hoi  and 
prlee  delivered  lo  you. 

AMERICAN  EV  A  I’lllI  IVOR  CO. 
Boa  J-R  \Yu>  vicborti,' l*u. 


DIAMOND^ 

4 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
temp.  Gives  #o!««  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eye*;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burnt 
96^)  air,  foeL  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  tnstch.  103  times 
brighter  than  wick.  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Tablo 
lampa,  hanging  Ucnps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  Wc  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com-  | 
missions  paid  lime  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  st  once.  Big  icason 
now  on.  Writs  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
_  663  Lisp  Bid*..  Akron.  (1 1 


f. 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
oi  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30lh  Street,  New  York 

*illllllllllllllllllllllllll|||||!||||lilllllllll 


When  you  write  oarer  risers  mention 
7 he  Rural  Sew-  Yorker  and  you  It  get 
a  <juick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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ill  will  !t  V  E  S 

mbs  «>»"  ?  WHITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

'SHIS'  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
ESDwesT  St.  Rutlan  o,  Vt. 


August  12,  192 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Alfalfa  for  Silo 

My  corn  silage  is  about  giving  out, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  could 
use  my  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  for  silage. 
If  this  could  he  done.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  balanced  ration  for  my  herd  of 
cows,  half  Holstein  and  half  Jersey,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

Virginia.  J.  c.  c. 

It  is  possible  to  utilize  the  first  cutting 
of  Alfalfa  for  silage  purposes,  though  I 
doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Alfalfa  hay  that  has  been  well 
cured  is  quite  as  efficient  in  a  dairy  ration 
as  the  silage.  Where  products  carrying 
as  much  protein  as  Alfalfa  hay  yields  are 
put  into  the  silo,  their  fermentation  is 
excessive  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  feeding  value  is  lost.  Where  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  character  are  mixed  with 


FULL  Silo 


to  kill  flies 


Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
GlobeSilos  with  their  extension  roofs  as- 
sure  a  full  Silo. The  nearly  straight  sides 
of  the  roof  permit  n  full  Silo,  level  at  the 
top,  after  the  silage  has  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Pricea  ofGIobr  iSiloa  back  <o  1917  levels. 

Write  today  for  catalog 
describing  other  exclusive 
features.  Gnt  your  ello 
erected  early. 

J','1  i  H  IW  GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 
nUIMli®  2-!2Willow3t.«S(dney,N.Y. 


AS  THOUSANDS  of  dairymen  already  know.  Bob  White  Sure  Death 
Fly  Killer  does  not  simply  drive  flies  awray,  it  knocks  them 
dead.  We  guarantee  it  to  kill  every  fly  it  hits.  Flies  will  not 
pester  a  cow  that  has  been  sprayed  with  Bob  White. 

Bob  White  overcomes  the  objections  that  you  have  to  fly 
sprays  made  of  crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote.  It  lasts  for 
hours.  It  w  ill  not  stain  or  discolor  the  hair,  taint  the  milk  or 
blister  or  irritate  the  animal. 

Keep  your  dairy  herd  free  from  flies.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  behind  the  statement  that  flies  can  reduce 
the  output  of  milk  from  40%  to  60%.  (See  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1097).  That  is  why  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  Bob 
White  Fly  Killer. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  patented.  It  is  only  sold 
by  the  name  Bob  White.  A  small  quantity  is  all  you  will  need 
to  use  because  it  is  100  %  active. 

JVhat  our  Guarantee  means 
Satisfaction  to  the  user  or  money  will  be  refunded. 

You  are  to  be  the  judge.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  your  money 
will  be  returned. 

B°B  White  Chemical  Corporation 

39  Broadway,  New  York  City 

You  can  buy  Bob  fVhite  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  from  your  local  dealer  for  f  1.50  a  gallon 


Self-feeder;  Use  of  Garbage 

Will  you  advise  me  about  feeding 
growing  pigs  and  brood  sow  from  a  self- 
feeder.  With  such  pigs  in  a  pasture  lot 
with  running  water,  not  an  abundance  of 
pasture,  and  later  if  fed  a  lot  of  mixed 
garbage  thrown  in  the  field  once  per  day, 
is  it  advisable  to  continue  the  self-feeder V 
Will  you  give  me  the  different  feeds  and 
grain  recommended  for  growing  pigs  fed 
with  self-feeder?  n.  N.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  your  pigs  will 
consume  the  garbage  if  they  have  free 
access  to  the  self-feeder  containing  grains 
that  are  more  palatable  and  more  nutri¬ 
tious.  Hence  I  should  limit  the  use  of 
the  self-feeder  to  the  brood  sows  aud  pigs 
during  tlieir  nursing  period.  As  soon  as 
it  is  desired  to  feed  them  extensively 
from  the  garbage,  thou  the  grain  should 
be  decreased  proportionately.  Under 
many  conditions  the  self-feeder  provides 
an  extravagant  and  expensive  system  of 
feeding.  Unless  the  feeders  are  carefully 
adjusted  the  pigs  will  satisfy  their  appe¬ 
tites  and  then  root  out  and  waste  a  lot 
of  feed.  Again,  the  hoppers  are  not  gen¬ 
erously  supplied  with  all  of  the  necessary 
varieties,  and  as  a  result  the  pigs  will 
eat  extravagantly  of  some  one  of  the 
more  expensive  feeds.  Under  average 
conditions  four  products  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  means  of  the  self-feeder — shelled 
corn,  digester  tankage,  white  middlings 
and  some  form  of  a  mineral  mixture. 
The  middlings  should  he  incorporated  in 
the  ration  uutil  the  pigs  weigh  75  lbs.. 
after  which  the  corn  and  digester  tankage 
can  be  relied  upon  exclusively  to  provide 
the  necessary  Iced. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  use  of 
the  so-called  semi-solid  buttermilk  or  pow¬ 
dered  milk  in  rations  for  growing  pigs. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  these 
products  are  an  expensive  source  of  pro- 
teiu  at  the  prevailing  prices,  and  while 
they  do  correct  deficiencies  and  make 
corn  and  tankage  combinations  slightly 
more  efficient,  one  cannot  afford  to  feed 
I  hem  as  a  source  of  protein.  If  they  are 
fed  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
combination  they  will  serve  to  correct  the 
deficiency,  and  this  is  about  the  extent  to 
\sjiieh  they  should  lie  incorporated  in 
rations  for  growing  pigs. 

Naturally  the  feeding  of  collected  gar¬ 
bage  presents  many  problems.  Pigs  so 
fed  should  he  immunized  against  cholera, 
for  whore  they  have  access  to  meat  scraps 
and  meat  garbage  they  are  very  apt  to 
contract  cholera  n«d  other  troublesome 
diseases.  Keep  the  pigs  growing  and 
gaining  all  the  time,  and  do  not.  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  the  garbage  to  provide  all 
of  the  daily  ration.  Some  grain  should  ho 
hand  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  garbage 
if  it  is  desired  that  the  pigs  put  on  an 
increased  amount  of  weight  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 


COMPARE  With  Any  Other 

s&ZjSjS)  CLIMAX 

Ensilage  Gutter 

him  ittipcrtnr  fcat- 

/  \'i  :K  '  up,  on  inly  nnd 

I ~XAv-'/v- l'""Oi v 'lrv 
^  JPyivCjt  -  '  — I  **il.  steel  frame, 

- 1  V'/TV'V/  lew  feed  run.  Loss 

)  Jj  \  power  naiuired 

“  *  catalog 

CLIMAX  CORP..  48  Swan  Street.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


.Green  Mountain 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED! 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


free  sample 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

UPON  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address,  we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  Udder  Balm,  another 
guaranteed  Bob  White  preparation 
— for  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  Udder,  Chapped  Teats  or 
Suppression  of  Milk  Supply.  Avoid 
trouble  by  using  it  on  alLcows  that 
are  coming  fresh. 

Please  also  give  name  of  dealer 
from  whom  you  would  like  to  buy 
Bob  White  Udder  Balm,  in  case  the 
sample  pleases  you. 


MINERAL!* 

^COMPOUND 


sr  MBESSBEasmi. 

83  Pk£.  guaranteed  to  give  suiihme.tlon  or  money 
back.  81  Pke,  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


I  Name  and  Address. 


Dealer’s  name 


Rural  New  York 


By 

ELMER  O.  PIPPIN 


Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 


ilF  you  own  a  silo  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Papec  Ensilage 

Cutter  also.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  The  cutter  crew  fills 

your  silo  hurriedly.  After  it  is  gone,  the  silage  settles  and 

settles  until  your  silo  is  about  one- fourth 

empty.  With  your  own  cutter,  you  fill  mod- 

era  Lely  and  cut.  close;  there  is  little  settling  .Mk 

whqn  you  finish  and  that  little  can  be  easily 

The  Powerful  _ 


rural 

NEW 
YORK 
i Lmkk  ? 

j.-j  i«  r>i  ft 


’■pHlS  book  is 
a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

Fur  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30  th  STREET,  N  .  Y. 


refilled.  More  important  still,  your  corn  is 
likely  to  be  too  green  or  too  ripe  when  the 

hired  crew  arrives.  In  either  case,  the  silage  does  not  have  full  feeding 
value.  With  your  own  cutter,  you  can  fill  when  the  corn  is  just  right  to 
give  you  the  highest  quality  of  silage.  The  stock  will  clean  up  their  silage 
closer  and  get  more  nourishment  from  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  actual  cash  outlay.  These  tsavingfl  taken  together  will  pay 
fora  Papec  in  twoscasonn;.  and  it  will  still  bo  nearly  aa  good  as  new. 

Writ©  for  FREE  Catalog 

Our  Catalog  fully  explains  how  Rupee  users  save 

money  by  owning  their  own  ensilage  cutter.  It  also  _ -■  VT?mI 

gives  the  broadest  guarantee  made  by  any  manu- 
fae.turer  of  ensilage  cutters— a  guarantee  that 
.backed  by  our  entire  assets,  including  the  largest  X^/JV/YTy 
[exclusive  ensilage  cutter  factory  in  the  world.  \J_iS 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY.  >,0M»in  Street,  SborUviU^JLY^^^^^^ 

JO  Distributing  Dome  Give  Prompt  Sortncg 


The  mnu  was  marry i tig  n  widow.  1 1  is 
brother  said  to  him  on  the  wedding 
morn :  “I  could  never  hear  to  be  a 

widow’s  second  husband. ’’  The  bride¬ 
groom  smiled  optimistically.  “Well,  for 
my  part.”  he  said,  “I’d  rather  he  a 
widow’s  second  husband  than  her  first.” 
— Auckland  (New'  Zealand)  Weekly 
News, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


TWO  NOTES  ON  HOG  MANAGEMENT 

Killing  Hog  Lice 

Your  reply  to  E.  G..  New  Jersey,  page 
924,  who  inquires  for  method  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  lice  from  hogs  is  so  impractical  and 
ineffective  that  we  are  inclined  to  com¬ 
ment.  Coal-tar  products  are  not  effective 
in  combating  hog  lice.  They  have  no 
effect  on  the  nits,  and  therefore  compel 
successive  treatments.  Hog  oilers  are  in¬ 
effective  because  they  fail  to  reach  the 
places  where  the  lice  congregate.  We 
maintain  at  all  times  a  herd  of  400  to 
500  Berkshire*,  and  would  not  permit  the 
installation  of  hog  oilers  on  the  farm  if 
there  with  no  expense  to  us.  They  are 
useless  and  only  in  the  way.  Coal-tar 
products,  properly  used,  are  excellent  for 
sanitary  purposes  and  in  combating  dis¬ 
ease.  but  of  little  use  against  lice, 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most 
practical,  economical  and  effective  treat¬ 
ment.:  Drive  Hip  hogs  to  be  treated  in 
a  box  stall  or  pen  which  has  been  well 
bedded  down  with  straw.  Sprinkle  them 
thoroughly  with  crude  oil  (crude  pe¬ 
troleum).  which  costs  not  to  exceed  20c 
per  gallon.  Leave  them  there  for  two 
hours,  so  that  they  rub  against  each 
other  and  some  oil  drips  on  the.  bedding 
and  thereby  gets  on  the  hogs’  bellies, 
between  the  legs.  etc.  Drive  them  back 
to  their  lot,  run  in  another  bunch  of  hogs 
and  repeat  treatment.  They  should  be 
crowded  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 
Sprinkle  nests  and  old  pens  with  crude 
oil.  This  not  only  will  serve  to  eradicate 
the  lice,  but  will  keep  down  dust  in  their 
quarters.  The  crude  oil  will  destroy  the 
nits  as  nothing  else..  will,  and  is  more 
effective  in  destruction  of  lice  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  tried  everything, 
and  the  above  advice  is  from  25  years' 
experience  in  the  handling  of  the  largest 
herd  of  swine  in  the  East. 

Pigs  on  Clover 

We  want  to  criticise  the  reply  to 
.7.  J.  B.  of  Connecticut,  on  page  924. 
Your  inquirer  mentions  the  loss  of  two 
pigs  from  Moat  following  a  feed  of  cut 
clover  and  skim-milk.  If  the  skim-milk 
was  fed  warm  from  the  separator  and 
with  froth,  that  is  the  probable  cause. 
The  milk  should  bo  left  till  the  froth  dis¬ 
appears.  In  your  reply  you  advise  the 
feeding  of  sweet  skim-milk.  Kkirn-milk 
t  hut  has  been  permitted  to  sour  will  be 
found  much  better  for  the  pigs.  Sweet 
skim-milk  is  better  in  theory,  but  not  in 
practice.  Your  inquirer  is  advised  to 
pasture  oats  and  peas  with  his  pigs. 
That  is  impractical.  We  tried  it  for 
years,  as  have  many  others,  and  have 
given  it  up.  replacing  these  with  rape, 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  The  sharp  hoof  of  the 
pig  cuts  off  the  tender  pea  vine,  and  the 
trampling  wastes  so  many  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  the  feed  per  acre  to  pay 
for  seed  and  labor.  Blue  grass,  rape, 
clover  and  Alfalfa  arc  the  profitable  hog 
pastures,  always  securing  the  English 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  distinguished  from 
the  Japanese,  which  is  on  the  market,  and 
much  inferior. 

Tigs  like  Soy  beans,  but  they  are  not 
a  profitable  crop  for  pasture,  because  they 
do  not  come  on  and  make  continuous 
growth  as  do  the  others.  Therefore,  they 
should  not  be  recommended  in  lattitudes 
where  other  forage  crops  can  be  grown. 
Your  advice  to  feed  skim-milk  with  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  rye  or  barley,  oilnn-al  and 
I  mileage  from  self-feeder  is  impractical. 
Pigs  on  pasture  shonld  not  have  access 
to  self-feeder,  except  during  last  six  weeks 
of  fattening,  and  if  the  pigs  have  skim- 
milk  and  a  legumiuous  pasture,  the  last 
thing  they  want  is  tankage  and  oilmenl. 
The  ration  advised  would  produce  a  bunch 
of  crippled  rheumatic  pigs.  When  skim- 
milk  or  Alfalfa  4s  available,  corn  and 
barley  are  the  feeds  par  excellence.  Over¬ 
feeding  of  corn  has  wrought  harm  in 
Western  herds  of  swine,  hut  not  in  the 
East.  The  whole  tendency  here  is  a  sur¬ 
feit.  of  protein,  making  long-haired,  crip¬ 
pled  runts.  We  have  hundreds  of  pigs 
running  on  clover,  wet  and  dry,  and  have 
cut  and  thrown  to  pigs,  all  ages,  that 
have  never  had  it  before,  with  no  loss 
from  sueb  practice  in  our  herd  or  under 
our  observation  in  over  25  years. 

New  York. 

II.  C.  &  n.  B.  HARPENDING. 


Pcdlirrfed  Collie  Pup*.  The  htmlflome  end  intelligent 
■  kind.  AIko  Fox  Temurs.  NELSON  BIOS.,  flrovc  (lltj,  Pa. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


FINE  COLLIES 


1.80  P.M.  Daylight 
Saving  Tune 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  as  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


Quality  White  COLLIES 


Some  with  records. 

Some  Grand-daughters  of  Class  Leaders. 

Some  tempting  youngsters. 

The  blood  of  Langwatr.r  Warrior,  New  Plus  Ultra,  May 
King  of  Frie  Baton,  and  Barrington  May  King. 

Seven  Grind-daughters  ol  Imp.  Rosie  V  of  the  Bourg  dc 
Bas,  three  timet  winner  of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  cups  for  largest  production. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Jr.  Mr*.  G.  H  McKENZIE 
Auctioneer  Maple  Knoll 

Thompson  villa.  Conn.  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Best  breeding;  sound.  fine  individuality.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  RQSELAND  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Virginia 


For  Sal#— 6  Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Cows 

recently  tested;  alto  one  team  hordes,  perfectly 
tonrni;  term*  reasonable.  Addveta 

K.  GOULD  Ark  villa,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Iiu-Ker.  Ayrshire  Yearling*  A  llrtfVr  Calve* 

from  good  producing  Darns.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
SEO.  1.  COTTON  -  KnijtKiJsntp  Nkw  York 


Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  unexrnlled  for  fox,  bear,  coon  and  lynx. 
Lond,  stHftdy  tongnerx,  ti  ne  trailers,  Flayers  to  the 
finish.  Write  CHARLES  REAS8ECK  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontario 


Buy  an  Airedale 


Jerseys  For  Sale  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

A.L1  tuberculin  tested  by  the  Suite  of  New  Jersey .  At  prices 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  set*  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P.  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 


We  offer  for  tale  a  few  choice 

Grade  Guernsey 

Heifer  Calves 

$40  each,  f.  o.  b.  Guilford,  Conn. 


to  Protect  Your  Home 

Be*t  watchdog;  ideal  companion;  fnml of  children; 
vary  intelligent  and  easily  trained.  High  class 
Airedale  pnppirg,  10  weeks  old.  from  l>est  stock  ob¬ 
tainable.  Priced  for  quick  sate.  Write 
ELLIS  H.  ESBENSHADE  -  Ronks,  Penna. 


Wanted -A  Young  Jersey  Bull 

fle  for  service,  out  of  a  Renter  of  Merit  oow.  Address 

JAM  tS  440IN.24  Cobb  Place,  Morristown,  N.  J.  Stall  lowest  pric# 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  ‘«,d 

hill  Decision.’'  Dam  by  Ch.  Soudan  SwtyeUer.  Females 
$15.  males  $35,  barge  male  9  months,  by  the  young  St. 
Louis  Wonder,  “Dayhtar  Bolster, "  dntn  by  Swlveller,  no 
training,  but  can  win  $76.  Imported  "Pvlhittu  Nancy." 
1H  months,  winning  under  Otrr,  Wright  and  Thomas 
$125.  A  snap.  At  stud,  “Brootnldll  Decision.”  fee  $26 
C.  BA SMUsSEN,  .  Dover,  New  Jersey 


R0LLW00D  FARM 


GUILFORD 

CONN. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  priees  for  immediate  sale.  Best  blood 

linee.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy,  Penn. 


SWINE 


TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  to  fifteen  months  old,  carrying  12J-p  to  29% 
May  Rose  blood.  Every  one  out  of  ait  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality.  Priced 
at  $350  to  $500,  each  and  every  one  guaranteed. 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested.  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Maartz,  Ten  High  St..  Boslon  9.  Mass. 


Wanted 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Terrier 

male  dog.  1  year  or  older,  a  good  watch  dog.  Any 
party  wishing  to  dispose  of  one  ami  Bet  him  a  good 
homo,  write  and  state  price  and  paiticulars  to 

JACOB  ANDEREGG  Box  108  Jamestown.  Rhode  Island 


Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 


p»  Q  T  .  T  0  -p*  X)OGrS 

PUPS,  WALE  AND  FEMALES 
SCO  T  C  II  C  OJjLIES 
.A.  I  R  FC  DA.  L  K  S 
Rabbit*  for  Food,  Fur  and  Fancy. 

BATES  BLUE  RI8B0N  RABBITRY,  Reg..  Sag  Harbor,  L.I..N.Y. 


WE  HAVE 

Ten  extra  good  four-month-old  sow  pig's, 

having  the  size,  color,  bone  and  breeding, 
which  we  have  specially  priced  at  $20  each. 
Three  yearly  sows,  due  to  farrow  the  middle 
of  September,  that  are  sure  winners  at 

$45  e»ch. 

Two  yearly  boars,  grandsires  of  Joe  Orion 
2nd  ;  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  a  high 
grade  herd  boar  at  $25  each,  as  we  have  no 
use  tor  them. 

All  the  above  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
Registration  papers  included. 

H.  R.  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 


Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


I()K  SaI.K— Some  extra,  goed  lemale  » 
A  1*0  u  litter  of  M«ISM  TKKHI KK8.  d 
Eligible  for  registration.  MEAD, 


Airedale  Pups  that  are  ‘‘AIREDALES" 
“  TRUMP  CARDS’ ’  from  Noted  Families 

I>r.  KNOX 


Danbury,  Conn 


P.8. —  Wo  fire  entirely  sold  out  ot  bonr  pigs — more  ready 
lor  shipment  the  Inst  of  September.  S I  2.00  each  if 
you  order  now. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


thrro  !lvr*-mosL  old 
Setter  puppies. 

New  Hope,  Fa, 


ForSale  Two  Mature  Airedales 

GKOKCIE  H.  ELY 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  very  artra,  five,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull ,  dmn  has  just  finished  with 
over  66o  lbs.  fcit  in  Class  “OG."  Write  for  extended 
pc, tig, **  and  hole  the  large  records  t  ack  of  him. 
nerd  under  Federal  Sli perrialon  far  Tuberculosiu, 

W.  8.  KKHR,  .Wyr,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Gordon  Setters — Quality  puppies,  $3a.OO-$SO.OU 
At.  stud— Champion  Inglehurst.  Joker.  CHAS.  INGLEE 

liillihurit  Aennalt.  Ollice,  165  Mantagus  St.,  SroaXIjn,  Men  lark. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


Three  mo*,  old.  Male.  #8;  Female,  tS6, 

TV,  M.  Kirkpatrick  Lexington,  Virginia 


Cnvknnnita  Walker  blood.  Bitch,  6  ntos.,  $lt  :  Male.  2 
rOIllPUnaB  yrs..  $25.  C.  O.D.  Bred  to  run  F  X  not 
■how  dogs.  II.  S.  O-l  run, U  r,  Mellon >  llle.  New  York 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  CitTeroaey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  hoed,  healehy 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  :,!  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dally  Dimple — 
Oolden  Secret,  and  Glenwoud  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees,  n.iar  ns  us  r>  t  tia 


I.  C.  and  Chester  W  hlte  Pig*,  and  bred 
E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WxYVll.\E,  New  Yoke 


FERRETS  ssssrff.ta 

pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents,  c  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


75  Head  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Flesh  or  nearby  springers.  Federal  tested  and 
from  Accredited  Herds  ^elected  for  size,  appear- 
alien  and  production  JOHNF  BENJAMIN.  Barre  Vermont 


Chester  White  Pigs,  111  wk*.  to  6  inos,  old,  bred  from 
our  Reg.  Herd.  Also  Reg.  Jersey  Calves,  Send  2-c 
stamp  for  Circular.  COWARD  WALTER,  Be,  86R,  Wetl  Cheiirr,  Pe 


SHADY'  SIDE  Special  offering  of  Bears  and  Sows, 
DCDHCIIIDCC  *  and  5  months  old.  Bred  Sows 
D  K  it  non  I I1C  w  for  fall  farrow.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  Cl.  FISHEJR,  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


BARGAIN  PRICES  for  Fritzlyn  Guern¬ 
sey  Bulls.  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv, 
Heg.  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd, 
Write  for  sale  list  wlih  photos  and  story  of  herd. 
TV Nl.  F.  FKETZ.  riperysllle.  Pa . 


I  am  closing  out  my  entire  Stud  of  Belgians.  Six¬ 
teen  choice  brood  mares,  including  all  my  show 
mares,  all  bred  and  in  foal.  Ten  stallions,  one  to 
four  years  old,  “None  better.”  Ten  fillies  and 
weanlings.  Priced  to  sell  and  terms  to  suit.  See 
my  exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
1 59  Pearl  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bull*  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Videos  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigree*. 

SMITHVILIE  HATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigs,  service  boar*,  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
Utters.  Ten  herd  boars  and  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  llnes. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  g*  bb”j 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  priees.  Sell  the  srrnb  hull  anil 
improve  the  herd.  B.  H.  AILEN.  Mir..  Madison,  N  J. 


H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDINC,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SIXTEEN  YOUNG  GRADE 

BREEDINCEWE8 

mostly  Shropskirts.  Two  purebred  Hampshire 
rams,  yearling  and  two-year-old,  (not  registered.) 
HERBERT  FOXTON  R.  D.  No.  4  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Derrydale  Honour  Strain  Guernsey  Bull 
sixteen  months  old.  Valentine  breeding.  Herd,  Island 
bred.  Advanced  Keglutry  Dnru.  Priced  for  farmers'  de¬ 
mand.  $150.  Invigorate  your  herd  with  Island  Blood. 

Federal  tested.  D  e  r  r  y  <1  u  1 «  F  ar  m.  Ga.hcn,  N.T. 


Tamworth  boar  pigs.  10  weeks  old.  pedigreed,  S15 
crated.  D.  L.  Uoskina,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  3 


Sprin.5Dan.lt  Farm 

offers  y,'ttr.g  service  boors  by  Symbideer’s  Superb.  No. 
SM330.  Also  bred  sows  for  September  farrow  Write 

J.  E.  WATBON  .  M  ,1  r  bled  (lie.  Conn. 


CUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  Ft  vb  Registered  Guernsey  cow*' 
w  f  1  ash  in  next  three  months.  The  Increase  of  my  herd' 
$1,000  will  buy  them.  JAS  £.  MU  AL1TTNE,  Aimlerhook,  ».  1 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Yearling  Kami  ana  Uam  L 


Yearling  Kama  and  Ham  Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  K»es 
and  kaiu  ljimb*  ForSale.  Kills  Tiger,  Glad* tone,  X.  J. 


ERURUIKKS.  Big  type  sow*,  bonr* and  pigs  for  sal*. 
AU  stock  guaranteed.  TATUmm  MUM*.  n.rtfleld.  N.T. 


ForSal.-BP.Xr.J 

Your  choice  from  17.  F.  V 
ttii.hlogtos  Os.,  Its  York. 


Wsvertre*  Hall  Shropshire*  —  For  Sale  at 
120.00  t-uch.  early  1922  rams  of  highest  quality  and 
brooding.  M.  F.  CHURCHILL  NEWCOMB.  Greenwood.  Vi. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old, 
$4.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS.  DuaitoRE.  Pa. 


For  Sale-Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

Music’s  Dimple  King,  from  A.  R.  dams.  Light,  fawn  and 
white,  clear  noses.  Accredited  Herd.  A.  J.  fltt,  Linsdtle,  fi. 


|>|  I  0  ^  0  Joe  Orion  2nd.  O,  C.  K.  and  Senia- 

U  w  rV  w  tion  Breeding  s-rv»r*  Boari  and 

Spring  pigs  for  sale.  F.  M.  P(TTIX«t0N  i  SO*.  UemlitU.  N.  T. 


Grade Ewis-Southdowns  and  Hampshire: 

Freo  from  jtarasiie  and  excellent  iniikers  Young, 
full  mouths.  BROADVIEW  STOCK  FARM.  Lsmbcrtrille,  N.  J 


DOROCS — Reg.  Hours,  Bred  Gilts  and  S.iti, 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  M.  Y, 


sgtotered  £ucrn«cy  llelfere  wanted.  Prh  and  de¬ 
scription.  claUK  URStiOKY,  Mt.  Vision,  Sxw  Yokk 


II AM  1*8111  U K  SltKkT.  ItAHI  a*>d 
:$.  Apply  or ii i n  mum.  roniuM,  n. v 


For  Sale  Kvfk 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

August  15-10 — Society  of  American 
Florists  ami  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
annual  convention,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

August  15-18  —  Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers'  Week.  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham.  X.  IT. 

September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

September  17-2.4 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Homologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

November  15  -  25  —  National  Grange. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


1,2, aind 3 y r*.  old,  well eorered. 
STEVENS  HROS..  WkJa«n,  N.  Y, 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


Great  Orion  Senvatiou  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  gilts, 
and  brec.  yearlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

UOBKL  FARMS  .  Ammudttle,  N.  J, 


Holsteins  For  Sale 


Mammoth  Durocs  2^'i?ss?2.dtf  Ss 

u*  v  blood  line*.  Th* 

kind  that  tup*  th>  m*>k.  t,  Reg  6  wk*.-old  boar  or  sow 
pig*,  $  I  $  each.  DK£  US*  DKS.  Aa*no.  Hua»  0*,,  l.l. 


SHOW  BULL— Calved  11-13-21 

Dam  Tubarculin  tasted  last  Fall,  seven-eights 
while,  straight  and  fine,  looks  like  sure  show 
winner  -Sire.  King  S*gis  Paul  K.lmwn  Quo  Korn- 
dyke,  First  Prim  winner  X.  Y  State  Fair  Dnruv 
L'ornueopia  Lyons  Kortidyke,  her  first  calf.  She 
one  beal  cow.  Three  I  year  old  cow*.  Pontiac, 
Komdyk*  brooding,  all  extra  fine.  Tuberculin 
texted  laat  summer.  Two  heifer  valves.  All  above 
registered  and  lratl*ferr*d.  Alxo  grade  cow  and 
two  heifers  duo  to  freshen  soon.  Priced  low.  Come 
and  soe  them. 

Big  type  O.  I.  C.  FSk*.  All  age*. 
CONE  &  SMITH  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sals 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years.  Under  Slate  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Fanns,  Itutler,  N.  J. 


Five  mo*,  old.  Large,  well  grown  inotvidual  ot  very  fin¬ 
est  Sensation  Breading.  $20  Also  some  sow  pigs. 

E.  R  JOHNSON  R.  0  No  I  Ulcemsbory.  N  J. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Form  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  In  cloth 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

tlon  guaranteed.  \\  m.  \V . .Morton,  ItueaellvIUc,  Ky. 


sows,  young  boars  and 
pig*  fer  •olr,  by  Checkers 
W  i  tte  for  price*  and  let’s 

HALL,  Fartndalr,  OMe 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 


tlrandsnn  (i  list  a  Kt-neetlue,  ISmos.  old. 

$150*  faint,  Na*awalt  Juaclia*.  A  T 


and  Orange  R»lj  (some  hogs), 
do  business.  G.  8. 


A  NEWSPAPER  man  was  accustomed  to 
forage  in  the  family  larder  at  strange 
hours  in  the  early  morning  after  liis  re¬ 
turn,  hungry,  from  the  office.  One  fore¬ 
noon  when  he  awoke  his  wife  fixed  upon 
him  a  cold  eye  and  asked:  “Henry,  did 
.vou  do  anything  with  that  lace  I  had 
soaking  in  a  bowl  on  the  kitchen  shelf?” 
Henry  bounded  from  the  bed  with  a  cry 
of  anguish.  “T.aee?  I.ace?  Great  Scott, 
woman!  T  thought  that  was  cold  slaw. 
1  ate  it !’’ — Boston  Herald. 


3  mint.  «*ld,  5t might  top  line 
RTKTKU  BHDS..  YTIUon,  JL  Y 


Heifer  Calves 


R$|iitertii 
IIOI.8  I  F  IX 


Reg. Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Propped  April  3rd.  Price.  Sf-VO. 

K.  K.  Ridout  Ophir  Finn  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333W.  30th  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


li,. kian  Dunk  V!Ja  From  Iwet  milk  strain  known.  Beau 
ItUDIafl  DUCK  IVIuS  tiful,  hortdes*.  $tA>  each  for  quic) 
tal*.  WILLET  HAND  ALL,  North  River,  N.  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  DLRtfiMB 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  Englaud.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Witlasgtom.lle,  N.Y 
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August  l'z,  lb22 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


State 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 

By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper’*  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  especial  Unwell  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance  In  practical  poultry  keen* 
ing  Is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  hold  face  subject  head¬ 
ings  and  a  complete  index.  Price  $1,50. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  ST,  -  -  NEW  VOItH 


Thousands  of  New  Subscribers 

have  become  interested  in  Hope  Farm  aud  its  people.  They  may  not 
know  that  these  notes  have  been  printed  for  20  years  and  more. 
Some  25  of  the  best  of  these  old-time  sketches  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  is  called 


the  farm.  I  ■stuck  it  out,  but  with  severe 
toil.  I  worked  as  many  *as  50  hours  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  hurt  myself  physically  to 
save  .what  I  had  put  in  the  farm.  It  was 
all  I  bad.  So  I  know  from  experience 
wliat  is  before  the  common  people  now. 

New  York.  w.  c.  m. 

Farmers  who  were  in  debt  for  farms 
or  equipment  during  the  inflation  follow¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  learned  by  hard  ex¬ 
perience  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  a  dollar  after  the  return  to  the 
gold  standard  in  1879  or  thereabouts. 
The  same  effect  was  created  in  1920  fol¬ 
lowing  the  World  War  by  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  contracting 
credits.  In  May,  1920,  the  outstanding 
credits  of  these  hanks  were  $2,928,031,090. 
In  August,  1921.  they  were  $1,527,255.- 
000.  The  shrinkage  was  $1,410,770,000. 
or  nearly  one-half  the  amount  outstand¬ 
ing  the  previous  year.  During  this  time 
prices  of  products  made  record  drops  as 
a  result  of  the  contraction  of  credits: 

Corn,  from  $1.98  to  $.55.  or  72  per 
cent:  wheat,  from  $2.97»  to  $1.23.  or  58 
per  cent ;  sugar,  from  $.224  to  $.058.  or 
74  per  cent  ;  wool,  $1.1(1  to  $.49.  or  57 
per  cent;  hides,  from  $.35  to  $.14,  or  00 
per  cent  ;  hogs,  from  $14.75  to  $10.39,  or 
30  per  cent ;  cattle,  from  $12.00  to  $8.75. 
or  30  per  rent. 

For  the  five  months  following  August, 
1921,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
further  contraction  "f  credits-  by  the 
banks  and  a  corresponding  further  de¬ 
cline  of  prices.  Owing  to  the  panic 
which  followed  the  restriction  of  credits 
and  contraction  of  currency  the  prices  of 
products  declined  more  than  the  credits, 
as  would  be  expected. 

During  the  inflation  time  millions  of 
obligations  were  created  in  bonds,  notes, 
contracts,  mortgages,  and  book  accounts. 
To  pay  off  $100  of  these  debts  in  May, 
1920,  would  take : 

50.5  bushels  of  corn,  33.6  bushels  of 
wheat,  86.2  lbs.  of  wool. 


values  cannot  increase  or  decrease  at  the 
same  time.  In  an  open  market  values 
vary  in  accordance  with  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Tf  a  bushel  of  wheat  exchanges 
for  two  bushels  of  potatoes.  <»r  two  lumps 
of  guld.  the  value  of  one  of  these  three 
commodities  is  one  of  the  others.  There  can 
be  no  general  increase  or  decrease  of 
value,  because  value  is  a  comparison,  and 
the  whole  burden  of  wealth  cannot  be 
compared  with  itself. 

Price,  however,  is  the  value  of  other 
things  compared  with  gold.  Instead  of 
saying  that  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
is  23.22  grains  of  gold,  we  say  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  one  dollar,  and  so 
with  other  things.  The  price  of  other 
things  therefore,  or  the  value  of  gold,  is 
determined  by  comparing  other  things 
with  gold  or  money,  and  paper  money, 
and  credits  of  all  kinds  have  the  same 
effect  as  gold  on  prices.  (Tf  is  plain  there¬ 
fore  that  if  you  reduce  the  money  or 
credits,  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Ranks 
did  in  1920,  you  increase  the  pur¬ 
chasing  price  of  the  dollar  and  reduce 
prices  of  commodities.  Whether  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  a  more  stable  measure  of 
value  than  gold  or  not,  we  can  at  least 
deprive  officials  of  the  power  to  disturb 
business  and  to  swindle  the  masses  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  security  holders 
by  arbitrary  contraction  of  credits  and 
expansion  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dolhuay 

Obstructed  Stovepipe  and  Creosote 

T  have  noted  the  complaints  about 
creosote  dripping  from  stovepipes.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  had  the  same  trouble. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  damper  in  the 
pipe,  located  about  2  ft.  from  the  heater, 
used  to  check  the  draft.  We  had  a  new 
length  of  pipe  put  in.  and  the  damper 
was  omitted.  Since  that  time  we  have 
not  been  troubled  with  creosote,  therefore 
we  guess  a  damper  in  the  stovepipe  is 
the  cause.  m,  ii.p. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


SDCDNY 

•cc.utPAT.  orr. 

GASOLINE 

Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  should  own  a  copy.  Among 
other  remarkable  tributes  is  the  following: 


Mr.  M  and  I  have  just  finished  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  wish  you  would  express  to  Mr.  (’ollingwood  the 
pleasure  that,  it  gave  ns.  We  both  liked  it  very  much, 
and  rarely  do  we  both  like  the  same  book! 

Ohio.  M.  H.  M. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  book  will  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
family  '1'his  one  will  because  it  is  filled  with  kindly  feeling  and 
human  nature,  ft  should  be  in  every  country  home. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Town 


Concerning 
Gasoline  Power 


Name 


ACCURATE  tests  in  the  lab- 
oratory  and  on  the  race 
track  have  shown  that  the  power 
of  Socony  Gasoline  is  second  to 
none  and  that  it  is  unequalled 
for  all-round  dependability  and 
uniform  quality . 

And  dependability  covers  every¬ 
thing  that  you  want  in  a  gasoline 
— quick  starting,  pick-up,  power 
and  maximum  mileage — which 
all  together  make  for  economy. 


A  Primer  ol  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

The  Value  of  a  Dollar 


I  read  and  reread  with  pleasure  and 
profit  the  several  chapters  of  your 
"Primer  of  Economics.”  1  wish  you 
would  write  another  chapter  on  the  value 
of  a  dollar  as  its  real  measure,  detailing 
it  clearly  as  you  do  other  facts.  You 
can  make  clear  the  importance  of  having 
a  stable  measure  of  value.  I  know  a 
man  who  bought  yearling  heifers  two 
years  ago.  paying  one-half  cash,  and  is 
now  obliged  to  sell  the  same  animals, 
now  cows,  to  pay  the  hill  unco  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  This  condition  is  general. 

.Something  ought  to  he  done  to  prevent 
the  further  transfer  of  real  property  from 
present  owners  to  owners  of  bonds  and 
other  obligations  which  were  not  worth 
more  than  half  their  present  value  at  the 
time  given.  The  condition  is  the  same 
as  it  was  from  1880  to  I  lie  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  I  had  paid  in 
$6,000  on  this  farm  and  owed  a  balance 
of  $8,000,  having  bought  when  Ike  dollar 
was  cheap.  Through  no  fault  of  mine 
the  Government  by  legislative  act  dou¬ 
bled  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  at  the 
same  stroke  of  the  pen  doubled  the  value 
of  my  mortgage  to  the  man  who  held  it, 
and  practically  wiped  out  m.v  equity  in 


To  pay  off  $100  in  August,  1921,  re¬ 
quired  : 

181.8  bushels  of  corn,  81.3  bushels  of 
wheat,  204  lbs.  of  wool. 

These  items  are  taken  at  random  from 
a  report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency.  Other  items  show  still  greater 
shrinkage.  The  men  who  contracted 
these  debts  or  put  their  money  into  the 
production  of  the  goods  Imd  no  means  of 
protecting  themselves.  They  had  no  way 
of  knowing  what,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  do.  They  imd  no  power  to 
restrain  the  arbitrary  act  that  increased 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  one-lialf. 
doubled  their  debts  and  cut  the  price  of 
their  products  in  two. 

An  understanding  of  the  terms  value 
and  price  is  important  in  a  discussion  of 
this  subject.  The  value  of  an  article  is 
simply  another  article  that  it  will  ex¬ 
change  for.  It  is  always  relative.  All 
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What  about  the  field  stones  on  your  farm?  We  have  nearly  three  miles  of  stone  Wall 
on  our  place — five  generations  helped  4mikl  these  walls,  and  the  fields  are  still  covered 
with  stones.  What  do  you  do  with  them?  The  picture  shows  what  L.  S.  Felkcr  of 
Sodas.  X.  Y.,  did  with  some  of  the  stones  on  one  field.  We  wish  there  were  more 
stone  houses  or  porches  or  fireplaces  where  these  old  stones  could  show  off.  They 
blistered  the  lingers  and  bruised  the  ribs  of  our  ancestors — now  give  them  a  chance  to 

repose  in  solid  beauty. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  si  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing; just  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  Will  tell  t.ly*  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struak  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


Increased  Size  of  Product 

Few  farmers,  I  think,  fully  realize  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  size  of  ber¬ 
ries,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  grown  for 
market.  For  example,  by  doubling  the 
diameter  of  a  berry,  potato  or  apple,  it 
will  require  but  one-eighth  as  many  to 
lill  a  measure;  or,  in  other  words,  it  re¬ 
quires  eight  times  as  many  of  one-half 
size  per  quart,  peek,  bushel,  etc.,  and  the 
time  of  picking  is  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased.  l.  n.  b. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y. — Probably  few  farmers  have 
ever  thought  of  this.  This  correspondent 
further  says: 

"My  attention  was  called  thereto  in 
picking  blueberries.  To  fill  a  measure 
from  bushes  producing  small  berries  re¬ 
quired  so  much  more  time  that  I  made 
calculation,  aud,  of  course,  found  that 
berries  one-half  size  took  eight  times  as 
many  to  a  quart,” 


Propagating  Clematis  and  Spiraea 

1  have  a  beautiful  purple  Clematis  from 
which  I  would  like  to  propagate  another 
plant.  How  can  I  do  it  V  Mow  are 
Spirmas  propagated?  mbs.  M.  w.  c. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

The  easiest  way  for  you  to  propagate 
both  the  Clematis  and  Spirrna  would  be 
by  layers.  Bend  down  a  strand  of  the 
vine,  make  a  slight  cut  through  the  outer 
bark  on  the  under  side,  peg  it  to  the 
ground  at  this  point,  and  put  a  little 
earth  over  the  place.  Ripe  wood  should 
be  used,  not  a  tender  green  shoot.  Leave 
until  next  Spring,  when  there  should  be 
a  good  buueb  of  roots  at  the  place  pegged 
down.  The  tip  with  the  root  is  then  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  parent  plant,  and  set  as  a 
separate  individual.  The  same  plan  may 
be  followed  with  the  Spinea.  Some 
Spit-mas  will  root  from  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  set  in  the  Fall  like  currants,  but 
its  a  rule  green  cuttings  are  used  under 
glass.  If  the  Clematis  is  a  good-sized 
clump  it  is  a  good  plan  to  divide  it  while 
dormant,  and  this  might  be  advantageous. 
This  would  give  a  strong,  new  plant, 
without  detriment  to  the  old  one. 


Celery  Diseases 

What  causes  my  Celery  plants  to  die 
in  patches,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
scalded?  First  the  leaves,  then  the  stalk, 
gets  brown  and  dries  up.  This  is  the 
second  year  they  have  done  it.  If  I 
should  change  my  seed  bed  would  it  make 
any  difference?  mbs.  u,  c.  c. 

Mr.  Sidney,  Va. 

Celery  will  often  dry  up  or  wilt  with 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  be¬ 
sides  this  trouble  there  are  two  blights 
which  cause  trouble.  As  Mrs.  II.  (’.  C. 
does  not  describe  the  trouble  with  the 
celery  plants  in  detail  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  of  these  causes  makes  the  plants 
die.  The  late  blight  is  the  most  common 
and  serious  one.  It  appears  in  late 
Summer  as  rusty  brown  spots  on  the 
outside  leaves,  spreading  under  favorable 
conditions  over  the  entire  leaf  surface 
and  to  other  leaves  of  the  plants,  causing 
a  burned  appearance  to  the  foliage  in  a 
very  short  lime.  During  unusually 
warm,  moist  weather  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  this  disease  proves  very  destructive. 
Plants  set  on  poorly  drained  laud  or  , 
plants  stunted  or  weakened  by  any  other 
means  are  especially  susceptible  to  it.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  growing  vigorously 
and  are  well  cultivated  they  are  not  as 
susceptible  and  are  generally  able  to 
withstand  its  effects.  The  disease  may 
also  be  prevented  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  4-4-50.  using 
pressure  enough  to  make  a  fine  mist. 
Spraying  should  lie  done  every  10  days 
and  during  long  rainy  periods  as  often 
as  once  a  week  will  show  good  results. 

T.  H.  T. 


Loss  of  Fruit  Trees 

In  November.  1021.  I  set  out  some 
apple,  cherry,  near  aud  plum  trees  near 
the  house.  All  were  good  strong  trees. 
The  land  is  nearly  level,  and  1  dug  each 
hole  IS  in.  square  and  IS  in.  deep.  *o  as 
to  give  the  roots  plenty  of  room  to  start 
in  soft,  loose  dirt.  There  were  a  few 
inehes  of  good  soil  and  the  rest  was  hard- 
pan.  I  put  the  good  soil  around  the 
roots  of  the  trees  before  using  the  rest. 
Fa  eh  hole  had  a  few  inches  of  water  in  it 
when  I  set  the  trees.  In  the  Spring  the 
trees  all  seemed  to  start  to  grow  nicely 
for  a  short  time,  then  the  leaves  began 
to  look  as  though  they  had  been  burned.  ! 
and  began  to  curl,  and  the  trees  would 
die.  What  is  your  opinion?  c.  E.  J. 

•Tohuson  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Winter  of  1021-22  was  severe,  not 
because  of  extreme  cold,  hut  because  of 
real  freezing  before  any  great  amount  of 
snow  fell.  There  were  also  many  cold 
nights,  followed  by  warm,  bright  days, 
which  is  also  detrimental  to  plant  growth. 
From  the  description  given  by  C.  F.  .T. 

I  should  say  the  trees  mentioned  were 
winter-killed.  They  would  start  some 
growth  in  the  Spring  from  food  stored 
in  the  roots,  and  then  the  leaves  would 
wither  and  die. 


At  Ithaca  the  past  iWinter  was  fatal 
to  many  roses  in  the  Cornell  test  plots, 
and  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y„  the  rose  canes 
were  frozen  nearly  to  the  ground.  I 
should  always  plant  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  Spring  in  the  colder  sec¬ 
tions  of  Nc\v  York  State  to  prevent  this 
danger  of  winter -killing.  If  the  trees 
arrive  in  the  Fall  I  should  heel  them  in 
over  Winter,  covering  them  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  prevent  Winter  injury. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Greenhouse  White  Fly 

I  have  many  hoti.se  plants.  The  post 
season  I  have  been  bothered  with  white 
winged  lice.  They  will  soon  kill  a  plant, 
and  I  can  find  no  cure  for  them.  These 
lice  do  not  mind  insect  powder  or  water 
— seem  to  thrive  on  all,  even  tobacco 
smoke.  How  can  I  kill  them? 

Sloansville.  N.  Y.  MRS.  n.  1*. 

The  insects  attacking  your  house 
plants  are  the  greenhouse  white  tty,  a 
very  troublesome  pest.  It  is  difficult  to 
destroy,  as  it  is  very  active,  and  gets  out 
of  the  way  of  the  spray.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  used  commercially  is  fumi¬ 
gation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  but 


this  is  too  dangerous  for  general  use. 
Some  benefit  will  be  derived  from  spray¬ 
ing  the  plant  with  whale-oil  soap,  1% 
ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  will  he 
wise  to  spray  or  dip  any  house  plants 
before  bringing  indoors  in  Fall,  as  white 
fly  or  other  insects  may  he  brought  in  on 
a  single  plant,  and  thus  allowed  to  spread 
to  others  after  they  are  indoors. 


The  Parrot  as  Orchard  Police 

Suggest  to  your  readers  that,  they  try  a 
parrot  or  two  stationed  in  or  near  their 
cherry  trees.  Robins  do  not  seem  to 
bother.  The  folks  at  home  always  did 
this,  although  they  only  had  half  a  dozen 
trees.  It  could  not.  very  likely,  be  done 
where  trees  were  a  large  number.  Our  pol- 
lies  were  tame  enough  so  they  had  their 
liberty,  but  until  they  were  they  were 
left  loose  on  a  very  fine  chain,  so  there 
was  not  much  weight  to  it.  The  cherries 
the  parrots  ate  were  very  few.  One 
liked  them  green  only,  and  she  was  scolded 
for  sating  them,  as  they  made  her  sick, 
and  she,  wise  polly.  got  so  she  would  sit 
up  in  the  tree  and  scold  and  scold,  but 
she  finally  would  not  touch  the  cherries 
at  all.  mrs.  it.  L.  C. 


Transplanting  Peonies  and  Rose 

I  have  a  large  rose  bush  and  some 
peonies  that  I  wish  to  transplant.  Would 
you  teil  me  the  proper  time  to  transplant 
same?  MBS.  f.  r.  a. 


Peonies  may  be  transnlanted  to  Pest 
advantage  from  September  15  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  This  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  take  hold  well  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  the  plants  will  start  into 
active  growth  very  early  in  Spring. 

Late  Autumn,  after  growth  has  ceased, 
is  an  excellent  time  to  transplant,  roses. 
Roses  are  more  often  planted  in  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
but  Autumn  planting  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages,  and  you  can  select  a  favorable 
time,  when  the  rose  bush  is  entirely  dor¬ 
mant,  and  move  it  at  once  to  the  selected 
spot.  This  would  induce  a  healthy,  early 
growth,  and  the  plant  would  suffer  no 
shock  from  the  moving. 


Poisoning  Moles 

Don’t  say  a  trap  is  the  best  way  to 
kill  moles.  Spread  strychnine  on  a  thin 
piece  of  beefsteak,  cut  into  small  squares. 
With  cane  punch  a  hole  in  used  mole  run. 
drop  in  a  piece  of  poisoned  beef,  and 
cover  with  a  clod.  This  for  gardens, 
lawns,  etc.  I  think  moles  beneficial  in 
an  ordinary  orchard,  as  they  kill  many 
May  beetles,  etc.  B.  buckman. 

Illinois. 


“The  bookkeeper  is  always  talking 
shop.”  “Isn’t  he,  though?  Why,  he  ac¬ 
tually  referred  to  his  baby’s  learning  to 
walk  as  a  trial  balance.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


25  Styles  and  Sizes 

$ 250  and  Up 

f.  o.  b.  Dayton 


Delco-Light 

-is  self-starting 
-has  a  simple,  efficient  oiling 
system 

-has  a  4-cycle,  valve-in-head, 
air-cooled  motor 
-is  free  from  troublesome  oil 
cups,  oil  pump,  water  reser¬ 
voir.  catburetor,  rheostat 
and  belts 

-has  good  bearings 
-runs  on  either  gasoline  or 
kerosene 

-has  long-lived,  thick -plate 
batteries,  with  both  wood 
and  rubber  separators 
-is  economical 
-is  durable 

-has  160,000  satisfied  owners 
-has  an  organization  back  of 
it  to  see  that  you  get  prompt, 
efficient  service 


Let  DELCO-LIGHT 

Do  Your  Chores 

Think  how  much  time  and  work  you  could 
save  every  day  if  you  only  had  Delco -Light 
on  your  farm* 

Electric  power  would  do  the  chores.  It  would  pump 
the  water  and  send  it  under  pressure  to  every  place 
you  need  it — to  the  kitchen  sink,  the  bath  room,  the 
watering  troughs,  the  hose  to  water  your  garden  and 
to  protect  your  property  against  fire. 


This  same  power  from 
Delco-Light  would  sweep 
the  floors,  run  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  wash  the 
clothes,  heat  the  iron, 
milk  the  cows,  separate 
the  cream  and  churn  the 
butter. 

And  Delco-Light  will  give 
you  better, cleaner,  cooler, 
safer  light  for  less  money 
than  you  now  spend  for 
coal-oil  to  use  in  your 
lamps  and  lanterns. 

No  matter  how  big  your 


farm  is,  or  how  little, 
Delco-Light  will  pay  for 
itself  and  enable  you  to 
make  more  money. 

Call  the  Delco-Light 
dealer  in  your  territory. 
Ask  him  to  give  you  an 
estimate  at  the  new  low 
prices  and  find  out  now 
the  easy  terms  on  which 
you  can  buy  Delco-Light. 

If  you  will  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  we  will  send  you 
catalog,  prices  and  com¬ 
plete  details. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


DEPENDABLE 


More  than  160.000  Satisfied  Users 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new 
prices  and  details  of  easy  payment 
plan. 

Name.  , _ ...  , 

Street  (or  R.  F.  D.) 

Town - 

County - - State. 


recovery.  Gentle  cleansing  of  the  eyes 
with  the  boric  nr- id  solution,  in  the  case 
of  those  *o  badly  affected  that  they  can¬ 
not  sec,  is  about  the  only  treatment  that 
I  can  recommend,  and  those  that  show 
only  a  mild  inflammation  are  perhaps  as 
well  let  alone.  They  should  have  com¬ 
fortable  and  clean  ijtmrters,  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  rains  or  drafts 
and  where  no  irritating  dust  can  arise  to 
increase  the  inflammation.  If  you  wish 
to  use  a  more  active  remedy  thau  boric 
acid  (one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  soft 
water),  yon  might  try  the  nrgyrol  solu¬ 
tion  spoken  of,  putting  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  15  per  cent  solution  in  each  eye  of 
the  affected  birds  daily,  after  having  first 
cleansed  them  with  the  boric  acid  solu¬ 
tion.  Your  druggist  will  prepare  the 
nrgyrol  solution  for  you.  There  may  he 
some  lack  of  vigor  in  the  portion  of  your 
flock  that  shows  this  special  susceptibility 
to  the  eye  inflammation.  m.  h.  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
Iayiug  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postofflce  in  connection 
witli  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul- 
lete  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  reooivo  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  owrent 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November,  The  contest 
Will  end  November  1.  at  Whleh  tijnc  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  thn  next  year. 

Week  ending  July  2d,  122: 

Week  Total 

BAKUIOD  HOCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  3d  1144 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  43  I ’>22 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  —  47  1466 

bawls  Farms,  K  1 .  52  1192 

Jules  F.  Franoais.  I>.  I.... .  38  1327 

Uarry  O.  Culver,  1. 1 .  41  1590 

G.  B.  Tranrtwell.  Mass .  34  1209 

Sevan  Hills  Farm  N.  V .  28  1317 

Edgar  Stoughton  Coni .  18  1304 

Merritt  M.  Clark. Conn .  23  1343 

Michigan  Poultry  Kartu.  Mi  n .  35  1419 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  28  1219 

A.  Hamburger.  Mo .  25  1218 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 43  104 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  24  1021 

II.  K,  Dennison  Mich .  30  1380 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  .1 .  38  1013 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J, . . .  20  1082 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  43  1226 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  26  840 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  39  1406 

Applecrest  Fanu,  If.  H .  25  1012 

F.  R.  Pember,  K.  1 .  29  832 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass. .  36  1382 

Harold  F  Burner.  Mass. . .  28  1058 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 .  28  1000 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  .  44  1534 

C  arence  K.  Hanes.  Ml  b .  30  1167 

Arthur!!  8haw.  Mass .  27  1070 

Frank  P  Mattes  >m  K.  I  .  38  1683 

Benjamin  F.  Decker,  N.  J .  24  1339 

Clemens  J.  Dioinand.  Crmti . .  31  1425 

WoodbrlUge  Orchards.  C  nn .  36  1656 

Harry  I).  Kramons,  Comi  .  35  1217 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn .  36  1132 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  W  Y .  20  827 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfinld*  Farm,  Couu .  39  1309 

H.  P,  Demine.  Conn .  38  926 

Prospect  Farms.  N.  J . .  24  9.37 

I».  S.  VnugUn,  R- 1 .  25  1  025 

Win.  >1.  Batt.  Mass....  .  17  1126 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  25  1125 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  17  1104 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . . .  31  1106 

John  'A.  Lunelle.  Conn., .  55  1475 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Conn .  32  1256 

F.  S.  Clmpln.  Mass .  26  1351 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Muss .  21  1355 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns,  N.  Y . .  30  1191 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  It.  I.... .  54  1389 

The  Orchards,  Mass .  37  1500 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  21  997 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  36  1339 

Aftou  Farm,  Vt .  20  1158 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.  H .  31  3345 

E.  P.  TTfeher.  .lr..  Mass . . .  4)  1247 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  25  1264 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  28  1139 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  45  1238 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  19  1317 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  19  906 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  *9  jlJJ 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  a}  JL32 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  4a  laOi 

Leo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn.... . . .  41  1285 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  ., .  38  JJbi 

F,  M.  Johnson.  Maine . .  36  1266 

Holly woodJFarm,  Wash .  *8  J565 

A.  R.  Hall.  Conn .  34  4b 

W.  E.  Atkinson, Conn .  49  1184 

Buck  Egg  Farm,  N.J . ••••  42  Jj*90 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  37  1208 

A.  P.  Bob! nson ,  N.  Y  •  •  . .  42  1306 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  51  1L0 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. .  <•  }*jjj 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  1 .  3  *  }209 

Jack  Trevetban.  N.  J .  41  1335 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  41  95b 

John  K.  Roemntr,  N.J .  23  767 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  31  1382 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Muss .  .  43  15-2 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  45  1439 

Goorgo  Phillips,  Conn.  . .  Jj  995 

Riverside  Poultry  Form,  Pa .  *7  1129 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y.. .  47  JIJ, 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen.  Conn .  38  1101 

Tnneiewold  Farm,  L,  1 .  36  1102 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  52  1181 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 42  1436 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  31  1000 

Eigenranch  &  DoWinter.  N.  J .  52  1099 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  50  ll2o 

Pcm  I'nnii  . .  38  1330 


From  the  time  your  Waterloo  Boy  goes 
on  its  first  job  you  will  recognize  it  as  a 
real  farm  helper.  It  is  always  ready  for 
work — never  tires — works  day  and  night 
on  any  job  within  its  power. 


Waterloo  Boys  Meet 
Every  Farm  Need 

You  can  get  Waterloo 
Boys  in  2,  3  and  fi  B.  P. 
gasoline  type  and  2,  3,  5, 
7,  9, 14  and  25  H.  P.  kero* 
sene  type — there’s  %  sire 
to  fit  your  needs. 


For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  the  small -sized 
Waterloo  Boy  will  pump  your  water,  churn, 
wash,  grind,  spray,  separate  the  cream — thus 
relieve  you  or  the  women  folks  of  jobs  that  take 
time  and  muscle.  The  larger  sizes  will  grind 
your  feed,  fill  the  silo,  saw  the  wood,  shell  corn — 
do  all  this  work  when  you  want  it  done  and  save 
you  money  besides. 

Waterloo  Boys  are  smooth-running,  long-last¬ 
ing  engines. 

Simple  in  design;  easy  to  understand;  high- 
grade  materials  used  throughout;  parts  subject 
to  greatest  wear  are  hardened — wear  resisting. 
Adjustments,  easily  made,  are  provided,  assuring 
smooth,  dependable  and  economical  operation 
for  years  to  come. 

Perfectly  balanced — no  vibration  at  any  speed. 
Magneto  equipped  —  dependable  ignition  and 
easy  starting  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Sight  feed 
lubricator;  grease  cups;  spring  cap  oilers,  all  easy 
to  get  at;  simple  mixer  fuel  strainer;  governor — 
speed  easily  changed  while  engine  is  running — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  refinements  on  these  better¬ 
running,  longer-lasting  engines. 


See  Your 

John  Deere  Dealer 

Ask  him  to  show  you 
how  easily  the  Waterloo 
Boy  starts,  how  smooth- 
1  y  it  runs,  how  well  it  is 
built.  Write  us  tor  liter¬ 
ature  that  tells  all  about 
them.  Simply  ask  for 
Package  EA-8  37. 


DEERE 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  aS 

Hatched  from  one  of  the  highest  producing  strains  in  the  Eastern  States,  average 
production  1200,  April  and  May  Pallets,  1921  hatched.  144  eggs  November  to  July. 
Raised  on  free  grass  range.  Thousands  sold  yearly  and  never  one  returned.  Guarantee 
to  please.  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best  you  can  buy. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


la  order  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  going  to  send  out  '25.000  chicks  at  a 
■acrifiee.  We  want  you  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Why  1 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
25.000  chicks  for  immediate  shipment.  25  chicks  <3  07.OO;  50  chicks  (o>  013.00;  100  chicks  @  025  OO; 
500  chicks  0  0120.00.  Hatching  eggs,  02  per  15.  Bai  led  Rocks.  R.  1  Reds.  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  012  per  100.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Semi  money  order  or  check. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Trenton  Junction.  NEW  JERSEY 


Feeding  Fowls;  Alfalfa  Inoculation 

1.  We  have  been  feeding  wet  mashes 
to  chickens,  about  one-third  table  scraps, 
two-thirds  laying  mash,  in  morning. 
Should  it  he  fed  morning  or  uooti,  and 
why V  2.  Some  of  our  chickens  are  sick; 
weak,  comb  black,  craw  is  very  hard. 
3.  Will  inoculation,  1  mean  the  dirt  from 
the  field  where  Alfalfa  grows,  if  dry 
enough  to  drill  out  of  phosphate  side  of 
drill,  do  as  well  as  spread  broadcast  on 
ground  for  seeding  new  fields?  w.  H. 
Felton,  Del. 

1.  I  do  uot  know  that  it  makes  any 
very  real  difference  whether  a  moist  mash 
is  fed  in  the  morning  or  at  noon,  though 
T  think  the  general  preference  is  for  mid¬ 
day  feeding.  A  full  feeding  of  mash  in 
the  morning  would  tend  to  discourage 
great  activity  upon  the  purt.  of  the  chicks, 
since  they  would  start  the  day  with  full 
crops,  and  this  would  he  objectionable. 
Hard  grain  feeding  at  night  is  preferable, 
ns  hard  grain  is  not.  as  quickly  digested 
as  is  mash,  and  does  not  leave  the  bird’s 
crops  empty  over  quite  so  long  a  period, 
doctor  look  at  them,  and  lie  2.  It  will  be  best  to  keep  these  hens 
never  seen  anything  like  it  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  until 
ising  boric  acid  solution  nud  they  recover,  or  die.  though  I  do  not 
argyrol  in  the  eye.  T  have  think  from  your  description  that  they  are 
ill  about  200  affected,  and  affected  by  any  communicable  disease. 

,e  had  it  the  longest  now  are  gi  Noil  taken  from  old  Alfalfa  fields 
M'y  hard,  yellow  substance  for  ^  purpose1  of  inoculating  new  ground 
the  membrane  in  the  upper  Khou1tl  not  be  dried  out  and  exposed  to 
ve.  and  by  usiug  gentle  pres-  sunlight,  as  such  drying  and  exposure 
iye  this  enn  be  removed.  will  probably  weaken  or  kill  many  of 

•  Y.  MRS.  F.  S.  tin*  bacteria  in  the  soil.  The  best  method 

ks  have  what  is  probably  a  of  inoculating  new  ground  would  un- 
■rhal  inflammation  of  the  doubtedly  be  to  strew  freshly  obtained 
’  the  eves  (conjunctivitis),  soil  from  an  old  field  upon  it,  and  ittime- 
is  always  the  danger  that,  to  diately  harrow  it  in.  thus  protecting  the 
n  flam  mat  ion.  there  mav  be  bacteria  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
infection  of  roup.  If  not  This  can  he  done  at  time  of  seeding  in 
ed.  the  part  of  the  flock  that  one  operation.  200  or  300  lbs.  of  soil  per 
pecial  susceptibility  to  the  acre  being  sown  broadcast  ahead  of  the 
M  he  nlneeil  hv  itself  until  drill.  M.  It.  D. 


Merrythought  Farm.  Conn 
M.  J.  (Juackenhush.  N.J... 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Willannn  Farm,  N.J . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn 
George  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Total . 


Sturdy  pullets  hatched  from  famous  high- 
quality  Rosemont  breeding  stock  and 
grown  on  free  range.  Hardy,  active, 
money-making  birds  that  will  please  you. 

ROSEMONT  ANCONAS 

Well-developed  pullets,  from  a  heavy-laying  line 
of  this  breed  that  is  fast  becoming  viopular. 

Eight  weeks  old . Each,  51.25 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks  old . ..Each,  51.50 

ROSEMONT  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  number  of  ready-to-lay  pullets,  early 
March  hatched,  vigorous  and  healthy,  raised  at 
Rosemont  for  profitable  winter  laying.  Each,  52.50 

Order  direct  from  thin  advert iscitltnl. 
encloetui }  money-order  or  check .  Bui 
order  early. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


3516  123803 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  u  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  markot,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  tor  this  purpose.  They  have  size.  shape, 
type  ami  vigor,  and  when  matured  ara 
heavy  producer*  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  Is  n  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
f  i  i  mi,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layer*. 

Cockerel*  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  8odus,  N.  Y. 


KENT  BARRED  BLOCKS 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 

at  reduced  prices  during  July  and  Aug,  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  GazeilOVia.  N.Y, 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  and  May  Batch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  are  A meriea'a  Oldest  and  (irciit- 
,»t  Laving  Strain.  Bred  (or  Eggs since 
1  880,  with  records  up  to  32.",  egga  in  yr. 
And  KI  OUT  NO  W  is  your  chance  to  get 
them  at  about  one-third  regular  prlcaa. 
16  page  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25e. 
J  W  PARKS.  BaiY  •  Altoona,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


-f— »  A  PY  BROILERS .  0  7  per  100 

5.  C  W.,  BR.  LEGHORN..  8  per  100 

CL!  [  P  If  ROCK  .  10  per  100 

■»  ■  IV  REDS  AND  MIN0RCAS...  11  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  100%  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

FRANK  NACE  R.  2  McAUstervltlo,  Pa. 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1005 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1007. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres;  eight  room  house:  good 
barn,  large  chicken  house,  two  colony  liousea, 
hogpen,  two  cows,  two  horses,  50  yearling  liens, 
three  incubators,  wagons,  harness,  farming  im¬ 
plements;  $1,500,  COON'S  &  WEAVER,  Cherry 
Valley,  X  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five-acre  home,  10-room  bunga¬ 
low,  furnace  heat,  water  in  kitchen;  barn, 
pigpen,  henhouse,  chicken  house,  orchard,  plum 
trees,  strawberries,  raspberries;  four  miles  from 
station;  on  a  nice  road;  price  $750.  F.  J. 
HAItTOM,  It.  D.  3.  Cherry  Valley,  X.  V. 

IV  A  XT  to  buy  or  rent  modern  equipped  dairy 
farm;  would  consider  managerial  position  eu 
salary  or  percentage  basis;  experienced,  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  1473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAXTED — To  buy,  a  dairy  farm,  all  stocked, 
ready  for  business;  small  payment  down; 
balance  contract;  I  am  married;  American,  age 
43;  family  of  six  growing  boys,  all  farm  bred; 
farm  not  over  1  (Ml  miles  from  Xew  York  t’ilv; 
what  have  you  to  offer?  Address  ADVERTISER 
1444,  ear,-  Rural  New -Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR.  EEXT — lu  American  village, 
Dutchess  County,  year  round  camp,  Wildaere; 
no  surface  water:  hilly:  old  cottage,  six  rooms, 
attic,  cellar,  new  roof :  views;  secluded,  hot 
isolated;  three  miles  lake ;  railway;  $1,1100:  $500 
cash  down;  spot  cash  $::0u  total.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1443,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — The  Yarnall  Fruit  Farm;  1*3  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  County,  l*a.;  4(1  miles 

west  of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  l’otts- 
town;  750  apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  uiutiy 
in  bearing:  13  acres  peaches :  two  tons  grapes 
yearly:  strawberries,  pears,  ^perries,  raspber¬ 
ries.  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance: 
apple  crop.  15  acres  corn  anil  all  other  crops 
included;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres  wood 
land;  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  machin¬ 
ery,  new  Fordson  tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  nt  $15,000;  Imme¬ 
diate  possession,  F.  II.  YAItXALL,  1134  lligl 
Street,  Pottstown,  I'a. 

FOR  SALE — Ohio  farm  of  47  acres;  orchard; 

suited  fur  poultry;  immediate  possession; 
$5,  (MW.  Address  BOX  152,  I'oinr,  Pleasant 

W.  Va. 

WAXTED — Few  acres  land,  with  brook,  in  grain 
section.  Western  Connecticut :  must  lie  reason¬ 
able.  Address  BOX  373,  Middletown.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Fifty  acres  of  land;  10  acres  of 
pasture,  remainder  mowing  lots;  possession  at 
once  Nj  Its.  WILLIAM  ROE,  Rock  Tavern, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

1  ILL  ARE  FARM  —  (13  acres;  on  State  road; 

buildings  good;  One  location;  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  bare  farm  or  cqulpned;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  GFY  EIURLRCRT,  liarpersville,  X.  Y. 

MILLING  PrSIXESft— Will  sell,  regurdU  <s  of 
intrinsic  value,  to  set  lie  estate  of  G.  0.  Mae. 
Plierson,  Kell  known.  Wug  established,  real  go¬ 
ing  business-  and  property  at  Round  Valiev  Mill, 
near  Lebanon,  X.  ,T. :  convenient  to  C.  R.  R.  and 
L.  V .  it.  R. ;  nine-room  house,  new  furnace; 
four-story  two-burr  mill;  good  water  power: 
nine  outbuildings;  2d  acres:  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition:  good  patronage;  protected  territory;  4!t 
miles  from  Xew  York.  II.  L.  Mn.-I'HFUSON. 

Glen  Ridge,  X.  ,1.  LEROY  MacPIIERSOX. 
Lebanon,  X.  ,1,,  Administrators. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Near  Brat.tleboro,  Yt.;  (W- 
nere  farm;  large  barns;  fully  equipped;  7- 
rooBQ  dwelling;  dairy,  equipped;  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats  potatoes,  corn;  beautifully  situated; 
produce  marketable  in  Immediate  vicinity:  terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  3,  Vest  Brattleboro, 
Yt. 

TO  LET-  .Money,  rout  or  on  shares,  a  commer¬ 
cial  milk  form,  consisting  of  between  (WO  and 
700  acres,  with  stock  and  tools;  three  teams.  75 
milk  cows,  two  Empire  milking  machines.  Ford- 
son  trnetor.  with  all  tools;  125  tons  of  bay  in 
the  barn:  five  sets  of  buildings:  plentv  of  wood, 
fruit,  etc.;  50  acres  of  ••ills  and  45  acres  of 
ensilage  corn:  will  give  the  right  man  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity;  farm  is  situated  in  the 
southern  tier  of  Xew  York  Stale:  give  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  City 
Hall  Station,  Xew  lurk  City. 

FOR  SALE  —Three  farms,  14  to  45  acres;  price 
si. 100  to  $3,200:  write  for  particulars. 
ALFRED  BLACKBFRX,  Greensboro,  Mil. 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Western  Xew  Y'ork  dairy 
farm:  lid  acres;  fully  equipped.  Address 
Box  201,  Rush  ford,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SAT.E  -Bungalow;  10  rooms,  two  baths; 

1 '  _>  acres;  all  kinds  fruit,  berries;  garage; 
henhouse,  150  chickens:  id  miles  to  Now  York; 
no  agents;  owner.  SCHLITT,  Harrington  Tark, 

X,  J. 

WANTED — Country  home  or  small  farm;  com¬ 
muting  distance  from  New  York  City;  West¬ 
chester  County  preferred:  good  house,  at  least 
six  rooms  imd  bnth;  enough  ground  to  raise 
everything  needed;  give  description  nnd  price. 
ADVERTISER  1437,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  — ISO-io  re  Eastern  Colorado  ranch; 

fair  improvements;  fenced  and  cross  fenced; 
30(1  acres  in  paslnre,  125  In  rye.  the  rest  in  corn 
and  feed;  price  $25  per  acre,  including  all  grow¬ 
ing  crops:  half  cash;  remainder  on  good  terms; 
also  stock  nnd  Implements  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms.  It.  H.  RAMSEY,  Kckley. 
Yuma  Co.,  Col. 

FOR  SALE — 88  acres,  48  of  which  is  good  hard 
wood;  good  eight-room  house ;  good  ham. 
ADVERTISER  1463.  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 

WAXTED — Country  store,  with  living  rooms, 
suitable  fyr  general  merchandise.  II. 
1IO HORST.  8ld«  Webster  Ave„  Xew  York  City. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  sale;  2otl  acres;  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  situate  four  milrs  from  Bing¬ 
hamton;  farm  includes  stock,  tools  and  retail 
milk  route:  new  hams  and  silo,  built  in  1920. 
For  lull  particulars  and  terms  address  G,  H. 
GRATSIXGKU,  Conklin,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -HP.,  acres  good  land  (would  ili- 
videl:  new  house,  large  rooms,  fireplace,  fur 
naee.  well,  garage;  near  Lakewood.  X.  .1.:  good 
mad:  gardens:  suitable  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
1449.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  RENT-  large  plainly  furnished  rooms  for 
light  housekeeping,  with  use  of  kitchen,  to 
adults  only:  Eastern  Maine:  near  shore  and 
lake-  very  healthful.  ADVERTISER  1450.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAT.E  -223  acre  fruit,  truck  and  Poultry 
Lmn.  bordering  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  Eastern 
shove  of  Maryland:  beautiful  location:  :lsh. 
oysters,  etc,:  100  acres  under  cultivation;  eas- 
safe.is  loam:  1. 000,000  feet  timber :  price.  In¬ 
cluding  Stock  and  tools,  $15  (MX);  easv  terms. 
Address  BAY  SIDE  FARM.  Shelltown,  Md 


FARM  WAXTED — -Small,  to  rent;  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable;  give  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1425.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

180  ACRES — On  boulevard;  12-room  house,  hot 
and  cold  water,  furnace  heat,  bath;  large 
barn,  silo,  18  cows,  three  horses,  vehicles,  im¬ 
plements,  crops,  milk  route;  oil  for  $7,500; 
$2.50(i  cash;  balance  10  years.  C.  X.  FIELD, 
Mill  Village.  X,  H. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 83  acres:  well  Watered; 

poultry  or  dairy:  stocked;  $8,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1450.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  or  truck  farm:  about  8’i 
acres  under  Skinner  irrigation:  local  market; 
one  hour  from  New  York;  good  Income;  total 
about  nine  acres.  ADVERTISER  1440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Blue  Hen  or  Wishbone  incubator; 

state  ago.  size  and  price.  I.  M.  JOHNSON, 
Ickesburg,  Ba. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
126  pieces,  2  lbs,  net.  postpaid.  $l';  sold  in 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
TV.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

HONEY— Pure  extracted,  00-lb,  cans,  5  and  10- 
lb.  pails:  new  crop  clover:  let  us  quote  you 
price  on  your  needs-  by  mail,  prepaid  in  3rd 
zone,  10  llis.  clover,  $2.13;  buckwheat,  $1.90; 
all  prices  subject  to  market  conditions;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 
X.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  third  zum-; 

clover,  5  lbs,,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1; 
10  lbs.,  $1.9(i;  special  prices  on  quantity  lots 
WALXPT  OP.CHARD  FARM,  Ithaca,  X  T. 

75  SECOND-HAND  INCFRATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C.  M  LAFVEB,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa. 

WANTED— A  good  grain  reaper.  What  you 
got?  Give  full  details,  make  and  price  in 
first  letter.  F.  WEIDEMA.  Westover,  Md. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 


WANABROOK’S 

Annual  Offering  of  Selected 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS, 
PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year,  250  choice 
Cockerels  and  1,600  choice  Pullets  have  been 
saved,  100  of  the  Cockerels  and  300  of  the  pallets 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
iroru  1,800  layers  which  have  passed  several 
eulUtigs  and  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not.  early  monitors  or  market  calls)  are  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

25  chicks  50  chicks  100  chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00 

Special  Prices  for  lots  of  500  and  1000. 
Mail  orders  TODAY.  Prompt  shipment 
and  sale  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Box  O.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Cockerels 

From  Pen  in  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
Won  first  last  yeai.  Leading  pen  this  year.  Pedi¬ 
gree  with  each  bird.  Only  a  few  for  sale.  Prices 

reasonable.  F.  J.  LOVELAND,  Kia  On  Farms.  New  City,  N.  V. 


I  mimic  LAYING  leghorns 

LESHER  S  WYCKOFF  Strain 

Summer  sale  of  Cocks,  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Df  TV  f  PTC  March  and  April  hatched,  ,'rtiy  White 
■  lllil.r,  I  Leghorns.  JOO  White  I  tricks.  Pure 
bred,  free  ran  ge  stuck.  A2  each 

ARTHUR  ABRKCHT  Firnringdalc,  tt.J. 


FOR  SALE—  Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Inspection  cordially  invited, 

BAl'VILLE  FARMS*. 


PULLETS 

Bayville,  N.  J. 


null:  also  No,  3  tr 
little  used,  almost 
munlcute  with  s 
needing  a  huge 
TER.  Hall.  N.  T. 


:  Buckeye  power  ditcher, 
ert  shape:  glad  to  coin- 
co-operative  association 
r.  MARVIN  T.  FOR.S- 


S.  C.  WHITE  Dill  I 

Leghorn  r’ULL 

Bred  Inn  high  record  stuck, 
lieaohv  liirds. 


■Tp  BARRON- 
•  |  \  HOLLYWOOD 
« I W  STRAIN 

.  - -  Vigorous,  snappy, 

ic  kind  that  pay  a  prollt ,  Fullintur- 
lualRin  on  request.  PIHEwOOu  routT»TF*RM.Ul.»o«d.«.  i- 


FO It  SALE — Fresh 


AROEE'S 

PERfECT 

EKIN 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm 

500  12-weeks-oid  pallets  at  81.25  each.  Clean, 
_  healthy  stock  from  heavy  laying  strain. 

ARTHUR  II  PENNY.  Mattituck,  L.  I  .  N.Y. 


IVAXTED  —  Market,  for  Guernsey  cream  from 
purebred  herd,  produced  under  best  sanitary 
conditions.  Address  Manager,  PROBASCO 
FARM,  Flcnungfon,  X*.  J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Direct  Voting  strain,  March  hatched,  free  range 
grown,  M.25  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  _  Stockton,  New  jersey 


C  ATSKIT.L  MOUNTAINS  grown  cauliflower  for 
side;  also  need  n  few  more  customers  for 
high  testing  milk  in  40-nnqrt  orders.  HII.L- 
CRUFT  FARMS.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


White  Laghorn.Cockerels  Vi^^TtVA 

wka.  old,  Croiu  trap-nested  stock.  Records,  170-200  Sires' 
pedigrees.  270.  Square  deal.  Mm  hi,  eOHUOS,  «i»b,  \.y. 


W  A.  X  T  E  1) 

350  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Stale  age  and  price.  ADIRONDACK  POULTRY  FARM,  F*r«m«rt,  N  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25.  postpaid,  P  O.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette 
Lake,  X.  Y. 


Pullets — White  Leghorn  | 

That  Lay  and  Live 

6,  10  aud  12  weeks — or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  and  high  egg 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  2i)0  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


SR  W  I  aoknrnR  Yearling  hens  with  an  excllcnt  egg- 
■  ’’•Lu&nurnS  Joying  record  und  full  of  vigor,  at 
31.50  each,  ih.ni  os.  old  pullet.--,  nice,  husky  hi  ids.  at  Rl.75 
each.  Vigorous,  full  nf  pep. cockerels,  at  $1.5((ewh.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PINEBftQOK  FARM,  lake.iod.  N  J  Route  1 


FOR  SAIESSKSWES  PULLETS 

UROUKslIFL  POULTRY  TARO,  Bye.  »w  York 


/^IJI/^LF  O  Koeiis.  lie;  Kens.  Wyan- 
L  v  1~1  I  Y^rVal  daises.  Minorca*  l?c’; 

**X-'A*‘K*'  Leghorns,  lOe;  Mixed.  8c! 
Rush  Order.  Last  Hutch  Aug.  17,  Guarantee  arrival. 

Reliable  Hatchery.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


l/L|  H  ■  j«li  ■  BUALITY  CHICKS 

Big  Demand  for  December  Broilers 

^  in  December,  broilers  bring  top  juries  because  they're  scarce— too  few 
....  baby  chicks  are  started  at  ter  .Inn  But  H  i  iipot  Quality  Summor-Hatohed 

Lhicks  note  and  leap  those  extra  profits  yourself.  Posts  little  to  start.  ,  _ 

....  „  _  2S  SO  100  soo  tooo 

u..  Rik.  or  itrii,  Leghorn*  *«.(»<•  A5.25  #10.00  947.56  $95.00  ‘V 

7.T5 


JJ  h..  Bit.  or  Br n.  Leghorns  *8.00  #5.25  *li 

““c.red  Rocks  .  8.75  (5.75  l: 

W  hite  Ruck.  «r  R.  1  Red.  4.00  7.75  1. 

n  hile  VI  >nuduUc» 

-  ..... .  4.00  7.75  1 

Mixed  Droller  <  l,|cL- .  2.50  4.50 

SPECIAL  MATING 

While  Leghorns—  Pen  8...  4.00  7.75  II 

Iturred  Rock. .  4.75  9.25  1: 


100 

010.00 

13.06 

15.06 


500 

$47.50 

(12.50 

72.50 


lOOO 
$  95.00 
120  UO 
140.00 


72.50 

85.00 


140.00 


shlprwd  P»r«  |  Port  cirpaid  and  -air  delivery  of  full  count  cuaranteed  auy where  within  1200 
uiiius.  b«nd  clurck,  money  order  or  /ptfistered  letter— emmot  be  sent  C.  O.  Da 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  I  ?  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


1^..  I.  H.  FTJTjT  iETS  ibrSale 

150  March  and  April  hatched,  healthy  and  of  A-l 
laying  strain;  farm  rnuge:  mixed  combs.  Also 
cockerels  at  81.50  each.  Fash  with  order. 

THE  HANOVER  FARM  LaGrangevilie  N.  Y. 


-aa  L>.a.e.Y  l  Ulr  It/llf.  1  UlUiUDl  JIIUJJI 

syrup.  $2,50  gnllim:  10-lb.  ,-nn  sugar.  $3 
satisfaction  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BER 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


ETS  and 
YEARLING  HENS 

8-  C.  "W  HITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81.25  each.  High  unit ty  stock  of 
tiie  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Semi  for  circular 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N  Y 


FUR  SALE  —  Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  (me  C0-lh.  can,  $9;  two  flO-lli.  enns, 
3111.80;  f.  o.  h.  Holgate,  O.;  3-1b.  pail,  $1.10; 
lu  Hi.  pail,  $2,  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone. 
NOAII  BOIIDNER,  Holgnte.  O. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  pressure  canning  outfit;  l'j 
hn.  boiler,  two  retorts,  tomato  scalder.  pipe 
fillings:  also  six-ton  platform  scale;  all  praeti- 
i  nil.v  new.  C.  IV.  WESTER  VF.LT,  Englislitown, 
X.  J. 


CHI 


7  cts. 


3-  C.  W.  aud  Brown  Leghorns.  8c  Ban  Rocks. 
10c.  N.  V  R  I  Reds,  lie.  Black  Miuorcos,  11c. 
Broilers.  7c  each.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1.000  lots. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  X.  NACE,  McAlisterville,  I'a.  R  No  5 


M  ANTED — Good  board  on  real  farm  for  wife. 

anywhere:  also  place  for  20  chickens:  state 
terms,  particulars,  nt  once.  BOX  230,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  R.  I. 


Winter  Layers 


Selected  LT  ility  Stock 


Barred  lOOOPlllletS  ^  °  '  k 

$1-50  (2  weeks  old  $1.50 

Heavy,  husky,  friendly,  Buttermilk  fed  youngsters. 
K fused  on  outs  nnd  clover  in  our  orchards.  We  have 
h»d  good suci-t-a  witii  them,  so  can  offer  them  ut  this 
knock-out  price.  Mint  sell  to  make  room.  Order  early 
from  thif  adv.  Special  Price  on  100  or  more. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock,  Md. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Wowill  have  about  1800  five  months  old  S.  C. 
VV.  Leghorn  PULLETS  for  delivery  about 
•Sept.  15.  We  have  fur  immediate  delivery  about 
4U0  Yearlings  at  82.00  each  (now  layiug)  and 
about  400  two-year  old  breeding  stock  (also 
laying )  at  81.75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
now  live  mouths  old  at  84.00  each.  All  these 
birds  have  been  especially  raised  by  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


c>Ai  Kir  1CK  for  $27)0.,  or  trade  for  automobile, 
brand-new,  complete*  Universal  electric  farm 
light  plant;  1  ikio  watts,  32  volts,  large  battery. 
JOHN  WAGNER,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Five  ears  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  hnv  ready.  W.  A 
WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

M  AN  FED  —  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  incubator. 
ROBERT  C'H  KISTPPHKL.  Holland,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — llrnn  Duplex  sprayer,  refiller.  Novo 
engine  with  magneto,  150  gallon  tank.  10d  ft 
hose,  spray  gun.  ete, :  everything  like  new:  rea- 
sonnble.  A.  A.  T1ECHE.  Dalton,  O. 

F(>R  SALE — Stock  nnd  fixtures  in  country  store; 

Schoharie  County.  X.  Y. ;  postuflice  connect i-fl : 
only  store;  good  stand.  ADVERTISER  14t4. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I‘OR  SALE — Vi-ton  Ford  truck;  completely  over¬ 
hauled;  excellent  condition;  open  ■  7(4'  hox 
with  call,  curtains  and  windshield:  Custom 
built:  nearly  new;  owner  getting  heavier  truck; 
Big  Bull  tractor  outfit  for  belt  or  field  work: 
bargain;  wilt  handle  thrasher,  , -utter  ,.r  saw- 


^  etmes  exchanged.  LOWELL  GORDON,  Glen, 

Quality  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Orpingtons 

Early  hatched  cockerels  snd  pullets.  Ready  for 
$how]ug,  ah 4i  birds  to  reserve  ror  breeding.  Some 
of  this  season  s  breeders  at  half  price,  including 
tunny  winners.  Secure  healthy  foundation  Mock 
that  will  lay  and  pay— it’s  bred  in  them. 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  R.  D.  2  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Pill  I  FTC 


PULLETS  ALL  SOLD 


We  have  all  the  orders  for  8-10  weeks  old  pullets 
that  we  c.-m  fill  fur  this  season.  We  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  8-10-12  weeks  old  S.  C.  W.  COCKERELS  for 
breeding,  bred  from  certified  males,  mated  to  yearl¬ 
ing  hens  not  certified  at  82  each  or  6  for '810. 
Also  10-12  weeks  old  Cockerels  bred  from  certified 
nimes,  mated  to  certified  hens  at  $2.50  each.  We 
also  offer  1  and  2-year  old  hens  for  breeding  at 
82.25  each,  in  lots  t*.  50  or  more  82,00  each 
,  V  CORN  I!lt8  I'Ol  LTItV  FARM 

L.  .T.  W  BED  A  Sox,  Drops,  Itnllnton  Spn,  \.  y. 


PURE  BRED 
SINGLE  COMB 
White  LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


for  September  delivery,  five  months  old,  82.25 
each.  luO  or  more  at  82.00.  Yearling  Hens, 
81.25.  Order  front  this  advertisement. 

FISHER  BROS.  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


JPULLETS  IT  or  Sale 

One  thousand  Choice  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullers,  ten- 
wi;s.-old.  SI. 25  each.  They  are  bred  for  eggs.  Quirk 
delivery.  SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM.  R  D.  No.  I .  Rulocly ,  Mil 

□  III  |  CTC  Scvci  si  thuiisiuiil  vigorous  March 
■  I  mid  April  batched  birds  from 

high  laying  i.meutuge  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  1. 
Reds,  B.  P  Rooks, W  Wyaudottes,  B.  M i nor Atiooniui. 
1’riocs  ivosonxWe.  Oaten  Farina.  Bov  loo,  Clj  de,  N.  Y. 

1^8  III  |  CT  March  Hatched, Mixed  put- 

f*  U  t  I  lets:  $120  per  100;  $65  per 

■in,  42s  per  Z0.  Also  Rocks, 
lteds  and  Wyandoitc,  April  hutched.  *20  per  Poren. 

H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pi. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  BREEDERS 

Pure  Barren  Strain:  very  heavy  layers.  $175  per 
100.  t’laraben  Coart  Faria,  Koslyu.  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

BA  DV  "'bite.  Brown.  Block  I-eghorns  #1S:  Barred 
a  D  I  Rock,  t: .  l.itrds. St*;  Wtatv  AVyundcttrs.  Anco- 
rUIflfC  nas  3(8.  l.vaKec  n  request.  K0SELAWN  PQUL- 
CIUL/&J  Tay  FABM  A  HATCHERY.  OUsville.  Pi  Dspt.S 

Blnc-k  Jersey  Giants.  Mid.  young  stock,  reasonable. 

Eggs.  *2.25.  Lewis  Compton,  Dias  Creek.  X.  J. 

SIM6U  pi  lAV  MINGDCfl  Yearling  l  ocks.  65.06. 

COMU  DLAuR  mmUlfUA  N.  G.  PETERS,  Gren  Kills,  S.  I. 

^  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Barred  aud  VS  bite  Ruck.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  7c.  und  up.  Special  prices  oil  large 
lots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  2,  McAiisierville,  Pa. 

SIvlllan  Buttercup  Fultct s  4  mouths  old.  63  each. 
ItKTlLKlMUU  Kt-t  l.uu  <11*  V  inrissd.  X.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

MAMMOTH  F EKIN'  mw 

GIANT  KOUEN  |_)  1C  C  K  W 
INDIAN  KUNNEK  W 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  •.  Mi.  S*  Phosnlxvllla,  Pa 


America's  S  t  a  n  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKiNS  ISHP.N.Y. 


Capons— Pskin  and  Wild  Mallard  Bucks 

once.  All  tl rat-  ass  fow  ls.  SOCK  CLIFf  Fifth  Brooucillc.  Pi. 

Whitfl  P.hin««A  Ropoa  Kttla  flue  S  year  breeders,  A  fe- 
MIC  UlllllCoo  UCg3B  mnles,  1  male.  1st  check  $30  i it kes 
thoiu.  W1LLET  KANDAU.  North  River,  V  Y. 

RABBITS  I 

BO.GIAX  HARES  and  BLACK  GIANTS.  21  up. 

MxcGUlHK  -  Ne>y  in  hh*m.  Nkw  HAarsHiBE 
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‘Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  12,  1M22 


The  Phillips  Drag  Saw  Manufacturing 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  induced  me 
to  send  them  $113  for  their  1021  drag 
saw  outfit.  After  waiting  nearly  three 
months  I  received  an  outfit,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  please  find  in  toy  letter  to 
them,  which  is  herewith  attached.  I 
shall  be  grateful  indeed  to  you  for  any 
assistance  that  you  may  be  able  to  ren¬ 
der  me  in  bringing  this  concern  to  time. 
Thinking  that  it  might  facilitate  your 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  I  have  en¬ 
closed  their  letters  and  pamphlet,  and 
the  cheek  I  paid  them  with.  1  feel  that 
as  I  am  asking  assistance  of  The  R. 
X- Y.,  the  square  deal  paper,  I  shall  get 
the  best  of  service.  f.  s.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  purchaser  contends  that  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Drag  Saw  Manufacturing  Company 
sent  him  a  used  outfit,  which  he  described 
as  being  worn  out,  and  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  service  from  it.  lie  says 
the  job  was  assembled  with  rusty  nails 
for  cotter  pins;  that  the  clutch  is  worn 
out.  and  that,  the  engine  has  not  sufficient 
compression  to  perform  any  work,  Iu  a 
letter  to  tfie  subscriber,  in  response  to 
his  complaint,  the  company  admitted  that 
the  machine  had  been  used  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  The  claim  is  that  the  saw 
was  used  only  “several  hours  one  day,” 
but  this  statement  does  not  correspond 
with  the  purchaser's  description  of  its 
condition.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  a  new 
outfit,  and  being  unsatisfactory  and  in 
the  purchaser’s  opinion  worthless,  we 
have  asked  the  Phillips  Drag  Saw  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  to  accept  the  return 
of  the  outfit  and  to  refund  (ho  customer’s 
money.  This  the  firm  refused  to  do,  and 
having  no  financial  responsibility  (the 
company  is  given  no  rating  by  our  com¬ 
mercial  agency)  the  purchaser  has  little 
prospect  of  securing  redress  through  the 
courts,  oven  though  the  expense  of  such 
a  process  was  not  prohibitive.  Wo  are 
printing  this  history  of  the  transaction 
■for  the  guidance  of  other  readers  in  their 
dealings  with  this  firm. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  sigued  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  'instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigued  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


I  received  a  threatening  letter  from  the 
Wolf  Mercantile  Agency  of  Cleveland,  O., 
stating  that  they  were  making  a  draft  on 
me  for  $17. 50  through  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hudson,  which,  if  not  paid,  will 
be  turned  over  to  their  attorney.  This  is 
a  case  where  one  of  the  numerous  paint 
concerns  iu  Cleveland  sent  me  30  gallons 
for  n  half  barrel,  and  1  remitted  for  25 
gallons  as  half  barrel,  and  wrote  them 
that  the  balance  was  here  subjec  t  to  their 
orders,  so  that  if  said  draft  comes  in  I 
will  not  pay  it,  and  will  pay  a  good  law¬ 
yer  rather  than  be  flim-flammed  by  them. 

New  York.  W.  S. 

Here  is  a  reader  who  does  not  propose 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  paint  sharks. 

It  is  a  deliberate  scheme  of  this  class  of 
paint  sales  agents  to  get  country  people 
to  sign  an  order  for  a  half  barrel  of  paint. 

The  order  blank  is  silent  as  to  how  many 
gallons  constitutes  a  half  barrel.  The 
buyer  usually  expects  to  receive  10  gal¬ 
lons.  In  this  case  the  Acorn  Refining 
Company  states  in  a  letter  now  iu  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  compromise  that  “a  half  barrel 
runs  all  the  way  from  35  to  40  gallons.’’ 

We  will  show  the  statement  false  by  the 
testimony  of  five  houses  of  unquestioned 
reputation  and  standing  in  the  trade.  We 
quote : 

A  barrel  of  paint,  is  usually  under¬ 
stood  to  contain  50  gallons,  although 
sometimes  they  run  as  high  as  55.  If  the 
manufacturer  merely  mentions  a  barrel, 
be  refers  to  50-gadon  quantity, 

Half  barrels  are  half  that  quantity,  or 
25  gallons.  There  are  also  30-gallon  bar¬ 
rels,  which  can  be  supplied  at  the  half¬ 
barrel  price  per  gallon. 

A  barrel  as  at  present  understood  m 
the  paint  trade  holds  from  50  to  53  gal¬ 
lons.  In  old  days  we  used  to  have  half 
barrels  holding  25  to  32  gallons,  but  they 
have  gone  out  of  use,  and  we  now  have 
kegs  holding  10.  15  and  20  gallons.  As 
all  paints  are  sold  by  the  gallon  and  not 
by  the  barrel  or  half  barrel,  the  capacity 
of  the  container  is  not  a  vital  feature. 

Our  full  barrels  contain  approximately 
50  gallons  of  paint,  and  the  half  barrels 
approximately  30  gallons  each. 

The  barrels  contain  anywhere  from  45 
to  00  gallons,  and  half  'barrels  approxi¬ 
mately  25  to  30  gallons. 

Our  standard  barrel  of  roof  paint,  wood 
or  steel,  contains  approximately  50  gal¬ 
lons.  or  steel  half  barrels  30  gallons,  wood 
half  barrels  ranging  from  25  to  30  gal¬ 
lons. 

It  is  therefore  established  that  in  the 
paint  trade  50  gallons  is  recognized  as  a 
barrel  and  25  gallons  -a  half  barrel.  If 
the  order  specified  the  number  of  gallons 
there  would  then  be  no  deception  about 't, 
and  as  usual  with  this  class  of  houses 
when  they  run  against  a  man  who  knows 
his  rights  aud  will  fight  for  them,  then 
an  effort  is  made  to  compromise  the  case. 

Acorn  Refining  Company  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  this  subscriber’s 
place  and  getting  the  14  gallons  excess 
shipment. 

Would  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  a 
company  called  the  Equitable  Syndicate 
Royalty  Company,  main  offices  at  Musko¬ 
gee.  Okla.?  It  seems  that  all  lauds  sold 
to  au  oil  company,  the  owner  receives 
one-eighth  of  all  oil  produced,  and  this 
company  buys  one-half  of  the  owner’s 
one-eighth,  which  is  one-sixteenth,  and  as 
long  as  the  wells  are  productive  they  get 
one-sixteenth  of  the  production.  What¬ 
ever  amount  of  money  you  put  iu  they 
guarantee  3  per  cent  a  month  on  invest¬ 
ment.  To  illustrate,  if  you  put  in  $500 
you  draw  $15  per  month.  F.  o. 

New  York. 

Such  claims  are  sufficient  to  brand  the 
proposition  “a  get-rich-quick”  scheme. 

Why  should  anyone  sell  oil  lands  that  are 
sure  to  make  profits  like  that? 

clean  (to  avoid  au.v  muss  in  the  house) 

I  received  my  pay  for  the  case  of  eggs  and  when  the  machine  is  brought  back 
after  I  sent  the  receipt  to  you  to  collect,  and  put  together  they  have  found  a  mnn- 
and  thank  you  ever  so  much.  I  do  not  her  of  parts  (hat  were  bent  or  worn,  so 
see  how  yon  can  do  so  much  for  nothing,  have  replaced  them,  and  your  bill  comes 
If  all  farm  papers  v  ould  expose  these  to  several  dollars  more.  I  have  recently 
swindlers  ns  you  do  they  would  be  a  been  swindled  out  of  $12  this  way,  so 
lit  lie  more  scarce.  G.  A.  E.  wish  to  give  a  warning  to  others. 

New  York.  Connecticut.  mbs.  n.  J.  b. 

Wo  simply  do  not  count  the  cost  of  We  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  this 
this  kind  of  service  to  subscribers.  It  woman  who  has  been  swindled,  with  view 
is  a  pleasure  to  recover  money  due  farm*  to  heading  off  the  fakers  when  they  reach 
crs.  Wo  are  not  always  successful ;  but  some  other  farm  community.  Farmers 
if  shippers  would  look  up  the  standing  cannot  ho  too  cautious  about  trusting 
of  produce  houses  before  making  ship-  strangers  prowling  around  country  dis- 
ment  fl  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  loss  tracts  presenting  one  slick  scheme  or  an- 
would  be  avoided.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  other.  This  sewing  machine  repairer 
always  glad  to  furnish  this  information,  seems  to  he  a  new  breed  of  trickster. 


TF  THINKING  of  building  or 
^  putting  in  some  improvem  ;nts, 
"Mr*  his  acquaintance  is  valuable.  He 

can  furnish  you  special  ALPHA 
Service  Sheets  and  Bulletins  full  of  illustrations,  sketches 
and  building  suggestions  covering  practically  all  types  of 
permanent  cement  construction. 

He  can  also  give  you  a  104-page,  illustrated  Handbook, 
ALPHA  CEMENT — How  to  Use  It,  that  tells  how  to 
proportion,  mix  and  place  concrete,  how  to  build  water¬ 
tight  construction,  how  to  figure 
quantities  of  materials,  how  to  build 
forms,  reinforce,  etc. 

Get  this  useful  ALPHA  CEMENT  liter-  X?  fi 

ature  and  keep  in  mind  that  hourly  tests  /  \\\ 

at  every  ALPHA  plant  enable  us  to  guar-  ra  n  « 

antee  every  bag  of  ALPHA  CEMENT  to  I  Kr 

meet  standard  specifications. 

^He  guaranteed  3 
^v~  PORTLAND  i 


I  had  the  following  experience  with 
John  Q.  Adams,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y.  I 
saw  the  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
1  sent  $8  for  a  ben  turkey,  and  got.  a 
fowl  right  back.  It  was  very  small  and 
not  all  feathered  out.  but  I  said  nothing. 
Along  towards  Spring  it  began  to  look 
and  act  like  a  gobbler,  and  l  wrote  him. 
No  answer.  Now  it  is  surely  a  gobbler, 
and  all  I  had  was  my  old  gobbler;  have 
no  hen  at  all.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  me. 
About  two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  Mr. 
Adams  and  said  if  lie  would  send  me  a 
nice  hen  or  my  money  I  would  send  this 
one  back,  but  no  answer.  G,  m.  c. 

New  York. 

Dir.  Adams  ignores  our  letters  regard¬ 
ing  this  deal.  Sending  a  gobbler  instead 
of  a  hen  turkey  may  have  been  an  error, 
but  we  can  see  no  excuse  for  ignoring  the 
complaint.  The  only  conclusion  to  draw 
from  the  transaction  is  that  Mr.  Adams 
is  not  a  desirable  man  to  deal  with  by 
correspondence. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

EASTON.  PA. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohio 
Plants  at  Cementon,  N.Y.  Jamesville,  N.Y.  Alpha, 
N.J.  Manheim,  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 
La  Salle,  Ill,  Ironton.  Ohio,  Bellevue,  Mich. 


MARK 


Farmers  of  New  England,  NewYork  and  NewJersey 

*rfP  ~a Apply  for  Loans  Now 


TF  YOU  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
A  next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October,  1922 
the  sooner  the  better.  This  will  permit  the  Bank  to  examine 
the  property  this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow 
on  the  ground. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest  rate 
— S%%.  Funds  are  available  for  first  mortgage  loons  on  improved 
farms  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  i9  from  that 
business. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

The  federal  land  bank  of  Springfield,  mass. 


I  enclose  herewith  circulars,  etc, 
by  Jackson  Company  mid  Atlantic  1 
Company.  In  1916  I  answered  a  j 
and  iri  reward  I  got  a  lot,  of  wl 
paid  for  deed.  Through  the  comp 
paid  taxes.  Now  before  I  pay  ni 
would  like  your  advice  if  it  is  wort! 
thing  or  not.  A.  £ 

Virginia. 

Of  course  a  lot  secured  in  this 
oau  have  little  value.  The  schem 
been  exposed  a  number  of  times. 


Lonir-term,  low-rnta, 
ra.iy- payment  Loans 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


BY  USING  IngersoII  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Tclli  all  about  1'ulnt  and  Fainting  Tor  Durability,  Valm 
tblo  Information  FltER  TO  Tot’  villi  Sample  Cauls. 
Write  me.  DO  KNOW.  I  WILL  SAVF.  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  In  Amerlra— Eetab.  1849 

0.  W.  IngersoII,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1  his  oUU-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


ITD-  PLAIN-  V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STILL  MARKET 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bot  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $4-1  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  if  possible)  to  SI  PRR1NTENOLN 
LETCH  WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thlclls,  N-  V . ;  Rock¬ 
land  County. 


WANTED — Woman,  young  or  middle-aged,  with¬ 
out  children,  as  cool;  and  general  utility  house* 
worker;  interview  and  references  required:  good 
room,  pleasant  surroundings;  handy  to  cities  of 
Capitol  district,  51  MICNAND  UOAD,  Albany. 
N.  Y. 


YOU  Nil  MAN  wanted  on  farm  for  general  farm 
work;  state  wages  and  experience.  RICHARD 
IIE/.F.L,  JR..  Old  wick,  N.  J. 


A  STEADY  position  on  poultry  farm  for  a  clean, 
hard-working  young  man.  not  afraid  of  hours; 
$30  a  month,  board  mid  room,  with  good  chance 
of  advancement  if  you  make  good.  MARVJl  IS 
POULTRY  l-’A KM.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  for  general  farm  and 
orchard  work:  state  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  98.  I.ialltbgo,  X.  Y. 


FARM  .MAN AG HR — Wanted,  at  once,  first-class 
man,  capable  of  managing  gentleman’s  l."00- 
aetv  estate  man  experienced  In  farming.  st"ek 
and  upkeep  desired:  give  age,  experience,  fare 
ily,  wages  expected.  OFFIUE  MANAllEU,  Item- 
lilc  Hall.  Remlik,  Ya. 


WANTED — Reliable,  middle-aged,  white  couple, 
Protestant,  without  children,  on  gentleman's 
all  year  country  home,  30  miles  from  New  York; 
all  convenience's;  family  of  three:  man  for  gar¬ 
den  and  generally  useful  indoors  and  out; 
woman  good  plain  cook  and  general  housework; 
no  lauudrv;  satisfactory  wages:  permanent 
position,  with  cottage,  for  right  people.  Write 
at  cnee,  stating  wages  wanted  and  sending 
references,  to  GEltRGE  ti.  ldkMANfe,  R.  1 . 
1),,  .Spring  Valley.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  and  experienced  single  man 
on  small  dairy  farm;  milk  route;  good  home 
and  good  money ;  references  required.  Address 
II.  W.  ItRlTJ.AND.  Carthage,  X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN' — A  position  is  open  for  a  compe¬ 
tent  man.  single  pgeferretl,  who  will  interest 
himself  in  building  up  a  small  herd  of  purebred 
(iuernse.vs;  must  u  liners  land  feeding,  some  A, 
R  work  and  the  fitting  of  animals  for  local 
fair;  give  lull  particulars  regarding  experience 
and  salary  to  start  until  ability  is  demonstrated. 
Address  OWNER.  Box  7,  Station  X,  Xcw  York, 
X.  Y. 


i_ _ _ _ > 

WANTED — M4tt  and  wife,  or  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  used  to  the  country,  for  a  country  place; 
position  permanent ;  wife  wanted  for  cookiug, 
and  general  housework;  man  to  care  for  garden, 
lawn,  poultry,  cow,  horse  and  furnace;  must 
furnish  satisfactory  references;  only  reliable, 
trustworthy  people  need  apply.  T.  H.  MET- 
Tl.ER,  East  Millstouc,  X.  J. 

- - 

WANTED — Herdsmuu  with  experience  in  certi- 
tied  dairy;  must,  understand  machinery,  so  as 
to  operate  refrigeration;  capable  of  handling 
men;  married,  and  wife  willing  to  board  three 
milkers;  Guernsey  herd;  $100  per  mouth,  with 
bouse  and  garden:  open  now;  call  if  interested. 
DEERE  ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Fa.  M. 
H.  MacCaUuni,  Manager. 

WANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  with  or  -without 
children;  woman  to  board  men;  everything 
furnished:  no  washing  or  chumborwork;  $40  per 
month;  mail  for  milking  and  general  farm  work; 
only  capable,  intelligent  people  please  reply: 
house  furnished,  or  if  no  children  can  live  In 
mailt  house;  wages  for  man  $60,  UL8TEEDORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN,  roltahlc  single  men  wanted  for  milkers 
on  certified  dairy;  10-hour  day;  15  cows  to  the 
man,  and  good  wages  with  liberal  treatment. 
ADVERTISER  1-118.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN  wanted  fbr  farm  work  on  large 
up-to-date  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  in  rase 
of  emergency;  every  day  milking  may  not  be 
required;  $Ml  and  board  to  healthy,  robust  men. 
ADVERTISER  1419.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

-  - - - 1 

WANTED — A  live  youtlg  man  of  good  habits. 

from  l(t  to  22  years,  for  genernt  farming, 
that  is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  la 
purebred  Holstein-Frleslan  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Blacksmith  for  repair  shop  on  farm, 
operator  for  Holt  tractor,  truck  and  unto  re¬ 
pair  men.  SEABROOK  COMPANY,  Bridgeton. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  genernl  farm  work: 

one  who  can  milk  preferred;  Ulster  County. 
ADVERTISER  1428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Farm-raised  boy  for  chores  on  small 
place;  one  who  milks;  wages;  one  Who  desires 
an  education;  good  home.  JOHN  D.  LINCOLN, 
Washington  Street,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

- - - i 

MOTHER  and  daughter  seek  a  reliable  motherly 
woman  to  help  In  a  pleasant  country  home 
near  New  York;  every  comfort  and  km  I  Treat¬ 
ment;  one  who  will  be  a  pleasant  companion; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  1440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

MALE  HELP  WANTED — Experienced  ox  team¬ 
ster,  single  man,  on  a  Massachusetts  farm: 
general  farm  work  and  milking;  age,  wages  ex 
fieeted.  ADVERTISER  1442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  GARDENER— Must  have  general  hor¬ 
ticultural  knowledge,  experience  live  stock 
nnd  poultry.  Answer,  stating  experience,  where 
last  employed,  salary  expected,  nationality, 
number  in  family;  furnished  rottnge  provided. 
ADVERTISER  1489.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMERS — No  college  gradu¬ 
ate  need  apply;  man  that  olio  handle  horse 
nnd  milk;  farm  Is  sltuat/'d  in  Broome  County. 
New  York  State;  equipped  with  Empire  milking 
machine*,  tractors  and  all  other  labor-saving 
devices;  $50  per  month  for  married  man,  good 
house,  with  range  nnd  chunk  stove;  wood  cut 
and  delivered;  potatoes  and  milk;  $80  per  month 
for  single  man.  board,  room,  etc.:  rapid  ml 
iiliieoment  if  can  qualify.  A.  C.  MATHKWSON. 
009  World  Building,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  barn;  must 
be  good  milker.  ADVERTISER  1432,  care 
Rurnl  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  first-class  experienced  outside 
fruit  foreman,  able  to  organize  anil  handle  a 
large  number  of  pickers:  employment  August  23 
to  September  23,  possibly  longer;  also  several 
snbforrmen  to  handle  small  picking  gangs;  state 
age,  experience  and  salary  desired  hi  first  let¬ 
ter.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn, 
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WANTED — •Woman  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  position  on  farm;  no  laundry; 
wages  $35  monthly;  no  objection  to  one  small 
child;  referem-i-a  in  first  letter.  MltS.  J.  I'* 
HARRISON,  New  Units,  X.  Y, 

WANTED— Married  man  ns  assistant  foreman 
on  dairy  farm  of  251)  acres  carrying  5u  bead; 
must,  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  farming, 
making  milk,  handling  and  repairing  all  farm 
implements  and  capable  of  taking  charge  and 
directing  men  and  not  afraid  to  work  with 
them;  house,  garden,  milk  and  fuel;  good  wages 
and  advancement  tu  right  man;  give  fullest 
details  in  first  letter;  steady,  ADVEUTISER 
1434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  caretaker  for  country  home. 

near  Cleveland,  0.;  must  be  familiar  with 
farm  work,  care  of  orchards  and  clearing  of 
woods;  references  required.  ADVERTISER. 

1431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Itclinhle  married  man,  experienced 
farmer*,  must  tic  willing  worker.  ADA'ER- 
TISKTl  1433,  care  Rurnl  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Farmer;  German  preferred;  fruit 
and  vegetable  farm;  not  much  stock;  house, 
privileges  unit  permanent  position  for  honest, 
industrious  man;  state  wages,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1430.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  AV ANTED  who  wish  to  earn  $36  per' 
week  at  gardening  and  general  housework  fur 
family  of  three  on  small  farm.  "Westchester 
County;  no  attention  paid  to  applications  unless 
refereiues  nre  given.  ADVERTISER  1472,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  wife  on  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  partly  furnished 
hotlse,  hoard,  fuel,  light  and  $50  month. 
ADVERTISER  1467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  A  woman  with  two  children  (or 
more)  of  school  age  to  do  housekeeping  for 
small  family  during  the  Winter:  a  reasonable 
salary  will  he  paid:  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1461.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  matt  on  small  farm;  eight  cows, 
two  horses;  small  delivery  route;  must  be 
good  milker,  honest,  clean  and  obliging:  $35  per 
month,  board  and  room:  comfortable  AVinter 
job,  not  heavy:  state  full  particulars.  C.  F. 
HILL,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  .MAX  WANTED— September  1:  exper¬ 
ienced;  liiiddb*  age.  commercial  poultry  plant; 
Ford  driver.  BOX  27,  Thiel  IS,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — By  September  1,  couple  with  no 
children,  who  have  lived  on  a  farm  and  wish 
to  continue  doing  so:  roust,  understand  milking 
and  general  farm  work;  place  of  50  acres.  Jn 
Westchester  County,  38  miles  from  New  York 
City;  small  unfurnished  house,  milk,  garden  and 
vvVioil  for  fuel  supplied:  state  wages  un/1  ex¬ 
perience,  with  references.  ADVERTISER  J453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  private  estnte;  must  l>e  man  with  exper¬ 
ience;  good  wages  to  right  man;  rarin  10  miles 
friuil  Pittsburgh.  I'a.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1451,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  on  private  estate,  near  I’itts 
Imrgh,  Pa,:  good  wages  to  right  man:  state  ex¬ 
perience  in  llrsr  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  reliable  single  man  for 
general  farming;  year  round  job  to  right 
party.  ELLIS  T.  HOUGHTON.  Victor,  X.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED  on  AVestchestor  County  farm 
mi  September  1;  man  to  assist  farmer  with 
chickens  and  vegetable  garden;  wife  to  keep 
house  and  cook  for  owner’s  family,  who  spend 
abottt  three  months  each  year  on  the  farm: 
wages  $75.  ADVERTISER  1447,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  all  year 
position,  to  take  charge  of  farm;  house  rent 
free;  man  musi  tie  thoroughly  competent; 
w.minn  slightly  useful  Summer  months;  location 
Jersey  seashore.  Apply  GEORGE  W.  COCKS, 
241  West.  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  Farm  foreman,  middle-aged,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children  preferred;  farm  on  Long 
Island;  50  acres  under  cultivation;  must  be 
Thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  farmer, 
honest,  willing,  reliable  nnd  agrpenble;  wife 
neat  housekeeper,  willing  to  hoard  two  or  three 
men  in  season;  rotroge,  aU  improvements;  only 
those  With  elean  record  and  appreciative  of  good 
home  with  pleasant  surround  lug*  need  apply; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1445.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

AVANTED — Position;  practical  farmer  as  work¬ 
ing  manager:  thoroughly  experienced;  Sept. 
1:  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1288,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER— Open  for  en¬ 
gagement,  September  or  October;  successful 
in  the  rearing  of  chirks,  egg  production  aud 
breeding  of  high  producers:  work  with  my  head 
and  hands:  produce  results:  only  first  class 
proposition  offering  full  charge  considered;  ref¬ 
erences  that  stand  the  acbf  test  to  those  who 
mean  business;  married:  American:  no  children; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1337, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  private  estate 
to  take  eare  of  horses  by  Hollander,  82  years 
of  age;  one  year  in  this  country.  ADVER- 
TISKR  1397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  superintendent  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  September  or  October  l:  long  successful 
experience  in  orcharding,  gardening,  farm  crops, 
stock,  poultry,  lawns  roads,  et>\;  all  modern 
machinery;  exceptional  references:  give  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  you  have  ami  full  particulars. 
W.  M.,  Box  316.  Purdy  Station,  N.  Y, 

YOUNG  college  man  wishes  permanent  position 
on  farm,  best  references.  S.  J,  LEA  Y,  920 
Avenue  St.  John,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  MAN,  American,  Protestant,  desires 
position  on  farm:  experienced  both  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  pruetienlly  as  working  manager  Of 
modern  poultry  plant;  capable  of  managing 
small  general  farm  having  poultry  as  its  major 
enterprise;  married ;  references.  220  NEWARK 
AVENUE,  Bloomfield.  X.  J. 

WANTED— Position  by  American  as  working 
farm  manager  or  herdsman;  married;  age  25: 
best  of  references;  write  details,  P.  0.  BOX 
8511,  Granville,  N,  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Honest,  reliable,  refined 
couple  as  caretakers  or  housekeepers  on  estate 
or  private  place;  mini  handy;  wife  good  cook; 
country  preferred;  will  travel.  H.  H,  care 
Backert,  Box  41.  Route  1,  Saugerties,  N,  Y. 


CARPENTER— American,  Protestant,  married, 
20  years  old:  houest  worker,  no  loafer;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  un  poultry  buildings,  barns, 
implement  houses,  etc.;  run  design  and  erect, 
forms,  concrete  work:  reasonable  hours  and 
pay;  available  at  once;  educated,  no  habits,  de¬ 
pendable:  please  give  details.  ADVERTISER 
141,9.  care  Rural  Xew-Y<  riser. 


WANTED — Position,  September  1.  farm  tnana 
ger;  life  experience,  practical  and  scientific. 
D.  ('.  L.xnSLKY,  22  Elm  Street,  Newton,  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  J. 

- - - 

i’OULTK YMAN — Fifteen  years'  practical  exper 
iencc;  expert  on  chick  ratsing  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  cun  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  (no  children).  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  salesman  for  large  fruit 
anil  poultry  farm,  within  30  miles  of  New 
York  City,  will  establish  retail  route;  by  ener¬ 
getic  and  ambitions  young  man.  age  23;  refer¬ 
ences  and  security:  can  use  own  truck;  write 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1429,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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GERMAN  FARMER,  recently  landed,  33,  single, 
life  experience.  thoroughly  capable,  seeks 
stendy  employment  with  prospects;  unable  t'» 
speak  English.  ADVERTISER  1427.  rare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOREMAN,  married,  wants  position  after 
August  23;  thoroughly  experienced  with  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  handling  men  and  all  kinds 
of  live  stuck.  ADVERTISER  1420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Single  man.  farm-raised, 
age  27.  willing,  energetic,  excellent  habits, 
desires  an  opportunity  to  make  a  permanent 
connection,  with  a  real  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  on  a  large  commercial  or  estate  poultry 
farm;  two  years'  practical  experience;  I  am  not 
a  college  graduate,  but  a  good  conscientious 
worker;  can  run  truck  tractor  or  any  kind  nf 
modern  farm  machinery;  give  full  details  iti 
first  letter,  with  iiieulinu  of  wages  pa|d.  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  etc  JAMES  B.  BIRD,  Mercer- 
viile,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  0. 
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LIVE  WIRE  poultry  manager  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  gardener,  19  years’* 
experience  in  all  branches  of  the  profession, 
to  take  full  charge;  can  handle  help;  under¬ 
stand  motors  arid  machinery;  in  years  in  pres¬ 
ent  place;  married;  age  38;  best,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — American  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  30  years  old,  educated:  practical  ex-  | 
pcrlence.  active,  using  m.v  head:  handle  crops, 
stuck,  poultry  or  cattle  and  any  machinery,  also 
men:  all  repairs:  if  you  need  some  one  who  will 
get  results,  is  dependable,  having  no  habits,  ts 
unquestionably  honest,  if  you  have  a  good  and 
permanent  place,  please  give  details;  available 
at  once.  ADVERTISER  1468,  care  Rnral  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  15  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  thorough,  practical,  is  open  for  first- 
class  proposition.  ADA  ERTISER  1466,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  expert,  mechanic  ns 
chauffeur  or  truck  driver  on  Long  Island:  ref 
erence  from  present  employer.  ADVERTISER 
1463,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker, 

- 1 

ONE  MAN  or  two  wants  position  as  test  cow 
milker  nr  herdsman;  good  references:  wages 
$75  to  $100.  ADVERTISER  1471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — liy  man  with  family,  position  ns 
herdsman  or  general  farmer  on  up-to-date 
farm;  references  from  former  and  present  em¬ 
ployers.  C.  X.  CONKLIN,  Pomona,  N.  Y, 

FARMER,  married  (no  children),  wishrs  posi¬ 
tion  ou  private  place;  understand  poultry-: 
handy  with  tools;  September  1  or  13.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1462.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Estate  or  farm  manager 
would  like  position  on  private  estate  or  farm: 
married,  middle-aged.  American;  strictly  sober, 
honest  and  economical;  thorough  and  practical 
in  all  branches:  many  years’  experience:  a  man 
with  proven  ability;  A-l  references.  P.  O.  BOX 
(2)3.  Westbtiry,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

poULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  aU 
branches,  desires  position;  start  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  1437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  f2,  married,  twy>  children,  position  ns 
working  manager,  caretaker  or  night  watch¬ 
man  on  a  private  place  where  a  hard-working, 
painstaking  and  honest  man  is  needed;  diversi¬ 
fied  farming,  purebred  cattle,  dairying,  care  and 
upkeep  of  a  gentleman’s  estate;  open  September 
1,  or  before  if  desired;  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences,  ADA’ERTISER  1456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  or  working  manager  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  September  or  October;  experienced  tn 
dairying,  stock  raising,  general  farming  and  cr- 
chnriling;  utiiicrstand  rotation  of  crops,  soil  im¬ 
provement,  care  nnd  feeding  of  live  stock  and 
poultry,  make  good  butter,  test  milk,  understand 
farm  machinery,  gas  engine  etc.;  am  handy 
with  small  tools  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work; 
married:  age  29:  American;  technical  training; 
would  like  salary  and  percentage  nr  profit- 
sharing.  ADA'ERTISER  1455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MECHANIC  —  Fully  capable  and  cxiterieneed 
mechanic  on  auy  and  all  possible  machinery 
about  a  large  and  up-to-date  farm — tractors", 
ears,  trucks,  milking  machines,  dairy  machin¬ 
ery.  electrical  Work,  pipe  fitting  anil  rnrpentry: 
honest,  no  habits,  dependable;  educated  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant,  married,  30  years  old;  please 
give  details.  ADA’ERTISER  1470,  care  Rurul 
New-Yorker, _ 

WORKING  MANAGER  for  estate:  Protestant, 
American,  age  42,  married:  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  Training;  20  years  in  this  line  of  work:  I 
can  furnish  yon  with  No.  1  products  of  your 
dairy,  garden,  poultry  yards  aud  orchards,  pro¬ 
duced  In  an  economical  and  effleiewt  manner, 
keep  the  grounds  and  surroundings  neat  when 
absent  you  can  feel  your  Interests  well  eared 
for;  wages  required  $125  per  month,  with  usual 
perquisites.  ADA  KRTISKK  1434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  1291;  reliable,  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  successful  In  all  branches:  ege  pro¬ 
ducer;  guarantee  results;  managerial  ability. 
BOX  5,  Oakdale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Position  ns  manager  or  Working 
foreman  on  farm,  dairy  or  poultry  plant;  sin¬ 
gle;  American  ADVERTISER  1448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  carpenter  and  nil  around  mechanic, 
expert  on  suburban  wu t •  r  works  and  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  of  modern  estates,  clean  In  every 
wav,  American,  desires  to  hotter  himself:  What 
have  you  to  offer:*  Address  ADA  ERTISER 
146tt.  care  Rurnl  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SMALL  FARM  in  village  for  sale.  For  details 
write  MEST1CK.  Higganum.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  t.wo  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.30  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years.  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLFTT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  furnished  cottage,  with  barn, 
one  acre  of!  ground;  on  mniu  road,  between 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Balieton  Spa.;  price  *1,800. 
Address  J.  McGOI'Gfl,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  FARM— On  Lincoln  Highway;  three 
miles  from  Princeton:  %  mile  to  village;  two 
houses,  12  and  5  rooms:  suitable  for  chicken 
raising,  nursery  or  roadhouse;  price  $16,000. 
EDWARDS.  170  East  75th  Street.  New  York. 


FARM — 120  acres;  located  in  prettiest  section 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.;  six  miles  from 
Flemiugton;  fine  nine-room  house;  large  good 
barn,  grain  house*.  4  large  chicken  houses,  nearly 
new:  other  buildings;  eight  acres  good  timber; 
10  acres  meadow :  large  stream:  balance  land, 
level,  smooth,  has  hail  best,  of  care;  owner  has 
retired;  must  sell:  one  of  the  biggest  hargains 
in  Hunterdon  County  at  $7,000.  JOS.  I).  WIL¬ 
SON,  Route  1.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


50  ACRES  of  fertile  farming  land;  State  roail; 

high  school;  one  mile  from  (wo  railroad  sta¬ 
tions;  10- mom  dwelling;  good  outbuildings: 
large  shade  trees.  73  frr.it  trees,  American 
Protestant  neighbors;  write  for  description  and 
price.  OWNER,  Box  120,  WaUkill,  X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  place;  300 
ft.  off  State  road;  about  f|0  acres,  level,  fer¬ 
tile  soil;  good  water  and  buildings:  house .  10 
rooms,  hath,  hot  water  beat,  electric  lights, 
hardwood  doors  throughout:  price,  direct  from 
owner,  *12.300.  Including  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
crops,  equipment;  located  close  to  village.  U> 
miles  below  Kingston,  over  Stare  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  price  lielit:  terms.  For  fall  descripti*  n 
write  FRED  CHESLEY,  R.  D.  V  Putnam.  Conn. 


POULTRY  FARM— Near  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  23 
acres;  460  Leghorn  layers.  1.250  Leghorn  an  I 
White  Ruck  pullets,  excellent  stock:  six  broode* 
and  colony  houses,  two  large  laying  houses,  all 
fully  equipped;  total  Winter  capacity  1.200 
birds:  six-room  cottage,  barn,  feed  house;  other 
outbuildings:  eleerrie  light  throughout;  price 
$9,500;  cash  $4,500:  rest  mortgage.  Further 
details  from  ADVERTISER  1400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM — Near  Chatham;  110  acres;  76  tillable. 

14  in  wood;  brooks,  springs;  10- room  house; 
with  or  without  stock,  tools.  A.  S,  McI'HER- 
SON,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tliree-room  house.  26x22:  two  acres 
of  land.  Address  J.  B.,  Box  119,  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  2S6-acr<>  fruit  and  dairy  farm: 

2.500  apple  trees;  productive  feldspar  quarry: 
near  large  markets:  very  fertile  soil:  tractor, 
stone  crusher,  tractor  plow  included;  $14,000 
takes  all-  sold  on  account  sickness.  ROBERT 
L.  TEMPLIN',  Route  2,  Powningtown,  Pa 


DAIRY  FARM — 170  acres;  near  Rome.  N.  Y.: 

will  sell  hare  or  fullv  equipped.  Inquire 
WILLARD  EVANS,  Route  3.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

400-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  $5,000;  good  build 
ings:  within  two  miles  of  station;  previous 
owner  accumulated  over  $75,000  from  it:  must 
be  sold.  M.  L.  SMITH,  Marathon,  X.  Y. 


127-ACRE  FARM:  65  tillable.  35  acres  wood; 

two  brooks;  excellent  buildings;  near  State 
road,  store,  church;  40  acres  early  potato  land; 
only  $3,600;  terms:  also  cheap  farm.  R. 
STEVENS,  Sehuylerville.  N,  Y. 


WILT  BUY  OR  RENT  village  borne;  about  two 
acres:  must  have  accommodations  for  560 
Leghorns;  New  York  or  New  England;  state 
terms  nnd  all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1416, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


40-ACRE  FARM — Suitable  tor  poultry  farm  or 
bungalow  colony:  four  miles  from  Woodstock, 
eight,  miles  from  Saugerties:  on  good  road:  has 
brook,  spring  and  well.  Address  J.  ALBERT 
CASS,  Rox  111,  R.  3,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


SETTLING  an  estate  makes  possible  a  good  land 
hnrgaln:  Marshall  County.  Northwestern  South 
Dakota:  all  rich  black  loam,  suitable  for  mixed 
or  grain  farming  or  dairying:  graveled  State 
road:  four  to  nine  miles  to  good  railway  town: 
part  of  old  military  reservation  recently  opened 
after  leasing  many  years  only  for  cattle  ranch¬ 
ing:  much  yet  in  virgin  sod.  just  right  for 
breaking  and  profitable  fluxing,  which  usually 
pays  large  part  of  first  cost;  280  and  640  acres 
at  $60:  406  acres  at  $70:  on  beautiful  lake,  long 
time  payments,  over  28  years.  828  EIGHTH 
AVENUE,  Brookings.  S.  D. 


WANTED — Small  farm  eight  to  20  acres,  with 
or  without  buildings;  near  good  road;  in 
southern  half  of  Connecticut:  state  size  and 
price  first  tetter  ADA'ERTISER  1424.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  FARM  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain:  60  acres;  about 
one-half  creek  bottom,  mostly  in  meadow; 
300  or  000  cords  storewood  on  upland:  8-room 
house,  good  ns  new;  fair  bam;  good  horse  and 
harness,  two  good  wagons,  one  pleasure  sleigh, 
good  as  new:  one  good  cow:  all  for  $2,300:  good 
never-failing  water:  reason  for  selling,  old  age — 
82.  ADVERTISER  1423,  cnee  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  rent  n  farm  (80-120  acres) 
on  lease;  about  2-4  miles  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion:  with  all  necessary  huildlngs  and  With 
privilege  of  buying.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1422.  *-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  location  for  commuter's  or  country 
home;  48  miles  from  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  67  acres;  two  family  10-rviom  house; 
poultry  plant;  main  road  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia:  many  attractive  features:  cause,  ill 
health :  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  1421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Cl -Acre  farm:  fine  location,  in  fit. 


Lawrence  County:  good  11-room  house:  horse 
and  cow  barns,  granary,  ice  and  henhouses.  106 
apple  trees,  24  milkers,  bull,  4  heifers  12  years!. 
3  horses,  hens,  pig,  etc.;  3  acres  potatoes.  2 
acres  sweet  corn.  1  acre  shell  beaus,  plenty  hay 
for  40  head;  other  business  reason  for  disposal: 
for  quick  sale  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  1438. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


$1,000  WU  1,  BUY  about  10-acre  bungalow  or 
factory  site,  where  yon  can  have  railroad 
switch  an/I  water  power;  the  best  of  land:  it 
will  sell  all  of  25  acres,  buildings,  stock:  rea¬ 
sonable;  t.wo  tulles  station;  110  out.  Owner. 
LOUIS  THIELE.  Lacka waxen,  Pa, _ 

FOR  SAL E — Most  attractive  farm,  poultry  or 
general  farming,  near  New  York  City;  build 
ings  and  very  extensive  equipment  virtually 
new;  complete  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  1436. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1005 


Don’t  lose  $500— saving  $50 


You  can’t  buy  a  furnace,  use  it  awhile  and  throw  it 
away.  Yet  people  do  buy  inferior  furnaces  simply 
because  the  price  is  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  less 
than  the  ANDES — only  to  lose  many  times  that  amount 
in  repairs  and  bigger  coal  bills.  That’s  the  reason  we 
want  you  to  carefully  compare  the  ANDES  with 
other  makes.  We  want  you  to  understand  why  the 
ANDES  costs  a  little  more  because  it’s  worth  a  lot  more. 

For  example  take  the  cI{adiators  In  the  Andes  they  are  firmly  se- 

In  many  furnaces  these  are  made  cured  in  a  solid,  heavy  bed- 
of  steel,  because  it’s  easier  to  use  frame.  They  can’t  rust  in  place 


The  IV a  ter  Pans 

in  the  Andes  are  unusually  large  to 
give  the  amount  of  moisture  to  the  air 
so  necessary  to  good  health. 


The  Fire-Pot 

Notice  the  thickness  of  the  fire-pot. 
Also  note  the  corrugated  surface  which 
gives  additional  heating  surface. 


or  break;  and  they’re  easily  re¬ 
movable. 

GI\[ext  take  the  JVaterpans 

In  most  furnaces  there  is  a  single 
inadequate  pan  which  cannot 
possibly  furnish  the  moisture  to 
the  air  required  for  good  health. 

In  the  Andes  there  are  tiro  7 
gallon  pans,  with  over  400  inches 
of  evaporating  surface.  Five  times 
as  big  as  the  pans  in  most  fur¬ 
naces.  They  are  needed  to  give 
the  right  humidity.  Yet  how 
many  furnaces  beside  the  Andes 
have  them?  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  Andes  superiority  of 
design  and  construction.  a 

Remember !  S. a 


steel.  In  the  Andes  they  are  cast- 
iron.  Cast-iron  radiates  40% 
more  heat  than  steel.  Cast-iron 
resists  rust  better  than  steel. 
Cast-iron  radiators  outlive  steel 
by  many  years.  Those  are  the 
reasons  the  Andes  has  cast-iron. 
Then  the  heat  travels  through  a 
complete  circle  in  the  Andes  radi¬ 
ator  (see  cut  of  radiator).  This 
means  a  great  deal  more  heat 
than  the  ordinary  radiator  gives 
with  only  a  half  circle  of  “fire- 
travel.” 

Or  take  the  Qrates 
In  most  furnaces  they  are  simply 
hung  from  supports;  they  break 
easily;  they  rust  in  position  and 
cause  endless  trouble. 


The  Radiator 

Note  how  the  “fire-travel'’  is  a  comptil « 
circle  so  that  every  bit  of  heat  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  smoke  and  gases. 
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The  Grates 

Andes  grates  are  set  in  a  heavy  solid 
frame  which  eliminates  breakage  and 
grates  are  easily  removable. 


We  'want  you  to  compare 
the  Andes  with  other  makes 

“Consider  service  above  price.  Make  a  se¬ 
lection  based  on  durability,  economy  of 
fuel  and  attention  required  for  operation. 
Examine  the  joints  to  see  that  proper  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  contraction  and 
expansion,  see  that  the  castings  are  well 
made,  free  from  blow  holes,  cracks  and 
other  imperfections." 

Andes  Furnaces  offer  you  bigger  value  for 
your  money  and  we  are  glad  to  publish  the 
whole  truth  about  furnaces  because  we  can 
afford  to  do  so. 

We  have  prepared  a 

Furnace  Score-Card 

to  help  you  in  comparing  other  furnaces 
with  the  Andes  and  selecting  the  best  for 
your  use.  Send  for  this  score-card  today ! 
Inspect  the  Andes  at  your  dealer’s.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

Phillips  &_  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  better  cooking — ANDES  Ranges 
JVrite  for  details 


*  e  eufiiK  driVEM 


Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 
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The  Farmers  and  the  Railroad  Strikers 


WE  are  often  asked  why  the  farmers  are  not 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  railroad  workers 
in  their  strike  for  retention  of  wastes.  Some  of  the 
labor  union  leaders  seem  to  he  surprised  thal  farmers 
and  country  people  do  not  immediately  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  strikers,  and  iiiHuence  public  opinion 
in  their  favor.  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  about  this  after  his  experience  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  convention  ?n  Washington  last  Spring,  for  the 
issue  was  clearly  presented  to  him  there.  The 
farmers  of  the  country 
generally  feel  that  they 
have  been  forced  into 
deflation  of  prices  for 
their  products  and  labor, 
while  in  other  lines  of 
industry  laborers  have 
been  aide  to  hold  their 
war  wages  to  a  large 
extent.  The  farmers 
feel  that  60  minutes' 
work  at  farm  labor 
must  have  the  same 
value  us  an  tour's  work 
in  the  shop!  When  dur¬ 
ing  (lie  war  prices  for 
farm  products  were  fixed 
by  the  Government  the 
income  from  the  farm¬ 
er’s  labor  was  cut  down. 

While  the  fanner  saw 
the  injustice  of  this 
plan  of  boosting  extrav¬ 
agantly  the  wages  of  all 
other  workers  and  fix¬ 
ing  prices  so  as  to  keep 
his  labor  price  down,  he 
supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  did  not  strike  or 
curtail  production,  but 
did  his  host  to  keep  up 
his  end.  Now  these 
same  farmers  see  the 
railroad  men  refusing  to 
take  the  same  medicine 
when  we  all  know  that 
the  dose  is  needed.  The 
Labor  Hoard  at  Wash¬ 
ington  decided  that  there 
must  he  a  cut  in  wages, 
and  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people 
seem  to  agree  that  such 
a  reduction  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Instead  of  taking 
such  a  Government  de¬ 
cision  as  the  farmers 
did.  the  railroad  men 
strike  and  endeavor  to 
hold  uii  transportation 
which,  next  to  sunshine, 
food  and  water,  is  the 
most  necessary  tiling 
we  know  of  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  all 
the  people.  Briefly 
stated,  this  is  why  our 
country  people  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  sympathy  with 
the  railroad  strike. 

In  the  August  issue  ol 


the  It  ('view  of  Revieivs  Dr.  David  Friday  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  gives  some  striking 
figures  in  showing  the  farmer's  sidt*  of  this  question, 
or  as  he  calls  it.  the  farmer’s  argument  against  the 
strike.  According  to  the  Monthl.il  Lubov  Review 
there  are  about  42,000,000  people  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  this  country.  The  following  table 
gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  division  of  this  army 
into  occupations:  Engaged  in  farming,  11.000.000; 
engaged  in  mining.  1,000,000;  transportation,  1,S00,- 


000;  manufacturing,  12.000,000;  handlers,  15.000,000. 

The  13,000.000  engaged  in  manufacturing  are  busy 
fabricating  or  making  over  the  raw  material  which 
the  11,000,000  farmers  and  the  1.000,000  miners  pro¬ 
duce.  The  15.00o.000  "handlers”  are  those  engaged 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  in  public  untility 
service,  clerical  work,  or  in  professional,  domestic 
and  personal  service.  You  will  see  that  11.000,000 
farmers  and  1.000,000  miners  must  provide  work  for 
nearly  30,000.000  persons,  who  simply  make  over, 

handle  and  carry  what 
the  miners  and  farmers 
produce. 

Dr.  Friday  says  that 
the  railroad  men  com¬ 
pose  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  our  total  popu¬ 
lation,  yet  in  1921  they 
received  as  wages  nearly 
7  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  purchasing  power. 
As  against  this  the 
farmers,  with  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  received  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  this  total 
purchasing  power,  which 
represents  the  total  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  nation.  Thus 
with  six  times  as  many 
workers  in  agriculture 
as  in  railway  transpor¬ 
tation  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  only  three  times 
as  much  in  the  way  of 
labor  returns  as  the  rail¬ 
road  workers.  Dr.  Fri¬ 
day  gives  the  table  on 
next  page  to  show  the 
income  of  railroad  men 
as  compared  with  that 
of  farmers. 

As  against  this  in¬ 
come  the  farmer  aver¬ 
aged  $700  in  1921,  and 
there  is  little  chance 
that  his  average  income 
will  go  over  $750  in 
1922.  Yet  since  July  1 
the  railroad  worker  has 
averaged  about  $1,600 
income  per  year,  and 
the  combined  reductions 
proposed  by  the  Labor 
Board  would  reduce 
wages  by  less  than  $100 
per  year.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  prices 
of  farm  products  are 
generally  decided  by  the 
gamble  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  market,  while 
wages  of  railroad  work- 
eft's  a  re  not.  W  h  il  e  fa  rin 
prices,  and  thus  the 
price  of  farm  labor,  are 
subject  to  the  gamble 
of  market  conditions, 
weather  and  half  a 
dozen  other  things,  rail¬ 
road  wages  are  fixed  by 


John  H.  Huber  of  Noncalk,  O.,  and  a  Few  of  His  Watermelons.  Fig.  .{{L  (See  Next  Page) 
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a  political  institution — the  Railroad  Labor  Board — 
and  tlius  they  are  sure.  The  farmer  feels  that  he 
is  placed  in  a  position  where  lie  must  pay  the  cost 
of  transportation  both  ways,  lie  surely  pays  it 
when  he  ships  goods  on  commission  to  city  dealers, 
and  whenever  he  buys  transported  goods  the  cost  of 
freight  or  express  is  in  some  way  worked  into  the 
price  he  must  pay. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  demands  a  re¬ 


duction  in  freight  rates.  With  his  small  net  labor 


earnings 

lie  km  vs  that  he 

runs  a  risk 

of  being 

Year 

Gross  Value 
of  All  Agricul¬ 
tural  Proiluets  In 
the  Unlleil  States 

Total  Aggre¬ 
gate  Compen¬ 
sation  of  RuH- 

way  Employees 

Average 
Com¬ 
pensation 
)’t*r  Year 
•  a  Railway 
Employees 

1911 . 

.  .  .  $8,819,000,000 

$1,108,000,000 

.$730 

1912 . 

.  .  .  9.545.000.000 

1.210.(100,000 

737 

1913 . 

...  9.850.000,000 

1,339,000,000 

7(51 

1914 . 

...  9.895.000,000 

1.337.000,000 

815 

1915 . 

...  10.775.000,000 

1,230,000,000 

829 

1910 . 

...  15. 400. 000.000 

1.4(5!  1.000.  OOO 

85)2 

1917 . 

...  19.331.000,000 

1,739,000,000 

1,004 

1918 . 

...  22,480.000,000 

2.61 1,000.00(1 

1.419 

1919 . 

. . .  23,783,000,000 

2,845,000,000 

1.4  86 

1920 . 

...  18,2(53,000, 000 

3.6(53,000,000 

1.820 

1921 . 

. . .  12.3(50.000,000 

2,800  000.000 

1  J58G 

1922 . 

.  .  .*13.000,000.000 

2.(500.000.000 

1.540 

*  Estimated. 


“transported"  out  of  business  unless  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  his  goods  are  reduced.  The  value 
of  his  gross  product  has  declined  $ll,000.000.ooo  in 
three  years,  while  the  wage  income  of  railroad  men 
has  been  kept  practically  at  war  figures.  Since  he 
lias  been  forced  to  “deflate”  his  own  wage  income 
the  farmer  can  see  no  reason  why  the  railroad 
worker  should  not  do  the  same.  It  looks  to  the 
farmer  as  if  freight  rate  reduction  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  must  mean  wage  reduction.  He  has 
done  more  than  his  share,  and  he  loyaJly  accepted 
the  Government's  arbitrary  demands  during  the  war. 
Now  he  wants  to  know  why  railroad  labor  should  not 
dc  the  same  without  kicking  or  striking. 


A  Watermelon  Expert 

THE  picture  on  first  page  shows  John  Huber  of 
Norwalk.  Ohio,  and  a  few  of  his  watermelons. 
Some  men  excel  at  writing  poetry,  others  can  knock 
a  man  out  of  a  prize  ring,  others  can  take  a  watch 
apart  and  put  it  together  better  than  ever,  and  so 
on.  John  Huber  is  a  melon  grower  and  thus  ranks 
with  great  men.  And  he  makes  a  short  story  of 
telling  about  it : 

Sandy  soil  is  the  best.  The  ground  should  be  plowed 
about  !>  in.  deep  and  harrowed  both  ways.  Make  rows 
!•  ft.  apart.  Dig  hides  10  in.  in  diameter  and  (i  in.  deep. 
I  put  about  three  ipiarts  of  manure  and  phosphate  mix¬ 
ture  in  each  hole,  then  cover  with  2  in.  of  soil,  packed 
down  firmly.  Then  put  seeds  ill  and  cover  with  1% 
in.  of  soil.  At  the  second  hoeing  thin  plants  to  two  in 
the  hill.  Cultivate  about  once  a  week  until  vines  covet 
ground.  If  striped  hugs  bother  1  use  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  at  the  rate  of  1  %  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  manure  mixture  is  composed  of  400  lbs.  acid  phos* 
phate  to  each  ton  of  barnyard  manure,  joiix  iiuber. 


Short  Talk  About  Cover  Crops 

In  one  of  your  recent  numbers  1  notice  that  you 
advise  sowing  buckwheat  and  rye  together  in  corn  at 
the  last  working.  Isu't  that  too  early  to  sow  rye  which 
is  to  be  turned  under  in  the  Spring?  I  am  trying  to 
get  humus  into  my  soil,  and  am  turning  under  as  much 
a>  I  can  manage.  Just  at  present  I  am  sowing  rape 
during  the  last  working.  Last  year  I  put  in  rye,  but 
it  was  sown  too  la'e  lo  attain  much  growth.  As  I 
bought  this  place  last  year,  and  find  it  pretty  well  run 
down,  I  am  sowing  green  stuff  to  turn  under  at  every 
opportunity,  and  am  then  fertilizing  the  crop. 

Chester.  Pa.  n.  k.  t. 

HERE  is  some  misunderstanding  about  this. 
We  have  not  advised  seeding  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  together  in  the  coin.  There  would  be  too 
much  shade  to  permit  a  good  growth.  If  rye  and 
buckwheat  are  to  he  seeded  together  if  must  he  in 
some  open  place,  for  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  Cover 
crop.  Even  with  the  best  of  care  this  condition  will 
usually  disappoint  in  a  dry  season.  Much  moisture 
is  needed  to  develop  both  grains.  Rye  and  vetch  or 
rye  and  clover  may  be  seeded  together  in  the  corn. 
Rape  gives  a  good  Fall  growth,  but  does  not  live 
over  until  Spring.  The  object  of  a  cover  crop  is  not 
to  obtain  such  a  large  growth  during  the  Fall.  It 
is  usually  the  quick  Spring  growth  which  fills  the 
soil  with  humus.  The  chief  reason  for  seeding  such 
a  crop  in  late  Summer  is  that  nitrates  are  rapidly 
formed  in  the  soil  at  that  time.  These  are  very 
soluble,  and  as  (lie  Fall  rains  are  usually  heavy  the 
nitrates  would  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  if  it  were 
left  bare.  When  some  young  crop  can  fill  the  soil 
with  its  vigorous  roots  these  nitrates  will  be  taken 
up  and  saved.  That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
in  seeding  a  cover  crop.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  using  rye  as  a  part  of  such  a  crop.  The 
rye  will  grow  under  rough  conditions,  and  of  course 


we  cannot  expect  any  perfect  seeding  when  the  seed 
4  is  just  thrown  on  the  ground  and  scratched  in  with 
a  cultivator.  There  are  three  chief  objects  in  seed¬ 
ing  the  cover  crop.  One  is  to  save  the  nitrates, 
another  is  to  cover  the.  soil  during  Fall  and  Winter, 
and  prevent  washing,  while  the  other  is  to  start  a 
heavy  and  quick  growth  in  Spring.  This  sucks  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  makes  it. 
quicker  to  work,  while  the  quick  growth  produces 
a  mass  of  tender  matter  which  decays  rapidly  when 


Muck-grown  Celery  Blanched  with  Boards.  Fig. 


plowed  into  the  ground.  Rye  may  be  seeded  very 
late  in  the  season  and  still  prove  very  satisfactory. 
There  may  he  only  a  small  growth  above  ground, 
but  if  you  dig  down  into  the  soil  you  will  find  a  per¬ 
fect  mass  of  roots.  Your  plan  of  plowing  green  stuff 
under  whenever  possible  is  a  good  one.  but  remember 
that  this  green  matter  alone  will  not  build  up  the 
soil.  You  must  use  chemicals  and  lime  along  with 
it  The  use  of  lime  is  necessary  whenever  green 
manuring  is  practiced.  We  never  knew  a  really  suc¬ 
cessful  case  of  green  manuring  without  lime. 


Celery  Growing  on  Muck 

1  would  like  to  get  a  little  advice  on  growing  and 
harvesting  celery.  1  have  about  an  acre  of  muck  and  I 
would  like  to  try  this  in  celery.  There  is  a  spring 
located  on  the  grouud.  which  could  be  used  to  irrigate  if 
needed.  Would  it  he  advisable  to  put  celery  on  this 
ground?  L.  I). 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 

1).  asks  a  question  which  probably  comes  into 
•  the  mind  of  practically  every  farmer  who  lias 
swamp  land  or  black  dirt.  Can  celery,  onions,  lettuce, 
etc.,  be  grown  to  advantage  on  that  piece  of  ground? 
Muck  or  black  dirt  is  formed  by  the  partial  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetable  matter,  usually  trees,  bushes 
and  ferns,  under  water.  Hence  it  is  very  rich  in 
liumus  or  vegetable  matter,  and  usually  is  very  acid 
or  “sour.” 

On  the  large  muck  areas  it  is  customary  to  clear 
the  land  and  plant  corn  and  potatoes  for  the  first 
two  or  three  seasons.  This  is  done  so  that  the 
ground  can  be  worked  with  horses,  eliminating  the 
unavoidable  hand  work  which  comes  with  the  small¬ 
er  crops.  During  these  lirst  years  the  soil  is  stirred 
so  the  sticks  are  dragged  to  the  top  and  can  be  re- 


A  Bunch  of  Well-grown  Strict  Bens.  Fig.  .'/do 


moved,  and  the  weeds  seeds  germinate  and  can  be 
destroyed.  The  soil  is  also  pulverized,  and  at  tin* 
end  of  two  or  three  years  is  ready  for  the  real  muck 
crops. 

Any  farmer  going  into  the  black  dirt  business 
should  do  so  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  This  is  a 
business  all  in  itself,  and  one  should  study  markets, 
shipping  facilities,  the  labor  problem  and  the  crop 
itself,  before  going  into  muck  crops  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  average  farmer  lias  neither  the  time,  equipment 
nor  help  to  grow  many  acres  of  muck  crops. 

To  grow  an  acre  of  celery,  as  L.  1>.  suggests,  one 
should  have  black  dirt  at  least  or  4  ft.  deep,  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  is  well  drained.  Muck  that  is  15  to  20 
ft.  is  better,  but  5  to  4  ft.  is  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment.  Black  ash  or  elm  muck  lambs  arc  considered 
best,  and  are  called  strong  muck  lands.  A  constant 
supply  of  water  is  essential,  hence  the  value  of  muck 
lands  with  the  water  level  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  Muck  that  is  shallow,  with  a  quicksand 
subsoil,  is  not  of  the  best,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Willi  tbe  celery,  an  ounce  of  seed  will  produce 
from  7.000  to  10.000  plants.  The  number  of  plants 
per  acre  depends  on  the  distance  between  the  rows. 
With  rows  5  ft,  apart  and  plants  0  in.  in  the  row, 
nearly  30,000  plants  can  be  set  on  an  acre.  The 
plants  are  generally  set  at  this  distance  when 
boards  are  used  for  blanching.  When  blanching 
with  soil,  l in*  rows  are  generally  made  4  ft.  apart, 
and  about  20.000  plants  can  be  set;  25,000  to  30.000 
ft.  of  lumber  is  required  to  blanch  an  acre,  and  1-in. 
boards  that  are  10  toli  in.  wide  are  generally  used 
in  this  section.  These  are  cleared  together  and  can 
lie  used  over  and  over.  Composition  roofing  material 
is  used  in  some  sections,  but  mu*  must  be  sure  that  it 
is  free  from  tar.  as  tar  flavors  tlie  stems.  The  paper 
is  cheaper  than  wood,  but  does  not  last  as  long. 

Manure  is  almost  an  essential  in  growing  muck 
crops.  The  muck  is  in  its  present  form  because  of 
the  lack  of  tiny  bacteria  which  change  the  partly 
decayed  vegetable  matter  so  that  it  is  available  for 
plant  use.  These  bacteria  are  present  in  manure, 
and  when  added  to  the  black  dirt  they  immediately 
get  to  work  so  that  much  better  crops  are  secured. 

We  start  our  celery  in  muck  in  shallow  flats  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  plants  are  then  set  in  rows  and 
water  given  whenever  possible.  Crates  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  previous  to  the  harvest,  and  a  visit  to  a  large 
growing  section,  studying  the  practices,  will  be  time 
well  spent.  Over  so  per  cent  of  the  celery  grown  is 
the  Golden  Self- blanching  variety.  Giant  Rascal  is 
also  a  good  late  variety.  Fig.  434  shows  celery  be¬ 
ing  blanched  with  boards  on  the  muck  lands  outside 
Rome,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  large  growing  section,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  crop  is  sent  to  the  large  city  mar¬ 
kets. 

Celery  requires  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  after 
setting  in  the  field,  and  unless  help  is  available  at 
this  period  one  should  not  attempt  to  grow  this  crop. 
The  shuttle  hoe  pictured  occasionally  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  a  convenient  tool,  and  much  band  weeding  can  he 
eliminated  through  its  constant  use.  I  should  start 
celery  growing  on  a  very  small  scale  and  increase  the 
acreage  as  I  got  on  to  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 
There  are  plenty  of  chances  to  sink  money  in  muck 
crops,  as  well  as  to  make  the  hundreds  per  acre  as 
advertised.  t.  h.  townsend. 


Grass  Seeding  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

YOCR  render  inquiring  about  cover  crops  to  plow 
under  on  a  clay  flat  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
should  be  advised  that  when  the  farmers  in  a  given 
locality  follow  some  certain  general  practice  there 
are  mighty  good  reasons  for  it.  It  is  well  to  follow 
this  practice,  and  improve  on  it  if  possible  as  experi¬ 
ence  indicates,  as  it  will  unquestionably  take  brains 
to  improve  on  it. 

A  clay  bottom  land  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is  nat¬ 
ural  hay  land.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
improve  the  fertility  of  this  land  is  to  grow  a  better 
sod  of  hay,  to  be  plowed  under  before  it  is  no 
longer  a  sod.  This  can  be  done  by  fitting  a  proper 
seed  bed,  using  lime  and  phosphate,  and  sowing 
with  a  small  grain  crop:  rye.  wheat  or  oats.  After 
one  rotation  the  land  is  rebuilt. 

It  should  Ik*  borne  in  mind  that  when  there  is  a 
heavy  sod  all  else  will  follow,  and  manure  and  foY- 
tilizers  should  be  put  on  the  sod  after  it  is  once 
started,  rather  than  on  the  grain  crops.  A  good 
grass  seed  mixture  here  is  12  lbs.  Timothy.  2  lbs. 
Red-top,  5  lbs.  Red  clover  and  2  lbs.  Alsike,  per 
acre.  farmer. 


Removing  Bee  Stings 

Just  a  word  about  bee  stings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
neither  my  son  Ernest  nor  any  other  writer  in  The 
If.  N.-Y.  has  attached  sufficient  importance  to  getting 
the  sting  out  as  speedily  as  possible  without  squeezing 
the  poison  hack,  and  thus  forcing  it  down  into  the 
wound.  A  pair  of  tine-pointed  tweezers  would  be  the 
thing,  hut  as  these  are  not  always  to  he  had.  the  blade 
oi  a  knife  or  some  similar  instrument  can  be  used  1" 
crowd  the  sting  out  of  the  wound  without  forcing  the 
poison  into  the  flesh,  as  one  is  sure  to  do  if  he  grasps 
tlie  sting  with  the  thumb  and  linger.  If  there  is  no 
time  to  get  any  sort  of  instrument  the  thumb  nail  can 
be  used  to  force  the  sting  out  without  squeezing  that 
virulent  poison-bag.  A.  I.  root. 

Ohio. 
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trees  of  it  as  I  can  properly  care  for,  but  until  it  is 
the  Baldwin.  Greening,  Newtown.  Spy,  King  and 
Jonathan  will  not  be  replaced  by  varieties  of  un¬ 
known  worth. 

POOR  RETURNS. — Here  is  a  question  I  would 
like  to  put  up  to  our  Federal  and  other  statisticians: 
We  have  been  reading  everywhere  during  the  iast 
year  that  there  were  millions  upon  millions  of  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees  less  in  the  country  at  the  present  time 
than  there  were  10  and  20  years  ago.  and  everyone 
was  fairly  implored  to  plant  more  trees  or  the  nation 
would  go  appleless  to  bed.  Well,  then,  why  under 
the  canopy,  at  this  present  time,  when  these  same 
collectors  of  statistics  report  the  entire  apple  crop 
of  the  country  as  being  but  a  t rifle  more  than  half 
a  crop,  do  the  very  finest  varieties  even  fail  to 
pay  expenses’;  In  their  section  the  crop  is  about  a 
third  of  an  average,  but  the  quality  is  far  superior 
to  anything  i  have  ever  seen  before,  and  yet  some 
such  fruit  has  been  sent  to  market,  with  the  result 
that  the  sender  has  found  himself  in  debt.  Two  New 
York  commission  men  who  were  on  the  grounds  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  allow  the  most  perfect  fruit— mature 
and  highly  colored — to  rot  upon  the  trees  rather  than 


WE  can  quite  believe  that  a  dose  of  kerosene 
might  give  relief  in  a  very  slight  attack  of 
spasmodic  or  cramp  colic,  but  we  should  not  care  to 
depend  upon  it  in  severe  colic  of  that  or  the  flatulent 
i  wind  i  form.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  among 
farmers  to  give  kerosene  for  bloat  in  cattle,  but  the 
dose  is  from  two  ounces  up  to  as  much  as  a  pint. 
The  latter  dose  was  proposed  to  us  by  a  dairyman, 
but  we  should  think  it  far  too  much  and  quite  dan¬ 
gerous.  Kerosene  has  also  been  used  in  colds  and 
croup  of  children.  The  dose  proposed  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  may  be  considered  a  homeopathic  one. 
but  if  it  does  the  work,  well  and  good,  and  many 
readers  may  care  to  give  it  a  trial,  lake  tincture  of 
aconite,  the  dose  of  which  is  seven  to  15  drops,  or 
even  a  little  more  in  some  cases,  kerosene  may  prove 
remedial  in  some  instances,  but  might  fail  in  others, 
and  as  concerns  aconite,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  that  drug  is  a  very  dangerous  poison  and  may 
kill  the  horse  if  the  heart  is  weak  or  diseased.  That 
cannot  he  said  of  kerosene,  and  if  a  larger  dose  is 
desired  it  may  safely  he  administered  as  a  drench 
in  milk.  It  is  also  useful  for  bloat  in  sheep,  the  dose 
being  a  tablespoon  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  new  milk. 

The  milk  alone  sometimes  proves 
remedial  for  bloat  of  sheep,  or 
r- '  ‘  kerosene  may  be  replaced  by  a 
like  dose  of  pure  turpentine. 

Now  as  to  heaves.  As  often 
stated  here  that  disease  is  incur¬ 
able  when  established,  but  the 
distress  may  be  relieved  by  giv- 

- nirr--  ing  three  times  daily  in  feed  a. 

teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities,  by  weight,  of  pow- 
_  dered  stramonium  leaves  and 

M  chloride  of  ammonia,  or  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  Fowler's  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  in  a  little  water  sprinkled 
on  the  feed  or  given  with  a  half¬ 
ounce  hard  rubber  syringe  in  the 
mouth.  The  cough  of  heaves  may 
be  lessened  by  letting  the  affected 
horse  inhale  the  fumes  from  a 
bucket  of  crude  petroleum  oil  set 
^  in  the  manger.  Beaumont.  Tex- 
t  as.  oil.  lias  been  especially  re- 

K  commended  for  this  purpose.  In 

k  addition  to  either  one  of  these 

i  •  ^ 'tv  4  remedies  all  feed  should  be 


years.  Nine  out  or  io  win  replace  muse  om 
witi  trees  with  some  early  producing  variety,  and 
a  dozen  years  from  now  we  will  have  a  deluge  of 
early  fruit,  but  will  be  mighty  short  on  long-keeping 
and  storage  varieties,  which  will  be  way  beyond 
par  in  value."  And  his  statements  have  turned  out 
to  be  quite  true,  for  this  section,  anyway.  Most 
everyone  had  planted  double  the  amount  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  they  could  properly  take 
care  of:  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
Delicious.  And  comparatively 
none  of  the  old.  long-keeping 
standards—  Baldwin.  Greening, 

Spy  and  Newtown — were  set  out 

to  replace  the  lost  Baldwins.  The 

Baldwin  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  w  .  % 

variety,  but  1  know  of  no  other 

sort  that  approaches  any  nearer 

to  it.  Certainly  the  Cortland,  as 

exhibited  by  the  Geneva  people.  ■ 

cannot  be  listed  even  in  the  same  ^ 

class.  But  I  have  been  told  that 

when  grown  here  in  the  Hudson 

Valiev  it  is  very  superior  to  1*3?? 

those  of  the  western  part  of  the  fj 

BALDWIN  EXPERIENCE— 

My  experience  with  Baldwins,  ‘  ■" 
however,  lias  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  would  never  plant  W 

another  unless  I  had  produced  VjX&d  ' 

the  tree  myself,  or  at  least  had  ^ 

it  grown  from  my  own  scions.  I  fifiM||| mmo?  * 

have  a  block  of  loo  Baldwins, 
grown,  planted  IT  years 
and  they  have  never  fruited 
yet.  Another  block  of  60  frees, 

14  years  old.  have  their  first  crop 
this  year,  while  UK)  trees  of  my 
own  growing  a  iv  producing  their 
second  crop  at  eight  years  old. 

My  experience  with  the  Baldwin  ^ 

is  such  that  if  I  were  to  plant  - 

nursery-grown  stock  again  I  ^ 

would  set  yearlings,  and  instead 
of  selecting  three  or  four  branches 
for  forming  the  head,  as  the  ex¬ 
perts  taught  us.  I  would  allow 
double  that  number  to  remain, 
and  allow  the  tree  to  develop  naturally — not  prune 
for  a  “modified  central  leader."  A  Baldwin  grown 
in  this  way  makes  the  most  perfect  shape  of  any 
apple  tree,  to  my  thinking.  We  get  the  greatest 
bearing  area  and  get  it  so  apportioned  that  there  is 
a  minimum  of  breaking  of  overloaded  limbs,  for  one 
of  the  Baldwin's  weak  points  is  that  it  has  quite 
brittle  wood. 

PRUNING  AND  THINNING.— Tile  tree  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  to  prune  that  I 
know  of.  and  the  same  can  be  said  when  it  comes 
to  thinning  the  fruit:  and  these  are  both  decidedly 
practical  points.  It  is  a  heavy  biennial  bearer  and. 
personally.  1  prefer  them  t biennials)  t<>  many  of  the 
so-called  annual  bearers. 

HEAVY  PRODUCTION.— During  the  whole  life 
of  the  tree  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  variety 
that  can  compare  with  it  in  the  great  crops  it  pro¬ 
duces.  i  have  repeatedly  seen  trees  that  prod) iced 
over  30  barrels,  and  one  year  saw  a  great  block  chat 
averaged  over  20  barrels  to  a  tree.  The  Baldwin, 
for  this  section  certainly  lias  been  our  great  stand¬ 
ard  apple.  It  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  excellent 
for  all  culinary  purposes,  and  when  picked  at  the 
proper  time  and  stored  in  a  suitable  place  has  quality 
enough  to  make  it  a  good  dessert  apple.  Ami  it  is  an 
apple  that  requires  no  "bush.”  Its  reputation  is 
already  established,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favor,  for  many  a  good  fruit  has  required  years  of 
advertising  before  it  found  a  satisfactory  market. 
AY  hen  the  best  apple  is  discovered  I  want  as  many 


WE  do  not  see  many  Light 
Brahum  fowls  nowadays, 
hut  once  in  a  while  we  find  a 
flock  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture.  It  is  a  handsome  bird,  large  and  dignified, 
and  the  feathers  like  black  lace  around  the  neck. 
Years  ago  in  New  England  the  Brahma  was  the  bird. 
You  could  find  it  everywhere.  And  the  Yankees  went 
West  and  took  old  Brahma  with  them,  until  they 
spread  all  over  the  West.  In  those  days  crates  of 
live  poultry  carried  through  town  would  always 
show  a  neck  trimmed  with  black  lace  sticking  out 
through  the  slats!  All  that  is  now  changed.  Such 
crates  now  show  red  and  gray,  for  the  R.  I.  Red  and 
the  Plymouth  Rock  have  forced  old  Brahma  out  of 
the  contest.  Yet  she  still  lives  in  her  descendants, 
for  practically  all  of  the  “American"  breeds  have 
more  or  less  of  the  Brahma  blood  in  their  make-up. 
As  a  large  breed  we  tliink  the  Black  Jersey  Giants 
are  superior.  They  are  heavier,  more  active,  better 
rangers  ami  somewhat  better  layers,  yet  there  will 
always  he  many  of  us  who  have  a  warm  spot  in 
memory  for  tin*  old  Light  Brahma  with  her  white 
body  and  laced  neck. 


1  Flock  of  lAyht  lirali  hi  ii  Fowls 


stud  it  to  market  within  10  days  or  two  weeks.  How 
are  these  facts  to  lie  reconciled  with  the  statement 
that  we  have  tens  of  millions  less  of  hearing  trees 
now  than  we  had  10  years  ago’;  If.  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  out  more  trees,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
would  cut  down  thousands  of  inferior  apple  trees 
which  they  already  have,  apple  growing  would  be  a 
safer  and  more  profitable  industry  than  it  is  at 
present,  h.  losee. 

New  York. 


Kerosene  for  Colic  ;  Relief  for  “Heaves” 

On  page  024  R.  B.,  New  Jersey,  asks  for  a  colie  cure 
for  horses.  In  reply  would  say:  Take  a  tablespoon  of 
granulated  sugar,  soak  i*  with  kerosene,  ami  give  it  to 
the  horse  on  his  tongue.  He  will  eat  it  willingly.  If 
the  case  is  very  severe  repeat  the  dose  iu  half  an  hour 
or  sooner.  As  a  general  rule  the  horse  will  get  relief 
as  soon  as  tin-  kerosene  enters  the  s.oinaeh,  and  within 
an  hour  or  so  he  will  begin  to  eat.  Colic  is  caused  by 
quick  and  undue  or  excessive  fermentation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  tile  stomach,  often  started  by  eating  'on  much 
green  food,  ur  by  drinking  slash  water  after  a  storm, 
or  by  drinking  meitei?  snow  water  in  the  Winter  What¬ 
ever  tin  cause  nay  be.  the  kerosene  "  ill  stoi  it  a<  soon 
n-  it  gets  to  the  *ea<  ot  the  trouble;  it  ao*s  like  oil  on 
a  rough  sea. 

This  lemedy  is  also  good  for  children  when  iliev  are 
taken  sick  after  eating  green  fruit  and  the  like,  but  in 
this  case  two  or  three  drops  of  kerosene  on  a  little  sugar 
will  do  die  work.  The  sugar  is  used  only  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  that  it  'akes  !,<>  kerosene  ea-ilv  and  makes  it  more 
palatable  o  serve.  Ti  is  Impossible  to  mix  kerosene 
with  water. 

In  exchange  for  tills  remedy  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  give  me  a  cure  for  heaves  in  horses.  I  have 
tried  all  I  could  get  hold  of  without  success.  w.  v.  A. 

Connecticut. 


The  sphygomamanometer  is  a  new  instrument  said  to 
he  able  to  detect  a  liar.  It  is  attached  to  the  arm  like 
the  usual  device  for  detecting  blood  pressure,  and  it 
will  indicate  whether  the  witness  it  telling  the  truth 
or  not ! 

John  Byrne,  an  alien  living  in  New  Jersey,  could 
not  read  or  write  English  on  June  4.  On  July  19  he 
passed  a  literacy  test — being  taught  by  his  sister — in 
fib  days.  Not  long  ago  we  met  a  native  Jerseyman  of 
dfl  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
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Keep  Your  Ford 

Working  Full  Time! 

Road  shocks  lead  your  Ford  to  the  repair  shop — a  loss  of 
time  and  money. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers,  by  eliminating  the  cause  of  most 
breakdowns,  keep  your  Ford  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

Apco  Shock  Absorbers  keep  road  shocks  from  reaching  the 
engine,  running  gear,  battery  and  body  of  your  Ford.  Their 
66  inches  of  resilient  coiled  steel  added  to  each  end  of  your 
Ford  springs,  withstand  the  severest  jolts. 

The  only  direct-suspension  shock  absorber  on  the  market 
with  conical  springs.  Made  of  heavy  steel  wire,  one-half 
inch  thick.  Will  last  for  years. 

Ask  yoUr  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  set  for  10 
days.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  Apco  Shock  Absorbers,  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Price  $20  per  set  of  four. 


APCO  SHOCK 
MrVV  ABSORBER 

FOR  FORD  CARS 


Apco  Manufacturing  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Makers  o£  the  Famous  Apco  Equipment  £or  Fords 


—Seed  Wheat— 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

“Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat ’*  8  kinds— hardy,  prolific,  reliable— yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean— free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
Wjite  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  •‘Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book”— read 
descriptions  of  varieties— get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

kA sT  Pbju-U  ('ai  rier*.  Berry  Crates.  On- 
itui  Crates.  Baskets  of  a))  kinds. 
'  jflf  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Peek ag.-s.  Eire  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  now  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments— Our  Specialty 
LET  VS  QVOTE  YOU—THA  T'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Joknion  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WH EAT. Trumlml], Gladden,  Poole, 
Goings,  Rosen  live,  Timothy.  Alfalfa.  Rane. 
Samples.  SCARFFN  SEED  FARM, 
It.  F.  D.  5,  Netv  Carlisle,  O. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Immatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  They 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  664 
bit.  Russet  and  443  bu.  Cobblers  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can  be  found.  Write 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

or  August  and  Fall  (ilanting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  tlmt  will  bear  fruit  next  Summer.  KASPHKKHY, 
BLACKBEUK Y.  DKWHKHHV.  GOOSEBERRY,  (Til- 
RANT.  CltAPE  plunls :  ASPARAGUS,  KHUBARB 
roots  ;  KOSES,  SHRUBS  for  Fall  planting. 

BARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

for  Summer  and  Fall  planting:  DELPHINIUM,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  COLUMBINE,  FOXGLOVE.  OAILLARDIA 
and  many  nthern  Ciifulgf/uc/iVe. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  haasome  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

for  Sale  by 

Roral  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


47  Years  of  Service 
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Peas 
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Crimson 
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Gras?,  Sun-  F  |)vr 

shine,  Moon,  M. J  RIG 

Venus  Brands  I?n 

SK  E  DS  UT0P 

I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Office  and  Warehouse,  83  Water  Street,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Farmer: 


You  can  gel  rid  of  your  Canadian 
thistles  and  other  noxious  Weeds  at 
a  very  small  outlay  of  cash  by  using 


i 


STANDARD 
WEED  KILLER 


Write  ns  for  leaflet  and  prices. 


STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Wometsdorf,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ISUSSJSJBi 


,  .  T,*"  ... 1  *  '  *  J  Everliearing  varieties. 

C  atalog  Free.  HASH,  PERRY,  Georgetown.  I>cl 


Mammoth  Winter  Rye  b'- 


General  Farm  Topics 


Co-operative  Farming  in  Palestine 

We  have  a  number  of  co-operative 
forms  of  organizations  among  farmers  iu 
this  country.  In  fact,  some  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  co-operative  lire  in¬ 
surance,  co-operative  elevators,  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations,  are  much 
more  successful  and  more  remarkable 
than  the  so  much  talked  about  and 
praised  co-operative  associations  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Hut  we  do  not  have  many,  if  any,  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operative  farms  or  colonies. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  visiting  in 
this  country  a  delegation  of  Palestinian 
.Jewish  farmers  largely  iu  the  interest  of 
establishing  "The  Workers’  Bank  of 
Palestine,  Ltd.",  about  which  unique  in¬ 
stitution  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  later.  These  delegates 
are  members  of  co-operative  colonies, 
which  have  been  working  successfully  for 
over  32  years,  and  it  is  soinp  facts  about 
these  interesting  colonies  that  L  want  to 
relate  to  the  American  farmers. 

Way  hack  in  1010  there  came  to  Pal¬ 
estine  a  group  of  enthusiasts  from  South 
Russia  (Ukraine),  and  as  all  the  Jewish 
immigrants  in  Palestine,  they  wanted  to 
work  on  land,  but  they  did  not  want  to 
work  for  others,  but  wanted  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  for  themselves.  They  per¬ 
suaded  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  an 
official  Zionist  agency,  which  had  been 
and  is  buying  land  in  Palestine,  to  let 
them  have  a  tract  of  land,  and  the  Jew¬ 
ish  National  Fund  agreed  to  let  them 
have  the  land,  to  build  for  them  houses, 


In  all  the  three  Daganias  there  are 
about  100  adults.  During  the  war  the 
prices  of  the  products  were  so  high  that 
the  colonists  made  a  lot  of  profit.  In¬ 
stead  of  dividing  the  profits  with  the 
l'und,  the  colonists  are  now  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  pay  a  certain  rental  for 
the  land,  buildings,  etc.,  as  this  laud  can¬ 
not.  be  sold,  hut  is  the  property  of  the 
Jewish  Nutioual  Fund.  All  the  profits 
which  will  he  made  on  these  farms  are 
to  be  divided  equally  among  till  workers. 
The  children  are  provided  with  a  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  anti  a  school  teacher,  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  group.  This  is 
real  co-operation. 

The  Unreal)  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  recently  reported  the 
arrival  of  a  shipload  of  American  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  agricultural  machinery  at 
the  port  of  Jaffa,  Palestine.  This  ship¬ 
load  was  sent  in  as  a  contribution  of 
Jews  of  America  to  the  Jews  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  and  it  consisted  largely  of  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  binders,  mowers, 
rakes,  thrashers,  tractors  and  tractor 
equipment,  potato  planters,  etc.  These 
tools  were  sent  to  the  Palestine  Workers’ 
Fund,  which  is  routing  these  machines  to 
co-operative  groups  of  colonies.  Two 
mechanics,  who  in  addition  to  receiving 
training  in  Amer.can  schools,  also  spent 
several  months  at  the  factories  where 
this  machinery  was  purchased,  in  order 
lo  become  more  familiar  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machines  were  sent  along  with 
the  shipload  of  machinery,  and  they  are 
not  only  putting  the  machines  together, 


Hu  if  din  os  on  a  Farm  in  Palestine 


and  even  to  furnish  some  capital,  pro¬ 
vided  this  group  will  work  the  land,  pav 
a  certain  rental  for  the  land,  and  after 
deducting  nil  the  expenses  divide  the  net 
profits,  half  going  to  the  workers  and  half 
to  the  Fond. 

The  land  selected  was  situated  near  the 
river  Jordan,  in  Galilee,  and  is  known  ns 
Dagania.  It  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
1  iborias  and  about  60  miles  from  Naza¬ 
reth.  About  TOO  acres  were  given  to  the 
first  group  of  32  workers.  The  first  two 
years  they  lived  in  huts  together  with  the 
native  Arabs.  Then  a  large  house,  barn 
and  other  buildiugs  were  built.  At  first 
grain  crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  lentils  were  grown.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  Colony  was  worked  on  a 
co-operative  plan;  every  man  had  to 
work,  and  all  were  equal  in  their  re¬ 
muneration  for  work,  etc. 

After  a  few  years’  experience  it  was 
discovered  tlmt  it  is  best  to  practice 
mixed  farming  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  everything  needed 
by  the  farmers.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
was  found  that  less  land  is  needed,  ami 
the  land  should  he  worked  more  inten¬ 
sively,  and  so  unw  there  are  three  sepa¬ 
rate  colonies — Dagania  A,  Dagania  B 
and  Dagania  C. 

According  to  the  words  of  Mr.  J. 
Barntz.  who  is  one  of  the  delegates  now 
in  America  and  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 


hut  also  are  instructing  the  Palestinians 
how  to  use  them. 

A  tew  months  previous  to  the  sending 
of  the  machinery  there  wits  established  a 
model  American  farm  near  Colony  Zieh- 
rnn  Jacob  Inear  Jallai.  where  live  grad¬ 
uates  of  University  of  California  are  go¬ 
ing  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  American 
methods  in  the  dairy,  poultry,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  vegetable  growing.  They  also 
took  a  lot  of  American  machinery  along 
and  imported  purebred  stock  from  Hol¬ 
land. 

Recently  the  American  Zionist  Com¬ 
monwealth  sent  to  its  colony,  called  "Bal- 
touria,"  several  American  tractors  and 
thrashers  and  other  machinery.  Several 
of  the  American  .Tews  living  in  Palestine 
imported  the  almond  hulling  machines, 
which  are  used  and  manufactured  in 
California. 

Whenever  Palestine  farmers  come  to 
America — and  there  have  beeu  quite  a 
tew  the  past  year — they  arc  always  in¬ 
terested  in  looking  over  our  farm  imple¬ 
ments  used  Lo  this  country  and  always 
take  along  any  new  thing  they  see.  There 
ran  lie  no  question  that  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  implements  and  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  will  play  a  very  important 
part  in  reconstructing  the  ancient  home 
of  Israel  into  a  modern  agricultural  com¬ 
monwealth.  j.  w.  riNcus. 


nal  settlers,  there 


36  mem  hers  in 


FRANK  FOERSTER 


Forest  Farms 


bags  Inclmlci). 

Kasoag.  N.  Y. 


Dagania  A.  This  includes  10  married 
couples,  16  single  men  and  there  are  now 

11  children.  There  is  a  complete  equality 
among  men  and  women,  many  women  do¬ 
ing  field  work,  and  vice  versa,  many  men 
doing  household  duties.  Whether  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  <>r  having  au.v  children,  all 
get  the  same  privileges  and  compensation. 
The  assignment  of  work  is  talked  over 
every  night  at  the  supper  table.  They 
eat  all  at  one  table;  there  is  one  kitchen. 
There  are  separate  mums  for  the  married 
folks;  the  bachelors  live  iu  tents. 

They  have  now  about  230  acres  under 
cultivation  in  Dagania  A.  out  of  which 

12  acres  are  in  olives  and  almonds,  three 
acres  in  oranges  and  lemons,  four  to  five 
acres  in  vegetables,  and  the  balance  of 
the  land  is  divided  into  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  lentils,  peas,  beans  and  grass.  They 
have  about  40  head  of  cattle.  12  mules. 
In  addition  to  supplying  their  own  needs, 
they  sell  some  of  the  grain  crops,  and 
also  milk.  By  the  way,  many  of  the 
American  farmers  would  like  to  sell  their 
milk  there,  as  they  are  getting  for  the 
milk  IS  cents  per  quart  all  the  year 
around.  They  raise  about  a  thousand 
chickens.  They  also  have  30  beehives, 
and  so  are  literally  in  the  “land  of  milk 
and  honey.” 


Drainage  Into  Wells 

Every  now  and  (hen  some  one  starts 
op  the  old  argument  for  "well  drainage.” 
I  his  is  suggested  for  flat  or  “dishing’’ 
places  where  there  is  not  enough  fall  to 
carry  the  water  easily  away.  The  plan 
is  to  dig  a  well  down  into  some  central 
place  and  tile  the  water  into  it.  There 
are  a  few  locations  where  some  such  plan 
will  work.  Wr  sometimes  find  cracks  or 
openings  in  the  underlying  rock  through 
which  water  will  run  down,  or  there  may 
be  a  subsoil  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
above  the  natural  water  line.  In  such 
cases  the  drainage  water  will  run  off  be¬ 
low  and  the  well  will  do  the  work.  Such 
locations  are  rare,  but  the  success  of  such 
a  system  will  he  limited  to  them.  In 
most  cases  such  a  well  would  quickly  fill 
up  with  the  drainage  water  and  make 
the  soil  worse  than  it  was  before.  We 
should  never  attempt  any  such  scheme 
until  the  soil  had  been  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  and  wo  were  sure  of  full  under¬ 
ground  drainage.  In  one  raise  a  large 
cistern  was  dug  out  and  tiles  were  run 
into  it.  During  wet  weather  the  cistern 
filled,  and  (luring  a  dry  time  the  water 
was  pumped  out  and  used  for  irrigating 
the  field. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

•The  marketing  of  the  cantaloupe  crop 
is  in  full  swing,  ami  the  price  has  already 
dropped.  One  day  recently  the  crates  of 
45  melons  sold  for  00c,  or  less  than  1  YjC 
each,  and  a  hotel  guest  in  New  York  will 
pay  25c  for  half  of  one.  The  cn.^t  of  the 
crate,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  price. 
The  market  will  probably  recover  some¬ 
what,  but  there  will  hardly  he  any  for¬ 
tunes  made  in  the  nuisknmlons  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  buying  capacity  of  the  average 
city  family  is  not  just  now  as  great  as 
usual,  and  the  farmers  may  not  even  get 
the  35-cent  dollar. 

By  the  time  the  arsenate  finished  the 
Colorado  beetles  ou  the  eggplants,  the 
striped  Diabrotiea.  the  cucumber  beetle, 
attacked  them,  and  more  poison  had  to  be 
used.  The  ordinary  dusting  bellows  i-* 
almost  useless  in  this  humid  weather,  as 
the  powder  gathers  moisture  and  chokes 
the  bellows.  If  we  are  to  use  dusting 
arsenates  the  baud  bellows  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  a  non-chokable  machine  used. 

Fighting  insects  and  fungi  is  now  one 
of  the  most  costly  matters  in  the  carrying 
on  of  a  garden,  and  it  seems  that  since 
the  spraying  and  dusting  have  come  into 
use  there  are  more  insects  than  ever. 
The  South  gets  its  worst  enemies  of  this 
sort  from  Mexico.  The  boll  weevil  came 
from  over  the  Bin  Grande,  and  the  terra¬ 
pin  bug,  Murgantia  histrionica,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  cabbages  and  collards 
in  the  .South,  is  also  a  Mexican  invader. 
Both  these  are  sucking  insects.  The  ter¬ 
rapin  bugs,  so-called  from  their  coloration 
like  a  pond  terrapin,  range  themselves 
closely  all  along  the  edge  of  the  cabbage 
leaf  and  proceed  to  suck  it  to  death. 
Many  can  he  destroyed  by  sowing  mus¬ 
tard  seed  near  by  the  cabbages.  They 
are  very  fond  of  this  and  can  be  gathered 
on  the  mustard  and  sprayed  with  kero¬ 
sene.  killing  insects  and  plants  at  the 
same  time.  A  contact  remedy  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  bugs  will  be  apt  to 
damage  or  kill  the  plants.  Dusting  with 
calcium  arsenate  damages  the  boll  weevil 
and  will  have  some  effect  on  the  terrapin 
bugs,  since,  like  the  boll  weevil,  it  will 
drink  poisoned  dewdrops.  This  Murgau- 
tia  has  reached  us  here,  and  not  only  at¬ 
tacks  cabbages,  but  will  clean  up  rows  of 
beets  in  short  order.  I  tried  a  strong 
contact  preparation  and  destroyed  the 
beets  faster  than  the  bugs.  This  beetle,  is 
of  good  size  and  black  in  color,  variegat¬ 
ed  with  red.  It  may  progress  farther 
North.  On  the  cabbages  in  garden  cul¬ 
ture  one  can  fight  them  by  shaking  them 
off  into  a  pan  of  water  covered  with  kero¬ 
sene.  These  suckers  are  a  difficult  pest  to 
manage.  The  eating  beetles,  etc.,  are 
more  easily  destroyed. 

Just  outside  my  office  door  is  a  very 
luxuriant  vine  of  the  Memory  grape, 
which  belongs  to  the  Yulpiua  genus,  like 
the  scuppernong.  In  this  hot  aud  humid 
weather  it  has  thrown  down  from  over¬ 
head  a  shower  of  aerial  roots  about  2  ft. 
long.  In  the  humid  coast  country  of  the 
South  Atlantic  the  scuppernong  very  com¬ 
monly  throws  down  these  aerial  roots 
around  the  stem,  and  they  root  and  make 
gigantic  fasciated  stems  to  the  vines.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  these 
roots  formed  high  up  ou  the  vine. 

The  rooting  crab  grass  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  this  moist  season  than  usual.  It 
spreads  with  great  rapidity  by  the  root¬ 
ing  of  its  prostrate  stems  at  every  node, 
and  many  Southern  farmers  send  me 
specimens  asking  whether  it  is  Johnson 
grass,  which  they  dread  above  all  plants. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
bunch  crab  grass.  Fleusiue  indica,  but  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  this  spreading 
crab  grass  bears  the  same  name,  though 
carrying  a  different  botanical  one,  Pani- 
runi  sanguinale.  Why  “sangu inale”  I 
cannot  guess,  os  there  is  nothing  bloody 
about  it. 

But  how  the  Gannas  flourish  in  this  hot 
moisture.  The  King  Humberts  are  a  solid 
mass  of  great  scarlet  heads,  and  the 
mixed  bed  of  white,  yellow,  orange  aud 
pink  heads  is  more  showy  than  ever.  I 
have  not  found  a  better  white  Canna 
than  Eureka  nor  a  pink  one  than  Mrs. 
Wilson.  The  Fiery  Cross,  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  as  the  largest  heads  of 
scarlet,  is  surpassed  by  several,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Remarkable  and  Wintzer’s 
Colossal.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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ire  your 
nerves  soun 


HEALTH  authorities  agree  that 
children  should  let  coffee  and 
tea  alone,  that  their  nerves  may  be 
kept  free  from  the  caffeine  drug 
disturbance,  and  grow  up  in  natural 
health. 

Isn’t  this  suggestion  good  for  you, 
too? 

There’s  charm  for  all  and  harm 
for  none  in  Postum,  that  satisfying, 
wholesome  cereal  beverage  which 
contains  nothing  to  disturb  nerves 
or  digestion 


The  kind  you  would  build 

Many  say  strongest  steel  frame  baler  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Big  tonnage.  Bow  upkeep  cost.  Requires  loss 
power.  Put*  more  weight  In  bales.  Extension  front 
and  engine  mounted.  Steel  axles  without  extra 
cost..  Steel  wheels  with  4,  f>  and  li  Inch  tires  without 
extra  cost.  A  press  that  will  last  for  years.  (Jet  a 
press  now  and  keep  your  engine  going.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog. 

THE  BANTING  MFC.  CO..  124  Satwrier  Si.,  T.led.,  Okie 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  vears’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “‘GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
r«Ui  hII  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  nurabUitr.  Valu¬ 
able  infnroiatiOQ  FltKK  TO  VOI*  with  Sample  Card*. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  Wtt.t.  SAVE  YOl  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Hmi»»  In  America  -Eetab.  184J 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Make  the  test  today 


Postum 

for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason r 


,  iM  W I  I  I  L  rKICEs  g 

on  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines, 

2  to  30  H-P.— Stationary  or  Portable.  I  have 
just  what  you  want  at  a  fair  price— the 
lowest  I  have  quoted  in  five  year3 
on  the  reliable  WITTE. 

Wrile  For  Catalog 


i|||IMMW 


TIME  GUAKANTEE  -  Cash  ' AMk 

Easy  Terms.  Get  immediate  A' 

ahipment.  You  can  depend  on  WITTE  SERVICE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1892  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1!t«  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co., 
Inc., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich, 


A  BEVERAGE 

*  of  different  parts  °f  Whej 
da  small  portion  of  Molasse 

bstum  Cereal  Compan 

Bumf  Crkk.Nich_U.SA. 

NET  WEIGHT  FOUR  OUNCES 


Makt  a  FORDSON  Into  a 
3-PLOW  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 
Dem  onstra  1 1  n  9  A  $e  ntsWan  ted 

h'rtfm  far  fu/l  int+r"\atlan 

a  Bate*  Machine  and  Tractor  Company  u 

W^m  1 249  Brnlon  St 


JOUST,  (UiNOtS.  u.u 


MILLER-Beah 


Get  This  Free  Book 
on  Manure 


arveSTERS 


YOU  can  save  several  hundred  dollars  for  yourself  each  year  by  studying 
this  book  and  putting  the  ideas  to  work  on  your  farm.  They  are  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  ideas,  worked  out  by  the  leading  farm  men  in  the  United 
States  and  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  this  48-page  book. 

Your  dealer  has  a  copy  of  this  book  for  you  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  drop  us  a 
line  and  we  will  send  it  FREE. 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


HARVESTER 


K  111  -  fbiter  utwinrow*.  ki*o 

■  ■iff  V  *n4  httf*#  rut «  Mil  shucks  tquil  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  aUt«.  Oi)>r  426  with 

K  attachment.  Testimonial*  and  catalog  KRKK  Mioa  Inf 

trveaWr.  MOCttt  HAJtVCSTCJt  CO*.  Ssltaa.  Kansas 


fodder  tieii 
picture  o 1 1 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co 

~  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Coast  and  inland.  Catalog  shows  map.  fully  dereribes 
monoy. making  (arms  thruout  entire  stats,  many  with 
slock,  tools,  mops  j  prices,  (l.ooo  up)  terms  ai  ranged, 
KltEE  oupt  Wpiic  today,  mew  jkksky  hum  hum  y. 

303RN  R.  t.  Ton I  llgq  .  PMMelstiis.  *».,  Sr  (S4RR  Hiutii  II.  lit. 


Because  of  It* 
great  capacity. 
Its  long  life 
and  its  thor¬ 
ough  work  this 
spreader  will 
handle  manure 
at  a  lower  coat 
per  acre  than 
any  other  ma¬ 
chine  or  method. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

Presses.  Write  for  catalog  and  price*. 

CHOW  N  MFC.  CO.,  »«H2.  PHELP8.  N.  Y. 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  SI.,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fordson  profits 


WORK,  work,  work.  Out  in  the  heat  and  rain. 

Heavy  load  conditions — all  the  time.  Your  Ford- 
son  tractor  is  the  power  plant  of  your  fields. 

Time  cannot  he  spared  for  frequent  adjustments, 
trouble-hunting  or  repairs.  The  business-like  farmer’s 
motto  is:  “Keep  going!" 

“ Keep  going!”  Operation  must  be  careful.  And  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  careful  operation  is  efficient 
lubrication.  “ Keep  going!”  Efficient  lubrication  is  all 
that  blocks  the  way  to  extra  repairs,  extra  operating 
bills,  extra  fuel  consumption. 

Fordson  owners  in  every  state  have  proved  through 
actual  use  that  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  insures  the 
highest  and  most  continuous  Fordson  efficiency.  In 
agricultural  college  tests,  and  in  public  tests  and  private 
tests  all  over  the  country  the  superiority  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “BB”  has  repeatedly  proven  itself. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” protects.  It  feeds  adequately 
to  every  friction  surface.  It  cuts  repair  bills  to  the  bone. 
It  conserves  fuel  and  power. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Cleaning  Rusty  Water  Pipe 

I  have  a  water  system,  pressure  tank 
in  cellar,  and  water  pumped  from  a  well 
500  ft.  away  from  house,  through  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  1  Vj  in.,  that  has  been  laid 
about  six  years.  Lately  we  have  had 
trouble  with  rust,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
main  pipe  to  well  may  till  with  it.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  in  which  this  pipe 
can  be  cleaned  free  from  rust  without 
taking  it  un?  Where  the  pipe  connects 
with  tank  in  cellar  there  is  a  2-ft.  rise 
above  where  it  connects  with  pump  in 
well.  e.  c  w. 

Newport,  Me. 

There  arc  many  tliiugs  that,  will  act  as 
a  solvent  for  iron  rust,  hut  unfortunately 
most  of  them  act  as  a  solvent  for  iron  as 
well,  and  in  addition  are  not  desirable 
things  to  get  into  a  water  supply  system. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  those 
substances.  Where  conditions  are  such 
that  its  action  can  lie  watched,  it  can  be 
used  to  soften  up  t lie  accumulated  rust, 
and  it  is  sometimes  advised  for  use  in 
water  pipes.  However,  the  facts  above 
noted,  in  attacking  the  iron  and  mixing 
with  the  water  of  the  system,  make  its 
practicability  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  practical  way  of  cleaning  the  pipe 
is  to  take  it  up  and  bore  or  scrape  the 
rust  from  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  replacing 
any  lengths  that,  are  badly  rusted.  This, 
of  course,  costs  a  considerable  sum  in 


When  water  is  reached  the  well  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  attaching  a.  pump  and  pump¬ 
ing  slowly  to  avoid  an  inrush  of  fine  ma¬ 
terial.  If  it.  fills,  the  jetting  pipe  is 
brought  into  use  again  and  the  sand 
washed  out.  Sometimes  small  pebbles  are 
dropped  into  the  pipe  and  rammed  out¬ 
ward  with  an  iron  rod  to  form  a  pocket 
about  the  bottom  of  the  well  pipe. 


Velocity  of  Flow  in  Drain  Tile 

How  many  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
will  run  through  8-in.  tile  with  a  fall  of 
1  in.  to  the  100  ft  ?  IIow  much  with  a 
fall  of  2  in.  to  the  100  ft.?  K.  JP. 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  other  factors  that  influence 
the  velocity  of  flow  in  a  tile  drain  than 
the  one  of  grade  mentioned.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  the  nirti.acy  with  which  the  line 
is  laid  and  the  condition  of  the  tile  from 
which  it  is  made  have  a  considerable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  velocity  <'f  flow,  and.  there¬ 
fore  on  the  discharge  which  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  velocity  X,  the  area  of  the 
Mowing  water  column.  A  bulletin  by 
D.  h.  Yarnell  and  S.  M,  Woodward, 
however,  gives  the  result  of  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  lines  of  tile  laid 
for  this  purpose.  The  grade  nearest  to 
that  mentioned  h.v  you  that  is  recorded 
is  one-tenth  foot  per  100  ft.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  Die  same  as  1  in.  per  100  ft,,  being 


Here  is  another  of  those  big  outfits  used  iu  Nebraska  for  working  the  land.  It  is 
a  six-mule  hitch  on  a  throe-section  land  roller,  with  spiked  teeth,  for  cutting  and 
pulverizing  the  lumps.  Such  a  tool  would  be  as  useless  as  an  elephant  on  one  of 
our  small  and  stony  fields  in  the  hilly  country,  but.  on  the  level  or  rolling  prairies 
this  outfit  as  a  lvu’t  of  large  operations  will  pay. 


Beware  of  By-product  Oil 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  offered  you  are  simply 
by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a  by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubricating  specialists  who  are 
recognized  the  world  over  as  leaders  in  lubricating 
practice.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  only  from  crude 
oils  chosen  solely  for  their  lubricating  quality — not  for 
their  gasoline  content.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  processes  which  bring  out  the  highest  lubri¬ 
cating  value — not  the  greatest  gallonage  of  gasoline. 


Warning : 


Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar  souiul- 
i  ng  name.  Look  on  the  container  for  the 
correct  name  Mobiloil  (not  Mobile)  and 
for  the  red  Gargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  false  statements  that 


some  other  oil  is  identical  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made 
only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  in 
its  own  refineries,  and  is  never  sold 
under  any  other  name. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  BRANCH: 


New  York 
(Main  Offite) 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Buffalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Min  neapolis 
Des  Moines 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Dallas 


VACUUM  OIL 


time,  money  and  labor,  but  it  is  effective. 
Sometimes  sections  can  be  taken  up  at 
elbows  and  a  still'  wire  used  to  drag  a 
brush  through,  loosening  the  rust  in  the 
pipe  still  down.  This  is  more  easily  done 
than  taking  lip  the  whole  pipe. 


Clearing  a  Plugged  Well 

I  have  two  well  points  within  2  ft.  of 
each  other,  of  2  in.  pipe  driven  to  a 
depth  of  25  ft.,  both  plugged  up,  prob¬ 
ably  through  disuse.  Is  there  any  means 
by  which  I  could  clear  the  strainers,  by 
dynamite  or  acid,  without  pulling  up  the 
points?  I  have  tried  that  without  suc¬ 
cess.  If  it  is  possible  to  destroy  strainer 
with  dynamite,  enough  so  that  water  will 
come  through  freely,  would  you  consider 
it  feasible  to  have  suction  chamber  con¬ 
taining  a  strainer  at  the  ground  level? 

Middloboro.  Mass.  o.  B.  u. 

The  trouble  that  you  refer  to  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one  with  wells  of  this  type,  and  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  it  could  he 
treated  as  you  suggest.  Oil  wells  are 
opened  up  by  means  of  explosive  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  hut  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  method  being  applied 
to  driven  wells.  Fan  you  not  lift  your 
string  of  pipe  by  means  of  two  jacks,  one 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  pipe,  and 
acting  against  a  heavy  yoke  of  hard  wood 
timber  clamped  to  (lie  top  of  the  pipe  by 
means  of  heavy  belts?  It  will  hr  neces¬ 
sary  to  dig  around  the  top  of  the  pipe 
somewhat,  and  to  secure  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  jacks  to  set  upon,  hat  a  very  great 
lifting  force  can  be  exerted  in  this  way. 

An  open-end  driven  well  does  not  clog 
so  quickly.  This  is  driven  by  attaching 
a  cutting  shoe  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
and  driving  in  the  same  way  as  when  a 
well  point  is  useo.  A  heavy  wrench  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  used  to 
turn  it  as  it  is  driven  down  makes  driv¬ 
ing  easier.  To  remove  the  dill  from  the 
inside  of  tile  nine,  water  is  pumped  in 
by  means  of  a  force  pump,  and  boat1  con¬ 
nected  to  a  string  of  small  pipe  let  down 
inside  the  one  to  he  used  for  the  well. 
Various  ways  are  used  to  accomplish 
this;  one  is  to  use  a  hollow  cylinder  as 
the  driving  weight.  This  is  slipped  oyer 
the  top  of  the  pipe  find  used  by  lifting 
and  dropping  upon  a  stop  clamped  to  the 
pipe.  This  leaves  the  top  of  the  pipe 
free  for  the  insertion  of  the  small  pipe 
carrying  wash  water. 


a  difference  of  less  than  VL  in.  in  100  ft. 
At  this  grade  an  8-in.  tilp  was  found  to 
deliver  apparently  205  gals,  per  minute. 
When  laid  at  twice  this  grade,  the  dis¬ 
charge  was  about  MOM  gals,  per  minute. 
The  length  of  line  used  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  was  approximately  570  ft. 

Further  information  regarding  these 
tests  and  the  flow  of  water  in  tile  lines 
can  he  obtained  from  Bulletin  854.  "The 
Flow  of  Water  in  Drain  Tile."  This  can 
he  obtained  through  your  Congressman 
for  the  asking,  or  from  the  superintendent 
of  documents  at  Washington  for  a  small 
sum,  10  or  15  cents. 


Remedy  for  Wet  Cellar 

Will  you  tell  tne  how  to  keep  water  out 
Of  cellar?  The  house  is  on  low  ground, 
and  in  Spring  water  comes  in  cellar  1  '/j 
ft.  deep;  then  it  goes  out  as  the  water 
goes  down.  Is  there  any  possible  way 
iu  keep  if  out?  c,  .i  ■  t. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  condition  to 
handle.  The  water  in  the  cellar  is  forced 
in  by  the  water  table  rising  higher  in  the 
surrounding  soil  than  the  cellar  bottom, 
and  forcing  water  iu  through  cracks  and 
crevices  in  the  wall  until  it  stands  at  the 
same  level  as  the  water  in  the  soil  about 
the  cellar.  In  other  words,  the  cellar 
becomes  a  shallow  well.  To  prevent  this 
condition  we  must  either  lower  the  water 
table  in  the  soil  outside  the  walls  or 
make  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  cellar 
watertight,  so  that  they  Can  resist  the 
outside  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water 
and  prevent,  its  entrance.  Sometimes  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods  is  used, 
but  in  any  case  the  work  is  difficult,  and 
expensive. 

Catching  tin*  roof  water  with  eaves 
troughs  and  conducting  it  away,  as  well 
a>  giving  efficient  outside  drainage  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  permits,  will  help. 
Digging  away  the  earth  about  the  wall 
of  the  house  and  laying  tile  to  take  up 
and  carry  away  the  water  is  another 
method  that  is  used  in  some  cases.  An¬ 
other  method  flint  is  used  where  there  is 
no  possible  outlet  is  to  introduce  a  layer 
of  tarred  felt,  or  rather  several  overlap¬ 
ping  layers  laid  in  and  cemented  together 
with  hot  coal-tar  pitch.  Concrete  is  then 
placed  inside  this  to  form  the  finished 
surface. 
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Killing  Poison  Ivy 

I  have  noticed  a  lot  about  poison  ivy 
in  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  lately,  and  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  some 
of  the  readers  to  know  that  one  of  my 
neighbors  killed  all  the  ivy  on  his  place 
by  spraying  tin-  leaves  with  strong  salt 
and  water.  The  leaves  will  fall,  then 
come  out  again.  Then  spray  again,  but 
the  third  spraying  will  kill  it. 

South  Sudbury.  Mass.  mbs.  f.  s.  >r. 

This  suggestion  has  been  made  before, 
also  spraying  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  In  our  experience  this  kills  or  wilts 
the  leaves  and  vines,  but  does  not  destroy 
the  roots.  The  vine  seems  to  he  dead, 
but  will  make  a  new  growth.  We  doubt 
if  anything  short  of  digging  out  and 
burning  the  root  will  fully  destroy  the 
plant,  but  salt  is  au  excellent  weed  killer 
under  many  conditions. 


Aathracnose  of  Raspberry 

I  have  a  number  of  raspberry  bushes, 
both  black  ami  red.  which  have  some 
disease  or  blight.  The  bushes  die  off,  one 
after  the  other,  the  leaves  first  turning 
up  along  the  edges  and  then  drying  up 
and  falling  off.  The  vines  dry  up  and 
are  dead.  The  bark  flakes  off  in  large 
pieces  and  the  pith  is  dead  and  dry.  The 
roots  are  unhealthy  in  color  and  start  to 
rot.  It  seems  to  be  very  contagions,  as 
the  new  shoots  are  affected.  None  of  the 
bushes  that  first  got  it  have  sent  out.  new 
canes.  All  blossom  well  and  set,  and 


started  to  die  when  the  fruit  was  about 
half  grown.  The  black  varieties  seem 
more  susceptible  than  the  red.  C.  u.  m. 

Wijlimautic,  Conn. 

We  have  had  dozens  of  letters  during 
the  past  few  weeks  inquiring  about  the 
disease  of  raspberries  described  by  C.  II. 
M.  The  rainy  period  of  the  past  mouth 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  favorable  for 
the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  in  this 
section  there  are  few  berry  patches,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  black  varieties,  where  af¬ 
fected  plants  cannot  lie  found. 

Aiithrnenose  is  very  injurious  to  t lie 
canes  of  the  raspberry,  and  can  lie  readily 
recognised  by  tin*  oval  or  elliptical  spots 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  (At.  These  are 
purplish  at  first  and  later  become  almost 
black.  Thou  they  seem  to  crack  open 
and  appear  grayish  on  the  older  canes. 
There  is  a  definite  line  separating  the 
diseased  from  the  healthy  area.  When  a 
cane  is  seriously  affected  the  spots  join 
together  and  at  times  girdle  the  stem,  the 
earn*  dying  (as  shown  at  B).  No  part 
above  the  ground  is  free  from  the  attacks 
of  the  disease,  the  fruit  drying  up  and 
the  leaves  being  dwarfed  when  affected. 
Old  caues  should  be  removed  directly 
after  fruiting.  In  do  away  with  any  dis¬ 
eased  stems.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  4-4-60  is  helpful,  the  lirsr  appli¬ 
cation  being  made  just  before  the  leaves 
appear.  Follow  this  by  an  application  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  fully  developed  and 
one  just  before  the  blossoms  appear.  The 
disease  thrives  during  rainy  periods  such 
as  we  have  experienced  this  year,  and 
later  applications  would  probably  be 
helpful. 

A  Lizard  as  a  Pipe  Cleaner 

Several  of  your  readers  recently  com¬ 
plained  about  having  trouble  with  rust 
obstructing  water  pipes.  We  have  %-in. 
iron  pipe  t  not  galvanized),  800  ft.  long, 
from  the  spring  to  the  house.  Whenever 
the  flow  of  water  is  reduced  by  accumu¬ 
lated  rust  we  place  a  live  lizard  in  the 
pipe  at  the  spring.  As  he  starts  on  his 
journey  the  water  comes  out  dark  red, 
carrying  scales  of  rust.  In  about  an  hour 
the  job  is  done.  We  repeat  this  twice 
every  year.  Of  course  the  faucets  at  the 
house  should  first  be  taken  off  to  permit 
the  lizard  to  get  out.  as  the  openings  in 
thy  faucet  are  too  Small.  F.  n.  N. 


Road  lion  (after  mishap  in  which 
puppy  has  been  run  over)  :  “Madam,  I 
will  replace  the  animal."  Indignant 
Owner:  "Sir.  you  flutter  yourself.” — 

Adelaide  (Australia)  Observer. 
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DOMESTIC. — Alfred  G.  Oxley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sterling  Homes  Corporation, 
1  West  34th  Street,  pleaded  guilty  to 
grand  larceny  August  3  before  Judge 
Mancuso  in  General  Sessions,  New  York, 
lie  was  remanded  to  the  Tombs  until 
September  15  for  sentence.  The  long 
deferment  of  sentence  was  arranged  for 
on  the  belief  o'  James  J.  Wilson,  As¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney,  that  he  could 
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obtain  information  from  the  defendant 
that  would  aid  in  the  apprehension  and 
possible  conviction  of  others.  Oxley  wag, 
indicted  last  month  after  more  than  40 
persons  had  complained  to  the  District 
Attorney  that  he  had  fleeced  them  out  of 
$36,000  in  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of 
“ready  cut”  or  sectional  homes.  They 
paid  in  their  money,  but  the  houses  were 
never  delivered. 

Sabotage  on  the  electrified  lines  of  tbe 
Long-  Island  Railroad  August  6  threat¬ 
ened  the  safety  of  thousands  of  passen¬ 
gers  bound  for  Rockaway  and  Long 
Beach.  .  Seven  attempts  were  made  to 
wreck  trains  ami  cripple  the  service  by 
tearing  up  sections  of  live  third  rail. 
Fortunately  no  passenger's  were  injured. 
One  railroad  employee  was  hurt.  Rail¬ 
road  officials  and  the  police  believe  the 
damage  was  the  work  of  strikers  or  strike 
sympathizers.  It  was  described  as  “skill¬ 
ful  tampering  by  meu  highly  versed  in 
handling  electric  currents.”  A  reward  of 
$1,000  was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  the 
persons.  Union  leaders  have  also  offered 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Failure  of  an  engineer  to  heed  a  block 
signal  caused  a  rear-end  collision  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mo..  August  o.  in  which  3S  per¬ 
sons  wore  killed  and  about  137  injured. 
33  seriously.  The  impact  hurled  two  of 
the  local  Coaches  down  a  30-foot  embank¬ 
ment  edging  the  Mississippi  River  and 
telescoped  four  other  coaches,  crushing  a 
number  of  passengers  to  death  in  their 
seats.  Both  trains  were  behind  time,  the 
fast  passenger,  running  from  Fort  Worth 
Tex.,  to  St.  Louis,  carrying  ISO  passen¬ 
gers.  and  the  local  100.  Ghouls  appeared 
on  the  scene  shortly  after  the  crash  nnd 
robbed  the  dead  and  dying.  Only  one 
was  arrested.  Hr  said  he  was  William 
Hall  of  St.  Louis.  Several  pieces  of 
wearing  apparel  and  a  Bible  taken  from 
the  unfortunate  were  found  on  his  per¬ 
son.  The  Bible,  it  was  said,  was  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  V.  <).  Pensley  of 
De  Soto,  one  of  those  killed.  The  dead 
and  injured  were  spread  over  an  area  of 
several  city  blocks,  and  chicken  crates, 
automobile  cushions,  baggage  and  the 
railroad  tracks  constituted  their  couches. 
This  village  of  150  inhabitants  was  un¬ 
able  to  care  fov  the  injured,  and  they, 
along  with  the  dead,  were  taken  to  St. 
Louis  and  De  Soto. 

A  detachment  of  350  infantrymen, 
armed  with  machine  guns,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lionf.-Col.  Nelson  Morris,  the 
packer,  occupied  the  strike  area  in  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad  yards  at 
Joliet,  Ill..  August  7.  after  a  fight  in 
which  two  men  were  killed  and  Sheriff 
•lames  Newkirk  was  seriously  wounded. 
The  meu  killed  were  Philip  Reitz,  special 
agent  of  the  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road,  and  an  unidentified  Italian. 

Forcible  ejection  from  Colorado  by 
State  rangers  August  0  of  William  Z. 
Foster,  leader  of  the  big  steel  strike  six 
years  ago  and  nationally  known  labor  or¬ 
ganizer,  was  “for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State”  and  "no  law  was  consulted.” 
Adjt.-Gcu.  Hamrock  said.  Foster,  who 
was  characterized  as  a  “dangerous  radi¬ 
cal"  by  the  Adjutant-General,  was  taken 
from  a  hotel  after  his  arrival  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  placed  in  an  automobile  and 
escorted  to  the  Kansas  State  line.  Fos¬ 
ter  is  editor  of  the  l.ahor  Hero  Id,  a  paper 
representing  the  radical  labor  faction  in 
Chicago,  He  also  is  author  of  a  book  on 
syndicalism,  which  figured  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  the  1919  steel 
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GEO.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1031. 

FOR  SALE — Most  attractive  farm,  poultry  or 
general  farming,  near  New  York  City:  build 
ings  and  very  extensive  equipment  virtually 
new;  complete  *10.000.  ADVERTISER  1430. 
oar'  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy.  a  dairy  farm,  all  stocked. 

ready  for  business;  small  payment  down: 
bahinee  contract;  I  am  married;  American,  age 
43;  family  of  six  growing  boys,  nil  farm  bred: 
farm  not  over  100  miles  trout  New  York  Pity; 
what  have  .von  lo  offer?  Address  ADVERTISER 
1444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  -The  Yarnall  Fruit  Farm;  03  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil:  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 

district.  Montgomery  County.  Pa.:  40  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  front  1‘otts- 

lowti:  730  apjde  trees,  standard  varieties,  many 
in  bearing;  12  acres  peaelies;  two  tons  grapes 
yearly;  strawberries,  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries.  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance: 
apple  crop,  1.7  acres  corn  and  all  oilier  crops 
included;  stone  house  nnd  barn:  20  acres  wood¬ 
land:  good  markets;  deal  includes  all  machin¬ 
ery,  new  Fordson  tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses, 

■  liiekeiis  and  bees:  bargain  at  $15,000;  imme¬ 

diate  possession.  F,  H.  YARNAI.I.  P34  High 
Street.  1‘ottstown,  Pa, 

I  ARM  FDR  SALIC— Near  Hrat.tleboro.  Yt.T  00- 
acre  farm:  large  barns:  fully  equipped:  7- 

I'oom  dwelling ;  dairy,  equipped:  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats  potatoes.  Torn:  bonntifnllv  situated; 
produce  marketable  in  immediate  vicinity;  terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  3.  West  Rrnttlclioro, 
Yt. 


strike. 

The  engineer  nnd  fireman  were  killed 
when  the  locomotive  and  five  ears  of  the 
Berkshire  express  on  the  Boston  &  Al¬ 
bany  Railway  were  derailed  just  outside 
Worcester.  Muss..  August  S.  The  fire¬ 
man.  II,  E.  Russell,  was  killed  outright 
and  the  engineer,  E.  MacDonald,  died 
at  a  hospital.  Two  passengers.  Frank 
Bobbin  ami  S.  Bruce,  both  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  were  seriously  injured,  and  many 
others  were  slightly  hurt.  Railroad  em¬ 
ployees  expressed  the  belief  that  tiie  ac¬ 
cident  was  caused  either  by  a  faulty 
brake  beam  or  a  defective  engine. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  -Prof.  I*.  A. 
Lehonbauer  has  accepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  department  of  horticulture  at 
1  lie  University  of  Nevada.  For  some 
years  he  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pro¬ 
fessor  of  plant  pathology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  I'rhana.  Ill. 

The  prieklry  pear  pest  is  spreading  at 
the  rate  of  30,9(10  acres  a  month  in  Now 
South  Wales,  agricultural  authorities  say. 
About  5,000.000  acres  are  infested,  with 
a  loss  of  at  least  £350.000.  During  the 
last  government  a  hill  was  drafted  to 
deal  with  the  pest,  but  it  never  reached 
the  House.  It  made  it  a  penal  offense  to 
let  prickly  pears  grow  on  clean  lands,  | 
and  dealt  with  clearable  lands  on  their 
merits. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow;  111  rooms,  two  luitli- 
1 1  -j  acres:  all  kinds  fruit,  berries:  garage 
henhouse,  150  chickens;  III  miles  to  New  York 
no  agents;  owner,  SCHLITT.  Harrington  Park 
X.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  nr  truek  farm:  about  3 1 7 
acres  under  Skinner  irrigation;  local  market'; 
one  hour  from  New  York;  good  income;  total 
about  nine  acres.  ADVERTISER  1446.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  rent:  ieta.ll  milk  route  of  100* 
gallons  dally,  aud  herd  of  45  cows  ami  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale:  getting  20e  per  quart  for  milk; 
lies!  of  reasons  for  selling.  Address  P.  O.  612. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


IMin.THYMAX  of  experience  wishes  to  hear 
from  party  with  capital  wishing  u,  g0  into 
poultry  mi  si  n  ess:  1  have  some  capital  and  many 
years  of  experience  ns  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farms:  let  me  hear  from  yon.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1474.  care  Rural  New-Yorkor, 


FDR  SALE — Lease  of  poultry  plant,  10  acres: 

laving  houses  for  2.000:  brooder  houses  for 
d.ooo ;  10  380- egg  Cyphers  imulnitors:  3(in  year¬ 
ling  liens:  500  chickens.  Address  FRANK 
WHEELER,  90  Fnloll  St..  New  London,  Conn. 


WANTED— Partner  with  greenhouse  experience 
and  some  capital  on  small  place  near  Foils- 
town.  l’a  ADVERTISER  1482,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  for  10  to  30  acros, 
with  good  buildings,  my  133-acre  farm.  In 
host  dairy  section  Otsego  County;  Grade  A  milk; 
with  best  of'  equipment  and  buildings.  TV.  R. 
RODENBAUGII,  Otcgo,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  on  shares,  50-aere  corn  and 
Alfalfa  farm,  keeping  35  head  registered  Hol- 
steins;  located  within  limits  city  15,000;  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  tenant  bouses  and  equipment; 
milk  retailed:  prefer  man  having  retail  milk 
experience;  now  operating  showing  profit ;  would 
consider  renting  fully  equipped.  W.  II.  MACE, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  farm,  suitable  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  hogs:  located  between  Hudson  River 
and  Massachusetts  line:  wish  to  deal  direct 
with  owner.  ADVERTISER  I486,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SHORE  PROPERTY  ‘u  Maine  for  810.(100;  easy 
terms — Small  Point  Harbor  property:  formerly 
three  farms,  no  farming  late  years;  a  Slimmer 
resort,  for  nearly  100  years:  hotel  not  run  since 
the  war;  250  acres,  including  75  acres  of  Wood 
and  timber;  two  harbors,  small  on-  as  safe  for 
boating  as  Inland  pond:  sandy  benches,  one  mile 
of  shore;  old-fashioned  30-room  hotel,  in  good 
repair,  but  no  modern  improvements;  secluded, 
healthful,  attractive  place;  on  Slate  road:  14 
miles  south  of  Rath:  by  water  20  miles  from 
Portland:  ideal  for  hoys’  or  gins’  camps;  suit- 
able  for  farming  and  country  hoarding-house  or 
for  gentleman’s  estate,  or  could  lie  divided  up 
into  cottage  sites.  ADVERTISER  1401,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Small 
milting  distance 
full  particulars. 
N.  J. 


farm:  good  condition;  com* 
Now  York;  state  price,  terms, 
C.  LA  TV  HENCE,  Hawthorne, 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALIC— Peach  and  apple  or¬ 
chard  containing  234  acres,  in  full  bearing, 
best  market  varieties;  13  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools;  service¬ 
able  buildings:  $35,000:  remarkable  opportunity 
for  big  fruit  business;  crops  on  trees:  visitors 
welcome:  offered  for  sale  to  settle  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1405.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
near  Hauimonton,  X.  ,T.:  berries,  apples, 
peaches,  grapes;  good  dwelling,  poultry  bouses, 
outbuildings;  price  $4,700;  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  witli  option  of  buying,  well 
equipped  farm,  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  1403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped,  stocked  and  going 
poultry  ranch  and  hatchery  in  the  fastest 
growing  poultry  section  of  California;  Ideal 
soil,  climate  and  location;  Alfalfa,  fruit,  nuts, 
berries  and  asparagus.  LEVI  FRENCH,  Oak¬ 
dale,  CnI. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  dairy  farm  of  150  acres 
must  lie  sold  by  September  1 :  35  head  of 
stock;  big  crops  now  being  harvested;  fully 
equipped  or  unequipped;  at  a  sacrificing  price 
lo  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  1496.  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  Oiip  of  the  finest  peach  farms  in 
Niagara  County;  situated  on  Lake  Ontario  in 
town  of  Newfune ;  strictly  modern  bouse,  good 
bums,  fruit  house,  horses,  wagons,  tools,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  1513.  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic; 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit;  running  water 
in  house;  Id  minutes  to  Hnrlem  R.  R. ;  50  miles 
to  New  York  City.  Address  owner,  JOHN 
DODD,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  'Moderate-priced  hill  farm;  never- 
failing  brook,  sugar  bush,  seme  wood,  fair 
buildings;  about  100  acres;  within  100  miles 
New  York  City:  near  city  in  York  'State. 
ADVERTISER  1510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— Containing  124  neres;  4«i' 
acres  in  timber;  watered  by  springs;  suitable 
for  dairy,  poultry  or  general  farming;  dwelling 
with  seven  rooms,  pantry,  cellar  and  porch; 
furniture  included  it  desired!  bank  barn,  gran¬ 
ary,  garage,  dairy,  poultry  house,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  on  mail  route;  three  miles  from  rail  and 
State  roads  from  Baltimore  to  York;  28  miles 
from  either  city;  correspondence  solicited. 
I'M  I  UP  S.  CROSS,  Parkton,  Md. 

WANTED — Poultry  farm:  six  to  16  acres;  elec¬ 
tricity:  house  nnd  buildings  must  he  in  good 
condition;  near  village  and  railroad:  housing 
1.000  layers;  price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  1500. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  dairy  farms.  214  ntld  250  acres 
cacii :  Chenango  County:  onp  mile  apart;  oil 
valley  road:  one  fully  equipped;  choice  $5,000. 
without  equipment,  with  one  third  down;  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  If  interested.  address 
ADVERTISER  1507,  e..re  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  to 
close  estate,  desirable  residence  in  exceptional 
neighborhood;  about  50  gores,  much  under  culti¬ 
vation:  excellent  house,  three  baths,  all  im¬ 
provements;  large  stable;  garage;  farmer’s  or 
chauffeur's  house;  near  village;  might  consider 
exchange  for  smaller  country  place:  no  agents. 
Address  MRS.  M.  R.  HASKINS,  Cedar  Brook 
Farm.  Basking  Ridge.  N.  J, 

1 

125  ACRES — 1U  miles  from  town,  in  Delaware 
County:  covered  with  mostly  second  growth 
hardwood;  good  soil:  $8  tier  acre;  terms  if  de- 
sired.  ADVERTISER  1506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Eighty  acres,  located  in  Antrim 
County;  good  soil;  new  burn:  fair  house:  well 
in  house  and  barn;  good  orchard.;  2.000  straw¬ 
berry  plants:  plenty  timber  for  fuel;  30  acres 
pasture;  watered  by  springs;  1  'j  miles  to 
school,  1 7  mile  |i>  flag  “till ion.  For  particulars 
and  price  Inquire  of  GEORGE  RORGMAN,  Box 
36,  R.  3.  Bella  ire,  Mbli. 


FARM  WANTED  Near  Poughkeepsie  or  Ncw- 
hurg  J  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADYER- 
.TISKR  1534,  care  Rural  Now- Yorker. 


WANTED-  Five  to  10-acre  farm,  near  Now 
York;  state  price  nnd  particulars.  C.  PRATT, 
406  Main  Street,  Stamford  Conn. 


FOR  SALK — Delaware  County  dairy  farm.  ,'HO 
8eres,  complete  with  stock  am!  tools:  60  head 
cattle,  two  heavy  teams;  now  occupied  and  for 
sale  by  owner:  no  agents;  spring  water  and 
bathroom;  electric  light  and  powvr:  $5,900  fust 
payment  required.  LEE  P.  GRANT.  Bloemville. 

n.  y. 


WANTED — Form  to  work  oil  shares  ami  wages: 

give  full  details  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1516,  care  Rural  N  *w  Yorker. 


WANTED-  Poultry  farm,  six  to  to  acres:  elec 
trieJty;  house  ami  buildings  must  lie  in  good 
condition:  near  village  and  railroad:  housing 
1,000  layers:  price  $0,000.  ADVERTISER  1518, 
euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  Delaware  County  farm:  215  acres; 

well  watered;  1 5-room  house;  beaut  if 111  view; 
good  buildings:  stock  and  macbiiierv.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  ETTA  COLBY.  Uo.vbury,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Ten  acres;  nice  four-room 
house;  700  chickens,  three  incubators.  1,400  egg 
eanaeitv.  two  coal  burning  hovers;  large  feed 
house,  shed,  incubator  cellar,  brooder  house  and 
coops  to  Imuse  LOOP  chickens:  a  gootl  paying 
chick  business:  will  sett  for  $4,000:  $1,500  cash; 
$2,500  mortgage,  or  $3,500  cash.  OWNER,  P. 
O,  Box  36,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


August  19,  1922 

WANTED — About  five-acre  farm;  small  bouse 
and  barn:  Now  York  or  Jersey,  II.  DONLON, 
390  South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  To  rent,  with  option  buying,  general 
farm,  10  to  150  acres,  in  Central  New  York; 
buildings  must  bo  in  good  condition;  must  be 
cheap  and  near  town.  ADVERTISER  1520,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 300  acres  uncleared  farm  land;  70 
miles  out.  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  1531, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifty-acre  peach  orchard:  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  1532,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ten  acres  of  laud,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit,  with  or  without  buildings;  mile 
of  railroad  station;  on  good  road;  in  New'  York, 
New  Jersey  or  Long  Island;  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1525,  caru  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 150  acres;  good  buildings;  crops, 
stock,  machinery:  price  $3,5<>o;  $2,000  cash; 
investigate.  It.  J.  REYNOLDS.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  hill  farm  for  sale;  100 
acres;  near  village;  good  house,  running 
water,  hardwood  floors:  fair  barns;  small  fruit 
for  family  use:  also  apple  trees;  constant  wood 
supply;  price  $3,000.  H,  G.  ANDREWS,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  N,  Y. 


WANTED-  50  to  1 00-acre  farm,  in  New  Jersey. 

on  stone  road,  near  town,  adapted  to  general 
farming:  buildings  to  be  modern.  JOSEPH  11. 
ROBINSON.  Sklllman,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-— Chickens  and  13-room  hoarding- 
h  use.  76  acre  farm,  stock,  crops,  tools; 
$6,500;  cash  $3,800.  BOX  124.  R.  3.  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


A  MAN  of  excellent  character  wants  board  on 
modern  farm;  give  all  particular?  and  terms. 
ADVERTISER  1514.  care  R,:ral  New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $l‘;  sold  in 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  I..  L,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  fiO-lb.  cans,  5  and  10- 
lb,  pails;  new  crop  clover;  let  ns  quote  you 
price  on  your  needs:  by  mail,  prepaid  in  3rd 
zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.00; 
all  prices  subject  to  market  conditions:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  BAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa, 
X.  Y. 


75  SECOND-HAND  INCUBATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C,  M.  LAUVER,  McAIister- 
ville,  Ta. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  F.  PAL¬ 
MER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Market  for  Guernsey  cream  from 
purebred  herd,  produced  under  best  sanitary 
conditions.  Address  Manager.  PROBASCO 
FARM,  Flemiugton,  N.  J, 


WANTED  —  Mine  Hen  Mammoth  incubator, 
RORERT  CHRISTOPHER,  Holland,  Mich. 


SLEEP  on  n  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  •efroshlng,  invigor¬ 
ating;  3  lb.  pillow.  $1.25.  postpaid.  I’.  O.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE.  Pine  Hill  Camp.  Raqnette 
Lake.  X,  Y. 


AT.r.VT.FA  FOR  SALE — -Five  oars  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  bay  ready.  W.  A. 
WITHROW.  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  and  fixtures  in  country  store; 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.;  pnstoffirc  connected; 
only  store:  good  stand,  ADVERTISER  1464, 
care  Rural  Nexv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — "i  tun  Ford  truck;  completely  over¬ 
hauled:  excellent  condition;  open  7L'  box 
with  cab,  curtains  and  windshield:  custom 
built:  nearly  new;  owner  ceiling  heavier  truck; 
Big  Bull  i motor  outfit  for  belt  or  field  Work: 
bargain:  will  handle  thrasher,  cutter  or  saw¬ 
mill;  also  No.  3  traction  Buckeye  power  ditcher, 
little  used,  almost  perfect  shape;  glad  lo  com¬ 
municate  with  some  co-operative  association 
needing  a  large  ditcher.  MARVIN  T.  FORS¬ 
TER.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  hreilors.  fowls;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  LOWELL  GORDON.  Glen, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Portable  sawmill:  816x10  Huber 
steam  tractor,  135  lbs.  pressure;  Frick  mill 
vv i t la  foot  rig  and  cable  feed:  two  saws,  44  and 
54-inch  inserted  teeth:  lumber  truck  and  dust 
carrier.  BRADFORD  L.  KI.OOK,  Cooporstowu, 
N.  Y. 

CLEVELAND  tractor;  H.  12  20;  very  good  con¬ 
dition:  1 1-inch  Oliver  double  plow  and  disk 
for  sale;  reasonable.  P.  A.  DEPPERMAN. 
Harrington  Park,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Double  acting  power  pump  with  a 
capacity  of  45  gallons  per  minute;  prefer  5x5 
size,  with  7L,  inrake  and  discharge;  state  con¬ 
dition  and  price.  D.  BUNGE,  Bay  Street,  South 
Easton,  Mass. 


Foil  SAI.E — Unit’s  carbide  light  plnnt,  brand- 
new,  never  unernted.  22-llghl.  and  two-burner 
stove;  for  sale  very  cheap;  write  for  price. 
WILLIAM  L.  McGoWAN.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Parke-, 
burg.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  -Witte  log  saw,  in  good  condition. 
BAIil.  Mc.MI  liltAY.  Broads llllli,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  JT  MBO  PEANUTS — Direct  from  grower; 

5  lbs.,  $1.25:  In  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid,  insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin.  Va. 


ONE  four-section  600  egg  Sniith-Schwalgc.  one 
250-egg  Wishbone  luctihatom;  one  American 
cream  separator:  one  lies  Moines  oat  sprouter: 
one  coal,  nuc  kerosene  brooder,  complete  with 
canopy,  500  chick  size;  four  Norwich  automatic 
scratch  atid  two  mash  feeders:  everything  good 
condition:  vorv  reasonable.  PUN  DAS  FARM 
It.  F.  D.  2.  Allendale,  X.  J. 


WOl  LP  LIKE  to  board  and  care  for  responsible 
party  seeking  rest  and  health  on  New  York- 
State  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  1524,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SA1  E  Ford  wood ;  hard,  dry.  Write  A.  J.* 
ID  I  I  L IH*  li.LD,  Croton  Luke.  Westchester 
Co  .  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Three  gasoline  lanterns.  800  candle. 

power,  in  good  condition.  ADVERTISER 
1528.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  10  Ills.,  $2.15: 

buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1  :  10  llm.,  $1,90:  sneetal 
prices  on  quail 1 1 * v  lots,  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM.  Ithaca.  N  Y. 


WANTED-  Second-band  silo,  16  feet  in  diameter 
by  30  feet  high:  also  ensilage  cutter  and 
blower.  ADVERTISER  1519,  care  Rural  New 
7  orker. 
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Oakland  Six 


Prices  at  Factory 

iassis  -  -  -  $  795 

yadster  ...  975 

yu ring  Car  -  -  995 

tort  Car  -  1165 

Pass.  Coupe  -  -  1185 

Pass.  Coupe  -  -  1445 

i  dan  ...  1545 


Touring  Car 


The  GUARANTEED  Car  That  Makes  Good 

Oakland’s  Promise 


ible,  more  economical  or  more  unwav¬ 
eringly  dependable. 

They  will  praise  its  wonderful  six- 
cylinder,  overhead-valve  engine,  which 
insure  such  abundant  power  with  all  of 
the  flexibility  and  quiet  natural  to  a  six. 

They  will  tell  you  of  its  unusual  pulling 
power  through  mud  and  sand;  of  its 
uncommon  hill-climbing  ability;  of  its 
troubleproof  construction  which  makes 
it  such  an  ideal  car  on  the  farm  and  in 
communities  far  removed  from  service 
or  garage  facilities. 

Nor  will  they  fail  to  tell  you  of  the  care 
and  attention  given  to  details  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience:  long,  buoyant 
springs;  unusually  roomy  body;  door- 
opening  curtains;  genuine  leather  up¬ 
holstery;  cord  tires,  and  other  similarly 
high  grade  and  complete  equipment. 
Examine  this  New  Oakland  yourself. 

Remember,  it  is  the  only  car  in  the 
world  that  carries,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacturer’s  standard  warranty — 
a  special  written  15,000  mile  perform¬ 
ance  guaranty ;  and  yet — at  the  reduced 
prices  announced  August  first,  it  is 
one  of  the  world’s  lowest-priced  sixes. 


Many  months  ago  the  Oakland  Motor 
Car  Company  announced  its  purpose 
to  build  the  finest  light-six  in  the  world. 

It  was  admirably  equipped  to  under¬ 
take  this  difficult  task. 

As  a  permanent  division  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  it  was  enabled  to 
utilize  the  technical  genius  of  the 
General  Motors  laboratories,  as  well 
as  its  own  six  years  of  experience  in 
manufacturing  light-sixes  exclusively. 

Oakland  held  fast  to  its  purpose.  It 
built  the  finest  motor  car  that  the  sum 
of  this  engineering  and  manufacturing 
genius  could  build.  It  called  this  car 
The  New  Oakland  Six-44. 

So  certain  was  Oakland  that  its  new 
car  was  right,  that  it  placed  upon  it 
— in  addition  to  the  manufacturer’s 
standard  warranty — a  special  written 
15,000  mile  performance  guarantee. 

Many  thousand  New  Oaklands  are 
now  in  service.  If  you  would  learn 
whether  Oakland  has  accomplished  its 
high  purpose — question  any  one  of 
these  thousands  of  owners. 

They  will  tell  you  that  they  have  never 
driven  a  car  more  powerful,  more  flex- 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontine,  Michigan 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


1.  If  the  lawn  is  alreadv  full  of  weeds 
ovorv  effort  Should  ho  made  to  set  nd  ot 
them  before  seeding.  A  strong,  perma¬ 
nent  lawn  will  ehoko  out  weeeds.  hut 
voung  grass  should  nut  have  to  stiuggn 
with  them.  Plow,  harrow,  nr  spade  and 
rake  the  soil  to  a  spade’s  depth  at  least: 
the  best  results  follow  working  1 1  -  tt. 
deep,  Stable  manure  is  good,  hut  will 
bring  more  weeds:  cow  and  sheep  manure 
both  excellent,  will  not  bring  in  many 
weeds.  l  iming  would  be  desirable,  also 
bonemeal.  There  are  excellent  fertilizer 
mixtures  offered,  especially  as  lawn  dress¬ 
ing  White  Dutch  clover  makes  a  dose, 
dark  green  sward,  especially  on  rather 
sandy  soil,  but  best  results  follow  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grasses,  which  may  include  clover. 
The  advantage  of  a  grass  mixture  is  that 
if  one  variety  does  not  make  a  good 
growth,  another  will. 

To  keep  up  ii  succession  of  flowers,  one 
must  combine  hardy  bulbs  and  perennials 
with  Summer  annuals,  and  add.  it  need 
be.  a  few  tender  bedding  plants.  In  OU-r 
..wn  garden  we  get  a  fine  succession  of 
bloom  from  the  following  from  March 
until  late  Fall :  „ 

Crocus  (in  bloom  in  r  Inquiry  sonic 
years!  ;  daffodils,  early  and  late*,  hya¬ 
cinths,  tulips,  early  and  late,  pansies, 
candvtuft.  Irises,  beginning  with  I.  pu- 
mila.  followed  by  English,  Japanese  and 


Oakland's  special,  writ¬ 
ten,  15,000  mile  engine 
guarantee  is  conclusive 
proof  of  high  quality  in 
every  part  of  the  New 
Six-44.  It  is  possible  to 
give  this  unusual  guar¬ 
antee  only  because  of  this 
high  quality \  The  guar¬ 
antee  PROTECTS  you; 
the  New  Oakland  car  will 
do  infinitely r  more  —  it 
will  satisfy  you  COM¬ 
PLETELY  in  every 
thing  that  you  demand  in 
a  fine  motor  car. 


The  New  Oakland  Six 


FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


"Success  futdor’ 
Means 

Marc  Potatoes— 
Less  Labor  _ 


JM Wheat 
:  y.  Winter  Oats 

* « \  and  Rye 

should  receive  the  right  kind  of  fertilization 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable  under  the  present 
trying  conditions  on  the  farm. 

Use  a  fertilizer  containing 


Payt 

dividends 
on  an 
acre  patch 


The  “Success  Junior”  plow  leads  for  fast  clc3n 
digging  and  long  life.  “Farquhar  No.  1”  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  four  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,"  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years'  field  e.vperience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines— Sawmills^Threshers,  Etc. 


3  to  5  %  POTASH 


and  6 r/c  to  8 r/e  if  those  grains  are  to  be  followed  by  grass  or 
clover.  There  is  plenty  of  Potash  in  the  country  at  much  lower 
prices  than  last  year,  and  if  you  insist  on  getting  it,  you  will 
again  find  that 


Potash  Pays 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


ftps*- 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  First  Telephone 

1’akt  I. 

My  boys  hove  rigged  up  a  radiophone 
apparatus  and  have  il  installed  just  back 
of  our  sitting-room.  They  bought  the 
pieces  separately  and  put  them  together. 
The  long  wire  stretches  from  an  apple 
tree  on  our  boundary  line  lo  a  big  crab 
tree  back  of  the  bouse.  There  was  an 
Indian  scout  in  the  West  who  claimed 
Hint  he  could  hear  with  his  lingers,  lie 
would  stand  on  a  hill,  hands  up,  with 
long,  tapering  lingers  spread  apart,  or  a 
wire  held  in  his  hand,  and  actually  catch 
words  from  fur  away.  He  stood  with 
bare  feet  at  certain  parts  of  the  hill 
where  metals  cropped  out  or  lay  close  to 
the  surface.  Very  likely  this  helped  to 
make  him  a  human  ’phone,  but.  at  any 
rate,  he  developed  a  strange  and  useful 
power.  I  think  of  him  whenever  I  see 
this  long  finger  of  wire  stretched  above 
our  house.  It  seems  to  reach  up  and  pull 
the  sound  waves  out  of  the  air  and 
pass  them  to  the  little  instruments  in 
that  room  at  the  rear  of  our  house,  where 
they  are  translated  into  speech.  It  all 
seems  very  wonderful  to  me.  I  cannot 
hear  anything  of  il.  but  it  means  great 
things  to  our  people,  and  1  can  easily 
see  that  as  it  is  developed  it  will  come 
to  mean  far  more. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  other  night  1  started  to  relate 
some  of  the  day's  experience.  Little  ltosc 
was  sitting  on  my  lap,  when  ail  at  once 
she  put  her  hand  over  my  mouth.  That 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  enforcing 
silence  upon  a  deaf  man.  i  found  that 
right  behind  me  the  hoys  were  "getting 
something  important"  out  of  their  'phone, 
stud  of  course  there  must  be  silence  dur¬ 
ing  such  important  periods.  It  turued 
out  to  be  a  senium  which  some  clergy¬ 
man  was  delivering  in  Newark.  N.  .7.  In 
truth,  I  presume  this  man  was  reading 
his  sermon  slowly,  with  his  mouth  close 
to  it  "receiver,”  but  as  our  folks  listened 
they  could  imagine  some  great  church, 
dimly  lighted,  with  "echoing  arches”  and 
all  the  architectural  tricks  designed  to 
make  the  service  impressive..  For  won¬ 
derful  are  the  mental  pictures  which 
sound  may  paint  upon  the  brain.  Our 
folks  took  turns  tit  listening,  and  all  pro¬ 
nounced  it  "fine!”  About  till  1  could  do 
waste  hunt  tip  the  text.  It  was  taken 
from  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  I’saltu. 

1  read  it  over  several  times. 

"Like  as  a  father  phieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

"For  he  kuovvelh  our  frame;  he  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dust. 

“As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  as 
a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flounslleth. 

"For  the  wind  pusseth  over  it  aud  it  is 
gone:  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more. 

“Hut  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that 
fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  chil¬ 
dren's  children," 

The>  tell  me  the  sermon  was  a  good 
one,  and  what  a  marvel  it  was  that  such 
words  were  thrown,  as  it  were,  out  inio 
the  air  like  dust,  to  he  gathered  and  pre¬ 
served  in  this  way. 

*  »!«  *  * 

And  the  air  is  full  of  these  sounds. 
Ilow  long  do  they  last?  I>o  they  fade 
away  for  a  few  moments  or  hours,  or 
are  any  of  them  stored  up,  ns  it  were,  to 
repeat  their  message  after  long  years  of 
wandering?  I  am  told  that  amid  the 
distant  tones  of  the  human  voice  which 
reach  the  ear  through  these  instruments 
there  will  come  roars  or  indistinct  jum¬ 
bles  of  sound,  seeming  from  far  away. 
Can  these  he  the  faint  echoes  of  voices 
which  long  ago  sough!  to  give  messages 
to  the  world,  and  failed  to  reach  beyond  a 
narrow  Circle ?  Who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  future,  when  the  science 
of  "wireless”  is  perfected  vvi'h  more  deli¬ 
cate  instruments?  Wlmt  wonder?  of  hu¬ 
man  history  nitty  he  taken  from  the  air? 
For  mighty  ages  the  rains  have  washed 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
brooks  and  rivers  into  the  ocean.  This 
washing  has  been  going  on  so  long  that 
today  the  ocean  holds  in  solution  every 
possible  element  of  matter.  From  acids 
to  Zirconium,  and  till  that  lies  between 
— all  may  be  found  in  the  ocean  water. 
In  somewhat  like  manner,  who  knows 
what  marvels  of  sound  may  yet  be  taken 
from  the  ait — at  present  uncharted  and 
undiscovered  ?  You  may  smile  at  all 
this  and  say  that  it  is  only  the  dream  of 
one  who  cannot  even  distinguish  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  loudest  sounds,  yet  do  not  he 
too  auto.  I  can  easily  remember  when 
men  who  were  called  the  smartest  of 
their  age  looked  upon  l'ell  as  a  poor 
crank  and  his  crude  telephone  as  a  mere 
toy.  Such  people  accept  our  modern 
"wireless”  as  a  matter  of  course,  hut. 
having  little  respect  for  its  past  they  have 
no  dreams  for  its  future.  The  fact  is 
that  most  people  of  the  present  age  have 
had  so  much  done  for  them,  and  expect 
so  much  more,  that  they  have  lost  the 
power  of  initiative,  both  in  working  or 
in  thinking.  At.  any  rate,  I  take  il  this 
radiophone  is  not  unlike  most  human  be¬ 
ings,  for  the  air  which  it  reports  is  full  of 
strange  and  complicated  messages  as 
varied  as  the  emotions  which  sweep  over 
the  human  ntind.  For  example,  a  woman 
of  rather  serious  mind  and  stern  ideas 
about  what  should  he  put  before  the 
minds  of  youth,  was  induced  to  listen  tit 
our  'phone.  I  have  seen  this  woman 
burn  tip  (lie  colored  supplements  in  the 
Sunday  papers  rather  than  have  her  chil¬ 


dren  see  the  pictures,  and  she  keeps  a 
close  eye  upon  the  household  literature. 
She  had  a  doubt  fill  notion  of  the  value  of 
those  wireless  reports,  hot  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  a  tine  lecture  she  "listened  in” 
for  a  while.  All  went  seriously  and  well 
for  a  time,  until  suddenly  a  coarse,  rau¬ 
cous  voice  broke  in  upon  the  dignified 
lecture : 

"Say,  pa,  get  up!  Ala  wants  to  use 
the  sheets  for  a  tablecloth !” 

You  see,  our  faithful  wire  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  as  censor.  It  simply  takes 
what  passes  by  in  the  air,  and  passes  it 
on  without  change.  Evidently  some  so- 
eallcd  comedian  was  sending  out  his  no¬ 
tions  of  fine  humor,  and  the  air  waves 
swamped  those  of  tin*  dignified  lecturer. 
Well,  that  is  not  unlike  the  human  mind. 
I  presume  that  many  of  you  have  found 
yourselves  victims  of  much  the  same 
trick.  At  funerals,  at  church,  or  other 
solemn  occasions.  I'll  gun  ran  tee  that  the 
most  absurd  thoughts  have  crowded  into 
your  mind,  lo  upset  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion.  The  sub-con  scions  wires  seem 
to  have  been  crossed.  And  did  this  wom¬ 
an.  after  receiving  such  a  shock,  ever 
come  back  to  the  'phone?  Certainly  she 
did.  These  great  discoveries  change  life 
so  completely  that  no  one  can  live  a  nor¬ 
mal  existence  without  making  use  of 
them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  recent  death  of  Alexander  Gralium 
Hell  has  brought  all  these  things  forcibly 
to  mind.  Hell  invented  the  telephone, 
and  thus  was  responsible  for  one  of  the 
greatest  social  changes  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Younger  people  of  tills  gen¬ 
eration  cannot  realize  what  life  would 
mean  if  "the  talking  wire”  were  to  he 
entirely  removed.  1  have  often  wondered 
what  the  thoughts  of  a  man  like  Hell 
must  have  been  when,  in  his  later  years, 
he  could  understand  what  his  invention 
has  meant  to  the  world.  1  can  imagine 
how  some  men,  thinking  of  their  power  or 
gifts  to  the  world,  might  become  as 
haughty  and  arrogant  as  Napoleon  or 
Alexander  the  Croat.  Bell  was  not  of 
that  character.  lie  was  of  a  humble, 
amiable  type — not  in  any  sense  what  you 
would  call  “a  business  man.”  but  fat- 
more — a  genuine  “friend  of  humanity.” 
I  saw  him  nearly  50  years  ago.  He  was 


wanted  to  use  that  wire  for  an  experi¬ 
ment.  1  can  remember  him  distinctly, 
lie  was  at  that  time  a  tall,  slender  man, 
with  a  pale  face  audit  pair  of  black  "side¬ 
burns/’  General  Hum  side  was  a  New 
England  man  who  has  come  down 
through  history  distinguished  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  and  a  habit.  It  was  his  evil  for¬ 
tune  to  he  ordered  to  attack  General  Lee's 
position  at  Fredericksburg,  F  ery  mili¬ 
tary  man  knew  that  a  frontal  attack 
meant  sure  defeat,  hut  tin*  nation  de¬ 
manded  action,  and  Burnside,  against  his 
lies!  judgment,  obeyed  orders.  And  then 
General  Burnside  aequived  the  habit 
of  shaving  his  chin  and  leaving  a  tuft  of 
luiir  on  each  cheek  meeting  through  a 
bridge  over  liis  upper  lip.  This  form  of 
facial  adornment  was  known  in  those  old 
days  as  a  "Burnside."  The  next  genera¬ 
tion.  removed  from  the  war,  forgot  the 
general,  but  renamed  his  creation  "side- 
hum,”  which  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
•progress  in  the  creation  of  language.  At 
any  rate.  Hell,  in  those  days,  wore  a 
pair  of  tine,  thick,  black  "Burnsides,” 
with  a  great  mop  of  hair  on  his  head. 
From  pictures  printed  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  i  imagine  Hell  finally  decided  to 
let  the  hair  on  his  chin  catch  up  with 
those  "sideburns,”  as  the  name  changed, 
and  thus  produce  a  full  heard.  And  these 
were  the  days  of  the  "I’rinee  Albert"  coat. 
This  black  garment  was  broad  at  the 
shoulders  and  close  at  the  waist,  where  it. 
spread  out  into  long  skirts  which  came 
down  to  the  km-e.  The  one  Bell  wore  had 
seen  better  days.  There  were  two  but¬ 
tons  missing  and  on  the  skirts  and  along 
i he  seams  were  those  shiny  marks  which 
on  clothing  represent  what  gray  hair  does 
in  a  man.  II.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Little  Mary  was  quite  young.  She 
was  visiting  her  grandmother  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Her  grandfather  was  a  florist,  there¬ 
fore.  Mary,  though  young  knew  a  few 
things  about  ilow  era.  Walking  in  the 
garden,  she  chanced  to  see  a  peacock,  a 
bird  she  had  never  seen  before.  After 
gazing  on  it  in  silent  admiration,  she  ran 
cpiickly  into  the  house  and  cried  out: 
“Oh,  granny,  come  and  see!  One  of  your 
chickens  is  in  bloom.” — Florists’  Ex¬ 
change. 


then  a  rather  shabby  inventor,  with  little 
capital  except  what  most  people  called  a 
preposterous  idea  and  a  most  sublime 
faith  in  it.  When  1  was  about  14  years 
old  this  brief  industrial  statement  was 
addressed  to  me: 

"We  have  found  a  job  for  you.  It 
starts  at  once.” 

That  was  the  way  boys  were  managed 
at  that  time.  As  l  was  a  "war  orphan." 
a  job,  early  in  life,  was  the  only  thiug  I 
had  any  right  to  expect.  In  these  days 
there  may  lie  some  long  family  debate 
about  the  future  of  Willie  or  Dick  or 
Stephen.  Shall  he  he  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  shall  he  go  into  "business"?  Father 
usually  knows  his  son's  possibilities,  but 
what  chance  does  he  have  against  mother 
and  the  girls?  In  my  time,  as  soon  as  a 
hoy  got  big  enough  to  count,  a  "job"  was 
selected  for  him  and  he  was  planted  down 
into  il  and  told  to  grow.  The  job  they 
picked  for  me  was  that  of  errand  hoy  in 
n  publishing  house  of  Boston.  I  was 
"everybody's  waiter"  and  was  paid  a 
week  for  walking  my  legs  off  at  the  call 
of  everyone  in  the  shop.  There  were  no 
telephones  in  those  days.  The  telegraph 
service  was  imperfect  and  only  used  in 
matters  of  important  business.  Messages 
were  mostly  written  out  or  spoken  to  hoys 
or  men  who  trumped  off  to  deliver  them 
and  bring  back  answers.  There  were 
slow  horse  cars  which  we  took  for  long 
distance  trips,  but  for  the  most  part  we 
tramped  about-  until  I  came  to  know  all 
the  alleys  and  short  ruts  in  Boston.  I 
may  say  that  among  the  “industries  driv¬ 
en  out  by  science”  is  that  of  the  errand 
boy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  a  wire  running  from  the 
publishing  house  to  a  printing  shop  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  about  eight  miles.  It 
was  used  as  a  form  of  mechanical  tele¬ 
graph.  There  was  a  box  at  each  end, 
with  letters  and  numbers,  with  a  foot 
power  like  that  on  a  sewing  machine. 
You  worked  it  about  as  you  would  a  par¬ 
lor  organ,  spelling  out  the  letters  slowly 
and  grouping  them  into  words.  It  was  a 
slow,  cumbersome  machine,  usually  <>ut 
of  order,  especially  when  you  had  an  im¬ 
portant  message  to  send.  Then  came  Al¬ 
exander  Graham  Bell!  One  day  a  young 
man  walked  into  the  store  and  said  lie 


Outstanding  in  beauty,  outstanding 
in  the  rugged  reliability  which  is  the 
farmer’s  first  need  in  his  motor  car. 


Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear;  due  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim  and  at 
hub ;  drum  type  lamps ;  Alertim-  lubrication  ;  motor  driven  electric  horn  unusually  long 
springs;  deep,  u-ide,  roomy  seats;  real  leather  upholstery  in  open  cars,  broadcloth 
in  closed  cars ;  open  car  side-curtains  open  with  doors ;  clutch  and  brake  action, 
steering  and  gear  shifting,  remarkably  easy;  new  typi  water-tight  windshield. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


T/ie  Good 

MAXWELL 
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An  Opinion  of  the  Cortland  Apple 

I  ha»'e  fruited  the  Cortland  apple, 
though  only  lo  a  limited  extent.  As  to 
whether  it  ..as  a  future  lo  he  com |)Q red 
to  Baldwin,  I  do  not  think  so.  nor  do  1 
believe  there  is  any  variety  in  sight  that 
stands  the  slightest  chance  of  replacing 
Baldwin.  Neither  do  1  believe  the  Bald¬ 
win  is  going  back.  Peculiar  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  which  no  one  can  explain,  have 
caused  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  crop  on 
Baldwin  trees  for  the  last  few  years  over 
a  large  area.  So  they  have  with  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  some  of  the  other  hardiest  varie¬ 
ties.  I  fed  sure,  however,  few  through 
this  section  are  thinking  of  discarding  it. 
They  simply  can’t  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
take  its  place.  Portland  is  to  my  mind 
the  most  promising  variety  introduced  iu 
many  years.  It  is  distinctly  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  type,  both  in  fruit  and  tree  growth. 
The  fruit,  however,  with  me.  is  more 
conical,  a  little  brighter  red.  Ims  a  longer 
stem,  hangs  well,  is  Inter,  and  keeps  hei¬ 
fer.  It  is  still,  however,  a  McIntosh  type, 
and  not  a  Baldwin  type.  And  while  1 
have  made  more  money  from  McIntosh 
than  any  other  variety.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  there  is  more  disappointment 
waiting  for  growers  of  McIntosh  titan  of 
any  variety  ever  introduced. 

M.v  friends  some  of  them  of  least 
consider  me  queer  Because  of  this  opinion. 
However,  after  having  tried  to  gather 
carefully  it  heavy  crop  front  less  than  MX) 
trees  of  a  vnri“t.v  that  must  be  handled 
within  10  days  for  best  results,  and 
realizing  some  of  these  friends  have  from 
*5.000  to  5.000  trees  of  this  same  variety, 
this  conviction  became  fixed  with  me.  that 
they  have  some  very  interesting  exper¬ 
iences  coming.  The  Portland.  1  will  say. 
so  far  does  not  promise  to  have  such  a 
limited  gathering  season.  Fruit  hung 
last  Fttil  its  well  as  Baldwin. 

wtm.iam  trcrr.Yi.ixa. 

Columbia  Co.,  X.  V. 


Geranium  Spot 

What  is  the  matter  with  m.v  geraniums? 
There  seems  to  he  something  wrong  with 
all  of  the  leaves.  I  send  a  leaf  to  show 
the  trouble,  MRS.  9.  C. 

Ceekskill.  N.  Y. 

The  geranium  leaves  sent  were  affected 
with  the  disease  known  as  spot.  This 
disease  usually  appears  in  a  very  warm 
season  with  abundant  moisture,  especially 
after  extreme  heat,  followed  by  heavy 
showers.  It.  is  especially  likely  to  appear 
if  there  is  too  much  strong  plant  food  in 
the  soil.  Fresh,  rank  manure  is  especially 
undesirable  for  geraniums.  They  do  not 
require  a  rich  soil,  and  if  your  plants 
have  been  too  generously  treated,  this, 
combined  with  the  weather  conditions  of 
the  present  Summer,  would  account  for 
the  trouble  with  your  plants. 


Celery  Sprouts  at  Sides 

Will  you  toll  me  what  lo  do  with  my 
celery?  It  is  now  about  1  ft-  high,  very 
thick,  green  and  nice  stalks.  There  seem 
to  be  some  shoots  coming  up  oil  the  sides. 
Shall  I  poll  them  off,  or  ,io>i  let  celery 
grow  as  it  is?  There  is  not  much  earth 
around  the  stalks.  I  just  worked  the 
ground  around  plants  ever  since  planted, 
when  I  see  the  earth  gets  crusty.  Should 
1  hill  plants?  It  is  Winter  celery, 

Davidsonville,  Mil.  I*.  C. 

Celery  will  sprout  at  tin*  sides  when 
dirt  gets  between  the  leaves.  Often,  with 
careless  hoeing,  dirt  gels  into  the  crown¬ 
ing..  causing  this.  When  this  happens 
we  remove  the  surplus  sprouts,  leaving  n 
single  crown. 

The  dirt  should  be  hanked  up  to  the 
plants  gradually  to  make  the  stems  Jong 
and  to  blanch  them.  We  hill  the  plants 
a  little  at  a  time  in  the  garden  rather 
than  all  at  the  same  time.  When  blanch¬ 
ing  with  hoards  we  remove  surplus  leaves 
around  the  outside,  but  in  commercial 
work  this  practice  is  not  practical.  Al¬ 
ways  use  plenty  of  water  in  growing 
celery,  for  the  faster  it  grows  the  liner 
the  quality  of  the  product.  t.  ii.t. 

Ownership  of  Bee  Tree 

Will  you  advise  me  what  tin*  law  is 
with  regard  to  ownership  of  bee  tree? 
Tin*  tree  iu  question  is  just  about  a  foot 
from  my  line  fence  on  the  property  <*f  a 
neighbor.  it.  K.  o. 

Fast  Chatham.  X.  Y. 

A  tree,  whether  a  bee  tree  or  not.  be¬ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  tin*  land  upon 
which  the  tree  stands.  If  so  close  to  a 
line  that  its  branches  overhang  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another,  the  overhanging  branches 
may  lie  cut  at  the  point  where  they  cross 
tin*  line,  provided  that  such  mutilation  of 
the  tree  does  not  do  it  material  injury 
other  than  as  to  appearance.  The  occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  tree  by  a  colony  of  bees  docs 
not  alter  property  rights  in  any  way. 

M.  b.  D, 


Especially  Fine  for 

""  FARM 

HOMES 


Keeps  the  Cellar  COOL 
— the  House  WARM 


Get  this  Furnace  of 

KNOWN  Quality  and  Service 


ONEPIPE 

FURNACE 


STEWART  ONEPIPE  FURNACES,  properly 
installed,  never  have  failed  to  give  COMPLETE 
satisfaction  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes 
wherever  installed.  Their  success  is  tremendous. 
We  attribute  this  largely  to  TWO  things — 

1  /ATT  AT  TTTV  We  build  our  furnace 

1SI.  \J\Jt\LiLL  I  BETTER  than  most 

Manufacturers  think  necessary.  Material  and  con¬ 
struction  standards  are  maintained.  Factory-built 

throughout,  we  know  every  part  of  the  furnace  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  faithful  service.  It  is  a  QUALITY  product,  dur¬ 
able  and  dependable. 

To  a  very  large  extent, 
the  service  one  gets 
from  a  “Pipeless1’  or  “Onepipe”  Furnace  depends 
upon  its  location  in  the  cellar  and  its  installation. 
STEWART  Furnaces  arc  not  sold  by  students,  teachers,  dry 
goods  clerks,  etc.,  but  by  REGLTLAR  DEALERS — Hardware, 
Plumbing,  Homefurnishing — men  who  understand  heating  re¬ 
quirements  and  know  how  to  install  this  furnace  properly  for 
best  results.  Co-operating  with  them  is  our  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment.  Both  are  at  your  service. 

Prices  Now  V3  Less  Than  1  Year  Ago 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


2nd.  SERVICE 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet  FREE 
and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer 


All  That  Stretch 

Without  Any  Rubberj 

You’ll  be  surprised 
with  the  comfort  of 


Suspenders,  Garters, 

[and  Hose  Supporters. 

Rubber  dien.  but  our  Phos¬ 
phor  Bronzo  Rustless 
SprinifB  ffivo  long  wear  and 
easy  »t retch. 

StiNpantlam,  with  slip  loop  back  Md 
aalm  brene  If lmmln«u  *?eer '■  wear 
guaranty*.  7T»c;  nKw  tnmoudca 
ala.  months'  fuarsatrs,  50c. 

Mon'a  Wide  Web  Carter#.  end 

comfortable.  Woein't  hind.  Metal 
Can't  touch  la*.  Sit  months’  waar»6ita. 
ladies'  ami  Misses'  Qoee  Support  era 
and  Cor  eat  Sew  One.  I«onff  wear,  easy 
alretcb  and  no  garter  runs;  aix  months  wear.  25c. 

Children'#  ROM  Supporter  Hat  ness. 
Ct  aat  for  yountfwtrtta;  can't  elide  off 
.  ahnuldanr,  nix  month*  ws^r,  60c. 
ASK  YOUR  DCALKft.  li  he 
hadn't  them,  aeml  dlfeOt* 
frivittff  dealer's  name.  He 
ware  of  nubatltutea.  Its- 
nt»t  Na*W«ye  with 
guarantee  label  attached 
to  ovary  pair.  Wr‘ 
for  the  ntorjr  of 
Nti -Way  Strach. 


A 


/Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co. 
Dept.  B  Adrian,  Mich- 


Get  My  30- 1 
Day  Special  \i 
,  Fall  Demon-  > 
stration  Offer 


■«<•!  ?* 


Writ*  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
Book  and  Pticts  and  Road  Grader 

T%mx  10- Dar  Trial.  Cats  new  ditehee  or  clean*  ditches  down 
to  4  ft,  lluttda  heat  field  terrace#,  dyke*,  lover*.  Horse*  or 
tractor.  Works  In  any  toll.  Great  money- aavtn*  etory  for 
you  now.  Do  not  take  chances  on  loss  of  crop*.  Write. 

Owssekers  ditcher  I  Grader  CeM  Gas  >14  Oweaaksra,  If. 


Cut  Ditching 
and  Terracing 
COST 


will  dig  potatoes  when  all  others  fail. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


When  you  zorite  advertisers  mention  'Hie  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

_ _ : _ _i 


mm . . 

USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  (Top,  Van  Slyke . . . . $3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 00 

Butter  Making,  Publow . . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk.  .  .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts . .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 

Dry  den  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  Sl.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W  3(lth  St..  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  HUMMERS  FARMER'S  PARER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  nnd  Suburban  llomtc 

Established  ism 

I'ubllibpd  wrrLIj  by  lb-  Rural  I’liblihhlnff  Company.  Milt  Hot  30th  Street,  New  Vorb 

Kioto  kt  tV.  Coi.Ll.vo WOOD,  1  TeeHlent  anti  Editor. 

John  J.  I Rllon,  Treamiier  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  M ux  K  'j'.  Hoyt.i  ,  Am*ociate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

lo  foreign  counti-ic*  In  the  Universal  Postal  I’oion.  t'.’.m.  lii  ioit  in  money 
order,  CM'ieSS  order,  iionmajd  ultock  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Tost  Office  as  Second  Clatwt  Matter. 

Advertising  into*,  #1.00  per  nftate  lint'— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ut-  ;  and  en.sli  must  accompany  trnuhient  orders. 

•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  Itelleve  thnt  every  lujvert  lnomfnt  in  till#  paper  Is  backed  by  ft  respon¬ 
sible  iKtrson.  We  line  every  possible  p  reran  linn  and  admit  tins  ndvertlsinir  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  mire,  we  will  make  (food  any  loss 
to  paid  r.ij|Merlbera  sustained  by  tru.dloK  anv  delllierafe  swlmibn,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mmleadlnpf  advertisement*  in  our  enlilimis.  and  any 
ftueb  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  urn  also  ofteu  called  upon 
to  adjust  difTereniOea  or  nietaketi  between  our  mibscclbers  and  honest., 
responsible  bouses.  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  We  willingly  use.  our  good 
olliers  lo  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact  Ions.  We  profeet,  subscribers  against  rogues.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  hones!  l.iinkmple  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complain!  must  lie  sent  lo  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  or 
the  transaction,  and  io  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  N'ew- 
Yoickkh  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MANY  (if  our  renders  are  trying  certified  potato 
seed  for  (lie  first  time  this  year.  Most  of 
them  will  agree  that  such  seed  has  produced  strong, 
vigorous  plants,  which  set  many  tubers,  and  are  un¬ 
usually  free  from  disease.  In  our  own  ease  these 
tilings  are.  so  evident  that  the  most  careless  observer 
would  notice  them.  Now  we  think  many  farmers 
have  a  wrong  idea  of  just  wlmt  the  “certificate” 
means.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  certified  seed  is 
absolutely  free  from  disease.  It  would  he  quite 
possible  for  plants  from  such  seed  to  go  down  with 
blight  if  they  were  not  sprayed,  or  to  show  the  scab 
disease  if  Hie  sect!  were  not  treated.  It  is  true  that 
the  certified  seed  is  less  likely  to  contract  these  dis¬ 
eases.  because  it  comes  from  plants  which  have  for 
several  generations  been  carefully  selected.  Live 
stock  from  families  or  strains  from  which  disease 
has  been  removed  by  selection  would  he  free,  yet 
they  would  not  he  entirely  immune.  If  put  in  con¬ 
tact  with  disease  they  might  contract  it,  I  hough 
much  less  likely  to  do  so  than  cattle  out  of  infected 
herds.  The  certified  seed,  in  like  manner,  comes 
from  healthy  plants  and  will  he  stronger  and  surer 
than  common  seed.  That  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  neglect  spraying  the  vines  or  treating  tile 
tubers.  In  fact,  we  should  he  more  willing  to  do 
these  things,  since  the  certified  seed  is  more  valuable 
and  will  give  greater  returns  for  our  care.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  "certified  seed"  will  not 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  not  immune  to  all  diseases, 
though  less  likely  to  contract  them,  and  it  must  be 
cared  for  properly. 

ONE  of  our  correspondents  tells  of  a  man  who  could 
no l  learn  to  dance  properly  until  he  broke  his 
leg  I  Some  of  you  may  say  "Impossible!  Man  dances 
■vvith  his  legs,  therefore  he  cannot,  use  a  broken  leg 
to  learn  the  art!”  In  truth,  man  dances  with  liis 
mind.  His  legs  only  carry  out  what  the  mind  plans. 
A  broken  leg  is  a  form  of  calamity,  yet  we  can 
easily  understand  liow  such  a  misfortune  may  com¬ 
pel  a  man  to  use  his  brains,  study  harder,  and  thus 
rise  above  an  affliction.  Many  of  us  seem  to  make 
i lie  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  hands,  tin*  feet,  or 
other  organs  originate  lmhits  and  are  the  Idinl  forces 
within  us.  They  are  all  the  servants  of  the  brain. 
They  all  become  the  servants  of  had  habits  or  poor 
methods,  and  nothing  short  of  a  mighty  shock  can 
shake  them  up  and  make  a  change.  Any  apparent 
misfortune  iliaf  will  make  a  man  stand  still  in  the 
face  of  his  troubles  and  think  them  out  may  lie  a 
Inessing  in  disguise,  ltiglu  now,  here  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  thousands  of  farmers  are  up  against  big 
changes  in  ways  of  doing  business.  It  may  look  like 
calamity,  and  that,  is  what  it  might  he  under  old 
methods  and  plans.  Yet.  if  il  compels  us  to  change 
our  plans  and  study  out  new  methods  it  may  he  a 
blessing. 

'I* 

ABOI’T  the  most  remarkable  change  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  in  late  years  lias  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dairying  in  Northwestern  States.  Wis¬ 
consin  was  the  first  of  these  States  to  start  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Wisconsin  was  a  wheat  producing 
State,  and  her  soil  and  her  people  were  all  growing 
poorer  each  year.  W.  A.  Henry  and  the  late  W.  1  >. 
Hoard  did  much  to  bring  about  the  change.  They 
showed  how  the  great  streams  of  bran  and  feed 
pouring  away  from  the  State  should  he  kept,  at  home 
and  fed  to  cattle.  It  was  slow  work,  but  finally 
Wisconsin  swung  away  from  wheat  and  adopted  the 
cow.  Since  then  she  has  prospered  almost  beyond 
belief.  And  now  Minnesota  is  following.  In  1S!)0 
there  were  oWI.000  emvs  in  the  State,  averaging  1  liS 
lbs.  of  Imtter  per  cow.  In  11(20  there  were  1  ,3!)f),(IOO 
cows,  averaging  1!(4  lbs.  North  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana  are  following  in  the  same  line.  It  is  the  old 


story  of  raising  wheat  continuously  until  the  land 
will  nut.  respond,  and  then  rebuilding  the  land 
through  dairying.  The  effect  of  this  development 
will  be  felt  all  over  the  country.  In  the  East  it  will 
mean  increased  competition  in  butter  and  cheese 
production.  Whole  milk  must  he  our  main  dairy  crop, 
and  we  must  increase  sales  and  find  new  markets. 
AVe  think,  too,  that  the  change  in  the  Northwest  will 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  wheat  crops.  The  shortage 
will  he  made  up  by  imports  from  Canada,  or  there 
will  be  an  increased  production  of  grain  on  our  East¬ 
ern  farms.  The  change  is  having  some  effect  upon 
legislation.  The  West  is  now  joining  the  East  in 
fighting  against  butter  substitutes,  whereas  in  for¬ 
mer  years  it.  was  quite  indifferent  about  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

* 

OST  farmers  who  have  made  any  study  of 
economies  feel  sure  that  as  a  rule  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  are  charged  to  them  both  ways.  1'nless 
there  is  some  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
farmer  pays  the  cost  of  carrying  his  goods  to  mar¬ 
ket.  either  directly  for  freight  or  express,  <ir  the 
cost  is  taken  out  of  the  price  he  receives,  or  would 
receive  if  lu*  carried  the  goods  himself.  Let  any 
farmer  look  over  the  returns  from  a  commission 
house  and  he  will  find  these  items  openly  charged 
against  him.  Or  let  him  compare  the  prices  he 
receives  in  the  local  market  with  what  produce 
brings  in  the  larger  market  which  finally  receives  his 
goods!  And  lie  is  also  finally  forced  to  pay  the 
transportation  charges  on  the  goods  which  he  buys 
in  the  local  market.  The  dealer  or  storekeeper  will 
usually  attend  to  that.  Years  ago  in  a  Western 
State,  an  Eastern  •man  called  for  an  old-fashioned 
watch  key.  Ho  had  bought  one  a  week  before  in 
the  East  for  three  cents.  The  storekeeper  charged 
1  cents  for  one  of  Identical  pattern.  When  asked 
why  he  charged  such  a  price,  this  man  justified  him¬ 
self,  as  usual :  "You  sec,  freight  rates  are  verg  high.'' 
It  would  bo  hard  to  figure  out  the  exact  freight  rate 
on  one  watch  key.  but  that  is  about  the  principle  of 
it.  The  unorganized  farmers  have  for  years  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  which  has  made  it  possible  to  gouge 
I  belli  Lot  Ji  going  and  coming, 

* 

1IE  market  for  farm  products  this  year  is  as 
wild  as  an  insane  man.  AVe  can  think  of  no 
fairer  comparison.  Potatoes  have  actually  sold  as 
low  ns  $1  a  barrel  wholesale.  On  the  average  they 
do  not  reach  half  the  price  of  last  year.  Apples 
can  hardly  be  given  away  in  some  cases.  Yet  with 
these  ruinous  wholesale  prices  the  people  are  still 
being  hold  up  in  the  retail  trade.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  planting  of  early  apple  varieties  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  trouble,  but  no  fair  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
potato  prices.  Another  crazy  freak  of  the  market 
occurred  when  brown  eggs  actually  brought,  higher 
prices  than  fancy  white.  AVe  doubt  if  that  has  ever 
occurred  before  in  recent  years.  It  is  always  claimed 
that  white  eggs  bring  a  superior  price  in  New  York, 
and  so  they  do,  usually,  yet  even  here  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  prefer  tin*  browns,  and  will  have  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  No  one  lias  ever  been  able  to  show 
that  eggs  from  one  breed  are  richer  than  another,  or 
that  the  color  of  tin*  shell  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

* 

E  begin  t « •  have  a  few  letters  from  people 
who  say  it  is  a  mistake  to  ask  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  to  act  politically  with  Western  farmers.  Some 
of  the  men  who  write  such  letters  are  country  peo¬ 
ple — others  are  evidently  from  town.  All  are  agents 
in  trying  to  spread  a  form  of  propaganda  sent  out  by 
a  combination  of  city  interests.  The  object  is  to 
weaken  support  of  tin*  "farm  bloc”  and  to  destroy  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  surely  growing.  It 
it  quite  true  that  many  or  most  Eastern  farmers 
rank  as  consumers  of  Western  farm  products.  In 
many  eases  it  becomes  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  flour 
and  feed  rather  than  to  produce  them  ourselves. 
At  least;  we  think  that  is  so.  and  we  net  upon  the 
thought.  If  there  were  no  tariff  on  grain,  no  doubt 
New  England  farmers  might  bu  able  t<»  import  corn 
and  other  grain  from  Argentina  or  other  South 
American  countries  cheaper  than  they  can  bring  it 
from  Iowa  and  Kansas.  There  are  some  other  tilings 
of  which  Ihe  same  might  he  said,  hul  in  a  much  larger 
souse  tin*  great  business  of  agriculture  is  nation 
wide.  Its  interests  are  closely  woven  together,  and 
cannot  well  be.  separated.  The  farmer  in  Kansas 
has  interests  in  common  with  the  farmer  in  Maine. 
Both  belong  to  a  class  which  has  been  exploited  by 
other  interests  simply  because  farmers  have  not  seen 
the  advantage  of  working  together — presenting  a 
united  front  to  Hie  common  enemy.  It  is  always  the 
policy  of  politicians  and  schemers  generally  to  try 
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to  separate  the  opposing  party.  If  they  can  do  that 
it  is  easy  to  whip  the  separated  parts  in  detail. 
That  is  what  is  now  being  attempted  in  this  effort  to 
make  trouble  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

5k 

It.  LOSEE,  on  page  1011,  speaks  of  the  disap¬ 
pointing  prices  received  for  apples  this  season. 
AVith  us  much  the  same  is  true  of  practically  all 
ta rm  produce,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what,  it  means.  The  wet  season,  high  freight  rates 
and  the  railroad  strike  combined,  would,  under  or- 
d inary  Conditions,  create  a  shortage  of  food  and  send 
prices  up.  The  truth  is  that,  consumers  are  paying 
about  as  much  as  ever  for  their  food,  while  farmers 
are  being  gouged  30  per  cent  or  more.  The  govern¬ 
ment  reports  show  a  decrease  of  less  than  t  per  cent 
in  retail  food  prices.  As  for  the  low  juice  of  early 
apples,  one  reason  for  that  is  heavy  planting  of  such 
varieties  as  AVealthy  during  the  past  10  years.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  fruit  growers  have  planted 
AVealthy  by  (lie  thousand.  They  are  now  coming 
Into  hearing,  and  growers  seem  to  he  picking  them 
green  and  rushing  them  into  market.  Surely  such 
handling  of  Wealthy  never  will  lead  to  wealth! 

sk 

E  are  having  some  interesting  letters  about 
this  idea  of  suggesting  names  of  the  12  living 
men  or  women  who  have  done  most  for  agriculture. 
Most  of  our  people  find  it  hard  to  decide.  Some  of 
them  refer  to  the  great  men  who  have  passed  on — 
McCormick.  Wood,  Ephraim  A\r.  Bull,  AV.  I).  Hoard 
and  others,  but  we  are  now  to  deal  with  living  peo¬ 
ple — real  flesh  and  blood — among  us  today.  Some 
we  find  would  limit  the  list  to  politicians  or  organ¬ 
izers;  others  include  inventors  or  men  who  have  put 
inventions  to  practical  use.  Others  put  actual  farm¬ 
ers  at  the  head,  while  still  others  look  about  for 
poets  or  writers  who  have  appealed  to  farm  life. 
In  all  tlu*  lists  thus  far  submitted  two  names  seem 
t<  lie  first  to  appeal  to  the  mind — Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock, 
tin*  inventor  of  t lie  Babcock  test,  and  Dr.  Liberty  II. 
Bailey.  II  appears  to  he  generally  agreed  that  these 
names  should  nppoar  in  any  list  of  great  men  who 
have  influenced  agriculture.  After  their  names  are 
given  there  seems  to  he*  no  general  agreement;  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  AA’e  would  like 
gour  opinion.  Name  the  12  living  men  or  women 
who  have  done  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
farm  and  the  farmer.  The  mental  exercise  required 
to  think  this  out  will  do  us  all  good. 

>k 

Great  BRITAIN  has  levied  an  import  tax  of 
sixpence  a  hale  on  all  cotton  brought  into  the 
kingdom.  This  money  is  turned  over  to  an  associa¬ 
tion  organized  for  the  purjiose  of  developing  cotton 
growing  in  British  territory.  This  movement  started 
before  the  war.  and  was  greatly  stimulated  during 
that  conflict.  England  has  for  many  years  seen  the 
great  advantage  of  controlling  her  own  supply  of 
cotton.  It  is  now  being  grown  In  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  Egypt.  Italy  and  France  are  both 
working  for  cotton  production  in  Northern  Africa, 
while  Southern  Russia  is  also  considered  a  favor¬ 
able  field.  I'p  to  this  time  our  American  cotton 
growers  have  been  inclined  to  smile  at  these  efforts. 
It  seemed  as  if  our  Southern  States  never  could  lose 
their  monopoly  of  this  crop.  AA'o  think  that  this 
competition  has  now  come  to  he  the  "real  thing.” 
AA’o  must  remember  that  tin*  world  was  supplied  with 
cotton  long  before  America  developed  the  croj>.  AVe 
think  a  world-wide  readjustment  of  crop  production 
is  under  way.  For  many  years  it  was  the  habit  to 
grow  certain  crops  in  certain  sections — not.  always, 
because  they  were  most  suitable  and  profitable,  hue 
because  custom  had  fitted  them  to  our  lives.  Now 
comes  a  time  when  changes  must  he  made,  and  the 
coming  shift  of  cotton  growing  from  one  section  of 
the  world  to  another  is  only  one  part  of  the  great 
change.  And  who  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  future 
Hie  South  will  he  better  off  for  the  change? 


Brevities 

"Goon  fences  make  good  neighbors.” 

Thk  wandering  hen  seems  to  have  more  lives  than 
the  AA’andering  Jew. 

Hot  water  and  soap  is  a  great  combination  for  jioison 
ivy,  as  well  as  for  dirt. 

The  latest  advice  is  to  jmt  sulphur  in  your  stock¬ 
ings  when  yon  go  out  where  "chiggers”  or  similar  in¬ 
serts  a  hound.  The  sulphur  will  keep  them  off. 

Some  of  our  people  seem  to  think  there  is  a  good 
market  for  dried  wild  cherries.  It  will  not  pay  to  send 
them  here,  for  (he  demand  is  light  and  the  price  very 
low. 

It  is  claimed  that,  as  a  State.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
first  among  the  States  in  squab  raising,  first  in  eider 
production,  and  first  in  number  of  purebred  Berkshire 
hogs. 
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A  Business  in  Home  Canning 

Has  anyone  tried  the  marketing  of  home-canned  veg¬ 
etables  to  any  extent?  Is  there  any  demand  on  the 
part  of  hotels  or  city  folks  for  vegetables  canned  fresh 
front  the  garden  in  glass  jars  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  just  as  far  as  possible  the  flavor?  I  live  in  a  small 
town  away  front  a  market.  Farming  conditions  art*  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  have  often  wondered  if  a  steam  sterilizing 
outfit,  were  to  be  set  tip,  if  the  farmers  cottld  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  a  fair  price  for  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Connecticut.  A.  H,  ft. 

E  would  like  to  hear  from  people  who  fully 
filed  fills  plan.  We  have  several  reports 
from  farmers’  wives  wlto  have  met  with  fair  success 
at  this  work,  in  one  ease  the  canned  goods  were 
sold  on  a  roadside  market,  along  with  other  produce, 
in  a  not  her  ease  the  goods  were  advertised  in  local 
papers  and  a  fair  trade  was  developed.  We  often 
see  such  goods  advertised  on  the  parcel  post  lists, 
and  there  is  evidently  some  trade  developed  in  that 
way.  At  one  lime  farmers  advertised  such  goods 
freely  in  our  “.Subscribers’  Exchange"  department, 
but  that  seems  to  have  been  largely  discontinued. 
The  cost  of  shipping  such  bulky  goods  was  too  much, 
and  danger  from  breakage  was  considerable.  Such 
goods  must  compete  with  flu*  regular  factory  goods, 
and  it  is  seldom  possible  for  a  farmer’s  wife  to  put 
up  her  stock  so  as  to  meet  prices  at  the  grocery 
store.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  shipping,  and  it*  will 
In*  rather  difficult  to  find  any  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  pay  an  extra  price  for  a  superior  ar¬ 
ticle.  Sometimes  a  good  salesman  can  go  l<>  the  city 
and  develop  a  trade  with  hotels,  restaurants  or  high- 
class  stores,  but  that  trade  is  hard  to  obtain.  The 
best  market  will  he  in  some  nearby  city  where  local 
advertising  or  personal  selling  is  possible.  There  are 
some  cases  where  farmers  do  quite  well  doing  cus¬ 
tom  work  for  neighbors  in  canning  fruit,  vegetables 
and  meat.  This  canning  of  chicken,  mutton  and  heel’ 
in  particular  is  often  a  profitable  business  in  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood,  for  ibis  is  really  the  best  way  to 
preserve  such  meat.  We  would  surely  like  to  hear 
from  any  who  have  worked  fids  plan  out. 


The  Milk  Can  Law 

As  a  lawyer  is  wont  to  say  in  court  when  he  objects 
to  the  judge’s  version  of  tin*  law,  “I  except,  if  your 
honor  please."  1  except  to  two  of  your  recent  rulings 
on  law  and  the  alleged  injustice  thereof. 

First.  I  think  the  penalty  for  another's  wrongful  pos¬ 
session  of  one's  milk  containers  is  fully  justified  in 
experience.  My  grocer  very  often  gave  me  bottles  bear¬ 
ing  die  blown-in  name  of  other  dealers,  including  sev¬ 
eral  from  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  1  protested  and 
refused  to  take  even  the  “tramp’*  bottles;  now  I  get  the 
right  bottles  regularly.  If  each  one  lives  Up  to  the  law 
there  is  no  trouble.  When  the  farmer  turns  over  his 
can  to  the  milk  buyer,  the  buyer  becomes  a  bailee  and 
is  liable  to  use  proper  care  to  return  these  cans  or  pay 
for  them.  The  milk  buyer  and  the  farmer  are  alike 
protected  by  the  present  penalty  against  one  who  wrong¬ 
fully  detains  another's  containers.  The  law  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  aimed  at  those  who  make  ash  cans  out  of  milk 
cans  or  conduct  a  thriving  milk  business  on  another's 
capital  by  appropriating  his  bottles  and  cans. 

New  York.  AX  ATTORNEY. 

This  is  all  well  enough,  but  there  are  things,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  that  arc  just  and  true,  hut  they  are 
not  expedient.  The  milk  can  law  was  originally  en¬ 
acted  to  protect  farmers  who  shipped  milk  in  their 
own  cans  daily  to  individual  receivers  in  the  city  and 
had  trouble  to  get  their  cans  back.  Now  under  an 
entirely  different  situation  it  is  used  to  annoy  them 
and  penalize  them  without  justification. 

It  is  true  enough  that  buyers  tire  responsible  to 
the  farmer  for  the  return  of  his  cans,  but  the  farmer 
is  in  no  position  to  compel  buyers  to  return  them.  A 
city  family  may  insist  on  milk  being  delivered  in 
the  proper  container  or  bottle.  The  dealer  will  com¬ 
ply  with  t lie  demand  because  otherwise  he  loses  a 
customer ;  but  the  farmer  1ms  his  milk  to  protect  and 
shii».  llis  own  cans  are  not  in  sight.  The  buyers 
offer  him  a  substitute  can.  lie  can  aeeept  it  and  use 
it.  or  dump  Ids  milk  in  the  gutter.  In  many  cases 
he  eould  not  even  buy  a  new  can.  The  law  provides 
that  he  may  use  the  can  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  He  does  so,  and  then  the  agent  of  the  Joint 
owners,  acting  under  the  cloak  of  law,  con ti scutes 
the  can  and  demands  a  penalty. 

No  one  can.  justify  the  wrongful  use  of  another 
person’s  property,  whether  milk  cans  or  other  util¬ 
ities.  Our  complaint  is  that  under  this  law  dairy¬ 
men  are  annoyed  and  penalized  while  in  rightful 
possession  of  milk  cans  which  they  either  buy  and 
pay  for  or  use  with  the  expressed  or  implied  consent 
of  the  dealers  whose  marks  they  hear.  The  manipu¬ 
lation  of  milk  cans  in  shipment  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  dealers.  For  the  most  part  they  also  con¬ 
trol  the  shipping  stations.  The  farmers’  cans  pass 
through  these  stations  daily.  If  there  were  any 
wrongful  use  of  them  it  would  he  a  simple  matter  to 
correct  the  abuse  at  the  station,  without  either  the 
application  of  law  or  penalty.  The  law  in  itself  is 
light  and  Just,  tint  in  this  ease  it  gives  opportunity 
to  work  successfully  a  practical  injustice. 


Murder  Charge  for  Killing  Berry  Thief 

A  case  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  is  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  farmers  who  are  troubled  with  fruit 
thieves.  The  papers  state  that  a  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  striking  coal  miner,  entered  a  farm  and  began 
to  pick  berries.  The  farmer  saw  this  woman,  with 
others,  picking  his  fruit.  He  took  a  gun,  stood  on 
the  fence  and  shouted  at  them  to  order  them  away. 
They  refused  to  go  and  talked  hack  at  him.  The 
farmer  states  that  he  then  fired  his  gun  several 
times  in  tin*  air,  purposely  aiming  over  their  heads, 
with  the  intention  of  frightening  them  away.  One 
woman  fell  as  the  result  of  this  shooting;  the  others 
ran.  On  examining  the  woman  they  found  that  she 
had  been  killed  by  a  rifle  ball.  The  farmer  who 
defended  his  property  In  this  way  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury  and,  as  we  understand  it,  has 
been  indicted  for  murder. 

This  case  is  apparently  different  from  any  of  the 
others  we  have  taken  up  and  we  have  not  been  able 
yet.  to  learn  all  of  the  details  concerning  it.  it  seems 
to  he  clear  however,  that  the  woman  was  taking 
fruit  without  permission,  and  was  guilty  of  tres¬ 
passing  in  entering  the  property.  The  farmer,  as  we 
understand  it.  insisted  that  he  tried  to  fire  over  the 
beads  of  these  thieves,  and  lmd  no  intention  of  shout¬ 
ing  them.  However  that  may  be,  the  woman  was 
killed,  and  the  farmer  will  apparently  be  tried  for 
murder,  as  he  was  clearly  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  woman. 

Our  people  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  these 
berry  thieves,  and  we  understand  that  in  t He  coal¬ 
mining  regions  there  has  been  great  trouble  since 
the  beginning  of  the  coal  strike,  as  in  many  cases 
the  families  of  the  miners  go  out  hunting  for  food. 
We  shall  have  to  learn  through  cases  of  this  sort 
just  how  far  a  farmer  is  justified  in  going  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  his  property.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  cases  where  chicken  thieves  were  shot 
dead  at  night  by  farmers  who  fired  at  random  in 
tin*  darkness.  In  most  eases  such  farmers  have  been 
exonerated.  This  case  is  different,  because  the 
shooting  was  done  in  broad  daylight  after  a  warning 
from  the  farmer.  The  thought  of  kil'ing  any  human 
being,  even  in  defense  of  property,  is  a  hideous  one. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  for  the  man  who  sees  his 
property  destroyed  to  lire  at  such  times,  but  we 
would  not  do  it  except  in  self-defense  where  life 
was  in  danger. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  State  veterinarians  who  attended  the  State  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  a  few  days  ago  attacked  the  State  and 
Federal  plan  of  carrying  on  the  tesling  of  cattle  for 
tuberculosis.  In  their  meeting  they  made  an  appeal 
for  the  rights  of  the  private  practitioner  against  in¬ 
fringement  from  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  and 
the  growth  of  what  was  termed  '  State  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine."  It  was  asserted  that  by  permitting  State  and 
Federal  veterinarians  to  test  stork  under  the  accredited 
herd  plan,  the  incomes  of  the  private  practitioners  were 
decreased,  and  that  much  of  the  incentive  to  young  men 
to  enter  the  profession  is  being  taken  away  because  of 
government  action.  Particular  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  is  paying  for  the  education  of 
veterinarians  at  the  State  colleges  and  then  employs  a 
corps  of  veterinarians  to  do  testing  work  which  it  has 
educated  others  to  do.  Continuation  of  this  practice 
the  veterinarians  assert,  would  soon  result,  in  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  profession,  leaving  the  farmers  without 
expert  help  for  the  great  majority  of  the  diseases  for 
which  they  need  such  help.  This  is  one  side  of  the  (pies 
tion.  and  the  whole  thing  would  take  pages  to  discuss. 
The  main  thing  tluit  most  of  us  are  interested  in  is  thiit 
milk  which  we  drink  is  thoroughly  safeguarded.  We 
might  add,  however,  that  the  day  of  quack  doctoring  of 
farm  animals  is  over,  so  we  hope  an  arrangement  can 
be  satisfactorily  worked  out  so  that  every  farmer  will 
have  within  calling  distance  a  competent  veterinarian 
when  he  is  needed. 

The  other  fellow’s  things  are  always  better  than  our 
own  ;  at  least  that  is  what  we  oftentimes  think.  Many 
times  we  think  that  we  must  change  our  seed  in  order 
to  get  in  new  blood.  Sure  it  is  that  we  can  get  in  new 
blood,  but  often  the  blood  is  new.  but.  the  quality  is 
worse  than  the  old.  We  arc  seeing  a  good  deal  these 
days  about  co-operative  field  test  of  seed  from  different 
places  in  comparison  with  our  own.  Here  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  from  the  potato  strain  test  in  the  Glen 
Head  district  of  Long  Island.  Strain  1  that  was  from 
Cortland  County  certified  had  1  per  cent  mosaic. 
Strain  ",  from  Franklin  County,  certified,  _  had  1  per 
cent  of  mosaic  and  2  per  cent  missing.  Strain  ",  Maine 
common  stock.  14  per  cent  mosaic,  "  per  cent  missing. 
Strain  4,  Maine,  certified,  no  mosaic,  one  half  of  1  per 
cent  leaf  roll.  .This  would  indicate  if  potatoes  must  be 
bought  from  Maine  that  they  should  be  certified. 

The  next  sale  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  Frie¬ 
sian  Association  will  he  held  at  Middletown,  in  Orange 
County,  on  October  2  and  4.  This  sale  will  be  at  the 
Fair  Grounds.  From  the  list  of  requirements  sent  nut 
by  the  association  to  the  members,  the  sale  should  be  a 
high-class  one.  If  there  is  enough  interest  among  the 
breeders  a  Fall  sale  will  be  held  at  Lockport  in 
November. 

The  T.  If.  Committee  of  Essex  County  has  agreed 
to  erect  signs  on  the  six  main  roads  leading  into  the 
county  to  tell  people  who  travel  that  way.  that  Essex 
County  is  the  land  where  a  clean-up  is  iieiug  made  of 
T.  B.  This  will  have  a  great  advantage  in  advertising 
the  Summer  boarder  section  of  that  county. 

I  just  got  back  from  the  county  picnic.  It  was  a 
success.  Probably  there  wore  from  .*1.500  to  4.000 
folks  there.  I  was  curious  to  know  why  they  came; 
what  drawing  card,  so  to  speak,  was  used  to  get  them 
there,  lu  the  morning  there  were  some  of  the  finest 


sports  that  T  have  ever  witnessed  for  all  ages.  The 
spirit  of  competition  was  of  the  right  sort.  Only 
Grange  members  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  the 
highest  score  for  any  single  Grange  was  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  winner  of  the  county  cup.  As  I  walked 
through  the  grounds  1  heard  some  call,  "Hello,  Henry,” 
and  the  answer,  "Why.  hello,  Jim."  Each  greeting 
was  accompanied  by  a  cordial  hand  clasp  of  the  right, 
sort.  When  dinner  was  served,  community  groups 
gathered  here  and  there,  and  then  families  alone  gath¬ 
ered  at  some  of  the  tables,  and  at  others  there  was  a 
family  reunion.  The  food  at  dinner  was  fine.  In  fact, 
did  you  ever  attend  a  farmers’  picnic  when  the  food 
was  not  fine?.  Dairymen’s  League  ice  cream  was 
served.  Following  dinner  there  was  a  speech.  Only  a 
part  of  the  crowd  listened  to  the  talk;  they  were  rliere 
to  picnic.  This  procedure  is  practically  the  same  for 
any  picnic.  Whut  of  the  things  which  I  have  hastily 
enumerated  was  really  the  thing  that  made  the  picnic  a 
success  more  than  any  other?  The  games  helped.  The 
feed  at  noon  was  a  big  part.  If  was  surely  not  the 
speech  in  the  afternoon,  because  only  ft  small  part  of  the 
people  present  were  listening  to  the  talk.  1  stayed  for 
a  while  to  listen  to  the  talk  and  then  I  wandered 
through  the  crowd  to  find  the  real  cause*  for  the  success 
ot  the  picnic.  1  found  it.  Fnder  one  of  the  trees  was 
a  mother  with  her  children  who  probably  would  luive 
told  you  had  you  asked  her  tluit  she  was  glad  to  get 
away  for  a  short  time  from  the  hot  cookstove  nnd 
relax.  Fnder  another  tree  was  a  group  of  men  who 
were  reaching  their  fourscore  mark  who  were  remi¬ 
niscing.  They  were  talking  with  men  whom  they  had 
nor  seen  for  a  year  possibly.  Still  farther  was  a 
grandmother  who  was  having  the  time  of  her  life  with 
all  the  grandchildren  around  her.  The  success  of  the 
picnic,  then.  I  am  convinced,  was  in  the  spirit  which 
brings  people  together  once  a  year  to  visit  and  relax, 
more  than  any- drawing  card  which  one  might  offer. 

What  are  they  paying  for  wheat  is  in  the  air  again, 
as  the  thrashing  period  begins.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  farmers  are  thrashing  directly  from  the  field 
this  year.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  save  labor  if 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  thrashing  rig  when 
you  want,  it,  and  the  weather  man  does  his  part. 
Thrashing  directly  from  the  field  is  doing  a  great  deal 
to  hasten  the  ownership  of  thrashing  rigs  by  a  group 
of  three  or  four  farmers.  Many  of  them  already  have 
the  power,  and  at  the  present  price  of  thrashing  the 
machine  is  soon  paid  for.  In  Chili,  Monroe  County,  it 
is  reported  that  the  farmers  who  have  already  thrashed 
t heir  wheat  are  getting  from  'JO  to  22  bushels  per  acre. 
Many  of  them  have  contracted  to  sell  this  wheat  to  a 
local  elevator  for  SI  a  bushel.  In  this  section  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  planting  the  wheat  late  so 
as  to  avoid  the  Hessian  fly.  This  has  been  effective. 

The  Soy  bean  question  is  one  that  is  being  discussed 
now  by  farmers  as  they  are  cultivating  their  corn,  and 
in  some  cases  they  have  had  their  corn  greatly  hurt  by 
the  long  continued  rain.  Some  like  them  and  some  do 
not.  There  is  not  so  much  complaint  at  cultivating 
time,  however,  as  there  is  at  harvest  time.  Some  com¬ 
plain  that  they  cannot  harvest  the  beans  with  their 
corn,  while  others,  with  other  makes  of  harvesters,  or 
with  the  same  kind  adjusted  differently,  say  that  they 
have  no  trouble  whatever,  John  ,7.  Eden  of  llarriman 
is  growing  about  200  acres  of  Soy  beans  this  year,  after 
trials  for  some  time.  This  shows  to  what  extent  he 
likes  the  growing  of  the  crop  to  cm  down  bis  feed  bills. 

The  fruit  growers  in  some  parts  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  have  a  real  problem  with  the  cedar  rust,  which 
badly  infects  their  apple  trees.  Apparently  there  is  no 
remedy  but  cutting  down  the  cedar  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  orchards.  The  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Germantown  are  studying  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation  through  legislation.  The  German¬ 
town  Go-operative  Association  is  endeavoring  to  get 
Prof.  W.  .1.  Schoene  of  Virginia  to  come  to  German¬ 
town  and  give  the  growers  there  the  benefit  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  cedar  rust  control.  While  there  is 
considerable  loss  from  cedar  rust  this  year  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  loss  from  this  source  that  there  was 
last  year. 

This  year  the  Guernsey  Breeders  of  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty.  for  their  annual  field  day  and  picnic,  instead  of 
meeting  at  one  place  for  the  day,  arranged  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour.  They  visited  from  one  farm  to  the  next, 
observing  the  things  that  had  made  for  success  in 
breeding  up  the  herd,  or  observing  some  phase  of  herd 
management  which  they  might  put  into  practice.  The 
Guernsey  Breeders  of  Onondaga  County  are  going  to 
make  a  strong  bid  for  the  honors  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  Last  year  the  Onondaga  herd  exhibit  took  third 
honors,  and  the  year  before  they  took  first  prize. 

E.  A.  P. 


Suggestions  for  Increasing  Milk  Sales 

I  have  noted  your  efforts  to  increase  the  drinking  of 
milk.  Fine,  and  I  agree  with  all  you  say  respecting 
this  splendid  food,  which  is  perhaps  nearest  to  the  elixir 
of  life  of  anything  man  can  take  into  his  system.  I  have 
read  of  the  most  astounding  “cures"  due  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  milk.  And  yet  most  people  drink  com¬ 
paratively  little  milk.  Judging  from  tny  own  taste,  sev¬ 
eral  radical  changes  must  occur  between  the  cow  and 
the  consumer  in  order  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
milk.  First,  I  do  not.  like  the  flavor  of  pasteurized 
milk.  Then  I  resent  the  low  fat  content.  And  finally, 
and  most  important  of  all,  is  the  doubt  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness  respecting  milk  served  by  the  glass  in  our 
great  cities.  For  example,  fountain  pumps  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  cleaned,  and  milk  is  such  a  wonderful 
germ  incubator ! 

I  have  long  had  in  mind  that  tin*  Duirymeu’s  League 
might  well  expand  its  activities,  by  opening  up  counter 
lunch  rooms,  or  sidewalk  bars,  and  dispense  good  milk 
in  sealed  individual  jars  of  a  size  equal  to  something 
more  than  the  customary  glass,  such  a  jar  to  sell  for  10 
cents.  These  jars  to  he  served  with  a  glass  for  drinking 
on  the  spot,  or  when  carried  away,  a  deposit  could  be 
extracted  for  the  safe  return  of  the  jar.  But  the  milk 
so  dispensed  ought  to  he  raw  and  have  a  higher  fat  con¬ 
tent  than  the  ordinary  article  of  commerce.  In  fact,  it 
should  contain  at  least  3%  per  cent  butterfat.  which 
percentage,  I  understand,  is  what  the  entire  milk  sup¬ 
ply  of  New  York  State  would  average  if  dumped  into  a 
great  vat  and  a  uniform  sample  taken.  Now.  3%  per 
cent  is  25  per  cent  more  than  the  State  minimum  of 
5  per  cent,  and  it  is  3  per  cent  milk  that  is  retailed  in 
New  York  City. 

I  am  told  that  in  Denmark  and  some  other  European 
states  it  is  the  custom  to  eat  light  lunches  at  fre¬ 
quent.  intervals  during  the  day,  and  that  this  custom  is 
responsible  for  many  small  lunch  rooms.  Why  could 
not  the  Dairymen’s  I/engue  develop  along  the  line  of 
chain  lunch  counters  where  simple,  wholesome  sand¬ 
wiches  and  salads  could  be  served  with  clean  milk  con¬ 
taining  the  full  fat  content?  A.  C. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Lords  of  Creation 

Lords  of  Creation  men  are  called. 

Ami  they  think  that  they  rule  the  whole. 
But  they're  much  mistaken,  after  all, 

For  they’re  under  woman’s  control; 

As,  ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  has  always  been  the  way. 

For  did  not  Adam,  the  very  first  man, 
The  very  first  woman  obey? 

Ye  lords  who  listen  to  my  song, 

I  know  you'll  quickly  say. 

Our  size  more  large,  our  nerves  more 
strong, 

Shall  the  stronger  the  weaker  obey? 

But  think  not.  when  your  words  we  hear. 
We'll  e'er  mind  a  thing  you  say. 

For,  as  long  as  a  woman's  possessed  of 
a  tear, 

ShVll  certainly  have  her  own  way. 

But  should  there  he  so  strange  a  wight. 
As  not  to  be  moved  by  a  tear. 

Though  much  astonished  at  the  sight. 

We  still  have  no  cause  to  fear; 

For  let  them  boast  themselves  a  while 
Upon  their  fancied  sway, 

But  as  long  as  a  woman  is  blessed  with  a 
smile, 

Their  power  will  vanish  away. 

Them  ladies,  since  we’ve  made  it  plain, 
Thai  the  thing  is  really  so. 

We’ll  ever  let  them  hold  the  retu, 

But  we'll  show  them  the  way  to  go; 

As,  ever  since  the  world  begau. 

It  Has  always  been  tbe  way, 

And  we'll  manage  it  so,  that  tbe  very  last 
man 

Shall  tbe  verv  last  woman  obey. 

— Old  Song,  Author  Unknown. 

Six  years  ago  tbe  general  convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  appointed  a 
joint  commission  on  home  and  family  lite, 
which  is  to  present  a  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  triennial  general  convention 
at  Portland.  Ore.,  next  month.  Y’ottug 
people  of  the  present  generation  are  gen¬ 
erally  condemned  for  low  standards  in 
manners  and  morals,  but  this  commis¬ 
sion  places  tbe  blame  squarely  upon  the 
parents,  in  statements  already  presented 
by  the  daily  papers: 

“We  touch  the  root  of  our  family  prob¬ 
lem  when  we  point  to  the  lack  of  religion 
in  tbe  home.'’  the  commission  declares. 
“It  is  paralyzing  to  think  of  the  average 
American  family  going  on  from  the  rising 
to  the  retiring  hour  as  if  God  had  no  ex¬ 
istence.  Sunday  is  a  day  for  extra  sle«p, 
motoring,  Sunday  papers  in  many  vol¬ 
umes,  comic  supplements.  If  American 
children  are  not  to  be  taught  of  God  in 
the  schools  and  He  is  unnamed  in  the 
home,  what  can  we  expect  but  that  at 
this  moment  tbe  United  States  is  actually 
developing  into  a  non-Christian  nation? 

“Wo  believe  the  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  today  are  more  amenable  to  strong, 
viriie  leadership  than  those  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  epoch.  Keen,  alert,  quick  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  real  and  spurious, 
accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  they 
will  respond  readily  to  that  reasoning 
and  reasonable  presentation  of  serious 
truths  which  will  appeal  to  the  best  and 
highest  and  strongest  tb&t  is  in  them. 
Hence  we  believe  that  no  half  way  meas¬ 
ures  will  suffice  to  save  the  homes  of 
America.” 

* 

Half-pound  cake  is  an  old  recipe,  but 
worth  repeating.  It  is  one  of  our  stand¬ 
ard  favorites  in  loaf  cakes.  One  pound 
of  sugar,  1  Ih.  of  flour,  lb.  of  butter, 
one  teacup  of  milk,  four  eggs.  Flavor  to 
taste.  Whip  up  the  sugar  and  eggs,  put¬ 
ting  in  one  egg  at  a  time.  Then  stir  in 
the  milk  and  flavoring,  following  this 
with  the  flour,  which  must  be  very  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten  into  the  batter.  Pour  into 
paper-lined  tins  and  bake  in  a  steady 
oven  for  4i>  minutes.  This  quantity 
should  make  two  loaves.  The  oven  must 
be  well  regulated,  and  care  taken  to 
avoid  any  jar.  or  the  cake  will  be  apt  to 
fall  in  the  middle. 

4: 

How  do  you  make  Washington  cake, 
and  what  is  shoe -fly  pie?  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reader  asks  for  the  above,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  the  recipes,  A 
reader  in  North  Carolina  asks  whether 
anyone  can  give  experience  in  crystalliz¬ 
ing  fruit.  No  doubt  some  among  our 
readers  have  information  that  will  help 
these  inquirers. 


Dried  Apples 

Will  you  give  the  process  for  sulphur 
apples  for  Winter  apple  sauce  and  pies? 
We  like  them,  and  have  early  apples  that 
go  'to  waste.  mbs.  ,t.  ir.  n. 

We  infer  that  dried  apples  bleached 
with  sulphur  are  referred  to.  If  the 
apples  are  carefully  prepared  and  rapidly 


dried  they  will  he  light  and  attractive  in 
color  without  sulphuring.  Peel  the  ap¬ 
ples,  core  and  cut  into  eighths,  or  out 
crosswise  into  Kf-iu.  slices.  The  fruit 
may  be  prevented  from  browning  before 
being  placed  in  the  dryer  by  dropping 
slices  in  water  containing  one  teaspoon  ef 
salt  to  the  gallon.  A  simple  homemade 
dryer  consists  of  a  series  of  trays  with 
wire  mesh  bottoms.  These  trays  lit  closely 
together,  the  heat  is  applied  underneath, 
and  the  warm  air  takes  the  moisture  up 
and  out  of  the  evaporator.  The  dryer 
may  consist  of  one  to  1 1>  tra.vs.  The 
wire  mesh  should  be  screen  wire  in  the 
upper  trays  and  larger  mesh  in  the  lower, 
as  this  tends  to  give  a  more  uniform 
temperature.  The  trays  should  not  be 
deep,  as  one  layer  of  the  fruit  spread  on 
the  tray  gives  the  best  results. 

The  dryer  may  be  used  on  a  gas  or  oil 
stove  or  n  coal  range.  To  prevent  over- 
beating  tbe  trays  should  be  raised  10  in. 
above  the  source  of  heat  on  a  wooden  box 
from  which  top  and  bottom  have  been 
removed.  The  box  should  be  raised  4  in. 
by  placing  a  brick  under  each  corner. 
This  will  permit  a  free  circulation  of  hot 
air  through  the  trays. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  thermometer 
to  see  that  the  temperature  is  known  and 
regulated.  An  oven  thermometer  may  he 
used,  or  a  small  hole  may  be  made  in  the 
side  of  each  tray,  so  that  a  glass  rod 


thermometer  may  be  inserted.  A  temper¬ 
ature  of  120  to  100  degrees  (average  140) 
is  desirable.  The  temperature  may  be 
raised  by  putting  a  piece  of  thin  cloth 
over  the  top  tray,  this  being  removed 
when  the  heat  is  sufficient.  Most  fruits 
may  be  dried  in  three  hours  at  tin  average 
temperature  of  140  degrees.  During  the 
drying  process  the  apples  should  be 
stirred  occasionally,  If  beads  of  moist¬ 
ure  come  out.  and  the  apples  become  very 
sticky,  I  lie  temperature  is  too  high.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  sufficiently  dry  when  they  will 
give  the  following  tests;  Impossible  to 
press  water  out  of  the  freshly-cut  ends 
of  the  pieces;  sufficiently  elastic  not  to 
break  when  pieces  are  rolled  tightly; 
when  a  mass  of  slices  is  pressed  firmly 
into  a  ball,  the  slices  should  separate  at 
once  when  released;  surfaces  should  be 
soft  and  adhere  slightly  to  the  fingers. 
Store  in  a  dry  place  in  a  tin  box,  paper 
bag  or  carton.  Sulphur  is  merely  used 
for  bleaching,  and  if  the  product  is 
quickly  prepared  and  dried  there  is  no 
need  for  it.  <  >lil -fashioned  drying  was 
slower  and  less  careful,  and  often  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  discolored  product.  The  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  system  results  in  a  light- 
colored  product  of  high  quality. 


Hot  Milk  Sponge  Cake 

I  have  a  good  recipe  for  a  hot  milk 
sponge  cake:  Four  eggs,  two  cups  sugar, 
two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder  and  one  cup  boiling  sweet  milk. 
First  bent  the  eggs  well,  then  add  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  then  flour  and  baking  pow¬ 
der  together,  then  add  boiling  mil k  last, 
I  always  had  good  luck  with  this  cake. 
I  am  a  girl  18  years  old ;  I  always  bake 
the  cake  for  my  mother.  I  love  to  bake 
cakes.  n.  G.  s. 


Keeping  Tomatoes  in  Brine 

Will  the  correspondent  who  wrote  about 
keeping  tomatoes  in  brine  tell  how  strong 
a  brine  to  use?  I  used  three  cups  barrel 
salt  to  one  gallon  water,  but  my  tomatoes 


did  not  keep.  8otno  complain  that  they 
are  too  salty  to  use,  kept  in  this  way. 

MRS.  It.  L.  D. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  inquirer's  to¬ 
matoes  did  not  keep,  unless  it  was  the 
method  used,  or  perhaps  imperfect  fruit. 
The  brine  is  made  exactly  ns  for  laying 
down  pickles.  1  lb.  of  suit  to  1  %  gals, 
of  water.  Boil  and  skill),  and  when  cold 
put  iu  receptacle  and  add  the  tomatoes 
until  the  receptacle  is  filled  or  all  the 
fruit  used.  Cover  with  a  cloth  or  grape 
or  cabbage  leaves,  as  any  pinkies,  and 
weight  down  to  keep  under  brine,  I  >o  not 
use  a  heavier  weight  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  under  brine,  ns  the 
fruit  being  ripe  might  be  crushed,  and 
therefore  spoiled.  Perfect  fruit  must  be 
used  in  order  to  keep  well,  that  is.  there 
must  be  no  decayed  spots  or  brown  spots 
on  it,  as  the  dry  brown  spots  indicate  a 
kiud  of  decay  which  begins  in  the  interior 
of  the  fruit  aud  works  outward,  giving 
the  fruit  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  fatal  to 
the  keeping  qualities.  I  used  refined 
table  salt  for  niy  brine,  as  I  had  no  other, 
but  if  the  salt  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  the  brine  boiled,  skimmed  and  cooled. 
1  do  not  see  why  barrel  salt  would  not 
answer  just  as  well,  unless  the  lime  and 
Other  impurities,  or  rather  foreign  min¬ 
erals.  being  present  iq  larger  quantities 
should  be  deleterious. 

Last  year  I  had  a  quantity  of  fruit 


that  were  slightly  imperfect,  and  I  put 
them  in  a  tub  by  themselves,  and  used 
them  first,  and  they  ketit  well  until  all 
were  gone;  but  I  did  not  mix  with  perfect 
fruit,  nor  try  to  keep  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  the  fruit  is  firm  and  the  skins 
unbroken,  the  fruit  will  not  absorb  too 
much  salt,  and  can  be  scalded  aud  used 
is  any  way  exactly  as  fresh  fiuit  is  used. 
Possibly  the  trouble  may  be  something 
due  to  the  abnormal  weather  of  the  past 
season,  as  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables 
were  keeping  well  the  past  Winter  season. 
There  may  have  been  a  slight  frost  or 
bruise  that  wet  weather  or  dry  may  have 
affected. 

1  was  told  last  week  of  a  novel  method 
of  keeping  green  tomatoes.  Cut  the  per¬ 
fect  green  fruit  from  the  vines  before 
frosted,  leaving  as  long  a  stem  as  could 
be  left  ;  cover  llie  cut  stem  with  wax  to 
seal  the  juices  in  the  stem,  wrap  each 
tomato  in  a  separate  paper  and  place  in 
layers  in  a  box  or  crate,  and  place  in  the 
cellar  or  any  cool  place  where  they  will 
not  freeze,  and  during  the  Winter  the 
fruit  will  ripen  and  can  lie  used  as  when 
fresh  cut  from  the  vines.  1  have  ripened 
green  tomatoes  in  the  house  without  wrap¬ 
ping.  but  they  were  inferior  iu  flavor, 
having  a  wilty  taste. 

A  quick  toiqato  soup  may  he  made  from 
these  brined  tomatoes  or  from  canned 
fruit.  Take  one  quart  of  fruit,  place  in 
preserving  kettle,  and  set  0n  hack  of  stove, 
and  simmer  until  the  water  is  evaporated, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  scorch.  Heat 
to  the  scalding  point,  but  do  not  boil,  one 
pint  or  one  quart  of  milk,  add  to  tbe  hot 
fruit  pulp,  into  which  has  been  stirred 
one  level  teaspoon  fill  of  soda.  Season 
with  one  tnblespoouful  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  serve  at  once.  Do 
not  let  the  milk  boil  after  adding  to  fruit, 
as  the  acid  will  cause  curdling.  Crisp 
crackers  or  stale  bread  may  be  served  with 
this  soup.  If  the  creamed  soup  is  liked, 
the  tomatoes  will  require  fewer  cans  and 
less  space  than  the  elaborately  made 
canned  soups.  jessie. 


Oil  Ibo  quilt,  No.  17T0,  wo  ;tro  anticipating  a  style  Hint  is  to  he  introduced  in  the  Fall  to 
repine,-  : i| , 1 1 i i , 1 1 ii  :  ilia l  is.  tiand  sleiieiled  pieces  done  in  oil  colors,  lor  iilnmst  all  household  pur¬ 
poses.  The  1 1 u i 1 1  i>  very  huiidenmn  when  made  lip,  aud  limy  tie  made  with  rose  red,  blue,  yellow 
and  lavender  dowers,  all  with  green  leaves,  or  in  one  color,  such  as  rose  red  or  blue*.  Each  square 
is  IS  in.  aud  bus  a  slerieiled  border.  In  making  this  quilt,  remember  that  while  U  may  lie  em¬ 
broidered  with  i In-  outline  stitch,  the  idea  Is  not  to  embroider  q  at  all.  it  takes  just  'one  half 
hour  h-  sew  rhe  squares  together  on  a  machine  for  a  quilt  to  fit  a  double  size  bed.  For  a  coueli 
cover  11*  squares  are  required:  for  a  single  bed  15  square-  are  required;  for  a  double  bed  i’ll  squnr«-s 
are  required.  The  oust  of  these  hand-stenciled  squares,  No.  177U,  are  20c  each.  Please  mention 
if  you  want  mixed  colors  or  one  color,  aud  the  number  of  squares. 


Why 
be  wiih- 
a  Rood 

f  urnace  when 
you  can  get  the 
finest  furnace  that 
can  be  made  —  slopped 
direct  to  you  from  Kala¬ 
mazoo  manufacturers — at 
»  wonderful  money -sav¬ 
ing  price. 

Buy  Now — Pay  Oct.  1st 
Send  for  Catalog 

nd  nod  get  ourOrt.  lit 
payment  offer  OB  .*  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Pipeless  Furnace. 
Ka»y  lo  install.  Gash  o» 
asy  payments — motH-y- 
lack  gtiatantee.  Also  get 
iriccs  on  new  designs  of 
stoves  and  ranges  and 
other  articles. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 


Kabmicoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturer $ 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


a  Kaiamaz^. 

Direct  to  You 


Lightning  Rods  Do  Protect! 

Cheap,  poorly  made,  incorrectly  applied 
lightning  rods  can  not  protect.  But  good 
lightning  rods,  correctly  applied,  do  protect 
against  lightning.  Insurancecompnny  reports, 
government  reports,  agricultural  college  re¬ 
ports  —  all  prove  this  statement.  Alt  of  them 
urge  the  use  of  good  lightning  rods.  “R.  H. 
Co.”  Rods  have  been  recognized  as  best  since 
1840.  They  are  applied  by  our  competent 
dealers.  They  give  absolute  protection.  Ask 
us  for  free  booklet,  “Do  Lightning  Rods 
Protect?" 

The  Reyburn-Hunntr-Foy  Co. 

829  Broadway  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
'  Lightning  Rods  of  a  Better  Kind " 

Dealers  and  Agents  : 

Write  us  for  open 
territory. 


MOTORISTS 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  dozens 

ofinotoi  repairs  snob  as  lanky  null- 
liters,  etc.,  easily,  quickly  anil  economi¬ 
cally.  Write  for  this  book  aud  learn  how 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO  1 

Csn  .live  you  .li.lltr.  on  motor  and  household  _ 

topalri,  Sold  by  lUrdwor*  sod  General 
Store  In  H  oi.,  1  lb.  end  6-lb. ,  tin*.  Also 
In  lartror  altos, 

SMOOTH-ON  MFQ.  CO. 


Fresh  From  Wholesile  Roister 
A  delicious  blend  sup¬ 
plied  direct  to  families 
at  a  wholesale  price. 


Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Saiiilsction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-23*  Washington  Street.  New  York  Oily 


Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  aoothe..Taicum  to  pow¬ 
der.  25c.  Samples  of  Oatloara,  Dspt.  U,  Malden,  Mass. 


Yarn 

finest 

quality 


14S'c.  to  25e.  per  oz.  Peace 
Dale  yarns  at  direct  from 
mill  prices,  beautiful  colors. 
A  100  samples  sent  fr«n*. 
Peace  Dale  Mills.  Dept.  757, 
25  Madison  Aw., New  York. 


EDMONDS’ 

POUITRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  *1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  ouly  ten  or  a 
dozen  lions,  thorn  will  be 
Satisfaction  ami  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  tiie  whole  story. 
Tht,  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  try 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#rti  St.  ■  New  York 
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Suggestions  for  Home  Work 

Since  the  parcel  post  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  markets  more  easily  than 
ever  before,  many  things  may  be  done  in 
the  home  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
housework,  add  new  interests  to  life  and 
provide  spending  money  for  women  who 
are  not  free  to  go  out  and  earn  salaries. 
1  am  offering  those  suggestions  hoping 
they  may  prove  helpful  to  women  who 
have  long  desired  to  earn  money,  but 
have  not  known  what  to  make  to  insure 
profitable  sales. 

A  friend  of  ours  is  paying  for  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine  by  making  maple  sugar 
candy,  which  she  sends  to  town  and  sells 
for  a  good  price. 

Another  friend  who  was  in  Florida  one 
Winter  gathered  China  berries,  removed 
the  pulp  and  using  small  beads  of  at¬ 
tractive  colors  between  the  seeds,  made 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2077.  Overdress  for  misses  anti  small 
women,  10  and  18  years. 

0745.  Two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women.  10  and  18  years. 

The  16-yeur  size  overdress  will  require 
2:li  yds.  of  material  30  in.  wide,  3Vj  yds. 
40  or  44,  2*i  yds.  54.  The  10-year  size 
skirt  will  require  2%  yds,  of  material  80 
or  44  in.  wide.  Each  20  cents. 


necklaces  that  sold  for  ,$2.50.  .^ln?  also 

made  baskets  and  spoon  trays  from  pine 
needles. 

One  farmer’s  wife  living  only  a  few 
miles  from  town  raises  Gladioli  and  sells 
the  bulbs.  Last  Summer  she  supplied  a 
hotel  with  cut  flowers. 

Dull  houses  and  furniture  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  furnished  one  mother  with 
money  to  help  her  daughter  through  col¬ 
lege.  Custom  clothing  for  dolls  of  various 
sizes  is  made  by  an  enterprising  woman 
in  Providence. 

Baskets  of  attractive  shapes  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand.  At  a  recent  Children’s 
Day  program,  where  the  floral  decora¬ 
tions  were  unusually  novel,  all  the  bas¬ 
kets  used  and  a  large  window  pannier 
were  made  of  reeds  by  one  of  the  ladies. 

Braided  rugs  are  still  very  popular. 
The  finely  woven  medium-sized  arc  in  de¬ 
mand,  especially  if  made  of  refined  colors. 

The  drawn -ill  rugs  of  our  grandmothers 
are  sal  aide  if  iu  good  condition.  Antique 
dealers  charge  from  $5  upward  for  ihose 
that  are  not  new.  T  recently  bought  a 
fine  one  at  an  auction  for  $.'1.50. 

A  recent  number  of  Goad  Housekeeping 
pictures  bags  of  lumd-braided  silk  in¬ 
spired  by  the  old  rugs.  Contrasting  coi¬ 
tus  are  used  with  dainty  linings  and 
cords.  These  sell  for  high  prices. 

Fresh  whole  walnut  meats  bring  a  good 
price,  also  sugared  walnuts.  Salted  pea¬ 
nuts  cooked  in  olive  oil  also  sell  readily. 

Currant  juice  ready  for  jelly  is  sold 
in  quart  and  two  quart  jars.  Samples 
are  sold  in  one-half  pint  jars. 

Fancy  candles  bring  good  prices,  those 
made  from  bayberries  especially  fiud 
.  ready  sales. 

City  people  in  homes  with  fireplaces 
are  often  glad  to  buy  pine  cones  and  fag¬ 
gots  to  burn. 

Late  in  the  Fall  small  potted  plants, 
geraniums  ami  primroses  for  desks,  also 
bulbs  and  berry  bowls,  are  sold  to  city 
people.  Small  birch-bark  baskets  con¬ 
taining  ferns  or  vines  are  salable 

Bittersweet  is  in  great  demand  for 


decorative  purposes,  and  people  travel 
many  miles  to  gather  it.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  those  who  have  it  on  their 
farms  do  not  arrange  it  in  bunches  or 
boxes  for  sale. 

A  small  leaflet  published  by  the  Farm 
and  Garden  Society  giving  hints  on  mar¬ 
keting  products  may  prove  helpful  to 
women  who  are  interested. 

Cr.AKAC.  VOTEY. 


Dill  Pickles 

Will  you  give  the  formula  for  making 
dill  pickles  and  how  to  handle  cucumbers 
from  the  day  they  are  clipped  from  Vine 
until  ready  for  market  as  pickles? 

it.  M.  w. 

The  following  directions  for  making 
dill  pickles  are  given  in  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  115t>,  '  Fermented  Pickles.”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington : 

For  making  dill  pickles  in  the  home, 
use  stone  jars  or  clean  watertight  kegs  or 
barrels.  If  a  four-gallon  jar  is  used, 
proceed  ns  follows:  Place  in  the  bottom 
a  layer  of  dill  (stalks  and  leaves  I  and 
one-half  ounce  of  mixed  spice.  Wash 
cucumbers  of  uniform  size,  and  fill  the 
jar  to  within  2  or  ?.  in.  of  the  top.  If 
they  can  be  obtained,  it  is  well  to  lay  a 
layer  of  grape  leaves  both  at  the  bottom 
and  the  top.  They  make  a  suitable  cov¬ 
ering,  and  are  believed  to  have  a  greening 
effect  on  the  pickles.  Pour  over  the 
pickles  «i  brine  made  ns  follows:  Salt, 
1  lb.;  vinegar,  three-fourths  quart,  and 
water,  10  quarts.  Cover  with  a  plate  or 
board  with  a  weight  on  top  to  keep  the 
pickles  well  below  the  brine.  The  pick¬ 
les  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
about  80  degrees,  which  will  induce  ac¬ 
tive  fermentation.  Fermentation  should 
be  complete  in  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
A  scum  soon  forms  on  the  top.  which 
should  be  skimmed  off.  After  ac¬ 
tive  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  should  be  protected  against 
spoilage.  One  method  is  to  leave  the 
cucumbers  in  the  keg  or  jar.  and  cover 
with  a  layer  of  paraffin,  poured  over  the 
surface  hof;  when  cool  it  will  make  a 
solid  coating  over  ihe  pickles,  which  seals 
effectually.  If  preferred  tbo  pickles  may 
be  sealed  in  glass  jars*  as-  soon  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  cured,  and  covered  with  fresh 
brine  which  lias  been  heated,  (be  brine 
made  as  before  Dot  brine  is  never  used 
at  first,  as  it  will  kill  fermentation. 

If  dill  pickles  are  desired  in  barrel  lots, 
only  clean,  .tight  barrels  should  be  used. 
Wash  cucumbers  and  fill  the  barrel,  add¬ 
ing  from  <»  to  8  lbs.  of  green  or  brined 
dill,  or  half  that  amount  of  dried  dill, 
and  one  quart  of  mixed  spices.  The  dill 
and  spices  should  be  evenly  distributed  at 
the  top,  bottom  and  middle  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Add  also  one  gallon  of  vinegar.  Pre¬ 
pare  brine  in  file  proportion  of  Vj  lb.  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Head  the 
barrel  tight,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
top  imiir  in  brine  until  it  overflows  the 
head  and  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
chime.  This  level  must  be  maintained  by 
adding  more  brine  as  requited.  Remove 
the  scum  which  soon  forms  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  During  the  period  of  active  fer¬ 
mentation  the  barrel  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  and  the  hide  in  the  head 
should  be  left  open  to  permit  gas  to  es¬ 
cape.  When  active  fermentation  is  over, 
as  indicated  by  a  cessation  of  frothing 
and  bubbling,  the  barrel  may  be  plugged 
tight  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  The 
pickles  are  ready  for  use  in  about  six 
weeks.  More  brine  should  be  added  if 
any  leaks  away,  as  it  is  important  to 
exclude  air  by  keeping  the  barrel  entirely 
filled  with  brine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  pickles  for 
a  long  time  a  stronger  brine  is  desirable. 
A  30  degree  brine,  made  by  adding  10 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  is 
used  under  such  conditions.  If  the  bar¬ 
rels  are  filled  and  tight,  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  pickles  will  keep  a  year  in  this 
brine,  but  they  will  not  keep  if  air  is 
not  excluded. 


Cream  Pie 

Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  a  cream 

pie?  MRS.  w.  K. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Cream  Pie. — One  pint 
milk,  one  heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
whites  of  four  eggs,  one-lmlf  cup  of 
sugar,  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  or  a 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Line  three  pie 
dishes  with  pic  crust  ;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  lo  or  20  minutes.  When  done  stand 
aside  till  wanted,  l'ut  tin-  milk  on  slow 
in  a  double  boiler.  Moisten  the  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  little  cold  milk,  stir  into 
the  boiling  milk,  stirring  continually  until 
il  thickens,  then  add  the  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir 
them  carefully  i n t < •  the  boiling  mixture, 
lake  from  the  tire  and  add  the  flavoring. 
Fill  the  pies  with  this  mixture,  and  bake 
a  nice  brown. 

.Mrs.  Seely’s  Cream  Pie. — Pour  one 
pint  of  cream  over  one  cup  of  sugar.  Add 
the  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Flavor  with  nutmeg,  put 
in  pie  plate  lined  with  good  pie  crust, 
and  bake  without  top  crust. 


"Was  that  anti-fat  treatment  your 
wife  took  any  good?”  “No.  it  was  a 
fake.”  “But  your  wife  looks  thinner.” 
"She  is.  She  worried  so  over  losing  her 
money  that  she  lost  flesh.” — Judge. 


c America  Needs 

A  Larger  Corn  Market; 

Everybody  Needs 
More  Post  Toasties 

Post  Toasties  are  corn  flakes 
all  ready  to  eat,  and  the  world’s 
enthusiastic  verdict  says  they 
are  all  right .  No  delay  and  no 
bother  with  cooking.  Crisp, 
flavory,  satisfying— they  lead  the 
spoon  on  a  busy  hunt  for  the 
bottom  of  the  dish. 

Are  tnere  Post  Toasties  ready 
for  the  hunger  call  in  your 
house  ? 

If  not,  tell  the  grocer.  And 
remind  him  that  the  corn  flakes 
you  want  are  called  Post  Toasties. 
Then  you’ll  get  what  you  desire 
—the  perfect  corn  flakes. 

Be  sure  to  order 
Post  Toasties  by 
name ,  and  get  the 
Ijellow  and  Red 
package . 

c 'tdlways  in  good  taste — 

Post  Toasties 

Improved  Corn  Flakes 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Ml  Gleid  Hydraulic  Oder  Presses 

PU  Money  made  on  small  Investment 
Demand  for  elder  greater  than  over, 

Quick,  clean  protits  with  little  labor 
and  expense-  Sizes  up  to  480  bbla. 
daily.  Also  II. nil  Pew.r  Pi  nun 
forCider, Grape  Juior,  fruit.,  wtc, 
and  .lull  line  id  m-CMori,-*, 
mmh  k.  juice  evaporator., 

PK.tinjri.cn,,  etc.  New  Cider 
Preiw  ontnliHC  etviw  full  detail.. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MEG.  CO.  j 
’37  Lincoln  At*.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


COVERED  FRUIT,  C0C0ANUT.  PEAKUT,  PINE¬ 
APPLE  BARS.  Coated  lu  delicious  milk 
chocolate,  ‘.*1  assorted  ill  hex.  «i 
postpaid  Wet-ace  weight.  3  Ihs  «  I 

KREAMALT  CO..  188  S.  First  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
f  MAKERS  \ 

A  Send  for  Free  copy  of  1922  Sugar  Makers  B 
■  Guide,  containing1  valuable  information.  M 

Lthe  leader  EVAPORATOR  CO.  I 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


BBCIDE 

SURE  DEATH  TO  BED  BUGS 
EQUALLY  EFFECTIVE  FOR  ANTS 

Harmless  to  Animal  Life 

EASY  AND  PLEASANT  TO  USE 

Sold  with  a  Money 
Back  Guarantee 

HOLMES  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 


PRICES 

1  Cal.  ...  $3.00 
5  Cals _ 10.00 

>fcipt»«d  on  trill, 
in  i‘Uin  , 

express  pru-|tAio, 
(if  Riv. 


West  St.  Bldg. 


New  York 


REMEMBER : 


1  MF  Y  COME  OUT.  STAND  ON 
1  HEIR  HEADS.  AND  DIE." 


14'A? 

per  oz. 


Special  new  SCOTCH  yam. 
superior  quality,  direct  from 
mill  priceslOidy  WSc.Peroz. 
— in  4  oz.  skeins  only  for  5Sc. 
each.  100  samples  of  Peace  Dale 
Yarns  sent  fr»«.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  758,  25  Madison 
A»e.,  New  Yore. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  •  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


August  10,  1022 


A  Good  Job 
for  a  Good  Nan 


r*925^ 

after 
30  Days 


V  SYMPTOMS  1 

i  Or  ,/.  \V 


KwikMix 


Feeding  Beef  Cattle  in  New  York 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  E. 
II.  I’aitorson,  who  recently  wrote  of  his 
experience  with  beef  cattle i 

“My  location  is  in  Otsego  County. 
X.  Y..  where  1  can  obtain  ail  kinds  of 
good  pasturage  at  $6  per  acre.  In  fact.  I 
had  just  returned  from  looking  at  some 
in  dune  to  see  what  kind  of  feed  the  land 
produced.  It  is  great. 

_  “My  plan  was  to  get  the  stock  in  the 
Fall,  give  (hem  ns  good  wintering  as  dairy 
animals  get.  and  turn  them  into  this  pas¬ 
turage  to  fatten  all  Summer  at  their 
leisure.  Owing  to  the  death  of  old  peo¬ 
ple.  and  the  desertion  of  farms  by  the 
younger  generation,  much  land  in  our 
country  is  practically  idle.  Scarcity  of 
hofli  contributes  a  share  to  this  result. 
Xew  York  City  would  he  our  market. 

‘‘What  do  you.  who  have  gone  through 
it  once,  think  of  this  pasturage  plan,  as 
against  Winter  feeding?”  c.  f.  r. 

First,  you  cannot  liuish  cattle  on  New 
York  grass  to  a  point  where  they  will 
command  worth-while  prices  as  beef  from 
killers. 

In  some  pa  i  ts  of  our  own  West  and 
considerable  of  Western  Canada,  there 
is  grass  that  will  fatten  cattle  in  fine 
shape.  Our  grass  here  will  not  do  it. 
The  only  chance  yon  have  of  going  in 
the  market  off  grass  is  to  winter  stock 
on  roughage  and  get  them  on  good,  strong 
pasture  for  about  six  weeks  to  two  months 
iu  the  Spring.  You  then  will  not  have 
a  great  lot  of  feed  in  them,  and  can  af¬ 
ford  to  sell,  as  you  would  have  to,  two 
to  three  cents  under  finished  cattle 
prices. 

If  you  did  not  wish  to  feed  you  might 
put  in  cattle  of  suitable  age  with*  the  idea 
of  carrying  them  along  and  selling  for 
feeders.  This  way  you  could  use  up 
grass  and  roughage. 

If  you  had  a  lot  of  pasture  and  did  not 
wish  to  winter  cattle,  you  could  pasture 
feed,  using  corn  and  cottonseed,  feeding 
to  finish  out.  about  the  time  the  grass 
gave  out.  This  would  be  the  only  way 
you  could  put  cattle  in  prime  shape  off 
grass. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  wait  to  make 
a  profit,  the  putting  in  of  cows  of  a  beef 
breed  with  a  purebred  bull  of  Hereford  or 
Shorthorn  blood.  I  think,  would  in  time 
make  very  good  profits. 

M  e  have  learned  that  to  make  money 
from  beef  cattle  they  must  be  well  fin¬ 
ished  and  must  be  well-bred.  Don’t  under 
any  circumstances  put  in  anything  but 
well-bred  stuff.  E.  n  p. 


“I  would  quit  the  dairy  business  if 
I  couldn’t  have  a  De  Laval  Milker : 


Not  one  but  hundreds  of  How  much  wheat,  corn  or  any 
De  Laval  Milker  users  have  made  other  crop  would  be  raised  in  the 
this  and  similar  statements,  such  country  if  they  had  to  be  produced 
as:  by  hand?  Not  much,  And  yet 

-“the  best  investment  I  ever  th?,an"Kual  mi,k  ctr.°P 
maJe  >>  uable  than  any  other  single  farm 

crop.  Then  why  milk  by  hand  when 

—  “the  most  profitable  equip-  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  do  the  work 

ment  on  the  farm.  ”  better,  faster,  cheaper  and  clean- 

-“I  wouldn’t  sell  it  for  twice  er,  to  say  nothing  of  making  dairy- 
the  price.  ”  ing  more  pleasant  and  profitable? 

,  .  .  .  You  are  paying  for  a  De  Laval 

-  makes  dairying  a  pleasure  and  t  g£tin*  it  b  continuing 

instead  of  drudgery.  t0  milk  by  hanl 

Strong  words,  and  yet  none  too  Sold  on  easy  terms  so  that  it 
strong  when  you  know  what  a  will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  com- 
De  Laval  Milker  will  really  do.  plete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Si.  61  Beale  Si. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


COUtONPi 


WOULD  you  like  to  represent  a 
strong,  well-rated  concern  in  your 
county?  This  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  perroanenl,  profitable 
busines.6  of  your  own,  taking  orders 
for  a  standard  advertised  brand  of  pure 
cane  feeding  molasses.  Big  demandjexpe- 
riencenot  necessary.  Nocapital  required; 
no  samples  to  buy.  Write  for  particulars. 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &  SYRUP  CO. 

80- A  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Jn  Butineta  Sinc«  ISC  5 


8  or.  Jin,  50o  Sore  Shoulders  ,Z°I  S?'.!.!*  ■ 


soreamouioer*  phi  stor.;  - 
20  oz.  Tin,  $1.00  garb  WireCuts  iiarmn,  «nJ  (§ 
Cracked  Hoofs  »' ?  * 

Jk,  Caked  Udders  mniied by u».  m 

collar  Boils  . 

K;  ^>*S_X  send  for  FREE  SAMPLE.  m 

"  gag  the  corona  mfg.  co.  ■ 

D.el.  14  KENTON.  OHIO  J 


Some  Remarks  on  the  Milk  Situation 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Morse,  on 
page  Si’!,  defeated  his  own  argument 
Against  the  two  Russians  who  came  in 
this  i •min try  with  their  sole  possessions 
on  their  backs  and  in  a  couple  of  pillow 
eases.  lie  stated  that  in  less  than  10 
years  they  owned  a  Iftft-aere  home  free 
from  debt,  which  plainly  refutes  his  logic. 
It  follows  conclusively  that  these  two 
Russians  were  at  least  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  good  managers,  or  they 
could  not  have  done  this.  I  have  noticed 
that  many  of  the  old  settlers,  we  who 
have  had  our  farms  and  starts  from  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  are  either  be¬ 
ing  forced  bankrupt,  or  because  we  are 
financially  well  fixed  or  have  got.  credit, 
we  can  hold  our  business  together.  I 
gather  that  the  Russians  at  least  do  their 
own  reasoning,  which  seems  very  difficult 
for  a  mass  of  the  farmers  to  do.  I  have 
noticed  that  a  great  many  of  them  are 
taken  in  by  a  smooth  tongue  and  a  set  of 
figures  (apparently  beyond  their  compre¬ 
hension  I .  If  I  should  have  to  decide  I 
would  say  the  greatest  fault  of  the  farmer 
is  simply  letting  some  one  else  do  his 
thinking.  You  may  police  the  one  who 
does  the  thinking  usually  gets  the 
“boodle,"  while  the  farmer  plods  wearily 
through  his  endless  twice  eight-hour  day. 

Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Morse  that  if 
he  will  take  notice  he  will  find  the 
majority  of  those  who  oppose  this  rule 
of  34  over  twice  that  many  thousand  are 
men  who  have  a  habit  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  They  certainly  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  class  that  goes  with  (he  docility 
of  a  sheep  Into  the  nets  of  those  who 
study  up  elaborate  schemes  to  get  the 
Farmer’s  money.  I  was  much  interested 
in  a  correspondence  in  farmer’s  forum  in 
Xew  York  World.  One  "Leaguer,”  de¬ 
fending  themselves,  boasted  that  the 
beads  of  the  present  Dairymen’s  League, 
Inc,,  Do,,  were  former  heads  of  large  milk 
companies,  such  as  Borden’s  and  the  In¬ 
ternational.  The  answer  was  curt  and 
something  like  Ibis.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  this  has  any  significance  in  the  very 
friendly  and  co-operative  spirit  Itorden’s 
and  the  League  are  expressing  for  each 
Other? 

I  feel  sure  the  idea  of  pooling  is  gener¬ 
ally  approved  by  all  dairymen.  The  man¬ 
ner  iu  which  it  is  done  causes  the  breach. 
It  seems  to  me  as  a  monster  milk  com- 


w  MINERALS* 
IlfexCOMPOUND 


EASY  to  put  in  concrete  floors. 

sidewalks,  foundations,  etc., 
at  big  saving  with  Kwik-Mix 
Concrete  Mixer  Also  make  $10 
-.to  $20  a  day  spare  time  con- 
j[  creting  for  neighbors.  Mixes 
in  concreic  as  good  as$200mix- 
U  ers,  wheel bairowlui  a  nunute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  $')7S  after  30  Days  Trial, 
—balance  $ V75  monthly  3  months 
Of  VVtOO  cash  with  order 
Wrilc  today  tor  catalog — 
Free  Book  on  concrete. 

I  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Work, 
n  1010  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee 


FOR 


NEGLEC 
Will  Rui 
Your  Ht 


Cnlrtnn  I  W  SJtlBlICnonor  W  f.Wrjl 

SENO  TODAY  I II  ffSK-B  IP 

SEND  TODAVE.ijl  (or  ordinary  ease#  [l  1 

agents  A. a. ss  Postpaid on  receipt  of  pdee.Jvfsl 
WANTED  cs*— Wrltetofdnterlptlu booklet 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  fr66. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  8P  Temple  St..  Sprliifllteld.  Mam. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 


By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’ Rank. 

This  Volume,  iu  the  Harper’*  Hand, 
book  S«i*Ikis  i*  especial  I y  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-np.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keen¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  Is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject,  bend¬ 
ings!  and  a  complete  index.  Price$l,G0. 

For  sa  It  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30Tn  ST,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


FARM  WAGONS 


^Hit?h  r,r  low  wheels— 
»Nl  Mt.eei  or  wood— widt, 
LOOP  nr  onrrtiw  tiros, 
y  Watton  parts  of  oil 
v  kinds.  Wheels  to  (It 
’  any  r  u  u  n  i  n  ts  Rear. 

Catalog  llluatratw!  in  aolora  fr**» 
48  Elu  ll.Qulnry.tU. 


for  TTohviiS.  COUslia,  DliltcITI- 
SfS&  per,  lndlsosilmi.  I'se  two 
rX3^<ttns  for  Heaves — If  not  *«t- 
Isfactory,  money  hack.  Olio 
sbk  can  often  siifflclsnt.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
Nvwton  Uomody  Cu.,  Toledo,  0. 


NEWTON’S 


pany  the  League  buys  its  milk  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  sells  its  products  as  high 
as  it  can.  'Wo  have  heard  our  fathers 
and  grandfather.-  tell  of  the  days  when 
they  shipped  milk  to  Xew  York  for  $L 
per  10O  lbs.  These  were  the  days  a  dol¬ 
lar  would  buy  "bat  $10  will  now.  but 
who  can  explain  why  mill;  should  sell 
now  (when  we  are  exporting  it  In  all 
parts  of  tin1  world!  for  $1,23  per  100  lbs.? 

There  is  no  vise  talking.  We  must  get 
together  some  time.  And  il  seems  to  me 
a  great  pity  to  wait  until  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  complete  wreck.  The  consumer 
is  nol  getting  the  benefit  of  our  troubles, 
but  I  lie  dealers  are.  We  are  going  to 
awake  some  day.  bo  it  months  or  years, 
hul  there  will  then  be  wiser  men  and 
more  millionaires  in  the  country  than 
now.  K  S.  B. 

Butter  Fails  to  Gather 

I  am  desirous  of  some  help  regarding 
butter-making.  Out’  cow  is  Jersey-Guern¬ 
sey.  Fso  a  small  dash  churn,  also  glass 
churn.  The  trouble  is  hul  lev  does  not 
gather.  It  is  in  small  particles  all 
through  the  milk,  but  will  not  come  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  temperature  (50  to  64. 

Iilm a,  X.  Y.  F.  t,  s. 

You  do  not  make  mention  the  age 
of  the  cow.  the  time  in  the  period  of  her 
lactation  or  the  feed  being  given  her,  all 
of  which  may  have  a  decided  bearing  on 
churning.  Aliy  one  of  these  may  be  caus¬ 
ing  i he  difficulty  which  you  are  exper¬ 
iencing.  The  most  important  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  churning  may  be  listed  and 
their  study  be  of  value  to  you  in  this 
particular  case.  These  factors  are  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  cream,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  (lie  cream,  the  fullness  and  speed 
of  the  churn.  Cream  should  test  between 
30  and  40  per  cent  for  best  results. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cream  should  be  At 5  to  AS 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  cream  should 
be  held  at  Ibis  temperature  for  at  least 
two  hours  before  churning.  The  churn 
should  bo  filled  from  one-third  to  one-half 
full.  The  speed  of  the  churn  should  be 
such  as  to  give  greatest  agitation  possible. 
If  you  are  making  sour  cream  butter  it 
might  be  desirable  to  add  no  fresh  cream 
to  ilic  supply  less  than  2  I  hours  before 
churning.  j.  w,  n. 

Bradford  County  Milking  Shorthorn 
Association  Sale 

The  fourth  annual  sale  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  County  Milking  Shorthorn  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  new  sale  pavilion  at 
Troy.  Pa.,  June  3.  Although  it  was  a 
rainy  day.  the  pavilion  was  tilled  to  its 
capacity.  While  it  was  very  ably  man¬ 
aged  by  County  Agent  D.  K.  Sloan,  I  be 
presence  of  the  late  L.  D.  May  in  tile  ring 
was  missed  by  all  of  the  regular  attend¬ 
ants  of  these  sales,  and  many  thought  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  prevailing  low 
prices.  The  71  animals  sold  averaged 
$300.  The  demand  for  herd  bulls  was 
good.  Frank  Moore  of  Troy  paid  $1,500 
for  Glensides  Royal  Coin  XN2I 534.  Don¬ 
ald  Woodward  of  Leroy.  X.  Y„  got  Glcn- 
side  Record  100NS06  for  SSOO.  The  high 
female  was  Lucy  Cranford,  which  brought 
$S2A.  and  was  secured  by  Mr,  Loner  of 
Grange  Co..  X.  Y„  who  secured  13  head, 
many  of  them  the  best  sold.  L.  R.  Mao- 
Cauley  of  Montreal.  Quebec,  secured  one 
of  the  best  bargains  of  the  sale  in  Glen- 
side  Rose  Clay,  a  very  attractive  looking 
red  that  as  a  junior  yearling  produced 
$.201  lbs.  milk  and  3.37  lbs.  biitterfat. 
Her  dam,  Mabel’s  Jo.v,  made  12.37A  lbs. 
milk.  A2A  lbs.  biitterfat  in  one  year.  'The 
dam  of  her  sire  made  16.201  lbs.  milk. 
A7A  Mis.  biitterfat  in  one  year.  There 
were  a  lot  of  good  bargains  in  cows  and 
young  heifers,  many  of  them  going  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  herds.  One  breeder  remarked 
that  while  the  ruling  prices  seemed  low, 
he  did  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
give  a  farmer  any  better  returns  for  his 
efforts  than  breeding  dairy  Shorthorns, 
as  one  is  sure  of  a  good  profit  from  his 
dairy,  and  the  young  stock  is  sure  to  sell 
nt  a  fair  margin  above  actual  cost  of 
production.  If  care  was  taken  in  keeping 
correct  records  of  the  production  of  the 
cows,  many  times  Hie  young  stock  would 
sell  for  a  much  larger  price  than  the 
mere  cost  of  production,  a.  it.  prince. 

I  note  on  page  04$  a  picture  of  a 
spotted  sow  and  her  litter  sent  by  Henry 
Field.  Some  sow!  But  we  have  a  Dnroe- 
.Terse.v  purebred  sow.  "Fannie.”  (lift!  we 
picked  out  of  a  herd  of  2A  or  30  for  a 
brood  sow.  At  1 1  B>  months  she  farrowed 
16  nice  pigs;  then  at  Is  months  she  far¬ 
rowed  16  other  good  pigs,  and  is  due  to 
farrow  again  in  September.  If  she  does 
as  well  next  time  she  will  at  two  years 
of  age  have  raised  herself,  nearly  500 
lbs.  now.  and  produced  IN  of  her  own 
kind  purebred  Duroo.Terseys.  Can  you 
pick  out  from  3ft  one  that  will  do  better? 

New  York.  F.  M.  PATTING  TON  &  SON. 

Farmers  iu  Franklin  County  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  haying,  with  a  very  good 
yield ;  also  favorable  weather  for  saving 
tin*  crop.  Grain  is  coming  on  very  well. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  somewhat  back¬ 
ward  and  do  not  look  as  promising  as  last 
year  at  this  time.  Farm  help  seems  to  be 
as  plentiful  as  usual.  Hay,  $20  a  ton  ; 
blitter.  45c  per  lb.;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu.; 
eggs.  40c  per  doz.  II.  T.  J. 

Franklin  Co..  N.  Y. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  16 — Shropshire  sheep.  Craw- 
fordsville  District  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion,  Crawfordsville.  Ind. 

August  22 — Guernseys.  Maple  Kuoll 
Farms,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

September  S — Shorthorns.  Augusta 
County,  Va„  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Staunton.  Va. 

September  21 — Shorthorns.  M.  V. 
Bookout.  Losantville,  Ind. 

October  3-4 — II olsteins.  New  York 

State  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

October  4 — Ayrshires.  Third  annual 
consignment  sale.  Allegany.  Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club.  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

October  5 — Clydesdales.  C.  W.  Lind- 
gren,  Ida  Grove,  la. 

October  .1 — Ilolf-teius.  Central  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Breeders’  Association, 
sixteenth  semi-annual  Fall  sale,  Marsh¬ 
field.  Wis.  ,T.  P.  Ileintz,  manager,  Hew¬ 
itt,  Wis. 

October  IS — Holsteins.  Lucas  County 
Breeders’  Association  sale.  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Toledo,  O. 

October  21 — Madison  County  Breeders’ 
sale.  New  Douglas,  111. 

October  23 — Holsteins.  T.ake  County, 
Ind.,  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  fifth 
annual  consignment  sale,  Crown  Point. 
Ind. 

October  24-25 — Holsteins.  Semi-an¬ 
nual  Holstein  consignment  sale.  Lake 
Mills,  Wis. 

October  23  —  Holsteins.  Columbiana 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Lisbon. 
Ohio. 

November  1 — Holsteins.  District  sale. 
North  Randall  Race  Track,  North  Ran¬ 
dall.  O. 

November  7-8-0 — Holsteins,  Disper¬ 
sion  sale,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Pettis  County 
Holstein-Friesian  Company. 


Calories  in  Milk  and  Milk  Products 

Would  you  give  the  fuel  calories  in 
milk,  cream  and  skim-milk?  An  author¬ 
ity  here  says  that  the  use  of  the  term 
calories  is  out  of  date,  and  that  dairy 
and  food  authorities  do  not  recommend 
its  use  any  more,  because  it  is  better  said 
and  understood  expressed  in  per  cent  of 
bntterfat,  cheese,  milk,  sugar,  etc.  How 
can  one  figure  out  how  many  calories 
there  are  in  1  oz.  of  milk,  skim-milk  and 
30  per  cent  cream?  j.  w. 

Westwood.  N.  J. 

Pure  digestible  protein  has  a  fuel  value 
of  2,031  calories,  pure  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates  equal  1.860  calories,  pure  di¬ 
gestible  fat  equals  4,220  calories.  On 
this  basis  the  fuel  value  per  pound  of  the 
following  dairy  products  may  be  noted 
(divided  by  30  to  reduce  same  to 
ounces)  : 


Blitter  . 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

82.4 

Whole  milk  . .  . 

S7.0 

3.3 

4.0 

Skim-milk  .  .  .  . 

00.5 

3.4 

.3 

Buttermilk  .  .  .  . 

03.0 

3.0 

.  D 

I'ream  . 

74.0 

2.5 

38.5 

Cheese  (Amer.) 

33.0 

28.8 

36.2 

Cream  . 

C2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

Butter  . 

C’h’d’ts 

(sugar) 

Ash  Calories 
3.475 

Whole  milk  . . . 

5.6 

.7 

325 

Skim-milk  .... 

5.1 

.7 

370 

Buttermilk  .... 

4.S 

.7 

165 

Cream  . 

4.5 

.5 

010 

Cheese  (Am.).. 

•  a  • 

3.4 

2.060 

Cream  . 

4.5 

.5 

1.305 

J. 

AV.  B. 

Trouble  with  Ducklings 

I  have  six  ducks  which  are  about  six 
weeks  old,  aud  have  been  doing  finely 
until  a  day  or  two  ago.  <  >ne  lost  balance, 
it  seemed,  and  toppled  over  on  its  back. 
We  thought  it  was  accidental,  but  since 
it  has  happened  frequently.  Tonight  it 
fell  over  on  its  side  and  kicked  terribly, 
and  its  head  was  thrown  over  its  hack. 
The  spell  lasted  quite  a  few  minutes.  It 
does  not  eat  much.  What  caused  the 
malady,  aud  what  is  the  remedy? 

Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  mks.  j.ii.k. 

Your  duck  had  cramps,  caused  either 
by  sun,  cold  water  or  indigestion,  prob¬ 
ably  tho  latter,  as  you  say  that  be  does 
not  eat.  If  you  think  it  is  sunstroke,  try 
dipping  him  in  water  several  times  as 
soon  as  you  sec  the  symptoms  of  any 
trouble  coming  on.  <  hie  duck  breeder 
says  this  is  very  helpful.  If  it  seems  to 
be  stomach  or  bowel  trouble,  change  the 
feed.  Greasing  around  the  vent  with 
pure  vaseline  is  good,  but  of  course  the 
cause  must  be  remedied.  Try  feeding 
three  parts  bran,  one  part  each  of  low- 
grade  wheat  flour  and  cornmeal,  30  per 
cent  of  green  food  and  33  per  cent  of 
beef  scrap  with  grit  where  they  can  get 
it  at  all  times.  Be  careful  that  the  beef 
scrap  is  good,  as  spoiled  meat  is  very  bad 
for  poultry.  I  find  it  safer  to  get.  the 
cracklings  after  lard  is  tried  out.  al¬ 
though  the  beef  is  best  if  it  is  fresh.  If 
they  are  to  be  fattened,  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  cornmeal  and  decrease  the 
bran  un.til  you  are  feeding  three  parts 
cornmeal  and  only  one  part  bran. 

M.MUK  UliTTS. 


GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc. 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Angus  and  Ayrshire  Cattle 
Cheviot,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep 

We  are  offering  our  entire  herds  and  flocks  for  sale. 

All  pedigreed  animals  descended  from  noted  Blue  Ribbon 
families. 

Our  sheep  have  an  International  reputation  for  their  win¬ 
nings,  having  won  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England  and  the 
International  Show  at  Chicago.  The  sheep  in  fitting  now  can 
win  for  the  purchaser  this  year. 

Some  splendid  show  prospects  in  Angus  and  Ayrshires  of  the 
different  ages.  Angus  herd  headed  by  the  noted  prize  winning 
bull,  “Buxom  of  Willerine.”  Ayrshire  herd  bull,  “Auchenbrain 
Avon.” 

Come  to  the  farm  and  make  an  early  selection,  or 
write  us  your  needs.  Visitors  met  by  appointment. 

W.  T,  HYDE,  President  E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Manager 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


AUCTION 

LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

August  22,  1922 

Saving  Time  K 

20  Choice  May  Rose  Guernseys 

Some  with  records. 

Some  Grand-daughters  ol  Class  Leaders. 

Some  tempting  youngsters.  Tuberculin  tested, 

The  blood  ol  Langwalcr  Warrior,  New  Plus  Ultra,  May 
King  of  Eric  Baton,  and  Barrington  May  King. 

Seven  Grand-daughters  of  Imp.  Rosie  V  of  the  Bourg  de 
Bas,  three  times  winner  of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  cups  for  largest  production. 

Write  for  CataJugu* 

E.  M.  GRANGER,  Jr.  Mrs.  G.  H.  McKENZIE 
jhtctionect  Maple  Knoll 

Thompsonville,  Conn.  Litchfield,  Conn. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  hulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

We  are  offering  for  sal"  a  very  attractive,  well- 
grown  yearling  bull :  dam  has  just  finished  with 
over  500  lbs.  fat  in  Class  "GG.”  Write  for  extended 
pedigree  and  note  the  large  records  hack  of  him. 
Herd  under  Federal  Supervision  for  Tuberculoma. 

W.  S.  KERR.  .War.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  *o  lif teen  months  old,  carrying  12H  to  20% 
May  Rose  blood  Evary  on*  out  <>f  an  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality  Priced 
at  $350  to  ffiOO,  each  and  every  one  guaranteed. 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested.  For  particulars 
write  J.  I’.  Haartt,  Ten  High  St  .  Boston  9.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  Farmeii*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  i\  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kin*  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  GlenwoOd  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  rwlesllFt 
and  Pedigrees.  m  Sl  PM|^  P|t 


75  Head  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Fresh  or  nearby  »pring«r8.  Federal  tested  and 
from  Accredited  Herds  Selected  I'or  size,  ap)*ear- 
aiic"  aud  production.  JOHN  F  BENJAMIN  Barre  Vermont 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  ealvee  and  bulla  Of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
I’liece  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIllE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ft? 

grade  rows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  anil 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr  ,  Madison,  N  J. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  for  Fritiilyn  Guern¬ 
sey  Hulls.  One  to  eight  months  old,  Adv, 
Keg  May  Rose  breeding  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list,  with  photos  and  story  of  herd. 

\VM.  !•'.  FKFTZ,,  Piiieravllle,  I’a. 


SUNNYStDE  GUERNSEYS— Five  Reg  owe.  two  now  fresh. 

the  i nr iv:, sc  of  tnv  herd  One  yearling  bull.  VI, SlKi, 
Accredited  herd  No,  luo.tll.  JXS.E.  ALSTTKE,  Kimltrhoak.  li  t. 


For  Sale  8  {ft-guftrtd  Guernsey  Cows  and  Heifers 

Y OUT  choke  from  17.  F.  \V.  HOKDKV  A  MIN ,  Ka.lnn, 
ll  it.ldniEluu  Co ,  b,  Turk.  1*.  O.  Hcli.rltllroltr,  .Svn  Tuck 


FOR  SALE- Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL 
in  perfect,  form  and  show  condition-,  a  prise  winner  to 
head  your  show  herd  ol  Guernseys  this  fall, 

LI  E  I*.  GRANT  Itloomvllle.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


FOR  SALE 

Two  fine,  pure-hred  Holstein  Bull  calves;  just 
the  kind  to  improve  milk  production  in  a  grade 
herd.  Both  are  from  a  sire  with  25-lb.  dam,  other 
dams  in  pedigree  above  30  lbs. 

No.  I — Born  Feb.  8.  1988,  from  dam  freshening 
nt,  t  wo  years  of  age  and  producing  j.yuo 

lbs.  milk  in  six  months . PRICE,  ♦40.00 

No.  S— Born  May  23,  1988,  from  dura  freshen¬ 
ing  under  two  years  of  age  ami  pro¬ 
ducing  7,579  Hits,  milk  in  first  lactation 
period. . PRICE  $85.00 

Both  calves  light  in  color  and  well  built.  Price  includes 
boxing  nn-J  delivery  to  e»press  station. 

FAIRDEAL  FARMS,  17  Clirtndon  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Longon  Reg.  Holsteins 

Huy  some  of  our  heifers  aud  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  us  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H,  RIVENBURGH,  Prsp.  Mnnnsville.  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  For  Sals 

I  Topped  April  3rd.  Price  $50. 

K.  E.  Ridout  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN 


Grandson  Glista  Ernestine.  18mos.  old 

$150.  Emmidine  Farms,  Hapewdl  Junction,  P.Y 


AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

5150  Buys  Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Bull  ilViVcr InivV. 

Accredited  Herd.  1-arga  Records.  CRESTMONT  FAUM.Sunbury.Pa. 

COR  SALE— Keg.  Ayrshire  Yearlings  «v  Heifer  Calve* 

•  fi  ora  gnod  producing  bains.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
GKO.  1.  COTTON  -  Feibsp8hip,  Nkw  York 

.%  JERSEYS  ] 

ForSa/e-Reg’istered  Jerseys 

About  23  head.  Cows  and  Heifers.  Grandly  bred 
and  fine  individuals.  Prices  moderate. 

Victor  Farms  -  Belivale.  N.  Y. 

derseys'For Sale  Cows,  Heifers  and HeiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  (Jae  State  of  New  Jersey.  Al  prices 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES,  at  Farm 

1  era' Price.  Stronghbxht  Fakm,  Baascok,  VgimoxT 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  KSfK 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Trims  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingtonvillc,  N.Y 

,\  MISCELLANEOUS 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  110  years.  Under  State  aud  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  t arm*,  Hu  tier.  N.  .J . 

OXEN  FOR  SALE 

Two  fine  oxen,  C  years  old,  twins,  well  matched 
both  in  siza  and  color,  perfectly  gentle,  and  well 
broken.  Have  been  shod  and  ai e  suited  for  fartn- 
iug.  lumbering  or  heavy  work.  Weight.  2,41)0 

L.  H.  BARKER  Cliffdale  Finn  Crofon-on-HuUson,  N  Y 

SHEEP 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Yearling  Hums  ana  Ham  K*-g.  Smith  Down  Ewes 

ami  R  a  in  1-iimbs  For  Sale-  Kill*  Tijfe  r,  Cwlad&tont*,  N.  J. 

r.-c.c  lteg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  liAMS  land 
roroaio  EAVES.  Apply  IIPIIIK  Fa  KM.  Purehai*.  A.V. 

GOATS 

For  Sale  T oggenburg  Grade  Does 

bargains  for  quick  sale.  M.  BAYEROtiSFFER,  Hnguenal  Park,  H.t. 

Unkian  Dnnt/  IT, do  From  best  milk  strain  known  Beau- 
nUDian  DUCK  MuS  tiful,  hornless.  $t««  each  for  quick 
sale.  AVILLET  KANli Al.L,  North  River,  N,  Y. 


SWINE 


|  BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE  1 

[Chester  Whites | 

j  FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  j 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.k,  New  York 


FANC  r  O.  I.  C/S 

The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing,  Bred  g’lts.  service  boars  atm  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  W.  W  JC  1  51  AN,  P.  O. 
Bin  No.  489,  Hmntnelstown.  Pa, 


PURE  RUED  O.  I.  O.  I=»IC3rJS* 

All  ages.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ready  for  August  and 
September  shipments.  THE  OAKS  OAIRY  FARM.  Wyilusing,  Pa 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  nigs,  service  boms,  gilts  bred  foe  early  fall 
litters.  Ten  herd  boars  and  over  u  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Sprinstoftnlt  Farm 

offers  young  service  boars  by  SymlmJeer's  Superb,  No. 
256336.  Also  bred  sows  for  September  farrow.  Write 

.1.  E.  \V  ATSON  .  Murbledale,  Conn. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSIIIEES 

Must  dispose  of  10  head  at  once.  Boars  and  Sow  5  months 
old.  Bred  Sows  for  fall  farrow.  We  ship  C.  O.  I). 

E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton.  New  York 


BERKSHIRE**.  Big  type  soiva.  honrsand  pigsforsale. 
All  nock  guaranteed.  Fa  I  HOOK  KillMS,  Hartfitld.  X  T. 


600-lb.  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

three  years  old.  out  of  HIGHWOOD  RIVAL  200th,  and 

two  unrelated  proven  SOWS,  about  350  lbs.  each, 
bred  to  farrow  in  September  and  October,  for  sale 
with  papers,  at  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Also  four  small 
sow  pigs  eligible  to  registry.  ALL  IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 
S TRONGHEART  FARM.  Brandon,  Vermont 


DIGS  FOP*.  SAIjE 

Tam  worth  Herd.  4  splendid  young  sows,  2  bred; 
fine  Hoar;  extra  fancy  stock.  Price.  8300.  Also 
I'uroc  Herd.  5  large  Sows,  all  bred,  mammoth  size. 
Hoar,  1*8  years.  All  Registered  and  Cholera  im¬ 
munized.  Price.  8400.  Sell  separately  if  desired, 
ceiling  account  Of  leasing  farm.  MITCHELL,  S«IAm,  L.  I.,  AT. 


inn  Dot*  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires,  6  weeks  old, 
I  UUrigS  $4,50  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Dvshork,  Pa! 


DUKOCS — Reg.  Ho  n  r  s.  BTed  Gilts  .ind  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.  T. 


Spotted 


Poland  Chinas 


lion  guaranteed. 


Prices  reasonable.  Sati-fac- 
Wm.W  Morton,  Ru„*eIlTllle,  Ky. 


DUROCS 

Spring  pigs  for  Bale. 


Joe  Orion  2nd.  Q.  C  K.  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 

E.  m.  r»TTmsrn»  *  son.  M.rr.ii.id,  N.  r. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Hoars,  gilt*, 
and  bred  yearlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Atiuarulale,  N.  J. 


Registered  Hampshires 

Some  good,  growthy,  wellbred,  spring  boats  and  gilts 
for  sale.  Also  one  good  two  year  did  buns  of  Cherokee 
bleeding.  R  Y  I!  ON  44.  MOON.*  F  B.  A..  5.  Troy,  N.Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


-p t~ . ~r o th 

PUPS,  MALE  ANT)  FEMALES 

SCOT  C'  H  COLLIES 
AIKKO^XLKS 
Rabbits  for  Food,  Fur  and  Fancy. 

BATES  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY.  Reg  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I  .  N.V. 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
I  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  lELSOH  BIOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Farm  Raised,  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains,  Nntuinl  eager  woiken.  born  heelers. 
Write  CHARLES  REASBECK,  Yankleek  Hill.  Ontario 


FINE  COLLIES  JV?u?n\  nmJth 


rnllip  Pnnnipk  1'be  unusual  Lind.  Descriptive 
LUim;  ruppiYS  A11(1  iHus,T.lted  bonk  let  free. 

Wingerd  Collie  Farm  Chitnibersburg,  Pa. 

Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  unexcelled  tor  tox,  bear,  coon  and  lynx. 
Loud,  steady  tougiieis.  true  trailer*,  stayers  to  the 
finish.  Write  CHARLES  REASBECK,  Vinkleek  Hili,  Ontario 


5  wk«.  old.  from  blue  ribbon  Fox  and  Rab¬ 
bit  Hounds.  Males.  $10;  Females,  *6. 
Harr r  T>  Moork  Brasdon,  Vkrmont 

inn  su  K— Sonic  .  Min  uo.'d  female  »'  J_|,, 

uso  a  utter  of  iiusH  TEUKiKKs.  Airedale  nippies 

Eligible  for  registration.  MEAD,  Amenta.  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Pups  that  are  ‘'AIREDALES” 
“TRUMP  CARDS ”  from  Noted  Families 

Dr.  KNOX  Daubury,  Conn.  Box  50 

AIREDALE  3PUPPIES 

Females.  85  :  Mums,  810.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Kluaer  McIntyre,  Fair  Haven,  N.*Y. 


FERRETS 


I  Jtlicr  color,  large 
1  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  11  Him  rated  booklet.  10 
ecus.  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


f  HORSES 

l _ _ _ 


1  am  closing  out  my  entire  Stud  of  Belgians.  Six¬ 
teen  choice  brood  mares,  including  all  my  show 
mares,  all  bred  and  in  foal.  Ten  stallions,  one  to 
four  years  old.  “  None  better."  Ten  fillies  and 
weanlings.  Priced  to  sell  and  terms  to  suit.  See 
my  exhibit  at  New  York  State  Fair. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
1  59  Pearl  Street  -  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


AY  an  ted — For  Farm  Work  Yount;  Horse 
between  six  and  ten  years  old.  Weight,  between  1,200 and 
1,SOO  lbs.  Canadian,  l*ei  eheron  or  Clydesdale  preferred. 

F.  I,.  1£I»\V  .Vitus,  P.  0.  Bax  4,  Claryvilic,  Sullivan  Co..  N  V. 


Jr  Act  Quick-  \ 
(Yfour  Last  Chance 
WAtRealSilo^ 


HARDER  SILOS 


August  19,  192 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Profit-Maker 

with  Roller  Bearings  i 

and  a  Much  Lower  Price 


BARGAINS 


WHEN  the  new-design  International 
Manure  Spreader  came  on  the  market  in 
large  numbers  about  two  years  ago,  it 
immediately  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic 
demand  that  dealers  could  not  begin  to  fill 
orders.  This  machine  marked  a  great  advance 
in  good  spreader  building  and  the  farm  public 
was  quick  to  realize  it. 

Stop  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
store  and  find  out  the  reason  for  this  pronounced 
success.  Study  in  detail  these  great  features: 

1.  Roller  bearings  at  seven  points. 

2.  Power  delivered  from  both  wheels. 

3.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds. 

4.  Short  turn  front  axle;  no  pole  whipping. 

5.  Rear  wheels  track  with  front  wheels. 

6.  Tight  bottom. 

7.  Two  beaters  and  wide-spread  spiral. 

8.  All-steel  main  frame. 

The  International  Manure  Spreader  is  a 

wealth  producer;  it  will  return  extra  bushels 
from  the  same  land;  it  will  return  its  price  over 
and  over  and  add  to  your  bank  account. 

And  its  price  has  been  cut  down  to  an 
attractive  low  figure.  That  is  another  detail 
you  will  find  to  be  true  in  connection  with  the 
International  at  the  store  of  your  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer. 


be  again,  real  bargains.  That’s  what  wo 
are  offering  alio  buyers  on  ROSS  Inde- 
•trueto  Metal  Silo— the  opportunity  you 
have  been  loooking  for.  Buy  now  and 
trmko  biffffc st  saving. 

KOSS  Metal  Silos  considered  b«st  by 
t  »tv.t ,  p uziy  to  «eet,  no  upk**-;r»,  k*t.  a  life* 
time,  keep  porfoctly  uud 

nt  ourbamuo  »  nee*j  and  easy 
terms,  erory  Ixruwr  am  T»J 


[fartl  thw  nernnuicat 
ilo  latte- (id  ot  tho 


lodging  between  the  toes  and  scratching 
and  wounding  the  skin.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  we  haire  found  that  cows  having 
to  wade  through  filth,  manure  and  mud 
to  get  into  the  stable  have  been  the  ones 
most  affected  with  this  disease.  Treat¬ 
ment  necessitates  confining  the  cows  to 
the  stable  until  practically  well.  Each 
affected  foot  must  he  perfectly  cleansed, 
after  restraining  the  cow  in  stocks  or 
casting  her,  unless  she  is  well  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  Every  particle  of  rotten, 
loose  or  under-run  hflrn  of  wall  or  sole 
must  he  out  away  with  a  clean,  sharp 
horseshoe r's  knife.  When  this  has  been 
done  exposed  diseased  parts  should  be 
scraped  clean  and  the  foot  then  immersed 
for  two  or  three  minutes  in  hot  water 
containing  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  (biuestone)  pep  pint.  On  removal 
from  the  solution  the  affected  parts  of  the 
foot  should  lie  covered  with  sterilized  cot¬ 
ton  to  be  kept  in  place  by  criss-crossing 
a  narrow  bandage  between  the  toes  and 
then  tying  it  around  the  pastern.  After¬ 
ward  I  his  dressing  or  pack  is  to  be  kept 
constantly  wet  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three  parts 
of  formaldehyde  and  100  parts  of  water. 
As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  foot  is 
healing  nicely  the  pack  may  he  removed 
and  pine  tar  applied  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  but  this  should  not  be  done  until 
pus  has  ceased  to  form.  In  some  cases 
the  paring  of  the  foot  may  have  to  he  re¬ 
peated  and  in  very  severe  conditions  the 
veterinarian  may  have  to  amputate  a  toe. 
That  has  been  done  with  good  success, 
and  the  cow  gets  abort  well  afterward. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  <incorporat«>>  u  s  a 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  Slates 


Get  the  silo  that  offers  the  most 
resistance  to  cold.  And  you 
can’t  get  a  better  one  than  a 
Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo. 

Three  walls  to  protect  your  silage,  an 
inside  wall  ot  fitted,  upright  staves, 
then  a  wall  of  heavy  waterproof,  frost- 
resisting  silafelt,  and  then  an  outside 
wall  of  handsome,  strong  Crainelox 
which  hinds  the  silo  together  into 
one  compact  structure  that  resists 
cold,  rain  and  wind  and 
keeps  your  silage  in  perfect 
jk  condition. 

Rebuild  Old  Steve  Silo* 

into  Craines  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  new 
silos.  Before  buying 
1  —  any  silo  send  for  a 

-  j  Craine  Catalog.  If 

=  you  want  a  Craine 

-  ■  ■  -  Silo  in  time  this  year. 

-  :  write  now. 

==  CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc 

— -  Bos  110  Norwich.  N.Y. 


Chronic  Indigestion 

I  have  a  mare  eight  or  10  years  of  age. 
weighing  about  1.100  1  Vis.,  which  is  greatly 
bothered  with  intestinal  gas.  She  was 
in  poor  shape  when  1  bought  her  last 
February,  having  been  let  out  as  a  driv¬ 
ing  horse  to  anybody  and  everybody.  Sbo 
is  an  exceptionally  good  roadster  and 
was  used  for  bay-rack  parties,  which  kept 
her  out  late  nights,  and  she  was  used  to 
work  in  daytime.  Consequently,  although 
well  fed,  she  was  worked  to  death.  Now 
she  is  in  good  llesh.  and  working  every 
day,  but.  of  course,  her  fat  is  soft,  having 
been  put  on  so  rapidly,  I  feed  12  qts. 
oats,  sometimes  a  little  wheat  bran,  and 
all  the  hay  she  wants.  Hay  is  sweet  and 
clean,  hut  not  best  quality.  Some  days 
she  seems  to  be  all  right  and  wants  to 
work,  as  she  is  a  willing  animal. 

Maine.  J.  l.  w. 

The  mare  is  affected  with  chronic  indi¬ 
gestion,  indicated  by  formation  of  gas  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  and  weakness 
for  work  is  the  natural  consequence.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  correct  the  trouble, 
but  it  should  prove  curable  if  you  follow 
these  directions:  First,  have  the  mare 
clipped.  That  alone  often  greatly  benefits 
indigestion.  Next,  have  her  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinarian,  so  that  she  will 
he  able  perfectly  to  masticate  her  feed. 
Then  let.  her  occupy  a  box  stall  when  in 
the  stable:  bed  it  with  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust  and  feed  the  bay  from  the  floor  level. 
That  induces  a  free  flow  of  saliva,  and 
that  always  helps  in  a  case  of  indigestion. 
If  she  holts  her  feed,  which  we  suspect  is 
the  case,  feed  it  from  a  large,  shallow  box. 
Reduce  the  hay  ration  to  not  over  1  lb 
for  every  100  lbs.  of  her  body  weight, 
(live  most  of  this  hay  at  night,  and  none 
of  it  at  noon  when  she  has  to  work  hard, 
and  do  not  work  her  soon  after  a  meal. 
Feed  a  similar  allowance  nf  oats.  So  far 
as  possible,  allow  the  drinking  water  be¬ 
fore  meals,  unless  water  is  accessible  at 
all  times.  Have  her  work  or  take  outdoor 
exercise  every  day.  Carrots  would  be 
bciiclicinl,  Wet  all  feed  with  limewater. 
which  you  can  make  by  slaking  u  lump 
of  shell  lime  as  large  as  a  walnut  in  each 
quart  of  water.  I.et  the  lime  settle;  then 
use  the  clear  liquid  that  collects  on  top. 
Whou  these  matters  have  been  attended 
to  and  carried  out  for  two  weeks,  should 
Hie  mare  still  show  an  abnormal  forma¬ 
tion  of  gas,  mix  in  each  feed  of  oats  u 
lablespooufiil  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part 
each,  by  weight,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
anil  powdered  nux  vomica,  hydrastis  and 
fenugreke.  Continue  this  medicine  for 
two  weeks;  then  stop  for  two  weeks, 
when  the  powders  may  be  given  again  if 
found  necessary. 


s  easy  to  se 
Harder  Silos 


Ever  since  1899  the  Harder  has  been 
the  model  for  all  other  silos.  It  is 
known  because  of  our  consistent  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  wanted  because  it  has 
made  good  everywhere. 

There’s  money  for  you  in 
selling  Harder  Silos.  If 
interested,  write  at  once  . 

for  details.  {  Ip  ft'  j 

"Cl 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

O  ;t  aijaflabte 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

on  Famous  Dairy  Farms 


Built,  in  every  detail  for 
long  life  ami  tight-fitting 
stability.  Heavy,  sound 
staves,  c.reosoled;  over¬ 
sized  thread*  on  heavy  steel 
hoop*.  Close-fitting,  snfe- 
liko  doors.  Handsome  n  d- 
cedar  roof.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  and  special  proposition 
for  early  buyers, 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Borden,  Walker-Gordon,  Hood  & 
Sons,  National,  State,  County,  Col¬ 
lege,  and  School  farms — famous 
dairies  throughout  the  East  use 
Unadilla  Silos. 

These  farms  demand  the  best  of 
silos.  They  judge  on  the  quality  of 
silage,  the  strength,  beauty  and 
convenience  of  the  silo.  So  the 
new  silos  are  Unadillas. 

Look  at  the  famous  Unadilla  door- 
front  ladder  —  and  you'll  seewhy 
Unadilla  leads.  With  its  prices  at  1917 
levels  and  special  discounts  for  early 
orders,  the  Unadilla  is  a  silo  of  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  convenience. 

Write  for  particulars  on  prices 
and  the  catalog  which  explains 
all  Unadilla  features. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.Y.  or  DesMoines.la. 


SILO  for  45 


We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory 
No  agents  to  pay 

All  silos  in  Subject  tc 

this  sale  are  \  inspectior 

highest  /  V  at  your  Sta- 

grade,  gen-  \  tion.  Yoi; 

uineCIear  can  sav£ 

Oregon  Fir,  lla  money  b> 

fully  equip-  i  ^  buying  di- 

ped  with  all  V, rect  if  you 
our  latest  write  a  l 

improvements.  once. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 
113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Metal  -ROOFING  Felt 
Galvanized  —  L.EADCLAD  Felt 
Metal  Shingles  -  Spouting  -  Paint  -  Wire  Fence 
Barb  Wire  -  Auto  Tires 

WRITS  FOR  mouVERKD  PRICK  TO  YOUR  S1WTION 

CON  SUM  EltS’  MFG.  A  SUPPLY  t'O 
P.  O.  ltox  tUt  •  .  Mounds, tile.  IV.  Vo. 


U  i  M.4KF  A  IMII.MK  AN  ItOUR.  SELL  M  E N  1* FT 8 

fllTCniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
o  in  all  n  t  e  n  s  i  I  s.  Sample  p  ac  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..  I»«pt  I0S,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1027 


Its  Automatic 
Features 
Make  '^’fc  ^ 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  nt  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  rear  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  July  31,  1022: 

14.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  32  1028 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J... . . .  IT  916 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  36  1111 

Hurry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  41  1465 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  1 .  43  1446 

Hoseluwn  Farm.  N.  J . . .  19  828 

W  P.  HOCKS 

S-  Bradford  Allyn.  51ass  .  24  1118 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . .  19  1125 

James  K.  MacDonald,  Mass .  32  1051 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa... .  28  946 

Central  Poultry  Kami,  N.  J .  40  1301 

E.  C.  Conflict.  &  Son,  N.  J .  15  984 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . . .  33  1266 

K.  C.  R.  I.  HKDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  17  1216 

S.  C  K.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  30  1248 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  34  1 1 75 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  J  .  38  1304 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  22  1034 

Howard  (j.  Taylor,  N.  J .  52  1454 

K.  W.  Tracy.  N.  .1 .  11  924 

Underbill  Brothers.  N.  J .  31  1258 

CAMPINKS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  50  1182 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J. .... .  37  1127 

E.  Ditttnar,  N.  J  . .  46  1423 

Solomon  Hielmian,  N,  J . .  39  1332 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglcwold  Farm.  N.  Y .  33  1417 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N  J .  49  1508 

,1  W.  Boucher.  N.  J .  47  1618 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  45  1367 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  19  1330 

A.  L.  Cansse.  Jr.,  N.  J .  35  1192 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  45  1404 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J  .  40  1 44 1 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J .  60  1590 

Alex  Elchenbaum,  N.  J .  40  1284 

Eigeuraucli  A  De  W  inters.  N.  J .  54  1451 

Pinehurgt  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  45  1373 

Mattie  11.  Eppele.  N.  J  . . .  40  I503 

Geo.  B.  Kerris.  Midi . . .  50  1553 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J .  55  1<>«8 

Greeudale  Farm.  N.  Y  .  46  1781 

Chas  E  Grove.  Del .  .51  I468 

Leo  A.  Grottteu.  Conn .  40  1366 

llenrv  E  Heine.  N.  J . . .  52  1409 

John  J.  llogrdt.  N.  J .  .  36  1064 

The  Hoehn  Furm.  N.  Y .  41  1364 

A,  B>  Hall.  Conn  .  4  5  1602 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  50  1.500 

Frank  L.  liUk’Ua.  N.  .1 .  40  1402 

Sami.  Johnston.  N.  J  . .  47  1.326 

George  <’.  Johnson.  N.  J .  41  1333 

The  Ohio  Poultry  harm.  Ohio .  33  lsofi 

Robert  O.  Knapji,  N.  5  .  59  1.534 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  48  1261 

Francis  6'  Lincoln,  Conn. .  .  51  1302 

Lion  Head  Poultry  h  arm.  N.  J .  28  1301 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  . I .  54  1639 

Marquis  A  Wagner-  N.  Y  .  40  144s 

Herbert  O  Maxham.  H  I  .  23  918 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  45  1*23 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  27  1116 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  48  1481 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  58  1631 

Samuel  Niece  Sou,  N  J . . .  47  1433 

8.  Olsen.  N.  .1 .  30  1487 

Ptnewood  Puultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1435 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J  .  .  52  1487 

Queen sbury  Farm.  N.  J .  39  1096 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  60  1634 

Columbian  Poultry  Kami.  N.  J  .  49  1531 

John  K.  Koussner.  N.  J .  40  1259 

Husebill  Kartn,  N  .1 .  34  1339 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  38  1411 

J.  W.  gehrelb.  N.  Y .  57  1460 

Shadowbrook  Karin,  Conn .  48  1476 

A-  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  39  1589 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  29  1335 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  .1 . . .  45  1413 

Matthew  Stoibart.  .1 1  ,  N,  J  .  49  1493 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J  .  51  I606 

Sun  View  Farm,  N  J  . . .  37  1384 

Wallace  S.  Suyduui.  N.  J .  42  1339 

Tom’*  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  .  50  1546 

J.  K.  Van  lloiuon.  N.  ,1 .  21  1012 

Gustav  Wnlters,  N  J  .  46  1411 

John  F.  Wchrell.  N.  ,1 .  ...  40  1315 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm. [N.  J .  34  1271 

James  Whctsel.  N.  J  .  50  1383 

While  Clowil  Farms.  N.Y .  53  1447 

Wilburiha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1387 

S.  U.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.jASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M  .  P.  A .  47  1497 

SOW  LEGHORN. ENTRIES  . 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  41  1224 

U.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  36  1251 

S  C W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  lu.  Poultry  Assn  ....  40  1271 

R.  L  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . .  21  984 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Ilammonton  Poultry  Raisers' Assn. . .  38  1443 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn  .  24  1197 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  47  1315 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  39  1462 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  44  1257 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
jn.ike  n  specialty  of  prod  urine  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  fur  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  size,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  whit*  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
Ideal  condition*,  nil  A  hundred  nern  fruit 
farm,  with  true  ranee,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerel*  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  BXl  *?Y. 


The  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  is 

practically  self-operating.  That,  together  with  its  thorough 
work,  is  why  it  is  the  desirable  plow  for  either  hillsides  or  level 
land,  for  plowing  out  the  nooks  and  comers  of  irregular  fields, 
around  stones  and  other  obstructions. 


WANABROOK’S 


TWO-WAY 

PLOW 

»  THE  EAST 


SYRACUSE 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


The  Patent  Auto-Foot 

Frame  Shift  enables  the  operator 
to  regulate  the  width  of  the  furrow 
perfectly.  When  plowing  around 
curves  or  on  hillsides,  a  uniform 
furrow  slice  may  be  maintained  at 
all  times. 

The  Automatic  Shifting 

Hitch  shifts  the  evener  clevis  in 
line  with  the  working  plow,  with 
no  action  required  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 

The  Automatic  Power 

Lift  on  the  Syracuse  Two-Way 


Plow  is  easy  to  operate  and  reli¬ 
able.  A  slight  pressure  of  the  foot 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  for¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  horses 
raises  the  plow. 

The  wheels  are  set  wide 
apart — plow  can’t  tip  over  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

Equipped  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  Syracuse  Bottoms — the  bot¬ 
toms  that  always  fit  perfectly  and 
do  a  good  job  of  plowing.  Made  in 
different  styles  to  meet  every  soil 
condition  in  the  East. 


from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year.  250  choice 
Cockerels  and  1.600  choice  Bullets  have  been 
saved,  100  of  the  Cockerels  and  300  of  the  pullets 
tile  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
From  1,800  layois  which  have  passed  several 
ctilliugg  ami  proved  thuir  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not  early  monitors  or  market  culls)  are  offered 
tor  sale,  for  Kept.  I  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  .breeding  farm. 

Wanabroolt  Poultry  Farm.  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  worth  while  buying  now  for 
next  spring’s  breeding  pens,  from  245-310 
Sunny  Crest  A.  J.  Cornell  Certified  Eggs 
Eacli  bird  will  be  worth  five  times  the 
amount  we  are  asking  now,  next  Spring 
end  thev  will  greatly  improve  any  Leg¬ 
horn  strain.  Only  a  few  choice  birds  left. 
Write  tor  prices  and  further  particulars 
about  these  high-class  cockerels. 

The  birds  of  no  regrets 

E.  M.  BENFORD,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 


Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  Syracuse  Plows 
Write  us  today  for  a  folder  describing  this  plow.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.  Ask  for  Booklet  Y837 


DEERE 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Weights:  1  to  1*4  lbs.,  $1.25  each, 

I'  i  to  IV”  lbs.,  1.50  rack. 

IV;  to  l-H  lbs.,  1.75  each. 

Pullets  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspondence.  Bred  from  best  of 
stock;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
.1.  R.  Casterline. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  goiug  to  send  out  25.000  chicks  at  a 
sacrifice.  We  want  you  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  Black  Gian's.  Why  ? 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
25,000  chicks  lor  immediate  shipment.  25  cliicks  <e>  6*7.00:  50  chicks  &  S13.00;  100  chicks  @  #25  OO; 
500  chicks  #120.00.  Hatching  eggs  #2  per  hi.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandotte*.  #12  per  100.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Send  money  order  or  check. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  ::  Trenton  Junction.  NEW  JERSEY 


250  Selected  Leghorn  Breeding 

COCKERELS 


YOUNG’S 

f DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Pullets — White  Leghorn 

That  Lay  and  Live 

8.  10  and  12  weeks— or  ready  to  lay.  Our  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  selected  for  vigor  and  hii-b  egg 
production,  and  are  mated  to  males  from  hens 
that  have  laid  2H)  eggs  or  better.  Stock  raised 
on  unlimited  grass  range. 

EIGENRAUCH  &  DeWINTER  -  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Jtg  months  old.  All  from  trap-nested  birds  of 
real  vigor  and  ability.  Order  now  I  or  at  once 
or  later  delivery. 

B.  S.  ELLS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swiugine  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisvilte,  Rhone 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cats. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


Winter  Layers  Selected  Utility  Stock 

Barred  1000  Pullets  Rt.°,c.k 
$1-50  li  weeks  old  *1-50 

Heavy,  husky,  fricndlr,  Buttermilk  f>!  yauu^^rers. 
Huiscd  on  oat*  «d«1  clever  »«  our  orchiMh.  We  have 
had  cood success  with  them,  can  after  them  at  this 
knoCK-out  price.  Must  *ell  to  make  room.  Order  early 
from  this  adv.  Special  Price  on  1»>!  or  more. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  •  Hancock.  Md. 


From  Pen  in  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
Won  first  last  year.  Leading  pen  this  year.  Pedi¬ 
gree  witli  each  bird.  Only  a  few  for  *aU<.  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  J.  LOVELAND,  Kia  On  Farms,  New  City.  N  Y. 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  rr"ui  25c 

Our  Sind  year  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
hy  expert  puultry  writer,  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for#  months'  trial  »nh.  .ml  free  premium  otter,. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Summer  sale  of  Cocks.  Hens  and  Cockerels  now  on 
•J.  GUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  P:t. 


1000  ESI  PULLETS 

for  September  delivery,  five  months  old.  #2.25 
each.  190  or  more  at  #2.00.  Yearling  Hens, 
SI. 2 5,  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

FISHER  BROS.  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


4035  ! 33906 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm 

500  12-weeks-old  pullets  at  #1  25  each.  Clean, 
healthy  stock  from  heavy  laying  strain. 

ARTHUR  II  l’EXNY,  Mutt Itiick,  L  I.,N.  Y. 


Lame  Chicks:  Feeding  Pony 

1.  I  have  nine  little  chicks,  of  which 
three  have  gone  lante.  They  go  around 
oil  one  foot.  They  have  chick  food. 
“J.  What  do  .vou  think  would  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  a  pony  in  the  Winter? 

New  York.  m.  w. 

1.  Let  these  chicks  have  a  clean  grass 
run,  and  do  not  overfeed  them.  Give 
them  milk  each  day,  either  sweet  or  sour, 
some  tender  green  stuff  that  they  will  eat. 
like  lettuce,  and  if  they  are  with  a  mother 
hen,  grease  them  beneath  file  wings  and 
upon  the  top  of  the  head  with  some  sim¬ 
ple  grease,  like  vaseline  *ir  lard.  Then 
dust  the  hen  thoroughly  outre  a  week  with 
some  good  lice  powder,  or  rub  a  bit  of 
blue  ointment  about  the  size  of  a  pen 
upon  the  skin  beneath  the  vent.  Do  not 
use  enough  of  this  latter  to  smear  the 
young  chicks. 

The  pony  will  eat  the  same  foods 
that  are  votumonl.v  given  horses;  good, 
bright  hay  and  oats  or  corn.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  that  it  will  need  will  depend 
upon  how  much  driving  it  has.  If  it  is 
not  used,  it  can  he  fed  cheaply  upon  good 
straw  and  corn  fodder,  with  a  little  grain 
or  ground  feed,  but  if  driven  daily,  it 
should  he  fed  as  carefully  as  a  large 
horse  would  be,  M,  r.  d. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  itocktnr  puryoMs, 

Fancy  Pheuvants.  Peafowl.  Crane?.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  L'ncks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and  animal?. 


White  LeghornICockerels 

wk«.  old.  from  ti n.|i*miHled  stock.  Iteeoi’ds.  170-200.  Sires’ 
pedigrees,  271*.  Sonar.*  deal.  I.OVM.t,  C40KII05,  Pin*.  VY. 


■  I  ■  ■  ■—  mgs  March  Hatched.  Mixed  pul- 

r  ULLt  I  a  Sets:  $120  per  100;  #65  per 

■  **  mm  mm  mm  m  mm  w  per  20.  also  Hocks, 

Reds  and  Wvamlotte,  April  hatched.  $20  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOL  DER  Box  29  SeilersvUle.  Pa. 


Fine  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  wLv“1?<rnm"V'ri’.  !•? 

reasonable.  Write  to  NATHAN  OAIIET.  EIJreA.  Sullwin  Co..  N.  T. 


tillcts.  Hooks.  Hods.  Leghorn*  and 
Mixed  Black  ami  While  Leghorn 
K A  RUNGS.  ROYAL  FARM.  Beroev.  Pa. 


n  III  I  T  C  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
rULLC  I  9  amt  April  notched  birds  from 
bipti  laying  parentage  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
ltmln,  B.  P.  Rocks,  W  Wyandotte*.  B.  Minorca*.  Anecnas. 
Prices  reasonable  Gulin  Furm*,  Bex  tOO.  Clyde,  N.Y. 


America's  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP  N  Y 


AROEE'S 

PERFECT 

EKIN 


Important  to  Advertisers 


niri  ¥  rTTiC  March  and  April  hatched  300  White 
PI  I*  I  ^JLe (chorns.  900  White  Rocks  Pure 
ft  liLLnio|iri  i.  (rfi  r,,  Ce  stork  *2  each. 

ARTHUR  A  BRECHT  Eiinningplale.  N.  J. 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  Jj 
sifted  advertisements  or  change  A, 
of  copy  must  reach  us  en  Thurs-  S 
clay  morning  in  order  to  insure  J 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper.  I| 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  \ 
meat  should  reach  us  tin  Tues-  ^ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  V 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  Ij 
ing  week’s  paper.  % 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Barred  and  White  Rock.  Reds  and  Mixed 
Chicks.  7c  and  up.  Special  price?  on  targe 
lots.  Satlsfuccion  guai  antoeii. 

JACOB  N1EMOND  Sox  2.  Me  A  listen. lie.  Pa. 


s.  4'.  ANCON  Vs,  Dwnlsn* filin’..  Special prict 
CABLE  S.  WILSOk,  »««  ASt^Hiiwnon*.  »  ».,  Ste’,  » 


Yearling  Cocks.  •5.00. 
H  a  rCTEHS.  Great  Kills.  S.  I. 


BLACK  MINORCA 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  BREEDERS 

Pare  Hamm  Stialn:  very  heavy  layers  $17  5  per 
lOn.  Claraben  Court  Farm,  Uoslyn.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Pullet*.  4  months  old,  $8  each 
4,23  I  mill*  Yiaelaad,  Y  3 


clllxu  Kultcrcup 
WKItTIt,  IliMUl.l. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

M  AMMOTH  l’EKIN  *■%  ■  |  Mf 

GIANT  ROl  K  N  I#  U  IV  S 

V  NT  I»  I  XV  tin  N  NKK  w  w 


X5LENT  BARRED  BLOCKS 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 

at  reduced  price?  during  July  atnl  Aug.  Circular 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazeuovia  N.Y. 
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P 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Freight  not  delayed  much  by  strikes; 

MARKET  WKI.J.  SUPPLIED;  POTATOES 
am)  some  fruits  i.owkb;  plenty  of 
fruit;  time  for  farm  improvements. 

TIu>  railroad  strike*  scums  to  have  had 
no  special  effect  on  the  produce  market. 
Perishable  stuff  was  given  precedence, 
and  no  scarcity  ol’  empty  cars  was  re¬ 
ported  at  shipping  points.  The  city  mar¬ 
kets  were  so  well  supplied  the  first  week 
in  August  that  prices  were  inclined  down¬ 
ward  on  potatoes  and  most  of  the  fruits. 
potatoes  low. 

In  some  country  shipping  points  po¬ 
tato  growers  were  getting  less  than  50c 
per  bn.  for  potatoes,  a  price  seldom 
reached  in  August  in  recent  years.  It  is 
a  large  crop  of  early  potatoes,  and  the 
markets  will  take  only  about  40.000  cars 
at  a  fair  price.  Any  large  surplus  affects 
the  price,  because  early  potatoes  cannot 
he  stored  for  long  keeping.  The  main 
crop  is  coming  along  pretty  well,  although 
too  much  rain  mav  favor  a  lot  of  blight 
and  rot  in  the  blast. 

plenty  of  fruit 

It  is  proving  a  big  season  for  fruit, 
especially  when  compared  with  last  year's 
general  shortage.  The  Southern  peach 
crop  was  not  up  to  expectations,  either 
in  quantity  or  grade.-  Last  year  half  the 
peaches  sold  came  from  that  section  in 
July  and  August  ;  but  this  rear  Septem¬ 
ber  will  he  the  month  when  New  York. 
Michigan.  Ohio  and  a  few  other  Northern 
States  get  to  market.  The  abundance  of 
peaches  and  melons  is  checking  the  de¬ 
mand  for  early  apples.,  which,  as  usual, 
are  not  much  for  size  and  looks.  They 
bring  50c  to  $1.50  per  Ini.  What  little 
good  barrel  stock  offered  is  selling  around 
$4. 

Sometimes  the  price  in  August  is  about 
the  same  as  the  opening  price  for  late 
apples  This  year  the  early  crop  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  better  yield  than  the  late  va¬ 
rieties.  Government  field  agents  say  the 
set  was  not  very  heavy  for*  Baldwins.  hut 
size  of  fmit  is  generally  large  in  the  East. 

The  melon  and  cantaloupe  season  has 
passed  its  height,  leaving  growers  without 
much  net  cash  and  with  less  enthusiasm. 
Neither  yield,  quality  nor  price  was  up 
to  hopes.  Some  sections  producing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cars  shipped  hardly  a  car. 

A  WET  REASON 

Onions  have  suffered  from  wet  weather 
in  some  of  the  same  sections  that  were 
damaged  by  drought  last  season,  hut  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  total  crop  this  year, 
probably,  and  of  cabbage,  too. 

The  bay  crop  is  large,  but  was  poorly 
cured  because  of  the  showers  which  were 
a  ilailx  feature  in  some  Eastern  sections. 

HELP  NOT  TOO  PLENTIFUL 
Farm  labor  is  in  fair  supply,  but  talk 
of  shortage  is  heard  once  more  in  parts 
of  the  Central  Northwest.  When  the  big 
strikes  are  over  and  the  industries  reach 
good-times  basis,  then  will  be  felt  the  full 
effect  of  the  cut-down  in  immigration. 
Quite  likely  farm  help  will  he  short  next 
Spring,  and  probably  the  present  is  as 
good  as  any  time  to  complete  the  same  i 
old  jobs  that  have  been  hanging  over  ; 
most  farmers  for  half  a  dozen  years  past.  ( 

G.  B.  F. 

•  l 

Local  Up-State  Prices  '• 

( 

JOHNSON  CITY-KN  DICOTT  MARKETS  j 

Hamburg,  lb..  Sc;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  i 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak.  1 
lb..  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  I 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  18c;  i 
sail  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb..  22c;  .' 

porkloin.  lb..  27c;  sliced  ham.  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c:  veal  loaf,  lb.,  i 
35c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c ;  six-week  pigs,  jj 
each.  $15. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  28c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  25c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  lb..  40c;  chicks,  each,  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls.  lb.,  35c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  lb..  45c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown.  44c;  ordi-  * 
nary.  32c;  dllck  eggs.  40c :  milk.  qt„  9c; 
buttermilk,  ski  in -in  ilk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt... 
75c;  butter,  creamery,  prints.  Ib..  43c; 
dairy,  best,  43c;  cheese,  cream.  Ib..  28c;  < 

skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled.  Ib..  0c :  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75;  1 

clover  honey,  card.  25c;  apple  vinegar,  * 
gal..  45c. 

Huckleberries,  q!.,  20c;  red  raspberries, 
qt  .  30c;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  18c;  Co-  I 
lull! bias.  qt..  28c ;  apples,  qt..  7c;  beets,  - 
bunch,  5c;  beans.  Ib..  8c;  celery.*  12,/4c : 
cabbage,  while,  lb..  4c;  carrots,  bunch, 

5c;  cucumbers,  each.  3  to  1<* ;  currants, 
15c;  greens,  per  peck.  15c;  horseradish, 
bottle.  10c;  lettuce,  large  head-.  5c;  Pos¬ 
ton.  head.  10c;  onions,  lb„  Sc;  -icon, 
hunch,  5c;  potatoes,  new  peck.  45c;  pens,  1 
2  qts.,  17c;  rhubarb,  lit.  5c;  radishes, 
bunch .  5c;  sweet  corn.  ear.  2c:  string 
bean*,  qt..  7c;  spinach,  peck.  15e;  ruta-  s 
bagas.  bunch.  7c.  3 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c; 
Spring  lamb,  lb..  30  bo  35c;  beef.  II)..  7  2 

to  9c;  veal.  lb..  12  to  15c.  n 

Live  Poultry  Ducks.  II)..  20  to  25c;  $ 


broilers,  live,  20  to  28c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 


2  qts., 

hunch. 

beans. 


Sc;  -Teen, 
45c ;  pens, 
:  radishes. 
3c;  siring 
15c;  ruta- 


12c; 
lb..  7 


-*><•;  geese,  lb..  .!Uc ;  guinea  bens,  each, 

$1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  40  to  55c  ; 
broilers.  45  to  55c;  fowls,  38  to  45c; 
geese.  40  to  45c. 

Butter.  Ib..  40  to  45c;  eggs.  32  to  3C>r ; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  45c;  Italian  cheese.  35c. 

Apples,  bn.,  50c  to.  $1  ;  cherries,  qt., 
40  to  15c:  per  crate. '  $3  50 ;  Columbia 
berries,  crate.  $6;  gooseberries,  qt..  15c; 
red  raspberries,  crate.  $8  to  $9 ;  black¬ 
berries,  crate.  $4.50  to  $5;  currants,  qt., 
10c;  per  crate.  $2.75  to  $3;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  crate.  $7.50;  long  blackberries,  crate, 
$8. 

Beans.  Italian.  Im..  $3;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  50e  to  $1.25;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  heads,  50e  ;  gr°en  peppers,  bn, 
$3;  garlic.  II)..  20  to  25c;  honey,  pt..  30 
to  35c;  per  cap,  30c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per 
doz..  75c;  Boston,  doz.  50  to  75c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches.  25c;  per  loi..  $2.50; 
new  potatoes,  bit.,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  peas, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  romaino,  dnz.  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  40c;  string  beans.  1)11., 
$1.25;  wax  beaus,  bu..  8150  to  $1.75; 
tomatoes,  qt..  20  to  25c ;  per  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $5;  turnips,  doz.  hunches.  40  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  head.  20c;  corn,  per  doz..  20 
to  35c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $3  to  $4. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $22;  No.  2.  $18; 
No.  3,  $15;  Timothy,  ton.  $20;  straw, 
ton.  $10  m  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters.  II)..  $  to  !)<■ ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  19  to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  12  to 
15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs.  II)., 
28  to  30<  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb,  14  to  18c; 
mutton.  Hi..  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  17  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers.  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  27c;  roosters,  old.  lb.. 
13  t<>  I5e ;  guinea  fowl,  each.  15  to  55c; 
ducks,  lb..  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb..  18  lo  20c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  pigeons,  each. 
15  to  18e. 

Eggs.  28  to  30c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  15  to  50c;  per 
bu..  75<*  to  $1  ;  currants,  red.  10  to  12c; 
black.  18  to  20c;  cherries,  sour,  9  to  10c; 
gooseberries,  Hi..  5  to  Oc ;  peaches,  bas¬ 
ket.  (.)<•  to  $1:  Lawton  berries,  box.. 
18  to  20c;  per  crate.  $(i  to  $7;  raspber¬ 
ries,  purple.  $5.2.)  to  $3.75;  red.  per  pt.. 
12c;  watermelons,  each.  35  to  40c. 

Beets,  per  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
pickling.  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  beans, 
wax.  14-qt.  basket,  l.»  to  50e :  green.  14- 
qt.  basket.  45  to  50c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  doz.. 
10  to  50c;  celery,  doz.  bunches  75c 
to  90c;  encumbers,  doz,.  75c  to  $1; 


to  40c 
■;  luittci 
basket. 


pigeons,  each. 
Country,  crock, 


green 


$2  50 


tuce.  best.  doz.  heads.  25  to  10c ;  bead 
lettuce,  doz,  60  to  75c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  onions,  per  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  new  basket.  60  to  70c;  per  bu.! 
$1.30  to  $1.10;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c;  sweet  corn.  doz.  cars,  30  to 
45c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
tomatoes.  12'/j-lli.  basket,  70  75c;  tur¬ 

nips.  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  5(lc ;  watercress, 
doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c 

Beans,  per  100  lbs .  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $8;  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
and  white  kidney.  $8;  pea.  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $<,i>0;  yellow-eve,  $8;  Imperials 
$6. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers.  Sc;  No.  2.  7c; 
Cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2,  7e  • 
hulls  and  stags,  5c;  borsch  ides,  each,  $2 
to  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each,  75c  to  $1; 


fleece. 


calf.  Ifo.  1.  13c;  No.  2.  12c;  fleece,  lb.’. 
32  to  34c;  unwashed;  30  to  32c. 

U  heat,  per  bu..  81;  corn,  bu.,  70  to 
<_c;  oats,  4  4c  ;  rye.  95c  to  $1  ;  bay.  ton. 
$25  to  $2i  :  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

88-o't  1(*n  lbs  n  I'k*cl  kidney, 

88.. (0  to  .80 ;  yellow  eye,  $8.25  to  $9. 

BITTER 

Creamery,  best.  35  to  35% c ;  good  to 
choice,  32  to  34c;  dairy.  25  to  30c 


Nearby 
choice.  33 
to  30c. 

Apples, 
berries,  q 
82.50  to  8 


hennery, 
■to  36c ; 


EGGS 

.  44  to  4 
;  common 


46c;  gathered, 
a  to  good,  24 


Fowls.  25 
roosters.  15 


FRUITS 

new.  bu„  50c  to  $1.75;  lnicklc- 
L.  10  to  25c;  peaches,  crate. 
3;  pears,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50. 


ROTATORS 

$2.25  to  $2.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

t*i  26c;  broiler) 


s.  25  to 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  29  to  32c;  roosters.  IS  to  20c 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  $5;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  28c. 

VKlIKTAItl.ES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2;  lettuce,  bu., 
25  to  50c;  radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  to¬ 
matoes.  bit..  $3  to  $4  ;  string  beans,  bit., 
$1  to  $1.50;  spinach,  box.  $1  to  $1.25. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  Now  Jersey  Stiite  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bureau  of  Markets) 

As  supplies  of  nearby  commodities  have 
been  very  heavy  receipts  front  distant 
points  have  necessarily  been  light.  The 
average  quality  of  the  apples  offered  has 
improved  and  the  demand  for  fancy  stock 
has  been  a  littb*  better.  The  season  for 
Yellow  Transparent  has .  gone  by.  and 
such  varieties  as  the  Star.  Gravonstein. 
Wealthy  and  llagloe  are  now  coining  in. 
These  apples  have  been  wholesaling  gen¬ 
erally  from  10  to  75  cents  per  %  bushel 
basket  for  hand-picked  tipples,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  $1  being  received  for  some  extra 
fancy  Starr  or  Graven  stein,  Poor  stock, 
however,  continues  to  be  druggy.  About 
August  1  cantaloupes  were  selling  well, 
with  Delaware.  Maryland,  New  Jersey 
and  California  supplying  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Supplies  increased  so  rapidly 
and  prices  slumped  so  badly,  however, 
that  within  a  week’s  time  cantaloupes 
sold  at  about  one-third  of  their  former 
prices,  New  Jersey  pink  meats  wholesal¬ 
ing  at  30  to  50  cents  per  %  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  while  tile  market  for  Maryland  can¬ 
taloupes  ticca  me  practically  demoralized. 
Carman  peaches  will  soon  be  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  1 1  iley  Belle  is  already  coming 
in.  The  pencil  market  has  been  in  poor 
shape.  New  Jersey  growers  supplying 
most  of  the  trade,  although  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  growers  contributed 
comparatively  few.  mostly  Belle  and  EI- 
beria.  Carman  ranged  20  to  75  cents  for 
good  stock,  prices  as  a  rule  averaging 
low,  while  1 1  iley  Belle  sold  75  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel  basket.  Elber'a  from 
North  Carolina  brought  tip  to  $2.50  per 
6-bnskel  carrier  during  the  first  week  in 
August. 

The  potato  market  was  generally  slow. 
New  Jersey  supplying  most  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  with  Irish  Cobblers  (best)  selling 
40  to  50  cents  per  %  bushel  basket. 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  shipped  13.444 
carloads  to  August  7.  compared  with 
total  shipments  of  13,018  carloads  last 
year.  New  Jersey  growers  are  well 
started  with  their  harvesting,  over  3.400 
carloads  having  been  shipped  to  August 
1.  according  to  tin*  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  Economics.  New  Jersey 
growers  are  reporting  excellent  yields, 
and  the  August  1  report  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  increased  yields  of  nearly  2.000.000 
bushels  is  expected  in  New  York  State. 
Aroostook  County  potatoes  are,  at  Ibis 
writing,  going  through  a  critical  period, 
and  much  depends  on  future  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  commercial  estimate  for 
August  1  is  about  12.200.000  bushels  less 
than  the  final  figures  for  last  year  and 
about  3,000,000  bushels  more  than  for 
the  final  figures  for  1920. 

Supplies  of  Lima  beans  have  been 
heavy,  and  prices  declined  to  as  low  a 
range  as  35  to  50  cents  per  %-hushel 
basket.  < 'oi*n  has  been  dull  and  druggy, 
while  cabbage  and  peppers  were  ranging 
10  to  20  cents  per  %-bushel  basket. 

•  >nions  moved  slowly,  mostly  at  55  to  65 
cents,  few  85  cents  per  %-biishel  basket, 
Eggplants  were  irregular,  but  cucumbers 
and  pickles  lmd  a  fair  demand.  New 
York  State  lettuce  and  peas  were  steady 
to  firm,  lettuce  selling  up  to  $2,25  per 
crate.  Tomatoes  were  fairly  active  for 
good  stock.  Grapes  and  crabapples  are 
coming  in  from  New  Jersey,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  increasing  in  supply,  while 
receipts  of  S'  iithent  stock  is  getting 
lighter. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  and  fancy  stock  lias  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  about  1  *4  cents  a  dozen,  with 
some  put  up  in  cartons  advancing  2  cents 
a  dozen.  Nearby  extra  first  were  quoted 
on  August  8  at  26  to  26*4  cents  a  dozen, 
and  the  fancy  selected  eggs  in  cartons  32 
to  33  cents  a  dozen  for  sales  direct  to 
retailers.  According  to  the  preliminary 
report  issued  August  1  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics, 
there  were  10.133.000  eases  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  compared  with  7.005.000  cases  on 
August  1  last  year,  and  7.158.000  cases 
the  five-year  average.  The  balance  of 
the  storage  movement  was  a  little  in 
favor  of  withdrawals  in  Philadelphia  for 
week  ending  August  7. 

Supplies  of  live  poultry  have  not  been 
heavy,  hut  were  adequate  to  meet  de¬ 
mands.  aud  prices  changed  hut  little. 
Fancy  heavy  fowl  were  wholesaling  gen¬ 
erally  around  25  cents  per  lb.,  light 
weights  going  as  low  as  IS  cents.  Spring 
chickens  bad  a  fair  demand  if  of  desir¬ 
able  size,  colored  stock  ranging  22  to  34 
cents  during  the  first  week  in  August, 
while  lighter  seldom  exceeded  25  cents, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  sold  at  18 
to  20  cents.  Dressed  fowl  were  about 
steady,  selling  up  to  29  rents,  but  broilers 
weYe  weak,  best  stock  being  quoted  at  32 
to  34  cents  per  lb. 

BALED  HAY 

Very  little  really  good  old  hay  was  of¬ 
fered  and  poor  and  medium  qualifies  were 
little  wanted.  New  hay  has  been  arriv¬ 
ing  in  small  lots,  and  sold  at  $18  to  819 
per  ton  if  in  good  condition,  while  No.  1 
Timothy  old  hay  was  quoted  chiefly  823 
to  $2 1  ton,  b  w.  s. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  10.  1922 

MILK 


ciation.  Inc.,  price  for 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent, 
zone.  $2.69  per  100  lb 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  Ib. 
Good  to  choice.... 

Lower  grades . 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.. 
Packing  slock  . 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  fey. 
Average  run  ...... 

Utica.  N.  V.,  market 

EGGS 

l  lu*  top  prices  on  wh 
New  Jersey  Association 
White,  choice  to  fey. 

Medium  to  good.. 
Mix'd  eols .  n’by,  h’st 
Medium  to  good .  . 

Gathered,  host . 

Medium  to  good. 


Tu l'keys.  best ...... 

Common  to  good. 

I  'biekens.  choice.  11 
Fa  it*  to  good .... 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 


o-operativi 

*  Asso- 

August  ( 

'lass  1 

in  201-2 

10-mile 

s. ;  ( 'lass 

2.  for 

.34  Co 

.34  V-i 

.31  Ca 

.27  (a 

.2.8 

.26  (a 

.29 

.3214  Ca 

*>•  » 

•  •)!  » 

.27  Ca 

.30 

.22  (a 

.26 

.201,4  Ca 

.21 

.1914  Ca 

.20 

18% 

ite  eggs  refer  to 

candled. 

.52  Cn 

.42  Ca 

.48 

.38  Oi 

.39 

.30  Ca 

.•  )•') 

.30  (a 

.31 

.20  Ca 

.25 

LTItV 

.50  (ill 

.55 

.35  Ca 

.45 

:os  oi 

.40 

.30  Or 

.35 

.20  Ca 

.29 

.17  Ca . 

19 

.20  (a) 

.25 

.15  Cd) 

.18 

Fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  .  .  .  . 
Turkeys  .... 

I  Hicks  . 

Steers  . 

Bulls  • . 

Cows  ....... 

Calves,  p'me  v 

Culls  . 

Dogs  . 

Sheep,  KH)  11, s 
I  .a mbs  .... 


LIVE  POULTRY 

. 21 

. 27 

. 15 

. 30 

. 20 

LIVE  STOCK 

.  0.15 

.  3.50 

. .  1 .50 

v'l.  cwt.  12.00 

.  5.00 

.  11 .00 

1 .  3.00 

.  11.50 


10  90 
5  15 
5,10 
13  00 
8.00 
1 1 .25 
6.00 
14.50 


BEANS 

Marruw,  loti  lbs....  9.00 

Medium  .  9.25 


Pea  . 

Red  kidney 
White  kid'ne 
Yellow  eve 


Apples,  bu . 

Bears,  bbl . 

M uskmolons.  bu. 
Watermelons,  ear. 
lVaehes,  \'n..  crate 
Jersey,  crate  .  .  . 
Jersey,  14-qt.  bk 
Huckleberries.  ((t.. 
Blackberries,  qt.. 
Raspberries,  pt... 


-  9.25 

-  8.75 

. . . .  9  25 

-  7.50 

fruits 

. 50 

-  3.50 

•  •  •  .45 

r.  .  .  100.00 

te..  2.00 


.  1 ,00 

•  bk t  .  .40 

qt . 10 

qt . 10 

>t .  .05 

VEGETABLES 


0/600  00 
(h  3.25 


Beets,  bu . 60  0 

t  a r rots,  Ini .  75  ^ 

Gabbage.  TOO  .  3.00  0, 

Eggplant,  l)tt . 50  f( 

Lettuce,  bit .  50  ^ 

Onions,  hi, .  loo  0 

I  eppers,  bu . 35  $ 

Radishes.  100  h'ches.  1.50  ( \ 

Spinach,  bu.  .  U50  ({ 

Squash,  bu . 50  (u 

String  beans,  bu....  .50  0. 

ruinators.  6-till  crate  .50  0, 

Turnips,  bbl .  1J)0  Co 

<  ueumbers.  Ini . 50  (n 

Lima  beans,  bu . 50  m 

Pgis.  hit .  1.50  Co 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl..  150  (0 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1  50 

Norfolk,  bbl .  1.50  % 

Long  Eland,  bbl....  2.00  (a 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  3.50  Ca 

GRAIN 

Gash  quotations  at  New  York 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . 

No.  1.  Northern . 

No.  2.  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow . 

Gats.  No.  2.  white . 

Rye  . 

Bariev  . 


.60 

@ 

.75 

.75 

Ca 

1.25 

3.00 

Ca 

6.00 

.50 

Ca 

1.00 

.50 

(ft 

1.00 

1.00 

(if 

2.25 

.25 

(a 

.50 

1.50 

(a 

2.50 

1.50 

Ca 

2,00 

.50 

(a 

.75 

.50 

(a 

1.50 

.50 

(a 

1.50 

1.00 

Ca 

3.00 

.50 

Ca 

2.00 

.50 

Ca 

1 .00 

1.50 

Of 

3.00 

KS 

1.50 

Ca 

2.25 

1.50 

Oi 

1 .85 

1.50 

Cif 

1.75 

2.00 

Ca » 

2.50 

3.50 

(ft 

6.50 

$1.21 
1 .45 
1 .25 
.79 
.40 
,8s 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


I  ■  mile  hot  1  led.  qt .  . 

.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt .  . 

.15 

<  jrndc  B.  bottled,  pt. . 

.10 

1  > rmh*  1 5.  loose,  qt .  . . 

1  t 

<  ’ert i lied,  qt .  .  . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy.  *4  pt . 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

(  'll  Ct's-G 

.46 

Oft 

Iff) 

/7. 

,4  s 
•  >») 

Eggs  Best,  doz . 

,_1  > 

.55 

\(t 

(a 

.60 

Gathered  . 

.35 

C(C 

.42 

Fowls.  Ib . 

.40 

Ca 

.45 

Chickens.  Ib . 

.48 

(it 

.50 

Potatoes,  Ib . 

.0214 

(a 

.03 

Onions,  Ib . 

.05 

Ca 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

(ft 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

(ft 

.10 

Pearlies,  doz . 

.30 

(ft 

.60 

State  Fair  Dates 

Connecticut — Hartford,  September  4-S. 

Indiana — Indianapolis.  September  4-9. 

Michigan — Detroit.  September  1-10. 

Minnesota — Hamline,  September  2-9. 

New  England — Worcester,  September 
2-0. 

West  Virginia — Wheeling,  September 
4-0. 

Kentucky — Louisville,  September  11-16. 

New  York— Syracuse,  September  11-16. 

Vermont — White  River  Junction.  Sep¬ 
tember  12-15. 

Illinois — Springfield.  September  10-23. 

New  Jersey — Trenton.  September  25-30 

Kansas — Hutchinson,  September  10-22. 

<  >hio — -Columbus,  September  28-Octo- 
ber  2. 

October  2. 

Virginia — Richmond,  October  2-10. 


The  Henyard 


Roup 

I  have  a  fleck  of  about  100  hens,  two 
or  three  of  wbieb  have  a  growth  starting 
in  the  corner  of  their  mouths.  It  some* 
times  grows  into  a  hard  red  bunch,  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  to  the  eye,  and  seems  to 
be  tilled  with  a  sort  of  cheesy  matter. 
Otherwise  the  hens  are  hearty  and 
healthy;  have  red  combs,  sing,  and  lay. 
Will  you  tell  me  the  eatisc  and  cure,  if 
any?  Is  the  flesh  from  such  birds  fit  to 
cat?  i>.  J.  w. 

This  “growth”  is  caused  by  the  filling 
Tip  of  a  sac  that  lies  beneath  the  eye  and 
communicates  both  With  the  eye  socket 
and  nasal  cavities,  this  distension  being  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  cheesy  matter  from 
the  inflamed  lining  membrane,  It  often 
accompanies  roup,  and  is  probably  found 
also  with  the  germ  of  true  roup  being 
present.  If  the  hunch  becomes  large  and 
hard,  it  may  be  removed  by  making  an 
incision  through  the  skin  over  it  with 
a  sharp,  clean  blade  and  turning  the  con¬ 
tents  out.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
infect  ion  by  roup  germs  in  these  cases,  the 
safest  plan  will  be  to  remove  the  affected 
fowls  from  the  (lock.  If  the  birds  are  ap¬ 
parently  vigorous  and  healthy,  save  for 
the  appearance  of  these  tumors  beneath 
their  eyes,  their  flesh  is  probably  whole¬ 
some.  but  if  they  show  other  symptoms 
of  illness,  they  are  hardly  suited  to  table 
use.  M.  ii.  i>. 


get  them  laying  to  capacity  by  middle  of 
October  or  sooner.  These  birds  have 
been  well  cared  for,  scratch  1  lb.  to  each 
10,  with  a  dry  mash  always  bofol-e  them; 
fresh  water  three  times  a  day.  c.  A.  w. 

Ilammontou,  N.  J. 

Early  moulting  is  considered  one  of  the 
indications  of  poor  yearly  production,  be¬ 
ing  ordinarily  indulged  in  by  those  hens 
that  start  late  and  lay  only  through  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  stopping  then 
to  molt  and  lose  more  time  in  the  process 
than  do  those  hens  that  hold  their  plum¬ 
age  until  late  Fall.  Molting,  however, 
may  he  induced  accidentally  or  artifi¬ 
cially.  by  sadden  or  radical  changes  in 
feeding  or  care,  or  by  changes  in  location, 
as  by  moving  to  new  quarters,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  some  of  the  very 
early  molting  of  your  fowls  must  have 
been  induced  by  other  causes  than  the 
season.  I  cannot  predict  the  future  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  (Jock,  but  should  expect  a 
much  better  year’s  record  from  them  if 
they  had  delayed  a  general  molt  until 
October,  or  even  later.  The  midsummer 
molter  lays  herself  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  drone  and,  if  cleared,  must 
piiove  herself  by  her  works.  M.  b.  d. 


PUT  your  monev  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5V2%,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 10,000 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

August  15-18 — -Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers’  Week,  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham.  N.  II. 

September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers' 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

September  17-23 — Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield,  Mass. 

November  15-17 — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 


A.  XISAIj  BARGAIN- 

Brand  new  New  Britain  tractor  complete  with  Planet,  Jr., 
tools,  the  latter  slightly  used  In  order  to  move  quickly 
will  sell  at  sacrifice  price.  FAH.li  POWER  m iCHl> fry 
corporation  49  chpstnnt  81.  uorhpiur,  Yerk 


Tumor  in  Fowls 

I  have  lost  several  chickens  from  the 
following  complaint.  They  would  stop 
laying,  but  still  would  sit  in  the  nest  all 
the  time.  I  opened  one  that  died  last 
week,  and  found  a  bunch  resembling  a 
lump  of  fat.  but,  on  picking  it.  water 
squirted  from  it.  Can  you  tell  what  the 
trouble  is?  mbs.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  say  where  you  found  this 
tumor,  or  what  organ  of  the  fowl’s  body 
was  affected  by  if.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  it  indicated  any 
trouble  that  could  have  been  detected  or 
cured  before  it  reached  a  fatal  stage,  and 
your  losses  will  have  to  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  those  inevitable  in  the  poultry 
business.  Fowls,  like  other  animals,  will 
get  sick  and  die.  in  spite  of  any  care,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  their  individual  value 
is  sufficiently  small  to  enable  one  to  look 
upon  an  occasional  death  with  equanim- 
itv.  it.  B.  u. 


QUALIT  Y^fCMICK  S 

Nice  Money  for  Christmas 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  a  flock  of  50  purebred  White 
Wyandotte  hens  and  six  roosters.  I 
bought  these  about  six  weeks  ago,  and 
since  then  have  lost  three  of  my  best 
roosters.  They  seem  to  get  stupid  and 
have  a  bad  cold,  and  later  their  heads 
swell  up  and  their  necks  get  iu  a  twist, 
which  throws  their  heads  hack  on  their 
bodies.  From  indications  I  think  they 
must  have  roup.  My  chicken  house  is 
high  and  dry,  and  well  ventilated.  1 
have  isolated  such  bird  as  it  became  af¬ 
fected.  Can  you  tell  me  by  this  descrip¬ 
tion  what  is  wrong  with  them,  and  what 
is  the  cause ;  also  what  J  should  do  for 
them  V  J .  i .  o. 

Roup  is  not  caused  bv  dampness, 
though  damp  and  dirty  quarters  help  t>> 
further  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  caused 
by  a  germ  that  may  be  carried  in  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  eyes  and  nostrils  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds,  and  thus  spread  from  (lock 
to  flock,  in  roup  there  is  not  only  the 
swelling  of  the  head  that  you  Speak  of, 
but  also  an  ill-smelling  discharge  from 
the  swollen  and  inflamed  eyes  and  the 
nostrils  of  the  sick  birds.  The  symptoms 
may  be  compared  to  those  of  a  very  severe 
cold,  with  weakness  ami  stupidity  follow¬ 
ing,  and.  in  fatal  eases,  death  in  a  very 
much  bedragggled  and  miserable  con¬ 
dition.  The  best  treatment  is  the  ax. 
with  thorough  cleaning  up  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  quarters  and  utensils  used  by  the 
healthy  portion  of  the  flock. 

The  twisting  of  the  neck,  of  which  you 
speak,  is  not  characteristic  of  roup,  but 
may  lie  due  to  worms  or  other  intestinal 
irritants.  In  these  cases,  give  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  castor  or  sweet  oil.  ami 
a  few  hours  later  a  physio  from  two  or 
three  teaspoons  of  castor  oil  or  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 


You  will  have  hroilrr*  to  sell  at  hi*ba«t  prices  in  early 
December  tf  you  order  Hillpnt  Summer- Hatched  Chicks  Now. 
Sturdy,  healthy,  need  only  ordinary  rare  and  feed. 

25  50  lOO 

Wh.,  aib.  or  Brn.  Leahorna  $8.00  $8-26  $10  00 

Barred  Rook*  .  8.75  8.78  13.00 

White  flock*,  R.  I.  Rede  or 

Wtiid  WyindodM _  .  4.00  7,78  18.00 

Black  Mlnoroee  .  4  75  0.25  18-00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  2.80  4,50  8.00 

Shipped  Parcel  Pe*L  prepaid  with  »af t  delivery  c»f  full  count 
guaranteed  anywhere  1200  miles.  Send  check,  money 

order  or  registered  letter— cannot  be  shipped  C.O.D. 

W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

s.  o.  W  HITE  IiEGHORN 

Price  81.25  each.  High  reality  stock  of" 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Bw  s  weeks  old,  immediate  delivery.  *1.10. 

March  hatched.  *.'i,  to  1  lbs.  each  *2. VS  10  to  U 
weeks  old  breeding  Cockerels  from  cert: (led  slock-. 
*1.00  to  *2.50.  Certified  coca  birds.  *10.00 

E.  J.  TVAI1E,  1.16.S  I.nUe  St.,  Elmira,  X,  Y 


Beautiful  lustrous 
silk — form  fashioned 
list*  garter  top, 
reinforced  heel  and 
too,  double  sole. 

Guaranteed  k 
Perfect 

Sizes  S  to  10”.  iu 
Bla«-k .  Grey. 

and  Nude  W 


fiend  no  money 

— we  will  mail 
your  Mi-ler  via 
Pared  Post. ‘direct  to 
you  at  factory  prices. 
W  You  pay  Itii^Poetmanthe 
r  amount  of  yoiW  order 
and  postage.  Money  back 
if  nor  sat  tailed.  Sri"!  your 
order  today,  give  sixe  and 
color  desired  J  v,ir,  l»i  *3.96 

_  _ _  BURKE'S  SALES  AGENCY 

Manufacturer's  Distributors,  -  .  Springfield.  Mass, 


afev  getting  wot.  young  poults  will  sur¬ 
vive  considerable  wetting,  but  even  hardy 
young  chicks  arc  likely  to  “drown"  in  a 
hard  shower  unless  protected. 

There  is  a  Tot  of  literature  about  tur¬ 
key  raising,  bill  most  of  it  seems  to  have 
more  value  as  literature  than  as  a  guide 
to  successful  raising  of  these  birds.  If 
the  recently  advised  ipecac  and  catechu 
treatment  for  black head  and  cocoidioois 
(see  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  22.  first  page!, 
does  not  prove  ns  efficacious  as  its  advo¬ 
cates  believe  it  to  lye.  turkeys  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  well  worth  raising,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  these  plagues 
Weights  of  White  Leghorns  arc  not  a  blessing  to  the  poultry  raiser. 

a  after  all.  If  you  can  raise  a  nice  lot,  you 

there  bus  been  some  little  discussion  are  in  luck,  but  if  anyone  could  raise 

to  the  time  and  the  fet'd  required  to  them  as  easily  as  chickens  are  raised, 

ng  Unite  Leghorn  chicks  to  certain  where  would  I  he  profit  be?  m.  b.  d. 

ights.  The  following  figures  are  sent  _ _ 

t  fnun  the  Connecticut  cgg-laviug  con-  .  . 

t:  J  B  Fattening  Chicks 

I  blowing  table  shows  the  age  at  \  !,ave  about  150  Earn'd  Rock  chickens, 
uch  ''bite  Leghorns  should  attain  the  hatched  on  March  27;  have  fed  them  all 
Ights  indicated:  “he  “hick  feed,  intermediate,  and  crack 

Food  consumed  0nrn  they  would  eat.  and  a  mash  (dry), 

per  bird  consisting  of  corumeal,  standard  middlings 

„  Normal  since  and  bran;  also  milk  to  drink  until  about 

fx-  weight.  Age.  hatching,  three  weeks  ago.  1  have  them  in  wire- 

V.Viw  And  i  ■.  covered  runs,  to  keep  from  hawks;  move 

Olliers  1  lb.  N  weeks  3.5  lbs.  them  to  fresh  grass  about  every  third  or 

,  »»«.  14  weeks  9.X  lbs.  fourth  day.  and  T  find  it  impossible  to 

,‘!s  . -  ’2  hs.  17  weeks  13.6  lbs.  fatten  these  birds.  I  weighed  one  this 

<  ts  . ‘*IS-  21  weeks  19.4  lbs.  morning  and  it  weighed  only  1 lbs. 

What  can  I  give  them  to  fatten  quickly, 
so  I  can  get  them  on  the  market  soon? 
They  have  fine,  strong  frames,  and  should 
weigh  around  4  lbs.  a.  h.  8. 

Cairo,  N,  Y. 

Tf  these  chicks  are  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  T  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  fatten  readily  upon  a  fattening  ration 
if  kept  in  semi-confinement  or  in  pens. 
A  ration  for  fattening  young  chickens 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  Station  is 
50  lbs  of  cornmeal.  20  lbs.  of  white 
wheat  middlings,  and  10  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  this  to  be  mixed  to  a  batter  at  each 
feeding  and  fed  in  such  quantity  ns  the 
birds  will  eat  twice  daily.  Skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  is  best  for  the  wetting,  and 
something  like  2  lbs.  of  liquid  to  1  lb.  of 
mash  will  be  required.  In  addition,  some 
cracked  corn  may  be  fed  at  noon. 

Dry  feeds  do  not  fatten  chicks  readily, 
as  they  are  not  consumed  in  sufficient 
qnanitv.  Healthy  ohicks  will  stand  close 
confinement,  and  this  forced  feeding  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  should  be  got  into 
the  market  before  they  “go  off  their  feed.” 
Your  trouble  in  fattening  may  have  arisen 
from  exclusive  dry  feeding  and  too  great 
rnuge.  m.  b.  d. 


LEGHORN 


12  weeks  old.  81.50  each 
THE  MACKEY  FARMS  -  C 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


500  12- weeks-old  pullets.  81.25  each.  400  yearling 
hens,  81.25  each,  50  March  hatched  cockerels 
81.50  each.  12-weeka-old  cockerels,  81  each  in 
dozen  lots  oi  over.  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain 
the  very  best  of  High  etu-producing  stock. 
8R00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 


Men’s  &  Boys’  All  Wool  Heather  Jackets 

Oxford  Brown.  Navy,  Green  Mixtures,  Best  Sport 
Coat  for  the  money.  Cannot  duplicate  for  double 
price.  Boys'  sines,  8  to  U  :  Men's,  up  to  11.  Price, 
J'J.iS.  Guaranteed  All  Wool.  Money  back  if  dissat 
istled.  Money  Order  by  mail.  H.  M,  KKNNEDY 
CO..  Hollis,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE— Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 

BAYV1LLE  FARMS,  Bayv.lle,  J*.  J 


PULLETS 


OLIVER  PLOWS  at  a  Sacrifice 

Will  .veil  surplus  stock  of  So.  78  three  bottom  Oliver 
tractor  plows  at  sacrifice  in  order  to  clean  up.  j|  POWER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION.  49  Cktitn.it  St.,  Rodwste  r.NewY  oik 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


While  Leghorn and  Points 

April  hatched;  utility  stock;  free  range.  82  aach 
SPRING  VALLEY  FARM  Greene.  N.Y." 


Wa  will  have  about  1800  five  months  old  S.  C. 
SV.  Leghorn  PELLETS  for  delivery  about 
Sept.  15.  We  have  for  immediate  delivery  about 
400  Yearlings  at  82.00  each  (now  laying)  and 
about  400  two-year  old  breeding  stork  (also 
laying)  at  81.75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
now  live  months  old  at  84.00  each.  All  these 
birds  have  been  especially  raised  by  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


Carneaux  and  Tumblers,  all  colors. 

J.  H.  CLARK  702  East  23rd  St.  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Early  Molt 

Last  October  I  purchased  100  bens  and 
pullets.  Eighty  of  the  lot  were  ('olum- 
Imui  Lock  pullets  and  20  yearlings.  White 
Koeks  and  some  Black,  which  lie  said 
were  a  cross  between  the  Columbian  Rock 
aml  1  lymouth  Rock.  The  average  weight 
of  | he  flock  was  G'i  lbs.  There  were 
quite  a  lot  between  7  and  S  lbs.  These 
heavy  birds  were  sold  for  meat.  Some 
few  died  front  crop  compaction;  some 
woi  o  fop.iul  on  roosts,  snmo  in  pens* 

~i\  ..  jO*  *  reduced  the  number  to 
F  lards.  Then  brood i ness  began,  and 
fi om  i lien  to  July  1  I  never  had  le<s  than 
five  and  up  to  19  in  broody  pen.  About 
the  middle  of  May  1  noticed  some  molt- 
]nty  -V  July  1  pen  looked  as  if  a  feather 
bed  hud  been  emptied  into  it.  T  cleaned 
new  litter,  and  now  if  is 
full  of  f.-aihers  again.  July  1  half  of  the 
''lute  and  Columbian  Rocks  are  about 
half  naked,  and  examination  shows  all 
are  molting,  hut  for  all  of  this  they  are 
laying  40  per  cent,  liens  are  iu  a  new 
bover.  30x16,  open  front.  As  1  propose 
to  \\  inter  this  bunch  of  birds,  would  like 
to  know  whether  this  early  molt  should 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Our  hen  No.  4,  at  the  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
test,  laid  30  eggs  during  April— an  egg  for 
each  day  of  the  month— the  highest  for  the 
entire  contest.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  stock.  Learn  more 

about  it.  P1NEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


NOTE:  Only  pedigreed  males 
used  in  our  breeding  pens 


GUARANTEED  to  Hand! 


le  Wet.  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
t  ?r  twicer,  Phoephate.  Gypsum.  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Perfect  Water  Supply 


The  delco-light  water  system  is 

a  compact  self-contained  unit  that  supplies 
running  water  to  the  whole  farm. 

At  the  barn  it  pumps  water  for  the  stock. 
In  the  home  it  supplies  the  kitchen,  bathroom 
and  laundry. 

It  is  dependable,  economical  and  entirely 
automatic  in  operation.  Write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the  best  water  system 
for  your  farm. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  lady  called  to  sell  my  wife  some¬ 
thing.  She  had  the  lingo  learned  well, 
and  I  said :  “You  talk  as  if  you  believed 
it:  do  you?”  “I  think  so.”  she  said.  1 
said :  “Yon  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  I 
know  that  is  a  fake,  a  complete  swindle.” 
She  asked  me  for  proof,  and  I  took  one 
of  your  papers  off  the  file  and  showed 
her  your  warning:  but  it  was  too  late. 
Her  money  was  gone.  Your  paper  is  a 
continual  eye-opener  for  new  swindles. 
You  are  certainly  doing  a  good  work. 
They  call  your  paper  the  farmers’  friend, 
and  that  is  so.  but  I  say  it  is  the  friend 
of  every  family  that  wants  to  earn  an 
honest  Jiving.  \v.  it.  n. 

Our  line  of  work  makes  some  bitter 
enemies.  It  must  he  so ;  no  rogue  likes 
to  have  his  scheme  shown  up.  An  honest 
defense  of  the  public*  is  sure  to  be  unpop¬ 
ular  with  fakers  and  all  selfish  interests; 
but  the  expression  of  one  good  friend,  like 
the  above,  wipes  out  all  the  abuse  that 
has  ever  been  hurled  at  Publisher’s  Desk. 
We  frankly  accept  it  as  an  encouragement 
to  continue  the  work. 


Made  by  Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  O. ,  who 
alto  manufacture  the  Delco-Lig  ht  Farm  Electric 
Plant,  the  Delco-Light  Washing  Machine  and 
Frigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator  for  modern 
homes. 


On  June  2.  1022.  I  ordered  100  egg 
crates  from  the  Metropolitan  Egg  Case 
Company,  .‘toll  Hast  119th  street.  New 
York  City.  On  or  about  July  12,  1922. 
I  wrote  them  and  cancelled  my  order  for 
egg  crates,  as  I  received  shipment  from 
another  party,  not  being  able  to  wait  any 
longer  for  crates,  T  wrote  them  again 
one  week  ago,  and  asked  them  t« >  refund 
m.v  money,  as  I  had  paid  in  advance  by 
check,  but  as  yet  have  received  no  answer 
from  (hem.  Will  you  sec  if  you  can  do 
something  for  me?  Will  enclose  check 
signed  by  them.  c.  F.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  experience  with 
the  Metropolitan  Egg  Case  Company.  We 
have  many  such  complaints  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  this  concern,  also  the  Royal 
Egg  Case  Company.  Those  concerns  ac¬ 
cept  the  money  and  orders,  and  make 
shipment  when  they  get  good  and  ready. 
We  have  little  success  in  getting  refund  of 
customers’  money  in  such  cases. 


Wat 


THE  SPEEDIEST,  MOST  DURABLE  PRESS  BUILT 


Full  Line  of  Box  and  Power  Presses 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue 

J.  A.  SPENCER  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORKS 

Established  1881  NOT.  INCORPORATED  DWIGHT.  ILLINOIS 


HAY  CAPS 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse,  carries  to  shock.  Big  labor 

A  .  M  r  1  .1  wli.rts  ,  A  ,111V 

BKNXhTT  MKi.fcO.,  Hot  4 ,  Westerville,  O. 


Stack:  implement.  wseon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Can  you  collect  $14.72  from  J.  Powell 
&  C'o.?  They  sent  me  a  check  June  13 
for  a  ease  of  eggs,  and  I  sent,  if  back, 
saying  short  according  to  their  books,  and 
I  told  them  I  should  not  send  any  more 
eggs  until  that  was  straightened  out.  I 
got  a  check  by  return  mail,  dated  July 
18.  and  that  has  come  back.  I  had  one 
July  5  and  that  was  returned  the  same 
way.  June  13  and  July  18  are  for  the 
same  case.  It  seems  they  had  no  money 
in  the  bank  when  they  gave  the  last 
check.  The  way  I  happened  to  send  there 
was  that  last  Summer  I  shipped  to  the 
Consolidated  Farmers’  Produce  Company, 
and  he  was  one  of  them.  He  wrote  to 
me  this  Spring  for  my  eggs,  and  I  sent 
them  to  him.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
before.  I  will  send  you  the  checks,  and 
if  you  can  collect  it  for  me  I  shall  be 
very  grateful.  w.  F.  s. 

Four  different  shippers  have  sent  us 
protested  checks  of  .T.  Powell  &  Co..  344 
Washington  St.  We  called  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  several  times  without  finding  any¬ 
one  ill.  Mr.  Powell  only  sublets  a  small 
space  at  the  address  given.  We  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Powell  on  the 
telephone  and  he  promises  to  make  the 
protested  checks  good.  But  whether  he 
does  or  not,  poultrymen  should  not  make 


Columbian  Rope 

TAPE-MARKED  -  PURE  MANILA  -  GUARANTEED 

When  buying  rope  ask  for  Columbian,  the 
guaranteed  rope,  and  find  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 

The  rope  you  can  depend  on  for: 

Stump  Pulling  Filling  the  Icehouse  Lashing  Loads 
Hay  Handling  Swinging  Scaffolds  HandlingBuiiding 
Stretching  Handling  Heavy  Materials 


I  ordered  a  half-barrel  of  paint  from 
a  traveling  agent  of  Electric  Paint  &  Var¬ 
nish  Company.  Cleveland,  O.  They 
shipped  me  40  gallons.  The  agent  made 
no  statement  of  the  number  of  gallons  in 
a  half-barrel,  and  the  order  blank  did  not 
mention  the  number  of  gallons. 

New  York.  E.  c.  u. 

The  Electric  Paint  &  Varnish  Company 
is  another  concern  using  the  deceptive 
plan  of  not  stating  the  number  of  gallons 
and  shipping  40  gallons  as  a  half-barrel. 
Last  week  we  printed  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  of  five  reputable  paint  houses  prov¬ 
ing  that  a  half-barrel  in  the  paint  trade 
is  considered  2.7  gallons.  We  think  this 
practice  of  Electric  Paint:  &  Varnish 
Company  and  other  houses  of  the  same 
ilk  is  a  fit  subject  for  investigation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Washington. 
D.  C.  We  suggest  that  farmers  who  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way  pre¬ 
sent  their  complaints  to  the  commission. 


Folder  showing  even 
knot  t/ou  will  ever  need 
to  make  lent  on  request 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “ The  Cordage  City,”  New  York 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


NSW  YOKK,  U.S.A, 


OlMBANrtEO  NO M 

mam  bv  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO. 

air  ton  "COLU  M  B  I  A  N  "  rnnoi  mahhid  non 


WHITE 


This  Tape-Marker  identifies  every  inch  of  our  guaranteed  rope 
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Subscribers  ’  Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Mingle  women  as  attendant*  i»  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age  and 
enclosing  letter  of  reference  i  from  previous 
employer  if  possible)  to  SI  PISKfXTENDEXT 
LKTCHWOUTH  VILLAGE.  Till  el  Is,  X.  V.:  Rock¬ 
land  Comity. 


CLEAN,  reliable  single  men  wanted  for  milkers 
on  certified  dairy;  10-Uonr  day;  15  cows  to  tlie 
man.  and  good  wages  with  liberal  treatment. 
ADVERTISER  1418,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN  wanted  for  farm  work  on  large 
up-to-date  farm;  must  be  aide  to  milk  in  case 
of  emergency;  every  day  milking  may  not  be 
required:  $50  and  board  to  healthy,  robust  men, 
ADVERTISER  1419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  Id  to  22  years,  for  general  farming, 
that  is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  AD\  ERTISER  1417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Blacksmith  tor  repair  shop  oil  farm, 
operator  for  Holt,  tractor,  truck  and  auto  re¬ 
pair  men,  SEABR00K  COMPANY,  Bridgeton, 
N.  ,T. 


l'AUM ER-G  A RDENKR — Must  have  general  hor¬ 
ticultural  knowledge,  experience  live  stock 
and  poultry.  Answer,  staling  experience,  Where 
last  employed,  salary  expected,  nationality, 
number  in  family;  furnished  cottage  provided. 
ADVERTISER  1439,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  position  on  farm;  no  laundry; 
wages  $35  monthly:  no  objection  to  one  small 
child:  references  In  first  letter.  MRS.  J.  B. 
HARRISON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  white,  permanent  position,  country 
estate:  man  experienced  butler,  general  house¬ 
work;  wife  laundry,  part  housework;  wages 
$130;  references  required.  SHAUN  KELLY, 
Richmond,  Mass,  Telephone  17, 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  25-acre  farm: 

man  must  understand  poultry  and  farming,  be 
handy  with  tools,  willing  to  help  build  up  poul¬ 
try  business;  wife  to  help  with  housework;  at¬ 
tractive  home  for  clean,  honest,  industrious 
couple;  state  age.  nationality,  wages  desired 
and  references.  THE  MAPLES,  Eden,  Erie  Co-, 


WANTED — Woman  as  housekeeper  or  middle- 
aged  man  and  wife  on  farm;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1308,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  mau  in  certified  bot¬ 
tling  department;  must  know  full  details; 
reference  required.  MAHOPAC  FARMS,  Bald¬ 
win  Place,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster:  sober,  reliable  man  to 
drive  team  on  fruit  farm:  good  board  atxl 
wages;  steady  job.  PAIL  M.  BARROWS,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  30,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  growing 
celery  and  lettuce  on  black  dirt.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  WANTS  couple,  partners,  on  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADVERTISER  1303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dry  band  milkers  and 
stable  men;  must  have  best  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  full  information  MAHOPAC  FARMS, 
Raid  win  PI  act,  Putnam  Co..  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  to  work  on  shares  dairy 
and  fruit  farm;  good  paying  proposition  to 
right  mau.  FISCHER,  95  East  Tenth  Street. 
New  York  City. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  for  a  Guernsey  breed 
itig  establishment  near  Pittsburgh;  single  or 
married  man  with  small  family;  experienced 
with  test  cows  and  capable  of  handling  high- 
class  stuck;  go, nl  living  conditions  for  married 
man.  State  full  particulars,  wages  expected 
and  references  to  JOHN'  ('((STUFF,  Beechwood 
Farms.  Sbarpsbitrg,  Pa. 


POL  i-i  HYMAN,  single,  as  bead  man  on  modern 
egg  production  plant;  several  thousand  Leg¬ 
horns  kept;  only  thoroughly  experienced  and 
successful  chick  raiser  and  egg  producer  and 
good  worker  need  apply;  state  all  particulars, 
wage  and  references.  ELMHURST  FARM, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


FARMER  and  wife  on  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  partly  furnished 
house,  board,  fuel,  light  and  Soft  month. 
ADVERTISER  14t’.7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  woman  With  two  children  (or 
morel  of  school  age  to  do  housekeeping  for 
small  family  during  the  Winter;  a  reasonable 
salary  will  be  paid;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  14(51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  private  estate:  must  be  man  with  exper¬ 
ience;  good  wages  to  right  man;  farm  10  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1431,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  on  private  estate,  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  good  wages  to  right  man;  state  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1452.  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  white  woman  ns  cool;  In  pri¬ 
vate  family  of  five;  also  experienced  tvait- 
ress-chnniliei  maid:  references  required;  wages 
$40- $45;  New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1480.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work: 

age  45  to  50;  good  room  and  board;  wages  $25 
per  mouth.  ADVERTISER  1479,  care  Rnral 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  man  for  general  farm 
work!  hustler:  must  be  good  milker:  $45  per 
month  and  hoard;  year  round  job  for  right  nuin, 
WM  G.  MILLER,  New  Kingston.  Delaware  Co., 
X.  Y. 


WANTED  First-class  poultrynian  (single)  fur 
n  commercial  place;  tiutst  be  thoroughly  effi¬ 
cient  and  experienced,  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Write,  stating  age.  experience  and 
wages  expected-  with  good  board  and  room,  to 
ADVERTISER  1500,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  assistant  poultrynian  on  com¬ 
mercial  place;  must  be  n  brisk  and  willing 
worker;  good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  with  good  hoard  ntol  room,  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  to  ADVERTISER  1501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  teamster,  capable  of  feeding 
-mil  taking  care  of  horses  and  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  teamster's  work;  must  be  early  riser. 
Write,  staling  age.  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  with  good  room  and  board,  in  fi  st  let¬ 
ter.  lo  ADVERTISER  1502,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  or  middle  aged  unmarried  mau  with 
farm  experience  for  general  work  on  small 
residence  farm;  good  wages,  good  home,  perma¬ 
nent  job.  D.  E.  M1NARD,  l'.oo  at  on,  N.  .T 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man  as  A-l  dry 
hand  milker;  milking,  care  of  cows  and  barn 
only  work;  tio  fancy  man  wanted;  wages  $60 
and  hoard;  stale  age,  nationality  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  September  13,  single  man  to  cure 
poultry  (R.  1.  Reds)  and  work  in  burn  and 
dairy;  good  clean  dry  hand  milker;  our  poultry 
plant  is  small  at  present;  am  contemplating 
enlarging  our  plaru  to  300-1,000  in  Spring;  this 
position  will  develop  in  a  one- mau  plant;  pre¬ 
fer  matt  who  can  drive  Ford  ear.  wages  $50  and 
board  to  start;  state  age,  experience,  nationality 
and  references  (no  cigarette  -smoker  wanted). 
WEDGEMF.RK  FARM,  R,  2.  Framingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  light  chamber  work  and 
help  with  children;  home  with  all  modern 
improvements,  in  country.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD 
L.  MILLER.  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  ambitious  mau  wanted  on  modern  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  (lie  willingness  to  work  essential;  can 
use  an  experienced  single  uiuu  also;  prefer  a 
mau  who  knows  a  good  job  when  he  gets  it  and 
if  treated  right  is  willing  to  do  his  share  and 
stick  around  a  while.  QUEKNSRUUY  FARMS, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Teach er  of  sloytl,  carpentering  and  | 
printing.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience, 
qualification  and  salary  expected,  BuX  708, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Carpenter  for  general  repairs;  if 
married,  wife  to  fill  department:  ages  25  to 
35;  no  children,  tobacco  or  profanity.  W.  G. 
FAXCUElt,  Superintendent.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  do  plain  cooking  and 
some  housework  in  country :  modern  house; 
permanent  position;  state  wages.  Apple  MRS. 
VERNON  K.  MELUADO,  R.  F.  D.  1, ‘Bethle¬ 
hem,  Ta. 


WANTED — Carpenter  and  haudv  man  eu  private 
place.  ADVERTISER  1529,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman 
housework.  F.  U.  BOX  27ti, 
X.  Y. 


for  general 
Tanuersville, 


FARMER  wanted  by  the  year;  good  home  if  you 
are  willing  to  work;  state  wages  wanted.  S. 
FRIED,  CntsklU,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  working  herdsman,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  to  take  full  charge  of  barn  on  farm 
producing  commercial  Uueroscy  milk;  20  cows; 
good  house;  six  miles  from  town;  state  wages, 
references  and  bonus  desired.  Address  MAID¬ 
STONE  FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife,  uiiildle-age.l  used  to 
tin*  country,  for  a  place  in  country  in  family 
of  t\vo;  wife  wanted  for  cooking  and  general 
housework;  man  to  milk  two  cows  and  make 
himself  generally  useful  on  place:  comfortable 
room  and  hath  with  board  and  $50  n  month 
wages:  satisfactory  references  required;  only 
reliable  people  need  apply.  D.  B,  HAYWARD. 
Easton.  Mil. 


YOUNG  or  middle-aged  white  woman,  without 
children,  for  general  housework;  home  one- 
half  mile  from  city,  with  all  city  conveniences, 
lo  family  of  two  adults;  excellent  home  and 
permanent  position;  state  wages.  E.  WAL- 
liROVE,  14  Ohio  Avenue.  Norwalk,  Conti. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  single  men.  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  for  picking  tipples  and  other 'Fall 
work  on  fiirtn:  state  age,  particulars,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  FAYETTE  TAYLOR.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  matt  and  wife  for  large 
modern  dairy  farm;  man  must  be  experienced 
cow  man:  wife  to  hoard  a  few  men:  house  fur¬ 
nished;  till  conveniences;  wages  $60  a  month; 
$25  a  month  fur  each  man  hoarded;  state  exper¬ 
ience,  references,  family  and  nationality,  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  single  man  who  is  a  good  milker 
and  farmer  at  840,  ADVERTISER  1487.  care 
Rnral  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Young,  reliable,  handy  mau  lo  Work' 
in  plumbing  shop  and  farm;  good  home  for 
right  party  Write  BOX  581.  Westwood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  anil  orchard  man, 
on  shares:  great  elm  lice  to  right  man.  MT. 
GRAN  VIEW  ORCHARDS.  Waynesboro,  Ya. 


CHANCE  for  young  man  to  attend  first  grade 
hi  git  school,  one  mile  away,  by  feeding  and 
working  Saturdays:  rccmunieudalioiis.  WHEELER 
WELDAY,  Still tlilield,  O. 


MAN  WANTED  on  a  small  dairy;  wages  $40 
month.  MATTHEW  WKILKR.  Marker  Street, 
Rochelle  I'ark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  white,  American,  test  cow 
milker,  for  registered  Ayrshires;  must  be 
honest,  reliable  nnd  willing  worker;  no  smoker 
wauled;  give  wages  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  CLARENCE  D.  DICKINSON,  It.  1,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  young  man.  barnly  with 
horses  and  willing  to  milk;  wages  $40.  F.  L- 
HORNINU.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework.  BOX 
83.  Greenwich,  Coun. 


WANTED  -To  take  charge  of  a  free  range 
poultry  plant  on  salary  and  profit-sharing;  no 
less  than  1.300  laying  hens  anil  a  good  incuba¬ 
tor:  no  clay  land;  up-to-date  plant;  no  bad 
habits,  reliable,  trustworthy;  married;  three 
children.;  Protestant;  42  years  old;  a  good 
worker;  long  experience  with  poultry;  open  for 
position  this  Fall;  give  description  of  plant, 
ADVERTISER  1521  tare  Rural  New-Ymkcr. 


WANTED— At  once,  experienced  single  man  to 
peddle  milk  and  wv,rk  iu  creamery  oil  so. ill 
farm;  state  wages  expected.  1DYI.I.  WILDE 

FARM,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Situations 


Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Estate  or  farm  manager 
Would  like  position  ou  private  estate  or  farm: 
married,  middle-aged,  American:  strictly  sober, 
honest  and  economical ;  thorough  and  practical 
in  all  branches :  many  years'  experience;  a  man 
with  proven  ability:  A  i  references.  P.  0.  BOX 
695,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER— Open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  September  or  October;  successful 
in  Ihe  rearing  of  chicks,  egg  production  and 
breeding  of  high  producers;  work  with  luy  head 
ami  hands;  produce  results;  only  first-class 
proposition  offering  full  charge  considered;  ref¬ 
erences  that  stand  Ihe  acid  test  to  those  Who 
mean  business;  married:  American;  no  children ; 
particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1337, 
care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position.  September  1,  farm  mana¬ 
ger;  life  experience,  practical  and  scientific. 
D.  C.  LINDSLEY,  22  Elm  Street,  Newton.  Sus¬ 
sex  Co..  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN — Fifteen  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  can  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  (no  children).  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1420.  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  married,  wants  position  after 
August  25;  thoroughly  experienced  with  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  handling  men  and  all  kinds 
of  live  stock.  ADVERTISER  1420,  .-are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LIVE  WIRE  poultry  manager  is  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PUT  LTRY  MANAGER,  married,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thorough,  practical,  is  open  for  first- 
class  proposition.  ADVERTISER  1406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN.  42,  married,  two  children,  position  ns 
working  manager,  caretaker  or  night  watch¬ 
man  on  a  private  place  where  it  hard-working, 
painstaking  and  honest  man  is  needed;  diversi¬ 
fied  farming,  purebred  cuttle,  dairying,  care  anil 
upkeep  of  a  gentleman's  estate:  open  September 
1,  or  before  if  desired:  ntiquestiotiahle  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1456,  care  Rnral  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  or  working  manager  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  September  or  October:  experienced  in 
dairying,  stock  raising,  general  farming  and  or¬ 
charding;  understand  rotation  of  crops,  soil  im¬ 
provement.  care  and  feeding  of  live  stock  and 
poultry,  make  good  butter,  test  milk,  understand 
farm  machinery,  gas  engine,  etc.;  am  handy 
with  small  tools  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work: 
married:  age  29:  American:  technical  training; 
would  like  salary  an.l  percentage  or  profit- 
sharing.  ADVERTISER  1455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  (29):  reliable,  practical  ejeper-^ 
ienee;  successful  in  all  branches;  egg  pro¬ 
ducer:  guarantee  results;  managerial  ability. 
BOX  5.  Oakdale,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  of  gentleman's  estate  who  has 
shown  results  of  his  ability  with  production 
from  gardens,  poultry,  dairy,  farm  and  hand¬ 
ling  help,  wants  similar  position:  hard  worker, 
honest;  wife  board  help;  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  ADVERTISER  1477.  care  Rnral 
New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRY  MANAGER,  married,  desires  posi* 
tion;  17  years’  practical  experience  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  plants;  only  large  size  plant 
considered;  salary  for  start,  8125  iter  month, 
with  house  and  privileges;  first-class  references 
furnished.  Address,  with  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1475,  cape  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  expert  feeder,  fitter,  showman: 

practical:  married:  no  family;  A.  R.  records 
up  (li  34  llis.  atiri  l.OO'l  Mis.  10  months;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1483,  care  Rnral  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  in  Southeastern  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  American :  39:  Protestant:  married;  life 
experience:  Cornell  training:  all  lines,  construc¬ 
tive  farming:  4  years  present  place:  offered  in¬ 
crease  to  stay  to  tiger ;  7  years'  institutional  ex¬ 
perience;  ready  Dei  ember  1.  ADVERTISER 
1476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  sou.  16.  wants  position 
with  adults;  private  place  or  poultry  farm; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1481. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  first-class  farmer  and 
stoekman,  September  1;  capable  manager; 
willing  Worker,  and  reliable;  married:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1478.  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


POSITION  ;t<  working  manager  on  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate  by  American:  married:  references, 
ADVERTISER  1498.  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


POSITION  as  caretaker  or  superintendent  by 
American:  married;  able  to  handle  help  and 
all  work  connected  with  a  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  ns  manager. 

September  or  October;  expert  incubator  oper¬ 
ator.  chick  grower,  general  management  of  large 
plant;  12  years’  experience;  married :  no  chil¬ 
dren:  good  references.  ROBERT  E.  WRIGHT, 
Manager  B,.  uieva nl  Farms,  15  St.  Georges  Ave., 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  seeks  position;  single;  Ameri¬ 
can:  26;  .scientific  training,  practical  exper¬ 
ience:  hustler  steady,  reliable:  can  produce  the 
goods:  no  kid  glove  expert.  ADVERTISER  1497, 
care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER  desires  position,  dairy, 
general  farm  work:  full  information  first  let¬ 
ter;  prefers  New  York  State;  come  any  time. 
BOX  73B  Exeter  N.  H. 


WANTED — By  American,  35,  single,  position 
(yearly)  on  gentleman's  estate,  caretaker, 
gardener;  thoroughly  understanding:  experience, 
college  and  practical,  on  lawns,  shrubbery, 
(lowers,  house  man.  drive  ear.  rustic  work,  car¬ 
pentry:  certainly  a  worker  to  employer's  interest: 
references.  ADVERTISER  1492,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm:  A  inert  can;  married:  36  years  of 
age;  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  modern  farm 
machinery.  ADVERTISER  14SS.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate;  33:  married;  Protestant;  lifetime  exper¬ 
ience  in  farming  and  dairying,  experienced  in 
A.  R-  O.  work  and  calf  raising.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  14S9  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  educated,  no  children,  desires 
position  to  superintend  or  manage  small  es¬ 
tate,  gentleman's  country  place  or  small  Insti¬ 
tution;  competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  work¬ 
men  and  help,  fruit,  stock,  poultry,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  1491,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  121)  desires  position;  three  years' 
experience  in  poultry:  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  ADVERTISER  1515,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  farming,  dairying?  Thoroughly 
competent,  reliable:  life  experience,  p.  VAN 
WAGNER,  1437  Haubert  Street,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  as  housekeeper  in  country  for 
elderly  couple  or  mother’s  helper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  (single)  wishes  position  as  assistant  poul- 
trytnan  or  general  fanning;  no  bad  habits; 
Northern  farm;  pear  lake  or  beach;  $50  per 
month.  Address  FRED  MARTIN,  eare  W.  J. 
Knapp.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  by  man,  50,  wife,  45, 
son,  22;  all  want  work  on  worth-while  farm; 
all  familiar  with  up-to-date  farming;  references 
given.  Address  ADVERTISER  1312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wants  responsible  position; 

please  give  details  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  garden  and  estate  working  manager  of 
proven  ability;  thorough  knowledge  all 
branches,  private  or  commercial;  American; 
married;  A-l  references.  BOX  791,  Mt.  Kisco, 

N.Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  place  by  farmer- 
gardener;  several  years’  practical  experience 
in  general  farming  and  gardening:  two  years’ 
agricultural  school  training;  good  references; 
can  run  Ford  car:  married;  age  36;  three  chil¬ 
dren.  H,  ft.  LAND  A.  336  East  101st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN,  single.  36,  washes  position  at 
once;  good  fitter  and  showman;  have  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  fine  herds.  ADVERTISER  1533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  GARDENER.  German,  married,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  no  children,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  good  milker,  handy  all  around;  life 
experience.  ADA  ERTISER  1527,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FARM  foreman  or  dairyman  wishes  position  on 
estate,  the  handling  of  thoroughbreds,  field 
operations,  accounts  or  caretaker;  American; 
married:  no  children:  anywhere.  ADVERTISER 
1526.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Widow,  with  daughter;  Prot¬ 
estant;  competent,  experienced.  Address  E. 
M.,  care  Den  tun  Miller.  Hawley  ville,  Conn. 
‘Phone  984-1-2  Danbury. 


POULTRYMAN  would  like  positiou  on  private 
estate  or  commercial  plant:  experienced  and 
reliable:  state  wages  expected  to  pay:  only  a 
place  where  full  charge  is  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1522.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  a  middle- 
aged  American  (private  estate  preferred);  ex¬ 
perienced  in  breeding  and  raising  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition:  honest,  capable:  can  get 
results;  married:  one  child.  ADVERTISER 
1523.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORNELL  MAN,  with  experience,  wdshes  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm  or  to  build  up 
plant;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
oress  MANAGER,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 

AS  WORKING  FOREMAN  or  teamster  on  farm: 

married:  no  children;  life  experience;  best  of 
references.  C.  PRATT.  496  .Main  Street,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Farma  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  t,wo  new-  bouses:  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent.  $2.50  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
IIASLKTT,  Hall.  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — Well  furnished  cottage,  witb  barn, 
one  acre  of  ground:  on  main  road,  between 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Ballston  Spa.:  price  $1,800. 
Address  J.  MeOOUGH,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 120  acres:  located  in  prettiest  section 
Hunterdon  County.  N.  J.;  six  miles  from 
Fleraington:  fine  nine- room  house;  large  good 
barn,  grain  house.  4  large  chicken  houses,  nearly 
new;  other  buildings;  eight  acres  good  timber; 
10  acres  meadow;  large  stream;  balance  land 
level,  smooth,  has  had  best  of  care;  owner  has 
retired :  must  sell:  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
in  Hunterdon  County  at  $7,000.  JOS.  D,  WIL¬ 
SON.  Route  1.  Trenton,  N.  J, 

POULTRY  FARM — Near  Lakewood.  N.  J.;  23 
acres  400  Leghorn  layers.  1,251)  Leghorn  and 
White  Rock  pullets,  excellent  stock;  six  brooder 
and  col  ny  houses,  two  large  laying  houses,  all 
fully  equipped:  total  Winter  capacity  1,200 
birds;  six-room  cottage,  barn,  feed  house;  other 
outbuildings:  electric  light  throughout;  price 
$9,500;  cash  $4,500:  rest  mortgage.  Further 
details  from  ADVERTISER  1400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three-room  house.  20x22;  two  acres 
of  land.  Address  J.  B.,  Box  119,  Moriches, 
N»  Y* 


FOR  SALE  —  286-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 

2,500  apple  trees:  productive  feldspar  quarry; 
near  large  markets:  very  fertile  soil;  tractor, 
stone  crasher,  tractor  plow  included;  $14,000 
takes  all:  -old  on  account  sickness.  ROBERT 
L.  TEMI’LIN,  Route  2.  Downingtown,  I’a. 


DAIRY  FARM — 170  acres;  near  Home. 

will  sell  bare  or  fully  equipped. 
WILLARD  E\  ANS  Route  3.  Rome,  V 


N.  Y.;' 
Inquire 
Y. 


400-ACKE  luiry  farm  for  $5,000:  good  build¬ 
ings;  within  two  miles  of  station;  previous 
owner  accumulated  over  $75,000  from  it-  must 
be  sold.  M.  L.  SMITH,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

SETTLING  an  estate  makes  possible  a  good  land 
bargain;  Marshall  County.  Northwestern  South 
Dakota ;  all  rich  black  loam,  suitable  for  mixed 
or  grain  fanning  or  dairying:  graveled  State 
road;  four  to  nine  miles  to  good  railway  town; 
part  of  eld  military  reservation  recently  opened 
after  leasing  ninny  years  only  for  cat  lie  ranch¬ 
ing;  much  yet  in  virgin  sod,  just  right  for 
breaking  and  profitable  flaxiug,  which  usually 
pays  large  part  of  first  cost:  280  and  iH'i  acre's 
at  $60;  400  acres  at  $70:  on  beautiful  lake;  long 
time  payments,  over  28  wars.  828  EIGHTH 
AVENUE.  Brookings.  S.  I>. 


EXCELLENT  location  for  commuter's  or  country 
home:  4S  jniles  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad:  67  acres:  two  family  10-ruoin  house; 
poultry  plant:  main  road  New  YTork  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  many  attractive  features  cause  ill 
health:  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  i421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE— 61-acre  farm;  fine  locate  u.  in  St. 

Lawrence  County;  good  ll-rooiu  house :  Itot-se 
and  cow  bat-os.  granary,  ice  and  henhouses.  100 
apple  trees,  24  milkers,  bull,  I  heifers  2  years). 
3  horses  liens,  pig.  etc.:  3  acres  potatoes,  2 
acres  sweet  com.  1  acre  shell  beaus,  plenty  hay 
for  40  head:  other  business  reason  for  disposal- 
for  quick  sale  $12,000.  ADVERTISER  I45s', 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Splendid  Western  New  York  dairy 
,  u<i  acres:  fully  equipped.  Address 

BOX  261,  Uusbford,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1016. 


A  Handsome  Massive 
Davenport  By  Day, 
a  l  uxurious  Full 
Size  Bed  by  NigDl 


Use  as  Your  Own 
Days  FREE! 

A  Handsome  Massive  and  Useful  Article  of  Furniture 
by  day  *****  a  Big  Luxuriously-Comfortable  Full  Size 
Double  Bed  by  night  *  *  *  *  *  Your  choice  of  two  Stun¬ 
ningly  Attractive  Finishes,  Golden  Oak  or  Mahogany 
*  *  *  *  *  Your  Opportunity  to  Save  Rent  or  get  More  Space 
in  your  home  by  making  One  Room  serve  the  purpose 
of  two  *****  Your  chance  to  get  this  Fine  Davenette 
on  30  Days*  and  Nights’  Free  Trial  Right  in  Your  Own 
Home  *****  a  Sensational  Bargain  Price  that  Chal¬ 
lenges  All  Competition  *****  Little  Never -Missed 
Monthly  Payments. 

Price  Last  Year  $49.75 

Special  Price  Now  *29.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

This  Davenette  is  strongly  andnonestly  built.  Its  design  is  mas¬ 
sive  and  beautiful.  Every  detail  in  its  construction  represents  the 
most  careful  workmanship.  All  its  materials  are  of  a  quality  that 
positively  insures  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  wear. 

By  day  it  is  a  well  upholstered  deeply  cushioned  comfortable 
parlor  settee.  The  seat  is  supported  by  16  rust-proof,  first  quality 
Helical  Springs.  The  Resilient,  Sanitary  Upholstery  in  back  and 
seat  is  made  right  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

By  night  it  is  a  Luxuriously  Comfortable  Full  Size  Double  Bed, 
measuring  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long.  The  seat  of  the  Davenette 
unfolds  twice;  all  the  parts  move  easily.  The  interior  has  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  bedding  and  bed  clothes.  The  Full  Fabric  Bed 
spring  is  built  into  the  interior  of  the  Davenette,  you  do  not  sleep 
on  the  upholstery.  This  spring  is  48  inches  wide  by  72  inches 
long — double  bed  size.  It  is  rest  giving,  rust  proof  and  very  com¬ 
fortable.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  42  Helical  and  2  Coil  Springs. 

Here  are  the  over  all  dimensions  of  the  Davenette:  Height  34 
inches,  Length  54  inches.  Takes  up  but  little  wall  space  (opens 
into  Full  Size  Bed).  Depth  30  inches. 

Golden  Oak  or  Mahogany  Finish 

ase  be  Very  Careful  to  state  your  choice  of  finish,  Oak  or  1 


With  Order 


You  have  your  choice  ol  2 
Stunningly  Handsome  Fin¬ 
ishes  : 

GLORIOUS 
GOLDEN  OAK 

Highly  Glossed,  with  Beau- 
tilully  Grained.  Brown 
Spanish  Artificial  Leather 
Covering  on  seat  and  back, 
of  Extra  Good  Quality,  or 

MAHOGANY- 

TAPESTRY 

Beautifully  and  Richly  pol¬ 
ished,  with  Art  Tapestry 
covering  on  seat  and  back. 
This  Tapestry  Is  a  floral  de¬ 
sign;  an  exquisite  blending 
of  brown,  tan,  rose,  and 
blue.  The  price  of  both  fin¬ 
ishes  is  the  same.  Both  are 
guaranteed  to  wear  equally 
well.  Be  very  careful  to 
state  your  choice.  Order  No. 
PA1520.  Terms:  $1  with 
order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Spe¬ 
cial  Total  Price  Now  $29.95 


Please 

liogany 


30  Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


your  cnoice  oi  nnisn,  uaK  or  Ma- 
The  Oak  (the  frame  is  thoroughly  seasoned  Genuine  Solid 
Oak)  is  highly  glossed  golden  with  Beautifully 
Grained  Brown  Spanish  Artificial  Leather  cover¬ 
ing  of  extra  good  quality.  The  Mahogany  (frame 
is  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  long-enduring 
hardwood)  finish  is  beautifully  polished  and  has 
a  tapestry  covering.  This  tapestry  is  a  very 
beautiful  floral  design;  an  exquisite  blending  of  brown,  tan,  grey,  rose  and  blue.  Your 
choice  will  be  sent  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial  on  receipt  of  only  $1.  If  your  satisfaction  is  not 
complete  after  a  whole  month’s  use  in  your  own  home,  return  the  Davenette.  Your  first 
payment,  and  all  freight  charges  will  be  refunded.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Order 
No.  PA1520.  Terms:  $1  with  order,  S2.50 
Monthly.  Special  Total  Price  Now  $29.95. 

(Mattress  Pad  to  lit  $5.95  extra.  See  de¬ 
scription  above.) 


Spear  &  Co. « 


Presiden  l 

DEPARTMENT  H-l 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ish  and 

ing  •  •  •  •  •  For  onh /  extra 

1  wilt  send  a  comfortable  well 
made  cotton  mattress  pad 
which  Jits  the  interior  — 
exactly.  There 
is  no  extra 
first  pay¬ 
ment  or 
m on  t  h - 
l>J  pn  V 
meat  on 
this.  You 
pay  only  J 
o*/  cash 
and  $:.’>()  | 
monthly 
on  alL 


Astounding  Bargains  hi 

My  Big  FREE  Book 

I  guarantee  that  my  prices  are  the  Lowest,  my 
terms  the  Easiest,  and  My  Monthly  Payments 
the  Lowest.  Everything  I  sel'  is  sent  on  30 
Days’  Free  Trial  and  Use  in  Your  Own  Home, 
with  a  Money  Back  Bond.  No  matter  where 
you  live  you  can  have  the  full  advantage  of 
all  my  offers  and  Easy  Terms.  Send  for  my 
Free  Catalog  today.  It  shows 

30  to  50%  Savings  on 

Furniture  Baby  Refrigerators 

Carriages 
Glassware 
Stoves 
Ranges 
Lamps 
Enameled 


This 
p ict u  re 
shoivs  Dav* 
—  enette  open  — 
ready  for  use  as 
a  full  size  bed. 


Bedding 

Springs 

Mattresses 

Bed  Spreads 

Rugs 

Carpets 

Linoleum 

Lace  Curtains 

Portieres 

Dishes 


Washing 
Machines 
Sewing 
Machines 
Guns 

Silverware 
Clocks 


Cooking  Sets  Cameras 
Aluminum  Victrolas 

Ware  Etc. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  nt  once  The  Complete  Dnvenette  ns  described  above.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  first  payment. 
It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  "0 days’  trial  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $2.50  monthly 
in  accordance  with  terms  and  prices  stated  in  this  advertisement.  Order  Na.  PA1520.  Title  re¬ 
mains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  x  in  this  [] 

II  you  want  Mahogany  put  an  x  in  this  [] 

It  you  also  want  the  Mattress  Pad  Order  No.  PA1305  ($5.95  extra) 

put  an  x  in  this  ^ 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Name . Occupation. 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  diHerent  from  your  post  oHice  fill  in  line  below 

Send  Shipment  to . 

FREE  f  If  you  want  thtJFree  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  bore  I  ] 
CATALOG!  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  tne  above  lines.  I _ I 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York-  Price  One  liotiu,  a  Year, 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  .Tune  26.  1S70.  at  the  Post 
Ottr.e  r,t  New  York.  N  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1870. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  26.  19: 


How  to  Fix  up  the  Farm  Yard 


P  IjEAX  UH— This  is  the  first  word  in  every  at-  ally  with  the  work  of  the  farmhouse  kitchen.  This 
tempt  at  improvement.  There  are  unfortu-  service  area  should  be  enclosed  and  separated  both 
natelj  a  jtieat  manj  farm  yards  littered  with  chick-  from  the  front  yard  and  the  barnyard.  The  logical 
eu  C00PS*  fann  machinery,  cordwood.  piles  of  corn-  place  for  it  is  between  the  kitchen  and  the  garage, 
cobs' and  similar  useful  materials,  all  very  good  in  MAKING  A  LAWN.— We  have  now  reached  the 
their  places,  but  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  point  where  we  may  consider  the  making  of  a  lawn, 
front  yard.  After  a  general 
cleaning  up  has  been  given,  and 
good  order  permanently  estab¬ 
lished.  it  will  bo  desirable  to  out¬ 
line  a  working  plan  on  the 
grounds  by  separating  the  house- 
yard  somewhat  distinctly  from 
the  barnyard  and  other  adjoin¬ 
ing  areas.  This  separation  can 
be  practically  accomplished  with 
good  hedges  better  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  way.  but  the  use 
of  well-built  fences,  screens,  ar¬ 
bors  and  similar  contrivances 
will  be  found  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  skillfully  handled.  The 
space  thus  set  off  for  the  house- 
yard  should  be  small  rather  than 
large,  but  it  should  be  kept  free, 
clean  and  sacred. 

HEDGES  AND  DRIVEWAY. 

— In  setting  off  the  farmyard 
thus  it  is  desirable  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  to  form  the  wind¬ 
ward  boundaries  of  substantial 
wind-breaks.  That  is.  the  en¬ 
closures  on  the  northwest  side  ,  ,,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  .  . .  ,  , 

would  be  of  solid,  tall-growing  Foundation- Plantings  of  Snowball.  Barberry  and  Spiraea 

trees,  either  evergreens  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  species  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  home  grounds  from  the 
severe  prevailing  cold  winds. 

While  these  enclosures  are  being 
planned  it  is  desirable  to  fix  a 
definite,  convenient  entrance 
from  the  road  to  the  grounds. 

Both  the  farmhouse  and  the 
barnyard  must  be  reached,  but  it 
is  nearly  always  desirable  to  use 
one  driveway  entrance  for  both 
objectives.  This  driveway  should 
pass  conveniently  near  the  house, 
but  it  should  be  so  located  as  not 
to  open  up  the  farmhouse  into 
the  barnyard.  One  thing  which 
we  are  seriously  trying  to  avoid 
is  the  mixture  of  barnyard 
chores  and  farmhouse  living. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging 
than  to  find  the  chickens  roost¬ 
ing  on  the  front  porch,  or  the 
calves  being  fed  from  the  kitchen 
door. 

THE  SERVICE  YARD.— While  - ~ — 

we  are  inclined  to  crowd  the  ICochia  and  Annual  Phlox  in  a  Flower  Border 

barnyard  duties  entirely  out  of 

(he  houseyard.  we  need  not  forget  that  there  is  much  Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Important  work  still  to  be  done  in  the  house.  The  good  place  than  a  first-class,  clean,  level,  well-mowed 
professional  landscape  gardener  meets  this  require-  lawn.  Ed.  Howe  says  "anybody  can  have  a  good 
ment  by  planning  what  he  calls  a  "service  yard.”  lawn  if  the  wife  will  do  her  part.”  Undoubtedly  he 
tactically  this  would  he  a  space  next  to  the  kitchen  means  by  that  that  the  wife  more  often  does  her 
where  the  washing  can  he  bung  out  to  dry,  the  milk-  part  than  the  husband.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
P‘lns  aIrod*  P°ss!bly  9  woodpile  maintained,  and  mon  to  find  the  lady  of  the  house  running  the  lawn 
other  useful  services  rendered  which  belong  natur-  mower,  thus  hielilv  confirming  her  desire  tn  h.ive  « 


Kochi  a  and  Annual  Phlox  in  a  Flower  Border 


mower,  thus  highly  confirming  her  desire  to  have  a 


better-looking  home.  However,  a  lawn  mower  is  of 
very  little  use  unless  the  lawn  has  been  properly 
made  at  the  outset.  It  must  be  graded  and  thor¬ 
oughly  smoothed.  This  usually  requires  heavy  work, 
with  team.  plow,  harrow  and  shovel.  However,  if 
the  work  is  well  done  once  it  need  not  be  done  again. 

If  the  land  is  rich  and  retentive 
of  moisture  while  still  being  well 
drained,  the  annual  addition  of 
fertilizer  and  the  weekly  use  of 
the  lawn  mower  will  do  the  rest. 

DESIRABLE  TREES. — E very 
good  yard  should  have  a  few 
large,  diguified  trees.  Three  or 
four  are  usually  quite  enough. 
The  best  hardy,  deciduous 
species  are  to  be  chosen  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  everything  else.  The 
native  maple,  oak.  tulip  and  elm 
should  never  be  set  aside  for 
anything  else,  no  matter  how 
fancy  or  expensive.  These  trees 
should  be  placed  by  preference 
on  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  house,  not  too  close  and  not 
too  far  away,  where  the  shadows 
will  rest  on  the  house  walls  from 
12  o’clock  onward. 

SHRUBBERY.  —  Plantings  of 
shrubbery  help  greatly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  looks  of  any  yard,  pi*o- 
vided  good  species  are  chosen 
■y  and  Spiraea  and  the  beds  are  properly  placed. 

Round  beds  or  single  specimens 
set  out  upon  the  lawn  are  not  so 
effective  as  good  borders  along 
the  boundaries,  or  foundation 
^  plantings  against  the  porches 
and  the  house  foundations.  Good 
old-fashioned  species  like  lilacs 
and  syringas  are  to  he  preferred 
to  any  of  the  new-fangled  stuff 
in  the  most  gaudy  colored  cat¬ 
alog. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.— 
The  lady  manager  on  the  farm, 
who  is  apt  to  be  the  moving 

spirit  in  the  improvement  of  the 
home  grounds,  nearly  always 

wants  a  flower  garden.  The  good 
old-fashioned  way  was  to  plant 
borders  of  flowers  along  a 
3  straight  front  walk  leading  from 
the  front  door  down  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway.  This  is  not  such  a 
had  idea,  either,  when  it  is  well 
carried  out.  As  a  rule,  however. 
■  ^  the  best  place  to  grow  flowers  is 

_ _ ZmA  in  a  cultivated  garden  at  one 

side  of  the  house,  where  they  are 
not  directly  in  view  from  the 
public  highway.  If  a  garden  is 
developed  in  a  situation  such  as  that  now  recom¬ 
mended  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  privacy  and 
may  be  made  a  most  comfortable  gathering  place 
for  the  family. 

DEVELOPING  BY  DEGREES.— It  is  highly  un¬ 
necessary  to  carry  out  all  these  improvements  at 
one  stroke.  When  a  new  home  is  being  built  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  economical  method  is  to  develop  the 
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grounds  :is  a  unit.  On  farms  already  established, 
however,  such  changes  may  he  accomplished  little 
by  little.  If  one  has  .a  definite  plan  in  view  it  can 
he  carried  out  one  section  at  a  time  without  pre¬ 
judice.  and  such  small  improvement s  are  much  more 
likely  to  he  undertaken  than  the  radical  reorganiza¬ 
tion  whfcth  would  he  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  here  proposed  into  full  effect  at  once. 

Massachusetts.  |  pkok.  1  fuank  a.  wafcii. 


Compensation  Laws  and  Co-operative 
Thrashing 

Twenty  farmers  have  purchased  a  thrashing  machine 
end  tractor.  We  also  do  a  little  outside  thrashing. 
Some  of  the  group  say  that  we  are  free  from  license  <m 
tractor,  and  some  say  that  we  have  to  pay  license,  so 
we  concluded  to  have  you  decide.  Also  we  have  to  hire 
n  man  to  run  the  machine  and  also  oue  to  run  the 
tractor.  Would  we  have  to  insure  them?  i..  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

UNDER  the  Pennsylvania  laws  any  tractor  which 
is  taken  over  the  road  must  be  licensed.  These 
tractors  are  divided  into  two  classes,  .as  follows: 

“First  Class.  Traction  engines  or  tractors  used  ex- 
elusively  for  agriculture  purposes,  road  grading  and 
t  ransporting  the  machinery  and  appliances  which,  when 
at  rest,  they  operate  with  their  own  power;  and  ex¬ 
cluding  engines  used  for  hauling  of  freight  of  any  kind. 

“Second  Class.  Traction  engines  or  tractors  used  for 
freighting,  which  shall  include  till  hauling  upon  the 
public  highway,  excepting  such  as  is  specified  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

“A  tractor  drawing  it  thrashing  outfit  would  be  con¬ 
strued  in  the  first  class,  and  application  should  be  made 
for  registration.  A  fee  of  five  ($5)  dollars  is  charged." 

As  regards  liability  for  compensation  insurance, 
this  point  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  of  Pennsylvania.  General  farm  labor, 
where  the  business  is  general  farming,  is  exempted, 
hut  where  any  special  branch  of  agriculture  is  made 
a  specialty  by  ruling  of  the  board  or  by  the  courts, 
then  farm  labor  must  be  insured.  No  case  just  in 
this  class  has  ever  come  before  the  Compensation 
Board  thus  far. 


Apple  Growing  in  Pennsylvania 

|  During  a  recent  meeting  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Prof.  8.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  spoke  of  apple  growing  conditions 
in  the  Keystone  State.] 

1  REGRET  to  report  that  our  old  friend,  the 
Baldwin,  is  failing  rapidly.  Once  the  king  of 
fruits  in  Pennsylvania,  ir  is  now  being  displaced  by 
the  Stayman.  McIntosh  and  several  other  sorts.  The 
severe  Winter  of.  11)17  gave  it  a  sharp  set-back;  some 
trees  were  killed  outright  and  many  more  bad  their 
lower  branches  killed.  Added  to  this  is  the  trouble 
with  Baldwin  spot,  or  bitter  pit,  especially  on  fruit 
in  common  storage.  It  lias  been  a  shy  hearer  in 
recent  years.  Baldwin  will  continue  to  be  a  favorite 
in  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  it  has 
lost  its  grip,  and  now  yields  first  place  in  Hie  pomol¬ 
ogy  of  the  State  to  Stayman.  The  Baldwin  has  been 
our  mainstay  for  a  century:  there  are  many  who 
regret  to  see  it  superseded  by  its  younger  and  more 
virile  competitor. 

We  witness  without  regret,  however,  the  passing  of 
the  Ben  Davis,  it  is  a  shipping  variety,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  fruit  list  of  a  State  that  grows  apples 
chiefly  for  local  markets,  and  lienee  must  have  sorts 
that  are  fir  to  eat  Delicious  is  making  new  friends 
every  year.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  such  as 
marked  susceptibility  to  scab,  a  tendency  to  mold  at 
the  core,  a  loss  of  flavor  or  “flattening  out”  in  coal 
storage,  and  sometimes  lack  of  size,  it  has  proved  to 
he  a  vigorous,  hardy,  early  bearing  and  productive 
variety  of  high  quality  and  seems  to  be  especially 
valuable  for  keeping  in  common  storage  fhr  local 
markets. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  State  i»f  sod  apple  orchards. 
Fully  95  per  cent  of  our  small  semi-commercial  farm 
orchards  of  one  to  four  acres  are  in  sod  and  pasture, 
and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  strictly  commercial 
orchards  are  in  sod  mulch.  When  I  went  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  Virginia,  six  years  ago,  I  could  see  no 
excuse  for  a  real  commercial  apple  grower  having 
a  sod  orchard  except  on  steep  or  rocky  land,  which 
could  not  he  tilled,  anyhow.  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  successful 
apple  orchards  in  the  State  are  in  permanent  sod  on 
tillable  land.  Undoubtedly  this  is  due.  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  average  rainfall  annually 
of  45  in.,  which  is  well  distributed.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that:  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  orchards 
ran  be  handled  in  sod  to  best  advantage  under  the 
following  conditions:  The  trees  must  he  mature, 
not  young;  the  land  must  be  strong  enough  t<>  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  growth  of  grass:  the  grass  must  he  rut 
at  least  twice  a  year  and  left  as  a  mulch;  the  or¬ 
chard  must  he  fertilized  more  heavily  than  tilled  or¬ 
chards,  and  especially  with  nitrogenous  fertilizer;  the 
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mice  must  he  el  renin  vented  in  one  way  nr  another, 
and  there  are  several  good  ways. 

One  of  tlm  must  interesting  developments  in  recent 
years  is  the  growing  appreciation  of  Alfalfa  as  a 
permanent  inter-crop  in  apple  orchards:  Several  of 


The  eat  ipiestion  is  one  likely  to  divide  families  and 
cause  a  neighborhood  war.  There  are  thousands  jd 
unti-Ctlt  people  who  are  working  for  laws  which  will 
compel  eat  owners  to  license,  their  pc  s.  1  > ij  the  other 
hand  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  regard  the  eat 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  farm  animals.  They  will  light 
it  out,  but  little  Jean  Phillips,  the  Pennsylvania  boy 
shown  in  the  picture,  is  emphatically  and  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  cats.  lie  knows  their  value. 


our  best  orchards  have  been  in  Alfalfa  since  they 
were  planted,  and  never  have  been  tilled.  The  mice* 
seldom  bother  an  Alfalfa  orchard,  unless  it  litis  be¬ 
gun  to  get  grassy. 

The  “Pilgrim  Spirit”  in  Agriculture 

A  year  ago  you  gave  a  description  of  the  tercentenary 
celebration  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  ami  brought  out  'he 
fact  that  what  is  called  the  “Pilgrim  spirit*’  was  a  form 
nf  ci. -operation.  Do  you  think  that  spirit  still  exists 
with  New  England  agriculturists?  That  is.  co-operu- 
ijon.  loyally  to  principle,  willingness  to  face  and  over¬ 
come  hardships.  a.  t..  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

YES.  we  think  so,  hut  it  must  he  developed.  As 
we  have  tried  to  point  out.  Hie  success  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  was  tine  l<>  a  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  was  made  successful  by  a  few  strong 
leaders  rather  than  by  the  rank  and  file.  Physically 
and  mentally  man  has  developed  greatly  in  the  pas; 
10.000  years,  hut  in  what  we  call  “human  nature"  lie 
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litis  remained  much  the  same.  It  is  probably  true 
that  in  some  respects  earliest  man  made  a  greater 
success  of  co-operation  than  his  descendant  of  today, 
lie  knew  that  he  must  group  into  families  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes,  and  lie  had  to  submit  to  discipline 
whether  lie  liked  it  or  not.  The  modern  countryman 
lias  found  it  hard  to  give  up  his  individual  charac¬ 


ter  and  submit  to  any  such  discipline  as  other  in¬ 
terests  employ.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  a  dozen  times,  and  was  always 
saved — not  by  the  ordinary  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  by  a  few  determined  men  who  held  the 
company  together  by  strong  personal  power  and 
character,  That  is  what  we  call  “leadership,”  and 
in  any  true  co-operative  organization,  from  a  great 
army  down  to  a  single  farm  family,  it  is  the  Impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  ease  of  Plymouth 
the  leaders  wore  all  men  larger  than  their  surround¬ 
ings.  In  Europe  these  men  would  have  ranked  hign 
in  intellect,  and  power.  They  chose  to  remain  in  the 
wilderness  and  give  the  best  of  their  lives  to  an 
ideal  of  government.  At  times  their  task  was  harder 
than  that  of  trying  to  drive  a  team  of  wild  and 
stupid  horses,  but  they  held  to  the  job  and  put  it 
through,  in  the  New  England  of  today  it  is  still  a 
question  of  leadership.  Tile  rank  and  file  of  country 
people  are  more  intelligent,  yet  with  much  t ho  same 
elements  of  human  nature  that  were  to  he  found  in 
Colonial  days.  They  tire  still  ready  for  great  things. 
The  question  is.  where  are  the  great  loaders?  The 
criticism  is  frequently  made  that  our  system  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  has  not  developed  strong  leader¬ 
ship.  We  will  not  discuss  that  now,  but  we  think 
there  are  til  Ibis  time  several  strong  men  who  are 
well  fitted  for  leadership,  and  who  will  develop  what 
our  friend  calls  the  Pilgrim  spirit.  If  you  ask  what 
that  is,  we  might  give  a  dozen  definitions.  One  is 
the  power  to  he  right  and  stand  for  the  right  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  unpopular. 


The  Market  Slump  in  Philadelphia 

HE  following  statement  from  a  Philadelphia 
commission  house  will  show  the  condition  of  tic* 


fruit 

and 

vegetable  markets 

in  that  city.  This  rep  re- 

souls 

four  days’  shipments  i 

n  early  August. 

Has- 

lifts 

8/2 

215 

Corn  . 

215 

$0.20  $43.00 

$43.00 

8/2 

2<; 

Green  beans  . 

26 

.50  $13.00 

18 

Limas  . 

18 

1.00  18.00 

DO 

( *oru  . 

00 

.20  18.00 

84 

F’ey  peaches  (Car- 

tnnn )  . 

84 

.20  16.80 

-  65.80 

8/:; 

116 

Hand-picked  Grav- 

en  st  <4  n  apples, 

not  sold. 

47 

Drop  Gravenstein 

apples  . 

47 

.10  $4.70 

28 

Drop  apples . 

28 

.06  1.68 

IS 

Lunas  . 

18 

.75  13.50 

19.88 

8/3 

206 

<  *orn  . 

.20  $4.40 

4.40 

8/4 

16 

Orange  Pippins... 

16 

.06  $0.06 

23 

Drop  apples  . 

•>Q 

■O 

.06  1.38 

;:* 

No.  1  drop  Graven- 

stein  . 

38 

.10  3. SO 

n 

White  apples  . 

11 

.06  .66 

18 

Lima  beaus.  .  .  .  .  . 

IS 

.75  13.50 

17 

Hand-picked  Pip- 

pins,  not  sold. 

No.  2  G i-avens’n... 

•)•) 

.00  1.32 

•  » 

• » 

Cull  peaches . 

•  > 

•  i 

.10  ..‘*,0 

10 

Fancy  peaches.  .  .  . 

10 

.25  4.75 

12 

1  la  lid-picked  Grav- 

enStein.  not  sold. 

20.07 

8/5 

1 

Fancy  peaches.  .  .  . 

1 

.35  $0.35 

1 40 

Carman  peaches.. 

140 

.25  37.25 

50 

I  land-picked  Grav- 

custom.  not  sold. 

♦ 

12 

Limn  beans . 

•  i 

•  » 

.75 

r> 

.05 

4 

.50 

12 

7.50 

45.10 


$204. £5 

Commissions  .  20.48 

$1S4.37 

<!  Rest  not  sold. 

This  means  soo  baskets  sold  for  $1*1. .“>7  net.  You 
will  notice  that  180  baskets  of  corn  were  not  sold. 
'I’his  means  a  total  loss,  since  the  corn  was  not  re¬ 
turned.  There  were  also  102  baskets  of  apples  un¬ 
sold.  ruder  ordinary  conditions  these  should  have 
brought  at  least  75  cents.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
net  10  cents. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  part  of  this  fearful  slump  is 
due  to  the  strike  in  the  coal  mining  towns,  which 
usually  draw  much  of  their  early  supply  from  South 
Jersey  through  Philadelphia.  When  the  miners  are 
at  work  these  sections  buy  freely.  This  year,  instead 
of  buying  full  carloads,  dealers  in  most  of  the  small 
towns  will  take  only  u  few  dozen  baskets.  That  is 
one  reason  given  for  the  fearful  slump  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Our  own  markets  are  nearly  as 
bad.  even  where  workmen  are  quite  well  employed. 
In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  it.  and  the  general  public  does  not  profit 
through  lower  prices  except  where  peddlers  hn.v 
cheap  lots  and  sell  for  wlmt  they  can  get.  The  regu¬ 
lar  retail  merchants  it  re  holding  up  the  price. 
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Some  Live  Stock  Considerations 

TII10  live  stock  industry  is  constantly  facing  now 
and  changing  conditions.  The  dairy  fanner  is 
now  being  penalized  for  an  over-production  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk,  just,  ns  the  Corn  holt  farmer  was  halted 
with  a  setback  after  producing  a  surplus  of  corn. 
The  stockman  whose  major  interest  centers  around 
beef  production  is  not  amply  rewarded  after  de¬ 
livering  a  choice  carcass  of  meat  possessing  quality, 
finish  and  high  dressing  percentage,  for  so  many 
discarded  dairy  cows  are  finding  their  way  in  the 
stockyards.  As  time  goes  on  we  shall  all  he  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  extent  to  which  beef  from  dairy  cows 
is  to  replace  meat  from  straight  hoot'  cattle.  During 
the  past  partially-finished  warmed-up  cattle  from 
the  range  have  been  rushed  to  market  centers  for 
one  cause  or  another,  and  in  many  instances  the 
feeder  ol'  finished  cattle  has  managed  to  market 
liis  animals  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
range  cattle  are  on  pasture.  Now  it  seems  that 
these  range  cattle  are  constantly  coming  to  market, 
and  the  corn  belt  farmer  who  under¬ 
takes  to  market  his  partly  finished 
steers  finds  competition  of  the  range- 
bred  animal  very  discouraging. 

The  fat  hog  lias  so  far  been  able  to 
convert  corn  into  pork  at  a  substantial 
profit,  but  the  competition  of  tropical 
fats  is  very  apt  to  influence  the  type 
of  the  so-called  lard  hog. 

Lambs  have  increased  about  40  per 
cent  in  value  during  a  relatively  short 
period  and.  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Western  ranchman,  the  sheep  industry 
is  facing  a  revival  that  is  very  likely 
to  enable  flock  masters  to  get  back  in 
part  some  of  the  money  that  was  lost 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  severe  weather 
conditions  have  been  a  very  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  accumulating  losses  for  the 
Western  ranchman.  No  doubt  the  re¬ 
cent  advance  in  prices  provides  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  revive  the  sheep 
industry. 

I  suspect  that  the  cattleman  will 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find  his  in¬ 
dustry  hack  again  on  its  prosperity 
legs;  especially  will  this  he  true  among 
the  purebred  breeders,  for  the  tendency 
in  this  country  is  strongly  towards 
some  live  stock  on  every  farm  rather 
than  more  live  stock  on  a  few  large 
farms  or  ranchos. 

If  we  judge  aright,  the  American 
farmer  will  he  forced  to  adopt  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  farm  operations  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  old  country  for  many 
years,  which  involves  the  keeping  of  a 
relatively  few  animals  of  the  various 
types  on  every  farm  and  provides  a 
constant  income  to  the  owner  or  tenant. 

Reference  lias  been  made  in  these 
columns  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  our  beef 
nowadays  traces  to  dairy  cows  or 
originates  with  the  dual-purpose  ani¬ 
mal.  In  Eastern  districts  very  little 
real  beef  from  beef  animals  is  pro¬ 
duced,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
amount  of  moat  that  is  furnished  by  representatives 
of  tlie  dairy  breeds,  that  have  been  culled  or  released 
from  dairy  farms,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New 
England  States  for  a  local  butcher  to  pay  quite  as 
much  per  pound  for  a  fat  or  warmed-up  dairy  cow 
as  lie  will  offer  for  a  finished  steer.  He  finds  very 
few  beef  type  steers  in  this  section  and  a  great  mam- 
discard  ed  dairy  cows,  and  naturally  to  the  disad 
vantage  of  the  farmer  who  lias  endeavored  to  got 
into  the  beef -making  game. 

The  corn  bolt  meat  producer  is  determined  to  take 
the  speculative  element  out  of  the  steer- feeding 
game.  During  the  past  few  years  the  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  feeders  or  finished  cattle  have  been 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  final  selling  values. 

Ii  is  not  unusual  for  three  or  four  local  freights  to 
l»o  paid  on  a  shipment  of  cattle  before  they  are 
finally  marketed,  and  a  little  figuring  will  satisfy 
anyone  that  this  is  little  else  hut  speculation.  The 
corn  belt  farmer  who  has  bred  his  own  beef  cattle, 
picked  up  Ills  steers  locally,  and  has  only  made  one 
shipment  to  market,  is  not  finding  fault  with  present 
values  or  markets. 

In  a  recent  reply  to  a  subscriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
who  was  anxious  to  engage  in  the  production  of 
market  milk  in  New  York,  and  who  was  evidently 
looking  wishfully  towards  the  Rrown  Swiss  breed. 


the  statement  was  made  that  “it  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  both  milk  and  beef  with  the  same 
animal.”  Some  of  our  readers  have  taken  exception 
to  this  reply  and  hold  that  the  dual-purpose  type  is 
wronged  by  this  remark.  Of  course  this  was  not  the 
objective;  in  fact,  such  an  interpretation  was  not 
thought  of,  for  it  'is  not  the  function  of  a  farm 
journal  to  antagonize  the  interest  of  any  group  of 
breeders.  The  dual-purpose  type  of  cow  prevails  in 
the  old  country,  where  land  values  are  high,  and 
where  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  farmers 
are  tenant  farmers  with  high  rents  to  pay.  In  this 
country  the  milking  Shorthorn  is  being  used  b.v 
many  breeders  who  are  anxious  to  combine  meat 
and  milk-making  attributes.  Naturally  such  breed¬ 
ers  will  not  expect  the  dual  type  of  animal  to  yield 
both  meat  and  milk  as  extensively  or  as  efficiently 
as  will  the  specialized  beef  steer  or  the  extreme  type 
of  dairy  cow.  Notwithstanding,  where  both  products 
are  desired  and  one  must  select  a  breed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  them,  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  meat  and 


did  this  season.  There  were  six  rows  15  in.  apart, 
three  of  each  kind  alternated.  This  gave  me  one 
outside  row  for  each  variety.  The  result  is  that  I 
have  7  lbs.  4  oz.  of  the  Prolific  and  10  lbs.  4  oz.  of 
the  Trumbull  Red.  Although  we  have  scales  of  our 
own,  I  took  these  wheats  over  to  the  store  and  had 
them  weighed  on  the  counter  scales,  that  there  might 
he  no  question  in  regard  to  the  weighing.  While 
the  Prolific  is  a  fine  red  wheat,  it  has  not  the  steel¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  Trumbull.  This  was  very  notice- 
aide  all  through  the  season,  and  even  after  the  grain 
had  ripened.  The  Trumbull  has  a  straw  of  medium 
height  and  stands  up  well;  the  chaff  is  white.  It 
has  a  very  tine  appearance  either  growing  or  in  the 
bundle.  We  had  enough  of  this  seed  to  sow  a  corner 
in  a  wheatfield.  There  are  40  machine-hound  bun¬ 
dles  of  this,  which  will  give  us  a  nice  start  this 
I' all.  I  secured  this  seed,  with  others,  from  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  direct  last  Fall.  If 
there  is  another  variety  that  is  still  a  better  yielder 
than  these  I  should  he  glad  to  try  it  out. 

My  worst  problem  in  making  these 
garden  tests  is  to  outwit  the  sparrows 
when  the  grain  is  ripening.  I  noticed 
that  when  I  was  around  the  garden, 
which  was  most  of  the  time,  the  little 
thieves  kept  their  distance.  This  gave 
me  the  idea  of  stationary  scarecrows. 
After  collecting  some  old  clothes  and 
lmts  that  had  seen  service  around  that 
garden  I  set  up  a  half  dozen  scare¬ 
crows  around  that  wheat,  and  the  birds 
took  the  hint,  and  the  wheat  was 
saved.  Still,  I  was  glad  when  it  was 
all  over,  for  there  were  times  when  I 
could  use  some  of  those  old  coats  and 
hats  to  good  advantage. 

Some  one  says:  “What's  the  use  of 
all  this  fussing?  Let  the  experiment 
stations  do  this  work."  The  stations 
are  doing  a  great  broad  work  along 
this  line  for  which  they  often  fail  to 
receive  the  credit  due  them  for  their 
efforts.  Still,  these  local  tests  of  varie¬ 
ties  prove  as  to  their  adaption  to  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  conditions.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  these  variety  tests  as  to 
comparative  yield  are  of  great  value 
both  to  this  farm  and  the  community 
generally,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  this  work.  And  also  life’s 
riches  are  not  all  to  he  measured  by 
the  dollar  standard.  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cape  Cod  Strawberry  Crop 


Phis  is  a  picture  of  F.  II.  Tubbs,  of  Olean.  N.  Y..  and  his  veteran  lien,  “Rabble.” 
This  purebred  White  Leghorn  first  saw  the  light  of  an  incubator  in  .lime,  1111 0. 
thus  uut king  her  12  tears  old.  She  lias  always  been  a  good  layer,  but,  like  all 
veterans,  she  is  now  justified  in  spending  more  time  telling  about  her  former  activ¬ 
ities.  She  has  laid  tiboui  three  dozen  eggs  thus  far  this  year.  "Rabbin"  never 
expressed  any  desire  to  "sit" — she  is  a  true  egg-laying  machine.  She  has  no  appar¬ 
ent  use  for  any  feathered  companions.  She  lives  with  the  family  and  has  a  special 
roost  in  the  house!  She  beats- any  alarm  clock — waking  the  family  at  a  certain 
hour  each  morning.  In  fact,  this  hen  is  no  “flapper.”  but  a  wise  old  bird.  Is  she 
not  the  oldest  hen  known  to  TitF,  I*.  N.-Y.  family? 

milk-making  function.  Our  choice  of  words  failed 
to  correctly  present  the  idea  that  it  was  desired  to 
emphasize. 

We  have  always  held  that  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  territory,  where 
the  dual-purpose  type  of  animal  could  easily  estab¬ 
lish  a  commanding  position.  Especially  would  this 
bo  I  rue  under  existing  conditions,  when  market  milk 
prices  are  so  low.  and  where  farmers  feel  justified 
in  turning  their  animals  to  pasture  and  not  forcing 
them  to  maximum  production.  I  believe  that  the 
breeding  of  more  cattle  of  useful  type  on  more  of 
our  farms  would  tend  to  remove  the  speculative 
element  from  both  the  dairy  industry  and  the  beef 
industry,  and  there  are  many  breeders  who  feel  that 
the  future  of  the  milking  Shorthorn  in  this  country 
is  very  bright  and  promising.  f.  c.  m. 


Some  Wheat  Variety  Tests 

AST  season  1  tested  out  seven  varieties  Of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  as  to  comparative  yield.  Under  gar¬ 
den  culture  there  were  two  kinds  that,  outyiolded  all 
others,  and  these  two  were  exactly  the  same  to  an 
ounce.  They  were  No.  0  Junior  White  and  Trumbull 
Red.  A  friend  wished  me  to  try  out  a  kind  known 
ns  Leap’s  Prolific  along  with  the  Trumbull.  This  I 


1  he  strawberry  is  of  nceessitv  a  small 
acreage  crop.  I  have  read  tlwir  iu  the 
strawberry  section  of  Rape  Cod  the  aver¬ 
age  of  berries  is  three  acres  per  farm, 
two  in  fruit  and  one  new  set.  It  is  also 
stated  that  their  chief  competitor  is  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Is  this  rbe  only  straw¬ 
berry  section  in  New  England?  Where 
do  the  cities  of  Central  and  Northwestern 
Connecticut  get  berries  after  the  New 
Jersey  crop  is  gone?  Are  thev  grown 
locally  by  Italians  and  others  foreigners 
who  have  cheap  help  in  their  own  fami¬ 
lies?  I  have  raised  strawberries  for 
home  use  for  30  years,  one  or  two  years 
for  market,  some  time  ago.  Is  there  auv 
inducement  now  to  raise  them  for  mar¬ 
ket?  IIow  has  the  supply  and  price  been 
the  season  just  closed?  What  is  rhe  ro¬ 
tation  in  the  Cape  Cod  section?  I  understand  their 
other  market  crop  is  rutabagas.  I  have  a  variety  well 
adapted  to  my  land.  I  found  it  in  sod  several  years 
ago,  thriving  and  producing  nice  berries.  It  is  prob- 
p.i»l>  some  cultivated  kind  that  bad  strayed.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  well  in  this  soil,  and  not  inclined  to  rot 
this  very  rainy  season.  u.  jl.  k. 

Connecticut. 

no  means  is  the  strawberry  a  small  acreage 
crop.  It  is  such  on  the  cape  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  farms  are  rather  small  and  run  as 
one-man  farms  largely. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  is  not  the  only  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  cape  in  the  strawberry  growing,  as 
sections  around  Marshfield.  Dighton  and  Concord 
also  compete,  but  the  Hudson  River  Valley  was  men¬ 
tioned  because  the  season  is  more  like  that  of  the 
cape.  The  cities  of  Southwestern  Connecticut  prob¬ 
ably  get  their  crop,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  local 
growers,  although  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  opening 
for  berries  shipped  down  from  the  north  to  those 
cities. 

Portuguese  are  largely  the  growers  of  strawber¬ 
ries  iu  this  section.  As  for  the  supply  and  price  this 
last  season,  it  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  season,  due 
to  several  causes.  First,  the  unusually  bad  weather 
conditions,  at  one  time  very  dry  and  then  very  wet, 
and  particularly-  wet  during  the  picking- season.  The 
price  was  fair,  however,  and  good  berries  sold  very 


* 
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those  two  mixtures  together  to  make  100 
gallons.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  re¬ 
sults  will  warrant  the  effort  to  make  this 
late  application. 

Hath  of  these  forms  of  rot  can  be  ef¬ 
fectually  controlled  by  timely  and  proper 
spraying  early  in  (lie  season  with  Bor 
dennx  mixture  made  according  to  (he 
4-4-50  formula ;  that  is.  I  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate  with  I  lbs.  of  lime  dissolved  in 
50  gallons  of  waterThe  copper  sulphate 
is  first,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  say  live  gallons,  and  this  is  then 
added  to  40  gallons  of  water.  The  lime 
is  then  put  in  five  gallons  of  wafer  and 
the  mixture  added  to  the  45  gallons  of 
copper  sulphate  and  water. 

The  first  application  should  lie  sprayed 
ou  when  the  shoots  are  hut  2  or  2  in.  in 
length.  A  second  spraying  should  be 
made  a  few  days  previous  to  blooming. 
A  third  is  required  when  the  berries  have 
attained  the  size  of  small  peas.  A  fourth 
application  should  follow  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  early  applications  are  the 
most  important  ones.  F.  E.  o. 


well.  The  rotation  oil  the  cape  is  usually 
as  follows:  Si ra wherries  for  two  years 
after  land  is  cleared  from  the  woods,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  turnips  and  often  by  corn,  then 
book  lo  strawberries  again. 

Massachusetts.  Wll.FRlD  WHEELER. 


Mr.  Wheat  Grower 


SOLU1E  ENGINE 
BARGAIN 


Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
— carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed — arrange  for  fertilizer 

— sow  good  need  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

“Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas¬ 
ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
’  every  section  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  —  vitality  —  produ¬ 
ctiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
taken  to  be  sown. 

. Eight  varieties — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  garlic ,  cheer,  smut. 
Shown  here  is  the  head  of 
"’Leap's  Prolific “  variety — 
yielding  35  to  48  bushels  per 
acre. 

Seed  must  please  you.  Sold 
on  Money  Back  Plan.  Costs 
only  30c  fo  $1  per  acre  to 

.change  to  “Hoflman'6  Seed." 

‘  ‘Hoff  man’s  Wheat  Book’  ’ 

Describes  varieties  —  tells 
“How  to  Get  a  Crop  ofWheat" 
— offers  other  farm  seeds.  It  is 
free— with  samples — if  you  tell 
where  you  saw  this  offer. 
Write  for  it  today. 


TO  REDUCE  INVENTORY 

WE  OFFER  WHILE  THEY  LAST 

7  11  n  NATIONAL  I’llltf  S1OQ50 
FI.  I.  fully  guaranteed  fur  *IOO_ 

1  9  11  D  national  chief  toqQSO 

l  dm  II. I.  fully  gll»t*HMied  for 
Write  today  for  upooiileatlonr.  ami  particulars  as 
our  present  ufoi'lt  will  not  laat  long nt  these  prices. 

THIS  AD.  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dopt.  A  08  Chambers  Strool  New  York 


Dogwood  front  Seed 

Will  you  advise  me  bow  to  grow  dog¬ 
wood  from  seed?  I, ast  year  I  stratified 
the  seed  in  sand  in  a  b<»\-  and  buried  it 
about  1  in.  deep  In  the  Spring  I  planted 
the  seed,  but  if  failed  to  grow.  tt.  l.  v. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

You  treated  the  seed  correctly,  and  will 
doubtless  get  a  fair  percentage  of  seed¬ 
lings  next  Spring.  Usually  dogwood  seed 
does  not  germinate  until  the  second  year, 
a  peculiarity  it  shares  with  many  other 
tree  seeds.  Tt  germinates  vigorously  after 
this  delav. 


GET  OUR  NEW  PRICE 

Individual  Threshers 

Community  Threshers 

With  Straw  Cutter  Blower* — With  Whole 
Straw  Blower* 

Rocord  of  70  Years 

DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  dovlestown 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc 


Landisvilie,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


State  Fair  Dates 

Connecticut — Hartford,  September  4-S. 
Indiana — Indianapolis.  September  4-9. 
Michigan — Detroit,  September  1-30. 
Minnesota — IJaniline,  September  2-9. 
New  England— Worcester,  September 


Rolling  Onions 

Should  Winter  onions  be  rolled  or  not? 
Does  it  make  a  difference  in  the  mildness 
of  the  onion,  size  or  earliness,  and  is  it 
necessary  ?  J.  w.  E. 

Chary,  N.  Y. 

The  rolling  of  onions  to  which  J.  W. 
E.  refers  does  not  affect  the  mildness 
necessarily,  blit  often  does  affect  the  size 
and  earUtiess.  Many  home  gardeners, 
seeing  the  tops  of  the  onions  growing 
vigorously,  attempt  to  throw  the  growth 
into  the  bulb  at  the  base  or  onion  proper 
by  breaking  over  the  lops.  1  have  seen 
growers  roll  a  barrel  over  the  vows, 
breaking  over  the  tops  inoider  to .  ac¬ 
complish  this.  The  bulbs  will  ripen 
quicker  when  the  tops  are  broken,  but 
the  mildness  depends  on  variety,  rate  of 
growth  and  general  weather  conditions  or 
a  number  of  other  factors.  Size  can  be 
obtained  by  giving  a  sufficiently  long 
growing  season,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
cultivation.  Enrlmesr  alone  seems  to  be 
the  only  result  of  .’oiling  or  breaking 
over  the  tops  of  the  onious.  T.  H.  T. 
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Draught  DISK  HARROW 
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Si's  this  ll.nvnw  at  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  Sr  ft.  ll-nth 

Mint’d  only  by  T.  E,  BISSELL  CO.,  Ud.,  Elor*,  Out.,  Can 


West  Virginia — Wheeling,  September 
4-9. 

Kentucky — Louisville,  September  11-10. 
New  York — Syracuse.  September  11-10. 
Vermont  White  Kiver  Junction,  Sep¬ 
tember  12-15. 

Illinois — Springfield.  September  16-2,1. 
New  Jersey — Trenton,  September  25-10. 
Kansas  Hutchinson,  September  10-22. 
Ohio — Columbus.  August  28-September 


CLOVER 

A  LSYKE 


lie  Bui),  Sell 
and  Kct'Uan 

Canary.  Hemp. 
Sunflower,  Bird 
Rape.  Orchard 
Grass,  Ky,  Blue 
G  r a  s  s ,  Sun¬ 
shine.  Moon. 
Venus  Brands 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

August  15-18 — Farmers’  and  Home- 
makers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  II. 

September  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  thirteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

September  17-21  -Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield.  Mass. 

November  15-17  American  Pomologi- 
eal  Society,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

November  21-21  —  Annual  meeting. 
New  York  Stale  Federation  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


I  ni  l  Pot-grown— H  »  v  tt  * Mr- 

'awberrv  r  ants  a>p»«  »-<t  n«««r.i  i?. 

arruciij  i  iauu>  #4)H.,.K)0  A|S|J  i{,„|l|„,r. 

HlncthtTr),  f'lirrunl  and  Crap,*  planf>. 

>.  AIKEN  Box  M  Pvtset,  Vermont 


I.  L.  RADWANER  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Merchants 

Office  »nJ  Warehome.  83  W*ter  Street,  New  York  City 


CTn  AU’Ri-DDV  PI  ANTC  Tlle  Best  June  and 
•3 1 A  it  if  DCiIl  A  I  rL/tli  1  j  Rvprlifaring  varielies. 
CjitHtoff  Free,  RA8IL  l*KR It  V,  Gtorfctomi.  Ilel. 


Carman  Peach  in  New  Jersey 

In  the  issue  of  July  1ft,  1909,  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  your  peaches,  you  highly  valued 
the  “dark  red"  Caiman,  and  expected 
very  profitable  returns  from  it.  Do  you 
still  grow  the  variety,  and  is  it  us  profit¬ 
able  now?  Are  there  any  peaches  of 
high  quality  that  are  profitable  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  sense,  such  varieties,  for  example,  as 
Niagara  and  Foster’s  Seedling?  A.  c. 

Wo  still  grow  Carman,  but  not  as 
heavily  as  formerly.  It  is  a  fine  peach — 
white  with  bright  red  cheek,  and  inclined 
to  he  a  cling.  The  flesh  is  tender  and  the 
peach  is  easily  bruised.  With  ns  it  is 
very  subject  to  brown  rot.  perhaps  >the 
worst  variety  for  this  disease  that  we 
have.  Our  customers  do  not  care  for  a 
white  peach.  They  demand  yellow  color, 
often  preferring  what  we  call  inferior 
varieties  for  the  sake  of  this'  color.  With 
us  Carman  ripens  about  when  the  first 
yellow  peaches  come  from  the  South,  and 
is  not  therefore  fully  salable. 


Carolina  Strawberry  Plants 

for  full  planting.  The  most  prolific  mid  best  berry 
grown,  Prop  the  first  year.  Postpaid.  ST. 50  per  lllll. 

6.  M.  HAWtEY  R.  F  D.  No.  2  El  Cajon.  California 


FIRST  CL  ASS  SECOND-HAND 

v,  Peach  Carriers  Berry  Crates.  On- 

ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  Kinds, 
fid;  ijflf  mid  other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 
Packages.  Bee  Cases  All  these 
containers  are  in  ns  good  ns  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments — Our  Specialty. 
LET  I  S  QUOTE  YOV— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301  -303  Jobnion  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Few  ^"jl’u^uh  Strawberry  Plants 

mid  grow  beri  ios  of  real  quality  in  your  home  gni 
den.  Potted  Plants,  well  looted,  Ac  each  delivered 

JOHN  II.  II A  KDY  .  Littleton,  Mass 
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LEAP’S  PROLIFIC  I  smooth  chaff  )  wheat  has 
yielded  a*  high  ax  41!  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
ox  mid  wo  are  offering  choice  rede.-med.  se¬ 
lected  and  graded  seed  at  02.40  per  iniehol  (hav- 
extra  I.  Our  wheat  hax  boon  given  tho  HOT 
AVATKK  treatment  and  is  free  front  runt,  snnu 
amt  all  other  disease  as  a  consequence  and  will  not 
readily  lodge.  It  will  outyiohl  untreated  wheat  and 
an  increase  of  onlyll  bushel  to  tho  acre  will  pay 
your  expense  of  changing. 

W  W.  WEIMAN.  r  O.  ■«>  ««».  HUMMCLSTOWN,  PA. 


8EE1>  W  HEAT.  Trumbull,  Gladden,  Poole, 
Goings.  Rosen  five.  Timothy.  Alfalfa.  F!am\ 
Samples.  SCAILFF’S  SEED  FARM. 
If.  F.  I>.  *>,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
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Compensation  Laws  and  Co-operative 

Thrashing  . . . 

The  ‘  Pilgrim  Spirit"  in  Agriculture . 

The  Market  Slump  in  Philadelphia . 

Some  Wheat  Variety  Tests . 

Helping  Dad  in  Haying . 

New  York  State  Notos . 


SEED  POTATOES 


lmmatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  They 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  664 
bu.  Russet  and  443  bn.  Cobblers  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can  be  found.  Write 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  County,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Some  Live  Stock  Considerations 

Hope  Farm  Notes..... . 

Hog  Bristles  as  a  Fertiliser . 

July  Milk  Pool  Prices . 

Testing  Sterilized  Milk . 

Trouble  With  Churning . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

or  August  “nd  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runneT 
iiluuta  that  wgt  hear -fruit  next  Summer.  RASPBERRY, 
KLACKBHUUY.  DIS'V  BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CUR¬ 
RANT.  CRAPE  plant* ,  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB 
room;  ROSES,  SHRUBS  for  Fall  planting. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

tor  Summer  and  Fall  planting  *  DELPHINIUM,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  COLUMBINE.  FOXGLOVE,  GAILLARDIA 
•ad  many  other*  Fatnloijur  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Rot  of  Grapes  and  Flums 

How  nut  T  chock  tin*  rotting  of  my 
grapes,  and  what,  if  any,  steps  can  bo 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
trouble  next  year?  1  first  noticed  some 
clusters  covered  with  a  mealy-like  sub¬ 
stance  about  July  1.  and  sprayed  wilb 
Bordeaux  mixture.  R.  r.  it. 

Stratford.  Conn. 

’What  can  I  spray  on  my  grapevines 
and  plum  trees  to  save  them  from  rot¬ 
ting?  They  appear  all  right  until  they 
begin  to  show  color  to  ripen.  Our  vines 
are  loaded  with  large  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  if  I  can  save  them  we  will  have  a 
fine  lot.  When  spray  them  and  what  to 
use  so  it  will  be  safe  to  eat  them  when 
ripe?  j.  s. 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Two  kinds  of  rot  are  now  evident  on 
grape  berries,  namely,  the  black  and  the 
brown  rot  stage  of  (be  downy  mildew. 
It  is  impossible  at  ibis  time  to  check 
either  of  these  diseases  lo  any  extent. 
Bordeaux  mixture  applied  at  this  lute 
date  stains  the  frail  and  lenders  it  tin 
sightly  and  unsalable.  Burgundy  mix¬ 
ture  is  made  by  dissolving  2  lbs.  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  ia  5ft  gallons  of  water  and 
1  lbs.  of  sodium  carbonate  (sal  soda  i  in 
5ft  gallons  ot‘  water  and  then  bringing 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

r:  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

villlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllin 


Best  varieties.  Write  for  price  list. 

W  H.  TOPPIM  Mereliantvilte,  N.  J. 


Iris  and  Peonies 


New  Koliler 
Automatic 

omplete  C. 


Sacrifice 

no  volts, 


4  eovmo  f  suit,  coconmn.  peanut.  pine 
(’Hill  III  U  I  r  apple  bans,  '".vtccl  in  delicious  mill; 

I  IlvIV/Vrlj/l  1  L»  chocolate,  assorted  m  box  Vi 
v  postpaid.  Average  weight,  3  tits,  w  ‘ 

K  REA  MALT  CO..  188  S.  lirsl  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  bow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  tho  whole  story. 
The  account,  may  bo  begun 
at  any  Lime,  anil  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time,  simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sole  lot 

RURAL  NFW. YORKER 
333  Weal  3®ih  Si,  .  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


COMMISSION  SALESMAN  WANTED 


TO  SELL  POTASH  MARL 

«.  natural  fertilizer,  unexcelled  for  lawns,  crop*,  and 
Howard.  Also  aplendld  foi-  greenhouse  work.  Hacked  by 
references  from  many  «f  the  largest  •*tiiU>* In  Weatehe* 
ter  County,  Long  Island  and  Connecticut.  Would  give 
distr  ict  or  umy  agencies  to  well  recommended  appli 
e suite  Apply  m  person  or  by  letter  to 
POTASH  MARI.  Inc.  IS  E.  AOtli  SI.  New  York  City 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Cnitmla.  $1.25 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Mr.  Cosgrove  is  right  in  saying  that  I 
would  not  make  a  success  with  chickens. 
I  have  made  some  success  in  shooting 
them  in  my  garden,  and  have  succeeded 
in  having  other  people  keep  their  hens 
home.  But  Mr.  Cosgrove  does  not  answer 
my  question.  He  had  an  80-acre  farm 
that  fed  his  family,  and  the  hens  made 
him  and  his  wife  a  rather  slim  income 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  80-acre  farm 
should  have  produced  the  grain  needed. 
It  certainly  would  down  here.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  owns  a  2.1-acre  place.  k<  eps 
two  mules  and  a  horse  and  rides  in  a 
touring  car.  lie  raises  some  chickens.  I 
believe,  and  probably  sells  some.  lie 
certainly  sells  milk  and  cucumbers  and 
cantaloupes  and  cabbage  and  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  income  from 
Mr.  Cosgrove’s  hens  would  hardly  keep 
his  car  in  order.  Right  near  by  him  a 
city  man  bought  a  large  lot.  about  three 
acres.  Hi-  built  a  flue  house  and  a  long 
line  of  chicken  houses  and  yards,  and 
wont  into  (hi1  chicken  and  egg  business. 
He  lasted  two  years  and  went  back  to 
the  city.  II  is  place  was  sold  for  $7,500, 
!  and  the  purchaser  told  me  that  out  of  this 
the  chicken  man  got  875.  lie  tried  0* 
make  a  living  out  of  chickens,  and  buy¬ 
ing  all  the  feed,  and  lost  his  investment. 
Mr.  (  o.-grove  dill  not  make  a  living  out 
of  the  chickens,  and  I  have  never  found 
anyone  who  did  where  he  sold  on  the 
general  market  and  bought  all  his  feed. 
That  chickens  and  other  poultry  can  add 
to  the  proiits  of  a  farm  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  the  place  for  the  poultry  is  not  a 
poultry  place  entirely,  but  a  part  of  the 
farm  stock,  the  waste  grain  about  tin 
barn  helping  out  very  much  in  decreasing 
the  cost,  and  the  cows  also  helping.  Rut 
buying  all  the  food  on  the  retail  market 
make?  a  great  hole  in  the  receipts. 

I  have  a  friend  who  owns  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  Maryland,  and  his  wife 
owns  another,  The  scarcity  of  labor 
caused  him  to  quit  farming,  and  he  rented 
his  farm,  as  his  wife  also  did.  Ho  bought 
a  little  place  of  an  acre  or  two  near  town 
and  went  to  raising  chickens  and  had 
great  success  as  far  as  production  was 
concerned.  The  next  year  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  books  accurately.  lie  and 
his  sons  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the 
poultry,  and  had  no  mishap,  but  sold 
broilers  and  eggs  for  good  prices.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  balanced  the  bonks 
and  found  that  each  of  them  had  worked 
through  the  year  for  87. .70  a  month.  lie 
declared  that  there  was  no  need  for  his 
working  for  such  wages,  and  he  sold  the 
place  and  chickens  and  built  him  a  house 
in  town.  I  have  for  years  had  letters 
from  city  men  of  small  means,  saying 
that  they  wanted  to  move  to  the  country 
and  buy  a  small  place  and  go  into  the 
poultry  and  egg  business.  They  had  fig¬ 
ured  out  on  paper  a  fortune  in  poultry. 
I  could  see  only  failure  and  the  loss  of 
their  savings,  and  have  as  a  rule  tried  to 
discourage  their  plans  and  to  persuade 
them  if  they  came  to  the  country  not  to 
depoud  on  poultry  alone.  Some  took  my 
advice  and  many  did  not,  and  made  a 
failure.  The  farm  where  general  farming 
is  done  and  where  the  chickens  can.  at 
least  part  of  the  season,  have  a  wide 
range  on  wild  feed,  and  where  no  feed  is 
bought,  is  the  place  for  hens,  and  the 
place  where  they  can  show  a  real  profit. 
Mr.  Cosgrove’s  $50  to  $1,000  would  not 
go  far  in  the  support  of  a  family  in  these 
days,  and  the  cost  of  feed  has  outrun  the 
increased  price  for  eggs  and  chickens. 
The  breeder  of  fancy  fowls  who  has 
made  a  reputation  is  not  in  the  class  I 
mentioned. 

But  of  the  garden.  The  bloom  in  the 
shrubbery  now  is  of  the  crape  myrtle, 
Althrna  and  Buddleia  asiatica :  the  double 
rose  Althea  is  now  making  quite  a  show, 
looking  like  a  bush  of  great  pink  roses. 
The  abundant  moisture  and  heat  have 
been  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  kudzu.  I  have 
had  a  fight  to  keep  the  ground  runners 
off.  but  the  climbing  has  been  let  alone, 
and  it  has  piled  up  on  top  of  my  wood 
and  coal  house  (not  much  coal  or  wood 
in  it  new)  and  threatens  to  go  over  into 
the  garden  on  the  other  side.  It  will  be 
great  for  green  soiling  of  cows  or  for 
pasture  if  you  let  it  run  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land,  as  it  surely  will  if 
let  grow  as  it  likes.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  peach  rot.  \v.  f.  massey. 


A  deadly  spray 


and  it  costs  only  two  cent9 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


H allTobacco  Chemicai.Co. 
3965  Park  A<vt. ,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OhJLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INCERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

fall*  hH  about  Paint  and  rnintiu*  for  Pnrtbllltv.  Valu¬ 
able  Informal  ion  FREE  TO  Yor  ivltli  Sample  Card*. 
Writ*  ton.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Qldast  Ready  tflx«d  Paint  Home  In  America— E»t*b.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maker.  Practically  eliminate*  spark 
lever— stops  mhfinng— arid*  power 
==^-1  anil  aperd—savea  gas— is 
/N  waterproof.  This  wonder* 
40)  lul  new  ignition  system  is 
?  now  on  several 

fyjr  &  of  America's  high-grade 
..A  motur  ears.  Price  is 

f  IPaL  *ow‘  4sk  I°r  b°°b- 

'  A  II  let  and  learn  shoot 

FREE  TRIAL 
r ~/-V  -*  A  OFFER. 


American  Bosch  Mag.  Corp.  Box.  1155  Springfield, Mass. 


Mr.  Farmer: 

You  can  get  rid  of  your  Canadian 
thistles  and  other  noxious  Weeds  at 
a  very  small  outlay  of  cash  by  using 


STANDARD 
WEED  KILLER 


Write  us  for  leaflet  and  prices. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Womelsdorf,  Pa. 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  gffiSS 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

Freusc".  Write  for  catalog  and  prices, 

CKO  IN  X  MF(I.  I'll,,  So.  II?.  PHELPS  N  Y 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out.  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeoplc  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Colling  wood's  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


^  if  you  make  it  of  im- 
perishable  cement 
W  _  construction  —  good 

sand  and  stone,  mixed  well  with 
ALPHA  CEMENT. 

The  practical  Handbook,  ALPHA  CEMENT— 
How  to  Use  it,  tells  how  to  make  permanent  hot¬ 
beds,  floors,  walks,  posts,  foundations,  steps,  walls, 
etc.  Also  gives  valuable  hints  on  form-building, 
reinforcing,  waterproofing,  etc. 


A  few  pages  tell  how  we  make  ALPHA  CEMENT  by  a 
system  of  hourly  tests  that  enables  us  to  guarantee  every 
bag  to  meet  standard  specifications. 

Our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  practical  ALPHA  helps, 
and,  when  you  are  ready  for  cement, 
he  will  tell  you  why  he  likes  to 
supply  ALPHA. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co 

EASTON,  FA, 

MO  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburg] 

Baltimore  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Ironton,  Ohi 

Plants  at:  Cementon,  N.Y.  Jamesville,  N.Y.  Alpha 
N.J;  Manheim.  W.  Va.  Martins  Creek,  Pa 
La  Salic.  111.  Ironton,  Ohio.  Bellevue.  Micl 


?he  guaranteed 
^  PORTLAND 


MARK  REGISTER*0 


■*-  «*n>  )»rn  -in 


The  mo.tr  cincicru  Tractor  in  Americ 

Crawler  Traction 
Quality  Construction 
Pulls  3  to  4  Plows 
Handles  28"  to  32"  Thresher 
Special  Price  now  in  effect 


b'ntt  toJa*  fa*  (hit  informality* 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

49  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

$artEgMaehinc factor  fa. 

US3  Benton  St.  JOLIET.  ILLmojg 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 

bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 

the  1 

tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 

uni; 

V  i  , 

Mr 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half 

1 

(lo/.tMi ;  or  51.80  per  dozen.  8izes 
9H-1H4  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 

' 

f 

dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Sljiie 

sUt*  of  shoo. 

•ii  i 

Natural  Yarn 

Hosiery  Mills  /•" \ 

1 

|  Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A.  ' 

“Saws  25  Cords 
In  6  Hours” 


That’s  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

sawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  H-P.  Saw* 
Rig.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  in 
S  hours  and  20  minutes  with  a  6  H-P.  Hundreds 
of  WI  TTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 
records  and  are  coining  money, 
e  u.p  •— (Was  $305) 


Viy$1  GJ50  7.0.B.K.C 

^  JL  D  A  Carload  fit.  to  Pb*. 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
other  machinery.  It’s  the  one  all-purpose  out¬ 
fit  for  farmers,  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
regular  business.  When  not  sawing  you  can  fill 
silos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thresh,  or  do  other 
work.  High  Tension  Ignition  for  quick  starting. 
BOSCH  Magneto  for  any  size  WITTE  Engine 
or  Saw  Outfit  on  order.  Lifetime  Engine  guar¬ 
antee  against  defect  as  per  catalog.  Sent  FREE. 
Write  today  for  description  and  prices. 


Kansas  City,  Mo 

1895  Oakland  Ave. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

1895  Empire  Bldg. 


Protect  Your  Young  Fruit  Trees 

Excelsior  Wire  Moth  Tree  Guards  will 
positively  safeguard  young  fruit  trees 
against  gnawinu  animals.  Rust  proof, 
t  ost  but  a  few  cents  each.  In  various 
sizes.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 
Wsreesler,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


And  so  the  farmer’s  wife  gathered  her 
needles  and  thread,  her  shears  and  her 
patterns  together,  and  went  up  into  the 
attic.  We  all  understand  why  she  went. 
Apparently  the  fine  Red  Astra  eh  an  apples 
that  were  t<>  have  bought  daughter’s  Fall 
clothes  are  lying  under  the  trees  in  the 
orchard.  No  doubt  the  grocers  have  too 
many  early  apples.  We  hope  that  the  good 
lady  can  reach  down  into  the  old  trunk 
and  bring  up  the  light  overcoat  that 
father  never  liked  and  only  wore  two  or 
three  times.  It  would  cut  over  fairly 
well,  especially  if  father  was  a  big  man. 

The  Now  York  farmer  is  puzzled  to 
discover  the  great  crop  surplus  so  much 
commented  on  at  this  time  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  wonders  if  the  cause  is  a 
lack  of  demand,  due  to  the  strikers’ 
empty  poeketbooks  and  dull  industrial 
conditions.  The  floods  have  wiped  out 
the  hollows  in  the  late  potato  field,  and 
spoiled  much  of  the  early  crop.  1 1  is  hay 
is  poor,  and  his  oats,  though  a  good 
stand,  were  flattened  out  and  drenched 
until  they  could  scarcely  be  cut.  It  has 
not  been  corn  weather.  Even  the  bees 
seem  pressed  for  their  Winter  honey. 
There  is  nothing  much  to  sell  but  apples 
and  potatoes,  and  perhaps  cabbage,  for 
the  Fall  harvest.  But  people  tire  simply 
not  buying  these,  or  they  have  become 
economical  minded  and  are  making  a  lit¬ 
tle  go  a  long  way.  No  longer  will  the 
buying  public  consume  what  we  have 
been  calling  a  normal  crop.  Even  low 
prices  do  not  effect  much  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption.  and  they  lower  very  quickly 
when  sellers  attempt  to  force  the  market 
with  cut-under  competition. 

l.et  low  prices  do  with  us  what  they 
will,  nothing  can  rob  us  of  our  great, 
splendid  outdoors.  There  are  just  as 
many  chestnuts  as  there  ever  were,  and 
the  trees  are  hanging  full  of  hickories. 
We  have  some  watermelons  and  canta¬ 
loupes  to  look  forward  to.  and  if  those 
husky  sweet  potato  vines  fulfill  their 
promise  we  will  have  proved  that  you  can 
get  Nancy  Halls  as  far  North  as  Cent  nil  i 
New  York.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
this  among  Northerners  who  claim  to  j 
know,  but  the  crop  has  been  engineered  | 
by  skilled  Southern  bands,  and  certainly 
it  seems  1o  have  responded  in  kind,  for 
the  ridges  are  well  covered  with  the  vine¬ 
like  branches.  To  us  they  look  like 
morning-glory  vines  aud.  strange  to  say, 
the  sweet  potato  does  belong  to  the  morn¬ 
ing-glory  family. 

Another  stranger  in  our  garden  is  the 
okra  plant.  For  a  while  it  seemed  to 
feel  a  bit  doubtful  about  making  an  ef¬ 
fort.  but  finally  opened  up  a  great  yellow 
blossom  and  started  to  grow.  "Is  it 
something  to  eat?’*  was  asked  b.v  visitors, 
and  we  nodded  confidently.  There  came 
a  day  when  the  man  from  Florida  went 
out  into  the  garden  with  a  basin  and  it 
knife  and  brought  in  a  collection  of 
strange  pods  similar  to  the  milkweed  seed 
pod. 

"Now  the  best  way  yo’  can  cook  this.” 
he  said,  "is  to  get  your  bacon  fryin*  in 
the  pan  ;  about  two  slices  will  do.  Then 
yo’  wash  off  those  pods  aud  cut  'em  off  in 
slices.  I  don’t  know  how  yo’  all  will  like 
this — see  how  it’s  stringin’  up  a'ready — 
but  it  sure  makes  a  mighty  fine  dish  when 
it’s  cooked  right.  Now  yo’  just  take 
those  slices  and  puts  'em  right  in  with 
yo’  bacon,  and  then  po’  hot  water  over 
it.  That’s  the  way.  Now  in  about  10 
minutes  it  will  be  done.  T  know  yo’  all 
can  eat  it  if  it  ain't  too  slick.” 

\Yo  were  all  fairly  curioiis  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  slick.  The  juice  from  the 
okra  pods  acted  like-  starch  and  united 
with  tiie  hot  water  and  bacon  grease  to 
form  a  thin  gravy.  This  gravy  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  s. ringing 
down  from  the  spoon  as  it  was  lifted  from 
the  dish,  and  was  extremely  slippery.  A 
beginner  should,  by  all  means,  avoid  scru¬ 
tinizing  his  spoon  in  its  transit  from  dish 
to  mouth  until  he  gets  the  hr  hit.  And  a 
few  tomato  slices  added  in  the  cooking 
will  decrease  the  stringiness,  as  well  as 
Improve  the  flavor.  It  really  is  fine — if 
you  can  get  used  to  it. 

Never.  I  think,  have  the  children  been 
more  healthy  or  in  finer  spirits  than  this 
past  Summer.  Elsie  is  as  swift  of  foot 
as  a  young  deer,  and  many  are  the  lifts 
she  gives  me  at  the  wiping  of  dishes,  set¬ 
ting  table  or  mending  her  own  clothes, 
for  she  is  an  inveterate  seamstress.  Then, 
too.  she  is  accepted  as  second  mother  by 
the  philosophical  little  Jane  who,  by  the 
way.  is  little  no  longer,  and  insists  on 
being  called  her  own  name  instead  of 
"baby.”  You  can  find  them  now  squatted 
down  beside  the  house,  each  with  ;t  tame 
Red  pullet  under  the  left  arm.  Next  to 
the  children,  these  gentle  young  birds  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  about  the  best  crop  on  the 
farm.  The.  man  from  Florida  loves  to 
fuss  with  chickens.  The  curd  from  the 
sour  milk  makes  them  sturdy  and  large; 
they  have  had  nothing  else  but  cracked 
corn  and  raw  potatoes  stolen  from  the 
field,  but  they  scent  to  la1  extra  fine  in 
development.  Perhaps  the  earthworms 
and  bugs  picked  up  from  behind  the 
potato  digger  have  helped  to  balance  their 
ration. 

The  potato  field  will  soon  be  dug.  It  has 
beciv  the  most  grilling  selling  season  of  our 
'•ypelience.  Wc  read  iu  the  Spring  that 


New  York  was  planting  a  great  many 
carlies,  but  i(  almost  appears  as  if  the 
major  crop  is  being  dug  early  also.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  unrest  over  the  rapid  de¬ 
cline  of  prices,  and  people  who  have  pota¬ 
toes  with  dead  vines  are  getting  them  on 
the  market  without  delay.  And  it  is  re¬ 
markable  liow  much  of  the  May  planted 
percentage  is  being  got  out  at  this  time. 

Most  growers  made  the  mist  tike  of 
holding  off  last  year.  They  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Federal  crop  report,  which 
set  the  crop  estimate  at  a  surprisingly 
low  figure.  It  can  usually  be  counted  on 
that  when  the  yield  is  less  than  850, 000.- 
000  bushels  potatoes  will  he  dear,  and 
everyone  felt  that  if  the  report  was  cor¬ 
rect  he  was  fully  justified  in  putting  his 
stock  down  cellar.  Now.  with  the  August 
report  in  hand,  it  seems  that  there  will 
be  more  potatoes  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.  But  thinking  growers  will  do 
a  little  reporting  for  themselves  this 
time.  They  will  keep  an  eye  on  the 
amount  of  stock  being  laid  away  in  col¬ 
lars.  A  stampede  of  selling  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  means  that  ft  large  per¬ 
cent  of  the  supply  will  get  into  dealers’ 
warehouses,  and  dealers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  low  prices,  even  when 
they  have  little  invested.  It  is  notable 
how  few  farmers  realized  the  scarcity  of 
potatoes  iii  the  Fall  of  1010.  and  sold 
from  the  field  at  SO  cents  a  bushel.  It 
seems  almost  to  boil  down  into  a  matter 
of  psychology  at  times.  Just  now  every 
hit  of  potato  news  is  valuable,  and  there 
is  no  better  place  to  gel  such  information 
than  from  The  R.  n.-y.  Where  arc  the 

crop  reports  we  used  to  find  in  small  bits 
of  space  at  t he  foot  of  columns?  We  seem 
to  have  missed  them  lately.  If  one 
person  from  each  State  would  send  in  a 
record  of  prices  and  conditions  in  his 
locality  we  would  all  lie  better  able  to 
tell  how  things  are  going.  Lack  of  pro¬ 
per  information,  I  believe,  is  responsible 
for  most  of  our  mistakes.  And  we  can 
get  it  by  giving  it  ourselves. 

L  is  in  such  times  as  the  present  that 
i  lie  farmer  most  feels  his  independence, 
lie  does  not  have  to  break  up  house 


keeping  because  the  coal  has  given  out. 
and  if  the  trains  stop  running  for  a  little 
while  lie  might  even  be  benefited.  These 
are  the  ogres  that  squat  on  city  dwellers’ 
doorsteps.  His  sense  of  enjoyment  is  not 
blunted  by  repetition  —  he  can  get  as 
much  pleasure  from  his  music  and  his 
magazines  as  lie  has  capacity  for.  II is 
house  is  his  castle,  his  work  an  appetizer 
for  play.  Why  worry  about  prices? 

MRS.  K.  it.  UNGER. 


Helping  Dad  in  Haying 

The  hay  harvest  is  over  for  this  season, 
except  with  those  who  may  have  Alfalfa 
or  those  who  do  not  have  good  help.  The 
farmers  who  have  grown-up  sons  or  sons- 
in-law  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in 
proportion  to  the  inclination  these  sons 
and  sons-in-law  have  toward  helping  him 
in  the  hay  harvest.  For  the  son  who  has 
left  and  take  an  office  job  as  soon  as  he. 
was  old  enough,  it  is  a  tine  thing  to  help 
dad  during  vacation  with  a  few  loads  of 
hay  and  then  brag  to  all  his  city  friends 
that  he  worked  a  month  on  the  old  farm 
helping  get  in  the  hay.  Dad’s  version  of 
the  story  might  be  quite  different. 

Son  doesn’t  tell  you  that  he  rested  com¬ 
fortably  in  bed  while  dad  worked  from 
four  to  seven  iu  the  morning  doing  the 
chores.  And  then  dad  does  chores  again 
at  night,  while  son  nurses  his  blistered 
arms  and  hands  and  reads  a  story  maga¬ 
zine  while  dad  cocks  up  an  acre  of  clover 
hay  after  supper  Iu  the  forenoon  dad 
cultivates  corn  or  "bugs”  potatoes  while 
son  easily  rides  the  mowing  machine,  or 
else  sits  on  i lie  porch  reading  the  papers 
while  lie  waits  for  the  hay  to  dry. 

Now  the  lmy  is  dry.  S,.n  goes  out  with 
a  big  straw  hat,  a  silk  handkerchief  about 
bis  neck,  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  take  the  hardest  place  in  the 
field.  lie  will  probably  try  to  pitch  on 
and  toll  dad  to  take  it  easy  on  the  load. 
Son  pierces  the  bunch  of  hay  with  the 
fork  and  conveys  it  to  the  wagon  with 
great  energy.  The  bunch  is  l  kclv  to  fall 
to  pieces  as  it  Laves  son’s  fork.  So  dad 
gathers  it  tip  into  a  new  forkful  and 
places  it  on  tile  load  in  proper  position. 
If  dad  is  loading  on  the  front  of  the 
wagon,  son  is  quite  likely  to  pitch  on  at 
the  rear.  If  dad  were  pitching  on.  the 
forkfuls  would  he  laid  on  in  perfect  shape 
and  order.  It  is  the  difference  between 
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long  practice  on  dad’s  part  and  no  prac¬ 
tice  on  son’s  part. 

But  for  all  of  that,  dad  appreciates  the 
hell)  and  tolls  son  lie  is  doing  fine.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  father  probably  likes 
to  have  the  hoy  home  with  him  again, 
and  wonders  wherein  lie  failed  to  keep 
him  on  the  old  farm  in  the  first  place. 
Son  tells  with  modest  pride  that  he  pulls 
down  $15  a  day  in  the  city,  and  dad  con¬ 
fesses  that  farming  hasn’t  paid  so  well 
lately,  and  that  lie  made  a  net  income  of 
$1.75  per  day  for  the  last  year. 

As  the  harvest  progresses,  son’s  hands 
blister,  his  muscles  ache  aud  he  perspires 
profusely;  but  look  at  dad  his  muscles 
never  seem  to  tire,  his  tough  hands  never 
blister,  and  he  pitches  load  after  load  as 
just  part  of  an  ordinary  day’s  work.  The 
boy  has  been  brought  up  to  use  his  brain 
and  gets  $15  a  day*.  The  father  has 
trained  muscles  and  gets  $1.75  per  day. 

But  dad  is  proud  of  son.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  that.  Or,  if  you  do  forget  it.  listen  to 
what  mother  hears  after  the  sop  has  re¬ 
turned  to  bis  city  home  after  the  vacation 
has  ended.  And  son  is  proud  of  dad,  too. 
lie  likes  the  old  farm,  he  loves  his  father 
and  mother  who  have  toiled  there  so  many 
years.  lie  knows  that  dad  has  made  good 
in  farming,  and  that  competition  and 
conditions  have  prevented  motley  returns 
comparable  to  city  incomes.  And  as  son 
grows  older  and  gets  a  family  of  his  own. 
he  comes  to  realize  that  success  isn’t 
measured  by  so  much  wages  per  day.  and 
he  comes  to  see  that  maybe,  after  all.  dad 
has  done  much  ill  inking  and  lias  brought 
about  success,  with  mother’s  help,  on  the 
old  farm.  And  dad,  for  his  part,  forgets 
all  the  hard  days  in  the  harvest  fields, 
his  labors  and  disappointments,  and  says, 
if  you  ask  him,  that  he  has  done  it  all 
for  the  success  of  the  boy  who  comes  home 
at  vacation  time  to  help  in  the  haying. 
May  son  or  daughter  come  home  often  to 
cheer  father  and  mother  on  the  farm 
where  life  lias  lost  some  of  the  cheer  it 
had  when  the  children  were-  growing  up. 

It  doesn’t  matter  so  much  how  well 
son  d"es  in  the  hay  harvest  as  it.  does  how 
well  lie  sympathizes  with  dad’s  problems. 
Money  doesn’t  rnalter  so  much.  It  is  the 
loving  kindness  and  frequent  contact  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children  that  make  life 
on  the  old  farm  worth  while  after  the 
younger  generation  has  leFt  it. 

R.  F.  POI.LARD. 
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Is  your  gas  power  machinery  wasting  money 

that  could  be  saved  by  installing  them  ? 


Every  motor — whether  it  is  your  auto 
mobile,  tractor,  truck,  engine  or  pump — has 
three  vital  units.  They  are  the  piston  rings, 
pistons  and  pins.  It’s  the  condition  of  these 
three  units  which  determines  the  motor’s 
power  and  economy. 

If  they  are  worn,  full  power  and  economical 
operation  in  that  motor  are  impossible. 

Wear  in  these  three  units  many  times 
causes  farmers  to  sacrifice  a  good  car  or 
tractor  or  engine,  when,  if  they  had  renewed 
them,  the  machine  would  have  given  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  long  time  more. 

When  you  realize  the  load  these  three  units 


carry,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  they 
wear.  They  have  to  seal  the  combustion 
chamber,  withstand  the  force  of  every 
explosion  and  the  stopping  and  starting  of 
the  pistons  as  they  shoot  up  and  down 
their  cylinders.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
wear  and  when  they  do  the  motor  gets 
noisy  and  wasteful.  It  frequently  causes 
sacrifice  of  a  good  car  or  tractor  that  would 
have  given  much  longer  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  if  these  worn  parts  had  been  replaced. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet,  “To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power,”  which  explains  the  whole 
subject  of  motor  wear  and  its  correction. 
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McQuay-Norrjs  Manufacturing  Company,  St,  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Pistons  and  Pins 

McQuay-Norris  Wainwright 
Pistons  and  Pins — gray  iron 
pistons  as  light  in  weight  as 
safety  permits — specially  de¬ 
signed  for  replacements  — 
available  in  standard  sizes  and 
over-sizes  —  also  in  semi-fin¬ 
ished  form  75  -  thousandths 
over-size — pins  of  special  hard¬ 
ened  steel,  ground  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  accuracy. 


$125  \  — 

far  ring  eXflusi;e 

two  -  piece  de¬ 
sign  preventing  loss  of 
gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure 
at ;  J1  points  on  cylinder 
walls.  For  all  piston 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
Superoyf.  Each  ring 
packed  in  a  parchment 
container. 


$100 

Per  rirue 


Supercyt-  Keeps 
lubricating  oil 
out  of  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  Collects 
excess  oil  on  each  down 
stroke  of  piston  and 
empties  on  each  up 
stroke,  which  ordinary 
grooved  rings  cannot 
do.  Each  ring  packed 
in  a  parchment  con¬ 
tainer. 


Cfif  JIFFY -  CRIP 

— a  one  -  piece 
Per  rim:  ring.  Non- 
butting  joint,  which 
•  ,n  be  fitted  closer 
than  ordinary  step  cut 
—  velvet  finish  — 
quick  seating.  "Seats 
in  a  jiffy."  To  keep 
them  clean  and  free 
from  rust,  each  ring  is 
packed  in  an  individual 
glassine  envelope. 


Snap  — of  the  highest 
d;_„,  grade.  Raised 
Kln8®  above  the 
average  by  McQuay- 
Norns  manufacturing 
methods.  Their  use 
insures  all  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  possible  for  you  to 
get  from  a  plain  snap 
ring.  They  arc  packed 
twetve  rings  to  the  car¬ 
ton  and  rolled  In  waxed 
paper. 
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Tomatoes  in  Winter  Guise 

Tomatoes  stand  first  in  number  of  jars 
on  my  table  of  canned  products,  and  there 
is  always  a  good  variety  of  relishes,  cat¬ 
sups  and  sauces.  Among  these  there,  arc 
some  “originals,"  and  others  that  are  un¬ 
usual,  and  some  proved  great  favorites. 

Tomato  pulp  is  economical  of  jars  and 
very  convenient  for  cream  soups,  spa¬ 
ghetti.  and  for  a  sauce  with  meat  loaf. 
Wash  one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  slice 
or  chop  coarsely,  adding  two  or  three  pep¬ 
per  chopped  with  I  lie  seeds,  and  two 
tablespoons  of  salt.  1  vary  the  seasoning 
by  sometimes  using  a  few  onions,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fresh  sweet  herbs,  a  tablespoon  of 
“poultry  seasoning"  or  a  very  little  curry 
powder.  Simmer  for  an  hour,  stirring 
often  ;  then  put  it  through  a  colander  or 
vegetable  press  and  cook  it  down  until  it 
is  no  longer  watery.  Can  in  hot,  steril¬ 
ized  jars. 

For  chopping  tomatoes,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  as  convenient  as  that  old-fashioned 
device,  a  small,  sharp-edged  tin  can  (I 
use  a  linking  powder  can),  with  a  few 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom.  This  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  granite 
saucepan  or  a  mixing  bowl.  Tomatoes  are 
too  wet  and  “messy"  for  the  food  chopper. 

Red  Sauce. — Twelve  ripe  tomatoes,  two 
large  onions,  one  hot  pepper,  two  mips  of 
vinegar,  1)4  tablespoon  of  salt,  six  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar;  boil  one  hour,  sift  and 
boil  until  thick.  This  is  a  capital  dress¬ 
ing  for  clam  or  oyster  cocktails,  or  to 
serve  with  fish  or  cold  meats. 

Spiced  Chili  Sauce. — Fifteen  ripe  to¬ 
matoes;  scald,  peel  and  chop  with  two 
ripe  peppers  and  one  large  onion:  add  one 
tablespoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger, 
cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon,  one  nut¬ 
meg.  two  mips  of  vinegar.  Simmer  45 
minutes,  and  bottle  or  can  while  hot. 
This  is  our  favorite  with  baked  beans. 

Tomato  Butter. — Niue  pounds  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  three  cups  of 
vinegar,  three  tablespoons  of  mixed 
spices.  Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes  an’ 
slice  thin;  boil  all  until  thick,  stirring 
frequently.  Brown  sugar  gives  a  dirim¬ 
ent  and  richer  flavor.  This  is  the  chil¬ 
dren's  favorite. 

Chutney  with  Mint. — One-fourth  pound 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  1  lb.  of  tart  apples, 
three  large  peppers.  10  small  onions,  one 
and  one-third  cups  of  raisins,  one-half  cup 
of  mint  leaves,  all  chopped  fine.  Add 
two  cups  of  sugar,  two  teaspoons  of  dry 
mustard,  two  teaspoons  of  salt  and  three 
cups  of  vinegar  which  lias  been  scalded 
and  cooled.  Mix  thoroughly  and  can 
cold.  This  sauce  retains  its  delicious, 
fre-h  flavor  indefinitely. 

Cooked  Clmtnoy. — Six  large,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  six  tart  apples,  two  cups  of  mixed 
dried  fruits — figs,  dates,  raisins  and  cur¬ 
rants  may  he  used — one  onion,  grated, 
one  teaspoon  of  ground  ginger,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  cayenne,  one  tablespoon  of 
salt,  one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one 
pint  of  vinegar.  Chop  tin-  fruit,  add  the 
other  ingredients,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 
When  cold,  bottle  and  seal. 

Tomato  Relish. — Fifteen  ripe  tomatoes, 
six  sour  apples  and  five  onions,  all  peeled 
and  chopped  line  with  three  green  pep¬ 
pers.  Add  two  tablespoons  of  salt,  one 
cup  of  vinegar  and  cayenne  to  taste;  sim¬ 
mer  gently  1%  hours.  Can  while  hot. 
This  is  excellent  as  a  general  relish. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLUREN. 


now  aia  your  neignbors 
last  bargain  tire  turn  out 


^^lROBABLYyou  know 

la  IfPyil  at  ^east  one  car-owner 
Kg!!  who  is  always  on 

the  look-out  for  the 
cheapest  tires  he  can 
find.  He  likes  to  get  them  by  mail 
or  at  a  sale  or  at  some  place 
where  they  have  big  red  bargain 
signs  over  the  door. 

It  would  be  fine  if  he  could 
get  “the  edge”  in  every  tire 
trade. 

But  the  dealer  can’t  afford  to 
let  him  have  it. 


A  good  tire.  The  dealer  has 
no  desire  to  trade  you  into  a 
larger  profit  for  himself. 

An  out-in-the-open  tire.  The 
dealer  sells  you  confidence,  not  / 
price.  He  wants  you  satisfied  / 
with  performance  and  value.  /  i 
The  only  way  he  knows  to  / 
get  your  business  is  to  de¬ 
serve  it. 

This  is  the  “Usco” 
idea. 


tax 
charged 

on  this 

30x3% 


Compared  with 
the  ten  -  minute 
thrill  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  appeal, 
the  “Usco”  , 

is  just  plain  / 

common-  / 
sense.  / 


Even  if  a  man  saw  any  slight 
percentage  in  tire  shopping  at 
all  —  it  disappeared  when  the 
“Usco”  brought  the  price  down. 

A  standard  product — and  the 
dealer  sells  it  with  pride. 


United  States  Tires 

•re  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.Tire  Co. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  |p  Rubber  Company 

Fifty-three  The  Oldest  and  Largest  Two  hundred  and 


Methods  of  Fly  Control 

I  would  like  to  relate  my  experience  in 
getting  rid  of  house  flies  for  the  beuefit 
of  Mrs.  M.  O.  of  Connecticut  ami  others. 
I  have  not  used  sticky  fly  paper  or  poison 
for  three  years,  nor  bought  a  swatter  in 
two.  though  I  still  use  one  for  the  un¬ 
lucky  fly  that  will  occasionally  find  his 
way  iu. 

To  begin  with,  husband  sprays  the 
cows,  keeps  the  mauure  hauled  away,  and 
has  lime  sprinkled  on  stable  floors,  so 
they  have  no  breeding  places  at  the  barns. 
We  have  the  old-fashioned  outdoor  closet, 
and  this  demands  extra  care.  T  use  lime 
and  dry  flttet  Or  dirt  from  the  road.  If 
iu  spite  of  this  it  becomes  in  the  least 
odoriferous,  I  use  kerosene  or  a  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  as  needed. 

I  have  a  drain  from  my  kitchen  sink 
that  is  tiled  only  as  far  as  the  pasture 
lane,  about  two  rods  from  tuy  kitchen 
door,  and  it  is  this  outlet  that  has  to  be 
watched  most  closely.  I  sprinkle  lime 
twice  a  week  and  every  other  day  pour  a 
cupful  of  kerosene  down  the  pipes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  This  also 
keeps  down  the  mosquitoes. 

I  use  a  sink  strainer,  so  that  no  crumbs 
or  particles  of  food  arc  carried  out.  and 
never  throw  crumbs  or  garbage  of  any 
kind  in  the  yard.  I  have  over  ICO  liens 
that  are  nut  yarded,  but  am  not  bothered 
much  with  them,  for  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  pick  up  around  the  house. 

I  have  flowers  every  where.  The  choic¬ 
est  kinds  I  have  put  lS-in.  chicken  wire 
around,  but  Cosmos,  marigold.  Zinnia, 
etc.,  never  suffer  from  the  depredations  of 
my  hens — Plymouth  Rock.  This  really 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  any  house¬ 
wife  can  adopt  my  methods,  and  not  in 
one  year,  may  be.  but  in  two  or  three, 
she  will  find  hoi  premises  rid  of  the  pes¬ 
tiferous  fly.  You  must  have  for  watch¬ 
word.  “  Internal  vigilance.”  MBS.  H..t. 


Factories 


Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


thirty-five  Branches 


Miller-Drip-Edge  Your  Roof 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent,  on 
all  standard  water  or  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  We  pay  freight  to  your 
R.  R.  station  and  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction. 

Save  yourself  money  on  plumbing 
supplies,  water  systems,  gasoline  \ 
engines,  roofing  pulleys,  belting 
and  machine  tools.  We  save  money 
by  cutting  out  middlemen  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 

Get  our  catalog  and  o rices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y, 


cooping  on  first  lave-ir 
of  composition  shingles 


CROSS'  y>:> i  / 

SECTION  ' 

of  have  ^  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edi.e,  a  Galvanised  Strip,  Neatly  Capa 
Eave  and  Gable  Edges  of  Composition  Shingles  and 
Roofing  Forma  Slid,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water,  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders  Permits  Have-  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Hails.  Used  by 
Hundreds  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  ts  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  31*  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  i  GLEASON,  !>lv.  1  -  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— *500— $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5 Vi%,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  S400, 000  Surplus  SI  1 0, 000 


arvesTERS 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

At  Small  Cost  with 
WILSON  S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

A  Prom  l  to  40  H.  t’ 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


_  Also  Bone 

||jwp.  Cotters,  hand  and  power. 

for  the  poultrymen  :  grit  and 
Jh  shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills. 
^ m  family  grist  mills,  svrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Wilson  Bros..  Cox  15  Easton. Pa. 


Readers  who  have  not  received  Tin 
Rural  New-Yorkeb  Annual  Index  and 
wish  a  copy  will  lie  supplied  by  address¬ 
ing  The.  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


Made  for  ALL  cars.  Send  (or  estimate. 
State  Name  and  Year  ol  car.  j-v  rn 
Tliis  Ford  Top  and  back  curtain  *  «*)v 
COMfORT  AUTO  TOP  CO..  Dept.  J 
1621  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Penn*. 


Const  mid  Intnnd.  Catalog  shows  innp,  fully  deesnin- 
moncy-malilng  farms  (Urn out  entire  state'  uigtiy  wit ii 
-jeek.  tool?,  ci ops;  prices.  $1,000  up;  terms  .ti  ninpv, l 
FREE  copy.  Wtite  today  SEW  JERSEY  Fa  KM  w.E.MY 

303RX  *.  C.  Trust  Itiq  .  Philadelphia,  r«..  <r  1513*  Itisnir  Si.  N  v  n 


\ 
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now,  and  it  is  so  interesting  to  see  the  He  lias  loved  him  all  the  time,  of  course, 
tendency  which  all  normal  boys  seem  to  now  he  is  his  chum.  The  next  few  years 
have  at  about  that  age — of  turning  their  will  he  the  most  impressionable  of  the 
affection  to  their  father.  From  mother's  hoy’s  life.  The  father  can  lot  the  old 
boy  be  becomes  father's  boy.  Itis  choice  pals  go  for  a  while  and  go  walking  and 
is  to  go  around  with  the  l’arson  all  the  swimming  and  fishing  with  his  buy.  How 
time.  He  is  always  ready  to  jump  and  much  the  Parson  has  enjoyed  this  hoy. 
run  for  any  errand.  When  he  goes  up  to  particularly  this  Summer!  He  is  a  very 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Free  St  pper. — The  ladies  at  oue  of  it  or  shovel  it.  Now  we  have  shaken  out 
the  missions  have  long  wanted  to  give  a  all  the  hay  possible,  ami  carted  it  off 
church  supper.  The  Parson  has  not  on-  for  bedding.  Of  course,  the  big  city  dealer 
coil  raged  it:  he  remembers  how  much  it  uses  only  hay.  but  ho  has  so  much  that 
cost  him  to  go  to  the  last  supper  he  at-  it  keeps  much  easier  than  a  small  farm- 
tended.  It  cost  him  $2.40  to  gel  into  the  house  lot.  We  can  hardly  follow  their 

door  at  all.  Now  how  is  a  poor  family  example.  Who  has  had  experience  with 

with  a  large  number  of  children  going  to  just  meadow  hay.  and  how  thick  do  they 
such  church  suppers?  Ho  simply  doesn’t  put  it  around  the  ice,  as  well  as  on  top? 
go.  Those  people  out  in  the  highways  Another  thing  has  bothered  terribly  this 
and  hedges  had  to  bo  compelled  to  come  year — the  cakes  sticking  together.  Tt  is 
in.  because  they  couldn’t  possibly  believe  terribly  hard  getting  the. ice  out  without 
thee  was  a  free  supper.  They  never  breaking  it  all  up.  We  put  nothing  be- 

heard  of  such  a  thing  .  How  many  have?  tween  the  cakes,  and  often  did  not  overlap 

Of  course,  it  isn’t  really  a  free  supper —  the  cakes — one  right  on  top  the  other, 
sort  of  a  conscience  supper.  Hut  the  Was  this  the  trouble?  Tt  was  thawing 

large  families  with  many  children  can  when  most  of  it  was  put  in.  too.  Would 

come  if  they  want  to,  and  no  one  need  that  have  made  the  trouble?  Besides  the 
stay  away  for  the  money.  We  are  going  ice  box,  we  make  the  three-gallon  freezer 
to  have  cold  sliced  corn  beef  and  potato  of  ice  cream  from  two  to  five  times  a 

salad  and  homemade  bread  and  rolls  and  week.  But  I  guess  the  ice  will  last  (ill 

cake  and  ice  cream  and  coffee  and  corn  September. 

on  the  cob.  Tite  Barn  Floor. — Our  last  job  has 

The  Old  Ford. — As  the  Parson  men-  been  concreting  the  barn  Hour.  The  boys 
tinned  last  time.  Old  Daredevil  is  again  are  at  il  as  the  Parson  writes.  As  soon 
on  the  road,  and  has  even  been  to  church,  as  that  strip  is  done,  they  are  all  going 
though  it  was  never  expected  again,  in  swimming  just  before  dinner.  Little 
Shelley  has  had  a  great  time  stripping  the  Ta  has  got  a  bathing  suit.  too.  and  he  is 
old  car  down.  All  the  mudguards  and  going  in  with  them.  He  won't  be  a  baby 
the  running  boards  gone,  ami  n<>  wind  much  longer  ;  he  seems  so  old  this  Summer, 
shield  of  any  kind.  The  seat  is  notched  We  haven’t  roughened  the  barn  floor 
so  that  it  tits  several  inches  right  down  much — not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  we  ought 
in  the  frame.  It  is  tipped  back  so  as  to  to.  but  I  hardly  think  the  horse  will  slip 
ride  easier,  with  a  strip  l^xlKs  in.  run  on  it.  There  is  very  little  grade  going 
along  under  the  front  of  it.  The  business  into  the  floor.  We  left  a  part  of  it 
body  is  still  on  the  hack,  though  it  had  planked,  so  that  we  could  fasten  down  a 
to  be  cut  back  somewhat  to  let  the  seat  thrasher  or  corn  cutter.  We  mixed  the 
tip  back.  The  gasoline  tank  goes  right  cement  three  to  one.  We  have  tried  four 
in  back  of  the  seat,  and  the  pipe  leading  to  one  for  such  work,  hut  it  does  not  seem 
to  the  carburetor  had  to  be  lengthened  out  to  be  quite  strong  enough, 
two  feet.  This  cost  40c.  All  the  braces  Little  Ct.ossie, — He  isn't  little  any 
holding  the  mudguards,  etc.,  were  cut  off  more,  but  really  quite  a  boy;  he  is  12 
with  a  back  saw  close  to  the  frame.  The 
differential  had  to  be  fixed  up.  Shelley 
did  all  flic  work  on  this,  as  on  the  whole 
car,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  was  not  over  $5.  The  old  boat  would 
really  bring  about  twice  as  much  as  be¬ 
fore  if  we  wanted  to  sell.  Of  course, 

•  me  has  to  look  out  for  rain  and  mud 
with  such  a  car.  but  for  running  around 
in  town  and  going  over  the  hills  down 
country,  it  is  great.  Shelley  took  an 
•SO-mile  run  the  other  day.  and  it  went 
1  .e  a  bird.  The  Parson  never  supposed 
the  old  ear  would  come  back  again  like 
this.  It  is  11  years  since  it  first  hit  the 
road. 

The  Steering  Hear. — It  seemed  to  be 
the  worst  job  to  lower  the  steering  wheel, 
but  this  did  not  prove  bad  at  all.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  the  end  down  under  the 
hood  is  to  loosen  the  nut  on  the  holt, 
when  you  take  out  bolts  from  the  dasher 
and  lower  the  ease.  It  will  draw  away 
from  the  dash.  Here  you  can  fill  in  with 
an  inch  board  and  then  a  piece  of  clap¬ 
board  will  just  bring  it  right:  then  holt 
the  whole  thing,  board  and  clapboard  and 
dash  together.  The  steering  gear  in  the 
old  Ford  has  not  been  in  as  good  shape 
for  years  as  it  is  now.  Shelley  and 
George  will  both  be  going  into  high  school 
this  Fall,  and  they  will  have  a  great  time 
going  in  rhis  old  car.  George  will  take 
an  agricultural  course  and  Shelley  take 
a  post-graduate  course — largely  of  music 
and  harmony.  Shelley  is  now  going  to 
business  college,  taking  a  course  in  type¬ 
writing.  It  seems  to  the  Parson  that 
everyone  nowadays  ought  to  know  how  to 
typewrite,  and  to  do  it  well  and  rapidly. 

Shelley  is  taking  up  tlm  three-finger 
method.  The  Parson  has  had  the  one- 
finger  method,  which  really  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

New  Machine. — The  Parson  I 
get  a  new  machine  for  this  practici 
or  else  hire  one.  and  it  seemed  be 
buy  one.  The  one  we  had  had  been 
for  about  20  years,  and  while  not 
out  yet.  is  sadly  out  of  date.  \ 
what  is  called  a  ‘'rebuilt"  maehi 
$(>0,  and  it  seems  to  he  a  fine  one 
thing  does  nice  work  with  varim 
innumerable  kinds  of  adjustments 
quite  beyond  the  Parson's  compreln 

Salads. — We  have  had  many 


quick  boy.  sharp  as  you  please,  and  has 
a  job  all  done  and  is  taking  a  turn  on 
his  bike  thingumajig  before  you  thought 
lie  had  tile  job  begun. 

The  Orchestra. — Well,  the  family  or¬ 
chestra  is  coming  on.  Sis  has  begun  to 
(Continued  on  Page  104“») 


bed  he  turns  around  on  the  stairway  and 
asks:  "Can’t,  you  COine  up  pretty  soon, 
papa?”  We  were  away  last  night.  "I 
sat  up  looking  and  looking  for  you,”  he 
said  ibis  morning.  “But  I  couldn't  keep 
awake  any  longer.”  That  is  the  age  when 
a  father  begins  to  chum  with  his  boy. 


Why  Not  Now? 


You  and  your  family  want  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  that  the  city  family 
enjoys,  but  a  taste  of  city  life  is  more  apt  than  not  to  confirm  your  conviction 
that,  life  on  the  farm  makes  for  greater  happiness. 

You  have  your  automobile — your  tractor — your  modern  equipped  barns  and 
necessary  farm  machinery  to  do  your  work  easily  and  quickly  but  unless  you 
provide  the  advantages  of  electricity  you  are  missing  the  most  needed  develop¬ 
ment  available  to  the  American  farmer  today.  Sooner  or  later  you  are  going 
to  realize  its  vital  importance. 

WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  is  now  available — the  same  de¬ 
pendable,  electric  light  and  power  facilities  your  city  neighbor  enjoys.  With 
it  you  can  forever  discard  the  fussy,  mussy,  dangerous  oil  lamps  and  lanterns. 
You  can  provide  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  bright,  white,  steady  light  for  every 
room  in  the  home,  in  the  bams  and  out-buildings  and  in  the  yards. 

And,  as  important  as  bright  cheery  lights,  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified 
Electric  Service  provides  power  which  lightens  the  labors  of  mother.  She  can 
iron  in  a  cool  room  with  an  electrically  heated  iron.  She  can  have  an  electric 
washer  and  save  untold  time  and  drudgery.  She  can  have  running  water  in 
kitchen  and  bathroom.  It  can  be  used  for  cleaning,  churning  and  separating, 
running  milking  machines,  turning  grindstones  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Why  not  investigate  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  now? 
There’s  a  painstaking,  conscientious  WILLYS  LIGHT  dealer-expert  near  you 
who  will  give  you  a  demonstration  on  your  farm  without  obligation  and  Free 
estimate  of  equipment  and  installation  suited  to  your  requirements.  The  cost 
is  amazingly  low  and  easy  terms  of  payment  can  be  arranged  to  suit  you. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  of  full  particulars.  Address  Dept.  306 . 

See  Willy  a  Light  Certified  Electric  Service 
at  your  State  and  County  Fair 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

k  The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

I  Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems. 


Any  woman  can  net  a  big  days’ 
washing  finished  way  before  noon 
by  using  a  power  washer  operated 
with  WILL  YS  LIGHT  Certified 
Electric  Service. 


WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified 
Electric  Servite  presides  clear,  pure 
water  continuously  for  the  stock 
without  any  labor  or  wasting  a 
a  minute  of  your  time. 


|w'"v  / ft.  vs  St  I A’/wV/Z/.V//* 


and  Up 


There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs 
— as  much  or  as  little  power  as 
you  may  require  and  terms  of 
payment  you  can  afford. 


Power  and  Light  with  the  Quiet  Knight 
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Examinations  for  State  Troopers 

I  wish  to  rofoivn  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Slate  police,  and  believe  that 
you  can  help  me  out.  If  you  can  answer  I 
the  following  questions  for  me  I  would  j 
certainly  appreciate  it: 

a — How  rigid  is  the  physical  exarainn- 
t  ion  ? 

b — What  is  the  mental  examination?  j 
c—  Will  full  qualification  admit,  all 
candidates?  | 

d — I  low  rigid  is  the  horsemanship  re¬ 
quirement  V 

e — What  is  the  pay? 
f — Are  examining  authorities  in  New 
York  City,  or  must  candidate  go  to  Al¬ 
bany  for  same?  T.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Examinations  for  State  troopers  are 
held  twice  a  year,  usually  at  Albany,  but 
sometimes  at  the  different  barracks.  An 
application  blank  may  be  obtained  from 
George  F.  Dutton,  Deputy,  at  Albany. 
The  physical  examination  is  about  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  army — more 
severe  if  anything.  As  for  the  written 
examination,  any  bright  man  of  ordinary 
education  ought,  to  be  able  to  pass,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  good  knowledge  of  a  horse. 
There  is  a  memory  test  and  also  what  is 
known  as  a  psychological  test.  Candi¬ 
dates  who  pass  and  are  accepted  arc  paid 
$75  per  month  and  equipment  and  main¬ 
tenance.  They  receive  $5  per  month  in¬ 
crease  for  each  re-enlistment.  There  is 
some  curiosity  regarding  the  psychological 
test  noted  above.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one 
such  test.  There  is  a  time  limit  of  three 
minutes  given  for  making  this  out.  The 
object  is  to  mix  up  the  questions  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  think  rapidly  and  ' 
clearly : 


PSYCUIO LOG  It  AL  TEST — STATE  TROOPERS 


With  your  pencil  cross  out  all  the  fives 
except  the  first  and  last  one  54275385- 
10552565  and  underline  the  shortest  of 
these  three  words:  Horse.  Mule,  Don¬ 
key.  If  the  Fourth  of  .Tilly  comes  in 

Winter,  make  a  cross  right  here . 

but  if  not,  pass  on  to  the  next  question 

and  tell  who  discovered  America . 

If  you  think  an  apple  is  a  vegetable, 

make  a  circle  right  here . hut  if  you  ! 

are  sure  it  is  a  fruit,  don’t  make  any 
mark  here.  .....  Draw  a  square  around 
this  word  jdog]  and  give  the  wrong  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  :  How  many  legs 
has  the  dog  you  just  drew  the  square 

around? .  Write  the  opposite  of 

these  words:  Boy . hard . idle 

. slow . sweet . smiling 


......  ripe . heavy . extrav¬ 
agant  . guilty . course . 

In  the  following  row  of  letters  cross  out 
the  letter  just  after  E  and  draw  a  line 
under  the  second  letter  after  K  and  a 
circle  around  the  first  and  last  letters: 
ABCDKFGHI.TKLMNXYZ.  If  Tues¬ 
day  comes  after  Monday  make  two 
crosses  here . but  if  not.  make  a  cir¬ 


cle  here .  Give  the  right  answer  to 

this  question:  Can  a  horse  swim? . 

and  repeat  your  answer  here . 

Write  Yes.  no  matter  whether  Albany  is 


the  largest,  city  in  the  State  or  not . 

and  then  a  wrong  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States?...:..  Write  the  masculine  of 


these  :  Princess . Cow . Aunt. . 


_ Goose .  Write  the  first  letter 


of  your  first  name  and  the  last  letter  of 
your  last  name  at  the  end  of  this 


lino 


Killing  Skunks 

Am  I  breaking  the  law  by  killing 
skunks  in  my  ben  coop?  I  have  caught 
three,  and  fixed  them  with  a  club  each 
time;  came  upon  them  unaware  that  they 
were  around.  They  have  killed  about  200 
chicks  for  me.  My  neighbors  say  it  is 
against  the  law  to  kill  any  fur  bearing 
animal  out  of  season.  R.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  several  questions  much 
like  this,  and  in  order  to  be  sure  about 
it  the  case  was  referred  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission.  This  is  the  report : 

The  law  provides  that  skunks  which 
are  injuring  property  or  are  becoming  a 
nuisance  may  be  taken  at  any  time  or  in 
any  manner,  but  t ho  skunk  or  any  part 
thereof  so  taken  shall  not  be  possessed, 
bought,  sold  or  trafficked  in;  in  other 
words,  that  your  correspondent  may  take 
any  means  to  prevent  the  injury  to  his 
chickens  by  skunks,  but  shall  not  make 
the  killing  of  the  animals  a  source  of 
profit. 

Thus  a  New  York  chicken  man  is  not 
expected  t<>  stand  still,  with  folded  hands, 
when  Mr.  Skunk  wants  a  chicken  dinner. 
He  may  kill  the  skunk.  The  law  says  he 
may  not  make  such  killing  “a  source  of 
profit.”  but  we  advise  planting  tlu*  skunk 
beside  some  vigorous  apple  or  peach  tree. 
That  will  attend  to  the  “profit”  part 
of  it. 


lllWflU 
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The  IDEAL  FAMILY  CAR 


fort  equalled  only  by  cars  of  longer  wheel¬ 
base  and  much  higher  price. 

The  2  7 -brake  horsepower  motor  carries 
you  more  miles  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
car.  Owners  average  25  miles  and  more  to 
a  gallon,  and  repair  costs  are  surprisingly 
low. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  another  car 
before  you  see  the  Overland  Sedan. 


npHE  wonderful  dependability  of  the 
Overland  Sedan  makes  it  the  ideal 
car  for  the  American  farm. 

Every  riding  and  driving  convenience  is 
yours  in  this  beautiful  car.  It  comes 
completely  equipped  with  electric  starter, 
lights,  battery,  demountable  rims  and 
regular  three-speed  transmission. 

Triplex  Springs  swing  you  over  the  rutted 
road  or  smooth  macadam  in  a  riding  com- 


SEDAN 


TOURING 

$550 


EIGHTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  wrill  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


Greatest  Agricultural  Exposition 
of  the  East 

Live  Stock  Premiums  -  $60, 


Modern  Sanitary  Buildings  for  the  protection  of 
valuable  stock.  New  Sheep  and  Swine  build¬ 
ing  to  be  opened  this  year.  Excellent  shipping 
facilities.  New  Cattle  Judging  Pavilion. 

Horse  Show  exhibitors  will  appreciate  the 
enlarged  show  ring,  with  splendid  footing.  All 
stables  fireproof. 

Greatest,  attractions  in  the  land,  including 
Grand  Circuit  horse  racing,  automobile  racing, 
band  concerts. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Write  Secretary  State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


SYRACUSE 

Sept.  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1922 


Postoffioe 


State  . 
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If  you  keep  only  ten  ov  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  halance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3*th  Si  ,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  •  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  26,  1922 


Market  News  an 


P 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  l  IT Y-EN  DICOTT  MARK  RTS 
Hamburg,  lb..  ISc;  boneless  voasrs,  lb., 
s  to  20c :  kettle  roasts.  Il>..  8  to  14  :  por- 
terbouse  steak,  lb..  25e ;  round  steak,  lb.. 
22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  20  ro  .‘lot*; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25e;  sausage,  lb..  18c; 
salt  pork,  lb..  18c;  pork  chops,  lb..  20c ; 
pork  loin.  lb..  27c;  sliced  ham.  Ib..  20  to 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  25c;  veal  loaf.  lb.. 
25c ;  pigs.  *5  w  eeks.  each,  $G. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  28c:  old 
roosters-,  lb,.  25c;  geese,  ducks,  lb..  20c; 
broilers,  lb..  35c;  chicks,  each.  15c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb..  38c; 
fowls.  24c;  geese,  ducks,  lb..  32c;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb..  40c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown.  33c;  or¬ 
dinary.  21c;  duck  eggs,  38c;  milk.  qt.. 
Do;  buttermilk  and  skitu-millc.  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qf.,  75c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints.  43c ;  best,  dairy,  1b.,  43c;  cheese, 
cream,  lb.,  2.8c;  skim,  ilc;  cottage  cheese, 
roll,  5c;  oimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled.  lb.,  (5c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c:  new  maple  syrup,  gal,,  $1.75  to 
$2;  clover  honey,  card,  23c;  apple  vine¬ 
gar,  gal..  45c. 

Long  blackberries,  qt..  25c ;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  20c;  red  raspberries,  qt..  32c; 
blackberries,  •  Iqf.,  18c;  Oo.umbias,  qt., 
28c:  cherries,  sour,  qt..  15c;  currants. 
15c;  apples,  qt.,  5c. 

Peers,  bunch,  5c;  beans,  lb..  Sc;  celery, 
12LjC ;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  4c:  carrots, 
bunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  per  100,  00c; 
greens,  peck.  15c;  horseradish,  bottle. 
lOt  :  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  Boston.  Sc; 
onions,  lb.,  8c;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c; 
potatoes,  new,  peck.  35c;  peas,  2  qts.. 
17c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5e :  radishes,  bunch. 
5c;  sweet  corn.  214e;  spinach,  peck.  15c; 
string  beans,  qt..  Gc ;  rutabagas,  bunch, 
7c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  23  to  25c; 
broilers,  !h..  22  to  30c;  fowls,  lb..  23  to 
28c:  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45  to  50c ; 
broilers,  lb..  40  to  60c;  fowls.  35  to  45o; 
geese.  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb..  25c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c-;  eggs.  32  to  38c; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  45c. 

*  Apples  lui.,  50c  to  $2:  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries.  crate ._  $7;  black  raspberries,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5:  currants,  qt..  10c;  huckle¬ 
berries.  crate.  $7 :  long  blackberries, 
crate.  $8  :  pears,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $2;  peaches, 
bn.,  $2.50;  plums,  1m.,  $2  to  $5, 

Beans,  Italian,  bn.,  $3;  beets,  doss, 
bunc-hes,  40  to  50c;  per  bu..  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  beads,  50  to  00c:  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50c  ro  81;  eggplant,  each.  20  to  25c;  en¬ 
dive.  doz.  heads,  50c;  green  peppers,  bu.. 
$2  to  $3:  garlic,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
per  doz..  50c;  Boston,  per  doz..  50  to  75c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  dry.  per 
bu..  82  to  $2.50;  new  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to 
81.25:  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c; 
romaine.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to_30c:  Summer  squash, 
tier  doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  string  beans,  bu.. 
81.75;  wax  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
tomatoes,  qt..  20c;  per  bu..  $4,50  to 
$5.50 :  turnips,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $2,50;  corn,  per 
doz.  8  m  30c;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.50. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$17:  No.  3.  $15;  Timothy,  ton.  $20; 
straw.  $1G  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef.  T-arcass.  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  19  to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  28  ro  30c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12e;  veai,  lb..  1* 
to  1  Sc. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lh„  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb..  25  to  27o :  roosters,  old,  lb..  13 

•  o  15c:  guinea  fowls,  each,  45  to  55c; 
ducks.  Ib.,  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb..  IS  to 
20c;  turkeys,  lb..  30  to  40e ;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  18c;  eggs.  28  to  30c;  butter, 
country,  crock.  ]b..  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  45c;  per 
bu  .  50c  to  $1 ;  currants,  red.  Ib..  10  to 
12c:  black,  lb..  18  to  20c;  gooseberries, 
lb..  5  to  Gc ;  peaches,  basket.  40  to  75c; 
pears.  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  75c;  plums, 
basket,  50  to  75c;  Lawton  berries,  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6;  raspberries,  purple,  crate. 
83.50  to  $4;  red  raspberries,  crate.  $7  to 
$7.50:  black.  $3.50  to  $4.50;  cantaloupes, 
doz..  $3  to  $4;  watermelons,  each,  35 
to  40e. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  45c;  beans,  wax,  basket.  50 
to  GOc :  green,  basket.  50  to  00c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz..  40  to  60c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c;  c-elery.  doz.  bunches, 

75  to  90c:  green  peppers,  l  l-qt.  basket, 
75c  to  $1.25:  lettuce,  good,  doz.  heads.  25 
to  40c;  head  lettuce.  50  to  Got*;  mint, 
green,  doz.  buuclies,  20  to  26c;  onions, 
bu..  $L50  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches.  20 
in  25c:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  sweet 
corn.  doz.  ears,  30  to  35c;  seconds,  doz. 
ears.  15  to  20c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz., 

35  to  40c;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket.  81.50 
$1.75;  per  peek.  $1.  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
basket.  50  to  75c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $8:  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
kidney  and  white  kidney,  $8;  pea.  87.50: 


yellow  eye.  $S ;  medium,  $7.50;  im¬ 
perials.  $G. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers,  Ib..  Sc;  No.  N.  7c; 
•  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  8c;  No.  2,  7c; 

bulls  and  stags,  lli.,  5c;  horsebidcs.  each, 

.  $2  to  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c  to  $1  ; 

■  calf.  No.  1.  8  to  15c:  No.  2.  12c;  fleece, 
lb..  32  to  34c;  unwashed  medium.  30  to 

1  32c. 

Wheat.  Winter,  old,  $1  ;  new.  bu..  90c ; 

■  corn.  bu..  70  to  72c;  oats.  44c:  rye,  05c; 
lmy.  old  Timothy,  ion,  $25  to  $27 ;  new. 

I  820  to  $22;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Crops  grow  fast.  Butter  firm,  after 
falling  off.  Apples  and  peaches  already 
plenty.  Onions  back  to  normal. 

RUTTER—  C  It  EESE — EGGS 
Butter,  firm;  creamery.  33  to  39c; 
dairy.  28  to  35c;  crocks.  28  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon.  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  unsettled; 
daisies  and  flats.  21  to  22e  :  longhorns,  22 
to  23c;  lim burger.  23  to  25c;  Swiss.  25 
to  30c.  Eggs,  higher;  hennery.  39  to 
35c;  State  and  Western  candled,  24  to 
2Se. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey.  45  to 
50c;  fowl.  22  to  32c;  broilers.  38  to  42c; 
chickens.  24  to  34c;  old  roosters.  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  30  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  20  to  25c; 
broilers.  17  to  28c;  old  roosters,  10  to 
17c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese.  IS  to  10c. 
APPLES— -POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  choice  sorts,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.25;  common.  25  to  40c.  Potatoes, 
firm:  Eastern  Shore,  bid..  $3  to  $3.25; 
Jersey,  loO-lb.  stick.  $2.40  to  $2.50;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

PEACHES  AM)  MELONS 
Peaches,  easy;  Southern  crate.  $2.25  to 
$3;  homegrown,  1/3-bu.,  40  to  GOc.  Mel¬ 
ons.  plenty  :  cantaloupes,  crate.  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  honeydews.  81.50  to  $2;  water¬ 
melons,  each.  15  to  70c. 

FRUITS  AND  KERRIES 
Cherries,  about  gone;  sweet.  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  75c  to  $1  ;  sour.  50  to  00c.  Plums, 
steady ;  bu..  05c  III  $1.  Berries,  firm; 
purple  raspberries,  qt..  14  to  15c;  black¬ 
berries.  14  to  20c ;  huckleberries,  12  to 
20c;  currants,  red.  qt.,  10  to  lie. 

Beans,  dull  ;  kidney  and  marrow.  $9  to 
$10;  pea  and  medium,  $9.50  to  $10. 
Onions,  quiet:  Southern,  hamper.  $1  to 
81.50;  Spanish,  small  crate.  $1  G5  to 
$1.75;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1  to  81.50. 
VEGERAItI.ES 

_ \  egetaliles.  steady  ;  string  beans,  bu., 
2.i  to  G5c ;  beets,  doz.  bundles.  12  to  18c; 
cabbage.  100  beads.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  car¬ 
rots.  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c:  cauliflower. 
Ini.,  81  50  to  $2.50;  celery,  bunch.  40  to 
•  iOc  ;  corn.  doz.  ears,  15  to  25c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Jtomegrovvn.  bit..  75c  to  $1 :  lettuce, 
box,  75c  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  25c;  peas.  bag.  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
peppers,  bu..  75c  to  81  ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  30c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  25c:  spinach,  bit..  40  to 
GOc  tomatoes,  flats.  75c  to  81. 

SWEETS 

Ilone.v,  quiet;  No.  1.  new.  lb..  20c; 
dark,  old,  10  to  12c. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17 
to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $10  to  817;  rye 
straw,  $10  to  $18 :  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$15  to  $17 ;  wheat  bran,  car  lot,  ton, 
818.50;  middlings.  $20.50;  red  dog. 
83-t  50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $38.70;  oiltneal, 
$42.50;  hominy.  $29.75:  gluten.  $33.75; 
oat  feed.  814  :  r.ve  middlings.  $22.50. 

J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $9  to  $9.50;  red  kidney, 
$8.50  to  $9  ;  yellow  eye.  $8.75  to  $9. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  35  to  36c :  good  to 
choice,  32  to  34c;  dairy,  25  to  30c. 

Digs 

Nearby  hennery.  43  to  44c;  gathered, 
choir e,  33  to  30c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  <|t..  13  to  25c;  peaches,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  81  to  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore.  Uhl..  82.50  to  $3;  Jer¬ 
sey.  150  lbs..  $1.75  to  82.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

bowls.  25  to  26c;  broilers.  25  to  27c; 
roosters.  15  to  ISc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  24  to  29c;  roosters.  17  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz.  $3.50  to  $5;  ducklings,  lb.. 

27  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage, Jilil.,  $1.50  i<,  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  radishes,  hit.,  25  to  50c; 
tomatoes,  bu..  $3  to  $1;  string  beans,  bu.,  , 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach,  box,  $1  to  $1.25. 


-  practically  no  fruit  for  shipping  pur?  >ses 
on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  con- 
;  ditions  early  in  the  season.  This  year 
;  the  fruit  growers  are  suffering  because  of 
,  overloaded  markets,  many  apple  shipments 
:  not  bringing  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
.  marketing.  Strictly  fancy  apples,  which 
i  made  up  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
offerings,  had  a  fair  demand  in  the  New 
York  market  last  week,  hut  (lie  ordinary 
and  poor  stock  moved  very  slowly  and  at 
low  prices.  The  total  commercial  apple 
crop  for  the  Cnitod  States  as  estimated 
by  the  I'uited  States  bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Economics  for  August  I  was  33.402.- 
OOO  bids.,  or  about  12,000,000  bids,  larger 
than  lust  year’s  production,  and  about 
500,000  bids,  less  than  the  1920  crop. 
With  Hie  exception  of  California,  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States  and  Idaho  will  not  have 
quite  as  heavy  a  production  as  last  year, 
according  to  estimates.  New  York  State’s 
apple  estimate  compares,  very  favorably 
with  the  1920  crop,  while  I 'etineylvania 
expects  about  375.000  Mils,  above  the 
average  production  for  the  last  three 
years.  A  good  apple  crop  is  forecast  in 
Canada,  according  to  governmental  re¬ 
ports  from  that  country,  the  crop  being 
estimated  at  1.522.0(H)  bids.,  or  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  1921  crop.  Receipts  of 
peaches  in  the  New  \  nrk  market  were 
equivalent  to  nearly  4(H)  cars  for  the  week 
ending  August  12.  supplies  coming  mostly 
from  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina.  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The 
fancy  large  fruit  was  easily  disposed  of, 
but  fruit  showing  up  small  or  of  poor 
quality  was  dillicult  fo  sell,  as  is  usual 
on  a  glutted  market.  The  huckleberry 
market  was  generally  dull,  many  of  the 
offerings  were  poor  and  wa.vty.  some  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  berries  lopping  the  mar¬ 
ket.  An  excellent  crop  of  grapes  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  New  York  and  the  .Middle  West¬ 
ern  States,  some  grapes  having  already 
arrived  on  the  market  from  New  York- 
State.  Delaware  and  Maryland  mosk- 
melons  were  mostly  ordinary,  and  prices 
averaged  low.  Mnskmebm  supplies  from 
New  Jersey  were  also  liberal,  and  West¬ 
ern  cantaloupes  continue  to  compete  with 
home-grown  stock.  Watermelons  were 
dull  and  weak. 

The  vegetable  market  has  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Supplies  of 
most  vegetables  have  been  abundant,  and 
prices  low.  String  beans  were  in  limited 
demand,  and  beets  and  carrots  were  slow. 
Tomato  receipts  inermsed,  and  under  the 
existing  conditions  no  reasonable  offer 
for  the  quality  of  stuck  in  question  was 
often  refused.  Most  of  the  lettuce  has 
been  coming  from  New  York  State,  which 
showed  a  rather  wide  range  in  quality  ami 
condition.  Fancy  cucumbers  sold  well, 
but  many  of  the  peppers  did  not  nay  for 
the  shipping.  The  potato  market  has 
been  dull.  There  was  a  firmer  market  at 
New  Jersey  shipping  points  on  the  14th 
and  loth,  Irish  Cobblers.  IT.  S.  No.  1. 
selling  f.  o.  b.  mostly  around  81.50  to  $i.60 
per  150  lb.  sack.  As  reported  last  week, 
the  estimated  production  of  potatoes  in 
the  Fnitcd  States  for  August  1  is  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  total  estimated 
production  <«t  the  five  largest  potatu-grow- 
iug  States  in  the  East  is  less,  although 
all  but  Maine  show  some  increase.  Must 
<>f  the  big  increases  in  production  are  in 
the  Middle  Western  States.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.  Michigan.  Colorado  and  (he 
Dakotas  leading. 

EGGS 

There  has  been  some  decrease  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  and  nearby  Western 
hennery  white  eggs,  and  fancy  stock  lias 
sold  well  at  improved  prices.-  The  poor 
fo  ordinary  grades  have  been  showiug  a 
wide  range  in  quality  and  prices  have 
been  irregular.  With  ihr  advance  in 
prices  on  line  eggs  dealers  are  moving 
cold  storage  stock  more  freely,  tlie  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  week  ending  August  12  be¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  withdrawals  bv  over 
16,000  cases.  On  August  15,  1,037.225 

eases  were  reported  to  be  on  band  in 
New  i  ork  City  cold  storage  houses,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,273.257  eases  last  year  oil 
the  same  date. 

Poultry 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  lighter, 
especially  on  broilers,  and  trading  was 
more  active.  Light  weights,  however, 

were  very  slow.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed 
chickens  showed  an  increase,  and  the  de¬ 
mand.  which  had  been  active,  moderated 
somewhat  and  prices  declined.  Dressed 

fowl  sold  moderately  well,  with  prices 
holding  about  steady. 

lIAY 

Very  little  good  old  hay  now  arriving, 
’rite  market  has  been  firm  on  high-grade 
hay.  new  or  old.  Plenty  of  old  under¬ 
grade  hay  has  been  offered,  auu  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  such  has  been  draggy.  Receipts 
of  rye  a  little  lighter  and  market  steadier. 

H.  W.  IL 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

A  year  ago  many  Eastern  farmers  had 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  17.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  August  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201  -210-mile 
zone,  $2.09  per  IfM)  lbs,;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb..  .35  Of  .3514 

Hood  to  choice . 31  Of  .34 


Lower  grades . 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good . . 
Backing  stock  . 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f’ey. 

Average  run  . . . 

Ctica,  N.  Y..  market 

EGGS 


Medium  to  good.. 
Mix’d  cols  n’by,  b’st 
Medium  to  good.. 

Gathered,  best . 

.Medium  to  good.. 

DRESSED  ] 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  good.. 
Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Docks . 


Fowls  .  . 
Broilers 
Roosters 
Turkeys 
Ducks  ■ 


LIVE  POULTRY 


to/ 

e 

S 

.27 

.28 

.26 

(til 

.29 

.33 1  •• 

@ 

.34 

.27 

(d) 

.32 

.22 

Of) 

.26 

.21% 

Of 

.22 

.20 

<d 

.20  >4 

.18% 

ite  eggs  refer  to 
candled. 

.54 

Oft) 

.50 

.42 

Of 

.50 

.39 

Of) 

.40 

.30 

Oil 

.34 

.30 

(til 

.32 

.20 

Of 

.25 

I.TRY 

.50 

Of) 

.55 

.35 

0f> 

.45 

.38 

Of] 

.40 

.30 

or 

.35 

.20 

or 

.30 

.17 

Of) 

,19 

20 

'RY 

Ot' 

.25 

.25 

m 

.28 

.30 

Of 

.*  Kj 

15 

Of 

.10 

30 

Of) 

.35 

.20 

Of 

.27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . .  6.75 

Bulls  .  2.50 

Cows  . .  1 .25 

Calves,  p’nie  v’l  ewt.  12.00 

Culls  .  5.00 

Hogs  .  11  OO 

Sheen.  100  lbs .  3.00 

Lambs  . 1150 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  llis....  9.00 

Medium  .  ,8  75 

£eu  .  8.75 

Red  kidney  .  8  75 

1\  bite  kidney  .  9.25 

Yellow  eye  .  7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bn .  50 

Bears,  bbl .  3.50 

Muskmelons,  bn....  l.(M) 

Watermelons,  car.  .  .  1(H)  (Hh >/ 
Beaches.  Ya.,  crate..  1.50 

jersey,  crate .  1.00 

Jersey.  IG-qt.  bkt.  .40 
Huckleberries,  qt...  .10 

Blackberries,  qt . 10 

Rasnberries,  pt . 10 

Blums.  4-qt.  bkt . 20 

Grapes,  0-i ill  crate..  1.00 
VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bit . 60 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00 

Cabbage.  1(H) .  ;;  00 

Eggplant,  bu . 50 

Lettuce,  bu . 5(> 

Onions,  bu .  1.00 

l’eppers,  bu . 25 

Radishes.  100  h’ches.  1.50 

Spinach,  hu . 50 

Squash,  bu . 50 

String  beaus,  bu . 75 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  .50 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75 


10.50 
5.25 
5.25 

14.00 

8.00 

11.50 
6  00 
14.75 


Or  i  50 
Or  otto 
Or  3.00 
500  00 


Lima  beans,  bu . 

.75 

Of 

1.00 

Peas,  bu . 

2(H) 

Of) 

4.25 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl.. 

1.50 

Of 

2.00 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1.50 

Of 

1  N5 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

2.00 

Of 

2.50 

Sweet,  potatoes,  bbl. . 

4.50 

<tf 

5.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern . 

No.  2,  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow..., . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


81.16 

1.41 

120 

.81 

.4’. 

S'.T 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

tirade  B,  loose,  qt.. 

1 1 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

.11 

Buttermilk,  qt  . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  V->  pt. 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

.46 

Of 

.48 

Cheese  . 

.28 

•>  i 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.60 

ft/1 

Gathered  . 

.:\o 

Of 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40 

Of 

.45 

Chickens.  Ih . 

IS 

Of 

.50 

Potatoes,  lli . 

.02% 

Of 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

Of 

.10 

Lettuce.  Iieud  . 

.10 

(a) 

15 

Cabbage,  bead  . 

.05 

(f? 

10 

Beaches,  doz . 

.30 

Of 

.60 

In  a  certain  town  in  Virginia  liv  >s  a 
man  who  is  noted  for  his  reckless  auto¬ 
mobile  driving.  One  day  he  was  ea’led  to 
the  telephone,  and  a  woman’s  void  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  drive  out  that 
afternoon.  “I  do  not  think  so.”  replied 
the  man.  “Why  do  you  ask?"  “Well.” 
resumed  the  voice,  "I  just  wanted  to 
know  it  it  would  lie  safe  for  my  little  girl 
to  go  uptown  today.” — Everybody’s. 


that  even  our  grn nd  parents  had  sung,  and 
I  recalled  hearing  "When  the  corn  is 
waving,  gentle  Annie,”  as  sung  l*y  my 
gnmdsire,  and  “The  Heart  Bowed  Down” 
from  my  father,  with  recollections  less 
refined,  such  as  “Wail  for  the  Wagon” 
and  I  held  securely  to  my  baby’s  rompers  and  “Down  Went  McGinty."  To  s  ng 
while  he  tugged  to  get  a  closer  view ;  “Last  Night  the  Nightingale  Woke  Me” 
1,000  ft.  wide  over  a  precipice  210  ft.  and  look  up  at  the  full,  warm  moon  was 
high,  the  river  then  rushing  on  through  not  half  bad.  We  reached  home  at  three 
canyon  walls  of  solid  rock  a  thousand  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  so  tired 
feet  deen.  Here  it  was  that  a  short  time  we  hardly  knew  how  we  got^  the  children 
before  a  young  woman  was  drowned  as  and  ourselves  into  bed.  We  had  eaten 
she  attempted  to  take  two  passengers  lunch  in  the  wagon  as  we  rode  along,  for 
across  the  river.  The  two  men  bad  been  our  supper,  but  our  nibbling  was  not  very 
drinking,  and  they  rocked  the  boat  for  hearty,  so  we  were  hungry  when  we  went 
some  reason,  upsetting  it.  None  of  them  to  bed,  but  too  tired  to  eat. 
was  ever  found.  Shoshone  Falls  was  prob-  A  Rabbit  Breakfast. — Next  morning 
ably  at  that  moment  grinding  their  bones  I  was  the  first  one  up.  and  then  began 
•  in  the  rocks  at  her  feet.  And  here  a  preparations  for  “the  breakfast”-  the 
young  Indian  had  leaped  in  the  boiling  best-remembered  of  my  life, 
waters  from  the  top  of  the  falls  to  the  “I’ll  have  to  give  you  waffles  and  eggs 
bottom,  and  had  been  none  the  worse  and  coffee,"  1^ called  to  the  men.  “That 
for  the  experience.  He  was  an  educated  is  nll_  I  have." 

Indian,  traveling  with  a  “show,”  and  was  "What  do  you  tnink  we  shot  those  cot¬ 
in  love  with  one  of  the  girls  in  the  troupe,  tontails  for?”  asked  my  husband. 

She  was  inclined  to  make  sport  of  him.  The  men  gathered  in  a  group,  knives 
When  they  came  to  Twin  Falls  to  play.  open,  and  in  a  moment  they  had  dressed 
they  all  paid  Shoshone  Falls  a  visit.  It  those  rabbits,  and  had  the  "saddles”  and 
was  while  standing  by  deafening  waters  bind  legs  ready  for  me  to  fry.  T  bad  made 
that  the  girl  dared  the  young  Indian  t<.  big  crocks  full  of  waffle  batter,  shortened 
leap  over.  He  did  so.  History  does  not  with  cream,  and  percolated  coffee.  Who 
relate  whether  the  young  lady  rewarded  i>  that  batchelor  who  snvs  a  woman  can- 
ids  courageous  folly  as  he  would  desire,  not  make  good  coffee?  Let  him  bestow 
Homeward  Bound.  —  We  could  see  upon  everv  woman  a  percolator,  and  he 
nothing  and  hear  nothing  except  the  shin-  need  never  malign  the  sex  again, 
ing,  booming  waters  all  the  time  we  were  We  had  every  requisite  to  make  that 
there.  Sight  and  sound  were  fascinating,  breakfast  a  success,  as  I  remarked  at 
But  we  finally  dragged  ourselves  away  to  first — appetite,  good  food  cooked  over  a 
start  the  horses  toward  home.  It  had  sagebrush  fire,  and  the  good,  clean,  wild 
been  fun  to  ride  the  *25  miles  there  in  a  air  of  the  untainted  desert  to  breathe  in 
farm  wagon,  and  we  were  game.  On  the  great  gulps.  Waffles,  fried  cottontail  rab- 
wuy  back  we  let  the  children  sleep  in  beds  bits,  coffee — that  was  rny  best  breakfast, 
marie  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  We  I  wish  everyone  could  experience  the  full 
elders  sang  all  the  songs  we  had  ever  zest  of  such  eating  under  such  conditions 
known,  and  all  that  we  had  ever  heard,  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Back.  back,  our  memories  flew  to  songs  annie  pike  greenwood. 


To  Cook  Woodchuck 

Cut  young  woodchuck  in  pieces,  remove 
fat  and  small  scent  bags  that  are  in  the 
shoulders ;  they  look  like  small  kernels  of 
fat.  Bp  sure  to  remove  them,  or  the 
meat  will  not  be  tit  to  eat.  Lay  in  cold 
salt  water  over  night.  In  the  forenoon 
take  meat,  wipe  dry.  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  roll  well  in  flour,  brown  in 
suet,  lard  or  butter,  then  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  let  simmer  for  one  and 
one-half  to  two  hours. 

For  a  change,  add  one  quart  of  peas 
and  two  carrots,  cut  small ;  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  parsley  when  done,  and 
you  will  have  a  delicious  fricassee ;  or 
you  can  add  a  quart  of  string  beans  with 
the  carrots. 

For  old  woodchuck  clean  the  same  way, 
but  lay  in  vinegar  and  water  over  night. 
Roll  in  flour  as  the  other;  brown  two 
onions  in  two  tablespoons  of  lard,  then 
brown  meat,  add  one  cup  of  vinegar  and 
hot  water  to  cover  meat.  Use  plenty  of 
pepper;  tie  one  bay  leaf,  five  whole 
cloves  and  10  whole  black  peppers  in  thin 
piece  of  nuislin,  and  let  boil  about  four 
hours;  add  salt  to  taste.  Make  home¬ 
made  noodles,  cook,  and  put  in  baking 
pan  with  butter  and  grated  bread  crumbs 
over  top;  brown  in  oven;  then  have 
mashed  potatoes  and  warm  brown  bread, 
with  your  own  butter,  and  the  old  wood¬ 
chuck  will  he  fit  for  a  king,  your  husband 
will  tell  you ;  or,  better  still,  for  an 
American  farmer. 

i We  had  16  woodchucks  last  year,  and 
so  far  this  year  we  have  had  12.  When 
we  get  too  many  I  can  them.  Raccoons 
are  also  good  to  eat,  but  arp  cooked  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  different  way.  No  one  eats 
skunks,  only  in  papers  and  books;  the 
smell  is  enough.  The  woodchucks  taste 
far  better  if  your  husband  shoots,  as 
mine  does,  instead  of  catching  them  In  a 
trap,  as  some  do.  as  the  meat  gets  fev¬ 
erish.  MRS.  COOK  SHAFFER. 


Notes  from  a  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 


Our  Most  Satisfactory  Breakfast 

Town  and  Country. — A  great  many 
people  remember  the  best  dinner  or  tbe 
best  supper  they  ever  ate;  but  how  many 
people  remember  tbe  best  breakfast  of 
which  they  have  partaken?  Breakfast 
in  the  city  is  a  casual  affair,  baW  a  grape¬ 
fruit,  a  few  airy  flakes  Shaken  from  a  car¬ 
ton.  and  eaten  with  near-cream,  a  bit  of 
toast,  an  egg,  a  cup  of  coffee — this  is  a 
large  breakfast,  in  which  but  few  indulge, 
a  piece  of  toast  and  coffee  often  taking 
the  place  of  all.  Not  so  on  the  farm. 
Breakfast  is  a  well-rounded  meal,  as  well 
as  a  square  meal,  with  "something  to  bite 
on,”  as  my  little  Joe  says  when  he  is 
hungry.  So  it  is  not  difficult  to  recall 
some  good  breakfasts  we  have  consumed. 
But  the  best?  The  best  breakfast  I  ever 
ate  resembled  those  of  the  South,  in  that 
it  was  composed  of  waffles  and  fried. 
But  1  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  I 
can  say.  however,  that  this  particular 
breakfast  acquired  value  through  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  preceded  it.  It  could 
not  have  been  as  good  bad  it  not  been 
cooked  over  a  sagebrush  fire  in  a  cook- 
stove  of  a  farmhouse  set  iu  tbe  sagebrush 
wilderness,  and  after  a  50-mile  ride  in 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon. 

The  Two  Widowers. — I  do  not  know 
wlmt  we  would  have  done  without  the 
two  widowers  that  first  Summer  on  our 
sagebrush  farm.  They  lived  a  mile  from 
us  on  another  farm.  One  of  them  had  a 


time,  and  one  ot  them  brought  his  taming 
machine.  They  both  helped  my  husband 
fence  bis  farm  from  the  rabbits,  stock 
and  hogs  that  ran  in  hordes  all  over  the 
sagebrush  desert,  as  it  was  then,  for  stock- 
men  and  pioneer  farmers  alike  turned 
everything  loose  to  graze.  The  two  wid¬ 
owers  and  the  little  girl  practically 
boarded  with  us.  They  were  old  comers 
and  we  were  new  comers.  They  could 
tell  us  strange  stories  of  this  unknown 
country,  adventures  and  scenes.  One  topic 
to  which  they  recurred  often  was  the 
wonders  of  Shoshone  Falls.  25  miles  east 
of  us.  They  told  us  that  Shoshone  Falls 
is  higher  than  Niagara,  and  that  the 
river  is  at  that  point  1.000  feet  wide. 
Did  we  want  to  see  it?  We  certainly  did. 
but  pioneer  fanners,  such  as  we  were, 
are  lucky  to  have  a  good  milk  cow  and  a 
strong  team  of  horses,  without  dreaming 
of  a  car.  The  two  men  told  us  we  could 
get  there  in  the  farm  wagon ;  they  had 
taken  the  trip  in  that  mauuer  before.  I 
had  no  misgivings,  for  I  had  ridden  just 
five  miles  in  a  farm  wagon  in  my  entire 
life. 

Sr  uni ng  Tin:  Expediti  o  n. — One 
inorniug  we  got  up  at  four  o’clock  and 
made  preparations  to  go.  1  packed  a 
good,  substantial  lunch,  not  forgetting  a 
large  quantity  of  my  potato  salad,  of 
which  the  men  wore  especially  fond.  We 
left  tbe  house  while  it  was  still  dewy 
morning.  At  our  backs  was  a  beautiful 
red  Hush  in  the  sky.  where  the  sun  was 
about  to  rise;  not  an  ill  omen  in  Idaho, 
where  all  signs  fail.  In  a  very  short 
time  even  the  scattering  pioneer  farms 
were  iefr  behind,  and  we  were  trekking 
through  the  sagebrush  wilderness  on  a 
road  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  mark 
of  the  white  man.  But  it  was  only  in 
seeming,  for  now  ami  thou  we  passed 
monuments  of  lava  rock,  piled  one  piece 
upon  another.  I  thought  that  we  were 
viewing  the  graves  of  Iudians,  but  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  our  friends  that  these 
were  landmarks  placed  there  by  sheep- 
herders.  so  that  they  might  follow  each 
other,  or  find  their  way  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  We  did  not  wonder  that  they 
so  marked  the  wilderness,  for  the  rolling 
hills.  covered  with  sagebrush,  and  the 
perpendicular  gashes  of  lava  rock  were 
repeated  continually.  The  trip  was  not 
monotonous,  as  the  men  had  their  guns, 
and  our  wagon  stirred  up  myriads  of  rab¬ 
bit'-.  If  1  bad  wanted  to  sentimentalize 
over  poor  little  “Molly  Cottontail."  I 
would  have  had  ample  reason  for  doing 
so;  but  1  believe  ii  is  right  to  kill  for 
food,  and  for  food  only,  either  to  eat  the 
animal  or  to  preserve  property  that  means 
support  of  human  life.  Hundreds  of 
jack-rabbits  scurried  ahead  of  us.  We 
cared  nothing  for  them.  The  men  filled 
a  good  part  of  the  wagon  with  cotton¬ 
tails. 

The  Fai.i.s. — We  camped  at  noou  not 
far  from  Snake  River,  and  after  dinner 
we  were  not  long  in  reaching  tin*  high 
boulders  which  bank  Shoshone  Falls  on 
that  side  of  the  river.  Could  Niagara  be 
more  beautiful?  I  gazed  in  awe  upon 
the  river  where  it  spills  in  an  enormous 
flow  and  drop,  down  into  the  foaming 
mist  below.  I  could  have  leaped  off 
tin*  boulder  down  into  its  shining  flood, 


You  may  pay  more  tor  tne  Its  savings  tor  tnem — its 

Hupmobile  than  for  a  lighter,  earnings — more  than  of] 

smaller  car  —  but  you  are  larger  outlay  in  the  begi 

money  in  pocket  at  the  end  0  , 

of  the  year.  SuchL  an  investment  « 

can  be  made,  is  good  b\ 

Farmers  who  buy  the  Hup¬ 
mobile,  after  a  period  of  SimplybecausetheHup: 

motor  car  experience,  find  is  such  an  investment,  it 

the  Hupmobile  is  a  better  bers  on  the  farms  of  A 

business  proposition.  are  increasing  year  bi 

Big  corporations  employ  fleets  of  Hupmobiles  for  their  reliability  and  loiv  costs 

The  Hupmobile  is  manufactured  by  an  old ,  well  established  com¬ 
pany,  known  all  over  the  world  for  the  quality  of  its  product 

Touring  Car.  $1150;  Roadster,  $1150;  Roadster-Coupe ,  $1535;  Coupe.  $1035; 
Sedan.  $1735.  Cord  tires  on  all  models.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit — Revenue  Tax  extra 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  First  Telephone 
Part  II. 

Bell  at  that  time  was  a  successful 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes.  lie  was  au  elo- 
••utionist  and  his  study  of  voice  culture 
and  defects  of  language  had  no  doubt 
given  him  the  idea  of  a  telephone,  or 
‘  talking  wire,”  The  publishers  turned 
that  short  line  to  Cambridge  over  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  most  Bos¬ 
ton  people  as  a  “Crank”  with  some  wild 
scheme  which  was  not  only  impracticable 
but  which  could  not  be  popularized  even 
if  it  would  work.  Of  course  I  was  a 
mere  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  can  distinctly 
remember  hearing  the  men  who  came  to 
tlm  store  laughing  at  Bell's  wild  scheme. 
Well,  he  came  and  tinkered  with  that 
wire  and  attached  a  strange  looking  de¬ 
vice  to  it.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the 
modern  telephone,  but  a  big,  crude  affair. 
1  remember  what  seemed  to  be  a  large 
wire  running  from  it  down  into  a  big 
bottle  of  some  liquid.  And  for  some  days 
Bell  would  come  and  try  to  talk  with 
Cambridge.  About  all  he  seemed  to  say 
was : 

“Hoy!  Hoy!  Hoy!  Can  you  under¬ 
stand  me !” 

It  came  to  be  a  standing  joke  with 
the  boys  at  the  office  when  people  were 
slow  and  dull  about  getting  the  meaning 
of  a  word  to  call  out  “Hoy!  Hoy!”  And 
through  it  Bell  went  about  with  a  serene 
face,  smiling  through  those  “Burnsides” 
like  a  man  so  sure  of  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  thought  of.  And 
at  last,  after  much  tinkering,  he  actually 
got  a  message  through.  Then  there  came 
a  day  when  a  group  of  "big  men”  came 
to  witness  a  demonstration,  I  was  not  a 
big  man — only  a  little  boy,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  T  was  permitted  to  stay 
and  see  it.  and  I  got  close  up  to  the  tele¬ 
phone.  near  Bell.  Well,  he  "called  up” 
Cambridge  and  banded  the  earpiece  over 
to  one  of  these  big  men.  There  came  a 
few  words  fairly  clear  and  distinct,  and 
then  the  thing  suddenly  went  dead.  It. 
would  not  work.  There  was  only  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  discordant  sound  on  the  wire.  I 
remember  how  that  big  man  put  the  re¬ 
ceiver  down  with  a  laugh  and  turned  to 
Bell  as  he  moved  away. 

“Bell,  ir  isn’t  even  a  good  toy.  It 
won’t  work.  You  can’t  make  it  work. 
I'll  write  a  letter,  give  it  to  this  hoy.  let 
him  walk  to  Cambridge,  wait  for  the 
answer,  walk  back  with  it,  and  get  here 
long  before  that  thing  of  yours  can  do  it. 
A  man  in  an  ox  team  can  beat  your  tele¬ 
phone  for  speed !” 

He  meant  it.  too,  and  he  was  a  man 
whose  judgment  would  he  taken  by  most 
people  in  Boston.  As  I  write  this  I  put 
down  my  pen  and  try  to  consider  what 
life  must  have  been  to  farmers  at  that 
time,  when  such  a  man  was  willing  to 
back  me  for  speed  against  a  telephone 
message!  I  have  not  slowed  up  so  much, 
but  the  telephone  has  put  on  speed. 
Everyone  laughed,  and  Bell  smiled  with 
them.  It  was  a  contented,  superior  smile, 
from  a  man  with  the  vision  to  look  far 
beyond  their  limited  view.  And  T  can  re¬ 
member  what  lie  said — spoken  without 
feeling  or  annoyance,  hut  with  that  power 
of  conviction  which  comes  to  those  of  sub¬ 
lime  faith  : 

“T  will  make  it  work,  I  know  what 
the  trouble  is.  and  it  will  bo  overcome. 
Twenty  years  from  now  this  boy  will  be 
able  to  stand  where  he  does  now  and 
hear  words  spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
voice  anywhere  in  Now  England.  This 
wire  will  do  his  work  of  errand  running 
far  better  than  he  can.  and  give  him  a 
chnnee  at  hotter  things.” 

And  then  they  separated — Bell  smiling 
and  confident  as  ever.  Tie  was  an  amia¬ 
ble  man — a  friend  of  humanity  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  The  scene  is 
very  clear  in  my  mind,  although  of  course 
1  cannot  remember  their  exact  words. 
The  thing  I  did  remembov  was  that  no 
man  ever  gets  far  along  the  road  unless 
lie  has  faith  in  his  work  and  in  himself. 
If  be  is  to  believe  all  that  people  tell  him 
and  accept  all  their  discouragements  at 
par  he  might  ns  well  quit  at  once  and 
get  out  of  the  race.  Bell  had  that  faith 
which  may  actually  move  mountains.  Not 
all  the  New  England  inventors  were  as 
firm  and  solid  in  their  faith.  I  was 
brought  up  by  the  man  who  invented  the 
cast-iron  sink.  Up  to  his  day  sinks  were 
mere  wooden  boxes,  mostly  rotten  and 
leaking.  This  man  made  a  cast-iron  box 
to  fit  into  the  sink.  He  took  it  to  the 
Mechanics’  Fair  in  Boston.  A  brighter 
man  saw  the  value  of  it.  and  be  went  out 
and  bought  some  plates  and  cups.  lie 
called  a  crowd  together,  and  before  their 
eves  dropped  this  crockery  upon  the  iron 
sink.  Of  course  there  was  a  smash — - 
and  no  one  would  buy  such  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  inventor  was  so  discouraged 
that  he  gave  up  in  disgust  and  went 
home.  The  other  man  pushed  the  sink 
business  and  made  a  fortune. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  any  rate  there  is  no  question  about 
the  struggle  Bell  had  in  his  efforts  to 
start  the  “talking  wire.”  Many  years 
later  he  stood  not  far  from  that  same 
spot  in  Boston  and  talked  clearly  with  a 
man  in  San  Francisco.  I  wonder  what 
was  in  his  mind  at  that  moment.  At  the 
time  T  saw  him  struggling  with  that  short 
line  I  am  surp  he  had  a  very  limited  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  invention.  While 
lie  spoke  of  hearing  the  spoken  word  from 
any  part  of  New  England,  I  think  he 


considered  that  as  about  the  limit  of 
possibility  at  that  time,  and  it  was  so  far 
beyond  t  tie  comprehension  of  those  who 
listened  to  him  that  it  seemed  absurd. 
And  now  comes  this  “wireless,"  with  even 
greater  possibilities.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  remarkable  that  older  people 
should  grow  conservative  with  their  years 
and  cry  out  at  the  dreams  of  youth.  For 
older  people  have  seen  many  of  these 
wonders  grow  from  the  very  germ  of  a 
beginning.  Therefore  they  should  be  the 
ones  to  have  all  sorts  of  faith  in  new 
plans  and  new  methods.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  give  vision  and  hope  over 
to  youth,  and  are  more  likely  to  find  fault 
when  their  boys  and  girls  accept  the 
future  as  a  sure  and  shining  period  in 
which  most  of  our  childish  habits  and  in¬ 
stitutions  are  to  be  turned  into  “back 
numbers."  As  for  me.  having  seen  the 
telephone*  the  gasoline  engine,  the  Hying 
machine  and  a  dozen  other  marvelous 
creations  arise  from  nothing.  I  can  be¬ 
lieve  anything  of  the  future.  One  for¬ 
tunate  thing  about  the  telephone,  as  I 
see  it.  is  that  the  use  of  this  instrument 
grew  slowly  upon  the  people.  They  had 
time  to  grow  into  the  change.  It  was  not 
thrust  violently  upon  them.  The  danger 
in  the  mighty  changes  that  are  coming, 
as  I  see  if.  is  that  habits  of  living  and 
methods  of  doing  the  common  things  of 
life  may  come  faster  than  education  or 
the  power  to  control  these  mighty  forces 
which  science  and  invention  are  constant¬ 
ly  turning  loose.  No  matter  what  indus¬ 
trial  or  social  changes  may  be  thrust 
upon  us.  a  republic  like  our  must  always 
have  for  its  foundation  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  ideals.  And  there 
must  always  be  some  conservative  and 
thoughtful  class  capable  of  accepting 
these  mighty  changes  without  letting  go 
of  the  old  standards. 

$  *  *  e  * 

And  I  think  the  country — the  farms— 
must  supply  this  class  of  people.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  the  telephone,  the  car  and 
similar  inventions  have  through  their 
general  use  helped  to  develop  the  city  at 
the  expense  of  the  country.  This  lias 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  in  some  of  our 
great  cities  barely  four  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  people  owu  their  homes.  Millious 
are  destined  to  go  through  life  with  never 
the  power  to  put  their  foot  on  a  piece  of 
land  and  say:  ‘This  is  mine:  I  am  a 
freeholder.”  In  New  York  it  is  said  that 
thousands  of  families  are  forced  to  pay 
TO  per  cent,  or  even  more,  of  till  their  in¬ 
come  for  rent  alone.  With  them  life  is  one 
long  agonizing  strain  to  procure  food  and 
clothing  and  barely  keep  above  water. 
With  such  stimnindiugs  and  such  a  life 
rhe  average  city  man  cannot  be  inde¬ 
pendent  or  broad-minded.  The  dominant 
and  mastering  thought  in  his  mind  in  fear 
— fear  for  old  age  and  disability.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  invention  of  the 
telephone  or  of  similar  devices  has  made  it 
any  easier  for  this  class  of  city  people  to 
make  a  living  or  to  secure  a  competence. 
It  has  been  a  convenience  to  most  of  ns. 
but  the  financial  benefits  have  gone 
mostly  to  those  who  caw  control  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  to  tin-  underlings.  The 
finest  thing  that  could  happen  to  tlis 
country  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  such 
great  cities  as  New  York  and  scattering 
their  business  and  population  throughout 
the  rural  districts,  creating  cities  and 
towns  of  moderate  size  hack  at  the  water 
powers  or  closer  to  the  food.  I  would 
like  to  break  up  Broadway  and  make  100 
or  more  Main  Streets  out  of  it.  For 
history  has  no  record  of  any  nation  which 
has  long  endured  after  it  became  top- 
heavy  with  city  life — drawn  in  from  the 
country.  Whenever  a  nation  becomes 
morally  sick  there  is  only  one  suitable 
nurse  for  it — rhe  calm  and  satisfying  life 
of  the  country.  There  is  only  one  sure 
hospital — the  farm  home.  H.  w.  c. 


Hog  Bristles  as  a  Fertilizer 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  use  hog 
bristles  as  a  fertilizer?  In  manufactur¬ 
ing  brushes  we  clip  the  flagged  end  of 
the  bristles,  and  this  waste  accumulates 
quite  rapidly.  ti.  h.  k. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  might  be  feasible  to  grind  the  bris¬ 
tles  to  a  fine  meal,  and  in  that  case  a 
material  would  be  obtained  which  could 
be  directly  used  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  The  bristles  might  be  composted 
with  manure,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  they  would  thus  be  sufficiently 
changed  to  allow  fairly  rapid  decompo¬ 
sition  when  added  to  the  soil.  They 
might  also,  as  you  suggest,  he  mixed  with 
ground  phosphate  rock  and  inoculated 
sulphur  and  composted  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  that  ease  both  soluble  phos¬ 
phate  and  soluble  nitrogen  would  he  ob¬ 
tained.  Under  practical  conditions  a 
mixture  of  ground  phosphate  rock  and 
inoculated  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of 
fiuir  parts  of  the  former  and  one  part  of 
the  latter  might  be  mixed  with  two  to 
three  part  of  bristles  and  then  broad¬ 
cast  over  a  small  piece  of  land.  This 
could  then  be  cultivated  iust  as  n  garden 
is  cultivated,  let  us  say  once  a  week  or 
once  in  10  days  during  the  Summer.  At 
the  end  of  eight  or  10  weeks  the  top  soil 
would  then  represent  a  good  fertilizer 
containing  available  phosphate  and  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen.  It  could  be  put  Under  a 
shed  and  in  the  following  Spring  used  as 
other  fertilizers  are  used.  It  would  be 
necessary,  of  course,  to  screen  the  soil  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  it  will  pass 
through  ordinary  fertilizer  distributing 
machinery.  jacot?  g.  lipman. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


No  heat  with 
this  summer  meal 


\  DISH  of  crisp,  delicious  Grape-Nuts, 
with  cream  or  milk  (some  berries  or 
fresh  fruit,  too,  if  you  like)  is  cooling  to 
serve,  cooling  to  eat  and  cooling  to  digest 
— with  a  charm  of  flavor  and  goodness  that 
rouses  appetite  enthusiasm.  No  prepara¬ 
tion,  no  cooking — no  heating  of  the  body 
afterward,  as  heavy,  starchy  meals  do— 
but  well-rounded  nourishment  for  every 
bodily  need. 

There’s  a  noticeable  feeling  of  lightness 
and  comfort  after  such  a  meal. 

Try  this  way  out  of  the  heat,  bother  and 
uncertainty  that  usually  goes  with  the  mid¬ 
summer  food  problem. 

Order  Grape-Nuts 

from  your  grocer  today 

"There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Olcott  Corn  Slicers 
and  Corn  Creamers 


Cut  Short  the  Slicing . — * 
Creaming • — Canning  T as  fas 

Corn  off  the  cob  us  fast  ns  cars  can  be 
husked  1  —  how  that  helps  in  preparing 
Corn  Dishes  or  corn  for  canning  1  The 
Olcott  Corn  Sliccr  removes  nil  of  the 
kernel  and  a  part  or  oil  of  the  hull,  as 
desired.  Outstrips  the  old  kitchen 
knife  as  a  mowing  machine  beu  s  a 
Bcythel  Its  sister  tool,  the  Corn 
CREAMER,  takes  off  only  the  cream 
of  the  corn;  leaves  the  hulls  on  the  cob. 
Either  tool,  25c. 

Buy  at  your  hardware  dealer  ’» 
or  tend  money  or  stamps  to  the 
maker  (portage  prepaid) . 

Wilier  Olcott 

AVANUFACTL'RliR  ~ 

South  Manchester,  Conn, 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork  ter  for  house¬ 
hold  liacknge.  f’nlicoes,  Percales,  Ginghnms,  etc.  Other 
hsrgalus.  TEXTILE  ^Tlli:i>.  Isi  301*.  Tileivilla.  Ctns- 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Dou't  wait  lor  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  ami  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  sell  feeder  and  wind  stacker  .makes 
the  iueui  small  outfit- 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  we  can  supply  you  w  ith  a  machine  w  ithout 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  ami  at  %  price  that 
will  make  your  piiroliasH  a  real  investment. 

Just  *lv«  us  th*  *l<»  of  jour  .nalne  »n<l  the  .mount  of  grain 
usually  rmin.il  .uti  w.'il  .iihmii  a  proposition  on  .  iimetiin. 
that  will  t>«  just  tlio  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 
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USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke.  . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 90 

Butter  Making,  Hublow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese.  Thom  and  Fisk. . . .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual,  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Rook...  TOO 

Poultry.  Richardson .  1.50 

Turkey  Book,  Lamou .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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and  city  folks  glad  to  pay  it;  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  tremendously  early  for  this 
section.  This  family  sold  140  dozen  ears 
of  very  early  corn  for  45c  a  dozen  in  one 
day.  Another  man  with  200  hens  sells 


a  difference  with  the  city  grocer  and 
huckster.  One  thing,  while  prices  in 
town  are  apt  to  be  pretty  uniform,  the 
wayside  stand  knows  no  trust  or  combi¬ 
nation.  The  other  day  corn  was  50c  in  a 


$h  elicit  and  Ifis  Ford  Racer 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  I’age  1040) 
take  lessons  on  the  piano,  but  has  not,  of 
course,  Joined  the  orchestra  proper.  Mrs. 
Parson  takes  the  piano  part  of  the  time, 
though  Shelley  can  spell  her  it  need  be. 
Shelley  has  a  new  instrument  now  which 
he  is  getting  used  to,  and  is  picking  up 
rapidly.  This  is  a  tenor  banjo.  It  was 
not  quite  new  when  he  bought  it;  cost 
$45  at  that,  without  a  ease.  Such  instru¬ 
ments  run  high,  hut  we  felt  that  he  might 
pick  up  some  money  with  it  if  he  went 
away  to  school  another  year.  It  makes 
a  line  addition  to  the  cornet,  violin  and 
piano  in  the  orchestra.  He  is  learning 
to  play  chords.  Knowing  the  mandolin 
quite  well,  the  banjo  comes  fairly  easy. 
It  spells  him  from  playing  ou  the  type¬ 
writer  hour  after  hour. 

Another  11oy. — Besides  our  four  boys, 
we  now  have  another  boy  staying  with 
us,  probably  for  the  rest  of  the  Summer. 
His  mother  ’phoned  out  from  the  city. 
He  had  nothing  to  do.  about  the  streets 
all  day.  riding  around  on  trucks;  could 
the  Parson  find  him  a  place?  He  used 
to  live  out  this  way,  and  we  knew  him 
quite  well.  So  he  came  out  here.  The 
Parson  does  not  pay  him  anything  hut 
his  dinner  and  supper;  he  goes  home 
nights,  and  he  does  not  have  to  come  il 
he  does  not  want  to.  Just  this  precise 
second  he  is  putting  ice  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor.  He  does  not  have  to  work,  only  with 
the  other  boys,  and  no  hard  jobs  without 
the  Parson  is  along  with  them.  Hoes  this 
boy  like  to  come  out  from  the  city  on  the 
farm  and  work  for  nothing?  His  sister 
told  the  Parson  yesterday:  “I  ran  hardly 
keep  him  back  in  the  morning  long  enough 
to  eat  bis  breakfast:  lie  is  just  crazy  to 
get  out  there.”  He  never  misses  a  day. 
His  mother  lmd  a  cottage  for  two  weeks, 
and  be  was  supposed  to  go  camping  with 
her.  but  nothing  doing;  be  lias  been  right 
on  band  every  morning.  lie  goes  nlT  to 
our  parties  a  good  deal  with  us,  lie  got 
into  the  games  and  square  dances  last 
time,  and  I  tell  you  lie  and  Shelley  and 
Old  Daredevil  Racer  are  going  in  to  get 
his  best  clothes,  and  be  is  going  again 
tonight.  There  has  been  much  talk  about 
it  all  day  as  they  mixed  up  the  concrete 
on  the  barn  floor. 

A  Fiet.p  Day.— At  one  of  our  places 
we  had  a  field  day  and  picnic  last  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  everyone  had  such  a 
fine  time  that  they  are  going  to  have  an¬ 
other  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  with  a  clam¬ 
bake  thrown  in — two  bushels  of  clams 
failed  to  arrive  in  time  last  week.  The 
married  men  bad  a  wonderful  game  of 
ball  with  the  single  men,  arid  beat  them. 
One  reason  we  bad  it  was  because  when 
the  city  people  come  in  the  country  it 
just  spoils  our  nice  little  parties.  We 
have  our  game>  and  plain  old  dances,  and 
such  good  times,  but  these  people  must 
needs  show  oft’  their  city  swaggers  and 
jazzes,  and  we  will  have  nope  of  it.  One 
fellow  came  expecting  to  dance  in  a  bath¬ 
ing  shirt!  They  apt  as  though  they  owned 
the  place  when  they  come.  Perhaps  these 
city  young  folks  exercise  manners  and 
decency  in  the  city.  The  Parson  hopes 
they  do.  The  Parson  notices  that  in  the 
Homelands  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  this  influx  of  city  folks  In  the  country 
for  the  Summer  is  ope  open  for  discus¬ 
sion.  and  the  Parson  most  decidedly 
agrees  with  that  magazine.  Before  the 
man  on  (he  farm  begins  to  talk  about 
city  boarders,  let  him  make  sure  lie  has 
extra  conveniences  in  the  house,  extra 
vegetables  for  the  table  and  extra  help  to 
do  the  work,  and  extra  room,  so  that  the 
whole  family  is  not  utterly  dispossessed, 
and  that  he  wants  them  for  company  for 
his  children. 

Tub  Flies. — We  have  gotten  along  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual  with  the  flies  this  year. 
For  a  woman  to  come  down  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen  and  hear  that  roar 
of  flies  is  something  awful.  Ir  will  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  bravest  woman.  It 
is  largely  the  mini's  job  to  keep  out  the 
flies — to  fix  up  the  screens  in  the  doors 
and  windows  and  to  take  thought  and 
pains  about  (lies  generally ,  We  have 
screens  on  the  back  porch,  and  then  a 
screen  door  from  there  to  the  kitchen ; 
this  double  barrier  helps  a  good  deal. 
The  Parson  can  reach  the  ceiling  with  a 
swatter,  and  he  got  most  of  them  when 
he  came  down  this  morning.  Someone 
told  us  of  a  liquid  which  you  spray  about 
the  room  every  morning  just  as  you  spray 
a  cow,  using  the  same  sprayer.  This  was 
supposed  to  drive  out  and  keep  out  all 
flies.  We  got  a  can.  but  really  il  does 
not  amount  to  much. 

That  Tire  Swim;.-  -Have  you  put  up 
a  swing  yet.  made  of  an  auto  shoe  or 
casing?  How  much  the  boys  have  en¬ 
joyed  theirs  this  Summer.  They  have 
it  hung  by  a  long  chain  way  up  in  a  wil¬ 
low  tree,  and  they  have  a  short  ladder 
and  get  up  into  the  tree.  and.  sitting 
astride  the  tire,  down  they  swing,  way 
out  over  the  lawn,  whirling  and  swinging. 
Remember,  you  put  an  old  piece  of  iron 
in  the  top  of  the  shoe  to  put  the  chain 
around,  so  that  it  will  keep  its  shape. 
It'  you  do  not  have  an  old  telephone  pole 
brace  iron,  then  use  an  old  wagon  spring 
leaf;  curve  it  down  a  little  to  (it  the 
curve  of  the  shoe.  Ho  out  after  supper 
tonight  and  make  one  for  the  boys. 

Wayside  Markets.-  -The  wayside  mar¬ 
ket  business  seems  to  rather  grow  iu  this 
section  beside  all  State  roads.  They  must 
do  a  big  business  or  there  would  not  be 
so  many  of  them.  It  is  doing  tremendous 
things  for  some  poor  families.  One  fam¬ 
ily  sold  early  tomatoes  for  $4  a  basket, 


every  egg  he  can  spare  at  the  door,  and 
no  sign  out.  only  the  henhouse  for  the 
sign.  The  road  from  Hartford  to  New 
Haven  seems  to  be  lined  with  such  mar¬ 
kets.  all  doing  business.  It  must  make 


village  store,  but  on  the  way  home  the 
Parson  saw  corn  for  40e,  then  35c,  then 
30c,  and  one  place  with  plenty  at  25c. 
If  a  City  man  buys  corn  at  40c  at  one 
stand  and  in  a  few  miles  sees  just  as  go.  d 


at  25c.  be  will  probably  do  some  talking 
to  himself.  But  the  Parson  must  go.  as 
Shelley  and  Old  Daredevil  are  waiting 
at  the  door.  The  latter  is  popping  and 
skipping  and  snorting  for  a  tight,  as 
usual.  He  has  the  same  old  spirit — 
always  ready  for  a  brush  mi  the  road*  If 
lie  can't  catch  a  big  car  ou  the  level,  be 
will  bide  his  time  for  a  long  hill,  and 
then  reek  sweet  revenge.  His  muffler 
consists  of  two  sections  of  old  stovepipe, 
one  sprung  over  the  other,  and  stovepipe 
wire  around  them,  so  you  can  hear  him 
sassing  back.  But  the  Parson  heard  one 
about  a  Fold  muffler  the  other  day — don’t 
breathe  it.  A  man  took  the  insides  out 
before  the  case  blew  off.  as  it  always  does 
in  a  little  while,  and  put  the  case  right 
on  again — just  a  majm*  operation.  The 
cop  bears  some  noise,  but  there  is  the 
muffler  as  tight  as  you  please,  so  he  waves 
an  apology  for  his  searching  glance  for 
a  cutout,  and  the  Ford  man  pardons  him 
kindly  and  sails  on. 


Recently,  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  the 
children  underwent  the  Binet  test.  One 
of  them,  having  been  graded  as  subnor¬ 
mal,  was  sent  to  the  Institute  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  but.  being  considered  nor¬ 
mal  by  its  directors,  was  promptly  re¬ 
turned.  Her  schoolmates,  who  thought 
that  Minnie  had  gone  permanently,  were 
surprised  to  see  her,  and  one  of  them  ex¬ 
plained  :  “Minnie,  she  went  away  to  get 
examined  to  be  an  idiot,  but  she  didn’t 
pass.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Send  for  this  booklet! 

It  tell*  how  you  can  make  big 
saving*  on  the  cost  of  your  imple¬ 
ments.  It  tells  how  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  Inc.,  is  answering  the  demand 
of  farmers  for  years  by  cutting  out 
the  terrific  waste  in  getting  implements 
to  the  farm.  This  is  the  biggest  thing 
which  has  happened  in  the  imple¬ 
ment  business  for  years.  Inform 
yourself.  Get  ready  to  make  your 
savings.  Send  for  this  booklet  today! 

IF  rite  Department  1 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

Sold  on  THE  MOLINE  PLAN" 


Farmers  who  are  buying  on  “THE  MOLINE  PLAN’’  are  making 
pavings  which  put  implements  on  their  farms  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Without  question,  the  NJQLINE  UNIVERSAL  is  the  greatest 
tractor  value  today,  for  it  takes  the  place  of  five  horses  on  an  average 
160  acre  farm,  larger  and  smaller  farms  in  proportion.  It  furnishes 
power  for  all  farm  purposes,  including  cultivating.  One  man  operates 
both  the  tractor  and  implements.  He  rides  on  the  implement  seat 
where  he  always  has  ridden,  with  his  work  in  front  of  him  where  he 
can  see  it. 

Moline  Universal  TRACTOR  IM  PLEMENTS  also  are  low-priced. 
They  include  3-2  bottom  plows,  double  and  single  disc  harrows, 
grain  drills,  2-row  cultivators,  6-foot  mowers,  8  and  10-foot  roller 
bearing  binders,  etc.  “  Drag-behind"  tractor  or  horse  drawn  imple¬ 
ments  work  just  as  well  with  the  MOLINE  UNIVERSAL  as 
with  any  tractor. 

Send  for  Literature  on  THE  MOLINE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 
which  proves  that — 

1.  The  Cost  Today  of  Farm  Power  Supplied  by  the  Moline  Universal 

Tractor  is  less  than  the  Cost  of  the  Power  Supplied  by  the 

Horses  it  Replaces. 

2.  The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  Saves  Man  Power  on  the  Farm. 

3.  The  Power  Supplied  by  the  Moline  Universal  Tractor  is  better 

than  Horse  Power. 

4.  Moline  Universal  Tractor  Power  is  Cheaper  and  Better  Farm 

Power  than  the  Power  Supplied  by  Any  Other  Type  of  Tractor. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  Moline  Dealer,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


Moline  Plow  Company  Inc. 

Reorganized.  Refinanced,  Powerfully  Capitalized 

MOLINE  ILLINOIS 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BCSIXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Woi'kly  Jouriiul  lor  louolry  and  Suburban  llomer 

Entohlitthcsl  idso 

Fubllsbod  weekly  by  the  Rural  I'nbli'hing  Conquitiy,  333  West  30th  Street,  Now  York 

Iliatm-itr  'V.  COLLiXmvoon.  l*it  sltlotu  and  Editor. 

,T 1 1 n V  .1.  llll.l.ON,  Treasurer  and  lirnrinl  Mnruif-er. 

Wm.  F.  Dhaon,  Soim-cuh-.v.  Mhs.  K.  T  Iff.  i  k.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count  lies  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S‘i.01,  iiemit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advert isintt  rates,  $1.00  per  acute  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transiont  ordexs. 

“A  SQUARE  REAL" 

We  tirlieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pri'ni).  We  nse  every  possible  prreaniion  and  admit  t lie  iulvcrtisinir  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sore  we  v  ill  make  irnod  a ny  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  unstained  by  trusting  anv  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespou 
silile  advertise rr  or  misleadiuc  advert iseiueuts  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wc  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  suli-oiUxura  and  honest, 
reK|«insible  lmiises,  whether  ndv.'nisere  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
oiliees  to  lids  end.  hut  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  i  n nsnet  ions,  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  nt  honest  bankrupts  BtmcTioncd  liy  the  courts. 
Not  leu  of  tile  complaint  nnlat  be  sent,  to  ns  within  one  morn  h  m  the  time  of 
ti  e  tranwieiiim.  and  in  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tin  Ui  k\>,  Nmv- 
YnltKKli  wlii-ii  Writing  tlie  ailvevtisiM.' 


DURING  t lie  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 

September  11  to  10.  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
headquarters  will  be  found  in  the  Dairy  Building, 
where  we  shall  he  glad  to  meet  old  friends,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  new  ones. 

* 

X  the  Thirty-ninth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  State  (Orleans.  Genesee,  Livingston.  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  part  of  Monroe  counties)  Clark  Allis  is  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  coming  primary.  In 
that,  district  a  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an  election. 
Mr.  Allis  is  making  his  campaign  as  a  pronounced 
"dry"  candidate.  He  does  not  say  that  it'  elected  he 
will  ask  the  district  what  to  do — everyone  knows 
what,  he  will  do  before  he  starts.  Now.  Mr.  Allis 
has  been  prominent  in  developing  a  trade  in  pasteur¬ 
ized  apple  juice.  He  wants  to  make  this  the  na¬ 
tional  drink  and  we  all  know  that  if  this  could  he 
done  the  problem  of  marketing  apples  would  be 
solved.  The  production  of  this  juice  would  absorb 
the  culls  and  smaller  fruit,  and  thus  steady  the  mar¬ 
ker  for  high-class  apples.  This  seems  to  us  like  a 
line  thing,  especially  for  those  fruit  growers  who 
live  in  the  Thirty-ninth  District.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  public  question  of  more  practical  importance 
to  them.  Yet  the  people  who  oppose  Mr.  Allis  seem 
to  have  launched  a  curious  argnment  against  him. 
They  claim  that  pasteurized  apple  juice,  if  left  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  short  time,  will  develop  into  ‘‘hard  cider’’ 
of  the  vilest  type,  and  thus  open  a  new  method  of 
"bootlegging.'’  As  an  experiment,  we  tried  that  very 
tiling  with  some  of  this  apple  juice.  Insteead  of  fer¬ 
menting  and  producing  alcohol,  it  simply  rotted  and 
turned  into  stuff  which  no  one  would  drink.  All 
sorts  of  lies  aiul  half  lies  are  to  he  expected  in  a 
political  campaign,  hut  there  is  no  excuse  even  in 
lmsty  politics  for  spreading  a  lie  which  may  work 
great  injury  to  the  business  of  apple  growing  in  a 
season  like  this  one,  when  every  possible  outlet  for 
t  he  crop  is  needed. 

* 

WO  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  milk  situation  in 
New  England  and  the  call  to  Attorney  General 
n'Brien  of  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  to  take  a  farm  and 
show  the  profit  in  dairying.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  employed  a  certified  public  accountant,  Mr. 
E.  L.  l’ride.  to  gu  over  tbe  figures  of  milk  producers. 
Mr.  Pride  reports  officially  that  20.703  New  Eng¬ 
land  milk  farmers  are  losing  more  than  2  cents  a 
quart  at  present  prices.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  getting  around  these  figures,  and  they  are  full  of 
menace  to  New  England.  The  big  trouble  with  that 
section  is  its  shortage  in  food  production.  Its  people 
must  be  fed  from  distant  sections,  and  that  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  New  England’s  progress  that  can 
now  be  thought  of.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  a 
crime  to  follow  any  public  policy  that  will  load  to  a 
reduction  in  the  food  supply.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  such  a  food  essential  as  milk.  No  one  can 
possibly  expect  farmers  to  go  on  producing  milk  at  a 
loss,  and  when  they  stop  just  so  much  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  industrial  life  stops  with  them. 

* 

HE  coal  strike  has  now  run  so  long  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  any  normal  supply  of  coal  for  the 
coming  Winter.  Should  it  be  as  severe  as  the  mem¬ 
orable  Winter  during  the  war.  there  will  be  great 
suffering.  Two  things  should  he  arranged  for  at 
once.  One  is  fair  control  of  the  coal  trade  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  New  England  already  a  plan  for 
rationing  coal  has  been  worked  out.  with  directors 
in  each  town.  The  object  is  to  secure  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  coal  as  can  be  obtained,  and  to  prevent 
profiteering.  We  think  any  man  who  attempts  to 
mal  j  extortionate  profits  out  of  the  necessities  or 
sufferings  of  the  people  should  lie  treated  like  a  high¬ 


wayman.  The  other  thing  is  a  grouping  of  our  other 
sources  of  fuel.  Years  ago  this  entire  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  cities,  was  warmed  and  given  pow¬ 
er  through  cordwood  alone.  There  are  still  great 
quantities  of  this  fuel  growing  on  our  farms  and 
bills,  and  the  surplus  may  well  be  used  this  season. 
Many  of  us  have  good  supplies  of  this  fuel.  The  pa¬ 
triotic  thing  for  ns  to  do  is  to  use  all  possible  wood  at 
borne,  and  thus  leave  more  coal  for  people  who  have 
no  wood.  It  will  mean  some  inconvenience  and  a 
little  more  work  to  change  from  coal  to  wood,  but 
this  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  help  America  in  this 
crisis.  ’I’hc  profitable  part  will  come  in  selling  our 
surplus  fuel.  We  think  that  selling  in  the  home 
market — that  is.  the  nearby  town — will,  on  the 
whole,  pay  better  than  shipping  to  the  big  cities. 
The  stile  of  this  wood  may  enable  some  of  us  to  get 
hack  the  income  which  the  wet  weather  and  the 
market,  slump  have  taken  out  of  our  regular  crops. 

* 

OST  of  us  who  buy  clothing  are  being  told  that 
if  the  proposed  tariff  on  wool  becomes  a  part 
of  law  we  must  expect  to  pay  about  $10  extra  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.  It  is  hard  to  defend  the  principle 
of  any  tariff,  though  It  lots  become  a  part,  of  the 
policy  of  (>very  civilized  nation,  in  the  form  of  direct 
duties  or  bounties.  In  theory,  free  trade,  or  the 
free  exchange  of  goods  between  nations  is  ideal,  hut 
in  practice  all  nations  make  use  of  a  tariff,  either 
for  revenue  or  openly  and  boldly  for  ‘‘protection” 
to  some  favored  interest.  In  this  country  the  tariff 
question  lias  come  to  he  very  largely  an  industrial 
conflict  between  classes.  The  manufacturers  de¬ 
mand  protection  for  their  infant  industries,  and  the 
farmers  demand  compensating  tariffs  on  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  They  must  very  largely  pay  tile  tariff  on 
manufactured  goods  through  increased  prices — there¬ 
fore  they  must  iu  a  like  manner  he  ‘‘protected. " 
That  seems  to  be  about  the  way  it  is  working  out. 
But  how  do  the  clothing  men  figure  out  that  $10  in¬ 
crease?  The  clothes  they  sell  us  are  half  or  more 
shoddy.  It.  is  doubtful  if  1  lbs.  of  virgin  wool  enter 
into  the  average  suit.  The  proposed  tariff  on  wool 
is  less  than  (lie  duty  under  the  present,  ‘‘emergency” 
law,  and  most  of  the  cloth  now  being  sold  is  made 
from  "free”  wool,  imported  last  year  at  the  very 
lowest  price  in  history.  Where  do  they  get  that  $10? 

* 

FTER  a  long  and  hitter  debate  the  United 
State  Senate  voted  against  any  tariff  on  hides. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  already  voted  for 
free  hides,  the  vote  being  non-partisan.  The  tariff 
bill  as  first  proposed  put  a  high  duty  on  hides  and  I 
offered  a  compensating  duty  on  hoots  and  shoes  and 
other  leather  goods.  The  Eastern  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ers  promptly  stated  that  they  did  not  want  any 
tariff,  since  they  export  $25,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
while  hardly  $500,000  worth  will  he  imported. 
They  are  trying  to  increase  their  exports,  ami  want 
cheaper  leather.  It  is  probable  that  by  increasing 
exports  the  manufacturers  will  he  able  to  obtain 
better  control  of  the  home  market  and  thus  keep  up 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  claim  that  hides 
are  being  practically  given  away  since  the  immense 
importations  from  South  America  and  Africa  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  sell  an  American-grown 
hide  to  advantage.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
American  farmer  is  much  interested  in  increasing 
exports  of  shoes  while  lie  is  being  held  up  for  ex¬ 
tortionate  prices  for  his  own  footwear. 

* 

VERY  year.  at.  this  season,  the  lime  question 
rears  its  head  ami  looks  about.  Most  farmers 
in  the  East  consider  Fall  the  host  time  to  apply  lime. 
That  is  the  natural  time  for  seeding  in  this  section, 
and  Timothy,  clover,  Alfalfa  and  wheat  always 
respond  to  lime.  In  fact,  there  is  little  use  in  seed¬ 
ing  wheat,  Timothy  or  Red  clover  on  sour  land.  On 
the  North  Atlantic  slope  there  are  very  few  farms 
that  do  not  need  lime.  In  fact,  off  the  regular  lime¬ 
stone  ridges,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  farm  under 
cultivation  for  50  years  that  does  not  need  lime. 
Lime  is  the  element  most  needed  to  tit  the  land  and 
give  it  character,  while  phosphorus  is  the  element 
most  needed  to  give  strength.  Thus  it  is  that  lime¬ 
stone  and  acid  phosphate  have  come  to  he  the  most 
essential  chemicals  for  use  in  our  dairy  and  grain 
farms.  Our  farmers  do  not  use  one-quarter  of  the 
lime  they  should.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  regard 
it  as  essential,  though  it  is  really  as  necessary  in 
most  of  our  farming  as  salt  is  in  the  human  diet. 
Much  of  the  old  controversy  between  the  advocates 
of  ground  limestone  and  burned  lime  seems  to  have 
died  out.  it  seems  to  be  granted  that  Oh  very  sour 
and  hard-baked  clays  the  burned  lime  has  a  quicker 
and  more  certain  action.  It  is  also  less  bulky, 
though  harder  t < >  handle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


modern  methods  of  grinding  now  give  us  raw  lime¬ 
stone  almost  as  tine  as  the  burned  lime.  It  docs  not 
make  much  difference  which  kind  of  lime  you  use. 
Get  the  kind  which  gives  you  most  pounds  of  actual 
lime  for  a  dollar.  The  main  point  is  to  get  the  lime 
habit. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  Henry 
Ford’s  proposition  to  take  the  government’s 
work  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  use  part  of  the  power  to 
manufacture  fertilizer.  There  will  be  a  bitter  fight 
iu  Congress  over  this  proposition.  What  we  may 
call  organized  agriculture  seems  to  favor  it.  but 
there  is  much  opposition.  Some  of  this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  prejudiced  by  interests  who  see  in  Ford’s  plan 
great  competition  in  their  own  business.  There  are. 
however,  many  honest  and  far-seeing  men  who  op¬ 
pose  the  scheme  on  principle.  It  is  the  most  princely 
gift  to  an  individual  or  private  corporation  ever 
made  by  any  nation  in  tlie  world’s  history.  It  does, 
unquestionably ,  give  the  Ford  company  a  great 
special  privilege  over  its  competitors.  It  would 
seem  to  limit  the  application  of  industrial  power 
to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  South,  while 
under  government  control  this  power  would,  we 
think,  be  more  generally  distributed.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  urged  by  Senator  Norris  against  the  plan  is 
that  it  establishes  a  precedent  for  the  government 
to  hand  the  great  water  powers  over  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  If  the  expensive  works  at  Muscle  Shoals 
are  handed  over  to  the  Ford  company  for  about  5 
per  cent  of  their  value,  it  wilt  lie  practically  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  future  for  the  government  to  own  and 
distribute  water  power.  We  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  arguments  advanced  to  farmers  that 
Ford  will  make  abundant  and  cheap  fertilizers.  \Yt> 
see  no  guarantee  that  they  will  lie  cheap,  ami  we 
think  farmers  may  well  consider  the  force  of  the 
objections  here  noted  before  they  give  unqualified 
support  to  this  scheme. 

* 

WE  have  had  several  notes  about  the  use  of 
“lightning  rods  ‘  foi  stimulating  or  fertilizing 
orchard  trees.  A  number  of  orchard  men  have  tried 
the  plan.  It  is  quite  simple.  A  long  metal  rod  is 
driven  into  the  ground  close  to  the  living  tree.  At 
the  upper  end  copper  wires  arc  fastened  like  fingers 
reaching  out  into  the  air.  That  is  till  there  is  to  it. 
The  copper  wires  are  supposed  to  attract  slight 
electric  currents  from  the  air  and  transmit  them 
down  through  the  metal  rod  close  to  the  tree.  What 
nature  does  with  them  then  is  uncertain.  The  cur¬ 
rent  may  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  tree  directly,  or 
it  may  help  to  make  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
into  available  plant  food.  We  do  not  know  what 
happens,  hut  it  seems  to  have  some  good  effort  upon 
the  tree.  Mr  II.  T.  Demurest  of  Orange  County. 
X.  Y..  lias  tried  these  rods  for  some  years,  and  this 
is  his  report : 

As  for  me,  1  will  say  that  they  have  closed  up  tin' 
row  space  on  cither  side  of  the  ends,  while  rows  further 
away  have  an  open  space,  giving  an  appearance  of  2 
ft.  to  4  ft.  clearway  as  one  looks  down  the  row  i2o  ft. 
wide).  Now  if  one  will  accept  our  veracity  as  to  having 
given  these  trees  exactly  the  same  care  and  fertilization 
as  the  rest  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  have  gained  about  a  year’s 
(ree  growth  on  these  trees  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
by  the  use  of  these  rods  alone, 

It  is  difficult,  to  obtain  true  reports,  as  many  things 
might  happen  to  affect  the  growth  or  health  of  a 
tree.  We  think  it  is  well  worth  investigating.  We 
may  find  that  certain  chemicals  put  near  the  base 
of  the  metal  rod  are  influenced  by  the  current.  Wo 
know  there  is  an  abundance  of  what  We  call  the 
electric  current  stored  in  the  air,  and  that  It  may 
bo  taken  out  by  metal  rods.  Can  we  make  it  Useful 
to  trees  and  plants?  It  is  worth  while  to  find  out. 


Brevities 

Take  a  day  off  and  play ! 

One  of  our  readers.  72  years  old.  is  planning  to  go 
“back  to  the  land.”  What  do  you  think?  Is  he  too  old? 

It  is  reported  that  2,900  farms  in  Onondaga  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  are  to  he  fully  posted  with  "No  Trespass"  signs. 

Dogs  killed  a  karakul  sheep  belonging  to  O.  R.  Chap¬ 
man  of  Oimndaga  Co..  N.  Y..  and  In*  entered  a  claim  of 
$1,350  for  it.  The  supervisors  rejected  the  claim! 

Not  very  satisfactory  to  plow  a  tough  old  sod  and 
seed  to  wheat  and  grass.  The  weeds  and  wild  grass 
are  sure  to  work  in  and  spoil  the  seeding.  Better  put 
in  a  cleaning  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes,  before  re¬ 
seeding. 

“Eat  more  rabbit"  is  the  new  slogan  adopted  by  the 
rabbit  breeders.  Surely  the  rabbit  men  have  just  ns 
much  right  to  “boom”  their  industry  as  the  dairymen, 
the  potato  growers,  or  any  of  the  others — but  if  they 
all  get  after  us  how  are  we  going  to  eat  it  all? 

OF  course  the  car  driver  laughs  at  the  ox  team,  but 
read  this  note  from  Mr.  Berrang,  who  is  crossing  the 
country  in  his  ox  team  express:  "You  can  just  bet  we 
have  pulled  many  an  automobile  out  of  the  ditch  with 
those  oxen.”  And  the  car  drivers  stilt  go  on  laughing 
at  the  oxen. 
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The  Delay  in  Cashing  Checks 


Inferring  to  the  matter  of  unpaid  checks  due  to  the 
failure  of  a  bank,  the  law  of  commercial  paper  is  quite 
different  from  most  of  our  law.  It  is  old.  international, 
well-known,  well-established.  One  statute  adopted  in 
every  one  of  48  States  and  most  Territories,  uniform, 
practically  word  for  word,  in  all.  has  been  substantially 
stationary  for  25  years  relatively  unchangeable,  like 
the  laws  of  Modes  and  Persians,  were  at  the  crest  of 
their  advanced  civilization.  It  is  Unique.  A  check  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  commercial  instruments.  Its 
characteristic  features  are  that  if  is  a  species  of  bill  of 
exchange,  is  always  drawn  on  a  hank,  payable  an  de- 
iii m i (I,  and  purports  to  be  drawn  against  an  adequate 
deposit  which  drawer  warrants  be  then  Las  in  the 
drawee  bank,  and  which  lie  directs  the  pa  nee.  and  holder 
In  iio  and  get  forthicith.  It  is  an  instrument  for  imme¬ 
diate  payment.  It  is  drawn  for  immediate  presentment. 
The  law  expressly  says  it  must  be  presented  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

If  you  don’t  like  this  kind  of  an  instrument  and  these 
rules,  ask  for  an  amendment,  or  easier,  ask  for  an  in- 
slrurneut  payable  at  a  future  time.  If  you  take  a  check, 
the  drawer  is  deemed  to  have  said  to  you:  “I  now 
have  funds  at  that  bank  to  pay  this  check.  Go  get 
them.  Hut  don’t  wait;  don't  hazard  my  money,  at  my 
risk,  at  that  bank  too  long.”  Through  the  rural  de¬ 
livery  the  farmer  can  forward  the  cheek  for  present¬ 
ment  as  easily  as  the  city  man  does  through  the  post 
office.  Failure  promptly  and  properly  40  present  dis¬ 
charges  the  indorsers  at  once  absolutely,  whether  or  not 
he  has  suffered  any  loss  directly  resultant  therefrom. 
Failure  to  so  present  promptly  releases  the  drawer,  hut 
Only  if  and  to  the  e.etent  of  his  direr I  loss  flowing  from 
tin  delay,  as  by  way  of  failure  of  the  bank.  Here  the 
failure  will  be  partial  only,  as  a  rule,  and  the  loss  and 
release  partial  only,  e.  g„  25  cents  or  50  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

What  constitutes  a  reasonable  time  is  left,  very  nat¬ 
urally  to  the  courts  to  decide  as  occasion  arises.  The 
courts  have  laid  down,  however,  well-known  general 
rules.  Outstanding  among  these  is  that  presentment 
to  a  bank  in  the  same  town  when  the  check  is  issued 
shall  be  made  on  the  day  of  issue  or  on  the  following 
day.  If  the  drawee  bank  is  in  a  distant  town,  then 
presentment  shall  be  made  by  or  with  the  same  dispatch 
as  if  by  sending  forward  on  a  regular  mail  on  the  day 
following  its  issue.  The  sending  forward  preferably 
should  be  direct  to  a  rival  bank  in  the  town  of  the 
drawee  bank.  This  collecting  bank  is  the  forwarder’s 
agent,  and  must  present  within  the  time  within  which 
the  check  would  ordinarily  have  reached  the  drawee  if 
it  had  been  forwarded  direct  to  the  drawee  bank  on 
the  day  following  its  issue  by  regular  mail.  Of  course 
Sundays  and  holidays  are  not  appropriate  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  You  see,  under  the  rule  here  the  time  for  presen¬ 
tation  increases  with  the  distance.  The  farmer  has  the 
definite  advantages  of  mail  forwarding. 

There  are  instances  enough  in  which  predatory  wealth 
is  pampered,  hut  this  is  not  one.  Rich  and  poor  of  all 
States  and  of  almost  the  whole  world,  are  governed  by 
this  law.  CARI.  SARGENT. 


TT  is  well  to  have  this  subject  thoroughly  discussed 
X  and  understood.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  court 
can  decide  in  each  individual  case  what  constitutes 
reasonable  time.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have 
been  held  that  H>  days  was  not  unreasonable.  We 


find  no  decisions  affecting  farmers.  In  the  present 
ease  in  Pennsylvania  the  checks  were  delivered  in 
January  when  roads  were  bad  and  weather  inclem¬ 
ent.  Mail  connections  were  slow.  Fanners  were, 
busy  with  their  dairies.  The  custom  was  to  use 

I  them  as  payment  for  local  hills  with  tradesmen.  All 

this  the  drawer  of  the  checks  well  knew.  "Reason¬ 
able  time,"  under  these  circumstances,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  might  he  expected  from 
business  men  in  the  city  or  trade  circles.  City  cus¬ 
toms  should  not  be  applied  as  rules  for  the  country, 
and  would  not  he  if  farmers  had  a  voice  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  laws.  The  experience,  however,  suggests 
the  earliest  possible  collection  of  checks. 


July  Milk  Pool  Price 

T1IE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
announces  a  gross  pool  price  for  July  of  $1.(38 
per  100  lhs.  This  is  for  milk  testing  5  per  cent  but- 
terfat  and  is  a  base  price  at  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
Each  individual  farmer's  price  will  vary  for  freight 
differentials,  determined  by  his  distance  from  the 
market  and  for  the  amount  of  butterfat  which  his 
milk  contains  above  3  per  cent. 

Out  of  the  gross  pool  price  $.028  is  deducted  for 
administrative  expenses;  $.002  to.be  sent  to  locals 
for  their  expenses;  $.<m»s  for  advertising  expenses; 
$.002  for  insurance  against  had  accounts,  and  $.02 
for  extraordinary  depreciation,  making  a  total  ex¬ 
pense  deducted  of  $.0(3  per  100  Jbs.  This  leaves  a 
total  to  be  paid  the  farmers  of  $1.02.  Of  this.  20c 
per  ewt.  is  borrowed  by  the  association  on  certificate, 
of  indebtedness  plan  for  investment  in  milk  plants 
at  d  equipment,  to  he  owned  by  the  farmers  through 
the  association. 

Not  all  of  the  reports  on  July  operations  have  yet 
been  received  from  the  dealers,  but  those  which 
have  been  received  to  date  show  that  the  association 
pooled  for  July  the  milk  of  58.71)8  members.  Of  this 
number  39,035  delivered  milk  to  047  plants  operated 
by  dealers,  and  14,163  members  delivered  to  130 
plants  operated  by  the  co-operative  association.  It 
will  he  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  co-operative 
association  handled  itself  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
I  moled  milk.  Many  of  these  men  for  whom  the  as¬ 


sociation  provided  a  market  would  either  have  been 
without  a  market  had  it  not  been  for  the  pooling 
plan,  or  would  have  placed  their  milk  upon  the  fluid 
market,  thereby  bringing  about  even  lower  prices  to 
everybody  than  those  which  have  been  received.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus, 
these  lowered  prices  to  the  farmer  would  not  have 
benefited  the  consumer.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  association  was  obliged  because  of  non-co-operat¬ 
ing  dealers  to  provide  hurriedly  markets  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  members,  the  pool  price  is  only  a  little 
under  what  it  was  last  year.  Reports  from  the 
dealers  for  July  show  that  there  was  a  total  of 
815.535,002  lhs.  of  pooled  milk.  Checks  covering  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  milk  delivered  by  members  of  the  co¬ 
operative  association  during  July  will  he  mailed  on 
or  before  August  25. 


Protection  for  Investors 

INE  hanks  in  Binghamton,  Emlicott.  Johnson 
City  and  Union.  N.  Y.,  have  combined  in  an 
advertising  scheme  to  help  protect  investors.  Every¬ 
day  big  advertisements  appear  in  the  daily  paper. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  reduced  in  size: 


:  An  automobile  corporation  whose  stock  : 

:  hundreds  of  residents  of  this  community 
:  rushed  to  buy  has  just  been  put  into  the 
:  hands  of  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  : 
:  creditors,  : 

:  "There  is  no  money  in  the  treasury,*'  says  : 

:  a  news  dispatch.  : 

:  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  : 

:  hard-earned  savings  went  into  the  treasury  : 
:  from  this  valley.  : 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  other  hard-  : 
:  earned  dollars  went  into  the  treasury  from  : 
:  many  another  town.  : 

:  Where  has  all  the  money  gone?  Much  of  : 

:  it,  of  course,  into  an  expensive  and  flamboy-  : 
:  ant  stock-selling  campaign  lasting  several  : 
:  years.  Such  campaigns  rarely  leave  much  : 
:  money  for  actual  manufacturing. 

:  Remember  this  when  the  next  sensational  : 

:  stock-selling  campaign  comes  along.  And  : 
:  don’t  forget  next  time  to 

:  Ask  Yofr  Banker 


That  country  is  full  of  shoemakers  and  other  work¬ 
men  who  are  well  paid  in  cash,  and  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  to  invest  in  wildcat  propositions. 
Many  of  them  do  so.  and  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  through  such  folly.  The  hanks  have  combined  to 
try  to  stop  this  waste,  if  possible,  by  giving  sensible 
and  cold-blooded  advice  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  bank  to  know  about  such  things. 
To  invest  money  in  any  proposition  which  your  hank 
would  not  loan  money  on  is  a  gamble — worse  than  a 
horse  race  or  a  game  of  cards. 


Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  For  Senator 

The  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  been  comparing 
notes  and  trying  to  find  out.  not  the  sentiment  of  their 
party,  but  whom  the  bosses  and  leaders  think  can  get 
elected  and  do  the  best  in  shaking  the  plum  tree.  I 
have  wondered  why  some  of  the  leaders  in  farm 
tbongnt  through  the  State  have  not  suggested  someone 
interested  in  the  farmer  and  his  problems,  besides  get¬ 
ting  his  interest  money. 

It  is  getting  late  in  the  season  for  such  things  to  he 
discussed  long,  hut  if  the  old  parties  insist  upon  brush¬ 
ing  us  farmers  aside  and  telling  us  to  stay  home  and 
"slop  the  hogs,”  l  believe  in  putting  up  a  candidate. 

The  man  I  would  present  1  do  not  know  personally, 
hut  have  heard  him  from  the  platform  at  Ithaca.  X.  Y'  , 
during  Farmers'  Week.  He  is  Prof.  Warren,  of  the 
"Warren  Formula."  I  believe  he  is  an  authority  in 
farm  economics,  and  would  be  a  progressive  Senator, 
and  work  for  the  State  us  a  whole  and  not.  one  party. 
Prof.  Warren  luts  been  called  to  Washington  several 
times  by  committees  for  consultation.  Why  not  put  him 
there,  so  that  he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  give 
advice,  and  also  able  to  introduce  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion?  J.  P.  FORMAN. 

OUR  opinion  is  that  Prof.  Warren  would  represent 
Xew  York  in  United  States  Senate  much  as  Prof. 
E.  F.  Ladd  represents  North  Dakota.  The  last-named 
State  has  never  had  a  more  useful  representative  at 
Washington.  A  .trained  scientist,  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground  and  deep  sympathy  for  common  people, 
ought  to  make  an  ideal  Senator.  We  fear,  however, 
that  the  suggestion  come.?  too  late.  The  machine 
politicians  have  killed  the  primary  in  New  York  as 
it  relates  to  the  nomination  of  Senator.  There  is  to 
be  a  "State  convention"  which  will  he  nothing  move 
than  a  gathering  of  wire  pullers  and  hand-picked 
politicians.  Senator  ('alder  has  already  been  select¬ 
ed  as  a  candidate.  The  "convention"  will  he  merely 
a  perfunctory  endorsement  of  him  ana  of  his  record 
Senator  C'alder  will  he  the  most  unpopular  candidate 
ever  foisted  upon  the  fanner-  and  country  people  by 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  no  popularity  among 


our  country  people,  and  has  done  nothing  to  justify 
his  re-election.  In  a  primary  such  as  was  fought  out 
in  Indiana,  Iowa  or  North  Dakota,  Caldc-r  never 
could  he  nominated.  And  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  Democrats  will  do  any  better,  for  the  "conven¬ 
tion”  plan  of  nominating  has  given  the  politicians 
full  power  to  dictate  nominations.  We  might  as  well 
look  the  facts  right  in  the  face.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  strong  third  ticket  will  be  nominated.  If  it 
is  there  will  be  a  big  vote  for  its  candidate,  for. 
whatever  the  politicians  may  say.  there  is  deep  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  unrest  among  our  farmers. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  masters  of  the  State  Granges  of  the  United 
States  held  a  two-day  conference  at  Syracuse  to  discuss 
important  matters  for  the  good  of  the  order.  One  of 
the  items  given  out  to  the  press  was  that  they  emphat¬ 
ically  disapproved  of  the  proposed  national  ship  subsidy, 
with  equally  emphatic  approval  of  the  prohibition 
amendment  and  equally  emphatic  disapproval  of  the 
action  to  rescind  it. 

Some  of  the  fanners  in  the  vieiniry  of  Oneida  are 
sitting  on  pins  and  needles  these  days  since  the  suit  of 
the  Indians  of  that  section  recently  was  decided  in  their 
favor.  This  suit  was  a  test  ease  to  the  title  of  55  acres 
of  land  on  what  is  known  as  the  Moyer  farm,  two  miles 
south  of  the  city.  There  are  3,000  acres  in  the  same 
area  that  the  Indians  have  been  trying  to  restore.  On 
Saturday.  August  19,  the  Indians  are  arranging  a 
gathering  of  the  tribe,  at  which  time  many  matters  of 
interest  will  be  discussed.  Meanwhile  tic-  farmers  along 
what  is  called  the  West  Road  are  watching  the  progress 
ot  claims  in  the  courts  relative  to  other  claims  of  the 
Indians  for  title  to  the  land  they  once  occupied,  from 
which  they  were  ejected  years  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Farm  Bureau  Associations  will  be  held  at  the 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse.  N.  Y\,  on  November  21.  22 
and  28.  Effort  is  being  made  to  have  J.  R.  Howard, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
speak  at  this  meeting. 

The  Oneida  County  Poultry  Association  is  employing 
a  culler  to  do  the  culling  for  member-  of  the  association, 
who  wish  to  employ  some  one  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  rather  thau  do  the  work  themselves.  Already  40 
poultrymen  have  signed  up  to  have  tbi-  work  done.  The' 
expense  of  the  work  is  $2  for  the  lirst  100  birds  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  handled,  and  two  cents  a  bird  for  each  bird 
in  additiou  to  this  number.  The  pnultryman  having  cull¬ 
ing  done  boards  the  expert  while  he  is  on  the  job,  and 
transports  him  to  the  next  association  member  to  have 
the  culling. 

The  Tri-county  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  of 
Western  New  York  will  hold  a  field  day  at  the  Taber 
&  Mignin  farm  at  Castile  on  August  21.  Guernsey 
breeders  of  the  surrounding  counties  were  invited  and 
the  association  that  was  started  last  year  was  com¬ 
pleted.  There  was  a  basket  lunch  at  noon  and  the 
ladies  were  asked  to  come  along  and  have  an  outing 
with  the  men.  W.  E.  Davis,  the  newly  appointed  field 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  State  association,  was 
invited  to  be  present  to  give  a  talk  and  tell  of  plans  of 
the  State  association. 

In  spite  nf_  the  busy  times  farmers  from  the  potato 
sections  of  Wyoming  County  turned  out  well  to  atteud 
the  annual  potato  tour.  Over  35  cars  were  in  line.  In 
the  morning  the  Wilson  storehouse,  which  is  worthy  of 
observation,  was  studied.  The  glowers  then  went  to 
•  he  Wilson  farms  near  Gainesville,  where  the  American 
Giant  variety  is  being  grown  on  a  large  scale  f<>r  the 
seed  market.  The  W.  K.  Holmes  farm  at  Lamout  was 
the  second  stop.  Mr.  Holmes  is  also  a  Giaur  producer. 
Stops  were  also  made  at  the  farms  of  Thomas  McCor¬ 
mick.  near  Java  Center;  Ed.  Maurer’s,  Arcade,  and  F. 
C.  Gibbs  at  Filmore,  the  home  of  the  famous  Gibbs 
Heavyweights.  At  all  of  these  places  time  was  given 
ro  the  comparative  study  of  fertilizers,  study  of  diseases, 
cultural  disease  and  seed  production.  The  one  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  was  pointed  out  on  the  trip  was  the 
importance  of  the  seed  plot,  where  the  grower  could  get 
his  seed  for  the  next  season. 

The  State  wool  pool  is  practically  completed.  There 
are  some  very  encouraging  things  about  the  pool,  and 
one  is  that  a  number  of  so-called  fine  wool  counties  have 
increased  the  amount  of  wool  pooled  over  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  This  association.  1  believe,  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  how  an  association  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  nature  can  increase  the  price  at  a  local  point.  A 
number  of  breeders  were  influenced  to  break  away  from 
the  pool  by  buyers.  This  has  its  advantages,  however, 
as  it  automatically  sorts  out  those  who  cau  be  depended 
upon. 

"Old  times  were  different."  so  -aid  the  hop  growers 
s’s  they  gathered  at  their  forty-fifth  annual  picnic  at 
Sylvan  Beach.  Madison  County.  There  were  two  of 
the  members  of  the  association  who  were  present  who 
were  charter  members  of  the  association.  They  have 
seen  a  rise  and  decline  of  the  industry.  Tweuly-five 
years  ago  records  show  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  brought 
t!7  conches  of  picnickers,  while  the  Ontario  &  Western 
carried  106  coaches.  For  some  years  it  was  the  custom 
of  Sylvan  Beach  bu-iness  men  to  pay  a  certain  assess¬ 
ment  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  picnic  held  there. 
In  some  years  this  amount  has  meant  the  dividend  of 
from  $5  to  $10  to  the  members  of  the  association.  On 
one  occasion  the  amount  was  said  f"  have  reached  $20 
to  each  member.  In  later  years  the  amount  is  said  nnlv 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  "tie  •  r 
two  bauds,  badges  for  members  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  While  the  hop  industry  has  meant  a  decline 
of  agricultural  industry,  one  cauuot  help  but  feel  that 
we  arc  the  gainers  after  all  when  wo  consider  that  for 
which  most  of  the  hops  were  used. 

The  State  Fair  Association  has  -et  aside  $1,600  for 
the  best  exhibits  iu  New  York  State.  This  exhibit  can 
he  made  by  a  Farm  Bureau.  Fotnona  Grange  or  by  a 
breeders’  association.  To  visit  some  of  these  exhibits 
is  to  marvel  at  the  range  of  products  that  New  York 
Stare  produces. 

After  traveling  through  the  boarding-house  section  of 
Sullivan  County  one  is  impressed  with  the  way  the  big 
crop  for  that  section  is  hit  this  year.  Many  of  the 
houses  formerly  keeping  boarders  are  nearly  empty. 
This  condition  may  he  due  to  the  cool  Summer  or  the 
general  business  condition.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hitting 
some  of  the  farm  people  hard,  because  they  have  grown 
to  depend  on  the  boarding-houses  for  their  special  Sum¬ 
mer  market.  E.  a.  f. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


A  little  bit  from  you  and  me, 
And  full  Our  Page  will  surely  be. 


"( hie  II  ay  to  her /i  Cool" 

Picture  sent  by  Blanche  Ernst  (I!  years),  Connecticut 


Song 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall. 

T  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all.  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all. 
I  should  know  what  Hod  and  man  is, 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

This  is  the  poem  mentioned  in  our 
reading  list  last  month.  It  is  very  short, 
and  your  editor  has  used  it  as  a  memory 
verse  so  that  you  may  all  learn  it.  On 
the  opposite  page  you  will  find  a  write¬ 
up  from  a  reader  explaining  the  great 
thought  that  Tennyson  expresses  in  these 
few  lines. 


What  Have  You  Done? 

What  have  you  done  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  that  you  will  remember 
with  pleasure  and  pride V  Perhaps  you 
have  had  a  garden  that  has  kept  the 
table  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  or 
bright  flowers-  It  may  be  that  you  have 
raised  some  chickens,  and  now  have  a 
nice  flock  of  pullets  that  will  soon  begin 
to  lay.  Some  other  crop  or  animal  may 
have  been  your  special  care.  Perhaps 
you  have  taken  a  bird  census  or  made  a 
study  of  weeds  or  trees  or  wild  flowers. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  doing  some  kind 
thing  for  a  neighbor  each  week.  You 
may  have  learned  to  cook  or  bake  bread. 
You  may  have  made  yourself  an  article 
of  clothing.  Possibly  you  have  taken  a 
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.1  Prize  I  cyetuble  Exhibit 

Eleanor  Davis,  New  York,  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  fiardener.  Picture  sent  by  Prof,  ft.  8. 
Smith  of  the  Canton  (New  York)  State 
School  of  Agriculture 

trip  somewhere  and  learned  much  of  in¬ 
terest.  Indeed,  there  are  dozens  of 
things  that  our  readers  have  probably 
been  doing  during  the  past  two  months. 
We  should  like  to  read  about  some  of 
them  on  Our  1’age.  So  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  for  next  month  we  have  a 
bunch  of  letters  on  My  Best  Vacation 
Experience. 

As  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this 
mouth’s  page,  find  a  pencil  and  paper,  run 
off  to  your  favorite  “cozy  corner.”  think 
over  your  vacation,  choose  your  best  ex¬ 
perience  and  write  it  down  in  the  most 
interesting  way  you  can.  Then  tuck  it  in 


an  envelope  and  send  it  to  your  editor. 
If  you  can  add  a  photograph  or  a  drawing 
to  illustrate  your  letter,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter. 


What  Are  You  Going  to  Do? 

After  having  taken  a  look  back  over 
the  Summer,  take  a  look  ahead.  It  is  al¬ 
most  school  time  again.  Some  fine  morn¬ 
ing  you  will  hunt  for  your  books  and 
pads  and  pencils,  pack  your  lunch  box. 
and  set  off  for  the  sclioolhouse  whose  hell 
will  lie  calling.  You  will  meet  your 
schoolmates  again.  How  much  there  will 
he  to  talk  about  before  and  after  school 
and  at  recess!  Your  teacher  will  be 
there,  too  ;  perhaps  the  one  you  had  last 
year,  perhaps  a  stranger,  but  in  either 
case  ready  to  do  her  best  for  you.  In  a 
few  days  the  work  will  be  moving  smoothly 
and  you  will  he  in  training  again  for  the 
things  you  will  need  as  men  and  women. 
I  think  you  know  enough  to  make  the 
most  of  your  school  days  without  any 
urging  from  me.  We  havT  had  many  let¬ 
ters  on  Our  Page  in  times  past  telling  of 
the  value  of  an  education.  We  grow  up 
very  fast.  Only  as  hoys  aurl  girls  do  we 
have  the  time  and  the  chance  to  go  to 
school.  8o  start  each  morning  with  two 
things  in  mind;  first,  that  so  far  as  it. 
depends  on  you  the  day  will  he  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  happy  one;  and  second,  that  you 
will  do  your  best  with  the  studies.  If 
you  have  that  spirit  this  will  he  the  best 
year  in  school  that  you  have  ever  had. 
Remember  that  your  education  depends 
not  only  on  the  books  and  the  building 
and  the  teacher  and  the  trustee.  It  de¬ 
pends  mainly  on  you.  Take  hold  with  a 
will. 


About  That  Opossum 

Back  in  April  one  of  our  hoy  readers 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  a  picture 
of  an  opossum — that  he  had  never  seen 
this  animal  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it.  Shortly  afterward  Laura  Aug- 
stadt  took  the  trouble  to  send  in  a  very 
complete  description  of  the  opossum 
which  you  will  find  below.  But  no  pic¬ 
ture  came.  However,  since  I  mentioned 
the  matter  again  last  month,  uine  readers 
have  sent  drawings,  as  follows:  Harlot  La 
Baker.  Peter  Sidlowski  and  Frieda  Zwer- 
lein,  of  New  York;  Bill.v  Tompkins  and 
Evelyn  Ilaskel,  of  New  Hampshire;  Ruth 
Worcester,  of  Maine;  Irene  Valentine,  of 
New  Jersey;  Ruth  McCray,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Edwin  Herr,  of  Virginia.  I 
have  selected  two  of  the  drawings  and 
have  printed  them  side  by  side  on  this 
pag<*.  They  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
opossum  and  its  habits.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  kept  after  this  until  something 
worth  while  has  come  of  it.  Here  is  the 
description : 

The  opossum  is  a  queer-looking  animal. 
It  is  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  but  not  like 
it  i'i:  shape.  Its  legs  are  sllort,  its  feet 
black,  its  toes  white.  It  uses  its  feet  for 
hands  to  grasp  branches  when  climbing, 
or  to  bold  food  when  eating.  It  lias  a 
pig-like  face,  with  long  snout  and  little 
eyes.  Its  face  is  pinkish-white  and  its 
ears  black,  tipped  with  white.  Its  fin¬ 
is  bluish  gray.  The  tail  is  naked  and 
scaly,  and  is  used  like  another  hand 


when  the  creature  is  climbing  about  on 
the  branches  of  trees. 

The  opossum  feeds  upon  almost  any- 
tiling  it  can  get.  such  as  insects,  young 
reptiles,  mice,  birds’  eggs,  young  birds, 
and  it  is  especially  fond  of  chickens.  It 
also  oats  corn,  nuts,  berries  and  other 
fruits,  and  particularly  likes  persimmons. 
Its  borne  is  in  a  hollow  tree  or  a  crevice 
in  rocks,  bedded  with  dry  grass  and 
leaves.  Here  it  stays  during  the  day, 
roming  out  at  night  in  search  of  food. 

The  opossum  mother  carries  her  babies 
around  in  a  pouch  or  pocket.  When  they 
are  born  they  are  the  very  lilt.lesl  babies 
you  ever  saw.  blind  and  not  more  than 
an  inch  long.  The  pocket  is  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  mother’s  body.  The  little 
one,  when  it  is  dropped  into  the  pocket, 
at  once  finds  its  place  for  a  milk  break¬ 
fast.  and  bangs  on  for  dinner  and  supper 
and  all  night  so  n.s  to  be  ready  for  break¬ 
fast  again.  It  remains  in  this  position 
until  its  eyes  open  and  it.  gels  tired  of 
lying  quiet.  Then  it  pops  its  head  <>ut 
of  1  Be  pocket,  takes  a  look  at  the  world 
from  this  safe  place,  and  a  lit  tic  lat  er 
climbs  around  onto  its  mother’s  back  by 
clinging  to  her  fur.  The  funniest  thing 
about  these  youngsters  is  the  way  they  use 
their  tails,  which  they  twist  around  ob¬ 
jects  to  bold  them  fast.  The  mother  car¬ 
ries  her  .tail  over  her  back  and  the  little 
ones,  by  twisting  their  tails  around  hers, 
are  able  to  hang  fast  to  her  back  while 
she  climbs  around  in  the  trees  to  hunt 
for  food.  It  is  a  comical  sight  to  see  a 
mother  opossum  carrying  her  family  on 
her  hack  in  this  way.  If  an  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  her.  the  young  ones  hustle  into  her 
pocket  where  they  feel  safe  from  danger. 

An  opossum  pretends  to  be  dead  when 
it  is  overpowered.  It  not  only  becomes 
absolutely  motionless,  but  it  even  looks 
dead,  and  it  thus  escapes  many  enemies. 
When  the  enemy  lias  left  the  opossum 


comes  suddciilj  to  life  and  climbs  for 
safety.  You  will  see  now  why  it  is  we 
sometimes  speak  of  “playing  ’possum,” 
referrring  to  a  person  who  lies  quiet  till 
some  danger  is  past,  i.atra  atcstadt. 

Pennsylvania. 


Shall  We  Kill  or  Study  Them? 

Several  readers  took  up  the  question 
asked  on  the  June  page  of  what  to  do 
when  boys  who  have  never  learned  to  love 
nature  thoughtlessly  kill  useful  birds. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  replies  : 

I  think  a  good  way  lo  teach  boys  not 
to  kill  birds  is  to  show  I hem  a  bird  book 
with  good  pid ures  and  let  them  look 
through  a  field  glass  to  show  them  how 
much  more  interesting  it  is  to  study  birds 
than  to  kill  them. 

When  1  was  trying  to  get  the  riddle 
for  a  meadow  lark  mother  bought  me  a 
t’lmpman’s  Bird  Idle,  with  illustrations 
by  Thompson  Seton.  Then  father  bought 
me  a  field  glass.  We  have  enjoyed  them 
very  much  in  studying  birds. 

New  York.  Dorothy  i  isiikh. 

A  few  months  ago  we  gave  the  names 
of  several  good  flower  hooks.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  time  to  mention  some  bird 
books.  Every  farm  home  should  have 
one  good  book  on  birds.  There  are  very 
many  from  which  to  choose,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  best:  Bird  Life, 
by  Chapman,  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Bird  Guide,  by  Reed, 


Drawn  by  Genevieve  Dieter  (lit  years). 
Pen nnsyl vania 


published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.. 
Harden  City,  N.  Y, ;  Birds  Through  an 
Opera  Glass,  by  Merrium.  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  New  York: 
Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their 
Music,  by  Matthews,  published  by  H.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  and  the  Leaf¬ 
lets  of  the  National  Association  of  Audu¬ 
bon  Societies,  1074  Broadway,  New  York. 


Boneset  or  Thoroughwort 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  a  good 
many  readers  knew  Inez  Ilertel’s  Nature 
Puzzle.  Those  who  answered  correctly 
arc  listed  below,  and  T  also  had  a  letter 
from  an  X0-year-old  “young  man”  who 
said  he  certainly  was  reminded  of  his 
childhood  days  at  seeing  this  puzzle.  He 
then  told  how  his  aunt  dosed  him  with 
boneset  tea  and  bow  be  bated  it,  but  he 
thinks  it  helped  to  save  bis  life.  Henc- 
vieve  Dieter  sent  the  drawing  which 
shows  how  tiie  peculiar  perfoliate  leaves 
look;  and  thanks  are  due  Dorothy  Hard- 
ner  of  New  Jersey  and  I  Libia  Triplett  of 
West  Virginia,  who  sent  drawings,  too. 
If  is  fine  to  keep  up  this  Nature  Puzzle 
feature  of  Our  Page  so  well,  with  a  good 
What  Is  It each  mouth,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  the  answer  and  usually  a 
drawing. 

Correct  answers  were  received  in  time 
to  print  from 

Councolicul :  taieillo  Perry. 

Maim-:  Iti-tu-cca  Spencer,  Ruth  Worcester. 

Massachusetts:  Caroline  Powell.  Francis  ltice. 


Michigan;  I.lllinu  .lust. 

New  .Tcrscy:  Dorothy  Gardner,  Wilbert  Van 
Set  crs. 

New  York:  Nonna  Mnrlinganic.  Sylvia  J.nri- 
bec,  Myrtn  Feck.  Thelma  I  lodges,  Kinllic  Skid¬ 
more.  Dorothy  Ili,  li,  .lane  Moore.  Adeline  Schae¬ 
fer.  India  Cordon,  Frederick  Culver,  Cartotta 
tinker.  Kvn  Dennis,  John  ltailt.  Until  Watts, 
Gladys  Feldherg,  Clara  Smith,  Margaret  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

Ohio:  Kstlier  Rowtuiln,  Virginia  Cooley, 

Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Farabaugh,  Gene¬ 

vieve  Dieter,  Paul  K rides, 

Vermont:  Mary  Fowler. 

Virginia:  Christine  Bowman. 

West  \  irgtnifl  Hilda  Triplett. 


What  Is  It? 

I  thought  most  of  you  would  have  to 
give  nit  last  month's  Nature  Puzzle,  but 
I  was  mistaken.  However,  I  warn  you 
that  I  have  gone  through  my  collection 
and  picked  out  one  of  the  very  hardest 
for  this  month.  My  guess  is  that  there 
will  not  he  ten  correct  answers  to  it.  and 
as  for  a  drawing— well,  maybe  I’m  a  poor 
guesser.  What  do  you  think?  Here  is 
the  puzzle : 

The  animal  which  1  am  describing  is 
about  the  size  of  a  fox  terrier  dog,  but. 
shaped  different.  It  has  four  legs;  the 
back  legs  are  a  little  longer  than  the 
front  ones.  This  animal  has  long  ears 
and  a  stubby  or  fuzzy  tail.  It  ran  run 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  which  takes  a 
good  dog  to  catch.  Tt  will  not  run  into 
a  box  trap  or  any  hole.  It  usually  makes 
a  small  burrow  or  hole  deep  enough  to 
conceal  it  which  it  digs  in  snow  or  grass. 
This  animal  is  very  common  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  frkd  warxrkn. 

Kansas.  (12  years) . 


Book  Notes 

Four  more  good  titles  for  your  lists 
are  these : 

“Robin  Hood” — any  standard  edition. 

“The  King  of  the  Golden  River,”  by 
John  Ruskiu. 

“Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,”  by  Sara 
Cone  Bryant. 

Poem,  ‘‘Seein’  Things,”  by  Eugene 
Field. 

I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  am  of  anything 
that  among  our  thousands  of  readers 
there  are  many  who  have  read  each  of 
these  books.  It  is  an  interesting  tiling  to 
try  to  tell  the  story  of  a  book  in  a  few 
words  that  will  catch  the  attention  cf 
those  who  have  not  read  it.  I  hope  we 
may  have  a  number  of  l;">0-word  write* 
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I  saw  father  and  Rob  one  hot  July  day 
Over  in  the  meadow  pitching  up  hay. 

Molly  the  dinner  bell  loudly  rings: 

Could  you  draw  a  picture  of  these  simple  things? 


ups  on  these  titles  to  print  next  month. 
Do  fry  your  hand  at  it. 

As  to  the  title  given  last  month  no 
write-ups  were  received  on  Uncle  Remus 
and  the  Bible  Stories.  I  hope  this  does 
not  mean  that  our  readers  do  not  know 
these  books.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
writers  who  have  ever  done  well  in  mak¬ 
ing  animals  talk  in  books.  Many  have 
tried  it.  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  do  so  that  it  seems  right  and  natural 
to  the  reader.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in 
his  Uncle  Remus  stories  did  succeed. 
They  will  endure  for  all  time.  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  and  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Terrapin  and 
all  the  others  are  never  forgotten  by  one 
who  hears  these  stories  as  a  child.  Your 
editor  was  brought  up  on  them,  and  does 
not  want  you  to  miss  the  pleasure  he  had. 
Other  famous  animal  talking  stories  are 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Black  Beaut \j. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  more 
beautiful  and  inspiring  stories  than  those 
of  the  Bible.  Is  there  a  boy  or  girl  who 
lias  never  heard  of  Noah  and  the  ark,  or 
of  David  and  Goliath,  or  of  Daniel  in  the 
lion  s  den?  There  are  many  others,  and 
Mary  Stuart  has  given  them  in  her  book, 
Tell  Me  a  True  Story.  It  is  worth  read 
ing  and  adding  to  your  library  if  you  can. 


Your  editor  inked  over  the  pencil  lines  as 
accurately  as  he  could  so  that  they  might 
be  printed.  It  is  best  to  draw  in  ink,  but 
if  you  are  not  allowed  to,  do  not  hesitate 
to  do  your  best  in  pencil  and  send  it  in. 

After  I  had  decided  on  these  eight  to 
print,  I  found  that  there  were  10  others 
which  had  been  considered  in  the  final 
selection.  These  deserve  an  honorable 
mention.  They  are:  Ilazel  Springs  (9), 
Robert  Rice  and  W.  Gates  (14)  of  New 
York.  Romeo  Elie  (15)  of  Maine.  Clara 
Kenyar  of  Rhode  Island,  Christian  Niel¬ 
son  of  Connecticut.  Grace  Cowan  of 
Pennsylvania,  Vera  Franklin  (10)  of 
Michigan,  and  WTlIianna  Dully  of  Ixm- 
i  si  ana. 

Tae  full  list  of  “our  artists”  for  the 
month  now  follows: 

Connecticut:  Daisy  Bottoinley  (12);  Rosa¬ 

mond  Noble  (12>;  Norman  Ilallocb  (15);  Ruth 
Warner  (15);  Margaret  Kimberley  (11);  Chris¬ 
tian  Nielsen. 

Delaware:  Elsie  Grasse  ll  y  (11).  Germaine 

[.aiming  (Up:  U.-leu  Kllwangijr  (11). 

Illinois.  Marion  Alle.n  (10). 

I.-mishuin:  Williamia  Duffy  (12). 

Maine:  Romeo  Elie  (15);  Ttebceea  Spencer 

ill). 

Maryland:  Dorothy  Perry  (8):  Virginia 

Wlniylaiul  il2)., 

Massat'liusetts  1  Helen  Barker  (15):  Caroline 
Powell  (12):  Louise  Morris  (9):  Gladys  Zwicber 
1 14);  Vesta  Mason  (10);  Eleanor  Hart  (11); 
Ethel  Hart  111). 

Michigan:  Agnes  Berglund  (13);  Vera  frank¬ 
lin  no). 

New  Hampshire:  Evelyn  Haskell  (12). 

New  Jersey:  Isadoru  Bryant  (13);  Dorothy 
Middleton  (Id);  Felice  Schaber  1 10);  Irene 
Valentine  113);  Clara  Kantner  (14):  Phyllis 
fitting  (9);  Amy  Barton  (10);  Heruiis  Turk 
CM:  Wilbert  Van  Seters;  Wilbur  Brower-  (11). 

New  York:  VevneUe  Smith;  Hazel  Springer 
C>l ;  Sylvia  I.arlbee  (14);  Agnes  Nielsen;  Freda 
Zwerlein  (15);  Dorothy  Story  (14):  Carolyn 
Swan;  TV.  Gates  (14);  Mary  Hill  (13);  Alice 
Harwood  (121;  Irene  Kingsley  (13);  Helen 
Myers  (10);  Irene  Daggs  (12);  Charles  Moore. 
Jr.  (9);  Alice  Welch  (10):  Sylvia  Randall  '13): 
Rutland  Young  (8):  Violet  Bohatka  (.13);  Robert 
Rice;  Carlotfa  Berber  il5l:  Eva  Benin-  til): 
Helen  Carr  1 11 » .  Anna  Bailey  ill);  Nettie 
Freemantle  (12):  Margaret  Brice  (12);  Flossie 
Kane  (10);  Ruth  Watts  (15);  Samuel  Rosovsky; 
Robert  Gaite  (10);  Harry  Worthman  (13). 

North  Carolina:  Warren  Wyllie  (10);  Her¬ 
bert  Wyllir  (It);  Reece  Moody  (12). 

Ohio:  Esther  Bowman  (12). 

Pennsylvania:  E.  Denhlev  (14):  Gerald  Kin- 

singer  (13):  Helen  Kauffman  112):  Claude  Ren- 
ninger  ill);  uraee  Conan:  Esther  Diehl  (id). 

Rhode  Islam):  Clara  Kenyon. 

Vermont:  Ruby  Brawn  il3);  Warren  Brown 
(18)  :  Wendell  Ladd  (0). 

Virginia:  Christine  Bowman  (10):  Frances 

Bowman  (7). 

West  T  irginia:  Virginia  Irvine. 


HAKR.X  wo  K*hmah 


HEROINES  OF  SERVICE 
By  Mary  It.  Parkman 
“Heroines  of  Service”  tells  us  of  a 
few  of  the  many  noted  women  and  how 
they  won  success.  AH  were  poor  when 
they  were  young  except  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  writer  of  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic."  Mary  S lessor  was  the 
“white  mother”  of  Africa.  Mary  I  .yon 
founded  Mr.  Holyoke,  the  first  College  for 
women.  This  book  also  tells  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  "The  Princess”  of 
Wellesley;  of  Clara  Barton,  the  founder 
of  the  American  Red  Cross;  of  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  a  preacher  and  a  woman 
suffragist,  and  of  Madame  Curie,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  radium.  There  are  other  in¬ 
teresting  stories  in  this  book,  and*  I  wish 
that  all  children  were  able  to  read  it. 

DOROTHY  fisher  (11  years). 
New  York. 


rtraini  by  Rebec* a  Spencer  fit  years) 
Maine 


Shall  We  Draw  Again? 

So  many  of  you  seem  to  be  interested 
in  the  drawing  work  that  perhaps  we  may 
keep  it  up  for  a  month  or  two  more  be¬ 
fore  we  use  the  space  for  other  things 
again.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  I  believe 
it  is  worth  while  work  and  only  wish 
more  of  you  would  find  the  courage  to 
try  your  hand  at  it. 

Now  for  a  rhyme  for  a  new  set  of 
drawings.  Have  you  tried  your  hand  at 
making  up  a  rhyme?  One  reader  wishes 
someone  would  make  a  rhyme  with  a  tent 
in  it.  She  thiuks  that  would  be  fine  to 
draw.  Perhaps  someone  will.  In  rlrn 
meantime,  how  is  this? 

On  the  bank  of  a  creek 
Stands  a  boy  of  nine. 

Make  a  picture  of  him 
With  his  can  and  line. 

By  GRACE  IIAYWOOD  ( 14  years ) . 

Pennsylvania. 

Now  do  your  best  and  mail  the  draw¬ 
ings  to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than 
September  9. 


By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
This  bit  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  is  inspired  by  a  wee.  frail  flower 
he  has  seen  growing  in  a  “crannied  wall.” 
lie  lifts  it  from  its  lowly  place  among  the 
stones  and.  bolding  it  in  bis  hand,  root 
and  all.  ponders  the  mysteries  of  its  cre¬ 
ation,  and  the  message  it  was  meant  to 
impart  by  ils  chastity  and  gnilolessness. 
But  lie  finds  that  trying  to  fathom  the 
secret  of  its  existence  is  as  futile  as  the 
search  for  explanation  of  Divinity  and 
Mortality,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
“What  God  and  man  is.”  'fenny son 
manifests  in  ibis,  us  in  all  li is  poems,  the 
simple  and  trusting  “faith  of  the  ages.” 
<  >hio.  VIRGINIA  cooley  (15  years). 
Sylvia  Randall  (13  years  i  of  New 
York  also  sent  a  write-up  on  this  poem. 


RuVS  Wa«ne  A 


Our  Artists 

There  were  S2  of  them  this  month,  and 
ns  usual  your  editor  has  bad  a  hard  time 
deciding  which  drawings  to  print.  How¬ 
ever,  it  had  to  be  done,  and  on  this  page 
you  will  find  eight  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  been  chosen.  Of  the 
eight,  two  are  from  boys,  of  the  S2,  20 
were  from  boys;  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  Of  the  eight,  two  are  by  "artists” 
who  also  had  drawings  printed  last 
mouth.  This  is  unusual,  but  iu  these 
cases  seems  deserved.  Rebecca  Spencer’s 
drawing  carries  out  the  idea  of  the  verse 
excellently,  and  Ruth  Watt’s  is  very  fun¬ 
ny.  Every  time  your  editor  looks  at  those 
horses  lie  has  to  laugh.  In  fact,  Ruth 
only  sent  the  drawing  as  a  joke,  and  will 
he  surprised,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  find 
that  the  joke  has  been  passed  on  to  all 
our  readers.  She  said  she  tried  but  could 
not  make  a  good  drawing,  so  dashed 
this  off  for  me  to  laugh  over.  I  have; 
now  you  may. 

Norman  11  a llock  is  another  “artist” 
who  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  the  comic, 
lie  will  make  a  cartoonist  some  day,  no 
doubt.  The  only  trouble  with  his  picture 
is  thiiv  he  left  Molly  out  of  it.  Perhaps 
he  had  a  grudge  against  her.  Ruth  War¬ 
ner  thought  of  a  lot  of  interesting  tilings 
to  add  to  her  drawing,  id  the  same  time 
following  the  verse  closely.  Phyllis  Fit¬ 
ting  is  our  youngest  “artist.”  Her  draw¬ 
ing  was  done  in  ink  and  is  fine  for  a  nine- 
year-old,  isn’t  it?  The  others  are  all 
good,  some  in  one  way.  some  in  another. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Harry  Worth- 
man.  Ruth  Watts.  Agnes  Bergheud  and 
Irene  Kingsley  sent  their  drawings  in 
pencil,  while  tin*  other  were  in  ink. 


Nuts  to  Crack 

Last  month’s  riddle  was  a  good  one. 
Many  of  those  who  sent  the  answer  said 
that  they  had  never  heard  it  before.  Is 
there  anyone  who  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  little  house  with  the  red  roof  and  red 
floor  is  our  mouth,  the  white  picket  fence 
our  teeth,  and  the  nimble  little  man  our 
tongue? 

Here  is  a  new  one; 

Old  Mother  Twitchett  has  but  one  eye, 
And  a  long  tail  which  she  lets  fly. 

And  every  time  she  goes  over  a  gap. 

She  leaves  a  bit  "of  her  tail  in  a  trap. 

— Sent  b.v  Irene  Valentine 
of  New  Jersey. 


Items 

Margaret  Farabaugh.  a  Pennsylvania 
reader,  sent  the  two-line  couplet  used  iu 
the  Box  this  month.  She  has  given  the 
true  spirit  of  Our  Page,  which  is  that 
each  of  us  should  help  a  bit.  Just  look 
back  and  count  the  number  of  readers 
who  have  had  something  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  this  August  page. 
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Our  Page  is  full  again  and  we  must 
say  good-by.  Before  the  next  one  you 
will  be  back  in  school.  But  don’t  forget 
that  you  owe  a  letter  to  your  editor  and 
friend.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  t’itv. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Changes  in  Style. — The  longer  skirts 
nre  seen  with  all  the  new  dresses,  and 
though  we  do  not  expect  them  to  return 
to  the  street-sweeping  length  of  20  years 
ago.  the  excessive  brevity  is  past.  Fashion 
authorities  say  that  (Grecian  draperies 
that  give  a  long,  slender  outline  are  to 
mark  the  really  stylish  costume,  and  that 
they  will  aim  for  refinement  and  dignity. 
The  hairdressing  authorities  have  agreed 
that  new  styles  will  call  for  classic  dignity 
in  the  coiffure,  and  C.recian  hands  must 
take  place  ol’  the  omnipresent  hoh.  One 
trouble  with  the  few  loug  skirts  seen  is 
that  the  observer  is  never  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  the  newest  thing  from  1'aris 
or  some  costume  thriftily  saved  from 
around  1002. 

Koi.iieii  Skirts. — In  the  first  picture 
the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  simple  dies* 
of  blue  Clinton  crepe  which  gives  the 
new  silhouette.  The  effect  suggests  that 
the  fabric  is  merely  folded  around  the 
wearer,  slightly  draped  at  the  left  tide 
The  waist  had  a  curved  over-panel  in 


below  the  waist  and  a  tapering  panel 
being  embroidered  on  the  vest.  The  linen 
collar  and  cuffs  were  finished  with  French 
knots  in  lavender.  The  trimming  on  this 
dress  was  so  simple  that  it  could  be  very 
quickly  done,  but  it  added  greatly  P>  llio 
effect  In  getting  black  embroidery  co¬ 
lon  for  wash  dresses,  always  be  sure  you 
have  what  is  called  “boil -proof"  cotton. 

The  Useful  Jersey  Cloth.  The 
model  at  the  light  shows  a  Fall  model 
of  blue  jersey  cloth,  trimmed  with  black 
silk  braid.  It  is  very  simple,  has  no 
placket,  iuid  only  a  few  invisible  snap 
fasteners;  it:  is  both  modest  and  comfort¬ 
able.  and  very  pretty.  The  waist  is  cut 
kimono  fashion,  with  a  flowing  sleeve 
joined  at  the  upper  arm.  where  the  .'"in 
is  hidden  by  one  of  the  three  bauds  of 
silk  braid.  Two  bands  of  loaid  define  t'e 
round  neck,  and  the  neck  opening,  out¬ 
lined  by  braid,  lias  a  braid  tie.  the  end 
of  t  lie  t  ie  'finished  by  a  tag.  The  lb  wing 
sleeve  is  finished  with  three  rows  of  braid, 
and  the  lower  pari  of  the  plain  gathered 
skirl  with  live  mws  The  waist  is  plain 
and  long.  Dresses  of  this  style  in  crepe 
de  chine  are  often  trimmed  with  open 
hemming  or  fagoting.  A  good  many 
dresses  are  also  (rimmed  with  a  lattice- 
work  of  milliners’  folds,  used  in  the  skirt, 
in  sleeves  and  around  (he  neck. 

Sk\vixg-room  Notes. — The  thin  one- 
piece  Ureases  call  for  a  costume  slip 
underneath,  and  this  garment  takes  the 
place  of  camisole  and  petticoat.  The  pie- 
vailing  style  is  not  gored  like  the  old-lane 
“princess  slip."  blit  is  as  simple  as  a 
chemise,  straight  across  the  top.  with 
straps  over  the  shoulders.  "Shadow- 
proof"  slips  of  white  sateen  have  a  In*  u 
turned  up  hip  length,  and  a  plain  top; 
the  batiste  and  nainsook  slips  are  usraliy 
trimmed  at  the  top  like  an  ordinary  c. mi- 
sole,  A  slip  of  this  sort  is  easily  iinn<  d. 
and  meets  the  views  of  the  old-time  dress 
reformers,  who  urged  that  waistbands  be 
eliminated,  and  everything  nung  from  the 
shoulders. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  lengthen  last 
year's  skirts  to  this  year’s  mode,  for 
there  are  many  cases  where  letting  d  \vn 
hems  is  not  sufficient,  but  let-in  bands, 
used  for  trimming  will  overcome  th:-  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Where  an  openwork  trimming  is 
used,  such  as  the  lattice  of  banding,  a  <•  ■]- 
ored  slip  is  worn  underneath.  One  often 
sees  a  dress  of  crepe  de  chine  in  black  or 
dark  blue  worn  over  American  Beauty 
colored  satin. 

A  cape  is  always  an  extra  garment, 
but  would  be  a  great  comfort  in  a  farm 
household,  where  the  women  may  need 
something  to  slip  over  a  suit  or  light¬ 
weight  coat  when  driving.  Pattern  2,000. 
shown  in  page  OOP.  would  not  be  at  all 
bard  to  make.  Wo  have  heard  of  such 
a  cape  being  made  from  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  double  shawl,  blit,  we  do  not 
like  to  cut  up  a  shawl  unless  there  is  a 
special  reason  for  it. 

Sleeveless  sports  jackets  of  velours 
bound  with  silk  braid  are  pretty  and  use¬ 
ful,  taking  the  place  of  a  sweater. 

Among  the  new  Fall  fabrics  we  note 
all-wool  crepe  Moroonin,  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  pebbled  weave;  it  is  ,"S  in.  wide  and 
$2  a  yard.  Duvefcyn  is  to  rival  velvet  for 
dressy  gowns,  at  $15.25  a  yard  and  up. 
Velours  checks  54  in.  wide  w  ere  seen  for 
$4.25  a  yard  ;  they  are  used  both  for 
gowns  and  wraps.  Tricotine  and  Poirot 
twill  is  54  in.  wide,  cos  tine  SO. 25  a  yard. 
Very  pretty  design-,  in  French  printed 
chnllis  were  noted  for  $1.25  a  yard. 

Mu  i.ixery. — New  fabric  hats  include 
small,  closc-brimmcd  models  of  velour, 
and  a  good  many  are  seen  for  sport  and 
travel  wear.  They  cost  about  the  saun¬ 
as  a  felt,  but  are  softer  on  the  bead. 


Running  Water 


In  The  Kitchen 


HERE 


need  to  pump 
A  and  carry  water  for  kitchen  use.  A  Delco- 
Light  Water  System  will  supply  running  water 
at  all  times. 

It  draws  water  from  well,  spring,  lake  or 
stream,  keeps  it  under  pressure  constantly  and 
delivers  it  m  a  full,  strong  stream  from  your 
kitchen  faucets.  Automatic  in  operation,  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable,  economical,  it  solves  perfectly 
the  problem  of  water  supply  for  the  farm  home. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


{■trsnij 


Mode  by  Dctco-Light  Co,, 
Dayton,  O.,  who  also  man¬ 
ufacture  the  Dclco-Light 
[■arm  F.tectrtc  Plant,  the 
Dclco-Light  Washing  Ma- 
t  hme  and  Fhgidaire,  the 
Electric  Refrigerator  for 
modern  homes. 


Wafer  Sysf  em 


4  Folded  Slcirt  and  a  Child's  Challic 


Imck  and  front,  with  a  few  small  buttons 
covered  with  the  material  at  the  left  side. 
The  remainder  of  the  closing  was  invis¬ 
ible,  being  under  the  nanel.  The  dress 
was  loose  and  long-wa isted.  the  drapery 
at  the  side  being  fastened  with  two  large 
hlnelc  velvet  buttons.  The  elbow  sleeves 
were  finished  with  tucks  and  a  bind  of 
!  the  material,  the  round  neck  being  bound 
also.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  skirt  is 
almost  ankle  length.  This  is  a  quiet  and 
practical  model.  Some  dresses  of  this 
type  in  the  thinner  materials  often  have 
very  long  wing-like  sleeves.  The  hat 
shown  is  a  simple  French  model  in  dark 
blue  velour. 

A  Child's  Ciiallie,  —  The  little  girl 
shows  a  simple  slip-on  dress  of  coral* 
Colored  chullie.  The  waist,  which  was 
gathered  into  a  round  neck,  had  bishop 
sleeves  of  elbow  length  ;  there  was  a  little 
slit  in  front  which.  like  the  neck,  was 
hound  with  black  satin,  and  which  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  top  invisibly  with  a  snap 
fastener.  There  was  no  other  opening 
or  placket,  an  elastic  being  run  in  the 
waist.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  with 
wheels  or  eireles  divided  into  segments, 
embroidered  in  black  silk.  In  the  center 
of  each  wheel  was  a  crocheted  ball,  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  loop  of  silk.  This  is  an  effective 
trimming,  easily  made;  many  women 
crochet  these  halls,  and  can  thus  make 
a  trimming  of  any  color  desired  at  small 
expense.  The  wheeel  and  ball  is  a  desir¬ 
able  trimming  on  a  variety  of  fabrics,  for 
adults  as  well  as  children.  We  see  chil¬ 
dren’s  wash  dresses  trimmed  in  this  way. 
often  with  a  disk  of  white  organdie  em¬ 
broidered  into  the  colored  fabric. 

I.i.vEN  with  Wave  Edge. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture,  the  little  dress  at  the  left 
was  beige  linen.  Its  novelty  is  in  a 
waved  hem  line — not  scalloped,  but  in 
shallow  waves.  The  same  outline  shows 
at  the  armholes,  for  one  could  hardly  call 
them  sleeves.  The  waist  is  merely  curved 
out  a  little  to  suggest  sleeves,  au  outline 
that  wo  see  in  many  women's  dresses  this 
Summer,  which  omit  real  sleeves  entirely. 
This  little  dress  had  openings  on  the 
shoulder,  fastening  at  the  neck  line  with 
snap  fasteners,  which  were  the  only  fas¬ 
tenings.  An  elastic  was  run  in  a  casing 
at  the  waist,  where  some  embroidered 
flowers  in  dark  brown  and  orange  stood 
tip  on  wavy  stems.  These  flowers  were 
merely  circles  of  chain-stitch,  coiled  round 
and  round.  There  wore  similar  designs 
embroidered  on  the  sleeves.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  dresses-  of  this  <t  \  If  made 
of  cotton  ratine,  ns  well  as  linen.  These 
modern  models,  which  do  without  a 
placket,  and  require  very  few  fastenings, 
simplify  sewing  to  a  surprising  degree. 
The  hat  pictured  was  beige  French  velour, 
trimmed  with  a  thick  brown  chenille  cord. 

Still  Another  Gingham.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  shows  a  simple  little  lavender 
gingham.  There  is  nothing  now  about 
rite  dress  itself,  for  it  is  a  familiar  style, 
but  it  is  trimmed  with  black  embroidery, 
which  gives  a  very  attractive  effect.  The 
embroidery  is  simply  square  Idoc.ks  io  out¬ 
line,  a  band  going  around  the  skirt  just 


TURKEY  RAISING 


MAPLE  SUGAR 
f  MAKERS  \ 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book,  Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Send  for  Free  copy  of  1922  Sugar  Makers 
Guide,  containing  valuable  information. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living- 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

c_An  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  ife  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  Well  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name 


Linen,  Gingham  and  Jeney  Cloth 

Smart  new  hats  from  Paris  feature  the 
tricorne  in  various  models,  and  this  is 
so  generally  becoming  that  it  is  sure  to 
he  popular.  Hatters*  plush  and  pressed 
heaver  are  represented  in  these  tricornes. 
Some  attractive  styles  have  a  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Persian  trimming.  Some 
rather  odd  French  hats  have  a  draped 
veil  almost  as  large  ns  a  cape.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  metallic  trimming,  and 
some  small  turbans  of  metallic  cloth. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


‘Jbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Boy  and  Chauffeur 

During  rb«>  past  few  weeks  we  have 
had  several  letters  from  farmers’  sons 
who  say  they  want  to  come  to  the  city 
and  get  a  job  as  chauffeur.  Just  why  a 
young  man  on  a  good  farm  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  a  rich  man’s  servant  is  some¬ 
thing  too  deep  for  us  to  figure  out,  but 
there  is  evidently  some  movement  along 
this  line.  In  one  case  we  appealed  to  a 
man  who  knows  the  hoy  and  his  family 
well,  and  this  is  what  we  get  in  com¬ 
ment  : 

I  really  cannot  see  why  any  snlf-re- 
specring  farmer's  son  should  wish  to  be- 
i-onip  a  chauffeur,  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  this  one  dues  not,  if  he  gives  the 
matter  “careful  consideration,”  as  our 
<  'ongressmeu  say. 

It  happens  that  I  know  this  boy’s 
father,  and  know  him  to  he  of  good  old 
American  stock,  who  have  owned  tlieir 
farms  and  been  their  own  bosses  for  gen¬ 
erations.  So  I  don’t  believe  that  the  son 
would  be  contented  to  become  some  rich 
man's  servant.  When  a  man  becomes  a 
chauffeur  for  some  rich  man  he  becomes 
part  of  an  automobile,  just  like  the 
wheels  or  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 
Ami  the  worst  of  it  is.  it  doesn't  lead  to 
anything  better.  An  automobile  wheel 
has  jo  stay  a  wheel.  It  cannot  advance 
in  irs  work  and  become  the  engine.  Just 
so  the  work  of  a  chauffeur  does  not  lead 
in  anything  better.  It  is  only  in  dime 
novels  that  the  chauffeur  marries  the  rich 
owner's  daughter  and  takes  his  place  in¬ 
side. 

Just  because  a  boy  happens  to  he  horn 
l he  son  of  a  farmer  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  always  he  a  farmer.  There  are 
a  great  many  more  satisfactory  jobs  than 
farming,  and  if  a  boy  wants  to  go  after 
one  of  them  I  would  be  the  last  man  in 
ihe  world  to  stop  him.  A.  boy  may  be 
mechanically  inclined  and  get  a  job  in  a 
shop.  Here  he  has  a  chance  to  work  up 
to  the  bead  of  the  business.  He  may 
start  as  a  clerk  in  a  store.  There  is  the 
goal  of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  In  fact,  there  are  a  great  many 
job'  open  to  any  clean  young  man  who 
wants  them  that  have  a  road  leading  from 
them  up  to  something  worth  while. 


"Bags  with  Holes” 

A  LITTLE  SERMON  ON  RICHES 

“And  he  that  earnetb  wages,  earnetb 
wages,  to  put  it  into  a  bag  with  holes.” 

In  giving  a  little  Bible  talk  on  the 
subject.  “Something  for  Nothing" ;  or, 
“IIow  Jezebel  Got  the  Vineyard  of  Na¬ 
both."  I  ran  across  the  above  passage  in 
llaggai.  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
reason  for  your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  be- 
eause  of  the  fact  that  men  and  women 
even  of  our  day  get  bitten  with  that  bug. 
“something  for  nothing."  aud  when  the 
oily-tongwed  salesman  comes  along  he 
does  not  create  in  the  heart  a  desire  to 
get  something  for  merely  nothing,  but 
just  brings  to  the  surface  that  desire 
whic  h  you  have  secretly  harbored  in  your 
heart. 

When  we  mortals  get  the  habit  so  fixed 
that  we  will  "prize  life's  honest  work, 
and  front  our  duty  never  cringe  or  shirk.” 
then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  securely 
settled  with  a  fixed  and  determined  pur¬ 
pose  to  dare  and  do  the  right.  It  will 
make  us  to  know  that  "a  little  with  con¬ 
tentin' ut  is  better  than  great  riches  aud 
strife  therewith.”  and  show  tu  us  that 
the  slow,  plodding  way  lasts  and  is  far 
superior  to  any  and  all  the  “get-rieh- 
quiek"  schemes  that  are  held  out  to  us 
that  we  may  put  our  money  in  “bags  with 

holes.” 

The  farmer  folks  are  all  too  prone  to 
discredit  their  neighbor  and  his  ability, 
and  we  often  see  them  fleeced  by  rank 
outsiders,  because  the  outsider  displays 
a  fancy,  decorated  bag  to  view,  and  d dates 
upon  ail  Ihe  superior  qualities,  all  the 
while  forgetting  to  mention  the  “hole.” 

The  h  orse  trader  dilates  upon  the*  good, 
not  the  bad  qualities  of  his  horse-:  so 
with  the  schemer  who  invades  your  terri¬ 
tory  with  visions  of  sudden  riches.  Why 
not  pass  him  up  and  stick  more  closely  to 
some  friend  and  neighbor,  who  will  give 
us  a  square  deal,  even  though  we  progress 
more  slowly  to  the  heights  of  fame?  By 
tin’s  method  one  might  reach  the  heights, 
but  so  many  wrecks  are  strewn  ahrng  the 
way  of  sudden  riches  as  advocated  by 
the  stranger  within  our  midst  that  it  is 
well  that  wo  look  at  the  boues  bleaching 
\v  the  wayside,  ere  we  add  our  bunch  of 
bones  to  the  lot.  ir.  p.  maxwell 

Arizona. 


Destroying  Ants 

1  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for 
housewives  who  are  troubled  with  ants. 
Having  moved  into  n  new  house  where 
the  yard  had  been  graded,  we  found  the 
place  infested  with  ants  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  pantry  was  full,  and  they 
even  would  crawl  on  the  side  of  the  wall. 
I  washed  the  wall  and  floor  well  in  tur¬ 
pentine  water,  and  laid  small  pieces  of 
charcoal  saturated  with  turpentine 
around,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ants  all 
disappeared.  This  proved  such  a  won¬ 
derful  success  I  felt  sure  that  some  other 
reader  would  he  glad  to  know  of  same. 

Dhio.  GLADYS  M.  FOSTER. 
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Don’t  You 
Miss  this 
Money  saving 
Opportunity 
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This  Catalogue 
Is  Yours  FREE 

This  Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  Celebrates  Our 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  by  Offering  You  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family 
at  the  Lowest  Prices  of  the  Day 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive 


TO  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big 
Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  will  mean  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  many  dollars  to  YOU  this  Fall. 

It  answers  every  question  about  price,  es¬ 
tablishes  for  you  the  right  price  to  pay  for 
everything  you  buy. 

Fifty  years’  experience  in  manufacturing — 
in  right  buying — has  gone  into  this  book.  Fifty 
years’  experience  in  low  price  making  is  here  at 
your  service. 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  Know  the  right 
price  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  many  big  bargains  it  offers — the 
many,  many  things  offered  at  less  than  market 
prices. 

This  advertisement  is  printed  to  tell  you  of 
the  saving  this  book  offers  you,  and  to  tell  you 
that  one  copy  of  this  Catalogue  is  yours — 
FREE.  You  need  merely  write  us  a  postal,  or 
fill  in  the  coupon  below,  and  one  copy  of  our  big 
Golden  Jubilee  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  you 
FREE. 


TO  THE  WOMAN:  This  free  Catalogue 
offers  you  the  newest  styles,  selected  in  New 
York  by  our  own  Fashion  Experts.  And  all  the 
usual  extra  “style  profit”  has  been  eliminated 
from  our  prices. 

It  offers  you  everything  for  the  home  at  a  big 
saving:  Rugs.  Carpets,  Curtains,  Furniture, 
Home  Furnishings  of  all  kinds  of  standard 
quality  at  money  saving  prices. 

TO  THE  MAN :  Think  of  an  all  wool — 
virgin  wool  suit  for  less  than  $15.00.  This  is  an 
example  of  our  Golden  Jubilee  Bargains. 
Everything  a  man  needs,  to  wear  or  to  use,  is 
offered  at  prices  that  mean  many  dollars  saved. 

FOR  THE  FARM:  For  fifty  years  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have 
helped  each  other.  This  book  outdoes  all  our 
past  achievement  in  making  low  prices  for  you. 

Fencing,  roofing,  tools,  paint,  hardware — 
everything  the  farmer  needs  is  offered  at  a 
saving. 


Your  Orders  Shipped  within  48  Hours 

W'e  announce  a  new  perfected  service  for  you. 

After  a  year  s  work  and  study,  originating  and  testing  new  systems, 
and  employing  experts,  we  have  perfected  a  new  system  that  makes 
certain  a  very  quick  and  satisfactory  service  to  you 

Practically  every  order  that  comes  to  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 
season  will  actually  he  shipped  and  on  its  way  to  vou  in  less  than 
■48  hours. 

.  Lower  prices,  better  merchandise,  and  now  a  new  service.  True  it 
is  indeed  that:  “Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.,  the  Oldest  Mail  Order 
House,  is  Tuday  the  Most  Progressive.1  * 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Saint  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland.  Ore. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  the  one  of  our  five  houses  nearest  you 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &.  CO.,  Dept.  64-H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you. ) 

Please  mail  me  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  Golden 
Jubilee  Catalogue. 

.lame  . . 

Address . 


Mana  /  WRITE  for  circular 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
ElB We st  St.  Rutland. Vj. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Buy  Your  Silo  Early, 
Have  It  Ready 
On  Time 


Testing  Sterilized  Milk 

Can  you  inform  me  ns  to  the  testing  of 
sterilized  milk  by  the  Babcock  test?  Will 
it  show  the  cream  test  ;is  well  as  raw 
milk?  h.  M.  t. 

The  ordinary  Babcock  test  for  fat  has 
to  be  modified  when  one  wishes  to  de¬ 
termine  I  he  fat  content  of  so-called  “ster¬ 
ilized  milks.”  These  modifications  tire  to 
meet  the  abnormal  conditions  due  to 
concentration  of  the  milk  constituents 
and  clue  to  the  addition  of  cane  sugar  iu 
the  case  of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 
The  fat  particles  in  evaporated  milk  and 
in  condensed  milk  are  liable  to  separate 
from  the  milk  and  make  it  difficult  to  get 
a  representative  sample.  With  care  these 
milks  can  be  tested  with  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  noting  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  : 

In  testing  unsweetened  evaporated  milk 
the  sample  is  mixed  by  shaking,  pouring 
and  stirring.  Examine  the  surface  close¬ 
ly  and,  if  fat  particles  are  observed,  -warm 
the  mixture  to  100  degrees  Falir.  and 
again  mix. 

Fat  Test. — Weigh  9  grams  of  the  sam¬ 
ple  mixed  as  above  into  a  Babcock  milk- 
test.  bottle.  Add  9  c.e.  of  water  and 
shake  to  mix  thoroughly.  Add  about 
17.5  e.c  of  sulphuric  acid.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  then  add  about  2  c.e.  more  of 
the  acid  and  shake  vigorously  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  Complete  the  test  as  for 
whole  milk.  The  fat  reading,  multiplied 
by  two,  gives  the  per  cent. 

Method  of  Testing  Sweetened  Con¬ 
densed  Milks  for  Per  Cent  of  Fat. — Mix 
thoroughly  by  transferring  the  contents 
of  the  can  into  a  convenient  dish  and 
stirring  until  homogeneous.  Weigh  out 
40  grams  and  wash  it  into  a  100  e.c. 
flask  and  make  up  to  the  mark  with  wa¬ 
ter.  or  the  40  grains  may  be  weighed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  flask  before  making  up  to 
the  100  e.e.  mark. 

Place  15  c.e.  of  this  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  Babcock  milk  test  bottle.  Fill 
the  bottle  nearly  to  the  neck  with  water, 
add  4  e.c.  of  Folding's  solution,  shake 
thoroughly  and  rapidly.  cCutrifuge,  pre¬ 
ferably  iu  a  cold  machine.  The  casein 
and  fat  are  thrown  to  the  bottom.  With¬ 
draw  the  supernatant  liquid  by  means 
of  small-stemmed  pipette  with  a  wisp  of 
wet  absorbent  cotton  twisted  over  the 
tip  to  serve  as  a  filter.  Wipe  off  the.  co  - 
ton  into  the  buttle  on  withdrawing  the 
pipette.  Give  the  precipitated  proteids 
and  fat  two  additional  washings  by  shak¬ 
ing  up  with  water,  again  centrifuging, 
and  removing  the  water  each  time  with 
the  pipette.  If  the  precipitate  is  caked 
hard  after  centrifuging,  it  must  be 
broken  up  by  using  a  line  wire  stirrer. 


not  to  taint  the  milk 


The  extension 
roof  idea  for  silos  was 
first  introduced  by  Globe  Silo 
Company.  The  Globe  roof  is  the 
only  one  with  sides  so  nearly 
straight  that  silage  settles  level. 
This  permits  the  owner  of  a  Globe 
to  always  have  full  capacity — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed  to  the  air. 

Globe  Silos  are  back  to  1917 
prices.  Write  today  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  other  Globe  features.  Get 
your  silo  erected  before  frost. 


GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  Street  Sidney.  IN 


BOB  WHITE  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  not  a  poison.  Therefore  it 
overcomes  the  objections  to  fly  sprays  made  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  or  creosote.  It  will  not  taint  the  milk. 

Bob  White  will  keep  your  cows  free  from  flies.  It  will  also 
knock  dead  every  fly  it  hits.  We  guarantee  it  to  kill  flies,  not 
merely  to  drive  them  away. 

Bob  White  will  not  blister  the  cow  or  stain  or  mat  the  hair. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  determined 
that  flies  can  reduce  the  output  of  milk  from  40  %  to  60  %.  The 
result  of  these  investigations  appears  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
1097. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  patented.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  all  you  will  need  to  use  because  it  is  100%  active. 

What  our  Guarantee  means 
SATISFACTION  to  the  user  or  money  will  be  refunded. 

B°B  White  Chemical  Corporation 

39  Broadway,  New  York  City 

You  can  buy  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
from  your  local  dealer  for  $ 1.50  a  gallon. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


r£D  — .  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 
SHINCLES  -SPOUTING -CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  ANO  STEEL  MARKET 


.Green  Mountain 


BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE 

Iver  600,000  customer*  Vn«w mr 
rims  beat  them  oil.  TbU  latent! 

biogTr 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


HttY NOW. 
i5**TMRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Freight  Prepaid.  150  etyles  of 
Fencing,  Gates  and  Steel  Paata. 

*  Roofing  and  Paints  too.  All  prices 
Ite  m«  quick  forfid-page  free  book. 


■lashed. 


BROWN  FENCE  A  WIBB  CO.,  P«pV  A  CNv.Uad.  OM» 


Trouble  with  Churning 

I  am  having  trouble  with  churning.  I 
have  four  cows,  very  good  ami  rich  Jer¬ 
seys.  When  I  churn  the  buttermilk  is 
rich,  like  cream,  so  yesterday  I  put  it 
back  in  the  chunt  after  I  took  the  butter 
off,  and  got  3  lbs.  more  butter  from'  the 
buttermilk.  The  first  lime  I  got  !>  lbs., 
then  I  got  3  lbs.  more  off  -the  buttermilk. 
1  had  about  four  gallons  of  cream  in  the 
first  place:  churned  it  in  eight-gallon 
churn.  I  have  separator,  so  that  the 
water  and  milk  goes  together :  have  used 
that  kind  15  years,  and  when  I  separate 
the  milk  it  seems  so  much  cream  comes 
on  it  when  it  stand  for  a  while. 

Marlboro.  N.  Y.  M.  c.  G. 

Your  difficulty  lies  iu  the  fact  that  your 
method  of  creaming  is  not  efficient.  You 
are  liable  to  lose  considerable  fat  by  the 
dilution  method  of  creaming.  The  deep 
setting  type  of  creaming  is  more  effi¬ 
cient.  This  type  includes  the  use  of  a 
long  shotgun  can  in  which  the  milk  is 
placed.  No  water  is  put  into  the  milk, 
but  the  can  of  milk  is  set  into  a  vat  or 
container  of  cold  water.  Of  course  the 
machine  type  of  separation  is  most  effi¬ 
cient.  but  the  deep  setting  type  is  the 
most  efficient  of  any  of  the  old  gravity 
methods  of  creaming. 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  get  complete 
churning  at  one  time  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  mixing  fresh  cream  with  old 
cream.  As  a  result  the  older  and  sourer 
cream  churns  out  before  the  fresher 
cream  does.  To  overcome  Ibis  difficulty 
I  would  recommend  the  following  steps 
in  caring  for  your  cream  : 

1.  T ><»  not  mix  warm  and  cold  cream. 

2.  Use  two  cream  cans.  The  morning 
cream  can  he  emptied  that  same  evening 
into  the  cream  previously  saved  and  tin- 
can  used  for  the  evening’s  warm  cream. 

3.  The  mixed  and  cool  cream  should  lie 
kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
from  12  to  IS  hours  before  churning. 

4.  It  should  then  be  thoroughly  stirred 
ami  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees  F. 

5.  The  cream  should  he  held  at  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  12  to  18  hours  and  stirred 
two  or  three  times  during  this  period. 

0.  To  give  tin-  butter  the  required  firm¬ 
ness  the  cream  should  he  cooled  down  to 
churning  temperature  (52  to  58  degrees 
F.*)  for  at.  least  two  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing.  ,T.  w.  B. 


free  sample 

!  Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

UPON*  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address,  we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  Udder  Balm,  another 
guaranteed  Bob  White  preparation 
— for  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  Udder,  Chapped  Teats  or 
Suppression  of  Milk  Supply.  Avoid 
trouble  by  using  it  on  all  cows  that 
are  coming  f  resh . 

Please  also  give  name  of  dealer 
from  whom  you  would  like  to  buy 


BY  fSINO 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  ou  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


Bob  White  Udder  Balm,  in  case  the 
sample  pleases  you. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


I  Name  and  Addres. 


Dealer’s  name 


The  Final  Antwer  to  the  Louse 
Question  ” 


Upward 


CREAM 


Better  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry.  More  milk,  more  wool,  more 
eggs,  more  profit.  LOUSE-CHASE 
kills  the  pests — 50c.  and  $1.00  pack¬ 
ages. 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Getourplauofeaay 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  ia  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7075  Balnbrldgo,  N.  V, 


WOULD  you  like  to  represent  a 
strong,  well-rated  concern  in  your 
county?  This  18  a  real  opportunity 
to  build  up  a  permanent ,  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  taking  orders 
for  a  standard  advertised  brand  of  pure 
cane  feeding  molasses.  Big  demand ;expe- 
riencenot  necessary.  Nocapital  required; 
no  samples  to  buy.  Write  for  particulars. 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &  SYRUP  CO. 

80- A  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

In  Business  Since  18CS 


SCAB-CMASC  for  Ifceli,  Mnn-c.  Scabies  and 
other  parasitic  akin  trouble*.  7Se.nndSl.A0.  If 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  send  cheek  or  money 
order. 


MINERAL'!!,, 

^COMPOUND 


LAWN  FARMS,  Inc.  -  Newport,  Vt 

MONEY  BACK-PLUS  10  PEIl  CENT. -IE 

NOT  SATISFIED 


FARM  WAGONS 


83  Pkt*.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


nptew  High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
kET  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
Ufiy  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
-—philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Horse  Biting  Sore 

I  have  a  horse  that  knocked  a  small 
piece  of  ‘diiu  from  his  hip.  I  used  per¬ 
oxide  and  a  proprietary  powder  and  think 
it  would  have  healed  readily,  but  lie  bites 
it  continually — bites  olT  the  scab,  and  the 
sore  is  growing  larger  all  the  while.  His 
blood  is  pure.  I  have  tried  to  protect 
from  flies  and  keep  birn  tied  very  short, 
but  lie  twists  himself  and  bites  off  the 
dressing.  When  I  bought  him  he  had  a 
sear  in  same  place,  and  1  wondered  if 
this  biting  could  have  been  the  reason 
for  selling,  as  lie  is  all  right  every  way, 
young  and  sound  and  trusty.  II.  B.  K. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  biting  of  the 
chronic  sore  has  become  a  confirmed  habit 
with  this  horse,  hut  it  should  be  possible 
to  prevent  the  biting  and  eventually  heal 
the  sore.  Iteliiness.  technically  termed 
“pruritis,"  results  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  an  affected  part  and  is  often  in¬ 
tolerable.  That  may  he  so  in  this  case. 
It  should  he  possible  to  tie  the  horse  with 
two  ropes  or  straps,  onto  each  side  of  the 
stall  at  the  manger,  so  that  the  head 
cannot  he  turned  sufficiently  to  allow 
hiting  of  the  affected  part.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  tie  the  horse  in  that  manner  he 
may  he  muzzled,  or  a  padded  rope  or 
strap  could  be  run  from  a  ring  in  his 
halter  to  a  ring  in  a  surcingle  on  the  side 
away  from  the  sore.  Another  plan  is  to 
lit  a  snap  book  on  each  end  of  a  light 
pole  or  stick  and  snap  one  hook  into  a 
chain  from  the  halter  anti  the  other  hook 
into  a  chain  from  a  ring  in  the  surcingle. 
Some  stockmen  put  the  pole  or  stick  be¬ 
tween  fore  mgs.  suspending  if.  by  a  light 
chain  from  the  halter  and  surcingle.  An¬ 
other  plan  would  he  to  cover  the  wounded 
part  with  a  square  of  strong  canvas  kept 
in  place  by  harness.  Treat  the  wound  as 
follows:  Clip  the  hair  from  around  the 
sore  and  wash  the  skin  clean;  also  scrub 
Hu'  sore  clean  and  remove  the  scab.  Then 
swab  the  sore  thoroughly  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  inchtding  a  little  of  the  sound 
skin  around  the  part.  Afterward  wet  the 
wound  three  c.r  four  times  daily  with  a  h>- 
lion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate  of 
lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
one  pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison’*  and  set  it  out  of  the  reach «of 
children.  Shake  the  bottle  well  before 
use.  Do  not  remove  the  scab  formed  by 
the  lotion.  Healing  will  g<>  on  under  the 
scab,  provided  the  horse  can  he  kept  from 
hiting  or  rubbing  the  part.  If  the  sore  is 
tardy  in  healing,  apply  tincture  "f  iodine 
every  three  days,  and  if  that  docs  not 
suffice,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  lotion,  give  the  sore  a  thorough 
rubbing  with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil;  then 
stop  using  the  iodine  treatment,  hut  keep 
on  with  the  lotion. 

Cough 

During  the  recent  wet  weather  indorse 
contracted  a  had  cold,  coughs  and  sneezes 
:i  great  deal  Will  you  suggest  a  treat¬ 
ment?  u* 

It  should  be  understood  that  cough  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  irritation  affecting 
the  breathing  organs,  and  does  not  in 
itself  constitute  a  disease.  As  the  causes 
of  cough  are  many  and  different,  it  is 
necessary,  if  possible,  to  determine  and 
remove  the  cause.  Medicine  alone  does 
not  always  suffice,  but  may  be  used  to 
soothe  the  irritation  after  the  cause  has 
been  removed.  As  you  state  that  the 
coughing  and  sneezing  have  apparently 
been  induced  by  v  et  weather,  we  strongly 
suspect  that  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  asthmatic  type,  and  commonly  termed 
heaves  or  “broken  wind.''  is  the  disease 
present.  If  that  is  so.  you  will  notice  a 
double  bellows-lilce  action  of  the  abdomen 
during  exhaling  of  air  when  you  stand 
behind  the  horse.  ’Phis  is  due  to  inability 
of  the  lungs  perfectly  t"  expel  air  so  that 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  have  to  he 
brought  into  plav  to  help  out  iln*  longs 
and  effect  expulsion.  Indigestion  is  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  heaves,  and  causes 
gas  to  collect  iu  the  intestines.  The  ex¬ 
pulsive  act  tends  to  cause  escape  of  this 
gas  from  the  rectum  when  the  horse 
coughs  spasmodically.  Unfortunately,  the 
cause  cannot  be  removed  when  heaves  is 
established,  for  the  disease  causes  rupture 
of  rlie  tiny  air  chambers  (alveoli)  in  the 
lungs  and  large  chambers  result.  It  is 
these  enlarged  alveoli  that  are  unable 
perfectly  to  expel  air.  Distress  may,  how¬ 
ever.  lie  relieved  by  letting  the  horse  live 
mi  grass,  oats  and  bran  in  Summer  ami 
wet  oat  straw  and  corn  stover  in  Winter, 
in  addition  to  carrots.  Outs  and  bran.  All 
feed  should  be  wetted  with  lime  water. 
Mixing  in  each  feed  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities,  by  Weight, 
of  powdered  stramonium  leaves  and 
chloride  of  ammonia  usually  relieves  the 
asthmatic  type  of  heaves,  which  is  worse 
in  wet  or  muddy,  damp  weather,  hut  there 
is  no  permanent  cure,  For  the  chronic 
form,  of  which  the  symptoms  are  evident 
at  all  times,  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  given  each  night  and 
morning  in  a  little  water  or  sprinkled 
<m  the  feed  is  more  helpful.  Proprietory 
heave  remedies,  advertised  in  the  farm 
and  stock  papers,  are  also  beneficial.  If 
you  do  not  find  that  heaves  is  present, 
have  the  horse's  teeth  put  in  order  by  a 
veterinarian;  then  give  soft  feed  and  ad¬ 
minister  half  an  ounce  of  glyeo-heroin 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Increase  the 
dose  if  needed.  Kqiiine  cough  syrup  is 
similarly  soothing. 


Keeping  Your  Horse 


Wmmm 


Perfect  Condition 


NO  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Bony 
Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained  Tendon 
or  Sweeny  can  compete  with  his  physically  perfect  mates, 
either  in  achievements  or  endurance.  Splendid  looking 
horses— otherwise  sound— often  fail  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  removed  with 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 

Whether  you  are  the  owner  of  race-horses  or  work-horses,  you  can 
prolong  their  usefulness  by  the  use  of  this  time-tested  remedy. 

Every  stable  should  have  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
always  on  hand. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing.  Never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discoloration  of  hair, 

A  Reliable  Liniment  for  External  Human  Use 

Has  no  equal  as  a  Liniment  and  counter- 
^-'uRA7ir?\  irritant  for  HUMAN  USE.  For  treatment  of 
<  (jO .  Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
‘  -J  Stiff  Joints. 

c  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  if 

i  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises  or  Cuts, 

_ ^  is  a  perfect  antiseptic — soothing  and  healing.  An 

PAIIOTir  DAtCAU  absolutely  safe  external  remedy  for  human  and 
LAUol  IL  uALuAM  veterinary  uses.  Its  fame  is  Nation-Wide. 

j  E  ciwiBAiLT  gso  Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  will  give 

satisfaction. 

- L  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 

receipt  of  price.  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send  for 
- - - — -  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWREN CE-WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 


SWINE 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal,N.Y. 


<£0 WBAW7S-. 


Rer-  O.  I.  C.  amt  Cheater  White  Pig*,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  V.  ROGERS  -  WaYVJI/us,  New  York 


HAVING  A  SURPLUS  OF  BOARS 

will  sell  the  following,  large  type,  good  individuals, 
for  ?£tJ5  «acli :  IV  rowed  Sept.  2,  1920.  Sire — Suc¬ 
cessors  Rivaller,  flam— Epochal  Matchless.  May  a. 
Farrowed  Sept.  8.  1920  Sire— Symboleer's  Master¬ 
piece.  D.-mi — KiiOb  Hill  Fancy  and  Rival.  Farrow¬ 
ed  Sept.  20.  1920.  Sire— Symboleer’s  Recorder.  3rd. 
Dam—  Syinholeer’s  Duchess,  27.  Also  a  few  good 
bred  sows  to  farrow  in  Septemher  and  October. 
PIPING  ROCK  FARM  GREENWICH,  CONN 


S1IVDY  SIDE  BEEKSIIIJIES 

Must  Minpioo'  of  40  beiD I  :it  once-  Honrs  >«ptl  So w  5  months 
oM,  B?fmJ  S'Av.s  for  fall  furrow.  Wp  -hiu  C.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton*  Hew  York 


600-lb.  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

three  years  old,  out  of  HIEHWQ0D  RIVAL  200th,  and 
two  unrelated  proven  SOWS,  about  350  lbs.  each, 
bred  to  farrow  in  September  and  October,  for  sab: 
with  papers,  at  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Also  four  -mall 
sow  pigs  eligible  to  registry.  ALL  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
STRONGHKART  FARM.  Brandon.  Vermont 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Weaned  pigr.  service  Imais.  gilts  bred  for  early  fall 
litters-  TeD  herd  boars  anil  over  a  hundred  brood 
sows  in  our  herd.  Various  blood  lines.  ! 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM! 


C&r?  .1 E  GOMBAL'LT 

It  ^  HI  Wt«v  »  *-  imtmmi**  verdl 

.4  a,' * jlu  '■  i< 

M9  -+~i  a'neui  a*»  *stMV 

*•-*■-*>  Ldefarf 


SpriugUauliL  Farm 

offers  young  service  boms  by -Symboleer’s  Supci b.  No. 
Sofizsfi.  Also  btvd  sows  for  September  Urraw.  Write 

J.  E.  h  AT  SON  -  M  nr  bled  nlc.  (on*. 


BKKKSII1  KKf*.  Big  type  sows,  hoars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stuck  guaranteed  PaTHUOR  VAIUMS,  llnrtflrld.  S.T. 


inf)  Die,.  Chester  Whites  and  Berkihire8.fi  weeks  old. 
I  UUTIgS  $  ».««  „,.h.  ROL'SE  BROS..  Dt.’shork,  Pa. 


WORLD  S  F  0  R  SAI-E 

Grand  Champion  Strain  Reg.  0. 1.  C.Gilts  and  Boars 

3  Rios,  old,  #15  each.  They  are  the  large  type,  very 
thrifty,  and  bred  well  enough  for  any  hero. 

VERNON  It.  LAKLEK  Middlesex,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  to  fifteen  months  old.  carrying  12hj  to  29 - 
May  Rose  blood.  Every  one  out  of  an  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality.  Priced 
at  9350  to  $500,  each  and  every  one  guaranteed 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested.  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Haartx,  Ten  Hioti  St.,  Boston  9.  Mass. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  otter  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  fJnernBeys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  health' 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  it  >ea- 

sr.nu pie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Pimple _ 

Holden  Secret,  anti  tllenwrood  breeding  out  of  \  R 
dams  or  dam*  that  «lU  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
ami  1‘cdlgwas.  dairi  rlRMS  j  l(  pMg  fj 


75  Read  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Fresh  or  nearby  springers.  Federal  tested  and 
from  Accredited  Herds  ’sc-ccte.i  for  ktjcc  appear 
a  nee  and  production.  JOHN  F,  BENJAMIN.  Bjtre.  Vermont 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulla  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Trices  very  reasonable.  Write  (or  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chtiunpo  Co.  New  York 


Florham  F arm  Guernseys  ™e •gjf} 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  caivee  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Fell  the  scrub  hull  and 

improve  the  herd.  R  H  AELEN.  Myi  MjiIisoh.  N  J. 


DARli.UN  PRICKS  for  Krltrlvn  Guerti- 
,  aey  Hulls.  One  to  eig«  months  old.  Adv 
Keg.  Stay  Rose  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
.....  2?rJ5.  0  ' ' ''l  'v|tl>  photo*  and  story  of  herd. 

>\M.  F.  FHKTZ.  l’iper.svilte,  E*h. 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  -Five  Reg.  cows,  two  now  fiesh, 
the  in.-i  .  ,  ,  my  herd,  One yearling  hull  ti.aim. 

Accredited  hiuti  No.  10036.  jas.e.  ••*  utrm.KMtrk***,  a  t. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Prime  beef. ''WALNUT  GROVE  FARM ?  Was  hii in'ol on ville'  N. Y 


I  HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies 

esf  herd  in  bigge-t  Shetland  Producing  I'ouiit.v  in  V.  s. 


|  u  HOLSTEINS 

n  rt  uni  QTFIM  Grandson  Glista  Ernestine,  18mos.  old, 

l\tb.  nuLO  1  Llil  $IG0.  Emmadine  Farms.  Hapewcll  Junction,  H.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Dropped  April  3rd.  Price.  Sot). 

K.  K.  Ridout  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  UntoFala  TuNeivalln  Tested.  Some 

12  UK.VDi:  noisiein  UOYfS  bred.  Pure  bred  King  Pon¬ 
tiac  Bull.  Also  two  Registered  Durec  Jersey  brood  Sows. 

Farmers’  Prices.  J.  X.  MMLETTE.  ».  0.  1,  ScHtaecttdy.  X.  T. 


I  Offer  My  Entire  Holsfein  Herd 

grand  daughters  ofPontiacKorndykc  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  Write  me  what  you  want.  0.  F-  McLLNNAN,  Syracuse,  N.T. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offeriat:  animals  of  all  a^es  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE  Itog.  Ayr. hire  X  enrlinc.A-  Heifer  Oulvc* 

frem  good  producing  Dam?.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
GEO.  1.  COTTON  - 


PURE  BRED  O.  I.  O.  PIGS 

All  ages.  Price*  \-ty  reasonable.  Head v  for  A u gust  and 
September  shipments.  tME  OAKS  OAlRY  FARM.  W) >11111*,.  Pi. 


Dll  KOCS — Reg.  I!  r.  a  r  s.  Breii  IT  i  1  t  s  and  w  s. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  lo,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

tiongnmant . 1.  «m  W  ,Morto».  Kuasetlvlllc,  Ky. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS,  »XS5 

amt  Orange  Bull  ihoiiic  hogsl.  Writ*  for  in  ice*  :<i.d  let  * 
do  business.  G.  S.  HALL.  Furmdiilc.  Ohio 


n  1 1  19  f*  Q  r°e  Orion  2nd,  O.  C  K.  and  Sensa- 
Ne  sJ  tion  Breeding.  Service  Boars  and 
Spring  pigs  for  sale.  F  M.  fATTIItSTOII  A  SON,  M<rnlitUI.  N.  T. 


23IG  TYPE  X3UROCS 

Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Bonis,  gilts, 
and  bred  yearlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Aunapdale,  N.  J. 


EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

Chester  White  Pigs,  10  wks.  to  6  mos.  old,  hred  from 
our  Reg.  Herd.  Also  Reg.  Jersey  Calves.  Send  2-c 
stamp  for  Circular.  EDWARD  WALTER,  8«x  S6R,  West  Chesisr,  rs 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


JERSEYS 


! 


Jerseys  For  Sale  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey .  Atprlcei 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them, 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown,  N  J. 

PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES,  at  Fann- 
t  ers' Price,  strost.ukirt  Firm.  Bit ' m»'S.  Vbhmont 

Jersey  Bull  for  Service  Miinay,  x,  j, 

Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  Immediate  sale  Best  Mood 
line*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy.  Penn. 


.-.  MISCELLANEOUS  .-. 


OXKN  FOR  SALE 

Two  line  oxen,  0  years  old,  twin*,  well  matched 
both  in  size  and  color,  perfectly  gentle,  and  well 
broken.  Have  been  shod  and  aio  suited  for  farm¬ 
ing,  lumbering  or  heavy  work,  Weight.  2.400 

L.  H.  BARKER  Clittllale  Fsrm  Crnton-an-Hudsan,  N  Y. 


[  SHEEP 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

Yearling  Ham*  ami  Ram  Lamb*.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  Ellis  Tiger,  L  Imlatone,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  A. -o  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  £ro\e  <Tiy,  P*. 


FINE  COLLIES v\1TH 


rnllip  Plinnip«  ri’.onnuxua,  Kind.  Hesciiptive 
eumt  rupptts  amt  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

ATingerd  Col  lie  Farm  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


T>  _  _  _  _  j  *  K  old.  from  blue  ribbon  Fox  and  Rab- 
ruos  "ItMoimds.  Males,  *10  i  Females,  as. 

l  Uaiuit  D.  Moork  BhA.VDOX,  VKRMONT 


Shipherd  Puppiisfor  Sail 


Fi»R  S.tl.E— Some  eztm  good  female  !•  J.L  tl.  • 

a;-m  a  brter  of  hush  lEinmus.  Airedale  nippies 

Eligible  for  registration.  M  CAII.  Ameafn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Tw  "?\:Z7.oVH  English  Setter 

ti  diver.  Bargain  for  cash.  UWSO*  S  PARKER.  Muilbon,  N  T. 


pni;rp  Purvc  KBG1STKKED-ON  approval 

A  Gllut.  1  GpS  J>.  u  ood.  HunlelMou,  Conn. 


For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Police  Dog  Puppies 

fio-n  I'Citigreed  stock:  nice  markings.  Buy  a  puppy  and 
Train  it  yourself.  Wonderful  home  protectors.  Address 

George  It.  Mackenzie  Crystal  Lake.  N.  J. 


Airedale  Pups  that  are  “  AIREDALES " 
“TRUMP  CARDS”  from  Noted  Families 

Dr.  KNOX  1  la u bury.  Conn.  Box  50 


AIREDALE  Clearance  Sale 

.AM  sired  by  famous  dogs  10  Brood  Matrons.  40 
Puppies  fiom  6  wks.  to  10  runs  pi  ii--.il  to  sell  quick. 
State  your  exact  wants.  Aug.  5th  at  Long  Branch 
show  my  Puppies  won  five  lusts  -\ud  special. 

C.  KASML  SSEX  R.  F.  D  Dover,  N.  J, 


FERRETS 

,  .  pairs  i>r  dozen 

lots.  I  vice  Lst  free.  Ill  am  rated  booklet.  10 

1  11  ’  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Firsii.  g5fkSis,s";aT»sRif,pf”tif ,*v  THE  HOPE  FARM  B00 


GOATS 


: 


Foe  Salo-Toggenburg  Grade  Does 

Bargains  for  quick  vale.  m.  iateroorffer,  Huquc 


0 


T"''  frerfl- 
FOBS  41t.o  feuis. 

Huguenot  Fork,  tt.Y- 


FOR  SALE — On*  l*nr«  Hrwrt  IVdlcrvril  ro^aubni  t  Hop.  Rep  IT 
inoi.  old.  Addrvrs  It.  VARICLE.  it)  Octtn  An.,  N<«  L*n*a*.  Cm*. 


i  his  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Simple 

By  Dr.  F. 


Science 

D.  Crane 


and  is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  in 
the  water  to  take  the  smell  and  taste 


away , 


w.  M. 


Waterproof  Glue  for  Patching  Canvas 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
waterproof  glue,  to  be  used  in  patching 
canvas  tents?  n.  M. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Ordinary  glue  is  made  waterproof  after 
drying  and  exposure  to  light  by  dissolving 
in  the  glue  solution,  just  before  using, 
powdered  potassium  bichromate,  about 
two  per  rent  of  the  weight  of  the  dry 
glue.  'Phe  mixture  does  not  keep  well  : 
make  up  just  what,  you  want  as  yon  use 
it.  The  resulting  “biebromnted  gelatin” 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  has  a  marked 
yellow  color.  It-  is  likely  that  as  good 
or  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  using 
a  heavy  coat  of  any  of  the  good  spar  var¬ 
nishes  over  a  sowed-on  patch. 

Rusty  Water 

Water  from  a  driven  well  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  when  just,  drawn  is  rusty 
when  it  comes  from  a  black  iron  pressure 
tank  ;  what,  can  I  do?  s.  a.  o. 

The  water  comes  charged  with  a  little 
oxygen,  and  probably  a  little  carbonic 
acid,  and  promptly  attacks  the  black 
iron  tank.  There  is  not  much  you  can 
do,  though  a  good  coat  of  enamel  may 
help.  A  sheet  of  zinc  in  the  tank,  in 
metallic  connection  with  the  tank,  will 
perhaps  give  yon  some  protection,  but 
will  have  to  he  renewed  from  time  to 
time. 

Cleaning  White  Leather 

Do  you  know  of  anything  I  could  use 
to  clean  white  leather?  I  have  a  baby 
•  carriage  which  is  lined  with  white  leather. 
It  hasn’t  been  used  for  about  Iff  years, 
and  the  leather  is  very  dirty  looking,  but 
as  good  as  ever.  I  have  tried  the  white 
cleaners  for  white  buck  shoes,  hut  it  did 
no  good,  as  this  leather  is  very  smooth. 

MBS.  C.  K. 

We  have  our  doubts  ns  to  the  leather 
being  much  good  after  10  years  of  disuse, 
and  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  you 
can  greatly  improve  its  appearance  at 
this  late  date,  but  you  might  try  soap  and 
water,  with  a  cautious  trial  of  a  little 
ammonia  on  one  spot,  though  this  may 
make  it  more  yellow.  Then  try  the 
bleaching  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
If  this  works,  dry  it  well  and.  rub  in  a 
little  neatsfoot.  oil.  We  would  he  glad 
to  have  someone  suggest  a  better  treat¬ 
ment. 

Bright  Light  Plug  on  Magneto 

Would  one  of  the  bright  light  plugs 
fastened  on  a  magneto  light  injure  the 
magneto?  I  know  that  they  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  light,  hut  some  people  tell  me  they 
will  run  the  magneto  down,  and  others 
say  it  will  not  hurl.  A.  v.  n. 

Antioch,  W.  Va. 

The  principle  on  which  these  plugs 
work  is  that  of  a  small  transformer.  | 
That  is.  you  get  more  electricity  into 
your  lights,  and  you  must  get  it  from 
somewhere,  for  you  cannot  lift  yourself 
by  your  own  hoot  straps,  uot  even  by 
way  of  electricity.  So,  of  course,  there 
is  more  asked  of  the  magneto,  and 
whether  enough  more  is  asked  of  it  to 
injure  it  can  only  he  told  by  electrical 
instruments  which  actually  measure  the 
output.  The  chances  are  there  will  be 
some  strain.  Whether  tin*  better  light 
will  pay  for  having  the  magneto  tuned 
up  from  time  to  time,  you  will  have  to 
decide  for  yourself. 

_  _ _  i 


Tiro  Talc  for  the  Feet 

I  Lave  found  that  auto  tire  talc  and 
tire  mica  had  the  same  effect  in  my  shoes 
as  an  expensive  proprietary  foot  powder. 
Is  there  any  possible  harm  from  using  | 
them?  s.  A.  8. 

Mount  Carmel.  Conn. 

We  cartnot  say  positively  as  to  the  tire 
mica,  though  it  is  probable  harmless;  but 
the  talc  is  talc,  whether  you  buy  it  by 
the  pound  for  10c  or  by  the  half-ounce 
for  25c.  If  you  will  get  a  pound  or  so 
of  plain  tale  powder  at  any  good  drug 
store,  and  a  half-ounce  of  powdered  boric 
acid,  and  mix  them  by  repeated  sifling.s. 
you  will  have  about  as  good  a  [(repara¬ 
tion  as  you  can  get  in  a  fancy  box,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  perfume.  And  if  you  want 
a  smell  which  will  also  help  along,  add 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  wintergrecn  to  the 
above  mixture  as  you  sift  it.  The  whole 
thing  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  10  or 
20  cen.ts,  aud  you  arc  fixed  up  for  a  year. 


| 

Purifying  Water  Barrels 

We  have  two  big  rainwater  barrels  that 
get  slimy  and  smell  badly.  Could  you 
tell  ns  the  amount,  of  bluestone  that  one 
would  use  to  keep  them  sweet?  They  are 
for  washing  purposes  only.  I..  B.  F. 

Maryland. 

It  depends  on  the  amount  of  water 
used  out  and  coining  in.  but  about  a  lialf- 
fuincc  ti»  each  barrel  ought  to  be  plenty 
as  a  starter. 


Homemade  Typewriter  Ribbons  and 
Carbon  Paper 

I  have  your  formula  for  re-inking  type¬ 
writer  ribbons.  Can  1  make  new  ribbons 
by  the  same  method,  and  what  material 
must  tile  ribbon  he?  Can  you  give  me 
directions  for  making  my  own  cat-lion  pa¬ 
per?  o.  A. 

The  same  ink  can  be  used,  hut  your 
trouble  will  be  to  get  the  material  for  the 
ribbons,  which  is  a  line  cotton,  slit  into 
strips  and  varnished  on  the  edges.  Car¬ 
bon  paper  is  coated  with  various  things; 
a  colored  soap  or  wax  does  well,  but  ma¬ 
chinery  is  required  to  put  the  coat  on 
evenly  enough  for  good  results. 

Tar  Barrel  in  Spring 

Last  Rummer  we  sunk  a  barrel  in  a 
spring.  The  barrel  had  contained  tar, 
but  we  set  it  on  lire  and  thought  that  we 
had  burned  all  the  tar  out  of  it*.  This 
Summer  we  cleaned  the  spring  out.  and 
ever  since  the  water  has  smelled  and 
tasted  of  tar.  The  cattle  do  not  like  to 
drink  it.  Will  it  hurt  them  to  drink  it. 


You  cannot  put  in  anything,  and  the 
only  thing  you  can  take  out  is  the  bar¬ 
rel.  But  the  chances  are  it  will  cure 
itself  in  a  few  months,  and  then  the  bar¬ 
rel  will  likely  last  for  many  years.  If 
is  not  probable  that  it  will  hurt  the  cat¬ 
tle,  hat  it  is  poor  policy  to  keep  cattle 
from  drinking  all  they  want  those  days, 
and  it  might  pay  to  [mil  out  the  barrel 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Ice  Frozen  at  Different  Temperatures 

A  says  that  water  frozen  to  make  ice 
at  20  degrees  above  zero  will  last  just  ns 
long  as  water  frozen  to  make  ice  at  20 
degrees  below  zero,  if  they  are  put  in  a 
room  together  at  one  temperature.  1> 
says  they  will  not  melt  alike,  and  that 
the  ice  frozen  at  20  degrees  below  zero 
will  last  longer  than  the  water  frozen  20 
degrees  above  zero.  A  claims  that  ice  is 
ice  at  any  temperature.  F.  A.  R. 

If  the  two  pieces  are  frozen  as  specified 
and  at  once  put  at  the  same  external 
melting  temperature,  the  one  frozen  at: 
the  lower  point  will  last  just  as  much 
longer  as  is  required  to  bring  it  to  the 
melting  point,  as  there  is  just  that  mueli 
more  lack  of  energy  (called  “cold”)  to 
be  supplied,  fawn  the  surroundings,  in  the 
form  we  call^heat.”  The  energy  needed 
to  melt  i6e  divides  itself  Into  two  parts; 
first,  that  of  actual  melting,  which  de- 
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pends  only  on  the  weight  of  water  pres¬ 
ent  as  ice  at  the  freezing  point;  second, 
that  required  to  get  the  ice  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  anrl  that  amount  depends  on 
the  weight,  of  the  fee  and  the  temperature 
of  that  weight  at  the  start.  Iti  the  case 
of  icehouses,  the  ice  cut  at  different  times, 
and  so  at  different  temperatures,  tends  to 
equalize  its.  temperature  to  an  average 
long  before  it  is  used.  But  ice  cut  in  a 
cold  snap  is  usually  so  much  more  com¬ 
pact  that  it  is  better  mechanically. 

Stopping  the  Leaky  Chimney 

Tell  your  readers  when  building  houses 
ro  see  that  the  mason  uses  his  level  and 
sets  the  chimney  collar  with  a  slight 
slant  downward  toward  the  inside  of 
chimney.  We  have  two  chimneys  in  our 
house,  built  21>  years  ago,  with  several 
chimney  collars  therein,  and  some  creo¬ 
sote  does  comes  out  of  each  chimney  up 
on  the  third  floor,  in  the  attic,  but  it 
comes  from  above  all  chimney  collars, 
attic  collars  included.  It  was  a  “new 
one”  to  our  mason  when  we  required  this 
slant  built  ns  herein  stated.  We  gained 
our  information  from  an  uncle  whose 
kitchen  chimney  collar  gave  a  continued 
black  dribble  of  creosote  from  near  ceil¬ 
ing  to  floor,  and  caused  him  to  do  for 
himself  some  tardy  thinking.  Rightly, 
somebody  ought  to  get  after  every  build¬ 
ing  trade  paper  and  tell  them  to  spread 
this  information.  It  is  too  had  so. much 
of  value  is  left  to  drizzle  its  way  out. 

Illinois.  A.  B.  A. 


A  New  Way 
To  End  Ybur 
Roof  Troubles 


Roof  ^  I  »' 
Under  the  Sun 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his  TTnrlPi* 

\  .  T  '  t\  property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre-  L// MTw  HI L 

v  \ '  sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 

•'  his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 

—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
M.G.STONEMAN  ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high-  --—mm 

Founder  in  1848  ^Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 

Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes,  // 
farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried  y  11/ 

by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready  ^  Q  |~ 

to  nationalize  our  product;  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its  superior  JL  ^rA  >3  ?  WI/Th 

service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost.  vi 1  yUiJ1. 


M.G.STONEMAN 
Founder  in  1848 


o '  oY\ 


Country  Gentleman 


~r 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature,  lias  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant.  Water-Proof.  Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof.  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof.  Rodent-Proof.  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holea,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  "A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar."  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  "A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar." 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


v  //, ■ 


-  - 
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A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


umu 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  fife  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money -Make  Money 

fSPEC IA L I  ®rder  Mai*  Wrilc  Today  *or  Particulars 


///> 


OFFER 

Wo  want  to  accuse  tmttsqUy 
a  nation-wide  Intermit  In  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Anbento*  Roul 
Cement.  Wo  know  that  (ivory 
trial  ordor  will  make  a  pui- 
manont  emtonu-r  for  our  pr.nl  - 
uet.  Wo  know  that  every  eua- 
tomer  will  Just  have  to  toll  Mr 
latiafaotlon  to  hta  frlunda.  nod 
no  make  other  ciutomera  for  ua. 
To  aecure  quick  action.  «  «  are 
maklnr.it  Profitable  tor  You  to 
Bo  Prompt.  We  arc  Heading 
without  extra  chare «  to  thomi 
who  order  early  from  10  to  Ub 
potmdi,  Plaatlc  Form,  Country 
Gentlenmn  Aabvatoa  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  nml  alia  n  Conn  try 
Gentleman  Special  Roof-Paint 
Brush.  Our  circular  gives  lull 
partlcularaof  this  Specia  l  Oiler  I 


Don’t-  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roofsorforrepairs 
until  you  give  us 
t ho  chance  to 
prove  the  merits  of 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  A:tb  rntoeRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old.  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  even  during  a  storm. 

Head  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your 
money  buck  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Ashes- 

L"yrw4 SKsr*fK* a. rny  — • 

Fur  your  protection  —  to  Shipments  and  I.om.  1  rails 
assure  you,  and  us.  that  you  P°r,alion  Costs, 
get  the  genuine  product  and  _ 

that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  — 
unadulterated — and  also  to  •  9 
save  you  the  middleman’s  ■  G.  STor*  - 
profit — Country  Gentleman  m  712  Tt»e  1 

Asbestos  Koof  Cement  run  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  us.  by  mail.  •  ,,»:i  me  at  ° 

It  is  not  sold  in  ntoreu.  a 

W rite  today  fro  full  particulars,  a  not  ohliR1 

pi'iues  and  details  of  our  special  ■  does 
offer,  tv.  tier  coupon.  H  very  J 


Instant 


•  ■I 


m  a  ■ 

•  M- 


A.  G.  sr«N^^ltiany.  N.  Y.  Couotty  • 

712  >hc  Special  onerTh\9  inqWOf 

.  .,(■  once  yb'L  f  Cement*  p[ca9e  write  • 
M  a'' ,  **  Asbestos  R(  °'  anything-  *• lca 

Gentleman  a  tc  me  to  buy 

docs  not  ohiig  . 

very  P'°'nly  . 


M.  G.  STONEM AN  &  SON  ~ 

712  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Norn*  .•••*■ 

Oceapoho” 

AddrTS*  ••• 
I 

0  m  •  •  1 


Remember, 
"A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.* 
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Seth  Youngs,  the  Oldest  R.  N.-Y. 

Subscriber 

For  my  Summer  outing  I  decided  to 
occupy  a  shack,  being  an  appendage  to 
the  old  Colonial  house  of  the  Dederieks, 
West  Camp,  hearing  the  date  17415.  The 
date,  hardly  decipherable,  had  suffered 
from  the  erosions  of  the  elements  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  1  was  awakened, 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  by  the 
cough  and  sneeze  of  a  small-powered  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  The  noise,  being  an  un¬ 
usual  one  for  such  quiet  surroundings,  I 
determined  to  investigate. 

On  entering  a  workshop  a  few  feet 
front  my  shuck  1  received  the  salutation 
from  the  master  of  my  temporary  home, 
Mr  Edward  Youngs:  "This  is  my  father, 
.Mr.  Seth  Youngs."  After  the  customary 
greetings  T  found  that  1  was  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  wood- 
era  ft.  and  the  venerable  man.  Seth 
Youngs.  00  years  of  ago,  was  the  crafts¬ 
man  who  ruled  this  domain  of  industry. 
Surrounding  us  were  tools  and  sawdust, 
buzz  saws  and  lathes,  chisels  and  ham¬ 
mers.  anvils  ami  vises,  of  almost  every 
size  and  pattern,  supplemented  by  rows 
of  angers,  arranged  in  well-ordered  rucks. 

In  the  corner  stood  a  table,  partly  fin- 


a  man  of  middle  age.  his  movements 
rapid,  and  his  smile  and  laugh  as  radiant 
as  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Nature, 
as  if  to  stimulate  his  industry,  has  given 
to  him  second  sight,  and  he  can  be  found 
from  early  morning  to  sundown  plying 
tbe  vocation  which  has  been  his  hobby 
and  has  given  ro  him  so  many  years  of 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation.  To 
those  who  bemoan  the  burden  of  three 
score  years  the  activities  of  Mr.  Youngs 
should  be  a  severe  reprimand. 

Mr.  Seth  Youngs  has  been  for  65  years 
ft  subscriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  The  'cont¬ 
inued  service  of  Seth  Youngs,  Edward  F. 
Youngs  and  Alton  S.  Youngs,  grand¬ 
father.  father  and  son.  total  nearly  100 
years  in  the  New  York  Central  system. 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 


On  a  Glass-bottomed  Boat 

A  little  late,  perhaps,  but  I  would  like 
to  add  my  bit  to  inform  L.  E.  B.  of 
Chestertown,  Md.f  about  the  glass-bot¬ 
tomed  boats  that  were  inquired  about  in 
issue  of  February  4.  My  wife  and  my¬ 
self  spent  two  Winters  in  California  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  and  one  of  the  interesting 
places  we  visited  was  tile  Catalina 
Islands,  out  about  <50  miles  in  the  Pacific. 
A  little  town  is  located  almost  at  the 
wa.er’s  edge,  with  high  hills  behind,  and 


1/ r.  Si  ih  \  i thirst  Sub:  ci'iOcr  to  Tut:  15.  N.-Y. 


ished.  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  in-  a  beautiful  crescent-shaped  bay  in  front, 
sets  of  French  and  Belgian  coins  from  covered  with  pleasure  boats,  among  them  | 
the  Napoleonic  period  to  the  present,  iu-  several  glass-bottom  ones,  in  which  we 
if inN  and  dates  lSd>»  the  birth  year  of  can  cruise  all  over  the  bav  for  an  hour 
Mr.  Seth  Youngs — and  1542-5  were  lined  or  two  for  50  cents.  The  boats  will  seat 
with  small  disks  of  wood  'placed  by  15  or  20.  all  seated  about  the  sides,  fac- 
gnarled  lingers.  Around  the  top  of  the  jng  in.  and  looking  over  an  inside  rail 
table  in  convex  form  had  been  arranged  about  elbow  high,  and  looking  down 
2!)  varieties  of  native  wood.  The  whole  through  the  glass  in  the  bottom,  one 
was  supported  by  four  cedar  legs,  turned  large,  clear,  heavy  plate.  It  was  a  won- 
on  the  lathe  that,  guided  by  Mr.  Youngs,  derful  trip,  for  we  could  sec  the  under- 
had  fabricated  hundreds  of  articles  both  sea  vegetation  and  fish  life  as  iu  no  other 
utilitarian  and  ornamental,  now  cherished  way.  except  by  actually  going  down  there, 
possessions  of  his  many  friends  in  various  which  most  of  us  would  not  care  to  do. 
parts  of  the  country.  We  sailed  over  the  tops  of  immense 

Seth  Youngs  is  the  soil  of  Benjamin  forests  of  seaweed,  some  almost  brushing 
Franklin  Youngs,  who  was  born  in  the  boat’s  bottom,  and  then  we  were  'way 
( ■’  veuport.  E.  I..  17115,  the  father  being  above  it,  but  could  see  it  waving  like  the 

descendant  >4’  the  Rev.  John  Youngs  of  tops  of  trees  in  the  wind,  and  small  fish 

1 '  ogham.  England,  who  settled  in  South-  ol  all  kinds,  native  to  those  waters,  and 

old.  I,.  E.  about  1658.  Mr.  Youngs  left  some  not  so  very  small,  slowly  moving 

(it eeuport  in  1850.  and  settled  in  Penn  about  iu  their  native  haunts,  undisturbed 
Yau,  N.  Y.  In  1856  lie  moved  to  Drcs-  by  anything  over  their  heads  or  glass 
den.  where  he  lived  until  1921,  at  which  sides  to  their  habitation, 
time  he  located  with  Ins  sou  at  West  Some  of  the  way  the  bottom  would  be 
Fa  tup.  ...  .  ..I  ro<‘k.v,  and  rocks  covered  with  shells.  On 

Ilis  mechanical  instincts  from  boyhood  each  boat  Were  two  or  three  young  men 
were  always  very  highly  developed,  and  or  boys  <  lad  in  as  near-to-nat  ure  costume 
liis  talents  radiated  in  every  community  ns  permissible,  who  for  ‘‘two  bits"  (25 
in  which  he  has  lived.  Ilia  neighbors  cents)  would  slip  quietly  over  the  edge 
discovered  that  there  was  no  repairing  of  the  boat  and  go  down  and  bring  tip  a 
that  was  beyond  his  skill,  and  his  work-  nice  big  shell.  They  did  look  weird  and 
shop  became  a  veritable  hospital  for  odd  enough,  puddling  their  way  down, 
broken  chairs,  tables,  whatnots,  cauos,  then  on  getting  the  shell  would  come  up 
umbrellas  and  everything  made  of  wood  directly  under  the  glass  and  hold  it  up 
or  that  contained  parts  of  wood.  Youngs  for  inspection,  then  clamber  tut  on  side 
his  mime,  and  young  his  nature,  temper-  of  the  boat. 

ate  in  all  things,  a  total  abstainer  from  There  was  no  fake  about  the  trip,  the 
bo  h  liquid  stimulants  and  tobacco,  an  boats  or  undersea  scenery,  or  our  enjoy- 
omnivorous  reader,  his  favorite  game  ruent.  for  the  view  was  continually  shift- 
backgammon;  gentle  in  nature,  but  pus-  jng.  with  no  jazz  music  between  scenes, 
sessed  of  mighty  strong  personal  con-  Anyone  visiting  Eos  Angeles  should  not 
••cits  when  related  to  mechanical  arts,  fail  to  take  this  trip,  which  is  just  enough 
and  ostlv  so,  for  his  precision  and  tech-  of  a  sen  trip  to  test  your  sea  legs  (and 
n June  are  but  little  less  than  inspired.  stomach)  if  the  wind  is  blowing  a  bit. 
Tl  in  Mali  •  1)0,  bis  voice  is  as  strong  as  Brookfield,  Yt.  F.  H.  W. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1059. 

FARM  near  Chatham;  110  acres;  70  tillable;  14 
in  wood;  brooks,  springs;  10-rootn  bouse;  with 
or  without  stools,  tools.  It.  S.  MePHERSON, 
It.  I).,  Chatham,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  0  miles  from  town. 
M.  R.  ELLIS,  It.  8,  Box  80,  Souford,  J»el. 

I'OR  SALE — A  nice  old-fashioned  9-rooiu  house 
in  good  condition;  2  story;  oil  made  by  hand; 
•••insisting  of  78  acres  of  bind;  make  good  pri¬ 
vate  place;  on  State  road  in  the  Berkshire 
Mountains;  15  minutes'  walk  to  railroad  station, 
churches,  schools  and  stores;  like  to  sell  at 
once:  rcnaonable  price:  no  agents.  Address  II. 
R.  SMITH  &  SON,  Box  07.  Falls  Village.  Conn. 

WANTED — Will  liny  or  exchange  a  village  store 
property  for  small  property  in  good  location 
In  I'lorida;  store  is  80x72,  [date  glass  front, 
nearly  new.  A.  O.  BLAKE.  SeeleyviUe,  Pa. 

WANTED — Modern  poultry  plant  for  about  Gw0 
layers,  located  right  In  large  village  or  town; 
house  With  all  improvements  and  eloctrirlty; 
ample  water  supply;  small  acreage;  will  pay 
lot  exceeding  $U,OQO  cash  for  place  that  suits, 
including  stock  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
1552  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  s.\LE — Poultry  farm.  15  acres;  suburb  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  city  of  15.000,  capacity 
1.800  layers,  fully  equipped:  price  right;  full 
|  particulars  on  application.  ADVERTISER  1540, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


dO-ACKE  Delaware  farm,  equipped;  nicely  locat¬ 
ed;  high  state  cultivation;  plenty  fruit;  near 
Srnte  road,  climate  ideal;  write  for  particulars 
and  tci  nis.  ADVERTISER  1548,  .  arc  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WILT,  buy  or  rent  10-cow  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  accommodations  for  poultry, 
wood  and  some  fruit;  good  buildings,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1547.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Meal  poultry  farm;  do  acres  (.‘to 
cleur).  within  100  miles  of  New  York,  on 
8tate  road,  2  miles  to  railroad  station,  at  West 
Willington,  Conn.;  8- room  house,  large  hum,  2 
brooders,  equipped  with  brooder  stoves;  4  hen¬ 
houses:  over  4im  hens,  full  strain  S.  c.  W.  la  g. 
horns;  one  Incubator,  400-egg  capacity:  1  horse, 
4  co Ws,  all  farm  machinery  and  small  tools': 
cream  separator;  outbuildings  are  all  new,  and 
house  Is  in  good  condition;  must  he  seen  to  he 
appreciated:  priced  very  reasonable  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1544.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


V  ANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm,,  iu  New  York 
Stale  or  New  jersey,  with  500  to  2,0oo  good 
hens  and  necessary  equipment.  E.  D.  KELLY 
Haleott  Center,  N, 


SEASHORE  aud  crowded  beaches  near  this  100- 
acre  farm  in  Southern  Connecticut,  with  big 
demand  for  milk,  cgg>,  poultry,  fruits;  two 
houses,  two  barns,  sheds,  shop,  -filo.  tools:  20- 
cuw  pasture:  plenty  of  wood:  good  strong  soil; 
",  mile  to  railroad  station  and  State  road;  mile 
to  school  mid  church;  on  mall  route;  'phone; 
groceries,  grain,  etc.,  delivered;  Cntil  October 
1  owner  will  accept  sacrifice  price  "f  $7,000: 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  1559.  care  Rural 
A'W-i  orkor. 


Mill  SALE — Dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  154 
“'■res;  Ceutrnl  Ohio;  17  miles  east  of  C’olutu- 
:  '•  mile  from  National  Pike  and  electric 
railway;  good  house;  two  barns,  one  equipped 
for  20  cows;  silo:  young-  orchard  of  830  peach 
and  apple  trees;  price  $20,000;  easy  terms  W 
C  PRICE,  R  F.  D.  3,  Newark.  O. 


153-ACRE  Hudson  River  Valley  farm;  will  sell 
hare  or  fully  equipped.  WILLIAM  H.  Mil.- 
LEU,  Athens.  N.  Y. 

*  "If  s-'IjE — 400-acre  dairy  farm;  20  miles  east 
.'»*  Syracuse;  one  mile  from  State  road:  two 

miles  from  New  York  Central  Station:  three 
large  hums:  go. id  house;  fully  stocked  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  all  machinery;  reason  for 
sidling,  poor  health;  if  you  want  a  good  husi- 
hess,  this  is  wortli  Investigating.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAX  I  ED  Opportunity  to  rent  good  farm,  with 
option  to  huy  later;  equipped  generat  farm 
nil h  good  transportation  facilities  and  markets 
'  sired,  AD\  ERTISEU  1089,  care  Rural  New- 

•  orker. 

I.'ii  ACRES  -Fenced,  timber,  tillage,  pasture, 
orchard,  springs,  state  road,  large  buildings, 
small  house:  ready  now;  money-maker:  reason- 
aide  to  experienced,  practical  farmer  only,  X. 
Ml  I  t. HR.  Montgomery,  Y, 


'<  ...IFALE  —  Valuable  ldl-acre  farm  at 
Retan  111c,  Pa. .  will  In*  sy Id  September  23  at 
2  p.  til.  IO  settle  estate;  1 2  room  limestoue 
house,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power;  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water:  windmill:  limestone 
soil:  three  acres  woodland;  4f>  apple  trees'  on 
tndl  y  line.  SAM  T.  KLUTZ,  Newuia.iBtown, 


Miscellaneous 

- —— - f 

MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores  81.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIM).  Babylon  L,  I  ,  X.  Y. 

75  SECOND-HAND  INCI .BAT’D Its  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C.  M.  LAUVER.  M.  AIister- 
ville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Market  for  (Guernsey  cream  from 
purebred  herd,  produced  under  best  sanitary 
conditions.  Address  Manager,  PROBASCO 
FARM,  Flemington,  N.  ,T. 

WANTED  —  Blue  Heu  Mammoth  Incubator. 
ROBERT  CHRISTO PHEL,  Holland,  Mi,  h. 

BLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aon!  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25,  postpaid,  P.  O.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE.  Pine  Hill  Camp.  RaoUetfe 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

ALT  ALFA  FOR  SALE — Five  cars  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  hay  ready.  W.  A- 
WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs,  broilers,  fowls:  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  I.OWELL  GORDON  Glen, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Double  acting  power  pump  with  a 
capacity  of  45  gallons  per  minute:  prefer  3x5 
size,  with  7*4  intake  and  discharge:  state  con¬ 
dition  and  price.  D.  RUXGE.  Bay  Street,  South 
Easton,  Mass. 

FA  NCI  Jt'MBo  PEANt.'TS — Direct  from  grower; 

o  Ilis.,  $1.25,  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid,  insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

ONE  four-section  600-egg  Sruith-Schwalge.  one 
250-egg  Wishbone  incubators:  one  American 
cream  separator;  one  Dcs  Moines  oat  sprouter; 
one  coal,  one  kerosene  brooder,  complete  with 
canopy,  500-chlek  size;  four  Norwich  automatic 
scratch  and  two  inasli  feeders:  everything  good 
condition:  very  reasonable.  DTTXDAS  FARM. 
It.  F.  D.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


\\OI  I.D  LIKE  In  hoard  and  care  for  responsible 
I’nrty  seeking  rest  and  health  on  New  York 
State  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  1524  .arc 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 

zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2  l.V 

buckwheat.  3  Ups..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  special 
Prices  oil  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORl  HARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


HONEY  -Now  ,-rop  clover;  5-1  b.  pall  postpaid 
and  insured  in  2d  zone,  $1.15;  rid  zone.  $1.23. 
f’LlN'TON  WILBER,  Elnora,  Saratoga  Co,.  \.  Y. 


W  A N rJ  l.n — Plow  and  disk  for  Fordson  tractor. 

together  or  separate;  give  particulars,  prie?. 
1  RED  KEENE,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


FDR  SALE — -Pure  white  honey  in  pails.  5  lb-,  net 
85c  in  1st  and  2d  zones.  EDWIN  RICKARD 
Schoharie,  X.  Y. 


EXPRESS  and  baggage  transfer  business  for 
sale,  including  2  Ford  trucks.  Address 
SCtiTTS’  EXPRESS,  138  Cartnira  Ave.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


1'Dit  SALE  —  i'll, ,ice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  one  60-lb.  can,  $9;  two  tio-lb.  cans. 

Holgate,  O.:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 
mmo.  pail.  del  i  vcrcd  tu  3cl  postal  zono. 

NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgutc,  o. 


PORTABLE  lime  grinding  outfit,  complete  in 
every  detail.  For  particulars  address  H  I). 

osgood,  Stcphentown.  X.  Y. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY — do-lh.  can  at  our 
station  clover  mixed.  $8.10;  buckwheat.  $7: 
lU-lu.  pall  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone  $•’  l.V 
buckwheat.  $1.90:  5  lbs.,  $1.25  and  '  fit'.  15: 

spe.  ml  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WIT  Jr  OX 
Odessa,  N .  Y. 


U<4SBY— Pure  clover  extracted.  1922  ,ron;  5 
14*!J  •  S1-2-G  O'  lbs..  $2,15;  buckwheat.  3  lbs., 
*V!°;  I®  lbs..  $1 .90;  postpaid  'o  3d  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10e  for  3’s.  20c  for  10's: 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
arc  I  arm  Bureau  members  RANSOM  FVRM 
131(1  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  A'. 

WANTED — Mammoth  incubator;  2.000  to  3-O00- 
capacity:  state  condition  and  lowest  onsii 
pn«M\  Al)\  EHTISER  1540,  'arc  Rural  Xew- 
1  orker, 

l’OR  SALE— New  clover  honey:  5-Ih.  pails  for 
$1  prepaid  first  und  second  zones;  send  for 

«>*»b.  Tans.  ELCErnrs  decker. 

Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

SWEET  clover  extracted  Iowa  honey — HO-lb. 

can.  $..23;  euse  containing  two  cans  $14 
live  eases  or  more,  $13.50  per  case:  sample  pre- 

5S.,lr‘tPr,  h/,n*'-v  produced  anywhere. 
AU1HI  R  BLAI>,  Apiarist,  oto,  Iowa. 

I’OR  SALE —  Gifford  apple  grader  or  peach 
suer.  s>30;  lO-inch  Trevor  surface  planer  $45 
No.  4  stover  feed  mill,  >  inch  burrs,  with  bug 
ghlg  attachment.  $30;  all  in  first-class  working 
condition.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER.  KnowlesviRe 


GASOLINE  garage,  genual  store,  lunch  room; 

thriving  business;  State  road;  large  house 
heat,  electricity;  20  acres  for  ducks,  ehlckeus,’ 
hogs;  no  swamp:  $4. trio  down;  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  THE  EDVINARR,  R.  D.  3.  Danburv. 


MIR  SALK  100-acre  dairy  farm;  fully  equipped, 
spring  watered;  sugar  bush:  write ’for  partic¬ 
ulars-  MOWRY.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

HI  I’KS  COt  XTY  farm  for  sale;  OS  acres;  heau- 
t i Mil  location;  5  timber  building;  first-class 
shape:  $12,5oq.  Address  ADVERTISER  15(13 
••are  Rural  New-Yorker, 

GARAGE  FOR  SA  LE  -  Columbus.  V.  ,1.;  on  State 
,  tmm  New  York  to  Atlantic  City  aud 

I  Inladelphut :  to  settl(  estate.  Address  M. 
I  I  t.A  STEVENSON,  Executrix.  Columbus,  N.  ,T. 

lid  ACRE  dairy  farm,  iu  good  dairv  section 
1  Ister  County;  high  state  cultivation;  good 
buildings:  fully  equipped :  21  head  stock,  two 
horses,  crops,  complete  line  machinery  voting 
orchard:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1392,'  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 


"  8,l°-  1,5  f,'«“t  .n  diameter 

by  30  feet  high;  also  ensilage  cutter  and 
blower.  AD\  ERT1SER  1371,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

-  There  have  been  many 

[  requests  for  Hope 

Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is— 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
i',  sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
I  neatly  bound  in  cloth 

Price  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 


•-’;  -  .  •• 


■  ■ 

- 

.7  v4CrTjt.s-.xv. 


333 W.  30lh  Street. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

£=>  With  The  Wonderful  NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

tel 


T^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coat  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort." 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY.  1 1 1  Whilesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 


(056 
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YOU  can  depend  on  So- 
cony  gasoline  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  you  do  on  your 
supply  of  drinking  water,  for 
it  is  tested  just  as  carefully. 

Great  delivery  trucks  use 
Socony  for  their  long,  heavy 
hauls.  So  do  scores  of  fire 
engines,  hundreds  of  ambu¬ 
lances,  thousands  of  doctors 
and  a  great  host  of  motorists 
with  long  experience.  Its 
dependability  insures  best  re¬ 
sults  and  has  made  it  the  most 
popular  gasoline. 


SDCDNY 

GASOLINE 

Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con- 
’  crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  tale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t  : 


you  Can  Make 
Money  Milting  Flour 

One  of  tlie  best  paying  ami  magt  dignified  bud- 

yoo  etui  get  in, 
or  put.  your  boy  in  now¬ 
adays,  i»  flour  milling. 
On  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "Midget" 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
start. 

“Midget”  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out.  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $5000, ”  oayr-  A.  II.  Ling.  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  '‘Midget'' 
Marvel  average  right  around  flUperday,"  Chos. 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper,  Tex.:  Was  $0000  in  debt 
when  1  bought  my  25  barrel  "Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you." 
say*  M,  A.  Hamm.  Oxford.  Mich. 

Capacities:  15,  ?5,  60  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine 
roller  patent  flour  n  day  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  ‘‘The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

2215-2221  _Tfutt  Building;,  ^  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Big  Bargain  Catalog 


Out«  price*  to  thftcorconanirfaaa,  separators. 

/iow,  point,  rooftujt,  hvrueai*, 

tin*  f»«t  Gollowov  low  pricr.*i  pivintf  diract 
I  rom  factory  lieforo  buying.  Save 

»Cie-fourth  to  orwhulf.  Half  a  miHinO 


Things  to  Eat 


A  Miner's  Christmas  Pie 

Speaking  of  “best  meals,”  George  W. 
Stokes  tolls  in  the  New  York  Herald  of 
an  experience  in  the  Black  Hills  in  De¬ 
cember,  1875: 

‘‘On  December  23  1  made,  I  think,  the 
first  washboard  used  north  of  Fort  Lara¬ 
mie.  Taking  a  2-ft.  piece  of  pine  I  split 
and  hewed  off  the  sap  aud  heart  until  I 
had  a  slab  a  foot  wide  and  ll/>  ir..  thick. 
With  a  pencil  I  drew  lines  across  this 
slab  half  an  inch  apart;  then  with  saw 
and  pocket  knife.  I  notched  out  a  fairly 
effective  washboard.  My  follows  did  me 
high  honor,  and  that  washboard  worked 
practically  three  eight-hour  shifts  for  the 
next  few  days. 

“With  that  pride  which  presages  a  fall 
I  attempted  a  Christinas  pie.  Thinking 
to  surprise  the  boys  1  suggested  that,  one 
of  the  partners,  who  had  been  a  hotel 
man.  take  a  saddle  horse  and  bear  our 
Christmas  greetings  to  a  neighbor  down 
the  gulch;  and  in  some  way  I  managed 
to  get  rid  of  the  other  two.  Then  I 
brought  out  the  dried  apples,  sugar,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and,  of  course,  flour. 

“Having  no  butter,  I  used  deer  fat. 
With  this  abundant  material  I  built  a  pie 
entirely  satisfactory  to  my  eye  and  hid 
it  pending  the  return  of  my  mates  and 
the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour.  Later 
l  learned  that  dried  apples  were  usually 
subjected  to  a  preliminary  cooking  before 
being  incorporated  into  a  pie;  also  that 
a  tin  cup  full  of  venison  lard  was  a  little 
more  than  one  pie  required.  So  any 
credit  I  gained  by  means  of  inv  wash- 
hoard  fell  before  the  gibes  of  the  more 
expert  cooks.” 


My  Finest  Meal 

My  family  will  sit  up  when  they  read 
this,  if  they  do  read  it.  You  see,  the 
fact  is  long  established  in  our  circle  that 
1  really  have  no  sense  of  discrimination 
or  even  desire  for  food,  and  il  has  been 
predicted  that  if  the  time  arrives  when 
no  one  pomes  in  for  meals  I  will  naturally 
starve  to  death.  Of  course,  that  is  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

However.  I  must  admit  that  I  like 
soup,  aud  crackers  are  so  convenient  and 
quickly  available.  I  can  never  sit  down 
to  a  fancy  ice-creamed  homemade  dinner 
without  a  feeling  of  guilt,  that  rather 
spoils  my  appreciation  of  its  culinary 
value.  Too  often  have  I  climbed  up  into 
the  icehouse,  emerged  in  a  moist  grubby 
condition,  with  sawdust  in  my  shoes, 
down  my  neck  and  across  my  forehead 
where  I  wiped  off  the  sweat,  and  then 
turned  the  freezer  with  one  hand  while 
I  put  in  the  ice  and  salt  with  the  other. 
Finally  I  escaped  before  the  company  saw 
me,  and  changed  my  clothes  surrepti¬ 
tiously.  so  that  they  never  guessed,  but  I 
still  felt  the  sawdust.  And  now  I  never 
relish  homemade  ice  cream.  There's  too 
much  back  of  it.  I  am  always  wonder¬ 
ing  if  my  hostess  has  sawdust  down  her 
neck,  or  if  sin-  hasn’t,  who  has, 

Now  as  to  my  finest  meal.  All  view¬ 
points  considered,  it  was  prepared  by  a 
man.  ITe  was  a  salesman,  with  eight 
children,  and  when  he  reached  home  at 
the  week-end  it  was  his  custom  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  Sunday  dinner  with  his  own 
hands.  They  were  over  from  England; 
the  two  eldest  children  were  horn  across 
the  water. 

His  wife  was  one  of  those  dignified 
Englishwomen,  and  could  not  see  a  joke, 
but  he  was  the  wittiest  man  I  have  ever 
known.  The  dinner  was  a  simple  roast, 
with  the  potatoes  baked  in  the  pan  with 
the  meat.  There  was  jam  and  pickles 
and  mince  pie.  But  one  fel,  somehow 
that  it  was  a  banquet,  and  that  no  one 
was  tired  or  dragged  out  by  preparing  it, 
because  every  one  was  in  such  high 
spirits.  It  was  a  great  time  for  laugh¬ 
ing.  It  was  quite  a  trick  to  get  down  a 
mouthful  between  sallies,  and  us  for 
drinking  coffee — be  careful.  Me  called 
his  dignified  wife  Mrs,  Sloppy  Oppy.  and 
played  tricks  on  the  guest  amidst  pro¬ 
testing  “Oh,  papas!”  And  then  when 
they  all  sqt  waiting  and  watching  him 
with  shining  eyes,  he  stopped  and  looked 
around  his  little  circle.  It  got  very  quiet 
at  last. 

"I  couldn’t  spare  a  one  of  you,”  he 
said,  speaking  to  himself. 

IWhen  it  was  time  for  the  dessert 
course  the  family  trooped  out  with  their 
plates  and  stacked  them  in  the  kitchen. 
There  is  no  use  describing  the  pie.  It 
was  mince,  but  we  were  a  half  hour  con¬ 
suming  one  piece. 

Ah,  yes!  It  was  a  great  dinner,  I 
think  of  it  hungrily  after  all  these  years. 
Why.  I  shall  never  forget  it  if  I  live  to 
be  white!  But  was  it  the  food? 

MRS.  F.  n.  UNGER. 


Hot  Tamales  and  Fried  Ants 

I  notice  under  “My  Best  Meal”  the 
experience  of  several  of  your  renders  in 
eating  foods  that  are  considerably  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  it  reminded  me  of  two 
little  hoy  neighbors  in  Southern  Texas 
who  were  enjoying  a  snack  of  “hot 
lanrales."  The  older  one  says:  “They 
say  they've  got  dogs  in  ’em."  The  younger 
one.  about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  said: 
“I  don’t  care  if  they  is  go!  dogs  in  ’em; 
they  are  good,  ain’t  they,  Buddy?” 

I  was  wondering  if  any  of  your  readers 
|  were  ever  privileged  to  eat  auls?  I  don’t 


mean  the  little  red  ants  that  yon  some¬ 
times  get  by  mistake,  but  an  edili  e  ant. 
In  the  tablelands  of  South  America  there 
is  a  big  ant  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
wasp  that  does  a  great  deal  of  damage 
in  pasture  lands.  In  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  which  1  do  not  now  remem¬ 
ber,  the  female  emerges  on  wings  from 
these  burrows,  which  are  often  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through  if 
he  dared  do  so.  They  scatter  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  they 
alight  they  start  burrowing  to  lay  their 
eggs  and  start  a  new  colony.  The  na¬ 
tives,  however,  start  out  in  pursuit.  They 
pull  off  the  heads  aud  wings  and  fry 
these  ants,  wrap  them  up  in  sections  of 
cauna  leaves  holding  about  a  gill  each 
and  bring  them  to  town  lo  Sell,  I  re¬ 
member  my  father  saying  that  if  you 
could  only  get  rid  of  the  Idea  that  you 
were  eating  ants,  it  is  the  most  delightful 
morsel  that  he  ever  tasted.  There  is 
some  slight  flavor  of  hot  roasted  peanuts, 
hut  it  is  ever  so  much  richer  and  more 
delicate  in  taste.  ».  KRaTT. 


“Five  o'clock  Tea” 

I  always  like  to  smell  the  smoke  of  a 
fresh  wood  fire.  It  carries  me  back  t< 
my  boyhood  days  on  the  farm,  when  we 
used  to  have  live  o’clock  tea  with  smoked 
beef  or  red  herring,  soft  molasses  cake 
Mid  pot  cheese — the  kind  that  mother 
used  to  make.  Sometimes  we  would  have 
fresh  saleratus  biscuits;  shortcake,  we 
called  them;  sometimes  “samp”  and  milk. 
And  when  the  seed  onions  got  to  be  as 
large  as  lead  pencils,  mother  used  to  thin 
them  out.  wash  and  clean  them,  leaving 
the  tops  about  4  in.  long.  These,  eaten 
with  salt,  were  delicious.  Wo  always  had 
berries  in  their  season,  prepared  with 
sugar  and  water. 

No  matter  how  hot  the  long  Summer 
afternoon,  no  matter  how  the  rye  beards 
pricked,  or  the  hay  came  piling  in  the 
mow.  we  could  look  forward  to  tea  time. 
And  about  half-past,  four  the  first  curl  of 
smoke  would  come  from  the.  old  kitchen 
chimney,  ami.  as  the  wind  wafted  it  over, 
oh,  how  good  it  smelled!  Now  imagine 
a  10-year-old  hoy.  washed  clean  with 
water  from  tlie  old  putnn,  with  a  good, 
healthy  appetite,  and  not  a  care  in  the 
world,  sitting  down  to  such  a  meal.  Can 
you  think  of  anything  more  to  he  desired? 
I  would  like  to  sit  down  to  such  a  meal 
once  again,  with  mother  at  the  head  <1 
the  table;  mother,  who  used  to  keep  the 
old  pahn  leaf  fan  going  to  shoo  the  flies 
away  while  we  ate.  Mother,  who  pre¬ 
pared  it  all,  whose  spirit  was  in  every¬ 
thing.  and  consecrated  everything. 
“Backward,  turn  backward,  oh.  time  in 
your  flight, 

Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  tonight! 
Mother,  come  back  from  tlie  echoless 

shore — " 

But  no,  all  that  remains  of  mother  lies 
in  the  old  graveyard,  where  the  birds  sing 
and  the  roses  bloom  -things  that  she 
loved.  And  when  I  pass  and  repass  that 
sacred  spot  in  inv  way  out  to  the  world 
it  comforts  me  to  know  that  she  rests. 

Mother  will  n<d  conn1  back;  neither 
will  the  happy  childhood  days,  long  and 
carefree.  They  have  gone  with  the  high 
chair  aud  the  trundle  bed.  Aud  what 
have  we  in  exchange  for  thorn?  We  are 
men  and  women  grown,  and  have  tasted 
more  of  both  joy  and  sorrow:  hut  what 
has  life  brought  us  that  has  been  any 
richer  or  sweeter  Ilian  those  early  days? 
Even  the  five  o’clock  tea  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now  the  working  day  is  shorter, 
and  we  do  not  seem  to  need  it.  Put  I 
think  on  the  whole  life  is  more  strenuous 
and  more  perplexing  than  il  was  then. 
There  seems  to  be  an  endless  round  of 
duties — many  tilings  we  never  thought  of 
doing  then,  but  which  now  seem  neces¬ 
sary.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  the  past 
seems  more  alluring.  The  best  we  can  do 
now  is  to  see  that  our  children  have  such 
a  heritage — such  a  happy  childhood  to 
look  hack  upon  that  they  will  always  re¬ 
member  it  with  pleasure,  and  especially 
that  Central  figure,  the  angel  of  the  feast — 

mother  BURTON  c  onX. 


Perfect  Lemon  Pie 

For  perfect  lemon  meringue  pie.  place 
in  double  boiler  —  Vis  cups  boiling  water, 
put  Ihreo  large  tablespoons  of  corn  starch 
in  a  howl,  add  one  cup  sugar,  moisten 
with  little  water,  beat  smooth,  pour  slowly 
into  the  boiling  water.  Stir  until  thick 
and  smooth.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
until  creamy,  add  slowly  to  the  corn¬ 
starch.  cook  until  thick,  add  onc-fourt’i 
teaspoon  of  salt,  beat  again,  remove  from 
the  fire.  Grate  rind  of  one  lemon  (lx* 
careful  not  to  crate  into  the  white),  add 
juice  of  two  large  lemons  and  a  large 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Bent  all  together 
hard.  Set  aside  to  cool.  Have  previously 
baked  a  nice  under  crust,  placing  the  pie 
crust  in  the  tin  ami  picking  with  a  fork 
all  over  sides  and  bottom.  When  tilling 
is  cold,  pour  into  the  pie  shell.  Beat  the 
two  egg  whites  very  stiff,  then  add  two 
tablespoons  confectionery  sugar,  three 
drops  vanilla,  one  teaspoon  of  cornstarch, 
witii  one-fourth  spoonful  baking  powder. 
Whip  up  very  stiff,  place  on  the  pie  in 
heaps  all  over,  or  can  he  spread  on  thick. 
Put  in  a  cool  oven  until  light  brown. 
This  pip  is  delicious  if  made  ns  directed. 

MRS.  K.  II,  S. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


I  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Nice  Money  for  Christmas 


In  answer  to  many  questions  aliout  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tlip  following  facts  are  given: 

it  is  liehl  at  Stores  Postotfiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  111  pal¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  Alt  ttic  birds  waive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  u  11  alike,  ami  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  ••m  b  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  yenr. 

Week  ending  August  7,  1022' 

Week  Total 

BAKU  HI)  ROCKS 

Pnrdtie  IJniv realty.  Ind .  .  35  1519 

W.  H.  1J.  Kent.  N.  V .  1636 

Ontario  Auru  ultural  <:•  liege,  Ont  ..  38  1351 

Lewis  Farms.  R  I .  .  39  1278 

Jules  F.  Fnincais,  L.  I .  at  D97 

Uarry  G  Culver,  i.  I .  . .  tl  I68R 

G.  B.  Treadwell^  Mass  .  '.M  1286 

Seven  mils  Farm  N.  V .  16  13,8 

1C  Igur  gtou,  hum  C  nil . .  46  1382 

MerrittM  tflark.Conn . .  51  1125 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  Mich .  15  1506 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  27  1271 

A  Haul  burger.  Mo .  38  1350 

Forrest  Ferguson  Mo .  36  1175 

Mnnd.-i'  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  26  1069 

II.  15,  Dennis  in  Mlcb .  34  U72 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Knslin.  N.  J . . .  40  1090 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  23  1139 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  .Muss . .  43  1312 

William  H .  Bassett,  Conn .  29  895 

S.  Bradford  Ailyn.  Mass .  37  1483 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  21  10.56 

F.  R.  Pember,  It.  1 .  30  906 

Albert  T.  Lenzeti,  .Mass .  35  1450 

Uaro.il  F  Itarm-r.  Mass .  41  1138 

E.  W.  Pieier.  N  J..... .  21  1043 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Walter  Bradbury.  England  .  42  161! 

C  arence  K.  Hanes,  Mi  h . .  27  1220 

Artnur  II  stiiiw.  Mans .  33  llji 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  R.  I  .  35  1755 

Benjamin.  F,  Imcfttr.  N.  J . ...  24  1383 

Clemens  ,1.  liiemaiid.  Conn .  29  1495 

Wood  bridge  Orchards.  C.  nn .  52  1716 

Harry  1>.  Kinnioiis.  Ofirui .  16  130t 

MertyUiOucht  Farm  Conn .  34  1197 

Mrs  In 03  Taylor.  N  V .  25  886 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Fanil.  Conn .  44  139; 

H.  P.  I 'online.  Coirn .  34  99i 

Prospect  Farms.  N  J .  38  U,3t 

D.  S.  Vatlglui.  it,  I.... .  28  1077 

Wm.  M.  ltatt.  Mas. .  27  1161 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  25  117' 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  39  118: 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  42  118; 

John  7.  La  belle.  Conn .  35  154! 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  29  131 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Maas .  49  14 4< 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  32  14 It 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhenius,  N.  Y .  35  125! 

Charles  l».  Peirce.  U.  1 .  10  147 

The  4 >i chard*.  Mass .  54  56 

Old  Town  Kurin,  X.  li  .  21  163 

Pinecresi  Orrharos,  Mass .  32  111 

Aft  n  Farm,  Vt .  2u  119 

Appier  rest  Furtn.  N.  H .  34  142 

K.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass .  24  13« 

Deer  Brook  Ponliry  Farm,  N.  H  28  131 

Hall  Farm.  Vt  . 20  117 

Henry  P.  Walker.  .Mass . 36  132 

Chimes  H.  Limn.  Mass .  24  136 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  ... . .  .  26  95 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  48  151 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  4.7onn .  46  132 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  40  158 

l^eo  A.  Urniiten.  Conn .  51  138 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  45  144 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  29  133 

HoUy wood, Farm.  W  ash .  53  ih; 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 32  121 

W.  E.  Atkiusoti.  Conn .  45  127 

Beck  Etc  Farm.  N.,1 .  54  149 

Lion  Head  Ponltry  Farm,  N.  J  . . . .  ....  33  127 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  V .  45  139 

James O.  LeFev  re,  N.  Y .  43  126 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  411  121 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  32  134 

Jack  Trevethan,  N'.  J .  48  14; 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  44  104 

John  K.  Koe«sn«v,  N.  J .  24  81 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  38  14; 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass .  . .  32  I5f 

Andrew  L.  4 )hr.  Conn .  38  15i 

George  Phillip*,  Conn .  27  in; 

Riverside  I ‘on  (try  t  arm.  Pa . .  U  121 

Kirk  up  Bros.,  N.  Y .  49  126 

Mrs.  J .  Ji.  Tlieuaeit,  Conn .  37  117 

Tangle  wold  Kami,  L.  1 .  41  117 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  V .  5(1  12S 

Meadotvedge  Farm.  I,.  1 .  37  1 54 

Knmry  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  .  31  UK 

Eigeurnucli  &  DvWinter.  N.  J .  53  124 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  49  157 

Merrythought  Faiui.Conn .  31  13! 

M.  J.  Quad;  nn  bush  fj.  J .  26  lit 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  . .  31  12s 

L.  R.  Ingnldshy  N.  Y .  33  14! 

Kxnioor  Farm.  Pa  .  42  14t 

Willanna  Farm,  N,  J .  46  124 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  28  IK 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  5«  14. 

Total .  3623  13101 


\  ou  will  nave  broilers  to  aell  at  higheKt  prices  in  early  December  if  you  order  Tlilli  ot 
Hatched  (  lucks  Now.  sturdy,  healthy,  ne.-d  only  ordinary  care  and  feed. 

25  SO  too  500  lOOO 

Wh..  RIU.  or  Hm.  I  eei,...  n~  *8.00  *5.15  •141.4*0  •17.50  8  95.04*  ^ 

Barr*. . I  Ito.  ke .  lit  75  6.75  18.4*4*  62.50  120  4*0  "“t 

\Vbite  If, let.,.  1C.  1.  licit,  nr 

Wlillc  tt  yandotle*. .  1.00  7.75  15.4*0  72.50  110.00 

Itlaek  Minorca*..  175  9.25  IM.OI* 

Mixed  Broiler  I  lilek* .  2.50  4.50  *1)0  10.00 

SPECIAL  MATINS 

White  Leghorn* — Pen  2...  4.00  7.75  15,(10  72.50  140.00  A 

Barred  ICoeke .  1.75  9.25  18.00  .85.00 

Sl  ipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  of  f rail  count  aaaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  Sj 
miles.  Send  check.  m«incv  erder  or  retrintered  lotter— cannot  he  4hl[>i*ed  C.  O.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1 ,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  1 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatehed  now  ready  for  delivery.  W a 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  largo  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  lUgbest  egg  market 
quotations.  Our  pullets  are  brod  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  pnrpoxi.  They  have  sire,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  white  ogg*. 

Every  pnllet  sold  is  n  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  it 
not  satisfied,  Out'  pullets  are  raised  under 
idsal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  8odu,,  N.  Y« 


Hf  If  f  rTO  Onr  lien  NTo.  4.  at  the  Bergen  County  <  on- 
I  ULLL1  J.  ,est-  lairl  30  during  April— an  egg  for 
— ^ — — each  day  of  the  month— the  highest  for  the 
entire  contest.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  stock.  Learn  more 
about  it.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


NOTE  :  Only  p*»dipfvpf*l  males 
u,‘0d  in  oar  breeding  in  ns 


Tn  order  to  introduce  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  going  to  send  ont  25.000  chicks  at  a 
sacrifice.  We  want  you  to  be  one  <*f  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Why  ? 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  W'  l  ln. 
25,000  chicks  for  immediate  shipment.  25  chicks  <1*  87.00;  50  chicks  <e>  813.00;  Kill  chicks  <9  825  OO: 
500  chicks  •»  8120.00.  Hatching  eggs.  82  per  15.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds.  White  and  Columbian 
Wyamiottes,  812  per  100.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  inoiiev  order  or  check. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  Trenton  Junction,  NEW  JERSEY 


WANABROOK’S 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

IS.  C.  W  H  I  TE 


from  12.1100  I'hicks.  brooded  thi3  year,  1250  choice 
4  oc  Were  Is  and  1.60U  choice  Pullets  have  been 
saved.  100  o!  the  Cockerels  and  360  of  the  pubeis 
ute  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  s0pt.  1. 
From  1,800  layets  which  have  passed  several 
callings  and  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not.  early  monitors  or  market  culls)  a  ie  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  Mock  from  n  reputable  .  breeding  farm 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


E  G  H  O  R  N 

Price  81.25  each.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  beat  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N  Y. 


HITT  I  FTC  March  and  \pnl  hatched.  300  5'  bite 
1 1 .1  ■!*.  I  ^.Lc  shorn*.  200  White  Rocks  Pme 
bred,  fcee  range  8  t  o  c  k.  t2  each. 
ARTHUR  ABRECHT  Farmlnjjdale.  N.  .1 . 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  Tr"ui  25c 

Onr  32nd  ypur_  Helpful,  iutviT^iinj?  (U'tlvlt*?  pacIj  tnnntli 
t»v  •►Xpert  poultry  wilier-  ♦  UAtlft'iai  Sendee 

today  (or6  moothii’  trial  an  I  >.  unit  f  re*  premium  offers 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ready  lo  Lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

FOR  HA  LE.  *ee  pen  85,  Vineland  la'  insr  contest. 

H.  F.  SONDER  .  Toms  River.  N  .1 . 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale  ,/\T. 

strong,  vjg.  o'  us,  pure  'it  cd  Bronze  Tm  kej  s  ■•an  >ic  uni. 
Males  a  ad  l  <  lea  -.  r.  gtt.,',0  •ach.  Satisfaci  n  u  g'.nrau- 

Vcecl  James  J.  Ciiuiiiiings,  Ashland.  New  lluiup.lilre 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-L«jr 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  are  America's  Oldeat  and  Great¬ 
est  Laving  Strain.  Bred  for  Egps since 
•  -  ■ ,  - 1  - 1  -  p  to  25  ege* 

\nd  KHi  11  1  NO'V  is  your  chance  to  get 
i  •  ii  at  about  one-third  regular  prices, 
hi  j«ge  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
J  W  PARKS.  Box  V  •  Altoona.  Pa 


Weights:  1  to  IV4  lbs.,  $1.25  each. 

U4  to  H>4  lbs.,  1.5(1  each, 

1H  t-o  1?4  lbs.,  1.75  each. 

Pullets  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspomleni'e.  Bretl  from  hest  of 
Stock;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
J.  B.  Casterline. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


ForSale  Bronze  TURKEYS 


Mrs.  JOHN  THOMPSON  R.  1  Mays  Landing.  N.  J 


Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 


Wilberto  .Strain,  Cockerels,  ni-wks.-ohi.  88  each 
Cocterels,  lii-tvks.  old,  85  each. 

George  Hermann,!  enter  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.Y 


cho^-S.C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 

Buy  now  ami  save  money.  Aug.  lotli  Co  Sept.  15th. 
82  each:  6  for  810. 

WM.  H.  W1NEGARD  Richmondville.  New  York 


KENT  BARRED  IFLOCKS 

Cornell  CerUlied  Breeding  Hens  and  Yearling  Cocks 

at  reduced  jo-ice*  ilm  i ug  -I  t  v  ami  Ang.  t'ncular 

•KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Uazeuovia.  N.Y. 


We  will  have  about  I860  five  months  old  S.  0. 
W.  Leghorn  PULLETS  for  delivery  about 
Sept,  15.  We  have  for  immediate  delivery  about 
400  Yearlings  at  82.00  each  (now  laying)  and 
about  400  two-year  old  breeding  stock  (also 
laying)  at  81.75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
now  live  months  old  at  84.00  each.  All  these 
birds  have  been  especially  raised  by  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


D.i(4  I  airknrn*  Bred  for  winter  «gg  strain  Unfit 
OUTT  LeguOrnS  i,0Btlorus.  i.  jr-ty  ••umeker -jaciv  " 
cockerels  8t  50  each  if  taken  now.  BEAU1ILS 

W.  ORAN  HALL  R  DPNb  2  Angelica,  N.Y'. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


. SI. 50  eavh 

.  1.00  M 

Preston,  Maryland 


H.  A.  SPIES 


14-16  weeks  and  matured  Pullets. 
8  varieties.  Also  Yearling  Hens. 

rttU'S  fOULTRT  rtllTlTION.K.3.  S, cjnnre.Ot.il 


For  Sale-Choice  r'ofnh  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  tints,  uhi.  from  Cornel’,  certified  stock,  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  818  dozen:  810  for  6:  82  each. 

G.  M.  COOKE  -  Orwell,  Vermont 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 


Burred  nnd  \V1itte  Uoclt.  Reds  wnd  Mixed 
Chicks.  T«*  «n«l  up.  prices  on  large 

Tots.  8atisf:iclion  gun:  »otee«i. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  B«  2,  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


I Vint  it  Layers  Money  Makers 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

1-10  »kt.,  SI. 00  •••*(  U«rtl.,SUI  tick  4  S  wlhi.,  $2.00 

KeturnabU  coop  deposit,  60.  per  bird  extra. 

The  rir»t  t-velve  week*  growth  makes  the  pollet  Our  buf- 
frrmilk  gTvTiwIiw  method  i*ut«  the  "Pep"  t*1*-® 
lalrt  fills  thr-  wuiter  egg  b»«ket.  PJONKEft  PULLKTS  AHE 
BHTKR !  One  trial  convinces.  N"  runtaT.  No  Mills!  No 
dlneane  Every  pullet  u  rr^rvoW  of  health  and  vitalilv  !  3a- 
tiafactlon  or  MONEY  BAt’K.  We  pay  expreae  on  100  or  more. 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock.  Md. 


Pure  bred  White  Leghorn  from  beiivy -laying 
two srr  -old  stock;  5nux*..  I  mo6.,  $i.ou 

>'  TK KBLK  -  Holley.  >cw  \  erk 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 


BREEDERS  OF  SIN6LE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUIH  ROCKS  1HAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Slalen  Island,  N.Y. 


pill  |  RJ  Several  tltuusaud  vigorous  March 

•  w  a i.d April  batched  birds  from 
high  laying  parentage  WliHv  and  llm*ii  Leghorns.  K.  I. 
Kids,  R.  p.  Racks. W,  Wyanilotles.  R.  Minorca.,  Aucodmr. 
Ptlci-s  iMntnitble.  kulm  Farm*,  R®i  10#,  Clyde,  N'.Y-. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


500  12-weeks-old  pullets,  81.25  each.  460  yearling 
hens.  81.25  each.  50  March  hatched  cockerels, 
81.50  Hncli.  12-weens-otd  cockeiels.  SI  each  in 
dozen  lots  in  ovet .  Barron  nnd  Eglantine  strain, 
the  very  b«st  oi  high  egg-producing  stock. 
BROOhSIDl  POULTRY  FARM  SergcanUvillc,  N.  J. 


Is  there  u  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  a< 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  f n rm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright,  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  b’arm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  peop 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  lias  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Yon  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  makinq  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  a<ft. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  .Inst 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


».  Leghorns  stml 
A  Lite  Legli  or  n 

ROYAL  FARM.  Ber«ey.  Pi. 


1000  PULLETS 

for  September  delivery,  five  mouths  old.  82.25 
each.  100  or  more  at  82.00.  Yearling  Hens 
81.25.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

FISHER  BROS.  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


White  Wyandotte  record  made  y  'College  Queen” 
in  Stor vs  7th  contest.  Coekv  els  for  sale  (rum  record 
liens.  O.G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm 

500  1  5-weeks-oid  pullets  at  81  50  each.  Clean, 
heaithy  stuck  from  heavy  laying  strain. 

ARTHUR  H  PENNY.  Mattituck.  L.  I  N  Y. 


Fowls  with  Diseased  Liver 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  liens 
that  are  dying.  I  do  not  know  the  cause. 
1  have  examined  a  few  of  them;  the  liver 
has  white  spots  on  it.  That  was  the  only 
trouble  1  could  find.  Can  you  fell  me  the 
cause  and  a  remedy?  ,t.  c.  M. 

King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Whitish  or  yellowish  spots  on  the  liver 
are  caused  by  tuberculosis,  in  which  the 
fnw  I  dies  in  an  emaciated  condition ;  by 
eoeeidiosis.  in  which  there  is  diarrbu’n 
and  gradual  failing  in  flesh  and  si  l  ength, 
autl  by  aspergillosis,  in  which  there  are 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  preceding  death. 
Where  now  and  then  a  fowl  dies  and  is 
found,  upon  being  picked  up,  to  have 
wasted  away  and  become  light,  the  dis¬ 
ease  responsible  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  tuberculosis  of  some  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  to  have  existed  without  the 
ponltryman’s  notice  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Other  more  or  less  chronic 
diseases  may  have  been  present,  how¬ 
ever.  M.  B.  D. 


PULLETS 


FOR  SALE— Single  Comb 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 

BAYVILLK  FARMS, 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


tlayville,  N,  J 


Mat  ch  Ilnichnl.UiKtl  pul- 
li-O  *120  per  100;  •44  7.  per 


■  M);  •a a  per  *6.  Alao  Rucks, 

Redo  and  Wyandotte.  April  hatched.  $20  per  Ho/,  n. 

H.  A.  SOUDF.R  Box  29  Scllersville.  Pa. 


6  Fine  i":;.!i  _ _ _ 

ol«l.  to  hnttitlf'il  t'oJitutbtat  vvvandntte  Pullets, 

t  wo  mos.  old, 


tj  flue-  Col  urn  Aim  WvAiuIotto, 
all  I«t  w-Ltin  five  amt  six  iih»s. 

about 

GEORGE  P.  AtLEN,  2  Vi  Wood  «H-.  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


SINGLE 
COM  4 


BLACK  MINORCA 


VvHriimr  Corks,  •a  im. 

H.  C  Itnu.  Grail  Kills.  S.  I. 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement,  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


PIGEONS 


RURAL  NKW  YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen.  —  Enclosed  find  SI. 50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-boaud  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Cnmeanx  and  Tumbler*,  all  cnlovs. 

ARK  702  East  23rd  St.  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Name 


MAMMOTH  PEK7S 
GJ  A  N  T  K  l)  l  K  N 
1  N  1>  1  A  N  RUNNER 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Postotfiee 


IROEE'S 

ERFEC1 

EKIN 


A nivnra'a  Standard 
Strain.  8RFE0ERS  Nnw 
PARDEE  S  PENNS  ISUP  N.Y. 


DUCKS 


state 


1053 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  20,  1922 


||  PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  subscriber  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  reports  advertising  wood  in  Thk 
It.  X.-Y.  last  Winter.  II.  B,  Mattoon  of 
Yard  Icy,  Pa.,  answered  the  advertisement 
and  induced  the  advertiser  to  ship  him 
a  carload  of  wood,  valued  at  $180,  on 
credit.  Mr.  Mattoon  failed  to  pay  for 
the  wood,  and  left  Yardley,  Pa.  His 
present  address  is  unknown.  If  Mr. 
Mattoon  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  other  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
wood,  we  would  ask  that  his  present  ad¬ 
dress  be  forwarded  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
at  once. 

The  writer  has  been  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  and  I  must  say  very  much  injured 
in  a  financial  way  as  well  as  a  personal 
way  by  the  things  you  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  about  Fishel  &  Son.  poultrymen 
at  Hope.  Iud.  Your  leaving  off  the  in¬ 
itials  of  .T.  C.  in  making  your  remarks 
in  publication  about  Fishel  &  Son  has 
led  people  to  believe  that  your  com¬ 
plaints  were  against  the  writer. 

Hope.  Ind.  u.  R.  fishel. 

The  complaints  and  criticism  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  apply  to  J.  C.  Fishel  &  Sou, 
Hope.  Ind.,  and  have  no  reflection  what¬ 
ever  on  U.  R.  Fishel,  poultry  man  of  the 
same  place,  against  whom  we  have  never 
had  any  complaint. 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  statement 
in  order  to  remove  any  possible  misun¬ 
derstanding  that  our  criticism  of  the 
other  concern  of  the  same  name  reflects 
iu  any  way  on  U.  R.  Fishel. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
William  A.  lleacock  and  the  National 
Press  Korean.  109  Fordliam  Drive.  Buf¬ 
falo.  X.  Y.?  lie  offers  it  correspondence 
course  in  newspaper  and  short  Story  writ¬ 
ing  for  $10,  One  feature  of  his  course 
is  a  list  of  magazines  and  papers  which 
will  receive  contributions  from  unknown 
writers.  He  also  promises  to  tell  what 
kind  of  stories  each  magazine  will  accept, 
how  to  copyright  a  story,  and  how  to  sell 
to  the  reliable  syndicates.  E.  P, 

Virginia. 

William  A.  lleacock  has  a  reputation 
as  an  easy-money  artist  of  many  years’ 
standing.  Some  years  ago  he  proposed 
making  others  rich  by  telling  them  how 
to  conduct  a  mail-order  business,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  selling  a  quantity  of  goods  on 
the  side.  It  apparently  never  occurs  to 
this  class  of  fakers  to  amass  a  fortune  for 
themselves  in  the  work  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  teaching  others.  These  schemes  pro¬ 
posing  to  put  people  in  the  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  money  are  very  alluring,  but  the  rule 
is  that  the  only  money  resulting  is  made 
by  the  promoter  of  the  scheme. 

On  February  1-8.  1922.  I  sent  an  order 
for  a  radio  receiving  set  to  William  B. 
Duck  Go..  224-22G  Superior  street.  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio.  I  became  impatient  und  have 
written  to  them  numerous  times,  and 
each  time  they  complained  of  shortage 
of  materials  and  other  things;  one  *f 
them  that  they  had  such  a  rush  of  orders 
to  fill.  In  the  post  month  1  have  written 
to  them  twice  to  caueel  the  order,  but 
have  received  no  answer  whatever.  I  am 
sending  to  you  their  acknowledgment  nf 
the  order,  the  returned  check  (cancelled) 
and  their  last  letter  to  me.  Could  you 
advise  me  what  to  do?  A.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  this 
order  was  sent.  We  can  understand  how 
it  may  be  impossible  for  William  B. 
Duck  &  Co.  to  fill  the  order  more  prompt¬ 
ly.  but  the  firm  certainly  could  answer 
customers’  letters  and  refund  (he  money 
to  those  who  are  not  willing  to  wait  for 
them.  Our  letters  are  ignored  also. 

The  Parenti  Stockholders’  Protective 
Committee,  when  the  Hanover  Motor  Car 
Corporation  bought  the  plant,  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Hanover  Corporation 
that  they  give  one  share  of  their  common 
stock  for  one  share  of  (he  Parenti  pre¬ 
ferred  if  the  stockholder  would  buy  one 
share  of  the  Hanover  8  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  at  $10.  The  Hanover  Corporation 
accepted  the  offer,  as  it  was  going  to  cost 
a  good  bit  to  move  their  plant,  and  they 
needed  the  money.  Look  the  matter  up 
carefully  and  see  if  fhe  proposition  is  of 
worth.  c.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

When  first  the  effort  was  made  to  sell 
Parenti  Motor  stock  to  the  public  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  reviewed  the.  automobile 
situation,  which  showed  the  hopelessness 
of  a  new  concern  without  capital  trying 


to  break  into  the  automobile  trade  ar.d 
advised  hundreds  of  people  by  mail  to 
keep  their  mouey  out  of  the  enterprise. 
In  the  present  proposition  of  the  Han¬ 
over  Motor  Car  Corporation  we  see  only 
an  opportunity  for  the  victims  of  the 
Parenti  disaster  to  throw  some  more  good 
money  after  the  bad.  It  appears  that  the 
notorious  Mark  Harris  of  Buffalo  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  Hanover  stock.  Ilis  record 
would  condemn  the  proposition  if  nothing 
else. 

I  am  writing  you  iu  regard  to  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered  in  your  paper  a  few 
months  ago,  bearing  on  whether  a  person 
had  a  legal  right  to  countermand  an  order 
for  trees  after  signing  contract,  contract 
being  countermanded  three  months  be¬ 
fore  trees  were  sent,  or  delivered. 
Will  state  case  briefly,  as  follows: 
Signed  contract  with  Hoopes  Bro.  ■& 
Thomas  Co.,  Westchester,  Fa.,  in  No¬ 
vember  for  four  pear  trees,  $9  each ; 
found  they  had  charged  me  three  prices. 
Were  to  deliver  April  1;  delivered  May  5. 
stock  nol  strictly  first  class.  My  position 
is  this.  I  don’t  feel  that  after  counter¬ 
manding  the  order  they  had  any  right  to 
send  trees  only  at  their  own  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense.  T  have  not  accepted  trees. 

New  Jersey.  c.  B.  H. 

Culess  the  order  was  secured  by  fraud, 
and  this  can  he  substantiated  in  court, 
we  doubt  if  the  fact  that  C,  B.  II.  sent 
cancellation  will  relieve  him  from  respon¬ 
sibility.  Nursery  houses  selling  through 
agents  invariably  have  a  clause  in  the 
order  making  it  non-can  callable.  It  is 
the  custom  of  other  nursery  houses  to 
accept  cancellation  if  for  any  reason  the 
customer  does  not  waut  the  stock.  The 
fact  that  the  purchaser  was  charged  about 
three  prices  for  these  trees  does  not  afford 
legal  grounds  for  the  cancellation. 

On  March  18,  1922.  I  ordered,  or  so  it 
was  shipped  on  that  date,  a  Kirs  tin  one- 
man  stump  puller:  we  received  it  in  about 
three  weeks.  I  paid  $19.10  down,  al¬ 
though  I  was  to  have  30  days’  free  trial. 
I  used  the  stump  puller  two  weeks  and 
broke  one  pulley  and  one  cable,  and  be¬ 
sides  could  only  pull  about  two  stumps 
in  half  a  day  with  two  men  and  the  puller. 
I  wished  to  send  it  hack,  and  wrote  the 
company,  A.  ,T.  Kirstin  Co.,  Fseanaba. 
Mich.,  telling  them  to  send  my  money 
and  I  would  ship  the  stump  puller.  But 
they  refuse  to  send  the  money,  as  they 
claim  now  they  did  not  agree  to  send 
money  back  and  accept  the  returned  ma¬ 
chine.  Their  advertisement  in  Surnssful 
Fannin!/  says  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  As  1  wrote  to  thpm  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  stump  puller  broke  that 
I  did  not  want  to  keep  the  machine,  can 
they  make  me  pay  for  it  if  they  will  not 
take  it  hack,  or  send  my  first  payment 
on  it?  I  was.  to  pay  $109.10  for  the 
stump  puller  in  three  months’  payments, 
but  only  used  it  two  weeks,  and  it  broke 
the  power  cable  and  one  of  the  power 
pulleys.  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co.  refuse  to 
take  this  one  back,  but  want  to  exchange 
it  for  a  higher-priced,  horse-power  ma¬ 
chine;  hut  the  way  they  have  done  with 
this  first  one.  I  don’t  want  any  of  their 
goods  at  all,  D.  c.  M. 

Ohio. 

The  advertisement  whlcll  D.  C.  M.  an¬ 
swered  clearly  provides  for  the  return 
of  purchase  price  if  the  machine  fails  to 
give  satisfaction.  The  A.  J.  Kirstin  Co., 
Eseanaba,  Mich.,  contend  that  before  the 
order  was  placed  the  purchaser  was  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  following  conditions  of  the 
30-day  trial  offer: 

If  during  the  30-day  trial  you  should 
find  that  the  equipment  is  not  best  suited 
for  your  particular  needs,  just  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions  so  you  may  return  the  machine  at 
our  expense.  We  will  then  be  glad  to 
allow  you  the  full  purchase  price  of  your 
machine  to  apply  on  new  equipment  that 
is  best  adapted  for  your  work. 

A  “trial  offer"  which  doesn’t  provide 
for  return  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
implement  if  it.  proves  unsatisfactory 
isn’t  a  trial  offer  at  all :  it  is  only  a  cam¬ 
ouflage  trial  offer.  Several  implement 
houses  selling  by  mail  are  resorting  to 
a  similar  plan,  which  at  the  last  analysis 
is  only  sucker  bait.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  for  many  years  refused  the 
A.  ,7.  Kirstin  Co.  stump  puller  advertis¬ 
ing  because  of  the  unfair  treatment  of 
customers.  This  transaction  confirms  orur 
previous  judgment. 

I  received  a  letter  from  James  Sinclair. 
Drawer  B.  Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  telling  me 
he  would  pay  from  five  cents  to  $7  for 
insects,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  he  is  a 
reliable  man  or  not.  N.  F.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  believe  the  object  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s 
advertisement  is  to  sell  a  book,  rather 
than  collect  insects.  Butterflies  seems  to 
he  his  specialty.  Like  all  of  the  schemes 
for  home  work,  there  is  always  money 
eomiug  to  the  advertiser  first  on  one  pre¬ 
text  or  another. 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONS  DM  en 


''Kt«50U 


•“AIN'T. 


voe  ALe  o 


•SUPPLY  HOUSE! 

he  ; : 

'll  *  6  e 
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DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
.  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


fcOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
6RCCIAL.  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITV 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PBICE 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  alt  you  waut  to  know  a  tout  paint 
and  painting— WHY  SOME  PAINTS  etuilk  and  fade  or  s<ale  oft  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  ditficulties  a>  >  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  yon  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  .  ctual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  ns  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished.  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen's  profits.  Dealers  can  off*r 
you  low  prleetf  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON'T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  tittle  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  nil  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  4-7  years 


We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reacti  us  overnight,  anif  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 


The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  24S  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Farmers  of  New  England,  NewYork  and  New  Jersey 

Apply  for  Loans  Now 


IF  YOU  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October.  1922 
■—the  sooner  the  better.  This  will  permit  the  Bank  to  examine 
the  property  this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  wilt  be  made  with  snow 
on  the  ground. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest  rate 
— 5/4%.  Funds  are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved 
farms  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that 
business. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Associa'ion  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Lone-term,  tow-rate, 
eaffy-payment  Loans 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Prico  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


Ride  15  Days 

-  ,  Bicycle  or  Motobikc 

Coaster  Broke 

We'll  serai  yon  j.  Faultless  Motobtke  to  ride  at  oar  risk  for 
lli  days.  Test  it.  Prove  to  yourself  it's  the  best  wheel  you 
ever  rode,  or  return  it  at  our  expense.  It's  yours  to  keep  on 

EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Tested  Frame  of  Seamless  Steel  Tubing.  One  piece 
Crank  Hanger;  Drop  Forged  Crown  Fork!  New  Departure 
Coaster  Brake, (toiler  Chain.  Every  device  forSpood.iimn- 
fort  Perfect  Control  and  Durability,  ineluding  Channel 
Bar  Stand 

Ask  for  illustrated  circular  and  choose  size, 
style  and  color  you  want  to  ride. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


15  DAY 

FREE  TRIAL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  A T.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


— 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  Attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  fceble-uiinded;  salary  $44  per 
mouth  and  maintenance.  Apply,  staling  age  and 
enclosing  letter  or  reference  ('Prom  previous 
employer  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT 
I.  E'J'CH  WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells.  N.  V.:  Rock¬ 
land  County. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  10  to  22  years,  for  general  farming, 
that  is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  Jti 
un retired  Holstein-Frlesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  mail  for  general  farm  work 
on  private  estate;  must  he  man  with  exper¬ 
ience;  good  wages  to  right  man;  farm  10  Julies 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  on  private  estate,  hear  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  PB.;  good  wages  to  right  man;  state  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1  152,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  tuan  lor  general  la  till  work; 

age  45  to  50;  good  room  and  board;  wages  $25 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  1470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Good  reliulde  man  for  general  farm 
work:  hustler;  must  be  good  milker;  $45  per 
month  and  board;  year  round  job  for  right  man. 
WM.  <S.  MILDER,  New  Kingstou.  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  and  orchard  man, 
on  shares;  great  chance  to  right  man.  MT. 
( 1  It  AN  VIEW  ORCHARDS.  Waynesboro,  Ya. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  iu  certified  bot¬ 
tling  department;  must  know  full  details; 
reference  required.  M  A  HOP  A  C  FARMS,  Bald¬ 
win  Place,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Experienced  single  man  for  growing 
celery  and  lettuce  on  black  dirt.  ADVER¬ 
TISER*  1505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  dry  hand  milkers  and 
stable  non;  iiiu-t  have  best  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  full  information  MAHdl’AC  FARMS. 
Baldwin  Place,  Putnam  Co..  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  fur  a  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  near  Pittsburgh;  single  or 
married  man  with  smalt  family;  experienced 
With  test  cows  and  capable  of  handling  hlgh- 
eliiss  stock:  good  living  conditions  for  married 
mao.  State  full  particulars,  wages  expected 
and  references  to  JOHN  COSTOFF,  Beeehwood 
Farms,  Shurpsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Carpenter  and  handy  man  on  private 
place.  ADVERTISER  1520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  unman  for  general 
housework.  P,  O.  BOX  276,  TannersvlUe, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  on  a  smalt  dairy:  wages  $40 
month.  MATTHEW  WELLER,  Market  Street. 
Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  white,  American,  test  cow 
milker,  for  registered  Ayrshires;  must  he 
honest,  reliable  and  willing  worker;  no  smoker 
wanted;  give  wages  and  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  CLARENCE  D.  DICKINSON,  It.  1.  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED-  Poultryman,  married,  for  plant  of 
4,000  birds;  must  understand  culling,  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  lelerenees  needed;  state  when  you  can 
take  position  and  salary;  cottage,  with  beat 
and  water  ADVERTISER  103H,  care  Rural 
New  -Yorker. 


Wii.MKN  fi.tr  cook  and  geuerul  housework;  ex¬ 
cellent  permanent,  opportunity.  JAMES  W. 
SEWALL,  Old  Town,  Me. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  experienced  farm 
helper;  must  milk;  single;  American;  steady 
employment;  chance  for  advancement;  $50  and 
hom'd;  scud  copy  of  references.  H.  L.  HAND, 
supt.,  Buena  Vista  Farms,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  uu  gentleman's  farm; 

must  be  first-class  teamster;  prefer  one  who 
can  drive  truck.  ADVERTISER  153$,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROOD  housekeeper  for  eight  (8)  to  ten  (10) 
persons;  must  be  good  baker;  coat  or  wood  and 
•  ill  stoves;  liot  and  cold  water;  references  as 
to  character  and  ability  must  be  of  the  highest; 
state  references  and  wages  iu  first  letter.  LONE 
i tAK  FARM,  Warren,  Va. 


EEI  JAULE  man,  general  fanning;  year  round 
position;  salary  $40  per  month,  hoard,  wash¬ 
ing.  mending;  must  be  an  interested,  steady 
worker;  references  required.  II.  I.  MOWER, 
Alsen,  N,  Y. 


STABLEMAN,  accustomed  to  care  of  registered 
Clydesdale  mures,  stallion  and  colts:  must 
have  highest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability;  state  wages  and  references  iu  first  let¬ 
ter.  LONE  OAK  FARM,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  band  who  can 
milk:  steady  job  $40  monthly,  with  room  and 
hoard.  SCHMIEDT'S  FARM.  R.  D.  1,  Box  284. 
1  lellertown.  Tu. 


A  MARRIED  man.  good  milker  and  general 
farm  baud;  tenant  house  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  man.  Apply,  staling  wages,  etc,. 
DR.  H.  1!.  F  JERVIS,  Wus-aic,  N  Y 


EXPERIENCED  Jewish  farmer  to  run  farm  on 
share  basis.  Give  full  particulars,  experi¬ 
ence  and  reference,  first  English  letter,  90 
PARK  ST.,  New  naven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers  for  one 
of  the  best  dairies  iu  the  State;  accustomed 
to  general  dairy  wfirk.  P.  O.  BOX  18$,  Ossin¬ 
ing.  N.  Y. 


SETTLED  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  wages,  $5  per  week.  MRS,  A. 
II.  FORSYTHE.  Medford,  N,  ,T. 


WANTED— A  herdsman  who  has  long  experi¬ 
ence  iu  the  care  of  tuberculin  tested  cattle; 
must  ho  a  good  calf  raiser,  able  to  prepare  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  show  ring;  no  person  but  a  com¬ 
petent  man  need  applv.  Apply  to  E.  J.  RUIN'. 
NE\.  1 832  28,i  si  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED  -A  farm  creamery  operator  tor  an 
established  Grade  A  milk  trade;  references  re¬ 
quired  with  application;  BROAD  BROOK 
FARM  Bed A>nl  Hills,  X.  Y. 

- $ 

WANTED — Man  who  is  willing  and  capable  to 
do  general  farm  work  and  can  milk  well,  who 
can  pass  the  tubercular  test  and  lie  cleanly. 
Write  full  particulars,  DEI, VIEW  FARMS 
1  Tcin  hlown,  X,  J, 


ROY  wanted:  Protestant;  strong,  willing  and 
ambitions  to  learn  the  poultry  'business;  not 
afraid  of  work;  one  looking  for  good  homo  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  1550,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


DAIRYMAN- — Single,  practical,  competent  imtu, 
for  purebred  Hob-Tom  lord  lu  Maryland;  must 
Understand  Sharpies  equipment  be  qualified  as 
a  call'  raiser;  good  dry  baud  milker,  willing  and 
not  afraid  of  work;  references  required  and  In¬ 
vestigated.  G.  II.  HARRIS,  manager,  Provi¬ 
dence  Farms,  Route  No.  3.  Anacoetia,  D  C. 

- , 

WANTED-  A  single  man  to  drive  Ford  truck 
and  help  milk  in  small  dairy;  state  wages  ex- 
peoto.i.  Address  ADVERTISER  154<i,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker, 


WAN'I'ED — A  housekeeper  for  father  with  two 
girls,  !•  and  It;  -late  wages  and  age  in  first 
letter;  do  not.  answer  if  you  don't  like  the 
country.  ADVERTISER  155$,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- 1 

WANTED — Test  vow  milker,  experienced  man 
in  dairy,  retail  milk  truck  driver  and  farm 
gardener  (married  t  who  will  take  care  of  chick 
oils  and  mistress'  cat.  BROADHURST-SCUD- 
DEU  FARMS.  Trenton.  N.  .1. 

- 

WANTED — Capable  farmer  and  wife  mi  small 
vacation  farm:  man  good  milfeii  and  dairy¬ 
man;  wife  ijt  ’v  and  willing  to  make  good  but¬ 
ter:  wages  Sion  per  month  and  privileges.  Ad¬ 
dress  III  ItSON  Cl  I  ED  FARM.  Andover.  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  September  t.  couple,  with  no 
children,  who  Uui'c  lived  on  a  farm  and  wish 
to  continue  doing  so;  must  understand  milking 
and  general  farm  work;  place  of  30  acres,  iu 
Westchester  County.  38  miles  from  New  York 
City;  small  unfurnished  house,  milk,  garden  and 
Wood  for  fuel  supplied;  state  wag'  >  ami  ex¬ 
perience,  with  references.  ADVERTISER  1553, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  mu  object  (up  lo 
children)  to  run  and  build  up  farm:  must 
have  enough  capital  to  buy  some  more  stock 
and  a  tractor  to  run  my  sawing  machine;  rent 
free,  but  must  board  owner  and  bis  foil*  chil¬ 
dren  and  go  50-50  in  the  sate  of  timber;  good 
soil,  but  buildings  need  repair.  ADVERTISER 
1574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  experienced  in 
A.  R.  0.  work,  good  calf  raiser,  for  purebred 
Holstein  herd  producing  certified  milk;  must 
not  be  afraid  of  work,  honest  and  trustworthy; 
state  experience,  reference  and  wages  expected 
in  letter.  BOX  4t;2,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  light  chamber  work  and 
help  with  children;  home  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  in  country.  Apply,  with  references 
and  full  particulars  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD  L. 
MILLER.  Olaveruek,  X.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK — Reliable  white  woman:  perma¬ 
nent  country  position;  four  in  family:  wages 
$05.  Write  I‘.  0.  BOX  52(1,  Sears  dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  Respectable  middle-aged  woman  for 
light  housework;  modern  conveniences  and  a 
good  couutry  home,  near  New  York  City;  give 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected  iu 
lifst  letter  ADVERTISER  1572.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Fifteen  years'  practical  exper¬ 
ience:  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg  pro 
dilution;  can  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  (no  children).  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  gentleman's  estate  who  has 
shown  results  of  his  ability  with  production 
from  gardens,  poultry,  dairy,  farm  and  hand¬ 
ling  help,  wants  similar  position;  hard  worker, 
holiest;  wife  board  help;  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  ADVERTISER  1477.  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  17  years’  practical  experience  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  plants;  only  large  size  plant 
considered:  salary  for  start,  $125  per  month, 
with  house  and  privileges;  Urst-class  references 
furnished.  Address,  with  full  particulars,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1475,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  'YOU  looking  for  n  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  farming,  dairying?  Thoroughly 
competent,  reliable;  life  experience.  I*.  VAN 
WAGNER,  1437  Huubert,  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


POULTRYMAN  would  like  positiou  on  private 
estate  or  commercial  plant:  experienced  and 
reliable;  state  wages  expected  to  pay;  only  a 
place  where  full  charge  is  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1522.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OWNERS— INVESTORS— A  dairy  farmer 
who  is  accustomed  to  Improve  farms  and  cat¬ 
tle  while  making  large  profits,  wants  to  develop 
pure  milk  business  with  owner  of  equipped  farm 
and  dairy  herd,  adjacent  city;  start  moderate 
salary,  share  contract;  April;  describe  property. 
ADVERTISER  1535.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WORKING  superintendent,  farm  or  estate;  long 
practical  experience  iu  gardening,  farm  crops, 
stock,  lawns,  roads;  can  handle  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  autos;  ten  years  in  first  and 
three  and  a  half  in  present  position;  age  3(5: 
married;  American;  best  reference  from  present 
employer;  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.,  preferred. 
St  PER  INTEND  ENT,  Box  22,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


FARMER— FORESTER— Trained  and  experi¬ 
enced,  forestry,  horticulture,  agriculture,  in¬ 
cluding  nursery  and  landscape,  will  consider 
connection  where  economic  results  am  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I-IERDSMAN  wants  position;  Protestant  Atneri- 
■  ;m:  lifelong  experience;  steady  and  reliable; 
Use  no  tobacco;  best  of  references;  state  wages 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1537,  can;  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  (29),  married;  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  all  brunches,  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  and  breeder  results  guaranteed.  BOX  3. 
Oakdale,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  country  estate 
by  single  man  of  50;  life  experience  in  coun¬ 
try;  exceedingly  handy  with  toots;  desire  Cliris- 
tlon  association  and  permanent  occupation;  re¬ 
fined  home  of  first  Importance.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1542.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  take  charge  of  a  free  range 
poultry  plant  on  salary  and  profit-sharing;  no 
less  than  1,500  laying  hens  and  a  good  incu¬ 
bator;  no  clay  land;  up-to-date  plant:  no  bad 
habits;  reliable:  trustworthy;  married:  three 
children;  Protestant;  42  years  old;  a  good 
wo.ker;  long  experience  with  poultry;  open  for 
position  this  Full;  srkvy  description  of  plant. 
ADVERTISER  1541,  "arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  -ingle,  wants  position:  10 
years'  practical  experience:  expert  in  chick 
raising  and  egg  p'oduction:  salary  or  salary  and 
profit-sharing  basis;  state  proposition.  HENRY 
HORNER,  420  40th  St..  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn. 


FARMER,  married,  age  2S.  wants  position  as 
foreman  on  private  estate.  JOSEPH  l’AT- 
NORE.  Box  I'm.  Morristown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  foreman  on 
a  duck  plant;  thoroughly  experienced;  A-l 
reference.  E.  G-.  BUSH,  R,  P.  D.  No.  4,  Vine- 
land.  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Single  (20);  good  as  the  best; 

salarv  according  results;  A.  R.  O.  records, 
etc.  HENRY  KI  DMAN,  C.1B  Howard  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  7t.»ti  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  now  houses ;  100  acres 
bent  lock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $10,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre, 
for  term  of*  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  THOMAS 
IIASLETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Near  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  23 
acres;  400  Leghorn  layers,  1.250  Leghorn  and 
White  Rock  pullets,  excellent  stock;  six  brooder 
anil  colony  houses,  two  large  laying  houses,  all 
fully  equipped;  total  Winter  ••apneiry  1.200 
birds:  six  room  cottage,  barn,  feed  house;  other 
outbuildings;  electro  light  throughout;  price 
$9,500;  cash  $4,500;  rest  mortgage.  Further 
details  from  ADVERTISER  1400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM— 170  acres;  near  Rome,  N.  Y.: 

will  sell  bare  or  fully  equipped.  Inquire 
WILLARD  EVANS,  Route  3.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


400-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  $5,000:  good  build¬ 
ing-1;  within  two  mile-  of  siatiun;  previous 
Owner  accumulated  over  $75,000  from  St;  must 
be  sold.  M.  L.  SMITH.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  locution  for  commuter's  or  country 
home;  qs  miles  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  07  acres;  two  family  ltl-roofh  house; 
poultry  plant:  main  road  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia:  many  attractive  features;  cause .  ill 
health:  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  1421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  YarnaU  Fruit  I  arm;  93  acres; 

samly  loam  soil:  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district.  -Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  40  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Potts- 
toxvn;  750  apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many 
in  bearing;  12  acres  peaches;  two  ton*  grapes 
yearly;  strawberries,  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries.  currants  and  asparagus  in  abundance: 
apple  crop,  15  acres  corn  and  all  other  crops 
included;  stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land;  good  markets:  deal  includes  all  machin¬ 
ery,  new  Fordson  tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees:  bargain  at  $15,0Ou;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  F.  H.  YARN  ALL,  934  Higb 
Street.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Near  Bra ttlela.ro,  Vt.:  «0- 
acre  farm;  large  barns;  fully  equipped:  7- 
rooni  dwelling;  dairy,  equipped;  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats  potatoes,  corn;  beautifully  situated: 
produce  marketable  in  immediate  vicinity ;  terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  3.  West  Brattleboro. 
Vt. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent:  retail  milk  route  of  100 
gallons  daily,  and  herd  of  45  cow's  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale;  getting  20c  per  quart  for  milk: 
best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Address  P.  O.  012. 
Norfolk,  Va- 


POUT-TRYMAN  of  experience  wishes  to  hear 
from  party  with  capital  wishing  to  go  into 
poultry  business:  I  have  some  capital  and  many 
years  of  experience  as  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farms;  let  m?  hear  from  you.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good,  tollable,  conscientious  farmer, 
widower,  with  one  or  two  boys,  ages  12  or  14 
years;  must  understand  hog  raising:  oue  who 
wants  a  good  home  with  good  people;  state 
wages  expected  or  shares;  must  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1068,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  gardener  and  laundress  in 
Summer,  full  charge  in  Winter,  with  family 
awuy.  J.  W,  O'CONNOR,  S.vossct,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Three  good,  lively  fruit  pickers; 

wages  $2. 5u  a  day  and  hoard.  ADVERTISER 
1560,  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  September  1,  single  man.  some 
experience,  to  work  in  a  greenhouse  ami  gar¬ 
den,  also  cure  for  furnace,  bn  country  estate; 
wages  $45  per  month,  board  and  room  to  start. 
BOX  598,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Capable  man,  with  general  farming 
experience  und  good  executive  ability  to  rake 
charge  of  large  institutional  farm;  must  under 
stand  fruit,  dairying  and  all  kinds  of  -look; 
tnurried,  preferably  without  dependent  children; 
character  excellent;  this  is  a  high-class  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  right  iitnu;  references;  po»iti,,ii 
open  November  1.  ADVERTISER  1565.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  otive,  general  farm  hand  for  two 
(2)  mouths;  $50  a  mouth  and  board,'  RAY 
T.EWRS.  Superintendent,  Watch  Hill  Farm. 
Peek  skill,  N.  Y. 


SALESMAN  WANTED — Familiar  with  standard 
breeds  of  poultry,  also  experienced  with 
Cyphers  incubators  for  poultry  supply  sales¬ 
room*:  hours  S  to  G  p.  in.;  give  full  particulars, 
references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  MacNIFF 

COMPANY,  196  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 
City. 


WANTED— Married  farmer,  small  family,  fur 
general  ftirpi  work;  wife  to  attend  lo  lint  tor; 
small  dairy;  permanent  position  to  the  right 
party;  six-room  house,  all  improvements,  and 
other  privileges.  AD\  EUT1SER  1561.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  country  estate,  single  man  to 
work  in  dairy  barn;  must  be  a  good  milker, 
kind  with  I'.ittle,  sober  and  industrious:  wages 
$45  per  mouth,  with  hoard  atul  room,  to  start, 
BOX  398,  East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 


WANTED — Clean  active  young  tuan  ns  as- 
s'stunt  on  modern  poultry  plant  near  New 
York  City:  must  be  farm  raised  and  not  afraid 
ol  work,  with  some  poultry  experience :  a  good 
opening  unit  chance  for  advancement  for  a  man 
who  intends  to  make  poultry  keeping  his  Hfe 
work;  no  cigarettes',  give  references,  exper¬ 
ience.  wages  and  till  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1560,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


\\  ANTED  A  girl  or  middle  aged  woman  for 
light  housework  in  family  of  three:  perma¬ 
nent.  MRS.  C.  I*.  LEI, ASII,  Cross  Street.  Lake 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  girl  for  general  housework; 

family  of  three;  no  laundry;  good  home, 
pleasant  surroundings:  state  experience  and 
references.  C.  D.  MAPI's,  t*)5  Edgemont  Road, 
Montclair.  N.  T. 


Situations  Wanted 


E N G 1  1 S II  gardener,  all  branches;  married:  iust 
arrived:  desires  position  on  estate.  JOHN 
I'YT.E.  721,  Babylon.  L.  T  .  X.  Y. 


POSITION— Gentleman's  estate;  outside  work; 

American:  single:  35:  experienced ;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — position  as  foreman  with  large 
dairyman,  or  will  consider  any  proposition 
pertaining  Jo  live  stock;  by  a  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian.  licensed  and  accredited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1545,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced  In  poultry 
and  general  farm  work,  wishes  position  on  a 
commercial  poultry  farm;  desires  practical 
knowledge;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1557.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer;  understands  all  branches, 
also  orchards,  lawns,  shrubbery,  etc.;  not  a 
college  man.  but  n  good,  honest,  conscientious 
worker;  want  position  is  caretaker  or  working 
manager:  willing  to  go  anywhere;  American: 
age .2$;  married:  two  small  children;  state  de¬ 
tail--  -ViIiJivsk  ADVERTISER  1555,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker.  *v- 


ESTATE  working  superintendent  op*  n  for  posi¬ 
tion  oil  gentleman's  eountry  home.  September 
or  October;  thorough,  practical,  economical  in 
all  branches,  gardening,  farming  stock,  machin¬ 
ery  and  mm  etc  :  mam.  i  Danish:  un 
tionable  references.  ADVERTISER  1554  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  or  assistant  (25);  practical  and 
scientific  experience  in  all  lines;  long  poultrv 
experience,  ADVERTISER  1573.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POl'l  THY  MANAGER  —  American;  married; 

thoroughly  competent  in  every  detail  of  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  management;  lt>  years'  practical 
experience;  college  training:  prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  estate  Or  commercial  plant:  good  house  and 
li'lng  conditions  Imperative.  ADVERTISER 
1567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  caretaker  on  a  gentleman's 
country  place :  understands  Iris  work;  wife 
willing  to  work  in  house  or  board  help.  Write 
ADVERTISER  1561  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man:  married:  thoroughly  experienced:  can 
handle  men;  if  you  want  a  competent,  trust¬ 
worthy  mutt  wc  can  talk  business.  HORACE 
\\  FI.l.S  FRENCH,  care  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Amherst,  Mass. 


WANTED — Work  on  practical  general  farm  with 
dairy  and  poultry:  good  home,  etc.:  exper¬ 
ienced.  AD)  ER  I  1ST.  R  1570,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  Position  a-  housekeeper:  one  child 
no  objection :  prefer  farm  located  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  where  l  may  be  permitted  to  keep  chick¬ 
en':  kindly  state  particulars.  A.  TANGKRMAX 
821  Washington  Street.  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent  open  for 
position:  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  nil  details  pertaining  to  the  management  .if 
an  estate  Including  greenhouses,  gardening, 
fruit,  forestry,  general  farming  In  all  its  mod¬ 
ern  features,  construction  work,  landscape, 
stock,  poultry,  etc.:  married;  no  children:  ref- 
ernccs  Address  p.  D.  H.  care  William  M, 
Hunt  A  (V  Its  Chambers  Street  Now  York 
City. 


WANTED— Position.  September  1.  farm  niunu 
g.r:  life  experience,  practical  and  scientific. 
D.  t'.  UNPSUEY.  22  Elm  Street,  Newton  Sus¬ 
sex  Co,.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lease  of  poultry  plant.  10  acres; 

laying  houses  f..r  2.000:  brooder  houses  for 
6,000;  10  380-egg  Cyphers  incubators:  3**0  year¬ 
ling  hens:  50(i  chickens.  Address  FRANK 
WHEELER.  96  Union  St..  New  Loudon.  Cnnn. 


WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  for  10  to  30  acres. 

with  good  buildings,  ntj  153-aero  farm,  in 
best  dairy  section  Ot*eco  futility:  Grade  A  milk: 
with  best  of  equipment  and  buildings.  W.  R. 
KOPENP.AUGTI.  Otego.  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— Peach  and  apple  or- 
chard  containing  234  acres,  in  full  bearing, 
best  market  varieties:  13  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia:  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools;  service¬ 
able  buildings;  $85,000;  remarkable  opportunity 
for  big  fruit  business;  crops  on  trees;  visitors 
welcome:  offered  for  sale  to  settle  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1495.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  BALE — 40-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
near  Hanitnonton.  x.  berries,  apples, 

peaches,  grapes:  good  dwelling,  poultry  houses, 
outbuildings:  price  $4,706,  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1494.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped,  stocked  and  going 
poultry  ranch  and  hatchery  in  the  fastest 
growing  poultry  section  of  California;  ideal 
soil,  climate  and  location:  Alfalfa,  frott,  nuts, 
berries  and  asparagus.  LEVI  FRENCH.  Oak¬ 
dale,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  -Cottage,  five  rooms  and  large  attic: 

about  one  acre;  plenty  of  fruit:  running  water 
in  hmise;  1(1  minutes  to  Harlem  R.  R. :  50  miles 
to  Nev,  York  City.  Address  owner  JOHN 
DODD.  Norwich.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Two  dairy  farms,  214  and  250  acres 
each:  Chenango  County;  one  mile  apart:  on 
valley  road;  one  fully  equipped;  choice  $5,000. 
without  equijinient,  with  one- third  down:  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  If  interested,  address 
ADVERTISER  1507.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acres  uncleared  farm  land:  70 
miles  out.  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  1531, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — -  Fifty-acre  peach  orchard;  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  1532.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY  hill  farm  foe  sale;  100 
acres:  near  village:  good  house,  running 
water,  hardwood  floors:  fair  barns;  small  fruit 
for  family  use;  also  apple  trees:  constant  wood 
supply :  price  $3,000.  II.  G  ANDREWS,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 50  to  ltXt-acre  farm,  in  New  Jersey. 

on  stone  load,  near  town,  adapted  to  general 
farming;  luilldioes  to  lie  modern.  JOSEPH  H. 
ROBINSON.  Skillman,  X.  J. 


BARGAIN — 73 Vj. acre  farm.  2  horses,  7  cows,  5 
heifers.  2  pigs.  120  chickens,  with  crops; 
price  $4,600:  cash  $2. GOO.  Fur  further  details 
write  to  WM.  SUC1IY.  Jefferson,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  60  acres;  Otsego  Co.  plenty 
fruit;  bargain:  $2,400:  stock;  tools;  healthy 
location.  ADVERTISER  1548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


W  AN  TED— To  buy  dairy  farm  within  lot)  miles 
"*  New  York,  all  stocked,  ready  for  business: 
$2,066  down:  halunce  contract.  R.VLKAM.  140 
W.  62d  St..  New  York  City. 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1055. 
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With 

Order 


30  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

No  description  by  word  or  picture  can  do  justice  to  this  fine  rug. You 
must  see  it,  you  must  handle  it,  you  must  have  it  on  your  own  floor  to 
fully  realize  its  beauty,  its  charm,  its  quality.  I  want  this  rug  to  be 
its  own  salesman.  I  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial  to 


- — —  •  ■  — ~  v^.  *  v/  wv  J  vm  J ^  a-y  o  x  L  CC  J.  I  Icll  tu 

use  as  your  own  at  My  Risk.  If  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete — 
or  if  for  any  reason  in  the  world  you  wish  to  do  so — you  may 
return  the  rug,  after  a  whole  month’s  use.  The  trial  will  not 
cost  you  a  penny.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all 
freight  charges  without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formal¬ 
ity.  Sign  the  coupon,  send  it  and  $1.  The  rug  will  soon  be 
on  its  way  to  you. 


Price  Last  Year  $39.95 

Special  Price  Now  $24.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 


Not  a  Penny  Extra 
A  Prize  io  the  Prompt 

This  27  x  «r>2  inch  Tapestry  Brussel? 

Hearth  Hup  is  of  the  saute  quality,  the 
same  materials,  and  the  same  colorings 
as  the  if  x  12, ft.  room  rug  described  on 
this  page.  It  mutches  the  big~rug  ex¬ 
actly.  When  used  in  the  same  room, 
the  two  will  harmonize  perfectly.  This 
Hearth  Bug  is  a  Prize  to  the  Prompt. 

To  get  it  you  must  send  in  vour  order 
promptly.  Both  rugs  will  lie  sent  to¬ 
gether.  Send  in  vour  order  today.  rp?,  _  -  ...  T>  ”  ,  .  . 

_  £yG  former  price  of  this  Fine  Rug  was  $39.95  —  and  without  the  Fine 

,  .  ,  ...  .  T  i  .  j  V,0?™  ,°f  course.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this 

higher  cost.  Now  that  I  have  blushed  $15.00  from  the  price  and  am  including  the  Free  Hearth  Rug  besides,  this 
offer  is  a  Tremendous  Bargain  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Size:  Full  Room  Size,  9  x  12  ft.  Material 
and  Quality:  Brussels  of  extra  good  grade.  Genuine,  high-quality  wool  worsted  face,  with  heavy  back. 
I  he  worsted  yarns  are  carefully  selected.  Made  entirely  in  one  piece  and  without  a  single  seam  A  rich-looking 
rug  that  will  give  many  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Design:  A  floral  pattern  with  a  touch  of  the  oriental! 
dainty,  yet  distinctive.  The  handsome  center  medallion  is  made  more  beautiful  bv  the  exquisite  pastel  effects 
of  varying  shades.  Then  there  are  the  lavishly  beautiful  scrolls  and  floral  field.  Colors*  Blue  and  Tan  pre¬ 
dominate  in  this  beautiful  design.  The  strikingly  individual  medallion  is  in  4  shades  of  handsome  blue,  brown, 
rose  and  old  gold.  The  main  ground  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  blending  of  soft  rich  tans 
and  ivory  in  a  moire  effect.  The  outer  scrolls  and  large  clusters  of  roses  in  the  corners  arc 
in  natural  colors  and  gold.  The  semi-oriental  border  is  in  blue  and  tan.  These  colors  are 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  fast  and  will  not  run  or  fade.  This  is  a  rug  for  any  room  in 
the  house:  bed-room,  dining-room.^living-room, 
library  or  parlor.  It  will  harmonize  with  any  kind 
of  furniture.  Former  price,  $39.95.  Fill  out  and 

send  the  coupon  today.  Order  No.  PA5050.  Terms:  Sr&^£~*~****-*S. 

$1  with  order,  $2  Monthly.  Total  Price  $24.95.  '  President 


Big  FREE  Book 


My  new  Catalog  is  now  ready.  It  is 
Big!  It  is  Beautiful!  It  is  Free!  From 
cover  to  cover  it  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  Wonderful  Stock,  a  Great 
Variety  of  Furniture  and  Furnish¬ 
ings.  It  will  give  you  Thousands  of 
Ideas  for  making  your  home  brighter, 
better,  happier. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Thousands 
get  all  their  furnishings  from  me  is 
that  You  Don’t  Buy  from  pictures 
when  You  Deal  with  Spear.  Every¬ 
thing  I  sell  is  sent  on  30  Days’  Free 
Trial — with  a  Money-Back  Bond. 

This  means  that  no  matter  what  you 
order,  that  article  must  be  its  own  sales¬ 
man  for  a  whole  month  right  in  your  own 
home  before  you  decide  to  buy. 

ASTOUNDING 
BARGAINS 

Do  you  want  to  see  a  Tremendous  Array  of 
Astounding  Bargains?  Do  you  want  to  be 
Satisfied  that  you  need  wait  no  longer  for 
Prices  to  Come  Down?  Then,  send  for  my 
Pfcc  Book  of  the  Biggest  Bargains — Send  for 
it  Today.  Just  a  few  minutes  with  this  book 
will  prove  that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  for 
you  to  BUY  RIGHT  provided  you  Deal  with 
Spear.  Sending  for  my  catalog  does  not 
obligate  you  to  buy  anything. 


Guaranteed  Saving: 


of  30  to 
Furniture 
Bedding 
Springs 
Mattresses 
Bed  Spreads 
Rugs 
Carpets 
Linoleum 
Lace  Curtains 
Portieres 
Dishes 
Baby 
Carriages 
Glassware 
Stoves 
Ranges 


50%  on 

Lamps 
Enameled 
Cooking  Sets 
Aluminum 
Ware 

Relrigerators 
Washing 
Machines 
Sewing 
Machines 
Guns 

Silverware 
Clocks 
Cameras 
Victrolas 
Etc. 


*  SPEAR  &  CO.« 

Dept.  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

of  Pittsburgh  Home  Furnishers  for  the  People  of  America 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-3  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

«  o'6  once  9  x  an<*  Free  Hf“.a'th  Rug  as  described  above.  Enclosed  ia 

$1  00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  I  will  send  you  $2.00  monthly.  Order  No.  PA5050.  Total  price.  $24.95.  Title 
remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


Name . Occupation . 

It.  F.  D.t  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No . 


Post  Office . state . 

tf  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  offico  fill  in  line  below 


Send  shipment  to . 

r.™En.  ]  U  *ou  want  (ho  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  hero 
CATALOG )  and  wrtto  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines,  i 


Not  a  Penny  Extra! 


A  FINE  HEARTH  RUG  WITH  THIS 
9x12  SEAMLESS  BRUSSELS  RUG 


■  Tcl?7  jfijjsjra 

NEW,  YORK.  SEPTEMBER  2.  1922 


f(^n.ro-) 

Oft;  <•  :.I 


Puhlislii'il  liy  Tlit>  Rur:il  Pub!  Uluiig  Co., 

3:;.’!  \V.  3Qlh  St..  New  York.  Prire  One  Hollar  a  Year. 


|  Second-Class  Matter  .Tune  2ft.  1 8 7 r> .  at  the  Post 
ctv  York,  N.  1'..  under  the  Act  or  March  3.  3379. 


How  They  Make  a  Successful  County  Fair 


When  tin-  goldeu-hued  October 
Tells  us  we  have  time  to  spare, 

We’ll  just  hiteh  up  Buck  ami  Briudle, 

And  whoa-haw-gee  to  (he  fair. 

We  will  polo  the  ribs  of  yearlings. 

Listen  to  the  Ideal  of  calves. 

Tumble  over  .nnmmn’s  darlings, 

And  get  squeezed  up  into  halves. 

I1E  CHILDREN'S  PART.— No  oue  around  Hills¬ 
dale.  Mich.,  asks  the  reason  for  theirs  being  one 
of  the  best  and  cleanest  fairs  in  the  country.  What 
does  surprise  them  is  that  other  fairs  are  not  up  to 
their  own  county’s  standard.  The  success  of  the 
fair  may  be  due  to  each  of  a  number  of  interesting 
features.  Hillsdale  Fair  is,  first  of  all.  a  children’s 
fair.  Back  in  the  hard  times  of  the  ’90s  it  is  said 


by  the  writer  would  gladly  have  their  big  day  com- 
•pare  with  School  Day  at  Hillsdale.  It  is  the  event 
which  makes  the  old  young  from  association.  Sun¬ 
rise  would  find  the  wagons  in  pre-automobile  days 
well  on  their  way.  and  the  youngsters  singing  the 
“Fair  Song."  a  folk-song  known  to  boys  and  girls, 
two  stanzas  of  which  have  been  given  above.  “Uncle 
Sam  will  have  a  long  ride.”  some  one  remarked,  as 
the  prize,  a  few  years  ago,  was  awarded  to  a  small 
rural  school  in  a  far  corner  of  the  county.  Uncle 
Sam  was  the  driver,  the  teacher  was  Miss  Columbia, 
and  the  pupils  were  costumed  to  represent  leading 
States.  Michigan,  of  course,  the  most  prominent. 

HIGH  STANDARDS. — It  would  be  safe  to  send 


dale  Fair  came.  The  same  suave,  diamond-bedecked 
faker,  escorted  by  a  deputy  sheriff  from  the  grounds, 
was  hooted  by  the  crowd.  “Where  are  you  going 
with  the  guy?"  "To  the  cooler,  of  course,"  was  the 
officer's  reply.  When  asked  why  an  airplane  might 
not  be  featured  as  an  attraction,  and  this  was  in  the 
early  days  of.  flight.  Captain  Terwilliger  emphasized 
his  opposition  to  anything  out  of  the  ordinai’y  to 
attract  a  crowd.  He  had  tried  a  ballooon  ascension 
at  one  rime,  but  he  felt  that  those  who  came  to  see 
the  ascension  did  not  come  to  see  the  fail’,  and  the 
money  paid  out  for  such  features  might  better  be 
added  to  premiums,  to  boys’  and  girls’  work  or  to 
the  Woman’s  Congress,  which  is  one  of  the  outstand- 


.4  Bunch  of  32  Beef  Cattle  Prepared  for  Show  and  Market  by  Club  Boys  and  Girls  of  Hawkins  County ,  Tennessee 


that  school  children  gathered  nuts  to  earn  a  few 
pc  odes  to  buy  decorations  for  their  wagons  The 
gi'  on  houghs  were  not  quite  sufficient,  they  thought, 
to  place  them  high  in  the  judges’  favor  ’  Re- 
aged  women  and  men  look  back  to  9  u  Day, 
always  Tuesday  of  fair  week,  as  the  outstanding 
day  in  their  lives.  Captain  C.  E.  Terwilli"  •••  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  fair,  has  annually  given  prizes  for  the 
best  decorated  wagon  from  the  district  schools  of 
Hillsdale  County.  No  oue  knows  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  the  boys  and  girls  have  experienced  as  their 
ga.vly  decorated  wagons  paraded  before  the  grand 
stand  on  the  Hillsdale  fair  grounds.  Children  gtv 
admitted  free  on  School  Day.  Even  Buckskin  1,1 . 
a  show  of  the  Wild  West  type,  softened  auti 
proved  by  suggestion  of  Captain  Terwilliger,  " 
its  best  in  shooting  and  horseback  riding  for  tf 
benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

A  BIG  DAY. — Hillsdale  County  people  freely 
patronize  the  fair  this  day,  and  many  fairs  attended, 


the  boy  or  girl  alone  to  Hillsdale  Fair.  Captain 
Terwilliger  is  still  a  boy  in  spirit,  and  in  spite  of 
pressing  duties  takes  greater  interest  in  this  than 
in  later  days  during  the  fair.  Captain  Terwilliger 
insists  that  no  games  of  chance  shall  have  a  place  on 
the  grounds.  There  are  no  knife  blades  or  doll  baby 
racks,  with  the  almost  impossible  possibility  of  win¬ 
ning.  three  throws  for  a  dime,  lit  fact  the  fair 
management  is  so  critical  that  cigars  are  not  given, 
bid  pea  nuts,  gum  and  candy  are  only  allowed,  and 
L.  a  under  genuine  sporting  conditions.  Fakers 
•vi-  mod  to  slip  in.  pull  some  easy  money  and  get 
away.  Every  foot  of  the  grounds  is  patrolled  by 
deputised  ouicers.  The  countenance  and  methods  of 
...Main  faker  became  familiar  .the  writer,  having 
•  oue  or  ' wo  fairs  preceding  Hillsdale 
I  don’t  stand  a  ghost  of  a  -’how  at 
*  *  ’  -v  '  •  •  over  and  see  if  I  can 

slip  ’’  d  • 1  ■„  -eon.  suite  of  assur¬ 
ance  thsv  ~  '  e  to.v  d.  Hills¬ 


ing  features  of  the  fair.  Several  years  before  club 
work  became  popular  throughout  the  country  Hills¬ 
dale  had  a  number  of  junior  classes.  The  boy  with 
his  colt  or  pig,  the  girl  with  her  calf  or  lamb,  could 
be  as  important  an  exhibitor  as  the  leading  breeder 
of  the  county.  Other  classes  were  open — cooking, 
canning  and  baking.  One  boy  15  years  of  age,  won 
first  not  only  in  the  juvenile  class,  but  also' in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  cakes  submitted  by  the  best  women 
cooks  in  the  county. 

FUTURE  FARMERS.— Perhaps  too  much  has 
been  said  about  the  hold  the  fair  has  on  the  young 
people.  However,  it  is  Captain  Terwilliger’s  opinion 
that  they  will  become  the  future  farmers  and  busi¬ 
ness  people  of  the  county,  and  he  looks  upon  the  fair 
as  a  sacred  trust  placed  in  Ids  hands,  which  must  be 
safeguarded.  The  fair  has  a  feature  which  com¬ 
pares  with  the. field  meets  held  among  high  schools. 
The  boys  prepare  with  as  much  eagerness  for  the 
races,  jumping  and  games  held  at  the  fair  as  they 


•062 

tlo  for  their  strictly  athletic  events  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  A  hoy  wants  to  make  a  good  record,  as 
Captain  TenvilHger  will  he  sure  to  appreciate  it  and 
has  been  something  of  an  athlete  himself.  Hillsdale 
County  knows.  Hack  in  the  '70k  he  was  captain  of 
the  rowing  team  made  fatuous  hy  its  winnings 
throughout  the  world. 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS.— The  first  time  the 
writer  attended  Hillsdale  Fair,  20  years  ago,  the 
Orange  exhibit,  the  school  buildings  and  the  Women's 
Congress  were  closely  grouped.  The  Women's  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  a  tent,  and  today  a  large  audi¬ 
torium  lias  been  lmilt  on  the  fall*  grounds  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  important  feature,  which  has 
made  the  fair  popular  with  women  of  Hillsdale 
County.  Each  day  during  the  fair  in  this  building 
is  a  Chautampia  program,  which  i-  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  fair  admission.  This  is  free.  Club 
women  of  the  city,  and  farmers'  wives  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  are  brought  together  not  only  in  the 
planning  for  the  programs  from  year  to  year,  but  in 
its  meetings  as  well.  'Phis  feature  extends  to  the 
school  children,  who  years  after  will  show  with 
pride  their  medals  awarded  because  of  essays  or 
declamations.  Here,  years  before  suffrage  was 
grunted,  Milo  ]>.  Campbell  told  tin*  women  the  part 
they  would  play  in  political  affairs.  Nurses  told 
how  to  care  for  children,  and  doctors  talked  of  sani¬ 
tation  in  the  home,  subjects  which  have  been  in  the 
last  dozen  years  worked  overtime,  hut  two  decades 
ago  were  considered  only  in  a  passing  way. 

PUHLIC  INTEKEST.— one  would  infer  that  Hills¬ 
dale  Fair  is  a  one-man  fair.  It  is  not,  as  Secretary 
Terwllliger  has  the  whole  county  behind  him  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  a  strictly  dean  fair.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  reflects  the  honest,  straightforward 
character  of  Captain  Terwllliger  and  Hillsdale 
County  people.  The  fair  Inn-  a  living,  definite,  tangible 
spirit.  There  is  a  Homecoming  Day.  which  it)  itself 
would  be  a  considerable  event.  Should  one  see 
friends  and  families  reunited,  sealed  around  the 
picnic  dinners,  the  sumptuousuess  and  quality  of 
cooking  strictly  up  to  Michigan  women’s  high  stand¬ 
ard,  one  would  feel  there  is  a  roundabout  avenue 
which  connects  the  heart  to  Hillsdale  Fair,  and  that 
may  lie  hy  way  of  the  stomach.  Homecoming  Day, 
however,  Inis  broadened  to  Homecoming  Week,  and 
should  one  place  his  linger  on  the  Hillsdale  County 
map  any  one  of  two  or  three  big  <]a,vs  of  the  fair  he 
would  he  safe  in  saying:  "This  farmer  is  .-it  the 
fair."  It  was  a  cold,  rainy  week.  The  crowd  had 
been  below  standard.  Friday  forenoon  the  clouds 
broke  away,  the  grounds  were  crowded,  and  Satur¬ 
day  the  special  branch  trains  leading  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  poured  out  their  streams  of  gay,  happy, 
laughing  men  and  women,  hoys  and  girls.  "The 
liiianeial  loss  which  was  anticipated  will  not  mate¬ 
rialize,”  was  the  sentiment  of  those*  who  saw  the 
crowd  surging  toward  the  fair  grounds.  That  day 
the  crowd  exceeded  40,000.  as  is  recalled.  The 
thinned  ranks  of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  found  little 
standing  room  in  the  crowds,  and  seats  of  honor 
were  reserved  for  then).  They  were  conspicuous 
because  of  their  small  number.  This  was  Soldiers’ 
ami  Sailors’  Day  as  well  as  fair  day,  and  tills  day 
Ims  taken  on  added  importance  because  of  the  young 
men  who  had  Height  In  the  Argonne.  St.  Mihlei  and 
other  butties.  Hillsdale  Fair  now  not  only  has  its 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Day,  hut  Its  Legion  Day  as 
well. 

MANY  ATTRACTIONS. — "How  about  the  races?’’ 
one  would  ask.  The  spirit  of  Hillsdale  Fair  is  not 
so  puritanical  as  to  do  away  with  a  good  live  horse 
race.  The  purses  offered  attract  good  horses,  and 
these  races  an*  conducted  in  a  strictly  businesslike 
manner.  Hillsdale  County  lias  raised  good  horses, 
and  these  have  met  all  coiners.  Hillsdale  Fair  is 
widely  known  because  of  the  speed  events,  yet  the 
races  are  an  incident  compared  with  the  bigger 
things  designed  to  make,  as  is  said,  "Hillsdale  hig 
gcr.  better  and  busier."  "I  make  Hillsdale  Fair  each 
year  in  addition  to  several  State  fairs,”  a  farm 
machinery  man  told  the  writer.  The  first,  farm 
electric  light  plant  the  writer  saw  at  a  fair  was 
show ii  at  Hillsdale,  and  made  by  a  local  company, 
and  perhaps  this  year  there  will  he  some  farmer 
returning  from  the  fair  who  will  turn  the  switch, 
and  a  flood  of  welcoming  light  will  greet  him  and 
his  family  as  it  did  20  years  ago. 

TIIE  MANAGEMENT.— Captain  Terwllliger  is 
backed  hy  a  County  \grlcullural  Society,  and  behind 
lids  is  confidence  in  the  man  who  works  the  whole 
year  through  for  Hillsdale  Fair.  Even  In  early 
Spring  requests  come  In  for  concessions.  I  he  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  reliability  of  every  concessionaire  is 
demanded.  As  surrounding  fairs  open  Captain  Ter- 
willigcr  slips  away  from  the  ollice  one  or  two  days 
ami  unostentatiously  visits  exhibits,  shows  ami  con- 
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cessions.  If  they  are  not  strictly  straightforward 
and  reliable  there  Is  no  place  for  them  on  the  Hills¬ 
dale  Fair  grounds.  There  has  not  appeared  at  the 
Hillsdale  Fair  a  questionable  or  Immoral  show.  No 
fakery  would  Ik*  allowed  to  progress  longer  Ilian 
would  he  required  for  an  oilicer  to  seize  his  object. 
Tills  fair  contradicts  the  statement  id'  many  fail* 
managers  who  declare  to  make  the  institution  pay 
they  must  admit,  games  of  chance  and  other  ques¬ 
tionable  practices.  Hillsdale  fair  pays.  Some  years 
had  weather  causes  It  to  break  even,  or  perhaps  in 
one  or  two  instances  run  behind,  hut  these  years  are 
not  one  in  a  half  dozen.  II  is  not  the  appeal  of  this 
fair  to  the  hoys  and  girls  alone,  it  is  not  because  the 
better  stock,  better  farm  products  and  happier  homes 
spirit  is  dominant  and  inspiring  at  every  turn  on  the 
large,  well-kept  grounds;  it  is  because  Hillsdale 
Fall*  is  one  in  which  the  best  interests  of  Hillsdale 
County  are  given  first  place.  That  is  why  Hillsdale 
people  confidently  declare  they  have  “the  best  fair 
on  earth,”  and  the  evidence  seems  to  he  in  their 
faVOr.  WALTER  JACK. 


Beef  Cattle  Clubs  in  Tennessee 

ItGANIZlNG  THE  WORK.— Farm  hoys  who  are 
now  at  work  in  organized  beef  cattle  feeding 
clubs  under  supervision  of  county  agricultural  agents 
will  he  the  most  successful  cattle  feeders  of  the  near 
future.  The  opportunity  to  carry  on  such  work  lias 
not  been  extended  to  hoys  very  long,  for  tin*  clubs 
have  been  in  existence  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
years  in  many  States.  They  warrant  the  attention 
and  support,  however,  of  colleges  in  agriculture  in  all 
beef  cattle  producing  States.  A  community  or  county 
club  may  he  organized  with  six  or  more  hoys  and  girls 
between  10  and  IS  years  of  age.  Each  club  member 
agrees  to  feed  and  care  for  one  or  more  young  beef 
animals  according  to  instructions,  preparing  them 
for  the  market  in  early  Winter  following  the  Spring 
months  in  which  a  project  of  work  Is  begun. 

INCREASING  SCOPE.-  -Four  years  of  experience 
In  Tennessee  seems  to  have  established  tin*  beef 
cal  tie  Huh  work  permanently  among  Junior  farmers. 
It  has  an  appeal  that  county  agents,  adult  cattlemen 
and  younger  hoys  cannot  resist.  When  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  olub  in  any  locality  lie  organized,  the 
interest  among  cattlemen,  hankers  and  the  right 
type  of  boys  to  make  a  successful  Him  is  always 
found.  Loginning  with  only  a  few  calves,  the  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  each  year,  and  at  present  2< M)  head 
are  being  eared  for  in  the  club.  If  the  Increase  in 
all  cattle  producing  States  has  boon  in  proportion  to 
that  in  Tennessee,  several  thousand  calves  are  now 
being  fed  hy  club  members.  These  2110  head  will  lie 
grouped  into  nine  carloads  and  exhibited  In  enrlots, 
as  well  as  individually,  at  Hie  fairs  and  live  stock 
expositions  next  Fall.  Tills  grouping  wlL  he  accord¬ 
ing  to  counties  In  which  they  are  located. 

MAKING  LALY  REEF.— The  task  before  each 
club  member  is  to  develop  t lie  calves  into  baby  beef 
after  a  feeding  period  of  eight  to  It*  months.  'J’lie 
feeding  period  begins  al  slight l,\  different  dates, 
hence  one  ration  cannot  Ik*  recommended  for  (lie 
entire  Stale  at  the  same  lime.  Furthermore,  the 
hoys  are  producing  different  kinds  of  feeds,  and  the 
desire  is  to  have  them  use  as  largely  as  possible  the 
feeds  produced  on  their  own  farms.  In  general,  the 
feed  must  be  a  kind  that  will  develop  size  the  fir.*  t 
few  months,  and  then  fatten  the  animals  in  Mine 
for  the  market  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
market  Is  usually  good  at  that  time.  The  fact  that, 
these  animals  are  distributed  to  a  large  number  of 
owners  makes  them  more  valuable  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view  than  if  they  were  confined  to 
only  a  few  farms.  By  this  method  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  hoys  will  gel  the  experience  and  training 
necessary  lo  become  successful  feeders.  Calves  were 
purchased  Ibis  year  for  7  to  S  cents  a  pound  and 
placed  with  Hull  members  during  March  and  April. 
They  weighed  150  to  ."5(1  lbs.  each,  and  are  better 
type  for  lialiy  beeves  than  was  possible  to  obtain 
during  the  previous  years.  Angus,  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  are  represented  in  the  order  mimed,  but 
all  calves  to  be  shown  In  any  one  carload  are  of  one 
breed. 

PRIZES  AND  TROPHIES.— The  filial  State  show 
will  he  held  nt  the  Nashville  Colon  Stockyards 
December  II  to  Id.  'Flu*  Nashville  Fnion  Stockyards 
and  various  breed  associations  have  offered  $1,500 
in  prizes  for  breeders,  feeders,  and  Hub  hoys  to¬ 
gether.  and  $::15  more  for  club  hoys  exclusively.  In 
addition  to  cash  prizes,  trophy  cups  have  been  nuulc 
a  feature  of  Hie  Stall*  Hub  show.  The  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  ha-  offered  a  cup  for  the 
best  carload  of  baby  beef  steers  slM*vn  by  any  Hub. 
Prominent  breeders  have  offered  cups  on  the  best 
individual  of  each  beef  breed.  Interest,  however. 
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lias  centered  around  the  cup  offered  by  Governor 
Taylor,  which  is  to  lie  awarded  as  sweepstakes 
trophy  to  the  Huh  member  exhibiting  tin*  host  baby 
beef,  regardless  of  breed.  Tin*  Governor  recently 
issued  the  following  statement  regarding  the  Hub 
show  last  year  and  the  cup  he  is  now  offering: 

“To  encourage  tin*  ho.vs  and  girls  of  Tennessee  in 
their  effort  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture, 
I  am  authorizing  the  management  nf  (In*  local  mar¬ 
ket  to  offer  at  I liolr  next  animal  lal  stock  show  a 
silver  trophy,  which  will  Ik*  known  as  the  ‘Governor's 
Cup,’  to  he  awarded  to  the  hoy  or  girl,  member  of  a 
regularly  organized  baby  beef  Huh  of  Ibis  State, 
who  has  on  exhibition  at  (ills  show  tin*  best  beef,  to 
he  awarded  hy  the  Judges  of  the  exposition,  and  the 
winner  shall  keep  the  trophy  one  year,  at  which 
time  It  will  again  he  awarded  in  the  same  manner, 
and  if  a  liny  or  girl  shall  win  it  twice  in  succession, 
then  it  shall  permanently  belong  to  that  boy  or  girl 
to  have  and  lo  hold,  his  or  her  mvu  forever." 

With  ibis  encouraging  situation,  with  splendid 
calves  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  and  with  corn 
and  oilier  feeds  comparatively  cheap,  there  Is  great 
hope  for  successful  work  from  every  standpoint. 

WORK  IN  HAMBLEN  COUNTY.—  As  an  example 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  may  still 
he  accomplished  hy  other  county  Hubs,  reference  is 
made  ro  the  work  of  the  Hamblen  County  Huh  last 
year.  Sixteen  hoys  fattened  a  carload  of  Abcrdeen- 
Angus  baby  steers  and  won  prizes  at  Morristown. 
Knoxville,  Chattanooga.  Nashville  and  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  made  a  record  that,  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  They  won  a  total  of  $2,042  at  these 
fairs,  and  from  the  favorable  eomment  of  cattlemen, 
farmers  and  other  elnb  members  at  these  shows, 
evidently  it  was  a  real  demonstration  of  what  hoys 
can  do  in  feeding  young  cattle  for  market.  'I’hls 
Hub  began  work  in  April,  P.121,  with  calves  weighing 
an  average  of  170  lbs.  each.  At  the  close  of  the 
contest,  In  December,  the  calves  weighed  an  average 
of  000  ills.  each.  They  had  gained  h'!0  tbs.  per  head, 
which  was  almost  double  their  original  weight.  The 
profit  on  this  ear  of  cattle,  after  having  been  sold 
at  $11  per  PH)  lbs.  in  Nashville,  was  $1,150,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $00  per  head.  Bankers,  business  men  and 
cattlemen  id'  Hamblen  County  were  undivided  in 
their  approval  of  tin*  work,  which  was  supervised 
by  County  Agent  D.  G,  Stout  of  Morristown,  it  is 
needless  to  state  that  the  Hub  ho.vs  approve  of  Mr. 
Stout  as  their  leader  and  will  respond  with  their 
best  efforts  lo  any  Hub  project  he  may  outline  in 
the  future. 

PISTUI BPTING  THE  CALVES. — When  a  lot  of 
calves  are  purchased  for  a  club  of  boys  they  are 
numbered,  and  corresponding  numbers  are  placed  in 
a  hat.  The  hoys  draw  the  numbers,  which  determine 
Hu*  animals  they  will  get.  The  calves  In  any  Huh 
are  weighed  al  llu*  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
feeding  period.  The  hoys  sometimes  weigh  them 
once  a  mouth  to  find  out  what  gains  an*  being  made. 
Where  it  Is  possible  to  weigh  them,  It  keeps  the  in¬ 
terest  to  the  highest  point.  Oscar  Sanders,  a  lad  of 
12,  living  near  Nashville,  accepted  a  calf  the 
past  Spring  that  had  been  awarded  to  another  boy 
in  this  drawing  for  them.  The  boy  who  (irst  drew 
the  calf  declined  to  accept  him,  because  the  auinnil 
was  thin  and  appeared  not  to  bo  a  suitable  indi¬ 
vidual.  During  the  month  of  June  Oscar  put  05 
lbs.  of  llesli  on  this  animal,  the  greatest  gain  of  any 
In  tils  county  Huh.  As  the  animal  was  thin  and  light 
in  weight  at  (In*  beginning  of  the  contest,  it  will  he 
a  strong  competitor  for  first  place  In  llu*  county  con¬ 
test  next  Fall,  as  credit  will  he  given  for  llu*  increase 
in  weigh!.  The  hoys  and  girls  of  Hawkins  County 
successfully  prepared  two  carloads  one  year.  After 
having  been  shown  at  several  fairs  they  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Nashville  fat  stock  show  and  won  first 
prize  over  all  breeders  and  feeders  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  States.  A  moving  picture  reel  was  made 
showing  llu*  activities  of  the  members  of  Ibis  Huh 
from  tin*  time  the  calves  were  purchased  until  they 
were  sold  at  auction  for  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
reel  is  si  III  being  shown  throughout  rural  districts 
of  Tennessee,  and  contains  splendid  Information. 

Much  Is  said  about  our  public  school  system  and 
liow  Important  ll  is  that  courses  of  study  he  made 
practical.  Nothing  could  be  more  practical  and  more 
valuable  in  a  course  of  study  than  llu*  work  required 
of  the  baby  beef  Huh  member.  a.  i,.  iikkiunoton. 

State  Boys’  Club  Loader. 


Knurr  now  in  tin*  “dog  days”  is  when  the  ordinary 
countryman  makes  a  vow  that  next  year  will  find  a 
good  ice  house  on  the  farm.  One  good  way  to  keep  up 
lo  tin*  vow  is  to  send  for  Lesson  1 55  of  the  Cornell 
Reading  Course  -rural  engineering  series.  That  tel! 
about  the  farm  ice  supply. 
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The  Bees  and  the  Tractor  Again 

SIXCK  reading  Howard  II.  Mignerey's  version  of 
the  lines  and  the  tractor  matter,  on  page  1)01 . 
in  which  he  disagrees  with  Howard  (}.  Wood,  on 
page  M  l.  regarding  the  effect  of  using  a  tractor  near 
the  hives.  I  am  inclined  to  side  with  Mr.  Wood.  M.\ 
only  experience  with  this  combination  occurred  this 
Summer  when  harrowing  in  a  piece  of  buckwheat, 
one  end  of  which  was  near  the  bees'  headquarters. 
My  hoes  are  well  I  ta Ha ni’/.ed  and  have  made  no 
t  rouble  I  Ids  season. 

My  lirsl  round  with  the  tractor  and  harrow  was 
uneventful,  hut  before  my  second  trip  they  had 
evidently  appointed  a  couunlltee  to  wait  upon  me 
if  l  “dared  to  do  that  again.”  Immediately  upon 
my  reappearance  1  was  besieged  by  a  hunch  of 
"delegates.”  who  paid  no  attention  to  explanations, 
and  before  I  could  speed  up  and  get  away  I  was 
presented  with  two  forcible  and  penetrating  argu¬ 
ments,  one  between  the  eyes  and  the  other  back  of 
the  ear.  which  went  a  long  way  con¬ 
vincing  me  that  there  was  something 


vineing  argument  than  the  bees  gave  me  on  the 
occasion  mentioned.  We  are  every  day  walking  or 
working  within  a  few  feet  of  these  same  hives,  and 
the  occupants  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  us.  but 
hereafter,  if  I  have  m.v  tractor  with  me  and  have 
occasion  to  work  near  the  bees,  I  shall  take  no 
chances,  but  quietly  slip  the  machine  in  my  pocket 
until  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  bees. 

Connecticut.  <\  n,  pease. 


Feeding  Milk  to  Young  Colts 

A  short  time  ago  an  editorial  referred  to  the  use  of 
cow’s-  milk  for  young  horses.  What  experience  has 
been  had.  and  what  quantities  would  he  given  to  a 
yearling  colt  in  addition  to  the  usual  grass  and  grain 
feed?  o.  C. 

New  York. 

UK  lirst  matter  to  be  considered  is  its  use  for 
the  feeding  of  an  orphan  foal  or  one  whose  dam 
does  not  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  milk,  t treat 


of  porridge  made  of  equal  quantities  of  linseed  meal 
and  oatmeal,  as  well  as  a  tablespoon  of  molasses. 
This  is  fed  four  times  daily.  Clydesdale  foals  are 
the  ones  fed,  and  take  larger  amounts  than  those  of 
the  light  breeds.  Returning  to  the  American  method, 
it  may  he  added  that  when  the  foal  is  a  month  old 
he  may  lie  allowed  lo  on  I  a  little  oatmeal,  and  at  six 
weeks  a  little  bran  may  he  added.  At  two  months 
sonic  sweet  skim-milk  may  bo  substituted  for  a  part 
<>*’  the  whole  milk,  and  al  three  months  Hie  foul  may 
have  all  the  sweet  skim-milk  he  cares  ‘o  rake  three 
times  a  day.  lie  will  then  lie  eating  freely  of  grain 
and  grass,  and  may  also  have  tine  hay  if  lie  wants 
it.  When  any  draft  foal  is  four  weeks  old  it  is  well 
to  start  feeding  a  mixture  of  crushed  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  to  he  well  moistened  with  whole  milk  or  sweet 
skim-milk.  A  double  handful  of  the  grain  mixture 
fed  three  limes  daily  will  suffice  during  the  first 
month  after  the  feeding  of  grain  starts,  and  after 
that  the  amount  may  lie  gradually  increased  oO  per 
cent  or  more,  Tills  grain  feeding  is 
necessary  if  the  draft  colt  is  to  be  got  to 


to  the  Wood  theory,  and  that  a  tractor 
is  not  the  honey-bees’  favorite  musical 

instn . .  My  tractor  Is  not  one  of 

the  big  “hat  t  leships"  used  for  big 
farming,  but  is  a  little  one.  and  of 
course  the  exhaust  is  not  so  powerful 
nor  noisy  as  that  from  the  log 
machines,  hut  it  is  evidently  enough  to 
arouse  the  ire  of  the  bees,  and  I  fin¬ 
ished  harrowing  that  end  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  piece  in  the  twilight  of  the  eve 
ning  after  the  bees  had  said  their 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  lo  sleep.’ 

Ml*.  Mignerey's  statement  that  his 
bees  are  stationed  ‘Just  30  feet  from 
the  railroad  tracks."  where  trains  are 
passing  many  times  a  day.  lias  no 
weight  in  the  argument  with  me.  lie- 


weigh  around  100  lbs.  for  each  month  of 
age  at  one  year  old,  wide  is  managed 
by  the  experts  in  draft  horse  breeding 
who  aim  to  exhibit  their  colts.  It  is 
always  best  to  mix  Hie  skim-milk  with 
the  feed.  Some  let  colts  drink  skim- 
milk.  hut  when*  that  is  done  there  is 
considerable  danger  from  scours.  if 
the  milk  is  allowed  as  a  drink  the  rule 
is  to  start  with  a  very  little  at  first, 
feeding  three  times  daily,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  amount,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  watching  the  condition 
of  the  bowels  and  lessening  the  amount 
the  moment  scouring  threatens.  In 
some  cases  it  is  even  better  to  substi¬ 
tute  warm  water  containing  limewater 
and  sweetened  with  molasses  until  the 


cause  the  noise  and  jarring  of  Hie  Irritation  of  the  bowels  subsides.  The 

trains  are  as  much  a  part  of  tin*  on-  Drying  Dir  harl/j  Onions  exact  amount  of  skim-milk  to  be  fed 

v  iron  men  t  of  his  bees  as  is  Hie  a  ecus-  to  any  colt  cannot  be  specified.  The 


turned  quiet  which  doubtless  prevails 
at  the  Wood  apiary.  All  life,  which 
Includes  bees,  accustoms  itself  to  the 
conditions  and  peculiarities  of  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  an  illustration  of  which 
came  to  my  notice  four  years  ago  when 
a  robin  built  Its  lies!  and  raised  its 
family  between  Hie  ties  and  directly 
under  the  rail  on  Hie  iron  railroad 
bridge  crossing  the  Honsa  tonic  River 
near  my  place,  SO  times  nearer  to  the 
thundering  of  the  trains  than  are  Mig¬ 
nerey's  bees.  This  same  robin,  had  it 
built  Its  nest  in  the  quiet  old  orchard, 
would  have  created  a  panic  in  its 
household  at  a  noise  equivalent  to  one 
railroad  train  within  one  foot  of  its 
nest. 

Rees  have  proven  themselves  pos¬ 
sessed  of  reasoning  powers,  and  in  in 
telligence,  ambition  and  enterprise  we 
all  have  to  take  off  our  hats  to  them. 


amount  must  depend  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  and  the  appetite  of 
the  colt.  Too  nin eh  skim-milk  causes 
pot-belly  and  harsh  coat.  Knongh, 
along  with  the  oats  and  bran  ration, 
helps  wonderfully  In  developing  the 
young  animal.  When  the  milk  Is  mixed 
with  Hie  feed  the  amount  is  gradually 
increased  in  the  same  manner  as  where 
milk  is  fed  alone,  but  less  is  used  with 
grain  than  is  fed  as  a  drink.  Another 
plan  of  feeding  milk  h?  to  use  it  instead 
of  water  in  making  a  mash  of  grains 
or  meals  for  the  nursing  mare.  That 
plan  is  sometimes  practiced  by  breeders 
who  purpose  showing  the  nursing  foal 
and  dam  at  the  fairs.  The  milk  mash 
certainly  puts  Hie  "bloom”  on  the  foal, 
but  great  can*  must  be  taken  not  to 
overdo  such  feeding.  Kxperlcnce  lias 
shown,  however,  that  It  is  safer  to  feed 
the  nursing  mare  heavily  than  to  give 


More  than  t li is.  they  are  continually 
outwitting  their  keeper  in  spite  of  Ills 
lifelong  scientific  study  and  compli¬ 
cated  manipulation.  They  are  very 
sensitive  to  unaccustomed  jars  and 


The  picture  shows  Harlow  Rockhill  of  Iowa  and  ('.  X.  Klansburg  of  Michigan 
inspecting  a  field  of  the  new  ever-hearing  strawberry  "Rockhill  No.  The 

plants  here  shown  were  set  in  April,  the  date  of  the  picture  .ltd)  1(1,  with  ripe 
berries  on  tin*  Spring-set  plants  and  a  few  on  runners,  "No.  215”  seems  to  be  t lie 

"coming  berry." 


her  sucking  foal  a  heavy  ration  of 
meals  and  milk.  In  feeuiiig  milk  to  a 
foal  or  colt  of  any  age  the  feeding 
utensils  must  he  kept  scrupulously 
clean  or  sterilized,  and  the  milk  should 


jolts,  and  the  exhaust  of  a  tractor  motor,  or  any  difficulty  is  usually  experienced  in  such  feeding,  lie  fed  hloodwarm  and  free  of  froth.  a.  h.  a. 


explosive  engine,  may  be  likened  in  their  case  to 
the  shooting  of  cannon  in  our  ears  it  is  displeasing 
to  t licit'  peace  of  mind,  and  their  nature  demands 
that  they  light  the  enemy,  whatever  It  may  tie. 

Mr.  Mignerey’s  suggestion  that  Mr.  Wood’s  trouble 
might  have  come  from  a  play  spell  of  young  hoes 
does  not  seem  at  all  probable,  because  bees  are  not 
hostile  at  these  times,  and  general  I)  in  I  ltd  their  own 
business;  at  least  I  am  convinced  that  the  attack 
upon  me  was  no  child  play,  mid  besides,  it  was  not 
at  the  time  of  day  wlion  the  youngsters  come  out 
for  their  frolic. 

I  am  not  an  old  and  experienced  apiarist,  having 
been  in  Hie  game  but  three  years,  and  doubtless 
would  be  classed  by  Mr.  Mignerey  as  a  "poor  bee¬ 
keeper,"  along  with  (lie  one  he  refers  lo  as  having 
"two  swarms  from  one  hive.”  because  I  have  done 
the  same  thing,  yet  my  lfl’21  records  show  that  l 
harvested  an  average  of  HKl  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony 
against  his  less  than  *i!l  from  Ids  eight  best  colonies 
M.v  Spring  count  In  1P21  was  only  nine,  from  which 
I  took  lbs.,  more  than  half  being  comb  sections, 
and  increased  my  colonies  to  is.  I  now  have  34. 

While  this  little  contribution  will  not  definitely 
settle  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  bees  like  or 
dislike  tractors,  I  am  not  looking  for  a  more  eon- 


usually  for  the  reason  Hint  the  feeder  forgets  or  is 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  cow’s  milk  Is  richer  in 
butterfat  and  poorer  In  sugar  than  that  of  the  mare 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  the  milk  of  a  fresh 
cow  that  Is  poor  in  Imtterfat.  and  add  to  each  pint 
of  milk  fed  two  teaspoons  of  sugar  or  molasses.  The 
next  point  to  remember  is  that  the  foal  must  at  first 
have  half  a  teacup  of  this  modified  milk  every  half 
hour.  As  the  foal  grows  the  amount  of  milk  may 
gradually  he  increased,  and  the  intervals  between 
meals  lengthened.  Soon  he  may  be  fed  six  times 
dally  and  then  four  times,  until  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  or  thereabout  lie  may  drink  milk  from  a 
bucket  and  the  sugar  may  be  omitted.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  sign  of  derangement  of  tin*  bowels, 
from  the  lirst.  limewater  should  he  added  to  the 
milk  a t  the  rate  of  throe  tablespoons  per  pint.  The 
milk  must  he  fed  hloodwarm,  from  perfectly  clean 
vessels,  and  at  lirst  may  be  given  from  a  nursing 
bottle  and  rubber  nipple. 

In  Scotland  a  small  teaspoon  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  Is  added  to  each  quart  of  milk.  Instead  of  the 
limewater,  and  a  tablespoon  of  brown  sugar  is  also 
added,  lteforc  the  I’oal  is  six  weeks  old  the  quart 
of  milk  Is  fed  six  times  daily;  after  that  the  amount 
is  Increased  to  I1/.-  quarts,  to  which  is  added  a  cut* 


An  Asparagus  Patch  from  Seeds 

1IIAVK  had  some  experience  this  Summer  in  rais¬ 
ing  asparagus  from  seed  sown  in  the  permanent 
trenches,  and  should  like  to  report  results.  The 
ground  was  manured  and  plowed  in  the  Fall,  trenches 
made  in  the  Spring,  about  a  foot.  deep,  and  seed  was 
sown  thinly  In  row,  with  about  an  Inch  of  soil  oov 
ering  them.  Although  the  seed  was  well  soaked 
before  planting,  it  took  several  weeks  for  the  plants 
to  appear  above  ground,  by  which  time  tin*  weeds 
had  a  big  start.  Right  here  is  whore  trouble  begins. 
Since  then,  up  to  August  10,  I  have  certainly  done 
service  in  the  trenches  trying  to  kill  the  weeds  out. 
1  should  he  ashamed  to  admit  how  much  time  I  have 
wasted  pulling  by  hand  the  weeds  from  around  those 
seedlings,  huf  since  l  had  made  the  start  I  was  do 
termined  to  see  I  ho  Job  through,  and  have  at  last 
got  control  of  Hu*  situation.  The  seedlings  cover 
three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  one-year-old  roots  cover 
one-fourth  of  an  acre,  put  In  the  ground  the  same 
day  the  seeds  were  planted.  The  moots  are  now 
sending  up  shoots  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil,  while 
those  from  the  seedlings  are  about  the  size  of  tooth 
picks.  The  roots  have  been  hoed  four  or  five  times 
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with  ease,  while  I  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  fairly  live  with  the  seedlings. 

Considering  the  labor  expended  in 
lighting  the  weeds  in  getting  a  bed  started 
from  seed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  method  is  quite  impracticable  on 
a  large  scale,  and  should  be  discouraged 
rather  than  recommended  to  your  readers. 
One  advantage  of  planting  asparagus  seed 
is  that  you  are  relieved  for  the  Summer 
of  the  trouble  of  pruning  your  linger 
nails. 

This  Summer  we  have  an  abundance 
of  farm  products  in  this  section,  but.  the 
prices  of  everything  are  so  low  we  have 
trouble  even  in  giving  away  apples,  pota¬ 
toes,  sugar  corn,  etc.  n.  s.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 


COLO  AIR 


COLD  AIR 
R  ETURN 


Improved,  double  cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Thresher, 
perfected  and  in  success¬ 
ful  use  for  eight  years. 


Damp  Wheat  in  Mow 

I  had  three  loads  of  wheat  hauled  in 
when  the  wet  spell  came  and  stopped  us. 
After  the  wet  Weather  was  over  we 
started  to  haul  again,  and  as  I  climbed 
into  the  mow  t  noticed  a  wet:  sheaf.  I 
took  it  up  and  found  the  one  underneath 
it  a  little  damp.  This  came*  from  a  le.ak 
in  the  barn  roof.  Then  they  got  to 
throwing  off  wheat,  and  when  I  got  to 
that  sheaf  1  forgot  to  take  it  out.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  this?  The  wheat  all 
around  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Do  you  think 
that  one  sheaf  would  heat  .any?  J  have 
a  lot  of  wheat  in  that  mow  ordered  for 
seed,  and  I  want,  to  be  very  careful  of 
it.  Would  that,  sheaf  spoil  any  of  the 
others  around  it,  and  when  we  thrashed, 
if  we  happened  to  miss  throwing  that 
sheaf  out.  would  it.  spoil  any  of  the  seed? 

Maryland.  n.  e.  c. 

If  all  the  other  wheat  is  perfectly  dry 
the  moisture  of  that  single  bundle  would 
be  absorbed  and  would  hardly  produce 
any  damage.  I  cannot  think  that  so 
small  a  moist  piece  would  produce  dam¬ 
aging  heating  in  the  mow.  Any  stored 
grain  in  the  sheaf  will  have  for  a  time  a 
higher  temperature  than  outside,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  it  may  have  appeared.  That, 
is  inevitable.  But  heating  that  would 
cause  damage  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  a  single  wet  sheaf.  w.  F.  M. 


Large  Capacity 
Excellent  Work 


BRACKETT,  SHAW 
&  LUNT  COMPANY 

1  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


14x18-16x18 

17x22-18x22 


lOMFORT  ali  the 


time — bodily  comfort  and  comfort  of  mind — is 
^  what  this  splendid  furnace  gives  you  every  hour  of  every  day  you 
use  it.  Its  first  cost  is  moderate,  its  upkeep  and  operation  is  economical, 
and  its  performance  is  perfect.  Easy  to  install,  easy  to  run;  no  piping; 
just  one  central  hot  air  register  and  two  cold  air  returns,  and  the  job 
is  complete  in  old  or  new  houses. 


NO  COLD  AIR  DRAFTS  OVER  FLOORS 


The  kind  you  would  build 

Many  say  strongest  steel  frame  baler  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Big  ton n axe.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Requires  less 
power.  Puts  more  weight  in  bales.  Extension  front 
and  engine  mounted.  Steel  axles  without  extra 
cost.  Steel  wheels  with  1,  6  and  6  inch  tires  without 
extra  cost.  A  press  that  will  last  for  years.  Get  a 
press  now  and  keep  your  engine  going.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog. 

THE  BANTING  MFG.  CO.,  124  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  thirteenth  annual  convention, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-23 — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  In-17 — American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Nov.  21-23 — Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


r^&ARNES'  TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well -root. 
Order  and  true-to- 

Fruit  name. 

Fruits  and  Or- 
namental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from 
the  original  Barnes 

Write  for  Cataht  J 

and  Price  List.  PsT^r  III 


Enameled  Ranges 


Any  user  of  a  Summit  Enameled 
range  will  tell  you  what  great  satis¬ 
faction  they  give.  No  cracking,  no 
peeling — and  Summit  enamel  will  not 
discolor.  Easy  to  keep  clean  ;  a 
damp  cloth  takes  off  all  grease  and 
dust  instantly,  leaving  your  stove 
as  bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar. 
Made  in  four  colors — Turquoise  Blue. 
Brown.  Green  and  Black — and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  range  illustrated  is  the  Summit 
Syphon,  without  doubt  the  best  bak¬ 
ing  range  made.  The  Syphon  draws 
more  heat  into  the  oven,  where  heat 
is  wanted.  We  will  send  you  name 
of  nearest  dealer  upon  request. 


Illinois — Springfield.  Sept. 
New  Jersey — Trenton,  Sept 
Kansas — Hutchinson,  Sept. 

( >hio — Ooluiubus,  Aug.  28-S< 
Virginia — Richmond,  Oct.  2 


SEED  POTATOES 


CONTENTS 


Immatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  They 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  664 
bu.  Russet  and  443  bu,  Cobblers  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can  be  found.  Write 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxtoo,  Cortland  County,  N.Y. 
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Beef  Cattle  Clubs  in  Tennessee.... 

Feeding  Milk  to  Young  Colts . 

Direct  Distribution  of  Milk . 

An  Echo  of  Milk  Failure . 

Get  Rid  of  the  Poor  Cows . 

Cows  Poisoned  by  White  Hellebore 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

KT-r-TtW  Bench  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On- 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  nil  kinds, 
wit V  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Packages.  Egg  Cases  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments— Our  Specialty. 
LET  VS  QUOTE  YOU — Til  A  T'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301  -303  Johnson  Avenue,  Broolri, o.  N.  Y. 


A  Hen  Man’s  Struggle 


HORTICULTURE 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease  by  the  largest  nursery  growers 
in  New  York  State. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  anil  Kail  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plant*  that  will  hear  fruit  next  Summer.  RASPBERRY. 
6l.AfKIlF.HHY,  ilKWHKKUY.  GOOSE  HE  KKY,  CU1G 
RANT.  GRAPH  pistil* ;  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB 
roots ;  ROSES,  SHRUBS  for  Fall  planting, 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

for  Summer  snd  Fall  planting  t  DELPHINIUM.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  COLUMBINE,  FOX  (I  LOVE,  GA1LLAKDIA 
and  many  other*.  Cataluaur/rte. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


An  Asparagus  Patch  from  Seeds. . 

White  Fly  on  House  Plants . 

Injured  Strawberries  . 

To  Protect  from  Squash  Bugs.... 

Slow  Growth  of  Blue  Spruce . 

The  Troublesome  Grape  Rot . 

Cortland  Apple  in  Nova  Scotia..... 
Peony  Culture  . . . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day . . 

Pickled  Corn  . 

The  Rural  Patterns . 

Cooking  Wild  Meat... . 

Pionic  Time  . . 

Knitted  Bedspread  in  Shell  Design 
To  Take  Out  Stains . 


rFor  8V  years  we  have  been 
in  busiues*  here  In  DansvlUe  and  today  are  able 
to  ship  you  direct  better  trees  than  ever  before 
because  we  are  constantly  studying  to  improve 
our  Methods. 

We  recognize  our  restiOiisibillty  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we 
have  this  Fall  issued  u  novel  Catalog  that,  tells  the  things 
you  Ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  free 
copy.  No  order  1b  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle, 
personally. 

“Fall  Planting  Pays" 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  over  $7,50 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc.,  24  State  Street.  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 

RVrr  mj’oniibtc  :  look  up  our  ratine.  Danorillo  Pionotr  Nunonto 


TREES  &  PLANTS  thousand*  ot  Fruit  trees, 

■  r  I  O  Prlvet  hed<)nf  ,lc  djrect 

to  you  «t  lower  orices.  Large  assortment.  List  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Desk  129  Westminster.  Md. 


SE ED  \\  II  EAT,  Trumbull,  Gladden,  Poole, 
Goings  Kosen  Rye.  Timothy.  Alfalfu,  Rape. 
Samples.  SOAUFF'S  SEE1>  FARM, 
If.  F.  I>.  5,  New  CurllHle,  O. 
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Weak  Colony  of  Bees . 

Too  Many  Drones  in  Beehive . 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden . 

Staggering  Cow  . 

Grease  Heel  . 

Bees  Cluster  Outside  of  Hive . 

Poison  Ivy  Again . 

A  Mixed-up  Joint  Account . 

The  Curious  History  of  the  Cicada-killer 
Publisher's  Desk  . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  Free.  HASH,  BERRY 


The  Host  June  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 

.  Georgetown,  Del. 
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Profitable  Sawmiiiing”^ 


THE  MAILBAG 


White  Fly  on  House  Plants 

Regarding  white  fly  on  bouse  plants, 
half  fill  a  common  saucer  with  formalde¬ 
hyde  and  place  under  the  plants  ^  the  flies 
will  leave  them.  w.  R. 

Orange  <'o.,  N.  Y. 


Thin 


Eees  Cluster  Outside  Hive 

I  have  two  or  three  beehives  that  have 
delayed  swarming.  They  give  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  swarmin".  but  do  not  leave  hive, 
just  cluster  on  outside  of  hive  all  night 
and  most  of  day.  These  are  young  bees. 
The  old  part  continues  to  work  as  usual. 
Ilive  seems  to  he  too  full  of  bees  and 
honey  to  afford  room  for  all  of  them  at 
night,  but  owing  to  such  numbers  of  bees 
on  outside,  I  do  not  think  advisable  to 
try  to  take  honey  till  they  swarm.  AVhat 
can  I  do  to  remedy  this?  C.  P.  B. 

Farmville,  Va. 

Wheu  bees  cluster  outside  the  hive,  as 
described  by  C.  P.  I?.,  it  is  usually  be¬ 
cause  the  hive  is  too  warm,  and  needs 
ventilation.  If  one  notices  carefully,  the 
bees  next  the  entrance  are  fanning  their 
wings,  causing  circulation  of  the  air.  The 
hive  should  he  tipped  back,  making  a 
larger  entrance  or  raised  slightly  on 
blocks,  in  ordpr  to  give  proper  ventilation 
when  the  bees  will  return  to  the  comb. 

T.  H.  T. 


THE  Farquhar  Portable  Mill 
with  its  efficient  Double  Belt 
Feed  produces  fast,  accurate  saw¬ 
ing.  Convenient  for  sawyer  and 
economical.  Built  in  five  sizes, 
either  standard  or  Log  Beam 
Carriage. 

For  dependable  sawmill  power 
our  celebrated  Cornish  wood 
burner  and  the  Locomotive  Port¬ 
able  Rigs. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Gas 
Tractors,  a  complete  line  of  modern 
Threshers,  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  etc. 
New  illustrated  catalogs  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  mailed  on  request. 

Write  now  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  60030  York,  Pa. 


Save.  Time  When  Time  Counts / 


Do»»t  itop  your  mowing  to  go  for  a  new  knife.  Don’t  stop  to  rivet  up  a 
new  blade  in  place  of  a  broken  one.  Use  the 


It  haa  instantly  removable  blades. 

You  can  slip  each  one  out  in  a 
jiffy  after  you’ve  unlocked  it.  But 
nothing  can  shake  it  loose  after 
you’ve  locked  it  in  with  the  key¬ 
stone  wedge  —  itself  locked  in 
place.  Tests  have  proven  it. 

You  don’t  lose  a  moment  in  the 
field.  If  you  break  or  dull  a  blade 
you  can  replace  it  with  a  sharp 
blade  in  less  than  no  time.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  It’s  as  easy 
as  slipping  a  new  blade  in  a  safety 
razor. 

All  the  spares  you  need  are  a 


dozen  blades.  You  don’t  have  to 
tie  your  money  in  complete  spare 
bars.  And  you  carry  the  blades  in 
your  toolbox — always  at  hand. 

The  A-M-F  Bar  is  stronger  than 
old  type  bars.  It  is  built  on  the 
truss  principle  — like  a  railroad 
bridge.  *  It  won’t  break  and 
won’t  bend;  but  always  runs  . 
free  and  true. 

We  guarantee  it.  A 

Any  bar  or  head  which  breaks  ^ 
within  a  year  from  date  of  pur¬ 
chase  will  be  replaced  FREE.  ^ 
Rust-proofed  by  the  A-M-F 
Intraloy  Process,  -s 


Jiy  strawberries  this  year  gave  me  only 
about  one-fourth  crop.  The  hulls  turn 
brown  a  ml  dry  up.  and  the  berries  either 
ripeu  or  dry  up  (depending  on  the  size) 
without  growing  to  proper  size.  On  one- 
fourth  acre  I  had  only  350 
poor,  knotty  berries.  I 
I  right?  Is  there  any  preventive 


quarts  of 
I  call  it  blight.  Am 
e  or  cure 

„  H.  II.  T. 

Stepney,  Conn. 

The  strawberry  bed  described  by  II.  H. 
T.  must  be  in  close  proximity  to  a  good 
collection  of  weeds.  The  weeds  may 
even  be  in  the  strawberry  bed  itself.  My 
reason  for  saying  this  is  that  the  injury 
described  is  caused  by  tbe  tarnished  bug, 
a  pest  which  punctures  tbe  fruit,  making 
hard  spots,  especially  at  the  tip.  Small 
fruits  stop  growing  and  large  fruits  ap¬ 
pear  deformed.  This  insert  lives  among 
weeds,  especially  goldenrod.  wild  carrot 
and  wild  asters.  It  is  very  cosmopolitan, 
injuring  Dahlias,  peach  trees  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  plants.  Clean  culture  is  the 
only  control  measure  practical,  t.  n.  t. 


Think  of  this!  A-M-F  Blades  are  high  carbon  steel 

—  hard  to  damage.  They  hold  their 
edge  better,  and  you  can  take  them  out  of  the  bar  and 
grind  them  singly  —dear  down  to  the  heel.  It’s  the  only 
way  to  keep  mower  knife  cutting  clean. 

A-M-F  Sickle  Bars  are  made  for  all  the  modern  standard 
mowing  machines.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  fit  one  to 
your  machine. 

A*k  your  dealer  —  or  write  u *  ! 

SEE  THE  A-M-F  SICKLE  BAR  AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIRS 

American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co 

51 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Of  in i rues'!  ro  growers  and  siiiI’I’Irn  oi  i ruts 
AND  \  ton  ABUS  SI  \  VI\R.  SLNll  |  ok  sampi  e  copy 

A  D  Off  ESS 


To  Protect  from  Squash  Bugs 

I  find  ordinary  lime,  such  ns  i>  used  for 
fertilizer,  excellent  ns  a  defence  against 
bugs  of  every  kind  iu  squash,  melon  and 
cucumber  vines.  It  does  not  wash  off 
with  eAmry  light  shower,  as  does  the  poav- 
der  sold  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be 
dusted  over  the  plants,  and  especially  on 
the  stems  and  on  the  ground  about  them. 

G.  A.  T. 


DUNEDIN 


Electric  Light 
and  Power 

At  a  Price 
You  Can  Afford' 

$75.00  to  $139.00 

COMPLETE 


Slow  Growth  of  Blue  Spruce 

I  have  on  my  lawn  two  Colorado  blue 
spruces  that  have  been  there  for  several 
years.  They  start  out  in  the  Spring  all 
right,  and  make  2  or  3  in.  of  foliage,  then 
rest.  According  to  those  I  see  about  me 
l  hey  should  be  twice  the  size  they  are. 
Mould  you  suggest  something  I  can  do 
to  stimulate  their  growth,  and  Avhen? 

Roxborough,  Pa.  j.  u.  j. 

Spruce  trees  grow  very  slowly  when 
first  set  out.  The  three-year-old  spruce 
trees  we  receive  from  the  State  nurseries 
are  rarely  over  t*  iu.  high,  and  during  the 
first  fouT  years  growth  is  very  -low.  A 
Colorado  blue  spruce  IS  in,  high  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  four  or  five  years  old.  and  for 
the  first  few  years  after  transplanting 
you  cannot  expect  over  6  or  S  in.  growth 
per  year.  As  the  tree  gets  older  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  will  increase  rapidly.  If 
the  soil  is  too  dry  growth  may  be  ham¬ 
pered,  and  if  your  soil  is  light  I  would 
suggest  a  good  mulching  with  [eaves  and 
a  weekly  soaking  of  the  soil  with  water. 
Don’t  just  sprinkle  the  ground — soak  it 
thoroughly.  The  spruces  grow  slower  at 
the  start  than  almost  any  other  ever¬ 
green.  They  are  a  very  satisfactory 
tree.  T.  h.  t. 


If  You  Hive  An  Engine 

i 

4fX^j@#^RpmK%L  the  market  fur 

$7o.OO.  Any  si/.e 
Battery,  at  a  low 

tub  Iu'mok  cost . 

UTILIZE  WASTE  IMIWRII.  Throw  the  hell  from 
any  Engine  over  IS-1).  p.  and  EAICM  Hill  Ot.l'KA 

I-  IMI.NK  IN  I,  EOT  It  It-' A  1,1,  Y. 

Will  run  Pump,  Feed  Grinder.  Washing  Machine,  Vacuum. 
Sweeper.  Churn,  Electric  Iron  and  SO  to  50  Lights. 

OWEN  direct  connected  plunta,  4  battery  with 

Patented  rotary  alcove  valve.  Eneuiea— wadhera— cleaners. 
1  will  furniah.  FREE,  a  folder  giving  the  coat  of  installing 
and  operating.  Send  me  your  name,  A  Real  Opportunity 
for  Deal  era.  Write  for  Diacounta. 


er  to  father — to  son 


C,  L,  TEMPLAR 

Park  &  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


FOR.  three  generations  Stevens  has  built  shotguns  and  small 
bore  rifles  for  the  Am<  iran  sportsman.  For  three  generations  the 
accuracy  and  endurance  at  Stevensgunshave  remained  unsurpassed. 

You  can  buy  a  more  expensive  gun  cnan  a  Stevens;  but  you 
cannot  buy  better  shooting  qualities.  Shotgun  or  njle — a  Stevens 
firearm  is  accurate. 

When  a  Stevens  barrel  is  bored  or  drilled,  the  final  reaming 
cuts  away  less  than  one-half  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

For  rtfling  Stevens  uses  a  special  process,  slow  scraping  system 
removing  less  than  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  with 
each  pass  of  the  rifling  cutter.  A  slow  method — but  when  finished 
a  Stevens  barrel  is  accurate. 

When  you  buy  a  Stevens  you  are  buying  unexcelled  shooting 
qualities  and  you  are  paying  a  reasonable  price. 

Stevens  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  small  bore  rifles  and 
shotguns  of  every  description.  Ask  at  your  dealer's  or  write  for  the 
interesting  catalog  describing  in  detail  our  complete  line.  Address: 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

Department  K-.VtO.  Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 

Owned  j rd  operated  by  the  Savage  Arms  Corporation 
Executive  and  Export  Offices :  50  Church  Street,  New  York 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


'  —Si  »  '  Ifcoa 

R«o*’  ClDfttftr  M#»tfii  ^hlnjrlea,  V-Crimp 


4<R«o**  ClOfitw  Shforfea,  V-Crtmp.  Corru- 

pa  ted,  ,  Standing  Swim,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ing?.  Siding*,  WftlltKMijd,  Paints*  etc.,  direct  to  yo»j 
at  Rock ‘Bottom  Factory  Prirva.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  .  nd  1m* ting  hh!  infliction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  cuatomera  report  15  and 
20  yeara'gcrvicc.Uuiniatmi  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

_  Free  Roofing  Book 

«HpB>aaa4p| ‘/jjj'ifc  Get  our  wonderfully 
fjfMIffll;  K||  Lx-PiT  low  prices  and  free 

'jq.IiL-J  -  -7™  iiu  S-tB.  samples.  We  sell  direct 

H  ■  J  -7-7-  ;;;;  y-'O:  to  you  and  save  you  all 
3  1  '  '  SErg  in-between  dealer's 

a  «( _ aBCaySfllJt  prolUr  Ask  for  BoofcJ 


Poison  Ivy  Again 

This  is  what  our  family  doctor  told  us 
to  do  for  m,v  sister,  who  poisons  badly 
It  is  equally  good  f«*r  boo  stings,  snider 
bites,  etc.  Apply  common  household  am¬ 
monia  to  poisoned  part,  then  a  little  later 
alcohol;  checkerberry  or  any  extract  wi‘l 
do  for  alcohol:  but  late  years  we  just 
use  ammonia  and  not  the  alcohol.  It 
must  be  applied  before  the  skin  is  broken, 
or  it  will  burn.  Vinegar  or  strong  soap 
and  hot  water  will  also  kill  the  poison. 

New  Hampshire.  h.  a.  l. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Rendy-Madu 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Rook,  showing  styles, 

THE  COWAGDS  MFC.  CO. 
923  973  Pike  Si.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Want  to  Know 

Will  you  give  me  name  of  a  firm  where 
I  can  purchase  a  shoulder  yoke  (wooden) 
made  for  carrying  two  buckets  or  bas¬ 
kets?  I  never  happen  to  have  seen  one 
in  this  country,  hut  in  England  they  are 
very  generally  used.  H.  l.  n. 


Model  y  jo  —  Stevens  repeating  shotgun 
— Retail  Price,  including  tax,  $43.50 


■  1  S14KK*  IIOI.I.UI  AN  1IOI  U.  S£U  M  EN  DE  I'S 

f)V0niS  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  11  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  M  Eli.  t’O..  Kept  108,  Amsterdam.  Tii.Y. 
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The 

Mapes  Manures 

For  Fall  Crops 

! Basis — Bone  and  Guano 

No  Rock  or  Acid  Phosphate  Used 

Permanent  upbuilders  of.jhe  sod — not  stimulants 

ipiilllllllilllilililllililililililililililililitililllilililllililiiil^ 

NOTE — We  are  pleased  to  announce 

1  we  have  now  loading  for  us  on  the 

sailing  vessel  “  Winterhude,”  one  of  §j 

the  largest  cargoes  of  high  grade  j 

Peruvian  Guano  that  has  ever  been 
§  shipped.  .  1 

^;i,i  iimuii  i.ri.m  1  it  ii.ki  ii.ium  n  n  mm  n  i!iui  ith  m  h  i:i:m  md'iirmii  ium  iiti  . . . 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co. 

Hartford  Branch  143  Liberty  Street 

239  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

If 

. . . . . . mm . ■■ . . 

“Leap’s  Prolific”  Wheat 

Again  Out-yielding  Other  Varieties 

Crops  of  35  to  41  bushels  per  acre  have  been  threshed  this  year.  One 
14-acre  field  made  568  bu.  Another,  10-acres,  386  bu.  Eighteen 
acres  gave  692  bu.  In  former  seasons  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  as  high  as  554  bu.  were  grown  on  12 
acres — over  46  bu.  per  acre.  Every  year  since  1913  has 
seen  “Leap’s  Prolific”  leading  other  wheats.  It  has 
proven  a  reliable  variety — and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  profitable  results. 

“Leap's  Prolific”  is  classed  as  a  lmrd,  red  winter  wheat.  Grows 
a  beardless,  white-chaff  head.  Grain  is  of  good  size,  long,  and  of 
finest  milling  qualities.  Straw  is  tall  and  stiff.  It  is  early,  hardy, 
vigorous  and  PROLIFIC  indeed.  It  stands  rough  farming.  Re¬ 
sponds  with  big  yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertilization.  It 
does  not  shatter  easily.  Makes  broad  compact  heads  (see  cut) 
filled  with  grain  from  base  to  tip.  “Leap’s  Prolific’  is  a  great 
stooler.  1%  bu.  is  enough  to  sow  an  acre.  You  need  not  sow 
more  of  this  seed.  The  undersigned  has  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed  wheat,  of  perhaps  twenty 
varieties — all  of  merit— and  believes  “Leap’s  Prolific”  entitled 
to  first  place  as  a  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific  variety. 

Closely  Graded  Seed — Clean — Priced  Right 

Whs  harvested  iu  good  wcatliei  iwrfVctly  <lr,V — grab'  Is*  "'''11  Idled,  bright  color, 
striclh  sound  goriumutiou.  '<  is  free  from  cockle— rye — smut— gr&rlio — cheat—- 
and  other  inumritles.  Will  i».hb  most  eriHei.l  Inspection  uml  please  «.» .wheat 

grower.  S . .  is  now  nneked  In  good  cotton  bags-  rcajly  ftK  ImiUeafttte.  sUlpmitut. 

When  the  "LEAP'S  PROLIFIC’’  you  order  reaches  you— examine  H.  It  it  does  not 


PRICES :  iJ.’Vn.  *.Vo  are  free,  On  flve  or  more  bushels 

uav  the  frXht  to'  any  station  in'  Ohio— New  York— Pennsylvania—  Virginia 
-vFe. 7t  Vir^oif-^ryland-Now  Jorscy-m-Uware-Oonnoctiout  _  oaawaonu- 
setts.  Customers  not  in  above  freight-paid  territory  may  deduct  18c  Per  bu. 
from  above  prices,  then  we’ll  ship  charges  collect.  Send  cash  with  order.  Your 
check  will  do.  Order  today.  This  advertisement  appear;  only  once. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co...  Pa. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Practically  the  entire  Philadelphia 
fruit  and  vegetable  trade  is  now  being 
supplied  from  the  nearby  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  farms,  the  principal  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  lettuce  from  New  York  ami 
watermelons  from  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina.  Fruits  have  been  especially 
plentiful,  particularly  apples  and  peaches. 
The  apple  market,  was  practically  de¬ 
moralized  for  several  days,  there  being 
little  or  no  demand  for  most  of  the  stock, 
and  what  little  was  sold  generally  ranged 
*20  to  50  cents  per  %-bu.  basket.  Some 
of  the  Delaware  apples  in  bushel  hampers 
sold  up  to  $1  per  hamper.  New  Jersey 
white  peaches  ripened  up  with  a  rush  last 
week,  and  the  Philadelphia  market  was 
heavily  supplied,  the  peaches  ranging 
widely  in  quality  and  condition.  The 
ripening  of  the  yellow  varieties  of  peaches 
followed  closely  on  the  white,  and  fancy 
Elbertas  were  In  fair  demand  at  50  to  75c 
per  %-bu.  basket,  with  a  dollar  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  some  of  the  extra  fancy  fruit. 
The  early  variety  of  white  peaches  sold 
generally  15  to  30c,  while  Relies  sold  at 
30c  to  $1  for  good  quality  peaches.  The 
market  was  well  supplied  with  canta¬ 
loupes  of  all  grades,  there  being  a  good 
demand  for  the  better  qualities,  especially 
pink-meated  cantaloupes,  which  sold  gen¬ 
erally  at  from  20  to  50c  per  %-bu.  basket 
for  ordinary,  with  some  fancy  selling  up 
to  $1  per  basket.  A  few  pears  were  of¬ 
fered,  hut  the  market  proved  dull,  Bart¬ 
lett*  selling  on  Ihe  22d  of  August  at  $1 
to  $1.25  per  20-qt.  basket,  while  crab- 
apples  sold  around  $1  a  basket.  New 
York  lettuce  was  generally  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  the  light  offerings  of  good  stock  aver¬ 
aging  75c  to  $3.25  per  crate  of  two  dozen 
heads.  There  was  practically  no  demand 
for  cabbage,  and  peppers  were  in  such  an 
abundance  that  prices  ruled  very  low, 
10  to  15c  per  %-bu.  basket  being  a  com¬ 
mon  range  in  price.  Sweet  corn  had  a 
fair  demand,  but  much  of  the  stock 
showed  effects  of  insects.  Bonnsylvania 
corn  selling  chiefly  $1.50  per  100  ears 
downward,  uud  Jersey  corn  30  to  50c  per 
basket.  Lima  beans  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  selling  cm  August  22  _nt  30  to  60c 
for  ordinary,  and  00  to  75c  for  fancy 
stock.  New  Jersey  growers  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  827,000  bn.  in  their  crop 
of  sweet  potatoes  oven-  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  In  fact,  heavier  yields  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  all  sweet  potato-growing  States 
excepting  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  the  total  increase  for  the 
United  States  amounting  to  about  13.- 
000.000  bu.,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  esti¬ 
mate  for  August  1.  Tomatoes  were  in  fair 
demand,  but  the  market  was  rather  un¬ 
settled.  The  potato  market  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  dull  and  druggy,  although  a  better 
demand  was  reported  on  the  22d  and  23d. 
With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  are 
sold  mostly  to  chain  stores,  the  %-bu. 
basket  is  used  on  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
well  supplied  from  nearby  growers  who 
truck  them  iu  daily.  No.  1  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers  sold  for  the  week  ending  August  22 
from  35  to  50c  per  basket. 

EGGS 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  strictly 
fancy  eggs,  which  were  readily  absorbed 
by  the  trade,  but  medium  and  poorer 
graded  were  generally  dull  and  values  ir¬ 
regular.  Nearby  extra  firsts  sold  mostly 
at  28%e  a  dozen  during  the  week  ending 
August  22,  and  jobbing  sales  to  retailers 
for  candled  eggs  in  cartons  were  quoted 
at  33  to  31c  a  dozen. 

POULTRY 

The  market  on  live  fowl  was  about 
steady,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  offerings  grading  us  fancy  stock, 
which  bad  a  fair  sale.  Undergrades  were 
generally  slow,  and  the  market  on  such 
was  irregular.  Fancy  colored  live  fowl 
sold  2-1  to  20c  lb.,  and  small  sizes,  IS  to 
22c  lb.,  with  best  Spring  chickens  up  to 
33c  lb.  Dressed  poultry  was  in  moderate 
supply,  but  generally  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  Fresh- 
killed  fowls  were  quoted  up  to  29c  lb., 
and  nearby  broiling  chickens,  32  to  34c 
lb.,  with  Western  broilers  averaging  a 
cent  or  two  lower. 

II AY  AND  STRAW 

Old  buy  is  about  cleared  up,  and  new 
hay  is  increasing  in  supply.  The  demand 
has  been  fair.  No.  1  Timothy,  new,  $17 
to  $20  ton;  clover  mixed.  $15  to  $17  ton; 
No.  1  rye  straw,  $20.50  to  $21,  ami  No.  3 
oat  straw  at  $12  to  $32.50  pet  ton  were 
the  prevailing  quotations  for  the  week  on 
the  various  grades  of  hay  and  straw.  The 
total  hay  crop  for  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  110,300,000  tons  for  1922. 
Last  year’s  estimated  production  was  13,- 
500.000  tons  less,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States  Department 
Of  Agriculture  B.  W.  S. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

.  August  24,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  August  Class  1 
iluid  milk.  3  ptr  ce.it,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.09  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  uiul  ice  cream.  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb.. 

.3644 

(ft) 

.HI 

Good  to  choice.  . .  . 

..”,2 

(ft) 

.35 

Lower  grades  -  •  •  . 

.28 

(ft? 

.30 

City  made  . 

.27 

(ft) 

.29 

Dairy,  best 

.34% 

m 

.35% 

Common  to  good.. 

.27 

-  (ft) 

.33 

Racking  stor  k . 

'I'l 

<§ 

.20 

EGGS 

The  top  prices  on 

white 

eggs 

refer 

New  Jersey  Association  candled 

White,  choice  to  f’ey. 

.5(1 

(ft! 

.57 

Medium  to  good.. 

.45 

(ft) 

.53 

Mix’d  cols.,  n’by,  b'st 

.39 

i 

.40 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

(ft) 

.34 

Gathered,  best . 

.31 

.33 

Medium  to  good.. 

.20 

I 

.25 

DRESSED  ] 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.50 

m 

.55 

Common  to  good.. 

.35 

<ft) 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.35 

(ft) 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

,”>0 

(&) 

.33 

Fowls . 

.20 

(ft) 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(ft) 

.19 

Ducks  . 

.20 

m 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

s.oo 

(ft) 

10.00 

Bulls  . 

3.25 

(ft) 

4.50 

( lows  . 

1.25 

(ft) 

5.50 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  cwt. 

12. CM) 

(ft) 

14.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(ft> 

S.OO 

Hogs  . 

10.50 

(ft) 

11.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

(ft) 

0.00 

Lambs  . 

11.50 

(® 

15.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.05 

@ 

1  50 

Rears,  hbl . 

3.50 

@ 

0.50 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

1.00 

2.50 

Watermelons,  ear.  . . 

75.00 

(5)375.00 

Reaches,  Jersey,  crate 

1.00 

(ft! 

3.00 

Jersey,  10-qt.  bkt.. 

.40 

(ft! 

.05 

Huckleberries,  qt .  .  . 

.10 

@ 

.18 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.10 

(ft! 

.15 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.10 

(ft) 

.15 

Rluins,  4-qt.  bkt.... 

.15 

@ 

.35 

Grapes.  0-till  crate.. 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.60 

(ft) 

.75 

Carrots,  bu . 

.75 

fi 

1.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

3.00 

(ft! 

4  00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.50 

(ft> 

1  00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.25 

(ft’ 

2.25 

Unions,,  bu . 

1.00 

(ftj 

2.50 

Roppcrs.  bu . 

.35 

(ft) 

.75 

Radishes,  100  b  elies. 

1.50 

(ft 

2.00 

Spinach,  bn . 

.75 

(ft) 

1.25 

Squash,  bu . 

,75 

(ft> 

1  00 

String  beans,  bu.... 

1.00 

01 

2.00 

Tomatoes,  0-till  crate 

.50 

(ft) 

1.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1 .25 

(ft1 

1 .50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

2.00 

Lima  beans,  bu.... 

1 .00 

(ft) 

1 .25 

Reas,  bu . 

2.00 

@ 

4.50 

POTATOES 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl.. 

.75 

@ 

1.50 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

LOO 

(ft) 

1.75 

Long  Island,  bbl.... 

2.00 

(ft) 

2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.. 

2.50 

4.00 

Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  RUBRIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  22  to  25c; 
broilers,  lb.,  22  to  20c ;  fowls,  lb.,  23  to 
26c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 

$1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  rabbits, 
lb.,  35c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs,  40 
to  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb.,  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  elderberries, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  huckleberries,  crate.  $6 
t<>  $(5.50 ;  long  blackberries,  crate,  $7  to 
$7.75;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peaches, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pluius,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Italian  beans,  bu.,  $1.00;  beets,  doz. 
bum-lies,  40  to  50c;  beets,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50c  t>>  $1;  eggplant,  each, 
15  to  25c ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c ;  green 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  ro  $2;  garlic,  lb.,  15c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  doz..  50c;  Boston,  doz.  50 
to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c; 
dry,  per  1m. ,  $2  to  $2.50;  new  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  to  ,$1.25  r  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c;  romaine.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  30c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  per  doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  string 
beans,  bu..  .$1.50  ro  $1  75;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $4;  per  qt,,  45  to  18c;  turnips, 
doz.  hunches,  10  to  50c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2.50;  corn,  doz..  8  to  25c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$17 ;  No.  3,  $15 ;  Timothy,  ton,  $20 ; 
Straw,  ton,  $15  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Eggs,  2s  to  30e;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  50c;  per 
Iiil,  50c  to  $1  ;  peaches,  baskeL  40  to  70c; 
pears,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  75c;  plums, 
basket,  50  to  75e ;  Lawton  berries,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5;  elderberries,  basket,  50  to 
75c;  cantaloupe,  doz..  $3  to  $4;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  35  to  40c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  35c;  pick¬ 
ling,  peck.  40  to  50c;  beaus,  wax,  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  (Sc ;  green,  basket,  65  to 
70c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz..  30  to  40c ;  carrots,  dor. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  carrots,  14-tit.  bas¬ 
ket.  35  to  I0e;  celery,  do/,,  hunches,  60 
to  65c;  cucumbers,  doz.  40  to  50c;  green 
peppers,  basket,  50  to  00c;  lettuce,  doz. 
20  to  80c;  head.  10  to  50c;  lima  beans, 
lb.,  40  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  onions,  bu.,  $1,50  to  $1.75: 
green,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25e ;  piekles, 
dill,  per  100.  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.10;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  25  to 
35c;  seconds,  doz.  ears,  12  to  15c;  Sum- 
(t’ontinued  on  page  1008) 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  editor  is  right  in  regard  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Years  ago,  when  traveling 
and  lecturing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes,  I  found  that  in  the  lower 
section  of  York  Couuty,  next  to  Mary¬ 
land.  nearly  every  cornfield  was  green 
■with  this  clover,  but  not.  many  miles 
northward  there  seemed  to  he  a  distinct 
liue  where  Crimson  clover  stopped.  The 
country  became  more  elevated,  and  of 
course  colder.  1  have  had  a  very  long 
experience  with  this  clover.  More  than 
50  years  ago  some  one  sent  me  a  small 
paper  of  seed  labeled  "Italia  clover,  very 
pretty.”  I  made  a  dower  bed  of  it  in 
Southern  Delaware,  and  it  was  pretty. 
It  looked  too  much  like  the  clover  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  all  my  life,  except  in 
the  color  of  its  flowers,  to  he  limited  to 
the  flower  bed.  So  I  talked  Crimson 
clover,  and  the  Delaware,  farmers  took  it 
up  and  sowed  it  all  over  the  State.  In 
my  experience  its  chief  value  is  as  a  green 
manure  crop.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
make  good  hay  of  it  than  it  is  to  make 
good  clover  hay  from  Red  clover.  This 
is  largely  due  to  its  very  sappy  nature 
when  it  should  be  cut.  and  to  the  fact 
that  we  seldom  have  good  hay-making 
weather  when  it  has  to  be  saved.  I  see 
attempts  to  make  clover  of  it  all  around 
me  every  Spring,  and  have  never  seen 
any  really  good  hay  made,  certainly  not 
any  that  T  would  venture  to  feed  to  a 
horse.  I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  crop  we  have 
here  as  a  Winter  cover  and  a  manure 
for  corn. 

On  our  sandy  soil  here  corn  in  some 
seasons  fires  badly  in  the  leaves  below 
the  ears.  With  Crimson  clover  turned 
under,  or  even  the  stubble  and  roots,  corn 
never  fires.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
two-acre  lot  of  sandy  soil  right  across 
the  road  from  where  I  write  this  where 
a  young  man  made  a  fine  crop  of  cucum¬ 
bers  last  year,  and  turned  under  the 
vines  and  sowed  wheat  and  Crimson 
clover,  from  which  he  cut  a  fine  crop  of 
hay  this  Spring.  lie  turned  the  stubble 
under  and  planted  corn  without  any  fer¬ 
tilization.  That  corn  is  now  a  sight  for 
tired  eyes.  I  stood  in  it  when  it  was  higher 
than  my  head  and  had  not  tasseled,  and 
I  am  over  t!  ft.  tall.  That  la’nd  had  been 
three  years  in  corn  before  the  cucumbers 
were  planted.  The  first  of  those  three 
crops  was  made  after  turning  a  20-year 
sod  of  Blue  grass,  and  it  was  so  good 
that  he  kept  planting  it  in  corn.  The 
present  cultivator  says  the  soil  is  still 
full  of  Blue  grass  seed,  for  the  sod  stood 
for  20  years  or  more  seeding,  and  falling 
down  uncut  and  unpastured,  and  T  have 
no  doubt  that  if  let  stand  one  year  it 
would  run  back  to  Blue  grass.  The 
present  crop  is  as  heavy  a  promise  as 
the  first  one  after  the  god  was  turned. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  clover  stubble. 
The  manure  last  year  was  only  in  the 
hills  for  the  cukes.  With  a  green  cover 
crop  this  Winter  the  grower  expects  to 
go  hack  to  cucumbers  next  Spring. 

I  have  an  early-flowering  white  Chry¬ 
santhemum  which  always  makes  some 
flowers  in  August,  and  is  now  doing  so. 
It  is  not  of  the  pompons,  hut  the  large- 
flowered  species.  But  this  Summer  flow¬ 
ering  never  seems  to  interfere  with  i's 
making  a  full  Autumn  bloom.  Usually 
the  stray  Summer  blooms  on  the  'mums 
are  poor  little  things,  hut  I  suppose  that 
it  is  due  to  the  nightly  showers  and  more 
vigorous  growth  that  the  flowers  arc 
really  good,  for  plant  is  not  treated  any 
way  to  improve  the  size  of  the  bloom. 

The  past  Spring  T  went  hack  to  some 
old-fashioned  flowers,  such  as  hardy  pinks 
and  Seahiosa.  Both  of  these  are  still  in 
bloom,  and  the  Scahiosa.  wi*Ti  flowers 
like  the  double  English  daisies,  is  fine  for 
cutting,  because  of  its  long  straight 
stems,  and  the  flowers  make  an  array  of 
colors  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seed. 

The  asters  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth.  In  the  moist  tropical  weather 
some  are  nearly  waist  high,  and  are  now 
lust  beginning  to  open  the  heads  of 
bloom. 

With  peaches  at  50  cents  for  a  three- 
neck  basket  we  will  probably  have  more 
home-canned  peaches  than  for  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  April  frost  killed  them. 
Fine  selected  fruit  sells  for  eating  out 
of  hand  for  more  money.  Apples,  too. 
are  plentiful  on  the  market  and.  like  last 
Fall,  we  will  have  lots  of  apple  “sass" 
in  jars  for  the  Winter,  when  the  North¬ 
ern  apples  are  always  high  It  makes 
little  difference  with  our  retail  dealers  in 
fruit  what  the  npnle  crop  may  be.  The 
price  is  always  high,  no  matter  what  the 
Northern  grower  gets  for  his  fruit. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Truck  All  Through 


Built  entirely  of  truck  parts,  fast,  staunch  and  enduring,  the 
Model  K-16  One  Ton  GMC  truck  is  always  ready  to  travel. 

Every  unit  in  it  is  of  extra  size  and  is  designed  for  truck  use 
only.  That  is  why  it  lasts  indefinitely  under  the  hardest  usage. 

That  is  what  makes  it  a  “  Jim  Dandy”  for  the  farm.  It  has  the 
ruggedness,  the  power  and  the  simplicity  that  makes  it  deliver 
more  continuous  haulage  than  other  trucks  over  the  roughest 
roads  and  under  the  severest  hauling  conditions. 

This  GMC  has  a  number  of  exclusive  improvements  that  both 
increase  its  operating  efficiency  and  reduce  the  time  and  expense 
of  maintenance.  Such  features  as  Removable  Cylinder  Walls, 
Pressure  Lubrication,  Removable  Valve  Lifter  Assemblies  and 
Instantaneous  Governor  Action  help  to  produce  a  new  and  better 
kind  of  motor  truck  operation. 

It  has  radius  rods — recognized  as  essential  to  enduring  truck 
construction — which  take  the  driving  thrust  and  absolutely  keep 
the  brake  adjustment  fixed  whether  the  truck  is  loaded  or  empty. 
It  has  magneto  ignition,  recognized  as  the  simplest,  most 
reliable  type. 

It  has  both  pump  and  thermo-syphon  cooling.  It  has  electric 
lights  and  starting  equipment — separate  from  the  ignition  and 
wired  in  metal  conduits.  It  has  pressure  chassis  lubrication, 
demountable  rims,  cord  tires  and  every  other  refinement 
essential  to  a  high  grade,  dependable  motor  truck. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet  “Motor  Trucks  On  the  Farm.” 


A  “Jim-Dandy”  Truck 

Model  K-16  One  Ton 


1295 


CMC  Chassis  list  at  fac¬ 
tory  as  follows:  One  Ton, 
$12  9  5;  Two  Ton , 
$2375;  Three  and  One- 
half  Ton,  $3600;  Five 
Ton,  $3950;  tax  to 
be  added 


General  Motors  Truck  Company— Pont iac,  Mich 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dealers  and  Service  in  Most  Communities 


Big  Wheat  Crops 


Get  My  30-  l 
Day  Special  V< 
.  Fall  Demon-  ' 
stratioo  Offer 


Canada  is  the  world’s  greatest  produce! 
of  wheat — second  only  to  the  United 
States — yet  only  about  12 of  the  tillable 
area  has  been  worked.  Yields  of  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Oats  have  .-riven  as  high  as  100  bushels  per  acre, 
while  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  are  ordinary  yields; 
barley  and  rye  in  like  proportion.  Cattle  and 
horses  thrive  on  the  native  grasses  which  grow 
abundantly  and  cjrn  and  sunflower  culture  are 
highly  successful. 

Stock  Raising^  Dairying 
and  Mixed  Farming 

secure  for  the  industrious  settler  ample  returns 
for  his  energy.  Clearing  the  cost  ot  one’s  farm 
with  a  single  year's  crop  has  an  appeal,  and  has 
been  done  by  hundreds  of  Western  Canada  farm¬ 
ers.  Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  improvements). 
Perfect  climate,  attractive  social  conditions,  good 
neighbors,  churches,  schools,  telephones,  excel¬ 
lent  markets  and  shipping  facilities  make  life 
happy  as  well  as  prosperous. 

For  illustrated  literstor*.  maps,  description  ot  farm 
opportunities  in  Mnnitobn.  Saskatchewan.  Alberta  and 
Unttdll  Columbia,  reduced  r.llwjji  rul.s,  oUv,  III  lie  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorised  Agent,  Dept,  of 
Immigration  and  Colonization, 

Dominion  ot  Canada. 


'  if  Tells  about  the  “Armco"  (American 
-  Jf  Ingot)  Iron  Roofing— fireand  lightning 
proof.  RUST -RESISTING,  easy  to 
”  puc  on,  needs  r.o  painting  or  repairing, 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rooting.  Send  for 
booklet  J. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

_  Station  SI  Middletown,  Ohio 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher.  Terracer 
Book  andFrices  and  Road  Grader 

Frkx  I  CL  Day  Trial.  Cuts  new  ditches  or  cleans  ditches  down 
to  4  ft.  Builds  best  field  terraces,  dykes,  leveas.  Borsea  or 
tractor.  Worka  In  any  soil.  Great  money-savin*  story  for 
you  now.  Bo  not  takechsucea  oudosaof  crops.  Writs. 

Ovaitstdi a  Ditcher  8  6nt«i  C«„  1st  514  Owtsitor*.  Kjr. 


Weak  Colony  of  Cees 

I  have  a  hive  of  bees  which  have  not 
swarmed  for  three  years,  and  are  very 
slow  about  making  honey.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned.  solid-bottom  hive.  What  shall 
1  do  with  them?  What  prevents  them 
from  swarming  and  making  honey? 

Delhi.  X.  Y.  n.  V. 

Bees  should  he  kept  in  a  modern  hive 
with  movable  frames,  and  T  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  11.  V.  transfer  his  colony  to 
such  a  hive.  The  chances  are  that  some 
disease  is  keeping  the  vigor  of  his  colony 
flown  and  keeping  the  owner  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  suppl.i  of  honey.  Farmers'  bulle¬ 
tins  on  beekeeping  can  he  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C  ,  free  of  charge,  and  they 
are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  securing. 

t.  n.  t. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


IFften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i  t 
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Up  -State  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  1006.) 
rner  squash,  doz.,  35  to  40e;  tomatoes, 
14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  peek,  40  to  50c ; 
watercress,  doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c. 

Renns,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $x ;  white  marrow,  $7.50;  red 
and  white  kidney,  $8:  pea,  $7.50;  yellow- 
eye,  $8;  medium,  $7.50;  Imperials.  $0. 

Old  wheat,  bn.,  $1;  new  wheat,  95c; 
corn,  shelled,  hn.,  70  to  78c;  oats,  bu„ 
41c;  rye,  bn.,  80  to  S5c. 

Old  hay.  ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  Timothy, 
new,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts  lb.,  S  to  14c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25e;  rouud  steak,  lb- 
22  to  24e ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  80  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  18c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  18c;  pork  chops,  lb..  80c; 
pork  loin,  lb..  27c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  80  to 
85c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  85c;  veal  loaf,  lb.. 
35c;  rabbits,  lb..  25c;  dressed,  lb..  30c; 
six-weeks  pigs,  each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  2Se;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  lb.,  33c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  38c; 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
broilers,  lh.,  40c. 

Eggs,  35c,  white  and  brown;  ordinary. 
33c;  duck  eggs,  38c;  milk,  qt.,  9c;  butter¬ 
milk  and  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
75c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  43c; 
best  dairy,  prints,  13c;  cheese,  cream, 
31c:  skim.  47c;  cottage  cheese,  oc;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  40c. 

Long  blackberries,  qt.,  22c;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20e ;  red  raspberries,  qt..  32c ; 
black  raspberries,  qt..  18c;  Columbian, 
28c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.25;  currants,  qt., 
10<* ;  beets,  bunches,  5c ;  beans,  lb.,  8c ; 
celery,  bunch.  121/4c;  cabbage,  white,  lb., 
4c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  per 
100,  60c;  greens,  peck,  15c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  oc ;  Rost.on,  7c;  onions,  dry,  lb., 
8c;  green,  bunch,  5c;  potatoes,  new,  peck, 
30c;  peas,  2  qts.,  17c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5e; 
radishes,  bunch, 5c  ;  sweet;  corn,  ears,  2%c 
each;  spinach,  peck,  15c;  string  beans, 
qt„  6c;  rutabagas,  bunch,  7c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lit.,  0c;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  45c;  ice,  10  lbs.,  40c. 


UTILITY 

COUPE 


The  Lowest  Priced 

High  Grade  Closed  Car 


f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


This  is  the  car  for  the  country. 

No  new  model  Chevrolet  has  ever  met  with  such  quick  success  with 
farmers.  It  is  just  what  they  have  long  wanted — a  high-grade  closed 
car  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 

Like  every  other  Chevrolet  model  it  offers  unmatchable  VALUE. 

The  high-grade  Fisher  Body  is  practical  as  The  chassis  is  the  Superior  Chevrolet  with 

well  as  handsome.  The  extra  large,  heavy  that  celebrated  valve -in -head  motor,  which 

plate-glass  windows  afford  clear  vision  on  all  has  been  an  important  factor  in  giving  us 

four  sides.  first  place  in  sales  of  standard  equipped 

.  automobiles. 

The  mammoth  rear  compartment  with  locking 

cover  contains  14  cu.  ft.  of  space  for  luggage,  No  matter  whatcaryou  own  or  think  of  buying, 

packages,  produceand  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this  all-weather 

Utility  Coupe  and  COMPARE  IT  for 

The  upholstery  is  in  gray  whipcord  - — — -  value  and  low  mileage  costs. 

— wide,  comfortable,  well-sprung  seat  I  I  I  lay 

*,nd  back — easily  kept  clean.  Equip-  Farmers  know  car  value.  That  is 

Kent  includes  standard  three  speed  *jm>t  w  why  they  are  buying  this  model  by  the 

transmission,  vacuum  feed,  cord  tins.  F  I  S  H  E  R  thousands. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Applications  will  be  Considered 

of  Low  Prru.d  Fully  Equipped  Stations  Throughout  the  World  from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Ter- 

Automobiles  ritories  not  Adequately  Covered 


I  Know  What  Women  Want! 

fA  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 

COFFEE ! 

it  noolhes  the  nerves  and  helps  di- 
gestioli.  I  personally  select  and 
ta, I.  my  “OWN"  COFFEE.  It  is 
■lean  mill  perfect .  My  friends  say 
■  iB  the  best  they  ever  tasted. 
Start  the  day  ilg-ht  !  My  coffee  is 
good  for  you  ! 

Drink  All  You  Want  ! 

Send  only  tl.tHi  (cheek,  money  order  or  oobIi)  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  oaclc  instantly  if  it  does  not 
pleute  you.  All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kerosene  Engine 


Runs  On  tm  ur  /  Runs 

Kerosene— Distillate  \  f  Steadier 

Vc/V  Gasoline-Alcohol  Weighs  Less  TREE  S/I 

—  Built  for  Practical  Work  ls,ro“‘-E"'r“- 

My  New  Improved  Log  Saw  a  Big  Success.  Saw  logs  or  cut  down  h“  /  '  ' 

trees.  Make  Money.  Bix  demand  for  wood.  Everyman  cnnownaWlTTE  '#a5n 
Fast  Cutting  Dp*  and  Tree  Saw  on  this  offer.  Practical,  Easy  to  Move;.  Write  lor  Loa 
Better  built.  Opcrateson  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Hies  Lever  Control  of  Saw,  ami  Tree  Saw 
Arm  Swirisr.  Non-Spill  Water  Hopper,  Stool  Axles.  Use  engine  for  belt  Catalog  Today 
work withoutreinuvinicaawKearsor tukinRriic apart.  Doesnotmjuircan  __ 

expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE  Against  Defect.  — 

Quick  chance  from  Lo«r  to  Tree  Saw.  Sot  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  Mcnnds. 

liners  say—  Uentr  any  other.”— “Kuos  flue!"— E  ury  WITTE  complete,  ready  to  VWB|*JlliiP*''Tkf 
operate.  IMMEDIATE  shipment.  Wri*«  -ijick  on  this  offer. — Ed.  H.  Witte,  ^ yiA  The 

WITTF  FIMGIIMF  W0RK<\  1897  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pra 

mi  IE  EHHllUL.  mmna,  1897  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  \\/  Tro 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


GALVANIZED  ROOFING 


has  advanced  20<'  per  square,  Bat  on  orders 
received  before  Sept.  15,  we  will  ship  you 
No.  1— Galvanized  Roofinc  at  the  old  price. 

Hi,  Wt.  28  Wt. 

OauRp  Lbs,  Guuf/f  Lbs. 

2ks-inch  Corrugated  If 4,45  77  S4.HO  84 

lJ4-ineh  Corrugated..  4.55  77  4.70  84 

2 V-<Jrimp  and  Slis..  4.70  78  4.85  85 

3  "V-t'finip.  tilik Stix  4.80  79  4.95  86 

Self-Capping  Rolls...  4.85  81  5.00  88 

Freight  Paid— Quality  Gaaranleed 
Write  for  Prlceon  Fence  and  1’aiut 

CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  O.  ltox  34V  Mountlsville,  W.  Va, 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  -See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MAKING  T 1 1 K  DENTS  HELD — STICK  TO  THE 
(  HOPS — WEEVIL,  St'Af.K  AND  BEETLES 
BOOSTED  DEICES  CAREFUL  Sid. I  T  NT, 
NEEDED  FOR  THIS  TEAK’S  APPI.KS  AND 
POTATOES 

The  boll  weevil  has  spread  all  Over  lire 
main  cotton  region,  as  far  north  as  Ark¬ 
ansas  and  North  Carolina.  Some  growers 
write  as  though  they  were  expecting  to  he 
forced  out  of  the  crop.  By  no  means ! 
This  is  the  time  to  stick  to  the  cotton 
crop  and  learn  all  about  it.  A  new  pest 
is  a  benefit  to  those  who  lind  out  ho',  to 
control  it. 

When  tin1  potato  beetle  came  East, 
many  farmers  soon  tired  of  picking  Imgs 
and  smashing  eggs.  They  were  afraid  of 
poison.  They  didn’t  know  how  to  use  it. 
and  the  manufacturers  didn’t  know  how 
to  make  it.  Those  who  stuck  to  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  had  less  competition  and  made 
it  pay  better  than  ever. 

WINNERS  MEM.  PAID 

The  San  .lose  settle  seemed  to  have  a 
strangle  hold  oil  the  orchards  about  -0 
years  ago.  and  there  was  less  tree  plant¬ 
ing  for  a  while.  Those  who  kept  on  light¬ 
ing  the  pest  saved  their  orchards  and  im¬ 
proved  their  general  condition  h.v  the 
t routine;. . .  I’ripos  of  apples  have  aver¬ 
aged  higher  ever  since.  The  scale,  the 
< Jyps.v.  Browninil  and  Leopard  moths  at 
one  lime  threatened  the  Northeastern 
fruit  industry  as  it  seemed.  None  of 
these,  nor  all  together,  are  now  considered 
very  seriously  in  the  commercial  orchard. 
They  add  something  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  that  i<  about  all.  and  nobody 
feels  discouraged  if  he  lind  them  among 
Ins  trees.  It  is  the  unexpected  and  un- 
spraynble:  a  May  freeze  or  a  September 
gale,  for  instance,  that  causes  most  of  the 
real  trouble. 

As  for  the  cotton  pest,  some  growers 
have  beaten  it  with  spray :  therefore, 
others  cam  do  the  same.  A  first-rate 
grower  should  never  he  scared  out  of  the 
crop  he  knows  best.  One  immediate  re¬ 
sult  is  that  cotton  promises  to  sell  higher 
than  most  other  crops  this  season.  The 
weevil  has  done  more  actual  restricting 
than  all  of  the  associations  and  agitators 
put  together. 

SET .1.1  NC.  THE  BIO  CHOPS 

How  about  the  lug.  unrestricted  crops 
of  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  and 
fruit?  They  will  hardly  sell  themselves 
this  season.  Probably  it  will  pay  best  to 
sell  curly,  even  if  the  price  looks  low. 
The  poorer  grades  should  be  pushed  into 
nearby  markets.  Do  not  risk  paying  long 
distance  freight  on  anything  but  the  best. 
Probably  the  local  traders  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  afraid  to  buy.  In  such 
cases,  the  holder  will  have  to  ship  on 
commission,  which  is  always  risky  during 
a  big  crop  season,  yet  always  worth  try¬ 
ing  fop  the  grower  who  studies  market 
reports  enough  to  know  when  and  where 
to  ship. 

The  export  trade  may  help  the  apple 
grower.  By  shipping  Winter  kinds,  extra 
early,  he  sometimes  hits  a  good  Septem¬ 
ber  market  in  England.  Bate  storage  is 
also  hopeful,  because  the  supply  of 
earliest  fruit  suitable  for  long  storage 
does  not  seem  relatively  as  large  as  (lie 
early  crop.  The  Fall  varieties  will  crowd 
the  markets  for  some  months,  together 
with  the  main  crop  wind-falls  and  a  large 
supply  of  pears  and  peaches,  but  if  the 
Baldwin  crop  turns  out  to  be  only  mod¬ 
erate.  as  reported,  the  mid-Winter  and 
Spring  market  may  show  much  improve¬ 
ment.  Fall  varieties  are  selling  at  rate  to 
$1.50  per  bushel,  and  $2  to  $4  per  barrel 
in  the  cities. 

WEST  MEETS  EAST 

Tt  looks  like  a  hard  market  season  for 
Western  boxed  apples.  They  have  about 
as  many  of  them  as  last  season,  and 
nearly  three  times  ns  many  Eastern  ap- 
p'es  in  competition.  This  is  the  first  sea¬ 
son  when  there  has  been  a  largo  crop  in 
both  sections. 

With  potatoes,  the  greatest  chance  of  a 
rise  in  price  is  the  possibility  of  extensive 
rot  in  the  East  on  account  of  the  moist 
weather.  There  is  surely  little  market 
promise  in  the  present  crop  figures,  these 
being  over  one-fourth  greater  than  those 
of  last  season. 

Field  beans  have  been  greatly  injured 
bv  wet.  weather  in  the  East,  and  the  de-  j 
struetive  Mexican  beetles  in  the  South- 
Most.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Northern 
crops  which  promises  to  command  good 
prices  for  choice  bright  stock. 

The  commercial  onion  and  cabbage 
cups  have  about  held  their  own  in  con¬ 
dition  during  the  past  month.  They  both 
exceed  last  year's  acreage  and  arc  far 
ahead  of  last  year’s  condition.  Celery 
crop  in  New  York  and  Michigan  is  !t(t  to 
02  per  cent  in  condition.  In  fact  till  the 
important  truck  crops  are  promising  a 
good  yield.  G.  R.  F. 


At  first  we  were  selling  potatoes  at 
$1.75  and  $2  Prices  lowered  about  25c 
a  week  until  we  arc  getting  $1.  with  the 
prospects  of  75c.  The  late  fields,  (hat  is. 
planted  iu  June,  are  not  a  full  stand. 
Most  farmers  planted  in  May  mid  are 
digging  them  now.  They  seem  to  have 
;m  idea  that  August  is  the  best  lime  to 
dispose  of  their  crop.  The  question  that 
bothers  me  most  is  this:  This  New  York 
gmie  mostly  to  parlies?  Really,  the  Juue- 
nl anted  fields  are  scarce  in  our  locality. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  a  local  condition.  The 
Sou t been  potatoes  that  should  have  found 
a  market  in  this  State  until  September 
have  come  against  this  competition. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y.  E.  u.  r. 


The 

BATTERY  METER 

Insures  a 
Properly  Charged 
Battery 

One  of  the  important  factors  which  insure 
the  economical  operation  of  the  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant  is  the  ease  and  sure¬ 
ness  with  which  the  battery  is  properly 
charged. 

Anyone  on  the  farm  can  determine  the 
exact  number  of  hours  the  plant  must  oper¬ 
ate  to  completely  charge  the  battery  by 
simply  inserting  a  hydrometer  into  one  of 
the  cells.  From  the  reading  thus  obtained 
the  dial  of  the  battery  meter,  a  simple 
regulating  device  built  into  the  plant  itself, 
is  set  to  indicate  the  number  of  hours  the 
plant  must  run.  When  battery  is  charged 


the  battery  meter  automatically  grounds 
the  spark  and  stops  the  Plant. 

The  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant 
is  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  control.  And 
when  you  consider  that  it  has  a  third  quali¬ 
fication,  that  of  being  easy  to  own,  you  will 
recognizeitas  the  Light  and  Power  Plant  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  You  will  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Send  in  the  coupon  below. 


Exclusive  sa/es  privileges  are  still  available  to  reputable  men 
in  rural  districts  where  we  are  not  already  represented. 


estinghouse 


Light 

and 

Power 
Plant 
Easy  to 
Operate 


il 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name . 

P  O.  Address . R.N.Y.-21 


NEEDHAM  CROWN 

crain  drills  issv:,'r.S'te 

Dresses.  Vi  rite  for  catalog  and  prices. 


CROWN  MFC.  CO..  Bex  1 12.  PHELPS.  N.  Y. 


you  Can  Make. 
Money  Milling  Flour- 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  roost  dignified  busi¬ 
nesses  you  ciro  get  in. 
or  put  your  boy  in  now¬ 
adays.  is  flour  milting. 
On  a  comparatively 
email  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  Midget " 
Marvel  Hill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
start, 

*‘Midget*’  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  Wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  The  first  tight  months  I  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  SSKX1,"  says  A.  H.  Ling.  Jet- 
more.  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midget" 
Marvel  average  right  around  fiO  per  day,"  Chaa. 
M.  MeKmney,  Cooper,  Te\  :  "Wa,  StiwO  in  debt 
when  l  bought  my  £5  born!  “Midget,"  and  tho 
little  mill  nulled  me  glean  out  of  the  hole  long 
before  1  bought  my  irt  barrel  mill  from  you," 
says  M.  A  Kanina.  Oxford.  Midi. 

Capacities:  li.  2>,  60  and  lot)  barrels  of  ns  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  five  book,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,"  trial  otter,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

2215-2221  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS1 

Coast  and  n  l  eu..*.  Catalog  sturivs  limp.  mil}  describes 
nmnoy -making  rxrnis  tlmiout  entire  slate,  many  wall 
stock,  tools  ci ops  i  prices,  SI. (MMi  up ;  terms  arranged. 
KKKK  copy.  Write  lodav  \K«  JHIMIV  Friril  tffFMT. 
30.1IIN  *  E.  Trust  Bl*t  .  Phllnle1pl.ii.  Pi  .  ISt  RB  Netsiu  Si  N.  T  C. 


and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $  1 00 — $500 — $  1 , 000 . 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5,V5.  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $ 110.000 


CORN 


mVESTEl  ^ndpitcaonh^ 

•ml  bona  cut*  and  *hock*  «uuaI  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25  with 
fodder  tieintf  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FRhE  showing 

picture  oi  Harvasux.  PROCESS  HARVESTER  CO-Salin*.  K mn—m 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pflCT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  Wvlw  I 
any  wagon  good  aa  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Ufcww 
E  U  D|0r  Reduced  prices  Catalog  fra*. 
CIT!  Tint  Mfg.Co..  Box  296  Quincy. III. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

Testers 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

f  This  attractive  234-page  book  hassome  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


LAWYER  AND  FARMER 

Waiting  for  a  train  in  a  New  England 
city,  I  .lobbed  about  for  lessons  in  human 
nature.  Some  may  look  for  evidence  of 
business  or  of  play,  but  human  nature  is, 
after  all,  the  human  link  which  binds  us 
together  in  this  country.  It  is  the  one 
thing  which  cannot  be  analyzed,  bought 
and  sold  or  Inst  or  exchanged.  A  pleas¬ 
ant-faced  Italian  had  a  boot-blacking 
stand  near  the  railroad  station,  and  his 
young  boy  was  helping  him.  I  have  never 
known  why  so  many  people  regard  boot¬ 
blacking  as  a  degrading  or  humiliating 
business.  As  society  is  now  made  tip, 
and  as  business  is  now  conducted,  a  pol¬ 
ished  shoe  is  as  necessary  as  a  clean  shave 
or  a  clean  collar.  There  are  plenty  of 
cases  where  a  man  would  surely  lose  the 
business  he  went  after  if  he  appeared  with 
muddy  or  unclean  shoes.  Thus  in  the 
city  bootblacking  seems  just  as  honorable 
as  the  business  of  the  barber  or  the  fash¬ 
ionable  tailor.  I  do  not  see  why  the  man 
who  polishes  the  outside  of  the  shoe  is  not 
as  much  of  an  artist  as  the  “chiropodist” 
who  pares  the  corns  and  cuts  the  nails 
which  the  shoe  covers.  As  for  profits.  I 
am  told  of  a  bootblack  with  five  assist¬ 
ants.  who  during  the  war  bought  half  a 
dozen  silk  shirts  at  $8  each,  cut  off  the 
sleeves  at  the  elbows  and  bad  "the  bunch” 
wear  them  while  at  work. 

But  there  was  nothin**  of  silk  about 
the  bootblack  who  gave  ino  a  lesson  in 
human  nature,  except  his  smile.  lie 
made  every  customer  feel  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  sit  in  his  chair.  There  came 
a  big  colored  man  as  black  as  a  stovepipe, 
with  feet  so  large  that  they  required  a 
double  dose  of  blacking.  He  paid  for  the 
service  in  good  American  money,  and 
gave  the  boy  a  tip  besides.  There  are  a 
good  many  white  men  who  might  be 
driven,  through  necessity,  into  a  frame  of 
mind  which  would  enable  them  to  black 
boots  for  a  temporary  living,  but  their 
pride  would  revolt  at  the  thought  of  ren¬ 
dering  such  service  to  a  black  man.  My 
Italian  friend  did  not  feel  that  way. 
When  I  asked  him  about  it,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders — you  know  bow  such  men 
can  make  their  shoulders  more  eloquent 
than  their  tongues. 

“I  care  not  da  color  of  a  man.  so  he 
paya  da  price.  All  men  what  wear  boots 
and  shoes — my  job  to  shina  him.  Da 
money  have  same  color  from  any  hand. 
I  shina  shoe  today  and  sava  da  money. 
Bime  by  I  have  da  shoes  shine  by  him. 
Many  man  sit  in  my  chair  and  throw 
away  da  money.  Ilis  boy  will  shine  da 
shoe" for  my  boy  maybe  some  day.” 

“Well,  will  your  boy  follow  your  job?” 

“No.  My  bigga  boy  be  maka  da  law¬ 
yer.  some  day.  He  gotta  da  head — he 
speak,  be  argue,  he  think.  I  make  money 
by  da  shine,  and  bimeby  I  send  da  boy  to 
Yale,  or  maybe  Harvard,  as  he  tells  me." 

“Then  you  will  keep  right  on  working 
here?” 

"No.  I  sell  out  m.v  place  here  and  wc 
all  go  with  him.  I  shina  da  shoe  in  New 
Haven,  or  Boston,  or  where  he  go.  We 
keep  him  by  home.  I  study  with  him.” 

“Go  to  school?” 

“No.  1  keepa  da  job,  but  when  night 
come  I  read  and  talk  with  da  boy  over 
his  lessons.  You  know  why  I  wanta  da 
boy  to  be  lawyer?  Because  I  see  many 
man  study  da  law  and  get  wise  who  work 
away  from  da  poor  and  sella  da  brains 
and  wisdom  to  ^  reecb  man.  Du  law  he 
should  be  by  da  poor,  and  so  I  study 
along  with  my  boy  and  keepa  him — what 
you  say — da  foot  on  da  ground,  lie  huva 
da  brains,  and  da  brushes  dey  gif  him  da 
chance.  I  keep  close  to  him.  so  he  never 
forget  wlmt  make  him  da  education!” 

It  was  a  curious  thought  to  me,  and  I 
could  imagine  the  future  when  the  bright 
boy  at  Yale  or  Harvard  reflected  that  his 
father  was  still  blacking  shoes  in  order  to 
put  the  polish  on  his  education.  Will  the 
man  be  able  to  hold  his  boy?  Will  this 
simple,  earnest  man.  with  his  dream  of 
the  power  of  education,  be  able  to  so  in¬ 
fluence  his  boy  as  to  keep  “da  foot  on  da 
ground”?  Will  the  boy  become  ashamed 
of  father?  Will  lie  not,  ns  too  many  have 
done,  sell  his  brains  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  and  forget  “da  poor”?  It  is  a  great 
thought,  and  one  that  may  well  enter  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  men  in  moderate 
circumstances  whose  boys  are  going  back 
to  college  this  month.  In  too  many 
cases.  I  fear,  “the  old  man”  no  longer  in¬ 
fluences  his  boy. 

lres,  in  his  crude  way  this  bootblack 
father  expressed  a  great  thought.  If  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  hold  that  boy  to  hum¬ 
ble  things,  and  make  him  realize  the  glory 
of  service  and  what  he  owes  to  his  fellow 
man  as  a  return  for  what  America  has 
done  for  him,  the  bootblack  will  brighten 
a  little  spot  on  the  shield  of  Columbia 
which  will  shine  like  the  honest  polish  he 
has  put  on  many  a  shoe.  In  a  public 
square  of  New  York  there  stands  a  great 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  am  told 
that  each  day  little  bootblacks  of  foreign 
birth  climb  up  and  polish  the  feet  of  that 
metal  statue.  They  try  to  express  through 
the  work  of  their  hands  something  of 
what  they  feel  toward  the  great  Lib¬ 
erator.  As  I  listened  to  my  friend  I 
thought  of  R.  H.  Dana,  who  learned  the 
hard  life  of  a  sailor  through  “Two  Years 


Before  the  Mast,”  and  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  fought  for  the  rights  of  seamen 
until  he  changed  laws  in  their  favor.  He 
remembered  "da  poor.” 

“But  what  about  making  your  boy  a 
farmer?”  1  asked. 

“All!  My  leetle  hoy,  he  tnaka  da  farm. 
My  fader  and  all  back  behind  him  maka 
da  farm  and  da  garden.  It  in  da  blood  of 
my  leNle  boy — he  see  through  bis  eyes  da 
fine  flowers  and  da  fruits,  and  what  you 
call  da  beauty  of  da  country,  lie  now 
raise  da  rose  and  da  tomato  in  da  back¬ 
yard.  He  maka  da  farm!” 

“How  will  you  do  it?” 

“Well,  we  all  *sava  da  money — me.  my 
bigga  boy,  da  wife — all  sava  money.  Bime 
by  we  tiud  da  piece  of  laud  what  suit  us. 
We  buy  it  and  when  da  leetle  boy  lie 
ready  he  go  and  maka  da  farm.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ready?” 

“Well  da  leetle  boy  lie  must  be  beeg 
and  strong  enough  and  he  must  have 
some  of  da  education,  too.  I  send  him 
to  da  school  where  they  learn  how  to 
maka  da  certified  milk  and  all  things 
good.  Dey  maka  da  certified  boy—  is  it 
not  so?  If  da  bigga  boy  have  da  law 
education,  da  leetle  boy.  if  lie  maka  da 
farmer,  must  huva  da  education,  too.  If 
(la  farmer  have  it  not  he  fall  behind.  Da 
bigga  boy  and  da  leetle  boy  hnva  (la  fair 
chance — so  da  fanner  he  be  just,  so  much 
a  man  as  da  lawyer !” 

“And  you?” 

“Oh.  I  keepa  da  job  till  da  leetle  boy 
maka  da  farm.  Den  da  wife  and  I  we 
go  live  with  him.  Da  bigga  boy  and  all 
da  rest,  dev  have  what  you  call  head¬ 
quarters  dere.  I  keepa  m.v  money.  I 
fliula  fault,  as  you  say.  I  maka  da  part¬ 
ner  boss.  My  wife  and  me  we  live 
many  happy  years  on  dat  farm  which  my 
leetle  hoy  make.  We  watch  da  bigga  boy 
grow  up  in  da  law.  working  for  da  poor, 
and  we  all  thank  da  good  God  what 
brings  us  to  America  and  giva  da  chance! 
What?  You  huva  da  oil  shine?  All  right! 
Niea  day !” 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a 
fat  woman  who  climbed  into  the  high 
chair,  with  many  a  wheeze  and  puff.  She 
did  not  know  it.  but  she  was  helping  to 
bring  “da  farm”  a  little  nearer. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Will  America  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  “da  bigga  boy”  and 
his  “leetle”  brother?  It  would  seem  to 


me  that  such  people  are  likely  to  own  the 
country  In  the  future  unless  more  of  our 
purebred  Americans  renew  some  of  the 
spirit,  and  vision  of  this  Italian  boot¬ 
black,  For,  as  I  see  it.  this  man  is  only 
reviving  the  spirit  and  vision  ami  energy 
which  sent  our  ancestors  oil'  into  (lie  wil¬ 
derness  to  make  homes  and  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Republic.  The  Italian  has 
merely  adapted  this  old  land  hunger  to 
modern  days.  You  may  consider  your 
future  bright  and  fair,  but  can  you  imag¬ 
ine  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the 
mental  picture  of  the  future  which  this 
humble  man  brightens  with  every  shoe  he 
polishes?  „ 

I  have  just  been  reading  “Babbitt, 
by  the  author  of  “Main  Street.”  The 
last-named  book  was  really  a  series  of 
photographs  of  life  in  a  small  town.  In 
“Babbitt”  tlm  author  pictures  certain 
phases  of  lift1  in  a  city  of  MoO.OOO  people. 
If  this  is  also  a  collection  of  real  pho¬ 
tographs.  Americans  may  well  lie  thank¬ 
ful  that  there  are  men  as  simple  and  true 
as  my  Italian  friend  left  in  the  country. 
Can  there  be  any  finer  vision  or  patriotic 
hope  than  that'  of  the  immigrant  who 
longs  to  give  to  the  future  of  America  a 
voung  Rienzi  and  a  new*  Agricola? 

H.  W.  C. 


A  Mixed-up  Joint  Account 

Will  you  advise  roe  what  the  New*  York 
State  laws  are  in  this  case?  A  man  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow*  with  one  child  six  years 
old.  Thev  bought  a  farm  and  are  living 
on  the  place.  They  each  (husband  and 
wife)  contributed  a  share  to  partly  pay 
cash  for  the  place,  from  the  money  each 
had  before  marriage,  and  now  hold  a 
joint  deed  of  the  place  with  a  mortgage 
of  $2,000  remaining.  After  a  few*  years 
had  passed,  the  husband  bought  said  mort¬ 
gage  with  his  own  money,  which  he  saved 
before  marrying,  as  his  personal  interest 
in  the  place,  and  has  it  properly  recorded 
in  the  county  clerk’s  office.  They  also 
have  a  joint  bank  account,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  lias  a  Liberty  bond,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  with  his  own  money.  lie  also 
bought  a  second  mortgage  that  was  on  the 
place,  with  bis  own  money  after  one  year 
from  the  time  they  made  the  joint  deed, 
but  has  not  this  second  mortgage  recorded 
in  county  clerk's  office.  In  case  the  hus¬ 
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band  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  how  is 
the  real  and  personal  property  appor¬ 
tioned  or  divided?  What  portion  legally 
falls  to  the  child?  Also,  in  case  the  hus¬ 
band  leaves  a  legal  will,  what  portion  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  can  he 
will  to  whom  lie  pleases,  and  what  portion 
does  the  law  allow  to  I  lie  widow  and 
child?  There  are  no  other  children.  Also, 
is  the  mortgagee,  husband,  entitled  to  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgages,  same  as  any 
other  person  holding  a  mortgage  on  farm 
property?  How  if  wife  dies  first? 

II.  c.  S. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  people  try  to  avoid  making  a  will 
when  a  will  properly  made  during  life¬ 
time  will  speak  for  ages  to  come  the 
wishes  of  the  testator  expressed  during 
bis  life. 

In  your  ease  you  can  dispose  of  any 
real  property  or  personal  property  that 
you  may  have  exactly  as  you  desire,  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  cannot  cut  off  the  widow’s 
dower  interest  in  any  real  property  you 
might  have.  You  evidently  have  a  deed 
which,  upon  the  death  of  either,  will  pass 
all  of  the  legal  title  to  the  survivor.  Yon 
have  attempted  to  retain  an  equitable  in¬ 
terest.  hut  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Ordinarily  where  the 
owner  of  the  legal  title  acquires  the  equit¬ 
able  title  (a  mortgage),  the  equitable  title 
merges  into  the  legal  title.  There  are 
eases  when  the  courts  have  held  that  a 
legal  title  may  he  maintained  separate 
from  the  equitable  title  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  additional  protection  to 
the  holder  of  the  legal  title,  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  if  yours  is  a  case  where 
that  distinction  will  be  made. 

The  survivor  would  take  the  whole  of 
the  bank  account  at  the  death  of  the 
other.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  you 
from  disposing  of  all  your  property  by 
will  without  providing  for  your  wife’s 
child.  If  you  have  registered  Liberty 
bonds,  it.  will  be  necessary  at  yonr  death 
to  take  nut  letters  of  administration,  if 
you  do  not  leave  a  will. 

Our  advice  tn  you  is  that  you  and  your 
wife  each  make  a  will  disposing  of  your 
property  as  you  see  fit.  Then  discharge 
the  mortgages  for  which  you  hold  assign¬ 
ments  and  leave  your  title  in  a  marketable 
condition.  N.  T. 


Light  in  weight  but  sturdy  in  build  — 
economical  of  gasoline,  tires,  and  oil — rugged 
and  reliable  in  all  the  service  of  the  farm. 

Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear;  disc  steel  wheels,  demountable  £t  rim  and  at 
hub;  dtum  type  lamps;  Alemite  lubrication;  motor  driven  electric  horn  ;  unusually 
long  springs;  deep,  wide,  roomy  seats  ;  real  leather  upholster)-  in  open  cars,  broad¬ 
cloth  In  closed  cars;  open  car  side-curtains  open  with  doors;  clutch  and  brake 
action,  steering  and  gear  shifting,  remarkably  easy  ;  new  type  water-tight  windshield. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 

^he  Good 

MAXWELL 
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The  Troublesome  Grape  Rot 

I  enclose  specimens  of  grapes.  Al¬ 
though  vines  are  yearly  growing  a  fine 
crop,  they  all  go  wrong  when  half  ma¬ 
tured!  R.  S. 

New  York. 

The  specimen  grape  berries  submitted 
are  affected  with  black  rot.  It  D  alto¬ 
gether  too  late  this  season  to  check  this 
disease,  as  treatment  must  be  made  early. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the 
4-4-50  formula,  that  is,  4  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate.  4  lbs.  of  lime  in  50  gals,  of 
water,  is  effective  in  holding  the  disease 
to  a  minimum.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  when  the  new  growth  has 
put  out  2  or  3  in.;  a  second  spraying 
should  be  made  a  few  days  previous  to 
blooming,  a  third  when  the  berries  are 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  a  fourth  two 
or  three  weeks  later.  Sometimes  a  fifth 
may  be  necessary.  But  when  the  early 
treatments  have  been  timely  and  thor¬ 
ough.  the  latter  is  not  usually  required. 

f.  E.  G. 


Cortland  Apple  in  Nova  Scotia 

W'e  have  this  variety  here,  received 
from  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  has  not  borne  yet.  since  we 
have  only  had  it  one  season.  At  Truro. 
N.  S„  which  is  outside  the  fruit  section. 
Baldwin  is  too  tender  to  survive  the 
Winters,  at  least  when  root-grafted.  So 
are  King  and  (Jravenstein.  McIntosh  is 
quite  hardy,  and  when  properly  sprayed 
is  a  satisfactory  variety  here  for  its  sea¬ 
son.  We  hope  that  Cortland  may  prove 
as  hardy  as  .McIntosh  and  he  a  better 
keeper. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  your  diagnosis 
of  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  for  New  York 
State  holds  true  also  for  the  fruit  district 
of  Nova  Scotia  In  the  most  favored 
parts  of  our  fruit  district  Baldwin  is 
still  satisfactory  on  account  rtf  its  good 
handling  and  keeping  qualities.  It  brings 
good  prices,  but  in  parts  of  the  fruit  dis¬ 
trict  that  are  not  so  favorable  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  black  heart,  to  winter-kill,  to 
be  short  lived  and  not  to  hear  as  well  as 
some  other  varieties,  like  Spy. 

P.  ,T.  SIIAW. 

Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. 


Peony  Culture 

Tell  me  how  to  grow  peonies  commer¬ 
cially.  it.  E.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Peonies  require  deep,  rich  but  well- 
drained  soil.  While  these  plants  like  soil 
that  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  a  stiff  clay  is 
not  considered  desirable.  A  location  that 
is  likely  to  be  overflowed  in  Winter  is  not 
safe.  Fresh,  rank  manure  is  dangerous. 
Good  corn  land,  prepared  a  year  ahead, 
is  line  for  peonies.  For  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  set  in  lows  3  ft.  apart,  plants  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows.  Set  the  crowns  2  to 
5  in  below  I  be  surface,  firming  the  soil 
well  around  the  roots.  Karlv  September 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  peonies,  though 
the  work  may  be  done  up  to  October  15. 
Cover  the  surface  with  a  mulch  in  Fall. 
An  open,  sunny  location  is  desirable, 
though  peonies  often  do  well  in  partial 
shade.  The  plants  may  be  lifted  and  di¬ 
vided  every  second  year.  Your  inquiry 
does  not  state  whether  you  wish  to  mar¬ 
ket  plants  or  flowers.  For  commercial 
use.  the  following  are  in  high  favor: 
Madame  de  Yerneville,  oarlv  white:  Ava¬ 
lanche.  midscnsoti.  white:  IVl’eatissima, 
earl.'  pale  pink  ;  Albert  Crousse,  midsea- 
son,  pale  pink  :  Monsieur  Jules  Flic,  early, 
deep  pink;  Livingstone,  late,  deep  pink; 
Felix  Crousse.  m  bison  soil,  red.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  fine  softs  for  home  planting: 
Festivu  Maxima,  early,  white;  Madame 
Crousse,  uiidseason.  while:  Eugenie  Ver- 
dicr.  early,  pale  pink:  Modesto  Guerin, 
early,  deep  pink;  Felix  Crousse.  midsea¬ 
son.  red;  Grandillora.  very  late,  pale  pink. 


Too  Many  Drones  in  Beehive 

What  can  be  done  with  a  hive  of  bees 
that  seems  to  have  too  many  drones?  Is 
there  any  way  to  handle  them  to  make 
less  drones?  L.  G. 

Drones  are  larger  than  worker  bees, 
hence  an  excluder  has  been  made  with 
spaces  just  large  enough  for  a  worker 
bee  to  go  through,  yet  withholding  the 
privilege  to  r In*  drone.  The  alley  trap 
or  excluder  has  perforated  zinc  pieces 
through  which  the  workers  can  pass,  also 
a  chamber  or  cage  above  into  which  the 
drones  can  enter  by  means  of  cones.  Any 
workers  going  into  this  chamber  can  pass 
out  through  the  perforated  sides.  By 
placing  such  a  trap  at  the  entrance  the 
drones  can  be  captured  and  destroyed. 
Another  method  is  to  place  a  trap  at  the 
entruuce  and  shake  the  bees  outside. 
Then  the  workers  can  return  through  the 
perforations  and  the  drones  are  excluded. 
By  this  latter  method,  however,  the 
queen  must  be  captured,  for  she  will  be 
unable  to  pass  into  the  hive  through  the 
excluder.  T.  H.  T. 


ESSEX  COACH  $1295 


All-year  Comfort  and 
Dependable  Service 


With  all  the  noted  qualities  of  the 
Essex  chassis,  the  Coach  combines 
closed  car  utility,  comfort  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  at  an  unrivalled  price. 

Note  how  little  more  it  costs  than  the 
open  car.  That  is  made  possible  by 
great  production.  More  Essex  Coaches 
are  now  built  than  any  other  fine 
closed  car. 

You  must  see,  examine  and  drive  it 
to  realize  what  is  offered  at  this  price. 

Built  to  Endure 
Hard  Service 

The  type  of  body  construction  is  the 
newest.  It  gives  a  durable,  comfort¬ 
able  type,  of  appealing  distinction. 
But,  perhaps  more  important,  is  the 
far  quieter  car  that  results.  The  Essex 
Coach  construction  absorbs  and  an¬ 
nuls  practically  all  "drumming”  noises 
of  the  closed  compartment. 

And  the  Coach  is  a  product  that  will 
endure  in  good  useful  service  for 


years.  Come  see,  and  drive  it  before 
you  buy  any  car. 

What  Owners  Say 
the  Real  Proof 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  get  the  real 
truth  about  any  car.  Why  buy  blindly? 

You  have  the  all-important  advantage 
of  being  able  to  ask  owners.  Make  use 
of  it.  Find  out  how  any  car  you  think 
of  buying  has  served  others.  What 
mileage  does  it  give  on  gasoline  and 
tires?  What  are  upkeep  costs?  Is 
the  second  or  third  10,000  miles  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  first  ?  What  is  the 
future  expectancy  of  good  service  after 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  miles  ? 

Just  ask  owners  of  the  Coach  how  solid 
and  quiet  and  free  from  rattles  the 
body  stays.  How  comfortable  and  easy 
it  rides  and  handles.  The  satisfaction 
of  owners  is  the  best  proof  of  all.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  Coach  owners 
think  because  wTe  believe  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  win  you,  too. 


Touring,  $1095  Cabriolet,  $1195  Coach,  1295  Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SAVE  HALF  Your 


Paint  Bi 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  vears’  use.  It 
will  please  vou.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Tells  .ill  aliuUt  P«unt  *nd  l'ntntintr  for  PorsblUtv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KKKK  T<>  YoT  wit  It  Semple  Cnnte. 
Write  in*-.  Du  IT  NOW.  1  VVII.T.  8AVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Read?  Itflxed  Feint  Hones  in  Anterlr*— Eeteb.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack :  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers.  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth;  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 


453  St.  Paul*  Ave. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  iVtw-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  iiuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  LINE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WRITE  FOR  OESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

J.A.SPENCER  FDY.  and  MACH. WORKS 

NOT  INC. 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


HAY  PRESSES 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out.  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foretell  countries  In  the  TT.mr.-wil  Postal  Union,  #2.01.  Remit  In  money 
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44  A  8QUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  patier  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sn re,  we  will  make  good  any  Iobb 
to  paid  KUljeorlhcr*  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  ewtuiUor,  irrespon- 
rtluc  adrerlisun)  or  misleading  advertincjneutB  in  our  cotumn!.  and  any 
such  swindler  wilt  be  pablie'r  oxposcsU  We  are  at*.  often  called  upon 
to  adiu-t.  dilTere.noej  or  mit^i.«  between  our  Bub-crfl-cni  and  honest, 
responsible  torn,-;,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Vi  e  willingly  use  our  good 
oflioew  to  Ibis  end.  but  such  oases  should  not  be  cobfumsl  with  dishonest 
trail sv’f  ions.  We  protect  B-jlwterihnrs  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  tar  the  debts  of  honest  tnuiirunta  wuiet soiled  tar  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  wnt  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  t  une  of 
the  transaction,  ana  to  idenlifj  It,  you  ehotild  mention  THk  KliRAh  Nltw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser, _ _ _ ___ 

DURING  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 
September  11  to  16,  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
headquarters  will  be  found  in  the  Dairy  Building, 
where  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  old  friends,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  new  ones. 

I* 

IWe  take,  all  told  15  papers.  I  asked  my  wife  what 
to  cut  out.  and  what  to  retain,  as  we  had  too  many  to 
carry.  She  named  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  the 
head  of  the  list  to  retain.  So  here  is  check  for  yours. 
You  certainly  do  put  up  a  really  useful  and  practical 
paper.  n*  c-  K- 

Pennsylvania. 

FIRST  choice  of  the  lady  and  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  to  the  head  of  the  house  comes  close  to  our 
ambition  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

* 

THE  State  College  of  New  Hampshire  at  Durham 
recently  held  a  farmers’  and  home-makers’  con¬ 
vention  which  was  a  really  remarkable  affair.  The 
convention  lasted  four  days,  and  there  "was  not  a 
dull  moment  in  it.  There  were  sports  and  games  for 
the  young  people,  enough  of  practical  and  scientific 
discussion  to  satisfy  those  with  minds  inclined  that 
way,  an  agricultural  parade,  an  original  play  featur¬ 
ing  farm  life — in  fact,  a  good  combination  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fair,  a  Grange  meeting,  an  athletic  tour¬ 
nament  and  a  college  classroom.  We  never  saw  a 
more  evenly  balanced  program  or  a  happier  and 
freer  company.  At  some  of  these  meetings  you  have 
a  curious  feeling  of  ‘•management.”  The  whole  thing 
seems  open  and  free  enough,  yet  somehow  you  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  someone  behind  the  curtain  is 
pulling  the  strings,  and  that  you  are,  after  all,  play¬ 
ing  something  of  the  part  of  puppets.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  feeling  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
was  no  “Keen  off  the  grass"  sign.  The  people  owned 
the  institution  for  the  week  and  the  college  men  kept 
in  the  background.  It  was  a  rare  triumph  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  wise  management  in  handling  country 
people.  The  psychology  of  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer  was  "well  understood.  The  best  exhibit  of 
all  was  an  army  of  some  COO  children,  just  the  type 
of  boys  and  girls  who  hold  the  future  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  right  in  their  small  hands.  Not  long  ago  we 
met  a  Western  man  who  said  there  are  no  children 
left  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  We  only  wish 
he  could  have  seen  the  fine,  bright-eyed  youngsters 
who  poured  into  Durham  and  captured  the  college, 
t  was  the  real  hopeful  army  of  America ! 

* 

MR.  I.OSEE’S  recent  article  on  Baldwin  apple 
trees  has  called  out  many  comments.  It 
seems  that  many  growers  have  strong,  vigorous 
Baldwin  trees  20  years  or  more  in  growth,  which 
have  thus  far  given  hardly  a  bushel  of  fruit  all  told. 
We  have  a  number  of  such  trees — large  and  fine,  yet 
their  entire  crop  will  he  barely  a  dozen  apples.  We 
have  tried  practically  all  the  suggested  plans  for 
making  those  trees  hear  fruit,  but  they  seem  to  he 
natural  drones.  We  think  they  are  the  result  of 
what  wc  may  call  a  haphazard  selection  of  fruit 
buds.  Too  many  of  such  buds  seem  to  he  taken  from 
any  healthy  tree,  or  even  from  ttie  nursery  row, 
without  regard  to  the  hearing  habit,  of  the  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  We  think  this  habit,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  nurserymen  has  loaded  us  up  with  a  lot 
of  lazy  drones,  and  this  is  hurting  the  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ple.  What  can  we  do  about  it?  We  confess  that 
we  are  puzzled. 

* 

ONE  of  our  people  read  about  using  salt  on  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  to  prevent  heating  in  the  stack 
or  mow.  Some  of  the  clover  seemed  a  little  damp, 
and  the  boss  told  the  hired  man  to  put  on  salt — and 
do  it  right.  By  mistake  the  hired  man  went  to  a 
bag  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  scattered  that  on  the  hay 
in  place  of  salt!  The  boss  discovered  the  error,  and 
now  he  wants  to  know  if  it  is  safe  to  feed  this  hay. 
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There  is  no  way  of  answering  such  a  question  with¬ 
out.  knowing  how  much  nitrate  was  used  and  how 
the  hired  man  put  it  on.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
reports  of  death  where  cattle  licked  up  nitrate  of 
soda  or  got  at  bags  of  it.  We  should  think  a  good- 
sized  cow  would  have  to  eat  nearly  a  pound  of  it  to 
give  fatal  results.  If  the  nitrate  was  used  about  as 
we  genex-ally  use  salt,  a  cow  would  not  he  likely  to 
get  enough  at  one  feed  to  do  her  any  harm.  If  she 
continued  to  eat  such  hay  for  several  weeks  it  might 
affect,  her.  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  will  be  any 
great  trouble  if  the  hay  is  well  aired  and  shaken 
up  before  feeding  that  part  where  the  nitrate  was 
scattered.  If  you  kuow  just  where  the  nitrate  went 
you  can  start  feeding  that  part  of  the  hay  to  a  few 
of  the  poorer  cattle  and  watch  them.  Honestly, 
about  the  only  way  to  settle  such  a  case  is  to  aslc  the 
cow ! 

* 

0  use  talking,  many  of  our  country  readers  ai’e 
frightened  over  the  fuel  prospects.  Here  it  is 
at  the  end  of  Summer,  with  most  coal  bins  empty 
and  miners  idle.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  even 
if  the  miners  start  once  more  with  full  time,  there 
can  be  coal  enough  to  go  around  this  Winter.  There 
ought  to  he  a  good  chance  to  sell  wood,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  a  supply  of  it  should  use  what  we 
can  to  relieve  the  coal  situation.  In  most  cases  this 
will  mean  new  grates  or  special  fixtures.  We  also 
find  people  who  want  to  change  from  coal  to  oil  in 
their  steam  or  water  heaters.  This  will  mean  a  new 
form  of  burner,  and  we  would  not  advise  our  people 
to  trust  to  the  average  plumber  to  make  the  change. 
The  oil  men  are  working  this  problem  out,  and  will 
no  doubt  give  publicity  when  they  are  reasonably 
sure.  There  will  probably  he  a  good  many  "fake”  or 
impractical  devices  put  on  the  market.  Do  not  De 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  change  from  coal  to  oil. 
You  may  get  something  that  will  be  more  expensive 
than  coal  and  not  half  as  safe. 

* 

F  we  take  the  experience  of  this  season’s  market 
as  a  guide  it  would  he  little  short  of  an  economic 
crime  to  advise  heavy  planting  of  the  Wealthy  ap¬ 
ple  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope.  This  variety  has 
been  over-planted — largely  as  fillers  in  orchards  in¬ 
tended  later  for  permanent  plantings  of  Baldwin 
and  McIntosh.  This  year,  in  many  localities,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  sell  Wealthy  for  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  package  and  picking.  And  this  is 
only  a  beginning  of  the  flood  which  is  coming  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  the  young  trees  get  more  size. 
This  early  variety  demoralizes  the  entire  season’s 
market,  for  whenever  we  start  with  a  low  price  it.  is 
very  difficult  ever  to  increase  it  later  in  the  season. 
The  business  of  planting  Wealthy  has  been  greatly 
overdone.  Give  the  variety  a  rest.  Too  much  of 
Wealthy  means  poverty. 

* 

WE  have  been  rather  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
interest  thus  far  manifested  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  the  rural  school 
question.  Prof.  Works  gave  a  fair  and  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  committee  suggests,  but  thus  far 
there  has  been  little  or  no  real  criticism  or  comment. 
We  presume  this  will  com©  later,  when  the  new  term 
of  school  opens.  We  would  like  to  point  out  to  our 
readers  that  if  they  object  to  any  part  of  this  report 
now  is  the  time  for  publicity.  If  there  are  no  real 
suggestions,  or  only  a  few  perfunctory  remarks,  the 
committee  will  be  quite  safe  in  concluding  that  their 
report  is  acceptable  to  all,  and  the  first  thing  we 
know  it  will  be  embodied  in  a  new  school  law.  That 
was  one  trouble  with  the  old  township  school  law. 
Tt  was  really  "slipped  over”  on  us  without  any  full 
understanding  of  what  it  really  meant.  We  all  re¬ 
member  the  fearful  uprising  which  followed.  That 
experience  must  not  he  repeated.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  are  thoroughly  open 
and  frank  in  their  operations.  They  realize  that 
there  never  can  he  any  satisfactory  change  in  the 
rural  school  system  unless  the  patrons  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  schools  are  satisfied  and  well  informed.  That 
Is  why  we  desire  to  encourage  the  fullest  discussion 
of  Prof.  Works’  article.  It.  is  the  biggest  question 
now  before  our  New  York  farmers,  aud  they  should 
have  a  hand  in  settling  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
rural  school  law  can  pass  if  a  majority  of  farmers 
oppose  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  remain  silent, 
such  silence  may  be  accepted  as  approval. 

* 

HE  soldier  bonus  or  compensation  bill  has  been 
slumbering  in  the  Senate  during  the  long  de¬ 
bate  on  the  tariff.  Now  it  comes  up  again.  We  have 
predicted  from  the  first  that  the  hill  would  pass 
Congress  by  a  great  majority.  We  think  it  could 
be  passed  over  the  President’s  veto,  though  we  think 


it  likely  he  will  let  it  become  a  law  without  his  sig¬ 
nature.  The  present  bill  is  neither  wise  nor  eco¬ 
nomic,  yet  there  lias  been  no  chance  of  defeating  :t 
from  the  time  its  advocates  succeeded  in  making  the 
soldiers  believe  that  Wall  Street  and  the  money 
interests  are  financing  the  opposition.  The  soldiers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that,  the  profiteers  remained 
at  home  and  made  fortunes,  while  the  soldiers  did 
the  work  and  the  fighting,  and  received  loss  and 
abuse.  Now  they  think  these  profiteers,  begrudge  a 
part  of  their  war  profits  to  compensate  those  who 
“saved  the  country.”  There  is  no  argument  or  logic 
that  can  overcome  such  a  psychological  condition  of 
the  human  mind. 

W 

MASSACHUSETTS  reader  has  sent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanza  from  a  poem,  “Between  the  Plow 
Handles,”  by  Eugene  Seeor  of  Iowa.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  the  ends  and  corners  of  the  country 
are  combining  to  contribute  to  the  publicity  of  what 
our  people  consider  worthy: 

“What  man  in  all  the  paradise  of  God 
Has  better  right  to  look  aloft,  and  pray: 

‘I’m  partner  with  the  Lord;  I  plow  the  sod, 

To  feed  His  hungry  children,  day  by  day.”* 

True,  but  we  hope  our  farmers,  while  accepting 
and  believing  this  doctrine,  will  not  he  satisfied  to 
stop  there.  In  this  rather  prosaic  world  wo  find  that 
the  glory  of  working  in  this  way  does  not  pay  taxes; 
nor  will  the  dealers  in  fertilizers,  tools,  groceries  or 
the  necessities  accept  it  in  full  payment  for  their 
bills.  The  farmer  who  is  satisfied  with  this  joy  of 
service  may  save  his  income  tax,  since  he  will  have 
but  a  small  income,  but  most,  of  us  must:  stand  up 
and  fight  for  our  rights  if  we  are  to  keep  our  farms. 
And  the  knowledge  that  we  are  working  as  "partner 
with  the  Lord"  will  nerve  us  to  put  up  a  better  bat¬ 
tle  for  common  justice.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
in  naming  the  12  greatest  agricultural  leaders  a 
number  have  selected  poets  and  artists  who  prob¬ 
ably  never  grow  a  hill  of  corn  in  their  lives.  Edwin 
Markham,  who  wrote  "The  Man  With  the  lloe,”  and 
Millet,  whose  pictures  of  peasant  life  are  world- 
famous.  have  without  question  helped  agriculture 
by  forcing  men  and  women  to  think  and  form  men¬ 
tal  pictures. 

* 

OME  weeks  ago  we  predicted  that  the  tariff  hill 
would  become  a  law  without  substantial  changes. 
It  has  now  passed  the  Senate,  and  will  without 
doubt  he  signed  by  the  President.  This  bill  will  levy 
higher  duties  than  any  former  bill  in  our  history. 
That  is  especially  true  of  duties  on  most  farm  pro¬ 
ducts — particularly  such  items  as  eggs,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  grain,  wool,  fruit,  etc.  Some  of  these  tariffs 
seem  prohibitive,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  imports 
of  such  articles  cau  he  profitably  made.  .It  is  easy 
to  iKjint  out  the  dangers  possible  under  such  a  tariff. 
It  will  shut  off  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  if 
they  cannot  ship  goods  they  cannot  pay  their  debts. 
By  keeping  out  foreign-made  goods,  such  a  tariff 
will  give  flie  profiteers  and  price  fixers  a  chance  to 
manipulate  prices  without  competition,  and  our  gov¬ 
ernment  seems  powerless  to  stop  that.  On  moral  or 
purely  economic  grounds  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  justify  a  tariff  which  goes  beyond  the  needs  of 
revenue  and  creates  an  artificial  advantage,  but  in 
the  present  case  it  must  he  admitted  that  farmers, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  represented  at  Washington, 
have  secured  about  what  they  demanded.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  States  of  the  West  and  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  North  favor  these  high  tariff’s  and  will 
support  them.  Most  of  the  union  labor  seems  also 
to  favor  them.  The  unorganized  consumers  in  the 
city  fear  that  the  higher  tariff  rates  will  increase  the 
cost  ol’  living,  and  such  an  increased  cost  is  applied 
so  mysteriously  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it. 

HE  article  on  page  1072.  comparing  the  labor, 
wages  and  income  of  farmers  with  those  of  rail¬ 
road  workers  has  stirred  up  quite  a  little  discus¬ 
sion.  Let  us  all  understand  just  what  that  article 
was  intended  to  show.  It  is.  we  believe,  a  fair  state¬ 
ment.  of  the  farmer’s  position  in  this  industrial  ques¬ 
tion.  lie  may  he  wrong,  hut  that  is  just  about  what 
he  believes  regarding  his  comparative  income  and 
the  way  he  has  been  treated. 


Brevities 

Glean  up  the  storage  cellar. 

Limestone  will  pay  ou  the  grain  and  grass  this  Fall. 

A  problem — how  to  pay  a  top  price  on  fertilizers  out 
of  a  bottom  price  on  farm  crops. 

On  August  2."  our  New  Jersey  cotton  plants  were 
apparently  just  ready  to  put  out  their  flowers. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  finds  that  drilling 
wheat  is  better  than  broadcasting.  The  old  8-in.  drill 
is  better  than  the  new  4-in.,  and  cross-drilling  does  not 
pay. 


Direct  Distribution  of  Milk 

HE  Baltimore  Sun  tells  of  Charles  Wertheimer, 
a  sheep  farmer,  who  lias  offered  to  furnish  all 
the  milk  that  the  people  of  Frederick,  Md.,  need  at 
6  cents  a  quart. 

His  proposition  is  to  establish  a  station  in  the  city, 
bring  milk  in  large  containers,  surrounded  by  sanitary 
precautions,  and  sell  it  in  any  quantity  desired  at  6 
cents  a  quart.  He  said  lie  will  guarantee  that  the  milk 
will  be  of  standard  quality  or  better  and  that  lie  will 
make  money  at  his  price. 

lie  said  city  distributors  are  paying  producers  12Vj 
cents  a  gallon  for  the  same  milk  they  are  retailing  at  11 
cents  a  quart,  or  44  cents  a  gallon.  After  puying  for 
ice  required  in  shipments,  producers  get  but  11  cents  a 
gallon  for  their  milk,  lie  said.  He  stated  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  paying  too  much  for  milk  at  11  cents  a  quart,  and 
that  distributors  are  making  more  than  u  fair  share  of 
profits,  lie  said  he.  could  bring  to  the  city  each  day  a 
sufficient  quantity,  he  thought,  at  6  cents  a  quart,  to 
supply  the  demand.  All  lie  desired  was  permission 
from  the  city  authorities  to  do  this. 

Tinder  a  provision  of  the  city  milk  ordinance,  all  milk 
distributed  in  the  city  must  be  sold  in  bottles.  There 
are  also  oilier  sanitary  regulations  to  he  complied  with. 
Mr.  Wertheimer  Contended  that  ill  many  instances  bot¬ 
tles  had  been  used  by  distributers  that  were  unfit  from 
a  sanitary  viewpoint. 

His  plan  is  to  have  customers  bring  their  own  ves¬ 
sels  to  carry  away  the  milk  they  buy.  Eliminating  bot¬ 
tles  and  delivery,  the  price  could  be  reduced  one-half, 
with  a  fair  profit,  lie  said.  lie  asked  that  the  milk  or¬ 
dinance  he  modified  or  a  new.  ordinance  passed  that 
would  permit  him  or  any  other  milk  producer  to  sell 
direct  to  the  city  trade. 

The  aldermen,  as  usual,  fell  back  upon  the  local 
ordinance  which  states  that  milk  must  lie  sold  in 
glass  bottles.  It.  probably  never  occurred  to  them 
that  the  ordinance  might  be  changed  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  This  plan  of  distribution  is  not  new. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  shown  how  it  can  he 
operated. 


An  Echo  of  a  Milk  Failure 

A  copy  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  dated  June  10,  1022,  has  just 
come  into  my  hands.  The  article  entitled  "A  Dairy 
Crook  in  a  Straight  Jacket”  interested  me,  as  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  duped  Troops  burgers.  After  Mr, 
Davison  left  this  plate  so  suddenly  wo  were  told  that 
if  we  would  raise  $200  for  an  attorney  lie  would  soon 
produce  Mr.  Davison  and  get  our  money.  As  1  under¬ 
stood  it.  t lie  $200  would  get  him,  and  then  we  were  to 
pay  enough  more  to  make  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  after  attorney  had  collected  it.  The  next  thing 
was  a  paper  for  us  to  sign  saving  we  would  take  GO  per 
cent.  Several  stood  out  about  signing  it,  as  they 
thought  if  Mr.  Davison  could  he  made  to  pay  60  per 
Cent  he  could  be  made  to  pay  100  per  cent,  hut,  as  your 
article  says,  that  farmers  generally  suffer  a  loss  rather 
than  to  go  to  law.  the  paper  was  signed  by  nearly  all. 
This  paper  also  stated  that  we  were  to  lake  Carl 
Davison's  figures  for  the  milk  lie  had  had.  About  the 
middle  of  July  we  received  our  checks,  which  amounted 
to  48  per  cent  before  figuring  out  the  $200  which  we 
raised  and  paid  to  the  attorney.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  who  got  tile  other  52  per  cent,  but  thought 
perhaps  you  might  know  something  about  it,  as  you  are 
keeping  pretty  good  tab  on  Carl  Davison.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  we  were  as  badly  duped  in  the  GO  per  cent 
settlement  as  we  were  by  Davison  when  we  took  milk 
to  him.  If  lie  could  be  made  to  pay  part  he  could  pay 
all  of  the  losers.  a  loses. 

New  York. 

T  would  seem  in  this  case  that  the  attorney  got 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  claim,  in  addition  to  the 
$200  retainer,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Tri-State 
Creamery  Company  saved  40  per  cent  of  their  indebt¬ 
edness.  Davison  was  one  of  them,  but  J.  M.  Fuhr- 
mnn  &  Co.  were  alleged  to  be  the  principals,  and  the 
credit  was  solicited  on  the  strength  of  their  financial 
rating.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  could 
have  been  held  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  it  would  have  cost  to 
get  the  40  per  Cent.  It  is  often  hard  to  advise  pru¬ 
dently  in  such  cases.  We  all  know  that  the  less  law 
farmers  or  anyone  else  have  the  better  for  them.  We 
always  advise  to  avoid  suits  when  it  can  be  done 
without  sacrificing  a  principle,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  impression  that  farmers  take  losses  rather 
than  go  to  court  costs  them  considerable  money  in 
the  settlement  of  such  cases.  There  are  times  when 
nothing  but  a  tight  satisfies  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  justice  is  not  always  meted  out 
at  the  end  of  the  light. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Strikers 

SECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Wallace  recently 
spoke  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  on  the  labor  wages  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  and  wages  paid  workmen  who  are 
on  strike.  Among  other  comparisons  of  wage  figures 
Mr.  Wallace  gave  the  following: 

“Take  the  average  wage  received  by  the  coal  miner 
for  mining  a  ton  of  coal.  In  1912  the  wage  per  ton 
would  buy  1.1  bushels  of  corn  in  Iowa;  in  1921  it 
would  buy  2.5  bushels  of  corn  in  Iowa.  In  1913  the 
ton  wage  would  buy  .7  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  North 
Dakota;  in  1921,  .9  of  a  bushel.  In  1913  it  would 
buy  4.7  lbs.  of  cotton  in  Texas;  in  1921,  S.5  lbs.  In 
1913,  7  lbs.  of  hog  in  Nebraska;  in  1921,  14  lbs.  In 
1913,  .8  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  New  York;  in 
1921,  1.2  bushels.  In  1913,  It  lbs.  of  sheep  in  Wyom¬ 
ing;  in  1921,  18  lbs.  In  1913,  l.G  bushels  of  oats  in 
Illinois;  in  1921,  3.1  bushels.  In  1913,  2.4  lbs.  of 
butter  in  Missouri ;  in  1921,  3.2  lbs. 
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“Taking  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  railroad 
employes,  we  find  that  in  1913  the  yearly  wage  would 
buy  1,492  bushels  of  corn  in  Iowa,  and  in  1921,  4.112 
bushels.  It  would  buy  1.028  bushels  of  wheat  in 
North  Dakota  in  1913;  in  1921,  1,466  bushels.  In 
1913  it  would  buy  6,449  lbs.  of  cotton  in  Texas,  and 
in  1921,  13,934  lbs.  It  would  buy  in  1913,  102  cwt.  of 
hogs  in  Nebraska,  and  in  1921,  237  cwt  It  would 
buy  148  cwt.  of  sheep  in  Wyoming  in  1913,  and  in 
1921,  29G  cwt.  In  1913  it  would  buy  1,087  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  New  York;  in  1921,  1,916  bushels.  In 
1913,  2,174  bushels  of  oats  in  Illinois;  in  1921,  5,109 
bushels.  In  1913,  3,309  lbs.  of  butter  in  Missouri; 
in  1921,  5,285  lbs. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  the  rail¬ 
way  employe  in  1921  was  51  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1913.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  the 
coal  miner  in  1921  was  30  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1913.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farm  hand  who 
works  for  wages  in  1921  was  4  per  cent  less  than 
1913,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  was,  on  an  average,  from  25  to  45  per  cent  less 
than  in  1913. 

“In  short,  the  fai'mers  of  the  country,  numbering 
almost  one-third  of  our  entire  population,  have 
borne  altogether  the  heaviest  burden  of  deflation. 
They  have  endeavored  to  get  relief  by  all  lawful 
means.  They  have  appealed  to  the  Administration, 
to  Congress  and  to  every  other  agency  which  they 
thought  might  be  able  to  help  them,  but  while  mak¬ 
ing  these  efforts  to  avoid  their  heavy  losses  they 
have  not  struck.  They  have  not  created  disorders. 
They  have  kept  on  producing  and  in  the  face  of 
extraordinarily  low  prices  have  this  year  grown  one 
of  the  largest  crops  in  our  entire  history.  The 
farmer  believes  in  law  and  order.  He  believes  in 
government.  He  believes  in  fairness  between  man 
and  man.  He  believes  in  working  hard  and  produc¬ 
ing  efficiently. 

"If  other  groups  would  do  as  the  farmer  has  done, 
our  economic  troubles  would  soon  be  over.  Prices 
would  soon  be  adjusted  to  their  normal  relation¬ 
ships. 

“But  there  are  too  many  people  who  seem  to  be 
thinking  only  of  themselves  and  how  they  can  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  is 
sick  and  tired  of  this  sort  of  business.  He  is  dis¬ 
gusted  with  these  recurring  disputes  between  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  especially  as  connected  with  the 
essential  industries.  He  sees  no  reason  why  such 
disputes  cannot  and  should  not  be  settled  in  an 
orderly  and  lawful  way.  and  without  the  interrup¬ 
tions  of  service  which  cost  him  so  dearly. 

"The  farmer  recognizes  his  obligation  to  produce 
food,  for  people  must  eat  to  live.  He  demands  that 
both  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  coal 
miners  recognize  their  equal  obligation  to  produce 
coal,  and  lie  demands  that  the  management  of  the 
railroads  and  the  railroad  workmen  recognize  also 
their  equal  obligation  to  keep  trains  moving,  for 
unless  the  food  he  produces  is  moved  promptly  to 
market  the  people  will  starve. 

“If  the  various  groups  in  this  country  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  prey  upon  one  another  and  abandon  law 
and  order  for  strong  arm  methods,  the  farmer  can 
take  care  of  himself,  lie  can  reduce  his  production 
to  his  own  needs.  He  can  follow  the  example  of 
some  others  and  refuse  to  sell  what  lie  produces. 
But  he  does  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
knows  that  such  a  policy  would  bring  about  in  this 
great  Republic  exactly  the  same  sort  of  conditions 
that  exist  in  Russia. 

“The  farmer  calls  upon  capital  and  labor  to  cease 
their  petty  bickerings  and  resume  production,  trust¬ 
ing  to  American  institutions  and  the  American  sense 
of  fair  play  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  both  of 
them.” 


An  Opinion  of  Eastern  Farming 

By  way  of  answering  a  general  question  put  by  one 
of  our  corn  licit  subscribers,  we  may  say  that  fanning 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  neither  spectacular  nor  exten¬ 
sive.  It  is  compact,  intensive  and  diversified.  Quality, 
with  all  the  quantity  that  can  be  secured  without  sac¬ 
rificing  quality,  is  its  object  in  field,  barn  lot.  dairy, 
pigpen,  poultry  yard,  orchard,  garden,  vineyard,  apiary 
and  sugar  grove. 

IIAT  is  taken  from  a  very  sensible  editorial  in 
the  It  feeders1  Gazette.  That  paper  goes  on  to 
say  that  while  originally  the  soils  in  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  slope  wore  never  equal  in  fertility  to  the  best 
corn  belt  soils,  they  are  still  productive.  These 
Eastern  soils  were  producing  good  crops  long  before 
the  Western  soil  was  touched  by  the  plow.  By  mak¬ 
ing  good  use  of  manure  and  fertilizer  the  Eastern 
farmers  have  kept  up  the  fertility  of  their  farms  so 
that  today  the  average  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  is 
higher  in  these  Eastern  States  than  elsewhere  in  the 
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country.  There  are  many  cases  where  soils  have  pro¬ 
duced  annual  crops  for  209  years  or  more,  and  are 
still  giving  full  yields.  Yet  the  price  of  farm  land 
is  low  when  compared  with  land  prices  in  the  West 
As  a  rule,  a  very  cheap  farm  is  truly  cheap  at  any 
price.  There  are  many  acres  of  Eastern  land  which 
never  should  be  fanned.  Some  are  too  sour  and 
lacking  in  organic  matter.  Some  are  too  thin  and 
shallow,  with  only  a  thin  rind  of  soil  over  the  rock ; 
others  never  should  have  been  farmed.  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  such  soils  grow  up  into  timber,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  sell  such  farms  to  unsuspecting  poor  men 
who  are  seeking  homes  in  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  good  farms  and  soils  where  a 
patient  and  industrious  man  can  do  as  well  or  even 
better,  for  the  capital  invested,  than  on  any  other 
soil  location  in  the  world. 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Breeders  Meet 

The  first  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Jersey  Black 
Giant  Breeders’  Club  was  held  in  Crosswicks,  N.  J., 
on  July  12.  About  250  breeders  of  this  new  meat- 
producing  breed  gathered  at  the  invitation  of  the  Cross¬ 
wicks  Community  Association.  W.  II.  Card  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.,  a  licensed  poultry  judge,  secretary  of  the 
American  Rhode  Islaud  Red  Club,  gave  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  breeders  by  declaring  that  this  great 
new  breed  was  an  economic  necessity,  and  that  as  such 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  meeting  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  in  August,  could  not  afford  to  hesitate  in  accept¬ 
ing  it  as  a  standard  breed.  Mr.  Card  pointed  out  that  all 
of  the  great  permanent  breeds  had  come  about  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jersey  Black  Giants.  The 
poultry  industry  needed  a  special  white  egg-producing 
breed,  and  more  than  40  years  ago  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  was  originated  for  this  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  and  has  spread  now  throughout,  the  world.  The 
poultry  raisers  in  Rhode  Island  and  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  needed  a  general  utility  breed  that  would  lay 
eggs  during  the  cold  weather  and  produce  high-quality 
market  poultry.  Out  of  this  need  grew  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds:  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
White  Wyandottes  came  to  fill  a  particular  need  among 
commercial  poultry  producers.  The  farmers  of  Central 
New  Jersey  appreciated  the  demand  of  the  Philadelphia 
buyers  for  the  highest  possible  grade  of  roasting 
chickens  and  capons.  The  Black  Giant  breed.  Mr.  Card 
said,  is  the  perfected  result  of  these  poultry  farmers’ 
efforts  in  meeting  such  a  demand. 

Mr.  Card  cautioned  the  breeders  against  the  tendency 
to  take  advantage  of  buyers  when  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs  is  so  great.  The 
future  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Card  emphasized,  depended 
entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  breed  was 
handled  now  and  the  square  dealings  given  purchasers 
by  the  early  breeders.  Mr.  Card  drew  many  illustra¬ 
tions  on  a  blackboard  to  show  the  type  in  a  live  bird 
that  would  make  the  highest  grade  dressed  carcass. 
Breeding  stock  should  be  up  to  full  standard  weight, 
Mr.  Card  said,  as  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
breed  is  its  large  size.  Mr.  Card  urged  a  six-point 
comb  for  the  breed,  because  he  said  that  a  large  breed 
like  this,  carrying  a  large,  fairly  “beefy”  comb,  tended 
more  toward  a  six-point  comb  than  a  five-point  comb, 
and  the  six-point  comb  was  more  in  harmony  with  ti  e 
large  proportions  of  the  breed. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Card  drew  life-sized  crayon  pic¬ 
tures  itf  au  ideal  male  and  an  ideal  female,  which  were 
sold  off  at  auction,  bringing  $13. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  head  of  the  State  Poultry 
Department,  urged  that  all  pnultrymen  in  the  State 
and  everyone  interested  in  the  poultry  industry  give 
their  support  to  this  great  Jersey  product — the  Black 
Giant  breed.  Prof.  Thompson  then  announced  that 
the  college  was  prepared  to  establish  the  first  poultry 
meat,  production  contest  in  the  world.  Prof.  Thompson 
said  this  contest  ought  to  be  established  in  Central 
New  Jersey,  where  the  meat-producing  interests  were 
large.  The  community  that,  offers  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  would  doubtless  be  given  preference.  Prof.  Thomp¬ 
son  said.  _ About  25  acres  of  land,  together  with  suit¬ 
able  buildings  and  fences  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  the  local  community  for  this  contest.  This  has  been 
the  rule  for  the  Vineland  egg  laying  contest  and  the 
Bergen  County  contest.  Nothing  could  possibly  stim¬ 
ulate  the  breeding  of  the  heavy  types  of  fowls  and 
awaken  new  interest  in  the  general-purpose  and  meat- 
producing  breeds  more  than  such  a  meat-production 
contest. 

Prof.  Thompson  proposed  that  such  a  contest  should 
open  with  50  pens,  from  as  many  different  breeders, 
the  contest,  to  last  for  two  years.  The  nens  would  he 
credited  with  the  quality  of  broilers,  roasting  chickens 
and  capons  they  produced,  and  their  own  value  as 
dressed  fowls,  together  with  their  egg  production  and 
the  hatchability  of  the  eggs  laid.  This  announcement 
was  heard  with  great  interest,  and  several  groups  of 
people  representing  different  communities  were  busy 
talking  the  matter  over  immediately  after  the  meeting. 

H.  O.  Packard,  president  of  the  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  pledged  the  support  of  the  association  to  The 
tight  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  breeders  in  securing 
the  admission  of  this  breed  to  flu*  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion  at  the  convention  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

U.  1..  Meloney.  the  president  of  the  club,  accepted  the 
welcome  extended  by  E  A.  Newbold.  representing  the 
Drosswicks  Community  Association.  Mr.  Meloney  said 
that  this  breed  was  destined  to  be  the  great  meat  breed 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Meloney  exhibited  a  pen  of  four 
females  and  a  male  at  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
year  which  weighed  59  lbs.,  together  with  an  18-lb. 
capon. 

M.  I..  Chapman,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Black 
Giant  Club,  reported  nearly  150  members,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  balance  <m  hand  in  the  treasury.  All  breeders  of 
those  fowls  were  urged  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  breed  through  this  organization.  The  mem¬ 
bership  duos  are  $2  a  year.  lie  said  they  were  counting 
now  on  at  least  10  Jersey  boosters  to  appear  in  a  body 
at  the  Knoxville  convention  to  secure  the  admission 
of  this  breed  to  the  standard.  Mr.  Chapman  believed 
that  the  adverse  report  given  by  the  committee  last 
Winter  was  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  real  merit  of  the  breed.  lie  announced 
that  arrangements  were  being  perfected  to  make  an 
exh'bit  of  the  breed  at  the  Knoxville  convention. 

1  hmufts  1<  .  McGrew,  an  experienced  poultry  fancier 
and  lecturer,  told  of  the  early  history  of  the  breed  and 
tlm  characteristics  of  the  breeds  used  in  making  the 
Black  Giants.  .  r 


FAIRBANKS  HORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLAN? 


NOW 


September  2,  1922 


The  following  recipe  for  canning  toma¬ 
toes  is  sent  out  by  the  Kureau  of  Markets 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Separate  the  firm  ones  from 
the  soft  ones.  Scald  in  boiling  water  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  or  until  skins  are 
loose.  Thou  put  tomatoes  in  cold  water. 
Remove  the  skins  and  pack  the  nice,  firm 
tomatoes  in  the  jar  whole.  Cook  the  soft 
and  large  tomatoes  to  a  pulp,  put  them 
through  a  sieve  and  pour  the  hot  pulp 
over  the  whole  tomatoes.  Add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  a  quart.  Place  the  rubber  and 
the  top,  partly  seal,  and  cook  12  minutes 
in  boiling  water;  10  minutes  in  the 
water-seal  eftnner. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

When  I  Am  Dead 

When  I  am  dead,  forget  me.  dear. 
For  T  shall  never  know. 

Though  o’er  my  cold  and  lifeless 
Your  burning  tears  should  flow 
I'll  cancel  with  my  living  voice 
The  debt  you’ll  owe  the  dead — 
Give  me  the  love  you’d  show  me  tin 
But  give  it  now  instead. 

And  bring  no  wreaths  to  deck  my 
For  I  shall  never  care. 

Though  all  the  flowers  I  loved  the 
Should  glow  and  wither  there. 

I’ll  sell  my  chance  of  all  the  flowi 
You’ll  lavish  when  I’m  dead 
For  one  small  bunch  of  violets  now 
Give  that  to  me  instead. 


Pickled  Corn 

On  page  973  I  notice  a  recipe  for  salt¬ 
ing  corn  which  is  not  very  definite,  and 
which  suggests  adding  water  in  order  to 
make  enough  brine.  This  is  absolutely 
wrong :  water  will  spoil  it.  Mother  has 
pickled  corn  all  her  life,  and  here  is  her 
tested  recipe : 

Select  sugar  corn  that  is  tender  (better 


What  saints  we  are  when  we  are  gone 
But  what’s  the  use  to  me 

Of  praises  written  on  my  tomb 
For  other  eyes  to  see? 

One  little  simple  void  of  praise 
By  lips  we  worship  said. 

Is  worth  a  hundred  epitaphs — 

Dear, — say  it  now  instead. 

And  faults  that  now  are  hard  to  bear 
Oblivion  then  shall  win ; 

Our  sins  are  soon  forgiven  us 
When  we  no  more  can  sin. 

But  any  bitter  thought  of  me — 

Keep  it,  for  when  I’m  dead — 

I  shall  not  know.  I  shall  not  care. 
Forgive  me  now  instead. 

—LADY  CONGREVE 

In  “The  Castle  and  Other  Verses.’ 


The  success  of  your  farm  is 
more  certain  when  you  have 
healthful  conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts  for  your  family  and  for 
your  stock.  You  need  running 
water  in  your  house.  It  makes 
your  house  more  sanitary. 

It  saves 
heavy  work.  Its  Automatic 

fofe™  FAIRBANKS -MC 
Eve^t  home  WATER  P 


It  will  cost  you  only  $125  f.o.b. 
factory  to  have  this  private 
pumping  station.  Pumps  water 
from  shallow  wrell, cistern,  spring 
or  lake.  Operates  from  any 
electric  light  socket  or  home 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Noiseless. 

Automatic. 
Has  galva¬ 
nized  steel 
tank.  Only 
plant  with 
the  famous 

wants  a  modern  bathroom  in  Fairbanks  -  Morse  pump: 
the  house.  You  need  plenty  of  * 

running  water  for  your  stock.  Capacity,  200  gallons  per  hour 

Cattle  thrive  better.  Cows  give  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  at 
more  milk.  Horses  get  sleek,  low  price.  See  the  local  dealer 
Why  pump  and  carry  yourwater?  or  write  for  complete  literature. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


An  old  chest  of  drawers  on  castors,  or 
a  small  bureau,  painted  white,  is  often  a 
convenience  in  the  kitchen  if  space  per¬ 
mits.  It  is  just  the  place  to  keep  clean 
towels,  oven  cloths  and  kitchen  aprons. 
Of  course,  the  ideal  kitchen  has  built-in 
drawers  beneath  a  dish  closet. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  recently  issued  a  circular  on 
“The  Whipping  Quality  of  Cream.  "  It 
does  not  go  into  the  subject  from  the 
housekeeper’s  point  of  view,  and  contains 
no  recipes  for  the  use  of  cream,  but  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  dairyman  with 
a  market  for  cream.  According  to  experi¬ 
ments  made,  raw  cream  excels  pasteurized 
or  homogenized  cream  in  whipping  qual¬ 
ity.  Pasteurization  is  slightly  detrimental 
to  whipping  quality,  especially  in  the  case 
of  cream  with  less  than  23  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  Homogenization  is  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  whipping  quality,  and  homogen¬ 
izing  and  pasteurizing  together  prac¬ 
tically  destroy  the  value  of  cream  for 
whipping.  Cream  improves  with  age  for 
whipping  purposes,  and  nearly  the  maxi¬ 
mum  whip  is  obtained  when  72  hours  old. 
Dairymen  with  a  local  trade  sometimes 
have  complaints  from  patrons  that  their 
cream  does  not  whip  well,  when  the 
trouble  largely  results  from  the  cream 
being  too  new. 


21h-e 


Tflanufacturcrs 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


2110.  Girls’  Press, 
6  to  12  years.  The 
8-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2«.»  yds.  of 
material  40  or  44  In. 
wide,  1 T  yds.  C4. 
20  cents. 


"CREEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


LOOK' FOR  AUNT  DINAH’S 

QUILTING  BATTS 

made  of  pure  wool,  at  yotir  County  Fairs,  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  at  your  local  dealers.  Write  us  for  particu¬ 
lars  it  youdo  nottind  them.  A  gents  wan  ted  in  every 
locality.  SHURTl  NEWTON  WOOLEN  CO.,  Dipt.  M.  Homer,  N.  T. 


Columbia  University  has  had  on  ex¬ 
hibition  recently  a  two-foot  shelf  of  books 
for  children,  modeled  to  some  extent  upon 
I)r.  Eliot’s  famous  five-foot  shelf  for 
adults.  The  books  were  selected  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
National  Education  Association  as  the 
best  kind  of  library  for  the  American 
country  school  child.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  s 
“Little  Women”  was  given  first  rank, 
with  the  following  stories  in  the  order 
named  : 

Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

Defoe’s  “Robinson  Crusoe.” 

Mark  Twain’s  “Tom  Sawyer.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Treasure 

Island.”  ^  A1  , 

Nioolay’s  “Boy’s  Life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln." 

“iEsop’s  Fables.” 

Stevenson’s  “A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.” 

Pyle’s  “Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood.” 

Lamb’s  “Tales  From  Shakespeare.” 

“Boys’  King  Arthur.” 

Van  Loon's  "Story  of  Mankind." 

Wiggin's  “Rebecca  of  Siinm  brook 
Fetdi 

Burton  K.  Stevenson’s  “Home  Book  of 
Verse  for  Young  Folks.  ’ 

Dicken’s  “Christina!  Carol.” 

Irving's  “Rip  Van  Winkle.” 

“Mother  Goose.” 

Dodge's  “Hans  Brinker.” 

Ilagedorn’s  “Boys’  Life  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book. 

Seton’s  “Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known." 

“Arabian  Nights.” 

This  list  is  not  beyond  the  means  of 
the  average  home,  where  books  are  bought 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  educational 
value  of  such  a  library  is  very  great. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 


-  1  2139.  Girl’s  dress 

2.  ITT  with  bloomers,  2  to 
8  years.  The  meili- 
iim  size  will  require 
2144.  Boy’s  suit,  2  yds.  of  material 
2,  4  and  <>  years.  Sfl  or  44  In.  wide, 
The  medium  size  with  l’i  yds.  3(5  or 
will  require  2  yds.  44  extra  for  the 
of  material  30  or  44  bloomers.  20  cents. 
In.  wide.  20  cents. 


too  young  for  ordinary  table  use  than  to 
have  it  too  hard)  ;  scald  until  the  milk 
is  set,  thou  cut  from  the  cob.  To  each 
gallon  of  corn  add  one  pint  coarse  salt 
and  mix  thoroughly  in  granite  pan.  Pack 
into  earthen  jar,  leaving  room  for  brine, 
and  weight.  Cover  with  a  clean  cloth, 
put  a  layer  of  salt  about  an  inch  in  dept  it 
on  cloth  to  prevent  mold,  then  weight. 
It  makes  its  own  brine. 

When  wanted  for  the  table,  soak  over 
night  or  else  change  the  water  several 
times.  The  grains  will  h.1  very  white  and 
firm  ami  the  flavor  is  e\ cry  Lit  as  good 
as  in  the  canned  product. 

If  one  has  no  sugar  oorn.  the  white 
field  corn  can  be  used  ver.\  well,  adding  a 
little  sugar  when  seasoning  it. 

RUTH  w.  GORDON. 


A  Civilizing-  Ag-ent  for  Agriculture 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name 


Town 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1075 


A  Kaianvazee 

Direct  to  \bti" 


file  cake  mixture,  and  then  add  the  choco¬ 
late  mixture.  Bake  in  three  large  layers. 
Make  a  boiled  icing  of  the  other  two  egg 
whiten  and  sugar. 

Tin.v  individual  pies  may  be  made  in 
jelly  molds,  muffin  tins  or  the  covers  of 
baking  powder  cans.  Homemade  candy 
will  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  outdoor 
meal.  Pack  your  sweets  carefully,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  broken  or  mashed. 

MBS.  P.  WILLIAM  STILLMAN. 


The  supreme  test  of  salt 
is  in  meat  curing 


Knitted  Bedspread  in  Shell  Design 

Cast  on  25  double  stitches. 

First  Row. — Knit  across  plain.  There 
will  be  50  stitches. 

Second  Row. — Knit  5 ;  purl  until  only 
5  stitches  are  left  on  needle;  narrow; 
knit  the  rest  plain. 

Third  Row, — Knit  across  plain  until 
only  5  stitches  are  left ;  narrow ;  knit 
plain. 

Fourth  Row.- — Knit  5;  purl  until  only 
5  stitches  remain;  narrow;  knit  plain. 

Fifth  Row. — Knit  5;  purl  until  only  5 
stitches  remain;  narrow;  knit  plain. 

Sixth  Row. — Knit  5;  knit  plain  until 
only  5  stitches  remain;  narrow;  knit 
phi  in. 

Seventh  Row. — Knit  5;  purl  until  only 
5  stitches  remain  ;  narrow  ;  knit  plain. 

Eighth  Row. — Knit  across  plain  until 
5  stitches  remain ;  then  narrow  and  knit 
plain  to  the  end. 

Ninth.  Row. — Same  as  eighth  row. 


Salt  that  forms  a  crust  never 
reaches  this  inner  circle. 


Tests  prove  that 
Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  dis¬ 
solves  three  times 
as  fast  as  ordi¬ 
nary  salt. 


Instantly  Dissolving  Salt  is  Best 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt 


never  forms  a  salt  crust  or  leaves 
traces  of  grit,  because  of  its  soft,  porous,  flaky  texture  that  dis¬ 
solves  instantly  and  completely.  Remember  the  loss  through 
spoilage  in  meat  is  many  hundred  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  salt.  ou  can  only  afford  to  use  the  best. 


Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  pure  salt,  all  salt,  and 
its  light,  fluffy,  porous  flakes  keep  it  from  becoming 
lumpy  like  ordinary  salt.  Best  for  cooking,  baking, 
meat  curing,  butter  making  and  table  use.  You  can  buy 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  at  all  good  dealers.  Write 
for  our  new  free  booklet,  “Meat  Curing  and  Batter 
Making  on  the  Farm.  ” 


COLONIAL 

5gp 

•OBK  i 


Put  up  t n 
70  lb.  bags 
of  linen- 
ized  ma- 
terialthat 
makesfine 
toweling. 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Akron,  O 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta 


One  Bloch  of  Shell  Bedspread 


one  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped,  and  one 
tablespoon  chopped  pickle.  Season  with 
salt  and  paprika ;  moisten  with  salad 
dressing. 

3.  Chop  together  two  sweet  green  pep¬ 
pers,  two  sweet  pickles  and  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Season  with  salt  and  mix 
with  salad  dressing. 

4.  One  package  cream  cheese,  one  small 
hoi  tie  stuffed  olives.  Vi  lb.  English  wal¬ 
nut  kernels,  two  sweet  peppers.  Chop 
the  olives,  walnuts  and  peppers  and  mix 
with  flu*  cheese. 

5.  Mix  together  one  can  deviled  ham, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  Wor¬ 
cestershire  sauce  and  two  tablespoons 
chopped  cucumber  pickles. 

When  making  sandwiches,  cut  the 
slices  of  bread  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
remove  all  crusts.  If  the  sandwiches 
must  be  prepared  some  time  before  they 
are  to  he  used  they  may  he  kept  fresh 
and  moist  by  wrapping  in  a  napkin  wrung  ^ 
as  dry  as  possible  out  of  hot  water  and 
keeping  in  a  cool  place.  Sandwiches  > 
should  be  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  be- 
fore  packing  in  the  lunch  box. 

A  Good  I'icnic  Salad.  —  Cut  eo’d 
boiled  potatoes  into  VG-iueh  cubes.  To 
each  1  ',-2  cups  of  the  potatoes  add  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  finely  chopped.  1 VG 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  red  peppers 
and  one-half  tablespoon  chopped  onions. 

Mix  with  a  boiled  salad  dressing. 

Salads  are  best  packed  in  the  paraffin 
containers  that  can  be  bought  so  inex¬ 
pensively  now.  You  might  have  a  small 
container  for  each  member  of  the  party, 
and  (lie  serving  of  the  salad  will  be  a 
very  simple  affair. 

Different  Stuffed  Eggs. — Cur  six  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  halves  lengthwise,  remove 
yolks  and  mash.  Add  one-half  cup  finely 
minced  chicken,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
red  pepper,  salt,  popper  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce;  moisten  with  one-luilf  cup 
of  white  sauce.  Fill  the  egg  whites  with 
this  mixture;  put  the  two  halves  to- 
gethor  and  cover  with  a  small  square  of  Fitch.  1  ar 
paraffin  paper  daintily  twisted  at  the  wi 
ends. 

The  Picnic  Sweets  May  Include  Pea¬ 
nut  Cookies. — Cream  two  tablespoons 
butter;  add  one-fourth  cup  sugar  and  one 
egg,  well  beaten.  Mix  and  sift  together  sun. 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-eightli  Fruit  Sta 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  Hour;  add  to  through.  If  t 
the  first  mixture,  then  add  two  table-  iution  of  oxal 
spoons  milk,  one-half  cup  finely  chopped  fumes  of  snip 
peanuts  and  one-half  teaspoon  lemon  ^{ajns 

juice.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  ou  an  un-  Wash 
buttered  cooky  sheet.  1  in.  apart,  and  ‘  ‘  ' 

place  half  a  peanut  on  top  of  each.  Bake  t  nocotate  a 
in  a  slow  oven.  »ud  wat 

Devil's  Food  Cake. — Put  into  a  sauce-  \  arnish  am 
pan  one  cup  grated  chocolate,  one-half  ,  u' 

cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  Atterwanl  -pi 
the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Boil  until  all  is  dis-  peiirme  lias  le 
solved,  remove  from  the  fire,  add  tea-  nor  gasoline, 
spoon  of  vanilla  and  stir  until  cold  and  Gasoline  is 
thick.  Then  cream  together  one-luilf  cup  and  will  mm 
shortening  and  one  cup  of  sugar;  add  the  If  salt  is  add 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  one-half  cup  ring.  A  ring 
sweet  milk,  two  cups  of  flour  sifted  with  line  will  disai 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Bent  the  ened  with  en, 
whites  of  two  eggs  uuril  stiff  and  add  to  pletely  through  it 


COLONIAL 


MRS.  E.  M.  SEELY 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Imparts - 

The  Velvet  Touch 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade 


To  Take  Out  Stains 

(IIANG  IN  LAUNDRY) 

Ink  Stains. — Wash  in  milk.  Soak  in 
sour  milk.  If  necessary,  use  oxalic  acid, 
rinsing  quickly,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleach  a  long  time  in 
The  acid  and  lime  tend  to 
I  once  bleached  for  many 
white  article  which  was 
with  final  success. 

-Soak  in  cold  water. 


In  5  lb.  Lots 
Bean  or 
Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster  Cl  ( 

A  delicioas  blend  tup-  If  ' 

plied  direct  to  families  II 

at  a  wholesale  price.  CpSt  1 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Eat.  62  years 

J15-2JI  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Soap.Ointment,  Talcum  25c.  everywhere.  For  samples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dapt.  t!  Matdan.Maaa. 


sun 

weaken  fabric. 

n  delicate 
ink -stained 

Blood  Stains, 
wash  with  soap,  boil. 

Grass  Stains. — Saturate  with  kerosene, 
then  wash  ns  usual. 

Iodine  Stains. — Wash  with  alcohol, 
rinse  in  soapy  water,  or  soak  in  boiling 
water  and  wash  with  soap. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Spots. — Apply  glycer¬ 
ine.  after  soaking  in  cold  water.  Let  re¬ 
main  several  hours,  then  wash  with  cold 
water  and  soap. 

Iron  Rust. — Apply  lemon  juice  and 
salt,  and  bleach  in  the  sun.  or  hold  over 
spout  of  boiling  teakettle. 

Mildew. — S<>ak  in  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Rinse  well  in  cold 
water.  White  material  may  be  soaked  in 
sour  milk,  then  it  paste  of  butter  and  salt 
may  lie  put  on  the  spots  and  the  cloth  laid 
in  the  hot  sun  until  they  disappear. 

Machine  Grease. — Soften 
th  lard,  soak  in  turpentine.  Scrape 
gently  if  necessary,  sponge  with  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Scorch  Stains. — Wet  the  scorched 
place  with  soap  and  water ;  bleach  in  the 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 


Sand  Vegetables  in  two  hours  on  the 

“GRANGER” 
Home  Hot  Water 
Drier 

Cheaper  than  canning — No  jars— No  sugar— Less  work — 
No  loss — Cost($6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  F-2. 

EASTERN  MFS.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Special  new  SCOTCH  yam. 
superior  quality,  direct  from 
mill  prieeslOnly  HSc-Per  oz. 
— in  4  oz.  skeins  only  for  5Sc. 
each.  lOOsamolesof  Peace  Dale 
Yarns  sent  free.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  75.6,  25  Madison 
Ave.,  New  Yora. 


nnorAT  .  mnCovEiio  fhuit.  coco  shut,  peanut.  pine- 

I  Hill  III  (\  I  r  4PPLE  BANS.  Coated  in  delicious  milk 
^IIV/OV/ kill  1  Li  chocolate.  24  assoa-ted  in  box. 
- postpaid.  Average  weight,?  Il>8.  w  I 

K  RE  AM  ALT  CO.,  1S8  S.  Firs!  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NO  matter  where  you  buy  your  furnace, 
stove  or  range,  some  one  must  send  your 
order  to  the  factory.  Why  don't  YOU  do  it 
yourself  and  save  25  to  40^4?  Just  send  for  the 
new  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  find  out  what  a 
wonderful  quality  offer  you  can  get  at  a  low 
price  in  the  new  Kalamazoo  pipeless  furnace. 

Many  other  attractive  bargains  in  our  catalog — 
a  surprise  on  every  page.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

30  day  trial  offer  and  money  back  guarantee. 

Ask  For  Catalog  /Vo.  910 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co- Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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First  the  picture,  then  the  date  and 
title  written  on  the  him  at  the 
time — the  record  complete  with  an 

Autographic  Kodak 

On  the  farm  there  are  pictures  for 
pleasure,  and  practical  pictures  of  the 
business  of  farming — and  they  are 
all  easy  for  the  Kodak . 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MINERALS; 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


FOR 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


Vj'WSsS 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 
for  ordtoxrjr  tuti 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.; 
Wrltefordaecrlptlie  booklet  ‘ 

461  fourth  Are..  PIHtburrh,  Pa 


YOU  CANT  GUT  OUT  THOROUGHP?N 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 

I  and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muicleuor  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pa  in  quickly.  Trice  J  1.25  a  bottle 
•I  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNCi,  INC..  88  Templo  St..  Siirimitlelil,  Muss. 


for  rti-nvcs.  Coufths,  Distem¬ 
per.  Indigestion,  t  ».■  two 
cans  for  llcnvca — tf  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  looney  Illicit,  tine 
cun  often  sulltelem.  $1-5 
_  p«r  can.  Dealers  or  by  mull. 
Newton  Remedy  Co,,  Toledo,  0. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

. - ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  harm  Truck  or  Rond 
Wagons.  nlno  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 

frwnr.  Send  for 
t  today. 

ElectricWhoelCo. 

*JH  Elm  SI,, Quinsy, 


Copyright  1921 
1854  if  I'  M.Co. 


Mechanical  Milkers 
Save  Time  and  Money 

In  20  minutes  a  mechanical  milker  will 
milk  as  many  cows  as  one  man  can  milk 
by  hand  in  on  hour — it  is  a  necessity  on  every 
farm.  Increases  the  milk  yield  and  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  cows.  But  when  you  buy  your 
milker,  be  sure  it  is  •quipped  with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Ma  kes  the  Milker  Milk 

A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vac¬ 
uum  pump.  For  best  results  insist  r*n  the  Curtis- 
the  product  of  over  67  years’ 
mamifnc  to  ring  experience — 
27  years  of  which  nave  been 
devoted  to  air  compressors, 
to  which  vacuum  pumps  are 
kindred. 

Never  Leaks  Oil 

Never  leaks  nil  through 
breather  purl — runs  10  to 
H  titlioS  lunger  on  same 
quantity  of  lubricating  oil 
— inure  sou  it  ary  —  reduces 
tiro  hazard  anil  chances  of 
breakdown.  Hay  seed, 
clover  seed,  ole.,  can’t  fret 
in  crank  ease  and  cut-out 
hearings. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

1658  KIENLEN  AVli.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Branch  Office:  536-E  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  City 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  stylo.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Urea  wimples.  THAYERS  BROS  ,  Orpi  ».  Oirdner  M>si 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Get  Rid  of  the  Poor  Cows 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  today  is  not  the  surplus  of  milk,  but 
rather  the  surplus  of  low-producing  cows, 
improperly  fed.  Malnutrition  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  animal  as  well  us  human 
ills  and  inefficiencies.  Complete  feeds 
contribute  to  health  and  constitutional 
vigor.  The  healthiest,  strongest,  most 
virile  and  most  successful  people  are 
those  whose  food  from  day  to  day  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  products;  likewise,  the  most  efficient 
animals  are  those  supplied  with  a  feed 
combination  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of 
quality  feeds.  Mixed  farming  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  a  one  or  two-crop  idea.  We 
must  tie  tip  our  farm  practices  with  out¬ 
live  stock  activities,  rather  than  attempt 
to  run  each  one  as  a  separate  unit. 

I  recently  heard  a  successful  farmer 
soy  that  *ho  never  made  any  money  just 
selling  crops,  neither  did  lie  ever  make 
any  money  just  feeding  animals,  but  when 
he  combined  the  two  operations  or  tied 
them  up  with  each  other,  both  the  farm  end 
and  the  cattle-feeding  end  yielded  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profit.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
production  of  milk  must  be  more  closely' 
associated  with  its  distribution  if  t ho 
dairy  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  pros¬ 
per.  Now  the  dairy  farmer  in  many  in¬ 
stances  feels  that  everything  that  he  does 
is  all  right,  and  that  everything  that  the 
distributer  does  is  all  wrong.  Instead  of 
working  in  harmony,  each  one  adds  to*  the 
other’s  problem  by  introducing  the  spec¬ 
ulative  element  into  his  business.  One 
virtually  bets  (lint  there  is  no  surplus, 
that  there  cannot  be  such  a  tiling  as  too 
much  milk,  while  the  other  bets  that 
there  is  a  surplus,  for  he  is  up  against  a 
fact,  rather  than  a  theory.  The  mere  fact 
that  all  of  the  milk  is  got  rid  of  at  some 
price  by  penalizing  somebody  somewhere 
is  no  occasion  for  one  producer  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  another  producer  than  he  sold  his 
milk  anyway,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that-  he 
failed  to  get  as  much  for  it  as  it  cost 
him  to  make  it. 

Many  people  are  in  the  milk  game  that 
ought  to  be  doing  something  else:  for 
sooner  or  later  the  unpaid  fiddler  must 
stop  playing.  More  of  the  fluid  milk 
should  be  made  up  into  cheese  or  butter 
at  its  source  rather  than  be  shipped  to 
distributing  renters  and  then  made  up 
into  a  second-  grade  by-product. 

If  I  could  persuade  every  dairy  farmer 
to  dispose  of  fully  one-third  of  his  herd, 
then  prevail  upon  him  to  make  quite  as 
much  milk  from  the  remainder  of  bis  herd 
by  adopting  feeding  practices  that  would 
i-nable  him  to  do  this,  much  would  he 
done  to  simplify  existing  discouragements. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  every  cow  in  our  herds 
that  does  not  pay  now  for  her  feed  ;  then 
initiate  a  feeding  plan  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  supply  nil  the  milk 
needed  and  that  at  a  living  price. 

F.  c.  M. 


Cows  Poisoned  by  White  Hellebore 

Lnrh  season  sees  n  number  of  cases  of 
sickness  in  the  dairy  herds  of  Southern 
New  York,  which  tire  apparently  due  to 
poisoning  in  pasture,  Some  of  these  cases 
prove  fatal,  though  most  of  the  cattle  af¬ 
fected  recover  after  a  period  of  illness  in 
which  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  are 
evident.  Local  veterinarians  ascribe  (he 
poisoning  to  American  white  hellebore, 
sometimes  called  swamp  hellebore,  Indian 
poke,  or  itch  weed.  This  plant  grows 
freely  in  wet  woods  and  swampy  pastures 
from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  from  Maine 
to  Minnesota.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first 
to  show  ils  green  foliage  in  the  Spring, 
and  must  offer  strong  temptations  to 
cattle  hungry  for  Spring  greens,  but  ordi¬ 
narily.  at  least,  it  remains  untouched 
though  the  grass  is  cropped  closely  about 
it.  Botanical  text  books  give  its  name 
as  Voratrum  viride.  or  green  Vcratrum. 
though  popularly  it  is  called  white 
hellebore,  very  possibly  from  its  relation 
to  the  European  white  hellebore  (Vcr- 
atritm  album).  Certainly  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  white  about  the  American  member  of 
flu-  hellebore  family,  except  tin*  root. 
Kvoit  the  (lowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow 
tint.  It  is  from  the  dried  roots  of  this 


family  of  plants  that  the  powdered  helle¬ 
bore  used  to  destroy  currant  worms  is 
obtained,  and  from  them,  too,  a  liquid 
preparation  known  as  tincture  of  Vcr- 
atrurn  viride  is  obtained  for  use  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

White  hellebore  is  too  conspicuous  in 
height,  and  foliage  to  conceal  itself  in 
places  where  it  abounds.  Its»single  stem 
arises  from  a  cluster  of  oval  green  leaves 
at  its  base,  reaching  a  height  of  from  2 
to  8  ft.,  and*  is  surmounted  in  May  or 
dune  by  a  panicle  of  flowers  attached  to 
spreading  stems.  The  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  are  broad  and  long,  and  grow 
narrower  and  shorter  as  '.hey  approach 
its  summit.  The  root,  which  is  probably 
the  most  poisonous  part,  may  be  from  1  to 
2  in.  thick  and  2  to  4  in.  in  length.  Works 
on  botany  speak  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  root,  hilt  say  little  or  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  rest,  of  the  plant, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  an 
edible  herb,  and  therefore  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  whole— 
someness.  'Chat  it  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
adventurous  cattle,  or  by  those  with  de¬ 
praved  nppetities.  seems  very  probable 
however.  1  >r.  A.  A.  Alexander  says  of 
it  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  consid¬ 
ered  poisonous,  ami  that  those  above 
ground  are  most  often  oaten,  and  also 
that  the  fact  that  cattle  in  pastures  whore 
this  plant  abounds  have  died,  indicates 
poisoning  by  it.  The  symptoms  of  Ver- 
atrum  poisoning  are  given  as  salivation, 
or  slobbering,  purging,  attempts  at  vomit¬ 
ing.  trembling  with  occasional  convul¬ 
sions,  cold,  clammy  skin,  loss  of  sight, 
weakness,  stupor  and  finally  paralysis 
and  death  from  suffocation.  M.,R.  I). 


Slimy  Milk 

1  have  a  young  cow  that  gives  slimy 
milk.  I  cannot  notice  that  it  is  slimy 
when  milking,  but  when  run  through  tlie 
separator  it  shows  in  the  separator  bowl. 
I  have  had  a  veterinary  call  throe  times, 
and  we  have  given  her  fluid  extract  of 
poke  root  and  other  medicine,  and  her 
milk  does  not  clear  up.  Her  udder  is  in 
fine  condition.  All  swelling  and  cake  is 
gone.  A.  n.  M. 

Ohio. 

It  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  cow  is  to  blame  for  the  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  milk  you  describe.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  nt  all  certain  that  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  the  cow's  udder, 
for  very  often  the  slimy  or  ropy  condition 
of  milk  is  caused  by  bacteria  (germs)  in 
the  milk  utensils.  The  source  of  tin- 
causal  bateria  usually  is  the  water  in 
which  tlu-  milk  is  cooled  or  that  is  used 
to  wash  the  utensils,  separator,  or  churn. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  drinking 
water  contains  the  germs  and  that  the 
tents  of  the  cow  become  wet  when  -lie  is 
drinking.  At  milking  time  dust  contain¬ 
ing  the  germs  may  then  drop  into  the 
milk  pail,  or  dirt,  on  the  udder  may  have 
conveyed  the  germs  from  muddy,  contami¬ 
nated  water.  The  first,  step  in  the  acces¬ 
sary  investigation  in  the  case  in  question 
should,  therefore,  be  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  bacteria  to  ldame  for  the 
sliminess  or  ropiness  of  the  milk.  To  that 
end  we  should  advise  you  to  set  a  sample 
of  milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder 
in  a  separate  bottle  that  has  been  steril¬ 
ized  by  boiling.  Label  each  bottle  so  that 
the  source  of  each  sample  may  be  known. 
If  all  of  the  milk  becomes  slimy  on  stand 
ing.  it  may  be  concluded  ns  certain  that 
all  of  the  quarters  of  the  udder  are  yield¬ 
ing  abnormal  milk,  and  if  that  proves  true 
the  milk  secret  ion  should  be  dried  ofl'  at 
once  and  the  cow  lifted  for  the  butcher, 
as  chronic  garget  would  he  the  likely 
cause,  and  that  is  incurable,  and  makes 
the  milk  unfit  for  any  purpose.  If  one 
quarter  yields  abnormal  mills,  the  secre¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter  should  be  dried  <  fl\ 
or  a  calf  may  he  allowed  to  nurse,  if  that 
is  preferred  and  the  veterinarian  pro¬ 
nounces  the  abnormal  mills  lit  for  the 
nourishment  of  a  calf.  If  the  udder  is 
found  tn  bo  yielding  normal  milk,  which 
does  not  become  slimy  in  the  sterilized 
bottles,  again  sr-|  n  number  of  samples 
of  milk  in  sterilized  bottles  and  Into  each 
put  some  water  from  a  dilToron*  source 
and  into  others  dust  from  the  udder  and 
teats.  COW  stable,  mills  house  and  other 
places  where  the  mills  is  handled.  Label 
each  bottle  so  Ih.-il  track  can  he  kept  of 
the  foreign  matter  placed  in  each.  In 
that  way  the  source  oi  the  bacteria  can 
he  determined  and  removed.  Then  the 
mills  utensils  should  be  scrupulously 
cleansed,  disinfected  with  a  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  soda  and  well  sun-dried 
each  time  before  use.  This  system  of 
sterilizing  the  utensils  should  be  stunted 
at  once,  and  should  include  the  separator. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  handle  the  mills 
in  a  new.  clean,  practically’  dustless  place. 
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Live  Stock  at  New  York  State  Fair 

The  managers  have  ruled  that  nil  ex¬ 
hibitors  must  remove  the  blankets  front 
their  animals  between  Ihe  hours  of  one 
and  four  each  day,  after  the  inimals  have 
been  judged,  so  that  visitors  may  have 
full  opportunity  to  see  them. 

The  sheep  and  swine  exhibitors  at  the 
New  ^  ork  State  Fair  this  year  are  going 
to  be  housed  in  a  very  fine  new  building 
of  brick,  steel  and  cement  construction. 
This  means  that  the  sheep  and  swine 
men  are  now  on  an  equal  fooling  with 
the  horses,  cattle  and  poultry,  in  that 
they  will  have  a  oermanent  fireproof 
building,  so  arranged  that  visitors  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  the  sheep 
and  swine  that  are  on  exhibition. 

The  cattle  judging  schedule  follows: 

Monday,  September  11,  1  1’.  M. — Boys' 
and  Girls’  judging  contest. 

Tuesday,  September  12,  9  A.  M. — Hol- 
steins,  R.  E.  llaeger,  Algonquin,  Ill.; 
Ayrshires,  John  Cochrane,  Rosemont, 
I'a. ;  Here  fords  Wood  Harris,  Harris. 
Mo. 

Wednesday,  September  13,  9  A.  M. — 
Guernseys,  Johu  S.  Clark,  Mixtcr  Farm, 
Hardwick,  Mass. ;  Milking  Shorthorns, 
Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.; 
Aberdeen  Angus,  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Leb¬ 
anon.  Ind. ;  Dutch  Belted,  It,  E,  llaeger, 
Algonquin.  Ill. 

Thursday.  September  14,  9  A.  M. — Jer¬ 
seys,  J.  (’.  McNutt,  Durham,  N.  II.; 
Beef  Shorthorns,  W.  II.  Tomhuve,  State 
College.  Pa.:  Brown  Swiss,  It.  E.  inte¬ 
ger;  Red  Polls,  It,  E.  llaeger;  Gal¬ 
loways.  Prof.  IT.  L.  Garrigus. 

Friday.  September  15,  !>  A.  M. — De¬ 
vons.  R.  E.  llaeger;  special  dairy  cattle 
exhibit.  It.  E.  llaeger;  herdsman  prizes 
awarded. 


SWINE 


GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Angus  and  Ayrshire  Cattle 
.Cheviot,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep 


We  are  offering  our  entire  herds  and  flocks  for  sale. 

All  pedigreed  animals  descended  from  noted  Blue  Ribbon 
families. 

Our  sheep  have  an  International  reputation  for  their  win¬ 
nings,  having  won  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England  and  the 
International  Show  at  Chicago.  The  sheep  in  fitting  now  can 
win  for  the  purchaser  this  year. 

Some  splendid  show  prospects  in  Angus  and  Ayrshires  of  the 
different  ages.  Angus  herd  headed  by  the  noted  prize  winning 
bull,  “Buxom  of  Willerine.”  Ayrshire  herd  bull,  ^Auchenbrain 
Avon.” 

Come  to  the  farm  and  make  an  early  selection,  or 
write  us  your  needs.  Visitors  met  by  appointment. 

W.  T.  HYDE.  President  E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Manager 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


world  s  F  °  R  SALE 

Grand  Champion  Strain  Reg.  0. 1.  C.Gilts  and  Boars 

3  nuts.  old.  SS15  ouch.  They  arJthe  large  type,  very 

F.T.'V.V.'l'  «n<muh  for  any  herd. 

V  ERNOX  It,  LAF  I.Klt  Mtildtccx.  Xew  V  nrk 


1  he  but.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  bleed- 
mg.  Hied  gilts.  service  hours  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices,  W.  W.  W  It  I  M  A  N,  P.  O. 
ltox  No.  469.  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  O,  I.  C.  IP  X  Or  Si 

All  ages.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Ft  rad  v  Mr  August  nml 
September  shipments.  hie  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalviinq.  Pi. 


n  I  fi  Pis'  Type,  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  fete. 
u.  i.  u.  3  Kxti'ii  nice  pigs,  either  sex,  stz  each,  pairs 
and  trios  no-ultin.  4  Rome,  last  .May  furrow.  $1  s  each 
All  spirit  guaranteed  satisfactory.  R.  MILL,  Seine,  1«ll*.  r.y 

Reg.  «.  I.  A’,  mill  Clirn'er  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
sows.  K.  P.  ROGERS  -  WaYvix/.K.  Nkw  York 


AUCTION  SALE 


STANNOX  FARM 


Pure  Bred  Cattle 
and  Swine 

AT  NASSAU  FAIR 
Friday,  September  15 

AT  10.30  A.  M. 


Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  Cattle  and  Berkshire, 
Duroe  and  Chester  White  Swine 

Consigned  front  the  Herds  of 
Rensselaer  County  Breeders 
Association 

BOTH  SEXES  — ALL  AGES 


TWELVE  EXTRA  CHOICE  HEIFERS 

Ten  to  fifteen  months  old,  carrying  i: 

•  a  * .  i  ,  i  it  » 


Special  offering  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Bos  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


_  _ _  12f*  to  29* 

May  Rose  blood.  Every  on#  out  of  un  Advanced 
Register  dam  of  genuine  high  quality.  Priced 
at  *350  to  $500.  each  and  every  one  guaranteed. 
All  Federal  tuberculin  tested  For  particulars 
write  J.  C.  Haarti,  Ten  High  St..  Batlon  9.  Mass. 


Bpr ingDanLL  Farm 

offers  young  service  hours  by  Syinholeer’s  Superb,  No. 
!g)<53:«S.  Also  fared  sows  for  September  farrow.  Write 

J.  E.  \\  AT  SON  -  Mnrhle<l>i1e,  Conn. 


For  information  address 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
Farm  Bureau,  Troy,  New  York 


w  Cash  or 

Hf  sf'  I  Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Big  Catalog; 
vBr  on  WITTE  Engine*  nil  sizes 
yl .  ^  Jr  (<>  :n>  H-P.  kcroscnc--Ga?o- 

'  m  line- -Stationary-- Port  able- -Sow -Rig 

|  PJr  or  Log  Saw.  Have  POWER  i„  pump, 
I  lr  raw,  grind,  fiil  *llo,  or  do  other  bard 
l^r  wnrk.  Get  my  m«ney-*raving  offer  on 
r  WITTE  Engines  with  BOSCH  Magneto- -the 
kind  you  know  about.  Immediate  Shipment. 

ITTE  engine  works 

1880  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Wo, 
1880  Eniplro  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  pricer.  King  of  the  May— l»olly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Gienwood  breeding  out  of  A  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees  0.,.»  n  t  ,,,  *, 


rhester  Whites  and  Rerkshires.  6  weeks  old 
SL60  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dvshohe.  Pa. 


Holsteins  For  Sale 


75  H«ad  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Fresh  or  nearby  apringnrs.  Federal  tasted  and 
from  Accredited  Herds  Selected  for  size,  appeal  - 
anco  ami  production.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN.  Barre.  Vermont 


SHOW  BOLL — Calved  11-13-21 

Dam  Tui  •eteulin  touted  last  Fall,  seven-eights 
white,  straight  ami  fine,  looks  like  sure  show 
Winner  ^ue  King  Segis  Fail  Elnoio  Quo  Korn- 
dyke.  First  Prize  winner  N.  Y  Statu  Fair  Dam, 
Cornucopia  Lyons  Kormlyke,  her  li ret  calf.  Sho 
our  best  cow.  T  hree  4-yenr  old  cows.  Pontiac, 
Korndyke  breeding.  all  extra  fine.  Tuberculin 
tested  last  suimuer.  Two  heifer  calves.  Ail  above 
registered  and  1 1  nnstorred.  Also  grade  cow  ami 
two  heifers  due  to  freshen  soou.  Priced  low.  Come 
and  see  them. 

Big  type  O.  1.  C.  Pigs.  All  ages. 
CONE  &  SMITH  ->  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


ANY  QUANTITY 
or  carload  lots. 

fhona  40613 


Cider  ApplesWanled 

H.  ECKERT  S  RtlSOH  Maple  Ave.,  Petktkil).  N  T 


BuU  salves  and  bulls  of  servIcwaMe  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yori 


Joe  Orion  2nd,  O.  C.  K.  Ami  Sensa¬ 
tion  Rreedirig.  Service  H-  iu  s  and 

f  M.  PATTINGTON  6  SON.  McrnbelA.  N.  T. 


I ’nr  load  lots  or  less. 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS, So  Wn»lk.t*uu 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


DU KOt’5 — Reg  Boars.  Bred  (5  i  1  t  s  and  So  w  s 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradtord.  _V  Y 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  &•*  ayCre bb«ii 

grade  cows,  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr  ,  Madison.  N.  J. 


any  quantity 


Wanted  Comb  Back  Chairs 

Address  JOHN  It  1<K,  18  1  OlCy  St„  Kcudlng,  Pli 


OR  SALE  ■  Iter.  I’rlre  W  inning  Duroe  Boar.  22 

mouths  old.  FLOYD  SALTOX,  Madrid.  ,\V»  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

( Continued  from  page  1080) 


Ssow*.  young  boars  and 
»  piga  for  sale,  by  Checkers 
•o.  Write  for  prices  atnl  let's 

S,  IIAI.L,  Karmd  iilc,  Ohio 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS-Longon  Reg.  Holsteins 

liny  some  of  our  heifets  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  fu»hion*bl#  blood  linos  and  offered  at,  bar¬ 
gain  prices  If  you  object  to  heifers,  let  ns  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FAKM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH  Prop.  Munnavllle.  New  York 


DAKGAIN  PRICKS  for  Fritzlyu  Guerti. 

sey  Bulls.  One  to  eight  months  old.  Adv 
lteg.  May  Hose  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
Write  for  sale  list  with  photos  and  storv  of  herd. 

\VM.  F.  FKF.T/.  Fipersvllle,  Pa, 


and  Orange  Bob  (some  hog 
do  business.  0. 


P.hinae  t>(  si**,  Ounllty  and  finish, 
uilllias  i'lt.-es  rviioiiabli-.  S«  (Urac¬ 
il  lu. \V. Morton,  Ku-.clU  tile.  Kv, 


clover  extracted  Iowa  honey — GO  lb, 
r.ofi;  case  containing  two  cans,  814 
or  more.  $13.50  per  ease;  sample  pre 
;  no  better  honey  produced  anywhere, 
DEALS.  Apiarist,  oto,  lowu. 


lion  guaranteed. 


SUNNYSIOE  GUERNSEYS-  Five  Reg.  cows,  two  now  fresh, 
the  Increase  or  mv  herd.  ()m-  yearling  hull.  *1,300. 
Accredited  herd  No.  nkm.  JAS.E.  M.61YNE.  Kmdtrinsk.  R.Y. 


I  Offer  My  Entire  Holstein  Herd 


AIREDALE  Clearance  Sale 


grand  daughters  or  Pontiac  Kormlykc  ami  their  descend 
unta.  Write  me  what  you  want  0.  1.  MCLENNAN. Sjttcuic.N  T 


HOARDERS  WANTED  —  Accommodations  for 
two;  hoard  reu  suitable.  BROOKFIELD  COT¬ 
TAGE,  Mrs.  Frank  Mercer,  HUlsdule,  N.  Y. 


All  sired  l.y  famous  dogs  10  B vnod  Matrons.  40 
Puppies  from  6  wks.  to  10  mos.  Priced  to  so,  quick. 
State  your  exact  wants  Aug.  5lh  at  Long  Branch 
show  my  Puppies  won  five  firsts  and  special. 

C.  K.kSML  SSEN  R.  F  D  Dover,  X.  J. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Dropped  April  3rd.  Price.  #50. 

K.  K.  Kidout  Ophir  Faint  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Two  fine  oxen,  ti  years  old.  twins,  well  matched 
both  in  size  and  color,  perfectly  gentle,  and  well 
broken.  Have  been  shod  and  ate  suited  for  farm¬ 
ing.  lumbering  or  heavy  work.  Weight.  2,4(111 

L.  H.  BARKER  Cliffdsle  Farm  Crnton-an-Hudsoti.  N  Y. 


Large  and  husky  My  Airedales  are 
id."  Investigate,  if  you  want  the  best. 

NSHAOE  Boa  A  RONKS,  PA. 


A  MIDDLE  AGED  couple  wants  to  adopt  girl, 
age  from  15  to  21:  close  to  school  and  high 
school:  can  give  best  of  refi-reucea;  can  give  girl 
good  home.  Address  FRANK  MADRID,  H"X 
189,  It.  1,  Iiradford,  Pa. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Airedale  Pups  that  are  "AIREDALES” 
“TRUMP  CARDS”  from  Noted  Families 

Dr.  KNOX  Danbury,  C'ouu.  Box  50 


REGISTERED 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram 


MOUNTAIN  cniilillowcr;  standard 
50.  Ull.LCROFT  FARMS,  Walton, 


We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Imported  anil  Wardwell  blood.  Weight,  225  lbs 
Sheared  18  ibs.  A*  lamb  used  ot^ eight  ewes,  sired 
nine  female,  five  male  lambs.  ¥7  5. 

ROLAND  11.  ALLEN  Chatham  Center,  New  York 


IHKSAI.E — Soim*  extra  U'0«ul  fk'lnale  1 
Also  u  Utter  Of  HUSH  t  K  li  HI  V.  RS.  n 
KlixihU'  (or  raglat  rat  fun.  ,m  e  Alt. 


I^LEGISTERED  ikYRSHIREBULL 

from  i'«ii*’tai  r ♦  t « <i  H«*ui t .in. «i  Iht.i  j.*  mos  "i'1  \ 

i  I  :  i< i  ;»o.  . 

prut* tumishril.  PERRY  \V  AIIKEX,  Peru, Vermont 


Wanted  One  Good  Rabbit  and  One  Good  Fox  Hound 

Kindly  state  sox.  age.  color,  and  price 

PH.  BRANDMEIER.  212  Amherst  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Rauis.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  for  sale. 

KLLIS  TIGKK  .  Gla.latmie,  N.  J. 


LBEUTA  DBA  CUBS  (500  Ini.)  front  healthy 
orchard;  $1  50  per  bit.  basket,  delivered  to 
: press  company  lu  sound  condition,  arrival  at 
ntr  risk;  .$1.20  per  Ini.  at  the  farm.  ’Phone 
acre  Collier  5F5,  I*.  O.  1 1 i_'l ley ,  Orleans  Co., 

Y.  SYDNEY  TREHI.E. 


SI  50  Buys  Pure  BredJtyrshire  Bull  »IVtV^rT3ve- 

Accredited  Herd.  ]j«rge Records  CRESTM0NtFARM.6onliutr.pl 


rnllii>  PlinnipK  Pho  nnueuaL  kind.  Descriptive 
UUI11C  rUp|nt3  and  illustrated  booklet  tree. 

Wlngerd  Collie  Farm  Chatubersbarg,  Pa. 


Keg.  II A M  Plsll  1 II E  811  KEY 
KVVE8.  Apply  Ol’IIIR  HUM. 


ForSale 


OR  SAtE  Itvg.  \  vr.hlre  Y. 

from  good  producing  l’unr 

I.'a  k  I  DiVl'Ti  i  V 


FINE  COLLIES 


Tun  llu*.  iu*t,  <lnllvi?ml 

tirowor,  Redhmdg  Fla* 


2ll  Rums,  1  find  2  yenra  old  ;  2’ 
Ewm.  FRED  VAN  VLEtT,  Lodi.  N  Y 


Registered  Shropshires 


The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

>.  NELSON  BROS  Uru.r  t  in,  p». 


KKi  1 1 STKR  TP — ON  . 

It.  D.  \\  mid,  Dnulcl 


Police  Pups 


8-H.P.  WITH K  gas  engine 
tiiui :  will  fill  silo,  etc.; 
price  SllKi;  new  power  forlt 
flywheel:  al»o  runs  with  cr 
couvevof  for  tilling  silo.  1 
bertville,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Pedigreed  German  Police  Dog  Puppies 

of  impoitad  stocit.  JOS.  BAKTKE,Le«d»,  N.Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  TOGGENBURG  DOES, 

t»>.  to  three  vents  old.  giving  at  leant  t  wo  quarts  a  day 

\V.  A.  U.YNDKL,  4>vlurd.  Cvuil. 


«,  rEDDEnrC!  Utherpolor.  lai-ge 

W LKKL small-  Mated 

pairs  or  dozen 
net)  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Jerseys  ForSale  Cows, Heifers  andHeiferCalves 

All  iot>  i-etilln  t.  nted  i  y  the  state  ot  New  Jemey  Vtpricei 
that  will  tristiie  thetr  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Moiristown.  N.  J. 


Fine,  Strong,  Bay  Horse'^ K 

bl'Vvl  shoals,  II.  It.  l.tJiSIHIW  M-,  S4  l  liu.  h,  riruuatvlUe,  NA  , 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


WANTKD — Double  acting  power  pump  with  n 
capacity  of  45  gallons  per  minute;  prefer  5\5 
size,  with  2'v  Intake  and  discharge;  state  con¬ 
dition  and  price,  1).  RUNGE,  Hay  Street,  South 
Kastou,  Moss. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ^kmhT&1 

Tito  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wastiinotonvdle,  N.t". 


Dlo/vl/  Mara  8  years;  well  bred;  "(.'em; 
LJ  IdLK  Iwl  C1 1  “  light  built  :  g  r  a  e  e  rut; 
fust;  reliable ;  good  in  saddle  or  carriage;  8  loo.  Address 
GEORGE HORNUM, Architect, AOSlexinaton Ave  NewYorkCity 


For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves 

(9)  mos,  old.  PRAIRIE  STOCK  FARM.  Atwater,  New  York 


American  Fence 
and  Steel  Posts 


mm 

tm’rlSslSi  *3 

ifeissSsSSf  *3 


M.Wllil 


merican  Steel  &  Wire 

:ago  New  York 


ompany 


Boston 


Denver 


cer  IT  FQOM  TMC 
J&tmrro/mcr 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


September  2,  1922 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ht-innr»rinn  Pow  me  SUIJie.  is  ir  True  unit  u  u  snecp  is 

staggering  oow  “rotten"  or  bad  internally  yon  cannot 

We  turned  our  cows  in  the  pasture  Held  rid  her  of  maggots?  When  the  skin  is 
which  we  have  been  using  nil  Spring  and  broken,  what  is  the  best  to  do  with  it? 
at  milking  time  in  the  evening,  when  our  New  York.  M.  M. 

boy  went  to  get  them,  one  of  them  was  ,  n.  i 

sick.  She  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  Maggots  are  larva- _ot  the  blowflies  and 
cows,  trying  to  follow  them  in,  and  as  she  screw  -wuim  Hies.  It  is  not  tme  that 
walked  she  went  around  in  a  ring,  stag-  rottenness  ot  a  sheep  internally  is  the 
gering;  her  head  seemed  to  be  drawn  to  ?>»•*’  of  repeated  appenranoe  ot  .maggots 
one  side,  and  her  eyes  had  a  peculiar  in  wounds  of  the  skin.  In  a  majority  of 
glassy  look.  protruding  considerably  instances  flics  are  attracted  to  lay  their 
Then'  are  no  sores  or  anything  outwardly  ®Sga  on  skin  trailed  by  iminuie,  and  toi 
to  be  seen.  She  slobbers  quite  a  good  reason  all  lambs  should  be  docked 

deal,  and  belches  wind.  When  I  turn  her  short  when  two  or  three  weeks  old  and 
out  of  the  stable,  she  stumbles  and  falls,  soiled  wool  after  that,  kept  clipped  oil. 
It  has  been  a  week  since  she  was  first  £  tear  cats  are  the  next,  attraction  to  the 
affected.  At  first  I  thought  she  was  pois-  JV.e.8*  ond  should  be  avoided  so  far  as  pris¬ 
oned  by  eating  some  weed.  I  gave  her  a  slide  M.hen  cuts  occur,  they  should  hr* 

good  dose  of  salts.  li.  n.  II.  smeared,  after  shearing,  v-ith  .ft  mixture 

New  Tersev  of  pine  tar,  4  oz. ;  castor  oil.  (>  oz. :  kero¬ 

sene  oil,  10  oz.,  and  turpentine,  1  oz.;  or 
The  symptoms  indicate  that  the  brain  with  a  mixture  of  pine  tar,  20  oz. ;  glycer¬ 
in  affected  by  pressure  from  a  clot  of  ine,  10  oz.,  and  turpentine.  1  oz.  Either 
blood,  or  effusion  of  serum  as  a  result  ol  these  mixtures  will  also  keep  flies 

...  .  ..  .  away  from  a  wound  from  which  maggots 

of  a  blow,  or  in  a  reflex  way  in  sympathy  have  been  removed.  Treatment  of  a  mng- 
witli  acute  derangement  of  the  digestive  got-infested  wound  consists  in  spraying  it 
organs.  As  the  eves  have  a  peculiar  with  sufficient  chloroform  to  kill  the 

glassy  look,  and  seem  to  protrude,  we  dead  maggots  are  then  to 

7,  .  ,  .  .  lie  removed  with  forceps  and  the  wound 

Hunk  it  quite  likely  that  the  cow  is  bund  Well  rubbed  with  crystals  of  Milestone  to 
from  amaurosis  or  paralysis  of  the  retina  dry  the  surface.  In  districts  where  blow 
and  optic  nerves.  This  often  results  from  dies  and  screw-worm  tlics  abound  it  is 

N-.0  o'-  loss  Ol  Wood.  ,,,  r,  ,,  tort-  •***  >0 

dental  to  poisoning  or  great  derangement  ,,nr(Si  ns  follows:  l»ine  tar,  I  qt. ;  ma- 
of  the  digestive  system.  You  were  correct  chine  oil,  1  qt.;  mix  and  keep  in  a  well- 

in  administering  a  full  close  of  physic,  and  stoppered  bottle.  Chloroform.  V.  H  P., 
..  .  .  ,  t  .  ...  J  lb.;  gum  camphor,  I  oz. ;  mix  and  keep 

Unit  might  have  been  followed  by  a  table-  .,  ^,asH_st.M>por.*.l  bottle  of  amber  color. 

spoonful  dose,  three  times  a  day,  of  a  mix-  At  time  of  use  mix  one  part  of  the  ohloro- 
lurc  of  two  parts  of  granular  hyposulphite  form  mixture  with  four  parts  of  the  oil 

of  soda  and  one  part  each,  bv  weight,  of  mixture.  Mix  fresh  each  time,  u«  the 
,  ,  .  two  mixtures  when  combined  will  not 

nowdered  mix  vomica  and  liydrastis.  At  keep  ,onRer  than  tw„  m.  three  days.  This 

the  ( present  stage,  it  the  cow  is  still  stag-  combination  kills  the  maggots  and  drosses 
goring  when  j  on  receive  this  answer,  giv  c  j.ju,  wound  at  the  same  time,  so  that  flies 
her  a  dram  ot  iodide  of  potash  in  dunking  wjp  Jl0f  apujn  i>o  likely  to  deposit  their 
water  night  and  morning  tor  live  conseeit-  or  Jive  embryo  larva-.  The  dead  mag- 

tive  days  a  week,  for  two  or  more  weeks,  hhouI(!  bp  Veu.ove.l,  as  alremlv  nd- 

as  seen  to  he  necessary.  Also  keep  cold,  V;M>(I  Th(!  mixtur(.  Hhould  be  worked 
wet  packs  on  lici  head  and  see  thu  hei  cjown  jn^0  every  part  of  the  wound.  Home 
bowels  are  kept  active,  heed  light,  laxa-  ownprs  profpi.  a  powder  to  keep  Hies  off, 
me  rations.  an.l  b|,,w  in^0  fbc  wound  with  a  powder 

-  gun.  A  good  mixture  is  composed  as 

Grease  Heel  follows:  Powdered  alum.  HO  parts;  zinc 

oxid.  (id  parts;  boric  acid,  powered,  TO 

My  horse  is  affected  on  the  hind  feet  parts;  gum  camphor,  0  parts,  or  gum 
just  above  the  hoofs  with  a  warty  out-  camphor  5  parts;  powdered  charcoal,  100 
growth  from  which  an  ill-smelling  sub-  arts ;  laundry  starch,  powdered.  50  parts ; 
stance  slowly  discharges.  The  cause  is  boric  acid,  powdered,  10  parts;  tannic 
unknown ;  however,  it  has  been  present  acid,  10  parts. 


The  Quality 
Standard 
for  Twenty 
Five  Years 


Carried  by  Dealers 
in  Your  Community 
For  Quick  Delivery 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Brl  “I  Saved  asS-lB,”  writes  Jolm  W. 

Kemp,  Alton.  I  ml.  YOU.  too,  can  tmvo. 

'0^  We  Pay  the  Froliilit.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Karin,  Poultry,  I, awn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  iX’pt.  ULU M  UNCI  E,  IND. 


WGVinpure 
'sweet  silage 


Itching  Skin 

One  of  my  horses  lias  been  overheated. 
This  Spring  her  old  hair  came  out  before 
the  new  came  in.  She  has  a  line  coat 
now.  Slut  is  a  good  horse,  and  I  would 
like  to  do  something  to  relieve  her.  She 
is  all  the  while  biting  herself  and  rubs 
some  places  raw.  f.  c.  n. 

When  we  are  told  that  a  horse  has  itehi- 
ness  of  the  skin  about  the  head  and  neck, 
our  first  thought  always  is  that,  chicken 
lice  are  the  probable  cause.  When  that 
is  the  case,  the  skit)  is  not  only  itchy, 
hut  the  hair  tends  to  drop  out  and  leave 
little  white  spots  or  bare  patches.  That 
condition  may  also  characterize  the  form 
of  eczema  commonly  called  Hummer  itch 
or  Texas  itch.  In  the  case  in  question 
the  first  step  should  be  absolutely  to  ex¬ 
clude  chickens  from  the  stable.  They  are 
an  intolerable  nuisance  there,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  parasitic  mites,  but 
for  the  reason  that  they  foul  the  place 
with  their  droppings,  and  make  it  untidy 
with  their  feathers.  We  have  also  known 
iff  horses  choked  to  death  by  eggs  de¬ 
posited  m  the  manger  and  swallowed 
Whole.  Next,  clip  the  mare  and  wash 
her  body  with  a  l-to-100  solution  of  coal- 
tar  dip  at  blood  heat.  Before  the  skin 
dries,  rub  into  any  sore  part  some  (lowers 
of  sulphur.  You  may  lind  that  the  roots 
of  the  mane  and  tail  arc.  so  foul  that  the 
parts  are  itchy  and  therefore  rubbed  by 
the  marc.  If  so,  scrub  those  parts  clean 
with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  when  dry 
rub  in  a  mixture  of  2  oz.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Vj  oz.  of  coal-tar  dip  and  1  pt. 
of  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  Huch 
local  treatment  usually  relieves  the  itchi¬ 
ness  at  once,  but  when  it  returns,  which 
it  tends  to  do  as  soon  as  the  animal 
sweats,  it  may  be  relieved  by  bathing  the 
affected  parts  two  or  three  times  daily 
with  soft  water  containing  half  an  ounce 
of  granular  byposulphaLe  of  soda  and  a 
teaspoon ful  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  quart. 
If  that  does  not  suffice,  add  20  grains  of 
menthol  crystals,  and  increase  the  amount 
if  found  necessary.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  itchim-**  is  brought  on  in  such 
cases  when  the  animal  starts  eating  green 
grass.  It  is.  therefore,  best  to  withhold 
that  feed  and  not  to  give  corn  or  new  hay 
nr  new  oats.  Internal  treatment  is  also 
necessary.  First  try  the  effects  of  ft  table- 
spoonfnl  each  of  powdered  wood  charcoal 
and  granular  hyposulphatc  of  soda  mixed 
in  the  feed  of  crushed  or  whole  oats,  and 
one  ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight, 
each  evening.  If  that  does  not  suffice, 
give  the  powders  twice  daily,  and  if  that 
fails,  stop  that  treatment  and  give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning  in  u  little  water  or 
sprinkled  on  the  feed.  Keep  the  stable 
clean,  and  screen  aud  darken  it  against 
Hies. 


EASY  lo  pul  m  concrete  flows, 
sidewalks,  foundations,  etc., 
At  bi(Y  saving  with  Kwik-Mix 
Connell-  Mixer  Also  make  $t0 
r-.  to  $20  a  day  spare  time  con- 
j |  errting  for  neighbor.  Mixes 


'THE  more  wholesome  and  tempting 

•  f  1m  ttiloi'rn  t  Vv  rv  1nvn>nM  4-  Un  1 1  Ir 


-  the  silage,  the  larger  the  milk 
check.  The  silo  itself  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  way  the  silage  keeps. 

The  light.  xubvtnntisl  and  long-lived  Green 
Mountain  wood-stave  Silo  insures  permanent 
satisfaction,  because  even  the  little  details 
have  the  utmost  care  in  the  manufacture. 
Every  groove  and  joint  is  made  Tor  a  per¬ 
manently  light  fit,  standing  staunch  and  true 
against  all  conditions  of  wind  and  weather. 

Slaves  dipped  in  creosote  preservative. 
Hoops  of  extra  heavy-  stool  with  over-sized 
threads.  Evert ight  safe-like  doors.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs:  no  iron  to  frost  the  fingers. 
Green  Mountain  anchorage  system  bolds  it 
firm  and  erect. 


B  concrete  .v,  good  as  $'200  mix¬ 
ers, ^ wheelbarrow  lul  a  minute. 

Send  No  Money 

Pay  only  V)75  utter  .50  Days  Trial, 
— balance  (V  25  monthly  3  months 
or  $JX00  cash  willi  order 
Write  today  for  Catalog— 
Free  XJook  on  concrete 

I  Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Workr 
1010  Cleveland  Ave.  Mi] waif*** 


A  beautiful  addition  to  your  farm  buildings, 
nut-brown  side-walls  and  bright  cedar  root. 


COftOAJOl 


Booklet  free;  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


DREAMERY 
PACKAGE 
MI  G.  CO., 


:$;js  West  St. 

Rutland,  Vt, 


*  OZ.  Tin.  SOo  SoroShouldors  .si.^t  ■ 
20  oz.  Tin,  SI .00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  HrttfK',0  unit 
'^5^22"""“  Cracked  Hoofs  «  >•  «  -  >  »  «  - 

Caked  Udders 
Collar  Boils 


Dover  trifl'd  it  0 
Bond  for  FREE  SAMPLE.  0 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.  ■ 

D.pt.  Id  KENTON,  OHIO  a 

■  ■■«*■■■« 


TTlore 


for  less  money 


DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 

Dept.  A'N  BUFFALO  N.  Y. 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 

Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone — -all  grades; 

Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
Buuc  Fertilizer. 


SILO  foe  $14522 


DIGESTER 

sJANKAGEy 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Curious  History  of  the  Cicada-killer 

r  enclose  a  strange  bee-like  creature. 
They  are  quite  numerous  near  my  place, 
and  people  are  afraid  of  being  stung  by 
them,  although  no  one  has  been  banned 
yet.  What  is  this,  and  is  there  danger 
of  its  stinging  humans?  a.  k. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  world  of  living  things  is  vibrant 
with  strife  and  struggle,  in  which  the 
best  equipped)  t lie  more  cunning,  the 
stronger  and  the  fiercer,  overcome  and  de¬ 
vour  the  weaker  without  mercy  and  with¬ 
out  compunction.  To  us  humans  these 
happenings  seem  like  tragedies — pitiless, 
savage,  ferocious  and  cruel;  and  the  cica¬ 
da-killer,  which  is  really  one  of  the  dig¬ 
ger  wasps,  appears  to  have  attained  the 
summit  of  delicate,  refined  cruelty.  The 
digger-wasps  catch  their  prey,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  other  insects,  sting  each  one  in 
ft  highly  skillful  manuer,  touching  only 
certain  vital  nerve  centers  in  a  way  to 
paralyze  the  victim's  power  of  motion  so 
that  it.  cannot  struggle  or  move.  More¬ 
over,  the  paralyzed  insect,  does  not  die 
and  decay,  but.  exists  for  days  in  a  fresh 
Condition  for  the  wasp  grubs  to  feed 
upon,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Whether 
the  mother  wasp  simply  paralyses  the 
nerves  of  motion  in  the  victim,  leaving 
the  other  life  processes  to  go  on  in  a 
subdued  way.  or  whether  when  she  stings 
her  prey,  she  injects,  at  the  same  time,  an 
embalming  fluid,  we  cannot  say.  The 
performance,  in  either  case,  looks  to  us 
like  cruelty  refined  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  yet  it  is  likely  that  the  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  lost  to  the  insect  stung  and  that, 
after  all.  it  suffers  little  following  the 
initial  sword-thrust  of  the  wasp.  Let  us 
consider  briefly  the  habits  of  this  insect 
tigress,  the  cicada-killer,  and  see  where 
she  digs  and  how  she  hunts  ami  rears 
her  family. 

She  is  the  largest  wasp  in  the  Eastern 
Middle  States,  and  withal  is  a  handsome 
one.  She  has  a  graceful  body,  lVi  in.  in 
length,  with  long  powerful  amber-colored 
wings  for  swift,  strong  flight.  The 
thorax  is  velvety  brown,  while  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  black,  with  six  pale,  creamy-white, 
notched  spots,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
and  a  shining  black,  curved,  formidable 
sting  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen  fully  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Her  graceful, 
powerful  wings  and  her  enormous  sting, 
together  with  her  large,  strong,  horny 
jaws  or  mandibles,  fit  her  most  admirably 
for  the  life  she  leads. 

During  the  long  hot  days  of  July,  when 
the  dog-day  harvest -fly  or  one-year  cicada 
is  shrilling  its  piercing  song  from  the 
depths  of  the  elms  and  maples  the  cicada- 
killer  fares  forth  on  her  quest  for  prey. 
Suddenly  the  song  of  the  cicada  changes 
to  a  terror-stricken,  discordant  cry,  and 
we  know  the  dagger  of  the  tigress  has 
struck  home.  In  the  struggle  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  wasp  and  the  cicada  nmy  both 
tumble  from  the  tree  to  the  ground.  If 
so,  the  wasp  at  once  begins  her  laborious 
task  of  dragging  the  cicada  hack  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  out  onto  a  limb 
from  which  she  can  gtide.  as  it  were,  in 
a  long  Blasting  line  of  flight  to  her  bur¬ 
row  which  she  has  already  dug  in  some 
dry  hank  or  terrace.-  The  burrow  is 
simply  a  tunnel  in  the  soil  with  a  sloping 
entrance  about  (>  in.  in  length  and  then 
a  suddeu  right-angled  turn,  after  which 
the  tunnel  continues  from  6  to  8  in. 
further,  when  it  ends  in  a  dome-like 
chamber  about  1  V&  in.  in  diameter.  It 
is  in  this  chamber  that  the  wasp  finally 
places  the  paralyzed  cicada,  and  then  on 
the  under  side  of  the  thorax  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  victim  she  deposits  a  long,  slender 
white  egg.  In  two  or  three  days  the  egg 
hatches  and  the  young  wasp-grub  finds 
an  abundance  of  fresh,  delectable  food 
just  at  hand,  or  rather,  at  mouth.  The 
grub  completes  its  growth  in  a  week  or  a 
little  more,  having  consumed  the  juices 
and  contents  of  the  cicada’s  body,  and 
then  spins  a  silken  cocoon  mixed  with 
particles  of  soil,  rests  quietly  until  the 
following  Spring,  when  it  passes  through 
further  changes  and  becomes  an  adult 
wasp,  '[’he  wasp  then  burrows  up  through 
the  soil  with  her  strong  mandibles  and 
begins  her  task  of  rearing  her  kind  in 
the  same  fierce,  savage,  laborious  manner 
that  her  ancestors  have  practiced  for  in¬ 
numerable  ages  before  her.  Tier  sole  aim 
in  life  fs  to  maintain  her  kind  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  she  stuns  at  noth¬ 
ing  in  her  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Will  this  wasp  sting  human  beings? 
Yes,  certainly,  and  with  telling  effect, 
from  a  most  powerful  sting,  if  the  latter 
trespass  on  her  domain  and  wantonly  in¬ 
terfere  with  her  sole  and  serious  business 
of  rearing  a  family.  A  solitary  digger- 
wasp  seldom  does  sting  humans,  how¬ 
ever.  because  it  is  rare  that  one  gets 
in  the  way  of  or  interferes  with  these 
wasps.  They  are  rarely  met  with,  since 
their  burrows  are  usually  in  out  of-thc- 
wny  places,  although  our  correspondent 
writes  that  she  found  the  cicada-killer 
digging  her  burrow  In  a  gravelly  path,  a 
rash  thing  for  a  digger-wasp  to  do. 
Moreover,  the  burrows  of  these  wasps 
are  used  only  as  homes  for  the  helpless, 
inactive  grubs,  and  not  ns  homes  for  the 
adults,  as  do  the  social  hornets  and  yel¬ 
low  jackets.  It  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  and  valor  if  one  did  meet  the 
cicada-killer  to  allow  her  to  go  on  her 
way  without  interference.  She  is  so 
completely  absorbed  in  her  job  that  she 
is  tolerant  of  humans  that  happen  to 
stumble  in  her  way  and  she  good-na¬ 
turedly  overlooks  mistakes  of  this  kind. 

GLENN  W.  HKKKU’K. 


A  Hen  Man’s  Struggle 

Eighteen  years  ago,  because  of  my 
wife's  ill  health,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my 
business  in  the  city  and  move  to  the 
country,  I  built  a  plant  with  a  capacity 
for  uOO  Leghorns  or  400, heavier  layers, 


per  100  may  be  considered  such.  No  $300,  but  I  knew  this  was  not  “as  suC- 

feed  was  raised  on  the  place,  excepting  ccssful  as  anyone.”  There  was  too  great 

beets  and  cabbage  for  green  feed.  All  a  loss  in  hatching  und  brooding,  and  too 

grain  was  bought,  as  was  straw  for  low  egg  production.  Also  I  had  not 

scratching  material.  An  account  was  established  a  retail  egg  trade  for  the 

kept  with  the  business,  charging  it  with  whole  output,  but  was  obliged  to  sell 

some  at  wholesale.  However,  I  hung  on, 
C  and  soon  had  better  hatches,  better  suc- 

p  /r  cess  brooding,  better  egg  production  and 

_ _ _  a  retail  trade  such  that  every  egg  was  sold 

before  I  left  home  with  them  on  market 
rQl  days,  during  the  flush  season  the  sur- 

3/^  bins  going  to  customers  for  water-glass 

jk  i  V  preserving.  AH  eggs  were  cleaned  and 

—  boxed  and  all  white  eggs  tested  for  blood 

jv*  jit  spots,  but  I  never  charged  fancy  prices, 

I*  not  following  the  extremely  high  prices 

/  r  k.  during  the  Winter  nor  the  extremely  low 

IS  \  prices  during  the  Summer. 

m  t.  j  The  second  year  my  net  profits  were 

y  *  about  $450,  the  next  $600,  then  $000, 

*  and  from  that  to  a  trifle  more  than 

Large  Digger  Wasp  §1.300.  usually  between  $1,000  and 

$1,100.  Neither  a  fortune  nor  a  failure, 
all  feed  and  supplies  purchased,  interest  but.  a  fair  return  for  the  labor,  for  while  a 
on  the  investment,  and  a  fair  charge  for  flock  of  this  size  keeps  one  man  busy  dur- 
deterioration  of  the  plant,  but  no  charge  iug  the  hatching  and  brooding  period,  a 
for  my  labor.  It  was  given  credit  for  husky  man  could  care  for  double  that 
everything  it  produced.  number  of  layers  from  August  1  to  March 

The  first  year  the  net  profit  was  about  1.  c.  A.  N. 


Gordon- Van  Tine 

Home  Plan  No.  595 

A  six-room  bunga¬ 
low-unusual  in 
having  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  Largeliving 
room;  dining  room; 
kitchen. 

Outside  wash¬ 
room.  accessible 
from  both  kitchen 
and  rear  porch. 

Bathroom,  with  towel 
case;  linen  closet  in  hall. 
Large  attic  gives  extra 
storugespace  Basement 
under  entire  house. 

All  materials  com¬ 
plete  as  specified— 

,  $2632 


“You  saved  meat  least  $1,500.”— P.  O.  Sorenson. 
“I  estimate  my  savings  at  $400.”— Chas.  H.  Hardin. 
“We  saved  at  least  50%.”— A.  O.  Lindahl.  “On  my 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready-Cut  House  I  saved  $550.” 
—A.  L.  Trimble. 

Thousands  write  us  letters  like  these.  There  is  a  Gordon-Van 
Tine  customer  near  you— see  him  and  he  will  tell  you  he  saved 
from  $200  to  $1500 or  more  by  buying  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  way. 


Write  for 
Building  Material  Book 

5.000  bargains,  in  lumber,  shingles, 
roofing,  doors,  windows,  paints,  hard¬ 
ware.  turnaces— everyUung  for  building 
or  repairing.  I  f  you  figure  on  doing  any 
building,  repairing  or  remodeling,  get 
this  FREE  Book. 


200^<p/  Sent 
Home  Plans  Free! 

Shows  plans,  photos,  specifications  of 
town  and  country  homes.  Bungalows, 
Colonial  3  to  10-room  houses.  Built-in 
convenience  features,  kitchen  cases, 
linen  closets,  etc  Homes  as  low  as  S709, 
complete.  Sent  free. 


Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices 
Direct  from  Mill ! 


quality  material  guaranteed — no 

“government  lumber”  or  second  hand 
stuff. 

Ready-Cut  System  Saves  17 % 
Lumber— 30^  Labor 

All  heavy  timbers,  joists  and  frame¬ 
work  sawed,  cut  and  notched  by  ma¬ 
chinery  at  mill.  Carpenters’  work  half 
done  when  you  get  material.  Impossible 
to  make  mistakes.  No  waste— no  extras 
—everything  furnished  complete,  as 
specified,  at  one  guaranteed  price. 
Solid,  permanent  construction. 


You  get  your  material  at  producer’s 
cost,  plus  only  one  small  profit,  by  buy¬ 
ing  from  Gordon-Van  Tine.  We  own 
four  big  mills— secure  our  timber  at  the 
source— make  our  own  frames,  doors, 
windows,  et  c.  — saw  lumber  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  housesata  time— and  sell  any  quan¬ 
tity  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

Free  Plaits— Best  Material 

Our  expert  architects  furnish  house 
plans  free.  Many  conveniences  built-in 
make  housework  easier.  Distinctive 
homes  at  guaranteed  costs.  Highest 

For  Gordon-Van  Tine 

▼▼  1  M  I V  •  Free  Money-Saving  Books! 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  Garages 

Everything  you  need  for  building  and  repairs  in  our  $19  and  Up 

Building  Material  Catalog.  w  Lumber  ready- 

Liimlmr  Mouldings  Stairs  Building  ®  r  ,,  i  B , ,  n  <-l  1  p  ri 

Shinglon  Wsllboufila  Colonnades  Hardware  iPgaliO  riit  CUL,  UUIIUICU 

Lath  Storm  Doors  Buffets  Paints  and  ledlAlltXOlBFEiSilsS. - 1  n...!..! 

Flooring  and  Windows  Cabinets  Varnish  d  11  u  III  cl  l  K u  . 

Windows  Screens  Furnaces  Glass  Rnilrl  it  vmir- 

Sash  Garages  Bathroom  and  Hotbed  Sash  DUlIU  1 L  \  UUI 


Barn  No.  437  —  Famous  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Gothic  Roof  Bum.  Saves  lumber— unobstructed 
loft  space.  Interiors  planned  to  suit  you.  In  35 
to  180-ton  loft  capacity. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Round-Roof 
Hog  House  No.  497 

Sunlight  saves  hogs.  Circular  roof  saves  rafter 
space.  Sec  details  of  these  modern  hog  houses 
in  our  “Barn  Book.” 

654  Sizes  and  Kinds  of  Barns 
in  Oar  Free  Barn  Book 

Dairy  Barns.  Feeder  Bams;  Gothic,  gable 
and  gambrel  toofs.  Colony  and  individual  bog 
houses:  dairy  annexes:  granaries,  com  cribs, 
poultry  houses,  implement  sheds,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  prices.  Ft  ec  interior  plans.  Write  for 
Barn  Book. 

Mail  Coupon  Today ! 


Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bills  to  Figure 

We  want  you  to  prove  Gordon-  closing  your  bills  or  estimates  and 
Van  Tine’s  big  savings  before  you  we  will  figure  them  for  you  free, 
take  a  step  toward  building.  Write  Colour  low  wholesale  prices,  freight 
us  what  you  are  going  to  build,  en-  paid,  on  finest  quality  material. 


|  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

211  Gordon  Street,  Davenport.  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  □  Repair;  as  follows: 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Co 


ESTABLISHED  IS6S 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

211  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Name  ... 
Address. 
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PORTER’S 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  M  e 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  largo  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  for  which  wo  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  ©eg  market 
Quotations,  Our  pullets  arobred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  size,  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  larga  chalk  white  oggs. 

Evnvy  pul  lot  sold  is  a  good  epeclmon.  and 
in  ported  condition.  Your  motiey  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
Ideal  conditions,  on  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  ranee,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  oarly  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  Soduit  N.  Y. 


WANABROOK’S 

Annual  Offering  of  Selected 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS, 
PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year.  250  choice 
Cockerels  and  1.G00  choice  Tuilets  have  been 
saved,  100  of  the  Cockerels  aud  300  of  the  pullets 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
Front  1,800  layets  which  have  passed  several 
endings  and  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  heus 
(not  early  monitors  or  market  culls)  are  offered 
for  sal©,  for  8ept,  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Weights:  1  to  1J4  lbs.,  $1.25  each. 

1J4  to  1%  lbs.,  1.50  each. 

IVi  to  1*4  lhs.,  1.75  each. 

Pullets  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspondence.  Bred  from  best  of 
stock;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
J.  B.  Casterline, 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

W©  will  have  about  180U  five  months  old  8.  (’ 
W.  Leghorn  PULLETS  for  delivery  about 
Sept.  15.  We  have  for  immediate  delivery  about 
400  Yearlings  at  83.00  each  (now  laying)  and 
about  400  two-year  old  breeding  stock  (also 
laying)  at  $1. 75  each.  Also  a  few  Cockerels, 
uow  five  mouths  old  at  84.00  each.  All  these 
birds  have  beon  especially  raised  by  ourselves. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Winter  LayerJ  j Money  Makers 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

■-I0  »*>..  SI  00  ■••©  U  wk*..  *1.40  mch  4  5  mltn.,  ?2  00 

Returnable  coop  deposit,  be.  pec  bird  extte. 

The  first  twelve  weeks  arotrlh  makes  the  pullet  Our  but- 
termiik  *rovrintf  method  pots  the  P*D  Into  th *>«<  Which 
Inter  fill?  the  winter  agg  basket.  PION  EEK  PtttiLKTS ,  A  RE 
BKTTfill !  One  trial  convinces.  No  runu|l  No  cull*  i  No 
disease  !  Evory  pullet  a  reservoir  of  health  and  vitality  !  £>a- 
tisf action  or  MONEY  BACK .  We  psy  express  on  100  or  more. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


500  12-weeks-old  pullets,  81 .35  each.  400  yearling  I 
liens,  81.35  each,  50  March  batched  cockerels,  I 
81.50  each.  12-weeks-old  cockerels,  81  each  in 
dozen  lots  ot  over.  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain, 
the  very  best  of  high  egg-producing  stock, 
BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM  Serfleanlsvllle.  N.  J. 


Very  Choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul  lets 

April  and  May  hatch.  Range  ratecd.  Bred  for  tmperior 
laying  qiiH-liliiiK,  TurVcll  Fflrinn,  tSmltiifllli  FUu,  >.  Y. 


For  Sale-Choice  c‘o  ml  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

3  mos.  old,  from  Cornell  certified  stock,  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  818  dozen:  810  for  6:  83  each. 

G.  M .  COOKE  -  orwell,  Vermout 


eSouw  S.C,  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  high  pedigreed 

stock.  Tom  Barron’s  Best.  w.  I.,  JOHKS,  Iiullrar,  V  V. 


(MOTORISTS 

W  SEND  FOR  THIS 

\  FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 

Tells  bow  to  rusk©  dozens  of 

motor  and  household  repairs 
easily,  quickly  amt  economically. 
Write  for  this  bool:  and  learn  Uow 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  NO.  1 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and.  iii  nftpRl  Uloros,  in  Or 
OX.,  l  lb.  and  5.1b.  tins.  Also  ui 
larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  *9-Q,  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  U..S.  A. 


IRON  CEMENT 


S.  C.  W.Leghorn  Pullets 

You  camlet  make  a  better  Investment  than  In  good, 
healthy  millets  from  carefully  selected,  trapnested 
hens  with  high  nvnragos,  the  kind  that  In.v  and  keep 
on  laying.  They  pay  big  dividends  on  Investment, 
Not  s.  dissatisfied  customer  tn  year*  of  busmen* 
One  purchaser  writes,  “  fifteen  of  your  pullets  laid 
over  ItiO  eggs  each  In  year." 

If  interested,  writ©  for  prioes. 
ETHW1LLDEN  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  V.  Cosden,  Prop.  Dover,  Dol. 


5,000  PULLETS 

For  Sale 

S.  ft.  White  Leghorns,  all  hatched  April  1st  to  15tli. 
Raised  on  free  range,  bred  from  fro©  t  ango  stock  and 
goodlnyer8.  Sow  ready  for  deli  very  Write  for  prices. 

HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  Harrisonburg.  Virginia 


Big  Healthy  English  American 


White  Leghorns. 
Pedigreed  Breeders. 
Free  range. 

Large  White  Eggs. 
Good  value.  Cir.  free. 
LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS 


P  U  LLETS 

HENS 

COCKERELS 

R.  D.  Pollslotvn,  Pa. 


Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Prim  81.35  each.  High  iquality  stock  of 
the  host  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middieport.  N.  Y. 


cle  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Heady  to  lay.  S3  each  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


I  Want  to  Buy  500  to  1,000  Pullets  or  Hens 

of  such  age  and  condition  as  to  warrant  their  lny- 
iug  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

G.  D.  CURTIS  3  Riverview  Terrace  HEW  TURK  CITY 


JPL.  I.  H..  JPULLETS  For  Sale 

About  )H0  early-  hatched.  Vigorous  pullets,  farm  range, 
mixed  combs,  good  laying  strain,  weighing  BETTIS  than  8 
lbs.  <*onu-  -t  IhsA  at  tl.»U  each.  Cash  vrilh  Order. 

C.  THOMAHN  -  LaGraugevllle.  N.  Y. 

PULLETS 

,*»  inos.,  free  r&!)£e,  A.  WAIlKBKJi,  Center  Morirh**#,  W.V 


For  Sale-S.  C.  Red  Pullets  r!S*?ftd 

Walker  strain.  apiece.  G.  B.  thumpson.  Silver  Creek,  N.T 


II.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Big  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullet  ,  at  25%  off 
regular  prices  if  taken  before  h’ov.  1st.  bred  fur  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  lay  log.  Write  for  tree 
catalogue.  RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  It.  f.  D.  36,  Pin*  Piiiiu,  N.  t. 


JERSEYIB  LAC  KG-I  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Past  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M  .  PAGE  R  SONS.  Oat  199  lelmsr.H.J. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

88—100;  Barred  Rocks,  89— 100;  White  Rocks.  $11 
-100;  Reds,  810— IU0;  Mixed.  87-100.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this  udv.  or  circular  free. 

JACOB  NEIMOND  Bo«  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PULLETS 

500  Single  (Jonib  White  Leghorns,  4  moa.  old.  "Bar¬ 
ron  "strain  from  imported  trap-nested  stock,  raised 
on  free  range,  milk  and  wheat  fed.  Avery  thrifty 

lot.  Price,  $2  each.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middles**,  N.L 

FOR  SALE-Pure  Bred 
White  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

April  Hatched.  Price,  81.50  each. 

Saiii'l  N.  Miller  Route  2  Houtlugtou,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  YEARLING  HENS 

bred  from  females  with  VINELAND  CONTEST  records  of 
JKl  to  2KS,  mat'd  to  male  from  267-egg  hon  IVIm,  low. 

H.  K.  Decker  N  Pleasanl  Ave..  RIDGEWOOD,  N  J. 


Kind  That  Lay,  Coldest  Day 

L.  HARDAWAY  -  BrtaNfiKXuUjiO,  KemrcKv 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  (SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSJCOMB 

Twumested  stock.  Bred  for  Whiter  eggs.  April  and  May 
pullets,  S3  each.  June  hatched,  S2. 60  each.  Cockerels, 
33.60  to  $5  Prices  advanced  October  1st. 

O.  <i.  L,  LEWIS  -  I'u.,11,  P*. 


SA  n  UIHfiDPA  Cocks  aud  Cocker.  Is. 

.  b.  D.  WllUlmUH  H.  G.  PETERS, Graal  Kills, S  I..K.Y. 


Voarllnir  llono  Sheppard’s  Ancona*.  Rusaell’i*  Brown 
1  Darling  IlCnS  Leghorns,  Bnrrou  White  Leghorns, 
while  they  lust  at  ©  1 . (HI  each.  They  arc  bred  for  heavy 
laying,  fan  ship  promptly,  idtloell  p»*m.  Wiicnit.  e.  t 


Leghorn  Cockerels  3™  *  “"i&J! 

birds,  ft  HUd  *1.50.  SPRING  NUN  POULTRY  FARM,  Eldrcd,  Pa. 


For  Sale-12  2-Yr.-0ld  White  China  Geese  y*®,e 

I'ekin  Lucks;  75  R.  (f  R.  I.  Red  l'ullet*-  25  Black 

Minorca  pullets.  BR00KSIUE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rye  N  Y 


33LENT  BARRED  BLOCKS 

See  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Booking  orders  for  cer¬ 
tified  Brooding  Cockerels  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARSI  Cazeuovla.  hi. Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Direct  Young  strain,  March-Aprll  hatched,  free 
range  grown.  83  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stock  toil ,  N.  J. 


1I1.N8  W  A  N  T  i:  IF.  11  half  grown 
Guinea  Hens.  Hide  price  and  agu. 
H.  SKA  It!. Ml  WIliSON,  Urest  V-»k.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ,  f  s 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 


NOTE:  Only  pedigreed  males 
used  in  oiir  breeding  irena 


Our  lien  No.  4.  at  the  Bergen  County  Con¬ 
test.  laid  30  eggs  during  April  -an  egg  for 

_  each  day  of  the  month— the  highest  for  the 

entire  contest .  It  is  characteristic  of  our  stock-  Learn  more 
about  it.  PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1 083. 


I'Ol!  SALK — MN-acrc  waterfront  farm  nil  State 
road;  12-aere  wumllot;  balance  cultivated: 
large  house,  hunt  and  outbuildings:  good  condi¬ 
tion:  steamboat  wharf  included,  brings  good  iu- 
eonie:  owner  retiring;  reasonable  price;  good 
terms.  For  full  particulars,  MRS.  ROSE 
HELD!’.  Riverton,  Aid. 


SMALL  FARM  FOR  SALE— Very  desirable 
place.  500  ft.  off  Stale  road;  55  acres,  level, 
fertile  soil,  adapted  for  poultry  mid  fruit;  largo 
barn:  many  oilier  buildings;  good  water  supply : 
plenty  fruit  for  home  use;  house.  TO  rooms, 
bath ;  hot  water  heat:  electric  lights;  hardwood 
Hours  throughout :  located  close  to  village  of 
Stone  Ridge,  Ulster  Co..  X.  Y. ;  churches,  stores, 
school;  price  from  owner  direct,  including  3 
horses,  i!  cows.  1D0  hens,  large  crops,  imple¬ 
ments,  $13. 000;  terms.  ADVERTISER  1505, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHEN  thinking  of  next  Winter’s  coal  supply 
remember  you  can  spend  the  Winter  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  with  pleasant,  gainful  farm  work,  climate 
warm,  and  no  need  for  coal:  close  up  your  home 
November  1,  purchase  0  or  10  acres  truck  laud, 
live  in  your  own  home  and  spend  Winters  here; 
no  fanev  hotel  bills  to  pay;  you  will  lie  money 
and  health  ahead.  Write  ROBERT  F.  CLARK, 
Satisfaction  Farms,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Flu. 


SHORE  PROPERTY  In  Maine  for  $10,000;  easy 
terms  Small  Point,  Havbor  property;  formerly 
three  farms:  no  farming  late  years:  a  Summer 
resort  for  nearly  100  years;  hotel  not  rim  since 
tiic  war;  23U  acres,  Including  75  acres  of  Wood 
and  timber;  two  harbors,  small  one  as  safe  for 
boating  as  inland  pond:  sandy  beaches,  one  mile 
of  shore;  old-fashioned  30  room  hotel,  In  good 
repair,  but  t.o  modern  improvements;  secluded, 
healthful,  attractive  place;  on  Slate  road:  14 
miles  south  of  Bath:  by  water  20  miles  from 
Portland;  ideal  for  hoys’  or  girls'  camps;  suit¬ 
able  for  farming  and  country  boarding-house  or 
for  gentleman’s  estate,  or  could  he  divided  up 
Into  cottage  sites  ADVERTISER  1388,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


73-ACRE  FARM — In  Saratoga  County;  land  very 
productive:  15  acres  of  heavy  timber:  large 
buildings,  in  very  best,  condition;  all  necessary 
farm  implements;  eight  bead  nf  cattle,  two 
horses,  pigs,  geese,  chicken s :  house  nf  seven 
large  rooms;  on  concrete  State  road,  near  city 
of  Sehcncctadv;  price  $5,500,  including  all  crops; 
cash  onl v  $3,000.  Inquire  G.  BLAZEK,  owner, 
It.  D.  2,’  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  with  or  without 
option  of  buying,  a  Central  or  Northern  New 
.Tersev  farm,  suitable  for  poultry.  ADA  EK- 
TISER  li'-Of*.  eurc  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Moderate-priced  hill  farm;  never- 
fuilitig  brook,  sugar  hush,  some  wood,  fair 
buildings ;  about  100  acres;  within  150  nijles 
New’  York  City;  near  city  in  York  State. 
ADVERTISER  DIOS,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  tillable; 

preferably  lake  shore  frontage;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  ill  first  letter.  Address  ADVEKTL8I.R 
nans,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Rural  grocery  store,  also  residence, 
on  improved  State  highway;  very  pleasant 
surroundings  and  good  business.  F.  C.  TULLE U, 
Homer  R.  D.,  Scott,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  15  acres,  hi  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  on  or  near  water;  some  woodland:  within 
50  miles  New  York;  snout  $3  500;  part  cash: 
give  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  1004,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  purchase  gen¬ 
eral  store,  combined  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing;  postoflice  connected:  unusual  possibilities 
for  live  wire.  Address  ADVERTISER  1603, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FUR  SALE — Connecticut  poultry  farm;  capacity 

1.000  hens,  5.000  chicks;  city  water,  electric 
lights:  State  road;  best  markets;  rich  soil: 
beautiful  home;  Mammoth  incubators;  estab¬ 
lished  trade;  healthful,  dry  climate;  price 
$0,500;  $2,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  1602,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker, 


MUST  SET-1,  08-acre  productive  farm:  45  acres 
in  lurge  timber:  good  store  proposition;  mar¬ 
ket  and  shipping  fa  ell)  ties.  Particulars  from 

ouiler ,  KARISCII,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  farm  of  six  acres;  seven- 
room  house,  with  basement  for  store;  sheds 
for  three  cars;  barn,  woodsheds,  chicken  houses; 
ou  State  road:  six  miles  to  city;  near  church, 
school;  $3,0(10;  no  agents,  FIELDER  NEFF, 
North  Windham,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acre  farm;  near  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. ;  most  productive;  two  wells, 
springs,  trout  brook:  splendid  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings;  gotsl  lire  hard;  reason,  ill  health;  price 
low;  part  cash.  Address  ADVERTISER  1600, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -  !)5-:icre  farm;  will  sell  cheap; 

widow  owner:  haw  no  use  for  -It.  Write  to 
MRS.  CLAUASSA  BRIGHAM,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  good  buildings; 

American  neighborhood  and  good  schools; 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER 
1620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(HO- ACRE  FARM  in  Nebraska,  which  produces 
Alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  etc.;  bouse,  barn,  fences, 
fruit,  and  shade;  near  school;  American  neigh¬ 
bors;  owner  lives  in  East  and  will  sacrifice  this 
for  quick  sale  at  $6,400;  $8,500  cash;  balance 
time.  ADVERTISER  li>23,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTABLISHED  well  paving  poultry  hush  less  and 
farm  of  320  acres  for  sale  lit  a  bargain  to 
early  buyer:  3,000  birds,  10  large  new  buildings, 
nil  machinery  and  tools,  two  electric  light 
plants,  two  horses,  one  cow  and  telephone : 
everything  in  good  order  for  buyer  to  step  in 
and  eon  tin  no  business  of  nine  .years:  established 
trade  nearby  for  everything  produced  ui  highest 
New  York  prices:  DM)  miles  from  New  York,  in 
New  York  State;  this  Is  a  alee  clean  farm, 
ideal  for  poultry,  and  a  good  home:  family  (rou¬ 
ble  reason  for  selling;  price  Sid. 500:  75' ;  cash: 
owner  willing  to  stay  for  a  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  Idl'd,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorkcr. 


CHOICE  FARM,  hi  fniqouB  Washington  County 
producing  section;  also  established  retail  gen¬ 
eral  stoe©  returning  exceptional  profit  to  right 
man;  must  sell  at  once.  G.  11.  LEK'HT, 
Arg.vle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 101-ncrc  farm;  Ilhe  location,  in  St. 

Lawrence  Uminty;  good  11-room  house,  horse 
ilnil  cow  barns,  granary,  iee  and  henhouses,  lot) 
apple  trees,  24  milkers,  hull,  four  heifers,  two 
years:  three  horses,  hens,  pig,  ete.;  three  acres 
pojrutpeti.  two  acres  sweet  corn,  one  acre  shell 
beaus;  plenty  buy  for  40  head;  other  business 
reason  for  disposal:  for  (illicit  sale.  $12,000. 
ADVERTISER  1010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— 110-acre  dairy  firm:  well  adapted 
for  potatoes,  cabbage  and  grain:  iwo  miles 

from  R.  R.  town;  good  buildings:  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  miming  water;  price  right.  EARL 
CLARK,  Sherburne,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — In  New  York  State,  Saratoga,  War¬ 
ren  or  western  Washington  counties,  farm, 
not  less  than  00  acres.  Willi  timber,  bordering 
lake  or  large  .dream;  six  nr  more  rooms  house, 
in  good  repair;  mnsd  lie  reasonable;  five  to  10 
miles  from  railroad,  ADVERTISER  1615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT-  Modei'ii  mlly  equipped  140-aeve  dairy 
farm,  in  Maryland,  to  capable  farmer  who  is 
prepared  to  put  ou  more  grade  Guernseys  and 
take  the  entire  management  on  a  share  or 
rental  basis:  good  house,  running  water,  hath; 
immediate  possession ;  strictest  investigation  ex- 
ppeted  and  required  with  view  to  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  permanent  arrangement.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1614.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Five-acre  farm:  22  miles  New 
York:  on  two  railroad  i;  peach,  apple  orchard: 
all  i.  eessary  farm  buildings;  house,  nine  rooms, 
hath.  heat,  running  water,  electricity;  five  min¬ 
utes  t.o  station;  sale  $10,000;  terms.  WILLIAM 
HADEMACHRK,  Blanvelk  N.  Y. 


73-ACRE  nioti  ii  tn  in  farm;  Warren  County,  N. 

,L ;  50  acres  cleared  and  fenced,  five  acres 
apples,  balance .  salable  timber;  six-room  stone 
house,  large  barn,  Jiilk  house  aud  cornerlb: 
immediate  possession:  $2,600;  terms.  OTTO 
FELT EN.  JR.,  Lineruft.  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

51-ACRE  FARM,  in  Shelburne.  Mass.:  good 
locution;  fine  building©.  GEORGE  W.  MAR¬ 
TIN.  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  (1R  RENT — 75-acre  farm:  10  timber 
land;  watered  by  springs:  suitable  for  dairy, 
poultry  or  general  farming:  five-room  dwelling, 
furnace,  electricity;  11  coops,  two  large  barns, 
lighted,  good  condition;  orchards,  berries:  mail 
route;  lRj  miles  to  station:  terms,  Address  J. 
G.  T.,  Stautou,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  within  150  tulles  of  New  York 
Cit.v.  stocked  and  equipped  for  Immediate 
business;  no  agents;  no  attention  paid  unless 
complete  description  of  property,  terms  of  sale, 
last  year's  income  from  all  sources  (itemized), 
market  and  transports i ton  facilities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  arc  given;  not  over  $10. non.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  It; 26,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Few  acres  land,  with  brook,  in  game 
section.  Western  (’ounce! lent .  must  be  reason¬ 
able,  Address  BOX  373,  Middletown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Country  estate  and  established 
poultry  plant  of  40  acres.  Within  2(1  miles  of 
Philadelphia ;  6, non  capacity  incubator;  brooder 
house  18(1x46.  capacity  over  ill, 0lH)  chicks,  both 
hot- water  brooding  system  and  coal  brooders: 
laying  houses  for  2,1100:  11  colony  houses  on 

range:  buildings  in  perfect  condition:  the  de¬ 
mand  for  otir  chicks  and  stock  has  always  far 
excus'd  cd  onr  supply:  attractive  stone  house, 
well  shaded,  nine  bedrooms,  two  baths,  hot- 
water  heat.:  L  mile  from  station;  near  good 
schools;  tenant  house,  five  rooms:  barn,  garage, 
carriage  shed,  etc.:  peach,  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chards,  mostly  young  trees,  just  bearing  heavily: 
stream  watered  pasture:  price  $18,000.  un¬ 
stocked:  owner  willing  to  sell  stock.  E.  E. 
STTA  RWOtin,  West  town,  Pa. 


IV ANTED —  General  store:  State  of  New  York. 

Write  A.  UNGER.  155  Nassau  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  X.  Y.  * 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  nt  our  dairy:  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $1;  sold  ill 
stores  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


73  SECOND-HAND  INCUBATORS  wanted:  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind,  C.  M.  I.AUVETl,  McAllster- 
vllle.  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Bill'  Hen  Manmotli  incubator. 
ROBERT  CHHLSTOl’HEI.,  Holland,  Mich. 

SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  southing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.50,  postpaid,  P.  O.  order. 
HANNAH  BAYNE.  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Five  cars  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  hay  ready.  W.  A. 
WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

- - - —i 

FANCY  JUMBO  PEANUTS — Direct  from  grower: 

5  lbs,,  $1,25:  10  lbs.,  $2:  postpaid.  Insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Vn. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
Zones;  clover,  5  Bis..  $1.25:  10  Itis.,  $2.15: 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1 ;  10  lbs.,  $1.00:  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 


HONEY-  -New  crop  clover:  5  lli.  pnil  postpaid 
and  Insured  In  2d  zone,  $1.15:  3d  zone,  $1.23. 
CLINTON  WILDER,  Klnorn,  Saratoga  Cm.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Plow  and  disk  for  Fordsou  tractor, 
together  er  separate:  give  particulars,  price. 
FRED  KEENE.  Derby,  N.  Y. 

-  i 

FOR  SALE — Pure  white  lmney  in  palls,  5  lhs.  net, 
85e  in  1st  and  2d  zones.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -  Choice  white  clover  extracted 
honey;  one  00-lb.  can,  $0;  two  60-Ib.  cans. 
$16.80;  f.  ti.  h.  Holgate.  o.:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10: 
lh-lli.  pall.  $2,  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone. 
NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgate,  0. 

- f 

PORTABLE  lime  grinding  outfit,  •omplete  iu 
every  detail.  For  particulars  address  U.  D. 
OSGOOD,  StopUentowii,  N.  Y. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  1IONEY  -00-tb.  can  at  our 
statiou.  clover  mixed,  SS.-10:  buckwheat.  $7; 
ID- lb,  pall  delivered  within  3(1  postal  zone.  $2.15: 
buck  wheat.  $1  !HR  5  lbs.,  $1.25  and  $1.15; 
special  prices  oil  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa.  X.  Y. 


1IOXKY  -Bure  clover  extracted,  1622  crop:  5 
lhs.,  $1.25;  iu  lbs.,  $2.15  buckwheat,  3  lbs.. 
$1.15:  In  lbs  $1,1X1 ;  postpaid  to  3d  zone:  each 
additional  zone  add  D)<-  for  0’s,  20e  for  Id's: 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
arc  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM. 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  A’. 


WANTED — -11111111110111  incubator:  2,(K)0  to  3-000- 
egg  capacity:  state  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  ADVERTISER  1510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  New  clover  honey;  5-lb.  palls  for 
$1.  prepaid  first  and  second  /.ones;  send  for 
prices  on  nil. lb,  cons.  El'UKPHUS  BECKER, 
Schoharie.  X.  Y. 


WANTED  Second-hand  silo.  16  feet  iu  diameter 
by  SO  feet  high:  also  ensilage  cutter  and 
blower.  AD\  ERTISRR  1571.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1077. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  August  T,  1922: 

B.  P.  RUCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N,  J .  27  1055 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  21  937 

Htjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  23  1134 

Harry  U  Ober,  N.  J  . .  37  1502 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  37  1483 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  14  842 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  24  1142 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  22  1147 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  34  1085 

WH1TK  WTANDOTTK3 

Bnrr's  Knobby  Btone,  Pa .  16  962 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  33  1334 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son,  N.  J .  11  995 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  32  1298 

R.  C.  R.  I.  KKD8 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  19  1235 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  23  1261 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  ... .  26  1201 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1  .  42  1346 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  34  1068 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J  .  43  1497 

K.  VV  Tracy.  N.  J .  11  935 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  32  1290 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  V .  43  1215 

ANCONAS 

.Tust-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  34  1161 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  43  1466 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  52  1384 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglcwold  Farm.  N.Y .  32  1449 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  44  1562 

.1.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  54  1662 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 46  1413 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1374 

A.  L.  Causae.  Jr.,  N.  J.... .  38  1230 

Crnnhorry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  51  1455 

,1.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J .  33  1474 

Harold  W,  Davis,  N.  J .  53  1643 

Alex  Kichcnbaum,  N.  J .  38  1322 

Biganrauoh  <fe  De  Winters.  N.  J .  55  1506 

Pinohurxt,  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  43  1416 

Slatticll.  Kppele.  N.  J . 57  1570 

Be O.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  45  1598 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J .  49  1717 

Dreendale  Farm.  N.  T .  54  1835 

Chits  K.  Grove.  Del .  47  1615 

Leo  A.  Grontcn,  Conn..... .  33  1399 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . . 52  1461 

John  J  lleordt,  N.  J .  . .  35  1099 

The  Mnobn  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  1405 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  M  1553 

Holly  wood  Farm.  Wash .  48  1548 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  43  1445 

Sami.  Johnston.  N.  J .  43  1369 

Ge«.rgo  C-  Johnson.  N.  0 .  37  1370 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  38  1544 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y .  58  1592 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N  .  Y. .  46  1307 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  49  1351 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  30  1331 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  47  1686 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  45  1493 

Herbert  O.  Muxhum.  R  1  .  18  936 

Mvadowcdge  Farm  N.  Y.  .  50  1473 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  31  1147 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J .  40  1521 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  51  1682 

Samuel  Niece  k  Son,  N.  J .  46  1479 

S.  Olsen,  N,J.  .  43  1530 

Pinewooit  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1475 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J.. . 51  1538 

Onconsbury  Farm.  N.  J .  27  1123 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  60  1694 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  .  49  1580 

John  K.  Itoessner.  N  J .  38  1297 

Roxehill  Farm.  N.J .  38  1377 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  44  1455 

.1.  W.  Sohrelb.  N\  Y .  54  1514 

Sbudowbroolc  Farm.  Conn. . .  44  1520 

A-  K.  Spear.  N.J .  45  1634 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  . 1 .  30  1365 

John  G.  Sliumoiids.  N.  J  .  42  1455 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  . 40  1533 

Willis  K.  Stryker.  N.  J .  49  1655 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 36  1420 

Wallace  S,  Snydaiu.  N.  J .  44  1383 

Toni's  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . .  .  51  1597 

J.  It.  Van  Uouten.  N.  J .  19  1031 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J  .  45  1466 

John  F.  Wohrell,  N.  J .  35  1350 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  IN.  J .  36  1307 

James  Wlietsel.  N.  J .  .  55  143s 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  60  1497 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  46  1433 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  44  1541 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  43  1267 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn, .  31  1283 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .....  31  1302 

B.  L  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  18  1002 

8.  C  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Kaisers'  Assn...  39  1482 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  24  1221 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  39  1354 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  44  1506 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  42  .1299 

Total  .  3915  337821 


on  your  land-clearing  this  fall! 

DU  PONT  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS  have  cut  your  land 

r*lpQrinty  r*AOfo  htr  nrAdn/^inrr  ^  - 1 _ _ i  _ _ _ 


clearing  costs  by  producing  Dumorite,  the  cheapest  and 
best  farm  dynamite  yet  made.  Use  it  and  save  money. 

Equal  in  strength  to  40%  dynamite,  stick  for  stick.  Has  the 
slow,  heavy  action  of  “20%”.  Non- headache.  Non-freezing.  And 
at  the  price  of  100  sticks  of  “40%"  you  get  135  to  140  sticks  of 
Dumorite — one-third  more  per  dollar. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer  or  general  store  and  order  your 
fall  supply — and  remember  that  you  can  blast  stumps  with 
Dumorite  in  any  season  of  the  year. 

Write  for  free  105-page  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives,  a 
complete  manual  covering  the  latest  blasting  methods. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8c  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  'will  help 
you  clear  your  land. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


nllets.  Rocks,  Red’s,  Leghorns  and 
Mixed  Black  and  White  Leghorn 
EARL1NGS.  ROYAL  FARM,  Beroey,  Pa. 


In  order  to  iutroduee  this  breed  that  is  sweeping  the  world  we  are  going  to  send  out  25,000  chicks  at  a 
sacrifice  We  want  you  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  that  are  boosting  the  Jersey  Btaek  Giatits,  Why  f 
They  are  the  super  fowl  for  meat  production,  great  layers  and  are  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
25.000  chicks  for  immediate  shipment.  25  chicks  #7.00;  50  ehicks  ®  #13.00;  100  chicks  id  835.00; 
500  chicks  st  8120.00.  Hatching  eggs,  82  per  15.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I  Reds,  White  and  Columbian 
Wvatniottvs,  812  per  100.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  money  order  or  check. 
PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM  A.  Trenton  Junction.  NEW  JERSEY 


March  Hatched.  Mixed  pul- 


T*  U  |_  L  r-  I  3  lets  $420  per  100:  «65  per 
^  50:  $88  per  10.  Also  Rocks, 

Reds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatched.  $20  per  Dozen. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Hen  with  Abscess 

I  have  ;i  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hen  which 
has  something  like  an  abscess  (very 
hard)  on  left  side  of  face.  At  times  her 
eye  is  closed  and  a  yellowish  discharge 
comes  from  it.  I  have  tried  to  lance  it 
and  did  everything  I  knew  of  for  four 
weeks,  without  success.  Her  appetite  is 
good  and  she  siugs.  I  have  her  isolated. 
What  can  it  he.  and  what  can  be  done 
for  her?  Can  I  use  her  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  next  Winter?  H.  H. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

It  will  be  safer  to  dispose  of  this  hen 
by  burial,  for  the  discharge  from  her  eye 
very  likely  contains  the  genus  of  roup 
and  may  be  the  source  of  a  general  infec¬ 
tion  in  your  flock.  Unless  the  lieu  is  a 
very  exceptionally  valuable  one.  I  should 
not  keep  her  for  any  purpose,  though  the 
eye  may  be  treated  by  washing  out  the 
accumulated  secretions  several  times 
daily  with  n  solution  of  boric  add  in 
water,  one  ounce  to  the  quart,  and  the 
hard  bunch  beneath  the  eye  may  be 
opened  with  a  sharp,  clean  blade,  and  its 
contents  removed.  This  is  probably  a 
case  of  chronic  roup  affecting  chiefly  the 
eye,  and,  if  so,  is  a  menace  to  the  healthy 
members  of  tbe  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Dill  I  FT  ©  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
■  ^  and  April  hatched  birds  from 

high  laying:  parentage  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandot  teg,  B.  Minorca#,  Aaconas. 
Prices  reasonable.  Galen  Farm*,  Box  100,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  aCooktns  purpoM*, 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Dnoks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  anil  nil  kinds  of  birds  nud  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACK.ENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Ps 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


For  Sale-700  Ancona  Pullets  u”ng. 

*7  Black  Minorca  pullets.  a*0DKSIOE  FOULTRT  4AR0S.  *,«.*  ». 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


Hatched  April  15th.  No  calls — free  range — no  fences 
Inspection  desired.  Prices  reasonable. 

CLEANVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Coopersfown,  N.Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

mammoth  pekin  mjr  fa 

GIANT  ROUEN  rjU  IV  ^ 
INDIAN  RUNNER  *^WWr%W 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  ■>.  Ns.  34  Phoanlxvilte.  Pa 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Con  test,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island  Made  iu  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  SI..  Randolph.  Mass. 


14-16  weeks  and  matured  Pallets. 
8  varieties.  Also  Yearling  Hens. 

MULS  fDULTRT  PUaTATI0H.lt.  Sycimire.Ohis 


tRDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


America's  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  IS11P  N.Y. 


Dill  V  rTC  March  and  April  hatched.  300  White 
I  UtiLfi  I  AJ  egli  u  rn  s,  XD  While  Rocks.  Pure 
bred,  free  ran  £  e  s  t  oe  k.  $2  each. 
ARTHUR  AHRECHT  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Fine  Strain  of  Young  Bronze  Tom  Turkeys  L°le 

Good  markings  ;  strong  and  vigorous;  from 45  lb.  mat¬ 
ings  go cd  breeders  for  next  vear's  matings  at  $s  each 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINS!.  StklinS.  N.  H. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  Tr““.si  25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  Interesting  articles  each  month 
h.v  expert  poultry  writers  uf  national  reputation.  Rend  25c 
today  for  G  months'  trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poullry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘College Queen’* 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cocke;  ets  for  sale  from  record 
hens.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


is— Pekin  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks  f^eu^t 

All  tlrst-class  fowls,  tgci  CUFF  FARM.  IrsysnUls.  fs. 


Mattltuck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

5«0  l.Vweeks-old  pullets  at  81.50  each.  Clean, 
healthy  stoe,k  from  heavy  layine  strain. 

ARTHUR  H  PENNY,  Mattltuck,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 


8.  O.  AM  O\  AS,  SwslinJ  Ftisi’i.  Special  prices.  Circular. 

EARLE  S.  WILS0R,  B.i  437.  NimmioA,  R.  T  .  Sic',  R.  I.  Amiss  Out 


J 
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September  2,  1922 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


KING'S  HATCHERY  NOTICE 

It  is  ordered  by  the  court  that  all 
creditors  of  the  said  defendant  shall  file 
with  the  receiver,  in  writing,  on  or  before 
September  I 5,  1922.  proofs  of  their  said 
respective  claims  against  Harry  King, 
doing  business  ns  King's  Hatchery,  which 
proofs  shall  consist  in  each  case  of  a 
statement,  under  oath,  in  writing,  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  respective  creditor 
setting  forth  the  claim  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  therefore,  and  the  items  thereof,  and 
whether  any  payments  have  been  made 
thereon,  and  such  claim  is  justly  owing 
from  the  said  defendant  to  said  creditor, 
and  in  the  event  the  claim  is  founded  upon 
an  instrument  in  writing:  a  true  and  cor¬ 
rect  copy  of  such  instrument,  unless  lost 
or  destroyed,  must  be  tiled  with  said  re¬ 
ceiver:  and  it  is  ordered  that  all  such 
claims  shall  he  tiled  on  or  before  the  15th 
dav  of  September.  1922.  and  in  default 
thereof  that  any  such  creditor  failing  to 
file  said  claim  on  or  before  the  loth  day 
of  September.  1022.  proved  in  accordance 
will)  the  above  provisions  of  fbis_  order 
shall  be  barred  from  participation  in  any 
dividends  or  distribution  of  the  assets  of 
said  Harry  King,  doing  business  as 
King's  Hatchery,  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  court  or  receiver  herein. 

FREPERICK  P.  WALT  HER. 

Judge.  Common  Pleas  Court. 

Dated  at  Cleveland.  <  'bio,  this  15th 
day  of  August,  1922. 

Receiver's  address  :  019  iW  illiamson 

Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  Albert  A.  Miller  Company.  Tne.. 
consisting  of  A.  A.  Miller,  president,  and 
his  daughter.  Josephine  M.  Miller,  were 
indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
The  indictment  claims  that  circulars  were 
sent  through  the  mails  alleging  that 
wealthy  clients  of  the  company  would 
lend  money  to  those  needing  it  to  keep 
alive  their  old  business  ventures  or  to 
float  new  enterprises.  It  is  alleged  that 
those  applying  for  help  were  charged  fees 
for  imaginary  circularizing  of  persons 
who  had  money  to  invest,  for  advertising 
and  other  expenses,  which  expenses  were 
not  incurred.  Miller  is  out  on  $10,000 
bail. 

The  enclosed  from  Imperial  Silverware 
Company,  Montreal.  Canada,  looks  like 
a  scheme  to  get  98c.  My  daughter  was 
never  in  any  contest  connected  with  the 
above  concern.  She  was  in  the  Reefer 
contest,  and  above  looks  as  if  names  were 
handed  over  to  above  concern  for  further 
bait.  H-  J-  H- 

New  York. 

The  enclosed  refers  to  a  notice  from 
the  Imperial  Silverware  Company  that 
the  party  addressed  had  won  a  prize  of  an 
eight-piece  silver  set  of  the  value  of  $10. 
and  all  the  party  had  ,o  do  was  to  send 
9Sc  to  cover  dusts  of  mailing  and  packing 
and  the  silver  set  would  be  forwarded. 
This  class  of  fakes  is  of  many  years’ 
standing.  Trash  disposed  of  in  this  way 
can  have  little  value,  and  the  9Sc  is  no 
doubt  several  times  what  it  is  worth. 

Evidently  from  this  E.  J.  Reefer  of 
Philadelphia  sells  the  names  of  those  en¬ 
tering  his  contest  to  other  fakers. 

I  have  150  shares  of  Hudson  Producing 
and  Refining  Corporation  stock  that  t 
bought  for  $5  a  share  which  1  would  like 
to  sell.  1  hgve  written  to  the  company  I 
bought  it  from,  but  did  not  receive  any 
answer.  Please  try  to  And  out  if  it  is  any 
good.  The  brokers  are  King  &  Scott, 
Broadway  and  57tk  St.,  Fisk  Building, 
New  York.  G.  w.  C. 

New  York. 

Hudson  Producing  and  Refining  Cor¬ 
poration  is  a  recent  oil  promotion  of  stock 
jobbing  character.  There  is  no  market 
for  the  stock.  King  &  Scott  refused  to 
make  any  offer  for  the  stock. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
Guaranty  Egg  Corporation.  Inc-.,  New 
Jersey?  I  have  a  friend  that  is  anxious 
to  take  shares  in  same,  but  I  told  him  to 
wait  till  I  see  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  said 
about  it.  T.  E.  ir. 

Virginia. 

Our  advice  to  the  Virginian’s  friend  is 
that  if  lie  has  any  money  he  ever  wants 
to  see  again  not  to  invest  it  in  the  stock 
of  this  corporation.  It  would  not  be  in¬ 
vesting — only  turning  his  money  over  to 
the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  for  a  piece 
of  paper  of  no  established  or  market 
value. 

In  the  last  part  of  April  an  agent  of 
the  Boston  Portrait  Company.  Boston, 
came  to  my  house.  lie  represented  an 
enlarging  studio,  and  I  refused  about  10 
times  to  give  him  a  photo,  but  at  last  I 
gave  him  a  very  good  photo  of  our  family. 


I  did  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  until  the  i 
picture  came,  and  if  the  picture  was  not 
like  the  little  one.  1  did  not  have  to  take 
it.  he  said.  Two  months  later  it  came; 
a  tine  car  stopped  at  the  house,  and  a  man 
and  his  wife  came  in  with  the  picture. 

T  almost  dropped  oyer  when  I  looked  at 
the  picture.  It  was  something  awful,  so 
I  told  him  I  did  not  want  it.  as  it  was 
not  tit  to  put  on  the  wall.  He  got  so  dis¬ 
agreeable.  and  called  roe  all  kinds  of  of¬ 
fensive  tilings,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
arrest  me  and  take  me  to  court,  and  I 
don't  know  what  lie  didn't  say.  So  I. 
like  a  child,  paid  to  avoid  any  further 
trouble.  It  was  $9.9+  Just  for  the  one 
picture,  and  a  neighbor  lmd  the  same 
trouble.  Her  picture  is  also  no  good. 
Mine  is  standing  behind  the  piano.  I 
would  like  to  see  people  like  that  put  out 
of  their  money-making  scheme.  g.  d. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  old  story  of  the  deceptive 
methods-  of  the  agents  of  so-called  por¬ 
trait  houses.  We  have  many  times  ad¬ 
vised  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
them. 


I  mu  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  W.  M. 
Whiting.  Geneva.  N.  Y.  lie  is  working 
now  in  the  town  of  Mam-hestor,  Ontario 
County,  Y„  selling  fruit  trees.  lie 
claims  that  lie  is  the  only  man  who  has 
the  stock  to  sell  that  he  is  offering  to  the 
people.  Will  you  please  write  me  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  and  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  this  W.  M.  Whiting?  p.  p.  tt. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  on  the  warpath  again 
selling  trees.  We  have  several  inquiries 
from  New  York  State.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Whiting's  claim  that  no  one 
else  can  sell  the  stock  he  offers  is  true  or 
not,  but  our  information  is  that  he  grows 
no  trees  himself.  He  has  a  packing  house 
in  Geneva  and  buys  blocks  of  stock  from 
growers  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Whiting’s 
license  to  sell  trees  in  Pennsylvania  was 
withdrawn  a  few  years  ago  because  of 
false  claims  lie  made  at  that  time,  and 
we  have  not  heard  that  ho  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  business  in  the.  State  since. 
Somehow  other  States  are  not  as  lenient- 
with  tricksters  as  our  own  fair  State. 
Farmers  who  agree  to  pay  two  or  three 
prices  for  trees  on  the  strength  of  Whit- 
ingV  yarns  cannot  blame  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  their  predicament.  When  the  order 
is  once  signed  Whiting  will  force  (if  he 
can)  acceptance  of  the  trees  and  that  I 
payment  he  made  for  them. 

T.asf  Fall  I  received  plants  and  trees 
from  the  Corn  Belt  Nursery  and  For¬ 
estry  Association.  Bloomington.  Ill.,  for 
which  I  paid  an  outrageous  price,  expect¬ 
ing  good  results.  This  Spring  two  peach 
trees  failed,  for  which  I  paid  $4.50,  and 
one  cherry  tree,  which  cost  $2,25,  also 
12  raspberry  plants  at  $2.50.  I  also  got 
200  Everbearing  strawberry  plants  for 
$25.  and  20  failed,  and  the  berries  are 
just  small  berries,  instead  of  large,  like 
the  agent  showed  us.  My  neighbor  had 
an  order,  of  which  05  strawberry  plants 
failed  and  one  peach  tree.  They  claimed 
they  would  pack  them  well  and  replace 
all  that  failed.  I  have  written  to  them 
twice,  and  they  do  not  answer.  ,T,  S. 

Ohio. 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  replacement 
on  the  order  blank,  and  as  usual  when 
farmers  rely  upon  the  verbal  representa¬ 
tion  of  nursery  agents  they  can  “whistle” 
when  the  stock  fails  to  grow  or  proves 
untrue  to  name. 

Mr.  Greene,  another  paint  salesman, 
called  on  me  and  requested  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  paint  from  his  concern,  the  Wills 
Product  Company,  New  York  City.  I 
told  him  I  wavs  in  the  market  for  some 
concrete  floor  paint.  lie  told  me  to  try 
his  paint,  as  lie  specialized  in  certain 
paints,  and  that  Ins  concrete  paint  was 
a  special  product.  I  thereupon  ordered 
four  gallons  of  same.  When  the  order 
arrived  at  the  station  I  noticed  that  the 
box  was  marked  floor  paint,  but  that  it 
mentioned  nothing  in  reference  to  con¬ 
crete.  I  therefore  refused  to  accept  same 
unless  guaranteed.  While  waiting  for 
the  guar  an  tv  the  railroad  company 
shipped  back  the  paint,  and  1  cannot  sea 
how  I  am  obliged  to  pay  for  this  paint. 

T  have  in  the  meanwhile  found  out  that 
Mr.  Greene  is  the  Wills  Product  Com¬ 
pany.  and  that  he  seeks  his  prey  among 
i  he  rural  people.  a.  j.  it. 

New  York. 

The  paint  salesmen  are  getting  in 
about  as  had  odor  in  country  districts  as 
the  “portrait  agent.”  The  firms  conduct¬ 
ing  these  lines  of  business  have  only  their 
deceptive  practices  to  blame  for  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  next  move  of  Wills  Product 
Company  will  he  to  Ihrenten  R.  J.  H. 
with  suit  to  collect  pay  for  the  paint.  ' 
The  way  to  keep  out  of  trouble  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agents  of  these 
houses,  but  when  taken  advantage  of 
farmers  should  fight  for  their  rights. 


For  bull's-eyes — lead ! 

THE  boy  who  prides  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
target  shots  credits  only  his  steady  hand  and  true  eye. 
He  gives  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  bullet  is  always 
made  of  lead  because  no  other  material  speeds  so  straight. 
It  is  the  same  at  the  traps.  From  the  trap  is  thrown  a  clay 
pigeon.  A  sharp  report  and  the  target  flies  to  pieces.  Shot 
made  of  lead  go  straight,  covering  just  the  right  area  to 
catch  the  whirling  disc. 

No  other  metal  has  the  qualities  needed  for  making  am¬ 
munition  which  lead  has.  Lead  has  great  weight  in  mini¬ 
mum  bulk,  which  makes  it  cut  through  the  air  with  velocity 
and  without  swerving. 

In  the  early  days  bullets  and  shot  were  loaded  separately 
from  the  powder.  Now  the  lead  and  powder  are  encased 
together  in  a  neat  paper  or  metallic  package  called  a  shell 
or  cartridge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  lead  is  important  in  other 
sports  besides  target  and  trap  shooting,  but  for  an  entirely 
-different  reason.  Lead  is  used  in  the  rubber  of  the  tennis 
ball,  the  football  and  the  baseball  to  give  toughness. 

Besides  these  uses,  lead  is  used  in  almost  countless  ways. 
Many  of  them  you  do  not  suspect.  It  is  in  paint  that  lead 
would  be  missed  most.  No  matter  where  you  go  you  can 
see  and  touch  this  important  product.  Wherever  a  surface 
is  painted,  it  is  protected  against  deterioration.  “Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all”  is  a  slogan  that  prudent  men 
now  know  and  heed. 

White-lead,  a  carbonate  of  lead,  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  good  paint.  By  using  white-lead,  manufacturers  make  a 
paint  that  has  greater  protective  power  and  durability. 

For  outdoor  work  painters  generally  prefer  to  use  straight 
“lead-in-oil,”  a  term  which  applies  to  a  mixture  of  pure 
white-lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  White-lead  with  flatting 
oil  with  colors-in-oil  added  makes  a  paint  of  any  color  for 
interior  work  and  gives  a  smooth,  beautiful  finish. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil,  under  the 
name  and  trademark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

It  also  manufactures  lead  for  every  other  purpose  to  which 
it  can  be  put  in  art,  industry,  and  everyday  life. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Department  G, 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which  inter¬ 
estingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  lead 
enters  into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cleveland 


Boston 

BulTalo 


Cincinnati 

Chicago 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 


[ 


*>save  the  surface  and  I 
you  save  all- ^  J 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  <£  OIL  CO,,  Pittsburgh 


— 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WOM  ION  f..r  coolt  and  general  housework;  ex¬ 
cellent  permanent  opportunity.  JAMES  W- 
SEWALL,  old  Town,  Me. 


A  MARRIED  man.  good  milker  and  general 
farm  hand;  tenant  bouse  and  permanent  jxisi- 
tiou  to  right  man.  Apply,  stating  wages,  etc., 
DR.  11.  15.  F.  JERVIS,  Wassnie,  X.  V. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers  for  one 
of  the  best  dairies  III  the  StaLc;  accustomed 
to  general  dairy  work.  F.  O.  BOX  188,  Ossin¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  creamery  operator  for  an 
established  tirade  A  milk  trade;  references  re; 
quired  with  application:  I5ROAD  BROOK 

FARM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


SALESMAN  WANTED — Familiar  with  standard 
breeds  of  poultry,  also  experienced  with 
Cyphers  incubators  for  poultry  supply  sales¬ 
rooms;  hours  8  to  6  p.  m,;  give  full  particulars, 
references,  etc.,  in  first.  letter.  Mac  NIFF 
CoM FAN Y,  190  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
City. _ 

WANTED — A  girl  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
light  housework  in  family  of  three;  perma¬ 
nent.  MRS.  C.  P.  I.EI. ASH,  Cross  Street,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendant* 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$4-1  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  Sl'PERIN- 
TENDENT.  Letebworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children ;  man  with  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  orchards  and  farming: 
woman  good  plain  cook,  to  board  three  men; 
good  wages,  with  privileges;  no  inexperienced 
couple  need  apply,  as  no  attention  will  be  paid 
to  any  applications  that  do  not  have  first-class 
reference-  with  first  letter.  Apply  AD\  ER- 
TISER  1579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  not  over  50  years,  for  plain 
Cooking  and  housework  in  town  home  with 
conveniences:  840  a  month;  character  references 
required,  J,  Q.  HAZARD,  Bellevue  Avenue, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  Long  Islaud 
farm;  no  outdoor  work;  elderly  woman  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  1575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  to  do  general  housework  on 
farm;  one  mile  from  village  of  2,000.  W rite 
MRS.  C.  I).  AI.T.EN.  Alexander,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  assist  herdsman  and 
deliver  milk  retail;  must  be  neat,  good  milker, 
honest  and  uol  afraid  of  work:  state  age.  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected;  give  references. 
Address  COLVKK  FARMS,  polver,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm;  no  children; 

man  to  work  iu  garden  and  around  place,  be 
generally  useful;  wife  to  do  cooking  uml  gen¬ 
eral  housework'  Scandinavians  preferred;  state 
wages  expected  in  first,  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1582,  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  P.  U.  BOX  471,  New  Canaan.  Coun. 


PARTNER  for  up-to-date  chicken  and  fruit 
farm  within  city  limits;  room  for  5,000  chick¬ 
ens.  S.  HART,  Maple  Ave.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Manager  for  small  dairy  farm:  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand  to  milk  0  cows. 

cut  wood;  must  be  good  milker,  able  to  handle 
horses;  wages  840  a  month,  milk,  wood  and  four 
unfurnished  rooms;  all  year  job,  with  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  V.  W.  FERRIS,  Green¬ 
wood  Luke,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  middle-aged  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  family.  ADVERTISER  1594, 
care  Rural  New  fm  ker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong,  willing 
worker,  as  farm  hand,  greenhouse  helper; 
reference  required,  875  per  month,  with  Cot¬ 
tage;  steady  work.  KKKTSCIIMAR  BROS., 
West  Nyaok,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  reliable,  experienced  in  general 
farm  work,  a  hie  to  milk  15  cows;  small  dairy 
farm  near  Hartford,  Conn.;  no  other  help  kept; 
850  per  month,  mom.  hoard,  washing ;  perma¬ 
nent  position.  ADVERTISER  1591,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Carpenter  and  handy  man  for  pri¬ 
vate  place:  married:  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  It  1580.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  teamster;  good,  reliable 
single  man:  American  preferred,  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  references,  to  do  general  farm  work  on  an 
estate  In  Westchester  Futility,  ADVERTISER 
1587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  with  farming 
equipment,  to  take  over  100-acre,  undeveloped 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  work  it  for 
his  own  benefit :  all  owner  wants  .s  t..  have  the 
place  well  eared  for  and  to  he  furnished  with 
vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs  for  Ids  own  table; 
fine  opportunity  for  anyone  desirous  of  becom¬ 
ing  established  In  the  business;  owner  willing 
to  help  ftlianelallv,  if  necessary,  at  the  start. 
Answer  W.  E.  COOKE,  <135  Park  Ave.,  I'ater 
son.  N.  ,T. 


WANTED— Housekeeper,  25  to  35,  hoys'  dormi- 
torv;  salary,  $40  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUPERINTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED— TWO  women,  25  to  35.  for  general 
supply  and  sewing;  salary  850  per  month  and 
maintenance  state  experience  first  letter.  SI' 
PER  l  NTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  law 
renco.  Mass. 


WANTED — Seamstress  30  to  35.  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  making  and  mending  hoys’ 
clothes;  state  experience,  salary  expected,  first 
letter.  SUPERINTENDENT  TRAINING 
SCHOOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


COUPLE  to  do  general  housework  and  around 
the  house  cooking  and  washing;  only  those 
willing  to  work  need  apply:  references  required. 
J.  riNES.  200  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  capable,  industrious,  tenant  man, 
with  small  family,  September  1;  competent 
to  manage  if  necessary;  general  farming,  with 
fruit  and  small  dairy;  state  experience  and 
wages,  with  usual  privileges.  G,  E,  SMITH. 
Castile,  N.  Y. 

- 1 

WANTED — At  once,  good  all  around  farm  hand, 
single;  must  lie  steady,  sober  and  willing  tc 
work;  uo  milking;  $4(J  per  month  and  hoard. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1(507,  care.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  home,  good  wages.  JOHN  BARTEL, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE— With  stock,  machinery, 
operate,  liberal  sliare  basis,  farm,  near  village 
and  markets:  best  of  buildings.  R.  COOK, 
Winchester,  Coun. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  that  don’t  use 
tobacco  oil  Leghorn  farm  of  G.000  layers;  must 
lie  willing  ami  able  to  work  10  hours  a  day  six 
days  a  week;  experience  not  necessary;  state 
age,  height,  weight,  salary  and  experience,  if 
any.  LONGSTKKET  POULTRY  FAItM,  Tren 
ton,  N.  J. 


POULT  RYM  AN — Experienced,  general  farming; 

willing  worker;  none  but  experienced  need 
apply;  835  month  and  board.  A.  SIMM.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  Way,  West  Orauge,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  for  household  duties  iu  kitchen  and 
dining-room  of  school  for  children ;  most  he 
strong,  willing,  able  to  cook,  fund  of  children, 
cheerful,  Protestant  faith;  good  home;  no  serv¬ 
ants  kept.  Apply,  stating  wages,  age,  nation¬ 
ality.  to  MRS.  BURT,  112(1  Constant  Avenue, 
PeekSkiU,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  20  to  25  cows;  not  an  estate,  but  eonuner- 
cial  proposition:  a  good  man  will  he  amply  re¬ 
munerated;  married  man  preferred;  give  details 
in  first  letter.  MILLSIDE  FARMS.  Riverside, 
N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  general  liouseworker;  family  of 
three:  no  washing.  Write  MRS.  SYDNEY 
REV  IN,  Northport,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Till  Spring  or  longer,  a  well,  capa¬ 
ble,  cheerful  woman  for  housework  helpfulness 
and  restful  companionship  combined;  physician's 
family;  Hudson  River  village;  three  adults;  no 
servants;  no  washing,  no  heavy  work;  home 
privileges;  fair  pay.  Address,  giving  particu¬ 
lars,  BOX  23,  stuyvesuht,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  care  for  cows  and 
poultry  on  a  private  estate,  near  New  York; 
must  he  a  good  butter-maker  nod  milker  and 
efficient  in  the  care  of  poultry,  wages  8100  per 
mouth,  with  room,  to  a  clean,  healtjiy,  system¬ 
atic  worker.  ADVERTISER  11124,  care  *  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  dairyman  and  general  farm  hand; 

must  lie  gentle  to  stock;  to  live  with  family; 
best  of  reference  with  firsr  letter;  state  wages 
expected;  good  position  for  right  party;  wanted 
at  once.  P.  E.  BURR,  Oakdale  Station,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  worker;  middle-aged  woman, 
active,  capable,  neat  and  clean:  do  good  plain 
cooking;  no  laundry;  in  private  family,  three 
adults;  steady  place;  all  modern  improvements; 
good  neighborhood :  wages  8<i5:  references.  P. 
1).  BOX.  128.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

- — 

WANTED  —  Working  foreman  tinder  superin¬ 
tendent  on  country  estate:  married  man.  no 
children,  preferred ;  must  he  experienced  In 
handling  men,  use  of  modern  farm  machinery 
and  t,raetnrs.  farm  crops,  etc.:  expected  to  board 
two  men  if  needed;  wages  870  per  month,  fur¬ 
nished  cottage  with  modern  improvement",  fuel, 
light,  milk  and  vegetables:  references  required. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1018,  can  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  and  housekeeper, 
between  20  and  40;  family  of  three;  position 
permanent;  references  required.  Address  PHY¬ 
SICIAN,  Box  959  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ar  once,  reliable  married  farmer; 

must  be  sober.  Honest  and  nandy  worker; 
wages  and  references  first  letter.  F.  L. 
TUCKER.  New  Paltz  N  Y. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  on  a  farm:  family  of 
three:  t,wo  lwuip  only  at  week-end.  D.  Y. 
WORRELL.  Davisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY-MAN  — Fifteen  years'  practical  exper¬ 
ience:  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  can  make  any  plant  imy  under  right 
conditions;  married  iuo  children).  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1420.  cart  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  (29),  married;  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  all  branches,  egg  producer 
and  breeder:  results  guaranteed.  Box  5,  Oak¬ 
dale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  fore¬ 
man:  married;  thoroughly  experienced :  can 
liaudle  men:  if  you  want  a  competent,  trust¬ 
worthy  man  we  can  talk  business.  HORACE 
WELI.S  FRENCH,  care  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Amherst.  Mass. 


WANTED — Position.  September  1.  farm  mana¬ 
ger:  life  experience,  practical  and  scientific. 
D.  C.  LINPSLEY,  22  Elm  Street.  Newton.  Sus¬ 
sex  Co..  -N.  J. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  and  faun  mana¬ 
ger;  life  experience  in  all  branches  purebred 
cattle,  records,  testing,  pedigrees  and  families, 
and  a  certified  milk  producer  with  1.2O0  bacteria 
count:  A-l  calf  raiser,  two  prize  winners  this 
Fail;  own  veterinary  miner  ailments:  also  pure¬ 
bred  Berkshire",  g . i  breeder  and  raise  90%  of 

my  pigs  <hov\  ring  experience:  sheep,  turkeys 
and  poultry;  rotation  of  farm  and  garden  crops; 
modern  machinery,  fmm  a  plow  to  a  thrasher, 
horse  ol'  tractor  ruxvev.  and  a  gas  engine  and 
pump  specialist ;  do  nil  repairing,  concrete,  car¬ 
penter  aud  plumbing:  pruning,  spraying  lawns, 
drives  and  shrill  is;  sue  essful  with  help  mid  n 
hard  worker:  Aiuerii-an ;  3s  married:  A  1  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1580.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY M A N,  married,  wants  position  Octo¬ 
ber  l;  2d  years'  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  poultry  keeping:  expert 
bn  by  chick  and  Incubator  man;  able  to  run  any 
plant,  no  matter  how  large;  expect  good  wages, 
hilt  will  pa  ni  It.  ADVERTISER  1578.  cave 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED—  To  take  charge  of  a  free  range 
poultry  plant  on  salary  and  profit-sharing;  no 
lews  than  1.500  laying  liens  and  a  good  incuba¬ 
tor:  no  day  laud:  up-to-date  plant;  no  had 
habits;  reliable,  trustworthy:  married;  three 
children:  Protestant;  42  years  old:  a  good 
worker:  long  experience  with  poultry;  open  for 
posit  ton  tliis  Fall:  give  description  of  plant. 
ADVERTISER  1581  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Honest,  reliable  couple 
as  caretakers;  man  gardener;  wife  cook.  F, 
S.,  Box  103,  Dunnellen.  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  young  man.  21,  American,  wife,  one 
child,  good  education,  experience,  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  typewriting,  clerking,  shipping,  etc.,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  reliable  firm  where  there  is 
chance  l'or  advancement.  Please  address 
ADVERTISER  1577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  middle-aged  woman,  alone,  wishes 
work  with  unfurnished  rooms,  janitor,  care¬ 
taker,  etc.;  OH  Coast.  ADVERTISER  1583,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  mauiiger, 
September  or  October:  expert  incubator  oper¬ 
ator,  cliiek  grower;  general  management  of  large 
plant;  12  years'  experience;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  references.  ROBERT  E.  KNIGHT, 
Manager,  Boulevard  Farms,  15  St.  Georges 
Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  on  country  place  with  pri¬ 
vate  family,  where  honest  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  is  appreciated,  by  a  colored  man,  27  years 
old;  understands  gardening  and  milking,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — By  October  1,  position  ns  herdsman 
in  Guernsey  herd:  have  fed  one  world's  rec¬ 
ord  and  many  other  good  records;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences:  only  large  proposition  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  159tl,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent;  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stock,  poultry,  lawn,  roads,  etc,; 
all  modern  machinery;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married:  no  children.  BOX  41.  New 
Canaan.  Conn. 


CARPENTER,  plumber  and  handy  man,  no 
small  children,  desires  position  on  private 
estate,  near  good  high  school.  ADVERTISER 
1593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER'S  work  on  small  place,  preferably 
with  garden  and  chickens,  where  integrity 
and  thrift,  are  required;  refined,  middle-aged 
couple;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  1592.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  or  fruit  picking  desired  by  two  or  three 
.xperienced,  respectable  American".  W. 
HAYES.  300  Forest  Ave.,  Lyndliurst,  N.  J. 


WOMAN — American,  Protestant,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  would  like  position  on  farm  or  village, 
near  good  school,  as  housekeeper  or  worker, 
ADVERTISER  1(513.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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POULTRY — Woman,  Aniencau,  practical,  wants 
position  of  responsibility;  no  housework  or 
partnership.  ADVERTISER  1612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SWISS,  hank  clerk,  tired  of  city  life, 
would  like  to  go  to  a  refined  family  anil  work 
on  the  farm.  Address  J.  H.  O.,  Room  539, 
Y.  M.  C.  A..  Newark.  N.  J. 


MARRIED  American  of  executive  ability  will 
he  Open  for  position  as  manager  of  a  Southern 
milk  plant  about  October  1;  broad  experience  in 
the  handling  of  the  highest  grade  dairy  product* 
and  the  management  of  a  plant  to  get  results.  I 
If  you  want  a  live  wire  manager  am!  a  business 
getter,  uddross  ADVERTISER  1011),  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Management  of  a  high-class  country 
estate  where  experience  with  executive  ability 
Is  wanted;  broad  experience  with  cnttlc,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry,  dairy,  farm  crops,  garden, 
greenhouse  and  the  management  of  a  high-class 
place  iu  every  detail;  married;  no  children;  35 
years  of  age.  Address  ADVERTISER  1(511,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  watchman,  handy  with  tools,  on 
gentleman's  country  estate:  middle-aged: 
married.  E.  KNIGHT,  (510  Valleybruok  Avenue. 
Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married  no  children,  15  years’ 
experience.  is  open  to  good  proposition:  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FARM  n.YND  (42)  wants  place:  good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages;  reference.  MARSH, 
Box  95,  Fredericksburg.  O. 


FOR  SALE — The  Yarnall  Fruit  Farm;  93  acres; 

snnd.v  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  Comity,  ia.;  40  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Potts- 
town;  730  apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many 
in  hearing;  12  acres  peaches;  two  tons  grapes 
yearly;  strawberries,  pears,  cherries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  currants  uml  asparagus  in  abundance; 

apple  crop,  15  acres  corn  and  all  other  crops 

included;  Stone  house  and  barn;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land.  gooil  markets;  deal  includes  all  machin¬ 

ery,  new  Fordson  tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses, 
chickens  and  bees;  bargain  at  815,000;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  F.  H.  YARNALL.  934  High 
Street,  Pottutown,  Pa. 

- - — , 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Near  Brattleboro,  Vf.;  G0- 
aere  farm:  large  barns;  fully  equipped;  7- 
room  dwelling;  dairy,  equipped;  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats  potatoes,  corn;  beautifully  situated; 
prod  net*  marketable  in  immediate  vicinlijr;  Terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  3,  West  Itrattlehoro. 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Lease  of  poultry  plant,  10  acres; 

laying  houses  for  *2,000;  brooder  houses  for 
6,000;  10  SSO-egg  Cyphers  incubators:  300  year¬ 
ling  hens;  5(X>  chickens.  Address  FRANK 
WHEELER.  90  lruiou  St..  New  London,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acres  uncleared  farm  land;  70 
miles  out,  Long  Island,  ADVERTISER  1531, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifty-acre  peach  orchard;  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  1532.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  old-fashioned  9-rooni  house 
in  good  condition:  2  story;  all  made  by  hand; 
consisting  of  78  acres  of  land;  make  good  pri¬ 
vate  place;  on  State  road  in  the  Berkshire 
Mountains;  15  minutes'  walk  to  railroad  station, 
churches,  schools  and  stores;  like  to  sell  at 
once:  reasonable  price,  no  agents.  Address  H. 
B.  SMITH  &  SON,  Box  07,  Falls  Village,  Coun. 

- - - - - 

FUR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres:  suburb  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  city  of  15,000:  capacity. 
l.SuO  layers,  fully  equipped;  *priee  right;  full 
particulars  on  application.  ADVERTISER  1549. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i id- ACRE  Delaware  farm,  equipped:  nicely  locat¬ 
ed:  high  statp  cultivation;  plenty  fruit;  m?ar 
State  road;  climate  ideal;  write  for  particulars 
and  terms.  ADVERTISER  1548,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm,  in  New  York 
State  or  New  Jersey,  with  500  to  2.000  good 
liens  and  necessary  equipment.  E.  D.  KELLY, 
Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. 


155-ACRE  Hudson  River  Valley  farm;  will  sell 
bare-  or  fully  equipped.  WILLIAM  H.  MIL¬ 
LER.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-ncre  dairy  farm;  20  miles  east 
of  Syracuse;  one  mile  from  State  r<«ad:  two 
miles  from  New  York  Central  station:  three 
large  barns;  good  house;  fully  stocked  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  all  machinery;  reason  for 
selling,  poor  health:  if  you  want  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  this  is  worth  investigating.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  1550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES — Fenced,  timber,  tillage,  pasture, 
orchard,  springs.  State  road,  large  buildings, 
small  house;  ready  now;  inoney-maltcr;  reason¬ 
able  tr>  experienced,  practical  farmer  only.  S. 
MULLER.  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


rUBltlC  SALE  —  Valuable  101-acre  farm  at 
Ueistyille.  I'a  will  Vie  sold  September  23.  at 
2  p.  ru. .  to  settle  estate.  12-room  limestone 
house,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power;  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water;  windmill:  limestone 
soil:  three  acres  woodland ;  4(>  apple  trees-,  on 
trolley  line.  SAM  T.  KURTZ,  Myerstowu.  Pa. 


148  ACRES — Good  buildings,  stock,  tools,  GO 
acres  crops:  80,000:  unequipped,  84.800. 
CLARENCE  EDGE,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  frmt  and  poultry  farm: 

1.000-hen  capacity:  all  good  buildings  and 
modern  equipment;  four  acres  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1570,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


208-ACRE  FARM — 17  room  house,  new  100-ft. 

barn,  etc.;  excellent  Hudson  River  home;  bar¬ 
gain  at  812  1*00  also  small  farm.  WINFRED 
STEVENS,  Schuy terville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  an  up-to- 
date  farm;  good  A.  R.  results  and  fitting  of 
animals  for  show  rings:  best  references;  single; 
age  30.  ADVERTISER  1U01.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  to  work  on  farm  next  Win¬ 
ter.  Address  W.  B.  GROVEB,  Leon.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — By  young  man  i2ft)  a  position  on  a 
commercial  poultry  plant;  1L»  years'  exper¬ 
ience  on  small  private  plant,  hut  want  chance 
Dn  a  larger  plant:  can  drive  ear  and  run  gaso¬ 
line  engines:  have  worked  over  two  years  ar 
present  tduec.  ADVERTISER  1(522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  31,  German,  strong,  willing  and 
reliable,  experienced  poultry  own  aud  farmer, 
desires  position  on  modern  poultry  plant  or 
•  state;  Cornell  training:  single.  ADVERTISER 
it  .21.  care  Rural  New -Yorker. 


EX-SERVICE  MAN  desires  position  on  a  farm. 

Address  AIiNEKTISER  1617,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-CARPENTER,  single.  40,  like  cor¬ 
respond  farm  position;  shares  plus  84d 
monthly;  with  anyone  alone,  ROOM  8.  15S 
South  Fulton  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  manager 
of  proven  ability:  knowledge  all  branches, 
private  or  commercial:  American;  married ;  A-l 
references.  BOX  791.  Mt,  Kisoo,  X.  \’. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  college  graduate, 
With  broad  scientific  training  and  widest  prac¬ 
tical  exjterience  from  Europe  and  United  States, 
will  accept,  position  as  head  of  modern  large 
egg  producing  plant;  specialist  iu  building  up 
and  developing  new*  establishments:  only  first- 
class  proposition  will  tic  considered;  give  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  plant  (location,  size,  equip¬ 
ment.  help).  ADVERTISER  1(525.  .arc  Rural 
New  Y  orker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  -Stock  farm;  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings:  two  new  houses:  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture:  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
sold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  82.50  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  In  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V.  THOMAS 
HASLETT.  Hall,  X.  V. 


DAIRY  FARM — 170  acres:  near  Rome,  N.  Y,; 

will  sell  bare  or  fully  equipped.  Inquire 
WILLARD  EVANS,  Route  3.  Home,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  location  for  commuter's  or  country 
home :  48  miles  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad:  67  acres:  two  family  1 0- room ’ house; 
poultry  plant;  main  road  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia:  many  attractive  features;  cause,  ill 
health:  write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  1421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


70  ACRES — Level,  productive;  (sugar  bush,  fruit; 

excellent  improvements:  stock,  tools,  crops  in¬ 
cluded:  86.000;  terms.  ADVERTISER  1384, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — 138-a.re  hill  farm:  IS  miles  from 
State  r,.ad;  good  sap  bush,  oak  limber,  •xeel- 
lont  meadow  and  pasture;  price  83.000  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  L.  STEVENS,  Hnrpersfield. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  farm;  304  acres:  294 
cleared;  mild  climate;  Blue  grass  soil:  no 
rocks;  all  grains  and  grass;  eight-room  brick 
house;  large  barn;  paved  road:  three  miles,  t.o 
station,  schools  aud  church;  highly  cultivated; 
sale  to  settle  estate.  Full  information  from 
W.  W.  FAR  ROW,.  Executor,  801  Chestnut  Street. 
W aynvaboro,  Va. 


FOR  SAI.E — 100-acre  dairy  farm  and  general 
farm:  65  acres  hay  crops;  balanee  timber, 
pasture:  two  burns,  cement  tioor,  swing  stanch- 
ious;  granary,  garage,  two  henhouses  and  nearly 
new  house.  I1. .-story;  farm  high  state  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  improved  road;  priee  84.000:  8500 
cash:  easy  terms:  will  sell  crops,  stock  and 
tools  if  so  desired:  owner  lives  on  farm.  N.  P. 
NIELSEN.  Milford.  N.  Y. 

150-AURK  FARM  for  sale;  one-half  cleared: 

one-h.ilf  in  timber.  Inquire  of  owner.  JOHN 
GETZEN DANNER,  Hancock.  Md. 


FARM — 240  acres;  overlooking  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  resorts,  with  liest  retail  mar¬ 
kets;  suitably  divided:  good  buildings:  the  place 
to  get  the  whole  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  BOX 
20,  K.  l>.  2,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E — Good  SO-acre  farm,  in  heart  of 
apph-  belt  bearing  orchard:  good  soil;  mile 
from  town.  State  road,  station.  LEU  J.  Mil. 
LEIL  Stephens  City.  Va. 


FUR  SALE  by  owner:  30-.toro  farm  on  improved 
road.  20  minutes'  walk  to  trolley;  10-<ctit  fare 
to  city  of  100, dot);  excellent  for  poultry  or  gar¬ 
den  truck:  land  and  buildings  good;  new  barn: 
2  y  ming  'dive  l  calf  100  chickens;  all  crops; 
$4,200  .  81.000  down.  WILLIAM  LANDSIKDEL. 
4',j  Seward  Are,,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ern  Connecticut  In  high  state  of  cultivation 
with  now  buildings  ami  suitable  for  high-,  lass 
dairying;  two  trout  streams  run  through  the 
farm  besides  being  well  u-.t t cred  by  springs, 
piped  to  reservoir  and  buildings:  located  near- 
popular  Slimmer  resorts,  with  beautiful  scciiery 
]«»h!rig  an  ideal  Summer  home'. 
ADVERTISER  1598.  care  Rural  \.-n  Yorker 


W  AN  I' ED — Small  farm  or  country  home  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York  -.rate  fuM 
particulars  find  price.  ADVERTISER  I39n  ,  e 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
|  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  108Q% 
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No  Electricity! 

Housewives  everywhere — in  cities  and  on  farms — are  taking  the  biggest 
part  of  drudgery  out  of  housework  with  the  Vacuette  — the  wonderful 
vacuum  cleaner  which  operates  without  electricity.  Brooms,  old  fashioned 
carpet  sweepers  and  costly,  cumbersome,  electric  vacuum  cleaners  are  now 
things  of  the  past  in  nearly  250,000  homes.  In  these  homes,  rugs  and 
carpets  are  kept  as  clean  and  bright  as  new  with  really  no  work  at  all. 

No  need  to  use  and  pay  for  electric  current  to  run  a  vacuum  cleaner 
even  if  your  house  is  wired — no  need  to  do  without  a  vacuum  cleaner  even 
if  you  have  no  electricity.  Many  people  now  using  electric  vacuum  cleaners 
are  now  buying  the  Vacuette,  because  it  gives  such  splendid  results  and  is 
so  handy  to  use.  The  Vacuette  operates  with  its  own  self-contained 
mechanism — it  is  perfectly  automatic. 

The  Simplest  #of  All 
Efficient  Vacuum  Cleaners 


The  simplest  of  all  efficient  vacuum  cleaners — 
and  the  easiest  to  use.  Just  a  push— w-h-i-r-r  goes 
the  revolving  brush  and  suction  fan  and  a  powerful 
air  current  draws  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  lint, 
threads,  ashes  and  grit  into  the  bag.  In  a  jiffy  you 
see  the  rug  or, carpet  fairly  glow— it  is  so  clean. 

No  better  construction  could  be  put  in  a  sweeper 
than  you  will  find  in  the  Vacuette.  The  body  is  beau¬ 
tiful  cast  aluminum,  strong,  durable.  The  working 
parts  are  rust-proof.  It  runs  on  noiseless  rubber 
wheels.  The  pistol  grip  handle  makes  it  easy  to 
guide.  The  weight  is  only  lbs.  The  Vacuette  is 
the“last  word”— the  final  triumph  in  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers— and  it  comes  with  the  maker’s  guarantee. 

Once  see  the  V acuette  at  work  and  you  will  realize 


that  a  perfectly  efficient  vacuum  cleaner  need  not 
be  heavy  and  hard  to  handle  or  be  encumbered  with 
a  lot  of  attachments.  Rugs  and  carpets  made  clean 
and  bright  so  easily  and  so  quickly  that  you  have 
leisure  time  that  you  never  had  before  to  read, 
to  sew,  to  get  many  things  done. 

With  all  its  wonderful  efficiency  and  its  un¬ 
surpassed  strength  of  construction,  the  Vac¬ 
uette  costs  only  about  half  what  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for  a  really  efficient  vacuum 
cleaner  — and  if  you  wish,  you  can  buy  it  on 
easy  terms. 

This  wonderful  vacuum  cleaner  and  sweeper 
which  you  have  needed  for  so  long,  which  costs 
nothing  to  operate,  is  ready  for  you  now. 


FREE 


Trial  in  Your 
Own  Home 


In  fairness  to  yourself.  Madam,  you  should  see  the  Vacuette  no  matter  what  method 
of  sweeping  you  are  using  now  — and  you  can  not  only  see  it;  you  can  have  an  actual 
demonstration  on  your  own  rugs  and  carpets.  If  there  is  aVacuette  representative  in  your 
locality,  ask  him  to  give  this  free  demonstration.  (Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory  for 
the  name  Vacuette  Sales  Company. )  If  you  are  located  where  we  have  not  yet  placed 
a  representative,  write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  the  demonstration.  We 
will  let  the  Vacuette  prove  itself.  Then  you  can  decide  whether  to  buy  or  not. 

Opportunity  for  Ambitious  Men 

So  widespread  is  the  demand  for  the  Vacuette  that  we  have  openings 
for  more  men  to  work  with  our  district  managers,  demonstrating  the 
Vacuette  in  homes  and  taking  orders  for  it. 

You  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  join  one  of  America’s  most 
rapidly  growing  organizations  and  to  set  your  own  pace  in  money¬ 
making.  Men  now  in  the  field  are  making  big  earnings— and 
the  same  chance  is  open  to  you.  Write  for  information.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  state  the  territory 
in  which  you  would  like  to  work  and  we  will 
send  full  particulars. 

Appointments  are  being  made 
now— so  act  before  the  best 
territory  is  taken. 


★ 

Endorsed 
by  Good 
Housekeeping 
and  Modern  Priscilla 


Ufa 

Look  for  the  Name 
VACUETTE  on  the  Bag 


Manufactured 
and  Sold 
Exclusively  by 


The  Scott 
&  Fetzer  Co. 

Dept.  25  Cleveland, Ohio 

Also  Manufactured  in  Canada  by  VACUETTES,  Limited, 
Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto 
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Andes  Revolutionizes 


‘Bakes  12  loaves  with 
12  newspapers  as  fuel 


TN  an  actual  test  at  the  factory  the  Andes 
baked  12  loaves  of  bread  with  only  12 
newspapers  as  fuel.  Think  of  the  efficiency 
required  of  a  range  to  do  that!  Think  how 
saving  of  fuel  such  a  range  must  be !  To  the 
best  of  our  belief  there  isn’t  another  range 
made  that  can  pass  that  test.  There  isn’t 
another  range  made  that  gets  results  with 
as  little  fuel.  The  Andes  is  altering  the 
entire  standard  of  judging  range  economy. 


T he  Andes 


burners  in  the  combination  range.  And 
remember!  A  bigger  fire  box  and  bigger 
burners  combined  with  Andes  design 
mean  greater  fuel  saving,  shorter  kitchen 
hours  and  less  work. 


\\7H1CH  means  that  the  greatest  heat 
can  be  developed  and  regulated 
with  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  This  is 
because  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  Andes 
fire  box;  because  of  the  size  of  the  gas 


Strength 

The  Andes  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  horse  without  sustaining  the  slightest 
injury — a  test  it  has  actually  undergone  at  the  factory. 
It  is  this  remarkable  strength  that  makes  the  Andes  a 
‘ 'life-time”  range.  The  Andes  Ranges  we  built  50  years 
ago  are  still  giving  perfect  service. 


"Better  heating  for  less  money’ 
the  ANDES  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace.  Write  for  details. 


Cleanliness 


Besides  the  ordinary  black  finish  the  Andes  is  made  in  a 
gray  enamel  finish  and  in  the  popular  Andes  sanitary 
white  enamel  finish.  The  easiest  range  in  the  world  to 
keep  clean — and  the  best  looking.  An  ornament  to  any 
kitchen ! 


We  want  you  to  compare  the  Andes  with  other  ranges. 
Have  your  dealer  demonstrate  the  many  time  and  labor 
saving  features  of  the  Andes. 


If  you  don’t  know  where  to  find 
your  dealer  write  us. 


Phillips  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Better  Cooking  for  Less 
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Green  Peas  in  Madison  County,  New  York 


PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS.— “Green  peas  $4  bushel. 

Ship  more  same  kind.’’  This  telegram,  received 
yesterday  (August  15),  gives  the  state  of  the  green 
pea  market  at  the  present  writing.  Green  peas  are 
source,  and  the  few  growers  throughout  Madison 
County.  N.  Y.,  picking  at  present  are  realizing  a 
handsome  profit.  Just  a  month  ago  green  peas  were 
a  di-ug  on  the  New  York  market,  whole  carloads 
selling  for  75  cents  a  bushel. -or  just  about  half  the 
cost  of  production  and  marketing.  To  find  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  sudden  change  in  price  within  a  month 
we  must  go  back  to  the  general  production  of  green 
peas.  The  first  peas  sold  on  our  large  city  markets 
come  from  Florida  and  California.  As  these  ship¬ 
ments  decrease  the  growing  areas  move  northward 
and  eastward,  and  the  Maryland.  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  crop  comes  into  the  market.  Along  with  the 
New  Jersey  peas  the  Long  Island  shipments  are 
made,  and  as  these  decline  (about  June  15)  tbe  Erie 
County  growers  begin  to  harvest  their  crop.  Madi- 


the  market  but  for  the  weather  conditions,  which 
ripened  the  Telephone  peas  sown  at  an  interval  of 
a  week  or  so  apart  all  at  the  same  time,  and  brought 
them  on  the  market  with  the  lagging  end  of  the 
Buffalo  peas.  The  situation  was  very  similar  to  the 
string  beau  shipments  from  the  South  about  the 
first  of  June.  So  many  cars  of  beans  reached  New 
York  that  sales  were  almost  impossible.  Five-peck 
hampers  sold  at  10  cents  apiece,  and  some  ears  were 
dumped  or  given  away  and  charges  tacked  onto  the 
growers  without  a  cent  of  return.  The  middle  of 
July  saw  84  carloads  of  green  peas  in  New  York  in 
a  single  day,  when  about  10  cars  will  make  the 
market  groggy.  Tbe  natural  result  followed,  and 
the  price  dropped  to  75  cents  and  $1,  and  some 
Madison  County  growers  forwarded  express  charges 
as  well  as  paying  for  their  baskets  and  picking  at 
this  end.  Did  the  price  drop  to  the  consumer?  No. 
The  writer  was  in  New  York  during  the  month  of 
June  looking  over  the  marketing  situation,  and  with 


for  the  plant  without  the  addition  of  more  potash. 

TIIE  SEED  PROBLEM  is  still  one  of  the  big 
question.--  in  pea  growing.  Several  fields  of  excel¬ 
lent  Telephone  peas  examined  by  tbe  writer  this 
season  contained  just  enough  off-type  peas  to  spoil 
the  package.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1253,  “Seed  Peas  for  the  Canner,”  and 
though  written  primarily  for  the  canning  crop 
grower  and  about  Alaska  peas,  the  operations  are 
the  same  as  for  the  green  peas.  Free  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington.  Fig.  409  shows  English 
varieties  of  peas  being  tested  by  one  of  tbe  large 
seed  firms  in  New  York  State.  Some  very  promising 
varieties  are  being  tested  here,  and  especially  in  the 
Buffalo  section  they  are  meeting  with  favor.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  peas  grown  in  this  section  are 
dark  pod  Telephones  or  late  peas,  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  being  Thomas  Laxton  and  Grad  us  or  early 
peas.  The  10  per  cent  early  peas  are  harvested  early 


. 
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This  picture  was  printed  some  years  ago  and  there  have  been  calls  for  reprinting.  It  tells  its  own  story,  and  its  moral  is  even  more  clear  now  thau  when  it  was  first 
printed.  Many  an  agent  pf  “fake"  goods  has  brought  his  eloquent  story  to  an  abrupt  ending  when  that  sign  has  been  pointed  out  to  him.  Here  is  a  watch-dog  always  on 
duty,  never  sleeping,  without  expense —  and  never  spreading  hydrophobia,  except  the  harmless  kind — among  quacks  and  fakers. 


son  County  shipments  generally  begin  during  the 
height  of  the  Buffalo  shipping  season,  and  increase 
its  these  shipments  dwindle  away.  Green  peas  re¬ 
quire  a  cool  climate  ami  plenty  of  rainfall,  and  it  is 
in  the  above  named  sections  that  these  conditions 
are  found  during  the  respective  shipping  seasons. 

CONDITIONS  LAST  YEAR.— Last  year  (1921) 
the  Madison  County  season  was  ideal  for  pea  grow¬ 
ing,  and  due  to  drought  in  other  sections  the  bumper 
crop  was  sold  at  abnormally  high  prices.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  present  shipping  season  there 
was  an  over-abundance  of  moisture  in  this  section 
and  the  naturally  poor  quality  of  peas,  while  in  the 
Buffalo  section  conditions  were  ideal  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  product  was  marketed.  One  could  readily  see 
through  a  careful  study  of  the  amount  of  seed  pur¬ 
chased  this  Spring  that  there  would  be  a  very  large 
acreage  planted  to  peas.  The  large  growers  or 
specialists  planted  the  same  amount  as  usual,  but 
many  new  growers  planted  from  five  to  10  acres, 
hence  there  was  an  increase  of  a  little  over  one- 
fourtli  in  the  acreage. 

SURPLUS  AND  LOW  PRICES— This  would 
probably  have  been  absorbed  to  a  large  exteut  on 


peas  selliug  at  $3  a  bushel  at  the  commission  houses, 
directly  across  the  street  at  a  stall  one  could  buy 
peas  by  the  quart  at  25  and  30  cents,  or  $S  to  $9.60 
a  bushel.  This  seemed  to  be  the  normal  profit  for 
carrying  the  basket  across  the  street  and  selling  by 
the  quart.  However,  when  the  market  is  flooded 
and  the  farmers’  product  sells  for  a  dollar,  the  price 
across  the  road  drops  to  20  cents  a  quart,  or  only 
$0.40  a  bushel.  As  the  Hope  Farm  man  says,  there 
is  a  chance  for  improvement  somewhere. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION.— The  green 
pea  crop  in  this  section  is  sown  in  rows  and  culti¬ 
vated  much  like  cabbage.  Many  growers  cultivate 
once  a  week,  and  this  practice  certainly  pays.  The 
more  often  the  crop  is  worked,  the  better  the  product, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  moisture  required 
by  tbe  plants.  The  pea  crop  also  requires  an  alka¬ 
line  soil,  and  this  type  of  soil  is  abundant  iu  Madi¬ 
son  County,  for  practically  all  of  this  section  is 
underlaid  with  lime  rock.  The  only  other  fertilizer 
given  directly  to  the  pea  crop  besides  lime  rock  is 
acid  phosphate,  applied  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per 
acre.  Potash  is  needed,  but  where  the  previous  crop 
has  been  manured  enough  of  this  element  remains 


in  July  and  come  on  the  market  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Buffalo  peas. 

PEA  PICKING  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  by 
young  and  old.  As  one  looks  over  the  field  he  sees 
al!  ages,  from  10-year-old  boys  and  girls  to  grand¬ 
parents.  (See  Fig.  470).  In  the  Morrisville  section 
the  great  majority  are  home  pickers;  that  is,  people 
who  live  iu  the  immediate  neighborhood.  These 
pickers  are  called  for  by  the  grower,  usually  in  an 
auto,  and  are  brought  home  again  at  night.  Iu 
other  sections  foreign  labor  is  imported  from  the 
cities  for  pea  picking,  a  grower  sowing  his  peas  so 
as  to  have  a  succession,  or  joining  with  bis  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  this.  A  house  is  fitted  up  with  the  barest 
necessities,  and  20  or  80  Italian  women  with  their 
children  are  secured  to  pick  peas  for  the  season. 
They  will  pick  in  any  weather,  no  matter  whether 
the  peas  are  good  or  bad.  and  this  certainly  is  an 
advantage,  for  home  pickers  often  tiud  they  have 
housework  to  attend  to  when  the  weather  is  not  of 
the  finest  and  the  peas  are  poor.  This  type  of  picker 
also  takes  away  the  necessity  of  traveling  a  number 
of  miles  to  collect  and  return  the  pickers  each  day. 
The  pickers  are  paid  by  cardboard  slips  for  each 
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bushel,  each  being  redeemable  in  cash  from  the 
grower,  or  through  the  use  of  cards  the  size  of  ship¬ 
ping  tags,  which  are  punched  by  the  yard  boss  for 
each  bushel  picked.  These  latter  cards  usually  have 
the  grower’s  name  printed  on  and  a  number  of 
squares  or  numbers  representing  bushels.  The  latter 
system  seems  admirably  suited  to  this  particular 
problem.  Fig.  46S  shows  one  of  the  Italian  pickers 
on  Telephone  peas.  !She  picks  around  10  bushels  a 
day  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  following  pea  picking 
she  will  work  in  the  potato  fields  with  her  family 
until  late  in  the  Fall.  Some  growers  are  offering 
this  type  of  worker  a  home  with  a  small  parcel  of 
land  in  order  to  get  them  to  work  the  entire  season. 
In  Madison  County  the  peas  are  picked  directly  into 
the  baskets  in  which  they  go  to  market.  This  of 
course  makes  the  shortest  possible  handling  for  a 
perishable  product,  but  where  pickers  are  careless 
it.  also  means  that  vines,  hard  pods  or  ‘•whites”  and 
immature  pods  or  "slabs”  will  creep  in,  and  the 
result  is  a  lower  price  for  the  product. 

VARIOUS  METHODS.— Mr.  Scliillroth.  manager 
of  the  Erie  County  Vegetable  Growers,  tolls  me  that 
in  the  Buffalo  section  the  peas  are  picked  into  sacks 
by  the  Italian  laborers  and  taken  to  a  central  pack¬ 
ing  shed,  where  a  grading  process  is  gone  through 
and  the  peas  packed  uniformly.  In  this  case  the 
poor  quality  peas  are  graded  less  at  the  start,  while 
in  Madison  County  the  peas  sell  for  less  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  talked  with  commission  men,  and  some 
say  they  would  rather  have  Madison  County  peas 
ungraded,  because  they  are  handled  less,  while 
others  say  they  want  Buffalo  pens,  because  they  are 
uniform.  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  best 
method,  but  there  is  no  question  that  greater  care 
should  be  exercised  by  the  grower  in  packing  peas 
in  the  held  and  as  good  pack  as  possible  he  secured. 
This  would  mean  a  distinct  advance  in  price  to  the 
grower  concerned.  I  know  of  two  prominent  growers 
who  pack  an  exceptionally  good  basket,  and  they 
always  receive  the  top  price  for  their  product.  One 
of  the  commission  men  told  me  that  a  certain 
grower’s  product  was  always  sold  “before  it  was 
shipped.”  simply  because  they  knew  the  pack  was 
dependable.  The  Ex-ie  County  growers  have  one 
advantage  over  the  local  growers  in  that  each  day’s 
returns  are  pooled.  The  local  associations  do  not  do 
this.  The  advantage  comes  in  that  the  manager  can 
ship  to  any  market,  and  no  undue  expense  comes  to 
any  grower.  For  instance,  a  car  sold  in  New  York 
and  one  sold  in  Washington  may  bring  tlie  same 
price,  but  the  expense  of  shipping  to  Washington  is 
twice  as  great.  Whose  peas  shall  the  manager  ship 
to  Washington?  Why,  the  other  fellow’s,  of  course, 
and  the  other  fellow  says  to  ship  yours.  When  the 
day’s  returns  are  pooled  it  does  not  matter  whoso 
peas  go  to  the  various  markets,  while  those 
sent  individually  at  a  greater  expense  generally 
bring  a  howl  of  "favoritism”  from  the  grower.  Fig. 
471  shows  a  basket  being  packed  in  the  field.  It  is 
necessary  to  heap  the  baskets  in  order  to  have  them 
reach  the  market  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Growers  who  simply  fill  the  baskets  level  full  re¬ 
ceive  less  on  the  market,  for  there  is  a  shrinkage 
and  the  baskets  look  slack  at  the  other  end.  The 
writer  spent  the  present  season  in  the  pea  fields 
working  with  one  of  the  local  associations.  Slack 
baskets  were  common  and  covers  were  not  fastened 
securely,  so  peas  easily  spilled  out.  In  fact,  though 
a  grower  put  out  an  excellent  product,  very  few 
seemed  to  care  how  slipshod  it  was  sent  to  market. 
Before  the  season  was  half  over  the  majority  of  the 
shippers  filled  their  baskets  full,  clamped  the  han¬ 
dles  down  so  the  cover  and  half  the  contents  could 
not  be  removed,  and  wired  on  the  covers  so  that  peas 
would  not  spill  out.  The  results  showed  in  the  re¬ 
turns  secured,  and  the  commission  men  backed  this 
to  the  limit. 

CARTING  AND  SHIPPING. — The  flivver  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  pea  field,  as  shown  in  Fig.  472. 
Baskets  are  carried  to  the  ears,  pickers  are  brought 
to  the  fields,  empty  baskets  are  drawn  to  the  field 
and  all  other  odd  jobs  performed  with  the  useful  Liz. 
Thei*e  is  one  other  thing  indispensable  in  the  pea 
field,  and  that  is  the  big  milk  can  filled  with  ice  and 
water.  This  familiar  object  appears  somewhere  in 
the  scenery  at  every  pea  field.  One  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  men  insisted  on  refrigerate r  ears  this  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  Buffalo  shipments  are  made 
in  this  type  of  car  and  some  shipments  from  Madison 
County.  The  trip  by  freight  requires  24  hours  or 
longer,  while  express  shipments  are  made  in  12 
hours.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  far  as  the  condition 
of  the  peas  is  concerned.  The  receipts  were  almost 
identical  for  peas  sent  in  refrigerator  ears  as  those 
sent  by  express.  The  only  advantage  would  he  over 
Sunday,  where  a  car  lies  on  the  tracks  an  extra 


day,  and  in  this  ease  refrigerator  cars  are  an 
advantage. 

Fig.  475  shows  the  baskets  ready  for  market  just 
before  they  were  taken  to  the  express  car.  The 
pickers  can  be  seen  in  the  distance.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cover  such  baskets  with  old  vines  to  keep  off 
the  sun’s  rays.  One  grower  keeps  a  hay  rack  in  the 
field  over  which  a  canvas  is  stretched  on  a  frame, 
and  as  soon  as  the  baskets  are  filled  they  are  placed 
in  the  shade.  Growers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
these  little  helps  give  them  just  that  much  more  re¬ 
turn  ou  their  investment  and  that  it  pays.  The  big 
majority  of  the  green  peas  go  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  though  a  few  are  shipped  to  Boston.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburg.  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The 
New  York  market  is  much  the  best,  for  any  surplus 
is  absorbed  at  a  very  small  drop  in  price.  After  the 
Philadelphia  market  lias  its  quota  of  four  or  five 
cars  the  price  drops  rapidly,  for  a  surplus  is  hard 
to  absorb,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Washington 
market,  as  some  growers  have  found  to  their  sor¬ 
row.  This  was  noticeable  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
peas  were  bringing  a  trifle  more  in  Philadelphia 
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than  in  New  York.  Several  independent  growers 
organized  cars  and  shipped  them  to  Philadelphia  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  price.  Too  many  thought 
of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  however,  for 
eight  ears  arrived  the  same  day,  and  some  sold  for 
as  low  as  75  cents  a  bushel. 

AFTER  CROPS. — The  pea  growers  who  depend 
for  their  living  on  cash  crops  plow  the  land  imme¬ 
diately  after  picking  and  sow  either  buckwheat  or 
rye  as  a  cover  crop.  Occasionally  the  buckwheat  is 
harvested,  but  more  often  it  is  turned  under  for 
green  manure.  A  very  few  growers  try  to  get  a  crop 
of  cabbage  off  tlie  ground  after  early  peas,  but  it 
is  taking  quite  a  chance  unless  the  season  is  fairly 
wet.  Many  of  the  dairy  farmers  have  a  weakness 
of  letting  the  weeds  grow  after  pea  picking,  and  the 
two  or  three  months  the  weeds  hold  sway  undis¬ 
turbed  seeds  the  home  farm  and  probably  many  of 
its  neighbors.  This  seems  like  a  very  poor  practice 
to  follow,  but  at  this  season  one  can  see  field  after 
field  of  weeds  2  or  3  ft.  high  where  tlie  pea  crop 
has  been  removed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  INOCULATION  lias  been 
raised  by  many  interested  growers,  and  a  few  are 
trying  out  the  bacteria  cultures.  These  bacteria, 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  the  various  legumes,  are 
added  to  the  soil  to  get  a  better  growth.  The  writer 
has  examined  a  number  of  inoculated  fields  this 
season  and  has  failed  to  find  any  materia]  difference 
in  the  growth,  probably  because  the  soil  is  pretty 
well  inoculated  from  previous  sowings  of  peas. 

MARKETING  SHELLED  PEAS. — Some  experi¬ 
ments  with  shelled  peas  have  been  carried  on  this 
year,  and  in  the  future  perhaps  the  consumer  "ill 
buy  peas  at  the  corner  store  without  the  pods.  There 
is  one  stall  at  Washington  Market  in  New  \Tork  at 
the  present  time  where  shelled  peas  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  tlie  pint  and  quart.  If  this  method  of 
selling  peas  proves  feasible  the  pea  picker  will  be¬ 
come  a  memory  of  the  past,  for  all  peas  will  then  be 


shelled  in  a  vinery  such  as  used  for  shelling  can¬ 
ning  peas.  A  great  saving  is  made  in  shipping  in 
that  the  shelled  peas  take  up  but  one-eighth  the 
space  occupied  by  the  pods.  The  greatest  problem  at 
present  seems  to  be  tlie  container  in  which  to  ship. 
Closed  containers  used  in  (lie  experiments  draw  the 
moisture  from  the  peas  and  cause  mildew  to  form. 
Now  half-bushel  covered  baskets  are  being  used  with 
pint  baskets  inside  containing  the  peas.  Several 
large  restaurants  are  watching  the  experiments  with 
interest,  for  they  say  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  peas 
in  the  pod  because  of  labor  necessary  in  shelling 
them,  and  they  could  use  such  a  product  received 
in  finished  form. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION.— The  writer  made  a 
survey  of  over  100  farms  to  find  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  peas.  With  an  average  yield  of  150  bushels  per 
acre  the  cost  of  growing  peas  was  found  to  he  about 
.$50,  and  the  cost  of  marketing  just  $1  a  bushel,  or 
the  total  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  peas  is  nearly 
$1.50.  The  growing  costs  included  rent  of  land, 
plowing,  harrowing,  fertilizer  and  cultivating,  and 
the  marketing  included  cost  of  baskets,  picking, 
express,  commission  and  hauling  to  station.  Thus 
the  growers  receiving  $3  and  $4  a  bushel  are  making 
aii  excellent  profit,  and  those  securing  75  cents  might 
better  have  plowed  their  crop  under  for  the  green 
manure  benefit.  Yields  this  year  were  anywhere 
from  30  bushels  per  acre  for  early  peas  up  to  around 
200  bushels  for  Telephones.  Last  season  the  writer 
found  an  average  of  70  bushels  for  early  peas  and 
14S  bushels  for  Telephones.  Comparing  the  yields 
for  the  past  five  years  this  is  very  nearly  a  true 
average. 

PLANT  LICE  have  been  abundant  this  season  in 
this  section,  as  well  as  tlie  other  growing  sections. 
Experiments  with  nicotine  sulphate  dust  have  been 
tiled  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  pest.  Results 
were  satisfactory  as  far  as  control  was  concerned, 
but  the  product  used  was  very  expensive,  and  it 
would  only  pay  to  use  it  when  the  market  is  fairly 
high.  The  dust  was  applied  with  a  hand  duster,  a 
little  less  than  two  acres  an  hour  being  covered. 
About  three  applications  were  made.  In  time  dust¬ 
ing  will  probably  become  quite  common  in  control¬ 
ling  the  pea  aphis. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING.— The  last  prob¬ 
lem  in  marketing  Madison  County  peas,  and  perhaps 
the  largest,  is  the  co-operative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions.  and  here  1  tread  on  a  delicate  subject.  There 
are  three  at  present  in  the  one  county,  and  each  is 
having  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  others  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  others  pack  a  better  hamper  and  ship  more 
efficiently.  However  one  association  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  another,  and  shipping  is  haphazard. 
All  may  ship  to  the  same  market,  flooding  it,  or  all 
may  neglect  the  same  market.  The  situation  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  Hope  Farm  man  under  the  title 
"Organization”  in  his  book  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
Until  each  grower  can  trust  bis  neighbor  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  peas  will  not  he  received  by  all.  From 
a  five  years’  study  of  the  green  pea  marketing  in 
Madison  County  the  writer  has  drawn  the  following 
conclusions:  1.  In  a  specialized  industry,  limited 
by  climate  and  soil  to  a  certain  section,  there  should 
be  one  central  marketing  association,  2.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  acreage  that  can  he  sold  should  be  decided  on 
and  the  time  of  planting  arranged,  so  that  a  uniform 
supply  should  go  on  the  market  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  Weather  conditions  will  change  this  so  that  it 
cannot  be  done  exactly,  but  it  will  come  true  approx¬ 
imately.  3.  Growers  should  sign  up  to  grow  a  cer¬ 
tain  acreage  and  plant  the  seed  at  a  specified  time. 
4.  Seed  should  be  purchased  by  the  manager,  as  is 
done  so  satisfactorily  in  the  Buffalo  section.  A  uni¬ 
form  pack  supervised  by  the  association  should  he 
made,  and  finally,  the  product  should  be  pooled  each 
day,  as  the  single  manager  controls  the  full  supply 
and  can  send  just  enough  to  each  market  to  hold 
the  price.  Here  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  successful 
farmers’  co-operative.  Will  it  come?  And  when? 
The  answer  is  in  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  “Organiza¬ 
tion.”  T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Danger  in  Late  Cultivation  of  Corn 

ON  pnge  001  Burton  Goon  has  an  article  on  late 
cultivation  that  is  good,  yet  I  believe  that  he 
should  have  gone  more  into  details,  as  I  have  seen 
serious  damage  caused  by  late  cultivation,  I  am  an 
advocate  of  late  cultivation.  By  this  I  mean  con¬ 
tinuous  cultivation,  beginning  as  soon  as  corn  is  up, 
and  continuing  till  .ears  are  set  and  silked  out.  I 
believe  that  I  make  more  bushels  the  last,  cultivation, 
which  is  just  after  ears  are  set.  than  r  make  at  any 
other  one  working.  Yet  observation  tells  me  that 
the  majority  of  farmers  who  cultivate  this  late  do 
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their  corn  crop  serious  damage,  and  often  they  see 
the  damage  when  too  late,  and  in  future  abandon  it 
altogether. 

Late  cultivation  of  corn,  if  rightly  done,  will  keep 
the  corn  growing  longer,  and  hence  make  the  ears 
longer.  It  will  make  the  corn  later  in  coming  to 
maturity.  I  differ  with  Mr.  Coon  where  he  says  it 
makes  more  ears.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  pol- 
lenization.  Frequent  cultivations  as  soon  after  rain 
as  ground  will  work  tip  properly  will  retain  moisture. 
Hut  we  cannot  create  moisture  by  cultivation.  Water 
leaks  up  through  the  soil  as  well  as  down,  so  a  fine 
dust  mulch  as  soon  after  rain  as  we  can  get  it  there, 
will  assist  in  conserving  the  moisture.  But  do  not 
ever  think  that  you  can  replace  this  moisture  by  cul¬ 
tivation  after  it  has  leaked  out.  The  hole  in  the 
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bucket  must  be  patched  before  the  milk  has  leaked 
out  if  you  would  do  it  at  a  profit. 

Since,  then,  late  cultivation  adds  bushels  to  the 
corn  crop,  and  hence  dollars  to  the  pnckothook.  what 
are  its  dangers,  and  how  avoided?  Your  corn  rows 
at  time  of  caring  are  a  network  of  feeder  rootlets 
extending  clear  across  the  rows,  hence  shallow  and 
narrow  cultivation  is  best.  Rut  above  all  else  do  not 
break  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  brace  roots,  those 
large  roots  that  show  above  ground  next  to  the  stalk. 
In  hand  cultivation  one  has  the  sense  of  sight,  sound 
and  feeling,  so  if  you  hear  or  feel  rootlets  snapping 
narrow  down  your  cultivator.  I  know  it  injures 
corn  after  brace  roots  start  even  lo  pull  weeds  or 
grass  from  near  the  hill,  and  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
the  lesson.  If  they  seem  unsightly  cut  them  off 
above  ground.  .r.  n.  tichexor. 

Wisconsin. 


A  Poultrywoman’s  Problems 

I  was  keenly  interested  in  George  A.  Cosgrove’s 
article,  “Making  a  Living  by  Keeping  Hens.”  I  should 
greatly  appreciate  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  il  really  pays  the  poultrytnan 
keeping  from  500  to  1,000  chickens  in  grow  the  feed. 
My  particular  problem  resolves  itself  into  this:  I  am 
a  city  woman  who  has  recently  purchased  a  place  of 
about  85  acres  with  tile  purpose  of  growing  fruit  and 
asparagus.  There  are  two  obi  orchards  on  the  place, 
in  run-down  condition,  but  with  good  possibilities.  It 
will  take  both  time  and  money  to  put  them  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  still  more  time  and  capital  to  plant  the  now 
orchard  I  am  planning.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to 
have  any  income.  I  must  specialize  on  either  dairy  cows 
or  poultry,  and  have  decided  on  the  latter  for  egg  pro- 
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duction.  A  man  is  employed  on  t ho  place  at  $50  a 
month.  As  his  time  would  not  all  be  required  for  the 
actual  care  of  the  poultry,  would  you  say  that  it  would 
pay  best  to  have  him  put  liis  extra  time  into  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  grains  for  chicken  feed  or  into  gardening,  selling 
the  products?  1  have  only  a  few  hens  at  present,  and 
plan  to  buy  about  200  pullets,  ready  to  lay  in  October. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  start  with  a  larger  number? 

New  York.  m  us.  j,.  w.  h. 

THE  above  letter  from  Mrs.  L.  W.  11.  raises  n 
question  that  might  be  answered  differently  by 
different  people.  Rut  as  she  intends  to  plant  a  young 
orchard,  which  must  be  cultivated,  a  crop  of  corn 
can  be  raised  between  the  trees  for  several  years 
with  no  harm  to  the  trees,  and  if  a  cover  crop  is 
sown  in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation,  to  be  plowed 


under  later,  it  will  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
trees.  If  no  cows  were  kept  to  use  the  corn  fodder, 
it  would  still  be  very  useful  if  run  through  a  feed 
cutter  and  used  as  litter  to  scatter  grain  in  for  the 
lions,  and  the  bens  would  eal  every  particle  of  the 
corn  blades,  to  their  great  benefit. 

In  those  early,  days  on  my  farm  I  bought  all  the 
grain.  It  was  so  cheap  in  those  days  (30  years  ago) 
that  very  few  farmers  attempted  to  raise  their  own 
grain.  It  is  a  natural  grass  country,  dairying  almost 
the  only  business.  This  little  bill  town  ol‘  less  than 
300  voters  used  to  send  over  $50,000  a  year  to  the 
West  for  grain.  The  superintendent  of  a  factory  in 
Brooklyn  came  up  to  see  me.  Ilis  first  question  was: 
“Where  is  the  plowed  ground?  I  don't  see  any 
plowed  ground  anywhere.’’  And  it  was  true  On 
the  214-mile  drive  from  the  station  to  my  farm  not 
one  field  of  corn  was  visible.  Rut  advancing  prices 
of  Western  grain  have  changed  all  that — there  is 
corn  on  every  farm  now. 

To  reply  more  explicitly  to  Mrs.  L.  W.  II. 's  ques¬ 
tions.  I  would  say  that  her  success  with  poultry  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  how  much  of  a  poultryman 
her  “man”  is.  Also  his  time  to  grow  grain  will  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  she  plans  to  increase  her  flock  of 
200  by  raising  young  chicks  or  not.  If  she  intends 
to  increase  the  flock  by  buying  full-grown  pullets, 
the  man  can  raise  practically  all  the  grain. 

In  my  own  practice  I  raised  corn  largely  for  the 
shade  and  shelter  from  hawks  for  the  growing 
chic-ks.  1  had  a  field  300  ft.  long  by  184  ft.  wide. 
After  the  hens  had  weaned  the  chicks  they  were 
put  in  little  houses  that  would  bold  about  50.  and 
the  houses  spread  along  on  a  strip  30  ft.  wide  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lot.  This  30x300-ft.  strip  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  oats,  and  the  oats  cultivated  in  so  they 
would  be  just  sprouting  through  the  ground  when 
the  chicks  were  moved  in  there.  The  rest  of  the  lot 
was  planted  with  corn,  in  which  the  chicks  lived 
until  put  into  Winter  quarters  in  the  Fall.  The 
chicks  would  dig  and  work  in  those  sprouted  oats 
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all  day.  and  when  they  were  nearly  gone  1  would 
cultivate  in  more.  The  chicks  did  not  eat  the  corn 
until  in  the  Fall,  when  the  ragged  husks  revealed  it. 
Then  they  would  strip  the  under  side  of  many  ears, 
but  it  was  for  them,  anyway,  so  I  did  not  mind  that. 
One  surprising  thing  was  that  in  five  years  they  had 
practically  destroyed  all  the  weed  seeds  in  that  soil. 
The  fifth  year  it  was  cultivated  both  ways,  twice, 
and  not  a  hoe  touched  to  it.  Yet  I  got  205  bushels 
of  ears  that  shelled  22  quarts  to  the  bushel,  equal 
to  113  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  on  a  strip  300x154  ft., 
a  fraction  over  an  acre.  It  was  a  10-rowod  flint 
corn :  most  flints  are  eight-rowed.  Tlie  only  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  on  that  lot  in  the  five  years  was  hen 
manure.  Awfully  poor  farming,  I  know,  but  1  was 
green  then. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  II.  must  understand  that  some  liens 
are  boarders:  not  all  liens  pay  a  profit.  One  flock 
of  500  may  pay  double  the  profit  that  another  flock 
of  500  does,  even  of  the  same  breed  and  fed  exactly 
alike.  So  it  is  wise  to  breed  your  own  chicks.  Select 
the  best  layers,  preferably  year-old  hens,  and  then 
get  the  best  possible  males  to  mate  with  them,  not 
necessarily  the  highest  priced.  georo.e  a.  cosgrove. 


Value  of  Unleached  Wood  Ashes 

Can  you  tell  me  the  value  of  unleaehed  hardwood 
ashes  for  hay.  land  already  seeded,  in  fair  condition? 
Also,  in  your  opinion,  are  they  of  value  in  raising  oars, 
rye  or  buckwheat?  If  in  connection  with  fertilizer, 
wlnit  kind?  My  soil  is  mosth  heavy  clay,  with  some 
light  clay  in  the  back  fields.  At  $25  per  ton  would  the 
vnb'e  of  ashes  equal  or  exceed  fertilizer?  x.  w.  r. 
Maine. 

T  will  depend  on  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  and  the 
strength  of  the  guarantee  back  of  them.  Ashes 
contain  no  nitrogen  whatever,  and  you  cannot  hope 
to  grow  good  grass  or  grain  without  using  nitrogen 
in  some  form.  An  average  sample  of  ash  will  con¬ 


tain  about  five  per  c-ent  of  potash,  two  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  about  30  per  cent  of  lime.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  combination  of  potash,  lime 
and  phosphorus  which  gave  fertilizing  results  equal 
to  a  pure  wood  ash — pound  for  pound  of  chemicals. 
The  way  to  figure  this  out  is  to  get  prices  on  muriate 
of  potash,  acid  phosphate  and  lime  at  your  station, 
and  compare  costs  with  the  ashes.  What  will  it  cost 
to  buy  1 00  lbs.  of  potash.  40  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  000  lbs.  of  lime,  or  what  you  would  receive  in 
a  ton  of  wood  ashes?  Muriate  of  potash  contains  50 
per  cent  of  actual  potash,  or  1,000  lbs.  to  a  ton. 
Thus  if  you  get  the  price  of  a  ton  of  muriate  and 
divide  it  by  1.000  you  have  the  cost  of  1  lb.  of  actual 
potash.  In  like  manner  acid  phosphate  will  average 


The  Flivver  at  the  Hauling  -Joit.  Fig.  .{72 

about  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  That  means 
320  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  in  one  toil.  <  1  et  the  final 
price  per  ton  and  divide  it  by  320  to  get  the  cost  of 
1  lb.  The  lime  is  figured  in  much  the  same  way. 
Thus  you  can  figure  (lie  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  potash. 
40  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  COO  lbs.  of  lime  to 
compare  with  $25 — the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ashes. 

If  you  decide  to  use  the  ashes  we  would  suggest 
in  addition  to  each  ton  500  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  nitrate  of  soda, 
figured  by  weight,  nor  measure. 


The  Great  Auto  Travel 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  State  road.  Probably  1,500 
ti>  2,000  cars  pass  daily,  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  I 
am  more  interested  iu  the  family  wirh  a  cheap  car  and  a 
rent.  We  see  many  of  them,  and  houses  all  along  the 
road  furnish  meals  and  lodging.  Eight  years  ago  there 
was  none  of  rhis.  j. 

HAT  is  from  a  man  who  sits  hy  the  side  of  the 
road  at  a  point  in  Northern  New  York,  where 
the  sons  of  men  pass  by  to  New  England  and  back. 
T'p  and  down  the  road  they  go.  along  the  way  mov¬ 
ing  and  mixing,  the  entire  family  out  to  see  the 
world.  This  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  modern 
ear  is  changing  American  life.  Years  ago  the  plain 
people  remained  at  home,  unable  to  take  a  vacation 
and  get  a  change  of  scene.  Now  the  car  makes  it 
possible  for  the  family  to  pile  in  and  go  off  on  a 
gasoline  tramp.  They  come  back  better  for  the  out¬ 
ing.  Their  vision  of  life  is  wider,  and  home  seems 
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better  than  it  was  before.  There  may  be  some  old- 
timers  who  shake  their  heads  at  these  family  tramp 
trips  along  the  pleasant  road,  but  the  truth  is  that 
we  have  come  to  a  period  in  history  so  big  and  full 
of  material  development  that  the  human  mind  nat¬ 
urally  seeks  wider  fields  and  must  be  satisfied  if  it 
is  to  be  contented.  And  the  farmer,  no  less  than  any 
other  man.  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  honest  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  change  of  scene.  The  car  is  giving  him 
his  chance. 


The  newspapers  report  that  Henry  Ford  was  recently 
arrested  and  fined  for  speeding,  liis  car  was  going  ar 
the  rate  of  43  miles  au  hour.  It  was  not  a  Ford  car  at 
that ! 
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Notes  From  New  England 


ANY  farm  home  can  now  enjoy  the  luxury 
and  convenience  of  a  modern  bathroom. 

Basin,  tub  and  closet  can  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  if  your 
home  is  equipped  with  a  Delco-Light  Water 
System.  Any  time  of  the  day  or  night  you 
can  be  sure  of  an  ample  supply,  for  the 
Delco-Light  Water  System  is  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation. 


Plant  one-year-old  trees  to  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing:  time.  Saving  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  I  catling  varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr..  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Pfiai-li  Cartiers.  Berry  Orates,  On* 
iLLLLfcd  ion  t  into*,  ftasknt*  of  nil  kinds, 

,  eSfjf  and  oilier  Fruit  and  Vugot/ibln 

Packages.  Eug  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  ns  good  ns  now  condition  ami 


Iiaadsule  Rians 


a  sign  of  Winter  injury.  I  began  pick¬ 
ing  it  two  weeks  before  the  Columbians 
were  ripe,  and  was  still  picking  when 
practically  till  of  the  Columbians  had 
gone.  'I'li in  would  indicate  llial  the  La¬ 
tham  may  not  he  just  the  kind  of  berry 
to  please  commercial  growers  who  like 
to  get  all  of  their  crop  in  a  short  time, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  it  to  he 
an  ideal  berry  for  family  use.  The  fruit 
is  large,  of  good  flavor,  and  has  not 
dropped  lo  any  extent  in  spite  of  much 
rainy  weather  we  have  had.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  rhe  Ontario  raspberry  has  also 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  think  that  this, 
too,  is  going  lo  make  a  first-class  variety 
for  New  Mn gland.  Small  fruits  are  prov¬ 
ing  very  profitable  for  farmers  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  who  are  situated  near  the 
State  highway  where  (hey  can  sell  to  the 
automobile  trade.  The  motorists  are  not 
buying  quite  so  freely  or  paying  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  quite  so  readily  as  they  did 
a  few  years  ago.  At  (he  same  time  many 
people  who  own  machines  are  making  u 
practice  of  going  into  the  country  to  buy 

produce,  because  they  kuow  that  they 


makes  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
just  as  the  (lowers  form.  Sometimes  he 
uses  bonemeal,  and  occasionally  soot, 
when  he  wants  to  get  particularly  good 

foliage.  There  are  some  mistaken  no¬ 
tions  about  Gladiolus  bulbs,  people  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  older  the  bulbs  are  the 
better  are  the  blooms  they  will  get.  This 
is  not  true.  The  finest  flowers  are  given 
the  third  year  from  the  bulblet.  After 
that  the  bulbs  begin  to  deteriorate,  and 
the  bigger  bulbs  fail  to  produce  as  good 
(lowers  as  those  which  are  smaller. 

Roadside  Skins. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  roadside  signs  is  reported  from 
Connecticut,  and  has  been  mentioned  by 
one  of  rhe  bulletins  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  sign,  which  reads 
simply  “Berries  ahead.  Mai  us  you  go.” 
Several  of  the  peach  growers  around  New 
England  have  arranged  a  series  of  signs 
leading  from  the  main  highway  to  their 
orchards.  Sometimes  an  arrow  is  used  to 
point  the  way,  while  in  other  eases  the 
sign  simply  reads  “This  way  to  the  peach 
orchard.”  E.  I.  f. 


OI.DKN  CIIAFF  SEED  WHEAT.  *2  per  biisliel. 
I  ELMWOOD  FAIiMS  P.  O.  Box  lo  BhaDFord,  N.  Y. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  Thousands  of  Fruit  treat, 
I  rtc.c.9  ri.Hn  i  o  Priv«t  etc.,  direct 

to  you  at  lower  price*.  Large  assortment.  List  tree. 


WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 


Westminster,  Md. 


R neon  R  vf>  for  Seed,  #1.75  per bu. 

nosen  rtjfe  ELMWOOD  FARMS  P.  0.  Bar  15  I 


Bradford.  N.Y. 


Box  8 


Yalesvilie.  Conn. 
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LET  l  S  Q!  OTK  VOtT— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnaon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  nnd  Full  plunting.  i’ot  grnivn  unrt  runner 
Plante  that  will  bear  fruit  next  Sumiiiici.  HASBBEKHY, 
BLACKUEURV,  DEWBERRY.  (iUUSKBKKHY,  CUR¬ 
RANT,  ORATE  plnntr  :  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB 
root*;  ROSES.  SUllI'llS  1  or  l  ull  planting. 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

for  Slimmer  unit  F  ull  nlmitiutc;  DELPHINIUM.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK.  COLUMBINE,  FOXGLOVE,  GAXLLARDt  A 
anil  ninny  other*.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 
QTD  AU/IU'DDV  PI  AWT£  The  r,esl  June  “»<« 

31 !»/»?»  Dljltn  I  I  1 1  /» l *  1  J  Everbearing  varieties. 
'  Htalog  Free.  HAHII,  I'EltltY,  Georgetown,  llel, 


Plan!  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

'jpREES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
England,  stand  the  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes’  Nursery, 
backed  by  32  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc. 

The  _ 


/ariety,  prices,  see  Rural  July  29th,  page  930. 
vanl  JL.  Clarkson,  Tivoli. ou. Hudson,  N.Y. 


HIGH  YIELDING  SEED  WHEAT 

IEAP’s  PROLIFIC  (smooth  chaff)  wheat  has 
.  yielded  as  high  ns  46  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
us  ami  we  are  offering  choice  rocienned,  so- 
lee  ted  and  graded  send  at  882.00  per  bushel  (bags 
uxtral.  Our  wheat  has  been  given  the  HOT 
WATER  treatment  and  is  free  from  rust,  smut 
a  (id  all  other  disease  as  a  consequence  ami  will  not 
readily  lodge.  It  will  outjield  untreated  whnat  and 
an  increase  of  only  1  bushel  to  the  acre  will  pay 
votlr  expense  of  i-liancing. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN  P.  O.  Bo*  469.  HUMMEISTOWN,  PA. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Irnmatured,  Hill  selected.  Come,  see  and  in¬ 
spect  my  potato  fields  before  you  buy.  They 
contain  less  than  one  percent,  diseases.  664 
bu.  Russet  and  443  bu.  Cobblers  per  acre 
official  test  by  Farm  Bureaus.  We  have  as 
good  seed  as  can  be  found.  Write 

WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton,  Cortland  County,  N.Y. 


Made  bn  Drift)  Lie  hi  Co., 
Dayton.  O.,  Who  also 
manufacture  the  Delco- 
Light  harm  F.IrctrU  I  ‘Ian!, 
the  Delco-Light  Washing 
Machine  and  Frlgldaire, 
the  Electric  Refrigerator 
for  modern  homes. 


write  today  lor  mu  information. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


newMiMr 


Water  System 


('vernal  Picket  s  in  A  etc  England 


this  point.  It  nil  has  to  be  hauled  by 
automobiles  or  wagons,  as  the  market 
bouse  is  a  considerable  distance  from 
trains  and  wharves.  Now  a  project  has 
taken  shape  and  seems  certain  to  materi¬ 
alize  by  which  a  new  market  house  will 
be  established  on  the  waterfront  near  the 
present  fish  pier,  and  with  trackage  for 
1.000  cars.  Practically  all  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  shipped  into  Boston  by  train  or  boat 
will  go  direct  to  this  market,  and  will 
require  no  hauling.  The  result  will  be  a 
great  saving  in  expense,  and  will  ease  the 
situation  at  the  Quincy  and  Faneuil  Hall 
markets  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Raspberries  and  Currants.  —  The 
Latham  raspberry,  which  was  formerly 
the  Minnesota  No.  4,  has  again  proven 
the  best  raspberry  on  my  place.  Last 
Winter  was  a  bad  one  for  many  rasp¬ 
berry  growers.  At  the  Essex  County 
School,  for  example,  where  many  varie¬ 
ties  ate  being  tried  out,  practically  tlH 
kinds  were  killed  back  so  that  this  year’s 
crop  has  been  very  light.  Latham  came 
through  the  Winter  on  my  place  without 


front  one  to  10  acres  arc  given  over 
wholly  to  these  flowers.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone  there  are  over  a  dozen 
men  and  women  who  grow  the  flowers 
and  bulbs  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  is 
a  flower,  for  one  thing,  which  is  in  great 
demand  by  hotels  and  restaurants,  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  longer  when  on  the  table 
•ban  any  other  flower  which  can  be  used. 
It  can  be  grown,  too,  where  the  land  is 
not  very  rich.  The  well-known  farm  of 
It.  Hammond  Tracy,  of  Wenharn.  was 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  a 
run-out  piece  of  property  when  Mr. 
Tracy  went  there.  Yet  within  a  very 
few  years  be  was  growing  Gladioli  in  a 
large  way.  Mr.  Tracy  has  found  lime  of 
great  advantage  in  getting  good  bulbs, 
lie  says  that  in  21  years  he  has  used  BO 
carloads  of  lime  on  his  27  acres.  lie 
believes  I  bat  lime  is  of  special  value  on 
gravelly  soil  to  help  hold  the  moisture, 
and  he  used  four  tons  an  acre,  working 
it  into  the  ground  with  a  disk  harrow*, 
lie  has  used  some  cow*  manure,  but  is 
now  substituting  sheep  manure,  and 


Fruit  Trees 

Ornamentals*Vines* 
Shrubs  -Berries  A 


I  all  the  choicest  varieties  grown  in  our  own 
uiihiiii)  Nurseries,  the  largest  in  New  York 
State,  and  offered  lo  you  at  growers'  prices. 
For  .3!)  years  we  have  been  huihling  up  our 
big  Nursery  business  by  delivering  only  the 
beat  quality  stock,  grown.  <lng  ami  shipped 
tnuler  our  personal  supervision. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  Just 
vvlint  you  order,  and  guarantee  them  to  be 
absolutely  healthy  as  well  ns  true  to  name. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  400  acre  Nursery  at 
cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  That's 
why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at 
such  exceptionally  low  prices. 

Our  Fall  Descriptive  Catalog  tells  the 
tilings  you  ought  lo  know  about  our  busi- 
tiesa.  Write  for  your  copy  today — it‘s  Free. 
No  order  is  p>o  big  or  none  too  small  for  us 
to  handle  personally. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges 
on  all  orders  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  C0.f  INC. 

25  State  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansuille’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


.  foS *  Biz  Free  Cd  ta  toque I 


77.  /I  ¥  ft  VffWiA 


^  Improving  Market  Facilities.  — 
Farmers  who  carry  their  goods  -o  the 
Quincy  market  in  Boston  will  see  some 
great  changes  within  the  next  few 
months.  For  years  this  market  has  been 
becoming  more  timl  more  congested.  To 
penetrate  the  mass  of  men.  machines, 
pushcarts  and  peddlers’  wagons  o round 
the  market  house  early  in  the  morning 
is  almost  as  much  as  one’s  life  is  worth. 
It  hits  been  said,  and  is  probably  (be 
truth,  that  as  much  time  is  occupied  by 
market  gardeners  bringing  in  produce  in 
covering  the  three  blocks  leading  to  the 
market  as  in  the  rest,  of  the  journey 
from  their  farms  15  or  20  miles  away. 
It  would  be  well  enough  if  only  local  sup¬ 
plies  were  sent  |0  this  market,  but  at  the 
present  time  a  large  part  of  till  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  shipped  to  Boston  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  ultimately  reach 


can  get  it  fresh  in  that  way.  In  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  it  graduate  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Durham,  N.  11.,  has  marketed  a 
great  number  of  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  this  year.  ITe  tells  me  that  gooseber¬ 
ries  sell  especially  well.  If  left  on  the 
vines  until  they  are  pretty  ripe  they 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  many  buyers. 
There  is  one  special  advantage  in  cur¬ 
rants  in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  left  a 
long  while  without  dropping.  With  rasp¬ 
berries.  if  for  any  reason  the  automobile 
trade  is  interfered  with,  the  crop  must  be 
picked  and  sent  to  market.  But  with  cur¬ 
rants  if  can  be  left  for  several  weeks. 

Growing  the  Gladiolus. — Apparent¬ 
ly  the  Dahlia  is  not  the  only  flower  which 
leads  the  Gladiolus  in  popularity  at  the 
present  time.  New  England  is  blazing 
now  with  the  brilliant  blooms  of  Glad¬ 
ioli.  There  are  scores  of  farms  where 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Lieut.  Reeves  of  Sun 
Diego  was  instantly  killed  and  Clarenee 
William  Green.  Ids  mechanician,  died 
from  injuries  received  when  their  army 
airplane  was  caught  in  an  air  pocket 
while  Hying  at  Elsinore,  near  Riverside. 
Cal.,  August  24,  and  plunged  into  Lake 
Elsinore  in  a  nose  dive. 

Robbers  who  cut  their  way  through  a 
4  in.  tile  wall  from  an  adjoining  store 
stole  furs  valued  approximately  at  $25,- 
000  from  the  Engle  &  Eetzer  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  on  Huron  road,  Cleveland,  *  >..  Au¬ 
gust  -4,  Among  the  furs  were  110  coats. 

August  24  a  violent  storm  did  great 
damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  Geneva 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Roads  and  bridges 
were  washed  out,  railway  traffic  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  loss  to  farm  crops  is  serious. 

The  south  wing  of  the  publishing  plant 
of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  at  Garden 
City.  L.  L,  caught  tire  August  28.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Garden  City  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  said  that  indications  were  that  the 
damage,  would  be  at  least  $50,000.  The 
fire  is  believed  to  have  started  from  de¬ 
fective  electric  light  wiring. 

A, i no  rescue  crews  worked  without  avail 
in  the  Argonaut  gold  mine,  near  Jackson. 
Cal,,  in  which  47  men  were  entombed 
August  27  by  a  fire.  The  men  were 
thought  to  be  between  the  4,500  and 
4,800-foot  levels,  while  the  main  body  ot 
the  file  was  more  than  1.000  feet  above 
them.  Employes  of  the  mine  were  sent 
into  the  Kennedy  mine,  which  connects 
with  the  Argonaut  mine  through  a  tun¬ 
nel.  but  which  is  closed  by  a  concrete 
bulkhead,  with  instructions  to  break  down 
the  bulkhead  and  enter  ihe  Argonaut, 
but  rescue  was  impossible. 

A  special  grand  jury,  made  up  chiefly 
of  farmers,  began  consideration  at  Marion. 
Ill.,  August  28,  of  the  notorious  Herrin 
massacre  of  June  22.  when  10  unarmed 
men,  who  had  surrendered  under  a  (lag 
of  truce,  were  marched  to  the  woods  by 
5,000  union  miners  and  slaughtered.  The 
court  made  it  plain  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  killings  to  be  investigated.  The 
first  is  the  shooting  of  three  union  miners 
by  the  strike  guards  at  the  Southern 
Illinois  Coal  Company  plant  ou  June  21. 
The  coroner’s  jury  put  lh«*  blame  for  this 
on  coal  company  officials.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  this  jury  to  return  indict¬ 
ments  against  company  officials  as  well 
as  against  union  miners  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  10  strikebreakers  rhat  occurred 
ou  June  22. 

The  entire  business  section  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Me.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Au¬ 
gust  26.  with  an  estimated  h'.ss  of  $40  000 
to  $50000.  The  town  is  without  tire- 
fighting  apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  a 
bucket  brigade  was  reinforced  by  help 
from  Augusta.  Monmouth,  Livermore  and 
Farmington.  The  flames  are  believed  to 
have  started  in  a  defective  chimney. 

The  New  York  Legislature  voted  unani¬ 
mously  August  29  to  enact  Gov  Miller’s 
recommendation  creating  u  fuel  dictator 
and  a  $10,000,000  revolving  fund  to 
finance  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal. 
By  the.  terms  of  the  law.  the  Governor  is 
authorized  through  the  coal  administrator 
whom  he  will  name  to  take  complete 
charge  of  the  fuel  suotdy  in  this  State 
and  apportion  it.  down  to  the  last  ounce 
for  the  public  need.  The  bill  setting  up 
all  the  machinery  in  this  elaborate  system 
was  sent  immediately  to  the  Governor's 
desk,  and  he  signed  it  within  an  hour  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 

Full  confessions  of  four  of  tie*  live 
strikers  formally  charged  with  murder  in 
connection  with  the  wrecking  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Million  Dollar  express 
special  near  Gary.  1ml..  a  week  before, 
and  the  dentil  of  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
were  in  the  hands  of  County  Prosecutor 
Dwight  Kindlcr  of  Gary.  August  29. 
Prosecutor  Kindlcr  says  he  will  ask  the 
death  penalty  in  tlie  electric  chair  for  all 
four  men.  The  intimation  gathered  from 
the  story  told  by  one  of  the  men  that  the 
plot,  was  fostered  by  an  official  of  the 
shopmen's  union  and  originated  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  day  before  the  wreck  in  Armitugc 
Hall,  in  Chicago,  is  being  investigated. 
The  men  charged  with  the  wreck  are  Rus¬ 
sians. 

WASHINGTON —  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  announced  Augu-t  21 
that  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  going  to  be  Consider  a  bl,\  greater  than 
the  original  estimates  of  fiscal  experts 
of  the  Government.  The  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  secretary  >a;d. 
would  probably  run  into  $5lXMMMM)00. 
'file  largest  deficit  hitherto  estimated  was 
only  $400,000,000,  so  that  there  L  in 
sight  now  a  shortage  of  $11)0,000,000  move 
than  Secretary  Mellon  expected  when  he 
warned  Congress  from  time  to  time  of 
the  crime  of  running  into  new  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Government  ownership  of  post  office 
buildings  in  every  city  and  town  has  been 
proposed  to  Congress  by  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Work,  with  the  approval  of  President 
Harding.  The  President's  approval.  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  said  August  27,  was 
based  upon  reports  showing  that  the  plan 
would  mean  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  approximately  $500,000,000  within  the 
next  10  years.  Administration  leaders  in 


Congress,  regarding  the  undertaking  as 
an  important  business  reform,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  check  profiteering  in  rentals, 
were  prepared,  it  was  said.  t<>  urge  im¬ 
mediate  enactment  of  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  nationwide  postal  building  pro¬ 
gram. 

Government  tax  receipts  for  July  fell 
oil  more  than  $  I <5,000.000.  as  'compared 
with  the  same  month  Iasi  year,  according 
to  the  statement  of  classified  collections 
issued  August  28  by  the  International 
Revenue  Bureau.  For  the  month  tax  col¬ 
lections  totaled  $100,880,779.  as  against 
$1 52.242.21 7  during  July.  1921.  Income 
and  profits  taxes  amounting  to  $29,749,000 
during  the  month  showed  a  decrease  of 
$9,848,000,  compared  with  July  a  year 
ago.  while  estate  taxes  aggregating 
$4,071,000  declined  810.275.000.  Taxes 
on  distilled  spirits  aggregating  $2,084,000 
for  the  month  declined  $2,811,000,  against 
July.  1921.  Miscellaneous  taxes,  such  as 
transportation  and  amusements,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $4:1.442.000.  fell  off  $27,177,000, 
while  tobacco  taxes  aggregating  $20,080,- 
(XX),  reflected  an  increase  of  $.‘>,772,000, 
as  against  the.  same  month  last  year. 

Inspection  of  railroad  locomotives  by 
Federal  agents  lias  disclosed  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  those  examined 
have  defects  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
character,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  August  29  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  response  to  u  resolution  of  inquiry 
growing  out  of  the  strike.  The  commis¬ 
sion  sa’id  that,  at  717  different  points  in 
the  I'nited  States  its  agents  inspected 
4.085  locomotives,  and  2,450  disclosed  de¬ 
fects  of  a  varied  character. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  7-8 — Northern  Nut  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  thirteenth  annual  convention. 
Rochester.  N.  Y, 

Sept.  17-22  —  Eastern  State  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Nov.  15-17 — American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 

Nov.  21-22  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


State  Fair  Dates 

Connecticut — Hartford,  Sept.  4-8. 
Indiana  —  Indianapolis,  Sept.  4-9. 
Michigan — Detroit.  Sept.  1-10. 
Minnesota — Ilnmlino,  Sept.  2-9. 

New  England — Worcester,  Sept.  2-6. 
West  Virginia— Wheeling.  Sept.  4-9. 
Kentucky  Louisville.  Sept.  11-16. 
New  York — Syracuse,  Sept.  11-16. 

\  ermoiit — White  River  Junction.  Sept. 
12-15. 

Illinois — Springfield,  Sept.  16-23. 

New  Jersey — Trenton.  Sept.  25-20. 
Kansas  Hutchinson,  Sept.  16-22. 
Ohio— Columbus,  Aug.  28-Sept.  1-2. 
Virginia  —  Richmond.  Oct.  2-10. 


The  Monmouth  Co.  (N.  J.)  Potato 
Situation 

The  outlook  for  the  potato  growers  of 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J..  this  season  is 
not  a  happy  one.  Two  poor  years  in 
succession  are  now  apparently  to  have  a 
companion  third,  and  the  poorest  of  them 
all.  Prices,  received  su  far  have  been 
about  half  the  cost  of  growing.  For  every 
dollar  paid  out,  hut  half  a  dollar  comes 
back.  No  business  can  stand  a  drain  of 
this  sort  for  long — least  of  all.  a  farmer 
who  rarely  has  a  surplus  to  tide  him  over 
a  lean  year,  much  less  a  series  of  years. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  a  good  time 
to  suggest  as  a  possible  future  remedy  for 
the  situation  a  national  organization  of 
potato  growers  on  an  acreage  basis.  I 
mean  by  this  that  we  take  for  a  startiug 
basis  the  acreage  planted  iti  that  year 
when  potato  growers  generally  made 
money.  -Let  us  then  find  out  what  part 
of  this  acreage  each  and  every  potato- 
growing  section  of  the  country  had  that 
year.  Find  out  from  each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  whether  the  yield  then  was 
"bumper."  "normal”  or  “short.”  If 
‘‘bumper.”  the  acreage  for  our  next  plant¬ 
ing  could  probably  stand  a  certain  in¬ 
crease;  if  •'normal.'*  the  acreage  should 
Is*  held  at  that  total ;  if  "short,”  the  acre¬ 
age  could  be  reduced.  Have  a  director 
in  every  district — a  man  chosen  by  the 
farmers  themselves — each  director  to 
work  on  a  salary,  arrange  for  the  allot¬ 
ments  of  acreage  in  his  district,  and  sec 
that  these  allotments  were  not  exceeded. 
He  could  also.  I  presume,  attend  to  the 
readjustments  of  acreage  from  season  t<> 
season.  There  would  also  have  to  be  a 
central  office  or  something  of  the  sort  to 
supervise  the  work  in  a  more  or  less  gen¬ 
eral  way. 

This  is  the  germ  of  my  suggestion.  Its 
great  weaknesses  lie  in  the  fact  that  potato 
crops  have  a  way  of  varying  from  a  to  •/., 
and  that  close  co-operation  amongst  a 
great  number  of  farmers  is  well-nigh 
Utopian  in  its  idealism.  On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  must  approximate  the 
findings  of  the  law  of  "supply  and  de¬ 
mand.”  or  always  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
chance — a  very  fickle  mistress,  indeed. 
Further,  in  such  a  plan  there  are  no 
great  overhead  expenses  to  meet.  I  should 
judge  that  a  tux  of.  at  the  highest.  25c 
an  acre  would  pay  all  expenses;  but  this 
is  merely  a  guess.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  other  plan  has  yet  been  ad¬ 
vanced  which,  if  offering  similar  possi¬ 
bilities,  did  not  far  outweigh  the  fore¬ 
going  in  expense  of  operation. 

A.  T.  DWIGHT. 


Look  for  the  Seal  on  the  Can 


American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  House  Paint 


W  e  Guarantee 

It  means  actual  cash  in  your  pocket 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer! 


We  guarantee  AMERICAN  SEAL  READY 
MIXED  PAINT  to  be  absolutely  pure.  When  you 
paint  with  AMERICAN  SEAL  you  save  money — 
fewer  gallons  to  buy.  It  covers  from  300  to  350 
square  feet  two  coats,  or  500  to  550  square  feet  one 
coat — depending  on  the  surface  to  be  painted. 

It  will  wear  twice  as  long  as  “cheap  paint”  and 
it  will  be  a  longer  time  before  you  need  another 
paint-job. 

Why  have  a  shabby  house  or  barn  any  longer?  It 
may  cost  you  more  to  paint  next  year.  Paint  NOW 
with  AMERICAN  SEAL  and  insure  your  home 
against  decay. 


Write  us  for  color  cards. 


THEWM. 
CONNORS 
PAINT  MFG. 
CO. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Maybe  that  hill 
is  not  there,  after  all— 

VERY  often  the  hill  we  seem  to  be  climbing  is 
made  out  of  the  common  mistakes  of  diet  which 
starve  tissues  and  nerves  and  slow  down  energies. 

How  smooth  and  level  the  path  seemed  to  be 
when  we  were  younger. 

Simple,  natural  food  may  level  that  hill  to  a 
smooth  path  again. 

Why  not  try  it? 

Begin  today  with  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream  or  milk — and  fresh  or  preserved  fruit  added 
if  you  like. 

Keep  on  with  this  crisp,  delicious,  strength¬ 
ening  food  ill  place  of  heavy,  ill-assorted,  starchy 
breakfasts  and  lunches — and  see  if  the  old-time 
zest  and  speed  on  the  old-time  level  path  doesn’t 
come  back  again. 

GrapeNuts  -THE  BODY  BUILDER 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100 — $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5'/2%,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Li ncoln -Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400. 000  Surplus  $110, 000 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Sly ke.  ..  .$3.25 
Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull.......  2.60 

Milk  Testing.  Pu blow . . 90 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  C’beese,  Tbom  and  Fisk ....  2.40 
.Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual.  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing,  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds'  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poultry.  Richardson. . . . . .  150 

Turkey  Book,  Damon .  1.75 

For  sate  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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(DoKou 
Line  A 


— on  Stoves,  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

Send  today  (nr  the  new  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Ca  t  utoK  that  tells  till  about 
our  Special  21st  Anniversary 
Offer  quoU&K  money  savin*  direct 
to  you  prices  from  manufacturers. 
Sec  new  lindens — blue  and  gray 
porcelain  enamel  tangos, 
heaters,  fttmacea,  etc. 
30  days'  trial.  Cash 
or  easy  payment*.  24- 
hour  shipments.  Pips- 
lot  Fuin»c«.  Sif  S 5  and  up. 
Malta,  tack  guaranlct. 

Ash  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&mifcazoe 

Registered.  Direct  to  You 


NEW,  Perfected 
TREE  GUARD 


which  orchardists  claim  will 
establish  REMARKABLE  REC¬ 
ORD  IN  TREE  -  PROTECTION 
AND  SAVING.  Solve*  problem* 
fruit  grower*  heretofore  bav* 
been  tjn*hl#  to  »!>*••  t  Thr  mont 
perfect  protection  a«cnln*t  rab¬ 
bit*,  cuke.,  woodeliurln  rr*t*f 
rnolss.  i**t  appllmi.  -Perfect 

ibirehl*  mmrd  of  fine- 
quality,  Imavy  galvanized 

Yet  cb«..p- 1  rumh)  on  market  | 
Write  today  fof  Important,  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet —  f  icc.  Addle** 
Dept.  N, 


Fruit  Growers  Supply  Co. 
71  Murray  Street,  New  York 


News  from  the  Ox-team  Express 


Again  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  your 
large  family  of  readers,  especially  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  our  progress 
(the  ox-team  express).  We  are  now 
about  50  miles  west,  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
on  what  the  fingerboard  signs  call  the 
Victory  Highway.  The  last  one  we  passed 
says:  New  York,  1,200  miles;  San 

Francisco.  1,933  miles;  Topeka,  40  miles; 
Denver,  507  miles.  If  these  signs  are 
correct  we  evidently  did  not.  take  the 
shortest  route.  The  natives  here  tell  me 
about  35  miles  from  here  there  is  an 
acre  of  land  dedicated  to  the  halfway 
mark,  so  the  measurements  differ  in  some 
respects.  I  must  say  the  State,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  is  not  just  what  my  impression  was. 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  hills.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  that  this  was  a  vast  stretch 
of  flat  prairie,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
one  could  not  see  any  bills.  This  is  not 
so.  There  are  hills  and  hollows.  The 
flat  lands  are  mostly  sown  to  wheat.  A 
few  weeks  back  wheat  was  being  cut  and 
shocked.  Now  as  we  pass  along  we  see 


fork  will  top  off  the  bunch.  They  say 
with  two  good  teams  on  the  bull  rakes 
they  can  stack  30  tons  a  day.  Good  A-l 
grade  Alfalfa  hay  is  quoted  here,  loose, 
$S  per  ton:  baled,  $12.  That  which  I 
saw  them  stacking  was  second  cut,  and 
rained  on  after  cutting.  This,  the  owner 
says,  he  will  be  delighted  if  he  gets  $3  to 
$1  the  ton  for  in  the  stack. 

We  are  passing  cornfields.  One  side 
of  the  road  are  the  wheatfields;  the 
others  are  sown  to  corn.  Stalks  are  10 
to  12  ft.  high,  ears  look  good  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  hut  what  weeds,  weeds  and  more 
weeds!  Some  cornfields  I  could  hardly 
convince  myself  whether  they  sowed  corn 
or  sunflowers.  These  are  not  the  sun¬ 
flowers  we  had  in  the  East  that  grow  18 
to  20  ft.  high  with  a  flower  at  the  top  as 
large  as  a  dinner  plate,  but  the  dwarf 
kind,  5  to  0  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  grow 
in  clusters. .  Then  there  is  the  weed  we 
called  ’‘nettles.”  If  I  saw  one  on  our 
Connecticut  farm  3  ft.  high  I  would 
throw  a  fit.  Here  on  the  roadside  they 


Peach  Color  and  Sunlight 


The  picture  shown  is  re-engraved  from 
Bulletin  No.  356  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
This  bulletin  reports  some  recent  studies 
on  peach  yellows  and  little  peach.  We 
are  constantly  receiving  ciuostious  about 
these  peach  diseases,  and  this  bulletin 
will  answer  many  of  them.  The  picture 
does  not  show  a  diseased  peach,  hut  shows 
that  the  normal  red  color  on  peaches  re¬ 
sults  from  maturity  and  full  exposure  to 
sunlight.  Three  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches 


are  shown.  The  two  outside  fruits  de¬ 
veloped  normally  and  show  the  charac¬ 
teristic  color  of  the  variety.  The  middle 
peach  was  kept  covered  by  a  black  paper 
hag,  so  that  it  developed  under  cover. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  cases  of  sun  print¬ 
ing  on  apples,  where  definite  figures  or 
names  or  initials  are  plainly  marked  on 
the  side  of  the  fruit.  This  may  be  done 
by  using  pieces  of  paper  or  cloth  over 
parts  of  the  fruit,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sun  from  reaching  the  skin  directly. 


the  thrashers  belching  forth  the  straw, 
building  stacks  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
barn,  sometimes  half  a  dozen  stacks  in  a 
field,  and  at  night  we  can  look  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  see  these  strawstaeks  burning. 
This  seems  like  an  awful  waste,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  rid  the 
fields.  The  soil  is  so  rich,  judging  from 
the  way  the  weeds  grow,  that  turning 
under  those  weeds  makes  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  make  another  crop  of  wheat, 
although  hack  in  Missouri  this  did  not 
work  out  on  one  900-acre  farm.  Last 
year  that  particular  farm  was  in  wheat, 
and  the  owner  concluded  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  cut  it.  so  left  it  standing. 
The  natives  here  say  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  tin1  wheal  fields;  100  to  2(H)  miles 
farther  on  we  will  really  come  to  the 
wheatfields.  We’ll  wait  and  see. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  seeing  thiugs. 
Today  I  stopped  the  team  long  enough  to 
walk  across  a  field  where  they  were 
stacking  Alfalfa,  second  cut.  These 
stacks  are  sometimes  30  ft.  high,  It  ft. 
wide,  25  to  30  ft.  long.  They  use  a  wing 
stacker.  This  is  a  form  of  derrick  with 
a  center  pole  to  which  is  attached  a  long 
arm  that  will  reach  the  ground  with  one 
end.  To  this  is  attached  a  series  of  fin¬ 
gers  or  large  fork.  The  tines  are  eight 
to  10  in  number,  and  1  to  6  ft.  in  length. 
The  width  is  usually  10  ft.,  and  these 
fingers  or  prongs  are  12  to  18  in.  apart. 
When  it  is  down  to  pick  up  the  load  of 
hay,  perhaps  400  to  500  lbs.,  a  “bull 
rake,”  another  tool  with  fingers  extend¬ 
ing  forward  about  -1%  to  5  ft.,  is  drawn 
up  with  its  load  by  two  horses,  one  each 
hitched  single  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
rake,  ami  the  hay  is  exchanged  from  the 
fork  of  the  bull  rake  to  the  fork  of  the 
swing  stacker.  Then  a  horse  or  mule 
pulls  the  long  arm  of  the  stacker  and  the 
hay  is  swung  around  to  the  stack  and 
dumped.  There  a  man  with  a  hand  lmy- 


are  thick,  and  some  10  ft.  high,  and  still 
going  up. 

Sometimes  I  am  asked  how  I  find 
things  as  we  travel  along.  My  answer 
as  to  Kansas  is — too  much  land  in  pos¬ 
session  of  one  person.  They  grow  too 
many  woods  and  not  enough  trees.  The 
farther  we  go  through  Kansas  the  fewer 
trees  we  see;  I  mean  shade  trees.  Along 
this  highway,  the  golden  belt,  this  hot 
weather,  we  see  birds  hide  in  the  shadow 
of  a  telegraph  pole  to  hide  from  the  hot 
sun.  True,  we  occasionally  see  some  trees 
off  in  the  distance,  but  when  we  reach 
these  they  are  near  some  house  which, 
h.v  the  way,  is  set  back  from  (he  road 
one-fourth  or  one-half  mile.  Sometimes 
we  must  drive  north  or  south  on  a  eross- 
ro'ad  half  a  mile  to  shade  for  the  cattle 
and  ourselves  from  11  a.  in.  to  2  p.  in. 
on  a  hot  day.  Old  Sol  gets  in  some  good 
licks  on  these  flat  lands.  Hot?  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  ago  one  day  the  press  re¬ 
ports  said  the  thermometer  went  up  to 
108  degrees.  Well,  it's  good  corn  weather; 
the  farmers  may  have  a  good  corn  crop, 
so  they  can  perhaps  get  20  cents  the 
bushel.  Last  Fall  it  was  rated  20  cents 
in  Ohio,  and  some  farmers  told  me  they 
would  burn  it  rather  than  sell  at  that 
price  and  pay  40  cents  per  bushel  for 
coal.  Surely  the  farmer  is  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  he  practices  faith,  hope  and  char¬ 
ity.  In  the  sowing  season  he  plants  in 
faith  that  the  weather  conditions  will  he 
such  he  will  get  a  good  crop.  lie  hopes 
to  get  compensation  enough  so  he  can 
live.  Then  when  he  gets  neither  he  gives 
away  what  he  has  at  less  than  cost  of 
production;  truly  it  Christian,  therefore 
also  the  “goat." 

I’ve  been  writing  this  in  sections  as  we 
pass  along,  writing  at  such  times  as  we 
rest  aud  hide  from  the  hot  sun.  So  now 
we  have  reached  the  geographical  point 
that  is  the  center  of  the  United  States, 


east,  west,  north  and  south.  Fort  Riley 
anti  Camp  Funston.  In  my  next  letter 
I  will  tell  what  we  see  after  we  go  the 
western  half. 

We  meet  some  very  nice  people.  Some 
that  have  driven  oxen  in  their  younger 
days  travel  miles  now  by  auto  to  see  our 
oxen,  and  for  the  younger  generation  who 
never  saw  working  oxen  we  are  a  real 
treat.  So  we  always  have  an  audience 
when  we  reach  a  town  or  city. 

J.  c.  RERRA.VG. 

Watermelon  as  Disease  Carrier 

What  is  the  possibility  of  watermelon 
carrying  fever  germs  and  other  ailments? 
A  lecture  has  been  delivered  here  by  a 
physician,  and  a  statement  has  been  made 
ro  that  effect,  a.  k. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  quite  inno¬ 
cent  in  themselves,  so  far  as  conveying 
disease  of  any  kind  is  Concerned,  though 
they  may  of  course  bo  contaminated  in 
handling,  and  in  that  way  act  as  mechan¬ 
ical  carriers  of  disease  germs.  Typhoid 
is  believed  to  be  acquired  sometimes  by 
eating  raw  vegetables  from  ground  that 
has  been  polluted  by  discharges  from 
typhoid  patients,  such  pollution  taking 
place  through  contaminated  water  used 
in  watering  them  while  growing  or  wash¬ 
ing  them  after  gathering. 

I  have  never  known  of  watermelons 
being  accused  of  conveying  fevers  of  any 
kind,  and  am  sure  that  they  are  entirely 
incapable  of  doing  it  except  as  they  may 
be  soiled  in  handling.  As  to  “other  ail¬ 
ments."  such  watermelons  as  we  get  in 
the  North  are  quite  capable  of  inducing 
some  of  painful,  if  not  dangerous,  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  a  half  watermelon  in 
the  icebox  now  that  I  personally  know 
to  be  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
Southern  fruit.  If  it  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  really  ripe  on  the  vine,  how¬ 
ever.  it  would  probably  not  only  act  but 
taste  differently.  You  may  like  to  know 
that  watermelons  of  what,  I  presume,  are 
the  Tom  Watson  variety  or  type,  are  now 
selling  in  the  stores  of  Southern  New 
York  at  40  cents  each.  Only  occasionally 
does  one  get  hold  of  a  melon  that  is  really 
eatable.  Most  of  them  are  hard,  half- 
ripe  and  capable  of  giving  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  watermelon  flavor  and  sweet¬ 
ness.  M.  B.  D. 

Bats  Clean  Out  Mosquitoes 

On  page  940  you  have  an  item  on  “Get¬ 
ting  Rid  of  Bats.”  The  writer  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  utility  of  bats.  The 
commonest  bat.  of  the  more  thau  o.OOO 
varieties,  known  as  the  velvet-winged  bat, 
is  a  small  variety  with  a  body  hardly  as 
large  as  a  mouse,  and  they  live  upon 
mosquitoes  when  they  can  get  them. 
Here,  where  there  are  mosquitoes  all 
around  us,  we  have  none,  because  in  some 
old  buildings  there  are  bats  that  eradi¬ 
cate  our  mosquitoes.  If  you  will  go  to 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  you  will  find  the  city 
has  several  municipally  owned  bat  i*oosts 
well  stocked,  and  there  are  no  mosquitoes 
or  malaria  in  San  Antonio.  The  Lake 
Mitchell  district  was  ns  badly  a  malaria 
infested  region  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
malaria  was  common,  hut  a  bat  roost 
was  put  up  and  stocked,  and  the  last  re¬ 
port  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Health  stated 
that  not  one  case  of  malaria  was  reported 
from  the  Lake  Mitchell  district  in  four 
and  one-half  years,  ns  the  mosquitoes 
were  eradicated.  If  you  doubt  these 
statements,  write  to  Dr.  Chas,  A.  1L 
Campbell,  Box  474,  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  or 
to  the  mayor,  or  to  the  San  Antonio 
Aeademy  of  Medicine. 

Louisiana.  georoe  d.  colema.v. 

We  investigated  this  matter  of  using 
bats  at  San  Antonio  some  time  ago  and 
■printed  tho  story.  Special  roosts  or 
houses  are  built  for  the  bats,  just  outside 
the  city.  These  bats  roost  during  the 
daytime  and  go  flying  out  in  droves  or 
squadrons  at  night.  They  do  without 
doubt  destroy  many  mosquitoes,  and 
scientific  men  feel  sure  that  in  the  South 
they  may  be  useful  in  keeping  this  pest 
in  cheek.  Our  entomologists  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  bats  could  not  endure  our 
Northern  Winters.  While  there  are  a 
few  nests  or  roosts  to  he  found  here  and 
there,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  could 
be  bred  and  kept  in  such  great  numbers 
as  are  found  in  the  warm  climate  of  the 
South.  When  they  crowd  into  the  upper 
part  of  an  occupied  house  they  become  s  > 
offensive  that  few  families  can  stand 
them. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


House-flies  and  Chickens 

I  am  sending  some  cocoons  of  some  in¬ 
sect.  also  some  flies  of  a  peculiar  sort  that 
hatched  from  these  eggs  or  whatever  they 
are.  What  are  they,  and  have  they  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble  that  1  have 
been  having  with  my  chickens?  I  lost 
several  hundred  of  my  young  chicks  with 
the  so-called  intestinal  worm  found  in  the 
blind  intestines  of  the  bird.  I  would  like 
to  know  in  what  form  the  chick  finds  this 
worm,  when  it  is  picked  from  the  ground, 
nr  before  any  of  the  flock  is  infected. 
Every  morning  when  the  birds  were  let 
out  of  their  houses  they  began  picking  at 
the  ground.  Thinking  that  they  were 
eating  the  earth,  1  paid  no  further  atten¬ 
tion.  until  one  day  I  found  that  they 
were  really  picking  up  these  insects  which 
I  am  sending  you  for  identification.  1 
also  found  that  tbp  nearer  the  house  the 
greater  in  numbers  those  were  found,  and 
more  numerous  yet  were  they  to  he  found 
In  the  soil  and  under  small  stones  about 
the  manure  barrel.  Many  of  them  were 
just  hatching.  The  insect  resembled  the 
housefly  very  much,  only  its  head  looked 
like  a  dewdrop,  being  almost  transparent. 
They  were  very  active  on  their  feet,  but 
could  not  flv.  f.  E.  B. 

Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 

The  “cocoons”  of  F.  E.  C.  were  the 
puparia  of  the  common  housefly.  When 
the  maggots  that  hatch  from  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  housefly  become  grown,  each 
one  transforms  into  a  brown,  barrel¬ 
shaped  object  known  as  a  puparium.  In 
a  few  days  the  puparium  breaks  open  and 
the  full  grown  fly  crawls  out.  At  first 
the  fly  is  soft  and  weak,  but  soon  its 
wings  dry  and  it  flies  away. 

The  houseflies  had  undoubtedly  laid 
their  eggs  in  the  manure,  for  this  insect 
selects  decaying  vegetable  matter  in 
which  to  deposit  its  small  white  eggs, 
especially  stable  manure,  when  it  can  be 
found.  The  maggots  feed  on  the  manure, 
obtain  their  growth  in  about  one  week, 
and  then  usually  crawl  out  around  the 
edges  of  the  manure  pile  and  change  to 
puparia  in  the  soil  nearby. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  know 
that  the  chickens  were  actually  picking 
up  the  puparia  and  eating  them,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  intestinal  worms 
spoken  of  hy  F.  E.  C.  are  not  obtained 
from  the  housefly.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  the  eggs,  embryos  and 
larvae  of  certain  parasitic  worms  may  lie 
and  sometimes  are  transported  by  house¬ 
flies.  F<>r  example,  a  parasitic  worm 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
often  found  in  an  immature  stage  in 
houseflies  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  housefly  may  prove  to  he  a  car¬ 
rier  of  other  parasitic  worms.  If  would 
be  wise  in  any  case  to  prevent  the  flies 
from  breeding  in  the  manure  barrel,  for 
they  are  a  most  annoying  pest  in  the 
house,  even  if  not  dangerous  to  the  fowls. 
The  manure  should  be  removed  once  a 
week  at.  least,  or  treated  with  hellebore 
by  dissolving  *4  lb.  in  10  gallons  of  water, 
and  after  stirrring.  allowing  it  to  stand 
24  hours.  This  amount  of  stock  solution 
applied  lo  the  manure  with  a  sprinkling 
pot  should  treat  about  eight  bushels. 
Hen  manure  stored  in  a  barrel  would 
probably  not  lie  easily  permeated  by  the 
hellebore  solution,  and  all  parts  of  it 
might  not  be  reached.  It  would  probab¬ 
ly  be  more  effective  to  remove  the  ma¬ 
nure  once  a  week  and  spread  it  on  the 
garden  or  field.  <;i,enn  w.  derrick. 


“Granddaddy-long-legs,  Where  Are  the 
Cows?” 

That  article  on  the  rose  chafer  was 
worth  five  years’  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Now,  can  you  get  one  of  the  nat¬ 
uralists  to  give  us  an  article  on  that 
queer  insert  “Granddaddy-long-legs?” 

Maine.  F.C.  c. 

Granddaddy-long-legs,  hy  virtue  of 
name,  ought  to  be  the  patriarch  among 
insect-like  animals — the  father  of  them 
all;  hut.  like  all  other  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  he  is  father  only  of  his  own 
kind,  for  daddy-long-legs  rings  true  to 
his  family.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
kinds  of  daddy-long-legs,  but  nearly  every 
Kind  has  extraordinarily  long,  slender 
legs,  the  particular  individual  before  me 
as  I  write  having  the  second  pair  of  legs 
reaching  just  a  trifle  over  0  in.  from  tip 
ito  tip  when  laid  out  straight  to  the  right 
and  left  and  pressed  down  flat.  And 


how  he  can  hurry  along  with  these  eight 
long,  fragile,  lumbering,  stilt-like  legs, 
straight  up  the  face  of  a  cellar  door,  over 
pieces  of  wood,  and  over  stones,  plants, 
up  the  side  of  a  cliff,  and  even  along  the 
under  side  of  an  overhanging  rock,  until 
ho  scales  the  face  and  rests  securely  on 
top.  I  hardly  sec  how  an  enemy  could 
get.  at  him  through  this  encircling  fence 
of  legs  unless  the  enemy  feigned  death 
and,  lying  low,  allowed  daddy-long-legs 


to  walk  over  him.  for  then  the  low-hang¬ 
ing  body  could  he  easily  grabbed  and 
pierced  from  below  with  a  pair  of  strong 
jaws.  In  addition  to  this  abatis  of  legs 
the  creature  has  scent  glands  with  an 
opening  on  each  side  of  the  body  near 
the  anterior  end.  These  glands  secrete  a 
fluid  with  an  odor  which  is  probably  of¬ 
fensive  to  its  enemies  and  aids  in  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  destruction. 

Daddy-long-legs  swings  its  short,  fat, 
stubbed  body  low  down  from  the  near 
ends  of  its  high  stilt-like  legs,  like  a 
child  suspended  in  a  swinging  cradle.  I 
imagine  those  long,  springy  legs,  with  their 
numerous  joints,  are  the  most  efficient 
shock  absorbers  in  the  world.  They  look 
as  though  they  might  carry  one  more 
comfortably  even  than  a  high-class  auto¬ 


mobile.  Then  again  these  legs  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  in  a  conveniently  loose 
way,  so  that  if  an  enemy  should  chance 
to  grab  bold  of  one  it  would  probably 
break  off  and  the  owner  would  go  mer¬ 
rily  on  his  way,  while  the  astonished  at¬ 
tacker  would  he  left  with  only  :t  dry, 
tough,  hair-like  leg  in  its  mouth.  More¬ 
over,  the  detached  leg  squirms  and  whips 
about  as  though  to  fool  the  enemy  mo¬ 
mentarily  into  believing  that  it  1ms  a 
living  'thing  in  its  jaws,  thus  giving 
daddy-long-legs  time  to  make  a  safe  get¬ 
away  with  its  remaining  seven  legs.  The 
second  pair  of  legs  have  a  strong  tactile 
sense,  for  the  creature  uses  them  like 
feelers,  constantly  tapping  the  surface 
over  which  he  is  crawling,  or  waving 
them  about  in  the  air  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  feel  of  something,  of  tell  where 
he  is,  or  what  is  happening,  or  what 
kind  of  an  enemy  may  be  near. 

Daddy-long-legs  has  eyes  also  and  he 


ran  see — just  how  clearly  or  how  far 
wo  cannot  sav — and  such  curiously  situ¬ 
ated  eyes!  The  two  round,  pop-eyed 
orbs  are  on  the  top  of  a  prominent  tu¬ 
bercle  placed  a  little  way  hack  of  the 

head.  There  the  two  eyes  sit  on  their 

watch  tower,  one  looking  lo  the  right 

and  the  other  to  the  left.  And  for  what 

are  they  watching?  Probably  for  ene¬ 
mies,  and  one  would  think  for  something 
that  might  serve  as  food  hut  what  food? 
Daddy-long-legs  are  ahundanl  about  this 
cottage  among  the  trees  hy  I  he  lake,  and 
I  have  watched  iliem  much,  yet  have 
never  seen  a  single  ouc  of  them  eat  n 
morsel  of  anything,  insect,  plant,  table 
refuse,  or  other  substance  that  might 
serve  as  food.  Notwithstanding,  their 
bodies  are  fat  and  plump  and  their  legs 
are  long  and  agile,  and  every  last  one 
of  them  seems  happy,  well  fed  and  con¬ 
tented.  One  observer  says  they  live  on 
the  bodies  of  dead  insects  and  the  juices 


of  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  another 
says  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  devour 
living  plant  lice,  and  yet  another  natural¬ 
ist  makes  the  general  statement  that  they 
feed  mostly  on  living  insects.  Evidently 
there  is  much  still  to  learn  regarding  the 
habits  of  these  common  and  abundant 
animals. 

Nor  do  we  know  very  much  more  about 
the  life  history  of  daddy-long-legs.  Most 
scientists  have  been  concerned  with  col¬ 
lecting  the  different,  kinds  of  them,  giv¬ 
ing  them  long,  jaw-breaking  names  and 
making  long,  dry  catalogues  of  them,  with 
technical  descriptions  of  each  kind  or 
species.  Some  day  a  young  Fahre  will  sit 
down  in  his  ItarmQx  and  find  out  in  de¬ 
tail  just  how  these  curious  animals  live, 
how  they  hunt,  what  they  prey  upon,  how 
they  rear  their  families,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  their  lives. 

In  the  Northern  States  nearly  all 
daddy-long-legs  die  in  the  Autumn — only 
one  species  as  yet  being  known  to  survive 
the  Winters.  In  the  South  this  does  not 
appear  to  he  true,  for  there  where  the 
Winters  are  milder  the  full-grown  indi¬ 
viduals  may  live  through  until  Spring. 
In  the  North  the  adult  daddy-long-legs 
lav  their  eggs  in  the  Fall  in  the  ground 
underneath  stones  or  in  crevices  of  wood. 
Here  the.  eggs  rest  over  Winter  and  hatch 
the  following  Spring  into  light -colored, 
sometimes  snow  white  young,  which  grad¬ 
ually  grow  and  become  more  mature  along 
about  the  time  of  harvest.  The  young 
ones  are  retiring  in  habits,  usually  hid¬ 
ing  under  various  objects,  and  not  ven¬ 
turing  forth  until  they  become  larger  and 
stronger.  Apparently  some  kinds  of 
daddy-long-legs  migrate  from  the  fields 
in  which  they  were  born  and  congregate 
in  barns  and  sheds  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers. 

The  name  daddy-long-legs  is  obvious 
enough,  but  these  animals  are  known  un¬ 
der  several  common  names.  One  of  the 
i  do  re  general  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
names  is  harvestmen.  This  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  fact  'that  the  young  ma¬ 
ture  about  the  time  of  harvest,  congre¬ 
gate  here  and  there  in  numbers,  and  are 
most  evident  about  that  time.  In  France 
they  are  called  fouchrurs,  which  means 
haymakers.  In  Germany  they  are  called 
afierxpinnen,  which  means  false  spiders, 
while  in  England  they  are  known  as  har¬ 
vest  spiders  and  shepherd  spiders.  They 
are  certainly  closely  related  to  spiders,  for 
they  have  eight  legs  and  probably  are.  on 
the  whole,  heneficial  creatures,  because 
of  the  insect,  pests  they  may  destroy. 
Certainly  we  do  not  know  of  any  destruc¬ 
tive  or  pernicious  species  of  harvsetmen. 
and  although  they  have  jaw-like  organs, 
we  have  never  known  of  anyone  being 
bitten  by  them.  The  writer  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  daddy-long-legs  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  harm.  It  will  probably 
he  to  our  interest  to  shoo  them  gently 
away  on  their  long  seven-league  legs  if 
they  prove,  annoying  hy  their  presence, 
ratber  than  hysterically  to  mangle  and 
crush  them. 

If  hy  chance  there  he  one  reading  this 
who  may  become  interested  in  these  curi¬ 
ous  animals,  I  trust  he  or  she  may  he 
impelled  to  study  and  observe  them,  for 
here  is  a  comparatively  untilled  field  of 
nature  where  one  may  certainly  glean 
many  facts  unknown  among  our  present 
store  of  knowledge.  GLEXN  w.  HERRICK. 


Breeding  Goldfish 

Where  cun  goldfish  be  procured  for 
breeding  purposes?  Can  goldfish  be  kept 
in  other  than  glass  receptacles? 

Dexter.  Me.  MBS.  I.  0.  S. 

Goldfish  for  breeding  purposes  can  be 
secured  through  the  bird  and  animal 
slor.es  in  almost  any  city  or  large  village. 
The  ordinary  small  fish  that  are  sold  for 
use  in  goldfish  bowls  are  not  often  old 
enough  to  breed  the  first  year,  but  if  given 
a  large  place  and  plenty  of  food  they 
should  grow  rapidly  and  he  ready  to 
breed  the  second  Spring.  Rreoding  stock 
of  the  “fancy"  varieties  is  not  so  easy 
to  get.  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  raise.  The 
host  way  to  get  the  stock  is  to  buy  young 
fish  that  have,  or  promise  to  have,  the 
desired  form  or  color,  and  keep  them 
until  old  enough. 

Goldfish  can  be  kept  in  ponds  or  in 
concrete  or  wooden  tanks  or  tubs,  but 
young  ones  so  kept  will  not  color  well. 
Most  young  goldfish  will  not  show  the 
red  color  at  all  unless  taken  from  the 
rearing  ponds  and  put  in  glass  tanks. 
A  few  will  change,  and  it  is  common  to 
see  red  goldfish  weighing  a  pound  or  more 
swimming  in  the  “tidal  basin”  at.  Wash¬ 
ington,  IX  C.  The  number  that  will  color 
in  this  way  is  so  small  that  the  fish  deal¬ 
er^  who  handle  bushels  of  goldfish  under 
the  name  “-and  perch”  every  day  will 
see  only  a  few  red  ones  in  a  season. 

Goldfish  spawn  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
young  ones  are  usually  caught  out  of  the 
breeding  ponds  late  in  Sommer  and  taken 
to  the  dealers'  tanks.  At  first  they  are 
the  color  (,f  a  carp,  but  in  a  few  days 
many  of  them  will  be  red.  Some  change 
very  slowly,  aud  a  few  never  change  at 
all.  Those  that  keep  the  ordinary  carp 
green  and  never  become  red.  white  or 
black  or  mottled,  are  culls,  and  must  be 
thrown  away. 

The  fancy  varieties  of  goldfish  are 
raised  in  a  different  way.  Many  of  them 
are  so  clumsy  that,  tln^y  could  not  live  in 
a  pond  where  there  might  he  waves,  and 
they  must  be  kept  In  glass  jars  or  in 
tank,  and  require  very  special  care  if 
they  are  to  he  persuaded  to  breed  at  all. 
The  breeding  of  the  more  deformed  fancy 
varieties  is  as  particular  a  job  as  raising 
fancy  orchids  in  a  greenhouse. 

AI.ERED  o.  WEED. 


I  noticed  in  your  August  12  issue,  on  page  1002,  the  reproduction  and  caption  about 
use  of  stones  from  field  in  farm  buildings.,  I  felt  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
enclosed  photograph  of  a  house  which  we  have  just  built  on  the  property  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  Orehard  Company,  The  chimney  shown  in  the  photograph  and  the  founda¬ 
tion.  together  with  another  chimney  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  was  built  from 
stones  taken  off  the  orchard,  and  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  will  he  rather 

hard  to  improve  this  stone  work. — r.  s.  n. 


You  may  surely  call  this  a  Rural  New-Yorker  family,  and  these  readers  are  begin¬ 
ning  young.  The  chances  are  they  are  studying  the  original  drawings  on  Mr.  Tuttle's 
page.  These  children  live  on  Dong  Island  and  they  are  never  short  of  entertainment 

when  the  paper  comes. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Nanticoke  blackberries  finished 
their  season  August  23.  Slightly  drier 
and  cooler  weather  is  briuging  better 
flowers  on  the  Dahlias  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  China  asters,  grown  over  waist 
high,  are  furnishing  many  bouquets  for 
friends  and  the  hospitals.  It  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me  how  the  crab  grass  survives. 
Wo  keep  the  garden  absolutely  dean,  and 
never  allow  it  to  get  old  enough  to  seed, 
and  yet  the  soil  seems  never  to  lack  the 
seed. 

The  peaches  which  were  killed  last 
April  have  done  wonderfully  well,  and 
the  peach  crop  on  the  peninsula  will  be  a 
notable  one.  It  is  true  that  some  or¬ 
chards  suffered  considerably,  but  one 
grower  who  thought  his  crop  was  nearly 
ruined  has  been  selling  quantities  on  the 
local  market  and  shipped  10  carloads 
North.  Other  growers  nearer  the  ocean 
have  had  a  normal  crop. 

The  cucumber  and  cantaloupe  crops 
were  less  profitable  than  last  year.  Next 
year  the  wise  ones  will  plant  liberally 
and  reap  a  profitable  crop,  while  the  dis¬ 
couraged  growers  will  lose  out  again. 
This  is  the  usual  ease  in  the  trucking 
business. 

The  tomato  area  planted  has  been 
smaller  than  ever,  and  the  rains  damaged 
the  fruit  so  that  the  few  canneries  that 
worked  were  hard  pressed  for  tomatoes. 
It  seems  probable  that  next  season  will 
find  the  farmers  and  canners  back  to  the 
old  area  and  all  of  the  factories  at  wont. 

It  looks  as  though  the  old  peach  fever 
was  returning.  The  planting  of  peach 
orchards  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  The 
planting  of  apple  trees  is  a  newer  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  peninsula.  Very  large  or¬ 
chards  are  being  plauted  and  new  trees 
are  coming  into  bearing  annually.  In  the 
volumes  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  New  York  State  eutitled 
“The  Apples  of  New  York,”  rhe  Srnyman 
Winesap  is  considered  of  little  value  for 
New  York.  It  is  very  different  down 
here.  This  peninsula  seems  to  be  hotter 
suited  to  the  Stay  man  than  most  other 
seetious.  There  is  no  better  apple,  in  my 
estimation,  when  grown  here.  1  have  had 
specimens  from  the  western  Appalachian 
region,  but  the  Staymnn  grown  in  the 
mountain  country  is  a  very  different  ap¬ 
ple  from  the  peninsula  Staymati.  It  is 
dr\  and  mealy,  while  the  Stnyman  grown 
here  is  brittle  and  juicy.  If  it  only  had  a 
more  brilliant  color  it  would  attract  the 
city  marketing  woman  away  from  the 
pretty  Ben  Davis.  The  one-sided  York 
Imperial  seems  to  be  a  cosmopolitan.  It 
thrives  everywhere  and  makes  good 
“sass."  but  Stay  in  an  is  a  long  way  ahead 
of  it  in  quality  for  eating  out  of  hand. 
But  for  baked  apples  we  have  no  apple 
here  that  will  compare  with  a  big  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Still,  as  we  do  not 
grow  Greenings,  aud  they  are  uot  often 
brought  here,  we  have  to  make  out  with 
the  Yorks  and  others.  The  coming  Win¬ 
ter  the  traveler  who  eats  a  baked  apple 
on  the  dining  car  will  have  to  shell  ou' 
more  than  a  quarter  for  it.  I  am  told 
they  charged  this  Summer  25  cents  for 
half  a  cantaloupe,  when  the  grower  got 
less  than  a  cent  for  a  whole  one.  Talk 
about  a  35-eent  dollar!  It  would  have 
been  real  money  this  Summer. 

Many  watermelons  have  been  shipped 
on  sailing  vessels  this  season  to  Balti¬ 
more.  to  cut  out  the  heavy  railroad 
charges.  Coming  from  farther  South,  the 
railroads  require  the  stems  of  the  melons 
to  be  treated  with  a  fungicide  to  prevent 
the  decay  of  the  melons  in  transit.  Then 
the  shaking  and  bumping  of  freight  cars 
rub  all  the  stems  off  and  the  melons  un¬ 
just  as  good  without  them.  Well-refrig 
era  ted  cars  need  no  fungicide. 

It  looks  as  though  we  will  uot  get  any 
hard  coal  this  Fall.  Fortunately,  we  can 
get  plenty  of  wood,  and  will  try  to  keep 
from  freezing.  Then,  as  a  last  resort, 
we  can  heat  with  gas,  though  if  is  far 
more  costly  here  than  iti  the  large  cities. 
But,  with  a  son  in  the  Shopmen’s  Fnion 
on  strike.  I  shall  be  greatly  relieved  when 
all  the  strikes  are  settled,  w.  t\  \i  assfy. 


Mrs.  Brown  :  “I  hear  the  vicar  thinks 
your  daughter  has  a  real  genius  for  recit¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Smith.”  Mrs.  Smith :  “Yes. 
All  she  wants,  lie  says  to  me.  is  a  course 
of  electrocution,  just  to  finish  her  off 
like.” — London  Opinion. 
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HAMILTON 


This  Hamilton  Watch  is  a  17-jewel, 
1 6-size  watch  (picture  is  actual  size ) 
The  movement  alone  costs  $25.00; 
it  can  be  bought  from  your 
jeweler  and  fitted  by  him  in  any 
style  case  to  suit  your  needs,  It 
is  carefully  adjusted.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn't  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment,  he  can  get  it  from  us  in  • 
few  days. 


A  New  Accurate  Watch  for  You 

With  a  suggestion  how  to  go  about  getting  it 


You  can  point  your  finger  at  ten  men  you 
know  and  say,  “You  need  a  new  watch,” 
and  eight  or  maybe  nine  will  admit  you 
are  right. 

You  can’t  do  this  with  railroad  men. 
Most  of  them  have  Hamilton  Watches 
they  have  carried  for  one  or  five  or  ten  or 
twenty  years  or  more.  Their  watches  keep 
time  because  they  were  good  watches  in 
the  first  place. 

Would  you  like  to  pick  out  a  watch  for 
yourself  the  way  a  railroad  man  does  ?  It’s 
a  sensible  way.  This  is  what  he  does: 

A  railroad  man  does  not  concern  himself 
with  the  kind  of  case  his  watch  is  to  have 
until  he  has  decided  on  the  movement  he 
wants.  He  considers  the  size  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  jewels,  the  different 


adjustments — all  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  accuracy.  He  considers  price,  too. 

Then  he  goes  to  his  jeweler.  If  the 
jeweler  hasn’t  the  movement  wanted,  he 
orders  it  from  our  factor)*.  It  soon  arrives, 
and  the  jeweler  fits  this  movement  to  any 
style  case  his  customer  desires.  It  may  be 
a  gold,  silver,  or  nickel  case,  but  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  movement  is  the  important  thing 
because  it  keeps  the  time. 

Our  catalog  of  Hamilton  Watches  for 
farmers  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  From 
it  you  can  pick  out  the  watch  you  want 
exactly  as  the  railroad  man  picks  out  his 
watch.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and 
plain,  the  watch  pictures  are  actual  size. 

The  prices  are  those  your  jeweler  will 
charge.  Send  today. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY  Cut  off  and  paste  on  postal  card 

Lancaster 9  Pa.  Hamilton  watch  company  Dept.  a. 

I  Lancaster,  Pa. 

|  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  showing  the 
styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  practical 
timekeeping  on  the  farm. 


Qfte 
QjJatch 
1 of 

Railroad  \ 
CJccuraca  ! 


ame 


Town 


County 


Jeweler’s  Name 


NEW 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


Coast  and  inland.  Catalog  shows  map,  fully  deseriiies 
looney -mn Icing  farms  thruuut  entire  state,  many  "itli 
siock.  tools,  crops ;  prices,  Jl.iSUI  „  j,  •  terms  arranged. 
I  It  BE  copv.  Write  today.  miser  mum 

3Q3RN  R.  E.  Trast  IIS,..  Philidrlphim.  P»  ,  ,r  IS, (IN  tarn.  Si.  N  ».  C. 


Made  lor  ALL  cats.  Send  for  estiraa-e. 
State  Name  and  Year  of  car.  $7  rrt 
TlrisFordTopandbackcurtain 

COMfORT  AUTO  TOP  CO..  Dept.  J 
1621  Germantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 


03*44  the  WTf£  more  de« 
i slrsiK*  *han  a WUh  tre*  fs 
*(t»ebmaoC  sdded  r<n  esa  tvAlMi 

Same  'mm  Dowm 
V  CMt  'mm  Up 

A  purnote,  (dM 

\Vu  WOlSw  bait  warS.^WrU,  foe  K JIM  Co. 
tometolo  tpfocisaMoo-FSSe.  be, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
Tjvn  IWl  daklind  At..  Kami*  Citr.B*,  / 
mi  Email*  Building.  Z- 
Pittsburgh,  Pi. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing- your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  bookor  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sigu  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  Y’ork  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  bv 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 


GetBiwt&New 

\  CUT  PRICES-. 


f  W.  T. Greathoaae  write*: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  130.00  in  buying  from 

W*".  Oar  new  rat  doc«  axe 
3 m  bslow  Mbecs— ne<i 

Brawn  Pay*  Pr  sight 
W  Write  tor  oa*  near  1922  pries 
/  the  y*.  ure. 

rj>0*t7lss.  l>xit>’-e  zrel open 
th  wire.  Roonog  tftd  points. 

-ntc  b*om,m  Ponce  a  mm  co. 


THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE  I  NORTH  SI£?E  BRANCH  t 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


KITSELMAM  FENCE 


1  “I  Siv»d  $93.1 8,”  writes  John  W. 
Kwup,  Alton,  Ind.  You.  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  tor  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAM  BROS.  Unfit.  ISOMUNCtE.  IND. 
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BUY  YOUR  NEW  RANGE  NOW 


Get  pne  of  the  Beautiful  New  Fall  Models 
of  this  Good  Old  Reliable  Make  that  since 
1832  has  been  Famous  for  Faithful  Service. 


FOR  90  YEARS  STEWART  Cookstoves  have 
been  giving  satisfaction.  This  Fall  they  are 
BETTER  THAN  EVER— in  style,  quality,  finish, 
and  up-to-the-minute  conveniences.  For  finest  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking  they  cannot  be  beaten.  They  burn 
WOOD  or  Coal  very  economically.  Dealers  are 
now  displaying  new  Fall  Models  AT  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THREE  YEARS. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG— FREE 

and  name  ol  our  nearest  dealer 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.  N.Y 

Since  Iffi  Hakers  if  STEWART  Stoves  Rannes  Furnaces 


BEAN  and  PEA 

THRESHERS 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
EXCELLENT  WORK 
BARGAIN  PRICES 

Medium  Size  -  -  -  -  $  75.00 
Large  Size  -----  100.00 

Sand  for  circular* 

BRACKETT,  SHAW  &  LUNT  COMPANY 

1  Washington  Straet,  Boston,  Matt. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  KRYSTAl  GAS 

(P  <’  llenr,ene).  Found  lin,  *1;  live  pounds.  ftlt.76,  post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  ll  HOME  I'KODl  CT*.  Die.,  Ksli«ajr,N.  J. 


Carolina  Strawberry  Plants 

for  fall  planting  The  most  prolific  and  l>onl  berry: 
give-  crop  the  first  year.  Postpaid  $1.50  pro  100. 
G.  M  HAWLEY  R.  F.  0  Me.  2  FI  Cajon.  California 


Qfranihorr«B*ll<!*1,,®rrF<  Dewberry,  flu  riant  e.  Gooseberry 
OltonUollj  and  Katpijti  ry  Plante.  Asparagus  and  ltliu- 
harb  rooti.  Fruit  trcei.  Cut.  free  M.  N.  00RC0,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  »  l 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OhfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors  —for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 


relit  all  about  1'iUtit  and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  T"  YOt'  with  Sample  Card*. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  Wll.I.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Haute  in  America— Eitsb.  1849 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  248  Plymouth  SI.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


An  Opportunity  for 
Dealer  or  Salesman 

to  make  money  tubing  orders  from 
farmers  nnd  team  owners  for 
Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses. 
Fully  guaranteed,  liberally  adver¬ 
tised,  Exclusive  territory.  Perma¬ 
nent,  profitable  business.  Devote 
whole  or  part  time.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Feeding  season  starts  soon; 
now  is  the  time  to  get  big  orders. 
Write  for  particulars,  giving  refer¬ 
ences. 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co.,  Inc. 

Kstablithtd  in  IMS 

80-A  Wall  Street  Ntw  York  City 


Nature  Notes 


The  Champion  Woodchuck  Dog 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  11.  N.-Y. 
for  years,  and  have  seen  in  the  time 
many  articles  on  dogs  killing  woodchucks. 
I  have  a  dog  18  years  old  that  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  record  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  in 
print,  so  I  thought  I  would  sing  his 
praises  through  flic  medium  of  your 
paper.  Ills  name  is  Dixie;  he  was  raised 
on  a  farm  and  kept  for  a  watch  dog,  and 
was  a  thorough  success,  us  he  would  not 
allow  the  best  friend  of  the  family  to  re¬ 
move  anything  from  the  farm  at  night, 
or  even  in  (be  daytime  if  the  family  were 
away.  Under  ordinary  conditions  he  was 
very  good-natured  and  playful,  never  go¬ 
ing  away  from  the  farm.  He,  of  course, 
had  plenty  of  time  to  hunt,  and  he  killed 
so  many  woodchucks  one  year  that  wc 
determined  to  keep  a  record  the  next 
year.  So  we  did.  Every  woodchuck  he 
killed  he  would  bring  up  to  the  lawn, 
and  woe  to  the  cat  or  fowl  that  attempted 
to  investigate  too  closely  until  after  I 
had  given  my  approval.  After  T  had 
praised  him  then  anyone  could  take  it 
away. 

Une  afternoon  he  brought  in  eight 


en  was  half  eaten  up ;  the  part  left  was 
still  warm.  This  I  can  prove,  for  I  have 
witnesses,  so  J  guess  the  jury  would  have 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this 
Case,  J.  8.  TAYLOR  &  SON. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  face  of  such  uneon- 
tradieted  testimony  the  jury  would  be 
obliged  to  find  the  woodchuck  guilty  in 
spite  of  his  previous  good  conduct. 


A  Bloodthirsty  Belgian  Hare 

I  wish  to  explain  my  experience  with 
vegetarian  animals  killing  chickens.  I 
see  there  is  some  debating  over  this  ques¬ 
tion,  As  far  as  the  woodchuck  is  con¬ 
cerned.  1  could  say  nothing  about  them, 
b\it.  several  yours  ago.  when  first  I  began 
raising  chickens,  my  little  girl  had  a  Bel¬ 
gian  hare  with  some  young  ones  which 
were  running  in  the  same  lot.  One  day 
the  little  girl  came  in  and  told  her  mother 
“The  old  bunny  is  eating  the  little  chick¬ 
ens.”  She  laughed  at  her,  but  went  out 
to  see.  and  the  hare  had  killed  several 
chicks  three  or  four  weeks  old.  .  A  day 
or  two  later  we  caught  her  at  it  again, 
and  in  a  few  days  caught  her  when  she 
had  hold  of  an  old  hen’s  neck.  Before 
this  I  had  noticed  an  unusual  number  of 
bloody  combs,  which  then  I  was  satisfied 
the  hare  caused.  She  may  have  killed 
them  because  they  bothered  her  when  she 


A  Day's  Work  for  the  Woodchuck  Do<j 


woodchucks,  which  we  thought  worth  pho¬ 
tographing,  as  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration.  The  some  afternoon  lie 
brought  in  one  more,  making  nine  in  one 
afternoon.  During  that  same  season  he 
killed  147. 

I  can  imagine  some  of  the  readers  say¬ 
ing  “The  last  story  teller  gives  the  first 
one  no  show.”  But  all  of  the  family  and 
some  neighbors  are  living  and  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  record.  If 
there  be  any  better  we  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  about  them.  E.  i.  castor. 

New  York. 


Gunpowder  for  Woodchucks 

I  have  been  reading  various  methods  of 
exterminating  the  woodchuck  in  The  II. 
N.-Y.  Allow  roe  to  describe  a  method  I 
have  used  with  considerable  success.  Pour 
a  tablespoonful  of  old-fashioned  smoky 
gunpowder  into  a  piece  of  newspaper 
about  I*  or  8  in.  square,  gather  up  the 
corner*  of  the  paper,  making  a  sack  of  it, 
and  insert  into  the  top  of  the  sack  the 
end  of  about  18  in.  of  blasting  fuse,  tie  a 
string  about  the  neck  of  the  sack,  holding 
the  blasting  fuse  down  close  to  the  pow¬ 
der,  push  the  sack  of  gunpowder  down 
the  woodchuck’s  hole  as  far  as  it  will  go 
and  light  the  other  end  of  the  fuse;  then 
put  a  big  piece  of  sod  over  the  wood¬ 
chuck's  hole  and  stand  on  it.  In  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  or  two  minutes  the 
fuse  will  burn  down  to  the  powder,  the 
explosion  will  take  place  and  shoot  the 
smoke  all  through  the  woodchuck’s  bur¬ 
row.  If  lie  is  in  there  at  the  time  when 
this  is  done,  lie  will  surely  be  suffocated. 
If  lie  is  not  there,  nnd  returns  to  find  the 
hole  covered  up,  he  will  seldom  enter  it 
again  after  he  has  dug  down  far  enough 
to  ■smell  the  gunpowder  smoke  which  has 
permeated  the  earth  all  through  the  bur¬ 
row.  A.  I..  I'll  I  J. MltlCK. 

Massachusetts. 


Evidence  Against  the  Woodchucks 

On  page  088  George  Watkins  gives 
his  experience  about  woodchucks  killing 
chickens,  but  yon  contradict  his  state¬ 
ment,  saying  the  woodchuck  is  a  vege¬ 
tarian.  iWe  have  beard  that  groundhogs 
would  catch  chickens.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  noise  at  night,  among  the 
chickens.  On  going  there,  there  was  a 
groundhog,  but  he  couldn't  get  any.  Last 
year  one  afternoon  we  heard  a  young 
chicken  ery  out,  and.  running  to  t tie 
place,  there  was  Mr.  Groundhog  eating 
u  chicken.  We  killed  him,  and  the  chick* 


ate  her  mash,  but  we  know  this  to  b«  a 
fact.  I  could  not  say  that  she  ate  any 
of  them.  c.  J.  WETMILLER. 

New  York. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SHIPMENTS  ClirOKKI)  ItY  I.OWKR  PRICES 

AMI  VAU  KK  Til  KN  RECOVERED - APPLE 

CHOP  NEEDS  ADVKIITISIM,  —  OKCIIAUD 

BUYERS  SCARCE — SOUTH  EAIRI.Y  PROS¬ 
PEROUS — CROPS  HOLD! NO  THEIR  OWN, 

Thi*  cron  outlook  is  not  lm<l.  There  is 
no  .special  shortage  of  ulrylhing  except 
cotton.  The  main  weather  feu  lures  are 
too  much  rain  East  and  loo  little  in  the 
far  Wont.  Pastures  are  good  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  the  output  of  dairy  produce 
is  liberal.  The  excess  of  moisture  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  favors  potato  and  fruit 
blight ;  otherwise  the  prospect  is  good  for 
these  crops. 

(Supplies  of  some  lines  of  farm  produce 
became  lighter  toward  the  end  of  August. 
Except  in  the  case  of  hay.  the  railroad 
strike  was  not  to  blame,  but  rather  the 
low  prices  of  such  lines  as  potatoes  and 
fruits  and  the  cost  recovery  for  produce 
which  is  coming  in  by  the  volume,  bill  the 
general  level  is  rather  low, 

APPLES  SELL  LOW 

Good  Fall  apples  are  selling  in  most 
cities  around  50c  per  bit.,  and  $2  per  bbl. 
They  brought  $2  to  $3  per  bbl.  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1021. 

The  apple  outlook  continues  favorable 
to  a  fair  to  good  yield  throughout  the 
country.  The  August  estimate  is  88,402.- 
000  barrels.  Prices  are  low  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  now  shipping  early  apples.  Dutch¬ 
ess  are  down  to  50c  per  bit.  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  nf  M  ichigan.  I  tost  grades  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  in  the  Pacific  coast  apple 
sections  are  reported  selling  for  future 
delivery  around  $1.50  per  box.  Choice 
Eastern  early  kinds  sell  in  city  markets 
from  $2.50  per  bit.  down. 

Buyers  are  keeping  away  from  the  late 
apple  sections  and  nobody  seems  ready  to 
talk  prices  yet.  although  a  few.  stiles  of 
fancy  table  varieties  at  $4  to  $5  per  bbl. 
are  reported  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
low  opening  prices  in  consuming  markets 
will  start  the  public  to  eating  apples 
again,  its  soon  as  retailers  get  over  the 
idea  1 1ml  a  small  apple  must  forever  sell 
for  5 <■  and  the  big  one  for  10c.  What  is 
badly  needed  is  it  little  lively  advertising 
of  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  tipples. 
There  should  la*  an  apple  day — several  of 
them  in  every  town,  with  celebrations, 
placarding,  and  bargain  oilers,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  it  may  afford  to  use 
the  fruit  every  day.  and  plenty  of  it. 
When  the  big  crop  of  Fall  apples  is  out 
of  the  Wily,  the  worst  will  be  over,  be¬ 
cause  Baldwin.  Ben  Davis  and  sotue  other 
leading  lute  kinds  are  not  a  heavy  crop. 
The  English  apple  crop  is  reported  not 
very  large.  People  in  Europe  have  not 
been  prosperous,  but  they  always  find 
money  to  buy  American  apples  when  the 
price  looks  right  to  them,  English  re¬ 
tailers,  like  a  similar  class  in  the  Foiled 
States,  have  been  trying  to  hold  war¬ 
time  prices  too  long. 

A  Western  potato  grower  asks  where 
is  the  potato  shortage  this  season  and 
what  will  be  the  price  in  October?  The 
nearest  to  a  shortage  this  season  is  in  the 
Northwest,  as  n  result  of  drought,  but 
that  section  always  has  plenty  of  potatoes 
for  its  needs.  Other  sections  will  have  a 
big  surplus  unless  rot  becomes  general. 
If  anybody  could  foresee  the  price  he 
might  try  to  corner  the  market,  but  no¬ 
body  over  lias  done  that  as  yet  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  early  potato  crop  has  been 
selling  low.  As  the  late  crop  also  is  on  a 
large  acreage  and  likely  to  average  a 
good  yield  there  is  no  reason  as  yet  to 
look  for  high  prices  at  any  time  follow¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  Whenever  the 
yield  promises  well  over  400.00(1,000 
bushels,  the  chance  of  a  rising  market  is 
too  small  to  justify  taking  the  extra 
trouble  and  risk  of  holding  one's  crop.  It 
is  estimated  440,000,000  bushels  this  sea¬ 
son.  A  big  rise  under  such  conditions  has 
occurred  only  two  or  three  times  in  rite 
past  20  years,  the  advance  being  due  in 
each  case  either  to  rot.  or  to  war  time 
inflation  of  prices.  A  little  rise  often 
occurs  with  a  large  crop,  but  not  usually 
enough  to  pay  for  bidding.  Often  there 
is  a  little  gain  in  the  price  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  shipments  begin 
to  fall  off,  and  another  in  January,  when 
Winter  sets  in.  This  is  one  of  the  years 
when  growers  will  play  safe  by  beginning 
to  sell  early  and  keep  on  selling  whenever 
the  demand  is  good. 

SOUTH  FAIRLY  PROSPEROUS 

The  South  is  having  another  fairly 
good  season.  Their  peach  crop  brought 
in  about  $10,000,000.  probably  as  much 
more  on  me  through  sales  of  watermelons, 
tt  I  though  the  melon  yield  per  acre  was 
light  and  quality  rather  poor.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  promise  well,  and  corn  is  making 
a  big  crop,  while  cotton,  the  fiuaticial 
backlog,  keeps  about  20c  per  lb.  Every 
Southern  farmer  talks  glomnil;  of  the 
high  cost  and  the  weevil.  He  has  forgot¬ 
ten  the  old  days  of  7-eent  cotton,  and 
store  debts  the  year  around,  when  it 
home-owned  motor  ear  was  seldom  seen 
and  few  Southern  children  went  to  costly 
city  schools.  o.  it.  e. 


OUT  in  Wyoming  a  train  ran  over  a 
cow  belonging  to  a  Swede  named  Die  Ole- 
son.  The  claim  adjuster  went  out  to  the 
home  of  Ole  to  adjust  the  claim  likely  to 
be  made  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  ‘Well, 
Mr.  ( Meson,”  said  the  adjuster.  “1  came 
out  to  see  you  about  your  cow  being 
killed  on  our  track.  What  are  you  ex¬ 
pecting  to  do  about  it?"  "Veil."  said  ole 
stolidly.  “I  ban  a  poor  man  an'  1  cannot 
do  much  because  I  ban  so  poor;  but  I 
will  try  to  pay  you  $5." — Ilolsteiu-Frie- 
sinn  Register. 


Is  it  better  to  pay  less  in  the 
beginning,  or  less  in  the  end? 

The  Hupmobile  is  answering 
that  question  for  farmers  in  its 
own  way. 

It  is  answering  with  lower 
aftercos  tsy  lesser  need  for  re¬ 
pairs ,  and  its  own  rare  reliability 
— as  it  does  for  scores  of  busi¬ 
ness  houses  which  employ 
Hupmobile  fleets. 


It  goes  so  far  toward  earning 
its  keep  by  the  savings  it  makes, 
that  farmers  are  rapidly  revis¬ 
ing  their  ideas  about  motor 
car  economy. 

More  and  more,  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  see  that  it  is  better  business 
to  buy  the  fine  qualities  always 
associated  with  the  Hupmo¬ 
bile,  than  to  pay  less  in  the  first 
place  and  far  more  by  the  year. 


The  Hupmobile  s  beauty — its  ease  of  handling  tnake  women  its  warm  friends 

Touring  Car,  1 1150 ;  Roadster,  * 1150  ;  Roadster-  Coupe,  * 1335 ;  Coupe,  * 1635 ; 

Sedan,  *1785.  Cord  tires  on  all  models.  Prices  F.  ().  B.  Detroit — Revenue  Tax  extra 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Hupmobile 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

o4.n  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

"A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  wrho  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . 

Town . . . . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . . . 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  ot  letnlUanoe.  We  <u  c  i  .amt  special¬ 
ist.  aud  cun  supply  j  on  with  paint  lor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  1'ell  us  your  wants  ana  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  enu  save  yon  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  >atls(iict.toh(iuarantecn. 

On  or.l.rs  fnr  thirty  gallons  nr  over  we  will  prepe,  the 
ft.isl.t  within  >i  nelm*  of  thr*.  humtr.il  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Men’s  &  Boys’  All  Wool  Guaranteed 

SPORT  COATS 

Cardigan  Jacket 

Oxford,  Brown,  Navy  and  Black. 
Best  Coat  for  the  money.  Cannot 
duplicate  for  double  the  price.  Boy’s 
sizes  8  to  14-  Men’s  sizes  up  to  44. 

Price 

MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED 
Send  Money  Order  by  Mail 

H.  M.  KENNEDY,  Jr.  CO. 

Hollis,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


IV hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New*  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTESj 


A  Night  on  the  Market 

Part  I. 

“Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night 
cloud  had  lowered 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in 
the  sky.” 

These  lines  from  “The  Soldier’s 
Dream”  ran  through  my  mind  when  at 
midnight  Thomas  and  1  started  our  long 
watch.  The  "bugles"  were  mostly  tin 
horns  and  raw  throats  which  had  been 
roaring  all  the  through  the  day  and  just, 
now  were  silent.  The  night  cloud  had 
come  down  upon  us  thick  and  dark  and 
damp,  with  more  than  a  promise  of  rain. 
The  “sentinel  stars"  were  no  doubt  in 
their  places,  but  no  one  could  see  them 
from  our  encampment.  A  few  rather 
faint  lights  flickered  over  us,  but  up  on  a 
high  hill  across  the  river  a  great  blaze 
flashed  out  like  some  military  signal.  We 
were  encamped  on  an  island  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  The  rains  bad  swelled  the 
liver  waters  until  they  swept  around  us 
like  a  full  defense.  A  bridge  on  the  east 
side  made  the  only  point  where  an  attack 
by  the  enemy  was  possible.  Pong  lines  of 
wagons  and  trucks  were  ranged  around 
the  island — drawn  up  in  orderly  form- 
much  like  l  lie  camps  the  Western 
pioneers  used  to  make  when,  in  crossing 
the  plains,  they  halted  for  the  night. 
The  resemblance  would  have  seemed  strik¬ 
ing  if  some  old  hunter  who  years  ago 
looked  down  at  night  upon  one  of  these 
Western  camps  could  have  stood  on  the 
hills  across  the  river  and  studied  our 
guarded  island  that  night. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  few  rather  dim  lights  revealed  the 
lines  of  vehicles  drawn  Up  as  if  for  de¬ 
fense.  Some  of  these  wagons  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  and  resembled  tents. 
They  seemed  loaded  to  overflowing  with 
many-colored  goods.  Strange  forms,  with 
curious  shadows,  dwarfed  or  made  gigan¬ 
tic  as  the  lights  played  upon  them,  moved 
about  among  the  loaded  wagons.  Men 
lay  asleep  in  all  conceivable  situations. 
These  were  tired  men  who.  after  a  long 
day’s  work,  were  hero  snatching  a  few 
hours  of  rest  before  the  enemy  appeared. 
They  lay  at  the  hack  of  a  wagon,  on 
boards  placed  underneath,  or  even  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  stones  or  hard  ground.  The 
soldier  in  Campbell’s  poem  tells  of 

“Reposing  at  night  on  my  pallet  of 
rtraw 

By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded 
the  slain.” 

These  men  on  our  island  had  no  “pallet 
of  straw"- — only  the  soft  side  of  a  wagon 
box  or  a  blanket  on  the  ground.  The 
“wolf-searing  fagot”  was  a  dim  electric 
light  which  was  something  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  wolves  which  were  even  then 
gathering  for  attack.  At  one  point  a 
sleeping  man  stretched'  nut  his  arms 
above  his  head  into  the  shadow.  A 
stranger  with  a  flashlight  peering  about 
in  the  darkness  sent  a  stream  of  light 
upon  this  sleeping  figure  and  revealed 
those  tired  bauds  dipping  into  a  part  of  a 
wagouload  which  seemed  like  a  pool  of 
blood,  line  and  there  were  groups  of 
sleepless  men  who  sat  about  in  dark  cor¬ 
ners  talking  iu  low  tones;  and  their  con¬ 
versation  referred  to  the  coming  strug¬ 
gle  and  the  rather  hopeless  outcome  of  ir. 
They  felt  that  the  odds  were  against 
them,  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  grim  de¬ 
termination  to  fight  it  out  to  the  end. 
And  in  the  shadows  near  the  bridge  and 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  one 
could  see  vague  forms  of  men,  and  here 
and  there  horses  stealing  through  the 
darkness  to  reach  the  island  and  work  in 
among  that  group  of  wagons.  It  was  a 
weird,  impressive  scene — one  long  Mi  he 
remembered,  as  Thomas  and  1  started  our 
last  watch  at  midnight.  On  the  plains 
the  Indians  usually  made  their  attack 
just  before  sunrise — for  then  the  white 
man’s  eyes  were  sure  to  he  heavy  with 
sleep.  “They  will  come  at  about  two 
o’clock,”  said  Thomas,  as  lie  rolled  up  in 
a  blanket  at  the  rear  end  •>)’  our  truck.  I 
selected  the  other  end  and  curled  up  on 
the  seat  beside  the  wheel.  As  a  sentinel 
1  proved  anything  hut  a  “star."  for  al¬ 
most  before  1  knew  it  the  beleaguered 
island  seemed  far  away,  and  like  the  sol¬ 
dier  : 

“At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision 
I  saw.” 

I  dreamed  of  selling  tomatoes  at  $2  a 
basket,  with  $.’>  a  bushel  for  the  fine  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  which  touched  my  back  as 
I  slept  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

But,  to  quote  still  further  from  our 
soldier : 

“Sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of 
morn,” 

and  the  first  I  knew  Thomas  was  pulling 
his  battle  equipment  out  from  under  the 
seat — and  this  equipment  was  a  pair  of 
brown  overalls  1 

“Here  they  are!”  said  Thomas,  and 
suddenly  strong  lights  flashed  out  and 
illumined  the  island.  The  enemy  came 
rushing  in  and  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
the  battle  was  on  !  Thomas  stood  at  his 
guns,  though  he  well  knew  that  the 
chances  were  five  to  one  that  he  would 
ilose  his  scalp.  The  men  who  rushed  upon 


us  out  of  the  shadows  were  not  in  war 
paint  or  uniform.  They  were  mostly 
short,  husky  fellows,  with  hard  faces, 
bright  eyes  and  waving  hands,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have 
names  ending  iu  "sky"  or  “viteh.”  Close 
beside  us  was  a  white-haired  man  who 
defended  a  one-horse  wagon  from  this  at¬ 
tack.  lie  was  an  old  hand  at  this  form 
of  fighting.  When  he  started  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
combatants  would  have  a  “van"  attached 
to  their  names.  Then  they  disappeared 
or  “went  up  higher."  and  the  Finnegans 
came  iu.  to  be  followed  by  the  Caliheros 
and  Antonios,  while  now  the  “skys"  and 
"vitches”  have  taken  their  places.  For 
all  this  was  a  war  of  trade — a  fierce  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  crops  grown  on  our  North  Jer¬ 
sey  farms.  The  battleground  was  the 
well-known  island  market  in  Paterson. 
We  were  part  of  the  army  of  farmers 
who  bring  their  produce  here  to  trade 
with  the  hucksters  and  buyers.  I  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  battleground  because 
that  is  just  about  what  it  turns  out  to  he 
every  night.  The  buyers  are  there  to  got 
the  goods  for  the  least  possible  money, 
and  the  Jersey  farmers  need  every  cent 
thev  can  get  in  order  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  their  bills.  Great  nations  have  been 
driven  into  war  for  smaller  issues  than 
those  which  decide  these  nightly  conflicts 
between  farmers  and  middlemen.  Of 
course  if  a  farmer  came  with  hay  or  po¬ 
tatoes  or  grain  or  live chickens  or  any 
other  product  which  will  keep  over,  he 
need  not  sell  unless  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  price,  No  one  wants  to  cart  the  stuff 
baek  home,  but  it  can  he  done  if  need 
he.  When,  however,  you  go  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  with  tomatoes  or  corn  or  other  per¬ 
ishable  goods,  you  must  sell  for  wlmt  you 
can  get.  If  demand  is  greater  than  sup¬ 
ply  you  get  your  price;  if  simply  exceeds 
demand  the  other  fellow  decides  the  prioe 
for  you.  You  get  his  scalp  or  he  gets 
yours!  You  might,  he  willing  to  leave 
the  hair  on  both  heads,  hut.  under  the  sav¬ 
age  rules  of  trade  between  middlemen  and 
producers  there  can  he  nothing  hilt  (nice 
war,  fierce  and  fixed. 

We  had  brought  a  load  of  tomatoes 
and  apples.  The  tomatoes  were  packed 
in  peach  baskets;  the  apples  in  bushel 


hampers.  There  were  some  high-class 
McIntosh,  a  few  “drops”  of  that  variety, 
and  a  few  Wolf  Rivers.  As  1  suppose 
you  know,  when  McIntosh  or  Wealthy 
"drop"  and  lie  on  the  ground  a  few  days 
they  go  oil'  rapidly.  T’ncier  such  condi¬ 
tions  they  spoil  quicker  than  any  other 
varieties  T  know  of.  Our  tomatoes  were 
large  and  fine — as  good  as  any  I  could 
find  in  the  market.  We  put  samples  of 
our  wares  on  the  walk  in  front  of  the 
track  and  then  waited  for  customers. 
The  night  was  still  dark  and  threatening, 
hut  the  rain  field  hack.  It  was  one  of 
those  sad  nights  when  '‘demand"  took  a 
hack  seat  and  did  nothing  hut  make  fun 
of  supply  whenever  she  appeared  on  the 
stage.  The  market  was  flooded  with  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  lights  were  turned  on 
one  could  see  great  streaks  and  patches  of 
tomatoes.  What  had  seemed  like  blood¬ 
stained  patches  on  the  ground  before  the 
lights  were  turned  on  were  now  revealed 
as  groups  of  packed  tomatoes — basket 
after  basket— covering  the  wagons  mid 
stretching  over  the  ground.  Apples,  too, 
were  everywhere — mostly  Wealthy,  ap¬ 
parently— for  that  variety  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  heavily  in  our  section.  Every  advan¬ 
tage  was  with  the  buyers,  and  we  soon 
became  aware  of  it.  A  man  and  woman 
were  first,  to  stop  and  look  over  our  goods. 
They  looked  like  proprietors  of  a  little 
store  or  of  some  cheap  hoarding  house. 

"IIow  much  tomatoes?”  said  the  sharp- 
eyed  man,  while  rhe  woman  fixed  a  burn¬ 
ing  eye  on  me. 

“Thirty-five  cents,"  said  Thomas.  He 
named  the  highest,  price  any  of  us  thought 
uf  asking  that  night.  You  would  have 
thought  the  man  had  been  desperately 
insulted.  He  raised  his  shoulders,  spread 
out  his  hand  and  turned  to  the  woman  as 
if  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  speak  to 
anyone  except  this  confidant. 

“(’an  you  heat  such  nerve  as  that?"  he 
seemed  to  say. 

The  woman,  like  most  of  her  sex,  was 
disposed  to  investigate.  She  dug  far 
down  into  the  tomatoes  to  see  if  they 
were  too  soft  or  too  small.  They  stood 
1hg  test.,  for  they  were  well  packed. 

“I  give  you  15  cents!"  she  finally  an¬ 
nounced.  Thomas  shook  his  head  at  this 
insult,  and  the  couple  moved  on  to  an¬ 
other  wagon.  I  saw  them  soon  after, 


carrying  baskets  of  tomatoes  out  to  their 
wagon,  ami  I  presume  some  weak-willed 
farmer  was  as  frightened  at  the  great 
display  of  tomatoes  as  some  folks  are  at 
the  sight  of  blood — and  so  gave  way  to 
the  enemy. 

$  $  $  *  $ 

Next  came  a  man  after  apples — a  lit¬ 
tle  rat-faced  man  with  a  pair  of  great 
spectacles  on  his  nose.  Thomas  said  he 
was  a  successful  peddler.  He  had  his  eye 
on  a  basket  of  those  fine  McIntosh.  lie 
fumbled  them  over  and  dug  down  into 
them  and  then  said,  as  if  he  was  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  favor: 

"I  gif  you  75  cents!” 

It  seems  to  me  that  men  have  been 
knocked  down  and  trampled  into  the  dust 
for  slighter  insults  than  that.  We  once 
had  on  the  farm  a  Boston  terrier  dog 
named  Punch,  lie  won  first  prize  as  a 
toy  dog  at  the  great  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  show,  yet  one  day  a  colored  man 
walked  into  (lie  yard,  looked  Punch  over 
carefully  and  finally  said: 

“That’s  a  fair  French  tarrior.  I’ll  give 
you  50  cents  for  him  !" 

And  this  man,  with  “sky"  at.  the  end 
of  his  name,  offered  75  cents  for  a  bushel 
of  beautiful  McIntosh,  as  fragrant  as  a 
rose  and  as  tasty  as  a  glass  of  wine! 
Why,  two  years  ago  we  sold  some  apples 
much  like  these  at  $9  a  barrel  right  on 
this  market  and  then  to  have  this  rat¬ 
faced  man  imw  this  beautiful  fruit  with 
his  dirty  hands  and  offer  75  cents! 
Thomas  knew  his  business  better  than  1 
did.  He  merely  shook  his  head  and  loaded 
another  charge  into  his  pipe.  Do  you 
know  that.  T  come  close  to  envying  some 
of  those  smokers  at  such  times!  When 
they  can  blow  tobacco  smoke  at  such  a 
wretch  it  must  give  them  some  of  the 
satisfaction  to  he  obtained  by  firing  a  gun 
at  him.  Such  slaughter  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  walked  away,  leaving  that  rat¬ 
faced  man  still  pawing  bacteria  into  those 
apples.  All  over  the  market  the  same 
battle  was  going  on.  There  was  so  much 
produce  that  the  buyers  had  nil  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  were  organized  through 
long  habit  and  business  instinct.  They 
might  light  each  other  over  some  trivial 
business  misunderstanding,  hut  they  knew 
how  to  combine  against  the  unorganized 
farmers.  When  I  saw  the  great  volume 
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Dormant  Spraying  Scene 


This  is  the  first  of  a  senes  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  making  of  better  orchards  ; 
the  second,  discussing  Scale  control ,  wilt 
appear  next  month.  JVatch  for  it! 


r 


The  Advantages  of  Fall  Spraying 


The  best  time  to  apply  the  dormant  spray  de- 
pends  upon  the  pest  you  seek  to  control.  For 
instance,  fall  spraying  with  Scalecide  controls 
pear  psylla  or  peach  leaf  curl  but  is  inefficient  at 
that  time  for  aphis;  while  spraying  in  the  spring 
— just  as  the  buds  show  green — controls  aphis, 
but  is  too  late  for  pear  psylla  or  leaf  curl.  On 
the  other  hand,  either  fall  or  spring  spraying 
with  Scalecide  controls  scale,  blight  cankers, 
etc.,  and  shows  a  marked  invigorating  effect  up' 
on  the  trees.  Read  our  guarantee  printed  below. 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  pear  psylla  and  leaf 
curl,  fall  spraying  protects  the  trees  against  the 
debilitating  effect  of  scale  feeding  on  the  tree 
throughout  the  winter.  The  late  Prof.  John  B. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  said  that“abadly  infested  tree 
which  has  maintained  a  good  showing  through- 
out  the  season  often  finds  itself  unable  to  start 


again  in  the  spring  and  then  the  fruit  grower  is 
likely  to  blame  the  insecticide  for  the  condition”. 
Obviously,  the  quicker  scale- infested  trees  are 
cleaned  up  in  the  fall  with  Scalecide,  the 
better  off  they  will  he.  If  you  have  a  bad  attack 
of  both  scale  and  aphis,  a  fall  and  spring  applica¬ 
tion  of  Scalecide  should  be  given.  But 
whether  you  spray  fall  or  spring,  when  you  have 
sprayed  your  trees  with  Scalecide  you  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  particular  time 
by  any  dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays. 

Spray  with  Scalecide  in  the  fall  for  pear  psylla 
and  peach  leaf  curl. '  Make  a  spring  application 
for  aphis,  pear  thrips,  leaf  miner,  case-bearer  and 
leaf  roller.  Make  either  fall  or  spring  applica¬ 
tion  for  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
fungous  or  blight  cankers  from  which  is  spread 
fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  Use  Scalecide! 


LITE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in 
'  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  •with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  lire  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  w  ill 
bebetterthan  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  —in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  hare  paid for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement  —  or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  "Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden  ",  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  extant  on  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  lb- 
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of  apples  dumped  out  of  those  wagons 
and  trucks  I  understood  liovv  that  man 
could  have  the  cold  assurance  to  insult 
our  McIntosh  with  such  a  price.  The 
truth  is  there  were  fur  too  many  apples 
and  tomatoes  on  the  market.  Many  of 
them  were  culls,  which  never  should  have 
left  the  farm,  I  saw  fine  eggplants  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  than  $1  a  barrel.  Me  have 
over  1.000  of  the  finest  eggplants  1  have 
seen  this  year.  I  doubt  if  it  pays  to  send 
a  single  basket  to  market  this  year.  As 
for  potatoes,  they  were  selling  at  $2  and 
less  a  barrel!  There  were  a  number  of 
big  loads  of  sweet,  corn  which  sold  at  1  Vj 
cents  per  ear.  When  these  were  sold  the 
farmer  stood  on  his  wagon  and  counted 
the  ears  into  sacks  or  barrels.  Then  the 
buyers  slung  these  big  packages  on  their 
backs  and  walked  off  with  them.  Some 
of  these  short,  sturdy  men  had  acquired 
great  strength  and  skill  at  handling  such 
packages.  Rushing  along  through  the 
dim  light  they  seemed  like  ants,  such  as  I 
have  seen  carrying  pieces  of  bread  or 
chips  several  times  their  own  size. 

*  *  #  *  * 

T  walked  off  all  desire  to  avenge  the 
insult  to  McIntosh  by  seeing  what  other 
farmers  were  enduring.  There  came  a 
grim  determination  to  make  these  fellows 
pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for  their  vic¬ 
tory.  When  1  returned  to  our  truck  the 
rat-faced  man  was  still  fumbling  the  ap¬ 
ples.  lie  had  raised  bis  hid  to  $1  and 
even  went  a  little  over.  Thomas  merely 
shook  his  head.  Then  he  took  a  mellow 
McIntosh  of  medium  size  and  broke  it  in 
two.  handing  half  to  the  rat-faced  man, 
without  a  word.  Ti  was  a  great  argu¬ 
ment.  The  buyer  bit  into  it.  put  the 
fragrant  apple  to  his  nose,  slowly  chewed 
the  melting  pulp,  pawed  over  the  apples 
once  more,  and  with  one  supreme  effort 
made  a  great  offer : 

“I  gif  you  one  dollar  an’  a  quarter!” 

n.  w.  c. 

(To  he  continued) 


Liveland  Raspberry  Apple 

T  would  be  pleased  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  Liveland  Rasp¬ 
berry  apple.  From  what  information  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  it  is  a  good  red 
an  pie  of  fair  size,  and  about  as  early  as 
Transparent.  This  would  indicate  that 
it  might  be  profitable  for  me  for  local 
market  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  likes 
and  dislikes,  or  habit,  so  I  am  writing 
this  in  the  hope  that  either  you  or  some 
of  our  large  circle  may  know  it  “by  its 
fruits.”  B.  L.  B. 

Connecticut. 

1  am  unable  to  give  the  information 
desired  regarding  the  Liveland  Rasp¬ 
berry,  1  have  it  both  on  its  own  stock 
and  top-worked,  but  it  has  not  fruited  as 
yet.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  it  was 
planted  nine  years  without  fruiting,  and 
the  owner  became  disgusted  and  worked  it 
over  to  something  else.  All  I  cau  say 
about  it  is  that  it  is  a  good  grower,  and 
thus  far  has  proved  hardy.  I  would  not 
want  to  plant,  it  to  any  extent  until  I 
knew  a  lot  more  about  it.  Ii  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  people  who  have  a  wonderful 
gift  in  the  description  of  uow  and  novel 
fruits,  and  can  make  even  an  old  experi¬ 
enced  hand  believe  the  article  is  something 
extraordinarily  line.  h.  l. 

Cnper  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  cau  give  full  informa¬ 
tion? 


Mossy  Gall  of  the  Rose 

Last  Spring  a  bush  came  up  ou  this 
farm  which  we  thought  was  a  rose,  from 
its  foliage  and  thorns.  It  is  now  about 
3  ft.  high,  but  in  place  of  budding  u  rose 
it  brought  forth  a  “something"  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seeu  in  this 
vicinity*  and  I  am  sending  a  bud — or 
whatever  it  is,  to  you — for  identification. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  them  ou  the 
bush.  E.  c.  v. 

Friendship,  N,  Y. 

The  growth  sent  resembled  in  appear¬ 
ance  a  cotton  boll  composed  of  oakum, 
growing  from  the  flower  stem  of  a  wild 
rose.  We  realized  that  ibe  abnormality 
was  due  to  insect  attack,  and  ou  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  Mr.  Fred  J.  Seaver,  Curator, 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  this  view 
was  confirmed.  Mr.  Sen vei  says: 

“The  peculiar  growth  sent  iii  for  deter¬ 
mination  is  the  mossy  rose  gall,  caused  by 
the  insect  Rhodites  Rosa*.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  such  growths,  including 
the  May  apple  galls  of  oak.  which  are 
often  sent  in  as  the  fruiting  stage  of 
some  plant,  when  they  are  really  ab¬ 
normal  growths  caused  by  the  presence 
of  certain  insects.” 


The  White-pine  Weevil 

1  have  so tu g  white  pines  and  spruce 
which  are  being  attacked  by  n  worm  bor¬ 
ing  its  way  down  from  the  top.  1  under¬ 
stand  that  this  pest  propagates  in  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  but  I  can 
find  uoue  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  trees.  I  have,  however,  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  nearby,  and  have  seen  a  similar 
worm  in  this,  and  wondered  if  it  were 
only  currants  and  gooseberries  which 
were  breeding  places.  I  have  noticed  that 
most  of  the  white  pines  planted  in  my 
neighborhood  are,  in  the  same  way,  dying 
off  at  the  top,  due  to  borers.  M.  a.  c. 

Grotou  Lake.  N.  Y. 


white-pine  weevil.  It  is  becoming  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow  white  pines  in  pure  plant¬ 
ings  or  in  small  isolated  groups  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  of  this  weevil  and 
its  persistent  and  serious  injuries.  It 
lias  no  connection  whatever  with  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries  or  asparagus. 

The  weevils  pass  the  Winter  under 
debris  in  protected  places,  'and  in  the 
.Spring  become  active  and  fly  to  the  young 
piueS.  Here  the  mother  weevil  digs  shal¬ 
low  niches  in  the  tender  bark  of  the  ter¬ 
minal  twigs  or  leaders,  and  deposits  a 
tiny  white  egg  in  each  one.  The  eggs 
soon  hatch,  and  the  grubs  bore  in  the 
tender  sapwood  and  inner  bark  to  obtain 
nourishment.  The  leaves  of  the  infested 
leader  wither,  turn  brown  and  the  brauch 
eventually  dies.  Thus  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  checked,  the  main  stem  becomes 
crooked  and  deformed,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  tree,  is  spoiled. 

Unfortunately,  no  satisfactory  method 
of  control  for  the  weevil  has  yet  been 
found.  Some  experiments  in  spraying 
infested  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead  early 
in  the  season  have  not  given  wholly  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  in  May.  and  (»  lbs.  of  paste  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  should  be  used  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Cutting  out  the  infested 
leaders  and  burning  them  as  soon  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  infestation  has  been  found  is 
perhaps  most  satisfactory  in  the  case  of 
a  few  trees.  When  the  mader  is  removed 
a  side  branch  will  soon  begin  to  grow 
upward  and  take  the  place  of  the  terminal 
branch.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 


to  catch  the  weevils  in  insect  nets  during 
May.  before  they  have  deposited  their 
eggs.  At  best  this  is  laborious  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  GLENN  W,  HEBKICK. 


Screech  Owls  and  Small  Birds 

On  page  991  I  note  an  article  called 
“Increase  in  Bird  Population."  signed 
Harvey  Losev.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  “great  reduction"  of  swal¬ 
lows,  etc.,  is  contained  in  the  article 
itself — “screech  owls,”  I  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Owls  of  any  kiml  are  enemies 
to  small  birds.  To  be  sure,  they  do  eat 
mice  and  various  moths  and  injurious 
beetles,  hut  their  easiest  prey  is  in  the 
nesting  season,  when  the  helpless,  tiny 
birds  are  easy  game  for  the  owls. 

When  we  first  came  to  this  house  we 
noticed  that,  for  all  there  are  tX)0  acres 
of  private  estate,  that  is,  mostly  undis¬ 
turbed  wood,  across  the  road  there  was 
an  utter  silence  all  Spring  and  Summer, 
as  if  an  enchantment  had  been  laid  in 
this  immediate  locality.  The  next  Win¬ 
ter,  when  1  had  long  hours  of  idle  recu¬ 
peration  ou  my  porch,  I  noticed  the  nut¬ 
hatches  or  woodpeckers  keeping  away 
from  a  certain  venerable  elm  by  the  gate. 
No  reason  that  I  could  see,  but  I  was 
just  idly  interested.  One  day  on  a  limb 
stump  I  uotiped  an  owl!  On  investiga¬ 
tion  we  found  a  perfect  home  for  him 
there.  We  filled  up  the  deep  hole  with 
small  stones  and  filled  it  with  a  concrete 
mixture. 

I  give  you  my  word  that  not  an  hour 
passed  before  there  was  excitement 


among  the  birds!  Nuthatches,  wood¬ 
peckers.  jays,  chickadees,  brown  creepers 
— all  ran  up  and  down  that  elm — actual¬ 
ly  peered  at  the  stopped-u p  hole — and 
passed  the  word  along!  Now  we  have 
birds  without  number  iu  our  elms  all 
year  around.  Any  authority  will  verify 
my  statement,  that  owls  are  the  enemy 
direct  to  small  birds;  John  Burroughs, 
encyclopedia  ami  various  bird  books. 

EDITH  BALDWIN  EMERSON. 


Controlling  Mites 

I  can  give  a  remedy  to  get  rid  of  mites 
that  has  been  a  complete  success  with  me. 
When  I  began  keeping  poultry  my  hens 
starred  with  the  mites,  and  I  used  all  the 
remedies  suggested  by  different  poultry 
writers,  including  whitewashing  and 
spraying  with  different  insecticides,  but 
found  it  was  a  continuous  performance, 
so  I  bored  holes  about  6  in.  apart  in  the 
perches  with  a  bit,  then  every  day  I 
removed  them,  covered  them  with  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  burned  it  off. 

This  destroyed  the  eggs  of  the  mites,  as 
well  as  the  mites,  and  as  the  habit  of  the 
mite  is  to  leave  the  heu  about  daylight 
and  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  perch,  it 
was  mil  loug  before  I  was  rid  of  them. 
The  bpst  lice  powder  I  have  ever  used  is 
one  of  which  formula  was  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  some  years  ago,  composed  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  red  pepper  and  gaso¬ 
line.  It  is  so  loug  ago  since  I  have  made 
any  that  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
recipe.  B.  m. 

Salem  Depot.  N.  H. 


The  Lowest  Priced 

High  Grade  Closed 

*680 


Car 


f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 


This  is  the  car  for  the  country. 

No  new  model  Chevrolet  has  ever  met  with  such  quick  success  with 
farmers.  It  is  just  what  they  have  long  wanted — a  high-grade  closed 
car  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 

Like  every  other  Chevrolet  model  it  offers  unmatchable  VALUE. 


The  high-grade  Fisher  Body  i*  practical  as 
well  as  handsome.  The  extra  large,  heavy 
plate-glass  windows  afford  clear  vision  on  all 
four  sides. 

The  mammoth  rear  compartment  with  locking 
cover  contains  14  cu.  ft.  of  space  for  luggage, 
packages,  produce  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

The  upholstery  is  in  gray  whipcord 
— wide,  comfortable,  well-sprung  seat 
and  back — easily  kept  clean.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  standard  three  speed 
transmission,  vacuum  feed,  cord  tires. 


The  chassis  is  the  Superior  Chevrolet  with 
that  celebrated  valve-in-head  motor,  which 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  giving  us 
first  place  in  sales  of  standard  equipped 
automobiles. 

No  matter  what  car  you  own  or  think  of  buying, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this  all-weather 
Utility  Coupe  and  COMPARE  IT  for 
value  and  low  mileage  costs. 

Farmers  know  car  value.  That  is 
why  they  are  buying  this  model  by  the 
thousands. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  5,000  Dealers  and  Service  Applications  will  be  Considered 

of  Low  Priced  Fully  Equipped  Stations  Throughout  the  World  from  High  Grade  Dealers  in  Tcr- 

Automobiles  ritories  not  Adequately  Covered 


The  worst  enemy  of  young  white  pines 
is  the  -small  snout-beetle  known  as  the) 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
siole  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Ins' 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  had  little  to  say  about  Hubam  clover 
this  season.  We  did  our  best  to  have  our 
people  try  it,  and  we  tried  to  caution  them  agaiust 
“plunging”  in  high-priced  seed.  By  this  time  it  must 
be  that  hundreds  of  our  people  are  prepared  to  ren¬ 
tier  a  verdict.  What  do  you  think  of  Hubam?  What 
will  be  its  chief  value  in  your  locality?  Is  it  a  fail¬ 
ure  entirely  or  in  part?  We  would  like  your  true 
opinion.  You  know  what  we  think  about  it,  but  that 
doesn't  matter.  If  Hubam  is  to  find  a  place  any¬ 
where  near  those  12  great  Americans  it  must  do  as 
the  rest  of  us  ai*e  obliged  to  do — do  it  ourselves. 

* 

SEVERAL  Pennsylvania  readers  have  asked  if 
the  driver  of  a  horse  vehicle  on  the  roads  of 
that  State  has  any  rights  in  competition,  with  a 
tractor-engine  driver.  Some  of  our  folks  seem  to 
think  the  tractors  own  the  roads.  Most  certainly 
the  horse  and  his  driver  have  rights  on  the  road. 
The  following  section  appears  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Jaw : 

Section  14. — When  signaled  to  do  so  by  the  driver 
of  any  horse  or  other  animal  of  draft  or  burden,  the 
operator  of  a  traction-engine  or  tractor  shall  stop,  ami 
if  circumstances  require  it  shall  stop  his  engine  until 
the  danger  lias  been  avoided.  When  overtaken  by  any 
other  vehicle  legally  traveling  at  a  greater  speed  the 
operator  or  driver  of  any  traction-engine  or  tractor, 
when  signaled  to  do  so,  shall  turn  reasonably  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  center  of  the  highway,  allowing  the 
other  vehicle  free  passage  to  the  right  or  left. 

* 

On  page  996  I  note  with  pleasure  your  approval  of 
the  suggestion  of  W.  J.  I ).  as  to  “auto  hogs,”  more 
accurately  described  as  aulo  pirates.  Instead  of  send¬ 
ing  the  photo  to  the  people  concerned  send  it  to  the 
police  headquarters,  sheriff’s  office  and  all  other  public 
offices  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  post  office,  and  with 
the  picture  offer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  (lie  thieves,  if  they  have  actually  stolen  anything  of 
value.  The  reward  may  he  merely  nominal,  hut  not 
trivial,  ATTORNEY. 

Pennsylvania. 

HIS  refers  to  the  suggestion  for  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  auto  thieves,  including  their  car, 
and  its  number,  and  then  posting  the  pictures  where 
they  will  get  fullest  publicity.  This  plan  of  pointing 
a  camera  at  the  thieves  is  better  than  holding  them 
up  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Is  it  true  that  the  United  States  Senate  voted  to  per¬ 
mit  vegetable  oils  to  be  imported  duty  free?  s.  J.  k. 

ES  and  no.  When  the  original  proposition  came 
up  the  Senate  voted  to  give  a  rebate  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  users  of  vegetable  oils  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  non-edible  purposes.  The  chief  benefits 
from  this  would  have  gone  to  the  soap-makers.  The 
oils  would  have  been  imported  as  usual,  paying  a 
high  tariff.  Then  on  certification  that  these  oils 
were  not  used  for  food  the  soap-makers  would  have 
received  a  rebate  of  the  tariff  tax.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oleo  and  other  butler  substitutes  supported 
ibis  plan;  in  fact,  it  came  down  to  a  battle  between 
these  dairy  substitute  manufacturers  and  the  dairy 
interests.  Later  the  matter  was  brought  up  again, 
and  tlie  Senate  reversed  its  former  action,  voting  MS 
to  26  to  kill  the  rebate  plan.  This  leaves  a  straight 
tariff  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  Soy  bean  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  oils  and  four  cents  on  coconnut  and  peanut 
oils,  the  last  named  being  largely  used  in  making 
dairy  substitutes.  In  the  final  vote  both  Senators 
from  New  York,  Calder  and  Wadsworth,  voted 
against  the  position  taken  by  the  dairymen. 

* 

T  is  said  that  Wisconsin  is  coming  back  as  a 
wheat-producing  State.  Shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  great  wheat  States, 
occupying  about  the  position  comparatively  that 
Dakota  does  today.  Wheat  growing  without  proper 
rotation  or  live  stock  injured  the  soil.  The  yield 
per  acre  was  reduced,  and  farmers  were  driven  to 
dairying  in  order  to  restore  their  land.  While  the 


wheat  lands  of  the  Far  West  remained  cheap  Wis¬ 
consin  farmers  could  not  fairly  compete,  hut  now 
they  are  growing  wheat  once  more.  As  a  companion 
crop  with  Alfalfa  and  with  dairying  wheat  will  pay. 
Long  years  of  cow  keeping  have  made  the  soil  fat 
and  prosperous,  and  as  a  side  line  wheat  will  pay, 
where  as  a  leading  crop  it  failed.  This  is  only  one 
illustration  of  the  changes  that  are  working  out  in 
farming.  Many  sections  are  going  back  to  old-time 
crops.  One  generation  succeeds  with  some  new  crop 
and  the  next  one  may  go  back  to  the  old  one  with 
profit.  Personally,  we  think  there  is  to  be  something 
of  a  revival  of  wheat  growing  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  Europe  is  not  gaining  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  world’s  wheat  crop  is  not.  increas¬ 
ing.  while  population  is  increasing.  With  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  new  tariff  we  think  there  will  lie 
something  of  a  change  in  Eastern  agriculture,  and 
that  will  mean  an  increased  production  of  wheat 
ami  meat. 

* 

E  find  that  our  readers  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  case  of  that  Pennsylvania  farmer  who 
shot  and  killed  a  woman  while  trying  to  drive  fruit 
thieves  off  his  premises.  Wo  ha  ve  been  investigating 
this  case  carefully,  and  the  following  statement  from 
one  of  our  readers  seems  a  fair  review  of  the  sail 
matter.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  farmer  has  a 
good  reputation.  His  character  is  above  reproach. 

This  young  farmer  has  h  cultivated  berry  patch,  and 
adjoining  his  place  are  blackberries  growing  wild.  He 
has  been  very  much  troubled  with  women  entering  his 
patch  and  picking  his  berries,  which  form  one  of  his 
cash  farm  crops,  and  he  had  given  the  pickers  repeated 
warnings  without,  much  relief.  Now  ns  fo  the  fatal 
shooting,  if  so  happens  that  the  woman  he  shot  was 
not  picking  in  his  private  berry  patch,  hut  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  field,  and  the  shot  he  fired  over  the  heads  of  the 
women  stealing  his  berries  found  a  victim  that  he  was 
not  aware  of.  The  farmer  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
anyone.  The  results  are  very  unfortunate  on  both 
sides.  In  a  way  both  parties  suffer,  when  neither  had 
in  mind  any  wrongdoing.  F.  K.  n. 

As  we  understand  it,  this  farmer  caught  fruit 
thieves  in  his  berry  patch  and  ordered  them  to  leave. 
They  refused,  and  in  order  to  frighten  them  the 
farmer  fired,  purposely  elevating  liis  gun  so  as  to 
shoot  over  their  heads.  A  woman,  in  an  adjoining 
field,  picking  wild  berries,  happened  to  be  exactly  in 
line  and  was  killed  by  the  bullet.  She  was  doing  no 
harm,  as  we  understand  it,  although  legally  a  tres¬ 
passer,  and  the  farmer  had  no  thought  of  injuring 
her. 

* 

ODD  for  fuel!  The  menace  of  the  coal  strike 
has  driven  many  people  to  consider  wood  for 
cooking  and  heating.  In  theory,  present  conditions 
ought  to  make  a  good  market  for  eordwood.  We 
think  it  will  he  a  mistake  to  try  to  ship  such  wood 
to  the  great  cities.  One  of  the  largest  wood  dealers 
in  New  York  sends  us  this  report : 

There  is  now  no  unusual  demand  for  wood  in  the  city 
ou  account  of  the  coal  situation. 

Once  or  tw  <  in  ii  decade  there  might  be  a  big  freeze 
in  thi;.  harbor  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  continued  cold, 
when  hundreds  of  loaded  coal  boats  might  be  prevented 
from  reaching  destination  on  account  of  ice.  Then  the 
coal  consumption  is  so  rapid  that  a  genuine  scarcity 
might  oxis*.  Ender  such  conditions  we  might  sell  cord 
lots  to  theatres  or  motion  picture  houses,  to  last  them 
over  one  or  two  nights.  But  not  over  a  dozen  instances 
iu  as  many  years. 

No  market  here  for  dead  chestnut. 

The  best  market  for  firewood  will  be  at  home  and 
in  nearby  towns  and  cities.  Much  coal  can  be  saved 
by  substituting  wood  for  our  household  coal  supply, 
and  selling  in  smaller  towns  where,  under  usual 
conditions,  there  is  poor  distribution  of  coal.  Thera 
will  he  little  profit  in  shipping. 

* 

NUMBER  of  our  readers  are  obliged  to  drive  cows 
..long  the  public  highway  to  and  from  pasture. 
As  tlio  roads  are  now  pretty  well  filled  up  with  cars 
and  trucks,  there  is  often  trouble  over  the  cows. 
Some  oJ  these  car  drivers  claim  that  a  cow  lias  no 
right  ou  the  public  highway.  What  about  it?  A 
cow,  when  accompanied  by  her  owner  or  keeper,  has 
just,  as  much  right,  to  the  road  as  a  driven  horse,  and 
the  horse  ha  •  just  as  much  right  as  the  high-priced 
car.  The  true  democracy  of  the  road  is  that  the  boy 
kicking  up  the  dust  with  his  bare  feet  has  as  much 
right  on  the  highway  as  any  $5,000  car  that  ever 
tore  up  the  asphalt!  But  the  hoy,  the  car,  the  horse 
or  the  cow  have  these  rights  only  as  long  as  they 
behave  themselves;  that  is,  keep  in  their  proper 
places  and  give  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  road. 
There  are  times  when  a  cow  acts  about  as  near  like 
a  dunce  as  any  object  can  get.  and  any  man  takes 
chances  in  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  along  a  road 
where  there  is  much  traffic.  The  car  driver  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  reasonable  care  in  going  through  a 
herd  of  cattle  or  in  passing  horses.  Some  drivers 
act  as  if  they  thought  the  roads  were  made  for  them 
to  speed  on  and  for  nothing  else.  That  is  where  they 


make  their  mistake.  They  are  under  legal  obliga¬ 
tions  to  behave  themselves  and  keep  in  their  own 
place.  Same  thing  with  the  cow !  She  may  be  the 
great  mother  or  nurse  of  the  race,  but  that  does  not 
justify  her  in  acting  like  a  silly  calf  and  running 
directly  in  front  of  a  car.  A  man  who  keeps  the 
herd  under  control  has  full  rights  on  the  highway, 
but  if  the  ear  driver  does  his  best  to  avoid  trouble, 
and  the  cow  seems  to  invite  it,  the  driver  would  not 
be  responsible. 

* 

IIE  awful  slump  in  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products  has  come  as  a  hideous  tragedy  to 
many  localities  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Probably  the 
most  distressing  of  all  is  found  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.  That  county  lies  in  the  rich  potash  section, 
which  stretches  across  the  State  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  the  Delaware  River.  It  contains  some  of  the  best 
potato  soil  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  in  the  country  are  located  there. 
They  have  made  a  special  crop  of  potatoes;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  become  potato 
crazy.  For  two  years  conditions  were  against,  them, 
hut  when  Spring  opened  there  seemed  every  chance 
that  they  wore  to  have  one  of  those  phenomenal 
years  which  come  at  intervals  in  specialized  farm¬ 
ing  and  clean  up  all  losses.  Instead  of  that,  this 
year  is  proving  worse  than  ever.  The  continued  wet 
weather  has  greatly  injured  the  crop,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  simply  exploded.  The  finest  potatoes  that 
ever  were  dug  out  of  the  ground  are  being  practi¬ 
cally  given  away  or  sold  for  ranch  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  As  is  the  case  whenever  farmers 
gamble  with  special  crop  production,  these  farmers 
have  practically  nothing  else  to  sell.  They  are  left 
with  mortgages,  unpaid  notes  and  bills  and  other 
expenses  which  they  cannot  possibly  meet,  and  the 
most  expensive  equipment  banded  down  from  more 
prosperous  days.  While  part  of  their  troubles  are 
due  to  Hie  system  of  special  cropping,  the  chief 
cause  of  their  misfortune  is  the  action  of  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  who  are  handling  the  crop.  Selling  and  dis¬ 
tribution  have  badly  broken  down,  and  tlie  dealers 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  financial  calamity 
vhich  faces  these  special  crop  producers.  Even  now 
the  dealers  and  their  backers  could  save  the  situa¬ 
tion  if  they  eared  to,  tint  they  are  more  interested 
in  their  own  financial  gains  than  in  the  community 
welfare.  It  is  a  desperate  situation,  and  something 
must  l»e  done  to  relieve  it.  The  growers  must  be 
carried  over,  and  plans  must  be  made  for  the  future. 
One  suggestion  will  be  found  on  page  1091. 

* 

HERE  has  been  much  discussion  over  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  of  school  transportation  in  New  York 
State.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it?  The  following  state¬ 
ment  is  made  to  us  by  the  counsel  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education : 

Where  a  district,  maintains  its  own  school  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  it  lias  never  been  held  that  transporta¬ 
tion  must  he  furnished  for  high  school  pupils  who  are 
attending  school  elsewhere.  The  question  of  tlie  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  children  residing  in  a  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  involves  an  entirely  different  proposition.  It  has 
been  held  in  certain  cases  that,  where  a  district  has  been 
dissolved  and  annexed  to  an  adjoining  district,  and  the 
school  house  of  tin*  dissolved  district  has  been  Closed,  t  In* 
children  being  required  to  attend  school  iu  the  console 
dated  district,  transportation  must  be  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  consolidated  district  where  the  children 
of  the  dissolved  district  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
school  building  that  is  too  great  for  them  to  walk. 


Brevities 

Ice  cream  is  a  food. 

This  season  with  us  lias  been  a  case  of  the  reign  of 
the  tain. 

In  one  way  the  reformer  is  like  the  transgressor — his 
way  is  hard. 

YVe  find  a  good  many  flocks  of  chickens  which  are 
what  you  might  call — strong  in  leg  weakness. 

“No.  YVe  could  stand  it  with  good-nature  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  were  getting  advantage  from  the  slump  in  prices.” 

Now  they  t ell  us  that  golf  is  likely  to  supersede  base¬ 
ball  as  the  great  American  game.  “Cow  pasture  pool" 
is  another  name  for  g"lf. 

Rem em her  that  a  trespass  sign  ip  New  York  must 
be  at  least  I  ft.  each  way.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
such  a  sign  2  ft.  one  way  and  9  in.  the  other. 

One  parent  will  often  provide  for  six  children,  and 
do  it  lovingly  and  well;  but  did  you  ever  know  six  cliil 
dron  to  provide*  for  one  parent  and  do  it  without  quar¬ 
reling  or  grumbling? 

We  do  not  feel  very  sun*  of  the  man  who  brags  so 
much  about  his  ‘‘open  mind.”  Some  minds  are  so  open 
that  all  that  happens  is  that  opinions  of  other  people 
flow  through  them  cud  carry  away  whatever  force  the 
owner  ever  hud ! 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  killing  hen  lice  which  is  not 
expensive  at  least  :  "Obtain  a  stalk  from  a  bunch  of 
bananas,  from  which  the  bananas  have  been  removed, 
from  the  grocery  store,  and  hang  it  in  the  chicken  coop. 
The  hen  lice  will  gather  on  the  stalk  over  night,  which 
then  can  be  burned.  Repeat  this  several  times,  and  me 
lice  will  he  done  away  with,”  says  II.  A.  II. 
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The  New  York  Senatorial  Situation 

WHO  was  this  mail  who  said  that  women  would 
not  take  the  ballot  seriously,  and  would  be 
dictated  to  when  it  came  to  voting?  The  chances 
are  that  he  is  a  "terminal  bud,”  with  no  wife  or 
daughter  or  near  relatives.  Up  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  delegates  to  the  Republican  State 
convention  were  divided  about  equally  between  men 
and  women.  They  each  received  a  letter  asking  what 
their  action  will  he  provided  the  name  of  Senator 
William  M.  < 'alder  comes  up  for  renomination. 
iVbost  of  these  delegates  replied,  though  a  few  dodged 
the  question,  and  we  give  below  typical  replies  from 
women  and  similar  replies  from  men.  The  contrast 
is  very  significant. 

WHAT  THE  WOMEN  SAY 

If  I  get  a  chance  to  vote  for  anyone  better  than 
Oalder,  I'll  be  glad,  for  I  think  he  is  an  awful  old  jelly¬ 
fish.  but  the  only  chance  I  have  may  be  to  vote  for 
some  one  worse. 

****** 

I  should  certainly  vote  against  Senator  Calder  or  any 
one  opposed  to  prohibition,  on  the  ground  that  only  by 
so  doing  could  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  this  county. 

#  *  $  *  *  * 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  Senator  Calcler’s  views 
on  prohibition,  and  would  not,  of  course,  favor  his  re¬ 
nomination  if  he  persists  in  the  stand  he  has  taken. 

WHAT  THE  MEN  SAY 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  State  know  the  situation  thoroughly  as  to 
who  should  be  nominated  for  the  office,  and  I  shall  be 
governed  by  what  they  decide  is  for  the  good  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Republican  party. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  my  support  of  Mr. 
Calder,  I  will  say  that  I  am  sort  of  open-minded  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Calder  has  stood  for  some  good  as  well  as 
some  things  that  were  not  so  good. 

****** 

I  do  not  know  now  how  I  should  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  renomination  of  Senator  Calder.  It  would 
depend  largely  upon  who  the  candidate  against  him  was. 

That  is  a  clear-cut  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  average  woman  and  the  average  man 
on  any  question  wherein  any  principle  is  at  stake. 
The  women  know  just  what  they  want.  Their  minds 
are  made  up,  and  they  will  go  directly  to  the  point. 
The  men  are  “sort  of  open-minded.”  waiting  to  see 
liow  the  "organization"  stands  and  what  jobs  there 
may  be  in  it.  During  the  two  years  since  woman 
secured  the  voting  privilege  slie  has  made  great 
headway  in  understanding  "polities”  and  realizing 
her  power.  The  various  political  "clubs"  in  city  and 
town  have  made  most  noise  and  the  casual  observer 
might  be  led  to  think  that  city  women  are  far  ahead 
of  their  country  sisters  in  political  activity.  The 
exact  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Quietly,  but  none  the 
less  thoroughly,  eouutry  women  have  been  thinking 
ard  organizing  until  they  have  become  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  power.  They  know  what  they  want,  aud  are  not 
in  the  least  afraid  to  go  right  after  it. 

As  for  Senator  Calder,  we  have  told  the  political 
managers  the  exact  truth  about  him.  He  has  no  real 
personal  following  up  the  State.  No  one  cares  for 
him  except  as  it  means  some  personal  advantage. 
There  is  nothing  about  liis  record  or  bis  personality 
to  inspire  enthusiasm  or  even  deep  respect.  If  he 
is  renominated  lie  will  he  the  deadest  and  most  un¬ 
popular  candidate  put  up  by  the  Republican  party 
since  Judge  Folger  ran  against  (trover  Cleveland 
for  Governor.  At  the  same  time  truth  compels  us 
t‘>  state  that  at  this  moment  it  looks  as  if  the  politi¬ 
cians  will  brave  public  sentiment  and  force  the 
Senator  upon  his  party. 


The  Hoover  Administration  and  Farmers 

In  a  recent  issue  you  made  reference  to  the  load 
Herbert  Hoover  had  imposed  on  the  farmers.  Will  you 
please  explain?  l.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

ART  I  ME  ACTIVITIES.— Mr.  Hoover  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Food  Administration 
during  the  war  as  most  of  tts  think  through  the 
influence  of  the  meat  packers.  Some  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  were  designated  by  the  same  influences  before 
he  was  advised  of  his  own  appointment.  The  Food 
Administration  was  organized  almost  exclusively  by 
tho  packers,  the  wheat  exchange  and  middlemen 
generally.  The  principal  exceptions  were  soon  either 
forced  to  resign  or  shorn  of  authority.  The  admin¬ 
istration  might  have  been  described  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  middlemen.  They  so  completely  dominated 
it  that  distribution  became  a  close  monopoly  in  their 
hands.  No  fanner  could  buy  or  sell  except  through 
them.  One  of  the  most  promising  and  genuine  co¬ 
operative  organizations  in  New  York  State  was 
forced  to  suspend  because  it  could  not  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  operate.  The  existing  middlemen  were  given 
a  complete  monopoly.  Commissions  were  doubled, 
and  with  the  increased  prices  middlemen’s  profits 


not  only  doubled  in  rate,  but  also  in  volume,  increas¬ 
ing  the  profits  from  three  to  five  times  the  pre-war 
averages. 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  FARMERS.— At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tlie  war  we  had  advanced  to  a  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  of  an  efficient  and  economic  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  by  means  of  farm  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  control  of  producing  farmers.  The 
general  complaint  was  thatthe  breach  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  was  too  wide;  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  and  in¬ 
crease  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Many  State  legislators  had  recognized  the  need  and 
gave  encouragement  to  legislation,  more  or  less 
crude,  to  help  create  legal  machinery  to  enable 
farmers  to  soli  their  own  products  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  process  of  production.  We  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  principle  and  were  developing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  doing  it  ourselves. 

CHANGED  POLICIES.— Then  came  the  war  and 
the  Hoover  administration.  The  whole  policy  was 
changed.  Every  other  industry  was  represented  at 
Washington  except  the  farmer.  The  farm  committee 
was  told  bluntly  enough  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  to  do  in  Washington,  and  as  farmers  their  duty 
was  to  go  home  and  produce.  Prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  were  either  arbitrarily  fixed  bv  Mr.  Hoover 
or  manipulated  by  him  below  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand.  There  were  no  such  restrictions  on  the 
things  farmers  had  to  buy.  The  policy  that  farmers 
were  to  distribute  for  themselves  and  establish 
prices  on  demand  and  supply  was  reversed.  The 
policy  was  adopted  that  farmers  must  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  production  and  leave  distribution  and  price- 
making  to  professional  distributors  or  middlemen. 
Quite  naturally  this  governmental  policy  was  re¬ 
flected  in  many  of  the  farm  organizations.  Farmers 
took  their  patriotic  duties  as  producers  seriously. 
They  did  not  threaten  to  strike.  They  did  not  even 
dispute  or  protest.  Believing  that  in  a  national  dan¬ 
ger  others  were  actuated  by  patriotic  motives  like 
themselves,  they  associated  the  new  regime  with  war 
and  expected  it  would  end  with  the  restoration  of 
peace.  By  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  this  policy 
was  firmly  established.  The  breach  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  is  wider  than  ever  before.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  was  never 
less  than  it  was  during  the  war  or  now.  Trices  to 
the  farmer  have  declined  in  many  cases  below  the 
pre-war  level;  hut  costs  to  the  consumer  have  been 
maintained.  Surplus  is  made  a  permanent  feature. 
In  consequence  labor  demands  wartime  wages.  The 
cost  of  supplies  and  transportation  is  in  turn  high, 
and  the  farmer  must  give  up  more  and  more  of  the 
things  he  produces  for  the  things  he  must  have  to 
maintain  the  farm  and  the  home. 

This  is  the  load  that  the  Hoover  administration 
imposed  on  the  farm. 


Water  Used  as  a  Fuel 

T  is  probable  that  before  long  our  people  may  be 
solicited  to  invest  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  a  new 
enterprise.  The  coal  strike  and  the  increased  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  fuel  have  driven  many  chemists 
to  tlie  study  of  new  ways  of  heating,  and  a  new 
plan  has  just  been  announced.  It  is  proposed  to 
separate  tlie  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  ordinary  water 
and  combine  with  oil,  thus  making  a  gas  which  will 
burn  readily  and  give  an  intense  heat.  The  process 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  gas 
can  certainly  be  produced  on  a  small  scale.  As  water 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  substances  in  nature,  there 
will  naturally  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  such 
a  process,  for  if  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
can  be  made  In  burn  in  a  practical  way  we  can  all 
see  great  possibilities  of  emancipation  from  striking 
coal  minors  and  expensive  coal  and  oil.  We  expect 
that  this  discovery  will  soon  be  capitalized,  and  that 
the  public  will  bo  invited  to  invest  in  it.  Anyone 
who  does  so  must  understand  that  he  is  simply  tak¬ 
ing  a  chance  on  paying  for  an  experiment,  which 
may  or  may  not  prove  successful.  While  the  gas 
has  been  made  from  water  and  oil.  engineers  are 
divided  in  tlieir  opinion  regarding  the  practical 
value  of  the  scheme.  It  may  be  the  first  step  in  a 
revolution  which  is  to  change  many  of  our  modern 
methods  of  heating,  for  if  water  can  be  made  to 
substitute  for  coal  we  can  all  understand  what  it  is 
going  to  mean  to  the  world.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  large  laboratory  experi¬ 
ment.  useful  for  demonstration  work,  but  well-nigh 
useless  for  practical  purposes.  In  any  event,  long 
years  and  great  sums  of  money  must  be  spent  in 
testing  or  developing,  and  our  advice  to  small  in¬ 
vestors  would  be  to  stick  to  some  sure  thing.  Better 
a  Liberty  bond  at  low  interest  than  slavery  to  some 
big  promise  that  never  matures. 


A  Fuel  Administrator  For  New  York 

OVERNOR  MILLER  called  the  Legislature  to¬ 
gether  for  a  special  session  and  proposed  a 
drastic  plan  for  handling  the  fuel  situation.  There 
was  some  verbal  opposition,  evidently  for  political 
effect,  hut  after  a  short  display  of  fireworks  both 
brandies  of  the  Legislature  voted  unanimously  in 
support  of  the  bill  which  tlie  Governor  had  prepared. 
The  bill  calls  for  a  fuel  administrator,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure.  This  administrator  is  given  power  to 
take  over  fuel  and  fix  its  price.  lie  will  distribute 
coal  or  wood  as  he  thinks  best,  each  consumer  being 
left  with  enough  for  his  "reasonable  requirements,” 
and  no  more.  This  administrator  is  given  power  to 
search  all  premises  for  fuel  and  may  take  what  he 
considers  a  surplus  aud  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  In 
order  to  prevent  hoarding  or  profiteering  the  admin¬ 
istrator  may  take  possession  of  any  coal  ‘  either  held 
or  contracted  for  by  any  manufacturer,  coal  dealer 
or  any  other  person  in  excess  of  bis  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements.”  He  may  also  seize  any  coal  when  in 
bis  judgment  it  is  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  un¬ 
necessarily  increasing  the  price.  The  Legislature 
has  created  a  fund  of  $10,000,000  with  which  to 
carry  out  this  legislation.  What  opposition  there 
was  to  the  bill  was  chiefly  based  on  tlie  idea  that  it 
was  not  strong  or  drastic  enough,  but  if  the  admin¬ 
istrator  is  a  man  big  enough  to  operate  with  courage 
and  judgment  this  legislation  ought  to  help.  We 
must  all  get  together  and  share  our  surplus  of  coal 
and  wood  with  others,  for  this  legislation  infers  to 
eordwood  as  well  as  coal.  Fuel  is  like  water  as  a 
human  necessity.  If  those  who  control  either  will 
not  be  human  in  cases  where  there  may  he  a  scarcity 
of  either  necessity  the  law  must  step  in  and  shake 
some  humanity  into  them.  It  is  estimated  that  with¬ 
out  any  regulation  New  York  State  people  would 
consume  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  more  than  are  now 
promised  by  the  mines.  That  must  be  made  up  by 
(  her  forms  of  fuel  and  by  regulating  all  available 
supplies. 


The  Tales  of  a  Traveler 

Part  I. 

A  GARDEN  SPOT. — I  have  been  three  days  among 
the  "abandoned  farms”  of  New  York,  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Wbverly,  Saugerties  and  Long  Island.  The  first  day 
showed  the  highest  production  per  farm  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  other  two  considerable  and  fine  scenery. 
My  testimony  is  that  four  of  us  had  a  trip  through  tne 
garden  of  the  Lord.  There  is  more  Alfalfa  within  40 
miles  of  Caledonia  than  iu  half  of  Ohio.  Some  of  it 
goes  to  make  cheap  milk,  and  the  rest  is  baled  and 
shipped  in  trainloads.  Some  is  grown  everywhere,  and 
all  other  growths  were  in  abundance.  The  evidence 
was  that  the  soil  is  fair,  and  the  owners  are  skillful, 
industrious,  untiring  workers. 

LONG  HOURS  AND  HEAVY  CROPS.— Little  hoys 
and  girls  who  had  been  pulled  out  of  bed  too  early  were 
passing  with  milk  vans,  while  the  rest  of  the  folks  were 
doing  their  best,  during  long  days,  to  increase  the  food 
surplus.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  produce  ;,ll  possible 
of  the  same  old  things,  regardless  of  ability  for  later 
care  of  them,  or  of  the  selling  price.  The  nieu  had  been 
so  greedy  at  planting  time  that  hay  and  oats,  cut  and 
uncut,  and  bay,  wheat  and  oat  shocks  were  bleaching 
and  rotting  in  the  fields.  Vegetables  and  fruits  were 
so  plenty  in  some  sections  that  not  more  than  half  will 
get  to  market  for  the  little  price  the  known  yield  will 
make  them  bring.  This  evidence  came  from  a  man  I 
asked  about  over  my  way  near  the  lake.  He  had  a 
loaded  apple  orchard  to  pick  and  ship  lone-handed. 

THE  LOST  SURPLUS.— Along  the  west  side  of 
Seneca  T  ake  a  grower  of  cherries  said  he  found  a  place 
for  two-thirds  of  his  40  tons,  aud  the  rest  rotted  on  the 
trees.  That  is  about  the  proportion  of  loss  iu  market¬ 
ing  everything  grown  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
lost  surplus  is  heralded  to  cut  the  price  on  the  two- 
thirds.  It  is  so  everywhere.  I  bought  a  three-peek 
basket  of  cantaloupes  in  Camden.  N.  .T.,  for  a  quarter, 
the  kind  we  paid  -0  cents  for  a  half  one,  and  there  will 
bo  more  catsup  left  in  New  Jersey  fields  than  would 
supply  the  whole  country.  Every  follow — except  the 
farmer — has  struck.  Labor  and  factory  are  limiting, 
but  he  is  geared  for  double  time  and  motion,  whooping 
up  his  family,  and  some  one  asks  why  boys  leave  the 
fa'on.  If  one-third  of  these  fields  were  growing  fibers 
and  sugar  there  would  be  money  for  the  farmers  in  all 
eronp.  Then  the  public  would  get  it. 

NEWSPAPER  VIEWS.— I  bought  a  New  York 
World  while  such  thoughts  were  running,  and  found 
the  editor  kicking  Congress.  He  asked:  "What  do  the 
farmers  think  they  will  do  with  their  3,000, 000.000 
bushels  of  corn  and  S00, 000.000  of  wheat?"  I  can  tell 
him,  tariff  or  free  trade  They  will  sell  a  fraction  of 
them  so  cheap  there  will  bo  very  little  cash  to  hand 
over  for  the  buying  power  of  the  public.  Here  is  a 
headline,  identical  iu  two  papers  tods  :  "Slump  in 
Grain  Again  Hits  the  Farmer."  Every  one  else  is  hit 
immediately  afterwards.  No  New  York  farmer  can 
grow  wheat  and  count  the  costs  at  $1  a  bushel. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY.— I  want  the  reader  to 
understand  that  such  doctrine  is  not  destructive.  Tt 
is  constructive.  If  a  man  is  going  to  die  with  a  curable 
ailment  some  one  should  tell  him  how  to  get  well.  This 
country  is  sick,  and  will  be  sicker,  and  the  above  shows 
the  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  further 
debilitation.  Suppose  all  tillable  land  was  devoted  to 
cabbages.  We  are  working  on  that  plan,  only  in  de¬ 
gree.  Tlie  surplus  kills  the  price  of  the  cabbage,  and 
we  must  dig  up  money  from  somewhere  to  buy  the 
things  we  can  and  should  grow.  Farmers  went  after 
the  nearest  dollar  until  it  has  shrunken,  and  now  at 
least  one-third  of  them  must  climb  out  of  cotton,  grain 
and  vegetable  fields,  and  into  fiber  or  sugar  fields  for 
the  financial  salvation  of  the  country. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLUS. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 
From  Day  to  Day 

“Behold,  It  Is  the  Lord” 

“Mary  !” 

In  the  gray  dusk  of  morn  she  stands. 

The  spikenard  fragrant  in  her  hands: 

She  sees  a  dim  form  through  the  mists, 

A  footfall  coming  near  she  lists. 

No  strange,  sweet  thrill  of  holy  fear 
Foretells  her  heart  of  faith's  reward ; 

“He  comes,  the  gardener."  she  says ; 

And  lo.  it  is  the  Lord  ! 

“Mary !’’ 

We  stand  amid  the  mists  like  thee! 

The  dose  at  hand  we  cannot  see ; 

Not  knowing  what  they  bring,  we  greet 
Each  day,  and  every  soul,  we  meet : 

But  what  seems  sorrow’s  darkest  hour. 
May  bring  us  faith’s  reward. 

And  when  we  say,  “the  gardener," 
Behold,  it  is  the  Lord ! 

- MARIAN  DOUGLAS. 

* 

We  have  made  our  peach  jelly  by  add¬ 
ing  one-third  apple  juice,  thus  providing 
sufficient  pectin  to  stiffen  the  jelly.  The 
commercial  pectin  made  from  apples  is 
sure  aud  convenient.  The  manufacturers 
give  the  following  recipe  for  peach  jelly : 
Do  not  peel  but  pit  2%  qts.,  or  3%  lbs., 
ripe  peaches.  Crush  them  thoroughly  and 
add  %  cup  water.  Stir  until  boiling, 
cover  pan  ami  simmer  five  minutes.  Place 
fruit  in  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice. 
Measure  (>l,4  leveled  cups  (2%  lbs.) 
sugar  and  three  cups  (1  *4  lbs.)  juice 
into  large  saucepan,  stir  and  bring  to 
boil.  At  once  add  one  bottle  (scant  cup) 
commercial  pectin,  stirring  constantly. 
Continue  to  stir  and  bring  again  to  hard 
boil  over  the  hottest  fire  for  one  minute, 
stirring  continually.  Take  from  fire,  let 
stand  one  minute,  skim  aud  pour  quickly 
into  sterilized  glasses.  The  following 
recipe  is  given  for  peach  jam :  T  se  fully 
ripened  fruit  for  finest  flavor :  peel,  re¬ 
move  pits  and  thoroughly  crush  about  2*4 
qts.  or  3  lbs.  Measure  four  level  cups  (2 
lbs.)  crushed  fruit  into  large  kettle.  Add 
eight  leveled  cups  (Sf4  lbs.)  sugar  and 
mix  well.  Stir  hard  and  constantly  and 
bring  to  a  vigorous  boil  over  the  hottest 
fire.  Boil  hard  for  one  minute  With  con¬ 
stant  stirring.  Then  take  from  fire,  add 
one  bottle  (scant  cup)  commercial  pectin 
and  stir  it  in  well.  Skim  and  pour  quick¬ 
ly.  This  makes  11  half-pound  glasses  of 
jam.  The  great  advantage  in  using  this 
pectin  is  the  brief  boiling  required.  The 
product  is  not  greatly  reduced  in  vol¬ 
ume,  so  one  has  more  of  and  the  fresh 
fruit  flavor  is  retained. 

* 

One  of  the  handy  little  kitchen  tools 
recently  noted  in  the  housewares  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  big  store  was  an  aluminum  egg 
slicer.  for  cutting  up  hard-boiled  eggs,  It 
sliced  the  whole  egg  neatly  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  only  cost  34  cents.  Another 
convenience  was  a  vegetable  scraper,  cost¬ 
ing  23  cents,  with  which  one  could  re¬ 
move  the  skin  very  easily  from  potatoes, 
carrots,  etc.  Nut  graters,  to  prepare  nuts 
for  cake  or  pastry,  are  made  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  food  chopper,  and  cost  from  49 
cents  to  $1.88,  according  to  size. 

5}r 

We  always  cook  our  apple  sauce  in  a 
closed  casserole  in  the  oven,  and  think 
the  product  is  much  better  than  when 
cooked  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  Further¬ 
more,  it  needs  no  stirring  or, other  atten¬ 
tion  until  it:  is  done,  when  it  is  beaten 
with  a  perforated  spoon  to  make  it 
smooth,  and  a  little  nutmeg  or  other  spice 
added.  Oven  cooking  is  excellent  for 
many  fruits,  and  with  present  prospects 
for  fuel  shortage  it  is  necessary  to  make 
full  use  of  the  kitchen  stove.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  use  the  oven  while  a 
brisk  fire  is  needed  for  other  things  on 
top  of  the  stove. 

.Sometimes,  in  the  busy,  hurried  life 
that  comes  to  so  many  of  us,  we  feel  that 
the  one  real  need,  next  to  daily  food  for 
the  body,  is  understanding  sympathy  that 
furnishes  food  for  the  mind  and  spirit. 
Letters  sometimes  come  lo  ns  from  stran¬ 
gers,  so  poignant  in  their  revelation  of 
unhappiness  and  despair  that  we  hardly 
know  how  to  answer  them  without  fur¬ 
ther  wounding  the  bruised  reed.  It  is  the 
overflowing  of  intense  feeling  that  brings 
these  letters  to  us,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  for  oue  who  takes  courage  to 
write,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  equal¬ 


ly  in  need  of  sympathy.  We  always  feel, 
not  only  that  such  confidences  are  a 
sacred  trust,  but  also  that  even  when  we 
cannot  give  advice  that  is  helpful  in  a 
purely  material  way,  our  sympathy  and 
understanding  must  give  some  relief  to 
the  surcharged  feelings,  aud  unite  us  in  a 
spiritual  bond  with  the  unknown  friend 
who  seeks  our  aid. 


Shoofly  Pie 

Liue  pan  with  under  crust.  Take  one- 
third  cup  light  baking  molasses,  one-third 
cup  boiling  water  and  scant  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  mix  well  and  pour  into  crust. 
Take  one-half  cup  flour,  o'ue-half  cup 
sugar,  piece  of  butter  about  size  of  an 
ordinary  egg.  Bub  together  thoroughly 
and  sprinkle  evenly  over  top  of  the  pie. 
Bake  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  cold.  mrs.  a.  u. 

As  a  reader  is  askiug  for  shoofly  pie 
will  tell  you  how  a  Pennsylvania  German 
neighbor  taught  me  to  make  it.  They 
use  tin*  deep  stoneware  pieplates.  The 
stores  in  town  sell  throe  sizes,  costing  13, 
15  and  18  cents.  First  line  three  deep 
pieplates  with  piecrust.  Sift  three  cups 
of  flour  and  a  little  salt  into  a  bowl.  Mix 
into  that  one-third  cup  of  lard,  Then  add 
one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar.  Stir  flour, 
lard  and  sugar  together.  Take  out  about 


one-third  cup  of  this  mixture  to  sprinkle 
on  top  of  pies.  In  another  bowl  place  one 
cup  of  molasses.  Tinder  the  name  mo¬ 
lasses  I  find  lcaro,  corn  syrup,  and  refin¬ 
ers’  syrup  in  use  hero  in  Pennsylvania. 
Dissolve  in  a  little  vinegar  one  teaspoon 
of  soda  and  add  to  the  molasses.  Also 
add  one  cup  of  boiling  water.  Now  pour 
slowly  the  flour,  lard  and  brown  sugar 
into  the  liquids,  stirring  constantly,  re¬ 
serving  one-third  cup  for  sprinkling  on 
top.  This  will  make  filling  for  three 
nine-inch  pie  plates.  Cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg  may  be  sprinkled  on  top  of  the  pies. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  this  may 
help  the  reader,  even  as  I  have  been 
helped  by  the  “Woman  and  Home”  page. 

LOIS. 

I  have  been  helped  so  often  by  the  good 
recipes  I  have  found  in  your  valuable 
paper  that  I  was  wondering  if  1  might  he 
of  use  to  another  by  answering  the  re¬ 
quest  for  shoofly  pie  recipe.  The  first 
recipe  our  folks  think  the  “best  ever,” 
and  the  second  one  is  also  good.  Shoofly 
pie  is  a  Pennsylvania  favorite  that  makes 
friends  everywhere.  Fse  three  even  cups 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  butter  aud  lard  mixed, 
and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  Mix 
these  ingredients  together  into  crumbs 
and  reserve  about  one-half  cup  of  the 
crumbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  tops  of  pies. 
Mix  one  cup  of  black  baking  molasses, 
one  cup  of  boiling  water  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  soda.  Pour  tiiis  over  the 
crumbs  and  mix  lightly.  Line  pies  with 
crust ;  pour  in  mixture  and  sprinkle 
crumbs  on  top;  then  bake.  The  quantity 
will  make  filling  for  two  big  pies. 

Second  Sliooflv  Pie. — One  cup  molas¬ 
ses.  one  cup  boiling  water,  one  teaspoon 
baking  soda.  Put  soda  In  bowl,  then 
pour  in  hot  water  and  then  molasses. 
Put  in  piecrust.  Then  put  in  crumbs, 
made  as  follows:  Two  cups  flour,  one 
eup  brown  sugar,  butter  size  of  egg.  Do 
not  stir,  but  sprinkle  crumbs  in.  They 
will  not  be  covered,  but  the  oven  will  do 
its  duty  to  them.  This  makes  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  pies.  MRS.  F.  T. 


Pear  Recipes 

Canning  Pears. — Plain  canned  pears 
are  good,  and  many  persons  seem  never 
to  have  thought  or  heard  of  any  other 
kind.  Years  ago  my  mother  began  mak¬ 
ing  little  variations  in  canning  pears 
which  arc  easily  done  and  truly  delicious. 

t.  With  Lemon. — Add  several  slices,  or 
about  half  of  a  lemon,  to  four  quarts  of 
pears  when  cooking.  Place  a  slice  or  two 
of  the  lemon  in  each  can  as  it  is  filled 
with  the  sauce. 

2.  With  Raisins.— A  half  cup  of  rai¬ 
sins  will  give  a  delicious  flavor  to  four 


or  five  quarts  of  pears.  Cook  the  raisins 
with  the  pears. 

If  the  cold  pack  method  is  employed 
the  lemon  or  raisins  may  be  used  just  the 
same,  putting  some  in  each  can  as  it  is 
filled  with  the  fruit.  The  most  tasteless 
pears  may  be  made  very  palatable  by 
these  variations. 

Pear  and  Plum  Conserve,  —  Six  cups 
pears,  three  cups  plums,  one  cup  raisins, 
3%  clips  sugar.  Pare,  quarter  and  cole 
pears;  skin,  halve  and  pit  plums.  Place 
fruit,  raisins  and  sugar  in  preserving 
kettle  and  cook  until  thick,  Stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  blood  ingredients  and  prevent 
sticking  to  kettle.  Seal  in  sterilized  jars 
with  paraffin  same  as  jelly. 

Baked  Pears.  Plain  and  Spiced. — 
Baked  pears  are  a  delicious  dainty  which 
many  may  not  have  tried.  Some  varieties 
are  so  sweet  that  they  only  need  a 
little  water  added  after  they  have 
been  washed  and  placed  in  a  baking 
dish.  Baked  this  way  Flemish  Beau¬ 
ties  are  sweet  enough  when  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe.  Some  varieties  which  are 
not  so  sweet  may  he  cut  in  halves  length¬ 
wise  and  cored.  Place  in  baking  dish 
with  cut  side  up.  put  a  little  sugar  or 
syrup  on  each  half  and  sprinkle  on  a 
little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  A  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  squeezed  onto  each  half 
makes  another  pleasing  variation,  either 
with  or  without  the  spices.  Bake  the 
same  as  apples  with  a  little  water  in  the 


baking  dish.  All  of  these  variations  are 
delicious.  g.  r.  b. 


Tomato  Sauce:  Baked  Beans  with 
Tomatoes 

Would  you  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
recipe  for  Italian  tomato  sauce;  also  a 
recipe  for  baking  beans  with  tomato 
sauce?  m.  a.  w. 

There  are  many  different  forms  of  to¬ 
mato  sauce  prepared  by  Italian  cooks. 
The  following  is  the  sauce  used  with 
macaroni  or  spaghetti  cooked  in  the  Nea¬ 
politan  way:  Took  together  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  two  tablespoons  of  butter  aud  one  of 
flour,  and  pour  upon  them  a  pint  of 
strained  tomato.  Stir  to  a  smooth  sauce, 
then  season  with  onion  juice,  celery  salt, 
pepper  and  four  tablespoons  of  grated 
cheese. 

Perhaps  your  inquiry  relates  to  tomato 
paste,  which  is  prepared  by  many  Italian 
housekeepers  for  use  in  soups,  sauces, 
etc.,  in  Winter.  Boil  the  tomatoes  until 
soft,  (’rush  thoroughly  and  pass  through 
a  tine  sieve  or  screen  to  take  out  the  skins 
and  woody  portions  of  the  pulp.  Place  the 
pulp  and  juice  which  pass  the  sot-eon  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  boil  down  gently  over  a 
slow  fire  to  a  thick  consistency .  Then 
place  it  over  hot  water  or  in  a  slow  oven 
where  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
the  paste  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Allow  the  pulp  to  evaporate  until  it 
reaches  the  consistency  of  peanut  butter. 
While  still  hot  add  about  two  ounces  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  the  paste  and  pack 
into  hot  scalded  jars  or  hoi  ties.  Sterilize 
in  washboiler  from  half  hour  to  an  hour. 

Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce. — - 
Soak  one  quart  of  beans  over  night  in 
warm  water.  In  the  morning  parboil, 
drain,  aud  put  in  an  earthen  pot.  Par¬ 
boil  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  about  a  pound, 
and  score  the  rind.  Half  bury  the  pork 
in  the  beans,  and  pour  over  them  a  large 
cupful  of  strained  stewed  tomatoes  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper,  sugar,  onion  juice  and 
a  good  lump  of  butter,  but  no  thicken¬ 
ing.  Cover  closely  ami  cook  for  three 
hours. 


The  Essence  of  Choke  Cherries 

I  have  been  experimenting  witn  choke 
cherries  with  the  help,  advice,  condemna¬ 
tion,  criticism,  suggestions,  and  approval 
of  the  entire  family.  Jusl  now  I  am  at 
an  enthusiastic  stage  and  am  sure  there 
is  still  much  more  one  can  do  with  what 
we  call  the  essence  of  choke  cherry. 

For  several  years  I  have  made  jelly  of 
choke  cherry  and  apple  juice.  This  year 
someone  had  a  conviction  that  a  drink 

could  be  made  flavored  with  choke  cherry. 


Somehow  wo  must  get  the  flavor  without 
the  bitterness.  If  1  could  do  ir  I  would 
put  up  bottles  of  it  to  last  all  year. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  family  picnic  to 
get  the  cherries.  When  we  got  homo.  I 
pUt  them  on  the  stove  with  jusl  a  little 
water  to  start  them  boiling.  When  I 
thought  the  juice  was  properly  extracted 
I  strained  it  through  a  doth  and  began  to 
stir  it  up  with  whatever  combinations  I 
had  resolved  to  try.  1  had  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  right  then  and  there  of  choke  cherry 
punch.  It  was  lemonade  with  about  three 
teaspoons  of  choke  cherry  essence  to  a 
cup,  with  little  pieces  of  the  banana  I 
found  in  the  pantry.  Several  of  us  are 
sure  we  never  tasted  better  punch, 

1  put  the  juice  back  on  the  stove,  boiled 
it  for  a  few  minutes  and  added  just  u  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  aud  theu  put  it  into  bottles.  It 
certainly  looks  good. 

In  the  meantime  two  other  members 
of  the  family  were  squeezing  the  choke 
(,-herries  from  which  the  juice  had  been 
extracted  through  a  potato  ricer  to  get 
the  pulp.  We  all  helped  at  that  till  late 
last  night.  This  morning  we  continued 
our  process  by  gathering  the  apples  that 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Then  we  all 
gathered  round  the  table  and  cut  up  the 
apples  and  cut  out  the  worms.  Every¬ 
one.  even  to  the  youngest,  helped  with 
this.  I  extracted  part  of  the  apple  juice 
and  am  now  in  the  process  of  making 
jelly  in  our  good  old  way,  with  part  of 
the  choke  cherry  juice  which  I  saved  out 
last  night  for  the  purpose.  1  like  the 
jelly  best  if  it  is  mostly  apple,  with  not 
more  than  one-third  choke  cherry  juice. 

I  put  10  times  as  much  apple  pulp 
through  the  potato  ricer  as  I  had  choke 
cherry  pulp,  and  added  sugar  to  this  un¬ 
til  it  tasted  right.  Some  of  the  others 
thought  I  added  too  much,  and  ibe  vest 
thought  it  was  still  dreadfully  soui  no¬ 
body  said  it  was  biller.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  with  even  more  apple 
pulp,  and  I  am  rather  sure  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  choke  cherries  would  have 
been  bitter,  I  cooked  this  mixture  ot 
apple  and  choke  cherry  pulp  and  sugar, 
without  adding  any  water,  slowly,  for 
about  four  hours.  Now  tile  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  us  think  that  it  is  jam  of  the 
first  class,  while  the  most  skeptical  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  will  probably  taste  very  good 
tomorrow,  but  they  say  they  have  tasted 
so  much  these  last  two  days  that  every¬ 
thing  has  the  same  taste.  The  two  small¬ 
est  boys  still  say  that  it  is  wonderful  on 
bread.  Helen  rand. 


Starting  Roses 

This  is  the  way  we  start  tender  and 
rambler  roses,  and  seldom  fail.  When  the 
petals  front  a  tender  rose  Fall,  instead  of 
just  snipping  off  the  dead  flower,  cut  the 
branch  back  two  to  four  leaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  aud  shape  of  plant.  Gut 
off  the  faded  flower  and  all  hut  one  or  two 
leaves  at  the  top.  place  these  slips  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  in  a  sunny  window, 
fill  ii p  the  bottle  with  fresh  water  as  it 
evaporates,  but  do  not  empty  out  the  first 
water  and  fill  with  fresh.  Let  the  slips 
remain  until  caUused :  that  is,  a  knobby 
growth  of  cream  color  forms  on  the  end 
in  the  water,  or  in  some  varieties  roots 
start.  Now  plant  in  sandy  loam,  cover 
with  a  glass,  set  in  a  sunny  window.  Be 
careful  not  to  overwater  nor  to  let  the 
slips  get  dry  ;  try  to  keep  little  drops  of 
moisture  on  the  glass  at  all  times.  Soon 
little  leaves  w  ill  begin  to  grow,  and  when 
these  are  an  inch  long  remove  ‘he  glass 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  gradually 
lengthening  the  time. 

The  rambler  rose  cuttings  are  also 
taken  ns  the  flowers  fade,  but  do  not  cut 
these:  break  them  down  to  have  a  heel: 
then  the  process  is  the  same.  1  keep 
these  in  an  unheated  room  until  there  is 
danger  of  freezing,  then  place  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  until  March,  then  bring  gradually  to 
light  and  beat.  Our  Winters  are  too  cold 
for  ramblers  their  first  Winter  to  plant 
in  the  open  ground. 

Hardy  Hydrangea  cuttings  can  be 
taken  of  this  year’s  growth,  just  before 
it  turns  woody,  and  root  readily  in  the 
same  way  ns  ramblers,  and  also  Chinese 
matrimony  vine.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Washington  Cake  and  Jumbles 

T  note  you  want  recipe  for  Washington 
cake.  When  Washington  was  in  King¬ 
ston.  N.  Y..  in  1782,  the  ministers,  di¬ 
vines  and  elders  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  gave  him  a  reception.  In  the 
evening  the  general  and  his  staff  rode  to 
the  tavern  of  Evert  Rogardus,  which 
stood  ou  the  northwest  corner  of  Fair 
Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  flic  site  of  the 
present  house  of  Myron  Teller.  The 
horses  were  put  up  and  the  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  home  of  Judge  Derek  W y ri¬ 
ll  on  p  on  Green  Street,  to  dine.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  an  event  long  remembered  in  the 
village.  The  estimable  wife  of  Judge 
Wynkoop  presented  this  recipe  to  one  of 
Kingston’s  highly  honored  citizens  many 
years  ago  when  the  last  century  was 
new  ly  born,  and  faithfully  that  family  has 
made  the  cake  each  year  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Washington’s  Birthday.  Here  is 
the  recipe : 

The  Washington  Cake.-  One  pound 
sugar,  *4  lb.  butler,  four  eggs,  one-half 
pint  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  1  lb.  flour, 
14  lb.  raisins  and  currant  a. 

The  Jumbles, —  One  pound  sugar.  ^4  lb. 
butter,  1  lb.  flour,  five  eggs,  pinch  of  soda, 
rose  water,  Drop  on  buttered  paper, 
sprinkle  sugar  over  when  they  begin  to 
run. 

It  is  said  the  guest  par  excellence  of 
the  day  ate  bis  cake  aud  jumbles  with  the 
greatest  relish.  w.  n.  b. 


We  have  illustrated  in  No.  1775  a  wonderfully  pretty  tea  set  for  patchwork  and  outline 
embroidery.  The  patches  for  the  corner  pieces  are  colored,  the  flowers  lire  pink  and  blue.  Tbe 
patches  are  to  he  buttonholed  on  their  respective  places  in  blue  and  then  embroidered  in  white. 
The  connecting  Hues  arc  for  the  outline  stitch  in  blue.  The  material  is  unbleached  sheeting.  The 
tx-a  cover  is  311  inches  square,  ami  with  patches  and  (loss  lo  complete  embroidery  costs  tm  cents. 

The  set  of  four  napkins,  18  indies  square.  No.  1775a,  with  patches  and  (loss,  is  tin  cents. 
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When  the  Cream  Sours 

♦Sour  cream  in  the  pantry  is  no  cause 
for  regret,  for  certain  dishes  can  never 
b  brought  to  perfection  without  it.  Any 
amount  from  a  few  spoonfuls  to  a  pint 
can  he  utilized  to  advantage  in  one  of 
the  good  dishes  that  follow.  One  should 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  soda  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  sourness  of  the  cream.  One  scant 
level  teaspoon  to  a  pint  of  cream  is  the 
average  proportion. 

Pre-eminently  good  is  sour  cream  corn 
bread,  for  which  I  give  three  recipes  of 
varying  richness: 

Farmer’s  Corn  Bread. — One  cup  of 
corn  meal,  one  cup  of  Hour  (white  or 
whole  wheat),  one-lutlf  cup  of  sour  cream, 
one-half  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  egg,  one 
teaspoon  ot'  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
soda.  Bake  in  a  shallow  pan  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Bishop  Williams’  Corn  Bread. — One 
cup  of  eornmeal,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour, 
one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  soda.  Bake  in  muffin 
pans.  These  are  delicious  served  with 
maple  syrup  or  honey. 

Egg  Bread- -Two  cups  of  eornmeal, 
one  cup  of  flour,  one  tahlespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  two  cups  of  sour  cream,  one-half  cup 
of  cold  water,  three  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites,  beaten  separately ;  one  teaspoon 
of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients, 
add  butter,  cream  and  eggs,  and  soda 
dissolved  in  water.  Hake  110  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  Gingerbread,  too,  is  at  its 
best  made  with  sour  cream. 

Little  Molasses  Cakes. — One-half  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  molasses, 
three-fourths  cup  of  sour  eream,  one 
tablespoon  of  bacon  fat.  two  cups  of  flour, 
•me  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  tea-spoon  each 
of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Bake  in  muffin  pans  and 
ice,  if  you  like,  with  chocolate  fudge 
icing. 

Sour  Cream  Drop  Cakes. — One  cup  of 
sour  cream,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
2 14  cups  of  flour,  oue  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  added 
to  the  cream,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one 
teaspoon  of  lemon  or  orange  ^  extract. 
Drop  small  spoonsful  on  a  baking-sheet 
and  put  a  raisin  on  top  of  each  cake. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Currant  Cookies. — One-half  cup  each 
of  brown  sugar  and  molasses,  one-third 
cup  of  shortening,  one  egg.  two  table- 
s-poons  of  sour  cream,  oue  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one  tablespoon  of  mixed  spices,  one- 
half  cup  of  currants,  flour  for  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  rather  thin  and  cut  in  ob¬ 
longs.  Sprinkle  with  salt. 

Cream  Cookies. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  eoeoanut.  one  cup  of  sour 
cream,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  and  soda,  flour  for  a  soft  dough. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Chicken  Pie  Crust. — One  cup  of  sour 
eream,  one-half  tablespoon  of  soda,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  flour  for  a  moderately 
stiff  dough.  Boll  lightly,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Sour  Cream  Tie. — One  cup  of  sour 
eream.  one  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
raisins.  Bake  iu  one  crust  and  add  a 
meringue  if  liked. 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing. — Put  one 
cup  of  thick  sour  cream  in  a  bowl,  chill, 
and  beat  to  a  foam,  adding  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  a  little  cayenne,  one  teaspoon  of 
made  mustard,  one  tahlespoon  of  lenion 
juice,  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar.  This 
is  particularly  good  with  vegetable  salads. 
For  cold  slaw  add  one  teaspoon  of  brown 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  grated 
cheese.  Equal  parts  of  sour  cream  and 
chili  sauce  will  make  a  good  cold  slaw 
dressing. 

Potatoes  Warmed  in  Cream. — One  pint 
of  cold  boiled  potatoes  (chopped) .  one 
small  onion  (minced),  one  tahlespoon  of 
fat.  one-half  cup  of  sour  cream,  seasoning 
to  taste,  salt,  paprika  and  minced  pars¬ 
ley.  Stir  the  potatoes  and  onions  in  the 
hot  fat  until  they  are  coated  and  begin  to 
color  very  slightly.  Then  add  the  cream 
and  seasonings,  and  cook  slowly  and  stir 
frequently  until  the  eream  is  almost  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Serve  very  hot. 

UACHKI,  F.  DAItLCREN. 


Homely  Farm  Blessings 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  nervous 
overworked  farm  woman  who  has  to  cure 
for  four  or  five  babies,  wash  milk  dishes 
from  20  to  80  cows,  and  do  all  her  own 
work.  Some  of  my  sisters  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  one  who  solved  the  question. 
My  nerves  got  beyond  control,  and  the 
doctor  ordered  a  complete  chauge.  We 
could  not  get  an  Americau  girl  to  do  the 
work  that  I  had  been  doing.  My  home 
was  in  fair  condition,  and  we  had  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  our  idea 
hud  been  to  get  the  mortgage  paid  and 
the  farm  stocked.  We  were  progressing 
rapidly  at  the  time  my  health  failed  me. 
Husband  got  discouraged  and  decided  to 
have  an  auction  and  sell  everything.  T 
would  get  the  change  from  the  routine  of 
housework  on  a  large  farm,  but  knew 
that  giving  tip  the  home  we  had  worked 
so  hard  for  would  never  satisfactorily 
solve  the  question.  That  afternoon  1 
went  to  the  city  library  and  studied 
everything  I  could  find  about  nerves.  It 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  doctor’s 
medicines  1  had  taken  in  six  months.  T 
went  home  with  a  determined  will  and 
new  courage — an  inside  courage  that  one 
can  get  only  from  a  mental  shake-up.  I 
began  to  realize  what  my  babies  meant 


to  me,  to  our  home  and  country.  It  was 
up  to  nte  to  pilot  the  ship  safely  to  har¬ 
bor,  and  with  God’s  kelp  and  sunshine  I 
would  never  fail  them, 

The  next  afternoon  I  went  to  the  city 
again,  but  on  a  far  different  errand.  This 
time  a  fireless  cooker,  an  oil  stove,  oil¬ 
cloth,  paper  tablecloth,  napkins — -every¬ 
thing  that  would  make  wprk  easy  in  the 
kitchen.  I  was  frightened  at  the  price 
until  husband  reassured  me  how  much 
pleasanter  it  was  than  paying  the  doctor. 
We  were,  both  10  years  younger  when  we 
arrived  home.  Baby  sat  on  the  doorsteps 
and  I  snatched  her  up  into  my  arms. 
The  doctor  said  I  must  not  lift  anything 
bpavy.  I  could  laugh  at  him  now.  Hus¬ 
band  has  always  had  too  much  to  look 
after  out-of-doors,  without,  helping  me, 
but  one  afternoon  he.  brought  the  men 
into  the  house.  We  made  a  dining-room 
out-of-doors  on  the  porch,  where  we  could 
look  across  our  meadows  and  enjoy  our 
one  hot  dish  from  the  “fireless.”  With 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2150.  Dress  with 
or  without  straps, 
30  to  40  bust.  The 
dress  will  require  5 
yards  of  material 
30  Inches  wide.  4 
yards  44,  3;St  yards 
54,  when  made  of 
one  material,  or  2W 
yards  of  the  plain 
material  44  or  54 
inches  wide,  with  3 
yards  of  figured  ma¬ 
terial  44  or  54 
Inches  wide  to  make 
ns  illustrated,  for 
the  medium  size. 


2140.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2u,  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  2^4  yards  40 
or  44.  20  cents  for 

each  single  pattern 
illustrated. 


8 

v  aivo 

2140.  Dress,  clos¬ 
ing  at  left  front.  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4T4  yards  of 
material  30,  40  or 
4 1  Inches  wide, 


21*41 

2147.  Cape.  One 
size.  The  cape  will 
require  3V&  yards  of 
material  30  or  40 
inches  wide,  2% 
yards  44, 


plenty  of  cold  milk,  real  butter,  berries, 
fruits  or  frozen  dessert,  wasn’t  that  a 
recipe  iu  itself  for  tired  nerves?  The  old 
carryall  was  put  up  iu  the  field,  nud  a 
small  plot  of  ground  was  laid  out  for  me. 
There  1  tended  1,500  strawberry  plants, 
and  the  babies  slept  away  a  couple  of 
hours  each  day.  It  was  real  life,  and 
the  first  money  goes  toward  an  electric 
lighting  plant.  After  that  T  can  modern¬ 
ize  OUT  home.  There  will  be  no  more 
nervous  breakdowns,  for  1  have  learned 
to  euro  for  myself,  to  enjoy  life,  learned 
the  meaning  of  home  and  babies,  and  that 
it  is  not  always  the  amount  of  work  a 
woman  does,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  done.  WUMA  K.  hicks. 


Higdom  or  French  Pickle 

In  reply  to  request  from  Mrs.  O.  W.  S. 
for  recipe  for  higdom.  am  sending  the  one 
used  by  my  mother  and  grandmother.  The 
recipe  calls  for  cucumbers,  but  they  often 
used  green  tomatoes  instead.  One  peek 
cucumbers  of  good  size,  chop  (without 
peeling  them),  mix  with  one  cup  salt 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Drain  in  a  cloth. 
Then  add  three  flints  vinegar,  3  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  ' t  lb.  white  mustard  seed, 
one  tablespoon  each  doves,  allspice  and 
ginger,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon,  one 
half  teaspoon  red  pepper.  Cook  about  20 
minutes.  May  be  sealed  or  kept  in  a 
jar.  mbs.  w.  A.  B. 


Made  to  Help  Farmers’  Wives 

Yes,  the  farmer’s  wife  can  now  have  another  luxury  such  as 
was  once  only  available  to  city  women. 

She  can  have  a  stove  which  will  cook  quicker  and  give  better 
results  with  a  big  saving  in  fuel  cost  over  the  old  fashioned  stove 
or  range.  Thousands  of  farm  kitchens  are  now  equipped  with  the 

Oil  Duplex-Alcazar 

arranged  to  burn  kerosene  and  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together. 

The  oil  is  vaporized  and  produces  an  intensely  hot  flame,  concentrating  the 
heat  directly  under  the  cooking  utensils  or  under  the  oven.  This  concen¬ 
trated  heat  means  a  cool  kitchen  on  hot  days  and  fuel  saving.  Always  under 
your  instant  control.  Any  degree  of  heat  you  want,  for  you  can  choose 
your  fuel  as  you  please.  Change  from  one  fuel  to  another  instantly  or  use 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Once  you  try  an  Alcazar  and  you  simply  will  not  cook  the  old  way 
again.  We  also  make  the  wonderful  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  styles  and  sizes. 

For  town  use  there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar 
which  uses  gas  and  coal  or  wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &.  HEATER  CO. 

429  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Wall  Paper 
By  Mail 

Select  the  paper  you  want  for  redecorating 
your  home  from  our  latest  72-page  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  is  free,  and  has  actual  samples, 
showing  border  effects,  in  the  most  artistic  and 
latest  designs  from  America's  greatest  producers. 

You  con  save  about  one-half  the  actual  cost  of 
paper  by  buying  by  mail  from  Cooper  Wail 
Paper  Stores,  operators  of  27  stores  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thrifty  folks  save  millions 
annually  buyir.gjby  mail. 

Free  Catalogue 

Beautify  your  home  with  Cooper  Papers  and 
household  brighteners.  Send  away  today  for 
our  free  book.  Tell  us  your  decorating  problems. 
We  wilt  be  glad  to  help  you.  Do  it  today — Send 
for  our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Cooper 

Wall  Paper  Stores,  Inc. 

230  West  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Good  Coffee  Never  Hurt  Anyone ! 

My  coffee  is  hand  -picked.  I  use 
only  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  benies  that  are  fully  ripe. 
The  coffee  is  carefully  roasted  : 
not  too  much— which  makes  it 
bitter;  not  too  little  —  which 
makes  it  indigestible  —  b  u|t 
JUST  RIGHT  TO  DRINK! 

My  coffee  is  delirious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Soothe*  the 
nerves  and  helps  digestion. 

Too  caa  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  $1.00  (check,  money  order  or  e»fO>  for  >-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — Special  Family  Order  ...  10  lbs.  $3.00 

DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  in  two  hours  on  the 

“GRANGER” 
Home  Hot  Water 
Drier 

Cheaper  than  canning— No  Jars— No  sugar— Less  work— 
No  loss— Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  F-2. 

EASTERN  MF<2.  CO.,  288  S.  ,4«l  SI.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair;  93  cents  for  half 
dozen ,  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
9H-1 IH-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Slate 
si2e  of  shoe. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


TRY  THIS  WASHING  MACHINE 


Vtfonm  principle,  rovolvinir  cup* 
aam«  ax  boat  •IrctMoa.  Klwtrtolty 
<»r  WkWf  powar  nnntrc Aiunr  Naw;  X  I  |Ufc 
aimpkt.  Ttita  Batnl- Automatic  Vac-  U 

Cup  U  ItmUntlv  4ttAth«>1  to  V  r-.  ex 


FOB- 


h.  making;  It  Info  a  waahlruc  nia- 
china  worth  many  tlmox  the  u$«*>un  t, 

Waahea  a  tub  of  d»lrm»»it  t»r«a  or 
' hUnkwU  .  I'l  KAN  in  from 
_  . ,  h  Co  10  minute*,  without  injury  <*r  wear.  A  child 

can  operate  It.  Parcel  post  to  your  hotna—  nhip- 
»  7  V  plnir  wMcht,  IS  lbs.  Agents  Wanted.  Unusual 
’  proposition.  Wme  to«lay  for  tleUu.a. 

fUKUNGAME  MFG  C0-.  Ml  Can. a l  i»„  S yrtcute.il.  T. 


1W 

per  oz. 


Special  new  SCOTCH  yarn, 
superior  quality,  direct  from 
mill  priceslOnly  14Sc.  per  oz. 
— in  4  oz.  skeins  oniy  for  58c. 
each.  100  samnlesof  Peace  Dale 
Yarns  sent  free.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  $50^  25  Madison 
Ave..  New  York. 


BOOK  FOR  AYTSTT  DENAR ’S 

QUILTING  ATTS 

made  of  pure  wool,  at  yonr  County  Fair*,  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  at  your  local  dealers.  Write  us  for  particu¬ 
lars  if  you  do  not  find  them.  Agentswantod  in  every 

locality.  tNOTZ-NEWT**  WOHIE*  C*..  Oapt.  M,  N.  T. 
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both! 


—from  ONE  plant 

NO  need  now  to  pay  double  for  electric  light  and 

enoinp  nnwpr  Von  <-nn  rr^t- 


X  ^  engine  power.  You  can  get  both  from  one  plant 
at  one  cost  with  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Double- 
Duty  Home  Light  Plant. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  remarkably  efficient 
plant  is  storing  up  electricity  in  the  battery,  the 
engine  power  also  will  run  individual  machines  or 
a  line  shaft  driving  a  number  of  machines. 

Famous  “Z”  Engine  Used 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Plant  is  simple  in  design, 
carefully  built,  easily  accessible.  Requires  little  at¬ 
tention.  There  are  no  hidden  intricacies.  The  fa¬ 
mous  “Z"  Engine  is  combined  with  an  equally 
sturdy,  dependable  generator  and  a  long-lived, 
16-cell,  32-volt  storage  battery. 

A  nation-wide  dealer  organization  assures  constant 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  performance  from  any 
Fairbanks-Morse  Product. 

Booklet  Sent  on  Request 

Know  all  the  advantages  of  this  simpler  /  ')/ 

plant  which  combines  both  electric  light  /*r^Y 
and  engine  power.  Write  for  booklet. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Branches  :  New  York  :  Baltimore  :  Boston 


Double  Duty 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME  LIGHT  PLANT 


Also  isk  for  a 
Horn*  Waur 
Plant  Book.  See 
how  easily  you 
can  have  running 
water  in  your 
home. 


is  a  sugar-cane  leeding  molasses  of  the 
highest  grade,  imported  by  us  direct  froru 
the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies. 
Mixed  with  roughage  and  fed  to  your 
farm  stock  it  will  greatly  reduce  your 
feeding  costs.  Kane  Syro  is  rich  in  milk- 
producing  fats  and  will  increase  j'our 
milk  production  from  10%  to  25%. 

Sugar  Content  is  guaranteed  to  be 
at  least  52%. 

Our  Booklet  Sent  Free  if  you  will 
mention  the  name  of  your  Feed  dealer. 

NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place  ::  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S'lloomHoitfe 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Railroad  Station, 


AIREDALE  Clearance  Sale 


All  sired  by  famous  dogs.  10  Brood  Matrons,  40 
Puppies  from  6  wks.  to  10  mos.  Priced  to  sell  quick, 
State  your  exact  wants.  Aug.  5th  at  Long  Branch 
show  my  Poppies  won  five  firsts  and  special. 

C.  RASMUSSEN  R.  F.  0  Dover,  N.  J. 


for  this 
7-Room  jf 


IOB  Sit.K — Some  extra  good  female  A D.,_ 
Also  a  litter  of  IK1SII  TEItlUKRS.  rtHcflaie  I  Up 
Eligible  for  registration.  ME  A  It,  Anieiiln,  M 


House 


For  Sale  Pedigreed  German  Police  Dog  Puppies 

of  imported  stock.  JOS.  BAKTKE,  heeds,  N.Y. 


THIS  handsome,  modern,  two-story 
dwelling  shipped  freight  paid  to 
you  for  $968.  Contains  big  living- 
room,  open  stairway,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bathroom  and  closets.  Full  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Free  Aladdin  Catalog. 

Million  Dollar  Corporation  Guaranty 


CLOSING  KENNELS 

Thoroughbred  Collies  and  Airedales 

tion  guaranteed.  FREDERICK  MID01ET0H,  Hudson,  Mass 


Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
so  Fox  Terriers,  NELSON  iROS  Urn,,  riij,  tv 


Qedlgreed 

•  kind.  A1 


REGISTERED — OS  A  PPItOY  AL 

If.  D.  Wuml,  Dunleleon.  Conn. 


Police  Pups 


'OR  SALE — Police  Dog  I 
B.  BRADLEY 


up».  Highest  Pedigree, 
Mat) t»o«.  New  jEitnrf 


PRICE  INCLUDES  all  high  quality 
lumber,  millwork,  windows,  doors,  floor¬ 
ing,  siding,  roofing,  interior  woodwork, 
glass,  nails,  paints,  varnishes  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Lumber  cut-to-fit.  Save  waste 
on  material  and  labor.  Complete  plans 
and  instructions.  We  will  ship  these 
houses  anywhere  on  quick  notice.  Send 
today  for  Catalog  No.  2242  and  com¬ 
plete  information. 

The  Aladdin  Co.  £■&£« 


FERRETS  5aw.>s 

^  *•  *J»***»J  ItJI,airs  or  d  o  z  <■  n 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents.  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


LLEWELLYN  SNIUISH  SET T I  K  MILS.  IVdlgrM.  Eligible  for  regis¬ 
tration.  »4<>to»76.  S  L  SOUTHARD,  S  fanmui  Rd..  Huljrwo.il.  ft  J. 


lack  EiiglUh  Ketrlever  Pup*  for  sale.  Females, 
males,  $10.  I.  Frantzen,  Hopewell  Junction.  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

My  Jersey  cows  have  Bine  grass  pas¬ 
ture  and  are  giving  tin  or  40  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day.  Will  you  give  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  that  my  herdsman  can  prepare? 
Massachusetts.  a.  e.  m. 

Jersey  cows  giving  35  to  40  lbs.  of  milk 
I  per  day  should  be  fed  from  0  to  10  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  when  foraging  on  blue 
grass  pasture.  A  mixture  consisting  of 
300  lbs.  hominy.  200  lbs.  oats.  100  lbs. 
bran.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal  and  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  is  siig- 
i  gested.  In  addition  I  should  provide 
moistened  beet  pulp,  saturated,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  with  molasses  water,  and  allow 
them  all  the  good  second  or  third  cutting 
Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  consume. 

Feeding  test  cows  is  a  problem  requir- 
1  ing  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder,  for  it  is  essential  that  they  be  fed 
a  mixture  that  combines  variety  with 
palat ibility.  one  that  supplies  also  a  max- 


should  mix  Ibis  with  salt,  equal  parts, 
and  keep  this  combination  before  the  cow 
at  all  limes.  I  should  continue  this  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  week  or  10  days  after  the  cow 
freshens,  after  which  I  should  provide 
the  following:  25  lbs.  of  cornraeal,  20 
lbs.  of  oafs.  15  lbs.  of  bran.  15  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal.  15  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  10  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal.  I  should  feed  her  1  lb. 
of  this  mixture  for  each  3M*  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day  and.  in  addition,  let  her 
have  all  of  the  good  roughage  that  she 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  Much  would 
be  gained  by  allowing  half  the  grain  in 
the  morning  and  half  the  grain  at  night 
and.  unless  you  have  beet  pulp  or  man-  . 
gels.  I  should  feed  the  bay  twice  a  day 
as  well.  The  use  of  moistened  beet  pulp 
as  a  succulent  would  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  and  bring  your  ration  nicely  into 
balance. 

It  ought^to  be  possible  for  you  to  bring 


No.  this  picture  was  not  taken  in  the  Western  Stales,  but  in  Caledonia  Township, 
Livingston  County,  Each  year  t lie  Hessian  tly  takes  its  toll  from  the  wheat  crop, 
some  years  making  heavy  inroads.  For  the  past  two  years  the  fly  has  not  done  so 
much  damage  in  New  York  State  as  many  years  previous.  This  year  there  are  fields 
which  are  badly  infested,  but  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  not  seriously  hit.  There  may  lie 
two  reasons  given  for  the  falling  off  of  the  damages.  The  first  is  the  help  which 
parasitic  insects  have  given  in  killing  the  fly.  The  second  is  one  which  cannot  he 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  farmers  as  a  rule  have  followed  the  practice  of  sowing 
their  wheat  later  in  the  Fall,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  fly  to  find  a  place  on 
which  to  live,  unless  if  might  be  on  the  volunteer  wheat  scattered  here  and  there 

about  the  odd  corners.  E.  a.  F. 


imum  of  digestible  units,  If  your  herds¬ 
man  is  not  experienced  in  selecting  and 
mixing  feeds,  better  results  might:  corn* 
from  one  of  the  hotter  grades  of  mixed 
feeds  that  carry  say  24  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  not  more  than  0  or  10  per  cent  of 
fiber.  This  can  be  modified  by  adding 
corn  or  oats  to  meet  the  condition  of  the 
cows  during  their  various  stages  of  lac¬ 
tation.  , 

Treatment  of  Family  Cow 

I  have  a  Rod  Polled  cow,  now  dry.  The 
only  roughage  available  is  wheat  straw 
and  a  poor  grade  of  hay.  What,  grain 
should  I  feed  to  improve  her  milk  flow? 
She  never  drinks  much  when  in  yard  or 
Stable.  Would  this  have  anything  to  do 
With  poor  milking?  0,  n.  M. 

Virginia. 

You  can  scarcely  expect  your  family 
cow  to  produce  milk  in  a  satisfactory 
quantity  if  you  feed  her  wheat  straw  and 
a  poor  grade  of  roughage.  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  almost  an  essential  in  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
cows  that  do  not  partake  generously  of 
pure  water,  provided  if  is  supplied  and 
available  when  they  want  if.  If  this  cow 
has  access  to  good  water  in  the  pasture,  I 
dare  say  that  she  drinks  plenty  of  it  and 
prefers  this  to  the  well  water  that  may  be 
provided  in  the  barnyard.  Often  cows 
refrain  from  drinking  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  in  Winter,  due  to  its  being  icy 
cold.  If  she  is  given  the  refusal,  how¬ 
ever.  of  pure,  clean  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  she  will  drink  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  her  system. 

As  a  suitable  feed  mixture  for  use  in 
feeding  this  Red  Polled  cow,  now  dry,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  combination 
to  be  used  during  the  dry  period:  30  lbs. 
of  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  30 
lbs.  of  eornmeal,  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

I  should  not  use  any  gluten  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal  during  the  dry  period. 
So  far  as  the  bonemeal  is  concerned,  I 


this  cow  np  to  six  gallons,  or  more,  per 
day.  It  is  essential  that  she  be  kept  in 
good  condition  during  the  dry  period, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  her  putting 
on  considerable  flesh  during  this  period. 


Controlling  Hog  Worms 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Messrs. 
Hnrpending’s  method  of  eradicating  hog 
lice.  It.  was  just  what  I  wanted,  as  I 
have  beeu  fighting  lice  with  coal  tar  dip 
for  years,  lint  never  seemed  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Will  Messrs.  Ilarpendipg  give  us 
the  best  method  of  gelling  rid  of  hog 
worms?  j.  r.  n. 

Maryland. 

We  use  a  so-called  balling  gun,  made 
purposely  for  pigs.  Capsules  can  bo  read¬ 
ily  given  with  this  instrument.  We  have 
capsules  made  up  by  local  druggist  in  two 
sizes,  one  containing  five  grains  of  san¬ 
tonin  and  five  grains  of  calomel,  This 
we  give  to  pigs  weighing  under  50  lbs. 
The  other  size1  contains  eight  grains  each 
of  santonin  and  calomel,  and  is  given  lo 
pigs  weighing  50  to  100  lbs.  Pigs  should 
be  without  feed  for  24  hours  and  then  be 
given  a  capsule  each.  Care  must  he  ex¬ 
ercised  that  the  capsule  does  not  lodge  in 
windpipe.  After  five  hoilrs  give  a  feed 
of  skim-milk  with  about  one  tablespoon 
of  castor  oil  per  pig.  more  for  larger  ones. 
After  treatment  pigs  should  he  placed 
where  other  pigs  will  not  be  infected  from 
the  voidings.  It  is  well  to  repeat  treat¬ 
ment  after  10  days. 

Santonin  is  very  high  in  price  now  and 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  Another 
effective  treatment  is  as  follows:  Make 
up  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  one  gallon, 
chloroform  V4  1b..  oil  of  wormsccd  Vi  lb. 
.Mix  thoroughly  and  give  hv  use  of  one- 
otince  dose  syringe  as  follows:  Half 
ounce  to  30-lb.  pigs,  one  ounce  lo  50-11*. 
pig.  after  pigs  have  been  starved  for  24 
hours.  Repeat  in  10  days  to  two  weeks. 

For  lung  worms  wo  sprinkle  feeding 
floor  and  sleeping  floor  with  strong  solu¬ 
tion  (5  to  7  per  cent)  of  good  coal  tar 
product,  being  careful  to  keep  sleeping 
floor  thoroughly  impregnated  with  this 
for  some  days.  After  sprinkling,  cover 
with  very  little  straw.  The  object  is  to 
have  the  pigs  inhale  fumes  from  this  solu¬ 
tion.  Another  good  treatment  for  lung 
worms,  and  of  some  benefit  in  combatting 
intestinal  worms,  is  turpentine.  Give  one 
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teaspoon  of  turpentine  in  skim-milk  for 
each  80  lbs.  live  weight  of  pigs.  Give  in 
morning  feed,  feeding  late,  say  10  o’elock, 
so  pigs  will  be  hungry.  Repeat,  for  three 
successive  mornings,  following  with  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  as  advised  above.  This  is  not  so 
effective  in  expelling  worms  as  either  of 
the  foregoing  treatments,  but  seems  to  be 
of  value  in  treating  lung  worms. 

II.  C.  &  11.  H.  IIARPENDING. 


Aberdeen-Angtis  Sale 

The  demand  for  Angus  cattle  has  been 
so  good  in  the  East  during  the  year  that 
comparatively  few  are  for  sale  this  Fall. 
A  select  list  of  20  animals  will  be  offered 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  September  22.  The  families 
represented  are  the  best  of  the  breed, 
their  sires  being  the  most  famous  found 
in  this  country  and  Scotland.  Catalogue 
may  be  had  from  F.  W,  Burnham,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Notes 

The  Capital  District  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  sale  of 
50  registered  Duroc-Jersey  swine  at  Al- 
tarnont.  Albany  Co.,  X.  Y..  September  21. 
11  a.  m.  Catalogues  may  be  bad  from  A. 
B.  Dorsman,  secretary,  Doudonville,  X.  Y. 


Traumatic  Pericarditis 

I  lost  a  cow.  and  upon  post-mortem 
found  the  heart  had  changed  to  a  crusty 
color.  There  was  about  8  qts.  or  tnore 
of  watery  substance  in  the  heart  sack, 
and  there  was  a  bail  odor.  I  had  called 
a  veterinary  to  see  the  Cow.  ami  he  said 
she  had  a  wire  in  the  heart  sack,  and 
that  was  the  cause,  lie  prescribed  mix 
vomica  and  digitalis.  1  gave  lots  of  med¬ 
icine.  Was  it  the  medicine  I  found 
around  the  heart  B.  W.  F. 

New  York. 

The  veterinarian  made  a  correct  diag¬ 
nosis  in  this  case  and  prescribed  the 
treatment  customary  in  such  a  condition 
The  cow  died  of  traumatic  or  accidental 
pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  sac 
of  the  heart,  caused  by  a  nail,  wire  or 
other  sharp  object  transfixing  the  wall 
of  the  second  stomach,  diaphragm  and 
heart  sac  (pericardium).  This  disease 
eventually  proves  fatal,  after  causing 
mysterious  illness,  often  characterized  by 
scouring,  ill-thrift,  shrink  in  milk,  loss 
of  flesh  and  dropsical  swellings  of  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  cow  may  cough 
spasmodically  when  made  to  run  or  walk 
down  a  slope.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  condition  is  not  discovered  until  time 
of  slaughter,  the  cow  not  having  shown 
any  appreciable  symptoms  during  life. 
In  other  instances  the  animal  drops  dead 
and  the  heart  disease  is  then  found  pres¬ 
ent.  although  it  has  not  previously  been 
suspected.  When  an  affected  animal  is 
opened  after  death  the  fluid  in  the  sac  of 
the  heart  is  found  greatly  increased  in 
amount  and  generally  has  a  fetid  odor. 
Careful  search  usually  will  disclose  a 
tract  or  channel  made  by  nail,  wire  or 
other  sharp  object,  and  one  sometimes 
finds  that  object  in  the  channel,  sac  of 
the  heart  or  transfixing  the  diaphragm 
and  wall  of  the  stomach.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment.  In  many  instances 
the  paunch  b..>  been  opened  by  the  veter¬ 
inarian  ami  the  foreign  objects  removed 
and  the  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  sac  by 
insertion  of  a  trocar  and  canola,  bur  the 
life  of  the  animal  was  not  saved.  Re¬ 
cently  a  85.000  bull  was  operated  upon 
successfully  in  this  way,  but  did  not  long 
survive.  Some  European  veterinarians 
report  success  from  a  rather  crude  method 
of  treatment,  consisting  in  laying  the  cow 
with  her  rear  parts  down  a  steep  decliv¬ 
ity  and  then  stepping  down  hard  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  upon  the  abdomen,  just 
behind  (be  sternum  or  breast  bone.  We 
have  not  tried  that  plan  as  yet,  but  can 
understand  that  it  might  succeed  in 
withdrawing  the  nail  or  wire  from  the 
heart  sac,  were  t ho  condition  diagnosed 
correctly  before  incurable  disease  of  the 
heart  had  resulted  from  the  injury.  The 
important  matter  is.  so  far  ns  possible,  to 
keep  on  tie  from  getting  at  and  swallow¬ 
ing  the  sharp  objects  mentioned.  It  may 
be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  medicine 
given  by  way  of  the  mouth  can  tint  pos¬ 
sibly  find  its  way  into  the  sac  of  the 
heart.  A.  s.  A. 

Galvanized  Water  Pails;  Paralysis 

Is  it  safe  to  water  chicks  or  adult 
fowls  from  galvanized  pails?  The  water 
gets  acid,  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  been 
lighting  paralysis  in  adult  fowls,  accom¬ 
panied  by  bowel  trouble  and  death  in  live 
days.  Firs!  the  bird  becomes  lame,  then 
paralyzed.  Sometimes  blindness  is  in 
evidence.  Gould  i his-  trouble  come  from 
too  much  protein  ?  k.  p.  r. 

Highland.  X.  Y. 

Yes,  galvanized  drinking  utensils  are 
harmless.  While  the  iron  or  steel  plates, 
which  are  dipped  into  molten  zinc,  or 
spelter,  to  '‘galvanize”  them,  are  pre¬ 
viously  cleaned  with  acid  solutions,  these 
do  not  remain  to  acidify  liquids  kept  in 
the  pails.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
guesses  as  to  i lie  cause,  or  causes,  of  leg 
paralysis  and  death  in  adult  fowls,  but  1 
know  of  no  n  uson  that  has  any  better 
authority  behind  it  tliau  a  guess.  Over¬ 
feeding  upon  high  protein  foods  is  one  of 
the  guesses.  Rheumatism  is  another.  Take 
your  choice,  or  guess  agaiu.  M.  b.  i>. 


INVEST  IN  HEREFORDS 

at 

THE  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 

September  21,  1922,  1  P.  M. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

Consignment  Sale 

30  FEMALES  5  BULLS 

Consigned  by 

Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor.  Mass. ;  J.  Watson  Webb.  Shelburne,  Vt. ; 
Keystone  Hereford  Farm,  Reading.  Pa. ;  Conn.  Agric.  College,  Storrs, 
Conn.;  Samuel  Russell.  .Tr.,  Middletown.  Conn.;  J.  V.  Ilills,  Round  Head, 
Ohio;  Vanderbilt  Webb.  Peckskill.  X’.  Yr. ;  Delaware  Land  &  Development 
Go.,  Wilmington.  Del.;  Woodburn  Farm,  Midway.  Ky. ;  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Pratts  Jet.,  Mass.  _ 

YOU  CAN’T  GO  WRONG  WITH 
HEREFORDS 

They  are  hardy,  rugged  anil  early  maturing.  As  a  breed  they  show  lowest 
percentage  of  reactors  in  Federal  Tuberculosis  Campaign.  If  you  need  a 
good  bull — don't  fail  to  attend  this  sale.  If  you  wish  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  good  herd — buy  at  this  sale.  This  is  a  select  offering  of  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

J.  G.  WATSON,  Sales  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


SWINE 


PUBLIC  SAL  E 

50  Bead  of  Reg. 
Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

At  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SALE 

OF 

Pure  Bred  Cattle 
and  Swine 

AT  NASSAU  FAIR 
Friday,  September  15 

AT  10  30  A.  M. 

Holstein,  Guernsey.  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  Cattle  and  Berkshire, 
Duroc  and  Chester  W  hite  Swine 

Consigned  from  the  Herds  of 
Rensselaer  County  Breeders 
Association 

BOTH  SEXES  — ALL  AGES  j 

For  information  address 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
Farm  Bureau,  Troy,  New  York 


§  i>i*",,iiunmMiiiJiMiiinimuiinmiiiiiiiMniiiiiiiuniuiiiiiMUjjiumtMHuiiiiiMiiiitMitiiiii»iMm«  = 

II  Eastern  States  Angus  Sale  1| 


it 


HOLSTEINS 


I  Offer  My  Entire  Holstein  Herd 

grand  daughters  of  Pontiac  Kortnlyke  and  thrirdeseend- 
«nts.  Write  me  what  you  wa  it.  o.  f.  McLennan,  s,r»cuit.  k  r. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

) Topped  .Apiil  3rd.  Prim  Sf>50. 

E.E.  UUiout  Qphir  farm  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


n.EGISTEBED  AYRSHIREBULL 

from  Federal  te-tml,  accredited  herd.  13  mos.  old.  A 
grandson  of  Find  lay-ton.  Price,  *1  50.  Kxtonled  |iedl- 
gree furnished.  I'l.liKV  WARREN.  Peru, Vermont 


FOR  S»l€— Reg.  Ayrshire  Y curling* <A  lleifer Calves 

from  goo, i  producing  limns.  bederal  accredited  herd. 
GEO,  I.  CO!  n  >K  -  FRIENDSHIP,  SsW  Yohk 


ANNUAL  SALE 


Eastern 

Aberdeen -Angus  (I 
Breeders’ 

Association 

To  be  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi-  |1 
tion  1 1 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

ON 

SEPTEMBER  22nd,  1922 

25  HEAD  -  -  20  Cows.  5  Bulls  |1 

All  the  fasiiionahle  tamilie-  are  repre-  |1 
sented  and  include  Ericas.  Prides,  Black-  H 
birds.  Queen  Mothers,  etc. 

These  cattle  are  not  only  fashionably  II 
bred,  but  are  wonderfully  good  individu-  §| 
ids  as  well.  Many  have  sin  w  records  to  |I 
their  credit,  and  others  writ  do  well  in  the  l| 
shows  this  fall.  11 

This  is  the  best  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  by  || 
this  association.  |1 

Dr.  K.  J,  Seulke,  formerly  of  the  Amer-  || 
ican  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Assucia-  |  = 
tion  will  he  present  to  handle  your  bids.  H 

For  Catalog*,  address 


0  1  R  ro  BiirTri*  Best  Pl,n  d  ljne=  Registered  free. 

■  l.  u.  a  Extra  nice  nigs, either  sex.  412  each.  Fairs 
m  d  tries  niKi Itm.  4  limns,  last  May  f-oruw.  $t8  each. 
All  Stock  guaranteed  satGfael  ry.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  N.Y. 


Reg-  O.  1.  f.  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  nnd  bred 

E.  P.  HOOKiCS  -  W  lY VU/.E.  New  V  OBK 


HAVING  A  SURPLUS  OF  SOARS 

will  s.ell  the  following,  large  type,  good  individuals, 
for  865  each:  Fa  rowed  Sept.  'J  Kt20.  Sire — Sue* 
cessnr  s  Rivaller.  ham- Epochal  Ma---bless  May  a. 
Farrowed  Sept  8,  18211.  Sire— Sj  mboleer's  Master¬ 
piece.  Dam — Kuoh  HU!  Fancy  ntpl  Rival.  Furrow¬ 
ed  Sepi.  20.  1913).  Sire— Syrnboleer  -  Recorder,  3rd. 
Dam— Symboleer's  Duchess.  27.  Also  a  few  good 
ired  sow?  to  f arrow  it)  September  and  October 
PIPINC  BROOK  FARM  ORE ENWICH.  CONN. 


Berkshires  at  Hlghwood 

Special  offering  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  C.  &  11.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Must  dispose  ,.f  30  head  at  once.  Boil' s  nnd  So «  h  5  moe. 

old.  Hied  Sows  for  Fall  farrow.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton  New  York 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bred  sow- ami  service  bonis,  all  cholera  immune.  See 
my  show  hern  at  ihe  Far  Hills  and  Trenton,  N  J  ,  Fairs. 

KIl'IIAKli  t).  WA1S  -  Lebanon.  N.  J . 

Ffllt  Sill — Beg.  Berkshire  lloar.  Price  4.i0.  IVES, 
Ftenkljn  lift  Malrernc.L  I..K.T.  P.0  Baa  253,ljnkroak,L  l.,k.T. 

Reg  Berk-hire  Plgn— shipped  subject  to  approval — 
St.r>  em-li  .1.  B.  MILLER.  UR.lS'TSVU.LE.  MARYLAND 

S  jo  ring,  To  a  n  li  Farm 

offers  Viiiing  vot'ii'tj  lx)ar&  by  syn»l>  liver’s  Sup**,  h.  No. 
\!56'.tu  Also  Dtfrt  sows  fin*  Sept*  rn  »er  r*rvr>w  Write 

■L  I  -  M  AT^O>  -  M  airbledule.  <  Dim. 

is  I  IftflPirre  Chester  Whitest i»l  Berkefaires.  <J  w*ek^old, 
i  =  luurigs  $LoO  each.  ROUSE  BRi  3.,  OrsnoRK,  Pa. 


||  F.  W.  BURNHAM  -  Greenfield,  Mass.  |f 

=  7H|HmuiMifiiini«Hii|iiiuiiiiuuiiiimminiHiMKir|uiiMiHtiuiiMMiiuiitui)uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiu5  1 
niiiiiitiiilHiiuiiuiiiimiitniiilnitiiiiiiififuiMiiiiimiiiiiiiHnmiiinuiiiiiiiMiitiiMiMiimiiiiiimHiiiuiR 

j  GUERNSEYS  ~  I 


JERSEYS 


REG.  JERSEY  CALVES 
and  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Both  ms.  Send  stamp  fur  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66R  Wen  Chester.  Pa. 

Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  “aim  Best  blood 
lines.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Penn 


Jerseys  ForSale  Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jei  -e)  .  At  price! 
that  will  Insuic  ihrtr  sale.  Come  and  sec  them. 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves 

(9)  inns.  old.  PRAIRIE  STOCK  FARM  Atwater,  New  York 


Jersey  Bull  for  Service  «  1 1  mill ,  V  .  J  ‘ 


j  HORSES 

FOR  Tin-  04,..-  n„,,u.,»«,:enrle.'v.>rkntivivhere- 

saif  une.otrong,  bay  Horse  Also  Z  b»rgt»  (borough. 

brthl  'llOMIS.  II.  II,  1,1  VS|M»\V  \|  ,M  Church,  I'l-uanaM  tile,  N . V , 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


40 100uks  Reg.  Duroc  Pigs 

from  daughter-  of  Great  Orion  Sensation  6th.  $10 
each.  JAMES S.  MORSE,  Levanna.  New  York 

BIG  TYPE  T3UROCS 

Great  Orum  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  guts, 
ami  bred  v -nrlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annamlnle,  N.  J. 


n  I  I  D  ft  ft  C  Joe  Orion  2nd.  O.  C.  It  and  Sensa- 
Aw  kY  ^  Tfoil  Breeding  S-ri  ice  ft  Hit'  and 
Spring  pigs  tor  sale.  r.  m.  p»TTt»«Tnit  a  son.  M«rr.i,cio,  n.  t. 


1)1’  ROCS — Reg  o  u  r  s,  Bre  i  Gilts  nnd  Sows. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  t*.  O.  Box  la.  Bradford.  N  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  »  pigs  for  -ale.  by  Checkers 

and  i  'range  Bub  (some  hugs).  Write  for  prices  and  let's 
do  business.  «.  S.  II  A  1.1..  Farmdule,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Brize  Winning  Duroc  Boar.  22 

mouths  old.  FLOYD  SA LTO.V,  Madrid.  JVei*,  York 


Important  to  Advertisers  :■ 


\  Copy  and  instructions  for  elas-  J 

Jj  sifierl  advertisements  must  reach  a| 
«,  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  J 

Ij  to  insure  insertion  in  following  ^ 

week  s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
^  notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  ^ 

\  ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  ^ 

day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  \ 
^  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  ^ 
?  ing  week’s  paper.  J 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Karraets  »ad  Breeders  of  Unerase)  p  an  op- 
riuitiinlty  to  secure  exceattonally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Oolden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  fur  saleslisc 
and  Pedigrees-  2J  j  fl  r„j|t  f| 


75  Head  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Fresh  or  nearby  ipvingers.  Fotieral  tested  ami 
from  Accredited  Herds  Selected  or  size,  npvear- 

anee  and  production  JOHN  F  BENJAMIN  Barre.  Verntonl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calres  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  fc.r  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cheiuitgo  Ca.  New  York 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  & 

16  tit, is.  May  l.'osc,  G  'ldcn  Secret  and  (hil.'ix)'s  Sispi.T 
hr,  isltug.  1.  s.  tccvedited  Herd.  Priced  for  quiet  sale. 

W.  J.  HAINES.  1009  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia  Pa. 

DERRYDALE  HONOUR  STRAIN  GUERNSEYS 

llu lie.  sixteen  mew.  Olif.  41  BO,  IVmu  holding  Advanced 
Registry  Keeorda.  Herd  «•  itrelv  imported,  s  leeted  lr.nn 
!'i. mil’s  in.'sti  mums  families.  Invigorate  youriierd  with 
Island  Blood.  Kedcuil  T>  ated.  OCX  fniLE  FkXM,  S»krn,  N  I. 

Florham  F arm  Guernseys  \Zl 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  rensottalde  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  nnd 
improve  the  herd.  R  N  AllEN  Mgr  .  Mulison.  N.  J. 

SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  —Five  Reg.  cows,  two  now  fresh. 

the  iucrensc  of  mv  herd  fine  Yearling  bull,  9i,tuu. 
Accredited  herd  No.  10036.  JkS.E.  Tin  AISTTNE,  hmdsrhstk,  K.t. 

Wanted-A.  R.  Guernseys 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  WasliingtoiiviUe,  N.Y. 


i  0 


SHEEP 


0»  If  needing  a  good  ram  at  retison- 

f|/a  /  f  M/rci  able  price  or  ewes  for  foundation 
Util  U  / //  stock,  visit  Hilicrest  Farm,  home 

of  the  i.'u-ge-t  i egistered  Rock  in 
State  or  write  J.  C.  Wenrberby,  Trumunaburg,  N.  Y. 


Foil  Ski,)— Registered  Delaine  KEIUMI  KAM8 

S.  M.  ADAMS  -  KauLB  BkllnJh.  Nsw  TottX 


Buy  YourPure-Bred Ram 

Thl'  ty  six  head  of  choice  rams  f  mn  the  best  docks  of 
New  England,  li,  E.  Bf.66,  Algr..  Storra.  lonti. 


CHEAP  F  O  R  C  A  S  II 

Small  Flock  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes,  Lambs 

Ala.  Hunts  Of  dllTei't  ages-  f  ILBMT.F-  Va.f.  C.naivia.N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  K.-<  ms.  Reg.  South  Down  E«es  for  sale. 


ELLIS  T1GEK 


Gladstone,  N.  j. 


Far  Sals  [■ 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE:  S1IKEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  orniK  kina,  forth.. *,  n.y. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  k^Vs.a  1uo,dvs?£k 

for  sale.  EVRI.  I).  BROWN,  I  lion.  NV.  R  No.  ‘i 

Reg.  Shropshires  All  Ages  Sj£3w!!!  leu 

C.  U.  BUWKR  -  Ludlow vf He,  New  York 

Registered  Shropshires 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

SPECIAL  OFFERING.  Ten  1 10 1  Dorset  Year- 
ii  S  Fives,  oed.  A  nice  foundation! Flock. 

ARTHIR  DANKS,  Mgr.  -  Allamuchy  P.  0..  N.  J. 


GOATS 


WANT  TO  BUY  TOGGENBURG  DOES. 

two  to  three  yeftis oltl.  giving  .*u  loust  two  quarts  a  day. 

W.  A.  KAXDKI^  OxforJ,  Coiati. 


High  Quality  MILK  GOA  TS 

Pure  I  otfgenburc  Bucks,  S40;  Grade  Togge*ib>irg  Bucsk, 

$15.  None  lower.  J,  Sharplea,  U.  I>.  5.  Norristown.  Pa. 
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M  S  °r  H  E  AV£*^| 


Stand  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Packace  Mfc.Co. 
S3DWest  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


to  last  many  hours 


BOB  WHITE  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  will  keep  your  cows  free  from 
flies.  It  will  also  knock  dead  every  fly  it  hits.  We  guarantee 
it  to  kill  flies,  not  merely  to  drive  them  away  like  sprays  made  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote. 

Bob  White  is  not  a  poison.  There  is  no  danger  of  tainting 
milk  with  its  use.  We  also  guarantee  Bob  White  not  to  blister 
or  irritate  the  cow  or  to  stain  or  mat  the  hair. 

Uncle  Sam  stands  behind  the  statement  that  flies  can  reduce 
the  output  of  milk  from  40%  to  60%.  See  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1097  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer  is  patented.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  all  you  will  need  to  use  because  it  is  100  %  active. 

What  our  Guarantee  means 
SATISFACTION  to  the  user  or  money  will  be  refunded. 

B°B  White  Chemical  Corporation 

39  Broadway,  New  York  City 

You  can  buy  Bob  White  Sure  Death  Fly  Killer 
from  your  local  dealer  for  $ 1.50  a  gallon. 


SURE  DEATH 
FLY  KILLER 


free  sample 

Bob  White  Udder  Balm 

UPON  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address,  we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  of  Udder  Holm,  another 
guaranteed  I3ob  White  preparation 
— for  congestion^  or  inflammation 
of  the  Udder,  Chapped  Teats  or 
Suppression  of  Milk  Supply.  Avoid 
trouble  by  using  it  on  all  cows  that 
are  coming  fresh. 

_  Please  also  give  name  of  dealer 


from  whom  you  would  like  to  buy 
Bob  White  Udder  Balm,  in  case  the 
sample  pleases  you. 


rame  and  Addret 


s  name.. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Economical 
Sturdy 
Cuts  Clean 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUCATED-  PLAIN-  V  CRIMP 
I  SHINGLES  —  SPOUTING  —  COTTER 


The  CLIMAX 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  Rest  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Ensilage  Cutter 

Can  l>o  operated  at  less  cost.  Low  feed 
run  makes  easier  handling.  Knives 
are  thin  and  straight  and  Quickly  ad¬ 
justed.  Inward  shear  cut. 

Machine  can  be  quickly  set  up.  The 
frame  Is  steel— not  cast  iron— and  with 
moderate  care  this  machine  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  secure  all 
the  fine  features  of  this  ensilage  cutter. 

CLIMAX  CORP. 

48  Swan  Street  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL#. 

^COMPOUND 


838pkg.  gSrcm^Suog^ei^ffiN^^S^riimney 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fo»rth  Are.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


.Green  Mountain 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Bean  Pods 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  dry  bean 
pods  and  straw?  a.  b.  t. 

New  York. 

I  should  consider  that  bean  pods,  clean 
and  dry,  ought  lo  be  Worth  about  half  as 
much  as  ordinary  hay  if  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  roughage  for  dairy  cows.  Bean 
straw  yields  about  7  per  cent  of  crude 
protein.  Unfortunately  this  by-product 
is  not  palatable,  and  hence  cannot  be  used 
extensively  as  a  roughage  for  dairy  cows. 
Instances  have  been  reported  where  this 
product  has  bceu  ground,  mixed  with 
molasses,  and  sold  extensively  as  a  suit¬ 
able  feed  for  dairy  cows.  In  my  opinion 
it  serves  its  best  use  as  a  fertilizer  and 
cannot  be  economically  used  in  rations 
for  dairy  animals. 

Barn  for  Cows  and  Calves 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  ar¬ 
ranging  a  barn  for  cows  and  calves? 

Georgia.  w.  M,  F. 

In  planning  a  barn  for  20  cows  I 
should  provide  at  least  four  box  or  ma¬ 
ternity  stalls.  Under  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  your  territory  I  should  prefer 
that  the  calf  lmru  and  the  maternity 
barn  he  separated  from  the  regular  milk¬ 
ing  barn.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
the  individual  maternity  stall  or  so-called 
colony  house  maternity  stall  is  gaining 
in  popular  favor.  It  can  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  and  cleaned  after  each  mu- 
ternity  ease,  which  is  essential  in  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd. 

If  provision  is  made  to  care  for  10 
calves  you  will  provide  generously  for 
young  stock  during  their  early  stages. 
Generally  speaking,  oue  will  lind  about 
half  his  calves  worth  raising.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  grade  herd  and  prac¬ 
tically  true  in  many  purebred  herds,  be¬ 
cause  usually  there  are  a  number  of 
bull  calves  that  are  not  dropped  by  dams 
whose  record  would  justify  one  in  raising 
the  bulls  for  breeding  purposes.  If  pos¬ 
sible.  1  should  figure  on  keeping  my 
calves  and  yearlings  in  a  separate  barn, 
and  I  believe  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  most  satisfactory. 

Fattening  Hogs 

Will  you  let  me  know  a  suitable  ration 
for  fattening  hogs,  using  ear  corn  and 
tankage?  e.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

A  suitable  ration  for  fattening  hogs 
would  be  hominy,  middlings  and  tankage, 
yet  if  you  have  an  abundance  of  ear  corn 
you  can  get  along  without  the  purchase 
of  hominy.^  The  40  per  cent  grade  of 
tankage  is  invariably  nu  expensive  source 
of  protein,  for  in  many  eases  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  low-grade  products  and  does 
not  contain  as  much  blood  meal  as  one 
finds  in  the  60  per  cent  grade.  So  far 
as  corn  and  hominy  are  concerned,  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  their  feeding 
value  for  fattening  hogs.  The  hominy 
meal  has  more  dry  matter  than  an  equal 
amount  of  Corn  meal,  hut  their  energy 
value  is  substantially  the  same.  A  ration 
consisting  of  73  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy 
rneal,  20  lbs.  middlings  and  10  lbs.  tank¬ 
age  would  give  good  results.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  grind  I  lie  corn  for  the  hogs, 
for  they  can  consume  shelled  corn  or  ear 
corn  economically . 

When  the  pigs  weigh  as  much  as  100 
lbs.  then  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  middlings  or  red  dog  flour  and  fatten 
them  exclusively  on  corn  and  tankage; 
05  lbs.  of  corn  and  5  lbs.  of  tankage 
makes  a  good  combination  for  fattening 
animals  of  this  age.  If  the  pigs  are  on 
forage  crops  allow  2^  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  If 
they  are  in  dry  yards  and  you  propose  to 
fatten  them  quickly,  allow  them  all  the 
feed  that  they  will  clean  up  daily.  About 
450  lbs.  of  feed  will  be  required  for  100 
lbs.  of  gain. 

When  your  present  supply  of  corn  is 
exhausted,  then  you  can  buy  either 
shelled  corn  or  hominy  meal.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  for  you  to  buy  some  ear 
corn  locally  at  a  less  figure  than  the 
shelled  corn  will  cost  you,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  the  best  buy. 

Suitable  Dairy  Ration 

I  can  get  brewer’s  grains,  hominy, 
bran,  gluten  and  stale  bread.  Can  a 
dairy  ration  be  made  from  these  ingre¬ 
dients,  made  into  slop?  n.  rf. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  moistening 
dry  grains  before  feeding  them  to  dairy 
cows.  It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  the 
various  ingredients  so  that  the  mixture 
will  be  palatable,  and  it  is  more  desir¬ 
able  to  have  cows  eat  their  feed  than  to 
drink  it  in  the  form  of  slop.  Assuming 
that  you  prefer  to  provide  a  shovel  mix¬ 
ture.  I  should  combine  the  ingredients 
that  you  have  available  in  the  following 
proportions:  Brewers’  grains.  200  lbs.: 
honjiuy,  300  lbs.;  bran.  150  lbs.;  gluten 
meal,  200  lbs.;  53  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal.  150  lbs. 

I  should  add  1  per  cent  of  salt  to  this 
mixture,  and  then  feed  1  lb.  of  the  com¬ 
bination  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro- 
I  duced  per  cow  per  day.  Stale  bread  has 


about  one-half  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
middlings,  and  it  is  neither  palatable  nor 
especially  desirable  in  rations  intended 
for  dairy  cows. 

Gluten  feed  is  perhaps  the  most 
economical  source  of  protein  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  prevailing  prices.  However, 
it  is  unwise  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
gluten  to  provide  the  protein ;  hence  we 
have  added  some  cottonseed  meal  and  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  brewers’  grains. 
You  failed  to  indicate  the  quality  of  hay 
that  is  available,  and  naturally  we  are 
assuming  that  you  have  either  clover  or 
Alfalfa  bay. 

As  to  whether  any  of  these  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  are  directly  responsible  for 
udder  trouble,  there  iR  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  unwise  to  feed  any  one  of 
these  products  exclusively,  and  rations 
that  carry  large  percentages  of  cottonseed 
meal  are  generally  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor.  It  is  essential  that  the  proteins 
be  kept  in  constant  relationship,  and 
everything  is  to  he  gained  by  obtaining 
this  essential  element  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Unless  you  have  silage,  or 
moistened  beet  pulp,  or  moistened  malt 
sprouts,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  you  can 
obtain  the  maximum  production  of  milk 
from  your  dairy  herd. 

Coughing  Cow 

What  can  he  done  for  a  cow  that  has 
a  bad  cough  and  is  short  of  breath  or 
breathes  very  fast  and  heavy?  She  was 
in  good  condition  until  about  four  weeks 
ago.  s.  E.  M. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  for  cough 
and  loud  breathing  are  often  the  certain 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  affecting  the 
lungs  or  the  glands  of  the  throat.  The 
disease  mentioned  is  incurable  and  con¬ 
tagious.  and  makes  the  milk  of  a  cow 
dangerous  for  use  by  people  or  animals. 
One  cannot  tell  by  physical  examination 
whether  the  disease  is  present  or  not,  for 
the  animal  may  continue  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  some  time  after  the  cough  is 
caused.  Eventually,  however,  emaciation 
results  and  (lie  animal  shows  every  other 
symptom  of  ill-health.  One  tuberculous 
cow  associating  with  other  cows  in  a 
stable  or  pasture  will  be  sure  in  time  to 
infect  them  with  the  disease.  To  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  cow  is  affected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  you  should  at  once  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  The  test  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  an  unaffected  animal  and 
reliably  determines  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  In  hot  weather  it  is  best  to  test 
by  the  Intradermul  (into  the  skin)  and 
ophthalmia  (into  the  eye)  methods.  The 
subcutaneous  test  (under  the  skin)  is 
reliable  in  cool  weather,  but  requires  the 
taking  of  three  temperatures  to  deter¬ 
mine.  the  normal  temperature  before  in¬ 
jecting  the  tuberculin  and  taking  the  tem¬ 
perature  again  every  two  hours  (lie  day 
following  the  injection,  starting  at  five 
or  six  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until 
the  temperature  falls  again  if  it  has  risen, 
denoting  presence  of  the  disease,  or  fails 
to  rise,  indicating  that  the  cow  is  not 
affected.  No  temperatures  need  be  takeu 
when  the  intradermul  test  is  applied.  If 
the  animal  is  uffneted  a  swelling  forms 
and  persists  for  72  or  more  hours  at  the 
root  of  the  tail,  where  the  special  tuber¬ 
culin  is  injected  into  the  skin.  The  oph¬ 
thalmic  test  causes  a  henvv  How  of  muco¬ 
purulent  fluid  from  the  eye  if  the  animal 
is  tuberculous.  Any  two  of  tin*  three 
tests  mentioned  should  simultaneously  he 
applied  to  determine  whether  a  cow  is 
tuberculous  or  not.  Thai  is  the  modern 
method  of  testing,  and  obviates  errors 
sometimes  occurring  when  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  test  was  alone  applied.  Until 
you  can  have  this  done  isolate  the  cow 
ami  do  not  use  her  milk  for  persons  or 
annuals.  If  she  reacts,  she  will  have  to 
be  disposed  of  as  prescribed  by  State  law. 

A.  H.  A. 

Trespassing  Sheep 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  a  large  flock 
of  sheep.  They  are  Continually  getting 
on  my  crops.  Am  I  obliged  to  build  a 
sheep-proof  fence,  nr  can  I  build  an  or¬ 
dinary  good  stock  wire  fence,  and  then 
oblige,  my  neighbor  to  take  care  of  liis 
Sbeep  t  MRS.  J.  u.  B. 

The  fence  law  does  not  prescribe  a  par¬ 
ticular  kiud  of  fence  which  shall  be  used 
as  a  division  fence.  It  does  provide,  how¬ 
ever,  that  barbed  or  other  wire  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  division 
fence,  provided,  however,  that  the  person 
or  corporation  desiring  to  use  such  ma¬ 
terial  shall  first  obtain  from  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  his  w  ritten  con¬ 
sent  that  il  may  he  so  used.  If  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  refuses  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  building  of  such  fence  it  may 
nevertheless  be  built  in  the  following 
manner:  The  feuee  shall  he  of  at  least 
four  strands  of  wire,  with  a  sufficient  bar 
of  wood  at  the  top,  and  the  size  of  such 
top  bars,  and  the  posts  and  the  supports 
of  said  fence,  and  the  distances  apart 
shall  be  such  as  the  fence  viewers  of  the 
town  may  prescribe,  and  with  posts  no 
further  than  14  ft.  apart,  and  such  fence 
shall  be  otherwise  substantially  built  as 
is  a  reasonable  enclosure  for  holding  the 
particular  kiud  or  class  of  cattle  or  ani¬ 
mals  usually  pastured  on  either  side  of 
the  feuee.  N.  t. 
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Review  of  the  New  York  Produce  Market 

i  Stippl i<‘il  b.v  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets*) 

New  York  State  apple  growers  have 
been  shipping  rather  freely,  and  with  sup¬ 
plies  from  New  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
States  the  market,  has  been  pretty  well 
loaded.  Onditiotis.  however,  showed  a 
little  improvement  over  the  previous  week, 
when  the  market  was  practically  demoral¬ 
ized.  Shipments  of  Elberta  pearlies  have 
been  heavy  from  New  Jersey,  and  by  the 
end  of  August  the  heavy  shipping  season 
will  he  over.  Some  ol'  the  packing  houses 
having  already  shut  down.  Peaches  moved 
very  slowly  early  in  the  week,  but  after 
two  or  three  days  of  unfavorable  weather 
for  picking  and  a  decrease  in  supplies  a 
stronger  market  prevailed.  New  York 
growers  have  be-'n  marketing  the  first  of 
I  heir  Elbertns  from  the  western  sections 
of  the  State,  but  with  an  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  nearly  3.000.000  bu.  for  New 
York  State,  much  heavier  shipments  may 
he  expected  soon. 

Muskrnelons  were  generally  firm  on 
Eastern  stock,  as  Delaware  and  Maryland 
are  about  through,  and  supplies  of  Jersey 
Ford  Ilooks  arc  becoming  rather  limited. 
Late  in  the  week,  however,  the  market 
became  easier  on  Western  stock.  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Niagara,  grapes  from  New 
York  State  were  a  little  alow,  but  the 
demand  for  fancy  black  grapes  was  fairly 
active.  Plums  were  generally  dull. 

Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  sup¬ 
plying  practically  till  the  potatoes  now 
being  used  in  the  New  York  market. 
Supplies  bare  been  liberal,  the  demand 
limited,  movement  light  am*  tho^  market 
generally  dull.  In  fact,  many  New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  stopped  digging  for  a  time 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  East¬ 
ern  markets.  I’p  to  August  28  New  Jer¬ 
sey  growers  had  shipped  nearly  9.500 
carloads,  or  about  11,500  carloads  more 
than  to  the  same  date  last  year.  This 
is  within  about  1,000  carloads  of  the  total 
estimated  shipments  from  New  Jersey 
last  season,  and  many  growers  still  re¬ 
port  considerable  quantities  to  be  dug. 
String  beans  sold  well,  if  fancy,  but  beets 
ami  carrots  were  dull,  Lima  beans  were 
dull  and  prices  low  until  the  29tb.  when 
prices  advanced  materially.  Onions  from 
New  York  State  were  plentiful,  the  mar¬ 
ket  developed  a  little  weakness,  and  best 
yellow  onions  declined  about  25c  per  sack- 
late  in  the  week.  New  York  State  let¬ 
tuce  was  also  liberally  offered;  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  dull,  ns  much  of  the 
stock  was  of  inferior  quality.  Peppers 
and  tomatoes  were  slow  and  drnggy.  and 
price*  continue  tn  hp  low. 

EGGS 

There  has  not  been  any  great  change 
in  the  egg  situation  for  the  past  week  or 
two.  The  nearby  white  eggs  were  rather 
scarce,  and  prices  advanced  about  2c  per 
dozen  during  the  week  ending  August  29 
on  finest  qualities,  a  more  rapid  advance 
being  prevented  by  the  more  liberal  use  of 
cold  storage  eggs.  For  the  week  ending 
August  2f!  the  balance  of  cold-storage 
movement  in  New  York  City  was  iu  favor 
of  withdrawals  by  over  28,000  cases.  Very 
few  eggs,  however,  are  coming  out  of 
public  warehouses,  most  of  them  coming 
from  the  dealers’  own  stocks.  The  amount 
of  case  eggs  jp  storage  in  the  four  large 
cities  on  August  2S.  as  reported  by  the 
I’nited  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  was  4.073,889  cases,  compared 
with  3.380.778  cases  on  the  same  date 
a  year  ago. 

POULTRY 

Freight  receipts  of  live  poultry  have 
been  unusually  heavy  for  the  season,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  delay  and 
much  of  the  stock  has  arrived  late  on 
account  of  strike  troubles.  Heavy  fowl 
have  been  in  fairly  good  demand,  but 
White  Leghorns  were  plentiful  and  prices 
declined.  Colored  broilers  sold  well,  but 
lightweights  were  liberally  offered  and  the 
market  weakened.  During  the  past  week 
a  decrease  in  receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
was  noticeable,  probably  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  shipments  of  live  poultry.  Small 
broiling-sized  chickens  were  in  the  bset 
demand,  ns  speculators  were  using  them 
to  put  into  the  fr.  osiers. 

HAY  AMI  STRAW 

The  hay  market  lias  been  weak  under 
heavier  offerings,  and  prices  declined. 
Small  baled  hay  has  accumulated  in 
rather  large  quantities.  Rye  straw,  how¬ 
ever.  is  still  scarce  and  firm.  it.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  11  l'Y-KN OIOOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  25c ;  round  steak,  lb- 
22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  ro  25c;  sausage.  lb„  18c: 


salt 

porl 

t.  lb.,  ISr;  sliced 

ham. 

lb..  30  to 

•  *  *- 
.  M  H- 

;  i")i 

k  Chops,  lb.,  30c; 

pork 

loin. 

lb.. 

27c 

;  six 

weeks  pigs,  each 

$6 ; 

veal 

cut- 

lets, 

.  lb.. 

35c:  veal  loaf,  lb 

..  35c 

;  rabbits. 

live 

.  lb.. 

25c;  dressed,  lb., 

30c. 

1 

ive 

Poultry  —  Fowls, 

lb.. 

27c  ; 

old 

roosters. 

lb..  22c;  broilers. 

32c ; 

gwse 

and 

ducks,  lb.,  34c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Broilers.  35c;  fowls, 
lb.,  34c ;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  34c. 

Eggs,  extra  white  and  brown.  30c;  or¬ 
dinary.  34c;  duck  eggs.  40c;  milk,  qt  .  9c; 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  73c:  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints. 


lb.,  43c;  best  dairy,  43c;  cheese,  cream, 
lb.,  31c;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll, 
5c  ;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. ' 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  f So ;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to 
$2;  clover  honey,  card,  23c;  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  gal.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25;  eurrauts,  qt.,  15c; 
long  blackberries,  qt..  20c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20c ;  red  raspberries,  qt..  30c ;  black 
raspberries.  <jt.,  18c ;  Columbia*,  qt.,  28c ; 
plums,  qt.,  7c;  Elberta  peaches,  bu.. 
$2.25. 

Beets,  bunch,  5c;  beans,  lb.,  8c;  cel¬ 
ery,  12^;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2 1  4c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  per  100,  00c; 
greens,  peck.  15c;  lettuce,  large  beads, 
5c;  onions,  lb.,  8c;  green,  bunch,  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  new,  peek,  30c;  peas,  2  qts.,  17c; 
rhubarb,  lb..  5c:  radishes,  bltncb,  5c; 
sweet  corn.  2%c;  spinach,  peck.  15c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  tic ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  7c; 
tomatoes,  3  lbs.,  15c;  rutabagas,  bunch, 
7e. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  23c;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb.,  24  ro  27c;  fowls,  lit.,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  lb..  30c;  guinea  hens.  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Duck's,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
broilers,  lb..  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c. 

Blitter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  37  to  40c; 
duck  eggs.  45  to  488c;  Italian  cheese.  40 
to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2 ;  orabapples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1; 
huckleberries,  crate.  $0  long  blackberries, 
crate.  $0  to  $6.50;  muskmelnns.  each.  10 
to  30c;  pears,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  peaches, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  plums,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50. 

Beans.  Italian,  bu..  $1.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  50c;  per  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c;  eggplant,  each. 
15  to  25c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  50c;  green 
peppers,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2:  garlic,  lb.,  15c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  50c ;  Boston,  doz..  50 
to  75c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25c; 
dry.  per  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu,. 
$1  to  $1.25;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  romaine.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75e: 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c :  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  per  doz..  50  to  75c ;  string 
beaus,  per  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.73;  wax  beans, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  qt..  3  to 
10c;  per  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  corn,  per  doz.,  10 
to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25; 
pumpkins,  crate.  $1.25 ;  honey,  per  pt., 
30  to  35c- ;  cap.  30c. 

Ilay,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  ro  $22;  No.  2. 
$1(5;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton,  $20; 
straw,  ton.  $15  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  19  to  21c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  1  op;  heavy,  lit  m  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  25  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  12  ro  14c; 
mutton.  10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry —Broilers,  white,  lb..  25c; 
colored,  lb..  25  to  28c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to 
27c;  old  roosters,  lb..  13  to  15c;  guinea 
fowls,  each.  45  to  55c ;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to 
22c:  geese,  lb.,  18  to  2.0c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30 
to  40c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  ISc. 

Eggs,  30  to  35c;  butter,  country,  crock. 
lh„  32  to  35c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  40c;  per 
bu..  30  to  75c;  orabapples,  14-qt.  basket, 
40  to  50c;  peaches,  white,  basket.  25  to 
30c;  yellow,  basket.  30  to  45c;  pears.  14- 
qt.  basket,  50  to  75c;  plums.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  65c;  Lawton  berries,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  elderberries.  14-qt.  basket. 
50  to  75c;  cantaloupes,  doz..  $2.50  to 
$3.50, 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow,  $8;  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
and  white  kidney.  $8;  pea,  $7.50;  yellow 
eye.  $8 ;  medium,  $7.50  ;  imperials,  80. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  9c;  No.  2. 
8c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2. 
Sc:  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  Oc :  borsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3 :  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c 
to  $1:  calf.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2.  13c; 
fleece,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  unwashed,  medium. 
80  to  32c. 

Wheat,  old.  bu.,  $1;  new.  95c;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  70  to  7  Sc ;  oars,  40  to  4114c ; 
rye.  bu.,  SO  to  85c. 

Ilay — Timothy,  new,  ton.  $20  to  $22. 
Straw,  ton.  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  situation  is  easy,  with  not  much 
but  potatoes  strong.  Peaches  tire  becom¬ 
ing  a  drug,  and  apples  will  soon  be.  Eggs 
are  a  little  higher.  Berries  are  going. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — ECUS 

Butter,  firm  ;  creamery.  34  to  40c ; 
dairy.  30  to  36c;  crocks.  28  to  36c;  com¬ 
mon.  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  fiats.  22  to. 23c ;  longhorns.  23  to  24c; 
limburger,  ,25  to  26c;  block  Swiss.  25  to 
30c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery.  35  to  44c ; 
State  and  Western  candled.  28  to  32c.; 
storage,  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c:  fowl.  22  to  32c;  broilers,  33  to  40c; 
chickens.  24  to  34c :  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks.  30  to  32c :  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  quiet;  fowls.  20  to  26e ; 
broilers.  20  to  25c ;  chickens.  37  to  38c; 
old  roosters.  10  to  1 7< - :  ducks.  20  to  25c; 
geese.  18  to  20c. 


APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  big  supply,  easy;  best  red,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  seconds.  25  to  50c.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firm  ;  Jersey.  150-lb.  sack.  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  home-grown,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  sweets, 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $4. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu..  75c 
to  $1.25:  one-third  bushel  basket.  35  to 
75c.  Melons,  unsettled  :  cantaloupes,  Jer¬ 
sey^  crate.  $1.50  to  $2;  California,  crates, 
$3.50  to  $4,  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4; 
watermelons,  each.  30  to  80c. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  steady ;  Bartletts,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  other  varieties,  65c  to  $1.25. 
Plums,  steady;  early  varieties,  bu..  50c 
to  $1;  fancy,  4-qt.  basket.  12  to  15c; 
elderberries,  bu..  $1  to  $1,75;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  steady;  choice,  qt.,  15  to  18c. 

BEAN  S — O  N IO  N  S 

Beans,  steady ;  pea  and  kidney,  cwt., 
$9.50  to  $10;  marrow  and  medium.  $9  to 
$9.50. _  Unions,  quiet;  yellow,  cwt..  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  green  and  wax.  bu..  75c  to 
$1.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  15c :  carrots,  bit..  50  to  75c;  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  2(le;  cabbage.  100  heads, 
$2  to  $2.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  tn  $1  TO; 
celery.  Jiunch,  40  to  75c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
50  to  75c:  corn,  d<>z.  ears.  5  to  10c;  let¬ 
tuce.  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu..  50  to 
7oe;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  20c-; 
peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1  :  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to 
50e :  Summer  squash,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
tomatoes.  25  to  35c;  turnips,  white  and 
yellow.  75  ro  85c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet :  white  comb.  new.  18  to 
20e ;  dark,  12  to  15c. 

FEED 

Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $16 
to  $19;  rye  straw.  $15  to  $17;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $14  ro  $16.  Wheat  bran, 
$18.50;  middlings.  $20;  red  dog.  $33  50  : 
cottonseed  meal.  $38.75 :  oilmeal.  $39 ; 
hominy,  $29.50:  gluten.  $33.75 ;  oat  feed. 
$13.50;  rye  middlings,  $21.  ,r.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

,._Pca.  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9 ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  yellow  eye.  $7.50  to  $8.25. 
Butter 

Creamery,  best,  3744  to  38c;  good  to 
choice,  33  to  35c :  dairy.  27  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  54  to  55c;  gathered, 
choice.  40  to  42c;  common  to  good,  24 
to  33c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Jm..  50c  to  $1,25 ;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt..  25  to  35c ;  peaches,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $2.50:  pears,  bit..  $1  to  $1.25. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-1  h.  bag.  $150  to  $1.60: 
Jersey,  $1,50  to  $1.65;  nearby,  bu..  65 
to  SOc. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  26c:  broilers.  24  to  27c; 
roosters.  15  to  18c. 

dressed  poultry 

Fowls.  28  to  32c;  roosters.  17  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  $5 :  ducklings,  lb.. 
27  to  28c. 

VEGET ARLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce, 
bu..  25  to  35c:  tomatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ; 
string  beans,  bu..  75c  to  $1:  spinach,  box. 
50  to  85c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  $28  to  $29:  No. 
2.  $23  to  $25;  No.  3,  $21  to  $22;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $25,  Straw,  rye,  $29  to 
$31;  oat  and  wheat.  $15  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  31.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  September  Class 
1  fluid  ntilk.  3  per  cent  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.3844  (ft 

.39 

Good  to  choice. .  .  . 

.34  (ft 

.37 

Lower  grades  .... 

.30  f(V 

.32 

City  made  . 

.26  m 

.29 

Dairy,  best  ........ 

.3644  tit’ 

.37 

Common  to  good. . 

.28  (o' 

.33 

Packing  stock . 

.22  (ft 

.26 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk.  new.  fey. 

.2244  (ft 

.22% 

Average  run  . 

.2044  (ft 

.21 

Utica,  N.  Y„  market 

.1944 

EGGS 

The  top  prices  on  white  eggs 

refer  to 

New  Jersey  Association 

candled. 

White,  choice  to  foy. 

.60  (ft 

.61 

Medium  to  good--. 

.53  (ft 

.57 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by.  b’st 

.43  (ft 

.45 

Medium  to  good.. 

.33  (ft 

.38 

Gathered,  best  . 

.36  (ft 

.38 

Medium  to  good.. 

.25  (ft 

.29 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.50  (ft 

.53 

Common  to  good. 

.35 

( a ) 

.15 

ClticKens.  choice,  lb 

.35  ~ 

(ft 

.38 

Fair  to  good.... 

.30 

m 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.20 

eft 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(w 

.19 

Ducks  . 

.20 

(ft 

.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 25 

(ft 

.29 

Broilers  . 

.26 

(<v 

.28 

Roosters  . 

.15 

(ft 

.16 

Turkeys . 

.30 

(ft 

.35 

Ducks  . 

(ft 

(ft 

•>7 

Geese  . 

.20 

v>2 

LIVE 

Steers  . 

STOCK 

7.00 

(ft. 

10.35 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00 

(ft 

5.75 

Cows  . 

.  1.25 

(ft 

5.60 

Calves,  p’me  v’l.  cwt 

.  12.00 

(ft 

15  00 

Culls  . 

.  5.00 

(ft). 

S.00 

Hogs  . 

.  11.00 

(ft 

11.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs.... 

.  3.00 

(ft 

6  00 

Lambs  . 

.  11.50 

15.00 

BEANS 


Very  little  business  doin 

g. 

Prices 

lower. 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  . . 

8.75 

(ft 

9.00 

Pea  . 

8.75 

(ft 

9.00 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

(ft 

8.25 

White  kidney . 

9.25 

(ft 

9.50 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.50 

(ft 

8.00 

Black  turtle  soup... 

8.25 

(ft 

9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  ou . 

.75 

(ft' 

2.00 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

(ft 

5.00 

Pears,  Clapp,  bbl... 

3.50 

(ft 

6  50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

4.00 

(ft 

6  25 

Musk  melons,  bu.... 

1.00 

(ft 

4  00 

Watermelons,  car... 

75.00 

(71225.00 

Peaches.  J'sev.  crate 

1.25 

(ft 

3.25 

Jersey.  16-qt.  bkt. 

.50 

(ft. 

.85 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.07 

(ft> 

.33 

Blackberries,  qt.... 

.20 

(ft 

.23 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.10 

(ft 

.12 

Plums,  4-qt.  bkt .... 

.20 

(ft 

.35 

Grapes.  6-till  crate.. 

1.15 

(ft 

1.25 

Figs.  Virginia,  qt.. 

.12 

(ft 

.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.65 

(ft 

.75 

Carrots,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

1.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

3.00 

(7?) 

4.00 

Corn,  bbl . 

1.50 

(ft 

2.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.35 

(ft 

1.75 

Onions,  bit . 

1.00 

(ft 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

.25 

(ft 

.50 

Radishes.  100  b’ches. 

1.50 

(ft 

2  00 

Spinach,  bit . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.59 

Squash,  bu . 

.ID 

(ft 

1  25 

String  beans,  bu.... 

1.00 

(ft 

2  50 

Tomatoes.  6-fill  crate 

.50 

(ft 

1.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

(ft 

1 .75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

(ft 

2.00 

Lima  beans,  bn.... 

.  1  D 

(ft 

2.25 

Peas,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft 

5.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1.10 

(ft 

1.85 

Long  Island.  165  lbs. 

2  35 

(ft 

2  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . 

2.25 

(ft 

3.00 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at 

New  York 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red  •  • . 

.  .81.15 

No.  1.  Northern.. 

..  1.21 

No.  2  Durum .... 

.  .  1.18 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow. 

.  .  .SO 

Oats,  No.  2.  white.. 

. .  .44 

Rve  . 

. .  .81 

Barle :  . 

.  .  .73 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay  very  weak  and  lower. 

llav.  No.  1.  Timothy 

25.00 

(ft 

26.00 

No.  2  . 

23.00 

(ft 

24.00 

No.  3  . 

20.00 

(ft 

21.00 

Shipping  . 

18.00 

(ft 

19.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

18.00 

(ft 

24.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

24.00 

(ft 

25.00 

Oat  . 

14.00 

(ft 

15.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk— 


Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt. 

.15 

tirade  B.  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt.  . 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

*28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  44  pt. 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

.46 

(ft 

.48 

(.  'lieese  . 

.30 

(ft 

.34 

Eggs— Best,  doz . 

.65 

(71) 

.70 

Gathered . 

.40 

(ft 

.45 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40 

(ft 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

(ft 

.48 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.0244 

(ft 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

(ft 

.10 

Lettuce,  head . 

.10 

(ft 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

(ft 

.10 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

(ft 

.60 

Plums.  8-lb.  basket.  .  .  . 

.60 

@ 

.•o 

Fraudulent 

Money 

A  few  days  ago  thei 

•e  was 

'xohan 

ged 

in  our  Village  a  $10  bill,  which  later 
proved  to  be  a  $2  bill.  Whoever  did  the 
job  used  thin  tissue  papers,  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  10  printed.  These  were  cut  and 
nicely  pasted  over  the  figure  two,  and  un- 
1  -<s  -me  was  looking  for  anything  one 
would  never  detect  the  fraud.  The  paper 
used  was  so  thin  that  although  a  piece 
was  pasted  on  both  sides,  only  a  little 
discrepancy  could  be  detected.  f.  e.  n. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Concrete  Wall  for  Garage 

IIow  much  cement  would  I  need  to 
build  a  wall  (extension  to  my  garage  on 
a  side  hill)  0  ft.  high  on  three  sides.  0  in. 
thick,  proportion  one  to  six  gravel  bank 
run.  and  fill  in  with  small  stones  to  save 
concrete  and  Stiffen  wallV  Wall  is  8  ft. 
long  two  sides.  12  ft.  long  on  end. 

Cold  Water.  N.  Y.  j.  a.  t. 

It  would  not  he  advisable  to  use  stones 
as  you  suggest  in  so  thin  a  section.  In 
fact.  I  would  suggest  that  the  wall  be 
made  at  least  8  in.  thick  anyway,  instead 
of  ti  in.,  as  yon  have  suggested.  It 
should  also  extend  into  the  ground  to  a 
point  below  frost  to  prevent  heaving,  and 
should  have  a  footing  at  the  bottom  to 
give  a  good  hearing  surface  on  the  soil. 
With  a  light  building,  as  this  garage  pre¬ 
sumably  is,  and  average  soils,  this  foot¬ 
ing  need  not  be  more  than  8  in.  to  10  in. 
in  thickness  and  1*1  in.  to  IS  in.  wide. 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  gravel  that 
you  mention  is  too  lean  to  make  a  strong 
wall.  Neither  should  the  gravel  he  used  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  hank,  for  almost  in¬ 
variably  it  contains  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand.  Select  good,  clean  gravel, 
free  from  loam,  and  run  it  over  a  \4-in. 
mesh  screen.  The  portion  that  passes 
the  screen  can  then  be  used  as  sand,  and 
the  portion  retained  by  the  screen  can 
bo  considered  ns  gravel  or  stone  in  pro¬ 
portioning'  the  concrete,  rejecting  all 
stones  larger  than  1  !4  in.  in  work  of  as 
thin  a  section  ns  this  wall. 

Combine  your  materials  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  sack  cement.  2%  cu.  ft.  of 
sand,  obtained  by  screening,  and  ranging 
from  V,  in.  down  in  size  of  particles,  and 
1  cu.  ft.  of  gravel,  ranging  from  1  (4  in. 
down  t<>  *,4  Mi*  thoroughly  dry  be¬ 

fore  adding  water,  and  wet  to  u  mushy 
consistency  before  placing  in  the  forms. 

Mixed  in  this  proportion  and  using  an 
S  in.  wall  (>  ft.  high  and  2(1  ft.  long,  about 
22  sacks  of  cement.  55  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and 
88  cu.  ft.  of  stone  would  he  required.  If 
the  wall  is  extended  below  ground  and  a 
footing  added,  extra  materials  will  lie  re¬ 
quired  in  the  same  proportion.  Using  a 
1:2^  :4  mixture,  materials  will  lie  re¬ 
quired  in  about  the  following  quantities 
for  each  cubic  foot  of  finished  concrete  : 


Yankee 

^50 


SPEED- 

MILEAGE 

PEP! 


SOCONY  Gasoline  is  crammed  full  of 
them  —  every  drop  of  it,  everywhere 
you  buy  it,  every  day  of  the  year. 

Dependable  power  and  mileage  is  what 
experienced  motorists  prefer.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Socony  is  today 
the  outstanding  choice  of  gasoline  users 
throughout  New  York  and  New  England. 
Another  reason  is  that  its  uniform  good¬ 
ness  insures  consistently  best  results . 


HE  world’s  most 
lar  watch — 


JL  P°pu 
more  than  fifty  millions 
sold.  Sturdy,  reasonable, 
reliable,  good-looking,  it 
carries  a  sound  guar¬ 
antee. 

The  Yankee  Radiolite  is 
the  same  watch  equipped 
for  telling  time  in  the 
dark.  $2.50. 

The  Ingersoll  Waterbury 
is  the  stylish  12-size. 
Four  jewels,  $4.00. 
With  Radiolite  figures 
and  hands.  $5.00. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 


Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  Inc 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


Cement 
Sand. . . 
Stone  . 


By  determining  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  finished  structure  and  multi¬ 
plying  by  the  quantities  of  the  various 
materials  required  for  each  cubic  foot, 
the  total  quantities  of  each  may  he  found. 


Other  Ingersolls  up  to  *9^ 


FORDSON 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 


Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring— dirty  plugs— 

a— delays.  Install 

our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  adds  pow¬ 
er,  saves  gas  and 
ton  all  ignition 
srriptive  booklet 
K  TRIAL  OFFER. 

American  Bosch  MaJ. Corp.  Bo*  3112  Sprin^firld.Mas* 


mnn 


The  Original  Blaaatl 

Set  this  Harrow  at  State  fair,  Syracuse.  Sejit.  n-tiilh 

Mint'd  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO..  Ltd..  Elora.  Ont..  Can. 


A.  ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone Copper,  /  § 

Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight.  /  I 

These  are  the  most  satisfactory  runt-reniirtinff  iral  vanized  A  /  ^isl  .  /  .3 

sheets  manufactured  forRoofing,  Siding.  Tanlw,  Silos,  *  -  - '-  --  ,  A;  ^ ■"  ,  ‘  - 'V-  — acz 

Finnic-.  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  i-is^'d.  Sold  by  weight 
by  leading;  metal  merchants.  For  flno  residences  and  public  bui  Id i tut-  use  hKYsTOXK  Copper  Steel  Hoofin'- 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sfcr  BfSf 

&  Tillage 

Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


rveSTERS 


Tractor  for  Sawmill  Power 

We  have  two  International  8-16  trac¬ 
tors.  Can  you  tell  ns  how  to  belt  them 
both  to  a  sawmill?  They  arc  both  throt¬ 
tle-governed.  and  both  have  same  engine 
speed.  Could  we  use  them  direct  on  a 
countershaft?  One  tractor  will  run  the 
mill  and  saw  about  .”,00  ft.  per  hour,  but  i 
we  wish  to  saw  faster.  N. 

Marshal  I  ton,  Del. 

It  is  possible  to  belt  your  machines  as 
you  suggest,  both  to  a  countershaft,  and 
drive  the  sew  from  the  countershaft. 
Care  should  he  taken  to  adjust  the  en¬ 
gines  to  the  same  speed  and  to  use  pul¬ 
leys  of  the*  proper  size  on  the  counter¬ 
shaft  to  give  the  saw  its  specified  speed 
As  stated,  this  is  possibl  \  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  nu  ideal  arrangement,  and  you  will 
probably  find  it  rather  tin  expensive  out¬ 
fit  to  operate,  and  if  more  power  is  needed 
to  operate  the  sawmill  t"  capacity,  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  a  heavier 
power.  Keeping  the  sawmill  and  engine 
both  in  th^,  best  of  condition  will  help 
considerably  in  increasing  the  output. 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y« 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON  S  PHOSPHATE  mills 

|»Frorn  1  *o40  It,  I’.  Also  Bone 
iBffijgyrSrls ImBi  Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
I  iMp]  for  the  poullrymen;  grit  and 
^riell  mills JTarm  feed  mills, 

cake  mills.  Send  forour  catalog. 

tP  Wilton  Bros..  Box  15  Easton. Pa. 


Let  Me  Send  You  Latest  Factory  Quotations 


You  can  have  a  Stationary 
Gasoline  Engine  or  Kerosene 
L  Engine-2, 3, 4,6,8,12,16,22 

or30H-P.:  Portable  Engine  Oot- 
fits,  2  to  16  H-P.;  Portable  Saws 
forBawingcordwood,4tol2H-P. 
I  Log  and  Tree  Saws;  Stationary 
Engine  Buzz  Saw  Outfits*  or 
M  Portable  Engine  Stump  Borers. 
W  WITTE  quality— WITTE  prices 
y  save  you  money.  Tell  uswbat  you 
want  and  I'll  make  the  price  right. 
||F  -ED.  H.  WITTE.  President 

1893  Oakland  Ave..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1893  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you 
a  WITTE  Engine  or  Outfi 
you  come  direct  to  the 

man  who  makes  it.  You  get 
your  rig  all  complete,  ready  to 
Install  and  start  using.  You 
pay  only  the  factory  price, 
plus  my  one  small  profit,  or  ] 
If  shipped  from  Pittsburgh, 

I  add  carload  freight,  saving 
you  the  dilference.  I  eell  on 
LUetlmr.  Guarantee  against  defect 
and  make  IMMEDIATE  Shipnn 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HEN  MEN  CACKLE 
A  1,400-Leghorn  Plant 

Prof.  Massey  asks  the  question,  “Is 
there  any  money  in  the  poultry  business 
where  all  feed  is  purchased  ?”  We  would 
like  to  answer  the  query  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  present  a  few  figures  in  sup¬ 
port.  We  are  operating  a  plant  carrying 
around  1.100  Leghorn  hens.  Last  year, 
front  January  21  to  January  1,  1922,  we 
cleared  an  average  profit  of  $2.22  per 
bird,  making  a  total  of  $3,100  for  the 
flock.  All  feed  was  purchased.  Man¬ 
gels,  cabbages  and  some  straw  for  litter 
were  the  only  things  used  from  the  farm. 
The  figures  do  not  include  labor,  taxes, 
depreciation,  etc.,  but  as  some  mangels, 
hay,  butter,  etc.,  were  sold,  this  would 
help  pay  other  expenses.  We  sold  a  total 
value  of  $3,300  of  eggs  during  the  year, 
also  about,  400  old  hens,  and  also  bought 
around  800  pullets  to  add  to  the  Hock, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  made 
a  very  substantial  profit. 

•T.  L.  TIAYN'ES  &  SON. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Prices  now  lower 
than  ever  before 


Figures  from  a  Massachusetts  Man 

Reading  over  the  “Notes  from  a  Mary¬ 
land  Garden,”  by  W.  F.  Massey,  I 
thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Massey  would 
be  interested  in  looking  over  a  state¬ 
ment  of  our  last  year's  doings  with  poul¬ 
try.  Of  course  this  is  not  our  whole  in¬ 
come,  but  he  can  see  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  a  small  family  to  live 
upon  the  returns.  Will  let  the  following 
Speak  for  itself: 

January  1,  1921,  our  inventory  was  as 
follows : 

Stock.  Value 

54  old  hens  .  $10S.00 

100  yearlings  .  300.00 

■SO  pullets  .  320.00 

S  cocks  .  24.00 

1 1  cockerels  .  55.00 

Houses,  fixtures,  etc .  529.20 


IT  is  easier  than  ever  before  to  buy  this 
Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
Outfit: 

First,  because  we  have  reduced  the 
price  21%  within  the  last  year,  to  the 
lowest  point  in  our  history. 

Second,  because  your  buying  power  is 
higher.  The  things  you  raise  are  worth 
more  this  year  than  last  year.  So  it  is 
easier  now  to  get  a  Western  Electric  Out¬ 
fit.  And  remember  this:  the  hard  work  it 
does  makes  it  an  actual  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  buy,  third,  because  you 
can  spread  your  payments  out. 

Twelve  Months  to  Pay 

For  a  reasonable  first  payment  you  can 
install  a  Western  Electric  Outfit  and  start 
it  working  for  you  right  away. 

That  means  you  get  abundant  light — 
and  safe  light — in  your  house  and  bam. 
And  you  get  a  helper  for  some  of  your 
hardest  chores,  on  the  job  night  and  day, 
rain  or  shine — working  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  man-power. 

The  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
Outfit  has  a  long-life  battery  and  a  capable 
engine  with  a  pulley.  The  power  it 
furnishes  makes  it  a  time-saver,  a  labor- 
saver  and  a  money-saver  that  quickly 
pays  for  itself. 


1921— No.  eggs  laid.  27,153. 

Eggs  sold,  1,907  8/12  doz . 

Eggs  for  homo  use,  123  8/12  doz, 
Eggs  incubated,  256  5/12  doz.. 

1  ‘o  til  try  sold . 

Poultry  home  used . 

Increased  value  of  stock . 


Loss  by  death.  317. 

Contra  Expenses 

Paper  and  twine . 

Mica  . 

Electricity  . 

lv.  oil  . 

Goal  for  brooder . 

Postage  . 

Electric  light  cord . 

Leg  bands  . . . 

Eggs  for  incubator . 

Egg  boxes  . 

Wicks  . 

Feme  wire  . 

Roofing  paper  . 

Pails  . . 

Stove  pipe  . 

Insurance  . 

Ex.  on  broilers . 

Boxes  for  same  . . . 

Disinfectant  . 

<  'lam  shells  . . . . . 

Elec,  fixtures  . . 

Interest,  6  per  cent. . . . 
Grain  bills  . 


Some  of  the  many 
ways  IVestern 
Electric  Power  and 
Light  can  help  you. 


$1,273.97 

In  1921  we  hatched  2.094  chicks  from 
3.087  eggs.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  sold 
ro  a  restaurant  at  2  cents  below  the  top 
wholesale  quotations  the  day  of  delivery, 
and  were  paid  for  when  delivered,  which 
is  no  small  item.  The  eggs  we  used  were 
mostly  the  small  ones,  and  were  charged 
up  accordingly.  A  good  deal  of  the  poul¬ 
try  was  dressed  and  sold  at  retail  prices. 
Pullets  were  sold  according  to  age  and 
size,  reaching  $4  for  well  matured  pul¬ 
lets  in  October  or  November.  Fully  oue- 
hnlf  of  chicks  hatched  were  sold  as  baby 
chicks  at.  $25  per  100. 

Mr.  Massey  must  be  a  smart  old  gen¬ 
tleman  at  S3.  12  years  older  than  I  am. 
I  wouldn't  advise  him  to  start  a  poultry 
plant,  however,  for  we  have  been  at  it 
for  25  or  more  years  and  don’t  begin  to 
know  it  all  vet.  'W,  T.  WALLIS. 


Dealers:  Some  good  territory  still 
open  for  live -wire  representatives. 


Mail 
y '  this 

'  coupon 

You  will  want 
s'  to  hear  more  about 
/  this  powerful  electric 
S  outfit  at  low  cost. 

/  Write  for  Booklet  R.  N.  3, 
S  to  Western  Electric  Co., 

✓  Power  and  Light  Department, 

401  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 


Western  Electric 

Power  Light 


/  Name 


Farmers  of  New  England,  NewYork  and  New  Jersey 

Apply  for  Loans  Now 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


IF  YOU  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October,  1922 
— the  sooner  the  better.  This  will  permit  the  Bank  to  examine 
the  property  this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow 
on  the  ground. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest  rate 
— 5 Funds  are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved 
forms  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that 
business. 

nquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

the  federal  land  bank  of  Springfield,  mass. 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
fBLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

i GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

l  GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE  ) 

WRITS  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  lVDU<TlfY  Dil’ARtJU.Nt  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Long-- term,  tow-rate, 
cuMy -  payment  Lomus 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOM  E  LITE 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


Used  with  and  without 
batteries 

Made  in  12-32-1 10  volts 
Weight  100  lbs. 

No  foundation  needed 

COMPACT  —  1 1 3  feet  of 
cubic  space  enough 
ECONOMICAL  — 1  gallon 
of  fuel  enough  for 
2,000  watt  hours 


The  Henyard 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  0,  1022 


Roup 

Cau  yon  tell  me  wlint  ails  my  chick¬ 
ens?  I  have  about  80  Rhode  Island 
Reds  that  were  hatched  about  March 
30.  They  started  off  well,  but  for  about, 
a  month  now  have  not  been  growing. 
About  a  dozen  have  died,  and  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  them  seem  to  lie  affect-al. 
They  have  a  slimy  discharge  from  nos¬ 
trils:  some  have  swollen  nostrils,  seem 
to  have  difficulty  in  breathing,  especially 
when  eating  mash.  They  sneeze  some  at 
night.  Feather  look  rough,  lose  pearly 
all  of  their  flesh,  appetite  fair,  hgs  turn 
white  in  color,  and  they  become  weak, 
but  live  for  several  days  in  that  condition. 
They  roost  in  a  dry  house,  8x10  ft.,  partly 
on  perches  and  partly  on  floor:  have  free 
range  around  the  farm,  get  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  morning  and  evening,  aud 
mash  at  noon.  I  have  sold  most  of  the 
cockerels,  and  would  like  to  keep  these 
pullets,  if  possible.  I  have  been  using 
permanganate  of  potash  in  their  drinking 
water.  Is  that  beneficial?  a  .  it. 

New  Jersey. 

Von  give  a  pretty  good  description  of 
roup,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
why  this  disease  should  have  broken  out 
in  a  flock  of  previously  healthy  chickens 
on  free  farm  range  aud  presumably  not 
exposed  to  other  birds  suffering  from  that 
trouble,  If  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
quarters  occupied  by  these  chickens  had 
previously  been  the  borne  of  sick  birds  or 
that  the  contagion  has  been  carried  to 
them  in  some  way  from  other  flocks. 
Chronic  roup  “carriers"  sometimes  exist 
in  flocks  that  are  supposed  to  be  healthy, 
these  being  made  up  of  only  partially 
cured  birds. 

All  sick  chickens  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock  and1  quarters  and 
utensils  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  Roiling  water  for  the  uten¬ 
sils  and  the  scrub  broom  and  whitewash 
for  poultry  quarters.  Old  litter  to  be 
burned.  individual  treatment  for  sick 
birds  is  tedious  and  unsatisfactory, 
though  cures  may  be  effected.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  frequent  cleansing  of  the  nasal 
passages  and  eyes  with  some  mild  anti¬ 
septic  solution,  like  boric  acid  and  soft, 
water,  one  ounce  to  the  quart.  Perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  in  as  strong  solution  as 
the  chicks  will  drink  may  also  be  used. 
“Cures”  are  likely  to  be  incomplete,  and 
the  birds  once  affected  forever  unprofit¬ 
able.  If  one  is  satisfied  that  true  ronp  is 
present,  the  ax  for  all  sick  birds  is  a 
radical,  but  about  the  only  safe,  method 
of  treatment.  M.  B.  D. 

Leg  Weakness 

I  have  about  -40  Jersey  Black  Giant 
chicks,  part  of  them  hatched  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  part  later.  These  will 
weigh  about  4  lbs.  (that  is,  the  cockerels), 
and  seemed  to  be  growing  wonderfully 
until  lately,  when  some  of  them  began  to 
get  sick.  There  are  three  now'  which  are 
sick,  and  sevpral  others  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  exactly  well.  One  of  these  sick 
ones  can  still  walk,  eat.  etc.,  but  its  legs 
seem  to  bend  either  way  when  it  walks, 
and  sometimes  it  falls  down.  Another 
cannot  stand  on  his  legs,  but  has  one  leg 
stretched  out  in  front,  and  one  in  back. 
The  one  leg  can  be  moved  without  auy 
discomfort  to  the  chicken,  but  as  soon  as 
the  other  is  touched  he  begins  to  flop  his 
wings.  If  I  pick  him  up  and  stand  him 
on  his  feet,  or  rather  hold  him,  as  he 
cannot  stand,  he  will  stretch  his  neck 
toward  the  floor.  The  other  cannot  stund, 
but  lies  on  her  side  with  her  bill  between 
the  points  of  her  wings,  8be  cannot  turn 
her  head  back  agaiu,  and  it  hurts  her  if 
I  turn  it.  Their  combs  and  faces  are 
very  pale.  One  of  these  was  the  largest, 
chickeu  in  the  flock.  v.  it.  n. 

Growing  pullets  and  cockerels  some¬ 
times  become  affected  with  a  “leg  weak¬ 
ness"  that,  if  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
They  suddenly  become  unable  to  use  their 
legs  and  flop  about  when  disturbed  by 
mean*  of  their  wings.  This  condition 
may  last  for  a  few  days,  and  the  bird 
then  recovers,  or  it  may  persist  until  the 
death  of  the  fowl.  Chicks  are  also  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  affected  by  a  disease  similar 
to  rheumatism  in  human  beings.  In  this 
case  there  would  be  some  swelling  of  the 
joints,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  I 
should  remove  the  affected  chicks  from  the 
flock  and  place  them  iu  a  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  place  by  themselves.  Give  each  one 
a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil,  re* 
memberlng  that  wlmt  goes  down  the  out¬ 
side  of  (lie  neck  does  no  good.  Then  feed 
lightly  upon  soft  food  and  skim-milk, 
omitting  any _  meat  from  the  ration,  if 
that  has  previously  been  fed.  If  they  do 
not  recover  under  such  care.  I  know  of 
nothing  further  that  can  be  done. 

M.  B.  D. 

Suspected  Coccidiosis 

Chicks  hatched  April  25  were  doing 
well,  almost  fully  grown,  when  about 
three  weeks  ago  they  commenced  dying. 

I  have  tried  many  different  things — worm 
powders,  castor  oil,  salts  and  several 
other  remedies,  but  they  die,  four  and 
five  a  day.  They  cannot  seem  to  stand 
on  their  legs;  act  as  if  their  joints  were 
stiff;  some  of  them  go  around  with  their 
eyes  closed,  others’  wings  droop  to  the 
ground.  One  examined  was  infested  with 
white  pin  worms  about  3  in.  long,  pointed 


at  both  ends,  but  we  have  not  found 
worms  in  others.  What  would  cause 
some  to  get  blind  and  others  to  lose  all 
use  of  their  legs?  They  run  wherever 
they  like,  as  I  do  not  keep  them  fenced 
in.  We  have  fed  all  along  the  Cornell 
mixture  as  dry  feed  and  cracked  corn. 

New  York.  MRS.  K.  s. 

Open  one  of  the  chicks  dead  of  the 
trouble  which  you  describe  and  note  the* 
condition  of  the  intestines  and  liver.  You 
will  find  two  blind  pouches  or  elongated 
pockets  extending  from  the  intestine;  see 
if  these  are  thickened  and  distended  by 
a  pasty,  yellowish  mass.  Note  also  if  the 
liver  shows  whitish  or  yellowish  spots 
aud  the  lungs  contain  hard  nodules.  If 
you  find  these  conditions  present  your 
chicks  probably  have  eoeeiuiosis.  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  I  \  parasitic*  organisms  of 
microscopical  size  that  are  picked  up  with 
food  and  drink  ami  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  droppings  of  affected  fowls, 
birds  aud  other  small  animals.  The 
remedy  recommended  for  this  disease  is 
catechu,  one-third  of  a  teaspoon  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking  water,  but  in  advanced 
cases  ibis  could  not,  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cure.  As  a  preventive,  give 
early ;  it.  might  be  efficient  in  protecting 
the  flock.  M.  B.  T). 

Ration  for  Molting  Hens;  Early  Molt 

•Will  you  give  a  ration  for  molting 
hens?  Will  the  molters  of  July  ami 
August  make  good  Winter  layers? 

New  Yrork.  MRS,  o.  F.  u. 

Molting  hens  should  be  fed  the  same 
ration  given  the  layers,  their  require¬ 
ments  in  the  production  of  new  plumage 
being  as  great  as  though  they  were  lay¬ 
ing.  A  popular  dry  mash,  known  as  the 
Cornell  mash,  consists  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  eornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef  scrap. 
Sonic  prefer  the  addition  of  another  part 
of  gluten  feed,  and  others,  having  all  the 
skim-milk  that  the  fowls  will  consume, 
omit  the  meat  scrap.  In  addition  to  this 
mixed  grains  are  also  fed. 

Early  molters  are  not  the  good  layers 
of  the  flock.  They  are  first  to  quit  aud 
the  last  to  begin,  taking  a  longer  rest 
than  those  that  do  not  molt  until  October 
or  November,  and  laying  fewer  eggs  be¬ 
fore  their  molting  period.  Iu  Culling  a 
flock  the  birds  that,  are  molting  in  July 
and  August,  as  their  natural  habit,  not 
from  some  radical  change  in  feeding  or 
care,  arc  discarded  and  those  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  lay  until  late  in  the  Fall  arc 
kept  for  Winter  layers  and  breeders. 
Winter  laying,  however,  is  rather  the 
function  of  the  pullets  of  the  flock. 

M.  R.  D. 

New  Corn  for  Pullets 

Would  it  do  to  feed  new*  corn  to  pul¬ 
lets  that  have  just  started  to  lay?  Corn 
was  just  glazed.  They  have  other  feed 
of  dry  mash  and  wheat.  f.  c. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  feeding  new* 
corn  to  pullets  or  older  fowls,  though 
there  is  considerable  objection  to  having 
pullets  laying  in  August.  Pullets  brought 
to  laying  maturity  in  that  month  are 
very  apt  to  lay  a  few*  eggs  and  then  molt, 
with  no  further  production  through  the 
Winter.  This  undesirable  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  may  then  be  ascribed  to  feeding  new 
corn,  when  it  is  really  a  result  of  too 
early  hatching  and  premature  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pullets.  m.b.  b. 

Wantid-Comb  Back  Chair* 

Address  JOHN  KICK,  484  Oley  at..  Heading,  K>. 

m„  i  J  I*  C  A  It  LOAD  I.OTS.  Sl«la 

WantflII  ulCfif  AppiBS  price  i>er  hundred  wtlght, 
FRED  MEWICH,  ?41  S.  Regent  it..  Pail  Chester.  M.T.  Tel.  467 

Cider  ApplesWantad  or  carload  lots. 

H.  t CHEAT  I  ACLSON,  U.,l.  »<«..  Paahikill.  N.T.  Phiae  HIES 

Cider  Apple*  Wanted 

Ill  Ilf  ..I  V.._  for  (Ala,  direct  frnramHipifue- 

All  wool  Miming  iarn  turer.Rt  5U>o,  •!.«&  nod $1  «« 

n.  pound.  Postage  paid  on  Ova  dollar  order*.  Write  for 
simples.  II.  A.  KART1.KTT  -  Harmony,  Maine 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1115. 

FOR  SAUK — Fruit  awl  truck  farm;  08  acres: 

excellent,  anil*,  unsurpa>4lod  climate;  pure  void 
water  from  driven  well;  5-room  bungalow,  20x10; 
five  new  poultry  buildings,  latest  New  Jersey 
State  Experimental  Station  design,  cement  floors, 
woodwork  creoSoted,  capacity  0(10  layers;  com¬ 
bination  building,  32x3*.*.  (wo  stories,  containing 
incubation  collar  for  10,000-egg  Incubator,  food 
room,  automobile  workshop  with  Jig-foot  £  I  a  -  - 
front  and  work  bench,  anio  repair  pit,  double 

driveway,  etc. ;  . . .  (lour,  w'tfli  eight  pairs 

double  windows,  would  make  lovely  apart  merits 
as  help's  quarters;  everbearing  strawberries, 
blaekberrlea  and  overbearing  (St.  Regis)  rasp¬ 
berries,  grapes,  etc.',  loented  between  Heading 
and  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Wildwood 
.TuuotSon  depot:  frequent  train*,  ami  qiiurtcr 
mile  from  Wildwood's  now  18-lloJt?  golf  course 
aud  Sluto  cement  ocean  boulevard,  routes  14 
and  1.* ;  two  miles  to  eoiinly  seat;  best  Summer 
markets  for  poultry,  eggs,  fruit  nnd  truck  at 
six  seashore  reports;  city  Of  Wildwood,  Wild¬ 
wood  Crest,  North  Wildwood.  Pape  May  Pity, 
Slone  Harbor  mill  Avalon  all  within  four  to  nine 
iiiIIcn:  big  money  eim  lie  made  Liy  lulling  lip  in 
lota  or  small  poultry  farms:  will  tyll  with  or 
without  poultry,  automobile,  tools,  equipment 
and  crops  on  easy  payments:  owtiers  retiring; 
Immediate  possession.  JOHN  N.  and  M.  L. 
REEVE.  owners.  Route  No.  1,  Box  145,  Cape 
May  CoUlT  House,  N'.  J. 


r"THE  IDEAL  PLANT 

t 'wmtneA  **■  for  home,  farm,  store, 

church,  school,  camp, 
boat  or  wherever  elec¬ 
tricity  is  wanted. 

Easily  supplies  current  for  twenty  20-watt  lamps  con¬ 
tinuously.  Generates  sufficient  power  to  operate  up  to 
%  horsepower  motor  while  engine  is  running. 

12  volt  plant  without  battery  -  Price  $174 

12  “  “  with  standard  battery  “  225 

32  “  “  without  battery  -  “  178 

32  “  “  with  standard  battery  “  245 

Attractive  proposition  to  live  dealers  Liberal  terms 
Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  Walter  H.Moreton  Corp. 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Avc.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


MILLING  BUSIN  JOSS — Sacrificed  to  close  es¬ 
tate;  $8,000;  well  established;  iu  line  grain 
and  dairying  community ;  couvenienl  two  rail¬ 
roads;  everything;  electricity  available;  85-burse 
waterpower  mill;  nice  residence;  nine  outbuild¬ 
ings,  quite  new;  21'.  acres.  Estate  G.  (!.  MAC- 
I’HERSO.V,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  within  two  miles  Cath¬ 
olic  church,  resident  pastor;  within  200  miles 
New  York;  running  water,  stock,  crops,  equip¬ 
ment:  price  about  $2,500;  will  rent,  pay  cash. 
RICHARD,  12  West  104th  Street,  New  York. 

HAVING  DEC  ID  El)  to  discontinue  farming,  t 
am  offering  tn\  ltSO-acre  farm  for  sale,  located 
in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.;  this  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  grain  anil  ha.v  farms  in  this  county, 
and  is  in  highest  state  of  cultivation;  smooth, 
level  fields;  well  fenced;  brook  watered;  wells 
and  cisterns  at  buildings;  there  are  two  sets  of 
buildings;  main  residence  contains  14  rooms, 
furnace,  well  water  In  kitchen;  the  tenant  house 
contains  live  rooms,  cellar  and  attic;  cistern 
water  In;  I  am  Including  In  this  sale  all  stock 
and  machinery  nml  crops  made  on  farm  this 
year;  there  arc  17  head  of  Holstein  entile,  five 
fine  horses,  three  hogs,  also  100  hens;  tills  Is 
n  fine  farm,  and  I  lira  offering  it  at  a  sacrifice; 
only  hall  cash  required;  balance  easy  terms;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  1002,  cam  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALK — 80-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

near  Trenton  and  Princeton;  on  atom*  road; 
40  acres  under  cultivation,  20  acres  In  fruit, 
balance  pasture  and  wood  lot;  house  lias  modern 
conveniences;  buildings  In  best  of  condition; 
with  or  without  equipment;  price  reasonable; 
terms  to  suit.  P.  O.  BOX  300,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Equipped  poultry  farm  in  high,  well- 
drained  location;  main  or  Slate  road;  near 
station:  complete  details;  dimensions  of  houses, 
ADVERTISER  1 000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

_ j 

FOR  KALE — 223-ucre  farm,  borderlug  Chesa¬ 
peake  Ray  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  beau¬ 
tiful  location;  finest  of  bathing,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing.  oysters;  loo  acres  under  cultivation;  sas¬ 
safras  loam;  lit  room  Colonial  house;  1,000,000 
feel  ef  limber;  price  $13,000:  $3,000  down.  For 
details  write  BAY  SIDE  FARM.  Slielllown,  Md. 

-  -  -  —  —  -  ■  -  ■  ■  i 

POULTRY  and  dairy  farm,  with  equipment; 

seven  cuttle,  three  teams,  mother  hog.  Moline 
tractor,  plows,  disk,  wheal  hinder,  drill,  corn 
planter,  mower,  two-ending  plows,  riding  and 
walking  cnitiviitor.  Itulck  touring  car  with  Win¬ 
ter  top;  loo  acres,  high  slate  cultivation;  10 
acres  timber;  sandy  soli,  clay  subsoil :  43  acres 
fenced,  woven  wire;  one  mile  to  store,  school, 
railroad  station;  In  stgbf  of  stone  road  leading 
from  Baltimore  to  Ocean  I'lty;  lire  oilier  towns 
near;  3  'fj  miles  front  two  creameries:  fruit 
tyres  all  kinds:  eight  room  dwelling  with  hay 
windows;  grand  water  pump  in  porch;  tele¬ 
phone;  burn  with  hayfork;  pump  with  gasoline 
engine;  new'  slhj;  new  poultry  house,  room  for 
from  301)  to  7(>n  fowls,  glass  iroiil ;  good  tomato 
market;  13  cunning  houses  within  3')  miles; 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  field;  owner  got  $2,000 
off  a  field  of  13  acres;  no  agents;  possession 
given  any  time;  real  bargain  at  $10,000;  with¬ 
out  equipment  for  $8,300.  ADVERTISER  1003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores,  $1.73:  send  remittance  with  order,  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

73  SECOND-HAND  INCUBATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C.  M.  LAUVEIi,  McAlister- 
villo,  Pa. 

SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  IIu. .null  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  son  tiling,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating;  8-lb.  pillow.  $1.30,  postpaid.  I*.  O.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Plue  Hill  Camp,  Raquettc 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


ALFAI.UA  for  SALE— Five  cars  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  liny  ready,  W.  A. 
WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracise,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  JUMBO  PEANUTS — 'Direct  from  grower; 

3  lbs.,  $1.23;  10  IIik.,  $2:  postpaid,  insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin.  Ya. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zones;  clover,  3  lhs.,  $1.23;  10  lbs.,  $2.15: 
buckwheat,  5  IDs. ,  $1:  10  lhs.,  $1.00;  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR.  SALE — Pure  white  honey  in  pails.  5  lbs.  net, 
83c  in  1st  and  2d  zones.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

- - - 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 00  ih.  can  at  our 
station,  clover  mixed,  $8,40;  buckwheat.  $7; 
10-lb.  pull  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  $1.00;  5  lbs.,  $1.25  and  *1.15; 

special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  clover  extracted,  1022  crop;  5 
His..  $1.23;  in  ins..  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lhs.. 
$1.15;  10  Rib.,  $,..fK);  postpaid  to  3d  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  3's.  20c  for  10*a; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM. 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  extracted  Iowa  honey — 00  lb. 

can,  $7.23;  case  containing  two  cans.  $14; 
five  cases  or  more.  $13.30  per  case;  sample  pre¬ 
paid,  20c;  no  hotter  honey  produced  anywhere. 
ARTHUR  BEALS.  Apiarist,  Oto,  lown. 


FOR  SALE — -Now  clover  honey;  5-lb.  pnils  for 
$1,  prepaid  first  and  second  zones;  send  for 
prices  on  00  lb,  cans,  EUCEPHUS  BECKER. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


t'ATSK  ILL  MOUNTAIN'  cauliflower;  standard 
crate,  *2.50.  HILLCROFT  FARMS,  Walton. 
N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS— Ten  lbs.  net,,  $2.75.  delivered.  J. 
M.  BAUER.  Grower,  Itcdluud,  Fla. 


WANTED  300  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  incu 
bators;  give  ago  and  low  price.  Kl.IN'E,  Box 
50,  Middloercek.  I*a. 


8TI.I'.  WITTE  gas  engine,  in  excellent  oondi 
tlon:  will  fill  silo,  etc.;  tractor  replaces  it: 
price  $100;  new  power  fodder  cutter  with  large 
flywheel;  also  runs  with  crank;  $35*  can  attach 
convex  nr  for  filling  silo,  L.  B.  HARRIS,  Lam 
bertvllle,  N.  J. 


FOR  HALE  Pure  extracted  clover  honev-  5-M> 
pulls.  $1.25;  10  lhs.,  $2.20;  delivered  luto  3d 
zone,  HARRY  J.  BoREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonuh, 
N.  Y. 


AVA NTEI)  — .  Orchard  power  spraying  outfit. 
“X,”  87  Bid  welt  Avenue,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


HONEY  -Pure  extracted,  new  Crop;  circular 
free,  lio.SCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


WOOD  -Hard,  dry.  4  ft.  and  1  ft.  lengths. 

A.  I.  BUTTERFIELD,  Croton  Lake.  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  FARM — Ideal  Autumn  resort;  mile 
from  depot;  open  year  around;  altitude  1.700 
ft  ;  $!>  weekly.  MRS.  CllAS.  EDWARDS, 

Cheater,  Vt. 


I1  OR  SALE  Pun*  delicious  Vermont  maple 
.syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10  1b.  can  sugar,  $3;  cash 
Willi  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


CLEVELAND  tractor  for  sale 
years',  excellent  condition; 
selling.  ADVERTISER  ldll), 
Yorker. 


$050;  used  two 
Rood  rtvison  for 
care  Rural  New- 
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Use  of  Lactometer 

AVill  you  tell  us  how  to  Use  a  lacto¬ 
meter?  A  friend  recently  sent  us  one, 
hut  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  I 
have  tested  our  milk  several  times  and 
find  it  registers  around  1  What  does 
this  mean?  Can  one  compute  hutterfnt 
in  milk  with  lactometer,  and  how? 

Virginia.  DAIRYMAN. 

A  lactometer  is  a  form  of  hydrometer 
made  especially  for  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk.  There  are  two  forms  in 
common  use,  namely,  tie-  Quevonne  and 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  The 
instrument  which  you  have  is  the  latter, 
or  B.  of  IT.,  as  it  is  called  in  abbrevia¬ 
tion. 

On  the  B.  of  II.  lactometer  the  scale 
extends  from  zero  to  120.  The  zero  point 
is  at  the  top  of  the  stem  at  the  mark  to 
which  the  instrument  will  sink  in  water 
at  00  degrees  F.  When  the  instrument 
is  floated  in  cleanly  skimmed  milk  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  would  he  near  the 
120  mhrk;  100  marks  the  point  below 
which  the  instrument  is  never  expected 
to  settle  in  pure  milk.  To  correct  the 
reading  on  the  B.  of  IT.  to  00  degrees  F. 
subtract  .3  for  each  degree  below  00  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  add  .3  for  each  degree  in 
temperature  above  (10  degrees  F.  Normal 
milk  may  vary  on  the  Ik  of  IT.  between 
103  and  115,  and  in  some  few  eases  milk 
may  read  as  low  as  100  or  as  high  as 
118.  One  cannot  compute  butterfat  with 
the  lactometer.  The  Babcock  test  must 
he  employed  for  the  determination  of  fat. 
Adulteration  can  only  be  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  lactometer  alone.  The  lacto¬ 
meter  and  the  fat  test  give  reliable  in¬ 
formation  for  detection  of  adulteration. 
The  lactometer,  however,  alone  will  only 
show  in  a  general  way  how  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  the  milk  is.  The  following  rules  may 
be  of  value  in  using  the  lactometer : 

1.  Milk  should  be  an  hour  or  two  old 
before  using  lactometer. 

2.  Have  instrument  clean  and  lower  it 
slowly  into  milk  until  it  floats. 

3.  Let  stand  for  half  a  minute  before 
reading. 

4.  Read  to  the  level  of  milk  on  instru¬ 

ment.  When  water  has  been  added  the 
reading  will  be  lower  than  normal.  When 
fat  has  been  removed  the  reading  will  be 
higher  than  normal.  J.  w.  n. 

Oily  Butter 

•Why  is  the  butter  1  churn  now  so  oily? 
We  have  purebred  llolsteins,  all  regis¬ 
tered  cows  of  the  best  there  is,  and  we 
feed  browu  middlings,  corn  and  oat  chop 
mixed.  They  have  salt  whenever  they 
wish,  and  lots  of  good  drinking  water. 
The  butter  is  so  oily  and  soft  I  can 
hardly  do  anything  with  it.  Our  cellar 
is  quite  cool.  Is  there  anything  we  could 
feed  or  not  feed  so  the  butter  would  get 
firm?  >  J.C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  tlie  temperature  of  your  cream  is  too 
high  at  churning  time.  During  the  Hum¬ 
mer  season  this  temperature  should  be 
from  52  to  5f>  degrees  F.  A  good  dairy 
thermometer  will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
your  cellar  is  a  cool  enough  place  iu 
which  to  hold  the  cream.  If  not,  it  may 
become  necessary  for  you  to  use  a  small 
amount  of  ice  with  which  to  cool  down 
the  cream.  The  cream  should  he  cooled 
down  to  churning  temperature  about 
three  hours  before  churning,  as  thvi 
length  of  time  is  required  for  the  fat  to 
become  thoroughly  cooled  and  hardened. 
Cottonseed  oil  meal  in  the  ration  will 
help  harden  the  fat  to  some  extent.  Ibis 
may  he  fed  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
3  liis.  per  day  per  cow.  w-  B- 

Curdled  Milk 

What  would  cause  sweet  milk  to  curdle? 
This  milk  was  milked  in  the  morning, 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  running 
water,  and  bottled.  After  dinner,  upon 
heating,  it  curdled,  and  the  next  morning 
was  curdled  in  the  bottle,  although  still 
sweet.  Would  setting  in  the  sun  for  halt 
an  hour  or  so  cause  the  milk  to  act  in 
this  way?  F- v- 

Concord.  Mass. 

There  arc  certain  types  of  bacteria 
which  produce  a  substance  in  milk  which 
acts  much  the  same  ns  rennet.  The  milk 
in  sm’li  cases  will  curdle  without  souring. 
Heating  will  hasten  such  coagulation. 
This  type  of  curdling  is  known  as  “sweet 
curdling."  Such  fermentation  should  not 
appear  as  a  regular  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  sample  of  milk  is  several 
hours  old  before  being  heated,  coagulation 
may  occur  due  to  ordinary  lactic  acid 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  milk  l>\ 
bacteria  which  got  iu  at  milking  time,  or 
from  utensils  which  were  not  sterile.  The 
heating  would  cause  the  precipitation  of 
the  curd  in  the  presence  of  the  weak 
acid,  and  might  even  cause  the  albumin 
to  he  coagulated.  Seemingly  sweet  milk 
has  been  known  to  stick  to  the  sides  of 
vats  and  coils  during  pasteurization. 
Acidity  of  30  and  35  per  Cent  will  cause 
such  curdling  in  milk  when  heated,  but 
the  same  milk  at  cold  temperature  may 
appear  to  be  sweet,  Such  acidity  and 
resultant  coagulation  is  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  lactic  add  in  ordinary  milk. 
Tf  the  milk  is  produced  under  clean  con 
ditious  and  is  cooled  immediately  after 
milking  and  kept  cold  (  below  50  deg.  F.l 
until  used,  you  should  have  no  trouble 
with  curdling  when  it  is  boiled.  Cheek 
your  cooling  temperature  with  a  good 
dairy  thermometer,  and  do  not  expose 
the  cooled  milk  to  the  direct  rays  of  a 
hot  Summer  sun.  J.  w.  n. 


International  8-16  -  -  - 
Titan  10-20 . 

With  P  &0  Plow 


[Tractor  and  Plow  f.o  b.  Chicago) 


Greatest  Farm  Power  Values— Bar  None 


THIS  is  a  time  for  investment  in  Titan  10-20  or 
International  8-16  tractor  power.  Make  your  choice 
and  get  the  complete  outfit  from  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  Every  day,  keep  this  efficient  power  at  work  at 
your  fall  plowing  and  other  drawbar  work,  and  tie  it  up 
to  all  sorts  of  belt  machines.  By  winter  time  you  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  all-around  usefulness  and 
economy  of  International  Harvester  tractors. 

These  tractors  have  enormous  reserve  power,  as 
every  owner  knows.  They  pull  their  plows  in  all  soils 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  have  extra  belt  power 
in  proportion.  They  are  famous  for  long  life.  As  the 
seasons  go  on  you  will  find  them  outlasting  smaller, 
inferior  tractors,  actually  by  several  years.  You  will  find 
also  that  they  do  their  best  work  on  kerosene  and  that 
the  expense  of  repair  and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  all  power  farming  values — 
bar  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  owners  are 
proving  it.  Be  guided  by  their  judgment.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


REMEMBER  that  these  are 
'  not  stripped  tractors, 
pared  down  to  make  low 
prices.  Titan  at  $700  and 
International  8-16  at  $670 
include  all  essential  equip¬ 
ment — belt  pulley,  fend¬ 
ers,  platform,  throttle  gov¬ 
ernor,  adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  brakes.  This 
equipment  for  each  is 
worth  more  than  $100,  and 
is  necessary  on  any  tractor 
to  make  it  serviceable  and 
safe.  And  above  all,  the 
prices  include  P  &  O 
Tractor  Plows — 2-bottom 
with  the  International 
8-16  and  3-bottom  with 
the  Titan  10-20. 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

Chicago  ( Incorporated)  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


I^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  oi 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  conv  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort/’ 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  White.boro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 


20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

From  Every  Sack  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feed  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has  been  se¬ 
cured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests.  Ask  your  feed 
dealer  for  the  fact  and  proof,  or  write  direct  to  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co 

Minneapolis.  Minnesota 

LIVE  DEALERS  AND  DISTRICT  SALES  AGENTS  WANTED 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb.  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 
for  Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal¬ 
ing  if  applied  immediately  to  Bums,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Wiltiams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Ths  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

Th«  nfciaot  of  tlii*  department  is  to  five  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
lone  articles  can  be  used-just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  .uffeationa. 


matters  Not  long  Articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here 
cail  this  a  mental  safety  valve. _ 


You  might 


“Attacking  the  Courts" 

Allow  an  old  subscriber  who  knows  the 
farmers  well  and  is  very  much  interested 
in  their  welfare  to  protest  against  the 
(Charlie  Cole)  article  on  page  907  of  the 
last  number.  Such  a  hitter  attack  upon 
the  courts  can  only  do  harm.  Allow  un¬ 
to  ask.  what  you  would  liave  in  place  ol 
the  courts?  Ho  you  think  the  old  way  ot 
fighting  it  out  is  better?  You  see  what 
that  has  led  to  in  Russia.  They  abolished 
their  courts  and  started  a  government  on 
class  prejudice  and  hatred.  The  result 
is  misery  and  ruin  to  farmers  and  all 
citizens  except  the  leaders. 

As  long  as  you  have  courts  you  cannot 
prevent  men  from  bringing  suits.  Some¬ 
times  rich  meu  bring  vexatious  suits: 
sometimes  poor  men  do.  I  have  known 
just  as  vexatious  suits  brought  by  the 
latter  as  by  the  former;  but  the  rich  man 
has  to  pay  costs.  As  you  describe 
Cabana’s  suit,  the  costs  against  him  must 
have  been  very  heavy,  You  say  he  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  thro"  years.  Any  lawyer 
reading  your  article  would  know  that 
Cabana’s  motion  for  an  injunction  was 
dismissed,  and  that  he  simply  brought  a 
suit  to  protect  rights  which  he  supposed 
he  had  acquired,  but  which  turned  out  t>* 
he  based  on  fraud.  The  case  was  decided 
against  him  at  every  point,  you  say.  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  decided  on  tin- 
first  trial.  How,  then,  can  you  say  that 
he  suecedeed  in  delaying  the  case  for 
nearly  three  years? 

EVERETT  P.  WHEELER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  say  it  because  that  is 
just  what  he  did  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  could  not  legally  review  or 
correct  its  records  while  this  case  was 
pending,  and  Mr.  Cabana  certainly  kept 
it  alive  by  carrying  it  from  court  to 
court.  Here  is  just,  what  we  said,  and 
we  cannot  see  any  “hitter  attack  upon 
the  courts"  in  it.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
print  a  fair  criticism  of  the  delay  of 
court  procedure  without  being  accused 
of  “attacking  the  courts?” 

“This  case  reveals  in  the  most  striking 
way  the  ease  with  which  a  wealthy  man, 
through  a  skilled  lawyer,  can  use  the 
courts — not  for  justice,  hut  for  a  plain, 
common  hold-up.  A  poor  man  has  no 
chance  against  any  such  law.  Tie  is 
crushed  out  by  the  dollar,  but  the  rich 
man  may  go  slowly  from  court  to  court 
until  he  tires  out  his  opponent  or  ruins 
him  financially,  and  thus  forces  him  to 
quit.  Thus  a  hit  of  legal  machinery 
originally  designed  to  give  justice  to  the 
innocent  becomes  in  the  hands  of  rich 
men  a  rank  injustice  and  weapon  for  de¬ 
lay.” 

A  Fair  Chance  for  the  Child 

T  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
under  the  head  of  “Give  the  Children  a  j 
Chance,”  on  page  9<>0.  It  is  a  mighty 
good  suggestion,  and  i(  put  the  subject 
in  a  much  different  light  from  any  which 
has  come  to  m.v  attention. 

I  ani  a  middle-aged  widower,  a  business 
man.  with  office  in  town  and  home  three 
miles  out  in  the  country,  a  farm  of  SO 
acres,  where  I  live  with  my  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  who  attend  high  school  In  t<>wn. 
No  pretense  js  made  at  farming,  my  only 
hobby  being  poultry,  and  most  of  my 
spare  time  is  enjoyed  in  the  benyard, 
which  has  proved  to  he  profitable  as  well 
as  a  pleasure.  Our  dwelling  has  most  of  j 
the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  hot  and 
cold  water,  bathroom,  furnace  heat,  hard¬ 
wood  floors  and  fireplace,  but  electric 
lights  and  r,as  have  not  reached  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  We  are  located  on  one  of  the 
maiu  roads,  which  is  well  traveled,  though 
not  so  much  as  to  be  annoying. 

The  above  is  only  preamble,  us  the 
point  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  Somewhere 
in  Ihis  vast  country  there  is  a  woman 
who  would  consider  herself  fortunate  to 
be  located  with  us  in  the  capacity  of 
housekeeper.  She  may  he  a  widow  with 
or  without  a  child,  or  a  single  woman 
unencumbered  and  preferably  country 
bred,  her  qualifications  to  be  as  follows, 
important  in  order  named:  American, 
Protestant,  good  health  and  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  refined,  willing  to  live  in  the 
country,  do  plain  cooking,  young  enough 
to  be  a  good  pal  with  my  daughters,  and 
sufficiently  aged  to  advise  them  also.  If 
interested  in  poultry,  all  the  better, 
though  not  necessary.  You  may  think 
this  a  formidable  array  of  requirements, 
but  I  have  learned  that  the  average 
woman  housekeeper  often  turns  out  to  be 
uo  good,  so  I  don’t  want  one  cj  the  aver¬ 
age  kind.  After  all,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  reason  of  so  many  women  being  out 
of  good  homes  is  due  to  their  own  fault? 
However,  you  state  that  you  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  line,  and  do  not 
speak  from  theory.  Perhaps  you  can 
place  my  letter  with  someone  who  may 
benefit  thereby.  E.  \v.  A. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  people  who  want  housekeepers 
and  are  able  and  willing  to  give  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  suitable  woman  with  children. 
We  feel  quite  sure  thar  there  are  many 
women  who  feel  the  need  of  a  good  home, 
where  they  may  lead  a  self-respecting 
life  and  have  a  fair  chance  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
would  like  to  bring  such  people  together. 


It  is  evident  that  there  are  a  number  of 
well-to-do  country  people  who  can  offer 
homes  to  such  women.  It  is  harder  to 
find  the  women,  hut  we  think  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  we  would  like 
to  help  them,  if  possible. 

Gasoline  and  Farm  Prices 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  large 
part  of  the  present  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  could  he  laid  directly  to  the  use  of 
gasoline?  The  low  price  of  milk,  hay. 
grain,  at  the  farm,  and  most  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  of  these  products  raised  than  are 
really  needed,  so  the  competition  lowers 
the  price.  Take  away  absolutely  the  use 
of  gasoline  and  the  farm  produce  that 
would  he  required  to  feed  the  horses  that 
would  he  needed  would  change  the  sur¬ 
plus  into  n  shortage  almost  at  once.  Also 
take  away  the  tractor  and  the  production 
would  be  reduced  Still  further,  increasing 
the  shortage.  When  the  population  or 
foreign  demand  will  use  up  our  produc¬ 
tion,  then  we  can  more  nearly  get  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  As  it  is,  we  are  competing 
with  each  other  in  our  own  stock  market. 

Maine.  L.  u. 

But  even  if  this  were  so,  what  are  you 
goiug  to  do  about  it?  No  one  can  stop 
the  use  of  gasoline  except  those  who  use 


it,  and  they  are  not  tfkely  to  interfere 
with  their  own  pleasure.  Millions  of 
people  get  out  by  day  or  night  and  wan¬ 
der  aimlessly  about  in  their  cars,  They 
accomplish  nothing,  and  would  he  far 
better  off  if  they  walked,  but.  who  can 
stop  them?  Most  city  people  pay  so 
much  for  rent  and  gasoline  that  they  can¬ 
not  buy  the  food  they  really  need.  In 
New  York  t’ity  Ihe  awful  rents  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  poor  demand 
for  farm  products. 


A  Woman’s  Bright  Letter 

That  little  glimpse  of  Kate,  the  farm¬ 
er's  wife,  who  sang  instead  of  railing 
against  fate,  is  a  good  lesson  to  some  of 
us.  The  Hop©  Farm  man  has.  a  way  of 
getting  in  a  moral  to  all  his  true  stories. 
Of  course  it  wouldn't  help  any  to  worry 
or  cry.  When  we  worry  our  minds  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  unfold  and  see  the 
good  things  before  us.  Worry  and  rail¬ 
ing  make  us  narrow,  ignorant  and  sel¬ 
fish;  good  thoughts  clear  the  mind,  help 
us  to  see  the  beauty  and  goodness  ahead, 
and  makes  us  worth  something  to  our  fel¬ 
low  men. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  short  arti¬ 
cle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  not  finding  fault 
with  line’s  husband.  It  has  bobbed  up  in 
ray  mind  many  times,  because  I.  too,  have 
blamed  John  for  many  things.  At  last 
I  decided  to  look  at  myself  good  and 
thoroughly;  maybe  the  trouble  was  with 
me.  We  older  women  are  apt  to  think, 
or  did  think  in  our  younger  days,  that 
John  was  the  boss;  what  he  did  or  said 
was  so.  We  sort  of  took  it  for  granted 
that  if  he  didn’t  buy  a  washing  machine 
or  a  bread  mixer,  why,  we  ought  not  ask 


for  it.  The  good  man  always  said  he 
was  hard  up — never  had  any  money. 
Where  was  my  backbone,  my  common 
sense,  my  initiative?  I  evidently  didn’t 
have  any  iu  time  past.  Now  l  simply 
have  an  understanding  that  such  things 
are  a  necessity,  and  that  work  cannot  he 
done  any  longer  on  the  old  scale.  Joliu 
buys  the  labor-saving  devices. 

I  low  much  bet  ter  for  John  and  the 
children  if  I  had  used  a  little  courage  in 
the  beginning  of  my  married  life!  My 
health  would  have  been  better  and  the 
family  happier.  Clearly  rhe  fault  was 
mine. 

I  often  wonder  if  married  life  would 
not  he  a  lot  better  if  young  folks  talked 
these  things  over,  and  had  some  common 
understanding  about  money  matters.  The 
future  general  ion  will  have  a  better 
chance.  Many  more  girls  now  enter  col¬ 
lege;  they  acquire  a  trained,  broadening 
independence  which  will  work  for  good. 
Health  will  he  a  thing  to  preserve  and 
happiness  will  he  the  result. 

The  wonderful  canning  season  is  at 
hand,  and  what  a  lot  of  good  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  use !  The  first  green  drop 
apples,  if  tart,  make  delicious  jelly,  vary¬ 
ing  the  flavor  slightly  with  raspberries 
or  currants.  There  is  almost  nothing 
better  than  strawberry  and  raspberry 
jam.  I*r.  Daniels,  a  specialist  in  cbil- 
dupn’s  diet,  says  that  plenty  of  jam  on 
bread  and  butter  in  between  meals,  or  at 
any  time,  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a 
child’s  health.  JOStE. 


SCIENCE  PERFECTS  T 

a  new  economy  oil  for  uoras 

Four  years  ago  Tide  Water  engineers  began  exhaustive  experiments  to 
produce  a  lubricating  oil  exclusively  for  Ford  automobiles.  This  undertaking 
was  based  on  a  single  fact  definitely  established  by  them  through  long 
practical  experience. 

The  fact — the  Ford  motor  presented  unique  and  complex  problems  of 
lubrication,  never  fully  mastered  by  any  oil.  _ _  ■— i 


In  November  1921,  Tide  Water  engineers 
announced  that  laboratory  and  refinery  ex¬ 
periments  were  over.  Veedol  Fordol  was 
ready  for  the  test  of  the  road. 

Thousands  of  miles  were  covered  in  tests 
carefully  checked  by  Tide  Water  engineers 
in  country  lanes  and  city  streets.  One  large 
company  put  Fordol  to  test  in  its  fleet  of  750 
Ford  cars  of  all  types.  A  nationally  known 
taxi  company  gave  Fordol  gruelling  traffic 
tests. 

The  combined  results  confirmed  to  the 
last  detail  the  8  economies  in  Ford  opera¬ 
tion  established  by  Tide  Water  engineers. 
Fordol  was  ready  for  the  public!  At  last  a 
Ford  lubricant  that  actually  mastered  all  of 
the  lubricating  problems  of  the  Ford  power 
plant ! 

You  are  not  asked  to  buy  Veedol  Fordol 
on  faith.  Do  as  the  owners  of  the  fleet  of 
•750  Fords  did.  Do  as  the  taxi  company  did. 

Test  it!  Watch  the  results.  Note  the  new 
economies  you  experience.  You  will  realize 
quickly  what  a  factor  Fordol  is  in  your 
motoring  satisfaction. 

Veedol  Fordol  is  on  sale  at  all  dealers  who 
display  the  orange  and  black  Veedol  sign 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world 

VEEDOL 

“JrlH"  FOR  DOL 


The  8  economies 
of  Fordol 


1— 10  to  25%  saving  in  gasoline— Hundreds  of 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  Fordol  conserva¬ 
tively  saves  10%  on  gasoline  consumption.  25% 
to  33%  savings  have  been  developed  repeatedly, 

2—  Eliminates  costly  "chatter” — Fordol  length- 
ensthelife  of  Ford  brake  andtransmission  hands 
by  properly  lubricating  them.  ‘‘Chatter,’'  a  resutt 
of  faulty  lubricants,  is  entirely  eliminated. 

3— 10  to  25%  saving  in  oil— The  savings  in  oil 
consumption  run  from  10%  to  25%.  The  exact 
savings  depend  upon  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  engine  and  the  lubricant  formerly  used. 

4  —  10  to  25%  less  carbon— Fordol  forms  on  an 
average  from  10%  to  25%  less  carbon  in  the  Ford 
engine  cylinders.  The  exact  savings  depend  on 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  engine  and  the 
lubricant  formerly  used.  Less  carbon  means 
more  power  with  fewer  repairs. 

5—  Resists  heat  and  friction— Fordol  possesses 
to  a  super-degree  the  famous  characteristic  of  all 
Veedol  oils  to  resist  heat  and  friction. 

6 —  Increased  ability  to  coast  —  With  average 
lubrication  a  Ford  will  only  coast  down  steep 
hills.  Willi  Fordol,  coasting  is  possible  down  the 
slightest  grades. 

7—  Resists  fuel  dilution— Even  with  poor  fuel, 
Fordol  maintains  its  power-seal  and  lubricating 
value  longer  than  other  oils.  Result  more  miles 
per  gallon  of  gas  and  per  quart  of  Fordol. 

8  — Fewer  repairs— Because  Fordol  masters  the 
lubricating  problems  of  the  Ford  power  plant 
the  result  is  a  hitherto  unknown  freedom  from 
engine  vibration  and  repair  bills. 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 
11  Broadway,  New  York 
Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  your  booklet; 
“The  New  Economy  Oil  lor  Fords. 

Name  _ _ _ — 

Address - 

Dealer’s  Name - 


Total 


Name 


State 


SPROUTED  OATS 


PORTER’S 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  egg.'s  for  market,  for  winch  we  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highext  egg  market, 
Quota  lions.  Opr  pallets  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  They  have  she.  shape, 
type  and  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pnllet  sold  is  a  good  specimen,  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Y«nr  rnoiiay  hack  if 
not  .satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  cm  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  with  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerel a  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER  SoiliiH,  N.  Y. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  nrc  America's  Oldest  and  Great¬ 
est  Laying  Strain.  Bred  tor  Ezga  since 
I dsn,  with  records  up  to  825  egsre  in  vr. 
And  RIGHT  NOWisyour  chnncctoget 
them  at  about  one-third  regular  pricee. 
M  page  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
J  W.  PARKS.  Bax  Y  •  Altoona.  Pa. 


W'i'nrer  Layers 


Money  Makers 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

8-10  wks.,  $1.00  each  12  whs..  $1.40  each  4-5  mths.,  $2.00 

Returnable  coop  deposit,  5c.  per  bird  extra. 

The  first  twelve  weeks  growth  makes  the  pullet  Our  but-  i 
tsrxBZMt  tmmioc  method  puts  the  "Pep’'  Into  them  which 
later  hlls  the  winter  ♦***:  basket.  PIONEER  PULLETS  ARE 
BETTER !  One  triaJ  convinces.  No  roots  1  No  culls!  Mo 
disease  ’  Every  pallet  a  reservoir  of  health  and  vitality  I  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  or  MONEY  RACK.  Wv  pay  express  on  100  or  more,.  I 

PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock,  Mtf. 


WANABROOK’S 

Annual  Offering  of  Selected 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS, 
PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

from  12,0(10  Chicks,  brooded  this  year,  250  choice 
Cockerels  and  1,000  choice  Pullets  have  been 
saved.  100  of  the  Cockerels  .irul  300  of  the  pallets 
uro  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
From  1.800  layeis  which  have  passed  several 
(Millings  and  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not  early  monitors  or  market  culls)  ate  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm.  | 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  YEARLING  HENS 

bred  from  females  with  VINELAND  C0HTEST  records  of 
181  to  2KS.  mated  to  male  from  257-egg  ben.  Price  low 

B.  F.  Decker  N.  Pleasant  Ave  RIDGEWOOD.  N.  j! 


JERSEY  33LACK  GIANTS 

|  America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers.-  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
|  Catalogand  Price  List.  C.  M.P4CE  I  SONS.  3aa  139  a«lm«r.  N.  J. 


KENT  BARRED  IFLOCKS 

See  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Booking  orders  for  cer¬ 
tified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 
KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia,  NY. 


R.  I.  Red  or  Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

S3 0  a  dozen.  Order  from  this  ndv.  Quick. 

W.  A.  RAh'DEL  -  Oxford,  Conn. 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  lath.  No  culls — free  range — no  fences 
Inspection  desned.  Prices  reasonable, 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Weights :  1  to  1*4  lbs.,  $1.25  each. 

lht  to  114  lbs.,  1.50 each. 
lJv  to  l->4  lbs.,  1.75  each. 

Pullets  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspondence.  Bred  from  best,  of 
stock;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
J.  B.  Casterline. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


fiUlAlfP  7c.  up.  C.  O.  D.  by  parcel  poet.  Rnc);g, 
!•  jf 1 1.  It  N  Kede.  Legh’na  and  mixed.  Det-cunr  C  at. 

Will  Wild  <•  a.  LiCYEK  5m  73  BciJUl.r? til*.  Pa. 


0(11  |  CTO  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
■  ^  —  —  -■  1  i -id  Ap.-ll  hatched  birds  from 

high  laying  parentage  White  and  Bi-rvwn  Leghorns.  E.  I. 
Reds.  B.  P-  Rocks,  W.  Wyandotte*,  &  Minorcaa,  Anconaa. 
Prices  reasonable.  Galen  Parma,  Hoi  100,  Clyde.  N.Y. 


engush  d.b.ffniiB Legnorn bocKereis  h&hpedW 

stock.  Tom  Burton'.  Brat.  IV.  f..  JONES.  Bolitar,  y.  1 


1 00  Leghorn  Pullets  Wanted 

Rochelle  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.J. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

|| 

Having  sold  practically  all  our  pullets, 
we  have  only  a  few  hundred  left.  Prices, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  according  to  size  and  age. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  and  two-year  old 
for  breeding.  Last  year  pullets  in  one 
house  containing  520  birds  averaged  Ho 
eggs  for  ten  months  ending  Aug.  1,  1922. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  etiain.  trap-nested  dock.  4-mos.old  pullets. 2-lb?, 
each  or  ov.  i  each,  t  ociccrels,  vvtighiiig3-lbs.<irover, 
R'A  each.  Circular.  A.  II.  Penny,  Vanltntk,  L.  1.,  5.  Y. 


Leghorn  Cockerels  M  *.  ».* 

SPRING  (UN  POULTRY  FUN.  EUrrt.  Pa. 


birds.  SI  and  $1.55. 


Kind  That  Lay,  Coldest  Day 

l.  Hardaway  -  bbasdesaurg,  Restc-cxy 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

500  12-weeks-oid  pullets,  81.25  each.  400  yearling 
hens,  81.25  each.  50  March  batched  cockerels. 
81.50  each.  12- weeks-old  cockerels,  81  each  in 
dozen  lots  or  over.  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain, 
the  very  best  of  high  egg-prod ncing  stock. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  SergcantsUIle.  N.  i. 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘College  Queen'" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cockerels  for  sale  from  record 
hens.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS)  COMB 

Trapnesfcd  stock;  find  for  Winter  eggs.  A j  -U  -md  May 
pullets.  S3  *«cb.  June  hatched.  $2.60  each.  Cockerels, 
S3  50  lei  $5  Eiices  advanced  October  1st. 

O,  G.  L.  LE\*  -  Paoll.  Pa. 

H.  Tompkins  and  Payne  Bros.  Strain 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

O I  r.. ...  —Ih.  w.v.  , ,  1. _ 1 ; .  w 


Bred  from  famous  snnins  with  year?  of  expert  breeiting 
for  egg  production  b*ck  of  them.  Only  pedigreed  males 
used  in  our  mating  pens.  Splendid  pullets  now  ready  for 
shipment  Prices  reasonable ,  quality  unsurpassed;  witlv 

1 action  guaranteed.  PtNEWOOO  POULTRY  FARM.  Liicaod.  N.  J. 


Big  husky  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  at  25%  off 
regulai  prices  if  taken  before  Nov.  1st.  Bred  for  vigor, 
la  ge  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavylaytng.  Wnteforfrae 
catalogue.  mpH  (NICNENSUCNW.  N.  F  B.  36,  Pin.  Plain,  a  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

In  order  to  have  you  as  one  of  the  Boosters,  we  are  going  to  sell  CHICKS  at  a  sacrifice: 
25  chicks,  $6.00;  oil  chicks,  $11.00;  PM  chicks.  S20.00.  Chicks  two  weeks  old,  25c  each; 
three  weeks  old,  30c  each ;  four  weeks  old,  35c  each.  Write  for  prices  on  Pullets, 
Cockerels  and  Breeding  stock.  Chicks  are  read}  fur  immediate  shipment.  All  chicks 
sent  out  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  Send  money  order  or  check. 

PICTURESQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  71,  Trenton  Junction,  New  Jersey 


To  produco  vapor-bath  sprout*  with 
thru- irrapr  *ujpir,  and  vU«* 
rrtfnen  thcat  hi  ins  tli«  (g  I'lurojr*  t 

l  few.  tp-nin  into  2  to  X  bn.  b^at^irK-  / 
feed;  (;ct  n  / 

■P  |  CLOSE-TO-MATURE  Grain  Sprnuler  A 

-  .  free  circular  on  "Sprouted  Ont*  I  t 

and  E»rg9.  *  Ank  for  catalog  on  incubatoro,  V™ 
Brooders.  Feeder?*,  etc.  vv 

CUlSK’tO-NATURE  OO.  V 

78  Front  St.  Colfax.  Iowa 


ALL  POULTRYMEN 

-  lug  are  requested 

to  send  names  and  addresses  to  roeeivo  free  copy  of 
CO-OPERATIVE  P0UITRYMAN  and  valuable  information 
about  market  prices  and  quotations.  NEW  JERSEY 
POULTRY  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION.  14  Jay  St., New  Yark 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN 

CERTIFIED  Breeding  Stock 

Certified  hens  and  old  cock  birds.  Cocker¬ 
els  from  certified  stock.  $1  up. 

E.  J.  WADE  1558  Lake  St.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels 

Large,  vigorous.  Price,  85  to  » HI.  Add  rent 
Cedar  View  Poultry  Farm  fair  Haven.  Vermont 

Jersey  llltek  (Ha.ut  Cofber*!f.  Early  16  Satis¬ 

faction  i;uai8T)tHed.  I7.  0«  Plcrct?,  W«at  Albsny^  N.  Y. 


nil!  ■  CTO  HARRKDROCK, 

r  W  Lb  L  C.  |  ^  March  and  April 

hatched.  Vigorous, 
range  reared  stock  from  proven  layers. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box 494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


USHER’S  tS 


llllllllllllllllllll 


in  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  bold  at  Storrs  Postotfiee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  iu  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  aljke,  and  tbe 
feed  is  the  name  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  yenr. 

Week  ending  August  21,  1922: 


HA  UK  Ell  ROCK3 

Purdue  University.  Inti . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  U  liege,  Unt  .... 

Lewis  Farms,  tt  1 . 

Jules  F.  Francois,  I,.  1  . 

Uarry  <4.  Culver,  t.  I . 

U.  B.  Treadwell.  Mas; . 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N  v . 

Edgar  Stone  liton  (.1  an . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  .Ml  a., . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . . . 

A  Hamburger,  Mu . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

U.  E,  Dennison  Midi . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

George  J.  Sullivan,  N.  J . 


■WyckofFStrain 


LLJULlV  d  Leghorn,  TiythUil  dll  dill 

Cockerels  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  both  egg 
yield  and  in  appearance.  S3  each.  Order  from  this 

J.  GUY  LF.SHI  R,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

For  Sale  PULLETS  500  S.  D.  W.  Leghorns 

March.  April  and  May  hatched.  $2  and  up.  Few  from  Cor¬ 
nell  Certified  stock.  Also  Cockerels  from  same.  Breed¬ 
ing  hens,  high  quality  (took,  now  laying.  SI  75  each. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland.  New  York 

Pound  Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81.‘<45  each.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F-  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Dill  I  CTC  1,000  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns,  March 
«  l—  L.  C  I  O  aud  April  Hatch.  Fi»e  range. 

J.  A.  HAMSBURO  -  PREDEkicK,  Maryland 

W.  Chinese  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks,  R.C.Br.  Leghorns 

Blrs.  Claudiu  lletts  llillstlale,  Michigan 

Important  to  Advertisers  :■ 

Copy  aiid  instructions  for  clas-  J 
sitied  advertisements  or  change  i| 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  j« 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  «J 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  Jj 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  t 
rnent  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  Jj 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  j 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  !* 
ing  week's  paper.  5 
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WHITE  HOCKS 

Janies  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

S,  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass . 

Applecrost  Farm,  N.  H . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Muss..  . 

Harold  F.  Barm  r.  Mass . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 . 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  oupht  to  he  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright,  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

Tbe  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mall  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


WHITE  WVANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  . 

C>arence  K.  Hanes,  Mi  h . 

Arthur  H  Sbaw,  Mass. . 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  R.  I  . 

Benjamla  F.  Decker,  N.  .1 . 

Clemens  J.  Dieniami.  Conn . . 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  C'.nn . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn . 

51  rs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  Y . . . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm.  Conn . . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  X.  J . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  K.  I . 

W  ui.  M.  Batt,  Mas  • . . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Moss . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

John  7.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jam 1 1,  K  Jansen.  L’ouu . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . . . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  51  ass . 

Mrs.  U.  O.  Pdtiiemus.  N.  Y . .  . 

Charles  I>.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H . . 

Plnecvest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  X.  H . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  51  ass .  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H. 

Hall  Farm.  Vt  . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Clmries  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Groiiteu.  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Holly «oo,l, Farm,  Wash . 

A .  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y  . 

.lames  O.  LeFevr*.  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A,  Ballard.  Pu . 

John  K.  Roesstier,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  X.  Y _  _ 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tlieusen,  Conn... . 

Tan glu wold  Farm.  I,.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

Meadowedge  Kurin,  L.  1 . 

Emory  11.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Eigeurauc.il  .V  DeWinter.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M. J. Qnackonbush, X,  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Wlllanua  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Week 

Total 

47 

1604 

50 

1729 

35 

1625 

39 

1350 

25 

1152 

50 

1778 

37 

1321 

25 

1408 

29 

1443 

48 

1529 

45 

1599 

27 

1329 

411 

1435 

41 

1259 

34 

1143 

52 

1571 

37 

1167 

25 

1183 

38 

1385 

27 

945 

28 

1550 

24 

1106 

12 

946 

37 

1531 

26 

1202 

21 

1079 

37 

1693 

20 

1266 

23 

1189 

45 

1833 

35 

1442 

29 

1553 

34 

1782 

29 

1374 

39 

1274 

14 

920 

33 

1455 

35 

1068 

24 

1088 

14 

1113 

27 

1224 

24 

1229 

18 

1242 

33 

1252 

27 

1599 

42 

1386 

19 

1499 

21 

1463 

38 

1336 

43 

1567 

35 

1628 

19 

1083 

28 

1467 

22 

1237 

31 

1 482 

30 

1352 

26 

1376 

21 

1224 

38 

1396 

21 

1419 

25 

1008 

41 

1599 

M 

1424 

43 

1670 

52 

1483 

47 

1528 

28 

1389 

56 

1783 

41 

1287 

37 

1319 

49 

1588 

27 

1336 

39 

1476 

41 

1346 

40 

1288 

40 

1386 

39 

1513 

35 

1121 

31 

878 

37 

1529 

37 

1662 

36 

1618 

17 

1090 

12 

1293 

51 

1380 

42 

1257 

37 

1257 

47 

1376 

40 

1591 

38 

1127 

53 

1311 

54 

1629 

40 

1476 

16 

1322 

45 

1379 

35 

1565 

39 

1550 

45 

1349 

32 

1173 

58 

1546 

3472 

138110 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


Postoffice 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  Turkey  Poults 

We  have  three  young  turkeys,  hatched  i 
•Tune  11,  growing  nicely,  feathered.  We 
have  been  feeding  chick,  feed,  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  dandelion  for  greens,  cut  up 
fine;  all  the  fresh  water  they  want.  We 
would  like  to  cut  out  the  eggs  from  the 
ration.  What  would  you  advise  us  to 
feed  ?  j.  h.  g. 

Coopersburg,  l‘a. 

It  is  too  had  that  these  poults  could 
not  have  had  sour  milk  from  the  start 
aud,  if  practicable,  1  should  keep  it  before 
them  now.  This  will  he  far  better  than 
the  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  should  lie  given 
in  as  large  quantities  as  the  poults  will 
consume.  Aside  from  this,  feed  them  as 
you  would  chickens  and  add  the  pow¬ 
dered  ipecac,  now  believed  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  blackhead,  to  their  ration. 
This  is  a  teaspoon  of  powdered  ipecac  in 
enough  mash  for  20  birds  twice  weekly. 

^  <m  will  ueed  one-seventh  of  a  teaspoon 
for  the  three  ponlts.  hut  do  not  need  to 
be  absolutely  accurate  in  yoilr  measure¬ 
ments;  probably  a  quantity  a  little  in 
excess  of  that  prescribed  would  he  beue- 
fieial. 

If  these  poults  can  escape  blackhead 
and  cocoidiosis,  they  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  attaining  maturity.  There  are  are 
other  dangers  to  be  avoided,  but  none 
equal  to  these  two.  m.  b,  d. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


600  Extra  Good  April  Whits  Lighorn  Pullets 

aliuut  remlv  to  lay,  at  S3  -ach.  Oi-iler  diri'er  from  this 
I1,1V.  Silt,  {.tlar*  iioeu.  1HE  MACKET  FARMS.  11  uree.tcr,  V.  T. 

PULL  E3  TS  I 

500  !siog!u  Comb  W  hite  L,  gliuros,  t  mo*,  old,  "B.-ir- 
luH  ’sti  ail)  from  importvil  ti  ap-nesteh  sioek,  raiseil 
on  free  range,  milk  ami  wheat  feJ.  A  very  thrifty 
lot.  Prlee,  $2  each  VERNON  R.  LAFLER.  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — S.  C.  Red  Pullets  "S4 


Walker  strain.  $4  iipi,  I’e. 


-»  1  U11C13  April  4. 
«-  »■  THOMeSOII.  Sitter  Cr»«».  N.V 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm  s.  c.  b.  Minorca 


r  .Mixed  lilac k  atul  White  Leghorn 
YKA  KU  Mis  -  ROYAL  FARM.  Bergey.  Pi. 

Dill  I  r**"WP  March  g  itched- Mixed  t,ul- 

p  U  LLEl  I  9  lets:  *120  per  per 

SO.  *2H  pel  10.  AlsoRocks, 
Reds  ami  Wyandotte,  Vpnt  lialehed.  820  per  Bozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDF.R  Box  29  SellersviUe.  Pa. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAI  LAY  AND  PAY 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Slaleu  Island.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Direct  Young  strain,  March- Apt il  hatched,  free 
r  iuge  grown.  8'4  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  X.  J . 

FOR  S  A  I.  K 

Very  Choice  S.  C.  W  hileLeghorn  Pullets 

April  and  M&y  hutch,  ltitngv  uiisod.  Rteil  (or  superior  I 
lnyiag  qualities.  Tarbell  Fur  in  8,  >miU4vlll«  MaU,  X. 

PAUL'S  14-16  weeks  aud  matured  Pullets. 
0ULTRY  8  varieties.  Also  Yearling  Hens. 

IANTATION  PAUL’S  PaULTRI  PUNT«tl0N,R.3,  Sycamore.  Ohia 


Xs  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  82  each  in  lots  of  l()n  or  more. 
FISHER  BROS.  -  Atlantic.  Pa 


ST  R  MIMncrn  Cocks  and  Cockerels. 

.  U.  D.  minUnOH  H  8,  PETER3.  Great  Xilla.S.  I.«.T. 

1  fin  S  C.  Black  MlnoPi-a  Yearling  Hen.  ;  *aeh  ; 
IUV  oice  biriis.  li.  C  Alil.I.EK  It.  No.  I  Oxford.  N.  J. 

FROM  A  FINE  SELECTION  OF  OrftnTft  TIIPKFYQ 
YOUNG.  STRONG,  VIGOROUS  D‘0n‘“  I  UNKET9 

cent  l>e  bad  males  and  fern  desat  *3.fi*leach.  A  few  Bronze 
tna  es  left  rbe-c  will  inok*  excellent  breeders  Tor  1933 
mating.  i'.  f  ’in  I  ,  lb.  stock.  Tbelr  price  $5  each. 
Satisfaction  and  s.ire  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  -  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

For  Sale-12  2-Yr.-0Id  White  China  Geese  y02® 

Pekin  Ducks:  75  R.  L\  R.  !.  lied  Pullets;  25  Black 
51,uorca  pullets.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Rye,  N.Y. 

TIFFANY’S  SU PERIOR 

MA5IMOTH  PEKIN  I  B  1/^0 

g i a  x  t  r  o i k  n  alia  8  -  K  ^ 

INDIAN  RUNNER  ^  ^  I\  W 


ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  *  Ft.  34  Pheenlxvllle,  P 


America's  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISUP  N.Y. 


September  9,  1922 


stein’s  agent),  and  am  enclosing  a  card 
Mr.  Makely  gave  me.  Mr.  Mnkely  in¬ 
spected  the  apple;,  pronounced  them  O. 
K„  and  bought  them  at  $4.50  per  barrel 
f.  o.  b.  (.5  a  sport,  and  Mr.  Sweeney  shipped 
them  to  Goldstein  at  Philadelphia.  When 
they  arrived  at  Philadelphia  Goldstein 
refused  to  pay  the  draft,  so  Mr.  Sweeney 
turned  them  over  to  another  house.  Car 
144, (MS  contained  ISO  barrels  and  car 
150,131  contained  200  barrels,  and  should 
have  netted  me  $1,710,  hut  instead  netted 
back  $1,350,03,  a  loss  of  $300.07.  There 
was  no  written  contract,  but  am  enclos¬ 
ing  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  it 
and  wonder  if  it  isn’t  possible  to  stop 
such  work.  h.  w.  f. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  clear  case,  the 
agent  of  Lewis  D.  Goldstein  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  buying  the  apples  outright,  and 
when  shipment  was  made  Mr.  Goldstein 
refused  to  stand  by  the  bargain.  Gold¬ 
stein  asked  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the 
apples  before  acceptance,  but  according 
to  the  affidavit  on  file  his  agent,  Makely. 
inspected  the  apples  before  he  purchased 
them.  We  have  many  cases  of  this  kind 
where  representatives  of  produce  houses 
purchase  produce  and  after  shipment  is 
made  on  one  pretext  or  another  seek  to 
reduce  the  price.  This  is  the  danger  of 
dealing  with  field  representatives  of 
dealers  or  houses  having  little  regard  for 
their  agreements. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Standard  Spark  'Plug 
of  the  IVorld 


Your  brilliant  and  extremely  interesting 
paper  had  at  odd  introduction  to  our 
home;  it  came  wrapped  around  a  small 
consignment  of  fresh  eggs  from  one  of 
your  two  hundred  thousand!  I  found  it 
so  interesting  and  so  full  of  useful  as 
well  as  delightful  reading  matter  that  I 
really  fell  in  love  with  it  at.  first  sight. 
When  you  consider  that  I  read  daily  the 
best  New  York  papers  and  then  turn  jn 
my  leisure  moments  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  you  will 
understand  how  nicely  it  fits  into  my 
literary  program.  I  commend  you  highly 
for  your  Rplendid  aid  to  the  farmers, 
which  is  evident  in  nil  your  articles. 

New  York.  w.  D.  Y. 

Our  old  friends  usa  varied  means  to 
introduce  their  favorite  paper  to  new 
subscribers.  Many  have  come  from  a 
sample  copy  casually  presented.  It  i« 
this  voluntary  help  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  the  increased  ex¬ 
pense  of  publication  during  recent  year* 
and  maintain  the  character  of  the  paper 
without  following  the  usual  custom  of 
advancing  the  price.  We  appreciate  the 
commendation  for  aid  to  the  farm,  hut 
without  it  there  would  be  little  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  it  as  a  farm  paper. 


Why  Ford  Owners  Should 
Change  Spark  Plugs  Now 

Tj  If  your  car  starts  hard, 

misses,  sputters,  balks  on 
hills — look  to  your  spark 
"  plugs  first.  Old  plugs  cause, 
hard  starting  at  all  times! 
Incorrectly  designed  plugs  also  cause 
hard  starting  and  poor  performance. 

Look  the  1075  AC  Plug  over.  It  is  the 
best  design  ever  developed  for  Fords. 

Put  in  a  complete  set  and  see  what  an 
improvement  in  performance  you  have 
gained. 

If  your  Ford  dealer  will  not  supply  you 
with  AC  1075’s  any  other  good  dealer 
will  gladly  meet  your  needs. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive  there  is  a 
specially  designed  AC  for  it. 


dolfo,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  head  of  the  Pan  on  june  1022.  a  man  came  to  my 

Motor  Company,  must  serve  10  years  in  home  and  represented  himself  as  R.  E. 

prison  and  pay  a  fino  of  $4,000  for  al-  Mason,  director  of  Farmers*  _  Standard 
leged  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  Carbide  Company.  15  West  37th  street, 

circuit  court  of  appeals  in  a  decision  New  York  City  (of  which  I  am  a  stock- 

handed  down  here  today  upheld  the  de-  holder).  He  claimed  the  carbide  eom- 
cisiou  of  Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  who  sen-  panv  was  buying  up  all  stocks,  and  in 
fenced  Pandolfo.  Pandolfo  is  alleged  to  three  weeks’  time  I  would  received  a  eer- 
have  secured  over  a  million  dollars  from  tilled  check  by  some  representative  of  the 
scores  of  investors  in  the  motor  company,  firm.  Ue  had  in  his  possession  my  divi- 
— United  Press.  dend  check,  which  was  due  me  on  April 

One  get-rich-quick  promoter  will  have  1  vishcd  me  to  buy  shares  in  the 
to  take  his  medicine  at  least.  Usually  Beacon  Gas  Corporation,  which  he 
such  swindlers  are  able  to  squirm  out  of  claimed  the  Farmers  Standard  C  arbide 
.ho  pimfehmen,  ta  M 

technicality  of  the  law.  But  tins  lesson  500  shares  at  $1  a  share,  to  sell  again 
will  not  cause  other  promoters  of  the  at  $3  a  share.  On  this  inducement  I  took 
Pandolfo  t\,  <>  to  desist— not  even  Pan-  $500  worth  of  shares  on  installment  plan 
,  ,,  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  gave  him  first  payment  on  June  b — $oO 

dolfo  himself  when  he  is  again  free  to  re-  caslj  an(1  .  chcclc  for  $200.  Then, 

peat  the  performance.  July  8.  on  his  second  visit.  I  gave  him 

the  balance  in  check,  $250.  My  husband 
mistrusted  the  idea  of  the  party  being 
We  have  an  account  with  Charles  H.  good,  and  I  stopped  payment  on  that 
Steiner  which  we  have  been  unable  to  col-  check,  dated  July  3,  and  then  called  up 
lect  and  would  like  your  assistance  in  the  Farmers’  Carbide  Company  by  ’phone  and 
matter.  Mr.  Steiner  wrote  to  us  last  learned  that  they  had  no  connection  with 
Fall  from  Moimtaindale.  N.  Y..  for  a  this  man ;  that  it  was  a  fraud, 
shipment  of  poultry,  which  we  forwarded  When  Mr.  Mason  called  on  July  3  he 
to  him  Lv  express.  A  few  days  later  we  had  with  him  a  man  introduced  as  Mr. 
received  another  order  from  him.  stating  Brown,  who  took  my  order  for  carbide 
that  he  would  par  for  both  lots  upon  re-  and  $20  cash  for  same.  Today  I  received 
c-eipt  of  the  invoice  for  the  second  ship-  a  special  delivery  letter  containing  a  $20 
ment.  Since  then  we  have  heard  nothing  bill,  with  these  lines:  "You  can  order 
from  him.  We  have  learned  from  two  carbide  from  the  company" ;  no  signa- 
sources  that  this  man  is  thoroughly  un-  ture.  It.  was  mailed  iu  Poughkeepsie, 
reliable  and  that  he  left  Motintaindale  New  York.  airs.  w.  h. 

suddenly  kist  Fall,  leaving  no  address. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  The  above  story  is  characteristic  of  the 
him.  L.N.B.  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company’s 

New  York.  manner  of  doing  business.  It  is  quite  the 

Charles  Steiner,  Mountaindale,  N.  Y.,  custom  of  tlie  firm  to  send  checks  in  pay- 
has  received  $100,S4  worth  of  poultry  ment  of  dividends  to  stockholders  and 
without  making  payment  to  our  subscrib-  then  for  the  salesman  carrying  the  divi- 
er,  and  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  lo-  dend  check  to  solicit  further  subscriptions 
cate  him.  We  refer  to  the  matter,  and  if  1°  the  stock  of  the  company, 
any  of  our  readers  hear  of  him  or  have  IQ  this  case,  however,  the  president 
his  present  address  we  will  be  glad  to  ar>d  manager  of  the  Standard  Carbide 
have  them  send  it  to  us.  If  he  solicits  t-  ompany  alleges  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
shinments  keep  this  information,  so  that  edge  of  tbe  C’.  E.  Mason  who  solicited  the 

subscription  to  tbe  stock  of  the  Beacon 
Gas  Corporation,  nor  the  man  by  the 
name  of  Brown,  who  took  this  subscrib¬ 
er’s  order  for  the  carbide. 

The  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  say  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  locate  the  party  by  the  name  of  Mason 
and  the  party  who  represented  himself  as 
Mr.  Brown,  but  after  more  than  a  month 
no  result  has  been  accomplished.  The 
company  is  uuable  to  make  any  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  how  its  check  in  favor  of  this 
subscriber  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mason. 
It  is  all  very  mysterious,  but  we  print 
the  record  of  the  transaction  as  it  stands. 

If  these  parties  going  under  the  names 
of  Mason  and  Brown  attempt  to  repeat 
the  performance,  the  information  may 
prove  valuable  to  those  approached  by 
them. 


New  electrode  design 
forms  a  natural  drain 
so  that  no  oil  con  lodge 
in  sfarh  gat 

Unscrew  this  bushing 
and  plug  cemss  atari. 
Nolle*  compact^ 
torctlainto  withstand 
hard  service 

Pat  mud  CARBON 
^e  PROOF  porcelain. 
Saw  tooth  edges  attain 
sufficient  heat  to  burn 
oil  deposits,  thus  offer¬ 
ing  effective  resistance 
to  carbon 


AC  Spark  Plug  Company,  FLINT,  eThtichlgan 

U.  S.  Pst.  No.  1,136,727,  April  13,  1916,  U.  S.  Pst.  No.  1,216,139,  Feb.  IS.  1917 
Other  Patents  Pending 


Protection  against  fire 


is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  to  be 
obtained  from  an  adequate  supply 
of  running  water,  under  pressure. 
Everyone  dreads  the  thought  of 
the  losses  which  come  from  fire. 
The  farm  or  suburban  home 
owner— most  of  all — needs  the 
protection  which  running  water, 
under  pressure,  affords. 

Hoosier  Water  Service  equipment 
affords  fire  protection.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  provides  water  conveni¬ 
ently  for  every  household  and 

farm  need.  It  will  eliminate  the  drudgery 
of  hand  pumping  and  make  possible  the 
use  of  many  modern  conveniences. 


Some  time  ago  a  representative  called 
from  Superior  Art.  Association.  367  Pearl 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  with  pictures 
that  they  paint.  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
him  until  I  showed  him  a  picture  of  ray 
youngsters,  and  he  begged  to  take  it 
along.  He  would  show  me  the  proofs, 
and  if  I  liked  it  I  could  pay  $3.9$  for  it, 
and  all  three  will  be  on  one.  I  did  not 
sign  a  contract,  as  I  would  not  sign  any¬ 
thing  for  anybody  in  that  line,  but  here 
I  am  enclosing  you  card  to  show  you  that 
now  they  write  that  it  is  $3.98  for  each 
head  ( as  I  have  three)  ;  they  are  all  on 
one  picture.  Yrou  can  see  for  yourself 
what  they  would  ask  of  me  for  same. 
Will  you  tell  me  what,  to  do  when  thf 
representative  calls?  It  would  mean 
$11.96.  I  signed  no  contract  or  anything. 
They  just  had  a  small  certificate,  which 
I  am  enclosing  also,  and  which  I  received 
for  same.  MRS.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

This  experience  is  just  one  more  rea¬ 
son  for  showing  agents  for  picture  houses 
the  door  as  soon  as  their  identity  is 
established. 


Ulater  Service 


equipment  is  appreciated  by  the  housewife,  for  it  enables  her  to  do  all 
household  chores  more  easily.  The  dairy  farmer  can  increase  the  yield 
of  his  cows  by  installing  running  water  in  the  barn,  thus  permitting  his 
cows  to  drink  at  will.  For  general  farming  it  is  a  time  and  labor  saver 
— shortening  the  chore  hours  and  bettering  living  conditions — to  say 
nothing  of  increasing  property'  value. 

If  you  need  the  advantage e  to  be  had  from  an  adequate 
eupply  of  running  water,  under  preoeure,  write  today  for 
catalog  and  let  ue  tell  you  more  about  Hoooier  Water  Service 


Alfred  G.  Oxley,  president  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Sterling  Service  Homes  Cor¬ 
poration,  1  West  34th  Street,  New  York, 
is  held  in.  $25,000  bail  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  defrauding  clients  of 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Forty  persons 
complained  that  they  had  lost  $36,000 
through  his  failure  to  build  “ready  cut’’ 
homes  for  them,  and  for  which  they  had 
invested  their  money. 


Last  March  I  sold  two  cars  of  apples 
to  Lewis  D.  Goldstein  of  Philadelphia. 
The  apples  were  in  the  storage  of 
Sweeney  Brothers,  at  Gasport,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Sweeney,  acting  as  my  agent, 
sold  these  apples  to  Mr.  Makely  (Gold- 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 


Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 


WOMEN  for  rook  and  general  housework;  ex¬ 
cellent  permanent  opportunity.  JAMES  W. 
SEW  ALE.  Old  Town,  Me. _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feehle-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  I.rtobworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rock- 
land  Co.,  N,  T. _ 

WANTED— Couple,  no  children;  man  with  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  orchards  and  farming; 
woman  good  plain  cook,  to  hoard  three  men ; 
good  wnges.  with  privileges;  no  inexperienced 
couple  need  apply,  as  no  attention  will  he  paid 
to  nny  applications  that  do  not  have  first-class 
references  with  first,  letter.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Woman,  not  over  BO  yen  re.  for  plain 
cooking  and  housework  In  town  home  with 
conveniences;  $40  a  month;  character  references 
required.  J.  0.  HAZARD,  Bellevue  Aveuue, 
Hamnmnton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  herdsman  and 
deliver  milk  retail:  must  be  neat,  good  milker, 
honest  and  not  afraid  of  work;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected;  give  references. 
Address  COLVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Pa, _ 

WANTED — Married  farm  hand  to  milk  6  cows. 

cut  wood;  must  be  good  milker,  able  to  handle 
horses;  wages  $40  a  month,  milk,  wood  and  four 
unfurnished  rooms;  all  year  job,  with  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  V.  W.  FERRIS,  Green¬ 
wood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carpenter  and  handy  man  for  pri¬ 
vate  place;  married;  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  with  farming 
equipment,  to  take  over  390-acre,  undeveloped 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  work  it  for 
his  own  benefit:  all  owner  wants  is  to  have  the 
place  well  cared  for  and  to  be  furnished  with 
vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs  for  his  own  table; 
fine  opportunity  for  anyone  desirous  of  becom¬ 
ing  established  in  the  business;  owner  willing 
to  help  financially,  if  necessary,  at  the  start. 
Answer  W.  E.  COOKE,  635  Park  Are.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  25  to  35,  boys’  dormi¬ 
tory;  salary,  §40  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUPERINTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — At  once,  good  all  around  farm  hand, 
single;  must  be  steady,  sober  and  willing  to 
work;  no  milking:  §40  per  month  and  hoard. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1607,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- -> - » 

WANTED — A  single  man  to  cure  for  cows  and 
poultry  on  a  private  estate,  near  New  York: 
must  be  a  good  butter-maker  anl  milker  aul 
efficient  in  the  care  of  poultry;  wages  $100  per 
month,  with  room,  to  a  clean,  healthy,  system¬ 
atic  worker.  ADVERTISER  1624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  to  help 
care  for  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys  where 
testing  is  being  done;  modern  equipment  and 
best  of  living  conditions;  give  references,  ex¬ 
perience  and  age  in  first  letter.  P.  W,  DUBOC, 
Supt.,  Falrydale  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Men  to  pick  apples  and  do  other 
Fall  work;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  long  job.  ROY  ICINNEY,  Geneva  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  reliable  middle-aged  woman, 
good  cook  and  general  kitchen  work,  in  coun¬ 
try  home;  adult  family:  give  wage  and  reference 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

APPLE  PICKERS  wanted  at  once:  will  need 
men  to  pick  and  women  to  sort  apples;  good 
wages  for  able  workers:  none  others  need  apply; 
furnish  rooms  or  boatd;  give  full  particulars, 
wages  expected,  references  first  letter.  A.  T. 
HENRY,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

- - - 1 

HELP  WANTED — All  year  position;  50  miles 
from  New  York  City;  two  persons:  one  ns 
cook,  one  laundress  and  chamber  work;  good 
home  and  wages.  Answer  C.  LINTON,  Itrew- 
steri  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  A  good  general  experienced  mail 
Who  is  a  good  horsi'shoer  and  general  repair 
man;  perfer  one  who  can  milk;  married  or  sin¬ 
gle;  large  modern  dairy  farms;  state  wages, 
experience,  REI.LE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS. 
Branchville.  N.  J. 

-  —  "i 

GENERAL  mechanic,  familiar  with  carpentry. 

concrete,  painting,  new  work  and  general  re¬ 
pairs;  steady  work:  state  wages;  send  refer¬ 
ences.  DERRY  FARM.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45;  salary  §52  per  mouth  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
tic  good  feeder  and  milker;  must  be  honest,  re¬ 
liable  and  ambitious;  good  wages  and  good 
board,  with  advancement.  Call  or  address 
MANAGER,  Prohasco  Farm.  Flemlugtou,  N.  J. 
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FARM  HAND  wanted;  good  plowman;  good 
milker;  $60.  MAPLE  TERRACE  FARM, 
Somers,  N.  J. 

COUPLE — Mother  and  daughter  or  sisters  pre¬ 
ferred,  an  good  cook,  chambermaid-waitress, 
in  small  adult  family,  living  all  year  on  farm 
in  Westchester  County,  one  hour  from  New 
York;  no  experiments  or  novices  need  apply ; 
must  he  thoroughly  competent,  economical,  will¬ 
ing.  obliging  nail  satisfied  with  quiet  farm  lift'; 
no  farm  help  to  be  1  warded ;  permanent  position; 
wages.  §100  per  month  for  both;  references. 
BOX  332.  Pleasuntville,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  for  general  housework;  two  in  family; 

small  house;  all-year  residents;  Thursday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  off.  Apply  MRS.  0.  R. 
McSPARUKN,  Thompson  Park,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N,  Y.  ’Phone  Glen  Cove  1036. 

WANTED — A  single  man  for  dairy  work;  honest 
and  clean  and  hustler:  prefer  a  Hollander  or 
German;  state  wages  and  age,  ADVERTISER 
1645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  poultry  farm;  must  have 
experience  in  vegetable  gardening;  steady  job. 
NEW  WINDSOR  POULTRY  FARM,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  single  man;  milk  farm; 

state  age,  experience,  wages  expected  and 
give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn, 

RELIABLE  farmer  wanted  as  working  manager 
for  150-acre  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker, 
understand  cattle,  raising  crops  and  use  of 
machinery;  must  furnish  satisfactory  references. 
BOX  126,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 
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HERDSMAN — Unmarried;  small  herd  Jerseys; 

modern  barn;  must  produce  clean  milk;  give 
full  particulars,  with  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Siugle  man  for  general  farm  work; 

age  30  to  45;  good  room  and  board;  steady 
work;  wages  $25;  chance  for  advancement:  send 
references  with  application,  L.  ItUCKERT, 
Shokan,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Good,  reliable,  conscientious  man, 
married,  small  family,  handy  with  tools,  for 
farming  and  orcharding;  uear  Monroe,  N.  Y. ; 
Protestant  preferred;  must  have  A-l  references; 
slate  full  particulars,  wage,  etc.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  women  to  do  entire  work  for 
family  of  six;  country  place;  give  references 
for  character.  MRS.  E,  M.  LAI’HAM.  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — .Middle-aged  farm  hand  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  general  farm  on  Long  Island; 
§40  ninl  house,  with  usual  privileges;  some  work 
for  wife  if  desired;  state  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1657,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework  on 
farm,  assisting  oilier  servants;  Connecticut, 
near  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1056,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  to  take  charge  of  small  duck 
farm;  must  understand  incubator.  HENRY 
A.  HEDGES,  517  Fourth  Street,  Greenport, 
L,  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED  by  the  year;  good  home  if 
you  are  willing  to  work;  state  wages  wanted. 
S.  FRIED,  Catskill,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  experienced  general 
farm  uinn:  must  help  milk;  state  age.  nation¬ 
ality  and  experience;  §40.  board  and  room; 
steady  jolt.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Situation*  Wanted 


POULT RY MAN.  married,  wants  position  Octo¬ 
ber  1;  20  years’  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  poultry  keepiug;  expert; 
baby  chick  and  incubator  mau;  able  to  run  any 
plant,  no  matter  how  large;  expect  good  wages, 
but  will  earn  it.  ADVERTISER  1578,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

CAPABLE  young  man,  21,  American,  wife,  one 
child,  good  education,  experience,  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  typewriting,  clerking,  shipping,  etc.,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  reliable  firm  where  there  is 
chance  for  advancement.  Please  address 
ADVERTISER  1577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  or  superintendent;  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  iu  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  mips,  stock,  poultry,  lawn,  roads,  etc.; 
alt  modern  machinery ;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married;  no  children.  BOX  41,  Ne.v 
Canaan,  Conn. 
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POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  15  years’ 
experience,  is  open  to  good  proposition;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  married,  with  18  yenrs 
of  practical  experience  vn  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  farms,  wishes  to  connect  with  party 
with  capital  who  is  interested  to  start,  on  up-to- 
date  poultry  plaut  on  a  50-50  busts.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1629,  care  Rural  Neu1- Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent:  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
training:  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American;  age  47;  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  September  or 
October.  ROX  7o2,  Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 

TWO  MEN,  American,  Protestants,  of  clean 
habits,  uo  tobacco,  ages  21  and  22.  thoroughly 
experienced,  desire  positions  together  as  test 
cow  milkers;  at  liberty  September  15;  give  full 
particulars  first  litter.  ADVERTISER  1635, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUT.’L' it Y MAN — Wide  experience  nil  branches: 

conscientious;  available  September  15;  prefer 
Long  Island  or  New  Jersey;  best,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1637-  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  HAVE  a  working  superintendent  on  my  farm 
who  Is  a  first-class  man;  long  experience 
cows,  horses,  fruit;  lmrd  working,  capable  and 
strictly  honest,  and  bandies  men  well:  small 
family;  I  would  not  let  him  go  except  absolutely 
necessary  personal  reasons;  available  any  time 
after  5th  of  September.  Address  FRITZ  J. 
FRANK,  239  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  care 
Iron  Age  Pub.  Co. 

YOUNG  mau  out  of  college  wants  board  mi  mod¬ 
ern  farm,  where  he  may  find  occupation  and 
recuperation:  state  terms  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRT.,  with  teacher's  license,  wishes  chance  to 
earn  expenses  while  attending  some  normal 
this  Winter:  can  tench  children  after  hours,  or 
do  housework;  preferably  outside  of  city.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SCHOOL  WANTED — Experienced  teacher  wishes 
nirnl  school  111  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1639,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  sou,  16.  wants  position 
on  private  place  or  farm  (no  datrv).  with 
adults  only,  MRS.  A.  BAUNACH,  care  Nlehaus, 
Route  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position: 

references.  ADVERTISER  1652,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


i.  x  i  ■-  i'-l  2: 

WANTED — Position  on  a  farm;  good  milker; 

year  around;  give  references;  colored  .man; 
house;  permanent.  FRANK  WARNER,  Ban- 
gall,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WOMAN  desires  housework  on  farm  or  country 
estate  where  child  2%  years  old  will  not.  he 
objectionable.  ADVERTISER  1647,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- » 

MARRIED  GARDENER  (Swiss)  desires  position 
to  take  care  of  gentleman’s  place;  wife  will 
do  general  housework.  ADVERTISER  1648,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  15  years’ 
experience  In  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
dairying;  I  am  looking  for  a  place  to  run  on 
percentage,  or  will  consider  partnership  propo¬ 
sition;  age  34;  single;  best  of  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  Swedish,  college 
graduate,  life  experience,  will  accept  position 
as  manager  of  egg- producing  farm  where  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  and  intelligent  management  are 
required;  especially  proficient  in  rejuvenating 
run-down  plants  and  developing  newly  started 
establishments.  ADVERTISER  1053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AUTO  REPAIR  MAN,  married,  desires  position 
on  gentleman 'a  place;  can  repair  tractors  and 
farm  machinery;  handy  at  any  repair  work,  or 
capable  of  managing  farm;  the  very  best  of 
references.  BOX  56,  Ogontz,  Pa. 
- : - 1 

ESTATE  or  farm  manager  would  like  position 
on  private  estate  or  farm;  married,  middle- 
aged,  American;  strictly  sober,  honest  and 
economical:  thorough  and  practical  in  all 

branches;  many  years'  experience;  a  man  with 
proven  ability;  A-l  references.  P.  O.  BOX 
695,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Young  American,  28,  married 
and  have  two  children;  Cornell  graduate  and 
have  six  years’  successful  experience  in  all 
branches.  ADVERTISER  1655,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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WANTED — By  a  young  man  who  can  drive 
team,  drive  ear,  ruu  kerosene  and  gasoline* 
engines,  milk  cows  and  experience  with  poultry, 
a  position  on  commercial  farm.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  iCtU,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  or  manager  for  farm 
where  purebred  cattle  conic  first;  theoretical 
and  practical  training:  married;  Guernseys  or 
Holsreins  preferred.  Address  A.  H.  STANFORD, 

Ward,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  23,  highly  competent  in  all 
branches  of  poultry,  wishes  to  connect  with 
commercial  plant;  willing  to  start  at  small 
salary.  LEWIS  FOX,  619  Ninth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

WORK — Strong  young  man  wants  work  any¬ 
where  from  November  to  March.  What,  have 
yon  to  offer?  ADVERTISER  1664,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farm*  For  Satie,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new*  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if 
gold  soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2-50  per  acre, 
for  term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles 
from  Corning.  Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y.  THOMAS 
HASLETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— Near  Brat.tleboro,  Vt.:  60- 
aere  farm;  large  barns;  fully  equipped:  7- 
room  dwelling:  dairy,  equipped:  growing  crops, 
hay,  oats  potatoes,  corn;  beautifully  situated; 
produce  marketable  in  immediate  vicinity;  terms 
reasonable.  Address  BOX  S,  West  Brattleboro. 
Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 400-acre  dairy  farm;  20  miles  east 
of  Syracuse;  one  mi,e  from  State  road:  two 
miles  from  New  York  Central  station;  three 
large  barns’,  good  house;  fully  stocked  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  all  machinery;  reason  for 
selling,  poor  health;  if  you  want  a  good  busi- 
nesss,  this  is  worth  investigating.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

150  ACRES — Fenced,  timber,  tillage,  pasture,' 
orchard,  springs.  Stare  road,  large  buildings, 
small  house;  ready  now;  money-maker;  reason¬ 
able  to  experience!),  practical  farmer  only.  S. 
MULLER,  Montgomery,  N,  Y. 

PUBLIC  SALE  —  Valuable  101-acre  farm  at 
Reistville,  Pa.,  will  he  sold  September  23.  at 
2  p.  ni. .  to  settle  estate:  12-room  limestone 
house,  telephone,  electric  light  anil  power:  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water;  windmill:  limestone 
soil:  three  acres  woodland:  40  apple  trees:  ou 
trolley  line.  SAM  T.  KURTZ,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

FOIt  SALE — 25-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

1.000-hen  capacity:  all  good  buildings  and 
modern  equipment;  four  acres  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1576.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE — 138-aore  hill  farm:  IU  miles  from 
State  road:  good  sap  bush,  oak  timber,  excel¬ 
lent  meadow  and  pasture:  price  §3,009.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  L.  STEVENS.  Harpersfield, 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm  and  general 
farm;  125  acres  bay  crops;  balance  timber, 
pasture;  two  barns,  cement  floor,  swing  stanch¬ 
ions;  granary,  garage,  t,wo  henhouses  and  nearly 
new  bouse,  l’t-story;  farm  high  state  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  improved  read;  price  §4,000;  §500 
cash;  easy  terms:  will  sell  crops,  stock  and 
tools  IP  so  desired:  cwuer  lives  ou  farm.  N.  P. 
NIELSEN,  Milford.  N.  Y, 
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150- ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  one-half  cleared; 

one-half  in  timber.  Inquire  of  owner,  JOHN 
GETZEN DANNER,  Hancock,  Md. 

SMALL  FARM  FOR  SALE— Very  desirable 
place.  590  ft.  off  State  road;  55  acres,  level, 
fertile  soil,  adapted  for  poultry  and  fruit:  large 
barn;  many  other  buildings;  good  water  supply; 
plenty  fruit  for  home  use;  house,  10  rooms, 
bath;  hot  water  heat;  electric  lights;  hardwood 
Boors  throughout;  located  close  to  village  of 
Stone  Ridge,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.;  churches,  stores. 
BChool:  price  from  owner  direct,  including  3 
horses,  6  cows  109  hens,  large  crops,  imple¬ 
ments.  $13,000;  terms  ADVERTISER  1595, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  tease,  with  or  without 
option  of  buying,  a  Central  or  Northern  New 
Jersey  farm,  suitable  for  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Farm  of  SO  aeres  or  more,  tillable; 

preferably  lake  shore  frontage;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  about  15  acres,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  on  or  near  water;  some  woodland:  within 
50  mites  New  York;  r.hout  $3,500:  part  cash; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1604,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker, 

■  —  --  ■■  ■  ■-  -  ~  t 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  purchase  gen¬ 
eral  store,  combined  with  large  modern  dwell¬ 
ing;  postofflee  connected;  unusual  possibilities 
for  live  wire.  Address  ADVERTISER  1603, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  poultry  farm;  capacity 
1,000  hens,  5,000  chicks;  city  water,  electric 
lights;  State  road;  best  markets;  rich  soil; 
beautiful  home;  Mammoth  incubators;  estab¬ 
lished  trade;  healthful,  dry  climate;  price 
$9,500;  $2,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  1602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  68-acre  productive  farm;  45  acres 
in  large  timber;  good  store  proposition;  mar¬ 
ket  and  shipping  facilities.  Particulars  from 
owner,  KARISCH,  Salisbury,  Md.  ’  ■*- 

-  - t 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acre  farm;  near  Chat¬ 
ham,  X,  Y.;  most  productive;  two  wells, 
springs,  trout  brook:  splendid  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings;  good  orchard;  reason,  ill  health;  price 
low;  part  cash.  Address  ADVERTISER  1600, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— - - - — - - —  ■  -  -  -  ■  ■  ■  * 

FOR  SALE — 110-acre  dairy  farm;  well  adapted 
for  potatoes,  cabbage  and  grain;  two  miles 
from  R.  R.  town;  good  buildings;  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  running  water;  price  right.  EARL 
CLARK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

—  ■■  ■  i 

WANTED — In  New  York  State,  Saratoga,  War¬ 
ren  or  western  Washington  counties,  farm, 
not  less  than  GO  acres,  with  timber,  bordering 
lake  or  large  stream;  six  or  more  rooms  house, 
in  good  repair;  must  be  reasonable;  five  to  10 
miles  from  railroad.  ADVERTISER  1615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  TO  LET — Gentleman  giving  up  farming 
would  rent  farm  near  Pittsfield  or  Lenox, 
Mass.,  to  married  man,  small  family;  modern 
farmhouse,  barn,  silo,  excellent  chicken  houses; 
best  of  soil;  very  favorable  terms  to  experienced 
man;  highest  references  only.  Address  BOX 
365,  Roslyn,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 

i 

FOR  SALE — 83-acre  farm,  5  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie:  $6,500  fakes  stock,  crops  and  tpols. 
ADVERTISER  1630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED— Fruit  and  dairy  farm  to  run  on 
shares,  by  young  married  farmer,  starting 
April  1.  1923;  Thoroughly  understands  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  modern  farm  machinery,  including 
tractor;  prefer  Columbia  or  Dutchess  Counties; 
only  well-paying  proposition  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  lease,  for  five  years,  small  farm 
in  fair  condition:  must  be  cheap,  with  option 
of  buying.  ADVERTISER  1628,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm;  fruit,  poultry;  good 
house,  soil  and  wuter.  locatiou.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  eight  or  more  acres, 
suitable  for  poultry;  on  main  read,  within  40 
miles  of  New’  York  City;  give  full  details  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm;  productive  soil;  ideal 
for  trucking,  clover  and  chickens;  plenty 
fruit,  grapes,  small  fruits;  two-story  house; 
outbuildings:  shady  lawn;  good  water;  on  im¬ 
proved  county  road  and  railroad:  in  sight  of 
store,  school,  depot  and  State  road:  seven  miles 
to  city:  for  quick  sale  $2,500:  part  cash;  crops 
included.  OWNER.  Route  2.  Box  77,  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  Co,,  Md, 


RICH  FARM — 300  acres;  fences,  pastures,  stock, 
timber,  maximum  crops;  complete  equipment, 
labi.r-saving  implements,  tractor;  two  good 
dwellings,  hot  and  cold  -water:  health  and  cli¬ 
mate  unsurpassed;  on  good  road;  313  miles  from 
railroad,  county  seat;  great  bargain;  $30,000. 
OWNER.  Aurelia.  Va. 

WANTED — To  rent  small  store  in  or  near  vil¬ 
lage.  suitable  grocery,  lunchroom  or  cigar 
store:  Putnam  or  Dutchess  Count  y,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  AD\  ERTISER  1636,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


01- AC  RE  farm  located  iu  suburbs  of  a  village  in 
a  beautiful  sectiou  of  Hunterdon  Co.,  X.  J.,  6 
miles  from  Flemington  and  Lambertville;  flue  8- 
room  house :  large  chicken  house;  plenty  of  out¬ 
buildings:  12  acres  timber:  balance  laud  mostly 
level  and  in  a  good  state  cultivation:  widow 
wishes  to  sell  at  ouee;  will  sacrifice  for  $7,500. 
Address  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Route  1,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Very  attractive  small  farm.  New 
Yi'fk  State,  near  town;  poultry  or  general 
farming:  buildings  and  extensive  equipment 
practically  new:  complete,  §10.000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  lu42,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - j 

RARE  opportunity  fur  tenant,  farmer;  a  respon¬ 
sible.  experienced,  capable  farmer  can  have  my 
200-acre  farm  on  unusuaUy  liberal  terms;  120 
acres  tillable:  good  farmhouse;  30-stall  cow 
bam:  complete  buildings;  100-ton  silo;  much 
machinery :  fertile  easily -worked  land;  favor¬ 
able  markers:  owner  a  business  mau  who  occu¬ 
pies  main  dwelling  in  Summer  and  desires  self- 
supporting  country  homo  rather  than  profit:  will 
invest  dollar  for  dollar  with  tenant  in  stock  and 
make  favorable  lease  Write  for  details,  giving 
experience  and  references,  ADVERTISER  1638, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED — To  rent  or  work  on  shares: 

fully  equipped,  with  20  or  more  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  33,  St.  JohnsviUe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  tease,  with  option  to  buy  a  mod¬ 
em,  equipped  poultry  plant  within  about  60 
miles  of  New  York,  by  a  refined  American  fam¬ 
ily:  residence  must  have  modern  conveniences 
and  electricity,  ADVERTISER  1643,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  acres  good  land:  new  o-roeui 
bungalow;  50-foot  poultry  house:  good  well; 
young  fruit:  uear  town:  $4,000.  E.  DELMAR. 
Box  62,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

OWNER  of  fruit  and  poultry  farm  would  like  a 
partner  xvitti  little  money  t»  invest.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1651.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - —  .  > 

MAN  WANTED,  all  around,  for  small  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  and  farm;  good  chance  for  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  1654,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home  in  Uillsdale;  100 
acres;  mostly  level  land :  woods  and  pasture; 
10-room  house;  good  buildings;  high  ground; 
beautiful  view;  bungalow  sites;  elegant  water. 
For  particulars  address  BOX  106,  Crarvville. 
Columbia  Co-  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  of  138  acres  for  sale— About 
one  mile  from  Blairstowu;  on  macadam  road: 
fertile,  level,  smooth  land;  can  use  tractor; 
large  roomy  house;  large  horse  barn.  wiLh  plentv 
of  mow  room;  all  in  fine  shape;  near  schoel, 
church  and  creamery:  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  Address  W.  FLOCK  READ,  Blairstowu, 
N.  J . 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1110 . 


NOT  A  PENNY 
EXTRA! 

t  Damask  Table  Cloth 
and  6  Damask  Napkins 

With  This  r 

HIGH  GRADE 
DINNER  SET^Jg 

Your  Own  Initial  on 
IIO  Pieces— 


With 

Order 


There  are  big  days,  and  happy  days  when  your  family  and  your  friends  sit  down  to 
your  fine  big  dinners.  Picture  your  pleasure  in  having  for  such  occasions  a  Dinner  Set 
like  this:  pure,  gleaming,  flawless  white,  edged  with  a  smooth,  bright,  shining  gold 
line,  gold  handles,  and  a  dainty  lower  band  of  colorful  orange.  Then  think  of  the 
added  satisfaction  of  this  distinctive  feature:  Your  Own  Initial  on  Each  and  Every 
Piece.  Each  initial  set  in  an  artistic  wreath  which  is  banked  by  a  charming  scroll  of 
roses  in  beautiful  colors.  This  illustration  does  not  begin  to  do  it  justice. 

Martha  Washington 

Colonial  Shape  Initial  Dinner  Set 

110 

Pieces 


No  picture,  no  description  can  do  justice  to  this  exceedingly  beautiful 
dinner  set.  I  want  you  to  see  it  on  your  own  table.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  Attractiveness  of  its  Aristocratic  Martha  Washington 
Colonial  Shape,  the  Beauty  of  its  Gold  Border.  I  want  you  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  the  big,  wide,  gorgeously  brilliant  gold 
handles  enliven,  enrich  and  beautify  the  set.  Then  I  want  you  to  know  the  Pride  of 
Possessing  a  big,  fine,  high-class  dinner  set  that  has  your  initials  on  each  and  every 
piece.  So,  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  entire  set,  110  Pieces,  on  30  days’  Free  Trial. 
I  The  picture  above  shows,  in  reduced  size,  the  attractive  initial  design.  This  design 
is  in  6  harmoniously  blended  colors. 

SUPREME  QUALITY.  Only  the  very  best  materials  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  dishes. 
Extreme  care  is  taken  in  all  of  the  different  operations.  Everything  that  high  class  materials,  manufactur- 
i  ng  skill,  art  and  design  can  do,  has  been  done  to  make  this  beautiful  Dinnerware  a  Remarkable  Bar¬ 
gain.  All  of  the  decorations;  the  initial,  the  wreath,  the  scroll  of  roses  in  natural  colors,  the  gold  edge, 
and  the  inner  line  of  orange,  are  absolutely  put  on  to  stay.  We  guarantee  against  breakage  in  shipment. 
Each  piece  is  wrapped  separately  in  tissue  paper. 

Price  Last  Year  $44.75 

Special  Price  Now  $29.95 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Only  a  short  time  ago  this  dinner  set  sold  for  $44.75  and  without  the  Fine  Table  Cloth 
and  Napkins.  You  would  have  been  satisfied  to  pay  this  price  for  the  High  Quality 
and  Exquisite  Design  alone.  To  these  points  of  excellence  I  have  added 
these  additional  attractive  features:  The  exclusiveness  of  your  own 
initial  on  every  piece;  the  glorious,  cheerful,  lavish  beauty  of  Six 
Colors  and  Gold  in  the  decorations;  the  outstanding  and  distinctively 
handsome  big,  wide,  bright, gold  handles.  I  have  also  added  a  daintily 

SQ 


colored  floral  spray  which 


30 

Days’ 

Free 

Trial 


Not  a  Penny  Extra! 

^  B "  a  —  -  b .  a  fth.kt  ...  v  r  ly  . .  a  K  ..  .  ..  —  _  _  a  ..  . 


To  show  that  my  Bargains  are  always  the  Big¬ 
gest,  the  Best,  the  Most  Liberal— I  make,  for  a 
limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Oiler:  If  you 
will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order 
QUICKLY,  I  will  send  you  without  extra  cost  1 
Table  Cloth  and  6  Napkins  all  nicely  hemmed. 
These  articles  are  made  of  High  ‘Class  Full 
Bleached  Satin  Finish  Cotton  Damask.  The  de¬ 
sign  most  attractive  and  the  wearing  quality 
ot  a  kind  that  will  thoroughly  satisfy.  Don’t 
forget  that  this  otter  is  a  Prize  to  the‘Prompt. 
To  be  sale  send  your  order  today. 


ch  is  opposite  the  initial 
design  on  each  and  every  piece.  1  want  to  send  you  the 
complete  set,  110  pieces,  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial.  I  want  you  to 
use  the  dinnerware  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  your  satisfaction  is 
not  complete,  return  the  set.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges. 
The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  BE  CAREFUL  TO  STATE  THE  INITIAL 
YOU  DESIRE.  Order  No.  PA2940. 

Terms:  $1.00  with  order,  $2.50 

Monthly.  Total  Price,  $29.95.  _ r  y  .  yr-  . 

“7s 


Pr—ident 


“I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


of  Pittsburgh 


l-EiT  ULi  1  V  atnALi  luaj  a. t 

/  Prw 

SPEAR  &  CO. 

Department  H-4  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


The  110  Pieces 

12  Cups  12  Saucers 

12  5  J4-in.  Dessert  Dishes 
12  6-in.  Oatmeal  Dishes 
1  10. 14-in.  Meat  Platter 
1  1312 -in.  Meat  Platter 
1  Sauce  Boat 
1  Sauce  Boat  Stand 
1  Gravy  Bowl 
1  Cream  Pitcher 
1  6-in.  Pickle  Dish 
1  7-in.  Butter  Dish 
1  Covered  Sugar  Bowl  (2 
Pieces) 

12  9 14,-in.  Dinner  Plates 
12  7 34 -in.  Pie  or  Lunch 
Plates 

12  6)4->r>.  Bread  and  Butter  Plates 
12  7?4-m.  Soup  Plates 
1  Covered  Vegetable  Dish  (2  Pieces) 
1  8-in.  Open  Vegetable  Dish 
1  9 l'4-in.  Round  Salad  Dish 

This  FREE  Book  Will 
Save  You  Money 

This  Dinner  Set  is  only  one  of  my 
Astounding  Bargains.  I  have  Thou¬ 
sands.  All  my  prices  are  Down — - 
Away  Down!  My  Big  Free  Catalog 
is  jammed  with  these  Big  Bargains. 
Write  for  it  Today  without  fail.  It 
shows  Savings  of  30  to  50%  on 
Furniture,  Bedding,  Springs, 
Mattresses,  Bed  Spreads,  Rugs, 
Carpets,  Linoleum,  Lace  Curtains, 
Portieres,Dishes,Bat>y  Carriages, 
Glassware,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Enamel  Cooking  Sets, 
Aluminum  Ware,  Refrigerators, 
Washing  Machines,  Sewing 
Machines,  Guns,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Cameras,  Victrolas,  etc. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-4,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  110-piece  Initial  Dinner  Set  and  Fine  Table 

Cloth  and  6  Napkins.  I  enclose  $1.00  first  paymeftt.  It  is 

understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satis-  Printplalnly  in 

fiod,  I  will  send  you  $2.50  Monthly.  Order  No.  PA2940.  box  the  Initial 

Terms:  $1  with  order,  $2.50  Monthly.  Price  $29.95.  Title  y°u  desire 

remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free 

Catalog  also.  Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


N  ame  . .  Occupation . 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Post  Office . . . . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  (ill  in  line  below 


Send  Shipment  to 


FREE  |  If  you  want  the  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  | _ | 


CATALOG  1  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30t.h  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  26,  1370.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  .V  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1370. 


If  the  ripening  of  cream  can  be  directed,  w 


hy  not  the  ripening,  of  silag,e 


r  mMWM 

THE  FEED  UNIT. — studying  the  results  from 
feeding  experiments  with  different,  kinds  of 
silage  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  unimportant,  within  reason,  of  course,  what 
kind  of  plants  or  what  kind  of  material  that  are 
put  into  the  silo.  The  effect  on  the  animals  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  quality  of  the  silage  taken 


science  with  a  number  of  unsolved  problems ;  a 
science  which,  within  the  state  of  action  and  reac¬ 
tion  in  which  every  science  ought  to  find  itself,  has 
only  just  precipitated  a  few  practical  results.  With 
due  respect,  to.  and  sincere  appreciation  of,  the 
work  done  by  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  bac¬ 
teriology,  I  dare  to  express  the  belief  that  this 


to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  ease  and  completeness 
with  which  bacteria  and  enzymes  are  able  to  break 
down  or  change  the  same.  The  quality  and  keeping 
capacity  of  silage  depends  partly  upon  the  action  of 
bacteria,  which  action,  in  every-day  language,  is 
described  as  the  fermentation  of  the  silage.  When 
we  understand  better  than  we  do  today  what  this 


A.  4  «.• 


Scene  in  a  New  Jersey  peach  orchard.  The  crop  is  heavy  this  year,  hut  through  lack  of  proper  distribution  prices  arc  very  low,  and  much  fine  fruit  will  never  be 
harvested.  The  children,  like  those  in  the  picture,  however,  arc  not  troubled  about  that.  They  will  have  their  troubles  later.  Let  them  have  a  "peach"  of  a 

time  while  they  may. 


out  of  the  silo  than  upon  the  kind  of  crops  put  in. 
Anyhow,  the  difference  in  feeding  value  between 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  silage  made  from  corn,  peas, 
oats,  vetches,  etc.,  is  comparatively  small,  and  in 
either  case  7  lbs.  of  silage  appears  to  have  about 
the  same  feeding  value  as  1  lb.  of  mixed  concen¬ 
trates.  In  other  words,  7  lbs.  of  silage  constitute 
one  feed  unit  under  average  conditions. 

A  YOUNG  SCIENCE.— Bacteriology  is  a  young 


important  science  is  only  in  its  infancy,  at  least  as 
far  as  its  application  is  concerned.  The  time  will 
come,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  when  we  shall 
understand  more  fully  how  to  inoculate  the  soil, 
the  plants  and  the  feed,  and  by  so  doing  achieve  even 
more  wonderful  results  than  those  already  gained. 

BACTERIAL  WORK.  —  Soli  fertility  is  in  no 
small  measure  a  bacteriological  quest iou,  and  the 
palatability  of  a  certain  food  material  is  determined 


fermentation  means,  i.  e..  what  actually  happens  in 
the  fermentation  process,  then  we  shall  have  better 
silage,  resulting  in  less  spoilage  and  waste,  be  the 
silage  made  from  corn,  peas,  oats,  vetches,  clover, 
rxe.  or — sunflowers. 

CHANGES  IN  SILAGE. — In  silage  making  the 
feed  material  is  put  through  the  cutter,  passes  from 
the  blower  into  the  silo,  and  is  packed  there  as 
firmly  as  possible.  If  moisture  be  present,  which  is 
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normally  the  case  in  good  silage  material,  fermen¬ 
tation  begins  at  once.  The  first  signs  of  a  change 
to  lie  noticed  include  a  rise  in  temperature  and  the 
creation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  temperature  in 
the  silo  rarely  exceeds  85  to  00  deg.  F.,  except  near 
the  surface,  where  the  fermentation  process  is  more 
vehement,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air.  In  the  other- 
parts  of  the  silo  the  oxygen  is  largely  consumed 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  fermentation,  or  is 
driven  out  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  From  this 
point  on  oxygen  is  fatal  to  the  proper  preservation 
of  the  silage  material,  because  this  gas  permits  the 
development  of,  or  rather  is  necessary  for.  the 
growth  of  molds,  the  chief  spoilers  of  silage.  These 
changes,  which  are  rather  normal  during  the  for¬ 
mation  of  good  silage,  take  place  almost  entirely  in 
the  absence  of  air.  Such  changes  include  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  acids,  chiefly  lactic  acid  and 
acetic  acid.  Lactic  acid  is  the  principal  organic 
acid  which  occurs  in  “sour  milk.” 

CREAM  RIPENING. — The  ripening  of  cream  in¬ 
tended  for  tin1  production  of  acid  buttter  is  caused 
by  lactic  acid  bacteria,  and  wherever  first-class  acid 
butter  is  made,  great  care  is  taken  to  provide  and 
inoculate  the  cream  with  a  good  strain  or  family 
of  bacteria,  producing  a  mild  and  agreeable  flavor. 
The  inoculation  of  cream  with  the  proper  kind  of 
bacteria  insures  the  predominance  of  this  kind  in 
the  ripening  process.  Not  only  are  the  members  of 
such  a  family  predominant  in  numbers  from  the 
very  moment  of  inoculation,  but  their  products  of 
growth,  that  is,  the  acid  which  they  form,  inhibits 
the  multiplication  of  other  organisms  which  might 
be  less  desirable,  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  cream 
is  concerned.  If  it  be  important  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  flavor  in  human  food,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  would  he  at  least  desirable  to  have  a  good 
flavor  in  animal  feed.  And  just  as  we  are  able  to 
control  the  souring  or  the  ripening  of  cream  through 
the  introduction  of  certain  kinds  of  bacteria,  it  is 
also  logical  to  assume  that  the  application  of  bac¬ 
teria  to  silage  would  facilitate  the  ripening  or 
formentation  of  this  silage  along  certain  desirable 
lines. 

INOCULATING  SILAGE.— On  this  continent  the 
Americans  were  the  first  to  attempt  inoculation  of 
silage,  and  good  results  from  such  inoculation  were 
reported  in  several  agricultural  papers  during  the 
Slimmer  of  191 9.  These  reports  induced  us  to  try 
out  silage  inoculation  with  lactic  acid  bacteria  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Two  other  farms  in  the  province  were  provided  with 
the  same  kind  of  bacteria  in  the  Fall  of  1919.  In 
every  instance  most  satisfactory  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  inoculation.  In  our  own  particular  case 
it  so  happened  that  the  silage  cutter  broke  down 
after  we  had  tilled  one  silo.  The  rest  of  the  corn 
ci  uld  not  he  left  standing  until  spare  parts  were 
obtained,  as  it  had  already  been  touched  by  frost. 
We  were  therefore  compelled  to  cut  and  stock  it. 
Owing  to  extremely  slow  delivery  of  spare  parts,  the 
Corn  had  to  remain  in  stooks  for  six  weeks  during 
a  very  rainy  period,  and.  be  it  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  and  in  spite  of  common  local  allega¬ 
tions,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  British  Columbia  rain 
is  just  as  wet  as  the  prairie  Winter  is  cold.  Any¬ 
how,  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  corn  was  badly 
affected  through  the  development  of  molds  and 
fungi,  and  was  generally  in  very  poor  condition  at 
tin  time  when  we  were  ready  to  till  the  second  silo. 
If  this  corn  had  been  permitted  to  ferment  of  its 
own  accord,  it  is  very  probable  that  undesirable 
micro-organisms  might  have  accomplished  unpleas¬ 
ant  results.  To  prevent  this  from  happening,  we 
added  lJ/o  gals,  per  load  of  a  good  lactic  acid  cul¬ 
ture,  besides  treating  the  material  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way  as  regards  cutting,  wetting  and  packing. 
We  were  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  when  the 
silo  was  opened  the  following  Spring,  that  this 
silage  came  out  even  better,  ns  far  as  quality  and 
flavor  were  concerned,  than  the  one  which  bad  been 
made  without  the  addition  of  lactic  acid  culture, 
although  it  consisted  of  sound,  good  corn  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  In  another  instance  a  seed  corn 
grower  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  wanted 
to  make  bis  dry  stover  into  silage  after  harvesting 
the  ears.  lie  had  attempted  to  do  this  before,  but 
had  achieved  only  moderately  good  results  in  spite 
of  careful  wetting  and  packing.  The  use  of' a  lactic 
acid  culture  in  1919  brought  about  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fermentation,  and  he  has  secured 
good  silage  every  year  after  inoculating  the  dry 
stover. 

A  TEST  OF  INOCULATION.— Inoculation  of 
silage  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  test  in  the  Fall 
of  1920,  when  a  large  acreage  of  oats  and  other 
grains  were  standing  in  the  stooks  during  an  excep¬ 
tionally  long  and  extremely  intense  period  of  rain. 


In  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  save  any  of  this 
grain,  and  quite  a  number  of  farmers  decided,  on 
our  advice,  to  put  the  material  into  the  silo.  We 
generally  recommended  the  use  of  150  to  200  lbs.  of 
gx-een  corn,  or  mangels  (including  the  tops)  to  he 


There  surely  is  considerable  competition  among  country 
people  to  grow  big  sunflowers.  Just  why  competition 
should  run  in  this  line  we  do  not  quite  understand.  Tile 
picture  here  shown  is  sent  by  .Miss  Hattie  Guthrie  of 
Tompkins  Co,.  N.  Y.  She  says  the  stalk  is  i2  ft.  high 
and  strong  enough  to  support  the  ladder,  with  the  man 
on  it.  The  flower  measures  15  in.  across.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  ahum  using  sunflower  stalks  as  bean 
poles  on  the  plea  that  such  stalks  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  up  the  vines.  That  would  not  hold  against 
such  ;i  vigorous  tree  as  is  here  shown. 

mixed  in  and  cut  together  with  each  load  of  dam¬ 
aged  grain.  Besides  this,  we  supplied  from  the 
university  lactic  acid  culture  for  the  purpose  of 
inoculation,  and  the  result  was  most  satisfactory. 
Every  one  of  our  friends  reported  success  from  pre¬ 
paring  silage  ill  this  manner  and.  while  we  do  not 
contend  that  inoculation  alone  secures  good  silage, 


1 J  lie  Doesn't  Make  a  Duirgman  There  Will  He 
Something  Wrong  About  II  in  It  ringing  Up.  Fig.  J/SJ/ 

wt  fed  reasonably  certain  that  one  may  consider  the 
adding  of  bacteria  as  a  very  cheap  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  well  worth  paying  in  order  to  obtain  good 
silage. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. — The  process  of  inoculation  is 
quite  simple:  All  that  one  needs  is  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  first-class  lactic  acid  bacteria.  vSucli  cultures 


may  be  produced  by  and  obtained  from  any  reputable 
dak’-y  or  bacteriological  laboratory  at  a  very  small 
cost.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  are  mixed  up  with 
sweet,  skim-milk,  which  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  05°  to  70°  F.  during  24  to  48  hours.  The 
easiest  and  safest  way  to  secure  uniform  inoculation 
is  to  allow  the  fluid,  which  may  bo  diluted  with 
water,  to  trickle  into  the  blower  by  means  of  a  hose 
at  the  rate  of  1-1.5  gals,  per  load.  Where  other 
means  are  used  of  transporting  the  silage  than  the 
blower,  one  may  distribute  t lit*  lactic  acid  culture 
in  the  silo  with  an  ordinary  sprinkling  can. 

FARM  EXPERIMENTS.— It  must  he  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  owing  to  limited  facilities  we  have  no 
definite  comparative  data  regarding  the  effect  of 
such  inoculation,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  corresponding  investigations.  However,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  and  until  negative  results 
may  have  been  secured,  we  intend  to  practise  inocu¬ 
lation  when  filling  our  silos.  The  farmers  here  in 
British  Columbia  who  have  once  tried  this  method 
have  all  continued  to  use  it,  and  their  numbers  are 
growing  steadily.  As  stated  above,  inoculation  was 
attempted  only  on  three  farms  in  the  Fall  of  1919; 
in  1920  it  was  tried  oil  24  farms  and,  in  1921.  not 
less  than  10  farmers  used  bacterial  inoculation.  So 
far,  in  1922,  40  farmers  have  applied  for  lactic  acid 
culture  for  the  inoculation  of  Summer  silage  made 
from  peas,  oats  and  vetch  mixture. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  LACTIC  ACID  BACTERIA. 
— "Does  if  matter  very  much,”  one  might  say, 
‘•whether  or  not  these  lactic  acid  bacteria  be  particu¬ 
larly  well  bred?  Lactic  acid  bacteria  are  always 
contained  in  sour  milk,  and  could  one  not  simply  let 
the  milk  sour  and  use  such  sour  milk  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?”  It  is  very  dillicult  indeed  to  answer  objec¬ 
tions  like  this  without  the  hacking  of  extensive  inves¬ 
tigations.  If  would  seem,  however,  tin  t  if  in  butter- 
making  certain  strains  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  create 
n  better  and  a  more  lasting  flavor  than  others,  the 
same  would  hold  true  in  regard  to  silage  fermenta¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  that  there  may  he  just  as  much 
difference  between  two  kinds  of  sour  milk  as  there 
is  between  a  good  well-bred  animal  aiul  a  scrub.  In 
the  former  the  pedigree  is  given :  in  the  latter  good, 
indifferent  and  poor  blood  may  be  represented.  The 
chances  are  that  the  poor  blood  predominates.  Or¬ 
dinary  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  resulting  from  the 
accumulation  of  several  days,  contains  large  num¬ 
bers  of  undesirable  organisms  and  is  unfit  for  silage 
purposes.  Consequently  we  intend  to  continue  ob¬ 
taining  well-bred  cultures  from  the  very  best  source, 
and  we  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Prof.  Sadler  and  bis 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Dairying  who  have 
co-operated  with  the  Agronomy  Department  on  this 
and  other  occasions. 

IMPROVING  RESULTS. — It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  good  silage  has  been  produced  in  the  past  with¬ 
out  inoculation.  But.  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  fermentation — which  to  no  small  extent 
determines  the  quality  of  the  silage — has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  undesirable  micro-organisms  has  directly 
caused  such  unsatisfactory  fermentation  in  every 
instance,  but  it  seems  at  least  very  plausible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  has  happened  on  more  occasions  than 
generally  assumed.  Anyway,  good  silage  has  been 
produced  wherever  inoculation  has  been  attempted 
here  in  British  Columbia,  and  we  consider  if  an 
insurance  well  worth  taking.  The  premium  is  low. 

r.  A.  ROVING. 

University  of  British  Columbia. 


A  Season ‘s  Experience  With  a  Hand 

Duster 

HE  SMALL  POTATO  PATCH. — From  the  cradle 
I  have  bated  the  small  patch  of  potatoes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tiresome  and  inefficient  methods  of 
controlling  the  insect  i tests  and  the  diseases.  Every 
farmer  that  grows  just  enough  potatoes  and  garden 
truck  for  home  use  can  sympathize  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  point.  Well  can  1  remember  carrying  water  by 
the  pailful,  shoveling  Paris  green  by  the  spoonful, 
then  pumping  the  solution  on  the  half  acre  or  so  of 
vines  with  a  quart  sprayer.  Then  later  on  the  cab¬ 
bage  we  tried  out  dusting,  using  hydrated  lime  and 
arsenate  of  lead  in  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
worms  and  drive  away  the  aphis.  Our  first  method 
was  to  put  the  dust  In  a  burlap  sack  and  shake  the 
bag  above  each  plant,  sifting  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tents  over  the  leaves.  This  method  is  still  in  use  in 
the  cabbage  country  around  l’helps,  N.  Y.  During 
the  present  season  the  writer  secured  several  of  the 
hand  dusters  now  being  advertised,  and  a  thorough 
trial  was  given  eacli  type.  I  have  tried  dusting 
practically  all  the  garden  truck  that  we  ordinarily 
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spray,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
hand  duster  is  here  to  say  and  that,  as  a  gardener, 
I  do  not  care  to  he  caught  without  one. 

HOME  MlXINti. — Starting  with  potatoes,  we 
mixed  our  own  dusting  mixture,  using  1  lh.  arsenate 
ot  lead  and  S  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime.  I  believe  an 
acre  of  potatoes  can  he  dusted  just  as  cheaply  and 
as  efficiently  with  this  mixture  as  the  same  area 
could  be  sprayed  with  a  high-power  rig.  Fig.  485 
shows  a  hand  duster  being  operated  on  a  garden 
patch  of  potatoes.  One  can  readily  see  from  the 
picture  that  all  parts  are  covered.  We  took  partieu- 


lDisting  Potatoes  with  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Fig.  J85 

deaux  solution.  The  dust  cost  us  nearly  $3  an  acre, 
while  we  generally  figure  about  HO  cents  for  the 
Bordeaux  solution,  as  we  make  it  ourselves.  Of 
lar  pains  to  dust  when  the  dew  was  <>n.  and  the 
material  stuck  very  well,  both  sides  of  the  leaves 
being  covered.  After  two  dustings  with  our  lead- 
lime  mixture  we  added  one  of  the  commercial 
brands  <>f  powdered  Bordeaux.  This  was  to  control 
blight,  and  it  worked  very  effectively,  lmt  there  was  a 
great  increase  here  in  the  cost  over  the  ordinary  Bor- 
course  there  is  a  difference  in  application  in  favor 
of  the  dust  in  that  you  do  not  use  two  horses  and  an 
expensive  rig. 

GARDEN  CHOPS. — In  the  garden  we  covered  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  all  the  vine  crops, 
including  cucumber,  melons  and  squash,  and  we 
never  had  so  few  insect  troubles.  The  first  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  with  t he  lead-lime  mixture  used  on 
the  potatoes,  and  when  we  ran  out  of  hydrated  lime, 
sulphur  was  substituted,  with  no  bad  results.  Then 
we  tried  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
on  the  young  fruit  trees  (up  to  eight  years  of  age) 
and  as  yet  have  not  found  a  wormy  apple.  Of  course 
as  the  trees  become  larger  we  would  not  try  to  use  a 
hand  duster,  but  for  this  season  we  have  tried  it  in 
the  places  we  thought  it  would  he  practical,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  home  gardener.  The  Bordeaux  dust 
was  also  used  on  the  raspberries,  to  control  the  au- 
thracnose,  and  in  this  we  were  successful.  I  could 
not  keep  the  scab  off  the  Melntpsh  apples  with  the 
home-mixed  sulphur,  but  we  have  had  tin  exceed¬ 
ingly  rainy  season,  so  that  can  he  excused.  Fig.  4*0 
shows  two  of  the  dusters  used  in  our  work.  They 
were  both  operated  by  hand  cranks,  and  are  held  in 
position  in  front  of  the  operator  by  means  of  a  strap 
over  the  shoulder.  Type  A  has  the  gears  on  the 
outside  and  has  a  straight  nozzle.  Type  R  has  the 
gears  enclosed  and  what  is  called  a  flexible  nozzle, 
which  allows  turning  of  the  tube  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  There  may  be  a  slight  advantage  in  this,  but 
it  is  not  worth  the  number  of  dollars  difference  in 
price  which  it  costs  over  other  types.  Either  ma¬ 
chine  holds  about  S  lbs,  of  material.  We  could  dust 
an  acre  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  one  wouldn't  care 
to  keep  it  up  for  10  hours  steady  grinding.  The 
directions  from  the  insecticide  houses  read  to  dust 
while  the  dew  is  on,  and  this  certainly  pays,  for  the 
dust  sticks  well  on  both  sides  of  the  foliage  at  this 
time.  We  did  not  have  as  good  results  when  plants 
were  dusted  at  midday,  especially  with  such  plants 
as  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  green  peas,  all  of  which 
have  smooth  leaves  and  almost  require  moisture  to 
make  the  dust  stick. 

CO  NT  RO  LI .  1 NG  PEA  AIHIIS.  The  experiments 
in  dusting  green  peas  to  control  the  lice  or  aphis 
were  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  control  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Even  though  all  the  lice  were  not  killed,  the 
numbers  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  marketable 
peas  were  secured.  In  these  experiments  nicotine 
sulphate  dust  was  used,  and  there  were  just  two  ob¬ 
jections.  The  dust  is  very  objectionable  to  the  op¬ 
erator,  and  it  is  expensive.  However,  with  green 
peas  selling  at  $4  a  bushel  ( today's  price)  a  grower 
can  well  afford  to  use  the  mixture.  Fig.  1st  shows 
the  operator  dusting  green  peas,  going  over  the 
plants  the  first  time  when  they  were  about  a  foot 
high.  We  found  it  essential  to  start  dusting  when 


the  aphis  first  appeared,  for  later  the  leaves  become 
curled  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  file  pest. 
Two  late  applications  were  given,  and  a  very  good 
product  harvested.  Nearby  fields  were  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  aphis,  so  we  consider  it  practical 
to  dust,  provided  the  market  is  high  and  there  is  a 
little  left  for  the  grower  after  paying  for  the  insecti¬ 
cide.  We  used  from  In  to  30  lbs.  per  acre  at  a  cost 
of  17  cents  a  pound,  or  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $5 
an  acre. 

A  USEFUL  I M PEEM1ENT. — Some  of  the  dusters 
used  operate  much  easier  than  others,  and  I  should 
recommend  one  of  this  type  rather  than  one  which 
works  hard.  You  will  notice  the  difference  after  an 
hour  or  two.  The  price  seems  to  he  anywhere  from 
$10  to  $25.  I  think  two  types  can  be  purchased 
around  the  lower  figure  at  present,  so  they  are  well 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  gardener.  Prices 
will  probably  he  lower  another  season,  as  there  is 
keen  competition  among  the  various  insecticide  com¬ 
panies  and  each  wishes  to  get  his  machine  into  the 
hands  of  the  grower,  for  each  is  an  advertisement  to 
the  surrounding  farmers.  From  our  experience  we 
believe  the  hand  duster  will  control  the  insect  and 
plant  diseases  ordinarily  controlled  by  spraying  at 
much  less  labor  cost  and  in  most  cases  with  but  little 
more  cost  for  insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  ex¬ 
ception  is  in  the  case  of  the  prepared  materials,  such 
as  Bordeaux  dust  and  nicotine  sulphate  dust. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


The  Barber  Thinks  of  Hens 

BROTHERS  Cosgrove's  and  Massey's  recent  let¬ 
ters  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  many  urban 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  who  are  patrons  of  my  bar¬ 
ber  shop.  We  are  all  in  the  poultry  business  on  the 
side,  some  working  in  the  steel  mills  here,  while 
others,  like  myself,  are  in  some  business  of  their 


'Finns  of  Dusters.  Fig.  }<8t> 


own.  We  are  all  constant  readers,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  suffer  from  the  same  disease — “back 
to  the  farm."  But  the  great  question  with  us  is. 
does  poultry  pay  as  a  major  business,  or  better  as  a 
side  line?  The  side-line  idea  prevails  here,  for  none 
of  us  sell  our  products  to  the  general  market.  We 
obtain  5  to  40  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  above  extra 
quotations. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  some  reader,  a  “hack- 
to-the-lander”  preferably,  one  who  .started  without 
capital,  so  to  speak,  and  made  a  living  out.  of  poul¬ 
try  exclusively  while  building  up  his  plant.  Or  one 
who  used  poultry  as  a  side  line  with  trucking,  fruit 
or  general  farming,  and  made  a  go  of  it  without  first 
buying  his  entire  equipment.  We  all  use  Edmonds’ 
Poultry  Account  Book,  and  many  of  ns  are  trying 
to  work  out  a  "cost  sheet"  as  a  supplement.  A 
"cost  supplement  sheet"  is  very  much  in  demand 
here.  Even  among  local  poultry  farmers  I’ve  met 
here,  not  one  can  give  you  his  cost  of  rearing  and 
production.  I  would  personally  like  to  hear  from  a 
barber  who  went  back  to  farming,  who  wasn't  raised 
on  a  farm :  or  a  barber  poultryman  who  either 
majors  at  poultry  or  at  harboring.  e.  p. 

Gary,  lnd. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wo  would  all  like  to  hear  from  some 
barber  who  gave  up  hair-cutting  and  shaving  for 
the  chicken  business.  Among  our  readers  there  arc 
many  like  this  man  who  want  to  know  a  few  solid 
facts  before  they  take  a  chance  on  giving  up  their 
job.  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  told  us  something  about  it. 
and  there  must  be  many  others  who  can  do  the  same. 
We  do  not  want  big  stories,  but  medium-sized  truths. 


Wants  To  Buy  Direct  From  Farmers 

Two  items  iu  your  issue  for  August  19  and  au  experi¬ 
ence  of  Ibis  Summer  lead  me  to  ask  your  advice. 
Answering  an  •advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times,  1 
have  been  buying  cantaloupes  this  Summer  from  a 
dealer  in  Maryland  which  are  picked  when  approxi¬ 
mately  ripe  and  shipped  by  parcels  post.  They  have 


been  no  cheaper  than  those  sold  in  the  local  market, 
but  the  average  of  edible  melons  has  been  very  much 
higher.  In  one  of  your  editorials  you  say,  with  truth, 
as  I  know,  that  while  farmers  this  year  have  had  almost 
to  give  away  apples  arid  potatoes,  consumers  “are  still 
being  held  up  in  the  retail  trade."  One  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent-  also  asks  about  the  possibility  of  a  direct  to 
consumer  market  for  canned  vegetables. 

If  I  could  get  delivered  to  me  in  New  Rochelle  for 
less  than  I  pay  to  the  local  grocer  10  barrels  of  potatoes 
and  three  barrels  of  Winter  apples  of  good  quality  I 
would  give  an  order  for  them  to  a  responsible  farmer 
at  once  for  delivery  any  time  after  October  1.  The 
difficulty  is  the  chronic  market  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  together.  p.  u.  l. 

'"TMIIS  theory  has  been  advanced  many  times,  and 
A  it  is  apparently  sound  as  a  rock.  Yet  somehow, 
this  plan  of  direct  dealing  has  never  been  developed 
fully.  We  followed  this  plan  on  our  own  farm  for 
some  years.  The  chief  objections  we  found  were  the 
annoyance  of  Sunday  trade  and  the  senseless  com¬ 
plaining  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  customers. 
There  are  usually  a  few  of  such  people  who  never 
can  be  satisfied,  Apparently  they  do  not  want  to 
admit  that  they  are  well  treated.  It  seems  to  be 
part  of  their  plan  always  to  find  fault.  They  take 
all  the  joy  out  of  the  business,  though  most  of  our 
customers  were  very  satisfactory.  We  believe  that 
any  farmer  who  lives  near  a  town  of  reasonable  size 
can  develop  a  sale  for  all  lie  can  raise  by  advertising 
in  the  local  papers.  In  seasons  like  this  one,  when 
the  wholesale  trade  is  a  mere  slaughter,  this  direct 
retail  trade  will  prove  the  salvation  of  many  a 
farmer  and  gardener.  Such  a  trade  ought  to  give 
the  consumer  a  good  bargain,  and  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  than  the  wholesale  price. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  Once  More 

1  he  enclosed  editorial  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Herald ,  August .1.  interested  me.  and  no  doubt  many  of 
your  readers  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  if  pub¬ 
lished  by  you.  j.  d.  m. 

New  York. 


THIS  refers  to  an  experiment  said  to  have  been 
made  by  former  Congressman  ,T.  C.  Sibley  of 
Pennsylvania  at  feeding  Jerusalem  artichokes  to 
live  stock.  Mr.  Sibley  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
artichoke  culture,  as  many  others  have  been  (for  a 
time)  before  him.  He  claims  a  yield  of  4.000  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  gives  the  following  comparative 
analysis  : 


Protein  . 

Fat . 

<  'arbohydrates 

<  ‘ellulose 

Minerals 
Water  . 


Potato 

Articliol 

2  2 

5.31 

0.4 

.48 

18.4 

1S.65 

1.32 

1.0 

1.7G 

78.3 

72.48 

All  of  this  is  true  enough,  and  in  former  years 
hundreds  of  people  have  waxed  eloquent  over  the 
great  value  of  Jerusalem  artichokes.  At  oue  time 
certain  of  the  yellow  seedsmen  took  up  the  crop  and 
boomed  it  in  the  regulation  style.  Yet  today  it  is 
very  difficult  to, find  any  farmer  who  has  grown  it 
over  five  years.  The  trouble  is  that  the  artichoke  is 
s  i  good  and  so  thrifty  that  it  claims  possession  of 
the  farm.  It  spreads  under  ground  from  wandering 
tubers,  and  if  given  a  chance  will  spread  so  as  to 
become  almost  as  great  a  pest  as  quack  grass.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  a  farmer  tried  it  for  hog 
pasture,  ills  plan  being  to  start  it  growing  and  let 
the  bogs  dig  up  the  tubers.  They  did  that,  and  gave 


Dusting  with  Nicotine  Sulphate.  Fig.  rfS 7 

ir  such  fine  cultivation  that  it  captured  the  farm 
and  worked  into  all  crops  so  as  to  become  a  nui¬ 
sance.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  that  wherever  planted. 
We  have  seen  several  of  these  “boom"  crops  come 
and  go.  Some  years  ago  we  went  to  see  a  man  who 
was  feeding  a  herd  of  cows  on  prickly  comfrey.  It 
made  a  tremendous  growth,  and  the  cows  did  eat 
it — after  a  fashion.  Others  tried  it.  with  complete 
failure,  and  no  one  thinks  of  feeding  it  now.  Yet  in 
theory,  if  we  consider  its  yield  and  analysis,  comfrey 
should  make  a  wonderful  feed.  It  will  uot  work  up 
to  its  reputation. 
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QUALITY 
Will  Sell 
The  Crop! 


AN  IMMENSE  crop  of  potatoes  is  on  the  way.  Potatoes  bruised, 
L  stabbed  or  scarred  by  improper  digging  will  stand  small 
chance  in  the  markets.  The  quality  crop  is  the  one  that  will  sell. 
Freedom  from  mechanical  injury  will  be  paramount  this  year. 

The  IRON  AGE  Digger  provides  thorough  separation,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  machine  of  great  strength  the  potatoes  are  handled 
with  a  nicety  that  avoids  all  bruising  and  placed  in  a  shallow 
trench  midway  between  the  wheels.  The  machine  is  thrown  in 
and  out  of  gear  from  the  seat — an  exclusive  IRON  AGE  feature 
which  prevents  scattering  at  ends  of  rows.  Automatic  Foretruck 
permits  backing  or  turning  short  without  upsetting  or  straining. 
Uneven  ground,  hillsides  and  deep  furrows  traversed  with  ease. 

The  line  is  complete,  furnishing  either  six  or  seven  foot  elevators; 
2,  3  or  4  horse  equipment;  and  engine  or  horse  driven  separators. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  one  you  want  in  stock,  he  can  get  it  for  you 
quickly  from  our  nearest  Branch,  but  quick  action  is  necessary.  Order  today. 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Canastota,  N.Y.  GRENLOCH,  N.  J.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Moloney  trees  nre  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  tree  from  disease  by  the  largest  growers  in 
New  York  State.  Ottr  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves  quickly,) 
make  a  rapid  growth,  and  fruit  early.  They  are  shipped  direct  front  the  nursery  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  profit,  which  nonius  better  trees  for  le^s  money 

We  recognize  our  resimnsltdlHy  to  the  fruit  growers  ami  we  have  this  Full  issued  u  hovel 
Descriptive  Catalog,  that  (ells  the  tilings  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  copy  today  —  it's  Free.  So  order  is  too  hjg  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  over  $7.50.  (Fall  Planting  Pays.) 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Danaville's  Pioneer  Nurseries  26  State  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  bVINE 


HIGH  YIELDING  SEED  WHEAT  Sdvc  the  Youn?  Fruit  Trees 

TEAP’S  PR0LTF9'  (smooth  chaff)  wheat  has  U,C  ■  wUllg  I  I  till  I  I  vvv 


LEAP'S  PROLIFIC  (  smooth  chaff)  wheat  has 
yielded  as  high  as  41)  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
us  and  we  are  offering  choice  recleaued.  se¬ 
lected  and  graded  sued  at  #3.00  per  bushel  (hag* 
extra).  Onr  wheat  lias  been  given  the  HOT 
WATER  treatment  and  is  free  from  rust,  mint 
and  all  other  disease  as  a  COttSoQUoue*  and  will  not 
readily  lodgn.  It  will  ontyield  no  treated  wheat  and 
an  increase  of  only  1  bushel  to  the  acre  will  pay 
yoiir  expense  of  changing 

W  W.  WEIMAN  P.  O.  Box  460.  HUMMELSTOWN,  PA. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

IF-  .  ;  Pewh  Camera,  Berry  Crates.  (>n- 

IK-LLfio  ion  Cratnc,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
«lT /iflf  and  other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 
^ Packages,  Egg  Cases  All  these 
containers  are  in  ns  good  ns  now  condition  ami 
ready  forinstaiit  tile.  Carla!  Shipments— Our  Specially. 
LET  rs  QUOTE  YOU— THAT'S  -I  /./. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  September  and  October 

filanling  Put-grown  and  runner  plants  llmf  will 
ienr  fruit  next  summei  A  bo  RflSPBf  KRY.  BErtf.KRER- 
RY  GOOSEBERRY  CURRANT;  GRAPE  p'liiits;  ASPARAGUS. 
RHUBARB  rooTM ;  If 0 L i  Y II II C K  DELPHINIUM.  FOXGLOVE. 

roper,  lied  •. Ibe,  lie i  >1  <  I’e.renatnl  I'  lnwe  plant*  ;  ROSES, 
SHRUBS  for  fall  iibtnrlng  Catalogue  tree 

HARRY  I.  HOCIIIfS  I. oixl  <) run nd,  Sew  York 


Apple  and  Peach-Trees 

Improve  your  property.  lucre  so  yuur  lui  nttv  Plant 
fruit  irn-H.  vines  and  pbints  this  full.  Our  t  m  grew. 
Flee  eetuleg.  MltebellV  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Qi  blackberry,  De  wherry , fun  aiug,  I  Jouselierry 

OirBYtOcirj  „i„i  Ku.-pberry  Plants.  AapArngiis  end  Him 
barb  roots.  Fruit  trees.  Cut  (IW  M  H.  SORGO.  Vineland,  n.  J  | 

Rnoon  Run  ,“r  Heu<1’  nor  l,u- 

nus un  nyt)  eimwoou  farms  p  o.  bo>  is  inviard,  n.y. 


t 


Rabbits,  mice,  etc.,  will 
gnaw  and  girdle  young  fruit 
tree  of  practically  every 
variety  during  the  winter, 
if  unprotected.  Excelsior 
Wire  Mesh  Tree  Guards 
will  give  you  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  at  slight  expense. 

Write,  for  booklet  A'  and 
prices. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plane  onc-ycar-old  trees  to  save  money,  with¬ 
out  losing  lime.  Saving  is  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Leading  varieties.  Lis!  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mur.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TPPFQ  £.  PLANTS  Thousand*  ol  Fruit  tr*es, 
1  ms  ri.Mll  l  O  prlvct  hedging,  etc.,  direct 

to  you  At  lower  uncos.  LftffiO  assortment.  Li*t  free. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  Oeifc  129  Wo\tmln*t*r,  Md. 


S7  Stand d  r<i  Varieties.  S2  par  dozen,  post  free.  Label¬ 
ed.  all  different,  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Bargain. 

SIENISTON  GARDENS— IRIS  SPECIALISTS,  Syc.mart  St.,  Rahway.  N  J. 


—  Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS 

I  (p-C  Buny.i'il*  ).  Pun  ml  fin,  lM;  livn  piiuniU,  «*•!  portt- 
*  r-  |  paid  Ol  <\ <>  ll.  IIOMK  PliODirrrN,  lue.,  lUliHftpX.  4. 


'  C,...  Ul„.„  1  tie  Kitclii  #1  pee  dozen ;  per 

.nbei-  Uoncord urape Vines  ioo;*t<>  per  1,000.  lye-u  n«..  1 


UUlIGUIUUiape  HUBS  1«();  *t<>  p<„  1,000.  I  year  No.  1 
stock,  bin  ill  li'iiitR.  teens,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
It  AN  SOM  Nl  ItSKItY  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


Vetch  on  Wheat  Land 

I  am  farming  a  piece  of  land  that  only 
raised  ll’  bushels  of  oats  to*  the  acre  this 
year,  ami  would  like  to  improve  it  by 
sowing  rye  and  vetch  (his  Fall,  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  under  next  Spring.  The  vetch 
seeds  are  like  sweet  clover  seed  in  that 
they  do  not  all  germinate  for  several 
years,  and  sooner  or  later  get  in  the 
wheat,  from  which  it  seems  to  he  impos¬ 
sible  10  separate  it.  Could  1  get  it 
Scarified  so  that  it  would  all  grow  the 
first  year?  The  ground  has  a  good  sur¬ 
face  drainage  and  is  n  clay  soil.  It  has 
not  raised  a  good  crop  for  many  years. 

Ohio.  M.  s. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint 
about  vetch  seed  working  into  the  wheat. 
We  find  it  practically  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  vetch  from  working  into  the  rye, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  the  seed. 
We  never  bad  any  experience  in  scarify¬ 
ing  or  scraping  the  vetch  seed,  but  we 
doubt  if  it  would  fully  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  should  use  Alsike  clover  with 
the  rye.  The  clover  will  not  make  any 
such  growth  as  the  vetch,  but  it  will  be 
safer  in  your  ease,  and  will  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  seed  and  labor.  We  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  limestone  in  that  soil. 

Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  American  Pomologies!  Society  will 
hold  its  next  convention  November  15-17 
in  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Iowa  Stare  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Mid-West  Horticultural  Exposition. 
A  strong  program  is  being  arranged,  the 
speakers  including  men  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  annual  State  show  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  the  big 
Connecticut  Winter  Fair  anti  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exposition  in  Hartford.  .Tan.  23-117, 
1923.  This  promises  to  be  the  finest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  poultry  ever  staged  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  Last  year  15,900  people 
attended  the  exhibit,  and  plans  under 
way,  it  is  hoped,  will  attract  at  least 
double  the  number  for  the  corning  show. 
Very  liberal  cash  prizes  will  be  offered. 
Premium  list  is  now  being  prepared,  and 
will  be  sent  out  only  on  application  to 
Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary,  Connecticut 
Poultry  Show.  Guilford,  Conn. 


APPLES,  Peaches.  Pears,  Quiuees, 
■r*  Plums.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Not, 
Trees— all  am  hacked  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Profilers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery, 


Fall  Planting  Pays 


Plant  tliis  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 
Our  new-  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  prices,  is 
now  ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansvilla,  N.  V. 

YOU'll  never  regret  tiUititing  Kelly  Trees 


Wall  Paper 
By  Mail 

Select  the  paper  you  want  for  redecorating 
your  home  from  our  latest  72-page  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  Is  free,  and  has  actual  samples, 
showing  border  effects,  in  the  most  artistic  and 
latest  designs  from  America's  greatest  producers. 

You  can  save  about  one-half  the  actual  cost  of 
paper  by  buying  by  mail  from  Cooper  Wall 
Paper  Stores,  operators  of  27  stores  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thrifty  folks  save  millions 
annually  buying  by  mail. 

Free  Catalogue 

Beautify  your  home  with  Cooper  Papers  and 
household  brighteners.  Send  away  today  for 
our  free  book.  Tell  us  your  decorating  problems. 
We  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Do  it  today — Send 
for  our  latest  catalogue:  It  is  free. 

Cooper 

Wall  Paper  Stores,  Inc. 

230  West  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well-root- 
Order  cd  an^  true'to* 

Fruits  and  Or- 
namcntal  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from 
die  original  liames 

Write  for  Catalog  WO  ‘\) 

and  Price  List.  /// 


CONTENTS 


Dealer  or  Salesman 

to  make  money  taking  orders  from 
farmers  and  team  owners  for 
Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses. 
Fully  guaranteed,  liberally  adver¬ 
tised.  Kxclusivh  territory.  Perma¬ 
nent,  profitable  business.  Devote 
whole  or  part  time.  No  capital  re- 
.  quired,  Feeding  season  starts  soon  : 
now  is  the  time  to  get  big  orders. 
Write  for  particulars,  giving  refer¬ 
ences. 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  in  ises 

80-A  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


The  Barber  Thinks  of  Hens . 

Lioe  and  Mites. . . . 

Powdered  Milk  to  Replace  Meat  Scrap. 

The  Egg-laying  Contest . 

Ailing  Rooster  . . . 

Rushing  Chicks  to  Maturity . 

Hen  with  Tumor . 

Sour  Crop  . . . 

Henhouse  for  600  Birds . 

HORTICULTURE 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden . 

Cucumber  Wilt  . . . 

The  Currant  Aphid... . 

Pruning  Neglected  Grapevines . 

Stayman  as  Baldwin  Substitute . 

Storing  Apples  in  South . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day . 

Frost  Grape  Jelly  . . 

Some  Unusual  Pies.. . 

The  Rural  Patterns. . 

Waterproofing  Curpot  . 

Savory  Pickles  an  t  Toothsome  Relishes 

Bread-making  with  a  Mixer . 

Portland  Silver  Polish . 


Make  a  FORDS  ON  Into  a 
3-PLOW  CRAWLER  TRACTOR 
Dem  o  n  st  r  a  1 1  n  9  A  n  t  s  Wa  n  te  d 

Wre+e  for  fuM  mswti  o  it 

j  Bates  Machine  and  Tractor  Company  . 

1 296  Bmton  St.  iouet,  uunoii,  u  u 


Concord,  Niagara,  Wor¬ 
den,  Catawba,  IMuiuond, 

two  ye  nr  8  old.  SOcj.  each; 
#3.25  per  12  :  #30  per  100. 

•  Good  •round.  Now  York 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Light  Honey  Flow;  Queen  Excluder 

Editorials  . 

Manufacture  of  Cidor . 

Tales  of  a  Traveler  . 

Hunt  for  Nearby  Markets.... . 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation..., 
Publisher's  Desk  . . 


When  you  ii'hfe  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
puarantee  editorial  page. 
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SAWMILLS— POWER 


"ULARQUHAR  Portable  Sawmills 
E  are  built  in  five  sizes  suitable 
for  all  conditions.  Our  celebrated 
Double  Belt  Feed  insures  fast, 
accurate  sawing.  Both  forward 
and  backward  movements  of  car¬ 
riage  controlled  by  single  upright 
lever  with  the  speed  regulated  by 
amount  of  pressure  operator  ap¬ 
plies.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage. 

Cornish  Engine  and  Boiler  shown  be¬ 
low  is  a  slab  burner,  specially  designed 
for  operating  SawmillB.  The  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  for  both  coal  and  wood. 
These  outfits  mounted  on  either  wheels 
or  sills. 

Farquhar  Machinery  for  dependable, 
economical  sawmilling.  Write  us  as  to 
requirements  and  we  will  help  solve  your 
problems. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box70030York,  Pa, 


Other  Fart/uhar  products  include  Stenm  and  Oai 
Tractors,  Thresher's,  Potato  Diowre,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivator i,  llv'Jraulie  Vidor  Presses.  Descriptive 
.  e atalogs  tree  on  request.  y 


M*  5®  A  DAY  ■ 

v9M/or  90  rainy  days 

A'  //re  pr/oe  of a 

Cem/ine  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

Only  RO  tokeepdry _ 

*M\9  nn  th#»  inh  "w 


on  the  job  T&N&t's 


JrDCALCAS  £V£Qyw/teX£ 

AJ.TOWER  eo.  BOSTON 


(g,  A  I’/'Hl  Poor  materials  cost  so 
much  nowadays  that 
•  the  best  is  a  greater 
economy  to  the  buyer  than  it  ever  was. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  10  limes  as  long  as  ordinary  roofs. 
Fite- proof  and  safeguards  you  against  loss  by 
lightning.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  roof 
YOU  can  buy  in  years  of  service — the chua pest  in 
the  end.  Our  free  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
why.  Write  today  /or  Catalog  No.  t\ 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  St#.-  52  Middletown,  0. 


P tv  vent  winter  raina  smothering  rhe  soil.  Put 
land  in  shape  tnr  early  pprinif  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  tenacing  dcmO  now  with 

II  J  ...  .  and  Crodor 

1  I  llaA  WoikMinnmc.il  Make..  ••V-tmeeil 

ill _ afiEB  uitrh  or  clmn.idltchi«,  .Jowri  4  ft.  :!ccp. 

All  M-rl :  rrror  ilhlo;  •.Iju.lablo.  Wrlto 
t.'r  Spoclol  Fall  I nitration  Otfor. 

BWEDJBOKQ  DITCHED  *  CDAOED  C0„  Ian. 


Q-xiuboro,  H,. 


VVhert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


dec.  u.s.  wrr.  err 


LOOK  FOR  THE  GREEN  LABEL 


Cold  Weather’s  Coming 

What  about  your  feet? 


4-BUCKLE  ARCTIC 
For  wear  over  leather  shoes. 
Fleece  lined,  warm,  light  and 
durable.  Ideal  for  cold- 
weather  wear.  Lambertvillc 
Snag-Proof  Arctics  are  made 
from  one  to  six  buckles  high. 


PENNSY 

.4  water-and-weather-proof 
rubber  shoe  made  to  be  worn 
like  a  leather  shoe.  It  costs 
less — wears  longer  in  expos¬ 
ure  and  protects  the  feet 
from  wet  and  cold.  Hi-pen  is 
a  similar  shoe  with  a  higher  top. 


NOW’S  the  time  to  get  real,  down¬ 
right  foot  happiness  for  all  winter ! 
Just  make  up  your  mind  that  you’re 
going  to  be  ready  for  the  wet,  cold 
weather  before  it  catches  you  unpre¬ 
pared.  Drop  in  to  see  the  Lambertville 
Snag-Proof  dealer  in  your  town.  Ask 
him  to  show  you  his  up-to-the-minute 
line  of  rubber  boots,  shoes  and  arctics. 
You’ll  find  one  that  exactly  suits  your 
needs,  feet  and  pocket-book. 

There  is  the  famous  Lambertville 
Snag-Proof  short  boot — preferred  by 
outdoor  men  for  over  fifty  years !  It’s 
a  snug-fitting,  light,  springy,  comfort¬ 
able  boot  that  has  long  wear  built  into 
every  inch!  And  others — boots  in 
thigh  and  hip  lengths — water-and- 
weather-proof  shoes  in  different  heights, 
and  arctics  from  one  to  six  buckles. 
Every  one  is  cured  in  vacuum  and 
under  pressure — a  process  which  makes 
it  unusually  durable  and  proof  against 
cracking,  curling  and  leaking.  You’ll 
find  that  the  green  oval  label  always 
stands  for  lasting  satisfaction  in  com¬ 
fort,  protection  and  wear !  Look  for  it ! 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 


Lambertville 


Makers  of  the  highest  grade  rubber  footwear  for 
over  half  a  century. 


“SNAG"PROOP” 

Huhhei-Footweav 


Columbian  Rope 

_ _ AM  7  V  n  mm  ..  _  ■ 


Tape-Marked— Pure  Manila— Guaranteed 

Buy  your  rope  by  name.  Ask  for  Columbian  and  find 
the  red.  white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker— our 
guarantee  to  you. 

Columbian  is  stronger  and  lasts  longer  for: 

StulnP  Pulling  Handling  Heaw 


Folder  showing  every 
knot  you  will  ever 
need  to  make  sent  on 
request. 


RY  INVITATION 
MKMHKK OK 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Rope  aeid  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 
Auburn,  "The  Cordugc  City,"  New  York 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


This.  T ape-Marker  identifies  eo ery 
inch  of  our  guaranteed  rope. 


NEW  YORK 
u.  s.  A. 
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School  Problems 


September  1C,  1922 


Ventilation  for  a  Schoolhouse 

I  am  trustee  of  a  rural  school,  and 
would  like  to  know  of  a  good  ventilation 
for  a  school  30  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide  and 
20  ft.  high;  one  that  is  not  so  expensive. 
The  stove  stands  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  chimney  tit  the  other.  G.  A.  G. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  courses  that  you  could 
follow  in  providing  ventilation  for  your 
school  house,  i  hie  would  be  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  good  school  supply  house 
and  make  arrangements  for  having  a 
jacketed  stove  with  ventilating  system 
installed.  This  would  probably  cost  you 
about  .$125. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  problem 
could  be  met  would  be  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  local  hardware  dealer 
bir  jacketing  your  stove  and  installing  the 
ventilating  system.  The  latter  might  cost 
you  less,  but  t  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
former  is  the  safer  way.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  makes  of  the  jacketed  stoves,  and 
when  they  sve  properly  installed  they 
give  satisfaction  in  buildings  the  size  of 
yours.  u.  a.  w. 


A  Crowded  High  School 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  14-year- 
old  boy,  who  has  passed  his  preliminaries 
and  put  in  one-half  year  high  school 
work?  They  wanted  to  consolidate  all 


to  make  provision  for  the  children  from, 
the  outlying  districts.  This  situation 
would  he  met  if  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  or  a  similar 
one  were  adopted. 

If  your  son  is  14 ^  years  old  and  has 
completed  his  preliminaries  it  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  that  he  should  attend  school,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  secure  an 
employment  certificate  for  him  if  lie  is  to 
stay  at  home.  G.  a.  \v. 


Trustees  and  School  Transportation 

I  have  been  elected  trustee  of  my  dis¬ 
trict.  Heretofore  the  children  have  been 
drawn  to  another  district,  lull  they  all  re¬ 
sided  in  the  northern  part  of  said  district, 
and  so  could  easily  he  picked  up.  This 
year  some  reside  in  the  northern  and 
some  in  the  southern  part  of  district,  and 
it  would  he  impossible  for  one  man  to 
make  such  a  trip  in  Winter  and  so  collect 
all  the  children.  Can  1  hire  two  men  to 
draw  the  children  to  two  different  dis¬ 
tricts?  The  district  superintendent  in¬ 
forms  us  that  t lie  children  cannot  bo 
drawn  to  two  different  schools  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  Can  I  hire  a  parent  to 
draw  the  children?  J.  L.  R. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  a  trustee  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  the  schooling  and  transportation  of 
the  children  in  his  district,  so  far  as  any 


onPnew  whirlwind  Ensilage  Cutter  and  Blower 

Size  D,  cost  IlSWi,  Will  fie II  for  $150  One.  size  D,  new, 
with  mount;  cost  $225;  will  soli  for  SI  75.  F.  O.  H. 
Junction.  Ilert  I*re*c*utt»  Emcx  Junction.  Vermont 


the  districts  in  the  town  and  build  one 
large  bnildiug,  but  it  was  voted  down ; 
wherefore  these  non-resident  pupils  have 
been  turned  out.  all  excepting  the  first  22 
to  applv  would  be  allowed  to  go,  and  the 
application  had  to  he  in  a  certain  night, 
and  only  those  that  happened  to  he  on 
the  inside  found  it  out.  They  tell  me  the 
principal  himself  told  some  of  the  pupils. 
Many  didn't  know  anything  of  it  Until 
after  that  date  was  passed.  Of  TO  in  our 
district  only  two  (  in  one  family )  knew 
and  got  in  an  application,  others  do  not 
know  what  they  will  do.  Some  can  go  to 
the  city  where  they  have  relatives.  In 
regard  to  our  14 ^/n -year-old  hoy,  one  man 
said  the  superintendent  told  him  that  if  a 
child  bad  once  been  started  in  a  high 
school  the  school  would  be  obliged  t<>  take 
care  of  him.  Is  that  true?  Does  lie  have 
to  go  until  he  is  lb.  as  long  as  he  is  our 
of  district  school?  We  want  him  to.  but 
he  is  not  strong  enough  to  ride  far.  That 
school  was  (H/j  miles;  and  neither  can  we 
hire  his  board,  for  we  started  poor  and 
have  small  children  and  a  farm  we  are 
paying  for.  mks.  o.  L.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  situation  vou  face  is  an  extremely 
hard  one.  but  there  are  a  number  of 
places  in  the  State  where  the  high  schools 
are  not  able  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
noil-reside.nt  pupils  seeking  admission. 
The  school  authorities  at  your  place  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  the  power  to  refuse  ad¬ 
missions  to  the  non-residents  that  they 
are  unable  to  accommodate.  Vsuolly  they 
do  this,  not  by  admitting  those  applying 
first,  but  by  restricting  the  territory  from 
which  they  will  accept  them  They  also 
have  the  power  to  refuse  admission  to 
your  son  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  at¬ 
tended  a  part  of  last  year,  although  I 
think  it  would  be  fairer  if  they  gave  an 
opportunity  to  those  children  that  bail 
already  started  their  work  in  the  high 

school.  ,  -I  i 

1  believe  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  authority  to  older  the  town 


ruling  is  concerned,  he  is  free  to  arrange 
with  more  than  one  district  for  the  school¬ 
ing  and  with  more  than  0tl6  parson  for 
the  transportation  of  the  children.  This 
would  be  true  unless  tin1  school  meeting 
designated  the  district  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  receive  their  schooling,  in 
which  case  the  trustee  would  probably  be 
required  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
school  meeting. 

A  parent  may  not  be  paid  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  his  own  children  unless  a 
contract  has  been  drawn  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  uf  ;■  group  of  children  and  his 
are  in  the  group.  0-  A. W. 

Power  from  Motorcycle  Engine 

Could  I  make  any  use  of  a  twin  cylin¬ 
der  motorcycle  engine  to  run  a  cornstalk 
cutter  and  a  20-in.  cordwuod  saw?  Could 
it  he  fixed  to  run  a  countershaft  with  a 
G-in.  pulley  to  drive  from  and  have  a  fly¬ 
wheel  nn  it,  and  what  kind  of  a  governor 
could  I  rig  up?  j.  s. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  lively  that  you  could  get  any¬ 
thing  like  satisfactory  service  from  an 
engine  of  this  kind  when  arranged  for 
stationary  power.  These  engines  rely 
for  their  cooling  upon  the  rush  of  air 
caused  by  the  speed  of  the  motorcycle 
over  the  ground,  and  would  overheat  if 
used  as  a  stationary  where  this  blast  of 
air  would  be  lacking.  Then,  too,  while 
in  use  on  the  motorcycle  they  are  rarely 
running  at  full  load  for  any  length  of 
time,  while  when  used  for  power  they 
might  be  required  to  do  so.  which  would 
(furnish  another,  cause  of  overheating. 
There  would  be  no  particular  difficulty 
in  fitting  the  engine  up  as  you  suggest, 
but  the  results  would  not  pay  for  the 
effort  and  expense  of  such  remodeling. 

B.  n.  s. 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living: 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

“A  Civilizing:  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN— Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 


We  save  you  2n  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freigln 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  by  cutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Trimmed  T.ilac  Hedge. — Some  time 
ago  there  was  a  short  article  in  Tiie  R. 
X.-Y.  in  regard  to  the  use  of  shrubs  and 
hedges.,  and  one  statement  made  was  to 
the  effect  that  while  the  lilac  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hedge  it  could  not  be  kept  trim¬ 
med  like  a  privet  or  a  barberry  hedge. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  which  I  made  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and 
which  shows  that  the  lilac  responds  nice¬ 
ly  to  the  same  kind  of  shearing  which  is 


commonly  given  the  California  privet. 
This  hedge,  which  is  kept  trimmed,  is 
compact  and  symmetrical,  with  a  broad 
top  and  with  foliage  extending  to  the 
ground.  Of  course  it  never  has  any 
blooms,  as  'he  buds  are  necessarily  re¬ 
moved  by  the  hard  clipping  which  the 
plants  get.  but  the  hedge  makes  a  good 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  lilac 
is  more  adaptable  than  people  commonly 
realize. 

E.  I.  F. 


The  Suit 
that’s  Tested 
by  Water  / 


JOSEPH  v. 

&  feiss  co. 

2163  W.5JdSt..\^f: 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Please  send  me,  with-  \ 
out  obligation,  folder  \ 
containing  actual  swatches  \ 
of  Clothcrafl  Serge. 


Address . 


J>  v/  /  you  have  ever 

Hp  /  been  soaked  to 

f  /  i|§|||F  the  skin  you 

/  know  how  water 

j|||§ir  can  wreck  a  suit. 

But  here’s  a  suit  that 
water  WON’T  harm, 
for  it  has  passed  the  severest 
WW  of  tests— the  Clothcraftwater- 
111?  test  Ic  was  soaked  in  water, 
dried  and  pressed  —  and  it  re- 
V  tnained  as  good  as  new. 

Remarkable  proof  indeed  of  the  way 
Oothcraft  Clothes  are  built.  And  it  is  all 
pictured  and  described  in  this  Serge  Folder , 
which  also  contains  actual  cloth  samples 
for  you  to  see  and  feel  for  yourself. 

There’s  a  copy  of  this  folder  for  you — FREE — 
if  you  ask  promptly.  Use  the  blank  kelo-w  or  simply 
a  postcard. 

THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


PI  umbinq-Pipe-Fitti  nqs 


i  ar 

Wholesale  Prices 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tell*  nil  about  paint  ami  Tainting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  VOC  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  Ytit  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18«3 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymoulh  SI.,  Brooklyn,  R.  Y. 


State 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.  The  Currant  Aphid 

Wo  have  about  two  dozen  currant 
bushes.  In  llie  Spring  we  carefully 
pruned  them  and  they  grew  well  until  the 
berries  began  to  get  ripe;  then  a  little  fly 
got  on  the  bushes,  and  the  leaves  began 
to  curl  and  crimp.  On  noticing  this  we 
pul  on  a  poison  dust,  and  tin:  seemed  to 
kill  the  flies;  then  a  week  or  so  later  we 
picked  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit.  .lust 
lately  every  leaf  has  gone,  and  the  bushes 
are  leafless.  Will  you  explain  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  also  a  cure?  The  bushes  have 
acted  thus  for  several  years,  but  small 
leaves  appear  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring, 
when  the  Forestry  Department  was 
around  looking  for  pjne  rust,  they  said 
our  bushes  were  the  best  that  they  had 
seen.  We  are  about  a  half-mile  from  any 
pine  trees.  ix.  j.  p. 

Worcester.  Mass. 

The  currant  bushes  of  II.  J.  P.  have 
undoubtedly  been  very  badly  infested  and 
injured  for  the  past  two  cr  three  years 
by  the  currant  aphid,  a  small,  light-green 
plant  louse  that  multiplies  exceedingly 
fast  and  appears  on  the  leaves  in  almost 
incredible  numbers  by  .Tilly  and  August. 
The  mother  aphids  lay  their  small,  shin¬ 
ing,  black  eggs  on  the  stems  near  the 
buds  in  the  Fall.  In  the  early  Spring,  as 
the  buds  begin  to  hurst,  the  eggs  hatch 
and  tile  young  lice  crawl  to  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  and  feed  by  sucking  out  the 
juices  with  their  sharp  beaks.  The  leaves 
turn  a  dark  pink,  pucker  and  crimp,  and 
when  badly  infested  remain  small  and 
undersized.  In  had  infestations  the  leaves 
fall  off  and  the  bushes  present  a  sorry 
sight.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  lice  live  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  in  pockets  caused  by  the  puckering 
and  crimping  of  the  leaves.  In  order 
then  to  hit  them  the  material  must  be 
put  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

II.  ,T.  P.  says  he  put  on  poison  dust. 
Poison,  for  example  arsenate  of  lead, 
will  not  kill  the  lice,  because  they  are 
sucking  insects,  and  must  he  bit  with 
something  that  will  destroy  them  by  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the 
body.  For  this  purpose  tobacco  (nico¬ 
tine)  dust  is  very  effective  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  common  strength  nicotine 
dust  is  about  a  two  per  cent  mixture, 
manufactured  nowadays  by  reputable 
companies.  The  dust  should  he  applied 
with  a  hand  duster  soon  after  the  leaves 
begin  to  show  nicely  in  the  Spring  and 
again  a  second  time  in  about  one  week 
or  10  days.  Two  thorough  applications, 
taking  pains  to  direct  the  dust  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  undersides  of  the  foli¬ 
age.  ought  to  control  this  insect  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City 

Columbia  University,  in  University  Ex¬ 
tension.  offers  several  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture  especially  conducted  to  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  “dirt”  farmers,  orehsirdists  and 
gardeners.  This  series  of  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  should  be  attractive  to  many  per¬ 
sons  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  New 
York  City.  The  instructors  are  able,  re¬ 
liable.  experienced  men.  with  no  ax  t<> 
grind,  save  that  of  being  helpful  to  people 
of  the  city,  who,  tied  by  business,  cannot 
easily  get  away  to  State  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture,  To  help  them  the  classes  in 
field  crops,  soil  management,  farm  man¬ 
agement.  tree  fruits,  small  fruits,  land¬ 
scaping  the  home  grounds,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening.  poultry,  dairy,  and  swine  raising 
are  offered  for  the  most  part  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening.  Excursions  to 
farms  are  planned  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  Saturdays  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  Some  courses  are  offered  only  in 
collaboration  with  Cornell  University. 
These  are  short  courses. 

The  instructor  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan,  says  that  if  a 
student,  will  follow  merely  a  singh-  course 
throughout  a  college  year  in  class-room, 
laborafory  and  field,  such  a  student  will 
have  his  "eye  teeth  cut'’  so  that  he  will 
know'  what  he  wants  when  he  goes  out  to 
locate  a  farm  enterprise,  and  will  know 
when  he  has  fairly  found  what  he  is  look¬ 
ing  for.  All  farms  “for  sale”  are  good 
for  something,  if  only  f»r  scenery,  hut 
“get  wisdom  and  get  understanding”  be¬ 
fore  you  hu.v.  The  courses  are  not  merely 
for  beginners.  Several  of  the  courses  are 
such  us  will  surely  “brush  up”  even  suc¬ 
cessful.  practical  farmers.  The  courses 
in  crops,  soil,  management  and  horticul¬ 
ture  are  of  this  class. 

Parti  mini's  may  he  had  from  Prof.  O. 
S.  Morgan.  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Columbia  Fniversity,  New  York  City. 


“I'M  afraid,  my  friend.”  said  the  lec¬ 
turer.  interrupting  his  address  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  a  little  man  who 
was  yawning  in  a  front  seat,  “that  you 
are  not  following  me  closely.”  ‘  I'm  not 
a  friend  of  yours."  replied  the  little  man, 
truculently,  “and  I’m  not  here  to  listen. 
I’m  waiting  to  put  out  the  lights  and 
look  up  the  hall.” — Birmingham  Age- 
II  mild. 


The  1923  Oakland  is  Indeed 
The  Ideal  Farm  Car 


What  other  car,  at  anywhere  near  its 
price,  even  approximates  the  value  of 
the  New  1923  Series  Oakland  Six. 

Visit  an  Oakland  salesroom  and  ex- 
amine  its  superior  worth.  Go  over  it 
point  by  point  and  your  own  sound, 
judgment  will  convince  you  that  here 
is  automobile  value  without  equal. 

Note  particularly  its  powerful,  quiet, 
over-head  valve,  six  cylinder  engine, 
so  good  that  we  guarantee  its  perform - 
ance  in  writing  for  15,000  miles.  See 
the  unusually  roomy  body;  the  deep- 
cushioned,  genuine  leather  seats. 
Examine  the  sturdy  chassis  construc¬ 
tion —  the  deep  frame,  long  buoyant 
springs,  the  size  and  strength  of  every 
moving  part. 

Consider  the  many  unusual  refinements 
that  make  country  driving  safer  and 
more  pleasant — the  new  dimming 
device,  mounted  on  the  steering  wheel 


and  controlled  by  the  thumb  while 
driving;  the  improved  carburetor  with 
automatic  heat  control;  the  door¬ 
opening  curtains;  the  cowl  ventilator 
and  many  other  similar  features. 

These  unusual  features,  coupled  with 
the  known  high  quality  of  its  con¬ 
struction  make  this  1923  Oakland  an 
ideal  farm  car — a  car  powerful  enough 
to  negotiate  the  roughest  roads  and  the 
highest  hills;  sturdy  enough  to  keep 
running  year  in  and  year  out  with  a 
minimum  of  service  attention;  roomy 
enough  for  quick  trips  to  market, 
loaded  with  grain  or  produce ;  econom¬ 
ical  enough  in  first  cost  and  in  main¬ 
tenance  to  be  practically  indispensable. 

The  more  carefully  you  examine  this 
New  Oakland,  the  more  certain  you 
will  be  to  buy  it — not  upon  our  word, 
but  because  of  its  own  high  quality, 
quality  almost  unbelievable  in  a  car 
that  is  sold  for  only  $99  5. 


Roadster,  i  Passenger  -  $ 975 
Touring  Car,  5  Passenger  995 


Coupe,  i  Passenger  -  -  $1185 

Coupe,  4  Passenger  -  -  1445 

Prices  f.  o.  6.  at  Factory 


Sport  Car,  4  Passenger  -  $ 1165 
Sedan,  5  Passenger  -  -  15  It 5 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 
D  i  v  i  s  i  on  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Touring  Car 


you  Can  Mate 
Money  Milling  Flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi¬ 
ness^  you  can  get  in. 
or  put  your  boy  in  now  - 
miays.  is  flour  milling. 
On  a  comparatively 
small  investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  and  run  the 
wonderful  "Midget" 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 
start. 

”  Midget**  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  Hour 
and  feed  in.  “The  first  eight  months  I  made  a 
net  protit  of  over  SSOOO."  aavts  A.  II.  Ling,  Jet- 
more.  Kan.;  "My  profits  from  the  "Midget” 
Marvel  average  right  around  Sid  per  day."  Chas 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper.  Tux.:  ‘  V.  us  &000  in  debt 
when  1  bought  my  25  barrel  ‘•Midget,"  and  the 
little  mill  pulled  mo  e-Van  out  of  tho  hole  long 
before  l  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from  you, 

>.  Oxford.  Mich. 


says  M.  A.  Komm.  Oxford, 

Capacities;  IB.  25,  BO  six!  1st)  barrels  of  ss  fine 
roller  patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  “The  Story  of  a  Wonderfui 
Flour  Mill,  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
‘^15-2221  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Wo 

and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  (iold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100 — $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest.  0V2?!.  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

I  Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  SI  10,000 


NEW 


Better—"' 
Faster — Lighter 


Built  for  practical  w 
sawing  logs  Usora 
V ‘It's  the  trick”— ^ "K 
Easy”— ‘Cuts 

_  GlMfUHTtEBIor 

Improvements 

I  make  the  WTTE  more  de- 
\  than  er«.  With  tree 

|  attachment  added  you 

Saw  'em  Down 
Cut  'em  Up 

,  uae  eiurtfte  for  pc=ar4nc_ 

oroih-r  holt  work,  write  far 
Co mp lot*  lu/ FREK.  — 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  / 

^  1891  Oiklaid  Air. , Kansas  Cltv.Ms. 
AfliiTu^N.  H91  Em#lr*  Building, 
em, burgh,  P.. 

'Avi/fv 


II mahIa  MASK  a  DOLLAR  ts  HOUR  SELL  mendet* 
HgCRIS  a  Patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
®  ~  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  e  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,l*«pt.  IDS.  Amsterdam,  N.T. 
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Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  Now  .Terse y  Stale  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  offerings  of  produce  from  the  near¬ 
by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  farms 
continue  heavy,  but  the  receipts  of  carlut 
shipments  last  week,  although  compara 
tively  light,  showed  some  increase  over 
those  Of  the  previous  two  or  three  weeks. 
New  York  State  growers  were  supplying 
the  Philadelphia  trade  during  the  week 
ending  September  5  with  most  of  the 
Bartlett  pears,  plums,  lettuce  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  that  they  used,  and  some  of  the 
celery,  apples,  and  cauliflower.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  muskmelons  are  no  longer  a  factor  in 
the  market,  so  California  and  Colorado 
shippers  are  once  more  finding  an  outlet 
for  their  cantaloupes  in  Philadelphia. 

Fruits  have  been  plentiful,  particularly 
peaches,  apples,  and  pears.  The  last  of 
the  BJbcrta  peaches  from  the  big  pr«  .hie¬ 
ing  sections  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
coming  into  the  market.,  consequently 
much  overripe  fruit  was  in  evidence. 
Good,  firm  Kfberta  peaches  were  jobbing 
around  Toe  per  %-bu.  basket  during  the 
period  when  soft  fruit  was  plentiful,  with 
much  higher  prices  prevailing  after  the 
“clean-up"  of  this  quality  stock.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers  had  a  good  crop  this 
year,  but  earlnt  shipments  have  been 
light,  most  of  the  peaches  going  over  the 
road  in  motor  trucks  to  the  local  markets. 
The  trade  took  very  little  interest  in  ap¬ 
ples.  and  under  liberal  offerings  the  mar¬ 
ket  continued  dull.  Most_  of  the  nearby 
apples  ranged  from  20  to  50c,  extra  fancy 
bringing  up  to  75c.  occasionally  $1  per 
%-bu.  basket,  although  after  Labor  Da* 
more  interest  was  shown  and  prices  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  higher.  Some  New_  York 
State  apples  wholesaled  around  75c  per 
bushel  basket,  and  Jonathans  from  D- la- 
ware  were  quoted  XI  .25  to  $1.50  some 
extra  fancy  at  $1.75  per  bushel  basket. 
Berries  have  been  scarce  and  in  good 
demand,  the  best  blackberries  wholesaling 
around  20c.  and  huckleberries  up  to  25c 
per  qf.  Grapes  are  now  being  offered 
quite'  freely,  but  the  demand  1ms  been 
good  at  $1  to  $1.50.  and  a  few  ar  XI. 7. > 
per  %-bu.  basket  for  Jerseys,  and  those 
from  Delaware  ranged  G5c  to  XI  per  12- 
qt.  basket.  The  pear  market  was  weak, 
with  New  York  State  growers  supplying 
large  quantities,  mostly  Bartlett  s,  and 
New  Jersey  growers  bringing  in  Heckles. 
Lo  Contes  and  various  varieties.  _  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  wholesaled  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bushel  basket  on  the  5th.  Poor  quality 
plums  were  difficult  to  move  a!  any  price, 
but  fancy  plums  had  fair  snl<\_  ai  though 
seldom  bringing  much  over  $1.25  to  $1  >0 
per  bu.  Western  lettuce  has  bemi  com¬ 
peting  in  a  small  way  with  the  more  ’ib- 
eral  offerings  from  New  York  State.  Let¬ 
tuce  of  good  quality  sold  at  g  tod  prie  s, 
the  best  Big  Bostou  variety  generally 
wholesaling  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  crate 
(two  dozen  heads).  Onions  wer*  dull 
and  draggy,  Jersey  bringing  around  65c 
per  %-bu.  basket;  Middle  Western,  81.59 
to  $1.75.  and  York  State.  $1.40  to  $1  50 
per  100-lb.  sack  for  No.  1  Yellow  varieties 
on  September  5.  Cabbage  and  eggplant 
were  slow  to  sell  even  at  the  ver\  low 
prices  prevailing,  but  corn  was  in  good 
demand.  Lima  beans  were  irregular,  the 
market  being  rather  sensitive  and  prices 
fluctuating  quite  rapidly,  good  stock  aver¬ 
aging  about  (jOo  per  %-bu.  basket.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  slow  under  a  light  demand. 
The  potato  market,  has  been  dull  and 
weak  on  sacked  stock.  Basket  stock  trout 
New  Jersey,  which  sold  around  45c  per 
%-bu.  basket  for  good  potatoes,  supplied 
most  of  the  needs  of  the_tradc.  No.  1 
Giants  ranged  from  $1.15  to  $1.25,  a 
few  at  $1.35  on  the  5th  for  150  tb.  sack, 
while  best  Gobblers  sold  at  $1.75  to  $l.9C, 
a  few  at  $2  per  150-1  h.  sack.  Just  a  year 
ago  Giants  wore  selling  on  a  firm  market 
at  $2.90  to  $5  per  150-lb.  sack.  K<  •  ont 
Government  reports  for  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  state  that  a  Comparatively 
light  crop  is  likely,  due  t.  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  earlier  and  blight. 

EGGS 

Strictly  fancy  eggs  have  been  scarce 
and  were  quickly  absorbed  by  the  trade, 
with  prices  showing  some  advance  during 
the  week.  Nearby  extra  firsts  sold  at 
38e  doz.  on  September  2S ;  Western  extra 
firsts,  35  to  otic  doz..  and  sales  in  small 
lots  to  retailers  for  fancy  stock  put  up 
in  cartons,  43  to  44c  d.>z,  For  the  week 
ending  September  2.  inclusive,  the  receipt 
of  fresh  eggs  on  the  Philadelphia  market 
was  23.097  cases,  or  about  3.200  cases 
less  than  for  the  week  previous.  The 
withdrawals  from  storage  for  six  market¬ 
ing  days  previous  and  including  .no  5th 
were  about  22.000  cases,  and  ‘he  inf»- 
storage  movement  was  only  1.42S  cases 
during  the  same  period,  the  increased  use 
of  storage  eggs  probably  being  due  to  the 
light  supply  of  fresh  stock  au>l  higher 
prices.  There  is  still  in  storage  in  J'hiln- 
dclphia.  however,  about  100,000  cases 
more  than  on  the  same  date  List  year, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  I'nited 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Plenty  of  Spring  chickens  were  offered, 
and  under  light  demand  the  market  was 
weak,  and  prices  declined  about  2c  lb. 
fancy  colored  chickens  ranging  28  to  30c 
lb.  Fancy  live  fowl  were  scarce,  and 
market  firm,  selling  mostly  at  26  to  28c 
lb.,  but  medium  and  poor  qualities  were 


t  New 


quiet  and  irregular  in  value.  Old  roosters 
averaged  about  10c  lb.,  and  fancy  White 
Peking  ducks.  21  to  22c  lb. 

Dressed  poultry  was  in  limited  supply 
and  market  ruled  firm.  Fresh-killed  fowl 
were  quoted  chiefly  at  29c  for  4-lb.  birds 
or  over,  and  nearby  broiling  chickens. 
32  (<>  3-lc  lb.  A  few  nearby  Spring  ducks, 
worked  out  at  24  to  25c  lb. 

MAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Eastern  bay  markets  have  been 
weak,  due  to  the  heavy  receipts.  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  the  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  5.  No.  1  Timothy  liaj  averaged  about 
$19  per  ton.  and  No.  3,  $3  per  ton  less. 
Glover  mixed  hay  was  quoted  at  $15  to 
$17  per  ton.  and  rye  straw,  $21  to  $21.50 
per  ton  for  No.  1  stock.  It.  w.  8. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry- -Ducks,  lb.,  23c;  broil¬ 
ers.  Ih..  22  to  28c;  fowls,  ih..  22  to  24c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry.  Ducks,  lb..  45  to 
50c:  broilers,  lb.,  40e;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to 
45c:  geese,  lb..  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c- 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs,  37  to  40c; 
duck  eggs.  45  to  4 Sc ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.. 
40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  40c  to  82;  crabnpples.  bu., 
75c  to  8%  elderberries,  hit..  $1  t • »  $1.25; 
huckleberries,  crate.  $0;  long  blackber¬ 
ries.  crate.  $0  to  $0.50;  cantaloupes, 
each.  10  to  30c:  per  bu..  $3.75  to  $4.50: 
pears,  bn..  $1  to  $1.50;  peaches,  bn..  $1.50 
to  $2;  plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  prunes, 
bu..  $3. 

Beans.  Italian,  bu..  $1.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  40c;  per  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c:  carrots, 
doz.  hunches.  25  to  30c;  celery,  doz. 
hunches.  50c  to  $1  :  eggplant,  each.  15  lo 
25c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  50c;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  Ini.  $1.50  to  X1.75;  garlic,  lb..  15.  ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  doz..  50c;  Boston,  doz..  50 
to  75c;  onions,  green,  doa.  hunches.  25c; 
dry.  lot.,  $2  lo  $2.50 ;  potatoes.  bu„  90c; 
to  $1  ;  rhubarb,  doz.  him.  lies,  25  to  30c; 
romaine.  doz.  heads.  50  to  75e;  radishes, 
d>>z.  hunch  's.  20  r.>  30c;  Summer  squash, 
doz..  i>0  to  75c:  string  beans,  bu.,  $150 
to  $1.75;  wax  beans,  bn..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
tomatoes  qt..  5  ro  10c;  per  bu..  50c  to 
$1 :  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $2  to  $2.25 :  corn, 
doz..  10  to  loo;  cucumbers,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.25;  pumpkins,  crate.  75c  to  $1. 

Hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$10;  No.  3.  814;  Timothy.  $20.  Straw, 
ton.  $1G  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  Ih.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb-  s  to  tie;  hindquarters, 
lb..  19  to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c:  Spring  lambs. 
Ih..  25  to  28c:  yearling  lambs.  Ih.,  12  •.<> 
14c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  IX 
to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers.  Ih..  22  to  25c; 
colored,  lit..  25  to  28c;  fowls,  lb..  25  lo 
27c:  old  roosters,  lb..  13  to  15c;  guinea” 
fowl,  each.  45  to  55c;  ducks,  lb..  20  to 
22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  18c. 

Eggs,  30  ro  35c:  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb-  32  ro  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  40o;  per 
bit-  50  to  75c;  crabnpples,  basket.  40  to 
50c;  grapes,  peck.  $2;  peaches,  white, 
basket.  25  to  30c:  yellow,  basket.  40  to 
50c;  pears.  14-ot.  basket.  50  to  75c; 

plums,  basket.  30  lo  50c;  Lawton  ber¬ 
ries.  crate.  $4.59  to  $4.75 :  elderberries. 
14-qt.  basket.  50  to  75c;  cantaloupes. 
No.  1.  box.  $3  to  $4.75 ;  seconds,  box. 
$1.50  to  $2 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  basket,  49  to 

50c ;  beans,  wax.  basket.  45  to  50c; 

green,  basket,  45  to  50c;  cauliflower, 
doz..  $1.75  to  $9.50 :  cabbage,  doz.  heads. 
40  t>.  05c;  carrots,  doz  bundles.  20c; 
per  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  40c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  05c;  cucumbers,  doz  .  40 
to  50c;  pickling,  per  100.  30  to  35c;  egg¬ 
plant.  doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  common, 

<1  >z  heads.  20  to  3D.  ;  head  lettuce,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  Lima  beans.  Ih..  35c;  onions, 
dry.  basket.  75  to  90c;  green,  doz. 

bunches.  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green,  bas¬ 
ket.  35  to  50c:  red,  peck  basket,  $1; 
pickles,  dill.  100,  55  to  05c;  potatoes, 
bu..  85  to  90c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  ;  sweet 
corn.  Bantam,  doz.  ears.  12  to  15c; 
Evergreen,  doz.  ears.  20  t..  25c:  Summer 
squash,  per  doz..  25  to  30.  ;  tomatoes.  1 1- 
qt.  basket,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  basket.  35 
to  45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $-8 ;  white  marrow.  $7.50;  red 
kidney.  $8;  white  kidney,  $8;  pea.  $7.50; 
yellow  eye,  $8;  medium,  $7.50;  Imper¬ 
ials.  $0. 

Hides.-  Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  9c;  No.  2, 
8c;  No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  9c;  No.  2, 
8c;  bulls  and  stags.  Ih-  6c;  hofsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c 
to  $1:  calf.  No.  1.  Ih.,  14c;  No.  2.  13.' ; 
fleece.  Ih.  32  to  31c;  unwashed,  medium, 
lh..  30  to  32c. 

Wheat,  new.  bu-  DO  to  95c;  corn, 
shelled,  hit..  70  to  78c;  oats,  hu..  42c; 
rye.  bu..  75  to  80c. 

I  lay,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb-  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 

8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak. 


s  and 


lb..  22  to  24c  ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
mutton,  lh.,  10  to  25c  :  sausage,  lb..  18c; 
salt  pork.  11*..  (Sc;  sliced  ham.  lb..  30  to 
35c;  pork  chops,  lh..  30c;  pork  loin,  ll>., 
27c;  pigs,  six  weeks,  each,  $6;  rabbits, 
live.  Hi.,  25c;  dressed,-  lb-  30c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets.  lli..  35c;  veal  loaf.  Hi..  35. . 

Live  Poultry.- — Fowls.  11*.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lh-  22c;  geese,  ducks.  11*. .  30c; 
broilers,  .1*.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  -Fowls,  lh.,  34c; 
broilers,  lh-  25c;  geese,  ducks,  ih..  34c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  36c;  brown.  30c; 
ordinary.  34c:  cluck  eggs.  40c;  milk,  qt.. 
9c;  buttermilk,  skim-milk,  each,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt..  75c;  creamery  butler,  fancy 
prints,  43c;  dairy,  in  jars.  43c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  Go;  bread  loaf. 
5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  t.>  $2;  clover 
honey,  card.  23c;  cider  vinegar,  gal..  45c. 

Peaches.  Ell.ertns,  hit..  $2.25:  plums, 
qt..  7c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  20c;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  30c;  huckleberries,  qt.. 
20e;  black  raspberries,  qt..  18c;  Colum- 
hias.  qt..  28c;  pears,  hu..  $2;  apples,  bu.. 
$1,25;  cr.ihap.iles,  peek.  40c. 

Beets,  hum  h.  5c;  beans,  per  lb..  So; 
celery,  bunch,  12%e;  cabbage,  white, 
per  lb-  2%e:  carrots,  hunch.  5c; 
cucumbers,  per  100,  60c;  dill,  bunch.  40c; 
greens,  peck.  15c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
5c:  onions,  lb-  8c;  green,  bunch.  5c; 
peas,  2  qts..  17c;  potatoes,  new.  peck, 
30c;  rhubarb,  !b„  5c;  radishes,  bunch. 
5c;  shell  beans.  7c:  sweet  corn,  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  spinach,  peek,  loo ;  string  beans, 
qt-  Go :  tomatoes,  lb.,  5e ;  hu.,  80c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  hunch.  7c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  going  up,  and  some  grades  of 
live  poultry  are  higher,  hut  cheese  is  weak 
and  onions  have  been  marked  down.  The 
market  is  generally  active. 

BUTTER — CHEESE  —EGGS 

Butter,  higher,  strong;  creamery.  35  to 
42c;  dairy.  32  to  37c;  crocks.  30  t<>  37c; 
common,  22  to  28c.  Cheese,  weak:  daisies 
and  longhorns.  22c:  flats.  22  to  23c;  lim- 
huiger,  25  to  20c;  Swiss.  25  to  30c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery.  35  to  14c;  State  and 
Western,  candled.  28  to  32c ;  storage,  27 
to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet  ;  turkey,  50  to 
55c:  fowl,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  33  to  40c; 
chickens,  33  to  34c;  old  roosters.  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowl,  20  to  20c; 
broilers,  23  to  30c:  old  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks.  20  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady  ;  choice,  bu..  75e  to 
$1.25;  seconds,  25  to  40c.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home  grown,  hu..  50c  to  $1  ; 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $2.40  to  $2.50; 
sweets.  Virginia,  bbl..  $3  to  $3.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  easy  ;  home  grown,  bu..  05c  to 
$1.40;  1/3-hu.  basket,  25  to  75c.  Melons, 
lower;  cantaloupes.  Jersey,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $1,75;  Dolor n do,  l>u.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
homo  grown.  20-lh.  basket.  75c  to  $1  : 
honeydews.  box,  $1.75  to  $2. 

FRUITS  AND  PERRIES 

Pears,  quiet  ;  Bartlett  and  Glapp.  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25  ;  common.  50  to  90c.  Plums, 
steady  ;  hu  .  50c  to  $1  ;  prunes,  hu-  $1  to 
$1.50  Huckleberries,  crate,  $3  to  $5; 
qt-  13  to  15c.  Elderberries,  hit..  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Beans,  weak;  kidney.  88.50  to  $9.50; 
marrow,  pea  and  medium.  $8  to  $8.50. 
<  inions,  quiet  ;  home-grown,  bit..  $1  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  cut-  $2,25  to  $2.35;  Span¬ 
ish.  small  crate,  $1.00  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  75c.: 
doz.  bunches,  ID  to  15c;  carrots,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  doz.  bunches.  10  to  20c;  cabbage, 
100  heads,  $1.75  til  $2.25;  cauliflower, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.59;  celery,  bunch.  49  to  50c; 
cucumbers,  hit.,  50  to  85c;  pickling  size. 
100.  25  lo  40c;  eggplant  Ini.,  50  to  05c; 
lettuce,  box,  40  to  75c ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  10  lo  20c;  peppers,  l*u„  50c  to 
$1  ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  25c; 
Lima  beans,  qt..  25  to  JOc;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu..  40  to 
50c;  Summe.  squash,  bu-  10  to  60c;  to¬ 
matoes.  bu.,  35  to  50c;  turnips.  White, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

B  WESTS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  20  to  21e; 
dark,  10  to  12c, 

FEED 

liny,  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17 
to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $1S;  rye 
straw,  $10  tn  $17;  out  and  wheat  straw. 
$15  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $19; 
middlings.  $20;  red  dog.  $33;  cottonseed 
meal.  $3*7.75;  oilmeal.  $38.50;  hominy, 
$29.75;  gluten.  834.25;  oat  feed.  $13; 
rye  middlings,  $20,  j.  w.  c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  7.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Go-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  September  Glass 
1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .39%  0  .40 


Prices 


Good  to  choice . . . 

.36 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades  .... 

.30 

Or. 

~  .32 

Cily  made  . 

.26 

(a) 

.30 

Dairy,  best  . 

-37% 

@ 

.38 

Common  to  good.. 

.28 

m 

.33 

Packing  stock  . 

•)*> 

.26 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  now,  fey. 
Average  run  . 

22 

Z‘014 

Co) 

(a] 

.22% 

.23 

1  t tea,  N.  5.,  market 

.19% 

Kg  (j  s 


The  top  prices  on  white  eggs  refer  to 
best  New  Jersey  Association  stock. 


White,  dunce  to  f’ev . 

.59 

Or 

.00 

Medium  to  good.. 

.53 

(a 

.57 

Mix'd  col’s,  n 'by,  b'st 

.44 

Or 

.46 

Medium  lo  good.. 

oo 

,oo 

Oi 

.38 

Gathered,  best  . 

.40 

Oi 

.42 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

Or 

.38 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.50 

or 

.53 

<  ’nmmon  to  good .  . 

.35 

(a) 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  11). 

.35 

Or 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Or 

.34 

Fowls  . . 

.20 

On 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.15 

Or 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.20 

Or 

.25 

LIVE  stock 

Steers  . 

7.00 

Or 

10.35 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

Or 

5.50 

Cows  . 

1.25 

(a 

5.35 

Calves,  p'me  v’l.  ewt. 

12.00 

Oi 

15  00 

Gulls  . 

5.00 

O' 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

9  OO 

(a 

10.75 

Sheep.  190  Ihs . 

3.00 

Oi 

(id  10 

Lambs  . 

11.50 

Or 

14.00 

DEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs _ 

8.50 

0 

9.00 

Pea  . 

8.50 

Oi 

9.00 

Red  kiilnev . 

7.50 

Oi) 

8.00 

W  hite  kidney . 

9.25 

0 

9  50 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

Or 

8  00 

Black  turtle  soup. .  . 

8.50 

0 

9.00 

Fruits 

Apples,  hit . 

.75 

Oi 

1.25 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

Or 

4.25 

Pears.  Glapp.  bbl... 

3.50 

Oi 

6.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

4.00 

0 

5  50 

Muskmelons.  bu.... 

1 .00 

Or 

3.00 

Watermelons,  car. . . 

75.00 

or. 

250  00 

Peaches,  Jersey,  c'tc 

1.25 

0i 

2.50 

Jersey.  10-qf.  bkt . 

.(15 

0i 

LOO 

State,  bll.  bkt.... 

1.00 

Or 

2.75 

State,  10-qt.  bkt.. 

.90 

0 

LOO 

Ohio.  bu.  bkt.... 

2.00 

Or 

2  75 

Huckleberries,  qt .  .  . 

.10 

or 

.25 

Blackberries,  qt.... 

.20 

or 

.25 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.07 

or 

.10 

Plums.  4-qt  bkt.... 

.20 

or 

.30 

Grapes.  G-t ill  crate.. 

1.15 

or 

1.25 

Figs.  Virginia,  qt... 

.10 

or 

.15 

VEGETA  ISLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.75 

0 

1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

.75 

0 

1 .00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

3.00 

0) 

4.00 

Corn,  bbl . 

1 .50 

0 

2.50 

Eggplant,  hu . 

.50 

0 

.75 

Lettuce,  hu . 

1  00 

or 

2.50 

Onions.  190  lbs . 

1.25 

or 

2.00 

Peppers,  hu . 

.30 

Oi 

00 

Radishes,  100  h’ches. 

1 .50 

Or 

2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

1 .00 

0 

1.25 

Squash,  bu.  . . 

.75 

or 

1 .25 

String  beans,  bu .... 

1.00 

or 

2.00 

Tomatoes.  G-t ill  crate 

.  If) 

or 

1 .25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1  00 

or 

1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1 .50 

or 

2  00 

Pickles.  8-lh.  bkt .... 

.40 

or 

1 .25 

Lima  beaus,  bu.... 

1.00 

0 

2  95 

Pens,  bu . 

2.00 

0 

6.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  Ihs . 

.00 

0 

1  85 

Long  Island.  105  lbs. 

2.35 

0 

2  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.. 

2.25 

0 

3  25 

GRAIN 

Gash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wi-cat,  No.  2.  red . $1  1-t 

No.  1,  Northern .  1.20 

No.  2,  Durum .  1.10 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow . 82 

Gats,  No.  2,  white . 45 

Rye  . Si 

Barley  . 73 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Ilav  market  overstocked  and  consider¬ 
ably  lower. 


Ilav.  No.  1.  Timothv  23  00 

0 

24.00 

No.  2  .  21  50 

Or 

22.50 

No.  3  .  19.00 

Oi 

21.00 

Shipping  .  18.00 

or 

19.00 

Glover  mixed  ....  18.00 

or 

32  00 

Straw,  rye  ........  24.00 

or 

2-5  00 

Oat  .  14.00 

or 

15,00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 


Grade  A,  buttled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt. 

.15 

Grade  B,  hot  tied,  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt. . 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

.47 

0 

.49 

Cheese  . 

.30 

0 

.34 

Egirs — Best,  doz . 

.65 

or 

.70 

Gathered  . 

.40 

0 

.45 

Fowls,  lh . 

.40 

0 

42 

Chickens,  lh . 

.42 

0 

.40 

Potatoes.  Ih . 

.02% 

or 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

or 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

or 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

0 

.12 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

0 

.00 

Plums,  8-lh.  basket.  .  .  . 

.60 

0 

.75 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Pruning  Neglected  Grapevines 

T  bought  a  small  farm  in  Sullivan  Co.. 
N.  V.,  a  year  ago,  and  on  it  wore  several 
grapevines  that  had  not  been  trimmed  in 
several  years.  Will  you  tell  me  how  they 
should  he  trimmed,  how  far  hack  to  cut 
them,  etc.?  •  n.  C. 

New  York. 

Provided  the  vines  have  at  some  time 
grown  oil  a  trellis,  a  trunk  ilo  dnuht  has 
been  formed.  In  the  event  that  this  is 
4  to  5  ft,  in  length,  it  should  he  cut  hack 
to  a  height  of  18  to  20  in.,  leaving  a  few 
short  arms  arising  from  it  between  the 
ground  level  and  the  lower  wire.  It  the 
trunk  he  short,  cut  off  all  growth  hut  a 
few  short  arms,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  new  growth  that  will  arise  from  the 
arms  left  will  furnish  some  fruit  the  first 
season,  but  they  are  chiefly  important  as 
a  source  of  fruit  for  the  succeeding  year, 
A  second  wire  should  he  provided  in  the 
event  that  it  does  not  exist.  The  shoots 
that  are  developing  next  season  should 
be  loosely  tied  to  this  as  soon  a-  they  are 
long  enough  to  reach  it.  The  season  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fruit  canes  are  tied  to  it. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Stayman  as  Baldwin  Substitute 

We  are  getting  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  mostly  from  Western  people,  about 
the  host  apple  to  plant  as  a  substitute  for 
Baldwin.  A  number  of  these  people  ad¬ 
vise  Stavman  Winesap.  We  have  this 
apple  fruiting  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
It  gives  fair  satisfaction,  but  unless  it  is 
well  thinned  the  fruit  is  generally  too 
small  for  our  trade.  When  planted  very 
mtieli  north  of  this  latitude  it  is  not  at 
its  best,  and  would  not  make  a  full  substi¬ 
tute  for  Baldwin.  The  apple  does  very 
well  in  Southern  New  Jersey  and  around 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  and  through 
Pennsylvania  it  is  without  question  the 
leading  variety.  North  of  New  York, 
however,  it  is  not  giving  full  satisfaction. 


'O'tH' J'DtmiD  t  I  LUhlUtUJir  '  i, »  /  r  . 


Storing  Apples  in  the  South 

What  are  the  best  methods  for  storing 
apples?  We  have  following  varieties  we 
wish  to  store :  Winesap.  Geniton.  Ben 
Davis,  York,  Ingraham,  Garni.  Willow 
Twig.  Missouri  Pippin,  Crowley,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  late  sorts.  Is  there  any  special 
time  they  should  be  picked?  llow  low 
should  temperature  in  cold  storage  he  for 
best  results?  We  have  had  some  trouble 
in  apples  shrinking  badly  and  wilting. 
Have  some  cool,  dark  storage  space. 
What  would  he  host  methods  in  storing 
loose  or  in  boxes?  Should  they  need 
much  ventilation?  a.  m.  k. 

Texas. 

The  most  successful  keeper  of  apples 
I  have  known  in  the  South  is  an  old  man 
in  North  Carolina.  lie  has  a  rudely  con¬ 
structed  frame  building  half  under  ground, 
with  walls  packed  with  sawdust,  lie  has 
tile  ventilators  to  the  bottom  of  the  build¬ 
ing  from  the  outside,  and  overhead  venti¬ 
lator.  too.  Apples  are  stored  in  barrels. 
Every  night  all  the  ventilation  is  open 
and  closed  by  sunrise  in  the  morning.  In 
this  way  he  has  all  Winter  a  temperature 
equal  to  fairly  good  cold  storage,  and  it 
is  cool  iu  his  house  in  Summer.  He  has 
sent  me  It  on  u  m  apples  which  usually 
hardly  keep  till  Christmas,  in  May.  and 
Baldwin  apples  brought  from  the  North 
in  October,  he  has  given  me  in  good  eat¬ 
ing. condition  in  August.  Ilis  method  of 
cooling  does  not  seem  to  damage  the  ap¬ 
ples  like  real  cold  storage,  as  ho  gets  a 
night  temperature  of  about  40  deg.,  and 
hut  little  warmer  in  Summer,  as  he  is  in 
an  elevated  section  over  1.000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  There  are  some  varieties  you 
name  that  will  he  hard  to  keep  in  cold 
storage,  especially  as  all  will  mature 
earlier  in  your  section  than  northward. 
The  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Gano  and 
Winesap  may  keep  till  March  if  you  can 
command  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
40.  or  rather  between  and  40.  Let  ap¬ 
ples  remain  on  trees  until  November,  un¬ 
less  they  fall  seriously.  w.  f.  MASSEY. 


M  i.STEKX  operators  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  successfully  this  season  with  a 
new  style  pack  for  Arkansas  Elbert  a 
pen i *lics.  rhey  have  selected  well-colored, 
large  Filbert  as  of  the  highest  quality  ami 
have  packed  them  in  standard  Western 
form  in  California  style  boxes,  instead  of 
the  Inishel  baskets  ordinarily  used  in 
Arkansas  orchards.  These  peaches  were 
very  favorably  received  by  the  trade  and 
"ere  considered  the  equal  of  any  poaches 
on  the  market.  This  may  bo  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  practice  of  parking  Middle 
M  estern  and  Eastern  deciduous  fruits  in 
boxes. 


I' rom  the  .1  ir  Sen-ire  Bulletin  we  learn 
that  the  successful  attempt  to  dust  by 
airplane  an  insect  ridden  Catalpa  grove 
in  Ohio  last  Summer  lias  been  duplicated 
in  Kent.  England.  A  prominent  fruit 
farmer  there,  having  appealed  for  aid  to 
a  commercial  aviation  concetti,  the  latter 
provided  a  Do  llaviland  0  plane,  which 
first  landed  near  the  farm  and  took  aboard 
half  a  ton  of  spray  powder.  Then,  flying 
iit  a  height  of  15  to  20  yards  above  the 
trees,  it  distributed  the  poison  over  an 
orchard  that  was  severely  infested  with 
caterpillars.  Fifty  acres  wore  “sprayed” 
in  half  an  hour. 


With  a  Sterling  Range  in 
your  kitchen  you  will 
enjoy  cooking 

Every  woman  enjoys  cooking  when  she  has  the  right  tools  at  hand. 
If  her  cook  stove  is  out-of-date,  poorly  constructed,  if  the  oven  heats  un¬ 
evenly,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  top  space,  it  is  mighty  difficult  to  give  the 
family  properly  cooked  meals.  Batches  of  food  will  be  spoiled,  wasting 
both  time  and  material — meals  will  be  late,  or  insufficiently  cooked,  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  family  health.  With  a 


Sterling  Range 

The  Range  that  Bakes  a  Barrel  of  Flour  with  a  Single  Hod  of  Coal 


in  the  kitchen  you  can  serve  your  meals 
by  the  clock,  the  oven  will  never  go  back 
on  you  for  there  are  no  cold  spots  in  the 
Sterling  oven... Every  ounce  of  fuel  is 
turned  into  heat — an  economy  in  fuel  and 
an  insurance  in  cooking  results. 

Don’t  worry  along  with  that  aggra¬ 
vating,  extravagant  old  range  another 


day.  Send  now  for  the  free  book  on 
the  Sterling  Range.  Here  you  will  find 
illustrated  and  described  just  the  model 
you  have  always  been  wishing  for.  You 
will  see  why  this  Range,  designed  by  a 
woman  for  women,  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  days  easier  and  happier,  is  with¬ 
out  equal  in  performance  or  appearance. 


Best  of  all,  you  will  enjoy  doing  business  with  the  Sterling  Dealer.  He  will  give 
you  a  double  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  signed  by  both  this  Company  and  him¬ 
self,  and  in  addition  will  offer  you  convenient  terms  of  payment  if  you  desire. 


Write  today  for  the  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Sterling  Dealer 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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y  all  the  term  at  cry  I  want  at  .12 
baslcel !" 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  rush  began  a  I  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  sun  began  to 
brighten  lip  the  foggy  east  the  battle  was 
still  on.  Slowly  the  light  spread  in  the 
sky  over  Paterson.  Day  came,  and  with 
it  the  final  rush  of  the  army  of  buyers. 
At  a  lit t lo  past  six  we  had  nine  baskets 
of  tomatoes  and  three  bushels  of  'Wolf 
Rtver  apples  left,  and  there  were  similar 
lots  left  before  most  of  the  wagons.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  harvest  of  the  clean-up 
gang.  They  would  come  around  to  these 
small  lots  and,  after  considerable  study, 
say ; 

“I’ll  give  you  so  much  for  the  lot. 
Usually  when  daylight  comes  farmers 
want  to  get.  home  and  they  will  sell  out 
the  last  remnants  cheap.  Tints  some  of 
these  peddlers  get  surprising  bargains  if 
they  wait.  When  our  last  basket  was 
sold  there  were  still  piles  of  produce  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  most  pitiful  bargains 
were  being  made  for  tomatoes,  eggplant 
and  peppers.  They  were  worse  than  given 
away.  At  a  little  before  seven  we  piled 
Mor-  the  empty  baskets  in  our  truck  and  start- 
These  od  for  home.  The  night’s  sales  amounted 
to  $43.00.  On  looking  up  the  record  of 
tile  load  we  took  over  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  last  year  1  found  that  it  sold  for 
$103.04.  It  was  just  about  the  same  kind 
of  produce,  except  that  we  bad  a  little 
sweet  corn  last  year,  and  this  comparison 
is  a  fair  one  for  all  the  loads  we  have 
taken  this  Summer.  With  the  exception 
of  our  fertilizer  bill,  which  is  a  little 
smaller  than  last  year,  our  expenses  are 
as  heavy  as  ever,  while,  on  account  of  the 
slump  in  market  prices,  our  produce  is 
bringing,  on  the  whole,  not  40  per  <  ent  of 
what  it  brought,  last  year!  1  could  stand 
that  with  great  philosophy  if  I  could  feci 
that  consumers  were  getting  the  benefit  of 
such  prices.  It  would  he  in  a  way  a  sort, 
of  advertisement  for  the  future  if  city 
people  could  now  feast  on  good  country 
food,  and  feel  that,  they  are  being  well 
treated.  As  it  is.  they  feel  that  they  are 
being  robbed,  and  that  the  farmers  are 
the  robbers.  T  wish  they  could  pass  a 
few  nights  on  such  a  market  ns  I  have 
described,  and  realize  the  tragedy  which 
is  entering  the  lives  of  these  men  and 
women  who  are  forced  to  give  away  the 

products  of  their  toil. 

«  *  *  *  * 

The  rain  had  kept  off  all  through  the 
night,  though  at  times  there  had  been  a 
grumble  of  thunder  or  an  occasional  tlasli 
in  the  sky.  As  we  sold  the  last  basket 
we  felt  a  few  drops,  and  before  we  were 
fairly  out  of  Paterson  we  drove  into  one 
of  those  fierce  and  sudden  smashes  of 
rain  for  which  Northern  New  Jersey  is 
famous.  For  it  was  a  smash — a  strong 
deluge,  as  if  some  mighty  tank  above  us 
had  been  suddenly  tipped  over.  The  truck 
went  puffing  and  snorting  through  it.  We 
were  safe  and  dry  under  the  hood,  while 
the  canvas  cover  was  spread  over  our 
empty  baskets.  It  was  a  wet  ending  of  a 
market  adventure  in  which  we  had  been 
pretty  well  skinned  and  dried.  1  some¬ 
times  hear  dairymen  complain  of  their 
hard  life  and  long  hours,  but  there  are 
few  of  them  who  put  in  longer  and  less 
satisfactory  days  and  nights  than  our 
fruit  men  and  market  gardeners  arc 
forced  to  endure  this  year.  This  was  the 
third  night  in  succession  that  Thomas 
had  been  on  the  market,  lie  gets  a  few 
hours’  sleep  during  the  day.  while  the 
boys  collect  a  new  load.  There  would  be 
some  compensating  joy  in  such  a  business 
if  prices  were  good  and  one  could  feel 
that  his  labor  was  appreciated,  and.  after 
all.  the  form  of  appreciation  that  counts 
in  this  world  is  cash  or  its  equivalent. 
When  day  after  day  you  must  lake  your 
goods  into  battle,  knowing  that  the  buyers 
have  every  advantage,  and  that  you  are 
beaten  before  you  start,  the  world  shows 
very  few  rosy  spots.  TJCe  becomes  a  grim 
struggle  for  existence,  and  along  the  line 
ahead  stand  the  hired  help,  the  fertilizer 
and  feed  men,  the  Implement  dealers  and 
the  tax  collector  and,  in  too  many  cases, 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  Each  one 
holds  a  piece  of  paper  which  may  fall 
upon  you  as  heavily  as  a  dub  in  the 
hands  of  savages  who  formerly  made 
their  captives  run  the  gauntlet.  When 
the  labor  union  man  gets  to  a  position 
where  the  price  of  his  labor  is’  cut  down 
be  will  strike  and  attempt  to  improve 
liis  position  by  holding  back  what  he  bits 
to  sell.  The  unorganized  farmer  cannot 
do  that,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  be  would  if 
be  could,  since  instinct  or  the  habit  of 
working  drives  him  on  to  produce  and 


.  Part  II. 

But  Thomas  merely  shook  bis  head.  It 
was  like  it  game  of  poker  between  two 
mental  experts.  The  buyer  was  a  good 
actor,  lie  gave  a  good  expression  of  hor¬ 
ror  in  the  way  he  waved  his  bauds  and 
moved  away  like  a  rejected  suitor.  But 
until  he  was  lost  in  the  crowd  this  man 
kept  turning  back  to  see  if  Thomas  had 
relented.  But  the  Sphinx  never  bad  any¬ 
thing  on  Thomas  in  the  way  be  held  the 
muscles  of  bis  face  and  gazed  ar.  the  end 
of  his  pipe.  I  thought  we  bad  lost  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  but  it  seems  I  was  green  tit  the 
business.  Another  buyer  came  along 
and  started  to  make  a  bargain  for  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  of  McIntosh.  Before  it  was  well 
under  way  our  rat-faced  friend  rushed 
out  of  the  crowd  with  the  actions  of  one 
who  had  decided  to  make  some  great 
hemic  sacrifice.  lie  was  too  far  gone 
for  words,  but  out  of  bis  pockety  he 
pulled  a  roll  of  money  such  as  you  might 
imagine  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  d.  I‘. 
gun  carrying  around  with  them, 
market  men  all  carry  their  money  in 
much  the  same  way.  A  great  roll  of  bills 
is  folded  once  the  long  way  and  doubled 
over  into  a  convenient  “wad”  which  fits 
well  into  the  side  pocket,  and  is  as  safe  as 
it  can  be  on  any  part  of  the  person.  This 
man,  without  a  word,  extracted  two  onc- 
dollar  bills,  took  bis  change,  shouldered 
his  basket  and  rushed  off  with  it  with  the 
expression  of  a  martyr  who  bad  ruined 
himself  at  our  exponsb.  But  let  us  not 
worry  about  him.  lie  will  get  at  least  $4 
for  those  apples  before  be  is  done  with 
his  trade. 

Nothing  except,  a  cash  business  will  do 
in  this  marker.  That  must  be  sternly  de¬ 
manded.  He  who  gives  credit  at  such 
times  is  never  credited  with  common 
sense.  It  was  not  so  30  years  ago,  A 
farmer  tells  me  how  lie  once  went  to 
Paterson  with  a  retail  load.  A  Hebrew 
peddler  was  selling  neckties  in  the  street. 
He  came  up  to  this  /armor  and  explained. 

“I  want  a  pound  of  butter,  but  ain't 
made  no  sales  yet.  (live  me  the  butter 
and  I  pay  when  I  sell !” 

The  farmer  had  seen  him,  day  after 
day,  and  gave  him  the  butter.  The  ped¬ 
dler  did  not  sell  a  necktie  until  after¬ 
noon.  hut  he  brought  the  money  and  paid 
bis  bill.  I  have  been  told  that  this  ped¬ 
dler  now  owns  one  of  the  biggest  dry 
goods  stores  in  town! 

The  Wolf  Rivpr  apples  were  slow  of 
sale.  Those  we  happened  to  have  on  the 
market  that  night  were  from  the  inside 
of  the  tree,  and  had  not  colored  as  well 
as  thev  should.  Of  course,  in  selling 
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The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 
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batteries 

Made  in  12-32-110  volts 
Weight  100  lbs. 
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tricity  is  wanted. 

Easily  supplies  current  for  twenty  20- watt  lamps  con¬ 
tinuously.  Generates  sufficient  power  to  operate  up  to 
1/2  horsepower  motor  while  engine  is  running. 
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West  cl  ox 


on n  be  no  doubt  as  to  that.  It  is  u  bud 
article  (o  sell  when  the  market  is  full. 
There  were  too  many  Wealthy  apples— 
some  of  them  picked  green  and  many  of 
them  too  small  to  send  to  market.  The 
general  use  of  the  auto  truck  is  respon¬ 
sible  in  part  for  this  mistake,  as  I  shall 
try  to  explain  later.  For  hours  the 
throng  of  buyers  surged  past  us.  Many 
of  them  seemed  to  go  the  rounds,  look 
over  everything  and  then  come  back  and 
buy  what  they  called  a  good  bargain.  In 
this  fierce  struggle  for  advantage  a  "good- 
natured”  man  or  one  with  faltering  will 
would  be  out  of  place,  lie  would  soon  bo 
known  us  an  “easy  murk.”  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  sell  his  goods  at 
anything  iike  the  regular  price — low  as 
that  is  this  year.  Tile  buyers  included 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  large  and 
small.  There  were  peddlers,  storekeep¬ 
ers.  boarding-house  and  restaurant  peo¬ 
ple.  and  dealers.  Some  of  rhe  latter  I 
judge  would  load  their  wagons  on  this 


From  six  to  thirty  miles  an  hour 

WHEN  going  to  town  That’s  why  more  and 

meant  hitching  up  more  folks  look  for  the 
the  team  and  jogging  trade  mark  Westclox  on 
along  at  six  miles  an  hour  the  face  of  the  timepiece 
or  less,  time  wasn’t  so  im-  they  buy. 
portant.Itwasmostlikely  There  are  good  clocks 
an  all  day  trip,  anyhow.  and  some  that  are  not  so 
But  when  you  can  jump  good,  but  folks  know 
in  the  car,  step  on  the  Westclox  and  know  they’re 
starter,  and  whiz  out  the  good, 
gate  at  twenty  to  thirty  Alarm  clocks  from  $1.50 

an  hour,  you  figure  closer  to  $4.75;  watches  from 
on  the  minutes.  $1.50  to  $2.50. 


I  am  sorry  to  give  such  a  dark  picture 
of  conditions.  They  may  be  better  else¬ 
where.  but  what  I  am  writing  now  is  a 
photograph  of  our  situation.  It  is  often 
possible  to  ."touch  up”  a  photograph  so 
as  to  hide  such  defects  as  wrinkles, 
“squint  eye”  or  some  offensive  expression 
of  the  face,  but  1  feel  somewhat  like 
Cromwell,  who  ordered  the  painter  to  put 
the  wart  on  his  nose  into  the  picture. 
Our  conditions  are  bad.  but  they  are  not 
hopeless.  1  fully  realize  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  peaches,  tomatoes  and  similar 
“watery"  crops  is  really  a  form  of  gam¬ 
ble.  We  must  expect  good  years  and 
poor  years.  Tin  Egyptians  bad  the  whip 
end  over  the  Israelites  because  during  the 
far  years  Joseph  collected  a  surplus,  wbil? 
the  other  crowd  look  “no  thought  for  the 
morrow/’  Many  farmers  have  beeu  work¬ 
ing  on  that  principle  for  the  past  few 
years.  When  McIntosh  apples  sold  at  $9 
a  barrel  it  Uas  our  privilege  and  duty  to 
save  a  little  of  the  money  to  help  out 
this  season,  when  the  most  one  can  get  is 
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about  $4.  t  hen  again,  many  of  us  have 
rim  too  far  into  special  crops.  When  to¬ 
matoes  bring  $2  a  basket  it  is  easy  to 
say  that  wo  will  not  raise  hay  or  grain  or 
similar  crops.  "We  can  buy  them  eheap_ 
er."  Then  when  tomatoes  drop  to  25 
cents  we  are,  in  a  much  smaller  way,  like 
those  Western  farmers  who  bought  farms 
at  $300  an  acre  when  corn  was  bringing 
$1.75  a  bushel.  Then  corn  dropped  to  40 
cents  or  lower,  while  the  face  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  never  showed  a  dimple  of  change ! 
This  year,  with  the  great  surplus  of  all 
mil'  goods,  the  market  advantage  is  all 
with  the  buyers.  While  1  have  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  these  buyers,  l  am  willing  to  give 
their  side  of  it.  after  interviewing  several 
of  them.  They  sa.v  they  are  a  necessity 
to  farmers,  since  they  provide  a  market 
for  much  stuff  that  could  not  otherwise 
bft  sold.  Not  one  farmer  in  10,  they  sa.v, 
is  fitted  to  sell  direct.  Without  these 
buyers  much  of  his  stuff  would  be  wasted, 
“We  have  all  got  to  live,”  and  the  buyers 
sa.v  they  earn  all  the  money  they  get. 
Most  that  they  buy  from  a  farmer  must 
he  taken  on  chance  of  poor  packing  and 
cull  goods,  especially  when  prices  are  low. 
They  have  to  throw  away  part  of  every 
purchase,  and  they  must  buy  cheap  and 
sell  high  in  order  to  live'.  “Look  at  the 
life  we  lead,"  said  one  man,  and  I  looked 
and  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect.  This  man 
goes  on  the  market  at  two  in  the  morning 
to  buy  his  load.  By  daybreak  he  starts 
peddling  and  keeps  it  up  until  his  goods 
are  sold,  usually  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Tie  must  be  back  on  the  market  again  for 
a  new  load.  I  cannot  see  where  or  when 
such  men  sleep.  I  understand  there  are 
some  big  produce  men  and  storekeepers 
who  are  sad  victims  of  insomnia.  Very 
likely  it  is  the  result  of  such  lives  as 
these  peddler  and  buyers  are  forced  to 
live.  For  anyone  who  habitually  turns 
nicht  into  da.v  must  in  time  become  ab¬ 
normal.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
greatest  test  of  business  is  the  ability  to 
buy  from  a  Scotchman  and  sell  to  a  He¬ 
brew  and  make  a  profit.  Buying  front  a 
Jersey  farmer  and  selling  to  a  critical 
housewife  with  little  money  is  nearly  as 
good  a  test.  II.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


If  DELCO  -LIGHT 

Did  Only  This  — 


If  all  that  Delco-Light  did  was  to  give  electric 
light  —  if  it  only  did  away  with  the  coal -oil 
lantern  and  other  old  fashioned  lighting 
methods  —  if  it  gave  only  the  convenience, 
healthfulness  and  safety  that  come  with 
electric  light  —  if  Delco-Light  did  only  these 
things,  it  would  still  be  the  best  improvement 
that  any  farm  home  could  have. 

grinder  or  fanning  mill.  It 
proves  a  blessing  in  the  home 
by  saving  time  and  hard  work 
— operating  the  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  the  washing  machine,  and 
heating  the  electric  iron. 

For  nearly  every  task  that  must 
now  be  done  by  hand  Delco- 
Light  furnishes  abundant  and 
cheap  electric  power. 

You  can  secure  Delco -Light 
right  away  on  an  easy  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Mail  the  coupon 
and  let  us  tell  you  the  details. 


Light  Honey  Flow;  Queen  Excluder 

I  have  taken  the  supers  up  iu  two  of 
my  beehives  and  looked  for  honey,  hut 
found  none.  Is  it  the  constant  rain? 
I  Tow  much  would  be  expected  normally 
Ibis  time  of  year?  I  have  not  looked  in 
lay  third  hive  yet  Took  off  a  neighbor’s 
and  found  5  lbs.  in  it,  where  she  expected 
25  to  50  lbs.  Have  you  heard  of  other 
complaints?  Does  a  queen  excluder  re¬ 
semble  a  bee  escape?  e.  d.  k. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  "normal”  supply  of  honey 
for  a  colony  to  produce,  as  different  col¬ 
onies  store  different  amounts,  according 
to  locality,  size  and  vigor  of  colony,  and 
nectar  present,  or  season.  A  beekeeper 
near  here  last  season  received  100  lbs. 
per  colony  from  an  our  apiary  on  lime¬ 
stone,  and  only  six  miles  away  he  re¬ 
ceived  but  30  lbs.  per  colony  from  an¬ 
other  apiary  that  was  not  on  the  lime¬ 
stone.  It  is  a  common  reporr  this  season 
that  the  honey  flows  have  been  very  short 
and  that  storage  has  been  light.  This 
seems  to  be  true  throughout  the  State, 
and  not  iu  any  small  area. 

To  find  a  good  illustration  of  a  queen 
excluder,  order  a  catalogue  from  any 
large  bee  equipment  house.  The  excluder 
is  generally  oblong  and  ho.x-like.  It  has 
holes  in  zinc  strips  jnsl  large  enough  for 
worker  bees  to  pass  through,  while  the 
larger  drones  and  the  queen  cannot  pass. 
The  bee  escape  named  allows  all  bees  to 
pass  one  way  past  the  springs,  but  none 
can  return.  Clipping  the  wings  of  the 
queen  keep  her  in  the  hive  without  an  ex¬ 
cluder.  and  keeps  her  from  leaving  with 
a  swarm.  T.  it.  t. 


But  electric  light,  with  all  its 
advantages,  is  only  part  of 
what  Delco-Light  gives.  For 
Delco-Light  furnishes  electric 
power  as  well  as  electric  light. 

Delco-Light  powerpumps 
fresh  water  for  the  stock  and 
provides  an  abundance  for  the 
kitchen,  bath-room,  and  laun¬ 
dry.  It  operates  the  milking 
machine,  the  separator,  and 
the  churn.  It  turns  the  grind¬ 
stone  that  toots  may  be  sharp¬ 
ened.  It  sets  a  willing  and 
tireless  hand  to  the  corn 


o.  b.  Dayton 


Delco-Light 


■is  self-starting 

■has  a  simple,  efficient  oiling  system 

•has  a  4-cycle,  valve-in-head,  air¬ 
cooled  motor 

-is  free  from  troublesome  oil  cups, 
oil  pump,  water  reservoir,  carbu¬ 
retor,  rheostat  and  belts 

•has  good  bearings 

■runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene 

has  long-lived,  thick-plate  batteries, 
with  both  wood  and  rubber  sepa¬ 
rators 

■is  economical 
■is  durable 

■has  160,000  satisfied  owners 

■has  an  organization  back  of  it  to  see 
that  you  get  prompt,  efficient  service 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine,  and  Frtgtdasre,  the  Electric  Refrigerator 

Domestic  Electric  Co,,  Inc.,  43  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  666  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new 
prices  and  details  of  easy  payment 
Plan-  R-10 


Name 


Street  (or  R.  F.  D.) 


Cucumber  Wilt 

My  garden  is  about  10  rods  from  the 
house  or  barn.  Same  plot  been  used  for 
several  years.  Manured  pretty  well  each 
year,  fertilizer  used  extra.  My  crop  of 
encumbers  will  blight  in  spire  of  all  use 
nf  fungicide.  In  the  barnyard,  sODie  seeds 
were  thrown,  and  the  plants  grew  to  a  fine 
size,  yielded  greatly.  No  fungicide  used 
and  do  blight.  Why.  when  only  about  10 
rods  apart?  f.  e.  n. 

Brentwood.  N.  Y. 

F.  K.  X„  along  with  many  other  Long 
Island  growers,  has  had  trouble  with  en¬ 
cumber  wilt,  a  bacterial  disease  which 
causes  the  clogging  of  the  water  vessels 
of  the  vine  and  a  sudden  wilting.  The 
disease  shows  year  after  year  in  the  gar¬ 
den  plot  because  it  is  in  the  soil.  Rota¬ 
tion  is  about  the  only  method  of  control 
known.  By  use  of  the  insecticide  on  the 
garden,  the  striped  cucumber  beetles  and 
other  insects,  which  spread  the  disease, 
wen-  killed,  so  that  all  the  plants  in  the 
barnyard  appeared  t"  ho  healthy.  The 
plants  in  the  barnyard  were  on  soil  as 
yet  unaffected  by  the  bacteria  and  grew 
well.  This  substantiates  the  conclusion 
that  rotation  is  the  only  available  rem¬ 
edy.  Spraying  is  useless  agaiusl  such 
bacterial  diseases.  By  trying  another 
area  that  has  not  been  previously  used 
for  cucumbers,  healthy  plants  will  grow. 


County 


14x13 — 16x13 
17x22-18x22 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


FULL  LINE  OF  BOX  AND  POWER'  PRESSES 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


MACH  .WORKS 


J.  A.SPENCER  FDY. 


The  kind  you  would  build 

Many  say  strongest  steel  frame  baler  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Big  tonnage.  Low  upkeep  cost.  Ileqiures  less 
power.  Puts  tuore  weight  iu  baies.  Extension  front 
and  engine  mounted.  Steel  axles  without  extra 
cost.  Steel  wheels  with  4.  f>  anil  i!  Inch  tires  without 
extra  cost.  A  press  that  will  ,ast  fur  years.  Get  a 
press  now  ami  keep  your  engine  going.  Write  today 
for  free  catalog. 

THE  BANTING  MFG.  CO.,  124  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DWIGHT  ILLINOIS 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKLR 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Stack:  implement,  wagon  and  farm  cov¬ 
ers,  Waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant- 
bed  cloth:  waterproof  sheeting;  canvas 
goods,  tents,  etc. 


A  new  plant  breeding  greenhouse  is 
to  he  built  at  the  University  farm  at  Kt. 
Paul.  Minit..  for  year-round  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  rust  resisting  wheats.  .T.  M. 
Crosby  of  the  Washburn-Crosby  Milling 
Company.  Minneapolis,  contributed  $2,000 
for  the  buildiug  of  the  greenhouse. 


HENRY  DERBY 
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"A  syUAlti:  DEAL” 

YVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  t  his  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peraon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  l>j  IrUhliAg  anv  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers,  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diireivnces  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
olbees  lo  ibis  end.  but  sucli  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  "I  honest  bankrupts  tat.net  lotted  by  the  courts. 
Notice  or  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  v  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yot  should  mention  Tut.*  Kubal  New- 
Yorkkk  when  Wilting  the  advertiser. 


SOME  one  asks  11s  to  name  the  most  profitable 
line  of  farming.  Which  crop  gives  the  best 
investment  on  capital?  During  the  past  20  years  we 
have  raised  many  crops.  They  run  from  apples  to 
Zinnias.  During  this  period  there  have  been  yea>-s 
when  we  made  a  little  money  on  all  these  crops — 
and  other  years  when  we  lost  considerable.  We 
have  never  fried  the  sort  of  farming  which  seems  to 
pay  best — that  is  selling  farms  to  suckers.  It  seems 
to  be  easy  if  you  know  how  and  possess  a  leather 
conscience.  You  get  possession  of  an  old  farm  for 
about  $2,000.  Then  you  find  some  back-to-tho-lander 
with  a  child-like  faith  in  “agriculture.''  lie  has 
about  $2,500  in  cash,  and  you  sell  1dm  the  farm  as  a 
special  favor  for  $9,000.  This  means  $2,000  down 
and  a  contract  mortgage  for  the  balance.  He  thinks 
it  will  be  as  easy  as  eating  cherries  to  pay  $1,000  a 
year  out  of  liis  “farm  proceeds."  The  first  year  he 
will  not  make  expenses;  the  second  year  he  quits  in 
disgust.  lie  lias  the  experience  and  you  have  $2,000, 
part  of  the  interest  and  the  entire  farm,  and  you 
proceed  to  sell  this  real  estate  to  another  sucker  on 
much  the  same  terms!  This  is  no  fairy  tale,  but 
the  saddest  kind  of  a  fact,  which  is  being  worked 
out  time  after  time.  There  are  cases  where  such 
farms  have  been  sold  in  this  way  half  a  dozen  times. 
Of  course  no  back-to-the-lander  has  any  business  to 
buy  a  farm  with  little  or  no  capital  and  expect  to 
pay  off  75  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  from  the 
proceeds.  Still,  there  are  some  who  seem  willing  to 
throw  away  their  money  in  that  .way,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  do  it  ihere  are  human  hogs 
who  will  do  this  dirty  "real  estate”  business. 

FOR  many  years  now  we  have  pointed  our  the 
danger  of  this  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  if 
applied  to  production  without  equal  advance  iu  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  year  we  begin  to  see  where  it  is 
leading  us.  Many  of  us  are  unable  to  sell  our  crops 
for  the  cost  of  production,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Hoveriiment  experts  say  the  retail  cost  of  food 
was  5  per  cent  higher  in  July.  As  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample.  take  apples.  The  census  shows  a  loss  of  25 
per  cent  in  number  of  trees.  According  to  that, 
there  ought  to  lie  a  short  crop,  yet  this  season's  out¬ 
put  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  known.  The  loss  of 
trees  evidently  comes  from  destroying  thousands  of 
old  veterans  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
The  younger  trees  are  being  sprayed  and  cared  for 
so  that  they  produce  more  fruit.  That  is.  we  are 
trying  to  produce  “two  blades  of  grass'"  when  we 
can  distribute  only  one.  Dean  Swift  started  this 
theory  by  saying  that  he  who  made  two  blades  grow 
where  one  grow  before  did  more  than  all  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  Our  agricultural  teachers  seem  to  have 
taken  Swift  right  at  his  word.  They  seem  to  think 
that  so  long  as  we  beat  the  politicians  in  good  we 
may  safely  let  them  alone  to  practice  evil !  At  least 
that  is  about  what  we  have  done.  There  is  not  too 
much  food  for  actual  consumption,  but  there  is  too 
much  for  our  present  distribution. 

* 

VERY  report  that  we  can  get  indicates  a 
“slump”  in  European  food  markets,  much  like 
what  we  face  here.  Tt  seems  that  the  drop  in  Her¬ 
man  marks  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  food  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  British  markets  as  the  most  likely 
place  for  cash  return.  As  a  result,  potatoes  from 
Central  Europe,  butter  from  Denmark,  surplus  milk 
and  vegetables  from  France  and  Belgium  are  be.ng 
dumped  into  England.  The  English  potato  crop  is 
large,  and  these  great  imports  have  smashed  the 
markets.  There  are  many  apple  orchards  along 
through  the  Danube  country.  The  people  in  nearby 
countries  are  too  poor  to  buy  much  fruit,  and  the 
crop  Is  being  sent  to  Paris  and  London  for  distribu¬ 


tion.  The  markets  are  stuffed,  as  they  are  here,  but 
\.  c  understand  that  consumers  are  obtaining  a  fairer 
showing  than  here.  In  the  old  world,  methods  of 
distribution  are  better  than  ours,  for  most  consum¬ 
ers  have  kept  up  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  market¬ 
ing  with  a  basket.  What  ire  need  in  this  count)'!/  to¬ 
day  is  not  more  frciyht  cars ,  hut  more  market  bas¬ 
kets.  While  there  seems  in  Europe,  the  same  as 
here,  an  over-production  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
dairy  products,  there  is  a  shortage  of  grain  and 
meat.  France  is  facing  the  grain  situation  by  going 
l tack  to  the  use  of  “war  bread"  in  order  to  save  im¬ 
ports  of  grain,  but  it  seems  as  if  Europe  will  be 
short  of  wheat  and  corn  and  to  some  extent  of  meat. 
She  will  be  obliged  to  import  these  articles  in  spite 
of  any  tariff,  but  the  outlook  for  exports  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  is  not  good. 

* 

E  understand  that  our  old  friend  Charles  H. 
Porter  is  a  candidate  for  State  committee¬ 
man  for  Orleans  Co..  N.  Y..  in  the  coming  primary. 
Mr.  Porter  should  receive  the  solid  vote  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  and  nil  who  believe  in  clean  poli¬ 
tics.  The  oflice  of  committeeman,  to  serve  on  the 
State  Committee,  does  not  usually  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  its  importance  deserves.  We  all  like  to 
rail  iU  the  menace  of  politics  and  politicians,  but  we 
will  not  often  get  right  into  the  boat  and  help  bail  it 
out.  The  politics  of  New  York  are  determined  by 
the  State  Committee,  There  are  bosses  big  and  lit¬ 
tle,  but  Hie  final  result  is  usually  decided  by  the 
committee.  There,  then,  is  the  place  for  us  to  get  in 
our  work  of  cleaning  things  up.  Why  not  get  up 
close  to  the  spring  if  we  want  results?  Mr.  Porter 
is  a  progressive  farmer:  an  independent,  intelligent 
and  courageous  man.  Put  such  a  mail  on  the  State 
Committee  and  we  will  guarantee  that  the  politicians 
will  at  least  know  what  farmers  want.  Orleans 
County  farmers  have  a  good  opportunity  here. 

* 

I  have  never  seen  or  known  anything  that  The  R. 
X.-Y.  was  afraid  "f — except  oleomargarine  and  nut 
butter,  occasional  solace  and  economy  of  some  of  us. 
tired  of  fishy,  cheesy  or  renovated  stuff  sold  as  cow's 
butter  at  double  the  price.  Bur  the  vitaminc  argument 
gives  you  an  under  hold  in  the  wrestle.  I  shall  got  the 
'margarine,  the  nut  'margarine,  makers,  to  offer  pack¬ 
ages  of  vitnmine  tablets  with  each  pound.  They  can 
easily  make  them  front  yeast,  or  tomatoes.  Then  we 
shall  see  what  pretext  The  R.  X.-Y.  and  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  will  get  up  !  w.  C.  D. 

T  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  that.  We  know  now. 
There  can  lie  no  mixture  of  nut  oils  or  fat  and 
extracted  vitamincs  that  will  equal  pure  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts — milk  or  butter.  We  claim  that  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  proposition.  We  further  claim  that  the  dairy 
business  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  furnishes  the  best  of  food,  provides  strong 
and  efficient  homes,  gives  1  lie  nation  sound  and  intel¬ 
ligent  men  and  women,  and  utilizes  many  acres 
which  otherwise  would  produce  nothing.  Such  an 
industry  must  he  protected  and  sustained  at  any 
cost. 

* 

Qy  EYERAL  readers  in  Xew  York  ask  if  a  parent 
vJ  of  school  children  cannot  carry  liis  children  to 
a  consolidated  school  and  then  collect  payment  from 
the  district !  Xot  unless  he  lias  a  legal  contract 
with  the  district.  Under  the  law  a  parent  of  one  or 
more  children  can  contract  to  carry  all  the  children, 
including  his  own.  and  be  paid  for  doing  so.  but  he 
cannot  simply  carry  his  own  child  without  definite 
contract  and  then  collect.  Tt  is  much  like  the  road 
question  frequently  asked.  Farmers  often  live  on  a 
neglected  road  which  the  town  does  not  work  pro¬ 
perly.  These  farmers  think  they  can  repair  this 
road,  at  their  own  convenience,  and  then  merely  send 
in  a  I >il  1  for  the  work.  Such  a  bill  cannot  legally  he 
paid  unless  the  farmer  was  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  town  authorities  to  do  the  work. 

* 

Is  it  true  that  the  Xew  Jersey  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  has  prohibited  all  roadside  markets  in  that 
State?  J.  8.  R. 

O,  it  is  not  true.  The  Highway  Commission 
could  not  do  that,  even  if  it  wanted  to.  Any 
farmer  has  a  right  to  put  up  a  stand  on  his  own 
land  and  sell  his  own  goods.  The  thing  lie  has  no 
right  to  do  is  to  interfere  with  public  traffic.  The 
Highway  Commission  did  pass  a  resolution  in  which 
they  ruled  against : 

“The  use  of  the  right  of  way  of  State  highways  by 
venders  who  have  not  a  place  of  business,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  use  of  the  highways  for  the  purpose  afore¬ 
said  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  traveling  public.'’ 

That  was  a  good  tiling  to  do.  These  “venders" 
handle  mostly  “roast  franks”  or  soft  drinks.  They 
are  not  farmers.  In  some  cases  they  buy  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  public  markets  and  peddle  it  out  at 
these  stands.  As  for  being  “farmers,"  they  are  as 
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bogus  as  the  “rubes”  who  dress  up  on  the  stage 
and  present  a  comic  presentment  of  a  farmer.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  drive  such  folks  off  the  road. 
They  do  no  good  to  farmers;  in  fact,  they  are  usually 
a  discredit  to  the  business.  The  genuine  farmer  may 
still  conduct  a  roadside  market  in  Xew  Jersey.  If 
lie  will  charge  fair  prices  and  give  good  measure  and 
clean  goods  lie  can  help  himself  and  the  business,  too. 

* 

l’R  mails  are  well  filled  with  letters  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  want  to  know  just  where  they  stand  in 
the  business  of  making  a  no  selling  cider.  Older  fer¬ 
ments  rapidly  under  some  conditions,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  just  when  it  works  into  an  “intoxicating 
liquor."  The  law  states  that  a  beverage  must  con¬ 
tain  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol  in 
order  to  be  ranked  as  a  lion-intoxicant,  and  who, 
without  a  chemical  test,  can  know  when  this  point  is 
reached?  The  best  evidence  we  have  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  for  Tire  R.  X.-Y.  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 
nearly  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Crane  took  cider  right 
from  the  press  and  kept  it  in  an  ordinary  cellar 
under  usual  conditions  for  two  weeks.  A  fair  sam¬ 
ple  was  taken  each  day  and  analyzed,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result : 
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We  see  from  this  that  ordinary  cider  under  these 
conditions  may  be  kept  for  about  two  weeks  before  it 
develops  enough  alcohol  to  be  legally  intoxicating. 
The  cider  here  noted  was  better  than  the  average, 
being  made,  in  a  clean  mill  and  carefully  handled. 
Ol  course,  the  alcohol  might  develop  faster  under 
less  favorable  conditions,  blit  two  weeks  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  about  the  limit  of  legal  safety.  As  for  the 
legal  regulations  governing  the  traffic  in  cider,  they 
will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  In  a  general  way, 
anyone  may  make  apple  juice  and  sell  it  in  any 
quantity  before  it  develops  over  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  alcohol.  What  happens  to  it  then  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  subject  for  controversy. 

XI>  now  this  business  of  inoculating  for  the  silo! 
It  would  be  hard  to  make  it  clearer  than  Prof. 
Boving  has  done  on  the  front  page.  You  use  much 
the  same  “starter”  that  you  do  in  making  butter, 
dilute  it  and  spray  or  sprinkle  it  over  the  corn  or 
other  crops  as  they  pass  into  the  silo.  That’s  all ; 
the  bacteria  do  the  rest.  How  grandfather  would 
have  snorted  at  such  a  proposition.  How  his  father 
ridiculed  the  very  idea  of  a  silo.  We  have  heard 
elderly  men  make  all  sorts  of  fun  at  the  “pickle  bar¬ 
rel"  or  "sauerkraut  tub”  which  John  set  up  in  the 
barn.  They  knew  the  cows  would  lose  all  their  teeth 
ard  that  the  manure  would  make  ilie  land  so  sour 
that  nothing  would  grow.  Their  objections  seemed 
reasonable,  but  “time  makes  ancient  things  uncouth,” 
and  today  95  per  cent  of  progressive  dairymen  know 
that  the  silo  is  a  necessity.  This  matter  of  inocula¬ 
tion  seems  to  he  only  one  step  along  the  way  to  bet¬ 
ter  silage.  We  all  know  what  the  same  principle  is 
developing  iu  dairying,  fertilizing  and  seeding.  The 
fact  is  that  most  of  what  we  call  life,  the  pleasant 
and  the  disastrous,  is  due  to  the  work  of  bacteria. 
If  we  can  harness  and  direct  their  work,  so  much 
the  better  for  us.  It  seems  clear  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  bacteria  may  improve  the  quality  of 
poor  fodder  when  fermented  in  the  silo.  We  cannot 
see  that  it  can  possibly  do  any  harm. 


Brevities 

If  you  want  to  try  grain  hay  this  seasou,  barley  is 
about  the  only  crop  that  will  suit. 

We  never  before  bad  so  many  calls  for  advice  about 
killing  spiders.  Whnr  lias  started  this  pest  up? 

One  man  says  lie  gets  rid  of  woodchucks  by  inviting 
the  sports  to  conic  and  kill  them! 

Is  it  true  that  cows  pastured  on  Sweet  clover  will 
give  milk  which  shows  a  bad  taste? 

Tire  “two  blades”  theory  has  now  come  to  pass — but 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  Other  blade  of  grass? 

The  city  of  Berlin,  Bermuny.  grants  a  subsidy  to 
dairymen  who  keep  cows  inside  the  city  and  bring 
fodder  in  from  the  country. 

Why  not  compel  the  auto  hog  to  root  by  working  a 
week  on  the  roads?  Make  him  work  far  back  in  the 
country  on  the  dirt  roads.  That  will  give  him  an  idea 
of  the  life  of  a  dirt  farmer. 

Sei.lino  direct  to  the  consumer!  Well.  sir.  the  con¬ 
sumer  lias  got  to  do  liis  share,  too.  He  must  break  the 
habit  of  wanting  everything  brought  right  to  tile  family. 
His  or  her  grandmother  took  a  basket  ou  her  arm  and 
went  after  the  food. 

Sun  printing  on  apples.  IIow  are  letters  .or  figures 
"printed”  on  the  skins  of  apples?  Usually  by  pasting 
pieces  of  dark  paper  on  the  fruit,  in  the  shape  of  the 
desired  figure.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  apple  is  properly 
colored,  while  the  part  under  the  paper  is  not. 
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Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Cider 

[We  have  been  over-run  with  letters  from  readers 
who  desire  to  make  eider,  but  who  do  not  know  where 
they  stand  under  the  present  law.  For  their  benefit  we 
have  obtained  the  following.] 

WI’FT  cider  may  bo  manufactured  exclusively 
for  use  in  the  home,  and  the  alcoholic  content 
thereof  need  not  necessarily  he  limited  to  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  per  cent  of  alcohol,  hy  volume, 
but  same  must  ho  intoxicating  in  fact  to  he  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  Cider  so  man¬ 
ufactured  cannot  he  offered  for  sale  nor  given  away. 

2.  A  person  may  operate  a  cider  press  and  press 
cider  from  the  apples  of  his  customers,  but  cider  so 
pressed  must  be  delivered  immediately,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  pressing  process,  to  the  owners, 
and  should  not  remain  on  the  premises' of  the  press¬ 
ing  plant,  because  it  is  liable  to  ferment  and  become 
of  a  greater  strength  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
o*'  alcohol  by  volume. 

3.  Sweet  cider  direct  from  the  press  may  be  sold 
to  customers  by  the  glass  or  any  other  open  con¬ 
tainers.  provided  it  is  uot  mixed  or  compounded  with 
any  other  ingredient,  and  sold  for  consumption  at 
the  place  of  business,  or  in  proximity  to  such  place 
of  business. 

4.  Farmers  and  other  persons,  without  obtaining 
permit,  or  giving  bond,  may  take  fresh  apples,  or 
other  fresh  fruit,  to  a  commercial  mill  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  juice  pressed  therefrom,  and  such 
fresh  juice  of  the  fruit,  containing  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  hy  volume,  must  he 
removed  for  use  in  the  home  exclusively. 

5.  Persons  may  manufacture  sweet  cider  and  sell 
same,  provided  it  is  marketed  in  sterile  and  closed 
containers,  nr  treated  by  the  addition  of  benzoate 
of  soda  or  other  substance,  which  will  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation  in  such  proportion  as  to  insure  the  alco¬ 
holic  content  remaining  below  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  For  this  privilege  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  manufacturer  obtain  permit 
from  the  Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner.  The 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  alcoholic  content  below 
such  percentage  rests  upon  the  manufacturer,  and 
in  any  case  where  cider  is  found  upon  the  market 
containing  alcohol  in  excess  of  the  allowed  per¬ 
centage  the  manufacturer  will  he  presumed  to  have 
manufactured  and  sold  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

(5.  It  is  illegal  to  possess,  except  in  the  home, 
cider  containing  one-half  of  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
alcohol  by  volume  without  a  permit.  If  a  person 
purchases  cider  for  commercial  use  containing  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  hy  volume 
such  cider  later  develops  a  greater  alcoholic  content 
than  permitted  by  law,  and  persons  so  possessed  of 
such  cider,  in  good  faith,  may  apply  for  a  permit  to 
dispose  of  same  to  another  permittee  for  use  for 
conversion  into  vinegar.  A  certain  sale  tax  must 
be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  of  sweet  cider.  Par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  can  he  obtained  from  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  district  where  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  located. 

7.  Persons  may  make  eider,  allow  same  to  fer¬ 
ment  (then  it  becomes  hard  cider,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  vinegar  stock),  then  manufacture  vine¬ 
gar  from  same,  provided  they  tile  an  application  on 
Form  1404  and  obtain  a  permit  to  do  so.  This  appli¬ 
cation  must  he  supported  by  a  surety  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  $2,000  for  one  plant,  and  $1,000  for 
each  additional  plant. 

Persons  manufacturing  cider  for  vinegar  purposes, 
as  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph,  may  sell  such 
hard  eider  to  other  manufacturers  of  vinegar  who 
hold  permits  allowing  them  tc  manufacture  vinegar 
under  the  Prohibition  Act.  In  such  cases  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  apply  under  his  permit  to  this  office  for 
a  permit  to  purchase  said  hard  cider  or  vinegar 
stock. 

Applications  for  permits  for  the  manufacture  of 
cider  for  conversion  into  vinegar,  or  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cider,  hard,  of  vinegar  stock,  must  be  made 
to  this  office.  All  eider  mills  or  manufacturers  of 
cider  or  vinegar  now  holding  permits  from  this  de¬ 
partment  which  expire  December  31.  1922.  must 
make  application  to  this  office  to  renew  their  permit 
for  the  year  1923  prior  to  November  1.  1922. 

RAJ.PH  A.  DAY, 

New  York.  Federal  Prohibition  Director. 


A  Cheaper  Milk  Distribution 

This  seeuis  to  me  like  a  good  time  to  start  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  cheaper  system  of  milk  distribution.  (an 
you  see  your  way  clesir  to  help  me  in  some  way?  I 
enclose  copy  of  my  address  before  the  Oraiu*'  *  oiiuty 
Dairymen's  League  on  August  31, 1922.  o.  w,  macks. 

N  the  address  Mr.  Mapes  advocated  strenuous 
measures  to  bring  the  so-called  non-pooling  dairy¬ 
men  into  the  organization. 


“The  only  way  I  know  of  to  do  this  successfully,” 
he  said,  "is  to  make  the  price  to  all  dealers  for  all 
classes  of  Dairymen's  League  milk  the  same  as  the 
butter  and  cheese  price  in  Class  4.  the  day  the 
League  opens  up  for  business  in  the  city,  and  keep  it 
there  until  the  non-poolers  have  their  till  of  if. 
When  they  get  their  first  or  second  milk  check  after 
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the  League  butter  price  goes  into  effect,  and  are  told 
that  the  League  has  all  Hip  machinery  in  working 
order  to  get  them  at  least  as  much  as  the  August 
pool  price,  they  will  see  a  great  light  and  flock 
towards  it  in  swarms. 

"The  second  problem,”  he  said,  “has  just  been 
sprung  on  us  hy  the  report  that  our  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  decider!  to  go  into  the  business  <>f  distribut¬ 
ing  milk  in  New  York  City,  and  are  investing  nearly 
a  million  dollars  of  our  money  in  a  concern,  and 
propose  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  old  and 
established  dealers  under  the  present  antiquated 
and  unsatisfactory  system.  1  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  successfully  done  in  that  way  on  a  small  scale 
any  more  than  oil  and  water  can  he  mixed,  and  am 
going  to  propose  a  plan  which.  I  believe,  can  be 
successfully  carried  through. 

"As  to  this  second  and  newer  problem,  a  committee 
should  he  appointed  at  once  to  study  ways  and 
means  for  financing  a  plan  to  supersede  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  after  our  ranks  are  again 
closed  up.  by  dividing  the  residential  districts  of  the 
city  into  suitable  sized  squares.  Near  the  center  of 
each  of  these  squares  one  large  grocery  store  should 
he  designated  to  serve  as  a  center  from  which  to 
serve  all  the  families  surrounding  it  with  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  milk.  The  squares  should  ho  small 
enough  so  that  all  consumers  in  the  city  can  he  easily 
served  from  the  nearest  store,  on  the  cash-and-carry 
basis  for  those  who  want  it  that  way.  or  hy  a  push¬ 
cart  service  for  those  who  want  bottled  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  at  their  door,  at  enough  higher  price  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  delivery.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Mapes : 

Resolved.  That  the  board  •  f  directors  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  Study  ways  and  means  to 
finance  a  new  system  of  milk  distribution  as  outlined 
by  Mr,  Mapes  at  our  meeting  «.f  August  31.  a  eopv  of 
which  will  accompany  this  resolution. 

Resolved.  That  Orange  County  recommends  that  the 
price  of  Dairymen’s  League  milk  to  all  dealers  for  all 
classes  of  milk  be  made  the  same  as  the  hatter  and 
cheese  price  in  Class  4.  on  the  day  that  the  League 
opens  up  for  business  in  the  city,  and  kept  there  until 
further  notice. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  on  that  day.  then  it 
should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  board  of  directors 
can  he  got  together. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  with  but  one  dissent¬ 
ing  vote,  and  ordered  sent  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


Hay  Marketing 

HE  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  has  issued  a  good  pamphlet  on  “Hay 
Marketing  in  New  York  City."  Hay  is  the  largest 
agricultural  crop  in  Now  York.  In  1020  this  crop 
was  valued  at  $129,375,000.  The  State  ranks  first 
in  value  of  the  hay  crop  and  produces  7  per  cent  of 
the  country’s  total.  New  York  City  was  formerly 
:t  great  hay  market,  for  in  1910  there  were  12s .224 
horses  here.  In  1920  there  were  only  50.539  horses. 
There  will  he  a  slow  increase  in  the  future,  but  we 
cannot  expect  a  much  greater  demand  for  hay.  One- 
third  of  the  New  York  crop  goes  into  New  England 
and  another  third  to  the  South.  Timothy  is  pre¬ 
ferred  here,  and  there  is  but  a  limited  demand  for 
Alfalfa.  The  best  sale  for  that  is  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts.  About  05  per  cent  of  the  hay  used  here  comes 
from  New  York  State,  and  about  25  per  cent  of  that 
from  Jefferson  County.  The  heaviest  producing 
county  is  Cayuga,  with  4.477  cars,  while  the  station 
shipping  the  most  hay  is  Seneca  Falls,  with  S29 
curs.  Next  comes  Monroe  with  791  cars.  The 
pamphlet  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of  methods  of 
handling  and  grading  hay  in  this  market.  The  en¬ 
tire  system  is  antiquated  and  out  of  date,  and  has 
not  been  changed  since  the  days  when  horses  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  motive  power  in  New  York.  This 
pamphlet  suggests  changes  which  will  improve  the 
market 


Does  the  Farm  Pay  the  Freight? 

The  fanner  who  feels  that  he  received  less  for  his 
product  than  it  is  worth  is  quite  firmly  convinced  that 
he  paid  the  freight.  The  merchant,  who  paid  more  for 
the  product  that  he  expected  to  pay,  feels  that  he  paid 
the  freight 

Mr.  Adams  grows  100  bushels  potatoes  more  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use  and  decides  that  rather  than  feed 
the  potatoes  to  the  cows  he  will  *ell  them.  His  only 
market  is  a  city  some  40  miles  distant.  lie  has  it  in 
mind  that  tiis  potatoes  are  worth  $1.50  per  bushel  at 
liis  station,  but  he  would  accept  less.  The  merchant  in 
the  city  with  whom  he  usually  deals  claims  that  po¬ 
tatoes  are  worth  only  $1  per  bushel  delivered,  but  since 


this  particular  farmer  usually  produces  good  stock  he 
is  willing  to  pay  a  little  more.  These  two  men  finally 
agree  upon  a  price  of  £1 .25.  delivered  at  the  city.  Roth 
of  these  men  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  deal,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  tile  price  received  and  paid,  each  to  the  other, 
both  are  convinced  that  the  other  fellow  paid  the  freight. 
This  condition  applies  to  nearly  all  commodities  and 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  state  of  mind  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Is  this  reasoning  economically  wrong,  or 
have  we  overlooked  the  gentleman  in  the  woodpile? 

F.  E.  R. 

WE  never  knew  a  successful  merchant  who  did 
not  figure  this  item  of  freight  carefully.  In 
making  an  offer  for  goods  lie  figures  what  they  cost 
him  f.  o,  b.,  and  then  adds  the  cost  of  hauling,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  freight,  express  or  trucking.  When  a  farmer 
ships  to  a  commission  man  his  returns  will  show 
that  he  pays  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  taken 
out  of  the  sales  account.  Or.  let.  him  compare  the 
average  wholesale  price  in  his  home  market  with 
that  in  the  big  city,  and  he  will  find  a  difference 
attributed  to  transportation.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  wholesale  dealer  has  not  paid  this,  since  the 
added  price  will  cover  his  outlay,  and  the  difference 
is  charged  against  the  farmer. 


The  Tales  of  a  Traveler 

Tart  II. 

A  PLEASURABLE  TRIP.  —  Such  thoughts  as¬ 
serted  themselves,  but  we  dismissed  them  to  have  a 
grand,  restful,  enjoyable  time  as  we  spun  along  our 
i, 870-mile  trip.  Towns  and  cities  are  smothery,  and 
we  ignored  them,  pxcept  to  run  through.  Niagara  is 
old.  but  always  magnificent;  Watkins  Glen,  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  Aslmkan  Reservoir,  John  Burroughs'  Den.  West 
Point,  a  ferryboat  full  of  machines,  the  repose  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  and  other  places  were  new  to  some  of  us.  Then 
there  was  Ling  Island,  the  Palisades,  a  trip  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  that  mighty  ocean.  Valley  Forge  the 
ordnance  and  airplanes  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Gettysburg, 
the  National  Pike  and  tip  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  was  a  continual  delight.  Business  puts  a 
hard  face  on  Americans,  but  the  civility  was  cheering. 
There  was  a  power  of  good  people  along  our  wav. 

BELIEF  IN  SIG \S. — In  New  York  it  was  possible 
to  know  the  names  of  many  of  the  people,  or  the  farm 
name.  There  was  even  a  “Persian  Cat  Farm.”  and 
"Rolen  Crest"  was  jarred  by  the  names  of  the  small 
towns.  Most  of  them  are  “Whistle."  “Coca  Cola”  or 
"Hot  Dogs,"  emphasizing  that  "God  made  the  country.” 
It  seems  the  dairymen  might  influence  "Milk”  or  “But¬ 
termilk,”  and  they  would  get  more  of  their  products 
used  if  the  butter  pats  were  not  so  diminutive.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  signs,  ami  tiny  showed  those  Yankees  are 
"jiners."  “Member  of  Farm  Bureau"  and  “Dairymen's 
League”  were  on  many  nice  farms.  Thirty  years  ago 
I  was  over  much  of  that  ground  on  trains  and  livery 
buggies,  and  I  wanted  the  folks  to  see  some  nice  pine 
stump  fences,  but  there  were  but  a  few  remains. 

THE  HILL  COUNTRY.— "It  pays  to  advertise.”  or 
there  would  nor  be  so  much  of  it  by  the  farmers.  On 
an  excellent  barn  of  a  fine  farm  was  a  striking  notice. 
"Gud  Hors  Fer  Sail,”  which  shows  that  a  sheepskin  is 
not  always  needed  for  successful  farming.  Some  do  not 
believe  in  mind  reading.  We  filled  up  with  gasoline 
about  each  100  miles,  and  the  price  was  the  same  that 
day  at  that  distance.  That  figure  must  have  come  into 
the  mind  of  each  salesman  when  he  waked,  but  none 
could  tell  me  the  master  mind  that  influences  it.  Farm¬ 
ing  “peters  out"  from  necessity  in  the  Catskills,  but 
v,  hat  is  done  is  well  done.  Hay  made  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  bur  the  endeavor  is  to  grow  some  food  and  buy 
considerable  for  the  swarm  of  city  people  in  the  coves. 
Many  sore  hacks  went  to  (he  cemeteries  after  building 
those  stone  fences. 

SHEEP  AND  GRASS. — It  made  me  sorry  that  I  am 
71  when  at  Caledonia.  I  want  to  go  there  and  put  a 
block  of  land  in  natural  grass,  fill  it  with  Delaine  ewes, 
build  barns  and  have  them  tilled  with  that  Alfalfa  be¬ 
fore  it  is  baled  and  shipped.  No  ground  would  be 
plowed,  except  to  get  wheat  straw  for  bedding,  and  if 
the  grain  was  not  higher  the  sheep  would  get  it.  The 
land  is  rolling  enough,  the  dirt  has  limestone  to  ward 
of)  sore  feet,  the  feed  is  abundant,  and  it  is  an  Eden 
foi  sheep.  It  has  the  greatest  possibilities  I  have  seen, 
and  if  there  were  any  within  10  miles  they  were  hid¬ 
den.  It  would  be  great  to  use  the  Alfalfa  of  several 
farms  and  put  the  manure  on  one.  Sheep  manure  is 
several  times  as  good  as  that  soft.  sour,  silo  kind. 

SMALL  FLOCKS. — There  were  a  few  little  flocks 
along  the  way,  and  a  car  of  Western  lambs  near  Otego, 
not  half  as  good  as  could  have  been  bred  at  home  for 
half  the  money  they  cost  this  year.  We  had  to  push 
along,  or  I  would  have  run  up  to  Oooperstown  from 
Oneonta  and  worshipped  some  there.  In  the  museum 
at  Newburg  was  a  book  about  200  years  old.  “System 
of  Husbandry.”  bv  "C.  Varlos.  Esq."  The  open  page 
said  every  farm  should  have  "three  cows  and  20  sheep” 
at  least.  If  the  advice  of  that  long-lost  friend  of 
humanity  had  been  followed  by  New  England  and  New 
York,  sheep  would  have  friends  enough  to  protect  them 
from  dogs,  demagogues  and  shoddy  men ;  the  farmers 
would  have  more  money  and  not  he  furnishing  milk  and 
vegetables  to  enrich  others.  Twenty-five  cents  for  a 
baked  potato.  20  cents  for  a  few  thin  slices  of  tomato 
and  "servile."  and  the  servitor  with  an  “itching  palni” 
in  addition. 

AUTOMOBILE  TRAVEL.  When  the  railroads 
raised  fares  to  four  cents  a  mile  they  put  their  foot  in 
it.  A  party  can  skip  along  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
or  more  a  day  in  their  home  and  storehouse  until  they 
want  a  place  to  sleep.  The  air  invigorates  instead  of 
depressing,  like  that  rusty,  smoky  stuff  of  a  Pullman, 
and  the  folks  can  pull  in  ro  the  curb  and  get  anything 
they  want  to  eat.  The  roads  were  full  of  them  from 
“’Frisco,"  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  and  everywhere.  When 
a  truck  of  booze  upset  east  of  Elmira  and  made  a  one¬ 
way  track,  a  trooper  said  when  each  string  should  pass. 
On  our  LSTO-milc  jaunt  we  had  one  puncture,  at  Wav- 
erly,  and  a  pie  truck  humped  ns  and  broke  a  10-cent 
bolt  in  Hackensack.  Our  remaining  expenses  for  each 
of  the  four  was  under  one-third  of  a  cent  a  mile,  and 
the  wear  of  the  machine,  and  now  after  a  grand  old 
time  we  settle  into  our  old  ruts  again. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


There  are  men  who  think  a  penny  dropped  into  the 
contribution  box  will  make  as  much  noise  as  a  quarter. 
It  does  not  fool  the  collector,  however,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  deaf  man. 
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grapes  in  any  state.  T  have  even  used 
them  when  so  mature  that  they  required 
a  little  water  to  extract  the  juice.  After 
measuring  and  combining  grape  and  apple 
juice  boil  rapidly  for  10  minutes,  add 
warmed  sugar  and  boil  about  five  minutes, 
or  until  the  juice  drops  in  two  places 
from  the  edge  of  the  spoon,  mbs.  p.  tt. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


I  couldn’t  keep  house 
without  the  Walker! 


Scraps 

1  have  been  poor,  but  never  yet  known 
hunger 

That  eats  into  the  heart, 
life  I  have  demanded  one  thing  only: 

“Let  small  scraps  he  my  part.” 

A  scrap  of  song  that  in  some  careless 
moment 

The  meadow  lark  lets  fall 

From  heawn's  gate,  and  scraps  of  leaves 
entangled 

With  sunlight  on  a  wall; 

A  scrap  of  sky  and  green  trees  bending 
over 

A  little  scrap  of  sod 

Where  all  day  long  the  buttercups  and 
daisies 

Look  up  and  smile  at  God. 

I  have  been  poor,  hut  on  such  scraps  of 
fancy 

My  starving  soul  has  fed. 

How  poor  are  those  who,  being  merely 
wealthy, 

Must  live  alone  by  bread ! 

— HELEN  FKAZEE-ROWER 

in  New  York  Herald. 


Some  Unusual  Pies 

George  Washington  Pie. — One  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  one 
tablespoon  ginger  and  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Heat  the  egg,  sugar  and  butter  to¬ 
gether  until  light,  then  add  the  milk, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  flour  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Line  two  Wash¬ 
ington  pie  (dates  with  pastry,  put  the 
mixture  in  ami  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  "10  minutes.  Ice  with  clear  icing. 
Add  a  teaspoon  of  cocoa  nut  with  a  little 
water  or  melted  chocolate  for  a  Boulter 
Washington  pie.  That  is,  to  the  hatter 


THAT  is  what  housewives  tell  us.  They  never  dream  of  going  back 
to  the  troublesome,  tiresome  washing  by  hand.  Lessen  kitchen 
drudgery  so  you  can  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life.  You  can  wash 
dishes  for  a  whole  day  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  Walker. 


A  Child  Can  Operate  It 


An  easily  worked  hand  lever  causes  a 
paddle  to  revolve  and  throw  hot,  soapy 
water  up  through  the  dishes.  Not  a  single 
particle  of  food  or  grease  is  left.  Your 
dishes  look  whiter  and  brighter  than  ever 
before.  No  wiping  of  china  is  necessary. 

The  WALKER  Dishwasher  is  sturdily 
built  to  give  years  of  service.  It  works 


swiftly  pnd  effectively.  Its  economical 
price  makes  it  possible  for  every  home  to 
have  one.  Thousands  of  WALKER’S  aro 
now  in  use.  If  you  have  electricity  in¬ 
quire  about  the  WALKER  Electric  Dish¬ 
washer. 


At  this  reasonable  price  you  buy  freedom  from 
all  dishwashing  troubles  for  years  to  come  and 
many  more  hours  of  leisure  time. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


The  fireless  cooker  saves  both  fuel  and 
labor,  and  is  more  of  a  necessity  than 
ever  at  this  time.  No  one  who  cooks 
with  oil  or  gas  can  afford  to  be  without 
one.  The  disks  once  heated,  one  has  no 
further  anxiety,  and  the  fire  may  be  put 
out,  while  the  cooking  goes  on  in  the 
sealed  tireless.  Such  cooking  is  especially 
suited  to  the  farmhouse  where  there  is 
always  so  much  cooking  to  do.  A  hot 
dish  for  supper  may  be  prepared  in  this 
way  without  any  need  to  watch  the 
kitchen  lire,  and  the  cooking  goes  on 
while  the  housekeeper  attends  to  other 
duties.  We  think  a  fireless  cooker,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  and  a  sewing  machine 
with  electric  motor  three  of  the  greatest 
helps  any  busy  housekeeper  can  enjoy. 

Tiie  following  method  of  removing 
heat  marks  from  p< dished  wood  is  given 
in  the  “Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas" :  Fold  a  sheet  of  blotting 

paper,  making  four  thicknesses,  cover  the 
place  with  it,  and  then  stand  a  hot.  flat¬ 
iron  on  it.  Have  ready  some  folded  bits 
of  flannel,  also  made  hot.  As  soon  as 
the  iron  has  made  the  surface  of  the  wood 
quite  warm  remove  the  paper,  and  go 
over  the  spot  with  a  piece  of  paraffin, 
rubbing  it  hard  enough  to  leave  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  substance.  Now  with  one  of 
the  hot  pieces  of  flannel  rub  the  injured 
surface.  Continue  the  rubbing,  using 
freshly  warmed  cloths,  until  the  white 
spot  leaves  the  polish  or  varnish.  The 
operation  may  have  to  be  repeated. 
Modern  cabinet  work  seems  to  mark 
much  more  easily  than  the  old-fashioned 
polish,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  a 
dining  table  in  good  condition.  Frequent 
rubbing  with  a  good  furniture  cream  is 
very  helpful.  In  spite  of  a  table  pad  and 
extra  mats  for  very  hot  dishes,  those 
ugly  white  marks  appear  to  mar  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  dinin-  table. 


Send  check  or  money  order  we  pay  the  freight — 
or  send  for  free  folder.  We  will  tell  how  the  WALKER 
pays  its  way  in  your  home. 


Walker  Brothers  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/Pipeles si 
(furnaces 


2141.  llress  for 
misses  arul  smalt 
women,  1C  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  4% 
yards  of  material 
30,  40  or  44  inches 
wide.  20  cents. 


Li  iu  w  inzm 

9 1  (2.  POX  t  OKI, 
34  lo  44  bust, 

2145.  One  piece 
Skill.  2-1  or  20.  28 
or  30  waist.  The 
medium  she  coat, 
will  require  3% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  3  yards 
44,  2Lj  yards  r>4. 
The  28  or  80-Inch 
waist  win  require 
2  yards  of  material 
40  or  44  incites 
wide,  1  yards  54. 
20  cents. 


andUR 


O  matter  where  you  buy  your  furnace. 


TNI  stove  or  range,  some  one  must  send  your 
order  to  the  factory.  Why  don't  YOU  do  it 
yourself  and  save  25  to  40%  ?  Just  send  forthe 
new  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  find  out  what  a 
wonderful  quality  oiler  you  can  get  at  alow 
price  in  the  new  Kalamazoo  pipelcss  furnace. 

Many  other  attractive  bargains  in  our  catalog — 
a  surprise  on  every  page.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 

30  day  trial  offer  and  money  bock  guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No .  910 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.»  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Men’s  &  Boys’  All  Wool  Guaranteed 


Special  Offer  to  Introduce  Our  Goods 


Cardigan  Jacket 

Oxford,  Brown,  Navy  and  Black. 
Best  Coat  for  the  money.  Cannot 
duplicate  for  double  the  price.  Boy’s 
sizes  8  to  14-  Men’s  sizes  up  to  44» 

Price  $  O  *65 


2  14  3.  Costume 
Slip,  34  or  3ti.  38  or 
40.  42  or  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  2  Vi 
yards  of  material  30 
or  40  Inches  wide. 
20  cents. 


2142.  Child’s 
Itompers,  1.  2  and 
4  years.  The  2- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yards  of 
material  36  or  44 
indies  wide.  20 
cents. 


Genuine  Cut  Glass 


Do  any  of  our  good  housekeepers  use 
gelatin  to  make  ice  cream  stand  up  bet¬ 
ter?  One  of  our  Tenders  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point.  Gelatin  appears 
in  many  recipes  for  commercial  ice  cream, 
but  we  think  few  housekeepers  use  it  in 
domestic  practice,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  is  needed.  Careful  freezing  and  pack¬ 
ing  keeps  the  cream  stiff  until  used.  We 
hear  from  many  tourists  who  have  been 
in  Central  and  'Western  New  York  most 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  ioc  cream  made 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League.  They  say 
that  in  richness  and  flavor  this  excels  any 
other  cream  they  have  ever  tasted. 


Celery  Dish  -only  75 


The  handiest  dish  imaginable.  For  celery,  pick¬ 
les,  salad,  small  fruits,  etc.,  or  as  a  spoon-dish. 
Handsomely  cut  in  floral  pattern.  Beautiful  for 
gift  or  home  table.  A  great  bargain.  Send  76c. 
money  order  or  check.  If  west  of  the  Miss,  add 
15c  postage.  We  guarantee  prompt,  uafe  deliv¬ 
ery.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted. 

crt.  R  9  I  EroMKrafVfl*  Trenton.  N.  J 


before  baking,  and  ic-c  with  chocolate 
icing. 

Silver  Pic.- — Parc  and  grate  one  large 
uncooked  white  potato,  add  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  white  of  one 
egg,  beaten  stiff,  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  cold  water.  Stir  well  to¬ 
gether  ami  pour  into  a  pastry-lined  pie 
dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
firm  iu  Center.  Beat  the  white  of  an¬ 
other  egg  until  foamy,  then  beat,  in  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar,  little  lemon  juice  and 
rind  until  mixture  is  stiff.  Put  on  pie 
soon  as  done,  return  to  cool  oven  to  be¬ 
come  firm, 

Montgomery  Pie. — Line  pie  dish  with 
pastry  and  put  in  No.  2,  then  No.  L 
Beat  two  eggs,  add  two  Clips  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  milk,  three 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
No.  2. — One  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
water,  two  cups  molasses,  one  lemon, 
grated.  Put  liquid  part  in  bottom  and 
batter  on  top  of  the  liquid.  S.  8.  K. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED 
Send  Money  Order  by  Mail 

H.  M.  KENNEDY,  Jr.  CO, 

Hollis,  Long  Island,  N,  Y. 


Shave  With 
Cuticura  Soap 
The  New  Way 

Without  Muj* 


fMjr  coffee  i»  so  pood  that  people  who 
drink  it  never  change. 

You  couldn’t  make  genii  bread  of 
Hour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  win, n(.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  cou.e  berries  will  not  make 
wholesome  coffee. 

.My  coffee  in  dellclout  became  It  is 
ground  from  large,  plump.  HII'K 
berries.  It  la  satisfying  and  henlthy. 
It  soothes  the  Derves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion. 

Yon  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  ll.oo  (check ,'tnonev’ordcr  or  cash)  for  S-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  hack  If  it  does  not  please  you. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  appears  in 
your  neighborhood,  it  is  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  boil  all  the  family  drinking  water. 
Contaminated  water  is  the  most  common 
carrier  of  typhoid.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  well  or  spring  that  appears  above 
reproach  in  its  crystalline  purity  to  be 
contaminated  with  disease  germs. 


All  U/nnI  k niflinir  Yarn  for  direct  flo,n  nmnnfao- 
"II  "001  l\  n  ITTing  larn  turer,  athho.  *1.85  a  ml  $  t  liO 

n  pound.  Postage  paid  on  live  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
saiupled*  II.  A.  KAKTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


Djjrrfilo  OF  hmgiitly  i> am  \ci:i>  gkockkky 

Udllola  Hotel  (It  lotto  nr.-,  (loo  If  In  It  n  a  r«*.  Aluminum  wnrr,  etc. 

.shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
lor  particulars.  t.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portlniui,  Maine 


Waterproofing  Carpet 

My  mother  used  to  paste  strips  of  cloth 
over  holes  or  worn  places  on  an  old  car¬ 
pet.  then  paint  it  a  couple  of  times.  She 
made  a  boiled  paste,  the  same  as  for 
paperhanging.  The  carpet  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  could  be  cleaned  the  same 
as  a  linoleum  floor  covering, 

MRS.  m,  w.  n. 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


Frost  Grape  Jelly 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  H.  G.  Tt.’s  request  as 
to  frost  grape  jelly,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  experimented  with  it  several  times 
and  have  had  the  best  results  by  com¬ 
bining  the  juice  with  five  parts  of  apple 
juice.  By  doing  this  oT»e  can  use  the 


LOOK  FOT?  AUNT  DINAH’S 

QUILTINGBATTS 

mmte  of  pure  wool,  at  your  Comity  Fair*,  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  at  your  local  dealers.  Write  us  for  particu¬ 
lars  if  you  do  not  find  them  ARentswantod  inevery 
locality.  SHARTZ-NEWTON  WOOLEN  CO.,  Ocpl.  M.  Homer,  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  M  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .•  ; 
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Savory  Pickles  and  Toothsome  Relishes 

Sanitary  utensils,  that  is,  those  not 
susceptible  to  acids,  such  as  t lie  porce¬ 
lain-lined  or  agate  ones,  should  he  used 
in  making  pickles  and  relishes.  The  ket¬ 
tles  used  for  scalding,  the  long-handled 
spoon  for  stirring  and  the  colander  should 
all  be  in  perfect  condition.  Old  ware 
worn  and  chipped  in  places  that  are  likely 
to  become  exposed  to  the  acid  of  the 
vinegar  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  un¬ 
wholesome.  I  'so  good  pure  cider  vinega  r 
of  the  average  strength.  If  too  strong  it 
will  eat  the  pickles,  and  if  too  weak  they 
will  not  keep  well.  Have  your  spices  as 
fresh  as  possible ;  do  not  use  the  left¬ 
overs  front  last  year’s  picking.  Light 
ltrown  sugar  is  preferable  to  granulated; 
it  blends  better  with  the  Spices  and 
vinegar. 

EveVy  good  plcklc-maker  likes  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  delicate  green  color  and  de¬ 
licious  crispness  of  the  fresh  vegetable, 
especially  encumbers  and  peppers,  as 
in  noli  as  possible.  Many  advocate  lining 
the  kettle  and  covering  the  vegetable 
with  green  cabbage  or  grape  leaves  while 
sodding  them.  Some  of  the  finest  pieklo- 
mnkers  in  the  country  use  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  method — one  teaspoon  of  alum  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  The  vegetable  is 
allowed  i<>  remain  in  the  solution  for 
several  hours,  then  drained  and  carefully 
rinsed  in  clear  cold  water. 

For  a  fine  quality  of  pickles  care  should 
be  tqkcn  always  to  have  the  brine  just 
right;  two  cups  of  salt  to  every  gallon 
of  water  makes  a  strong  brine,  and  one 
to  the  same  amount  of  water  a  weak  one. 
For  storing  the  finished  product  one  lias 
a  choice  of  glass  fruit  jars,  or  the  big 
and  little  crocks  in  earthen  and  stone¬ 
ware,  suck  as  our  grandmothers  and  even 
our  mothers  have  always  found  indis¬ 
pensable  for  holding  their  nore  of  pun¬ 
gent  goodies.  Airtight  sealing  is  not 
essential  in  storing  pickles  ;  good  vinegar 
and  the  spices  keep  most  pickles  inde¬ 
finitely. 

Otsego  County  Pickled  Gherkins. — Use 
the  small  cucumbers  for  these.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  gather  enough  of  the 
tiny  ones  at  one  harvesting  to  have  them 
uniform  in  size,  that  is,  from  2  to  3  in. 
length,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
over  the  vines  every  eveuing  for  several 
days,  for  cucumbers  grow  surprisingly 
fast  when  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place 
until  the  desired  number  is  gathered,  then 
wipe  and  put  in  a  stone  jar.  To  four 
quarts  of  the  gherkins  add  one  cup  of 
salt  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  cover  and  let  stand  for  three  days. 
Drain  them  in  the  colander  and  return 
to  the.  jar,  bring  the  brine  to  the  boiling 
point,  pour  over  them  and  again  let 
them  stand  three  days;  repeat.  Drain, 
wipe  cucumbers  and  pour  over  them  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water  in  which  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  has  been  dissolved,  and 
let  them  stand  six  hours;  then  draiu 
from  the  solution  and  rinse.  Put  one 
gallon  of  vinegar  in  the  scalding  kettle, 
add  four  red  peppers,  freed  from  their 
seeds  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  sticks 
of  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons  of  allspice 
berries  and  the  same  amount  of  whole 
cloves,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point  ;  then 
cook  the  gherkins  in  Ibis  for  10  minutes, 
lift  out  and  pack  in  the  jar  and  pour  the 
hot  liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  with 
well-washed  grape  leaves,  place  a  plate 
over  them  and  weight  it  with  a  clean 
heavy  stone  in  order  to  keep  the  pickles 
covered  with  the  liquor,  then  cover  the 
jar  with  a  well-fitting  cover. 

Oswego  Oil  Pickles. — Wash  100  me¬ 
dium-sized  cucumbers,  slice,  add  one 
quart  of  small  silver-skinned  onions  and 
mix  one  cup  of  salt  through  them  and 
let  stand  for  three  hours,  then  drain,  and 
add  one-half  cup  of  celery  and  mustard 
seed  mixed,  one  cup  of  olive  oil.  one-half 
cup  of  peppercorns  and  enough  cold  vine¬ 
gar  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stand 
three  clays,  stirring  well  with  a  wooden 
spoon  each  morning;  then  score  in  a 
stone  jar,  cover  the  top  with  horseradish 
leaves,  weight,  and  cover  closely.  They 
will  be  ready  for  the  table  in  two  or  three 
days  after  preparation, 

Twentieth  Century  Dills.  —  Choose 
well-shaped  cucumbers  about  3  in.  in 
length,  wipe  and  pack  alternate  layers 
Of  cucumbers  and  thin  layers  of  dill, 
stalks,  leaves  and  seed  balls  in  a  lurge 
stone  jar.  Cover  them  with  a  brine  -aml- 
vipegar  solution  made  with  four  cups  of 
salt,  1 V2  quarts  of  vinegar  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Place  a  layer  of  grape 
leaves  ou  top,  weight  them  down  well 
under  the  solution,  and  allow  them  to 
stand  from  three  to  four  weeks  before 
using. 

Cucumber  Rings.— Select  medium-sized 
ripe  cucumbers.  Pare  evenly  and  thinly 
and  cut  in!o  slices  in.  thick.  Place 
the  slices  together  in  little  piles  and  re¬ 
move  tiie  centers  with  a  sharp-pointed 
knife.  Lay  the  rings  in  a  weak  solution 
of  salt  and  water,  using  boiling  water, 
for  24  hours.  Drain  them  and  add  them 
to  the  following  sirup:  Two  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  pint  of 
water,  one  lemon,  thinly  sliced.  Tie  two 
ounces  of  whole  cloves  and  two  of  broken 
cinnamon  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  or 
cheesecloth  and  add  to  the  sirup.  Heat 
to  the  boiling  point  and  conk  the  rings 
in  this  slowly  until  clear,  then  skim  out 
and  place  in  hot  sterilized  fruit  jars; 
boil  the  sirup  for  a  few  minutes  longer 
and  pour  over  the  rings,  and  seal  the 
jars  while  hot. 

Sweet  pickled  watermelon  or  canta¬ 
loupe  rinds  may  be  prepared  and  cooked 
in  a  sirup  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  cucumber  rings.  The  rinds  should  be 


thoroughly  washed,  thinly  pared  and  all 
pulp  removed,  then  cut  into  small  pieces, 
any  shape  desired,  and  soaked  in  alum 
water  24  hours.  Drain,  rinse  and  place 
over  the  fire  in  clear  cold  water  and  bring 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point;  drain  again, 
and  cover  with  ice  cold  water  to  firm 
them.  At  the  end  of  throe  hours  drain 
and  cook  in  the  hot  sirup  until  almost 
transparent.  Store  in  hot,  clean  fruit 
jars  ami  seal, 

Spanish  Pickle. — Wipe  eight  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes  and  slice  thinly.  Reel 
four  good-sized  white  onions  and  slice 
also,  then  sprinkle  alternate  layers  of 
tomatoes  and  onions  with  salt,  using  one 
cupful.  Cover  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  thoroughly, 
put  into  tlu>  scalding  kettle  and  add  one- 
half  ounce  each  of  whole  cloves,  allspice 
berries  and  peppercorns,  one-half  cup  of 
brown  mustard  seed.  1  lb.  of  sugar  and 
four  finely  chopped  green  peppers.  Pour 
over  vinegar  enough  to  cover  and  heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point  and  let 
simmer  1U>  hours.  Store  in  a  stone  jar 
and  cover  closely. 

Ulster  County  Indian  Relish. — To  one 
quart  of  chopped  boiled  blood  beets  add 
one  quart  of  chopped  raw  cabbage,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  grated 
horseradish,  one  teaspoon  of  black  pep¬ 
per.  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  red  pepper,  a 
dash  of  paprika,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Store  in  glass 
jars. 

Tompkins  County  Pepper  Relish.— Chop 
very  fine  two  dozen  each  of  red  and  green 
peppers  and  the  same  number  of  silver- 
skinned  onions,  not  t.00  large.  Cover  with 
boiling  wafer  and  let  stand  10  minutes, 
and  drain.  To  the  mixture  add  a  quart 
of  vinegar,  four  cups  of  sugar,  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Store  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

Corn  Relish.-  -  Blanch  two  dozen  ears 
of  corn  fnr  two  minutes,  dip  them  into 
cold  water,  remove,  and  cut  the  grains 
from  the  cob.  Chop  fine  one  small  head 
of  cabbage,  three  red  and  three  green 
peppers  and  three  medium-sized  onions, 
then  add  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  tur¬ 
meric  pmvder.  and  rook  until  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  tender — from  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  Seal  in  clean  hot  jars. 

Boston  Chili  Sauce. — Wipe  and  peel 
12  large  ripe  tomatoes  and  slice.  Chop 
three  large  onions  and  three  green  pep¬ 
pers  very  fine,  then  add  two  tablespoons 
of  salt,  three  cups  of  vinegar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  mustard,  one  teaspoon  of  cin¬ 
namon.  one  teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg, 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  or  more  if 
liked.  Cook  from  one  to  three  hours,  or 
until  thick.  Store  in  glass  jars  or  wide- 
niouth  bottles. 

Philadelphia  Chutney.  —  Chop  two 
dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  six  medium-sized 
onions,  three  red  and  three  green  pep¬ 
pers  and  1  lb.  of  raisins.  Add  one  cup 
of  celery,  cut  fine,  but  not  chopped,  one 
dozen  tart  apples,  chopped  separately, 
four  tablespoons  of  finely  minced  mint 
leaves  nr  one  tablespoon  of  ginger.  Dis¬ 
solve  three  cups  of  sugar  in  two  quarts 
of  vinegar  and  a  little  salt.  Add  this  to 
the  first  mixture  and  cook  until  thick 
and  clear.  Store  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

ROSAMOND  LAMI’M AN. 


Bread-making  with  a  Mixer 

T  know  of  several  women  who  have  sold 
or  given  away  their  breadmixer  because 
they  could  not  judge  accurately  how  much 
Hour  to  use.  except  by  adding  a  part  at  a 
time;  a  method  which  the  iisp  of  a  mixer  1 
does  not  permit.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
did  not  weigh  the  (lour,  or  else  measure  it 
as  1  do.  with  a  quart  cup,  I  dip  the  scoop 
into  flour,  tilling  il  completely,  and  then 
level  it  exactly  with  my  hand.  This  is 
tin  right  amount  of  flour  to  be  used  with 
one  pint  liquid  yeast  which  contains  no 
flour.  If  much  potato  is  added  to  the 
bread  in  mixing,  or  yeast  with  flour  is  j 
used,  less  flour  will  be  required,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  experience  will  determine  the  proper 
quantity.  A  bread  mixer  is  one  of  our 
best  helpers,  and  not  bard  to  wash,  for 
unless  too  large  a  baking  is  attempted, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  mechanism 
touches  the  dough. 

Why  waste  time  and  strength  in  knead¬ 
ing  bread  upon  a  board?  Bread  of  best 
quality,  equal  to  bakers’  bread  in  texture, 
and  superior  in  flavor,  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  kneading,  even  without  the  use  of  a 
bread  mixer.  A  neighbor  whom  T  have 
recently  persuaded  to  try  the  “starter" 
yeast  for  which  my  recipe  has  been  given 
in  Tine  R.  N.-Y,.  called  me  in  as  I  was 
passing  her  home  the  next  day,  to  show  ! 
me  her  linking,  exclaiming:  "I  never  made 
such  bread  in  my  life,  and  il  was  not  half 
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over  night  and  made  into  loaves,  with 
only  enough  kneading  to  shape  them,  1 
wish  that  every  reader  of  Tin:  R.  X.-Y. 
who  does  not  use  this  method  could  have 
seen  the  bread  she  showed  me.  0.  a.  t. 


Portland  Silver  Polish 

Half  a  bar  good  white  soap,  one  cup 
cold  water,  half-pound  whiting,  one  table¬ 
spoon  strong  ammonia  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  the  water,  and  when  eold  beat  in  the 
whiting  and  ammonia.  Seal  it  in  small 
jars.  This  polish  cleans  the  silver  easily 
and  quickly,  does  not  scatch,  is  extra 
good  and  very  cheap. 


The  Cap  that  never  fits 


N 


O  harm  can  come  to  me  from 
coffee  or  tea,”  is  what  so  many 
people  say.  Yet  those  same  people  are 
often  quick  to  note  the  signs  of  coffee 
harm  in  others. 

How  familiar  the  danger  signals  are 
— upset  digestion,  sleepless  nights  and 
irritability — all  warnings  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown  that  lurks  just  a  little 
way  ahead.  How  easy  and  how  de¬ 
lightful  the  escape — by  drinking  de¬ 
licious  Instant  Postum  instead  of  the 
beverages  that  contain  the  irritant 
caffeine. 

Instant  Postum  is  the  tempting  cereal 
drink  made  from  roasted  wheat.  It  is 
prepared  instr.ntly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Its  snappy 
flavor  is  not  unlike  that  of  coffee. 

It  is  safe  for  everybody  in  your  house¬ 
hold  including  the  children,  and  there’s 
nothing  in  Postum  to  keep  you  awake 
even  if  you  drink  it  at  midnight. 


Postum 


tc 


—FOR  SATISFACTION 
There’s  a  Reason” 


Postum  Cereal  Co., 
Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


*  POSTUM 

BEVERAGE 

f  t&K  d  * 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonderful  NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 


T^"EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copv  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  1 1 1  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Hear  Clear  ly 
and  Check  Its  Progress 

The  one  sure  way  to  prevent  in¬ 
creasing  deafness  is  to  keep  the  ears 
alive  to  sound  without  strain.  In 
short,  to  exercise  the  bearing  func¬ 
tions,  Thousands  write  us  that  their 
natural  hearing  has  actually  im¬ 
proved  through  using  the  Acousticon. 

Whether  it  will  make  you  hear  clearly 
is  entirely  ior  you  to  say,  lor  we  offer  you 
without  obligation,  the 

1923  ACOUSTICON 
for  10  days  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Don’t  let  your  hearing  grow  worse — Don’t 
buy  any  hearing  aid  until  you  have  hr-.t 
tried  it — And  above  all  things,  don’t  he 
discouraged  until  you  have  tried  the 
Acousticon  ;  for  half  a  million  have  done 
so  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Write  for 
your  free  trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1350  Candler  Bldg.  220  Weal  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  05  cents  for  half 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
'■•Mr  11 ‘A  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1,00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe.  , 

Natural  Yarn 
Hosierv  Mills 

Fleetwood  Pennu  U.S.A. 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade' 


In  51b.  Lot. 
Uean  or 
Ground 


Fresh  From  Wholesale  Roaster 
A  delicious  blend  sup¬ 
plied  direct  to  families 
at  a  wholesale  price. 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check.  Money  Order  or  Cash. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Mono*  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  K.1.M  years 

233-231  Washington  Street.  New  York  City 


j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rura!  .Vnr-  Yorker  aiui  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  u  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Keeping  Cows  on  Shares 

Where  the  owner  claims  all  the  pure¬ 
bred  young  stock,  what  would  be  a  fair 
share  of  the  milk  for  the  tenant  on  a 
dairy  farm?  B.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  conditions  that  you  have  proposed 
are  unusual  in  dairy  districts.  Generally 
the  owner  and  the  caretaker  share 
equally  so  far  as  providing  feed  is  con¬ 
cerned.  and  likewise  share  equally  in  the 
net  returns  for  the  milk.  In  this  case, 
where  the  owner  provides  purebred  cows 
and  claims  all  of  the  young  stock,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  he  should  receive  one- 
third  of  the  net  returns  from  the  milk. 
In  other  words,  if  you  sold  $1(10  worth 
of  milk,  and  provide  all  of  the  care,  feed 
and  veterinarian  items,  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  $06  and  the  owner  $33.  We  are 
assuming  that  the  animals  are  purebred 
and  that  the  calves  are  to  be  raised  and 
turned  over  to  the  owner  of  the  animals. 


Vast  stretches  of  undeveloped  fertile  apric  u’.tural 
land  of  the  highest  product iveness  await  the  set¬ 
tler  in  Western  Canada.  The  land  possesses  the 
same  character  of  soil  as  that  which  has  produced 
the  high  quality  of  cereals  that  have  carried  off 
the  world’s  premier  honors  so  many  times. 
Native  grasses  arc  Rich  and  Abundant- 
Cattle  fattens  on  them  without  any  grain  being  fed. 

The  place  for  the  man  with  limited  capital  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  high  priced  land  or  the 
burden  of  heavy  rents  is  in  Western  Canada — 1 
where  land  is  cheap,  where  a  home  may  be  made 
at  low  cost ,  and  where  dairying,  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising  are  particularly  profitable. 
Homestead  of  160  *cre*  in  the  more  remote 
districts  FREE  to  settlers. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba.  Sa  katchewnn.  Alliertn  and 
British  Columbia, rod uood  railway  rates. etc.,  write  to 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Cenesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of 
Immigration  and  Colonization, 

Dominion  of  Canada. 


Making  dairying 


more  pleasant  ana 
profitable  for  thousands  of  farmers 


— “I  cannot  understand  the 
dairyman  who  will  go  on 
milking  by  hand  when  he 
could  cut  expenses  by  using 
a  De  Laval.” 

We  could  go  on  quoting  from 
hundreds  of  satisfied  users  who 
are  practically  unanimous  in 
their  agreement  that  the 
De  Laval  gets  more  milk  from 
the  cows,  produces  cleaner  milk, 
saves  time,  and  makes  dairying 
more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

You  use  a  binder  to  harvest 
your  grain,  cut  grass  with  a 
mower,  spread  manure  with  a 
spreader  and  drive  to  town  in 
an  auto — why  milk  by  hand 
when  you  can  do  it  better  with  a 
De  Laval?  Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  it  will  pay  for  itself — 
send  for  full  information. 


More  and  more  people  are 
finding  out  what  a  wonderful 
help  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  in 
putting  more  pleasure  and  profit 
into  the  dairy  business. 

— “Could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  my  De  Laval  Milker.” 

— “My  cows  never  did  so  well 
as  they  have  since  I  in¬ 
stalled  my  De  Laval.” 

— “The  way  cows  take  to  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  won¬ 
derful.” 

— “I  use  the  De  Laval  for 
purebred  test  work  with 
perfect  satisfaction.” 

— “We  have  two  hours  more  a 
day  to  work  in  the  field  since 
using  a  De  Laval  Milker.” 

— “I  would  not  try  to  milk 
without  a  De  Laval  if  I  had 
only  six  cows.” 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St,  6t  Beale  St. 


WITTES 

Buzz  Saw 


From  Pittsburgh 


No  need  to  worry  about  coal  if 
you  havo  tbia  rig— Uoo  engine J 
every  day  f 


tor  other" 

work. 


7InT  - - _ 

aa  fast  fta  you  |  1 

foed  wood  to  aaw.  Cut  your  entire^*— 31”8 
winter's  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Siwa  are  built  in  3  sizes — small,  medium 
and  large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  should  hove  one.  We  elso 
make  Log  Suits,  Tree  Saws  and  btg  Portable  Saw 
Rigs.  Tell  us  Size  Engine  or  Saw  OutGt  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  guote  yon  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1894  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18M  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Does 
Not  Blister 


A  Practical  Ration 

I  am  a  pleased  reader  of  your  paper. 
We  have  n  large  dairy.  We  have  feed 
consisting  of  gluten,  including  oilmen!, 
cottonsood  in  only  ottts  two-tinrds  bushel, 
wheat  one-third,  ground,  together  with 
X„.  1  silage  and  no  hay.  I  would  like 
vour  idea  of  the  best  milk-producing  ra¬ 
tion  that  can  he  obtained,  which  will  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  milk  at  the  least 
cost.  "r' 

New  York. 

If  you  desire  a  ration  carrying  22  or 
24  per  cent  protein,  a  shovel  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of:  3O0  lbs.  comment.  300  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  200  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  of  43 
per  cent  cottonseed  men],  will  serve  your 
purpose.  By  replacing  150  lbs.  of  the 
cornmeal  with  150  lbs.  of  ground  buck¬ 
wheat.  or  buckwheat  middlings,  you  would 
increase  the  protein  and  improve  the 
quality  of  your  ration. 


8oz.Tin,  SoreShouldors  ■ 

20  ot.  Tin,  $1.00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  i]itrn**ftB  nmi  (B 

Cracked  Hoots 

W  Caked  Udders  m.iw«iitiyu».  m 
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ALWAYS  USE 

man  Mantles 


(Licenced  Under  Pat.  No.  1,107,518) 

They  Clive  flatter  T.ight:  300  candle  power 
pure-white  brilliance.  They  are  full-size,  correct¬ 
ly  shaped,  knit  to  the  proper  mesh  and  saturated 
with  purest  light-giving  chemicals  by  the  spe 
cial  Coleman  Process.  Made  especially  for  U8C  on 
famous  COLEMAN  QUICK-UTE  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Nothing  better  for  ml  other  gasoline 
lighting  devices. 

They  Last  Longer  t’Mndeoilong-fibte  Egyp¬ 
tian  cotton;  have  reinforced  bottoms,  giving 
double  strength  where  pressure  is  greatest. 

Use  only  the  genuine.  Look  for  the  name 
“COI.KMAN"on  the  mantles  you  buy.  Get  them 
by  the  box -12  to  a  package.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  order  dncct.  Price  $1.20  per 
dozen,  postpaid.  Address  Dept.  RY-74. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory,  Toronto 


Leaking  Silo  Pit 

Will  vou  tell  me  how  I  can  stop  a 
leak  in  silo  pit?  My  pit  is  2  ft.  bottom, 
about  8  in.  thick,  but.  the  liquid  leaks  out. 
I  have  been  told  that  by  using  cement, 
stone  dust,  and  lime  it  can  be  made  tight. 
IIow  would  a  coating  of  tar  or  asphalt 
work  wilh  a  coating  of  cement  to  cover  it? 

Espcraneo.  N,  Y.  g.  t.  p. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  concrete  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  pit  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
the  use  of  a  wire  brush  ami  dilute  acid 
( hydrochloric  1.  Use  n  long-handled  brush 
to  prevent  getting  the  hands  in  the  acid, 
as  it  will  color  the  hands  and  is  unpleas¬ 
ant.  After  cleaning  roughen  the  surface 
and  rinse  Iborotighly  with  clear  water, 
removing  every  trace  of  acid.  To  the 
cleaned  surface  apply  a  coating  of  cement 
paint  made  from  clear  cement  and  water, 
mixed  about  like  cream,  and  on  this  place 
cement  plaster  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  cement  to  l1/^  parts  clean 
sand.  R.  H.  S. 


Galloway 

Say* 

IVin’tbuy  any- 
thing  a nxwhere  I 
until  you  first  I 
Kf*  toy  N  o  w  I 
B*nr*m  Cata¬ 
log  sad  our  cut 
pnem, 

Tuo  purck  mini? 
nc*w>T  of  your 
tio'.lur  Is  now  as 
fcltf  ever  if 
you  buy  rlttbtat 
the  rfght  place 
and  at  the  right 
time— which  is 
now. 


for  TToaves,  Coughs.  Plstera- 
5)  inT,  Indigestion,  rise  two 
5_rntia  for  Hooves — If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  money  buck.  Ona 
nui  often  sufficient.  $1.25 
V  tier  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Newton  Remotly  Co.,  Toledo,  0, 


NEWTON'S 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


FARM  WAGONS 


—  Uii;h  or  low  wheels— 
■Jk  steel  or  wood— widt 
\j3£>  or  narrow  tires, 
y  Wagon  parts  of  all 
.  kinds.  Wheelo  to  St 
’  any  running  gear. 

t'.taloc  lLLum.1*)  ly  r  ■><'»-»  Ira. 
4«  Lta  St  .Quliioy.IH. 


FOR 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
tM  Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
MM  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
fcOi  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
JgpF  bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  * 

/W  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  (HD  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  Jit.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
ducri  Strain!,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated-— only  a  lew  drops  required  ataa  application.  Pricy 
tl.24  per  bottle  at  dealers  at  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC,.  S3  Tomplc  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Lice  and  Mites 

We  have  found  that  one  application 
of  carbolineuui  on  the  perches  in  the 
poultry-house  will  keep  the  chickens  free 
from  red  mites  for  .two  years.  A  first- 
class  louse  powder  cu"n  be  made  by  mixing 
Vj  pt.  carbolineum  with  4  lbs.  white  mid¬ 
dlings  or  red  dog.  Hither  dust  the  hens 
one  at  a  time  or  mix  this  powder  with 
their  dust  bath.  We  have  found  a  sure 
cure  for  cannibalism  with  little  chicks. 
.Tust  apply  common  roof  paint  to  the  in¬ 
jured  chick,  and  also  put  a  little  paint 
on  several  other  chicks.  ,  o.  l.  p. 


Booklet 

Free 


Vmir  Horen  \ '  W  $3  Package  W|U 

Your  Horse  \  |  guarantee(|  to  give 

Cnidnn  X  41  satisfaction  or 
Its  Merits  |1  money  refunded  M| 

SEND  TODAY  I  $1  Package  sufficient  If  MW 

SEN  U  7  OUA  Y  JfvjlB  for  ordluary  e»»cs  CEl 

agents  PostBiild  on  receipt  of  prlee./^L  V 

WANTED  Wrltefnrrtescrlptlvetiooklet 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  • 
best  of  the  Hope  Form  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


Live  Stock  Notes 


GLIMMERGLEN  FARMS,  Inc 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Angus  and  Ayrshire  Cattle 
Cheviot,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep 


At  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 

September  21,  at  11  A.  M. 

Altamont  is  17  miles  out  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1st  Annual  Sale  of  the 

Capital  District  Duroc- Jersey  Swine  Assoc’ n 

Wri t e  for  Off taleitj  1 1  a 

A.  B.  DORSMAN,  S«l7.  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  our  entire  herds  and  flocks  for  sale. 

All  pedigreed  animals  descended  from  noted  Blue  Ribbon 
families. 

Our  sheep  have  an  International  reputation  for  their  win¬ 
nings,  having  won  at  the  Royal  Show  of  England  and  the 
International  Show  at  Chicago.  The  sheep  in  fitting  now  can 
win  for  the  purchaser  this  year. 

Some  splendid  show  prospects  in  Angus  and  Ayrshires  of  the 
different  ages.  Angus  herd  headed  by  the  noted  prize  winning 
bull,  “Buxom  of  Willerine.”  Ayrshire  herd  bull,  “Auchenbrain 
Avon.” 

Come  to  the  farm  and  make  an  early  selection,  or 
write  us  your  needs.  Visitors  met  by  appointment. 

W.  T.  HYDE.  President  E.  E.  GIFFORD,  Manager 


WE  offer  Spring  and  Summer  Sows 
and  Boars  of  Epochal,  Real  Type, 
Model  ami  Symboleer  Bloodlines. 
The  world  leaders  as  pork  producers 
and  show  ring  winners— good  feedors- 
hardy.  energetic  pigs.  The  profitable 
Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE.  Prices 
reasonable.  Registered.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RICHARD  H,  STONE 

TRUMANS  BURG,  NEW  YORK 


You  Need  HOT  WATER 

Your  Stock  Needs  HOT  FOOD 


STANNOX  FARM 


n  the  Farmers'  Favorite  Food  Cooker 
and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don't  nit  by  iitul  watch  your 
prnilt?  fail  off  tb  rough  fen  ling 
stock  chilled  fooil  ami  ice  water. 
Give  them  warm  food  — they'll 
thrive  on  it  anil  give  you  mol-.. 
nittl  belter  milk.  Hogs  Iiavo 

_ larger  frames  anil  more  solid 

■  meal  .  liens  lay  better.  Have 
1 .. '0t  plenty  ot  water  for  scalding,  boil 
.  ,  |  spraying  mix.  render  lard,  boil 

fsorgtiinii  or  sap.  Pent  ivatt-r  for 
stock,  for  washday,  preserve 
frltil.  Rum  chunks,  tong  sticks. 
Coles  —  anything.  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Dept.  201,  Cortland,  New  York 

Successor  lo  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 


Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


HAVING  A  SURPLUS  OF  SOARS 

will  sell  the  following,  large  tvpa.  good  individuals, 
for  ®<J5  each  :  Fit i  rowed  Sept.  •>.  JtfciO.  Kii> — Suc¬ 
cessor  s  Rivnller.  I  lam—  Epochal  Matchless  May  2. 
I  arrowed  Sept.  8,  1921)  Sire — Syniboleer's  Master¬ 
piece.  D  un— Knob  Hill  Fancy  and  Rival.  Farrow¬ 
ed  Sept.  20,  1020.  Site— Symbofeer's  Recorder,  3rd. 
Dam— Symbol eer's  Duchess,  27.  Also  a  few  good 
hr-d  sows  to  farrow  in  September  and  October. 
PIPING  BROOK  FARM  GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breedeiw  of  Guernsey?  an  op* 
portunity  to  secure  excertiomUly  bred,  healthv 
bulls,  from  a  efeau.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price?.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  wnl  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dam?  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sale-?  list 
ana  Pedigrees  wtw,  ntmY  F.8us.  2!  S.  1??  Phil.  p. 


B!\C0h  TYPE  HOGS 


Registered  Tam  worth  hogs  and  pigs,  all  ages.  Pigs 
SS'-iO  eacli  at  b  weeks  of  age. 
ARTHUR  ELAGET  Sharon  Springs,  >1.  Y, 


CHARCOAL  Granulated 

for  Pigs,  Pigeons  ami  Poultry.  Nni  hing  better 
to  sweeten  greenhouse  soil.  §2.00  per  t'wt.  at 

E.  V.  SIDULL’S,  Poushkeepsie  N.  Y.,  FUEL  YARD 


C  II  E  S  H  I  Ft  E  IB 

Tested  brood  sows,  choice  boar?  and  pigs.  See  ns  at  the 
state  Fair  or  write  II.  F,  It  niton,  Cuunetotu,  X.  Y. 


75  Head  of  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 

Fresh  or  nearby  springers.  Federal  tested  and 
Iroin  Accredited  Herds  selected  for  size,  appear¬ 
ance  and  production.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  Barre.  Vermont 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  am 

Bred  smr-  and  service  bom  s  all  cholera 
my  show  herd  at  the  Far  Hills  arid  Trent. 

HU  HARD  D.  WATS  .  I., 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Pi-iees  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

I > ropped  April  3rd.  Price.  830. 

E.  E.  Ridout  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  >'.  Y. 


Florham  F arm  Guernseys  bb™f{ 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  sci  nb  boil  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr,  Madison,  N.  J. 


1  OFFER  MY  ENTIRE  REG.  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

Granddaughters  of  Pontine  1-  nndyke.  ami  their  des¬ 
cendants.  Tuberculin  te?i"d.  1'  ilcmcwliat  vou  want. 
».  F.  McLK.VXAN  Sjrsmue,  New  York. 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  It.  llama  l  wks.  to 

hi  nios.  May  Hose.  Golden  Secret  m,I  Galaxy's  Sequel 
breeding.  V.  S  Accredited  Herd.  Priced  for  tiuiclc  ?ale. 

W.  J.  HAINES,  im  Chestnut  St..  Philadeiphia,  Pa. 


Special  offering  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  HARPEND1NC.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y 


SHORT  OF  F U N DS— Long  on  Reg.  Holsteins 


liny  some  of  our  heifers  and  heifer  calves  that  are 
bred  in  tashionable  blond  lines  and  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  It  you  object,  to  heifers,  let  ns  sell  you 
some  rows.  ELITE  STOCK  FA  KM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MuansviUe,  New  York 


SprinsLjanls.  Farm 

offers  young  service  boars  by  syniboleer's  Superb.  No. 
25*3311.  Alsu  Unit  sows  for  September  farrow.  Write 

J.  E.  WATSON  M.irhledale.l«nn. 


•hipped  subject  to  appi-  val — 
EK.  G  RA.NTSV1IJ-K,  Ma*VI.iND 


SUNNYSIDE  GUERNSEYS  — Five  Reg  cows,  two  now-  f. .  sti. 

the  increase  of  my  herd.  One  yearling  liutl,  *1,300. 
Accredited  herd  So.  10036.  JAS  E.  in  ALSTTKE.  Kinderhatk,  *  T. 


For  kale — Piire-hred  Berkshire  Pie?.  Id  weeks  old.  s ! ; 
with  f  nepers.  l.aurel  I.eadet  Longfellow  Double  breeding, 

U  ll.ll.M  ltE>  F  A  R  Yl  s,  1  Greenwich,  It.  I. 


Wanted-A.  R.  Guernseys 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FARMS 
R.  No.  2  Facie  Lake,  M 


HEGISTERED  AYRSHIRE 

from  Fed e nil  te?te<l,  accredited  herd,  lo  r 
grandson  or  Findlnyst.'ii.  Price,  K*, 

give  furnished.  HKItRY  M  A  It  It  If  N,  Pen 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire?.  Cl  weeks  old 
ST..»0  -act,  Rorsv  Filins  Db'SHoKK.  J’a 


State  Fair  Dates 

?ky — Louisville,  Sept.  11-16. 

’ork — Syracuse,  Sept.  11-lfi. 
lit  White  Kiver  Junction,  Sept 

i — Springfield,  Sept.  16-23. 
ersey  -Trenton,  Se]>t.  25-30. 
t —  I  iufrhinson.  Sept.  16-22. 
Coluiti bus,  Aug.  28-Sept.  1-2. 
a — Richmond,  Oct.  2-10. 


20  Pure  Bred  Poland-China  PIGS 

ready  tor  delivery  Sept.  15.  Sired  by  "  Sheldon's 
holi,  '  No.  :ib,999  Registered  dams.  Price.  S7  each. 

FARVUE  FARM  S.  Salem,  N  Y.  TeL22F3  W.  E  Sheldon  Supt. 


Airedale  Terrier  »  ln>l|H‘rl  Gift'  la.  Sin?.  AV .-li¬ 
lt  lit  Hum!  Muster.  Hejti^rcul  I'nvrlish,  Cimawlfuri  mid  A. 
H.  C.  Ham,  A  iiciial*'  Farm  IjuJy  Kv**!yU-  Price,  #50  for 
C|Uii'IC  Kile.  SAH’I.  Ilf  II.  4  I'RI.N,  II.  I  II.  4,  Suiqu«httmm,  I'a, 


For  SALE  -  Reg.  Aj  rail  I  re  Y' curling.  A  llell'er  Culvc 

from  good  pi  mincing  Dams.  Federal  accredited  herd. 
GKO.  I.  COTTON  -  E'RtEXDSIITP,  [fKW  VoKK 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


A  T>  V A  IiCEM  E X  T 

Li  s?  than  20  yeuis  ago  ,r.:>  Li  owner*  ot 
Ilnnip  lures.  TMxr,  StwiX  Free  Circit- 

l.i  vllng.fi.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
But  1C  lVUIIKHtlr.fi. 


AIREDALE  Puppies  gSVg 

n»i  an<l  Soudan  s.wivel»-‘r.  •  ficii'ar.  Mules,  §25; 

Feniule,  wi 5 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SfflggKi 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wxshinotonville.  N.Y 


SPRING  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM.  Jefferson,  N  Y, 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

“Trump  Cards’ ’ 


AIREDALES 

“  Noted  Families  ’' 

Danbury,  Conn. 


Circuit  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  guts 
and  bred  yearlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

OOllBL  FARMS  -  Aunautinle,  N.  >J, 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Sept.  17-23 — Eastern  State  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

_  Nov.  15-17 — American  I'omologica  1  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluff's,  la. 

Nov.  21-23  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federal  ion  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations.  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  23-27,  1023 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27,  1023 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Jerseys  For  Sale -Dows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey .  At  pricet 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  set-  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 


DUROCS 


Joe  Orion  *nd,  O.  C.  K  and  Sensa¬ 
tion  Breeding.  Service  in  mi?  it  ad 

f.  M.  PAIT1N610N  &  SON.  Mernliefd,  «.  Y. 


'  .  with  breeding,  brains  ami  cour 
ICS  agr.  l'lUcutu  registered.  Mules 
mm.  liewmanMlIle, .\.  Y 


Dl'KfH'S— SeptemliHt'  Pigs  mid  Mature  Stock 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford.  X  Y, 


lull  Si I.K — Some  extra  good  female  I 
Usr,  a  Utter  of  llUSII  TEIIKIt  RS.  ft 
Eligible  for  registration.  MKAH 


und  Chester  White  Pig-,  and  bred 
ItOGKKS  -  Waivil-.E,  Nkw  V,,rk 


Open  trailer  :  fox,  rabbit  proof. 
Must  he  good  and  come  on  trial. 
R.  2  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Wanted -Coonhound 

WU.  PI  UTKI.I. 


0|  f*  'o  Big  Typo  Best  Bloorl  lines.  U.  gisteri  d  in  e. 

.  I.  U.  3  Extra  nice  pigs,  cither  sex,  SlZea-b  l'mis 
and  trios  no-akin.  I  Bo  os,  last  May  fill  row.  $|S  i  iirh. 
All  stock  gimnuiteed  satisfactory.  R.  hill,  Se.icct  Fills.  H.T. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yi  arlitig  Rums.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewe?  for  sale 

KLLIST1UEB  -  Gladstone,  N 


Good  watchdogs 
Males,  e  I « j  K  • 

Center  Morlchei 


ratters. 


BE1AMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal, N.Y 


Scotch  Shepherd  Pup*— Males,  gd  OO; 
females  43.11(1.  Also  Fox  hounds  nail 
A.  SWEET,  .Smyrna,  New  York 


by  Imported  am!  Walnut  Hall  lams, 
an tecd.  c.  r  s  m.  nr.  iignxm.  Minti  c,e 


BUTTER  exports  in  July  were 
h  ;  oleomargarine,  i s<),s;i  t  lbs. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams 

Ewes  and  l€wc  lambs.  K.  J.  Colbert.  E»*t  Omili.m  VT. 


Tiie  sheep  population  of  Australia  is 
•out  7!».00(MKI0;  New  Zealand,  23.000,- 


uvk  English  Retriever  l'aps  for  ?alo.  Female?. 
male*,  *10.  I,  Frantxcn,  Hopewell  Juiiedvii,  New  York 


Reg.  II  YM  PSIlt  ItK  SHEEP.  K  X  M  S  und 
EWES.  Apply  OPIIIR  HUM.  Purehm.e.  S.  t 


ForSale 


For  Sale  Pedigreed  German  Police  Dog  Puppies 

of  imported  stock.  JOS.  KAltTKK.  I. evils,  N.Y. 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  hoars  am:  Spring  pig?  at 
reasonable  prices.  YV.  \Y  .  YV  K  1  .VI  ,Y  N,  P.  O. 

Box  No.  4t>9,  HummelMunu,  Pa. 


Canned  fruits  to 
1K6  were  exported  < 
months  of  this  year 


t  *  If  needing  a  good  rani  «t  mison- 

/  //-)  /  /f  i  n/VO  able  price  or  vwes  for  fonnilntiou 
L/ ts  /  U I  fl  ts  &  stock,  visit  HtlicroKt  Farm,  home 
ot  the  laigc-t  icgislered  dock  in 
Slate  or  write  J.  C.  Yl  x-nt  herhy  ,  T'rn  ninn-tiurg.  N.Y*. 


■d  Collie  Pupo.  The  handsome  and  lute  ligent 
Also  Fox  Ten  iers.  NELSON  8K0S..  drove  Uiy.  l'». 


The  New  York  area  consumes  more 
than  l.KOO.OOO.OOO  lbs.  of  fruit  annually. 
Oranges  stand  first,  apples  and  grapes 
follow. 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  'irtis-  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
kncwiug  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  tune,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RLRYL  NEW-YORKER 
3J3  West  JOth  St.,  New  Y'orlt 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Registered  Shropshires 


20  Kuttth,  1  and  2  years  oldt  25 

Gwen.  FKCQ  VAN  VLEL1.  L«di.  N-  Y. 


FERRETS 

x  1  llJ„air?  or  ti  o  t  e  n 

lots.  Priee  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents.  C  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


wtered  Sh  r  o  p  »  h  1  r  c  R  V  Yt  s,  Woolcd  to  nose, 
d  Kwoe  *T  BaftU aims.  UIQt  C.  «0WER.  Ludlowvill*  M.  V. 


SotTii  A  kmc  a  has  orcharding  of  1.- 
82.400  orange  trees,  116,320  lemon,  1,- 
11.500  apple.  007,800  apricot,  2,411,270 
oi\ch.  542,420  pear.  90,570  plum,  105,- 
00  mango,  57.500  nectarine. 


High  Quality  MILK  GOA  TS 


fsa°lbe  Fine,  Strong,  Bay  Horsed,™*  & 

bred ?h eats.  H  B.  LiXSUOIVNE. 84  Churcli, PLa,»«tviUv, >.Y 


PincToggenhn rg  Bucks,  $40;  GrmlcTiiggciilinrg  TUicsk, 
SI  5.  None  lower.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  U.  0.  S.  Yorrlitana,  h. 
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Samples  & 
Roofing  Bock 


GCTtr  F0OM  THL 

tfgAcropmmr 


L  of  price.  If  t*  W>pc*  i.illy  made  for  us 

[year  old  guarantee  ol  Montgomery 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.” 


Ward  &  Co.:  "Satisfaction 
You  take  no  risk  whatev  er 


Eveny  Cow  a  Good  Feeder 

|  iff  A  cow  must  eat,  digest  and  ^k|| 

\W  assimilate  a  lot  of  roughage  and 
W  concentrates  if  she  is  to  be  a  profit-  ^ 
f  able  producer  at  the  milk  pail.  ^ 

j f  Make  your  ration  palatable  with  Double 
W  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses,  and  every  cow  ^1 
W  will  be  a  good  feeder.  Even  badly  discolored  % 

W  hay  will  be  eaten  with  a  relish  if  sprinkled  with 

^Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses^ 

V  “Makes  Pool *  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better”  J 

Double  Diamond  is  the  standard  feeding  molasses,  A 
k  guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  55%  combined  M 
k  sugars.  Feed  it  to  cows,  horses,  hogs,  sheep.  A 
V  More  than  a  food,  Double  Diamond  is  a  M 
]k  valuable  appetiser  and  conditioner.  M 

pk  Take  advantage  of  our  Trial  Offer.  J 
We’ll  ship  you  5  gallons  of  Double  Ml 
(I  jjlk  Diamond,  in  a  strong  wooden  Mu 
J  ^  keg,  for  only  $1,  plus  freight.  Jjl  ||  f-  J 

y..  .  Write  for  “Feeding  Hints  That  M  ’ 

Bring  Dollars”  —free.  W  ~~  ■■-7T.7 


_ 


DUNBAR  MOLASSES  AND 
SYRUP  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  in  1865 
k  80-A  Wall  Street  A 

New  York  City  Mf 

XbunbarsAi 


■  '  ■  %  ^ 

--  -/  '  ; 

—  -a  •  > 

~J> 


„•  - -  —  -  C. — r.r- 


Double  Diamond 

-  a.  - 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

Coast  and  inland.  Catalog  shows  map.  fully  describes 
money-making  farms  tlmiout  entire  State,  many  with 
stock,  tools,  crops :  prions,  $l,<nni  npi  terms  arranged, 
FREE  copy  Write  tntlav.  VF.«  Jl  itsKV  KAICM  AfiK.VCT 
103RN  R  E.  Trust  Oldg  ,  PUiltdelphU,  P»..  m  1S«RN  Nihiu  St..  K  T.  C. 


KiTSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  *95.18,”  writes  John  W. 
Kemp,  Alton.  Ind.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230 M U N C I E,  IND. 


s  The  Greatest  Radio  Offer  of 
the  Year — Absolutely  Complete,  $49.50 

This  special  receiving  outfit  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  out¬ 
fit  of  this  improved  type  on  the  market.  It  is  absolutely  com¬ 
plete,  thirds  nothing  extra  to  buy.  We  indudeeverything — you 
simply  put  up  the  aerial,  connect  the  instruments,  which  is  easy 
to  do,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  you  can  he  receiving  signals, 
radio  music,  lectures,  stock  reports,  market  reports,  or  any 
other  radio  program  scut  out. 

In  making  tests  with  this  set  in  Chicago  we  regularly  heard 
Detroit,  l'ittsburgh  and  utlicr  stations  were  ofLen  tuned  in.  Of 
course,  atmospheric  conditions  a  duct  the  range  of  this  or  any 
other  receiving  set  made. 

Highest  Development  in  Radio  Receiving 

This  ou tli  I  will  equal  in  results  any  outfit  of  this  type  regard!,  ;s 


iu  ordciiug  lids  set. 

Long  Distance  Vacuum  Tube  Receiving  Set 

The  complete  outfit  includes  our  special  Combined  "1  urn  r  and 
Detector;  Special  2uoo  ohm  Double  Head  Sot;  Radio  Storage 
Battery;  one  Detector  Tube,  one  "B"  Battery;  and  complete 
antenna  and  connecting  equipment,  including  150  feet  bare-cop¬ 
per  wire  and  as  feet  insulated  wire,  porcelain  tube;  double  throw 
switch;  2  antenna  insulators;  lightning  protector;  ground  clamp, 
2  screw  eyes  and  25  feet  of  wire  for  iuaLrmuent  connections. 

Order  this  set  at  our  risk.  It  will  be  packed  carefully  and 
shipped  immediately  from  our  nearest  house.  A  r?  r\ 

Shipping  weight  40  pounds.  5632599 —  'kALJ  SI  1 

Complete  Outfit . .  t 

Order  this  outfit  today  and  start  at  once  enjoying  in  your 
home  the  most  marvelous  invention  of  the  age. 

Price  of  receiving  Set  without  bsttdics  head  piece,  switch 
and  aerial,  shipping  weight  8  pounds:  5032595 — S-!7-5o. 

Send  money  order  or  check  to  the  one  ot  our  live  houses  that 
is  nearest  to  you. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  Be  CO.,  Dept.  30-R 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Saint  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore. 


RADIO  CATALOG 

FREE 

This  FREE  catalog  tells  you  the 
kind  of  Wireless  equipment  to 
own,  so  that  you  receive  in  your 
own  home  all  the  latest  news, 
music,  Church  services,  lectures 
— everything  that  is  broadcasted. 
Every  home  should  have*  wireless 
telephone  outfit.  We  now  offer 
complete  outfits  from  fi  12.95  up. 
Everyone  interested  in  radio 
shuitld  see  our  low  prices  on  parts 
and  accessories.  Write  for  this 
r  book.  Learn  about  the  miracle 
invention  of  the  age.  Easy  to 
install,  simple  to  operate. 

One  copy  of  this  booklet  is  yours 
FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 

COMPLETE 
OUTFIT  __ 

^  $<|g.5o  li-fit) 


Bottling  and  Capping  in  Small  Dairy 

What  is  tlio  expedience  and  insult  of 
using  a  milk  cnppiT  in  small  dairies,  pro¬ 
ducing  100  lbs.  of  milk?  F.  w.  o.  S. 

Prince  Bay,  X.  Y. 

Many  small  dairies  producing  75  and 
150  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  use  band  bottle 
fillers  and  calipers.  The  leading  dairy 
supply  houses  curry  a  hand  capper  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  I  should  by  all  mentis 
recommend  the  use  of  a  hand  capper 
rather  than  employ  the  old  method  of  cap¬ 
ping  by  hand.  Your  trade  should  appre¬ 
ciate  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  produce 
good  milk  which  has  not  been  touched 
by  hands.  Capping  bottles  by  hand  is 
always  liable  to  lend  itself  sooner  or  later 
to  contamination.  The  cost  of  a  filler 
and  capper  outfit  which  operates  by  hand 
is  not  too  expensive  for  a  dairy  of  your 
size.  j.  \v.  n. 


Lumps  on  Horse 

I  bought  an  unbroken  horse  last  Spring 
with  a  bunch  on  each  side  his  chest.  He 
worked  and  drove  all  right  until  a  few 
days  ago,  when  hunch  on  left  side  was 
swelled  and  hot.  The  swelling  was  down 
to  the  center  of  his  belly,  aud  all  around 
the  old  bunch.  The  old  hunch  was  not 
sore  or  attached  to  the  bone.  Did  the 
hunch  cause  the  swelling,  or  did  he  get 
hurt?  m.  N. 

Xew  York. 

As  the  horse  was  unbroken,  we  suspect 
that  the  lumps  in  question  must  have 
been  caused  by  rolling  on  some  hard  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  pasture.  A  horse  often  rolls 
on  a  stone  or  stick  and  causes  a  swelling 
which,  if  the  bruising  he  very  severe,  gen¬ 
erally  ends  in  an  abscess  which  has  to  be 
opened  for  liberation  of  pus,  It  may  be. 
however,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ride  the  horse  when  a  colt  and  that,  lie 
fell  on  the  stirrups.  The  location  of  the 
lumps  rather  indicate  such  a  cause  of 
injury,  or  it  may  he  that  bruising  was 
caused  by  a  surcingle  or  bellyband.  Wo 
cannot  assign  the  exact  cause  without 
making  an  examination,  but  as  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  are  not  hot.  or  sore,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  pus  is  forming.  That  being 
the  case,  we  should  merely  paint  the 
lumps  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine  or 
rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment.  Continue 
for  three  days ;  then  make  the  applica¬ 
tions  every  three  days,  if  still  required. 
Also  dissolve  u  dram  of  iodide  of  potash 
in  the  drinking  water  twice  daily  for 
five  consecutive  days  a  week,  for  iwo 
weeks,  or  until  the  swellings  subside.  If 
they  soften,  lance  them,  liberate  the  pus, 
syringe  out  clean,  inject  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  apply  the  tincture1  externally 
every  other  day  until  healed.  a.  s.  a. 


MontgomeiyWard  &  G>. 

The  Oldest  Mailorder  House  isTbdajytheMostFrpgcessive 


The  Poison  Hellebore 

The  article  ou  poison  hellebore,  Vera- 
trum  viride.  page  987,  reminds  me  of  my 
childhood.  In  the  wet  meadow  across  the 
brook  from  my  bottle  it  used  to  grow  here 
and  there,  hill  as  that  was  about  the  only 
place  where  1  ever  saw  it.  I  am  sure  that 
certain  botanical  authorities  are  mistaken 
when  they  call  il  common.  Nor  is  it  a 
plant  that  animals  will  eat  to  any  extent 
if  they  can  find  grass  in  plenty. 

The  great,  coarse  leaves  arc  not  inspir¬ 
ing,  but  they  do  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  some,  animals  will  nibble 
them.  I  never  knew  anything  but  young 
lambs  to  eat  enough  of  it.  to  hurt  them, 
and  they  are  of  course  easily  poisoned. 
The  hellebore  really  has  nothing  to  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  to  anyone  bm  possibly  the 
chemist  or  specialist  in  poisons:  it  is 
sometimes  made  the  basis  of  insect  pow¬ 
der,  so  il  should  not  he  tolerated  any¬ 
where.  If  it  had  the  beauty  of  the  laurel 
blossoms  it  would  be,  at  least,  attractive 
from  that  standpoint,  hut  the  laurel  will 
win  favor  from  its  beauty  and  il  can  be 
raised  pretty  safely  where  people  know 
its  poisonous  characteristics. 

I  was  always  disturbed  because  the 
Christmas  rose,  a  flower  as  unique  as  it 
is  rare  and  easy  to  raise,  should  lie  called 
also  hellebore,  so  that  certain  people  who 
know  one  of  these  plants  must  always  he 
told  what  the  difference  is.  This  state,  of 
things  is  where  technical  mimes  come  in, 
and  it  is  why  they  should  he  made  of  as 
common  use  ns  possible.  Nobody  would 
ever  confuse  such  names  as  Veratrum 
viride  and  Jlelleborus  nigor,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  words  in  common  use  more  diffi¬ 
cult  thau  they  are.  ,t.  w.  c. 


Powdered  Milk  to  Replace  Meat  Scrap 

AYhat  amount,  of  powdered  skim-milk 
would  take  the  place  of  meat  scrap  in 
the  Cornell  hen  mash?  I  can  buy  the 
skim-milk  (powdered)  at  1(4  cents  per 
lb.  g.  a.  R. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

I  am  informed  from  Cornell  that  pow¬ 
dered  milk  may  he  used  to  replace  the 
meat  scrap  in  their  laying  mash  “on  an 
equal  basis.”  meaning,  1  suppose,  that 
the  meat  scrap  may  be  replaced  by  a  like 
amount,  by  weight,  of  powdered  milk. 
This  latter  product  seems  to  he  coming 
into  high  favor  as  a  poultry  food,  n  state 
of  affairs  highly  encouraging  both  to 
dairymen  who  need  an  increased  outlet 
for  milk  products  and  to  poultr.vmen  who 
have  long  been  obliged  to  pay  high  prices 
for  meat  scrap.  M.  «.  n. 


SILO  tor  * 14522> 

We  sell  direct  from  our  Factory 
No  agents  to  pay 

All  silos  in  Subject  to 

this  sale  are  ^  inspection 

highest  /  at  your  Sta- 

grade,  gen-  \  tion.  You 

uine  Clear  glWl  can  save 

Oregon  Fir,  ,  A  money  by 

fully  equip-  lJ®  r  buying  di- 

ped  with  all  %  rect  if  you 

our  latest  write  at 

improvements.  once. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  COMPANY 
113  Flood  Building,  Meadville,  Pa. 


aysNEW  YORK  PRICES 

A  FURS 

Trappers  and 
Collectors 

—you  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances  with  your  furs -be 
careful  where  you  ship.  Don’t  l>«  aatixfivil  with 
low  prices  net  morn  money  by  shipping  to 
BLUSTK1N  in  New  York—  the  gateway  to  the 
world's  fur  markets.  No  commission  charged. 

Send  For  Price  List 

Send  today  for  latest  Frlcn  List  and  Shipping 
Tags.  We  will  keep  you  posted  all  Reason  on 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our  prices 
will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustesn  &  Bro, 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


Learn  About  Engines 
-j  Before  You  Buy  One 

TM'RlTE  for  my  illustrated  book— Telia  all 
””  about  engines— Shows  every  part  of  the 
WITTE  —  Explains  its  many  advantages  — 
Describes  42  sizes  and  styles. 

Direct  FACTORY  Prices 

on  anything  yoo  want.  Lifetime  Guarantee,  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms.  90-Day  Teat.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1892  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
*fl9a  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

Testers 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  neople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


<Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  135 


Candle 

Power 


The  Henyard 


make  big  money 

Introducing  thi#  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  «otc,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  ty**;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerotcno  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odurleas,  eoonotnieaL  Darn# 
96°/^  air,  4^  fuel-  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com* 
missions  paid  »amfl  day  you  take 
orders.  No  atperienoe  necessary. 
Get  started  at  onca.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  apectal  agenta  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO, 


Feed  three  tablespoons  to  10  qts.  mash 
(wet  or  dry). 

3.  Two  per  rent  solution  sulphate  of 
iron  in  drinking  water.  Contiirue  this  for 
three  months. 

I  am  glad  to  pass  this  on  to  .T.  T.  and 
others  that  may  be  similarly  affected. 

We  kept  our  ehiekens  away  from  the 
pond  this  year,  so  have  no  trouble.  How¬ 
ever.  we  just  started  feeding  that  tonic, 
and  will  do  so  throughout  the  Fall. 

BEN  J.  ir.  DAVIS. 

Massachusetts. 


THfE 

DIAMOND 
>1,  LIGHT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


L.  SI  MON  COMPANY,  Dept  A. 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


Wanted— Cider  ipplu 

FRED  MENICH,  241  So  Reoent  St  .  Port  Chester  N  Y  Tel.  487 


ANY  QUANTITY 
or  carload  lots. 

Phone  I08F3 


Cider  ApplesWanted 

H.  ECKERT  i  NELSON.  Mople  Are..  PeekokRI.  N  T 


Car  toad  lots  or  less 

STEPHEN  REYNOLDS. So  AoronlU.Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1139, 


Feeding  Ipecac  to  Turkeys 

I  have  about  55  half-grown  turkeys, 
and  have  lost  only  one  through  black¬ 
head.  This  one  died  a  few  days  ago.  I 
have  been  using  the  ipecac  treatment 
regularly,  bur  here  is  my  trouble:  The 
turkeys  are  on  free  range,  and  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  require  feeding,  -and  do 
not  show  appetite  for  anything  but  grain. 
Can  you  suggest  some  food  that  they 
especially  like  that  I  can  mix  with  the 
ipecac  to  make  them  eat  and  get  the 
benefit  of  this  medicine?  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  growing  feed,  hard-boiled  eggs  ground 
fine,  bread  and  other  things.  They  just 
pick  a  litrle.  and  off  tliey  go  to  the  fields 
for  bugs  and  berries.  D.  It. 

The  practice  of  an  old  poultryman, 
well  known  in  Connecticut,  suggests  an 
answer  to  this  question.  In  the  back  end 
of  a  city  lot  in  New  Haven  he  raised 
quire  a  lot  of  White  Leghorns  for  several 
years,  and  rarely  had  a  sick  bird.  It  was 
his  practice  to  soak  whole  corn  in  kero¬ 
sene  oil.  and  skipping  one  feed,  to  make 
the  birds  hungry,  give  them  this  soaked 
corn  about  once  in  10  days.  In  their 
eagerness  they  would  eat  quite  a  quantity 
of  the  corn  before  the  taste  of  the  oil 
would  stop  them.  He  thought  it  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  colds  and  most  diseases, 
and  he  certainly  had  healthy  birds. 

D.  R.  says  his  turkeys  will  ear  “grain." 
Then  why  not  soak  the  grain  in  tincture 
of  ipecac  once  a  week?  I  should  dry  off 
the  outside  of  the  grain  with  middlings 
or  something  so  they  would  nert  taste  it 
quickly.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  plant  to  rent  or  care¬ 
taker;  near  trolley.  ADVERTISER  1073.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


!'uU  SALE — Four-room  house:  improvements:  i 
mres.  furniture:  fowl:  implements;  S3.  .700 
half  cash.  ADVERTISER  1670,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying. 

farm,  stock  and  tools:  capital  limited:  can 
give  Rest  of  references;  send  details  first  h-r.ter; 
married:  American;  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
10S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  one  year,  w-lth  option  to 
buy.  equipped  farm  -to  to  loo  acres,  adapted 
to  fruit  and  poultry:  100  miles  New  York:  good 
buildings,  good  water  supply :  not  over  KVOOO ; 
n>  agents:  possession  December  21:  references. 
ADVERTISER  11180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — Near  Chatham;  110  acres,  70  tillable 
14  in  wood;  brooks,  springs;  10-room  house 
with  or  without  stock.  Tools.  B.  S.  McPHEH 
SON.  R.  D..  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


173-ACUE  Maryland  farm  for  sale:  crops,  stock. 

Implements,  milk  roure:  good  buildings;  farm 
in  good  shape:  money-maker:  owner  retiring; 
Immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  1078. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — llt-j  acres,  for  sale;  good  new  build¬ 
ings:  in  town  of  Albion:  for  information  Write 
me.  A.  E.  TERRILL,  Albion.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  hear  front  farm  owner  who  will 
sell  his  equipped  farm  on  contract  or  for 
given  number  quarts  milk  je-r  day  to  young, 
thoroughly  experienced  farmer  with  lots  of  am¬ 
bition.  but  little  money:  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1689,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


106-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— Near  Troy:  very  at¬ 
tractive  buildings;  10  acres  timber;  heavy 
producing  laud,  machine- worked;  on  account  of 
recent  deaths  will  sacrifice  stock,  tools,  crops. 
84,800.  ADVERTISER  1704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9  ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  38(f)  to  39c ;  good  to 
choice.  33  to  35c ;  dairy.  27  to  32c. 

EGOS 

Nearby  hennery.  54  to  55c;  gathered, 
choice.  45  to  40c ;  common  to  good,  26 
to  33c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  hr...  50c  to  $1.25:  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt..  25  to  33c;  peaches,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $4;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bag.  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Jersey.  $1.50  to  $1.05. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  20c ;  broilers,  24  to  27c ; 
roosters,  15  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  32c;  roosters,  17  to  19c ; 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  $5 ;  ducklings,  lb.. 


ABOUT  one  flere.  in  Jersey,  not  over  35  miles 
out.  not  over  one  mile  from  railroad  station. 
Address  0.  K.,  cure  Shoe  Store,  POO  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Limestone  and  dairy  farm:  50 
acres:  two-family  Colonial  stone  house,  new 
barn,  new  silo:  best  of  Alfalfa,  com  and  wheat 
land;  unlimited  amount  of  limestone,  94  per 
cent  pure:  four  quarries,  four  limekilns:  good 
•  •t  •  ulng  for  lime  business:  joins  village  and 
railroad:  price  $7,000;  one-li&lf  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1708,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Sleeping  Sickness  in  Chicks 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  by  .T.  T.,  on  page 
980,  about  a  sleeping  sickness  among  his 
young  chickens.  We  had  similar  experi¬ 
ence  last  year,  and  we  lost  nearly  half 
of  our  flock  of  500  It.  I.  Reds,  and  most 
of  the  rest  were  weakened  and  made  sub- 
jeet  to  cold  and  roup.  We  called  on  the 
extension  service  of  the  M.  A.  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.,  for  help.  Prof.  Monehan 
came  to  look  us  over,  and  immediately 
pointed  out  to  us  the  (‘Ouse  of  all  our 
trouble,  which  in  this  case  was  a  small 
stagnant  pond  with  a  thick  green  scum 
on  the  surface,  and  mud  all  around  it. 
Our  chickens  were  crazy  for  that  pond. 
They  preferred  this  to  the  clean,  fresh 
water  which  was  before  them  all  the 
time.  Prof.  Mouehan  said  that  in  every 
ease  where  chickens  are  allowed  to  go  to 
stagnant  water  or  decaying  vegetables 
there  is  more  or  less  trouble  of  this  kiud. 

The  treatment  that  the  professor  ad¬ 
vised.  and  which  was  very  effective,  is  as 
follow*:  Destroy  all  those  that  are  too 
far  gone,  shut  up  others  in  dean,  roomy, 
well-ventilated  and  lighted  quarters,  and 
give  the  following  treatment; 

1.  Physic,  1  lb.  Epsom  salts  to  every 
100  chickens  in  evening  mash,  after  with¬ 
holding  food  all  day  (wet  mash). 

2.  Tonic,  1  lb.  gentian  root,  powdered, 
%  lb.  ginger,  powdered.  (4  lb.  saltpetre, 
powdered,  V2  lb.  sulphate  iron,  powdered. 


WANTED — Commuting  farm:  $3,000  to  $4,000 
tillage,  pasture.  wooUl.it.  brook:  #1.300  cash: 
•  asy  terms.  ADVERTISER  ll>92.  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  Herkimei 
Comity;  1C>5  acres;  30  lead.  Address  Owner 
ADVERTISER  1(191.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT— Small  farm:  State  road:  electric 
lights,  'phone:  suitable  berries,  truck  and 
poultry.  Summer  hoarders:  sell  household  goods: 
seven  rooms:  two  cotvs,  some  hens,  hay,  oue 
acre  corn,  potatoes:  fuel  cut  for  Winter;  rent 
paid  to  June.  1923.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1C, 99,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100- acre  general  farm,  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  $100  per  ue re.  Q.  A.  KLINGER,  Sue- 
ramento,  I’a. 


EQUIPPED  FARM— Being  operated:  6,000  has 
kets  peaches  just  marketed:  2.300  bearing 
apples,  other  fruit.  4.500  young  trees:  236  acres 
good  land:  substantial  bui’diugs:  modern  eon- 
rrete  cow  stable:  near  large  manufacturing 
totvne;  on  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
terms  to  suit  purchaser;  price  right  fi>r  imine- 
d'ate  sale.  ADVERTISER  1695  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM — Fifty  acres;  wood,  pasture  and  tillage: 

land  very  productive;  brOok,  spring  and  well 
water:  farm  borders  river  for  4,  non  ;  apples, 
cherries  and  plums;  good  house  with  ell.  piazza : 
barn  with  basement,;  henhouses  and  bughouses 
farm  on  State  road:  jitney  line  to  Willimantic; 
price  $3,500;  $1,500  cash.  MERUIT!  WELCH 
Chaplin,  Conn. 


“Aren’t  yon  of  raid  America  will  be¬ 
come  isolated?"  “Not  if  us  farmers  keep 
raisin’  things  the  world  needs."  answered 
Farmer  Corutossel.  “The  feller  that  rings 
the  dinner  boll  never  tuns  much  risk  of 
bein'  lonesome.” — Washington  Star, 


FOR  RALE — 2%  acres;  six-room  house,  barn, 
workshop,  henhouse,  chickens,  plenty  fruit, 
two  cows;  market  in  town;  five  minutes’  walk 
from  railroad  station;  sale  cheap  for  cash,  with 
crops.  Write  P.  0.  BOX  73.  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  man.  place  to  board, 
or  would  work  on  small  farm.  C.  II.  JOHN¬ 
SON.  General  Delivery.  Hartford.  Conn. 

WANTED — Market  for  a  superior  grade  of  milk, 
from  Fodpr.il  accredited  Guernsey  herd;  abso¬ 
lutely  pure;  very  high  fat  percentage;  made  un¬ 
der  greatest  can1;  safe  for  infants.  Address 
MANAGER  ntOBASCO  FARM.  Flerningten, 
X.  J. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores,  SI. 75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  a  gennine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.50,  postpaid,  P.  O.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp.  Paquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

- \ 

75  SECOND-HAND  INCUBATORS  wanted;  men¬ 
tion  size  and  kind.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlister- 
ville,  Ta. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Five  ears  first  cutting 
mixed  Alfalfa  Timothy  hay  ready.  W.  A. 
WITHROW.  Route  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR.  SALE — Pure  white  honor  in  pails,  5  lbs.  net, 
85c  in  1st  and  2d  zones.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

- , 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 00-lb.  can  at  our 
station,  clover  mixed,  $8.40;  buckwheat,  $7; 
10-lb.  pail  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone.  $2.15: 
buckwheat,  $1.90;  5  |hs.,  $1.25  and  $1.15; 

special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessn.  X.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover  extracted.  1922  crop;  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  1"  lbs..  $2.13:  bticjcw  tent,  5  Its., 
$1.15:  In  lbs..  $1.90:  postpaid  to  3tl  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  5's.  20c  for  10’s; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  -St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  cauliflower:  standard 
crate,  $2.50.  HILLCR0FT  FARMS,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS — Ten  lbs.  net.  $2.75.  delivered.  J. 
M.  BAUER,  Grower.  Redland,  Fla.  . 

WANTED — 390  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  incu¬ 
bators;  gi vi-  age  and  low  price.  KLINE.  Box 
50,  Middleetv-ek.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey:  5-lb. 

jiails  $1.25;  10  lbs..  #2.20:  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN.  Box  S7,  Kutouah. 
X.  T. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  new  crop:  circular 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept,  (j,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


WOOD — Hard.  dry.  4  ft.  and  1  ft.  lengths. 

A.  1.  BUTTERFIELD,  Croton  Luke.  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

HIGHLAND  FARM — -Ideal  Autumn  resort:  mile 
from  depot;  open  year  around;  altitude  1.700 
ft;  $9  weekly.  MRS.  CHAS.  EDWARDS, 
Chester,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3;  cash 
with  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction.  Vt. 

—  —  i 

CLEVELAND  tractor  for  sale;  $650;  used  'wo 
years:  excellent  condition;  good  reason  for 
selling.  ADVERTISER  1049  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

—  - I - - • 

WANTED — A  few  ears  of  wheat  or  oat  straw; 

quote  cash  price.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
WashiugTonville,  X.  Y. 

—  - -> 

WANTED — To  buy  about  10  quarts  canned 
huckleberries  or  huckleberry  jam.  Send  price 
to  JOS.  A  HEINE.  Mitchellville.  Md. 

- - -  ■  ■ 

FOR  SALK  -  i  890-egg  Newtown,  giant  ineuhator; 
price  $200.  FINDLEY  BROS.,  Parkeshurg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — J.  T.  tractor,  rated  15-30;  cater¬ 
pillar  type:  also  three-bottom  14-inch  P.  A-  0. 
plow  and  double  tandem  disk  harrow:  reason 
for  selling,  tractor  too  large  for  size  of  farm ; 
all  in  good  condition.  PETER  MORRISON, 
Oyster  Bay.  X.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Incubator  of  3,000  to  5. 000-egg 
capacity:  must  be  a  good  batcher  and  in  first- 
class  condition:  uuiong  ether  details,  give  year, 
model  and  best  price,  crated,  at  vnur  station. 
LEONARD  B.  OAKES.  Medina,  X.  Y. 

M  ANTED — Two  hoarders  for  the  Winter;  beau¬ 
tiful  country  farm  home:  line  scenery;  on  the 
hills  of  Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEET  POTATOES — $1. 25  bushel:  75  cents  44 
bushel;  nice  clean  stock;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  state  how  to  ship.  1.  S.  WIN  FREE,  II. 
R.  2.  Salisbury.  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  2tjx4  Pyramid  pump.  $-15; 

this  pump  was  used  once.  I..  R.  HARRIS, 
Lambertville,  N  J. 

WANTED — Star  well  drilling  machine,  Xo.  21; 

steam  tractor;  must  be  in  excellent  conditiiT 
and  a  bargain.  ZOLL  BROS.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

4.200-EGG  C’andee  incubator  for  sale;  turning 
trays,  electric  lights:  perfect  condition; 
crated,  $525.  JAMES  WHETSEL,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 
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A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 

By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper's  Hand¬ 
book  Series,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-up.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head- 
ingsand  a  complete  index.  Pricejl.50. 
for  sale  hjy 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  at  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  ppns,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  August  28,  1922: 

11,  P,  HOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N  J . c...... .  33  1147 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 .  18  1001 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N  .1 .  40  123.7 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  .1 . 48  1041 

Pleasant  View  Karra.  R.  1 .  30  1572 

Roselawn  Karra  N.  J  — .  10  878 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  25  1220 

Hoy  M.  Eyneh.  N.  .1 .  19  1218 

James  K.  MacDonald,  Mass .  25  1174 

WHITE  WVANOOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  pa .  lti  1015 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  10  1412 

E.  C.  Condict.  ft  Son,  N.  J . . .  15  1028 

August  Weiss,  N.  .1  .  32  1401 

R.  C,  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  10  1273 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

U.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  32  1356 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  18  1209 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N,  .1 .  40  1492 

Fred  C.  Nison,  N.  J .  9  1137 

Howard  (j.  Taylor,  N  .1 .  35  1595 

U.  W  Tracy,  N.  J .  14  972 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  36  1390 

C  AMPIN  KS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  T .  30  1318 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J _ ...  31  1264 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  ,1  .  43  |  1595 

Solomon  IUchman,  N,  J .  40  1524 

LKGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N  V .  43  1567 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  42  1078 

J.  W.  BotTcher,  N.  .) .  40  1804 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  44  1553 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  .1  .  36  1495 

A,  I..  Oattsse,  Jr  ,  N.  .1 .  28  1331 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1602 

J.  S.  Cray  ,V  Son.  N.  J  .  31  1583 

Harold  W.  Dar Is,  N  J...,, .  52  1801 

Alex  Elclic.il bauni,  N.  J .  34  1443 

Kigenranch  ft  De  Winters,  N.  J  .  49  1057 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4t  1542 

Mattie  B.  EpjittlB,  N.  J . 52  1725 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  45  1734 

Richard  Frank?.  N,  J.. .  41  1859 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  V  .  . 50  1995 

Chas  K.  Grove,  Del . 42  1640 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  uonn.... .  38  1502 

Henry  E  Heine.  N.  . 1 .  1.1  1601 

John  .1  Heordt,  N,  J .  20  1185 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N,  Y .  35  1512 

A,  B.  Ilall.Couu .  47  1705 

Hollywood  Karra,  Wash .  51  1092 

Frank  L.  llugus.  .N  .1 .  33  lsog 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  .1 .  50  1516 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J.,... . 33  1473 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Karra,  Ohio .  44  1066 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  T .  56  1759 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N,  V.  .  43  1436 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  40  1479 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  28  1415 

Harold  W,  Lyle.  >  J .  49  1837 

Marquis  ft  Waguer.  N.  Y  .  42  1637 

Herbert  O.  Mn.xhaiu.  R  (  .  17  987 

Meado wedge  Farm.  N.  V .  45  IO09 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  20  1230 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N  J  . 41  1017 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . .  50  1844 

Samuel  Niece  *  Sou,  N.J .  38  1001 

S.  Olsen.  N.J . HI  1636 

Piuewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  3<  1585 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . .  54  1091 

Queeiisbury  Furra.  N.J .  23  1204 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 53  1855 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  47  1714 

John  1C.  Roessner,  N  J .  37  1417 

Rosehlll  Farm.  N  ,1 .  37  1495 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  411  1552 

J.  W.  Sclirelb.  NY .  52  1603 

Hhadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  35  1035 

A- E.  Spear,  N.  J .  34  1740 

Spring  Lake.  Farm,  N.J .  32  1453 

John  G.  Slimuomis.  N,  J. . .  30  j, 5(1*1 

Matthew  Slot  hart.  Jr  .  N,  J  . .  43  1058 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.J  .  46  (SOI 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J  .  37  1523 

Wallace  S.  Suydinu,  N.  J . 42  1517 

Tom's  Poultry  Fnrni.  N.  J .  31  1725 

J,  R.  Van  Honion.  N.  J . . . . .  ...  24  1094 

Gustav  Walters,  N  ,1 . 50  Bill 

John  F.  Webreli,  N.  J .  3s  1464 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  ;N.  J .  37  1418 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  45  1575 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  43  1634 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  36  1556 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . . . 39  1675 

SOW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  35  1390 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  32  1372 

8CW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  15  1366 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  16  1051 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammouion  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. ..  34  1583 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  29  l.'HO 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn. .  32  1461 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  35  (gis 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 40  1426 

Total  .  3597  (45472 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE 


April  hatched  now  ready  for  delivery.  We 
tnnko  a  specialty  of  producing  large  chalk 
white  eggs  for  market,  fur  which  wo  receive 
a  premium  above  the  highest  egg  market 
iiUotations.  Our  pul  lots  are  bred  particular¬ 
ly  lor  this  purpoie.  They  have  sum.  shape, 
type  ami  vigor,  and  when  matured  are 
heavy  producers  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

Every  pullet  sold  Is  a  good  specimen,  and 
m  perfect  condition.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Our  pullets  are  raised  under 
ideal  conditions,  oil  a  hundred  acre  fruit 
farm,  witli  free  range,  and  no  fences.  They 
will  make  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 

Cockerels  and  Breeding  Stock 
For  Sale 

FARLEY  PORTER 


Help  your 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


WANABROOK'S 


If  you  want  your  hens  to  moult 
naturally — 

If  you  want  them  bacK  on  the  egg 
job  promptly — fall  and  winter  laying — 

Then  you  must  make  sure  that  your 
moulters  are  healthy  and  hungry. 

They  must  eat  lots,  and  be  able  to 
digest  what  they  eat. 

That’s  just  what 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 


Annual  Offering  of  Selected 


from  12,000  Chicks,  brooded  this  year.  250  choice 
Cockerels  and  1,000  choice  PullutH  have  been 
saved,  100  of  the  Cuckerels  and  300  of  the  pullets 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  delivery  about  Sept.  1. 
*'  I'.oin  1,800  Inyeis  which  have  passed  several 
codings  ami  proved  their  worth.  300  selected  hens 
(not  early  roonllers  or  market  culls)  are  offered 
for  sale,  for  Sept.  1  delivery.  Buy  your  founda¬ 
tion  stock  from  a  reputable  breeding  farm. 

Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Wilawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


does  for  your  moulting  flock. 

It’s  a  tonic  that  begins  with  the  appetite — 
improves  a  hen's  whole  system. 

It  has  Iron  that  keeps  the  paleness  a\Vay, 
makes  the  combs  and  wattles  red — the  blood 
rich. 

Pan-a-co-a  starts  the  food  the  egg  way  as 
soon  as  the  moult  is  over. 

No  time  lost. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  after  the  moult, 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  nens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 

For  fewer-  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HlSS  &  CLARK.  Ashland,  O. 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Weights:  1  to  Ikj  lbs.,  ?1.25  each. 

U4  to  134  lbs.,  1.50  each. 

1J4  to  l->4  lbs.,  1.75  eacli. 

Pullets  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspondence.  Bred  from  best  of 
stock:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
J.  B.  C'asterline. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


Having  sold  practically  all  our  pullets 
we  have  only  a  few  hundred  left.  Prices, 
SI. 75  to  $2.25  according  to  6ize  and  age. 
Also  a  few  yearlings  and  two-year  old 
for  breeding.  Last  year  pullets  in  one 
house  containing  520  birds  iiveraged  140 
eggs  for  ten  months  ending  Aug.  1,  1922. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


SPROUTED  OATS 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


To  produce  vapor-bath  aprouta  with 
their  di'i'Twoc.  •forar,  arid  vita- 

mine*  that  bn;.**  th«  oitim;  to  ehaotfe  / 
1  bu.  jrraio  bit*' 2  lo  3  bu.  beat  rztr-  / , 
prodtir»n*r  fe«d;  jpet  a  /  < 


500  12-weeks-old  pullet*.  $1.25  each.  400  yearling 
lions,  (Wi'h,  50  Mutch  hatched  cockerels, 

81.50  each.  12  wool; a -old  cockerels.  81  each  in 
dozen  lots  or  over.  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain, 
the  very  best  of  high  egg-producing  stock. 
BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 


^  Free  circular  on  “Sprouted  Oats 

and  Mp/'  A  dir  for  eotftJoj?  on  Incubstoni, 
brooders,  Feeder*.  etc 
„  CLOSK-TOJ 
78  Front  St. 


Scrgeanlsvlllc,  N,  J. 

Big  Healthy  English  -  American 

White  Leghorns.  PIT1  I  FTC 

Pedigreed  Breeders.  „  ^  1  ^ 

Free  range.  HENS 

Large  White  Eggs.  mfUrDri  o 

Good  value.  Ulr.  free.  L.UL.K.EKELS 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  R.  D.  Pottstown.  Pa. 

LESHER’S  LcX™»  Wyckoff  Strain 


Colfax.  Iowa 


^gxSP|RAl  POULTRY  LEG  BANOS 

tell  the  age  of  poultry.  Supplied 
in  colors.  Red,  Blue, Green. Prices: 
^vILPan tLZr  60  for  $1.00.  100-51. 50.  250-53.50. 

CHAS.  L.  STILES,  Dept.  11  Columbus,  Ohio 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

1-10  wki.,  31.00  Mil?  12  wk*.,  Si. 40  each  4-5  nilhi.,  *2.00 

Returnable  coop  deposit,  5c.  per  bird  extra. 

The  flr»t  twelve  week*  arrowth  makes  the  pullet  Our  but* 
1*5®  ini.  mpth°d  t»utj  the  *•  Pap  rr  Into  them  wlileh 

fh*W‘nU,f  PIONEER  FULLETS  ARK 

BETThR!  One  tr  l«]  convinced.  No  rimtu  !  No  culls!  No 
di»©ft«e  !  I'o/y  Pullet  n  reservoir  of  health  »nd  vitality  r  Ho- 
liafftction  or  MONEY  BACK.  W  e  pay  ex  pres*  on  100  or  more, 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  -  Hancock  Md. 


The  Magic  Brooder 

EL  Self-regulating;  efficient 

and  high-grade  tbrougli- 
A— vNy  out.  Take  no  chances  with 
-aLaiji  '  V  your  broods  but  buy  the 
Magic.  t.he  best  brooder 
^  ou  earth  It  insures  suc- 

~ cess,  Write  for  catalogue 
*  -'o  and  prices. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave., Trenton,  N.J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Bred  from  famouH  strains  with  years  of  expert  breeding 
for  egg  production  back  of  (hem.  Only  pedigreed  males 
used  in  our  Hinting  pens.  Splendid  pullets  now  ready  for 
shipment,  ibices  reasonable,  nnullty  unsm  passed .  sntis- 
tuelloii  guaranteed.  piniwoub  roiiuur  e»rm.  i.ie-u.d  k.  j. 


Ailing  Rooster 

I  have  a  breeding  trio  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  a  year  old  last  Spring.  The  hens 
have  always  been  very  healthy,  but  the 
rooster  has  had  a  lump  between  his  beak 
and  eye ;  it  is  red,  never  changes  size  or 
eornes  to  a  head.  lit-  is  also  subject  to 
attacks  similar  to  children's  croup.  I  have 
cured  him  both  times  with  kerosene. 
Lately  the  flesh  under  his  tail  and  ex¬ 
tending  down  to  the  legs  is  bright  red, 
instead  of  the  regular  yellow  skin  shade. 
1 1  looks  inflamed,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
bother  him.  C.  U.  C. 

Arlington  Heights,  Muss. 

This  rooster  has  chronic  inflammation 
of  i he  membrane  lining  the  eye  cavity 
and  connecting  with  that  of  tin-  nostrils 
through  a  channel  which  has  become 
clogged  with  cheesy  matter.  This  may  in* 
simple  inflammation  or  that  caused  by 
chronic  roup.  The  tumor  may  be  opened 
with  a  sharp,  clean  blade  mid  its  con¬ 
tents  evacuated,  after  which  the  wound 
may  he  dressed  with  boric  acid  or  some 
simple  antiseptic  ointment,  like  5  per 
cent  carbolized  vaseline,  until  it  heals. 
If  he  does  not  recover  from  his  oroupy 
attacks,  il  will  be  best  to  remove  him 
from  the  flock,  lest  he  communicate  roup 
to  the  healthy  fowls.  M.  b.  d. 


Dill  I  PTQ  Several  thounand  rigorous  Mat  eli 
*  a  iiJ  April  hatched  bird  a  from 

hitfh  laying  parentage  White  and  Brown  LMfhonju.  K.  I. 
Reds,  H.  P  Knrks,  W.  NVj  njidottoi*,  B.  Minorca*,  AooonaA. 
Prices  reanonuble.  bult  n  I  nna.,  Box  100,  Clyde.  N.V. 


a  White 

lt'endy  tn  lay.  Sji 

FISHER  BROS. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal i “o 25c 

Our  32nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  SenrtSiic 
today  for  0  months'  triui  sub.  nod  free  premium  offer*. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


each  in  lots  of  100  or  more. 

Atlantic,  Pa 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  .train,  f rap-nested  etoek.  4-mos  -old  pullets, Z-lle. 
each  or  over.  #2  each.  C'oeknels,  weighing  3. Jbjt.  or  ou  r 
89  each.  Circular.  A  H.  Penny,  H.iiliuek,  l„  I  ,  jr.  T. 


Dill  I  CTC  IIAKK  UDimtK 

■  W  I—  El  I  M  n  r  c  li  and  Apri 
,  ,  hntchod.  Vigorous 

rnngo  renrod  stock  from  proven  Inyors. 

O.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 
ENGLISH 

stock. 


nlorolo  from  I mporlod 
Un  Cl  C  1C  ldpfh piHli^t-iG'd 
I.  JONKS,  Bolivar,  >  V 


ALLPOULTRYMEN  orotive  egg  market- 

.  -  -  ine  are  requestod 
to  send  names  and  addresses  to  receive  tree  copy  ot 

CO-OPERATIVE  P0ULTRYMAN  and  valuable  infni  nintion 
about  market,  tn-ierK  and  cpiotations.  HEW  JERSEY 
POULTRY  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  14  Jay  St.,  New  York 


Tom  Barron's  find 


600  Exlra  Good  April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

about  ready  tn  lay.  at  each.  Order  direct  from  I  hr. 
adv,  8«t.  Guaranteed  the  MACKEY  FARMS,  Wurcmwr,  5.  1 

H.  Tompkins  anti  Faync  Bros.  Strain 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week's  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  rear'll  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Big  husky  farm  raised  cocker,  lg  h  i«J  pullets  at  Bey,  off 
regiibn- prices  if  taken  before  Nut.  Isi  Bred  for  vigor 
large  size,  dark  red  oolorand  heavy  laving.  Write  rorfice 
catalogue,  halph  Knickerbocker,  r.  r.  a  as.  Fin.  piii.i  n  r, 


A  merica's  S  t  a  n  <ln  ril 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISIIP.N  Y 


AROEE'S 
ERFECT 
UK  IN 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS/COMB 

Tra pneated  atuck.  Bred  for  Winter  rgga.  April  and  Slay 
piillela,  $3  em-ii.  June  batched,  92  50  each,  t'oeken  b, 
S3.BO  in  $5.  r’rloue  advanced  October  1st. 

O.  e.  L.  LEWIS  -  Puoll,  I'll. 


7c.  up.  O.  O.  D.  by  parcel  poat.  Hncka, 
Beds,  Legli'ns  and  mixed.  Del.  guar.  Cal. 

0.  U.  l.il’VEH  Box  73  McAILUrvllle,  fa. 
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The  Henyard 


Rushing  Chicks  to  Maturity 

Which  poultry  breed  attains  its  full 
weight  in  the  shortest  time?  Can  chicks 
he  rushed  to  maturity  by  special  feeding, 
and  if  so.  what  ;s  the  way  to  do  it? 
Will  this  rushing  affect  the  laying  of  the 
pullets?  c.  ti.  M. 

Probably  the  Leghorns  attain  their 
full  weight  at  as  early  tin  age  as  any 
common  breed  of  poultry,  although  some 
of  the  other  small  Mediterranean  and 
Spanish  breeds  may  mature  just  as 
quickly  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
is  possible  to  rush  strong,  healthy  chicks 
to  maturity  by  feeding  with  beef  scraps 
and  wet  mash,  but  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  this  practice  is  not  advisable,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  the  case  of  early  broil¬ 
ers.  which  are  usually  sold  before  they 
are  old  enough  t<»  take  Ibis  heavy  feeding 
more  than  a  few  days  just  before  going 
to  market. 

Pullets  wlveh  have  been  rushed  to 
maturity  by  this  heavy  feeding  will 
usually  start  laying  before  they  attain 
their  full  growth,  and  after  laying  a  few 
small  eggs  will  stop  laying  and  take  a 
rest  for  several  weeks,  sometimes  going 
through  a  molt  in  the  meantime,  which 
causes  the  pullets  to  lose  so  much  time 
that  it  is  the  common  practice  on  some 
of  our  best  poultry  f  irms  to  retard  de¬ 
velopment  bv  feeding  lightly  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  months,  bringing  the 
pullets  to  laying  maturity  at  six  to  seven 
months  of  age  for  Leghorns  and  some¬ 
what  older  for  larger  breeds.  Ii.v  tins 
method  March-hatched  pullet r.  can  be  put 
under  lights  in  October,  and  with  good 
feed  and  care  they  should  lay  well  till 
Winter  without  going  through  a  molt. 

C.  S.  GKEENE. 


Hen  with  Tumor 

A  few  days  ago  I  found  one  of  my  hens 
with  a  large  abdominal  swelling.  A'  ben 
she  died  I  found  that  the  swelling  was 

a  tremendous  tumor,  occupying  almost  the 

entire  abdominal  cavity.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  abdominal  organs  ha  1  disappeared 
into  this  tumor,  which  was  bird  and  umro 
or  less  fatty  in  consistency.  Y<  -derday 
I  found  another  ben  dead,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  her  found  that  the  liver  was  tre¬ 
mendously  enlarged,  occupying  almost  as 
mm*h  sjuiri*  ns  the  tmnov  did  in  tho  otuor 
hen.  Both  lu-ns  were  Plymouth  Bock 
pullets,  a  year  old.  and  bad  been  fed  lay¬ 
ing  mush,  together  with  a  small  amount 
of  the  ordinary  scratch  feed,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  scratch  for  in  the  litter. 
Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  tin*  condition?  n.  8.  b. 

New  York. 

Hens,  like  other  animals,  are  subject 
to  tumors  of  various  kinds,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  accumulation  of  great  masses 
of  fat  in  the  abdomen.  Only  an  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  microscope  could  determine 
tin  exact  nature  of  the  tumor  that  you 
observed. 

Several  diseases  common  in  liens  pro¬ 
duce  enlarged  livers,  simple  hypertrophy, 
fatty  livers,  tuberculosis,  cocchiiosis,  and 
inflammations  from  infection.  <  'lose  con¬ 
finement  and  heavy  feeding  predispose  to 
liver  troubles  in  fowls,  as  they  do  in  hu¬ 
mans.  Methods  of  prevention  are  the 
same-  more  work,  less  food,  and  avoid¬ 
ance  of  infections.  M.  u.  l). 


Sour  Crop 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  poultry?  They  have  been  droop¬ 
ing  around,  their  combs  turn  black,  are 
as  col  l  as  ice,  and  upon  picking  up  bird 
find  crop  full  and  hard.  Examining  dead 
bird,  I  find  crop  full  of  whole  corn  and 
a  very  offensive  odor  coming  from  dark 
fluid  present.  Could  this  come  from  poor 
Corn?  I  have  given  birds  soda,  ginger, 
one-half  grain  of  quinine,  and  also  have 
placed  commercial  indigestion  powder  ini 
dry  mash.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
1  called  it  sour  crop,  but  have  been  unable 
to  check  same;  have  discontinued  feeding 
whole  corn  and  am  using  cracked  corn  in 
its  place.  o.  a.  k. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  and  its  con¬ 
tents  indicates  inflammation,  with  partial 
paralysis  of  the  crop  walls.  Such  cou- 
diliou-  may  he  brought  about  by  eating 
moldy  or  otherwise  spoiled  food,  by  drink¬ 
ing  filthy  water,  hy  irritant  poisons,  by 
obtaining  access  to  decaying  carcasses, 
and,  perhaps,  by  overfeeding  upon  con¬ 
diments  and  condition  powders.  Search 
should  be  made  for  any  spoiled  food  that 
the  fowls  might  obtain  upon  range  and 
care  observed  in  feeding  grain  that  may 
have  become  spoiled. 

Affected  birds  may  be  given  a  simple 
physic,  one  to  two  teaspoons  of  castor 
oil  or  about  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  to 
each  fowl,  and  then  fed  lightly  upon  soft 
Cot  id  for  a  i  i  me.  m  .  b.  t>. 


Henhouse  for  500  Birds 

Will  you  give  plans  for  a  chicken  coop 
large  enough  to  accommodate  500  birds? 
We  thought  of  40  ft.  for  the  length,  and 
will  have  a  southern  exposure.  E.  M.  F, 

Few  poultry-houses  are  built  more  than 
20  or  24  ft  in  depth,  A  house  40  ft. 
long,  therefore,  would  not  accommodate 
anything  like  500  fowls.  As  each  fowl 
should  have  from  to  1  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space,  a  building  20x75  ft.  would  he  none 
too  large,  or  it  might  be  made  24x05  ft. 


and  be  in  good  proportion.  Such  a  build¬ 
ing  should  be  0  or  10  ft. , high  in  front 
and  5  ft.  in  the  rear.  If  a  single  slope, 
or  shed,  roof  is  used,  as  it  commonly  is, 
it.  will  need  centerposta  to  support  raft¬ 
ers.  A  double-pitch  roof  is  also  popular, 
this  ordinarily  having  rafters  of  unequal 
length,  the  shorter  ones  in  front.  Con¬ 
crete  makes  the  best  floor,  and  the  walls 
may  he  of  any  material  desired,  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  being  that,  they  shall  he  air 
light  upon  all  sides  hut  the  front,  where 
the  windows  for  light  and  ventilation  are 
located.  A  single  thickegg  of  matched 
.-tnll  makes  a  tight,  warm  wall,  though 
tight  boarding  over  studs,  with  building 
paper  and  clapboards,  makes  a  desirable 
combination,  Tt  is  not  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  providing  an  en¬ 
closed  air  space  within  the  walls.  Win¬ 
dows  in  front  should  he  ample  in  size 
and  number  to  flood  the  interior  with  sun¬ 
light.  and  while  in  place  during  the  cold 
months  should  be  arranged  to  drop  back 
at  the  top  to  provide  ventilation.  Win¬ 
dows  are  best  left  out  during  the  Summer. 

M.  B.  I). 


countrywide  Produce  Situation 

J ‘RICES  OK  SOME  LINES  SHOW  UPWARD 
SLANT  DESPITE  HEAVY  SUPPLY 

The  produce  markets  around  the  first 
ot  the  mouth  behaved  in  a  wav  which 
suggested  mildly  the  early  days  of  the 

1  he.ro  was  plenty 


boom  two  years  ago. 
of  grain,  potatoes  and 
market  and  more 
was  small  excuse 
but  up  they  went. 
Maybe  we  art 


on 

for 


live  stock  on  the 
the  way.  Then 
prices  going  up. 


.  -  —  in  for  another  shori 

period  when  prices  move  up  easily  as 
toe  result  of  general  business  activity 
If  so.  it  will  not  he  like  IDT.*,  because 
there  is  no  war-starved  Europe  io  but 
.•vcrytlmiK  iu  sight,  although  Europe  is 
shll  buying  a  great  deal  of  American 
foodstuff.  Farmers  would  surely  wel 
cmno  a  little  boom  to  help  them  out  with 
the  sizable  crops  of  1022.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  better  for  them  in 
some  ways  if  the  boom  would  delay  until 
the  coal,  iron,  railroad  and  building  in¬ 
dustries  go  down  to  the  hard  times  basis, 
of  which  the  farmers  have  felt  the  full 
force.  A  boom  now  means  high  railroad 
wages,  high  freights,  high  prices  for  coal, 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  probable 
scarcity  and  higher  prices  for  farm  labor 
lhe  farmers  catch  it  at  both  ends  of  a 
boom  whi*n  tlio  crops  »it'B  lflrge  a  ml  the 
labor  unions  powerful.  Sooner  or  later 
every  line  of  industry  will  have  to  go 
under  the  steam  roller  before  things  will 
settle  to  a  fair  basis. 

The  onion  Crop  is  out  of  the  ground  in 

often  11(H)  bushels 
g  around  .‘>1  per 
every  sign  of  a 
are  holding  fully 
.>eetod  at  $1.50  to 
East,  and  around 
apparently  higher 
price  in  the  West  is  n  matter  of  quality, 
as  much  poor,  rough  Middle  Western 
stock  sells  at  $1  to  $1.50.  It  is  poor 
policy  this  year  to  shin  rough,  poorly 
graded  stock  There  is  little  demand  for 
No.  2  potatoes  when  prices  are  low,  and 
No.  2s  mixed  with  the  others  injure  the 
whole  shipment  more  than  their  worth, 
besides  adding  to  the  cost  of  freight  ami 
other  charges.  In  some  sections  No.  2s 
can  be  worked  till  at  some  price  in  the 
nearest  large  town  where  there  are  lunch 
carts  and  cheap  restaurants. 


some  sort  ions,  yielding 

to 

the  a  ere  uud 

sell  in: 

bushel.  Potato* 

s  have 

big 

output,  and 

prices 

ns 

well  as  eon  Id 

he  ox  t 

$2 

per  100  Tbs.  i 

n  the 

$2 

in  the  West. 

The 

QUALITY  AT  PREMIUM 

Seasonable  orchard  fruits  are  moving 
extensively  from  New  York.  Michigan 
and  (hilifornia.  All  apples  of  standard 
kinds  bring  50  to  s 5  cents  per  bushel 
basket  in  the  cities.  Distant  shipment 
Oil  consignment  is  risky  under  present 
conditions,  and  some  of  the  Fall  crop  is 
reported  as  going  to  waste.  Quality  is 
one  cause  of  the  trouble,  ns  shown  by 
the  price  of  $2  50  per  box  for  California 
G'avensteins.  Uenlly  fancy  eating  apples 
sell  readily  the  first  of  the  season  in 
almost  any  kind  of  a  crop  year.  Not 
much  of  the  stock,  either  of  apples  or 
pears,  is  fit  for  the  choice  fruit  stand 
trade. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  he  said  of  the 
leading  markets  that  New  York  is  often 
quoted  as  paying  the  highest  prices  for 
very  early  arrivals  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  hut  during  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  often  quoted  low.  The  Boston 
market  has  the  reputation  of  paying  high 
prices  at  times,  but  the  higher  freight 
charges  to  distant  markets  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  comparing  quotations.  Great 
manufacturing  cities  like  Pittsburgh  are 
often  good  markets  during  prosperous 
times  for  the  industries  which  center  at 
such  points. 

The  dairy  situation  looks  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  Markets  are  firm  under  light  sup- 
olies.  and  the  cost  of  dairy  feed  is  rather 
low.  especially  bran,  cottonseed,  hominy 
and  gluten.  Crops  are  coming  on  well 
in  quantity  and  growth,  but  with  some 
loss  of  quality  in  the  East,  been  use  of 
too  little  sunshine  and  warmth  for 
maturing  and  growing  hot  weather  crops 
Frost,  very  light,  occurred  in  parts  of 
the  Northeast  a  few  days  earlier  than 
last  season.  Tender  crops  in  some  States 
will  have  to  race  with  the  first  killing 
frost.  A  spell  of  dry,  warm  Fall  weather 
would  help  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
East.  G.  B.  F. 


Do  You  Want  Duty-Free 
POTASH? 

If  so,  write  at  once  to  the  Representative  from 
your  Congressional  District,  and  also  to  both  of 
the  United  States  Senators  from  your  State,  and 
urge  them  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  which  is  now  considering  the  Tariff 
Bill,  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  which 
leaves  Potash  on  the  Free  List,  where  it  always 
has  been. 

Briefly,  what  has  happened  is  this: — 

The  Tariff  Bill  passed  by  the  House  imposed  a 
duty  of  $50  per  ton  on  fertilizer  Potash.  The 
Senate  restored  fertilizer  Potash  to  the  Free  List, 
and  voted  down  a  proposal  to  pay  a  bounty  of  $50 
per  ton  on  Potash  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  now  before  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  is  simply  whether  fertilizer  Potash  shall 
remain  on  the  Free  List  or  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
$50  per  ton.  This  duty  would  double  the  price  of 
Potash  to  the  farmer. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  not  vote  on 
fertilizer  Potash  as  a  separate  item,  although 
many  members  wished  to  do  so.  There  will  now 
be  a  chance  for  such  a  vote,  when  the  Conference 
Committee  makes  its  report. 

The  proposed  duty  would  make  farmers  pav  over 
sixty  million  dollars  ($60,000,000.00)  more  for  the 
same  amount  of  Potash  that  they  have  been  using 
in  the  past. 

The  promoters  of  the  speculative  Potash  enter¬ 
prises  in  this  country  maintain  a  very  active 
organization  in  Washington,  and  will  spare  no 
effort  to  induce  Congress  to  impose  this  enormous 
burden  on  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  Washington  representatives  of  the  Farm 
Organizations  oppose  this  duty  and  will  welcome 
your  help. 

\\  rite  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  today, 
and  let  them  knov  how  you  feel  about  it.  * 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Itieli  records  in  the  egg-laying  contests 

100  YEARLING  HENS 

and  a  f-vr  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 

FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN  -  Mf.  Carmel.  Conn. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeyi,  PheasanU, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

, ,  stocking-  t»urpa««a. 

Fancy  Pheasant*.  Peafowl  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Duck*  and  Geese.  Bears.  Pose*  Knc- 

WU1  V  i.'iI'-veMcci ,S!i  kh"-*  of  iwdmnlF. 

WM.  J.  MAI.KF.NSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

RECORD  300  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  hy  “College  Queen  ' 
at  S  tor  is  7th  contest.  •  loekeiels  f--r  sale  from  rerun] 
liens.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

„  .  „  ,  „  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

t  nee  *51. No  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
{he  host  laying  .train,.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  Semi  for  circular. 

Harry  F  Palmer  Middleport.  N.  Y. 

III  |  C?  “T*  March  Hutched. Mixed  pnl- 

r^lJLLI”  1  lets:  *130  (s-r  !'•. 

Cl  eV  S.  M.  rVIsotv.  cks. 

Reds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatched.  3211  per  Doyen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  p‘>r^Ro>al 

Breed*!- of  pur,*  Harron  White  J.egliarus  and  White 
Wyandotte,  offer  cockerels  and  pullets  from  pedi¬ 
greed  sires  with  records  of  272  to  2*9  eggs,  Cocker¬ 
els,  S3..>0  and  S«o  ;  Pullets.  S3  to  S3. 

IF*  XT  LLETS  Sbo^Wi  srtI£.5 

April  hatched.  Auoona-s — eafjj  May  h&tclictl. 
t*iu*b.  Selected  CVckerol*,  1L  L  11.  I.  Tunis,  White  Lpk* 
h*ri4*v  Knrron  strain.  Whit«-  WywnikitteH  ;iq(|  Ancoims 

$2  <*:uh.  Suin’1  IK*  II.  AtLIn,  H.  f .  0.  4,  Siutfiiehaujit,  IV. 

Jersey  Black  Giants ; .::.T 

s-uitfaetton  cruai^ntved.  JIaPI.K  Kakm,  Crcjn.Mirk»,  n.  j. 

Capons  Pekin  and  Wild  Mallard  Ducks  f/iiilt 

one  All  lire! -class  (owls.  ROCK  Cliff  FARM,  Braque. NIc.  Pi. 

SINGLE  COMB  RedstehV,^.?: 

Cocks  and  c*Hk^i*-is,»Ml;  C  -  lo-rcls  and  pul1eta.*5.  s»tis- 
factniu  r-irinv  tc-.l.  MATLi:  FA  II  \l.  CrossxrUks.  V  J. 

Dill  1  MW  s.  l\  W.  Leghorns,  March 

L- C.  1  unci  April  Hutch.  Fro-  ranir**. 

J.  A.  KAMSnritG  -  Kkcpeuick,  Maryland 

1 

A 

l> 

1 

PI  GEO  NS  Somers6 

11  flown  at  least  3'Ri  miles.  85  per  pair.  Also  three  pair 
f  Mud  Tunilders.  and  three  jutir  of  clean  Leg  Tumblers. 

.  H.  MORGAN  188  Grove  SI.  Montclair,  N.  J. 

#S.  CL  Jb-LEDS-Owen  Farms  Strain 

The  beet  show  and  laying  strain  in  V  S.  Selected  loyis. 
Hens. pallets. cockerel.-,  *2  U|*  o.  1.  Dino,  Bnnienburii,  Kentucky 

\kl  Leghorn  PI  LLETS  from  light  pr,  Bit  leers  fee 
•  rnnge.  T,  E.  M  iirrcn  VV> uiHllk^  Delaware 

S.  C  .  A  \  *  ON  A^i.  Ownlatii  Faint  s.  S^**fi:i  1  prices.  Hrcullir. 

EtRLE  S  WILSON.  Sea  497,  flatumoiid.  N.  T.,  Sec’y  N.  T.  Ancona  Club 

200  VERY  FINE  Roady-to-Lay  Pullets  !avV',' 

eight  jreiu  *,  over  trap  »«>«»  runic.  riii*c«rc  QUM.IT1  Whim 
Leghorns  at  $2  each.  FRF.II  Volt;  1,  F..I  Mronii.lmrc.  I-,.. 

F'  O  R  SALE 

1.000  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 
3.000  “  -  Pullets 

DAYTON-POCLTKY  FARM.  !613T>comi  Si..  Dayton.  Ohio 

tTERSEYX3  LAC  KGrl  ANTS 

America*  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  1  nst  grow- 
nr- :  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skim  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  H  ltd  Price  Li-t.  C  M  MCE  *  SONS.  Bn  199  Belm.r,  N,  J. 

[ 

V 

Juliets.  Hocks.  1’cti-.  Leghorns  and 
Mixed  Hlack  uud  White  Leghorn 
KAU1.1NGS.  -  ROYAL  FflUM.  Beroey  Pa. 

A  Few  Fine  Cock-  nml  ri>eker<*k  from  trap  ne$Ti>d 
H  iliuiih.  \\  .  K.  ATKINSON.  \\  nil! ti^lord,  Ctrait. 

[ 

RABBITS 

ROSELAVViM  FARM  Offer  Jersey  Black  Giants 

i  Yu* i-rels.  May  Hatched  !*'*  enoh. 

OLD  MYSTIC  -  CONNECTICUT 

D red  1  n g  llclglnu  II arc.  Buck,  ,  Does.  Ten  Dollars. 
O  SAAPL  I>e  H.  Al'KIX  K.  K.  D.  1  SiswVkhxxna,  Pa. 

1 

i 

rHE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

1  his  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 

KENT  BARRED  IFLOCKS 

$t>e  Pen  2.  Sum  s  I'mitcst.  Certified  ami  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Oireulm. 

KENT  POCLTItY  F  IRM  Cuzouovia,  N.Y. 

Black  and  White S.C.  Minorcas 

lay  standard  slock,  Place.  S3  each.  H.  ARMSEN.  Canlau.MB 

O  O  D  MlUflDPA  Pocks  and  Cockerels. 

3.  V/.  D.  minUIU/M  a  Q.  PETERS  Sre.l  K.lli.S.I..I«.T. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
lost  in  stock  promotion  frauds  since  the 
war!  The  United  States  Government  is 
authority  for  the  above  statement.  Such 
a  record  should  be  sufficient  warning  to 
those  having  money  to  invest  not  to  listen 
lo  the  oily-tongued  salesmen  promoting 
worthless  stocks.  But  the  harvest  goes 
on  day  after  day  and  year  after  year. 
The  lure  of  easy  money  in  the  way  of 
big  profits  is  the  bait  which  makes  so 
many  easy  victims  of  the  get-rich-ipiick 
promoter.  We  urge  every  reader  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  to  refuse  to  invest  a  penny  in 
securities  of  any  kind  without  first  in¬ 
vestigating  the  proposition  thoroughly. 
Your  local  banker  can  usually  give  you 
sound  advice,  or  a  letter  to  Publisher’s 
Desk  will  always  bring  the  desired  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  America, 
Chicago,  seems  to  be  sending  out  barrels 
of  literature  offering  country  people  a 
certificate  or  share  in  ownership  of  the 
business  enterprises  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  society  without  any  cash 
payment.  The  society  represents  that 
these  shares  sell  for  .$7.1,  but  does  not 
state  that  they  are  worth  $75.  All  you 
have  lo  do  to  get  one  of  these  shares  is 
to  patronize  the  mail  order  house  of 
Ueounrd-Morton  Company,  Chicago,  and 
the  certificate  is  paid  for  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  this  company.  The  literature 
makes  the  usual  attack  on  Wall  Street, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  not  found  the  I/Conard-Morton  Com¬ 
pany  a  satisfactory  house  to  deal  with  in 
the  past,  and  we  should  fear  that  those 
accepting  the  certificate  might  find  it  a 
pretty  cheap  bargain  in  the  end.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  society  as  co-operative  in  name 
only,  and  the  promoter  of  it  has  done 
nothing  that  we  have  any  information 
about  to  earn  the  confidence  of  country 
people.  We  hope  It.  N.-Y.  readers  will 
not  get  caught  on  this  co-operative  fake. 

Do  you  kno\v  anything  about  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Auto  Service  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ?  Is  it  a  good  place  to  have  your 
car  insured,  or  is  it  a  fraud?  I  have 
given  the  agent  a  chock  for  $20,  the 
balance  to  he  paid  within  three  mouths. 
New'  York.  II.  o.  u. 

These  so-called  associations  do  not 
issue  insurance  at  all.  The  contracts  of 
this  class  of  concerns  that  have  come  to 
Our  attention  only  provide  for  towing 
cars  that  break  down,  and  that  only  if 
the  accident  happens  within  n  certain 
distance  of  a  station,  furnishing  detective 
service  to  locate  cars  stolen  and  attorney 
service  in  case  of  claims  for  damages  due 
to  accidents.  We  regard  such  proposed 
service  as  of  very  questionable  value  to  a 
farmer,  and  we  doubt  if  any  farmer  would 
sign  such  a  contract  understanding  the 
provisions  of  it.  IWe  find  many  farmers 
think  they  are  getting  automobile  insur¬ 
ance,  w  hich  misunderstanding  js  no  doubt 
due  to  the  clever  tongues  of  the  solicitors 
for  such  contracts. 

Your  two  letters  regarding  the  Nil  way 
Stores  Chain  Company  received,  and 
since  you  wrote  me  the  last  letter  they 
have  “busted,”  as  per  the  enclosed  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  Rochester  Dupnich  and 
Chronicle.  They  sold  a  lot  of  slock  in 
this  town,  hul  never  started  auy  store. 

1  also  enclose  you  a  clipping  about  the 
Birmingham  Motors  of  Jamestown  and 
Falconer.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  this  worthless  stock  have  been  sold  in 
Western  New  York  and  Washington, 
D.  U.  0.  D,  W. 

New  York. 

The  newspaper  clippings  tell  the  old, 
old  story  of  buying  stock  in  concerns 
that  are  nothing  more  than  a  prospee*. 
The  chain  store  idea  is  the  basis  of  sev¬ 
eral  wildcat  promotions.  If  investors 
would  only  get  disinterested  advice  from 
some  competent  source  before  parting 
with  their  money  millions  would  be  saved 
from  the  clutches  of  various  get-rieh- 
quick  artists. 

Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  about 
collecting  pay  for  five  gallons  of  maple 
syrup  that  I  sent  William  Pryor  some 
three  weeks  ago?  i  have  written  to  him, 
but  he  does  not  answer.  C.  T. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  wise  to  place  William  W. 
l’ryor,  810  Broad  Street,  Newuirk,  N.  .1., 
on  the  list  of  parties  to  be  avoided,  We 


have  before  us  the  definite  order  for  the 
maple  syrup.  The  order  was  filled,  but 
Mr.  Pryor  makes  no  attempt  to  pay  for 
it.  lie  is  receiving  mail  at  the  address, 
but  all  correspondence  is  ignored,  and  we 
give  the  record  in  order  to  save  others 
from  a  similar  experience. 

1  do  not  know  whether  my  ease  comes 
under  your  Publisher’s  Desk  or  not.  Last 
December  21,  upon  a  telephone  agree¬ 
ment  with  John  .T,  Foley  of  Everett, 
Mass.,  I  took  a  load  of  Christmas  wreaths 
to  his  florist  store  in  Everett  with  our 
farm  truck.  The  goods  wore  accepted  by 
Mr.  Foley,  and  just  as  In-  was  about  to 
settle  a  telephone  called  him  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  his  sister,  who  was  passing  away, 
so  he  said.  I  waited  three  hours  for  his 
return,  hut  he  did  not  come,  and  his 
man,  Mr.  Nelson,  promised  me  he  would 
send  the  cheek  the  next  day,  so  1  came 
back.  Since  then  I  have  sent  Mr.  Foley 
a  bill,  followed  by  two  letters,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  from  him.  a.  d.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  excuse  for  delaying  payment  is 
unique,  and  if  true,  Mr.  Foley  is  devoid 
of  any  sense  of  honor.  If  the  subscriber 
hail  gone  out  and  asked  a  policeman  to 
go  back  to  the  store  with  him,  he  would 
no  doubt  been  able  to  get  either  the 
money  or  the.  wreaths.  We  refer  to  the 
history  so  that  otherr.  will  he  on  their 
guard. 

February  5,  1922,  I  sent  an  order  for 
trees,  bulbs  and  flowers  to  the  amount  of 
$6  to  the  American  Horticulture  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  sent  money 
with  order  (registered  letter).  They 
wrote  me  and  told  me  they  did  not  get 
the  money.  As  I  had  registered  the 
amount,  1  thought  il  would  come  hack. 

1  wanted  the  goods,  and  I  sent  $<!  more 
on  March  5,  11122,  and  they  acknowledged 
that  and  said  if  the  first  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  they  would  return  if.  1  sent  a 
tracer  after  it  and  found  they  received 
both  orders,  and  I  have  got  no  goods  yet. 
(’an  there  he  anything  done  to  make 
them  refund  my  money?  I  sent  the  order 
because  they  gave  Des  Moines  National 
Bank  as  to  their  standing.  I  wrote  the 
hank,  and  they  said  they  were  a  reliable 
firm.  I  have  all  the  letters  they  wrote 
me,  but  have  not.  received  any  goods,  and 
they  will  not  answer  me,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  my  money.  I  have  the  receipts  for 
money  orders.  If  you  can  do  anything 
for  me  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

New  York.  K,  h. 

In  response  to  our  letters  regarding 
another  complaint  of  similar  Character, 
American  Horticulture  Company  write 
that  orders  amounting  to  $8,000  were 
received  during  the  past  season  which  the 
company  was  unable  to  fill,  and  has  not 
the  money  to  make  refund  of  remittances. 
The  company  urge  that  it  he  allowed  to 
fill  the  orders  next  season,  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  not' very  encouraging  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers  from  any  point  of  view.  A  con¬ 
cern  that  is  not  in  position  to  refund 
money  on  unfilled  orders  can  give  no  very 
good  assurance  of  filling  the  order  next 
season,  either. 

The  following  letter  only  confirms  the 
advice  given  regarding  the  Sinclair 
scheme  a  few  weeks  ago  : 

I  see  one  of  the  writers  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  wants  to  know  about  James  Sin¬ 
clair,  Ocean  Park,  Cal.  1  sent  to  Sin¬ 
clair  for  his  price  list  on  moths  and  but¬ 
terflies,  and  for  his  hook  on  the  mouuling 
and  collecting  of  insects,  for  which  I  paid 
$1.  You  can  get  a  booklet  from  Wash¬ 
ington  free  that  will  give  you  a  great 
deal  more  information  than  that.  hook. 
Mr.  Sinclair  said  (hat  if  you  sent  him 
some  butterflies  of  which  you  did  not 
know  the  names  he  would  charge  you  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  them  for  classifying 
them,  I  sent  him  a  collection  of  butter¬ 
flies  which,  according  to  his  price  list, 
were  worth  about  $35,  I  told  him  1  did 
not  know  the  names  of  the  butterflies, 
but.  1  have  since  found  out  their  names, 
lie  wrote  hack  and  said  that  they  were 
not  of  au.v  value.  I  sent  him  the  return 
postage  on  them,  and  when  they  reached 
me  they  were  either  broken  or  their  wings 
were  stuck  together,  as  he  had  tried  to 
relaxed  them  and  had  put  them  hack  into 
the  envelopes  before  they  were  dried.  You 
said  that  he  was  trying  to  sell  hooks,  and 
you  were  right,  and  he  asks  twice  the 
price  the  hooks  are  worth.  J.F.  B. 

New  York. 


At  a  lecture  a  well-known  authority  on 
economics  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  number  of 
men  was  considerably  more  than  that  of 
women,  and  added  humorously;  "I  can, 
therefore,  recommend  the  ladies  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  that  part  of  the  country.”  A 
young  lady  seated  in  one  of  the  center 
rows  of  the  auditorium  got  up.  and,  full 
of  indignation,  left,  the  room  rather 
noisily.  Whereupon  die  lecturer  re¬ 
marked:  “I  did  not.  mean  that  it  should 
be  done  in  such  a  hurry.” — Everybody’s. 


For  Every  Kind  of  Hauling 

Speed  Wagons  are  today  performing  every 
kind  of  rural  hauling  and  carrying. 


Some  one  of  the  seven  types  of  bodies  that  are 
now  standard  will  do  your  work. 

No  matter  whether  yours  be  a  general,  a  stock 
or  grain  farm;  a  commercial  orchard,  truck 
garden  or  chicken  ranch  —  no  matter  where 
located,  or  what  the  nature  of  roads  or  loads — 

Still  a  Speed  Wagon  will  do  your  work  quicker 
and  cheaper. 

Nearly  80,000  Speed  Wagons  now  in  use 
prove  that. 

Product  of  eighteen  years  of  successful  build¬ 
ing  of  good  motor  vehicles,  this  Speed  Wagon 
is  the  greatest  single  achievement  of  this 
famous  organization. 

And  remember — “If  it  isn’t  a  Reo, 
it  isn’t  a  Speed  Wagon.** 


Canopy  Expret*  (Illustrated)  -  $1375 


Cab  Express  -  $ 1375 
Stock  Rack  -  *  1400 

Carry  All  -  -  1400 

Chassis  only 


Double  Deck  -  $ 1400 
Stake  Body  -  -  1400 

Grain  Body  -  -  1435 

-  *1185 


All  prices  E.  O.  B.  Lansing,  plus  Federal  Tax 

© 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


o 


Jansing  c Michigan 


Put  a  “Z”  to  Work 
on  Your  Farm 

Avoid  hours  and  days  of  blistering,  back-break¬ 
ing  labor.  T urn  the  drudgery  jobs  over  to  a  simple, 
sturdy,  dependable  “Z”  Engine.  At  present  low 
prices,  this  engine  is  the  cheapest  “hired  help” 
you  can  get  anywhere.  It  is  saving  time  and  money 
on  more  than  325,000  farms. 

The  magneto  cquipt  1  f-S  H.  P„  3  II.  P.  and  6  H.  P.  arc 
real  kerosene  engines, butoperatoequally  well  on  gasoline. 

Simple,  high  tension  oscillating  magneto  produces  hot 
spark,  starting  engine  quickly.  Throttling  governor  assures 
steady  speed.  Pfiecs,  F.  O.  13.  Factory: 
l'/2H.P.  $67.00  3  H.  P.  $100.00  6  H  P.  $160.00 
Other  "Z"  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  for  complete  details.  Sec  the  engines  at  your  dealer’s. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CO. 

manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  IS  ranches .  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston 


- - » 

L 

The  new  "Z”  1 M  H.  P.  bat- 
tery  cquipt  uses  gasoline 
alone.  Has  high  tension  but  - 
tery  ignition,  hit  nnd  miss 
governor  and  balanced  safe¬ 
ty  fly  wheels.  Control  lever 
gives  six  speed  changes. 
Carburetor  requires  no  ad- 
j usthlg.  A  remarkable  value 


$44?2 


F.O.B.  Factory 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  6c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  -single  moti  and  women  ns  attendants 

in  Stale  institution  for  feebleminded:  salary 
*44  per  juoutb  and  maintenance.  Apply,  staling 
age  and  enclosing  lei  ter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  S  IEIIIV 
TUN  PENT,  I  .etch  worth  Village.  I  liiolls,  Rook* 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ • 


WANTED  -At  once,  reliable  middle-aged  woman, 
good  cook  and  general  kitchen  work,  in  conn 
trv  home;  adult  family:  give  wage  and  reference 
in'  Itrst  letter.  ADVERTISER  1034,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 


GEN ER Alt  meehanie,  familiar  wttti  carpentry, 
eoaerete.  painting,  new  work  and  general  re 
pairs;  steady  work;  slate  wages:  send  refer¬ 
enced.  UKRUY  FARM,  tloslien,  N. 


WANTED  Assistant  matrons,  between  tile  ages 
of  25  and  43;  salary  *52  per  month  and  main 
tennm-e.  Apply  SITE  HI  NTENDKNT.  Now 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Retirorn 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  good  feeder  mill  milker;  must  be  honest  re 
liable  and  ambitious;  good  wages  and  good 
board,  with  advancement.  Tall  or  address 
MANAGER,  Probasco  Karin,  Flemlngton,  N.  .1. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ > 

FARM  HAND  wanted;  good  plowman:  good 
milker:  *on.  MAPLE  TERRACE  FARM. 
Somers,  N.  .1, 


MARRIED  MAN  to  operate  poultry  plant;  salary 
and  5067  profit-sharing:  farm  is  four  miles 
from  Ashokan  reservoir,  I  Inter  County:  give  all 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  104(1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  man  to  take  charge  of  small  duck 
farm;  must  understand  incubator.  IlENRl 
A  HEDGES,  317  Fourth  Street,  Grecnport, 
I,.  I,,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED  by  the  year;  good  home  ir 
you  are  willing  to  work;  state  wages  wanted. 
S.  FRIED.  Cntskill,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED,  all  around,  for  -mall  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  and  farm;  good  chance  for  right 
parly.  ADVERTISER  1034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  October  1.  married  Umu,  no  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  on  farm  of  about  75  acres,  60 
miles  from  New  York,  in  district  near  upper 
Westchester;  must  understand,  milking,  care  of 
stock  and  general  farm  work;  unfurnished  house, 
wood  fuel  and  garden  supplied ;  have  single  man 
also  for  moat  of  year;  stale  references,  wages 
and  experience,  ADVERTISER  liMO,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand:  must  be  good 
milker:  steady  Job:  must  be  klml  with  cattle, 
and  sober;  §50  monthly,  with  room  and  board. 
GEO.  C.  BERGER,  Box  S3,  Hleksville,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man 
for  general  farm  work;  *40;  good  home  aud 
board.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R  I  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  women,  25  to  35,  for  general 
supply  and  sewing;  salary  *50  per  month  and 
maintenance;  state  experience  lirst  letter. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School.  I.uVi 
rente.  Mass. 


WANTED  Seamstress.  30  to  35.  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  making  and  mending  boys’ 
clothes;  state  experience .  salary  expected  lirst 
letter.  SUPERINTENDENT.  Training  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  Immediately,  working  farmer  under 
superintendent  ou  small  private  estate;  must 
lie  single,  sober,  honest,  experienced  in  all  farm 
machinery;  wages  according  to  ability,  Write 
experience  and  references  to  Superintendent, 
MARYLAND  WOODS.  Ardmore,  Pa, 


WANTED  -At  once,  in  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Protestant  farmer;  share  or  salary,  or 
both;  writ*-  at  once  anil  say  whether  yon  want 
to  farm,  garden,  dairy,  etc.,  or  all.  and  lmw. 
ADVERTISER  1(560,  care  Kurnl  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitions  hoy  ou  farm  in  Catskills; 

good  home;  wages  and  particulars  In  tir>t  let¬ 
ter.  KICI.LY  BROS..  Ualeoltrllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man.  farm  bred.  Pro¬ 
testant,.  on  farm:  home,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment,  good  food,  clean  room:  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  for  steady  job.  FRIENDLY 
FARM.  West  Nynek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Strong,  willing  young  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate,  near  New  York;  *33  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  1682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Herdsman  for  herd  of  3"  purebred 
registered  cattle;  must  do  some  a,  r.  testing; 
married  man  preferred;  good  living  conditions, 
near  town,  etc.  P.  O.  BOX,  83H,  Auburn.  N.  \. 


WANTED  Farm  hand,  who  understands  oper¬ 
ating  tractor  and  Improved  machinery.  Apply 
to  DANIEL  KENT,  Manager,  Red  Gate  Farm. 
Newton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Energetic  young  man  with  practical 
furrn  and  live  stock  experience  to  assist  herds 
man  with  large  herd  of  purebred  Duroe  Jersey 
bogs.  COREL  FARMS,  Annuhdule,  N.  J. 


WANTED  Married  ,  outdo ;  man  to  feed  aud 
take  care  of  work  horses  and  drive  a  Dodge 
car  occasionally  near  place;  wife  to  do  house¬ 
work  for  family  uf  till . .  In  small  6  m 

house  with  all  improvements;  near  village, 
churches,  trolleys  and  railroads;  wages  *110  per 
month,  good  room  aud  board;  would  prefer  a 
middle-aged  couple  who  would  he  permanent. 
Apply  BOX  121),  Ilurrlaon,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  man  for  general  farm  work  and 
small  dairy;  must  bo  of  good  habits  and 
reference  w’lth  lirsl  letter.  J,  I.KROY  KING, 
Tully.  Onondaga  0u..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  At  once,  young  men  for  creamery 
and  barn  work  where  high-grade  tnllk  is  pro 
duced.  Empire  machines  used;  steady  and  will 
ing  Workers:  experienced  men  preferred.  Apply 
to  MR  ZIM  HERMANN,  N.  J.  A.  E.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  -Teamster  and  farm  helper,  single. 

American;  must,  milk;  *50  and  board;  steady 
Job.  11.  I..  HAND,  Buena  Vista  Farms,  Vul 
hnl la,  N.  Y.  Phone  240(1. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  gardener;  one  willing  to 
do  other  work  when  not  gardening;  a  good 
Job  for  a  good  man.  ADVERTISER  1706,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER  WANTED— Single  man,  as  thoroughly 
experienced  dry  hand  milker  and  emv  man.  no 
farm  work;  state  age,  nationality,  experience 
aini  references ;  wages  *ti(i.  room  and  board. 
BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

POFLTKYMAN  WANTED  Immediately,  single, 
middle  age;  commercial  plant;  operate  Ford 
car,  BOX  27,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  working  foreman  for  small  farm 
and  sanitarium;  must  understand  handling 
men  and  possess  some  mechanical  skill:  ways 
*75  per  mouth,  wilh  cottage,  fuel,  light,  milk 
and  vegetables;  permanent  position  to  right 
matt:  send  references.  W.  11.  ROSS,  Brent 
wojd,  L.  I.,  N.  Y,  Telephone  connection  55. 


WANTED — About  October  8,  a  young  single 
man,  experienced  in  genera!  farm  work,  a 

good  milker;  good  home,  wages,  board  and  wash¬ 
ing;  advance  in  wages  after  six  months  if  sat 
lsfnetory.  Write  ADVERTISER  1066,  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

- — — - 1 

WANTED-  1' Wo  single  men  on  dairy  farm  in 
New  Jersey;  must  be  good  milkers  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  farm  work:  wages  $30  to  *ii0 
pel  month  and  board;  g.,.,d  home.  B.  F.  MILT- 
ZOW,  P.  0.  Box  22,  Lufayetje,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED  Couple,  without  children,  to  manage 
hoarding-house  on  country  estate;  supplies 
furnished;  woman  mutt  be  neat,  clean  house¬ 
keeper  and  good  plain  eo  >k ;  1(1  men  hoarded; 
separate  quarters;  modern  conveniences:  man  for 
general  farm  work;  wages  *!I5  per  month,  hoard 
aud  rooms;  references  required-  Address,  with 
references,  ADVERTISER  11103,  eare  Rural 
Nevv-Y’orker. 

* - 1 

WANTED  Girl  for  general  housework:  family 
of  four  adults;  good  home:  no  laundry;  wages 
moderate.  MRS.  J.  C.  WOHLFKllT.  1*4  Eagle 
Street,  Englewood.  N.  J. 


CLEAN  dry  hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  *50.  maintenance;  age.  refer 
cnees  anti  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

—  -  -  - - -  -  ■  l 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  Work ;  $00  per 
month  and  board;  steady  position;  must  lie 
good  milker  and  hors. •man:  no  old  men  or  boys 
wanted,  only  a  worker,  Apply  by  'phone  42M. 
Cold  Spring.  X.  Y.,  after  8  p.  jtt.  CHESTER 
SMITH,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 

- 1 

WANTED  — ■  Experienced  fruit  and  vegetable 
calmer;  state  salary,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1707,  care  Rural  New  Worker, 


FARMER  Small  farm;  take  care  small  stock. 

chickens  ami  be  generally  useful;  all  year 
around;  alone  on  farm  until  Spring;  state  wages 
and  experience:  man  wanted  who  is  kind  to 
animals,  ADVERTISER  1708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  By  thoroughly  up-to  date,  capable 
and  reliable  married  twin,  a  position  as  herds¬ 
man:  thoroughly  familiar  with  breeding  and 
raising  of  animals  and  advanced  register  work. 
ADVERTISER  1700,  eare  Rural  Now*- Yorker. 


POULTRY’ MAN,  married,  wants  position  Octo¬ 
ber  1;  20  years’  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  poultry  keeping;  expert 
bn  by  chick  and  incubator  man;  able  to  run  any 
dnnt,  no  matter  how  large:  expect  good  wages, 
«ut  will  earn  it.  ADVERTISER  1578,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent !  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  In  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stock,  poultry,  lawn,  roads,  etc.; 
nil  modern  machinery;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married;  no  children.  BOX  41,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


POULTRY  Manager  married,  with  is  years 
of  practical  experience  on  the  largest  com 
mental  farms,  wishes  to  connect  with  party 
with  capital  who  is  Interested  to  start,  an  up-to- 
date  poultry  plant  oil  a  50  50  basts.  Address 
ADVERTISER  lli2il,  eare  Rural  New  Worker. 


WANTED  Position  bv  n  practical,  up- to  date 
farm  superintendent:  life  experience  In  geti 
oral  farming:  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
training:  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates:  best  of 
references:  Ante,  ic  in;  nge  47:  family  consists 
of  luntihor  and  self:  engagement  September  or 
October.  ItiiX  702.  Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 


1  HAVE  it  Working  superintendent  on  my  farm 
who  Is  a  Ural -class  man;  long  experience 
rows,  horses,  fruit:  hard  working,  capable  and 
strictly  honest,  and  handies  men  well:  small 
family;  I  would  not  let  him  go  except  absolutely 
necessary  pers-uml  reasons:  available  any  time 
after  5th  cf  September.  Address  FRITZ  J. 
FRANK.  230  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  care 
Iron  Age  Pub.  Co. 


MARRIED  GARDENER  (Swiss)  desires  position 
to  take  eare  of  gentleman's  place;  wife  will 
do  general  housework.  ADVERTISER  RMS,  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager  would  like  position 
on  private  estate  or  farm:  married,  middle 
aged,  Antrrlcnn;  strictly  Huber,  honest  and 
eeommlcitl:  thorough  and  practical  in  all 

brandies:  many  years'  experience;  a  man  with 
proven  ability;  A  1  re  fe  ranee*.  P.  O.  BOX 
065,  Westbnry,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Position  of  any  kind  in  t lie  South 
over  the  Winter.  LEWIS  l-'().V,  U10  Ninth 
Are.,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  firm  ,.r  estate,  open  for 
engagement.  BOX  38.  Motiegnii  Lake,  X.  Y". 


ESTATE  carpenter  and  all  around  mechanic,  ex 
pert  on  Kuhnrhun  water  works  and  mechanical 
equipment  of  modern  estates:  clean  la  every 
way:  American;  desires  to  better  himself;  what, 
have  you  to  offer'.  Address  ADVERTISER  1607. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  By  elderly  man,  to  lake  cure  of 
place:  good  gardener;  more  of  a  home  than 
wages;  references.  Address  C,  FISCHER,  10 
Warren  PL,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


WANTED  Position  by  American,  married,  as 
assistant  herdsman  or  teamster:  also  can  han¬ 
dle  Ford  soil  tractor.  ARY’  KRTISEK  1666,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAY  ING  sold  tin  farm,  would  like  position  on 
a  large  sheep  farm,  on  salary  or  share  lmsls: 
life  experience  In  the  management  of  sheep: 
place  near  good  school  desired;  can  take  position 
at  once;  A1  references,  ADVERTISER  1666, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SFPKRINTENDKNT -GARDENER  oil  private  es¬ 
tate;  IS  y->urs'  experience  greenhouse,  lawns, 
shrubs,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  cows, 
chickens,  etc.;  Italian:  age  37;  married;  small 
familv:  excellent  references.  Address  7,. 

Y’INUTl.  37  Y'illard  Avenue,  Hastings-on-Hud- 
8on,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Comfortable  home  with  refined  peo¬ 
ple;  experienced  cook,  nurse;  prefer  dairy 
farm;  near  trolley;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
1U74,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  34,  wishes  position  on  gen 
tlemtiu’s  estate;  experienced  outdoor  work; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1670,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


A  MAN  desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
country  estate:  wife  will  do  secretarial  work 
or  tutor  children;  references.  Reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1(172,  eare  Rural  New- Y’orkcr. 


WANTED  Position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm:  am  22  years  of  age.  farm  raised,  and 
have  taken  Cornell  short  course  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry.  CLARENCE  WILMOT  Hnshfnrd,  N.  V. 

I'OUL’I  RYM AN.  single,  wants  position  in  charge 
of  poultry  plant;  thoroughly  experienced  In 
every  phase  of  the  business,  am!  capable  of  get 
ling  res’ll ts;  present  salary  *11(1  per  month.  A. 
\V  P'l-’l  ELD,  Mt.  Kemlde  Farms,  Morristown, 
N. 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager:  experi¬ 
enced  in  stock  raising  and  general  farming: 
young,  energetic  and  capable  of  handling  men: 
state  salary  aud  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
KICK,  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Opportunity  to  build  up  that  new 
farm  or  put  life  into  the  old  one  by  middle- 
aged,  married  American;  Cornell  training  and 
wide  experience,  East  and  West,  ill  ail  phases 
uf  dairy  farm  management:  qunlit’ea  for  ban 
dilng  rneii,  stoek  and  soils  for  highest  returns; 
oplv  first  class  proposition  when*  ability  and 
integrity  are  appreciated  considered;  highest 
credentials  ADVERTISER  1084.  core  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  American;  slng'e;  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  exceptionally  good  test  cow  feeder  anil 
calf  raiser,  milking  machines,  butter-waking, 
showing  etc.:  references  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1088.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  llrst-elass  farm  and 
estate  superintendent;  cue  with  thorough 
practical  experience  iti  all  branches  ot  farming 
nod  g,i rdcnliig  and  the  upkeep  of  a  gentleman's 
estate,  greenhouses,  orchards,  ole.;  married;  no 
children:  references.  ADVERTISER  lliSO,  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager:  15  years'  experience 
as  manager,  lawns,  gardens,  flowers  and  all 
live  sto'k.  all  modern  machinery;  4(1  years  old; 
married;  one  boy,  14  years  old;  willing  to  act 
as  chauffeur;  ID  years'  experience  city  or  coun¬ 
try  driving;  have  license :  ai  liberty  October  1: 
test  of  references.  J.  WRIGHT.  Shelter  Island. 
\.  Y. 


ESTATE  ENGINEER  —  Married  man.  32  no 
children,  desires  position  on  gentleman's  cs 
lute:  thoroughly  experienced,  heating,  plumbing, 
electricity,  gasoline  engines,  pumps  and  water 
systems,  all  farm  machinery:  also  first-class 
automobile  and  tractor  mechanic;  At  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1685,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  caretaker  desires  responsi 
hie  permanent  posit  ion.  October  1;  long  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  stock:  understands  motors, 
machinery:  handy  with  tools;  married;  age  4(>. 
BON  417,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  young  man,  17  years  old.  desires  a 

jot,  somewhere  where  he  can  tie  kept  by  the 
month:  steady  Job:  all  letters  answered.  NOR¬ 
MAN  KELLY*,  eare  W.  S.  Poue.  Millington, 
Conn. 


WANTED— Responsible  executive  position  on 
estate,  institution  or  large  farm  in  South¬ 
eastern  New  York  or  New  Je-sev  by  American. 
40.  Protestant,  married;  Cornell  training,  life 
experience;  liesl  i-ef -renees.  ADVERTISER 
1681,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HAVING  sold  onr  farm  tvo  nra  rendv  to  accept 
position  n s  caretakers  of  gentleman's  estate, 
farm  nm-rager  on  a  smaller  place  or  any  position 
which  calls  for  practical  eare  of  stock  and  but¬ 
ter-making  is  an  essential:  ll  vcar-olil  girl  onlv 
in  family.  ADVERTISER  1070,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single.  wants  position:  ID 
years’  lira  client  experience;  expert  in  eh'ek 
ra’sieg  and  egg  rroilrct'on:  salary  or  salary  and 
profit-sharing  basis;  slate  proposition.  HENRY" 
HORNER.  420  4DIU  Street.  Bay  Ridge.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  or  nss'slant:  young  Clirkt'an 
single  man.  agricultural  school  graduate,  open 
for  engagement  ADVERTISER  1,577,  eare 
Rural  New  -Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  Single  young  man.  experienced 
as  assistant,  wishes  position  ou  up-to-date 
plant :  best  references,  ADY  ERTISKR  Ki71. 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  MANAGER  -Thorough,  practical  exper¬ 
ience  covering  18  years  handling  large  firm 
epe-atl,  es  and  the  production  of  certified  milk 
with  exeentiomil  low  bacteria  count  on  economic 
basis,  with  business  as  well  as  executive  nldliiv 
s-raks  new  connection  ratable  of  paying  $2,000 
per  year.  ADVERTISER  1007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


P1I A I'FFKUU  —  Married,  two  children;  under 
stands  saddle  and  harness  ho-ses  nod  v-don: 
not  afraid  of  work.  Address  ADVERTISER,  48 
South  Street,  Beacon.  N.  Y 


WANTED  Position  bv  graduate  with  milk  com¬ 
pany:  licensed  tester:  single;  experienced; 

best  references.  ADVERTISER  1 71  *(  1 ,  -  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  as  assistant 
ponltrvmnn  or  general  farm  work:  modern 
f a “iii  only;  $43  per  month:  no  smoker  or  drinker. 
JULIAN  S  EATON  Nynek.  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Long  experience,  cows, 
horses  fruit,  vegetables;  lin'd  working,  eapn 
lilo,  honest,  handles  men  welt:  small  faintly. 
ADVERTISER  17(15.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN'  Single,  firat  class  thoroughly  ex 
porleneod  every  wav:  fu'l  details  reciprocated. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1702.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL  as  mother's  helper;  one  who 
would  appreciate  good  home  rather  than  high 
wages.  Address  Mlts.  J.  A.  HENDRICKSON, 
Springfield  Avenue.  Queens,  I,.  I„  N.  Y. 


WIDOW,  with  daughter  18  years,  als  >  boy  six, 
as  cook,  chambermaid,  waitress  or  other  work; 
good  reference.  ADY'ERTISKR  1701,  care  Rural 
New  Y’orker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  to  eare  for  small  herd;  good  butter 
maker;  understands  both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys; 
state  wages  and  full  particulars  when  writing. 
Write  LOCK  BOX  I'M,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN — Single  young  man,  experienced 
manager  of  commercial  plants,  Cornell  train¬ 
ing.  desires  to  change  this  Fall;  excellent  refer 
cnees  front  present  and  past  employers;  only 
A  1  proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER 
1068,  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  life  experience  farming,  gar¬ 
dening.  greenhouse,  orchards  and  all  live  stoek, 
modern  niaehinery,  tractors,  handling  men,  etc.; 
best  reference;  Jersey  preferred;  married;  Dan¬ 
ish.  ADVERTISER  1094,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  steeic  farm:  70D  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  I  wo  new  houses;  IDD  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  2DD  acres  pasture; 
balance  plow  land  Cor  tract, or;  ?K>. Don  if  add 
sum,  or  would  cash  rent,  *2.50  per  acre,  tor 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles  from 
Corning,  Slechen  Co..  N.  Y.  TI1QMAS  IIAS- 
I.ETT,  Hull.  X.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  —  Valuable  101-acrn  farm  at 
Reistville,  l'a.,  will  be  '-.’Id  September  23.  at 
2  p.  in.,  to  settle  estate;  12  room  limestone 
house,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power;  out¬ 
buildings;  running  water;  windmill;  limestone 
soil:  three  acres  woodland:  ID  apple  trees;  on 
trolley  tine.  SAM  T.  KURTZ,  My  ere  town.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

1 .000- lien  capacity;  all  good  building*  and 
modern  equipment;  four  acres  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  To  rent  or  lease,  with  or  without 
option  of  buying,  u  Central  or  Northern  New 
.Terser  farm,  suitable  for  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1006,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

- - - - . - - 

WANTED  Farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  tillable; 

preferably  lake  shove  frontage;  state  full. par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1006.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  15  acres,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  on  or  near  water;  some  woodland;  within 
50  miles  New  York;  about  *3.500:  part  cash; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  K"4.  care 
Rural  New  Yo  ker. 


MI ‘ST  SELL  (58-acre  productive  farm;  45  acres 
in  large  timber;  good  store  proposition;  mar¬ 
ket  aud  shipping  facilities.  Particulars  front 
owner,  KAKISCH,  Salisbury,  Md, 
_ _ _ 1 

FOR  SALE  SS-acfp  farm,  5  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  $6,300  takes  stock,  crops  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  D53C.  eare  Rural  flew  Yorker. 


WANTED  -Small  farm:  fruit,  poultry:  good 
house,  soil  and  water,  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1633.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YV  ANTED — Small  farm,  eight  or  more  acres. 

suitable  for  poultry:  on  main  road,  within  -111 
miles  of  New  Y'ork  (Tty;  give  full  details  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1632,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


t;t  ACRE  farm  located  in  suburb*  cf  a  village  in 
n  beautiful  section  of  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J..  6 
miles  from  Flemlngton  and  Lamhertville;  fine  8- 
rmiiii  house;  large  chicken  house;  plenty  of  out¬ 
buildings:  12  acras  timber:  balance  land  mostly 
level  and  in  a  good  state  cultivation:  widow 
wishes  to  s»-u  at  once;  will  sacrifice  ier  *,.3D0. 
Addrass  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Route  1,  Trenton. 
N.  J.  _ 

FOR  SALE—  Very  attraet've  small  farm.  New 
York  State,  near  town;  poultry  or  general 
fnrmiug:  buildings  and  extensive  equiinient 

practically  new;  complete,  $10,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  DM2,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  of  138  acres  for  sale — About 
one  mile  from  Blit1  rstown :  on  macadam  road: 
fertile,  level,  smooth  land:  can  i:s”  tractor: 
large  rooniv  house:  large  horse  barn,  with  plenty 
i  f  rmnv  room:  all  in  fine  shape:  near  school, 
church  and  creamery:  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment,  Address  W.  FLOCK  READ.  Btairstown, 
X.  .T. 


FOR  SALE  —  223-aere  farm,  bordering  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland!  beau¬ 
tiful  location:  finest  of  bathing,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  oysters:  100  acres  antler  cultivation;  sas¬ 
safras  loam:  10-room  Colonial  Imnse;  1,000,600 
feet  of  limber;  price  *13,U'0;  *5. ODD  down.  For 
details  write  I5AY'  SIDE  FARM  Shelltowu.  Md. 


TEXAS  irrigated  farm,  for  sale  or  trade:  quite 
near  Brownsville.  Tex.;  175  acres;  grows  fine 
cotton  crops,  garden  track  all  kinds:  :li  mile  to 
loading  station:  lias  hems  •.  laborers'  collages; 
wages  run  frnn  *1  to  *1.25  daily:  no  b  m-d , 
climate  unexcelled,  especially  for  wintering:  no 
Summer  sunstrokes;  cool  night  breezes,  lino  Fall 
shooting;  price  *1511  per  acre;  will  not.  accept 
heavily  mortgaged  properties.  BOX  366,  New 
Y'ork  Athletic  Club,  56th  St.  and  6th  Are.,  New 
Y'ork  City. 


FARM  consisting  of  30  acres,  all  loam  sql:  prod 
location  near  church,  school  and  station;  200 
apple  trees,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  other 
fruit;  new  lO-rorm  house,  natural  wn-d  finish, 
hn-rtwood  floors,  slate  roof.  10-ft.  piazza:  good 
outbuildings:  well  watered;  telephone:  R.  F.  D. ; 
good  neighbors:  reasonable  price  for  quick  sale. 
R.  S.  ARTHUR.  Brandon.  Yt. 


FOR  SALE  3>,  acre  poultry  farm  in  Allegany 
County;  modern  8-rnom  house  and  barn;  hen¬ 
house  for  500  liens;  breo  ler  house  for  1.000 
chicks;  plentv  of  fruit:  94  mile  from  church, 
school,  postoflioe  und  depot:  include  With  plnen 
t"0  White  Single  Comb  Leghorn  hens,  100  pul- 
lc's.  one  3150  egg  incubator  2  brooder  stoves  500- 
chick  each.  Jersey  cow.  for  quick  site,  as  owner 
bus  other  business:  83.200  takes  alt.  For  full 
particulars,  add-ess  HERMAN  B.  LI  CK,  Black 
Creek.  X.  \*.:  Box  32. 


WANTED-  In  New  York  Slate.  Saratoga,  War¬ 
ren  »r  Western  Washington  enmities:  Farm, 
not  less  than  6:)  acres,  with  timber,  bordering 
lake  or  large  stream ;  six  •  r  more  mom  house 
in  good  repair:  must  be  reasonable;  5  to  10 
miles  from  railroad.  ADVERTISER  1675,  care 
Rural  New  Worker. 


FARM  TO  RENT — 150  acres;  fenced  timber. 

Ullage,  pasture,  orchard,  springs.  State  road, 
largo  buildings,  small  house;  ready  now:  money 
maker:  reasonable  to  experienced,  practical 

farmer  only.  S  MULLER,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE  -The  Y'artiall  Fruit  Farm:  63  acres; 

sandy  b>am  soil;  famous  Ringing  llill  fruit 
district.  Montgomery  Count)  Fa.  40  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstowu:  750 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many  in  bearing; 
12  acres  peaches;  two  toils  grapes  yearly:  straw 
berries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants 
and  asparagus  tn  abundance;  apple  crop.  15 
acres  corn  and  all  other  crops  included;  stone 
house  and  barn:  20  acres  woodland,  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  machinery,  new  Forilson 
tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and 
bees:  bargain  at  $13,000:  immediate  possession. 
K.  H.  YARN  ALL.  634  High  St..  Doltstown,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1135. 


Chart  of  Tractor 
Recom  mendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  Tractors  are  specified  in 
ihc  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  M,V* 

T j  °U|  f  u  ^  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B,v 


Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  TditionP 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobitoil  “A” 

How  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobitoil 
Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ”BB’* 
Chart:  E  mc.ihrG:crg<»ylc  .Mobiloil  “EM— 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  gr  ides  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
b<;  followed  during  the  inure  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

This  Chart  of  Recommendation*  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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The  old,  old  question  of  Good  or  Bad — Right  or  Wrong- 
Certainty  or  Doubt  —  comes  up  every  time  you  stop  to  bi 
lubricating  oil. 

Here  are  two  common  ways  to  ask  for  oil. 
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‘‘GIVE  ME  A  CAN  OF  GARGOYLE 
MOBILOIL”  because: 


“GIVE  ME  A  QUART  OF  OIL 
but  remember : 
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1  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  manufactured  by 
lubrication  specialists  from  crude  oils 
chosen  for  their  lubricating  qualities 
without  regard  to  their  yield  of  gasoline. 
A  vital  difference. 

2  The  absolute  uniformity  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  maintained  by  painstaking 
manufacture  and  some  30  separate  tests 
of  each  batch. 

3  The  body  of  each  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  strictly  fixed.  Each  grade  is 
scientifically  correct  for  the  cars  for  which 
it  is  recommended. 

4  In  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  you  get  the  very 
highest  quality  oil  at  a  fair  price. 


9  out  of  10  lubricating  oils  are  mere  by¬ 
products  of  crude  oil  resulting  from  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline. 
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“Oils”  vary  widely  in  quality,  character 
and  body.  Of  20  “quarts  of  oil”  bought 
at  random  no  two  may  be  alike. 


O.Wl.ftl., 


T*>nC*ty  (Ml 

Wiuli»tl,4... 
M'olflf  ... 
\VHltnc> 
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3  A  given  oil  may  be  called  “Light”  by 
one  dealer  and  “Medium”  by  another. 
“Light”,  “medium”,  and  “heavy”  are 
uncertain  terms  at  best. 

4  “Quarts  of  oil”  are  often  cheap  products 
sold  at  quality  prices.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  inferior  oil  are  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

5  At  least  50%  of  all  engine  troubles  are 
brought  on  by  incorrect  lubrication. 
Unsuitable  “oil”  causes  poor  compres¬ 
sion — wastes  gasoline — invites  wear  and 
noise — encourages  excessive  carbon  for¬ 
mation. 


For  I  heir 
MCC"  or  ? 

available  • 


5  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  minimizes  repair  bills. 
When  used  according  to  the  Chart  you 
can  count  upon  full  compression — full 
mileage  from  gasoline — less  wear  and 
noise — and  the  greatest  obtainable  free¬ 
dom  from  carbon. 

Warning : 

Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding  name. 
*  I.ook  on  the  container  for  the  correct  name  Mobiloil 

(not  Mobile)  nnd  for  the  ted  (Jargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  laise  statements  that  some  other  oil  is 
identical  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
's  mad<-  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  its  own 
JjjT  refineries  and  is  nevci  sold  under  any  oilier  name. 
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There  is  only  one  profitable 
thing  to  do  with  a  bad  habit. 
Replace  it  with  a  good  one! 

Buy  Gargoyle  Mobiloil! 


TrammisMon  and  Differential: 

For  dim  coric.i  lubrication,  u*<  OttKOvlc  Mobiloil  *'C," 
MCC"  or  Mobtlubncant  u  recommended  by  complcic  Chart 
jv.uUtilc  at  all  dealer*. 


Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 

Address  our 

nearest  branch:  New  York  (.Main  Office)  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pituburgh  Detroit  Rochester  Indianapolis  Buffalo  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Des  Moines  Dallas 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


inoo  Entered  as  Seeotill-l'lass  Matter  .Tune  21!  1S70.  at  the  Post  \r  i-qq 

i.j—  Oft-.  T  r.t  New  York,  X.  T..  under  the  Art  of  Match  3.  *  *  1  ' 
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Records  of  Another  Florida  Strawberry  Crop 


OE  the  tourists  who  visit  my  strawberry  field,  it 
is  surprising  how  many  state  that  they  have 
read  about  it  in  The  It.  X  -Y.  They  always  seem  to 
i  e  deeply  interested,  so  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that 
li  t*  subject  is  interesting  fo  many  more. 

imorOTIT. — Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  both  the  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  were 
much  reduced  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Also 


the  fact  that  the  moisture  from  the  Fall  rains  was 
sufficient  on  my  low  ground,  for  several  months,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  magnificent  crop  of  comparatively  short 
duration.  The  patch  consisted  of  only  one  and 
nine-tenth  acres,  yet  the  yield  for  the  week  ending 
February  11  was  .‘1.079  quarts,  and  for  a  five-week 
period  from  January  2.”  to  February  25,  inclusive, 
the  yield  was  11,097  quarts.  That  was  the  heaviest 


summary  of  the  three  crops  since  I  began  to  special¬ 
ize  in  strawberries : 

1920  1921  1922 

Area,  acres .  21/7  4/10  19/10 

Yield  per  acre,  qts.  s.471  10.014  s.199 

Total  yield,  qts. .  .  IS.  155  41.059  15.515 

Average  price .  $0  514-  $0,454-  $0.47 4- 

Gross  sales .  $9,805.90  $18,530.92  $7,519.37 

We  may  note  that,  for  the  three  seasons,  that  is  a 


Scene  in  a  grape  rineyard  in  Southern  Xew  Jersey.  There  has  been  a 


heavy  planting  of  vines  during  the  past  feir  gears,  ami  the  grapes  sell  quite  readily 


the  fruiting  period  was  much  shorter.  The  Summer 
of  1921  was  the  driest  we  have  had  in  many  years, 
and  consequently  I  succeeded  in  growing  only  about 
one-fourth  as  many  plants  as  intended.  Then,  after 
just  enough  rain  in  October  for  a  good  planting  sea¬ 
son.  and  to  give  the  plants  a  fine  start,  the  ordinarily 
dr\  Winter  season  set  in.  drier  than  usual,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  until  late  in  May. 

SHOUT  HEARING  SEASON.  The  plants  were 
exceptionally  large  and  stocky,  as  they  had  plenty 
of  room  in  the  plant  beds:  ami  this,  together  with 


yield  I  have  ever  had  on  a  given  area  in  a  given 
period,  and  it  shows  that  when  conditions  are 
favorable  Florida  can  turn  out  a  rushing  crop  of 
strawberries,  as  well  as  a  long  continued  one.  How¬ 
ever.  ns  stated,  owing  to  lack  of  rain,  together  per¬ 
haps  with  the  heavy  drain  of  the  huge  crop  on  the 
vitality  of  the  plants,  the  hearing  season  was  com¬ 
paratively  short,  the  last  berries  being  sold  during 
the  last  week  in  April,  as  against  July  15  for  the 
previous  season. 

THREE  YEARS’  CROPS. — The  following  is  a 


total  of  8  1/7  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  9.968 
quarts,  and  cash  value  of  $4,375.32  per  acre.  The 
value  of  these  figures,  if  they  are  to  have  any  great 
value  for  the  average  reader,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  I  thought  such  results  scarcely  possible  three 
>  cars  ago,  just  so  many  a  reader  has  unexplored 
opportunities  right  at  hand. 

THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS  OF  SFLPIH  K,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  article  last  Summer. Was  contiim  dw Itli  the 
same  highly  satisfactory  results.  In  the  Spring, 
during  March  uud  April,  the  proper  time  to  set  out 


September  23,  1922 

the  necessary  adaptations  to  realize  on  them.  1 
have  no  land  and  no  plants  for  sale. 

Florida.  n.  l.  hartman. 
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test  last  Spring.  They  came  apparently  in  good 
condition,  but  almost  absolutely  defoliated.  With 
the  best  of  care  less  than  half  of  them  grew.  With 
such  plants  the  novice  is  likely  to  be  first  jubilant 
and  later  disappointed.  Practically  every  crown 
starts  and  they  look  as  if  all  would  grow,  but  in 
about  10  days  many  begin  to  fail,  and  examination 
shows  that  no  new  roots  have  started,  all  the  growth 
having  been  made  from  the  vitality  of  the  crown. 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  a  few  well  developed 
leaves  are  required  for  a  prompt  and  healthy  start 
of  root  growth,  and  that  in  the  North  the  plant  car¬ 
rier  some  foliage  through  the  Winter  to  good  pur¬ 
pose. 

WEEDS. — Perhaps  a  few  hints  on  weed  control 


Ridding  the  House  of  Bees 

WHEN,  on  page  993,  IP  Kyte  advised  those 
who  want  to  get  swarms  of  bees  out  of  a 
house  to  employ  I  he  services  of  an  experienced  bee¬ 
keeper.  he  was  giving  good  advice,  hut  his  mode  of 
procedure  for  ousting  the  hoes  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  main1  it  successful. 

The  use  of  the  bee-escape  and  nucleus,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr,  Kyte.  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  if  at  the  end  of  ‘‘about  20  days”  he  takes  the 
hive  away  and  expects  to  find  the  house  free  from 
bees,  he  will  be  disappointed.  There  will  still  he 
bees  in  the  house,  the  queen  will  be  there,  and  she 
will  have  been  laying  eggs  all  the  time  the  escape 
was  working,  and  as  there  will  he  young  bees  emerg¬ 
ing  constantly,  and  even  eggs  uuhutched  at  the  end 
of  “about  2o  days.”  the  job  will  he  no  nearer  com¬ 
pleted  then  I  ban  at  the  beginning,  except  that  lie 
has  greatly  depleted  tin*  colony  by  taking  away  Ihe 
fielders.  Of  course,  in  time,  this  method  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  colony  if  the  escape  is  left  on 
long  enough,  if  in  no  other  way  than  to  deplete  it  so 
much  that  it  would  winter-kill.  This  might  be  the 
simplest  solution  of  E.  P.'s  trouble,  but  he  must 
make  sure  that  there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  for 
the  bees  to  get  into  their  old  home. 

There  is  a  way  of  getting  the  bees  out  of  the 
house,  and  save  both  bees  and  honey,  but  it  is  a 
five  weeks’  job.  Most  of  the  bees  should  be  removed 
in  the  way  suggested,  but  the  queen  will  not  come 
out.  neither  will  all  of  the  bees,  as  long  as  any  brood 
remains:  the  escape  and  hive  ^should  he  left  on  about 
four  weeks.  By  that  time  the  colony  in  the  house 
will  he  so  depleted  that  only  a  bandful  will  remain. 
These  must  be  killed,  and  sulphur  smoke  from  a 
smoker  will  do  it,  after  taking  off  the  escape.  When 
convinced  that  the  few  bees  and  queen  are  killed, 
the  job  is  done.  Nothing  remains  then  but  to  leave 
the  hive  there  a  few  days  longer,  perhaps  a  week, 
and  the  bees  will  go  in  and  bring  out  the  honey  and 
store  it  in  the  hive,  which  is  then  their  established 
home. 

As  a  precaution  against  another  swarm  moving 
in  later  and  occupying  Ihe  old  combs  E.  P.  should 
securely  stop  the  entrance,  and  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  worker  hoes  go  through  a  hole  only  1(52/1.000 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  c.  h.  pease. 


Knapsvek  Tape  of  Duster  (sec  page  Jl-io) 


would  not  be  amiss.  Weeds  in  a  strawberry  field  are 
always  a  problem,  and  if  numerous  in  matted  rows 
aTter  the  runners  have  spread  they  are  well  nigh  a 
calamity.  Such  calamity  is  sure  to  occur  if  the 
grower  resorts  to  deep  cull ure  with  the  idea  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  deep  rooting  facilities.  The 
deep  cultivation  will  bring  up  a  world  of  dormant 
weed  seed*  ai.d  trouble  is  sure  to  follow.  fl  he 
proper  procedure  is  shallow  cultivation  after  each 
rain,  from  the  time  the  plants  are  set  until  the  run¬ 
ners  occupy  the  ground  and  there  will  he  compara¬ 
tively  little  trouble  from  weeds.  If  the  soil  is  of 
proper  texture  for  strawberries  the  roots  will  pene- 
t  rale  without  dill  eulty. 

IT  TAKES  TIME. — Referring  to  the  first  para- 


An“  Emulsion  ”For  Worms 


In  the  .Tune  number  of  the - I  saw  an 

article  of  considerable  length  regarding  worms  and 
mites,  written  by  A.  W.  Menefee.  He  states  in  his 
article  that  there  is  on  the  market  an  emulsion  to  be 
fed  in  the  water,  so  all  birds  will  get  it.  which  kills  and 
helps  to  digest  the  worms  right  in  the  intestines,  doing 
ibis  by  increasing  ilie  digestive  thuds,  which  will  as 
readily  digest  the  worm  :.  a>  any  other  form  of  animal 
protein,  lime  they  are  killed,  this  liquid  cleans  up  the 
entire  digestive  tract,  so  ihe  bird  has  an  unobstructed 
chance  lo  digest  all  its  own  food. 

I  have  noticed  an  advertisement  of  a  worm  emulsion, 
which  1  enclose,  l)o  you  know  anything  about  this,  and 
is  i:  effective  and  reliable?  Anything  new  like  this  I 
do  not  like  to  use.  unless  it  is  recommended  by  some¬ 
body  reliable.  e.  J.l. 

1PKESEMK  that  you  noticed  the  advertisement  of 
the  “worm  emulsion"  in  the  same  journal  that 
published  the  rending  article  stating  that  there  was 
such  an  emulsion  on  the  market.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  reading  article  and  the  advertisement 
were  in  such  close  proximity  that  one  could  hardly 
read  the  one  without  noting  the  other.  Such  coin¬ 
cidences  occur  in  the  journals  whose  financial  neces¬ 
sities  are  such  as  to  preclude  any  high  standards  of 
honor  in  advertising,  and  whose  reading  columns 
are  as  openly  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  concealed 
advertising  as  their  advertising  columns  are  to  hon¬ 
estly  offered  announcements. 

Drugs  which  kill,  or  stupefy,  intestinal  worms,  so 
that  the  latter  will  he  expelled,  are  known  as  an¬ 
thelmintics.  and  there  are  a  number  of  very  efficient 
ones,  when  properly  administered.  Some  may  be 
given  in  an  emulsion,  others  in  simple  solution.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  a  very  generally  useful  one  that 
might  In'  administered  in  emulsion.  For  the  round 
worms,  which  are  most  common.  I  know  of  nothing 
better  for  thick  treatment  than  tobacco  stems  made 
into  a  tea  and  mixed  with  the  mash,  as  frequently 
described  ill  these  columns.  Tapeworms  are  less 
often  found,  and  require  move  vigorous  individual 
treatment  to  rid  the  fowl  of  them.  I  know  of  no 
drug  so  simple,  tasteless  and  harmless  that  it  can 
he  given  in  the  ordinary  drinking  water,  without 
special  effort,  and  that  w-ill  at  the  same  time  prove 
efficient.  If  there  is  an  emulsion  or  other  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  a  drug  on  the  market  I  do  not  know 
of  it  M.  u.  o. 


J‘(t clciii;/  fjliiiHoli  for  Market  (see  page  U'/o) 
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Elderberry  with  Second  Crop  of  Blossoms 


Celery  where  HO  bushels  of  spinach  and  2.000  cabbage 
plants  were  taken  off.  Vacant  space  on  left,  where 
40.000  celery  plants  were  taken  off  (12x230  ft.),  now 
sown  to  spinach. 

week  in  September,  for  the  following  reasons:  The 
price  is  higher.  It  is  a  much  pleasanter  job  to  wash 
and  bunch  celery  in  September  and  October  than  it 
is  when  the  mercury  is  down  to  zero.  Then,  there 
is  no  loss  from  rotting,  mice  eating  the  hearts,  or 
freezing.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  the  right  point  to  keep  the  celery 


That  Improved  Elderberry 

REAHEKS  win  remember  that  in  our  Horticul¬ 
tural  Number,  published  in  March,  we  had  a 
little  article  on  cultivated  elderberries  from  Mr.  TV. 
TV.  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  lias  spent  much  time  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  the  elderberry,  and  has  had 
considerable  success  with  the  fruit.  lie  now  sends 
us  the  following  statement  about  the  tree  which  bore 
a  cluster  of  elderberries  which  we  pictured  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  former  article.  The  picture  shows 
one  view  of  this  plant,  or  tree,  and  also  gives  a  fair 
likeness  of  Mr.  Adams  as  lie  now  appears.  Mr. 
Adams  says: 

In  the  issue  of  March  4.  page  311.  you  printed  a  photo 
of  a  stem  of  elderberries  which  I  sent  you.  The  tree 
that  bore  that  stem  has  blossomed  full  the  second  time 
(his  year:  it  blossomed  the  usual  time  and  now  lias  40 
large  stems  of  berries,  and  the  second  blossoms  of  tlie 
last  week  of  July  are  just  setting  into  berries. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  photo  of  the  free;  taken  at  the 
time  it  had  its  second  crop  of  blossoms  on  it. 


Remarkable  growth  of  strawberry  plants,  from  plants 
set  April  5.  Vacant  space  on  right  from  which  two 
crops  have  been  grown  this  season,  lettuce  and  sweet 
corn.  Now  planted  to  spinach.  Even  the  posts  that 
support  the  irrigating  pipes  are  used  for  Lima  beans. 

blue  stone.  Good  results  were  obtained  as  far  as 
smut  disease  is  concerned  with  these  liquids,  but 
there  is  some  complaint  about  injuring  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds.  In  a  number  of  cases  reported  to  us 
a  very  poor  stand  of  grain  was  obtained  after  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  the  liquid.  The  dust  of  carbonate 
of  copper  appears  to  give  results  fully  equal  to  the 


Lessons  from  Experience 

A  COSTLY  TEACHER.— Most  people  believe  that 
“Experience  is  the  best  teacher."  In  many 
eases  it  proves  very  costly,  and  as  a  general  thing 
the  more  costly  the  longer  will  the  lesson  remain 
with  ns.  People  may  tell  us  how  certain  things 
should  he  done  for  us  to  he  successful  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  are  in.  anil  I  have  found  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  T  have  been  benefited  by  their  advice; 
hut  still,  our  own  personal  experience  will  leach  us 
more  and  have  a  more  lasting  effect  than  anything 
wo  may  read  or  folks  may  tell  us.  Have  we  learned 
anything  this  year  by  past  experience  that  is  going 
lo  he  of  benefit  to  us  next  year?  If  not.  I  am  afraid 
w  (>  have  not  been  as  watchful  and  earnest  in  mir 
business  as  we  should  have  been.  I  will  mention  a 
number  of  things  i  have  learned  this  past  year  that 
may  he  of  some  benefit  to  some  who  have  not  thought 
ol  these  things. 

CELERY  CULTIVATION.— Last  season  I  was  al¬ 
most  persuaded  to  give  up  growing  celery  for  mar¬ 
ket.  as  the  purslane  came  up  so  thickly  between  the 
plants  in  the  row  that  it  was  a  tedious  and  hack- 
aching  job  to  keep  the  weeds  out.  This  year  I 
started  my  ‘•gasoline  horse"  the  thiff  after  I  set  the 
plants  and  have  kept  it  going  twice  a  week,  close  to 
the  rows  of  celery,  with  a  small  tooth  on  the  machine 
next  to  the  row,  which  threw  enough  dirt  between 
the  plants  to  cover  the  small  weeds  as  they  came-up. 
and  yet  not  enough  to  cover  the  heart  of  the  eele 
which  would  kill  it.  Consequently  I  have  not  had  to 
hoe  or  weed  my  celery  a  single  time,  and  the  picture 
will  show  how  it  looks  at  this  writing,  August  14. 
You  will  notice  quite  a  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  four  rows  on  the  left 
and  the  four  rows  on  the  right  of  the 
picture.  This  plot  was  where  1  cut  my 
<50  hampers  of  spinach,  as  described  on 
the  front  page  of  Tm;  It.  N.-Y.  for  Au¬ 
gust  s.  The  four  rows  on  the  left  were 
planted  June  27.  and  the  four  rows  on 
the  right  July  3.  Now  the  week  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  planting  does  not  account 
for  the  difference  in  the  growth.  The 
reason  is  this:  I  sowed  cabbage  seed 
between  the  rows  of  spinach  on  May  12. 

«,nd  I  pulled  20,000  plants  off  the  space 
where  the  small  celery  is  growing. 

This  shows  very  clearly  how  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants  drew  the  substance  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  lesson  is  very 
plain  that  I  should  have  fertilized  this 
plot  with  twice  as  much  fertilizer  as  I 
pat  on  the  four  rows  on  the  left.  After 
cutting  the  spinach.  1  sowed  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  ton  per  acre  and  cultivated  it  in.  I 
might  state  also,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who.  like  myself,  have  no  horse,  but 
depend  upon  the  garden  tractor,  that  this  plot  of 
ground  was  not  plowed  after  the  spinach  was  cut. 
lmt  just  cultivated  with  my  small  hand  tractor. 

TRENCHED  CELERY. — Another  lesson  has  been 
taught  lo  persons  who  plant  their  celery  in  trenches, 
that  in  a  wot  season  like  we  are  having  the  soil 
washes  into  the  trench  and  covers  the  heart  of  the 
celery,  which  is  sure  to  kill  it.  Of  course  this  dues 
not  apply  to  many  who  grow  celery  for  market,  as 
this  is  almost  always  done  by  level  culture. 

EARLY  HARVESTING.— I  have  learned  that  it 
pays  me  best  to  get  my  celery  on  the  market  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  generally  begin  marketing  the  first 


to  blanche  it.  then  it  will  be  ready  for  market  the 
first  week  in  September. 

VARIETIES  OF  CELERY.— The  five  rows  on  the 
left  are  the  Easy  Blanching,  and  the  other  three 
rows  are  the  Golden  Self-Blanching.  I  would  grow 
all  Golden  Self-blanching  if  it  was  not  so  susceptible 
to  blight,  as  it  will  stand  up  better  after  preparing 
it  for  market  than  any  other  variety.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  celery  shows  some  blight  before  spraying, 
as  spraying  with  Bordeaux  is  only  a  preventive  and 
not  a  cure  for  blight.  When  1  trim  the  tops  and 
roots  ready  for  transplanting  I  dip  each  handful  of 
plants  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  before  setting.  ■ 
find  that  if  the  plants  start  to  blight  after  trans¬ 
planting.  by  going  along  the  rows  and  pulling  off 
the  stalks  that  are  blighted,  then  spray,  it  helps 
very  materially.  william  imcpkixs. 

New  Jersey. 


An  Orchard  In  an  Old  Pasture 


from  either  freezing  or  rotting.  If  one  desires  to 
keep  celery  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  market,  he 
should  have  a  root  pit  large  enough  to  work  in 
inclosed  from  the  weather.  Such  a  pit  is  very  easily 
constructed  by  using  any  old  timber  for  the  frame 
and  old  hoards  for  the  inner  covering,  then  covering 
with  cornstalks  to  keep  out  vain  and  cold.  If  the 
entrance  to  the  pit  is  wide  enough  to  hack  truck  in 
with  celery  it  will  save  a  lot  of  handling  and  time 
in  storing  away  a  load.  In  storing  away  celery.be 


Cauliflower  after  pen  crop.  Vacant  space  on  either  side, 
where  string  beans  and  sweet  corn  stood,  now  sown  to 

spinach. 

careful  not  to  pack  roots  in  large  blocks,  as  it  will 
i>c  more  apt  to  rot.  Place  about  three  or  four  roots 
abreast  of  each  other,  then  leave  an  air  space  of 
two  or  three  inches.  The  celery  in  the  picture  has 
had  the  earth  drawn  up  to  it  once  with  a  line. 
About  August  21  hoard  will  be  stalked  up  alongside 


in  you  anvise  mo  of  the  best  method  of  planting 
an  old  pasture,  which  is  too  rocky  to  break  up  in  any 
way.  to  pears  and  peaches?  There  is  plenty  of  ground, 
hut  too  many  boulders  to  plow.  I  imagine  the  soil  is 
pretty  poor  now.  It  faces  to  the  east  and  south,  and  I 
think  will  make  a  nice  orchard  if  I  can  plant  it  right. 
Connecticut.  E.  L. 

WE  Ilavc  seen  some  good  orchards  growing  on 
old  pasture  land,  hut  some  little  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  get  the  trees  well  started.  We 
should  lay  off  the  land  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the 
distance  usually  given  to  peach  and  pear  trees,  stake 
the  land  where  the.  trees  are  to  go.  If  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  plow  furrows,  we  should  either  dig  the  holes 
by  hand  or  blast  them  out  with  dynamite,  whichever 
seems  fho  cheapest  or  best  method.  You  do  not  need 
a  large  hole  for  planting  trees  in  this  way.  We  should 
cut  the  trees  back,  both  top  and  root,  and  plant 
them  if  possible  in  the  early  Spring.  Such  pasture 
land  is  usually  very  sour,  and  the  trees  will  not 
thrive  unless  lime  is  used  freely.  If  possible  scatter 
ground  limestone  over  the  entire  pasture.  Tf  that 
is  not  possible,  throw  the  lime  in  a  circle  about  8  ft. 
out  from  the  trees.  We  assume  that  the  field  is  too 
rockj  to  use  a  plow  or  cultivator—  If  possible  to 
plow  we  should  throw  about  three  furrows  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  roots.  Tf  this  is  not  possible,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  dig  with  a  spade  or  Ime  a 
circle  about  3  or  4  ft.  in  diameter  around  these 
trees.  This  is  needed  for  cultivation  and  is  some 
protection  in  case  of  fire.  Keep  this  space  thor¬ 
oughly  open  by  hoeing  it  over  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  A  good  fertilizer  for  such  pur- 
post'  would  he  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  fine  ground  hone  and  one  part 
muriate  of  potash  mixed  by  weight. 
Wc  should  use  1  lb.  of  this  mixture 
the  first  year  and  2  or  3  lbs.  a  year  as 
the  trees  grow. 

It  will  lie  necessary  of  course  to 
keep  the  borers  out  of  the  trees  and 
to  keep  the  space  around  them  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  up.  They  should  he 
sprayed  thoroughly  to  kill  any  scale 
that  may  he  mi  them.  The  chief  dan¬ 
ger  will  come  from  borers  and  fire. 
These  are  the  two  worst  enemies  in  an 
orchard  of  this  sort.  Hand  work  at 
digging  the  borers  or  the  use  of  the 
new  chemical  paradichlorobenzene  will 
take  care  of  the  borers,  and  wc  would 
not  advise  piling  grass  or  trash  directly 
around  the  trees.  While  such  mulch 
will  undoubtedly  help  them,  there  is 
too  much  danger  from  fire,  especially 
if  the  orchard  is  situated  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house.  With  the  use 
of  lime  and  the  fertilizer  the  grass  in 
the  old  pasture  will  slowly  come  back 
and  make  considerable  growth.  Wc  should  clip  this 
off  if  possible  once  a  year  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  rake  such  grass 
and  pile  it  around  the  young  trees,  but  the  fire  dan¬ 
ger  is  considerable  and  wc  would  not  advise  that 
practice. 


Carbonate  of  Copper  for  Grain  Smut 

THE  Oregon  Agricultural  College  gives  some  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  carbonate  of  copper  dust 
for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  grain.  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  this  disease  has  generally  been 
treated  with  a  liquid  solution  of  formaldehyde  or 
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liquid  treatments,  tesls  having  been  made 
between  the  dusted  seeds  and  that  which 
went  through  the  solution.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  to  use  two  ounces  of  copper  car¬ 
bonate  for  each  two  bushels  of  grain 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  complete 
mixture  with  a  shovel  as  in  the  case  of 
the  liquid.  Every  grain  must  lie  well 
covered  with  the  dust,  and  the  dusting  is 
usually  done  by  putting  the  grain  into  a 
tight  cylinder  or  box.  (lien  pour  in  the 
copper  carbonate  and  whirl  the  box  over 
and  over,  or  shake  it  up  until  the  dust 
scatters  all  through.  About  two  minutes 
for  mixing  the  seed  is  required.  So  fur 
as  we  know  very  little  of  this  dusting  of 
the  seeds  has  been  attempted  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  West  it  appears  to  be  giving 
good  satisfaction. 


Wm, 


‘.•U-OQMUlEr 


Running  Water 


Black  Spot  on  Plum  and  Peach 

Enclosed  find  leaves  taken  from  plum 
and  peach  trees  in  my  orchard.  Would 
he  glad  to  know  what  is  causing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  leave  in  each  ease,  and  if 
there  is  a  preventive  and  a  destroyer. 
A  spray  has  been  used  containing  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  B.  a. 

The  specimens  of  peach  and  plum 
leaves  show  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  Black  Spot  disease  of  stone  fruits. 


Hurt  ? 

WHAT  if  it  does?  Just  reach 
up  on  the  shelf  and  get  that 
bottle  of  good  old  Gom- 
bault's  Balsam.  Rub  just  a 
little  on  the  sore  spot  gently. 
It  immediately  relieves!  One 
more  application  and  every 
bit  of  the  ache  disappears. 
IT  IS  equally  effective  for 
bruises,  cuts,  burns,  sprains, 
sores,  rheumatism,  stiffness 
of  all  kind,  sore  throat,  and 
chest  colds.  In  addition  to 
its  remarkable  heating  qual- 
ities  it  is  absolutely  safe  and 
a  perfect  antiseptic. 

IN  thousands  of  homes  it  is 
the  one  remedy  that  cannot 
be  spared.  You'll  feel  the 
same  way  yourself  after 
you’ve  tried  it. 

CET  a  bottle  of  Gombault's 
Balsam  today !  Keep  it  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  for  any  em¬ 
ergency.  It’s  so  effective  one 
bottle  lasts  a  long  while. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel 
poston  receipt  ofpriceSl.  50  per  bottle. 

AS  A  VETERINARY  REMEDY 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal.  It  supercedes  all  cautery  and 
firing;  and  never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discolors  the  hair. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


place  on  the  farm  has  a  greater  need 
for  running  water  than  has  the  dairy  barn. 
To  insure  sanitary  conditions,  to  guard  the 
purity  and  freshness  of  milk  and  cream,  nothing 
is  so  important  as  an  ample  supply  of  running 
water. 

And  that  is  why  hundreds  of  the  finest 
dairy  barns  in  New  York  State  are  supplied 
by  the  Delco-Light  Water  System. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  about 
water  supply  for  the  dairy  farm. 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


$  /  jlb-cH  Sp°? 

l  m 
\  PtflCH 


Made  bu  Delco-Light  Co,, 
Dauton,  O ■ ,  tclio  also  man¬ 
ufacture  the  Delco-Light 
Farm  Electric  Plant,  the 
Delco-Light  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Frigidaire,  the 
Electric  Refrigerator  for 
modern  homes. 


W at 


gombault's 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


IW  We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just. 

what  you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be 
absolutely  healthy  as  well  true  to  name 
—we  sell  direct  from  our  MU-acre  Nursery 
at  cost,  of  product!  ton  plus  one  profit.  That's 
why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  at  Mich 
exceptionally  low  price.  Send  for  nur  free  catalog 
of  hardy  upland-grown  slock  anil  order  earlv. 

FALL  PLANTING  PAYS 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Chnrgon  on  all  orders  over  07.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO  .  INC. 

27  State  Street,  Danaville,  N.  Y. 

We're  responsible;  look  op  our  rating.  Dansoitie  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Belt-Driven 

Farm  Light  Plant 

A  new.  practical,  dependable, 
economical  low  priced  farm  light¬ 
ing  plant  operated  by  a  built-in 
Stover  l1  >  H.  P.  engine.  Engine 
can  be  used  for  any  pouter  job r 
wit  hot  its  capacity. 

Moderately  Priced 

Automatic  Regulator  assures  a 
‘‘tapering  charge"  which  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  batteries.  Western 
Electric  Generator. 

Write  Today  for  From  Booklet 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 

Alto  makers  of  Stover  Gnod  Eroinee,  Stover  Samson 
Windmill*,  Fetdmxlla,  Commxnutera,  hnaxlmja  Cuttira, 

Pu  mv  Jack* .W>‘fkino  Head*,  Saw  From* a.  Hot 

4  *  '•viinUtd  Stetl  Fence  Foaia  and  Hardware  Spacialtiaa. 

603S  Lake  Street  Freeport,  llllnole 


The  leaves  have  a  characteristic  ap¬ 
pearance.  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
‘I'lic  tiny  spores  or  seeds  touch  the  leaves 
and  begin  to  grow  during  moist  weather. 
As  the  air  becomes  dry  growth  of  the 
fungus  slops  and  a  definite  ring  is  formed, 
making  a  leaf  spot.  During  rainy 
weather  the  disease  grows,  making  sue* 
eessive  rings  similar  to  the  early  Might 
of  the  potato.  (See  (’  in  illustration). 
In  the  later  stages  the  diseased  tissue 
contracts  and  falls  away,  leaving  a  hole, 
hence  (lie  name  "shot  hoi?,”  which  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  disease.  Where 
the  spots  do  not  entirely  break  out, 
numerous  cracks  appear,  and  in  time  the 
leaves  drop  from  the  tree.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration.  A  shows  the  shot  hole;  K,  the 
blackened  spot  before  cracking  out ;  (', 
one  of  the  lesions  in  an  early  stage,  show¬ 
ing  the  different  stnges  of  growth  during 
favorable  weather;  and  D,  section  of  leaf 
entirely  gone  where  a  number  of  spots 
joined  together. 

In  attempting  to  control  this  disease 
one  should  remove  all  diseased  parts 
when  pruning.  This  is  a  bacterial  disease, 
hence  little  good  results  from  spraying, 
except  that  insects  are  killed  which  nor¬ 
mally  carry  the  disease.  Orchards  where 
proper  pruning,  fettilizing  aud  spraying 
is  carried  on  suffer  less  than  single  trees 
which  do  not  receive  this  treatment, 
hence  it  is  recommended  that  as  much 
care  as  possible  be  given  the  trees.  No 
one  measure  has  been  found  which  gives 
satisfactory  control.  t.  it.  t. 


Place  Y our  Order  This  Fall 


f  6  2  Volt 
Batteries 
700  Watt 
Generator 


Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
ft  ]  am  ad  is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 

w  A  J  y  old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
\4  protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 

y  Send  for  Fall.  1922,  Catalog  and  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


NEW,  Perfected 
TREE  GUARD 


Plan!  Trees  This  Fall 


which  orchard!*!*  claim  will 
CStJibllfth  RE  MARKABLE  REC¬ 
ORD  IN  TKtC  -  PROTECTION 
AND  SAVINQ.  Holvci  problems 
fruit  gruwerH  heretofore  have 
boon  tmnM-  fu  nmol.  Trm  most 

Erifoct  neu'nuf  rab- 

ll®,  mice,  woodr  hut-kit.  rut*, 
«pnti-4  uppliml.  IVrfcct 

r*al*n*r;  can't  *enttob  t«*ar. 
KtiKffi'd,  durabhi  «nmr«l  of  hne- 
rmallty,  heavy  »:*l. anlec.l  ntcel. 
Yet  chanpaNt  truant  cm  nmrket ! 
Write  today  for  import unt,  dc- 
•crtplive  book  lot— froe.  Address 
D*pt.  N. 

Fruit  Growers  Supply  Go. 


One  Year  Old 


Save  Time  Next  Spring 

'T'REES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
England, stand  the  winterswcll.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes’  Nursery, 
backed  by  32  years  of  satisfactory  service! 

Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, etc. 


1*1  a ii i  one-year-old  tiers  lo  *ave  money,  with- 
out  losing  time.  Saving  it  believing.  Write 
roc  about  it.  heading  varieties.  List  maiied  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay.  Mgr..  Box  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


71  Murray  Street,  New  York 


k«  r  r  u  h'ackberry,  Dewberry, Curnuitij,  Goose  berry 
uTiaWOBriJ  Raspberry  Plants.  AspamirUH  and  Rhu¬ 
barb  roots,  Fruit  trees.  Cut.  free  M.  N.  GORGO.  Vineland,  H.  J 


FIRST  CLASS  SECONDHAND 

Peach  CaiTiors.  Harry  Crates.  Ou- 
!£•  -LLJoiJ  ion  Crates  Baskets  of  all  kinds. 
HsL  ii atid  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Rgg  Passu  All  these 
containers  are  iu  ns  good  ns  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Carlut  Shipments— Our  Specialty. 
LET  US  (Jl'OTE  YOU— THAT' S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnios  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


n„„„„n,.„  for  Seed.  01.75  per  bu. 

nosen  nye  fLMWOOO  FARMI  r.  I.  ei>  IS  Grsdlotd.  II.V, 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


TREES  &  PL  ANTS  Thousands  ol  Fruit  treos, 
.  ^  1  *  Privet  hcdic.ng,  ate.,  direct 

to  you  at  lower  ortcei.  Large  assortment.  Lint  tree. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY  OesH  129  Wentmlneter,  Mil. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Applft  and  IPoncli  Trees 

Improve  your  property.  Increase  your  income.  1‘laitl 
fruit,  live*  vines  mid  plants  this  full.  Our  treea  grow. 
Free  catalog.  >1  Ite.hcll’a  Nurerry,  Beverly,  Ohio 


Peach  Tres  Borers  Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS 

(I*-C  Ileeeenei.  Found  tin.  01;  live  pounds,  *11  75,  post¬ 
paid  or  C.  O.  D.  IIOMK  I*  It  OBI  G’TH,  tor..  U  nhenj.1V.  i. 
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Notes  From  New  England 


Let  this  machine 

wash  your  dishes 


Dusting  Sprays  in  the  Garden. — 
Dimling  sprit.vs  linvp  grown  in  favor  very 
rtijijdly  flu  rime  tilts  past  sea  sou.  Several 
orchard  growers  are  now  using  tobacco 
dust  for  lice  on  yomiR  tipple  trees,  and 
report  satisfactory  results.  Personally  I 
deoeml  ujion  a  nicotine  preparation  in 
ii'lttid  form  for  lice  in  tin*  garden,  because 
1  have  not.  found  it  easy  to  get  at  the 
pests  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
with  the  dust  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the 
lice.  For  several  years,  however.  I  have 
been  using  dusting  poisons,  sulphur  and 
Bordeaux  in  the  form  of  dust,  with  a 
special  gun,  of  which  there  are  several 
types.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  much 
faith  in  dry  Bordeaux,  hut  most  of  the 
pests  can  bo  handled  very  readily  with 
commercial  dusts,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  on  the  market.  It  is  certainly 
very  much  easier  to  use  these  dusts  than 
to  mix  up  messy  wet  sprays.  They  do 
not  ruin  the  spraying  apparatus,  and  a 
pump  or  guji  can  be  kept  loaded  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  They  arc  particularly  con¬ 
venient  for  women  who  do  garden  work. 

Tut’.  Home  Celery  Patch. — This  has 
been  a  particularly  good  year  fur  celery 
in  New  M tight nd  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  Acres 
of  celery  have  been  set  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  watering,  and  the  plants  have  stood 
up  very  well  indeed.  experience  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  the  value  of  Fasy  Bleach¬ 
ing  celery  in  the  home  garden,  as  well  as 
for  commercial  use.  It  has  some  faults. 


tained  when  the  bulbs  are  not  planted 
until  tlie  middle  of  July.  <  yen  in  New 
England,  These  la tc-plun ted*  bulbs,  how¬ 
ever.  make  almost  uo  increase.  The 
Brimulinus  hybrids,  which  are  a  cross 
between  the  common  Gladiolus  and  a 
species  found  in  Central  Africa,  have 
come  to  be  especially  popular.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  other  kinds,  arid  the 
color  is  more  delicate,  but.  their  habit  is 
excellent,  and  they  often  throw  four  or 
live  spikes  to  a  bulb  instead  of  one  or 
two.  Some  growers  advise  shipping 
wilted  stalks,  but  this  lias  unt  been  found 
a  good  plan  its  a  rule.  The  best  way  to 
ship  the  blooms  is  to  keep  them  ir.  water 
ill  a  cool  place  until  the  stalks  are  filled 
with  moisture,  and  then  to  ship  them 
dry.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  with  a 
knife  and  on  a  slant,  and  care  must  he 
taken  not  to  remove  too  much  of  the 
foliage,  for  otherwise  the  bulbs  will  not 
ripen  properly  for  next  year. 

Killing  Out  Poison  Ivy. — Smother¬ 
ing  with  heavy  paper  is  fairly  successful 
with  poison  ivy  where  it  spreads  over 
level  ground.  When  the  paper  is  kept 
in  place  a  month  or  more  the  poison  ivy 
soon  succumbs.  Another  way  of  killiug 
out  poison  ivy.  however,  and  one  which 
lias  given  excellent  results  in  my  own 
garden,  is  to  pour  the  brine  from  the  ice 
cream  freezer  around  the  roots.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  a  very  feasible 
plan  where  the  plants  are-  numerous,  but 
if  there  are  only  one  or  two,  repeated 


HOW  many  hours  do  you  spend  in  kitchen  drudgery?  Wash  dishes 
with  the  efficient  WALKER  Dishwasher.  Have  more  leisure  hours  to 
enjoy  with  the  family  and  friends.  Dishes  for  a  whole  day  can  be 
washed  in  a  few  minutes.  No  danger  of  breaking.  Wiping  of  china  by 
towel  is  unnecessary.  Excellent  for  washing  milk  bottles. 

No  Electricity  Needed 

Home*  in  the  country  can  have  this  modern 
necessity,  Any  child  can  operate  it.  A 
simple  hand  lever  causes  a  revolving  paddle 
to  splash  the  hot  water  vigorously  against  the 
dishes.  Every  particle  of  to  >d  is  stripped  off, 
leaving  them  white,  dean  and  glistening. 


The  construction  of  this  washer  is  simple. 
Every  part  is  well  made  to  give  years 
of  useful  service  in  your  home.  It  is 
so  effective  and  washes  dishes  so  easily 
and  quickly  that  every  housewife  should 
have  one. 


Anyone  can  afford  this  machine. 
It  is  a  permanent  kitchen  investment. 


Send  check  or  money  order  and  we  will  pay  the 
freight--or  write  for  folder.  If  you  have  electricity 
inquire  about  the  WALKER  Electric  Dishwasher. 


Walker  Brothers  Company 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORDERS  FILLED 
IMMEDIATELY 


PTnR17D  IS  the  best 

V-x  1  TIME  TO  SET  OUT 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Young,  Strong  and  Heavy-Rooted 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  CULLS! 

Hardy  New  England  grown  stock  give 

BEST  RESULTS  EVERYWHERE 

Unequalled  Either  for  Profit  or  Pleasure 


bin  ii  is  far  ahead  of  Paris  Gold.  a.  While 
bite  celery  is  commonly  banked  Avirlt 
earth  in  the  home  garden,  early  cel¬ 
ery  should  be  bleached  with  board*  or 
paper  set  on  edge.  Boards  are  easily  held 
in  place  by  short  slicks  nailed  lightly 
across  the  tops,  or  by  u  Ire--  bent  at  the 
ends.  If  plenty  of  fresh  hor-e  manure  is 
aviilnhlc.  wonderful  stalks  of  celery  can 
be  grown  by  mulching  the  ground  ;ir"und 
the  plants  with  this  material.  It  should 
be  several  inches  deep,  and  cover  tin 
ground  completely.  Such  a  mulch  obvi¬ 
ates  all  ticirssily  for  cultivation,  and  of 
course  feeds  the  roots  continuously.  It  is 
a  labor  saving  plan  in  itself. 

Marketing  Gladioli.  Not  a  few 

farmers  are  adding  Gladioli  to  their 
crons.  A  half  acre  or  less  provides  many 
hundreds  of  flowers  which  can  be  sold  by 
the  roadside  or  shipped  to  market.  Then, 
of  course,  there  will  be  a  big  supply  of 
bulbs  for  sale  in  the  Fall  Roadside  cus¬ 
tomers  for  flowers  often  become  bulb  cus¬ 
tomers.  too.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  many 
(lowers  in  rite  city  wholesale  market  to 
advantage,  because  of  the  great  glut 
wl'cb  comes  in  midsummer,  but  if  a 
grower  can  get  in  touch  with  a  number 
of  florists  in  surrounding  towns  he  often 

*•  make  a  contract  to  supply  them  a 
given  number  of  spikes  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Font-  cents  apiece  makes  a  fair 
flat  rate  for  the  season.  The  (lowers  sell 
for  six  or  eight  both  early  and  late,  but 
go  very  low  in  midsummer.  The  dowers 
should  be  cut  with  a  knife  on  the  slant, 
and  while  some  foliage  is  required,  three 
or  four  leaves  must  be  left  on  the  plants 
so  ilqit  tin*  bulbs  will  ripen  up.  For  dis 
taut  shipments  the  stalks  are  often  tied 
together  at  the  butts,  bur  for  iiearoy  de¬ 
liveries  ir  is  best  to  place  them  carefully 
in  boxes  holding  about  two  dozen  spikes, 
the  spikes  being  laid  in  place  so  that  the 
flowers  rest  on  their  sides.  When  flowers 
are  in  be  shipped  a  considerable  distance 
the  spike*  should  be  cni  .iust  as  the  first 
flower  opens,  but  nearby  florists  usually 
want  them  with  three  or  four  flowers 
open,  so  that  they  can  be  used  inuuedi 
ately  in  making  tip  funeral  pieces  and  for 
other  work. 

Flowers  for  Cutting. — A  good  way 
to  gel  a  succession  of  blooms  is  to  plant 
a  variety  of  sizes,  for  even  a  half-inch 
bulb  will  flower,  but  later  in  the  season 
than  the  larger  bulbs.  Growers  who 
warn  an  increase  of  bulbs  plant  early, 
but  a  good  crop  of  flowers  eau  be  ob- 


applications  of  salt  brine  gradually  kill 
out  the  ivy.  If  ice  cream  is  not  made 
at  home,  a  heavy  salt  solution  may  be 
prepared  and  applied  once  a  week  as 
long  as  the  ivy  remains.  When  there  is 
a  lot  of  poison  ivy  on  the  place  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  in  making  a  sal  li¬ 
ra  tod  salt  solution  at  the  rate  of  .’>  lbs. 
of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  spraying 
it  over  the  plants.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


«nderful  New  Power 

Uy  eliminates  spark 
ifiriag — adds  power 
sed — sares  gas — is 
roof.  This  wonder* 
i  ignition  system  is 
in  use  on  several 
nerica’s  high-grade 
>tor  ears.  Price  is 
low.  Ask  for  book¬ 
let  and  learn  about 
,  FREE  TRIAL 
_ b  OFFER. 

American  Bosch  Mag.  Corp.  Bax.J155Springfiekt.Mjss. 
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s’  All  Wool  Guaranteed 


■PF  Just  what  you  have  been  looking: 

•  for.  The  only  double  nozzle  Spray 

Guti  possessing  both  short  and  long 
range.  Adaptable  for  any  power  spraying, 
with  a  capacity  of  seven  gallons  per  minute 
and  upwards. 

One  mau  cau  Handle  full  capacity  of  any  spray 
rig  with  best  possible  results,  saving  time  and 
material,  and  this  saves  money. 

'Peeved  and  approved  by  leading  Fruit  tr  rowers 
in  all  fruit.  Slates.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials.  Price  115.00.  delivered  parcel  post  or  ex¬ 
press  C.O.It  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  afters  days'  trial. 

WM.  E-  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


SPORT  COATS 


Cardigan  Jacket 

Oxford,  Brown,  Navy  and  Black. 
Best  Coat  for  the  money.  Cannot 
duplicate  for  double  the  price.  Boy’s 
sizes  8  to  14.  Men’s  sizes  up  to  44. 

Price  *65 


MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED 
Send  Money  Order  by  Mail 

H.  M.  KENNEDY,  Jr.  CO 

Hollis,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  Free.  HASH.  PERRY 


The  Best  June  and 
Everbearing  varieties. 

,  Georgetown.  Del. 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot-grown  ami  runner  plants  iliar  will 
Lea,  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY  BLACKBER¬ 
RY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT;  SHAPE  plants  ASPARAGUS. 
RHUBARB  mot*-  CANTERBURY  BELLS,  CARNATIONS  POPPY. 

WALLFlOWCR,  Mia  other  Hardy  Perennial  PfciwtM*  pi.vius  ; 
ROSES.  SMffuat.  for  fall  cilnatiug.  C?tt*loiriie  free. 

II.VRRY  L.  SQtlKES  Good  (vruiiml.  New  York 


Fwsh  dug*  direct  from  IN*  i^KKY  to 
Peach.  Apple*  Peur.  Plmn.  I 'her- 
*>*♦  Quiqcc.  Apricot  Trees,  o*e*  f 
Strawberry,  Blackberry*  Rasp-  I  ,h^\J 

CC/* berry*  Dewberry,  Gooseberry.  _ .Jr 

""  J-f  w  Currant,  Rhubarb,  A&parn^ui 
blunts.  Grape  vine*,  etc  Shade  Trees.  Evcrerceiu.  Shrubs 
Privet  Itedeinir.  etc.  SATISFACTION  G  CAU  \  N 
Tl.KD,  Our  FKKK  CATALOG  c*  priced*  descriptions 
*Unatnitiuu*.  ami  complete  planting  aud  culture  infttrno 
•lOUSi  Write  today. 

BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  B**  1,  Selbyville,  Del 


Large  Selected,  for  fall 
planting.  N-l.,5  I>ev  100. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
Geod  Qround  N.  V. 


OH  SACK —  Fine  Cortland  and  Tioga  Apple  Tree*. 

Bruited.  u BURGE  BUSSING.  Hat.TsVU.ut.Nxw  York 
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Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

1  was  rather  amused  at  the  experience 
of  N.  S.  P.  in  growing  asparagus  direct 
from  the  seed.  Sowing  seed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  12-inch  trench  and  in  the  poorer 
soil  he  could  not  have  expected  anything 
but  a  slow  germination  and  slow  growth. 

I  have  fouud  from  long  experience  I  hat 
when  properly  sown  I  can  get  cutting  of 
asparagus  a  year  sooner  from  the  seed 
than  from  roots  planted  at  the  same  time, 
but  I  make  the  fur  ro  tvs  12  to  15  in.  deep 
and  fill  them  half  full  of  old  fine  manure, 
cover  them  with  soil  and  sow  the  seed 
when  the  trench  is  not  over  •*  or  4  in. 
deep.  What  does  anyone  want  with  the 
roots  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground?  Shoots 
cut  down  deeply  look  all  right  fo  the  eye, 
but  the  white  butts  are  hat'd,  and  green 
asparagus  sells  better  and  eats  better. 
Sown  as  I  sow  the  seed,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  weeding  and  cultivating  than 
with  the  transplanted  roots.  rl’he  seed¬ 
ling  will,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season, 
be  much  stouter  than  those  from  the 
roots.  Treated  as  N.  S.  I*,  did,  I  would 
not  expect  any  better  results  than  he  has 
had.  1  have  never  soaked  the  seed  of 
asparagus,  and  when  sown  properly  and 
very  early  in  the  Spring  it  germinates 
readily  if  fresh  seed.  Asparagus  seed 
sown  here  in  February  will  germinate  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  (lie  Summer 
weeds.  Sown  late,  it  lias  a  poor  chance 
with  the  weeds.  People  often  get  poor 
results  from  a  method  because  they  fail 
to  adopt  the  best  practice.  I  use  nitrate 
of  soda  freely  on  the*  young  seedlings  in 
Summer,  and  would  also  use  it  if  T 
planted  roots.  The  last  asparagus  bed  1 
sowed  and  planted  took  the  roots  four 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  seedlings. 

A  Philadelphia  daily  paper  suggests 
editorially  t«»  the  gardeners  that  earlj 
September,  when  (he  seed  pods  are  ready 
to  burst,  is  the  time  for  the  gardeners  to 
get  after  the  weeds.  This  may  he  a  city 
editor’s  idea  of  gardening,  but  the  gar¬ 
deners  will  not  have  weeds  ready  to 
hurst  their  seed  pods.  They  know  a  far 
better  plan — by  not  having  the  weeds. 
Letting  weeds  grow  till  the  seeds  are  ripe 
is  not  gardening,  except  to  the  man  in  a 
city  office.  When  a  city  editor  ventures 
advice  to  country  people  lie  usually  makes 
a  mess  of  it. 

Philadelphia  has  a  county  fair  at  By¬ 
berry.  There  are  so  many  farms  and 
gardens  inside  the  city  limits  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  should  be  able  to  make  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  the  products  of  the  fertile  soil  of 
Southeast  Pennsylvania.  It  would  seem 
that  Greater  New  York  City,  with  the 
help  "f  Jersey,  could  have  an  annual  farm 
fair  that  would  he  an  enlightenment  to 
her  citizens. 

The.  only  bloom  in  the  shrubbery  now 
is  the  Althea*.  The  double  rose  Althea 
has  been  making  quite  a  show,  as  the 
plant  stands  out  alone  on  the  lawn.  It 
has  been  covered  with  its  big  rose-colored 
flowers  like  a  great  rose  bush.  These 
will  wind  up  the  shrubbery  bloom,  except 
the  scanty  late  bloom  on  Spimea  An¬ 
thony  Waterer,  which  still  persists  in 
trying  to  bloom.  \V.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Overland  Sedan — the  Ideal 

Family  Car 


want  a  smart,  light,  economical 
and  comfortable  car,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  fits  their  needs  quite  as 
•well  as  the  Overland  Sedan,  now 
priced  at  $895. 

Triplex  Springs — real  riding  comfort;  27-brake  h .  p.  motor;  U.  S.  L, 

Battery ;  Auto-Lite  Electric  Starter;  Demountable  Rims;  Tire  Carrier . 

Every  driving  and.  riding  convenience. 


For  the  farmer  who  must  get  about 
quickly  and  without  delay — for  the 
housewife  whose  visits  to  town 
must  be  made  in  all  kinds  of 
weather — for  the  entire  family  who 


SEDAN 


TOURING 

$550 


f.p.b.  Toledo 


MILLERBEan 


ESTERS  $ 

ALL  IMITATORS. 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


•for  this 


The  book  that  best  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  and  charm  of  real  country  living- 

is 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

cAn  order  came  the  other  day  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for 
one  of  these  books.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Austria  and  New  Zealand — all  over  the  world.  It  is 
being  read  wherever  the  human  heart  feels  a  love  for  clean 
and  wholesome  country  living. 

“A  Civilizing  Agent  for  Agriculture  ” 


5'Room  House 

freight  Paid  to  Your  Railroad  Station, 


Greasy  Water  in  Septic  Tank 

Is  it  right  to  run  water  from  kitchen 
sink  into  a  septic  tank?  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  1  saw  an  article  in  The 
IL  N.-Y.  some  time  hack  stating  that  the 
bacteria  would  not  work  on  greasy  water. 
Am  l  right  ?  II.  E.  c. 

Salem,  •  >. 

Grease  traps  are  provided  for  septic- 
tanks  likely  to  receive  an  excess  of  grease, 
ns  from  dairy  houses,  hut  ordinary  kitch¬ 
en  --inks  are  discharged  directly  into  the 
tank  with  the  other  house  wastes,  A 
grease  trap  is  simply  a  settling  chamber 
in  the  house  pipe  in  which  the  waste 
water  from  the  house  stands  long  enough 
to  permit  the  fluid  grease  to  rise  to  the 
surface  and  from  which  it  may  he  re¬ 
moved  from  time  to  time.  M.  H.  l). 


for  this 

7-Room  £ 


House 


That  is  what  one  reader  calls  it — and  he  has  sent  five  separate 
copies  to  people  who  need  to  know  more  of  the  human  side  of 
farm  life.  It  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  to  have  this  book  on  your  table.  Is  it  in  your  house  ? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  autograph  your  copy  if  you  desire. 

The  book  should  go  wherever  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  taken. 


THIS  handsome,  modern,  two-story 
dwelling  shipped  freight  paid  to 
you  for  $968.  Contains  big  living- 
room,  open  stairway,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  pantry,  rear  porch,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  bathroom  and  closets.  Full  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Free  Aladdin  Catalog. 

Million  Ddllar  Corporation  Guaranty 


Prohibition  for  Bats 

A  short  time  ago  we  discovered  We  had 
hals  in  our  attic,  entering  by  small  holes 
in  the  cornice.  1  was  about  to  write  you 
wlmt  t<>  do  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  1 
saw  an  article  in  The  IL  N.-Y.  asking  the 
same  question,  so  we  knew  wo  would 
have  to  get  our  own  ideas.  We  went  out 
about  dusk  and  watched  for  the  bats  to 
come  out.  a  ml  they  did  come,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  40  hats  that  we  saw;  cannot  tell 
how  many  more  there  were.  When  we 
did  not  see  any  more  we  went  up  on  the 
outside  and  nailed  up  every  crack  we 
could  find  (they  go  through  a  very  small 
hole).  The  next  night  we  watched,  and 
not  a  bat  t<>  be  seen,  nor  any  since.  a. 
Springvillc.  N.  Y. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  Went  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes." 


PRICE  INCLUDES  all  high  quality 
lumber,  millwork,  windows,  doors,  floor¬ 
ing.  siding,  roofing,  interior  woodwork, 
glass,  nails,  paints,  varnishes  and  hard¬ 
ware.  Lumber  eut-to-fit.  Save  waste 
on  material  and  labor.  Complete  plans 
and  instructions.  We  will  ship  these 
houses  anywhere  on  quick  notice.  Send 
today  for  Catalog  No.  2274  and  com¬ 
plete  information. 

The  Aladdin  Co.  MichS™ 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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An  Outbreak  of  BSgworrtis 

Our  troos  aro  infested  with  a  worm 
that  wraps  itself  in  a  leaf  and  eats  every¬ 
thing  off  the  trees  and  hushes  that  is 
green.  It  is  a  small  black  worm  with  a 
round  head  and  yellow  eyes.  I  think  you 
call  it  a  basket-worm.  1  tried  to  burn  it 
off.  but  was  not  successful.  MRS.  A.  m. 

West  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
watch  insects  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  note  their  ups  and  downs,  and  to 
determine  if  possible  what  the  conditions 
are  that  keep  them  within  bounds  one 
season  and  put  no  curb  at  all  on  their 
increase  and  consequent  ravages  the  nexi 
season.  The  common  evergreen  hag  worm 
is  prevalent  in  this  country  from  South¬ 
eastern  New  York  and  Northern  New 
Jersey  south  to  the  (Julf  and  west  to 
Texas.  In  the  more  northern  limits  of 
its  range,  for  example,  on  Staten  Island, 
it  is  not  apt  to  he  a  serious  post,  and 
generally  it  prefers  evergreens,  especially 
cedar  and  arbor  vinca.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  this  year  for  some  reason 
it  is  running  riot  in  some  localities,  at 
least,  on  Staten  Island,  and  that  it  is  at¬ 
tacking  many  trees  and  bushes  and  de¬ 
vouring  all  of  the  green  parts  of  the  host 
plants.  One  can  only  wonder  why  they 
are  so  abundant  Ibis  year. 

The  bagworms  are  curious  creatures, 
and  have  very  interesting  habits.  The 
young  caterpillars,  as  soon  as  they  hatch 
from  t he  eggs  in  the  Spring,  fashion  a 
bag  or  ease  out  of  bits  of  green  bark  and 
leaves,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  each 
one  lives  within  this  bag  and  carries  it 
wherever  it  goes.  The  manner  in  which 
the  young  caterpillar  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  bag.  gets  inside  of  it.  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  build  the  case  around  itself,  as 
it  were,  is  interesting  aud  really  marvel¬ 
ous.  These  youngsters  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  build  their  houses.  Their 
instincts  come  into  action  at  once  and 
each  tiny  caterpillar  works  automatically. 
I  suppose,  but  with  all  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  accumulated  instinct  aud  prac¬ 
tice  of  multitudes  of  ancestors  have  en¬ 
dowed  it.  The  practical  question,  how¬ 
ever,  is  how  snail  we  get  rid  of  this 
pesky  bagworm. 

We  shall  have  to  call  on  our  prosaic 
but  cver-roady  friend,  arsenate  of  lead. 
Bagworms  can  be  controlled  very  easily 
and  effectively  by  spraying  the  infested 
plants  with  paste  arsenate  of  lead.  2^6 
lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water  (about  1  ox.  to 
a  gallon),  or  with  the  powdered  form.  1 
lb.  to  50  gallons  of  water.  If  desired,  the 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  a  dust.  If  the  plants 
are  dusted,  if  should  be  done  in  the  early 
morning,  while  the  (lew  is  on  and  the 
wind  is  still.  In  any  ease  the  work 
should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  all  parts 
of  the  plant  should  be  covered. 

c.i.kx  \'  w.  imilUl  K. 


Carpenter  Ant  Destroying  House 
Timbers 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  stop 
large  black  ants  from  eating  the  inside 
of  a  timber  in  a  building?  II.  W. 

(iallatinville,  N.  Y. 

It  will  probably  be  difficult  to  get  at 
the  ants  in  the  timber  referred  to.  If 
the  beam  is  accessible  it  may  lx*  possible 
eventually  to  destroy  the  ants  and  stop 
their  working  by  squirting  kerosene  oil 
into  the  openings,  and  soaking  the  piece 
of  timber  with  oil  where  the  ants  are 
seen  to  be  present. 

I  ant  not  sure  whether  this  carpenter 
ant  will  eat  a  poison  mixture  or  not.  If 
it  will,  then  1  would  suggest  a  mixture 
of  tartar  emetic  one  part  and  strained 
honey  20  parts.  These  materials  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  a  little 
of  the  mixture  put  in  shallow  saucers  and 
set  where  the  ants  can  g<*r  it.  If  they 
take  it  aud  carry  it  back  to  the  nest  to 
feed  the  young  ants  the  whole  colony 
will  eventually  be  destroyed.  Cse  care 
about  children  and  domestic  animals,  be¬ 
cause  the  mixture  is  poisonous. 

If  both  of  these  suggestions  fail  to  be 
of  value,  then  there  will  probably  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  remove  the  timber 
and  put  in  a  new  one.  If  the  new  timber 
could  be  creosoted  before  it  is  put  in  place 
the  ants  would  probably  never  attack  it 
again.  uusxx  w.  iikrkick. 
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your  Free  Copy  of  this 
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Dept.  64- H 

Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Paul,  Fort  Worth, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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Don’t  You  Miss 
this  Money  Saving 
Opportunity 


This  Catalogue  is  Yours  FREE 


Buy  from  this 
Book 


This  Golden  Jubilee  Cata¬ 
logue  is  saving  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  American 
people. 

Is  it  saving  Money  for 
You  and  for  your  family? 
Are  you  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  opportunity? 

Buy  from  this  Book.  Fill 
all  your  needs  from  this 
Book.  Consult  it  daily  to 
find  the  right  price,  the  low  - 
est  price  for  dependable, 
reliable  goods  of  standard 
quality. 

If  you  have  not  a  copy  of 
this  Catalogue — Fill  in  the 
coupon  above  and  receive 
your  copy  FREE. 


To  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  will  mean  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  YOU  this  Fall. 

It  answers  every  question  about  price,  establishes  for  you  the 
right  price  to  pay  for  everything  you  buy. 

Fifty  years’  experience  in  manufacturing — in  right  buying — 
has  gone  into  this  book.  Fifty  years’  experience  in  low  price  mak¬ 
ing  is  here  at  your  service. 

Write  for  this  Catalogue.  Know  the  right  price  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  you.  buy.  Take  advantage  of  the  many  big  bargains  it  offers 
— the  many,  many  things  offered  at  less  than  market  prices. 

TO  THE  WOMAN:  This  free  ample  of  our  Golden  Jubilee 
Catalogue  offers  you  the  new-  Bargains.  Everything  a  man 
est  styles,  selected  in  New  York  needs,  to  wear  or  to  use,  is  of- 
by  our  own  Fashion  Experts,  fered  at  prices  that  mean  many 
And  all  the  usual  extra  “style  dollars  saved, 
profit”  has  been  eliminated  FOR  THE  FARM:  For  fifty 
from  our  prices.  years  the  American  Farmer  and 

It  offers  you  everything  for  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  have 
home  at  a  big  saving:  Rugs,  helped  each  other.  This  book 
Carpets,  Curtains,  Furniture,  outdoes  all  our  past  achieve- 
Home  Furnishings  of  all  kinds  ment  in  making  low  prices  for 
of  standard  quality  at  money  you. 

saving  prices.  Fencing,  roofing,  tools,  paint, 

TO  THE  MAN :  Think  of  an  hardware  —  everything  the 
all  wool — virgin  wool  suit  for  farmer  needs  is  offered  at  a 
less  than  $15.00.  This  is  an  ex-  saving. 


The  Oldest  Mailorder  House  is  Today  the  Mo  st  Progressive 

Montgomery  Ward  8  (ft 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Saint  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore* 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

New  York  State  has  now  jumperl  to 
the  fore  in  supplying  the  I3n stern  market 
with  peaches,  some  ilays  shipping  as  high 
as  450  or  500  carloads.  The  New  York 
wholesale  market  received  its  share  of  the 
shipments,  and  with  increased  supplies 
prices  on  Elbert  a  peaches  declined  $1  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  basket  during  the  week 
ending  September  12.  New  Jersey  peach 
growers  are  practically  through  shipping, 
and  the  Connecticut  season  is  reported  to 
be  shorter  than  anticipated  because  of 
wet  weather.  The  New  England  peach 
crop,  on  the  whole,  is  expected  to  he  a 
good  one  this  year.  The  tipple  movement 
was  rather  limited,  with  a  dull  market, 
prevailing,  and  prices  averaged  somewhat 
lower  than  for  the  previous  week.  Such 
varieties  as  McIntosh.  Stark  and  Wolf 
River  have  recently  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Receipts  of  Bartlett  pears  were 
not  quite  as  heavy  late  in  the  week,  and 
under  a  moderate  demand  prices  showed 
a  little  improvement.  Soekel  pears  met 
with  a  dull  market ,  2'owevcr.  The  lirst 
of  the  cranberries  a^  coining  in  in  half 
barrel  crates  from  Cape  Cod.  Offerings 
were  very  light,  as  weather  conditions 
have  not  favored  picking.  Plums  were 
plentiful  and  slow,  while  grapes  were 
generally  dull,  especially  the  Niagaras. 
The  market  on  string  beaus  was  irregu¬ 
lar.  but  good  stock  generally  sold  well. 
Lima  beans  were  in  good  demand,  and 
good  prices  were  received  for  good  quality 
stock.  Beets  and  carrots  were  slow 
nearly  all  the  week,  and  while  ‘there  has 
been  some  call  for  good  corn,  most  of  it 
has  been  wormy  or  otherwise  damaged. 
An  abundance  of  lettuce  came  in  from 
New  York  State,  varying  greatly  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Values  were  irregular,  but  there 
was  generally  a  fair  demand  for  good 
stock.  A  few  cars  of  Iceberg  lettuce 
from  Idaho  and  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  were  received  during  the  week,  the 
best  of  it  selling  around  $.1.50  crate 
(three  to  four  dozen  heads).  Onions 
were  liberally  offered,  mostly  from  New 
York  State,  and  trading  was  slow.  There 
was  not  much  interest  in  peprpers.  and 
prices  averaged  low.  There  were  fairly 
liberal  receipts  of  potatoes  from  New 
Jersey,  and  Long  Island  growers  have 
also  been  supplying  the  market.  Move¬ 
ment  was  light,  market  dull  and  prices 
low.  Long  Island  growers  have  retarded 
their  digging  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  markets,  and  f.  o.  b.  prices  in  New 
Jersey  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.05.  few 
$1.10  for  Giants  in  150-lb.  sacks  (214 
bushels),  and  $1.30  to  $1.40  for  round 
white  stock  on  the  12th,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  crop  is  about  1.000.000  bushels  less 
than  the  five-year  average  of  17.204.000 
bushels,  while  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  some  of  the 
Far  Western  States  are  considerably 
above  the  average.  The  estimated  fore¬ 
cast  for  September  1  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
is  41S.10S.000  bushels,  as  against  346.- 
821.000.  the  final  estimate  for  1021.  and 
185.101,000,  the  five-year  average  (1017- 
1021). 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  have  continued 
to  be  light,  and  in  'the  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
peting  dealers  to  supply  their  high-class 
trade  with  fancy  qualities,  prices  were 
forced  up  about  1c  a  dozen  on  high-grade 
stock  during  the  week  ending  September 
12.  Poor  grades  of  eggs  have  been  quiet 
and  the  market  was  slow,  especially  for 
those  qualities  competing  directly  with 
Storage  stock.  The  movement  of  storage 
eggs  was  rather  heavy,  the  difference  be¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  withdrawal  for  the  New 
York  City  market  by  about  50,000  cases 
for  the  week  ending  September  0.  The 
holding  of  storage  eggs  on  September  11 
was  over  4.170.000  cases,  or  about  1.000.- 
000  cases  more  than  on  hand  the  same 
date  last  year  in  the  four  big  cold  storage 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  in 
pretty  good  shape  despite  the  heavy  offer¬ 
ings.  as  the  demand  ha-  been  fairly  good 
at  f lie  lower  prices.  This  was  especially 
true  of  fancy  colored  fowl.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  were  mostly  poor  and  rather  slow 
to  sell,  the  few  fancy  offered  being 
readily  absorbed  b.v  the  trade.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  rather  firm 
on  fowl  and  weak  on  chickens.  Long 
Island  ducks  were  generally  in  good  de¬ 
mand. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Supplies  of  hay  were  liberal,  with  con¬ 
siderable  unsold  stock  in  the  sheds  most, 
of  the  week,  and  prices  declined  further. 
Tlx-  market  was  a  little  steadier  on  the 
12th.  however,  but  there  was  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices.  Rye  Straw  continued 
scarce  and  firm.  n.  w.  a. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY -E N  1)1  COTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  18c:  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  lo  14c:  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak,  lb.. 
22  to  24e;  lamb  chops,  lb..  10  to  15c; 
mutton.  lh„  10  to  25c;  -alt  pork,  lb.,  18c; 
sausage,  lb..  1$c;  sliced  bacon,  lb  .  10  to 
15c;  pork  chops,  lb..  10c;  pork  loin,  lb., 
27c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35e;  veal  loaf,  lb., 


t  New 


15c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb., 
10c ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  each,  $5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  21c;  broilers,  lb.,  32c;  geese, 
lb..  10e:  ducks,  lb.,  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  15c; 
fowls,  lb..  11c:  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  34c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  or  brown.  10c;  or¬ 
dinary.  •‘■•■Sc ;  duck  eggs.  45c;  milk,  qt.,  0c ; 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  qt,.  5c;  cream, 
qt„  75c;  one-half  pint.  20e ;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  45c:  best  dairy. 
44c;  cheese,  cream,  lie;  skim.  17c;. cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll, 

10c. 

Apples,  bn..  81  ;  fancy,  peck.  40c;  crab 
apples,  peck,  15c  long  blackberries,  qt., 
20c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  10c:  (Vdumbias. 
28c;  Elberta  peaches,  bn.,  $2.25:  plums, 
qt..  7c;  bu.,  $1.75;  pears,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beets,  hunch.  5c;  beans,  lb..  8c:  celery, 
10  to  12%c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  car¬ 
rots,  bunch,  5c;  cucumbers,  per  l<*o.  60c; 
dill,  hunch.  Hie:  greens,  peek.  15c;  let¬ 
tuce.  large  heads.  5e ;  onions,  dry.  lb..  Sc; 
green,  hunch.  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  :  peas, 
qt.,  10c:  rhubarb,  lb..  5c:  radishes, 
bunch.  5c ;  spinach,  peck.  15c;  sweet 
corn.  Bantam,  doz.,  20c;  white  corn,  doz., 
15c:  string  beans,  qt..  Cc ;  shell  beans, 
qt..  7c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  4c;  bu..  $1  ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bunch.  7c;  turnips,  bu.,  SOe. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  Go ;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf.  5e;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card.  23c ;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  45c;  strained  honey,  18c, 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lh„  20  to  25c; 
broilers,  21  to  26c;  fowls,  22  to  20e; 
geese,  lb..  10c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poult  rv — Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  broilers.  15  to  40c:  fowls,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  geese.  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs,  40  to  45c; 
duck  eggs,  45  to  48c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  40c  to  $1.75;  crab  apples, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 :  elderberries,  bu..  75c  to 
$1,25;  grapes,  lb.,  7  to  10c;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  crate.  $6;  cantaloupes,  each,  10  to 
30c;  per  bu..  $1  to  $2;  pears,  bu..  40c  to 
$1;  peaches,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75:  plums, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50. 

Beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50e;  beets,  per  bu.,  $1.50; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  carrots, 
doz.  bundles,  25  i"  3Qe;  per  bu.,  $1; 
celery,  do/.,  bunches,  50  to  00e ;  eggplant, 
each,  10  to  20e ;  green  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50; 
red  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  garlic, 
lb..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  50c;  Boston, 
doz.,  15  to  50c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  dry,  per  bn..  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  10c;  romaine,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
10c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
string  beans,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to¬ 
matoes.  bn.,  65c  lo  $1.25;  tomatoes,  qt  , 

5  to  !()<•:  lurnips,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  corn,  per  doz..  10  to  15c;  encum¬ 
bers,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  crate, 
75c  to  $1. 

I  lav.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$16 ;  No.  3.  $14:  Timothy,  ton,  $20; 
straw,  ton.  $16  to  $20. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Drcssud  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  0e ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  10  to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb„  10  to  12e;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14e:  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12e ;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb..  22 
In  25c;  heavy,  25  to  27c;  fowls.  1  b..  24  to 
26c;  obi  roosters,  lb.,  IS  to  15e;  guinea 
fowl,  each,  45  to  55c;  ducks,  lb..  20  to 
22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  40c ;  pigeons, 
each.  15  to  18e:  eggs.  30  to  35c;  butter, 
country,  crock.  12  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  40e ;  per 
bu..  50  to  75e ;  crabapples,  14-qt.  basket. 
40  to  50c;  cantaloupe,  bu..  50c  to  $1.50; 
grapes,  per  peek,  75  to  80c;  peaches,  El- 
liertas.  25  to  10c;  Crawford.  40  to  60c; 
pears,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  per  lb.,  1  to  1  % c ; 
plums,  14-qt.  basket,  10  to  50c;  prunes, 
14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  elderberries,  bas¬ 
ket.  40  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  50c;  beans,  wax,  14-qt. 
basket.  45  to  50c;  green,  basket.  45  to 
50c;  cauliflower,  doz..  $1.50  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz..  35  lo  45c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  20c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to 
75c;  cucumber  pifkles,  per  100.  10  to 
15c;  eggplant,-  doz..  $1  to  $1.50:  lettuce, 
doz.,  20  to  10c ;  head,  per  doz..  10  to  50c ; 
Lima  beans,  lb.,  25c;  onions,  dry.  basket. 
40  to  50c :  per  i>U..  00c  to  $1  ;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green.  14- 
qt.  basket,  35  to  50c :  red.  14-qt.  basket. 
80c  to  $1 ;  pickles,  dill,  per  100.  50  to 
60c;  potatoes,  bu..  65  to  75c;  pumpkins, 
doz..  00c  to  $1  ;  sweet  corn,  Bantam,  doz.. 
12  to  15c;  Evergreen,  doz.  ears.  18  to 
20c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  25  to  30e; 
tomatoes.  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  35c;  tur¬ 
nips.  1  l-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Hides— Steers.  No.  1,  !)14r;  No.  2. 

8 (4c ;  cows  and  heifers.  STr>.  1.  0c;  No.  2. 
8c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  7c;  horsehides, 
each,  $2  lo  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c 
lo  $1  ;  calf.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2.  13c:  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  unwashed,  medium, 
lb..  30  to  12c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  00  to  95c;  corn,  shelled, 


s  and 


bu..  70  to  80c;  oats,  44%  to  45c;  rye,  75 
to  SOe. 

Ila.v,  new  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22 ; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $1S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  continues  to  go  up  slowly,  but 
all  sorts  of  fruit  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
are  mostly  low  and  still  declining.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  are  steady,  but  have  gone 
down  lately. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGOS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  15  to  43c; 
dairy.  14  to  ISr;  crocks,  12  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  (’horse,  firm;  daisies  and 
flats.  22  to  23c;  longhorns,  22  in  24c; 
limburger.  25  to  26c;  Swiss,  25  to  30c. 
Eggs,  firm;  hennery.  IS  tn  45c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  30  to  15c;  storage,  28 
to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet:  turkey.  45  to 
50c;  fowl.  22  to  12c ;  broilers,  11  to  18c; 
chickens,  33  to  34c:  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  firm ;  fowls.  20  to  26c ; 
broilers,  22  to  28c:  old  roosters.  16  to 
17c;  ducks,  20  to  2Me;  geese.  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easier;  best  sorts,  bu..  65c  to 
$1 :  seconds,  25  to  50c.  Potatoes,  weak; 
homegrown,  bu..  50  In  75c;  sweets,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  bid.,  $2.75  to  $1. 

PEACHES  AMI  MELONS 

Peaches,  dull;  homegrown,  choice,  bu., 
05c  to  $1 ;  common,  25  ru  50c.  Melons, 
easy;  watermelons,  each.  20  to  SOe;  can¬ 
taloupes.  bu..  50c  to  81.25;  lmneydcws, 
box.  $2  to  $2.25. 

OTHER  FRUITS  AM)  BERRIES 

Pears,  easy:  best  Bartlett,  bu.,  05  to 
SOe;  Soekel.  75c  to  $1:  seconds,  25  to 
35c.  Plums,  easy  ;  G-qt.  basket.  10  to 
15c;  bu.,  40  tu  75c ;  prunes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.  Crabapples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2,75.  El¬ 
derberries.  active:  bu..  75c  to  $1.25. 
Huckleberries,  qt.,  12  to  13c. 

REA  N  S — ONTO  N  S 

Beans,  steady;  kidney,  cwt.,  $0  to 
$10;  marrow,  pea  and  medium,  $8.50  to 
$0.  Onions,  easier;  homegrown,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25:  yellow,  sack,  $2  to  $2.25;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75, 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  :  beans,  green  and 
wax.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  Lima,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  beets,  bu..  50  to  60c;  doz.  hunches, 
10  to  15c;  cabbage,  100  heads.  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  carrots,  bu..  50  trr  75c:  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  20c;  celery,  bunch.  50c  to 
$1  ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75<-  to  $1.25;  coru, 
doz.  cars.  5  lo  15c;  cucumbers,  bu..  25  to 
75c;  pickling  size.  100,  40  to  50c;  let¬ 
tuce.  box.  $1  to  $1.10;  eggplant,  hu.,  50 
to  60c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  20c ; 
peppers,  bn.,  50  to  05c;  pieplant,  doz. 
hunches,  10  to  15c:  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  10c;  shallots,  doz.  hunches, 
8  to  10c;  Summer  squash,  bu..  40  to  50c; 
tomatoes,  bu..  25  to  50c;  turnips,  white 
ttnd  yellow,  bbL,  $1.75  to  $2. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  white  comb,  lb.,  22  to  24c; 
dark,  10  to  12c. 

PEED 

Hay.  steady:  Timothy^  track,  ton,  $10 
to  $10;  clover  mixed.  $15  to  $17;  straw, 
$14  to  $16;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$20.50:  middlings.  821.50:  red  dog.  $33; 
cottonseed  meal.  $38;  oilmen!,  $40;  hom- 
inv,  $10.50:  gluten.  $14.25;  oat  feed, 
$13;  rye  middlings.  $21.50.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $0  'to  $7.50;  yellow  eye,  $6  to  $7.50. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  30%  to  40c;  good  to 
choice,  14  to  iSe ;  dairy,  2N  to  33c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  hennery,  57  to  58c;  gathered, 
choice,  48  to  55c;  common  to  good,  2G 
to  14  c. 

EBUITS 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.50;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  qt..  12  to  28c;  peaches,  bu.  basket, 
$1  to  $2;  pears,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bag.  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
nearby,  bu.  box,  75  to  90c. 

JJVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  26c;  broilers,  24  to  27c; 
roosters,  15  to  ISc. 

dressed  Poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  31c;  roosters,  IS  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $5;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bid..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce, 
bu..  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  string  beans,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
spinach,  box,  25  to  50c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

'ITnv,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $28  to  $20;  No. 
2,  $23  to  $25;  No.  3.  $21  to  $22;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $20  to 
$31;  oat  and  wheat.  $15  to  $17. 

GROUND  ITS II 

Arrivals.  Sept.  12:  Haddock.  401.000 
lbs.;  cod.  105.200  lbs.;  pollock.  38.200 
lbs.;  halibut,  47.500  lbs.  Wholesale 
prices  were:  Cod,  1  to  5c;  haddock,  2% 
to  3c;  pollock,  2  to  2%e. 


Prices 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  14,  1022 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  September  Class 
1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 


zone.  $2.90  per  100 

lbs.;  Class 

2,  for 

cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .40 

< n 1 

.40% 

Good  to  choice... 

.30 

an 

.39 

Lower  grades . 

.30 

m 

.33 

City  made  . 

.27 

Cd 

.30 

Dairy,  best . 

.38 

m 

.38% 

Common  to  good.. 

.20 

.36 

Packing  stock  . 

.23 

I 

.27 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new.  f’ey.  .22 V. 

0t. 

.23 

Average  run  . 

•21% 

EGGE 

The  top  prices  oil  white  eggs  refer  to 
best  New  Jersey  Association  stock. 


White,  choice  to  f'ev. 

.60 

m 

.64 

Medium  to  good.. 

.53 

an 

.58 

Mix'd  col's,  n’bv.  b’st 

.47 

Cdl 

.48 

Medium  to  good. . 

.40 

Cdl 

.44 

Gathered,  best  . 

.42 

an 

.44 

Medium  to  good.. 

.30 

an 

.38 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 50 

m 

.53 

Coni  in  ou  to  good.. 

.35 

Ca> 

.45 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.35 

Ca > 

.36 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Cd 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.20 

av 

.30 

Boosters  . 

.15 

(fv 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.20 

an 

.25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  6.00 

<d. 

10  35 

Bulls  . 

3.50 

Cal 

4.40 

( lows  . 

1.25 

Ca) 

5  50 

Calves,  p’me  v'l,  cwt. 

12.00 

Cdl 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

Cal 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

0.00 

(a 

10.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

Ca> 

6.0<1 

Lambs  . 

11.50 

® 

14.75 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  8.25 

an 

8  50 

Bed  kidney  . 

6.50 

Ca) 

7.00 

White  kidney  . 

0.25 

Cd 

9  50 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.50 

at 

8.00 

Black  turtle  soup... 

8.50 

an 

0.00 

JUUITS 

Apples,  bu . 65 

(ft 

1.25 

Per  bid . 

2.00 

Ca) 

4.50 

Pears.  Scckel,  bid .  . 

4.00 

Cdl 

r»  75 

Bartlett,  bid. 

1.00 

Ca) 

6.50 

Muskmehms,  bu . 

1.00 

Cd 

1.50 

Peaches,  Jersey,  hu.. 

.50 

Cd 

1.25 

Jersey,  16-qt.  bkt. 

.30 

Ca l 

.65 

State,  bu.  bkt.... 

.50 

Cd 

1.25 

State,  16-qt.  bkt.. 

.30 

Cd 

.75 

Huckleberries.  (J.... 

.10 

Ca 

.30 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.07 

07 

.11 

Plums,  4-qt.  bkt.... 

.15 

(tv 

.25 

< Irapes,  6-till  crate.  . 

.00 

an 

1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 75 

Cd 

1.00 

Carrots,  bn . 

.75 

Ca) 

1 .00 

Cabbage.  1 00 . 

3.00 

Cd 

4.00 

Corn,  bbl . 

2.00 

(d 

3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.50 

Cd 

.75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

Cd 

.250 

Onions,  loo  lbs . 

1 .25 

Cd 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

.30 

m 

.60 

Radishes,  100  h'ches. 

2.00 

tv 

1.00 

Spinach,  lm . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beaus,  bu.  .  . . 

LOO 

Ca) 

1 .25 

.75 

(TV 

1  25 

1.00 

Cd 

2.00 

Toma  toes,  6-till  crate 

.75 

Cd 

1.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1 .00 

(a 

1.25 

1 .00 

Cd 

1.75 

Pickles,  8-lb.  bkt... 

.50 

Cd, 

.90 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

1.00 

Cd 

1.00 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

1.25 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 00 

<d 

1.50 

Long  Island.  165  lbs. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bid.. 

2.25 

(d 

2.40 

1.75 

an 

2.00 

GRAIN 


Cash  quotations  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  No,  2.  red . $111 

No.  1.  Northern .  1.10 

No.  2.  Durum .  104 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 82 

Oats,  No.  2.  white .  46 

Rye  . 84 

Barley  . 74 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy 

23.00 

Cd  24.00 

No.  2  . 

2100 

(TV  22.00 

No.  3  . 

19.00 

Cd  20.00 

Shipping  . 

17.00 

(d  18.00 

Clover  mixed . 

18.00 

Cd  22. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 

24.00 

Ot  25  00 

Oat  . 

14.00 

(ft  15.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 


Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Oru(!(‘  J»#  <|t., 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 
Butter,  best 

.17 

(d 

.30 

.40 

Cheese  . 

.30 

Cd 

.34 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.65 

(d 

.70 

Gathered  . 

.40 

<d 

.45 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40 

(d 

.42 

Chickens,  lb . 

.42 

(d 

.46 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02% 

at 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

at 

.10 

lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

at 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

an 

.12 
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Property  Rights  of  Widow  and  Minor ' 
Children 

If  :i  man  ilit-s  in  New  Hampshire  willi- 
out  leaving  a  will,  how  is  the  properly 
divided V  If  there  are  small  ehildreii,  is 
their  share  used  to  rear  and  educate 
them?  Supposing  the  total  inheritance 
is  a  small  farm  and  some  equipment,  can 
it  he  sold  while  the  children  are  minors, 
or  can  it  lie  left  and  carried  on  to  get. 
a  living?  Would  the  Tvife  and  mother 
have  to  pay  the  children’s  guardian  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  farm?  it.  C. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  real  estate  subject  to  the  dower 
and  homestead  rights  of  the  wife  descends 
in  equal  shares  to  the  children  or  their 
representatives.  The  personal  estate  is 
distributed  first  to  the  widow,  the  share 
In  law  preseribed.  the  balance  is  divided 
equally  between  the  children  and  their 
representatives.  J'rohalily  the  children's 
court  would  make  an  order  directing  the 
guardian  to  expend  certain  amounts  for 
the  education  and  care  of  minor  children, 
provided  they  Imd  no  other  means.  While 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  law.  it  is  quite  usual  for  a  widow  hav¬ 
ing  small  children  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  care  for  the  children  without  ac¬ 
counting  for  rental  and  use  of  the  farm. 
No  one  could  raise  a  question  except  the 
children.  N.  t. 


Division  Fence 

Our  contemplated  pasture  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  stream  averaging  1”>  ft. 
in  width  and  2  to  ft.  in  depth.  There 
is  a  chance  that  our  cattle  may  cross  over 
at  limes  into  my  neighbor's  land  adjoin¬ 
ing.  M,\  neighbor  refuses  t<>  share  ex- 
pensr  of  fence;  besides,  the  annual  freeze 
and  thaw  and  flooding  of  said  stream 
would  keep  fence  in  slate  of  disrepair. 
Could  my  neighbor  have  any  legal  claim 
for  damages  in  ease  our  cattle  did  got 
over?  II.  I). 

There  seems  to  he  no  provision  in  the 
statute  which  lakes  a  line  fence  which 
happens  to  he  iu  a  stream  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  provision  that  every  adjoining  land- 
owner  must  maintain  his  share  of  a  divis¬ 
ion  fence.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the 
common  law  that  the  owner  of  cattle  is 
bound,  at  his  peril,  to  keep  them  oil’  the 
lands  of  other  persons,  and  lie  cannot  jus¬ 
tify  or  excuse  such  entry  by  showing  that 
the  land  v  as  unfenoed.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
cuse  himself  when  his  cattle  are  found 
trespassing  on  the  lands  of  another,  the 
owner  must  show  not.  only  that  the  fence 
which  the  other  was  hound  t<i  maintain 
was  out  of  repair,  but  also  that  the  cattle 
passed  over  the  defective  fence.  In  your 
ense,  if  your  cuttle  trespass  on  your 
neighbor  and  there  was  mi  division  fence 
at  all,  you  would  be  unable  to  show 
whether  tin-  cattle  escaped  through  your 
neglect  or  llmt  of  your  neighbor.  Your 
safest  procedure  is  t « ►  cause  a  division 
fence  to  be  built  according  to  the  statute. 


Form  of  Deed  and  Mortgage 

A  and  l‘>.  man  and  wife,  buy  a  tract 
of  land  and  pay  *1.000:  deed  in  both 
names.  An  industrial  corporation  to  hel]) 
their  employes  to  get  homes  loans  A  and  It 
*.‘1.000  at  live  per  cent,  t « *  he  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  S.'IO  per  month,  first  mouth 
one-lmlf  for  interest  and  one-half  to  prin¬ 
cipal.  As  payments  are  made  the  princi¬ 
pal  decreases.  This  loan  is  in  the  form 
of  first  and  second  mortgages.  The 
parties  who  loaned  the  money  took  the 
deed.  Is  that  right?  There  has  been 
paid  on  loan  SHOO.  A  trust  company  i> 
willing  to  loau  $*J.r>00  at  six  per  cent  on 
a  first  mortgage.  The  industrial  company 
wishes  me  to  do  this,  as  this  will  allow 
them  to  have  the  money  to  loan  to  others 
to  build.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  X.'tO  per  month.  1  should  only  have  to 
pa\  the  interest  and  kepp  up  repairs, 
insurance,  taxes,  just  as  I  do  now.  1- 
this  a  good  thing  for  me?  Now  A  wishes 
to  sell  out  to  It  a  bill  of  sale  or  some¬ 
thing.  so  that  when  the  new  moragage  is 
laid  it  will  be  in  H’s  or  wife's  name. 
I  low  shall  it  be  done,  and  is  it  necessary 
or  a  good  thing  to  record  it  or  not?  When 
the  change  is  made  it  seems  to  me  that 
1 1.  the  wife,  should  have  the  original  deed 
to  the  land  given  to  her  and  the  trust 
company  the  mortgage  on  the  property. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  A,  what  would  1  '• 
have  to  show  that  she  had  any  interest 
in  the  estate?  Of  course,  the  original 
deed  was  recorded  in  A's  and  l»'s  name. 
A  will  has  been  made  appointing  her  sole 
legatee  and  executrix  without  bond,  but 
sin  would  have  no  deed.  It  seems  to  me 
she  should  have  some  means  of  showing 
she  owns  the  property  except  the  mort¬ 
gage.  What  shall  T  do  to  make  it  safe 
for  her?  This  transaction  Is  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  the  laws  are  different  in 
some  States.  C.  B.  n. 

( 'onnectiout. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  corpora¬ 
tion  loaning  the  money  should  keep  the 

. . 1.  It  is  usual  for  the  mortgagee  to 

have  possession  of  the  abstract  and  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why 
lie  should* keep  the  deed.  It  Would  he  bet¬ 
ter  fur  you  to  have  the  mortgage  held  by 
the  trust  company. 

A  can  convey  to  It  all  of  his  interest 
in  the  property.  All  deeds  and  mort¬ 
gages  affecting  real  proper!  i  should  be 
recorded.  T’nless  there  is  some  particular 
reason,  if  is  usually  more  satisfactory 
f  c-  the  husband  and  wife  to  hold  the 
peer  tv  as  tenants  by  the  entirety;  then 
the  survivor  will  take  all.  Pf.  T. 


A  kind  of  value  not  to  be  duplicated,  in  the 
kind  of  a  car  the  farm  needs.  Long  mileage  on 
gas  and  oil  and  tires.  Genuine  comfort  on  the 
road.  Ease  of  handling,  even  in  rough  going. 
Beauty  that  makes  people  turn  to  watch  it  go  by. 

Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear;  disc  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim  and  at  hub; 
drum  type  lamps ;  Alemite  lubrication ;  motor-driven  electric  horn ;  unusually  long  springs ; 
deep,  wide,  roomy  seats;  real  leather  upholstery  in  open  cars,  broadcloth  in  closed  cars; 
open  car  side-curtains  open  with  doors;  clutch  and  brake  action,  steering  and  gear  shifting, 
remarkably  easy;  new  type  water-tight  windshield.  Touring  Car,  *885 ;  Roadster,  *885 ; 

Sedan,  *1335;  Coupe,  *1235.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue  tax  to  be  added 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO..  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR.  ONT. 

‘TTie  Good 

MAXWELL 


i  Farmers  of  New  England,  NewYork  and  New  Jersey 

^  ^  Apply  for  Loans  Now 

IF  YOU  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the 
next  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October,  1922 
— the  sooner  the  better.  This  will  permit  the  Bank  to  examine 
the  property  this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow 
on  the  ground. 

Federal  Farm  Loans  are  now  made  at  the  reduced  interest  rate 
—  5’r#.  Funds  are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  Improved 
farms  operated  by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that 
business. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Long-term.  low-rat*, 
fMy-myment  l.r»»nn 


5K%  * 

and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100 — $500 — $1 , 000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  hVt X ,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars, 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Aliiance  Bank  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $ 400,000  Surplus  SI10.000 


-The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  Amcrici 

Crawler  Traction 
Quality  Construction 
Dulls  3  ro  4  Plows 
Handles  28"  to  32"  Thresher 
Special  Price  now  in  effect 


II  .  ,!t  U'Juy  |t»*  lull  Ill/oriMt... 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

49  Chestnut  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•3ateg>[a  chine  factor  [a 

1112  lenles  Si.  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.- Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


■■■£  There’s  fun 

IN  BUCKING 
THE  RAIN-  IF 
YOU  WEAR  A 

Tower's  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

$JCA  A  JTOWEP  CO  -\0WQt3 
4412?  BOSTON 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Kero&anio-Distillate-GaMoline-GaB  V| 

[  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  42  sue*  and  styles  \1 
— 2  to  <10  H-P.  Adaptable  to  every  power  use.  \ 
Easy  to  operate— Low  m  prkv.  Any  size  you 
want  — Cash  or  Terms  —  Immediate  Shipment. 

More  Power — Less  Cost 

operating  on  low  grade  fuel.  Lifetime  Guarantee 
—  iV-Day  Test.  Write  fur  my  Illustrated  catalog 
i  showing  every  part  and  how  it  works— FREE.  / 

\  WITTTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  l 
ft  t*9S  Oakland  Ave„  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  /I 
1^  1895  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  M 


WRITE 

For 
Free 
Book 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

("oust  Miwt  mlarui.  ('Atuloif  shoiv^  dvwriltes 

iinlaintf  lurin'*  th%io»ut  fiito***  Kiat*.v  utility  witli 
8fni’W.  fools,  o  41.000  lift;  l.Tttit  nrr*tit<?f*f.>  • 

KIU-  K  U*  \V\*  I*  %  It  11 

3I38N  R.  E.  Trust  Bldq  .  PluU  P».,  or  IStftN  M*o«n  Si.  N.  T.  C- 


farmers  -will  not  hoop  ;i  price  agreement  ! 
For  instance,  we  have  had  a  group  of 
farmers  agree  to  stand  firmly  for  00  cents 
a  basket  for  good  tomatoes.  Our  stoek 
remained  unsold  for  hours,  while  we  saw 
other  lots  melting  away,  only  to  tind  Inter 
that  farmers  were  selling  three  baskets 
for  a  dollar!  These  men  wanted  to  be 
fair,  but  they  lost  their  nerve  and  let  the 
buyers  bluff  them.  It  was  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  the  men  with  “sky"  and 
“witch"  at  the  tail  end  of  their  names 
agreed  not  to  oiler  more  than  a  certain 
price  they  had  a  sort  of  rough  organiza¬ 
tion  which  held  them  pretty  dose  to  their 
agreement.  Of  course  there  ran  he  no 
government  regulations  which  can  over¬ 
come  such  operations.  Here  is  a  case 
where  in;  mini  <lo  it  mtruclrcx.  The  <|ties- 
tion  is.  how? 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Night  on  the  Market 
Fart  III 

As  1  see  it,  there  are  two  big  problems 
underlying  our  market  trouble.  Why 
should  there  be  any  surplus  of  food,  and 
why  do  wo  continue  to  use  the  middle¬ 
men?  As  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  there  is  no  surplus.  If  all  had 
access-  to  such  goods  ns  we  produce  at  a 
fair  price  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
go  around.  Production  is  not  in  advance 
of  consumption,  but  it  is  ahead  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Most  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  difference  involved  in  that, 
statement.  Production  has  increased,  but 
methods  of  distributing  food  to  consumers 
have  not  kept  up.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  question  as  applied  to  the 
nation  at  large.  What  I  know  about  is 
the  Paterson  market,  and  1  think  that  is 
typical  of  most  others.  That  market  is 
tilled  up  for  various  reasons.  The  towns 
and  cities  in  the  coal  mining  regions  arc 
buying  less  of  our  kind  of  produce  than 
ever  before.  The  long  strike  keeps  money 
out  of  circulation,  for  if  miners  do  not 
earn  wages  they  cannot  spend.  In  for¬ 
mer  years,  when  these  miners  were  draw¬ 
ing  good  wages,  tons  of  produce,  from 
New  Jersey  would  be  sent  into  the  coal 
valleys  for  sale.  Little  or  none  of  that 
is  being  done  this  year,  while  on  the  other 
band  carloads  of  stuff  which,  in  good 
years  would  be  sent  to  the  coal  towns  are 
now  being  dumped  into  our  markets. 
Then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  craze  in 
recent  years  to  plant  tarty  varieties  of 
fruits,  like  apples  and  vegetables.  Many 
fanners  have  been  taught  that,  they  can 
get  these  early  crops  off  in  time  to  plant 
another  late  crop,  thus  making  the  soil 
do  double  duty.  The  result  is  that  this 
early  stuff  is  picked  hurriedly  and 
dumped  into  market  when  most  of  it 
should  be  kept  back.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  Wealthy  apple.  Millions  of 
trees  of  this  variety  have  been  planted 
during  the  past  10  years.  Many  of  them 
were  used  as  “tillers."  which  arc  expected 
to  give  an  iuconie  while  the  standards  are 
coming  into  bearing.  Now  these  trees  are 
coming  into  fruiting  like  a  great  army. 
We  have  more  of  this  variety  than  the 
market  can  absorb,  and  our  people  are 
sending  big.  little,  culls  and  all,  in  a 
perfect  flood.  Of  course  this  injures  the 
sale  not  only  of  Woaltny.  but  of  all  other 
early  varieties.  Then  again,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  all  this  teaching  of  “two  blades 
of  grass’’  has  had  its  effect.  Take  the 
case  of  potatoes.  If  you  will  take  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  soak  it  to  prevent  scab,  plant  in 
suitable  soil,  use  a  scientific  fertilizer, 
spray  fully  and  cultivate  properly,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  we  will  increase 
the  yield.  As  a  result  of  doing  some  of 
these  things  I  have  this  year  the  largest 
yield  we  have  ever  grown.  Now  if  any 
large  number  of  farmers  make  use  of  this 
knowledge  about  crop  production,  it  is 
easy  to  see  fbat  the  total  crop  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  even  though  few  new  farmers 
enter  the  business.  This  is  just  what  has 
happened,  not  only  with  potatoes  hut 
many  other  crops.  We  have  learned  how 
to  produce  more  efficiently,  but  methods 
of  distribution  have  not  gained  along 
with  crop  production,  so  that  the  more 
we  produce  the  worse  off  we  are.  until 
we  call  get  more  of  our  food  directly  into 
the  consumer's  hands.  Another  tiling 
which  has  helped  make  this  market  sur¬ 
plus  is  the  auto  truck.  This  wonderful 
convenience  and  help  has  marie  it  too  easy 
to  get  goods  into  market,  livery  farmer 
who  buys  a  truck  feels  that  bo  must  raise 
a  little  more  in  order  to  keep  the  machine 
going.  When  horses  were  used  entirely 
for  the  slow,  laborious  haul  to  market,  we 
knew’  it  would  not  pay  to  send  the  culls 
and  scrub  stuff,  and  wo  kept  most  of  it  at 
home.  Now.  with  the  rapid  truck  on 
hand,  we  till  out  the  load  with  all  sorts 
of  stuff,  trusting  to  luck  and  the  peddlers 
to  sell  it  for  something.  It  simply  stuffs 
the  market  full,  and.  like  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain,  decides  the  strength  of 
prices. 

*  »  *  *  # 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  popular  with 
many  to  attribute  our  market  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  Administration,  the  govern¬ 
ment.  the  tariff  or  some  other  malign  in¬ 
fluence  outside  of  ourselves.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  true  that  those  who  control  the  gov¬ 
ernment  have  ever  shown  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  other  industries  than  for  farm¬ 
ing,  but  the  fundamental  troubles,  ill  our 
own  case  at  least,  may  be  fairly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  our  own  economic  mistakes.  For 
example,  take  our  night  on  the  Paterson 
market.  There  was  too  much  stuff  for 
the  distribution  which  was  offered  us.  If 
all  the  culls  and  “drops"  and  inferior 
stuff  had  been  left  at  home,  prices  would 
have  run  50  per  cent  higher,  and  we 
Would  all  have  received  more  money  for  a 
smaller  load!  When  tve  dumped  that 
surplus  upon  the  market  it  was  as  if  we 
had  handed  a  club  to  the  peddlers  and 
buyers  and  said  to  them  : 

“Here  is  a  club;  please  knock  us 
down.”  . 

Thomas  and  I  were  as  guilty  as  the 
rest,  for  we  had  our  share  of  poor  stuff, 
which  we  took  a  chance  ou  selling.  If 
Volt  ask  why  we  carried  it,  I  presume  we 
shall  have  to  say  that  we  knew  the  rest 
would  all  do  it,  ami  so  we  followed  the 
crowd.  If  someone  had  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  night  with  money  enough  to  buy 
up  the  entire  tomato  offering  at  50  cents, 

•  very  buyers  would  have  come  to  that 
price— and  made  money  enough  on  his 
sales.  And.  I  regret  to  say,  that,  some 
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co-operative  retail  selling.  I  think  we 
shall  liavi'  tO  admit  that  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  large  cities  do  not  care 
to  go  to  an  open  market.  Some  of  them 
will  do  it.  bill  the  great  majmil.v  want 
their  goods  delivered  or  want  to  trade  at 
a  regular  store  and  obtain  credit.  I 
question  if  direct  trade  by  means  of  par¬ 
cel  post  or  express  will  over  settle  the 
question.  I  think  we  shall  he  obliged  to 
combine,  open  retail  stores  of  our  own 
and  sell  our  goods  direct  with  son*-  econo¬ 
mies  and  improvements  on  the  present  re¬ 
tail  trade.  It  is  a  question  wheihor  a 
great  city  like  New  York  is  ready  for 
siicli  trade  yet,  though  it  ought  to  he 
tried.  The  most  successful  beginning  will 
he  made  in  smaller  towns  and  cities, 
where  trucks  and  wagons  can  quickly 
carry  the  stuff  in  from  the  farms.  \Yo 
must  take  care  of  the  smaller  markets 
first,  and  thus  prevent  such  a  glut  as  is 
found  in  many  of  the  log  places.  In  many 
cases  goods  are  sent  to  iSoston  or  New 
York,  and  then  sent  hack  to  tin*  small 
towns  for  sale.  I  think  our  first  job 
must  he  to  see  that  these  .smaller  places 
are  supplied,  Retail  stores  conducted  by 
co-operative  groups  of  farmers  can  be 
operated  anil  kept  going.  Of  course  this 
will  require  team  work  of  a  character 
which  most  of  us  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  develop.  We  have  got  to  take  our 
losses  with  a  smile  and  pay  for  our  ex¬ 
perience  until  we  learn.  Sureh  tins 
thing  cannot  continue  much  longer.  We 
are  paying  these  middlemen  (to  cents  in 
order  to  obtain  .‘55.  and  no  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  keep  that  up  much  longer.  No 
other  business  except  farming  could  have 
done  it  so  long.  It  would  have  meant  a 
bloody  revolution  in  any  other  line  <>f 
work.  If  I  knew  what  the  Government 
could  do  to  stop  it  I  would  stand  for 
that,  hut,  honestly.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Government  can  make  these  Paterson 
peddlers  pay  more  for  our  goods  while  we 
continue  to  bring  more  than  they  can 
handle,  and  the  consumers  in  Paterson 
will  not  help  themselves  and  help  us,  as 
they  might  easily  <lu.  ti.  w.  o. 

Leaf  Hopper  on  Grapes 

My  grapes  are  being  injured  by  ihrips; 
the  leaves  are  turning  brown.  What  can 
1  do  for  them?  v.  s. 

Hector,  N.  Y. 

It  is  altogether  too  late  in  tin*  season 
to  effect  any  control  of  leaf  hoppers  that 
are  now  present  on  these  vinos.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  the  mum*  Ihrips  is  erro¬ 
neously  applied  to  this  insect.  As  soon 
as  cold  weather  comes  and  the  hoppers 
have  taken  to  hibernation  all  grassy 
lands  bordering  the  vineyards  should  he 
burned  over,  and  all  waste  lands  on 
which  leaves*  and  other  materials  collect 
should  likewise  he  cleaned,  The  time  for 
spraying  for  hoppers  varies  from  year  to 
year.  This  season  it  was  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  The  grape  grower  will  have 
to  determine  the  time.  This  can  he 
readily  dope  after  n  few  careful  observa¬ 
tions.  1 1  is  host  to  spray  when  the 
maximum  number  of  young  are  found 
Crawling  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
and  before  they  can  fly.  Very  few  <»!' 
those  I  hat  are  (lying  can  lie  hit  with  the 
spray  material,  Black  Leaf  10.  otic-half 
pint  to  PMt  gallons  of  water  so  directed 
that  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are 
reached,  will  kill  nil  that  are  hit  with 
the  material.  F.  E.  GI.Amvix. 

The  Cortland  Apple 

T  am  fruiting  the  Cortland  apple,  and 
find  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  desirable  apples.  My  original 
tree  came  from  the  Geneva  Station.  and 
began  hearing  the  third  year,  although  ii 
was  but  a  yearling  when  set.  I  obtained 
it  in  the  Spring  of  1015.  and  for  the  past 
three  years  it  has  never  had  less  than  a 
bushel  of  fruit,  and  has  about  a  bushel 
this  year  again.  I  find  it  hears  it>  fruit 
on  i he  outside  of  the  tree  instead  of  the 
center,  as  McIntosh;  it  is  a  third  larger: 
dues  not  drop,  either  naturally,  as  the 
Mi  Intush,  nor  in  thigh  winds.  It  is  near¬ 
ly  a  month  Inter  in  maturing  to  picking 
stage,  and  1  believe  will  keep  fully  as  late 
as  It.  f.  Greening.  It  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  apple  from  Baldwin,  and  hard  to 
Compare  with  that  variety;  but  it  is  equal 
to  and  almost  identical  in  flavor  with  Mi 
1  niosli.  1  believe,  with  many  others,  that 
it  is  a  valuable  addition,  and  will  be 
pi:’"  ed  heavily  when  known. 

Wayne  To.,  N.  Y.  gf.oroi:  a.  morsk. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Pickling  Eels 

1  would  like  a  good  recipe  for  pickling 
large  fresh-water  eels.  R.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

Gathering  and  Selling  Rushes 

fan  yuu  tell  me  anything  about  gath¬ 
ering  rushes,  when  they  should  he  cut. 
and  how ;  who  buys  them,  what  the 
average  price V  c.  V..  s. 

<  >swego  ( 'o..  N.  ^  . 

Grandfather’s  Clock 

fan  you  tell  me  about  what  time  and 
where  the  “Natt.  Ilanden"  tall  or  grand¬ 
father's  clocks  were  tiiadeV  l  have  one 
with  wood  works.  It  records  the  day  ol 
the  month,  hour,  minute  and  second- 
Were  they  made  in  this  country  or  Eng¬ 
land?  J.  L.  N. 

Massachusetts. 


Rtiggcd,  long  lasting,  built  in  both  30x3'/i 
and30  x  3  sizes,  it  is  made-to-order  for 
Fords,  Chevrolets,  Willys-Overland,  and 
other  cars  using  these  sizes. 

Tractorlike  tread  to  grip  any  ground, 
and  hold  steadfast  to  the  road  against 
slipping  and  skidding. 

Fortified  tread  and  sidewalls  to  withstand 
the  "bite”  of  deep  ruts. 

Made  in  one  high  quality  only — the 
Goodrich  Standard! 

And  its  price  is  down  —  the  lowest  of 
low-tide  prices. 

Look  this  tire  over  at  your  nearest 
Goodrich  Dealer,  and  you’ll  see  sure 
return  of  service  for  every  cent  in  its 
price. 


Akron ,  Ohio 


THE  TIRE  FOR  SMALL  CARS 


What  the  wind 
will  do  for  you 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  »s  many  gallons  as  vow 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 


BARN  PAINT 


Wind  power  is  free  to  all  who 
will  use  it.  You  cannot  afford 
to  use  a  more  expensive  method 
for  pumping  the  water  used  on 
your  farm.  Any  other  method 
you  may  employ  will  cost  you 
far  more  money  to  keep  in  operation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  you  spend 
in  starting,  watching  and  stopping. 


upon  ivfwipr  of  (Ytmtruiice  We  nn*  t  *int  l- 

i  st?  and  out  -'uppiv  inn  wiiit  imuit  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ns  t..tu-  u  ants  unit  let  toil 

low  prices.  'V**  mu  $hvm  \<m  mom  y  <«lit |>|  ug 
direct  from  «ui  fnct  t  > 

On  For  thirty  over  we  will  prop*?  I*® 

f reign  t  within  *  ntihm  of  three  hundred  miles 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST .  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


One  Oiling  a  Year 


The  Model  12  Star  Windmill 


will  enable  you  to  pump  water  economically.  With  it  you  can  save  the  money 
now  spent  for  gasoline  and  oil.  In  addition  you  will  save  yourself  the  time 
spent  in  stopping  and  starting  your  engine.  One  oiling  a  year  thoroughly 
lubricates  the  Star  and  provides  sufficient  lubrication  for  an  entire  year. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  .Vo,  95  and 
and  learn  how  the  Star  will  help  you  rave. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


tED-  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  — CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231 -PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

wo*. os  Btsr  i«os  as o  steei  ut*Ker 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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Advertising  rates,  tl.oo  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  I'KAl," 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  ill  this  papt'r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wc  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  unstained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements,  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  ■ovtutller  will  be  publicly  exposed  lYa  are  also  often  railed  upon 
to  adjust  ditlerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  lion**'*,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wr  w  illingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  hut  such  eases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogue;:,  but  wc  will  not  be 
responsible  Tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sunotlonod  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Hckal  Nbw- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HE  following  nows  note  appears  in  the  New 
Jersey  papers : 

Trenton.  September  (i.  Motor  licenses  of  Lb  ret*  resi- 
tlenfs  of  Newark.  Daniel  1  (cover.  Douglas  Sollty  and 
Thomas  Brown,  were  revoked  by  ( ’onnnissiuiier  Dill  to¬ 
day.  Brown  was  charged  with  speeding,  Deever  with 
operating  while  intoxicated,  and  Kolhy  with  failing  to 
answer  a  summons  issued  by  a  Rahway  nutgistrate. 
Other  motorists  whose  licenses  were  revoked  today 
were  fail  Cook.  Camp  Dix ;  James  H.  Seaman.  West 
('reek;  Loo  Stockloy,  Whilesville :  John  II.  DeMott. 
New  Brunswick:  Harvey  Butler,  Mr.  Holly,  and  Charles 
"Watts  of  'Washington,  N.  J.,  all  charged  with  driving 
white  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  Charles  Balagli. 
Passaic,  stealing  apples  from  :t  farm. 

The  only  wrong  thing  about  that  is  tin*  fact  that 

too  many  auto  thieves  escape.  We  are  glad  to  name 
the  one  man  at  least  who  got  what  lie  deserved.  Pub¬ 
licity  might  to  help  a  little.  The  booze  drivers  anti 
the  auto  hogs  are  well  mated.  One  runs  amuck,  the 
other  is  a  mucker. 

NL  of  our  Western  friends  sends  us  this  opin¬ 
ion; 

The  chief  national  menaces  tire,  labor  unions,  control 
of  prices  by  capitalists.  po/i/irx — as  it  is. 

We  agree  on  the  last  two.  and  we  realize  that  most 

farmers  subscribe  to  the  first  item.  Personally  we 
think  tin*  labor  unions  have  accompli  shed  great 
things  for  working  people.  If,  in  their  miiuagcment, 
consiiler.it ion  was  hail  for  all  the  people,  they  would 
he  very  helpful.  As  now  organized  and  directed, 
they  seem  to  us  narrow  and  selfish,  arbitrary  and 
too  highly  organized.  Like  political  parties,  they 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  ]H>iut  where  the  chief  object 
is  to  keep  certain  factious  in  power  and  serve  a 
minority  of  workers  at  I  he  ex  pause  of  the  public,  if 
need  he.  As  for  control  of  prices  by  capitalists,  that 
has  come  to  he  the  meanest  and  most  common  form 
of  robbery.  We  doubt  whether  any  government  can 
entirely  prevent  it.  It  is  one  of  the  things  ire  must 
do  ourselves.  As  for  polities,  we  are  all  in  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  and  we  shall  not  find  men  strong 
mid  big  enough  to  lend  us  out  until  we  show  that  we 
will  stand  by  such  men  through  thick  and  thin, 
through  victory  and  defeat,  and  kick  our  party  out 
the  hack  door  if  necessary. 

* 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  served  with  a  summons  for  not 
paying  a  tax  on  my  dog.  who  accompanies  me  here  each 
Summer,  but  who  is  taxed  in  rhe  New  Jersey  town 
where  we  live  nine  months  out  of  the  year.  .1  am  told 
the  law  to  license  dogs  is  a  State  law  in  New  York,  and 
I  am  writing  you  to  ask  you  if  you  can  give  me  any 
light  on  this  subject.  It  does  not  seem  quite  fair  that  I 
have  to  pay  the  same  tax  for  my  dog,  who  is  only  here  a 
very  small  part  of  the  year,  as  the  people  who  live  here 
all  the  time.  »•  i>- 

1IIS  is  quite  a  common  complaint  from  people 
who  come  into  New  York  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  bring  a  dog  with  them.  There  is  no 
State  tax  on  dogs  in  New  Jersey.  New  York  lias 
such  a  State  law.  which  is  under  control  of  the*  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  A  dog  license 
issued  in  New  Jersey  is  not  valid  in  New  York,  as 
i  here  i<  no  reciprocity  in  such  matters.  When  a  dog 
merely  passes  through  the  State  with  its  owner,  or 
when  it  is  entered  at  a  dog  show,  iro  tax  is  required, 
hut  when  the  dog  becomes  tin  actual  resident  for  a 
week  or  more  the  owner  must  take  out  a  license  from 
the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  “where  the  dog  is  har¬ 
bored  or  kept.4*  The  license  is  for  one  year,  and  no 
shorter  time  is  acknowledged. 

* 

A  RESPONSIBLE  and  observant  man  who  lias 
just  returned  from  Germany*iuakes  this  report : 

Germany  is  cultivating  every  inch  of  land,  planting 
little  vegetable  gardens  in  the  cities  wherever  there  is  a 
strip  of  "ground.  But  there  is  great  suffering  through 
lack  of  milk.  Germany  has  been  badly  stripped  of  cat- 
po  Thousands  of  children  are  ill  and  suffering  for  lack 
of  ntilk. 

Wo  believe  there  is  no  question  about  that.  When¬ 
ever  the  milk  supply  is  restricted  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  surely  suffer.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 


fresh  vegetables  will  take  t lie  place  of  milk.  With¬ 
out  question  many  vegetables  contain  good  supplies 
of  vita  mines,  but  there  is  no  combination  of  foods 
that  will  exactly  supply  what  milk  provides  for  the 
child.  We  have  heard  it  argued  that  one  may  use 
“oleo”  with  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  cabbage  and  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  benefits  given  by  pure  butter.  That 
looks  to  us  like  a  “device  of  the  enemy.”  We  will 
not  admit  that  any  combination  of  fats  or  oils  and 
vegetable  vitamines  can  equal  millc  and  its  products, 
at  least  for  children  and  invalids.  The  same  ob¬ 
server  makes  the  statement  that  Germany  is  actually 
working  toward  prohibition.  That  will  sceiu  incred¬ 
ible  to  most  of  us.  hut  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
a  large  aud  influential  party  in  Germany  is  working 
against  the  drink  evil.  Apparently  there  is  little  of 
moral  interest  in  this  movement.  These  men  believe 
that  labor  will  be  more  efficient  with  liquor  cut  out. 
The  liquor  Dill  of  Europe,  if  applied  to  the  business 
of  rebuilding  the  country,  would  insure  prosperity. 

WE  have,  at  last,  a  criticism  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  21 — see  page  1153.  From  the 
beginning  of  this  school  controversy  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  favored  an  open  frank  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  without  personalities  or  bitterness.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  improving  our  rural  schools  is  the  biggest  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  people  of  New  York  have  to  face.  No 
school  law  can  ever  he  enacted  or  enforced  in  this 
State  unless  a  majority  of  the  intelligent  people  who 
live  in  the  country  understand  it  and  favor  it.  No 
one  will  be  likely  to  dispute  that  statement,  and,  that 
being  so,  we  should  shake  up  the  subject  and  air  it  to 
the  remotest  corner.  We  believe  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  21  acted  in  good  faith  and  that  its  members 
tried  to  he  fair.  There  may  he  good  reasons  for  dis¬ 
agreement  with  their  conclusions,  hut  no  good  will 
come  from  impugning  their  motives.  If  what  this 
committee  suggests  is  not  wise  or  desirable,  prove  it. 
without  resorting  to  prejudice  or  personalities.  All 
will  agree  that  oill*  school  laws  need  revision  ill 
some  way.  As  for  the  distribution  of  that  report,  it 
is  an  expensive  volume  of  about  27.3  pages,  and  with 
the  funds  available  it  could  hardly  be  distributed 
like  a  cheap  bulletin.  We  think  it  lias  been  put  out 
so  that  every  interested  party  can  read  u  copy  if  so 
desired.  As  for  consolidation,  the  committee  states 
that  out  of  nearly  5,000  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  09  per  cent  were  opposed  and  31  per  cent 
were  *in  favor — some  of  them  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  Three  pages  of  extracts  from  letters  on  this 
subject  are  given  in  the  report.  It  has  been  made 
clear  that,  a  majority  of  country  people  in  New  York 
Slate  are  opposed  to  compulsory  consolidation.  They 
will  not  have  it  forced  upon  them,  and  this  commit¬ 
tee  therefore  suggests  a  change  in  the  school  law 
which  will  grant  what  they  call  optional  consolida¬ 
tion: — that  is,  no  consolidation  without  the  legal  con¬ 
sent  of  the  patrons.  And  now  Mr.  Bhmkman  gives 
his  views.  We  wait  for  the  other  side! 

WE  have  growing  on  our  farm  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  a  row  of  cotton  plants  about  300  ft. 
long.  The  seed  (of  an  early  variety)  was  sent  by 
a  friend  in  North  Carolina  and  was  planted  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  plants  average  over  4  ft. 
high  and  are  covered  with  flowers  which  began 
blooming  late  in  August.  At  this  time  several  of  the 
earliest  bolls  look  as  if  they  might  actually  develop 
a  little  lint.  We  might  safely  have  planted  two 
weeks  earlier  and  the  average  killing  frost  with  us 
is  about  October  10.  Wo  have  watched  the  growth 
of  these  cotton  plants  with  great  interest,  hut  of 
course  no  otic  expects  to  mature  a  crop  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  There  is,  we  understand,  a  record  of 
such  maturity  in  Connecticut  during  a  very  favor¬ 
able  season.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  fair  crop 
can  he  grown  in  South  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  we  shall  not  he  surprised  if  in  the  near 
future  farmers  turn  to  cotton  in  parts  of  these  sec¬ 
tions.  We  have  long  believed  that  the  light  lands  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  could  he  profitably  employed 
at  producing  sugar  from  sorghum.  There  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  over-production  in  market  garden  crops  and 
to  us  it  seems  as  if  sugar  and  cotton  might  actually 
be  grown  on  the  Delaware  peninsula  and  across  the 
liver  in  New  Jersey.  Stranger  things  than  that  have 
come  about. 

THIS  week  our  old  friend  1).  L.  Hartman  comes 
hack  with  another  “big  story”  about  growing 
strawberries  in  Florida.  The  last  time  we  printed 
his  statement  several  readers  found  a  little  fault  be¬ 
cause  we  let  him  tell  his  story.  Granting,  they  say, 
that  Hartman  tells  the  truth,  his  results  are  so 
remarkable  that  they  will  deceive  some  enthusiasts 
and  discourage  others.  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  never  been 


very  much  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  are  sensible 
people  who  know  how  to  apply  principles  and  dis¬ 
count  conditions.  We  have  known  Mr.  Hartman  for 
many  years,  and  believe  that  lie  gives  us  a  straight 
story.  We  frankly  admit  that  we  cannot  match  his 
income  from  strawberries  in  New  Jersey.  What  he 
took  in  from  that  small  acreage  this  year  is  more 
than  twice  what  we  expect  to  sell  from  10Q  acres  in 
this  season  of  ruinous  prices.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  going  to  sell  out.  move  to  Florida  and  go  to 
raising  berries.  There  are  other  years  ahead  of  us 
and  we  expect  to  strike  a  better  combination  of  crops 
and  market  in  the  future.  Hartman  toiled  longer 
than  Jacob  did  before  he  captured  Miss  Profit.  There 
are  thousands  who  are  still  toiling — many  of  them 
have  quit  in  disgust.  Strawberry  growing  in  Flor¬ 
ida  is  a  gamble  and  the  stakes  are  high.  We  prefer 
a  quieter  game,  where  we  have  a  little  better  control 
of  the  cards,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced 
that  Hartman  tells  us  the  truth. 

* 

Just  wait — give  the  old  Baldwin  trees  time!  One 
here  on  my  farm  after  droning  for  2-3  years  gave  me  last 
year  50  bushels  worth  .$1  each,  and  from  now  it  will 
keep  doing  it.  E.  F.  n. 

K  find  that  the  Baldwin  apple  has  many 
friends  still.  The  tree  seems  to  he  like  some 
of  those  children  who  develop  late  in  life.  Somehow 
they  cannot  seem  to  start  properly.  They  dawdle  and 
play  or  loaf  until  you  think  they  are  to  be  “loaners” 
all  their  life.  Others,  of  their  age  and  class,  settle 
down  and  work,  but  somehow  these  “drones”  cannot 
do  it.  .lust  as  we  begin  to  think  they  will  he  of  little 
use  to  us  except  to  point  a  sermon  or  enlarge  a  text, 
these  children  suddenly  wake  up  and  do  some  aston¬ 
ishing  thing.  They  were  just  slow  ro  develop,  hut 
when  they  once  started  they  outstripped  their  com¬ 
panions.  Very  likely  we  have  all  seen  such  eases. 
They  fully  justify  the  patience  and  faith  of  many 
indulgent  parents.  And  that  is  the  way  these  Bald¬ 
win  men  feel  over  their' trees.  The  variety  has  done 
too  much  for  them,  and  has  so  many  fine  qualities 
that  they  cannot  think  of  discarding  it.  Most  of  ns 
can  hardly  wait  25  years  for  a  tree  to  start  working. 
That  may  he  fine  for  ilu  next  generation,  but  we 
want  earlier  results. 

* 

E  recent  y  spoke  of  the  rights  of  a  cow  on  the 
highways  of  New  York  State.  It  seems  that 
in  Massachusetts,  under  a  now  law,  cattle  owners 
are  obliged  to  put  a  halter  on  each  animal  when 
driving  cattle  along  the  road.  Any  farmer  can  un-* 
devstaud  the  trouble  and  expense  such  a  senseless 
law  will  subject  him  to.  The  drivers  of  automobiles 
are  held  responsible  for  this  law.  They  want  every 
cow  haltered  so  as  to  avoid  responsibility  for  cow 
killing,  and  put  it  all  on  the  farmer.  The  halter 
would  far  bettor  be  put  on  the  auto  hog.  He  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  cow.  and  not  five  per  cent 
as  useful  to  society.  Massachusetts  farmers  should 
have  that  law  repealed. 


Brevities 

And  the  rain  still  falls. 

We  are  advised  to  use  boiling  hot  lye  and  a  stiff 
brush  to  remove  old  paint  from  furniture. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  variety  of  opinions  out  of  your 
friends  aud  neighbors  just  say  that  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  new  car! 

The  first  market  figures  we  have  seen  for  stove  wood 
are  quoted  on  the  Johnson  City  public  market — ?4.50 
per  cord  of  1ft.  sticks.  This  means  a  pile  of  such 
sticks  4  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  long. 

Readers  want  to  know  what  “plmspliated  manure” 
is!  Easy.  It  is  ordinary  manure  with  about  10  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  added  to  each  ton.  'dint  is  about  the 
best  fertilizing  combination  a  farmer  cun  make. 

We  have  had  several  reports  from  people  who  pulled 
up  the  vines  of  blighted  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  were 
dead.  In  this  way  they  seem  to  have  prevented  rot  in 
the  tubers. 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  of  coal  comes  from  turn¬ 
ing  the  furnace  or  the  stove  over  to  some  irresponsible 
helper  who  simply  shovels  in  the  fuel  about  as  he  waters 
the  stock.  Run  your  own  fires  and  save  fuel. 

“We  find  it  harder  than  ever  to  obtain  a  good  sneaker 
for  a  farmers’  meeting.  Most  men  seem  to  try  and  boost 
themselves  or  advocate  some  ‘isui’!”  We  get  that  front 
a  man  who  manages  many  of  these  meetings.  What  is 
the  trouble? 

Well,  now,  if  you  could  have  your  choice,  which 
would  you  prefer,  a  wife  who  could  cook  a  perfect  din¬ 
ner,  or  one  who  could  write  a  poem?  Put  it  in  another 
way,  would  you  rather  have  her  tell  it  with  flour  or  with 
flowers  of  speech?  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  when 
the  usual  young  man  selects  his  wife  he  is  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  making  calm  judgment. 
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Potato  Growers  Co-operate 

HE  Empire  State  Potato  Growers'  Co-operative 
Association  starts  off  with  a  big  business  in 
handling  potatoes  and  cabbage.  This  year  there  are 
20  locals,  against  10  last  year,  with  more  in  sight. 
The  association  wants  a  good  trade  mark  name — 
something  that  will  rank  with  the  names  which  have 
made  certain  brands  of  oranges,  cereals,  soaps  and 
other  products  popular.  Three  prizes  of  $5,  $3  and 
$2  are  offered  for  such  an  appropriate  name.  It  is 
proposed  to  advertise  the  brands  of  potatoes  and 
cabbage  handled  by  the  association  and  push  the 
sale.  They  have  purchased  45.0(H)  potato  bags 
already.  The  outlook  for  cabbage  sales  at.  this  date 
is  not  encouraging.  There  is  an  immense  surplus 
all  over,  and  buyers  are  not  operating  as  they  should. 
Even  the  kraut  makers  are  buying  but  little.  The 
potato  market  is,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  dumps  just 
now.  We  look  for  an  improvement  later.  The  big¬ 
gest  part  of  the  reported  increase  is  in  the  West. 
According  to  all  reports,  there  seems  tin  actual 
shortage  of  late  potatoes  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope,  and  we  think  prlees^will  come  back  "when  the 
early  crop  is  cleaned  up.  This  association  surely 
has  its  job  cut  out  this  year. 


The  Old  Apple  Packing  Trouble 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  two  apples  I 
look  from  a  box  of  Georgia  packed  fruit.  The  man  who 
packed  these  apples  thought  that  the  box  would  sell  the 
fruit.  It  might  sell  the  first  one,  bur  certainly  would 
not  sell  the  second  one  to  the  same  buyer.  Northern 
Georgia  is  producing  some  of  the  finest  apples  to  be 
found  anywhere,  undoubtedly  surpassing  the  Western- 
grown  fruit  in  flavor.  Some  growers  are  packing  and 
grading  their  fruit  as  it  should  be  and  are  holding  their 
«*wn  against  the  best  the  Northwest  eau  produce.  What 
moral  right  has  a  man  to  put  the  name  Georgia  on  a 
box  of  such  fruit,  samples  of  which  1  am  sending V  A 
box  of  such  fruit  will  do  inestimable  harm  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  apple  trade.  Tt  seems  that  the  packers  of  real  qual¬ 
ity  fruit  should  have  some  means  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  this  class  of  men,  because  they  nee  bound 
io  suffer  loss  by  having  such  fruit  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  will  argue  than  an  honest  grower's  brand 
will  protect  him,  but  until  his  brand  is  exceedingly  well 
known,  buyers  are  too  apt  to  conclude  that  all  Georgia 
apples  are  alike,  j.  l).  trickett. 

NE  of  the  apples  was  a  fair  specimen;  tbe  other 
was  very  inferior.  It  had  no  legitimate  place 
in  a  box  of  fruit,  particularly  in  sucli  a  season  as 
this.  Many  of  our  people  do  not  know  that  North 
Georgia  is  producing  some  excellent  apples.  There 
are  several  local  varieties  which  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Growers  there  have  a  good  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  special  trade,  but  we  can  tell  them  right  now 
I  hat  if  they  begin  packing  such  apples  as  Mr. 
1  Tackett  sends  us  they  never  will  get  anywhere  with 
their  fruit. 


Hunt  for  Nearby  Markets 

What  are  the  consumers  paying  for  cabbage  and  po¬ 
tatoes  in  your  city?  Here  the  farmers  are  offered  $5  a 
ton  for  cabbage,  and  40  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  ear.  These  prices  just  about  pay  us  wages 
for  drawing  them  to  the  station.  We  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  5  cents  per  quart  for  milk  the  past  Summer.  We 
cannot,  continue  farming  and  sell  our  products  at  these 
prices.  I  thought  if  a  few  of  ns  farmers  could  go  in 
together  and  sell  our  own  produce  and  save  a  few  mid¬ 
dleman  profits  it  would  pay  us  to  do  so.  n,  s. 

Cortland  Go.,  N.  Y. 

ABBAGE  retails  here  at  8  to  10  cents  per  head. 
Some  extra  flue  heads  bring  12  to  15  cents. 
Potatoes  bring  2G,  to  4  cents  a  pwund  at  retail,  de¬ 
pending  on  quality  and  market  location.  This  man 
is  located  about  MOO  miles  from  New  York,  and  we 
hesitate  to  advise  carload  shipments  here.  This 
market  is  simply  glutted  with  produce.  Big  auto 
trucks  are  bringing  in  great  quantities  from  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  New 
York,  and  there  is  really  too  much  produce  for  the 
present  system  of  distribution.  We  realize  what  it 
means  to  fell  farmers  to  look  up  nearby  markets, 
but  at.  this  time  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  so  cheap 
that  tlie  freight  will  eat  up  practically  all  profits. 
Within  100  miles  of  this  man's  place  are  cities  con¬ 
taining  nearly  half  a  million  people.  No  doubt  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes  are  being  brought  to  these  mar¬ 
kets  from  a  distance.  Most  farmers  would  consider 
it  poor  advice  to  hunt  in  these  cities  for  a  market, 
yet  we  think  something  of  this  sort  will  have  to  he 
done,  instead  of  sending  everything  to  New  York. 
We  should  put  the  best  farmer  salesman  on  the  job 
and  let  him  make  a  search  of  these  smaller  markets 
with  telephone  and  personal  calls.  Get  the  local 
Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  at  work.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  this  big  market «is  clogged. 


The  Report  of  tbe  Committee  of  21 

In  issue  of  July  1  yon  gave  considerable  space  to 
Hr.  G<*orm‘  A".  Works  and  bis  ’’Goinniittee  of  21.”  I 
wish  to  offer  some  comments  on  Dr.  Works’  article. 
DISSEMINATING  THE  REPORT.  -Evidently  the 


reports  have  been  sent  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
favor  the  scheme  of  the  •‘Committee  of  21.”  In  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  State  I  find  very  few  of  the  “reports"  in 
circulation.  Farmers  who  are  most  vitally  interested 
in  our  rural  schools  do  not  have  them;  in  fact,  the 
farmer  must  pay  50  cents  each  for  a  copy,  aud  they  are 
not  buying  them.  It  looks  as  though  the  purpose  of 
the  ‘‘commit tee”  is  to  withhold  information  from  the 
farmer  and  not  to  “disseminate”  it.  A  good  way  to 
inform  the  farmer  is  to  make  him  pay  for  this  report, 
with  milk  selling  at  a  loss! 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS.— Dr.  Works  is  consistent 
when  be  says  the  most  important  factor  is  consolidation. 
That  fs  the  intent  of  the  Committee,  to  wipe  out  the 
rural  school  ;  but  in  this  paragraph  the  doctor  is  unusu¬ 
ally  meek  when  he  says  that  the  “rural  people  of  the 
State  should  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject."  This  expression  is  quite  iu  contrast  to  his  earlier 
utterances.  The  position  of  our  education  department 
disproves  the  statement,  for  instructions  sent  out  from 
Albany  to  district  superintendents  urge  them  to  delay 
consolidation  of  school  districts,  construction  of  build¬ 
ings,  repairs,  etc.,  as  in  all  probability  the  report  of 
the  “Committee  of  21"  will  soon  be  embodied  iu  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  word  has  gone  out  that  our  next  legis¬ 
lative  session  will  adopt  the  report  and  enact  a  law 
completely  changing  our  school  system. 

OPTIONAL  CONSOLIDATION.— If  the  “commit¬ 
tee”  now  believes  that  "consolidation  of  schools  should  he 
made  optional,”  its  position  has  been  completely  changed, 
and  such  reversal  of  judgment  brought  about,  by  rural 
public  opinion — a  veritable  stone  wall  which  this  cora- 
mittce  faced.  Why  was  this  sentence  italicised?  If  there 
are  districts  that  need  to  be  consolidated  there  are 
ample  legal  provisions  to  accomplish  it.  Now.  in  fact,  1 
believe  there  are  many  districts  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
solidated.  1  asked  our  district  superintendent  recently 
to  consolidate  an  adjoining  district  with  ours,  and  she 
said  she  believed  it  the  thing  to  do,  but  she  had  been 
advised  by  the  department  to  wait,  pending  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  "report  of  t lie  Committee  of  21.” 

SCHOOL  SUPPORT. — The  Education  Department 
holds  that  schools  are  State  institutions,  that  children 
are  wards  of  the  State,  aud  that  teachers  are  State  offi¬ 
cials.  The  “Committee  of  21”  must  concede  this  claim. 

I  do.  Then  the  only  consistent  unit  of  taxation  is  the 
State,  and  when  this  taxation  unit  shall  have  been 
adopted  many  of  the  perplexing  school  questions  that 
brought  into  existence  this  "Committee  of  21”  will  be 
solved.  If  tlic  teachers  of  the  State  are  State  officials, 
the  State  should  pay  them,  and  nor  tin-  districts,  or  the 
proposed  "conununity  units."  'When  the  teachers  are 
paid  entirely  by  the  State,  then  the  rural  inhabitants 
will  provide  suitable  school  buildings  aud  up-to-date 
surroundings,  as  many  of  them  do  now. 

TIIE  COMMUNITY  UNIT. — The  proposed  com¬ 
munity  unit  reminds  me  of  Sir  John  Locke's  "Grand 
Model”  of  government  devised  at  the  instance  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury — a  complex,  unworkable,  visionary, 
untried  scheme.  The  more  intricate  a  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery.  tlie  more  apt  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  larger  a 
board  of  education  for  a  district  or  a  "community  unit.” 
the  less  practical. 

REORGANIZATION  NEEDED.— Hr.  Works'  sug¬ 
gestion  that  our  .State  Department  of  Education  lie  re¬ 
organized  will  meet  with  a  ready  response  from  our 
rural  friends,  and  in  such  reorganization  it  is  hoped 
that  tlie  old  timers  will  be  replaced  by  more  efficient 
and  more  modern  school  officials.  Reform  in  educa¬ 
tion  should  begin  at  the  ton.  The  ludicrous  side  of  the 
work  of  the  “Committee  of  21”  consists  of  its  proposed 
plan  of  reorganization. 

1.  It  would  keep  in  office  the  same  force  of  employes 
at  the  State  Education  Department,  with  life  tenures, 
as  now. 

2.  It  would  retain  the  same  208  district  superintend¬ 
ents  iu  office  for  life,  only  change  their  mode  of  election 
so  as  to  make  their  tenure  more  secure. 

o.  It  would  continue  the  present  school  districts  and 
their  officials  as  now. 

4.  It  would  complicate  school  supervision  by  some 
more  rod  tape  and  an  increased  number  of  officials,  with 
added  local  cost. 

5.  It  would  bring  about  a  reorganization  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  school  system,  not  "over  night.”  hut  during  a  period 
of  years,  and  during  these  years,  under  the  same  officials 
at  Albany,  the  same  dk-nict  superintendents,  the  same 
school  trustees  aud  boards  of  education,  the  same  teach¬ 
ers,  the  same  school  houses,  the  same  districts,  the  same 
support  with  just  a  little  larger  tax  unit.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  "rural  people  of  the  State”  will  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  committee  with  some  "constructive  sug¬ 
gestions"  that  will  enable  it  to  afford  "to  the  country 
child  education  facilities  that  will  compare  favorably  in 
quality  with  those  ihat  are  available  to  the  children  in 
the  renters  of  population,” 

Disclaiming  Conceit  or  egotism,  l  may  add  that  no 
man  in  tin*  State  is  more  conversant  with  rural  school 
conditions  or  understands  public  sentiment  regarding 
our  rural  schools  better  than  myself,  and  the  only 
chance  Dr.  Works  or  the  Education  Department  has  to 
enact  this  report  into  law  is  to  secure  its  passage  before 
it  is  discussed  or  understood.  Discussion  and  publicity 
will  kill  it.  I  would  recommend  the  Stall  bv  made  the 
tux  unit  for  purposes  of  payment  of  teachers’  irat/cx  at 
once,  and  no  attempt  be  made  to  a  wholesale  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  rural  schools  without  first  submitting  it  to 
a  vote  of  our  rural  inhabitants.  The  vote  would  deter¬ 
mine  their  position  better  than  a  few  ijite.*fio«<riie.v_ 

Gonstantia,  N.  Y.  E.  G.  reaxkaian. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  picnic  season  is  practically  over,  and  the  season 
for  thi‘  county  district  and  community  fairs  is  coming 
on.  Each  year  the  question  is  asked  if  the  old  fair 
will  be  as  good  this  year  as  formerly,  and  each  year 
they  come  and  go  with  the  usual  ups  and  downs,  and 
comparatively  few  fall  by  tbe  wayside,  although  there 
are  many  predictions  to  that  effect.  I  have  iust  heard 
some  of  the  early  reports  from  some  of  tbe  fail’s  already 
held,  and  one  person  who  has  been  rather  keen  at 
observing  fairs  says  that  concessionaires  are  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  small  amount  of  money  that,  has  been 
spoil  for  trinkets  and  the  like.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  this  is  a  Mgn  of  progress.  I  can  think  »f  no  place 


where  there  is  so  much  silly,  worthless  junk  offered  for 
sale  as  at  an  average  county  fair  at.  a  concessionaire's 
booth.  Barnum  wasn't  far  wrong  when  he  said  that 
the  American  people  are  the  easiest  people  in  the  world 
to  humbug.  I  hope  that  this  non-buying  habit  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  and  that  our  county  fairs  and  district 
fairs  become  a  pride  rather  than  a  stench.  A  county 
fair  can  become  an  inspiration  to  a  farming  community 
or  it  can  be  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of  civilized 
folks.  One  thing  that  we  must  remember,  however,  ami 
that  is  that  tbe  directors  of  a  fair  are  not  always  to 
blame.  If  a  community  wants  a  fair  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  agriculture  of  that  community  the  farm  folks 
must  take  a  more  active  interest. 

The  damage  that  was  done  by  the  recent  raius  to 
many  country  places  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
until  actually  seen.  I  have  just  returned  from  wi.- 
nessing  a  home  that  was  built  on  a  shield!  1  where  there 
never  was  known  to  be  trouble  from  water.  Suddenly, 
a  few  nights  ago,  a  heavy  shower  caused  the  creek  to 
change  its  course,  and  where  the  cook  stove  stood  in 
the  kitchen  there  is  now  two  tons  of  stone  and  dirt. 
Does  this  type  of  damage  come  under  tornado  in¬ 
surance? 

Canning  corn  is  now  under  way  in  the  canning  sec¬ 
tions  of  Western  New  York.  That  the  8tate  is  out  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  corn  borer  was  impressed  upon 
me  While  motoring  from  Buffalo  a  few  days  ago,  when 
I  was  hailed  by  an  inspector  and  asked  if  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  any  sweet  corn  in  my  car.  This  ppst  can  only  be 
subdued  by  radical  means  such  as  this. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  various  grape  asso¬ 
ciations  met  in  Buffalo,  August  28,  they  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  encourage 
grape  growers  to  discontinue  the  production  of  Cham¬ 
pion  grapes.  This  grape  is  of  poor  quality,  they  state, 
comes  on  the  market  early,  and  many  are  shipped  in 
an  immature  condition,  which  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  all  grape  growers.  Tlie  meeting  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  present  Champion  vineyards  be  grafted 
to  other  varieties  or  destroyed. 

At  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Niagara  County  Holstein 
Club,  at  Wheat  field,  the  officers  of  the.  State  associa¬ 
tion  were  asked  to  organize  the  Western  New  York 
Fall  Sale,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  this  sale  on  the 
newly  constructed  Fair  Grounds  at  Loekport.  Novem¬ 
ber  2.  The  sale  is  put  on  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  good  cattle  among  the  fruit  growers  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  who  are  in  some  ca se  -  carrying  on  a 
more  diversified  agriculture.  Consignments  will  be 
selected  from  the  several  counties  in  that  section. 

The  Holstein  breeders  of  Columbia  County  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  new  plan  of  organization.  Instead  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  county  club,  they  have  appointed  a  Holstein 
Breeders'  Committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  this 
committee  will  work  with  the  County  Agent  and  will 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  future  Holstein  activi¬ 
ties  in  that  county.  F.  R.  Sherman  of  Copakc  Falls 
is  the  chairman.  It  is  believed  that  for  couuties  having 
only  a  small  number  of  Hoi  stems  this  plan  will  he  more 
effective  than  to  attempt  to  organize  a  county  club. 

The  wheat  market  in  Western  New  York  opened  in 
many  localities  at  -SI  a  bushel.  The  lowest  mark 
reached  was  85  cents,  and  that  was  for  wheat  that  had 
been  slightly  damaged.  Dealers  claim  that  the  yield 
is  uot_  so  high  as  last  year,  but  approximately  an  aver¬ 
age  yield.  Dry  weather  early  in  the  season,  followed 
by  plenty  of  rain,  caused  the  wheat  to  grow  rapidly  and 
did  not  allow  it  time  to  head  out  fully  as  last  year. 

Many  of  the  farmers  within  easy  range  of  rhe  Buf¬ 
falo  market  are  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
a  co-operative  live  stock  terminal  at  the  Buffalo  Live 
Stock  Shipping  Terminal.  The  National  Live  Stock 
Producers’  Association  is  soon  to  open  offices  and  start 
business  there. 

Since  the  controversy  started  over  the  use  of  sulphur 
on  Long  Island  soils  for  the  control  of  potato  scab 
there  has  been  much  said  both  pro  and  eon  that  could 
not  he  substantiated.  Here  are  the  results  that  have 
been  secured  by  the  careful  recording  of  the  plots: 
i  >n  the  inoculated  (dot  there  were  4B.20  per  cent  of 
clean  tubers.  40.23  per  cent  of  salable  scabby,  and  13.57 
per  cent  of  unsalable  scabby.  On  the  untreated  check 
24.40  per  cent  clean.  50.10  per  cent  salable  scabby,  and 
50.50  per  cent  unsalable  shabby. 

It  is  quite  the  belief  that  we  read  about  the  good 
Samaritan  ofteuor  than  we  see  him  iu  action.  Here  is 
one  case  that  happened  in  Oneida  County  which  leads 
ns  to  believe  that  there  is  such  an  individual  abroad, 
lie  appears  this  time  in  the  person  of  Clarence  Klock. 
who  displayed  before  his  residence  on  the  State  road 
near  Sherrill  many  varieties  of  bulbs  on  which  was 
pinned  the  sign:  “Help  Yourself."  Rather  than  eon- 
sign  these  bulbs  to  the  dump.  Mr.  Klock  preferred  to 
give  them  to  the  neighbors  and  travelers  who  might 
pass  by. 

The  farmers  of  Dutchess  County  are  finding  that 
Rosen  rye  is  a  winner  for  tbeir  section.  This  same  rye 
has  been  found  to  he  practical  in  many  other  parts  of 
New  York  State.  Yields  have  been  reported  as  high 
as  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  gone  as  high  as  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  E.  a.  f. 


Proposed  New  Jersey  Market 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  great  market  in  the  city  of 
Newark  or  nearby.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  market 
should  he  the  headquarters  for  the  selling  of  farm 
produce  through  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  plans  will 
be  made  to  develop  it  in  conjunction  with  the  scheme 
for  developing  the  markets  of  New  York  City.  Newark 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  such  a  market.  The 
present  market  in  Newark  is  crumped  for  room  and  has 
almost  outgrown  its  usefulness.  All  seem  to  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  for  establishing  a  great  market  some¬ 
where  in  Northern  New  Jersey  that  can  handle  farm 
produce  To  an  advantage.  Such  a  market  it  of  near 
Newark  would  attract  thousands  <>f  buyers  from  all 
over  lower  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  would  bring 
a  great  number  of  farmers  with  produce  direct  from 
the  farm.  The  plau  is  a  good  one  and  right  iu  line  with 
the  general  development  of  marketing  and  the  selling 
of  farm  goods. 


Much  plowing  to  do  yet,  due  to  continued  drought. 
Corn  is  fast  ripening,  and  a  good  crop  in  most  instance'-. 
Buckwheat  short  and  below  rhe  usual  acreage  was 
planted.  It  is  surprising  that  more  of  this  valuable 
grain  is  not  grown  here  where  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  its  growth.  Thrashing  continues,  with 
i  -ports  of  some  good  jields.  Picnics  are  over  for  this 
year  and  were  better  attended  than  ever  before.  The 
county  fair  at  Huntingdon  was  crowded  and  successful 
in  all  its  features.  Wheat.  05c;  corn,  65c;  oats,  55c: 
potatoes,  75c  hn. :  ham.  25c  lb.;  lard.  12c;  butter.  30  to 
35c  :  eggs,  23  to  25c.  c.  G. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
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A  Sea  Lyric 

There  is  no  music*  that  man  has  hoard 
I.iko  i in*  voice  of  (ho  minstrel  Sea. 
Whoso  major  and  minor  chords  are  fraught 
With  infinite  mystery — 

For  the  Sea  is  a  harp,  and  the  winds  of 
God 

l’lay  over  his  rhythmic  breast. 

And  bear  on  the  sweep  of  their  mighty 
wings 

The  song  <>f  a  vast  unrest. 


There  i>  no  passion  that  man  has  sling. 

I  ike  the  love  of  tile  dcep-sonled  Sea. 
Whose  tide  responds  to  the  Moon’s  soft 
light 

Willi  marvelous  melody- — 

For  the  Sea  is  a  harp,  and  the  winds  of 
God 

Play  over  his  rhythmic  breast, 

And  bear  on  the  sweep  of  their  mighty 
wings 

The  song  of  a  vast  unrest. 

There  is  no  sorrow  that  man  has  known. 

Like  the  grief  of  the  worldless  Main. 
Whose  Titan  bosom  forever  throbs 

With  an  untranslated  pain — 

For  the  Sea  is  a  harp,  and  the  winds  of 
God 

Tiny  over  his  rhythmic  breast. 

And  bear  on  the  sweep  of  their  mighty 
wings 

The  song  of  a  vast  unrest. 

- WILLIAM  HAMILTON  MAYN'T: 

in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Many  inquirers  have  asked  how  m 
make  sauerkraut  in  a  small  way  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  Kraut  is  made  by  cutting 
cabbage  into  fine  shreds,  packing  firmly 
with  salt,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment. 
Earthenware  jars  are  tlie  best  containers 
for  kraut,  but  straight-sided  barrels  of 
cypress  may  be  used,  with  a  layer  of 
loose  cabbage  or  grape  leaves  in  tin*  bot¬ 
tom.  Trim  off  the  outer  green  leaves  of 
ilie  cabbage  and  remove  the  core.  Put  a 
layer  of  cabbage  in  the  container,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  continue  until  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  full,  using  in  the  proportion  ol 
1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs.  of  Cabbage.  Sprin¬ 
kle  salt  over  the  top  layer  of  cabbage, 
and  then  lay  over  it  one  or  two  layers  of 
cheesecloth,  tucking  it  down  at  the  sides. 
Put  on  this  a  plate  or  piece  of  board  (do 
not  use  pine),  and  place  a  weight  on 
this.  Let  the  kraut  remain  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  warm  room  until  fermentation 
ceases  (eight  or  10  days)  :  then  keep  in 
a  cool  place.  It  may  be  sealed  with 
melted  paraffin,  forming  a  layer  in. 
thick  over  the  surface.  Some  of  our 
readers  can  the  sauerkraut  after  fer¬ 
menting.  Some  tell  us  that  when  fer¬ 
mentation  is  over  they  pack  in  glass  jars 
to  within  2  in.  of  the  top,  fill  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  brine,  and  then  seal 
tight.  <  Pliers  cook  the  sauerkraut,  and 
till  it  into  the  sterilized  jars  while  it  is 
still  very  hot.  It  is  also  canned  by  the 
cold  pact?  method,  like  any  other  vege¬ 
table.  the  cans  being  processed  in  the 
boiler  for  1%  hours.  We  think  that  i< 
would  probably  keep  with  a  shorter  pro¬ 
cessing  if  sealed  airtight. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  sour 
cream  filling  for  layer  cakes,  made  ol 
sour  cream,  nuts,  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
We  have  had  a  good  many  cream  recipes, 
but  this  was  not  among  them.  Who  can 
tell  us  just  how  it  was  made  and  used? 
* 

Gkeen  peppers  are  canned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Cut  peppers  in  halves 
lengthwise  and  remove  seeds.  Do  not 
blanch.  Pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars  as 
dose  as  possible  without  crushing.  Add 
hot  water  to  cover,  and  two  teaspoons  of 
soli  to  each  quart.  Put  rubber  and  cap 
in  position,  and  seal  lightly,  then  process 
in  boiler  two  hours.  Tighten  top  without 
opening,  and  store  in  cool,  dark  place. 

We  have  heard  recently  of  a  case  where 
homemade  wild  cherry  wine  caused  the 
death  of  a  person  who  drank  it.  and  as 
many  have  asked  us  how  to  make  such 
wine  it  seems  well  to  call  attention  to 
this  case.  Of  course  under  existing  law 
we  cannot  give  or  send  inquirers  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  wine  of  any  sort,  hut 
questions  received  show  that  many  wish 
to  use  wild  cherries  in  this  way.  In  the 
fatal  case  referred  to  the  victim  made 
the  wine,  and  drank  some  while  it  was 
quite  new,  with  fatal  results.  The  doc¬ 
tor  did  not  know  how  it  was  made,  nor 


whether  alcohol  bad  been  used  to  fortify 
it.  but  he  noticed  at  once,  on  entering 
the  room  where  his  patient  lay,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  which 
is  a  marked  feature  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  hydrocyanic  (commonly  Called  prus¬ 
sic)  acid.  We  infer  that  the  fruit:  used 
was  the  common  black  cherry.  Primus 
serotina,  very  plentiful  in  the  locality 
where  the  tragedy  occurred.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  is  quite  harmless,  but  the  pit. 
is  poisonous,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
unfortunate  wine-maker  included  kernels 
or  pits  to  flavor  his  wine,  with  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  The  black  cherry  is  a  pretty  and 
graceful  tree,  very  common  along  neg¬ 
lected  fence  rows,  but  we  think  il  should 
be  extirpated  from  every  farm,  for  the 
foliage,  when  cut  from  the  tree,  develops 
a  dealy  poison  while  wilting  which  proves 
fatal  to  cattle  eating  it,  although  the 
fresh  leaves,  before  wilting,  are  quite 
harmless.  The  pit  is,  as  stated,  highly 
poisonous,  and  cases  arc  known  where  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9600 


9000.  Coat  Air  misses  sun)  small  women, 
10  and  18  years.  The  10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yards  of  material  SO  inches  wide. 
4’m  yards  44.  3%  yards  .‘4.  Price  20  cents. 


child,  swallowing  the  pit.  was  fatally 
poisoned.  The  tree  is  a  host,  to  several 
destructive  caterpillars,  and  the  fruit  is 
always  an  invitation  to  automobile 
marauders,  in  search  of  material  for  use¬ 
less  "home  brew."  In  the  case  of  the 
black  cherry  we  think  beauty  is  less  than 
skin  deep 


Oil  Stove  Cookery 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  stoves  during  the  pa  d 
decade.  Well  do  I  remember  my  first 
experience  with  an  nil  stove.  It  was  an 
altogether  smoky,  heatless,  unsatisfactory 
affair.  We  never  were  sure  when  we 
began  trying  to  cook  anything  just  what 
the  result  would  be.  Anyway,  we  were 
sure  of  Ihe  odor.  There  was  more  smell 
than  heat  in  many  cases. 

Today  the  farm  woman  may  invest  in 
an  oil  range  which,  according  to  my  be¬ 
lief  is  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  as 
the  gas  range  of  the  city  woman,  and 
every  woman  should  have  a  good  oil  range 
if  possible,  or  a  three  to  five-burner  stove. 
If  tin*  house  is  furnace  heated  the  range 
is  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  the  year 
cooking,  and  if  a  stove  is  needed  for  heat 
in  tlie  Winter  probably  the  expense  of  n 
range  for  just  Summer  cooking  would 
seem  too  great.  A  good  stove  with  a 
portable  oven  is  very  satisfactory  for 
Summer  use. 

This  Summer  il  was  necessary  for  me 
to  get  a  new  oil  stove,  as  my  old  one 
was  worn  out.  I  had  used  a  long  chim¬ 
ney  type  of  stove  before,  and  had  always 
said  I  would  get  another  like  it.  I  had 


For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


Life  Partners 


THE  union  of  Nature,  Science  and  the 
Farmer  is  a  partnership  for  life. 

In  the  golden  sheaves  of  living  wheat,  and 
in  the  waving,  shimmering  fields  of  barley. 
Nature  stores  the  vital  elements  of  human 
power  and  energy  which  Science  converts 
into  Grape-Nuts— the  famous  body-building 
food. 

Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or  cream  is  a  com¬ 
plete  food,  which  contains  all  the  nutrition 
(including  the  mineral  elements)  required  for 
making  rich,  red  blood,  and  for  building  sturdy 
body  tissue,  sound  bone  structure  and  strong, 
healthy  nerve  cells. 

The  20-hour  baking  process  makes  Grape- 
Nuts  easy  to  digest  and  develops  that  deli¬ 
cious,  sweet  flavor  and  crispness  that  has 
made  this  food  a  favorite  the  world  over. 


There’s  a  Reason 


GrapeNutS 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc 
Battle  Creek,  Mich 


Wall  Paper 
By  Mail 


Select  the  paper  you  want  for  redecorating 
your  home  from  our  latest  72-page  catalogue. 
The  catalogue  is  free,  and  has  actual  samples, 
showing  border  effects,  in  the  most  artistic  and 
latest  designs  from  America's  greatest  producers. 

You  can  save  about  one-half  the  actual  cost  of 
paper  by  buying  by  mail  from  Cooper  Wall 
Paper  Stores,  operators  of  27  stores  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thrifty  folks  save  millions 
annually  buying  by  mail. 

Free  Catalogue 

Beautify-  your  home  with  Cooper  Papers  and 
household  •  brlgliteners.  Send  away  today  for 
our  free  book.  Tell  us  your  decorating  problems. 
We  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Do  it  today — Send 
for  our  latest  catalogue.  It  is  free. 


lots  f<>r  motor  1 
and  household  ( 

_  few  repairs  when  a 
^ —  — I  few  cents’  worth  of 

'BONvstftf  SMOOTH-ON  IRON  cement 


No.  I  will  do  I  Write  for  T'KKK 
book  and  learn  how  SmootU-On 
c.n  siivc  yen  fuATty  iliillan*.  Sulii 
by  IJ H ril warn  amt  tleliernl  Store,  in 
I'-it/,,,  I  lb.  unit  ,Vlb.  tins.  Alsu  in 
lureer  tii'/.0H. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  COMPANY  ~' 

Pept.  3S-R.  Jem  City.  N  j  .  u.*  A 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines,  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  j,j!|f 

feet.  (»ive  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings,  bend  20  cents  |ij|  ] 
for  single  pai  r  ;  f*n  ten's  for  bit  1 1'  )  •  ;• 

dozen  ;  or  $1.8(1  per  dozen.  Sizes  iju 

9H-ll*t.  I' rices  west  of  the  Mis-  j  jf 

sissippi  River.  31.00  for  hall  [j 

dozen  or  $1.00  per  dozen.  Si  ale  k  b  fj 
size  of  shoe. 


1  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

55  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  salt  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

vniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiin 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  II.S.A 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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ih'Vpv  boew  troubled  with  tbe  stove  smok¬ 
ing,  mill  it  Wits  odorless,  but  1  tinally 
decided  that  if  there  was  a  stove  that 
would  make  a  hotter  flame  I  would  «et 
it.  I  went  to  a  number  of  different 
stores  and  saw  a  number  of  stoves 
demonstrated,  and  got  t ho  experience  of 
friends  who  used  oil  stoves. 

The  long  chimney  type  of  stove  did  not 
give  a  hot  enough  flame  for  heating  irons, 
cooking  a  large  kettle  of  potatoes,  or 
processing  a  boiler  of  cold  pack  vege- 
i  a  hies,  and  the  stove  was  not  strong 
enough  built  to  bold  a  boiler  of  water. 

1  was  fearful  the  weight  would  cause  the 
legs  to  give  out.  1  went  to  see  a  new  type 
of  stove  manufactured  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  being  advertised  widely 
ibis  year.  That  made  Iho  hot  flame,  but 
I  (lid  not  feel  the  stove  was  strongly  con¬ 
structed.  and  it  does  take  more  oil  than 
the  old  long-chimney  stove  I  had  before. 

The  stove  which  burns  either  oil  or 
gasolinp,  and  forms  a  vapor,  which  is 
carried  into  metal  rings,  was  the  stove  I 
finally  decided  on.  I  have  used  the  stove 
six  months,  and  I  am  sure  I  made  a  wise 
decision.  When  T  bought  the  stove  I 
told  the  dealer  I  would  take  it  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  bring  it  up — 
seven  miles — sot  it  up  and  start  it  goiug 
for  me.  He  said  be  would  if  he  could 
find  the  time,  1  am  sure  that  half  of  my 
success  with  my  stove  was  his  coming 
and  lighting  the  first  fire  in  it.  He  has 
used  one  in  his  own  home  for  seven  years, 
and  he  knows  the  stove.  He  adjusted  it; 
in  all  he  spent  about  two  hours  working 
at  the  stove  before  be  lighted  it.  My 
husband  worked  with  him,  and  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  mechanism  of  the  stove  to 
him. 

This  stove  does  not  use  as  much  oil  as 
the  old  long-chimney  stove  which  I  had ; 
it  gives  a  hotter  flame,  and  I  have  heated 
a  boiler  of  wash  water  on  it  every  wash 
day  since  I  had  the  stove.  The  water 
boils  quicker  than  ou  a  wood  fire.  It  is 
well  constructed,  and  if  I  should  ever 
have  gas  the  gas  could  he  piped  into  the 
stove.  The  metal  rings  themselves  bold 
considerable  heat.  They  get  red  hot,  and 
a  tea  kettle  of  water  will  keep  hot  on  it 
for  a  number  of  hours. 

My  stove  has  a  warming  shelf  which 
gets  quite  warm,  and  if  food  is  covered 
it  will  keep  warm  on  this  shelf  for  some 
time.  There  is  a  white  back,  back  of  the 
stove,  aud  this  is  easily  kept  clean.  It 
saves  foods  from  splashing  onto  the  wall, 
and  is  nice  to  look  at.  There  is  also  a 
white  tray  under  the  burners,  which 
catches  anything  that  falls,  and  this  also 
is  easy  to  keep  clean.  I  have  used  a 
portable  oven  to  do  all  my  baking  this 
Summer,  aud  the  results  have  been  as 
satisfactory  as  baking  in  ray  wood  range. 

I  never  was  able  to  hake  broad  on  my 
old  oil  stove.  The  heat  did  not  seem  to 
be  strong  enough,  aud  I  cop  Id  not  bake 
pies  on  it.  Now  I  use  the  same  portable 
oven,  and  have  baked  all  of  my  bread 
and  pies  all  Summer  in  it.  This  stove 
seems  to  give  a  stronger  beat,  one  that 
bakes  ovenlv,  and  does  not  burn  on  the 
bottom.  I  ‘  turn  the  lights  up  to  heat 
oven,  then  turn  them  down  about  half 
to  bake  the  bread.  Pies  bake  brown,  and 
hake  quickly. 

Of  course  it  take  a  little  practice  to 
do  a  good  job  baking  in  a  portable  oven, 
and  a  good  oven  thermometer  would  be  a 
help.  Baking  this  way  does  not  heat  up 
tin1  kitchen;  it  is  quickly  done,  as  the 
oven  heats  while  the  batter  is  being  mixed 
or  the  pies  made.  It  is  no  trouble  with 
an  oil  Stove  and  oven  to  bake  biscuits 
for  supper  or  make  a  short  cake  in  a 

hurry.  .  .  . , 

1  bad  a  one-burner  oven  with  my  out 
stove,  bur  it  was  uot  practicable,  unless 
one  can  have  two  ovens.  For  a  pudding 
,,r  scalloped  dish  or  something  of  that 
sort  it  was  all  right,  but  it  was  not  hot 
enough  for  even  baking  a  cake 

MRS.  MAY  II.  MEM  AW. 


Dill  Pickles 

Mv  way  of  making  dill  pickles  in  the 
home  is  as  follows:  Fse  four  or  five 
gallon  jar  and  rain  water.  I  nt  m  salt 
and  stir  to  dissolve  it.  When  the  water 
gets  pretty  tasty  with  salt,  it  is  enough. 
Then  put  in  a  layer  of  dill,  stalk  ana 
leaves,  some  grapevines  and  leaves,  and 
then  the  cucumbers.  If  you  have  bought 
them  in  quantities,  put  them  up  at  once, 
or  if  yon  have  yotlr  own  vines,  add  to 
them  from  day  to  day  as  you  pick  them. 
Midway  in  the  jar  put  in  more  dill  and 
grapevines,  and  cover  the  t*>p  with  grape 
leaves,  then  with  a  doth  tucked  down 
well  around  the  edges.  Then  put  ill  in¬ 
verted  plate  or  small  pieces  of  board  and 
weight.  I’sually  I  set  mine  on  Cellar 
floor,  and  don’t  disturb  tilt  holidays.  Then 
:  kirn  off  carefully,  remove  weight  and 
plate,  lake  the  cloth  off  carefully  and 
wash.  Take  out  a  dozen  or  two  of  the 
ph  kies  aud  a  little  brine  to  keep  them  in 
until  they  are  used,  and  cover  the  remain¬ 
der  as  in  tlie  first  place. 

To  prepare  dill  pickles  in  two  quart 
jars,  sterilize  jars  and  covers.  Leave 
cucumbers  ill  cold  water  over  night,  or 
bring  them  in  fresh  from  the  vines.  Put 
dill  In  bottom  of  jars  and  pack  in  cucum¬ 
bers.  Put  in  some  small  ones  to  fill  iu. 
and  1  like  three  or  four  pickling  onions 
to  the  jar.  Have  ready  and  boiling  one 
quart  vinegar  and  one-half  cup  salt.  Wrap 
doth  around  jar  and  pour  in  slowly  to 
allow  vinegar  to  filter  ill  around  cucum¬ 
bers;  fill  to  overflowing,  put  Oil  rubbers 
and  seal.  Turn  jar  over  and  roll  it  to 
allow  all  encumbers  to  get  the  action  of 
vinegar  aud  salt,  and  they  will  be  line 
dills.  *  MRS.  II.  L.  D, 


More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  than  anyotherdentifrice.  Since  1806  Colgate  has 
made  reliable  products  which  every  farm  family  likes. 


on 


Protect  Your  Precious  Teeth 

In  stormy  weather  your  family  is  protected  by  rubber  clothes 
and  boots  to  prevent  colds  and  other  diseases. 

In  good  weather  or  bad,  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  (the  pro¬ 
tective  outer  covering)  needs  to  be  cared  for  against  the  constant 
attack  of  decay.  Mothers  and  school  teachers  should  see  that  the 
teeth  are  brushed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a  safe  dental  cream,  to 
remove  food  particles  in  which  the  harmful  decay  germs  breed. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  says  that  a  dental  cream 
should  not  contain  grit.  Harsh  grit  in  a  dentifrice  may  dam¬ 
age  the  precious  protective  enamel.  Y ou  can  be  sure  of  a  safe  and 
sensible,  non-gritty,  drugless  dental  cream,  suitable  for  all  the 
family,  when  you  buy  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

COLGATE'S 

Cleans  Teeth,  the  Right  Way 

"Washes”  and  Polishes  — 

Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Colgate’s  contains  a  specially  prepared  fine  chalk.  It  has  no  harsh  grit,  no 
strong  drugs  or  chemicals.  The  refreshing,  delicious  flavor  makes 
tooth  brushing  a  pleasure. 


Name 


Town 


Name 


Address 


COLGATE 
&.CO. 

Farm  Household, 
Dept.  47 

199  Fulton  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  Bend  me  samples 
of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles.  I  enclose  amount 
of  stamps  shown  for 
each  one  checked. 

Face  Powder ....  6c 

Baby  Talc . 4c 

Rapid  Shave  Cream  .  2c 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

Free 


. State . 


1  All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  order*.  Write  for 
sample*.  U.  A.  BARTLETT  •  Harmon  t.  Maine 

per  oz. 

Special  oew  SCOTCH  yam. 
superior  quality,  direct  from 
mill  prices! Only  14 Sc.  per  or. 

— in  4  or.  skeins  only  for  68c. 
eseb.  100  samples  of  Peace  Dole 
Y'arns  sent  tree.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  051,  25  Madison 

Aye  .  New  Yora. 

LOOK  FOR  AUNT  DINAH  Vs 

QUILTINGBATTS 

made  of  pin  e  wool,  nt  your  County  Fairs,  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  at  your  local  dealers.  W rite  us  for  particu¬ 
lar*  if  yon  do  not  find  them  Agents  wanted  iu  every 
localllj.  SNARTZ'NEWTON  WOOUK  CO..  0«*t.  M.  N,mer.  N.  t. 

PATCHES  for  Patchwork 

hold  pnekafre.  Calicoes*  Percales,  Ginghams,  etc.  Oil;,  r 

1  bargain.*.  TEXTILE  STORES,  lax  3Q1A,  ToltiviUe.  Coin. 

r  Get  > 
Wholesale 
l  Prices  > 


Stales 
Lowest 
w  Prices  j 


Over  SO  styles 
and  •'izea 


Money  saved  is  as  good  as  money 

earned.  Save  25  to  40%  on  your  stove, 
range  or  furnace  at  Kalamazoo.  Our  cata¬ 
log  shows  you  how  —  send  for  it  today. 
Learn  about  our  big  special  offer  to  old  and 
new  customers.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 


Ni 

Q' 

Pi 

MA 


Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Who  can  make  prices  as 
low  as  the  manufacturer?  No  matter  where  you  buy 
your  stove,  range  or  furnace  someone  must  first  get  it 
from  the  factory.  Why  don’t  YOU  get  the  wholesale 
manufacturer's  price  and  save  money  ?  The  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Catalog  shows  you  the  way.  24-hour  shipments. 
30  days*  trial — money  back  guarantee.  Pipelcss 
Furnaces $52.95 and  up. 

Send  for  Catalog  Ns,  114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


a  K&iamazog 

Direct  to  You' 


i 


Rarralt  slightly  damaged  crock eky 

DaliClo  Hotel  (  hluanor*,  Cook  in*  warts  Aluminum  wan*,  rir. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  i  s 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  ’’Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
dear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

r  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches  I 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic  I 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYoik  I 
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Certified.  Electric  Service 


You  Wouldn’t  Use  a  Tallow  Dip 


Why  stick  to  kerosene  lamps?  When  you  install  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified 
Electric  Service  you  are  making  a  bigger  move  forward  than  your  grandfather 
did  when  he  bought  his  first  kerosene  lamp. 

WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  is  immediate  light.  It  is 
permanent  power,  smooth  and  sure.  Press  a  button  and  you  have  it.  Every 
hour  of  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year,  wherever  you  want  it  and  when 
you  want  it.  No  lamps  to  fill,  no  wicks  to  trim  nor  chimneys  to  clean.  No 
more  burnt  matches  and  burnt  fingers.  Just  a  smooth  flow  of  power  and 
sure  flood  of  light  at  a  touch  of  the  finger. 


Do  yont  ironing  with  an  electro 
i  row  heated  with  electric  current  from 
WILL  Y  S  UGH!  Get  through  in 
one-third  the.  time  and  feel  as  fresh 
and  coot  as  when  yon  started. 


The  sure  way  to  neoid  ham  fees 
is  to  pro.  ule  hr  Hi  i.t  n! .  electric  tight 
with  WILLYS  LIGHT.  A/so  pro- 
sides  the  steady,  smooth  power  nec¬ 
essary  to  operate  milking  machines 
satisfactorily . 


WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  makes  home  more  pleasant, 
comfortable  and  safer  from  fire.  Everyone  is  happier.  Chores  get  done  in 
half  the  time.  There  is  plenty  of  power  for  the  washing,  the  ironing,  the 
milking,  the  churning.  Running  water  on  tap  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
And  a  flood  of  bright,  cheerful  light  for  every  room  in  the  house,  the  barns, 
the  garage,  the  sheds  and  the  poultry  house— controlled  at  will  by  pushing 
a  button. 

The  operating  cost  of  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  is  very 
small.  The  installing  cost  is  far  lower  than  you  imagine.  Any  one  of  the 
painstaking,  conscientious  WILLYS  LIGHT  dealers  will  be  glad  to  estimate 
your  installation  for  you  without  obligation.  He’ll  help  you  figure  just  what 
you  need.  He  will  include  wiring,  fixtures,  installation  complete — the  total 
cost  ready  to  use,  and  then,  divide  the  amazingly  low  cost  into  small  pay¬ 
ments  extending  over  a  whole  year  if  you  wish. 

You  wouldn’t  use  a  tallow-dip.  But  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  all  convenience, 
economy,  and  safety  you  get  with  WILLYS  LIGHT  puts  the  kerosene  lamp 
on  the  shelf  with  the  candles?  Write  us  for  the  name  of  WILLYS  LIGHT 


dealer  near  you  and  for  free  catalog  of  facts.  Address  Dept.  307 


,  '  '  '  3 

'«//<  <  ft  v  VW,  >.-////>/•/»/.  •'///» 


WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 
The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems 


and  Up 


There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs 
— as  much  or  as  little  power  as 
you  may  require  and  terms  of 
payment  you  can  afford. 


get  it  room  the 
^AACTCPr  DIRECT 


Upward  CREAM 


Pre-War  Prices 

Brice  and  Quality  talks.  You  (ret 
both  when  you  buy  from  Brown.  My 
new  1922  cut  prices  hove  made  * 
foiir  hit— lower  than  ever.  My 

Direct  From  Factory 

frelchr  pr*l**ld  pl*n  o i  ••INntt  t vtica  mbU'b.b' 
rooAnr  and  patnU.  la  aarlng  money  1 
MM i,0 AO  farmara.  Wrf(«  for  cut  prlc«»  catalog- 


On  trial.  Easy  run  ninp,  easily  clrancrL  r- 
Skims  worm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  mudmioo.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether  L 
dairy  is  largo  or  small,  w  rite  today.  5 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7075  Balnbrlde.,  N.  f,  1 ». 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


R  “I  Saved  $95.18,"  wrlteB  John  W. 
WtepA  Kemp,  Alton,  Ind.  You,  too,  can  nave. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  ot  f  arm.  Poultry,  lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  “HOMUNCIE,  IND. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


PUBLIC  SALE 


83  Pkc.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate..  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Sal  unlay,  September  30,  1922  at  2:30  l*.  M. 
( Daylight  Saving  Time  I.  of  'I’lie  York  stock 
Farm  of  Mrs.  Irving  .Mcralluni,  on  the  premise*, 
Purler  Pike.  Throe  Tim-.  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 

1  vvo  miles  cast  from  Ambler  station,  P.  &  It.  It.; 
12  dally  trains.  About  30  minutes'  motor  drive 
from  Philadelphia.  York  Slock  Farm  contaiua 
lfiS  acres,  with  l.icumlful  hedge  lined  entrunce 
drive,  Inrge  lawn,  with  ntmndaiit  shade;  12 
acres  meadow  pastures,  with  spring:  7  aeres 
woods:  balance  line  farm  lands.  Cnimthil  stone 
mansion  house,  If  rooms  and  2  baths,  hot  witter 
heat,  electric  lighting  throughout,  ti  open  lire 
places,  laniulrv.  etc,;  farm  manager's  cottage, 
7  rooms;  couch  barn  and  help  apartments  with 

2  apartment's  of  •!  and  7  robins,  respectively: 
large  wagon  and  machinery  room;  1  I  box  stalls 
for  saddle  and  roach  horses  and  S  si  a  titling 
stalls.  Cattle  ami  crop  barn,  with  7<>  tdmiehinh 
stalls  with  automatic  fountains,  7  box  stalls;  2 
silos,  feed  rooms  and  storage  for  130  tons  farm 
crops:  large  hog  stables,  sprlnglinuse.  etc.  A 
very  com  pic  be  country  home  atm  farm  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  purposes,  Block  raising  or  dairy 
farming.  Entire  property  fenced  with  post  and 
rail  Pences.  Frontage  of  about  1,100  ft,  on 
Itutlrr  I'lke.  Sate  will  be  held  regardless  of 
weather  condition*.  For  descriptive  circular 
am!  appointment  to  Inspect  premise*  prior  to 
sale,  write  or  'idiotic  Ambler  >37,  to 

II.  J.  DAGF.K,  Agent  Ambler,  Pa. 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  VS1SO 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient :  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  ou  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


for  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wot  30th  Street,  New  York 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT.  MtCB. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


I  Some  Live  Stock  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 

There  was  a  great  exhibit  of  hoys  and 
girls  who  are  ready  today  to  step  in  anti 
lake  up  the  work  of  (he  older  ones  in  car- 
I'.viug  on  Ohio’s  wonderful  agricultural 
activities.  These  hoys  in  their  khaki 
trousers  and  shirts,  and  f lit*  girls  in  their 
white  aprons  and  caps,  were  an  exhibit 
in  I hfiiiselves.  standing  in  eonlrasl  with 
|  another  exhibit,  and  even  the  old  sheep¬ 
men  sitting  on  the  bench 0s  in  the  ring 
talked  hoys  and  girls  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  less  a  boil  I  lambs,  wool  and  brood  • 
ibg.  And  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  ol  the  world  *  sheep  exhibits 
going  on  within  re.oeli  of  iludr  canes. 
When  IVhf.  S.  I'lumb.  whom  (‘very 
hoy  knows  and  admires,  made  the  stato- 
mciii  fha!  the  Ohio  Stale  l-’air  is  a  royal 
show  of  England,  ih.-tt  the  world’s  best 
Shropshire  show  was  just  then  being 
held,  hoys  anil  girls  who  have  studied 
his  textbooks  will  take  greater  pride  in 
Ohio  and  its  achievements. 

W’hal  Avill  he  Hi  future  of  this  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  fair?  Back  in 
one  of  the  sheep  pons  were  four  tailless 
sheep.  They  were  just  ordinary  animals, 
hut  tliis  one  characteristic  may  become 
fixed  and  a  breed  may  he  developed  which 
in  a  generation  may  be  shown  in  our 
great  fairs.  Ohio  State  I'niversity  has 
a  tailless  rain,  and  experimental  breed¬ 
ing  will  ht*  carried  on  with  view  to  re¬ 
producing  the  tailless  type. 

I  he  business  possibilities  of  every 
branch  of  live  slock  were  discussed  by  the 
old  breeders,  who  in  other  years  have 
occupied  the  center  of  the  arena  and 
who  now  are  sitting  on  the  benches. 
J  Im'sd  men  linvo  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  keen  vision.  One  said:  "It  is  a 
splendid  time  to  go  into  sheep,  and  for 
the  next  four  or  live  years.  Do  not  ex¬ 
pect  war-time  prices,  lnil  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton  will  bring  substantial  figures.”  An¬ 
other  said :  "There  is  a  shortage  of 
sheep.  There  are  only  .’lO.OOO.OOU  now. 
While  in  the  00s  there  were  around  00.- 
000,000  sheen  in  i lie  Fnited  Slates.  This 
industry  is  10  per  cent  short  of  what  it 
was  10  years  ago.  and  the  world’s  wool 
stocks  are  very  low.  The  vast,  quantities 
of  Australian  wool  stored  in  *wn rehouses 
during  tli«»_  war  have  been  largely  ab¬ 
sorbed.  We  have  used  a  billion  and  a 
hall  pound*  of  excess  wool,  which  had 
been  piled  up.  This  was  about  mir  nor¬ 
mal  carrying  stock,  and  this  Jins  been 
absorbed.” 

A  refractory  lamb  scampered  away 
from  bis  H-yenv-uld  owner.  The  hoy 
playfully  and  gently  seized  him  and 
urged  him  hack  to  his  place  in  tin*  ring. 
A  casual  observer  remarked :  “I  left 
home  when  no  older  than  that  hoy.  I 
wanted  some  sheep,  and  my  father  said 
that  sheep  and  cows  could  not  he  pas¬ 
tured  on  the  same  ground,  and  my  in¬ 
terest  turned  a  way  from  mv  pet  idea  and 
front  the  farm.” 

Again  the  scene  shills  to  the  Inns  and 
girls,  backed  by  club  lenders.  |>v  banks, 
by  merchants  and  by  their  parents.  This 
army  of  boys  and  girls  is  constantly 
growing  in  <  >hio.  The  young  judges  w  ere 
elsew  here  passing  ou  Hie  remarkable  dis¬ 
play  of  beef  cattle.  A  father  from  South¬ 
eastern  Ohio  was  looking  fondly  over  to 
a  boy  squill t eel  on  tip*  ground,  husilv 
figuring  bis  score.  "My  boy  is  better 
able  today  lo  take  tip  the  work,  should 
I  have  oil,"  this  farmer  said,  "ihan  I. 
almost  a  middle-aged  man.  when  I  as¬ 
sumed  full  managemenl  of  the  farm.  I 
have  heard  Director  Thorne  say  that  in 
(he  same  proportion  a<  yields  hail  been 
increased  nl  the  Ohio  Experiment'  Stn- 
j  tioii.  yields  had  fallen  oil  on  the  farms. 
The  boys  are  tie  oues  who  make  practi¬ 
cal  .application  of  the  results  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Hoys  art*  interested 
in  the  things  they  know  most  about.” 

Again,  boys  are  tilde  to  shoulder  full 
measure  of  responsibility.  "I  told  one 
of  my  boys  be  would  have  to  lit*  (’ounty 
Agent  and  club  leader.”  said  .1.  I). 

llervy.  and  IN-vear-old  Donald  Smith  was 
given  charge  of  Ko,f)00  worth  of  stock, 
and  arrangements  necessary  lor  shipment 
and  reshipment  to  the  State  Fair.  Mere 
hoys  nut  only  are  becoming  business  farm¬ 
ers.  but  business  men  and  community 
loaders. 

*’It  will  lie  these  boys  who  will  carry 
the  Farm  Bureau  on  to  its  fullest  de¬ 
velopment,”  an  onlooker  said.  Here 
again  other  States  are  not  only  looking 
to  the  wonderful  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle 
and  swine  of  Ohio,  evidenced  by  State 
Fair  showing,  hut  to  the  tMiio  farmers  as 
"ell.  because  of  the  efficient  working  of 
their  organization,  under  leadership  of 
M .  T.  Lincoln  and  oilier  efficient  workers 
in  various  fields  of  Farm  Korean  activity. 
The  same  spirit  as  evidenced  a  year  ago 
prevailed  around  the  Farm  Bureau  quar¬ 
ters,  There  is  no  attempt  at  radicalism. 
”Ii  we  cannot  benefit  both  producer  and 
consumer,  our  organism  tint!  isn’t  worth 
the  effort.”  is  the  sentiment  of  liic  Ohio 
lenders.  This  is  not  radical,  and  another 
Stall'd  fact  is  equally  free  from  such 
spirit,  that  “'Flu*  farmer  has  always 
bought  at  retail  and  sold  at  wholesale.” 
Co-operative  live  stock  shipping  has  been 
organized  in  at!  counties  of  the  State. 
The  Dairy  Department  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  has  gone  on  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Miami  d:s- 
fricts.  in  the  former  KI.tHKI  cows  and  in 
the  latter  *20.000  cows  are  signed  for  the 
dairy  department  of  that  organization. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


New  York  State  Fair 

The  New  York  State  fair  at  Syracuse 
this  year  attracted  great  crowds,  us  usual. 
This  has  come  to  be  a  great  exposition — 
too  large  to  lie  fully  studied  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  visit.  As  it  is  now,  most  people 
who  attend  content  themselves  with  visit¬ 
ing  closely  in  one  or  more  departments. 
In  former  years  a  man  could  attend  such 
a  fair  and  see  practically  everything  of 
interest  iu  one  day.  Now  an  entire  week 
would  be  all  too  short  to  make  anything 
like  a  close  survey.  The  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions  all  had  special  exhibits,  and  the 
Dairymeu’s  League  was  strongly  repre¬ 
sented.  Most  country  people  on  the 
grounds  seemed  to  belong  to  one  or  more 
farm  organizations.  It  looks  like  a  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  sheep  breeding  in  New 
York,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  of 
beef  cattle.  The  low  prices  have  hurt  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  but  most  of 
them  regard  tile  situation  as  temporary, 
and  they  are  all  planning  for  the  future. 
In  fact,  the  crowd  at  the  State  Fair  was 
hopeful  and  in  far  better  spirits  than  one 
would  imagine  from  reading  weather  re¬ 
ports  and  farm  prices.  The  general  feel¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  that  though  this,  may  be 
a  trying  season,  there  are  better  ones 
ahead. 


Loss  of  Appetite 

Can  you  tell  me  what  I  could  do  for 
our  cow.  which  has  no  appetite?  Three 
weeks  ago  she  had  a  calf,  and  two  day* 
later  the  cow  got  milk  fever.  We  called 
a  veterinarian,  and  he  attended  to  her 
and  left  some  medicine,  which  we  gave 
her.  The  cow  got  along  well,  but  she 
does  not  cat  as  she  did ;  seems  to  have 
lost  her  appetite.  She  gives  from  seven 
to  eight  ipiarts  of  milk  morning  and 
night.  Can  it  he  possible  that  the  cow 
could  get  a  sickness  due  to  the  milk 
fever?  For  about  a  week  she  had  a 
lump  about  the  size  of  a  little  rubber 
ball  between  tlir  four  teats,  but  it  has 
all  gone  away.  Once  in  u  little  while 
she  will  cough,  but  it  is  an  easy  cough. 
New  Jersey.  a.  m.  h. 

If  the  cow  went  down  and  became  un¬ 
conscious  from  milk  fever,  these  being 
the  usual  .symptoms  of  the  disease,  we 
take  it  that  she  was  given  the  air  iu- 
ilatiou  treatment  of  the  udder.  Follow¬ 
ing  such  treatment  infection  of  the  udder 
often  occurs  when  the  milking  rube  and 
other  parts  of  the  inflating  apparatus 
carried  germs,  as  is  liable  to  happen  un¬ 
less  perfect  sterilization  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  has  preceded  their  use.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  serious  form  of  ummmiiis  (gar¬ 
get).  which  usually  proves  incurable  and 
causes  so  much  discomfort  that  the  cow 
is  st i IV.  lame,  fevered  and  lacks  appetite, 
besides  yielding  abnormal  milk.  If  such 
a  condition  has  come  on  siuee  you  wrote 
for  advice  the  veterinarian  should  be 
employed  to  give  the  treatment  necessary 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  disease.  If  tlm 
cow  simply  lacks  appetite  it  may  he  that 
she  caught  cold  after  calving,  or  that 
some  of  the  medicine  administered  as  a 
drenching  went  the  wrong  way  into  the 
windpipe.  There  is  no  certain  remedy 
for  the  latter  condition,  but  when  acute 
mechanical  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does 
not  occur  the  animal  generally  throws 
off  the  trouble  after  a  time.  As  a  tonic 
and  appetizer  we  should  advise  you  to 
give  the  cow  one  dram  of  lluiil  extract 
of  gentian  root.  Ill)  drops  of  fluid  extract 
of  mix  vomica  and  half  an  ounce  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  iu  a  pint  of 
coffpe  three  times  daily,  taking  great 
care  to  give  it  so  slowly  and  carefully 
that  none  of  it  runs  into  the  windpipe. 
Free  the  head  instantly  if  the  cow  starts 
coughing  when  being  given  the  medicine. 
As  it  is  just  possible,  too.  that  there  is 
some  infection  of  the  generative  organs, 
it  would  also  he  well  to  flush  them  out 
once  daily  with  a  gallon  of  bloodworm 
boiled  water  if  you  notice  an  abnormal 
discharge.  Fiually.  we  should  strongly 
advise  having  the  cow  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  its  tuberculosis  often  causes  just 
such  symptoms  as  you  describe,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cough.  Any  graduate  veterinarian 
can  apply  the  test,  and  it  will  not  harm 
the  cow  if  she  is  unaffected  with  the  dis¬ 
ease. 


Necrotic  Stomatitis 

I  have  an  eight-weeks-old  pig  which 
was  in  good  health  and  good  condition 
till  one  day  I  noticed  that  its  lower  jaw 
was  swollen.  The  lower  lips  turned 
black,  and  it  could  not  cat.  It  had  one 
black  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.  which  I 
pulled.  Fan  you  tell  what  itils  it? 

Pennsylvania.  F,  M. 

There  seems  to  he  a  common  impres¬ 
sion  that  th(>  little  black  teeth  sometimes 
present  in  a  pig’s  mouth  at  the  time  of 
birth  are  a  very  serious  matter  and  sure 
to  cause  disease.  There  is  no  special 
significance  in  the  black  color  of  these 


teeth,  however,  ami  the  only  harm  they 
do  is,  iu  some  instances,  to  lacerate  the 
teats  of  the  sow  or  rite  faces  of  oilier  pigs 
when  the  youngsters  light.  They  may  he 
nipped  off  with  pincers  at  birth,  if  very 
sharp,  but  great  care  must,  be  taken  in 
doing  this  not.  to  bruise  or  lacerate  the 
gums.  Should  that  occur,  the  tilth  gernt, 
HnciUua  nccro [thorns,  present  wherever 
hogs  have  been  kept,  will  he  about  certain 
to  invade  tire  wounds  and  cause  canker 
or  eating  sores,  which  arc  difficult  to  heal 
and  may  lead  to  fatal  results.  The  con¬ 
dition  you  describe  is  neo'oli c  atomutitia 
or  canker  sore  mouth,  due  to  infection 
by  the  germ  mentioned.  It  will  he  likely 
to  affect  other  pigs  unless  you  at  once 
perfectly  cleanse  the  houses,  pens  and 
feeding  utensils  and  also  disinfect  them 
thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
compound  cresul  solution  and  110  parts 
water.  When  this  has  been  done  all 
walls,  partitions,  floors  and  ceilings 
should  he  sprayed  with  freshly  made  lime 
wash,  to  every  three  gallons  of  which  1 
lb,  of  fresh  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
added.  Yards  and  paddocks  should  also 
he  plowed,  cropped  and  seeded  down.  The 
old  premises  may  then  be  used  for  adult 
swine  and  fattening  barrows,  but  had 
better  not  be  used  for  sows  and  litters 
of  young  pigs.  Provide  new  sanitary 
colony  houses  for  the  brood  sows  and 
their  pigs  on  clean  grass  nut  formerly 
used  for  hogs.  Allow  the  sows  and  pigs 
to  graze  a  succession  of  fresh  green  crops 
throughout  the  season  and  keep  them  ab¬ 
solutely  away  from  all  places  frequented 
or  used  by  other  hogs.  Then  keep  the 
watering  and  feeding  utensils  clean  and 
disinfected.  At  birth  souse  the  heads  of 
the  pigs  over  and  over  again  in  warm 
water  containing  one  ounce  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  to  the  gallon.  If  can¬ 
ker  sores  start  scrape  them  clean,  swab 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  twice 
daily  with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
permanganate  of  pota.sh.  In  extra  severe 
or  obstinate  eases  swab  the  ulcers  with 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  seven  parts  of  boiled  water, 
instead  of  using  iodine.  Give  that  treat¬ 
ment  now.  if  you  have  an  infected  pig 
to  treat.  In  some  instances  lumps  form 
on  the  snout  when  this  infection  occurs. 
Split  them  open,  then  swab  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  then  afterwards  with  the 
permanganate  solution.  Bullnose.  also 
called  snuffles,  and  technically  necrotic 
rhinitis,  is  a  more  severe,  contagious  and 
incurable  form  of  the  same  disease. 


Brittle  Hoofs 

I  have  a  horse  whose  hoofs  are  very 
brittle ;  it  is  very  hard  to  get  shoes  on 
him,  and  thev  repeatedly  come  oft'. 

New  York.  w.  0. 

The  commonest  cause  of  brittle  hoofs 
seems  to  be  prolonged  standing  on  a  dry 
board  floor.  As  a  rule,  the  hoofs  remain 
normal  and  full  of  natural  moisture  when 
the  horse  is  allowed  to  run  barefoot  on 
grass,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  turn 
a  horse  into  a  moist  pasture,  without 
shoes,  when  his  feet  have  become  dry  and 
contracted.  Contributing  causes  are  cut¬ 
ting  and  rasping  of  the  soles,  bars,  frogs 
and  walls  of  the  hoofs  at  shoeing  time, 
and  also  holding  rod-hot  shoes  on  the 
pared  soles  to  burn  a  bed  for  the  shoe. 
The  natural  moisture  of  the  hoof  evap¬ 
orates  quickly  when  the  varnish  or  cor¬ 
tical  covering  of  the  hoof,  secreted  by  the 
perioplie  band  at  the  hoof-bead,  is  rasped 
off.  Only  enough  rasping  of  the  wall 
should  be  done  to  make  a  notch  to  hold 
the  clinches  of  the  nails.  The  sole  and 
frog  should  not  be  pared  more  than  to 
remove  that  portion  which  has  become 
dead  and  dry  ami  is  sloughing  off.  The 
bars  should  he  Kfr  strictly  alone  and  the 
heels  should  not  he  notched,  or  "opened." 
as  that  is  erroneously  called.  It  should 
be  understood,  too,  that  when  a  horse  is 
not  in  perfect  health  his  hoofs  do  not 
grow  normally  and  maintain  natural 
moist  condition  and  elasticity.  Just  as 
the  staple  of  a  sheep's  wool  shows  weak 
or  brittle  places  corresponding  with  the 
periods  of  imperfect  growth  tit  times  ol’ 
sickness,  inadequate  feeding,  exposure  or 
abuse,  so  the  wall  of  a  horse's  foot  shows 
rings,  ridges,  weak  or  dry  places  caused 
by  like  sickness,  ill  thrift,  etc.  It  is. 
therefore,  possible  that  the  manner  of 
(tiring  for  and  feeding  the  horse  ire  ques¬ 
tion  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
unnatural  condition  of  his  hoofs.  Itciuove 
causes  mentioned,  so  far  as  possible.  Let 
the  horse  stand  ou  a  clay  floor  when  in 
the  stable,  and  have  him  run  on  grass 
when  not  at  work.  Do  not  let  the  smith 
rasp  the  walls  or  cut  away  any  of  the 
sole,  frogs  or  bars,  apart  from  the  dry, 
sealing  parts.  Do  not  apply  hot  shoes 
and  use  as  small  nails  as  will  serve  their 
purpose,  preferring  hand-made  nails  to 
cheaper  ones.  Mix  together  two  parts  of 
oil  of  tar  and  one  part  of  balsam  of  fir 
and  apply  to  the  juncture  of  tin*  hoof  nud 
hair  every  other  night.  If  this  is  done 
the  hoofs  should  hold  nails  in  about  six 
weeks,  and  after  that  it  will  suffice  to 
apply  the  mixture  twice  a  week.  It  may 
be  added  that  when  a  horse  is  not  needed 
for  work,  it  is  even  better  to  dip  the  hair 
from  the  hoof-heads,  remove  the  shoes, 
let  him  run  on  moist  pasture  and  blister 
the  hoof-heads  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  powdered  eantharides  and  25  parts  of 
lard  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  a.  s.  a. 


JERSEYS 

j  SWINE  | 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Bred  sows  and  service  boars,  all  cholera  immune.  See 
my  show  herd  at  the  Far  Hitts  and  Trenton,  N.  .J.,  Fairs. 
RICHARD  I>.  WAI8  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Four  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE 

Two  are  Grandsons  ot  Interested  Prince  2nd 

No.  95708,  and  two  are  Grandsons  Of  Financial 
Beauty  King  No.  1321HJ4.  All  are  from  dams  of 
equal  breeding. 

H.  C.  SHEARS,  Supt. 

Hyde  Parlc-on-Hudson  -  -  New  York 

For  Snle— Pure-bred  Berkshire  Pigs.  10  weeks  old.  $13 
with  papers.  Laurel  Leader  Longfellow  Double  breeding. 

\\  ILH ACRES  FARMS,  J.hmI.  t.rernwleh,  R.  I. 

Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Special  offering  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  C,  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Registered  JERSEY  BULL 

16mo$.  old:  ''Oxford  of  Maple  Ridge."  Sire.  Fern- 
wood's  Oxford  Itemus.  Dam.  Tiddlywink’s  Won¬ 
der  Lass,  isolid  color,  black  points.  A-l  conforma¬ 
tion.  Gentle  disposition.  For  further  particulars 

apply  to  E.  B.  OUTER  BKTDGE,  litemicld  Conn. 

Opr iuglsaxilx.  Farm 

offers  young  service  boar*  by  Symbol eer*»  Superb*  No. 
256S36.  Also  bred  bowm  for  September  farrow,  Write 

J-  E.  W  ATSON  •  Marbledok1!  Conn. 

REG.  JERSEY  CALVES 
and  Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Both  sex.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66R  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Shady  Side  Berkstiires 

Special  offering  of  bred  sow.  Pigs,  6  wka.  old .  Gilts. six 
JtH».  old.  We  ship  <  O.  D.  E.  «.  KtSHEII.  Hamilton,  S.  T. 

Jerseys  For  Sale- Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

Alt  tuberculin  tested  by  the  state  of  New  .lersey  At  pricei 
thm  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  thru). 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  t).  Box  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Deg  Berkshire  Rig*— shipped  subject  to  approval— 

•  ■  $15  eneh.  J.  B.  MILLER,  ubastsvilll,  Maryland 

Iffff  Pitre  i  hester  Whites  ami  Berkshires.  0  weeks  old 
lUUngS  SS...O  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dcshorh,  Ta. 

Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

at  bargain  prices  for  immediate  sale.  Best  blood 

line*.  For  particulars  write  BONO  FARMS,  Troy.  Penn. 

DUROCS — September  Pigs  nud  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

BIG  TYPE  IDUROCS 

Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  gilts, 
and  bred  yearlings  for  sale.  Herd  immune. 

COREL  FARMS  -  Annandale.  N.  J. 

STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 

1  3  IJROCS  Oviou  and  Sensation  Breed- 
F.  M.  Patting: ton  &  Sou  *'  MeVriliteirj,  JC  Y* 

DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Selling  entire  herd.  1  hour,  2 years:  l  hoar.  11  m.  mhs;  5 
90wS,fr..mH  month*  to yearn.  aIko  »."•  pjg®  aj  weeks 
old.  Make  me  an  offer  for  any  of  the  above  p»g*\ 

WM.  II,  ORTH  Atlantic  Highland^  J, 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

For  Sale-Jersey  Durocs 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kiner  of  tile  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  detested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  IM  *1..  Phil*..  P». 

Detr.  <*.  1.  C.  Hint  Cheater  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
•  *  sows.  E.  V.  ROGERS  -  w*Yvn.r.K,  New  York 

HID'.  Type  Best  Bio.  d  lines.  Registered  free, 

u.  I.  u.  a  ExM-tt  nice  pigs,  either  sex.  S  t  2  each.  Pairs 
and  trios  no-akin  t  Bonis,  last  Mar  farrow,  $1  8  each. 
Alt  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory,  o',  mu.  Senec*  Fill*.  ».r. 

DERRYDALE  HONOUR  STRAIN  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls,  sixfeeu inos.  old.  SI  SO.  Dams  tmUUng  Advanced 
Registry  Records.  Herd  e' if t retv  imported,  selected  from 
Island's’  most  famous  families.  Invigorate  your  herd  with 
Island  Blood.  Federnl  Tested.  0E0RVDALE  FARM,  Gothtn.  H  ». 

BEAMES’ BIG  TYPE  j 

[  Chester  Whites  [ 

j  FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  j[ 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  or  serviceable  age.  A.  R  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  1 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Florham  Farm  Guernseys  f*  bhr®f| 

guide  cows.  We  have  several  well  tired  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  amt 
Improve  the  herd.  R.  H  ALLEN.  Mgr  ,  Madison.  N.  J. 

20  Pure  Bred  Poland-China  PIGS 

ready  for  delivery  Sept  15.  Sired  by  *'  Sheldon’s 
Bob.  >(o.  387999.  Registered  dnms.  Price.  S7  each. 

FARVUE  FARM  S.  Salem  N  Y.  Ttl.22F3.  W.  E  Sheldon,  Supt. 

CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  r-SWT  fc 

10  mos.  May  Rose,  (ridden  Scorer,  and  Galaxy's  Sequel 
breeding.  L'.  S.  Accredited  Herd.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

W.  J.  HAINES.  1009  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RIC  TYPF  PrtI  i\IK  8?Tr*-  young  boars  and 
DIU  I  I  It  pigs  for  sa.lt*,  by  Checkers 

and  Ora  DOT  Bob  isodki  hogs;.  Writ*  for  prices  and  let’s 

do  busines*.  «,  S.  IIALL,  Furmdule,  Ohio 

ttnnftarl  Pnlonrl,  SUL  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 
OpuUBU  rUISnuS  'Vrite  fur  prices  on  fall  pigs.  Reg. and 
guaranteed,  s.  clide  Thompson,  riiunbsninire.  r>  *  io 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  tau.Ri5SS$2£ 

Herd  HKW  J ii w,  ]■;.  mn  AUtyne,  Kindcrlimik.  3L  Y. 

O  LI  13  S  U  X  H  S  S 

Tested  brood  sow-,  choice  boars  and  pigs.  See  us  at  the 
State  Fair  or  write.  II.  F.  Button,  Canantota,  \.  V. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  s  *"e  ,V 11 by' La*": 

wuter  Music'*  Dimple  King.  Price.  t50,  Accredited 
herd.  A.  .1  FELL  l.an-dale.  Pa.  K.  1>.  1 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

ILiAdsAu  Dull  Paluno  <me  >n«Hth  old.  hi  S40  each. 

buernsey  Hull  halves  vnm  uiiEcaitY,  m,  vi.iUH,  >._y. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES^BIack 

Fine  stock  Nin**  \vks.ofd.  Male*.  ISO;  Female*.  #15.  Won¬ 
derful  dogs  for  fat  ion  s.  0.  L.  lENNETT,  t.  o.  J,  Plamlietd,  N.  J. 

::  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Reg.Holstein  Bull  Call  For  Sale 

Dropped  April  3rd.  Price.  850. 

E.  E.  Ridout  Ophir  Farm  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Pe<Ili?reetl  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  ami  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers,  nelson  bros.,  city.  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Real  Airedale  Puppies 

825)  l  emalf-.  Sl».  IXri.ISHiE  FiltM,  Uownmn.rllk.  V  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Wislunotanville.  N.Y 
% 

Pnlir'P*  Pling  ..  BLACK  FKYIAI.KS.  »2B. 

T UllCv  i  Upa  R,  I>,  tiutb  l>anlel*oii,  CiMim 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .*. 

Eligible  Airedales.  comsSET  kehneiS.  Oiniilun,  Can. 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  o.  r.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinuelou  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 

Wanted-One  First-Class  Rabbit  Hound 

(Jive  detailed  description,  mcJudinjr  ability  And 

price.  E.  W.  PAY  -  LuLevIlKe,  Connecticut 

1  Kcnnelbred  F»\  ll„uint«,  Pupped  .inn.. laar.  for 
*♦  wile.  T.  F.  HENDERSON  Slanksvm.lr,  W.  Va. 

SHEEP 

niucl*  English  Ketriever  Pup*  for  sale.  Female*.  $5: 
□  male*.  $1U.  I.  Fmntxen,  HopeneLl  Junction,  "N**  Y«rk 

CarCala  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SIIKEP.  It  A  MB  and 
rOTOalB  EWES  Apply  OPHIK  K»RW.  Pi.rch».r.  5.Y. 

AIREDALE  PIPS  AIREDALES 
“Trump  Cards”  “ Noted  Families * 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  l>aultury.  Conn. 

■,  f  m  If  uei-dtug  a  good  mm  nt  reason- 

/  J  «  /—  ■  n  Cl  n  able  priW-  or  ewes  for  foundation 
U H  ! (1  /  fl frN  stock,  visit  Hlllcrest  Farm,  home 
of  the  largest  registered  dock  in 
State  or  write  J  O.  Weuthvrby.  I'ruiuansburg,  N .  Y. 

FERRETS  sSHPalW! 

^yairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
eems.  c  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

by  Imported  Mini  \V .'ilnur  Hull  IAIU8.  Satlsi  net  ion  truar- 
anteetl.  c.  r.  ft  M.  w  filGHAM.  Mars*  Crttk  firm*.  Getiysfeurq,  Pa 

DegUtcred  Shropshire  RAMS.  Wooled  to  nose. 
II  ami  Ewes  AT  BARGAINS  lEROf  C.  BOWER,  Lutiltmv.Mc,  N.  T. 

F  0  i*  i*  e  t  s 

Reg.  Shropshire  RaiPS  b>h^nX$rt- 

e*l  mm,  that  will  Impiove  yuur  reirl*i*red  flock,  Prices 

right  IIH  KOUYItl  UST  STOCK  >  4101.  Hail. ton  V  V. 

Either  colnr:  large -u  small;  Mated  Fairs  nr  Dozen 
lots.  Price  list  rree.  Illustrated  booklet  10*. 

JNO  F.  MURRAY  5  SON  R  0.  No  1  New  London.  Ohio 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  'fr  t?7l d^Tl- ^ 

L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS  R  R  No.  1  Cast  Chatham.  N*Y. 

for  killing  rats.  .Uso  hunting  rmbbits. 
r*  RFrfilS  1'iscrurtitm  book  anti  price  list  flee. 

f.wl  pHniNUorth  .New  London,  Ohio 

Reg.  ShropshiresAIUges  SiSSi  wm  ™{ 

c.  <i.  rower  -  Lttiliowvtlie.  New  York 

pcir-  Kbrupahlrr  I'unu  him!  Khm,  All.'ig*4*.  well  COY- 
it  wed.  sTEVENS  mtoa.  -  Wilson-  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

TucsUay,  Sept- *26*.  2*2*  SV  M.  SPRUCE  BROOK  FARM 

DEVONS.  4>  Head  *”»f  St  ortr.  ‘JODet-ons.  Bn  lance*  Holst  eins 
attil  iitiernsvys.  Cows,  Heifers.  Bull.  3  puir  steers.  Drop 
card  for  handbill.  Almon  N.  Perk  Inn,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

GOATS 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Rums.  Reg.  South  Down  H«oa  forsale. 
ELI. IS  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Registered  Shropshires  e«'7.  f»tV*ASn'ytVn.  L*«,*!i. y! 

High  Quality  MILK  GOATS 

ruivTotfgentMvg  Bucks.  $40;  (rradeTogrcronbuTg  Bucsk, 
$15.  Nftw  lovin  V  J,  8liut  |»lc*,  IU  U.  5,  Jiorristovtn,  Fa. 

poll  Si  M  —  IteglMercd  Uelntne  H  F. I»  1  \ O  K  AM8 

■  s.  M.  ADAMS  EAiii.K  BRU>Gti,  Vkw  York 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  Ke^tri  “amdvst£* 

forsale.  EARL  1».  BROWN,  lllou,  N.Y.  K.No.S 

Wanted  A  Feu  Good  Milch  Goats 

Answer  Long  l»iaii<L  Advertiser  1761  K.  N—Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ventilator  for  Potato  Cellar 

I  have  a  large  potato  cellar  which  has 
the  cold  air  intake  air  ducts  leading  in 
from  under  the  cellar  floor.  The  warm 
nr  foul  air  ducts  lead  from  each  corner 
■  tf  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  up  through  the 
building  to  the  plate,  then  from  the  plate 
following  the  rafters  to  the  ridge.  Could 
I  buy  or  build  myself,  or  have  built,  nu 
inexpensive  ventilator  on  the  ridge  for 
these  outlets  of  the  warm  or  foul  air 
duets  from  the  cellar?  I  would  like  to 
have  one  that  would  have  a  tendency  to 
make  a  forced  draft  and  still  be  storm¬ 
proof.  B.  T.  w. 

In  a  ventilating  system  of  this  kiud 
the  principal  forces  tending  to  cause  a 
flow  of  air  iu  the  ventilating  duets  is  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the 
outside  and  inside  air  and  the  aspirating 
effect  of  the  wind  blowing  over  the  top  of 
the  exposed  ventilator. 

Meat  must  be  largely  conserved  at  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
the  ventilating  ducts  must  be  built  tight, 
warm,  and  straight  and  smooth  inside,  in 
order  that  the  foul  air  entering  them  may 
he  kept  warm  and  light  until  it  leaves  the 
building,  and  so  it  may  flow  through  the 
pipe  as  easily  as  possible,  and  require 
blit  little  force  to  move  it.  A  rough  and 
crooked  pipe  restricts  the  air  flow  to  a 
marked  extent.  Unless  the  loft  of  the 
storage  cellar  is  used  for  some  purpose 
that  requires  uninterrupted  floor  space 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  ventilating 
flues  go  straight  up  from  beneath  the 
ridges:  that  is,  have  the  vent  pipe  extend 
from  the  floor  straight  up  through  the 
ridge  of  the  cellar  roof.  These  flues 
should  he  fitted  with  some  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  air  flow  through  them,  such 
as  a  tightly  fitting  door  that  c-an  be 
opened  to  the  extent  desired,  as  at  some 
times  during  the  year  little  or  no  ventila¬ 
tion  will  he  necessary. 


Waterproof  Concrete  Cellar 

I  have  laid  plans  to  build  a  concrete 
cellar  in  which  I  wish  to  operate  a  mam¬ 
moth  incubator.  The  laud  where  I  am 
building  it  is  medium  high,  yet  when  it 
is  real  wet  the  springs  rise  within  2  ft. 
of  the  top  of  the  ground.  Could  you  give 
me  a  better  mixture  lo  make  it  water¬ 
proof  than  I  have  planned?  I  was  think¬ 
ing  to  mix  one  part  lime,  four  parts  ce¬ 
ment,  eight  parts  sand.  12  parts  stone. 

St'lhv ville.  I  mi.  W  H.  0. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  three  parts  stone  would 
be  satisfactory  for  ordinary  waterproof 
work  without  the  addition  of  lime.  The 
sand  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
should  he  clean  and  well  graded  in  size, 
the  particles  ranging  in  size  from  V|  in. 
down.  The  presence  of  loam  in  the  sand 
makes  a  poor  concrete.  Sand  can  lie 
tested  for  cleanness  by  putting  a  small 
quantity,  an  inch  or  so  in  (lie  bottom  of 
a  preserve  jar.  tilling  the  jar  nearly  full 
of  water  and  shaking  vigorously.  After 
this  has  been  repeated  several  times  at 
intervals,  set  the  jar  aside  to  settle, 
l.oum.  if  present,  will  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  settled  sand,  and  the  sand  will 
settle  with  the  coarse  particles  at  the 
bottom,  and  give  it  fairly  good  idea  of 
how  its  particles  range  in  size.  The  stone 
used  should  also  he  clean  and  well  graded, 
ranging  in  size  from  v,  iu.  up  to  l1-.  in. 

This  will  make  a  watertight  job,  "pro¬ 
vided  it  can  be  mixed  anil  placed  prop¬ 
erly.  If  not.  cracks  will  be  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  through  which  the  water  will  seep. 
Measure  the  ingredients  used  so  that:  each 
batch  mixed  will  contain  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  of  cement,  sand,  stone  and  water, 
making  it  of  equal  strength  ami  consis¬ 
tency.  Make  the  operation  of  placing  con¬ 
tinuous.  if  possible,  placing  the  concrete 
around  the  wall  in  layers  from  0  in.  to 
10  in.  iu  depth.  Tf  work  must  he  discon¬ 


tinued,  imbed  small  ;  tones  in  the  top  of 
the  work,  leaving  them  projecting  about 
one-half,  or  imbed  a  2x1  in  the  surface, 
giving  a  (ongtied  and  grooved  effect  when 
removed.  Clean  the  old  work  thoroughly 
with  a  stiff  brush  and  water  (wire  brush 
best),  and  apply  a  coat  of  mortar  made 
from  cement  and  water  to  the  surface 
just  before  adding  new  concrete.  A  re¬ 
inforcement  of  wire  mesh  in  the  walls  is 
also  a  help,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  shrink¬ 
age  cracks  after  the  work  is  done. 

Diameter  of  Wheel  for  Given  Speed 

Engine  is  rated  (500  speed,  generator 
1.700.  Generator  has  a  (5-in.  pulley. 
What  diameter  wheel  must  1  have  on 
engine  to  run  generator  1.700.  ,7.  w.  S. 

Quakcrtown,  Pa. 

A  belt  and  pulley  drive  can  he  divided 
into  four  factors  composed  of  two  cou¬ 
ples,  the  speed  of  the  driving  pulley  and 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  tunn¬ 
ing  one  couple,  while  the  speed  and  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  driven  pulley  form  the -other. 

The  produet  obtained  h,v  multiplying 
t lie  diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  by  its 
Speed  (r.p.m.)  will  equal  the  product  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley  by  its  speed  or  revolutions 
per  minute  (r.p.m.)  Any  Condition  van 
be  found,  either  speed  or  diameter,  by 
multiplying  the  two  known  factors  of 
one  couple  together,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  known  factor  of  the  other 
couple,  file  result  obtained  being  the 
fourth  factor. 

The  case  at  hand  would  lie  solved  as 
follows:  1,700  (generator  speed)  X  6 
in.  (diameter  of  generator  pulley)  = 
10.200.  the  product  obtained  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  speed  and  diameter  of  driven  pul¬ 
ley  together.  10,200  -f- (500  (engine  speed 
or  speed  of  driving  pulley  )  =  17  in.  (re¬ 
quired  diameter  for  driving  pulley). 

Mending  a  Cistern 

There  have  been  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  answered  in  Tins  K.  N.-Y.  about 
leaky  cisterns,  but  none  of  them  seem  to 
tit  my  ease.  I  have  a  small  cistern  on 
my  place,  bought  three  years  ago,  and  in 
that  time  it  has  never  held  water.  On 
close  examination  I  find  thin  places  in 
the  wall.  It  looks  as  though  no  outside 


form  had  been  used,  and  that  dirt  hi  id 
been  allowed  to  cave  in  while  concrete 
was  being  poured.  In  several  places!  1 
have  been  able  to  pierce  the  wall  with  a 
screwdriver,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  resists  quite  heavy  blows  with  a 
hammer.  Gan  I  dig  out  all  of  those  thin 
places  and  fill  them  with  concrete,  and 
expect  it  to  hold  water?  In  case  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  the  whole  wall,  what 
is  the  most:  satisfactory  aud  cheapest 
thing  to  use?  The  wall  is  much  black¬ 
ened.  and  will  not.  wash  off  with  water. 
What  could  I  use  to  clean  wall  before  ap¬ 
plying  a  coat  of  something  co  waterproof 
it?  C.  D.  M. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tt  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  water¬ 
tight:  job.  as  you  suggest,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  concrete  would  not  make  a 
good  bond  or  union  with  the  old.  If  the 
cistern  is  lurj'e  enough  to  permit  it.  prob¬ 
ably  the  easieit  and  best  way  to  repair 
it  would  be  to  erect  forms  and  build  a 
new  cistern  with  4-in.  walls  within  the 
old  one,  using  the  old  cistern  for  tiie  out¬ 
side  form.  If  this  is  done,  use  a  mixture 
in  the  proportion  of  one  sack  cement. 
2*e  CU.  ft.  of  sand  and  2  cm  ft.  of  gravel 
or  stone.  The  gravel  used  should  be 
screened,  and  all  that  passing  through  a 
Vi-in.  screen  considered  as  sand  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  mixture.  Also  in  so  thin  a 
wall,  gravel  or  stone  more  than  1  in.  in 
diameter  should  be  thrown  out.  The 
concrete  should  ho  mixed  thuroughly.  wet 
to  a  slowly  flowing  consistency  and  set¬ 
tled  well  into  the  forms  wlo-n  placed.  If 
there  is  not  room  for  this  treatment,  try 
cleaning  the  walls  thoroughly  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  wire  brush,  keep¬ 
ing  it  from  contact  with  the  hands.  After 
cleaning,  remove  all  traces  of  add  by 
washing  in  several  changes  of  clear  water, 
and  plaster  the  interior  with  a  mortar 
made  from  one  part  cement  and  1*4  parts 
clean  sand.  Breaking  the  old  concrete 
out  in  places  will  give  this  inner  coating 
a  better  chance  to  stick.  Before  plaster¬ 
ing  the  whole  surface  should  be  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  water 
about  as  thick  as  cream,  ami  in  either 
case,  plaster  or  concrete,  tlig  new  work 
should  be  protected  and  caused  to  dry 
slowly,  sprinkling  if  necessary  to  obtain 
Hi  is  result. 


There  is 
a  Difference! 


rPHE  Still  -man  at  the  refinery 
“*■  knows  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  various  gasolines.  So  does  the 
automotive  engineer  and  the  expert 
garage  mechanic. 

These  are  some  of  the  “best  results ” 
that  Socony’s  “uniform  quality ”  in¬ 
sures:  unvarying  dependability ,  in¬ 
stant  ignition,  a  quick  start  and 
pick-up,  maximum  power  and  high 
mileage  per  gallon.  No  gasoline  can 
give  you  more. 


DUMORITE  is  the  cheapest  of  all  farm 
dynamites — it  does  not  give  you  a  head¬ 
ache  from  handling  it . and,  in  addition, 

it  is  non-freezing.  You  can  use  it  right  on 
into  winter-time. 

Dumorite  has  approximately  the  same  strength 
as  40%  dynamite,  stick  for  stick,  and  shoots 
with  the  slow  heaving  action  of  20%.  A 
box  of  135  to  140  sticks  of  Dumorite  costs  the 
same  as  100  sticks  of  40% — one-third  more 
dynamite  per  dollar. 

Send  for  105-page  Farmers'  Handbook  of  Explosives. 
It’s  free  and  gives  complete  instructions  for  using 
dynamite  on  the  farm. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


Equitable  Bldg 
NEW  YORK 


Fulton  Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Harvey  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  and  Raising  Calves 

The  dairy  farmer  is  always  facing  in¬ 
teresting  problems.  Recently  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  among  dairymen  located 
in  the  New  England  States.  Many  of 
them  raise  their  own  calves  from  then- 
best  cows,  yet  it  is  surprising  to  find  so 
many  large  operations  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  where  no  calves  are  raised,  and 
where  the  cows  are  sold  to  either  the 
dealer  or  the  butcher  when  their  milk 
How  reaches  its  low  ebb.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  so-called  dairy  farmers  cannot 
raise  calves  successfully.  They  do  not 
feed  them  properly,  the  youngsters  do 
not  grow  steadily,  they  mature  under¬ 
sized,  and  consequently  lack  the  vigor 
and  health  necessary  for  the  making  of 
a  good  or  profitable  dairy  cow. 

Usually  about  one-half  of  the  heifer 
calves  reared  from  the  average  dairy  herd 
fail  to  develop  iuto  useful  cows,  and 
fully  30  per  cent  of  the  few  that  do  reach 
maturity  and  milk  are  found  to  be  un¬ 
desirable  or  unprofitable.  As  I  go  about 
from  section  to  section  and  observe  the 
methods  employed  in  rearing  calves  and 
feeding  cows.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
great  many  dairymen  would  be  better  oft 
today  if  they  never  raised  a  calf,  but 
rather  depended  upon  their  neighbor  or 
the  dealer  to  supply  them  with  cows 
necessary  to  replenish  their  herds. 

In  the  first  place,  the  calf  is  born  un¬ 
thrifty.  The  cow,  if  she  freshens  during 
the  Winter  months,  was  probably  denied 
grain  and  fed  largely  uu  poor  roughage. 
The  absence  of  an  abundance  of  avail¬ 
able  mineral  matter  such  as  calcium  and 
phosphorus  limited  its  growth  and  nor¬ 
mal  development.  The  cow’s  milk  lacked 
vita  mines,  and  the  weakling  was  not 
given  a  chance  to  overcome  its  inherent 
weaknesses.  Perchance  the  calf  was  well 
born  and  Well  fed  during  its  early  life. 
Many  find  poor  picking  in  depleted  pas¬ 
tures  during  their  yearling  stage.  Many 
are  overfed  dining  the  first  six  months 
of  their  life  on  grain  and  milk,  then 
turned  to  pasture  and  given  no  grain 
during  the  next  few  months.  They  lose 
all  that  they  might  have  gained,  and  are 
rounded  up  in  October  and  November 
with  overgrown  heads  and  horns,  but 
with  lean,  lanky,  snake-barreled  bodies. 
An  ambitious  bull  lias  added  to  their 
burdens,  and  they  find  themselves  in  milk 


rrhatXL 

ilkChecK 


“Why  is  it,  Dick,  that  your 
check  is  always  bigger  than  |  | 

W  mine  when  we  both  milk  the  I 
\W  same  number  of  cows?” 

W  “It’s  good  old  Double  Diamond  that 
W  does  the  trick,  Bill.  My  cows  eat  more 
f  roughage  and  drink  more  water.  They  always  ^  J 
lick  their  mangers  clean.  Feed  Double  Diamond  I 

for  a  month  and  your  milk  check  will  look  like  mine.’ ’  ^1 

" Makes  Poor  Feed  Good 
and  Good  Feed  Better ” 

specially  selected  for  feeding 


Double  Diamond  is  100%  pure  cane  molasses,  e 
It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  55%  combined  sugars— all  easily  digested, 
encourages  cows  to  eat  more  and  drink  more,  yet  puts  no  strain  on  tl 
L  digestive  system.  It  increases  the  milk  flow  and  cuts  the  feed  bill 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses  cuts  your  feeding  costs.  It  gives 
relish  to  home-grown  feeds  and  makes  them  go  I  farther.  More 
than  a  feed,  Double  Diamond  is  an  appetizer  and  conditioner.  A 
It  keeps  the  stock  healthy,  contented  and  profitable.  A r 

Order  Trial  Keg  of  Double  Diamond 

Take  advantage  of  our  Trial  Offer;  get  acquainted 
^figSSSgjglk  with  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses.  We  A 

will  ship  you  5  gallons  packed  in  strong  Akz&Ll 
wooden  keg  for  only  $l,plus  freight.  Pin  - 

a  dollar  to  this  coupon,  filling  in  your 
•Sj  name  and  address.  A -wt- L: - 

I  Cl  jSk  DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &  SYRUP  CO.,  Inc. 

80-A  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

*  \  ffr7ll  4  „  CuUm  Ask  tor  “  Feeding 

-  ‘  Hints  That  Bring 

Dollars”  — free. 

Write  today. 
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Riverside,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show 

The  second  annual  show  of  Riverside 
Poultry  Association  will  bo  held  in  Moose 
Hall.  Riverside,  Hnrlingtbn  C'o.,  X.  .7., 
January  17-20,  102.'!.  Particulars  about 
entries,  etc-.,  infly  lie  had  from  the  show 
secretary.  O.  Heinrichs,  222  Pavilion 
Avenue.  Riverside,  X.  .7. 


Let,  Weakness 

l  have  a  flock  of  250  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  about  four  months  old.  Several 
of  them  get  weak  on  their  legs  and  can¬ 
not  stand.  These  pullets  are  well  grown 
and  did  finely  until  now.  They  have  been 
on  free  range  up  to  three  months  old, 
and  close  range  now,  but  a  very  large 
range.  T  feed  growing  mash  before  them 
at  all  times*  and  scratch  feed.  Is  there 
anything  1  can  do  for  them?  A.  C. 

Shelton,  Conn. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  little  that 
you  can  do  for  these  cases  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  common  in  growing  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Most  case  recover  after  a  few 
days  of  partial  inability  to  use  the  legs, 
but  some  die.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
eauso  of  this  peculiar  condition  is  not 
known,  though  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
rheumatism,  too  much  protein  in  the 
food,  over-feeding,  etc.  It  occurs,  how¬ 
ever.  in  chickens  being  reared  on  range 
and  under  healthful  conditions,  and  more 
frequently,  1  think,  among  fowls  of  the 
heavier  breeds  and  in  cockerels  than  pul- 
lots.  31,  B.  D. 


28-BOOM  .Summer  liotel.  with  0-room  cottage. 

In  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  hike.  100  miles 
r  coni  New  York  City;  100-ncrc  farm  in  con¬ 
nection:  Ideal  location  for  Summer  camp:  write 
for  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  1730.  care 
Ultra  1  New-Yorker. 


FOB  SACK  —121  -acre 
section  of  orange 
SA  \  OS,  Montgomery, 


280 -A cm-;  stock  and  dairy  farm:  located  on 
AYnlkill  River,  Orange  County,  N.  Y,;  farm 
fully  equipped ;  modern  buildings:  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  Tools;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  1718,  care  Itural 
New- Yorker. 


-Man  (alone)  would  buy  or  rent  farm 
or  act  as  caretaker;  special  business, 
ADVERTISER  1734,  care  Itural  NeW- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  17-22 — -Eastern  State  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25-<)tT.  1 — Dairy  Cattle  Con¬ 
gress.  Waterloo.  la. 

Oct.  7-14— National  Dairy  Exposition, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  15-17  —  American  Pomologies! 
Society.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Now  21-22  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse, 
X.  Y. 

Jan.  17-20,  1922— Riverside,  X.  J„ 
Poultry  Show. 

•Ian.  22-27.  1922 — -Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  22-27.  1022 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Jan.  24-2X.  1922 — Madison  Square 

Harden.  X.  Y..  Poultry  Show.  Entries 
close  January  3. 


FOR  SACK— ."0-acre  farm, 
fruit  and  wafer;  line  still 
room  house,  large  bank  barn, 
markets.  Particulars,  write 
Mm,  2,  orwigsburg.  Pa. 


•Small  farm,  eight  or  more  acres, 
or  poultry:  within  40  miles  of  New 
main  road  preferred;  not  over 
■  full  details  and  terms.  ADVER- 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SAFE — Modern  house,  with  all  Improve¬ 
ments,  live  moms  ami  hath,  lint-water  heat¬ 
ing;  four  poultry  Ionises,  with  electric  light, 
capacity  300  hens:  price  for  quick  sale.  $3,000: 
throb  lois.  with  house  30x173  ft..:  grapes  and 
other  fruit  trees.  I, ESI. IE  MIKE.  47  North 

Main  Street,  Flemingtoii,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAFE — 133-nere  dairy  farm;  8-room  house. 

three  barns,  other  buildings;  machinery  and 
crops:  $3,000.  II.  1,0X0,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE — 50-acre  equipped  farm;  good  build 
iugs,  water.  State  road;  $4,000;  $1,800  cash 
easy  terms.  APYKHTISIvR  1723.  care  Kura' 
New  Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


IIAY E  big  stock  of  chrysanthemums;  wish  to 

find  before  November  1  llofist  or  vegetable 
gardener  with  greenhouses  or  hotbed  sash  and 
two  to  three  acres  land,  to  go  partner  growing 
this  stock;  within  23  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  1720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Market  for  a  superior  grade  of  milk, 
from  Federal  accredited  fJilerusey  herd;  abso¬ 
lutely  pure:  very  high  tat  perron t age:  made  un¬ 
der  greatest  care;  safe  for  infants.  Address 
MANAGER  PRORASCO  FARM,  Flemingtoii, 


MILK  riUU'OT.ATK,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  SI;  sold  in 
stores.  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  N.  Y. 


once 


Conatruction  of  Laying-house 

I  want  to  build  two  laying  houses  for 
my  new  pullets,  each  20x24,  and  T  figure 
on  putting  about  130  in  each  house.  I 
built  one  last  year  this  size,  on  the  style 
of  the  Cornell  plan,  and  found  it  quite 
satisfactory,  I  am.  however,  in  doubt 
as  to  how  to  make  the  new  floors.  On 
last  year’s  house  1  filled  in  the  entire 
foundation  with  rock,  and  it  was  a  great 
(leal  of  work,  there  being  about  15  in. 
of  rock  in  the  back  of  the  house,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  to  about  2  ft,  in  tlie 
front,  the  ground  sloping  from  north  to 
south.  There  is  not  very  much  shade  on 
the  place,  and  it  occurred  to  mo  it  might 
be  better  to  put  the  house  on  large  beams 
driven  into  the  ground  for  a  foundation, 
leaving  it  all  open  underneath.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  put  in  a  cement  floor 
on  top  of  a  wood  floor V  Can  y>m  give 
me  any  advice  on  this  matter? 

I  would  also  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  roofing  material.  The  roof  i>  a  double 
pitch  one.  4  ft.  <’>  in.  in  flic  back.  N  ft.  _4 
in.  at  the  highest  Point,  and  0  ft.  (I  in.  in 
the  front.  I  used  tar  paper  last  year, 
but  found  it  buckled  with  the  heat  and 
cracked  with  the  cold,  and  let  the  water 
in  when  if  rained.  C’ould  shingles  be 
used,  or  is  there  not  enough  slope?  T.  n. 

If  built  upon  posts,  T  should  want  a 
poultry  bouse  far  enough  above  ground 
to  permit  a  boy,  at  least,  easily  to  crawl 
beneath.  There  are  too  many  '-mall  ani¬ 
mals  that  like  to  take  refuge  beneath  a 
building  close  to  the  ground  to  make  such 
construction  free  from  annoyance.  If  si 
good  wood  floor  was  Laid,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  covering  it  with  con¬ 
crete.  and  no  reason  for  the  added  ex¬ 
pense. 

Shingles  do  not  last  well  on  a  root  of 
less  Ihsiti  one-third  pitch,  and  poultry 
bouses  arc  usually  best  covered  with  a 
good  grade  of  felt  roofing.  If  you  will 
use  one  of  these.  T  think  that  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble  with  your  roof. 

ii.  n.  D. 


WANTED— Farm  band  wants  to  buy  on  terrm 
small  paying  farm,  10-13  acres;  S4*mi  down 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  North  Jersey  preferred 
Amerienn  eonnnnnlty;  work  to  lie  had  in  v'u-in 
ity;  possession  by  April  1.  ADVERTISE! 
171!i.  eace  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Before  it  is  too  late  find  out  if  you 
have  sour  soil.  We  show  you  how. 

We  send  all  necessary  materials.  Same 
test  used  bv  soil  experts.  FREE  —  No 
obligation.  W  rite  today  for  catalog-price. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow:  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  81.30,  postpaid.  P.  0.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette 
Fake.  N.  V. 


FOR  SAFE-  Manufacturer  wants  to  sell  his  20- 
acre  farm,  conveniently  situated  within  one 
mile  from  l.akewoud  Station,  famous  Winter  re¬ 
sort.  and  one-half  hour  from  New  Jersey  Slim¬ 
mer  sen  resorts;  splendid  marketing  facilities, 
healthy  climate,  prosperous,  Itonming  township 
with  grammar  schools,  high  school,  library,  as 
sociatious  and  churches  of  all  deinonina  I  ions :  13 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  consisting  of 
3  acres  various  berries,  100  fruit  trees,  rest  gen¬ 
eral  trucking:  14  acres  good  oak.  pine  woods 
with  picturesque  walk- :  •>  room  spacious  Colonial 
house.  Japanese  Summer  house,  barn,  wagon 
shed,  modern  poultry  house  for  1,000  laying  liens, 
colony  houses,  etc.;  land  all  around  divided  into 
building  lots;  will  sell  entire  farm  at  bargain 
price  of  $28,000,  or  willing  to  keep  front  plot  of 
about  7  in-res  woodbind  and  sell  remaining  22 

acres  with  above  Improvements  for  *18,000; 
terms.  Address  owner,  PETER  GOIFED,  31 
Eldorado.  Weehuwken.  X.  J. 


BA  I'ORS  want.-d:  men 
M.  FA I  V Ell,  McAlister 


HOLDEN 


lime  and  phosphate  distributor 

cures  sour  soil  at  low  cost.  In¬ 
sures  bumper  crops,  Spreads  lime,  phos¬ 
phates.  all  fertilizers  16';  ft.  wide  — twice 
width  of  others.  Cuts  work 
and  time  in  half.  Fits  any  end 
gate  wagon.  Handle  material 
once.  Freight  car  to  field. 

Write  for  latest  price. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.  Incriff 

PEORIA,  Dipl.  Mi  ILL  nilll 


SPREADS 

l6'4fL 


HI  1-XE.Y  —  Pore  clever  extracted,  1022  el-lip:  3 
lbs..  81.23;  10  lbs..  $2.15:  buckwheat.  3  lbs.. 
81.13:  10  lbs.,  81. '.in:  postpaid  to  3d  gone;  each 
Additional  gulp-  add  10, •  for  5's,  File  for  10's: 
siill>faetJi,n  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  We 
are  Farm  P.ureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  SI..  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


MOr.NTArX  eaiillfionvr;  standard 
70.  HIFU’KOFT  FARMS,  Walton, 


Yj(77h%. 


300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Dams’  trap-nested  records,  170-200.  Sires-  pedigre.es 
270.  Farm-raised,  May  ami  June  hatched,  thrifty, 
milk-fed.  mi  runts,  culls  ur  disea  »e<l  stock.  Weights: 
l'n  lbs.,  $1.30  each  ;  FI4  lbs.,  $1.73  each  ;  2  Ins..  ?2  ml 
each:  24  lbs.,  #2.35  each.  Selected  cockerels,  $1.50 
each.  A  square  deal  from 

LOVELL  GORDON  _  .  .  Glen,  N.  V. 


Pure  extracted  clover  honey:  5-lb. 
:  10  lhs,.  82.20;  delivered  Into  3-1 
\  .1.  FOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonab, 


FOR  SAFE — Hunterdon 
4n  acres;  three  miles 
ducks,  team,  cow.  ma 
small  cash.  ADVERT! 
New-Yorker. 


Pine  Hursl  Poultry  Farm  p^aR°yal 

Breeder  of  pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandotte,  offer  cockerels  and  pellets  front  pedi¬ 
greed  sires  with  records  of  272  to  2$9  eggs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  $53.50  ami  <55  :  Pullets,  $58  to  $53. 


XB  tractor  for  sale 
excellent  condition; 
ADVERTISER  1*140, 


:  $fi30 ;  used  two 
good  reason  for 
care  Rural  Xew- 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I'rioe  $51.85  each  up  High  quality  stock 
ot  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
gnarnntnod  Sand  for  Circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE— 23-acre  farm 
convenient  New  York 
house,  all  improveiiuqits; 
buildings ;  extensive  pot! 
nicnt:  auto;  300  White 
*10.000.  ADVERTISER  1 
Yorker. 


t  >ir  oat  straw 
GROVE  FARM 


SWEET  POTATOES 
bushel;  nice  clean 
teed:  stale  how  to 
R.  2.  Salisbury.  Mil 


K  O  K  SALE 

1,000  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 
3.000  “  M  Pullets 

DAYTON  POULTRY  FARM.  16  FIT,  conn  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


1  low  much  feed  should  bo  given 
chickens?  I  have  27o  March,  April  and 
May  chicks.  I  have  tried  to  find  out  h«w 
much  to  feed  these  chicks  without  result, 
so  am  feeding  7  qts.  mixed  scratch  feed 
morning  and  noon,  7  qts,  of  mash  at. 
night,  the  same  as  in  the  morning.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  getting 
enough  and  the  right  kind  of  feed.  They 
often  leave  the  whole  corn,  but  still  look 
for  more  of  the  scratch  feed.  Sometimes 
they  eat  this  and  other  times  not;  they 
often  leave  the  cracked  corn  in  the  scratch 
feed.  R.  R-  K. 

You  will  not  often  find  certain  speci¬ 
fied  quantities  prescribed  in  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  for  the  reason  that  chicks  and  older 
fmsls  should  be  fed  in  accordance  with 
their  requirements-  at  the  time  of  feeding, 
and  these  requirements  vary  with  circum¬ 
stances.  Your  growing  chicks  should 
have  all  that  they  want  to  eat  at  each 
meal,  and  if  you  find  them  leaving  a  part 
of  their  scratch  feed,  reduce  the  amount 
until  they  readily  clean  up  wliat  you 
give  them.  When  they  quickly  eat  all 
that  you,  give  them  anti  stand  about  ex¬ 
pectantly  and  evidently  not  wholly  satis¬ 
fied.  increase  the  amount.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  you  are  giving  them  7  qts. 
or  17  per  100  birds.  After  &  few  feed¬ 
ings  you  will  learn  the  approximate  quan¬ 
tity  that  they  will  consume,  which  quan¬ 
tity  will  gradually  increase  as  the  flock 
increases  in  age.  If  you  are  feeding  a 
moist  mash,  instead  of  keeping  a  dry  mash 
always  before  the  Hock,  or  if  you  are  add¬ 
ing  one  or  more  feedings  per  day  of  moist 
mash  to  a  dry  mash,  feed  the  moist  mush 
in  the  sailie  way;  that  is.  give  them  what 
they  will  readily  clean  up  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  be  satisfied  with,  if  they  leave 
mash  in  tbeir  troughs  and  pick  if  over  in¬ 
differently,  they  are  getting  too  much ; 
but  if  they  eat  it  up  quickly  and  stand 
about  waiting  for  more,  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough.  The  rule  is  to  feed  all  that 
the  Hock  wants,  hut  without  waste.  The 
exact  quantities  cannot  be  stated  in  quarts 
per  100  birds,  but  must  be  governed  by 
t  he  )bser ration  of  the  feeder.  M.  n.  d. 


iiH-ilbalor  far  sale,  turning 
lights:  perfect  vendition; 

di:s  WHETS  EF.  Vineland, 


ullot*.  Rocks,  lierls,  Leglinrns  and 
Mixed  Black  and  White  Legrhoru 
EAR  LINGS.  ROm  FARM,  Beroey,  Pa. 


•  crop  ilni'Mt  white  plover  c\- 
3-Ib.  pall.  $1.10;  10-11 1.  pall, 
to  third  postal  v.u up.  NOAH 


300  S.  ().  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS,  I  year 
old.  choice  stock,  at.  flJlb  each  or  Jflu.OO  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Order  troiu  this  ad  .  if  sold,  will  return 
money.  V.  1*.  HOLSINGER,  Ridsely.  MU. 


high -pressure  steam 
a  tv  price;  good  con¬ 
i’.  BATTLE.  Bound 


SINGLE  COMB  Reds  exliibitionstotk, 

Cocks  and  cockerels,  $10;  cockerels  and  pullets.**.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLE  FARM.  Cro.r.r  uocAr,  N-  J. 


two  I 'a  ml  vc  Mam  mot  li  incubators 
1  egg  rapacity,  old  style;  0n< 
electric  light  plant,  new;  reason- 
.NFE  BFFME,  Livingston  Manor, 


DIH  |  rjO  HARRKDROCK 
■  U  1m  Im  Ci  I  W  March  ami  A  p  r  i 

hatched.  Vigorous 
range  reared  slock  from  proven  layers, 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  B«i  494 


Warwick,  N.Y 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAPPED 
trapping  rights  in  good  tv 
land.  ADVERTISER  1730 
Yorker. 


Leghorn  PI" LLKTS,  front  light  producers  free 

range.  X.  E,  11  arrm  11  joining,  Delaware 


COCKERELS 


aa.oO,  thoroughbred,. 
ItltlSH  A  hll>.  Mills  it,  VI, 


SAFE  -Ifeo  speed  y 
el:  wardrobe,  fold!  11 
$1,230  1  six  of  us  (1 
$183  expense):  23 
miles:  ope  grand 
1AMS,  lloUghloii,  X. 


near  markets 
',  <183  Fulton 


.ALL’S  18  10  :(1  weeks 
'oiri.TRV  All  varieties. 
I.  A  NTATION  R-R, 


CiderApplesWanted 

H.  ECKENT  S  KELSON.  M.,l,  In..  r„kUil!  I  t. 


-000-cgg  Buckeye  incubator 
Dorset.  O. 


Wanted  -Cider  Apples 

FRED  MENICH.24I  So  Regent  St.. Pori  Chester  N.Y  Te!  467 


FOR  SA  FF  -Desirable  furui  *  r.r*  11 
for  poultry:  good  buildings  and 
illg.  in  rooms,  all  city  eoinvnien 
hot-water  heal,  electricity:  within 
York:  close  to  State  road  and 
$13,300.  including  stock,  crops, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1750,  care 
Yorker. 


Far  load  lots  or  less 

StEfHEN  NETNOLDI.s,  Wn.lk.l 


CiderApplesWanted 


sweet  p  tatoes  for  fam 
3:  hamper,  $1.30;  give 
E.  LOOM  IS,  East  New 


*OLIR  TYRE  and  CIDER  IMt1>s|  \ 
rl.KIt  ISM.tUn  Nt.  I'ENKItlliUk,  MANti. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


FOR  SAFE 
new ;  enofi 
house:  very 
Cnitiliury,  N 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1 1 63. 


173-ACRE  Maryland  farm  for  sale;  crops,  stock. 

implements,  milk  route:  good  buildings;  farm 
in  grind  shape:  money-maker:  owner  retiring; 
immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  1*178, 
core  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HONEY-  Pure  ex 
stones;  clover,  5 
buck  wheat,  3  lbs. 
prices  oil  quantify 
FARM,  Ithaear-N. 


it.  practical  farmer,  50-100  acres 
town,  railroad;  must  ho  good 
1724.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


jer 

P5 

jfc.  '  ,1 

Th,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


,  1161 


700  FARM  RAISED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  tin's  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connect  leu  i  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  .November  1.  There*  arc  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  arc  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  flip  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  lust  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  lie  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  September  4,  1922: 

Week  Total 

I5AKKKD  HOCKS 

Purdue  University.  Iiut .  23  1668 

W.  H.  II.  Kent.  N.  Y . . .  it  1821 

Ontario  Auru  ultural  College,  Ont  ....  til  1703 

Lewis  Farms.  K  I .  t?  1437 

.lilies  F.  Franeats.  L.  1 .  29  1515 

Uarry  U  Culver,  i, ! .  46  1869 

«.  B.  Traadweli,  Mass .  1!)  1367 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N.  Y .  30  1467 

Bdgar  Stoiubton  Conn .  33  1500 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  37  1609 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mi. m .  36  1672 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  19  1371 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo. . . .  29  1501 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  S3  1332 

Dnndas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  W  1196 

H.  E,  Dennison.  Mich .  30  1639 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  3.  Knslin,  N.  J . 32  4227 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  29  1240 

WHITE  ROCKS 

.Tames  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  .  36  1454 

William  II.  Bassett, Conn .  21  991 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  30  1614 

Appleerest  Farm.  N.  H . 18  1150 

F.  R.  Pernber,  R.  1 .  24  989 

Albert  T.  Hanzen.  5Iass .  40  1616 

Harc/Sd  F.  Barntr.  Mass .  31  1261 

B.  W.  Plotter.  N  .1 . 18  1109 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Walter  Bradbury,  England  .  35  1763 

C  arenoe  JR.  Hanes,  Mi  b .  16  1298 

Arthur  H  8baw.  Mass .  40  1246 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  U.  I  .  42  1919 

Henjaruia  F.  Decker.  St.  J .  32  1515 

Clemens  .1.  Diemand,  Conn .  30  1611 

Woodbridge  Orchards,  Cutin .  32  1852 

Harry  D.  Etumons,  Conn . 35  1438 

Mcrtythonght  Farm  Conn.,.,  .  35  1144 

Mrs.  lne*  Taylor.  N  Y .  22  955 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Snnnyfields  F  arm.  Conn . 11  1519 

H.  P,  Demine.  Conn . 27  1126 

Prospect  Farms.  N.  J .  32  1154 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  24  1155 

Win.  M.  Bait,  Masv .  18  1263 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass .  25  1279 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  24  1285 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  32  1314 

JotmZ  Label!*.  Conn .  32  I««l 

Jacob  K.  .lanson.  L'oun .  29  1439 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  36  1561 

F,  H. Sampson,  .Mass..... .  23  151.14 

Mrs.  O.  O,  Poliiemns,  N.V . .  41  142 

Charles  1).  Peirce.  It.  1 .  36  1643 

The  Oicharde.  Mans . . .  29  1689 

t lid  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  16  1117 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  31  1527 

Aft  n  Farm.  Vt . 22  1275 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  li . 46  1563 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass .  29  1419 

Deer  Brook  Pmil try  Farm,  X.  H _  27  1422 

Hall  F-irtn.  Vt. .  20  12KO 

Henry  P.  Walker,  .Mass .  28  1461 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  16  14.54 

WHITE  L1C(» HORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mas* .  12  1042 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  29  1658 

Francis  F,  Lincoln,  Conn .  44  1514 

Goshen  Poultry  Cluh,  Conn .  us  1745 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  4«  1.57s 

E.  H.  Smtt,  Conn  .  44  1669 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine.... . . .  29  1443 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  56  ls94 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  41  1370 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  37  1421 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J- .  411  1677 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Kami.  N.  J .  32  1390 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N,  V .  35  1547 

James O.  LeFev re.  X.  Y .  39  1426 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . . .  :s  1363 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I - ...  . .  33  1453 

.lack  Trevethau,  N.  J .  35  15.93 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  :.H  1199 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  27  938 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  31  1391 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  .  34  1734 

Andrew  L.  Ohr, Conn . 4i  1701 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  Mi  uss 

Riverside  Poultry  farm.  I’a .  38  1371 

kirknp  Bros.,  N,  Y .  38  1463 

Mrs. -1.  L.  Tlieusen.  Conn.  .  41  1357 

Tauglewold  Farm.  I,.  I. .  27  1,122 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  40  H08 

Meadow  edge  Farm.  L.  I . 42  1674 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  ::s  1197 

Eigeurauch  A- DoWinter,  N.  J .  42  1400 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  (6  1725 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  29  1.535 

M.  J.  Quat'kenhnsh.  N*.  J .  16  1348 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.Y .  4«  1462 

L.  E.  Itigolilshy.N.  Y .  30  1625 

Ex un mr  Farm,  Pa  .  31  1616 

Wlllauna  Farm,  N.  J .  39  lt-tu 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  32  1237 

George  B.  !•  orris,  Mich .  53  1  652 


Weights:  l  to  Ifj  lbs.,  §1.25  each. 

\H  to  \  ys  lbs.,  1,50  each. 

1  \<i  to  ]•%  lbs.,  1.75  eacli. 

Pullet*  nearly  matured,  lay  soon,  matter 
of  correspondence.  Bred  from  best  of 
stock;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  high  quality,  send  your  order  to 
,T  B.  Oasterline. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL — the  popular  kerosene  engine,  is 
as  faithful  and  willing  a  helper  as  you  can  find,  in  a 
life-time  of  searching.  One  that  neither  grumbles  nor 
shirks  but  just  chugs  away  all  day  and  night,  if  need 
be,  and  doesn’t  ask  for  over-time  pay. 

An  engine  that  pleases  the  boy  and  the  hired  man 
because  it  does  the  pumping  and  keeps  the  tank  filled 
with  clean,  fresh  water  when  the  weather  is  hottest 
and  the  stock  most  in  need  of  water. 

An  engine  that  pleases  the  women  folks — by  taking 

the  hard  work  out  of  wash  day  and  by  running 

the  churn,  cream  separa- 

tor,  etc.  /~C 

An  engine  that  the  family 

likes  because  it  saws  wood, 

grinds  feed,  shells  corn, 

runs  the  fanning  mill,  and 

handles  a  dozen  other  [ 

jobs.  It  does  these  easier, 

faster,  and  better  than  you  .  b1 

can  do  them  by  hand.  /  m  t 

The  smaller  sizes,  the  /j  1:  vjfy 

powerful  1  x/t  and  3-horse  \ 

power  engines,  are  the 

most  popular  for  many  of 

these  jobs.  If  you  need 

more  power,  the  Interna-  /  ' 

tional  6  or  10  horse  power  /  >/  I 

sizes  will  supply  plenty  J  //  jffi 

International  Harvester  Companym^/  f 

_  OF  AMERICA  _  ty  V  ^  OBlV/'.-y  W 


/&.  Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

■JPgA  March,  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

W  BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

IL..^  They  Me  America'a  Oldent  and  (ireat- 
JVJ^V,  i  »t  Loving  Strain.  Bred  for  Egfja  nine* 
1649,  with  revorda  up  to  525  «gs>»  in  yr. 
VKusF  AndRIQIIT  NOWiayour  ehanev  toget 
them  ot  about  one-third  regular  price;. 
/  16  P< 2*  Cit.  Ft««.  Inti  Cat.  25e- 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  •  Altoont.  ft. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

High  record*  in  the  egg-laying  contests 

100  YEARLING  HENS 


and  a  few  breeding  cockerel*  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN  -  Ml.  Carmel,  Conn. 


LESHER’S  u&.Wyckoff  Strain 

Cockerels  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  both  egg 
yield  and  in  appearance.  S3  each.  Order  from  this 
»dv.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Bred  from  famous  strains  with  years  of  expert  breeding 
for  egg  production  back  of  them.  Only  pedigreed  males 
used  in  our  mating  pens.  Splendid  pullele  now  ready  for 
shipment.  Prices  reaaonntde,  quality  unsurpassed;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PlltEWStt  rewiTXT  f»*M.  1»|,wm4.  8  4- 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  *train.  trap-nested  •lock.  4 -mot  -old  pullets, S-lhs. 
each  or  over,  02  each.  Cockerels,  weighing  *-lb».or  over, 
«a  each.  Circular.  A.  B.  Penny,  ■•it|tq«k,  L.  I.,  B.  t. 


1,000  8.  C.  W.  leghorn*,  March 
and  April  Hatch.  Free  range. 

FBEDEntCK,  MAETJ.A9U 


J.  A.  RAMSBURO 


600  Extra  Good  April  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

about  readv  to  lav,  at  *>  each.  Order  direct  from  this 
adv.  Sat.  Guaranteed.  TH2  HMCKET  F HXMS,  War^.t.r,  X.T. 


93  Branch  H outer  and  15,000  Dealen  in 
the  United  States 


few  Fine  Cocks  und  Cockerels  Barron  Strain  l  eg 
hornsifrom  traji-nosted hens.  W  E.  *ikn»s,W>Ka|tsr4,Ci. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  *nd  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSICOMB 

Trannested  stock.  Bred  for  IVinter  eggs.  April  and  May 
pullets,  83  each.  June  hatched,  SZ  60  each,  Cockerels, 
S3  so  to  $s.  Prices  advanced  October  tut. 

O.  G.  U.  UF.5VIS  -  Paoll,  Pi*. 


White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘Col!  ego  Queen" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  < ’ockc  els  f«r  sale  from  record 

hens.  0.0.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I . 


JS.CI2.  Jt-LEDS-Owen  Farms  Strain 

The  best  slio«'  and  laying  strum  In  1".  s.  Selected  !0yr>. 
Hens.pullel  a, cockerels, *2  up.  D.l.  DITTO,  B, indenting,  Kentucky 


March  Hatched. Mixed  pul 


I  I  I  1  W m  I  lets  8120  per  Phi  #i>5per 

"  w  r.0;  *28  per  id.  AlsoRncks 

Beds  and  Wyandotte,  April  hatched.  820  pier  lioe.cn. 

H.  A.  SOUDF.R  Box  29  Scllersville,  Pa. 


7c.  up.  (’.  O.  D.  by  parcel  post.  Rocks, 
ltcds,  I-egh'ns  and  mixed.  Del.  guar.  Cat. 
C.  *.  DI  VER  *■■  73  Mv  III, tsr,  Ills.  TV 


CHICKS 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  It3  egg-producing  valuo  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  ebieks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  mbm 

MANN'S  modS  Bone  Cutter  I 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  I 
gri.-dc.  Never  clogs.  10  Daya'  Frao  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Sead  Today  far  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 8  Milford.  Mas,.  ■■■■ 


■  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

{2  to  20  weeks  old,  thoroughbred  and  Farm 
raised.  81.50  to  *2.?u>  each.  Cockerels  from 
certified  stock.  Certified  hen*, 

E.  J.  WADE,  1568  t  ake  8t..  Elmira,  V.  Y. 


Black  and  WhitaS.C.  Minorcas 

lay  itundiiid  stock.  Price,  M  each.  I,  **«MSE»,  Corit.i  ku 


Pocks  and  Cockerels. 

H.  0.  PETEIH.  >r»l  Kills.S.  I  .  N  T 


For  Sale-15  Light  Crahma  Pullets 


F.aeh 

in  Cockerels.  S3  and  J4.  10  -S.  C.  Bull'  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels.  nice  ones,  S2  each.  211  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Cockerels,  $2  each.  A  few  White  Muscovy  Hacks 
and  Drakes,  $2  and  S3  eaeb.  These  are  all  good 
stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C  0  V  L  All  0  STOCK 
FARM.  ARTHUR  R0WSAM  Prop  R  0.  4  LOWVIUE.  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poullry  Farm 


ALL  POULTRYMEN  ‘.?!SS%*SSSf 

-  mg  are  requested 

to  send  names  a:id  addresses  to  receive  free  copy  of 
CO-OPERATIVE  PQULTRYMAN  atid  valuable  information 
about  market  prices  and  Quotations.  HEW  JERSEY 
POULTRY  PROOUCERS  ASSOCIATION.  14  Jay  St  .  New  York 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


1,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 


f0*s*lf-s.  e.  I.  I.  «D  COCKfttiS  Raised  on  rang*  from 

heavy  laying  stock.  I.atge.  rigorous,  deep  red  birds.T'-'mp- 
kiusand  Owen  Farm  St  rein-  83  •  d  up.  4ls, i  Urey  Afri¬ 
can  Geese  85  and  up.  MIUMCXCS  FASMS.  Em  CraMwieb,  R.  t. 


Hutched  April  loth.  No  culls— free  range—  no  fa  tire  a 
Inspection  desired.  Prices  leusouahle. 

CLEARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Cooptrslown.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

PULLETS-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Well  developed,  of  free  range  stock,  $2.00  per 
pullet;  average  weight,  1^  to  2  lbs.  The  first 
week  in  April  hatched  pullets,  throwing 
rnrnbs,  at  $2.50  per  bird. 

THE  PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 
of  Center  Morichat,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Vi-jtors  are  welcome.  Our  farm  is  1H  miles  North  of 
Center  Moriches  Station 


PULLETS  Sc^b,e  White  Leghorns 

From  egg  farm  specializing  in  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Bred, hatched  and  raised  on  our  own  fanai.  with  size 
and  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early 
April.  Price  82  In  lots  of  25 or  over.  *EIL  i*a*T8*  Gratae. »  t. 


Dill  I  ETC  Several  thousand  vigorous  March 
■  w  k  C  I  9  and  April  hatched  birds  from 
high  laying  parentage  White  and  Browu  l.cghornu,  R.  1. 
ltcds.  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandotte*,  B.  Minorca*,  Anconas. 
Prices icasonable.  Galen  Farms,  bo*  106,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


total .  . . .  32*3  I413J6 

Paralysis 

I  have  some  trouble  with  four  R.  I. 
Red  pullets.  The  birds  are  about  10 
weeks  old,  belouging  to  a  fioek  of  100 
pullets  I  bought  iti  June.  Those  100  pullets 
are  in  two  bouses  with  very  large  yards, 
filled  with  green  grass  and  apple  and' other 
trees,  and  they  are  growing  in  tine  shape, 
but  four  of  the  pullets  lost  rhe  use  of 
their  legs.  They  cannot  stand  on  their 
feet;  they  sprawl  on  the  ground  like  a 
frog,  with  legs  stretched  out  full  length. 
I  took  them  away  from  the  flock  and  have 
them  separate.  They  have  been  in  this 
eondition  about  a  week,  and  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  better.  What  is  the  trouble? 

East  Douglas,  Mass.  c.  e.  k. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  discov¬ 
ered  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  which  man¬ 
ifests  itself  by  paralysis  of  the  legs,  fol¬ 
lowed.  in  many  eases,  by  death  after  a 
few  days.  The  disease  attacks  growing 
cockerels  and  pullets,  and  sometimes  a 
flock  of  olil  fowls.  In  not  a  few  eases  if 
has  caused  havoc  in  sonic  poultr.vman’s 
flock.  The  trouble  lias  been  ascribed  to 
worms,  to  improper  feeding  and  to  var¬ 
ious  other  things,  but  I  have  never 
learned  of  any  discovery  leading  to  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
disease  or  of  any  remedy.  Affected  birds 
may  be  placed  by  themselves  and  given 
a  worm  remedy  or  a  simple  physio.  In 
some  cases  they  recover  M.  B.  P. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  SSI 

Pullets  anil  Cockerels.  April  hutched.  Free  range, 
82.  E.  P.  Baldwin,  Shelter  Island,  New  York 


Se«  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Certllled  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cateoovia,  N  Y. 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Past  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layer*;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
i  ;ilab>K  unil  Price  List.  C  M  r»GE  1  SORE.  128  Itlmir. «.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


OK  SALK— MALTESE  51  AN  X  CAT. 
ardis  Hawkins  lvkk  r->skoskom*.  n.  y. 


ROSELAWN  FARM  Offer  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Cockerels,  May  Hatched.  82  each. 

OLD  MYSTIC  -  CONNECTICUT 


FROM  A  FINE  SELECTION  OF  arftn7.  TURKEYS 
YOUNG,  STRONG.  VIGOROUS  DTOnZC  I  UIXIVC  I  O 

cun  be  had  males  anil  feiu  des  at  82, »0  each.  A  lew  Bronze 
lim  es  left.  Thv-c  will  make  excellent  breeder-'  for  19*3 
mating*  All  from  45-1  b.  •tock  Tlieir  price  85  each. 
Sntufurtton  ami  safe  delivery  puiirameed  iiny  where. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  •  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


Important  to  Advertisers 


POULTRY 


America’s  Stan  dard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP  N.Y. 


AR0EES 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper’s  Hand- 
•  book  Series,  is  especially  well  done  in 
mailer  and  make-up.  K  vorv  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry-  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  Is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  bead- 
iugsand  a  complete  index.  Price  $1,50. 

For  sate  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  3Uih  ST,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  resell  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


For  Sale  White  Rock  Pullets 

March  and  Arril  hatched. 

Jumee  T.  Cryetell  -  Middle  V  alle >.  N.  J. 


OK  S» I.B  R  ut|i  Strain  li.  C.  Kr««  n  Loirharn  Cock 
erels.  Nice  birds.  K06EH  k.  « 11X106.  Ilru.ta.ld,  ».\ 


TheDELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES 

STOCKTON  .  NEW  JERSEY 


\ 
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Perhaps  The  TL  N.-Y.  will  he  inter¬ 
ested  In  know  about  the  enclosed  propo¬ 
sition  of  Interstate  Pi  sea  l  Corporation. 
Buffalo.  X.  Y.  I  lmve  no  interest  in  it. 
except  whatever  action  you  may  take  to 
protect  fanners  from  the  scheme. 

New  York.  A.  I..  T« 

The  Interstate  Fiscal  Corporation  is 
offering  preferred  stock  of  Roman  Metal 
Corporation  at  par  with  a  bonus  of  200 
per  cent  common  slock.  The  supply  of 
common  stock  seems  to  be  liberal.  Pro¬ 
moters  can  afford  to  appear  liberal  with 
stock  which  lias  no  value.  The  promoters 
are  also  offering  to  pay  to  any  one 
sending  a  name  of  any  one  who  will  bvy 
stock  on  the  above  basis.  In  other  words, 
you  can  earn  $5  for  each  person  who 
hires  on  the  investment  from  the  sucker 
list  yon  send.  Leave  such  propositions 
alone ! 

A  few  months  ago  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  italic  Automobile  and 
Tractor  School  of  Cincinnati.  <>..  olVer- 
iug  it  complete  practical  automobile  and 
tractor  course  for  8125  tuition.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  well-polished  and  nice-pictured 
catalog,  and  then  went  to  Cincinnati  to 
take  the  course.  I  never  was  stung  and 
buncoed  out  of  my  money  so  easily  be¬ 
fore  in  *my  life.  They  don't  own  a  car 
to  their  name,  unless  they  have  bought 
one  since  I  left  there,  and  the  equipment 
they  have  no  one  can  get  very  much  out 
of.  The  school  has  a  had  name,  and  no 
one  will  hire  you  if  they  know  yon  come 
from  that  place,  around  Cincinnati.  They 
are  very  slick  articles  there.  They  ofl'er 
a  week's  trial,  autl.  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  are  not  satis  lied  they  will  re¬ 
turn  your  money.  I  tried  that,  took  toy 
week's  trial,  and  they  refused  to  give  me 
my  money  hack.  I  was  pretty  sore,  and 
was  about  to  go  to  a  lawyer,  but  my 
money  was  gone.  I  tried  to  get  what  I 
could  out  of  it.  hut  it  was  very  expensive 
to  waste  time  and  more  money,  so  I  left 
disgusted,  the  same  as  many  others.  The 
last  few  weeks  I  was  there  1  tried  to  get 
tractor  training,  (but  no  one  was  willing 
to  take  me  and  instruct.  They  kept  stall¬ 
ing  me  off  every  day  for  over  two  weeks, 
until  I  gave  it  up  and  left,  out  over  $250. 
what  it  cost  me  to  live  and  the  tuition 
of  the  school.  it.  s.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

This  story  front  a  student  of  this  school 
speaks  for  itself.  The  school  appears  to 
be  no  longer  under  the  management  of 
the  Rnhe  Auto  and  Tractor  School  of 
Kansas  City.  This  school  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  before  for  the  deceptive  practices 
in  securing  students,  and  it  is  only  logical 
that  an  institution  which  deliberately  de¬ 
ceives  prospective  students  into  signing 
contracts  for  the  course  of  instruction 
would  treat  the  student  after  he  arrives 
at  the  school  in  the  manner  described  by 
H.  S.  31. 

Someone  in  my  town  sent  in  my  name 
to  he  an  agent  of  the  Lancaster  Seed 
Company.  Paradise.  Pa.  I  ordered  some 
seeds  with  an  understanding  1  was  to 
get  a  premium  for  selling  them,  I  tried 
to  sell  them,  hut  nobody  wanted  to  take 
any.  They  never  heard  of  those  seeds 
before,  so  I  sent  them  hack  a  month  later, 
Now  the  firm  has  been  writing  me  many 
times  about  the  money.  It  worries  me 
a  little.  I  am  only  a  child,  12  years  old. 
and  would  not  like  to  have  my  name 
ruined  through  this  kind  of  people.  <  . 

New  York. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  were  wise  in  not  pur¬ 
chasing  seeds  that  are  sold  in  this  way. 
Since  the  hoy  has  returned  the  seeds,  lie 
is  under  no  further  obligation  to  the 
Lancaster  County  Seed  Company.  With 
the  letter  to  the  boy  demanding  payment 
the  company  sends  what  Is  supposed  to 
he  n  reprint  from  a  Kcjftueky  paper  with 
an  illustration  showing  a  man  behind 
prison  bars  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  connection  with  orders  received 
from  the  Lancaster  County  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  of  Paradise.  Pa.  This  is.  of  course, 
well  intended  to  f lighten  children  into 
sending  money  to  the  company,  whether 
it  is  duo  them  or  not. 

The  company  also  threatens  to  turn 
the  ease  over  to-  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  which  the  hoy  resides.  These  metbfds 
speak  for  themselves,  and  offer  another 
very  good  reason  why  children  should  not 
he  allowed  to  attempt  to  sell  premium 
seeds,  and  it  is  never  safe  for  farmers  to 
purchase  such  seeds. 

The  firm  of  J.  F.  McGovern  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  are,  as  the  en¬ 
closed  circulars  state,  offering  stock  in 
this  concern,  known  as  the  Paramount 
Rubber  Consolidated.  Inc.  This  circular 
is  undoubtedly  mailed  to  a  large  number 
of  rural  folk  in  this  State  and  perhaps 


September  2::, 


Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


Trv  This  Concrete  MixeiO  30 


XWIK-MlX 


mm  HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

a— KlV.VA  The  Wonderful  NEW  IDEA  Pipe  less  Fu  mace 


further  away.  Then,  by  the  following 
mail.  I  receive  (he  ‘'warning.”  also  en¬ 
closed.  informing  me  that  the  McGovern 
firm  has  no  authority  to  offer  this  stock 
for  sale.  Indeed,  that  the  stock  of  this 
company  is  not  on  (he  market  at  all.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  circulars 
may  reach  the  hands  of  some  who  will 
never  receive  the  ■warning,"  and  so  may, 
by  the  attractive  wording  of  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  McGovern  people,  send 
some  money  in  purchase  of  or  on  account 
of  some  -.lock,  and  then  afterwards  he 
disappointed,  j.  it.  if. 

New  Jersey. 

Regardless  of  the  apparent  controversy 
between  McGovern  A  Company  and  the 
Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated,  our  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  public  would  be  to  disregard 
the  stock  offer  entirely.  In  this  course 
lies  safety. 


HOME 

CAMP 

WORKSHOP 

CHURCH 

BOAT 

HEN  HOUSE 


Enclosed  is  an  advertisement  taken 
from  the  Jewett  City  /'/’<•..•,  of  August  17. 
Evidently  these  people  got  wise  in  time. 
I  got  stuck  on  some  house  paint  three  or 
four  years  ago.  They  replaced  the 
paint,  hut  that  does  not  make  it  right, 
'file  labor  and  looks  of  tile  house  are  still 
a  los--.  1  shall  have  to  paint  rhe  house 
again  a  great  deal  quicker  than  I  would 
if  the  paint  had  been  as  it  should  he.  I 
refer  to  the  Progress  Paint  Company. 
As  I  have  seen  inquiries  about  this  linn 
in  Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  I  thought  it  miglil  in¬ 
terest  yoy.  A.  N .  ft. 

Connect  icut. 

The  X.  Y-.  X.  II.  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  advertise  for  sale  3^6  barrels 
roofing  paint  shipped  h.v  Progress  Paint 
Company.  Cleveland.  <>..  and  three  bar¬ 
rels  shipped  by  Electric  Paint  and  Var¬ 
nish  Company  of  same  place,  refused  by 
consignees.  The  incident  speaks  for 
itself. 


MANUFACTURED  liY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Distributors  for  Eastern  blew  York.  New  Jersey 
and  W/estem  Connecticut 

Walter  H.Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Dutntatiors  for  New  ErtgLird 
except  Western  Connecticut 


HOMELITE 


Ample  current  for  20  or  more  20- watt  lamps  direct  from  plant 
and  35  or  more  from  battery  with  plant  running.  Sufficient  for 
cooking,  ironing,  milking,  churning,  etc.  Power  for  any  purpose 
up  toyk-h.p.  Portable  weight  without  batteries,  100  pounds. 

CAN  BE  PLACED  ANYWHERE 

PRICE 

12-volt  without  batteries  -  -  $174 

12-volt  with  batteries  -  -  -  225 

32-volt  without  batteries  -  -  178 

32-volt  with  batteries  -  -  -  245 

Also  made  in  110  volt. 

LIBERAL  PROPOSITION  FOR  DEALERS 


I  have  been  solicited  to  take  shares  in 
Federated  Engineers'  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  Jersey  City.  X.  J.  They  make 
everything  look  bright  with  big  promises. 
1  write  you  knowing  you  give  advice  in 
such  11101101*8.  *  c,  u.  o. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  stock  sales¬ 
men  to  make  their  proposition  look  rosy. 
As  a  rule,  these  silver-tongued  orators  can 
paint  rainbows  with  words  and  without 
special  information  one  is  at  a  loss  t  > 
refute  their  arguments,  lint  stocks  sold 
in  this  way  rarely  have  any  real  value. 
The  usual  plea  is  that  the  stock  will  earn 
big  dividends  in  the  future,  and  those 
getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  will  become 
rich.  Such  stocks  are  only  dangerous 
speculations,  and  in  90  eases  out  of  Kin 
those  who  put  their  money  into  such  pros¬ 
pects  lose  it. 


POST  yourself—  investigate— find  out  now  about 
this  handy  concrete  mixer  for  farm  use. 
Before  you  go  through  the  drudgery  of  mixing  concrete  with 
a  shovel,  send  for  .1  Kwik-Mix  on  JO  Days  Free  Trial  Con¬ 
creting  with  a  Kwik- Mix  is  o  simple.  ea.-V  and  cheap  you  can 


After 


‘ *  .puding  .1  job  with 
band  mivcd  concrete  that 
cracks,  crumbles.  etc  Gel 
*  Kwik -Mix  and  be  sure 
ol  perfectly  muai  con¬ 
crete  even*  time,  besides 
iavlnfj  labor  and  cement 


U  cellars  etc.  LVII-:  how  to  do  concret- 
■  if’K  you'  -Hi  laving  contractor's  prof- 
lf|  ,t>  y,m.  malionvikehig  money  con* 
cretini*  for  neighbors  in  spare  lime. 

7 liousundi  ol  satisfied  customers  praise 
the  Kwik-MiX  Ml-'  -  n  wheelbarrow 
lull  a  mmole  Co:  t .  only  yd  mixes^, 
.1-,  well  v  .1  SlIiO  mix-r  All  iteel 
eomtiuetion  Loads  one  side  close 
on  to  material,  Throw  a  lever  \x5> 


More  than  $3,625,000  was  subscribed 
to  non-convertible  notes  of  the  Palos 
Vmlcs  project  at  a  mass  meeting  of  con¬ 
vertible  noteholders  at  Trinity  Auditor¬ 
ium  last  night. 

This  sum  was  subscribed  in  less  than 
two  hours.  The  impetus  given  at  this 
meeting  is  expected  to  hurry  the  com¬ 
plete  financing  of  this  great  project,  the 
total  of  which  will  ultimately  he  So5,- 
000,000. 

Before  the  sale  of  convertible  notes 
was  closed,  a  lew  weeks  ago.  they  totaled 
more  than  $1 .7.000.000.  thus  assuring  the 
success  nf  the  project  which,  according 
to  the  terms  of  its  trusteeship,  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  initial  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  that  amount. 

In  a  talk  delivered  by  E.  G.  Lewis, 
manager  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  order  to  keep  a  few  large 
financial  concerns  front  gaining  control 
of  rhe  projeet,  which  involves  10,000 
acres  on  the  Palos  Verdes  Hills,  lying 
west  of  San  Pedro,  it  would  he  necessary 
to  sell  as  many  ns  possible  of  the  non¬ 
convertible  notes  to  the  public  in  small 
amounts. — Los  Angeles  E.rnm'nier. 


gfili'd 


100  F.itfc  book  "Concrete  on 
iht  Kinti  lelK  how  to  make 
things  ol  concrete  -  many  plans 
und  picture*.  At**»  catalog 
on  Kwik-MU  Concrete  Mix- 
cn  Both  free-  write  today 


Catalm;  and  full  pwlltofars 

B»d**rWlr«D  Iron  Work* 
HM0  CI«v*U*4  Avenue 
rfitwauk.ee,  WU. 


T^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  "Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  White.boro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE"  for  47  years* 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
TaUi  nil  ab-ut  Pi* mt  amt  I’ahitim?  fur  Durability.  Vatu 
able  liifoimiitlon  FltKK  To  Vof  with  Sample  Card*. 
Write  me.  lift  IT  SOW.  I  WILL  HAVE  YOl  MONEY 
Oldest  Reilly  Mixed  P-Int  Bottle  In  Amerti-x— Eetxb.  1845 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


If  you  keep  only  t«-u  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  kriowingjust  how  the  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  la*  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price.  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


There  have  been  40.310  acres  of  new 
vineyards  planted  in  California,  exclusive 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  since  January  1. 
according  to  a  partial  report  which 'has 
just  been  completed  by  F.  C.  Goodwin, 
manager  of  the  crop  contract  depart  incut 
of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers.  The 
grand  total  of  all  varieties  included  in  the 
report,  which  is  not  complete,  shows  • 
400.149  acres  of  vineyards  in  the  State.  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


! 
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Subscribers' Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad* 
vertlsiug  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (Prom  pre¬ 
vious  employer  If  possible),  to  KFPER1N- 
TENDENT,  botch  worth  Village,  Thiolls,  Dock¬ 
land  Co,.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — At  . . .  reliable  middle-aged  woman, 

good  cook  and  general  kitchen  work,  in  coun¬ 
try  home;  adult  family:  give  wage  and  reference 
in'  first  letter.  ADVEKTlSETt  1(534,  care  Rural 
New-Yol'kor. 


WANTED — By  October  1.  married  man,  no  ctill 
dren  preferred,  ou  farm  of  about  75  acres,  00 
miles  from  New  York,  in  district  near  upper 
Westchester;  suust.  understand  milking,  care  of 
stock  uml  general  farm  work:  unfurnished  house, 
wood  fuel  and  garden,  supplied:  bate  single  man 
also  far  most  of  year;  state  references,  wages 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  10(53,  care  Kural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  working  farmer  under 
superintendent  on  small  private  estate;  must 
lie  single,  sober,  honest,  experienced  in  all  farm 
machinery;  wages  according  to  ability.  Write 
experience  and  references  to  Superintendent, 

MARYLAND  WOODS,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  herd  of  30  purebred 
registered  cattle;  must  do  some  A,  It.  testing; 
married  Juan  preferred;  good  living  conditions, 
near  town,  etc.  1\  0.  15 OX,  338,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  man  fur  general  farm  work  and’ 
small  dairy;  most  lie  of  good  habits  and 
reference  with  first  letter.  J.  LEltOY  KING, 
Tally,  Onondaga  Go,,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  farm  helper,  single, 
Aimo hum;  must,  milk;  $50  and  board;  steady 
job.  II.  L.  HAND,  liuena  Vista  Karats,  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y.  'Phone  2406. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  family 
of  four  adults;  good  home:  no  laundry;  wages 
moderate.  MRS.  ,1.  C.  WOHLFERT,  184  Engle 
St,.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $50,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  farm  foreman  for  large 
farm;  must  be  practical  iluiu,  able  to  handle 
men  and  machinery,  tractors,  etc, ;  this  is  a 
man's  job;  advancement  if  you  make  good;  state 
age,  married  or  single,  experience,  reference  in 
first  letter.  Address  MONMOUTH  DAIRY  CO., 
118  li ranch  Ave„  Red  Hunk,  N.  J. 

- 1 

WANTED — Houseman,  who  also  understands 
gardening,  to  help  oeeasionaUy.  plant  trees, 
shrubs;  $4<i  monthly  hoard.  ('HAS,  WALLS, 
Route  4,  Hempstead,  L,  L,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Young  tuau  to  work  on  poultry  plant; 

practical  experience  needed  for  general  poul¬ 
try  work,  imudy  wtt,h  tools:  slate  wages  expect 
ed.  ORCHARD  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Her 
rien  Springs,  Mich. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  foreman,  dairy- 
farm;  milking  machine  used;  otic  mile  village, 
college  and  school;  milk,  garden,  wood  and 
house  furnished;  state  wages;  small  Protestant 
family  preferred.  GORHAM  BROS.,  Middle- 
bury,  Yt. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  private  estate  to  as¬ 
sist  herdsman  with  Guernsey  herd;  must  be 
good  milker  ami  have  good  experience  with 
Guernseys;  wages  s35  per  month  and  board. 
Address  giving  part.ieulais,  ADVERTISER  1710, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Womuu  for  gencrul  housework  in 
family  of  three  in  village;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  or  girl  to  help  in  house  and  attend 
school.  MRS.  E.  S.  SEGUINE,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  no  children;  man 
as  herdsman  and  dairyman ;  wife  to  assist  in 
dairy  work;  private  place.  ADVERTISER  1715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  LADY  With  one  ■  liiM  can  secure  a  good  home 
in  the  country  until  Spring  by  earing  for 
place  and  some  stock;  references  required. 
MASON  SMITH.  1 'ainnmsville ,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  married,  capable, 
not  afraid  of  work,  estate  in  Massachusetts; 
furnished  house.  Write,  stating  age,  exper¬ 
ience.  nationality,  SUITE  301,  110  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — '1'Wo  experienced  dry-hand  milkers; 

single;  wages  .v-ftt  per  month  and  board;  give 
age  and  experience  in  first  letter.  MAGNOLIA 
FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


WANTED — At  ut.ec,  single  man,  age  40  or  50, 
for  general  farm  work:  able  to  milk:  all  year 
job;  state  salary  isxpected.  ADVERTISER 

173(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Good,  painstaking,  Protestant  eook; 

family  of  two;  no  laundry;  waitress  em¬ 
ployed.  <\,  4401  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

• - -  i 

MOTHER'S  HELPER  -To  assist  earing  for 
children  a  ml  general  housework  oil  estate 
near  New  York;  >'35  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
1733,  curt!  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  At  erne,  experienced  married  man 
for  dairy  and  burn  work;  must  be  u  good 
milker.  W,  F.  SIIEI'M,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED  Reliable,  neat,  married  man,  work 
with  fruit,  poultry,  garden,  etc. :  steady  Job  for 
man  who  takes  Interest;  $55  u  month  to  start, 
with  good  house,  light,  fuel,  garden;  reference 
re<|uircd.  Al>\  ERflSFR  1718,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  October  1,  woman  to  cook  for  men's 
boarding. house  on  certified  dairy  farm;  all 
conveniences;  .mo  Used  tu  farm  life  preferred; 
MRS.  I  El.I.IS.  care  Sliettield  Farms  Co.,  li. 
1).  Nil,  X,  Pulersoll,  N.  J. 


WANTED  -Experienced  gardener;  reply  by  let¬ 
ter  only,  stating  age,  nationality  and  qualitl  ' 
cations  fully.  ROOM  ItiOO,  330  Madison  Ave-  1 
nue.  New  York. 


WANTED — Stone  mason  for  about  four  weeks; 

also  two  ear|H-p|ers  for  House  construction; 
Mate  wages.  ROYAL  HOUSE,  Mountalndale, 


WANTED — Married  man  to  run  my  farm  on 
shares;  100  acres;  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  use 
my  equipment;  references;  come  any  time;  fuel; 
lifetime  job  to  right  party.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1732.  cave  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer:  married,  sober,  honest  and 
handy;  general  farm;  lister  County;  rent, 
fuel,  milk  and  $45  per  month  for  Winter;  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  464  NINTH  STREET,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N,  Y, 


WOMAN  to  do  cooking  and  general  housework 
on  modern  farm;  house  has  ail  improvements: 
70  miles  from  New  York;  one  with  child  (girl 
about  13  years  old  preferred  as  playmate  for 
our  girl):  if  you  and  your  child  are  looking  for 
a  good  home  rather  than  high  wages,  reply, 
stating  full  particulars  us  to  ability  uml  salary. 
ADVERTISER  1734.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  ou  Long  Island  estate;  man 
with  experience  in  dairy  and  farm  work, 
handy  and  active:  woman  to  he  experienced 
cook,  to  eook  for  owner's  household:  children 
no  objection:  wages  made  satisfactory  M  the 
right  persons:  semi  references.  Address  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Box  304.  st,  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  orehurdist,  single;  also 
single  mail  to  drive  Cleveland  tractor;  wages 
$50  per  mouth,  beard  and  lodging  for  eaeh;  state 
experience  and  send  reference.  I.  B.  T.IPMaN, 
Washington  Crossing,  Mercer  Co..  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  or  woman  with 
small  child  for  general  housework  in  small 
family;  uo  laundry;  one  fond  of  country  life: 
all  conveniences.  gaskki.L,  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED  ttu  smalt  village  faun,  a  man  who 
wants  n  comfortable  home  for  the  Winter  at 
moderate  wages;  milk  two  eows.  ami  have 
reference.  Address  GALE  DOWNING,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN —Married:  Guernseys;  familiar  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  work,  experienced  with  calves, 
feeding,  good  milker:  send  copies  of  references 
first  letter:  stale  age.  experience.  wages, 
family.  ADVERTISER  1738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL  as  mother’s  helper;  one  who 
would  appreciate  good  home  rather  than  high 
wages.  Address  MRS.  .1.  ('.  HENDRICKSON, 
Springfield  Avenue,  Queens,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -At.  once,  experienced  single  young 
man,  Protestant,  for  general  farm  Work  on 
gentleman's  estate;  small  dairy:  cleanliness  and 
good  habits  absolutely  •-ssetitia!;  state  wages 
desired:  board  and  room  furnished;  reference 
required.  AI.ANSTEN  FARMS.  Box  148,  Har¬ 
rison,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  wife  wanted  on  small  farm  near 
New  York;  wife  to  do  cooking  ami  general 
housework ;  man  to  do  farm  work:  references 
required;  ?3<*  week,  including  room  and  hoard. 
ADVERTISER  1741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  first-class  dry  hand 
milker  and  herdsman;  no  farm  work;  $T>0 
month,  room  and  board;  state  age,  nationality 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  1743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Man  or  woman  to  serve  as  assistant 
eook  and  helper  in  modern  boarding-house; 
would  consider  married  couple  if  well  recom¬ 
mended.  WAI KKR-GOHDOX  LABORATORY 
CO, ,  Pliiinsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  on  private  farm,  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  good  position  for  right  man;  give 
reference  ami  experience  in  firsr  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER.  Box  705,  South  Manchester. 
Conn. 


HDl'SEWOllKElt — Home  in  the  country,  near 
New  York,  require  services  of  a  practical 
country-bred  woman  fxn  cooking  nrnl  general 
housework;  good  home  and  $50  per  month:  give 
age,  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1733,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


1’oRK.M \.N HERDSMAN  wanted,  October  1,  for 
large  modern  dairy  tarm;  must  be  an  exper¬ 
ienced  cow  man.  a  good  farmer  and  able  to 
handle  men  efficiently;  a  feu'  men  lo  board:  fur¬ 
nished  hou-c:  wages  $75  a  month;  only  men 
Hint  can  fill  the  tiill  need  apply;  state  fully  ex¬ 
perience.  nationality,  age,  family,  references 
and  reason  for  changing.  Position  open  for  a 
good  horseshoor  and  renuir  man;  also  for  single 
men  who  ure  good  milkers  nod  farmers. 
ADVERTISER  1743.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Supervisor  of  boys  and  housekeeper 
dormitory;  no  tobacco  or  children;  salary 
$1,300  and  maintenance;  also  dining-room 
matron;  $480.  BOX  708,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  A  hoy  front  12  to  15  years  of  age 
to  do  ehores  and  light  work  on  a  farm;  good 
home,  plenty  of  good  food,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and 
opportunity  for  schooling.  Address  JAMES  W. 
BAYES,  care  "Boss  Farm,"  Annandale,  N.  ,T. 


I  WANT  u  general  utility  man;  one  who  is 
something  of  a  painter,  something  of  a  mason 
and  something  of  a  carpenter  and  who  would 
be  willing  to  do  other  work  when  not  engaged 
ns  above;  a  good  job  the  year  around  for  a  good 
man.  ADVERTISER  1744,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WE  WOULD  like  tu  get  in  touch  with  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  with  uo  children,  who  have  had 
their  own  farm,  but  would  like  to  live  and  work 
with  us  on  oiir  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ;  we  can  offer  the  best  of  quarters,  with 
good  salary  and  a  permanent  position,  but  only 
to  people  of  refinement  who  would  lie  congenial : 
would  '\Uiil  wife  to  cook  for  family;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  man  must  lie  able  to  milk  and  help  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  174*;.  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer.  English,  Irish  or 
Seated,  no  children,  on  gentleman's  Summer 
place,  Greenwich:  all  year  position;  must  be 
hard  worker,  understand  haying,  gardening, 
milk,  care  of  horses  while  roughed  in  Winter, 
small  gasoline  engine;  wife  hour-day  chamber 
work  main  house  and  board  single  groom  during 
season;  good  quarters,  bath,  etc.,  privileges; 
$85  and  extra  for  wife  and  for  boarding:  must 
be  .lean,  quiet  and  orderly.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  -Practical  vWirking  farmer  to  operate 
dairy  farm  in  town  of  Alfred,  N  Y. ;  will 
pay  reasonable  salary,  liberal  share  or  cash 
cent:  l”ft  acres;  fine  condition;  very  productive 
dairy:  20  to  3(1  high  bred  registered  Holstelns: 
G rim il sou  Gilpin  Ernestine  at  head,  good  build 
iugs:  bam,  .'lt>\96;  running  spring  water  in 
dwelling,  milk  lipase  ami  barn:  I.fcague-uwUCd 
shipping,  station .  tine  roads;  Usual  farm  equip¬ 
ment:  New  Fonlson  tractor,  t.ain  horses:  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  man  with  family:  line 
elementary  and  secondary  school,  State  School 
Agriculture,  Alfred  University,  all  at  Alfred: 
position  must  Is-  tilled  November  1:  must  have 
references,  X.  F.  RANDOLPH.  Alfred.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  wife  to  manage  a 
farm  In  mountains  uf  Pennsylvania :  man  must 
understand  registered  Ayrshire  cattle  and  ex¬ 
perienced  with  modern  farm  machinery;  wi(V 
must  to-  good  plain  cook  ami  efficient  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm,  out  firewood, 
etc.;  $40  and  board;  state  experience  and 
particulars.  A.  W.  BENNER,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  By  thoroughly  up-to-date,  capable 
and  reliable  married  man,  a  position  an  herds¬ 
man:  thoroughly  familiar  with  breeding  and 
raising  op  animals  and  advanced  register  work. 
ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New'- Yorker, 


POULTRY  MAN,  married,  wants  position  Octo¬ 
ber  1:  30  years’  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  commercial  poultry  keeping;  expert, 
baby  chick  and  incubator  man;  able  to  run  .any 
plant,  no  matter  liow  large;  expect  good  wages, 
but  will  earn  it.  ADVERTISER  1578,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  •  manager  or  superintendent;  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stuck.  poultry,  lawn,  roads,  etc.; 
all  modern  machinery:  exceptional  references; 
American:  married;  no  children,  BOX  41,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


I  HAVE  a  working  superintendent  on  my  farm 
who  is  a  first-class  man;  long  experience 
cows,  horses,  fruit:  hard  working,  capable  and 
strictly  honest,  and  handles  men  well;  small 
family:  I  would  not  let.  him  go  except  absolutely 
necessary  personal  reasons;  available  any  time 
after  5th  of  September.  Address  FRITZ  J. 
FRANK,  289  West  39th  St.,  New  York,  care 
Iron  Age  Pub.  Co. 
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ESTATE  or  farm  manager  would  like  position 
on  private  estate  or  farm;  married,  middle- 
aged.  American:  strictly  sober,  honest  and 
economical;  thorough  and  practical  In  all 
brunches:  many  years'  experience;  a  man  with 
proven  ability;  A-l  references.  P,  0,  BOX 
Iiil5,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

- 1 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  or  estate,  open  for 
engagement.  BOX  3s,  Mohegan  Lake,  X.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — American;  single;  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  exceptionally  good  test,  cow  feeder  and 
calf  raiser,  milking  machines,  butter-making, 
showing  ere,;  references,  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1UM8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager;  15  years’  experience 
as  manager,  lawns,  gardens,  flowers  and  all 
live  stock,  all  modern  machinery;  40  years  old, 
married:  one  lmy,  14  years  old;  willing  to  act 
as  chauffeur:  lo  years’  experience  city  or  coun¬ 
try  driving;  have  license;  at  liberty  October  1; 
best  of  references.  J.  WRIGHT,  shelter  island, 
N.  Y. 


POTLTRVMAN  m'  assistant:  young  Christian 
single  man.  agricultural  school  graduate,  open 
for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  IV ANTED  us  manager  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  farm;  thoroughly  conversant  nil 
branches,  agricultural  engineering  and  farm 

economics:  experien . .  in  handling  help,  white 

or  colored;  i  guarantee  to  put  your  farm  on 
paying  commercial  basis;  salary  $1,800  yearly, 
house  and  usual  requisites;  personal  interview 
upon  request.  ADVERTISER  1713,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  American,  small  family,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  foreman,  herdsman  or  dairyman, 
about  October  1;  experienced;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1712. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man,  position  as  herdsman 
iu  Guernsey  herd;  A-l  calf  raiser;  successful 
with  help;  can  operate  any  up-to-date  farm 
machinery:  only  a  first-das--  place  considered; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  1711.  cure  Rural 
New1- Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  wants  position;  can 
get  results;  willing  worker;  successful  chick 
raiser  and  egg  producer;  handy  with  tools;  am 
single;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  171U,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  its  working  foreman;  life 
oxporieuce  iu  all  branches  of  farming,  all  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery:  can  furnish  two  men; 
40  years  old;  married ;  American;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  honesty  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
1727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


WANTED — Position  by  October  1  to  take  charge 
of  small  dairy  farm,  or  jioultrv  for  meat  and 
eggs,  a  Is. ,  fruits:  reference  furnished.  JOHN 
I-’.  HI  RET  Red  field  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Ham¬ 
burg.  N,  Y’. 


si  1 1  -V  1  ION  It  AN  TED  by  first-class  farmer  and 
stockman:  capable  mauager,  willing  worker 
ami  reliable:  best  f  references,  ADVERTISER 
1721.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN— Cornell  graduate,  single,  sev¬ 
eral  years  manager  of  a  large  commercial 
plant,  experienced  In  all  branches,  open  for 
posit  inn  Oci.ilmr  1.  ADVERTISER  1717,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  seeks  position  in  dairy  barn; 

experienced  with  mechanical  milker,  feed, 
etc. :  state  wages  and  particulars.  BOX  90, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  desires  position,  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  estate.  November  1. 
HARRY  I.  PK0SBUS.  North  Rose.  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER — Small  place;  married;  thorough 
knowledge  farming,  gardening,  cuttle,  ponl- 
irv:  life  experience;  unquestionable  references 
BOX  23.  Great  River.  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  1391;  married;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  successful  nil  branches;  competent 
manager,  egg  producer  and  breeder.  BOX  47. 
Great  River.  X.  Y. 


MANAGER  of  farm  or  estate,  with  extensive 
experience ,  open  for  engagement;  nil  farm 
branches,  gardening  and  fruit;  single;  Ameri¬ 
can;  first  class  reference.  ADVERTISER  1731, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


0RC  HARPIST  desires  position;  thoroughly  ex  - 
pericucod  in  all  phases  of  work;  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1735 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OSl  I  ION  as  mauager  of  farm  or  caretaker  of 
Country  Home  or  estate:  exjiert  breeder  and 
cure  of  nil  form  cattle  and  poultry,  producer  of 
certified  milk  and  all  dairy  produce,  operate  all 
farm  power  and  machinery,  do  carnenter  and 
concrete  work,  building  and  repairing,  making 
l.iulis,  drives,  etc.,  and  all  pertaining  to  the 
up-to-date  breeding  fnrm  or  country  estate;  10 
years  present  place:  middle  age;  married: 
American.  ADVERTISER  1737.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


VO l  l.TRYMAN — Young,  single,  •■ttpahle,  hard 
worker,  practical  and  college  training,  desires 
a  iHisithm  as  waking  manager,  preferably  of1  a 

commercial  . . ding  or  egg  farm  having  a  eapa- 

cit.v  of  at  least  1,500  birds:  best  of  references; 
open  October  15.  ADVERTISER  1740,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


l’Ol’LTRYMAX  single,  open  (Mr  position,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  place.  ADVERTISER 
1758.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN — Thoroughly  competent  working 
manager,  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the 
business,  seeks  position  on  private  estate  or 
commercial  plant;  line  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  married;  two  children;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered ;  references.  H.  W. 
FIELDING,  776  Hewitt  Place,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


HOLLAND  WOMAN  (widow)  with  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  having  her  own  furniture,  wishes  place 
on  farm,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City, 
for  general  work  about  the  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (251,  single,  American,  college 
graduate,  with  practical  experience,  desires 
position;  can  manage  small  plant;  good  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder  bouse  man;  references. 
ADVERTISER  X7ti2,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  farm  manager  or  superintendent  open 
for  position:  college  training;  It;  years’  ex- 
perienct;  married:  no  children;  good  reference 
Write  ADVERTISER  1753,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on 
large  estate,  to  lie  managed  by  practical 
methods  and  kept  modern  and  neat;  college 
graduate;  experienced  with  purebred  stock, 
crops,  handling  men  anil  large  propositions; 
best  of  references  furnished.  ADVERTISE!! 
1735,  care  Kural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  Protestant,  Amer¬ 
ican,  single,  is  open  for  position,  preferably 
as  manager  of  poultry  plant,  commercial  or 
private;  salary  or  on  shares;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1759.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SITUATION  WANTED — Married  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  on  institutional  or  otherwise;  life  ex 
perience;  in  last  position  12  years;  No.  1  refer¬ 
ences  witll  application  I  no  proposition  too  large; 
can  accept  position  on  short  notice.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY.  17  years.  American,  strong,  wants  work 
for  the  Winter  iu  Northern  or  Central  New 
York:  state  proposition  fully.  WALTER  SISK. 
Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Married  man  wishes 
position  mi  private  estate;  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge;  has  two  school  chil¬ 
dren;  llrsi -class  reference;  good  house  essential. 
BOX  305.  Son t hold,  I..  1.,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  single,  two  years'  isjurse  in  poultry, 
mostly  practical,  would  pit  experience  against 
capital  oil  farm  for  the  production  of  eggs  mi 
commercial  basis.  Address  ADVERTISER  1751, 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRYMAN  with  years  of  experience  wants 
partner  with  capital  to  start  a  poultry  plant. 
ADVERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stuck  farm:  799  acres;  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pasture: 
balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $16,000  if  sold 
Soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  iu  advance;  seven  miles  from 
Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  HAS 
LETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — 25-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

1, 000-ben  capacity:  all  good  buildings  and 
modern  equipment;  four  acres  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  SELL  68-acre  productive  farm:  45  acres 
In  large  timber ;  good  store  proposition;  mar¬ 
ket  and  skipping  facilities.  Particulars  from 
owner,  KABlSUH,  Salisbury,  Md. 


61-ACRE  farm  located  in  suburbs  of  a  village  in 
a  beautiful  •section  of  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  6 
miles  from  Flemiugton  and  Lambertvillc:  fine  8- 
Toom  house :  large  chicken  house;  plenty  of  out¬ 
buildings;  12  aeres  timber;  balunre  land  mostly 
level  and  iu  a  good  state  cultivation;  widow 
wishes  to  sell  at  once;  will  sacrifice  for  $7,500. 
Address  JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Route  1.  Tr-nton. 
N.  J , 

DAIRY  FARM  of  13S  acres  for  sale — About 
one  mile  from  Blairstown:  ou  macadam  road; 
fertile,  level,  smooth  land;  eat*  use  true  tor; 
large  roomy  house:  large  horse  barn,  with  plenty 
uf  mow  room;  all  in  fine  shape;  near  seimol. 
church  anil  creamery:  with-  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  Address  IV.  FLOCK  READ.  Blairstown. 
N.  J. 


FARM  TO  RENT — 150  acres;  fenced  timber. 

tillage,  pasture,  orchard,  springs,  State  road 
large  buildings,  small  house:  ready  now:  money 
maker;  reasonable  to  experienced,  practical 
farmer  only.  S.  MULLER.  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  YarnaU  Fruit  Farm;  93  acre*: 

sandy  loam  soil:  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  County.  Pa.;  40  miles  wes- 
ot  Philadelphia,  twu  ntil-s  from  Portstown:  7» 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many  ia  hearing: 
12  acres  peaches;  two  toils  grapes  yearly;  straw 
berries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants 
and  asparagus  in  abundance;  apple  crop.  13 
acres  corn  and  all  other  crops  included ;  stone 
house  and  barn;  2(4  acres  woodland;  good  mar- 
l:e(s;  deal  includes  all  machinery,  new  Fonlanu 
tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  an  ' 
bees;  bargain  ,n  $15,000;  immediate  possession. 
F.  IT.  1  A 11 X ALL.  934  High  St..  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FARM — Near  Chat  Irani:  110  acres,  70  tillable 
14  in  wood;  brocks,  springs:  10-room  house; 
with  or  without  stock,  tools.  B.  S.  MePHKK 
SON.  R.  D. ,  Chatham.  X.  Y, 


WANTED — Comniutli  g  farm;  S3.000  to  $4,000: 

tillage,  pasture,  woodlot,  brook:  $1,500  cash; 
easy  terms,  ADVERTISER  1692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — (00- acre  general  farm,  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  $100  per  acre.  Q.  A.  KLINGER.  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  FARM — Being  operated:  6,000  bn- 
Lets  peaches  just  marketed:  2.300  bearing 
apples,  other  fruit,  4.500  young  trees:  23! ;  acres 
good  laud;  siibsiantiiil  buildings;  modern  con- 
erete  cow  -table;  near  large  manufacturing 
towns;  .in  main  line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 
terms  to  suit  purchaser;  price  right  for  immedi¬ 
ate  sale.  ADVERTISER  1695.  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

CD  ft  SAXF. -Ill-acre  poultry,  duck  and  fruit 
farm:  stream  running  through  property;  8 
room  house.  WALTER  UTT,  Bridgeville  N  .1 


72- ACRE  poultry,  fruit,  dairy  farm;  electric 
lights,  telephone;  woods,  stock  tools  crons 
price  $8,950.  s.  D.  BENEDICT,  Voorhccsvtlle 


FARM  TO  LET — Gentleman  giving  up  farming 
would  rent  farm,  near  Pittsfield  and  l,eu<>.\. 
Mass,  lo  married  man  small  family;  modern 
farmhouse,  barn.  silo,  excellent  chicken  houses 
i"st  of  soil;  very  favorable  terms  to  experienced 
man:  highest  references  only.  Address  BOX 
36.4,  Roslyn.  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
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At  No  Extra  Cost 

With  This  Comfortable 


I  Will  1 
Trust 
You 
'Gladly 


PITTSBURGH 


nights’  use  return  the  mattress  and  blanket;  your  first  pay¬ 
ment  and  all  transportation  charges  will  be  refunded.  The  trial 
will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

This  mattress  must  not  he  confused  with  “cheap”  merchandise  just  be¬ 
cause  I  have  slashed  the  price  away  down.  It  must  be  judged  by  its  4.1 
pounds  of  QUALITY,  hot  its  cost.  It  is  built  of  clean,  new,  high-class 
felt,  layer  upon  layer.  This  construction  guarantees  a  permanent,  even, 
springy,  luxurious  restfulness  and  prevents  the  lumping  that  eventually 
happens  in  an  inferior  mattress.  The  Roll  Edge  and  Round  Corners  not 
only  improve  its  appearance,  but  also  prolong  its  life.  The  mattress  is 
neatly  and  evenly  tufted.  The  cover  is  a  heavy,  long-lasting  art  ticking 
with  a  delicate,  dainty  floral  design  in  a  combination  of  pink,  blue  and 
white  coloring.  Furnished  in  full  size  only.  Will  fit  all  wood  or  metal 
double  (full  size)  beds.  Order  No.  PA  1 375.  Terms  $1  with  order,  $1 
Monthly.  Total  Price,  $  1 4.95. _ 


To  do  each  day’s  work  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  a  song  in  your  heart; 
to  be  happy  and  healthy  and 
strong  you  must  rest  well — you 
must  greet  each  morn  clear¬ 
eyed  and  buoyant  from  a  per- 


WITH 

ORDER 


new  u/iu  — -  _  -  #  ,  .  ■ 

lumping.  feet  night  s  rest. 

That  this  fine,  thick,  springy,  high-class  luxurious  mattress  will 
give  perfect  repose,  and  beautify  any  bed  in  which  it  is  placed, 
I  more  than  guarantee,  I  let  you,  yourself,  decide  after  a  Full 
Month’s  Trial  at  My  Risk.  Just  $1  with  order  brings  the 
mattress  right  into  your  home  and  with  it  comes  the  FINE  BLANKET 
described  opposite.  When  the  mattress  and  blanket  arrive  be¬ 
gin  to  use  them  both  just  as  if  they  were  your  own.  If  the 
mattress  does  not  SELL  ITSELF  to  you— if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  high  quality,  its  very  low  price  and  its  easy  terms 
—  in  other  words,  if  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete  after  30 


To  prove  that  it  pays  to  “Always  Deal  with  Spear” — to  show  that 
my  Bargains  are  always  the  Biggest,  the  Best,  the  Most  Liberal— I 
make,  for  a  limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Offer: — If  you  will  BE 
PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the  mattress  QUICKLY, 

I  will  send  you  at  No  Extra  Cost  a  big,  choice,  soft,  warm,  double 
blanket.  I  will  send  this  blanket  and  the  mattress  both  right  away, 
when  I  receive  your  order.  This  blanket  is  70  x  80  inches;  full  size  for  double 
bed.  It  is  made  of  warm,  serviceable,  first  choice,  high  grade  cotton.  Its 
.  color  is  rich  gray, 

jV r>X: “ Vj*1  <  ■  •  ii.i.ij with  attractive 

blue  border. 

Remember  this 
blanket  is  a 
1  Prize  to  The 
Prompt;  to 
be  safe 
send  your 
order 
today. 


SAVINGS  OF  30  TO  50% 


You  have  been  waiting  for  the  chance  to  buy  right.  You  have  been 
waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive — the  sensible,  sale,  economical  time 
--for  you  to  brighten  up  your  home  with  new  furniture.  I  say  to 
you  this  time  has  arrived.  It  is  here  NOW,  TODAY!  I  am  now 
ready  to  present  to  you  the  EASIEST  way  to  replace  your  old 

worn  out  things  with  furniture  and  fur-  . 
nisliings  you  will  be  proud  to  have.  Don’t  A 
buy  a  single  tiling  until  you  have  seen  my  iS 
Big.  New,  Free  Book  of  Startling  Bargains.  Kg 
I  guarantee  that  you  can  do  better  with  me 
tlian-you  ean-in  your  lgi 

home  stores  or  any-  Thousands  of1  ^ 

Bargains  in  Every-' 

are  the  Lowest,  and  Thing  for  (he  Home 

iuy  Terms  the  Fas-  savings  of  30  to  sos'o 
iest.  No  matter  what  Guaranteed 

you  buy,  you  can  pay  Furniture  Lamps 
in  little,  never-missed  Bedding  Fnamel  Cook- 

monthly  payments.  Springs  ing  Sets 

And  best  of  all.  you  Mattresses  Aluminum! 
don’t  take  a  single  Bed  Spreads  Ware 

{  .chance  when  you  RUgS  Refrigerators 

\  w''h  ^pear.  Carpets  Washing 

A  Everything  I  sell  ,  :nAl»»m 


Send  for  This 
Big  Free  Book 
TODAY 


Remember,  my 
Astonishing  Bar 


inches 


President  * 


•V  SPEAR  &  CO 


It.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No 


Department  H-5,5  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 


.  State . 

different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below. 


Post  Otliee . 

If  your  shipping  point  is 


Send  Shipment  to . . . 

FREE  If  you  want  The  Catalog  Only.  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here 
CATALOG  and  write  your  name  und  address  on  above  lines. 
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Making  A  Bargain  With  The  Pullet  Flocks 


IMI'ORTANUE  OF  TIIE  INDESTRY.— ' The  poul¬ 
try  raiser  is  tin  integral  part  of  modern  American 
agriculture,  and  no  small  part,  at.  that.  The  vast 
nuisuming  public  in  this  country  has  acquired  a 
great  liking  for  the  food  products  that  the  poultry 
producer  offers — eggs  aiul  meat.  Eggs,  particu¬ 
larly.  have  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
human  ration.  The  poultry  raiser,  therefore,  lie- 


can  he  made.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  premises  that  must  be  established.  Success  in 
poultry  production  must  be  the  result  of  careful 
study  of  ways  and  means  and  methods.  The  poul- 
trym.in  who  makes  profits  iu  these  days  id  the  one 
who  knows  the  methods  of  his  busiuess.  It  Is  errone¬ 
ous  to  think  that  just  anyone  can  make  profits  from 
an  investment  in  hens.  This  business  needs  training 


CONDITIONING  TIIE  PULLETS.  —The  poultry 
raiser,  among  farmers  of  all  kinds,  has  a  rather 
unique  proposition  on  his  hands  in  the  pullets  which 
lie  rears  during  the  Summer  season.  In  the’  short 
space  of  five  or  six  months,  or  sometimes  less,  his 
baby  chicks  develop  into  fow's  ready  to  lay  eggs. 
The  period  of  development  is  short,  and  the  rate  of 
growth  is  rapid.  As  the  snappy  days  of  Fall  ap- 


cause  he  does  furnish  a  product  that  is  in  constant  and  knowledge  back  of  it,  just  the  same  as  any  proach  the  young  pullets  mature  into  liens.  They 


Interior  of  n  Buxi/  Poultry  House 


and  steady  demand,  is  an  important  part  of  the  in- 
ilustry  of  farming. 

A  BUSINESS  BASIS. — The  present  time,  with  all 
its  complexities,  uncertainties,  and  worries,  is  a 
time  wlimi  flic  pou  1  try  raiser,  along  with  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  must  get  his  production  upon  a  business 
basis.  Dollars  and  cents  must  he  counted  with  ut¬ 
most  cave,  and  invested  so  that  tangible  returns  arc 
assured.  From  time  to  time  the  public  press  and 
individuals  raise  the  question  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  making  a  financial  success  of  an  investment  in 
poultry.  The  writer  is  firmly  convinced,  after  ob¬ 
serving  and  visiting  a  large  number  of  poultry  farms, 
that  u  very  fair  return  on  money  invested  in  poultry 


other  line  of  productive  industry,  and  capital  is 
essential.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  it  takes  money 
to  make  money.  In  poultry  production  the  unit  of 
production  is  small,  the  unit  of  product  is  small, 
and  success  is  the  result  of  economically  managing 
many  units  per  unit  of  labor,  and  of  logical,  scientific 
and  economical  handling  of  the  producing  lioeks. 
This  coming  Winter  can  be  made  a  profit  earning 
season  for  the  owner  of  a  good,  well-bred  flock  oi 
pullets,  if  he  will  make  a  bargain  with  that  flock, 
and  then  live  up  to  its  terms.  Late  Fall  is  a  mighty 
appropriate  time  for  the  flock  owner  to  propose  the 
terms  of  that  bargain,  offer  them  to  the  flocks  of 
pullets,  and  set  about  accomplishing  them. 


become  ready  to  start  on  a  year  of  egg  production. 
Just  at  this  turning  point  in  their  existence,  most 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  getting  them 
into  proper  condition  for  that  heavy  year’s  work. 
Many  poultry  flocks  fail  to  respond  economically  and 
till  out  a  year  of  profitable  production  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  well  conditioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  producing  year.  If  pullets,  and  this 
applies  equally  to  any  breed,  are  to  stand  up  under  a 
year  of  feeding  to  force  egg  production,  and  hit  the 
high  mark  of  egg  production  that  will  establish 
profits  for  the  owner,  they  must  enter  the  year  with 
well  developed  size  of  frame  and  body,  and  a  certain 
surplus  of  flesh  and  fat.  Do  not  allow  pullets  to 
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stall  their  year  of  egg  production  in  poor  flesh,  or 
undeveloped  in  size.  If  they  do  the  egg  production 
will  Ik*  limited,  and  the  fowls  will  never  fully  attain 
the  size  that,  is  essential  to  economical  production. 
This  conditioning  is  easily  done.  As  the  pullets 
approach  maturity,  as  their  combs  show  signs  of 
reddening',  and  as  they  begin  to  show  the  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  coming  into  laying  condition,  watch 
them  carefully  and  examine  them.  If  the  flock  as  a 
whole  is  showing  signs  of  beginning  the  lay  before 
most  of  them  are  up  to  size  and  in  good  flesh,  cut 
down  on  tiie  dry  mash  and  urge  the  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  hard  grains.  As  a  rule  in  October  the 
average  flock  of  pullets  should  he  receiving  about  12 
t  i  1-4  II is.  of  hard  grain  per  100  pullets  per  day. 
Three  parts  of  cracked  corn,  two  parts  of  wheat,  and 
one  part  of  oats  (preferably  hulled)  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  grain  ration  for  pullets  at  this  time  of  year. 
Slmt  down  tin*  lids  to  tin*  dry  mash  hoppers,  at  least, 
for  the  morning  hours,  until  the  flock  as  a  whole  has 
attained  the  desired  weight,  and  surplus  of  flesh  and 
fat.  The  better  part  of  three  or  four  weeks  will  he 
required  to  condition  tin*  average  pullet  flock. 
Measure  the  length  of  time  required  solely  by  t lie 
condition  of  the  pullets.  As  soon  as  they  are  in 
condition,  let  them  go  into  the  lay,  as  soon  as  they 
will,  for  Fall  eggs  arc  high  priced  and  their  sale 
helps  a  lot. 

STARTING  Til  10  LAYING  Y  FAIL  —  Poultry 
raisers  need  not  feel  that  there  is  tiny  particular 
secret  concerned  with  getting  late  Fall  and  Winter 
eggs  from  a  pullet  flock  that  has  been  conditioned 
properly,  of  course,  it  is  assumed  that:  everyone 
realizes  tin*  importance  of  well-bred  stock  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  securing  Winter  eggs.  If  the  pullets  are  to 
make  a  high  average  for  the  coming  year  they  must 
get  started  early.  They  cannot  loaf  during  November 
and  December  and  end  the  year  with  very  creditable 
egg  records.  Pullets,  to  earn  real  protits,  must  he 
precocious;  that  is,  they  must  get.  at  the  Job  of  egg- 
laying  early.  Winter  eggs  arc  worth  twice  as  much 
or  more  than  eggs  produced  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  Double  Winter  egg  production  and  you 
will  quadruple  profits.  There  are  a  few  standard 
rules  that,  the  writer  has  found  of  value  in  getting 
•Winter  eggs; 

WINTER  KGG  RULES. — 1.  As  approximately 
the  !ii> t  days  of  November  come,  get  the  pullet  flocks 
established  in  permanent  quarters  for  the  Winter. 
Before  placing  the  pullets  in  the  pens  l’or  the  Winter 
period,  he  sure  that  the  poultry -house  has  been  well 
cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  5  -per  cent  solution  of 
some  good  commercial  disinfectant.  It  never  pays 
t-i  take  a  chance,  and  it  always  pays  to  keep  the 
poultry-house  in  sanitary  condition.  Health  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  Winter  egg  production.  It:  is 
still  better  to  whitewash  the  interior  of  pullet  pens, 
because  layers  respond  to  bright,  light  surroundings, 
especially  when  Winter  days  an*  here.  Keep  the 
pullets  routined  in  the  poultry-houses  from  Novem¬ 
ber  on  through  the  Winter.  Allow  from  3%  to  4  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space  per  fowl.  Cover  the  floor  with  <►  to 
8  in.  of  dean,  dry  litter,  such  as  straw,  in  which 
the  grain  ration  can  In*  f<*d,  and  in  which  the  pullets 
will  And  abundant  exercise  while  scratching  about, 
looking  for  their  grain  feeding. 

2.  I'nt  tin*  pullets  on  a  good  laying  dry  mash,  and 
keep  this  before*  them  at  all  times  during  the  Winter. 
The  writer  likes  a  dry  mash  made  of  PM)  lbs.  each  of 
wheat  bran,  wheal  middlings,  corn  men  I ;  HO  IDs.  each 
of  rolled  oals,  meat  scrap,  glulen  feed,  and  70  lbs.  of 
dried  buttermilk.  If  a  good  grade  of  ground  oats 
can  he  secured,  and  the  price  of  rolled  oats  is  very 
high,  substitute  100  1 1 is.  of  the  ground  oats  for  the 
60  lbs.  of  rolled  oats.  The  formula  for  the  dry  mash 
is  important,  hut  the  forcing  of  a  high  consumption 
of  it  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Feed  the  dry 
mash  in  open  hoppers,  placed  in  accessible  parts  of 
the  poultry-house.  Go  through  the  houses  each 
morning,  stirring  up  the  dry  mash  and  adding  fresh. 
Allow  at  least  one  feeding  space  along  the  side  of 
tin*  hopper  for  every  four  hens.  At  the  beginning, 
feeding  some  mash  in  moist  form  al  noon  each  day 
will  stimulate  mash  consumption.  Get  the  dry  mash 
into  the  pullets  abundantly  if  you  expect  to  get  eggs. 

Feed  the  grain  ration,  same  as  mentioned  in 
conditioning,  three  times  daily,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  mil'  part  at  breakfast,  one  at  noon,  and  two 
towards  evening.  Grain  should  always  he  fed  in 
deep  litter,  to  force  exercise,  an  all-important  fac¬ 
tor  to  I  lie  continued  health  of  the  pullets. 

4.  lb-gin  the  use  of  artificial  lights  on  the  pullet 
flocks  when  they  gel  well  developed  and  are  really 
ready  to  start  egg  production. 

Till!  LIGHTS.- — Bear  in  mind  that  the  use  of 
artificial  lights  is  simply  to  induce  greater  food 
consumption.  This.  ->f  course,  results  in  increased  egg 


production.  Therefore,  it  matter  little  when  the 
lights  are  turned  on.  that  is  in  morning  hours  or  dur¬ 
ing  evening.  The  lights  should  he  so  used  as  to 
induce  an  extra  meal,  and  should  he  commenced 
along  in  November,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  pullets. 

If  lights  are  turned  on  in  morning,  arrange  the 
alarm  clock  so  as  to  light  the  houses  about  two 
hours  before  sunrise.  In  this  ease,  scatter  tile  grain 
ration  in  the*  litter  after  dark  the  previous  evening, 
and  arrange  the  water  supply  so  that  the  pullets 
will  have  water  when  they  first  get  up.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  lights  arc  wasted  effort  and  expense. 
Feed  another  part  of  grain  at  usual  breakfast  time, 
a  hit  at  noon,  if  possible,  and  two  parts  at  late 
afternoon,  so  that  the  fowls  will  go  on  the  roost  with 
full  crops.  Have  the  mash  hoppers  so  placed  as  to 
he  easily  seen  and  attractive  when  the  lights  are  on. 

If  the  lights  are  snapped  on  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  from  8:30  to  0:30.  let  us  say,  the  grain 
feeding  should  be  slightly  changed.  Feed  one  part 


A  number  of  readers  have  asked  f- >r  a  picture  of  the 
kudzu  vine.  Here  is  one  taken  in  Salisbury.  Maryland, 
<0  the  home  of  I)r.  W.  F.  Massey.  This  is  a  well- 
established  vine,  several  years  old.  ll  makes  a  heavy 
growth  each  year,  and  the  picture  shows  iis  character¬ 
istic  habit  and  leaf.  Our  old  friend.  Dr.  Massey,  stands 
in  front  of  the  vine. 


as  the  lights  go  on,  another  at  breakfast,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  a  hit.  at  noon,  hut  two  parts  at  near  2  o’clock  In 
the  afternoon,  and  none  in  late  afternoon.  The 
writer  personally  like  flu*  morning  lights  best,  be¬ 
cause  in  liis  experience  the  fowls  were  hungrier  and 
therefore  consumed  more  food  when  allowed  all 
night,  in  which  to  digest  the  heavy  late  afternoon 
feeding.  But  I  Ik*  evening  lunch,  so-calied,  is  very 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  After  lights  arc  once 
started,  continue  their  use  regularly  throughout  the 
Winter,  until  the  early  days  of  April  come,  when 
days  lengthen,  and  the  lights  can  be  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  fowls  got  hack  to  regular  rations 
again. 

REGULARITY'  in  use  of  lights,  and  constant  sup- 
lily  of  water  and  feed,  will  double*  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  on  the  average,  and  this  means  four  times 
as  many  profits.  Think  if  over!  'Flu*  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  ol’  poultry-houses  is  a  practical 
plan  that  has  conn*  to  stay.  It  may  nol  greatly 
increase  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  per  year  per 
hen,  Iml  il  will  force  the  high  egg  production  ahead 
to  Winter  days,  when  prices  are  high,  and  therefore 
greatly  increase  the  business  value  of  Hie  products. 
Watch  tin*  pullets  carefully  every  day.  Remove  any 
sick  individuals  from  t In*  flock.  Guard  tin*  health  of 
the  flock  very  zealously.  Keep  them  under  uniform 


conditions.  Gather  tin*  eggs  carefully,  market  them 
often,  and  count  the  profits  with  pleasure. 

WHXARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


The  New  York  State  Wool  Pool 

TIIE  picture  on  next  page  shows  how  wool  -s 
handled  by  the  New  York  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  their  wool  pool.  Each  lot.  of  wool  is 
graded  and  weighed  separately  and  the  record  kept 
on  the  association's  hooks.  Each  grade  is  lumped 
together,  and  when  tin*  wools  are  sold  each  producer 
receives  the  same  price  for  his  graded  product. 
Thus  all  who  send  wool  of  a  certain  grade  receive 
(he  same  price.  The  net.  returns  depend  strictly  on 
quality.  This  year  there  are  over  otMI.OOO  His.  in  the 
wool  pool ;  shipments  closed  a  bout  September  1. 
I  Tactically  every  county  in  the  State  is  represented, 
and  there  are  shipments  from  individuals  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Pennsylvania.  The  quality  of  wool  in 
this  pool  is  higher  than  that  of  Iasi  year.  Markets 
are  now  firm,  and  the  wool  will  bring  a  good  price. 


Outdoor  Flowers  and  Mushrooms 

BRING  tin*  past  few  years  many  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  started  growing  cut  flowers 
and  mushrooms.  For  a  time  these  lines  seemed  to 
promise  well,  and  the  future  was  rosy.  We  had 
many  questions  about  tile  business,  and  we  did  our 
best  to  answer  without  leading  readers  astray.  It 
is  hard  to  In*  understood  when  you  try  to  toll  the 
truth  about  such  matters  and  realize  that  many  in¬ 
experienced  readers  are  eager  for  some  "big  story” 
of  remarkable  success,  while  others  can  see  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  in  the  business.  Nmv  what  can  lie 
said  about  the  business  of  growing  outdoor  flowers 
in  this  season,  when  prices  of  all  fruit  and  garden 
crops  have  just  about  struck  bottom?  Elmer  J. 
Weaver  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  has  had  a  good 
chance  to  study  the  situation,  and  lie  says: 

If  anyone  has  been  influenced  by  published  articles  i<> 
plant  flowers  for  sale  ibis  season,  I  am  afraid  he  is 
having  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it.  In  our  locality 
a  number  of  farmers  have  gone  into  it  rather  exten¬ 
sively,  with  the  result  that  the  markets  have  been 
swamped  the  entire  Summer,  end  the  Philadelphia  <or: 
mission  men,  to  whom  some  of  these  exclusive  Summer 
shippers  consigned  then*  stock,  simpl.v  requested  them 
to  stop  shipments.  The  only  thing  they  could  do  was 
to  let  tin*  flowers  die  on  the  plants.  They  were  jus* 
about  as  far  ahead,  as  u  lot  of  assorted  stock  that  mil 
rhildren  shipped  to  Philadelphia  did  not  pay  euMing 
and  shipping  charges.  Really,  it  looks  ns  though  tin- 
greatest  kindness  one  can  do  a  prospective  growe" 
this  line  would  be  to  discourage  him  entirely.  Tho 
coinmission  men  tell  me  they  will  not  handle  sloe, 
grown  outdoors,  except  ns  they  are  obliged  to  from 
regular  nll-tlje-yenr  shippers. 

Wo  would  gladly  give  a  more  encouraging  report 
if  it  were  possible,  hut  if  seems  better  to  tell  the 
truth  and  face  the  situation.  The  business  will  conic 
hack  once  more  in  the  future,  and  those  who  can 
Stick  to  it  in  a  conservative  way  will  he  repaid,  hut 
at  tills  lime  the  outlook  for  flowers  grown  outdoors 
is  not  good. 

'Pin*  business  of  raising  mushrooms  is  but  little 
better.  High  prices  during  and  just  after  the  war 
gave  mushroom  growing  a  "boom,"  and  for  a  time 
it  was  very  prolitalde.  The  real  center  of  tile  in¬ 
dustry  lies  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Growers  in 
that  locality  are  quite  upset  over  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments.  They  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  fuel 
that  many  of  the  Italians  who  have  been  working 
for  the  growers  have  picked  up  enough  information 
on  the  subject  to  erect  houses  and  go  Into  the  pro¬ 
duction  end.  There  are  PM)  large  mushroom  houses 
being  erected  at  present  in  that  district,  this  in 
addition  to  the  large  acreage  producing  for  several 
years  past.  They  are  predicting  mushrooms  at  23 
cents  per  basket,  of  3  lbs.  tin*  coming  Winter,  They 
assert  that  the  standard  of  living  Is  so  low  with  lln* 
Italians,  the  whole  family  working  on  lln*  job,  and 
in  sonic  instances  living  In  a  shack  at  the  end  of  lln* 
mushroom  house,  that  they  will  have  wlmt  they  will 
consider  sufficient  profit,  where  most  of  us  would 
not  care  to  go  to  tlu*  effort  for  the  returns. 

These  growers  have  many  secret  processes  which 
they  have  tried  to  keep  to  themselves.  A  system  of 
cooling  the  houses  has  been  devised.  In  spite  of  all 
the  precautions  as  to  secrecy,  tin*  Italians  are  grow¬ 
ing  mushrooms  well,  in  cooled  houses,  too.  If  is 
simply  a  fan  system  blowing  air  over  a  charcoal 
surface  through  which  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  are  pumped.  The  desired  temperature  i.i 
about  (in  degrees,  or  less  if  possible. 

In  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  indications  and 
conditions  we  still  receive  letters  from  people  win. 
think  they  can  make  a  fortune  over  night  at  grow¬ 
ing  mushrooms.  1 1  would  he  no  kindness  for  us  t<> 
lead  them  into  thliikiii'  that  llu*  immediate  outlook 
is  good. 
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A  Railroad  Man  on  the  Track  of  Hens 

I  read  an  article  by  Moorge  A.  Cosgrove  mi  making 
a  living  l>.v  Uf*«»ping  liens.  I  am  interested  in  poll  It ry. 
and  would  like  In  Know  liow  he  started  his  business,  if 
he  bought  ehiek.s  or  halehed  his  mvn,  and  what  kind  of 
poultry -houses  he  used,  I  own  a  little  place  of  11 
acres,  and  have  a  line  place  tor  hens  and  close  to  ex¬ 
press  office.  1  have  worked  for  railroad  company  as 
agent  at  this  place  for  10  years,  with  less  than  two 
weeks'  vacation  in  the  whole  l«»  years.  la  fuel.  I 
worked  within  two  weeks  of  eight  years  without  miss¬ 
ing  it  titty,  Sundays  included,  ami  I  thought  when  I 
read  this  article  it’  1  could  do  as  well  1  would  try  it.  its 
l  tint  getting  tired  of  railroad  work.  I  have  long  hours 
’lucre,  its  1  tint  not  off  duty  until  N:3o  p.  m.  I  think  I 
could  gradually  work  into  the  lieu  business  and  hold 
this  job  until  I  fouml  out  how  I  was  coming  out,  I 
think  the  Spring  the  best  time  to  start.  I  have  always 
had  a  few  hens  for  my  own  use.  and  like  the  Marred 
Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds.  ismi.uoad  man. 


or  hay.  instead  of  letting  it  go  to  grain.  The  Alsike 
will  not  feetl  Itself.  We  should  use  .".On  lbs.  or  more 
per  acre  of  :t  good  fertilizer.  Seed  rye  now  anil  it 
will  la1  large  enough  to  plow  tinder  for  fertilizing 
strawberries.  You  can  ltd  it  grow  at  least  1!  ft. 
before  plowing  under. 


MV  start  in  tin1  poultry  business  began  with  17 
hens,  bought,  with  the  farm.  They  were  it 
mixed  lot  of  half  a  dozen  breeds,  hut  very  good 
layers.  The  farm  was  bought  in  September,  and 
though  some  of  the  liens  were  molting,  others  were 
laying.  There  never  was  a  day  in  the  whole  Whiter 
Unit  no  eggs  were  laid,  though  there  were  two  or 
three  days  when  only  one  egg  was  laid.  Mat  that 
one  egg  saved  the  record,  and  that  record  held  good 
for  the  next  20  years. 

I Hiring  that  time  I  kept  about  till  of  the  ulilitv 
breeds,  trying  out  one  kind  after  another,  and  dis¬ 
carding  them  for  various  reasons,  finally  settling  on 
White  Wyandot tes  as  best  for  both  table  ami  egg 
producing.  As  Winter  layers  the  Whitt*  Wyamlotles 
:i ■  Stores  egg-laying  contests  have  far  excelled  all 
other  breeds.  Calling 
the  average  Winter  lay¬ 
ing  of  all  the  breeds  in 
this  contest  as  100.  the 
Wyandotte  grade  as 
134,  the  next  highest 
breed  grading  10*1,  aiul 
running  down  to  O'!  for 
I.eghoim  This  is  for 
tin*  first  four  Winter 
months  only,  but  a* 
everyone  knows,  that  is 
when  eggs  are  worth 
three  to  four  times  the 
Ku  miner  price.  1  al¬ 
ways  raised  my  own 
chicks ;  never  bought  a 
“day-old”  chick  in  my 
life.  So  I  always  knew 
what  they  were  bred 
from. 

Tin*  idea  was  current 
in  those  days  that  small 
flocks  did  much  better 
titan  large  ones,  so  I 
devised  it  “take-down” 
poultry-house  10  ft. 
square  on  the  ground, 
housing  comfortably  23  Q 

to  30  birds.  Each  side. 

back,  front  and  root  were  separate  parts,  hooked 
together  across  the  corners  inside.  These  coops 
could  be  taken  apart  and  loaded  on  a  wagon  ami  set 
ii i >  again  in  five  minutes.  There  were  no  “sills"  or 
“plates”  to  them.  It  would  make  this  article  too 
long  to  describe  here  how  they  were  made,  but  if 
readers  are  Interested  I  will  stole  how  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  article,  with  a  picture  of  a  row  of  these  houses. 

“Railroad  Man"  will  be  wise  to  Increase  bis  Hock 
slowly  and  learn  the  business  as  he  goes  along.  The 
worst  feature  about  buying  stock  from  outside  is 
the  danger  of  disease  or  unhealthy  birds.  When 
you  raise  your  own  from  healthy  stock  you  avoid 
Mint.  This  is  the  point  where  most  amateurs  break 
down.  Sick  hens  are  unprofitable,  while  the  great 
majority  of  hens  of  flu*  utility  breeds  will  pay  a 
profit,  if  well.  okokqk  a,  comokovk. 

Rye  and  Alsike  Clover 

I  have  a  lull  field  of  two  or  three  acres  which  now 
contains  weeds,  briers,  etc-  1  wish  to  convert  this  into 
a  patch  of  Alsike  to  furnish  nectar  for  our  bees  and  t" 
litter  mow  for  httv.  Whitt  would  he  the  best  way  t<> 
get  a  good  stand?  Should  the  ground  he  fed  up,  or 
will  the  Alsike  fertilize  itself?  The  ground  has  not 
been  farmed  for  several  years.  I  think  buckwheat  was 
the  last  crop  grown.  If  I  plant  or  sow  rye  for  a  green 
crop  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring  as  a  sod  builder,  will 
i;  he  largo  enough  to  do  much  good  hy  the  time  of  the 
Spring  planting  of  strawberries?  J.  i..  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

WE  should  plow  tin*  ground  ;tl  once  and  put  on 
a  ton  of  ground  limestone  to  tin*  acre.  Har¬ 
row  It  in  well  anti  lit  the  land  as  well  as  possible. 
Then  seed  one  bushel  of  rye  and  7  lbs.  of  Alsike 
seed  per  acre.  My  seeding  the  Alsike  Ibis  Fall  you 
will  get  an  earlier  start  ami  a  better  growth  than 
by  seeding  next  Spring.  As  the  Alsike  is  chiefly  tie 
si  ml.  we  should  cut  the  rye  early  for  green  fodder 


Handling  Soy  Bean  Hay 

MANY  of  our  readers  art*  trying  Soy  beans  and 
Sudan  grass  for  tin*  first  time  this  year,  and 
now  that  the  crop  is  nearly  done  growing  some  of 
them  arc  at  a  loss  just  how  to  handle  the  vines 
properly  for  hay.  The  Sudan  grass  is  generally 
handled  about  the  same  as  millet,  which  means  cut¬ 
ting  it.  if  possible,  on  a  bright,  clear  day.  leaving  it 
ft  a  a  day  or  so  to  wilt  on  tin*  ground,  and  then  cur 
ing  it  in  good-sized  haycocks.  In  this  way  we  gen¬ 
erally  get  a  fair  quality.  The  Soy  beans  are  harder 
to  cut  and  require  some  experience  to  handle  them 
just  right.  Prof,  (Jeorge  M.  Mriggs  of  tin*  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture  lias  had  long  experience  in 
this  work,  and  he  sends  ns  the  notes  below  about 
handling  these  bean  vines. 

Mriefly  stated,  the  vines  should  be  cut  with  a 
mower  if  possible,  after  tin*  dew  is  off.  Ii  is  best 
to  use  ;i  side  attachment  on  the  mower  if  possible. 
Prof.  Mriggs  says  that  water  does  not  seem  to  bother 
tin*  vines  in  curing  as  much  as  it  does  clover.  After 
the*  vines  have  stayed  in  the  swath  for  a  short  time 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  small  bunches,  turning 
these  hunches  over  from  lime  to  time  to  let  the  air 


w 


nulhiy  New  Yorl;  State  Wools.  In  ferine  of  Wnet  hoitxe 

thoroughly  through  litem,  and  if  the  weather  is  bad 
it  wiR  take  some  little  time  to  curt*  tin*  vine-!  thor¬ 
oughly.  As  suggested  before,  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  bad  it  is  belter  to  stack  the  vines  and  run 
layers  of  bay  or  straw  through  the  stack,  and  list* 

*t  little  salt  over  tin*  vines.  We  know  front  exper¬ 
ience  that  the  first  sight  of  Soy  bean  hay  is  not 
attractive,  ami  most  people  will  wonder  what  it  is 
good  for.  The  hay  often  looks  like  a  collection  of 
dry  sticks  or  the  brush  which  most  New  England 
boys  remember  was  used  for  kindling  the  tire.  When 
the  cattle  get  at  these  dried  vines,  however,  they 
will  quickly  show  their  value  as  fodder. 

There  is  no  special  knack,  only  it  is  important  to  cut 
tit  time  of  good  weather,  and  d<>  not  wait  too  long.  \Ve 
cured  out*  Soy  beans  the  same  as  we  would  clover  this 
year,  cutting  with  mower,  leaving  two  days  in  swath, 
iunl  then  with  liny-rake  putting  in  windrow  s  and  trick¬ 
ing  in  medium-sized  cocks.  Had  we  a  aide-delivery  rake 
it  would  have  been  still  better.  After  standing  in  cocks 
two  days  the  hay  was  splendid,  being  quite  Huffy,  how¬ 
ever.  a  ml  a  little  deceptive  when  weighed.  If  rainy 
weather  should  overtake  a  farmer  in  curing  hi.-  beaus, 
it  is  true  i bey  tire  hard  carers,  but  in  stacking,  if  some 
stilt  and  layers  of  other  bays  will  be  used,  no  hay  will 
be  Wasted.  Some  farmers  in  small  fields  use  a  scythe, 
others  use  an  old-fntdiioned  reaper,  but  regardless  of 
tool  used  methods  for  caring  Soy  beans  are  about  the 
same  as  in  i  tiring  clovers  in  Fall,  ottOlitiK  u.  mtit.tiS. 


Tank  to  Hold  Fuel  Oil 

1  am  figuring  on  a  plan  to  beat  my  orehard.  If  I 
can  raise  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees,  aided 
by  smoke.  1  believe  it  wilt  pay  me.  1  can  get  a  large 
amount  of  oil  that  hits  been  taken  from  autos  brought 
in  for  repairs,  and  am  in  a  position  to  get  a  large 
number  of  used  gallon  fruit  cans.  1  filled  one  of  these 
cans  u bout  full  of  oil,  made  a  w  ick  of  waste,  and  lighted 
stunt*.  It  burned  for  six  hours,  with  consider.*! hie  smoke 
amt  heal.  1  want  to  know  how  to  build  a  cistern  hold¬ 
ing  30  barrels.  This  oil  is  said  to  contain  sorue  gnso 
line,  ami  that  <l  common  brick  cistern  would  not  hold 


it.  1  have  read  of  cisterns  for  oil,  but  never  saw  any 
specifications  for  same,  and  am  in  a  hurry  to  build  same. 
Ohio.  ii.. i.  a. 

IT  might  work  very  well  for  the  purpose  for  which 
II.  J.  Ii.  proposes  to  use  it — that  of  heating  his 
orchard — but  as  lie  will  have  to  keep  this  for  long 
periods  of  time  I  doubt  if  anything  but  an  iron  tank 
that  is  good  and  tight  will  be  satisfactory,  unless  he 
wants  to  lose  the  value  of  his  gasoline  and  a  good 
part  of  tin*  kerosene,  of  course  a  cement  cistern 
would  hold  this  oil.  lie  must  use  a  rich  surfacing 
coat.  There  is  a  cement  hardener  which  can  be  used 
i:t  the  cement  and  makes  it  impervious  to  acids, 
alkalies  or  oils.  I  think,  however,  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  should 
make  a  test  and  see  whether  this  oil  will  burn  in 
the  heaters.  It  may  be  possible  that  he  will  have 
ilillieitlty  in  lighting  it  and  keeping  it  burning.  The 
nature  of  cylinder  oil  is  to  make  it  as  highly  non- 
burning  as  possible.  r.  o.  p. 

I  can  sci*  no  reason,  myself,  why  a  concrete  cis¬ 
tern.  if  carefully  made,  could  not  he  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  There  arc  some  records  of  concrete  disin¬ 
tegrating  under  Hit*  action  of  oil,  but  ns  far  as  I 
am  abb*  to  learn  they  were  largely  eases  where  the 
concrete  was  in  contact  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oils  and  greases  rather  than  the  mineral  oils. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean, 
well-graded  sand  and  three  parts  stone  ranging  In 
size  front  'i  to  1  in.  in  size  should  make  a  tight, 
wall  if  properly  laid,  so  that  stone  pockets,  shrink¬ 
age.  cracks,  ele..  a  it* 
avoided.  The  walls 
should  be  from  t!  to  10 
in.  in  thickness,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  shape  of 
the  tank,  and  should  la* 
reinforced  with  woven 
wire  or  small  steel  roils. 
As  soon  as  the  Inside 
forms  can  be  removed 
tin*  cistern  should  be 
given  a  brush  coating 
of  cement  and  water 
mixed  to  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream 
further  to  seal  the 
pores. 

It  would  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  a  tank 
for  this  purpose  could 
be  made  more  cheaply 
from  galvanized  iron. 
A  tank  of  30-barrel 
capacity  would  hold, 
roughly,  100  cubic  feet., 
or  would  be  4  ft.  deep. 
5  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 
long.  The  shell  for  the 
tank  is  made  from  2-in. 
plank,  properly  stayed 
in  the  center  and  at  tin*  ends  to  resist,  spreading. 
The  galvanized  iron  lining  is  simply  nailed  inside 
this  shell  with  common  threepenny  shingle  nails, 
l be  edges  of  the  sheets  overlapping.  When  the  nail¬ 
ing  is  completed  the  seams  are  cleaned  anil  soldered, 
making  a  tight  job.  As  the  oil  contained  would  have 
considerable  weight,  the  tank  must  lie  supported  so 
that  it  will  not  be  distorted  by  the  pressure,  and  so 
cause  leaking.  Heeause  of  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  stored  there  would  be  no  danger  from  rusting, 
ami  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  better 
tank  for  the  purpose  than  one  made  from  concrete. 

u.  ir.  s. 


Growing  Dill  Pickles 

Till!  previous  season  the  field  was  planted  t<> 
potatoes,  2.000  lbs.  4 — S — 4  fertilizer  applied 
per  acre  in  the  drill.  After  the  crop  was  harvested 
two  bushels  of  rye  was  sown  broadcast  to  the  acre 
and  disked  under,  the  ground  not  being  previously 
plowed.  This  was  on  September  27.  and  made  a 
rapid  growth  during  the  Fall. 

Early  in  May.  11*22,  tin*  same  was  plowed  under, 
using  a  chain  attached  to  plow  to  drag  rye  under 
the  furrow,  then  harrowed  twice  with  spike-tooth 
harrow  with  tooth  set  very  slanting  so  as  not  to 
drag  any  of  the  rye  to  the  surface-.  Then  we  sowed 
two  hags  of  seed  oats  pci*  acre  and  harrowed  in. 
going  over  the  field  both  ways. 

About  May  15  we  spread  broadcast  about  25 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  and  poultry  manure  mixed, 
and  dining  tin*  second  week  in  June  plowed  under 
a  ver\  luxuriant  growth  of  oats,  using  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  plow  as  for  rye.  then  harrowed  over  every 
few  days  till  the  ifith.  when  the  ground  was  marked 
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A  deadly  spray 


•and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


her  II, v  was  on.  I  hat  is  supposed  to  he* 
the  cause  of  mosaic  or  white  blight  of 
I  In1  pickle  plant  s.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
l’rof.  S,  I*.  Doolittle,  plant  pal liologist, 
of  Washington,  1).  ('.,  who  in  company 
with  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  George 
U.  Hogue  of  New  York  State,  Drs. 
.Moyers  and  Crosby  and  several  others, 
visited  our  farm  in  Summer  of  1920. 

I  took  a  half-gallon  syrup  can  and  per¬ 
forated  (lie  bottom,  using  a  harness  awl, 
attached  a  wooden  handle  to  same  and 
applied  about  40  lbs.  of  tobacco  dust  per 
acre  every  other  day  lor  nearly  two 
weeks,  beginning  just  before  the  plants 
broke  through  the  ground.  This  treat¬ 
ment  seemed  to  he  very  effective,  not¬ 
withstanding  Jots  of  rain  fell  at  this  time. 
When  the  plants  aftaiu  (lie  third  leaf  we 
begin  spraying  with  Bordeaux,  t— (J — 50 
formula,  and  apply  twice  a  week,  100 
gallons  per  aero,  after  the  tirst  few  appli¬ 
cations,  applied  with  barrel  sprayer,  lo 
which  is  attached  two  leads  of  hose,  tak¬ 
ing  11  rows  at  a  time.  Never  lie  in  a 
hurry  when  applying  Hordenux;  take 
plenty  of  time  to  see  (lint  every  hill  is 
covered,  else  the  blight  will  get  in  its 
work,  and  once  it  gets  started  will  soon 
spread  over  the  entire  field. 

We  hoed  three  times,  leaving  four  or 
five  plants  to  the  hill,  and  1.000  lbs. 

"  fertilizer  applied  by  hand  side 
of  row  and  ^cultivated  in  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  did  not  have  any  loss  this 
season  from  oil  her  blight  or  vines  pro¬ 
ducing  white  pickles,  not  withstanding  a 
very unfavorable  season  as  far  as  weather 
conditions  were  concerned,  and  produced 
over  100,1)00  per  -acre  of  merchantable 
stock.  EDGAR  S.  SAM  MIS. 


'  the  Year — Absolutely  Complete,  0 

Tlii3  special  receiving  outfit  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  out¬ 
fit  of  tins  improved  type  on  llie  market.  It  is  absolutely  com- 
t  plete.  there  in  nothing  extra  In  boy.  We  include  everything — you 
simply  put  up  the  aerial.  >  <mm  <  t  tire  instruments,  which  is  easy 
to  do.  and  in  less  than  hall  ml  hour  s  ou  can  tie  receiving  signals, 
radio  .music,  h  i  t  unfit,  stock  report  u,  market  reports,  or  any 
other  radio  program  sent. out. 

In  m. iking  tests  with  this  set  in  Chicago  wc  regularly  heard 
Detroit,  Pills  tough  and  other  stations  were  often  tuned  in.  Of 
course,  mmoMpheric  conditions  (fleet  the  range  of  this  or  any 
Ollier  receiving  net  made. 

Highest  Development  in  Radio  Receiving 

This  outfit  will  equal  in  result*  any  outfit  of  this  type  regardless 
.  of  price.  Jt  is  especially  made  for  us  and  has  behind  it  the  fifty 
year  old  guarantee  of  Montgomery  Ward  Hi  Co.:  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back.’1  You  take  no  risk  whatever 
in  ordering  this  set. 

Long  Distance  Vactmrn  Tube  Receiving  Set 

The  complete  outfit  includes  our  special  Combined  Tunc-r  and 
Detector;  Special  3ooo  ohm  Double  Head  Set;  Radio  Storage 
battery;  one  Detector  Tube,  one  “B"  Battery;  nntl  complete 
antenna  and  connecting  rijuipmeut  .including  ■  go  feet,  hare  cop¬ 
per  wire  and  3S  feet  itisiiliHeu  wue.  porcelain  tyl*;;  double  throw 
switch;  a  antenna  insulators,  lightning  protector ;  ground  clump, 
3  screw  eyes  mid  25  feel  of  wire  lor  limit  tun  cat  connections. 

Order  this  »rt  at  our  rick.  It  will  be  packed  carefully  and 
shipped  immediately  from  our  nearent  hour*.  k  ,  A  »■ /-x 
Shipping  wclcht  40  pounds.  —  SiAU  Sit 

Complete  Outfit... .  t  *  ^ 

Order  this  outfit  today  and  start  at  once  enjoying  iu  your 
home  the  most  marvelous  invention  of  the  age. 

l’rice  of  receiving  Set  without  batteries,  head  piece,  switch 
and  aerial,  slopping  weight  8  pounds:  5t»iZ5V8 — P7.50. 


RADIO  CATALOG 


This  FREE  catalog  tells  you  the 
kind  of  Wireless  Equipment  to 
own,  so  that  you  receive  in  your 
own  home  all  the  latest  news, 
music,  Church  services,  lectures 
-everything  that  is  broadcasted. 
Every  home  should  h-ivea wire  less 
telephone  outfit.  Wc  now  offer 
Complete  outfits  from  £12.95  up. 
Everyone  interested  in  radio 
should  seeour  low  prices  on  parts 
and  accessories.  Write  for  this 
hook.  _  Learn  about  the  miracle 
invention  of  the  age.  Easy  to 
install,  simple  to  operate. 

One  copy  of  this  booklet  is  yours 
FREE.  W  rite  for  your  copy. 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co, 

3065  Pari  A vi. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Iflf  Just  what  you  have  been  looking 
for.  The  only  double  nozzle  Spray 
Gun  possessing  both  short  and  long 
range.  Adaptable  for  any  power  spraying, 
with  a  capacity  of  seven  gallons  per  minute 
and  upwards. 

One  man  cun  bundle  lull  capacity  of  any  spray 
lie  with  best  possible  results,  saving  time  and 
material'  and  Mils  saves  money. 

Tested  and  approved  by  leading  Fruit  Growers 
In  nil  fruit  States.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials.  f’rlec  *15.00,  delivered  parcel  post  or  ex¬ 
press  C.O. I>.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  after  5  days'  trial. 

WM.  E.  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


The  School  Question 


The  District  School 

Is  it  permissible  for  trustee  of  coi 
mon  school  district  to  borrow  money 
the  sum  of  .$200  on  behalf  of  his  distri 
without  calling  special  school  nieetin 
Hits  he  the  right  to  keep  this  mon 
in  his  possession,  and  not  turn  if  over 
the  collector  and  treasurer  (the  (wo  a 
combined  in  one)  here  iu  this  (list rid V 
Is  it  permissible  at 
meeting  to  take  a  hat 
among  the  crowd  and 
in  this  manner?  Anyone 
may  throw  in  a  ballot 
may  not  lie  a  voter. 

Should  there  not  he 
cientlv  removed  from 
each  one 
open 


an  annual  school 
and  walk  around 

cal  her  tip  ballots 
who  wants  to 
even  though  they 

a  ballot  box  suffi- 
gat boring  so  that 
who  votes  must  step  out  in  Ihe 
,  that  all  may  see  who  they  are.  and 
challenge  them  if  they  wish?  T„  u. 

New  York. 

Whero  there  is  no  statutory  provision 
authorizing  the  trustee  of  a  common 
school  district  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  district  For  the  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  school,  if  such  money  is 
borrowed  and  is  used  for  purposes  for 
which  the  trustee  would  he  authorized  to 
levy  and  collect  a  tax  without  vote  of  the 
district,  including  payment  of  teachers’ 
wages  and  the  ordinary  running  expenses 
of  the  school,  it  is  m.v  opinion  that  the 
district  would  become  chargeable  with 
Ihe  amount  of  tin*  indebtedness. 

A  trustee  has  no  authority  to  retain  in 
his  possession  district  moneys.  Such 
moneys  should  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of 
the  collector  or  district  treasurer,  assum¬ 
ing  the  district  has  such  treasurer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  under  the 
law  to  see  that  a  suitable  ballot  box  is 
provided  for  use  at  the  annual  school 
meeting.  The  election  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  in  an  orderly  manner.  There  is  no 
prescribed  form  of  ballot  or  regulations 
as  to  balloting,  except  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  the  appointment  of  inspec¬ 
tors  of  election,  who  are  required  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  votes  cast  and  to  canvass  the 
same,  and  the  keeping  of  a  poll  list  by  the 
clerk.  Ballots  may  he  written  or  printed, 
or  partly  written  and  partly  printed,  and 
must  contain  tin'  name  of  the  person  vot¬ 
ed  for. 

There  should  he  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  right  to  challenge  a  voter 
who  was  thought  to  he  disqualified.  If 
the  challenged  voter  makes  the  declaration 
required  by  Section  201  of  the  education 
law,  his  vote  must  be  received  and 
counted.  iuwi.v  Esmond. 


Protect  Your  Young  Fruit  Trees 


Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree  Ouards  will 
posltivoly  wOVguiu'il  young  fruit  trees 
against  gnawing  animals.  Hunt  proof. 
Cost  lull  ii  few  uetilM  each.  In  vnrioui 
•Izes.  Write  for  Booklet  11. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester,  Mass.  8uffalo,  N.  Y. 


grown  in  our  Upland  Nun-my,  one  of  Mir  largest 
renditions.  Citaniuteod  to  glv« 
only.  Mnlnnny  quality  tins  Inn. 
bemuse  we  have  given  our  pm 
from  budding  to  skipping,  and 
bear  and  hliyiin  true  to  name, 

Wo  have  >t  flue  assortment  rhi*  rati  and  .an  give  you  what  vou 

Solid  today  for  our  FREE  UKSCKllTTVE  CATALOG,  and  place  ’ _  _  _ ... 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  for  over  $7.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  28  State  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y, 

Diinsville’n  Pioneer  Nurseries 


'  York  State,  under  ideal  climafie 
satisfaction  and  sold  to  yon  at  cost  plus  one  profit 
aiir.ed  standard  by  which  all  nursery  stock  Is  judged 
nlii'ii  f.i  every  atop  In  the  production  of  our  stock 
t  what  wo  are  sending  you  and  Hint  our  varieties 

want  for  Fall  planting, 
your  order  early. 


mARNES’TREES 
VMAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  iu  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 

S orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well -root- 
ed  and  truc-to* 
name. 


Order 
Fruit 
Trees,  (mall 
Fruit*  and  Or*  ^ 
n.imental  Tree#  ’ 
and  Shrubs  from 
the  original  Barnes 
Nursery. 

H' rite  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List.  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


RY  USING  Ingersol!  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OI^LY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INCER80LL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Fells  nil  Blent  Point  «nd  ruin  ting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
xbto  information  l'UEB  To  YOU  with  Sample  Cords. 
Write  me.  Do  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Reedy  Mixed  Point  Home  In  America — £«txf>-18ej 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— $500— $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5'/2%,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincolo-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400, 000  Surplus  $110, 000 


One  Year  Old 


Plant  one-year-old  (rers  to  save  money,  with* 
out  losing  time.  Saving  ie  believing.  Write 
me  about  it.  Trailing  varietici.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


I  Know  What  Women  Want! 

A  cup  of  gleaming,  fragrant 

®  COFFEE ! 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Pea<’h  Carriers,  ltarry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates.  Basket*  of  nil  kinds. 


—  -  Basket*  of  nil  kinds, 

Vsllw  *U‘l  other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 
Package!!.  Egg  Casas  All  these 
containers  are  Iu  as  good  n*  new  condition  ami 
ready  for  instant,  use  Cartel  Sliifuneiils —Our  Specialty. 
r.ET  VS  QUOTB  YOU— Tit  ATS  Al.t. 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  JohnioB  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


It  flies  tin'  urr-ven  nnd  helps  di- 
gesUuti.  I  |iri*onullv  .select  and 
roast  Illy  "OWN"  COFFEE.  It  is 
Clean  mnl  pnfcri  My  friends  nay 
it  the  tneet  they  ever  tasted. 
M&at; jjiuSk.  atiict  Mis  day  right!  My  coffee  is 
bSSScX . . I  fur 

Drink  All  You  Want  ! 

Rend  only  M.00  feheek,  money  older  or  or  In  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  .Money  buck  liiNtmilly  ir  It  doeB  not 
pliMise  you,  All  pun!  I »y  me, 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MILLER-bean 


rveSTERS 


HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS. 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


P.  S. — Special  Family  Order 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  Free.  It  A  Hi  I,  PIIKKY 


Thu  Boat  June  and 
Kvri’brarlng  varieties. 
,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Rural  School  Problems 

The  people  back  on  (he  hills  who  are 
most  concerned  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  of  21  seem  In  lake  but.  little 
interest  in  the  subject.  In  fad.  few  of 
them  know  anything  about  it.  The  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
southern  tier,  anyway,  anil  the  busy  farm¬ 
er  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  travel 
and  listen.  From  what  little  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  the  committee  is  sin* 


r«i  Hr  ana  Vinoo  10<‘  **  P'-rflownt  *5  per 

ro  urape  fines  ioo:*io  pm  1,000.  i  yn«r  n-  i 

Small  fruits,  trees,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DM  NVK8EKY  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  far  September  and  October 
planting.  Put  grown  and  v Ulmer  n'nnts  that  will 
limn  nil  next.  «nmm«r.  Abo  RASPBERRY.  RLACKOrR- 
RY  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT;  GRAPE  [.hint*  ASPARAGUS 
RHUBARB  r.miu:  CANTERBURY  Bfl  LS  CARNATIONS,  POPPY. 
WAllFtOWf*.  fin.)  other  Ifardv  Perennial  Slower  pimps, 
hoses,  shrubs,  for  fnll  MantinR.  Oflialocjue  free. 

I*  ARIL  A  fj.  KQUIKRR  Rood  (>  round.  New  York 


Peach  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS 

inrtli... .  •  •  _ a  .1  .a*  *.  J  _  _ _ 


five  pound*,  alt  7 A,  pole- 
►  I’CTK,  III*..  Hallway,  N.  J. 


Large  Ret  cried,  for  full 
Plan  Unit  *  1.7a  per  100, 
HARRY  L.SQOIRE8 
Good  Ground  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  anil  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  .See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i  i  ; 


Apple  and  PeaohTreos 

Improve  your  property.  Tncro’iM)  your  income.  Plant 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plant*  thin  fnll.  Our  ti  ers  grow. 

Free  catalog.  Mitclicll’*  Nursery,  Uevcrly,  Ohio 


RosenRye 


for  Seed,  *1.75  per  bn. 

ELMWOOD  FARM!  P.  0.  Bai  13  Aril  loti.  N.Y, 
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To  help 
you  select 
your  winter 
underwear 


Actual  sample  of 
High  Rock  fabric 


HIGH  ROCK 


FLEECE  LINED  UNDERWEAR 


If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  show  you  the  actual  garments, 
send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  booklet  telling  about  this 
underwear  and  will  include  a  gen¬ 
erous  sample  of  the  fabric. 

HIGH  ROCK  is  made  specially  for 
outdoormen  who  know  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  soft,  downy  cotton 
next  the  skin.  Special  HIGH 
ROCK  Fleecing  methods  guaran¬ 
tee  unusual  durability. 

Select  your  winter  underwear  now 
buy  the  garment  that  will  best  fit 
r'.ZZr£‘  your  needs. 

high  rock  knitting 
C°M  philmont»  N-  y. 

/^L-j1  M anufacturers for  over  fifty  years 

°/  belter  Quality  Underwear 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  ana  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  by  cutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Keal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  f T fp 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  «>i  i  | 

dyed  stockings.  Send  it)  cents  l  !  i 

for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  halt  J';-1  '  . 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  111 

1H-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.(K)  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  i. 
sizoofshoe.  /  -i  i  .  i 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


for  j 


MUNSON 


US.  ARMY 


SHOE 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Miller-Drip-Edge  Your  Roo 


«?ooFing  or  Fissrcwe  t 
op  composition  shingles 


CROSS'  / 

Se  DHjpEDcE 

ltrlp  Edco,  a  Galvanuod  Strip.  Neatly  Capa 
Bava  and  Gable  Edue*  of  Composition  Shin  l-t  and 
Hoottut.  Forum  Biltl,  Sturdy,  Froj.-otln.;  Kdu,‘»  tb.ii 
Properly  Haudlca  the  WiKr,  WlUiat.tnda  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Have  Tronzha  Essential  to  Good 
Biilldlnpa.  Easily  applied  Bnvej  Nalls.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  It  Your  Kooiluic  Dialer  Is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Slop  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  J  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  A  GLEASON,  Uiv.  1  •  01.EAN,  N.  Y. 


Olt  Si f.K — 20,000  l.A  r.  Aepurugu-  ISuota,  ?."»<•  per 

100,  Post  Paul.  liAVll)  RODw  vY  II  ynrt.Y,  liK.i.aw.utK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  •  : 
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|  co rely  desirous  of  girling  tho  rural  people 
in  school  imitter.s.  When  flip  time  conies 
lo  pass  any  law  there  is  likely  to  he  some 
discussion.  Until  there  is  something  def¬ 
inite  al  tempted  t  think  the  rural  people 
are  perfectly  willing  that  anyone  should 
investigate  to  his  heart’s  content.  ( >r 
course  there  is  little  chance  to  get  the 
opinion  of  farmers  generally.  Local 
papers  as  a  rule  do  not  consider  farmers' 
views  as  news,  or  even  good  copy.  As  to 
the  agricultural  papers,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Tiik  Rik.w  Xkw-Yokkkr. 
they  will  not  touch  the  matter  with  a  10- 
foot  pole. 

It  might  be  well  now  to  recall  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  demise  of  the  late- 
lamented  township  school  law.  chief  of 
which  reasons  was  Finneganism  or  au¬ 
tocracy.  and.  judging  from  l lie  howls  from 
across  the  line,  our  Pennsylvania  friends 
have  troubles  also.  Then  there  was  phys¬ 
ical  culture,  and  the  sanitary  closet  steal; 
also,  last,  hut  not  least,  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  On  all  of  these  the  rural 
people  put  an  emphatic  veto. 

Still  there  are  a  few  of  the  rural  people 
in  favor  of  consolidation.  Farmers  of  this 
class  know  well  that  iu  this  climate  it 
means  the  removal  of  families  with  small 
children  to  the  towns,  and  reason,  as  do 
some  officials,  that  less  people  producing 
farm  crops  and  more  old  farms  grown  up 
to  brush  may  mean  scarcity  and  higher 
prices  for  what  there  is  to  sell,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  coal  situation  at  the  present 
i ime.  Many  inhabitants  of  smalt  villages 
think  that,  erection  of  JL’OO.OOO  school 
houses  and  the  influx  of  country  people 
would  inflate  dead  real  estate  aiid  boom 
building.  Problems  of  taxation  ami  trade 
with  a  deserted  country  are  not  considered. 
Anyway,  one  comm  unity  near  here  will 
try  it.  Six  districts  will  unite  with  the 
village  in  a  consolidated  school  project, 
and  the  experiment  will  he  watched  with 
much  interest. 

Where  tried,  consolidation  results  in 
intolerable  taxation.  Many  townships  in 
Ohio  are  practically  bankrupt  and  are 
unable  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  high 
salaries  of  teachers,  now  they  have  the 
schools.  Yet  a  speaker  from  there  at 
Ithaca  last  Summer  said  an  average  farm 
pa  ill  $1.-00  taxes  in  Ohio. 

Further  west,  where  they  do  things  in 
shape,  with  school  farms  and  buses  for 
transportation,  taxes  run  from  to 

$75  per  thousand,  based  on  an  $80  per 
acre  assessment.  Produce  would  have  to 
go  higher  if  we  paid  that  kind  of  taxes 
here,  or  the  sheriff  would  give  us  a  call. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  rural  school  is 
inefficient,  in  spite  of  higher  wages  for 
teachers  and  millions  spent  for  higher  ed- 
ueation.  "Who  is  to  blame?  School  pop¬ 
ulation  has  dwindled  until  thousands  of 
schools  have  doubled  up.  If  people  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hills,  these  selmols  would  re¬ 
open  if  there  were  children  enough  to 
make  it  an  object.  As  it  is  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  anyway,  some  district.-  have  consoli¬ 
dated  under  the  old  law.  others  have  tried 
transportation  and  given  it  up.  one  has 
no  scholars  at  present.  They  say  every¬ 
thing  comes  to  him  that  waits  and  keeps 
right  busy.  We  will  see  what  we  will 
see.  B.  L.  HATHAWAY, 

New  York. 

The  professor  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  sidewalk  lu*  was  laying 
down.  Tommy,  aged  six,  had  heen  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  with  great  interest, 
and  at  length,  deeming  the  time  right  for 
trial,  started  to  cross  before  the  mixture 
hard  time  to  dry.  When  the  professor  dis¬ 
played  some  slight  pii|iie,  a  passerby  ob¬ 
served  :  "Why.  profe— or.  I  though'  you 
liked  children.”  “I  like  'em  all  right  in 
the  abstract.’'  the  professor  replied,  “but 
not  in  the  concrete." — Judge. 
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OU  can  buy  a  furnace  for  less  than  you  have  to 
pay  for  a  “Red  Cross”  —but  you  can’t  buy  heat 

i  t  iu  i  for  as  little  as  '‘Red  Cross” 

k  heat  costs.  The  fuel  "Red 
l?l  f*  J  ,  J8  ill  Cross”  furnaces  save,  and 
Wi  ^  kuilt  into 

I yy\  t  pg&l  a  *  every  one  that  leaves  our 

factory,  make  "Red  Cross” 

yjf  j  wH  Mr  est  in  the  long  run  to  buy 

|  IPS?  *or  home,  church,  school 

■  J  Ijjjipf  or  other  building.  Guar- 

Ar  il”  Hjlpf  anteed  by  60  years  of  ex- 

rv  MSlli  BEr  perience  in  building 

|  \  better  heating  equip - 

H  ¥  '  mm  ment-  For  true  economy 

inSta11  <RED  CROSS” 
IIUP^  — the  furnaces  that  are 

1  built  to  LAST . 

“RED  CROSS”  Prize  Ranges 

“Red  Cross”  Prize  Ranges  are  strongly  built — to 
LAST.  They  are  handsomely  nickeled  and  .en¬ 
ameled  and  equipped 
with  every  desired  con- 

on  which  our  engineers 

will  recommend  correct  installation  without  charge. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

in  territory  where  “Red  Cross”  products  are  not  at 
present  being  sold.  Write  for  our  sales  proposition. 

Co-operative  Foundry  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch  :  505  South  Clinton  Street 
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Ranges  e  Furnaces 
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The  .PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


Investments  in  Children 

We  have  heard  men  make  hitter  com¬ 
plaint  because  after  a  long  life  of  hard 
work  they  cannot  leave  their  children  a 
great  sum  of  money.  They  have  given 
their  children  good  characters  and  habits 
of  industry,  but  that  is  about  all — and 
llie  hoys  and  girls  must  go  out  and  make 
their  own  way — as  father  did.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  for  men  to  feel  that  way  about  their 
children.  We  all  feel  a  desire  to  make 
the  lives  of  those  who  follow  us  better 
and  easier  than  ours  have  been,  and  this 
very  desire,  might,  if  we  had  our  own 
way,  act  to  handicap  rather  than  help  our 
children.  A  wealthy  man  of  New  York 
City  died  recently,  and  when  lus  will  was 
offered  for  probate  they  found,  among 
other  statements,  the  following  regard¬ 
ing  his  children : 

They  have  never  appeared  to  recognize 
that  they  had  any  duties  to  me  as  their 
father  despite  the  fact  that  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  have  done  my  full  duty  by 
them  and  have  devoted  to  their  care  anti 
support  the  best  years  of  my  life.  I  have 
bad  in  return  only  ingratitude  and  no 
help  in  supporting  the  many  and  heavy 
burdens  which  I  have  had  to  bear. 

These  children  were  cut  off  from  all  in¬ 
heritance.  Wp  have  tried  to  consider 
what  it  must  mean  when  a  man  is  driven 
to  write  such  words — which  are  to  live 
and  be  known  as  his  sane  opinion  after 
his  death.  It  is  true  that  far  more  chil¬ 
dren  are  spoiled  by  wealth  than  were  ever 
injured  by  honest  poverty.  That,  of 
course  will  he  considered  as  a  trite  say¬ 
ing.  with  more  or  less  of  the  element  of 
“preaching”  in  it,  but  the  truth  is  that 
all  this  scramble  and  heart-breaking 
struggle  to  scrape  together  more  money 
than  we  need  in  order  to  pass  it  on  to  our 
heirs  is  the  most,  foolish  and  unpatriotic 
thing  that  the  average  American  can 
think  of.  Why  not  invest  your  money  in 
the  living — before  you  pass  on? 

“The  Child”— A  Real  Incident 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  book, 
“The  Child.”  aloud  to  my  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  my  husband,  myself  and  two 
grown-up  sons.  One  year  ago  we  started 
in  with  the  same  problem  as  the  people 
you  made  so  real  in  the  book,  a  little  girl 
of  nine  years  whom  we  took  from  a  home 
of  poverty,  and  worse.  The  same  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  me  as  they  were  to  the 
book  people,  and  every  had  trait  is 
watched  for  ami  made  much  bigger  than 
it  really  is. 

She  litis  shown  what  decent  surround¬ 
ings,  proper  food  and  care  will  do  for 
children,  and  is  a  bright,  healthy  girl 
now,  10  years  old,  really  a  pretty  child, 
but  is  very  slow  to  understand  things  for 
a  child  of  her  age.  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  Just  before  I  sent  for  your  book 
I  had  been  having  a  losing  fight  to  keep 
her,  as  my  men  thought  1  gave  too  much 
for  what  I  received,  with  her,  and  were 
urging  me  to  send  her  back  to  lier  par¬ 
ents.  Her  mother  gave  me  papers  re¬ 
leasing  her  entirely  to  me,  so  1  hesitated 
to  send  her  away,  and  the  book  seemed  a 
direct  answer  to  my  question,  “What 
shall  I  do?”  and  my  prayer  to  be  shown 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Now,  I  shall  try 
her  for  this  Winter  again,  and  see  if  new 
or  different  ways  of  managing  her  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  old  traits 
and  manners  cannot  he  trained  out  of  her. 

We  had  long  wanted  to  adopt  a  child, 
as  ours  were  grown  lip,  and  I  needed 
someone  for  company  now  and  help  later 
on.  Rut  most  of  all.  I  needed  some  young 
life  in  the  big.  lonesome  house  where  I 
spend  so  much  time  alone.  And  now  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  lessons  your 
hook  contains  for  us  all.  and  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  we  get  from  your  paper,  which 
is  read  literally  from  cover  to  cover  when 
it  comes. 

I  wish  every  childless  couple  who  have 
ever  thought  <>f  taking  a  child  to  care  for 
could  read  “The  Child,”  and  then  that  I 
could  show  them  the  change  that  one  year 
of  care  and  proper  food  has  made  in  the 
little  girl  who  is  under  our  care..  People 
often  remark,  “I  would  never  have  known 
her  for  the  same  child.”  It  does  not 
mean  any  great  outlay  of  money  or  time, 
as  many  of  us  have  clothing  laid  away 
that  will  go  far  toward  clothing  a  little 


child.  And  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  til'-  knowledge  thut  you  are  caring 
for  “One  of  these  little  ones”  will  more 
than  repay  any  thinking  man  or  woman. 

Then,  another  thing,  I  think  the  book 
lias  a  message  for  every  farmer  of  these 
times,  that  he  will  do  well  to  take  to 
heart  and  think  about,  for  the  author's 
saying  have  sunk  deep  the  past,  year ; 
one  in  particular  comes  to  my  mind  often 
— “Wo  must  do  it  ourselves.”  MRS.  N. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  incidents  related  in 
“The  Child”  are  for  the  most  part  true. 
They  deal  with  common  life — just  plain, 
ordinary  people.  Since  its  publication  it 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  at  least  100 
little  children  in  farm  homes.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  well  stated  by  Mrs.  N.  We  know 
all  the  incidents  from  experience.  To 
those  who  cannot  fully  understand,  the 
little  stranger  in  the.  home  is  often  offen¬ 
sive,  or  worse.  To  those  who  have  the 
vision  and  the  real  joy  of  service,  there 
is  probably  no  earthly  glory  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  comes  to  man  or 
woman  when  they  can  feel  that  they  have 
given  tin-  best  they  have  to  suve  a  little 
human  life. 

The  Education  of  the  Bootblack’s  Son 

Your  article  entitled  “Lawyer  and 
Farmer,”  under  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  of 
September  -,  had  a  particular  interest 
for  me,  and,  no  doubt  for  other  *  boot¬ 
blacks’  sous”  who  have  already  hud  the 
educational  advantages  which  the  boot¬ 
black  of  your  article  dreamed  of  for  his 
son.  The  editor  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
will  notice  in  a  study  of  the  Italian  con¬ 
tribution  to  civilization  that  the.  Italian, 
like  tin-  editor,  is  by  nature  a  disciple  of 
the  sage  who  wrote  that  “All  great  things 
come  from  the  heart.”  Those  of  us  who 
are  anxious  about  the  product  of  the 
“melting  pot”  will  find  hope  in  the 
thought  that  all  the  impoverishing  in- 
llu-mes,  all  the  ruining  greed  of  a  horde 
of  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants  that  made 
of  Italy  a  storm  center  of  their  conflict¬ 
ing  ambitions  for  centuries  have  not  been 
enough  to  smother  that  spark  of  loye  for 
the  finer  values  in  the  soul  of  the  Italian. 
Thanks  to  that  spark,  education  makes 
of  that  bootblack’s  boy  un  enthusiastic 
scholar,  educator,  professional  man  or 
artist,  and.  what  is  of  especial  interest,  a 
person  with  a  ready  interest  in  the  social 
problems  of  the  transplanted  Italians. 

You  ask  if  the  bootblack’s  boy  will 
forget  his  country  people.  Many  of  them 
will,  and  we  cun  blame  the  materialism  of 
the  day  for  that,  ns  much  as  anything  else. 
However,  some  of  them  are  devoting  their 
whole  lives  to  the  welfare  of  their  people, 
and  at  a  great  but  willing  sacrifice.  Just 
recently  I  came  across  two  young  lawyers 
who  had  worked  their  way  through  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges,  and  who  refused  to  practice 
law  because  they  considered  Its  practice 
too  mercenary,  and  preferred  to  devote 
their  time  to  social  problems  among  their 
own  people.  There  are  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  One  cobbler’s  son  who  had  been 
unable  to  get  a  common  schooling  studied 
alone,  and  at  the  age  of  2*2  eot  a  vision 
of  service  to  his  people.  With  the  handi 
cap  of  age,  lack  of  funds,  and  parents 
and  friends  opposing  him.  he  completed 
high  school  and  college,  on  completion  of 
which  lie  served  as  an  officer  in  the  last 
war,  and  now  without  home,  and  with  a 
wife  and  child  to  take  care  of.  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  his  way  this  Fall  through  a 
school  ot  social  service  in  order  to  serve 
his  people  more  intelligently.  Were  it 
not  a  labor  of  love,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
great  sacrifice. 

Those  of  is  with  higher  educational 
advantages  are  relatively  few,  and  fewer 
still  those  who  have  become  inspired  with 
a  high  idealism  of  service  to  onr  race ;  but 
we  all  realize  our  great  debt  to  this 
Tinted  States,  and  time  will  show  that 
the  Italian  pays  bis  debts.  Time  will 
also  show  that  the  people  whose  native 
genius  has  contributed  so  much  to  civili¬ 
zation  during  the  past  Couple  of  dozen 
centuries  are  destined  to  have  u  large 
share  in  tin  fusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ami  Latin  cultures  in  (he  United  States, 
and  paradoxical!**  as  it  may  he  taken  h> 
people  whose  measure  of  human  values  is 
the  edge  (if  a  dollar  bill,  the  children  of 
Italian  bootblacks,  cobblers  and  fruit 
venders  are  to  exert  a  great  influence  in 
American  life  when  we  start  to  outgrow 
our  materialism.  n.  della,  volpe. 


Pulling  Blighted  Potato  Vines 

You  once  published  an  article  on  po¬ 
tato  rot  caused  by  blight.  This  told  how 
one  man  pulled  the  vines,  leaving  (he  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  ground,  and  thus  saved  them 
from  rotting.  Can  you  tell  me  when  to 
pull  the  vines?  Every  field  is  badly 
si  ruck  here.  s.  n.  t>. 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  reports 
from  people  who  pulled  the  blighted  vines 
ns  soon  as  they  were  dead — leaving  the 
tubers  to  be  ling  later.  These  reports 
seemed  to  show  that  where  the  vines  were 
promptly  pulled  in  this  way  there  was 
little  or  no  rot — less  than  where  the  vines 
were  left. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOMELITE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

c The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co. 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey 
at\d  Western  Connecticut 

Walter  H.Moreton  Corp. 

780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  New  England 
except  Western  Connecticut 


Ample  current  for  20  or  more  20-watt  lamps  direct  from  plant 
and  35  or  more  from  battery  with  plant  running.  Sufficient  for 
cooking,  ironing,  milking,  churning,  etc.  Power  for  any  purpose 
up  to  V2-h*p.  Portable  weight  without  batteries,  100  pounds. 

CAN  BE  PLACED  ANYWHERE 

PRICE 

12-volt  without  batteries  -  -  $174 

12-volt  with  batteries  -  -  -  225 

3 2- volt  without  batteries  -  -  178 

32-volt  with  batteries  -  -  -  245 

Also  made  in  110  volt. 


LIBERAL  PROPOSITION  FOR  DEALERS 


Address . 


The  Joseph  Si  Feiss  Co. 
2163  West  53rd  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Name 


Will  the  Suit  You  Buy 
Stand  This  Test? 


/'"XDULD  you  soak  your  suit  in 
^  water  —  a  whole  suit,  made  up 
of  so  many  little,  yet  important 
parts  (fabric,  findings,  haircloth, 
canvas,  thread,  etc.,  all  put  together 
carefully) — and  then  after  it  has 
been  soaked,  dried  and  pressed,  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  as  good 
as  new? 


Read  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
test  in  this  little  folder.  But 
don’t  be  content  with  reading. 
Examine  the  actual  serge  samples 
enclosed  in  the  folder.  Test  them 
critically. 


We’d  like  to  send  you  one  of  these 
Swatch  Folders  without  charge.  Just 
fill  in  the  blank  below,  or  simply 
use  a  postcard. 


Light 


HOME 


You  CAN,  if  it  is  a  Clothcraft 
Suit! 


THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  con¬ 
taining  actual  swatches  of  Clothcraft  Serge. 


CAMP 

WOPKSHOP 
CHURCH 
BOAT 
HEN  HOUSE 


Everywhere 
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Direct  Sales  to  City  Women 

1T>  mu:  t  do  it  oil  metre  ft!  But  some* 
times  we  must  have  a  little  start  in  order 
to  get  going.  Then  when  we  do  get  under 
way  it  is  always  comforting  to  feel  that 
when  we  get  into  a  tight  place  there  are 
those  who  will  lend  a  helping  hand.  The 
man  on  the  farm  needs  help  to  dispose 
of  his  products,  and  the  farm  woman  no 
less.  Few  people  can  realize  what  it 
would  mean  to  many  a  hard-working 
farmer's  wife  if  she  could  have  a  little 
cash  income  all  her  own.  Town  women 
whose  husbands  have  a  regular  cash  in¬ 
come  and  who  have  at  least  a  small  share 
of  it  for  their  spending  cannot  realize 
what,  it  would  mean  to  many  a  country 
woman  if  she  could  have  some  cash  of 
her  own.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  woman 
herself  would  greatly  benefit  from  such 
spending — for  she  would  use  most  of  it 
for  others — but  the  joy  of  doing  what  she 
pleased  with  her  own  money  would  he  a 
wonderful  thiug  for  her. 

But  how  can  such  a  woman  obtain 
money?  Naturally  it  must  come  in  some 
way  from  her  own  labor.  Some  women 
have  the  egg  and  butter  money,  which 
helps  somewhat.  Others  raise  some  little 
crop  or  enlarge  the  flock  of  poultry,  but 
all  cannot  do  that.  Some  are  specially 
gifted  at  cooking  or  preserving  or  at 
making  fancy  or  useful  articles.  The 
goods  they  produce  are  very  superior  and 
would  find  ready  sale  in  the  city  if  they 
could  he  advertised  and  properly  offered. 
Of  course  a  busy  farm  woman  cannot 
afford  to  advertise  and  solicit  city  trade 
for  such  articles  as  she  alone  can  make. 
Farm  women  are  willing  and  eager  to 
do  it  Ihemselvet  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
power,  but  in  the  matter  of  selling  the 
goods  others  must  come  in  and  help. 

A  number  of  well-known  women  have 
organized  the  Farm  and  Garden  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  various  activities,  such  as 
encouraging  gardening  among  women, 
helping  women  to  secure  positions  and, 
best  of  all,  to  help  in  marketing  the  pro- 
duets  of  women's  labor.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Branch,  which  covers  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  has  opened  a  store  or  sales¬ 
room  in  Boston,  where  they  offer  goods 
made  on  the  farm  and  shipped  to  them 
for  sale.  Their  object  is  to  interest  a 
large  number  of  well-to-do  eiry  women 
who  are  willing  to  buy  these  farm  pro- 

ami  con- 


It’s  Economical  to  Operate,  Too 


The  simple  air-cooled  engine  of  the  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Power  Plant  uses  for  fuel  either  kerosene, 
gasoline  or  natural  gas  with  the  utmost  economy. 
Moreover  there  are  no  complicated  parts  about  it 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  and  require  replacement. 

A  few  easy  adjustments  will  care  for  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  can  happen.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  users  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Westinghouse 
Light  and  Pov/er  Plant  is  practically  limited  to  the 
cost  of  fuel. 

This  is  what  Mr.  J.  R.  Weaver  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  who 
installed  a  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant 


on  his  farm  March  3,  1921,  has  to  say  about  it: 

“During  December,  the  month  of  shortest  days, 
I  furnished  light  for  my  residence,  ran  a  washing 
machine,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  sewing 
machine,  and  lighted  a  500  hen  poultry  house,  on 
1H  gallons  of  kerosene  and  1  pint  of  lubricating  oil 
per  week.  During  the  18  months  I  have  had  the  plant 
no  repairs  have  been  necessary  and  I  have  never  been 
without  light  nor  the  use  of  the  appliances  mentioned.” 

Let  us  tell  you  how  easy  and  economical  it  is  for 
you  to  own  a  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant. 
Send  us  the  coupon  below. 


ducts,  thus  bringing  producer 
sumer  close  together. 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  movement — a 
step  in  the  right  direction — and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  women  who  are  engineering 
it  insures  confidence.  We  think  it  will 
pay  our  New  England  renders  to  investi¬ 
gate  this.  They  may  write  Mrs.  Emma 
I..  Crocker,  t>75  Boylston  Street.  Boston, 
Mass. 


A  Successful  Farmers’  Club 

Since  reading  the  account  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  in  Niagara  County  I  have 
had  a  great  desire  to  let  you  know  that 
another  and  older  club  existed  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  1  am  sending  you  a 
couple  of  our  yearly  programs  and  news¬ 
paper  clippings  of  our  last  meeting,  as 
well  as  plans  for  the  Winter  lecture 
course  to  let  you  know  that  we,  too,  tire 
up  and  doing. 

In  our  club  the  whole  family  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  attend.  In  the  Winter  we  go 
for  our  dinner,  and  the  program  follows; 
in  Summer  we  have  our.  program  first, 
about  Ihreo  o'clock,  followed  by  supper. 
Each  family  is  asked  to  furnish  one  arti¬ 
cle  ol  food  and  the  hostess  plans  her  own 
meal,  serving  whatever  she  wishes.' 

We  became  such  a  popular  dub  that 
membership  had  to  bo  limited  to  those 
directly  engaged  in  farming,  and  the 
dues  raised  from  $1  to  $2  and  an  initia¬ 
tion  fee  of  $5.  We  were  becoming  too 
large  a  society  for  the  average  home  to 
accommodate,  and  we  did  not  wish  to 
do  that,  for  fear  we’d  lose  our  socia¬ 
bility.  BLANCHE  B.  M' ANDREW. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  Hanover  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  established  in  1S77.  It  has 
been  kept  going  since  its  beginning,  and 
is  still  strong  and  popular.  Nearly  45 
years  of  such  a  club  means  a  great  thing 
for  any  community.  Each  meeting  has 
a  good  program,  one  talk  being  of  in¬ 
terest  to  men,  another  to  women.  When 
this  feature  was  started  the  men  dis¬ 
cussed  “corn”  and  the  womeu  “bread.” 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  4  Manufacturing  Co 
East  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  West  imf  house  Liifht 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name  .  ...  . .  . . 

P .  O  Address. . . .  RNY-2> 
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ELECTRIC 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 


HAY  PRESSES 


FULL  LINE  Of  BOX  AND  POWER  PRESSES 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

J.A.  SPENCER  FDY.  and  MACH  .WORKS 

NOT  INC. 

DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeopie  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood's  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


ALLIGATOR 


A  Rainy  Day  Pal 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
Sy&REFLEX  SUCKER 


Tnda  Uuk  Re*.  U.  g.  p»t.  Off. - 

Best  for  All  Farm  Belts 

Smment,  ceonomi- 
Mnkes  a  smooth, 
itt  of  anequulled 
.  Send  for  inter- 
book  and  free 
Hie.  Sold  by  deal- 
re  everywhere. 

Islington  SI  CNcngo 


ffV)  Get  yours  ar 
MK  jf/  your  neonest 
dealer 

|jjAJ.  TOWER  CO. 
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Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  X«w  Jersey  State  Department,  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  supply  of  nearby  vegetables  con¬ 
tinues  heavy,  but  the  season  for  many 
nearby  fruits  is  rapidly  passing,  and  the 
earlot  receipts  of  produce  were  much 
heavier  for  the  week  ending  September 
1!)  than  for  several  previous  weeks.  New 
York  State  is  furnishing  Philadelphia 
with  more  produce  than  any  other  State 
outside  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  apples,  grapes,  lettuce,  pears,  plums 
and  cauliflower  arc  being  received  from 
that  section  of  the  country.  Apples  are 
the  principal  fruit  now  coining  in  from 
nearby  sources,  and  with  shipments  front 
New  York  State  and  a  few  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  the  supplies  were 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Under 
these  conditions  prices  averaged  low, 
various  varieties  of  nearby  apples  in_%- 
bushel  baskets  selling  generally  at  15  to 
50  cents  for  ordinary,  fancy  up  to  75 
cents,  with  a  few  Delicious  bringing  ns 
high  as  $1  per  basket.  Bushel  stock 
from  the  various  States  ranged  gener¬ 
ally  50  cents  to  $1,  only  the  best  selling 
near  the  top  quotation.  On  the  18th 
Maiden  Blush  ranged  ,$1.50  to  $3.50; 
Wealthy,  $3.  and  Jonathans,  $2.50  to 
$4.50  per  barrel,  as  to  size  and  quality. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  peaches, 
which  came  mostly  from  New  York  State, 
as  the  local  peaches  are  practically  gone. 
Elbert  as  sold  readily  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  until  the  18th,  when  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  up  to  $2  per  bushel  basket  under 
lighter  offerings.  The  Empire  State  is 
also  supplying  the  market  with  grapes 
and  plums,  the  market  holding  steady  on 
grapes  at  17  ro  IS  cents  per  two-quart 
Climax  basket,  and  best  Damson  plums 
sold  around  $1  per  bushel.  Light  offer¬ 
ings  of  Jersey  grapes  brought  $1  to  $1.50 
per  %-liushel  basket.  The  pear  market 
advanced  under  rather  light,  olferings  to 
$2  to  $2.25  per  bushel  basket  for  fancy 
Harrietts.  Shipments  of  sweet  potatoes 
were  quite  heavy  from  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey 
growers  are  also  harvesting  their  crop. 
Receipts  in  many  Eastern  markets  have 
been  heavy,  and  with  a  slow  market  pre¬ 
vailing  $1.50  to  $1.05  per  barrel  and  50 
to  00  rents  per  %-busbel  basket  was 
about  all  dealers  could  get  for  them  in 
Philadelphia.  The  potato  market  was 
dull,  movement  being  very  slow,  with  but 
little  change  iu  prices.  Cobblers  sold 
around  40  cents  per  %Jbtishel  basket  and 
Giants  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  loft-l'b.  sack 
for  No.  1  potatoes.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  New  York  State  let¬ 
tuce.  prices  advancing  during  the  week 
ending  Septum  her  10  $1  a  crate,  selling 
as  high  as  $3.25  a  crate  (two  dozen 
heads)  for  the  best  Boston  variety.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government  estimate,  the 
increase  of  the  lettuce  crop  will  he  about 
25  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  New 
York  State  leads  in  production  of  the 
late  crop,  which  is  now  being  shipped, 
this  crop  being  estimated  at  3,418  cars, 
370  of  which  are  for  Long  Island.  Last 
year’s  late,  crop  was  estimated  at  3.853 
cars  for  New  York  State,  and  the  late 
crop  for  New  Jersey  is  placed  at  522 
cars,  or  57  carloads  less  than  final  esti¬ 
mates  for  last  year.  Lima  beans  also 
advanced  materially,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  nearby  vegetables  which,  was  in  good 
demand,  good  Limas  selling  at  $1  to 
$1.50,  few  at  $1.75  per  % -bushel  basket, 
or  about  double  the  price  received  for 
than  the  week  previous.  There  was  but. 
little  demand  for  New  York  State  cab¬ 
bage,  and  Jersey  cabbage  sold  mostly  at. 
30  to  20  cents  per  %-bnshel  basket.  Corn 
was  fairly  plentiful,  but  much  of  it  bad 
insect  injury,  and  as  the  demand  was  not 
very  active  prices  declined,  Pennsylvania 
•njfij  selling  generally  at,  50  cents  to  $  1 .50 
per  100  ears.  Onion  recei  Is  continue 
liberal,  with  offerings  from  Indiana.  New 
York  and  nearby  Jersey  stock  competing. 
The  market  was  dull  at  a  bout  $1.05  per 
100-lb.  sack,  and  40  to  60  cents  per  %- 
bushel  basket  for  good  quality  onions. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  live  poul¬ 
try.  desirable  sizes  cleaning  up  daily  at 
steady  prices.  Express  lots  of  large  col¬ 
ored  Cowl  sold  up  to  33c  per  lb.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  while  White  Leghorns  ranged 
22  to  25  cents  per  lb.  as  to  quality. 
Fancy  Spring  chickens  were  quoted  gen¬ 
erally  at  28  to  30  cents  per  lb.,  the  small 
sizes  averaging  about "5  cents  lower. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  kept 
pretty  well  cleared  of  fresh-killed  fowl, 
the  barreled  packed  stock,  weighing  4 
lbs.  or  more  each,  selling  mostly  at  30 
cents  per  lb.  Fresh-killed  chickens  were 
in  fair  demand  if  of  desirable  size,  West¬ 
ern  stock  averaging  about  1  %  lbs.  rang¬ 
ing  33  to  35  cents  per  lb. 

Nearby  fresh  eggs  were  firm,  as  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  fancy  fresh  eggs.  The 
undergrades,  however,  were  of  irregular 
value  and  sold  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Nearby  extra  firsts  were  quoted  chiefly 
and  30  cents  for  the  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  18 ;  Western  extras,  36  cents  dozen. 

DAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
hay  market,  prices  holding  steady  under 
a  fair  demand,  good  Timothy  hay  selling 
at  $16  to  $20  per  ton,  and  clover  mixed, 
$16  to  $17  per  Ion.  Best  straw,  bojh 
wheat  and  oat,  was  working  out  at  $11.50 


to  $12  per  ton.  A  liberal  supply  of  hay 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  predicted. 
The  Government  estimates  for  this  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  are  placed  at  100.000.000  tons, 
compared  with  97,000,000  tons  last  year. 
The  five-year  average  is  102,000,000  tons. 
'Pile  increased  production  is  mostly  In  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States, 
the  lightest  crop  being  in  the  Far  West¬ 
ern  States.  u.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c; 
broilers,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
27c;  geese,  lb..  30e:, guinea  bens,  each,  $4. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to  15c;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  geese,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Eggs,  40  to  45c;  duck  eggs.  45c;  but¬ 
ter.  lb..  45  to  50c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  o0e  to  $2;  crab  apples, 
bu..  75 e  to  $1 :  elderberries,  bu  .  90c  to 
$1 ;  grapes,  lb.,  6  to  9c:  cantaloupes, 
each,  25  to  30c;  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1,50; 
pears,  bu..  50c  to  $1  ;  peaches,  bn.,  $1 
to  $1.60:  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  watermelons*  each, 
15  to  25c. 


Beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  40c;  per  bu.,  $1;  cabbage, 
doz.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
25c ;  per  bu.,  75c :  celery,  doz.  hunches, 
30  to  60c;  eggplant,  each,  10  to  20c ;  en¬ 
dive.  doz.  heads.  50c;  pepyer,  green,  bu., 
81 .25  to  $1.50;  red,,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  garlic,  lb. ,  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz., 
35  to  40c;  Boston,  per  doz..  35  to  50c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  dry, 
per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
65c  to  $1  ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30c;  j'ouinine,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  hunches,  20  to  30c;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  50c:  string  beans,  per  bu., 
$1.50  to  $175;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.2;>  to 
$2;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5  to  10c:  turnips,  doz. 
hunches.  40  t<>  50c:  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.75  to  $3;  corn,  ioz..  15  to  20c; 
cucumbers,  bu..  $1.25  t>>  $1.75;  pump¬ 
kins,  crate.  50c  to  $1;  Hubbard  squash, 
each,  15  to  30c. 

I  lav.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$10;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton,  $20; 
straw,  ton,  $16  to  $20. 


ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  19  to  21c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  12  to 
15c ;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
25  to  28c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  12  to  14c: 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c:  veal,  lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb..  22 
r..  25c:  heavy.  25  to  27c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to 
20c;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  guinea 
fowl,  each  45  to  55c:  ducks,  lb.,  20  to 
22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  -9)c;  pigeons, 
each,  15  to  18e. 

Eggs.  40  to  45c:  butter,  country,  crock, 
b„  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  2o  to  40c;  per 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  crab  apples.  14-qt.  basket, 
40  to  50c;  eantoloupes.  bin.  50c  to  $1.50; 
grapes,  pk.  basket,  50  to  75c;  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1.20  to  $1.30:  peaches.  Elbcrta, 
basket,  25  to  40c;  pears,  bu.,  60c  to  S] 
plums,  14-qt.  basket,  30  to  50c;  prunes, 
14-qt.,  basket,  40  to  50c;  elderberries,  14- 
qt.  basket,  40  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  14-qt. 
basket.  40  to  50c;  beans  wax,  14-qt.  _bas- 
ket,  45  to  50c;  green,  basket,  45  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  doz..  $1.50  to  $3;  cabbage, 
doz.,  35  to  45c:  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
20c;  14-qt:.  basket.  30  to  35c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c.  cucumbers,  pick¬ 
ling,  per  100.  25  to  30c;  eggplant,  per 
doz.,  25c  to  $1;  Ilubhard  squash,  lb., 
2%  to  3c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  30c; 
Boston,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  Lima  beans,  per 
lh..  20  to  25c;  onions,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
peppers,  green.  14-qt.  basket,  35  to  45c; 
red.  basket,  65  to  75c;  pickles,  dill,  per 
100,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  65  to  70c; 
pumpkins,  doz..  90c  to  $1 ;  sweet  corn, 
Bantam,  doz.  cars.  10  to  15c;  Evergreen, 
doz.  ears,  18  to  20c;  Summer  squash,  per 
doz.,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes.  14-qt.  basket. 
30  to  40c;  turnips,  basket.  35  to  40c; 
watercress,  doz.  hunches.  40  t<<  50c. 

Steers.  No.  1.  lb..  Otoe:  No.  2.  8%e  : 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2,  Sc; 
bulls  and  slags,  lb.,  7c;  horsehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3:  Spring  lambs,  each,  75c  to  $1  ; 
calf,  No.  1.  8  to  14c;  No.  2.  13c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  unwashed,  medium, 
30  to  32c. 

Wheat,  lm..  90  to  95c;  corn,  shelled, 
bn..  79  to  80c;  oats,  bu..  45  to  46c;  rye, 
bu..  75  to  80c;  new  Timothy  hay,  ton, 
$20  to  $22;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

JOHNSON  C’ IT Y-E N  1)1  COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  fib-.  18c ;  boneless  roasts, 
lb.,  8  to  20c  t  kettle  roasts,  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lh.,  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lh.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  lSe; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  18c;  pigs,  six  weeks  old, 
each,  $5;  sliced  ham,  lh.,  30  to  35c;  pork 
chons,  lh.,  30c;  pork  loin.  Il»..  2?i-*:  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  35c;  veal  loaf.  35c;  rabbits, 
live,  lb.,  25c:  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  !h.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  23c:  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  lb.,  32e. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  lb,  34c;  gepse, 
ducks.  11)..  34c  ;  broilers,  lb..  35c;  eggs. 
40c;  brown,  40c;  ordinary.  38c;  duck 
eggs.  45c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  skim-milk,  buttermilk, 
at.,  5c;  cream,  qr..  75c;  butte)-,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  45c;  dairy  prints,  44c; 


in  jars.  44e ;  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  21c ; 
skim,  17c ;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c ;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c ;  new  maple,  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  clover  honey,  card,  23c ;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  45c. 

Elbcrta  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
plums,  qt.,  7c;  long  blackberries,  qt., 
20c;  red  raspberries,  qt..  30c;  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt..  18c;  Columbias,  qt.,  2Sc; 
pears,  bu.,  $2. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1;  beets,  bunch,  5c; 
beans,  lb.,  8c- ;  celery,  hunch,  12%c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  per  10Ov  50c ;  dill,  bunch,  10c ; 
greens,  pk.,  15c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
oe;  onions,  lb..  8c;  green,  bunch,  5c; 
peas,  2  qts.,  20c;  potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  11c,  5c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c;  shell 
beans,  7c;  sweet  coni,  doz.  ears.  20c; 
spinach,  pk.,  15c ;  String  beaus,  qt.,  6c ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  per  bu.,  80c;  rutabagas, 
bunch,  7e. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6  to  $7.50;  yellow  eye,  $6  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  40%  to  41c;  good  to 
choice,  35  to  39c;  dairy,  28  fo  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  57  to  5Sc;  gathered, 
choice,  4S  to  55c ;  common  to  good.  26 
to  34e. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.50;  cranberries, 
%  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4;  qt.,  12  to  28c; 
peaches,  bu.  basket,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75, 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  1b.  bag.  $1  to  $1.10;  near¬ 
by,  bu.  box,  75  to  S5e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28c;  broilers,  25  to  27c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  roosters.  IS  to  10c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  2Sc. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  spinach, 
box,  35  to  50e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $26  to  $27  :  No. 
2.  $23  to  $24  ;  No,  3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $27  to 
$29;  oat  and  wheat.  $15  to  $17. 

GROUND  JUS II 

Arrivals,  Sept.  19:  Haddock.  238.000 
lbs.;  cod,  108,000  lbs.;  pollock.  12,900 
lbs.  Wholesale  prices  wore;  Cod,  3  to 
5%c ;  haddock,  2%  to  4%e;  pollock,  2 
to  3c. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  coming  of  cool  Fall  weather  finds 
the  produce  markets  jammed  with  fruits 
of  all  sorts,  prices  low,  and  yet  butter 
again  advances,  eggs  are  firm  and  pota¬ 
toes  tending  upward. 

BUTTER - CHEESE  EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  37  to  44c; 
dairy,  34  to  38c;  crocks,  32  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon.  28  to  30c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  flats.  22  to  23c;  longhorns,  22  to 
24c;  limburger,  25  ro  26c;  block  Swiss, 
25  to  30c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery,  38  to 
44c;  State  and  Western  candled,  35  to 
37c;  storage,  28  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet  ;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c :  fowls,  22  to  32c ;  broilers,  35  to 
39c;  chickens,  24  to  34c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to 
21c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  fowls,  20  to 
28c;  broilers,  22  to  27c;  chickens,  22  to 
24c;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  22  to 
25c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  best  red,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  seconds,  50  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
firm;  homegrown,  bu..  40  to  85c;  Jersey, 
sack.  150  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  sweet  s,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  easy;  homegrown,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1  ;  seconds,  40  to  50c.  Melons,  firm  ; 
cantaloupes,  homegrown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1  ; 
Colorado,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  honeydewa 
and  easabas,  box.  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

OTHER  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  firm;  Bartlett,  81  to  $1.25; 
other  sorts,  50c  to  $1.  Plums,  weak; 
early  sorts,  bu..  40  to  50c.  Prunes,  bu., 
65c  to  $1.  Quinces,  firm.  81  to  $1.50. 
Elderberries,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  qt..  12  to  13c.  Grapes,  20-11).  bas¬ 
ket,  75  to  90c. 

BEAN'S — ONIONS 

Beaus,  steady:  kidney,  ewt.,  $7  to  $8; 
other  sorts.  $6  fo  86.50.  Unions,  easy; 
homegrown,  bn..  75c  to  $1.25;  , Spanish, 
crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75  j  yellow,  ewt.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet  ;  string  beans,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50;  Lima,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
cabbage.  100  heads,  $2  to  $2,50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  small 
hunch,  20  to  40c;  coni,  doz.  ears,  10  to 
15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  pickling 


size,  30  to  50c;  eggplant,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
lettuce,  bu.,  80c  to  $1  ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  25c;  peppers,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  pieplant*  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c; 
radishes,  doz.  hunches,  10  to  25c;  shal¬ 
lots.  doz.  bunches,  8  to  10c;  squash,  bu., 
40  to  50c ;  tomatoes,  flats,  25  to  40c ; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  65c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet. ;  white  comb,  22  to  24c ; 
dark,  10  to  12c. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $16 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18;  straw, 
$15  to  $17  ;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $22; 
middlings.  $23;  red  dog,  $33.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $40.20;  oilmeal,  $41;  hominy, 
$30.75 ;  gluten.  $34.25 ;  oat  feed,  $13 ; 
rye  middlings,  $24.  j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  21,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  September  Class 
1  fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.00  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creajnory,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

.42% 

.43 

Good  to  choice . 

.39 

fa) 

.41 

Lower  grades . 

.30 

Cal 

.33 

City  made . 

.28 

fa) 

.31 

Dairy,  best  . . 

.40 

fa) 

.41 

Common  to  good .... 

.30 

Cal 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.24 

@ 

.28 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  fancy. 

•23% 

@ 

.24 

Average  run  . 

.23 

Utica,  X.  Y . 

.21 

EGGS 


The  top  prices  on  white  eggs 

refer  to 

best  New  Jersey  Association  stock. 
White,  choice  to  fancy  .65  fa! 

.66 

Medium  to  good.... 

.54 

fa> 

.62 

Mix’d  col's,  u’bv.  best. 

.48 

(a) 

.52 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.40 

Ca\ 

.44 

Gathered,  best . 

.46 

fa: 

.47 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.30 

faj 

.38 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Turkeys,  best . 50 

fat 

Common  to  good.... 

.34 

fa! 

,oT> 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. .  . 

.35 

m 

.36 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

fa) 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.20 

Cd] 

.32 

Boosters  . . 

.15 

Cal 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.25 

Cd) 

.26 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . . .  7.60 

fa) 

11.15 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

( m 

5.50 

Cows  . 

1.50 

Cd> 

5.75 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  ewt.. 

12.00 

fat 

16  00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(a 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

9.00 

Cd) 

10.80 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

Cd\ 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

11.50 

fat  15.50 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

7.50 

fa) 

8.00 

Bed  kidney . 

6.00 

fa) 

6.25 

White  kidney . 

9.00 

fa) 

9.25 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

Cal 

8  00 

Black  turtle  soup . 

S.50 

<§ 

9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

fa) 

1.50 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

fa) 

5.00 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl.... 

4.00 

fa) 

5.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

2.50 

fa) 

6.00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

1 .50 

Cal 

2  25 

Peaches,  Sr’e,  bu.  bkt. 

1.25 

Cd] 

3.00 

State,  10-qt.  bkt.... 

Cal 

1.40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.10 

Ca) 

.15 

Haspbcrrios.  pt . 

.13 

Cd) 

.15 

Plums,  4-qt.  bkt . 

.20 

fa) 

.25 

Grapes,  6-till  crate.... 

.90 

Cal 

1.25 

Figs.  Virginia,  qt . 

.15 

.18 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bbl . 

1.50 

fa! 

2.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

1.75 

fat 

2.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 

2.00 

fat 

2  50 

Corn,  bbl . 

1.00 

fa) 

2  50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.50 

fit) 

75 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.25 

fdl 

2.00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1.25 

fa) 

2.50 

Peppers,  bn . 

.30 

fa) 

<50 

Badishes,  100  “bunches 

1.50 

fa) 

2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

fat 

1  25 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

fa! 

2.00 

String  Deans,  bu . 

1.25 

fat 

2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate.  . 

.75 

fat 

1 .25 

Turnips,  hid . 

1.00 

fat 

1 .25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.50 

fat 

1 .50 

Pickles.  8  11).  bkt . 

.60 

fa) 

1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

2  75 

Cal 

5  <»• 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

fa) 

3.25 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1.35 

fat 

1.70 

Long  Island.  165  lbs..  . 

2.15 

fat 

2.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.... 

1.75 

fat 

2.75 

GRAIN 

Cash  limitations  at  New  York 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red . 

$1 .22 

No.  1.  Northern . 

1.18 

No.  2.  Durum . 

1.10 

Corn,  No.  2.  yellow. . . . 

.8 : 

<  *als.  No.  2.  white.  .  . .  . 

.49 

Bve  . 

.sx 

7(1 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITav.  No.  1,  Timothy.. 

23.00 

fat 

24  00 

No.  2  . 

21 .00 

fat 

22.00 

No.  3  . 

19.00 

fat 

20  00 

Shipping  . 

17.00 

fat 

18  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

18.00 

fat 

22  Ot  ■ 

Straw,  rye  . 

24.00 

fat 

25  (V  • 

Oat  . . . . 

10.00 

®  12.00 
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The  Benefit  of  Change 

Yesterday  was  sunny,  cry. si  ;il-idJi*Ai\ 
and  ilit*  air  smaeked  of  frost.  The  sky 
was  a  blue  sea  sailed  by  fleets  of  white 
ships  under  snowy  canvas.  The  distant 
city  "littered  against  the  background  of 
hills  that  surround  Seneca  Lake,  spewed 
steam  and  pulled  smoke  like  the  fiery  old 
dragon  of  fairy  lore,  a  symbol  too  well 
carried  out  at  present.  Hut  today  is  a 
different  story.  We  awoke  with  the 
whisper  of  rain  in  our  ears,  and  the 
heavens  are  screened  with  a  veil  of  gray 
mist.  There  was  no  frost  at  all.  Nature 
has  changed  her  mind. 

Change,  they  say.  is  what  keeps  us  in¬ 
terested.  our  thoughts  sane  and  happy. 
It  doesn’t  matter  so  much  what  the  shift 
of  fortune  so  long  as  we  can  find  a  wholly 
now  pasturing  ground  for  our  mind’s  ef¬ 
forts.  Strangely  enough,  we  are  apt  to 
complain  at  being  pushed  out  of  our 
narrow  groove  of  habit  and.  in  fact,  if 
there  was  any  way  of  getting  around  it. 
we  would  make  use  of  Hint  way.  which 
would  not  be  the  best  after  all.  The 
reason  why  rich  people  are  so  miserable 
( witness  the  headlines  in  our  daily 
papers)  is  because  they  eau  use  their 
money  in  most  cases  to  buy  oil'  change 
and  live  little  lives  in  the  same  old  rut. 
Change  is  ■what  makes  character  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Not.  a  change  in  farms, 
which  might  not  be  a  change  in  living, 
but  a  real  divergence  in  line  of  thought. 
For  example,  take  the  present  instance. 

We  are  leaving  the  era  of  high  prices; 
no  Government  report  can  change  that. 
Cabbage  that  once  sold  at  a  Fail  price 
of  S.V!.-»  per  ton  is  going  to  the  'kraut  fac¬ 
tory  for  $•’!,  and  from  the  stampede  at 
the  bins  I  would  say  it  could  be  bought 
for  b'ss.  The  potatoes  that  used  to  sell 
in  Ho*  Fall  at  SI  are  being  loaded  at  the 
car  for  2S  cents.  Appalling?  1  don't 
know.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
many  silk  stockings  and  lipsticks  in  those 
prices.  Fewer  movies  and  less  pink  pow¬ 
der.  More  evenings  at  home  with  a  good 
book  or  magazine  and  Jess  camouflage. 
Moi  e  sincerity  and  less  gasoline 

I  confess  that  ne'ng  poor,  with  coal 
about  to  go  sky-high,  does  not  sound  very 
pleasant  when  one  remembers  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Jtiit  I  love  the  way  a  wood  lire  roars 
under  the  griddles  and  up  in  the  fireplace 
chimney.  And  there  is  my  long-ignored 
bent  for  economy  that  1  shall  be  able  to 
reinstate  uuseolTed  at.  You  know,  when 
a  mother  begins  to  lie  thrifty,  there  is  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  for  her  every  time  she 
counts  her  pennies  and  finds  that  she 
will  have  to  make  a  way  to  avoid  buying. 
Grandmother  loves  to  knit,  for  the  same 
feeling,  and  buys  great  quantities  of  real 
wool  yarn  to  make  into  sweaters,  caps 
and  mittens  for  her  large  family  of  grand¬ 
children.  And,  ah,  the  lasting  qualities  of 
said  sweaters  make  Imt  daughters  glad! 
Another  thing  we  must  all  he  interested 
in,is  the  making  of  comforters  with  real 
wool,  instead  of  cotton.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  wool  bats,  anil  which  would  you 
choose  to  curl  up  under  any  stormy  night 
next  Winter — wool  or  cotton?  I  can't 
tell  yet  just  what  the  cost  will  be  of  this 
comforter  at  present  writing,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  may  lie  a  little  more  than  if  made 
with  cotton  hatting. 

One  feels  a  sense  of  panic  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores.  Cotton  sheeting  is  higher 
than  ever,  and  it  seems  as  if  gingham 
never  would  come  back  to  normal.  I 
won't  say  that  the  storekeeper  is  to  blame 
for  prices ;  I  doubt  if  be  is.  but  be  will 
have  to  sutler  almost  as  if  lie  were.  On 
the  floor  at  my  feet  lies  a  certain  bulky 
book  that  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  in  country  families.  It  is  the  first 
one  ever  brought  into  our  home,  ami  the 
kiddies  are  devouring  the  pages  with 
hungry  eyes,  especially  the  doll  page. 
Little  Jane  sits  up  to  rest  her  elbow.  “Oh, 
mother.”  she  wonders,  “has  the  mail  man 
got  any  more  books  like  this?”  T  cannot 
help  a  certain  feeling  of  having  failed  the 
little  town  in  our  community  as  I  glance 
down.  The  stores  there  need  everyone's 
trade,  hut  what  can  I  do?  The  money 
wouldn’t  go  more  than  half  or  two-thirds 
as  far,  and  1  want  to  see  my  family  well 
eared  for.  Time  was  this  catalog  was 
the  symbol  of  the  cheap,  poorly-made 
article.  In  the  beginning  the  people  who 
used  it  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  what 
cost  the  least  money.  They  were  not  the 
class  of  buyer  who  demands  good  things. 
Now  a  housewife  who  has  watched  the 
store  windows  for  prices  can  look  in  the 
big  catalog  and  find  guaranteed  all-linen 
toweling  for  half  as  much.  If  the  towel¬ 
ing  should  not  be  satisfactory  she  may 
return  it  without  expense,  but  actually 
it  is  just  about  what  she  bargained  for, 
anil  the  storekeeper  in  her  little  town 
loses  out.  She  is  not  to  blame,  but  in 
most  eases  neither  is  the  storekeeper, 
wlm  will  in  the  end  suffer  from  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  mills.  Apparently  the 
large  mail  order  houses  are  able  to  buy 
in  such  quantities  as  to  get  their  own 
prices.  It  is  being  done  in  the  produce 
business,  and  why  not  in  tiiis  line? 
When  the  little-town  storekeeper  who  is 
now  bringing  the  factory  owner  the 
money  for  high  wages  is  deserted  by  the 
farmer,  who  lias  no  money  to  pay  for 
high-priced  drygoods,  there  will  In*  trou¬ 
ble.  Organized  labor  can  do  nothing  in 
such  a  crisis  to  ward  off  the  change,  Imt 
they  will  make  a  great  deal  of  misery 
ami  poverty  in  trying  to.  Flioap  wheat 
always  means  low  wages,  ami  there  is  no 
way  for  labor  to  get  around  that.  Since 
the  coal  strike  and  the  shopmen's  strike 
the  suggestion  of  a  fanning  strike  does 
not  listen  as  well  as  it  did.  It  sounds 
like  win — -bet ween  organized  armies. 

(Continued  on  Page  It  S3) 


THOUSANDS  of  Farm  Homes  have  in¬ 
stalled  this  Furnace  and  are  using  WOOD 
with  wonderful  results  and  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Their  homes  are  thoroughly 
heated  with  less  fuel,  less  work,  less  dust 
and  dirt,  less  bother  than  ever  before. 


ONEPIPE 

FURNACE 


FOR. 


(omfort 


You  Don’t  Need 
to  Worry  About 

Coal  Scarcity  and 
High  Price.  Y ou  can 

BURN  WOOD 

in  this  Powerful  Durable  Heater 


HEATS  WHOLE  HOUSE 
KEEPS  CELLAR  COOL 

STEWART  FURNACES 

never  disappoint — wherever 
properly  installed  they  work 
perfectly.  They  are  UNU¬ 
SUALLY  well  made,  and 
they  are  sold  only  by  regular 
dealers  who  know  heating 
requirements,  and  know 
how  to  locate  and  install 
this  furnace  for  best  results. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
and  Name  of  Neareat  Dealer 

FULLER  &  WARREN 

CO., TROY,  N. Y.,  SINCE  1832 

Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges 


COLO  AIR 


COLO^AIR 


ff 

••  v.- 

H 

Jpr  ; 

-  «t*‘ 

. 

^ u 

ARATOR.  ETC. 


pomps.  One  Farm  Engine  Does  It  A11WM5 WOOD 

RUNS  WASHER,  Write  now  for  fact*  about  ibu  wonder  rotme.  Gircil^to  FEED  C,R1N  DFR 
|  CREAM  SEP —  6  horsepower.  Gaaolme  or  Iceroncnr.  No  cranking.  Porta-  -  * 

Me.  light,  durable.  Only  one  size,  adjunct  from  L%  to  6 
horsepower.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  dor.  all  chores.  Plenty 
of  power  for  every  purpose  Easy  to  operate. 

Price  Now  Lower  Thao  Pre-War 
Tremendous  value.  Money-back  guarantee.  Write  at 
’  once  for  catalog  and  special  Oder. 

^  Tte  Edwards  ■olor  Co..  4121am  St.  SpriagfieU.  OUo 


GENERATOR.  FODDER 
COTTER  ETC.  si 


WEATHER  FORECASTER 

You  can  tell  wliat 
kind  of  weather 
there  will  hu  front, 

S  to  24  hours 
tu  ndvttuvF. 


Lady  cornea  out  when 
weather  will  be  fine, 
man  with  u  m  h  r  «  1 1  a 
when  it  la  e»in«r  to  nun. 
Warn*  you  <n  tlntc. 
Work*  automatically. 
Unlit  JijnI  like  tdetura, 
i?  x  T  mchp* 

Sent  anywhere  In  th« 
United  Slutca.  Poat- 
I>  »hl  for  $1,00.  Money 
hack  if  not  «ntlaHett 

ARCOE  IMPORT  CO. 
290  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


,  JJew  illus.  book  tefls 


.  TRAPPERS:  how  to  trap  mink, 

skunk,  muskrat,  for,  etc.  make 
g  T  M  y_  deadfalls,  snatvs  ami  baits  :  ns  is. 

skunkiaml  foxes;  gather  root*  and 
herbs;  many  ..riser  things,  funs...  and  Outdoor  World. 
hiK  llliis.  i, sagsuune,  tells  about  fur  markets;  trapping: 
hunting:  dishing:  woodcraft;  doafs,  filr  farming;  lots  of 
good  sMriea.  Send  tOc  fnr  cep.  u t  hook  .nd  sssstude  copy  of 
ma*azin..  FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  MTORIO,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  Torts.  Room  3S1. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberto 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kiiult*.  of  building 
information  from 
<N>Ut*ret*  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  Sl.ftO 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St..  N.  Y 


you  Can  Moke 
Money  Milting  Flour 

One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
».  nesses  you  ran  get  in. 

or  Put  y°or  boy  in  »w- 
a|  rer  asisiys,  is  flour  milling, 

j  If!  1  |  On  a  comparatively 

Pw  VI  1  1  smat!  investment,  anil 

A  .W  -  — A  without  any  previous 

•tl.JHtk'  V*|V. .V,  milling  experience  you 

ni  1 - I 1  can  own  and  run  the 

B  lM  Ml _ 1 — Jl  wonderful  “  Midget  ” 

Li,  Hi  I - A- — *1  Marvel  Mill  and  make 

w*  good  money  from  the 

**  Midget**  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour 
and  feed  in.  “The  first  eight  montlss  1  made  a 
net  profit  of  over  $.'001,”  gays  A.  II.  Ling,  Jet- 
more,  Kan.;  “My  profits  from  the  ''Midge;'* 
Matvei  average  right  around  An)  per  day,”  Chas_ 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper.  Tex.:  '"Was  $v*M)  in  debt 
when  I  bought  my  25  barrel  “Midget.”  and  the 
little  mill  polled  ice  dean  out  of  the  bole  long 
before  I  bought  mv  to  harrel  mill  from  you, 
says  M.  A.  K»mm.  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  15.  is.  fO  and  llM  barrels  of  as  Goo 
roller  putent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  make. 
Write  for  free  book,  “The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Flour  Mill,’’  trial  offer,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company.  Inc. 
2215-2*221  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  /Veit*-  Yorker  and  you  ‘11  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guaran'ee  editorial  page 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Vacation 

Part  I. 

Let  me  first  explain  that  these  vacation 
notes  were  written  in  late  August.  This 
explanation  will  enable  ns  lo  get  the 
time  ami  the  season  right.  Here  we  are 
in  a  hunter’s  camp,  overlooking  a  lovely 
little  lake  or  pond  hack  in  the  woods  of 
Eastern  Connecticut.  If  you  could  start 
a  crow  or  a  carrier  pigeon  from  our 
camp  and  have  him  travel  in  a  beeline 
for  Hope  Farm  he  would  fan  the  air  for 
about  130  miles  before  he  could  rest  in 
our  big  cherry  tree.  There  are  10  of  us 
crowded  into  three  rooms  and  a  sleeping 
porch.  Close  packing,  you  will  say,  but 
that  is  often  good  for  big  families.  I 
know  some  families  who  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  a  jam  of  this  sort.  It  might 
grind  down  some  of  the  hearings  and 
mhko  'the  family  machine  run  more  easily. 
At  any  rate,  here  we  are,  living  about  as 
simple  a  life  as  wisdom  can  invent.  You 
may  argue  that  a  farm  family  has  no 
business  to  take  any  vacation  when  to¬ 
matoes  ere  25  cents  a  basket  and  apples 
ran  hardly  be  given  away.  Argue  all  you 
like — here  we  are.  It  was  a  great  doctor 
who  said  he  could  do  a  full  years  work 
in  11  months,  but  he  could  not  do  it  in 
12.  It  seems  lo  me  that  the  bread  of  life 
is  better  for  an  occasional  loaf — and  we 
are  getting  a  loaf  of  full  size.  1  will  tell 
you  how  we  came  to  this  place  a  little 
later.  Just  now  the  lish  are  biting  fairly 
well,  and,  no  doubt,  you  would  prefer 


We  are  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
Pcquot  Indian  reservation,  A  rough  and 
rocky  hill  rises  up  from  the  lake,  with  a 
thick  tangle  of  woods  stretching  for  miles. 
These  hills  may  have  had  their  wooden 
overcoats  trimmed  now  and  then  with  the 
ax.  but  today  they  are  much  as  they  wen- 
300  years  ago.  when  the  Pequots  ruled 
this  country.  Great  rocks  shoulder  out 
here  and  there,  little  ponds  and  swamps 
appear  in  the  hollows.  You  come  upon 
paths  and  grass-grown  roads  branching 
off  into  this  wilderness.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  many  of  them  up,  to  find  at  the 
end  a  small  clearing.  There  is  usually  a 
good  garden  and  small  farm,  with  a  neat 
house  and  buildings.  The  people  who 
occupy  these  lonely  places  arc  dark  in 
color,  yev  you  may  sec  at  a  glance  that 
they  are  not  pure  negroes.  You  find 
them  straight  and  upright  in  carriage. 
They  have  a  peculiar  walk — “toeing  in” 
— that  is,  the  feet  move  toward  each 
other  as  they  walk.  The  Frenchman  will 
shrug  his  shoulders,  the  Hebrew  will 
wave  his  hands,  the  Swede  will  wear  a 
mustache  like  a  walrus,  and  the  Indian 
will  “toe  in.”  These  are  dominant  char¬ 
acteristics  which  go  with  breeding.  Nor 
do  these  people  laugh  and  giggle  as  many 
negroes  do.  They  are  serious  minded  and 
inclined  to  be  silent,  for  they  are  mostly 
of  Indian  blood,  with  some  evident  mix¬ 
ture  of  negro.  That  seems  to  me  like  a 
good  combination  for  a  pioneer  farmer 
in  these  scrub  oaks — though  there  must 
be  gray  and  lonely  days  when  a  little  more 
of  the  negro’s  laughter  and  souse  of 
humor  would  be  an  advantage. 


They  will  cut  down  your  Gas ,  Power 
and  Transportation  expense 


West  of  us.  towering  540  ft.  in  the  air. 
stands  Lantern  Hill.  It  is  a  great  rock 
of  solid  limestone  or  marble.  One  even¬ 
ing  we  looked  across  the  lake  at  this 
white  mass  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
The  marble  glittered  in  the  sunset,  like 
some  great  illumined  face,  and  I  could 
understand  how  these  men  of  Indian 
blood  regard  it.  Centuries  ago  it  must; 
have  been  regarded  as  a  god,  or  idol,  to 
be  worshipped.  An  Indian  woman  told 
us  that  Eneas,  chief  of  the  Mohicans, 
fought  one  of  his  rivals  at  the  top  of  this 
hill.  Perhaps  the  dusky  lady  over  whom 
they  fought  stood  by — an  impartial  ref¬ 
eree.  The  woman  who  told  ns  the  story 
said  she  would  have  enjoyed  being  there 
to  see  the  light.  At  any  rate,  the  story 
goes  that  Uucas  killed  his  rival  and 
hurled  him  over  the  cliff,  and  the  Indians 
say  there  ,  is  a  great  stain  down  the  face 
of  the  marble  where  the  blood  of  this 
murdered  man  ran.  We  climbed  the  rock 
afternoon,  and  I  thought  I  detected 


■,  truck,  engine  or  pump,  and  your  really  need  renewing  just  as  much  as  tires  do. 

ill  depend  upon  the  motor's  piston  There  is  this  difference:  you  can  see  tire  wear 

s  and  pins  for  economy  and  the  easily,  but  you  cannot  see  piston  ring,  piston  and 

igth  of  life.  There  is  great  waste  in  pin  wear.  Power  loss  in  the  motor  and  an  in- 

when  wear  has  taken  place  in  these  crease  in  gas  and  oil  consumption  tells  you  of  it, 

fits.  And  these  parts  wear  faster  in  however. 

than  they  do  in  city-used  motors.  Sometimes  only  piston  rings  axe  required  to  re- 
tsty  roads  and  fields.  store  these  losses  due  to  wear.  There  is  a  Mc- 

into  the  cylinders  through  the  car-  Quay-Norris  ring  for  every  purpose  and  price — 
mixes  with  the  lubricating  oil  where  all  made  of  Electric  Iron. 

l  abrasive  and  produces  more  wear  if,  however,  the  cylinders  are  worn  enough  to 
:  in  city  automobiles  that  operate  on  necessitate  regrinding  or  reboring,  then  McQuay- 
There  is  special  need  for  farmers  Norris  Wainwright  Pistons  and  Pins  are  needed 
:heir  gasoline  motors,  as  wen  as  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings.  The 

I  added  miles  of  car  life  and  many  McQuay-Norris  line  offers  a  complete  renewal 

of  power  usefulness  can  be  given  service  for  motor  wear.  Send  for  our  Free  Book- 

by  renewing  their  piston  rings,  pis-  let,  “To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,”  which  ex- 

s.  The  gas  and  oil  saving  will  gen-  plains  the  whole  subject  of  motor  wear  and  its 

te  expense  of  renewing  them.  They  correction.  Address  Dept.  AR. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

$100  Supercvf — Keeps  50c  JlFFY‘  GRIP  Snap — of  the  high. 

x~  lubricating  oil  u ^  —a  one  -  piece  grade.  Rais 

out  of  eombus.  Per  rinc  ring.  N  on-  R,nS‘  above  t 

tion  chamber.  Collect*  butting  joint  which  average  by  McQuf 

excess  oil  on  each  down  c?n  be  fitted  closer  Norm  manufactur. 

stroke  of  piston  and  than  ordinary  step  cut  methods  Their  u 

emntiea  on  each  un  —  velvet  finish—  insures  all  the  sutisfi 

stroke,  which  ordinary  9uick  "Scats  tion  possible  for  you 

croovcd  rings  cannot  ,n  a  To  keep  get  from  n  plum  su 

do.  Each  ring  packed  ‘‘'em  clean  and  free  ring.  They  are  pack 

in  a  parchment  con-  from  rust,  each  ring  is  twelve  rings  to  the  ei 

tainer.  packed  in  an  individual  ton  and  rolled  in  wax 


one  afternoon,  and  i  t nought  i  uececteu 
a  brown  stain  which  seemed  to  me  like 
the  rust  from  some  deposit  of  iron.  But 
the  rest  of  the-  family  could  not.  see  it. 
Perhaps  my  imagination  is  stronger! 
What  interested  me  most  was  the  way 
these  men  with  dark  skin  regard  their 
present  situation  and  the  outcome  of  his¬ 
tory.  One  of  them  told  us  with  the  ut¬ 
most  seriousness  that  when  “Columbus 
discovered  America”  the  first  thing  lie 
saw  on  the  continent  was  Lantern  Hill. 
They  actually  believe  that,  and  you  can¬ 
not  Convince  them  that  they  are  wrong, 
for  they  have  no  background  of  history 
such  as  white  men  have  been  taught. 
Something  like  nine  or  10  generations  of 
white  men  and  dark  men  have  lived  here 
side  by  side  since  the  Pequots  were  con¬ 
quered*.  The  dark  men  have  adopted 
some  of  the  white  men’s  ways  of  life,  hut 
in  thought  and  social  feeling  most  of 
them  are  still  wide  apart.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  these  people  had  a  picnic  on  a 
rocky  point,  which  juts  out  into  the  lake. 
There  were  50  or  more  of  them,  with  a 
battery  of  cars  parked  near  the  voad.  A 
company  of  pure  negroes  would  have  been 
singing  and  dancing  or  loitering  about  in 
the  very  joy  of  living.  No  doubt  pure¬ 
bred  Indians  would  have  indulged  in  some 


Pistons  and  Pins 

McQuay-Norris  Wamwright 
Pistons  and  Pin* — gray  iron 
pistons  as  light  in  weight  as 
safety  permit*  —  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  replacements  — 
available  in  standard  sizes  and 
over-sizes  —  also  in  semi-fin¬ 
ished  form  75  -  thousandths 
over-size — pins  of  special  hard¬ 
ened  steel,  ground  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  accuracy. 


n  \tftiK\ROOr  — 

i>  7Z.  on  exclusive 
r,r  tlniC  two -piece  de¬ 
sign  preventing  loss  of 
gas  and  compression. 
Gives  equal  pressure 
at  all  points  on  cylinder 
walls.  For  all  piston 
grooves  except  top, 
which  should  have 
Supwyf.  Each  ring 
packed  in  a  parchment 
container. 


HcQUAY-NOBRIS 

Jimxfm 

piston  rinov 


m«quay- norris 


snap  nines 
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of  <><|U:il  size  on  earth.  This  is  another 
lpgsir.-v  from  the  veil  man.  The  original 
squash  pie  was  the  mixture  of  squash 
and  maple  sap  which  the  red  Woman  baked 
in  her  hark  dish  by  dropping  hot  stones 
into  it!  On  this  farm  was  a  good  grade 
Holstein  cow.  a  flock  of  lied  hens  and  a 
couple  of  (tigs.  There  were  fish  in  the 
lake  and  fuel  in  the  woods,  In  fact,  with 
free  rent,  life  tenure  and  financial  help 
from  the  government,  there  was  about 
everything  which  man  needs  to  supply 
the  simple  needs  of  the  body.  And  yet 
there  was  the  heart  hunger  from  that 
rankling  sense  of  wrong  and  the  thought 
of  those  few  grains  of  dark  pigment  in 
the  skin  which  must  seem  to  these  bright 
children  like  ‘'the  never,  never,  riugiitg 
down  the  aisles  of  time.”  I  walked  home 
supremely  thankful  that  my  lively  and 
hopeful  children  are  not  chained  to  the 
past  in  that  way.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
socialism  carried  out  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  would  finally  put  men  and  women 
into  some  such  condition.  The  State  or 
society  might  see  t8  it  that  all  bodily 
needs  are  satisfied,  but  so  long  as  pig¬ 
ment.  power  of  perception  and  pretriness 
make  one  person  more  attractive  or  more 
powerful  thuii  another,  the  weaker  will  be 
filled  with  envy,  and  the  very  fact  of  nat¬ 
ural  equality  will  make  mental  or  social 
inequality  harder  to  hear.  H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


“He  Also  Acquires  Merit” 

In  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “Kim”  we  read 
the  lama’s  blessing.  “These  also  acquire 
merit”;  and  Kim,  the  holy  mail’s  chela, 
replies:  “More  than  that,  they  shall  be 
paid  in  .silver.” 

Oh,  yes.  we  all  strive  to  acquire  merit 
and  to  he  paid  in  silver.  Most  of  us  have 
tasks  that  need  to  he  done  to  benefit  hu¬ 
manity  ;  we  really  try  to  perforin  out¬ 
work  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  we 
want  to  be  paid  for  it.  There  comes  to 
my  mind  the  picture  of  onr  country 
preacher,  who  is  paid  $100  per  month  or 
thereabouts  to  keep  safe  and  to  rescue 
human  souls.  Shall  lie  acquire  merit 
and  shall  he  he  paid  in  silver?  lias  your 
minister  or  priest  deserved  credit?  And 
what  have  you  paid  him? 

This  dominie  who  I  know  lives  in  the 
great,  open  country;  his  work  is  among 
the  farm  people  who  live  near  and  on  the 
foothills  of  l lie  Catskills.  He  is  a  Metho¬ 
dist  preacher,  and  luis  a  charge  including 
no  less  than  six  churches.  1 1  is.  father  was 
a  farmer,  and  he  is  a  farmer  in  spirit  and 
deed.  Somewhat  like  the  itinerant 
preacher  of  a  half-century  ago,  he  covers 
the  six  churches  of  Ids  charge.  On 
Saturday  nights  lie  occupies  the  pulpit 
of  Church  No.  1  or  Church  No.  located 
back  on  the  lull.-.  Sunday  morning  lie 
drives  out  to  talk  to  the  good  folks  of 
Church  No.  f>.  l>y  11  :,’t0  o’clock  he  is 
walking  up  the  side  aisle  of  Church  No.  4. 
In  the  afternoon  lie  leads  the  service  in 
Church  No.  5,  and  after  lunch  delivers 
the  fourth  sermon  of  that  day  in  Church 
No.  (>. 

Has  ho  acquired  merit?  lie  has  not 
thought  so  much  about  that  as  he  has 
about  making  the  religions  service  of 
value  to  his  people,  and  •  »f  helping  solve 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  a 
farming  community.  Indeed,  lie  hasn’t 
had  time  to  think  about  personal  rewards. 

Ho  preaches  in  the  language  of  farm¬ 
ers.  He  talks  about  crops  and  cows  and 
consumers  in  relation  to  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  the  countryside.  1 
saw  him  one  day  sitting  out  iu  the  open 
field  with  a  prostrate  shock  of  Indian 
corn  before  him.  taking  a  stalk  at  a  time, 
tearing  hack  the  dry  husks  and  breaking 
off  the  yellow  ears.  In  one  pile  he  laid 
the  fodder,  in  another  the  ripe  e<>ru.  and 
in  a  third  the  soft  “hog”  corn.  In  such 
a  manner  he  would  sift  out  men’s  hearts, 
lie  saved  the  husks,  and  the  poor  grain  as 
well  as  the  ripe,  as  lie  would  save  all  men 
and  set  them  to  tasks  suited  to  their  re¬ 
spective  abilities. 

A  Chautauqua  lecturer,  a  character 
analyst,  recently  examined  our  good 
dominie,  whom  he  found  much  inclined  t<> 
help  others  and  to  forget  himself.  Isn't 
that,  after  all.  the  only  true  way  to  ac¬ 
quire  merit? 

"He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much,”  says 
a  writer  in  Heart  Throbs,  “who  has 
gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and 
the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  filled 
his  niche  and  accomplished  his  tusk 
whether  by  an  improved  plant,  a  perfect 
poem  or  a  rescued  soul  :  who  has  never 
lacked  an  appreciation  of  earth’s  beauty 
nor  failed  to  express  it  ;  who  has  always 
looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  given 
the  best  he  had:  whose  life  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  whose  memory  a  benediction.''  Our 
country  preacher  measures  up  to  that 
standard  the  best  of  anyone  I  know. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  church,  with 
its  frequent  decay  and  poverty,  is  not 
easy  to  solve.  Yes.  the  life  blood  of  a 
country  church  must  he  enriched  by  a 
prosperous  agriculture.  And  in  addition,  it 
needs  a  man  in  its  pulpit  who  understands 
farm  and  home  conditions,  who  knows 
about  the  wearing  of  overalls  and  aprons, 
and  who  by  reason  of  his  symathy  has 
acquired  merit.  KAY  f.  1'OU.ard. 


The  smartest  thing  I  ever  heard  said 
was  by  a  good,  motherly  old  soul  whom 
everybody  loves.  She  lost  her  husband 
many  years  ago,  and  when  asked  why 
she  never  married  again  replied  :  "I  have 
never  happened  to  run  across  the  man 
I  would  trade  my  pension  for.” — Credit 
Lost. 


Note  these  New  Prices 
on  U.S.Tlres 


ON  July  29, 1922,  the  low¬ 
est  prices  ever  quoted 
on  U.  S.  Passenger  Car  Tires 
went  into  effect— Royal  Cords 
included. 

These  new  prices  should  give 
confidence  to  dealers  and  car- 
owners  that  no  low  er  basis  of 
quality  tire  prices  will  prevail. 


Bear  in  mind  that  these  prices 
apply  to  the  most  complete 
line  of  quality  tires  in  the 
world.  Remember,  too 
— as  you  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table — that 
U.  S.  Quality  has 
been  positively 
maintained. 


SIZES 

Royal 

Cord 

Nobby 

FABRIC 

Chain  Usco 

Plain 

30  x  3  Cl. 

$12.55 

$11.40 

$9.75 

$9.25 

30x3>/2  “ 

$14.65 

15.60 

13.00 

10.65 

- 

it  x4  4< 

23.00 

2U5 

18.65 

14  65 

/ 

32  x  3  Vi  “ 

22.95 

20.45 

16.90 

15.70 

_ J 

31x4  “ 

26.45 

/ 

32x4  “ 

29.15 

24.35 

22.45 

20.85 

33x4  “ 

30.05 

25.55 

23.65 

21.95 

34x4  “ 

30.85 

26.05 

24.15 

22.40 

32  x  4  Vi  “ 

37.70 

31.95 

30.05 

33x4'/2  “ 

38.55 

33.00 

31.05 

_  / 

34  x  472  “ 

39.50 

34.00 

32.05 

/ 

35  x  4*/2  “ 

40.70 

35.65 

33.55 

/ 

/ 

36  x  414 

41-55 

36.15 

34.00 

_/ 

/ 

AA.  QC 

/ 

^  A  A.  j 

35x5  “ 

49.30 

43.20 

39.30 

/  / 

f 

37x5  “ 

51.85 

45.75 

41.70 

/  / 

Federal  Excise  Tax  on  the  above  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  manufacturer 


The  dealer  with  a  full  line  of  U.  S. 
Tires  at  these  new  prices  can  serve 
you  better  than  you  have  ever 
been  served  before  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  automobile. 

If  there  ever  was  any  fan¬ 
cied  advantage  in  shopping 
around  for  tires  it  disap¬ 
peared  on  July  29, 1922 . 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Copyright 

1922 

U.  S.  Tire  Co. 


30  x  3/4 
USCO 

FABRIC 

$1015 

30  x  3Vi  Clincher 
and  Straight  Side 

Royal  Cord?14$f 


States  Tires 

United  States  <|||  Rubber  Company 
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WITTE  LOG  SAW 


U.  S.  Army  Mson  Shoe 


Special  Kerosene  Engine 


Now  Only 


Cuts  Faster 
Runs 
Steadier 

____  Weighs  Less 

Built  for  Practical  Work 

My  New  Improved  Log  Saw  a  Big  Success.  Saw  logs  or  cut  down 
toios.  Make  Money.  Blirdemami  forwvod.  Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE 
Fast  Cutthig  Loir  and  irve  Saw  on  this  offer.  Practical.  Easy  to  Move. 
Better  built.  Opcroteaon  Keroeono  or  Gasoline.  Has  Lever  Control  of  Saw. 
Arm  Swing,  Non-Spill  VS  a  ter  Hopper,  Steel  Axles.  Use  engine  for  belt 
work  without  removing  saw  fteara  or  taking  riu  apart.  Does  not  require  an 
espnrt to  operate  Kngfoeor  Sow.  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE  Agalnat Detect. 
Qul.  k  change  from  Log  to  Tree  haw.  Set  ami  .-art  Tree  Saw  in  10 seconds. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  IS 

_ _  1  1897  Empire  Bldq.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


TREE  SAW 

Small  Extra  Cost 


Made  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad,  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels, 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
Proof. 

«  959  , 

P4_S“*5!4 

Guarantee 

Yount  ust  been- 
tircly  satisfied 
or  vv«  tv  iU  re¬ 
fund  your 
money, 


From  Pittsburgh  f%.90 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Write  lor  Log 
and  Tree  Saw 
Catalog Today  |>*al 

ad 


The  Only 
Practical 
Tree  Saw 
Built. 


When  y on  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r  AT  POSTMAN. 

Sand  no  money. 
Just  send  your 
nui>n .  addr-ss  and 
site.  >  our  shoes  will 
be  sent  l*y  return 
mail.  Pay  peatman  $2  59 
and  paatsjee  ou  arrival. 

GUARANTEE  TRADING  CO.,  Depl.  110,  Jersey  City,  N  J. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  BSS.1&,'’  writes  John  W. 
Kemp.  Aitou.  Iud.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  I'SOMUNCIE,  IND. 

B.4KK  ♦  IMH.I.AU  »!»  IHH'K.  SfU  MEN  WETS 
HvCllId  a  patent  patch  for  tns,  ntly  mending  leaks 
O  In  alt  n  t  e  n  si  Is,  Sample  p  a  e  It  air  e  free 

COLLETTE  UFfi.  CO,,l>ept,  UW,  A  ill h( e nl ,i in,  N .  Y . 
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TIIE  BUSINESS  FAB. VEITS  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

K*taM(*hftt  iSSO 

Fubliihtd  weekly  by  tbe  Rural  Fublfehlne  Company,  S13  West,  XOtli  Street.  Xeu  fork 
Herbert  XV.  COLLlMGVrooD,  I'mddeut  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manatrer. 

XVm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylv.  Associate  Editor. 

I.,  H.  Mt'KFHY,  Circulation  Manaper. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  e  xpress  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Cltt-ts  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  barked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  house  s  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  uny  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement;;  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindle i  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistake-,  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uw  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  b*  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  bur  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  holiest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tbe  complaint  must  In  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Will  you  settle  an  argument  about  hanging  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag?  John  says  the  stars  are  to  be  hung  to  the 
right  as  you  go  up  the  walk.  Bob  says  the  stars  are 
hung  to  left ;  that  is,  as  you  read,  left  to  right.  Flag 
hangs  over  doorway.  We  are  subscribers  to  your  paper 
and  look  to  you  to  settle  the  argument.  Every  holiday 
starts  the  same  old  thing,  so  Bob  says  write  The  II. 
N.-Y.  So  please  stop  the  argument.  mbs.  r.  s.  m. 

THAT  is  'beyond  our  power.  At  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  the  Adjutant  General  says  there  is  no 
Federal  law  now  in  force  pertaining  to  the  way  the 
American  flag  shall  he  hung  or  saluted.  Individual 
opinion  differs — just  as  Bed)  and  John  do.  The  War 
Department  merely  suggests  that  unless  on  a  pole 
or  staff  the  flag  should  he  lning  flat  with  the  union 
to  the  north  or  east.  It  should  not  he  used  as  a 
cover  for  a  table,  box  or  desk.  When  used  on  a  cas¬ 
ket  or  bier,  the  stars  should  he  placed  at  the  head, 
and  in  no  ease  should  the  flag  he  permitted  to  touch 
the  ground.  We  can  find  no  other  suggestions  about 
hanging  the  flag.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  liking, 
of  the  people  we  have  consulted,  few  seem  to  have 
given  it  any  thought.  The  majority  seem  to  prefer 
tin1  stars  at  the  left.  In  the  government  printing 
both  positions  seem  to  be  used.  Why  not  let  Bob 
and  John  settle  it  on  the  basis  of  real  service  to  their 
country!  If  Bob  proves  the  truer  patriot  in  civil 
life,  let  the  family  flag  hang  with  the  stars  to  the 
left.  If  John  excels,  put  the  stars  at  the  right.  Let 
these  young  men  remember  that  they  do  not  need  to 
go  to  war  to  prove  their  patriotism. 

WE  are  receiving  a  few  letters  based  on  that 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Our 
wish  is  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  and  we  shall 
try  to  do  so.  When  we  issued  the  invitation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  report,  we  stated  clearly  that  such  discus¬ 
sion  must  he  good-tempered  and  free  from  person¬ 
alities.  and  we  shall  adhere  strictly  to  that  rule.  It 
is  a  mistake,  and  worse,  to  charge  the  members  of 
this  committee  with  trying  to  take  any  unfair  or 
underhand  advantage.  We  all  admit  that  our  school 
laws  need  revision,  hut  we  know  it  is  a  thankless 
job  to  try  to  present  a  fair  compromise  between  fac¬ 
tions  which  will  oppose  all  progress  and  Hie  imprac¬ 
tical  people  who  propose  to  jump  right  into  the  im¬ 
possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  does  not  appear  to  approve  the  com¬ 
mittee's  report.  We  know  that  in  some  details,  at 
least,  the  committee  opposes  the  department’s  ideas. 
The  report  contains  Hie  first  definite  proposition  or 
set  of  propositions  that  lias  been  put  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  discussion,  and  they  ought  to  he  examined 
with  an  open  miml,  and  with  fairness,  on  their 
merits.  No  possible  good  can  come  from  impugning 
the  motives  of  this  committee  ami  arousing  personal 
prejudice  against  them.  Let  us  make  the  issue  clear- 
cut  and  definite.  If  the  suggestions  in  this  report 
are  unsound  or  dangerous,  prove  it  by  fair  argu¬ 
ment.  but  let  us  assume  that  the  suggestions  tire 
made  in  good  faith. 

fr 

IT  seems  to  us  that  the  big  cities  of  this  country 
tire  now  larger  than  they  should  he  for  the  good 
of  the  nation.  There  ought  to  he  a  new  and  more 
even  distribution  of  population.  There  are  too  many 
people  in  the  great  cities  xvlio  are  underfed  and  not 
proi>erly  housed.  They  make  up  the  turbulent,  un¬ 
satisfied  elements  of  population,  usually  without 
responsibility  or  great  moral  restraint.  The  bigger 
the  city  the  more  it  draws  upon  the  country,  not  only 
in  population,  hut  in  opportunity.  The  nation  would 
he  far  hotter  off  if  the  great  cities  could  he  broken 
up,  with  their  population  scattered  into  a  dozen  or 
more  small  groups.  If  each  group  could  he  put  out 
to  form  a  new  town,  back  near  the  water  powers,  or 
natural  places  for  supplying  certain  sections,  the 
entire  country  would  be  helped.  Values  of  land 
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would  rise,  there  would  be  available  more  property 
for  taxation,  human  life  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
safer  and  happier,  farmers  would  he  brought  nearer 
their  markets,  and  something  of  the  bitterness  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  would  disappear.  We  have 
a  feeling  that  sometime  in  the  near  future  this  idea 
will  enter  the  brain  of  the  American  people,  and 
thus  work  itself  out.  The  problem  of  city  life  is  get- 
ling  away  from  all  of  us.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
ihat  this  idea  of  herding  great  masses  of  humanity 
into  little  spots  of  territory  is  simply  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  group  of  strong  and  wealthy  men 
who,  in  truth,  control  the  nation.  It  is  not  so  desir¬ 
able  that  great  bodies  of  city  people  should  go  out 
and  buy  farms.  If  too  many  of  them  tried  to  do 
that  it  would  prove  a  calamity.  What  we  most 
need  is  to  scatter  manufacturing  and  its  industry 
into  smaller  groups — out  nearer  the  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

* 

FARMERS  generally  have  supported  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  nominate  Senator  James  Towner  for 
state  Controller  as  a  reward  for  his  nine  years’ 
service  to  agriculture  in  the  State  Senate.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  particularly  anxious  to  recognize  his  service 
to  the  dairy  industry.  At  the  same  time  it.  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  his  legislative  work,  while  help¬ 
ful  to  the  farm,  has  been  consistent  with  the  best 
interest  of  all  people  of  the  State,  lie  has  helped 
agriculture  in  a  way  to  help  all. 

No  nomination  has  yet  been  made,  and  there  seems 
to  he  no  special  competition  for  the  place.  It  would 
be  a  gracious  concession  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  to  farmers  to  nominate  Senator  Towner 
as  a  concession  to  their  preference  and  to  their  de¬ 
sire  to  reward  a  friend.  It  would  he  good  polities 
as  well,  because  it  would  increase  the  farm  vote  for 
the  whole  State  ticket. 

TIIE  newspapers  tell  of  a  Pennsylvania  chicken 
man  who  found  a  roll  of  money  amounting  to 
$9o0  in  his  chicken  house.  A  thief  came  in  the  night 
and  stole  about  30  hens.  In  his  haste  to  get  away 
lie  dropped  his  roll  on  the  floor!  The  hen  man  ad¬ 
vertised  the  “find,”  and  lias  received  an  indirect 
message  from  the  thief,  who  says,  “Take  out  the 
price  of  the  chickens  and  send  me  the  balance.”  The 
chicken  man  is  too  wise  for  that.  He  says,  “No! 
Come  up  and  prove  your  property  and  take  the 
money — and  the  consequences!”  Tf  this  man  proves 
that  the  money  belong?  to  him  lie  admits  that  he 
entered  the  henhouse — that  he  is  the  thief!  That 
would  mean  a  fine  and  jail  sentence,  and  he  would 
have  no  sure  thing  on  getting  his  $900  hack!  It  is 
liis  move!  But  where  did  this  thief  get  $900  to¬ 
gether?  Those  of  us  who  go  on  the  markets  and  see 
the  display  of  money  some  of  these  peddlers  make 
are  not  incredulous.  We  have  seen  ragged  men  pull 
out  a  roll  of  hills  as  big  as  a  stovepipe — all  the  result 
of  holding  up  farmers  and  knocking  down  consum¬ 
ers.  We  waste  no  sympathy  on  that  chicken  thief. 
We  are  glad  lie  dropped  his  roll,  and  that  he  was  not 
shot. 

IF  we  ever  expect  to  make  a  “clean-up”  in  politics 
we  must  pay  attention  to  the  county  and  .state 
committees  of  both  parties.  These  committees  usu¬ 
ally  settle  things  for  us.  They  select  candidates, 
make  issues  and  determine  policies  and,  as  a  rule, 
what  they  decide  “goes."  We  all  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  defeat  any  candidate,  however  bad  he  may  he, 
when  lie  has  the  committee  back  of  him.  Now  in 
most  of  the  rural  counties  these  committees  are 
selected  and  could  he  controlled  by  farmers.  It 
would  he  possible  to  have  a  majority  of  the  county 
committees,  and  also  the  State  committee,  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  rural  voters.  If  that  were  done  we 
could  quickly  change  the  policy  of  the  party  if  that 
became  necessary.  As  it  is,  we  are  letting  the  poli¬ 
ticians  control  tbe  committees,  and  then  attempting 
the  impossible  task  of  trying  to  bout  their  candi¬ 
dates.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  go  right  to  the  fountain 
head  and  control  the  committee. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  singular  things  connected  with 
farming  is  the  way  we  keep  on,  year  after 
year,  producing  more  than  we  can  distribute  at  a 
profit.  Most  likely  all  of  us  have  decided  at  the  end  of 
a  disastrous  year  that  we  will  stop  working  so  hard, 
raise  a  little  less,  cut  out  unprofitable  crops  and  not 
go  through  the  hard  drudgery  another  year.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  say  these  things  in  the  Fall — at  the 
dead  end  of  the  year — hut  it  is  another  thing  when 
Spring  stirs  the  earth  into  life  once  more,  and  trees, 
cattle,  grass — every  farm  companion — prepares  hope¬ 
fully  for  another  campaign.  Then  the  farmer  usually 
forgets  the  economic  mistakes  of  lust  year  anil  plans 
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for  the  old  work.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  happens.  In  no  other  line  of  labor 
can  men  be  found  who  will  with  each  recurring  Spring 
come  back  to  their  hard  task  anil  start  it  anew.  It 
is  a  form  of  instinct  which  prompts  the  farmer  to 
work  in  this  way.  It  is  really  an  expression  of  deep 
unconscious  religious  feeling  or  thought  of  liis  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  world  and  a  sense  of  his  humble  duty  to 
humanity.  Thoughtless  people  cannot  understand 
the  depth  of  this  instinct  to  keep  alive  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  The  politician  understands 
enough  of  it  to  capitalize  it.  for  his  own  advantage. 
But  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  world  than  this 
primal  instinct  of  the  true  farmer  to  come  hack  to 
his  duty — no  matter  how  hard  liis  year  has  been — 
whenever  Spring  leads  him  on. 

* 

WE  have  just  harvested  our  crop  of-  Sudan 
grass.  As  a  fodder  crop  it.  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  planted.  It  gives  a  little  more  weight 
to  the  acre  than  fodder  corn;  that,  is,  corn  planted 
thickly  in  drills.  The  stalks  or  stems  are  much  finer 
than  corn,  so  the  fodder  is  eaten  up  clean,  while,  as 
we  all  know,  nearly  half  of  corn  fodder  is  often 
wasted.  The  Sudan  grass  gives  a  heavier  crop  than 
millet  or  oafs  and  peas.  Our  crop  was  grown  in 
drills  and  easily  cut  and  cured.  It  ought  to  do  well 
as  a  silo  crop.  Many  gardeners  want  a  crop  to  be 
used  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries  but  they  cannot 
give  the  space  needed  for  wheat  or  rye.  Sudan  grass 
will  fill  this  need  well.  It  will  make  a  heavy  yield, 
and  is  coarse  enough  to  cover  the  plants  well.  On 
the  whole,  Sudan  grass  is  a  crop  well  suited  to  our 
Eastern  farms. 

* 

THE  tariff  bill  over  which  Congress  struggled 
for  more  than  a  year  has  now  been  enacted 
into  law.  It  contains  many  rates  which  are  higher 
than  were  ever  known  in  any  previous  tariff  bill. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  rates  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  For  example,  wheat,  30  cents  a 
bushel ;  apples,  25  cents ;  potatoes,  half  a  cent  a 
pound ;  butter,  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs,  eight 
cents  a  dozen.  When  the  hill  finally  passed  four 
Northern  Senators  voted  against  it,  while  three  from 
Southern  States  voted  in  favor.  Nothing  quite  like 
such  a  mixing  of  sectional  feeling  over  a  tariff  hill 
has  been  known  before.  One  feature  of  this  bill  is 
not  well  understood.  It  gives  the  President  power 
to  revise  tariff  rates  when  in  his  judgment  such 
revision  is  needed.  Formerly  a  tariff  schedule  stood 
unbroken  until  Congress  enacted  a  new  law.  Under 
the  new  plan  it.  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  elect  a  new  President  on  a  lower  tariff  issue 
and  have  him  cut  existing  rates  in  two.  In  a  way 
this  brings  the  question  nearer  to  the  people. 
Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  this  new  tariff 
upon  agriculture.  We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
“farm  bloc”  in  the  Senate  and  most  of  the  farm 
“leaders"  demanded  the  high  rates  on  farm  products, 
and  they  agreed  to  correspondingly  high  rates  on 
other  goods.  Any  tariff  which  goes  beyond  the  point, 
of  providing  fair  revenue  is  economically  unsound, 
by  providing  special  privilege  or  advantage  to  some 
favored  industry.  What  our  farmers  may  possibly 
gain  by  keeping  foreigu-grown  food  or  liber  out  of 
our  markets  is  usually  more  than  lost  through  in¬ 
creased  price  of  wluit  they  must  buy,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Europe  to  pay  her  debts  with  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Of  course  the  organized  interests  will 
gain  more  from  a  high  tariff  on  manufactured  goods 
than  the  unorganized  farmers  ever  can  on  farm 
goods.  At  the  same  time  farmers,  us  represented  in 
Congress,  demanded  this  high  tariff,  and  most  of 
them  appear  to  think  it  will  benefit  them.  The 
psychological  effect  will  be  helpful,  and  it  may  bring 
the  confidence  so  much  needed  in  business. 


Brevities 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  heavy  run  on  “hog 
oilers.”  Are  they  still  in  general  use? 

Peas  and  buckwheat  arc  both  good  ns  chicken  feed. 
Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  man  cannot  grow  a  crop 
of  oats  and  peas  and  follow  with  buck  wheat? 

The  dozens  of  people  who  write  us  about  making  ap¬ 
ple  juice  and  cider  should  obtain  Bulletin  No.  1204 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

roNSlDKRAHi.K  of  the  clover  has  been  covered  with  a 
white  mildew  i liis  year,  and  a  number  of  farmers  have 
asked  if  it  is  dangerous  to  feed  it.  No.  There  seems 
to  be  up  harm  in  if. 

The  Imperial  Valley  in  Lower  California  produces 
superior  melons,  which  are  sent  all  over  the  country. 
Nearly  13,000  cars  were  shipped  ibis  year;  the  market 
broke  and  the  growers  lost  nearly  $."5,000,000.  We  are 
all  in  it  this  year. 

A  80-c.uj.ei)  “canning  powder,"  claimed  to  preserve 
frui'ts  or  vegetable  with  lilUe  or  no  heating,  contained 
0”>  per  cent  boric  acid  and  5  per  cent  salt.  If  did  not 
preserve  fruit  properly,  and  the  “canned”  stuff  was  in¬ 
jurious,  Use  butt  uml  plenty  of  it, 
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The  Fuel  Situation 

ILHAM  II.  WOODIN  is  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  New  York.  His  first  order  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  dealers  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

Dealers  may  not  until  further  orders  deliver  more 
anthracite  at  one  time  than  the  average  of  two  weeks’ 
consumption  of  the  recipient  over  a  period  of  October 
1  to  April  1. 

Two  weeks’  supply  may  not  be  delivered  to  any  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  domestic  sizes  who  already  has  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  two  weeks’  mlppl.V  or  more  on  hand. 

The  dealer  must  useertuiu  from  the  purchaser  whether 
or  not  he  lifts  placed  similar  orders  with  other  dealers. 

The  dealer  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  misstate¬ 
ments  or  conceal  incuts  regarding  his  supplies  of  fuel. 

The  administrator  would  have  power  to  enter  a 
private  residence  and  remove  a  surplus  of  coni  in 
case  some  lucky  person  has  laid  in  a  full  Winter’s 
supply.  While  he  has  this  power,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  use  it  except  in  cases  where  actual 
profiteering  has  beeu  done.  So  long  its  such  a  law 
is  enforced  impartially  there  should  be  no  complaint. 
In  case  of  favoritism  no  complaint  could  be  loud  or 
strong  enough.  The  chances  now  are  that  some  of 
us  will  suffer  from  lack  of  fuel  before  Spring.  This 
is  no  time  for  anyone  to  grab  more  than  their  share. 
Most  of  us  who  live  on  Eastern  farms  have  a  good 
supply  of  wood.  Our  stove  and  heaters  are  not  all 
built  for  wood  burning,  but  we  can  get  along,  and 
we  will  not  complain  if  the  coal  supply  is  distributed 
fairly.  The  situation  ought  to  give  some  of  us  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  our  wood  as  fuel  at  a  fair 
figure. 


Market  for  Wood  Fuel 

On  page  1110  we  gave  the  opinion  of  a  New  York 
('ity  dealer  regarding  wood  as  a  fuel.  We  have  not 
thought  it  will  pay  to  send  wood  here.  Coal  is  the  city 
fuel,  and  while  there  may  he  some  demand  for  wood,  it 
will  not  he  a  natural  thing  to  use  it,  except  in  some 
cases  for  fireplace  fuel.  The  best  market  this  year  will 
be  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities,  where  there  are  still 
many  people  who  are  familiar  with  wood  as  a  fuel. 
Farmers  also  can  use  much  of  it,  and  thus  economize 
on  coal.  The  following  note  is  from  a  dealer  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y,,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  reported 
from  such  markets: 

HERE  will  be  a  fair  sale  of  anything  that  will 
burn  this  year.  You  can  assure  your  farmer 
patrons  that  chestnut  or  anything  will  sell.  Wood 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  has  many  advantages  for 
anyone  if  the  extra  labor  of  rehandling  cau  be  cut 
out.  Labor  costs,  after  all,  are  i>< *  per  cent  of  wood, 
while  in  coal  it  is  70  per  cent.  I  tisliouesty  has  done 
much  to  bring  wood  into  disrepute,  3  ft.  9  in.  being 
only  one  of  the  things  cord  wood,  or  4-ft.  wood,  as 
some  call  it,  has  to  bear.  It  is  a  pity  that  dry 
measure  must  be  resorted  to,  for  if  wood  was  pro¬ 
perly  aged  it  could  be  sold  by  weight,  thus  giving 
the  hard  woods  the  benefit  of  price,  just  as  heavy 
seed  ottts  bring  more  than  the  half-tilled  graiu.  The 
scales  determine  quality.  Green  wood,  the  bane  of 
all  housekeepers,  has  done  much  to  harm  a  natural 
kindling.  Get  your  farmers  in  back  sections,  re¬ 
moved  from  easy  transportation,  to  make  surplus 
top  wood  and  branches,  the  cleaning  up  of  their 
woodlots,  into  good,  well-burned  charcoal.  Yes,  it 
is  hard  work.  I  know,  and  some  sleepless  nights,  but 
it  will  pay.  A  cord  of  wood  is  estimated  to  do  as 
much  work  as  a  half  ton  of  anthracite.  So  coal  is 
always  cheaper,  except  one  owns  the  wood.  I  hope 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  clean  up  many  a  waste  lot  of  wood 
by  educating  the  farmer  as  to  the  value  of  his  stock 
in  trade.  k.  v.  s. 


The  Game  Laws  and  Trespass  Signs 

THE  New  York  Conservation  Law  provides  that 
trespass  signs  w  hich  have  been  destroyed  or 
have  become  illegible  may  he  replaced  at  any  time 
during  July,  August  or  September.  When  notices 
have  been  so  renewed  the  land  is  legally  posted 
until  the  first  of  October  of  the  succeeding  year. 
Violations  are  prosecuted  by  the  Stare.  The  mini¬ 
mum  penalty  is  $60,  and  of  this  the  land  owner 
receives  $25.  As  trespass  with  a  rod,  gun  or  trap 
upon  posted  property  is  prohibited,  convictions  have 
proved  easy  and  certain.  Approximately  96  per  cent 
of  the  cases  prosecuted  have  resulted  in  convictions 
or  settlements,  and  trespassing  by  lawless  hunters 
on  posted  land  lias  practically  censed.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  less  during  the  coming  open  season 
than  last  year,  for  many  who  formerly  overran 
farms  without  any  regard  for  the  owner’s  right  to 
peaceable  possession  have  learned  a  lesson  that  they 
will  uot  soon  forget. 

I  spent  most  of  the  month  of  August  motoring 
through  the  State,  and  talked  with  many  farmers. 
All  agreed  that  the  law  had  provided  much  needed 
protection.  Many  stated  that  since  they  had  posted 
their  fasaus  there  had  been  a  marked  decrease  in 


the  amount  of  fruit  stolen  by  auto  thieves,  and  in 
every  neighborhood  after  one  or  two  convictions 
trespassing  ceased. 

In  Monroe  County  hordes  of  lawless  gunners  from 
Rochester  formerly  overran  the  farmer’s  lands, 
damaged  liis  fences,  stole  his  fruit  and  shot  his 
domestic  fowls.  They  shot  so  recklessly  in  orchards 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pick  apples  on  open  days 
for  pheasants.  Most  of  these  farms  are  now  posted, 
and  trespassing  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Pheasants  have  increased  very  rapidly,  and  many 
broods  of  young  birds  were  seen  and  reported.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  farmers  of  this 
section  will  receive  a  substantial  return  from  their 
pheasants,  either  from  respectable  gunners,  who 
lease  the  shooting  rights,  or  f rom  the  sale  of  male 
birds  killed  on  their  farms. 

The  Conservation  Law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  commissioner  to  grant  licenses  to 
farmers  to  take  male  pheasants  on  their  own  lauds 
during  the  month  of  November  without  restriction 
as  to  numbers  and  to  permit  the  sale  of  such  birds 
under  proper  restrictions.  Such  au  amendment 
would  encourage  the  farmer  to  feed  and  care  for 
his  pheasants  during  the  Winter.  Pheasants  in¬ 
crease  more  rapidly  when  there  are  about  five  times 
as  many  female  as  male  birds,  and  the  males  could 
not  easily  be  reduced  below  this  ratio.  When  the 
laws  recognize  that  the  farmer  owns  the  game  on 
his  land  so  long  as  it  remains  there,  we  shall  have 
game  in  abundance  for  everybody. 

HENRY  M.  BRIGHAM. 


Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

I  am  considering  marketing  the  eggs  from  about  400 
hens  this  Winter  by  parcel  post,  and  would  like  to  get 
your  views  on  the  subject,  I  hi  you  know  whether  it 
has  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  parcel  post  eggs  to 
individual  families  on  a  year  around  contract  price,  or 
is  it  better  to  sell  at  the  highest  retail  price,  plus 
postage?  This  latter  method  would  perhaps  cause  many 
arguments  as  to  the  price  strictly  fresh  eggs  could  be 
bought  for  at  retail,  but  the  contract  method  is  also 
liable  to  cause  trouble.  When  the  market  price  is 
higher  than  the  contract  price  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  during  the  months  when  it  would  be  lower  the 
customers  would  be  quite  likely  to  make  some  excuse 
to  discontinue  buying,  and  thus  leave  the  producer 
holding  the  sack.  Or  do  you  perhaps  know  of  any 
other  satisfactory  way?  Should  purebred  Barred  Rocks 
have  a  perfectly  dean  beak?  Ours  are  streaked  and 
spotted  with  black.  The  pullets  are  now  live  months 
old,  and  some  have  been  laying  for  over  three  weeks, 
lair  the  black  marks  arc  still  on  their  beaks,  h.g.  s. 

Maryland- 

E  have  had  considerable  experience  in  .ship¬ 
ping  eggs  by  parcel  post,  but  must  say  that 
we  do  not  care  very  much  for  the  system,  and  have 
discontinued  shipping  in  this  way,  except  on  special 
occasions.  The  labor  of  packing,  addressing  and 
mailing  the  packages,  together  with  the  cost  of 
packages  and  postage  and  loss  from  breakage,  make 
it  necessary  to  charge  such  a  high  price  for  the  eggs 
that  very  few  people  will  pay  the  premium  necessary 
to  leave  a  fair  profit  for  the  producer.  We  tried 
charging  10  cents  a  dozen,  over  top  quotations,  plus 
postage,  and  the  customer  was  to  return  boxes,  hut 
found  that  very  few  customers  would  return  boxes 
promptly  and  in  good  condition,  so  Ave  were  out  the 
cost  of  the  boxes  not  returned.  The  best  method 
used  was  to  charge  the  customer  the  cost  of  the 
boxes  used  to  ship  his  eggs  in.  He  would  then  re¬ 
turn  them  to  save  buying  new  boxes  for  every  ship¬ 
ment.  We  also  charged  10  cents  over  top  quotations 
in  this  case,  besides  postage,  and  refused  orders 
from  parties  who  failed  to  give  bunk  references  or 
whom  wo  did  not  know  personally.  Also  we  would 
not  fill  orders  for  less  than  four  dozen  eggs  each 
shipment.  This  method  of  marketing  may  be  of 
some  use  to  producers  who  live  some  distance  from 
good  markets  and  who  have  time  to  attend  to  all 
the  details  of  a  business  of  this  kind,  but  we  found 
it  much  more  satisfactory  to  cater  to  a  local  retail 
egg  trade  and  wholesale  the  surplus,  if  any.  Pure¬ 
bred  Barred  Rooks  do  not  necessarily  have  clear 
yellow  beaks.  They  are  usually  streaked  and  spotted 
with  black  or  dark  color,  which  is  allowable. 

C.  S.  GREKNE. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  Now  York  State  Fair  was  a  great  exposition. 
More  than  one  truthfully  said  this  as  they  passed  from 
exhibit  to  exhibit,  and  viewed  what  the  great  State  was 
producing  both  iu  animal  and  plant  life.  One  thing 
was  very  noticeable,  and  that  was  the  dean  way  the 
whole  thing  was  conducted.  There  were  very  few  of 
the  low-type  fakers  under  foot  to  mar  the  spectacle  of 
the  great  fair.  There  were  some  of  the  indestructible 
comb  salesmen,  there  were  some  of  the  non-loosening 
cement  salesmen  and,  yes,  there  were  a  few  selling  some 
indispensable  kitchen  utensil,  but  few  of  the  sort  of 
salesmen  why  give  you  no  value  whatever  for  your 


money.  Some  people  looked  in  vain  for  the  big  cheese 
which  has  occupied  such  an  important  place  for  so  long, 
but  this  was  uot  shown  this  year.  The  makers  of  it 
found  that  the  gathering  of  the  material  for  it  from  so 
many  factories  was  not  entirely  satisfactory'.  The  sale 
of  milk  drinks  of  all  kinds,  however,  took  its  place  in 
the  building  and  iu  the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry. 

If  one  might  judge  from  the  display  of  farm  machinery 
they  would  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
shortage  of  labor  on  the  land  was  fast  hastening  the 
age  of  power  farming.  The  competition  in  this  line 
was  very  great.  Many  of  the  long-established  com¬ 
panies  were  finding,  as  their  competitors,  new  men  in 
the  field.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  fair  grounds  there 
was  exhibited  something  that  may  in  time  revolutionize 
the  method  of  handling  milk  by  means  of  refrigerator 
cars.  This  exhibit  was  to  show  the  container  car  tanks 
for  milk  shipments.  These  cars  contain  glass-lined 
tanks  and  are  so  constructed  that  less  than  carlots  of 
milk  may  be  shipped  if  so  desired,  as  each  car  contains 
nine  compartments,  each  containing  tanks  which  are 
insulated  much  as  a  thermos  bottle  is.  They  have  a 
capacity  of  600  gallons.  This  represents  60  of  the 
10-gullou  or  40-quart  cans,  which  are  the  standard  size 
used  in  the  shipment  of  milk  to  the  big  markets. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  centered  in  the  county  exhibit 
room,  where  each  year  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
the  State  prepare  an  exhibit:  which  has  for  its  object 
to  properly  typify  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  These 
exhibits  are  interesting  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
industry  in  Agriculture  that  is  shown.  It  is  interesting 
because  of  the  better  appreciation  visitors  get  of  the 
limitations  as  well  as  scope  which  different  counties 
have.  The  awards  are  made  for  these  exhibits  on  the 
basis  of  a  score  card,  which  gave  50  points  for  the 
correctness  with  which  the  exhibit  typifies  the  county ; 
30  points  for  the  quality  of  material  exhibited ;  25 
points  for  the  educational  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and 
15  points  for  the  diversity  of  the  exhibitors.  Tompkins 
County  won  first  honors  this  year.  One  of  the  large 
features  which  they  emphasized  was  the  accredited  herd 
work  which  has  been  organized  this  past  year,  and  as 
a  particular  plan  was  original  with  them,  and  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  Tompkins  County  plan.  Onondaga 
County  was  the  winner  of  the  second  prize.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  fact 
that  many  Counties  of  the  State  are  just  getting  into 
the  raising  of  Alfalfa,  and  this  county  showed  on  one 
of  its  informational  charts  that  they  have  growing  in 
the  county  tit  the  present  time  33,222  acres  of  this 
legume,  and  are  the  leading  county  in  the  East  iu  the 
total  number  of  acres.  They  also  showed  wbat  may 
be  called  a  revived  industry  in  their  teasel  display. 
They  are  now  growing  in  that  county  approximately 
100  acres.  These  ave  grown  for  the  woolen  trade, 
which  has  yet  found  uo  substitute  that  will  do  as  well 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  as  the  head  of  a  teasel  plant 
when  made  into  a  spindle.  The  variety  of  teasel  grown 
for  the  woolen  trade  differs  from  the  wild  form  in  that 
rite  points  that  form  the  head  have  a  distinct  hook  on 
the  end,  and  the  wild  form  is  practically  straight.  In 
the  center  of  the  Essex  County  exhibit,  which  captured 
third  place,  there  was  a  large  scene  of  the  county  made 
from  types  of  seeds  grown  in  the  farms  and  gardens  of 
Essex  County.  This  scene  was  made  by  eight  of  the 
local  Granges.  Although  many  folks  think  of  Essex 
County  as  a  mountainous  county,  they  could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  wide  variety  of  products  it 
produces,  Oswego  County,  which  won  fourth  prize, 
featured  the  crops  which  are  grown  on  the  muck  lands 
of  that  county.  The  observation  hive  of  bees  which 
they  showed  was  also  the  cause  of  much  interest.  The 
fifth  prize  went  to  Clinton  County.  Contrary  to  the 
proud  growers  of  Western  New  York,  Clinton  County 
had  conspicuously  posted  the  slogan,  “Our  McIntosh 
Are  Unexcelled.”  Iu  sixth  place  Nassau  showed  mostly 
garden  crops,  which  has  made  that  county  famous  the 
State  over.  Madison  County  won  the  seventh  place 
among  the  contestants,  and  emphasized  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  and  cunning  crops  industry,  which  have  made 
that  county  one  of  the  leaders  iu  these  two  lines.  Tioga, 
which  was  placed  eighth,  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
fundamental  road  improvement  program  which  they 
were  first  to  inaugurate  in  the  State. 

The  experiment  station  display  was  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  beeu  consider¬ 
able  dismission  over  the  new  fruits  that  are  being 
developed,  and  how  they  may  rake  the  place  of  many 
of  the  standard  varieties.  This  discussion  has  centered 
around  the  Baldwin  to  quite  a  large  extent.  When  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  one  of  the  meu  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  apple  industry  of  the  State 
I  asked  him  frankly  if  the  Baldwin  was  losing  in  favor. 
He  quickly  replied  that  it.  would  be  a  long  day  before 
there  would  be  auy  apple  that  would  surpass  the  wide 
use  which  is  made  of  the  Baldwin.  It  is  true,  he  stated, 
that  the  Baldwin  is  quite  consistently  au  alternate  year 
bearing  fruit,  but  its  many  other  good  characteristics 
still  make  it  popular.  He  also  stared  that  there  are 
many  old  apple  orchards  which  are  largely  Baldwins, 
which  would  nor  bear  out  consistently  the  fact  that  the 
Baldwin  is  a  short-lived  tree.  The  Cortland  apple, 
which  we  have  heard  s<>  mm-it  about,  was  nor  on  display 
at  the  fair,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  samples 
had  not  stood  up  for  display.  There  was  one  interest¬ 
ing  apple,  which  fhe  superintendent  of  the  department 
allowed  me  to  taste,  and  that  was  the  station  seedling 
that  is  a  cross  between  the  Yellow  Transparent  and 
the  McIntosh,  Ir  i<  a  good  apple,  with  plenty  of  snap 
to  it.  I  believe  from  the  one  I  tasted  that  the  Yellow 
Transparent  flavor  predominates  in  this  variety,  yet 
unnamed. 

The  Governor's  speech  at  the  farm  dinner  given  by- 
Mr.  Burnum.  editor  of  the  Poitt-Stundard  of  Syracuse, 
contained  some  items  worthy  of  notice.  He  dwelt  on 
the  two  strikes  which  have  more  or  less  hail  the  public 
at  their  mercy.  In  the  Governor’s  speech  he  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  uewly  organized  fuel  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  that  the  public  should  uot  pay  the 
whole  bill  which  has  been  the  losses  of  the  employers 
and  the  employees.  He  stated  that  if  a  method  could 
be  employed  whereby  ihe  losses  in  strikes  were  not 
transferred  to  the  public  strikes  would  be  far  less  pop¬ 
ular  than  they  are  ar  the  present  time.  lie  stated  that  it  is 
the  farmer  who  is  .suffering  most  from  the  strikes  which 
are  now  about  closing.  He  stated  that  the  conditions 
which  have  arisen  lta\ r  beeu  cuu*ed  by  the  associations 
of  capital  making  bargains  with  the  associations  of 
labor.  To  meet  this  condition  properly  he  emphasized 
that  the  farmers  must  associate  themselves  together. 
Such  associations  of  farmers  will  be  unsuccessful,  how  ¬ 
ever.  he  believes,  if  they  do  uot  take  a  broader  angle 
than  that  now  taken  by  capital  and  labor  iu  failing  to 
consider  the  needs  of  the  other  classes.  So  far,  lie  as¬ 
serted.  the  farmer  has  not  taken  the  same  selfish  atti¬ 
tude,  and  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  there  was  growing  auy  such  attitude.  This  he 
believes  to  be  the  stabilizing  force  in  our  present  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  e.  a.  k 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our  Page  is  like  a  messenger,  carrying  news  to  boys  and  girls  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Let's  try  to  make  it  better  every  month 


Drawn  by  Donald  Rose  (15  years),  New  York 


Memory  Verse 

Mornings  frosty  grow,  anil  cold. 

Brown  tlie  grass  on  hill  and  wold ; 
Crows  are  cawing  sharp  and  clear 
When  the  rustling  corn  grows  sere; 
Mustering  flocks  of  blackbirds  call. 
Here  and  there  a  few  leaves  fall. 

In  the  meadows  larks  sing  sweet, 

Chirps  the  cricket  at  our  feet, 

In  September. 

*  *  Jk  £  $  # 

Evenings  chilly  are,  and  damp. 

Early  lighted  is  the  lamp; 

Fire  burns,  and  kettle  sings, 

Smoke  ascends  in  thin  blue  rings; 

On  the  rug  the  children  lie, 

In  the  west  the  soft  lights  die. 

From  the  elms  a  robin's  song 
Rings  out  sweetly,  lingers  long. 

In  September. 

— From  “In  September,” 
in  Sunday  Afternoon. 
Such  nights  and  sounds  as  these  are 

familiar  to  us  all.  We  recognize  them  as 
we  read  the  verses,  and  realize  that  we 
love  them,  though  perhaps  we  hardly 
stop  to  think  how  much.  Each  month 
has  its  charm  and,  all  together,  make  the 
round  of  the  year.  If  any  were  to  be 
missing  the  circle  would  be  incomplete. 
Make  the  most  of  these  beautiful  Fall 
days. 


So  Many  Letters 

Whew !  Your  editor  has  certainly  had 
a  busy  time  of  it  since  the  August  page 
was  issued.  .Tust  think  of  looking  over 
more  than  300  drawings,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  letters  on  other  things.  But 
that  shows  how  firmly  Our  Page  is  taking 
hold,  and  the  good  spirit  with  which  more 
and  more  readers  are  helping  each  month. 

A  Protest 

There  were  numerous  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  to  your  editor's  suggestion  that  per¬ 
haps  in  a  couple  of  months  we  ought  to 
stop  the  drawing  matches  for  a  while  and 
use  the  space  for  other  things.  “That 
would  be  too  bad.”  said  one.  “I  don’t 
see  why  we  should  have  to  stop  the  draw¬ 
ings,”  wrote  another.  "They  are  so  inter¬ 
esting."  said  a  third,  "can't  we  have  them 
right  along?”  Well,  now,  if  that  is  flu* 
way  most  of  you  feel,  of  course  we  will 
have  them.  Our  Page  is  for  us  to  do 
with  as  we  like,  and  that  means  doing 
tlie  things  that  will  please  the  greatest 
number.  And  really  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  anything  better  that  we  could  be  doing, 
especially  if  we  try  to  improve  our  draw¬ 
ing  work  all  the  time. 

You  remember  it  was  suggested  that 
someone  send  a  rhyme  with  a  tent  in  it 
for  the  next  drawing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  20  or  more  “tent  rhymes”  came  in, 
and  the  best  one  will  he  selected.  But  in 
the  meantime  one  reader  has  offered  such 
a  good  plan  for  the  October  pagd  that  I 
know  you  will  all  want  to  skip  the  rhyme 
drawing  just  one  month  and  work  it  out. 


A  Hallowe’en  Page 

You  see  Our  Page  for  October  will  be 
dated  the  28th.  just  a  few  days  before 
Hallowe’en.  Esther  Temple,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reader,  wrote :  “May  I  suggest 
that  each  one  contribute  a  picture,  design, 


poem,  short  story  or  Hallowe’en  sugges¬ 
tion  for  our  Hallowe’en  uuniber."  Now 
that  is  a  fine  idea  !  Just  think  what  you 
can  do!  In  the  first  place  we  should  have 
some  words  in  the  “Box”  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate.  Who  will  write  them? 
Then  we  should  have  a  design  for  a  head¬ 
ing.  It  is  some  time  since  we  had  one  of 
these,  but  you  will  remember  those  we 
had  last  Spring  for  each  month.  There 
are  such  lots  of  thing-  to  choose  from 
for  a  Hallowe’en  heading.  Make  the 
drawing  two  or  three  times  as  wide  as  it 
is  high,  so  that  it  will  look  right  under 
the  “Box.” 

Then  we  should  have  a  Hallowe'en 
memory  verse,  and  perhaps  a  poem  or 
two  besides  (maybe  one  of  your  own). 
Of  course  we  should  have  plenty  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Hallowe'en  parties,  and  some 
stories  Of  happy  parties  that  you  have  at- 


York 

tended  in  other  years.  And  we  can  have 
as  many  drawings  and  pictures  as  you 
send  in  and  there  is  room  for  all  appro¬ 
priate  to  Hallowe'en.  Won’t  that  make  a 
delightful  page!  Now  set  to  work.  It  is 
up  to  you.  How  good  our  Hallowe’en 
page  is  will  depend  on  low  many  readers 
help  with  it,  and  all  who  help  will  be 
given  credit.  You  will  have  to  go  right 
at  it,  for  all  letters  should  reach  your 
editor  not  later  than  October  7. 


More  Than  Ten 

Your  editor  admits  he  is  a  poor  guesser. 
He  said  there  would  not  be  10  correct 
answers  to  last  mouth’s  What  Is  It  /  and 
probably  no  drawings.  The  final  count 
(September  11 1  shows  20  answers  and 
five  drawings,  which  are  recorded  below. 
The  right  answer  was  Jack  Rabbit.  Even 
more  (39  answers  and  seven  drawings) 
gave  as  an  answer  just  rabbit,  but  this  is 
not  strictly  correct,  though  it  was  a  very 
good  try.  The  question  arises  as  to  what 
are  the  differences  between  rabbits  and 
hares,  and  which  are  which.  Who  will 
send  us  a  good  answer  to  that? 

Those  who  sent  jack  rabbit  drawings 
were  Hazel  Duutz,  Katharine  French  and 
Henry  II  on  ski,  of  New  York;  Ruth  Mil¬ 
ler.  of  Maine,  and  Eleanor  Henderson,  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  following  sent  correct  answers : 

California :  Helen  Mi-Clue. 

Connecticut  Noruian  llnlloek. 

Delaware:  Margaret  IHlwaugcr. 

Maine:  Itutli  Miller. 

Massachusetts:  Kleuuor  Hart,  Caroline  Powell, 
William  Gross. 

Michigan:  Ethel  boot. 

Missouri:  Helen  Nether. 

New  Jersey:  Kit  win  Herr.  Evelyn  Traynham, 

New  York:  George  Benedict,  Katharine 

French.  Hazel  Duutz,  Alice  Jones.  Albert  Hake, 


Irmgnrd  Wentsel.  Leon  Allen,  Eva  Dennis, 
Hurry  Henskt.  Ella  Aldrich,  Harry  North,  War¬ 
ren  Wheeler. 

Ohio:  Loretta  Muskolf,  Ned  Alexander. 

Oklahoma:  Eleanor  Henderson. 

Pennsylvania:  Mattel  Smith.  Lena  Torenti. 

West  Virginia:  Huhia  Triplett, 

What  Is  It? 

This  plant  grows  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  Children  as  well  as  grown  peo¬ 
ple  like  certain  parts  of  it  to  eal.  In  the 
spring  it  has  white  blossoms,  and  later  it. 
has  a  little  round  something  which  is  red 
when  ripe.  What  is  it?  kdna  tullar. 

New  York. 


Vacation  Experiences 

A  number  of  readers  wrote  describing 
their  best  vacation  experiences,  and  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  ones  are  printed  here. 
Perhaps  we  can  use  others  in  the  months 
to  come,  and  you  could  keep  right  on 
sending  such  letters. 

My  best  vacation  experience  was  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  dress.  I  put  my 
cloth  on  the  table  and  then  my  pattern. 
After  cutting  my  dress  out  I  sewed  it. 
Mamma  said  it  was  not  good  enough,  so. 
taking  it  out,  I  sewed  it  again.  This 
time  it  wag  a  success.  I  was  not  sorry 
mamma  made  me  take  it  out,  because  it 
bellied  me  so  much  for  next  time. 

Massachusetts.  Caroline  powell, 

(12  years). 


MY  BEST  VACATION  EXPERIENCE 
1  Hiring  my  vacation  this  Summer  I 
learned  how  to  rake  hay.  One  afternoon 
when  father  was  ready  to  rake  I  asked  if 
I  could  not.  learn  to  do  it,  and  so  he  said 
I  could  try.  We  hitched  up  the  horse 
and  father  went  around  the  first  time  so 
I  would  know  where  to  empty  the  rake. 
Then  I  finished  the  piece.  1  did  not  like 
it  at  first,  where  the  ground  was  uneven, 
and  1  skipped  a  few  places  in  the  corners, 
but  in  a  little  while  I  got  use  to  that  and 
liked  it  real  well.  1  did  almost  all  the 
raking  after  that  and  was  very  glad  I  had 
learned  how.  GLADYS  FELDBEBG. 

New  York. 


As  you  said  you  wanted  us  to  write 
about  our  vacation,  I  will  tell  you  about 
mine.  I  had  a  small  garden  I  tended  all 
tuysclf.  I  had  it  planted  full  of  things 
this  Spring,  and  now  I  have  most  of  it  in 
Winter  radishes,  I  also  had  a  nice  patch 
of  melons  I  raised  myself.  We  have  had 
three  ripe  watermelons  already  (August 
28),  and  there  will  soon  he  some  more 
ripe. 

1  am  very  much  interested  in  gardening 
and  poultry  raising.  1  think  it  is  very 
nice  to  raise  things  that  you  can  call  your 
own.  I  raised  a  flock  of  20  chickens 
which  will  soon  he  large  enough  to  sell.  I 
have  been  raising  chickens  for  three  years 
now. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  some  other  girls 
and  I  would  go  to  a  creek  near  our  place 
and  have  a  good  lime.  I  like  to  have  a 
good  time  on  Sunday  and  work  through 
the  week,  esther  howman  (12 years). 

Ohio. 


OUR  REST  VACATION  EXPERIENCE 

The  most  interesting  part  of  our  vaca¬ 
tion  was  spent  at  New  Orleans.  As  you 
know.  New  Orleans  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  South,  ami  there  arc  many  places  of 
interest  t6  he  seen.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  places  we  visited  was  the 
French  quarter,  which  was  once  occupied 
by  the  founders  of  New  < Means.  This 
part  of  the  city  has  narrow  streets  with 
original  French  names.  It  has  many 
courtyards  and  curio  shops.  The  houses 
are  small  with  projecting  balconies  of  an¬ 
tique  design.  The  people  who  now’  live  in 
the  French  quarter  are  most  all  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  native  languages 
are  Spoken. 

Jackson  Square  is  the  principal  square 
of  the  city  and  has  a  large  statue  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson.  Opposite  Jackson  Square 
are  the  Oabildo  and  SI.  Louis  Cathedral. 
The  Oabildo  is  the  old  government  build¬ 
ing  used  as  a  capitol  by  the  Spaniards 
and  later  occupied  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana.  In  this  old  building  Louis¬ 
iana  was  publicly  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  The  State  Museum  is 
now  in  the  Cabtldo.  and  one  can  spend 
many  hours  looking  at  (lie  interesting  and 
curious  things. 

The  St.  Louis  Cathedral  is  the  most 
famous  church. 

We  w’ent  over  the  American  sugar  re¬ 


finery,  which  is  the  largest  of  ics  kind 
in  tin*  world.  The  large  ocean  steamships 
arc  etiju'nually  unloading  raw  sugar  and 
loading  refined  sugar. 

We  went  up  the  tower  of  the  Hibernia 
Bank  w  hich  was  completed  last  j  car,  and 
is  the  tallest  skyscraper  in  the  South. 
This  tower  is  also  used  as  a  government 
light  house,  and  its  light  can  he  seen  from 
a  distance  of  fit*  miles.  One  can  clearly 
understand  why  New  Orleans  Is  called 
the  "Crescent  City"  and  the  "Isle  of  Or¬ 
leans"  when  if  is  viewed  from  this  tower. 

We  visited  the  principal  cemeteries. 
The  Imrial  places  are  a  series  of  stone 
structures  built  above  ground,  due  to  the 
swampy,  wet  ground.  St. •  Roche’s  chapel, 
the  most  famous  .shrine  in  the  new  world, 
is  in  one  of  tln-sc. 

We  spent  delightful  hours  in  the  lovely 
parks  and  large  theaters  of  the  city.  We 
visited  our  sister  for  a  few  days  at  Tit- 
lane  University,  which  is  situated  in  the 
loveliest  residential  section  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  famous  Audubon  Park. 

We  saw  many  more  interesting  things 
and  learned  many  historical  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  the  Ixuisinun  terri¬ 
tory.  but  we  are  afraid  our  letter  is  al¬ 
ready  too  long.  We  are  “two  very  sim¬ 
ilar  twins,”  15  years  old,  and  juniors  in 
high  school.  RUTH  AND  ROBERTA  DUFFY. 

Louisiana. 


The  Book  Shelf 

For  eight  months  now  our  list  of  good 
books  and  poems  has  been  growing.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  little  150-word  write¬ 
ups  that  have  been  written,  on  some  of 
them  by  our  readers.  This  month  you 
will  find  four  more  titles  to  add  to  your 
list,  and  write-ups  on  two  of  last  month’s 
titles.  Soon  you  will  have  time  for  more 
reading  again  in  the  long  Fall  and  Wiu- 
ter  evenings.  Try  to  choose  books  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  remember.  Begin  to 
collect  your  own  little  library,  that  will 
grow  in  size  as  you  grow  in  years. 

Four  titles  for  September: 

"The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  by 
Washington  Irving. 

“Eight  Cousins,”  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


Drawn  by  Janet  Cragin  (6  years), 
New  York 


“The  Little  Lame  Prince,”  by  Dinah 
Mulock. 

Poem,  “October’s  Bright  Blue  Weath¬ 
er.”  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


ROBIN  HOOD 

When  Robin  Hood  was  banished  from 
court  by  the  king,  lie  had  to  leave  the 
beautiful  young  girl  whom  he  loved.  Her 
name  was  Maid  Marian.  She  was  very 
lonely  without  Robin  Ilood,  so  she 
dressed  herself  up  as  a  youth  and  went 
to  Sherwood  Forest  to  find  her  lover. 
When  she  met  Robin  Hood  lie  did  not 
recognize  her.  Maid  Marian  was  brave 
and  challenged  Robin  Hood  to  a  duel  with 
staves.  Of  course  she  was  much  weaker 
than  he  and  he  soon  had  the  best  of  it. 
But  in  the  fight  he  knocked  off  her  cap 
and  all  her  beautiful  hair  fell  about  her 
shoulders.  So  Robin  Hood  recognized 
Maid  Marian  and  they  were  both  very 
happy  indeed.  They  were  married  by 
Friar  Tuck  and  lived  contentedly  to¬ 
gether  until  both  had  grown  old. 

Massachusetts.  Caroline  powell 

(12  years) . 

Write-ups  on  Robin  Hood  were  also  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ella  Aldrich  (10),  and 
Anna  Fessenden,  New  York  readers.  No 
two  were  alike,  nor  were  any  like  the 


Drawn  by  Lois  Smith  (10  years),  Connecticut 
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version  your  editor  has  read.  Robin 
Hood  is  an  ideal  outlaw,  bold,  skillful, 
kind  to  the  poor,  courteous  to  ladies.  He 
's  a  legendary  person;  nothing  of  fact  is 
known  about  him,  but  many  episodes 
from  old  stories  and  ballads  have  been 
woven  together  by  various  authorities  to 
make  books  of  his  adventures,  which  are 
most  enjoyable  reading  for  boys  and 
girls. 


TIIE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FIVER 
By  John  Ruskiu 

This  story  tells  of  a  little  hoy,  Gluck, 
and  his  two  older  brothers.  Famine  dis¬ 
tressed  all  the  country  except  their  Treas¬ 
ure  Valley*  The  poor  came  begging,  but 
were  driven  away  by  the  older  brothers. 
One  night  the  valley  was  swept  by  a 
flood.  So  the  older  brothers  turned  gold¬ 
smiths  to  gain  riches.  At  last,  only 
Gluck’s  mug  remained.  lie  didn’t  want  it 
melted,  but  they  threw  if  into  the  pot. 
Gluck  was  left  to  pour  out  tin*  gold.  The 
dwarf  King  of  the  Golden  River,  coming 
out  of  the  melting  pot,  told  Gluck  how  to 
turn  the  river  into  gold  by  throwing  into 
it  three  drops  of  holy  water.  Gluck’s 
brothers  tried,  but  they  were  turned  into 
black  stones,  because  they  refused  to  aid 
the  dying.  Gluck  succeeded,  though  lie 
used  the  precious  drops  to  comfort  the 
thirsty.  Instead  of  the  river's  turning 
to  gold,  it  flowed  into  Treasure  Valley, 
making  the  land  fertile  again. 

Oklahoma.  ELEANOR  HENDERSON 

(12  years) . 

"Write-ups  on  this  book  were  also  sent 
by  Helen  Xetzer  (14).  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Ruth  Xcwcomb  (14),  and  Beulali  Grohen 
(15),  of  New  York. 


Our  Artists 

There  was  the  best  response  to  the 
drawing  work  this  month  that  there  has 
ever  been.  Three  hundred  and  six  read¬ 
ers  sent  in  drawings  of  the  “boy  of  nine, 
with  his  can  and  line.”  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  a  few  facts  about  these  “artists.” 
They  live  in  23  States,  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  irom  Michigan 
to  Texas.  Of  the  306,  7S  are  boys  and 
228  girls.  As  to  ages,  they  range  all  the 
way  from  six  to  10.  Fourteen-year-olds 
are  first,  with  48  drawings;  12  years, 
with  45:  11  years,  with  44;  13  years, 
with  30;  15  years,  with  30;  10  years, 
with  27,  aud  nine  years,  with  14.  Xo 
other  age  group  sent  in  over  10  draw¬ 
ings.  Eight-year-olds  sent  seven ;  seven 
and  16  years,  six  each ;  six  years,  five ; 
17  years,  two,  and  IS  and  10  years,  one 
each.  Thirty-one  gave  no  age.  So  you 
have  the  whole  record. 

Of  course  your  editor  has  had  nil  excit¬ 
ing  time  selecting  a  few  to  print.  I  wish 
you  might  all  see  the  whole  collection.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which  are 
best.  A  certain  drawing  by  a  nine-year- 
old  may  he  much  better  for  that  age  than 
a  much  finer  drawing  by  a  15-year-old  is 
for  the  latter  age.  I  try  to  take  all  these 
tbiugs  into  account.  But,  after  all.  the 
greatest  thing  is  to  have  tried  the  draw¬ 
ing,  to  have  done  your  best  and  scut  it  in. 
The  full  list  of  306  names  is  the  real  “roll 
of  honor.”  But  you  will  find  11  drawings 
printed  ou  these  pages,  and  32  others 
were  considered  as  possibilities  and  de¬ 
serve  honorable  mention.  These  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  little  star  before  the  name. 
Here,  then,  are  all  “our  artists”: 

California:  Elpnuor  Koehler  (8). 

Counoeticut:  Norman  Halloek  (13).  Peter 

Korin  (13).  ‘Alice  Weik,  Helen  TrursfieU  (Hi); 
Until  Dmllev  (1-1),  ‘KlBabetb  Stood  (12).  Mur- 
Kiirot  W  ,  Mvrn  Lloyd  (12).  George.  Dalnton 
t»).  Ed  l  tli  Herman  (1«).  Lillian  Bench  (11). 
James  .McMahon  (14).  Belle  Wr(*!it  » 10),  Lois 
Smith  (HD,  ‘Cornelia  Moshier  (1.3),  Irving 
Ueeee  (13),  Lucille  Perry  (11),  Margaret  Kim¬ 
berly  HD- 

Delaware:  Germaine  Lapping  (13),  Elsie 

OraSM-lly,  ‘John  Ireland  (Hi),  Bernard  Ireland 
(131. 

llUnohc  Gertrude  Cogda!  (11). 

Louisiana:  WUItamm  Thirty  (12). 

Maine:  Ruth  Milter  (12).  ‘Ruth  Hayes  (101. 
Kathleen  Hooper.  Clnnt  Smith  (14).  ‘Winfield 
Hooper  115),  Marjorie  Towitc  (12),  Everett 
Mourn  (13),  ‘Myrtie  Hemeuway  (11).  Harlan 
lliippcr.  Dorothy  French  (11),  Grace  Miller 
(It).  Edward  Sproul  ill),  Nina  Tucker  (13). 
James  Plnard  (13),  Edwin  JUckinore.  •Keboeoa 
Spencer  (12),  Emily  Cole. 

Maryland:  Beulah  BllUrougli,  Evelyn  Perry 

HD,  Dorothy  Perry  is) ,  Jennie  Bafford  ill). 

Ma  saehnsetta:  Gladys  /.wicker  (14),  Hazel 
Hamilton  (11),  Beatrice  lshnin  (18),  Betty  Boh 
inson  (Hi,  Vest.i  Miikou  (10).  Dorothy  Herrick 
(14),  Eleanor  Hart  ill) .  Caroline  Powell  (12). 
Rose  OunnahTi  (14).  Valery  Burati  (15).  Ed¬ 
ward  Larson  (til,  Ethel  Procter  (15),  Beatrice 
Stevens  (111,  Paul  Vaughan,  Alice  Puringtou 
(131.  Alhertiue  Leveridgc  GO).  ‘Esther  Temple 
(17),  lUcbnrd  Phelps  (13),  John  Phelps  (141, 

Zrdmn  Bandlow  (101,  Georgs  Blair  (11),  Helen 
Mower  (11). 

Michigan:  Ethel  Hoot  1121.  Agnes  lterglund 
(131,  ‘Dorothy  ivlVItt  (15),  Lena  Smith  (14). 

Mississippi:  Stella  Wilson  (14), 

Missouri:  Helen  Netxer  (14). 

New  Hampshire:  Gladys  Gnnnarson  (12). 
Kv.dyn  Haskell  (12),  Hand  Curtis  (13),  T.  Kitt- 
redge,  Jr.  (14). 

Sew  Jersey:  Emanuellii  Kantner,  Clara 

Kuntner,  Sura  Smith  (10).  Amy  Barton  (10). 

'Wilbur  Brower  (111,  ‘Mary  Lewis  (15),  Sarah 
Stevens  (15).  Dorothy  Adams  (12).  ‘William 
Johnstone  (13),  Herurin  Lurk,  (9).  Samuel 
Hocking  114),  Everett  Denworth  (16),  Allen 
Hurling  (12)  Edith  Peau  (10),  Edwin  Herr 


Drawn  bffT.  H.  Kit l redye ,  lr.  ( ly  year*). 
\>w  H ampul  ire 


Drawn  by  Williann  Daffy  (12  years), 
Louisiana 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Ganoung  (l.\  years > 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Hang  Shiner,  Pennsylvania 


•~ge\tr -YOflU 


Drawn  by  Irving  Burnham  (10  gears),  Yew  York 


Traviiham  (121.  Isadora  Bryant,  ‘Eleanor 
Heaton  (10)  Viola  Parker  (111,  Donald  Kosen- 
erantjj  (12),  Magnus  Nelson  (15),  John  Ike  (lr>). 
Phyllis  Fitting  (9),  Barbara  Diefenlmch  (7). 

■  in  Dtpfenbaeh  (9)  G.  Edcr  (7),  *Kurt 
lln'iH.ni  ( 9),  Arrlith  Vreelaod  (TO),  Irene  Mo- 
•loogli  (11),  Aimee  Winter  (8),  Eugene  Clave 
I.lo),  Mildred  Bullmti a  (12i.  ‘Collins  Johnson 
04). 

New  York:  Edna  WohlDortb,  (10).  Abrara 
Kittle  (7),  Thelma  Mein  tyre  (9).  Beatrice  Mc¬ 
Intyre  (13),  'TTerman  Tharratt  (14).  Margaret 
Parris  (10).  Roy  Bergtuan  (11),  Irene  Kingsley 
(13).  Samuel  Turner  (12).  Cora  Blasdrii  (12)’, 
Doris  Hunt  (18),  Winifred  Wallace,  Ali  <  e 
.Lines  (13),  Merton  I.obdell,  Seth  Cooml's,  On- 
i  o!ee  Hons,  (iu).  Phyllis  Hu  e  (11),  Doris  Wag¬ 
ner  1 12).  Chester  Wagner  (14),  Gladys  Trier 
do).  Cecelia  Lipkin  (15),  Dorothy  Forbes  iio), 
Both  Mead  G2),  Sarah  Van  Alstvne  (12).  Verna 
Colvin  (121,  Joy  Johnson.  (9),  Lela  I.e  Gro  (13), 
'Charlotte  Booth  (14),  Margaret  Smith  (11), 
Nano  no  Klein  (13),  George  Benedict  (15).  Hur- 
i  .  Crawford  (14),  Ellen  Sperlwck  GO),  Millard 
Spelt  teck  (12),  Effie  Abb.-  (1C)  Edna  Koenig 
'21.  Ida  Nelson  (151,  John  Regulinski  (12), 
MoCarthy  (11),  Frames  McCarthy  (6), 
Dry  (11).  Rita  Loreau  111).  Alice  Collev 
l',rta  reiehmann  (14),  Katharine  Trench 
M  iuifred  Wheeler  <14»r  Hawl  Dun:::  Go). 
Mood  (111,  Floyd  Hansen  Gl).  Lillie 
>pragne  GO),  Helen  Curran  (S).  Rose  Waringo 
GO),  i  lyde  poueher  G3).  Julia  Danforth  (10). 
Virginia  Decrease  (15),  -Evelyn  Xewman  (15), 
Lari  Krenscb  GO).  Franklin  Griggs  (11),  .Tack 
Irrtggs  (81,  Mildred  Simmons  (11),  Frances  San¬ 
ford  (12).  Roller t  Cane  (10),  Vera  Mcrtz  (15), 
Margrtenrc  Barney  Gl),  Vera  Enkler  (15) 
vtiarles  T.aphiski  (9),  ‘Bertha  French  (11),  Ger- 
irude  D:nz  (11),  Adeline  Schilling  (7),  ‘Edna 
Hawley  (M),  Alice  Harwood  (12),  Eva  Dennis. 
Giierr  nake  (14),  Donald  Ruse  (15),  Carolyn 
**""*  Colligan  G4|.  Dorothy  Plaiitz 
G-_l,  Tula  Loop  (14),  ‘Wallace  Griffin  (14). 
Irving  Burnham  (19).  Grace  Hoistnmn  (14), 
Ali»*p  DoIboii  %r:iizabftli  Booker  (13). 

Loins,?  Nodecker  (12),  Beatrice  Reynold-  (10) 
Irene  Tcpcrtt  ill),  Julia  Sarilis  (11).  Jeannette 
T. arson  (13),  Morse  Crawford  (ft),  Dorothy 
I  «rikei-  Ga).  Elinor  Bull  (.14).  Harold  Jones 
(LG.  Mary  1  lckerr  G.,i,  Emma  Ort  (13).  Elsie 
Kewiedi,  Anna  Bailey  (III.  Ludle  Gifford  Gl). 
Lortoa  Goossen  G4),  Lucy  Vntiderwood  i!2) 
Henrietta  \  underwood  «)),  John  Shepards, ,n. 
Hesse  Hewitt  G31,  Warren  Wheeler  (14), 
Henry  Alpine,  Gladys  Fcldherg  G2,  Fannie 
I  rciidi  (14)  Harriett  Clarke  Gl),  Susan  Fnl 

US).  Elizabeth  Ga- 
,•!  "  lU)-  Springer  (ft).  Ethel  nvmdci 

'1-'-  ,HarrL  Hen  ski  (131.  Henrv  Haas  (12) 

I  lls  Aldrich  (10).  Edward  Watts  >11),  Ia>rett:i 
Moclx-r  (13).  T.orana  S  tabor  (13).  Alfrieda 
.hnler  (12)  Janet  (Vagin  (ft),  Louise  Borst 
Louise  Comma  |T3)  A nun  Borgtwon  >14). 
I.thc!  IVkler  Go),  Ra.'hct  Crouch.  •Cnrlofta 
Baker,  Harry  North  (12) x  Gertrude  Grisucod. 

Henry" Tl4?TUV  U  ’  W‘Dirr<Ml  (111,  Isabel 

North  Carolina:  -Herbert  Wvllie  (ft),  Warren 
By  life  (101.  Alfred  Wyllie  112). 

,  ',hl'/=  Hazel  McKIbhen  (in.  Edward  McKil.- 
b-n  '?>•  Loretta  Mnskoff  (111,  Esther  Roxy 
',T4)  '  f  '  r-oy,l  (10).  Ned  Alexander 

■'et  a „  1,1  <rarea-  Mary  Palek  1121  Marie 

Lskola  G51.  Lloyd  Candel  Gli,  Margaret  TTott 

l;ort1enger  n2).  8)'  ,Wrn  <**>•  frothy 

I'emisylvanla ;  Gerald  Kinsjnger  (J3)  Bessie 
Kins!  nger  (14),  Emma  Diakeslee  (14)'.  Alma 
B1  tikes  less  ill).  Edith  Cairns.  Gertrude  Brink- 
maun.  Elinor  Dilde  (13).  Iv.nrl  Warner  (7) 

G 4)r'r  riis^lTn,  vr'K  *C|rI  Hills.  Ruth  Jones 
*  LbzaheDi  N  •  nng  |S).  Evelyn  Hay  G") 

Ehiaberh  1  lav  (W).  Victoria  Enilk  G3i  Els,. 

M  Tslv41,,1*""!  n,X  n3>-  Harry  Shbrnr! 

lM,<  '"rvln  *SoU  '«>•  Margaret 

Rhode  Island:  ‘Clara  Kenyou.  Mrra  Tucker 
Janus,  Matthews  ,U).  W.  R.  Henrr  (151 
Eleiiiiur  ltydberg  (12).  r*T  1  ' 

"■•)  Dakota:  Ne—ie  Coles 

aflVrnl,:u^Bia  rowcrs  Eulalia  Powers 

'  DM.  Dor,. thy  Brown  ,  tl >.  May  Hover  (151 
Agnes  Itovey  (14)  Florence  Lee  (13)  Mar 

garer  Luwsing  («1  Ma* 

H«-d?„l  mil  U5 7  MWS  (ln-  WHli«  Mills  (13). 

I^eStG3Vi5rgwia«:  Nellie  Bnsey  (71.  G.ddi 

Ia*gg,  G3),  Marie  Legge  (11),  Hulda  Tri[,!ett 

Si-nre  unknown:  ‘Marjory  Gardner  (11). 
Several  readers  have  asked  whether 
drawings  have  to  be  the  same  size  as 
fho.se  primed.  No,  they  do  not!  When 
the  printer  makes  the  engraving  from  the 
drawing  he  can  make  it  any  size;  larger 
or  smaller.  Knt  it  is  usually  better  with 
a  line  drawing  to  make  the  print  smaller 
than  the  drawing.  It  comes  our  clearer. 
For  example,  Elizabeth  Gauoung’s  orig¬ 
inal  drawing  was  GVjxlO  in.,  and  you  see 
its  size  now.  Yet  it  is  beautifully  clear. 
Therefore  your  drawings  may  well  be 
fairly  good  size.  Of  course,  you  all  want 
to  improve  in  your  drawing  work  month 
by  mouth.  Study  the  drawings  that  we 
have  published.  You  can  learn  from  them. 
Keep  in  mind  a  few  simple  things.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  use  as  few  lines  as  possible  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idea.  Be  careful  to  make  ob¬ 
jects  near  at  hand  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  farther  away. 


Mary 
Anna 
,  til. 
G7i. 
Irene 


Items 

Margaret  Kimberly.  11  years  old.  of 
Connecticut,  sent  the  words  used  in  the 
“Box”  this  month.  The  idea  of  Our  Page 
being  a  messenger  is  a  good  one. 


Of  course  the  riddle  last  month  about 
Old  Mother  Twireholl  with  one  eye  and  a 
long  tail  was  a  threaded  needle,  as  many 
of  you  guessed.  For  this  month  here  is 
something  different  for  you  to  work  out: 

Problem :  On  a  main  line  two  trains 
of  75  cars  each  meet  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  sidetrack  that  will  hold  50  cars. 
How  are  they  going  to  pass? — Sent  by 
Charles  Moore,  .Tr.,  of  New  York. 


Well,  it  is  good-by  time  again.  Don’t 
forget  about  the  Hallowe’en  page.  We 
want  to  make  it  a  fine  one.  Send  your 
letters  right  along  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle, 
in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  “33  West 
“0th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


No  More  Cooking  Drudgery 
—Say  Farmers’  Wives 

Thousands  of  farm  women  have  put  the  old-fashioned  cook 
stove  where  their  husbands  long  ago  put  the  scythe  and  hand  cul¬ 
tivator.  They  are  saving  time  and  work  by  using  the  famous 

Oil  Duple  x-Alcazar 

equipped  to  burn  kerosene  oil  and  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together. 
The  oil  burners  giving  an  intensely  hot  flame  concentrated  on  the 
cooking  utensils  or  under  the  oven.  Always  under  perfect  control. 
You  have  a  cool,  comfortable  kitchen  on  hot  days  using  oil  alone. 
And  you  use  wood  or  coal  alone  or  burn  either  with  the  oil  as  you 
please — which  means  just  the  kind  of  fire  you  want  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  at  any  time.  Change  from  fuel  to  fuel  in  a  jiffy. 

Made  to  last  for  years — and  splendid  looking.  Has  Patented 
Burner  made  seamless  from  one  piece  of  solid  brass. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Oil  Duplex-Alcazar  and  also 
the  wonderful  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove.  Write  for 
Booklet,  showing  styles  and  sizes. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  <Sc  HEATER  CO. 

429  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  town  use  there 
is  a  Duplex-Alca¬ 
zar  which  burns 
gas  and  coal  or 
wood. 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonder  f u  /  NEW  IDE  A  Pipeless  Eurnace 


T^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  White.boro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


School  Again. — School  opened  today, 
and  tomorrow  morning  it  will  hr  a  case 
of  starting  off  fivr  with  books  in  hand. 
Four  of  thorn  will  ho  our  own.  and  one 
boy  from  'way  down  county,  who  is  going 
to  a  business  school.  School  used  to  be¬ 
gin  at  nine  o’clock  and  close  nl  four — 
all  kinds-  of  schools,  high  schools  or  low 
schools.  But  liow  it  is  to  begin  at  all 
times  and  close  at  all  hours.  The  two 
boy  s  in  high  school  mu  si  leave  the  house 
nt  6:45.  the  business  college  one  must  go 
at  7:45.  and  Flossie  and  Sit  will  get 
away  at  S  This  moans  breakfast 

strung  along  for  nearly  two  hours.  Then 
earning  home  it  is  even  worse.  They 
string  along  anywhere  'from  11:30  to 

:5(>— all  as  hungry  as  hears,  when  they 
come  in.  This  certainly  makes  it  hurt 
about  the  dinner.  The  house  becomes 
sort  of  a  quick -lunch  counter,  with  food 
and  dishes  '.standing  around  till  the  time. 
The  children  are  certainly  good  about  it 
and  never  complain.  It  is  a  self-serving 
arrangement,  and  they  go  and  get  a  plate 
and  pick  up  what  they  find.  But  it  isn’t 
like  sitting  down  together,  with  every¬ 
thing  good  and  hot  and  not  all  dried  up. 

Tub  Studies.-  Shelley  has  spent  the 
evening  in  studying  French.  The  Parson 
remembers  the  time  he  spent  on  this,  and 
doubts  if  it  ever  paid  him.  Those  irreg¬ 
ular  verbs  tlmt  he  never  used  or  expected 
to  use.  He  spent  hours  on  those,  hut 
never  so  much  as  learned  how  to  inquire 
for  a  man's  health  in  French  or  to  read 
a  French  letter.  George  has  been  read¬ 
ing  a  history' — a  thick  volume  he  has  just 
started  on.  He  read  through  the  first 
chapter  and  put  down  toe  hook  with  a 
sigh,  lie  declared  he  “couldn’t,  under¬ 
stand  it."  This  struck  the  Parson  as  a 
bit  curious,  as  how  could  lie  learn  it  if 
he  couldn’t  understand  it,  and  why 
couldn't,  he  understand  common  English? 
So  the  Parson  took  the  book  and  started 
to  read  the  first  chapter  himself.  My. 
but  it  was  dry  stuff!  A  bald,  dry  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  using  the  biggest  and 
hardest  words  imaginable.  The  Parson 
could  only  advise  George  to  read  it  over 
again,  but  of  course  he  soon  got  sleepy 
and  went  off  to  bed.  How  he  will  come 
on  tomorrow  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  Falling  Stone. — Yesterday,  going 
in  town,  the  Parson  took  a  mother  and 
her  little  girl,  going  in  the  city,  probably 
to  get  thing  ready  for  school.  “Won’t  I 
be  glad  when  school  opens!"  said  the 
woman.  “1  tell  you  a  stone  has  fallen 
off  from  me  when  the  children  go.” 
“Yes."  spoke  up  the  girl.  “it‘s  fallen  off 
her  and  landed  on  me.  How  I  hate  to 
go!”  The  Parson  mused  over  this  Stone 
business  a  good  deal.  Why  should  there 
have  been  a  stone  on  either  of  them? 
Had  the  woman  tried  to  have  the  children 
work  all  Summer,  when  nature  called  for 
play,  or  had  phe  given  them  over  to  play 
as  they  pleased,  with  little  to  play  with 
and  no  one  to  direct  'them?  Something 
was  wrong  somewhere.  These  vacations, 
with  the  children  all  at  home,  ought  to 
be  times  long  remembered.  Every  day 
lately  the  boys  and  the  Parson  have  be¬ 
moaned  the  fact  that  the  time  before 
school  was  so  short.  We  have  had  such 
a  good  time  together — lots  of  play  and 
lots  of  swimming,  and  really  a  good  many 
good  jobs  done  up.  Besides  the  regular 
haying  and  hoeing  and  getting  vegetables 
for  dinner  aud  chores,  we  have  shingled 
one  side  of  the  house  and  concreted  the 
barn  floor  and  made  a  small  pond  with 
concrete  abutments  by  ‘the  barn,  and 
started  a  big  pond  for  ice  and  swimming, 
and  got  most  of  the  big  woodpile  under¬ 
cover;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  time 
by  any  means,  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
automobiles.  This  last  division  of  labor 
— eight  hours’  work,  eight  hours’  sleep, 
eight  hours  on  the  automobile — is  just 
about  as  near  right  as  you  can  get  it. 

Grange  and  Farm  Bureau.— The 
Parson  has  recently  been  off  away  over 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State 
to  speak  at  a  big  gathering  of  Grangers 
and  farmers.  It  was  a  county.  Farm 
Bureau  and  Grange  picnic  and  field  day. 
The  Parson  stayed  the  night  before  with 
the  president  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and 
went  on  the  next  day  with  him  for  nearly 
40  miles  to  the  place  where  the  gathering 
was  held.  Two  farms  were  visited  on 
the  way,  where  rhe  boys  did  some  cattle 
judging.  Here  in  this  State  park,  by 
some  beautiful  falls,  there  gathered  fully 
700  people,  who  > -a me  in  about  115  trucks 
and  autos.  With  the  picnic  dinner  there 
was  served  lemonade  to  all  who  wished 
it,  and  also-  what  do  you  think?  Nice 
cool  milk — a  whole  40-quart  can  right 
there — just  help  yourself.  Now  wasn’t 
that  the  most  fitting  thing  in  the  world  at 
a  farmers’  picnic?  And  yet  the  Parson 
had  never  seen  if  done  before,  rtf  course 
often  it  cannot  he  done,  as  the  farmers 
have  to  sell  just  so  much  milk,  and  can¬ 
not  spare  a  whole  big  can  :  but  if  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  fine  thing  for  all  those 
children. 

Farmers’  Families. — It  was  wonder¬ 
fully  interesting  to  see  the  families  lif¬ 
ting  around  among  the  trees  eating  their 
dinner.  Yon  could  see  how  large  the 
families  were  in  many  cases,  and  bow 
many  boys  and  how  many  girls.  There 
was  one  family  that  had  seven  children 
present,  and  the  Parson  learned  that 
there  were  two  more  at  home.  What  a 
fine  family  it  was.  and  the  mother  looked 


as  young  and  sprightly  as  could  lie.  The 
oldest  son  died  of  the  black  influenza. 
Most  of  this  family  was  in  the  hospital 
with  this  terrible  malady  at  one  time, 
and  the  oldest  hoy  dying  and  the  others 
all  so  sick — what  n  dreadful  trying  time 
that  must  have  been!  The  Parson  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  mind  all  the  way 
home.  Then  there  was  another  family 
of  six  children.  The  man  said  they  had 
come  30  miles  to  see  the  Parson,  as  they 
always  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  So  many 
situations  arose  in  the  Parson's  family 
like  those  that  came  to  theirs!  What  a 
delight  it  was  to  meet  these  hard-working 
people,  giving  their  lives  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Saturday  Night. — Well,  here  it  is 
Saturday  night.  The  two  older  boys  have 
gone  fishing  for  bullheads  and  Cels.  Know¬ 
ing  the  pond  pretty  well  where  they  have 
gone,  the  Parson  doubts  if  he  has  fresh 
fish  for  breakfast.  This  is  the  first  time 
they  have  ever  gone  fishing  without  the 
Parson  going  with  them.  It  was  nice  of 
them  to  want  him  to  go  tonight  the  worst 
way,  but  he  did  not  see  how  lie  could,  as 
he  expected  to  have  to  go  to  town.  They 
had  a  great  time  picking  up  angleworms 
over  on  the  potato  patch  the  other  night, 
getting  about  two  quarts,  and  they  just 
had  to  make  some  use  of  them.  They 
have  made  .some  hobs  for  eels.  Tonight’s 
trip  is  really  a  sequel  to  our  great  an¬ 
nual  fishing  trip  which  we  took  since  the 
Parson’s  last,  letter,  and  which  is  a  story 
by  itself. 

The  Beat.  Trip.  Yes,  we  had  a  real 
fishing  trip — one  (hat  you  remember  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  had  been  talked 
tip  on  many  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  hay- 
field:  in  fact,  talked  about  so  much  that 
the  hoys  rather  doubted  that  it  would 
ever  take  place — -liiit  it  did.  We  got  an 
early  start,  and  wont  off  on  a  pond  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  all  night.  The  weather 
was  with  us.  Ti  rained  and  rained  and 
then  rained  more.  And  what  was  still 
belter,  the  wind  blew.  Then,  too,  it  was 
flu*  beginning  of  a  big  storm — not  the. 
ending  of  one*.  The  Parson  prefers  to  go 
pond  fishing  when  the  storm  is  coming 
on.  strong  south  wind  stirring  up  the 
water — the  more  wind  and  the  higher  the 
waves  the  better.  It  seems  to  bring  out 
the  big  ones  for  food,  and  the  waves  seem 
to  prevent  their  seeing  so  much.  On  such 
a  day  there  is  no  need  of  getting  on  the 
pond  especially  early ;  one  time  of  day 
is  as  good  as  another,  if  the  weather 
holds.  An  old  fisherman  told  us  the  night 
before  that  fish  would  not  bite  if  it  thun¬ 
dered,  but  it  thundered  almost  continu¬ 
ously  the  whole  forenoon,  and  that  was 
the  time  we  did  business. 

Ot'R  Bait, — We  were  out  for  pickerel 
and  bass,  and  we  used  largely  a  bait 
called  tin1  Orono.  The  Parson  lias  for 
years  had  the  best  luck  with  this  bait  for 
big  fish.  Wo  had  Two  red  and  white  ones 
and  one  green  one.  Curiously  enough, 
we  had  almost  no  luek  with  the  green 
one.  We  let  _these  pa  tout  baits  out  be¬ 
hind  the  boat  50  to  100  feet,  having  good 
stout  lines  and  reels,  rtf  course  there  is 
constant  trouble  over  weeds  and  lily 
pads,  but  after  a  little  you  can  find  places 
in  tbe  pond  where  if  is  quite  free  and 
also  get  a  line  on  where  the  fish  are 
hanging  out  that  particular  day.  In  the 
place  where  we  came  last  time  on  this 
pond  we  had  great  luck.  This  time  we 
did  almost  nothing.  You  can  never  tell. 
Well,  the  Parson  was  rowing  around  to 
get  our  hearings,  and  we  had  caught  a 
perch  or  two  on  these  same  rtronos,  and 
Cl ossie's  face  was  getting  a  little  long, 
as  he  hadn't  had  a  Lite — when  something 
happened.  Clossie  had  a  pole  that  had 
seen  hard  times  and  been  wound  with 
tape  up  on  the  second  length.  Fortu¬ 
nately  his  line  was  practically  uew  and 
without  knots — von  never  want  a  knot  in 
a  line  on  a  reel.  Words  could  never  de¬ 
scribe  tbe  excitement  in  that  boar,  and 
the  way  Clossie  woke  up  when  he  got 
that  bite!  As  for  the  pole — well,  if  liter¬ 
ally  broke  its  hack.  It  died  in  a  good 
cause,  as  the  Parson  has  explained  to 
Flossie  when  he  sees  him  looking  at  it 
out  in  the  shed. 

Landing  a  Ftsii. — The  Parson  de¬ 
clared  if  was  n  bass  as  it  came  clear  out 
of  water  and  shook  its  head  at  us  scorn¬ 
fully.  hut  when  again  it  landed  in  the 
water  it  was  still  on  the  hook.  We  had 
no  landing  not,  and  the  Parson  hates  to 
take  chances  with  a  real  fish,  especially 
when  he  has  acted  so  saucy,  so  he  yelled 
( who  doesn’t  yell  on  such  occasions'?)  to 
keep  the  line  low  in  the  water,  thus  tend¬ 
ing  to  keep  him  under,  and  we  would  row 
for  a  long  sandy  beach  clear  the  other  end 
of  the  pond.  This  is  a  great  way  to  land 
n  big  fish.  As  you  draw  him  along  to 
shallow  water  one  jumps  overboard  and 
follows  right  behind  him,  so  if  lie  flaps 
loose  at  'the  last  minute  you  can  swash 
him  along  with  your  hands  till  he  is  clear 
of  the  water.  This  one  proved  Jo  he  only 
caught  in  the  edge  of  the  lip  and  flopped 
himself  loose  as  soon  as  he  was  li tided. 
We  could  never  have  gotten  him  over  tile 
side  of  the  bout. 

Shelley's  Luck. — Well,  we  did  ,linve 
one  great  time — long  to  be  talked  about. 
Shelley  never  caught  a  fish  the  last  trip 
over  to  that  place.  It  is  funny  how  luck 
will  run  at  times,  and  we  were  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  he  should  get  something 
(Continued  on  Page  1181) 


1  I  I  Utnnl  V  nitlinn  V.ra  Gil'  ail  Ilf,  lUri'Ct  IToill  Hill  HU  I  a  I- 

All  Wool  Knitting  Tarn  tnrer..u  !*.,<■.  ti.sa  mum 

a  puunil.  Postage  paid  on  live  dollar  orders.  Write  IV. r 
samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  *  llnrtnoiiy,  Maine 


Rarrul*  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CltOCKEKY 
Ddtlelo  Hotel  Oiliimirii,  footing  wsrr,  Aliinilnumwaro,  ot«. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWUSEY  A  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


Get  the  Mahers 

Price 
First 


-Hour 
Shipments 


“A  Kal&KvazoQ 

Fegr*lerrd  Direct  to  You" 


In  fair¬ 
ness  to  yourself  don’t 
buy  a  range,  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  until  you  get  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  wholesale  price.  Learn 
all  about  the  "Kalamazoo  Direct  to 
You”  way  of  doing  business.  See  how  tt 
saves  you  big  money  on  everything  you 
buy.  We  have  400,000  satisfied  customers. 
Why  don't  you  join  them?  Send  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  get  aUr  prices  oil  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  and  gray  porcelain  enamel  ranges, 
fine  heaters,  I  ut  nuCes.  etc.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Complete  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Send  for  the  catalog  today — nowl  30 
day's  trial — money  back  guarantee. 

Pipeless  Furnaces  $52.95  and  Up 
Atk  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company^ 
Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fall  Impressions. — Long  skirts,  long 
flowing  linos'  and  rich  embroideries  make 
the  Fall  styles  stately  und  dignified.  We 
noted,  in  one  fashionable  hairdresser's, 
special  coiffures  to  be  worn  over  bobbed 
hair,  to  disguise  (be  abbreviated  lucks, 
which  look  out  of  harmony  with  the  new 
gowns.  The  newest  styles  in  hairdressing 
are  rather  classical,  bands  and  waves  that 
show  off  long  ami  luxuriant  tresses.  Best 
of  all  is  a  return  to  sanity  in  the  cure  of 
the  complexion:  one  sees  clear,  healthy 
skin,  rather  than  a  coat  of  paint.  The 
okl-fashioned  torturing  corset,  moreover, 
is  permanently  ret  ired,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  reformers  to  point  out  the 
horrors  of  tight  lacing. 

Twill  with  Bra  in  Trimming. — In 
the  first  picture,  the  figure  at  the  left, 
shows  dark  blue  Poiret  twill  trimmed 
with  black  and  silver  braid.  The  straight 
narrow  skirt  is  almost  ankle  length,  and 
the  trimming  is  put  on  so  that  it  appears 


wrapped  around,  a  style  often  carried  out 
by  folds  or  draping.  The  long-waisted 
blouse  has  long,  loose  sleeves,  set  in  with 
large  armholes,  the  sleeves  and  neck  be¬ 
ing  trimmed  with  the  braid.  This  braid 
was  put  on  with  simple  embroidery 
stitches,  which  made  it  look  more  like 
embroidery  than  braid.  At  the  right 
shoulder,  three  rows  of  braid  start  in 
front,  the  ends  slipping  into  a  pockel  ;  the 
braid  then  passes  over  the  shoulder, 
down  the  back  to  the  hem,  and  continues 
around  to  the  front,  where  it  extends  up 
the  skirt.  This  trimming  gives  the  long, 
slim  lines  demanded  by  the  new  modes. 
The  dress  \va>  very  simple,  quite  within 
the  powers  of  tin*  home  dressmaker,  but 
stylish  and  becoming.  The  bat  shown  is 
a  close  tricorne  of  black  velvet  bound 
with  silver  braid.  Tricornes  of  varied 
styles  are  among  favorite  Fall  models. 
Ilats  generally  are  more  artistic  than  last 
season,  with  picturesque  sweeping  lines, 
and  there  are  few  women  who  cannot 
find  something  becoming. 

A  School  Dress.— The  girl’s  dress 
shown  is  rust  brown  jersey  cloth,  a  sim¬ 
ple  slip-on  style.  The  raglan  sleeves  form 
a  yoke  jit  tint  shoulder,  the  dress  itself 
being  perfectly  plain  and  straight.  There 
are  no  fastenings,  merely  an  opening  in 
front,  bound  with  I  he  material,  the  turn¬ 
over  collar  being  white  linen.  On  raeli 
side  of  the  frant  Is  a  smsill  straight  pock¬ 
et,  with  four  rows  of  black  and  rust  fancy 
braid  extending  straight  from  the  pocket 
to  the  hem.  The  belt  was  white  patent 
leather,  with  a  fancy  buckle.  Dresses  of 
this  style  are  worn  by  girls  up  to  1.2 
years,  aud  jersey  cloth  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  school  wear. 

Satin-faced  Cuepk.  -In  the  second 
group,  the  dress  at  the  left  is  satin-faced 
crepe  in  a  soft,  pinkish  sand  color.  The 
plain  long  skirt  has  two  flying  panels  ex¬ 
tending  below  it.  these  being  bound  with 
the  material.  The  trimming  Consists  of 
bands  of  line  Lucks  of  the  same  material, 
set  in  across  the  tucks.  The  sleeves  were 
set  in  raglan  fashion  with  three  bands  of 
tucking  that  went  across  the  back,  form¬ 
ing  a  yoke.  There  was  no  other  trim¬ 
ming  on  the  waist.  The  deep  low  girdle 
had  three  bands  of  tucking  let  in  also. 
The  lint  worn  with  it  was  satin  of  the 
same  color,  embroidered  in  rose.  The 
Colonial  pumps  worn  by  ibis  figure  show 
the  present  taste  iu  shoes.  Which  is  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  the  Hat-heeled  ankle-strap 
type  to  the  buckles  and  fancy  tongues, 

A  New  (>i,d  Fashion. — The  dress  in 
the  center  has  a  suggestion  of  the  Civil 
War  period,  except  that  no  belle  of  that 
day  would  permit  an  untrammeled  waist 
line  which  would  permit  deep  breathing. 
This  dress  was  a  pebble  crepe  in  warm 
mahogany  brown,  and  the  long  gathered 
skirt  was  trimmed  with  row  upon  row  of 
flat  silk  braid  of  the  same  color.  This 
braid  made  the  skirt  stand  out.  and  ap¬ 
pear  wider  than  it  really  was.  The  flar¬ 
ing  bell  sleeves  were  also  trimmed  with 
rows  of  braid,  and  gathered  into  a  tight 
little  wristband.  The  waist  was  entirely 
plain,  slightly  bloused.  The  hat  worn 
with  it.  was  a  wide  mushroom  shape  of 
henna  crepe,  trimmed  with  a  fancy  feath¬ 
er  of  a  mahogany  shade. 


A  Peasant  Blouse. — The  child  at 
the  right  wears  a  little  peasant  dress  of 
coarse  unbleached  linen,  embroidered  in 
red,  blue  and  black  cotton.  It  is  like  a 
Russian  smock,  cut  bishop  style,  sleeves 
and  neck  slightly  gathered  in.  The  em¬ 
broidery  took  the  form  of  four  panels, 
front,  back  and  over  the  shoulders.  A 
narrow  line  of  embroidery  went  around 
the  neck.  It  was  a  quaint  little  frock, 
and  we  can  imagine  how  sweet  a  bobbed- 
haired  little  girl  would  look  in  it.  A  good 
many  of  the  fashionable  modern  clothes 
for  little  girls  are  as  simple  as  an  old- 
fashioned  pinafore,  and  sensible  bloomers 
do  away  with  the  starching  and  ironing 
of  frills  and  embroideries. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — The  newest 
collars  are  deep  round  berthas,  and  there 
are  attractive  new  guimpes  consisting  of 
a  vestee.  with  this  deep  bertha  attached. 

“Cainibockers"  are  introduced  for  wear 
in  place  of  a  slip  under  the  ntnv  long  slim 
Fall  gowns.  They  consist  of  a  camisole 
attached  to  ankle-length  pant  alette,  all  of 
silk  jersey  in  dark  shades. 

Brown  shades  of  all  sorts  are  again  in 
vogue.  Three  of  the  leading  French 
shades  are  Indian  chestnut,  a  deep  rich 
mahogany  tint,  mordore.  a  reddish  cocoa 
brown,  and  blond,  a  pinkish  tan.  These 
are  especially  handsome  in  chiffon  velvet, 
which  is  to  be  popular  among  rich  fabrics 
this  season. 

Poiret  twill  still  remains  the  most 
popular  woolen  dross  material.  In  silks 
there  is  a  new  crinkle  satin  that  is  used 
for  coat  dresses,  and  the  various  forms  of 
crepe  hold  their  favor,  especially  satin¬ 
faced  and  Canton  crepe. 

While  one  still  sees  many  beaded 
dresses,  embroidery  in  silk,  wool  and 
metal  threads  is  taking  its  place,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Oriental  patterns  and  colors  be¬ 
ing  favored.  These  embroideries  are  often 
very  elaborate.  Embroidered  fabrics  are 
used  for  skirts,  sometimes  embroidered  all 
over,  sometimes  in  bandings.  Wc  noticed 
one  rich  dark  brown  woolen  material, 
embroidered  all  over  in  elaborate,  designs, 
which  was  S22.50  the  yard. 

Monogram  blouses  of  white  crepe  de 
chine  and  habutai  silk  have  the  wearer’s 
monogram  embroidered  on  the  front. 

The  newest  overblouse  is  the  jacquette 
blouse,  which  is  rather  likr  a  loose 
Chinese  jacket  fastened  over  at  one  side 
of  the  lower  edge.  Very  rich  materials 
are  used  for  these  blouses — matelassc. 
crinkled  satin  or  heavily  embroidered 
cloth.  Such  a  blouse  worn  over  an  ac¬ 
cordion  pleated  crepe  or  satin  skirt  makes 
a  handsome  costume. 

The  early  display  of  suits  show  many 
with  fur  tt  imuuniug.  The  general  outline 
of  suits  is  long  and  slim. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country 
Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  11S0) 
this  time.  lie  had  the  Parson's  pole — 
supposed  to  be  lucky — but  nothing  doing. 
The  Parson  was  rowing  aud  just  think¬ 
ing  thar  perhaps  Shelley's  line  was  out 
in  too  deep  water,  when  the  event  of  the 
day  happened.  Clossie  is  always  quick 
and  terribly  active;  Shelley  is  moderate, 
but  for  once  be  really  almost  got  excited. 
The  Parson  saw  at  once  that  it  was  some 


whale  lie  had  hooked,  and  instantly 
turned  for  deep  water  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  weeds.  \Vo  slowly  bore  round  aud 
took  him  dear  over  to  the  landing  place 
and  the  sloping,  shady  beach.  It  was, 
like  ( ’lassie’s,  a  pickerel,  measuring  over 
20  in.  long  and  weighing  a  little  shy  of 
1  lbs.  It  was  a  good  fish,  all  right.  We 
got  over  SO  fish  all  told;  four  or  five  bass, 
not  large,  for  it  was  a  pickerel  day  and 
not  a  bass  day.  After  dinner  we  did 
little,  for  though  it  was  still  cloudy  aud 
rainy,  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  water 
was  dear  and  calm. 

Pkaciiks  and  Cream. — That  does 
sound  good,  doesn’t  it?  We  did  have  a 
nice  time  down  to  church  last  Sunday. 
<  hie  family  brought  a  fine  lot  of  peaches. 
And  one  woman  came  in  a  car  holding  a 
pitcher  of  cream  iu  her  lap.  The  good 
sister  fell  to  and  pared  and  cut  up  those 
peaches  before  church. 


sign  notes 
at  the  dining 
table  ? 


IF  your  mealtime  cup  of  coffee  leads 
you  into  midnight  wakefulness  and 
mid-afternoon  drowsiness  (as  so  often 
happens)  why  not  stop  giving  the 
promise  to  pay? 

It  is  so  easy  to  keep  out  of  debt  by 
turning  to  Postum. 

Postum  is  a  satisfying,  mealtime  drink, 
rich  in  flavor  and  aroma — and  with  no 
regretful  settlements,  afterward. 


Sold  by 
All  Qrocers 


Why  not  try  Postum  instead  of  coffee 
today,  and  pave  the  way  to  better 
health  and  happiness? 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
vater.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 

Postum 

—FOR  HEALTH 

“ There’s  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Pattern  A-236. 


MERCERIZED  TABLE  DAMASK.  Width.  64  laches. 


We  Pay  Parcel  Post  85c.  Per  Yd.  Postpaid 

Make  Your  Own  Table  Cloths 
and  Save  Money 

PURE  white  highly  Mercerized  Table 
Damask,  durably  woven  of  select 
yarns,  in  an  attractive  design.  (See 
cut  above.) 

Will  wear  well  and  laundry  splendidly. 
Has  a  fresh  and  lustrous  linen  appearance. 

Make  Them  Yourself.  Two  and  one-half 
yards  (2F»>  "  ill  make  a  large  cloth,  sized  64x90 
inches. 

We  save  you  Zi  to  41196  on  your  household 
needs.  Match  it  In  yourlocat  market,  with  any 
other  of  greater  value  and  if  you  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  bargain,  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money. 

Our  business  is  built  on  satisfied  customers. 
Wn  want  you  to  be  oue  of  tbem.  Let  ua  have  your 
order  India/,  tor  asrnany  yards  as  you  need  We  pay 
postage  direct  to  you  and  by  so  doing  save  you  the 
C-O.D.  charges  and  additional  money 

At  eighty -five  cents  (85c  )  per  yard  you  cannot 
duplicate  it  anywhere.  Send  Express  or  Postal 
Morey  Order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UNITED  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

701  Ftriusoo  Building  -  Dept.  S  -  Pitt»horgh.  Pa. 


Retailer's  Regular  35c  Grade' 


Fresh  From  Wholtult  Routtr 
A  delicious  blend  sup¬ 
plied  direct  to  families 
at  a  wholesale  price. 


In  51b.  Lots 
Bean  or 
Ground 


Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  ol  »  our 
Check.  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  years 

AU-241)  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Save  hours  of 
kitchen  toil! 


\A/HY  spend  the  best  hours  of  the 
’’day  washing  dishes  when  the 
WALKER  Dishwasher  works  so 
effectively  and  quickly  ?  Dishes  for 
an  entire  day  can  be  washed  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  WALKER  also  washes 
milk  bottles  and  separator  parts. 


You  can  afford  it 

Any  home  can  afford  this  great  time  and 
labor  saver.  No  electricity  is  needed — it  is 
operated  by  a  simple  hand  lever  easily 
worked.  No  danger  from  breaking.  The 
Walker  is  sturdily  built — will  last  for  years. 


Price,  $45 

A  permanent  investment  for  your  kitchen. 
You  will  always  be  thankful  for  its  great 
convenience. 


WALl CER 


DISHWASHER 


Send  check  or  money  order — we  will  pay 
the  freight ;  or  write  for  free 
folder.  If  you  have  electricity 
inquire  about  our 
Walker  Electric 
Dishwasher. 

Walker  Bros.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SYMPTOMS 


H  Trial  Offer 


jM'j  A\\ir  Get  acquainted  with  fo- 

Jndgr  Dunbar’s  Double  Diamond  ^ 

rf((uar  Feeding  Molasses.  We  will  ship 
lUJJr  yOU  a  gallon  Trial  Keg,  for  only  $1,  ^fflTlT 
\jfe  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today.  Ask  for  prices 
y  and  liberal  terms  on  quantity  shipments.  ^ 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses 

“Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better  ** 

Double  Diamond  is  guaranteed  to  be  pure  sugar-cane  mo- 
JL  lasses  containing  at  least  55%  combined  sugars.  . 

Write  for  your  copy  of  "Feeding  Hints  That 

Bring  Dollars”— free.  JL  1 

Sc  DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &.  SYRUP  CO., Inc.  jd 
nV  Established  in  1865  girt] 

I Street,  New  York  City  I 

. .  JJflBn)^Dunbark^^fi>U[ 


What’s  Comfort  to  the  Cow  ? 

25%  extra  milk  production — in  many  cases  it's  the  difference 
between  profit  in  dairying  and  just  breaking  even.  Because  —  - 
the  cow  can  devote  to  milk  making,  the  energy  otherwise  wasted  in  fretting  and 
striving  for  physical  comfort  Louden  equipment  gives  cows  greatest  comfort— 
greatest  natural  freedom  they  can  obtain  in  the  barn;  gives  sanitary  surroundings 
that  protect  their  health;  enables  one  man  to  handle  twice  as  many  cows — feeding, 
watering,  cleaning  the  barn — and  do  it  with  half  the  work. 


Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Will  last  as  long  as  your  bam  stands.  Constructed  only  of  new,  heavy,  high  car¬ 
bon,  steel  tubing.  Smooth,  simple  in  design,  strong.  No  corners  to  hurt  tows. 
No  crevices  to  hide  disease  germs.  No  flat  surfaces  to  collect  dirt — absolute 
cleanliness .  Louden  Swinging  Stanchion  is  the  strongest  stanchion  made;  Heavily 
reinforced  at  hingd* to  prevent  twisting;  Simple  latch  /*  U.  Write  Today  for 

— operates  at  touch  of  mittened  hand— cannot  be  /  f„n  _ 

released  by  the  cow;  single  chain  holds  it  freely  at  ■  JjL  m  1 

topand  bottom, allowing  cowto  liedown  naturally —  ...  .  .  w*5>  .  No  matter  what  you 

turn  her  head  freely  to  card  herself  or  sleep  with  WaDni^,  pOW;„a  n11.1 

head  nestled  against  her  body— real  pasture  comfort.  '"■tmsmJvtfite  ™U,^?ewni 

Smooth  V  shaped  bottom  end  prevents  cow  from  #  atiswer  fully  end 

catching  or  injuring  front  legs.  The  only  stanchion  *  send  complete  jliustrsied 

that  can  be  used  with  Louden  High-Built-Up-Manger  A  w  -  ,  literature  without  char«o 

Curb  which  prevents  cows  nosing  their  feed  back  on  J  \  „  A.  “S"11831!®'}-  Get  the  facta, 

to  the  stall  floor— the  most  perfect  cow-tie  made.  I  \  Xheyjvill  helpyoudewd^ 

Louden  has  been  adopted  for  many  Govt.  Bams.  d  (  ,  rho 

State  Institutions,  AgrM  Colleges  and  thousands  aese  coSrt  st* Falrifeil  u»wa 

of  .mart  a„d  large  dames  all  over  the  world  .<  Without  obligation  »™d  complete 

Only  A 1  Quality  VS  built  into  every  piece  that  goes  -  ■  «* I  literarnr,  on  BarnKquipmentchcckcd. 

out  under  the  name.  First  cost  is  low.  and  if  you  f  , I  □  Steel  Stalls  and  Slanchions 

measure  long  yearsof  satisfactory  serv.ce.LouJcn  ?  !  n  Water  Bow's  □  Manure  Carriers 

Barn  Equipment  always  the  cheapest.  &  I  u  Feed  Carrjers  ^  Hay  Too|s 

Don  t 'bay  any  Barn  Equipment  U  *  □  Door  Hangers  □  Hoc  House  Equipment 

until  you  hax>c  seen  Louden.  I  □  Cupolas  □  Animal  Pons 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  I  Name . 

26S6  Court  St.  {Estab.  1SG7)  Fairfield,  Iowa  Coupon  I  Tovn 

Your  Nearest  Branch — Albany,  ti  Y.;  Grand  Central  Today  *  '  . . 

Terminal,  AVio  York  City;  Old  South  Building,  Boston  ”  M  " 


Write  Today  for 
full  information 

No  matter  what  you 
want  to  know  about 
.  Bam  Equipment. 

write  os.  We  will 
yT?-'™  answer  fully  and 
send  complete  illustrated 
literature  without  chargo 
orobligatioti,  Getthe  facts. 
They  will  help  you  decide. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2686  Court  St.,  Fairlield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  Bend  complete 

I  literatim  on  Barn  Equipment  cheeked. 

□  Sled  Stalls  and  Slanchions 

ID  Water  Bow's  □  Manure  Carriers 
U  Feed  Carriers  □  Hay  Tools 

ID  Door  Hangers  □  Hog  House  Equipment 
□  Cupolas  □  Animal  Pons 

Name . 

|  Town. . . . . 

R.  F.  D . State . 
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MINERAL!?,  don’t  cutout) 
COMPOUND  AShoeBoil, Capped 
««  -  Hock  or  Bursitis 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


FOR 


eADt  MARK  BtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis* 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
Worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  8ook6R(ree. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (or  mankind,  the  entiieptlc 
liniment  for  Boils.  Brunei,  Sore*.  Swellings,  V»rico»e  Veir.l. 
Alliyi  Fain  anil  InliainmatloD.  Price  SI. 2$  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gnu  or  delirered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Ttmplo  St.,  Springfield,  Ma«. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Dairy  Cow  Situation 

The  dairy  farmer  is  now  being  penal¬ 
ized  for  an  over  production  of  market 
milk.  In  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country  where  dairy  cows  are  maintained 
on  an  extensive  scale  there  is  a  surplus 
of  milk,  and  naturally  the  price  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  of  the  consumer 
for  dairy  products.  The  era  of  depression 
has  forced  many  families  to  out  down 
their  daily  allowance  of  milk;  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  great  many  war-made  cities 
has  dwindled:  much  of  the  milk  that 
was  formerly  sold  to  coudenseries  is  now 
diverted  to  the  consumption  channels,  for 
the  outlet  for  canned  milk  was  suddenly 
cut  off  and  restricted  to  home  markets. 
In  many  cases  farmers  who  wore  not 
regular  dairymen  were  forced  to  milk 
cows  aud  to  sell  milk  that  ordinarily 
would  be  taken  by  calves ;  they  had  no 
other  means  of  making  new  dollars,  and 
the  opportunity  was  promptly  grasped. 

These  and  many  other  factors  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  present  very 
serious  condition  in  the  dairy  industry. 
^  ery  few  districts  arc  equipped  to  handle 
this  surplus  intelligently,  for  cheese-mak¬ 
ing:  and  even  butter-making  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  is  not  practical  in  such 
sections,  Wisconsin  is  geared  up  to  take 
care  of  all  the  milk  produced  in  that 
8tate,  for  the  late  Governor  Hoard  was 
far-sighted  enough  to  lead  his  fellow 
dairymen  away  from  the  production  of 
more  market  milk.  lie  sensed  the  belief 
that  a  balanced  production  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  would  solidify  dairying  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  his  wisdom  prevailed. 

In  Now  York  State  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  promised  to  utilize  or  market 
the  entire  production  of  its  members  at 
some  price;  but  what  is  the  advantage  of 
a  mere  outlet  if  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  docs  not  satisfy  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion?  How  long  should  the  farmer  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  milk  just  because  he  is 
promised  an  outlet  for  his  product,  with 
no  assurance  that  he  will  get  a  new  dol¬ 
lar  for  a  spent  one  in  the  transaction? 

Any  policy  which  ignores  the  item  of 
supply  anti  demand  and  clings  to  the 
hope  that  mere  co-operative  marketing 
ideals  will  surely  solve  the  problem,  irre¬ 
spective  of  flic  actual  economic  principles 
involved,  is  neither  a  safe  doctrine  to 
proclaim  nor  a  wise  policy  to  initiate. 
In  reality  each  and  every  farmer  must 
carefully  analyze  his  own  problem.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  production  of  milk 
is  his  daily  task,  and  he  must  rely  upon 
his  good  cows  and  his  daily  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  rather  than  a  mere  community  spirit 
to  carry  him  through.  Unless  his  cows 
are  carefully  selected  and  their  daily 
ration  wisely  chosen  he  cannot  justify 
his  existence  as  a  dairy  farmer.  Just 
keeping  mere  cows  and  feeding  (hem  junk 
feeds  will  never  enable  any  farmer  to 
qualify  as  a  successful  dairyman. 

The  greatest  menace  to  profitable  dairy¬ 
ing  today  is  not  surplus  milk  or  filled 
milk  nor  any  invading  tropical  substitute 
for  hutterfat.  It  is  the  low  producing 
cow  that  is  being  fed  on  junk  foods.  In 
many  cases  her  production  is  down  be¬ 
cause’ the  low-grade  feeds  used  do  not  have 
punch  enough  to  stimulate  the  milk-mak¬ 
ing  function.  They  scarcely  contribute 
enough  net  energy  for  maintenance,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  milk  production. 
Such  cows  appear  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition,  have  sleek  coats,  and  display  an 
abundance  of  vigor,  but  they  have  no 
fuel  for  making  milk.  The  practice  is 
not  unlike  attempting  to  burn  kerosene 
in  a  motor  tuned  up  for  gasoline. 

Within  the  last  year  the  demand  for 
grade  dairy  cows  from  distributing  cen¬ 
ters  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New 
York  State  has  been  exceptionally  brisk. 
Buyers  from  the  West  and  South  gladly 
paid  inflated  prices  for  Springers,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  Guernseys  or  Jer¬ 
seys,  for  it  would  seem  that  many 
dairymen  were  anxious  to  improve  the 
quality  or  color  of  their  milk  in  the 
hope  of  retaining  an  outlet  for  their  milk 
when  the  surplus  season  was  encountered. 

If  a  cow  is  worth  feeding  at  all  she  is 
worth  feeding  well.  With  the  quality  of 


carbohydrate  feeds,  such  as  corn  and 
hominy  meal,  so  low  in  cost,  and  with 
an  abundance  of  home-grown  roughage, 
there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  purchas¬ 
ing  or  using  high  fibre  feeds  containing 
cheap  roughage  which  arc  put  on  (he 
market  as  concentrates  atfd  sold  as  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers.  Unless  the  feed  manu¬ 
facturer  actually  [nits  quality  products 
into  a  feed  the  cow  cannot  produce  qual¬ 
ity  products  from  its  use.  There  is  quite 
as  much  difference  In  milk  as  there  is  in 
feeds,  and  a  surprisingly  large  quantity 
of  market  milk  does  not  carry  the  essen¬ 
tial  vltamines  simply  because  the  cows 
from  which  it  was  produced  were  improp¬ 
erly  fed  with  incomplete  rations. 

The  poor  cow  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  many  more  dairymen  appre¬ 
ciate  ihe  importance  of  introducing  and 
establishing  feeding  qualities  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  milk-making  function  through  the 
agency  of  purebred  sires  mated  with  high- 
produciug  dams.  Home-grown  cows  are 
quite  as  essential  as  home-grown  rough- 
ages,  more  especially  if  the  farm  is 
equipped  with  a  herd  sire  of  pure  breed¬ 
ing,  one  qualified  by  inheritance  to  estab¬ 
lish  milk-making  type  and  function  among 
his  progeny.  Genuine  feeding  qualities 
are  inherited  quite  as  surely  as  color  or 
size  or  other  distinctive  breed  character¬ 
istics.  Purebred  sires  reproduce  true  to 
type,  while  grade  or  cross-breds  are 
strangely  inclined  toward  reversion  and 
wide  variation  in  bolt)  form  and  function. 

Iu  certain  districts,  notably  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  sections,  tin-  community 
live  stock  breeders’  association  is  promot¬ 
ing  what  appears  to  lie  a  real  constructive 
effort  toward  improving  tin*  type  and 
milking  qualities  of  dairy  herds.  It  is 
proposed  that  any  owner  of  a  grade  hull 
who  will  consent  to  selling  this  animal 
for  beef  be  given  the  opportunity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  purebred  and  registered  sire  at 
the  same  price  as  that  received  for  the 
scrub  animal.  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  ('Iiih  was  the  first  agency  to  sug¬ 
gest  this  method,  ami  through  its  various 
State,  aud  local  clubs  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  the  plan  effective. 
Other  breed  associations  have  gladly  co¬ 
operated  if  the  seller  of  tin*  grade  animat 
expressed  his  preference  for  a  bull  of  an¬ 
other  breed.  The  possibilities  for  im¬ 
provement  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
so-called  community-owned  sires  are  very 
great,  especially  in  sections  where  the 
herds  are  small  and  where  the  cows  are 
regularly  culled  upon  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  active  cow  test  associations. 

Competition  will  naturally  force  the  in¬ 
efficient  dairyman  back  to  his  old-time 
job,  and  many  farmers  who  are  only  ten¬ 
tative  dairymen  will  not  Keep  cows  when 
the  prices  for  farm  products  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  changed  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  In  any  event,  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  existing  events  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cull  bis  herd  and  to  release  his 
heavy  milkers  from  Ihe  so-called  forced 
production  and  thus  conditions  them  for 
the  period  when  milk  can  lie  sold  more 
profitably  will  find  his  IrCnehes  well  built 
and  mightily  useful.  The  roamer  farmer 
who  perchance  goes  along  with  the  crowd 
sees  only  what  the  crowd  sees,  while  the 
man  who  clings  to  his  own  job  and  works 
while  the  other  fellow  marches  often  en¬ 
counters  the  objective  for  which  the 
roamer  was  searching. 

(  have  abounding  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  dairy  cow  aud  in  the  ability  of  the 
dairy  farmer  to  carry  through  the  surplus 
milk  season  in  good  form.  If  he  avoids 
buying  junk  feeds,  and  refuses  to  feed 
choice  quality  products  to  inferiot  mere 
visitor  cows,  he  will  be  exercising  that 
judgment  which  is  essential  for  success 
in  dairy  farming.  f,  c.  At. 


A  visitor  to  Chicago  was  standing  at 
a  busy  downtown  comer  with  a  map  in 
his  hand.  He  gazed  at  it  intently.  A 
kindly  passerby  offered  his  assistance, 
whereupon  the  man  with  the  map  smiled 
wanly.  “I  reckoned  I'd  figure  it  out  very 
well.”  lie  said,  "with  this  little  map,  but 
I  guess  I’m  beat.”  "Yes,  yes.”  said  the 
Good  Samaritan  soothingly.  "I  dare  say 
youM  have  managed  very  well,  hut  you’re 
looking  at  a  map  of  New  York.” — New 
York  Globe. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  U — Ilolsteins.  Fourth  Victory 
Farms  sale,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Oct.  !>. — Holsteins.  Dispersal  F.  J. 
Bristol  &  Sous  Co.  herd.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Oct.  10 — IToIsteins.  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Sale  Company  consignment,  sale,  Fond  da 
Lac,  Wis. 

Oct.  10 — Ayrshire*.  Dispersion  Fred 
Tselmdy  &  Sons’  herd,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Oct.  12 — Ilolsteins.  The  Sauk  County 
IIostein-Friesian  Breeders'  Association, 
Uecdsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  IS — Ilolsteins.  Lucas  County 
Breeders’  Association  sale,  County  Fair 
Urounds,  Toledo.  O.  Ohio  llolsteiu-Frie* 
sian  Association,  manager. 

Oct.  23 — Ilolsteins.  Lake  Co.,  Ind., 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association,  fifth  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Oct.  25 — Hoi  Steins.  Columbia  nn  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Lisbon,  O. 
Ohio  Holstein  Association,  manager. 

Nov.  1 — Ilolsteins.  District  sale  at 
North  Randall  Raee  Tracks,  North  Ran¬ 
dall,  O.  Ohio  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  E.  M  Clark,  field  secretary. 

Nov.  8, — Ilolsteins.  Dane  Co.  Holstein 
Breeders’  semi-annual  sale  at  Madison. 
Wis.  (Southern  Wisconsin  Holstein  Sale 
Circuit.) 

Nov.  3 — Ilolsteins.  Virginia  State  I-Iol- 
stein-Friosian  Breeders’  Club  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  G.  I,.  Oliver,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Nov.  S — Ilolsteins.  Waupaca  Co.  Hoi- 
stcin  Breeders’  Fall  sale,  Clintouvillp, 
Wis.  A.  B.  Rowe.  Waupaca,  secretary. 

Nov.  1C — Ilolsteins.  District  sale  at. 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  man¬ 
ager. 


State  Fair  Dates 

New  Jersey — Trenton,  Sept.  25-30. 
Virginia — Richmond,  Oet.  2-10. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  8-10-— New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition,  Nashua, 
N.  II.  .  ,  _ 

Nov.  15-17 — American  Pomologieal  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Nov.  21-23  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

,Tau.  23-27,  1023 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 

Conn.  „  .  ^  , 

Jan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  V  inter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Selling  the  apple  crop  is  surely  going 
to  lie  one  of  the  season  >  troublesome 
.•bores.  Production  this  season  is  so 
large  and  so  evenly  distributed  that  every 
main  consuming  section  seems  to  have 
large  reserves  of  apples  within  easy  ship¬ 
ping  distance.  That  makes  it  hard  for 
the  distant  shipping  sections.  It  is  the 
first  season  of  big  crops  iu  both  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  box  apple  sections. 

1  ast  season  the  scarcity  in  the  Last 
made  a  demand  for  Western  apples  of  any 
grade.  Many  were  shipped  in  bulk  with¬ 
out  much  grading  or  bother,  and  the  West 
liked  the  plan ;  no  expensive  packing 
methods,  but  net  cash  at  the  ear.  door. 
Western  growers,  especially  those  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  would  like  to  sell 
bulk  apples  this  year,  but  the  demand 
fails  to  show  up.  Every  section  has  its 
own  low-grade  apples  to  use  up.  llie 
West  will  have  enough  to  do  to  sell  even 
its  fancy  boxed  apples  at  a  paying  price. 
Fsually  it  does  little  good  to  try  and  trad 
a  buyer  by  writing  to  a  thud  person,  but 
here  is  a  letter  from  a  Colorado  apple 
grower  looking  f"i*  markets,  and  also  a 
fetter  from  au  exporter  who  wants  boxed 
apples  to  ship  to  Egypt.  Let  them  dis¬ 
miss  it  together. 

SKI. LING  AT  LONG  KANGE 

The  great  difficulty  in  putting  through 
a  trade  of  this  kind  is  that  neither  knows 
the  other.  A  buyer  hesitates  to  place  an 
order  unless  he  kuows  that  the  shipper 
has  experience  and  honesty  enough  to 
put  up  a  good  carload  of  <tiM*k.  .ami  can 
guarantee  its  delivery.  The  shipper  on 
his  part  wants  to  know  that  he  will  get 
his  money  fairly  and  squarely.  I  or 
these  reasons,  in  writing  to  each  other, 
the  first  thought  should  be  to  put  him  sell 
in  the  other’s  place  ami  supply  the  facts 
and  references  that  give  confidence.  The 
local  bank  probably  would  be  able  to  look 
uf)  the  dealer  in  commercial  reference 
books,  while  the  grower  might  not  be 
rated  at  all.  This  is  another  reason  why 
growers  should  form  selling  associations. 
Any  buyer  would  rather  order  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  than  of  a  single  grower  whom  he 
has  never  heard  of  before.  Many  groups 
of  apple  growers  will  be  trying  hard  for 
a  good  outlet  soon,  and  sticb  times  are 
favorable  to  associations  as  a  selling 
basis. 

the  near-by  crop 

Sometimes  a  very  simple  plan  will  do 
the  trick.  Just  send  the  best  man  with 
samples  to  the  city  and  have  him  talk  it 
over  with  the  dealers  until  he  finds  one 
with  a  good  reputation  in  the  trade  who 
will  take  the  neighborhood  crop  at  a  fair 
price.  If  the  dealer  will  come  out  to  look 
the  crop  over,  so  much  the  better.  '1  he 
buyer  would  rather  buy  large  quantities 
in  one  place,  and  the  growers  can  do  bet¬ 


ter  selling  to  one  dealer  if  they  make  the 
deal  carefully.  In  Rome  districts  there 
are  certain,  dealers  who  expect  to  handle 
the  crop  every  year  anil  who  have  cus¬ 
tomers  that  ask  for  .just  that  fruit.  When 
growers,  dealers  and  retailers  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  this  way,  it.  is  a  fine  thing  in  a 
big  crop  year. 

The  early  apple  crop  has'  been  selling 
low  all  season,  but  showed  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  the  early  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Fanners,  as  a  rule.  have  not  been 
getting  over  50e  per  bu.  for  standard 
kinds.  The  price  opening  for  late  apples 
is  variable  and  unsettled.  We  hear  of 
stock  olTernd  at  $1.25  per  box  in  the 
Northwest ;  the  same  grades  brought  $2.25 
a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  choice  Ohio  orchards  at 
$4.50  to  $5  per  bhl.  for  the  Southern 
trade  looks  pretty  good  for  the  growers. 
In  most  parts  of  the  East  the  buyers  are 
not  yet  talking  business  on  the  main  crop. 

G.  B.  F. 


STANNOX  FARM 


Offers  a  few  females,  both  heifers  and 
cows.  Two  young  bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  several  bull  calves.  May  Rose 
breeding.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.  East  Hollislon,  Mass. 


Special  offering  of  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bo*  JS.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Spri xx 5 1>  a n lx  Farm 

offers  young  eeruieu  bouts  by  •'yinboleer’s  Hupei  b,  No. 
2563811.  Also  bred  soivs  foe  September  furrow.  Write 

J.  K.  WATSON  -  Mnrblednlc,  Conn. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires 

Special  offering  of  bred  sow.  Pigs,  6-wks.  old.  Gilts,  six 
Ulus.  "Id.  We  ship  C.  O.  l>.  K.  «.  I  (SMF.lt,  llamllloii,  N.  V., 


Wo  offer  Farmers  and  Breeder,  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— liolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  Ft. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  wtwi  0«i»t  firms.  »  I.  s:s  si..  Phil...  p.. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BuU  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.  | 

SMITHVIILE  FLITS  Cheitanoo  Cs.  New  York 


Fired  by  Prince  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar  of  the  East — ami  other 
winning  sires.  Bred  sows — Service  Boars  and 
Spring  and  Fall  pigs.  This  is  your  chance 
to  buy  the  best  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  Uellvale,  New  York 


The  Benefit  of  Change 

(Continued  from  page  1173) 

A  thing  like  the  rot  in  Central  New 
York  late  potato  field*  this  Fall  and  the 
drought  iu  the  Western  States  is  the  ouly 
1 1 rice-fixer  that  we  are  likely  to  have. 
Men  are  not  bom  equal,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  So  the  best  thing  for 
a  philosophical  country  man  to  do  is  to 
draw  his  family  together  and  live  within 
his  own  gates.  See  how  many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  family  traditions  we  have  left 
out  these  last  hectic  years.  The  other 
day  I  bought  a  hook  of  Bible  stories  from 
a  book  agent.  It  cost  too  much,  but  I 
was  amazed  to  see  how  nine-year-okl 
Elsie  was  drawn  by  the  simply  writteu 
recital  of  the  Flood,  and  the  strange  un¬ 
forgettable  picture  of  those  sinful,  reck¬ 
less  men  and  women  who  drowned.  I 
was  brought  up  with  a  book  like  that — 
it  being  looked  to  pieces  long  ago — but  I 
had  actually  forgotten  what  it  meant  to 
me  as  a  child.  I  believe  no  child  can  be 
well-balanced  without  tin's  old-fashioned 
training,  a  passing  knowledge  of  what  is 
in  the  background  of  history.  The  plots 
i<f  the  Bible  are  terribly  dramatic  and 
fascinating,  and  the  language  a  work  of 
art.  As  a  child  who  found  Sunday  school 
dull,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a  stronger 
hold  is  gained  by  the  children  by  reading 
this  book  at  their  mother’s  knee.  It 
isn't  so  much  the  names  and  years  of  in¬ 
dividuals  that  I  want  them  to  get.  I 
want  them  to  feel  the  presence  of  a 
Creator. 

B-z-z!  That}  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
Daddy’s  truck  coming  home  from  mar¬ 
ket.  A  cold  blue  day  it  is!  I.aying  some 
shingles  and  dry  wood  on  the  coals  in 
the  fireplace  brings  a  fine  blaze  and  two 
round-eyed  kittens  to  watch  it,  while 
their  mistresses  have  gone  ro  explore  for 
candy.  Old  Tiger  George  keeps  a  baleful 
eye  on  the  kittens,  who  durst  not  ven¬ 
ture  near  the  sweep  of  those  sharp  claws 
of  his.  I  peep  out  at  the  fast  gathering 
darkness,  and  there  is  a  terrible  hiss  and 
a  growl.  Little  Tiger,  in  a  fit  of  hero 
worship,  had  ventured  to  put  his  nose  to 
the  tip  of  old  George’s  tail,  and  he  is 
cross  enough  to  leave  the  house  by  the 
opening  door. 

"Thu-ni,”  says  Daddy,  nibbing  his 
hands.  "Fair  week !  Wet  weather !  No 
potatoes  much  on  the  market.  We  got  a 
dollar  a  bushel.”  Mas.  F.  n.  cnger. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  sites,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  lfiHOCt, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  DtFOREST,  Smiterdim.N.Y. 


BEAMES’  BIO  TYPE 

Chester  WTiites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf. N.Y. 


For  Sale—  One  Reg .  Guernsey  Ball 

22  mos.  old:  bred  from  the  sire  Golden  Secret  ot 
Follyland.  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price,  SI 50. 

JOSEPH  ARMSTRONG,  Jr  .R.  D.  No.  1.  West  Coxsackie,  N.T. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  8  weeks  old 
$8.50  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Dt’SHORK,  I 'a 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  &er* 

etade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  tbs  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ILLEN.  Mgr..  Madison.  N.  J. 


The  big  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gGte.  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reason  able  prices.  IV.  W.  W  HIM  AN,  F.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hmnmclsto wn,  Fa.  ' _ 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  I*.  dims,"*  wks.  to 

IS  mos.  May  lose.  Golden  Secret  and  Galaxy’*  Sequel 
breeding.  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

W.  J.  HAINES,  1009  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


0  1  p  Blit  Type  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  free. 

•  I.  w.  3  Extra  nice  pigs,  either  sex.  SI  2  each.  Pain 
and  trio?  oo-.ikin.  4  Boms,  last  May  farrow.  $1  a  each. 
All  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory-  *-  HIU-  Seaeca  F*!,.  N.T. 


ForSale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  sf^d  bybna**g- 

water  Music's  Pimple  King.  Price.  >50.  Accredited 

herd.  A.  J,  FELL  Lnn.dulr,  Fa.  K.  I>.  1 


eg.  O.  T.  C.  and  Chester  White  Fig*.  and  bred 
i  sows.  E-  P.  ItOGEita  -  W,wn.5E,NEtr  York 


Ruornaaua  A  few  f,  males  of  \.R.  breeding. 
uUstuSej*  one  yearling  bull,  Arereoiled 

Jas.  E.  t  an  Atstyue,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


Belling  eutii  e  herd.  1  boar,  2  years;  l  boar,  14  mouths;  5 
sous,  from  H  months  to  2  years.  Also  45  pigs,  ‘  weeks 
old.  Make  me  au  offer  for  any  of  the  above  pigs. 

WU.  H.  ORTH  Atlantic  Highland*,  N.  J. 


nogistorod  DUROCS 

“  Stom-al-nve  r"  f  rrm  offers  tor  tale  «cock  from  1st  Prize 
herd  :U  Dutchess  county  fail-.  Write  far  prices. 

Hubert  D.  Gage  •  RhinebecL,  New  York 


SHORT  OF  FUNDS— Long  on  Reg.  Holsteins 

Huy  some  of  our  heifers  and  heifer  c.vves  time  are 
bred  in  fashionable  blood  lines  atid  offered  at  bar¬ 
gain  price*.  If  you  object  in  heifer*,  et  os  sell  you 
some  cows.  ELITE  STOCK  FAKM 

F.  H.  RIVEN8UREH,  Prep.  Munnsville,  New  York 


Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  gilts, 
and  bred  yearlings  for  3«le.  Herd  Immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Aimamlale,  N.  J. 


■  ■»  I  |  □  /">  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
A-c  D  *•  ^  ing.  Ali  ages  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Fattluglon  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Jerseys  For Sal«— Cows,  Heifers  and  HoiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  pricet 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Corns  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6.  FOSTER  P.  0.  Box  173  Marrisiown.  N.  J. 


Also  Mule  Toot  pigs. 

S»Ub  R.  i L»ttK, I'ot'dun.Jli.Y. 


For  Sale-Jersey  Durocs 


DUROVS — September  Pig*  (ind  Mature  Stock 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N.  Y 


Moving-Must  Sell  rJfii* ii&S  or  Jersey! 

Two  cows.  Twj  heifers,  <io-xt  breeding.  Good  iunlv 

duals.  Attractive  prices.  It.  \V.  Weed,  V  iiudlliu,  N  Y 


A  r>  V  A  N  CEMENT 

Less  than  2<>  years  ago  .oily  It  owners  of 
Hump-hires  Today ,  «2. 000.  Free  Circ-u- 
l  f.  All  itgee.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bnx  K  W  (I moult.  t‘i 


20  Pure  Berd  Poland-China  PIGS 

ready  for  delivery  Sept.  15.  Sited  by  "  Sheldon's 
Bob."  No,  Registered  darns.  Price.  17  each. 

FAR  VUE  FARM  S.  Silem  N  Y.  Tel.  2ZF3  W.  E  Sheldon.  Supt. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  F-  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Klnnelon  Farms,  itutler,  N.  J . 


Cnnrion  0  Si  ill  doing  business  at  the  old  .stand. 

dpOTTBO  rOlsnOl  Write  for  prfoee  ua  fall  digs.  Rag.  ami 
guaranteed,  3.  CITOE  IRiMRSOR.  *  kuik«ni,ri,  Lx  R  10 


For  Sale — 200  Choice  Grade  Breeding  Ewes 

from  I  to  4  y i+-  old.  Weigh  120  lbs.  each-  Sheared  B1.' 
wool.  Had  >everal  pair  t  wins.  Limbs  and  wool  sold  for 
$13.50  per  head.  Thev  have  ad  the  qualities  contain' d  iu 
oue  sheep.  E.  MURPHY*  Truroan-burg,  New  \  ork 


ll  4VnC  sows,  young  boars  and 
FLDII/J,  pigs  for  sale,  by  Checkers 
sunn  hogs).  Write  for  prices  and  let's 

S.  It  ALL.  Farmdale.  tthlo 


and  Ch-ange  Bob 
ilo  business, 


It  was  the  drawing  lesson,  and  a  class 
of  small  children  were  drawing  from 
memory.  They  had  been  told  to  draw  u 
river,  witb  two  figures  sitting  ou  the 
bank,  oue  of  whom  was  to  be  fishing.  The 
teacher  was  going  around  the  class,  when 
she  came  to  a  small  boy  who  had  fin¬ 
ished  liis  drawing.  She  looked  at  bis 
paper  and  was  surprised  to  find  only  a 
liver.  "Why,  .Tack,”  she  said,  "where  are 
the  two  people  I  told  you  to  draw?” 
“Well,  you  see.  Miss  Jones,”  he  answered. 
"I'm  not  very  good  at  drawing  people,  so 
I’ve  put  up  a  notice :  ’Trespassers  will 
be  prosecuted!'" — New  York  Globe. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

Lc»  K»n»c  A-  ('«.  -  New 


.  .  If  Tu-ediitg » (rood  ram  At  reason- 

ff  _  /  „  ,  -_  —  — ,  able  price  or  ewes  for  found  at  10 
f/P  /  //  / //  fr  .V  stock,  visit  Hillcm-t  Farm,  home 
* ~  vimii  vv  0f  1jle  largest  registered  llock  iu 
State  or  writ*  J  C.  Wealhertiy.  l'rumoiivburg,  N.  Y . 


For  Sale  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

Jluy  ami  June  ran  -  w.  Write  for  prices  ami  particulars. 

TARBKLI.  FARMS  SntlthvliU- Flat-,  N.T. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  <°J??7Ursi,rett* 

L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS  R.  R  No.  t  East  Outturn.  N.  Y. 


mall;  Mated  Pairs  or  Horen 
Illustrated  booklet  10c. 

R.  D.  Ho  1  New  leaden,  Ohio 


eg.  *hrop»liIre  llam.  and  Ewe.,  all  age-,  well  cov- 
i  ered.  STEVENS  liKOS  -  Wilsos.  Nn»  You* 


*  FERRETS 

*  *  *■'  p  a  i  r  s  or  dozen 

rice  Hst  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Meg.  II  AM  PSII 1 11  L  allLtl’.  liAR»  »..d 
EWLB.  Apply  imilK  KiRM,  I'urcUu..  5.  t. 


ForSale 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  j™ISf*s.red 

by  Imported  ami  Walnut  HaJlrams.  Balia  faction  guar¬ 
anteed.  C.  f  4  M  W.  (16M4M.  Marsh  C;..k  Fares,  t.(lyrlur|,  Ps 


fur  killing  rats.  Also  l-untlug  rabbits 
lii.w-m-ti  n  book  add  price  list  free. 

brri  Farnsworth  S.w  l.o.uon.  Ohio 


Ferrets 


KjlS.;',  4'  '  . ,  A  Your  stock  will  thrive  on 
Y  warm  food.  They'll  eive 
MgSb  •  V.  I  •  x  more  and  better  milk;  Hogs 
have  lareev  frames  anil  more 
tEIp  Hoiid  meat;  liens  lay  better. 

WK. ■  -  Have  lots  of  hot  water  for 

q  \V- scnldim:;  twit  spraying  mix; 
\  render  lard;  boil  sotglium  or 

kk--  '|P%,  sapt  lieat  water  for  stoi  k: 

m  ^  ior  washday ;  preserves  frttiL 

Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

Burn*  chunks,  lout;  sticks,  cobs— any  tiling.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Stircfssor  (e  Lewis  Msuutacturin*  Co. 


For  Sate-Fox  Terrier  Puppies  V’T 

Males,  eiOt  FefuaJea.  37.5ft  S..4.  Sl’l.l.tw.  llel.n.aArf 


Eligible  Airedale*.  C0HSSSET  xfiaaS,  CaohlMn.  Cana. 


Wooled  t  .  nose.  A  Eaves  ST  **»• 
BRINS.  liRiyC  Btwtr,lo4i*>Tilli.N.I 


BLACK  FEMALES.  325. 

It.  1>.  11  ood.  llunlelMon,  Conn 


Police  Pups 


kenaaelbred-  Vox  Hour 

sale.  T.  i'  HtNl'LKsUN’ 


Yearling  Runa  for  sale. 

Loot,  New  Yoke 


i-gi-lered  Shrop-hlre 

i  H.  B.  COVERT 


ed  Collie  Pops.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
Also  Cox  Teniers.  KISOH  RIOS.,  tiro.*  I'll;,  l‘». 


hor-ougMarvd  Airedale,  female,  U  mos.  old.  with  p-  <1- 
igt\ e, hunting  slraiu,  41  a.  t'M*S.  fOT'll,  ItaaSaraou.  Mil. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Ro  ms.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  for  sale. 

KLL1S  TIGKU  .  Gladstone,  N.  J . 


AIREDALE  PIPS  AIREDALES 

‘"Trump  Cards'*  “ Noted  Families  ” 

hr.  KNOX  Boi5Q  Danbury,  Conn. 


If  >nu  an  going  to  make  ,i  change  coino  to  Salisbury, 
Mary  land,  tin-  town  of  opportunities  on  the  Custom  Shore. 


40 -Acre  Truck  Farm 


SIXTEEN  Young  Grade  BREEDING  EWES 

mostly'  Sbropshins.  Two  purebred  Hampshire  rams, 
yearling  and  3  yr  old,  InoB- regisiered.) 

Herbert  Eiixtsn  H.  11.  So.  4  41*.wego,  a.  1 , 


l.  mile  from  -cloud  and  nlorc,  mile  from  State  high- 
way,  llj  miles  flom  town  and  railroad  i-tation.  30  acres 
under  plow,  bahmev  well  set  iu  vmltig  pine  limber,  four- 
lMoin  CoIomihI  bou-eiiud  ma-essai  y  out.  buildings.  Owner 
must  soil,  price  51.750,  terms  cu-b,  balance  ou 
easy  payments.  For  full  imiTicUlara,  write 
S.  FRANKkVN  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


ForSale-Oorang Airedale  Bitch  pies,  males,  *20;  fe¬ 
males,  tld  Mixed  breed  puppies.  #5  C-  NT fe,  l  »r«  l  uun.  1'a. 


310.  tiie  castle 

Tarrytowa,  K.  ¥. 


For 

Sale 


One  White  Grade  Swiss  Buck 


for  TTi-xvra,  Cuuglis.  rMslein- 
S  per.  Indigestion.  I  two 
,cjia  lor  Ilesves — If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  mom-y  back.  Ono 
can  often  sumclent.  $1.25 
^  X>er  can-  Dj'aU'vs  or  by  mail. 
Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo*  0- 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


NEWTON’S 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  ()ld  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Witliinmeaville.  N.V. 


Shetland  Ponies  SW: 

ast  herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  Ceunty  in  U.  8. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers } 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1187. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale — Six-mom  hom<.  and 
furniture;  barn  20x20;  10  stores-  of  ground; 
iwo  turns  cleared;  one  chicken  house  20x12; 
TOO  White  S.  C.  Leghorn-; :  pri-e  $4,000:  half 
i-yslj.  A.  J.  WEBB,  Box  20 Til,  It.  D.  No.  2. 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia,  an 
NO  to  100-acre  farm,  suitable  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses:  Chester  Valley  or  hear  the  main  line 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  177.'  ■  are 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


123-ACRE  village  farm:  soil  loam;  12-room 
house,  all  improvements,  large  per-b.  hum 
for  f>0;  abundunce  water;  line  location;  $19,500; 
half  cash.  J.  W.  SHERER.  Ridgehury,  N.  Y. 


191-ACRE  village  farm;  one  best  in  this  loca¬ 
tion:  soil  loam;  nbundcuce  water;  good  12- 
room  house,  two  fireplaces;  average  barn  room 
35  cows;  line  location  and  shade;  $14,1*00;  part 
cash:  no  agents.  J.  W.  SHERER,  Ridgehury, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Market  for  a  superior  grade  of  milk., 
from  federal  accredited  Guernsey  herd;  abso¬ 
lutely  pure;  very  high  fat  perron  I  ,-ige ;  made  tin 
der  greatest  care;  safe  for  infants.  Address 
MANAGER  PROBASCO  FARM,  Ficmington, 
N.  ,T. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
12ft  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  SI;  sold  in 
stores,  SI .75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigor¬ 
ating:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.50,  postpaid.  I’.  0.  order. 
HANNAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hilt  Camp,  Raqnette 
Lake.  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  am  :t  poult  ry  beginner.  My  clucks  were 
hatched  April  <>,  and  developed  very  fast . 
They  weighed  from  I  VI*  t>*  I  %  lbs,  when 
two  mouths  old.  At  that  time  I  separ¬ 
ated  the  pullets  and  cockerels  and  have 
fed  the  pallets  some  ('ornell  ration  for 
laying  hens,  hut  mostly  era  eked  corn. 

bran  and  middlings,  . . a  food  and  milk 

Some  are  singing  like  laying  hens,  and 
their  heads  are  red,  but  they  seem  to  be 
molting.  Did  wrong  feeding  induce  this 
or  were  they  hatched  loo  early V  What 
can  1  do  to  start  them  laying  as  early  as 
possible?  My  hens  are  also  molting  and 
have  stopped  laying  altogether,  though  T 
have  not  changed  their  feed  in  any  way. 
Have  been  feeding  the  Cornell  ration,  and 
they  laid  well  through  the  early  Spring 
and  Slimmer,  MRS.  A.  P.  W, 

New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 148-acre  dairy  farm,  located  near 
Putnam,  Conn.;  12-room  Louse,  L-irg,-  barn, 
poultry-house,  etc.;  buildings  in  good  condition; 
Mill  sell  farm  with  or  Without  stock.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price  write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
1778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


112  ACRES — Sixty  cultivated;  tile  drained; 

timber;  modern  California  bungalow;  sanitary 
barn,  two  silos;  fruit;  thorough  blood  Holsteius; 
machinery  and  crops  included:  for  $99  per  a 'To. 
ADVERTISER  1784,  care  Rural  N.-w -York -r. 


EOU  SALE  —  8*) -a  ere  farm:  six  miles  from 
Huntingdon,  Pa.;  S3, 509  takes  stock,  -rops 
and  tools;  cash  or  terms.  T.  H.  PARK,  Box 
19,  It.  L>.  2,  Huntingdon,  Pit. 


FOR  SALE  —  210-acTe  Vermont  farm:  timber, 
sugar  orchard,  fruit,  never-failing  water, 
large  buildings;  1,700  altitude;  splendid  soil, 
scenerv ;  near  small  lake  and  popular  Summer 
resort;  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  1783,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  FARM— 128  acres;  one 
mile  from  village  and  railroad;  two  houses; 
cellar  barn;  all  necessary  outbuildings;  four 
horses,  two  COMP,  390  hens,  five  hogs;  tools, 
machinery,  gasoline  engine,  wagons;  35  tons 
hay.  300  bushels  wheat  and  barley,  13  acres 
corn;  to  quick  buyer  at  $8,590;  reasonable 
terms.  JAY  ATEN,  It.  1*.  D.  No.  1,  SrjoktOI). 
N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  on  the  east  shore 
of  Conesus  Lake;  800  feet  above  sen  level; 
no  mosquitoes;  lake  is  nine  miles  long,  formed 
entirely  by  springs:  a  Summer  resort,  23  miles 
of  Rochester;  one  hour's  ride  t.y  auto:  linprov  .1 
road;  this  farm  and  home  is  three  miles  up  the 
east  shore ;  has  a  ttur  spring  that  supplies  the 
liuc.se  and  horns  pure  cold  water:  OWU.T  lilts 
remodeled  the  old-fashioned  house  into  a  new 
and  up-to-date  three-story  house,  and  has  a  Sue 
paying  business  for  tlic  bummer,  but  being  alone 
the  work  is  too  hard,  and  feels  that  the  demand 
for  accommodations  is  more  than  she  is  capable 
of  handling,  managing  alone;  the  farm  includes 
30  acres  soil  suitable  for  any  kind  of  fruH, 
vegetables:  hennery  for  200  chickens,  two  barns, 
garage:  there  are  10  line  cottage  tots,  besides 
u  500  font  frontage;  all  buildings  electric  lights, 
running  water;  two  baths,  hot  waiter  beat  open 
fireplace,  acetylene  gas  plant,  sleeping  porch; 
can  accommodate  50  guests;  a  fine  business 
place,  or  a  home  for  party  wishing  to  retire; 
sell  one-half  down,  remainder  *.u  time;  or  would 
sell  business  and  part  of  farm:  might  consider 
a  half  Interest  with  a  good,  holiest,  energetic 
couple  of  extierienoe,  references  in  this  line  of 
Work.  Address  SIRS.  MYRTLE  KING,  Pine 
Tree  Mnuor,  Conesus  Lake,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALIC — 180-acre  beautiful  South  Jersey 
farm:  $12,009:  excellent  buildings;  fertile 
soil;  35  tons  hay,  1,509  bushels  corn:  easy 
terms;  other  homes  and  farms,  $1 ,009  to 
810.099.  ELDAD  LOSE,  Dividing  Greek,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 219  acres;  150  tillable; 

eight-room  house,  three  large  barns,  silo, 
garage;  good  market;  one  mile  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  four  utiles  to  Meadville.  Pa.;  $00  per 
acre;  good  terms.  JESSIE  ROV'D,  385  Walnut 
Street,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  prosperous  poultry  farm 
of  id  acres;  on  improved  roads;  near  Atlantic 
City.  N.  .7.;  mammoth  incubators,  capacity  1,000 
layers:  poultry  buildings  absolutely  modern  and 
(li  st  class:  upples.  pears,  quinces,  grapes  and 
berries;  two  good  wells  of  water;  good  barn 
and  garage;  seven-room  house;  place  all  piped 
for  running  water,  including  house,  poultry 
buildings  and  overhead  irrigation;  nice  piece 
woodland;  running  stream  on  one  border:  good 
neighbors;  near  good  schools,  churches,  railroads 
and  trolleys;  kcaooI  buses,  Including  high  school 
bus,  jiafts’  the  door;  moll  delivered  lit  d(s>r; 
telephone  avnlbible;  good  roadside  market  for 
all  kinds  of  produce,  including  poultry  .mil  eggs; 
place  fully  equipped,  including  1,000  head  of 
poultry.  Full  particulars  from  owner,  DR.  R. 
If.  THOMAS,  Motor  Route  1.  Pleasant  ville, 
N.  J. 


CATS  KILL  MOFNTATN  caulitlowvr;  standard 
crate,  $2,50.  H1T.LCROFT  FARMS,  Walton. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey:  5-11*. 

pails,  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
•/one.  HARRY  J.  BORF.M AN,  Box  87.  Katounb, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  new  crop;  circular 
five.  KOSC0E  F.  WIN  SON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee. 
N.  Y. 


4,290-EGG  Oandee  incubator  for  sale;  turning 
trays,  electrict  lights;  perfect  condition; 
crated,  $525.  JAMES  WHITSKL,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  finest  white  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  54b.  pull,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail, 
$2.15;  delivered  to  third  postal  gone.  NOAH 
BORDNER.  Holgaie,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Candee  Mammoth  incubators, 
1.899 — 3,000-egg  capacity,  old  style;  one 
Will. vs- Knight  electric  light  plant,  new:  reason¬ 
able  CLARENCE  Bl.FME,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  tiO-lli.  r 
buckwheat,  SB. 00;  f.  o.  1*.  G,  W, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

•ans.  $7.59; 
RELDEN, 

FOR  SALE  —  Guaranteed  all  wool 
72x84.  double,  steel  gray;  $0  f.  o 
M.  HOW KNSTJNE,  South  Whitley, 

blankets, 

.  h.  IRA 
Did. 

FOR  SALE — Reo  speed  wagou  house  ear,  ’21 


model;  wardrobe,  folding  bed,  stove,  toilet: 
price  $1,250  (six  of  Us  to  Los  Angeles,  3.700 
miles,  $185  expense) ;  25  States  In  18  months. 
18,1*09  mites;  one  grand  time,  BENJAMIN 
WILLIAMS,  Houghton,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 000-egg  Buckeye  Incubator.  E,  D. 
GREEN,  Dorset.  O. 


FUR  SALE — Gold  Skin  sweet  potatoes  for  fam¬ 
ily  use;  barrel,  $3.25;  hamper,  $1.30:  give 
shipping  directions.  I*’.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New 
Market,  Md, 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15: 
buckwheat,  5  Ills.,  $1;  10  lbs,,  $1.90;  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  trade  sweet  potatoes  for  upples. 

Bartlett  pears  and  other  fruit,  ROBERT 
PARSONS,  Townsend,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 2, 490-egg  Candee  imailmtor.  in  line 
condition;  $150  where  It  stands.  J.  B. 
HUTCHINSON,  Highland  Avenue,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J. 


THREE-HORSE  Falrbtink-Morse  7.  engine,  $55; 

Huber  light  4  tractor,  $459.  Wanted— 32- 
volt  unit  electric  plant.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Uumnurfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -Cheap,  one  100-light  Commander 
acetylene  lighting  machine,  $125;  one  Oswald 
50-light,  $75;  unused;  never  tint-rated;  reason 
for  selling  -electricity  noiv  available,  EGO- 
LAND  POULTRY  FARM.  West  Cliazy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35 
a  gal.;  sugar.  0  and  19-lb.  pails,  30c  a  lit.; 
nothing  hut  the  best;  remit  with  order.  GRAND 
VIEW  SUGAR  ORCHARD,  Jericho,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Accommodations  for 
two  from  now  on,  including  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son.  BROOKFIELD  COTTAGE,  Mrs.  Frank 
Mercer,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Star  milk  cooler;  state  condition 
and  price.  ADVERTISER  1785,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APRONS — Pretty  percale  bungalow  aprons,  $1; 

cottage  aprons,  75c  ( postpaid ) ;  well  made;  j 
good  quality  white  ground  percales.  E.  S1TL- 
SON,  R,  8,  Shelton.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 424-acre  farm,  In  fertile  Hudson 
Valley:  18-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electric 
lights,  telephone:  00-cow  barn,  concrete  door, 
Steel  stanchions;  silo;  two  barn  doors;  12-liorse 
born;  large  liny  and  grain  storage,  slate  roofs; 
large  poultrydiouses:  fine  neighborhood;  schools, 
churches  and  markets;  on  main  highway; 
owner’s  home;  illness  necessitate-  quick  sale, 
hence  price  of  $35  per  acre;  easy  terms  may  be 
arranged;  buildings  cannot  be  replaced  at  the 
above  price.  ADVERTISER  1779,  care  Rural 
N  cm- Yorker, 


182-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  for  good 
investment  property,  business,  merchandise  or 
mortgages;  farm  l«  three  mile*  west  of  Clyde; 
one  half  mile  to  trolley  and  shipping  station 
and  Slate  road;  sandy,  gravelly  )oim,  a  11  till 
aide,  sonic  muck;  stock,  tools  and  one-half  of 
crops;  25  acres  orchard;  two  houses;  four  bank 
barns;  price,  inclusive,  $25,09n;  incumbrances 
$13.91*0;  adjoining  75  acres  soil  for  $1*!5  per 
acre;  possession  immediately.  owner,  it.  ft. 
SlIAFEII,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  Columbia  County  Hudson  Valley 
fruit,  dairy  and  general  farm:  234  acres; 
splendid  buildings,  electric  lights,  furnace, 
bath:  big  crops:  large  orchards:  beautiful  home; 
profitable  farm:  bargain.  ADVERTISER  1800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  man  with  $500  to  $1,990 
cash  to  run  a  dairy  on  shares:  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  balance:  go  >d  location.  BRIGHTLY 
FARM,  Goochland,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  In  villngo,  small  house,  with  two 
acres  rich  lauil;  good  fruit:  located  lower 
Delaware:  near  river;  plenty  fish  unit  game; 
price  f 500.  B.  PARADEE.  HU  State  Street 

Penns  Grove,  N,  J. 


WANTED — Stnnll  farm,  poultry,  fruit,  etc., 
within  HO  miles  New  York;  exchange  $7,500 
suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DARTE,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J, 


StlC'I'H  FLORIDA  lake  frouf  furnished  bunga¬ 
low;  fishing,  hunting,  bout,  garden,  straw¬ 
berries,  oranges,  grapefruit;  garage;  $250  for 
six  months.  C.  PUTNEY  Avon  Park,  Fig. 


FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes  will  assure 
you  better  bread;  sent  for  30e,  money  order. 
MISS  II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator.  No.  15;  good 
condition;  $45.  H.  WOOD,  I  uaditla.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5.000  egg  incubator,  Candee,  New¬ 
town  or  Buckeye  No,  8;  two  pigs;  bred 
heifer.  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.  Y 


AVOCADOS— 10  lbs.  net.  $2.75,  delivered.  J. 
M.  BAITER,  Grower,  Redlaml,  Fin. 


FOR  SALE — Western  Electric  plant;  used  six 
months;  $250;  also  Colt  gas  much  Inc,  very 
cheap.  ROSE  VIEW  FARM,  Harris,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  clover  extracted,  1922  cron;  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buekwhe.it,  5  Uip., 
$1.15;  19  lbs..  $1.90;  postpaid  to  4th  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  5's.  20c  for  10's; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
lire  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y, 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Your  early  April  hatched  chicks  should 
begin  to  lay  in  September,  and  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  developed  too  fast,  I  presume  that 
file  molting  that  you  note  is  merely  the 
natural  shedding  of  chick  feathers  for 
those  of  greater  maturity,  and  does  not 
denote  anything  wrong  with  their  man¬ 
agement.  They  should  tie  got  into  their 
Winter  quarters  before  laying  begins,  ill 
order  that  there  need  be  no  radical 
change  in  their  surroundings  or  care 
after  I  hat  time.  Continue  the  Cornell 
ration  for  laying  hens,  if  that  is  what  yon 
desire  to  feed  through  the  Winter,  and 
avoid  any  sudden  changes  in  composition 
of  ration  or  methods  of  care,  since  such 
changes  may  easily  so  disturb  the  pullets 
as  to  bring  about  cessation  of  laying  and 
a  general  moll  that  will  stop  egg  produc¬ 
tion  until  Spring.  Pullets  and  hens  are 
sensitive  to  changes  in  methods  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  any  necessary  ones  should 
be  made  gradually. 

It  is  the  natural  molting  season  for  old 
fowls,  though  the  best  layers  are  those 
that  do  not  molt  until  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber.  or.  in  some  cases,  even  later.  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall  molting,  with  cessa¬ 
tion  of  production,  does  not  gilt*  a  hen 
time  enough  to  make  a  good  record  and, 
ordinal-.’  ,  denotes  an  inferior  fowl. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fitting  Henhouse  with  Electricity 

We  are  building  a  poultry-house,  and 
expect  to  install  electric  lights  from  a 
110-volt  circuit.  We  wish  to  use  light¬ 
ing  bulbs  on  it  third  wire  to  keep  drink¬ 
ing  water  from  freezing.  We  expect  to 
make  a  drinking  fountain  of  galvanized 
iron  about  40  in.  long,  10  in.  wide  and 
5  in.  deep.  We  shall  enclose  underneath 
the  fount,  lining  with  zinc  or  asbestos. 
How  many  lighting  bulbs  will  we  need 
for  the  purpose?  If  this  is  not  practical 
perhaps  you  can  suggest  something  that 
is.  p.  w.  s. 

Now  York. 

Probably  two  candlepower  lighting 
bulbs  would  keep  the  water  at  the  proper 
temperature  in  your  location  with  the 
arrangement  you  suggest,  but  of  course 
this  would  depend  'to  some  extent  upon 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  how 
cold  the  weather  gets  outside.  With  a 
fairly  warm  house,  comfortably  filled 
with  birds,  T  would  try  two  lights  first, 
ami  add  another  fitter  if  necessary.  When 
weather  is  mild  only  one  light  would  be 
required.  C.  S. 


Cider  ApplesWanted  or  curlond  lots. 

N.  ICKERT  (  NELSON,  M>»l«  »**.,  PiakikUI.  N  T.  Phsna  40IFJ 

UfanloJ  p;j„.  I..L.  IN'  ('Alt  I. OAK  LOTS.  State 

want80-hioer  Apples  p,j,.«.  ,„.r  hundred  weight. 

FRED  MENICH.  241  Sr  Resent  St..  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.  Tel.  467 

Cider  Apples  Wanted 


U  LLETS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

It  So  20-wks.  old  pullet*.  *1.75  to  *2.75,  from 
200  *•  lS0-e*g  strain.  Immediate  deltvei  v.  Cock¬ 
erels  from  certified  breeder*.  1022  certified  cock¬ 
erel*  will  noon  be  i  rady. 

E.  J.  WAKE,  155.H  Luke  St.,  Elmiru.  N.  T- 


5,000  PULLETS 

For  Sale 

R.  it.  White  Leghorns,  all  hatched  A i>ri I  1st  to  15th. 
Raised  on  freerange,  hred  from  free  range  stock  and  I 
good  la  vers.  Now  ready  for  deli  very  Write  for  prices, 

HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY.  Harrisonburg.  Virginia  ) 


MAY  HAT  C  II  TC  T) 


S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  bred,  heavy-laying  stuck  Price.  $1.50 
each.  Order  direct . 

BARNF.R  BROS.  U.  1  Liverpool,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

Bullets  and  cockerels  for  salt*.  Parent  stock  dirctly 
imported  from  Toni  Barron.  Pedigrees  272  288. 
Prices  right  R.T  EWING,  Atlantic.  Pa  ,  tnuioi  IcrS  Breeder 


LESHER’S  t&Wyckoff  Strain 

Cockerels  that  will  Impmvo  yon*  flock  in  hath  egg 
yield  mid  in  appearance  $3  each  ( Oder  from  this 
«<>▼.  j.  GUY  LESHF.R.  Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PUL!  ETS  12,,ldks 

Weight,  IV  to  Df,  lbs-  each  81.26  each.  Purebred, 
healthy  Block.  K.  H.  II  I'M ’ll  Ml,  Frcnthtowii,  X.  1.  Depi.  XXX 


Du  II  n  f  e  Pure  hred  Danish  8  C.  W.  l,i  ghorn.,rcndy 
Jr  IIIIU  IS  to  lav,  November,  91..>0-$V  nidi. 

A  P.  CALLING  Fit  -  Put, In*.  New  York 


JS .  C2 .  IFU  EDS- Owen  Farms  Strain 

The  bout  show  ami  tayhu?  strain  In  lr.  SL  lOyrs. 

Hens. puilotB, cockerels,  $2  U|>.  U.L.  tlino,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


SAVE YOUR 


SICK  POULTRY  wi'h  K,ppr  HEN 

oivniwwbini  ,<emKdicg 

«  e  guarantee  them  !■>  cure  or 
money  back;  send  >1.10  for  any 
of  the  following  remedies;  Worm,  Canker,  Cholera, Chick¬ 
en-pox  or  Roily  IdnVSulve.  Rend  stamp  for  Helpful  Disease 
Chart  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

Room  106,  36  So.  Market  St  ,  Boaton,  Mail, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Ahmd  4flfi  April  and  May  hatched  farm. 
huuui  "iiu  range  pullets,  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 

HILLHURST  FARM  -  Orchard  Park.  N,  Y. 

Big  Healthy  English  -  American 

White  Leghorns.  Pill  I  F  T  <? 

Pedigreed  Breeders.  z,  r7  “  *  13 

Free  range.  HENS 

cS’rtviVue’chfoe..  COCKERELS 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS  R.  D.  Pottstown.  Pa. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Po«*°y*' 

Breeder  of  pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandotte,  offer  cockerels  and  pnlleti  from  pedi¬ 
greed  sires  with  records  of  272  to  289  egg*,  Cocker- 
ols,  *3.30  and  #5  ;  Pullets.  *2  to  S3. 

K  O  R  S  A.  L.  E 

1,000  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hen* 
3.000  “  M  Pullets 

DAYTON  POULTRY  FARM.  16l3T»con*«  St., Dayton.  Ohio 

1,000  S.C.  While  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Hatched  April  15th.  No  culls — free  range— no  fence* 
Inspection  desired.  Prices  reasonable. 

CLEARVIFW  POULTRY  FARM  Cooperslow n,  N.Y. 

Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  *1.25  each  up.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strain*.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  Sena  for  circular. 

Harry  F  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Matt! tuck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barron  strain,  trap-nested  *tock.  i-mos.-obl  pul  lets.  2-lbs. 
each  or  over,  82  each.  Cockeiels,  weighing  3-lbs,  orover, 
89  each.  Circular.  A.  M.  Penny,  llsiiltuek,  L.  1  ,  It.  T. 

Pill  1  PTC  1'000  s-  c'-  Leghorns,  March 

'  Aw  1  O  and  April  Hatch.  Free  range. 

J.  A.  KAMSRURG  -  FkePBkICK,  MaKVI.aXD 

WANTED  TO  »UT  1,500  April  Hatched  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullets. 
State  lowe-l  price.  MXRNY  SNXPIRD.lai  H.lnghlwattn,  t.L.N.r. 

Leghorn  PULLETS,  from  high  producers  *  free 
"  •  range..  T»  E.  W  urren  Wyoming,  Delaware 

FOR  SALE 

Very  Choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  an. 1  May  hatch.  Range  raised.  Bred  for  supatior 
lajiug  qualities.  Xnrbell  Furni.,  Smith,  IIU  Flat*,  ft.  V. 

R.  l .  M,..au  rnrVFRFl  Q  Oil,  thoroughbreds. 

I.EUIIORN  LV/V.IYE4l\E.Lj  ,tl<|  mi  A  MIX,  Milton,  Tt. 

rim'd  tHto  SI  weeks  Of  TI  I  CTO 
i-^Otl.ritV  All  varieties,  rULLt  1  O 
M.  I.ANTATION  R-8,  SYCAMORE,  OHIO 

300  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS,  1  year 
old,  choice  stock,  at  $1.2‘>  each  or  $110.00  per  hun¬ 
dred  Older  from  this  ad  :  If  sold,  will  return 
money.  V.  V.  HOLSINGEK.  ltidgcly,  Md. 

300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Dams'  trap-nested  records,  170-200.  Sires’  pedigrees 
"70.  Farm-raised,  May  and  June  hatched,  ilirilty, 
tui  1 1: -fed.  no  runts,  culls  or  diseased  stock.  Weights: 
D-i  lbs,,  *1.50  each  ;  ljf  Jb*.  $1.75  each  ;  2  lbs..  $2.U0 
each;  2b,  lbs.,  $2.35  each,  selected  cockerels,  $1.50 
cacti.  A  square  deal  from 

LOVELL  GORDON  ...  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Dill  1  ETC  BA  KKF1)  ROCK. 

■  W  Km  b  Ci  1  Marc  h  and  April 

hatched.  Vigorous, 
range  i  namd  stock  from  proven  layers. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  famous  strains  with  year*  of  expert  breeding 
for  egg  production  back  of  them.  Only  pedigreed  male* 
used  in  our  mating  pans.  Splendid  pullets  now  ready  for 
shipment.  Prices  roAHormhle  .  gna-litv  ntisurpu  ;  *atis- 

faction  guaranteed,  rmtwooa  rouLTNI  farm,  tikmil,  N.  J. 

50  Best  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March  batched  ;  tier  range,  vigor.-us,  healthy  bird*; 
same  l  dmll  uau  mywdf.  Will  carefully  select  and  send 

exactly  iv hat  you  pay  for.  Mrs.  Bertha  It.  Locke. 
Sunrise  S.  W .  t„  Farm  .  t  tnetnnd,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  comb  White  Leghorns 

From  egg  farm  specializing  tn  production  •  f  large  ivhfte 
•  ggs.  Hred,  ha<  .-tied  nail  raised  on  our  own  farm,  with  size 
and  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laving  Hitched  early 
April.  Price, Mill  lot»of  gJoroTrl.  NHL  MORION. Cr.los. N  T. 

JERSEY  33  LAC  KC37I A  NTS 

Americas  I'rmuier  heavy-weight  l  owl.  Fust  grow¬ 
er':  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  trice  last.  C.  M.  MOE  t  SONS.  Isi  IS*  Oslmir.  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Choice  Black  Minorcas i»cl;*T 

mo  Trios,  $tn  up,  n  it  wi.XEtuub,  iii,  hn..,„a.oi»,  a.  r. 

FOR  SALE  S.  0.  N.  L  Rtn  COCKEREL*.  RaUeO  on  n.lige  from 
heavy  laringsto.'k  1,  a  i  gc,  vigorous,  deep  red  hlrdx.Tomp- 
kiiiK  and  <  iwen  Farm  hi  raiiih  $8  and  up.  Also  (,*ri'v  Afri- 
.  an  Gce-o  $5  and  up.  WILDRCRE*  FARMS,  Estl  6rs«awlcli.  R.  1. 

SINGLE  COMB  Reds  Sidbk.oVstecg; 

Docks  and  cockerels.  *111:  cockerels  and  pullets. *6.  .Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  A/A  PI  E  FARM.  Crojjwuk.,.  N.  J. 

pnllt-ts.  Rocks,  Reds,  l.cgltorna  niicl 
.Mixed  Black  and  "White  Lech  urn 
YEARLINGS.  ROYAL  fflRM,  Sergey.  Pa. 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ’College  Queen” 
ntS  tons  7th  con  teat.  Uockcrols  for. sale  from  ita-ord 
neus.  O.  I*.  KNIGHT  -  liridgelun,  U.  I. 

Jersey  Black  Ciants  ^ 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Slil'l.t  FzIDt,  Crnnwleki,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

ROYAL  RABBITRY 

ARDS  LEY -ON-li  UUSON.  N,  Y. 

Breeders  of  purebred  It  1C  1,G  I  A  N  II  A  It  K  S, 
CIIFUKKItlCll  GIANTS  and  \\  IIJTIC  KAB- 

ItlTS.  Itri-odini: ‘took  for  site.  Stock  huh*  an  toed 
to  hn  the  best  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

.  - - ■■  — 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  licit!  at  Emerson.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  liirds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  September  11,  1922: 

B.  P.  HOCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  16 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  25 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  29 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  31 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  It.  1 .  26 

Jtoselawn  Farm,  N  J .  9 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . .  11 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . . .  14 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Muss .  7 

WHITE  WTANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  Ill 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  II 

E.  C.  Condtot  &  Son,  N.  J .  15 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  .  25 

It.  C.  It.  I.  HKDS 

The  Boola  Form,  N.  J .  12 

S.  C  It.  I.  BEDS 

H.  W.  ColUngwood.  N.  J .  12 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . . .  9 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  24 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  16 

Howard  «,  Taylor,  N.  J .  25 

It.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  10 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  . I  .  . .  29 

CAM  PINKS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  27 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J, - -  21 

E.  Dittmar.  N.  J  . .>.  ...  II 

Solomon  Bichman.  N.  J .  35 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  40 

Bcoh  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  30 

•I.  W.  Bottchcr.  N.  J .  39 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  31 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  16 

A.  L.  Cau'.se.  Jr..  N.  J . . .  28 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N,  J .  22 

J.  K.  Crnv  S«>n.  N,  J  .  29 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  35 

AlcX  Mlchenbauiw,  N.  J .  29 

Klgcnraucb  A  De  Winters.  N.  J  .  38  . 

Pinehurxl  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  38 

Mattie  U .  Kppele,  N.  J  .  .  40 

Geo.  45.  Ferns.  Mich  . .  38 

HiCbard  Frank*,  N,  J .  .  27 

Urircmlnlq  Farm.  N.  Y  .  36 

Chus  H.  Grove.  Del  .  31 

Leo  A.  G ronton,  Codu .  18 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N.  J .  .  35 

JOhit  I  lleetdt.  N,  J  .  13 

The  Hoohn  Farm.  N.  Y., .  25 

A.  Li.  llall.  Conn  .  42 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 45 

Frank  L.  Hugos.  N  J . . .  27 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J  .  42 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J..  .  16 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  41 

KobcrlO.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  52 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y .  36 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  34 

Lion  Head  Pouiirv  Farm.  N.  J .  29 

Harold  W.  Ly  le,  N.  J .  41 

Marquis  Sc  Wag  her.  N.  Y  .  25 

Herbert  o  Maximal.  H  I  .  8 

M  endow  odgtr  Farm  N.  Y..... .  30 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  22 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  .  38 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .j  .  53 

Samuel  Niece  ft  Sou.  N  J .  17 

S.  Olsen.  N.J  . . . .  27 

Pint-wood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Manning  Polls.  N.  J .  42 

Oncensbnry  Farm.  N.  J . .  28 

Kupp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N,  J  .  41 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  33 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J .  28 

Hose  hill  Farm.  N  .1  .  22 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J ... .  . .  32 

J.  W.  Sehrelb.  Ji  Y .  32 

Sh'idowbrook  Farm,  Conn . .  15 

A-  E.  Spear.  N.J .  30 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N,  ,T .  33 

John  G.  Slmmrinds.  N.J  .  29 

Matthew  Stotburl.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  22 

Willis  tt.  Stryker,  N.  J .  39 

Suu  View  Furm.  N.J  .  .  26 

Wallace  S.  Suydnui.  N.  J .  31 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  19 

.1.  It.  Van  1 1  on  ton.  N.J . . .  25 

Gustav  Walters,  N  ,1  .  35 

John  F.  Wehrcll.  N.J .  34 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  22 

James  W hetse L  N.  J .  30 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  34 

Wilbuuba  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  23 

S.  4 MV .  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN.  * 
Atlantic  Co  M  P.  A  .  30 


S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 


1181 

1040 

1297 

1719 

1628 

»97 


1245 

1244 

1194 


1037 

1438 

1061 

1453 


1299 


1392 

1288 

1552 

1162 

1853 

995 

1456 


1375 


1310 

1680 

1598 


1848 
1744 
1885 
1618 
1541 
1385 
1657 
165 1 
1877 
1502 
1743 
1618 
l-i 
1816 
1920 
21179 
1707 
1518 
1675 
1221 
1.562 
1794 
1781 
1611 
l6li2 
1517 
1751 
1863 
1507 
1556 
H65 
1925 
1696 
1UII9 
1679 
1280 
1725 
1943 
1639 
1692 
1643 
1785 
1260 
1914 
1785 
1476 
1547 
1615 
1738 
1675 
1804 
1515 
1630 
1704 
1881 
1578 
1585 
1767 
1145 
1687 
1534 
1469 
1646 
1715 
1610 


1735 


Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  28  1450 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  30  1432 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  23  H10 

R.  L  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn.... .  16  1089 

S.  C.  W.  LKCI HORN 

1 1  amnion  tot)  Poultry  Raisers' Assn. ..  25  1636 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  22  1361 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  18  1504 

Ooeun  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  . ,  30  1672 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  30  1491 


Total  .  .  2734  54949 


Fowls  Do  Not  Lay 

My  chickens  do  not  lay  at  all.  I  feed 
i lieiu  on  sea'll l cli  feed,  also  some  well -rec¬ 
ommended  laying'  masli.  and  leavings  of 
tile  table,  (hie  bird  I  found  dead  in  the 
morning,  -which  had  appeared  well  the 
day  before.  Another  lingered  around  sev¬ 
eral  days.  I  gave  it  red  pepper  and  fat, 
also  castor  oil.  Its  crop  was  hard  as 
stone.  The  rest  are  all  well,  hut  do  not 
lay  any  eggs.  There  is  a  stonecutter’s 
yard  adjoining  our  place.  Could  die  noise 
of  ilia l  interfere  with  them?  I  have  10 
so-called  laying  hens,  hut  get.  one  or  two 
eggs  a  day  ;  some  days  none.  They  have 
all  gained  in  weight  sinee  1  have  had 
them.  A.  w. 

If  10  hens  that  were  well  fed  did  not 
lay  more  lhan  one  or  two  eggs  daily  at 
this  season  of  tile  year.  I  should  suspect, 
if  I  did  not  know  their  ago.  that  1  had 
gotten  hold  of  10  pretty  old  fowls.  The 
noise  of  a  stone  yard  should  not  interfere 
with  rgg  production,  li  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  you  do  not  feed  them  enough, 
but,  as  you  say  that  they  have  gained 
weight  sinee  coining  into  your  possession, 
I  assume  that  they  have  all  that  they 
want  to  eat.  If  yon  bought  these  fowls 
without  Knowing  their  age.  you  may  have 
secured  some  "layers”  that  have  passed 
the  laying  age-  M.  R.  h. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

PLUS 

CONCENTRATES 

saves  $8  to 
$10  per  ton 

on  your  season’s  Dairy  ^ 

Ration  and  \ 

makes  more  milk 

Compared  to  ordinary  rations  this  combi¬ 
nation  supplies  widest  VARIETY,  HIGH 
DIGESTIBILITY  and  Greatest  ECONOMY 

Two  Balanced  Dairy  Rations 

Unexcelled  for  heavy  milk  production  at 
the  lowest  cost 


17%  Protein 

100  lbs.  Bran 

300  lbs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 


20%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Bran 

200  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal* 

100  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 

500  lbs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 


—  discuss  it  with  him  —  he  can  supply  the 
“makings”—  he  can  give  you  service 

T)  •  XT  _  is  used  and  recommended 

nation  1NO.  I  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Merrill,  Dairy 

Specialist  for  Connecticut,  as  being  ideal  for  New England 
dairymen  feeding  usual  farm  hay. 

T)  •  \T  r\  is  used  by  practical  dairy- 

rtanon  lNO#  £  men  as  a  general  herd  ration 
for  day  in  and  day  out  milk  production,  where  either 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  available. 

Both  rations  carry  standard,  popular,  milk  producing  feeds 


The  Quaker  0&ts  (jomp*T\y 

NAMHcmiRs  &  DiyrmeuTOfts  \ 

i  *ootttS5  CHICACO,  U.  S.  A.  v 


The  Quaker  Qais  (pmpany 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  feature.-,  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
fain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  tb  it  Prof.  Harry  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Ege  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with.  :it  Dnvisvillo.  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  outs. 


SPIRAL  POULTRY  LE6  BARDS 

tell  the  age  of  poultry.  Supplied 
in  colors.  Red.  Blue.  Green.  Pi  ices: 
60  for  $1.00.  100-S1.50.  25iM3.50. 
CHAS.  L.  STILES,  Dept.  11  Columbus,  Ohio 


ALL  POULTRYMEN 

-  it.g  are  requested 

to  smut  names  and  «<lure*so»  to  receive  free  copy  of 
CO-OPERATIVE  PQULTRYMAN  and  valuable  information 
about  market  prices  and  quotations  HEW  JERSEY 
POULTRY  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION  14  Jay  St  New  York 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*. Quail,  Rabbit*.  Deer, etc. 


trim-*  Liixt  tinn*Th««  ■>««>*:  tv  vb&iuf 
1  bo  bit*’  'J  to  a  Cu.  bunt  i'irg 

L>nkiuctn«r  r><  •!:  *»-t  • 

CLOSE- 10 -NATli RE  Grain  Sprouter 

*  '  '  ',M  jUtotl  Onto 

Incubatof*, 

ouisK’tu'N vru KS  CO. 
it  St.  Colfax.  Iowa 


‘*4  Pro#  ctryaUr 
JR.’f  Auk  far  cel 
a,  Feeders.  * tc. 

4"!I  JY.Ck'  ON  i.\ 


SPROUTED  OA1 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poullry  Journal  irTa'i  25c 

Our  32nd  year  Helpful.  mu- renting  artk-lee  each  im-utli 
by  export  poultry  wriloi-sot  national  reputation.  Send 25o 
today  for  6  months’  trial  sub.  end  fi-ee  premium  offer*. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  K,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


for  «tocatn*  porpoMi, 

Fancy  Pheasant,*.  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Docks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  hlrds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Ytrdley,  P* 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

M  AM  MOTH  PEKIN 
GIAN T  R OPEN 
I  N  1*1  X  N  RtlNNKK 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  F&RM  It.  Na.  34  Phosalxvllla.  Pa, 


FROM  A  F1ME  SEIECTION  OF  Ornn,„  TlIBkFYS 
YOU*C.  STRONG,  VIGOROUS  omiuc  lunnaio 


cun  la*  It-Hil  piah-s  and  fern  dcaat  W.fiOeaeh.  V  fen  Bronze 
ma  es  left.  Thc-e  will  make  ern-Uont  h  coders  f«u  J933 
matings  All  from  4.Vlh.  stork  Their  price  *»  each. 
Satisfaction  snd  su  e  delivery  unarm. -«cd  env  where, 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  •  Plymouth,  Kew  Hampshire 


IRnff’S 

FRFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America's  St  a  ml  writ 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEK1NS.  ISIIP  N  Y 


Some  I. urge  1’nre  White  I'rLln  Receding  llrnkc*. 
•  5  oaoh.  Address  The  t’oetle,  Turrytown,  N.  Y. 


DIM  |  ET  T  C  Several  thousand  rigorous  March 
•  I  9  and  April  tialched  birds  from 

high  laying  i-areutage  White  and  Bro-u  Leghorns,  R.  T. 
K-sis,  8  P.  Reeks,  W.  Wyandotte*.  B.  Minorca*.  Ant-onus. 
l*i  ices  leasonahle.  Galen  Farms,  Ka>  too,  Clyde.  N.Y. 


31  arc  li  llatchtdLMixed  pul¬ 
lets.  $1"44>  per  too  *6f>  per 
50:  *1! -  jier  80.  Aiso Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandotte.  April  hatched.  **44  per  Dozen. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Settersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


7c.  up.  C.  O.  D.  by  is  reel  post.  Rooks, 
Reds.  Loirh’ns  and  mixed.  Pel,  guar  Cut. 
i  .  II.  LUTE  It  |u  71  MeblMentlle,  P». 


Black  and  White  S.C.  Minorca?  L™ 

la .v  standard  stock.  I'ru-o,  4*  eacli  n  MtMSfll.  CwJeva.Md. 


Sp  D  UIHADPA  foots,  and  Oookerels. 

.  O.  D.  minUKUH  H  O.  PETEB8,«re»t  KilU.S.  I..N.T. 

For  Sile-S.  C.  Red  Pullets  !&?«? 

Walker -t  lain  apt- ce.  B.  0  tNOMfSON  Sil.rr  Creak,  N.Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WH ITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSlCOMB 

Tranneeteil  stock.  Br-  d  for  Winter  eggs.  April  and  May 
pullets.  $3  each.  Juno  hutched,  »*. 30  each.  Cockerels, 
*3.80  te  $S.  Prices  advanced  October  Ut. 

4».  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  P»*II.  Pa. 


14.4*.  \\<4*N  VS.  Onnlinil  Farn's.  Rpcclrd  prices.  Circular. 

E4RU  S  WILSM.  taa  487.  Hammoii*,  N.  T  .  Tes'y  A.  t.  tacoaa  Club 


R0SELAWN  FARM  Offer  Jersey  Black  Giants 

i  ’ockerels.  Mat  Hatched  #2  enoh. 

«U)  MYSTIC  .  CONNECTICUT 


3E5LENT  BARRED  BLOCKS 

Sue  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Cartitied  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels  (’ircu)nr. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia.  N  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I )a irymen  in  Crawford  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  adjacent  Ohio  territory, 
have  won  the  first  fight  with  Reiek-AIo- 
Junken  Dairy  Company  of  Pittsburgh  to 
get  their  money  for  milk  delivered  to  the 
company  last  December.  Tl  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  dairy  company  sent 
checks  to  pay  for  this  milk  on  January 
21,  but  the  Conncautville  Dank,  on  which 
the  checks  wore  drawn,  failed  before  the 
checks  were  paid,  and  the  dairy  company 
refused  to  redeem  the  unpaid  checks  on 
the  ground  that  the  dairymen  had  delayed 
collection.  The  dairymen  asked  Tin? 
lUnt.vi,  Nkw-Yobkrr  to  intervene  on  their 
behalf,  but  we  were  unable  to  persuade 
the  Roiek-McJuuken  Dairy  Company  that 
it:  was  their  duty  to  pay  for  the  milk  by 
putting  the  money  in  the  producers’ 
hands,  just  as  the  dairymen  had  tail  the 
milk  into  its  possession.  Alter  exhaust¬ 
ing  peaceable  efforts  we  employed  a  com¬ 
petent  firm  of  attorneys  and  brought  a 
te.st  suit  on  behalf  of  two  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  at  Conncantyillc.  On  September  5 
the  suit  was  tried  in  the  local  court,  and 
judgment  was  given  for  (the  full  amount 
of  the  claims.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  io 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
it  will  act  to  suspend  execution  and  de¬ 
lay  payment,  otherwise  the  judgment  is 
promptly  collectible. 

The  first  victory  is  with  the  dairymen. 
If  this  does  not  convince  the  company 
of  their  legal  as  well  as  their  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility.  other  suits  will  follow. 
There  are,  of  course,  technical  legal 
points  involved,  because  of  decisions  on 
record  in  city  transactions,  some  of  them 
in  favor  of  the  dairymen  and  some  ap¬ 
parently  favoring  the  company,  but  when 
all  the  facts  arc  made  known  and  all 
considerations  weighed  we  believe  the 
judgment  of  the  first  court  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  dairymen  will  get  paid 
for  their  milk.  The  fight  is  on  to  that 
end. 

Enclosed  find  circular  letter  to  me.  from 
Vital  Products  Company,  Dos  Moines, 
la.  The  patent  they  refer  to  is  n  clothes 
line  reel.  Is  this  a  lawyers'  combine,  or 
would  I  really  get  an  offer  from  them,  if 
I  do  as  they  say?  I  certainly  would  like 
most  any  kind"  of  an  offer.  I  had  a 
sample  clothes  line  reel  made.  Then  my 
money  gave  out,  and  that,  was  as  far  as  I 
got  I  shall  he  very  thankful  for  your 
advice.  '  F.  tv.  c. 

New  York. 

The  enclosed  circular  letter  of  the 
Vital  Products  Company,  Dcs  Moines. 
Ia.,  alleges  that  the  company  desires  to 
hid  for  the  patent  of  this  subscriber,  but 
that  before  doing  so  it  requires  a  sworn 
and  legal  statement  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  that  the  subscriber  is 
the  owner  of  the  patent  and  has  not  sold 
or  leased  any  of  the  rights.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  suggestion  that  the  patentee 
send  $5  to  the  Vital  Products  Company, 
and  that  the  Vital  Products  Company 
will  then  secure  the  information  from  the 
patent  office  without  bother  to  the  pat¬ 
entee.  The  proposition  appeals  to  us  as 
just  an  easy-money  scheme  of  the  Vital 
Products  Company  to  get  $5  from  those 
having  secured  patents  on  various  devices. 
The  Vital  Products  Company  has  no  es¬ 
tablished  financial  responsibility  that  we 
can  find. 

Iu  the  early  part  of  July  I  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  The  Run  ax.  New- 
Yorkek  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some 
pullets.  I  received  a  letter  from  George 
R,  Mace,  Alpine,  N.  A'.,  offering  pullets, 
and  I  sent  him  a  postoffice  order  for  $25. 

I  have  not  received  the  pullets,  and  my 
letters  to  him  have  been  returned,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  enclosing  the 
money  order.  j.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

We  have,  made  investigation  at  Alpine, 
N.  A*.,  and  we  received  the  information 
that  George  R.  Mace  received  his  mail  at 
that  postofficc  for  only  a  short  time,  lie 
claimed  to  he  camping  in  the  vicinity,  and 
left  uo  address  when  he  departed.  If  any 
of  our  subscribers  to  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkk  should  happen  to  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  can  give  ns  his  present  ad¬ 
dress,  we  shall  appreciate  it.  Uncle  Sam, 
as  a  rule,  takes  care  of  individuals  of  this 
kind,  who  secure  money  through  the  mails 
on  false  pretenses. 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper  I  notice  that 
you  offer  to  help  look  up  poor  dealers 
who  have  got  away  with  a  shipment  and 
cannot  be  found,  so  1  thought  I  would 


like  to  give  you  a  chance,  as  I  am  greatly 
in  need  of  some  help.  July  .‘!1  I  shipped 
eight  cases  eggs,  three  coops  broilers  and 
one  coop  of  hens  to  A.  F.  Renta rd.  487 
Rergenline  avenue.  West  New  York,  N.  J.. 
and  I  have  never  heard  one  word  from 
him.  and  the  next  week  1  sent  him  n 
larger  shipment,  and  as  the  express  com¬ 
pany  could  not  locate,  so  telegraphed  me 
for  disposal,  and  I  saved  most  of  that. 
I  hope  you  can  locate  him  and  choke  it 
all  out  of  him.  J.  K.  n . 

New  York. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  sent  ship¬ 
ments  to  A.  F.  Bernard,  and  their  reports 
coincide  with  the  above.  Our  investiga¬ 
tion  resulted  in  failure,  as  Mr.  Bernard 
1ms  moved  away  and  left  no  address.  The 
posToffiee  has  no  record  of  his  new  ad¬ 
dress.  and  the  assumption  is  that  he 
coll  octet!  in  a  nice  line  of  goods  from 
credulous  shippers  and  decamped  with 
the  proceeds.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  settlement,  and  it  is  just  another 
case  of  losses  through  an  irresponsible 
party.  It  shows  the  advisability  of  look¬ 
ing  up  references,  and  we  are  always 
ready  to  do  this  for  our  people. 

I  am  enclosing  the  return  voucher 
from  A.  It.  Shnbert,  Chicago,  also  their 
letter.  I  asked  them  on  the  invoice  en¬ 
closed  in  shipment  to  hold  shipment  sep¬ 
arate.  You  can  note  their  excuse  on  en¬ 
closed  letter.  The  furs  were  in  first- 
class  condition  when  1  shipped  pelts;  all 
dry.  ami  I  refioshed  them  before  shipping 
and  packed  flat  with  paper  between  each 
pelt.  1  am  enclosing  my  grade  what 
Eastern  dealers  would  have  paid  me  for 
the  same  shipment.  I  have  been  a  trap¬ 
per  and  dealer  in  raw  furs  for  five  years, 
and  know  tin's  was  not  a  square  deal. 

Ohio.  it.  F.  M. 

We  received  complaints  front  our  ship- 
tiers  last  season  similar  to  the  above. 
One  of  tin*  others  also  instructed  the  com¬ 
pany  to  “hold  the  goods  separate,’'  while 
the  other  two  did  not. 

II.  F.  M.  valued  his  shipment  at  $28.12 
more  than  lie  received  for  it.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  which  the  fur  house  offers  is  that 
the  furs  were  green  and  in  perishable 
condition.  Roth  shippers  say  that  this 
contention  on  the  part  of  A.  K.  Shnbert. 
Inc.,  is  not  true,  and  the  fact  that  the 
firm  lias  a  form  letter  to  carry  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  shipper  that  the  furs  were 
“green  and  perishable”  would  indicate 
at  least  that  this  fur  house  anticipates  a 
large  number  of  shipments  of  green  and 
perishable  furs,  with  the  instructions 
that  they  he  “held  separate.”  This  was 
also  the  practice  of  some  8t.  I. on  is  houses 
which  many  shipper';  have  complained 
about. 

Tn  all  the  advertising  of  A.  It.  Shnbert 
soliciting  shipments  <>f  raw  furs  during 
the  Fall  of  1021,  the  following  guarantee 
appears : 

No  Risk — A'ou  take  no  risk  whatever 
when  you  ship  your  furs  to  Shnbert.  The 
Shnbert  guarantees  protect  you  abso¬ 
lutely.  We’ve  got  to  satisfv  you,  and  we 
will. 

Under  this  guarantee  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  hold  A.  R.  Shnbert.  Inc.,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  shipper  for  the  value  of 
the  furs,  in  accordance  with  the  shipper’s 
estimate,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  par 
ticularly  justified  an  the  case  where  the 
shippers  instructed  Unit  the  furs  be  “held 
separate.”  The  firm,  however,  seems  to 
regard  their  guarantee  very  lightly,  and 
attorneys  representing  the  firm  have  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  this  guarantee  Imposed  no 
obligation  on  A.  R.  Shnbert,  but  it  was 
merely  a  means  of  attracting  attention 
and  putting  the  firm  in  touch  with  ship¬ 
pers.  The  attorneys  deny  that  the  guar¬ 
antee  is  part  of  the  contract  between  the 
shipper  and  receiver  of  the  furs, 

A.  R.  Shnbert  offered  to  compromise 
with  the  shippers  on  a  50  per  cent  basis 
of  their  claims.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  refused  to  accept  this  adjustment, 
oil  behalf  of  the  shippers,  under  the 
firm’s  guarantee  our  contention  being  that 
the  fur  house  is  responsible  to  the  shipper 
for  their  full  valuation  of  the  goods.  We 
have  refuse*'  to  consider  A.  I*.  Shuhert 
Uo.  advertising  for  the  season  of  1022, 

Bert  J.  Tall,  52  years  old,  of  Ithaca, 
was  in  City  Court  yesterday  where  he 
was  expected  to  explain  why  his  “wonder 
bulbs”  for  which  he  charged  $125,  grew 
into  ordinary  weeds  which  may  he  found 
in  any  Rochester  lot,  instead  of  wonderful 
Rose  of  Jericho  ferns,  as  lie  had  prom¬ 
ised.  Although  giving  his  name  as  .Tones 
while  lie  was  here.  Tail  was  traced  by 
means  of  the  license  number  cm  his  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Mr.  T  ait  seems  to  he  a  new  variety  of 
faker,  and  the  above  brief  item  from  a 
Rochester  paper  will  he  sufficient  to  put 
It.  X.-Y.  readers  on  their  guard. 


Cleaning  and  Working  Fleece  Wools 

Many  housewives  have  overlooked  a 
most  useful  substance  which  lends  itself 
to  a  great  variety  of  uses  about  the  home. 
I  refer  to  wool,  the  ordinary  fleece  wool 
produced  almost  everywhere  in  farming 
comiiiunil  ies. 

The  skill  of  our  foreioOlhers  in  clean¬ 
ing.  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  wool 
lias  been  permitted  nearly  to  die  out.  In¬ 
deed.  it  is  a  question  when  viewed  from 
the  point  of  efficiency  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  revive  these  old  hand  crafts,  that 
is,  iu  respect  to  spinning  yarn  and  weav¬ 
ing  cloth.  But  there  tire  many  other 
uses  for  wool,  .and  il  is  not  difficult  to 
fashion  articles  of  greet  comfort  from  the 
clean  fleece  wools. 

Most  people  realize  that  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep  produce  wools  some  of 
which  are  fine  and  others  coarse.  For  use 
about  the  home,  it  is  the  wools  of  medium 
fineness  that  are  most  satisfactory,  for 
they  can  bo  cleaned  and  worked  easily. 
For  example,  the  wools  from  Shropshire. 
Hampshire.  Dorset  and  similar  medium 
wool  breeds  are  very  suitable.  The  greasy 
substance  which  is  characteristic  of  wool 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep  is  soluble  in 
strong  alkali  water,  and  the  resultant, 
scoured  wool  is  usually  clean  and  white 
and  can  he  readily  picked,  apart  or  carded 
into  a  light  fluffy  mass. 

Wool  to  be  used  should  he  as  free  from 
burs  and  hayseed  as  possible,  for  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  eliminate  these  by  hand.  The 
dirty  and  stained  parts  of  the  fleeces 
should  also  lie  discarded.  By  opening 
the  fleece  and  spreading  it.  out  like  a 
blanket  it  will  he  quickly  seen  which 
parts  should  he  discarded. 

Two  recipes  are  here  suggested  as  suit¬ 
able  for  scouring  the  grease  from  wool. 
The  quantity  necessary  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  wool  to  he  scoured:  Laun¬ 
dry  soap.  2  lbs. ;  soda  ash.  1  1b. ;  soft 
Witter  2U.  gills.  Dissolve  the  soap  dud 
soda  ash  by  heating  the  water  and  use 
the  stock  solution  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  free  lather.  The  water  in  which 
the  wool  is  washed  should  he  soft  and 
kept  at  a  tempera  lure  of  11.0  to  120  de¬ 
grees.  Sometimes  it  would  he  desirable 
to  run  the  wool  through  two  of  these 
soap  baths,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  in  two 
or  three  warm  waters,  to  remove  the  soap 
and  dirty  water,  spread  and  dry  quickly. 

Another  good  solution  is:  Laundry 
soan  1  lb.;  ammonia  and  borax,  one 
tablespoon  each  ;  per  gallon  of  soft  water, 
used  as  above. 

When  the  wools  are  dry  they  can  he 
picked  apart  by  hand,  or,  better,  by  using 
the  old-fashioned  8-in.  wool  cards,  which 
can  he  purchased  for  about  $1  tier  pair  at 
most  hardware  stores.  Carding  the  wool 
simply  means  the  separation  of  the  fibers, 
one  from  another,  and  the  resultant  pro¬ 
duct  carded  wool — is  a  very  clean  ma¬ 
terial.  suitable  for  u  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  hatting  for  comfortables,  cush¬ 
ions.  pillows,  etc.  Aside  from  the  use  of 
carded  wool  as  tilling,  it  lends  itself  to 
greater  use  when  constructed  Into  hats 
of  standard  dimensions. 

To  make  wool  hats,  it  is  desirable  to 
construct  a  box  form  18  to  24  in.  wide 
and  about  84  in.  long,  from  U  or  8-in. 
pinned  surface  hoards.  The  corner  of  the 
room  can  he  utilized  for  two  sides  of  this 
box.  and  the  floor  will  serve  as  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions  as  the  box  or  about  in. 
longer  is  placed  on  the  bottom  with  the 
extra  buigtli  of  the  paper  folded  under. 
The  carded  wool  is  spread  out  evenly  on 
the  paper.  If  the  hats  are  to  weigh  1  lb., 
it  is  better  to  first  spread  one-half  of  the 
wool  over  Ihe  entire  surface,  then  the 
other  half.  Tu  this  way  a  more  uniform 
bat  can  be  made.  Another  paper  is 
placed  in  the  box  and  another  hat  con¬ 
structed,  Four  or  more  hats  should  lie 
made  at  once  in  this  box.  When  enough 
have  been  constructed,  hoards  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  box  are  placed  on  the 
wool,  and  the  whole  pressed  down  with 
a  weight  of  100  to  200  lbs.  and  left  to 
settle  for  ii  day  or  two.  after  which  the 
hoards  arc*  removed  and  the  hats  are 
rolled  up  in  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
spread.  They  are  now  ready  to  use  as 
fillings  for  comfortables,  which  are  con¬ 
structed  iu  the  usual  manner.  The  hats 
may  be  made  thinner  or  thicker,  as  de¬ 
sired.  by  simply  using  more  or  less  of  the 
carded  wool. 

A  little  experience  in  the.  details  of  this 
work  will  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  using  wool  in  Ibis  manner,  and  will 
convince  anyone  that  wools  can  he  worked 
very  easily.  V. K.  ROMRBTSOX. 


Sheep  and  Interested  Young  People  the 
Greatest  Assets  to  His  Farm 

.Tulin  Houseman  of  Mahopae,  X.  A',,  is 
another  farmer  who  he'ieves  sheep  have  a 
place  on  our  New  York  State  farms. 
About  10  years  ago  Mr.  llousimau  left  a 
large,  well-equipped  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  ami  bought  his  present  farm  of 
100  acres  in  the  hills  of  the  central  part 
of  Putnam  Uo..  X.  Y,  The  farm  had  been 
badly  neglected,  but  underneath  the  many 
hushes  in  the  pastures  and  meadows  Mr. 
Houseman  saw  a  fertile  farm.  Although 
lie  has  some  II  head  of  dairy  cattle.  Mr. 
Houseman  is  interested  in  his  flock  of 
sheep,  numbering  around  00  head.  Sev¬ 
ern!  years  ago  he  started  fencing  off  the 
large  fields  with  sheep  wire,  and  one  by 
one  the  sheep  are  killing  off  the  brush  ami 
leaving  fertile  fields  to  be  plowed  ami 
converted  into  real  agricultural  land. 

The  returns  last  year  from  the  flock 
show  $155  from  tile  sale  of  Spring  lambs, 
which  he  sells  at  the  door,  so  great  is  the 


demand  for  them.  Besides  this,  his  sale 
of  wool  brought  him  $115.  and  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  increased  vain*  of  tin* 
farm  to  him  by  the  clearing  of  the  land 
was  worth  between  $200  t* •  $200.  A  large 
amount  of  sheep  manure  has  contributed 
marerially  to  a  large  amount  of  corn  and 
potatoes. 

Except  for  a  few  days  at.  lambing  time 
the  care  of  the  sheep  is  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Houseman's  I  wo  daughters,  who  are 
still  in  the  grammar  school  near  by.  The 
youngest  girl  won  a  first  prize  at.  the  local 
fair  last  year  on  her  lamb  as  a  successful 
sheep  club  member  in  the  junior  project 
work  of  the  county.  Both  girls  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  fanners,  and  Mr.  Houseman 
believes  that  by  hard  work,  plenty  of  live¬ 
stock  to  bttttd  lip  the  land,  and  by  inter¬ 
esting  tin*  children  by  giving  them  their 
share,  in  the  profits  of  the  farm,  some 
of  our  rougher  farms  may  he  made  to 
give  a  greater  contribution  to  the  world 
in  happy  families  and  lie  tier  agricultural 
Conditions.  outer  lyma.v 

County  f'lnh  Agent.  Uutnuin  <*->..  X.  Y. 

A  Reply  to  Secretary  Wallace 

I  read  Secretary  Wallace's  speech.  He 
assumes  to  speak  for  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Does  he? 

He  does  not  speak  for  the  farmers  of 
his  own  Slate.  Uni.  Sniiih  W.  Brook- 
heart  went  before  the  Republican  voters 
ol  Iowa  on  this  pat.forrn  as  t*>  the  rail¬ 
roads  : 

“Reduce  railroad  rates  by  repealing  I  hi* 
transportation  act.  Rewrite  it  to  pump 
the  water  out  of  the  capitalization,  to 
prohibit  the  capitalization  of  unearned 
increment,  to  define  the  adequate  return 
so  it  shall  not  exceed  the  interest  rate  on 
the  bonded  portion  of  the  capital,  and 
keep  the  other  portion  down  even  with 
the  return  on  agricull  nra  I  capital,  and 
stop  all  graft  of  subsidiary  corporal  ions 
in  furnishing  supplies." 

“I  claim  the  accomplishment  of  these 
tilings  will  reduce,  rates  by  over  $1,200.- 
000,000  without  reducing  the  wages  of 
any  man  that  works.” 

As  wo  all  know.  Col.  Brookheart  was 
l riumpliantl.v  nominated  for  the  United 
States  Senate  on  this  platform. 

Take  Wisconsin,  another  almost  purely 
agricultural  State,  where  the  farmers 
keep  Robert  M.  La  Folletto  in  the  United 
States  Somite.  Is  he  or  are  they  against 
(In*  workers  and  for  the  railroads  in  this 
matter?  To  assume  lhat  would  he  ridic¬ 
ulous'. 

Then  there  is  tin*  State  of  Indiana, 
where  the  farmers  retired  Senator  New. 
good  friend  of  monopoly  and  the  rail¬ 
roads.  and  nominated  ex-Senator  Bever¬ 
idge,  a  friend  of  I  lie  Workers  and  foe  of 
monopoly,  in  his  stead. 

So  Porter  J.  Met ’umber  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.  another  railroad  henchman,  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  farmers  of  his  Slate,  and 
ex-Gov.  T.ynn  Frazier  of  Non-Partisan 
l.cagoe  fame,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him. 

In  fact,  wherever  the  farmers  have 
been  given  a  chance  for  expression  they 
have  declared  emphatically  that  they  are 
with  labor  and  against  the  claims  of  the 
railway  magnates.  And  I  believe  the 
farmers  of  New'  York,  outside  of  the 
farmers  of  "Wall  Street,  are  with  us  also. 

So  much  for  the  Secretary's  assump¬ 
tion.  As  to  his  reasoning,  if  any  can  lie 
discovered,  if  is  this: 

Farmers  are  getting  loo  little.  Rail¬ 
road  workers  are  getting  more.  There¬ 
fore.  railroad  workers  are  getting  too 
much.  That  may  he  good  reasoning,  hut. 
if  so,  something  awful  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  science  of  logic. 

Then  the  advice  he  gives  to  other 
workers:  “If  other  groups  would  do  as 
the  farmer  has  done,  our  economic 
troubles  would  soon  he  over.” 

Which,  simmered  down,  means  this: 
Be  a  staunch  supporter  nf  monopoly,  a  de¬ 
voted  worshipper  of  special  privilege.  Be 
diligent  and  faithful  in  tlieir  service. 
Take,  what  they  give  you  and  don't  talk 
back  to  1  hem. 

But  if  they  happen  to  give,  or  are 
forced  to  give,  a  little  bigger  crust  to  any 
other  class  of  workers  than  to  you,  raise 
the  lid  off’  Tophet.  Open  its  gates  wide. 
Refuse  to  he  comforted.  Pitch  into  those 
other  fellows.  Pull  their  whiskers  and 
tear  their  hair.  Thus  will  justice  he  es¬ 
tablished  and  liberty  enthroned, 

“Our  economic  troubles  would  soon  be 
over.”  Yes,  and  ail  our  other  troubles. 
We  would  soon  be  dead  and  gathered  to 
our  fathers.  a.  w.  6T1FFEY. 

A  Family  Budget  System 

Is  it  practical  to  work  out  some  sort 
of  a  budget  system  for  u  salaried  man 
living  on  a  farm?  The  principle  is  right 
and  the  theory  fine,  but  does  it  work  <>ut 
for  a  full  year? 

I  know'  several  hundred  dollars  slip 
through  my  lingers  every  year.  If  I  could 
at  the  end  of  the  mouth  tell  where  the 
cash  went,  and  if  I  was  meeting  compe¬ 
tition,  so  to  speak,  til  my  various  living 
expenses  in  comparison  with  the  average 
person  in  m.v  class.  I  believe  1  could  save 
some  money.  At  least  I  would  like  to 
have  tin*  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  could 
not  be  done  under  m.v  present  standard 
of  living.  If  you  know  of  any  budget 
system  that  works  for  a  rural  family,  I 
W’ouUl  appreciate  hearing  fully  from  you. 

13.  T.  IIEBMAX OR. 

Virginia. 

B  ought  to  he  possible  to  do  this,  though 
we  have  no  actual  records  of  such  a 
budget.  If  there  is  any  such  thing,  we 
know  some  < >f  our  readers  have  it.  and 
that  they  will  tell  us  about  it. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rata  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Singh*  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  staling 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  il  rmsslhlc),  to  SKPEHltf- 
TENDEXT.  f.et ehwortJi  Village,  Thlells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co,,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  poultry  plant; 

practical  experience  needed  tor  general  poul¬ 
try  work,  handy  with  tools;  state  wages  expect 
«*d.  OIWHARD  HILT,  POULTRY  FARM,  Ber¬ 
rien  Springs,  Mi'  ii. 

WANTED — Experienced  working  foreman,  dairy 
farm;  milking  marpjr o  used ;  one  mile  village, 
college  and  sriiooi;  milk,  garden,  wood  and 
house  furnished;  state  wages;  small  Protestant 
family  preferred.  GORHAM  BROS.,  Mlddle- 
bury,  Yt. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  in  a  large  dairy 
barn,  capable  of  feeding  for  results;  would 
like  interview  and  reference.  I.  V.  ELLIS, 
If.  D.  No.  1.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FARMER — Married;  start  work  at  once;  good 
house,  many  privileges,  moderate  salary. 
AVGUST  FISCHER.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  mail  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  lie  good  milker;  $50 
per  month  and  hoard.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLER, 
New  Kingston,  N,  Y, 

WANTED  —  October  1,  unmarried  assistant 
herdsman,  American,  with  some  experience 
preferred;  good  habits  mid  references  required; 
wages  $50  a  month,  w.tli  board  and  lodging; 
steady  employment  for  suitable  man.  Apply  to 
BROAD  H  ROOK  FARM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Seamstress  to  take  charge  of  sewing 
department,  with  hoys  to  help;  thoroughly 
understands  making,  except  coats,  and  mending 
hoys’  clothing,  etc.;  salary  $90  per  month  and 
main  Wool  ace;  three  references  and  experience 
liist  letter;  also  opening  for  housekeeper,  dor¬ 
mitory.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law 
re  nee,  Mass. 

WANTED — October  1,  reliable  single  man.  good 
worker,  for  general  farm  work  (no  milking); 
must  be  of  good  habits,  healthy  and  willing. 
MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  X.  Y. 

GARDENER  WANTED — Care  for  cow.  garden 
and  chickens;  work  all  year;  moderate  wages. 
CHARLES  K,  TRIG  El.  ER,  KG  Union  Avenue, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 


WANTED— By  reliable,  cleanly  woman,  over  50, 
former  business  woman,  light  kitchen  work, 
no  laundry,  in  refined  American  family,  small 
town  err  country:  ask  only  a  fair  wage,  but 
warm,  comfortable  room  to  myself,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  17157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  offers  private  service  ag  helper 
and  companion  for  bachelor;  city  or  country; 
reliable,  congenial,  very  obliging  and  strictly 
confidential,  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

—  -i 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  Competent-  gardener 
desires  a  position,  private  or  commercial; 
proven  ability;  Americau;  married.  Address 
BOX  150.  I  slip,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

MANAGEMENT  of  large  farm  or  estate;  execu¬ 
tive  ahillty;  12  years  of  modern  methods  in 
practical  farming  and  business  management; 
desire  a  connection  above  the  ordinary;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  dairy  farm  manager;  years  of 
experience  In  milk  production,  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  and  retail  business;  only  large  proposi¬ 
tion;  salary  or  salary  and  share;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Posit  imi  by  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
Coining;  experienced  in  managemeui  of  large 
enjpinereinl  farms  and  private  estates:  best  of 
references;  American;  age  47;  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  September  or 
(letober.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn, 


WANTED  -A  married  mill),  no  children;  mail 
as  herdsman  end  dairyman:  wife  to  assist  in 
dairy  work;  private  place.  ADVERTISER  1715. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  experienced  dry-hand  milkers; 

single;  wages  *40  per  month  and  hoard;  give 
age  and  experienee  in  first,  letter.  MAGNOLIA 
FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 

WANTED — At  ome,  single  man.  age  40  or  50, 
for  general  farm  work :  aide  to  milk;  all  year 
job:  state  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
1 7 if ( » ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — At  once,  experienced  married  man 
for  dairy  and  barb  work;  must,  be  a  good 
milker.  IV.  F.  SIIRUM,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

WANTED  —Ex perieueed  gardener;  reply  by  let¬ 
ter  only,  stating  age,  nationality  and  qualifi- 
catloils  fully.  ROOM  liiOO,  350  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN  Married;  Guernseys;  familiar  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  work,  experienced  with  calves, 
feeding,  good  milker;  send  copies  of  references 
first  letter;  state  age,  experience,  wages, 
family.  AD\  K1CT18ER  1738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  -Man  or  woman  to  serve  as  assistant 

. . .  and  helper  in  modern  hoarding-house; 

would  consider  married  couple  it  well  recom¬ 
mended.  WAJ  KEIt  GORDON  LABORATORY 
co.,  Plaitishoro,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey-  on  private  farm,  near  Hart- 
fer  i.  Conn.:  good  position  for  right  man;  give 
reference  ami  experience  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  Box  705,  South  Manchester, 
Conn. 

WANTED  -At  one''-,  single,  American,  exper¬ 
ienced  farm  hand;  must  be  A-l  milker;  $50 
month,  room  and  board;  references  must  accom¬ 
pany  application.  Apply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSEN, 
Box  lili.  Derby,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  operator  for  Cleveland 
and  Mollt'.e  tractors;  single  until ;  must  be 
experienced  in  all  farm  work,  keep  tractors  in 
running  order;  $t',o  per  month  with  board  and 
room  to  start.  Reply,  with  references,  to 
Al>\  EUTISEU  1703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  nssist  with  house¬ 
work  ill  Sumnn  r  resort;  occupied  by  family 
year  a  roil  ad:  good  home  and  wages.  FENTON 
HOUSE,  Number  Four,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  At  once,  farm  liam*  for  general  farm 
and  orchard  work:  state  experience  and  wages 
desired.  BOX  08,  l.UllitligO,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man;  good  milker;  steady 
employment:  A.  U,  work.  MATTHEW  LEG- 
GAT,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  and  wife  on  general 
farm;  salary  and  percentage  preferred. 
DRAWER  78,  Hall  ton,  Pa. 

MAN  on  small  dairy  for  milking  ami  all  around 
work;  good  home;  steady;  state  wages, 
MATTHEW  WEIL E It,  Market  Street,  Rochelle 
Park,  N.  J. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  foe  Eastern  hog  farm, 
colony  house  system,  crops  harvested  by  hogs; 
only  men  possessing  practical  experience,' ability 
t>  co  ope  rut  c  mid  siilhcb-tu  outliutdaam  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  will  be  considered;  state  ex 
pi  rieucc.  age,  wliotle  i-  married,  nationality  and 
salary  expected.  Apply  under  ADVERTISER 
171VS.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POl'LTRYMAN — Experienced  and  conscientious, 
to  lake  entire  charge  of  a  plant  of  1,500  lay¬ 
ing  liens;  salary  and  bonus  for  results;  married 
preferred.  8.  POSXEll,  It.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  xiaiLu  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

good  milker;  $75  per  mouth,  house  and  milk. 
ALONZO  DRAKE.  Bedford,  O. 

GIRL  or  ‘woman  capable  of  taking  charge  and 
keeping  bouse  1  ,•  r.,  ,  ;i,  ,,f  four,  in-.ir  Tit  i 
burgh.  Pa.;  am  in  the  Uorlsi  business,  and  my 
wife  helps  at  the  selling  end.  A.  I..  KLEIN, 
Mt.  Oliver  Station,  II.  11.  No.  ij,  Pittsburgh,  Pu. 

MAN  for  general  farm  work,  two  mouths;  $50 
month  and  board;  October  to  December;  work  i 
for  year  if  satisfactory ;  only  worker  need  ap¬ 
ply.  WARREN  TRAVIS’.  Leeds,  N.  Y.  I 

WANTED — Man  ns  caretaker  and  to  help  de¬ 
velop  small  emu. try  estate;  aide  to  repair 
buildings;  wile  willing  to  assist,  with  house¬ 
work.  ADVERTISER  1773.  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED  -At  oi ■<•♦>,  two  stone  masons,  by  the 
month  or  by  tin  job,  to  lay  stone  basement  I 
of  barn  125x3(1.  I’.  W.  COREY.  Newburgh. 

N.  Y. 

- ; _ 

WANTED  M nnl"d  man  for  general  farm  work; 

slate  wages  and  details  in  first  letter.  J. 
HENRY,  Herndon,  Va. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  single  muu  to  do  farm 
work:  $40,  good  home  and  board;  handle  team 
and  mills,  .RUIN  J.  SHERWOOD,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  WnUUSlt,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  At  once,  experienced  single  farm 
band  for  general  t.iriuiug;  not  much  milking;  i 
si en  i v  kill  yen i  round ;  wages  .<05  month.  II.  j 
HANSEN,  MiU-edoi  SI,  Y,  1 


WANTED — For  private  estate,  dairyman,  sin¬ 
gle,  to  take  care  of  herd  of  seven  cows;  must 
thoroughly  understand  his  business  and  lie  good 
butter-maker;  salary  $50  and  board ;  A-l  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Address  ADVERTISER  1787, 
'  are  Rural  New1- Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  A-l  references;  salary  $50  and  board. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — -One  or  two  women  t<>  do  hjOSeWtirk 
i  w  ashing  exeepted)  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut; 
high  wages  will  be  paid  to  desirable  persons; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  1709.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — All-around  |  ouBrymaii;  must  have 
first-class  experience  and  In-  aide  to  run  pedi¬ 
gree  plant.  Apply,  with  qualifications,  testi¬ 
monials  and  full  particulars,  to  ADVERTISER 
1801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  Long  Island 
farm;  no  outdoor  work;  elderly  woman  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  1795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  work  by 
month  for  Fall  and  Winter  on  fruit  farm; 
must  he  experienced,  of  good  habits  and  willing 
worker.  F.  P.  HAZELTON,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Farm  helper;  single;  employment. 

the  year  around;  excellent  living  conditions 
and  wages:  gentleman's  estate,  on  river  road, 
near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Apply  NEAL  NELSON, 
li.  F.  1>.  No.  20,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

A  STEADY  position  on  poultry  farm  fir  a  elciin, 
hard-working  young  muu.  not  ufraid  of  hours; 
$80  a  mouth,  hoard  and  room,  with  good  chance 
of  advancement  if  you  make  good.  MARQUIS 
POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  ,T. 

FARM  HAND,  single,  experienced,  no  drinker. 

wanted  mi  small  Grade  A  dairy  mid  general  farm 
near  New  York;  $5l»  and  board:  must  e  uuc  to 
city  al  own  expense  for  personal  interview. 
AD)  KR'ITSKR  1797,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-MII.KKR  WANTED — Single  man  as  A-l  drv- 
hand  milker  and  barn  man  f„r  small  wh.de- 
*al"  commercial  dairy  on  Long  Island;  no  farm 
work;  stpte  wages  wanted  with  board,  exper¬ 
ience,  nationality,  age  and  refe-ein-es.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ALL-AROUND  FARMER  for  general  farming 
and  fruit;  permanent  Jot*  waiting  for  callable 
man;  state  experience,  wages  expected,  family 
or  single;  Eastern  New  York  ADVERTISER 
lT'.ifl,  cure  Rural  New- York.-t . 

\\  ANTED — Working  farmer  under  superintendent 
‘ti  large  private  estate  on  Long  Island;  mnst 
be  single,  necustotued  to  handle  men  and  exper¬ 
ienced  with  all  farm  machinery;  write,  stating 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected,  room 
and  b"ar.l  i„  ,,g  f"rn!*hed.  ADVERTISER  1803, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  and 
experienee;  give  names  and  addresses  of  refer¬ 
ences,  ADVERTISER  1804,  pare  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent;  long,  suc¬ 
cessful  experienee  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  vro|  s,  stock,  poultry,  lawn,  mads,  etc.; 
all  Modern  machinery;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married;  no  children.  BOX  41,  New 
t'anaaii,  Couu, 

l  A  RETAKER — Smalt  place;  married;  thorough 
knowledge  farming,  gardening,  cattle,  poul¬ 
try  life  experience;  unquestionable  references. 
BOX  23,  Great  River,  N.  Y. 

Pill  I.  TRY  MAN  (291 ;  married;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perienee;  successful  ail  branches;  Competent 
manager,  egg  producer  and  breeder.  BOX  47, 
Great  River,  N.  Y. 

Pol  I.TKYM AN — Young,  single,  capable,  hard 
worker,  practical  and  college  training,  desires 
a  position  as  working  manager,  preferably  of  a 
commercial  breeding  •. r  egg  farm  having  :i  capn- 

•  llj  of  at  least  l,,aio  tilrds;  lusi  of  tv '' ' ""t* n t-t's ’ 

•  pen  October  15.  ADVERTISER  1740,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  farm  manager  y  superintendent  open 
for  position;  college  training;  111  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  n->  children;  good  reference. 
>'  it.-  ADVERTISER  1753,  pare  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on 
large  estate,  to  bo  managed  by  practical 
methods  and  kept  modem  and  neat;  college 
graduate;  experienced  with  purebred  stock, 
crops,  handling  men  ami  large  propositions: 
best  of  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
1755,  euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EX  PER]  KNl’lSD  poultry  man.  Protestant,  Amer¬ 
ican,  single.  Is  open  for  posit  ion.  preferable 
as  manager  of  poultry  plant,  commercial  or 
private;  salary  or  ou  shares;  references. 
AIM  KRTINER  1759.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FA  I.1  M  SUPERINTENDENT-  Woman  with  15 
years’  experience  in  farm  management,  a 
student  of  h.-rtieiiltu'-e  in  England.  France  and 
United  States  agricultural  colleges,  wishes 
position  January  1  to  manage  an  estate  with 
fine  dairy  farm  and  poultry  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1704,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  AMERICAN  Protestant,  married,  middle- 
aged,  wishes  position  with  private  family,  iu 
or  outside  work;  handy  with  tools,  milk  a  cow. 
handle  a  horse  or  valet  a  gentleman,  purchase 
supplies;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  smalt  es¬ 
tate;  wife  will  give  services  if  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  0.  W..  Box  03,  Granville,  Vt. 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  Estate  or  live  stock 
superintendent;  married,  no  children:  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  experienced  farmer  iu  all  branches, 
purebred  swine  and  feeds,  veterinary,  breeding, 
herdsman,  test  83 c  :  excellent  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  8u5  WEST  LANVALE  STREET,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  single,  Gertnan- 
Amerlcan,  desires  position,  farm  or  estate: 
Ames  agricultural  training;  seven  years  satis¬ 
factory  managing  experience:  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  branches  of  agriculture;  services 
available  October  5:  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  Swedish  college 
graduate,  life  experience,  will  accept  position 
us  manager  of  egg-prodtieing  farm  where  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  ami  intelligent  management  are 
required;  especially  proficient  in  rejuvenating 
run-down  plants  and  developing  newly  started 
establishment*.  ADVERTISER  1774,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FORESTER — Experienced  graduate,  e;glit  years 
State  forest  manager,  five  years’  nursery, 
landscape  practice,  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  training,  both  stock  and  fruit;  handle 
men.  manage  and  teach;  results  to  show. 
ADVERTISER  17*2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — With  24  years'  experience 
managing  large  estates  ami  farms,  production 
of  certified  milk,  A.  It.  0.,  handling  help  mix 
ing  and  feeding  balanced  rations:  thoroughly 
capable  in  every  detail:  state  full  particulars, 
including  wages  you  pay.  ADVERTISER  178!, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

T  HAVE  a  Working  superintendent  on  my  farm 
who  is  a  first-class  mao  long  experience 
Cows,  horses,  fruit:  hard-working,  capable  and 
strictly  honest,  and  handle*  men  well:  small 
family;  I  would  not  let  him  go  except  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  personal  reasons;  available  stir 
time"  after  5th  uf  September.  Address  FRITZ 
,T.  FRANK,  239  West  39th  Street,  New  York, 
eare  Iron  Age  Publishing  Company. 

POl'I. TRY  superintendent  or  manager,  commer¬ 
cial  or  estate,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
commercial  poultry  production.  Cornel!  gradu¬ 
ate.  -ingle,  desires  to  change  this  Fail;  no 
proposition  too  large;  best  references  from  past 
and  l  resent  employers.  ADVERTISER  1780, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  or  working  superintendent. on  es¬ 
tate  or  general  farm  by  practical  experienced 
American;  married:  age  35.  ADVERTISER 
1791.  care  Rural  New- York  el*. 

WANTED — Responsible  position  on  estate,  large 
live  stock  farm  or  institution;  agricultural 
and  veterinary  training:  single:  Protestant. 
ADVERTISER  1794,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  with  12  years'  experience  iu 
raising  cf  nil  kinds  of  poultry,  including  tur¬ 
keys  and  pheasants,  wants  position  as  manager 
of  commercial  or  private  plant;  will  guarantee 
to  make  plant  pay  and  manage  up  to  1,200 
layers  wit.Uout  extra  help;  also  caponixing;  six 
years  in  last  position;  with  A-l  references;  age 
38  years;  married;  open  for  position  November 
1.  ADVERTISER  1793.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  poultryman  with  responsibilities:  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  agricultural  school 
graduate  references  good.  ADVERTISER  1792. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  A.  P.  S.  training,  open  for  position: 
salary  or  salary  and  commission:  best  of  refer 
dices.  R.  J.  11  ALBINO,  care  Pinewood  Farms, 
York  town  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WHO  WANTS  young  married  muu  on  farm? 

Yankee;  uo  boote  or  tobacco:  A-l  ox  team¬ 
ster;  lifetime  experience  in  feeding  mid  train¬ 
ing  for  the  show  ring,  draft  and  working 
classes;  am  fair  horse  teamster  and  good 
milker;  understand  feeding  iiud  care  of  ill 
stock:  best  of  references.  BOX  (VC,  Route  2, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  wishes  position:  total  abstainer. 
ADVERTISER  1802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GA RDFN Ell -F  V It.MKH — American:  married;  15 
years’  experience:  thoroughly  understands 
vegetables.  fruit.  pruning,  cattle,  poultry: 
capable,  trustworthy,  good  manager;  permanent 
p.siCou;  highest  of  references;  willing  to  go 
South;  wife  handy.  ADVERTISER  179li,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  O  R  K  1  N  G  HOUSEKEEPER  Middle  aged 
woman,  with  !"•}  10  years  and  girl  II  years, 
to  manage  a  hoarding-house:  all-around  cook: 
on  a  gentleman's  estate,  farm  or  private. 
ADVERTISER  178ti.  i  are  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  Practical  American 
farmer,  married,  age  44,  life  experience  at 
dairy  and  general  farming,  wishes  position  at 
once;  either  salary  or  shares;  full  charge 
wanted:  New  Jersey  preferred;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  no  estate  lob  wanted:  just  pinin  farm  for 
profit  nitty.  Address  FARMER,  Box  98,  Eaton 
town.  N.  j. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Woman  with  15 
years'  experience  in  farm  management,  a 
student  of  horticulture  in  England,  France  and 
United  States  agricultural  colleges,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  January  1  to  manage  an  estate  with  fine 
dairy  farm  and  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER 
1780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

r  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

1 - -  — 

28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage, 
in  poputar  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  1(10  miles 
from  New  York  City;  100-aere  farm  in  con¬ 
nection;  Ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

288-ACRE  stock  and  dairy  farm;  located  oni 
Walklll  Itiver,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  farm 
fully  equipped;  modern  buildings;  will  sell  with 
or  Without  stock  and  tools;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  1748,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

FDR  SALE — Summer  resort  and  farm  in  Adiron¬ 
dack*.  Lewis  C.'UUty;  hotel,  partly  f uruished ; 
large  dwelling  house,  cottage,  two  barns,  poul¬ 
try-house  and  garage;  private  trout  pond;  good 
trout  streams  uearby;  $0,000,  ADVERTISER 
1705,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Stock  farm ;  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses:  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pasture; 
balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  $1(5,000  if  sold 
soon,  or  would  rash  rent,  $2.50  pet-  aero,  for 
term  "f  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles  from 
(Venting.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  HAS- 
LETT,  Hall.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY'  FARM  of  138  acres  for  sale — About 
one  mile  from  Blairstown;  on  macadam  road: 
fertile,  level,  smooth  land:  can  use  tractor; 
large  roomy  house;  large  horse  barn,  with  plenty 
•  f  mow  room;  ntl  in  fine  shape:  near  school, 
church  und  creamery;  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  Address  W.  FLOCK  READ,  Blairstown, 
N.  J.  ’ 

FOR  RALE — The  Yarmiil  Fruit  Farm;  93  a  ires ; 

sandy  loam  soil;  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit, 
district,  Montgomery  Comity.  Pa.;  40  miles  west, 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstown:  759 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many  in  hearing, 
12  acres  peaches:  two  tons  grapes  yearly;  straw- 
berries,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  currants 
and  asparagus  in  abundance;  apple  crop,  15 
acres  corn  and  all  other  crops  included;  stone 
house  and  burn;  20  acres  woodland:  good  mar¬ 
kets:  deal  includes  all  machinery,  new  Fordson 
tractor,  power  sprayer,  lior*es.  chickens  and 
bees;  liargaia  at  $15,000:  immediate  possession, 
F.  U.  5  Alt  NALL,  934  High  St..  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm,  with  stock,  plenty 
fruit  attd  water;  fine  soil,  good  fertility;  8- 
room  house,  la-g.-  bank  bam.  outbuildings;  good 
markets.  Particulars,  write  C.  W.  HILL,  R. 
No.  2.  Drwigsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  river  farm;  good  location: 

bargain  if  sold  at  once.  M.  E.  WATLEY 
Portland vi He,  Otsego  Co.,  N,  Y. 

FDR  SALE — 23-acre  farm;  adtacent  large  town; 

convenient  New  Y’ork  City;  beautiful  new 
house,  all  improvements:  new  barn  and  other 
buildings:  extensive  poultry  anil  farm  equip¬ 
ment:  au(  >  -f>'i  White  Leghorn  chickens:  all 

$10,090.  ADVERTISER  1733.  .-are  Rural  New- 
\  orker. 

FOR  RENT — With  option  to  buy  in  tracts  to 
suit,  1,000  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
Merida:  fine  for  general  farming,  vegetables, 
fruit,  bull*  and  cut  flower  growing:  state  what 
you  want  in  first.  letter.  T.  K.  GODBEY 
Waldo,  Fla. 

WANTED — Farm;  cheap:  near  markets;  price. 

description.  WILLIAMS,  085  Fulton  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

BOR  SALK — Desirable  farm,  55  acres;  adapted 
for  poultry;  good  buildings  and  water;  dwell¬ 
ing,  10  rooms,  all  city  conveniences,  including 
hot-water  heat,  electricity-  within  90  miles  New 
York:  close  to  State  road  and  village;  price 
$13,500,  including  stock,  crops,  implements; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  1750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOIl  SALE — 121-acre  dairy  farm.  In  the  best 
seoticu  of  Orange  County.  Address  G.  N, 
SANDS.  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 

WANTED — Small  farm,  eight  or  more-  acres. 

suitable  for  poultry;  within  40  miles  of  New 
Y'ork  City;  main  road  preferred;  not  over 
$5,01)0;  give  full  details  and  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — A  palatial  Hudson  River 
home*  tend;  $20.<Xm)  set  buildings;  17-room 
house,  three  large  barns,  all  slate  roofs;  200 
acres  tillable;  productive  soil:  eight  acres  wood: 
brook,  running  water;  near  t-llev,  State  read: 
sman  farm.  $800.  R.  STEVENS,  Schuylerville, 

FOR  SALE — <13- aero  dairy  farm,  in  Rucks  Co., 
Pu.:  on  State  road;  Oft  miles  from  New  York; 
one  mile  from  town,  churches,  schools;  tiulld- 
ings  and  extensive  equipment  practically  new; 
good  monthly  income:  must  be  sold  nr  once  on 
account  of  sickness:  very  reasonable.  AD\  HR- 
TISER  1 7 1 :9 ,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1-  KT  11  FARM — income  $12, (left;  one  ,.f>  la-st 
Hudson  Valley;  11  miles  from  Albany;  100 
acres  level  laud;  32  acres  orchard;  best  state 
of  cultivation;  modern  bouse;  15  other  build¬ 
ings;  cannot  he  duplicated  for  $30,000;  last 
year’s  Income  $12,000.  besides  orchard;  place 
raised  2.51)}  bushels  grain  amt  125  tons  of  bav; 
including  horses,  cows,  tractor,  all  kind*  modem 
machinery,  hay  and  grain;  price  $35,000;  sui.iku) 
cash  down.  NAUM  78  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

“IN  I'HB  garden  of  Maine" — Fine  old  home¬ 
stead  in  the  Kennebec  Valley;  2  miles  from  the 
rtver  and  2  miles  from  a  charming  lake:  em¬ 
prises  extensive  orchards  on  soil  naturally  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fruits;  Improved  "with  two 
>ets  dwellings  and  barns;  deep  fruit  cellar* 
specially  constructed;  also  gently  rolling  fields 
for  grass  and  tillage;  pastures  with  never  fail¬ 
ing  springs:  pine-dad  i ..unis  . .  w  ..  * 

this  splendid  estate  of  about  350  acres  will  be 
sold  at  reasonable  price  by  administrator.  Ad. 
dress  CARROLL  V  PERKINS  Attorney  at- 
l.aw,  Wauwville,  Me. 

$10,000  BUYS  a  2(i  room  hotel,  fully  equipped 
und  doing  a  splendid  business,  in  a  beautiful 
college  town:  don't  m  ss  ties  chance;  write  for 
particulars  Address  ADVERTISER  1770.  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'VA  NT  ED — To  rent,  a  good  dairy 
shares:  fully  equipped  about  20  to 
CHARLES  PETERSEN.  C  nsU  deviUe. 


farm  on 
25  cows. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  KENT,  or  on  shares;  163  acres;  8 
timber;  large  orchards.  18-voi  m  In  use.  im- 
provements:  7  miles  from  Flei-rngton.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1770,  care  Rural  New  Yorker." 


("  At  RE  FARM — l1..  miles  from  Trenton;  S300 
per  acre:  building  lots  being  s"ld  hiv 
Route  ft.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  feuc.d  on  page  11 S4. 
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Get  Manufacturers  Prices  on 
Stoves ,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  J.  H.  Bowman  and  the  home  he 
heats  with  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace.  Read  his  letter.  He 
is  one  of  our  400,000  satisfied  customers. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  a  large  house.  It  was  hard  to  heat. 

He  was  tired  of  struggling  along  with  old-fashioned 
methods  of  heating.  He  liad  heard  about  Kalamazoo  low 
prices  and  high  quality  and  decided  to  find  out  for  himself. 

He  bought  his  furnace  direct  from  Kalamazoo  and  got  the 
manufacturer’s  wholesale  price.  Now  he  enjoys  a  warm 
home  even  in  the  coldest  weather  and,  of  course,  is  glad  to 
recommend  the  Kalamazoo  Furnace  to  his  neighbors. 

What  Mr.  Bowman  did — you  can  do— by  dealing  direct 
with  manufacturers  at  Kalamazoo.  Mail  the  coupon  below 
for  the  new  Kalamazoo  21st  Anniversary  Catalog  and  get 

A  Lower  Price— A  Better  Furnace 
—and  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Everyone  knows  that  the  factory  price  is  always  the 
lowest  price.  What  prices  have  YOU  been  paying?  \\  hy 
don’t  you  deal  direct  with  manufacturers  and  save 
twenty-five  to  eighty-five  dollars  on  the  finest  heating 
plant  that  can  be  built?  Pay  cash  or  easy  payments, 
as  you  prefer.  At  Kalamazoo  you  get  a  furnace  designed 
by  heating  engineers — men  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  study  and  solution  of  heating  problems.  You  have 
your  choice  of  a  Pipeless  Furnace  that  heats  the  entire 
home  through  one  large  register,  or  a  Pipe  h  urnace  that 
will  heat  every  room  in  your  home  by  the  use  of  pipes  and 
registers.  Kalamazoo  engineers  will  recommend  the  type 
of  furnace  and  installation  best  fitted  to  meet  your  needs. 
Our  warehouses  are  filled,  ready  for  quick  shipment. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

or  furnace  when  you  can  get  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  direct 
from  manufacturer’s  at  such  low  prices?  Prices  like  these 
may  never  come  again.  The  bottom  of  the  iron  market 
has  been  reached.  Manufacturing  costs  are  again  going 
^  up.  By  now!  Don’t  suffer  in  a  cold  house  this 
^  winter.  You  live  but  once — make  this  a  warm 
^  winter  in  your  home.  Send  for  the  Kalamazoo 

^  Bargain  Book  today! 

^  Also  get  low  prices  on  stoves,  ranges, 
heaters,  furniture,  cream  separators, 
Kalamazoo  sewing  machines,  washing  ma- 

Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.  chines,  roofing,  paints,  etc. 

Gentlemen:-  ^  .  Ask  for  Catalog  No.910 

Please  send  me  your  2 1st  KalamaZOO 

Anniversary  Catalog  No.910  0  ^ 

%  otove  Co. 

I  am  interested  in .  ^  Kalamazoo, 

^  Mich. 

Name . 

Address . 

* 

. . . Stcitc .  ••••••••••••••»••• 


on  New  Design 
Ranges,  Too 

Our  catalog  will  also 
show  you  true  color  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  new 
design  Kalamazoo  ranges 
finished  in  beautiful  blue 
and  gray  porcelain  en¬ 
amel,  nickel  base,  etc. 
By  far  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ranges  that  ever  came 
out  of  a  factory.  Find 
out  how  little  they  cost, 
direct  to  you  from 
manufacturers. 


Trade  Marie 
Registered 


Kalamazoo  Rex 
Furnace  —  A 
new  design  with 
many  valuable 
fuel  saving  fea- 
tares.  Read 
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At  the  Flower  Garden  Gate 


HERE  is  the  wonderful  Vacuette,  the  vacuum  cleaner 
that  you  can  use  anywhere.  If  your  home  is  not 
wired  for  electricity,  the  Vacuette  will  give  you  all 
the  cleanliness  that  the  best  electric  cleaner  gives.  If  you 
have  electricity,  use  it  for  lighting — no  need  to  pay  for 
current  for  your  cleaner,  because  the  Vacuette  operates 
without  electricity. 

Think  what  a  saving  not  only  of  expense  but  of  work— 
no  more  drudgery  of  sweeping — more  leisure  time  than  you 
have  ever  had  to  do  other  things.  Do  what  nearly  250,000 
women  have  already  done — discard  the  tiresome,  dust¬ 
scattering  broom  and  heavy,  costly-to-operate  sweeping 
devices  and  let  the  Vacuette  give  you  relief  from  the  hardest 
part  of  housework.  Get  all  this  without  any  cost  of  operation. 

The  Vacuette  is  as  easy  to  use  as  a  carpet  sweeper,  and 
it  has  no  attachments  for  you  to  adjust  —  no  wires,  no  cords, 
no  plugs  or  other  outside  equipment  to  handle.  Its  work  is 
all  done  with  its  own  self-contained  mechanism. 

Just  push  the  Vacuette  over  rugs  and  carpets  and  see 
them  actually  glow  with  cleanliness.  Wherever  the  Vacuette 
has  passed,  the  dirt  and  dust  are  gone— drawn  into  the 
bag  by  the  swiftly  revolving  brush  and  the  powerful  air 
suction.  All  this  'in  so  little  time  that  your  sweeping  is 
done  almost  before  you  realize  it. 

Millions  of  Tests  Prove 
Its  Wonderful  Efficiency 

When  the  Vacuette  was  announced,  women  everywhere  welcomed  it 
as  the  work-saving  device  they  had  ho  long  been  looking  for.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  where  it  has  been  used  over  and  over  again  — literally 
millions  of  times— it  is  pronounced  the  simplest,  most  practical  of  all 
vacuum  cleaners.  It  is  light,  efficient.,  automatic. 

Examine  the  Vacuette  critically.  Notice  its  compact  form,  strong 
construction,  and  wonderful  simplicity  of  its  mechanism.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  no  unnecessary  weight.  And  with  all  its  advantages, 
its  price  is  only  about  half  what  anyone  would  willingly  pay  for  a 
really  efficient  vacuum  cleaner. 

Free  Demonstration  in  Your  Own  Home 

We  have  representatives  in  nearly  every  locality  who  can  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  name  Vacuette  Sales  Co.  in  the  'phone  book.  If, 
however,  you  do  not  find  one  in  your  section  write  direct  to  us  and  we 
will  arrange  free  demonstration.  No  charge  to  you  for  showing  just 
what  the  Vacuette  will  do  on  your  own  rugs  and  carpets.  J  ust  your 
request  brings  this  actual  proof. 

Our  representatives  are  intelligent,  reliable  men  and  women  whom 
we  have  selected  to  show  housewives  how  the  Vacuette  saves  work  and 
expense  in  the  home.  They  are  ready  to  give  you  their  time— ready  to 
explain  everything  without  placing  any  obligation  upon  you.  They  have 
our  backing  and  our  recommendation.  They  will  let  you  see  the  Vacu¬ 
ette  actually  at  work  — then  you  can  make  your  own  decision  about  it. 

Wanted — Ambitious  Men 

We  can  employ  a  few  more  active  men  (also  women)  as  local  demon¬ 
strators  and  salesmen.  Appointments  are  being  made  now.  The 
proposition  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever  offered  in  the  agency 
field.  If  you  are  interested,  write  for  information. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 

Dept.  31  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Canada  by  VACUETTES.  Limited, 


Also  Manufactured  in - 

Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto 

★  Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Modern  Ptiecilla 
Look  for  the  Name  on  the  Bag 
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Making,  Hig,h-Class  Milk  at  tke  South 


A  NECESSARY  FOOD. — When  tlie-milkman  leaves 
a  quart  of  milk  in  a  nice  sunny  place  just 
after  one  has  finished  breakfast,  without  any  milk 
m*  cream  to  be 'had.  lie  may  be  philosophical  enough 
to  reason  that  he  has  a  whole  quart  left  for  supper, 
provided  there  are  no  .wife  or  children  with  a  lirst 
mortgage  upon  it.  Imagine  one’s  disappointment  at 
suppertime  to  find  that  the  precious  quart  of  milk 
has  soured  or  has  developed  a  flavor  so  far  from 
appetizing  that  the  whole  .thing  is  .thrown  out  in 
disgust.  A  skillful  cook  may  “doctor  up"  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  make  an  appetizing  dish  of 
them,  but  making  filthy  and  sour  milk 
appetizing  is  an  art  that  has  not  yet 
been  acquired.  Experiences  along 
these  lines  led  E.  S.  Gay.  now  deceased, 
to  attempt  to  produce  his  own  fruits, 
vegetables  and  milk,  especially  the 
latter,  upon  liis  farm,  located  just  out¬ 
side  of  Atlanta.  In  discussing  his 
plans  with  his  friends  -lie  found  their 
experiences  had  not  been  unlike  his 
own.  and  they  told  Mm  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  the  kind  of  milk 
he  purposed  they  wanted  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  supply  them  also. 

CLEANLINESS  A  FUNDAMENTAL. 

— Being  a  business  man  and  uot 
familiar  with  the  dairy  business.  Mr. 

Gay  visited  a  number  of  dairies  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  information  that  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  liis  cherished 
plans.  He  found  •many  different  meth¬ 
ods  employed  ami  numerous  kinds  of 
equipment  intended  to  enable  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  produce  a  good  quality  of 
milk.  Iu  spite  of  all  such,  a  majority 
of  the  dairymen  were  producing  a  very 
poor  grade  of  milk.  Being  a  keen  ob¬ 
server.  Mr.  Gay  decided  that,  after  all. 
there  was  more  iu  the  way-  the  devices 
were  used  than  in  the  devices  them¬ 
selves.  Acting  upon  this  conclusion, 
the  equipment  at  the  Gaymont  Dairy 
from  the  first  has  not  been  elaborate, 
but  cleanliness  has  been  insisted  upon 
to  the  superlative  degree, 
had  pronounced  ideas  as  to  what  con¬ 
stituted  cleanliness.  Some  dairymen 
he  knew  were  scrubbing  their  stable 
floors,  brushing  the  cows  and  washing 
and  drying  their  udders  before  milk¬ 
ing,.  washing  and  rinsing  bottles  and 
utensils  carefully  before  using;  and 
yet  the  milk  from  these  dairies  was  not 
satisfactory.  These  men  wanted  to 
produce  good  •milk,  and  some  of  them 
did  produce  a  fairly  satisfactory 
product,  judged  by  tlic  usual  standards, 
while  others  thought  they  did.  How 
well  Mr.  Gay  succeeded  in  producing 
the  kind  of  milk  that  appealed  to  him¬ 
self  and  friends  and.  later,  to  a  host  of 
critical  customers,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  bacterial  count  from  this 
dairy  has  been  as  low 
dom  reaches 
siders  that 
duce  milk  with 
Iu  this  climate 
North,  results 
gratifying. 

I NEXPENSIVE  BUILDINGS.— From 
the  pictures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
dairy  buildings  on  this  farm  are  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  building  at  -tlu*  right  in 
Fig.  519  is  what  we  call  the  sleeping 
barn.  The  cows  occupy  separate  stalls.  These  stalls 
are  wide  enough  for  comfort,  but  so  narrow  that 
the  cows  cannot  turn  round  in  them.  The  cows  are 
not  tied,  but  a  rope  is  stretched  taut  behind  them 
about  2Yj  ft.  from  the  floor  to  prevent  their  backing 
out  of  the  stalls.  The  stall  floor  is  of  dirt,  and  is 
bedded  with  shavings  or  pine  needles.  The  cows 
stand  facing  outward.  The  center  aisle  is  a  few 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  stalls,  and  is  of  con¬ 
crete.  This  makes  the  barn  more  sanitary  and  helps 
lo  reduce  the  labor  of  cleaning.  The  sleeping  barn 
has  been  described  first  because  it  is  by  keeping  the 
cows  clean  that  the  bacteria  are  kept  down  at  the 
barn  end.  At.  the  left  of  the  above  picture  is  shown 


a  small  portion  of  a  long  open  shed  where  the  cows 
arc  fed  lray  and  silage  after  having  been  milked. 

THE  MILKING  BARN.— Fig.  517  shows  an  end 
view  of  the  milking  barn  and  storage  room.  In  the 
feed  room  is  stored  the  grain  which  is  fed  before 
the  cows  are  milked.  A  little  grain  is  placed  before 
each  stanchion  to  induce  the  cows  to  take  their 
places  more  readily.  Each  cow  is  fed  additional 
grain,  according  to  her  milk  production.  This  grain 
is  eaten  while  the  cows  are  being  prepared  for  rnilk- 
irfg.  The  currycomb  and  brush,  .principally  the  lat¬ 


ter,  are  used  to  remove  all  loose  dirt,  adhering  bed¬ 
ding.  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  see  that  the 
rear  half  of  the  cow  is  thoroughly  cleaned  with  the 
currycomb  and  brush.  Any  soiled  parts  are  cleaned 
with  brush  and  -water.  Then  the  udder  and  right 
flank  of  each  cow  is  washed  with  warm  water  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  By  the  time  the 
milkers  are  ready  to  begin  their  task  the  dust  from 
the  feeding  and  cleaning  has  practically  all  settled. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  shock  to  some  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  certified  dairies  to  learn  that  the  men 
who  milk  the  cows  are  the  ones  who  clean  them  off. 
and  {heir  uniforms  icrs  the  same  .blue  overalls  worn 
while  using  the  (urrveorttb  and  brush.  It  is  true 


these  are  reasonably  clean  and  carefully  brushed 
before -the  milking  is  begun.  The  milkers  also  care¬ 
fully  wash  their  hands  with  soap  and  water  before 
beginning  to  milk.  The  milking  barn  is  equipped 
with  steel  stanchions  and  concrete  floor.  All  drop¬ 
pings  are  promptly  removed,  -and  the  gutter  at  once 
flushed  with  a  pail  of  water.  A  little  of  the  fore 
milk  is  drawn  into  .the  gutter,  as  this  is  thought  by 
many  to  contain  numerous  bacteria.  Three  ■milkers 
are  employed  for  the  herd  of  50  cows.  As  rapidly 
as  drawn  the  milk  is  carried  to  the  mi  Ms-house. 

about  50  yards  distant,  and  cooled  at 
once  to  about  45  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  cooler  used  is  such  as  may.be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  dairy  supply  house. 

•STRAINING  AND  BOTTLING. — 
From  the  milkers’  pails  the  milk  is 
strained  through  four  plies  of  a  light¬ 
weight  bunting.  The  patented  pails 
with  strainer  and  felt  disks  in  the  top 
are  not  used.  With  clean  cows  and  a 
clean  stable  these  are  of  but  little 
value.  Our  motto  is:  “Keep  the  dirt 
out."  This  has  given  better  results 
than  -where  one  tries  to  strain  it  out. 
At  the  milk-house  the  milk  is  again 
strained  through  four  plies  of  the 
light-weight  hunting  into  a  -pouring 
pail.  From  this  it  is  poured  into  the 
cooler  through  two  plies  of  hunting. 
The  milk  from  the  cooler  passes 
through  four  more  plies  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  into  a  five-gallon  can.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  bo’ttled  with  a  single  valve 
hand  *bottler.  Ordinarily  it  would  not 
be  -necessary  to  pass  the  milk  through 
so  many  strainers,  but  the  cheap  con¬ 
struction  of  the  milk  bouse  leaves  it 
open  to  quite  an  extent  to  the  entrance 
of  dust  ami  insects.  The  strainer  cloths 
are  the  greatest  single  source  of  bac¬ 
teria.  if  not  properly  cared  for.  and 
the  more  one  uses  these  the  greater 
the  care  that  must  be  taken-  to  avoid 
careless  washing  and  sterilizing.  Af.er 
being  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  m 
clean  water  the  cloths  are  placed  in 
the  sterilizer  with  the  bottles  and  ster¬ 
ilized.  The  common  milk  bottle  with 
the  cardboard  cap  is  not  used,  but  a 
bottle  taking  a  large-sized  metal  cap 
with  cardboard  lining  such  as,  except 
for  size,  is  used  on  “pop"  bottles.  By 
the  use  of  this  cap  the  bottle  is  tightly 
sealed,  and  -elm re  is  no  exposed*  pour¬ 
ing  lip  to  become  dirty  and  fly-specked 
after  the  milk  leaves  the  dairy.  Where 
there  are  so  many  dairymen  the  loss 
of  the  common  -bottles  by  theft  and 
through  many  unscrupulous  customers 
who  -make  a  business  of  selling  bottles 
to  other  dairymen,  is  considerable,  but 
we  have  no  trouble  ahmg  this  line,  as 
no  one  can  use  these  special  bottles 
without  a  capping  machine. 

COOLING. — As  soon  as  bottled  the 
milk  is  placed  into  a  concrete  tank  or 
vat  and  covered  with  chipped  ice.  This 
vat  is  deep  enough  to  hold  two  tiers  of 
bottles  standing  upright.  For  the  first 
tier  the  ice  is  fine  enough  to  sift  down 
among  the  bottles,  and  enough  is  used 
to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  bottles.  Toe 
second  tier  is  stood  upon  the  first,  an-1 
is  also  covered  with  broken  ice.  Sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  burlap  or  canvas 
are  thrown  over  to  conserve  the  ice. 
While  this  method  of  holding  the  night’s  milk,  which 
is  not  delivered  till  morning,  may  not  be  the  best, 
it  is  cheap  and  efficient.  In  the  morning  this  milk 
is  taken-  out  and  placed  in  metal  cases  and  iced, 
partly  with  the  same  ice  used  upon  it  in  the  vat, 
and  delivered  to  customers,  while  the  morning's 
milking  is  being  done.  The  morning’s  milk  is  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way.  except  it  is  packed  at  once 
in  the  metal  cases  ready  for  delivery.  As  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  this  milk  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cater  to  a  widely  scattered  trade.  Our  territory 
covers  only  one  side  of  the  city,  and  is  divided  into 
two  routes  which  do  not  overlap.  As  a  rule,  the 
milk  is  delivered  to  customers  in  time  for  dinner. 
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The  milk-house  shown  in  Fig.  51  s  is  part  of  a  work¬ 
shop  ami  tool  room,  anti  is  sided  with  rough  hoards 
with  nioxt  of  the  cracks  battened.  While  the  sid¬ 
ing  is  rough  it  is  whitewashed  inside.  The  ceiling 
is  of  common  wall-board  and  the  floor  and  walls,  to 
a  height  of  about  '-!  ft.,  are  of  concrete.  Tu  an  ad¬ 
joining  room  are  the  steam  boiler  and  washing 
equipment.  The  bottles  and  utensils  are  washed  in 
a  galvanized  tank  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  for 
the  actual  washing,  the  other  for  rinsing.  A  tur¬ 
bine  washer  is  used  in  washing  the  bottles.  The 
water  for  both  bottles  and  utensils  is  kept  as  warm 
as  the  hand  will  stand  with  comfort,  and  contains 
sal  soda  or  some  good  washing  compound.  Soap 
powders  are  apt  to  give  the  bottles  a  clouded  ap¬ 
pearance.  All  bottles  and  utensils  are  rinsed  in 
plenty  of  clean  water;  the  liott’es  are  then  packed 
in  the  sterilizer,  together  with  the  smaller  tin  uten¬ 
sils  and  strainer  cloths,  and  sterilized  with  live 
steam  for  20  minutes.  The  larger  tin  utensils  are 
inverted  upon  a  shelf  at  the  end  of  the  rinsing  vat 
and  live  steam  turned  into  them  from  a  pipe  pro¬ 
jecting  just  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf. 

STERILIZING  UTENSILS. — The  sterilizer  is  a 
homemade  affair,  such  as  any  tinner  can  make.  It 
is  of  galvanized  metal  and  made  in  (lie  form  of  a 
chest  with  a  tight-fitting  hinged  cover.  The  bottom 
slopes  from  both  sides  to  the  center  at  an  angle  of 
about  30  degrees.  At  the  center  and  running  nearly 
the  whole  length,  and  resting  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  sterilizer,  is  a  small  steam  pipe  with  a  number 
of  small  holes  through  which  the  steam  escapes  into 
tin*  sterilizer  while  sterilizing  the  bottles,  etc.  The 
object  of  the  sloping  bottom  is  to  enable  all  moisture 
to  drain  from  the  bottles,  as  they  are  placed  with 
tops  inclined  toward  the  center.  With  live  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  around  300  degrees  as  it  leaves 
the  boiler  bacteria  must  be  pretty  husky  to  live  and 
multiply  in  the  next  batch  of  milk. 

CLEANLY  CONDITIONS.— In  addition  to  keep¬ 
ing  i lie  interior  of  the  bottling  room  and  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  barn  whitewashed  a  little  lime  is  sprinkled  over 
the  floors  once  or  twice  a  day.  This  acts  as  a  sweet¬ 
ener  and  is  odorless.  The  bottling  table  and  the 
interior  of  the  concrete  vat  are  frequently  scrubbed 
with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  chlorinated  lime. 
Rusty  tinware  and  tinware  without  all  seams  thor¬ 
oughly  loaded  with  solder  are  not  used.  Producing 
clean  milk  by  the  use  of  some  one's  else  formula  is 
riot  as  easy  as  it  would  at  first  seem,  because  hardly 
any  two  persons  will  interpret  the  formula  the  same. 
As  evidence  of  this  the  July  report  of  the  Atlanta 
City  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  shows  that  the  bacterial 
count  of  dairies  using  steam  sterilizers  varied  from 
500  to  100.000.  What  one  man  considers  a  clean 
cow  would  at  once  be  attacked  by  another  with 
currycomb,  brush  and  water.  One  man  will  start 
washing  a  lot  of  bottles  and  utensils  in  a  few  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  that  is  soon  as  cold  and  dirty  as  the 
articles  being  washed.  The  quantity  of  water  is  so 
small  that  it  is  soon  so  dirty  that  rubbing  it  over 
the  bottles  and  tinware  adds  only,  if  possible,  to 
their  filthy  condition.  Then  rinsing  them  in  a  little 
water  which  soon  becomes  dirty  does  not  add  much 
to  their  cleanliness.  To  state  a  concrete  case  to 
bring  out  this  point  more  forcibly;  A  father  and 
son  near  here  are  using  the  same  barn  and  the  same 
kind  of  equipment  for  their  dairies  while  the  son  is 
erecting  bis  own  buildings.  While  both  use  the 
same  lmrn  and  same  equipment  for  cooling  the  milk, 
each  washes  his  own  pails  and  bottles,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  for  July  one  had  a  count  of  9.000.  the  other 
50,000.  Each  honestly  believes  that  both  herds  and 
all  equipment  are  handled  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

WASHING  IN  CLEAN  WATER— Wlien  one  refers 
to  using  clean  water  it  is  understood  that  the  water 
is  not  only  clean,  but  sufficient  in  quantity  to  remain 
so  to  a  reasonable  degree.  If  t lie  vessels  containing 
the  water  are  not  sufficiently  large  the  wafer  must 
be  frequently  changed.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  start 
washing  in  clean,  warm  water;  it  must  be  kept  this 
way  so  far  as  it  is  practical.  The  writer  recently 
saw  a  man  washing  the  udder  and  flanks  of  his 
cows.  It  happened  that  the  first  cow  washed  had 
become  very  filthy  in  the  sleeping  bam.  After  wash¬ 
ing  the  soiled  parts  the  water  was  exceedingly  filthy, 
but  this  man  kept  right  on  "washing"  bis  cows  in 
this  same  filthy  water.  This  man  spends  about  as 
much  time  washing  his  cows  as  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  wonders  why  his  bacterial  count  is  several 
times  as  high  as  theirs.  Ilis  manner  of  washing  liis 
cows  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  liis  high  count,  of 
course,  because  be  washes  bis  bottles  and  utensils 
in  about  the  same  way  as  he  washes  liis  cows. 

ONE-STORY  EA  RNS. — It  will  be  noticed  I  hat  the 
barns  are  but  one-story,  and  the  milking  and  sleep¬ 
ing  barns  are  separate.  Here  in  the  South,  where 
the  barns  are  not  necessarily  very  warm,  these  low 


barns  may  be  very  cheaply  constructed.  Where  but 
little  grain  and  roughage  are  grown  the  low  barns 
are  adequate,  but  in  the  North,  where  most  of  these 
are  produced  on  the  farm,  one  higher  barn  with 
storage  room  above  the  stable  is  cheaper  and  han¬ 
dier.  Where  feed  is  stored  above  the  cow  stable  of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  stable 
sealed  overhead  to  exclude  dust  and  litter,  and 
where  the  cows  sleep  in  the  same  stable  as  they  are 
milked  it  is  necessary  to  keep  absolutely  all  soiled 
bedding  removed.  But  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  how  good 
milk  is  produced  hero,  and  not  to  attempt  to  tell 
how  he  believes  it  can  be  produced  somewhere  else. 

DOES  IT  RAY? — After  all.  the  question  is,  does 
it  pay  to  produce  this  high-grade  milk?  Under  our 
conditions  it  does.  If  we  were  hampered  by  a  lot 
of  unreasonable  regulations  and  compelled  to  install 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  equipment  to 
gratify  the  whims  of  some  inspector  who  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  quart  of  milk  in  bis  life  it  might  not.  The 
health  department  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  adopted 
a  very  liberal  policy  toward  the  dairymen  of  this 


T.  11.  Townsend  sends  us  this  picture  of  (lie  lire  swing 
and  says:  "I  haven’t  as  ye|  seen  an  illustration  of  the 
common  swing  of  the  present  generation.  Mother  says. 
Don't  you  children  get  tired  swinging?'  The  children 
answer.  ‘No.  because  the  swing  is  ‘tired.’  Any  old 
lire,  whether  from  a  Pierce-Arrow  or  a  Ford,  will  do. 
and  the  children  are  happy.  Our  swing  had  to  be  built 
strong  enough  to  hold  two.  as  yon  will  notice  from  the 

picture." 


district  A  sample  is  taken  once  or  twice  per  month, 
and  tested  for  bacteria  and  butterfat,  and  a  monthly 
report  issued.  This  report  is  published  in  a  city 
paper,  so  that  consumers  know  just  what  kind  of 
milk  their  dairyman  is  supplying  them.  As  long  as 
the  laboratory  findings  do  not  indicate  unsanitary 
conditions  at  a  dairy  nothing  is  said.  However,  the 
board  of  health  is  quick  to  correct  abuses,  nearly  40 
prosecutions  having  been  made  during  the  past  00 
days.  It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  condemn 
entirely  what,  to  some,  seems  like  uncalled  for  regu¬ 
lations  and  expensive  equipment,  as  he  realizes  that 
if  many  were  permitted  to  furnish  what  equipment 
they  see  fit  and  to  use  Ibis  equipment  without  some 
sort  of  regulation  (he  milk  produced  would  be  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  It  may  be  stated  without 
contradiction  that  elaborate  equipment  does  not 
always  mean  high-grade  milk;  neither  does  crude, 
simple  equipment  make  it  impossible  to  produce  milk 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best.  Let  us 
see  bow  it  pays  to  produce  a  high  grade  of  milk 
under  our  conditions.  The  average  retail  price  of 
milk  in  Atlanta  is,  perhaps.  15  cents  per  quart.  We 
cannot  supply  the  demand  for  milk  from  this  dairy 
at  25  cents  per  quart.  The  cost  of  feed  does  not 
enter  into  the  calculations  In  this  case,  because  the 
feed  costs  the  same  whether  15-ceut  milk  is  produced 
or  the  better  kind.  Our  equipment  costs  no  more 
than  that  used  in  producing  the  cheaper  milk.  The 
labor  cost  is  but  little  more,  because  it  takes  no 
longer  to  wash  a  bottle  in  clean  water  than  in  dirty 
water.  We  aim  to  Atc/j  our  cows  clean,  because  this 
requires  less  labor  than  to  clean  dirty  ones.  It  costs 
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tin  more  to  hire  a  man  to  cool  and  bottle  the  milk 
properly  than  to  do  it  carelessly,  and  the  cost  of 
delivery  is  just  the  same  as  when  delivering  the  lu¬ 
cent  kind.  We  use  ice  very  liberally  in  cooling  (he 
milk  and  in  keeping  it  thus.  This  involves  some 
additional  expense.  All  milk  is  Sold  at.  retail  in 
quart  bottles.  If  a  customer  cannot  use  a  whole 
quart  per  day  she  buys  a  quart  every  other  day.  as 
this  milk  will  keep,  if  properly  eared  for,  for  is  to 
72  hours  after  reaching  our  customers.  The  output 
at  present  is  about  75  gallons  per  day.  Selling,  as 
it  does  at  10  cents  per  quart,  or  40  cents  per  gallon, 
above  the  average,  a  profit  of  $30  per  day  is  realized 
above  what  we  would  receive  for  average  priced 
milk.  This  $30  is  realized  for  the  exercise  of  a  little 
extra  care  and  but  slight  additional  expense.  What 
has  been  done  here  can  be  duplicated  in  any  city  of 
moderate  size.  j.  d.  pkickett. 


Poisoning  By  Laurel 

Will  sheep  <*a t  laurel  enough  to  kill  them?  Are  there 
more  kinds  of  laurel  than  mountain  laurel?  I  am  •are- 
taker  for  a  wealthy  woman  who  has  a  120-acre  farm, 
and  would  like  to  start  sheep  raising,  but  we  have  con¬ 
siderable  mountain  laurel  on  part  of  farm.  We  would 
not  want  to  use  iliat  part  of  farm  for  sheep  if  there 
would  be  danger  from  the  laurel.  r.  t.  W. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

HERE  are  three  varieties  of  laurel,  and  each  of 
them  is  more  or  less  poisonous.  They  are: 
Kalmia  latifolia,  known  as  calico  bush  or  mountain 
laurel;  Kalmia  angustifolia.  also  called  sheep  laurel 
or  lambkill,  and  Kalmia  polifolia.  or  swamp  laurel. 
Mountain  laurel  is  a  shrub  of  4  to  S  ft.  high,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  so  much  sought  after  by  city 
folk  on  auto  trips.  It  grows  on  rocky  hills  and  in 
damp  soils,  forming  dense  thickets,  and  high  in  the 
mountains  becoming  a  tree  of  10  to  30  ft.  This 
plant  has  long  been  known  as  poisonous,  and  is  much 
dreaded  in  the  Allegheny  .Mountains.  Scores  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  tire  poisoned  annually  by  eating  tbe 
shrub.  Sheep  laurel  is  a  shrub  of  ]  to  3  ft.  high  and 
has  beautiful  rose-colored  (lowers.  It.  grows  in 
patches,  like  those  of  the  huckleberry,  in  pastures. 
It  is  eaten  by  lambs  when  first  turned  out  in  Spring. 
Mountain  laurel  is  also  eaten  by  cattle  before  grass 
is  ready  in  Spring.  There  will  therefore  be  less 
danger  of  poisoning  if  cattle  and  sheep  or  lambs  are 
kept  off  laurel  infested  pastures  until  grass  is  well 
grown.  Animals  do  not  take  to  the  plant  readily 
when  plenty  of  other  more  palatable  green  feed  is 
available.  Wherever  possible  the  plants  should  be 
grabbed  out.  We  know  of  no  other  way  of  destroy¬ 
ing  them,  but  salt,  heavily  applied,  may  help  to 
keep  down  new  growths.  Some  years  ago  G.  A.  M.. 
a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  living  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  remembered  as  a  child  having  seen 
his  father  administer  a  pint  or  more  of  melted  lard 
to  any  animal  that  had  eaten  laurel.  It  was  given 
very  carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle  and  caused 
vomiting.  If  much  green  stuff  was  vomited  the 
poisoned  animal  generally  survived,  but  when  the 
lard  was  given  too  long  after  eating  the  plant,  and 
came  up  uncolored,  the  animal  succumbed,  lie  also 
stated  that  warm,  new  milk  was  a  certain  remedy 
for  laurel  poisoning  in  lambs.  It  cured  4hem  when 
so  stupid  that  they  were  practically  unconscious,  but 
tbe  sooner  it  is  given  the  better.  Raw  linseed  oil,  or 
sweet  oil,  might  be  given  instead  of  melted  lard.  It 
should  be  very  freely  given,  but  must  be  carefully 
administered  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  tbe 
windpipe  and  lungs  and  causing  fatal  pneumonia. 
Any  drug  that  will  cause  vomiting  will  be  likely  to 
help.  Mustard  and  salt  in  tepid  water  might  have 
that  effect.  The  scientific  treatment  for  poisoning  by 
laurel  and  other  poisonous  plants  is  to  give  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  and  powdered  alum  in  water. 
The  dose  for  a  sheep  is  10  grains  of  each  of  these 
drugs  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  dose  should 
be  repeated  in  2* ►  minutes.  The  dose  for  a  cow  would 
be  a  dram  of  each  in  a  pint  of  water.  M.  G.  S.,  writ¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  X.-Y.,  recommended  the  following 
treatment  for  laurel  poisoning:  First  give  a  sheep 
1  j  lb.  of  Epsom  stilts  in  one  pint  of  hot  water.  Fol¬ 
low  up  with  five  to  15  grains  of  permanganate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  hot  water.  Also 
give  stimulants,  like  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
one  to  two  teaspoons,  in  four  ounces  of  water.  Ad¬ 
minister  such  doses  alternately,  every  one  to  two 
hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Another  treatment  we  have  seen  recommended  for 
laurel  poisoning  in  sheep  is  to  give  three  drops  of 
croton  oil  mixed  with  10  drops  of  olive  oil  and  placed 
on  tbe  back  part  of  the  tongue.  Repeat  the  dose  once 
an  hour  until  relieved.  a.  s.  a. 


I  n  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  at  Stores  elec¬ 
tric  lights  will  he  used  after  November  1. 


The  Baldwin  Apple;  Possible  Substitutes 

Likes  the  Rome  Beauty 

IN  an  orchard  of  mixed  varieties  I  have  two  rows 
of  Greenings,  23  years  old.  They  have  never 
given  me  more  than  one  full  crop,  and  the  hard 
freeze  four  or  five  years  ago  hurt  them  so  badly 
that  one  more  crop  will  finish  them.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  given  six  bushels  each  for  all  of 
them  since  they  were  set,  In  the  same  orchard 
Rome  Beauty  lias  given  me  .$15  worth  per  tree,  at 
15  years  old.  None  of  them  was  injured  by  the 
freeze,  and  I  believe  that  the  tree  is  the  nearest  to 
an  ideal  tree  out  of  our  collection  of  50  varieties. 
The  wood  is  so  hard  that  I  can  tell  with  my  eyes 
shut  when  t  put  my  saw  in  a  Rome.  The  limbs  grow 
out  straighter  from  the  trunk,  so  they  almost  never 
split  off.  If  they  break  it  is  generally  a  few  inches 
from  the  body  of  the  tree.  With  me  it  hears  every 
year,  a  light  crop  one  year  and  generally  a  heavy 
one  the  next.  It  will  hang  on  the  tree  until  we  pick 
it.  which  here  sometimes  has  been  after  election, 
with  snow  on  the  ground.  It  has  all  the  good  points 
of  Ren  Davis,  and  with  me  will  greatly  outyield  it. 
and  we  consider  it  better  for  cooking  than  Baldwin, 
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and  perhaps  more,  depending  somewhat,  upon  the 
locality  and  local  markets.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  that  the  Baldwin  has  no  faults, 
but  as  a  commercial  proposition  I  do  not  know  of 
a  variety  which  can  take  its  place  at  the  present 
time. 

The  past  two  or  three  years  some  people  have  had 
a  poor  set  of  fruit  on  their  apple  trees  but  in  many 
eases  it  has  been  due  to  the  weather  rather  than  to 
the  variety.  This  year  our  R.  I.  Greenings  have 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  a  crop,  while  they  bloomed 
very  heavily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baldwin, 
which  bloomed  lightly,  has  set  a  high  percentage, 
showing  that  this  year,  at  least,  the  Baldwin  is  going 
to  give  the  larger  crop.  s.  p.  Hollister. 

Connecticut. 

McIntosh  in  Vermont 

Not  yet  has  the  time  come  to  hid  the  Baldwin  a 
lasting  farewell.  The  climate  is  no  more  severe  today 
than  it  has  been  for  the  200  years  in  which  the 
Baldwin  flourished.  The  failure  is  due  more  to  the 
treatment  than  to  the  tree  itself.  Too  close  plant¬ 
ing  caused  tall,  spindly  trees.  We’ve  all  seen  the 
articles  illustrating  how  to  dishorn.  Some  of  us 
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when  under  ordinary  conditions  the  McIntosh  has 
gone  punk.  ernest  fritze. 

Massachusetts. 

Shall  He  Top-work  Baldwin? 

We  have  330  Baldwin  trees  10  and  11  years  old. 
well  developed,  thrifty  trees,  that  have  borne  scarcely 
any  apples  at  all,  while  McIntosh  and  Wealthy  have 
fruited  for  four  years,  and  are  well  set  this  year. 
The  quest  ion  is.  should  I  top-work  these  Baldwin 
trees  to  some  other  variety?  What  would  be  the 
best  commercial  sort  to  change  to.  a  red  Winter 
variety  like  the  Baldwin?  carl  w.  clakk. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  let  these  Baldwins  alone  for 
a  few  years  longer.  They  have  not  had  a  full 
chance  to  prove  themselves  yet. 

Lime  Screenings  and  Alfalfa 

OHN  F.  KRAMER  of  Ulster  County.  N.  Y..  sent 
us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  522.  It  illustrates 
the  effect  of  using  limestone  screenings  on  Alfalfa. 
These  cocks  of  hay  show  a  fair  average  of  the  yield 
where  the  lime  screenings  were  used  and  where 


and  as  good  as  Greening.  We  raise  a 
good  many  Spies,  hut  my  Spies  had 
only  given  me  half  a  bushel  each  when 
15  years  old.  If  I  were  a  young  man 
going  to  set  an  orchard,  and  was  forced 
to  choose  one  variety,  it  would  he 
Rome  Beauty,  as  it  bears  soon  as  large 
enough,  at  four  or  five  years,  but  it 
needs  thinning,  and  as  the  trees  get 
older  twig  pruning  or  pruning  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  as  many  times 
where  they  bear  an  apple  they  form  a 
little  crotch  and  send  out  two 'branches. 
My  soil  is  stony  loam,  I  believe  similar 
to  Lyons  soil.  l.  j.  c. 

Central  New  York. 


Baldwin  in  Western  New  England 


■  Comparative  Yields  of  Alfalfa  Showing  Effect  of  Lime  Screenings.  Fig.  522 


they  were  omitted.  The  hay  was  raked 
and  cocked  as  usual  at  equal  distances 
apart.  The  smaller  cock  weighed  55 
lbs.  and  the  larger  one  100  ibs.  The 
treatment  of  the  ground  was  exactly 
the  same,  except  for  the  use  of  lime¬ 
stone.  so  that  the  increased  yield  must 
be  attributed  to  the  lime.  All  through 
Eastern  New  York  may  he  found 
similar  indications  or  proof  of  the  need 
of  lime.  Most  farmers  seem  to  think 
that  a  very  fine  lime  must  be  used  in 
order  to  obtain  results  on  this  sour 
soil,  but  this  experience  and  others 
much  like  it  show  that  the  coarser 
screenings  will  supply  the  need.  There 
are  many  places  where  lime  screenings 
or  marble  dust  can  be  obtained  for 


The  people  of  this  county  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  Baldwin  apple,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  know  of  no 
better  variety,  and  no  variety  to  fill 
its  place.  They  are  plantiug  quite  a 
good  many  early  varieties.  Duchess  is 
satisfactory  as  an  early  variety,  and 
Wealthy  also  does  well.  These  are 
both  practically  perfectly  hardy,  as  is 
also  the  McIntosh,  which,  however, 
during  the  last  two  years  has  failed 
to  set  a  good  crop.  This  variety  has 
been  looked  to  be  planted  largely  in 
place  of  the  Baldwin,  hut  it  has  not 
set  a  satisfactory  crop  for  two  years, 
and  is  so  badly  covered  with  scab  that 
the  careless  grower  cannot  grow  it. 

The  Baldwin  was  badly  hit  in  the 
freeze,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  vigor.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  ou 
the  whole  giving  pretty  good  crops  of 
fairly  good  apples,  and  I  believe  that 
today  the  growers  would  be  unanimous 
in  saying  that  present  planting  should 
contain  at  least  50  per  cent  Baldwin. 

Some  have  high  hopes  that  the  Deli¬ 
cious  will  prove  a  satisfactory  variety 
here.  I  should  still  say  that  the  Baldwin  apple  is 
by  all  means  the  apple  for  the  average  grower  in 
Franklin  County,  avoiding,  however,  low  places. 

Massachusetts.  j.  h.  putnam. 

Still  Popular  in  Connecticut 

1  believe  the  Baldwin  apple  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  to  continue  to  plant  here  in  South¬ 
ern  New  England,  especially  Connecticut,  for  some 
time  to  come.  D  is  true  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  criticism  regarding  this  variety,  but  even 
so  1  do  not  know  of  a  variety  which  can  take  its 
place.  For  the  past  three  years  T  have  been  recom¬ 
mending  McIntosh.  Greening  and  Baldwin  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  and  where  the  grower  wished  to 
have  all  red  apples  l  have  suggested  either  the 
Delicious.  Opalescent  and  in  a  few  cases  the  Sutton. 
Some  of  our  best  growers  are  able  to  have  some 
fruit  every  year  by  judicious  pruning,  cultivation 
and  fertilization. 

The  market  pays  more  for  a  red  apple,  and  so  far 
there  is  no  variety  which  can  supersede  the  Bald¬ 
win.  It  makes  a  good  growth,  comes  into  hearing 
rather  young,  the  apples  are  of  good  size,  it  can 
stand  commercial  handling,  and  the  public  call  for 
it.  If  I  were  to  plant  a  commercial  orchard  myself 
I  should  probably  use  at  least  40  per  eeut  Baldwins, 


Mower  Knife  Attachment  on  Light  Tractor.  Fig.  523 

have  also  seen  the  rejuvenation  process  in  which 
the  ground  was  ripped  up  as  deeply  as  possible  by 
a  tractor  plow.  What  roots  were  not  cur  off  were 
exposed  to  sun  and  frost,  and  often  holes  left  in  the 
ground  for  the  iee  to  freeze  in  Winter.  Why  should 
not  trees  die  under  such  conditions?  The  Baldwin 
can  he  raised  as  successfully  today  as  ever.  Culti¬ 
vate  the  land  thoroughly  before  setting  the  trees 
(in  1-ft.  strips  if  necessary).  Plant  Ben  Davis  or 
Tolman  Sweet,  train  up  with  a  central  stem  and  a 
4-ft.  trunk.  Top-graft  when  eight  or  10  years  old 
with  scions  from  the  Baldwin  tree  that  raises  the 
best  quality  of  apples  in  the  neighborhood;  keep 
the  tree  reasonably  thin  from  the  start  to  avoid 
cutting  large  limbs.  The  trees  should  he  at  least 
two  rods  apart.  l>o  not  plant  fillers.  Our  old  trees 
have  enough  suckers  to  replace  removed  branches. 
Avoid  spasmodic  cultivation  and  butchering.  Keep 
out  borers  and  other  insect  pests.  Use  sufficient 
phosphorus  and  potash.  Go  shy  on  nitrogen.  T.et 
the  hoy  graduate,  fresh  from  the  agricultural  college, 
work  off  his  surplus  energy  on  sweet  peas  or  Petu¬ 
nias  for  a  while  before  starting  any  newfangled 
stunts,  and  some  day  the  grandchildren  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed.  The  McIntosh  is  in  its  season 
about  the  best  dessert  apple.  The  Baldwin  is  later, 
and  i>  a  good  cooker,  and  is  also  good  for  eating. 


very  little  money,  and  no  investment 
I  in  fertilizer  or  manure  could  pay  bet¬ 
ter.  On  hundreds  of  New  York  farms 
such  use  of  lime  would  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  profitable  and  un¬ 
profitable  crop  of  Alfalfa.  Fig.  523 
shows  the  operation  of  a  mower  knife 
attachment  to  a  light  tractor.  The 
'  lime  is  responsible  for  the  heavy  crop 
of  grass,  and  the  tractor  power  helps 
to  take  care  of  it.  There  are  mauv 
acres  in  Eastern  New  York  which  need 
the  title  of  L.L.D. — lime,  legumes  and 
drainage.  Limestone  will  make  the 
first  two  letters  sure  at  least. 

Cold  Light  and  Its  Application 

The  “Publisher  s  Desk-'  has  been  very 
interesting  reading,  very  fair  and  hold. 
Hence  iny  que-riou  as  follows:  The 
commercializing  of  cold  light  has  come  to 
my  ears.  My  informant  tells  me  an 
Italian  named  Tom  Marrclli  has  per¬ 
fected  this  means  of  lighting,  bulbs  con¬ 
taining  cold  light  being  sold  for  $3.  mil 
to  last  three  years.  Cau  you  give  me  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  this?  I  do 
not  want  to  buy  stock,  but  would  like  to 
know  all  about  the  concern  said  to  be 
nuimiacr  living  the  above.  D.  L.  G. 

New  .1  ersoy. 

A  *  Ri  >1*  LSSuR  a t  Princeton  has  discovered  a 
xV  form  of  phosphorus  which  develops  a  cold  light 
much  like  that  shown  by  the  firefly  and  glow-worm. 
His  material  is  obtained  chiefly  from  a  small  shell¬ 
fish  found  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  There  has  been 
produced  in  this  way  a  faint  light  or  glow  which 
gives  off  little  or  no  heat  and  continues  to  show  for 
some  time,  thus  far  it  is  only  a  scientific  experi¬ 
ment.  and  of  no  real  value  in  practice.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  something  practical  in  the  future.  For 
many  years  scientific  meu  have  studied  the -glow¬ 
worm’s  power  of  illumination,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  “cold  light."  In  earlier  times,  long 
before  the  use  of  candies  or  oil.  it  is  thought  that 
men  used  a  form  of  lantern  by  scraping  a  horn  down 
to  a  thin  transparency  and  putting  glow-worm-  in¬ 
side  of  it.  This  was  probably  the  original  lantern 
or  lamp  and  was.  in  its  way,  as  much  of  a  scientific 
discovery  as  is  our  modern  electric  light.  Various 
inventors  claim  to  have  discovered  the  principle  of 
a  cold  and  permanent  light  which  they  are  said  t  > 
employ  in  electric  bulbs,  which  “burn  for  three 
years.’  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  time  <>r 
money  over  such  things  yet.  In  view  of  the  Avonder- 
ful  things  that  have  been  developed  in  lighting  and 
heating  no  one  cau  say  that  "cold  light"  or  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  practical  life  are  impossible. 
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Rye  as  Green  Manure 

Tn  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  r  he  so-called 
farm  journals  there  is  an  illustration  of 
rye  and  vetch  to  he  turned  under  as  a 
green  manure  crop.  The  rye  was  4  or  5 
ft.  high  and  headed  out.  Now,  as  T  un¬ 
derstand  green  manure  crops,  the  value 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  ease  in  which  it  decays. 
When  crops  are  about  half  grown  they 
arc  at  about  the  most  succulent  point, 
and  decay  with  greatest  ease.  Soils  re¬ 
ceiving  green  manure  at  the  half  mature 
stage  produce  the  largest  crops  when 
planted.  Rye  for  best  results  should  he 
plowed  under  when  about  IS  in.  high, 
and  not  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
given.  Some  growers  have  reported  had 
results  from  plowing  in  rye.  hut  on  check¬ 
ing  up  it  is  generally  found  that  the  crop 
was  nearly  mature,  nr  in  just  the  stage 
shown  in  the  illustration  referred  to.  We 
sow  two  bushels  of  rye  per  acre  after 
peas  are  harvested,  and  plow  the  crop 
under  late  in  the  Fall.  Lime  is  then 
broadcast,  and  the  soil  is  ready  for  a 
hamper  crop  in  the  Spring.  We  plan  to 
plow  when  the  crop  is  IS  in.  high. 

Northern  New  York.  t.  n.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tn  a  few  cases  we  think  it 
pays  to  let  rye  come  to  head  before  plow¬ 
ing  under.  Such  cases  are  where  the  soil 
is  very  deficient  in  organic  matter.  The 
larger  hulk  of  rye  is  needed,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  have  it 
decay  at  once.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever.  it  in  better  to  plow  the  rye  under 
while  it  is  young  and  soft.  Then  you  get 
quicker  results.  One  good  plan  is  to 
chop  the  young  rye  up  with  a  disk  or 
cutaway  before  plowing.  That  puts  it 
all  under  and  hastens  decay.  The  usual 
trouble  following  rye  is  when  the  mature 
crop  is  plowed  under  and  left  loose.  The 
air  works  into  the  hollow  stems  and 
makes  trouble.  When  such  ground  is 
packed  with  a  roller  or  heavy  drag  after 
plowing  there  will  he  little  trouble. 


HERE  is  a  private  pumping  station 
that  gives  you  plenty  of  fiesh  tunning 
water,  UNDER  PRESSURE,  for  kitchen  >j 

sink;  for  modern  bathtub;  washbowl  and  /~r- 
toilet ;  for  washtubs  and  many  other  uses 
about  the  home.  You  need  running  water  RU- 
for  a  healthful  home.  V  Djj! 

This  perfected  system  also  gives  you  \5jjS 
abundant  water  for  your  stock;  for  wash- 
ing  motor  cars,  trucks,  etc.;  for  use  in  the 
dairy  house  ;  for  fire  protection. 

It  costs  only  a  small  amount  to  install,  and  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate. 


It's  Automatic 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 
HOME  WATER  PLANT 


Now  available  on  every 
farm,  Rodene,  the  quickest 
acting,  most  devastating  rat 
exterminator  known  to  sci¬ 
ence.  Virtually  working  mira¬ 
cles  in  every  part  oi  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  danger  to  livestock 
arid  poultry.  Not  n  poison. 
Instead,  it  is  a  deadly  disease 
germ,  highly  contagious, 
which  attacks  only  rata,  mice, 
gophers  and  other  rodents. 

One  rat  wipes  out  hun¬ 
dreds.  carrying  thisdevnstat- 
ingdiseasetotheentire  colony. 
Farmers  using  Rodene  say 
they  do  not  come  buck. 

Trial  size  bottle.  $1  on 
money-hack  guarantee.  So 
certain  are  we  that  Rodene 
will  rid  your  hum  of  rats  t  hat 
we  will  send  this  special  $1 
bottle  and  agree  to  return 
your  money  if  after  you  have 
used  it,  following  inst  ructions, 
you  find  it  trot  satisfactory 
and  return  us  the  empty  bot¬ 
tle.  Regular  size  bottle,  $2. 

Send  no  money*— pay 
postman.  Simply  send  order 
on  a  postcard  —  write  name 
and  address  clearly.  Then  pay 
purchase  price  to  postman 
plus  few  cents  postage  when 
hedclivers  Rodene  will  not 
fail  you.  Order  now. 


Operates  from  any  electric  light  socket  or  home 
lighting  plant  circuit.  Pumps  water  from  cistern, 
shallow  well,  spring,  stream  or  lake.  Practically 
noiseless.  Pressure  automatically  maintained.  No 
switch  to  turn;  no  adjusting.  Has  sturdy  galvan¬ 
ized  tank.  Special,  perfected,  extra  efficient  Fair- 
banks-Morse  Pump,  a  vital  feature. 

Capacity  200  Gallons  w\ 

Per  Hour 

ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS  A 
WEEK  supplies  water  tor  whole  M  I 

family.  Quality  and  dependability  [1*1 
guaranteed  by  the  Fairbanks-  [RA  Wff  IraF 

Morse  name.  Now  selling  at  low  H  Mi 

price.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  local 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  representative,  \(h3U||^'  o! 

write  us  for  his  name.  We  will  rfisl 

include  special  literature.  m H 


Marketing  Horseradish 

I  have  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of 
horseradish  which  1  planted  last  Spring, 
and  people  (ell  me  that  it  in  looking  fine, 
but  T  do  not  know  much  about  if.  Would 
if  pay  me  to  grind  it  and  sell  it.  or  would 
it  pay  me  just  ns  well  to  sHl  it  right  out 
of  the  field?  Where  could  1  find  n  ready 
market  for  ground  horseradish,  and 
where  could  I  buy  a  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  same?  a.  T). 

A  number  of  growers  of  horseradish 
market  their  own  product  in  bottles.  The 
roots  are  cleaned,  run  through  a  grinder 
and  bottled.  The  best  trade  I  know  about 
is  one  worked  up  through  the  smaller 
towns  near  home  where  regular  custo¬ 
mers  can  he  secured  and  where  a  brand 
can  he  recognized.  A  grower  selling  his 
crop  in  the  field  will  receive  less  for  his 
crop,  for  every  one  handling  the  crop  will 
take  mil  a  profit.  A*  the  price  is  prnc- 
lically  fixed  at  the  selling  end  this  means 
every  profit  taken  out  leaves  just  that 
much  less  for  the  grower.  A  grinder  with 
small  engine  is  in  Common  use  for  home 
grinding,  such  a  machine  being  adver¬ 
tised  in  meat  market  supply  house  cata¬ 
logues.  Any  grower  must  study  his  own 
market  ami  decide  whether  it  would  lie 
more  profitable  to  <oll  in  the  field  or  put 
up  a  finished  product.  t.  if.  T. 


Wlanufacturers 


Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore:  Boston 


RODEVE  laboratories 
Box  753  Springfield,  Ohio 
Agents  wanted  everywhete 


F Trait  dujs  «Im*«*t  from  >  fKSfclJV  to  you, ^ 
yzS&g*  Pemvil.  Apple,  Pvar.  l'lnm.  Cher- 

tv.  i£ujfn?e.  Apricot  Tr««ts,  etfc,  § 

berry ♦  Blackberry ,  Riwip-  |  ,^V| 

bert*.  Dewberry,  Gooha* berry,  _ ,r]f 

\ )  Currant.  Htniburti.  -Aapiitiiimik 

plants.  Grape  vine*,  etc.,  fthuda  Tree*,  Fvervrcetia,  Slmihtt, 
Kontk.  Fnret  Ifrtlela*.  etc.  SATISFACTION  G  IT  AH  AN* 
TKKD.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  ileneriptionf** 
illuatrotionu,  anti  complete  planting  and  culture  inst  rue, 
liana.  Write  today. 

BUNTING'S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


KELLYS 


A  PPLES,  Peaches.  Pears,  Quinces, 
■*y  J *1 1 i m Cherries.  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees— all  are  bucked  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department,  of  the 
Nursery, 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant  i Li-  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
>  ear.  It  puts  your  trees  way  a  head. 

Our  new  Fall  Price  List,,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  prices,  ie 
now  read  v. 

Sent!  lor  your  free  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Si..  Dnnsvillo,  N.  Y. 

YOU 'll  never  regret  planting  Kcllg  Trees 


gyswrin-T-a  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Ytt':“|3T  Peach  Canitu’H.  Horry  Crates.  On- 
gJ  I  Itm  ion  *  rates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
\5f  Tljw  and  Other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 
Packages.  Eac  Cases  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  now  condition  and 
ready  for  i nst hut  u-h.  Carlo!  Shipments— Dur  Specially. 
let  rs  (,o  utk  you— that  s  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  fur  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will 
near  fruit,  unit  Rummer.  Also  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBER¬ 
RY  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT;  GRAPE  plants  ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBARB  moi.-;  CANTERBURY  BEILS,  CARNATIONS.  PUPPY, 
WHIFIOWER, and  Other  Hardy  Perennial  I1' 'lower  plants  ; 
costs,  SHRUBS,  foe  fall  planting,  t'.nalogit.  -free, 

II A  It  It  1  I..  M}1  J  It  K>  (food  Ground,  New  York 


ftflp  .runt  m  hat  will  have  .been  looking 
'y^~  for-  The  only  double  nozzle  spiny 
Gun  posses- ing  both  short  and  long 
range.  Adaptable  for  any  power  spraying, 
with  a  capacity  of  seven  gallons  per  ininuie 
and  upwards. 

One  man  can  handle  full  capacity  ot  any  spray 
rig  with  best  possible  results,  saving  tune  ami 
material,  and  tins  saves  money. 

Tested  and  approved  by  leading  Fruit  Growers 
in  all  fruit  state-.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials.  Price  fln.OU.  delivered  parcel  post  or  ex¬ 
press  O.O.  I  >.  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  after  5  day*’  trial. 

WM.  E.  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Rn«pn  Rvo  for  Need,  Al.Tft  per  bn. 

iiuocii  nju  elmwood  t arms  r.  o.bokis  BuBfir*.  n  » 


AUNT  DINAH’S  QUILTING  BATTS  S^ol 

Women  A  (rents  want  •'(!  in  all  U>  l«k**  "nlcra. 

We  deliver  to  the  rustomer.  Send  for  pari  ioularH  of  imr 
selling  plan.  SHARTZ  NEWTON  WOOLEN  CO.,  Dept  M,  llora«*r,  N.Y. 


LOCKSTITCH  AWL 

Postpaid  As  _ 


1198 

1198 

1201 

1201 

1201 

1203 

1203 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  l  he  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man."  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  oul.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  one  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 


COMplele 
For  IJht. 

The  ti(ir<iJt««t  tfir/1  for  KTHlrlnf  l>8»  t  »  •  -  ,  J 

Couifrlot*  With  2  ( l  I'Obnt! ,  1  fiu*i|ium  •  mm 

W'ftNcil  litrpm).  f?nn«i>  fn»  work  Hollow  fmmil*  ft 
/*#  »>#»,  no*ffnt,rt.  4>nlu  i  -5  r*’«/n  Mteeet  it  . 

R.  N.  TITUS  -  -  730  Flatbush  Avc 


Mankfit#*  etc. 

of  Connie 
njMkrr  n»9()l|"  . 

m  run  i  taru . 

Brooklyn,  t*.  V, 


Luge  Sclwted.  fm  full 

piH  iting.  A  i.?r>  pi-i  mo. 
HARRY  L.bQXJIREB 

Good  Ground  N  V. 


Apple  and  Fcacli  Trees 

llilpi ,  V,:  youe  |u'0|n'i  t: .  Iiicro:,,*  your  im  oui'  .  I'luut 
fruit  t r*  cm.  viuen  lllu I  plunt.-  Ililr  full,  Ibli  I.  .  ck  grow. 
Free  ruining  Mltuhr-ir-  \„r*t*r.v,  Itnrrl.v,  Ohio 
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viM  TREES,  SHRUBS 

S’^-AND  VINES 


•'ll  S1I.K. — 20,000  Mr,  A-pur.igti-  If  out-,  ,1m-  iou- 
kio,  Pont  Pam.  IiaVIP  IfilllW  lY.  iltim.y.  llr.i.AWontf 


have  given  Mtil*LiM'lb>ti  for  3#  years.  Tills  Kail  they  nro 
Uetlct  Thau  e\*i—  every  l rt-e  eovnrerl  by  gunrmit<c. 
Grown  )u  our  l(Wm-r>  nnthvrler.  oun  of  th«  largest  m 
Xe(\  l  or  It  a,  it  hi  lit  bunt  ill  r'o;  i.  i  Ills  ouo  tirotit.  Semi 
fer  i tee  I'lUah  u  Iwk;  Malone v  >,m,iUty  plus  Maloney 
Service  mvw  meu  \  iv,  prepiiv  ii  iUiHpoi'tatlon charges 
ou  all  irttletH  for  ovei  »-  .ti 

MM  ON'  V  BROS  NURSFRV  f 0  .  INF.  ?9  Sl«|e  St..  Ounille,  N.  Y. 


P 62 c h  Tree  Borers  Killed  by  KRYSTAL  GAS 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30Ui  St.,  New  York  City 


Concord  Grape  Vines  ,«!!*'£ W'**  S' 

Kloeli  Still  I)  irttllH  liter,  vine*  etc.  <  ‘h 

kanhiim  \i  rm;i:v  .  u 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  bulbs  is 
now  in  bloom.  This  is  the  Nvrine  or 
Guernsey  lily.  A  stalk  nearly  2  fl.  long 
rises  from  the  ground,  bearing  a  cluster 
of  salmon  pink  flowers,  with  long,  pro¬ 
truding  stamens.  No  foliage  shows,  for 
the  flower  scape  rises  from  the  bare 
ground.  After  the  flowers  fade,  the 
leaves  soon  begin  to  grow,  long,  green, 
branching  from  the  ground,  each  leaf 
with  a  light  colored  stripe  down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Those  leaves  keep  green  all  Winter 
and  well  into  June.  The  resting  stage  is 
from  late  June  till  September.  How  far 
north  these  bulbs  are  hardy  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  they  were  not  hurt  in  the 
terrible  Y\  inter  of  1917-18,  when  the  soil 
here  froze  deeper  than  I  have  ever  known 
it,  freezing  the  water  pipes  in  the  streets, 

I  assume  that  they  are  pretty  hardy. 
The  main  difficulty  is  to  get  them  in 
their  dormant  season,  for  if  planted  m 
Fall  nr  Spring,  it  takes  several  years  for 
them  to  recover  and  get  in  shape  to 


COLO  AIR 


RETURN 


The  New  High  Band  Style  in 
Laundry  Shrunk,  Semi-Soft 


Does  not  Wrinkle-Holds  its  Shape-Re¬ 
tails  35«i  each.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
Send  us  your  Size  and  SI  for  Three. 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Maker t  o/HALLMARK  Shirt*  and  HALLMARK 
Athletic  Underwear 


is  a  better  Furnace 
^  there  isf\o  J 


NO  COLD 
AIR  DRAFTS 
OVER  FLOORS 


douhtahoub 


Said 

the 

Farmer 


A  all  cold  air  drafts  over  floors 
MORE.  This  feature  alone,  orig 
places  the  Summit  far  in  the  lead 
fort  and  satisfaction. 

The  Summit  Pipeless  is  low  in  firs 
upkeep  is  truly  economical.  It  is 
operate.  One  central  hot  air  regjs 
and  the  job  is  complete  in  old  or  i 


Enameled  Ranges 

>y  user  of  a  -Summit  Enameled 
nge  will  tell  you  what  great  sntis- 
i  tion  they  give.  No  cracking,  no 
eling — and  Summit  enamel  will  not 
senior.  Easy  to  beep  clean;  a 
mp  cloth  takes  off  all  grease  and 
st  instantly,  leaving  your  stove 
bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar, 
ide  in  four  colors — Turquoise  Blue, 
ail  Gray,  Dark  Brown  aud  White 
aud  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 


World's  Best 
£*2*  Roofing 

Factory 


"Rao"  Clatter  Metal 


rile  range  Illustrated  is  the  Summit 
Syphon,  without  doubt  the  best  bak- 

r  — more  heat  into  the  oven,  where  heat 
W”  is  wanted.  We  will  send  you  name 

VJ  of  nearest  dealer  upon  request. 

All  Summit  Products  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 


oiuuiKO!  Hiiui.Mixru,  *  etc.,  aircct  to  you 

at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Frin-n,  Save  money — get 
better  Quality  and  Jotting  tails  faction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customer*  report  15  and 
20  years’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
mlfPf  -HlpC-:  n;;r*rv  low  prices  and  free 
'“iVr,  .-ifigg  !!» samples. Weaell  direct 

^T-  E| uv  uIiErtf  you  and save  you  all 

I  =^5®!  t  in-between  deal  er’s 
- I "f tS  1  profitt  Ask  for  Book^ 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


LOW  PRICED  6ARAGES  - 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  sny  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  COWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
1023-1073  Pike  St.  Cincinnati.  0. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR  _ _ 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

.  r  _  Write  for 

circular  and 


RHODES  MFG.  CuTT 

329  S.  DIVISION  AYE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


WITTE* 

Buzz  Saw 


Id  INfllllSI  llKiKOWm  AM)  Mill'll  Rs  „l  (Kills 
AVDHWtBUS  SI  A  VI  \K  SKMirOk  MMPU .COPS 

■^aa  _  -  aoohess 


*  ZIP— Cuts  Quick.  Needed  ongTZjd 
Every  Farm.  Built  in  Seizes.  S&l 

—com pi ota  with  «5o*lnut  aa vr.  JMR'SWl 

Irume, mandrel,  pulley  antf  belt, 
rA#dy  to  mount  on  wagon,  sled  v 
or  16h«  3»tdBa  Particulars  free. 

WITTE  ENCINE  WORKS' 
1894  Oakland  Ave., 

1894  Empire  Bldg, 


Skinner  RackingHouseNews 

EIGHTH  STPEET 

_ DUNEDIN  ---  FLORIDA 


Owensboro,  Kg. 


Pitta  burgh.  Pa. 
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Lead  has  no  ‘voice 
to  call  its  own 


greenhouse  about  10x15  ft.,  utterly  use-  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  and  not  only 
less  for  the  purpose  I  had  suggested,  serves  the  hotels,  but  ships  North,  lie 
They  made  some  outdoor  experiments  of  finds  glass  profitable.  Some  day  this 
little  value,  and  finally  threw  up  and  sold  peninsula,  between  the  ocean  and  bays, 
tbe  place.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  grower  to  will  wake  up  to  its  advantages  in  this  re¬ 
realize  the  value  of  intensive  work  under  spcct.  We  do  not  need  the  heated  green- 

glass,  and  until  someone  of  public  spirit  houses  to  grow  lettuce,  for  we  can  make 

and  means  starts  tbe  work  it  will  be  a  it  as  fine  as  anywhere  in  simple  cold, 
long  time  before  it  develops.  Our  grow-  frames  under  glass.  But  we  can  also 
era  are  ambitious  to  be  large  truckers —  make  -  the  January  crop  of  tomatoes, 

large  in  the  sense  of  the  area  cultivated,  which  the  Lake  Shore  growers  cannot 

I  know  one  man  near  Cleveland,  O.,  grow  successfully  because  of  the  lack  of 
whose  annual  sales  from  12  acres  is  over  Winter  sunshine.  They  grow  lettuce  till 
$30,000.  Half  of  his  12  acres  are  under  the  sun  gets  higher,  and  then  grow  to- 
glass.  Down  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  matoes  and  cukes  to  mature  in  May  and 
Leonard  Tufts,  the  owner  of  Piuehurst,  June.  We  can  grow  both  of  these  in 
noted  Winter  golf  players’  resort,  has  midwinter,  for  I  have  done  it. 
several  greenhouses  devoted  to  lettuce,  w.  F.  massey. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Greenhouse  Building  Plans 

1.  Will  a  house  21 1/3x50  ft.  be  large 
enough  for  a  start  in  a  town  of  1.000,  by 
a  man  of  small  means,  for  variety  of 
flowers?  2.  Would  you  advise  concrete 
wall  up  to  top  of  benches?  How  deep? 
How  thick?  5.  llow  about  Washington 
red  cedar  for  woodwork  ;  that  is,  for  ridge, 
end  bars,  euve  plate,  and  cypress  for  sash 
bars?  4.  Is  angle  iron  better  for  eaves 
than  wood?  I  expect  to  make  posts  and 
purlins  of  pipe.  5.  Is  perky  cypress  best 
for  benches?  0.  Is  it  your  experience 
that  you  can  build  cheaper  by  getting 
everything  from  one  firm  or  by  buying 
glass  from  one.  heating  from  another,  and 
so  forth?  7.  IIow  is  best  way  of  putting 
in  the  glass?  I  propose  to  use  double- 
strength  B  glass.  1(5x18.  8.  Will  au  even- 


the  bars  1(5  in.  apart,  fill  the  rabbet  with 
the  best  putty  you  can  obtain ;  start  at 
the  bottom  :  press  the  first  light  into  the 
putty,  and  lap  the  next  one  over  it  about 
1  t  in.,  and  so  on  up  the  roof.  Nail  each 
light  firmly  with  four  zinc  glazing  nails 
in.  long,  four  to  the  light.  Two  of 
them  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  light  in  such  manner  that.  it.  is  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  slip  down.  Double 
glass  is  the  grade  most  iu  use. 

8.  Nearly  all  houses  are  erected  at  the 
present  time  on  the  even-span  roof  plan, 
whether  located  north  and  south  or  east 
and  west. 

0.  The  flow  pipes  should  be  overhead, 
supported  on  the  purlins,  and  the  return 
pipes  under  the  benches  and  along  the 
side  walls. 


IT  has  neither  the  property  of  “sounding  brass”  nor 
of  a  “tinkling  cymbal.”  Lead  is  the  silent,  voice¬ 
less  metal. 

But  it  plays  its  part  in  music.  Pipes  of  lead-tin  alloy 
are  constantly  used  by  the  organ  builder  because  of 
its  malleability,  its  freedom  from  objectionable  vibra¬ 
tions,  and  its  durability. 

Lead  modestly  permits  the  air  vibrations  to  sing  in 
their  own  pure  tones.  So,  though  lead  be  dumb,  it 
does  its  share  to  provide  the  world  with  music. 

*  *  * 

There  are  unnumbered  ways  in  which  lead  enters 
into  your  life.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  where  lead  is  not  called  upon  for  some  major 
or  minor  service. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  all  is  its  most  important 
function.  Paint  made  from  white-lead  does  a  wonderful 
work  in  preserving  wood  and  metal  from  destruction 
and  in  beautifying  them  as  well  as  protecting  them. 

The  best  paints  are  made  with  white-lead.  The 
more  white-lead  a  paint  contains,  the  greater  are  its 
protective  qualities. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Boy. 
The  picture  of  the  Dutch  Boy,  which  you  undoubtedly 
know,  is  the  trade  mark  for  this  white-lead. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  office,  Department  G. 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which 
describes  some  of  the  many  uses  for  lead  an  inter¬ 
esting,  educating  story  of  a  remarkable  metal. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  Pittsburgh 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 

^  •»  ■  •  . _ 1 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead 
Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 
Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals 
Dutch  Boy  Solders 


Lead  Plumbing  Materials 


Orange  Mineral 
Sheet  Lead 
Battery  Red-Lead 
Battery  Litharge 
Music  Plates 
Sugar  of  Lead 


NORTH 

Alley 


150' 

Diagram  of  (1  rcenhoitse  Building  rian 


span  house  work  all  right  running  east, 
and  west?  0.  Where  would  you  run  the 
heat  pipe?  10.  What  is  best  heating 
arrangement?  11.  With  price  of  gravel 
at  70e  per  yard,  glass  $4.50  per  box.  de¬ 
livered.  and*  labor  30  to  00c  per  hour, 
what  would  the  approximate  cost  be? 
In  diagram  the  ground  slopes  to  the  east. 

Iudiana.  w.  s. 

1.  A  house  21x50  ft.  will,  if  worked  on 
a  very  intensive  scale,  produce  quite  a 
quantity  of  flowers  and  plants.  If  a 
good  salesman  in  a  town  of  1.600  in¬ 
habitants.  you  should  he  aide  to  sell  many 
times  more  than  you  can  produce  with  a 
house  of  this  area.  This  could  easily  he 
remedied  by  purchasing  whatever  surplus 
you  would  require  from  some  wholesale 
florist  in  a  nearby  city. 

2.  A  concrete  wall  to  the  top  of  the 
benches  is  the  usual  method  of  construc¬ 
tion.  with  n  ventilating  sash  extending 
from  the  top  of  concrete  to  the  eaves, 
about  2  ft.  wide.  The  concrete  should 
extend  about  12  in.  into  the  soil,  and  need 
not  be  over  4  in.  thick.  Height  to  eaves 
is  usually  514  to  6  ft. 

3.  Cypress  is  the  wood  generally  em¬ 
ployed  for  all  woodwork  on  the  house, 
though  some  firms  use  and  recommend 
very  highly  California  redwood.  lied 
cedar  should  be  excellent  for  the  position 
mentioned. 

4.  Angle  iron  for  eaves  is  the  accepted 
method  of  construction.  It  is  lighter, 
stronger,  more  durable  and  casts  less 
shadow  titan  wood. 

5.  Pecky  Cypress  is  a  wood  that  looks 
rotten  when  you  purchase  it,  but  will 
outlast  almost  anything  you  can  buy  for 
this  purpose, 

(5  This  depends  upon  the  mechanical 
ability  iff  the  man  doing  the  work.  We 
purchase  the  materials  from  whatever 
source  we  can  get  the  best  prices,  quality 
considered,  and  assemble  the  houses  with 
our  own  men.  Anyone  who  is  not  me¬ 
chanically  incTned  will  be  ahead  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  framework  from  one  firm 
with  instructions  how  to  assemble  it. 
Buy  the  glass  from  the  firm  offering  it 
at  the  lowest,  prices.  Boiler  and  heating 
nip"  can  he  purchased  in  the  same  way. 

7.  The  glass  should  he  lapped.  Space 


I  should  prefer  a  heater  placed  in  a 
cellar  at  the  east  end  of  the  house.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan,  the  east  end  of  the 
lot  is  the  lowest,  and  that  is  the  place  I 
would  start  the  greenhouse,  instead  of  the 
middle.  If  the  boiler  were  placed  at 
the  east  end,  there  would  he  plcuty  of 
room  to  extend  t  lie  house  to  the  west,  as 
the  desire  and  lnisiuess  would  warrant. 
The-  heating  pipes  could  simply  he  cut 
arid  connected  up.  or,  rather,  extended 
to  n  house  that  would  occupy  the  entire 
length  of  the  lot.  In  making,  eellnr  space 
could  be  left,  for  another  boiler,  or  the 
present  one  could  he  enlarged  if  «f  sec¬ 
tional  construction. 

11.  I  could  only  guess  at  this  question, 
and  would  suggest  that  you  get  an  esti¬ 
mate  from  several  reliable  firms  erecting 
greenhouses;  then  get  a  separate  esti¬ 
mate  from  some  local  man  on  the  heating 
system,  and  another  on  the  glass.  It 
does  not  hurt  to  shop  around  a  little  when 
you  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend.  Yon 
can  get  blue  prints  with  the  material 
that  will  show  any  local  mechanic  how  to 
erect  the  house.  ELMER  J.  'WEAVER. 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture 

That  is  the  name  of  an  excellent 
pamphlet  by  Louis  Graton  of  Whitman. 
Mass.  It  is  easily  the  best  and  most 
practical  strawberry  book  we  have  seen. 
The  author  is  a  practical  grower,  noted 
as  the  originator  of  the  St.  Martin  straw¬ 
berry — one  of  the  finest  for  an  intensive 
market.  Mr.  Graton  does  not  give  long 
and  elaborate  essays  on  his  various  sub¬ 
jects,  but  in  a  few  words  and  with  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  tells  his  story  BO  that 
anyone  can  understand  him.  You  may 
know  from  reading  this  volume  just  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  put  a  strawberry  plant  into 
the  ground,  how  to  care  for  and  protect 
it  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  fruit.  It 
covers  the  subject  tersely,  vigorously  and 
well. 
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r  Interesting  stories  from 
three  of  our  oldest  customers 


^  Millions  Buy  from  ^ 
this  Book  on  Faith  in  the  Name 
“Montgomery  Ward” 


0‘TrccelvecImj-firstMont- 
domcry  Ward  pricelist  in 
1S72,  anil  I  became  a  cus¬ 
tomer  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  catalogue  has 
been  coming  regularly 
ever  since,  and  I  h.ive 
l>cen  doing  business  with 
Montgomery  \\  ard  &  (  i>. 
practically  all  of  that 
time. 

4T  wish  to  state,  that 
In  sill  of  thoseyears  there 
has  never  been  any  oc¬ 
casion  to  mako  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  to  return  any 

-  goods  we  have  ordered 

from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.” 

William  McCandlass,  Sloan,  Iowa 
A  Customer  Since  1872 


l’or  fifty  years,  ever  since 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
was  started.  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
rick  has  taken  a  keen  In¬ 
terest  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

”1  have  been  a  cus¬ 
tomer  from  the  first. 

"I  have  always  had  the 
most  courteous  treat¬ 
ment  from  you,”  she 
said.  ”1  believe  that 
much  of  your  success 
has  been  due  to  your  un¬ 
failing  policy  of  fair 
dealing.’ 

Mrs.  Emma  E.  Merrick,  Malcolm,  Iowa 
A  Customor  Since  1872 

Mr.  Beatty  Is  a  real  pio¬ 
neer.  lie  is  the  only  man 
now  doing  business  In 
Helene  who  came  to 
Montana  In  1862.  He 
served  under  General 
Johnson  in  I  t  oh  vlH57- 
8).  He  finally  settled  in 
Wioslou,  Montana. 

•T  have  traded  with 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  45  years,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  never 
found  anything  wrong 
tli a l  ha*  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled.  If  you 
coutlnue  to  deal  as  fairly 
with  your  customers  as  you  have  in  the  past 
you  will  surely  prosper.” 

Mr.  George  Beatty,  Winston,  Montana 

A  Customer  Slnco  1877 


This  book  is  saving  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  American  people. 

Is  it  saving  money  for  you  and  for 
your  family?  Are  you  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  opportunity? 

This  book — our  Golden  Jubilee  Cata¬ 
logue — celebrates  our  50th  Anniversary 
by  offering  you  the  lowest  prices  possi¬ 
ble  on  everything  for  the  Home,  the 
Farm  and  the  Family. 

It  is  filled  with  bargains — with  mer¬ 
chandise  of  high  quality.  And  every 
price  is  a  Money  Saving  price  for  you. 

For  Fifty  Years  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  have  earnestly  worked  to  serve 
the  American  people. 

Today  millions  of  people  are  buying 
from  this  book  on  faith  in  the  name 
“Montgomery  Ward.” 


And  it  is  our  policy  to  keep  faith 
with  our  customers.  It  is  our  policy  to 
sell  only  serviceable  goods,  to  serve 
you  promptly  —  always  to  offer  you 
a  saving  —  and  to  deal  with  you  al¬ 
ways  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  begins  its 
second  half-century  of  business  exis¬ 
tence.  Yet  today  it  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  youth;  alert,  looking  ahead, 
improving  its  service,  filling  orders 
quicker,  and  offering  lower  and  lower 
prices. 

To  buy  from  this  Golden  Jubilee  Cat¬ 
alogue  is  to  be  guaranteed,  a  definite 
saving  and  entire  satisfaction — and  back 
of  this  guarantee  is  the  reputation  of 
Fifty  Years  of  fair  dealing. 


Buy  from  this  book.  Fill  all  your  needs  from  this  book. 
Consult  it  daily  to  find  the  right  price,  the  lowest  price 
for  dependable,  reliable  goods  of  standard  quality. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

“ontgomery  Ward &C°. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Saint  Paul  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore* 
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If  Vt...  k  <  r<  r.p  in  make  a  t'  suipe  I'cmc.  i>i  SalisS  ir>. 
Martial.  I  i.t  towio ,t  <  |.)n>i  tttnjties OUtln  i:.tHU'i n  Slime. 

40-Acre  Truck  Farm 

?j  min'  fri  ii)  sriim  ;  ..njsiin'f  i  mile  Iron!  sialr  liiuh- 
\v»y,  l'.  i  ii  i  If  d  )  mu  t.miiHiiii  railroad  station.  an  arret 
inidei  plow,  balaui'e  will  set  ill  you  up  pine  timber-  four 
room  I'l'lniiiiU  hou-eanii  ueeesrnr.v  out  -building*.  Owner 
im)M  tell,  pr.ce  St, 750,  terms  gt 50  cash-  Iialanee  on 
easy  jwymeut*.  hr  f  ill  particulars,  write 
S.  FRANKLYN  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

. - p  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Koad 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ra  n  n  i  n  fr 
pear.  Send  for 
It  tuday. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4b  Elm  Sf. .Quincy, 


New  Lot v  Price  for 
30  x  3/2  LEE  Cords 
Oversize 


Here  is  the  tire  you  have  been  waiting 
for — a  staunch,  long-wearing,  easy-riding 
cord  of  recognized  high  quality — the  Lee 
Cord  now  reduced  to  the  remarkably 
low  level  of  $14*95! 

This  30  x  354  Lee  Cord  is  of  genuine  Lee 
quality  —  a  regular,  honest-to-goodness 
Lee,  with  the  famous  Lee  Zig-Zag  tread. 
Not  one  of  the  many  Hong  discount” 
cords  of  popular  price  but  uncertain 
value*  Not  a  side-issue  from  the  standard 
line,  as  with  most  tire  manufacturers. 

Lor  the  small  car,  the  Lee  Cord  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  The  exclusive 
Lee  bead  construction  positively  prevents 
rim  cut — the  Lee  stays  on  the  rim.  You 
can  buy  a  cheaper  tire,  but — you  cannot 
find  any  to  equal  the  Lee  Cord  in  down¬ 
right  dollar-for-dollar  value! 

Car  CHt’ners;  Good  dealers  in  most  towns  handle  Lee  Tires.  If 
there  is  no  Lee  Dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  address  where  you  can 
be  supplied.  The  Lee  line  is  complete — Cords,  Puncture-proofs, 
Fabrics  and  Government  Specification  Tubes  in  all  sizes. 

Dealers:  Valuable  territory  is  still  open  for  progressive  business 
men  who  recognize  the  advantages  of  handling  a  well-known  quality 
product  on  a  strictly  fair  and  square  basis.  Wire  or  write  us  for  details. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices — 245  West  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Factories,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Harvest  Time  on  That  Maryland  Fruit 
Farm 

“Hello,  Joe.  How’s  the  fruit  farmer V” 

“Oh,  as  busy  as  a  boy  fighting  bumble¬ 
bees  on  a  hot  Summer  flay,  Bill.” 

“Then  boo-  comes  you  are  down  here 
in  the  railroad  yards,  Joe?  There’s  no 
peach  trees  here,  are  there?'’ 

“No.  Bill,  there’s  no  peach  trees  here, 
but,  believe  me,  there's  some  peaches  here, 
just  the  same.  See  that  string  of  refrig¬ 
erator  cars?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we  load  one  of  them  with 
peaches  every  day.  Sunday  included.” 

“One  every  day  !  "Whew !  There  must 
be  some  gang  picking  out  there  at  the  or¬ 
chards.  How  many  peaches  do  you  load 
in  a  car?” 

"Oh.  they  run  from  300  to  500  crates, 
depending  on  capacity  of  ear  and  other 
conditions.  Mostly  wo  load  from  400  to 
450.  The  general  rule  is  to  pile  them 
four  crates  high.  Some  short  cars  will 
only  hold  a  little  over  14  rows,  while 
others  will  hold  15  or  10.  Each  full  vow 
consists  of  28  crates — seven  across  and 
four  high.” 

“Do  you  pile  them  close  together?” 

“Not  exactly.  We  could  put  eight 
crates  in  a  row  across  the  car.  hut  instead 
only  use  seven.  We  divide  the  extra 
space  among  the  seven.  That  leaves  about 
two  inches  between  each  pair  for  air  cir¬ 
culation.  The  ends  are  close  together, 
but  across  the  top  of  each  end  we  put  a 
1-in.  strip  fastened  with  a  four-penny 
nail.  That  keeps  the  weight  of  the  next 
crate  from  resting  on  the  body  of  the  one 
below,  and  also  keeps  them  from  shifting 
about  in  the  ear.  ' 

“How  big  are  these  crates,  and  how 
many  peaches  do  they  hold?” 

“Well,  Bill.  I  don't  know  just  what 
part  of  a  bushel  they  are  supposed  to 
hold,  hut  crate  and  contents  average  50 
lbs.  iu  weight.  Each  crate  contains  six 
baskets  or  carriers.  If  the  peaches  are 
small  or  average  <ize  each  carrier  holds 
front  40  to  50  poaches,  or  three  courses 
of  from  1”  to  10  peaches  per  course.  If 
the  peaches  are  large,  like  J.  II.  Hale  or 
Elberta.  they  will  only  hold  two  courses 
of  from  six  to  eight  each.  (If  course  you 
have  seen  the  crates  at  grocery  stores 
that  oranges  and  lemons  come  in?” 

“Yes.” 

"Well,  these  peach  crates  are  about  the 
same  size,  lint  the  inside  is  all  in  one 
compartment,  instead  of  two.  In  pack¬ 
ing.  three  carriers  are  put  in  the  bottom 
and  filled.  Then  a  light  loose  divider  is 
dropped  in.  and  the  other  three  carriers 
put  on  top  and  filled.  The  cover  is  a 
light  spring  board  about  Vi -in.  thick. 
This  is  nailed  on  snugly,  thus  holding  the 
fruit  from  shifting  about.  Just  under 
the  cover  is  an  excelsior  pad  to  keep  the 
peaches  from  bruising.  When  wo  have  a 
run  of  extra  large  Hales  or  Elbertas  we 
wrap  them  in  tissue  paper,  as  well,  and 
label  them  '.Special.’  ” 

“Your  boss  must  have  a  big  gang  to 
do  all  that  work  on  a  carload  every  day.” 

“Yes.  he  has  that.  Bill.  There  are 
from  20  to  25  pickers,  eight  packers,  two 
teamsters,  three  men  workers  in  packing 
house,  six  girl  sorters,  a  grading  machine, 
a  truck  driver,  a  loader  and  a  cook  and 
his  helper.  And  every  one  of  them  has 
plenty  to  do,  too.” 

"Well,  as  big  a  gang  as  that  ought  to 
he  able  to  do  a  lot  of  work  all  right.  How 
about  picking?  Do  they  strip  the  trees?” 

“Oh,  it  wouldn't  do  to  strip  the  trees 
the  first  lime  over.  Bill.  There  would  be 
too  many  green  fruits.  We  go  over  each 
tree  several  times,  picking  the  peaches 
that  are  ripe  enough  to  ship.  Of  course 
we  always  find  some  that  are  over-ripe 
and  too  soft  to  ship.  They  go  in  the  culls 
that  are  sold  »o  hucksters  and  local  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Are  there  many  culls.  Joe?” 

“Yes,  indeed  there  are.  I  don’t  know 
just  what  per  cent  is  put  in  the  culls,  but 
I  should  judge  from  20  to  30  per  cent.” 

“Do  they  sell  readily?” 

“Not  very,  Many  people  come  in  autos 
and  buy  what  they  can  use.  and  a  few 
hucksters  gel  their  supplies  there.  Rut  in 
spite  of  all  that,  many  a  basketful  has  to 
be  dumped  in  the  waste  pile.  It  seems  a 


pity  to  waste  them,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  to  avoid  it  entirely.” 

"Couldn’t  they  be  canned  or  dried, 
Joe?” 

"It  would  seem  as  if  they  might.  Bill, 
but  I  notice  that  very  l’ew  or  none  of  the 
fruit  growers  equip  themselves  to  utilize 
their  culls  that  way.  1  don’t  know  why 
that's  the  case,  unless  it’s  because  of  the 
high  labor  cost  and  probably  low  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  A  soft,  bruised 
peach,  or  a  green  peach  wouldn't  can  or 
dry  well,  you  know,  and  the  Volstead  art 
prevents  making  liquor  out  of  them.” 

“Is  the  crop  as  heavy  as  was  expected? 
My  two  trees  are  overloaded." 

“Yes,  the  crop  is  very  much  heavier 
than  was  expected  just  after  that  last 
heavy  frost  last  Spring,  except  on  one 
block  of  old  Elberta  trees.  Hundreds  of 
limbs  on  the  Hales  and  II Hoys  arc  break¬ 
ing  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit.  And 
that  on  both  old  and  young  trees,  too.’’ 

"But  I  thought  you  fellows  thinned  all 
of  your  peaches.  Joe?” 

"We  did.  Bill,  but  evidently  we  didn't 
do  it  hard  enough  to  save  all  the  trees 
from  damage.  There’s  from  five  to  20 
props  set  under  nearly  every  tree,  too. 
But  I  notice  that  many  a  limb  breaks 
right  where  the  prop  touches  it.  It  does 
seetu  a  pity  to  see  so  many  trees  so 
badly  injured,  but  I  guess  it  can’t  be 
helped  now,” 

"Do  you  mean  to  say.  Joe.  that  there 
are  five  or  more  props  under  each  of  those 
thousands  of  trees?” 

"That’s  just  what  I  do.  Bill.  I  think 
that  they  will  average  seven  to  the  tree 
in  all  of  tlie  older  orchards,  but  probably 
only  about  three  to  the  tree  in  the  four 
and  five-year-old  orchards.” 

“Where  in  the  world  did  you  boys  get 
such  a  lot  of  props?” 

"Well,  after  we  had  gone  over  all  the 
woods  that  the  boss  bad  and  cut  all  of  the 
young  trees  that  would  make  irrops.  we 
found  that  we  were  still  short  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  To  get  those  hundreds  we  went  to 
cutting  down  big  beech  trees  that  had 
brushy  tops.  From  each  of  these  big  trees 
we  got  from  25  to  100  line  props.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  logs  will  be  cut  up  for  wood 
next  Winter." 

"Well.  now.  that  was  quite  an  idea.  I 
don't  believe  Unit  I  would  have  thought 
of  that.” 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
you  know.  Bill.  Here  comes  another  load 
of  peaches,  so  I'll  have  to  go  now.  So 
long.  Bill.” 

“Good-by,  Joe.”  the  hiked  man. 


Applying  Ammonium  Sulphate 

Tell  me  how  to  apply  the  ammonium 
sulphate  on  the  lawn  to  fertilize  the  grass 
and  kill  the  weeds.  Whether  to  scatter  it 
over  or  make  a  solution  and  put  on  with 
a  sprinkler;  how  much  to  how  much 
water?  J  think  it  is  too  moist  to  scatter. 
I  have  25  lbs.  How  large  an  area  would 
that  treat?  m.  j. 

Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

You  can  mix  the  sulphate  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  sifted  coal  ashes  or  dry 
dirt.  It  will  then  scatter  evenly.  Or 
you  can  dissolve  in  water  and  sprinkle. 
A  better  way  is  to  dissolve  the  chemical 
and  pour  il  Over  sifted  coal  ashes.  The 
ashes  absorb  the  liquid  and  hold  the  am¬ 
monia.  When  the  ashes  are  dry.  pulver¬ 
ize  and  scatter  like  any  fertilizer. 


Value  of  Ashes 

T  saw  a  quest  ion  asking  tlu*  value  of 
hardwood  ashes.  For  tin*  past  years  1 
have  had  the  output  of  ashes  from  a  saw¬ 
mill.  As  they  burned  everything  for  fuel, 
including  some  coal  and  material  with 
spikes  and  bolls,  it  would  require  screen¬ 
ing  to  run  through  a  lime  sower,  so  1 
mixed,  ton  for  ton.  of  ashes  and  raw  lime 
and  spread  oil  oat  ground,  with  shovel,  as 
evenl.x  as  possible.  We  have  harvested 
the  heaviest  oat  crop  where  this  was 
spread,  and  Alsilte  and  Mammoth  Rod 
clover  follov  ed  I  his  crop  w  it  h  an  im¬ 
mense  crop,  u ml  second  crop  now  in  blos¬ 
som.  This  grown  on  poor  land.  F.  g. 

New  York. 


“Oil.  please,  sir.”  said  the  mother  to 
the  English  clergyman,  "1  was  agoin’  to 
ask  you.  could  anything  be  done  to  change 
pore  little  Lloyd  George's  name  ’ere? 
The  child's  ’ad  to  sutler  sitmmal  cruel. 
'E  can't  do  nothin’  right  since  'is  father 
changed  'i-  views  about  the  prime  min¬ 
ister!" — Credit  Lost. 
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It  isn’t  the  first  cost  of  a  furnace  that  counts — it’s  what 
it  costs  you  during  five  or  ten  or  twenty  years  of  service. 


YOU  can  buy  a  furnace  that  costs  less 
than  an  Andes  the  day  you  buy  it. 
But  you  can’t  buy  one  that  costs  less  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years.  That’s  why  we 
'want  you  to  compare  the  Andes  with 
other  makes  so  that  you  understand  why 
it  outlives,  outwears,  and  outsaves  any 
other  furnace  made. 

As  Uncle  Sam  says  in  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Bulletin,  “A  furnace  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  greatest  care  and  only 
after  a  thorough  examination.  Consider 
service  above  price.  Make  a  selection  based  on 
durability ,  economy  of  fuel,  and  attention  re¬ 
quired  for  operation.”  Learn  why  some 
furnaces  are  cheaper  than  the  Andes  and 
why  the  things  that  make  them  cheap — 
make  you  trouble. 

If  you  do  examine  every  make  of 
furnace  conscientiously,  we  know  you’ll 
buy  an  Andes. 

Some  ANDES  Features 

For  example  you’ll  find  that  only  the 
finest  grey  iron  goes  into  an  Andes.  You’ll 
find  that  the  fire-pot  is  larger  and  stronger 
than  most.  You’ll  see  that  the  combus¬ 
tion  dome  is  unusually  sturdy  in  con¬ 
struction  and  of  special  shape  to  give  the 
greatest  radiation — a  part  neglected  in 
many  furnaces.  You’ll  discover  that  the 
radiator  for  the  Andes  is  a  complete  circle 


For  better  cooking — ANDES  Ranges 
Write  for  details 


IV e  want  you  to  compare  the 

ANDES  with  other  furnaces 

In  fact  to  help  you  make  the  comparison 
we’ve  prepared  a  furnace  ,  ‘score-card” 
which  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  for  the 
asking.  On  this  card  you  can  rate  the 
merits  of  each  type  of  furnace  you  examine 
and  determine  accurately  which  is  the 
best  for  you. 

Send  for  the  Furnace  Score-Card 

and  for  our  interesting  booklet,  “Better 
Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

Phillips  &.  Clark  Stove  Co.,  inc , 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


giving  greater  heating  surface  than  the 
ordinary  horseshoe  shape.  You’ll  discover 
the  double  inside  casing  w'ith  its  dead-air 
space  goes  clear  up  to  the  register  and 
prevents  a  bit  of  heat  from  escaping  where 
it  shouldn’t.  You’ll  note  that  the  outside 
casing  goes  from  cellar  floor  to  ceiling  and 
your  cellar  remains  cool  for  storage.  You’ll 
see  that  the  water-pans  of  the  Andes,  so 
necessary  to  give  the  required  healthy 
moisture  to  the  air,  are  five  times  as  large 
as  they  are  in  the  ordinary  furnace.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  points  of  superiority 
you’ll  find  in  the  Andes  if  you  examine 
every  make  thoroughly. 

The  ANDES  takes  only  a  day  to  install 

The  Andes  heats  nature’s  way,  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  hot-air.  There  are  no  pipes 
to  put  in.  No  walls  to  cut  through.  The 
installation  of  an  Andes  is  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  requires  no  more  than  a  day. 

The  ANDES  'will  heat  an  entire  home 
with  as  little  trouble  and  as  little  fuel 
as  a  single  stove 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  in  detail  how 
it  works  and  the  reasons  so  economical 
and  serviceable.  He'll 
be  glad  to  do  it.  If 
you  don’t  know  where 

to  find  him,  write  us.  1  /Os 


The  W ater-Pans 
Five  times  as  large  as  in 
the  average  furnace. 


The  Radiator 
Note  the  “fire-travel”  is 
a  complete  circle. 


The  Fire-Pot 

Notice  the  thickness  of  fire- 
pot  and  corrugated  surface. 


The  Grates 

are  set  in  a  heavy  frame 
preventing  breakage. 


M  %  SYSTEM 

FURNACES 

‘Better  Heating  for  Less  Money  ’ 
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sign  notes 
at  the  dining 
table  ? 


IF  your  mealtime  cup  of  coffee  leads 
you  into  midnight  wakefulness  and 
mid -afternoon  drowsiness  (as  so  often 
happens)  why  not  stop  giving  the 
promise  to  pay? 


It  is  so  easy  to  keep  out  of  debt  by 
turning  to  Postum. 

Postum  is  a  satisfying,  mealtime  drink, 
rich  in  flavor  and  aroma — and  with  no 
regretful  settlements,  afterward. 


Sold  by 
All  Qrocers 


Why  not  try  Postum  instead  of  coffee 
today,  and  pave  the  way  to  better 
health  and  happiness? 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum 

-FOR  HEALTH 

“There’s  a  Reason 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  I 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an  | 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  | 

|  Of  = 

I  Hope  Farm  Notes  I 

1  '"THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a  1 
=  *  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth-  = 

E  day  lor  hundreds  ol  them.  They  are  all  interested  = 

E  in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday  = 

E  would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered.  = 

=  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name  § 

E  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days  = 

E  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed.  = 


—  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  = 

—  GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 

—  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.”  “ 


Name. 


—  Town .  — 

“  State . . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No .  3 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

'.r  ~~  — : 


DOMESTIC.-  Derails  of  a  secret  in¬ 
dictment  returned  by  a  Federal  Grand 
.lnry  three  months  ago  against  four  How- 
ton  ami  New  York  men  for  alleged  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails  became  known 
September  '22  with  the  arraignment  of 
Hector  .1.  Stryckmanns  of  New  York  in 
Federal  Circuit  Court.  Bostou.  .Mass, 
lie  entered  a  idea  of  not  guilty.  William 
.T.  Freeman  and  Simon  E.  Duffin  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chester  D.  Forum  of  New  York 
already  had  entered  similar  ideas.  The 
indictment  charges  that  the  four  con¬ 
spired  to  defraud  by  offering  through  the 
mails  and  by  advertising  to  sell  stock  of 
the  Consolidated  Film  Laboratory  Com¬ 
pany.  organized  in  February  by  the 
Stryckmanns.  Freeman  and  Duflin.  while 
knowing  that  the  assets  of  the  company 
consisted  only  of  a  contract  with  Cornni 
to  turn  over  to  the  concern  a  block  of 
- •  nek  of  the  Palisades  Film  I  .a bora  lories. 
Inc. 

Five  workmen  employed  by  the  Glenn 
Rogers  Coal  Company  at  Glenn  Rogers. 
Wyoming  County,  W.  Yu.,  were  killed 
September  24  when  a  hoisting  bucket 
loaded  with  stone  fell  down  a  700-foot 
shaft,  crushing  them  in  death.  Glenn 
Rogers  is  an  isolated  mining  town. 

September  23  a  lieutenant.  sergeant, 
corporal  and  three  privates  fell  to  death 
in  a  Martin  bomber  during  the  Mitchell 
Field  war  games  at  Mineola.  N.  Y.  The 
accident  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  night 
botching  attack  in  which  Lieutenant 
Davis  was  piloting  a  big  Martin  bomber 
as  one  of  a  squadron  of  attacking  planes 
of  the  Red  Army  trying  to  demolish  I  he 
fortifications  of  the  Rim*  Army  defending 
Mitchell  Field.  The  plane  at  the  time 
was  outside  I  lie  range  of  the  powerful 
lield  searchlight*,  but  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators  saw  it  suddenly  nose  dive  when  at 
a  low  altitude  and  strike  the  earth  with 
engine  wide  open  and  at  a  speed  of  120 
miles  an  hour.  The  pilot  and  five  pas¬ 
sengers  were  instantly  killed. 

Eighty-six  business  men  of  Williamson 
Comity.  Ill.,  appeared  before  Circuit 
Judge  Hartwell  September  2.7  and  fur- 
uisrhed  bonds  for  841  CM  WO.  All  bin  eight 
of  the  men,  indicted  for  murder  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Herrin  mine  killings, 
were  released.  Six  of  those  under  indict¬ 
ment  are  held  without  bail  and  two  are 
yet  to  he  apprehended.  A  total  of  72 
murder  indictments  were  voted  by  the 
grand  jury.  Those  named  and  held  with¬ 
out  hail  are  said  to  have  been  the  leaders 
of  the  rioters.  All  of  them  are  indicted 
on  more  than  one  charge.  Their  trials 
will  he  hide!  first  under  present  plans  and 
are  expected  to  begin  late  in  October. 

Fire  September  27  d<  strayed  part  of 
the  business  and  residential  section  of 
Elina,  Ill.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$130,000.  Volunteer  companies  from 
nearby  towns  aided  in  Checking  the 
flames. 

A  resolution  declaring  ill  at  "the  only 
race  living  amid  civilization  without  a 
(lag  or  country"  is  the  American  Indian 
and  calling  upon  President  Harding  and 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  giving  full 
rights  of  citizenship  to  Indians  was 
adopted  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Indian  Fellowship 
League  at  Chicago  September  20.  Frank 
Cayou.  former  Carlisle  football  player, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  league. 

The  use  of  tin*  mails  in  wlmt  Federal 
prosecutors  term  ‘’one  of  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  stock  swindles  unearthed  in 
years"  was  revealed  September  20  when 
two  postofiiee  inspectors  ended  a  long  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  methods  and  affairs  of 
the  C eager  System.  Inc.,  with  a  raid  on 
its  extensive  offices  at  140  West  42d 
Street,  New  York.  Two  arrests  were 
made  on  the  spot,  and  a  third  man  was 
taken  into  custody  at  2  Rector  Street 
half  an  hour  later.  The  prisoners  were 
arraigned  at  once  before  T'niicd  States 
Commissioner  Ilitdieoek  and  held  in 
$10,000  bail  each  for  examination  Octo¬ 
ber  10.  Warrants  are  out  for  Id  others. 
More  than  $1,000,000  is  the  figure  named 
by  Peter  J.  McCoy.  the  Assistant  Failed 
States  District  Attorney  handling  the 
ease,  as  the  protit  which  those  connected 
with  the  corporation  t'*'c  alleged  to  have 
taken  out  of  the  business  in  the  nine 
months  since  the  Crager  system  started 
operations. 

With  the  arrest  of  four  men  at  Chicago 
September  20  on  indictments  returned  in 
New  York.  Federal  agents  declared  that 
they  had  lint  an  end  to  a  large  mail  order 
fra tid.  The  four  nun.  he'd  in  $27,000 
bonds  each,  were  Samuel  Safir.  Samuel 
Getzier,  IT.  E.  Sideman  and  Sninuel 
Rosenblatt.  They  were  said  to  haw 
operated  the  Glass  Fuskef  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
prisoners  were  charged  with  making  false 
representations  as  to  tin*  company's  as¬ 
sets  and  recommending  the  purchase  of 
its  stock.  In  advertising  matter  they 
were  said  to  have  offered  large  returns 
to  investors. 

WASHINGTON  Smuggling  ot^  Chi¬ 
nese  and  European  aliens  into  the  Failed 
States  front  Cuba,  the  hiding  of  large 
quantities  of  liquor  by  surreptitiously 
submerging  it  temporarily  in  the  waters 
off  Florida  us  part  of  the  activities  of 
"international  bootleggers”  and  mock 
marriages  designed  to  insure  entry  into 
ibis  country  of  women  barred  by  immi¬ 
gration  laws  form  the  basis  of  a  report 
submitted  to  Secretary  Davis  by  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  report, 
Fomn.issioner  -  < leneral  Husband  said, 
September  27.  is  the  most  comprehensive 
review  of  smuggling  conditions  ever  pre¬ 


pared  by  immigration  officials  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  considered  by  the  Treasury. 
Labor  and  Agriculture  departments  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  border  patrol  forces. 

Postmaster-General  Work  announced 
Siqii  ember  27  that  estimates  totaling 
$71)2.(11 '0.00(1  for  (he  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  1023  have  been 
submit  ted  to  the  budget  officials.  The 
total  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1022  for  that  department,  including  de¬ 
ficiencies.  was  $77!  1. 707.  MOT.  of  which 
$IS.S70.N02  was  turned  over  to  the 
budget  officer  to  add  to  the  reserve  fund. 
That  sunt  represented  a  saving.  Post 
office  officials  explained  that  the  increased 
appropriations  have  been  asked  because 
of  llie  steady  growth  of  the  postal  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  country.  Business 
is  now  12  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year's, 
and  postal  expenses  arc  being  increased 
correspondingly.  While  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  were  anxious  to 
make  a  line  showing  for  economy  and 
pared  their  estimates  to  (be  core,  they 
were  unable  to  reduce  the  figures  below 
$7112.000.000. 

Two  committees,  one  composed  of  rail¬ 
road  presidents  and  the  other  of  business 
men  in  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
cities,  were  created  September  20  by  <’. 

E.  Spcns.  Federal  fuel  distributor,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government  in  efforts 
to  conserve  and  build  up  the  supply  of 
coal.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  heads  the  railroad 
group,  and  S.  M.  Vaudain,  president  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  industrial  representatives. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  Amherst, 
lots  a  new  course  for  gardeners  extending 
from  Sept.  27,  15)22,  to  June  S,  1R23. 
The  object  of  the  course,  which  will  be 
under  the  co-operative  direction  of  the 
college  and  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  is  to  combine  the  high  grade 
theoretical  instruction  chnract.eri.stic  of 
tin1  American  system  of  horticultural  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  practical  or  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  better  known  in  Europe.  The 
college  will  provide  the  theoretical  and 
.scientific  phase  of  the  work  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  make  arrangements  for  the 
practical  operations  on  estates,  etc.  Stu¬ 
dents  taking  the  course  must  be  at  least 
17  years  old  and  must  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  an  elementary  school  course 
and  be  able  to  use  the  English  language 
reasonably  well.  Information  regarding 
this  course  tuny  be  obtained  from  Prof. 

F,  A.  Waugh,  Amherst .  Mass. 

The  National  Association  of  Gar¬ 
deners.  in  its  twelfth  animal  convention 
at  Boston  last  month,  elected  (lie  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  1023:  President,  John 
Bennett.  Sewielcloy,  Pa.,  vice-president. 
David  F.  Francis.  Cleveland,  ( ). ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Martin  ( ’.  Ebel.  2Nfi  Fifth  Avon  no. 
New  York  City;  treasurer,  Montague 
Free.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Trustees  for  11)23: 
Thomas  W.  Head.  Arthur  Smith,  D.  L. 
McIntosh,  New  Jersey;  Robert  Cameron. 
Massachusetts;  A.  j.  Dorward.  Rhode 
Island. 


Creditor's  Rights  in  Estate 

A  man  now  dead  owed  me  $100  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  His  widow  holds  a  joint 
deed.  If  I  should  buy  this  deed  from 
her  could  his  debtors  emno  on  for  their 
pay?  How  soon  must  I  put  in  the  debt? 
Should  I  send  it  to  the  administrator? 

New  York.  <j.  m. 

Tf  the  husband  and  wife  had  a  deed  to 
the  property  as  tenants  by  the  entirely. 
tln>  survivor  takes  the  whole  immediately 
at  the  death  of  the  other.  The  husband 
could  not  alien  his  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  by  contracting  debts  so  as  to  bind 
the  wife.  You  could  therefore  got  a  good 
title  from  the  wife,  provided  the  deed 
went  to  the  husband  and  wife  as  such. 
You  do  not  state  whether  the  rent  you 
speak  of  was  coming  from  the  property 
owned  by  the  wife  or  not.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  lias  no  authority  over  real  pro¬ 
perty,  except  in  certain  eases  where  it 
is  given  him  by  the  surrogate.  If  r lie 
administrator  has  advertised  for  debts 
you  should  file  your  claim  during  the 
time  named.  It  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
before  settlement.  N.  T. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Get.  7-14  National  Dairy  Exposition. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  General  manager.  W. 
E.  Skinner.  Ryan  Hotel.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Oct.  !)-12  Farmers'  Week,  Monisville 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisville.  N.  7. 

Oct.  17 — Third  Annual  Field  Day.  Bell 
Farm.  ( ’(•raopolis.  Fa. 

Nov.  7-9- — Wisconsin  Butter-makers’ 
Association.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  Secretary. 
11.  F.  Larson.  Madison.  Wis. 

Nov.  4-11 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Portland.  Ore.  Mana¬ 
ger.  O.  M.  Plummer. 

Nov.  S-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition.  Nashua. 
X.  H. 

Nov.  14-17 — State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  17-17 — American  Poinologieal  So¬ 
lid, v.  Council  Bluff's,  la. 

Nov.  '  21-23  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations.  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  23-27.  1023 ■— Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27.  1023 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 
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Training  Grapevine 

l  wish  to  know  how  to  handle  grape¬ 
vines  which  we  have  found  on  property 
purchased.  They  are  beautiful  vines  and 
have  good  leaves,  but  they  did  not  bear 
fruit  this  year.  We  have  pruned  them 
and  left  the  vines  from  5  to  G  ft.  long. 
We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  advise  us  what,  to  do.  s.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  grapevine  bears  its  fruits  on  shoots 
of  the  current  season,  which  in  turn  are 
growing  from  canes  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son’s  development.  Any  wood  other  than 
the  caues  and  shoots  serves  hut  two  pur¬ 
poses,  it  e„  support  and  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  root  system  and  the  canes, 
shoots  and  leaves.  Pruning  of  the  vine 
takes  these  facts  into  consideration,  and 
as  a  result  most  vines  are  so  pruned  that 
there  is  a  trunk  springing  directly  from 
the  root  system,  from  which  two  or  more 
arms  arise  and  the  arms  in  turn  support 
two  or  more  caues.  or  wood  not  older 
than  one  year,  i.  e.,  the  fruit  wood.  The 
trunk  may  vary  in  length  from  18  in.  to 
0  ft.,  depending  on  the  trellis.  High  trel¬ 
lises  are  usually  associated  with  the 
longer  trunk.  With  the  18-in.  trunk  the 
trellis  usually  consists  of  two  wires  held 
by  posts  set  about  24  ft.  apart.  The 
lower  wire  is  su  placed  that  it  is  20  in. 
above  the  ground  level.  The  second  wire 
is  placed  34  in.  above  this.  The  trunk  is 
brought  up  straight  from  the  ground  to 
near  the  lower  wire  level,  and  from  this 
point  two  arms  are  led  to  the  right  and 
left  along  the  lower  wire  and  firmly  tied. 
These  arms,  if  they  happen  to  be  canes 
just  grown,  may  carry  from  six  to  10 
buds  each.  A  third  wire  is  sometimes 
used  with  this  mode  of  training,  placed 
midway  between  the  two.  If  this  be 
provided,  the  new  growth  from  the  arms 
is  tied  to  this  as  soon  as  it  is  long 
enough  to  reach,,  and  later  the  new 
growth  is  tied  to  the  upper  wire,  of  course 
loosely.  The  fallowing  season  the  trunk 
and  arms  are  kept  as  they  are.  but  all 
but  three  or  four  of  the  canes  are  now 
cut  away.  A  few  canes  are  cut  back  to 
spurs  of  two  buds  each.  These  in  turn 
furnish  the  fruiting  canes  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  three  or  four  canes  that 
are  retained  are  pruned  so  that  they  will 
reach  to  the  upper  wire,  to  which  they 
are  tied  in  the  Spring.  At  rhis  time  the 
ideal  will  have  been  attained,  namely,  a 
short  trunk  with  two  arms  arising  from 
the  head  and  extending  along  the  lower 
wire  to  right  and  left,  (three  or  four  fruit 
canes  coming  from  the  arms  and  tied  up 
obliquely  to  the  upper  wire,  and  from  two 
to  four  spurs  or  two  hud  lengths  on  the 
arms.  F.  E.  G. 


Trimming  Vines  and  Shrubbery 

My  grapevines  were  trimmed  last 
Spring,  but  not  hack  to  the  original  stock. 
Now  the  product  is  mostly  leaves  and 
new  wood.  Should  I  have  them  trimmed 
hack  to  the  old  wood  for  a  good  crop  next 
year?  Should  shrubbery  that  blooms  early 
lie  trimmed  before  the  Spring  blossoming 
or  after?  a.  h. 

New  York. 

That  satisfactory  fruit  be  obtained  next 
season  fronj  these  vines  they  should  not 
be  pruned  back  again  to  the  old  wood, 
hut  rather  caues  that  have  grown  this 
year  from  the  old  wood,  or  better  still, 
caues  that  have  developed  this  season 
from  arms  or  spurs  on  the  old  wood 
should  he  retained  and  tied  for  fruit.  The 
old  wood  simply  serves  ns  a  support  and 
connection  between  the  root  system  and 
the  fruit  and  wood  buds. 

Shrubs  that  bloom  early  in  the  Spring 
usually  produce  their  flowers  from  buds 
perfected  the  Fall  before,  hence  they 
should  not  be  pruned  before  they  bloom 
in  the  Spring,  unless  it  is  desired  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  amount.  Rather  such  as  these 
should  be  pruned  directly  at  the  close  of 
the  blooming  period.  Lilac,  Forsythia, 
Wistaria,  some  Spiraea.  Weigela,  Vibur¬ 
num  and  Dcutziu  are  such  types. 

F.  E.  G. 


Peach  Diseases 

We  are  constantly  having  questions 
about  yellows  and  similar  diseases  of  the 
peach.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  Rulletin  856.  in  which 
are  printed  the  results  of  recent  studies 
on  "peach  yellows”  and  “little  peach.” 
two  diseases  which  have  long  puzzled  and 
baffled  peach  growers.  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  yet  appeared  and  will  surely 
help  all  who  are  interested  in  peach  grow¬ 
ing. 


This  Hamilton  VVatchisa  17-jewel, 
tb-size  watch (pictureisactual size ) 
The  movement  alone  costs Szj.oo; 
it  can  be  bought  from  your 
jeweler  and  fitted  by  him  in  any 
style  case  to  suit  your  needs.  It 
is  carefully  adjusted.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn't  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment,  he  can  get  it  from  us  in  a 
few  days. 


9 

When  Farmer  Talks  to  Engineer 

Do  you  ever  talk  to  a  railroad  man  ? 

Ask  him  a  question  about  buying  a  watch 


Railroad  men  have  a  sharp  interest  in 
watches.  They  know  how  to  buy  them, 
too. 

Most  railroad  men  will  tell  you  about 
the  Hamilton  Watch.  “None  better”  is 
the  least  they  will  say  for  it.  Others  who 
have  carried  the  Hamilton  for  a  score  of 
years  will  praise  it  so  you  will  understand 
why  the  Hamilton  is  called  “The  Railroad 
Timekeeper  of  America.” 

When  a  railroad  man  buys  a  Hamilton 
Watch,  he  buys  a  Hamilton  “movement.” 
That  is,  he  decides  on  the  works  before 
he  thinks  about  the  case.  The  jeweler  can 
put  a  gold  or  silver  case  on  the  movement 


that  suits  you  in  size,  in  dial,  and  in  price. 

You  can  take  our  catalog,  which  we 
make  up  for  farmers,  and  look  over  a 
number  of  different  Hamilton  Watches 
from  325.00  up.  Each  watch  is  clearly 
described  and  pictured  actual  size. 

When  you  have  chosen  the  Hamilton 
you  want,  go  to  your  jeweler  and  buy 
it  in  the  same  way  a  railroad  man  does. 
You  will  then  be  getting  real  timekeeping 
value  for  every  dollar  you  spend ;  and  after 
that  when  you  look  at  your  watch  you 
will  see  the  right  time. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  The 
catalog  will  come  you  free  of  cost. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster ,  Pa. 


Qlie 

QjJatch 

t°f 

Railroad 

Cdccuracy 


r 


Cut  off  and  paste  on  postal  card 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
I  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Dept.  A 


I  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  showing 
•  the  styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  prac- 
|  tical  timekeeping  on  farms. 

|  Name . . . . 


Address . . . . 

Town . . . 

County . State 

Jeweler’s  Name . 

Town . . 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Another 

Big  drop  in  fence  prices — 
freight  prepaid.  Write 
lot.lioi  Brown's  cut 
price  catalog,  allowing 
bte  price  outs  on  150 
styles  of  tamous  Brown 
quality  Double  Gitlvenired  fence,  ready 
routine  and  paints.  Abo  bargains;  in 
gates,  stsol  posts,  ate.  I 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dapt.  59S  Clavaland.  Obis 


Every  hour  in  the  day 

and  every  day  in  the  year  you  can  use  run¬ 
ning  water — under  pressure.  You  can  save 
countless  steps  and  much  time.  You  can 
eliminate  the  pumping  and  carrying  of  water 
by  hand  from  an  outside  well. 


equipment  will  enable  you  to  have  a  modern 
home.  It  requires  no  expert  knowledge  to 
operate  and  needs  but  little  attention.  This 
equipment  may  be  installed  easily  in  your 
present  home.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles,  so  that  no  matter  what  your 
water  supply  problem  may  be,  you  can 
secure  a  Hoosier  installation  suitable  for 
your  needs. 


If  you  a  re  planning  on  equipping  your 
home  with  a  modern  'water  supply  sys¬ 
tem,  write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Kendallviile,  Indiana 


This  shallow  well  installation  pumps 
250  gallons  ot  waier  an  hour.  Uses  L 
horsepower  motor.  Suitable  for  oper¬ 
ation  from  farm  light  and  power  plant. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

('oast  urn!  litl&uu.  Catalog  shows  map,  fully  describes 
money-ni.'ikiug  farms  thruuut  cur  ice  state-  many  with 
stock,  tools,  crops .  prices,  $1,000  up;  terms  arranged. 
FREE  copy.  Write  today.  N  EV*  JKttSF.V  FIRM  ACKM  V. 
3Q3RN  R.  E.  Trust  Bldg-.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  154RN  Nassau  SI.,  N.  T.  C. 


Wo 

and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  oft  jo,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security. 'based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  SI  10.000 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  1 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Across  the  lake  from  ns.  on  a  wooded 
point  of  land,  we  found  au  old  Indian 
graveyard.  The  trees,  some  of  them  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter,  must  have 
grown  since  the  place  was  abandoned. 
The  graves  are  marked  by  rough  stones, 
most  of  them  broken,  but  the  boys  found 
one  stone  with  a  carving  of  rude  letters 
which  they  translated  as  best «r hey  could: 


Moi?e.s  •  H 


I/K  "Ulfl- 


It  was  Sunday  and  the  quiet  of  a  lonely 
New  England  neighborhood  spread  about 
us  like  a  gentle  spell.  The  sun  broke  in 
through  the  trees  and  sent  long  splinters 
of  light  over  these  deserted  graves.  I 
though  of  Whittier's  poem,  “The  Grave 
by  the  Lake" : 


•‘Where  Uhe  Great  Lake’s  sunny  smiles 
Dimple  round  its  hundred  miles 
And  the  mountain’s  granite  ledge 
♦  'leaves  the  water  like  a  wedge.” 

Hut  what  is  the  use  in  lingering  beside 


these  deserted  graves  when  you  have  been 
sent  down  the  lake  to  buy  milk  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  dinner V  But  in  the  afternoon 
the  children  and  1  climbed  far  up  over  the 
hill  back  of  us,  to  find  another  great  In¬ 
dian  graveyard. 

“There  are  thousands  of  them  buried 
there,”  said  the  white  man  who  told  us 
about  it.  „  ,  . 

I  think  it  likely  that  some  of  those  who 
rest  on  this  quiet,  wind-swept  hill,  may 
have  been  killed  in  the  great  slaughter 
which  occurred  when  John  Mason  broke 
the  l'equot  power  forever.  The  place  has 
grown  Up  to  brush  and  briars  now.  but 
innumerable  little  stones  show  where  the 
graves  were  made.  And  I  saw  a  strange 
tiling  there.  Bight  in  the  midst  of  these 
dead  Indians,  apparently,  was  a  little  en¬ 
closure  with  a  neat  white  fence  around 
it  and  a  white  gravestone  inside.  It 
must  have  stood  there  for  years,  because 
trees  and  brush  of  good  size  were  growing 
inside  the  little  yard  so  thickly  that  they 
obscured  the  grave.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
grave  of  some  white  man  :  perhaps  Ins 
relatives  had  buried  him  there  with  the 
thought  that  the  fence  and  the  White 
stone  would  separate  him  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  a  few  years  more  that  fence 
will  fall  and  no  one  will  then  be 
able  to  tell  wlmre  the  superior  hones  of 
the  white  man  decay.  And  in  Heaven, 
or  “The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds.’  as 
white  or  red  regard  it.  the  color  line  has 
long  been  wiped  out.  . 

In  Id.'lT  the  l’equot  nation  terrorized 
nil  of  Connecticut,  and  the  whites  organ¬ 
ized  against  them.  Gen.  John  Mason 
marched  with  77  Englishmen  and  at¬ 
tacked  700  Pequots  in  a  fort  near  Mystic. 
The  Indians  made  the  military  mistake  of 
building  round  or  circular  forts,  with 
only  two  narrow  entrances.  The  Lng- 
lisli  i -apt unul  these  two  doors,  and  Mason 
and  a  few  soldiers  entered.  As  bis  men 
did  not  kill  the  Indians  fast  enough, 
Mason  set  the  dry  wigwams  on  fire.  The 
result  was  that  out  of  700  Pequots  only 
live  gut  away  with  their  lives!  Others 
made  a  stand  on  Lantern  Hill,  but  were 
bunted  out  and  mostly  killed.  The  tew 
survivors  were  distributed  among  Indian 
tribes  which  were  more  or  less  friendly 
to  the  whites.  It  was  au  awful  slaughter, 
and  the  New  England  historians  justify  it 
as  necessary.  We  went  up  the  bill  above 
Mystic  where  the  old  Pequot  fort  stood. 
There  is  now  a  great  monument,  erected 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  honor  of 
John  Mason,  “the  savior  <>f  the  State. 
It  is  a  fine  mominiept.  and  the  white  peo- 
nli1  rvid^ntlv  believe  that  Masons  sin  Ugh- 
rer  and  burning  was  a  great  patriotic  act. 
\k  usual,  I  wanted  to  hell'  both  sides, 
and  so  we  asked  the  talkative  wife  of  our 
Indian  fanner  what  she.  had  to  say.  Here 
it  is.  her  version,  in  hey  own  words: 

•‘Tin*  entire1  IVquot  tr?bc.  nr  most  of  it- 
was  killed  down  near  Mystic  in  a  tight. 
Thev  fought  hard,  but  there  was  a  mean 
old  general  they  called  “Johnny  Mason, 
and  be  was  the  meanest  old  man  !  ' 

Well,  there  you  have  Tne  result  nt 
straining  the  facts  of  history  down 
through  nine  generations  of  ml  or  white 
mental  strainers.  One  says  ‘•General 
John  Mason.  Hie  savior  of  Connect’ cut. 
The  other  reports.  “Johnny  Mason,  the 
meanest  old  man!”  Can  it  lie  that  both 
contain  germs  of  truth?  What- is  history, 
anvwav.  but  a  collection  of  facts  more 
.,]•  Vss  obscured  bv  opinion?  These  facts 
may  be  dressed  like  the  Goddess  of  I.ib- 
erty  or  like  a  collector  of  rare  curios,  as 

human  prejudice  determines. 

a**** 

\nil  very  likely  one  may  say  much  the 
same  regarding  the  history  of  our  simple 
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vacation.  I  know  people  whose  idea  of  a 
vacation  is  to  go  off  to  some  great  resort 
where  they  may  show  their  fine  feathers 
and  pass  the  time  alternating  between 
pride  and  envy  as  they  outshine  their 
companions  or  are  dimmed  by  their  su¬ 
perior  radiance.  Others  want  to  go  on 
what  they  call  a  “tear.”  They  drink 
quantities  of  liquor,  smoke  too  much  to¬ 
bacco  and  are  up  to  all  sorts  of  disrepu¬ 
table  tricks,  on  the  theory  that  “excite¬ 
ment"  is  what  they  need.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  so-called  “he  men”  are  poor 
victims  of  social  habits  which  have  be¬ 
come  fastened  to  them,  grafted  in  as  se¬ 
curely  as  the  traditions  and  prejudices 
of  these  Indians,  who,  on  their  little 
farms,  live  through  their  narrow  range 
of  life  and  thought.  Our  folks  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  a  “vacation."  There  is 
excitement  enough  (of  a  kind)  in  the  life 
of  a  “fairly  prosperous  farmer”  with  21 
in  the  family,  aud  to  its  a  vacation  means 
a  change,  a  rest  from  work  and  worry 
and  a  life  about  as  close  to  nature  as 
one  can  get  and  be  comfortable.  When 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market 
this  year  .we  gave  up  all  thought  of  au 
expensive  trip.  Thru  one  day  our  folks 
saw  an  advertisement  in  a  city  paper 
offering  a  camp  for  rent.  They  wrote 
and  got  the  particulars,  and  the  more 
they  read  about  it  the  better  they  liked 
the  idea.;  So  they  engaged  the  camp 
“sight  unseen."  for  half  the  fun  of  such 
an  adventure  comes  in  trying  to  imagine 
what  you  are  to  find  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  My  daughter  and  three  of  the 
children  started  ahead  in  the  car.  with  an 
outfit  of  clothing  and  implements.  Mother 
and  three  more  children  went  by  train, 
and  the  Japanese  boy  and  I  came  later. 
It  was  quite  a  thrilling  moment  when  our 
party  turned  off  the  main  road  and  en¬ 
tered  the  woods  along  a  rough  path  which 
bounced  and  jumped  our  old  car  until  it 
protested.  It  evidently  wanted  to  go  back 
to  New  Jersey,  where  the  smooth  high¬ 
ways  never  took  such  liberties.  Finally, 
up  a  little  stony  bill  and  around  a  curve, 
where  they  least  expected  it.  our  folks 
same  upon  a  small,  low  buildings,  squat¬ 
ting  right  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


Look  for  the  Seal  of  Quality! 


color! 


American  Seal  Ready  Mixed  Paint 

“Best  by  Test” 

QUALITY,  SERVICE  and  DURABILITY 


'ROM  the  cottage  to  the 


mansion  mats  wny  rtivitrux.ni> 
1  in  every  style  of  architecture,  SEAL  Paint  is  the  cheapest  ir 
“AMERICAN  SEAL”  Paint  l 

will  add  beauty,  cheerfulness  and  ICAN,  SEAE  Paint,  sh°uld  b< 
c  ,  .•  your  choice.  It  is  a  strictly  purt 

years  o  pro  ec  ton.  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and  Zinc  pro- 

The  first  cost  may  be  a  little  more  duct  which  is  guaranteed  to  give 
than  some  inferior  brands,  but  you  perfect  satisfaction  when  usee 
get  more  REAL  PAINT  and  according  to  directions, 
by  having  to  paint  less  often  you  Write  us  for  color  cards  anc 
will  get  REAL  SERVICE,  expert  paint  advice. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Wm.  Connors  Paint  Mf g.  Company,  Troy,  N.Y 


There  is  a  steep  bank  at  this  place, 
and  the  little  house  stands  with  its  back 
end  oil  the  hill  and  its  front  perched  on 
high  posts,  so  that  we  may  sit  on  the 
porch  and  look  down  directly  into  the 
water.  As  we  approach  the  house  from 
the  lake  it  makes  me  think  of  some  short, 
squatty,  long-legged  man  siring  on  the 
bank  with  his  feet  in  the  water  and  his 
knees  up  nearly  to  t  he  level  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  There  is  a  little  wharf  in  front, 
with  a  canoe  and  a  Hat-bottomed  boat 
ready  for  the  fishermen.  1  suppose  that 
many  years  ago  this  lake  or  pond  marked 
the  place  where  some  lit  lie  river  ran 
down  between  ranges  of  high  hills.  In 
some  way  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
closed  and  the  water  slowly  backed  up 
until  we  have  this  big  pond.  One  of  the 
first  things  our  children  did  was  to  get 
into  their  bathing  suits  and  try  the  water. 
They  found  if  so  deep  at  the  end  of  fhe 
litrle  wharf  that  they  can  safely  dive  in. 
and  twice  a  day,  rain  or  shine,  there  is  a 
great  splashing  as  these  vigorous  young 
humans  churn  up  the  water.  The  boys 
were  out  in  the  boats  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  a  fishing  license.  You  may  see 
them  floating  around  the  bunches  of  lily 
pads,  casting  for  bass  and  pickerel.  They 
bought  bait  of  a  man  with  the  suggestive 
name  of  Ketch um !  The  fish  seem  to  be 
either  wise  or  well  supplied  with  food, 
for  they  are  not  eager  to  rise  to  the  bait. 
However,  we  get  fish  enough  to  know 
how  they  tasie.  The  children  pass  most 
of  these  dreamy,  quiet  days,  either  on 
the  water  or  swimming  through  it.  There 
are  no  near  neighbors,  no  telephone,  few 
passer  shy — just  a  quiet,  shady  place,  with 
the  thick  woods  at  our  back  and  the 
bright,  smiling  water  in  front.  Here  we 
surely  have  the  bread  of  life  served  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  loaf,  well  but¬ 
tered  with  contentment. 

*  *  $  :N  * 

No  doubt  this  will  be  au  old  story  to 
many  of  you,  but  someone  asks:  “How 
do  you  live,  what  do  you  ear,  and  what 
do  you  do  on  such  an  expedition?”  Sup¬ 
pose  we  take  an  average  day  in  camp. 
If  we  fell  tin*  true  story  it  will  seem  like 
a  confession  of  laziness  to  many  of  you. 
1  am  ratlmr  ashamed  to  say  where  tlie 
hands  on  the  little  clock  stood  when  1 
finally  turned  over  and  saw  the  sunlight 
pouring  into  the  little  room.  The  three 
boys  had  slept  on  the  porch.  They  had 
been  up  for  some  time,  and  wove  out  on 
the  lake,  hoping  to  play  the  part  of  early 
bird  with  Home  helmed  pickerel.  About 
the  only  real  duty  that  faced  me  that  day 
was  to  gel  up  and  give  the  girls  a  chance 
to  come  in  and  dress.  For  it  nnW  be 
said  that  we  are  closely  packed  here,  with 
two  sleeping  rooms  and  a^  porch  Co  ac¬ 
commodate  H>  people.  Tlie  boys  can 
"take  the  air”  on  the  porch,  blit  there 
are  three  girls  and  little  Bose  in  the  next 
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HOMELITE  can  be 
carried  anywhere  it 
is  wanted.  It  is  easily 
worth  the  wages  of 
two  good  helpers  in 
timeand  labor  saved. 


It  runs  the 


IT  gives  everybody  on  the  farm  more  time  for  rest  and  pleasure, 

washing  machine,  the  electric  iron,  the  sewing  machine,  the  churn  and 
other  household  devices  for  the  wife.  It  operates  the  cream  separator,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  small  tool  shop,  etc.,  for  the  man.  It  provides  brilliant  electric 
light,  fans,  etc.,  for  the  whole  household. 

IPs  a  wonder 
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logs  at  the  side.  The  three  girls  just 
about  lill  the  kitchen.  That  is  no  place 
for  me,  and  so  I  take  a  book  out  on  the 
porch,  over  the  water,  and  split  my  at¬ 
tention  between  the  printed  page  and  the 
•Japanese  hoy,  who  is  waiting  for  his 
pickerel  as  patiently  and  craftily  as  some 
of  his  ancestors  waited  for  tigers  ages 
ago.  The  book  I  am  reading  is  “Bab¬ 
bitt.”  The  author  has  taken  us  away 
from  “Main  Street”  to  < 'ontinenlal  Ave¬ 
nue  in  Zenilb,  Ohio.  I  am  just  reading 
where  (loo.  F.  Babbitt  gets  up,  sour  and 
fur-tongued,  from  a  night  with  the  boys, 
and  proceeds  to  scold  and  scrap  with  his 
family,  when  little  Rose  appears: 

“Now  you  must  get  out  while  we  set 
tlie  table.” 


The  best  place  for  me  seems  down  on 
that  little  wharf  where  I  can  look  up  and 
see  breakfast  come  to  a  head.  We  eat 
otir  meals  on  the  porch — right  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  order  to  seat  all  our  big 
family  several  small  tables  are  put  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  not  enough  chairs  to 
seat  all  of  tis.  so  die  boys  bring  in  a  num¬ 
bers  of  chunks  of  wood.  At  last  we  are 
seated,  with  Rose  and  I  at  one  end  and 
Mother  and  little  Rita  at  the  other — the 
remaining  six  scattered  along  the  sides. 
There  is  a  little  icebox  in  one  corner 
where  milk  has  been  cooling  over  night. 
It  is  a  camp  breakfast.  One  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  cereals  saves  cooking.  There  were 
a  few  potatoes  left  from  yesterday,  and 
these  have  been  fried  in  bacon  fat.  As 
this  is  Monday  there  are  a  few  fish  balls 
left  over.  <  >ur  cooks  criticize  the  Con¬ 
necticut  codfish  as  being  too  salt,  but  that 
merely  means  an  extra  journey  to  the 
spring.  Comment  mush  is  a  good  dish 
for  campers:  the  best  of  it  is  the  cold 
mush  cut  iu  slices  and  fried  and  then 
eaten  with  molasses.  That,  is  part  of  the 
food  which  helped  win  the  Revolution, 
and  who  will  say  there  is  not  a  new  revo¬ 
lution  now  working  out?  There  are  a 
few  bananas  in  that  ice  box,  and  our 
folks  like  to  cut  them  into  their  cereal 
dish.  Plain,  bulky  food,  prepared  with 
the  least  possible  labor,  is  what  you  want 
on  a  camping  trip,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  in  large  measure  (his  morning.  The 
boys  have  caught  a  mess  of  fish  for  din¬ 
ner.  As  T  look  over  this  crowd  of  happy 
youngsters,  content  with  this  simple  fare, 
my  mind  goes  back  to  ‘Babbitt.”  tlie  city 
man.  scolding  iii<  children,  growling  at 
his  wife,  "scrapping”  through  his  break¬ 
fast  and  going  to  work  saying  to  himself: 
“What  a  nuisance  of  a  family  I've  got!" 
T  wonder  if  that  is  a  real  photograph  of 
actual  life,  or  is  it  merely  a  highly  col¬ 
ored  ehromo?  I  do  not  know,  for  I  can¬ 
not  hear  much  of  this  table  conversation. 
And  so  I  ask  the  children  about  it,  for  I 
find  they  are  wiser  than  I  am  about  many 
of  such  tilings.  “Is  if  true  that  people 
select  mealtimes  for  family  scolding  and 
scrapping?  If  it  is  true,  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  there  is  so  much  indigestion  and 
nervousness."  The  children  assure  me 
that  “Babbitt"  is  a  real  specimen  of  a 
common  type  of  table  scolders,  and  1 
notice  that  they  glance  with  a  half  smile 
at  the  plump,  complacent  and  emphatic 
ladv  who  sits  opposite  me.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  I  do  not  understand  the  main¬ 
spring  of  discipline  in  my  own  family. 

IT.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear;  disc  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim  and 
at  nub;  drum  type  lamps;  Alemite  lubrication  ;  motor-driven  electric  horn;  un¬ 
usually  long  springs ;  deep,  wide,  roomy  seats ;  real  leather  upholstery  in  open 
cars,  broadcloth  in  closed  cars;  open  car  side-curtains  open  with  doors ;  clutch 
and  brake  action,  steering  and  gear  shifting,  remarkably  easy;  new  type 
water  tight  windshield.  Touring  Car,  $835;  Roadster.  $385  ;  Sedan, 
51335;  Coupe,  $1235.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue  tax  to  be  added. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


Storage  of  Dahlia  Roots 

How  should  I  store  Dahlia  tubers  over 
the  Winter?  I  have  some  hundred  fine 
cactus  varieties  that  I  am  very  eager  to 
carry  safely  over  the  Winter;  many  of 
them  are  my  own  development,  e.  m.  ii. 

Valley  View,  Pa. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  killed  by 
frost,  lift  the  roots,  and  after  removing 
all  the  soil  possible  from  them,  allow 
them  to  drj  in  the  air  for  a  few  hours. 
It  is  advised  to  turn  them  upside  down 
during  this  drying,  so  that  any  moisture 
present  may  drain  out  of  the  hollow 
stems.  Store  iu  the  cellar  or  some  other 
cool  place  free  from  frost.  It*  tlie  cellar 
is  very  dry,  or  if  it  is  not  frostproof,  put 
the  routs  in  a  box  nr  barrel,  and  cover 
with  dry  sand  or  sawdust.  This  will  save 
from  chill,  and  also  prevent  loss  of  vital¬ 
ity  by  drying  or  shriveling.  Where  there 
are  only  a  few  choice  roots,  we  think  it 
a  decided  advantage  to  store  in  boxes 
covered  with  sand,  for  some  of  the  fine 
modern  Dahlias  do  not  seem  to  stand 
ordinary  storage  as  well  as  the  robust 
old-fashioned  sorts. 
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BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
telli  all  about  Paint  and  Caintiug  for  Durability.  Vatu- 
iblo  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*. 
Writ.  me.  D<>  IT  Now.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mtxsd  Paint  House  In  America— Eitab.  1343 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Is  there  a  single  book  iu  the  public 
library  in  your  towu  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people  V 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes"  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  Farm  life  and  country  peopic. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  beeu  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  Qift. 

The  price  is  only  SI. 50  postpaid.  Just 
fill  our  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 

money  on  a  long-time,  easy-payment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  income,  we 
have  funds  available  at  5  Jb  %  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

If  you  wish  to  invest 

a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
n  tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5  ,  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 

I  S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 

be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 
JBPJHgS*  or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 

Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5G . 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass 


Foliage  for  Bouquets 

A  recent  correspondent  spoke  of 
“hardy  Thalictrum”  supplying  the  green 
foliage  for  bouquets.  Would  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  and  where  I  can  buy  it?  I 
do  not  see  it  in  my  catalogues.  Many 
flowers  have  no  foliage  (asters  and 
sweet  peas),  and  t  need  something  to  fill 
that  want  in  my  garden.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any,  neronninls  preferred? 

Cambridge.  Md.  F..  n.  .T. 

The  plant  referred  to  was  Ihe  meadow 
rue,  Thnlietrum  polygamum.  or  Thalic- 
trilui  dVtioum,  both  of  which  are  common 
wild  plants.  They  have  tasselly  white 
flowers,  and  are  very  attractive.  The 
finely  cut  leaves  are  dark  bluish  green. 
We  use  tarragon,  rue  and  sage  from  the 
herb  border  to  supply  foliage  in  our  bou¬ 
quets,  and  they  are  all  very  attractive. 
Tarragon  makes  such  a  bush  of  narrow 
pointed  leaves  that  it  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose.  The  perennial  pea.  I.athy- 
nis  latifoliiis,  is  so  rampant  that  it  will 
give  you  plenty  of  graceful  foliage  to  use 
with  swoel  peas. 
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333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen.— Enclosed  find  $1.50.  for  whlel 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  hou- >■*  only,  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  ndverlis«rs  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  w  ill  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  culled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes,  between  oil'-  mibseilber*  and  honest, 
responsible  houses.  Whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  esses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  tVe  protect  subscrilier*  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  tip-  debt*  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the-  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you.  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


I'm  mighty  pleased  with  your  paper.  This  is  a  war 
memorial,  and  my  action  I  hope  is  a  help  to  keep  us 
from  requiring  such,  while  giving  my  mates  a  chance  to 
/•pad  your  fine  paper,  JOHN  BUCHANAN, 

X ova  Scotia. 

WHAT  Mr.  Buchanan  did  was  to  send  u  year’s 
subscription  to  a  hospital  in  X'ova  Scotia 
where  wounded  or  disabled  sodiers  are  being  healed 
ami  made  over.  No  doubt  there  are  many  farm  boys 
there. 

* 


On  page  1128  you  quote  Dean  Swift  as  saving  “that 
In*  who  made  two*  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before  did  more  good  than  all  the  politicians."  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  a  very  great  improvement  on  the 
above,  I  would  plant  two  politicians  where  two  blades 
of  grass  grew  before,  and  improve  the  grass  crop,  and, 
incidentally,  the  entire  community,  henry  skinner. 

OUR  opinion  is  that  Dean  Swift  would  accept  the 
amendment  if  he  were  living.  It  is  not  the 
highest  ambition  of  any  politician  to  serve  as  organic 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  for  the  grass  crop,  but  be 
could  serve  his  country  quite  well  in  that  capacity. 
But  is  not  the  politician  one  of  our  self-inflicted 
punishments?  When  we  permit  a  filthy  old  drain  to 
stand  near  the  house,  and  the  children  get  sick,  how 
many  of  us  put  the  blame  just  where  it  belongs? 
"We.  the  people  of  America.”  endure  these  politicians 
because  we  are  too  busy  or  too  “conservative  to 
get  rid  of  them ! 

* 


A  BULLETIN  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  tells  of  a  case  in  Vermillion  Co..  Ill., 
where  tuberculosis  was  transferred  from  a  cow  to 
children : 

A  farmer  had  bis  bord  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and  ene 
cow  reacted.  Instead  of  destroying  her,  the  farmer  de¬ 
clared  the  test  undependable,  removed  the  ear  tag  and 
sold  her  to  his  hired  man  for  wages. 

Of  seven  children  in  the  man’s  family  live  have  con¬ 
tracted  pronounced  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  other 
two  did  not  drink  this  cow’s  milk.  A  pig  and  a  cat  also 
contracted  disease  after  drinking  the  milk. 

A  warrant  lias  been  issued  for  the  original  owner  on 
a  charge  of  breaking  quarantine  and.  it  is  stated,  should 
one  of  the  children  die  he  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of 
manslaughter. 

That  is  all  we  know  about  it.  We  doubt  if  adults 
would  be  likely  to  contract  the  disease  in  this  way. 
but  there,  seems  serious  danger  for  children.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  legal  case  involving  such 
things.  Should  one  of  these  children  die.  till1  pro¬ 
posed  trial  would  work  out  one  of  the  finest  legal 
points  and  one  of  the  most  important  health  theories. 

* 


Till?  following  advertisement  is  said  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Kansas  paper: 

Found — In  my  tomato  patch,  seven  chickens;  six 
Plymouth  Rocks  about  the  size  of  quails,  one  large 
white  one.  Owner  cun  have  them  by  calling  at  my 
home,  paying  for  the  tomatoes  and  this  notice. — Mrs. 
Fanny  Wanner. 

During  the  year  we  have  several  hundred  letters 
from  people  who  have  trouble  over  tlie  wandering 
ben.  The  tariff,  the  soldiers’  bonus.  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  other  big  issues  may  seem  to  fill  the  air. 
but  one  small  lien  scratching  in  your  pet  garden  will 
bring  you  nearer  to  a  fight  and  carry  you  further 
from  contentment  than  any  of  these  world-wide 
problems.  It  takes  a  woman  to  find  a  new  way  of 
settling  these  living  questions.  The  way  Mrs.  Fanny 
Wanner  has  handled  this  family  of  feathered  ma¬ 
rauders  is  original  at  least.  Printers’  ink  has 
changed  history,  built  up  civilization  and  driven 
many  an  evil  out  of  life.  If  it  can  settle  the  tres¬ 
passing  hen  question  it  will  have  successfully  per¬ 
formed  its  greatest  task. 

'k 

A  PROPOSITION  before  Congress  called  for  a 
’■  an  of  $5,000,000  to  the  Liberian  Republic  in 
Africa.  This  so-called  republic-  was  started  years 
ago  by  a  colony  of  liberated  American  slaves.  It 
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was  at  one  time  hoped  by  entbusiastical  abolitionists 
that  the  American  negroes  could  be  sent  l*»  Africa, 
where  they  could  organize  a  great  agricultural  na¬ 
tion  and  gradually  civilize  the  entire  dark  continent. 
These  black  men  were  to  be  something  like  human 
bacteria  in  their  work  upon  the  masses  of  ignorant 
Africans.  But  somehow  the  bacteria  have  never 
been  able  to  work  far  back  from  tlie  coast.  The 
Liberian  Republic  lias  kept  its  name  and  that  is 
about  all,  though  during  the  World’s  War  it  entered 
the  conflict  against  Germany,  and.  we  think,  sent,  a 
few  soldiers.  But  in  one  respect  this  tiny  republic 
has  acquired  the  habits  of  an  empire — it  wants  a 
loan  of  $5,000,000.  and  naturally  looks  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  it.  While  it  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate 
it  was  said  that  a  large  part  of  this  money  was 
designed  to  pay  old  bonds.  These  had  been  bought 
by  certain  New  York  financiers  at  about  20  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  this  convenient  loan  will  enable  these 
rich  men  to  "cash  in”  at  par!  Good  work,  that — 
good  for  Wall  Street,  but  where  do  Uncle  Sam  and 
his  colored  wards  come  in?  The  loan  was  not, 
granted ! 

* 


ON  page  1152  we  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of 
growing  cotton  in  South  Jersey  and  on  the 
Delaware  peninsula.  The  secretary  of  the  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  us  this  informa¬ 
tion  : 

This  article  is  very  interesting  to  me  because  we  have 
promises  from  10  or  12  farmers  to  raise  one-half  acre  of 
cotton  this  next  season.  This  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  cotton  that  we  can  raise  per  acre.  We  know  that 
cotton  will  not  only  grow  here,  but  ii  will  mature,  but 
whether  or  not  we  can  raise  it  in  paying  quantities  is 
the  purpose  of  our  experiment  next  year. 

Before  the  Civil  War  considerable  cotton  was 
grown  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Its  culture  was 
given  up  when  fruit  and  market  gardening  became 
popular.  These  specialties  are  now  being  overdone, 
and  the  peninsula  farmers  need  more  diversified 
crops.  The  ravages  of  cotton  insects  in  tlie  far  South 
may  actually  bring  tlie  culture  even  to  New  Jersey. 
It  will  lie  but  little  more  remarkable  than  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  dairying  in  Texas. 

* 

POTATOES  have  been  retailing  in  this  big  city 
five  pounds  for  nine  cents  and  three  pounds 
for  five  cents.  The  country  housewife  who  tills  a  big 
kettle  with  potatoes  for  one  meal  will  smile  to  think 
of  buying  such  puny  little  dabs,  yet  thousands  of 
families  buy  in  that  way.  Some  of  them  buy  potato 
salad  at  25  cents  or  more  per  pound!  Potatoes  have 
not  retailed  so  cheap  in  this  city  for  30  years  before, 
yet  they  are  not  eaten  as  freely  as  formerly  when 
they  were  higher.  We  must  all  realize  that  food 
habits  of  city  people  are  slowly  changing,  and  this 
is  actually  having  some  effect  upon  the  market. 
More  of  rice,  eornmeal  and  macaroni  are  being  eaten 
— and  less  of  potato.  These  foods  are  put  up  in  neat 
and  small  packages,  and  there  is  no  waste.  You  just 
pour  them  out  of  the  package  into  water,  and  heat 
tlie  water.  The  potato  must  Do-  washed  and  peeled, 
with  considerable  waste.  The  package  of  cereal  food 
may  be  kept  for  weeks;  potatoes  quickly  spoil  in  the 
hot  tenement.  One  trouble  with  the  potato  market 
is  the  fact  that  other  foods  are  slowly  taking  the 
place  of  this  most  useful  tuber.  And  this  loss  in 
demand  will  grow  unless  systematic  work  is  done  to 
show  the  food  value  of  potato. 


* 

TIIE  president  of  Dartmouth  College  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  students  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
term.  Tie  thinks  too  many  inferior  men  are  going  to 
college  just  because  that  is  tlie  popular  thing  to  do. 
That  is  right,  hut  the  thing  of  most  interest  is  the 
following : 

The  two  great  conflicting  forces  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  are  tlie  spirit  of  truth  mid  the  spirit  of 
propaganda,  the  former  of  which  leads  toward  light  and 
to  ultimate  pence  and  happiness  for  mankind,  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  only  the  father  of  lies  blit  the 
whole  ancestral  tree,  ultimately  making  for  confusion 
and  distress. 

The  truth  of  that  statement  is  very  evident  in 
journalism — in  farm  journalism  as  well  as  in  every 
other  department.  Every  man  who  lias  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  profession  knows  the  powerful  forces 
which  arc  at  work  spreading  this  “spirit  of  propa¬ 
ganda.”  It  lias  come  to  he  almost  impossible  to  find 
tlie  exact  truth  about  many  great  questions.  The 
great  majority  of  Americans  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  daily  papers  for  facts  upon  which  to  base 
opinions.  With  very  rare  exceptions  these  papers 
do  little  more  than  exploit  some  interested  opinion 
into  a  form  of  propaganda.  Most  of  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  great  financial  interests.  The  argument 
over  Henry  Ford’s  offer  for  Mussel  Shoals  is  a  ease 
In  point.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  argue  on  one 
side  or  the  other  know  nothing  of  the  question  except 


what  they  get  from  propaganda  skilfully  worked  up 
on  one  side  by  the  Ford  interests  and  on  tlie  other 
by  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  importers.  It  seems 
well  nigh  impossible  for  the  real  truth  to  make  head¬ 
way  against  such  work.  And  it  must  he  said  that 
some  men  offer  prejudice  and  biased  opinion  for  tlie 
truth,  so  that  while  truth  should  he  as  plentiful  and 
free  as  air.  it  is  often  the  hardest  thing  for  men  to 
obtain.  Not  long  ago  we  quoted  a  college  man  who 
said  it.  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  obtain  really 
suitable  speakers  for  farm  gatherings.  One  of  our 
readers  gives  this  shrewd  explanation: 

I  notice  you  say  it  is  hard  to  get  good  speakers  for 
rural  meetings.  You  are  just  right,  and  the  reason,  as 
I  see  it.  is  that  every  live  man  has  been  gobbled  up  by 
some  "organization. “  either  farm  or  otherwise,  and  they 
feel  it  necessary  to  spread  the  organization  propaganda 
every  time. 

Well,  as  tlie  hoys  would  say.  “what  do  you  know 
about  that?  Fan  a  man  specialize  on  propaganda 
for  an  organization  and  at  the  same  time  tell  the 
truth  about  agriculture? 

.  * 


JUST  consider  tlie  following  figures,  all  you  who 
think  a  “bumper  crop”  will  make  all  farmers 
rank  with  millionaires.  These  are  values  of  various 
farm  products: 
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Production 
Bushels 

Corn  .  2,811.302.000 

Wheat  .  967,979.000 

Oats  .  1.181.030.000 

Potatoes  .  322,867,000 

Hay  (tons)  .  104.760.000 
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Value 

$3,780,597,000 

2.080.050.0(H) 

833,022,000 

514.855.000 

2.037,724.000 


Production 

Bushels 

Corn  .  3,080,372.000 

Wheat  .  794,893.000 

Oats  .  1.060.737.000 

Potatoes  .  346,823,000 

I  lav  (tons)  .  90,802,000 


Value 

$1,302,670,000 

737,008.000 

321,540.000 

385,192.000 

1,090,776,000 


With  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  farm  crops  the 
figures  show  the  same  thing — or  worse.  Take,  for 
example,  corn.  In  1921  our  farmers  produced  nearly 
175,000.000  bushels  more  than  in  1919.  Y’et  this 
“bumper  crop”  was  worth  only  about  one-third  of 
tlie  smaller  crop  of  two  years  before.  While  this 
form  of  "deflation”  was  going  on  taxes  were  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  i>rices  for  everything  the  farmer  had  to 
buy  were  kept  up.  At  the  same  time  the  consumers 
gained  hut  little  if  anything  through  decreased 
retail  prices  for  food.  We  said  in  April  that  a 
"bumper  crop"  this  year  would  he  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  could  happen  to  farmers.  We  do  not 
think  all  our  crops  this  year  are  as  "bumper”  as 
some  of  the  statisticians  and  speculators  would  like 
to  have  us  think.  We  believe  quality  is  generally 
low.  and  that  prices  will  rise  later.  But  do  not 
insult  us  any  more  with  that  old  joke  about  bumper 
crops  and  prosperity. 
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TIIE  It.  N.-Y.  was  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  mov¬ 
ing  picture  films  as  a  part  of  instruction  or 
entertainment  at  farmers’  meetings.  Our  suggestion 
to  use  them  in  place  of  some  of  the  prosy  lectures  at 
farmers'  institutes  did  not  "make  a  hit"  with  the 
lecturers.  Now  ihe  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  143  of  these  pictures  which  it  will  Joan  free 
of  charge  or  sell  at  about  four  cents  a  foot.  These 
pictures  run  all  the  way  from  "Why  Eat  Cottage 
Cheese”  to  "Layers  and  Liars."  We  are  now  trying 
to  induce  one  of  the  largest  film  producers  to  make  a 
picture  based  on  the  recent  article  "A  Night  on  the 
Market!"  There  is  also  under  consideration  a  farm 
play  based  on  the  same  matter. 


Brevities 

Now  they  talk  of  a  “mineral  supplement”  for  hogs. 
One  such  is*  equal  parts  of  air-slaked  lime,  salt  and  bone- 
meal.  We  like  to  add  charcoal. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  one  can  have  during  his 
journey  through  liiis  vale  of  tears  is  what  our  literary 
friends*  call  the  philosophical  spirit. 

We  arc  told  that  an  advertised  material  for  prevent¬ 
ing  rust  in  iron  pipes  is  simple  water  glass,  which  is  to 
form  a  coating  over  the  inside  of  the  pipe. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  good  lime  spreader.  The 
Iowa  College  thinks  the  most  desirable  type  is  a  trailer 
to  run  behind  the  loaded  wagon — the  lime  to  be  shoveled 
into  it. 

We  have  quite  a  little  correspondence  about  this  idea 
of  inoculation  in  the  silo,  as  described  on  page  1117.  D 
looks  reasonable  to  us — as  much  so  as  inoculating  seed. 
It  doesn’t  cost  much,  and  surely  cannot  do  any  harm. 

We  have  many  cases  of  joint  ownership  of  real  estate 
which  are  quite  complicated.  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  any  joint  owner  of  land  can  demand  the  whole 
rent  from  a  tenant.  The  payment  to  one  joint  owner 
will  protect  the  tenant. 

We  do  not  quite  kimw  what  it  means,  but  there  are 
many  questions  about  propagating  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  busties.  Make  cuttings  of  the  ripe  one-year  wood 
in  the  Fall  8  or  10  in.  long.  Tie  them  in  bundles  and 
bury  them  in  the  soil  tiil  Spring.  Then  set  them  nearly 
full  length  in  rows  for  cultivation.  Gooseberries  and 
shrubs  in  general  will  root  in  this  way. 
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The  League  Prices  For  Milk 

THE  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
announces  an  approximate  price  of  $1.87  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  August.  Deductions 
amounting  to  26%  cents  per  100  were  made,  and  net 
returns  to  producers  were  $1,605. 

The  prices  of  milk  announced  for  October  will  be 
as  follows: 

Clasts  1.  Milk  sold  in  fluid  form,  $2.90  per  100  lbs. 
Class  2.  Milk  sold  for  use  chiefly  in  the  making 
of  cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 

Class  3-A.  Milk  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
canned  milk,  47  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  the  price  to 
be  determined  for  milk  for  butter  in  October. 

Class  3-B,  Milk  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
hard  cheeses,  4<t  cents  per  100  lbs,  over  the  price  to 
be  determined  for  milk  for  butter  in  October. 

Class  4.  Milk  for  butter  and  cheese  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  average  wholesale 
prices  of  these  products  in  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket  during  October. 


A  Quart  of  Milk  Per  Child 

THE  following  note  is  sent  by  a  New  England 
reader : 

This  happened  at  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Show.  A 
doctor  stood  admiring  a  large,  fat  hog,  when  a  small 
boy  standing  near  piped  up,  "That's  my  father’s  hog. 
He  got  the  first  prize.” 

"Wonderful,”  said  the  doctor.  “Certainly  a  very  fine 
hog.”  Then  he  looked  at  the  boy.  "How  old  are  you, 
son?”  he  asked. 

"I’m  12  past,”  said  the  boy. 

"Why,”  said  the  doctor,  “you  are  small  for  a  nine- 
year  old.  What  do  you  eat  and  drink?” 

"Just  what  the  rest  of  the  folks  do — bread,  meat,  pie, 
potatoes,  coffee,  cake  and  tea.” 

"But,”  queried  the  doctor,  “don’t  you  drink  milk?” 
"Naw.”  said  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  disgust,  "we  feed 
milk  to  the  hogs." — Chicago  Health  Bulletin. 

We  think  that  quite  likely.  A  woman  in  Illinois 
on  a  60-acre  farm  wrote  us  that  she  could  not  gc*t 
milk  for  her  children.  She  lived  on  a  hog  farm  and 
there  was  no  room  for  a  cow  1  Everyone  knows  that 
you  can  make  a  prize  hog  by  feeding  him  fully  on 
milk.  Somehow  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  you 
cannot  possibly  make  a  prize-winning  boy  or  girl 
without  an  abundance  of  milk.  Run  through  the  list 
of  children  who  have  won  prizes  at  baby  shows  and 
you  will  find  them  all  milk  fed.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  undersized,  puny  children  owe  their  deficiency 
to  a  lack  of  milk.  Feed  them  freely  on  this  life- 
giving  fluid  and  they  will  rally  at  once.  We  have 
in  our  own  family  at  this  moment  three  children  who 
prove  this  statement.  They  came  to  us  undersized, 
puny  and  pale.  They  had  received  little  or  no  milk. 
They  now  average  nearly  a  quart  a  day,  and  they 
have  made  remarkable  growth  and  have  put  on  great 
wads  and  ripples  of  solid  flesh  with  a  bloom  on  it. 
One  quart  of  milk  every  day.  That  is  the  birthright 
of  every  American  child. 


Prof.  Works  Replies  to  Mr.  Blankman 

IN  his  consideration  of  consolidation  Mr.  Blauk- 
man.  page  1153.  confuses  my  opinions  and  those 
of  the  committee,  lie  states:  "The  doctor  is  un¬ 
usually  meek  when  he  says  that  the  rural  people  of 
the  State  should  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject.  This  utterance  is  quite  in  contrast  with 
his  earlier  utterances."  This  is  not  the  case.  For 
years  before  I  became  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  favored  submission  of  every  proposed  consolida¬ 
tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  that  would  be  affected 
by  ir.  My  own  opinions,  however,  are  of  small  con¬ 
cern  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  committee.  The 
committee's  position  on  this  question  has  not  "been 
completely  changed.”  From  the  time  the  committee 
had  the  facts  it  favored  repealing  that  portion  of 
the  consolidation  law  that  gives  district  superin¬ 
tendents  the  power  to  unite  districts.  The  only 
point  on  which  it  changed  its  position  was  with 
reference  to  giving  the  community  board  the  power 
to  consolidate  schools.  It  considered  this  plan,  hut 
found  that  while  some  favored  it  the  majority  felt 
it  unwise  to  place  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  board. 

The  problem  of  school  support  also  involves  the 
question  of  school  administration.  If  teachers  were 
to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  State  it  would  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  central  organization  of 
the  State  would  exercise  an  even  larger  measure  of 
control  over  the  schools  than  is  now  the  case.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  host  result  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  there  is  a  combination  of  local  and 
State  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  State  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  every  child  has  an  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  up  to  such  minimums  as  may  be  established 
by  legislation.  The  realization  of  these  standards 
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can  be  secured  best  when  the  local  communities 
exercise  a  large  amount  of  initiative  and  carry  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  responsibility  designed 
to  attain  these  ends.  The  committee  believes  in  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  decentralization  in  the 
management  of  school  affairs  that  is  consistent  with 
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safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  child.  Its  financial 
proposals  are  worked  out  to  accord  with  this  view¬ 
point  and  not  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  cen¬ 
tralization,  as  would  he  the  inevitable  result  of  Mr. 
Blank-man's  proposal  that  the  State  pay  the  entire 
salary  of  teachers.  Under  the  proposed  plan  the 
State  is  made  the  unit  of  taxation  to  raise  the  fund 
for  equalizing  the  school  burden. 

The  community  plan  is  not  untried,  as  its  essential 
features  are  in  operation  in  several  States  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there 
would  he  advantages  in  a  small  board  of  education 
for  the  community  unit,  but  rural  people  generally 
were  not  ready  to  accept  such  a  board.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  make  provision  for 
small  boards  in  communities  desiring  them. 

GEORGE  A.  WORKS. 


The  End  of  the  Shakers 

Most  men  of  60  whose  boyhood  was  passed  in  New 
York  or  New  England  can  remember  the  Shakers  and 
their  busy  communities.  These  peculiar  people  accu¬ 
mulated  considerable  property  and  owned  great  tracts 


This  picture  is  re-engraved  from  the  United  States 
Revieic.  an  insurance  paper.  It  tells  a  story  of  co¬ 
operation  in  a  few  lines. 


of  land.  They  were  industrious,  sober  and  inoffensive, 
living  a  community  life  that  was  full  of  interest.  We 
have  visited  these  communities  and  lived  near  them. 
They  showed  considerable  business  ability,  and  their 
life  was  free  from  scandal.  Of  all  the  socialistic  com¬ 
munities  which  have  started  up  in  America,  the 
Shakers  have  been  the  most  successful  and  have  lasted 
longest.  It  is  hard  for  the  average  man  to  understand 
their  former  success.  They  practiced  celibacy  from  the 
start,  and  all  property  was  held  in  common.  The  life 
was  quite  free.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  Shaker  to 
leave  the  society  if  he  eared  to  do  so.  They  all  worked 
hard  and  lived  simply,  yet  for  years  there  was  a  steady 
growth  in  numbers,  and  dozens  of  new  communities  were 
started.  The  Shakers  appear  to  believe  that  the  holding 
in  private  property  in  land  is  wrong,  and  that  in  order 
to  insure  safety  and  happiness  for  all  everything  must 
be  held  in  common.  Some  75  years  ago  this  belief  was 
shared  by  many  influential  people,  who  proceeded  to 
illustrate  their  theories  by  establishing  various  farms  or 
colonies.  These  prospered  for  awhile,  but  time  has 
wiped  out  all  of  them  except  the  Shakers,  and  they  are 
now  at  the  end.  There  came  a  time  when  they  could 
not  gain  new  recruits.  Young  people  would  not  join. 
With  the  development  of  modern  industry  the  young 
men  or  women  could  see  nothing  attractive  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  They  wanted  homes  and  families  of  their 
own.  and  Shnkeristn  could  offer  them  nothing  attract¬ 
ive.  Thus  the  society  has  slowly  dwindled  until  now 
there  is  only  a  handful  of  elderly  people  merely  waiting 
for  the  end  of  life.  The  society  has  accumulated  a  vast 
property  in  land  and  securities.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country.  It  remains  in  the  hands  of  this  group 
of  men  and  women,  who  have  no  use  for  wealth  and 
little  idea  about  spending  it.  It  may  be  said  that 
Shakorism  has  been  a  great  success  financially.  It  has 
shown  that  property  held  in  common  and  well  admin¬ 
istered  will  surely  grow.  Socially  the  experiment  has 
failed,  as  practically  all  socialistic-  enterprises  have 


done,  because  such  a  community  life  cannot  satisfy  the 
inherent  desire  in  the  human  heart  for  an  individual 
home  and  independent  ownership  of  land.  When  you 
destroy  or  prevent  that  you  weaken  the  strong  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  and  offer  no  real  substitute. 


New  York  State  Notes 

That  folks  generally  are  following  the  advice  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  are  beginning  to  lay  in  wood 
is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Even  the  roadside  signs 
that  have  just  passed  their  active  season  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  offerings  of  wood  in  cord  and  stove  lengths.  People 
are  buying  it,  too. 

In  traveling  from  Central  through  Northern  New 
York  one  gets  the  full  realization  of  the  large  amount 
of  corn  that  is  still  harvested  by  hand.  The  larger 
part  of  this,  however,  is  for  husking  purposes.  The 
shocks  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  standing  corn, 
and  soon  they  will  be  used  to  shield  the  outdoor  busker 
front  the  cola  bias's  from  the  north. 

"Essex  County  is  posted,”  is  what  you  hear  in  the 
north  country  these  days.  This  refers  to  the  notice  and 
proclamation  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  I’yrke,  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets.  In 
this  proclamation  he  states  that  the  disease  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  has  practically  been  eradicated  from  the  county 
and  that  no  bovine  animals  shall  be  shipped,  driven  on 
foot  or  brought  into  the  county  for  dairy  or  breeding 
purposes,  except  when  such  animals  are  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  health  issued  by  a  duly  licensed  ami  reg¬ 
istered  veterinarian,  showing  that  such  cattle  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test  within  ‘JO  days 
prior  to  the  bringing  in  of  cattle.  However,  cattle 
which  are  intended  for  feeding  or  grazing  purposes,  may 
be  brought  in  after  the  issuance  of  a  permit.  All  such 
cattle  are  branded  with  the  letter  "F.”  Cattle  which 
are  brought  for  this  purpose  are  not  allowed  to  mingle 
with  other  cattle.  Now  the  trouble  begins,  if  unscrupu¬ 
lous  men  are  not  dealt  with  so  that  this  proclamation  is 
feared.  Every  entrance  road  into  the  county  has  been 
posted  and  the  information  is  being  spread  so  that  every¬ 
one  may  have  an  opportunity  to  know  of  the  situation. 
Ignorance  of  the  law  will  be  no  excuse  in  this  case. 

The  information  which  the  peach  growers  gave  out 
on  canning  enough  for  two  years  has  been  fruitful. 
Many  housewives  have  canned  a  larger  amount  than 
they  have  ever  canned  before.  This  is  but  an  old 
preachment  after  all.  to  prepare  during  a  fat  year  for  a 
year  that  is  lean. 

Here  is  a  curve  in  the  right  direction.  During  the 
present  season  there  has  moved  7.732.663  bushels  of 
grain  over  the  barge  canal  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
City,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,545.836  bushels  trans¬ 
ported  during  the  season  of  1921. 

Shipment  of  corn  and  other  corn  products  likely  to 
carry  European  corn  borer  has  been  forbidden  from  the 
towns  of  Batavia,  Pembroke  and  Alabama,  in  Genesee 
County ;  Attica.  Bennington,  Middlebury,  Urangeville, 
Perry,  Sheridan  and  Warsaw  in  Wyoming  County,  and 
points  in  Erie  and  Orleans  counties.  The  quarantine 
has  been  placed  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  borer.  As  far  as 
is  known  there  has  been  no  infestation  in  Genesee 
County  ;  still  the  neighboring  towns  in  other  counties 
have  caused  the  precautionary  methods. 

Local  county  committees  are  planning  throughout  the 
State  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  open  forum 
on  the  school  situation  as  found  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  These  meetings  are  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  the  public  what  the  committee  has  found  out 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  get  the  community  re¬ 
action.  This  will  be  the  place  for  cool,  honest  discus¬ 
sion,  and  not  for  biased  argument  caused  by  some  petty 
disagreement  which  someone  has  had  in  the  past.  The 
school  situation  is  too  vital  to  the  nation  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  heated  way. 

What  will  be  the  next  move  in  the  counties  that  have 
had  tuberculosis  clean-up  campaigns  is  now  being  asked 
by  men  interested  in  the  live  stock  of  these  counties. 
No  one  knows,  but  ir  might  be  logical  to  conclude  that 
now  the  amount  of  disease  is  reduced,  let  us  reduce  the 
number  of  boarders  in  the  herds.  If  all  the  boarders 
were  culled  out  of  the  State  we  would  not  have  the 
acute  milk  situation  at  the  present  time,  and  farmers 
would  be  a  lot  richer  by  doing  it.  When  the  word  scrub 
is  used  the  fact  that  it  refers  to  scrub  purebreds  should 
also  be  considered.  A  purebred  cow  may  be  a  non-profit 
producing  animal,  the  same  as  the  sou  of  a  rich  man 
may  be  only  an  average  citizen  in  the  community  when 
the  question  of  real  citizenship  is  discussed.  It  is  in 
the  performance  and  uot  in  the  background  alone. 

We  read  a  great  deal  today  about  bull  associations 
for  communities.  It  is  my  observation  that  there  are 
communities  for  them,  and  communities  in  which  they 
would  be  a  curse.  To  have  a  bull  association  there 
must  Lie  a  strict  code  of  rules  to  be  followed  that  are 
not  violated  in  a  single  instance.  An  association  with¬ 
out  health  as  the  basic  principle  will  not  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  good.  If  the  health  standard  is  followed, 
there  are  communities  which  will  profit  by  having  a  sire 
that  is  better  than  any  one  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  association  might  own. 

How  seutiment  has  changed  toward  Alfalfa.  Over 
the  entire  IStatp  we  find  it  growing.  Joseph  Wing 
would  be  happy  if  he  could  see  it  growing.  There  are 
few  of  the  fundamentals  that  men  who  were  inclined  to 
experiment  are  following  now  as  established  practice. 
These  arc.  good  seed  from  a  known  source,  good  drain¬ 
age  and  a  sweet  soil.  All  three  of  these  are  essential. 
The  omission  of  any  one  of  them  may  cause  failure. 

Are  farmers  keeping  too  few  pigs?  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  being  asked.  Those  of  them  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  their  milk  reply  that  they  cannot  raise  pigs  with¬ 
out  milk.  Others  say  that  this  is  not  necessary;  that 
by  using  a  hopper  and  pasture  they  can  get  as  good 
results  as  before.  Some  are  buying  powdered  milk  by 
the  barrel,  and  maintain  that  they  can  make  more 
money  to  sell  their  whole  milk  and  buy  the  powdered 
skim-milk  for  their  pigs,  and  so  it  goes  There  aie  a 
few  pig  men  lefr.  at  any  rate.  Those  breeders  around 
Albany  who  believe  in  the  Dnroc-Jersey  breed  sold  ap¬ 
proximately  50  at  the  sale  at  the  Altamour  Fair  on 
September  21. 

Chenango  County  may  well  be  proud  of  her  record. 
Three  years  ago  junior  work  among  the  rural  children 
of  the  county  was  started.  This  year  there  is  reported 
360  boys  and  girls  as  taking  part  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
fair.  We  may  quibble  over  just  how  such  work  may 
be  carried  on.  but  this  is  certain;  work  with  boys  and 
girls  is  the  best  type  •>!’  work  that  is  going  on  in  the 
country  today.  It  not  only  shows  the  way  for  those 
boys  who  will  remain  on  the  farm,  but  points  the  way 
to  those  who  are  undecided  just  what  they  should  do 
when  they  reach  manhood.  We  have  enough  misfits  in 
rhe  world  already.  Club  work  may  save  a  good  doctor 
from  being  a  poor  farmer,  and  it  may  save  to  agriculture 
some  boys  who  have  had  a  narrow  viewpoint  heretofore. 

E.  A.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“A  Seaplane  Was  Sighted  Today  Over 
Nazareth’’ 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
From' here  lie  watched  the  Summer  Sky: 
llis  wistful  eyes  sought  through  the  blue 
For  grace  to  live  and  strength  to  die — 
What  visions  must  have  floated  by 
Across  the  skies  of  Nazareth  ! 

Perhaps  He  had  llis  boyish  dream 
Before  too  much  of  grief  lie  knew; 

While  yet  the  vision  of  the  dross 
Seemed  too  far  distant  to  be  true 
I  think  some  magic  shadows  flew 
Across  the  skies  of  Nazareth. 

l’erhaps  lie  sow  the  tickle  crowd 
That  hailed  Him  King  before  lie  died, 
Hin  ggntlc  heart  a  moment  touched 
With  just  a  simple  human  pride ; 

Or  were  such  dreams  to  Him  denied 
The  King  who  lived  in  Nazareth  i 

Fast.  Present,  Future  are  but  words 
To  those  Eternity  makes  wise— 

I  think  His  boyish  heart  beat  last 
And  brighter  shone  those  wistful  eyes 
To  see  a  seaplaue  cross  the  skies. 

The  Summer  skies  of  Nazareth. 

— I, APT  CONGREVE, 

In  ‘The  Castle,  and  Other  Verses.” 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  how  she 
can  keep  canned  fruit  and  preserves  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  in  au  unheated  house.  It 
is  a  Summer  home  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  which  is  unteuanted.  except  at 
occasional  intervals  during  the  Winter. 
Canned  things  are  stored  in  the  cellar, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  frost¬ 
proof.  Wrapping  the  jars  in  newspaper 
had  been  suggested,  but  this  hardly  seems 
sufficient  if  the  cellar  is  not  frostproof. 
The  old-fashioned  custom  of  banking 
around  the  foundation  or  cellar  wall 
would  seem  desirable  in  such  a  ease.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  fruit  he  wrapped 
in  paper  and  then  set  in  boxes  or  barrels 
where  the  jars  are  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  sawdust.  This  insulation  should 
keep  frost  out  in  Northern  New  Jersey : 
hut  we  would  like  to  hear  from  house¬ 
keepers  in  sections  where  the  Winters  are 
severe,  and  where  stoves  are  the  only 
means  of  heating.  How  is  frost  kept  out 
of  the  storage  rooms  or  pantries.' 1  We 
are  told  that,  old-fashioned  New  England 
housekeepers  made  stacks  of  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies  which  were  stored  away 
where  they  would  freeze,  and  then  thawed 
out  as  needed;  but  frozen  fruit  involves 
the  danger  of  broken  bottles. 

4= 

Several  readers  have  asked  for  the 
“starter”  yeast  recently  veferred  to  by 
our  cor'respondent,  G.  A.  T.  It  is  as 
follows:  “Save  water  from  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  or  boil  and  mash  one  small  potato. 
Dissolve  two  dry  yeast  cakes  and  place 
in  a  1-qt.  jar.  with  one-half  cup  sugar, 
and  fill  jar  to  within  1  in.  of  top  with 
lukewarm  potato  water  containing  only 
enough  potato  to  color  it  somewhat 
mildly.  (More  potato  can  be  added  in 
mixing  the  bread.)  Flaee  bottom  of  can 
in  warm  water  and  stand  in  a  warm 
place,  stove  shelf  preferred,  for  hours, 
until  it  ceases  .O  boil  up  from  the  bottom. 
When  making  the  yeast  for  the  first  time, 
begin  in  the  morning,  aud  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  bedtime.  Afterward,  in  making 
it.  begin  at  noon,  or  not  later  than  "  p.  in. 

"In  mixing  bread,  use  all  except  that 
left  for  a  starter,  about  2  in.  depth  in 
the  bottom  of  the  can.  Add  warm  water, 
as  desired,  with  or  without  more  potato 
(I  use  a  little  l,  and  flour  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  level  quart  to  each  pint  of 
liquid.  Add  salt  to  bread  (never  to  yeast 
iu  can).  laird  can  be  used  if  desired, 
but  is  not  needed.  Mix  either  at  night  or 
in  the  morning,  hut  if  the  yeast,  is  not 
used  till  morning,  sec  that  it  is  kept 
cool,  but  not  chilled,  from  the  time  it 
ceases  to  boil  up.  If  the  bakings  are 
not  more  than  a  week  apart,  the  yeast 
will  keep  in  good  condition  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  half  yeast  cake  once  a  month, 
or  whenever  it  seems  a  little  slow.  Keep 
the  starter  cool  between  bakings,  and  each 
time  used  add  one-half  cup  sugar,  or  a 
little  less,  filling  the  eau  with  lukewarm 
potato  water,  as  at  first.” 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  can¬ 
taloupe  preserve.  Here  is  a  good  one : 

Take  nmskmelons  suitable  for  eating, 
not  green  or  poor  fruit,  remove  the  cen¬ 
ters  and  trim  away  the  rind  and  hardest 
part  next  to  it.  Cut  the  remainder  into 
little  even  pieces  or  cubes  about  three- 


fourths  of  an  inch  in  size,  Weigh  them 
and  put  into  an  earthen  or  granite  dish 
and  sprinkle  through  it  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  letting  it  stand  over  night.  You 
will  find  that  a  syrup  will  have  been 
formed,  and  tile  melon  made  firm.  No 
water  should  be  added  to  cook  the  pre¬ 
serve,  which  is  very  rich,  and  is  pretty 
on  the  table.  Large  raisins  are  sometimes 
added  in  cooking,  hut  it  is  delicious  with¬ 
out.  and  can  he  put  into  jelly  glasses  or 
sealed  in  fruit  jars. 


Tennessee  Notes 

“Good  wishes  surely  help.”  Our  school- 
house  is  going  fine.  Two  weeks  ago  today 
the  cornerstone  was  laid,  and  today  the 
frame  is  up.  weatherboardiug  on.  window 
frames  in.  sheathing  on  for  roof,  metal 
roofing  material  on  the  ground,  as  well 
as  brick,  lime  aud  sand  for  flue.  The 
building  is  ."0x40  ft-,  with  bungalow 
roof ;  10  windows,  cloak-room  and  raised 
platform.  The  sound  of  several  hammers 
makes  me  hopeful.  We  will  he  ready  for 
school  in  September. 

We  have  made  two  runs  of  apple  hot¬ 
ter.  23  gals,  in  all.  We  want  to  make 
some  cider  butter  next,  by  boiling  down 
sweet  cider  to  one-lialf  and  using  no 
water  in  apples:  not  more  than  half  the 
usual  amount  of  sugar  is  required.  Spiced 
and  well-cooked,  it  is  delicious. 

1  tried  a  new  dish  of  corn  recently, 
and  we  found  it  liue.  Chop  one  pod  of 
green  pepper  line,  cut  1  qt.  of  tender  corn, 
add  one-half  clip  of  butter,  1  pt.  of  sweet 
milk,  I  wo  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  some  of  black  pep¬ 
per  ;  cook  2fi  minutes. 

Now  and  then  1  give  the  family  a  dish 
of  salmon.  I  prepare  it  as  follows:  Open 
can  and  empty  contents  iu  a  deep  dish,, 
crumble  iu  about  half  a  pint  or  mere  ol 
bread  crumbs,  add  two  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Have  a  frying  pan  hot.  with  grease  well 
over  bottom.  The  crumbs  should  make 
the  mixture  still'  enough  to  make  into  soft 
cakes,  rolled  in  flour.  Drop  lightly  in  hot 
grease,  fry  brown  on  both  sides,  and  serve 
hot. 

(»ne  of  their  favorite  supper  dishes  is 
baked  dumplings.  Feel,  halve  and  cove 
ripe,  tart  apples.  Make  a  rich  biscuit, 
dough,  roll  pieces  of  sufficient  size  !■> 
cover  one  apple,  piuehiHg  sides  and  ends 
together  as  for  boiled  dttnrplings.  Lay 
them  iu  a  deep  baking  pan,  not  touching. 
Sprinkle  tops  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
hake  until  apples  are  partly  done.  Add 
1  pt.  of  boiling  water,  set  hack  In  oven, 
and  simmer  slowly  until  apples  are  ten¬ 
der  Serve  warm  will*  cream  and  sugar. 

Eggs  are  only  12e  per  dozen  at  tin- 
present.  and  one  serves  them  often,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing  fine  can  buy  for 
12c  that  contains  the  same  amount  of 
nourishment.  One  dozen  eggs  are  boiled, 
shells  removed,  eggs  cut  into  halves,  yel¬ 
lows  placed  in  a  small  dish,  and  crushed 
up.  A  bit  of  melted  butter  is  added,  two 
tablespoons  of  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a  bit  of  rich  cream,  beaten  well  to¬ 
gether.  and  the  mixture  heaped  in  the 
whites.  It  disappears  rapidly  on  our 
table.  Again  1  place  a  generous  quantit.v 
of  1 5c  a  pound  butter  iu  a  shallow  bak¬ 
ing  pan,  break  eggs  one  at  a  time  iu  a 
cup  and  pour  iti  the  hot  butter,  sprinkle 
with  a  bit  of  sail  and  dash  of  pepper: 
then  set  them  in  a  hot  oven  until  the 
whites  are  set.  These  are  easily  digested, 
and  go  fine  for  hreakfuet.  MRS.  D.  R.  J\ 


Texas  Notes 

This  part,  of  the  country  lias  been  suf¬ 
fering  with  a  drought  since  June,  and 
the  hottest  weather  iu  80  years,  so  say  the 
old  settlers.  The  thermometer  has  stood 
between  HO  and  102  degrees  with  us,  bn  I 
in  town  it  bus  gone  to  110  every  day. 
We  are  Blinking  about  the  cooler  weather 
that  will  soon  beldne.  as  the  prolonged 
beat  bus  been  very  wearing,  (of  course, 
it  has  had  ils  e(l>H  on  the  crops.  We 
had  a  big  rain  in  June,  just  iu  time  to 
save  the  corn,  hut  nothing  but  a  shower 
since.  The  cotton  and  feed  stuff  are  sttf 
fering.  The  grain  crop  around  here  was 
a  total  failure;  not  enough  wheat  and 
oats  made  to  pay  for  the  seed.  We  are 
still  boiling  for  a  big  rain  to  help  the  feed 
and  cotton. 

Cattle  are  looking  well,  as  the  pastures 
have  been  good,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
sale  for  them,  and  what  has  been  sold 
hag  brought  very  low  prices.  A  good 
fat  cow  will  only  bring  about  $30,  and 
yearlings  about  $12.  We  hear  all  about 
ns  the  same  tale  of  hard  times;  but  even 
with  il  there  is  a  note  of  hope  for  a  better 
year  to  come.  1  believe  a  farmer  is  a 
hard  man  to  discourage.  There  seems 
always  to  he  something  to  look  forward  to. 

We  are  having  some  oil  exeitemenl 
near  us.  Within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
there  are  six  wells  being  drilled  for  oil. 
We  hear  talk  of  good  prospects  for  some 
of  them  to  “come  in.”  They  are  ail  “wild¬ 
cats,”  as  wc  are  “0  miles  from  any  pro¬ 
ducing  wells.  But  I  think  very  few 
really  are  counting  on  having  nil!  For 
years  the  land  has  been  leased  ;  every  few 
years  the  leases  run  out  or  are  turned 
back  to  the  laud  owners.  There  is  so 
much  specula  I  ion  in  oil  leases  that  we 
have  grown  careful  about  lea-dug  now 
But  if  one  of  these  wells  proves  to  be  a 
real  well,  it  will  help  everybody,  so  we 
hope  for  the  best,  and  look  forward  to 
better  times.  .miss,  m,  ii.  m. 


The  supreme  test  of  salt  is  in  reaching  this  inner  circle 


There’s  the  spot 

that  tells  the  tale! 

How  every  portion  of  the  meat  can  hare  the 
same  flavor — natural  color  and  fine  texture 

Only  with  an  instantly  and  completely  dissolving 
salt  can  you  cure  meat  perfectly.  No  other  kind  will 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  meat  and  give  the  whole 
piece  an  even  cure.  Salt  of  hard  granular  crystals  or 
flakes,  is  slow  dissolving  and  forms  a  salt  crust  that 
is  merely  wasted  and  performs  no  work.  With  the 
cost  of  salt  so  small  you  can’t  afford  to  risk  possible 
spoilage  of  your  meat. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  the  only  salt  of  soft,  porous 
flaky  texture  that  “melts  like  a  flake  of  snow” — instantly  and 
completely.  It’s  this  porous  texture  in  these  flakes  that  brings 
out  all  the  meat  flavor,  preserves  the  natural  color  and 
keeps  the  meat  firm  and  tender. 

For  Cooking ,  Waking — All  Farm  Uses 

A  70-lb.  bag  of  Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
ers  Salt  is  as  large  as  a  100-lb.  bag  of 
ordinary  salt,  because  it  is  pure  salt,  all 
salt,  in  a  lighter,  fluffier  form,  with  all 
moisture  removed.  Best  for  cooking, 
baking,  meat  curing,  butter  making, 
and  table  use. 

Dealers  who  are  anxious  to  give  the 
best  salt  value  for  the  money  handle 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt.  Ask  for 
it  by  name.  Let  us  send  you  our  latest 
free  booklet  on  “Meat  Curing  and 
Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 

COLONIAL  farmers  SALT 

For  Stock  Salt— Use  Colonial  Block  Salt— Smooth — Hard—  Lasting—  Won't  Chip 

Made  from  Evaporated  Salt 


Pul  up  in  70-lb.  bags  ot  linenized 
material  that  makes  fine  toweling. 

Tests  prove  the 
Colonial  Specie 
Farmers  -*»«' 
dissolves  f ... 
times  as  fast 
ordinary  salt. 


Good  Coffee  Never  Hurt  Anyone ! 

My  cofl'oe  is  humi-picksd.  I  use 
only  IftriiB,  Uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  aio  fully  ripe. 
The  coffee  is  carefully  rousted  ; 
not  too  much— which  makes  it 
bitter;  not  too  little  --which 
makes  it  indigestible  but 
.1  UST  KIliHT  TO  DRINK! 

My  coffee  is  delicious,  satisfy- 
iuK  and  healthy,  Sootl  es  the 
nerves  and  helps  digestion. 

Tou  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  $1.00  (check,  money  order  or  re  eh  for  fl-lb, 
trial  order.  Money  hunk  if  it  does  not  plenae  you, 
AU  pontage  paid  hy  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


l 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 


3  Pieces 
Genuine 


Cut  Glass 


This  handsome  sugar  bowl.  cream  pitcher  and 
bonbon  dish,  cut  in  striking  Horal  design— all 
three  for  such  n  ridiculously  low-  price!  Makes 
handsome  table  set.  or  may  bo  given  away  as 
separate  gifts.  Send  $1.  money  order  or  check. 

If  west  of  the  Miss,  add  20c  postage.  We  guar¬ 
antee  prompt,  safe  delivery.  Money  back  ii 
you  are  not  delighted. 

Dept.  R-10  KrpJal  Kraflers  Trenton,  N.  I., 


HEALTHFUL  HOME  HEATING 

With  The  Wonc/erfu /  N EW IDE.  A  Pipeless  Furnace 


T^KEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY.  Ill  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N  Y 


AK&lanvazoe 


Direct  to  You' 


Making  Good  Bread  mg  about  seed  ti 

Oup  of  your  readers  asked  recently  for  n.u 
a  method  of  making  light  bread  “without  ^  fiVYV  '  ' 
holes.”  The  following  method  has  proved  YY.'Y* ' ’fV*  r  Y 
very  successful  with  us,  and  we  are  glad  'V  lu  .  i-  °  "n 

to  share  it.  First  of  all.  we  use  the  best  •  , .  .  ,*  I5  n,UP  1 

bread  flour  we  can  buy.  as  it  goes  further  V?  "I’1 1(  ,  rin  '  a 
in  bread  making  than  the  cheaper  grades  them  to  sleep. 

— hence  it  is  not  an  extravagance.  Al-  y[rs  j  jj  j> 
ways  when  we  get  a  new  sack,  we  stand  .....‘...arr  of  enlnli’n 
i(  near  tbP  kitchen  ran^e  For  three  or 

tom  'lays,  till  sine  that  it  is  thoroughly  peek  of  app 

dry  This  is  especially  miporta.it  with  K(OUs  of  sn,p|mi 
the  larger  sacks.  Our  grandmother,  an  ,.jpan  box  ban- 

excellent  bread  maker,  used  to  say  that  11Parly  or  Q1lfte  a 

him;  needed  to  dry  out  and  -ripen”  in  it|  'ril,  rout 

or  ler  t.ynake  good  bread.  middle  of  fruit  an 

two  days  before  baking  we  make  a  soft  wiH,  ", 

.veast  with  three  good-sized  potatoes  \vi ,;i r.  HnV  ;  ]im. 
boiled  and  mashed  fine,  two  tablespoons  ,  ,  1  '  / 

«f  granulated  sugar  and  one  of  salt!  add-  J  ^‘’oneR  «ii 
mg  boiling  water  to  make  a  soft,  smooth  ,  '•  tl11. 

paste.  When  this  is  lukewarm,  grate  away 

into  it  one  and  one-third  cakes  of  yeast,  ''J  l  PaV'-T  t  “i  11 
stir  well,  cover,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  l1’*!  3iwpt.^rom 
to  rise.  We  boil  the  potatoes  and  make  0  Jast  IJlece- 
tin-  yeast  in  a  six-quart  saucepan,  and 
set  the  sponge  in  the  same  dish,  thereby 
insuring  a  weft-scalded  pan,  which  is  r  .  p 
very  important.  This  yeast  can  he  used  Gannea  tJeets— 
next  day,  but  makes  nicer  bread  if  al-  Gather  small  be 
lowed  to  stand  till  the  second  day  after  deu.  cut  oft'  the  to 
making.  We  have  worn  out  two  kinds  of  the  leaf  stems  o 
of  bread  mixer,  and  while  waiting  for  the  rinse  thoroughly.  1 
perfect  machine  to  he  invented,  are  using  ,-,f  the  beets,  as  tl 
a  small,  deep  dishpan  of  blue  enamel,  los-e  color.  Boil  t 
Just  here  let  me  say  when  you  have  to  until  render.  It  i; 
buy  a  pan.  buy  a  pretty  one;  it  makes  to  cook  in  boiling 
life  so  much  pleasanter.  When  beets  are  i 

On  baking  morning,  add  to  your  yeast,  0ff  the  water  and 
of  w  hich  there  should  be  about  one  pint,  they  can  be  peelc 
one  and  one-half  quarts  of  warm  water,  hands.  Turning  c< 
and  stir  into  it  two  quarts  of  flour,  or  will  cause  them  t 
enough  to  make  a  moderately  stiff  batter.  Pack  the  beets  in  t 
Beat  i ho  sponge  thoroughly — this  saves  them  vinegar  prep 
work  later  on.  Set  in  a  warm  place  to  f.Up  0j  sugar,  twt 
rise,  out  of  drafts.  It  should  rise  in  30  three  cups  of*  war< 
to  45  minutes.  Have  ready  your  bread  point  and  turn  ovei 
pan.  well  greased,  and  with  two  quarts  tjty  will  till  about 
or  more  ot  flour  in  it.  slightly  warmed,  the  cans  are  filled 
Make  a  nest,  in  the  middle,  and  pour  in  for  op  minute-  a 
your  sponge.  Add  four  tablespoons  of  beets"  a  re  best  to  ii 
melted  lard  and  butter  in  equn’  parts  and  ones  may  he  used 
stir  till  thick,  then  knead  right  in  the  f.uc  ,lt.  Vmnll  enmi 
pan.  You  cau  knead  the  flour  in  much  Beets  canned  in  t 
faster  by  using  an  alternate  punching  definitely,  if  not  oi 
motion  with  your  lists.  \\  hen  well 
punched,  fold  one-half  the  dough  over  the 

other  half  and  repeat  until  dough  is  - 

smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  You 

will  need  a  little  more  flour  during  this  Pi  u/i 

process,  which  is  very  quickly  done.  Do  L  b  w 

not  make  it  too  stiff,  hut  use  euough  flour  Persons  prefen 
so  that  your  lump  of  dough  does  not  flat-  pickle  may  find  ti 
ten  out.  but  stays  in  a  nice  round  loaf,  be  just  what  they  i 
Grease  the  pan  again,  cover  the  dough  require  much  less 
closely  with  another  pan.  let  rise  in  warm  recipes: 
place  till  nearly  double  in  size,  then  Plain  Pickle. — 1 
knead  down  again.  Do  not  let  the  dough  bead  uf  cauliflower 
become  chilled  at  any  time.  When  light  florets.  Wash  th< 
again,  part  of  it  may  be  put  in  the  tins,  warm  or  salted  wa 
and  the  rest  kneaded  down  to  rise  again,  cook  until  tender 
I  find  that  bread  hakes  best  in  sheet  iron  and  add  the  foil 
pans,  baking  evenly  on  sides.  Top  and  hot-  quart  vinegar,  one 
tom.  Knead  the  dough  into  smooth,  one  heaping  tables 
rounded  loaves,  and  after  putting  them  rounded  tablespon 
in  the  tins,  take  a  carving  fork  and  prick  spoon  suit.  Mix  d 
each  loaf  through  to  the  bottom,  putting  moisten  with  cold 
the  pricks  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart  remaining  vinee-nr 
all  over  the  loaf.  Brush  the  top  with  the  <-„ok  VStH  JJ-g1 
lard  and  butter  mixture,  and  let  rise  nn-  dressing  together* 
til  double  in  bulk.  Do  not  put  the  loaves  0f  turmeric 

on  the  stove  shelf  to  rise.  A  cupboard  Cuke  fanlirtowi 
near  the  stove  is  an  Heal  place.  Have  night  in  Yap  and  a 
the  oven  not  when  bread  is  put  in,  and  if  i  .IIlfi  i:  .  >  . 

loaves  are  large  bake  about  an  hour,  de-  ,f  .  y  ‘i 

,1..-  Wat  after  hrc:„l  begins  to  ,,JU  ‘J  g," 
brown.  When  done,  rub  the  top  crust 
with  a  hit  of  butter,  and  cool  without  wi(,  ,  ,  \ 

covering.  A  good  cooler  for  bread  can  be  ®  !  V. ‘ 

made  of  the  heavy  galvanized  or  tinned  m,;:.  s*  '  *  **  ' 

S.M coning  sometimes  used  for  cellar  and  Ing’^bieipoims  Vh! 

Tlds'  reeipe°"makes  four  large  loaves. 

Bolls  can  be  made  of  the  dough  left  in  ,  "i'^.;, 

pan  for  au  extra  rising.  Roll  out  an  ,’0'v'ip,  tm  0,10111 
inch  thick,  cut  with  round  cutter,  brush 

both  sides  with  melted  lard  and  butter,  - - 

fold  across  the  middle  and  place  an  inch 

apart  on  the  tins.  Allow  to  rise  very  More  Abou 

light,  and  hake  in  very  hot  oven  to  a  del-  j  notice  an  i 

icnte  brown.  *  .  hooked  rugs,  ‘and 

Bread  made  front  this  recipe  took  first  ]  f  pj  (  ■ 

premium  at  the  county  fair,  while  rolls  f0  matp  ' 
cut  out  of  the  same  dough  took  second  .iml  1VOO(j  shake 
premium.  So.  appumiily.  we’re  not  the  nof  #g  *th 

only  ones  who  think  them  good.  „ou(is  ii,,ni  ..... 

MBS.  ITKU- A*  M.  HCltBITT.  Tllv..  ..  /. 


Say  Bayer  and  Insist! 


SrifiSalr  why 

JB5 r  br-'viLli- 

O’:  a  Rood 
rura, ire  when 

you  can  get.  the 
finr»r  furnace  that 
can  be  made  —  shipped 
direct  to  you  from  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in  nnulac  turers — at 
a  wonderful  money  -  sav¬ 
ing  price. 

Send  For  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalog 

See  what  you  can  save 
and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
install  a  Kalamazoo  Pipe¬ 
line  Furnace  in  yourhotne. 
CtL-h  or  easy  payments — 
money  -  back  guarantee. 
Also  pet  prices  on  newde- 
1  sign*  stove*  nnd  ranges 
"  and  other  articles. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 


Fnless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  ou 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  f.umbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  "Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoace ticacidester  of 
Salieyliracid. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not.  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 

machines.  Real  comfort  for  _ 

tender,  swollen  or  blistered  T 

feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  j  | 

dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  i  3 

fur  single  pair:  95 cents  for  half  "  \ 
dozen:  nr $1. 80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
'•“A-llH-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Slate  t,  t 


Natural  Yarn  / 
Hosiery  Mills  /.<> 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A.  Y.jjf 


///  TOWERS  ’ 
FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


IBs  the  Patented  Features 
/fY  /AeSpecidl  Materials  ar«i 
VVorKmanshlp  rfiatnwAe 

///f-  Difference 

EVERYWHERE 
7  AJTOWER  CO. 


MAKES  >»*«■  old  kcroseoe  val  Lviltmi 

ibine  with  a  bctiUaiit  srhit*  fight.  No«- 
al»cl  N<y  bz*jk*.  No  soot.  Re* 

eye  tLiiiL  OUr  •  'wflin  ****•. 


■***  LA'S  WANTED 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

ICUkRfc  BUILEKfUC  CRA«l>  RAPtDS.  M»01 


Rural  New  York 


Cuticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin! 
and  Keeps  it  Clear 


By 

ELMER  O.F1PP1N 


Edited  by 

L.  H.  BAILEY 


Sulphured  Apples 

On  page  1022  Mrs  .7.  11.  B.  asks  about 
sulphuring  apples.  This  process  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Kentucky,  where  we  can  keep  n>» 
apples  later  than  (Tudstnms.  We  peel 
and  cure  the  apples,  cut  them  in  eights, 
then  we  fill  a  split  basket,  which  holds 
about  a  half-bushel,  put  a  -tick  across  the 
top  of  a  tight  sugar  barrel,  and  bang  the 
basket  on  it.  In  an  old  iron  pot  set  in 
the  bottom  we  put  three  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sulphur,  set  tire  to  it.  and 
cover  the  barrel  with  old  blankets;  leave 
alone  for  two  hours  or  more,  then  put 
apples  in  stone  jar  and  tie  clean  cloth 
over  it.  These  apples  kept  until  next 
Summer.  When  wanted,  rinse  off  with 
lots  of  cold  water  to  remove  the  sulphur 
taste. 

In  "Brevities”  you  say  dry  sulphur 
dusted  in  the  clothes  would  keep  chiggers 
away.  1  doubt  it.  1  was  with  a  survey¬ 
ing  crew  in  the  mountains  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  Kentucky,  and  the  chiggers  and  seed 
ticks  rail  us  crazy.  W.  snrinkletl  coal 
oil  on  our  clothes ;  the  leggings  we  actually 
soaked.  This  helped  for  a  few  hoars, 
but  when  we  were  out  all  day  we  would 
be  full  of  them.  One  day  we  ran  across 
a  bunch  of  stave  cutters  and  got  to  talk- 


'T'HIS  book  is 
-*■  a  study  of 
the  Soils.  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  i  ts 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  RY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

3  33  WEST  30th  STREET,  N.Y. 


Soap,  Ointment.  Talconi,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cntlcnr*  Labor  Atone*,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Man*. 


Special  new  SCOTCH  yarn, 
superior  quality,  direct  from 
mill  prices! Only  H'jc.per  ez. 
— in  t  oz  skeins  utt.’v  for  6Sc. 
each.  100  su moles  ut  Peace  Dale 
Yarn?  seat  free.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  052,  25  Madison 
Awe..  New  Yor«. 


'  Wl'JLV  T 


Ramil*  OF  81-1VIITI.Y  ».\»AfiElM  KtM'kl  J{  V 

UdllolS  llalel  t'bluanere,  Cooktngnere,  Aliinilmimwiiri*.  etc. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  ns 

for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  Portlaed,  Maine 


nr  I  II  |  finfst  BARIT  flower 

I  U  LI  l^iG  CARDEN  VARIETIES 

HOLLAND  PRODUCES 

15  bulbs,  im ixed  colors.  $1:  so  f»r  *0.  Plant  now.  Bills 

or  lame  hi  amps.  SPRING  CAROtNS  C0MPZNt.il  fart*  tl  .New  «eik 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  \ew~  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ''square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  t/uicK  reply  and  a  "  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


atiimals  direct  from  Wilmington  to  R< 
ing  and  on  to  the*  Eastern  States 
Springfield.  Without  even  notifying 
management  at  Syracuse  of  this  new 


Carbola  is  both  paint  and  powerful 
disinfectant  in  one.  Much  easier  to 
apply,  gives  better  results  and  costs 
less  than  whitewash  and  disinfeo 


Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps.  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades ; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits.  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


MINERAL#, 

^COMPOUND 


guaranteed  to  give  sat  infliction  or  money 
back',  (ft  f'kg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  (Ue..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


GET  IT  FROM  THE 
Jf&crcproiPicr 


* 


«■* 


I  aw  Fur 


Q 


formerly  L.Briefner  8- Sons 


W.  27ib  Street 


New  York  City 


PREVENT 


SLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  1-  KLt:  IIUOKL.KTS. 

ANIMAI.  rNPU*rli8  i.i .cai:im«m  or 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DKrKOtT|  WlGU. 


I  SAVE  two  hours  a  day  with  my  Perfection  Milker”,  writes  Lynn 
Bradford  of  Sparta,  Michigan.  ”1  make  seventy  cents  in  one 
of  the  hours  I  save  in  hauling  milk  to  the  condensary.  1  use 
the  other  hour  running  a  three  plow  tractor  which  helps  out  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  rush  season.” 

If  you  milk  eight  or  more  cows,  the  Perfection  Milker  will 
give  you  extra  hours  aud  extra  profit.  And  why  should  you  or 
anyone  drudge  along  milking  the  slow,  old-fashioned  way,  when  at 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  day  you  can  milk  the  Perfection  way? 
It  i9  more  pleasant,  more  sanitary  and  more  profitable.  For  nine 
years  the  Perfection  has  been  in  satisfactory  service  on  thousands 
of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  country. 

The  Perfection  Pipe-Line  Milker  has  a  younger  brother  now, — 
the  Perfection  Electric  INI ilker,  which  will  especially  appeal  to  you 
if  you  have  electricity,  either  high-line  or  32  volt. 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Whether  you  have  a  few  cows  or  many,  there  is  a  Perfection  to  fit  your 
needs,  at  a  price  and  at  terms  to  suit  your  pocket  book.  Don't  think  you  can’t 
afford  it.  On  our  easy  monthly  payment  plan  it  will  pay  for  itself.  Write 
for  details. 

« 

Be  sure  to  visit  our  exhibit  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Minnesota  State 
Fair  Grounds,  October  7tli  to  14th,  whether  you  are  in  the  market  this  year  or  not. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 


Factory  aud  Main  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Eastern  Sales  Office 

404  South  Clinton  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HL  IK 


TTlore  "Hog 

for  less  money  CK 

DOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains1 
60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding,  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co., 


jams  j 

(AJ^Tivian  or  —  }|S 

Not  Bliator  BEAST.  ? ;  f  ■ 

ei5nn  SoroS  boulders  ■ 

20oz.  Tin,  $1.00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  iimuv..  and  (i 

Cracked  Hoofs  §  %%  ■ 

iV  Caked  Udders  miiicdbiru*.  « 

Collar  Boils  ,f  you  - 


d  Udders  mailed  hr  Ud.  i 

liar  Boils  Lf-MYt 

send  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 


THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

O.pt.  14  KENTON,  OHIO  n 

iiMiaan^ 


Deal.  A*  N 


BUFFALO  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Savod  24c.  per  Rod."  writes  William 
Henry , Ripley .  (Hilo-  You*  too* ohm  mlvo. 
We  Pay  the  Freight  Write  Tor  I'ree 
Catalog  of  Fa  no.  Poultry.  I.uwn  F*  nee. 

K1TSELIF.AN  BROS.  Dept.  I  NIUNC1E,  IND. 


MILK  TICKETS 

to  test  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery '.  -illHplf^.  Tl? AVERS  8R0S  ,  OcjjI  K.  GaiiLtci  Musi 


Cattle  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

The  live  stock  industry  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Northern  States  was  well 
represented  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
which  was  held  at  Syracuse  last  week. 
Fortunately,  the  pasture  season  with  its 
abundance  of  green  grass  and  succulent 
forage  has  permitted  the  stockmen  to 
grow  aud  develop  their  animals  into  a 
form  and  condition  that  was  especially 
noticeable  at  this  exhibition.  Approximate¬ 
ly  850  bead  of  cattle  were  comfortably 
housed  in  the  new  dairy  building.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  four  or  five  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  predominated.  Not  a  single  Here¬ 
ford  was  exhibited  in  the  breeding  classes 
listed  For  this  breed,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  group  oF  Hereford  breeders  that 
had  duly  entered  their  animals  for  this 
show  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Pending  show  to  ship  their 


rangemcMit.  tho  Hereford  brooders  found 
themselves  virtually  in  contempt  of  the 
exhibitors’  court.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
several  years  the  Hereford  interests  have 
not  been  represented.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  breed-  j 
ing  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  in  Eastern 
territory  by  arranging  for  the  Hereford 
congress  and  show  to  be  held  at  Wilming¬ 
ton.  and  it  is  most,  unfortunate  that  the 
Hereford  Association  itself  apparently 
countenanced  a  diversion  of  the  exhibit 
from  Syracuse  to  Reading.  I  fancy  that 
the  New  York  State  authorities  would  be 
clearly  within  their  rights  should  they 
decide  to  withdraw  the  premium  money 
generously  allotted  for  prizes  for  the 
Ilerefprds. 

Three  herds  of  beef  Shorthorns  were 
on  parade.  Imp.  Queen  Guard,  exhibited 
by  Maryville  Farms,  Youngstown.  O.,  was 
the  senior  and  grand  champion  hull.  As 
an  individual  he  was  outstanding,  and 
combined  quality  with  size  and  flesh- 
making  tendencies  in  attractive  combina¬ 
tion.  The  senior  and  grand  champion 
cow  was  IMeasant  Roseleaf.  shown  by 
Buckland  Hill  Farm,  Inc..  Nokesville, 
Va.  Murydale  Farms  exhibited  Maryvale 
Missic.  sired  by  the  grand  champion  bull, 
and  Prof.  Tbmhave  awarded  the  junior 
championship  to  her.  Several  spectators 
would  have  been  pleased  bad  this  sym¬ 
metrical  youngster  been  further  recog¬ 
nized  when  the  grand  championship  rib¬ 
bon  was  awarded.  When  the  herds  were 
paraded  it  developed  that  Maryvale 
F;vms  were  placed  first  and  fourth,  with 
Auckland  Hill  Farm,  Inc.,  second,  and 
Carpenter  &  Ross  of  Mansfield.  O..  third. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  breeding  beef 
cattle  in  Eastern  territory  hail  occasion 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  viewing  this 
exhibit,  for  it  demonstrated  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  what  the  real  beef  type  of 
Shorthorn  actually  represents. 

The  milking  Shorthorns  were  well  rep¬ 
resented.  Representatives  from  five  or 
six  herds  were  paraded  on  the  tan  bark. 
What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  bull 
of  this  breed  was  exhibited  by  E.  E. 
Laffler  &  Son,  of  Penn  Van,  N.  Y.  This 
son  of  General  Clay  weighed  2, ,.”,00  lbs. 
Me  was  defeated,  however,  by  Duke  of 
Glenside,  owned  and  exhibited  by  Donald 
Woodward  of  Leroy.  N.  Y.  Four  sons  of 
General  Clay,  averaging  over  2.900  lbs. 
apiece,  and  out  of  dams  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  more  than  10,000 
lbs,  of  milk  under  official  test,  were  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn  show. 

Batchellor  Farms  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  IT.,  were  awarded  the  senior  aud 
grand  championship  on  the  cow  known 
as  Imp.  l’ortburt  Margaret  9th.  Com¬ 
petition  in  the  group  classes  resulted  in 
the  graded  herd  prize  going  to  Donald 
Woodward,  while  the  young  herd  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Batchellor  Farms.  One 


goes  on  we  suspect  taut  many  Lasteru 
farmers  now  interested  in  dairying  will 
turn  to  this  typo  of  animal.  The  breeders 
must  pay  more  attention  to  tin*  milk- 
making  function,  and  likewise  there  is 
room  for  much  improvement  in  the  ud¬ 
ders.  There  seems  to  be  an  honest  dif- 


tants.  Just  mix  v  arnoui  powuer  wu  n 
water  and  it’s  ready  to  use.  No  wait¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Docs  not  spoil  if 
left  standing  in  pail.  Docs  not,  dog 
sprayer.  Does  not  peel  or  flolce.  Pow¬ 
erful  disinfectant  keeps  its  strength 
on  wall.  Used,  with  brush  or  sprayer, 
by  thousands  of  dairy  and  poultry 
farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drtirr  dealer  has 
Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not. order  direct. 
Satisfaction  or  money  buck 
10  lbs.  (10  3»Ia.)  $1.25&postaK« 

20  lbs.  (20  gala.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gain.)  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  26%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Trappers  and  Collectors 

—you  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with 
yourfnra— be  careful  whereyou  ship.  Get 
more  money  by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world. 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  fura  than  others  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Wa  charge  no  comm iaaion— Having 
yon  another  5  or  lt)j£.  If  requested,  wo 
will  bold  furs  separate  and  quote  you  our 
best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  wa  return 
your  furs  at  our  expense.  Rend  at  once 
for  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags, 
We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  bo  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  great 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  *Blustein  &  Bto. 
1 76  w.  27th  St.  Now  York  City 


Assured,  You 
And 

Fr 


HIGH  PRICES  for  your  entoh  this  year 
are  assured.  lie  sure  you  ship  to  a 
reliable  house  and  net  ever;  dollar 
your  polts  are  worth.  Our  many  ywus  in  the 
lui.lnuid  hue  taught  ur  thu  secret  of  grading 
which  means  that  you  got  top  notch  prices  from 
us.  Don't  be  fooled  hy  promts#.* — be  guarantee 
to  pay  every  osut  youp  catch  t.  worth,  based  Oil 
rsllaldu  grading.  Stud  us  a  shipment  mid  bo 
Assured.  You  will  thou  booomo  a  regular  shipper 
And  booster  year  after  year  like  thous 
■  antis  of  other  trappers. 

NSW  big  price  list  .--out  anywhere  ir*i* 
It  contains  up.  to  the 
tnlnuto  limitations 
and  valuable  tuarUot 
Information.  Write 
for  yours  non  before 
you  forget. 
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‘  Feeding  Hints  That  Bring  Dollars’ 
will  help  you  reduce  your  feed  bills. 
It’s  free.  Write  today. 


DUNBAR  MOLASSES  AND 
SYRUP  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  in  1S65 
i  80- A  Wall  Street  j 

L  New  York  City  A 

aD  unbar' 's£ 


For  Sale— Cheviot,  Cotswold  and  Suffolk  Sheep  ,  .  nr,  .  « 

Few  choice  individuals.  H  •  BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

liURTON  H.  SHELDON  O&eonta,  N.Y.  J  _ 


offl-tercd  Shropshire  Yearling  Hum.  for  ml-  ! 

H  B,  tOVEBT  -  Lodi.  New  York  j 


Cnr  C.ln  Beg.  HAMPSHIRE  8IIEEI*.  HAMS  >li..l 
rUloalB  Ewe»  Apply  OPIIIH  FARM,  Corrli*..,  V  Y. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS^llM 

by  Import'd  and  Walnut  Hall  jams.  .Satisfaction  guiu- 

Rnte»<l.  C  MM  W.  BfGNAM.  Mer«h  Creek  Farms,  Geitjifcurf.  P# 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  by  250- lb.  import¬ 
ed  ik in.  thiil  will  improve  your  registered  (lock  Priors 
right  lllfXOHYMtllXT  STOCK  HKM,  ll.ll.toi.  UI>,M. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

Reg.  ShropshiresAIUges  E  will  ™! 

C.  G.  150 WE K  .  Ludlow  vide.  New  York 


[Chester  Wliitesl 

ij  FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal.  N.Y.  I 


.................... 


.................. ............ a... 


FORSALE  TWIN  %  SHROPSHIRE  KAMS 

Horn  Mm.  K>,  ’22.  N  t'W  weigh  158  an  A  112  lb*.  Price  $80  ' 
and  #22  F.  O.  B.  here.  R.  antics.  0.  H.  JACKSON,  Went, id,  »t.  1 

Registered  Shropshires 

Reg.  hhr«|i«*hli-e  Kit tii »  mid  Kwen,  ell  iigex,  uvllcov- 
©rrd  STIC  VF  NS  MHOS  -  Wilson,  New  York 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Roms.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  forsale. 
ELLIS  TKiEK  -  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

For  Sale — 200  Choice  Grade  Breeding  Ewes 

Ci-oni  1  to  I  yrs,  old.  'S’eigli  180  lb*,  each.  Sheared  8*. 
wool.  Had  several  pair  twin*.  Lambs  and  wool  eold f..r 
*13.50  per  head  They  have  all  (he  qualities  contained  in 

one  sharp.  E.  MURPHY,  Truman. burg,  New  York 

SIXTEEN  Y oung Grad* B  HE  K  D I XG  EWES 
mostly  Shropshire*.  Two  purebred  Hamp»hire  rams, 
y.  hi  ling  aod  2  j  r.-uiil,  (hot  registered.! 

Herbert  Foil  on  U.  II.  lu,  A  O.  tv  ego,  N.Y, 

FOR  IAI.F— Krgl.tered  lleUtne  MF.ItlXO  KAMN 

B.  M.  ADAMS  -  Kaulb  Unicoi..  New  Yoiik 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Chester  While  Pigs  and  Reg.  Jersey  Calves 

Both  sox.  Pend  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  K  Wrtl  Chester,  P». 

inn  Pitre  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire*.  8  weeks  old. 
fUUrigS  $s,fto  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  PrsuoBK.  I'a. 

Reg.  O.  I.  r.  und  Cheater  White  Plga,  and  bred 
sow  s.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  W ,  y v  il'.k,  Nnv  Y  ork 

Hampshire  Pigs 

(  ^00^  R®S’  I-  C*  J.  «.  WHEATM.'t’aJnUd  Po,t.  X.  T. 

Ibic  type  idurocs 

Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd  breeding.  Boars,  gilts 
„..i2'jLbrS,‘1A£*rlin**  for  sale-  Herd  imnmue. 

GOUEL  FARMS  -  Annamlale,  N.  J . 

V  Jll  P n O C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
7T7  !r...U.  3  in*.  All  ages  for  ?  a  I  e. 

F.  M.  Pattlngtou  &  Son  Merrttield,  N.  V. 

DU  ROCS— September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock. 
KLMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford,  N  Y. 

nogistoroci  DUIIOCS 

M  Ston-*l-over  ”  fnrin  olfer*  for  sale  mock  from  1st  Price 
herd  At  Dn tehees  county  till1.  Writ©  for  prices. 

Hubert  D,  Qegc  -  KhlnubcoL,  New  York 


Fairholme  HampshireDowns  T«m0vs?^k 

for  sale.  EARL  II.  BROWN,  tlloa.  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 

|  DOGS  ~~ 

An  Unusually  Fine  Lifter  of  Police  Puppies 

Ready  for  delivery  Oet.  15.  Hire  imported.  MEAD.  Amimt.N.T 


For  Sale-Broken  English  Beagle  Hounds  .*!.» 

and  » few  fox  bound  pups.  TAIlt  J.  WOI  I  F.  Barry, ill*.  N.Y, 


Pedigreed  Collie  I’upM.  The handsome  ami  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NCLS0N  l«0f.  lirm.  Clij.  I‘a. 


AIREDALE  PIPS  AIREDALES 
“Trump  Cards ”  “Noted  Families” 

ltr.  KNOX  Uoi  SO  Dunbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Fox  Terrier  Puppies  VuT' 

Male*.  #10;  PtiudU#,  #7.60.  *.  a.  rt'l  im,  •*. )••  •  til. 


SDOtlflfiPnljinilt  S!11.1 bui>lnet>  as  the  old  stand, 
opuilou  r  UlOfllJS  Write  forprices  on  fall  pig*.  R«e  mid 
guaranteed,  s  cube  Thompson.  i  b.rol.r.hur*.  r.  *  ,o 

n  I  f*  '«  B'K  type  Ret  Bled  lines.  Registered  Free. 

„  *  A  N.i  i  Pig*.  #m.W  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  nu- 
sWlii.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  ft.  Hill,  Itncc*  falls,  N.  r. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

F  e  r  r  e  t  s 

Either  color;  large  or  amall;  Mated  Fairs  or  Dozen 
lot*.  F’rice  litt  free.  Illustrated  booklet  10c 

JN0.  F.  MURRAY  8  SON  R.  0.  No.  1  New  London,  Ohio 

EPDDETC  Either  color,  large 

rLKKl!iIl3'irs.oial1-  Mated 

pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  IllnstratedhooUlet.il) 
rents,  c  H  KEEFER  &  CQ <t  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Ior  kuiing  rhts.  Also  burning  rabbits 
X/t/lIula  nietniCtloM  book  and  price  Hat  free. 

Levi  Kit  rim  worth  New  f.on<!on%  Ohio 

Eligible  Airedale*.  COHAStn  Hamit  Oiaialiaa,  C,*n. 

AiraWxIao  Gra,le»,  4  nu>*.  old,  from  high-clar*  regtstei- 
RIlBUaios  *,j  stork.  Will  make  excellent  brood  matrons 
Sold  on  money  hark  guarantee.  Write  ir  von  want  a 
"  Real  One.''  El!l»  II.  Eahenahade,  I.  Ronk*.  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

MAY  ROSE  BREEDING  from 
Accredited  herd.  Young 
bulls  from  Advanced  Register 
cows.  A  few  young  cows  priced 
to  bull  buyers.  Prices  very  low 
considering  quality,  Visitors  to 
our  herd  always  welcome. 

FAIRYDALE  FARM 

PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


DERRYDALE  HONOUR  STRAIN  GUERNSEYS 

Bull*,  sixteen  mo*,  old.  $  l  60.  Dam*  holding  Advanced 
Registry  Record*.  Herd  entirely  Imported,  selected  from 
Island's  most  famous  families.  Invigorate  your  herd  with 
Island  Blood.  Federal  Tested.  OEKKIOALE  FABM.  I,,*,,,  ■  ,. 

Boll  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Famiei*  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  (tleuwood  hreeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dam*  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  qairt  farms.  22  S.  12*  It..  r». 

Fritzlyn  Guernsey  BULLS 

Onetoeifjrhi  month?  oM.  Mav  Rose  \ .  R,  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Write  for  sal©  list  aud  full  description,  vow. 
WM.  .F.  FRET2  t  Pipersville,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  far  pedigrees.| 

SMITNVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

A  show  animal  in  color  and  ooti formation, 
largely  white,  a  id  individually  right  He  has 
two  sisters  with  records  .'thrive  30  Hw«.  ..f  Milter. 
7  days  lone  only  3  years  of  age).  He  is  by  a  son 
of  King  of  the  Potttiacs  (greatest  of  ail  sires), 
and  from  a  grand-daughter  o:'  King;  Setris 
Pontiac  Alcartra  the  *50,000  bull.  Born 
July  17— well  grown— buy  him  now  cheaply  ,.nd 
raise  and  train  him  as  you  want.  $85.00  for 
quick  sale— registered  and  transferred.  ACT— 
this  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 

F.  C.  UIGGS,  -  TRUMAXSBC'RG,  N.  Y. 

Holsteins  For  Sale 

SHOW  B U LL — Calved  11-13-21 

Dam  Tuberculin  tested  last  Fall,  seven-eights 
white,  straight  and  fine,  looks  like  >me  -how 
winner.  8ire,  King  Segia  Paul  K I  unto  Quo  Korn- 
dyke.  First  Prite  winner  N.  Y.  St.aie  Fair  Dam 
Cornucopia  Lyons  Korndyke,  her  fiist  calf.  She 
our  best  cow.  Three  4-year  old  cows.  Poniiac, 
Korndyke  breeding,  nil  extra  tine.  Tuberculin 
tested  last  summer  Two  heifer  calves.  All  above 
registered  and  transfei red.  Abu  grade  cow  and 
two  heifers  due  to  freshen  soon.  Priced  low  Come 
aud  see  them. 

Big  type  O.  1.  C.  Pigs.  All  egos. 
CONE  &  SMITH  -:-  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

We  Will  Give The  use 

— — —  Holstein  Bull  Call 

free  for  three  years  to  any  responsible  fnrme 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO.  Charlton.  Mass. 

■%  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bui!  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  year*.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinuelon  Farm*,  Butler,  X.J. 


AYRSHIRES 


Florhara  Farm  Guernseys  ^r‘ay^rrebb,:u  Tested  YEARUNGBULL 

OfQ.io  aA  n-e  U’u  1i..«a  -,->1  I 1.  _  ’  A  .  _ 


v  your  ouij 

SiHueco^s.  \\  e  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  8eil  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R  H  1LLEN.  Mgr.  Madison  N  J. 

FORESTDALE FARM 

Offers  May  Ko-e  stock  of  bath  sexes,  all  from  A.  R, 

dams,  tn  iced  for  quick  ,«le  Accredited  Herd  No.  18809. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  OcFU*fST.Kaitt,k*m,N.I 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  b..n 

Herd  10038  J  a*.  E.  van  Alalyne,  Kinder  hook.  S.  Y. 

1  ,\  JERSEYS  "] 

Jerseys  For  Sale  Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCatves 

All  fiibrrcnliri  tested  Yiy  tbcState  of  New  Jer*ey  Atpricer 
Uihi  will  insnix*  their  sale.  Come  and  sec  them. 

CHARLES  6  E0STE8  P  0.  Boi  173  MorrislBMin,  N.  J. 


from  Voca  of  8unnyerest;  half  sister  to  Voca  V. 
HARRINGTON  BROS.  R.  5  Canton,  N.Y. 

MIL-KING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Stfggp&i 

Tlie  dairy  cow  of  Old  Enghuol.  (duality  milk 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washuigtonvilie.  N.Y. 

GOATS 

High  Quality  MILK  GOA  TS 

Pure  Tongen burg  Buck-  $40;  CradoToggeuburg  Bucek, 
$16.  None  lower.  8.  J.  Bhurplce.  It.  11.  5,  N  or  r  into  no.  I'm. 

SWISS  MILK  SCATS,  ENURES.  Bax  130,  Westbrook.  Conn. 


TerpncP  of  opinion  a?  to  tho  value  and 
x  importance  of  uniform  type  in  thK  classi¬ 
fication.  and  we  hope  that  more  of  the 
tail-endevs  will  be  left  at  home  next  year. 

The  show  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
was  a  disappointment.  One  naturally  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  a  real  Holstein  show  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  hut  this  year  it  was  mighty  hard 
to  find  representative  animals  to  top  the 
various  classes.  A  great  many  cattle 
were  shown  that  ought  to  have  been  left 
at  home.  The  award  for  the  largest  and 
best  exhibit  went  to  Grayfield  Farma, 
Greenwich.  X.  Y.  The  aged  enw  Ilnrri- 
ette  of  Gray-fields  was  made  senior  and 
grand  champion,  and  was  easily  the  out¬ 
standing  animal  of  the  black-and-white 
show.  She  combined  production  with  evi¬ 
dent  breeding  characteristics  in  a  manner 
that  pleased  the  most  critical  judges. 
Yales  Farms  of  Orchard  Park,  X.  Y., 
made  a  most  creditable,  showing,  and  their 
aged  bull,  Prince  Colanthus  Abbekerk 
Sylvia,  was  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull,  while  the  twin  Canary  Johanna 
Posch  was  made  junior  champion  female. 
Exhibitor's  herd  went  to  Grayfields  Farms, 
while  the  young  herd  was  awarded  the 
Yates  Farm. 

A  review  of  the  other  classes  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

F.  C.  M. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  0  —  ITolsteins.  Fourth  Victory 
Farms  sale.  Do.vlestown,  Pa. 

Oct.  0 — Holsteins.  Dispersal  F.  J. 
Bristol  &  Sons  Co.  herd.  Fond  du  T.ac, 
WIs. 

Oct.  TO — Holsteins.  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Sale  (’onipany  consignment  sale.  Fond  du 
Lac,  \Yis. 

Oct.  10 — Ayrshires.  Dispersion  Fred 
Tsehiidy  &  Sons’  herd,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Oct.  1‘2 — Holsteins.  The  Sauk  County 
IIolsteiioFricHan  Breeders’  Association. 
ReedHinrg.  Wis. 

Oct.  IS — Holsteins.  Lucas  County 
Breeders’  Association  sale.  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Toledo.  O.  Ohio  IIolstein-Frie- 
xian  Association,  manager. 

Oct.  2f! — Holsteins.  Lake  C'o..  Iud.. 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  fifth  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Oct.  25 — Holsteins.  Columbiana  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  sale,  Lisbon.  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Association,  manager. 

Nov.  1 — Holsteins.  District  sale  at 
North  Randall  Race  Track.  North  Ran¬ 
dall.  O.  Ohio  Ilolstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  E.  M.  Clark,  field  secretary. 


SWINE 

STONE'S 

BERKSHIRES 

WE  offer  Spring  and  Summer  Sows 
and  Boars  of  Epochal*  Real  Type, 
Model  and  Sytnboleer  Bloodlines. 
The  world  leaders  as  pork  producers 
arid  show  ring  winners — good  feeders— 
hardy,  energetic,  pigs.  The  profitable 
Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE.  Prices 
reasonable-  Registered.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


What  the  word  “sterling”  means 
on  silver ,  Walnut  Acres  means 
to  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

They  are  bred  for  size,  high  back*,  bone, 
color,  large  litters  and  strong  constitu¬ 
tions.  They  are  easy  growers  and  return 
a  quick  profit.  Our  Fall  offering  of  young 
xows.  boars.  Spring  gilts  and  weaned  pigs 
was  never  better.  They  cost  no  more 
than  other  well-bred  hogs;  so  get  the  best. 

H.  R-  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Chester  While 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Kecord  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1884;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  50  «ach,  at  25c  and 
50c  each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc'r,  Boz  66.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pi 


™  CHESTER  WHITES 

Sired  hy  Prince  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar  of  the  East — auil  other 
winning  sire*.  Bred  sows— Service  Boars  and 
Spring  and  Fall  pigs.  This  is  your  chance 
to  buy  the  best  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

For  Sale-Rcg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

May  and  June  farrow.  Write  for  prices  and  particnTars. 

1ABBELL  FARMS  “  .  —  - 


8mlt  hs  Ule  Flats,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshiresat  Highwood 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  %  f ?.°ide 

L.  M  COLBERT  S  SONS  R  R  No.  1  East  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Highwood  Berkshire;,  have  always  been 
noted  foraize  and  prolificacy.  Weaned  pig- 
from  unrelated  filters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Spi’inslaanli  Farm 

offers  y.uing  service  boars  by  Bymboleer’a  Superb.  No. 
256331).  Also  br.'d  sows  for  September  farrow.  Write 

J.  E.  W  AT80N  -  Murbledale.  Conn. 


.'n  \  \'\£^  ‘  '  7  /  / 


Horses  Work  Better 

BGive  them  a  ration  containing  ^Lj| 
a  liberal  percentage  of  Double 
Diamond  Feeding  Molasses.  This  ^ 
ire  energy  food  supplies  plenty  of 
k*er,  yet  makes  no  tax  on  the  digestive  ^ 
m.  It  keeps  the  bowels  active  and  frees 
limals  from  worms.  Idle  horses  can  be 
d  on  straw  sprinkled  with  Double  Dia-  ^ 
ley  will  come  through  sleek  and  healthy, 

.  lAouDie  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses  ’ 

jk  “Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better”  A 

L  Double  Diamond  is  good  for  all  live  stock  and  with  M 
^  all  feeds.  It’s  guaranteed  to  be  pure  cane  mo-  M 
JL  lasses  and  to  contain  at  least  55%  combined  J/r 
J.  sugars.  Spec;al  $1  Qffer  J 

I  lL  We  will  ship  you  5  gallons  of  Double  Diamond  AK 
I  Feeding  Molasses  in  a  strong  wooden  keg,  JPd 

I  [j  NL  for  only  $1  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today.  If 


^  c  •  -- 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 
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The  single  fact  that  reliability  is  the 
first  requirement  in  farm  equipment, 
points  straight  to  the  Hupmobile  as 
the  farm  motor  car. 

For  years  it  has  been  known  as  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  car — ready 
for  work  from  sun-up  to  sun -down, 
and  even  long  after,  without  babying 
and  petting. 

Such  ability  alone  would  make  it  a 
prime  investment,  for  that  ability  is  a 
tremendous  saver  of  time  and  money. 

But  on  top  of  it  is  the  running  econ¬ 
omy  for  which  the  Hupmobile  is 


equally  well  known — its  long  mile¬ 
ages  on  gas  and  oil  and  tires. 

Business  houses  which  travel  large 
crews  of  salesmen,  prefer  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  for  its  known  economy  and 
reliability. 

They  have  experimented  with  cars 
which  were  lower  in  first  cost;  and 
they  find  the  Hupmobile  to  be  lower 
in  last  cost. 

The  Hupmobile,  in  short,  gives  better 
service  at  lower  cost — and  its  records 
backus  up  when  we  say  that  the  farmer 
who  buys  it  with  that  expectation  is 
going  to  find  his  expectation  realized. 


The  Hupmobile  is  built  by  an  old  and  well-established  company ,  and  is  favorably  known  all  over  the  world 

Touring  Car,  *1150; Roadster,  *1150;  Roadster-Coupe ,  *1335;  Coupe ,  *1635;Sedan, 

$ 1785 .  Cord  Tires  on  all  models.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit — Revenue  Tax  Extra 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


nr  ONE  aiAif.  I»'«  KINO  OX  THE  WOODS.  money  »nd 

bMkaohe.  Semi  for  EKKK  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  anri  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1005  East  75th  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


~~ LOWEST 

ii£T0RYpR|CES 

FAMOUS 

H  &  Z  LINE  OF 
WOOD  SAWS 

Most  complete  line  on  the  market.  Sold  direct  at 
lowest  factory  prices.  Over  Jo  styles— a  size  and 
style  for  every  use — from  frame  at  J9.S0  to  com¬ 
plete  portable  rig;  fot  cord  wood,  poles,  timbers, 
lumber, shingles,  -for farmers,  wood  merch¬ 
ants,  contractors;  sold  on  trial;  money  back  g*? 
ir not  satisfied;  $IOfiOO  bond  in  bank,  / 
backs  guarantee.  Don't  buy  until  you  /  ^  /? 

get  Free  Culalotf  of  most  surprising  £ 

lalucs. — Write  for  it  today,  ooxfifl. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.  belubville,  pa.  \  f  I 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  -SI. 50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St..  N.  V. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  m  e  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  yon  with  paint  for  any  pur- 
nose,  Toll  11a  your  wants  and  letusquoti-  yon 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  mont-y  by  shipping 
direct  (rum  our  factory.  .•SutisfnctloiU  inn rn  ntecii 
On  orders  for  thirty  ffallonn  or  over  we  will  prepay  Ilia 
frelicht  within  a  ladiua  of  three  hundred  nillt'ti 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J, 


Our  Roofing  Book 


TELLS  YOU  'ALL  ABOUT 

LEADCLAD 

The  Nbn-Itnstine  Mntnl  Roofing—  Wire 
Fence  and  Barbed  Wire,  Covered  with 
Pure  Lead.  Also  Galvanized  ami  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  K.  R.  Station.  Write 
for  samples  and  price. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  342  Moundsvilte,  W.  Va. 


'VAT  ANTE  D-IS  A.IL.3E3S33h(TE3Nr 

for  Metal  Polish,  Silver  Polish,  cake  soap,  shaving  soap, 
etc.  Good  Commissions,  exclusive  territory, opportunity 
for  advancement.  THE  SKAT  CO,  Hartford,  Conti. 


SAVF  YOUR  RARNS  fen,'es'  posts,  rone.  etc.  Mere 

DrtTt  Il/UI\  DH Ivlin  „sc  nnnurn  brand  WOO 
t*IJ  I'.SEll VKH.  Prevents  hUIhE  rot.  Gallon,  $ 

HOME  PRODUCT*,  Inc.  RkHWOt.NEW  JCRSE 


WITTE 

LOG  SAWS 


Look!  See  What  You  Caf-Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck — easy  to  move.  DirectGoared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— our  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger — steady  running— worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee — Cash  or  Terms — Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  ut  small  cxtrncost.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1808  Oakland  Avenue,  Kan  sun  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Loomis  CORN  HUSKER 

Requires  5-H.P/to  operate.  Husks 
50  Bushels  per  hour." 
Information  upon  application. 

L.  R.  Loomis  &  Son,  Claverack,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Netv-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


October  7,  1922 


The  School  Question 


High  School  Tuition 

T  am  a  trustee  of  our  district  school. 
Some  of  our  cliililreu  go  to  Macodon  high 
School.  All  children  over  the  eighth 
grade  in  our  district  must  pay  tuition. 
How  much  money  will  that  lie  for  each 
child ?  As  I  understand  it.  when  they 
are  past  111  years  old  we  are  done  with 
them,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
them.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  0.  s. 

All  children  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade  in  your  district  and  attend 
a  high  school  (academic  department)  in 
another  district  are  entitled  to  free 
tuition.  Under  the  present  law  the  State 
pays  this  tuition  up  to  the  amount  of 
$30  per  pupil  per  year.  If  'the  high 
school  district  which  they  attend  charges 
more  than  this  amount  it  must  be  paid 
by  the  district  from  which  the  children 
come.  This  holds  even  though  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  over  30  years  of  age.  To  de¬ 
termine  how  much  you  will  need  to  add 
to  your  tax  budget  for  'tuition  subtract 
$30  from  the  amount  charged  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  they  are  attending  high 

sol . 1  atul  multiply  it  by  the  number  of 

children  that  are  attending.  0.  a.  w. 


Child’s  Working  Papers 

What  is  the  law  in  Now  York  State  as 
to  schooling?  How  old  must  a  child  be 
to  get  out  of  school,  and  what  grade  must 
lie  be  in?  I  am  15  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Can  I  get  out  of  school? 

Broome  Co.,  X.  Y.  S.  m. 

If  you  are  past  your  fifteenth  birthday 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  you  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  employment  cer¬ 
tificate.  There  are  several  blanks  that 
must  be  filled  out  to  secure  tins  certifi¬ 
cate.  and  your  first  step  is  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  it  through  the  teacher  in  your 
district.  G,  A.  w. 


Requirements  for  Rural  Teachers 

What  further  preparation  is  necessary 
before  teaching  rural  school  in  this  State, 
after  a  person  has  finished  high  school? 
This  one  I  speak  of  is  a  graduate  from  a 
-Minnesota  accredited  school.  How  much 
normal  training  is  required  here?  Will 
a  >ix  weeks'  Summer  term  be  sufficient? 

Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y.  l.  L.  l. 

At  present  attendance  at  a  six  weeks’ 
Summer  school  is  required  beyoud  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course. 
1'here  has  been  talk  of  higher  standards 
being  set.  and  it  might  be  well  for  von 
to  write  to  W.  A.  Ilulcomb.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Albany,  X.  Y. 


Non-resident  Pupils;  School  Elections 

1.  Under  the  present  school  law  has  a 
high  school  any  right  to  charge  tuition 
for  one  child  in  the  grades  and  one  in 
lush  school?  Aly  wife  rents  a  house  in 
the  district  for  a  year  and  resides  there 
during  school  year.  '2.  lias  a  man  any 
right  to  vote  at  school  meeting  when  he 
Works  his  mother’s  farm,  but  does  not 
send  children  to  (lie  school  nor  pay  anv 
tax/  His  mother  lives  on  the  farm  and 
keeps  house,  and  she  votes  at  the  school 
meeting?  3.  Is  a  school  meeting  legal 
where  they  have  allowed  nOu-voters  to 
YOte?  w.  .T.  w. 

3.  The  parent  can  have  but  one  legal 
residence.  Presumably  father  and  moth¬ 
er  live  and  vote  in  the  same  place.  This 
point  would  determine  the  residence.  It 
is  not  possible  to  escape  tuition  by  rent¬ 
ing  a  house  in  a  district,  when  the’ voting 
; residence  is  maintained  elsewhere, 
a  2.  The  man  working  for  his  mol  her  and 
lending  no  children  to  school  is  not  cn- 
1  it  led  (o  vote,  unless  lie  has  property  in 
his  name  in  the  district. 

3.  Proceedings  of  a  meeting  can  be  set 
aside  for  illegal  voting  only  when  it  is 
shown  that  enough  illegal  votes  were  cast 
to  change  the  result,  G.  a.  \v. 


Powers  of  District  Superintendent 

The  trustee  of  our  school  is  having  a 
little  disagreement  with  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent.  uml  the  superintendent  says 
he  can  take  away,  or  cause  to  be  taken 
away,  the  school’s  public  money,  nr  part 
of  it.  Can  lie  do  this  it  we  do  not  do 
exactly  as  ho  says?  Mils.  J.  E.  M. 

Tlie  State  education  law  and  rulings  of 
the  Department  of  Education  made  in 
conformity  with  the  law  permit  district 
superintendents  to  withhold  public  monev 
in  full  (not  in  part)  for  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  requirements.  Whether  or  not 
the  district  superitvndent  has  authority 
in  the  case  in  point  I  am  unable  to  state, 
as  Mrs.  ,T.  E.  M.  does  not  indicate  whal 
it  is..  It  is  probable  that  he  does,  as  the 
district  superintendents  generally  make 
it  a  point  to  keep  themselves  informed 
with  respect  to  their  powers.  The  Coin- 
mil  lee  of  Twenty-one  found  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  a  professional  officer 
has  authority  over  a  representative  of 
the  laity.  It  feels  that  tips  is  unwise, 
and  this  was  one  of  (he  considerations 
that  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  have  a  board  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  associated  with 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

G.  A.  \v. 
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she  died,  so  1  r-.-m't  understand  how  the 
resi  are  getting  the  same  thing,  j.  w.  B. 

Xew  Jersey. 

Your  description  of  these  lumps  and 
scabs  suggests  chicken  pox.  though  this 
disease  generally  appears  about  the  bead 
first  and  affects  the  skin  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  only  in  severe  cases  in  which 
it  has  spread  to  them.  However,  the  feet 
and  legs  may  be  affected,  and  the  disease, 
being  transmissible  liy  contact,  may 
spread  from  one  bird  to  another.  The 
affected  fowls  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock,  ami  the  sores  may 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  this  disease  is  not  very  fatal  in 
the  Northern  States,  mild  attacks  sub¬ 
siding  with  little  or  no  treatment.  If 
your  birds  continue  to  die  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  it  will  he  evident  that  either  it  is 
not  chicken  pox,  or  that,  if  it  is.  it  is 
chicken  pox  of  an  unusually  severe  type. 

M.  B.  D. 


shedding  their  rail  feathers.  A  linos  as 
fast  as  they  shed  them  they  eat  the  small¬ 
est  ones,  hut  do  not  pick  them  off  one 
another.  What  makes  them  do  it.  and 
is  there  any  harm  in  doing  so?  Is  there 
anything  lacking  in  my  feeding?  I  give 
them  Cornell  mash  (dry)  a>l  all  times: 
that  and  corn  (cracked)  twice  daily, 
shells  aud  fresh  water.  They  have  free 
range  about  two  to  four  hours  every 
afternoon,  so  as  to  supply  them  with 
green  food.  M,  F.  H. 

Maine. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your  poul¬ 
try  ration  and  the  loss  of  tail  feathers 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  chicks.  A  hit  of 
bine  ointment  about  the  si-.cc  of  a  grain 
of  corn  smeared  upon  the  skin  beneath 
the  vent  of  each  chick  will  rid  it  of  body 
lice,  which  may  irritate  the  skin  and 
cause  picking  at  the  feathers.  See  to  it 
also  that  red  mires  are  not  congregating 
heneath  or  about  the  perches,  if  these 
birds  roost  indoors.  If  you  haven't 
looked  for  these  mites  this  Summer,  ex¬ 
amine  the  perch  supports  carefully. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Henyard 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Will  y<.  u  advise  me  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  peat  moss  aud  rye 
straw  as  litter  for  poultry  houses-?  My 
houses  have  dirt  floors  of  a  well-drained 
sandy  nature,  hut  become  packed  iu  some 
parts,  making  occasional  digging  neces¬ 
sary.  I  would  like  your  aclvice  concern¬ 
ing  riie  difficulty  and  probable  profit  in 
raising  Leghorn  broilers  for  the  Decem¬ 
ber  market.  I  can  get  chicks  at  $05  per 
thousand  now.  I  have  brooder  colony 
houses  on  range.  Do  you  consider  au 
electric  brooder  (colony)  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment?  I  have  city  electricity  here  on 
the  farm.  Could  you  supply  me  with  the 
name  and  address  of  auy  other  electric 
brooders  which  you  consider  reliable? 

New  Jersey.  M.  F.  B. 

I  would  consider  rye  straw  somewhat 
better  than  peat  moss  for  litter  in  poul¬ 
try  house,  as  it  hides  the  grain  better 
and  induces  more  exercise.  Dirt  floors 
require,  so  much  labor  to  keep  them  clean 
and  in  proper  shape  that  we  always  use 
and  recommend  cement  or  board  floors. 
We  have  found  chicks  hatched  in  August 
are  very  easily  raised,  and  they  grow 
M-ry  rapidly  as  long  as  the  weather  is 
mild,  hut  after  cold  weather  begins  there 
is  often  much  sickness  among  young 
flocks,  and  they  fatten  slowly  unless  sup¬ 
plied  with  artificial  heat.  Probably  the 
worst  part  of  this  business  in  your 
locality  would  be  to  find  a  good  market 
where  the  broilers  can  be  sold  at  a  pro¬ 
fitable  price,  as  August-hatched  broilers 
should  be  ready  for  sale  in  October,  and 
if  held  for  the  holiday  trade  they  are 
likely  to  get  too  large  and  cost  too  much 
for  feed.  When  they  are  shipped  to 
New  York  and  sold  in  competition  with 
Western  products  they  often  sell  at  n 
low  figure  unless  you  have  a  special 
trade  for  a  fancy  article  and  can  have 
something  to  say  about  the  price  you  are 
to  receive  for  your  produce.  Sending 
eggs  and  poultry  to  commission  houses 
in  New  York  and  letting  them  return 
whatever  they  feel  like  parting  with 
seems  to  me  ro  he  nothing  better  than 
a  joke  on  the  producer. 

Electric  brooders  are  used  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
electricity  costs  about  2  cents  per  k.w. 
hour,  but  they  are  rather  expensive  to 
operate  here  in  die  East.  The  Petaluma 
Incubator  Company  make  a  very  good 
electric  brooder,  which  is  in  use  around 
Petaluma,  California,  and  gives  very 
good  satisfaction.  C.  3.  G reeve. 


where  they  can  obtain  access  to  them  at 
any  time,  while  meat  scrap,  with  its  con¬ 
tained  bone,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
wheat  bran  should  form  part  of  the  food 
given.  M.  B.  D. 


Lumps  on  Hens'  Feet 

About  two  mouths  ago  I  noticed  one 
of  my  hens  had  a  swollen  foot — lumps 
about  'the  size  of  peas  with  scabs  on  it. 
These  lumps  spread  up  to  where  the 
feathers  started  and  grew  till  last  Satur¬ 
day  they  were  about  2  in.  large.  We 
broke  the  scab  and  a  big  lump  of  matter 
and  blood  came  out.  We  put  medicine 
on  it  and  bandaged  the  foot,  but  the 
chicken  died.  Last  week  we  noticed  about 
10  or  12  of  our  liens  were  starting  to  get 
these  lumps  on  their  feet,  and  today  it 
seems  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  the 
same.  When  we  noticed  the  first  hen  get 
these  lumps  we  had  her  taken  out  until 


Pullets  Shedding  Tails 

I  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  that 
were  hatched  in  March  and  are  now 


“I  saved  more 
than  halt  on  building  ma¬ 
terial  by  baying  from  you.” 

-M.  D.  Hollister. 

“Your  prices  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  anywhere." 

—  D.  A.  McCarty. 

“Your  rooting  good  as  new 
after  14  years’  service." 

_ _ — O.  F.  Marc  hard.  _ 


Building 

^Material 


“You  saved  me  $200 
on  my  barn.” 

— Chas.  O’Connor. 

"Isaved25%on  my  hog 
house.”— Geo.  H.  Wiese. 

"Send  for  Gordon-Van 
Tine’sFarm  Building  Book 
if  you  want  a  square  deal." 

— J.  H.  Sandmeyer. 


“I  saved  $600  to 
$1,000  on  my  home.” 

— L.  E.  Lee. 

“You  saved  me  at  least 
$1,500.”— P.  O.  Sorenson. 

"I  saved  $550  on  my 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Home.” 

—A.  L.  Trimble. 


Feeding  Pullets 

I  received  200  'White  Leghorn  pullets 
his!  week  (ready  (o  lay  October  1).  Have 
been  feeding  them  scratch  feed  twice  a 
day.  and  laying  mash.  As  they  are  start¬ 
ing  to  molt  I  have  been  advised  by  two 
parties  not  to  give  the  mash,  as  they 
claim  they  should  not  be-  forced  to  lay 
during  that  time.  p.  s. 

New  York. 

I’ll  11  ids  old  enough  to  lay  in  October 
should  he  fed  on  the  ordinary  laying  ra¬ 
tion.  including  the  mash.  It  is  only  in 
cases  wheiT  too  rapid  development  has 
induced  premature  maturity  that  the 
tna-di  should  be  withheld.  October,  how- 
evjw,  is  not  too  early  for  laying  to  begin. 
The  change  in  surroundings  caused  by 
moving  these  pullets,  and  possibly  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  composition  or  methods  of 
feeding,  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
molting.  Get  them  into  rlieir  Winter 
quarters  promptly  and  avoid  any  further 
radical  changes  in  care  and  feeding. 

M.  B.  D. 


'  5,000  Bargains 
in  Building  Materials 


Which  of  These  Books 
Shall  We  Send  You? 


The  little  coupon  shown  below  has  saved  $200  to  $1,500  or  more  for  farmers  in  every 
State  of  the  country !  Its  simple  mailing  has  brought  to  200,000  people  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  bargains  in  Homes— Farm  Buildings— Lumber— and  Building  Material  of  every  description! 

Yet  never  before  were  the  values  so  great  as  we  now  show  in  our  latest  big  Books! 
Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  book  you  wish— absolutely  Free.  Don’t  buy  a  thing  in 
the  Building  line  until  you  have  seen  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  rock-bottom,  wholesale  prices  for  Fall. 


Hen-feeding  Methods 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  grain 
should  be  fed  100  hens?  I  have  been 
feeding  them  cracked  corn  and  oats, 
equal  parts,  by  measure,  but  am  afraid  I 
have  been  giving  too  much,  as  they  are 
very  heavy  for  White  Leghorns,  n.  L  D. 

New  York. 

Hens  should  be  fed  by  appetite,  rather 
than  by  exact  quantity,  being  given  all 
that  they  will  readily  clean  up  at  a  feed¬ 
ing.  without  waste.  Ordinarily,  from 
eight  to  10  quarts  of  whole  grain  will  he 
consumed  daily  by  100  fowls  that  have, 
in  addition,  a  dry  mash  before  them,  the 
whole  grain  being  given  in  two  daily  feed¬ 
ings  Corn  and  oats  are.  of  course,  fat¬ 
tening.  but  they  should  be  balanced  by 
the  higher  protein  content  of  the  mash 
given.  There  is  little  danger  of  Leghorns 
becoming  too  fat  if  they  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  and  are  fed  a  well- 
balanced  ration.  m.  b.  d. 


Latest  Fall  Wholesale  Prices 

Direct  From  the  Mills! 


5,000 

Building 

Material 

Bargains 

Lumber 
Shingles 
Lath 
Flooring 
Windows 
IJoora 
Hoofing 
Mouldings 
Wall  board 
Storm  Doors 
and  Windows 
Garages 
Porch  Columns 
Stairs 
Cabinets 
Furnaces 
Bathroom  and 
Plumbing 
Su  pplies 
Building 
Hardware 
Paint  ami 
Varnish 
Glass 
Tinners’ 
Supplies,  etc. 


House  Plan  No.  524 — A  two-bed- 

room  bungalow.  Living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  witu  pantr.v  esse.  All 
materials  complete  as  specified,  $1589. 


■sawing. 


Send  Us  Your 
Lumber  Bills 
to  Flgnre 

Write  wliat  you’re 
building,  sending  bills 
or  estimates  and  we 
willouote,  free,  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
freight  paid,  on  finest 
quality  material. 


Chickens  Lack  Mineral 

I  h.ive  300  young  chickens,  four  months 
old.  Ep  to  two  months  old  they  were  all 
right,  but  T  noticed  their  breasts  have 
grown  crooked.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
t  he  cause  of  that  ?  j,  p. 

Connecticut. 

These  chicks  may  not  have  had  suffi- 
<  i<  in  mineral  matter,  such  as  is  contained 
in  wheat  bran,  meat  scrap  and  bone,  etc., 
in  their  growing  ration,  and  they  may  be 
kept  upon  floors,  without  opportunity  to 
roost  upon  low  perches,  too  long.  Give 
tlw  iii  perches,  if  they  do  not  already  have 
thorp,  and  add  wheat  bran  and  crushed 
oyster  shell*  to  (heir  ration,  if  flic-e  tire 
lacking'.  The  oyster  shells  should  be  kept 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


Barn  No.  437  —  Famous  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Gothic  Roof  Born.  Save  lumber. 
Unobstructed  loft  space.  Interiors 
planned  to  suit  you.  In  35  to  ISO  too 
loft  capacity.  See  Barn  Book. 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

212  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  □  Repair;  as  follows: 


Gordon-VanTine  Co.  i 


ESTABLISHED  186  5 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

212  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Name ... 
Address 


KwikMix 


October  7.  lb 
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many  expenses  might  be  saved,  but  ex¬ 
periments  show  consumers  won’t  do  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  Before  long  they  call 
up  the  corner  grocer  again  for  half  a 
peek,  which  must  be  sorted  and  some 
waste  thrown  out,  put  up  in  a  large  bag 
that  costs  money,  and  sent  out  in  a  truck 
that  costs  10  cents  a  mile  to  operate, 
which  is  driven  by  a  cleric  who  gets  $25 
or  more  a  week  and  who  uses  some  of  liis 
time  to  carry  the  order  up  two  Mights  of 
stairs,  and  finally  the  whole  thutg  is 
charged  !o  account  and  maybe  lost. 

HANDICAP  OK  DISTANCE 

The  grower  in  Northern  .Maine  cannot, 
peddle  bis  potatoes  in  tlxe  suburbs  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  (Mice  in  a  while 
he  goes  down  with  a  carload  or  boatload 
and  bargains  directly  with  the  jobber. 
This  lakes  time  and  money,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  increasing.  Sometimes  the 
potato  associations  have  opened  retail 
stores  in  the  cities,  but  a  store  selling 
only  one  article  is  handicapped  and  the 
costs  mount  up.  A  grower  cannot  ship 
bulky  goods  to  consumers,  because  of  the 
cost  of  freight,  packaging,  canvassing  and 
collecting.  No  reason  appears  why  a 
grower  should  not  ship  carlots  directly 
to  a  large  retail  store  if  the  grower  is  a 
real  business  man  who  knows  how  to 
make  a  trade  and  how  to  put  up  what  he 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MIDDLEMAN  NOT  EASILY  DROPPED  OUT — 

WHY  UK  STILL  HOLDS  ON  — BftlDGING 
THE  GAP  OF  DISTANCE — HARD  TO 
MARKET  APPLES  AND  POTATOES 

If  any  farmer  wonders  why  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  are  able  to  keep  their  bold  after 
all  the  abuse  and  competition  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  all  sides,  let  him  try  to  get 
along  without,  them.  The  further  away 
from  market  the  harder  it  is,  and  it  is 
almost  as  hard  for  the  buyer  as  for  the 
seller. 

MISSED  T1IE  MIDDLEMAN 

One  of  the  chain  stores  comprising  a 
large  group  of  branch  groceries  in  a  great 
Eastern  city  had  an  extensive  trade  in 
potatoes  a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  store  was  buying  stuck  only  on  in¬ 
spection  necessitating  careful  sorting,  and 
it  paid  for  net.  weight  only.  The  retail 
price  was  made  low  for  the  grade  of 
goods  carried.  At  present  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  outright  at  shipping  points,  and  while 
usually  they  get  a  fair  grade  of  stock, 
they  buy  invoice  weight,  and  naturally 
receive  more  questionable  stock,  which 
they  feel  obliged  to  pass;  on  to  their  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  reported  that  their  potato 


“Direct  to  the  consumer”  is  one  method  by  which  W.  C.  Fisher  of  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
raises  lambs.  Mr.  Fisher  says  this  is  a  way  that,  takes  care  of  itself  and  at  the  same 
time  gets  around  a  lot  of  effort.  This  gentle  bossie  brought  up  two  lambs  for  Mr. 
Fisher,  but  only  one  was  in  evidence  on  the  day  of  the  photographer’s  call.  Both 
cow  and  lamb  seem  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  Incidentally  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  Fisher  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  prepared  for  a  goodly  supply  of 

Winter  fuel  from  the  family  woodlot. 


agrees  to  sell  and  what  the  buyer  wants. 
As  most  farmers  are  not  trniued  dealers 
also,  they  will  have  to  depend  on  local 
dealers,  as  now,  or  upon  an  association 
with  a  good  manager,  who  will  shorten 
the  marketing  route  as  much  ns  he  can. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  many  of 
the  middlemen  are  dropped  out,  Suc¬ 
cessful  associations  of  growers  on  the  one 
side  nud  of  consumers  on  the  other  would 
do  it,  but  even  then  it  would  he  found 
that  some  people  were  doing  a  lot  of  hard 
work  for  no  pay,  am!  sooner  or  later  the 
salary  and  expense  list  would  .amount  to 
rather  large  commissions  on  the  goods 
sold.  Three-fourths  of  the  city  potato 
supply  is  shipped  from  distant  potato 
sections.  So  long  as  producers  and  enters 
insist  on  living  far  apart,  so  long  will  it 
cost  money  to  bridge  the  gap  from  potato 
fork  to  table  fork. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
6?  BATTERIES 


Eveready  Flashlights 
cost  from  $  l .  J5  up  to 
#4.00  complete 


SELLING  APPLES 


POST  yourself— in  vestigate— find  out  now  about 
this  handy  concrete  mixer  for  farm  use. 

Before  you  go  through  the  drudgery  of  mixing  concrete  with 
a  shovel,  send  for  aKwik-Mix  on  JO  Oays  Free  Tnal  Con¬ 
creting  with  a  Kwtk-  Mix  is  so  simple.  «e.y  and  cheap  you  can 
afford  many  value  -Increasing  im- 
/Bfc  provements  on  your  lurm. 
filK  iHf"* “  Ou  r  I  OO-pago  free  IrOok  chows  com- 

mt k  *=■  pli'i.:  plus .  for  water  troughs,  fence 

mmlllBk  ShpD  posts,  feeding  floors,  ttarigi--.  -storage 
IfiliiAw cellars,  etc  1‘tlUs  bow  to  doconcret- 
II  iving  i  I”"1 

MHrvI  WR  ,is’  V  <  *u  make  big  money  con- 

WarSW1  Si  **  erutine  for  neighbors  in  spare  lime. 


After 
30  Days 
FreeTrial 


*p\ONT  lake  chance* 
xpoiimf:  it  job  wiifo 
hand  mixed  concrete  thol 
crack*,  crumble*,  etc  Gel 
it  Kwik’Mt*  be-  r.uro 
ol  porfcctl/  mined  con* 
Crete  every  time,  besides 
saving  labor  and  cement. 


M  ..-ir  , 


Two  Books  Free 

loO-Pugc  Book  '‘Concrete  on 
the  Form"  tell*  how  to  make 
thing*  of  concrete- many  plans 
and  picture*.  AKo  catalog 
on  Kwik-Mtx  Concrete  Mix¬ 
er*  Both  free  —  writo  today 


mg'  -J-  r-  ' '  4* 
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Market  News  and 


e  s 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  t»y  N'rw  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Market?) 

New  York  State  is  now  the  leader  in 
shipping  apples  and  peaches  to  the  New 
York  market.  Of  the  324  earloads  of 
apples  received  for  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  23  nearly  250  were  shipped  by 
growers  of  the  Empire  State,  according 
lo  (loverinoent.  reports.  Of  the  remainder 
to  (airloads  were  boxed  apples  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Receipts,  however,  were 
not  as  heavy  as  for  the  previous  week 
by  about  100  carloads,  There  were  lib¬ 
eral  offerings  of  peaches,  and  toward  the 
last  of  tin*  week  Hie  market  became  very 
dull  and  prices  dropped  sharply  to  low 
levels.  The  pear  market  was  generally 
linn  for  good  stock,  hut  considerable  over¬ 
ripe  and  small  fruit,  was  received,  and 
the  market  on  such  was  dull,  drapes 
were  fairly  active,  the  market  holding 
about  steady,  plum  receipts  were  irreg¬ 
ular  and  the  market  unsettled.  The  first 
of  the  tpiinecs  were  shipped  last  week 
and  sold  mostly  around  $2.50  per  bushel 
for  No.  1  fruir.  The  demand  for  cran¬ 
berries  was  fairly  active,  most  of  the 
arrivals  coming  from  Cape  Cod.  The 
Massachusetts  crop  is  estimated  at  270,- 
000  barrels,  against  1X0,000  barrels  last 
year;  New  Jersey,  105,000.  against  188.- 
•  >00  barrels  last  year;  Wisconsin,  40,000, 
against  23,000  barrels  last.  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  Government.  reports.  Pong 
Island  potatoes  were  in  liberal  supply, 
and  the  market  weak  throughout.  The 
demand  for  Jersey  potatoes  has  been  a 
light  one,  but  there  was  a  better  tone  to 
ihe  market,  and  prices  changed  but  little 
during  the  week.  Pima  beans  were  in 
strong  demand  and  sold  at  high  prices. 
Cabbage  and  carrots  were  very  slow. 
Plenty  of  lettuce  was  offered,  but  mostly 
of  inferior  quality,  the  light  receipts  of 
really  good  stock  selling  well.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  well  supplied  with  onions,  mostly 
from  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York  State. 
The  market  was  rather  dull  and  v.’eak. 
Tomatoes  were  irregular  and  cucumbers 
firm.  Sweet  potatoes  sold  fairly  until 
late  in  the  week,  when  heavier  receipts 
of  barreled  stock  caused  the  market  to 
weaken. 

ECUS 

The  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  eggs 
for  the  week  ending  September  23 
amounted  to  about  lo.SOO  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
week.  Comparison  of  receipts  in  other 
large  markets  also  showed  a  decrease, 
but  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  New  York. 
The  supply  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  has 
been  light,  and  with  the  demand  for  the 
finer  qualities  good,  prices  during  the 
week  advanced  (5  to  Sc  a  dozen  on  nearby 
hennery  white  extras.  With  cool  weather 
prevailing  the  proportion  of  defective 
eggs,  which  lias  been  rather  large,  should 
he  materially  reduced,  but  as  yet  little 
improvement  has  been  reported.  Dealers 
continue  to  draw  on  their  holdings,  but 
the  amount  of  storage  eggs  on  hand  is 
still  very  large.  <  >n  September  25  there 
were  4,078.533  eases,  compared  with 
3.117.707  eases  on  the  game  date  lust 
year  in  cold  storage,  these  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  total  amount  held  in  the  four 
large  cities — Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 

POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  very 
unsettled.  With  the  exception  of  Friday, 
there  was  a  very  firm  market  on  live 
poultry  for  several  days  preceding  the 
Jewish  holidays,  which  came  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23  and  24.  On  Friday  the  demand 
for  the  holiday  trade  was  about  over,  a 
large  surplus  was  on  band,  and  the  mar¬ 
ker  broke  sharply  in  the  effort  of  dealers 
to  clean  up  the  stock  on  hand.  The  mar¬ 
ket  opened  after  the  holidays  at  the  lower 
prices.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry 
were  moderate,  as  many  shippers  for¬ 
warded  live  pniiliry  for  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days.  The  market  has  been  kept  pretty 
well  cleared  of  the  stock  offerer!,  but 
many  dealers  preferred  to  place  their 
chickens  in  cold  storage  rather  than  sell. 
Fowl  were  in  very  limited  receipt  and 
the  market  was  firm,  hut  heavier  supplies 
are  expected  again  this  week. 

It  AY  AM)  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  liberally  sup¬ 
plied.  especially  with  the  smaller  baled 
hay  from  the  West,  which  has  graded 
mostly  as  No.  2.  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  large  bales,  but  with  so  much  good 
small  haled  hay  arriving  there  was  no 
improvement  in  the  market.  Rye  straw 
was  a  little  slow.  n.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  ITIil.Ir  MARKET 

Five  Poultry.—  Ducks,  lb..  20  to  24c; 
chickens,  lb.,  23,  to  27o ;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to 
27c;  geese,  lb..  25c;  guinea  liens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry.-  Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  45e;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35c. 

Rutter,  llm  45  to  50c ;  eggs.  45  to  50c; 
thick  eggs,  55c;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  45c. 
_  Apples,  ho.,  50c  to  $2;  ci'ilbanples,  hit., 
75c  to  $1  ;  elderberries,  bu..  90c  to  $1  ; 
grapes,  lh.,  3  to  8c;  cantaloupes,  5  to 
2oe :  per  bn.,  50c  to  $1.75  ;  pears,  bu..  $1; 
peaches,  lm_.  $1.25  to  $2;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  watermelons,  each,  20  to 
40c. 


Beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  beets, 
doz.  bunches,  35c;  per  bu.,  $1;  cabbage, 
dost,  beads.  50  to  75c;  'carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  per  bu..  75c;  celery, 
doz.  hunches,  40  to  75c;  eggplant,  each, 
10  to  20c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  green 
peppers,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.25;  red  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz,. 
30  to  35c ;  Boston,  doz..  50  to  75c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  25e ;  dry.  per 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  HO  to  85c ; 
romaine,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  Summer  squash, 
doz..  50c;  string  beans,  bu..  $150  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $2;  turnips, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c ;  corn.  doz.  ears, 
15  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.50; 
pumpkins,  crate.  50c  to  $1:  Hubbard 
squash,  each,  50e  to  $1;  per  lb.,  4c. 

I  lav.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$10  to  $18;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  $20. 
Straw,  ton,  $10  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Reef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  Oc;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  13  to  21e;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  15c;  heavy,  lh..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12e;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  20c, 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  22 
to  25o;  heavy,  25  to  27c;  fowls,  lb..  20 
to  20c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  13  to  15c ; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40o ;  ducks,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  turkeys,  lh.,  30  to  40e; 
pigeons,  each.  15  to  18c. 

Eggs,  35  to  40c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to_40o;  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  eraba pplos.  basket,  50  to  00c; 
cantaloupes,  bu.  crate,  50c  to  $1.50; 
grapes,  Niagara.  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.15;  Worden,  basket.  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
peaches,  Frawford.  basket,  35  to  45e; 
per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu.,  00c  jo 
$1  ;  per  lb..  1  to  l%e;  prunes,  basket.  50 
to  00c ;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket.  70  to  S5e ; 
elderberries.  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  hunches,  20  to  25e;  per 
basket.  35  to  45c;  beans,  wax.  basket.  45 
to  50e;  green,  basket,  45  to  50o ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $3;  cabbage, 
doz..  35  to  45c;  carrots,  basket.  25 _to 
40c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  pickling,  per  .100.  35  to  45e ; 
eggplant,  doz..  50e  to  $1 ;  Ilubbard 
squash,  lb..  3c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to 
30c:  head.  doz..  40  to  50c;  Lima  beans, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions,  dry,  basket.  40  to 
50c;  per  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  peppers,  green, 
14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c;  red,  basket.  50 
to  75c;  pickles,  dill,  per  100,  00  to  75c; 
pumpkins,  doz..  50  to  75c;  sweet  corn. 
Bantam,  doz..  10  to  15c ;  Evergreen,  doz., 
18  to  20o;  Summer  squash,  doz..  25  to 
30c;  spinach,  bu.,  00  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  45c;  green,  bas¬ 
ket,  25  to  30c;  turnips,  basket,  35  to 
45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  43  to  50e. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  9%e;  No.  2, 
8%o ;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  3e ;  No. 
2,  So;  hulls  and  stags,  lb.,  7c;  horsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3;  calf.  No.  1,  14c;  No.  2, 
13c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  32  to  34c:  un¬ 
washed,  medium.  30  to  32c, 

Wheat,  hit.,  DO  to  35c;  corn,  shelled. 
73  to  SOe;  oats,  hit.,  47  to  48c;  rye,  bu., 
75  to  80c;  hay.  Timothy,  ton.  $20  to  $22; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

JOHNSON'  CTTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20e;  ketrle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14<-;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  25o ;  round  steak,  lb., 
22  to  24c;  sausage,  lb.,  ISe;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  18c ;  sliced  ham.  lb..  30  to  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb..  30c ;  pork  loin.  lb..  27c;  pigs, 
six  weeks,  each.  $5;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30 
to  35c ;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  25e ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  35c;  rabbits, 
live,  lh.,  25c  ;  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fow  ls,  lb.,  27e ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  23c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb..  34e; 

geese,  ducks.  lb„  34c;  broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  45c ;  brown.  45e;  ordi¬ 
nary.  44c;  duck  eggs.  50c;  milk.  qt..  3c; 
buttermilk,  skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  qt., 
75c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
45c;  best  dairy,  prints,  44c;  dairy,  in 
jars,  lb.,  44c;  cheese,  cream,  lb..  30c ; 
skint,  lb..  17o;  cottage  cheese,  roll.  5c; 
pimento  cheese,  roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  ;  erabapples,  peck.  DO1; 
Elbert  a  peaches,  hu..  $1.25  to  $2;  plums, 
qt,,  7e;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  20e ;  black 
raspberries,  qt..  18c;  pears,  bu..  $1.75; 
beets,  bunch.  5c;  beans,  lb..  8c;  celery, 
bunch,  1244c:  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c;  cucumbers,  per  100k 
00e ;  dill,  bunch,  10e;  greens,  peek,  15c; 
lettuce,  large  heads.  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  6c; 
green,  bunch,  5c;  peas.  2  qts  ,  20c:  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  00c :  rhubarb,  lh.,  5c;  radishes, 
bunch,  oe;  shell  beans.  7c;  sweet  corn, 
per  doz.,  20c;  spinach,  peek,  15e;  string 
beans,  qt..  tie;  tomatoes,  lh..  5c;  bu..  SOe ; 
rutabagas,  bunch.  7c. 

(Bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  clover  honey,  card,  23c; 
eider  vinegar,  gal..  45e ;  popcorn,  shelled. 

lb„  Of. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  size  of  the  crops  is  the  chief  source 
of  embarrassment.  Tree  fruits  are  a 
drug.  The  onion  crop  can  hardly  find  a 
market.  Beans  are  going  off.  Butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  advancing. 

RUTTER  -CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  higher;  creamery.  37  to  46c; 
dairy.  34  to  41c;  crocks,  32  to  39c;  com¬ 


mon,  20  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady;  daisies, 
flats  and  longhorns.  23  to  24e  ;  limburger. 
25  to  20c;  Swiss.  25  to  30o,  Eggs,  higher; 
hennery,  40  to  51c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  40  to  44o ;  storage,  32  to  34c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  35  to 
50c;  fowls,  22  to  32c;  broilers.  33  to 
38c;  chickens,  20  ro  36c;  old  roosters, 
20  to  22c;  ducks,  31  to  32c;  geese,  20  to 
21e.  Live  poultry,  steady  ;  fowls,  20  to 
27c;  broilers,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  21  ro 
26c;  old  roosters,  10  to  17c;  ducks,  23 
to  25e;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  named  sorts,  fancy, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  common,  35  to  50c. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  50  to 
30c;  Southern  sweets,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

PEACH  KS — M  ELO  N  S 

_Peaehes,  quiet;  home-grown,  1/3  bu., 
35  to  00c;  fancy,  bu..  75  to  30c.  Melons, 
easy;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Colorado  flats,  OOe  to  $1  ;  honey  dews  and 
Casabas,  box,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FRUITS — RERIH  ES 

Pears,  slow;  Bartlett,  bu..  80c  to  $2; 
Clapp's,  Socked.  Flemish  Beauty,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  common.  40  to  50c.  Plums,  weak  ; 
Damsons,  bu.,  75  to  30c ;  prunes,  50c  to 
$1.25.  Quinces,  steady;  No.  1.  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Crabapples.  Siberian,  bu..  $1.65 
to  $2.  Elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Grapes,  active;  20-lb.  basket,  75c  to  $2. 

BEA.N8 — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak;  kidney,  cwt...  $7  to  $8; 
marrow,  pea  and  medium,  $0  to  $6.50. 
Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  75e  to 
$1.35;  yellow,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Span¬ 
ish,  small  crate,  $2  lo  $2.10. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  cuiet.  Beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  75c  it  $2;  Limas,  qt.,  22  to 
25c ;  beets,  bu..  50  to  OOe ;  doz.  bunches. 
10  to  12c;  cubbage,  100  heads.  $2  to 
$2.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  25c;  celery,  bunch.  30  to  60c;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu..  25c 
to  $1.25;  pickling  size,  100,  50  to  60c; 
eggplant,  bu..  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  bn.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  parsley,  doz.  bunches. 
10  to  20c;  peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  15c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  squash,  bu.,  40 
to  00c :  tomatoes,  bu..  40  to  50c;  turnips, 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  20  to 
22c :  No.  2,  16  to  ISe.  Maple  products, 
inactive. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $16 
to  $13;  straw.  $15  to  $18;  wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton.  $23.50;  middlings,  $24.50: 
red  dog,  $33.50;  eortonseed  meal.  $41; 
oilmen],  $44;  hominy,  $21.50;  gluten, 
$35.75 ;  oat  feed,  $11 ;  rye  middlings, 
$26.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7  ;  red  kidney. 
$6  to  $7.50 :  yellow  eye,  $6  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

dreamery,  best,  43  to  43%c :  good  to 
choice,  38  to  41c:  dairy,  28  to  36c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  hennery,  61  to  62c ;  gathered, 
choice.  4S  to  55c;  common  to  good.  26 
to  34c. 

fruits 

Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $2.50;  cranbetries. 
44  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  peaches,  bu.  basket, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.20: 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  26c ;  broilers,  25  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  roosters,  1$  to  13c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  ducklings,  lb., 
27  to  2 Sc. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.. 
50c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  bn..  50c  to  $2 ; 
string  beans,  bn..  $1.25  to  $2.50;  spinach, 
box.  65  to  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITav.  Timothy.  No.  1,  $26  to  $27;  No. 
2.  $23  to  $24  ;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover 
mixed.  $22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $27  to 
$23;  oat  and  wheat,  $15  to  817. 

GROUND  FISH 

Arrivals.  Sept.  26:  Haddock,  263.000 
lhs. ;  end.  301.000  lbs.;  pollock.  18.300 
lbs.  Wholesale  prices  were :  Cod,  3%  to 
3c ;  haddock.  2%  to  4%c;  pollock.  4% 
to  D%c. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  2.x.  1322 

MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc,,  price  for  October  Class  I 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone,  $2.30  per  100  lbs.:  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2. 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .44  0  -4414 

Good  to  choice.  .  .  .40  0  .43 

Lower  grades . 32  @  .35 


City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good.. 
Packing  stock  . 


cheese 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f’ey. 
Average  run . 


.28 

0 

.32 

.41% 

■42% 

.30 

4/ 

.38 

.25 

0 

•28% 

•24% 

0 

.25 

EGGS 


The  top  prices  on  white  eggs  refer  to 
best  New'  Jersey  Association  stock. 


White,  choice  to  Fo. . 

.70 

0 

.73 

Medium  to  good.. 

.64 

0 

.65 

Mix'd  col's,  n'by,  b’st 

.58 

0 

.60 

Common  to  good.  . 

.40 

0 

.45 

Gathered,  hest  . 

.53 

0 

.55 

Common  to  good. . 

.30 

0 

.40 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best . 

.50 

0 

.53 

Common  t«»  good. . 

.34 

0 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.36 

0 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.34 

Fowls . 

22 

0 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.26 

0 

27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

7.50 

0 

10,30 

Bulls  . 

4.00 

0 

5.25 

t  'ows  . 

1.50 

0 

5.00 

Calves,  p'me  v’l,  cwt. 

12.00 

15.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(8} 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

10.00 

0 

11.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

0 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

11.50 

0 

16  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... 

7.50 

0 

7.75 

Red  kidney  . 

6.00 

0 

ft  On 

White  kidney  . 

3.00 

0 

9.25 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

0 

8.00 

Black  turtle  soup... 

8.50 

0 

9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.  . . 

.75 

0 

1.50 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

7.50 

Pears,  Seek  el,  bbl.. 

4.00 

0 

9.00 

Bartlett,  bbl  . 

2.50 

0 

6.00 

Musknielons,  bu.  .  .  . 

1.50 

0. 

2.00 

Peaches,  St.’e,  bu.  bkt. 

.40 

0 

1.75 

Canada,  10-qt.  bkt. 

.30 

0 

.40 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

9.00 

0 

10.00 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.11 

0 

.14 

Plums,  4-qt.  bkt _ 

.20 

0 

,35 

Grapes,  6-till  crate.. 

1.00 

@ 

1.50 

VEGETABI.ES 

Beets,  bu . 

.30 

0 

1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

-  i  5 

0 

1.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 

2.00 

0 

2.50 

Corn,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.o 

@ 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bn . 

.25 

0 

2.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1.25 

0 

2.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

.50 

0 

.75 

Radishes.  lt>0  bn’ehs. 

1.50 

0 

2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

0 

1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

2  25 

String  beans,  bu.  .  . . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

.75 

0 

1.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

Pickles,  8-lb.  bkt... 

LOO 

0 

2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

5.00 

Peas,  bu . 

2,50 

0 

5.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs. .... 

1.20 

0 

1.70 

Long  Island.  165  lbs. 

2.25 

0 

2.40 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.. 

1.75 

0 

2.00 

GRAIN 

Fash  quotations  at  New  York: 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red . . 
No.  1.  Northern.. 
No.  2.  Durum.... 
Corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  . 
Oats.  No.  2.  white.  .  . 
Rve  . 

. . . 

.  .$1.20 
..  1.23 
..  1.0.8 
.  .  .S3 

..  .50 

Ol 

Bariev  . 

•  •  .OTX 

.  .  .7S 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 

23.00 

0 

24.00 

No.  2  . ‘ 

21.00 

0 

22.00 

No.  3  . 

19.00 

0 

20.00 

Shipping  . 

17  00 

0 

18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

18.00 

22.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

23.00 

0 

24.00 

Oat  . 

10.00 

0  12.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B.  bottled,  pt. 
Grade  B.  loose,  qt... 

led,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 


Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy.  XC,  pt. 

Rutter,  best  . 

.52 

Cheese  . 

,"0 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

.75 

Gathered  . 

,55 

A 

Chickens,  lb . 

.-it  f 

.45 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

Cabbage,  head . 

.05 

Peaches.  tl>>z . 

,30 

Plums,  s-ib.  basket.... 

.60 

.18 
.15 
.10 
.11 
.28 
.17 
.10 
.30 
0  .53 

0  .34 

0  .80 
0  .65 

0  42 

0  .48 

0  .03 

0  .10 
.15 

0  .10 
0!  .60 
0  .70 


A  small  boy  came  hurriedly  down  the 
street  and  halted  breathlessly  in  front  of 
a.  stranger  who  was  walking  in  the  same 
direction.  "Have  you  lost  half  a  dollar?” 
he  asked.  "Yes,  yes,  I  believe  I  have!” 
said  the  stranger,  feeling  in  his  pockets. 
"Have  yon  found  one?"  “Oh,  no,”  said 
the  boy.  “I  just  want  to  find  out  how 
many  nav^  born  lost  toclav.  Yours  makes 
fifty-five.” — New  York  Globe. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.OFN.Y. 


October  7,  192"2 


shingles  ns  a  day’  work,  flood  earpen-  huildin 
ter s  can  be  obtained  in  this  locality  at 
the  rote  of  $5  for  a  nine-hour  day.  Using 
the  above  figures,  the  cost  of  your  roof 
would  be  about  as  follows: 

0,000  shingles  at  $9.00  per  1.000... $57.00 
21  lbs.  threepenny  shingle  nails  at 

0  cents  . . .  1.26 

4  days’  labor  at  $5  per  day .  20.00 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


the  material  that  is  lost  through  the 
breaking  off  of  leaves  and  the  fact  that 
t  he  corn  becomes  too  dry  to  make  good 
silage. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  the 
Michigan  Station  in  regard  to  the  water 
content  of  corn  at  different  times  in  its 
growth.  This  would  no  doubt  vary  with 
the  kind  of  corn  grown,  the  season  and  We  have  a  wood  silo  on  a  concrete 
through  the  influence  of  other  factors,  foundation  with  a  pit  about  3  ft.  deep, 

but  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  aver-  Of  course  the  foundation  extends  on  the 
age:  inside  of  the  wood  staves  some  to  take 

Dry  ^  care  of  the  shrinkage  and  drawing  of  the 

Time  of  Cutting  Matter  Water  hoops.  We  always  have  trouble  with  the 

Aug.  10  ( tasseled ) .  17.6%  82.7%  silage  in  the  pit.  as  the  extension  of  the 

Aug.  25  (in  milk) .  27.5)%  72.5%  wall  causes  an  irregular  settling  of  the 

Sept.  tl_  (glazing) ......  27.5%  72.5%  silage,  even  though  we  cover  the  wall 

Sept.  15  (ripe) .  34.8%  05.2%  with  cement  before  filling.  The  silage 

The  corn  was  at  full  height  when  tas-  from  the  wall  down  is  heated,  and  most 
soled,  August  10.  but  contained  only  of  it  unlit  for  use.  If  we  can  overcome 
about  one-half  the  amount  of  dry  mat-  this  trouble  we  would  like  to  dig  the  pit 

ter  present  when  ripe.  «.  n.  a.  deeper  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  give  us 

-  more  capacity.  What  do  you  know  about 

Estimate  on  Shingling  silage  keeping  m  the  ground ?  Do  you 

flunk  my  plan  would  work  jf  I  overcome 
Will  you  give  me  an  estimate  on  the  the  wall  trouble,  and  how  mav  we  over- 
shingling  of  a  roof,  length  32  ft.  6  in..  Hie  wall  trouble?  Will'  green  Al- 

rafter  12  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  amount  of  fulfa  and  corn  go  together  for  a  good  feed 
shingles  required?  Shingles  are  quoted  jn  the  silo;  say  fill  it  the  latter  part  of 
$9.50  per  1,000  in  our  locality.  I  have  September  and  open  it  to  feed  the  next 
several  estimates  oil  the  jol>,  but  all  are  April  or  May?  Will  Alfalfa  keep  in  the 
rather  high,  in  my  opinion.  w.  it.  silo  of  itself,  in  a  silo  almut  7xl(!  ft.,  for 

The  unit  used  in  figuring  roof  surfaces  Spring  and  Summer  use?  II.  W.  B. 

is  1  he  “square.”  This  consists  of  100  so.  Maryland. 

ft.,  and  the  roof  that  you  have  described  li  }s  probable  that  the  spoiling  is  due 

contains  8.125  of  these  squares.  When  j,-,  the  cause  that  you  have  suggested,  i.  e„ 
shingles  are  laid  5  in.  to  the  weather  it  the  shoulder  formed  by  the  foundation 
will  require  approximately  720  of  them  holding  up  the  silage  and  preventing  it 
to  cover  it  square.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  from  settling  as  densely  as  it  otherwise 
6,000  shingles  will  be  required  for  the  would  in  the  portion  of  your  silo  below 
roof.  When  threepenny  pails  are  used  the  ground.  The  inside  of  a  silo  should 
for  fastening,  about  “V&  lbs.  are  used  per  ho  circular,  smooth,  tight,  and  straight 
1,000  shingles,  the  roof  requiring  in  this  from  lop  to  bottom.  If  the  above  con- 
ease  about  21  lbs.  The  rate  of  laying  ditions  can  be  met  in  a  pit  silo  1  see  no 
will,  of  Course,  vary  with  the  carpenter,  reason  why  silage  will  not  keep  sueeess- 
but  when  carefully  laid  and  nailed  it_  is  fully  in  one.  In  fad,  they  are  used  in 
usual  to  consider  the  laying  of  1.500  some  sections  of  the  West.  Possibly  by 


Leaking  Silo 

We  have  a  round  stave  silo  30  ft.  high, 
150-ton  capacity,  doors  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  that  seems  ro  be  perfectly  tight  so 
far  as  1  can  see.  This  silo  has  iron  hoops 
in  three  parts,  with  clamps  and  draw- 
nuts.  which  wc  can  make  perfectly  tight. 
Still  this  silo  leaks,  and  much  of  the 
juice  is  wasted.  How  can  we  stop  it 
from  leaking?  Silo  is  cemented  on  bot¬ 
tom.  inside  and  out,  and  well  up  on  to  the 
slaves,  and  is  in  perfect  condition  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  but  1  understand  has 
always  leaked  more  or  less  from  ground 
to  a  height  of  6  ft.  up  staves  and  doors, 
all  the  way  round.  Bottom  rests  on  dry. 
hard  earth  cellar  floor  and  is  all  inside 
of  building.  Silage  freezes  hut  very  little. 

Maine.  J.  b. 

There  is  frequently  more  or  less  leak¬ 
age  about  the  bottom  of  a  stave  silo 
where  the  wood  joins  the  concrete  founda¬ 
tion.  Concrete  does  not  make  a  good 
bond  with  wood.  If  the  leak  is  at  this 
point  it  can  lie  checked  by  chipping  out  a 
groove  in  the  concrete  against  the  staves 
inside  and  filling  it  with  hot  nsphaltum 
or  roofing  cement.  The  cement  in  the 
form  of  a  paste  is  good  for  this  purpose. 
This  makes  a  more  or  less  elastic,  water¬ 
tight  connection  between  the  wood  and 
the  concrete,  and  seals  the  joints  at  this 
point.  If  the  leaks  occur  between  the 
staves  it  might  possibly  be  helped  by  the 
use  of  more  hoops.  The  present  hoops 
may  be  spaced  too  far  apart.  Another 
means  of  making  it  tight  is  to  apply 
rooting  paper  to  the  inside  walls  and 
ceil  up  to  the  desired  height  around  the 
inside. 

I  cannot  tell  you  to  what  extent  corn 
is  reduced  in  feeding  value  by  freezing. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  injury 
is  slight  if  the  corn  is  harvested  at  once, 
before  it  has  time  to  dry  and  bleach.  To 
my  mind  the  chief  loss  due  to  freezing  is 


Total . $78.20 

The  above  labor  charges  should  of 
course  be  modified  to  meet  the  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  your  town  and  material  nec¬ 
essary  for  stagings  added.  R.  n.  s. 


Damp  Cellar  Walls 

Ts  there  anything  I  can  do  to  prevent 
the  cellar  wall  (inside)  front  being  so 
wet?  1  had  thought  perhaps  a  sort  of 
whitewash  could  be  made  and  use  part 
plaster  of  Baris,  and  that  would  get  very 
hard;  would  need  to  be.  quite  thin,  I 
judge  If  you  can  suggest  anything  bet¬ 
ter.  please  tell  me.  The  wall  feels  wet. 
yet  has  not  always  been  so.  E.  b.  w. 

It  is  doubtful  if  whitewash  or  any 

similar  preparation  would  be  of  use  in 
lessening  dampness  on  your  wall.  This 
may  be  due  to  condensation,  and,  if  so. 
ventilation  of  the  cellar  will  be  a  help. 
Whitewashing  the  cellar,  while  of  no  use 
in  cheeking  dampness,  is  beneficial  in 
that  it  makes  the  cellar  lighter  and 

sweeter.  If  the  moisture  comes  in  from 
the  outside,  due  to  a  water  pressure,  the 
first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  see  that  the 
eaves  troughs  carry  the  roof  water  well 
away  front  the  walls,  and  that  the  best 

possible  drainage  is  provided.  If  this 

fails,  a  watertight  floor  and  side  walls 
can  be  built  of  concrete  within  the  cellar., 
but  this,  of  course,  is  a  rather  difficult 
and  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  thorough  ventilation  will  cheek 
the  dampness  on  the  wall,  as  from  your 
description,  it  seems  to  he  due  to  conden¬ 
sation.  E.  H.  S. 


POWER  and  flexibility; 

the  correct  range  and 
proportion  of  boiling 
points;  cleanness;  uniform 
and  dependable  quality — 
these  are  what  you  need 
in  your  gasoline!  And 
you  get  them  all  in  Socony 
—  wherever  you  buy  it. 
Rest  results — always! 


1  he  capers  ot  the 
kins,  the  tall  threslu 
wait  tor  vour 


owe  en 


many  more  pictures 


With  a  Kodak  you  can  make  the  pictures  you 
want.  Good  pictures  easily  made  —  that’s  pho¬ 
tography  the  Kodak  way. 


SDCDNY 

ftcc.u.s.pAT.  o  rr. 

GASOLINE 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  all  dealers' 


Every  gallon  dependable  everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


KASTMAN  KODAK  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y 


130- ACHE  farm;  cute  40  tuB?  hay:  other  crops: 

good  buildings;  never  foiling  water;  sugar 
bush;  station,  5  miles;  $2,800.  I.  G.  MILLER, 
Putney,  Vt. 


WANTED — 5  000  <gg  incubator,  Candee,  New¬ 
town  or  Buckeye  No,  8;  two  pigs;  bred 
heifer.  PARDEE,  Ielip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Ailing  Animals 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


1%  to  6  H.  P.  as  you  need  it.  The 
one  economical  engine 
farm  jobs  to  6  H. 

Saves  investment.^j^Tj^y^ 
upkeep, time.  m 

Portable. 


HONEY — Pure  clover  extracted,  1922  crop;  # 
lbs.,  $1,25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.15;  10  lbs..  $1.00;  postpaid  to  4th  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  5’s,  20e  for  10’s; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St-.  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


FARM — 84  acres;  best  of  land;  woodlot;  10- 
room  house:  barn;  other  buildings;  particulars. 
C.  LOMASSON,  Bangor,  Pa. 


Pin  Worms  of  Horse 

1  have  a  very  good  farm  horse  about  18 
years  old  that  beeps  poor  because  of 
worms  iibout  -  in.  long,  while,  with  black 
end.  I  have  had  him  treated  once  by  a 
veterinarian  who  diluted  creolin  (Pear¬ 
son  i  ami  injected  the  horse,  but  it  did  no 
good.  I  fed  Him  for  a  long  while  a  mix¬ 
ture  in  feed  morning  and  night  of  sul¬ 
phur,  sulphate  of  iron  and  salt,  table¬ 
spoon  at  n  dose.  This  seemed  to  make 
him  pass  more  worms  while  using,  but 
did  not  cure.  w.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  veterinarian  gave  the  rectal  injec¬ 
tion  treatment  for  pin  worms  which  live 
in  the  rectum  and  large  intestines.  These 
worms  may  cause  ill-thrift  when  very 
numerous,  but  usually  manifest  their 
presence  by  causing  intense  itching,  espe¬ 
cially  at  night,  which  causes  the  horse  to 
stamp,  kick,  and  rub  his  tail  at  every  op¬ 
portunity.  To  destroy  (he  worms  in  the 
rectum  we  have  found  it  better  to  inject  a 
tea  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  quas¬ 
sia  powder  or  chips  iu  a  gallon  of  water 
for  30  minutes;  or  a  solution  of  two 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  imu  (copperas)  iu 
two  third  of  a  pailful  of  lukewarm  water. 

This  may  be  repeated  as  required.  Some 
horsemen  simply  inject  salty  warm  water 
or  soapy  warm  water  containing  a  cupful 
of  tobacco  decoction.  The  injections  into 
the  rectum  do  not  destroy  the  worms  in 
the  large  intestines.  The  mixture  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron.  Mowers  of  sulphur  and 
salt  used  by  you  has  often  been  prescribed 
here  and  is  fairly  effective  for  destroying 
intestinal  worms,  but  it  has  to  be  given  Wanted— Cider ApplBS 
night  ami  morning  for  a  week,  and  then  ROBERT  WHITTLE  Wilh 
for  another  week  after  an  interval  of  10 
da\ S.  More  recently  we  have  been  pre¬ 
scribing  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water.  The  (lose  for  an  adult 
horse  is  half  an  ounce  in  half  a  pail  of 
water,  given  to  the  thirsty  horse  after 
witholding  feed  for  12  hours  or  more, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Tn  Quitman’s  materia  rnedica 
it  is  stated  that  two  drams  of  tartar 
emetic  may  he  given  in  the  feed  once  or 
twice  daily  for  four  or  six  days,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  given  in  the  drinking 
water.  We  make  these  statements  for  the 
reason  that  certain  druggists  have  advised 
owners  of  horses  that  the  doses  suggested 
here  are  poisonous  and  should  not  be 
given.  If  a  horse  is  small,  or  if  the 
owner  is  timid  as  to  the  dose,  he  may 
try  the  effects  of  half  the  doses  mentioned, 
and  later  give  the  larger  doses  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  necessary.  More  recently  still  we 
have  prescribed  a  dose  of  10  to  20  cubic 
centimeters  of  oil  of  chenopodiiim  to  be 
given  iu  gelatine  causpules,  after  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  12  hours  or  more,  and 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  one  to  one 
and  one-half  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil.  A 
cubic  centimeter  is  practically  15  drops. 

The  larger  doses  are  for  big  draft  horses. 

Colts  may  tnke  less  than  10  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  and  a  correspondingly  less  dose  of 
oil,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  vet- 
eterinarian.  The  treatment  is  to  be  re- 
peted  in  two  weeks. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm;  14  acres:  well 
fenced;  1.000  capacity;  8  buildings  and  0-room 
cottage;  nil  kinds  equipment  for  farm;  on  State 
road  and  In  village;  Long  Island;  65  miles  New 
York;  cheap  rental;  a  money  maker;  will  sell. 
ADVERTISER  1819;  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— Year  round:  large  Til¬ 
lage  fnrtn.  M1LLBROOK  FARM,  North  Chi¬ 
chester.  N.  H. 


FARMER  WANTED — My  farmer  leaves  in  No¬ 
vember  nr  December;  will  sell  at  sacrifice, 
horses,  machinery,  one-half  interest;  iu  cows, 
grain,  feed;  farm  in  New  Jersey,  50  uiiies  from 
New  York:  equipped  for  dairying,  poultry;  ap¬ 
proximately  100  acres ;  climate  mild.  C.  H. 
SEARS,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  New*  York  City. 


HONEY  —  Clover-basswood  extracted,  delivered 
3d  zone.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  ths. ,  $2.15;  clover, 
amber  color,  fine  flavor,  $1.15  and  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.15  and  $1,00:  60  lbs.,  ask  price;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -100-acre  farm  in  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  tools,  stock  ami  crops  included;  1  mile 
to  BtorPs,  schools  and  churches;  2  miles  to  sta¬ 
tion.  l-'or  further  information  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  One  carload  rrd  wnrtzel  mangel 
beets;  <tatc  price.  MAYROYD  POULTRY 
FARM.  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

_ _  At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

/gkj  A  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 

IW  Cutters,  band  and  power, 
for  the  poult  rymen;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Wilton  Bros.,  Box  15  Easton, Pa. 


WANTED — In  good  condition,  cheap  for  cash, 
separator  for  10  cows.  BOX  377.  Providence, 


REEMAN  garden  tractor  for  sale;  late  model. 

with  magneto,  runs  like  new;  including  full 
equipment,  plow,  disk,  cultivator,  etc.;  $125. 
H.  TRAD  ELIES,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


KENT,  sell,  or  on  shares;  Hudson  River  farm, 
about  76  acres;  buildings,  equipment  and 
stock;  one-third  in  bearing  fruJt — grapes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  etc.;  very  favorable  terms  to  ex¬ 
perienced  married  man.  ADVERTISER  1825, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE— One  1,100-egg  re¬ 
liable  hot  air.  $100;  one  1.100-egg  Queen  hot 
water.  $100:  three  600-egg  Buckeye,  $60  each; 
two  300-egg  Cyphers,  $30  each;  these  machine* 
are  practically  new.  used  very  little.  [DYL- 
DELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


vn  A  D  DC  DO.  New  Ulus,  hook  tells 
tgRSifinr'  nHrrtliO.  I>. .-A-  to  trap  mink, 
skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  etc.  ;  make 
,V*  1  deadfalls,  -inures  and  baits  ;  raise 

^  slcuriksand  foxcr;  gHllierrootsaiid 

herbs;  many  other  tilings.  Fur  News  and  Outdoor  World, 
big  Ulus,  magazine,  tells  about  rur  markets-,  trapping; 
hunting;  fishing;  woodcraft  ,  dug--;  fur  farming:  lots  of 
good  stories.  Send  10c  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy  of 
rnafrarine .  FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD,  370  Seventh 
Ave..  New  York.  Room  38X. 


FOR  SALE — 166-acre  farm;  30  acres  woods;  % 
mile  lake  front;  also  cottage  and  bungalow 
sites.  PARKER  HALL,  XiverviUe.  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  Street.  New  York,  desires 
(o  communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  as  members  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  seven  and  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  charity  than  this. 


FOR  RENT — 20-acre  farm;  3  wood;  line  house, 
8  rooms;  outbuildings;  near  village;  mild 
climate;  cash  or  shares;  reference;  will  sell; 
$3,060.  on  Morton  co-operative  plan.  JOHN 
DALY,  Rivertou,  Md. 


lnn|.„  Wanted  ir,  cor  load  lots  or  less  by 
AFPICS  John  F.  Wllkenn  P.rL.HII,  X.  V. 

Telki-hox*  Pfexskill  31— Party  F — i 


BOX  APPLES — Direct  from  orchard  to  con¬ 
sumer-  Fall  and  Winter  varieties,  including 
Hendrick  Sweets  (now  ready),  best  of  all  for 
baking.  $1.50  per  box;  write  your  wants.  F.  C. 
BIGGS,  Trum.im.borg,  N.  Y, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — I  offer  tuv  70-acre  farm. 

two  barns,  hog  house,  chicken  house,  good 
house,  new  Crnine  silo,  5  acres  Alfalfa,  10  of 
new  seeding.  10  acres  wheat,  all  under-  a  good 
state  of  cultivation;  black  loam  soil;  well 
fenced;  sufficient,  woods  for  family  use;  one- 
quarter  mile  from  highway,  now  being  im¬ 
proved;  near  school;  1  Vi  miles  from  town;  this 
farm  is  located  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  -  near 
the  west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake;  50  upple  tree*, 
in  bearing;  other  fruit  for  family  use;  price 
$5,800;  terms.  H.  R,  BRAXE,  Lnkemont,  N.  Y. 


in  car  load  lots,  com 
ttioD  and  russet. 

KochclU,  5.  T. 


Want  to  Buy:  Cider  Applai 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  finest  white  cloier  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail, 
$2,15;  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone,  insured, 
NOAH  BOItDXER.  Holgate,  O. 


ANY  QUANTITY 
or  carload  lots. 

Ph.n.  40BF3 


SECURE  a  good  night’s  rest  using  a  pine  pil¬ 
low;  very’  healthy;  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.50,  pre¬ 
paid;  P.  O.  order.  EMMA  FISHER  Arcadia, 


Wanted— Cider  Apples  price  per  hundred  weight* 

FRED  MENICH,  241  So  Reoenl  SI  .  Pori  Chester,  H.Y.  Tel.  467 


135-ACRE  FARM  to  rent  on  shares;  well  fenced 
ami  wHtcred;  near  school;  20  cows.  B,  A. 
VAN  BUSS.  Fulton,  X,  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  Soothing,  refreshing,  invigorat¬ 
ing:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.25;  cash  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette  Lake, 


Cur  loud  lots  or  less. 

SlfPHtO  SETOOLOJ.So.  Svmslk.fspn, 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


FOR  SALE — 132  acres,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

close  to  village,  school:  macadam  roads;  a 
bargain;  easy  terms.  Address  J.  F.  KING, 
Webster  City,  la. 


CAR  LOTS.  State  price. 

F.  Pointer  —  C«>  Cob,  four, 


SNOW  APPLES — You’ll  like  ’em.  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel,  or  $1.50  per  bushel,  f1,  o.  t>.  Lockport; 
every  apple  right:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
L.  GASKILL,  I-ockport,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  truck  farm;  20  head 
stock;  milk  $4.50  per  100  lb®.;  25  miles  from 
Boston:  excellent  markets  near.  ADVERTISER 
1834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GASOLINE  LANTERNS  for  sale;  used  one  sea 
son;  $4  each.  E.  ROSE,  Medford.  L,  I.,  N.  Y, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1219 


WANTED — Within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia,  an 
80  to  160-acre  farm  suitable  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses;  Chester  Valley  or  near  the  main  line 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  1833,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25;  in  lbs..  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  S7,  Katonah, 


WANTED — Small  farm,  poultry,  fruit,  etc., 
within  60  miles  New  York;  exchange  $7,500 
suburban  residence.  F.  I*.  DAUTE,  Ridgefield 
Park.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2.50  gal.  r  10-lb.  can  sugar.  $3:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 357-acre  grain  aud  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped,  owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPLIN',  Coatesville,  I’a. 


FARM — 16  acre®;  crops,  horses,  cows,  poultry 
and  implements;  large  eight-room  house; 
plenty  outbuildings;  fine  well  kept  lawn;  build¬ 
ings  uud  land  lit  the  best  of  coudltion;  located 
in  a  t>eantifnl  section  Huuterdon  Co.,  N.  J. ; 
good  neighborhood;  price  for  everything  com¬ 
plete  only  $8,506;  a  bargain  for  some  one. 
JOSEPH  D.  WILSON,  Route  1,  Trenton,  N.  J 


50  ACRES — Near  school  and  church;  fair  build¬ 
ings;  spring  water:  lots  fruit;  five  acres 
woods,  FRANK  M,  DEUEL,  Brookton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty  tons  good  mixed  Timothy  and 
clover  hay :  price  $17.  f.  o,  b.  Delanson.  H. 
WARD  BRIGGS.  Deeriick  Farm,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  with  improvements;  commuting  distance 
New  York;  sale  or  exchange  for  farm  on  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  1844,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— I 
tem;,  720- ga 
hour:  electric 
my  use.  AD' 
Yorker. 


Complete  Demiug-Atlas  water  sys- 
ilh>n  tank:  pumps  575  gallons  per 
i-  motor;  brand-new;  too  big  for 
VHKTISEU  1851,  care  Rural  New- 


FOR  SALE — 77-ncre  farm;  poultry  and  dairy. 

sugar  bush;  16-room  house,  toilet  and  hath . 
firs  I  class  condition;  stock  and  tools,  WILLIAM 
Jl’DSON,  Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0ATSK1LL  MOUNTAINS,  Greene  County  — 
Boarding-house  farm:  sell  highest  bidder 
$10,000  property;  $4,606  down.  ADVERTISED 
1843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


—Tn  buy  milk  route,  with  or  without 
date  how  big  route  and  details. 
'Eli  1886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME-KNIT 

stockings. 
Street.  King 


virgin  wool  kneecaps,  socks  and 
MARY  L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle 
b.  Pa. 


Warts  on  Teats 

Will  you  give  a  permanent  cure  for 
seedy  warts  on  cow’s  teats?  a.  b.  H. 

Ohio. 

Every  dairyman  seems  to  have  a  favor¬ 
ite  “cure”  for  warts  on  cows’  teats,  but 
we  have  tried  out  several  of  those  reeotn- 
mended  and  have  not  found  them  any 
more  successful  than  are  some  of  the 
"ruysrerimis”  or  “supernatural"  remedies 
advised  by  some  superstitious  people  for 
warts  of  man.  One  remedy  that  is  c&art 
in  its  effects  is  removal  of  slim-necked 
warts,  a  few  at  a  time,  hy  snipping  them 
off  with  scissors.  Tincture  of  iodine 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  wounds. 
Such  warts  may  also  he  “tied  off"  hy 
ligating  the  base  of  each  very  tightly  with 
a  fine  silken  thread,  but  we  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  slow  method  of  treatment. 
Another  slow  method  is  to  rnb  in 
eold -pressed  castor  oil  or  olive  oil 
each  night  and  morning.  In  some  cases 
it  "works"  pretty  well,  but  in  others 
it  proves  unsatisfactory.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  e old-pressed  castor  oil,  fine 
salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur  composing  a 
thick  paste  to  he  nibbed  in  or  applied 
twice  daily  is  a  more  effective  remedy. 
With  us  good  results  have  resulted  from 
immersing  wnrt-eovered  teats  for  five 
minutes  or  more,  night  and  morning,  in 
water  containing  all  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (baking  soda)  it  will  dissolve,  and 
after  the  evening  immersion  drying  the 
parts  and  applying  the  castor  oil-sal  f-sul- 
pbnr  paste.  Some  dairymen  prefer  a  so¬ 
lution  of  washing  soda.  A  weak  one 
should  he  used  at  first.  Then  it  may  grad¬ 
ually  he  made  stronger,  if  not  sufficiently 
effective.  When  a  cow  is  dry.  pine  tar 
may  be  applied  to  the  wart-covered 
feats  once  or  twice  a  week,  aud  gives  good 
satisfaction.  For  hard  warts  or  a  cal¬ 
loused  condition  of  the  tips  of  the  teats, 
apply  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  sal¬ 
icylic  acid  and  castor  oil  as  often  as 
found  necessary.  Oil  of  cedar  has  also 
been  recommended,  and  many  nse  lunar 
caustic  (nitrate  of  silver).  The  latter 
must  he  carefully  used,  on  a  few  warts  at 
a  time,  c’se  it  may  make  the  teats  too 
sore  to  milk. 


) —  i  i  buy.  Cyphers  incubators 
CLOVER  LEAF  POULTRY 
UR-  Jefferson  Co.  x.  Y. 


WANTED — Within  30  miles  of  New  York  City 
small  fanu  about  10  acres,  suitable  for  poul 
try;  American  cuninmnity;  nor  over  $5,000 
part  <•11811;  give  full  particulars  ami  price 
ADVERTISER  1838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FDR  SALE — 153  tn  res  .  exi  i-Uent  barn,  silo,  gom 
house :  spring  pi | oil  ii.<  house  and  barnyard 
poultry  houses:  v.'uods;  f t m t -  for  home  use.  A, 
D.  l’ARKEI!,  Patterson.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Miami.  Florida,  dairy  farm;  han- 
<lles  36  rows;  larg<-  burn,  silos,  milk  house: 
hHI  equipped;  abundant  water:  electric  lights; 
can  contract,  milk,  46  to  5ti.  gallon,  wholesale; 
no  sti  ck:  purehu- r  advised  bring  cows;  price 
$10,000;  terms.  Address  DAIRY.”  1400  North¬ 
east  Second  Avenue,  Miami,  Fin, 


FUR  SALE  —  Seven-room  house,  garage,  over 
acre,  much  fruit:  fire  minutes’  walk  station; 
32  miles  New  York;  $5,500;  terms.  BOX  09. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


26-ACRE  village  farm  and  store,  with  gasoline 
station;  oil  state  road.  16  miles  from  Hudson; 
farm  consists  of  16  acres  on  hard,  apples  and 
penes,  all  young,  in  bearing  age;  land  and  all 
kinds  of  buildings  very  good;  live  comfortable 
living  rooms  a  hove  sst ...  r.-  ami  five-room  tenant 
house:  price  $5,200:  .-nnh  $3,060.  For  further 
particulars  communicate  with  MRS.  MATILDA 
l.ANDAU,  Cntskill,  N.  Y. 


made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
md  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
remittance  with  order.  K. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


store 


sale;  turning 
■f  condition; 
L,  Vineland, 


30-ACRE  FARM  —  Suitable  for  poultry,  duck® 
aud  fruit;  stream  running  through  property; 
0  room  house.  A.  SCHOXBACHLKR,  Nspanocb, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLOV  EK  or  Bassw*>od  honey 
buckwheat,  $6.50:  f.  o.  b. 
Berkshire,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gold 
ily  tiae:  barrel 
stopping  direction: 
Market,  Md. 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  a!)  kinds  o*  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


HON  E  Y  — Pure  extracted 
zones;  clover,  5  lb®., 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $i; 
prices  on  quantity  lots, 
FARM,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


,  postpaid,  first  three 
$1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15: 
16  lbs,,  $1.90;  special 
WALNUT  ORCHARD 


exchange  an  equipped  130-acre  Chester 
l’a.,  farm  for  smaller  property  located  in 
arge  pity  ill  the  Eastern  States;  price, 
0;  income,  $5,000  Address  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- 
Baitlett 
F  ARSONS, 


-To  trade  sweet  potatoes  for  apples, 
pears  am]  other  fruit,  ROBERT 
Towusend,  Va. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— 2. 

condition:  $ 
HUTCHINSON 


460-egg  Candee  incubator,  in  fine 
>150  where  it  stands.  J.  B. 
,  Highland  Avenue,  Uaddonfleld, 


Tike  FOlt  SALE — Cheap,  one  100-ligbt  Commander 

acetylene  lighting  machine,  $125;  one  Oxweid 
50-light.  $75;  unused;  never  uucrated;  reason 
71  1  for  selling—  electricity  now  available.  ICGG- 

lSeut>  I  I>-*Xlt  P01  ’ -T1 'BY  RUM  West  t'baty ,  N.  Y. 

Iwuer,  AN  OCADOS— 10  lbs.  net.  $2.75,  delivered.  J. 

\  V .  J  M,  liAUL'K,  Glower.  Kcdlaud,  Fla, 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale:  about  40  ao 
houses,  garage,  barns,  .  hi,  keu  houses; 
"t  fruit:  overlooking  the  Hudson  River  t 
JOHN  ROGERS,  Stouj  tViut,  N,  x.;  R,  1 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  i«  lielil  at  Storm  Postoffice  tn  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  arc  10  pul¬ 
lets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  tile  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  und  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  September  18,  1922: 

Week  Total 

BA KURD  HOCKS 

Purdue  University,  lnrt .  27  1720 

W.  H.  B.  Kant,  N.  Y .  31  1889 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Out _  42  1784 

Lewis  Farms,  &  I .  36  1517 

Jules  F.  I’raneais,  L.  1 .  22  I56» 

Hurry  ft.  Culver,  i,  1 .  31  1935 

O.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  30  1426 

Seven  mils  Kami.  N.  Y .  15  IfthS 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 34  1666 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  45  1698 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Midi .  33  1746 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  30  1427 

A  Hamburger,  Mo. . 37  1567 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo .  31  1397 

Duudss  Poultry  Plant.  N.  .1 .  34  1269 

n.  E,  Dennison  Mich .  47  1724 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  ISnslin,  N.  J .  26  1282 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  , 1 .  31  1301 

W II  ITU  ROCKS 

James  F,  Macdonald,  Mass .  31  1520 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  1U  1013 

S.  Bradford  Aliyu,  Mass .  3ft  1681 

Appleernst  Farm.  N.  H .  14  1182 

F.  it.  Pumher,  K.  1 .  19  1034 

Albert  T.  Lenten,  Mass .  40  1694 

Harold  F.  Harocr.  Mass .  21  1304 

K.  W.  Plover,  N  .1 .  7  1133 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

WaltoT  Bradbury,  England  .  38  1843 

Citirdneo  U.  Hanes,  Ml  h .  23  1357 

Arthur  II  Shaw,  Muss .  21  1295 

Frank  P  Mnttoson,  It.  1  .  37  2003 

Benjamin  F.  Decker,  N.  J  . .  22  1562 

Clemons  J.  Iiirmand,  Conn .  30  1674 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Couii .  31  1917 

Harry  F>.  Knimopg,  Conn .  39  1619 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  29  liuo 

Mrs.  Ipct  Taylor,  N  V .  23  lot  4 

RHODE  ISLAND  HKDS 

Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn .  29  1579 

H.  P,  Doming.  Conn.... .  32  117s 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  21  1208 

D.  S.  Vanglin.  K.  1 .  19  1201 

Win.  M.  Butt.  .Mass .  16  1,107 

Maurice  F,  Delano,  Mass .  18  1 320 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  36  1354 

Glun  Wright,  Conn .  37  1339 

John  2.  Labette,  Oonu .  30  1715 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn.......... .  30  1493 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass .  34  idio 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  39  1574 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N,  Y .  33  ii.si 

Charles  I>.  Peirce,  R.  1 .  44  1727 

The  Oieharda,  Mass .  35  1746 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  20  1155 

Pi  nee  rest  Orchards,  Mass .  32  1592 

Alton  Fnrin.  V* .  . .  25  1323 

Applojrost  Farm.  N.  tl .  30  isiit 

E.  r.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  35  1431 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  40  1603 

Hull  Farm.  Vt .  36  1323 

Heury  P.  Walker.  Mass . . .  23  1516 

Charles  H.,  Lane.  Muss .  31  1505 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Muss .  17  1073 

Small's  Poultry  Karin,  Conn .  27  1712 

Fraud*  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . . .  35  1592 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  34  1815 

Leo  A.  Gfouteu,  Conu .  43  1662 

E.  H,  Scott,  Conn  ■  .  35  1685 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  2t  1491 

HollywoodiFnrin,  Wash .  51  10:13 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conti .  33  U48 

W.  E.  Atkin  son.  Conn . 7...  27  us; 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  • I .  41  1761 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  35  1457 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  V .  35  1612 

James O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  4ft  1512 

Imperial  Ponltiy  Farm.  N.  J .  29  1427 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  1 .  25  1507 

Jack  Ti'evethau,  N.  J .  31  1346 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  41  1275 

John  K.  Koessnnr,  N.  J . . .  19  932 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  30  1648 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass .  9  17444 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  30  177J 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  37  1207 

Riverside  Poultry  I1  arm ,  Pa .  33  1443 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y..., .  30  py'S 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbtdisen,  Conn . . .  31  1403 

Tanglowold  Farm,  L.  1 .  23  1369 

Wliitu  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y .  29  1523 

Meadowodgt)  Farm.  L.  1 .  36  1747 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Moss .  32  l  »67 

Eigen  ni  lid  1  &  Do  Win  ter,  N.  J .  39  1481 

Rupp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  . 1 .  37  1802 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  33  I60I 

M.  J.  (Jmickenliiish.  N.  J .  16  1377 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  39  1540 

L.  k.  lilgoldsby.N.  Y .  21  1669 

Exmoor  Form,  Pa  .  30  1677 

Wlllatmu  Farm,  N.  J .  36  1502 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . . .  29  1298 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45  1751 

Total....,..,  .  ....  3061  150903 

Henliouso  Fixtures 

Could  you  toll  mo  the  best  size  of 
perches  for  Leghorn  chickens  and  t  he  best 
und  safest  lantern  to  light  up  the  house? 
How  many  would  I  need  for  a  house 
.‘!Ox20  ft.?  What  is  the  best  water  foun¬ 
tain?  X’.  c.  P. 

New  .1  or. soy. 

Perches  about  2  in.  in  width  arc  satis¬ 
factory  for  Leghorn  fowls,  though  there 
is  no  prescribed  dimension  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  best.  Two  h.v  four  inch  sticks  are 
most  commonly  used,  these  being  set  on 
edge  and  having  the  upper  coiners 
rounded. 

Ordinary  tubular  lanterns  are  probably 
the  safest  of  those  that  burn  kerosene, 
though  any  other  that  is  safe  in  operation 
may  he  used.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as 
absolute  safety  in  any  contrivance  for 
lighting  u  building.  Enough  lights  should 
he  used  to  enable  the  fowls  to  iiud  the 
grain  upon  the  floor,  and  a  w  hite  reflector 
placed  over  the  light  to  east  its  beams 
downward  will  he  found  a  great  help  in 
this. 

I  know  of  110  water  container  more  con¬ 
venient  Or  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary 
l2-i|iiarl  galvanized  water  pail.  This  is 
readily  cleaned,  filled  and  carried.  If  set 
into  a  box  or  empty  orange  crate,  it  will 
not  he  overt  11  rued  and  fowls  will  drink 
from  it  without  trouble.  m.  r.  d. 


atDSROO* 


Haul  Stock  This  Fall  With  a  GMC 


Flashing  along  the  good  highways  at  a  fast  speed  and  also 
developing  more  pulling  power  in  bad  going  than  is  averaged  by 
trucks  of  like  capacity,  the  Model  K-41,  Two  Ton  GMC  truck,  is 
the  finest  equipment  yet  produced  for  hauling  stock  and  for  other 
heavy  work  on  the  farm. 

Like  the  “Jim-Dandy”  one  ton  GMC,  this  truck  has  exclusive 
improvements  that  increase  operating  economy  and  reduce  the 
time  and  expense  of  maintenance.  Model  K-41  is  equipped  with 
the  GMC  Two-Range  Transmission,  providing  greater  pulling 
power  in  combination  with  more  road  speed  —  a  combination 
never  before  accomplished  until  the  development  of  this  distinctive 
feature  by  GMC  engineers 

The  Two-Range  transmission  has  successfully  multiplied  economi¬ 
cal  engine  power  into  greater  power  at  the  wheels  and  has  opened 
up  new  fields  for  motor  truck  use,  both  in  the  city  and  on  the 
farm.  With  this  transmission  a  GMC  truck  will  go  anywhere 
that  wheels  can  get  traction  and  on  good  roads  will  speed  18 
miles  an  hour  with  solid  tires. 


Model  K41  —  Two  To 


CAaoii  Only — At  the  Factory 


It  has  such  other  advantages  as  GMC  Removable  Cylinder  Walls, 
Pressure  Lubrication,  Removable  Valve  Lifter  Assemblies, 
Instantaneous  Governor  Action,  Magneto  Ignition,  Conduit  Wiring, 
Thermo-Syphon  Cooling,  Electric  Lights  and  Generator,  Provis¬ 
ion  for  Starting  Motor  and  many  other  refinements  not  usually 
found  on  motor  trucks. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet  “GMC  Trucks  on  the  Farm.” 


GMC  Chassis  list  at  fac¬ 
tory  as  follows:  One  Ton, 
$12  9  5;  Two  Ton, 
$ 2375 j  Three  and  One- 
half  Ton ,  $3600;  Five 
Ton ,  $3950;  tax  to 
be  added 


General" Motors  Truck  Company —Pontiac 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dealers  and  Service  in  Most  Communities 


Mich 


LAVING 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


Pullets  and  eockeiols  for  sale.  Parent  stock  dirctly 
imported  from  Torn  Barron.  Pedigrees  272  288. 
Prices  right.  R.T.  EWING.  Atlantic.  Pa.,  Importers  Breeder 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  S3 XU  Bom 

Cuts  all  bone  will)  adherini 


THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 

Early  hatched,  well  reared  Cockerels,  S3  each. 
J.  GUY  I.ESHER  -  Northumberland,  Penna 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ^ks 

Weight,  IU  to  lij  lbs.  each.  *1,28  each.  Purebred, 
healthy  stock.  K.  n.  HtlNHBK,  fi  tucliiooii,  N.  4.  Dap,,  m 


_ _ _ _  _  meat  nod 

riatlc.  Never  rlogs,  10  Days’ Frao  Trial, 
lo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Frao  Book 
.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 8  Milford,  Mass. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Barren  strain,  trap-nested  stock,  t-moa.-old  pullets, 2-lbs. 
•aeh  or  over,**  each.  Cockerels,  weighing  d-lbs.  or  over, 

»*  saoh.  Circular.  A.  B.  Penny,  SUitlniib,  I,.  I.,  5.  T. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ANB  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


y®.  Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

(ft  \  Starch,  April  and  May  Hutch 

PARKS  Bred-to  Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  arc  American  Oldcnt  and  Orcat- 
AryKV.  cat  I, (lying  Strain,  Bred  tor  nnoe 
1889.  with  rccoriln  up  <o  .126  eggs  in  yr. 
And  Hint  IT  NuWiayourchnncctoget 
t,lem  at  ahout  onc-third  regular  prices. 
/  16  page  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
^  J.  W.  PARKS.  Bo*  V  •  Altoona,  Pa. 


IV  O  R  S  A  L,  El 

50  Best  Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March  hatched  ■  free  range  vigorous,  healthy  tarda  , 
same  1  shall  use  myself.  Will  carefully  select  and  send 
erectly  what  you  pay  for.  Mre.  Bertha  It  Locke. 
Sunrise  8.  C.  W.  L.  Form  •  Vineland,  if.  .), 


1,000  S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns,  March 
and  April  Hatch.  Free  range. 
-  Frepbhick,  Maryland 


J.  A  RAM8BURQ 


Important  to  Advertisers 


FOR  SALE 

1.000  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 
3.000  “  “  Pullets 

DAYTON  POULTRY  FARM,  1613Ticom»  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Dill  I  CTO  K  A  R  K  B1J  ROOK. 
■  W  La  1m  El  I  3  Marc  li  ami  April 

hatched.  Vigorous, 
range  reared  stock  from  proven  layers. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Boi494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Ahmit  Alin  April  and  May  hatched  farm. 
ruuui  tuu  n»n go  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded, 

HILLHURST  FARM  •  Orchard  Park.  N.  T. 


PULLETS  cSb  White  Leghorns 

From  egg  farm  specializing  In  production  -f  large  w  hltii 
eggs.  Bred,  hatched  and  raiaed  on  our  own  farm,  with  ,iw 
mid  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying  Batched  early 
April.  Price, *B  In  lots  of  lift  or  over.  NEIL  MOSlON.RraiM.N  V. 


Pine  Hursi  Poullry  Farm  PoVa.Royal 

Breeder  of  pure  Barron  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyundotte,  offer  cockerels  and  pullets  from  pedi¬ 
greed  sires  with  records  of  272  to  289  eggs,  Cocker¬ 
els,  S3. 50  and  S3  ;  Bullets,  S3  to  #3. 


PM  II  p  t  c  Bure  bred  Punish  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  ready 
Ullt  J  in  lay,  November,  *l  Mi-jJ  each. 

A.  I*.  GAI.1.1  S  tKIt  .  Kahili-,  Ne«  York 
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fturns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


Trouble  with  Fowls 

I  had  a  flock  of  35  White  Leghorn 
yearlings  that  appeared  to  be  healthy. 
We  moved  them  last  March  and  since 
then  have  lost  seven.  The  trouble  seems 
to  start  in  the  vent,  with  a  milky  dis¬ 
charge.  and  in  a  day  or  two  g<‘t,s  bloody. 
They  live  about  a  week  after  the  first 
signs  of  trouble.  Have  fed  ordinary 
scratch  grains  and  mash,  which  have  been 
before  them  constantly.  \v.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  may  have  vent  gleet, 
though  that  trouble  is  usually  of  a  more 
chronic  nature  and  less  fatal  than  the 
disorder  seems  to  ho  in  the  case  of  your 
birds.  At  any  rate,  there  is  evidently  an 
inflammation  of  the  vent  and  oviduct,  and 
T  would  suggest  that  you  remove  ail 
affected  fowls  from  the  flock,  give  them  a 
dost*  of  Epsom  salts,  one  teaspoon  to  each 
bird:  this  can  be  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash,  so  fed  as  to  permit  each  fowl  to 
get  its  share,  and  then  feed  lightly  with 
plenty  of  green  stuff  and  no  meat  in  the 
ration  until  they  have  recovered,  or  have 
shown  that  they  will  not  recover.  Look 
carefully  to  the  food  given  the  rest  of  the 
flock  ;  it  is  possible  that  musty  or  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind  has  been  eaten,  or  that 
the  fowls  have  gained  access  to  salt  or 
other  poisonous  stuff  and  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  may  be  limited  to  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract.  In  either  case,  a  dose  of 
salts  and  light  feeding  is  indicated. 

M.  B.  D. 


ill,  tSfjatll  Feed  your  chick- 
IT>'  rcr—zn  ens  sprouted 
VI  rlc. :7>J  grain  winter  and 
—  i*ftj7Tprj  summer  to  get 
|I|  more  eggs. 

an1  Green  sprouts 

jj  aT'irg S  contain  exactly 
nl r^ti5|  the  food  solids 
all  plysfc™  necessary  for 
lj  trT-ffill  egg  production, 
pi  liXW  Successful  poul- 
Tv  try  raisers 
™  everywhere  say 

— sprouted  grain 
— -I  is  the  best 

natural  egg- 
I  v\A  producing  feed 
1]/  ever  used.  The 

cheapest  feed 
ever  known.  One 
bu.  of  grain  makes  3  bu. 
of  green  feed  when  sprouted  in  a 


Dividend  checks  from  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  are 
received  quarterly  by  more  than  200,000  telephone  users. 


Less  than  fifty  years  ago  an  application  was  made  for  a  patent 
which  created  the  possibility  of  speech  between  distant  points.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  study,  research  and  experiment, 
it  suggested  a  new  aid  in  commerce  and  domestic  life;  a  new  tie  to 
bind  the  people  together.  But  it  was  only  a  suggestion - a  dream. 

To  make  that  dream  come  true  required  the  creation  of  an 
organization  unlike  any  other.  It  demanded  a  kind  of  scientific 
know-ledge  that  was  yet  to  be  formulated,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
equipment  still  to  be  devised.  And  it  necessitated  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  many  communities. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  Bell  System,  bringing  not  only  a 
new  public  service,  but  a  new  democracy  of  public  service  owner¬ 
ship - a  democracy  that  now  has  more  than  200,000  stockholders 

— a  partnership  of  the  rank  and  file  who  use  telephone  service  and 
the  rank  and  file  employed  in  that  service.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  exists  to  serve  the  people  and  is  owned 
directly  by  the  people - controlled  not  by  one,  but  controlled  by  all. 

Evolution  is  going  on.  Each  year  the  ownership  is  more  wide¬ 
spread.  Each  year  the  various  processes  of  the  service  are  per¬ 
formed  more  efficiently  and  economically.  Each  year  new  lines 
and  extensions  are  constructed.  The  responsibility  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  the  best  possible  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  to  provide  new  facilities  with  the  growth  of  de¬ 
mand.  To  do  these  things  requires  equipment,  men  and  money. 

The  rates  must  furnish  a  net  return  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
become  a  stockholder,  or  to  retain  your  stock  if  you  already  are 
one;  after  paying  wages  sufficient  to  attract  and  retain  capable 
men  and  women  in  the  service.  They  must  adequately  support 
and  extend  the  structure  of  communication. 

These  are  considerations  for  the  interest  of  all — public,  stock¬ 
holders,  employees. 

^  “Bell  System" 

^  %  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

H  And  Associated  Companies 

^  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 

toward  Better  Service 


Kerosene  for  Fowls 

What  <ln  you  think  of  kerosene  to  be 
put  in  drinking  water  of  fowls,  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  intestinal  worms?  I  never  heard 
of  its  use  for  this  purpose,  hut  the  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I  am  having  quite  a  few 
cases  nf  prolapsus  of  the  oviduct.  Is  it 
preventable,  and  what  is  cause?  e.  d.  k. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  that  kerosene  would  act 
as  a  worm  destroyer,  even  if  token  in  con¬ 
siderably  larger  quantities  than  fowls 
would  he  apt  to  consume  jf  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  There  is  no  harm  in  try¬ 
ing  it.  however,  and  you  can  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  or  uselessness  for  yourself, 

Prolapse  of  the  oviduct  occurs  in 
heavily  laying  fowls,  particularly  in  pul¬ 
lets.  It  is  probably  caused  by  lack  of 
strength  in  the  parts  involved  or  by  con¬ 
stitutional  inability  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  laying.  An  immediate  cause 
may  be  efforts  to  expel  an  egg  overly 
large  for  organs  unaccustomed  to  egg 
production.  A  poultryman  has  suggested 
the  use  of  Fstilngo  Muytlis  in  tablets  that 
can  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  homeo¬ 
pathic  remedies,  or  from  some  homeo¬ 
pathic  physician,  several  of  these  being 
added  to  cad)  quart  of  drinking  water. 
He  believes  that  this  drug  has  overcome 
the  tendency  to  such  troubles  in  his  fowls. 
Here,  again,  whether  you  can  have  any 
confidence  in  the  remedy  or  not.  it  is 
harmless.  m.  b.  d. 


Simple,  trouble-proof,  lasts  a  lifetime 
— the  most  efficient  sprouter  mouey 
can  buy.  Built  of  rust-proof  steel 
with  glass  on  all  sides.  Gives  inn% 
green  tops  from  plenty  of  sunlight. 
Guaranteed.  Our  special  demonstra¬ 
tion  offer  is  now 

in  effect  —  ASSHsk  SHRATTGEn 
write  for  it  JSKiSgjsHS  gfcJOHNSOX 
today  and  get  870 

valuable  feed-  J  AT  Walnut  St., 
ing  facts,  .  „ 

FREE.  JWf  Atlantic, 

yffirX  Iowa 


f  v.  nr  old  boy  wifli  n  w  pmi  lumimor.  Tin  cost, 
with  »P  RUT.  V  ft*  t£.,4VL  ThoiiwimJ**  ill  use.  Ali  say 
it  t*-  t lit  I'tKl  mid  !j Hiuiifhl  tmifJo, 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  n.nlte  liens  Illy  llielr  hem  In  winter,  groiring 
green  feed  rich  in  v Itamilis,  miel  lie-fed.  S|ireuled 
oat?  sre  i..  s|,  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
vie lile  the- U-|  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  v  oi  Is  I  will  send,  free,  plana  for  mulling  ihi, 
spiouiei  wllli  ill  scrlptlon  of  Little  Putnam  stove 
to  heat  .t  vltm  in'drueUcine  ftu  ii»o  of  stove  (O  keep 
fowls  Oi  inking  wulerutiOozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Hitms  n  mouth  u'ithont  trimming  or 
filling.  1‘stenied  lim  ner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your 
deulei.  or  send  me  Ida  name  and  pi.oO  and  get  one 
by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Tu  n.  If  not  -■ -.  Hailed, 
return  In  in  days  and  I'll  refund  }4.(H>nnd  pontage. 
1  run  all  risk*. 

I.  PUTNAM  Reulc  1064-0  Elmira.  N.V- 


Cornell  Laying  Mash 

Will  you  give  me  u  dry  mash  ration 
made  from  the  following:  Bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  beef  scrap,  fishmeal.  Alfalfa,  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  ground  oats,  powdered  butter¬ 
milk,  salt.  What  is  the  Cornell  ration? 

Maryland.  w.  t.  n. 

The  Cornell  laying  mash  is  composed 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal. 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  serai).  Three  pounds  of  salt  are 
added  to  each  500  lbs.  of  the  mixture. 
This  is  richer  in  animal  protein  than 
many  poult ryineu  prefer,  and  a  mash 
used  in  the  laving  contests  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  added  another  part  of  gluten  feed, 
thus  reducing  the  proportion  of  beef 
scrap  to  one-sixth  parr,  by  weight.  You 
do  not  need  to  feed  fishmeal,  beef  scrap 
and  powdered  buttermilk  in  a  mash,  as 
these  are  all  sources  of  animal  protein 
and  one  will  replace  either  of  the  others. 
Equal  parts  of  beef  scrap  and  fishmeal 
may  be  used  to  form  the  desired  amount 
of  animal  food  in  the  mash,  or  either  may 
be  used  alone.  Meat  scrap  is  somewhat 
superior  to  fishmeal,  however,  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  substituting  the  latter 
unless  considerably  cheaper  in  price, 
l'owdereil  buttermilk  may  also  replace 
either  beef  scrap  or  fishmeal,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  either  it. 
the  ration.  The  choice  of  animal  food  in 
the  mash  should  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  comparative  prices.  Cornmeal  should 
he  added  to  the  feeds  that  you  mention, 
and  the  purchase  of  ground  Alfalfa  is  of 
doubtful  economy.  That,  or  clover,  may 
be  purchased  ami  fed  more  economically 
before  having  undergone  the  expensive 
process  of  grinding.  M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Layer*  Money  Milkers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Buttermilk  Fell  Orchard  Ranged 

PERFECT  HiAtTH  FUU  OF  PEP.  (’rives  ba-e.T  on 
uge  and  weight.  Sold  on  Money-bark  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock.  Maryland 


Leghorn  FI  LLETS,  from  high  producers  .  f  « 
i  wngc.  T.  E.  Warren  VV  3  willing,  Delaware 


FOR  SALE 

Very  Choiee  S.  C.  WhiteLeghorn  Pullets 

AprUautl  >lay  h-at.Ti.  Range  raised.  Bred  for  *i»i*t*  it  i- 
1*  Hu  qualities.  Tiirbfll  Far  me,  StuUbvIlU  Flats,  A.  1. 


Bar  red  Rock  Pullets 

April  hutch  Bred  for  Winter  erg  production  from 
trap-nested  tires  and  dams.  Prices,  9‘i  and  9*3.50. 
CHAS.  T.  REHFUSS  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 


Barron  (train,  inn  most  ly 
laying.  Fa-  in  in  mtI  . V I> 

Lockport.  New  \  nrl 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


To.  lip.  C.  O.  D.  by  parrel  pnsl.  t{ I 
Heils,  Lorb'ns  and  mixed  D-l.  gin- 
i  ll.  I.HVEK  l,i  73  MellhUriHI 


CHICKS 


See  Pen  1'.  <«nis  Contest  Certified  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  i’oi-kerels.  t'irenlur. 

KKJiT  POILTKY  FARM  Casennvia,  >.Y. 


ForS«le-u,^r«.  >>«  NswtownCoal  Brooders 

No.  fr— $17  ;  No.  7— $18.50  ;  No.  11 — *25.  New  No. 
Ils.  for  short  lime  only.  Special.  $29.  2.100  Hall  In¬ 
cubator.  $225.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Sontlumuton.  N  Y 


WANTED  TO  Bin  I, SOD  \ pril  Hatched  want  Leghorn  mm*. 
Male  lowcet  price,  mihrt  SHiriRD,  Bu  71.  Brl«lilw,i*ii.  1. 1  M 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  i  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  iCOMB 

Trajmesleil  stoek.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  April  and  May 
pullets,  $3  each.  June  hatched,  11.50  each.  Cockerels, 
$5  to  *7  60  Prize  «  inning  yearling  cook*,  as  eaeh. 

O.  «.  L,  LEW  IS  -  Fatal  I,  Pa. 


t  k  i;  it  !■:  i.  s,  *.%  .  ..  i 

Pori  J.ff.oon  .Station.  Inrl 


12  oiedk* Pullets, $1.00 

Silver  Laced  WyandoU.es. 
Nice  Birds  from  selected 
flocks  uf  highest,  egg  records. 

Yearling  r»n 

_  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  vi.OU 

MIBVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  Theresa,  N.Y. 


ANCONA  Pullets 

stock.  Priced  for  oniels  sale.  I.TKIllBl  F..  K,i»iii.r.liilr.  V J 


50  Full  Grown  Leghorn  Pullets  For  Sale 

«3  each,  or  first  M.  O  for  as* a  takes  the  whole  lot.  Ho--d 

laying  M rain.  .V.  IV  arrero,  t  enter  Moriches,  >.  1  . 


ill  D  I  Il.il  AA  VVUte  Wyandot! 
HU  II.  I.  ItoU  si  ruiu  Itnrre.i  Keck*.  I 

faun  raised  pul. ets.  *S  each.  U.  L.  (USkll.l. 


3MB  Reds  exhibit!- >n  «t.  -  k-. 

I :  cock-rel-  mid  pullet*.  *6.  setls- 
V  1.1  PI. y.  y.AR.Xt.  Cru.TTU'c kt  \.  J. 


BROWN  LEGHORN  and  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vi'  mill  line  specimen  on  free  range.  mom  h-. 

.  I..  Mlt.I.EK  Warwick,  New  York 


'JMVStmia.  White  t-eghorns.  Nearly  inn- 

no. -I  »l  kOearh.  J0HB  SBIEFtN.IUnrall.  1.1 


3,000  Pullets 


BIRCHW00D  COCKERELS 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese.  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  ileus.  $1,115.  Write i our  wants.  Liai  free. 
H.  A.  SOLDER  Box  2V  Sellersville.  Pa. 


EORSAtt  I  tt  I  RED  COCKERELS.  Il-.iseil  on  .- 
heavy  Lnytng«io,-k  Lai-gc.vitoi  ou.-vdcepivd 
kins  «ml  •  nven  Eurm  Str-'ins  *S  and  up.  Alt. 
can  flee—  p.‘>  nnd  up.  WILMCRES  EARMS.  fait  t. 


Beet  l  eghorns — Bred  From  Boot  Strains—  Lord's 
Co  i  Del  I  et<-  tan  Take  Orders  for  Only  300  More 
Breeder)-'.  Single  Selected,  $2  50.  Cheaper  in  lot*  of 

5  or  It  BIRCHWOOO  FARMS  COMPANY.  Central  Village .  Conn. 


ForSale  TOULOUSE  GEESE 


JS.CJ.jtrtEDS  -Owen  Farms  Strai 


QafU^AoLaraL  VlL^i t  n  *■&!  to  strain  From 
» riBO  liOCK&relS  ri‘ApD«^t«dv  )'»*<! l^rwrti  li»*ns<.  t3 

OuiiiijIirtMiL  Furia,  l  ll/a\  llle.  Ne  w  \  orL.  It.  I». 


tliorobrt*d  bivcdffSi  3^  All  nr  i 

the  flock.  14  ffli’h  UKtV'b  FaKHv,  liorwh 


The  'V»\iW  OJul  1:41 
Lirnsv.  (Hill^l^cvCke  i  *■! 


iu  in  V.  s.  Sfitt f  .1  H»vis. 

O.L.  Oino,  Btaimerifciirq  Ruincly 


500  le'g'ho'rn  Pullets 

Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  range.  Cviwiran- 
teed  to  please.  April  and  early 
May  Halrhed. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  Tinpneateil  hen,.  It.&il 

up.  SV.\SYHROOK  FARM,  FUiavilU,  ,V.  y.  R.  D. 


A  me  r  tea's  S  t  a  a  it  a  r  il 
Strain.  BRFEOfRS  NOW. 
PAROLE  S  PEKINS  IStIP  It  Y 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Sacisfa-'t ion  guaranteed.  MAPI  t  BKI.  •  i-wnalrk 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Pure  *I.‘45  each  up.  High  quality  siock 
of  the  best  laying  strains,  Satii-fnctiou 
guaranteed  Semi  for  cirenlar. 

Barby  F.  Palmer  Middieport,  N.  Y. 


Capons  Pekin  and  Wild  Mallard  Oucks  to  sell  .it. 

CUCti  VII  tl  -I  .  I.i—  f..wk  HdCK  CUFF  f»HW,  Srt»ae.HI«.  P«. 


Atltern-a  *  I'repner  beavy-w  -iglii  fowl  t-a-i  g 
er--  Hemv  layers:  Yellow  skin  Free  lie--.-  i| 
Catatogainl  I  rit-el.Ut.  C.  M. PAGE  A  SONS.  Be.  IS9  Nclu-i.. 


For  Sale  Choice  Black  Minorcas 

up;  Trios,  *10  . ip.  HU  II.  UIXKNlltll.  Hlvbiuou-ti 


Dili  I  P  TP  ^5  Severnl  thomeuid  x  Igoi-oii' 
•  I  O  ,ii,(|  Ap  il  hatched  l-ii  .l- 

high  laying  parentage  White  an  i  Bn««  u  I.«-glu>i  n 
Ki-ds.  I:  >'  Koeks. W. \V yand-itlcs.  R.  Vlin-n-i-a-.  \i 

Fitei-  rit -enable  t.uli  n  Karin »,  It-n  lun.  <  lnl, 


"w~m  -.-I  1  i  -*-  s.  o.  w,  l.i  uliou-va. 
_H_  JL  JL  v^i  4j  SJ  mi  tin.  itilti-’tcd.  April 

liatehi  -1,  (Z  tS  Eh'  h  *.  I  SI  IM.  s.r,ta((  Spr|B(*,  N.  V. 


Fine  Strain  of  loung  Bronze  Tom  Turkeys 

GoorJ  strong ngd  riirorwis  :  from i-r  lb.  rout 

in£s>  ;  goofl  for£4Hl*n* f»»«-  nokt  yenrsn  matings,  mi 
Satisfaction  Qnar«uT4  WJ  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth,  s.  a. 


PULLETS  i.'rhl'rn.  Rapp’s  Strain 

600  April  It  and  May  J  hatch.  Farm -raised  from  trap 
liented  atock.  1*0  eggs  or  bettor  first  ye*r. 

Old  Orehnrd  Farin'.  .  Farmtiigdulo,  V.  .1. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I ht  H urn)  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  nnd  o  “ square  deal.  ’*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ’  : 


Til  K  KIND  I'll  AT  1  AT 
THE  (’OI.I)IST  I)  V  V  »t 

s  r  VV.  1.  EQ  It  O  K  NS.  w  I 

Brundenliurg,  Kentucky 


PULLETS 

L.  HARDAWAY 


IUi  K-  In  >E8.  YOl'SO  STOCK 

Jl  Ilk  /Pic  H.  1  U*tucli«u.  R.  J 


Flemish  Gianls 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  7,  1022 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  you  thv  appreciation  of  an¬ 
other  of  your  subscribers.  Your  paper 
has  been  in  our  home  more  than  20  years, 
iirst  for  my  father  ami  then  for  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  took  over  the  place  at  tny 
father’s  death.  We  have  subscribed  at 
different  times  for  other  farm  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  section,  and  each  time 
found  so  much  that  was  uninteresting 
and  unprofitable  that  we  did  not  renew 
our  subscription.  But  The  It.  N.-Y’ .  is 
so  condensed  that  we  manage  to  get 
through  each  number  even  iu  the  busy 
season,  and  l  think  every  member  of  the 
family  reads  every  department  through. 
After  repeated  readings  we  find  we  are 
getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
writers,  and  in  every  case  they  prove 
men  and  women  whom  we  like  and  wish 
r*  know  better.  They  are  plain  folk  and 
thoroughly  interested  in  what  they  are 
writing  about,  and  not  in  the  effect  it 
will  produce  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
There  is  something  in  the  paper  and  its 
writers  that  spells  "honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity,”  and  we  all  like  that.  Just  how 
you  have  been  able  to  maintain  this 
spirit  for  so  many  years  when  other 
papers  change  hands  and  rise  and  full  in 
quality  iu  a  few  years.  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  hope  such  a  change  will  not  come 
to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  while  I  have  an  interest 
in  home  and  farm  matters.  I  trust  the 
present  editorial  staff  may  stand  by  t he 
paper  for  many  years  to  come,  and  when 
it  does  step  out  it  may  hand  down  to  its 
successors  the  same  spirit  of  sincere  help¬ 
fulness  it  now  maintains. 

Ohio.  HELEN  H.  LLOYD. 

This  letter  suggests  a  broad  range  of 
speculation  and  thought  in  the  publishing 
field.  In  the  past  the  agricultural  pub¬ 
lishing  field  has  heeu  treated  largely  as  a 
fertile,  virgin  soil,  to  be  cultivated  for  a 
time  and  developed  and  exploited  as  a 
business  venture  or  speculation,  some¬ 
times  as  a  chain  of  units,  sometimes  as 
one  venture  in  a  number  of  enterprises, 
sometimes  as  a  means  of  propaganda  for 
other  enterprises  or  ambitions,  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  means  of  selliug  paper  securi¬ 
ties  of  little  or  no  definite  value.  Many 
of  these  are  necessarily  subject  to  the 
long-distance  management  or  absent 
treatment.  They  are  necessarily  iu  the 
management  of  strangers  or  paid  em¬ 
ployes.  Our  observing  correspondent 
has  uoted  the  “ups"  and  "downs”  of 
such  publications  and  the  speculative 
changes  in  them.  The  Rural  Nrw- 
Y'orker  has  outraged  all  the  money¬ 
making  traditions  of  the  publishing 
world.  As  a  business  it  has  gone  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  practice.  To  he  suc¬ 
cessful  it  had  to  pay  its  way  and  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  It  has  been  econom¬ 
ically  conducted  to  that  end,  but  its  main 
purpose  has  not  been  to  make  the  most 
money,  but  to  create  an  institution  on 
the  basis  of  real  service.  This  could  not 
he  done  through  the  "absent  treatment,” 
through  hired  assistants.  Every  farmer 
knows  what  happens  to  the  farm  when 
run  by  "long  distance."  The  publishing 
office  fares  no  better.  The  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  policies  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  personally  been  on  the  job 
daily  for  nearly  40  years.  The  one  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  do  the  best  possible  service  to 
agriculture  day  by  day.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  that  daily  personal  work  has 
grown  to  make  the  paper  what  il  now  is. 
The  young  people  coming  np  in  its  service 
have  imbibed  its  principles  and  caught 
the  inspiration,  and  our  friend  can  feel 
assured  that  their  spirit  and  traditions 
will  maintain  the  paper  in  the  future  as 
an  established  institution,  hut  it  may  be 
said  that  we  have  in  tuind  to  keep  them 
yet  some  years  in  training  for  their 
future  work  and  responsibilities. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
Charles  Dillenhcck,  who  has  been  around 
this  section  selling  oats  for  George  K. 
Higbie  Seed  Company  of  Rochester.  N. 
Y\?  A  large  number  of  farmers  have 
ordered  oats,  to  be  delivered  next  Spring, 
and  agreed  to  pay  $2.10  per  bushel.  The 
name  of  the  oats  is  Siberian  Cluster,  and 
he  has  claimed  (hat  they  will  yield  200 
bushels  per  acre.  Knowing  of  the  good 
work  you  are  doing  to  protect  farmers 
from  fakers.  I  obtained  the  enclosed  or¬ 
der  from  a  farmer  who  became  a  little 
suspicious.  In  case  it  is  a  fake,  will  the 
farmers  be  obliged  to  accept  the  oats  or 
pay  for  them  if  delivered?  ,L  s.  K.,  JR. 

New  York. 

We  have  published  the  history  of  many 
cases  where  George  K.  Higbie  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  sold  seeds  on  simi¬ 
lar  preposterous  schemes  such  as  the 
above.  We  always  regard  an  order  or 


contract  as  something  sacred  when  en¬ 
tered  into  fairly  by  both  parties  to  it, 
but  we  do  not  consider  that  farmers  have 
any  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  pay  for 
the  oats  which  they  ordered  on  the 
representation  that  the  grain  would  yield 
200  bushels  per  acre.  Wherever  farmers 
have  been  tricked  into  signing  orders  iti 
this  way  the  best  plan  for  them  is  to  join 
forces  for  mutual  protection,  and  we  have 
never  known  of  a  case  where  a  group  of 
farmers  or  any  one  of  them  have  heeu 
sued  ou  account  of  orders  they  have 
signed  through  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
representations  of  the  agent. 

The  Baldwiusville  Farmers'  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  published  a  warning 
about  George  R.  Ilighie  &  Co.  during  the 
past  Spring,  and  it  was  republished  in 
the  August  5  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y\  for 
the  guidance  of  our  readers. 

Hoes  The  R.  N.-Y.  yet  oppose  invest¬ 
ment  in  publishing  securities?  Would  it 
think  a  7  per  cent  publisher's  bond  a  safe 
investment,  at  this  time?  H.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

We  oppose  nobody  nor  anything  as 
such.  We  simply  try  to  give  our  people 
correct  information.  We  have  advised 
against  publishers’  securities  because  the 
hulk  of  such  securities  have  been  pure 
fakes,  and  none  of  them  has  offered  even 
a  fair  security  for  the  money.  We  know 
no  publisher’s  bond  seeking  farm  money 
that  we  could  recommend  as  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment. 

My  young  daughter  has,  like  many 
others,  caught  the  “fever”  that  comes  to 
most  of  us  in  our  youth.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  United  Silverware 
Company  in  Montreal?  Naturally,  she 
is  anxious  to  claim  her  “prize."  hut  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  firm  gives  no  ad¬ 
dress  other  than  the  postoffice  box,  and 
demands  such  an  exorbitant  price  (08 
cents)  for  packing  and  mailing  expense. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  entire  offer  is 
fraudulent.  R.  n.  it. 

New  York. 

The  United  Silverware  Company,  the 
Imperial  Silverware  Company,  the  Can¬ 
adian  Silverware  Company,  and  the 
Crown  Silverware  Company,  all  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec.  Canada,  are  sending  out 
similar  cards  advising  the  party  lie  had 
entered  a  "puzzle  contest”  and  had  won 
a  prize,  but  it  would  he  necessary  to 
send  08  cents,  for  shipping  charges,  etc. 
It  is  evident  the  “prizes”  have  little  value. 
We  referred  to  the  Imperial  Silverware 
Company  previously,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  make  a  note  of  the  other  uarucs. 

I  am  writing  you  iu  regard  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  came  up  recently  iu  regard  to 
cans.  I  was  delivering  milk  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  1021,  to  Amity  Dairy  Company, 
used  their  cans  and  paid  rental  for  them. 
I  quit  sending  my  milk  to  them  and  took 
it  to  the  Hammond  Station,  operated  by 
the  Dairymen's  I-eague.  Having  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  man  who  hauled  my  milk 
to  use  two  cans  until  I  could  secure 
small  ones  of  my  own,  I  used  these  cans 
for  three  days,  when  a  man  was  at  the 
station  representing  the  can  federation 
of  New  York.  lie  took  the  two  cans,  and 
op  March  21  I  received  a  letter  from 
Shea  &  Crimmins,  attorneys,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  asking  me  to  settle  for  the  amount 
of  $25,  or  they  would  sue  for  $50  and 
costs,  claiming  that  I  had  violated  the 
general  business  law.  G.  IT. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  experience  shows  how  the  milk 
can  law  can  he  used  and  is  used  to  annoy 
dairymen  and  to  penalize  them  if  they 
submit  to  thp  process  of  persecution. 
The  law  never  contemplated  any  such 
practice,  and  should  he  changed  to  stop 
the  abuse.  A  vigorous  attempt  is  being 
made  to  induce  this  dairyman  to  send 
the  attorneys  $25  to  sustain  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  himself  aud  other  dairymen  un¬ 
der  the  distorted  provisions  of  the  dairy 
law.  We  most  emphatically  advise  him 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute  aud  to  keep 
his  money.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
dealers'  association  or  its  attorneys  have 
any  serious  purpose  of  bringing  n  suit 
under  such  circumstances.  They  know 
that  on  this  record  he  was  using  the  cans 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless  they  are  willing  enough  to 
take  the  $25.  This  dairyman  can  prob¬ 
ably  make  fully  as  worthy  a  use  of  it  as 
they  would,  and  we  advise  him  to  keep 
it.  If  they  persist  in  the  suit  as  threat¬ 
ened.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  de¬ 
fend  it  at  its  own  expense.  We  would 
like  to  thrash  this  matter  out  in  court, 
and  see  where  dairymen  stand  on  it. 


Born  in  the  mind  of  a  Farmer 


The  Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields 


It  was  no  accident  that  a  farmer 
invented  this  wonderful  im¬ 
provement,  for  who  but  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  could  understand 
the  extreme  need  for  a  better 
mower  knife  —  a  knife  without 


rivets,  a  knife  with  sections  or 
blades,  each  instantly  and  easily 
removable  in  the  field.  Always 
sharp,  always  ready  for  work — 
the  A-M-F  Sickle  Bar,  the 
Safety  Razor  of  the  Fields. 


Made  in  a  great  Industrial  ffant 


Who  but  the  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company,  with  its  vast  re¬ 
sources  and  capitalization,  its  great 
manufacturing  plant,  should  develop 


this  real  labor-saving;  cost  -  reducing 
[tool!  The  Company  has.  for  many 
years,  been  developing  and  making 
special  machinery  of  many  kinds. 


A-M-F  Bars  are  made  for  ail  standard  mowing  machines  and  for  any  width  cut. 
Built  stronger  than  old  style  bars — rust-proofed  too  by  the  Intraloy  Process. 

A-M-F  Blades  are  high  carbon  steel,  heat  treated  and  tempered.  Will  not  break. 

In  handy  dozen  packages.  Interchangeable  in  all  A-M-F  Bars.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us.  Head  aad  bar  guaranteed  against  breakage  for  one  year. 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  sllNiwV^nuo 


Life  Galvanizing 


Quick  Delivery 
Through  Dealers  in 
Y our  Community 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver 
San  Francisco 


8S 

1 

ra 

£4 

m 
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WANTED — Single  man  as  general  worker  on 
dairy  farm:  milking  machine  useil;  $40  a 
nnriitli  nml  lteep.  A 1)  V  E  RT1SER  18i7,  care 
littrnl  New'- Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  Siaie  institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary 
$44  per  montlt  and  mnintenaiice.  Apply,  Milling 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  ST'V'ETf  IN- 
TEN  DENT  i.etclrwortn  Village,  Thiclls,  Rock- 
land  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  nine,  experienced  married  man 
for  dairy  and  barn  work;  intist  be  a  good 
milker.  W.  E.  SHHUM,  Jeannette,  l>a. 


WANTED — Man  or  woman  to  serve  ns  assistant 
eook  and  helper  in  modern  boardinghouse; 
would  consider  married  couple  if  well  recom¬ 
mended.  AVALKKK-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CD.,  Plninsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  on  private  farm,  near  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.:  good  position  for  right  man;  give 
reference  ami  experience  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER.  Box  705,  South  -Manchester, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  operator  for  Cleveland 
and  Moline  tractors;  single  ntnn;  must  be 
experienced  in  all  farm  work,  keep  tractors  in 
rniinlug  order;  $05  per  month  with  board  and 
room  to  start-  Reply,  with  references,  to 
ADVERTISER  17H3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  farm  hand  for  general  farm 
and  orchard  work;  state  experience  and  wage* 
desired,  BOX  9$,  Lirdithgo,  N.  Y, 


MAN  on  small  dalr.i  for  milking  and  all  urnund 
work:  good  home;  steady;  state  wages, 

MATTHEW  WRITER,  Market  Street.  Rochelle 
Dark.  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farm  helper;  single;  employment 
the  year  around:  excellent  living  c.inui turns 
and  wages;  gentleman's  estate,  on  river  road, 
m  ar  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Apply  NEAT  NELSON, 
R.  E.  D,  No.  gtt.  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Elderly  woman,  preferably  or  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  desiring  principally  good  home, 
to  assist  n<  housekeeper  in  family  of  two:  no 
washing;  on  edge  of  village;  write  fully. 
AD'  BRT1SER  1  SCMj,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men,  prefer  married,  to  work 
on  modern  dairy  where  high-grade  milk  is  the 
object;  De  Laval  milker;  barn  well  equipped; 
oim  man  to  work  in  dairy  room  and  help  milk 
ing:  one  iu  barn;  no  farm  work;  only  exper¬ 
ienced  men  need  apply:  send  references!  Apply 
DON  *;o3.  G  reoitshurg,  Pa. 


"  ANTED — Supervisor  of  boys  and  housekeeper 
dormitory;  no  tobacco  or  children;  salary 
$1,200  and  njR’ntennnee;  also  diningroom 
matron;  S4$u.  BOX  708,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FARM  HELD — Two  or  three  energetic,  single, 
middle-aged  men  who  can  and  are  willing  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  general  farm:  perma- 
positions  as  teamsters,  milkers,  gardeners, 
assistants  „r  other  preferred  work  are  available 
for  Those  who  demonstrate  thetr  ability  and 
w i lliiijjiiHji*  iu  wll  Ttu-m  iicctptnblv,  Write  or 
a  i  i  h-  to  ST  It  A  TH<  >  LASS  FARM,  Port  Chester, 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  good  milker  and 
plow’man:  pcruufuenl;  $45  monthly:  state  foil 
particulars.  AD\  ERT1SER  1813,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cook  reliable,  middle-aged,  for 
small  private  family;  country;  no  laundry; 
November  1;  $45  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1814, 
care  Kurul  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  Parmer  who  understands  farm 
machinery  and  general  crops;  we  have  185 
acres  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  house,  garden 
and  fuel  furnished;  state  wages  first  letter; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  1812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  assistant  herdsman, 
a  good  dry-hand  milker  and  a  man  who  is 
familiar  with  the  general  work  done  in  cow 
Imrn  and  dairy;  we  have  a  herd  of  registered 
Guernsey  catile  anil  go  in  for  A.  It.  Work;  New 
York  State;  wages  $70  per  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  1810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house, 
milk,  wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages 
and  experience:  give  names  and  addresses  of 
refere.iees.  ADVERTISER  1809,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  good  dry-hand  milkers  at  S00 
per  month,  three  men  to  drive  milk  wagons 
at  $75  per  month;  must  be  steady,  reliable  and 
able  to  furnish  good  references.  Apply  BRAE- 
Bl'RN  FARMS,  Braeburn,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  work  on  shares,  higb-elass  farm 
and  dairy:  stale  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1820,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  who  understands  cure  of 
purebred  Guernseys;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  who  understands  care  of 
pu rebred s;  will  consider  selling  part  Interest 
to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  1822,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  care  of  52  Can- 
dee  incubators:  good  wages.  Apply  to  FABER 
&  CO.,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  lady  to  take  care  of 
elderly  lady  and  help  with  housework  in  fam¬ 
ily  of  tour  adults,  in  the  Catskills.  Delaware 
C’o.,  150  miles  from  New  York;  references  re¬ 
quired;  good  wages  paid  MRS.  M.  J.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  ShavcrtoWD,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  mice  In  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Protestant  fanner;  share  or  salary,  or 
both;  write  at  once  and  say  whether  you  want 
to  farm,  garden,  dairy,  etc,,  or  all.  and  liow. 
ADVERTISER  1818,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  dBiry  work:  must 
be  clean  and  reliable:  state  wages  and  age. 
1-1 'EY  J.  STOCKS UT,  Jr..  Box  384,  Ohnrubuaco, 
Ind. 


WANTED — -At  once,  a  man  for  three  months: 

wages  $30  it  month,  board,  and  transportation 
paid  one  way.  H.  WARD  BRIGGS,  D.-erliek 
Farm.  Detanson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  all  round 
farm  work;  good  home:  please  state  wages: 
references  required.  Apply  E.  G.  WRAIGHT. 
Riverton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  woman  to  do  cook¬ 
ing  for  small  private  boarding  bouse,  and  man 
for  general  work  around  small  farm;  year  round 
position;  wages,  couple,  $t!5  per  month  and 
board.  KOEHLER'S  OAK  LEDGE  DARK, 
Saugertles,  N.  Y.  State  age,  experience  and 
references. 


WANTED — -Teamster  and  farm  helper;  single: 

American ;  good  habits;  steady  position  for 
right  man:  wages  $1,000  per  ye.ii ;  references 
required.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  27.  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  1  Lit  lji-rdsm.au  and  dairyman  for  smu 
herd  on  private  place;  married  man:  no  eh l 
ilren;  wife  to  help  about  dairy  work.  ADVE1 
TISER  1808.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  AN  I  LD — At  once,  single  American,  expo] 
enced  farm  hand;  must  be  A-l  milker;  £ 

month,  room  and  board:  references  must  at . . 

pally  application.  Apply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSE’ 
Box  no.  Derby.  Conn. 


WANTED — Steady  man  ou  dairy 
Horning,  Worcester.  N.  y 


farm.  F. 


W  ANTED— Man  ami  wife  (no  children)  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  country  estate;  inau  must  be  eupuble 
of  caring  for  six  thoroughbred  Guernsevs  arid 
understand  general  farm  work:  wife  Tor  general 
housework  (no  washing);  prefer  middle  aged 
couple :  this  is-  nil  exceptional  opening  for  good 
reliable  .Ottpie:  salary  $90  mouth,  board  and 
room.  U.  C.  TAYLOR,  Canton.  Mass. 


WANTED-  An  experienced,  high-class,  single 
lieidsmau;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
correct  feeding,  balancing  of  rations  for  test 
eo >i  s ;  must  lie  qualified  lq  prepare  cows  for 
seven  and  30  day  tests;  one  who  has  been 
trained  at  college,  with  practical  experience 
pre  erred:  the  farm  is  in  New  Jersey,  3o  miles 
from  New  York:  we  have  SO  head’  of  cuttle 
lib  nig  all es,  of  registered  Ibdslehls  and 
Guernseys :  man  must  he  sober,  intelligent  and 
industrious:  comfortable  strain -hen  ted  room, 
Iia.u  adjoining  and  good  board  furnished;  slate 
experience  and  mention  salary  expected,  other¬ 
wise  uo  attention  wll)  he  pahi  to  answers  \d- 
dres^  R,,  p,  Q,  c,JV  707,  »ew  York  City.’ 

WANTED  —  Herdsman,  siuglc,  nrst-cla»«  dry- 
hand  tnllker.  capable  with  machinery  and 
handling  help;  certified  Guernsey  dairy  on!  v 
very  ni'ahie  man  m-c.l  apply;  will  start'  at  $75 
am  will  lie  advanced  according  to  ability  boar,) 
and  room;  interview.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 
II.  MnoCallutn,  Manager,  Wernersvllle,  l’a! 


M 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  and  wife; 
..  ft,r  111 '-'ll.  G.  W.  HOFFMAN. 

WAN  ii.D  Noting  lady,  take  care  three-y ear-old 
cini.l,  assist  with  housework:  good  home  and 

SSSS' c&m>>.TKnsKU- 358  *~- 

WAN-PED— sirwug  yvinig  jmirri.-.I  man  will) 
small  family  us  teamster  and  for  general 
work  on  tobacco  farm.  12  miles  from  Hartford 
(  min.,  one  mile  from  trolley;  house  garden 
woo,),  milk  furnished:  position  the  year  around 
r'.'r,'r,',u''  required.  WILLIAM 
1*1-1  GERMAN.  Last  Granby,  Conn, 


M  A  N  i  1.1)  \n  experienced  dairy  foreman  to  ta 
■  barge  of  an  up-to-date  plant:  must  undf 
K.am  cows  and  machinery,  such  as  pas  ten  rise 
and  b.  machine,  etc.,  and  handling  of  men  ai 
in  Ik  "Hites;  good  refercn.es  required.  \E\ 
M  i-Ns  *V  1  OI  "  43  *NvweU  Road,  Auburnilal 

M  .ANTED  Waitress-chambermaid,  private  fat 
iD.  eountry :  $35  monthly,  ADVERTISE 

lMo.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WORKING  foreman  for  Eastern  hog  farm:  col¬ 
ony  house  system:  crops  harvested  by  hogs', 
only  men  possessing  practical  experience,  ability 
to  co-operate  and  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  will  be  considered :  stare  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  whether  married,  nationality  and 
salary  expected,  ADVERTISER  1880,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


"’ANTED — Farmer-gardener  for  small  farm  in 
Berkshire*;  married  man,  whose  wife  cau  do 
cooking  at  times;  want  capable,  middle-aged 
man,  good  worker,  with  best  references  only. 
ADVERTISER  1853,  .-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— — - - - -  i 

ELDERLY  WOMAN  to  cook  for  man  and  son. 

18:  small  farm;  7n  miles  from  New  York, 
good  llolne:  half  tulle  from  station.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Woniuti  ft«r  cook;  wages  $30  per 
month.  MRS.  A.  H.  FORSYTHE.  Medford. 
N.  J. 


M  AN  1'ED — October  15,  on  a  small  dairy  farm,  I 
a  young  man  with  experience,  one  who  is  kind  1 
and  obliging  and  a  worker;  write,  stating  wages 
expected.  Address  ADVERTISER  1848.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  neat,  capable  woman,  used  to 
living  in  the  conutry,  to  do  general  housework 
for  family  of  three;  roust  lie  a  good  plain  cook; 
excellent  home  for  right  person;  state  wages 
expected  ill  first  letter.  Address  MRS,  (’.  R. 
BOO  ROM.  Doumna,  N.  A’,  Telephone  Spring 
Valley  214.  I 


A\  A N  I  ED  -Respectable  uiiddle-aged  Woman  for 
light  housework  in  country,  near  New  York 
City:  wages  $3(1  a  month  with  u  good  home  and 
all  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  1832,  care 
Rural  New'- Yorker. 


WANTED-  Executive  man  and  wife  for  boys’ 
school;  man  good  manager,  enrol aker,  super¬ 
visor  of  boys;  woman  quick,  capable  cook: 
salary  $1,000  and  maintenance:  single  woman, 
chief  rook.  $75;  no  tobacco  or  children.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence.  Mass, 


DO  I  l.’TR  A  MAN  and  wife  preferred:  wife  to  do 
plain  cooking,  take-  caiv  of  small  house  man 
must  be  Prsi-class  poult  rynian,  handy  with 
tools,  understand  fruit  ami  farm  work;  good 
opening  for  right  people:  will  also  consider 
single  man.  or  widow  with  young  child,  for 
house;  give  reference,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  etc  .  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1831,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

STRONG  reliable  woman,  general  housework,  i 
good  olaiu  eook:  family  of  three;  one  mile 
from  village:  state  age  and  give  references:  $18 
per  wok,  hoard  and  room.  ADVERTISER  1 
184l’.  care  Rural  Nevv-A'orkor. 

WANTED  Plain  cook  and  houseworkor  for 
small  family  in  modern  country  home:  state 
wages.  MRS.  VERNON  K.  MKLI1ADO.  Green 
Pond  Farm#,  Bethlehem,  Da. 


A  OT  NO  GIKI  as  mother's  helper:  one  prefer¬ 
ring  good  home  t,,  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1889.  earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  Ilian  t-  assist  In  growing 
and  mu "keting  vegetables,  small  fruits  plants, 
etc.;  preferably  obe  who  can  drive  truck;  wages 
tu  start  851)  per  month,  newly  painted  sanitary 
four-room  cottage,  good  water,  land  for  garden, 
also  privilege  to  keep  cow.  pig  and  chickens  for 
own  use  it  desired,  j'.  HAYES  L’uvvntleld  Farm, 
Berwick,  Da. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  small  family,  as 
working  foreman;  small  farm;  23  acres  under 
cultivation;  fruit  and  general  crops;  must  un¬ 
derstand  pruning  and  spraying  fruit  trees;  be¬ 
ginners  and  those  looking  for  soft  snap  not 
Wanted:  pleasant  convenient  location.  Northern 
New  Jersey;  miles  from  New  A'nrk  City: 

half  mile  from  railroad,  three  minutes  to  trol¬ 
ley;  state  wages  required,  nationality,  number 
in  family,  ago  and  fun  particulars  as  to  past 
experience.  ADVERTISER  1840,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


CARETAKER — Small  place;  married;  thorough 
knowledge  farming,  gardening,  cattle,  poul¬ 
try:  life  experience;  unquestionable  references. 
BOX  23.  Great  River  X.  Y. 


POULT II YM A N  |2!»:  married:  10  years'  ex¬ 
perience:  successful  all  branched;  competent 
manager,  egg  producer  and  breeder.  BOX  47, 
Great  River,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on 
large  estate,  to  be  managed  by  practical 
methods  and  kept  modern  and  neat;  college 
graduate;  experienced  with  purebred  stock, 
crops,  handling  men  and  large  propositions; 
best  of  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
1755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Woman  with  15 
years'  experience  in  farm  management,  a 
student  of1  horticulture  in  England,  France  and 
United  States  agricultural  colleges,  wishes 
position  January  1  to  mu  tage  an  estate  w  ith 
fine  dairy  farm  and  poill'ry  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1704.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
training;  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American;  age  47:  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  September  or 
October.  BOX  7fi2.  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER — With  24  years’  experience 
managing  leige  estates  aud  farms,  production 
of  certified  milk,  A.  R.  0.,  handling  help,  mix¬ 
ing  and  feeding  balanced  rations;  thoroughly 
capable  in  every  detail;  state  full  particulars, 
including  wages  y.m  pay.  ADVERTISER  1781, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRA’MAN.  single,  experienced  in  all 
branches.  A.  D.  S.  training,  open  for  position; 
salary  or  salary  and  commission;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  R.  J.  HALBING,  care  Pinewood  Farms, 
Yorktown  Heigh  to.  N.  A". 


WANTED — Position  as  estate  manager;  profi¬ 
cient  in  all  details  of  farming,  gardening, 
stock,  poultry,  greenhouse,  etc.:  an  estate  in 
course  of  development  preferred:  married;  no 
children;  references;  only  first-class  proposition 
considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  1S05,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD — First-class,  open  for  position;  good 
references.  Address  ZED.  GARRY.  B.  D.  1. 
Shelburne.  Yt. 


AMERICAN,  responsible,  active,  middle-aged, 
handy  With  tools,  experienced  farming,  gar¬ 
dening  in  temperate,  ~en>i  and  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  wants  position  as  caretaker,  watchman, 
etc,,  by  club,  private  estate;  understands  Span¬ 
ish  and  German:  highest  references,  bond.  E. 
HOOKER,  499  Marshall  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

"  —  r 

WANTED— By  November  1.  by  young  man,  age 
23.  married,  two  children,  position  as  team 
or  truck  driver;  lifetime  experience  on  farm; 
also  milk,  hut  nor  preferred.  Address  GEORGE 
FABER.  600  Midland  Avenue,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


POl  LTRA  MAN — Single,  practical,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  commercial  or  private.  ADVERTISER 
1SIU.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  experienced  couple,  position  as 
house  officers  in  industrial  school;  cottage 
system  preferred.  Address  G.  C„  West  Not¬ 
tingham,  X.  H. 

'  t 

AVANTED — Position  as  poultryman  by  voung 
man  i221  with  practical  experience  in  brood- 
ing  aud  with  layers.  M'.  (’.  STIVERS.  Sussex 
N.  J. 


FARMER,  herdsman,  dairyman,  working  fore¬ 
man;  long,  successful  experience  with  regis¬ 
tered  stoi'k  and  modern  equipment;  married: 
age  40:  small  family.  ADVERTISER  1S27,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  with  girl.  8  work  ou  private  place; 

man  competent  manager:  life  experience  gar¬ 
dening.  purebred  stock;  wife  capable  house¬ 
keeper;  ex- teacher.  Address  V,  care  Garfield, 
Miller’s  Falls,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Young  man.  single,  wishes 
position  on  poultry  farm;  experience  and  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  ADVERTISER  1829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  six  years'  practical  experience, 
25,  single,  wants  position:  hard  worker:  not 
afraid  of  long  hours;  refined,  reliable;  can  get 
"-suits;  understand  all  branches:  fine  references: 
can  start  immediately.  ADVERTISER  1828, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Ol  XG  man  wants  position  ou  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate:  experience  in 
using  Empire  milking  machines.  I’.  0  BOX 

132.  Harriman.  X.  Y. 


FARMER  (48)  wishes  to  run  farm.  HENRY 
HORNING.  007  Bloomfield  Street,  Hoboken. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  .is  manager  of  large  stock 
or  grain  farm:  years’  experience  handling 
modern  machinery,  stock,  help  and  rotation 
crops:  can  furnish  A  1  help:  references.  FRANK 
LEWIS.  Route  0.  Albion,  X,  Y. 


POULTRY  superintendent,  commercial  or  es¬ 
tate,  open  for  position  October  15;  want  one 
that  Is  or  can  be  made  profitable:  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ability  to  succeed ;  Cornell 
graduate:  single;  only  a  first  class  proposition 
that  warrants  a  high  class  working  manager  at 
its  head  considered,  ADVERTISER  1859,  care 
Rural  New  Yorkrr. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent:  long  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stoik.  poultry,  lawns,  goads,  etc., 
all  modern  machinery;  exceptional  references: 
American:  married:  n-  children.  JOILN  11. 
BALDWIN.  Bloomfield.  Conn. 


POUI.TRA'AIAN,  long  practical  experience  In  all 
branches,  also  general  farm  tig,  liamtv  with 
tools,  desires  change.  ADVERTISER  1852.  .are 
Kura]  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  wanted  to  reduce  your  feeding 
costs  otic. Quarter  or  more  without  lowering 
production;  my  method  uses  home-grown  feeds 
with  one  concentrate:  lowers  feed  bill  and  in¬ 
creases  production;  give  kinds  and  amount-  of 
hay  and  grain  grown,  also  kinds  of  feeds  bufigbt 
or  available,  with  prices;  state  if  power  and 
steam  is  available,  number  aud  breed  of  cows, 
with  feed  used  and  Heir  present  production; 
also  hogs;  give  full  details  Iu  reply  and  1  will 
tell  you  what  I  can  do  and  About  what  It  will 
cost.  ADVERTISER  1842.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Young,  -ingle,  capable,  hard 
worker,  practical  and  college  training,  desires 
a  position  as  working  manager,  preferably  >f  a 
commercial  breeding  or  egg  farm  having  a  .  opa¬ 
city  of  at  least  1.500  birds;  best  of  references: 
open  October  15.  ADVERTISER  1847,  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


AVANTED — Position  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  young  married  man;  state  wages,  with 
house,  fuel,  milk.  etc.  ADVERTISER  1845. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position :  religions  young  man,  with 
college  education  and  clerical  experience:  born 
and  reared  on  farm;  wants  position  in  general 
farm  management  or  work:  write  particulars. 
J.  G.  LoopjER,  Swan.  ’1'c.x. 


MARRIED.  AMERICAN,  small  family,  desires 
position  immediately  as  foreman  or  herdsman; 
experienced  agricultural  school  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced  A.  U.  tester;  also  licensed  chauffeur; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man.  age  29 
years;  agricultural  school  graduate;  several 
years  of  praetirul  experience  Ln  dairying.  A.  R. 
work,  poultry  and  general  farming:  varied  busi¬ 
ness  experience :  .4  1  references.  ADVERTISER 
1837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


28t!-A(’RE  stock  and  dairy  farm:  located  on 
Walklll  River,  Orange  County.  N.  Y. :  farm 
fully  equipped;  modern  buildings:  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


28-ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage, 
in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake.  100  miles 
front  New  York  City:  lbo-aere  farm  in  con¬ 
nection:  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp;  write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pol  L I  RY  aud  truck  farmer  requires  partner 
(single)  with  capital:  Central  Jersey  If  ex 
perieneed  either  hram-li  write  ADVERTISER 
1807.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — Stock  farm;  700  acres:  all  kinds 
good  buildings;  two  new  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut:  200  acres  pasture: 
balance  plow  land  for  tractor;  $10,000  if*  sold 
soon.  ..r  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles  from 
Corning  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  UU- 
LETT,  Hall,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tbe  Yarnall  Fruit  Farm:  93  acres; 

sandy  loam  soil:  famous  Ringing  Hill  fruit 
district,  Montgomery  County.  Pa.;  4n  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia,  two  miles  from  Pottstowu;  750 
apple  trees,  standard  varieties,  many  in  bearing; 
12  acres  pea.  lies;  two  tons  grapes  yearly;  straw¬ 
berries.  pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  entrants 
aud  asparagus  In  abundance;  apple  crop.  15 
acres  corn  and  all  other  crops  included:  done 
house  and  barn;  20  acres  woodland;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  deal  includes  all  machinery,  new  Fordson 
tractor,  power  sprayer,  horses,  chickens  and 
hoes;  bargain  at  $15,ituo  immediate  possesrion. 
F.  II.  YARNALL.  934  High  St..  Pottstowu.  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — With  option  to  buy  in  tracts  to 
sob.  1  01)0  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
I*  loritla :  fine  fur  general  farming,  vegetables, 
fruit,  bulb  and  cut  flower  growing;  state  what 
you  want  in  first  letter.  T.  K.  GODBEY. 
Waldo.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — »21-aore  dairy  farm,  In  the  best 
section  of  Orange  County,  Address  h.  N. 
SANDS,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 03-acre  dairj  farm,  in  Bucks  Co., 
Fa.:  on  S'afe  road;  9o  miles  from  New  York: 
one  nob*  from  town,  churches,  schools;  build¬ 
ings  ami  extensive  equipment  practically  new: 
good  monthly  income;  must  he  sold  at  once  on 
account  of  sickness:  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  17ii9,  .'arc  Rural  New  Yorker. 


“IN  THE  garden  yf  Maine’’ — Fine  old  bome- 
stead  iu  the  Kennebec  Valley;  2  miles  from  the 
river  and  2  miles  from  a  .-harming  lake:  com¬ 
prises  extensive  orchards  011  soil  natnraltr  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fruits:  improved  with  two 
sets  dwellings  and  barns;  deep  fruit  cellars, 
specially  constructed:  also  gently  Tolling  fields 
for  grass  and  tillage;  pastures  with  niMer  'ail¬ 
ing  springs;  pine  .  lad  loams  and  woodlands: 
this  splendid  estate  of  about  85ft  acres  will  be 
sold  at  reasonable  price  by  administrator.  Ad- 
dwss  CARROLL  N.  PERKINS.  Attorney  at- 
law,  Waterville.  Me. 


$10. oflO  BUYS  a  20- room  hotel,  fully  equipped 
and  doing  a  splendid  business,  in  a  beautiful 
college  town;  don't  miss  this  chance:  write  for 
particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  1770.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


112  ACRES — Sixty  cultivated:  rile  drained: 

timber:  modern  California  bungalow :  sanitary 
barn,  two  silos:  fruit:  thorough  blood  Holsteins’: 
machinery  and  crops  included:  for  $99  iier  acre. 
ADVERTISER  17S4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Stl-acre  farm:  six  miles  from 
Huntingdon.  Pa,;  $8,500  takes  stock,  crops 
aud  tools;  cash  or  terms.  T.  H.  PARK.  Box 
19.  R.  B.  2.  Huntingdon.  Pa. 


DEL. AM  ARE  A  ALLEY  FARM — 128  acres:  one 
mile  front  village  and  railroad:  two  houses: 
cellar  ham:  all  necessary  outbuildings;  four 
horses,  two  vows.  300  hens,  five  hogs:  tools, 
machinery,  gasoline  engine,  wagons;  35  tons 
hay,  300  bushels  wheat  and  barley.  13  acres 
corn:  to  quick  buyer  at  $8,500;  reasonable 
terms.  JAY  ATEN.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Stockton. 
N.  ,1. 


182-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  or  exchange  fur  good 
investment  property,  business,  merchandise  or 
mortgages ;  farm  is  three  miles  west  of  Clyde ; 
ou«*  half  tulle  to  trolley  and  shipping  station 
and  State  mad"  sandy,  gravelly  1  .nn  all  till¬ 
able  some  mock:  stock,  tools  and  one-half  of 
crops:  25  acres  on  hard :  two  houses  four  bank 
barns'  price,  inclusive.  $25,000:  incumbrances 
$13.0*10:  adjoining  75  acres  sold  for  $105  per 
acre:  possession  immediately.  Owner.  O.  B. 
SHAFER  Civile  N.  Y 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1215' 
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and  Brand  New  Material  and  Supplies 

from  Our  Headquarters  Plant  at  Chicago! 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Prices  Cut  in  Half!! 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  sale  brines  you  world's  greatest 
rooting  values  in  nil  dependable  grades. 
Huy  quickly  mid  liberally.  These  prices 
lire  freight  prepaid  to  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Michigan  aud  Wisconsin. 
Ask  for  Freight  prepaid  prices  to  other 
states. 

!  Look  at  This  Low  Price! 


Lot  PCI — Reconditioned,  corrugated,  galvanized  roof¬ 
ing  uud  siding.  Per  100  square  icet . . $3.00 

Painted  Corrugated  Sheets 

Lot  PC2 — Overhauled,  painted,  corrugated  sheets. 
Per  100  square  feet . . . . . . $2.25 

■  Slate  Coated  Roofing! 


Lot  PC3 — lied  or  gray-green,  slate  coated  roofing. 
Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  Kails  and  cement 
included.  Per  roll,  (new  stock) . . . $2.25 


i  Gold  Medal  Wallboard! 

E 


Lot  PC4 — Splendid  wallboard  furnished  In  32*  and 
48"  widths;  lengths  up  . to  12  ft.  Per  100  square  feel, 
freight  paid  to  stales  above,  (new  stock) . S3. 95 


Heavy  Corrugated  Sheets 

Lot  PCS — Heavy  weight.  2*  gauge  2  34'  corrugated 
metal  sheens.  Size  27 s  S4\  Per  100  square 
feet,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  (new  stock) . .  S3.50 


Iron  Pipe  Bargains! 

5c 


mm. 


PER 

FOOT 


iniiniliriiinimrnnuniinmiimminumiiniiiiiiuinuiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiumuiiiuiiii 

j  Bigger  opportunities  and  better  values  than  ever  before 

:  will  be  found  in  our  gigantic  stocks. This  colossal  sale  greatly 
i  out-distances  all  of  our  sensational  sales  of  the  past. 

[No  matter  where  you  reside  the  combined  price  smashing 

;  power  of  the  wonderful  bargains  at  our  numerous  great 
:U.  S.  Government  Army  camp  operations  and  at  our  headquarters 
[plant  here  at  Chicago  offer  irresistable  values.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Lumber  $15  to  925  per  thousand 

Millions  of  feet  of  splendid  lumber  is  now  on  sale  at  our  various  U, 

[  S.  Government  Army  Camp  operations.  Good  sound  lumber,  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  with  nails  drawn — not  clipped  off.  All  kinds — send 
■your  list  for  low  quick  sale  prices  or  mark  coupon  for  our  list  of  army 
■  camp  material  located  nearest  to  you.  Combine  your  requirements  with  your 
[neighbors  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  lowest  car  load  freight  rates. 

:  Timbers  Sheathing  Wainscoating  Novelty  Siding  Crating 

■Joist  Drop  Siding  Shiplap  Ceiling  Cribbing 

•Studding  Flooring  Dressed  &  Watched  Planking  Blocking 

Thousands  of  doors  in  regular  sizes  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  various  camps  at 


|  At  our  various  government  army  camps 
:vve  have  for  sale  various  kinds  of  sash, 
•  windows  and  frames  suitable  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  building  purpose. 

I  Sash  priced  from . 75c  to  $1.50 

■  Windows  priced  from  $1.50to  $3.50 


big  savings.  Sizts  range  from  2  ft.  x  6ft. 
to  3  ft.  x  7  ft.,  most  of  them  being  me¬ 
dium  size  2  ft.  8  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in. 

Priced  from _ $1.25  to  $3.75 


Lot  PC20 — Wonderful  values  In  our  big  storks. 
Random  lengths  complete  with  couplings,  all  sizes  at 

big  savings,  1  In.  pipe,  per  foot.. . . . . 5c 

All  other  sizes  priced  proportionately  low. 


Mark  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy  of  our  government  army  camp 
material.  The  complete  list  of  the  camps  nearest  you  will  be  sent 
without  delay.  Stock  includes  plumbing  material,  heating  material, 
roofing,  wallboard,  pipes  and  fittings,  electrical  equipment,  etc. 


I  Govt.  Barbed  Wire! 

$1.15  Per  Reel 

nought  by  us  nt  less  than  cost  of 
manufacturing.  Made  under  rigid 
government  inspection,  12  gauge 
open  hearth  a  reel  wire  with  4  point 
horhs  .VS  Inaher,  long  spaced  3 
Inches  apart.  r,s  pound  reels  eon- 
tain  700  feet:  It:*  lb.  reels.  1.400  ft. 

( 'oaled  with  apodal  formula  weather  W--  - 
resisting  palm.  '  - — 

Lot  Number  PC200. 

PrlCa  per  reel . $1.15 

112  lb.  ruels . . . $2.25 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  C'rcsslclll,  X.  J. 

SMOOTH  FENCE  WIRE! 

Smooth  galvanized  9  gauge  wire  suit¬ 
able  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines 
and  all  general  purposes  about  the  home 
and  farm.  Rolls  weigh  about  150 
pounds. 

Lot  No.  PC100. 

Price,  per  100  lbs. _ $2.95 

Shipped  from  Chicago  or  Cresakill,  N.  J. 

Barbed  Bottom  Hog  Fence 

Lot  PCS— Made  of  No. 

II  lop  wire  uud  No.  14 
intermediate  wire  und 
slay  wires.  Spaced  0 
lnrliosapart.8, 3 'j,  4 . 4 j, 

5  Jj,  and  <>  lncnr-s,  spaced 
from  bottom  upwards. 

26  Inches  high,  per  rod..23c  32  Inch  rod,  per  rod....28c 

Splendid  Hog  Troughs! 

Lot  PC7 — Strong  non¬ 
lip  feed  I  roughs  for  hogs, 
sheet)  and  cattle.  Heavy 
steel,  12  luclies  wide. 

5  feet  long,  each . . . $1.95 

8  feet  long,  each . $2.95 

10  feet  long,  each . . . . $3.95 


! 
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Cream  Separators 

Famous  Cream  Getter  v 

EASY  TERMS  —  FREE  TRIAL  A 

Lot  PC8— Our  famous  cream  ‘"£*5 
separators,  have  made  a  won-  \U 

derful  record  in  all  sizes— all 
seasons  of  the  year  in  all  parts 
of  country,  patented  exclusive  s— 

improvements  everywhere,  ,ir  m.  ~h;~ 

Fully  Guaranteed  lofive^^^^ 

complete  and  lasting  satisfaction.  ■  “ 

Ni/.r  »'ap  lbs  Size  C*p.1l>N  Sale 

No.  pernr.  price  No.  p**i  hr-  price  J 

•1  *176  *181,60  6  500  $64.00  /J 

*2  *260  *  36.00  7  750  02.00  M 

3  376  49.00  9  950  08.00 

♦inilicattiB  table  aixaa.  All  miichinett  aro 
ready  for  ohiumanta  from  Minn., Pa.  and 
Chicago.  3  per  cent  discount  ia  allowed 
if  caah  ia  aant  with  order. 


FAMOUS  WATTS 
CORN  SHELLERS 


You  can  now  buy,  and  own  a  world’s  best  corn 
shellerat  big  reduced  prices.  Most  liberal  terms. 
30  day  free  trial,  and  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

\  No.  PCS — Watta  No.  1— S22.SO.  For  the 

1  man  who  shell*  corn  for  hi*  own  use,  rapacity 

J)  60  to  15  bu.  per  hour,  with  ■  3  II. P.  engme. 

No.  PC« — Watts  No  4  *49.  With  cleHn- 

big  system,  cob  stacker  and  grain  elevator. 

V:~'i  No.  PCIO — Watta  No. 7 — *1»2.  With  atund- 
•g.t  l  ard  equipment,  including  wagon  box.  grain ulu- 
«  \\  vator;  cob  Blacker,  typo  "R”  fender  On  Steel 
— trucks,  capacity  200  bushels  per  hour. 

Watta  No.  4-A  Corn  Shelter.  No.  PC11.  This  is  the  famous  Watts  No.  1  A  Corn 

fc heller,  fitted  compluto  with  cleaning  system,  cob  Btaeker,  grain  elevator  and  auto¬ 
matic  feeder — capacity  76  to  125  bushels  per  hour  with  a  4  to  0  H.P .  fc,ngine.  1  rice  465 


How  Buys  m 
This  J 
Sheller  Jr 


ALUS-CHALMERS  FARM  TRACTORS 


Reduced  SO  A  P 
Sale  Price  fck/O 

You  Save  More  Than  Half! 

This  ia  your  one  big  chuncc  to  own  a  fa¬ 
mous  Allis  Clmlmera  Farm  Tractor.  This 
great  olTermeans  that  you  get  a  complete 
tractor  at  less  than  price  of  u  reputable  gas 
rjigjnc  of  equal  power. 

Easy  Time  Payments 
Buy  on  your  own  terms.  Wc  will  arrange 
to  extend  the  payments  for  n  reasonable 
period. 

A  Double  Guarantee 

With  each  Allis  Chalinera  Farm  Tractor, 
we  give  you  our  well  known,  "money  back 
guarantee'*  which  assures  y,.u  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  and  Allis  Chalmcrs'.guarantee,  which 
protects  you  forever  against  defects  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship. 


Excellent  Construction 

Allis  Chalmers  10-18  H.  15.  Farm  Trac¬ 
tors,  are  built  to  give  beat  service  under 
most  severe  conditions,  A  strong,  dur¬ 
able  machine  for  pulling  plows,  harrows, 
binders,  wagons,  etc.— will  do  all  kinds 
of  work,  taking  the  place  of  8  horses. 
Maximum  power  for  its  weight.  Few 
parts  easily  accessible,  best  material — 
strength  and  efficiency  combined. 


Send  This  Coupon 


ron  Streets 

CAGO 


PIPELESS  FURNACES! 
Double  $<71*1  f 

Casing  m  w  gfef  « 


GASOLINE  ENGINES! 


Lot  PCB — Monarch  engine  with  Webster  oscil¬ 
lating  magneio.  Develops  full  rated  horsepower. 
Sure  starter  ana  iteady  worker  under  all  conditions 

GASOLINE 


q.Ly - 1  A  rough  pencil  sketch  of 

your  home,  showing  size  of 
KlHffll  room*-  height  of  ceiling, 
number  and  size  of  doors 
jnjr(™  Jii  and  windows  is  all  that  we 
•  ["-  •  §  need  to  estimate  a  heating 

P  I  plant  for  your  building,  that 
will  give  you  greatest  com- 
fort— efficient  and  econora- 
w"'"!  ypr  jCal  service. 

Steam— Hot  Water— Warm  Air! 

Our  big  complete  atoek  of  all  material  required 
for  the  Installation  of  a  steam,  hot  water  or 
warm  idr  heating  plant  is  assembled  from  big 
purchases  of  beating  material  which  come  to 
us  at  substantial  reductions  from  regular 
J  prices.  In  addition  to  low  prices,  we  offer  the 
J  intelligent  ner vices  of  experienced  engineers, 
I  who  will  help  you  make  n  correct  decision  on 
•  the  heating  plant  for  your  home,  and  the  most 
I  economical  way  to' inn  tall  it.  Mark  the  coupon 
I  for  a  heating  proposition  now. _ 


Lot  PC  11 — Efficient,  iiuely 
constructed,  pipclexsfurnnccs 
offered  complete  single  reg¬ 
ister  healing  systems.  Circu¬ 
lates  clean,  warm  air  to  all 
rooms. 

Size  Heating  Cap.  Prico 
Firepot  cu.  ft. 

18  incites  12, 000  $70 

20  inches  15.000  $85 

22  inches  18.000  $100 

24  inches  95.000  $120 

20  inches  40.000  $145 


IUIIK,  CM  Ml.  W!CJ»*.  IllrWU  Willi  luvtvaw  I'lttlCU  WUIIVCMJW  "ueiv 

overflow  and  nickel  plated  double  bath  cock.  White  porcelain  en- 
t-tneled  lavatory,  Bizo  17x19  in,  with  nickel  plated  trap  and  faucet*. 
Closet  outfit  includes  white  vitreous  earthenware  washdown  bowl 
with  highly  finished  golden  oak  tank,  copper  lined,  golden  onk 
seat  and  cover.  Price  complete.. - - - - 553 

Hath  tub  with  Hath  till,  without  Closet  outfit  lavatory  with 

lUtinitu  shown  Dt’lnga  shown  complex.  luting*  shown 


i  HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Chicago 

I  Dapt.  PC-B7 

I  Check  the  squares  below,  to  show  which  items  and  mater- 
ini  you  are  interested  In,  and  we  will  send  you  the  proper 
|  literature  free,  and  postpaid, 

| — I  Book  of  Buiding  Material  from 

I _ 1  Army  Camps. 

| — |  General  Catalogue  of  New 
I _ I  Material. 


$27  $22  $19  $9 

- -  t  OnePieceKitchenSinks 


gT  Lot  PCIO — White  porcelain  enameled  roll  rim 
kitchen  Bniks  furnished  complete  with  2 
_ faucets  and  trap. 

- r  Size  18  in.  x  24  in.* . S12 

- '  Siic  18  in.  x  30  in. . . SIS 

Size  20  in.  x  30  in . .  $14 

White  porcelain  enam. drain  board, 24  in.long.euchSS.SO 


I  am  intere3te  in 


No.  PC30.  New  wire  nails.  All 
aizes  from  8  to  40d.  Handy  as¬ 
sortment  for  general  ose.  Indis- 
ponsible  for  use  about  the  farm. 
1001b.  keg. . SI. 95 


Name 


Address . . . . 

II  you  do  not  wish  to  tsar  this  pass.  Crop  us  a  postal  card 
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A  Discussion  of  Greenhouse  Problems 


The  Outlook  for  Selling  Flower^ 

I  am  thinking  o'  embarking  in  commercial  flower 
growing.  I  know  nothing  about  this  business,  but  feel 
that  I  should  like  to  try  it,  and  therefore  am  seeking 
your  advice  in  the  matter.  I  am  married,  35  years  old, 
of  good  health  and  habits.  I  have  one  hoy,  1  1  years 
old.  I  own  a  little  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  a  New 
Jersey  city.  The  ground  is  100x120.  fertile  soil,  with 
a  number  of  fruit  trees  on  it,  occupying  one-half  the 
ground.  I  am  holding  a  position  paying  me  -S40  per 
week.  My  idea  is  to  start  planting  flowers  in  the  yard 
that  are  the  most  profitable.  This  will  be  done  in  my 
spare  time.  Of  course  my  wife  and  boy  will  help  all 
they  can.  Then,  perhaps,  if  it  proves  to  be  paying,  say 
about  the  middle  of  next  Summer,  I  shall  have  a  small 
greenhouse  lmilt  in  order  to  grow  Winter  flowers.  I 
still  intend  to  hold  on  to  my  position  until  1  feel  that 


the  market  just  a  little  more,  the  florist  does  not 
try  to  ward  off  prospective  competition  by  discour¬ 
aging  beginners,  but  you  will  find  every  one  of  them, 
who  has  made  any  success  of  the  business,  willing 
to  help  the  beginner  with  his  problems,  of  course 
there  arc  a  few  men  who  think  they  are  smart  who 
will  imt  give  out  information  freely.  These  fellows 
are  few  indeed,  and  usually  so  all-important  that 
they  never  realize  their  own  narrow  ignorance. 

Several  years  ago  outdoor  flowers  sold  on  nearly 
all  markets  at  a  price  that  left  the  grower  a  good 
profit  over  expenses.  I  have  a  man  in  mind  who 
planted  a  small  area  of  asters,  just  a  bed  in  his 


one  of  the  best  all-round  Summer  cut  flowers  on  the 
list.  Men  who  had  a  very  small  area  previously 
have  planted  acres  and  acres  of  it,  till  the  shipments 
have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  possible  sales. 

Gladioli  are  another  flower  of  which  millions  are 
grown  each  season,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  season  forced  stock  the  prices  have  ruled  very 
low,  even  as  low  as  $5  to  $7  per  1.000  on  some  mar¬ 
kets.  Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  the  bulbs,  the 
lowest  of  which  sell  for  about  $20  per  1,000.  This 
overstocked  condition  started  with  the  advent  of  the 
outdoor  flowers,  and  last  Thursday.  September  14. 
I  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  wholesale  florists 
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it  is  necessary  for  me  to  stay  home  altogether.  I  intend 
to  get  my  knowledge  from  books  and  by  getting  in  touch 
with  different  nurserymen.  j.  j.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

Till'!  outdoor  flower  situation  this  season  is  in 
such  condition  that  1  would  not  wish  to  offer 
any  advice  whatever  on  the  subject.  1  am  afraid 
by  the  time  1  have  stated  the  exact  conditions  all 
readers  who  may  have  contemplated  trying  flowers 
as  an  assistance  to  the  family  exchequer  will  accuse 
me  of  trying  to  discourage  them.  Possibly  not  only 
discourage  them,  but  the  thought  may  flud  utter¬ 
ance:  "()li,  that  fellow  grows  flowers  himself,  and 
is  just  trying  to  keep  us  from  being  a  possible  com¬ 
petitor." 

That  is  not  the  intention,  as  one  or  two  more  in 
the  game  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  man 
who  is  established.  Though  each  one  helps  depress 


garden,  and  sold  $115  worth  from  it.  This  was  too 
good  to  keep,  so  in  the  following  year  some  of  his 
neighbors  planted  quite  a  lot,  and  he  increased  his 
area.  They  brought  a  fair  price  last  year,  and  more 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  planted  asters;  one  not 
many  miles  from  here  planted  10  acres.  When  these 
various  aster  areas  began  producing  there  were  little 
mountains  of  flower  boxes  at  our  railroad  station 
each  morning  going  to  the  city.  In  a  week  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  so  badly  overstocked  that  in  self-defence 
the  commission  men  in  the  cities  simply  asked  the 
farmers  to  discontinue  shipping.  The  result  has 
been  that  almost  their  entire  crops  were  not  mar¬ 
keted.  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  not 
enough  business  to  absorb  the  enormous  surplus. 
'I’he  same  condition  has  obtained  in  repard  to  Del¬ 
phinium  Belladonna,  an  easily  grown  perennial,  and 


there  were  simply  jammed  with  flowers  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  the  large  cold  storage  rooms  12  to  45 
ft.  high.  That  has  been  the  condition  without  let¬ 
up  all  this  Summer.  Just  last  week  asters  that  last 
season  would  have  sold  as  high  as  $4  per  100  were 
averaging  the  grower  43  cents  per  100,  and  there 
was  a  selling  commission  of  15  per  cent  deducted 
from  that  figure. 

Now  this  is  simply  a  plain  statement  of  conditions 
the  past  Summer.  We  florists  hope  we  may  never 
see  another  like  it.  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
will,  especially  if  farm  produce  does  not  bring  higher 
prices.  Many  farmers  will  consider  even  a  very 
small  income  from  flowers  as  a  side  line  as  just  that 
much  more  cash  on  hand.  The  fact  that  income 
does  not  meet  cost  of  production  on  all  the  other 
crops  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation,  as  the  cost 
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of  production  on  all  the  other  crops  is  away  ahead 
of  the  returns.  This  puts  the  man  who  depends 
upon  Summer  flowers  as  a  large  portion  of  his  live¬ 
lihood  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It  is  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  people  that  I  am  writing  these 
facts  so  fully.  Personally,  we  shall  not  plant  any 
more  flowers  to  help  this  condition  along.  There  is 
always  the  chance  of  a  reaction  in  these  matters. 
Many  growers  become  disgusted  with  the  low  re¬ 
turns — or  no  returns  at  all — and  quit.  e.  j.  w. 

How  to  Force  Easter  Plants 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  and  heated  frame  con¬ 
nected,  which  I  use  to  raise  vegetable  plants  in  the 
Spring.  Could  I  till  the  frame  with  potted  hyacinth 
bulbs  this  Full,  letting  them  freeze  and  rest  until  early 
Spring,  then  turn  the  Item  on  and  force  them  for  Faster, 
with  any  success?  Frame  is  10x45  ft.,  two  rows  of 
MxG  sash  making  the  roof,  heated  with  2-iti.  water  pipes. 
What  temperature  would  hyacinth  bulbs  need?  itow 
long  before  Faster  should  the  heat  be  turned  on  the 
frame?  1  have  a  market  for  Easter  flowers.  Is  there 
anything  that  could  be  forced  iu  a  heated  frame  for 
Easter  bloom?  If  uot,  could  I  work  the  frame  filled 
with  spearmint?  r.  w .  b. 

New  York. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and  tulips  can  usually  bo 
forced  rather  profitably  for  Faster  if  you  have  a 
local  market  that  will  pay  tlie  price  necessary  to 
pay  expenses  and  leave  some  profit.  The  margin 
will  be  very  small,  or  sales  will  even  show  a  loss  if 
the  finished  plants  must  be  transported  any  great 
distance.  All  bulbs  mentioned  may  be  potted  up, 
either  singly  or  in  4-in.  pots,  or,  better,  grouped 
several  together  in  larger  pots  or  fern  pans.  They 
can  also  be  planted  in  small  flats.  The  pots,  after 
being  planted,  are  placed  very  close  together  in  a  cold 
frame  and  covered  over  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  4 
in. :  that  is.  4  in.  of  soil  over  the  top  of  the  pot  after 
the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  pot  in  the  regular  way. 
The  potting  should  be  done  from  October  15  to 
December  1.  though  best  results  will  be  had  if  pot¬ 
ting  is  completed  before  too  cold  weather,  or  the 
bulbs  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  root 
action  before  Winter  sets  in. 

When  the  ground  freezes  slightly  a  covering  of 
salt  hay.  loaves  or  any  other  protection  should  he 
placed  over  the  soil  of  sullicient  thickness  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  penetrating  into  the  soil.  Sash  may 
he  placed  over  the  bed  duriug  Winter,  though  not 
an  absolute  necessity.  Some  writers  will  advise  8 
in.  or  even  more  in  depth  for  the  soil  covering,  but 
this  is  an  error,  as  the  stems  will  be  very  long  and 
weak  with  this  treatment.  Hyacinths  should  be 
removed  from  the  outside  frame,  the  soil  being  care¬ 
fully  removed  that  has  been  placed  on  top  of  the 
pots,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  spike  from  the  bulb,  and 
placed  in  tlie  forcing  house  three  weeks  before 
Faster.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
about  50  to  52  degrees.  The  same  temperature  will 
answer  very  well  for  the  other  bulbs. 

The  treatment  of  Narcissus  and  tulips  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  removal  of  soil  and  placing  in  the 
house  as  with  hyacinths,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  length  of  time  required  to  bring  them  into 
bloom.  Golden  Spur  will  require  from  14  to  is  days. 
Bieolor,  Victoria  and  Emperor  require  24  to  20  days, 
and  should  be  planted  lote  in  October,  these  varieties 
requiring  a  longer  season  to  develop. 

The  standard  single  and  double  varieties  of  tulips 
are  the  most  satisfactory  for  pot  culture.  The  Dar¬ 
wins  are  not  so  easily  handled.  The  single  varieties 
will  require  three  weeks  in  the  house,  and  the  double 
varieties  four  weeks.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  work 
along  these  suggested  dates  and  keep  a  close  record 
each  season,  as  experiment  is  the  best  method  to 
reach  success. 

An  early  Faster  will  usually  require  more  time 
in  the  house  than  a  late  one.  After  April  10  hya¬ 
cinths  will  bloom  outside  in  the  cold  frame  without 
heat  in  the  average  season.  e.  j.  w. 

A  Few  Greenhouse  Problems 

I  am  going  to  keep  a  greenhouse  this  Winter,  for 
flowers  and  Winter  vegetables,  also  plants  for  next 
year's  crop  of  cabbage  and  tomatoes.  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  mix  up  the  soil  for  these  different  things,  how 
long  it  should  stand  before  being  put  iu  the  hothouse, 
and  when.  How  warm  should  greenhouse  be  kept? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  M.  o. 

J.  M.  i  >.  does  nut  go  into  sullicient  detail  as  to 
his  plans  to  enable  one  to  give  an  intelligent  reply. 
Any  good  garden  soil  will  give  fair  results  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  addition  of  well-rotted  manure 
will  help  materially,  Lime  will  also  he  needed  if 
there  is  any  hint  of  acidity  in  the  soil,  though  the 
lime  and  manure  are  not  a  good  combination  it 
applied  at  the  same  time.  Try  to  work  the  lime  into 
the  soil,  and  a  short  time  after  a  heavy  watering, 
or  heavy  rain,  add  the  manure  and  incorporate 
t  ho  roughly. 

I  could  not  think  of  any  flower  crop  that  can  he 
grown  this  Winter,  except  possibly  bulbs,  llya- 
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ciuths,  Narcissus  or  tulips  may  he  potted  up  in  a 
frame  outdoors,  and  brought  into  the  house  three 
or  four  weeks  before  Faster.  The  best,  crop  to  start 
out  with  would  be  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  The  plants 
should  be  set  in  the  house  as  soon  as  possible  for 
tlie  first  crop.  Plant  tnem  about  7xs  in.,  keep  them 
well  watered,  though  not  wet  and  soggy,  the  tem¬ 
perature  about  50  degrees,  and  either  place  tobacco 
stems  around  the  plants  or  fumigate  with  tobacco 
often  enough  to  keep  the  green  fly  in  check.  Have 
another  lot  of  plants  ready  to  plant  as  soon  as  the 
first  crop  is  cut. 

About  the  first  of  November  tomato  seed  can  be 
sown.  P>onny  Best  or  Comet  being  the  best  varieties. 
The  plants  will  grow  very  slowly  in  the  low  tem¬ 
perature.  but  if  given  several  inches  of  space  each 
way  on  a  shelf  in  the  house  will  be  line  and  stocky 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  when  they  can  be 
planted  right  among  the  lettuce  about  is  iu.  each 
way.  They  will  have  to  lm  trained  to  a  single  stem 
and  properly  supported.  Soon  as  the  last  lettuce  is 
cut  the  temperature  should  bo  run  at  <10.  Do  not 
water  very  heavily  till  there  arc  tomatoes  set  on  three 
nr  four  clusters.  After  that  time  water  thoroughly 
every  time  the  soil  appears  to  be  a  little  dry.  Allow¬ 
ing  the  soil  to  dry  off  at  this  stage  will  cause  brown 


In  Prof.  Waugh’s  fine  article  <>n  "Fixing  Fp"  I  notice 
he  says  to  plant  deciduous  trees  for  "dignity."  What’s 
the  matter  with  the  evergreens  in  that  class?  I  am 
enclosing  a  snapshot  of  a  Norway  spruce  used  as  a 
specimen  tree,  and  to  my  mind  it  "tnakPs  the  place!" 
Shrubbery  is  important,  but  we  should  emphasize  the 
tree  planting  for  the  future.  I  think  a  good  motto 
would  be  "A  tree  for  the  future  with  every  shubbery 
planting.” — t.  n.  t. 


it.  and  over-watering  earlier  will  induce  too  much 
lant.  growth,  and  the  blossoms  will  not  set  properly. 
Vegetable  plants  can  he  grown  on  raised  shelves, 
Iso  started  in  the  greenhouse,  and  moved  to  cold 
rallies  when  transplanted.  This  will  apply  to  cub¬ 
age,  cauliflower,  beets,  lettuce  and  other  hardy 
hints.  Tomatoes,  eggplant  and  peppers  will  have 
i  he  grown  warm. 

One  or  two  good  hooks  would  be  a  great  help;  in 
act.  almost  a  necessity  for  a  beginner,  if  he  would 
void  trouble  and  loss.  The  gain  from  having  seve¬ 
ral  good  books  is  beyond  comparison  with  the  cost, 
tailey’s  “Forcing  Book"  and  Taft’s  “Greenhouse 
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Soil  Questions  From  Maryland 

Relative  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  is  ii  not  necessary 
to  plow  for  fallow  wheat  considerably  iu  advance  of 
seeding  in  order  to  permit  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter?  1  have  reference  mostly  to  in- 
stances  where  the  second  growth  of  clover  is  plowed 
under. 

SUCH  experiments  as  we  have  studied  seem  to 
show  Unit,  early  plowing  for  wheat  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Early  plowing  in  June  or  July  has  given 
better  satisfaction  than  when  the  land  is  plowed 
immediately  before  seeding.  Our  theory  of  this  is 
that  Hie  earlier  plowing  gives  a  better  chance  for 
the  breaking  up  or  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter,  thus  making  its  plant  food  more  available. 


Much  the  same  thing  also  applies  to  other  green 
crops.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  green  crops 
like  rye  and  Soy  beans,  where  the  stems  are  very 
large  and  hollow,  may  injure  the  soil  by  admitting 
too  much  air  and  starting  up  too  strong  a  fermenta¬ 
tion.  We  have  known  soils  to  be  injured  in  that 
way.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  remedied  by  rolling 
or  packing  the  crops  hard  after  plowing.  A  crop 
like  clover  or  Soy  beans,  strong  in  nitrogen,  will 
decay  more  rapidly  than  a  crop  of  rye  or  buckwheat. 

Does  corn  yield  more  when  barnyard  manure  is  well 
disked  into  plowed  soil  rather  than  broadcast  before 
plowing?  Would  the  residual  effect  upon  the  following 
crop  be  the  same  in  both  cases? 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  disking  barnyard 
manure  will  give  better  results  than  broadcasting. 
Pile  character  of  the  manure  would  have  much  to  do 
with  that.  Very  rough  and  coarse  manure  will  give 
better  results  when  plowed  or  disked  under  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  line  and  well-rotted  manure 
may  he  better  when  broadcast  like  chemicals,  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  availability.  The  coarser 
and  heavier  manure  evidently  decays  faster  when 
put  down  into  the  ground.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  would  he  any  particular  difference  in  the 
residual  effect.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  availability. 
The  line,  well-rotted  manure  cun  be  spread  to  a 
better  advantage  and  will  give  up  its  plant  food 
faster. 

Do  all  forms  of  lime  attack  the  liutnus  in  the  soil? 
What,  becomes  of  the  humus  when  so  attacked?  In 
rebuilding  worn-out,  humus-free  soils  would  not  lime 
be  more  effective  if  the  humus  content  of  these  soils 
were  first,  replenished? 

All  forms  of  lime  attack  the  humus  iu  the  soil, 
hut  naturally  a  finely  burnt  lime  will  be  much  more 
rapid  in  its  work  than  a  coarsely  ground  limestone. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  chemistry,  the  burnt  lime 
being  an  active  agent,  while  the  raw  limestone  would 
he  much  slower  in  its  action.  Humus,  when  acted 
upon  by  the  lime,  rapidly  decays  or  is  worked  up 
and  destroyed  by  bacteria.  The  bulk  of  the  humus 
will  he  oxidized  and  pass  out  of  its  original  form. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  lime  has  a  better 
effect  upon  a  soil  which  is  well  filled  with  humus. 

The  method  I  have  in  mind  is  to  let  rye  be  the 
pioneer  crop,  to  be  plowed  under  for  humus  when 
humus  is  needed  before  lime,  and  either  cow  peas  or 
Sweet  clover  the  pioneer  crop  when  humus  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  needed  before  lime  for  the  most  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  In  a  case  like  this  is  rye  the  only  crop  suited 
for  the  purpose? 

We  have  seeded  rye  on  light  soil  which  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime.  We  obtained  a  fair  growth,  and  by 
plowing  it  under  and  then  using  lime  to  hasten  its 
decay  we  felt  that,  we  prepared  the  soil  quite  rapidly 
for  clover.  Buckwheat  is  another  crop  which  helps 
us  to  obtain  quick  results.  As  a  rule,  the  Soy  bean 
does  not  respond  to  the  use  of  lime  as  freely  as 
clover  or  some  of  flic  other  legumes.  In  fact  both 
the  Soy  bean  and  the  cow  pea  will  do  fairly  well  on 
soil  that  is  quite  acid.  We  observe  that  the  Soy 
beat!  responds  quickly  to  fertilizer  or  good  soil. 
Perhaps  the  light  portions  of  that  field  are  deficient 
in  both  nitrogen  and  humus.  We  have  found  this 
season  that  cow  peas  will  make  a  strong  growth  and 
form  nodules  on  the  roots  without  inoculation,  while 
Soy  beans  are  feeble  and  backward  if  not  inoculated. 


Farm  Management  Questions 


SHALT,  we  grow  crops  that  seem  naturally  adapted 
to  the  land,  taking  into  consideration  the  soil 
t.\  pe,  topography  and  climatic  conditions,  and  then 
select  the  animals  that  will  thrive  best  on  these 
crops?  Or  shall  we  select  the  kind  of  animals  we 
want  to  handle  and  by  soil  amendments  produce  the 
crops  best  adapted  to  feeding  the  animals? 

At  the  Southeastern  Test  Farm.  Meigs  County, 
Ohio,  our  principal  line  of  work  is  sheep  husbandry. 
Owing  to  the  topography  the  bulk  of  the  land  must 
he  kept  in  pastures  or  meadows,  and  we  deem  the 
sheep  are  animals  that  will  economically  transform 
the  pasture  grass  and  hay  into  products  for  human 
consumption. 

Of  the  MOO  acres  in  the  farm  01.5  acres  are  in 
cultivated  crops,  144.5  acres  permanent  pasture,  42.0 
acres  woodland.  4  acres  waste,  and  the  remainder 
farmstead,  roads,  etc.  What  cropping  system  should 
be  adopted? 

We  have  been  trying  out  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat, 
clover,  using  about  six  tons  ol’  phosphated  manure, 
40  lbs,  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  ton  of  manure,  for 
corn,  and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  for  wheat, 
which  is  top-dressed  with  four  Ions  of  phospliated 
manure.  Two  tons  of  ground  limestone  are  applied 
in  the  rotation.  The  treatment  has  resulted  in  a 
four-year  average  of  50.M5  bushels  of  corn,  21.7 
bushels  of  wheal  and  1.05  tons  of  clover  hay.  While 
the  limestone  brings  the  clover  bay  all  right,  il  runs 
up  tin1  cost.  A  plot  In  the  fertility  work,  same  rota¬ 
tion.  with  210  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  20  lbs.  muriate  of 
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potash  and  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  corn, 
•same  on  the  wheat,  and  no  lime,  lias  given  best  net 
results  as  far  as  crops  are  concerned. 

The  foregoing  would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  fai¬ 
ns  the  soil  is  concerned  it  paid  to  buy  nitrate  of 
soda  and  leave  off  the  lime,  hut  the  effect  on  the 
crops  is  not  the  only  thing  involved.  These  crops 
must  he  fed  to  sheep,  and  without  lime  we  grow 
Timothy  and  Ited-top  hay,  while  with  lime  we  grow 
clover  hay.  For  best  results  in  feeding  sheep  the 
Timothy  must  he  supplemented  with  oilmeal.  With 
one  cropping  system  we  buy  limestone,  with  the 
other  we  buy  nitrate  of  soda  and  oilmeal. 

The  cost  of  getting  the  lime  on  the  land  brings  up 
the  matter  of  substituting  Soy  beans  for  clover,  as 
the  Soy  beans  will  grow  with  less  lime  than  clover, 
and  the  sheep  thrive  on  the  Soy  hay  as  well  as  on 
clover  hay.  But  it  is  cpiite  doubtful  whether  the 
Soys  are  as  beneficial  to  the  soil  as  clover. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  a  standard  ration  for  sheep 
is  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  as  roughage,  with  corn, 
oats  and  cottonseed  meal  as  the  grain  feed,  the 
question  arises,  can  we  substitute  Soy  beaus  for  oats, 
since  oats  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in  this  region? 
If  so,  then  the  cropping  system  should  be  corn.  Soy 
beans,  wheat.  In  the  bill  country  fitting  the  crop¬ 
ping  system  to  the  land  and  to  the  animals  to  l>e 
kept  is  quite  a  problem,  and  requires  something 
brought  in  any  way  you  arrange  it.  But  high  freight 
rates  and  expensive  haul  to  the  farm  makes  the 
limestone  treatment  questionable  in  many  places. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station,  cahy  w.  moxtuomery. 


Motorists  and  Milk 

HERE  is  a  new  one  in  favor  of  milk.  We  have 
repeatedly  told  of  its  value  for  children,  in¬ 
valids  and  elderly  people.  Now  there  enter  a  new 
( lass — motorists.  Mr.  L.  E.  De  Bra  tells  of  a  motor 
trip  from  California  to  Florida.  It  was  a  rough 
trip : 

“Well,  we  made  the  trip.  Including  detours,  we 
traveled  3.587  miles  in  four  weeks.  We  went  through 
the  worst  of  the  country  we  could  find.  We  traveled 
roads  that  never  knew  a  scraper;  took  little  jaunts 
where  it  was  40  miles  to  the  next  water;  climbed  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountains  where  the  rooks  were  hot  enough  to 
fry  eggs;  drove  through  deserts  below  sea  level  where 
the  only  water  obtainable  was  stinking  with  sulphur 
and  came  out  of  the  sand  at  a  temperature  of  105.” 

That  was  had  enough  with  poor  drinking  water, 
poor  food  and  constant  bouncing  over  rough  roads. 
Before  they  started  friends  advised  them  to  take 
p'enty  of  stilts  and  castor  oil.  for  there  would  surely 
I  e  digestive  trouble.  But  these  fears  proved  ground¬ 
less.  Mr.  De  Bra  explains  in  this  fashion : 

“Now.  although  we  passed  through  hardships  we  never 
dreamed  of  facing  when  we  started,  we  were  never  de 
I  \vcd  an  hour  by  sickness.  Not  once  did  we  have  to 
resort  to  the  medicine  hag.  Not  once  did  the  children 
have  the  least  indication  of  stomach  or  bowel  complaint. 
And  as  for  the  wife  and  1.  we  Improved  in  health  every 
day  and  finished  the  journey  feeling  like  a  pair  of 
Spring  colts. 

"Milk!  That  tells  the  story.  Milk  was  our  meat, 
our  drink,  our  dessert.  Where  the  water  appeared 
d  iirhtful  we  drank  milk.  Where  the  food  was  ques¬ 
tionable  we  drank  more  milk,  or  ate  plenty  of  ice  cream. 
When  we  drove  so  late  into  the  nighr  we  were  too  tired 
to  cook  a  meal,  we  tilled  up  on  milk,  lay  down  on  the 
ground  nud  slept  like  children. 

"There  Were  times  of  course  where  milk  was  not 
easily  obtainable,  and  we  had  to  plan  ahead;  hut  the 
wife  managed  admirably.  We  found  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  supply  at  least  once  every  day.  and  to  keep  it 
cool  by  tiie  use  of  wet  cloths.  Very  often  our  midday 
meal  consisted  of  a  sandwich  apiece  and  all  the  milk  or 
ice  cream  we  wanted.  This  made  a  lunch  that  we  found 
cooling,  satisfying  and  highly  nourishing.” 

We  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  Milk  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  food  that  one  could 
think  of  on  such  a  trip.  During  the  “excursion  sea¬ 
son"  many  a  farmer  could  do  a  good  business  at 
selling  milk  to  motorists  if  be  would  put  up  a  good 
sign  and  sell  cold,  sweet  milk  of  good  quality.  There 
is  <a  good  and  growing  demand  for  it.  and  we  should 
all  work  to  encourage  and  develop  the  trade. 

“Home  Raised”  Peach  Trees 

UCII  has  been  printed  on  the  subject  of  home- 
raised  fruit  trees.  I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
i  lie  home-raised  peach  tree  at  two  years  from  set¬ 
ting.  There  are  many  other  trees  iu  this  four-acre 
block  eq.ua  I  ly  as  good.  These  trees  were  two-yea r- 
old  roots,  one-year-old  sprouts  when  set. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  at  the  date  the  picture  was 
taken  (May  7)  measured  scant  3  in.  in  diameter. 
The  height  may  he  judged,  as  the  writer,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  tree,  measures  5  ft.  5)  in. 

The  small  tree  in  the  background  is  an  apple,  two- 
year-old  root  stub,  grafted  and  set  in  its  permanent 
place  as  you  see  it  the  same  time  the  peaches  were 
set.  Peach  trees  cost  but  little  more  than  raising 
two  stalks  of  corn  up  to  the  time  of  setting.  Now, 
how  would  you  like  to  sell  your  corn  at  35  to  60 


cents  a  stalk?  It  being  necessary  to  cultivate  peach 
sprouts  two  years,  thus  you  have  a  two-year  root 
and  one-year  sprout,  budding  the  first  Summer. 

I  bought  70  grape  stalks  two  years  ago  of  a  nur¬ 
sery  in  the  Middle  West.  This  year  about  all  vines 
bore.  I  have  three  or  four  varieties  I  did  not  order, 
and  only  two  and  three  vines  of  the  same  variety  to¬ 
gether. 

You  may  think  they  were  all  mixed  together  when 
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Home-raised,  Peach  Tree  Tiro  Years  from  Setting 

Fig.  528 


set.  but  each  variety  bundle  was  not  opened  until 
the  writer  was  ready  to  set  the  variety  named.  It 
is  a  sad  sight  to  one  who  stakes  his  pride  on  his 
endeavors  to  get  such  a  layout.  It  does  not  cost  me 
over  five  cents  per  tree  to  hud  and  rear  a  peach  tree 
as  above  described,  and  a  much  finer  tree  than  is 


A  etc  Seedling  Tear,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fig.  529 


ever  shipped  from  a  crowded  nursery  row.  Apples 
will  cost  a  trifle  more,  but  not  over  eight  cents. 
Grapes  and  currants  can  be  grown  for  about  two 
cents.  wm.  s.  collixs. 


Fruit  Dealers  and  Fruit  Sales 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. >  Post- 
Standard  our  old  friend  John  T.  Roberts  throws 
a  spotlight  on  some  of  the  habits  of  dealers  in  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  he  threw 
away  six  bushels  of  fine  Tyson  pears  because  the 
Syracuse  dealers  would  not  handle  them  on  a  fair 
proportion.  They  could  have  sold  these  pears  at  the 
rate  of  two  for  a  cent,  and  made  100  per  cent  profit, 
besides  attracting  new  trade.  But  they  would  not 
touch  them,  even  while  selling  inferior  fi*uit  at  five 
cents  each.  The  trouble  about  that  seemed  to  be 
that  people  might  form  the  habit  of  buying  more 
fruit  if  the  price  was  made  right. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  found  that  these  dealers  seemed 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  us  to  varieties  and  names  of 
fruits.  Some  of  them  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
single  apple  in  their  stock.  One  was  trying  to  sell 
an  apple  to  a  woman  who  called  for  a  quince: 

Last  week  I  was  called  upon  to  name  a  certain  plum 
that  was  being  placed  in  a  store  window.  I  told  my 
friend  that  it  was  one  of  the  Japanese  grotip,  probably 
the  Burbank.  lie  sneeringly  replied  that  it  wasn't  pos¬ 
sible  to  import  fresh  plums  from  Japan ;  that  this  lot 
had  rump  from  California.  I  was  in  contempt.  ’When 
he  put  up  the  price  card.  15  cents  on  a  pint  basket.  I 
remarked  that  he  was  pretty  high,  for  I  was  selling 
that  same  plum  at  six  cents  a  quart  (none  now  remain¬ 
ing).  and  his  reply  was  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  do 
business  on  any  smaller  profit. 

This  shows  something  of  what  we  run  up  against 
iu  our  efforts  to  help  increase  retail  sales  of  good 
fruit.  The  city  people  are  anxious  to  buy  fruit,  but 
they  cannot  at  this  time  pay  high  prices.  The  dealers 
will  not  make  a  fair  price,  with  the  result  that  a 
good  share  of  the  crop  must  rot  on  the  ground,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  bridge  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 


A  Big  Crop  of  Second  Growth  Fodder 

ONE  colored  man  was  reading  to  another  the 
account  of  a  child  that  died  from  eating  too 
much  watermelon.  His  hearer  pondered  and  re¬ 
plied:  “Must  he  some  mistake  about  flat.  Cain’t 
be  too  much  watermelon.”  So  one  would  think  that 
cow  pea  and  sorghum  hay  would  not  come  amiss  on 
a  dairy  farm,  and  the  more  the  better.  But  it  is 
rather  embarrassing  when  nature  overdoes  herself 
and  shoves  on  you  a  mass  of  growth  beyond  your 
wildest  imaginings.  On  land  that  is  producing  60 
barrels  to  the  acre  of  prime  Cobblers,  as  fast  as  the 
barrels  were  removed  1  drilled  in  six  peeks  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  peas  and  one  peck  sorghum  to  the  acre. 
The  dates  were  July  8, 15  and  26.  Heat  and  moisture 
conditions  were  perfect.  In  00  days  the  peas  were 
up  to  my  shoulders,  the  sorghum  higher  than  I  could 
reach,  and  still  going  strong.  One  measured  square 
yard  cut  11  lbs.  Do  you  know  whit  that  means? 
Over  26  tons  to  the  acre,  and  every  individual  pea 
vine  twined  around  a  stalk  of  sorghum.  And.  re¬ 
member,  this  hay  must  be  made  the  last  week  in 
September  and  the  first  part  of  October,  when  the 
sun  begins  to  hang  low  in  the  heavens,  and  the  dews 
and  fogs  are  plentiful  in  this  seacoast  country.  How 
will  1  handle  it?  The  most  promising  plan  seems 
to  he.  if  I  succeed  in  inowiug  the  growth,  to  set  a 
10-ft.  pole  in  the  ground  with  cross  arms  nailed  a 
few  inches  above  ground  for  a  lower  support,  and 
another  set  nailed  to  the  pole  6  ft.  up  after  the  stack 
is  built  that  high.  This  stack  is  built  from  the 
ground,  and  going  into  the  small  stack  half  dry  will 
cure  out  to  haul  in  during  the  Winter  as  needed. 
Do  you  know  of  a  better  plan?  It  might  be  cut  in  a 
silo.  I  understand  cow  peas  make  a  rank,  ill-smell¬ 
ing  silage,  which  the  sorghum  might  correct  and 
make  palatable.  Has  anyone  tried  it? 

With  my  present  experience  I  believe  Sudan  grass 
should  be  used  with  cow  peas  iu  preference  to  the 
ranker  growing,  coarse-stalked  sorghum.  What  do 
you  say?  w.  e.  bowmax. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  our  readers  in  the  Middle  South 
have  no  doubt  had  experience  with  such  a  crop.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  give  advice  before  cutting,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  a  discussion  of  the  question,  for 
the  plan  of  growing  a  hea *ry  second  crop  of  fodder 
is  a  big  one  in  the  Middle  South. 


A  New  Seedling  Pear 

Till!  pear  pictured  at  Fig.  52P  is  one  of  many 
seedlings  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington.  The  plan  has  been  to  cross 
Kieffer  with  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  other  pears 
of  high  quality,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  varieties 
which  will  combine  the  health  and  vigor  of  Kieffer 
with  the  high  quality  of  the  other  sorts.  The  pear 
here  pictured  has  good  quality — much  like  Bartlett. 
It  is  hoped  that  several  superior  varieties  may  be 
obtained  from  these  seedlings. 
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way  to  destroy  tlie  weevils  when  the 
beans  are  growing.  They  must  be  dealt 
with  at  harvest  time  or  soon  after.  If 
the  shelled  henna  are  heated  in  an  oven 
to  l.'IO  degrees  for  one  hour  all  the  weevils 
will  be  killed,  yet  the  seed  germs  will  not. 
he  injured.  While  this  healing  is  going 
on  the  beans  should  he  spread  out  in 
thin  layers  so  that  the  temperature  will 
be  uniform.  Another  way  to  destroy  the 
weevil  is  to  fumigate  by  carbon  bistil- 
phide,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store,  and  should  he  used  in  an  airtight 
container.  A  washboiler  will  do  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  at  hand.  The  liquid  is  poured 
on  the  beans,  which  are  kept  enclosed  for 
1M  hours  or  more.  The  beans  are  not  in¬ 
jured  for  the  table  by  I  It  is  treatment; 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air 
again  for  some  time.  Weevils  will  never 
develop  in  beans  which  are  kept  at  a 
temperature  under  .'14  degrees,  so  Hint, 
this  is  a  good  plan  of  control  in  many 
eases.  It  is  quite  important  to  clean  up 
all  the  dead  vines  in  the  ben  a  fields  at 
tliis  season,  so  that  the  weevils  will  not. 
Winter  over  in  them.  In  any  event,  it's 
a  pretty  good  plan  to  plant  in  new 
ground  the  second  season. 

E.  X.  FARRINGTON. 
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have  given  RAttxfaei  ion  for  39  years.  Thin  f  ull  they  are 
hotter  than  ever  —  every  Cur  OOVerer]  by  guarantee. 
Grown  ill  our  lililnere  nut  eerie*,  one  of  the  largest  in 
New  York,  Hint  sold  direct  »t  rest,  I  *1  us  nee  profit.  Send 
for  fron’eatniog  today  Maloney  Quality  pilot  Maloney 
Harvlee  nave*  money.  We  prepay  traieipm  tatluii  ehai  sen 
uii  all  order*  fur  oyer  17.60. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NUMSF.RY  CO.,  INC.,  30  State  Sl„  Danisville,  N.  Y. 
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Just.  what,  you  have  been  looking 
for.  The  only  double  nozzle  Spray 
(lull  possessing  both  short,  and  long 
range.  Adaptable  for  any  power  .spraying, 
with  u  capacity  of  seven  gallons  per  minute 
ami  upwards. 

One  man  can  handle  full  rapacity  of  any  spray 
rig  with  best  possible  results,  saving  time  and 
material,  and  this  saves  money. 

Tested  and  approved  by  leading  Fruit  Growers 
in  all  fruit.  States.  Hundreds  of  voluntary  testi¬ 
monials.  Price  f  16.0(1.  delivered  parcel  post  or  ex¬ 
press  C.O,  !>.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  after  6  days’  trial. 

WM.  E.  BOYCE  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 
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raspberry  blossoms,  and  raspberry  honey 
hus  a  flavor  not  readily  surpassed. 

Using  Cold  Frames. — Class  being  n 
very  expensive  item.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  prepared  elutli  on  the  market, 
which  is  being  used  ns  a  substitute,  is 
giving  very  good  results  in  my  garden, 
Not  only  is  it  very  much  cheaper  than 
glass,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  handle. 
When  being  used  to  cover  the  cold  frames 
In  Winter  it  should  he  protected  with 
nmls  or  in  some  other  way.  so  that  it 
will  not  he  broken  down  hy  a  heavy 
weight  of  snow.  There  arc  ninny  plants 
which  can  he  wintered  in  a  cold  frame 
under  cloth  as  well  ns  under  glass.  Some 
gardeners  do  not  know  that  small  lettuce 
plants  taken  up  from  the  garden  and 
planted  in  cold  frames  will  give  Ihem 
lettuce  for  i he  table  until  Christmas,  and 
that  Swiss  chard  transplanted  to  a  cold 
frame  will  give  them  greens  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  start  growing  again  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  Not  long  ago  1  saw 
a  cold  frame  made  of  hollow  tile,  and 
was  told  that  it  cost  less  than  a  frame 
built  of  planks  or  of  concrete.  I  think 
that  this  matter  is  well  worth  looking 
into  by  anyone  who  is  planning  to  con¬ 
st  met  a  new  cold  frame  or  hot  lied,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  permanent  structure  is  desired. 
The  hollow  tile  is  very  easily  laid  up. 
and  of  course  is  almost  a  perfect  material 
so  far  ns  excluding  cold  air  is  concerned. 
Likewise  it  is  very  durable. 

Farmer’s  Making  Money,  In  spite 
of  all  these  tales  of  woe,  many  of  the 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  through¬ 
out  New  Ungin nd  are  prospering.  The 
market  gardeners  in  particular  have  had 
a  good  season,  in  many  respects.  linger 
I’.nhson  of  Wellesley  Mills,  who  makes  a 
business  of  statistics,  has  'been  invest i 
gating  the  business  situation,  and  says 
that  the  farmers  are  hound  to  moke 
money  this  year.  lie  thinks  they  will 
make  f>0  per  cent  more  than  in  1021. 

<  tf  course  his  predictions  are  based  on 
the  situation  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmers  of  New  Kngland  and  other  parts 
of  the  Fast  should  not  he  among  the 
beneficiaries.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Itahson 
feels  that  the  time  is  now  really  ripe,  for 
opt  imisin. 

Bean  Weevils. — Menu  weevils  are  not 
hard  to  dispose  of  if  they  are  taken  in 
hand  at  the  right  time.  It  isn't  always 
possible  to  tell  by  the  looks  of  the  bonus 
when  they  are  harvested  whether  or  not 
they  are  free  from  weevils  which  will 
cause  a  heavy  loss  later  on.  Sometimes 


e  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  I'aiTlsrs.  tinny  Crates.  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  itaftket*  of  all  hums. 
«nd  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Keg  Cases  All  these 
containers  nvo  in  as  good  an  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  C»rlol  Shipments— Out  Specialty 
r./cr  vs  Qt  otic  voi  - thats  au, 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


jug  process  must  he  repeated  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  season.  Scarlet 
Runner  plants  treated  in  this  way  will 
begin  to  hear  earlier  than  those  grown 
on  poles  or  fences. 

Gassing  Reach  Borers.  —  Experi¬ 
ments  made  in  Massachusetts^ with  para- 
diehlorobenzine.  or  R,  1).  benzine,  as  it. is 
called  for  short,  have  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory.  According  to  Rrof.  11,  A.  Van 
Meter,  he 'secured  100  per  cent  results  in 
several  orchards  last  year.  It  is  well 
known  in  a  general  way  that  the  gas 
from  this  crystalline  material  is  fatal  to 
insects  when  they  are  exposed  to.  it  for 
some  time.  There  are  several  points  in 
regard  to  its  use,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  he  overlooked.  For  one  thing, 
it  should  not  he  used  on  trees  less  than 
three  years  old,  and  rather  sparingly  on 
trees  under  six  years.  Not  more  than 
half  an  ounce  should  he  used  for  any  tree 
under  six  years.  For  older  trees,  three- 
fourths  to  one  ounce  of  the  chemical  can 
be  used,  hut  never  more  than  an  ounce, 
and  the  nearest  crystal  shouldn’t  be 
closer  than  an  inch  In  the  bark.  The 
fact  should  he  emphasized  that  R.  I).  Ben¬ 
zine  must  not  be  used  on  apple  trees. 
Many  farmers  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a 
remedy  for  borers  in  trees  of  any  kind. 
That  is  not  true,  Apple  trees  cannot  en¬ 
dure  it. 

Rt.ANTl.NG  Bulks.  Many  garden- 
makers  fail  of  success  with  the  Madonna 
lily  (I, ilium  eandidum)  because  they  do 
not  plant  the  bulbs  at  the  right  time. 
While  the  bulbs  of  most  of  the  hardy 
lilies  can  he  planted  as  late  as  December, 
those  of  the  Madonna  lily  should  go  into 
the  ground  before  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  been  use  they  must  make  a  growth 
above  ground  the  Season  they  are  planted. 
Started  in  the  right  way,  the  Madonna 
lily  "ill  go  on  for  years,  and  prove  one 
of  the  best  (lowers  in  the  garden.  It 
looks  particularly  well  when  planted  in 
association  wilh  larkspur.  While  some 
of  the  garden  lilies,  like  Lilinm  uuratum, 
the  golden-handed  lily  of  Japan,  are 
freakish  and  undependable,  there  are  a 
few  kinds  which  are  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  tiger  lily,  the  Tnrk’s-eap  lily, 
Spceiosum  and  the  new  Regal  lily  are  in 
this  class. 

The  Small  Fruit  Garukn.  Of  all 
the  blackberries  which  I  have  tried,  none 
have  been  as  satisfactory  as  Taylor.  This 
seems  to  he  a  fine  berry  for  (lie  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate.  The  plan  Is  make  very  vig 
orons  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  jn 
great  abundance.  The  berries  tliem-elves 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  HANTS  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner  plant*  that  will 
bear  fruit  ne.it  Mourner.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBER¬ 
RY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CUHHANI,  CRAPE  flame.  ASPARAGUS, 
RHURARR  roots;  CANTERBURY  BfltS,  CARNAHANS  PUPPY. 
WJUUOWIr,  and  oilier  Manly  I'ereunlal  Flown  plants; 
mm*.  SHRURt,  for  fall  plantinir.  Catalogue  free. 
1IARICY  I.,  KQI'IIIK*  t.noif  Ground,  New  York 
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FOR  FALL  PI.  ANTING 

CONCORD,  CATAWBA.  MOORES  EARLY.  NIAGARA  and  WOR 

DEN  Selected  l-yeui-old  vines,  i lie  best  sire  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grapevines  In  large 
numbers,  and  run  fill  your  order,  large  or  snml. 
Our  vines  are  ttrst  class  and  true-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG  Satisfaction  GUARANltED 
BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Bex  I  SelbyvUlr.  Delaware 
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Very  double,  large  flowered  fragrant  pink 
Rosea  Plena.  Large.  1  yr.  plant*,  $11. f»«. 
Y,  J.  KIRKPATRICK  Clinilila,  Dinning.  N.  Y, 


Peonies 


t.niVP  .NplprlP'l  fv»r  fail 
planting*  *  t.?f>  pt*i-  100. 

HARRY  Ii.  SQUIRES 

Good  Ground  N.  Y. 


AjjiiIo  a n cl  r*on,cli  Ti*oos 

Improve  . . .  .  lucre  .  your  lie  nine.  Plant 

fruit  If  I'm,  vine*  and  plant, .  this  fall.  Our  trees  grow. 
Free  catalog  MltellellV  Nursery,  lie v erl Y ,  Ohio 


Ontario  Raspberries 

Plant  them  till*  month.  #  I  per  Do*,  w,  H»iem,0iiurit,  *  i 


Place  Y our  Order  This  Fall 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  trackers  hereabouts  are  very  much 
discouraged  over  the  poor  results  of  the 
Summer  crops  of  cantaloupes,  watermel¬ 
ons  and  tomatoes.  I  do  not  remember 
any  so  short  a  season  for  tomatoes.  I 
always  plant  in  succession  in  order  to 
have  them  run  through  till  frost,  but  this 
season  everything  grew  with  such  rapid¬ 
ity  that  there  seemed  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  early  and  late  varieties. 

The  Irish  potato  crop  of  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  lias  been  heavy  in  the  section 
south  of  us,  and  the  price  has  been  light 
and  lower  now  than  for  many  years.  The 
great  crop  of  this  particular  section  is 
the  sweet  potato  crop.  The  yield  this 
year  is  large  and  the  area  likewise.  One 
grower  said  that  there  are  not  enough 
storage  houses  in  the  county  to  hold  the 
crop,  and  the  demand  North  is  light.  The 
price,  too,  is  lower  than  usual,  but  if  one 
gets  HO  cents  a  bushel  and  makes  .‘100 
bushels  an  acre  il  is  not  so  had. 

One  farmer  said  that  the  truck  paid  so 
badly  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
go  lo  growing  cotton,  for  it  will  take  a 
long  time,  he  thinks,  for  the  boll  weevil 
to  cross  the  40  miles  of  salt  water  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  the  Eastern  Shore, 
This  section  formerly  grew  cotton  in 
small  patches  in  the  days  when  the  farm¬ 
ers  kept,  spinning  wheels  and  hand  looms 
and  made  fustian  with  cotton  warp  and 
wool  filling  and  wore  it.  This  blue  fus¬ 
tian  was  the  common  clothing  material 
on  the  farms  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  here 
now,  and  not  very  old  ones,  either,  who 
wore  it  in  their  early  days.  Another 
season  will  doubtless  put  a  new  face  on 
the  matter,  and  the  man  who  plants  cot¬ 
ton  and  has  to  send  it  into  Norfolk  to 
he  ginned  and  -haled  will  find  that  he 
would  better  have  stuck  to  sweet  potatoes 
and  melons.  The  tomato  ca n tiers  are  re¬ 
covering  from  the  great  slump  in  the 
value  of  their  products  at  the  sudden 
close  of  the  war.  More  canners  worked 
this  season  than  last,  and  it  is  probable 
that  next  year  will  see  a  much  larger 
planting  of  tomatoes. 

That  kudzu  plant  has  a  big  wagonload 
of  forage  on  it  now.  The  photograph, 
page  1 1  lit!,  does  not  show  its  bulk,  as  it 
was  taken  edgewise  of  the  mass.  An 
acre  of  such  plants  would  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  hay.  It  has  gone  clear 
over  the  coal  house  f got  four  cords  of 
wood  stacked  up  in  it  now.  read.v-out  stove 
length,  so  we  won’t  freeze  till  coal  gets 
here),  and  has  grown  drooping  from  the 
eaves  on  the  other  side. 

The  tropical  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
Summer  made  all  plants  outgrow  then- 
normal  size.  M.v  Dahlias  have  grown 
over  7  ft.  high,  and  the  stakes  intended 
to  hold  them  erect  are  perfectly  useless 
for  that  purpose,  and  many  plants  have 
fallen  over.  The  ('annas,  too.  have  out¬ 
grown  the  heights  given  them  in  cat¬ 
alogue  lists.  But  if  has  been  a  fruitful 
season.  I  gathered  a  peek  of  quinces 
from  a  hush  of  Pyrus  Japonien  not 
higher  than  my  head.  These  make  good 
marmalade.  The  red  bloom  of  this  plant 
generally  appears  so  early  in  Spring,  and 
in  North  Carolina  often  blooms  in  mid¬ 
winter,  that  the  fruit  is  seldom  made. 
The  greatest  show  in  the  Cannn  beds 
was  made  by  the  bronze  leafed  King 
Humbert.  There  have  been  many  new 
orange  scarlet  Faunas  introduced,  and  I 
have  tried  most  of  them,  but  King  Hum¬ 
bert  has  not  yet  been  excelled,  if 
matched.  w.  f.  massey. 
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LOOK  FOR  THF, 
GREEN  LABEL 


BEFORE  WINTER  COMES 

Decide  on  Your  Underwear 

Select  the  garment  that  gives  you  warmth 
and  wear  and  is  always  comfortable. 

Let  us  help  you 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  samples,  write 
us  for  free  booklet  nnd  swatch  of  the  fabric  from 
which  wc  make  the  soft,  downy 


HIGH  ROCK 


FLEECE  LOME© 

UNDERWEAR 

Outdoor  men  who  must  face  severe  weather  and 
who  must  keep  warm  and  comfortable  should  in¬ 
vestigate  HIGH  ROCK,  the  tong  wearing  win¬ 
ter  garment. 

1XZ5T  high  ROCK  KNITTING  CO. 

Philmont,  N.  Y. 

vBTTSw/  Manufacturers  for  over  fifty  years 
nr  Better  Quality  Underwear 


The  shoes  to  wear  for 

the  work  you  do 


1AM BERT VI LLE  Snag-Proof  Rub- 
J  ber  Footwear  has  been  the  good 
friend  of  outdoor  men  for  over  fifty 
years.  They  prefer  it,  because  we  have 
gone  out  and  studied  their  needs,  and 
designed  our  boots,  shoes  and  arctics 
to  fill  them  perfectly. 

This  shoe  at  the  top  is  the  Pennsy.  It 
is  made  to  wear  just  like  a  leather  shoe 
—  light,  comfortable  and  snug-fitting. 
But,  in  addition,  it  is  positively  water- 
and-weather-proof ;  warm,  springy,  and 
will  outlast  leather  in  exposure.  Ideal 
for  men  who  work  out-of-doors. 

The  Top  Sawyer  is  another  favorite, 
made  full  and  large  to  wear  over  heavy 
woolen  socks  for  extra  warmth.  You 
can  get  either  of  these  popular  rubber 
shoes  in  short  or  long  heights. 

Ask  the  Lambertville  Snag-Proof 
dealer  in  your  town  to  showr  you  the 
shoe,  boot  or  arctic  to  wear  for  the 
work  you  do.  You  can  be  absolutely 
confident  that  you  will  get  the  greatest 
satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost.  Our 
special  steam-cured-in- vacuum  process 
makes  all  Lambertville  Snag-Proof 
Rubber  Footwear  exceptionally  long 
wearing,  tough  and  weather-proof. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 

Lambertville,  New  Jersey 

Makers  of  the  highest  grade  rubber  footwear  for 
over  half  a  century. 


One  of  tho  beat  paying  ami  moat  dignified  bunt* 

Sties*, -i.  you ^aan^Ret in, 

aday*.  i,i  Ilnur  milling. 
On  a  comparntivclv 

ttmnll  invr-stnmiit.  «rui 
without  ftf,y  (nvvluun 

i-ini  own  and  run  tin- 
wonderful  Midget  " 

“Midget”  Marvel 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Saves  tho  lijuh  freight/!  on  wheat  out  nnd  flour 
and  feed  In.  The  tirat  eight  mouths  I  made  o 
m-t  profit,  of  over  $*000.”  any*  A.  It.  Ling.  Jet- 
more,  K  An.;  “My  profit*  from  the  “MaWt’* 
Marvel  nverag©  right  around  *  JO  per  day,"’  Chan. 
M.  McKinney,  Cooper.  Tex.:  ‘'Won  $t;(W0  in  debt 
when  I  bought  my  A  hum  )  “Midget,"  nnd  tho 
little  mill  pulled  mo  cWn  out  of  the  hole  lone 
before  I  bought  my  -10  barrel  mill  from  you." 
say*  M.  A.  Kamtn. Oxford,  Mich 
Oa parities:  IP,  2P,  to  nnd  loo  hum, Is  of  iui  lino 
roller  oaten t  flour  n  day  a*  any  mill  run  make. 
Writ©  for  fee©  l«xjlt,  "The  Story  of  a  Wonderful 
Hour  Mill,  trial  nlTnr,  terms,  etc. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

2238  224<  Tout  Building,  Owantboro,  Ky. 


6-BUCKLE  ARCTIC 
To  be  tt’orn  over  leather  shoes. 
Fleece-lined,  warm,  light  and 
comfortable.  Made  in  all 
heights,  from  one  buckle  to  six. 


SHORT  BOOT 
For  outdoor  men 
who  work  where 
the  ground  is 
wet  or  swampy. 
A  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  for  the 
feet  and  legs — 
warm,  springy, 
light  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Made 
in  short,  thigh 
and  hip  heights. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OisfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

felli  nil  about  l'alnt  and  l"a!ntlug  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  Kit  KK  TO  VOl'  with  Sample  Garda 
Writ*  me.  tin  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOI  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Route  In  America -Eitab.  184} 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Ye 


Lambertville 


*AG -PROOF 

UuhhevFootwear 


rSvSTOP 

Qaleaks 


111  kitchen  memili,  tin- 
Q|  I'  j  0  M  faces,  pipes,  house  boil 

I _ — m  ers,  motor  rsduiots, eu., 

fi£xiZ\  r-r 'i-jM  si  il  lew  erni*'  expense 
I  <<•  f  with  Smooth-On  Iron  Ctm«nt 
'T'T Wo.  1.  As  easily  applied  st 
pultr  —  makes  laMing  repairs 
quickly.  Indispensable  about 
Home  and  Oarage. 

Write  for  FREE  Book :  I, 

ernl  Stores  In  I)  o*.,  1  lb,  aud  A  lb.  tins. 
Also  In  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  Mf  O.  CO. 
Dapf.IV-s  Jertey  City.  N.  J..U.  *.  A. 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 

money  on  a  long-time,  easy-pay ment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  income,  we 
have  funds  available  at  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

If  you  wish  to  invest 

a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5--  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
l  S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 

h'fflPHw.  I  be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 

or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 
Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5%. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass 


Propagating  the  Grape 

How  can  I  sot  out  a  now  grapevine 
from  an  old  one,  and  the  time  of  year? 

Hudson,  Mass.  a.  c.  a. 

After  all  the  leaves  are  off  tho  vino 
from  which  il  is  desired  to  propagate,  the 
vino  may  be  pruned  as  is  ordinarily  done. 
From  (lie  primings  the  canes  that  have 
grown  the  present  season  are  severed 
close  to  the  older  wood  on  which  they 
grew.  These  are  in  turn  c-ut  into  lengths 
varying  from  H  to  II  iu.  The  lower  cut 
in  each  instance  is  just  below  the  lower¬ 
most  bud.  while  Ihe  upper  cut  is  an  inch 
or  more  above  ihe  upper  bud.  Each  stick 
of  wood  then  will  carry  from  two  to  four 
buds.  These  are  then  tied  in  bundles  of 
50,  with  all  the  hull  ends  together.  They 
should  then  he  buried  in  well-drained  soil, 
with  the  hull  ends  up,  and  covered  to  a 
depth  of  4  to  r»  in.  When  the  soil  has 
sufficiently  warmed  up  in  the  Spring  they 
should  he  planted  nut  in  good  soil  so  that 
the  upper  hud  stands  just  above  the  soil 
level.  r,  k.  g. 


fcpv  A  DAY-  ‘ 

E»2U/-90  rainy  days 

As  ///!■* prtt v *  <>/  a 

Gent///re  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

Only  54  *50  to  keep  dry _ 

.  -IT™.'*  on  the  Job 


the  Job 


AfQCAi  t*s  £  vrm  wv/v/ 
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When  you  write  tdvertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anil  you'll  got 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  “  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  By  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Saddle-back  Caterpillar 

I  am  sending  a  couple  of  caterpillars 
which  1  picked  oft'  some  sweet  cornstalks. 
I  have  not  seen  this  variety  before.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  they  are?  Bo  careful  of 
them.  Those  “horns”  can  sting  like  a 
yellow  jacket.  j.  T. 

Farmingdalo,  N.  J. 

The  caterpillars  sent  by  J.  T.  are 
known  as  the  saddle-back  caterpillars. 
They  arc  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  from 
several  points  of  view.  They  are  striking 
in  appearance  because  of  their  form  and 
conspicuous  coloration.  Each  caterpillar 
is  reddish-brown  in  color,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  there  is  a  bright  pea- 
green  patch,  the  saddle  blanket.  In  the 
center  of  the  blanket  is  an  elliptical  pur¬ 
plish-brown  patch,  often  edged  with 


mum  tneir  nests  beneath  boards,  stones 
and  other  rubbish,  and  very  often  in  the 
ground.  If  the  nest  can  be  located,  every¬ 
one  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  killed  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  Not  long  ago  the 
writer  located  a  nest  of  yellow  jackets, 
the  inmates  of  which  had  been 
us,  and  fouud  it 

some  shrubbery  close  to  the  house 
dusk,  when  the  workers  had  all 
home  and  entered  the 


mSw 


annoying 
was  in  the  ground  by 
After 
returned 
nest,  I  poured  a 
half  teacupful  of  carbon  bisulphide  on 
Some  cotton  and  fastened  the  latter  in 
the  bottom  of  a  galvanized  iron  wash  tub 
by  placing  a  stick  which  had  been  cut  a 
trifle  long  across  the  inside  of  the  tub. 
I  then  inverted  the  tub  quickly  over  the 
hole  in  the  ground  leading  to  the  nest 
and  scraped  the  soil  around  the  edges  s<> 
as  to  confine  the  fumes.  In  the  morning 
I  dug  out  the  nest,  and  found  in  it  about 
200  individuals,  everyone  of  which  was 
dead. 

It.  should  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  all  of  the  nests  of  both  mud-daubers 
and  yellow  jackets  will  be  deserted  this 
Fall,  and  that  all  of  the  wasps  except  a 
few  queens  will  die  before  Winter.  The 
queens  live  over  in  various  protected 
places,  and  each  one  that  survives  starts 
a  new  nest  and  a  new  colony  in  the 
Spring.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Surprised  on  Saturday 
— sold  on  Sunday 

Why  one  Ford  owner  ordered 
a  drum  of  Qargoyle  Mobil- 
oil  “F”  when  he  drove  back 
from  Cleveland 


white,  known  as  the  saddle.  But  more  hnver  floor  of  my 
interesting  than  its  coloration  is  the  fact  saine?'^'’11  i,n<l  rPmod; 
that  the  body  is  armed  along  the  sides  Alpine,  N.  J. 

with  clusters  of  spines,  and  also  bears  The  ;nsect  scr)t  hy 

two  large  bunches  of  spines  near  each  UIldcr  various  "names- 
end.  These  spines  have  the  power  of  fisb,  bristletail,  slicker 
stinging  ii r  nettling  the  skin  of  individu-  covered  with  silverv 
als  with  which  they  may  Come  in  contact,  which  make  it  very  si 
They  contain  a  poisonous  substance  that  impossible  to  catch  i 
is  set  free  when  the  spines  pierce  the  fish-moth  is  an  active 

skin,  and  which  acts  upon  the  blood,  rapidly,  quickly  disap] 

The  irritation  is  sometimes  quite  serious,  between  books,  in  m 
depending  apparently  upon  the  suscep-  underneath  loose  wall 
tibility  of  the  person  affected,  The  parts  starched  clothing  of 
touched  by  the  spines  swell,  become  in-  starch  in  curtains,  in  i 
flamed,  and  watery  blisters  appear.  In  and  on  the  under  side  < 
extreme  cases  numbness  of  the  entire  arm  ing  the  Summer  it  mul 
may  follow.  There  are  IS  or  20  cater-  may  cause  eonsiderab 
pillars  in  the  United  States  that  have  articles  named,  especifl 
this  power  of  stinging  or  nettling  the  and  books  lie  undisturh 
skin,  among  which  the  brown-tail  moth  periods  of  time, 
of  New  England  is  the  most  famous  one.  Librarians  are  in  th 
When  one  considers,  however,  that  there  ing  books  from  the  rai 


rUE  OWNER  ot  a  gasoline  service  station  in  western 
Pennsylvania  relates  this  experience:  A  neighbor  drives 
his  Ford  to  Cleveland  every  Saturday.  When  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  was  suggested  he  said,  “It’s  too  high  priced.” 
The  service  station  man,  Mr.  H.,  replied,  “I  would  like  to 
take  a  run  with  you  some  time  and  furnish  the  gas  and  oil 
as  my  share  of  the  trip.” 

On  Friday  night  the  Ford  owner  came  around.  Mr.  H. 
drained  the  crank-case,  put  in  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  and 
filled  up  the  gasoline  tank.  The  next  day  they  started. 

At  Conneaut,  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  out,  the  owner 
said,  “You’d  better  look  at  the  oil,  as  I  always  add  a  quart 
here.”  No  oil  was  needed.  Surprise  No.  /.  They  drove  on 
to  Cleveland.  Still  no  additional  oil  was  needed.  Surprise 
No.  2.  Sunday  evening  they  started  home.  At  Conneaut 
they  looked  at  the  oil.  Only  a  quart  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“E”  was  added.  Surprise  No.  j. 

The  Ford  owner  insisted  that  this  trip  had  always  required 
three  quarts  of  ordinary  oil.  He  said  to  Mr.  H.,  “You’d 
better  get  me  a  drum  of  this  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ‘E’  so  I  will 
always  have  it.” 

A  week’s  fair  trial  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  may  surprise 
you  as  much  as  it  did  the  gentleman  who  drove  to  Cleveland. 

specifies  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  every  make  and  model  of  car.  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “L”  is  the  correct  grade 
for  Lords.  If  you  drive  another  make 
of  car,  send  for  our  booklet,  “Correct 
Lubrication.” 


Destroying  Wasps  /  \ 

Wo  would  like  to  know  how  to  kill  off  '  \ 

the  yellow-jackets  or  mud-daubers.  They 
are  very  numerous  anil  vicious  this  sea¬ 
son.  slinging  without  cause.  We  have  The  Fish-moth  or  Bristletail 

tried  to  reduce  their  number  by  whacking 

them,  but  they  seem  more  plentiful  than  bv  using  one  pint  of  flour  and 
ever  Could  we  poison  thorn  or  ignite  fom.ths  0f  ail  ounoe  of  whitP  ai 
powdered  sulphur  after  they  have  gone  „  .  ,  , ,  , 

to  sleep  at  night?  w.  u.  T.  The  ”our  and  »*semc  should  he 

Michigan,  oughly  mixed  and  then  moistened 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  mud-daub-  ‘‘nough  water  to  make  a  thin  paste 
ers  are  troublesome.  Usually  they  are  brought  to  a  boil.  1  he  paste  should 
not  pugnacious.  There  is  only  the  one  0  fnifaicd  thinly  on  pieces  of  eardl 
mother  wasp  in  attendance  at  each  nest,  .  1(dj  'ua'  1,0  slipped  in  cracks  and 
and  she  is  usually  so  busy  with  her  lob  1(?Ps  "  lprt‘ver  the  insects  are  seen 
that  she  scarcely  notices  human  beings.  P' OSOI'L  fare  should  be  taken  t 
It  might  be  sufficient  simply  to  spray  the  [  ia*  'hildten  and  pet  animals  do  m 
nests  after  dark  with  kerosene  oil  if  the  "oI“  "f  tFe  poisoned  paste, 
nests  are  where  this  can  he  done.  I  do  >u  uu-li  or  pyr<  .hrum  insect  pc 
not  believe  mud-daubers  can  be  killed  by  ’  1  ‘  ls  L  esh.  will  also  prove  effect] 
sulphur  fumes,  because  there  is  only  the  estrojmg  the  insects.  The  p< 
one  wasp  at  each  nest,  and  she  is  not  in  s  10,1  d  10  S1^,pd  about  wherever  the 
the  nest.  There  is  no  way  to  confine  moths  are  seen.  glenn  w.  herhi 
her  where  the  fumes  will  get  her.  I  do 

not  believe  they  can  be  poisoned  effec-  ^ I!®  teacher  was _  frying  to  in 

lively.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  wasps  could  Jgg  1,7  all  ’ 'times,  °anel 1  To 
he  attracted  to  poison  baits,  because  they  answer, .  “Bad  habits.”  she  inqt 
gather  spiders  and  insects  for  food.  "What  is  it  that  we  find  so  easy  I 

If  W.  U.  T.  realty  means  yellow-jackets  iuto  a“d  Juu'd  to  «et  out  ' 

•  .  ,  ,  ,  .  1  ..  ..  was  silence  for  a  moment,  am]  the 

instead  of  mud-daubers,  then  the  problem  Mlow  aQSWcredi  dBcd.”— 1 

is  somewhat,  different.  Yellow  jackets  Transcript. 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart 


ADDRESS  OUR  NEAREST  BRANCH 


New  York 
(Main  Offiet) 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Butfalo 


Boston 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Dallas 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Notes  on  Soy  Bean  Hay 

Soy  beans  for  hay  should  be  harvested 
when  the  seeds  are  well  formed  and  be- 
fore  the  plants  have  become  tough  and 
woody,  or  the  leaves  brown  and  brittle. 
At  this  time  the  larger  amount  of  food 
material  will  be  obtained  per  acre  of 
crop.  The  vines  are  best  cut  when  not 
wet.  and  raked  into  windrows  after  they 
aie  well  wilted.  If  the  pin uts  are  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry  before  being  handled, 
they  are  liable  to  lose  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  leaves.  After  remaining  in 
the  windrow  for  two  or  three  days,  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  the  hay 
may  he  made  up  into  cocks  which  are 
rath <>r  tall  and  slender.  They  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  cock  for  three  to  five  days 
before  they  are  thoroughly  cured,  and 
suitable  for  putting  in  the  mow  or  stack. 
Before  hauling  to  the  mow  or  stack,  the 
cock  should  lie  opened  and  spread  out 
somewhat,  so  that  the  interior  is  exposed 
to  tin*  air  for  a  short  time.  Soy  beans 
are  much  more  easily  cured  than  cow 
peas,  and  experienced  growers  find  little 
difficulty  in  making  a  good  quality  of 
hay.  0  ICO  ROE  A.  MITSGBOVE, 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

We  grow  quite  a  quantity  of  Soy  beans 
for  hay,  and  if  we  get  the  weather  right 
have  no  trouble  in  curing  them.  Start 
mowing  after  noon,  and  rake  the  next 
day  after  all  the  dew  is  off ;  leave  in  the 
windrow  until  the  next  day.  and  then  put 
in  cocks,  not  too  large.  Let  stand  in 
cocks  that  day.  The  next  morning  after 
the  dew  is  off  turn  the  cocks  upside  down 
and  haul  in.  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas 
can  lie  put  in  much  greener  than  most 
people  think.  Pack  them  in  evenly  and 
tight  and  shut  the  barn  up  tight/ and  they 
may  mold  a  little  on  top,  but  after  you 
get  into  them  you  will  have  excellent  hay. 

Maryland.  van  REYNOLDS. 


Liveland  Raspberry  Apple 

On  page  1000  you  ask  for  information 
on  the  Liveland  raspberry  apple.  I  have 
grown  it.  In  quality  it  is  fairly  good, 
but  inferior  to  Yellow  Transparent.  It 
yields  about  one-half  as  well  as  Trans¬ 
parent.  JOE  A.  BL'BTON". 

Indiana. 

It  does  not  seem  to  tie  as  well  suited 
to  this  section  as  either  Transparent  or 
Red  Astraehan.  It  is  rather  tardy  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  and  sheds  its  foliage  too 
early  in  Autumn.  The  fruit,  while  of  a 
beautiful  color,  is  rather  insipid,  with  a 
very  large  seed  cavity,  and  is  a  little 
later  in  ripening  than  Transparent.  It 
is  perhaps  better  suited  to  a  colder  cli¬ 
mate.  hut  for  the  more  temperate  parts 
there  are  other  varieties  I  would  prefer. 

West  Virginia.  u.  j.  keaton. 

M.v  original  tree  of  that  variety  was 
very  small  and  had  a  poor  chance,  but  I 
cut  scions  from  it  and  set  in  two  thrifty 
seedling  trees,  which  have  been  hearing 
two  years.  The  apples  are  early,  same 
season  as  Transparent.  Trees  here  are 
very  thrifty,  open  growers,  apples  medium 
size,  fine  quality,  just  tart  enough  for 
cooking  or  dessert.  No  apple  is  more 
beautiful  or  daintily  colored,  pure  white 
overspread  with  pink  streaks.  In  my 
experience  with  the  Liveland  Raspberry 
apple  it  is  one  variety  that  has  not  been 
overpraised,  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
plant  it  for  commercial  purposes.  My 
original  (small)  Golden  Delicious  tree  is 
dead  from  being  girdled  by  mice,  luit  fol¬ 
lowing  my  usual  custom  l  cut  scions  from 
it  and  have  several  trees  now  hearing. 
These  trees  are  splendid  growers,  One 
graft  grew  U  ft.  the  first  season.  Another 
bore  one  apple  the  second  year.  These 
could  well  be  called  an  improved  Grimes 
Golden.  They  are  larger,  richer  flavored 
and  late  keepers.  o.  c,  stover. 

New  York. 

On  page  100  you  ask  in  regard  to  the 
Liveland  Raspberry  apple.  With  us  here 
in  Broome.  Co..  N.  Y.,  its  only  fault  is  in 
coming  In  bearing  very  late.  10  to  12 
years  of  age,  and  anyone  having  Liveland 
Raspberry  trees  planted  will  do  well  (o 
keep  them,  as  they  are  a  fine  early  apple; 
tree  grows  well  and  is  hardy.  Fruit  large 
size  and  the  best  early  apple  to  eat.  All 
trees  had  a  very  fine  crop  this  year,  and 
anyone  who  buys  once  will  ask  for  more. 
Apples  are  white  with  red  stripes  to  all 
red :  a  very  bright,  red.  Our  trees  are 
set  on  a  hillside,  light  clay  loam.  E.  P.  B. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

We  have  three  trees  of  this  variety 
growing  in  our  college  orchard.  The 
tree  makes  a  good,  vigorous  growth,  but 
under  our  conditions  it  is  not  a  prolific 
bearer.  The  fruit  ripens  unevenly,  and 
for  home  use  it  would  be  valuable,  but  T 
should  hesitate  very  much  to  recommend 
it  to  he  planted  commercially,  The  fruit 
is  attractive,  as  it  has  a  light  waxy  fin¬ 
ish,  with  more  or  less  red  striping,  hut 
it  shows  bruise  very  easily.  Judging 
from  the  trees  which  we  have.  I  believe 
Yellow  Transparent  would  prove  more 
satisfactory  both  for  home  use  and  com¬ 
mercially.  _  p.  p.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Dilapidated  Dodoework  :  “Pardon 
me.  sir.  but  have  you  seen  a  policeman 
round  here?”  Polite  Pedestrian :  “No. 
I  am  sorry.”  Dilapidated  Dodgework ; 
“Thank  you.  Now.  will  you  kindly  hand 
ever  your  watch  and  purse.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman, 


Comfortable  on  the  floor  where  the  children  play.  Warm  by  the  windows 
where  you  love  to  sew.  Cozy  everywhere!  You  can  have  a  home  that 
glows  with  warmth  and  cheer,  without  tearing  up  for  pipes,  without 
spending  a  lot  of  money,  without  burning  a  lot  of  coal. 


K  P  Sterling  Fhrnaep 

The  One  Register  Furnace 


Comfy  Warmth  from  Cellar  to  Attic 
Without  Piping  the  House 


has  just  one  register  and  one  pipe.  It  heats  the  house  economically  with  a  circu¬ 
lating  current  of  warm,  fresh  air.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  furnace  of  this  type 
because  it  is  better  made,  on  bigger  lines,  of  finer  materials,  than  any  other. 


Here  is  a  different  furnace,  totally  different  from  any  pipeless  furnace  you  ever 
saw — a  furnace  which  has  to  make  good  no  matter  how  extravagant  you  may 
think  the  claims  made  for  it,  because  it  is  sold  with  a  double  guarantee  counter¬ 
signed  by  both  the  Sterling  dealer  and  ourselves — and  you  may  be  sure  every  Ster¬ 
ling  dealer  has  been  selected  because  he  had  both  the  experience  and  ability  to 
install  the  Sterling  Furnace  properly.  For  instance,  the  big,  cool  air  return  pipes 
(at  either  side  of  furnace),  see  picture,  draw  the  cold  air  from  even  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  rooms,  starting  the  warm  air  circulating  and  make  them  toasting 
warm  even  in  zero  weather. 


Here  is  a  furnace  that  is  built  to  last.  There  is  not  a  cheap  feature  about  it.  Everything  that 
goes  into  its  making  is  the  best  to  be  had.  For  instance,  just  look  at  the  grates — the  big  water 
chamber  (moist  air  is  best  to  live  in) — see  the  way  the  joints  are  made  so  you  can’t  get  a  bit 
of  ash  dust  or  coal  gas  or  wood  smoke  in  the  house.  It’s  a  fuel  saver,  too.  Actual  tests  show 
that  it  gives  out  more  heat  from  less  fuel  than  any  other  furnace.  It’s  a  quality  proposition 
thru  and  thru,  built  to  give  real  service. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


Before  you  install  any  heating  plant,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  N.  P.  at  the  reduced  prices.  Sold  with 
a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  on  convenient 
terms,  so  that  the  fuel  it  saves  will  practically  pay 
for  it. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  interesting  book¬ 
let  illustrated  above  describing  the  comfort¬ 
giving,  money-saving  N.  P..  also  details  of 
the  special  purchase  plan  offered  by  Sterling 
dealers. 
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WHEELBARROW 

STUMP-PULLER 


^  Hish  to  hire  *xpensive  help. 

Martinson  Mfg.  Co., 
HOom  1304  Lincoln  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Try  the  Martinson. 
You  will  be  glad  of 
it*  as  long  as  you 
.Vic.  .  live. 


Write  for  full 
particulars. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thie  department  ii  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  expreai  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


This  marvelous  One-Man  Wheelbarrow  Stump-Puller 
actually  has  the  strength  of  672  men.  It  is  today  A 
the  marvel  of  all  Land  Clearing  Demonstrations, 
Positively  outclassed  all  competition  last  season  w 
by  pulling  64  stumps  in  3  hours — ONE  man  doing  all  M 
the  work  of  operating  machine  and  hitching  to  stumps.  # 


Made  of  best  steel;  light,  handy  and  easily^^^P"V 
operated.  Mounted  like  a  wheelbarrow,  easy^^B^T 
to  push  any  place  in  the  field.  Cable  has  FR F.E\. 

tensile  strength  of  23  tons,enough  to  pull 

any  stump.  Has  two  speeds,  contin- 1  °  Prove  BllfWi 

uous  pull,  shifts  without  loosening  hold  everything  we  say  clil[n|i 

on  stump.  “My  girl  and  boy,  8  and  lO^^r  akOUf  thi<!  wonderful  ma  ^ 
years  respectively,  pulled  a  12-inch  ,.  aDOUC  ” OnderiUl  nia- 

stump  with  the  Martinson,",^^  chine  we  will  send !  it  to  you  for  FREE  trial, 
writes  John  Scottino,  of  Ar- If  the  Martinson  fails  to  make 
»oId,  Minn.  "The  best^^  good,  return  it  and  the  deal 

machine  out,  says  A.  •  ~L  rr  j.  :  .1  .  ,,  wonder.  Have  I1 

J.  Engfer,  Prior  ,S  h  IS  the  Stump-puller  acre*  ready  roi 

Lake,  Minn,  i  #  for  the  poor  man  who  does  not  -Hr  VtamnilT 


**Wy  machine  la  w 
wonder.  Have  19 
•crea  ready  (or 
the  plow.— 
•  la  mDI  all 
\  pulled  with 
\  tb«  Martin- 
-7[  ton"  I  treat 

Phillip*,  Ake- 
icy.  Mina. 


The  Traveling 

I,  therefore,  as  a  city  man,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  low  prices  and  buy  direct 
from  you  farmers?  We  could  safely  use 
a  barrel  or  two  of  potatoes,  same  of 
apples,  five  baskets  or  more  of  tomatoes, 
two  barrels  of  onions,  carrots,  celery, 
beans,  peas,  cabbage,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  willing  to  motor  the  supplies 
home  in  my  limousine — bill  where  shall  I 
put  them?  My  kitchen  is  0x10,  with 
many  a  fixture  in  it,  but  no  special  pan¬ 
try  or  food  storage  room.  My  wife  does 
not  know  how  to  can  or  preserve.  The 
maid  is  an  excellent  help  at  other  work. 
My  daughter  is  frequenting  high  school 
and  has  not  as  yet  taken  the  cooking 
course.  The  house  is  an  extra  modern 
apartment  house — two  elevators,  ‘phone, 
shower  baths,  clothes  closets,  parquet, 
colored  porters,  rich  draperies,  etc-.,  but 
no  storage  room  for  food. 

No,  we  do  not  know  any  other  tenants; 
we  are  New  Yorkers!  So  of  course  we 
cannot  get  together  and  buy  or  entrust 
some  one  with  our  buying.  The  icebox 
is  our  limit,  and  purchases  are  made 
daily  or  for  more  days  at  once. 

Yes,  we  do  pay  high  prices — enormous. 

I  am  ashamed  to  know  that  I  am  robbed 
and  submit,  and  that  I  nearly  can  buy 
the  farm  supplies  for  a  week  with  the 
expenses  of  a  day. 

Mrs.  K.  has  a  fiat  in  the  east  side  of 
the  Bronx.  There  are  five  in  the  family. 
Their  income  is  smaller.  They  buy  sheer 
necessities — no  room  for  storing,  no 

facilities  of  bringing  their  purchases  from 
a  distance — mistrust  to  buying  by  mail. 
She  buys  from  the  peddler  or  the  retail 
store  nearby.  They  cannot  ever  get 

enough.  The  prices  are  high,  so  they 

tighten  their  belts. 

My  friend  L.  has  a  home  in  Ilastings- 
on-IIudson.  In  her  proximity  are  quite 
a  number  of  homes.  Some  have  large 
progeny,  some  without  any.  Their  little 
vegetable  garden  keeps  them  supplied  in 
Summer.  Their  coal  went,  in  last  month. 
Their  order  was  put  in  February  or 
Ma  rch.  She  has  plenty  of  room  for 
storage.  My  friend  does  it.  So  do 

others. 


Grocery  Store 

ceives  my  card  to  call,  as  the  case  might 
be,  every  six  months  for  re-examination 
or  prophylactic  treatment.  I  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  thousands.  No,  they 
are  not  the  very  rich.  I  have  been  recom¬ 
mended.  I  have  done  honest,  conscien¬ 
tious  work.  a.  s. 

The  Traveling  Grocery  Store 

In  these  days  of  automobiles,  airplanes, 
etc.,  few  of  us,  1  imagine,  ever  think 
back  to  the  time  when  mother  needed 
groceries  or  other  essentials,  and  it  was 
up  to  some  member  of  the  family  to  hitch 
up  and  go  to  town.  Sometimes  it  was 
mother’s  luck  to  be  the  chosen  one. 
Ordinarily  it  was  u  treat  for  her,  for,  as 
we  all  well  know,  our  grandmothers  and 
a  great  many  of  our  mothers  were 
usually  buried  in  work  to  their  necks, 
and  to  tear  away  for  perhaps  a  few  hours 
gave  her  a  rest  from  the  dishpan.  the 
washtub  or  a  basket  of  holey  stockings 
which  needed  mendiug.  Some  of  those 
•  poor  souls  would  arise  from  their  graves 
if  they  were  to  know  that  an  automobile 
carrying  groceries,  clothing,  etc.,  drives 
Up  to  the  farmer's  door  nowadays,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  go  to  town  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  complete  outfits  and. 
in  fact,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  travels  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  Oregon  and  back  to  New  York 
State,  makes  a  trip  once  u  week  through 
our  part  of  the  county.  It’s  a  veritable 
department  store  oil  wheels. 

The  truck  is  a  ton  and  a  half.  The 
total  weight,  including  stock,  is  about 
four  tons.  The  owner  told  me  that  he 
covers  25  miles  daily,  and  on  one  of  his 
routes  he  is  out  two  days  and  covers 
about  5<J  miles.  He  averages  12  miles  to 
a  gallon  of  gas.  250  miles  to  a  gallon  of 
oil,  and  his  tires  give  him  from  12,000 
to  15,000  miles. 

Ilis  stock  consists  of  groceries  of  every 
description,  shoes,  work  clothing,  kitchen 
utensils,  lamp  chimneys,  cigars,  tobacco, 
notions  and  auto  supplies.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  his  groceries  especially  are  all 
of  a  high  grade.  Little  attention  was 
given  l ho  other  part  of  the  stock,  only  to 
notice  the  neat  arrangement  and  fine  sys¬ 
tem-  of  display.  l’rices  are  practically 
the  same  as  one  would  pay  at  a  store, 
and  the  greatest  factor  to  be  considered 
is  the  convenience  of  having  those  things 
brought  right  to  your  door.  The  inven¬ 
tory  value  of  the  merchandise  is  $1,000, 
and  the  average  sales  for  a  day  are  $100. 

MRS.  II.  K.  11A8LETT. 


Did  Your  Car  Start  Hard 
This  Morning? 

When  your  motor  starts  hard,  bucks  at  low  speed, 
is  sluggish  on  the  pick-up,  balks  on  hills,  misses  at 
high  speed— look  to  your  spark  plugs  first,  as  these 
troubles  usually  are  caused  by  old  or  incorrectly 
designed  plugs.  Very  often  costly  repair  bills  are  in¬ 
curred,  various  adjustments  made  and  finally  it  is 
found  that  new  spark  plugs  are  the  remedy.  Avoid 
this  expense  by  first  putting  in  a  new  set  of  AC’s, 
and  note  how  much  the  performance  of  your  motor 
is  improved. 

More  than  200  car  and  truck  makers  now  use  and 
have  for  years  used  AC  Plugs  as  standard  factory 
equipment,  among  these:  Buick,  Cadillac,  Chan¬ 
dler,  Chevrolet,  Dodge  Brothers,  Dort,  Durant, 
Essex,  Hu  dson,  Hupmobile,  La  Fayette,  Maxwell, 
Nash,  Oakland,  Oldsmobile,  Overland,  Paige, 
and  Willy  s- Knight. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  following 
the  example  of  these  experts. 

Ford  Owners:  The  AC  1075  for  Ford  engines 
is  rhe  plug  you  should  use.  It  has  our  patented 
wire  clip  for  the  Ford  terminal,  our  new  design 
electrode  which  prevents  oil  from  lodging  in  the 
spark  gap  and  the  famous  AC  Carbon  Proof 
porcelain.  If  your  Ford  dealer  will  not  supply 
you  any  other  good  dealer  can  meet  your  needs. 

AC  Spark  Plug  Co.,  FLINT,  ^Michigan 

U.S  Pal.  No.  1.13^,717,  AprilTj,r<}i5,U.S.  Pat. No.  I, it  6,- 
139,  Feb.  1 3, 1917.  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Will  Place  Farm  in  “Cold  Storage” 

After  45  years  farming,  and  in  recent 
years  seeing  labor  and  farm  conditions  go- 
ing  from  bad  to  worse,  with  old  age  forcing 
me  to  hire  about  all  labor,  I  concluded  to 
quit,  and  put  my  farm  in  “cold  storage.” 
I  have  seeded  all  my  cultivated  land  to 
Winter  rye,  there  to  remain  without 
further  cultivation  or  attention  until  con¬ 
ditions  change.  This  will  conserve  soil, 
keep  weeds  down,  and  rye  annually  seed¬ 
ing  itself  will  return  land  all  possible  to 
the  original  prairie  condition.  With 
nothing  to  sell,  no  labor  to  pay,  buying 
only  absolute  necessities,  I  anticipate 
pleasure  in  relief  from  the  many  imposi¬ 
tions  farming  has  now  to  contend  with. 

AN  ILLINOIS  FARMER. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  much  the  same 
report  from  other  farmers.  We  think 
grass  seed  with  the  rye  would  help  bring 
that  soil  back  to  the  "original  prairie 
condition.” 

A  Puzzled  Consumer 

I  have  read  carefully  your  marketing 
impressions,  and  regret  to  see  you  not 
finding  a  solution  to  the  distressing  state 
of  disposing  of  your  products.  I  am  a 
city  man.  I  live  in  New  York  City — 
Riverside  Drive.  I  have  a  wife,  two  chil¬ 
dren,  a  maid  and  some  other  Casual  help 
to  feed.  A  good  part  of  my  income  goes 
on  rent,  a  larger  part  on  food.  IIow  can 


Do  not  get^  after  us  flat  and  apartment 
dwellers.  We  arc  the  prey  of  retailers 
until  you  can  bring  it  to  our  doors  in 
small  quantities. 

Did  you.  you  Turgenev  of  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  try  to  form  a  farmers’  club  with 
your  neighbors,  under  a  special  name,  foi¬ 
lin'  advertising  and  selling  of  your  farm 
products  direct?  Did  you  advertise  in 
I  lie  papers  of  small  communities  in  large 
black  print  what  you  have  for  sale,  and 
at.  what  prices,  and  deliver  same?  Did 
you  get  a  list  of  the  borne  owners  from 
your  tax  collector,  and  mail  them  period¬ 
ical  postnl  cards  with  wlmi  you  have  for 
sale?  Did  you  form  a  mailing  list?  Did 
you  gain  their  confidence  by  giving  them 
honest  treatment  throughout?  Did  you 
start  to  form  an  advance  sale  mailing 
list  w'ith  orders  for  your  produets  before 
they  came  to  be  harvested?  If  your  list 
is  falling,  find  out  the  cause.  Do  not  sell 
on  credit.  Advertise  from  time  to  time 
in  local  papers  with  big.  bold  type. 

Get  new  sections  of  the  city,  map  your 
routes,  use  the  express,  the  post  office, 
let  “Totn”  make  deliveries,  and  1  assure 
you  he  will  not  have  to  hide  beyond  a 
screen  of  smoke  his  desire  to  clutch 
"sky’s”  Adam’s  apple. 

I  am  a  professional — a  dentist.  I  sell 
services.  My  profession  is  a  nagging, 
tedious  one.  People  fear  us.  They  either 
come  when  they  are  forced  to  or  too  late. 
My  duties  are  to  see  that  their  masticat¬ 
ing  organs  are  in  order.  A  terminated 
case  is  not  a  finished  patient.  lie  re- 


Cannot  Equal 
C#  f  mm  lyiCIl  the  Great  Power 


of  this  One-Man  Stump-Puller 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Damage  from  Deer  in  Pennsylvania 

What  can  I  do  with  deer?  They  are 
getting  very  thick  and  tame ;  they  ruin  the 
corn  by  milling  the  ears  from  the  stalk  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  grown,  so  they  dry  up 
to  uotkiug :  also  ruining  grain  by  tramping 
through  the  grain  fields  when  soft  in  the 
Fall  and  Spring.  They  are  a  pest  in 
Bucks  County.  Every  farmer  in  this  place 
would  like  to  got  them  away;  they  are  no 
good  tii  anyone,  The  game  warden  pro¬ 
tects  them  well,  watches  them,  so  the 
dogs  are  tied  and  cannot  drive  them. 
What  can  we  do?  f.  ir. 

Tinicnm,  Fa. 

You  can  enter  complaint  with  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  at  Har¬ 
risburg.  Pennsylvania  has  not  yet  pro¬ 
vided  for  indemnity  for  damage  done  by 
wild  animals,  though  the  State  ought  to 
make  good  on  such  losses.  Last  year  a 
law  was  passed  providing  that  whenever 
deer,  elk,  hears,  rabbits  or  blackbirds  be¬ 
came  a  nuisance  in  any  part  of  the 
State,  the  Game  Commission  may  remove 
or  kill  such  animals  or  birds.  Under  this 
law  auy  farm  or  garden  owner  catching 
such  animals  in  the  act  of  destroying  his 
crops  may  kill  them.  lie  must  be  able 
to  prove  that  “material  damage”  was  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  must  report  such  killing  to 
the  nearest  game  protector  within  24 
hours.  lie  must  also  dress  and  properly 
care  for  the  carcass,  and  have  it  ready 
for  delivery  to  some  charitable  institu¬ 
tion.  as  directed  by  the  game  officers. 

Crushing  Bones  on  a  Cuban  Plantation 

We  have  found  ground  bone  a  fine  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  our  fruit  trees,  and  have  bought 
more  or  less  in  Havana  or  at  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  at  Camaguey.  It  lias  cost  about 
•$i>0  per  ton.  About  a  year  ago  they 
stopped  making  it,  and  since  then  we 
have  been  hauling  the  bones  out  iu  a 
field  nearby,  ns  they  kill  50  head  or  more 
every  day,  and  the  meat  is  cut  from 
many  of  the  larger  bones.  There  are  car¬ 
loads  there  going  lo  waste.  They  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  50  cents  per  ton.  The 
freight  to  our  place  is  $30  per  car.  Can 
we  take  the  raw  bones  and  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  fertilizer?  I  have  an  idea  that 
it  miglif  be  done  with  quicklime,  but  do 
not  know  just  the  process.  1  kuow  the 
bone  meal  the  florists  use  is  made  by 
using  sulphuric  acid,  but  doubt  if  we 
could  do  it  tbnt  way  here.  The  bone 
meal  we  formerly  bought  was  cooked  by 
steam  under  pressure,  but  that  way  also 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  think  it  would 
have  to  be  the  quicklime  method  or  a  mill 
that  would  grind  or  crush  it.  say  to  about 
like  cracked  corn.  I  hate  to  think  of  all 
those  bones  going  to  waste  while  they 
might  be  doing  us  so  much  good  here. 

Cuba.  e. 

Of  course  any  farmer  would  hate  ro 
see  all  these  hones  going  to  waste.  They 
contain  all  the  phosphorus  that  a  dozen 
plantations  peed.  We  have  told  several 
times  how  such  hones  may  be  handled. 
Quicklime  will  he  of  little  help  with  the 
larger  bones.  Packing  in  wood  ashes 
and  keeping  the  mass  moist  will  soften 
the  bones  somewhat  so  they  can  be 
smashed  with  a  heavy  sledge.  The  fertilizer 
makers  steam  such  bones  under  high  pres¬ 
sure.  and  this  fierce  cooking  makes  them 
easier  to  crush.  Y'our  best  plan,  unless 
you  have  a  steam  cooker,  is  to  smash  the 
hoties  as  well  as  you  can  and  crush  them 
in  a  mill  or  grinder.  Special  mills  for 
this  purpose  are  made.  If  you  have 
power  from  a  tractor  you  can  doubtless 
rig  up  some  sort  of  homemade  contrivance 
for  smashing  or  cracking  the  hard  hones. 
We  have  seen  such  things  made  like  a 
triphammer  and  an  anvil  or  a  pile-driver. 
If  you  can  smash  the  bones  into  fair¬ 
sized  pieces  the  grinder  will  crush  them 
reasonably  fine.  The  manufacturers  use 
sulphuric  acid,  but  we  do  not  advise  its 
use  on  the  farm.  This  is  (oo  good  a 
chance  to  let  go,  and  it  will  pay  you  to 
spend  some  money  on  an  outfit. 

Marketing  Wild  Cherries 

What  can  I  do  with  ripe  wild  cherries? 

I  have  about  75  trees  full,  and  all  ripe. 
Gan  T  dry  them?  What  do  the  above 
bring  in  New  York  market  when  dry? 
Lakewood.  N.  J.  h.  g. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for  dried 
wild  cherries  this  Fall.  A  very  limited 
demand  brought  tic  a  pound,  but  there 
would  be  little  use  in  shipping  here.  Wild 
cherry  bark  brings  to  Okie  a  pound, 
the  higher  price  being  paid  for  “all  thin 
and  green.”  Try  to  prepare  a  pound  of 
this  dried  bark  and  see  how  it  will  pay 
for  the  labor.  Among  other  prices  for 
barks  and  herbs  this  Fall  are:  Black 
haw.  bark  of  root,  16c;  burdock  root. 
7Vjc;  catnip  leaves,  8  to  13c:  dandelion 
root,  tie;  lady  slipper  root,  26c:  sumac 
berries,  3c  ;  tansy  leaves,  12c.  and  sassa¬ 
fras  roots,  2c. 


Buried  in  the  ground, 
away  from  the  house, 
inconspicuous  as  a 
clump  of  grass — the 
durable  and  depend¬ 
able  COLT  insures  a 
flow  of  Carbide  Gas  at 
the  fingers’  command. 


Plant  a  COLT  "Gas  Well 


farm  NOW ! 


The  months  of  short  days  and  long  nights 
are  on  their  way. 

Six  months  of  evenings  to  be  passed  indoors 
await  you! 

Will  they  be  lighted  by  the  dim,  eye¬ 
straining  flame  of  a  lamp — or  the  soft, 
friendly  brilliance  of  real  light — CAR¬ 
BIDE  GAS  LIGHT? 

Act  NOW  for  real  light!  Get  a  COLT 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant — generate 
this  wonderful  Carbide  Gas. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  preparing  this 
month  for  bright,  cheery  evenings  by  in¬ 
stalling  COLTS.  This  is  the  great  plant¬ 
ing  season  for  COLTS.  More  are  being 
installed  this  Autumn  than  in  any  other 
season.  Don’t  risk  disappointment — order 
your  COLT  now,  before  Winter  closes  in. 


Comes  to  you  at  the  twist  of  fingers.  Turn 

a  little  igniter . on  goes  the  light! 

You  use  no  matches. 


Carbide  Gas  for  cooking,  too — an  added 
feature  of  the  COLT.  Your  wife  will 
certainly  appreciate  this. 

How  is  the  gas  made?  The  COLT  does 
this  automatically  —  mixes  Carbide  with 
water. 


Study  Lighting  Plant  Costs.  Result : 
You’ll  Install  a  Colt 

Easy  to  install — within  reach  of  all.  No 
continual  replacement  of  parts,  no  adjust¬ 
ing  or  tinkering  necessary,  no  service 
required — simplicity  itself.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  system  all  the  way  thru.  Comes 
from  Factory  to  Farm.  Sold  direct  by 
COLT  solicitors — no  distributors  or  dealers 
to  take  a  profit. 


The  Health  Light  for  Reading 

Carbide  Gas  Light  is  pure  white  in  color 
— not  yellow.  Looks  exactly  like  sunlight 
— restful  and  soothing  to  the  eyes.  Read 
or  sew  under  it  for  hours — no  eye  weari¬ 
ness.  The  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  healthful  of  artificial  lights. 


Send  Postcard  for  Full  Story 

You  want  good  light — you  want  it  in 
stalled  now.  Write  for  full  particulars  — 
then  act  for  BETTER  LIGHT! 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cooking  Plants  in  the  JVorld 


MARK 


GET  IT  rOOH  THE 

'ACTcnvomcr 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


MtKI:  k  1IOI.I.AK  AS  limit.  JELLMEMIET8 
fit  Bills  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  u  si  1 8.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a g  e  free 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Wept.  tOS,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


B  “Savod  24c.  par  Rod.*'  writes  William 
"**JP«*  Henry , Ripley.  Ohio.  Von.  too, can  sare. 
Wo  Pay  the  Freight  Write  for  Tree 
Catalog  of  Karin,  Poultry.  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept-SSO  IMUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

JO  TIN-SON  CITY-EXDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  ISc;  boneless  roasts.  lb„ 
S  to  20e;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  20  to  35c ; 
mutton,  !b„  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  l^c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  18c;  six  w  eeks  nigs,  each, 
$5;  sliced  ham,  lb..  30  to  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  27c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c:  rab¬ 
bits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  22c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
broilers,  lb.,  32c. 

1  Tressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  lb..  54c; 
goose,  ducks,  lb.,  34c;  broilers,  lb..  3J»e. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  45c; 
ordinary.  44c;  duck  eggs,  50c;  milk,  qt- 
9c;  skim-milk  and  buttermilk.  <jt„  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints.  40  to  43c;  best  dairy,  prints,  lb., 
44c;  dairy,  in  jars,  44c. 

Bread.  17-oz  loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  .$1.75  to  $2:  clover  honey,  card.  23c; 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  45e;  popcorn,  shelled, 
6c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1 ;  Elbcrta  peaches,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  crabapples.  peck,  30c; 
plums,  qt„  7e;  long  blackberries,  qt., 
20c;  black  raspberries.  qt.,  18c;  pears, 
bu..  $1.75. 

Beets,  bunch,  5e :  beans,  lb.,  8c ;  celery, 
bunch.  12%e;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c;  cucumbers,  per  100, 
60c ;  dill,  bunch.  10c ;  greens,  peck,  15c : 
lettuce,  large  heads,  oc ;  onions,  dry,  1b- 
6c;  green,  bunch,  5c;  peas.  2  qts.,  20c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  90c:  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
radishes,  hunch,  5c;  shell  beans,  7c; 
sweet  corn.  doz..  20c:  spinach,  peck.  15c; 
string  beans,  qt..  6c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c; 
bu.,  80c;  rutabagas,  bunch,  7c. 

SYRACUSE  TURKIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  22  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
25c :  geese,  lb.,  25c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks.  lb„  40  to 
45c ;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c- ;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs.  50  to  55c; 
duck  eggs,  55  to  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $2;  crabapples.  bu.. 
81  to  $2 ;  elderberries,  bu..  90c  to  $1 ; 
graues.  lb..  5  to  tic:  cantaloupes,  each.  5 
to  25c:  per  bu..  50c  to  $1.75:  pears,  bu.. 
$1  to  $2;  peaches,  $1  to  $2.25;  prunes, 
Ini..  $1.75  to  $2;  watermelons,  each,  15 
to  50c. 

Beans.  Lima.  bu..  $3.50;  beets,  doz. 
hunches.  35c;  per  bu..  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
beads.  40  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches. 
25  to  30c;  per  bu..  75e  to  $1;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  75c:  eggplant,  each, 
10  to  25c:  endive,  doz.  heads.  50c;  green 
peppers,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  red  peppers, 
Li..  $1.50:  garlic,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
doz..  30  to  35c ;  Boston,  doz..  50  to  75c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25c  dry.  per 
bu..  $0e  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  80c  { 
romnine,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75e;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to  30e;  Summer  squash, 
doz..  50c;  string  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  tur¬ 
nips,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  corn,  doz., 
20  to  25c;  cucumbers,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  crate.  50c  to  $1  ;  TTuhhard 
squash,  each.  10  to  25c;  per  lb.,  4c. 

TTav,  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2.  $16 
to  $18;  No.  3,  $14;  Timothy,  ton,  $20; 
straw,  ton.  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters.  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.  18  to  20c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c*:  yearling 
lambs,  lb..  12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  veal.  lb„  18  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb..  22 
to  25e;  colored,  lb..  25  to  27c:  fowls,  lb- 
20  to  26c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowl.  each.  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lb- 
20  to  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  pige¬ 
ons.  each.  15  to  18c. 

Eggs,  doz.,  35  io  40c:  butter,  country, 
me -Is.  lb-  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to  40c;  per 
bn.,  50  to  S0c;  crabapples.  basket .  55  to 
65c;  cantaloupes,  bu.-crate.  50c  to  $1.50; 
grapes.  Niagara.  14-qt,  basket.  90c  to  $1  : 
Worden,  basket.  $1  to  $1.10;  per  ton, 
$*-0  to  $90:  peaches.  No.  1.  basket.  35  to 
45c;  seconds,  basket.  20  to  30c;  per  bu- 
$1  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu..  60c  to  $1  :  prunes, 
14-qt.  basket.  50  to  65c ;  quinces.  14-qt. 
basket.  65  to  75c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  45c;  beans,  wax.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  50  to  75c;  green.  12-qt.  basket,  50  to 
75c;  cauliflower,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50  to 
$3;  cabbage,  per  doz-  35  to  45c;  car¬ 
rots,  ton.  $10;  per  14-qt.  basket.  30  to 
35c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  pickling,  per  100,  50  to  60c; 
eggplant,  doz.  50  to  75c:  Hubbard 
squash,  lb-  114  to  214c ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  20  to  30c;  head,  per  doz..  40  to 
50c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c:  onions, 
dry.  basket.  40  to  50c;  per  bu-  S0c  to  $1; 
poppers.  Troon.  14-qt.  basket.  10  to  45c; 
red.  basket.  50  to  75c ;  pickles,  dill,  per 
100.  75  to  90c:  potatoes-,  bu..  60  to  65c; 
pumpkins,  doz-  50  to  75c;  sweet  corn, 
Bantam,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c;  Evergreen, 
20  to  25e;  squash.  Summer,  pel*  doz..  25 
to  30c :  spinach,  bu-  50  to  60c ;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  35c;  green,  has- 


t  New 


ket,  30  to  35e;  turnips,  14-qt.  basket,  35 
to  45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  red 
marrow,  white  marrow,  $5;  red  kidney, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $6;  pea,  $4250;  medi¬ 
um.  $4.50;  yellow  eye,  $5;  imperials,  $4. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1,  9^4**;  No.  2, 
$%e;  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2, 
Sc;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  7e;  horsehides, 
each.  $2  to  $3 ;  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c 
to  $1  ;  calf.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2.  13e.  Wool, 
fleece,  lb-  32  to  34c;  unwashed  medium, 
30  to  32c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  95c  to  $1 ;  corn,  shelled, 
79  to  80c;  oats,  No.  2,  50c;  rye,  75  to 
$0c. 

Hay.  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  still  goes  up.  and  choice  fruit  is 
pretty  strong,  but  the  citizen  with  an 
automobile  goes  into  the  country,  picks 
fruit  at  his  own  price,  with  any  amount 
thrown  in.  But  the  fruit  season  is  soon 
to  close. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGG  S 

Butter,  still  rising;  creamery.  38  to 
47c;  dairy,  34  to  41c;  crocks.  32  to  40c; 
common.  22  to  39c.  Cheese,  steady; 
daisies,  flats  and  longhorns,  24  to  25c; 
limburger,  25  to  26c;  Swiss,  25  to  30c. 
Eggs,  higher,  hennery.  53  to  60;  State 
and  Western  candied,  42  to  50c:  storage, 
30  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  45  to 
50c ;  fowl.  22  to  32c ;  broilers,  36  to  3Sc ; 
chickens.  26  to  36:  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  31  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  21  e. 
Live,  poultry,  Scarce;  fowls,  18  to  26c; 
chickens.  20  to  25c:  old  roosters.  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese.  20  to  22c. 

APn.ES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  sorts,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  seconds,  50  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  steady  ;  homegrown,  good  to  fancy, 
bu.,  60  to  80c;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper, 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

FRUITS  AND  RERRIES 

Pears,  firm  for  fancy ;  Bartlett,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  other  named  sorts,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Flums,  dull,  weak  ;  early  sorts, 
6-qt.  basket,  18  to  20c;  hu.,  50  to  75c: 
prunes,  bu-  50c  to  $1.  Quinces,  firm; 
No.  L  bu-  $1.75  to  $2.  Elderberries,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  CTanberries,  box,  $5  to 
$5.50.  Grapes,  ton,  $90  to  $95;  20-lb. 
flat,  75  to  90c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull  ;  white  kidney,  ewt-  $7  to 
$8;  other  sorts.  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu-  75c  to  $1.25; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $2  ;  Lima,  qt„  20  to  25c; 
beets,  bu..  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  100  heads, 
$2  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bn..  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  bunch, 
40c*  to  $1.25;  corn,  doz.  ears.  10  to  15c; 
cucumbers,  bu-  25c  to  $1.25;  pickling 
size.  100,  50  to  60c;  eggplant,  bn.,  50  to 
75c;  lettuce,  box,  75c  to  $1.25;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  10  to  20c;  peppers,  bn.,  50c 
to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ; 
squashes,  bu-  40  to  60c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
80c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  white  and  yellow, 
bu.,  65  to  S5e. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  new  white  comb,  lb-  24 
to  25c:  second  grade,  18  to  20c.  Maple 
products,  inactive. 

FEED 

Hay.  quiet:  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $16  to 
$19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18;  straw, 
$16  to  $17 :  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$23.50;  middlings,  $24.50:  red  dog, 
$33.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $40.25;  oilmeal. 
$44;  hominy.  $31.50;  gluten.  $35.75; 
oat  feed,  $12.50;  rye  middlings.  $25.50. 

<T.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6  to  $7  :  red  kidney,  $0 
to  $7 ;  yellow  eye.  $6  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  44  to  4 1  :  good  to 

choice,  38  to  42c;  dairy,  2N  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  60  to  67c;  gathered, 
choice.  50  to  60c;  common  to  good,  30 
to  35c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  50;  cranberries, 
!4  1)1)1-  $4  to  $4.75;  peaches,  bu.  basket, 
$1.50  to  $3;  pears,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
sweet  potatoes  bid-  $2  to  $2.25. 

>  LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  23  to  25c;  broilers,  25  to  27c. 

.  PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  34c;  roosters,  IS  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  ducklings,  lb- 
27  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu., 
50c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  bu..  75c  to  $3 ; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.50;  spinach, 
box,  75c  to  $1. 


s  and 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $26  to  $27 ;  No. 
2  $23  to  $24  ;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $27  to 
$29 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $15  to  $17. 

GROUND  FISH 

Arrivals,  Oct.  3:  Haddock.  250.400 
lbs.;  cod,  173.100  lbs.:  pollock.  19.000 
lbs.  Wholesale  prices  were :  Cod,  3%  to 
sl4c:  haddock,  3%  to  4%c;  pollock,  3^4 
to  4c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  5,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc-  price  for  October  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 


Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.441/, 

0 

.45 

Good  to  choice. . . 

.40 

0. 

.43 

Lower  grades  . . . . 

.32 

0) 

.35 

City  made  . 

.28 

0 

OO 

Dairy,  best  . 

.42 

0 

.43 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

0 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.25 

@ 

.28  V2 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new*,  f'ey.  .24 V> 

@ 

.25 

Average  run . 

Skims  . 

.17 

@ 

.24 

.1714 

EGGS 

The  top  prices  on  white  eggs 

refer  to 

best  New  Jersey  Association  stoc* 

r.  ( tther 

qualities  in  surplus  i 

1  ml  mainly 

ower. 

White,  choice  to  fey 

.70 

0 

.75 

Medium  to  good.. 

.64 

0 

.68 

Mix'd  col’s,  u’by.  h’st 

.54 

0 

.53 

<  ’oinmoM  to  good  .  . 

.40 

0 

.45 

Gathered,  best  . 

.48 

0 

.50 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

0 

.40 

PRESSED 
Turkeys,  best . 

POULTRY 

.50 

@ 

.53 

Common  to  good.  . 

.34 

0 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.30 

0 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.34 

Fowls  . 

»>•> 

0 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.16 

0 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.26 

0 

.28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  7.50 

0 > 

10.50 

Bulls  . 

3.00 

0 

4.75 

Cows  . 

1.50 

0 

4.50 

Calves,  p'me  v’l.  cwt. 

12.00 

Ca 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(a 

8.00 

Hogs  . 

8.50 

0 

10.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

3.00 

0 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

1 0.00 

0 

14.50 

BEANS 

Very  little  doing  and  prices  mainly 
nominal  in  absence  of  new  stock. 


Marrow*.  100  lbs.... 

6.50 

0 

7.00 

Red  kidney  . 

5.50 

0 

0.00 

White  kidney  . 

9.00 

0 

9.25 

Yellow*  eve  . 

7.00 

0 

7.50 

Black  turtle  soup... 

8.50 

@ 

9.00 

FRU 

ITS 

Apples,  Ini . 

.75 

0 

1.50 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

0 

7.50 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl.. 

4.00 

0 

9.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

2.50 

0 

0:00 

M usk melons,  bu .... 

1 .50 

0 

2.00 

Peaches.  St'c.  bu.  bkt. 

.  1  O 

0 

1.75 

Cranberries,  bbl .... 

9.00 

0 

10.00 

Raspberries,  pi . 

.12 

0 

.14 

Plums,  4-qt.  bkt .... 

.20 

0 

.30 

Grapes,  0-till  crate.. 

1 .00 

0 

1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.90 

0. 

1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  I  •> 

0 

1.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

2  50 

0 

3.50 

Corn,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

.  i  *> 

0 

1.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.25 

Ca 

2.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

.75 

0 

2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 

.50 

0 

.  i  5 

Radishes,  100  bn’chs 

1.50 

0 

2.00 

Spinach,  hu . 

.50 

0 

1 .00 

Squash,  bhl . 

1.75 

0 

2.50 

String  beans,  bn.... 

1 .25 

0 

2.75 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

1.00 

0 

2.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.00 

0 

1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

2.50 

0 

10.00 

Pickles,  S-lb.  bkt... 

.  1  •> 

0 

1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu.... 

2  50 

0 

5.00 

Peas,  bu . 

1.00 

@ 

1.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1.20 

0 

1 .65 

Long  Island.  105  lbs. 

2.25 

0 

2.40 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl. 

1 .25 

@ 

1.75 

GRAIN 


Cash  quotations  at 
Wheat,  No.  2.  red.. 
No.  1.  Northern . . 

No.  2,  Durun . 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow. 
Oats.  No.  2.  white.. 

T?  vii 

New*  York  : 

. $1.24 

.  1  24  V, 

.  l.os y, 

. 85 

. 53 

G^ 

Barley  . 

. . . .  V9 

MAY  AND 

STRAW 

Ha v.  No.  1.  Timothy 

23.00 

0  24.00 

No.  2  . 

21.00 

0  22.00 

No.  3  . 

19.00 

0  20.00 

Shipping  . 

17.00 

(a  18.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

18  00 

0  22.00 

Straw*,  rye  . 

23.00 

0  21.00 

Oat  . 

10.00 

0  12.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  .18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  .15 


Prices 


Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.. 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  !4  pt. 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

.52 

01 

.53 

Cheese 

.30 

Ca 1 

.34 

Eggs- — Best,  doz . 

.75 

0 

.85 

Gathered  . 

.00 

0 

.65 

Fowls  . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

0 

.48 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

0 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

Ca ) 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

Ca) 

.12 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

Ca) 

.10 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

0 

.60 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket.... 

.60 

@ 

.70 

Old-time  Prices 

From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Octo¬ 
ber  10.  1850:  Butter,  1214  to  14e; 
cheese,  4 1/>  to  5%c;  eggs,  10  to  lie;  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens,  7  to  Sc;  bn  ms,  7  to 
714c ;  beans,  bu-  75  to  87 14 c ;  bay.  ton. 
$8  to  $12;  apples,  bu.,  1214  to  3714c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  3714c;  wheat,  bu..  $1  ; 
corn,  50c;  rye,  50c;  oats,  32  to  35c; 
flour,  bbl-  $4.50  to  $4.75;  live  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  cwt-  $5  to  $7.50;  cows  with  calves, 
$23.50  to  $37.50. 


General  Crop  and  Market  Review 

The  crops  in  general  have  been  getting 
weather  favorable  for  harvesting  in  the 
North.  Rain  is  much  needed  to  finish 
off  the  Southern  production.  Yield  con¬ 
tinues  good,  with  few  exceptions.  In  the 
South  the  boll  weevil  makes  it  hard  to 
raise  a  decent  crop  in  most  of  the  cotton 
States.  It  is  likely  that  better  ways  will 
he  found  to  control  the  pest.  No  bug  ever 
yet  has  been  able  to  get  the  best  of  civil¬ 
ized  man’s  ingenuity  and  to  keep  on  un¬ 
checked  for  any  long  term  of  years.  Mean¬ 
while  cotton  is  the  one  sta  pie  crop  that 
sells  higher  than  ever  before,  except  in 
times  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  World 
War.  It  brings  about  double  the  average 
of  20  years  before  the  war.  It  costs 
more  to  raise  it  now,  but  not  twice  as 
much,  wherever  the  grower  gets  a  little 
the  best  of  the  boll  weevil.  Other  prod¬ 
ucts  bringing  rather  strong  prices  lately 
are  live  stock  and  grain.  Europe  seems 
to  be  buying  all  the  food  and  other  things, 
too,  that  it  has  money  or  £oods  to  pay 
for.  Butter  has  reached  highest  points 
of  the  year  as  production  seasonably  falls 
off. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  at 
top  volume  of  the  season,  about  6.000  cars 
daily,  and  probably  more  of  them  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  than  ever  before.  Prices  are 
low.  especially  when  compared  with  cost 
of  production.  It  scorns  hard  advice  to 
tell  a  man  he  better  not  ship  his  potatoes, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  he  said  to 
the  owner  of  a  rough,  low-grade  stock  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  from  his  market. 
At  least  one  farmer  thanked  the  writer 
for  the  hint  to  go  slow  on  potato  planting 
last  Spring.  Prices  ate  lower  than  they 
ought  to  he,  considering  that  shipments 
have  not  been  much  greater  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  when  price  ruled  much 
higher  in  early  October.  One  reason  is  that 
the  dealers  are  afraid  to  buy  heavily  for 
storage,  because  they  lost,  money  by  doing 
so  last  season.  Another  cause  of  low 
prices  is  the  presence  of  liberal  nearby 
supplies  in  practically  all  consuming  sec¬ 
tions.  No  definite  relief  is  in  sight,  if  the 
crop  shows  up  as  expected,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  mu*  population  grows 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  or  more  a  year, 
and  we  ought  to  he  able  to  consume  this 
crop  more  easily  than  the  large  crops  of 
past  years.  Very  likely  we  shall  have 
seen  lowest  prices  of  the  whole  season 
this  month.  The  absence  of  heavy  stocks 
in  storage  in  consuming  centers  may  tend 
toward  occasional  temporary  shortages 
during  times  of  interrupted  transportation 
next  Winter,  and  such  occasions  would 
mean  opportunity  for  nearby  holders. 
Growers  are  getting  only  30  to  40c  per 
bushel  iu  the  great  potato  regions,  and 
some  in  remote  sections  even  less. 

Apples  show  a  rather  firm  tone  for  the 
Winter  kinds.  These  bring  about  $3  per 
bbl.  in  Western  New  York,  nud  about  $4 
in  the  great  cities.  But  Fall  apples  still 
flood  the  markets.  Choice  varieties  com¬ 
mand  a  strong  premium,  even  in  a  full 
crop  year.  Boston  quotations  of  $9  to 
$10  per  bbl.  for  shipment  of  fancy  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  grown  in  Massachusetts.'  con¬ 
trasts  with  $3  to  $4  per  bbl.  fur  the  rather 
attractive,  but  low  quality.  Wolf  River. 
Western  Gravensteins  have  been  selling 
at  $3  to  $4  per  box,  while  Eastern  Fall 
apples  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu.  Ship¬ 
pers  in  the  Northwest  me  getting  50  to 
75c  more  per  box  for  Delicious  than  for 
such  kinds  as  Jonathan  and  AVinesap, 
which  used  to  he  considered  top  notch 
among  fancy  box  apples.  McIntosh  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almost  the  only  Eastern- 
grown  stock  which  takes  on  a  finish  that 
enables  it  to  compote  right  along  in  the 
same  class  or  a  better  class  than  anything 
shipped  from  tin*  Northwest.  High  fer¬ 
tilization.  thinning  and  frequent  spraying 
were  used  with  these  fancy  McIntosh,  and 
there  are  those  who  suspect  that  fancy 
methods  will  produce  equally  fanev  fruit 
from  more  than  one  or  two  varieties,  f. 
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Legal  Questions 


School  Children  and  a  Bull 

A  neighbor  bus  a  three-year-old  bull 
which  he  allows  to  run  on  the  road.  Bull 
is  dishorned,  but  no  chain.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  time  he  is  on  the  road. 
Owner  will  not  keep  him  shut  up.  One 
of  his  neighbors  complained  to  the  State 
troopers,  and  owner  promised  them  that 
he  would  keep  the  bull  shut  up.  which  he 
did  not  do.  This  morning  when  my  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  school,  bull  was  on  the  road 
and  they  had  to  go  across  a  meadow, 
cross  a  creek  by  stepping  on  stones,  or  get 
across  the  best  way  they  could,  then  go 
through  another  neighbor's  pasture  field, 
so  I  went  down  and  asked  him  to  take 
care  of  the  bull.  lie  said  if  he  put  him  in 
stable  he  would  starve  to  death,  but  he 
would  put  him  in  another  pasture.  His 
fences  are  such  that  bull  will  not  stay 
there.  He  said  hired  man  had  left  bars 
down.  ITis  fences  are  very  poor.  What 
can  l  do  about  making  him  take  care  of 
bull?  I  cannot  allow  my  children  to  go 
twice  a  day  past  him.  as  he  certainly  is 
dangerous  to  he  on  the  road.  n.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

Any  person  who  permits  one  or  more 
cattle,  horses,  colts,  etc.,  to  run  at  large 
or  to  be  pastured  in  a  public  highway  is 
liable  to  penally  of  $5  for  each  horse, 
colt.  bull.  cow.  etc.,  besides  the  costs  of  an 
action  which  may  be  brought  by  any  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  town,  and  the  penalty  so  col¬ 
lected  should  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  poor  within  the  town.  Any  person 
may  seize  an  animal  in  a  public  highway 
bordering  on  property  owned  or  occupied 
by  him.  and  he  must  immediately  file  with 
the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town  a 
petition  setting  forth  the  facts,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  animal,  etc.  Make  applica¬ 
tion  to  your  justice  of  the  peace  and 
refer  him  to  Article  16  of  the  Justice 
Court  Act  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

X.  T. 


Obstruction  of  Brook 

Will  you  inform  me  what  rights  this 
town  has  in  compelling  the  owners  of  lots 
who  are  holding  them  for  speculation, 
and  who  reside  in  the  city,  to  keep  a 
brook  clean  that  is  a  natural  outlet  for 
the  water  drained  from  these  lots?  Lots 
face  it  for  a  length  of  half  a  mile.  A 
farmer  allows-  his  herd  of  eat  l  ie  t  o  c  hoke 
up  this  part  of  the  brook  that  has  been 
kept  clean  by  these  people,  and  he  refuses 
to  pay  any  part  of  the  expeuse  of  keeping 
It  clean.  ^  G,  a.  x. 

New  York. 

Every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to 
have  the  stream  continue  to  flow  through 
or  along  his  land  in  its  accustomed  chan¬ 
nel  and  natural  flow  without  any  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  channel  or  detention  of  the 
waters  by  other  owners  injurious  to  him. 
An  obstruction  or  detention  of  the  water 
givis  the  riparian  owner  who  is  injured 
thereby  a  right  of  action. 

The  right  of  a  riparian  owner  to  the 
unobstructed  natural  flow  of  the  stream 
cannot  he  assorted  in  opposition  to  t lie 
right  of  another  riparian  proprietor  to 
consume  as  much  of  the  water  a.-  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  for  his  proper  do¬ 
mestic  or  other  use.  AY  bother  the  ripa¬ 
rian  owner's  use  of  the  water  is  reason¬ 
able  with  regard  to  the  righrs  of  the  other 
owners  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to  deter¬ 
mine.  considering  the  size  and  capacity  of 
the  stream,  the  use  to  which  it  is  subser¬ 
vient.  the  general  custom  with  regard  to 
the  particular  stream  and  its  situation. 

An  upper  owner  has  no  right  to  pollute 
a  stream  to  the  damage  of  lower  owners. 

One  who  so  uses  his  premises  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  a  stream  which  carries  off  water 
from  an  adjoining  property  is  bound  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  supplying 
such  drainage  and.  failing  to  do  so.  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  resulting  injury.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  given  specific  answer  to  your  brief 
statement  of  facts.  There  are  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  he  taken  in  consideration, 
and  it  would  he  well  for  you  to  consult  a 
local  attorney,  who  could  ascertain  all  of 
the  facts.  x.T. 


Inheritance  Without  Will 

I  have  a  husband  and  two  step-sous. 
Father  and  mother  are  both  dead.  I  have 
one  brother  and  two  sisters,  and  one 
nephew  whose  mother  is  dead.  If  I 
should  die,  without  a  will,  to  whom  would 
my  property  go.  legally?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  proceed  in  making  a  will? 

New  York.  m.  m. 

If  you  should  die  without  a  will  your 
personal  property  would  be  distributed  as 
follows:  One-half  to  the  husband  and 

the  whole  of  the  residue  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,000.  If  the  residue  exceeds  $2,000, 
your  husband  would  take  $2,000  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  one-halt',  and  the  remainder  would 
he  divided  equally  between  your  brother 
and  sisters,  the  nephew  taking  the  share 
which  his  deceased  mother  would  have 
taken  had  she  been  living.  If  there  has 
been  no  child  born  of  your  marriage,  your 
real  property  would  descend  to  the  brother 
and  sisters  living,  and  to  the  descendants 
in  whatever  degree  of  those  dead. 

The  best  way  to  proceed  in  making  a 
will  is  to  go  to  a  lawyer  and  tell  him 
how  you  want  your  property  distributed. 
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5'PASSENGER  COUPE 
Trunk  Extra 


Have  You  Seen  Oakland’s  1923  Closed  Cars? 


The  moment  you  see  these  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Oakland  closed  cars,  you 
will  want  to  own  one  or  the  other. 
Somehow  you  will  feel,  instantly 
and  keenly,  that  the  entire  motor 
car  market  has  no  more  satisfying 
cars  to  offer  you. 

Both  of  the  new  1923  bodies  are 
built  by  Fisher.  Their  new  and 
distinctive  beauty;  their  graceful 
lines;  the  wealth  of  their  interior 
appointments  and  refinements;  their 
comfortable  all"  weather  riding  qual¬ 
ities  and  their  complete  mechanical 
dependability — all  will  impress  you 
with  the  unusually  high  quality  of 
these  new  models. 

Mounted  on  the  standard  Oakland 
chassis,  both  of  these  new  cars  are 


powered  with  the  six-cylinder, 
overhead-valve,  Oakland-built  en¬ 
gine — the  only  engine  in  the  world 
with  a  performance  guaranteed  in 
writing  for  15,000  miles. 

Combining  beauty  with  substan¬ 
tial  and  enduring  mechanical  con¬ 
struction,  these  closed  cars  possess 
that  quiet,  smooth  and  flexible 
performance  so  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  closed  car  satisfaction. 

We  ask  only  that  you  see  these  new 
models  and  compare  them  critically 
with  any  others  built.  After  that, 
we  feel  certain  you  will  share  our 
sincere  belief  that  they  offer  a 
greater  measure  of  beauty  and  util¬ 
ity  than  you  can  possibly  find  else¬ 
where  at  prices  so  remarkably  low. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Oakland 

v  .  •  , - ■ " 

nx 


Oakland’s  special  written,  1 5,000  mile  engine  guarantee  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  in-built  dependability  of  thenew  10i5  Oakland. 
It  is  possible  to  give  this  unusual  guarantee  only  because  of 
the  high  quality  in  every  part  of  this  car's  sturdy  construction . 


The  1923  Senes 

Roadster,  1- Passenger,  *  975 
Touring,  5-Passenger  -  995 

Sport  Car,  4-  P  assrnger  1 1 6 5 
Coups,  ‘t- Passenger  -  US5 
Coupe,  o-Passenger,  -  1 !, 
Sedan,  5-Passenger  -  154-5 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  at  Factory 


Lookl  See  What  You  Cel-Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck— easy  to  move.  DirectGeared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch — Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— our  Now  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger — steady  running— worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms— Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  cost.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


o  Money 

H*»n?  i*one  of  thu  igmxt 
bargains  you  ever 
Amw.  Two  flannel  Ahlrts 
-unu»>iiil  r.tluo  —  only 
tft.98  for  TWO!  Each 
-Mr<  tins  TWO  Ur  Re  but¬ 
ton -down  pockets;  double 
yoke,  reinforced  ocum*. 
tjhabjp  Atltrbed  throujnt- 
.  • 

fort  and  wear.  Send  no 
money  now-  Pay  postman 
oniv  pitm  | ms t* te  on 

Arrival.  Y*»ar  money  back 
A  1*  ONC  K  :f  you  are  not  DK 
LIGHTED.  Publisher*  ‘  truar- 
*n {««»  QC'UjcTi  T* *u.  Colors. 
*  my  or  kba*.  Stw»«  14  to  1  T 
Specify  alee  and  *.  .Jor.  Write 
Now.  Only  two  bhut-  to  a 
customer  during  this  SALE. 


F.  tf.  FRANKEL,  J 


4610 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 


|  The  Farmer 
1  His  Own  Builder  I 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  k  nds  EE 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  tale  by  5S 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 

mi  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1  n  i  n  1 1 1  n  1 1 1  j  j  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  in- 


October  14,  1922 

The  farmer  will  probably  try  to  return 
this  showing  of  increased  confidence  in 
him  on  the  part  of  the  bees.  If  they  have 
concluded  to  give  him  another  chance  he 
will  have  to  do  his  part.  Honey  no  longer 
brings  40  cents  a  pound,  as  it  did  during 
the  high-sugar  war  period,  hut  it  still 
wholesales  as  high  as  25  cents  for  best 
quality.  j.  w.  c. 


range  of  other  exhibits  will  make  the 
event  one  of  the  most  notable  in  New 
Jersey  farm  history. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  seed  for  the 
1623  crop  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  llnrreld  of  Oklahoma. 
It  carries  an  appropriation  of  .'5500.000, 
and  provides  for  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flaxseed  for 
seed  purposes,  and  when  necessary  for 
the  procuring  of  such  seed  and  its  sale 
to  farmers.  No  such  loan  shall  exceed 
$300,  and  all  are  made  subject  to  levins 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  including  a 
promise  by  the  farmer  to  use  the  seed 
only  for  the  production  of  grain.  A  first 
lien  on  the  crop  to  be  produced  from  the 
seed  thus  obtained  is  deemed  sufficient 
security. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  October  2  that  the  first  series 
of  conferences  with  representative  grain 
men  of  the  country  would  be  held  at 
Washington.  October  3.  to  determine  the 
causes  for  the  slump  of  grain  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  11120,  after 
future  trading  in  wheat  was  restored, 
and  the  "reasons  for  the  severe  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  May  futures  of  1921 
and  1922."  The  commission,  which  is  to 
conduct  a  general  inquiry  into  the  grain 
trade  in  compliance  with  a  Senate  reso¬ 
lution.  will  hold  further  conferences  in 
New  York,  October  0-7.  and  in  Chicago, 
October  10  to  10 


Self-hiving  Bees 

I  have  beard  a  good  deal  in  my  time 
of  the  paying  practice  of  keeping  one’s 
dish  light  side  up,  but  1  did  not  know 
till  lately  that  it  applied  to  the  sort  of 
a  dish  we  call  a  beehive.  I  supposed 
that  when  a  colony  of  bees  escaped  or 
died  off  that  was  the  end  of  the  trans¬ 
action  (ill  more  bees  were  bought.  But 
it  is  not  always  the  fact. 

A  farmer  in  Western  New  York,  who 
used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  bee  expert 
when  he  was  not  so  full  of  field  work  as 
now,  had  accumulated  a  collection  of 
perhaps  20  swarms,  lie  liked  the  bee 
idea,  for  it  always  seemed  that  garden 
crops  of  certain  sorts  yielded  better  when 
bees  were  about  in  goodly  number.  Of 
late,  though,  next  to  uo  attention  had  been 
paid  to  tlie  bees,  and  dually  they  seemed 
to  resent  the  neglect,  for  the  number  of 
swarms  ran  down  fast,  till  last  year  there 
was  none  left.  The  former  bee  man  was 
sorry,  but  made  no  effort  to  get  any  more 
bees.  Then  lie  noticed  that  one  of  the 
hives  had  bees  in  it  again  and  then  an¬ 
other.  As  Fall  comes  on  there  is  found 
to  be  three  good  swarms  where  once  there 
was  none.  The  new  swarms  must  be 
wandering  bees  that  were  not  taken  care 
of  by  some  other  too-busy  owner.  Ex¬ 
amination  shows  that  they  have  all  made 
honey  enough  to  winter  on.  If  the  old 
practice  of  putting  caps  on  the  hives  had 
been  returned  to  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  surplus  honey  besides. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Samuel  A.  Carlson, 
mayor  of  Jamestown,  N.  lr. ;  Guy  F. 
Allen,  former  acting  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  James  B.  Mansfield,  en¬ 
gineer,  and  24  others,  were  indicted  Octo¬ 
ber  1  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  an  of¬ 
fense  against  the  United  States  and  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  charges 
grew  out  of  the  sale  of  stock  of  Birming¬ 
ham  Motors,  a  common  law  trust  of  New 
York  State,  by  which  it  is  asserted  per¬ 
sons  were  defrauded  in  different  cities. 
Alleged  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
financial  and  other  conditions  of  the 
business  are  set  forth  in  the  indictments. 
Difficulty  the  company  was  experiencing 
With  the  postal  authorities  became  known 
OH  August  7  when  the  Grand  Jury  re¬ 
ported  a  presentment  against  Mayor 
Carlson,  president  of  the  company,  ami 
17  others,  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  The  Grand  Jurors  then  heard 
further  testimony  and  caused  the  books 
of  the  concern  to  be  brought  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  inspection. 

Mrs.  W.  n.  Felton  of  Cartefsville,  Ga., 
has  been  appointed  Senator  from  Georgia 
until  the  November  elections,  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Watson.  The  appointment  gives  to  her 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  Sena¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson,  a 
supporter  of  the  present  Governor, 
Thomas  AY.  Hardwick,  who  has  appointed 
her.  and  has  been  honored  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  President  Harding,  who.  after 
bis  election,  summoned  ber  to  Florida, 
where  lie  discussed  Georgia  and  National 
affairs  with  her.  Mrs.  Felton,  who  is  87, 
is  siill  active,  and  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  management  of  her  large  farm  in¬ 
terests  in  Bartow  County,  Airs,  Felton 
will  not  actually  serve  in  the  Senate, 
since  the  November  elections  will  be  held 
before  Congress  convenes,  unless  there 
should  be  an  extra  session.  She  will  not 
even  have  to  go  to  Washington.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  she  is  entitled 
to  a  Senator's  pay  for  the  period  she 
serves. 

According  to  the  report  issued  October 
1  of  the  National  Highways  Protective 
Society  on  accidents  due  to  vehicular 
traffic  last  month.  245  persons  wore  killed 
by  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  New 


Utilizing  a  Wild  Vine 

The  bunch  of  red  grapes  I  send  you  is 
one  of  11  bunches,  of  varying  size,  product 
of  the  second  year’s  growth  of  a  scion 
set  about  18  months  ago  into  the  root  of 
a  barren  wild  vine.  Of  those  tested,  the 
flavor  of  the  original  Agawam  variety  is 
fully  retained.  The  growth  was  of  high 
vigor,  producing  some  leaves  13  in.  in 
diameter,  and  strong  vines.  In  this  result 
a  useless  encumbrance  of  the  ground  has 
been  transformed ;  has  become  “clothed 
and  in  its  right  mind,”  to  a  useful  and 
pleasing  fruitage.  J.  j.  p. 

R.  N.-Y, — The  hunch  was  of  good  size 
find  handsome  color,  the  flavor  excellent. 


Address  Wanted 

We  have  received  a  letter  and  remit¬ 
tance  without  name  or  instruction  as  to 
the  writer’s  wishes.  It  is  postmarked 
Patterson,  N.  Y.  If  the  writer  will  ad¬ 
vise  us  what  disposition  to  make  of  the 
matter  we  will  be  glad  to  comply. 


quick  and  reliable 


and  with  Socony  Kerosene  costs  less 


to  run 


Save  your  coal!  No 

need  to  start  the  fur¬ 
nace  so  early.  A  Per¬ 
fection  Oil  Heater  will 
chase  the  chills  away. 


PERFECTION 

Of]  Heaters 


YOU  can  now  obtain  an  oil  range  with  all  the 
cooking  speed  and  general  satisfaction  of  a  gas 
stove.  The  latest  model  New  Perfection  Oil  Range 

i  as  popular  in  the 


with  Superfex  Burners  has  become 
city  as  it  is  in  suburban  homes. 

Oil  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  ideal,  safe, 
cooking  fuel.  And  this  newest  New  Perfection  is  a 
year-round  range — it  is  so  satisfactory,  quick,  odor¬ 
less  and  easy  to  take  care  of. 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  community  who  will  gladly 
demonstrate  this  range  for  you.  Do  not  fail  to  see  it  in 
actual  operation  before  you  buy  a  new  stove.  It  is 
thoroughly  endorsed  by  the  well-known  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute. 

At  housefurnishing  and  hardware 
dealers — everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 

KEROSENE 

the  best  there  is 


'JEW  PERFECTION 

OiJ  Range 

with  SUPERFEX  Burners 


It  in  eludes  2(16  acres  of  land. 

FA*RM  AND  GARDEN.— New  Jer¬ 
sey's  annual  “Agricultural  Week”  will 
be  held  January  16-20.  1023,  at  Trenton. 
In  conjunction  with  the  celebration  will 
be  staged  the  Farm  Products  Show,  with 
many  new  features,  at  the  Trenton 
Armory.  Boards  of  agriculture  and 
County  Farm  Agents  throughout  the 
State  are  selecting  corn,  potato  and  other 
farm  crops  for  the  competitive  exhibits 
at  Trenton.  Prize-winning  exhibits  of 
many  of  the  local  and  county  shows  will 
be  entered  in  the  State  show,  while  the 


Curing  Peanuts 

In  my  first  attempt,  at  farming  I  have 
had  an  exceptional  amount  of  luck  in  rais¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  good  things,  such  as  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  watermelons,  etc.,  also  a 
crop  of  peanuts,  probably  2  bn.  of  im¬ 
mensely  large  and  handsome  nuts.  IIow 
can  1  bleach  same,  as  no  one  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  knows?  I  would  like  to  have  them 
look  like  the  kind  yon  buy.  A.  w,  n. 

You  have  probably  taken  up  your  pea¬ 
nuts  too  green.  I'eanut  growers  do  not 
lift  them  till  near  frost  time,  and  that 
here  is  usually  from  October  20  to  No¬ 
vember  10.  Stakes  are  set  in  the  field 
about  ti  ft.  tall.  The  nuts  are  taken  up 
and  shocked  around  the  stakes,  nuts  next 
the  stake,  and  made  into  a  little  stack, 
with  all  the  nuts  completely  covered,  and 
the  tops  arranged  to  shed  rain.  Then 
later,  after  the  stacks  are  well  matured, 
they  are  pulled  down  and  the  nuts  gath- 
thered.  They  are  packed  in  4-bu.  sacks 
and  sold,  and  the  factories  polish  them 
by  machinery.  Nuts  that  are  exposed 
to  (he  light  while  curing  will  always  be 
dark  iu  color,  so  that  in  the  stacking 
every  nut  must  be  covered  by  the  tops. 
The  cured  tops  are  good  hay. 

AV.  F.  MASSEY. 


f  IOI  Economies 
for  the  Motorist” 

qA  brand  new  kind  of  boofi 


A  new  kind  of  book  —  “101  Economies  for  the  Motorist”  is  the  collective 
experience  of  practical  automotive  men.  It  deals  with  all  those  little  annoying 
problems  that  are  the  common  experience  of  all  motorists.  It  is  the  first  book 
to  actually  supply  the  simple  answers  to  those  problems.  Every  one  of  its 
practical  suggestions  will  especially  appeal  to  the  farmer. 

Automobile  manufacturers  adopt  it —  /d(A 

“101  Economies”  was  first  published  a  few 
months  ago.  Overnight  the  book  became 

famous.  Experts  praised  it.  Motorists  /  sw 

everywhere  sought  copies  of  it.  Already  17  . 

prominent  automobile  manufacturers  are 

sending  out  “101  Economies”  in  the  side  A 

pocket  of  each  new  car,  with  their  instruc-  JHt  -fa  A 

tion  books.  Car  agents  and  distributors  the  $■-  A 

country  over  are  following  the  same  plan  to  ^ 

get  this  unique  and  practical  booklet  into 

Written  in  plain  English — From  “Axles” 


Handling  Clingstone  Peaches 

Did  you  know  of  this  scheme  for  taking 
the  stones  out  of  cling  peaches?  Instead 
of  cutting  in  half  from  the  stem  end 


know 


how  to  ‘blow  out”  carbon? 

how  to  fix  a  slipping  fan  belt? 

how  to  rid  your  car  of  rattles? 

how  to  cure  squeaking  breaks? 

how  to  make  a  tire  change  — 
quickly? 

how  to  get  full  economy  out  of 
your  gasoline  and  oil? 

how  to  easily  remove  spots  from 
upholstery  without  injuring  it  ? 


lloic  to  Diride  Cling  Peaches 
around  the  long  way,  cut  it  so  the  stem 
end  is  iu  the  center  of  one  half  and  twist 
it  slightly.  After  the  halves  are  apart 
the  stone  can  bp  twisted  out.  w.  it.  it. 


Barren  Sweet  Corn 

I  planted  two  separate  fields  of  sweet 
corn  last  Spring.  Both  fields  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  barren  stalks,  having  failed  to 
ear  out.  Con  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
cause?  Have  raised  corn  for  50  years 
with  fertilizer  plowed  under  the  furrow 
and  in  the  hills,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
such  a  complete  failure  of  the  crop.  We 
have  had  a  very  hot  and  wet  season  on 
the  east  eud  of  Long  Island.  n.  c.  n. 

Probably  the  difficulty  which  your  cor¬ 
respondent  has  with  his  sweet  corn  is  due 
to  soil  and  seasonal  conditions  rather 
than  to  seed.  We  have  noticed  very 
marked  differences  in  different  seasons 
from  exactly  the  same  lot  of  seed.  The 
past  season,  being  very  rainy,  has  given 
iu  many  cases  rather  unfavorable  results 
with  corn.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
washing  out  the  fertility  from  the  soil 
and  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  heat  and 
sunshine  to  grow  the  corn  normally. 
Anything  which  causes  the  corn  to  grow 
poorly  will  tend  to  make  a  large  number 
of  barren  stalks.  Without  knowing  more 
definitely  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  corn  was  grown,  this  is  all  the 
explanation  that  I  can  give.  I  would 
not  suspect  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
seed  unless  he  is  growing  for  the  first 
time  a  variety  which  is  not  known  to  be 
adapted  to  his  conditions.  D.  f.  j. 


You  will  find  the  answers  to 
these  and  96  other  questions  in 
“101  Economies."  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  Oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world 


Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 
11  Broadway,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet 
“101  Economies  for  the  Motorist.’ 

Name _ 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


Dealer’s  Name. 


Make  More  Money! 


There’ll  be  a  big  demand  for 
wood  fuel  this  Winter 


A  simple,  easily 
operated  buzz  saw 
attachment  can  be 
furnished  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Wade. 
Takes  wood  up  to 
8“  with  one  cut. 
Write  for  fotder. 


Asparagus  Questions 

We  have  an  asparagus  bed  about  10x80 
ft.  My  employer  tells  me  that  all  the 
female  plants  (the  ones  with  berries  011") 
should  he  cut  down,  or  even  dug  out.  and 
replaced  by  male  plants,  as  they  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  bed  and  do  not  produce  as 
much  as  the  other  kind.  The  greater 
part,  of  this  bed  is  new,  and  was  cut  for 
tlie  first  time  this  year.  lie  quotes  from 
a  book  called  “Hardening  with  Brains,” 
by  Henry  T.  Fink.  it.  r.  w. 

The  male,  or  pollen  bearing  plants,  are 
more  vigorous,  therefore  more  productive 
of  good  stalks  and  more  profitable  than 
the  female  or  seed-bearing  plants. 
Whether  there  is  enough  difference  to 
pay  digging  up  the  female  plants  in  an 
established  bed  and  replacing  them  with 
male  plants  is  very  questionable.  The 
female  plants  are  not  Objectionable  in 
any  other  way,  and  if  a  grower  wishes 
to  raise  his  own  new  plants,  which  is 
advisable,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  seed¬ 
hearing  plants  present.  The  edible  por¬ 
tion  of  the  asparagus  is  the  stem,  and  the 
quality  is  the  same  ou  either  male  or 
female  plants.  Tu  thv  Fall  the  stalks 
should  lie  cut  close  to  the  ground  and 
removed  from  the  patch  to  avoid  scatter¬ 
ing  the  seed.  We  advise  leaving  the  bed 
until  the  third  year  before  cutting,  as 
previous  cutting  weakens  the  plants. 
Cutting  should  be  stopped  early  enough 
so  that  plenty  of  leaf  growth  can  be  made 
and  energy  stored  up  for  another  year. 

T.  H.  T. 


Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  crisis  in  the  coal  situation !  Every¬ 
where,  people  are  turning  to  wood  as 
fuel.  Clear  your  land  and  get  a  profit 
doing  it.  Use  the  new  WADE  1923 
model  one  man  drag  saw !  It  cuts 
economically,  quickly,  and  with  small 
labor  expense. 


PUT  vour  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100 — $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest.  5?t,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-AHiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Capital  S400. 000  Surplus  SI  10.000 


Has  disc  clutch,  just  like  an  nuto. 

Will  last  life  of  the  machine.  When  f.  afl 

operating  small  machinery,  just 
leave  clutch  out.  not  necessary  to 
detach  saw!  Powerful  4  h  p.  latest  \  '  / 

design  motor— will  cut  through  unv 
thing  the  saw  can  bite  on.  Im¬ 
proved  lubrication — oil  cups  instead  of  the  old 
'  drop  here  and  there”  style.  Wheel  barrow  type 
ot  construction,  with  one  wheel  for  easy  moving 


and  quick  working  on  hillsides. 
High  tension  ignition,  or  magneto 
tarnished  at  small  additional  cost. 
Write  us  for  price  and  hill  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  make  a  WADE  pay 
for  itself,  in  profits  from  wood  fuel. 
No  obligation.  Write  now  ! 

Drag  Saw  Division 

323  Hawthorne  Ave.  Portland,  Ore 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  car pea- 
try.  Price  8 1  -50. 
For  sale  W 
THE 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Vacation 


Part  III. 

It  doesn't  take  the  girls  long  to  clean 
up  after  breakfast.  There  was  very  little 
except  the  dishes  to  put  away.  Mother 
gets  out  her  inevitable  sewing.  The  sun 
has  climbed  up  hot  and  brilliant,  and  it 
is  time  to  make  the  daily  trip  down  the 
lake  after  milk  and  ice  and  mail.  One 
of  the  little  gills  proposes  to  row  me 
down,  so  we  start  in  the  flat-bottomed 
boat.  1  sit  in  the  stern  with  a  paddle  to 
serve  as  rudder.  It  is  a  long,  hot  row 
down  the  narrow  lake.  The  sun  sparkles 
on  the  water.  There  is  hardly  a  cloud  in 
the  sky.  Now  and  then  a  fish  jumps  to 
the  surface  with  a  great  splash.  Just 
beyond  a  bunch  of  lilies  a  great  turtle 
lifts  his  head  from  the  water  and  stares 
at  us.  lie  seems  as  big  as  the  top  of  a 
barrel.  On  a  log  near  the  shore  a  group 
of  smaller  turtles  are  taking  a  brief  vaca¬ 
tion  out  in  the  sun.  The  girl  rows  in  too 
dose  and  they  jump  back  into  the  water. 
I  should  regret  it  if  someone  having  au¬ 
thority  should  jump  me  hack  to  work  and 
duty  out  of  this  cheerful  loaf  in  toe  sun. 
At  home  I  presume  Jack  is  Struggling 
with  those  weedy  strawberries,  wnile 
Thomas  must  be  back  from  another  hope¬ 
less  struggle  in  the  market.  These  things 
seem  very  far  away  and  very  trivial  as 
we  float  down  this  sparkling  lake  past 
the  Indian  graveyard  and  into  the  little 
harbor  where  the  farmer  lives.  A  dairy 
herd  and  a  garden  or  held  of  potatoes 
and  a  flock  of  hens  is  about  all  you  find 
on  these  farms.  They  are  usually  large 
in  area,  but  only  a  small  portion  will  be 
cultivated.  You  must  remember  that  most 
cultivated  fields  in  this  section  must  he 
dug  out  of  the  rock  before  they  can  be 
made  profitable.  Many  of  the  fields  are 
small  and  of  irregular  shape,  scattered 
along  the  road  at  intervals,  mostly  in 
grass.  Haying  was  late,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  many  fields  were  just 
being  cut.  It  is  surprising  how  grass  and 
corn  can  grow  on  this  soil.  I  take  it 
most  of  the  manure  is  used  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  grass,  and  that  when  the  sod  grows 
poor  it  is  plowed  up  and  planted  to  coru. 
Under  such  conditions  there  is  sure  to  be 
an  abundance  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
and  a  new  grass  crop  can  be  needed  in 
fhe  corn.  That  is  ofteD  done  with  great 
success  in  New  England,  Milk  sells  at 
10  cents  a  quart,  with  eggs  and  vege¬ 
table  at  good  prices  and  with  ready  sale 
in  Summer.  Yet  these  farmers,  like  all 
others  I  have  met  this  year,  are  filled 
with  a  sort  of  sullen,  undefined  feeling 
that  they  are  not  being  well  psed.  The 
farmer  who  sold  us  milk  had  never  tried 
oats  and  peas,  millet  or  other  fodder 
crops,  being  content  with  grass  and  corn. 
I  had  a  few  black-eyed  cow  peas  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  them  to  him  for  a  trial. 
Wie  made  our  way  back  up  the  lake  with 
our  load.  The  sun  was  higher  and  hotter, 
but  the  girl  insisted  on  finishing  the 
vovage.  and  we  safely  anchored  at  our 
wharf  after  our  foray  after  provisions.  It 
did  not  take  the  girl  long  to  slip  into  her 
bathing  suit  and  dive  off  into  the  cool 
water.  As  for  me.  I  will  admit  that  I 
got  onto  a  lounge  and  slipped  away  into 
a  happy  land  where  life  is  one  long  vaca¬ 
tion  and  McIntosh  apples  bring  $10  per 
barrel.  But  little  Rose  brought  me  back 
from  this  pleasant  country  with  ;  _ 

‘Tome  on,  now,  wake  up;  dinners 
ready !” 


It  was  ready  and  we  were  ready  for  it.  I 
The  fried  pickerel  were  done  to  a  turn, 
and  the  bacon  fried  with  them  was  just 
right.  These  Connecticut  potatoes  were 
light  and  mealy,  and  the  pickled  beets 
were  hard  to  beat.  It  went  so  well  that  I 
offered  to  treat  the  crowd  to  ice  cream. 
Down  tbe  lake  at  some  large  camp  they 
had  an  extra  supply,  so  the  hoys  got  into 
the  canoe  and  paddled  down.  They  came 
back  with  all  the  speed  they  had.  hut  the 
sun  was  hot  and  the  ice  cream  was  more 
like  soup  when  it  got  to  us.  However, 
it  was  cold,  and  made  a  good  ending  for 
our  dinner.  The  sun  had  been  shining 
all  through  the  forenoon,  hut  somehow 
the  entire  face  of  nature  seemed  to 
change.  Clouds  began  to  gather,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  smiling  upon  us.  Nature  seemed 
to  be  as  eager  to  scold  and  frown  as 
“Babbitt”  was  when  he  greeted  his  fam¬ 
ily  after  that  night  out.  The  children 
had  heard  of  an  abandoned  mine  deep  in 
the  woods,  and  they  were  eager  to  hunt 
it  up.  No,  it  wasn’t  a  gold  mine;  they 
dug  out  a  very  prosaic  substance  known 
as  “silex.”  a  '  form  of  silicates  used  in 
glass  making,  but  an  abandoned  mine  in 
dark  silent  mysterious  woods,  on  a  day 
of  dim.  foiling  light,  struck  me  as  giving 
just  tbe  romance  needed  for  a  vacation. 
For  if  a  man  is  really  to  enjoy  his  vaca¬ 
tion  he  must  vacate  the  things  that  worry 
and  beset  him.  and  go  back  as  close  to 
childhood  as  he  can.  I  know  a  number 
of  gentlemen  with  whom  dignity  has  be¬ 
come  a  disease  because  they  have  never 
been  able  to  get  it  out  of  their  systems 
for  a  time,  and  inoculate  themselves  with 
the  serum  of  youth,  The  boys  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  rough  map  of  the  place  from  an 
old  citizen.  You  followed  a  dim  road 
along  until  you  came  to  two  abandoned 
buildings,  and  then  broke  off  into  a  blind 
path  which  led  to  the  mine.  Most  of  our 
children  have  read  “Treasure  Island, 
and  we  compared  this  map  with  the  one 


showing  where,  the  pirates  had  hidden 
their  treasure.  These  abandoned  build¬ 
ings  evidently  represented  the  stockade, 
and  without  doubt  John  Silver  and  the 
Black  Dog  were  guarding  that  treasure 
at  the  mine !  We  must  he  ready  for 
them!  We  armed  ourselves  with  clubs 
and  stones  and  marched  along  that  dim 
road,  prepared  for  any  surprise.  No  one 
wanted  to  play  the  part  of  rearguard. 
You  can  hardly  imagine  how  real  this 
was  to  the  children — creeping  through 
these  silent  woods,  ready  for  any  attack 
from  John  Silver  or  his  mates.  We  luid 
read  the  story  and  also  seen  it  on  the 
screen,  and  it  was  very  real.  We  found 
the  abandoned  houses;  they  were  little 
shanties  where  the  miners  may  have 
lodged.  I  proposed  leaving  two  children 
here  on  guard,  but  no  One  volunteered. 
They  all  wanted  to  stay  with  the  main 
body.  So  we  crept  up  the  hill,  from  tree 
to  tree  and  rock  to  rock,  until  we  found 
the  mine.  We  had  pictured  it  as  some 
long,  mysterious  tunnel  running  far  hack 
into  the  ground,  hut  it  proved  to  be  just  a 
great  hole  blown  out  of  the  top  of  the 
hill,  like  a  big  gravel  pit.  The  charred 
remains  of  a  big  fire  were  in  one  corner, 
and  we  concluded  that  John  Silver  and 
the  Black  Dog  had  heard  us  coming  and 
run  far  into  the  forest,  carrying  their 
treasure  with  them.  We  concluded  uot  to 
follow  them,  for  at  this  moment  came  an 
attack  from  a  new  enemy.  Busy  with  our 
hunt,  we  had  not  noticed  how  the  clouds 
had  gathered,  but  in  the  open  space  of 
the  mine  we  began  to  feel  the  sudden  rain. 
First  a  few  hard  pelting  drops,  aud  then 
they  came  faster  and  faster,  and  we  fell 
back  to  tbe  stockade.  There  was  one 
open  window,  and  half  of  us  bad  crawled 
in  for  shelter,  when  one  of  ihe  girls,  a 
little  large  for  tbe  space,  cut  her  arm  on 
a  little  piece  of  glass  which  we  had  not 
noticed-  It  was  quite  a  rip.  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  healthy  red  blood 
on  the  arm.  We  thought  it  best  to  fall 
back  to  headquarters  for  medical  aid.  so 
we  trooped  back  to  camp,  through  the  wet 
woods.  And  (here,  as  leader  of  the  un¬ 
successful  expedition,  I  received  what 
was  coming  to  me,  in  the  way  of  repri¬ 
mand  : 

"A  nice  adventure  to  lead  these  chil¬ 
dren  into.” 

But  then,  some  of  these  unimaginative 


people  can  read  “Treasure  Island”  with¬ 
out  a  thrill.  Our  baud  of  hunters  will 
never  regret  the  adventure. 

***** 

Our  folks  are  good  at  first  aid  in  case 
of  wounds,  but  that  glass  cut  was  wide 
if  not  deep,  and  it  looked  like  a  job  for  a 
doctor  in  order  to  avoid  a  scar.  A  few 
supplies  were  needed,  anyway,  so  Mother 
and  about  half  the  family  started  in  the 
car  for  Mystic,  and  I  stayed  io  keep 
house  with  the  rest.  I  find  that  my 
women  folk  do  not  regard  my  abilities  as 
a  buyer  as  they  should.  1  bought:  a  ham 
which  lasted  so  well  that  we  brought  the 
knuckle  home  for  the  dog  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  girls  are  sure  they  can  make 
a  dollar  carry  further  than  I  can.  I  am 
better  at  providing  the  price.  So  off  they 
went  through  the  rain.  The  doctor  put 
several  stitches  in  the  arm  and  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  even  a  scar  to  remind  us 
of  the  battle  of  the  silex  mine.  As  for 
me,  I  found  some  dry  wood  and  started  a 
good  lire  in  the  stone  fireplace.  Then 
Ihe  children  and  I  sat  around  it  while  l 
told  stories,  until  they  heard  tile  cough 
of  the  car,  and  our  folks  were  back.  It 
was  dark  and  wet,  and  wc  all  agreed  that 
the  fire  “tasted  good.”  For  supper  we 
had  some  more*  of  those  fried  potatoes, 
hot  biscuits  and  syrup,  and  some  peaches 
which  our  folks  had  picked  up  in  town. 
Then  we  lit  the  lamp  and  sat  around  the 
table  reading,  while  die  rain  pattered  on 
the  roof.  There  came  a  faint,  ripple  on 
the  water  and  a  sort  of  muffled  sigh  as  the 
wind  blew  through  the  wet  leaves.  Tit¬ 
tle  Rose  is  tired  and  she  will  go  to  bed 
early.  Just  before  she.  goes  she  looks 
out  into  the  blackness  and  starts  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  tomorrow.  “We  must  walk 
arouud  the  lake !” 

***** 

That’s  a  good  proposition,  and  shortly 
after  dinner  we  began  our  tramp.  One 
must  use  poetic  license  when  he  calls 
this  body  of  water  a  “lake.”  In  reality 
it  is  a  narrow  pond,  and  Ihe  track 
around  it,  if  stretched  out  in  a  straight 
line,  might  cover  four  miles.  We  walked 
on  slowly,  stoppiiig  now  and  then  to 
hunt  for  huckleberries  or  observe  some 
peculiar  rock  formation.  In  this  way 


we  got  off  the  track  at  one  point,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  lake  shore  found 
ourselves  far  back  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Still,  we  followed  the  road,  and  finally 
came  out  in  a  clearing  at  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  big  farmhouse.  It  was 
just  one  of  those  old-fashioned  weather¬ 
beaten  places  such  as  you  imagine  are 
found  on  abandoned  farms.  This  one  was 
not  abandoned.  A  woman  and  a  baby 
looked  at  us  from  the  back  window,  and 
out  in  the  garden  a  man  and  two  boys 
were  working.  We  found  that  they  were 
back-l o-the-landers.  The  man  still  keeps 
his  job  in  New  London  and  goes  back  and 
forth  daily  in  a  light  car.  Soon  he  will 
have  enough  to  make  a  payment  on  this 
hill  farm,  and  before  long  lie  will  have  it 
paid  for  and  stocked,  lit'  took  us  down 
in  the  pasture  mid  showed  us  (lie  old  fam¬ 
ily  graveyard,  where,  it  would  seem,  all 
the  former  owners  were  buried.  The 
brush  and  young  trees  were  crowding  in 
upon  these  graves,  just  as  outsiders  are 
coming  in  to  occupy  the  farms  on  which 
these  old-timers  raised  such  a  wonderful 
crop  of  family  pride.  It  gave  one  strange 
thoughts  to  stand  on  that  high,  wind¬ 
swept.  hill  and  consider  how  that  sturdy 
old  race  had  faded  away  aud  left  the 
home  which  meant  so  much  to  them  to 
outlanders.  No  man,  however  strong, 
no  family,  however  well  rooted,  can  stand 
up  against  Time.  Knowing  that,  what 
should  we  do;  live  as  if  we  expected  all 
our  work  to  he  forgotten,  or  as  if  we  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  endure  forever?  As  we  made 
our  way  down  the  hill  to  the  lake  we 
looked  across  to  Lantern  Hill.  It  rises, 
a  great  mass  of  limestone,  glittering  m 
the  afternoon  sun.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  we  found  an  old  cellar  where  years 
ago  there  must,  have  been  a  house.  It 
was  a  lonely  place,  and  I  can  imagine 
how  years  ago  women  have  stood  at  the 
door  looking  up  at  the  gleaming  face  of 
that  rock  and  finding  comfort  and  com¬ 
panionship  as  they  gazed.  There  must 
have  been  poets  and  artists  born  in  that 
lonely  place,  and  the  world  has  never 
known  them  because  they  found  no 
chance  to  give  expression  to  what  was  in 
their  soul.  So  you  see  the  whole  vaca¬ 
tion  was  a  very  simple  thing.  We  were 
just  lazy  and  natural.  We  did  what  we 
pleased — aud  we  came  back  refreshed 
nnd  ready  for  another  year.  n.  w.  c. 


T his  is  the  second  of  a  series  of advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  making  of  better  orchards. 
The  first  "The  Advantages  of  Fall 
Spraytng” — appeared  last  month.  A  re¬ 
print 'will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request.  The 
third,  discussing  PearPsylla  control,  'will 
appear  next  month.  Be  sure  to  read  it. 


Fall  Spraying  Best 

San  Jose,  or  pernicious,  scale  is  coming  back  in 
many  sections.  And,  as  referred  to  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  advertisement,  scale  that  are  allowed  to 
live  over  winter  on  the  tree  literally  sap  its  life 
away,  so  that  the  tree,  after  making  a  feeble  start 
in  the  spring,  often  wilts  and  dies.  As  only  the 
last  brood  of  young  scale  live  through  the  winter 
to  bear  young  the  next  season,  scale-infested  trees 
should  be  cleaned  up  with  Scalecide  in  the  fall. 

Scalecide  kills  100%  of  the  scale  that  it  hits  and, 
because  of  its  spreading  nature,  many  that  it  does 
not  hit.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  kind  of  scale 
that  Scalecide  will  not  kill.  And,  while  it  is 
claimed  that  a  resistant  scale  has  developed 
which  is  immune  to  ordinary  sprays,  no  scale  can 
become  immune  to  Scalecide,  because  Scalecide 
shuts  off  its  air — smothers  it.  We  believe  that 
every  experiment  station  that  has  made  compara- 


for  San  Jose  Scale 

tive  tests  places  Scalecide  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
scale  killers,  or  else  credits  it  with  100%  control. 
The  action  of  Scalecide  is  almost  immediate.  A 
rain  may  follow  an  hour  after  the  spray  is  dry 
without  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  Scalecide. 

And  remember  that  when  you  have  sprayed  your 
trees  with  Scalecide,  you  have  done  all  that  can 
be  done  at  that  particular  time  by  any  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  sprays.  Fall  spraying 
with  Scalecide  controls  pear  psylla  and  peach 
leaf  curl.  Spring  application  controls  aphis,  pear 
thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer  and  leaf  roller. 
Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with  Scalecide 
controls  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
fungus  or  blight  cankers  from  which  is  spread 
fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  controlling  these  insects  and  diseases,  year 
after  year  use  of  Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 


WE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard, your  worst  or  belt,  in 
two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  'with  SCALECIDE  will 
behetterthan  thepart  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur— in  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE.  show  him  this  advertisement  —  or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  “Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden”,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  extant  on  the  controj 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  lo* 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ruralisms 


Flowering  Vines  for  Porch 

(Jurs  is  an  old-fashioned,  low-postod 
house.  We  have  lately  added  a  porch, 
facing  the  south.  We  need  more  shade  iu 
Summer.  What  would  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  climber  to  set  out  for  shade  in 
Summer?  Would  a  Wistaria  be  practi¬ 
cal?  I  would  prefer  a  vine  that  blos¬ 
soms.  T.  E.  w. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Wistaria  would  be  beautiful,  but  is 
not  usually  rapid  in  growth  at  first,  so 
it  would  not  provide  immediate  shade. 
When  well  started,  it  is  a  rampant 
grower,  making  a  dense  shade,  if  the  soil 
conditions  are  congenial.  It  would  be 
well  to  provide  some  trellis  or  support 
that  would  relieve  strain  on  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  porch,  for  a  heavy  old  Wis¬ 
taria  sometimes  wrenches  woodwork 
apart.  In  planting  it  should  have  a  deep 
rich  soil,  and  if,  as  often  happens,  sub¬ 
soil  has  been  used  to  grade  around  the 
porch,  a  place  should  be  dug  out  and 
filled  with  rich  soil,  to  give  the  vine  a 
start.  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  is  an¬ 
other  very  good  vine  for  sucll  a  location, 
and  is  quite  rapid  in  growth.  The  little 
Clematis  puuieulata.  which  is  a  sheet  of 
fragrant  white  flowers,  small  in  size,  in 
August  and  September,  is  another  excel- 


Jr active  when  out  cf  bloom.  'As  its  na¬ 
tive  home  is  the  Caucasus  region,  we 
might  with  propriety  call  it  the  Cau¬ 
casian  peony,  but  we  think  the  term 
fern-leaved  or  cut-leaved  will  continue 
popular. 


Earthworms  in  Flower  Pots 

I  take  great  pride  in  keeping  a  few 
ferns  at  home  and  have  had  them  some 
time;  but  occasionally  they  will  fall  back. 
Then,  seeking  the  cause,  it  often  appears 
that  the  fern  has  a  worm.  Is  there  any 
way  that  these  worms  can  be  brought  to 
surface  of  soil,  so  (hat  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  injuring  the  plant?  When 
looking  for  these  worms  we  always  dug 
out  the  soil  carefully  and  picked  them  out, 
but  this  always  sets  a  plant  back  some. 
East  Orange,  N.  J.  mbs.  r. 

Earthworms  in  pots  containing  house 
plants  are  an  unsightly  nuisance,  and 
their  continual  passage  through  a  small 
body  of  soil  induces  a  pasty  consistency, 
often  quite  detrimental  to  the  plant.  They 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  watering 
Avith  lime  water,  and  then  removed.  They 
usually  get  into  the  pots  while  the  plants 
are  outside  in  the  Summer,  and  for  this 
reason  potted  plants  should  not  be  set 


This  picture  shows  a  specimen  of  the  Star  apple  cut  through  the  center  so  as  to 
show  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  core,  from  which  the  name  of  the  variety  is 
taken.  It  is  an  early  variety,  useful  chiefly  for  cooking,  and  not  recommended  for 

general  planting. 


lent  vine  for  the  porch.  This  would  die 
down  in  Winter,  giving  the  bouetit  of 
sunlight  at  that  season,  but  grows  rapidly 
and  vigorously  in  Summer.  We  infer 
that  your  Winters  are  quite  severe.  The 
Japanese  Wistaria,  W.  floribunda,  is 
hardier  tbau  the  Chinese,  iW.  sinensis, 
but  the  horticulturist  at  your  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Orono,  would  be  able 
to  advise  ns  to  relative  hardiness  of 
flowering  vines. 


The  Fern-leaved  Peony 

l.ate  last  May  I  observed  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden  a  plant  with  the  habit  and 
flower  of  a  peony  and  toliage  exactly  that 
of  the  Cosmos,  the  color  of  the  double 
bloom  being  a  dazzling  crimson-red.  In¬ 
quiry  of  the  neighbor  as  to  the  name  of 
this  (to  me)  very  strange  perennial,  for 
such  he  informed  me  it  was,  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  its  identity,  he  being  as  much  at  sea 
in  that  respect  as  myself.  I  notice  in 
the  Flower  drover  for  August  an  item 
briefly  describing  the  moss  peony  ( Pmotiia 
tenuifolia)  a  native  of  Russia,  introduced 
in  1705.  The  item  further  stares  it  is 
also  known  as  the  fern-leaved  peony,  and 
that  there  is  a  double-flowered  form 
known  as  Tenuifolia  Flore  Plena.  In 
consulting  peony  catalogues  I  flml  P. 
tenuifolia  flore  plena,  the  fern-leaved 
peony,  described  as  follows:  "Dazzling 
crimson-red,  with  very  double  flowers, 
lias  finely  cut  foliage  like  a  fern."  First 
part  of  this  description  fits  perfectly,  but 
I  should  not  say  the  foliage  on  the  plant 
in  my  neighbor’s  yard  in  any  way  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  any  fern  I  ever  saw  .  What 
is  the  correct  name  of  the  "peony"  l  dis¬ 
covered  in  my  neighbor’s  yard? 

Omaha,  Neb.  j.  K.  b. 

The  plant  you  describe  is  Pa'onia 
tenuifolia  flora  plena,  a  very  beautiful 
old  peony.  The  varietal  name  tenuifolia 
means  thin-leaved  or  tine-leaved :  if  a 
botanist  wished  to  call  if  fern-leaved  he 
would  probably  name  it  tilici folia.  The 
finely  cut  foliage  of  this  peony  is  not  at 
all  fern-like,  but  people  like  simple  names 
for  plants,  even  if  not  really  accurate. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  peony,  with  hand¬ 
some  (lowers  of  dazzling  eolor.  and  both 
the  single  and  double  form-  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  foliage  is 
very  ornamental,  making  the  plant  at- 


clirectly  on  the  ground.  If  stood  on 
flower-pot  saucers  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  worms  to  enter  the  drainage  hole, 
while  if  the  pots  are  (o  be  plunged  in  the 
ground,  to  prevent  drying  out,  a  thick 
layer  of  coal  ashes  under  them  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  worms,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  drainage. 


English  Ivy  in  Exposed  Place 

Is  it  possible  to  make  English  ivy 
thrive  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  day?  Early  last  Summer  I 
planted  some  ivy  on  my  cemetery  plot  in 
a  very  exposed  location.  The  natural 
soil  is  an  almost  pure  sand.  Top  soil 
was  added,  but  the  soil  is  still  very  light. 
The  ivy  is  alive  and  looks  healthy  enough 
in  a  way,  but  all  the  leaves  are  small  and 
the  new  oues  are  very  light  of  color.  On 
the  same  plot,  and  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions  crab  grass  is  very  troublesome. 

Trenton,  N.  .T.  A.  G.  N. 

English  ivy  grows  best  in  a  moist,  rich 
soil,  and  shady  location.  Light  soil  and 
an  exposed  situation  would  be  very  un¬ 
congenial  to  it,  and  we  should  not  expect 
it  to  do  Avell  under  the  conditions  you  de¬ 
scribe,  It  is  often  killed  out  in  ceme¬ 
teries,  or  badly  affected  by  sunscald.  dur¬ 
ing  severe  Winters,  and  protection  is 
often  needed. 

Ou  an  exposed  cemetery  plot,  Avith 
sandy  soil,  the  little  Memorial  rose.  Rosa 
Wicnuraiann,  would  be  preferable  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ivy.  lr  makes  a  thick  mat  of  foliage, 
naturally  trailing  in  habit,  in  its  season 
a  mass  of  single  white  flowers.  The  peri¬ 
winkle,  or  trailing  myrtle.  Vinca  minor, 
will  also  do  Avell  in  such  a  place.  While 
the  rose  is  bare  of  foliage  in  midwinter, 
it  is  no  more  unsightly  than  browned  ivy. 
The  myrtle  is  an  attractive  evergreen  at 
all  times. 

Crab  grass  is  usually  troublesome  in 
such  a  place,  and  must  be  hoed  or  pulled 
out.  If  the  Memorial  rose  covers  the 
ground  it  Avill  smother  any  Aveed. 


Magistrate:  “How  comes  it  that  you 
dared  to  break  into  this  gentleman's 
house  in  the  dead  of  night?"  Prisoner: 
“Why.  your  honor,  the  other  time  you 
reproached  me  for  stealing  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Ain’t  I  to  be  allowed  to  work  at 
till?’’ — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Why  Risk  Your  Health? 


THE  path  of  the  coffee  or  tea 
drinker  is  beset  with  dangers  to 
health  and  comfort.  These  dangers 
lurk  in  the  irritant,  caffeine,  which 
is  the  active  principle  of  both  coffee 
and  tea. 

For  those  who  enjoy  a  well-made 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  but  find  that  it 
makes  them  nervous,  wakeful  and 
irritable,  there’s  satisfaction  and 
freedom  from  discomfort  in  delicious 
Postum — the  table  beverage  of  no 
regrets. 

Its  fragrant  aroma  and  rich,  full- 
bodied  flavor  are  delightful.  Postum 
is  made  from  roasted  wheat  and 
contains  no  caffeine,  nor  any  other 
harmful  ingredient  whatsoever. 


Order  from  your  Grocer  TODAY1 


Postum  comes  in  two  forms :  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages, 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made  by  boiling  fully 
20  minutes. 


Postum 

FOR  HEALTH 
“ There’s  a  Reason  ’ 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Cut  Your  Wood 

with  an  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag  Saw  Machine.  Coal 
will  he  hanl  !•>  obtain  this  winter.  Sow  t»  the  time  to 
begin  gutting  ihe  w....,L  A  utaenlne  with  the  ability  of 
the  one  ehow  II  above  will  par  for  Itself  within  a  few 
week*.  Write  lodav  for  de-e’i  iptlon.  prices  and  special 
cli.NCOuut  on  all  AVoocJ sawing  Machinery  for  tall  use 
The  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  at  tyraauaa,  H.  V.  and 
Balllmara,  Md.,  are  distributer,  el  eur  tine 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

11*13  Stale  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


F0RDS0N 

TRACTOR  OWNERS 

TT 

Avoid  ignition  troubles — misfiring — dirty  plugs— 
worn  timers— short  circuits— delays.  Install 
our  wonderful 
new  ignition 
attachment.  It 
makes  starting 
easy,  addx  pow¬ 
er.  saves  gas  and 
eliminates  all  ignition 
troubles.  Send  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  ask  about  our  FRKK  TRIAL  OFFER. 
American  Bosch  Ma^.Coepi  Boa  3112  Springfield,  Mosa 


TD  Mr*-  book  tells 

■  Hi  •  tHO.  tiou  to  trap  mink, 
sLuuk,  musk  tut.  tu\T  oif  }  make 
vlv&ilfalks,  *tKire$  hu<!  ,  inist* 

skunk-. .tin!  fox*#:  ir  itlliu* ivOTsuntl 
ht'fbjj;  many  ol  her  thin c>-  Fur  Nows  and  Outdoor  World, 
bi£  illus.  in;ina*iiie  tells  about  l ur  markets;  trapping’ 
hunting-  rtsluM^r  n«  Mirra  ft;  for  fjtnumir  t  lots  of 

gcod  »toriO'‘.  Solid  tOc  ( r»r  copy  Of  hook  w:ut  sAinttlr  copy  of 
mmtaxine.  PUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD.  370  Seventh 
Ave..  Now  York.  Room  381. 


BECXUSE:  we  gi\-e  top  market 
prices,  BECAUSE:  we  send  your 
payments  to  you  promptly.  BE¬ 
CAUSE:  avo  are  a  large  house  ami 
can  use  as  many  raw  furs  as  you 
send  ns.  BECAUSE:  we  giA'e  you 
au  absolutely  square  deal. 

Send  yoar  nanx  And  Address  *ml 
receive  pric*  hats,  market  infor¬ 
mation  and  hints  to  trappers.  Be 
sure  lo  cet  the  moat  for  this  year’s 
catch  by  receiving  this  informa¬ 
tion  before  .-shipping  elsewhere 


FREE 


[A.S.EDELMAN  £  CO. INC 

|  Dept.  31  333  7th  Ave.,  New  York,  ft.  Y. 

CAVE  VrtllB  D  A  DWC  fences,  posts,  rope,  ete.  Merely 

OA It  I UUIV  DARIlO  use  “IIAME”  brand  A»  O  O  I> 
1MSE8KKVER.  Prevents  nUBlt  rot.  Uallon.  *1. 

HOME  PRODUCT*.  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

THE 
HOPE 
FARM 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  or  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


BOOK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimimitiiitiiti 


When  you  zvrite  ad\>ertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  FA  PER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home! 

Established  ts;0 

Publish'd  ntrkly  by  tb»  Rnrsf  Pnbliuhlnr  fomiiuny.  3:i»  W»«i  30lh  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  I  idon,  8"  OC  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  ehcch  or  bunk  diart. 

Entered  at  Sew  York  Tost  Orece  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  $1.00  per  agate  line—?  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  potalhlc  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut.  to  make  (lou lily  sure  wr  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advert Ueno  nts  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  *sx|X"-> d.  We  are  also  often  railed  upon 
to  adjust  <Ii (Terences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  M  e  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cast*  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transaction*  We  protect  siiKterlbtre  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  Honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tlic  courts. 
Not  ice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  hEW» 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  five  children  raised  on  milk.  The  oldest  is 
just  entering  Yale,  lie  is  six  feet  four  and  broad  in 
proportion.  Also  has  won  some  honors  and  no  condi¬ 
tions.  Milk  and  nuts,  fruit  and  vegetables,  cereals  and 
more  milk  !  5V.  c,  n, 

I  THY  do  you  keep  up  this  endless  talk  about 
W  milk?"  asked  a  friend  the  other  day.  Well, 


the  good  things  of  life  should  ever  be  kept  iu  mind — 
and  milk  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  iu  the 
world.  Among  vital  necessities  it  ranks  only  a  little 
behind  water,  air,  sunshine  and  heat.  No  race  of 
strong,  healthy  men  ami  women  can  endure  without 
milk.  Nuts,  too!  They  will  give  a  full  substitute  for 
meat,  with  none  of  its  well-known  injurious  effects. 
We  see  so  many  small,  undersized  and  puny  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  milk  that 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  milk  away  at  the  subject  until 
every  American  child  can  have  its  quart  of  milk  per 
day.  And  back  of  all  that,  is  the  national  need  of 
giving  prosperity  to  dairying,  the  most  necessary  of 
all  American  industries. 


* 

IT  is  always  a  hard  job  for  anyone  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  statistician  to  understand  a  tariff  or  its 
influence  upon  prices,  it  is  hard  therefore  to  settle 
the  claim  that  the  wool  tariff  will  increase  the  cost 
of  clothing.  Some  clothing  dealers  are  publicly 
claiming  that  the  new  tariff  will  Compel  buyers  to 
pay  from  $4  to  $7.50  extra  for  an  ordinary  suit  of 
clothes.  This  seems  to  be  on  the  assumption  that 
such  clothing  is  "all  wool”  and  that  the  present  tariff 
is  higher  than  the  previous  one.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  "ordinary"  suit  contains  one-half  its  weight  in 
virgin  wool.  The  remainder  is  shoddy,  and  should 
not  be  counted  into  the  increased  tariff  cost.  As  for 
rates  in  the  tariff.  Senator  Smoot  has  printed  the 
following : 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  Under  the  emergency  tariff 
a  duty  of  15  cenis  per  lb.  was  placed  on  wool  imported 
in  the  grease.  30  ceuts  if  washed,  and  Jo  cents  if 
scoured,  with  the  proviso  that  if  altered  in  any  way 
from  the  condition  as  shorn  from  the  -beep,  (lie  duty 
should  be  doubled,  but  not  to  exceed  45  cents  per  lb. 

About  00  per  cent  of  the  imported  wool  used  for 
clothing  is  altered,  from  the  condition  as  shorn,  by  the 
removal  of  less  desirable,  heavy  shrinking  portions  of 
the  fleece,  and,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  mills# 
it  is  imported  in  the  grease.  This  means  that  the  duty 
per  grease  pound  was  00  cents  under  the  emergency 
tariff,  and  since  these  wools  eoutniii  about  Ui  per  cent 
of  dirt,  the  effective  duty  per  pound  of  clean  content 
was  about  55  cents. 

Accordingly,  virtually  all  these  wools  imported  after 
May  27,  1021.  when  the  emergency  tariff  became  ef¬ 
fective,  were  placed  in  bond  and  held  there  until  the 
present  tariff,  with  its  greatly  lowered  effective  rates, 
went  into  effect.  These  wools  are  now  being  withdrawn 
for  use  by  the  mills,  and  are  paying  a  duty  of  31  cents 
per  lb.  of  clean  content  instead  of  55  cents. 

If  that  is  true  this  cry  about  the  need  of  charging 
more  for  ordinary  clothing  is  simply  “bunk.”  in 
addition  to  this  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  a  good 
proportion  of  clothing  now  offered  for  sale  was  man¬ 
ufactured  from  wool  which  was  imported  free  of 
duty- — before  tbe  emergency  tariff  was  enacted.  We 
do  not  believe  the  clothing  dealers  are  iu  any  way 
justified  in  increasing  their  prices.  They  cannot 
prove  the  necessity.  They  seem  to  be  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  reaction  against  any 
change  in  the  tariff. 

* 

AND  now  we  learn  that  the  common  rose  bush 
has  in  some  localities  a  vital  connection  with 
potato  growing.  No,  Burbank  does  not  claim  to  have 
produced  a  plant  carrying  roses  above  ground  and 
potatoes  at  the  roots;  the  rose  rises  to  more  deli¬ 
cate  work  than  that.  It.  is  a  “host  plant”  for  the 
pink  and  green  aphis  which  work  on  potatoes.  This 
fact  has  been  worked  out  by  Edith  M.  Patch  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station.  The  "host  plant"  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  troubles  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  poison  of  malaria  develops  in  tbe  mosquito, 
while  the  hippopotamus  carries  the  germ  of  sleeping 


sickness.  The  wild  cherry  is  “host"  for  the  tent 
caterpillar,  the  cedar  for  apple  rust,  and  the  black 
currant  for  certain  diseases  of  the  pine,  while  dogs 
may  carry  hydrophobia  or  tapeworm.  In  the  case 
of  the  rose  and  the  potato  the  aphis  lives  during  the 
Summer  on  the  potato  vines.  In  the  Fall  certain 
specimens  go  to  the  rose  bushes  and  deposit  their 
eggs.  These  eggs  winter  on  the  roses  and  in  the 
Spring  hatch  out  aphis  which  go  back  to  the  potato 
vines.  All  through  the  Summer  the  young  are  horn 
alive — there  being  no  egg  stage.  Tbe  last  generation 
of  females  for  tbe  season  are  the  only  ones  which 
produce  eggs,  and  they  go  to  rose  hushes  for  that 
operation.  If  tbe  rose  bushes  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  tbe  potato  fields  were  destroyed  or  care¬ 
fully  sprayed  there  could  be  few  if  any  aphis  carried 
over  through  Winter.  These  aphis  not  only  suck  the 
juices  from  the  potato  plants,  but  they  carry  dis¬ 
eases  from  one  plant  to  another.  Without  doubt 
they  cause  much  of  the  spread  of  mosaic  and  leaf- 
roll  and  are  partly  responsible  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  blight.  While  these  aphis  feed  on  a  number  of 
common  plants,  it  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated 
that  they  winter  onlu  on  rose  t> italics.  That,  at 
least,  is  true  of  Maine,  and  the  chief  trouble  comes 
from  the  wild  roses  often  found  scattered  through 
the  woods  or  left  to  run  wild  around  abandoned 
houses.  When  the  Panama  Canal  was  dug  the  doc¬ 
tors  found  that  the  French  had  failed,  not  because 
of  the  “exceeding  high  mountains"  to  he  cleared 
away,  but  because  of  the  tiny  malaria-bearing  mos¬ 
quitoes.  "Doctoring"  for  malaria  was  of  little  avail 
until  these  mosquitoes  were  destroyed.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  much  of  this  labor  and  expense  in 
spraying  to  kill  potato  aphis  may  be  saved  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  wild  roses  and  spraying  the  cultivated 
hushes. 

* 

Tills  middleman  proposition  has  come  to  the 
poiut  where  it  is  said  that  for  every  three  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  country  raising  fruit,  vegetables,  grain  or 
meat,  there  is  one  clerk  or  storekeeper  to  make 
sales.  The  statement  seems  incredible  at  first,  but 
we  think,  after  all.  it  is  close  to  the  truth.  If  two- 
thirds  of  those  middlemen  were  taken  right  out  of 
their  jobs,  and  the  consumers  were  willing  to  help, 
food  would  still  be  distributed  and  at  less  than  half 
the  cost.  One  trouble  is  that  most  city  people  de¬ 
mand  private  service.  Grandmother  willingly 
lugged  a  basket  back  from  -market  or  store.  She 
paid  herself  for  doing  it  with  a  lower  price.  .She 
and  her  husband  saved  those  little  sums  of  money 
and  passed  them  on  to  their  descendants.  Today 
her  grand-daughter  will  not  carry  the  basket  be¬ 
cause  those  of  her  "set"  will  not  do  so.  And  all  this 
means  thousands  of  servants  and  flunkeys  employed 
to  do  useless  work  and  render  useless  service — and 
all  finally  paid  for  out  of  the  05  cents  in  the  final 
split-lip  of  the  dollar,  which  leaves  the  producer  35 
cents.  The  money  needed  for  extravagant  rents  and 
high  labor  wages,  are.  at.  the  last  analysis,  taken  by 
the  handlers  out  of  every  can  of  milk,  every  pack¬ 
age  of  food,  fuel  or  metal,  which  the  farmer  or  the 
miner  produces.  That  is  a  side  of  the  distribution 
problem  which  many  of  us  fail  to  recognize  when  we 
talk  of  improved  marketing.  The  consumer  needs 
education  far  more  than  the  producer — and  who  is 
to  give  it  to  him? 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  problem  from  one  of  our  New 
York  readers.  He  has  made  a  contract  to 
carry  the  local  school  children  to  the  consolidated 
school.  Of  course  we  know  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
get  rich  at  that  job.  Formerly  lie  used  a  horse  and 
wagon,  but  now  he  has  a  car  which  he  wants  to  use 
for  carrying  these  children.  The  neighbors  come 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  so  he  will  be  obliged  to 
take  out  an  omnibus  registration  and  a  chauffeur’s 
license — which  would  just  about  eat  up  all  be  gets 
for  tbe  transportation.  What  is  the  answer?  The 
State  Tax  Commission  settles  it  for  us  in  this  way : 

If  the  party  uses  his  vehicle  in  carrying  school  chil¬ 
dren  as  outlined  in  his  letter,  he  will  not  require  an 
omnibus  registration,  nor  will  the  operator  of  the 
vehicle  require  a  chauffeur’s  license,  lie  will  not  be 
privileged,  however,  to  carry  other  passengers  for  com¬ 
pensation.  the  law  limiting  the  use  of  the  vehicle  under 
pleasure  registration  to  carrying  children  to  schools 
outside  of  cities. 

* 

While  I  admit  most  of  the  present  unsavory  situation 
D  dm-  to  a  lot  of  us  just  taking  the  easy  way  of  letting 
"George  do  it,"  I  try  to  jolly  myself  that  my  influence 
is  so  trifling  as  to  be  negligible.  Of  course  ibis  is  just 
what  the  gang  politician  wishes.  If  some  one  could 
wake  up  nil  such  fellows  there  would  be  a  general 
housecleaning.  K.  w, 

Pennsylvania. 

44  A  N  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 

jlx  This  man  has  stated  the  case  exactly  for 
most  of  us.  Wc  do  not  like  the  way  thiugs  are 


being  done,  and  we  know  that  while  the  common 
people  are  right  at  heart  the  political  masters  are 
wrong.  Of  course  we  know  that  we  are  responsible 
for  it.  and  we  know  who  must  set  things  right  if 
they  are  to  be  straightened  out.  It  will  not  be 
Senator  Brown  or  Prof.  Smith  or  Dr.  Green  or  Judge 
White,  but  plain  Mr.  Man  who  must  do  the  trick. 
We  all  know  what  we  could  do  if  we  once  got  to¬ 
gether  and  pushed,  but  all  that  seems  impossible 
when,  like  this  Pennsylvania  man,  we  "jolly"  our¬ 
selves  into  the  belief  that  our  own  personal  influence 
is  so  small  that  it  does  not  count.  There  you  have 
the  great  trouble  with  the  “common  people."  "TFc 
must  do  it  ourselves 

* 


PROF.  L.  D.  COX  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
modern  city  was  an  experiment  and  is  now 
doomed : 

It  has  not  been  settled  by  any  means  that  we  could 
go  on  living  in  the  city  under  the  present  system,  be¬ 
cause  tbe  tendencies  of  the  urban  community  were  dis¬ 
couraging  to  human  efficiency,  due  principally  to  ner¬ 
vous  tension  and  tlic  poverty  of  out-of-door  recreation 
places.  This  is  uot  so  much  a  physical  need,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  science  having  largely  overcome  many 
of  the  physical  disadvantages  of  city  life.  It  is  a  men¬ 
tal  need.  Only  about  three  generations  can  survive  the 
shock  and  confinement  of  the  modern  city  without  men¬ 
tal  impairment. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  modern  plan  of 
crowding  humanity  together  in  great  towns  and  cities 
is  destructive  and  demoralizing  to  national  life. 
This  is  not  a  popular  doctrine,  hut  we  believe  It  Is 
true.  The  owners  of  land  and  the  holders  of  priv¬ 
ileges  are  most  desirous  of  crowding  people  into  a 
limited  space.  When  men  and  women  are  herded 
together  they  can  be  more  easily  managed  and  forced 
to  contribute  more  iu  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  They 
lose  their  individuality  and  character  and  much  of 
their  original  power.  If  our  great  cities  could  he 
broken  up  and  their  industries  sent  back  to  the  water 
powers  and  country  locations  the  nation  would  be 
in  the  end  fur  stronger  and  better.  We  think  that 
something  of  this  movement  will  soon  start.  During 
the  past  20  years  the  tide  has  been  flowing  In  the 
other  direction.  It  will  turn  before  long,  for  the  city 
cannot  long  endure  if  the  country  is  to  be  depopu¬ 
lated,  so  that  it  cannot  supply  fresh  and  vigorous 
life. 


* 


I  T  has  been  a  general  belief  among  many  farmers 
that  tbe  continued  use  of  acid  phosphate  will 
make  land  sour.  Phosphorus  is  the  most  needed 
element  of  plant  food  on  most  of  our  Eastern  farms, 
while  acid  phosphate  is  the  cheapest  and  most  avail- 
aide  form  in  which  this  element  can  he  bought.  It 
is  quite  a  serious  matter  for  many  of  us  if.  as 
claimed,  this  phosphate  will  sour  our  land.  The 
Rhode  Island  Station  has  now  worked  this  out  with 
care  and  shows  that  the  fear  is  groundless.  The 
continued  use  of  this  phosphate  did  not  sour  the 
land.  If  anything,  it  made  It  more  alkaline.  An¬ 
other  thing:  It  has  been  claimed  that  manure  made 
from  cattle  fed  on  silage  will  sour  the  land.  There 
is  nothing  to  the  minor.  Manure  made  on  dairy 
farms  where  silage  is  fed  is  no  more  acid  than  any 
other.  Both  acid  phosphate  and  silage  are  necessi¬ 
ties  on  a  dairy  farm.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  up 
the  farm  without  them.  And  we  must  have  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  and  they  require  a  sweet  soil.  We  must 
use  lime  in  reason,  but  acid  phosphate  and  silage 
will  not  sour  the  soil. 


Brevities 

Our  hiekorynut  crop  is  heavy.  Does  it  indicate  a 
hard  Winter? 

Far  better  meet  fate  with  a  smile  than  let  her  know 
she’s  raised  your  bile. 

To  all  these  questions  about  cutting  weeds  into  the 
silo  with  the  corn,  we  say — go  ahead  and  cut  them. 

If  Winter  come — and  find  that  spring  is  still  wasting 
its  water  without  running  through  the  house — discom¬ 
fort  cannot  be  far  behind. 

Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  why,  when  we  call  for  re¬ 
ports  on  some  new  variety  or  plant  or  machine,  nine 
come  to  knock  it  where  one  comes  to  boost  ! 

Of  what  value  is  knowledge,  even  the  most  profound, 
unless  it  can  he  applied  to  everyday  life?  The  “high¬ 
brow"  should  be  connected  with  tne  feet. 

At  every  farmers*  meeting  there  is  a  contest  at  pitch¬ 
ing  horseshoes.  This  has  come  to  he  the  characteristic 
game  with  farmers,  and  some  of  the  country  people 
show  a  skill  and  judge  of  distance  that  is  little  short  <ff 
wonderful. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  a  bill  which  gives 
women  equal  naturalization  and  citizenship  rights  with 
men.  Under  it  an  American  woman  will  not  lose  her 
United  States  citizenship  on  marriage  with  an  alien. 
This  lias  now  become  law. 

In  answer  to  dozens  iff  questions  constantly  coining, 
we  will  say  once  more  that  if  a  woman  is  legally  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  mail  she  will  be.  at  bis  death,  entitled  to  the 
dower  rights  in  his  properly,  no  matter  how  tuuny  for¬ 
mer  wives  or  how  many  children  he  has  had. 
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The  Senator  from  New  York 

AS  we  i) redieted,  the  Republicans  at  the  New 
York  State  convention  nominated  Senator  W.  M. 
(’aider  for  another  term.  It  was  a  very  perfunctory 
proceeding.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  and  little 
interest  outside  of  the  delegates  from  Brooklyn.  A 
very  large  number  of  rural  delegates  did  not  want 
Mr,  Calder,  but  for  some  reason,  best  known  to 
themselves,  they  presented  no  other  name,  and  the 
managers  announced  the  vote  as  unanimous.  In 
truth,  the  convention  seemed  so  afraid  that  Gov. 
Miller  would  not  accept  a  renomination  if  there  was 
any  contest  that  it  was  willing  to  accept  almost  any 
ticket.  The  Democrats  sprung  a  great  surprise  by 
nominating  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  the  present 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Copeland  made  a  trip  up  through  the 
dairy  districts  of  New  York,  and  received  a  very 
flattering  reception  from  certain  officers  of  the 
Dairymen's  League.  Perhaps  this  induced  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leaders  to  nominate  Dr.  Copeland,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Calder  has  little  personal  strength  among 
farmers.  We  must  realize  that  fully  00  per  cent  of 
our  rural  voters  will  vote  their  party  ticket  The 
remaining  10  per  cent  may  be  more  or  less  open  to 
argument  outside  of  partisan  politics.  These  voters 
will  ask  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  candidates 
and  we  shall  try  to  obtain  it  for  them.  To  begin 
with,  both  are  strong  party  men.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  either  of  them  bolting  a  party  caucus  or 
taking  any  strong  independent  course.  As  regards 
the  non-political  issues  which  are  usually  settled  out¬ 
side  of  party  lines,  and  which  particularly  concern 
farmers,  we  shall  print  a  fair  statement  of  their  views. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  injustice  we  have  asked  both 
candidates  to  answer  specific  quest  inns.  They  will 
doubtless  reply,  and  then  we  may  have  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  their  views  for  comparison.  These  nou- 
political  or  industrial  questions  should  be  weighed 
carefully  by  farmers,  and  there  is  no  fairer  way  of 
doing  it  than  to  let  each  candidate  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  We  also  expect  similar  statements  from  the 
Senatorial  candidates  in  New  Jersey. 

Organizing  Production  and  Controlling 
Distribution 

If  all  the  odd  corners  anil  the  poorest  land  were  re¬ 
forested  with  good  varieties  of  wood,  squaring  up  the 
remaining  fields,  concentrating  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
remaining  land  highly  fertilized  and  well-tilled  crops 
best  suited  to  that  particular  land,  the  remainder  in 
grasses  and  pastures,  raising  chickens,  beef,  horses,  or 
cream,  it  seems  to  me  to  he  the  only  solution  of  the 
average  grower.  This,  combined  with  a  real  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  growers  for  marketing  their 
products  and  also  the  buying  of  supplies.  Then  again 
I  have  thought  how  all  the  growers,  or  a  majority  of 
the  same,  iu  any  particular  neighborhood,  could,  with 
the  co-operation  of  their  county  agent,  combine  and 
agree  to  apportion  to  each  of  the  several  growers,  grow¬ 
ing  an  agreed  acreage  of  the  crop  their  land  and  they 
have  the  best  results  with.  Let  them  specialize  in  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  crops,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  needs  of  the 
usual  family,  then  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying,  a  cen¬ 
tral  place  in  several  large  towns  or  cities  near  by.  suit¬ 
able  for  the  retail  disposal  of  all  farm  produce  to  the 
people  direct.  Fix  a  minimum  nrice,  to  cover  actual 
cost  of  growing,  keeping  home  all  second-class  produce, 
having  fixed  rules  for  grading,  buying  all  supplies  co¬ 
operatively,  and  dividing  all  profits  pro  rata,  as  to  cost 
and  acreage.  Here  the  farmers  most  all  work  the  hard¬ 
est  of  any  workingmen  the  larger  portion  of  the  year, 
early  and  late,  and  receive  less  in  proportion  than  all 
others.  E.  ii.  i\ 

HE  first  proposition  is  sound.  It  is  what  most 
of  us  must  come  to  sooner  or  later.  We  have 
long  thought  that  the  co-operative  store  or  selliug 
depot  in  the  town  or  city  will  prove  the  best  plan 
for  distribution.  We  must  remember  that  there  is 
strong  competition  now  from  growers  anywhere 
within  500  or  1,000  miles.  At  one  time  the  melon 
growers  of  New  Jersey  had  practically  a  monopoly 
of  the  Now  York  market.  Now  trainloads  of  melons 
come  from  Southern  California.  Mexico  and  even 
South  America.  Sweet  corn  came  this  year  over  500 
miles,  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels,  while  the  entire 
earth  seems  to  contribute  to  the  potato  market.  This 
development  of  shipping  will  make  it  harder  for  the 
co-operative  stores.  In  some  localities  the  plan  can 
be  worked  out.  For  iystauce.  this  past  Summer  a 
number  of  New  Hampshire  farmers  combined  to  sell 
their  produce  direct  to  Summer  hotels — and  they 
made  a  success  of  it. 


The  Tax  Burden 

OST  people  of  moderate  means  are  finding  it 
harder  and  harder  to  pay  their  taxes.  In 
many  cases  these  taxes  have  beeu  multiplied  by 
three  and  five  during  the  past  10  years,  and  there 
seems  little  chance  for  any  reduction.  There  may 
he  a  struggle  to  cut  expenses,  but  whenever  a  dollar 
is  saved  iu  that  way  there  are  a  dozen  schemes  for 
spending  it.  All  the  way  down  from  the  United 
States  Congress  to  the  board  of  freeholders  or  the 


town  committee  you  will  find  some  one  prepared 
with  a  scheme  for  using  money.  And  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  is  expected  to  pay  the  bills.  During  the  past 
year  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  ngw  capital  have  been  taken  out  of  direct 
earning  business  and  invested  in  non-taxpaying 
securities.  There  are  probably  $25,000,000,000  now 
earning  fair  dividends  for  the  owners,  and  yet  not 
paying  a  dollar  in  the  way  of  taxes.  Most  of  these 
securities  are  in  the  form  of  bonds — Federal,  State 
and  municipal.  Most  of  it  represents  money  paid 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  schoolhouses  and 
other  so-called  public  improvements.  While  these 
tilings  help  give  new  values  to  property,  they  do 
not  directly  create  new  wealth.  They  drain  money 
from  business  enterprises,  and  as  they  are  tax  ex¬ 
empt  they  throw  extra  burdens  of  taxation  upon 
other  classes  of  property.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  thousands  of  rich  men  who  ought  to  carry  their 
full  share  of  taxation  are  shirking  their  duty  by 
investing  in  these  tax-exempt  securities.  If  this 
keeps  on  one-half  of  the  nation’s  wealth  will  escape 
taxation,  while  all  the  financial  burdens  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  laid  upon  the  owners  of  half  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Iu  such  an  adjustment  the  heaviest  burden 
of  all  will  be  laid  upon  the  farmer.  The  fairest 
plan  will  be  to  compel  all  these  securities  now  ex¬ 
empt  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes  and  end  the 
present  system  of  special  privilege. 


A  Dime  for  Four  Baskets  of  Apples 

I  herewith  submit  statement  of  sales  of  69  baskets  of 
Wolf  Liver  apples.  These  were  of  large  size  (averag¬ 
ing  about  40  to  half  bushel  measure),  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  from  farm  about  150  miles  from  New  York  City: 

69  baskets  sold,  75c  each . $51.75 

Charges — 69  baskets,  at  23c . $15.87 

Cartage  to  Catskill .  6.90 

Freight  thence  by  boat . 10.35 

Commission  houses  cartage .  4.83 

Commission  . .  5.  IS 

Labor,  packing  . .  6.90 

-  50.03 


Balance  due  shipper .  $1.72 

Net  returns,  per  basket . . .  -02)4 


As  the  packer  very  generously  made  no  charge  for 
his  services,  the  $6.90,  added  to  $1.82.  gives  us  $N.62 
for  the  69  baskets,  barely  enough  to  pay  cost  of  pick¬ 
ing.  This  even  discounts  the  “35-eent  dollar"  by  a  big 
lot.  I  wonder  what  the  consumer  paid  for  this  fruit? 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.  o.  w. 

HERE  is  no  telling  what  the  consumer  paid. 
The  market  is  clogged  with  produce  of  all 
kinds,  and  considerable  of  it  is  thrown  away  as  un¬ 
salable.  Apples  like  Wolf  River  are  usually  bought 
by  hotels  and  restaurants  for  baking.  As  a  rule  they 
do  uot  go  into  family  trade  even  for  cooking.  It  is 
probable  that  such  apples  brought  about  $1.23  per 
basket,  in  quantity.  The  entire  market  situation 
is  abnormal  this  year.  Day  by  day  the  markets  are 
jammed  with  produce,  while  consumers  complain 
abuot  retail  prices — except  for  potatoes.  A  large 
part  of  our  own  produce  lias  sob]  for  less  than  these 
apples,  but  as  we  deliver  it  by  truck  we  are  spared 
the  cost  of  freight  and  commission.  At  this  time 
the  market  situation  i§  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

Settling  Disputes 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  is  sincerely  anxious  to  help  its  read¬ 
ers.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for — uot  per¬ 
functory  service,  but  the  best  we  can  give.  Some¬ 
times  our  people  ask  us  for  the  impossible,  for  there 
are  certain  things  which  tee  must  do  ourselves.  No 
outsider,  however  wise  or  powerful  he  may  be.  can 
ever  supply  the  needed  element  of  personal  effort. 
Sometimes  we  have  trouble  through  not  knowing  all 
the  circumstances.  An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred 
not  long  ago,  when  a  reader  made  what  seemed  a 
fair  and  well-grounded  complaint  against  a  public 
official.  It  seemed  so  clear  that  we  went  to  the 
State  official  and  asked  for  an  explanation  and  set¬ 
tlement.  Investigation  proved  that  It  was  a  ease  of 
personal  hatred.  The  official  complained  of  was  a 
relative  of  the  man  making  the  complaint.  They 
had  beeu  enemies  for  years,  and  the  man  with  a 
grievance  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  other  and 
make  a  settlement,  which  the  latter  was  perfectly 
willing  to  do.  In  order  to  make  a  legal  settlement 
the  two  men  had  to  meet  and  sign  papers.  This  the 
first  man  refused  to  do,  on  account  of  his  feeling 
against  his  relative.  So.  it  appears,  he  complained 
to  us  and  made  quite  serious  charges.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  matter  there  is  uothing  we  can  do  except 
to  try  in  a  good-natured  way  to  get  the  parties  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  settle  their  dispute.  We  find  that  in 
a  number  of  eases  where  serious  charges  are  made 
we  do  not  get  the  full  story.  It.  is  often  hard  to  give 
your  opponent’s  side  fairly  when  you  feel  intensely 
that  you  have  been  wronged.  And  yet  you  can  read¬ 
ily  see  that  iu  such  private  troubles  Tue  R.  N.-Y. 
should  act  as  a  judge  rather  than  as  a  special 
pleader  fur  one  side. 


New  York  States  Notes 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  Fall  plowing  this 
year.  Many  farmers  are  of  the  belief  that  Fall  plow¬ 
ing,  iu  addition  to  getting  some  of  the  normal  Spring 
work  done,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  Spring  plow¬ 
ing,  in  the  condition  that  it  leaves  the  land. 

The  Niagara  County  Dairy  Improvement  Association 
has  a  new  tester  for  the  association.  This  association 
has  been  of  much  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 
The  average  production  of  the  covys  in  Niagara  County 
is  467  gallons,  while  that  of  the  State  is  592.  Dairying 
is  a  side  issue  with  many  of  the  fruit  farmers,  although 
it:  has  been  reported  that  many  of  the  intensified  fruit 
farms  are  adding  some  animals  from  time  to  time. 

The  Western  New  York  Holstein  Breeders’  sale  has 
been  changed  from  November  2  to  October  31.  The  sale 
will  be  held  at  the  county  fair  grounds  at  Lockport  and 
«ill  comprise  15  head  from  the  Niagara  County  Calf 
Club  and  60  head  selected  from  other  members  of  the 
association  in  Western  New  York.  Immediately  after 
this  sale  work  will  bo  started  in  selecting  the  individ¬ 
uals  for  the  Middletown  sale. 

The  State  Dairymen’s  Association  meeting  will  come 
November  14-16  this  year.  The  following  day  the 
Watertown  Holstein  sale  will  be  held.  The  breeders  of 
Northern  New  York  co-operating  with  the  .State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  officials  will  hold  a  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  November  16.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  will  be  John  M.  Kelly,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Holstein  Association. 

Are  farmers  standing  by  the  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions?  This  question  is  often  asked  by  the  man  on  the 
outside,  who  hears  much  about  the  situation  in  the 
papers  and  from  those  who  would  not  see  co-operatives 
succeed.  The  real  answer  in  the  main  to  this  question 
is.  yes.  There  have  been  many  moves  that  never  should 
have  been  inaugurated  at  all  that  have  not  lived.  These 
associations  have  been  co-operative  in  name  only.  Un¬ 
less  the  co-operators  are  of  the  mind  to  co-operate,  there 
never  can  be  a  truly  successful  co-operative.  One  of 
the  most  successful  co-operatives  in  the  State  is  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  association  has  developed  its  association  on 
the  basis  that  the  wool  must  be  sold  on  its  merits  and 
on  the  graded  basis,  so  that  every  member  is  treated 
alike.  The  amount  of  wool  pooled  this  year  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  last  year.  There  will  be  pooled  this  year 
530.000  lbs.,  or  slightly  more  than  that  amount.  They 
have  perfected  a  nice  sale  on  some  of  their  clip  al¬ 
ready.  ami  a  complete  report  will  be  made  soon. 

While  the  milk  market  is  low  it.  is  well  to  consider 
some  of  the  things  that  should  he  done.  Efficient  pro¬ 
duction  is  just  as  important  as  efficient  marketing.  As 
I  go  over  the  State  I  am  impressed  with  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  that  are  producing  milk  at  a  loss  for  the 
owner,  and  will  produce  at  a  loss  if  the  price  should 
double.  I  also  see  a  large  amount  of  hay  and  other 
roughage  that  is  fed  cattle  that  can  never  make  much 
of  a  milk  flow.  Why  not  consider  more  legumes,  such 
as  clover  and  Alfalfa?  Y'es.  this  means  lime,  and  well 
it  might,  for  that  is  what  will  do  many  farms  more 
good  than  any  one  thing  at  the  present  time.  Some 
say  that  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  on  their  farm.  I 
would  agree  with  them  if  during  the  past  year  I  had  not 
walked  on  stands  of  Alfalfa  in  areas  that  you  would 
naturally  think  was  not  the  place  to  grow.  Possibly 
this  will  not  stay  in  as  many  years  as  in  some  of  the 
natural  limestone  sections,  but  it  is  staying  in  long 
enough  to  be  profitable.  This  is  worth  considering  for 
those  who  are  keeping  cattle. 

The  Winter  course  at  the  State  College  will  open 
November  8.  The  tm-m  closes  February  16.  These 
courses  have  ever  been  popular  with  farm  boys,  who 
can  spend  the  10  weeks  to  a  good  advantage.  This 
course  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  farming  of 
the  State. 

The  game  protectors  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State  are  issuing  information  to  hunters  which  may 
interest  some  of  the  rural  readers.  Squirrels  are  not  in 
season  until  October  15.  15  days  after  the  bird  season 
starts.  The  squirrel  season  closes  November  15.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  take  more  thau  five  squirrels  in  one 
day.  The  rabbit  season  does  not  open  until  October 
15,  and  closes  January  L  No  person  shall  take  more 
than  six  rabbits  in  one  day.  Ferrets  are  not  permitted 
in  the  State  only  on  order  from  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission.  Partridge  and  woodcock  are  in  season  from 
October  1  to  November  15.  Hunters  may  take  three 
partridge  per  day,  while  they  were  only  permitted  to 
take  two  last  year.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to 
take  more  thau  15  partridges  in  open  season.  No  per¬ 
son  will  take  more  than  six  woodcock  in  one  day.  nor 
inore  than  24  in  open  season.  The  pheasant  season  is  the 
last  two  Thursdays  iu  October  and  the  first  two  Satur¬ 
days  in  November.  The  game  protectors  have  issued 
the  statement  that  no  person  has  the  right  to  hunt  upon 
any  posred  laud  without  written  consent  of  the  owner. 
They  say  the  law  bus  teeth.  Here's  hoping  that  these 
teeth  are  deep-rooted  and  uot  false.  At  any  rate,  now 
is  the  time  to  get  your  land  properly  posted.  A  farm 
is  private  property  and  should  be  so  regarded,  the  same 
as  any  other  parcel  of  land,  no  matter  where  located. 
The  trouble  of  it  is  some  people  don’t  see  it  this  way. 

E.  A.  F. 


Brevities 

How  many  of  our  people  have  kept  up  the  use  of  war 
bread  and  other  food  economies  of  the  war?  Many  of 
us  learned  that  entire  wheat  bread  was  superior,  but 
how  many  have  kept  on  serving  it? 

Ground  limestone  may  be  applied  at  any  time  during 
Fall  or  Winter  while  the  ground  is  bare.  We  think  it 
is  best  to  use  the  lime  wheu  seeding  grass  or  grain  if 
possible,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  may 
be  used  after  seeding. 

At  the  State  Fair  we  met  a  woman  of  mature  years 
who  was  formerly  a  school  teacher.  After  raising  eight 
children  of  her  own  she  went  back  into  a  district  school 
“as  a  war  measure."  And  we  will  guarantee  that  she 
gave  full  measure  of  service. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  finds  that  acid 
phosphate  is  the  best  preservative  for  stable  manure.  It 
holds  most  of  the  ammonia  and  adds  phosphorus.  Am¬ 
monia  is  the  element  most  likely  to  be  lost,  while  phos¬ 
phorus  is  the  element  most  needed  in  the  manure. 

Often  when  the  water  ill  a  well  or  cistern  becomes 
foul  it  may  be  greatly  helped  by  putting  iu  a  chain  and 
bucket  pmup  and  stirring  the  water  up.  The  idea  of 
this  is  that  the  water  is  well  aired  iu  this  way.  We 
have  known  cases  where  carbonic  acid  gas  collected  in 
a  well  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  anyone  going  down. 
Working  a  chuin  and  bucket  pump  stirred  up  the  air 
and  prevented  trouble, 
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Riches 

They  cost  so  little,  but  they  count  so 
much, 

The  fleetiug  kindnesses  along  life’s  way  : 

A  loan  to  one  who’s  known  a  better 
day ; 

A  flower  for  her,  not  used  to  any  such 

Sweet  courtesy  ;  a  sympathetic  touch 

For  one  who  failed  his  happiness  to 
find, 

And,  for  one  bound  in  body  and  in 
mind. 

A  word  of  cheer  as  helpful  as  a  crutch. 


If  we  could  only  keep  our  visions  clear 
From  just  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
own, 

What  richer  hoard  we’d  glean  for 
memory’s  fund, 

So  hourly,  on  our  usual  paths  were  some 
Small  deeds  that  brought  us  heart  and 
soul  more  near 

The  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lonely  and 
the  shunned. 

- CHARLOTTE  BECKER 

in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  how  many 
years  ago  hand-woven  bedspreads  were 
made  in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  N. 
Y.?  One  of  our  readers  has  one,  which 
she  says  was  made  at  least  75  years  ago. 
,  She  would  like  to  know  the  period  when 
this  work  was  done  at  the  prison.  Per* 
ihaps  some  of  our  other  New  York  State 
readers  own  examples  of  this  work. 


We  have  referred  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  danger  involving  foolish 
young  people  who  answer  so-called 
|  matrimonial  advertisements  printed  :n 
i  low -class  publications.  Blackmail  or  dis¬ 
grace  is  not  an  unusual  result,  but  still 
more  painful  is  a  case  now  before  the 
(public,  where  such  an  acquaintance  has 
ended  in  a  trial  for  murder.  A  romantic 
girl  answered  such  an  advertisement  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  who  represented  himself  as  un¬ 
married.  It  appears  that  in  reality  he 
was  a  married  man  with  a  family,  The 
girl  tried  to  break  off  the  acquaintance, 
and  met  death  by  shooting.  All  details 
of  the  tragedy  are  still  under  examina¬ 
tion,  but  the  man  is  on  trial  on  suspicion 
of  murder.  So  far  as  human  eyes  can 
see  the  impulsive,  unwise  girl  now  in  her 
grave  took  the  first  step  towards  her 
death  when  she  answered  the  lying  ad¬ 
vertisement  printed  by  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  publisher. 


One  of  the  items  on  the  bill  of  fare  at 
a  New  York  tea  room  was  “English 
rook’s  nest.”  The  “nest”  proved  to  be 
boiled  spaghetti,  well  seasoned,  arranged 
in  a  low  round  mound.  On  it  were  ar¬ 
ranged  halves  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  coated 
with  a  forcemeat  which  was  crisped  in 
the  oven,  making  a  very  savory  dish. 
What  are  known  as  Scotch  eggs  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way  without  the  spaghetti. 
The  forcemeat  is  made  by  boiling  one- 
third  cup  of  bread  crumbs  and  one-third 
cup  of  milk  to  a  smooth  paste,  mixing 
this  thoroughly  with  a  cup  of  finely 
chopped  lean  ham.  veal  or  chicken,  and 
then  stirring  in  one  raw  egg.  beaten,  and 
seasoning.  When  ham  is  used,  mixed 
mustard  is  used  in  the  seasoning.  Shell 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cover  with  this 
mixture,  then  fry  in  a  frying  basket  in 
deep  fat,  or  brown  in  the  oven.  Cut  in 
halves  and  serte  o'_i  a  bed  of  parsley, 
either  hot  or  cold. 


School  Clothes 

Do  you  look  forward  with  dread  to  the 
/ironing  when  school  Iwgius'.'  Gingham 
messes,  petticoats,  white  panties  1  Do 
you  know  that  iu  m<*st_  of  the  nicest  pri¬ 
vate  schools  for  girls  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities  the  girls  are  required  to 
wear  on  school  days  full  bloomers  of  dark 
color,  with  white  or  him*  middy  blouses? 
In  my  own  home  locality  the  bloomers 
are  not  yet  accepted.  But  a  great  many 
(mothers  substitute  dark  sateen  bloomers 
(for  petticoats,  and  over  them  a  full  wool 
iskirt  of  plaid  or  dark  color  is  worn.  A 
,couple  of  such  skirts  with  four  middies 
(ought  to  put  any  school  girl  through  the 
Winter.  The  galatea  middies  trimmed 
■in  braid  are  serviceable,  easily  laundered 
and  warm  enough  until  very  cold  weather. 
Then  a  couple  of  navy  blue  flannel  mid- 
,dies  trimmed  with  scarlet  or  white  braid 
will  finish  out  the  Winter.  The  mail¬ 
order  houses  offer  excellent  middies  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  They  can  be  made 
Cheaper  and  very  easily  at  home.  But  be 
iso  re  to  get  only  the  very  best  quality  of 
trimming  braid. 


And  if  you  do  put  middy  and  skirts 
on  the  girl,  be  sure  to  provide  a  roomy 
underwaist  to  fasten  the  skirt  and  bloom¬ 
ers  to.  The  growing  girl  has  no  use  for 
and  no  need  for  a  corset  of  any  kind. 
Provide  a  substantial  underwaist  (of 
muslin),  roomy  around  the  waist.  Stitch 
tapes  or  reinforcing  bands  under  arms 
and  in  center,  front  and  back,  and  to 
these  sew  good-sized  buttons,  two  rows, 
the  lower  to  fasten  the  bloomers  to,  and 
the  upper  for  the  skirt.  The  stocking 
supporters  may  also  be  fastened  to  this 
waist. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  learned  to  put 
her  little  daughter’s  middies  through  the 
mangle  and  turn  them  out  as  smooth  and 
neat  as  though  she  had  labored  over  thgm 
for  hours  with  an  iron.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Children’s  Books 

T  was  very  much  interested  in  Alice 
Fisher  Smith’s  suggestion  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  good  hooks  for  children.  There 
are  so  many  good  books  nowadays,  the 
greatest  trouble  seems  to  be  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  all  that  we  would  like 
to  have  the  children  read,  for  good  ju¬ 
venile  literature  is  very  expensive. 

In  our  own  case,  the  rural  school  library 
is  all  too  limited,  so  we  have  been  getting 
hooks  from  the  State  Traveling  Library 
to  supplement  that,  not  only  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  for  the  grown-ups  as  well,  and 
nearly  everyone  in  the  district  has  en* 
joyed  them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  always 
get  all  the  books  we  ask  for,  but  I  notice 
that  the  librarians  always  substitute  sim¬ 
ilar  books  for  the  ones  not  available,  or 
other  books  by  the  same  author  when  the 
one  desired  is  not  in.  Twenty-five  books 
will  be  loaned  for  six  months  free  of 
charge  to  any  community,  school  or 
Grange,  and  more  may  be  obtained  by 
paying  a  small  fee. 

In  some  counties  the  county  library 
is  establishing  branch  libraries  in  all  the 
little  towns,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  the 
Home  Bureau  car  may  be  used  to  bring 
a  load  of  books  to  the  farmhouse  door 
every  month.  Of  course,  this  depends  on 
whether  the  farm  women  really  want  them 
or  not.  If  we  do.  we  should  bring  the 
matter  before  our  Home  Bureau. 

There  are  some  books  that  a  child 
should  own,  so  that  he  can  refer  to  them 
any  time.  I  have  selected  three  that  I 
think  it  necessary  for  our  little  girls  of 
six  and  eight  years.  They  are :  Stories 
from  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  price 
$3.  They  never  tire  of  these  stories,  and 
I  believe  they  have  made  them  have  more 
love  for  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  they  have  a  knowledge  of  Bible 
characters  they  will  never  forget. 

Then  there  is  the  Burgess  Bird  Book, 
which  is  $3.  This  is  a  fascinating  story 
of  birds,  and  is  also  an  authoritative 
handbook.  Louis  Agassiz  lTuert.es,  who 
drew  the  splendid  illustrations,  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  first  page:  “To  know  these  na¬ 
tive  birds  better  is  to  love  your  native 
land  more.”  This  is  certainly  true,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  will  give  a  country 
child  as  much  enjoyment  all  through  his 
life  as  to  a  keen  interest  and  good  under¬ 
standing  of  mu*  feathered  friends. 

The  last  book  is  Mrs.  Comstock's  “Na¬ 
ture  Study  Book,"  in  two  volumes,  for  $5, 
or  one  volume  for  $4.  This  gives  the  life 
history,  a  bit  of  poetry,  and  a  picture  of 
about  everything  a  country  child  rnay  see 
and  ask  questions  about.  While  our  little 
girls  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about 
reading  this  for  themselves,  they  like  to 
have  me  look  up  every  new  thing  they 
find  in  the  brook,  every  bug,  tree  and 
flower,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  do  much 
to  make  them  love  the  country  and  want 
to  live  there  all  their  lives. 

A  FARM  WOMAN. 

Flummery 

Any  fruit  juice  sweetened  and  thick¬ 
ened  with  corn  starch  makes,  when  cool, 
an  excellent  dessert  served  with  rich  milk 
or  cream  or  egg  custard.  One  may  even 
take  cider  fresh  from  the  press,  bring  it 
to  a  boil,  sweeten  and  thicken  and  per¬ 
haps  spice  and  have  an  excellent  dish. 
This  is  a  favorite  recipe  with  Danes,  and 
they  have  some  unpronounceable  name 
for  it.  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  give. 
In  England  such  desserts  made  with 
stewed  fruits  are  called  flummery. 

E.  R.  H. 

Pickled  Eels 

R.  T.  wishes  to  know  how  to  pickle 
eels.  This  is  what  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  do  well :  Clean  the  eels  and 
have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
Put  the  pieces  into  the  water,  and  then 
watch  carefully  for  the  time  boiling  be¬ 
gins.  Let  them  boil  nine  minutes  vigor¬ 
ously;  then  lift  the  pieces  into  a  jar 
ready  to  be  covered  with  the  hot  vinegar. 
I  put  the  vinegar  on  the  stove  and  let.  it 
become  hot  while  the  eels  cook.  I  add 
all  the  salt  I  need  to  the  vinegar.  Put 
mixed  pickling  spices  and  pepper  into 
the  vinegar  while  heating.  I  use  these 
things  in  about  this  proportion:  One- 
rhird  as  much  vinegar  as  water  in  which 
eels  are  cooked,  one  sixth  the  weight  of 
eels  in  ouious.  one  tablespoon  salt  to  one 
quart  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  pepper  and 
mixed  spices  to  taste.  Distribute  the 
onions  (sliced)  through  the  eels  as  you 
lift  them  from  the  boiling  liquid  into  the 
jar.  If  onions  are  not  liked,  leave  them 
out,  but  add  a  little  extra  pepper  and 
mixed  spice.  Usually  the  vinegar  is 
somewhat  insufficient  to  cover  properly; 
then  add  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
eels  were  cooked,  r.  a.  n. 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fi+Hnqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


Sulphured  Apples:  Lemon  Pie;  Favorite 
Cookies 

Mrs.  .T.  H.  B.  asks  some  one  to  give 
her  the  process  for  sulphuring  apples  for 
Winter  apple  sauce  and  pies.  I  think 
she  means  the  method  that  l  learned  to 
use  during  II  years'  residence  in  the 
apple  region  of  Southwest  Virginia.  The 
soil  was  a  honw  clay,  and  there  were 
few  cellars,  so  V  iter  apples  were  either 
buried  in  straw  and  earth  or  else  sul¬ 
phured.  The  droppings  of  Winter  ap¬ 
ples.  either  before  or  after  picking  time, 
were  used,  and  the  chief  apples  grown  in 
Montgomery  County  were  York  Imperial, 
locally  known  as  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter, 
and  the  Ben  Davis,  which  I  believe  is  a 
favorite  (?)  of  the  Hope  Farm  man. 
After  the  evenings  began  to  lengthen  in 
middle  September  those  of  us  who  could 
go  joy  riding  passed  numerous  houses 
where  a  lamp  graced  the  center  of  the 
table,  a  wood  fire  burned  on  the  hearth, 
the  door  stood  hospitably  open,  and  all 
able-bodied  members  of  the  family  sat  in 
the  glow  of  the  light  and  peeled  and  cored 
apples.  They  were  cut  into  quarters  or 
eighths,  according  to  size  of  apple. 
Ordinary  splint  baskets  were  filled  about 
half  full.  Next  morning  some  cue’s  early 
job  was  to  get  the  barrels,  preferably 
tight  sugar  barrels,  ready  to  receive  the 
apples.  A  couple  of  bricks  were  put  in 
the  bottom,  then  an  old  iron  kettle  con¬ 
taining  a  shovelful  of  live  coals,  a  large 
tablespoon  of  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the 
coals,  and  the  basket  luing  across  a 
broomstick  at  the  top,  covered  thickly 
with  thick  carpet,  and  left  for  a  day  and 
night.  Next  morning  they  brought  in 
that  lot  and  put  out  a  fresh  supply.  The 
apples  that,  had  the  sulphur  treatment 
were  then  packed  into  stone  crocks. 
Press  firmly  but  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  outer  fine  skin.  Fill  rounding 
up,  as  they  will  settle  like  peppers  do  in 
the  barrels  that  are  shipped  from  here 
to  New  York.  1  covered  mine  first  with 
a  clean  white  cloth,  then  tied  on  heavy 
newspaper,  and  set  away  in  n  cool,  dry 
place.  When  you  want  to  use  them,  take 
the  quantity  you  need  from  jar,  soak  in 
cold  water  about  half  an  hour,  drain,  and 
only  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference, 
when  cooked,  between  them  and  fresh 
apples.  They  keep  nicely  until  the  warm 
days  of  April. 

Try  this  lemon  pie  if  you  do  not  like 
the  taste  of  cornstarch,  or  do  not  care  to 
he  bothered  with  meringue:  Line  pie  tin 
with  your  favorite  pie  crust.  In  a  howl 
put  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  butter,  size 
one-half  egg,  mix.  Add  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  lemon,  cup  of  sweet 
milk.  Beat  whites  of  eggs,  stir  into  mix¬ 
ture  last.  Pour  into  crust  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Favorite  Cookies. — Two  cups  sugar, 
three  eggs,  nearly  a  cup  of  shortening, 
three-fourths  cup  milk,  three  teaspoons 
linking  powder,  teaspoon  vanilla,  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  When  cut  into  shape 
spread  with  beaten  egg  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  J.  W.  B. 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Retailer’s  Regular  35c  Grade 

KGXFfFfEE  HIT 


Fresh  From  Wholesile  Router  (j 

A  delicious  bleed  sup-  If 

plied  direct  to  families  Ml 

at  a  wholesale  price.  Mm^9  ’ 

Seni  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Check,  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  e*i- «-’»*«* 

2J3-W  Washington  Street.  New  York  City 


AUNT  DINAH’S  QUILTING  BATTS  SAK 

Women  .Agent*  wanted  In  all  localities  to  take  orders. 
We  delivet  to  the  customer.  Send  for  particulars  of  mir 
selling  plan.  SHARTZ-HEWTON  W001ER  CO..  Dept  M,  Homer,  ,VY . 


D  I  OF  Sil.HJIlTI  A  O.VM.VGFO  CHOCK  Kit  Y 
Ddffulo  llut-i  CbltiHHurr,  i'uullitrrtr..  Iltimlniniiw.r., 

shipped  diroct  f  com  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO.,  Pottlanrl.  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
o  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


f  The  Greatest  Radio  Offer  of 

the  Year— Absolutely  Complete,  $49*5  0 


Thia  special  receiving  outfit  will  give  us  good  result*  ns  nay  out¬ 
fit  of  this  improved  type  on  the  market.  It  in  absolutely  com¬ 
plete.  there  is  nothing  extra  to  buy.  We  include  every  thing — you 
simply  put  up  the  aerial,  connect  the  iii»tiuitu-uts,  which  la  easy 
to  do,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  you  can  !•••  levell  ing  signals, 
radio  music,  lecture#,  stock  repot  Is.  market  reports,  or  any 
,  other  radio  program  sent  out.  ,  ,  ,  . 

In  making  t.-nifl  with  this  set  in  Chicago  we  regularly  heard 
Detroit,  and  other  oUtiuos  were  often  tuned  lu.  Of 

course,  atmospheric  conditions  atfecl  the  range  of  this  or  any 
other  receiving  set  made. 

Highest  Development  in  Radio  Receiving 

This  outfit  will  equal  in  results  any  outfit  of  this  type  regardless 
.  of  price.  It  is  especially  made  for  us  and  has  behind  it  the  fifty 
'  year  old  guarantee  of  Montgomery  Ward  It  Co, !  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  b.u-k.  You  take  no  risk  whatever 
in  ordering  this  set. 

Long  Distance  Vacuum  Tube  Receiving  Set 

The  complete  outfit  Includes  our  special  f  'omblued  1  unit  and 
Detector;  Special  2000  ohm  Double  He.nl  Set;  Radio  Storage 
Battery;  one  Detector  lube,  one  "B"  Battery;  and  complete 
antenna  and  connecting  equipment, Including  1  jo  feet  bate cop¬ 
per  wire  and  25  feet  insulated  wire,  putcel-uii  tube;  double  throw 


RADIO  CATALOG 


This  FREE  catalog  tells  you  the 
kind  of  Wireless  Equipment  to 
own,  so  that  you  receive  in  your 
own  home  all  the  latest  news, 
music,  Church  services,  lectures 
— everything  that  is  broadcasted. 
Every  home  should  have  a  wireless 
telephone  outfit.  We  now  offer 
complete  outfits  from  $12.95  up. 
Everyone  interested  in  radio 
should  see  our  low  prices  on  parts 
and  accersotics.  Write  for  this 
book.  Learn  about  the  miracle 
invention  of  the  age.  Easy  to 
install,  simple  to  operate. 

One  copy  of  this  booklet  is  your# 
FREE.  Write  for  your  copy. 


Montgomery  Ward  &G>. 

TheOUest  Mail  Order  House  isToday  the  Most  Progressiva 
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Plans  for  Our  Women’s  Clubs 

The  return  from  camp  or  from  vaca¬ 
tion  trips,  and  the  opening  of  schools 
and  colleges,  tells  us  that  Summer  is 
over,  and  iu  the  midst  of  the  pickling, 
cleaning  and  sewing  of  this  busy  season 
we  are  trying  to  plan  something  worth¬ 
while  in  the  way  of  social  activity  and 
community  work.  At  the  best — yes,  even 
now — 'Winter  is  a  more  or  less  shut-in. 
time  in  a  farming  community,  and  what¬ 
ever  brings  us  together  in  a  common  ef¬ 
fort  has  a  value  over  and  above  any 
actual  accomplishment. 

IIow  different  women’s  c-lnbs  are  today 
from  those  of  20  or  30  years  ago !  Then 
wo  were  “looking  up”  the  material  for 
elaborate  papers  on  Savonarola,  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture,  or  the  influence  of  Bot¬ 
ticelli  on  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuetoo, 
where  now  we  are  working  out  a  plan 
for  ventilating  the  schoolhouso  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  lecture  on  penping  bills  in  the 
State  Legislature!  In  every  town  and 
village  women  are  organized  in  civic 
clubs,  women's  auxiliaries,  and  the  like, 
these  often  a  part  of  some  larger  organi¬ 
zation  whose  aim  is  uot  merely  self-cul¬ 
ture  or  creation,  good  as  these  are  iu 
their  place,  but  some  form  of  community 
betterment  based  on  a  definite,  construc¬ 
tive  program.  Perhaps  a  list  of  the  re¬ 
cent  activities  of  a  woman’s  club  in  a 
Connecticut  village  may  help  others  to¬ 
ward  arranging  such  a  program  : 

1.  Support  of  a  district  nurse.  (If 
you  question  the  value  of  district  and 
school  nurses,  ask  your  doctor's  opinion). 

2.  Campaign  against  tent  caterpillars, 
both  eggs  and  nests.  (The  co-operation 
of  school  children  and  Boy  Scouts  is  a 
great  help  in  this  merry  warfare). 

3.  Hot  school  lunches. 

4.  “Cleaning-up”  days. 

5.  Cleaning  of  the  town  reservoir  (a 
big  undertaking). 

<>.  Rummage  sales  (conducted  in  the 
most  approved  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  small  means). 

7.  Donations  to  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
Guild. 

8.  Contributions  to  nearby  hospitals. 
(Iu  my  home  town  we  are  asked  to  give 
a  can  or  two  of  fruit  or  vegetables  to  a 
neighboring  hospital  every  Fall,  cans  be¬ 
ing  furnished  to  the  local  representative 
who  has  the  matter  in  charge), 

9.  Friendly  oversight  of  the  town  poor. 

10.  Work  for  a  town  forest  aud  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  forestry.  (Road¬ 
side  planting,  the  planting  of  memorial 
trees  an«l  tree  surgery  are  kindred  mat¬ 
ters  which  appeal  to  us  all). 

Another  list  includes  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  by  competent  men  and  women,  cov¬ 
ering  town,  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  duties  of  citizenship;  paint¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  the  dirty  and  dingy  town 
hall ;  putting  up  township  boundary 
signs  on  main  roads;  the  care  of  the 
village  green  (in  .a  certain  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hamlet  the  village  triangle  is  glori¬ 
fied  by  a  great  bed  of  Zinnias,  which  re¬ 
quire  almost  no  care  after  they  are  set 
in  the  .Spring,  and  furnish  a  glowing 
mass  of  bloom  until  frost )  ;  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  work  of  providing  a 
playground  and  supervised  sports  for  the 
boys  of  the  neighborhood.  Money  for 
these  various  undertakings  was  raised  by 
entertainments  and  by  contributions  from 
outside  friends,  as  well  as  by  membership 
dues.  In  many  towns  we  can  hardly  find 
a  more  important  object  to  work  for  than 
the  establishment  of  a  recreation  center, 
looking  to  the  building,  in  time,  of  a 
community  house,  with  books,  magazines, 
games,  equipment,  for  the  serving  of  re¬ 
freshments,  and  a  convenient,  airy  and 
cheerful  room  for  lectures,  dances  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Dorcas  Society  or  the 
Ladies’  Aid.  This,  too,  would  be  the 
place  for  such  meetings  to  work  for  the 
destitute  and  unfortunate,  as  we  all 
found  time  for  in  the  hard  days  of  the 
wa  r. 

To  the  book  lover  good  books  are  the 
best  missionaries.  A  rural  book  club  of 
about  25  members  has  been  a  success 
with  us.  Each  member  loans  oue  book, 
and  these  books  are  passed  on  fortnightly 
in  a  regular  order,  returning  to  the  owner 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  books  are 
mostly  current  fiction,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sociology,  biography  and  drama. 

A  hill  town  boarding-house  where  I 
stopped  recently  had  in  the  course  of  long 
and  honorable  service  amassed  a  library 
numbering,  if  I  remember  rightly,  be- 
Iween  2,000  and  3,000  volumes.  They 
were  excellent  books,  too — Carlyle,  Hux¬ 
ley,  Agassiz,  the  Brownings,  all  of  the 
great  Victorian  novelists,  much  of  the 
best  American  literature.  The  books 
were  covered  and  numbered,  and  there 
was  a  card-catalog,  but  ro  librarian — 
just  a  printed  notice  asking  every  guest 
who  drew  out  a  book  to  deposit  five  cents 
in  a  slotted  box,  at  the  same  time  jotting 
down  his  name  and  the  date  in  the  book 
hanging  conveniently  near.  So  nickel  by 
nickel  the  library  had  grown,  aided  by 
donations,  of  course,  and  who  can  say 
what  its  Influence  had  been,  not  only 
among  the  Summer  butterflies,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  farm  evenings  in  Winter? 

Perhaps  in  your  town  there  is  a  strug¬ 
gling  library  which  meets  the  pressing 
demand  for  fiction  and  juveniles,  hut  has 
little  or  nothing  left  for  history, 
biography  and  social  science.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  library,  and  hungry  .vouug 
minds  go  hungry.  'Phis  may  he  the 
women’s  clubs’  opportunity. 

DOHA  HEAD  POO  DALE. 


Crocus  Joys 

Everyone  know9  or  should  know  that 
bulbs  should  be  planted  before  the  ground 
freezes,  but  when  n  letter  came  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December  asking  me  if  I  could  use 
a  few  Crocus  bulbs  I  didn’t  say  “No.” 

A  dozen  Crocus  wouldn’t,  take  much 
room,  so  I  thought  I  could  lift  one  corner 
of  the  evergreen  boughs  covering  the  bulb 
bed,  take  an  old  ax  and  break  the  frozen 
crust  of  earth,  dig  up  the  '"'ft  earth,  plant 
bulbs,  cover  with  soft  so1,.,  two  or  three 
inches  of  stable  litter,  evergreen  boughs, 
and  replace  the  six  or  eight  inches  of 
snow. 

In  due  time  the  box  came.  I  stared. 
Not  owe,  but  20  dozen  Crocus,  and  three 
Narcissus  Pootaz  Irene,  the  loveliest  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

When  the  planting  of  these  bulbs  was 
discussed  the  nipn  folks  vrirh  one  accord 
began  “to  make  excuse.”  .Tack,  knowing 
I  often  divided  with  friends,  asked  if  I 
couldn’t  divide  with  some  one.  Good 
luck  was  with  me  and  brought  a  beau¬ 
tiful  midwinter  day;  the  sun  shone  warm. 
First,  I  selected  one  dozen  bulbs  with 
three  or  four  sprouts  and  planted  around 
a  large  Olotbilde  Soupert  rose  that  was 
on  its  way  cellar-ward.  These  Crocuses 
began  to  show  sprouts  by  February  20. 
and  the  last  of  February  the  rose  and 
bulbs  were  brought  to  an  unheated  room, 
later  brought  to  a  window  in  the  same 
room,  being  careful  to  take  them  from 
the  window  at  night  to  avoid  ehilling. 
Early  in  March  the  first  bud  opened,  and 
they  were  carried  to  the  living-z^oom  to 
surprise  the  man  of  the  house. 

The  whole  family  were  enjoying  ( ?) 
the  “flu”  at  the  time,  and  how  bright  and 
hopeful  the  cheery  things  looked.  The 
family  doctor  walked  directly  to  them, 
exclaiming  at  their  beauty,  while  our 
bachelor  neighbor  said :  “That  looks 
Spring.’’  The  dozen  bulbs  gave  us  over 
50  blooms,  and  gave  us  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  plant  last  Winter. 

But  to  return  to  my  midwinter  gar¬ 
dening.  I  removed  the  snow  from  the 
bulb  bed  and  found  'lie  ground,  although 
wet  and  cold,  unfrozen,  so  I  quickly 
planted  the  bulbs  about  two  inches  apart 
each  way,  covered  with  two  inches  of 
dirt,  two  or  three  inches  of  stable 
litter,  evergreen  boughs,  and  replaced  the 
snow.  There  were  more  bulbs  than  could 
be  planted  here,  so  I  filled  Mayne’s  flower 
bed  in  the  same  way. 

“Do  you  expect  they  will  grow  put 
into  that  cold  soil?”  anxiously  inquired 
the  man  of  rhe  house. 

“I  certainly  do.” 

“They  must  be  queer  bulbs.”  for  he 
had  only  seen  them  planted  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  way  in  September  or  October. 
Then  I  plant  them  three  or  four  inches 
deep  and  the  same  distance  apart. 

I  thought  to  myself  about  these: 
“Time  will  tell.”  and  it  did. 

Never  had  there  been  such  a  display 
of  Crocuses  in  town:  white,  white  with 
a  few  lavender  stripes,  more  stripes,  and 
so  on.  to  a  beautiful  royal  purple,  and 
my  favorites,  rhe  golden,  that  looks  so 
cheery  in  a  dull  yard.  The  display  lasted 
over  a  month,  almost  every  bulb  giving 
more  than  one  bloom. 

After  blooming,  when  the  leaves  were 
dead.  I  lifted  the  bulbs,  set  them  in  an 
orthodox  manner  ready  for  next  .Spring. 
The  bulb  bed  is  now  bright  again.  The 
Flanders  poppy,  an  Easter  gift  a  year 
ago.  self-sowed,  and  four  or  five  plants 
were  left,  as  they  need  plenty  of  room 
to  reach  their  height  of  beauty,  and  cox¬ 
combs  border  them. 

The  Narcissus  Pnetaz  Irene  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Crocuses,  only  giving  them 
more  room  and  four  inches  of  dirt,  and 
all  grew  and  bloomed  beautifully.  In 
fact,  the  varieties  of  hardy  Narcissus  are 
about  a>  satisfactory  as  anything  we 
have,  and  each  new  one  seems  lovelier 
than  the  one  before.  It  is  said  moles  will 
not  eat  Narcissus  bulbs,  and  they  are 
exceptionally  hardy  SlM  rarely  fail  to 
both  bloom  and  increase,  mother  bee. 

Tomatoes  In  Cider 

The  following  recipe  for  keeping  ripe 
tomatoes  has  been  used  in  my  family  for 
over  30  years,  and  has  always  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  :  We  put  them  in  fresh  cider.  The 
day  the  cider  is  made,  gather  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  by  cutting  an  inch  of  the  vine  with 
each  tomato,  Be  sure  there  are  uo  breaks 
in  the  skin,  and  wipe  carefully  with  a 
dry  cloth,  not  using  any  water.  Have 
ready  new  stone  jars,  one  or  two  gallons. 
Place  tomatoes  closely,  but  do  not  crowd 
them,  and  fill  jar  with  cider.  When  jars 
are  tilled,  tie  a  clean  cloth  and  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  over  them.  Keep 
them  in  a  cool  place  until  Cold  weather, 
then  where  they  will  not  freeze.  When 
wanted  for  use  during  the  Winter  or 
early  Sprlug.  lift  from  the  jar,  place  on 
a  plate  to  drain,  slip  off  the  skin,  which 
will  he  like  thin  paper,  slid*,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  white  sugar.  You  will  find 
them  very  pretty  aud  appetizing.  I  have 
kept  them  from  October  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  May.  mbs.  o.  m.  gordox. 

Another  Washington  Cake  Recipe 

The  following  is  the  recipe  my  mother 
used  when  I  was  a  little  girl  ;  The  whites 
of  three  eggs,  beaten  to  stiff  froth,  one 
cup  white  sugar,  three-quarters  cup  sweet 
milk,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  cups  flour. 
i>ne  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  cream 
of  tartnr.  Bake  in  three  fins  Make  cus¬ 
tard  with  oue  pint  of  milk,  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one-half  cup  white  sugar,  flavor. 
Spread  custard  between  layers  and  on 
top.  j.  m. 


A  Companion  for 

Good  Times 


WHEN  the  young  folks  get  together  for  an 
evening  of  good  times  at  home,  the  player 
piano  is  instantly  the  center  of  attraction.  It  makes 
possible  the  dancing  and  singing  that  are  the  very 
life  of  the  party. 

The  beautiful  Weaver  player  piano  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Noted  for  its  pure 
sweetness  of  tone;  perfect  mechanism  and  beauty 
of  appearance;  admired  by  all  who  see  it  and  hear 
it,  it  will  prove  a  constant  source  of  pride  and 
pleasure  to  you. 

With  a  player  piano  you  have  all  the  advantages 
of  hearing  and  playing  the  finest  and  most  elabo¬ 
rate  pieces — yet,  in  just  a  second’s  time  you  can 
change  player  to  piano,  ready  for  you  actually  to 
play  yourself  or  for  the  children  to  practice. 

Only  a  small  outlay  down  is  necessary,  and  the 
Weaver  is  yours,  to  enjoy  the  whole  time  you’re 
paying  for  it.  The  terms  are  purposely  made 
easy.  These  easy  terms  will  buy  a  Weaver  upright, 
grand  or  player  piano.  Write  us  to-day  for 
further  information.  You  will  never  regret  it ! 


WEAVER  PIANO  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 
Weaver,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  aiul  Player  Pianos 


WEAVER 


T^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Bums  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  rehable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY.  1 1 1  Whitesboro  St,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


AreYou  Fond  ofGood  Coffee? 

My  coffc*  i«  so  good  that  people  who 
drink  it  never  chance. 

Yon  couldn't  make  good  bread  of 
flour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  wheat-  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berries  will  not  make 
wholesome  coffee. 

My  coffee  ie  delicious  because  it  is 
zround  from  large,  plump,  RIPE 
berries.  It  is  satisfying  and  healthy. 
It  soothes  the  nsrves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion. 

Yo«  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Ssnd  only  ♦1.00  (check,  money  order  or  caahl  for  S-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you. 
All  postage  pud  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept  A  73  Front  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Tl  II  |  DO  FINEST  EARLY  FLOWER 

LJ  L_  I  ING  GARDEN  varieties 

^  HOLLAND  PRODUCES 

*5  bulhs,  mixed  colors.  $1:  tO  for  *8.  Plant  now.  Bills 

or  large  stamps.  SHINS  skgotxs  CUMroiU*  F«rrr  It.,  bo  lark 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
jiyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  Kj  u 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half  Ml  * 
dozen :  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  f  (ja 
9H-11H-  Prices  west  of  the  ills-  r 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  t,  | 
size  of  shoe.  / ;  f%M| 

M afii  1  V a 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Goats  as  Brush  Eaters 

The  article  on  goats  as  eaters  of  rough- 
age,  page  98G,  brings  up  something  of  a 
train  of  thought.  The  goat,  as  commonly 
seen  about  a  house,  running  everywhere 
or  tied  up  with  a  rope,  is  a  good  deal  of 
a  nuisance,  but  it  could  be  made  really 
valuable.  I  recall  a  sturdy  hilly  of  my 
district  school  days  who  really  earned 
the  right  to  a  longer  existence  than  was 
granted  him.  lie  was  the  only  member 
of  his  species  belonging  to  a  herd  of  cows, 
and  he  went  to  the  field  with  them  as  if 
he  were  bovine  instead  of  cn purine  (if 
there  was  only  such  a  word),  not  seeming 
to  cost  much  of  anything,  for  he  would 
eat  mostly  of  such  coarse  forage  as  the 
cattle  did  not  like. 

The  idea  is  that  a  few  goats  could  be 
kept  on  a  farm  in  such  districts  as  grow 
naturally  much  to  brush  and  brambles. 
I  was  reared  in  the  hill  district  of  East 
Central  New  York,  where  the  soil  was 
the  natural  producer  of  bushes  and  briars. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  feuce  rows  and  they  would 
grow  up  in  a  clearing  at  an  astonishing 
rate.  What  a  godsend  a  small  herd  of 
goats  would  have  been  there ! 

Last  Winter  I  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  traveling  about  Jerusalem  I  was 
at  first  quite  unpleasantly  impressed  by 
the  bald  appearances  of  the  many  rouuded 
hills  to  be  found  there.  It  was  too  early 
for  the  good  growth  of  grass  to  be 
scorched  off,  and  it  had  the  slopes  all  to 
ilself.  Not  p  tree  or  a  shrub  there,  spite 
of  the  much  added  interest  that  wooded 
growths  would  lend  to  these  districts. 

Wheu  I  saw  the  men  and  boys  going 
out  every  day  with  their  flocks  of  a  few 
sheep  and  a  lot  of  goats  to  pasture  these 
fenceless,  also  defenseless,  elevations,  just 
as  they  had  done  since  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  I  knew  why  they  were  treeless. 
The  sheep  ate  the  grass,  the  goats  took 
care  of  the  coarser  growths.  So  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  civilization,  in  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  balance  of  tilings,  quite  often 
overdoes  this  or  that  natural  condition. 

I  once  heard  a  farmer  complaining  that 
the  birds  were  not  as  numerous  as  they 
used  to  be.  wheu  he  had  discarded  rail 
fences  and  occasional  thickets,  miming 
entirely  to  wire  fences  and  cultivated 
crops.  Where  were  the  places  for  timid 
birds?  J.  w.  c. 


No  scars — no  bletoishes 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
does  the  work  better  than  firing.  Hair 
positively  grows  back  natural  color 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Curb,  Splint, 
Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  H’indpuffs, 
Skin  Diseases,  7  brush.  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Throat  or  Bronchial 
Troubles.  H'ill  not  scar  or  blemish. 
Supercedes  all  firing  and  cautery. 

As  a  human  liniment  it  is  unsurparsed. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  by 
parcel  post. 

The  LA  WREN  CE-VVILLLAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


more  stumps 
per  dollar 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Blast  3^  More  Stumps ,  Clear  %  More  Land  this  Fall 

TN  Dumorite,  the  newest  du  Pont  dynamite, 


X  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollar  has 
been  increased  35  to  40  cents. 

Dumorite  has  approximately  the  same  strength 
as  40%  dynamite,  stick  for  stick,  shoots  with 
the  slow  heaving  action  of  20%  and  you  get 
%  more  sticks  per  dollar. 

You  can  use  Dumorite  right  into  winter-time 
without  danger  of  freezing.  It  is  non-head¬ 
ache.  Order  your  Fall  supply  now  from  your 
hardware  or  general  store. 

Send  for  free  105 -page  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives,  giving  complete  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
blasting  work. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


MINERAL? 

^COMPOUND 


Harvey*  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


NEGLECT™ 
Will  Rain 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package  \  JIM 

guaranteed  to  give  Vw|I 

satisfaction  or  V>  \y\, 

money  refunded.  ft  Lryji 

$1  Package  sufficient  l|  ty  1 

fuf  ordinary  qjiKf#  Z?  7^3 

Postpaid  on  receipt  otprlce.  /^yrl 
Wrltefnrdeserlptlee  booklet  G- 
C0.  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Staggering  Pigs 

I  have  a  pig  that  when  it  is  fed  will 
take  a  drink,  then  run  back,  keel  oyer  and 
kick  as  if  it  were  choking.  When  it 
comes  out  of  that  spell,  it  shakes  as 
though  it  had  a  chill.  It  has  had  those 
spells  for  about  three  weeks.  w.  it.  b. 

New  York. 

When  a  pig  suffers  from  indigestion  tor 
any  cause  it.  often  shows  symptoms  of 
vertigo  or  dizziness,  such  as  you  describe. 
In  some  cases  the  pig  even  staggers  about 
and  then  falls  in  a  tit  or  convulsion  when 
excited  at  feeding  time.  We  have  often 
seen  pigs,  and  calves  as  well,  have  a  sud¬ 
den  spasm  of  the  gullet  from  drinking 
milk  too  quickly  when  very  hungry  or 
thirsty,  and  wo  therefore  advise  that 
calves  should  be  fed  oftener  and  made  t«> 
drink  slowly.  I'igs  are  also  less  liable 
to  lits  when  not  allowed  to  become  too 
hungry,  and  when  given  free  access  to 
drinking  water  at  all  times.  Substitution  of 
thick  slop  for  thin  slop  or  milk  sometimes 
prevents  occurrences  such  as  .Vou  describe. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  remove 
froth  or  foam  from  separator  milk  before 
feeding  it  to  pigs  or  calves.  In  the  case 
in  question  we  should  advise  you  to  give 
the  pig  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk 
or  Epsom  salt  in  warm  water  or  slop. 
The  oil  is  preferable  for  little  pigs.  If 
you  notice  worm  in  the  feces,  and  they 
are  often  present  wheu  a  pig  has  fits  or 
indigestion,  destiny  them  by  withholding 
feed  for  -1  hours  and  then  give  HO  drops 
( two  cubic  cent i aiders )  of  oil  of  cheno- 
poditiin  in  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  for 
every  50  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  pig.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  two  weeks  and  again 
should  symptoms  of  worms  recur.  If  no 
worms  are  seen  in  the  feces  wheu  the 
preliminary  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given, 
mix  a  tablespoonful  of  limowater  in  each 
pint  of  milk  fed  daily,  and  feed  oftener 
than  has  been  been  done  in  the  past.  Also 
let  the  pig  graze  green  crop  and  have 
some  corn  ■>)•  ground  hurley  and  middlings, 
hut  feed  very  lightly  at  first  and  increase 
the  amount  of  feed  as  the  pigs  thrive. 
It  may  be  that  signs  of  worms  have  al¬ 
ready  been  noticed.  If  so.  give  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  worms  at  once,  without  the  pre¬ 
liminary  dose  of  castor  oil.  Keep  the 
bowels  active  at  all  times,  and  do  not  let 
the  pig  become  very  thirsty  or  hungry, 

A.  8.  A. 
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Hogs  Thrive  on  Molasses 


Hogs  make  bigger  gains;  cows  give  more  milk;  and  horses  work  bet¬ 
ter  when  Double  Diamond  Molasses  forms  a  part  of  their  rations. 
We  will  ship  you  Trial  Keg,  containing  5  gallons  of  Dunbar’s 
guaranteed  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses,  for  only  $1,  plus 
freight.  Send  $1  today  and  begin  to  feed  for  bigger  profits. 

Ask  for  free  copy  of  "Feeding  Hints  That  Bring  Dollars.” 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &.  SYRUP  CO.,  Inc. 

8C-A  WALL  STREET  r  ...... .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Established  in  JSOS 

llllilllllllJJJi^Dunbars^^MJIIIIIIIIIII 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 
Strong.  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
titan  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THEW.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


WITTE 5 

Buzz  Saw 


CALIFORNIA  State  Land  Board  has  for  sale 
desirable  irrigated  farms,  twenty  and  fort.v 
acres,  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  only  requiring  II ve 
per  cent  Of  purchase  price;  remainder  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments  extending  over  30 Mi  years 
with  five  pi-r  cent  interest.  Money  advanced 
for  improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Splendid 
eo m mu n i tie g  being  established.  Yon  can  farm 
all  year  in  California;  all  deciduous  fruits  pro¬ 
fitably  grown;  alfalfa  paying  crop.  Ideal  con¬ 
ditions  stock  and  poultry.  Nowhere  else  such  a 
combination  of  winterless  climate,  sunshine, 
seashore,  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paver!  high¬ 
ways,  ediejent  mn  rite  ting  associations,  excel 
lent  schools.  Illustrated  folders  mailed  free  uu 
request.  C.  L.  SEAM  RAY  IIS,  General  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Agent.  Snuta  Pc  Railway,  952  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago.  Ill, 


Hot  Water-  Less  Labor 
Hot  Food -More  Profits 

K — --  Pays-  for  itself  with  in- 

creased  milk  and  emr yield. 
3T  Ousts  little  for  fuel,  useful 
the  year  ’round  from  can- 
J  nirtg  to  sugar  rime. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
W  FEED  COOKER 


At  K.  C. 

From 

Pittabgb 

*80.«> 


™  X/^—Cutn  Quick.  Nccdrrt 
Every  Fnnn.  built  in  $ tlzct. 

— complete  witli  engine,  naw,  .  ' 

frame. mandrel,  pulley  nnd  belt.  J 

ready  to  mount  on  wajron,  ding  *~-w  r  r 

or  Ion#  I\*rtk*iiWi»  fro«.  --  -  IwS 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS''  T 
1894  Oakland  Ave.,  Km,...*  City,  Mo/ 
1894  Empire  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


transportable 
yc—  Jk  cooker— but'  n s  anything 
M  »  from  cohato  eh  links  or  long 
,,  sticks.  Use  it  for  30  days.  If 
it  doesn’t  do  all  weclaim.  ship  it  hack  to  us  and 
we  will  return  your  money  without  question. 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

Sizes:  35  pals,  to  mo  puls,  eaiiaeit}/. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

bueccuor  fo  L«wi*  Mdotjfrti'turhu;  i>» 


If  yon  are  going  to  make  a  change  come  to  Salisbury 
Maryland,  the  town  of  opportunities  on  the  Eastern  shore1 


40-Acre  Truck  Farm 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Panning  in  the  “  California  of  the  East  "  is  both  profit- 
aide  and  pleasant  ;  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  long 
growing  season,  line  markets.,  near  Philadelphia  and  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Illne.  eutnlog  describes  equipped  forms. 
St. 000  up,  on  terms.  (TREK  copy.  New  Jerx-v  Kurin 
Agency,  HOORN  R  E.  Trim  tilde..  I'hlludelnhtu.  i’u. 


'  ■  mile  front  school  anil  store.  J,  mile  from  State  high 
way.  If;  miles  from  town  and  railroad  station  SO  acres 
under  plow .  balance  well  set  In  young  pjue  timber,  four 
room  I’d, mint  house ahd  necessary  od  building*.  Owner 
must  sell,  price  si, 750,  terms  $700  cash,  balance  on 
easy  payments.  For  full  pnrtleul.ai  •  write 
S,  FR4NKLVN  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


j  State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Breeders'  Association,  manager. 


SWINE 


Live  Stock  Notes 


HOLSTEINS 

Other  business  forces  closing 
out  herd.  1U  heifers,  1  to 2  yi  s. 
old  bred  to  our  St-lb.  bull.  2-9 
months  old,  l  from  a  32-lb. 
dam  1 1  bull,  9  months  old  ft  om 
a.  21-lb,  3-year  old ;  1  2  year  old 
springer;  t  fresli  3-year  old 
h«if«r  cAlf  at  side  ;lcnw\  Our 
3i-lh.  hardwire,  no  reoeonablo 
offer  rnfuaed,  Also  10  sheep,  I 
registered  Relgi^n  stallion  1 
year  ekl.  Farm  of  UH  acres. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  7-14 — -National  Dairy  Exposition, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  General  manager,  W. 
E.  Skinner,  Ryan  Hotel.  SJ\  Paul,  Minn. 

Oct.  9-1.2 — Farmers'  Week,  Morrisviile 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisviile.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  17 — Third  Annual  Field  Day,  Bell 
Farm.  Cornopolis,  Pa. 

Nov.  7-9 — Wisconsin  Butter-makers’ 
Association,  I.a  Crosse,  Wis.  Secretary, 
II.  C.  Ear  son,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  4-11 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Pori  land,  Ore.  Mana¬ 
ger,  O  M.  Plummer. 

Nov.  8-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition,  Nashua. 
N.  TT. 

Nov.  9-10 — National  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  sixth  annual  meeting.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Nov.  14-17  —  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15-17 — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Nov.  21-23  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  21-25 — Washington  Poultry  Show, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Jan.  16-20,  1923 — Agricultural  Week. 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Jan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Treatment  for  Torn  Teats 

I  have  a  cow  that  got.  her  forward  teat 
cut  on  barb  wire  in  two  places,  one  deep 
enough  to  let  the  milk  out.  I  have  a 
m.ilk  tube  in  it,  and  it  nearly  healed,  but. 
the  udder  is  full  and  hard,  and  I  get  only 
a  little  milk,  and  that  is  thick  yellow. 

Pennsylvania.  L.  d.  l. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  the 
milking  tube  has  in  all  probability  car¬ 
ried  pus-forming  germs  into  the  leiu  and 
quarter,  so  that  mammilis,  commonly 
termed  “garget,”  has  resulted  and  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  the  milk  secreting  function 
of  the  quarter.  When  jt  is  found  icoes- 
sary  to  insert  a  milking  tube  in  a  feat:  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  cleanse  and 
Ikon  boil  the  tube  for  at  least  15  minutes 
before  use.  This  must  lie  repeated  each 
time  before  inserting  the  instrument,  else 
infection  will  surely  result.  So  true  is 
this  that  we  think  it  safe  to  assert  that 
milking  tubes  have  probably  caused  much 
more  harm  than  good  where  care  was  not 
taken  fo_  sterilize  them  thoroughly  before 
use.  We  fear  that  treatment  will  not 
restore  the  function  of  sound  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  but  it  should  be  conducted  as 
follows:  Draw  off  the  milk  every  two 
hours.  If  necessary  to  use  a  tube,  first 
cleanse  and  then  boil  it  for  15  or  2U  min¬ 
utes  before  insertion  in  the  teat.  Also 
smear  it  with  carbolized  vaseline  before 
use.  Massage  the  udder  well  each  time. 
Night  and  morning  mb  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  carbolized  oil,  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  compound  soap  liniment. 
If  a  qualified  veterinarian  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  he  may  give  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  with  mastitis  baetorin.  Meanwhile 
give  the  cow  two  drachms  of  formalin 
twice  daily  in  half  a  pin t  of  raw  linseed 
oil  or  cottonseed  oil  or  in  a  quart  of  milk. 
Isolate  the  cow  and  have  her  milked  by 
one  who  does  not  handle  the  other  cows, 
as  infection  may  be  spread  from  such  a 
cow  to  ch  an  c-ows  by  the  milker's  hands. 
Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  stall  she  has 
occupied.  In  future,  should  you  have  a 
similar  case  to  treat,  immerse  the  torn 
teat,  in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric 
acid  it  will  dissolve  or  in  a  hot  l-to-1,000 
solution  of  chinosol.  Cut  away  all  shreds 
of  skin  and  flesh  and  remove  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  foreign  substance.  Then  insert  a 
sterilized  milking  tube,  swab  the  wound 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  coot  the  teat  with 
pine  tar  and  then  apply  a  strip  of  steril¬ 
ized  gauze,  fairly  light,  as  a  bandage 
from  tip  of  teat  to  udder.  Coat  the  first 
layer  of  gauze  with  more  pine  tor,  and 
then  go  on  bandaging  until  seven  sucees- 
sive  layers  of  gauze  nud  tar  have  been 
applied.  Now  stitch  the  last,  layer  to 
the  one  below  and  afterwords  draw  off 
the  milk,  twice  daily,  with  a  sterilized 
milking  tube.  The  bandage  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  two  weeks,  after  saturating  it 
with  alcohol,  but  better  not  remove  the 
layer  next  to  the  skin.  Let  that  work 
off  at  will.  a.  s.  A. 


WE  offer  Spring  and  Summer  Sows 
and  Boars  of  Epochal,  Real  Type, 
Model  arid  Symboleer  Bloodlines. 
The  world  leaders  as  pork  producers 
and  show  ring  winners— good  feeders— 
hardy,  energetic  pigs.  The  profitable 
Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE.  Prices 
reasonable.  Registered.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


R  A  Rfl  /kFMC*  Roistered  3-yr.olds, 
J*  HOLSTEIN  bred,  S85. 

Heifer  calves,  835  to  850,  according  to  ana.  Ten 
cows,  8X50  to  8200.  Top  notch  breeding. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Mumraville,  N.  Y. 


SALE  10  Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

830  each,  with  all  Papers.  From  one  of  the  Best 
Herds  in  the  Suite.  Write  W.  T.  SHERMAN.  Moravia,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  High  wood 

High  wood  Berkshires  have  always  been 
noiod  forsizeond  prolificacy,  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  litters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bor  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Would  welcome  visitors  any  bay.  Come 
sec  us  if  interested  in  GUERNSEYS. 


Springtoanlt  Farm 

oilers  young  service  hoars  by  Symboteer’s  Superb.  No. 
2o(»33ti.  Also  bivtl  so  a  s  for  September  furrow.  Write 

E.  WATRON  •  Miirbledale,  Conn. 


Accredited  Herd 


SHADY  SIDE  El  ERKSHIRES 

We  are  making  a  Special  Offer  on  Fall  Pigs.  Prices  lower 
than  other  breeders,  with  qualiry  above  a.IL 
E,  G.  FISHER.  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


offers  for  sale  pure  bred  Rtiernsey  cuttle  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Finest 
blood  lines.  Fresh  cows  and  many  choice  heifers. 
Also  youne  bull  calves  of  A  R.  Dams,  tuberculin 
tested.  Mrs.  John  Lowe,  Owner,  Cannendale,  Conn, 


Hampshires  of  Quality 


llTeil  in  the  purple  from  the  best  of  blood  lines.  Cholera 
Iriimaneil,  double  treatment.  We  have  a  few  Spring  Figs, 
Boars  and  Gilts  of  DeKalb-King  breeding— splendid  indi¬ 
vidual-.  wonderful  type,  great  arched  backs,  high  of  the 
ground,  perfect  feet:  llurnpeliire  type  unexcelled,  anil  as 
smooth  as  possible  In  find  them.  Prices  from  J85  t»  4 1 00. 
One  yearling  Hoar,  sired  by  Bunn's  IleKalb-King.  as  near 
perfect  as  can  find  them,  tied.  Sent  on  approval. 

L1SETER  FARMS  -  Newtown  Square,  Penna. 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bull*,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  daisy  firms  »  e  in 


FURS- 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 

Order  traps  and  bait*  row.  Send  coapoo  below 
ot  once  to  Fouke  Fur  Co..  St.  Louis,  ter  lowest 
prvow  on  supplies,  get  free  samples  NOXENT 
(kills  human  sweiii)  »hd  REMOV  -A-SMEL  (de- 


Blue  Ribbon  HAMPSHIRES  For  Sale 

Messenger.  Lookout  Lad  ami  Nehanka  Lad 

breeding.  Bred  sows,  young  boars,  and  six- weeks- 
old  pigs.  State  your  requirements.  Priees  reason¬ 
able.  E.  F-  FORBES,  Voorlieesvllle,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Priees  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. \ 

SMITHVILLE  FUTS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


strove  skunk  amrl!»  instantly).  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pxrdncr  showing  traps  and  new.poste  baits,  game 
jaws,  how  to  trap  ami  grade  furs.  We  keep  you 
posted  on  marker  and  send  fur  price 

S3  ii.-r--.V.l  ••  All  Free— s.-nd  tc  iayto 


ADYANCEJIENT 

Less  than  20 years ag  •  only  II  owners  of 
Hampshires  Today,  eilG).  t  ree  I'uvu- 
ler.  Allages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  WHITPOKO,  l‘k 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  f*  ^“{J 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr  Madison,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  ml-.  Accredited  Herd  No,  1W« 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SICHABD  0.  OtfOREfT.Anuteniara.N.t 


Fritzlyn  Guernsey  BULLS 

One  to  eight  months  old.  May  Rose  .1  R.  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Write  forsalelist  and  full  description,  NOW. 
WM.  F.  FRETZ  —  Pipersville,  Pt. 


All  aces.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOHN  If.  UrfUF  Williamsport.  Ohio 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
489  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
SMEL,' ‘Trapper's  Pardner,"  and  tags.  Send  me 
for  price  lists  all  season.  All  FREE. 


Name 


ForSale  Pedigreed  Guernsey  Cow 

from  Hope  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Five  yr  old,  I, red  to  pedigrees!  bull.  Pedigree  on  re¬ 
quest.  ROBT.  E.  KNIGHT,  Forkland  Farms  Qobks  Ferry,  N.Y. 


Town 


Inoculation  for  Silage 

Regarding  inuciilsitiou  of  silage  as.  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  1117,  if  lias  occurred  to 
lae  tluii  you  might  possibly  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  I  have  inoculated  silage 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  with 
splendid  results.  One.  year,  when  the 
corn  was  a  little  too  mature  for  good 
silage,  anyway,  we  had  a  lot  of  it  lying 
in  the  field,  cut,  owing  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  silo-tilling  machinery.  This  corn  lay 
on  the  field  24  hours.  The  day  we  finally 
tilled  the  silo  was  so  hot  that  a  couple  of 
our  loaders  in  the  field  were  overcome  by 
the  heal.  This  was  three  or  four  years 
ago.  We  had  a  %  in.  stream  of  water 
going  into  the  silo,  but  this  only  Helped 
a  It' tie.  as  the  corn  was  extremely  dry. 
I  thought  we  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
it.  but  owing  to  the  inoculation  that  corn 
came  out  in  perfect  shape.  We  wouldn’t 
think  of  filling  our  silo  now  without  in¬ 
oculation. 

The  inoculation  I  used  was  a  commer¬ 
cial  product.  I  diluted  the  concentrated 
mixture  with  water,  and  using  a  water¬ 
ing  pot  sprinkled  the  silage  at  each  hoop. 
The  process  was  so  simple  that  1  fell 
rather  foolish  while  I  was  doing  it  for 
the  first  lime,  but  the  results  were  far 
beyond  my  expectations.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  vital  discovery  towards  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  moldy  silage. 

Rhode  Island.  m.  j.  flint. 


The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing,  Bred  gilts,  service  roars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  priees.  \V.  XX.  XV  KIH.1N,  Y.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hammelstonn,  Fa. 


ForSale— OneThree-Yr.-Old  Reg. Guernsey  Heifer 

Also  ONE  four-mov  licif-r  calf  BOTH  nicely  marked, 
buff  noses  and  "ELI, bred.  H.  W.  llowamnsE.  Msiiet.  N. 


Either  color:  large  or  imall;  Mated  Pairs  or  Dozen 
lots.  Price  hit  tree,  illustrated  booklet  10c. 
JNO.  F.  MURRAY  A  SON  R.  0.  No.  1  Now  Landau,  Ohio 


Chester  Whites  ami  Berkshii-es.  t»  weeks  old. 
38.00  each.  ROl'SE  BROS.,  Dcshork.  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  For  Sale 


affikOA  rrn  D  LTC  Either  color,  large 
r  r,K  K  ri  I  ^  nr  small.  Mated 
pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet,  10 
cents.  C<  H>  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Wliites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loat.  N.Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sals 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  sstablishsd  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision,  Klanelcm  Farms,  Butler,  If.  J. 


Ferrets 


for  killing  rats.  Also  hunting  rabbits. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free. 
l.crl  Farnsworth  Nm  Louden,  Uhl* 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


I*  r.  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  line#.  Registered  Free 
»•  *  l  Xn.-l  Rirs.  1111.10  lip.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  S.  HILL.  Stuct  Ftlli.  H.  T 


Tlioroly  trained.  The  kind  that  never  quit.  Alsu  young 
dogs,  partly  held  trained.  Z.  E.  lOMsTOCk,  Kxbist,  .1, 1. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Frirne  beef.  WALNUT  GROYE  FARM  Wsihingtaaville,  N.Y! 


Eligible  AireduU-a.  COHASIET  KEN  NEK,  Oimalun.  Con. 


CHEAP. 

J.  N.  WHEATON,  PminUd  Past,  B.  I 


OLICE  AND  ARMY  XD06S 


eg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  PLgs,  and  bred 

I  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WitviL'.e.  Nrw  York 


I.ittevof  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  generation 
Champion  and  Iiitariiational  Champion  iuPedigise. 

GEO.  RAUCH,  Cat  skill  Mountain  Slack  Farm.  Freehold,  N.  Y 


Reg.  OairyShorthorn  Calves 


ami  O.  1.  p.  PIGS,  cheap. 

J.  N  WKESTOa.  flint.*  Put.S.T 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSOS  Seat.,  Gro-«  City,  Pi. 


Qegl.tered  Shropshire  T carting  H, 

it  H.  B.  COVERT  -  L. 


AIREDALE  PlIPS 

“Trump  Cards” 

I»r.  KNOX  Box  50 


AIREDALES 

“Noted  Families  r 

Danbury,  Conn. 


TY  1 1  P  O  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 

rf-rr  »!7.  in<  AI1  for  SRle 

Y.  M.  Patting  ton  dfc  Son  Merrltield.  N.  Y. 


For  Sals  l;v^k 


HAM  P8UIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
8.  Apply  OPIIIR  riRM.  Fgnbut,  S.  I. 


DU  ROCS— September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock, 
ELMWOOD  FARM8.  P,  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y, 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  SK388MS 

by  Imported  and  Walnut  Hall  ranis.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  C.  P.  1  M  W.  IIQNSM,  Mit.ll  Cra.lt  Fa, mi.  Celtytlur),  pi 


An  Unusually  Fine  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

Ro&dy  for  delivery  Orl,  15.  Sire  imported.  MESO.  Srsuia,N.V 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  IS —  Ilolsteins,  Lucas  County 
Revellers*  Association  sale.  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Toledo,  O.  Ohio  llolsteiu-Frie- 
sian  Association,  manager. 

Oct.  23 — Holsteina,  Lake  Co.,  Ind„ 
Holstein  Breeders*  Association,  fifth  au- 
liual  consignment  sale.  Crown  1‘oiut.  lnd. 

<  >et.  25 — Elolsteins.  Columbiana  County 
llolsieiu  Breeders*  sale,  Lisbon,  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Association,  manager. 

Nov.  1 — llolsteins.  District  sale  at 
North  Ilandall  Race  Track,  North  Rail- 
dull.  O.  Ohio  llolsrein-Friesinn  Associa¬ 
tion.  E.  M.  Clark,  field  secretary. 

Nov.  3 — llolsteins.  Dane  Co.  Holstein 
Breeders’  semi-annual  sale  at  Madison 
Mis.  (Southern  Wisconsin  Holstein 
Sale  Circuit.) 

Nov.  3 — llolsteins.  Virginia  State 
1  lolstoin-Fviesian  Breeders’  Club  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va,  (>,  L.  Oliver,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Nov.  S — llolsteins.  Waupaca  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  sale.  Clintonville, 
Wis.  A.  15.  Rowe.  Waupaca,  secretary. 

Nov.  10 — llolsteins.  District  sale  at 


AIREDALE  Puppies-Pudigreed  Stock 

Males  and  Females.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 

SPRINGDALE  KENNELS  JefTeraoa,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

ad  ram,  that  will  improva  your  rsgiaterod  flock.  1‘nces 
fight-  HieitlRIHfliST  STOCK  F»RM,  Haditon  L«k»,  V  I. 


Wooled  to  nose,  &  Kwcs  sr  see 

I4INS.  LtNtyC.  Siwar.  Uflaxoilla,  N  T 


Jerseys  ForSale-  Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

A II  tuberculin  tested  by  the  Slate  oi  New  Jersey .  At  pricei 
that  will  insure  cheir  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6.  FOSTER  P  0,  Box  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 

I  7.  MISCELLANEOUS  I 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Registered  Shropshires 


20  Hums,  I  and  2  vents  old  s 
Ewes,  fSEO  VAN  ViEET,  Lodi,  N.  T 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

ami  yearling  Hams.  Rog.  South  Down  Kwes  for  sale. 

ELLIS  TIGER  .  Gladstone,  N,  J. 


ORgsLE— Manx  Kilt  ciin.  5»ix  WR^ks  nhl ,  hue  ratters  ; 
very  intelligent.  ARUIS  HAWKINS^  Lake  Ronkonkoam.  N.Y. 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  jj 
silled  advertisements  or  change  \ 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  S 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  % 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper, 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  % 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  ^ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  \ 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  ^ 
mg  week’s  paper.  % 


Ten  to  Fifty  Hollar.  Eaeh. 

PIGEONS  iI.L  COli  >KS. 

Orange,  t  irgiuiu 


White  Persian  Kittens 

FAKRKR 


eg.  Sbrnp.hlre  Itnin. 

eiod.  STKVKVS  BROS 


>,  all  ages,  well  cov- 
Wilson.  New  York 


ForSale  Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes 

and  Ewe  Lambs  E  J.  COLBERT,  East  Chatham.  N  Y. 


High  Quality  MILK  GOA  TS 


>>  t  •  If  needing  a  good  i am  at  reason, 

f  I/-1  /r>|MOA  aide  price  or  ewes  r.u  foundation 
y(7/ Cl /  f  / ts  &  stock,  visit  Hillcrest  Farm,  fioini 
of  rhe  largest  registered  (look  in 
;tate  or  write  J  C.  Wculhcrby,  Truninn.liurg,  N.Y, 


Cure Toggenburg  Bucks,  $40;  Ora.de  Toggen bn i-g  Bucsk, 
SIS.  None  lower.  8.  J.  Sharpie*.  H.  U.  i.  Norrlttown.  Pa. 


3WISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENORES  8ox  130.  Westbrook.  Conn 


fi r  a  d  e  Toggen- 
burgs  nod  Sa"ans. 

•Mid  Doe  Kids. 

TH  Onfield.  P| 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  f ,’7i  aynV 

l.  M.  COLBERT  S  SONS  R.  R  No.  I  East  Chatham,  N.  Y 


AskYour  Local  Dealer 

To  Tell  You  How  You  Can 

lake  a  Handsome  Savina^™® 


October  14,  1922 


-  -  11  down)  for  o  few  days  after  smoking  is 

1  •  complete  until  they  have  an  opportunity 

QJQQ  UairV  to  000 1  thoroughly.  They  should  then  be 

J  *  wrapped  in  dean  white  paper  and  a 

—  .  covering  of  clean  muslin  should  be  put 

tightly  over  the  entire  limn,  leaving  the 
Mniriv  Hnm  string  by  which  they  are  to  be  hung  free. 

y  Paint  the  entire  outside  with  several 

After  smoking  my  hams  and  bacon  I  coats  of  paraffin  and  hang  the  ham  away, 
have  always  hung  up  in  a  room  well  As  long  as  it  is  kept  away  from  rats  and 
darkened,  in  my  basement,  and  it  has  mice  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  K.  J.  s. 

kept  wall,  but  always  molds  badly.  This  _ 

year  T  would  like  to  try  packing  it  away 

in  salt  in  a  box  or  in  barrels.  Do  you  Poisonous  Quality  of  Wild  Cherry 

know  of  this  method,  and  is  it  satisfac-  Noting  an  ai.liole  hl  regard  fo  a  ease 

01X'  •  .  Gf  poisoning  laid  to  wild  or  choke  cherry 

>  nginia.  .  wine,  and  also  that  cattle  may  he  fatally 

The  reason  the  bams  have  spoiled  is  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves,  brings  to 
that  they  were  kept  in  a  damp  place,  and  mind  the  assertion  made  by  William  Per- 

had  they  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  this  kins  in  the  same  issue  stating  the  old 

would  not  have  happened  It  is  possible  adage,  “Experience  is  the  best  teacher.” 
to  keep  them  by  packing  in  salt,  blit  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  here  is  my 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  these  experience :  1  lived  on  a  farm  42  years, 

boxes  of  salt  may  draw  moisture  enough  keeping  on  it  the  usual  stock — horses, 
from  the  air  to  soften  the  rind  of  the  cows  and  calves.  There  were  a  number 
bam  and  that  the  ham  may  take  up  a  of  the  choke  cherry  trees  and  bushes 
great  deal  more  salt  than  it  contained  at  about,  many  more  than  now.  because 
the  time  of  packing.  A  common  prae*  there  were  more  hedge  rows  where  cherry 

tice  on  many  farms  is  to  bury  the  hams  stones  had  been  dropped  and  the  young 

in  an  oat  bin.  If  this  bin  is  in  a  dry  trees  growing  up.  1  have  seen  cattle  and 
place  and  protected  from  rodents  the  horses  eat  the  leaves  many  a  time,  as  I 
hams  will  keep  very  well.  I  have  eaten  have  of  the  poison  oak  (Rhus  toxicoden- 
delicious  obi  hams  that  had  been  kept  (Iron)  without  any  apparent  effect, 
this  way  for  several  years.  Another  Again,  it  was  a  custom  quite  generally 

method  is  to  hang  the  hams  in  a  dry  followed  ,r>0  or  more  years  ago  to  gather 

place  where  they  will  not  touch  each  wild  cherries  and  put  them  in  bottles  or 

other  or  anything  else  (never  lay  them  jugs,  sometimes  large  jars,  and  pour  over 


enough  molasses  to  cover,  allow  fermen¬ 
tation,  then  corking  and  keeping  until 
Winter.  The  cherries  and  the  juice  were 
used  as  a  cough  remedy.  My  father,  who 
had  very  strong  teeth,  chewed  up  the  pits 
with  the  pulp  of  the  cherries.  It  was  a 
fine  flavored  drink  the  juice  made.  There 
is  so  small  a  percentage  of  prussic  acid 
in  the  meat  of  the  pits  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  one  to  be  poisoned 
by  the  amount  of  “wine”  lie  would  be 
likely  to  drink,  Wild  cherry  bark  in¬ 
fusion  was  often  used  as  a  tonic-  when 
the  Thompsonian  practice  of  medicine 
was  in  vogue.  To  state  that  “the  pit  is 
highly  poisonous,  and  that  cases  are 
known  where  a  child,  swallowing  the  pit, 
was  fatally  poisoned,”  is,  I  am  sure, 
putting  the  case  p.elty  strong.  As  “one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  Summer,” 
neither  does  the  assertion  of  one  doctor, 
whose  opinion  is  unsupported  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  other  than  his  sense  of  smell,  give 
sufficient  proof  that  the  amount  of  wine 
one  would  drink  made  from  wild  cher¬ 
ries  eoUld  kill  nuyong.  Such  wholesale 
statements  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  sail.  G,  H.  T. 

Dong  Island. 

In  the  case  of  animals  our  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  the  damage  was  caused  by 
united  leaves — not  by  the  fresh  foliage. 
Our  reports  usually  are  that  the  branches 
were  cut  off  and  the  cattle  ate  the  wilted 
leaves,  the  theory  being  that  prussic  acid 
was  developed  during  this  wilting  process. 


Slimy  Milk  U'ensils 

What  makes  milkpails  and  strainers 
seem  slimy  when  they  are  pur  into  soapy 
water V  I  have  bad  this  'rouble  for  some 
time.  The  cows  are  on  pasture,  and  are 
fed  green  millet,  but  this  condition  ex¬ 
isted  before  feeding  the  millet.  Is  there 
something  we  can  give  the  cows  to  better 
this  trouble  ?  M.  F.  M. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  with  milk  utensils  seem¬ 
ing  slimy  when  put  into  soapy  water  is 
not  due  to  the  feed  which  the  cows  re¬ 
ceive.  It  is  due  to  your  method  of 
handling  the  utensils.  If  you  follow  care¬ 
fully  the  following  steps  in  washing  I 
d«>  not  believe  you  will  experience  further 
difficulty.  The  sliminess  results  from 
the  putting  of  milky  utensils  directly 
into  contact  with  hot,  soapy  water.  The 
free  milk  adhering  to  utensils  and  strain¬ 
ers  should  be  rinsed  off  by  the  use  of 
tepid  water.  They  may  then  be  put  into 
hot,  soapy  water  without  trouble. 

D  Rinse  all  nlensils  and  strainers  in 
clean,  tepid  warm  water. 

2.  Wash  in  hot  water,  using  a  good 
dairv  cleansing  powder  or  soap  powder. 
It  is  preferable  to  use  a  brush  in  this 
work.  The  strainers  may  be  boiled  in 
this  water, 

8.  Rinse  in  boiling  water. 

4.  Hang  up  to  dry.  Do  not  wipe  the 

utensils.  They  should  dry  readily  of  their 
own  heat.  .  , 

5.  Use  the  dry  utensils  and  cloths 

without  rinsing  before  straining  or  han¬ 
dling  the  milk.  j.  w.  b. 


Sweet  Curdling  of  Milk 

I  noticed  a  recent  article  about  sweet 
milk  curdling.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
I  had  just,  had  the  sauie  thing  happen 
that  very  evening  I  do  not  thiuk  I  would 
have  noticed  it  particularly,  but  when  I 
went  to  use  the  milk  I  found  it  had 
curdled,  and  ns  that  was  my  first  exper¬ 
ience  of  that  kind  I  did  not  know  what 
to  think  about  it,  but  could  not  use  it. 
Would  you  give  a  little  further  light  upon 
this  subject?  Is  this  milk  fit  to  use?  I 
heated  this  milk,  and  it  curdled  very 
much  as  it  would  if  sour,  yet  remained 
sweet.  I  understand  the  persons  who 
furnish  this  milk  have  used  it  for  their 
baby,  but  boil  it  first.  I  sent  them  word 
they  would  better  save  the  milk  from 
each  cow  separately  and  find  if  it  is  some 
one  of  them,  and  in  that  case  eliminate 
it.  G.  tv.  K. 

Maryland. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  sweet 
curdling  of  milk  does  not  make  it  harm¬ 
ful  for  human  consumption.  Of  course 
such  milk  is  unpalatable,  and  therefore 
its  use  does  not  appeal  to  the  average 
person.  Personally,  I  feel  that  adults 
can  use  such  milk  with  impunity.  I 
should  not  use  it,  however,  for  infant 
feeding,  as  the  child's  digestive  tract  is 
far  too  sensitive  to  handle  any  foreign 
bacteria.  The  fact  that  your  friend  boils 
such  milk  renders  all  bacteria  harmless, 
because  boiling  kills  them.  Under  such 
conditions  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
undesirable  organisms,  but  you  then  have 
the  question  of  using  boiled  milk.  Tak¬ 
ing  all  points  into  consideration,  it  might 
be  best  to  use  the  best  raw  milk  possible 
for  infant  feeding.  Adults,  however,  can 
handle  the  other  milk  if  they  do  not 
object  to  its  palatability.  J.  w.  B. 


No.  1 

20%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Bran 
200  lbs.  43%  Cottonseed 
Meal 

100  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
500  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


No.  2 

17%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
100  lbs.  Bran 
300  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


Unexcelled  for  Heavy  Milk  Production  at  Lowest  Cost 

Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you  with  all  the  Feeds  for  either  of  these  rations 


Difficult  Churning 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  I  have  to 
churn  five  hours?  I  tried  the  cream  with 
the  thermometer;  -t  was  70  degrees,  I 
had  the  churn  soaked  up  with  good  cold 
water.  I  cliutn  for  an  hour;  the  cream 
will  come  in  crumbs  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pinhead  and  turn  into  buttermilk; 
then  I  have  to  churn  four  hours  until 
the  butter  comes,  and  then  it  is  as  soft 
as  batter.  1  do  not  have  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  I  have  two  cows;  one  will  be 
fresh  December  1,  and  the  other  one 
March  1.  They  have  all  the  salt  they 
want.  I  have  been  troubled  with  my 
churning  all  Summer.  J.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  trouble,  may  lie  in  two  primary 
causes.  First,  the  fact  that  your  cows 
are  well  advanced  m  their  periods  of 
lactation.  As  many  cows  at  such  times 
produce  abnormally  small  fat  globules,  it 
often  becomes  impossible  to  churn  the 
cream.  This  alone  may  explain  your 
difficulty.  Secondly,  your  churning  tem¬ 
perature  is  too  high,  and  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  you  observe  the  following  points : 

1.  Cool  all  cream  to  50  degrees  F.  and 
keep  it  cold  until  3G  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing. 

2.  Twenty-four  to  30  hours  before 
churning  set  the  cream  in  a  warm  room 
at  a  temperature  of  72  degrees.  Allow 
cream  to  stand,  with  occasional  stirring, 
until  sour. 

3.  At  least  two  hours  before  churning 
cool  this  ripened  cream  to  52  to  56  de¬ 
grees  F. 

4.  Place  the  cool  cream  into  a  cold 
churn  and  churn  at  a  temperature  of  56 
to  60  degrees  F. 

5.  In  Summer  the  lower  temperatures 

should  be  used.  In  Winter  use  the  higher 
ones,  J.  w.  B. 


— talk  it  over  with  him— he  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  real  saving  on  your  mixture 
and  yet  have  a  ration  that  supplies  wider  variety,  higher  digestibility  than  ordinary  rations. 

Why  pay  more  when  by  using  these  rations  you  can  get  maximum  milk  production  and 

n  _ health  conditions?  These  rations  have  the  endorsement  of 

the  foremost  dairymen  in  the  country.  Youitoo  will  find  in 
life  mmw  wr  m  them  the  solution  of  your  feed  problem. 

Ration  No.  1  used  and  recommended  by  Dr 


100  LBS.  ‘3 

SUGARED 


—  A.  R.  Merrill,  Dairy  Specialist  for 
Connecticut,  as  being  ideal  for  New  England  dairymen  feed¬ 
ing  usual  farm  hay. 

is  used  by  practical  dairymen  as  a 


general  herd  ration  for  day  in  and 
day  out  milk  production,  where  either  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is 
available. 

Both  rations  carry  standard,  popular  milk  producing  feeds — 
use  No.  1  with  usual  farm  hay  and  No.  2  with  clover  or  alfal¬ 
fa;  they  are  this  season’s  best  dairy  ration  purchases. 

The  Quaker  Oate  (pmpany 

Address :  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


9  Tte  Q*ak*r  0**s  G>mp*i\y 

([!: S  MANUFACTURERS  4  DISTRIBUTORS  t 

ffil  address  CHICACO.  U.  S.  A. 


ditch,  can  I  make  him  stand  half  of  the 
fence  cost  on  the  entire  length  of  line 
fence?  If  he  demands  a  fence,  do  I  have 
to  put  a  fence  up  at  my  cost  for  his  safe¬ 
ty?  There  is  no  stock  running  around. 

New  York.  C.  E.  T. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  that  the 
owner  of  land  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  make  his  land  safe,  or  to  keep  it  in  any 
particular  condition  for  the  benefit  of 
trespassers,  intruders,  mere  volunteers  or 
hare  licensees,  coming  upon  it  without 
his  invitation.  U utter  the  common  law 
the  owner  of  land  was  not  bound  to  fence 
his  land  or  in  any  way  mark  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  possession.  So  long  as  you 
do  not  interfere  with  the  water  supply  of 
your  neighbor  you  have  a  right  to  dig  a 
ditch  on  your  own  land  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage,  but  of  course  you  canuot 
turn  this  water  onto  your  neighbor’s  land. 
The  fence  law  provides  that  each  of  two 
adjoining  owners  must  make  and  main¬ 
tain  his  share  of  the  division  fence,  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  both  agree  to  let  the  land 
lie  open.  N.  T. 


ANT  QUANT1TT 
or  carload  loti. 


lOnS 


MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  uct.  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores,  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WaniaH— Pillar  tnnlaa  1N  OAK  LOAD  LOTS.  State 
fVintia  vlair  Applll  price  per  hundred  weight. 

FRED  MEMICH.  241  It  Regent  St..  Pert  Chester.  N.T.  Tel.  467 


Divorce  After  Five  Years’  Absence 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
law  just  passed  in  New  York  Stale  in  re¬ 
gard  to  granting  a  divorce  after  five  years 
of  separation?  I  married  a  young  woman 
in  Baltimore  March  7,  19.17,  njul  after 
living  together  in  this  Ktate  till  April  2G 
of  the  same  year,  she  went  home  and  has 
not  been  heard  from  since,  only  through 
an  attorney  three  years  ago  this  last 
Spring,  in  regard  to  her  support,  which 
she  conkl  not  get.  Is  it  possible  for  me 
to  get  a  divorce  in  this  State  from  her 
under  the  circumstances?  Would  1  have 
to  make  a  search  for  her,  and,  if  found, 
would  that  have  anything  to  do  with  get¬ 
ting  the  divorce?  r.e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  following  statute  in  relation  to  dis¬ 
solution  of  marriage  on  the  grounds  of  ab¬ 
sence  went  into  effect  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  March  27.  1922: 

“Dissolution  of  Marriage  on  Ground  of 
Absence. — A  party  to  a  marriage  may 
present  to  the  supreme  court  a  duly  veri¬ 
fied  petition  showing  that  the  husband 
or  wife  of  such  party  has  absented  him¬ 
self  or  herself  for  five  years  then  last 
past  without  being  known  to  such  party 
to  be  living  during  that  time;  that  such 
party  believes  such  husband  or  wife  to 
he  dead;  and  that  a  diligent  search  has 
been  made  to  discover  evidence  showing 
that  such  husband  or  wife  is  living,  and 
no  such  evidence  has  been  found.  The 
court  shall  thereupon  by  order  require  no¬ 
tice  of  the  presentation  and  object  of 
such  petition  to  be  published  in  the  same 
manner  as  required  for  the  publication  of 
a  summons  in  an  action  in  the  supreme 
court  where  service  of  such  summons  is 
made  by  publication:  such  notice  shall  he 
directed  to  the  husband  or  wife  who  has 
so  absented  himself  or  herself  and  shall 
state  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
upon  such  petition,  which  time  shall  be 
not  less  than  20  days  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  publication  of  such  notice,  and 
if  the  court,  after  rhe  filing  of  proof  of 
the  proper  publication  of  said  notice,  and 
after  a  bearing  and  proof  taken,  is  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  truth  of  all  the  allegations 
contained  in  said  petition,  it  may  make 
an  order  dissolving  such  marriage.” 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  10  employ 
an  attorney  to  prepare  and  present  the 
petition  called  for  by  this  spetion.  and  to 
see  that  your  interests  are  properly  cared 
for.  IT.  T. 


A  nnlor  W  anted  in  car  load  lots  or  less  by 
Apples  John  F.  \V  liken.  P.*k.Ull,  It.  T. 

Telkphose  Peekskili  *1— Party  F— * 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  00-lt>.  cans,  $7.50; 

buckwheat,  $6.50;  f.  0.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Buy:  CidirAppli* 

Seacord’h  t  trm  940  Kortk  Are 


in  car  load  lota,  com 
mon  and  rusifit 
Hew  RoebelU,  K.  T. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  lirst.  three 
rones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  tbs.,  $1.90;  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CAR  LOTS.  State  price. 
Calmer  Co«  Cob,  Coin 


HONEY — Pure  clover  extracted,  1922  rrop;  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.15;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  postpaid  to  4th  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  5’s.  20c  for  10’s; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cidar  Apples  Wanied 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  all  wool  blankets, 
72x94,  double,  steel  gray;  $0  f.  o.  b.  IRA 
M.  HOWENSTIXE.  South  Whitley,  iDd, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Year  round;  large  vil¬ 
lage  farm.  MILLBROOK  FARM.  North  Chi 
cheater,  N.  H. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1251. 


Breach  of  Family  Contract 

My  grandmother  gave  my  brother  a 
deed  of  a  house  and  lot,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  all  of  her  just  debts  and 
support  and  care  for  her  and  her  son, 
and  at  her  death  to  give  her  a  Christian 
burial  and  place  a  suitable  monument  at 
her  grave.  He  has  never  doue  one  of 
these  things,  but  unbeknown  to  the  son 
Ijur  a  mortgage  on  the  property  and 
finally  let  the  property  go  on  the  mort¬ 
gage.  lie  gave  a  bond,  which  reads  if  he 
Well  and  truly  performs  these  acts  this 
instrument  is  in  force;  if  not,  it  is  null 
and  void.  What  recourse  in  law  has  the 
son?  The  mother  is  dead;  her  son  buried 
her,  and  paid  all  taxes  on  the  property 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  He  now  re¬ 
fuses  to  support  the  son.  Can  he  be  held 
for  fraud,  or  can  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  be  attached?  I  understand  lie 
lias  some  valuable  patents.  w.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

If  your  brother  signed  an  agreement 
for  your  support,  burial  of  the  mother 
and  erection  of  a  monument,  and  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof, 
an  action  may  be  brought  against  him. 
If  he  owns  any  property  a  judgment 
probably  could  be  collected.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  employ  an  attorney, 
and  our  advice  would  ho  10  do  this  im¬ 
mediately  and  to  lay  all  the  facts  before 
him.  N.  T. 


AVOCADOS — 10  lbs.  net,  $2.75,  delivered.  J 
M.  BAUER.  Grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  11  acres,  near  Toms 
River,  N.  .T. ;  ail  farming  tools  and  crops; 
$4,501).  ADVERTISER  1863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


HONEY  —  Clover-basswood  extracted,  delivered 
3d  zone,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  clover, 
amber  color,  fine  flavor,  51.15  and  $2:  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.15  and  $1.00;  60  lbs.,  ask  price;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H,  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Wilmington,  Vt.,  50-acre  dairy 
farm;  stock,  tools,  hay  and  silage;  new  15- 
room  house,  all  modern  improvements;  hot-water 
beat:  large  barn;  electric  lights;  spring  water; 
(sugar  hush.  250  gallons)  an<1  modern  equip¬ 
ment :  six -room  tenant  house;  15  minutes'  walk 
to  center  of  village  and  railroad  station;  come 
and  see  it  before  snow  flies;  beautiful  location; 
$26,500.  GEORGE  T.  COLSON,  Wilmington.  Vt. 


WANTED  —  One  carload  red  wurtzel  mangel 
heets;  state  price.  MAYROYD  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  finest  white  clover  ex 
traded  honey;  5-lb  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail 
$2.15;  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone,  insured 
NOAH  BORDXER,  Holgate,  O. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  a  fine  24- 
aore  farm,  on  State  road,  Providence  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  right  in  a  beautiful  old  New  England 
town;  city  water,  flee  trio  lights,  telephone, 
shade  Trees,  buildings  for  1,000  hens.  12, 000-egg 
incubator,  steam-Lieuted  brooder  house,  large 
concrete  incubator  house;  living  rooms  and  bath 
finished  off  in  large  new  barn;  owner  lms  an¬ 
other  farm  and  cannot  operate  both;  wdl  make 
reasonable  terms  and  price.  C.  W.  CRANDALL, 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


SECURE  a  good  night’s  rest  using  a  pine  pil 
low;  very  healthy:  3-lb.  pillow,  $1.50,  pre 
paid:  P.  O.  order.  EMMA  FISHER,  Arcadia 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigorat¬ 
ing;  3-lh.  pillow,  $1.25;  cash  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Catnp,  Raquette  Lake, 


PUBLIC*  SALE  —  Valuable  112  acre  farm  of 
Samuel  Rrubachcr,  deceased,  in  Chester  Co.. 
Pa.,  two  miles  south  of  Pottstuwn.  will  be  sold 
October  14,  at  2:30  p.  m.  Fine  10-room  house, 
large  barn,  silo,  outbuildings;  all  kinds  fruits, 
good  hearing  orchard:  running  water,  never- 
failing  spring  with  spring-house;  faim  is  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  ROSA  BRUl’.ACHER, 
Administratrix,  Route  3,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SNOW  APPI.ES — Yen'll  like  'em.  $4  per  bar 
rel,  or  $1.50  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b,  Lockport: 
every  apple  right;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H 
L.  GA8KILL,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2,20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87.  Katonah, 


SACRIFICE  —  Dairy  farm:  new  buildings;  64 
acres  clear,  10  acres  strawberries:  investi¬ 
gate.  J.  T.  PARROTT,  Greenwood,  DeL  * 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gal.;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  with  small  capi¬ 
tal  graduate  Wisconsin  College,  Protestant, 
single,  would  like  to  go  into  partnership  with 
practical  dairy  farmer:  good  chance  for  elderly 
inun  to  secure  trustworthy,  active  partner. 
ADVERTISER  1871.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Inheritance  from  Intestate  Relative 

My  neighbor.  A.  lias  an  uncle  with  a 
little  money.  He  was  married :  wife  is 
dead.  He  luid  no  children,  bur  had  two 
step-daughters.  He  has  one  niece,  one 
nephew,  two  half-brothers  and  one  half - 
sister.  lie  has  made  no  will.  A  claims 
property  goes  to  niece  and  nephew,  half- 
brothers  and  sister.  It  claims  it  will  go 
to  step-daughters.  Who  is  right?  D.  .T. 

A  wins.  If  a  husband  who  dies  after 
his  wife,  survived  by  no  descendants, 
leaving  brothers  and  sisters  and  nephews 
and  nieces,  children  of  pre-deceased  broth¬ 
ers  or  sisters,  his  property  all  goes  .to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  per  capita,  and  to 
children  of  pre-deceased  brothers  and 
sisters -per  stirpes.  N.T, 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Demlng-Atlae  water  sys¬ 
tem;  720-gallon  tank;  pumps  575  gallons  per 
hour;  electric  motor;  brand-new;  too  big  for 
my  use,  ADVERTISER  1951.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Inheritance  from  Wife 

The  land  around  these  parts  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  valuable  on  account  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  it  sets  me  to  wouedring  if  I  own 
an  interest  in  rhe  old  old  homestead.  When 
ray  parents  died  they  left  217  acres  of 
undivided  property  (a  farm  with  a  house 
and  barn  on  it).  There  were  live  of  us 
children  and  a  deceased  brother's  boy 
and  girl.  One  brother  sold  his  share  to 
another  brother:  the  latter  got  in  debt 
and  lost  both  shaves.  My  sister  and  her 
husband  bought  the  two  brothers'  shares 
in  at  a  sheriff’s  sale.  I  sold  niy  interest 
to  an  adjoining  neighbor.  She  (my  sis¬ 
ter)  and  her  husband  afterwards  bought 
what  was  my  share  from  the  neighbor. 
Then  the  remaining  two  shares  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  deceased  brother's  son  and 
daughter  f grown  up  now)  and  n  brother 
in  Now  Mexico  were  sold  for  taxes.  My 
sister  and  her  husband  bought  those  last 
two  shares  also,  got  a  tax  deed.  You 
see.  she  owned  her  interest  alone;  she 
inherited  it ;  then  the  rest  of  the  property 
was  a  joint  deed,  made  out  to  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  M.  Parks.  Two  years  ago  my  sis¬ 
ter  died,  leafing  no  children,  except  a 
son  her  husband  had  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage.  and  who  was  seven  years  of  age 
when  sister  married  his  father.  Now  my 
brother-in-law  has  sold  the  place  to  a 
rich  chemical  man.  and  1  do  not  believe 
he  owned  it  wholly.  There  is  SI. 000 
worth  of  chemical  wood  on  it.  and  lie  let 
the  mineral  right  go  also.  My  sister  left 
no  will.  My  brother-in-law  was  ignorant 
of  what  the  place  was  worth,  and  sold  it 
for  $700-  Hid  my  brother-in-law  inherit 
my  sister’s  property,  or  do  her  brothers 
and  myself  own  a  share?  MRS.  A.  E.  v. 
Pennsylvania. 

In  case  your  sister  died  intestate, 
leaving  a  hush, and  and  no  issue,  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  provide  that 
the  surviving  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  real  and  personal  estate  or  both  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  $.”,000,  and  if  the 
said  estate  shall  exceed  in  value  the  sum 
of  $.".000  the  surviving  spouse  shall  be 
entitled  fe»  the  sum  of  $.7,000  absolute,  to 
he  chosen  by  him  from  real  or  personal 
estate,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  be 
entitled  to  one-half  part  of  the  remaining 
real  or  personal  property.  N.T. 


LAND — Unimproved ;  corner  State  road 
t"  center:  small  payment  down. 
IV i  iOD,"  K  Illingworth,  Conn. 


HOME-KNIT  virgin  wool  kneecaps,  socks  and 
stockings.  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle 
Street,  Kingston,  I’a. 


FARM  of  15  acres;  near  village,  stores,  schools 
and  cli  arches;  best  of  markets;  six-room 
house;  barn;  steel  conierlb  and  utlier  outhouses; 
all  in  good  shape;  situated  on  main  State  high- 
wav  in  New  Jersey;  price  $2,900;  $1,400  cash. 
Write  ADVERTISER  1S85.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Buckeye  incubators;  any  size.  H. 
F.  IXNIS  72  Worcester  Street.  Taunton,  Mass, 


WANTED — Pease  grader  (combination  hand  and 
power!:  automatic  barrel  press;  six  pointed 
fruit  picking  ladders;  a  dozen  oak  picking  bas¬ 
kets;  all  in  good  condition:  write,  staring  lowest 
price  PAUL  M.  BARROWS,  Mayapple  Farm. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


i'nit  SALE — 160-acre  farm,  located  in  .Mohawk 
Valley:  three  cities  within  radius  of  eight 
miles;  10  minutes’  walk  from  trolley.  Further 
particulars  write  W.  .T.  CROSS,  20  West  8th 
Avenue.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  Do-it-all  tractor 
inputs.  BOX  86.  Elmhurst,  L.  I 


WANTED — One  or  two  carloads  bright  wheat 
or  oat  straw;  quote  price  delivered  at  your 
station.  C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Brown  hud  just  missed  the  S  ;90  train, 
after  a  desperate  race  along  the  platform. 
He  was  middle  aged,  and  his  run  had  ex- 
ha listed  him.  As  he  walked  back  very 
annoyed  and  pulling  hard,  a  sympathetic 
porter  said:  "Missed  the  8:90.  sir?" 
*'(  >ii.  no,  thank  you!”  Brown  answered 
bitterly.  ”1  just  hated  the  look  of  it,  so 
I  chased  it  out  of  the  station !” — New 
York  Globe. 


GOING  MILLING  BUSINESS — Sacrificed,  $8,000; 

closing  estate,  long  established:  gu  d  grain, 
dairying  community :  handy  two  railroads, 
everything:  electricity,  good  water  power: 

roomy  residence:  nine  outbuildings;  excellent 
condition:  26  acres.  ESTATE  O.  MAC- 

PUKItsriN,  Lebanon.  X.  J. 


French  Burr  feed  mill,  $64;  1  hp, 
.  $32:  25  feet  4  inch  leather  belting, 
U.  7  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Arlington 


FOR  SALE — stock  farm;  TOO  acres;  all  kinds 
giiod  buildings;  two  new*  houses;  100  acres 
hemlock  timber  ready  to  cut;  200  acres  pasture; 
balance  plow  land  for  tractor:  SlO.mio  if  sold 
soon,  or  would  cash  rent,  $2.50  per  acre,  for 
term  of  years,  cash  in  advance;  seven  miles  from 
Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y.  THOMAS  1IAS- 
LETT,  Ilall.  N.  Y. 


large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  special  1 2 1  -j 
sample  bag.  express  prepaid,  82:  25  lbs., 
id.  $3.75.  KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS, 


WANTED — Double-action  disk  harrow,  cut¬ 

away  preferred,  five  to  seven  feet  wide,  in 
good  condition.  W.  FL ETCHER.  Valley  Stream, 


FOR  SALE  —First-class  dairy  farm  of  279  acres 
fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  2'y  mile: 
from  railroad  town;  district  school  on  farm 
this  farm  must  be  sold  to  settle  a  partnershij 
business.  BOX  174.  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay;  several  cars  mixed 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale:  also  clear  Tim¬ 
othy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres;  on  State  road;  four  miles 
to  Paterson:  four-room  house;  horse,  cow, 
tools,  barn,  coops:  $9,000;  $4,500  cash.  For 
further  information  address  F.  JAEDICKE,  Box 
276,  R.  2.  Hackensack,  X.  J, 


WA  XT  ED — 3,‘H  Ml-  eg  g  incubator. 
1865.  can*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples;  als 
syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md 


apple  orchard;  300  bearing  trees, 
tics;  SO  acre  farm;  on  State  road; 
front  county  scat;  excellent  mar 
a  basement  barn:  nine-room  house. 

fruits;  10  acres  timber.  CARI. 
sdale,  Mich. 


WANTED — Three-bottom  tractor  plow:  state 
make  and  all  particulars.  MOORE  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  14.  Concord.  N.  II. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  five  to  10  acres,  for 
vegetables  ami  poultry:  must  have  some  wood- 
lot  and  never-failing  brook;  buildings  not  essen¬ 
tial;  within  one  hour  New  York  City,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  New  York  Central  or  its  branches:  no 
brokers.  Address  ADVERTISER  ISIS,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm,  equipped,  15  or  more 
or  New  Jersey  preferred, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ladies’  Sport  Coat.  Tuxedo  Collar  and 

Belt.  A 11  Sizes  .  $4.25 

Men’s  All-Wool  Sport  Coat.  All  Sines. 
Black,  Nav  y,  (leather  mixtures  in  Bbown 

atui  Gray  Oxford . $2.98 

Men’s  All-Wool.  exit  it  b  e  it  v  y  A  ret  ie 
Auto  Coat,  with  Collar,  Heather  colors, 

$1.25:  without  collar.., . . .  $3.85 

Men’*  Heavy  Vest.  Heather  colors,  with 

collar  $3.25;  without; collar .  $2.90 

All-Wool  Auto  Rcbes.  54  x  72" .  $3.40 

All-Wool  Auto  Robes,  extra  size  64x84  $4.00 
Money  hack  if  dissatisfied. 

Send  Money  Order  by  Mail. 

NATIONAL  KNIT  FABRICS  CO. 

Department  F  Lehighton.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  carbide  light  plant;  good  as 
new*;  enough  fixtures  and  pipe  fur  a  10-room 
house:  cheap.  Write  to  SAM  STOLMAX,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  .1. 


FARM  OPPORTUNITY  for  roan  with  limited 
capital;  85  acres;  30  tillage;  balance  brook- 
watered  pasture:  valuable  wood  and  timber; 
tine  sugar  lot;  good  house,  two  barns,  henneries, 
good  repair:  l'_,  miles  to  village;  $2,400;  oiie- 
third  cash;  owner:  stock  if  desired.  BOX  37. 
Mill  Village,  X.  It. 


Fence  and  Ditcii  Questions 

Have  I  a  right  to  dig  a  new  open  ditch 
on  the  line  fence  on  nn  side  without  my 
neighbor’s  consent?  He  does  not  want 
rue  to  dig  it.  It  i<  to  cut  off  some  of  the 
water  which  seeps  through  onto  my  land. 
I  wish  to  run  the  new  open  ditch  out  to 
another  open  ditch  which  has  been  there 
for  years  which  U  on  my  property.  Gan 
lie  make  me  put  up  a  fence  on  the  ditch 
side  for  his  safety,  and  can  lie  get  dam¬ 
ages  if  his  stock  gets  into  the  ditch?  This 
new  ditch  is  a  long  way  from  tin*  house 
and  ham.  It  i<  between  two  grape  vine¬ 
yards.  my  own  and  his.  There  ks  no 
fence  there  now.  If  I  dig  that  new  open 


FOR  SALE — 150  tuns  second  and  third  cuttin 
Alfalfa:  first-class;  $22  per  ton  f.  <_>.  b.  cars 
D.  CAMPBELL,  Warner,  X.  Y. 


roll  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  place,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry,  128  acres  and  waterpower 
gristmill:  Loudoun  Co.,  Vn.  M.  8,  NICHOLS, 
PurccllviUe,  Va. 


i  IONS  .if  extra  gcod  cattle  beets: 
ting  of  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed  hay 
.  BARBER.  SUanc.it,  les,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  old  white  l-icc  corn;  25  lb: 
paid  3d  zone,  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT, 


HEALTH  FOOD  MILL 


Grinds  corn,  wheal,  or  other  grain  for  table  use 
•joes  on  table,  easy  to  operate,  d  *  n  =tr» 

Order  direct,  sold  mi  approval,  r l*iCC  «p  «  c«sh 
TUliO.  I..  POOLE,  jftuiesviile.  New  York 


FOR  SALK. — One  2 1 ;  x  4  Pyramid  pump 
this  pump  was  used  once.  L.  R.  HA 
Liimbortvtlle,  N.  J. 
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Target  work  with  Stevent 
No.  414  Armory  model  rifle. 
Retail  price,  including  tax , 
$25.50. 


You  economize 
three  ways  on  a  Stevens 


Model  555  Stereos  double-barrel 
shotgun.  Retail  price,  including 
tax,  $42.40.  Other  models  $19.50 
to  $56.00. 

Model  520  Stereos  repeating  shot¬ 
gun  — Stereos  made  the  first  ham¬ 
merless  repeaters.  Retailprice,  in¬ 
cluding  tax,  $45.50. 


Accuracy — When  a  Stevens  barrel  is  bored  or 
drilled,  the  final  reaming  cuts  away  less  than 
one-half  of a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  A  slow  method 
— but  when  finished  a  Stevens  barrel  is  accurate. 
Endurance — And  a  Stevens  will  continue  to 
shoot  true.  Stevens  guns  are  fitted  so  they  can’t 
shoot  loose.  Take  a  Stevens  double-barrel  shot¬ 
gun — each  barrel  and  its  lug  are  of  one  piece — 
solid  steel.  Take  a  Stevens  single  barrel  shotgun 
— the  fore-end  exerts  a  pressure  which  prevents 
barrel  from  loosening  on  the  hinge-joint.  These 
guns  will  never  shoot  loose. 

Price  — Remember  this  :  when  you  buy  a  Stevens  you  get 
the  last  word  in  accuracy;  a  gun  that  will  last  a  lifetime; 
and  at  an  exceptionally  low  price.  Ask  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write  for  the  interesting  catalog  describing  in  detail 
our  complete  line.  Address : 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  K-347,  Chicopee  Fall*,  Mass. 

O-wned  and  operated  by  the  Sarage  Arms  Corporation. 

Executive  and  Export  Offsets •  50  Church  Street,  Ne -w  York 


tevens 


DOUBLE  SERVICE  from 
this  SIMPLER  PLANT 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  Home  Light  Plant  that  gives 
double  the  usual  service,  yet  is  entirely  free  from 
intricate  concealed  mechanisms.  It  is  not  only  more 
useful,  but  also  more  simple. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  PI  ant  supplies  electricity  for 
lights  and  electrical  conveniences  and  engine  power 
for  a  line  shaft  or  individual  machines  at  the  same 
time.  Or  you  can  use  the  plant  for  electricity  alone 
or  for  engine  power  alone. 

Famous  MZ”  Engine  Used 

This  plant  consists  simply  of  a  “Z”  Engine  and 
an  equally  dependable  generator  and  battery.  It 
starts  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Special  features  in¬ 
sure  unusually  long  life. 

A  nation-wide  dealer  organization  assures  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  of  satisfactory  performance  from 
any  Fairbanks-Morse  Product.  Learn  all  about  this 
simpler,  more  efficient  Home  Light  Plant.  Send  for 
interesting  new  booklet. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO, 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

Eastern  Hrnoehc*  :  New  York  ;  Baltimore  :  Boston 

Double  Duty 

FAIRBANKS  -MORSE 
HOME  LIGHT  PLANT 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Improving  a  Water  Supply 

The  dam  where  we  take  water  is  about 
225  ft.  higher  than  the  main  street; 
where  the  pipe  leaves  the  dam  it  is  a 
gradual  descent,  for  about  3,000  ft.,  and 
then  it  goes  over  a  hill  that  has  a  rise  of 
about.  20  or  25  ft.  'Then  a  descent  to  a 
river.  'This  is  9,S3S  ft.  from  dam;  there 
it.  goes  through  the  river  and  makes  a 
steep  grade  to  the  main  street.  The  main 
street  is  about  75  ft.  higher  than  the 
river.  This  pipe  lias  been  in  about  15 
years.  There  does  not  seem  to  lie  as 
much  pressure  11s  there  was  at  first.  What 
would  be  the  cause  of  this?  Would  it  do 
any  good  to  lay  a  larger  pipe  a  part  of 
the  way?  Would  this  increase  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  give  more  water  on  the  main 
street?  It  is  about  1,000  ft.  from  the 
river  to  the  main  street.  The  pipe  is 
4-in.  cast  iron.  w.  v.  R. 

Jay,  N,  Y. 

There  arc  a  number  of  things  that 
might  act  to  cause  a  lessened  pressure 
in  your  water  main.  It  is  probable  that 
the  village  is  larger  than  when  the  line 
was  installed  15  years  ago,  and  that  more 
faucets  are  in  use.  With  a  given  supply 
of  water  the  greater  the  number  of  fau¬ 
cets  in  use  at  any  one  time  the  less  the 
pressure  on  each  will  be.  Than,  too,  it 
is  possible  that  the  intake  is  partially 
clogged,  or  that  an  injury  to  the  line  at 
some  point  permits  the  escape  of  water. 
This  might  be  true  and  go  unnoticed  if  it 
was  located  where  the  pipe  line  goes  be¬ 
neath  the  river. 

With  a  head  of  225  ft.  the  lino  should 
show  a  pressure  of  97  lbs.  per  square 
inch  if  a  pressure  gauge  were  attached  at 
the  lower  end  and  all  other  escapes  for 
the  water  closed. 

Laying  a  larger  pipe  a  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  would  not  give  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  in  How.  The  water  would  all  have 
to  pass  through  the  portion  of  4-in.  pipe 
remaining,  and  if  more  were  supplied 
would  have  to  flow  through  this  pipe  at  a 
higher  velocity.  The  friction  of  water 
with  the  inside  of  the  pipe  varies  about 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  so  you  can 
readily  see  that  this  friction  would  cut 
down  considerably  the  amount  of  water 
that  you  might  expect.  A  stand-pipe  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  nearby  hill  with  its  top  at  the 
level  of  the  source  of  water  would  bring 
your  pressure  or  water  supply  near  the 
point  where  it  is  to  be  used  and  give  you 
a  better  working  pressure  in  the  village. 
If  the  line  is  leaking  Ibis  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  may  possibly  remedy  the 
trouble. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

Will  you  give  me  instructions  for 
building  a  septic  tank  for  a  family  of 
seven?  e.  c. 

Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 

A  septic  tank  disposes  of  sewage  by 
permitting  certain  bacteria  to  feed  upon 
it.  These  liquefy  the  material  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  the  resulting  liquid  is 
discharged  over  or  in  a  disposal  bed. 
where  another  form  of  bacteria  finish  the 
purifying  process. 

Concrete  makes  the  best  septic  tank. 
At  present  the  two-chamber  tank  seems 
to  be  the  type  most  favored.  The  sewage 
from  the  house  enters  the  large  elm  ruber 
at  I  he  house  end  of  the  tank,  and  when 
it  is  full  trickles  over  into  the  smaller 
or  “dosing”  chamber,  as  it  is  called. 
When  this  chamber  fills  to  a  certain 
point  it  starts  si  phonic  action,  and  the 
liquid  in  this  chamber  then  goes  out  with 
a  rush.  The  “dosing”  chamber  then  fills 
again  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  chamber  should  be  of  such  size  that 
it  will  bold  the  raw  sewage  for  about  24 
hours,  while  the  dosing  chamber  should 
empty  every  four  to  six  hours.  For  a 
family  of  seven  the  combined  size  of  the 
two  chambers  should  be  about  3  ft.  wide, 
0  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  deep,  inside  measure¬ 
ments.  Walls  should  lie  built  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts  clean, 
well-graded  sand  and  three  parts  stone, 
making  them  S  in.  thick  and  reinforcing 
with  wire  mesh  or  small  rods  to  prevent 
shrinkage  cracks.  If  gravel  Is  used  it 
should  lie  run  over  a  Ft  in.  screen,  and 
all  passing  the  screen,  ranging  from  Vi  in. 
down  in  size  of  particles,  considered  as 
sand  in  making  up  the  concrete. 

Cornell  University  publishes  a  very 
complete  bulletin  on  making  a  septic 
tank,  and  this  can  be  obtained  for  the 
asking. 


Cement  Cistern 

T  plan  on  a  concrete  tank,  built  in  the 
ground,  to  take  care  of  the  rainwater 
from  house  and  born.  The  barn  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  galvanized  roofing,  and  the 
house  with  slate-coated  shingles.  Would 
it  make  any  difference  in  the  water  by 
mixing  the  two  together,  from  the  house 
and  barn?  The  water  is  to  be  used  as 
running  water  for  toilet  and  bath,  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  and  clothes  and  the  like.  I 
intend  installing  a  water  pumping  out¬ 
fit  to  keep  the  supply  to  house.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  concrete  lank.  I  would  like  to 
build  one  of  about  100  barrels  or  75  bar¬ 
rels.  What  dimensions  are  required  in 
order  to  bold  that  amount  of  water?  I 
intend  to  bnve  concrete  lop,  with  man¬ 
hole  I11  center.  IIow  thick  would  you  ad¬ 


vise  the  eide  walls  and  ends?  I  would 
want  the  top  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  least  a  foot  or  18  in.  J.  n.  Q. 

Homo,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
trouble  from  the  mixing  of  the  water 
from  the  galvanized  and  asphalt  roof. 
The  asphalt  shingles  may  give  the  water 
a  taste  for  a  time  after  being  first  put  on, 
but  will  not  bother  in  this  way  long. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  In  build  a  wall 
of  porous  brick  across  one  corner  of  the 
cistern  and  have  the  pipe  intake  lead 
from  this.  The  porous  wall  would  form 
a  rough  filler  which  would  strain  the 
water  and  insure  the  delivery  of  clean 
water  at  t he  house  faucets,  although  not 
necessarily  pure.  IT  a  catch  basin  or 
filter  is  arranged  through  which  the  water 
must  pass  when  entering  the  cistern,  it 
will  save  the  washing  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  waste  material  into  it  from 
the  roofs. 

As  to  the  cistern,  one  8x9x6  ft.  deep 
will  hold  about  100  barrels.  A  circular 
cistern  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  5 14  ft. 
deep  will  hold  approximately  the  same 
amount,  and  require  less  cement  for  mak¬ 
ing.  It.  is  more  difficult  to  construct, 
however. 

Walls  can  be  made  8  in.  thick  of  a 
concrete  mixture  proportioned  as  follows: 
One  sack  cement,  2  cu.  ft.  clean  well- 
graded  sand.  3  on.  ft.  crushed  stone  or 
screened  gravel.  The  sand  should  range 
in  size  of  particles  from  14  in.  down,  and 
the  gravel  should  range  from  Vi  in.  up  to 
114  in.  The  walls  and  bottom  should  be 
reinforced  with  heavy  wire  mesh  or  rods, 
placed  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 
Particular  pains  should  he  taken  to  have 
the  reinforcement  extend  well  around  the 
corners,  lo  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
crack  here.  Where  there  is  reasonable 
sureness  of  the  quality  of  the  sand  and 
graved  used,  a  mixture  proportioned  with 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  four 
parts  stoue  may  be  used. 


Installing  Tank  in  Attic 

I  have  a  driven  well  2*4  in.,  400  ft. 
deep,  from  which  I  pump  the  water 
through  a  2-in.  pipe  to  an  underground 
reservoir,  but  I  wish  to  change  the  route 
of  the  water  and  install  a  water  ^tank.  in 
my  garret.  There  is  now  1 14 -in.  pipe 
connected  to  the  2-iu.  pipe  just  outside 
of  the  pumphouse,  and  this  I1, 4 -in.  pipe 
supplies  the  water  to  the  house.  Should 
I  lose  too  much  power  by  pumping  the 
water  from  the  2V.. -in.  well,  or  pump 
direct  into  the  l1, 4-in.  pipe,  or  would  I 
have  to  lav  a  bigger  pipe?  Would  the 
cost  of  laying  a  larger  pipe  overcome  the 
expense  of  gasoline  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  occur  by  pumping  from  a  2%-in. 
well  into  a  1*4 -in.  pipe? 

In  placing  the  water  tank,  size  10x10x8 
ft.,  in  the  garret,  would  the  ceiling  beams 
carry  the  weight  ?  Size  of  them  is  2x6  *4 
in..  10  in.  apart,  hardwood ;  it  is  either 
while  oak  or  ash  wood.  There  is  no 
support  underneath  for  a  distance  of  8  ft. 
0  in.  The  tank  would  be  10  ft.  across; 
in  other  words,  10  ft.  square  by  5  ft. 
deep.  A  partition  runs  after  the  S  ft. 
(5  in.  of  clear  space.  There  is  a  OxC-in. 
hard  wood  beam  at  the  beginning  of  each 
10  ft.  square.  How  many  gallons  of 
water  would  such  a  tank  hold?  L.  w. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

The  distance  that  you  intend  pumping 
water  through  the  1’j-in.  pipe  has  not 
been  given;  neither  has  the  rate  at  which 
it  will  be  pumped,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  you  just  what  the  friction  will 
be  in  this  pipe.  The  rate  of  flow  will  be 
just  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the 
2l4-iu.  pipe.  Unless,  however,  the  pipe  is 
of  considerable  length,  or  the  rate  of 
pumping  is  very  fast,  the  114 -in.  pipe 
will  take  care  of  the  water  without  undue 
friction.  One  can  usually  be  governed 
by  (lie  discharge  openings  in  the  pump: 
pipes  titled  to  them  without  the  use  of 
reducing  couplings  are  satisfactory  in  size 
for  ordinary  distances. 

Putting  a  water  tank  of  any  consider¬ 
able  size  in  tlu>  attic  of  a  house  is  more 
or  less  of  a  risk.  The  usual  house  frame 
is  not  made  to  withstand  such  a  load, 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  he  sagging 
floors,  cracked  plaster,  and.  if  the  distor¬ 
tion  is  great  enough,  a  leaky  tank,  with 
the  troubles  that  follow.  A  tank  of  the 
size  that  yon  mention.  8x8x6  ft.  deep, 
will  hold,  when  level  full,  12  tons  of 
water,  while  tin*  larger  tank  first  men¬ 
tioned  would  hold  about  1 5 Va  tons.  Un¬ 
less  this  weight  was  well  supported  by 
partitions,  one  beneath  the  other,  and 
finally  by  posts  in  the  cellar,  it  would  be 
likely  to  make  trouble  for  you.  If  the 
post  supports  can  be  arranged,  the  floor 
can  be  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  extra 
timbers  beneath  the  tank. 

The  capacity  of  the  tanks  in  gallons 
would  he  approximately  as  follows,  there 
being  about  7U*  gallons  in  each  cubic 
font  :  Tank  8x8x6  ft.  deep,  when  filled 
level  full,  2.880  gallons  :  tank  10x10x5  ft. 
deep,  when  filled  level  full.  3,750  gallons. 
Tn  practice  these  tanks  would  be  fitted 
with  an  overflow  pipe,  and  would  only  be 
filled  to  within  about  3  in.  of  the  top, 
and  under  these  conditions  would  contain 
2,760  gallons  and  3,562.5  gallons,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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Poultryman's  Wages 

What  are  the  usual  wages  paid  oil 
poultry  plants  to  the  one  who  is  trap- 
nesting.  and  what  time  should  the  lirst 
round  be  made  in  the  morning  and  for 
the  last  trip  in  the  afternoon?  Would 
you  give  list  of  experiment  stations  that 
will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  plans  for 
a  good  simple  trap-nest?  j.  p.  g. 

Versailles,  O. 

Probably  $00  a  month  with  board  and 
room  for  fairly  good  poultry  men  would 
be  about  the  average  wages  paid  at  this 
time.  Good  men  are  very  scarce  and  in 
great  demand  on  poultry  farms  all  over 
the  country  at  wages  running  up  to  $100 
or  more  a  month  with  board  and  room, 
but  there  are  so  few  men  who  measure 
up  to  requirement s  that  the  average  is 
brought  down  very  materially  from  this 
figure.  Of  course  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  positions  of  managers  or 
superintendents. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  round  of  trap-nests 
should  be  made  at  7  a.  m.,  standard  time, 
and  every  two  hours  after  that  until  three 
o’clock,  making  five  times  in  all.  Then  it 
is  always  safer  to  take  another  look  at 
them  at  feeding  time  or  any  time  before 
dark  to  see  that  no  late  layers  are  con- 
iined  on  the  nests  all  night. 

No  doubt  you  would  be  able  to  get  a 
description  of  a  good  trap-nest  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Poultry  Department,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Storrs,  Conn. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Head  Lice  on  Pullets 

Some  pullets  have  head  lice.  What 
can  bo  done  for  them?  I  have  used  all 
kinds  of  powde"  i.  p. 

Now  York. 

Any  kind  of  simple  grease  smeared 
over  the  skin  of  the  head  will  kill  head 
lice,  but  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  treat 
for  these  lice  alone.  A  bit  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  may 
be  smeared  upon  the  skin  just  beneath 
the  vent,  and  shoud  rid  the  fowl  of  body 
lice  for  a  long  time,  oue  treatment  being 
ordinarily  sufficient,  for  the  season.  Body 
lice,  unless  present  in  large  numbers, 
probably  do  fowls  little  harm,  the  red 
mites  which  congregate  about  the  perches 
and  suck  the  blood  of  the  fowls  at  night 
being  the  most  seriously  damaging  of 
such  parasites.  These  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  applications  of  kerosene,  crude 
oil.  or  other  oil,  to  the  perches  and  hiding 
places  about  nests  and  behind  loose 
boards  in  the  poultry-house.  A  thorough 
application  of  some  one  of  these  mite  de¬ 
stroyers  once  or  twice  during  the  warm 
weather  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
mites  in  check.  Blue  ointment  may  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store,  it  being  the 
ordinary  mercurial  ointment  of  the  shops. 

M.  B.  D. 


Remedies  for  Lice 

I  have  a*bout  100  pullets  infested  with 
lice.  What  remedies  may  be  used?  I 
was  thinking  of  whitewashing  the  coop 
and  using  lice  powder.  F.  L.  P. 

Vermont. 

The  henhouse  should  be  well  white¬ 
washed  before  cold  weather,  so  that  it  can  1 
dry  out  thoroughly  before  the  pullets  are 
confined,  to  it.  The  perches  should  also 
be  painted  or  sprayed  with  some  grease 
or  oil,  like  the  waste  oil  from  a  gasoline 
engine,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
spaces  beneath  the  ends  where  they  rest 
Upon  the  supports.  This  is  to  destroy 
the  red  mites  that  congregate  in  such 
places  and  do  much  more  harm  than  do 
the  body  lice  found  upon  the  fowls.  These 
body  lice  may  be  destroyed  by  smearing  a 
bit  of  blue  ointment  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  corn  over  the  skin  beneath  the 
vent,  or,  if  a  powder  is  preferred,  sodium 
fluoride  may  be  worked  through  the  feath¬ 
ers  down  to  the  slciu,  a  few  good  pinches 
being  used  for  each  fowl.  M.  b.  d. 


Roup 

Last  year  I  bad  some  chickens  sick 
with  a  cold.  They  had  one  eye  swollen 
and  when  opened  a  cheesy  substance  was 
squeezed  out.  I  killed  all  that  had  a 
swollen  eye,  and  to  the  others  I  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  drop  of  arg.vrol  in  each  eye  and 
nostril,  which  helped  them  get  well,  but 
this  year  I  have  had  two  birds  starting 
with  the  same  thing.  Is  there  anything 
that  I  can  put  into  their  drinking  water, 
or  mix  into  their  mash,  that,  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  that  way?  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

If  this  trouble  is  caused  by  the  germs 
of  true  roup,  the  isolation  of  the  affected 
birds  and  disinfection  of  the  quarters  oc¬ 
cupied  by  them,  by  whitewashing,  and 
the  utensils  from  which  they  eat  and 
drink,  by  the  free  use  of  boiling  Water, 
will  do  as  much  to  check  it  as  anything 
outside  the  treatment  which  you  describe. 
The  drinking  water  may  also  have  added 
to  it  enough  potassium  permanganate  to 
color  it  a  wine  red,  or  as  much  us  the 
chickens  will  accept.  Roup  is  likely  to  he 
carried  over  from  one  year  to  another, 
though  wet.  cold  weather  predisposes  to 
it  by  bringing  about  ordinary  colds  that 
lessen  the  resistance  of  the  birds.  There 
are  no  easy  methods  of  getting  rid  of 
roup,  thoroughness  in  applying  the  pre¬ 
ventives  being  very  essential.  "  u.  n.  d. 


It  takes  a  hog  about  half 

to  buy  it  now 


Prices  now  lower 

than  ever  before 

YOU  are  in  a  better  position  now  than  in 
several  years  to  buy  some  of  the  things 
you  have  needed — and  first  among  these  is 
a  Western  Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit. 

This  is  true  because  the  things  you  raise 
are  worth  more.  You  can  buy  the  same 
article  with  less  pork,  less  wheat,  less  corn, 

less  cotton. 

• 

And  when  the  price  of  the  article  itself  is 
reduced,  still  less  of  what  you  raise  is  needed 
to  buy  it.  This  brings  you  to  the  second 
reason  why  this  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  is  easy  to  buy. 

We  have  reduced  the  price  21%  within 
a  year,  to  the  lowest  point  in  our  history. 

And  that  isn’t  all.  The  Western  Electric 
Outfit  is  easy  to  buy  because  you  have 

Twelve  Months  to  Pay 

And  remember  this.  A  Western  Electric 
Outfit  furnishes  all  the  comforts  of  electric 
light  and  power. 

It  runs  your  water  system,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  separator  and  many  other  devices. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  in  the  coupon! 

Dealers:  Some  good  territory  stiil 
open  for  live -wire  representatives. 


/I 


Western  Electric 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/  Mail 
/  this 


Power  fir’  Light 


MORE  POWER  TO  YOU 


"7 

/  Name 


/  coupon 

/  Let  us  tell  you 
/  more  about  the 
easy  way  to  buy  this 
✓  hard  worker.  Write  for 
>  booklet  R.  N.  4,  toWest- 
y  ern  Electric  Co.,  Power  and 
/  Light  Dept.,  401  Hudson 
/  Street,  New  York. 


/ 

/  Address. 


Highest  tjuaUty- 
SoU  by  weight 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apoixo-K ksstonk  Galvanised  Shoots  not  only  excel  for  Roofins  sndSiding 


unequal ed  service.  Sold  by  loading  ....  . - ....  „,r  tI1,. 

below  regular  brands.  Shall  wo  send  oar  valuable  "Bettei  Buildings"  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PL\TE  COMPANY.  Frick  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Engine 
Book 

FREE 


Learn  About  Engines 
Before  Yon  Buy  One 

ATTRITE  for  my  illustrated  book— Tells  all 
f  T  about  engines — Shows  every  part  of  the 
WITTE  —  Explains  its  many  advantages  — 
Describes  42  sizes  and  styles. 

Direct  FACTORY  Prices 

on  anything  yoo  want.  Lifetime  Guarantee,  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms.  90-Day  Teat.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1332  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1892  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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All  Sorts 


On  Keeping  Out  of  Law  Suits 

Most  of  us  have  hoard  Punch's  advice 
on  getting:  married,  which  was — “Don't !" 
If  one  goes  to  practically  any  reputable 
lawyer  for  advice  on  going  to  law,  he 
will  get  the  same  counsel — “Don’t” — and 
yet  the  courts  are  crowded.  One  hears  so 
often  that  the  lawyer  is  the  only  one  who 
makes  anything  out  of  a  lawsuit  that  the 
statement  has  become  trite,  and  yet  when 
his  combativeness  is  aroused,  the  average 
man  will  fight  rather  than  come  to  a  com¬ 
promise.  I  intend  in  this  article  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  to  avoid  lawsuits,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  submit  to  injustice. 

In  the  first  place,  many  civil  suits  are 
caused  by  misunderstanding.  The  ob¬ 
vious  remedy  is  to  have  all  business  deals 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  parties  at 
the  time  a  deal  is  made.  To  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  my  own  recent,  experience,  I 
sold  a  barn  of  hay  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  done  it  many  times  be¬ 
fore.  simply  by  a  verbal  agreement,  the 
buyer  paying  me  part  of  the  price  to  bind 
the  bargain.  The  bay  was  to  be  delivered 
to  the  railroad,  and  naturally  in  that  case 
the  weights  of  the  bales  as  determined  by 
the  pressers  would  be  the  weights  on 
which  I  should  receive  pay.  Then  the 
buyer  wished  me  to  deliver  this  hay  to  an 
army  post,  which  I  did.  The  hay  was 
weighed  in  there  on  platform  scales,  and 
the  weight  as  determined  by  these  scales 
fell  short  of  that  given  by  the  pressers. 
As  these  pressers  were  the  buyer’s  own 
men.  and  their  scales  belonged  to  him,  I 
maintained  that  I  should  have  pay  for 
the  hay  as  pressed,  while  the  buyer  said 
that  he  would  only  pay  for  what  had  been 
delivered.  A  few  seconds  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "presser’s  weights” 
would  have  avoided  the  difficulty.  As  it 
was.  here  was  the  makings  of  a  fine  little 
lawsuit.  I  will  tell  how  I  settled  this 


had  been  in  the  other  man’s  favor,  I 
should  simply  have  felt  that  I  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  law  ou  the  case,  and 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it. 

The  cost  of  this  method  of  settling  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  about  six  cents  and  some  time. 
We  are  now  both  satisfied,  and  there,  are 
absolutely  no  hard  feelings  between  us. 
Had  we  had  a  lawsuit,  the  cost  to  me 
would  have  been  as  much  as  the  matter 
in  dispute — $20 — and  the  cost  to  him 
would  have  been  the  $20,  plus  the  court 
cos'ts  and  a  lawyer's  bill.  It  would  hardly 
have  come  to  less  than  $50.  Of  course,  I 
could  have  saved  about  $5  worth  of  time 
and  gasoline  by  having  a  more  business¬ 
like  contract  in  the  first  place,  but.  given 
the  disagreement,  the  best  manner  to  set¬ 
tle  it  is  to  submit  to  a  third  person  who 
is  absolutely  impartial.  If  the  two  par¬ 
ties  cannot  agree  on  a  third,  let  each 
choose  one  and  these  two  choose  a  third. 

New  York.  a.  h.  de  gbaff. 


Farmers’  and  Workmen’s  Compensation; 

Stockholders’  Assessments 

1.  Under  the  laws  of  New  York,  is  a 
farmer  liable  for  damages  if  a  carpenter 
or  other  workman  is  injured  while  at 
work  on  his  buildings,  for  instance, 
shingling  or  building  silo?  2.  A  number 
of  farmers  have  bought  and  equipped  a 
creamery  for  use  in  an  emergency  wbeu 
theier  regular  market  for  milk  is  closed. 
It  is  seldom  used,  and  in  order  to  meet 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  levy  an  assessmem  on  the  stock. 
Some  members  who  expect  to  have  no  fur¬ 
ther  use  for  the  creamery  say  that  they 
will  forfeit  their  stock  rather  than  to 
pay  the  small  assessment.  Can  they  do 
this?  What  are  their  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  the  company  in  this  case?  The 
company  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  F.  w.  P. 

1.  A  carpenter  who  is  engaged  by  the 
owner  of  a  building  to  make  repairs  to 
the  roof,  etc.,  who  did  the  work  in  his 
own  way  without  direction  from  the  own¬ 
er  except  indication  of  the  places  to  be 


repaired,  was  held  in  a  case  decided  on 
July  0  last  to  be  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  and  not  an  employe,  within  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law,  even 
though  the  repairs  were  being  made  on 
property  occupied  by  a  tenant.  A  farmer 
does  not  come  within  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  act,  while  employing  workmen 
to  repair  his  buildings,  for  the  reason 
that  the  repairs  are  not.  for  pecuniary 
gain. 

2.  Ordinarily  au  assessment  may  be 
levied  and  collected  on  fully  paid  stock 
where  authority  to  do  so  is  conferred  by 
statute,  articles  of  incorporation,  or  by 
agreement,  but  not  otherwise.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  various  ways  for  as¬ 
sessment  of  stockholders  for  amounts 
after  the  par  value  of  their  stock  has  been 
paid  in,  but  such  efforts  have  generally 
failed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
your  charter,  the  certificates,  etc.,  in 
order  to  fully  answer  your  question.  It 
will  probably  be  well  for  you  to  submit 
this  to  a  local  attorney,  who  could  give 
it  more  attention.  N.  T. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

GENERAL  MARKET  TONE  SHOWS  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT — PRODUCE  MOVEMENT  NOW  AT 
HIGH  POINT  OF  SEASON. 

The  general  tone  of  the  markets  in 
farm  produce  is  somewhat  strouger. 
Grain  seesaws  according  to  war  news. 
Meats  have  been  tending  higher.  Dairy 
and  poultry  products  hold  values  firmly, 
and  so  does  the  price  of  feeds.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  as  a  class  are  at  least  no 
lower,  although  peaches  slumped  badly  in 
some  overloaded  markets.  Complaints  of 
car  shortage  are  heard,  especially  in  the 
West,  but  total  carlot.  shipments  are 
heavier  than  last  year.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  market  if  more  cars  were  filled 
and  sent  Fast?  Movement  of  products 
is  about  3.000  cars  daily  and  close  to  the 
highest  on  record.  Potatoes  alone  require 
1,000  cars  daily,  and  apples  about  half  as 
many,  while  peaches  at  peak  of  move¬ 
ment  in  September  fill  more  cars  than 
the  apples. 

APPLES  DULL 

A  few  sales  of  Winter  apples  are  re¬ 
ported,  but  most  of  the  news  consists  of 
the  prices  offered  growers,  which  ruled 
about  $1.25  per  box  for  extra  fancy  Jona¬ 
thans  in  the  Northwest,  and  $3  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  Yorks  in  Missouri.  Buyers  in 
Western  New  York  are  reported  offering 
$2.50  per  barrel  for  graded  Baldwins  and 
$2  for  Greenings.  The  prices  are  about 


on  the  level  of  the  market  for  Fall  kinds, 
and  apparently  loo  low.  considering  light 
crop  of  Winter  kinds.  On  the  whole,  the 
fooling  is  becoming  more  confident  regard¬ 
ing  future  improvement  in  the  apple  situ¬ 
ation  from  t lie  point  of  view  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  central  fact  is  that  Baldw  ins, 
Greenings  and  Npys  are  not  a  heavy  crop. 
If  late  apples  cannot  be  sold  at  a  fair 
price  now  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
thpy  will  he  needed  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  There  is  no  surplus  of  the  good, 
long-keeping  cooking  varieties,  and  the 
apple  pie  eater  is  after  all  the  great  con¬ 
sumer  of  main  crop  Eastern  apples  in 
the  long  run,  one  season  after  another. 
It  probably  pays  average  growers  best  to 
sell  before  storage,  but  if  buyers  will  not 
take  hold  then  there  is  a  fair  chance  in 
a  season  like  this  for  the  grower  who 
can  supply  or  hire  good  storage  space. 
Even  in  the  big  apple  year  of  11)20  the 
price  of  apples  held  up  better  than  for 
most  farm  products  in  that  time  of  gen¬ 
eral  slump. 

HOGGING  OFF  POTATOES 

In  some  of  the  remote  Far  Western 
potato  sections  the  price  offered  hardly 
pays  for  picking,  sorting  and  hauling.  Ir 
is  reported  that  many  of  the  poorer  fields 
will  be  hogged  off.  Mr.  Henry  Root  Hog 
as  a  customer  does  his  own  digging  and 
is  not  fussy  about  the  grades.  He  never 
complains  about  small  sizes,  second 
growth,  scab,  wire  worm,  hollow  heart 
fusarium  rot  and  such  trifles,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  every  consignment  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  He  pays  at  least  something 
net  in  terms  of  cutting  up.  trying  out 
and  salting  down. 

Some  of  the  apples  have  been  going  to 
the  same  kind  of  market,  which  is  a 
meliod  of  disposal  that  puts  multitudes 
of  insects  where  they  will  do  least  harm. 
But  the  owner  of  good  late-keeping  Win¬ 
ter  fruit  should  think  twice  before  feed¬ 
ing  out  the  crop.  g.  b.  f. 


Willis:  “Bump  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  man  I  know.”  Gillis:  “How  so?” 
Willis:  “He  knows  he  can’t  afford  to 
own  a  car.’’  Gillis:  "Huh!  Lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  know  they  can’t.”  Willis:  “Yes, 
but  Bump  doesn’t  own  one,  either.” — 
New  York  Sun. 


Little  Elsie  came  in  fi’oin  the  country 
to  visit  her  grandparents.  There  bein 
other  guests.  Elsie  slept  in  the  foldin 
bed.  Upon  her  return  home  she  wrote: 
“Dear  Grandma- — I  slept  in  your  bureau 
drawer  and  liked  it  very  much.” — Credit 
Lost. 


matter  a  little  later. 

Another  prolific  source  of  lawsuits  is 
the  failure  of  one  party  to  a  deal  to  set¬ 
tle  with  the  other  when  the  time  for  set¬ 
tlement  comes.  Such  difficulties  can  be 
avoided  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all. 
One  should  demand  and  require  cash 
from  slippery  customers,  and  these  are 
usually  known  in  a  community.  If 
cash  is  not  to  be  had  and  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  deal  with  one  whom  one  does 
not  entirely  trust,  demand  good  security. 
If  a  man  intends  to  be  honest,  he  will 
not,  or  should  not,  object.  If  he  does 
not  intend  to  be  square,  why  hunt 
trouble  ? 

As  to  the  method  of  avoiding  the  suit 
after  the  disagreement  has  taken  place, 
the  settlement  of  the  hay  case  mentioned 
above  should  be  of  interest.  When  I  saw 
that  the  buyer  would  not  settle  on  what  I 
considered  to  he  fair  terms,  I  wrote  him 
a  letter,  stating  that  I  thought  that  he 
wished  to  do  what  was  right,  and  that  I 
certainly  did,  and  that  the  only  differ-  j 
ence  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  as  to  just 
what  was  right.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  that  this  was  a  matter  for  a 
lawyer  to  determine,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  leave  the  entire  matter  to  some  law¬ 
yer  that  we  neither  of  us  knew,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  one  employed  by  a  certain  farm 
paper  which  runs  a  service  column  for 
its  subscribers.  At  first  he  did  not  wish  | 
to  do  this,  since  he  said  that  I  could  not 
prove  that  all  the  hay  pressed  had  been 
delivered.  I  had  been  to  the  post  and 
gotten  the  ‘tally  of  the  number  of  bales 
delivered.  I  then  went  to  the  presser, 
and  from  his  book  got  the  tally  of  the 
number  of  bales  pressed.  Since  the  two 
were  the  same,  the  buyer  had  no  further 
reason  for  refusing,  and  agreed  to  the 
proposition.  The  matter  was  submitted 
in  writing,  I  taking  the  buyer's  dicta¬ 
tion  of  his  side  of  the  question,  and  writ¬ 
ing  my  own  side,  and  submitting  it  to 
him.  The  letter  was  mailed,  enclosing 
two  self -addressed  envelopes,  and  before 
long  there  came  a  decision — in  :ny  favor 
as  it  happened.  The  question  of  whether 
it  was  in  my  favor  or  in  favor  of  the 
other  man,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  If  I  had  settled  with  him 
as  he  offered  to  do.  by  splitting  the  differ¬ 
ence,  I  should  have  always  felt  that  I 
had  suffered  an  injustice.  If  the  decision 


An  Eight  Years  Record 

IN  the  eight  years  we  have  been  offering  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds 
to  form  balanced  rations  with  different  kinds  of  roughage, 
not  a  single  feeder  has  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in 
milk  production  or  keep  his  cows  in  good  condition  when  our 
instructions  for  feeding  have  been  followed. 

The  reason  for  this  record  of  uniformally  good  results  is  not  a  secret  or  an 
involved  process.  It  is  the  simple  and  correct  application  of  feeding  principles 
to  meet  the  cow’s  requirement. 

To  do  this  the  ingredients  are  carefully  selected  to  maintain  the  nutritive 
standard  at  lowest  cost  and  so  blended  in  the  manufacturing  process  as  to 
insure  perfect  uniformity. 

The  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  which  have  maintained  this  wonderful  record  and 
will  do  the  same  for  you  are : 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 


to  be  fed  with  low  protein 
succulent  roughage;  Si¬ 
lage,  Pasturage,  Green 
Fodder,  etc. 


to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage ; 
Timothy  Hay,  Mixed 
Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


to  be  fed  with  high  pro¬ 
tein  dry  roughage;  Clover 
Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 


WHITE 

BRAND 


£ 


To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not  be  as  good  and 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true  whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap 
feed  or  high  concentrate.  The  uniform  nutritive  stand. 

ard  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  is 
always  maintained.  The  results 
obtained  have  proven  the  stand¬ 
ard  correct,  and  nothing  should 
be  added  to  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds. 

Send  for  booklet  which  shows 
how  Tioga  Feed  Service  is  applied 
in  all  Tioga  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


-BLull 

BRAND 


rh-: 


Use  the  TT-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  ]  ie 
furnished  with : 

Tl-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  [for 
raising  calves. 

EGAT1NE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for 
Smut. 


bf.  it. 
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Starting  in  the  Poultry  Business 

I  wish  to  start  a  chicken  farm.  I  like 
chickens  and  all  animals.  I  think  of 
buying  15  acres  of  land,  where  I  would 
start  in  early  with  5,000  baby  chicks. 
From  that  I  would  keep  for  the  next  year 
1,000  layers,  and  the  rest  1  would  sell 
for  broilers.  I  would  keep  the  chickens 
on  free  range.  How  big  a  house  should 
1  build  for  the  baby  chicks,  and  should 
I  use  oil  or  coal  brooder?  When  they 
are  growing  what  kind  of  house  is  best 
on  the  free  range,  colony  or  stationary 
house,  and  how  big?  How  should  I  feed 
from  the  beginning  until  maturing?  How 
big  a  house  and  how  much  land  for  1,000 
layers?  Should  1  keep  the  layers  on  free 
range?  1  want  to  have  (rap-nests.  Do 
you  think  the  Cornell  mixture  is  the  best 
feed?  What  breed  is  most  profitable? 
I  would  like  to  raise  Barred  Plymouth 
Bocks.  What  color  are  the  eggs?  l.  n. 

To  start  in  ns  you  propose,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  business,  would  be  very 
sure  to  cost  you  all  of  your  savings  and 
result  in  complete  failure.  The  poultx-y 
business  must  be  learned,  as  any  other 
business  would  be,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  time  and  expense.  No 
other  business  is  more  full  of  pitfalls  and 
opportunities  for  complete  failure  than 
is  poultry  keeping  on  a  large  scale.  For 
•  me  who  has  not  had  long  experience  in 
raising  chickens  to  start  in  the  Spring 
with  5,0<X>  baby  chicks  would  be  to  court 
disaster,  and  that  within  a  very  few 
weeks.  Don't  attempt  it.  If  you  wish 
really  to  make  a  business  of  poultry 
keeping,  try  to  obtain  a  position  with 
<ome  good  poultry  man  and  work  for  at 
leavst  a  year  to  learn  the  trade,  or  else 
start  with  a  few  chickens,  say  500,  and 
learn  to  handle  them  'before  investing 
your  savings  in  a  farm  and  equipment 
for  several  thousand.  The  handling  of 
chickens  and  old  fowls  profitably  is  an 
art  that  must  be  learned  by  observation 
and  practice,  and  cannot  be  imparted  to 
you  in  a  few  words.  Bveu  the  ability  to 
make  a  good  profit  from  a  small  flock  is 
no  proof  that  on*-  would  succeed  with  a 
large  number.  The  best  advice  that  I 
can  give  you  is:  Learn  the  A  li  Cs  of 
the  business,  either  by  working  for  some 
good  poultryman  for  at  least  a  year,  or 
by  starting  on  a  small  scale  and  increas¬ 
ing  your  equipment  and  stock  as  you  are 
able  to  do  so  profitably.  M.  b.  d. 


Ipecac  for  Blackhead 

In  feeding  ipecac  to  turkeys  to  prevent 
blackhead  how  much  is  used  at  a  time, 
and  is  it  in  liquid  or  pow’der  form?  I 
have  four  turkeys.  h.  v. 

The  dose  is  one  teaspoon  of  powdered 
ipecac  mixed  with  dry  mash  enough  to 
feed  20  turkeys.  Commencing  when  about 
two  weeks  old,  feed  this  twice  a  week 
until  they  are  three  months  old.  The 
ipecac  is  to  be  given  in  one  day,  does  not 
need  to  be  all  put  in  one  feeding,  but  can 
be  distributed  in  two  or  three  feeds  of 
that  day.  The  Doctors  Wegeforth  let  all 
ages  partake  of  it— old  as  well  as  young 
turkeys.  After  they  are  three  months 
old  it  need  not  be  fed  so  often :  once  in 
10  days  is  often  enough.  For  four  tur¬ 
keys  one-fifth  of  a  teaspoon  would  be 
the  proper  dose.  Empty  a  teaspoonful  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  divide  into  five  equal 
heaps.  One  of  these  heaps  mixed  with 
enough  dry  mash  for  two  or  three  feeds 
would  be  rhe  proper  dose.  l)o  this  twice 
a  week.  GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE 
MKNT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc..  Reuuired  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912.  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-VORKER.  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1922. 

State  of  New  York,  . 

County  of  New  York.  * 

before  me,  a  Notary  Public  iu  and  for  the  8tate 
and  county  aforeiald,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
OHlon,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  depose*  ind  aays  that  l>e  is  the  business  mana 
yor  of  Tin)  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  tho  following 
Is,  to  the  best  of  hi*  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  tho  owncrtblp.  management  (and  if  a 
dally  paper,  the  circulation),  ote...  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  tho  date  ahmvn  in  the  above  caption, 
inquired  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in 
auction  449.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  th)a  form,  to -wit: 

1.  That,  the  name*  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
idiior.  managing  edltnj,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  Tho  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West 

30th  Hlreet.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  Woodcllff  Lake. 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcllff 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Hustness  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon.  Sherman  Square 
Hotel.  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  arc 

Tho  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  .1.  Dillon,  Sherman  Square  Hotel.  New  York 
City. 

William  F.  Dillon.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Colllngwood.  Woodcllff  Lake.  Now  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  is  they  appeal  upon  Ilia  books  of 
tho  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  ss  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  nntnn  of  tint  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  It  acting,  is  given :  also  that  tho  said  f  wo 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  tho  books  of  tho  company  ns 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  s  capacity  oilier 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  region  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion.  or  corporation  has  any  Interest  direct  or  Indi¬ 
rect.  Ill  tho  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  staled  hy  him, 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of 
October.  1922. 

WILLIAM  A.  t’ROSMY,  I  Seal. 1 

Notary  Public.  \\  Y  Go..  232. 

(My  ctutinilssltm  expires  March  30.  1924.) 


D  uPont  makes  powder — not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name"DU  PONT” 
or  “BALLISTITE”,  printed  on  the  car¬ 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &.  CO..  INC. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Know  and  specify  the  powder  you  shoot. 
The  best  powder  makes  the  best  load 
— the  best  load  gets  the  most  game. 


SHOOT  DUPONT  POWDERS 


Rural  New  York 


Columbian  Rope 


By 

ELMER  O.F1PPIN 


Tape-Marked— Pure  Manila— Guaranteed 

When  you  buy  a  piece  of  rope  ask  for  Col¬ 
umbian,  the  guaranteed  rope,  and  find  the  red, 
white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker. 

More  serviceable  and  economical  for: 

Stun.p  Pulling  Filling  the  Icehouse 

Hay  Handling  Handling  Heavy  Machines 

Stretching  Wire  Fence  Lashing  Loads 

Swinging  Scaffolds  Handling  Building  Materials 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Twines 
530-60  Genesee  Street 

Auburn,  “The  Cordage  City/’  New  York 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 


"4  -  yO«K  1  ''THIS  book  is 

1  a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandly  and 
■  other  resources 

0  1  N  e  w  York 
State  andits 

_  manufactures  as 

they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker^ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  N .  Y. 


Folder  showing 
everit  knot  wou 
will  ever  need  to 
make  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


»Y  INVITATION 

MU1BKK  or 


GOAMANTetO  Root 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CQ tff 


This  Tape-Mariner  identifies  every  inch  of  our  guaranteed  rope 
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Help  yam# 

MOULTERS 

MOULT 

If  you  want  your  hens  to  moult 
naturally — 

If  you  want  them  bacK  on  the  egg 
job  promptly — fall  and  winter  laying — 
Then  you  must  make  sure  that  your 
moulters  are  healthy  and  hungry. 

They  must  eat  lots,  and  be  able  to 
digest  what  they  eat. 

That’s  just  what 

Dr,  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

does  for  your  moulting  flock. 

It’s  a  tonic  that  begins  with  the  appetite — « 
improves  a  hen’s  whole  system. 

It  has  Iron  that  keeps  the  paleness  away, 
makes  the  combs  and  wattles  red — the  blood 
rich. 

Pan-a-ce-a  starts  the  food  the  egg  way  as 
soon  as  the  moult  is  over. 

No  time  lost. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  after  the  moult, 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  nens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 

For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


m 


/  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S. 


For  Sali-Choice  Black  Minorcas  ?uck»*r‘ 

up;  Trioi,  *10  up.  W M.  II.  ttlNKOAUL),  Hlchmoiid, ill.,  N.  T. 


FOR  ilLB — Ancona,  I.erhor.,  Pljtnsatli  Rusk  Cockll.Ra. 
April  Patching.  »i  until  Oct.  IS.  Mri.  BUBN,  Cililon,  N.  J. 

ANCONA  Pullets 

stook.  Pi-iced  for  quick  sale.  I.  THIMBU, 


Sicilian  Buttereup  COOKEIIELB,  $«-»&  each. 
OAKUALB  t'ARMK  -  r.rt  J.ft.r.on  Station,  It."  V.rk 


Psrt  JsfT.rton  Station,  Ran  Y,rk 


|  AROEE* 

Ierfects, 

KKIN 


DUCKS 


Americk'i  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKIN*  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Fini  Strain  of  Young  Bronze  Tom  Turkey*  sale 

Good  markings  ;  strong  and  vigorous;  from <5  lb.  mat. 
itigs  .  good  breeders  for  next  year's  matings,  at  SB  each. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


SPECIAL  ZF’ctll  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants  List  free, 
H.  A.  SOUDER 


Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbita,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atockior  purpose*. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Bucks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  De pi.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


JTRSEYIBLACKOIANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  E  ast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers,-  Yellow  skin.  Frno  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.PAOE  1  fONI.  Bat  IS*  Bslmsr.  *.  J. 

FOR  SALE-*.  C  *.  t.  NEB  COCKI  At  I  *.  Rauntil  on  range  from 
heavy  lay  ing  stock.  Large,  vigorous,  de«p red  birds,  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Owen  Farm  Hi  rains.  »R  and  lip.  Also  14 rev  A  Tt  i 
can  Geese  *5  and  up.  WILOACRES  FaamS,  Em  Grtsnnich,  R.  I. 

SP  D ad  Pnnl/araU  Ylbert’s  231  to  28', i  strain.  From 

.  b.neu  UOCKereit  trapnest.d.  Pedigreed  liens,  B3 

up.  Bunnybrook  Form,  Ellznvlllc,  >'e«  York  R.  I). 


ForSale-White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  MiH-egg  strain  at  Atoms  content.  February]  latched. 

$8  and  SI  O  each.  II.  V.  Tom  on  r,  Route  1,  M«taw»n,  M.  J. 

I  1%  RABBITS 


ITIoiiiioli  F^ionEe  BUCKS,  DOBS,  YOUNG  STOCK. 

r  lomisn  uiants  jobs  z«io  k.  i  u.tn*ii»n, « > 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


W  Leghorn  PlLI.ETd,  from  high  producers:  free 
•  range.  T.  K.  Warren  Wyoming,  Dolan  arc 

Ilrccdlng  Cockcrel-l  Pu refired ,  n-leo’l (Ml  8.  O.  English 
White  Leghorn  eoekereln,  6  and  6  nios.  old.  Stock  from 
Ferris  direct,  **  each,  FRED  w.  BAUER,  Bo.  l90.Unionvillo.Coon. 

3nnnPnllala  “'“"-Strain.  White  Leghorns  Nrurlv  iiim- 

,UUU  rUIIBIS  lured.  $  ISO  each,  JOHN  GRIFFIN.  Ilornell  N  », 

uonh  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  Kn.m°u?ie.a heavy: 

laying  stock.  Ttlue  iSitrnn  Farm.  Schon«ci*dy«  Jl*w  York 


500  Vary  Choice  S.C.  White  Leghorn  ",E0*ur  Pullets 

Than*  nr<*  extra  flue — f  rom  heavy  laving  stock — each. 
Quick  shipments.  KOSCLLR  fOULTRf  f ARM,  East  Slroudibur,.  Pi,  i 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  September  2.i,  1022; 

B.  t\  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  .1 . 

J.  A.  Craig.  N  J .  . 

Kt.ion  Poultry  Farm.  N  .1 . 

llarry  IJ.  Ober,  N.  .1  .  . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  K.  I..  . . . . 

Hoselawn  Farm  N  ,1 .  . 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

ltiiy  M  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Miras . 


Barr's  Knobby  Stoue.  Ta . .  13 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  20 

E,  0.  Condict,  A  Son.  N.  J .  . .  II 


r.  e.  n.  i  beds 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J  . . .  12 

a.  C  U.  I,  BEDS 

ii.  w.  col  ling  wood,  n,  j .  8 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass .  26 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  J  . .  24 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.  J . . .  17 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J . .  18 

lb  VV.  Tracy.  N.  J .  *4 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  17 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  It.  \V.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  0 

ANCON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  19 

E.  Dlttmar.  N.  J  . . . .  28 

Solomon  lliehmati,  N.  J .  39 

LEG HORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  .'15 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N,  J . . .  17 

.1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . . .  29 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  32 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . . .  12 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  j .  23 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  17 

j.  s.  Crsi  &  Son.  n.  j .  27 

Harold  \V.  Davis.  N.  J .  23 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  22 

Eigenrauch  A  De  Winters,  N.  J  .  31 

Pinchurgt  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  28 

Mattie  U.  Eppele.  N.  J  . .  27 

Geo.  B.  Kerris.  Mich .  32 

Kiukard  Frnnke.  N.  J .  16 

Ureendale  Farm,  N.Y  .  27 

Chas.  K.  Grove,  Del .  11 


John  J.  Hcerdt,  N.  J. 


Frank  L.  Hugos.  N.  J . 

Santl.  Johnston,  N.  J .  .. .. 

George  0-  Johnson,  N.  J . 


Robert  O,  Knapp,  N,  V. 
Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  V . 


Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Hcrhert  0.  Maxhntu.  R  I  . . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  N.  V . . . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J,  Mathews.  N.  J  . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Samuel  Niece  a  Son.  N  .1 . 

S,  Olsen,  N..I .  . .  . 

PI  lie  wood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  irT.si  25c 

Our  S8nd  year  Helpful,  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  w  rite  to.  ol'  national  reputation.  SendSon 
today  for  l)  months'  trial  sub.  anil  free  premium  otters, 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Fret-Con  keys  Poult rq  Book 


80  pagci  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hens.  etc.  Tolls  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional.  Conkey'a  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

THE  G.  E,  CONKCY  CO.  (511  IllNni.  ClirilssA,  Otis 
♦ 

For  Sale-coo"*.  New  NiwtownCoal  Brooder* 

No.  li— *17  ;  No.  7—118.50;  No.  1 1 — *25.  New  No 
Us,  for  short  time  only.  Special.  *29  2.400  Hall  Ini 
enbator,  *225.  JUITA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southiinuton.  N,Y 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Rutterwilk  Fed  Orchard  Hanged 

PfRFECT  HEALTH  FULL  OF  PEP.  Prices  base."  on 

age  and  weight.  Sold  on  money-hack  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 

K.ENT  BARRED  JFLOCKS 

See  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Certified  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia,  Is  V . 

14-Wks.-0ld  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

for  immediate  delivery,  mi  i.eics  mum,  a  obn>i«>i.oiii,i 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSJCOMR 

Trap  nested  stock,  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  April  and  May 
IHiJlets.  S3  each.  June  hatched,  *z. 50  each  Cockerels, 
$5  to  37.60  Prize  winning  yearling  cocks,  SB  each. 

o.  a.  l,  lewis  -  piiitii,  p«. 

OUIOVP  "o.  U,K  F.  u.  It.  by  parcel  post.  Recks, 
iiHILR  A  Reds,  Legh 'ns  and  mixed.  Del.  guar  Cal. 

WINIVItV  n  Mi  Jjil  vgK  0OI  7J  McAlUl.r.lllr,  Pa. 


Oucensbnry  Farm.  N,  J  — .  15 

Rupp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  27 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  20 

John  K.  Bocssner.  N.  J... . . . .  27 

Kosehltl  Farm.  N  .1  . .  li 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N,  J .  14 

J.  W.  ftchrel b.  N.  V .  22 

Sbadowbrook  Farm ,  Conn .  4 

A-  K.  Spear.  N.  J .  28 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J . .  24 

John  G.  Sinituonds.  N.  J  .  19 

Matthew  St.otliart.  Jr  .  N,  J  .  9 

Willis  1C.  Stryker.  N.  J .  8S 

Hun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  15 

William  S.  Snydnni.  N.  J .  . .  33 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... .  11 

J.  R.  Van  Houten.  N.  J .  In 

Gustav  Walters,  N  ,1 .  18 

John  F.  Webrell.  N.  J .  .  . .  22 

West  wood  Poultry  Farm  N.  j .  21 

James  Whetsel,  N  J . . .  (8 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  .  22 

WilbUftha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  7 


Atlantic  Co.  M  P.  A 


It.  I.  HKDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  |Assn . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

BurllngtonJCo.  Poultry  Assn . 

tt.  I.  REDS 


H.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
H  amnion  ton  Poultry  Kaisers’  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 


Week 

Total 

9 

1199 

22 

1087 

;  12 

1328 

.  20 

1764 

.  2ft 

1*76 

12 

922 

5 

1255 

6 

1261 

10 

mi 

3 

.  13 

1062 

.  20 

1469 

It 

1092 

.  21 

1492 

.  12 

1323 

8 

1408 

.  26 

1332 

24 

1606 

.  17 

1203 

.  18 

1692 

74 

1005 

.  17 

1494 

0 

1383 

.  19 

1348 

.  28 

1746 

.  39 

1679 

.  35 

1726 

17 

1781 

29 

1944 

32 

1688 

12 

1564 

.  23 

1432 

.  17 

1692 

.  27 

1712 

.  23 

1925 

22 

1555 

!  31 

1906 

.  28 

1680 

.  27 

1869 

.  32 

1886 

16 

1956 

o- 

2132 

U 

1(41 

.  13 

1579 

.  22 

1726 

.  6 

1238 

.  11 

1589 

.  24 

1850 

.  37 

1859 

9 

1635 

.  30 

1672 

8 

1533 

.  28 

1816 

.  35 

1943 

.  11 

1512 

.  32 

1619 

.  27 

1513 

.  26 

1985 

.  20 

1737 

ft 

1019 

.  •  16 

1712 

.  14 

1309 

.  38 

1794 

.  47 

2035 

.  10 

1663 

11 

1(20 

22 

1693 

!  24 

1814 

•  15 

1290 

.  27 

2010 

.  20 

1837 

.  27 

1527 

.  14 

1583 

.  14 

1657 

.  22 

1793 

4 

1688 

.  28 

1851 

.  24 

1569 

.  19 

i  673 

.  9 

1721 

.  38 

1957 

15 

1611 

* 

1649 

.  u 

1 792 

16 

1180 

18 

1735 

22 

1583 

.  21 

1508 

•  |8 

1698 

22 

1753 

•  1 

1632 

38  N. 

,  22 

1783 

KS 

.  22 

1499 

.  114 

1466 

22 

1455 

1« 

1115 

22 

1680 

17 

1398 

ft 

1519 

20 

1721 

18 

1533 

1956 

59206 

Total  .  1956 


Pigeon  Hatching  Hen's  Eggs 

As  to  ii  pigeon  and  a  chicken*#  egg. 
some  years  ago  I  had  a  loft  of  Homers 
or  Antwerp#,  and  on  one  occasion  one 
pair,  owing  to  a  crippled  wing,  made 
their  nest  on  the  floor.  The  result  was 
that  the  eggs  got  broken,  so  to  keep  them 
in  unison  with  the  Hock  I  thought  I 
would  get  a  chicken's  egg  and  keep  them 
oil  the  nest.  They  stuck  to  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  out  came  a  chick.  Some 
years  later  I  was  engaged  breeding  White 
Kings  for  squab  breeders,  so  from  forcing 
too  hard  so  me- began  to  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs.  I  thought  I  would  give  them  a 
rest,  so  put  two  eggs  under  four  different 
pairs,  the  result  being  eight  good  healthy 
chicks,  I  was  successful  in  raising  seven. 

I  had  no  particular  eggs — just  picked 
them  out  from  Western  store  eggs,  and 
every  bird  was  a  different  breed.  One 
especially  developed  into  the  prettiest  lieu 
f  ever  saw.  o.  n.  u. 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 


500 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


Pullets 


Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please,  April  and  early 
May  Hatched. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Ahnnt  ADA  April  and  May  hatched  fanti. 
HUUUI  nuu  range  pullets.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  ov  money  refunded. 

HILLHURST  FARM  -  Orchard  Park.  N.  V. 


TOM  B  ARRON  STRAIN  S.C.W.L.  Pullets 

April,  May  and  June  Hatched  SI. 50  and  up. 
Fine  Btoelt.  Bred  to  lay  large  white  eggs.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  yearlings  and  breeders.  Fine  lot 
of  March  hatched  Cockerels,  all  from  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  stock.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Corllsnd  N.  T. 


N.Y.S.C.P.C.A.  LEGHORNS 

All  Cockerels  and  Pullets  are  From  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  continuous  breeding  from  Cornell  Certified 
males  and  females,  The  result  is  size,  vigor,  pro¬ 
duce  uniformity  and  beauty.  Write  for  particulars. 

NUrnhur  of. Nr w  York  Stats  Co-operative  Poultry 
Certification  Ateociation,  Incorporated 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM.  Trumansburg,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

Pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Parent  stock  diretiy 
imported  from  Tom  Barron.  Pedigrees  272  288. 
Priees  right.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  P*.,  Importer  A  Breeder 


Mattiiuck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

Barron  strain,  free  range  grown,  4ts  mos.  old,  2  2)4 
lbs.,  82  each.  5  mos.  old.  2W  lbs.  and  over,  $2.25 
each,  A.  H.  FENNY,  Mattltuck,  L.  1.,  N.  Y, 


SALK  Black  Jersey  Giant  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

4  and  5  mos.  old.  $3  up.  EDWAKI)  P.  TILTON 
237  Piumtree  Road,  Sprinofielii .  Mass.  Tel  — River  4066-M 


PULLETS  i.eghoVnM  Rapp’s  Strain 

500  April  14  and  May  3  hatch.  Farm  raised  from  trap- 
nested  stock.  175  egg  a  or  better  first  year. 

Old  Orchard  Farms  -  Fannlngilale,  S.  J. 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  81.25  each  np.  High  quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F,  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIAIYTS 

Rig,  hii-kv  free-range  bilds.  Amll  hatched  Cockerels, 

Flrht  and  r*«  Hollar..  Z.  E.  COM  STOCK,  Kubliia,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— BROWN  LEGHORN  and  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Extra  large  nnd  fine  specimen  ,»n  free  range,  ft  months 
I’rice,  83.  I..  MILLER  Warwick,  New  York 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

up.  SUNN r BROOK  FARM.  EUzavitle.  N.  Y  R  D. 


DlH  |  r-v-O  1.000  S-  C.  W.  I.oghorr.s,  March 
*  |  O  and  April  Hatch.  Free  range. 


J.  A.  KAMSBURG 


and  April  Hatch.  Free  range. 

Frkpeiuck.  M*nvt,*Nr) 


SC.WhlteLeirhorna.  April  hatched  pullets. Vigorous, 
•  free-range  raised  birds,  from  hear v-laving  strain, nt 
31.15  eneh.  PIMEBROOK  fOULTRT  FARM,  LO.wood.  N.  J.  B.ute  1 


For  Sale  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Birds  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices. 

CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rahway.  N  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PLI LLETS  for  Sale.  Raised  on  free  range.  82. 
E.  P.  BALDWIN  -  Shelter  Island.  New  York 


PULLETS  »  While  Leghorns 

From  egg  (arm  specializing  in  production  "f  large  chite 
eggs.  Rred. hatched  and  raised  on  our  own  farm,  with  si/« 
and  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Matched  early 
April,  Price. *2  In  lots  of  *5 or  ovei .  NEIL  MBB10N, firsts*  ■  r 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Trap-Nested  Cockerels 

from  the  pon  wo  select  our  breeders.  March,  April 
and  May  pullets. 

DUNROBIN  FARM  R.  F.  0.  No  I  Ealontown,  N.  J. 


40  B.  J.  6.  Pullet*  For  Sale  IfZ'XXlZ'XX 


RED  BANK  POULTRY  SHOW 

Nov.  15tll-18!Ii 

'Entries  close  Nov  41  It . 

BIG  CASH  SPECIALS.  Apply 

W.  S.  SHERMAN.  Fin.  Sec.  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


WAIITFn  _ SIXTY  I’ll LLKTS  about  aix 

ff  HI1  I  LU  months  old  ;  W  It  i  t  c  W  5  it  n- 

dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Kindly  state  price.  ADV.  1887. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

looted  Breeders;  I20()  selected  Pullets:  late  Mureli, 
April  and  May  batches.  Personal  Inspection  so¬ 
licited,  Locust  (irov*  Farm,  Futioirown,  N.  .1. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  FlUrKSL 

P  c  k  I  It,  Rouen  unit  li  ■■  ■■  ■■  e  r  **  YlVIltJ 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


nrrio.  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  II K  V  S,  $  t  .gf> 

JOHN  McKAY  -  Lima,  Nkw  Yoiik 


For  Sale- 1 ,200  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

n  each  in  lots  of  fiO  or  more,  A  Square  T>rai  gitanttii'  ♦  'I. 

Junta  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


S.C.  Ancona*  White  Wyandotte* 

Circular.  Kurle  8.  11  ll.oii,  Bsi  487,  lluniniond,  S’.  T  . 


( I !  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

J  This  attractive  234-po«e  book  has  some  of  the 
I  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches  g 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathelic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  bv 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiii 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1249 


THE  HENYARD 


Death  of  Fowls 

I  had  about  200  pullets  that  I  was 
keeping  for  laying.  Some  time  ago  I 
carried  them  all  from  their  coops  to  a 
large  henhouse,  where  I  wished  them  to 
roost.  I  kept  them  there  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  when  letting  them  out  some 
of  them  seemed  sick  and  very  weak,  and 
in  about  two  or  three  days  they  started  to 
die.  I  have  lost  about  1(H)  or  more.  They 
run  from  the  feed  when  I  throw  it  to 
them  ;  then  they  get  near  n  building, 
stand  there  awhile,  then  sit  down.  They 
seem  to  be  weak  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  hack.  They  try  to  walk,  but  they 
just  go  in  a  lope,  with  their  tails  turned 
downward,  almost  touching  the  ground. 
They  tremble  all  over,  close  their  eyes, 
and  will  stand  or  lie  there  till  they  die. 
Some  of  them  die  in  a  few  hours;  others 
linger  for  three  days.  Now  my  old  hens 
are  getting  the  same  way  ;  even  the  ducks 
have  it  now.  Ducks  die  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  lost  now  about  30  ducks. 
Some  are  all  feathered.  When  I  had 
them  up  I  fed  them  corn,  gave  them  milk 
when  I  had  it;  also  fed  them  crushed 
corn  and  buttermilk  mash.  dry.  We  had 
some  wheat  that  smelled  very  musty. 
We  gave  (hem  quite  a  good  deal  of  that. 
Do  you  think  that  could  have  been  the 
cause?  Wo  have  uot  fed  any  wheat  now 
for  four  days,  but  still  they  die.  w.  H. 

St.  Michaels.  Md. 

The  fac-t  that  the  pullets,  hens  and 
ducks  were  all  taken  sick  after  having 
been  fed  the  musty  wheat  and  that  they 
all  exhibit  similar  symptoms  would  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  that  the  spoiled  food  was 
responsible  for  the  illness  and  the  deaths. 
That  is  the  only  explanation  warranted 
by  the  facts  given  in  your  letter.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  some  other  explanation 
of  the  trouble,  bur  it  is  not  evident  from 
.vour  description.  Probably  there  is  little 
that  you  can  do  other  than  to  see  that 
only  wholesome  food  is  given  from  now 
on.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  all  the  fowls 
concerned  have  obtained  access  to  some 
other  poisonous  material  about  the  prem¬ 
ises.  a  decaying  carcass,  rat  poison,  spray¬ 
ing  material,  salt,  old  paint  skins,  etc.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  a  careful  search 
for  some  such  source  of  poisoning. 

>1.  B.  D. 


aw — Ball  Bearings 

the  larger  PRIMROSES! 


The  Highest  Development  in  CREAM  SEPARATOR  Construction 


For  forty -five  years  dairymen  have  struggled  with  hard- 
turning  cream  separators.  Excessive  friction  caused  them  -  ^y\\ 

much  trouble  in  the  hand  operation  of  the  machines.  Now  ///mm pH^I 

the  cream  separator  engineers  of  the  Harvester  Company,  / 

with  this  problem  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  1 GH 

the  operator  at  stake,  have  designed  and  constructed  a  Ball-  yjm/mtt 

Bearing  Primrose  Cream  Separator  which  reduces  the  power  / 

required  to  operate  by  approximately  35%. 

In  this  latest  Primrose,  the  ball  bearings  are  located  at 

points  where  the  resistance  is  greatest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  makes  of  cream  separators. 

The  Ball-Bearing  Primrose  is  in  no  sense  an 
experiment.  It  has  been  tested  and  proved  a  re¬ 
markable  improvement  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  farmers  and  dairymen  in  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Minnesota,  and  other  dairy  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  unanimous  decision  of  all 
users  is  that  it  represents  a  development  which  has 
long  been  needed,  especially  in  territory  where 
large  machines  are  in  use,  and  where  more  would 
be  profitably  used  were  it  not  for  the  hard  turning 
of  the  plain-bearing  machines. 

The  International  Harvester  Company’s  broad 
and  liberal  guarantee  stands  solidly  behind  this 
product.  Primrose  deserves  its  high  reputation,  not 
only  for  its  recovery  of  the  greatest  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  when  operated  as  instructed,  but  for  its 
ability  to  do  so  with  less  labor. 

The  Ball-Bearing  Primrose  is  one  of  the  products 
in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  farm  operating 
equipment.  It  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the 
store  of  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  Write 
us  for  catalog  if  you  prefer. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  OF  AMERICA  USA 

(INCORPORATED) 

93  Branches  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Worms  in  Poultry 

We  have  found  in  the  droppings  of  our 
chickens  several  worms,  some  about  4 
in  long,  round  and  wiry.  In  some  cases 
they  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  bloody 
particles.  What  treatment  would  you 
suggest  for  n  flock  of  200?  A  small  part 
of  the  droppings  seem  to  be  bloody,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  pullets.  Would  worms 
be  the  cause  of  this?  I  have  read  at 
some  time  that  pumpkin  seeds  and  car¬ 
rots  are  good  to  keep  worms  from  poul¬ 
try.  (’an  you  tell  me  what  there  is  iu 
the  seeds  and  carrots  to  keep  them  away, 
and  how  does  it  act  upon  the  worms? 
How  much  should  be  fed  to  a  flock  of 
200?  Will  the  meat  of  n  pumpkin 
chopped  up  have  the  same  effect?  Does 
linseed  oilmenl  mixed  as  part  of  protein 
concentrate  of  the  wash  have  any  effect 
upon  worms?  I  have  been  using  linseed 
oilmenl  and  tankage,  half  and  half,  as 
protein  concentrate.  Is  this  as  good  as 
beef  scrap  or  fish  meal?  B.  M.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

The  tobacco  treatment  is  recommended 
for  flock  treatment  when  worms  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  do  serious  harm  are 
believed  to  be  present.  Steep  1  lb.  of 
finely-cut  tobacco  stems  for  two  hours  in 
water  enough  to  cover.  This  amount  for 
each  100  birds.  Mix  with  four  quarts  of 
mash  and  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  to  fowls  fasted  since  previous  day. 
Two  hours  later  feed  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts 
mixed  with  three  quarts  of  mash,  taking 
care  that  each  bird  gets  its  share.  Use 
both  liquor  and  stems  in  the  mash. 

Pumpkin  seeds  contain  a  resiu  that  is 
of  value  in  the  treatment  of  tapeworms, 
the  dose  for  humans  being  two  ounces 
of  the  shelled  seeds,  ground  and  made 
into  an  emulsion.  When  fed  to  fowls  the 
seeds  are  simply  fed  with  the  pumpkins, 
allowing  the  birds  to  eat  what  they  will. 
Tapeworms  are  hard  to  dislodge,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  more  eating  of 
pumpkin  seeds  will  rid  animals  of  them. 
Effective  treatment  for  worms  requires 
fasting  and  special  preparation  upon  the 
part  of  the  patient  So  far  as  I  know, 
carrots  have  no  value  as  anthelmintics, 
or  worm  destroyers.  Neither  has  linseed 
oil. 

Tankage  is  inferior  to  meat  scrap  as 
a  protein  concentrate  for  hens,  and  the 
mixing  of  oilmenl  with  it  would  uot  bet¬ 
ter  it.  A  high  grade  of  tankage  may  be 
fed  to  poultry,  but  the  ordinary  run  of 
that  product  is  better  suited  to  feeding 
other  animals.  M.  B.  D. 


NEW  PRIMROSE  No.  5 

BALL  Bearings  make  it  easy  to  operate 
this  big  1,100-lb.  capacity  Primrose  by  hand. 
Cut  out  to  show  the  six  ball  bearings  on 
crankshaft,  on  pinion  shaft  and  on  spindle. 


Poultrymen  everywhere  are  getting  more  eggs  by  placing 
a  Quick-Lite  Lantern  in  hen  houses  a  few  hours  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  t  Longer  feeding  hours  increase  egg  yield. 

(oleman  «Quick-Lite 

Light*  any  b£i«  hen  hooaa  with  800  candle  power  brilliancy.  Makes  mad 
barns  itsown  gas  from  common  motor  gasoline.  Lights  with  matches.  Safe, 
Clean.  Economical — costs  bat  little  more  than  a  cent  to  barn  far  8  h«ara. 
Sold  by  4a*tae«  »t*r>«cArr«.  f/>wi  w't  wtyl,  gos.  mrite  to  DepC  RY-IS. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY. 

WICHITA 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  Or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes’*  is  a  well-printed 
224-puge  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  ai ft. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


CH(CAUO 


LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  sprout*  with 

tbrsr  diiistx+m ,  gripe  sugar ,  and  vttJi- 
rofr»e*  :h*t  bet**  tho  M  chan**  / 
t  bo.  gram  ato 2  to  %  |iu.  beat  Cffc*  f  1 
prodttdnjt  feed:  grl  n  /  1 

CLOSt-lO-iaiURE  Grain  Sprouter  l  A 

Freo  cirruior  *n  ’ ‘3s«routud  Onta  I  K 
.**  A*k  for  (*uk«  Incubator*. 

retsMpi,  *ir.  vt 

O  LOSK-TU-  N  ATTJKF  CO.  V 

it  St.  t  i  linx  lovn 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
ram  proof;  also. ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  he  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  It. 
I ,ewts,  head  of  the  \  inebmd  Egg  Laying < ’on test,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Iiaviaville.  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sixes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  diftorent  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  IS  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Hass. 


Cockerel  Consignment  Sale 

The  Bradford  Co..  Pa.,  Farm  Bureau 
will  stage  a  cockerel  consignment  sale  at 
Troy  on  October  IS.  There  have  been 
such  sales  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  but 
this  is,  we  think,  the  first  one  of  cock¬ 
erels.  These  birds  are  White  Leghorns, 
and  are  carefully  selected  from  “egg-lay¬ 
ing  strains.’’  They  will  be  certified  and 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder — 
a  new  idea,  which  ought  to  be  popular. 


emip  YOU  D SICK  P0ULTRY  'tzssjr 

|L  I  V  U  ll  "  e  guarantee  them  to  cure  or 
money  back;  send  $1. 10  for  any 
of  the  following  remedies:  Worm,  Canker.  Choi  era. Chiek- 
en-pox  or  Body  Lice  Salve.  Send  stamp  for  Helpful  Disease 
Chart.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

Room  too,  36  So.  Market  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen.-  Enclosed  dm!  $1.50.  for  which 
mall  me  a  eloth-ho  ind  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


The  Magic  Brooder 

tL  Self-regulating :  efficient 

and  high-grade  tbrougb- 
X\  out,  Takenoclianceswith 

SjT \  your  broods  but  buy  the 

cSgW-  \jsJi  Magic,  the  best  brooder 

on  earth  It  insures  stut- 
cess.  Write  for  catalogue 
'  -  and  priees. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave., Trenton.  N.  J. 


Name 


^^^xSPIRAL  POULTRY  LEG  BAJIQS 

tell  the  age  of  poultry.  Supplied 
m  colors.  Red.  Blue, Green.  Prices: 
60 for $1.00.  100-51.50.  250-S3.50. 

CHAS.  L.  STILES,  Dept.  11  Columbus,  Ohio 


l*osto(Hce 


State 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  14,  1922 


PUBLISHERS  DESK 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  bo  congratulated 
that  the  Legislature  and  courts  of  New 
York  State  are  coming  to  support  the 
strong  policy  which  ii  has  long  taken  as 
opposed  to  false  advertising.  Judge  Leh¬ 
man,  in  a  case  just  reported  (UN  Mise. 
7Nt>),  in  holding  that  inasmuch  as  that 
falsely  advertising  as  C'.  P,  A.  subjected 
the  advertiser  to  conviction  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  so  the  continued  publication 
of  a  false  advertisement  after  notice  of 
its  falsity,  will  make  the  publisher,  his 
honor  suggests,  an  accennory  to  I  lie*  mis¬ 
demeanor  of  the  advertiser.  This  would 
make  possible  the  punishment  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  knowingly  continuing  false  ad¬ 
vertising,  This  judicial  suggestion  and 
dictum  is  likely  to  bo  followed,  because 
it  is  in  keeping  with  an  urgent  need,  your 
own  policy,  with  Section  421  of  Iho  penal 
law,  and  with  the  trend  of  modern  legis¬ 
lation  and  decision.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  old  and 
observant  readers  recognize  the  service  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  discouragement  of 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  advertising. 
When  we  began  this  work  nearly  40  years 
ago  there  was  practically  no  restraint  on 
dishonest  advertising  in  any  class  of  pub¬ 
lications.  and  least  of  all  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  At  a  time  when  this  paper 
needed  the  money  its  policy  of  the  “square 
deal”  cost  il  many  an  advertising  order, 
and  the  loss  of  much  needed  revenue  that 
contemporary  publications  were  receiv¬ 
ing.  Yet  after  some  of  these  were  forced 
by  general  sentiment  to  reform,  one 
would  think  to  hear  them  that  they  were 
the  inspiration  for  the  partial  clean-up. 
No  one  can  successfully  lead  a  reform 
with  the  sole  ambition  of  public  applause, 
but  just  the  same  it  is  always  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  an  encouragement  to  know  that 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  not 
forget  a  real  public  service. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  standing  of 
the  United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.V  They  have  been 
around  here,  trying,  and  sold  to  some 
farmers,  shares  of  their  company  for  $10 
apiece.  They  promised  that  they  will 
erect  a  mixing  plant  at  Richland,  N.  Y., 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  they  can 
sell  fertilizer,  lime  and  farm  seeds 
cheaper  than  any  other  company.  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  believe  that  you  sent 
out  a  warning  last  Spring  that  the  United 
Lime  and  Fertilizer  Company  was  not 
reliable.  f.  f. 

New  York, 

The  subscriber’s  recollection  is  correct 
in  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  previously  pub¬ 
lished  some  facts  about  the  promotion  of 
the  United  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Company 
by  C.  II.  Strom  bind,  who  previously  pro¬ 
moted  the  Farmers'  Standard  Carbide 
Company  on  a  similar  basis.  No  doubt 
these  pirates  will  promise  to  establish  a 
plant  in  every  locality  where  anyone  is 
gullible  enough  to  part  with  $10  for  a 
share  of  the  stock.  That  this  concern, 
without  standing  or  financial  means,  can 
sell  fertilizers,  lime  and  seeds  cheaper 
than  the  established  houses  in  the  trade 
is  simply  too  preposterous  for  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  “sucker  bait”  which  sells 
the  stock. 

Mr.  II.  M.  Whiting.  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
has  been  under  investigation  by  the 
American  Association  for  two  years,  as 
the  result  of  a  aeries  of  complaints  from 
many  sources  regarding  bis  methods  of 
doing  business.  During  that  time  his 
membership  was  under  suspension.  Only 
a  technicality  prevented  definite  action  in 
his  case  by  the  association  a  year  ago. 
That  was  removed  at  Ibis  year’s  annual 
convention  and  Mr.  Whiting  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  membership  by  unanimous 
vote  upon  this  report  by  the  executive 
commit  tee  : 

The  case  of  II.  M,  Whiting  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  association  in  June,  1021. 
hut  action  for  dismissal  at  that  time  was 
deferred  on  account  of  a  technicality. 
We  now  recommend  that  IT.  M.  Whiting 
of  Geneva  and  Boston  be  expelled  from 
this  association. — A  man  can  Nurseryman. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  exposing  Mr. 
Whiting’s  methods  for  25  years  past,  and 
the  charges  brought  against  him  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nurserymen  were  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  criticism  of  his 
methods.  We  understand  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  our  charges  was  made  in  country 
districts  where  Whiting  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  with  the  above  result.  This  action 
of  the  association  is  in  line  with  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  Whiting's  license  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  some  three  years 
ago.  There  seems  no  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  Mr.  Whiting  continuing  his  nefarious 
work  in  this  State.  The  Association  of 
Nurserymen  is  to  be  congratulated  on 


having  as  chairman  of  its  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  a  strong,  fearless  man  iu  I’aul  C. 
Van  Lindley  of  Pomona,  N.  C.,  who  will 
not  condone  deception  and  questionable 
practices  on  the  part,  of  the  members. 


HOMEUTE 


I  am  enclosing  some  literature  from 
Ohio  Farmers'  Co-operative  Agency,  J. 
II.  Ewing,  president  and  manager,  not 
to  ask  if  they  are  responsible,  but  for 
you  to  use  as  you  like.  They  will  never 
get  any  money  out  of  me.  but  they  might 
work  it  on  some  one  else.  I  am  also 
sending  you  their  advertisement,  which 
I  answered,  thinking  they  wanted  to  buy. 
I  think  such  men  as  that  ought  to  be 
shown  up.  w.  m.  T. 

Long  Island. 

This  is  another  form  of  the  seductive 
methods  of  the  real  estate  sharper.  Mr. 
Ewing  advertises  as  though  he  desired 
to  purchase  a  small  farm  “suitable  for  a 
Tetired  business  man.”  When  the  farm 
owner  answers  the  advertisement  he  re¬ 
ceives  circular  letters  soliciting  $10,  for 
which  be  agrees  to  print  2,000  circulars 
with  description  of  the  farm  to  he  mailed 
to  prospective  purchasers.  We  should 
not  he  inclined  to  trust  a  real  estate 
agent  employing  such  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  in  any  respect,  and  evidently 
W.  M.  T.  feels  the  same  way  about  such 
schemes. 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


in  the 

HOME 


HOMELITE  can  be 
carried  anywhere  it 
is  wanted.  It  is  easily 
worth  the  wages  of 
two  good  helpers  in 
timeand  labor  saved. 


IT  gives  everybody  on  the  farm  more  time  for  rest  and  pleasure.  It  runs  the 
washing  machine,  the  electric  iron,  the  sewing  machine,  the  churn  and 
other  household  devices  for  the  wife.  It  operates  the  cream  separator,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  small  tool  shop,  etc.,  for  the  man.  It  provides  brilliant  electric 
light,  fans,  etc.,  for  the  whole  household. 

It’s  a  wonder 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
Prices  F.O.B. East  Orange,  N.J. 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  -  $174.00 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  225.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  -  178.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  245.00 

Liberal  Terms 

MANt/PACTfRE!)  11V 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  Walter  H.Moreton  Corp. 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributor!  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


Gan  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
enclosed  advertisement  from  Farm  and 
Fire  tide?  Is  it  safe  to  use  such  a  thing, 
and  is  if  possible  that  taking  anything 
internally  will  rid  fowls  of  lice  and 
mites?  xi.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

This  refers  to  the  advertisement  of 
Paraboles  Laboratories,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  with  a  half-way  attempt  to  disguise 
it  as  an  editorial  article.  Just  put  the 
mineral  tablets  iu  the  drinking  water, 
and  the  lice  and  mites  vanish.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  chicks  will  grow  faster 
and  egg  yield  increase  by  its  use.  Wp 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  these 
claims,  and  no  experienced  poultryman 
would  give  such  preposterous  claims  a 
moment’s  consideration.  The  fake  is 
well  planned  to  get  a  dollar  out  of  a 
large  number  of  inexperienced  owners  of 
small  flocks  and  beginners.  This  class  of 
advertising  is  never  accepted  for  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Inclosed  find  clipping  of  advertisement 
for  spectacles  of  Dr.  Ritholz  of  Chicago. 
Do  you  think  it  is  a  reliable  place?  I 
never  have  seen  the  advertisement  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  A.C.S. 

New  York. 

No;  this  class  of  advertising  never  ap¬ 
pears  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  mail  order 
papers  which  arc  willing  to  exploit  their 
readers  fur  the  benefit  of  fake  advertisers 
are  where  this  sort  of  advertising  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  impractical  to  attempt  to 
fit  the  eyes  with  glasses  by  mail,  and 
those  in  need  of  glasses  should  consult 
some  nearby  oculist.  Glasses  selected  by 
the  guess  method  may  do  further  injury 
to  the  eyes — too  precious  an  organ  to  be 
trifled  with. 


The  Suit 
That  Water 
\  Can’t  Harm ! 


Vi*i 


I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  or  advice  you  might  give  con? 
corning  the  Dickinson  Cord  Tire  Cor¬ 
poration.  220-2”0  West  IBfli  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  also  N.  R.  Raglo.v  Co., 
Inc..  843-845  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.  Their  salesman  has  almost  convinced 
me  that  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  money-makers  of  the  age.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  have  purchased  some 
stock  in  the  above  named  corporation,  but 
before  I  buy  would  like  the  advice  of  the 
good  old  R.  N.-Y.  A.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dickinson  Cord  Tire  Corporation  claim 
to  have  a  wonderful  machine  for  the 
making  of  automobile  tires  and  on  which 
the  company  is  to  reap  big  royalties 
from  manufacturers.  Rut  we  haven’t 
heard  nor  does  the  company  claim  that 
any  prominent  manufacturer  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  machine,  and  until  a  sufficient 
number  do  to  enable  the  Dickinson  Cord 
Tire.  Company  to  show  earnings  sufficient 
to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  we  advise 
readers  to  leave  the  proposition  alone. 
We  do  not  know  the  N.  R.  Rngley  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  but  before  advising  the 
investment  the  salesman  would  have  to 
show  us  some  better  reason  for  his  faith 
than  the  hot  air  usually  emitted  by  stock 
salesmen.  The  company  is  not  listed  by 
the  commercial  agencies. 


Rainstorms  ////// 

.  cant  hurt  it  HI  A 

— the  famous  water  yD 

test  proved  that.  A  I/f, 

Clothcraft  5130  Serge 
was  thoroughly  soaked  in  water, 
dried  and  re-pressed — and  it  was 
absolutely  unharmed. 

Read  about  the  test — see  and 
the  actual  samples  of  the  wondei 
serge — all  in  this  little  Clothe 
Serge  Folder,  which  we  will  gh 
send  you. 

No  obligation  whatever;  it’s 
absolutely  free!  » 


The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co..  2163  West  53rd  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  containing  actual  swatches  of  Clothcraft  Serge. 


Name 


Address 


Teller:  “Sorry,  hut  you  haven’t 
enough  money  in  your  account  to  cash 
this  check.”  Fair  Customer:  “That’s 
strange.  There  was  enough  money  to 
cash  the  last  one  l  had,  and  this  isn’t 
nearly  as  large.” — New  York  Sun. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


V 


Subscribers  ’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  parable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ol  lollowing  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  mail  as  general  worker  on 
dairy  fArm;  milking  machine  used;  $40  a 
month  and  keep.  ADVERTISER  1817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
ago  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (*roniJ>r®‘ 
vlous  employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  Letchwortb  Village,  Thielle,  Rock¬ 
land  Co„  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  An  experienced,  high-class,  single 
herdsman;  must  have  U  thorough  knowledge  of 
correct  feeding,  balancing  of  rations  for  test 
cows;  must  be  Qualified  to  prepare  cows  for 
seven  and  JXMny  tosie;  one  who  lias  been 
trained  at  college,  with  practical  experience 
preferred;  the  farm  in  in  New  Jersey,  30  miles 
from  New  York;  we  have  80  bead  of  cattle, 
Including  calves,  of  registered  llolsblns  and 
Guernseys;  mail  must  be  eober,  Intelligent  and 
industrious;  comfortable  steam-heated  room, 
bath  adjoining  and  good  board  furnished;  state 
experience  uml  mention  salary  expected,  other¬ 
wise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  answers.  Ad¬ 
dress  It.,  Old  P,  O.  Box  727,  New  Yolk  City. 


WANTED — I’linu  helper;  single;  employment 
the  year  around;  excellent  living  conditions 
and  wages;  gentleman’s  estate,  on  river  road, 
near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Apply  NEAL  NELSON, 
R,  P.  D,  No.  2U.  Youngstown,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Elderly  woman,  preferably  of  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  desiring  principally  good  borne, 
to  assist  ns  housekeeper  in  family  of  two;  no 
washing;  on  edge  of  village;  write  fully. 
ADVERTISER  180<5,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  dairyman  for  small 
herd  on  private  place;  married  man;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  to  help  about  dairy  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  tingle,  flrsf-elnes  dry- 
hand  milker,  capable  with  machinery  and 
handling  help;  certified  Guernsey  dairy;  only 
very  capable  man  need  apply:  will  start  at  $75 
and  will  lie  advanced  according  to  ability;  board 
and  room;  interview.  BELLE  Al.TD  FARMS, 
M.  H.  MucCuUUnl,  Manager.  Wcrncrsrllle,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  A  farmer  aim  understands  farm 
machinery  and  general  crops;  we  have  185 
acren  ia  Northern  New  Jersey;  house,  garden 
and  fuel  furnished;  state  wages  first  letter; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  1812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  house, 
milk,  wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages 
and  experience;  give  names  and  addresses  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  1809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Four  good  dry-band  milkers  at  $00 
per  month,  three  men  to  drive  milk  wagons 
at  $75  per  month;  must  be  steady,  reliable  and 
ahlc  to  furnish  good  references.  Apply  BRAE- 
BURN  FARMS,  Braebum,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  care  of  52  Can- 
dec  incubators;  good  wages.  Apply  to  FABER 
&  CO.,  Speonk,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  lady  to  take  care  of 
elderly  lady  and  help  with  housework  In  fam¬ 
ily  of  four  adults,  in  the  Catskills,  Delaware 
Co.,  150  miles  from  New  York;  references  re¬ 
quired:  good  wage  a  paid.  MRS.  M.  J.  REY¬ 
NOLDS,  Shavortown,  N.  Y, 


WANTED— Executive  man  and  wife  for  boys’ 
school;  man  good  manager,  caretaker,  super¬ 
visor  of  boys;  woman  quick,  capable  cook; 
salary  $1,000  and  maintenance;  single  woman, 
chief  cook.  $75;  no  tobacco  or  children.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lnwrciice,  Mass. 


WANTED— Plain  cook  and  bouseworker  for 
small  family  in  modern  country  home;  stnto 
wages.  M US,  VERNON  K.  MELHADO,  Green 
PotuI  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  Long  Islaud 
farm;  no  outdoor  work;  elderly  woman  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  age.  nationality  and  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  1850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  woman  to  assist  at  general  house¬ 
work;  no  laundry;  good  wages;  two  adults  in 
family:  on  farm.  2  miles  from  town:  reference* 
required.  ITItESON,  Howells,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


\\  ANTED  At  once,  a  strong  and  steady  siugle 
man.  age  25  to  35;  must  lie  good  milker  and 
understand  general  farm  work  on  small  dairy; 
state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter,  WILLIAM 
H ELDER.  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Married  man  for  farm  wwrk  and 
care  of*  Guernsey  cattle:  steady  work  for  com¬ 
petent  man.  L.  D.  G.V1.13  it  SON,  Honeybrook 
Farms.  Mayvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  experienced  in  pruning 
peach  ami  apple  trees,  either  for  permanent 
or  only  Winter  employment.  ADVERTISER 
1858.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Caretaker  on  farm,  for  two  cows. 

horses,  fancy  pigeons  and  chickens;  man 
hamly  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care 
Rural.  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  reliable  single  men, 
experienced  dr.v-hand  milkers;  wages,  $30  per 
mouth,  hoard  ami  room;  give  age  and  experience 
in  first  letter,  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  At  once,  nine  miles  from  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  reliable,  single  man,  -10  to  50, 
for  general  farm  and  team  work;  wages  and 
good  living  ci-ndUlona.  Address  MRS.  E.  W. 
OSBORN,  li.  F.  P.  No.  li.  Westport.  Conn. 


WANTED— One  good  milker  for  small  herd  on 
Long  Island;  steady  job  to  right  man;  good 
hoard;  give  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1807,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  single  man  of  good  edu¬ 
cation,  not  afraid  of  work,  to  act  as  principal, 
athletic  instructor,  detail  and  disciplinarian  in 
a  boya1  bcIiqoL  For  particulars  apply  by  letter 
only,,  enclosing  stamp,  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  Fireman  for  boys’  school;  license  re¬ 
quired:  with  some  knowledge  of  carpentering 
and  repairing.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED— Single;  good  milker, 
teamster,  handy  with  carpenter  tools  and 
cement  work;  $45  tier  mouth  and  board.  LUD¬ 
WIG  G.  ANGER.  II.  F.  D.  2,  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Responsible  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  good  plain  cook,  light  washing;  small 
adult  family;  doctor’s  house;  every  convenience; 
best  section  New  York  City;  $50  monthly;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  state  age.  Address  C.  B.  S., 
245  West  74th  Street,  New  York  tlity. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man,  40-50  years 
old,  on  a  small  fruit  farm;  no  milking;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  A.  H.  FLAN¬ 
NERY,  Box  283,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  middle-aged  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  small  family.  ADVERTISED  1869, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  youug  man  for 
valuable  experience  at  $55  month,  board  and 
room;  position  open  October  15;  work  is  cooling 
milk,  filling  bottles  and  washing  utensils.  Send 
applications,  stating  age,  height,  weight  and 
habit*,  to  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Married  man;  small  dairy  farm; 

Litchfield  hills;  good  cottage,  running  water; 
youug  man,  owner,  would  like  consider  running 
on  shares.  Write  JOHN  P.  BEERS,  R.  F.  D., 
Washington,  Conn. 

CHOPPERS  WANTED — A  long  job  and  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Mingle  assistant,  farmer;  year  around 
job:  opportunity  learn  practical  poultry  work; 
$40  month  and  hoard.  MARSH  BARBER,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  with  small  family 
preferred,  ns  assistant  in  poultry ;  wife  must 
board  two  single  help  and  make  butter  out  of 
four  cows;  a  steady  position  for  go<nl  help; 
cottage  on  premises,  unfurnished;  stale  wages, 
experience,  nationality  nnd  reference.  ELM¬ 
HURST  FARM.  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — November  1,  caretaker  and  working 
farm  manager  for  small  farm,  near  Peekskill. 
X.  Y, ;  one  mile  from  school;  must  be  con¬ 
scientious  worker  and  have  practical  knowledge 
of  stock,  fruit  ami  poultry;  comfortable  five- 
room  house,  with  hot  water  and  bath;  usual 
privileges;  first  letter  must  give  full  particulars, 
experience,  age,  family,  wages  wanted  ami 
copies  of  references;  must  be  near  enough  to 
arrange  interview.  ADVERTISER  1883.  enre 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  huuseworker;  good  congenial 
home;  country;  moderate  pay,  ADVERTISER 
1SS2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELP- — Age  and  nationality  no  object; 

Willing  worker;  one  cow;  offer  $30  and  board 
to  start;  steady  job  with  a  future;  near  Balti¬ 
more;  fare  refunded  if  here  for  three  months. 
NOWAK,  Owings  Mills,  Mil. 


"WANTED — A  young  man,  married,  farm  bred 
and  Christian,  with  no  tobtteco  and  uo  pro 
faulty,  and  with  high  school  education,  to  work 
on  my  dairy.  Alfalfa  and  grain  farm,  perma¬ 
nently,  with  a  view  to  a  salary  ntid  percentage 
or  partnership  in  future:  >l:ite  qualifications 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1879,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  with  family,  to 
develop  Jersey  herd  nnd  handle  large  laying 
flock;  must  be  able  to  produce  results  on  a  farm 
of  120  acres,  adjoining  city  of  3,000;  not  an 
.-state,  but  commercial  proposition;  give  full 
particulars  anil  salary  required.  F.  A.  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Lfltnbertville,  N.  J, 


FARM  HELP  WANTED  —  Farmer,  preferably 
without  children,  to  take  charge  of  100  acres, 
stocked  and  equipped,  near  Washington,  D. 
being  developed  fur  cows,  cream  and  hogs;  mild 
climate;  owner  and  wife  New  Yorkers;  salary 
first  year  $1,000.  with  cottage,  fuel,  garden 
and  row;  salary  nnd  profit-sharing  thereafter  if 
connections  Agreeable;  wife  may  share  in  poul¬ 
try  for  care;  here's  an  opportunity  for  an  holi¬ 
est.  capable  man  who  watitn  to  work  to  get  in 
business  for  himself;  no  man  wanting  union 
hours  or  who  lias  a  wife  too  dressed  up  to  help 
him  need  apply.  Write  L.  C.  P ROBERT.  Home¬ 
land  Farm,  Olney,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  and  teamster;  must  be 
experienced  and  willing  worker:  state  wages 
expected  and  copy  of  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1872,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— .Married  man,  small  family,  as  work¬ 
ing  partner  on  20  acre  market  gardening  and 
truck  farm;  established  15  years;  Stamford, 
Conn.;  equipment  includes  small  greenhouse  and 
several  hundred  sash;  owner  also  engaged  in 
other  business:  applicant  must  lie  experienced 
In  growing  ami  selling  nil  vegetables:  guaran¬ 
teed  $75  per  month  and  oue-balf  yearly  profits, 
which  has  averaged  $1,000  additional  for  sev¬ 
eral  years:  house,  vegetables,  wood  and  milk; 
an  agricultural  college  man  preferred.  Apply 
by  letter  or  ill  persou  to  WALTER  E,  COE,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York  City,  or  to  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


WANTED — "Working  foreman,  married,  itniry 
and  general  farm.  Southern  Massachusetts; 
must  be  absolutely  rolinblo  am!  a  worker;  per¬ 
manent  posit  ion,  good  house,  wood,  etc.;  mod¬ 
erate  wages  to  start;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  wages  first  letter;  no  drifters.  K.  T. 
1I1SC0X,  Tyrlngluini,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young  man  for 
valuable  experience ;  beginning  wage  $60  a 
month,  hoard  and  room;  position  open  October 
13;  work  with  college  herd  of  purebred  cows; 
milking  machines  used.  Semi  applications, 
stating  age,  height,  weight  and  habits,  to 
DAIRY  DEPARTMENT,  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 


CARETAKER — Small  place;  married;  thorough 
knowledge  farming,  gardening,  cattle,  poul¬ 
try;  life  experience;  unquestionable  references. 
BOX  23,  Great  River,  N.  Y. 


POV1.TUYMAN  (29);  married:  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  successful  all  branches;  competent 
manager,  egg  producer  and  breeder,  BOX  47, 
Great  River.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  poultryuian  by  young 
man  (22)  with  practical  experience  in  brood- 
tug  and  with  layers.  W.  O.  STIVERS,  Sussex, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  ns  manager  of  large  stock 
or  grain  farm;  years’  experience  handling 
modern  machinery,  stock,  help  and  rotation 
crops:  can  furnish  A-t  help;  references.  FRANK 
LEWIS.  Route  6,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


POULTKYMAN  —  Fifteen  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience:  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg 
production;  euu  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions:  marrjed  (uo  children);  salary  anil 
profit  sharing.  ADVERTISER  I860,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


ij"*'-  t"1.: 

WIDOW  wishes  position  in  Protestant  family  a* 
housekeeper.  Address  Y.  Z.,  rare  Henry 
Kellogg.  Katonnh,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  154R. 


HERDSMAN — Single;  trained;  experienced  espe¬ 
cially  increasing  records,  decreasing  feed 
bills;  salary  according  results  ADVERTISER 
1801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Couple;  city  or  country;  useful 
middle  aged  couple;  no  children.  G.  A.  HED- 
LER,  1127  Westchester  Ave.,  Bronx.  N,  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middle  aged,  hard  of  hearing, 
wants  position  as  caretaker;  reliable  and 
capable:  good  conditions  preferred  to  high 
wages;  mountains  preferred.  FRANK  SLATER, 
490  2d  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  Cornell  graduate, 
experienced  as  manager  of  commercial  plants; 
have  the  training  and  experience  to  succeed; 
capable  of  handling,  alone,  3,500  layers,  or  the 
brooding  of  13,000  chicks,  or  handling  40,000- 
egg  Incubator  capacity  alone;  only  a  first-class 
proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER  1804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN  —  American;  married; 

scientific  feeding,  milking  machines,  test 
Cows,  butter-making,  etc.;  best  reference;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1808,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


GARDENER,  single,  age  31.  Norwegian,  desires 
position  on  gentleman's  estate:  life  experience 
in  greenhouse,  flowers  and  vegetables;  able  to 
take  charge;  references.  ADVERTISER  1870, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  wishes  position;  at 
present,  in  eliurge  of  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley's 
farms,  Lake  Motlonk,  on  strictly  paying  basis; 
Pave  long  practical  experience  in  raising  anil 
handling  nil  live  stock,  operate  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  do  all  repairs;  I  am  capable  of  handling 
any  large  proposition;  married.  MANAGER. 
Box  813,  New  I'nltz,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  to  make  change  of  position  be¬ 
fore  or  mi  November  1;  A-l  references  from 
present  and  previous  positions;  taking  care  of 
cows  and  horses,  poultry:  bandy  with  tools, 
r.  W1TTROCK,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


"WANTED  —  Position  as  gardener-caretaker: 

thoroughly  experienced  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns;  u  11  around  handy  man,  handy  with  tools; 
age  40;  American:  married:  no  children:  wife 
willing  to  cook,  keep  house;  good  health,  person¬ 
ality;  gentleman’s  estate  preferred;  privilege  to 
refer  to  last  employers.  ADVERTISER  1876, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVING  SOLD  my  own  farm.  I  am  open  for  a 
position  as  manager  of  farm  <tr  estate;  under¬ 
standing  cattle,  milk  testing,  feeding,  machin¬ 
ery.  crops,  carpenter:  widower  falonei;  age  33: 
practical  atul  college  experience ;  state  salary 
and  conditions.  ADVERTISER  1884.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTKYMAN  wishes  position  on  private  or 
conimefcla!  plant,  liming  full  charge:  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable:  state  wages  expected 
to  pay;  can  furnish  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR — Position  wanted  as  chauffeur 
ami  caretaker  oil  estate:  14  years'  experience; 
finest  references;  first-class  mechanic;  wife 
willing  to  help  out  occasionally  if  necessary. 
JOHN  ECKERT,  Box  13F.  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  married  American,  position  as 
herdsman  or  working  farm  foreman  on  a  good 
dairy  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  1880. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— College  grad¬ 
uate:  2d  years'  practical  experience  in  all 
branches:  14  years'  present  position:  age  40: 
earing  building  construction,  landscapes,  etc.: 
open  for  engagement.  ERNEST  DE  MAYE, 
West  Park.  X.  Y. 


GOOD  general  blacksmith  wishes  job  on  estate 
or  farm:  understands  earing  for  stock;  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  to  make  himself  useful. 
ADVERTISER  1877,  can'  Rural  New'-Yorkcr, 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  years  of  experience  In 
stock  raising,  dairying,  general  crops  and 
farm  luuuagemeut.  open  Air  position  November 
1:  references.  ADVERTISER  1873,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  engineer  and  mechanic,  American, 
Protestant,  age  3d.  mar-led,  one  child,  desires 
position  by  November  1:  thoroughly  experienced 
in  beating,  hot  water  supply,  plumbing,  elec¬ 
tricity.  gasoline  engines,  pumps,  water  systems 
and  general  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  1874, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  modern  farm 
as  assistant  poultryuian  or  on  genera)  farm 
or  gentleman's  estate:  no  smoker  or  drinker; 
$50  per  month.  FRED  MARTINI,  "Windham. 
N.  Y, 

—  —  - — — — , 

SHEPHERD — First-class,  open  for  position;  good 
references.  Address  ZEB.  GARRY,  R.  D.  1, 
Shelburne.  Vt. 


WANTED — By  experienced  couple,  position  .u 
house  officers  in  industrial  school;  cottage 
system  preferred.  Address  G.  C..  West  Not¬ 
tingham.  N.  H. 


Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


286-ACRE  stock  nnd  dairy  farm;  located  Ofi 
Wnlkill  River,  Orange  County.  N.  Y.:  farm 
fully  equipped;  modern  buildings:  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools:  write-  fur  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


28-R00M  Summer  hotel,  with  9-rootu  cottage, 
in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City:  100-acre  farm  in  con¬ 
nection:  ideal  locution  for  Summer  camp;  write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  truck  funner  requites  partner 
(siugle)  with  capital;  Central  Jersey.  If  ex¬ 
perienced  cither  branch  write  ADVERTISER 
1807,  curt*  Rural  N'<-w- Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — With  option  to  buy  in  tracts  to 
suit,  1,000  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
Florida:  fine  for  general  farming,  vegetables, 
fruit,  bulb  and  cut  (lower  growing;  state  what 
you  want  in  first?  letter.  T.  K.  GODREJ, 
Waldo.  Fla. 


“IN  THK  garden  of  Maine” — Fine  old  home¬ 
stead  tn  the  Kennebec  Valley;  2  miles  from  the 
river  and  2  miles  from  a  charming  take;  com¬ 
prises  extensive  orchards  "U  soil  naturally  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fruits;  improved  with  two 
sets  dwellings  ami  barns;  deep  truD  cellars, 
specially  constructed;  nlso  gently  rolling  fields 
for  grass  and  tillage:  pastures  with  never-fail 
big  springs;  pine-clad  loams  and  woodlands; 
this  splendid  estate  of  about  350  acres  will  be 
sold  at  reasonable  price  by  administrator.  Ad¬ 
dress  PAR  ROLL  N.  PERKINS,  Attorney  a  t- 
law.  Watervillo,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 121-aere  dairy  farm.  In  the  best 
section  of  Orange  County.  Address  G.  N. 
SAN  DM,  Montgomery,  Orange  Go.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 03-acrc  dairy  farm,  jn  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.;  on  State  road;  90  miles  from  New  York; 
one  mile  from  town,  churches,  schools;  build¬ 
ings  and  extensive  equipment  practically  new; 
good  monthly  income;  must  be  sold  at  once  on 
account  of  sickness;  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  80-acre  farm;  six  miles  from 
Huntingdon.  Pa.;  $3,509  takes  stock,  crops 
nnd  tools;  cash  or  terms.  T.  H.  PARK,  Box 
19,  R.  D.  2.  Huntingdon.  Pa. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  FARM— 128  acres;  one 
tulle  from  village  and  rnllrond;  two  houses; 
cellar  barn;  nil  necessary  outbuildings;  Pour 
horses,  two  cows,  300  hens,  five  hogs;  tools, 
machinery,  gasoline  engine,  wagons;  35  tons 
hay,  300  bushels  wheat  and  barley,  13  acres 
com;  to  quick  buyer  at  $8,000;  reasonable 
terms.  JAY  ATEN,  R.  F,  D-  No.  1,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


FARM — 40  acres;  crops,  horses,  cows,  poultry 
and  implements;  large  eight-room  house; 
plenty  outbuildings;  flue  well-kept  lawn;  build¬ 
ings  and  land  in  the  best  of  condition;  located 
in  a  beautiful  section  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.; 
good  neighborhood;  price  for  everything  com¬ 
plete  only  $8,500;  a  bargain  for  some  one. 
JOSEPH  D.  WILSON,  Route  1,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 77-acre  farm;  poultry  nnd  dairy, 
sugar  bush:  10-room  house,  toilet  and  bath; 
flrst  cla-s  condition;  stock  and  tools.  WILLIAM 
Jt’DSON,  Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

35-ACRE  FARM  —  Suitable  for  poultry,  ducks 
and  fruit;  stream  running  through  property; 
0-rooni  bouse.  A.  SCHONBACHLER,  Nupanoeh, 
l  ister  Co..  X.  Y. 


130- ACRE  farm;  cuts  40  tons  hay;  other  crop*; 

good  buildings;  never  failing  water:  sugar 
bush;  station,  5  miles;  $2,800.  I.  G.  M1LXER, 
Putney,  V  t. 


135-ACRE  FARM  to  rent  on  shares;  well  fenced 
anil  watered:  near  school;  20  cows.  B.  A. 
VAN  HUSS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 857-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPLIX,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


50  ACRES — Near  school  and  church;  fair  build¬ 
ings;  spring  water;  lots  fruit;  five  acres 
woods.  FRANK  M.  DEUEL,  Brockton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  30.  Cornell 
training,  to  rent,  for  cash,  farm  to  carry  25 
cows,  equipped  with  tools,  with  or  without 
stock;  best  references.  N.  H.  BURR,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Within  30  miles  of  New  York  City, 
small  farm,  a  built  10  acres,  suitable  fur  poul¬ 
try:  American  community;  not  over  $5,000; 
part  cash;  give  full  particulars  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  1838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  to  rent,  with  privilege  to 
buy,  near  town  and  school;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1855,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTABLISHED  store  and  gas  serving  station; 

wonderful  business  year  around;  large  house; 
20  acres:  for  ducks,  chickens,  bees,  kennels, 
hogs,  small  fruits;  electric  light  and  telephone; 
State  road;  lunch  room.  BOX  79.  Route  3,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


I  WANT  to  buy  or  relit  a  farm;  It  must  be 
profitable,  have  considerable  orchard,  ou  or 
very  near  8-arc  road:  have  $3,000  cash;  write 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1854.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One-man  farm,  not  over  one  hour 
out  from  New  York;  give  all  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 424-acre  farm,  in  fertile  Hudson 
Valley:  18-room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electric 
lights,  telephone;  50-eow  barn,  concrete  floor, 
steel  stanchions;  silo;  two  barn  Boors;  12-horse 
barn;  large  hay  and  grain  storage,  slate  roofs; 
large  poultry  houses:  fine  neighborhood:  schools, 
churches  nnd  markets;  on  mam  highwav; 
uwnvr's  home:  illness  necessitates  quick  sale, 
hence  price  of  $35  per  acre;  easy  terms  may  be 
arranged:  buildings  cannot  he  replaced  at  the 
above  price.  ADVERTISER  1857.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Why  buy  a  cheap  farm,  spend 
yours  to  get  ir  on  paying  basis,  and  probably 
failure,  when  you  can  buv  one  reasonable  and 
make  money  from  the  start?  This  one  will 
bring  $100  per  month  profit  and  more  if  you  are 
the  rikfhr  idjiu  for  it;  120  acres;  iibout  one  half 
t ilia 0|e;  house,  nine  rooms,  modern  improve- 
moots;  chicken,  brooder  houses  and  other  out¬ 
buildings  .  800  hens  and  pullets;  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bator;  two  horses,  two  cows,  tools  atid  crops; 
till?*  farm  Is  beautifully  located;  near  good 
roads;  will  stand  strictest  investigation:  price 
$10,000,  H.  HANSEN,  Mount  Marion.  N.  Y. 


RICH  FARM — 300  acres:  fences,  pastures,  stock, 
timber,  maximum  crops,  complete  equipment, 
labor-saving  implements,  tractor;  two  good 
dwellings  hot  mid  cold  water:  health  nnd  ell- 
mate  unsurpassed;  on  good  road:  31-,  miles  from 
railroad,  county  seat;  great  bargain;  $30,000. 
OWNER,  Amelia.  Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  a'Tes:  good  buildings; 

20  head  cattle,  team  horses  aud  colt,  500 
chickens,  two  pigs:  all  necessary  machinery  aud 
tools:  many  crops;  two  miles  from  station, 
creamery  aud  stores;  price  $7,500;  $4,mX>  cash; 
no  agents;  write  fur  particulars.  E.  FaLKEN- 
BERG,  Hankins.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm:  right  tn  city 
of  2.1.000:;  fine  view  of  city;  five-room  house, 
ham  and  two  uew  chicken  bouses,  also  horse, 
wagon  hip.]  tools;  230  Leghorn  chickens ;  all  for 
$5,000.  J.  <\  CURTIS,  Box  147.  Route  0, 
RHdgetou.  N.  J. 


SELL  DR  EXCHANGE  for  farm  nr  property  ia 
or  near  New  York,  new  cement  block  house, 
four-sti  rv.  basement,  eight  furnished  housekeep¬ 
ing  apartments,  hot- water  heat,  electricity,  gar¬ 
age;  always  rented;  VltOmi  Mieli.  (college 
town).  MRS  SIMPSON.  310  West  I10th  Street, 
New  York,  'Phone  University  2453. 


FOR  SALE  210-acre  Vermont  farm;  timber, 
sugar  orchurd,  fruit,  never-failing  water; 
large  buildings;  1.700  altitude;  splendid  soil, 
scenery:  near  small  lake  aud  popular  Summer 
resort :  $5  500.  ADV  ERTISER  1802,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FDR  s.vLE — Unoccupied  farm;  lt!3  acres;  30 
acres  timber:  line  potato  laud;  three  miles 
from  town  and  railroad;  less  than  $20  per  acre; 
$1 ,0OD  cash  required;  house  and  two  barns:  set¬ 
tle  down  ou  this  farm  and  yon  can  soon  settle 
up  for  it.  E.  H.  HARSH.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1243. 
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M.  G.  STONEMAN 
Founder  in  1848 


A  New  Way 

To  End  Abur 
Roof  Troubles 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old,  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof  — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


priced  skilled  labor — see  “Saving  Table”  below. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Proof! 

Mv  flat  tin  roof  extension  to  my  dwelling  had 
been  leaking  for  the  past  io  years  and  getting 
worse  till  the  time.  Nothing  could  stop  these 
leaks  until  1  got  Country  Gentleman  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment.  One  application  stopped  all  the  leaks,  f 
figured  that  I  would  have  to  get  a  new  roof  at  a 
cost  of  about  Iioo  hut  J  to  worth  of  your  cement 
made  this  unnecessary.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

My  slate  roof  leaked  for  years.  Every  kind  of 
cement,  even  experienced  roofers,  couldn't  stop 
the  leak.  1  stopped  it  in  half  an  hour  with  your 

cement.  Hampton.  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

My  roof  gave  me  all  kinds  of  trouble.  I  covered 
i  t  twice  with  felt  rooting  and  gave  it  four  coats 
of  different  kinds  of  advertised  roof  paints.  The 
water  still  came  in  by  the  bucketful  whenever  it 
rained.  Experts  told  me  my  roof  could  never  be 
fixed  right.  One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  did  the  trick;  the  roof 
hasn't  leaked  since  I  used  it.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

The  results  from  Country  Gentleman  were  per¬ 
fect.  It  has  saved  "big  money”  and  then  some. 
I  was  never  treated  more  fairly  or  liberally.  1 
have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make.  I  used 
Country  Gentleman  on  tin,  felt,  and  rock-coated 
roofing  with  equal  satisfaction.  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

5  gallons  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  saved  me  a  new  roof  which  would  have 
cost  at  least  Jiso.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

*  *  *  York,  Pa. 

I  used  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment.  on  an  old  roof  which  could  not  be  patched 
with  shingles  or  roofing  so  that  it  would  not  leak. 
The  cement  stopped  all  the  leaks  completely.  It 
has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
*  *  * 

Just  for  trial  I  put  the  Roof  Cement  on  slate, 
steel,  tin.  and  felt  roofs.  Not  one  leaks  a  drop  in 
the  hardest  rains.  The  cement  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  it  sticks  like  welded  iron.  Carver grille,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

My  roof  leaked  like  a  sieve  before  applying 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement.  The 
work  was  done  in  December  and  January  and 
there  have  been  no  leaks  since,  in  spite  of  heavy 
rains.  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

My  stable  leaked  badly.  The  horses  could  not 
have  gotten  wetter  had  they  remained  out  in  the 
rain.  Your  paint  stopped  all  the  leaks — not  a 
tlrop  now.  This  roof  was  warranted  for  20  years 
but  went  bad  after  8  years.  My  chimney  leaked 
badly  but  Country  Gentleman  fixed  it  up  in  fine 
style.  Skylights  in  hen  house  also  leaked  until 
I  used  your  roof  paint.  I  have  a  tobacco  barn 
222  feet  long  that  has  pinhole  leaks  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  end  with  Country  Gentleman. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


10  YEAR  MONEY- 
BACK  BONO 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire  -  Resistant,  Water-Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear  -  Proof,  Rot -Proof,  Rust -Proof, 
Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting. 
All  these  statements  arc  substantiated 
by  our  10  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 
“  A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar .” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 


An  Astounding  Saving ! 


Special  Otter! 

We  want  to  secure  Instantly  a  nation-wide  Interest  In 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Cement.  We  know 
that  every  trial  order  will  make  a  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer  for  our  product.  We  know  that  every  customer 
will  fust  have  to  tell  his  satisfaction  to  Ills  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  for  us.  To  secure  quick  ac¬ 
tion,  we  are  making  it  Profitable  lor  You  to  Be  Prompt. 
We  are  sending,  without  extra  charge,  to  those  who 
order  early,  from  10  to  25  pounds  Plastic  Form, 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  and  also  a 
Country  Genlleman  Special  Roof-Paint  Brush.  Our 
circular  gives  lull  particulars  ot  this  Special  offer. 

A  Thousand  Money-Saving 

V  jepe  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Cement 
«JaV/i3s  preservcs  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators,  grat¬ 
ings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong  binder  on 
all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete  work.  Instantly  seals 
holes  In  mesh  wire,  metals',  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elastic 
preparation  for  flashings. 


These  figures  prove  that  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Roof  Repairs. 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  1200 
squares.  They  are  also  based 
upon  the  best  materials,  ap¬ 
plied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  i 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam¬ 
ple  order9  to  quantities  large  enough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  needs. 
Our  Sweeping,  All  -  Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goes  with 
every  order,  largo  or  small. 


Tile  Roof . 

Slate  Roof,  Black . 

Tin  Roof . 

Corrugated  Roof  ( Galvanized  Iron)  . 
Shingle  Roof  (Best  Quality  Shingles) 
Slag  Roof  (Best  Quality)  .... 


$40.  per  square 
30.  “ 

30.  “ 

20.  “ 

18.  “ 

20.  “ 


Total  of  new  roof  cost 

Cost  of  half-barrel  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos 
Roof  Cement,  liquid  lorm.  Black  (all  that  is 
needed  for  1200  squares)  . . 


Your  saving 


$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$441. 

$321. 

$321. 

$201.  $177. 

$240. 


$240. 


$39. 


$201. 


Save  Money— Make  Money 


Order 

Write 


by  Mail 

TODAY 
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^  “4  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar rf  M 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor¬ 
oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during  a 
storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in  any 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection — to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 
product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit  — 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us,  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon. 


For  Particulars 
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A  Long,  Island  Boy  Spells  ’Em  All  Down 


SELECTING  THE  CHAMPIONS.—' Tile  girts  of 
Now  York  State  soltools  art;  rigid  good  spellers, 
at  I  (hast  so  mo  of  them.  lad  Master  William  I’ayno. 
12  years  old.  of  Blue  Point.  Suffolk  County,  was  the 
hoy  who  spoiled  them  all  down  at  the  Now  York 
Stato  Fair  spoiling  hoe.  First  honors  and  the  ?lil> 


week  of  tin*  fair.  Only  eight  hoys  were  sent  as  white.  After  about  'tin  hoar  and  a  half's  steady 
champions,  but  every  one  of  them  could  spell.  In  spelling  written  tests  were  substituted  for  oral,  and 
the  supreme  test  which  mowed  the  contestants  down  each  time  this  eliminated  the  spellers  more  rapidly, 
three  of  these  hoys  were  game  until  close  to  the  The  spelling  of  such  words  a-  ‘‘deferential"  and 
finish.  .  “accumulation"  with  tablets  and  pencils  proved  to 

THE  CONTEST. — Commissioner  Byrne  It.  Pyrke  be  “stickers"  for  many.  There  was  no  question  but 
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gold  piece  went  to  young  William  after  several 
hours  of  steady  spelling  on  words  which  would  eon- 
found  the  average  stenographer  and  even  many  a 
successful  business  man.  Every  one  of  the  counties 
in  the  State,  rural  ones  at  least,  held  eliminating 
township  and  county  matches  preliminary  to  the 
Stale  Fair,  so  that  each  county  could  send  its  cham¬ 
pion  to  he  entertained  at  State  expense  for  the  entire 


had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  the  contest,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  group  of  teachers.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Frank  P.  Craves  supervised  the  tests  and 
declared  that  the  children  did  exceptionally  well. 
Fifty-four  young  contestants  engaged  in  the  spelling 
on  Tuesday  forenoon,  and  fis  of  them  fell  down  be¬ 
fore  the  noon  intermission.  Strangely  enough,  all 
seemed  to  spell  better  orally  than  in  black  and 


that  the  youngsters  enjoyed  the  spell  lug,  and  all 
were  good  sports  when  it  came  their  turn  to  lose. 
No  one  seemed  discouraged  or  downcast  when  de¬ 
feated.  but  many  continued  to  spell  <>u  their  pads 
after  they  were  out  of  the  contest  as  they  retired 
to  hack  seats. 

SPELLING  DOWN. — Sixteen  youngsters  went  on 
for  au  hour  and  a  half  after  lunch,  and  then  one 
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went  down  on  “negotiate,”  which  she  spelled  “nego- 
ciate.”  Another  fell  on  “auxilliary,”  Beatrice 
White.  12  years  old,  daughter  of  Chief  White 
Mohawk  of  the  St.  Itegis  Reservation  and  the  host, 
speller  in  Franklin  County,  went  down  on  “bene¬ 
fited,”  which  was  also  the  cause*  of  the  downfall  of 
little  Alma  Delyne  of  Faldos,  who  stood  for  Onon¬ 
daga  County.  Fourteen  continued  for  another  half 
hour,  and  then  Commissioner  Pyrke  suggested  the 
pencils  and  pads  again.  After  To  hard  words  only 
nine  remained.  The  final  eight  were:  Marjorie 
Bookhout,  10  years  old.  of  Delhi,  Delaware  County, 
who  spelled  away  like  a  major-general ;  Francis 
Forshay  of  Dutchess  County;  Herman  Seroski  of 
Sullivan  County:  Marion  Shultz  of  Niagara:  Celia 
Mullin  of  Washington  County;  Dorothy  Coe  of 
Madison:  Clara  Busch  of  Nassau,  and  William 
Payne  of  Suffolk. 

THE  FINAL  COUNT. — Then  came  the  final  count 
on  10  written  words.  Clara,  Dorothy  and  Celia 
each  missed  two.  and  had  to  spell  off’  for  the  second 
prize,  which  went  to  Clara  when  Dorothy  and  Celia 
missed  “inoculate.”  In  the  written  test  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Dorothy  missed  fewer  words  than  Celia,  so 
the  contest  decided  itself,  with  12-year-old  William 
missing  hut  one  word — “plaguy” — in  which  lie  in¬ 
serted  art  “e.” 

GREATER  REWARDS  NEEDED.— This  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  fair,  and  is  worthy  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Many  who  have  witnessed  the  splendid 
work  of  the  juveniles  year  to  year  regret  that  the 
prizes  are  no  lugger,  as  the  boys  and  girls  work  so 
hard  and  so  long  in  order  to  win.  There  should 
also,  many  believe,  be  more  prizes,  say  10  fifth 
prizes  of  $4  each,  to  reward  the  many  who  spell 
well,  yet  fail  to  get  any  prize.  Hotter  yet,  instead 
of  the  .$30  that  is  now  divided  into  four  prizes,  make 
it  .$130.  and  so  divide  the  money  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  spellers  can  win  some  reward,  or  else 
divide  the  money  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  as  is  done  in 
the  juvenile  judging  contests,  with  all  who  reach  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency  receiving  an  award. 

ROYS'  AND  G  IRES’  ACTIVITIES.— The  hoys’ 
and  girls'  scfiodules  for  the  days  of  the  fair  included 
many  Interesting  activities,  and  from  7  a.  m.,  when 
the  rising  whistle  blows,  until  10  p.  m„  when  lights 
are  out.  the  time  was  filled  with  rich  instruction 
for  the  deserving  youngsters.  Setting  up  drills, 
demonstrations,  athletics,  council  meetings,  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  and  a  social  program  each  night  at 
7:15  made  an  enjoyable  trip.  A  woman  director 
was  furnished  for  the  girls  and  a  man  for  the  hoys. 
Individuals  brought  musical  instruments  so  as  to 
be  able  to  help  on  social  programs.  Each  night  a 
campfire  program  was  given,  in  charge  of  a  different 
group.  These  included  songs,  recitations,  story¬ 
telling,  social  games,  original  contests  and  addresses 
by  well-known  speakers. 

CARE  OF  THE  YOUNG  GUESTS.— Doctors  and 
nurses  were  available,  and  each  contestant  was 
weighed  and  measured,  and  given  special  instruc¬ 
tion  if  underweight.  The  food  was  served  at  regular 
intervals  and  the  meals  were  planned  by  an  expert 
dietitian.  Groups  of  Junior  Project  boys  and  girls 
were  sought  to  give  demonstrations  of  correct  form 
and  procedure  in  stunts,  such  as  running  broad 
jump,  dashes,  and  toe  usual  Field  Day  events.  New 
events,  as  the  baseball  throw  for  accuracy,  the  com¬ 
bination  dip.  relief  drills,  mimetic  exercises,  action 
stories  and  rhythmic  work  were  worked  in  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  to  show  the  hoys  and  girls  and  the 
general  public  the  possibilities  of  1  lie  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program.  m.g.  feint. 

It.  N.-Y, — We  agree  with  Mrs.  Feint  in  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  these  spelling  matches.  They  are  as  use¬ 
ful  as  any  contests  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  ought  to 
ho  liberally  supported.  A  horse  race  or  a  boxing 
match  may  he  more  exciting  than  a  spelling  contest, 
hut  the  art  of  grouping  letters  into  words  is  more 
important  than  that  of  stepping  off  a  fast  mile  or 
“knocking  out”  some  human  being.  They  tell  of  the 
following  eonversa l ion  between  two  “college  men”: 

“I  see  Yale  heat  Harvard.” 

“ ’Zat  so?  What’s  the  score?” 

“I  heard  it  was  three  to  two.” 

“Must  have  been  a  great  game!” 

“But  it  wasn't  a  game — if  was  a  debate  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that's  .the  way  the  judges 
divided !” 

“Huh!  Nothing  doing!” 

That  probably  presents  the  case  much  as  it  is  with 
most  people.  Good  spelling  is-  becoming  a  lost  art 
with  most  business  men.  That  is  because  they  do 
not  write  letters  any  more.  They  “dictate”  them, 
and  tlie  stenographer  is  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
spelling.  The  result  is  that  many  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  would  hardly  trust  themselves  to  spell 


some  of  the  simplest  words.  And  we  see  that  some 
of  these  spelling  champions  stumbled  over  very  com¬ 
mon  words.  Even  Hie  Long  Island  youngster  who 
"spelled  ’em  all  down"  was  plagued  by  the  word 
“plaguy.”  Surely  these  young  word  analyzers  are  as 
important  to  the  State  as  the  fat  cattle  and  fast 
horses.  They  ought  to  have  their  full  share  of  the 
prize  money. 


When  Ice  Breaks  in  the  Icehouse 

1  NOTICE  what  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  to  say 
on  page  1040  about  his  difficulty  in  getting  his 
ice  out  of  the  icehouse  in  good  shape  this  season.  How 
soon  after  putting  in  the  ice  did  he  get  it  covered? 
In  order  to  have  the  cakes  separate  easily  and  come 
out  without  any  trouble  ice  should  be  thoroughly 
covered  immediately  after  the  house  is  filled,  before 
the  cakes  have  any  chance  4o  melt  and  run  together. 
If  deft  even  a  day  or  two  without  being  covered, 
and  weather  is  so  that  the  ice  melts  even  slightly, 
the  cakes  will  stick  and  freeze  together  so  that  it 
will  he  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  without 
breaking,  and  sometimes  when  conditions  of  thaw¬ 
ing  and  freezing  seem  to  have  been  just  right  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  out  a  whole  cake,  but  they 
will  ait  shiver  to  pieces  when  you  try  to  separate 
them. 

I  am  sure,  from  my  experience  several  times  in 
years  past,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilbert’s  ice  was  thaw¬ 
ing  when  put  in  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his 
troubles  in  getting  it  out.  The  ideal  time  for  storing 
ice  is  a  day  so  cold  that  the  iee  is  dry  the  minute 
if  leaves  the  water,  and  keeps  so  through  all  the 
handling— a  day  when  it  handles  like  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone.  There  is  then  no  sticking  together 
of  the  cakes  or  the  consecutive  layers.  But  we  ean- 
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not  always  have  these  ideal  weather  conditions,  and 
often  we  must,  harvest  the  ice  crop  under  as  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions  as  most  of  us  in  this  part 
Ot  the  country  have  had  for  harvesting  the  hay  crop 
the  present  season.  Far  more  important  than  a  zero 
day  is  a  good  covering  over  the  iee  the  next  day. 

Nothing  like  sawdust  for  covering  the  top  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  ice  in  the  family-size  ice¬ 
house.  Of  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  importance 
than  the  covering  is  a  good  circulation  of  air  over 
that  covering.  Moisture  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
ice  pile.  The  more  open  the  top  of  the  building  is, 
and  still  keep  out  the  rain  and  the  direct  sun.  the 
better  the  iee  will  keep.  Leave  both  gable  ends 
entirely  open. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  break 
joints  when  packing  ice,  but  if  the  joints  are  broken 
the  ice  will  keep  enough  better  and  come  out  enough 
more  easily  to  pay  for  the  slightly  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  many  times  over.  mekiutt  m.  clakk. 

Connecticut. 

It  Is  In  the  Packing 

I  notice  the  Pastoral  Parson  had  trouble  with  his 
iee.  We  formerly  had  trouble  with  the  calces  stick¬ 
ing  together,  but  have  solved  the  problem  to  our 
own  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  the  iee  was  thawing 
when  put  in  slrtmld  make  no  difference,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  ill*  I  lie  icehouse  quickly  falls  to  .”>2  degrees 
when  a  lot  of  ice  is  put  into  it.  and  the  ice  will  then 
he  dry.  We  use  sawdust  for  insulating  material, 
and  the  walls  of  our  icehouse  are  double-hoarded. 
We  put  in  nine  or  10  loads,  and  it  lasts  practically 
all  the  year. 

We  pack  the  cakes  of  iee  on  edge,  and  when  one 
course  is  completed  level  off  the  top  with  a  home¬ 
made  ice  shave,  made  out  of  an  old  shovel  handle 
and  a  piece  of  circular  saw.  and  then  pack  the  next 
course  in  the  same  manner,  running  the  calces  ot 
each  course  at  right  angles  to  the  cakes  in  the  course 


below,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  cracked  ice  from 
leveling  each  course  is  used  for  chinking  cracks  be¬ 
tween  cakes,  and  enough  will  remain  on  top  of  each 
course  to  prevent,  sticking  together.  In  taking  out 
calces  in  Summer  striking  between  two  calces  with 
an  ax  will  loosen  a  cake  without  trouble. 

The  theory  of  packing  ice  is  to  prevent  air  circu¬ 
lation  within  the  stack.  If  this  is  not  done  the  ice 
will  melt,  and  the  water  running  between  the  cakes 
will  freeze  there,  cementing  them  together  so  solidly 
that  it  will  he  practically  impossible  to  get  them 
apart  without  breaking  them.  By  breaking  joints 
and  using  cracked  iee  I  imagine  that  any  style  of 
packing  would  he  successful.  Our  refrigerator  is 
rather  large,  so  we  cut  our  cakes  IS  iu.  square.  This 
facilitates  packing,  for  if  a  cake  does  not  fit  well  it 
can  simply  he  turned  over  on  any  other  edge.  Mrs. 
Parson  knows  how  to  make  salad  dressing. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  morrison. 


Western  Views  of  the  East 


If  the  author  of  the  overworked  phrase,  “Go  West, 
young  man,”  were  alive  and  rational  today,  he  might 
reverse  his  advice.  Those  to  whom  Horace  Greeley  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  did  not  go  West  on  his  advice:  they  did 
so  because  the  West  then  was  a  new  and  distant  land 
of  enchantment  and  adventure.  Youth  always  and 
everywhere  turns  instinctively  toward  the  far-off  and 
romantic  spaces  of  the  earth.  Steel  rails  and  settlers 
ironed  out  the  old  West’s  isolation  and  much  of  its 
romance. 

The  East  discovered  and  peopled  the  West.  The 
West  has  not  discovered  the  East,  so  far  as  farming  is 
concerned.  The  common  or  typical  impression  of  the 
East  entertained  by  farm  people  in  the  West  is  super¬ 
ficial  and  vague.  It  is  uncomplimentary  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  West,  and  absurdly  unfair  to  the  East. 

Our  recent  editorial  entitled  “Farming  in  the  Eastern 
States”  has  elicited  many  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  farmers  and  others  in  the  New  England  and  East¬ 
ern  States.  Last  week  Tut:  Rvkai.  New-Yorker  quot¬ 
ed  from  and  instructively  commented  upon  the  (lunatic’s 
remarks.  A  corn-bolt  subscriber's  letter  on  the  subject 
is  skeptical.  “If,”  lie  says,  “the  East  tits  the  Gazette's 
picture,  why  is  it  that  New  England,  for  example,  has 
a  large  number  of  abandoned  farms?” 

Our  answer  is  that  so-called  abandoned  farms  are 
more  numerous  in  some  Western  minds  than  in  New 
England.  There  are  farms  in  that  region  whose  own¬ 
ers  have  moved  into  towns  and  cities  or  died.  Every 
acre  of  these  lands  still  is  in  the  possession  of  someone. 
None  of  the  farms  has  been  abandoned,  in  the  sense  that 
ii  no  longer  is  Worth  owning.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  are  capable,  under  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment,  of  producing  immediate  fair  returns,  and  all 
could  be  made  productive  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
per  acre  of  tillable  land.  Some  of  the  land  should 
never  have  been  plowed;  if  should  he  planted  to  forests, 
and  parts  of  if  put  down  to  grass.  It  will  lie,  some 
day.  and  then  sheep  raising  ami  lumber  production  again 
will  add  immensely  (<•  New  England  wealth. 

Many  high-priced  occupied  Western  farms  are  not 
nearly  so  well  improved,  as  regards  buildings,  as  some 
of  New  England’s  temporarily  untenniitcd  farms.  East¬ 
ern  farms  show  a  higher  acre  production  than  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  Western  farms  with  which  a  fair  comparison 
can  be  made.  If  we  view  farming  primarily  ns  a  way 
of  living,  rather  than  as  a  purely  commercial  occupa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  tlm  Easterner’s 
judgment  that  the  East  rewards  its  farmers  more  abun¬ 
dantly  than  the  West  in  those  forms  of  wealth  which 
are  priceless. 

Horace  Greeley,  if  he  were  alive,  might  appropri¬ 
ately  advise  Western  young  men  to  go  East,  if  they 
desired  to  go  somewhere  to  farm.  Our  own  Opinion  is 
that  many  Western  farmers  who  are  seeking  new  loca¬ 
tions  could  go  much  further  and  do  worse  than  locate 
in  the  East.  We  know  that  ;hc  average  Western  farmer 
would  learn  much  that  he  should  know,  and  unlearn 
much  that  is  not  so,  by  spending  his  next  holiday  trav¬ 
eling  open-eyed  and  inquisitively  through  any  part  of 
the  rural  East. 


THE  above  editorial  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
l  Chicago)  is  so  different  from  the  usual  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  Western  papers  that  il  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  East¬ 
erners.  The  ordinary  Western  paper  usually  does 
not  dan*  to  print  anything  complimentary  to  the 
Eastern  farm,  hut  generally  spends  all  its  energies 
in  “whooping  it  up”  for  the  West,  regardless  of 
prices  for  laud,  bushels  of  crops  raised  per  acre,  ami 
the  price  they  get  for  them>  interest  on  the  money 
paid  for  land  and  taxes  on  the  same,  or  for  freight 
rates  and  middlemen's  profits,  or  for  other  economic 
conditions  that  should  influence  a  man  who  wishes 
to  engage  in  farming.  frank  wiialen. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y.  It  is  indeed  good  to  find  a  Western 
paper  taking  this  fair  ami  friendly  attitude  regard¬ 
ing  Eastern  farms  and  farming.  Not  all  of  (the  “au¬ 
thorities”  in  (lie  West  display  this  spirit.  A  news¬ 
paper  article  by  l'rof.  W.  J.  Fnuscr  of  the  Idiiuois 
University  contains  some  gloomy  pictures.  Here  is 
one  regarding  New  England: 

On  a  trip  in  Connecticut  we  came  upon  an  unkempt, 
huugry-looking  old  man  with  a  team  of  poor  oxen,  try¬ 
ing  t<>  plow  mi  irregular  shaped  field  of  about  one  acre. 
The  stones  were  thick  all  over  the  field,  though  many 
had  been  removed  to  build  fences.  <  hit*  pari  w  its  so 
covered  with  large  Hat  stones  and  so  little  earth  that  for 
two  or  three  rods  sqm) re  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
where  i lie  plow  had  gone.  One  may  wonder  how  any 
nmn  could  make  a  living  with  such  an  outfit  mi  such 
sterile  and  rocky  soil,  lie  simply  couldn’t.  The  old 
man  and  the  oxen  were  putting  up  a  desperate  fight  for 
a  bare  existence.  This  was  the  hardest  farming  seen, 
but  many  place  were  only  a  shade  better. 
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timber.  The  young  leaves  make  an  excellent  salad, 
and  when  mature  and  hard  are  used  for  shingles, 
fences,  or  even  clothing.  Brushes,  rope  tools  or 
fishing  nets  are  made  from  the  veins  of  the  leaves. 
The  water  inside  the  nut  makes  a  cooling  drink, 
and  the  meat  is  eaten  in  various  ways.  A  form  of 
milk  is  made  by*  grating  the  while  meat,  mixing  with 
water  and  straining.  This  gives  an  oil  suspended 
in  water  with  mucilage  and  sugar,  and  is  used  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  cow’s  milk.  A  wine  or 
toddy  is  made  by  collecting  sap  from  the  flower 
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fiber  was  formerly  used  for  cordage  in  all  the  South 
Sea  islands.  It  makes  a  light,  strong  rope;  also 
matting,  brushes  and  a  substitute  for  horsehair  in 
upholstery.  The  dust  or  refuse  in  manufacture 
make  a  good  forcing  “soil”  for  bulbs.  With  all  these 
varied  uses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “coeoanut  cow’’ 
is  an  important  individual  in  the  industry  of  the 
world,  it  seems  evident  that  as  the  business  of 
growing  cocoanuts  becomes  systematized  and  or¬ 
ganized,  the  output  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
oil  has  many  uses,  and  the  most  determined  efforts 
will  be  made  to  press  its  sale  as  food.  It  is  already 

A*'  ‘ 

largely  used  in  preparing  substitutes  for  milk,  ice 
cream,  butter  and  other  dairy  products,  usually  in 
a  fraudulent  manner  as  a  counterfeit.  The  laws  to 
prevent  this  counterfeit  use  which  farmers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  press  through  Congress  are  justified  and 
necessary.  As  we  have  stated  repeatedly,  the  con¬ 
test  will  come  to  be  a  struggle  between  a  lazy,  half 
savage  native  under  a  coeoanut  tree  in  the  Pacific 
and  an  American  family  on  a  dairy  farm  back 
among  the  bills.  Which  are  you  for? 


Bracing  Weak  Trees 

Will  you  advise  me  the  host  way  to  st 
that  is  liable  to  split  in  l he  crotch? 

New  Baltimore.  N.  V. 


BY  proper  training  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  weak  crotches.  Once  they  are 
formed,  however,  they  may  be  braced  by  either  arti¬ 
ficial  or  natural  means. 

Artificial  bracing  is  the  more  common,  and  is 
usually  accomplished  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  or 
holt  long  enough  to  go  through  both  of  the  branches 


Methods  of  Bracing  Weak  Crotch.  Fig.  589 


forming  the  crotch  and  drawn  up  with  a  nut,  as 
shown  at  left  in  Fig.  539.  The  nut  should  either  be 
a  large- one.  or  else  a  washer  should  he  used  in  addi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  nut  will  not  he  drawn  into  the  tree. 
The  hole  that  is  bored  to  accommodate  the  rod 
should,  of  course,  be  a  suug  tit.  or  else  it  will  afford 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  fungi  to  begin  their  work 
of  decay. 

in  case  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  rather  long  brace, 
or  where  there  is  considerable  movement  of  the 
limbs,  it  is  well  to  use  a  chain  or  wire  instead  of  the 
solid  rod,  fastening  it  by  a  bolt  with  a  hook  or  eye 
passed  through  each  branch,  as  shown  at  right.  Fig. 
539.  This  provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  the  limbs,  and  lessens  the  likelihood  of  a  bent 
or  broken  rod  or  split  branch.  By  all  moans  avoid 
tying  a  wire  or  heavy  rope  about  the  crotch,  for  it 
will  result  in  time  in  the  distorted  growth  shown  at 
left  in  Fig.  542,  due  to  the  obstruction  In  the  circu¬ 
latory  system  of  the  tree. 

In  tin*  natural  system  a  living  branch  is  trained 
to  grow  from  one  arm  of  the  crotch  to  the  other, 
affording  the  excellent  bracing  shown  at  right.  Fig. 
542.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the  cheapest, 
the  most  lasting  and  the  easiest  method,  provided 
it  is  done  in  time,  so  that  the  junction  will  he  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  danger  of  splitting  is  too  serious. 
It  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways:  First, 
by  twisting  or  twining  two  shoots  together,  one  from 
each  limb;  second,  by  inserting  a  shoot  from  one 
limb  through  a  slit  in  the  other.  In  either  ease  the 
foliage  should  he  left  on  the  shoots  until  they  have 
united  firmly.  To  scrape  the  bark  of  the  shoots 
where  they  come  together  or  where  the  one  passes 
■through  the  bark  of  the  large  limb,  as  the  ease  may 
be.  and  to  tie  in  place  with  rallla  or  weak  string, 
will  give  the  cambium  layers  the  .best  opportunity 
to  grow  together  and  knit,  although  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  The  plant  propagator  would  call  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  labor  a  “natural  graft,”  for  it  is  surely 
a  graft,  even  though  it  be  merely  a  union  between 
two  parts  of  the  same  tree.  h.  b.  t. 


*  the  same  article  of  food  for  days  and  weeks  in 
succession,  it  would  not  Only  get  monotonous,  but 
there  would  be  trouble  either  with  our  appetite  or 
digestion,  or  both.  A  change  or  rotation  seems  to 
he  necessary  for  best  results.  It  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  thing  with  the  soil,  and  a  change  or  rota¬ 
tion  lias  been  the  rule  in  good  soil  management. 

liile  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  proper  fertility 
in  the  soil  that  is  planted  to  the  same  crop  year 
after  year,  there  is  an  effect  on  the  soil  that  as  a 
general  thing  affects  crop  production;  and  again,  in 
the  case  of  beans,  there  are  so  many  diseases  that 
affect  the  crop  that  it  is  very  risky  to  plant  this 
crop  in  succession  on  the  same  field  If  a  rotation 
ot  crops  is  followed  the  fungus  diseases  and  insects 
are  worked  out  of  the  soil  to  a  great  extent,  and 
then  it  is  safe  to  grow  the  crop  again.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  some  instances.  I  know 
of  a  field  in  an  adjoining  county  where  corn  was 
grown  on  the  same  field  for  10  years  in  succession, 
with  annual  good  results.  As  this  field  was  situated 
close  to  the  barnyard  and  manure  supply,  this  fact 
may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  corn  crop,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  practice  this  with  the  beau  crop. 

The  practice  of  plowing  under  green  crops  is  a 
good  one,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  editor  of  The  R. 
X.-Y.  is  so  strong  on  both  practice  and  precept  in 
this  matter.  Where  plenty  of  manure  is  applied  or 
green  crops  plowed  under  I  believe  that  just  as  good 
results  come  from  using  10  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
as  where  the  higher-priced  goods  are  used.  At  least 
this  has  been  my  experience,  hut  as  soils  vary  so 
much  in  different  localities  I  advise  in  this  as  in 
other  tilings  that  have  proved  out  satisfactory  for 
me,  and  suggest  that  a  trial  of  >th  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  he  made  side  by  side,  and  results  carefully 
noted.  Incidentally,  we  are  harvesting  one  of  the 
best  10  acres  of  robust  pea  beans  that  I  have  seen 
for  20  years. 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  drilling 
in  of  the  fertilizer.  We  have  found  it  far  more 
profitable  to  drill  this  over  t lie  whole  field  and  har¬ 
row  the  soil  before  planting  the  beans.  In  this  way 


Germination  of  a  Coeoanut.  Fig.  540 


spikes  and  permitting  it  to  ferment.  With  some 
tribes  the  nut  is  even  held  to  have  some  sort  of 
religious  power  or  significance.  There  is  a  report 
of  one  tribe  of  cannibals  whose  custom  permits  a 
slayer  t<>  eat  the  heart  of  li is  victim  provided  lie 
does  so  while  sitting  on  one  coeoanut  and  balancing 
himself  with  his  feet  on  two  others. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  exports  great  quantities  of 
desiccated  coeoanut.  The  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
cut  by  a  hatchet  or  small  saw,  the  fiber  rasped  off 
by  machinery,  and  tile  meat  shredded  and  dried  by 
steam  heat.  “Copra"  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  fruit.  The  nuts  are  picked  and  thrown  down 


The  Coeoanut  Cow;  Its  Habits  and  Uses 

THE  astonishing  development  of  the  products  of 
the  coeoanut  palm  (Cocos  nucifera)  during 
recent  years  makes  it  necessary  for  every  intelligent 
person  to  know  something  about  it.  Before  the  war 
it  was  estimated  that  the  world’s  output  of  meat  and 
fiber  from  t lie  coeoanut  was  50  per  vent  greater  than 
that  of  rubber,  and  only  40  per  cent  less  than  that  of 

and  facts  here  given  are  taken 


gold.  The  picture 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Hardens  fiffijSSy* 

of  St.  Louis.  The  picture  shows  t lie  sprouting  1«**^~»*  •  _ _ 

of  one  of  the  nuts.  The  young  shoots  start  grow¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  "eyes’’  on  the  nut,  and  must  Tiling  Bunch  Vegetable, 
work  through  the  strong  fibrous  husk.  The  cocoa-  Sec  < 

nut  palm  is  thought  to  be  of  American  origin.  The 

nut  will  float  and  retain  its  power  of  germination  by  natives  and  in  a  fe\ 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  has  aided  in  its  disfrilm  tually  trained  to  do  this 
tiou,  for  the  nuts  have  evidently  been  carried  about  <>f  average  size  will  yieh 
by  (he  ocean  tides  and  currents,  driven  by  the  wind,  ounces  of  dried  meal. 

In  tropical  countries  every  part  of  the  tree  is  used  employed  for  extractim 
in  some  form.  I  lie  roots  are  used  as  a  medicine,  hand  work  to  intricate  r 
having  some  astringent  qualities.  They  are  also  Another  product  of 
used  for  hulking  baskets.  The  wood  is  used  for  made  from  the  fibrous 
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Notes  From  New  England 


Testing  New  Vegetables. — Sorghum  no  doubt  of  the 
Top,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Luther  anti  many  orn 
Burbank  to  a  hybrid  popcorn,  developed  planted  just  as 
by  him.  has  made  an  excellent  yield  in  as  in  the  Sprin 
my  garden  (his  year.  I  am  convinced  growers  not  Ion 
that  it  is  going  lo  prove  one  of  the  best  discussion  as  t 
of  tlie  novelties  which  the  famous  Call-  planting  stone  ft 
fornia  hybridizer  has  given  to  the  East,  there  was  a  co 
Of  course  the  demand  for  popcorn  is  not  fruits  should  b< 
nearly  so  largo  ns  for  some  other  crops,  instead  of  in  tin 
but  there  is  always  a  market  for  u  limited  have  a  satisfaet 
amount,  and  judging  from  my  experience,  pouch  trees,  bei 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  family  with  any  event,  are 
a  little  ground  available  should  not  grow  planted  in  the 
all  the  popcorn  needed  for  its  own  use.  the  Spring. 

One  particular  advantage  of  Sorghum  trees  will  thrive 
Pop.  which  is,  I  believe,  a  cross  between  planted  before  tl 
Kaffir  corn  and  some  variety  of  sweet  being  stripped  o 
corn,  lies  in  the  tact  that  it  will  grow  in  a  very  bad  praet 
extremely  poor  soil.  Put  it  iu  the  sandy  to  be  in  disput 
corner  where  no  other  corn  would  make  plan  to  mulch  i 
anything  like  a  decent  showing,  and  it  should  not  be 
will  still  give  a  good  crop.  The  ears  are  freezes.  Water 
of  fair  size,  and  the  kernels  pop  wonder-  tnge  at  planting 
fully  well,  being  very  large  and  fluffy,  the  trees  need  i 
and  having  very  few  “old  maids."  Pop-  around  the  roots 
corn  arid  milk  makes  a  fine  breakfast  taut  matter.  N 
cereal,  and  enough  Sorghum  Pop  can  be  left.  A  piece  o 
grown  in  a  comparatively  small  space  to 
give  a  family  all  the  breakfast  food  it 
needs  the  year  round. 

Burbank  Tomato. — I  am  also  very 
well  pleased  with  the  Burbank  tomato, 
which  I  have  grown  this  year  for  the. 
second  time.  It  comes  especially  eaxdy, 
grows  just  about  large  enough  for  table 
use,  and  lias  an  excellent  flavor.  More¬ 
over.  it  is  as  prolific  as  any  kind  I  have 
found.  1  have  about  settled  upon  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Bonny  Best  as  the  two  toma¬ 
toes  of  particular  worth  for  the  family 
garden.  This  has  been  a  very  erratic 
season  so  far  as  tomatoes  arc  concerned. 

Early  in  the  Summer  they  ripened  very 
slowly,  and  sold  as  high  as  $S  a  bushel. 

Later  they  dropped  to  50  cents  a  bushel, 
after  which  the  price  went  up  again  to 
some  extent.  A  canning  factory  in  the 
southern  part  of  Massachusetts  "seems  to 
be  doing  very  well  with  tomatoes,  many 
of  the  market  gardeners  in  that  section 
turning  in  their  crops  when  the  price 
gets  too  low  to  make  shipping  to  Boston 
profitable. 

Crop  Yields  It  educed. — At  one  time 
this  Summer  it  looked  as  though  there 
was  to  lie  a  tremendous  crop  of  squashes. 

The  planting  was  heavy  and  the  vines 
grew  well.  Many  garden  makers  report 
an  extremely  poor  set,  however.  Others 
lost  all  their  vines  within  a  short  time 
by  the  inroads  of  the  squash  vine  borer, 
and  the  marketmen  who  planted  acres  to 
squashes  lost  heavily  as  a  result  of  the 
wet  weai her.  Squashes,  of  course,  are 
usually  planted  in  low  land,  and  in  some 
instances  the  fields  have  been  entirely 
covered  with  water  for  two  or  three  days. 

Most  crops  have  suffered  from  the  rain. 

Some  time  ago  the  maker  of  a  well-known 
sprinkler  system  which  1  have  wrote  to 
ask  what  results  1  had  been  getting,  and 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  there  hadn't  been 
time  enough  between  showers  for  me  to 
use  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  market  for  Winter  squashes  will 
he  very  good  this-  year,  as  it  was  last. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  -quashes  are 
not  bruised,  however.  When  stored 
squashes  spoil  early  it  is  usually  because 
they  were  not.  handled  with  the  proper 
care.  People  do  not  realize  that  they  arc 
very  easily  damaged  in  spite  of  their 
hard  outside  covering. 

Potato  Tuoi  ki.es. — The  losses  of  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  ex<  eedingly  heavy  this 
year,  late  blight  being  responsible  iti  largo 
measure.  In  some  instances  whole  fields 
of  potatoes  have  been  plowed  under,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  dig  them.  It  is 
strange  that  gardeners  will  not  learn  the 
necessity  of  protecting  their  potato  plants 
with  a  proper  spray  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  question  comes  up  every  year 
as  to  whether  potatoes  should  be  dug  early 
when  tin*  vines  are  killed  by  the  blight, 
or  whether  I  hey  should  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  cold  weather  comes.  There 
really  isn’t  very  much  difference  in  the 
final  result,  particularly  if  the  Fall  is 
wet.  The  spores  of  the  blight  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  washed  onto  the  potatoes  left 
in  the  field  when  heavy  rains  come,  while 
if  the  tubers  are  dug  they  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  spores  on  (he  surface. 

Probably  the  best  rule  is  to  dig  the  pota¬ 
toes  early  if  they  can  be  consumed  at 
once,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  if 
they  are  to  be  stored  for  Winter. 

The  Corn  Borer. — In  spite  of  most 
energetic  efforts  the  European  corn  borer 
continues  to  do  an  immense  amount  of 
damage.  It  has  been  very  bad  this  year, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  commercial 
growers  have  given  lip  harvesting  in  dis¬ 
gust,  being  unable  to  get  enough  sound 
ears  to  market.  Even  in  home  gardens 
the  borer  has  been  very  prevalent.  Some 
amateurs  report  they  have  had  to  pick  at 
least  two  dozen  ears  to  gel  a  half  dozen 
for  the  table.  Certainly  it  behooves 
amateurs  and  commercial  growers  alike 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  this  season 
in  cleaning  lip  the  refuse.  If  they  can 
feed  the  stalks  to  cattle  that  is  a  good 
plan,  but  the  work  should  be  done  early, 
because  the  borer  works  bis  way  down 
into  the  stubble.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  borer  finds  just  as  congenial 
a  home  in  many  of  the  common  weeds 
and  in  other  vegetables,  like  celery,  as 
well  ns  in  certain  flower  steins,  particu¬ 
larly  Gladioli. 

Fall  Planting. — There  seems  to  be 
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SLEEPLESS  nights  and  daytime 
irritation,  when  caused  by  coffee 
drinking,  often  require  a  call  on  the 
grocer  to  avoid  a  later  call  on  the  doctor. 

Postum,  instead  of  coffee,  has  brought 
restful  nights  and  brighter  days  for 
thousands  of  people— together  with 
complete  satisfaction  to  taste. 

You  will  enjoy  the  full,  rich  flavor 
and  aroma  of  Postum,  and  nerves  will 
be  free  from  any  possibility  of  irritation 
from  coffee’s  drug,  caffeine.  You  can 
begin  the  test  today  with  an  order  to 
your  grocer. 


Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boding  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in 
packages,  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the 
drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


Tuition  in  High  School 

Thi‘  question  <*f  the  school  tuition  has 
caused  many  different  opinions  iu  our 
school  district.  Is  the  district  compelled 
to  pay  the  tuition  for  the  children  attend¬ 
ing  high  school  from  this  district?  Jf 
the  tuition  is  not  paid  by  the  district,  will 
the  district  lose  their  public  money? 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  B. 

The  State  pays  the  tuition  for  pupils 
from  u  district  in  which  there  is  no  high 
school  (academic  department )  when  they 
attend  the  high  school  (academic  depart¬ 
ment!  in  another  district  unless  the  tui¬ 
tion  is  more  than  $50  a  year.  If  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  $50  a  year  the  amount  in  excess 
of  $50  must  be  paid  by  the  district  from 
which  the  pupils  come.  -  The  district  is 
liable  to  the  loss  of  its  public  money  if  it 
fails  to  pay  this  excess. 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Plums,  Cherries.  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees— all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery, 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant.  Oils  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
y  ear.  It.  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 
Our  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  prices,  is 
now  ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

VOU'll  never  regret  planting  Kvllu  Trees 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

W«  know  1  lie  vrtIh tir*  neiit  you  ar<t  fiiMt  what  you  order 
And  Kintruiilott  them  to  i#»  ahsolutHy  lisHliiiy  a*  woll  n*  true 
to  name— Wp  Hell  direct  from  mir  -100-wrw  Nnrdtfry  at  coat  of 
production  plus  one  profit.  Thai 'a  why  Mjiloncy  cnMtouiei'H 
get  InUtur  tiveH  at  exceptionally  low  prlcea, 

Hcnd  for  our  free  ottaP-g  ot  hardy  upland  grown  stock  and 
order  early.  Fall  Plant Inu  Fa y*# 

We  prept?  transportation  charges  on  all  eiders  ever  11  50 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
31  State  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

Dansville  's  Pioneer  Nurseries 
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TEED.  Iirir  FREE  CATALOG  irives  prices.  descriptionE- 
iUuHtrution».  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc, 
tione.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBrRRY  PLANTS  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot- grown  and  runner  plants  that  will 
bear  fruit  next  eumniai  1  Iko  RASPBfRRY,  Bl  ACKBER- 
HY,  GOUSEBIRRY.  CURRANT;  GRAPE  plants;  ASPARAGUS. 
RHUBARR  roots;  CANTERBURY  BELLS.  CARNATIONS,  POPPY, 
wsimnwnr.  ami  other  Hardy  Perennial  l-’lmver  plants  ; 
R0SIS.  JSHHUAS.  for  full  planting.  <  'dialogue  free. 
HAItltY  L.  $4)1  IRES  Good  Ground,  New  York 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 


1299 

1299 

1299 

1299 

1299 

1299 

1297 

1297 


Front  Day  to  Day.... . 

Peach  Marmalade  ........ 

Tennessee  Notes  . . 

The  Daily  Milk  Ration... 
Oolatin  Ice  Cream ....... . 

Pickled  Eels  in  Jelly...... 

Rocipes  That  Are  Different 
The  Rural  Patterns . 


'T'REES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
England,  stand  the  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes'  Nursery, 
backed  by  32  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc. 


for  Seed.  1*1.75  per  bu 
ELMWOOD  FARMS  P  0  Bo<  15 


10c  Each :  *1  per  dozen-,  #5  per 

rd brape vines  ioo;  $i«  par  1,000. 1  year  no.  1 

Small  fruits,  trees,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

4>M  NURSERY  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  Long  Island  Boy  Spells  'Em  All 

Down  . . . . .  1263, 

When  Iou  Breaks  in  the  Icehouse . 

Croosoting  Pine  or  Hemlock  Shingles . 

Curing  a  Flaring  Lantern . 

The  First  Woman  Senator . 

Editorials  . 

The  New  York  Stale  Campaign  and 

Farmers  . . 

Playing  Golf  and  Growing  Wheat . . . . 

Piping  Water  to  Milk  House . , . 

Publisher's  Desk  . 


Apple  and  Poach.  Troe« 

Improve  your  property.  Increase  your  Lnootne.  Plant 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plant*  ibis  fall.  Our  trees  grow, 
Free  catalog.  Mitchell’"  Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohio 


1264 

1264 

1267 

1857 

1293 

1294 


ETHICUS^me 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  ON  THE  FARM 

Send  for  free  booklet.  ETHICUS  PROMPT  TREATMENT 
KIT.  Inc.  iDopt.  F >  1310  Broadway,  Now  York  City 


1896 

1896 

1871 

18/4 


Yalesvillc.  Conn 


Box  8 
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Creosoting  Pine  or  Hemlock  Shingles 

Give  m ny  information  you  have  on  the 
use  of  second  growth  pine  and  hemlock 
for  shingles  if  they  are  creosoled.  Ilow 
much  a  thousand  would  it  cost  to  creo¬ 
sote  them,  and  where  can  I  obtain  the 
creosote ?  Can  they  he  creosote?!  at  home 
with  the  means  that  you  find  on  any 
ordinary  farm?  Where  a  person  has  the 
timber  in  make  the  shingles  is  il  advisable 
to  use  it,  instead  of  buying  good  grade 
shingles  at  the  price  they  are  now? 
Should  they  be  thoroughly  seasoned  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ereosoted?  a.  ii.  c, 

Laceyville.  I’a. 

Creosote  suitable  for  treating  shingles 
can  be  purchased  at  from  45  to  60  cents 
per  gallon.  The  average  price  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  cents 
per  gallon.  I  am  uuable  to  find  any  in- 
fomation  on  the  amount  of  creosote 
necessary  to  treat  shingles,  but  judging 
from  the  amount  absorbed  by  fence  posts. 
I  believe  that  one  gallon  would  be  enough 
for  perhaps  200  or  250  shingles,  making 
the  cost  per  1,000  from  $2  to  $2.50  for 
material  alone.  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  work  involved  in  preparing  them. 
The  treated  shingles  will  be  as  durable 
as.  if  not  more  durable  than,  a  good  grade 
of  cedar  shingle.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  cheaper  will  depend  upon  the  local 
market  for  shingles  and  one’s  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  his  labor. 

The  creosote  may  be  contained  in  a 
large  washtub  or  steel  barrel.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  when  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  170  degrees  F.  The  shin¬ 
gles  should  he  set  into  the  hot  creosote 
with  the  thick  edge  down,  and  allowed  to 
"stand  for  an  hour  or  more.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  entirely  covered 
by  the  liquid,  because  for  several  inches 
the  thinner  cud  will  be  protected  by  the 
overlapping  shingle.  Furthermore,  a 
couple  of  inches  of  untreated  wood  at 
one  end  will  greatly  aid  in  handling  them. 

After  standing  in  the  hot  creosote  for 
au  hour  or  more  they  may  be  put  on  a 
board  to  drain.  This  board  should  be  so 
set  up  that  the  excess  creosote  will  flow 
back  into  the  tub.  for  with  creosote  at 
50  cents  a  gallon  it  is  worth  saving. 

G.  H.  C. 


idea!  “  Aftco 
Seating  Outlh 


This  farmer 
bums 
com  cobs 
in  ARCOLA 


Said 

the 

Farmer 


WHAT  Arcola  owners 
say  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  anything  we  can 
say  about  Arcola.  Read  this 
letter  from  a  Kansas  farmer: 

“I  had  an  ARCOLA  heating  plant 
installed  in  my  eight  room  house 
last  November  (ARCOLA  in  the 
kitchen  connected  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiator  in  each  room). 

“I  burn  corn  cobs  and  wood  all 
the  time  and  can  heat  my  home 
most  satisfactorily  in  cold  weather; 
in  extreme  cold  weather  1  mix  in 
some  coal. 

“I  can  heartily  recommend  AR¬ 
COLA  as  my  home  is  cleaner, 
healthier  and  better  heated  than 
ever  before.” 

A.  M.  Householder. 
Route  1,  Merriam,  Kansas. 


•'I’.rown's  Pencil  Jacket  ii-rtuinl.v  fulfills 
nil  the  claims  you  niiike  Cor  it.  The  cloth, 
while  thick,  is  plinblc,  ami  rciullly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  form,  making  it  a  comfortable 
garment  to  wear  iuuI  work  in," 

II  is  ns  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron,  can 
be  washed  and  keeps  its  shape.  It  cotues 
coat  without  collar,  coat  with  collar,  and 
vest, 

ASK  Torn  DEALER 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
.  Worcester,  Massachusetts  j 


Mr.  Householder  has  no  run¬ 
ning  water  in  his  house;  he  fills 
Arcola-s  boiler  from  the  pump 
and  had  to  add  only  one  gal¬ 
lon  between  November  and 
March.  At  almost  no  cost  for 
fuel,  he  is  getting  the  same 
healthful  hot  water  warmth 
that  this  Company's  larger 
heating  plants  give  to  man¬ 
sions,  cathedrals  and  famous 
buildings  all  over  the  world. 


Send  today  for  your  copy  of  the 
finely  illustrated  ARCOLA  hook. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR 
COMPANY 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  for  every  beating  need 

104  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Dept.  F-10 

816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Belt..  All  Sizes  .  S4.25 

Men's  All-Wool  Sport  Coal.  All  Sizes. 
Black,  Navy.  Heather  mixtures  in  Brown 

and  Gray  Oxford . . .  S2.98 

Men's  All-Wool,  extra  liettvs  Arctic 
Auto  Coat,  with  Collar,  Heather  color-, 

$1.25:  without  collar .  $3.85 

Men's  Heavy  Vest.  Heather  Colors,  with 

collar  $3.25 ;  without  collar .  $2.90 

All-Wool  Auto  Robes,  >1  x  ?.*" .  $3.40 

All-Wool  Auto  Robe% extra  si/e  51x81  $4.00 

Money  back  if  dhwitisfled. 

Send  Money  Order  by  Mail. 

NATIONAL  KNIT  FABRICS  CO. 
Department  F  Lehighton.  Pa. 


Nails  for  the  Peach  Borer 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  new  way  of  com¬ 
bating  peach  borers.  One  of  the  large 
and  successful  growers  in  Adams  County, 
l’a.  (famous  for  it-  fruit  I .  says  he  is 
never  troubled  by  jieach  borers,  because 
he  drives  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees  at 
surface  of  soil  a  complete  circle  of  six¬ 
penny  cut  nails  (wire  nails  will  not  do). 
He  does  not  say  what  he  uses  while  his 
trees  are  growing  to  the  diameter  sufii- 
eient  for  a  complete  circle  of  sixpenny 
nails.  My  own  experience  is  that  the 
borers  do  the  most  serious  damage  fo 
peach  trees  when  they  (the  trees)  are 
small.  j.  r. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

We  never  heard  of  nailiug  the  peach 
borer  down  before.  We  know  that  some 
growers  drive  nails  into  the  tree  or  put 
old  rusty  iron  into  the  hole  when  the  tree 
is  planted.  The  object  of  this  is  to  “feed 
iron  to  the  tree.”  but  this  idea  of  nails 
for  the  borer  is  a  new  one. 


Make  the  breezes  ip, 

which  blow  across  ^  Jt/A 

your  farm  pump  / 

your  water  o  ffl/VC' 

Save  some  of  the  free  ®  IfilT* 

power  which  is  going  to  WIHDMILL 
waste  on  your  farm.  The  wind  excels  in  pumping  water, 
and  will  save  you  both  time  and  money  now  spent  in  doing 
this  work. 


Suspenders  and  Garters 

Unequalled  for  Comfort  and  long/yi 
Wear.  On.,  Y.-nr’s  Laalin  gj/m 
Stretch  Guaranteed. 

Thousands  get  two  and  three 
years  wear.  Suspender*.  V.'ic.  //  -s  jj 
Garters,  60c.  JJ  vVW 

Ask  Your  Dealer-- If Mf  ft 
he  hasn’t  them,  send  *y  rjy 
direct  giving  dealer’s 
name.  Look  for  "NU  WAT"  on 
bucklee.  Accept  no  substitutes. 

Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co. 
1^.  Dept.  E  1710  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Model  12  Star  Windmill 


will  pump  all  the  water  used  on  your  farm.  It  will  do  it,  year  after  year,  for 
so  many  years  that  the  cost  is  negligible.  A  few  cents  worth  of  oil,  once  a 
year,  provides  plenty  of  lubrication.  One  oiling  a  year  insures  the  light,  easy 
running  properties  which  enables  the  Star  to  pump  in  the  lighter  breezes. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  95  and  learn 
what  the  Star  will  do  for  you. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 


A  Profitable  Crop  of  Oats 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily 
American,  published  at  Montevideo, 
Minn. : 

"Hans  J).  I  Horn  has  just  returned  from 
(’rushy,  X.  I).,  where  he  had  been  to 
thrash  the  crop  on  his  farm  near  that 
place.  lie  reports  crops  good  in  that 
locality,  and  no  doubt  believes  with  trav¬ 
eling  men  and  bankers  when  i hey  say 
that  it’s  the  farmers’  own  fault  if  they 
do  not  prosper.  He  sa.\s  he  paid  nine 
rents  a  bushel  for  thrashing  his  oats  and 
three  cents  for  hauling  it  to  market,  and 
it  was  selling  for  16  cents  in  (’rosliy, 
leaving  the  magnificent  sum  of  four  cents 
to  pay  for  t b e _  seed  and  profits  for  a 
year’s  work.  When  we  hear  prune  ped¬ 
dlers,  business  sharks  and  political  shy¬ 
sters,  telling  how  extravagant  the  farmer 
is  if  he  drives  a  Ford  or  buys  bis  wife  a 
new  dress,  we  feel  that  ii  is  time  to 
commit  murder,  and  that  Russia  is  a 
shining  example  of  advanced  civilization.” 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  t  lie 
machines.  Heal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  TTW 
feet,  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  rents 
for  single  pair;  95  rents  for  lialf  . 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  |  I’d 
9$4-HH-  Prices  west  of  the  Mi-.  <1. 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  bull’ 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  1.  C 
size  of  shoe.  J  y  • 


World’s  Best 

Factory 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A 


There's  fun 
,N  bucking- 
■#*A*A\7^the  rain-  if 
you  wear  a 

Tower's  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SUCKER 

)»CA  A  J  TOWER  CO 
BOSTON 

■  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


"Roo"  Ouster  Metal 


-  -  - - Jhlnglea,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  WHlIboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Sava  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “  Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  years’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
dlliilllliES  HllfeBi  lew  pr-.ces  and  free 
Hi  g  '  f-l?~7*~  '“42  SI  ham  fits  We  sell  direct 

3  |  l.-E=~  "ijEsfcf  to  you  and  Save  you  all 

a  I  I “ til  in-between  deal  er's 

i  profitf  Aik  for  Book* 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Cold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— $5(X1 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest.  5Y<,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400. 000  Surplus  SI  10, 000 


Curing  a  Flaring  Lantern 

A  flaring  lantern  was  found  to  be  the 
result  of  the  filling  up  or  charring  over 
of  the  two  rows  of  small  holes  on  the 
Haring  tip  of  wick  tube  just  where  the 
wick  Comes  out  to  he  lighted.  Most  of 
those  tubes  had  a  row  of  tiny  holes  on 
each  side  of  the  llare.  which  supplies  air 
to  the  flame,  and  if  they  become  clogged, 
the  air  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  daring 
results.  Scraping  with  a  knife  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  remove  the  char  and 
cleaning  the  holes  by  running  a  pin  into 
them  has  always  done  the  work  for  me. 

JESSIE. 


^BRAS® 


urn  mutll  uAKAutS  * 

Low,  .o  prices  on  Ready-Mada 
Fire-  Proof  Steel  Garaevs.  Set 
up  any  place.  Semi  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1023  1073  Pike  SI.  Cincinnati,  0. 


When  you  write  idvertlsers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

i Sup]i)i»M!  liy  New  Jersey  State  IVpnrtuient  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets') 

Apple  receipts  were  much  heavier  last 
week,  and  the  market  was  dull  and  easy, 
excepting  for  the  large  green  varieties 
and  red  table  stock,  which  had  a  fair  de¬ 
mand.  drupe  receipts  were  heavy  from 
Michigan  nrul  New  York  State,  and  the 
demand  being  limited,  prices  on  Niagara 
and  Delaware  declined  la  to  20c  per  20- 
lb.  basket  during  tile  lirsl  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  peat  market  showed  decided  im¬ 
provement  during  the  week,  and  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  were  taken  from  cold 
storage. 

Virginia  has  been  a  heavy  shipper  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  New  Jersey’s  output 
has  also  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few.  weeks,  resulting  in  low  prices  on  con¬ 
suming  markets.  String  beans  were  gen¬ 
erally  in  good  demand,  and  Lima  beans 
have  had  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  Let¬ 
tuce  has  been  plentiful,  but  much  of  it 
lias  arrived  in  poor  condition  or  was  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  com  sett  uen  1 1y  there  was  a 
ready  sale  for  good  quality  lettuce.  From 
present  indication  it  would  seem  that  New 
Jersey  would  not  have  very  strong  com¬ 
petition  in  the  lettuce  market  through  a 

food  deal  of  its  shipping  period.  New 
ork  State,  its  chief  competitor  for  the 
late-erop  market,  had  marketed  t>>  Sep¬ 
tember  HO,  2,736  carloads,  which  would 
only  leave  about  (ISO  carloads  to  he 
shipped,  according  to  the  Government  es¬ 
timates,  which  place  the  New  York  State 
crop  at  3.418  carloads.  California  and 
other  Western  States  have  a  large  crop, 
a  small  proportion  of  which  will  reach  [lie 
Eastern  markets,  the  amount  depending 
on  price.  The  potato  market  continues 
dull,  with  prices  ruling  low,  selling  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  at  about,  one-half 
the  price  received  a  year  ago.  Many 
growers  are  wondering  what  the  prospects 
are  for  a  better  market  this  Winter. 
Maine.  New  York.  Pennsy  lvania  and  New 
Jersey  are  the  big  producing  States  of 
.the  East,  with  the  exception  of  Maine, 
which  had  a  bumper  crop  last  year.  The 
yield  win  be  much  larger  than  last  season. 
This  has  been  a  season  of  free  movement, 
the  early  crop  running  about  8.000  car¬ 
loads  heavier  than  last  year,  and  New 
Jersey  had  shipped  1"  September  HO  about 
5.000  carloads  more  than  her  total  ship¬ 
ment.  of  last.  year.  Panada  is  also  ex¬ 
pecting  to  harvest  a  good  crop,  The 
movement  of  potatoes  from  the  leading 
'late-erop  States  to  September  HO  was 
lighter  this  season  by  about  7,000  car- 
loads,  offsetting  somewhat  the  heavier 
supply  from  New  Jersey.  Taking  it  as 
a  whole,  a  larger  crop  than  the  average 
of  good  quality  potatoes  will  find  its  way 
to  the  markets  this  Winter.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  low.  however,  and  the  chances  for 
recovery  lie  in  the  demand  and  the  ability 
of  the  consuming  public  to  buy  potatoes 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  good  po¬ 
tatoes  in  any  of  the  late  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  A  policy  of  strict  grading  and  the 
shipping  of  only  the  best  and  feeding  the 
rest  of  the  stock  would,  if  carried  out  in 
all  sections,  help  materially  in  bringing 
about  it  wore  healthy  market. 

EGGS  AND  POX.tl.TRV 

Dealers  have  had  a  little  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  the  high-grade 
nearby  white  eggs,  causing  a  firm  market 
on  this  class.  The  Western  fresh,  how¬ 
ever.  have  reacted  from  the  sharp  advance 
made  a  fortnight  ago.  The  curtailed  de¬ 
mand  due  to  the  advanced  prices  and  the 
improvement  on  the  average  quality  of 
the  Western  fresh  eggs  were  probably 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  H  or  4c  drop  in 
price.  Storage  eggs  were  in  moderate 
demand.  The  preliminary  report  of  the 
Fnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  October  1  was  7.002.000  cases  of  eggs 
in  storage  for  the  United  States,  com¬ 
pared  with  0,200.000  cases  hist  year.  The 
reduction  of  the  excess  during  September 
was  more  than  expected,  and  it  may  have 
some  effect  in  strengthening  the  market. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy,  but  warm  weather  :■  f- 
fectod  the  poultry  market,  the  consump¬ 
tion  being  materially  reduced.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  express  colored  fowl  were  light, 
and  sold  well.  Smaller  fowl  were  gener¬ 
ally  slow.  There  was  u  fair  demand  for 
express  colored  chickens,  and  late  in  the 
week  frei  ’  t  chickens  sold  fairly  well. 
Plenty  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  offered 
from  Western  sections,  hut  the  market 
has  been  fairly  active  on  fowl.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  broilers  was  a  light,  one,  the  average 
receipts  running  to  heavier  birds.  TIip 
market  on  fryers  and  roasting  chickens 
was  weak. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  have  been  lighter  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  developed  a  firmer  tone.  While  there 
has  been  hut  little  change  in  prices  on 
top  "fades,  there  lias  been  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  shipping  hay  and  No.  H  stock, 
on  which  there  was  some  improvement. 
There  has  also  been  some  call  for  light 
clover  mixed.  Rye  straw  from-  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  been  rather  slow,  and  fancy  New 
York  State  straw  has  had  a  limited  out¬ 
let  at  $3  or  $4  per  ton  above  the  Jersey 
product.  Tangh'd  oat  and  rye  straw  was 
very  draggy.  n.  w.  H. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  (’TTY-E.VDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  ISc;  boneless  roasts 
lb.,  S  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14c; 
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porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb., 
ISc:  salt  pork,  lb.,  18e;  sliced  bam,  'll)., 
HO  to  35c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
loin.  lb..  27c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veal 
loaf,  lb..  Hoe;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c; 
dressed,  lb..  HOc ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old, 
each.  65c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  23c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
30c;  broilers,  lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. —  Fowls,  lb.,  34c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  34c;  broilers.  Jb., 
35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  45c;  brown,  45c; 
ordinary,  44c;  duck  eggs.  50c;  milk,  qt., 
Ue;  buttermilk,  qt..  5e ;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c:  cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints.  45c;  best  dairy,  prints,  44c; 
dairy,  in  jars.  44c;  cheese,  cream,  lb., 
HOc;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c; 
pimento  cheese,  roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1  ;  erabapples,  peck.  30c; 
Elherta  peaches,  $1.25  to  $2;  plums,  qt., 
<c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  20c ;  black 
raspberries,  qt.,  18c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.73. 

Peers,  bunch,  3c;  beaus,  lb.,  8c;  celery, 
bunch.  12%e;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c;  cucumbers,  per  300, 
60c;  dill,  bunch,  30c :  greens,  peck,  35c; 
lettuce,  large  beads,  5c;  onions,  lli.,  Gc; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c;  shell  beans,  7c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  oars, 
20c:  spinach,  peck,  35c;  string  beans, 
qt..  6c :  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  bu.,  80c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bunch,  7c. 

Bread.  38-oz.  loaf  5c;  maple  syrup, 
g;il..  $3.75  to  $2;  eider  vinegar,  gal., 
45c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  Go. 

SYRACUSE  i’l'IH.IC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry.  Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c; 
five  chickens,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  lb., 
21  to  26c ;  geese  lb.,  25c;  guinea  liens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. —  Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb..  40  to  45c:  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  rabbits, 
lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  40c;  eggs.  55  to  G5c;  duck 
eggs.  55  to  liOc;  Italian  cheese,  11).,  40 
to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $3  75;  erabapples, 
bu..  $1  to  $2 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  grapes,  lb..  5  to  Go;  cantaloupes, 
each.  5  to  2oc ;  per  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
pears,  bu..  $1  to  $2.25 ;  peaches,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50:  jinnies,  bn.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
watermelon*,  each.  35  to  50c. 

Beans.  Lima,  bu.,  $3.30;  beets,  doz. 
bunches.  35c;  j)Cr  bu..  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c;  carrots,  do/.,  bunches, 
30c:  J»er  bu..  65  to  70c:  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  75c;  eggplant,  each,  10 
to  25c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  green 
peppers,  bit.,  $1  to  $1.25;  red  peppers, 
bu..  $1.50;  garlic,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
doz,,  30  to  35c;  Boston  lettuce,  do..  45 
to  65c;  onions,  green,  doz.  hunches.  25c; 
dry,  per  bu.,  73  to  NOc;  potatoes,  bu..  70 
to  75c;  romainc,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  hunches,  20  to  30c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  50c;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
turnips,  doz.  hunches,  40c:  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25:  core,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3;  pumpkins,  crate,  50c  to 
$1;  Hubbard  squash,  each,  3  0  to  25c; 
per  lb..  2 %  to  3c. 

Hay.  No.  3.  ton.  $21  In  $22;  No.  2.  $16 
to  $  1  s ;  N’o.  H,  $14;  Timothy,  $20;  straw, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass.  !b..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lh..  12 
to  14c:  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  white,  lb.,  22c; 
colored,  lb..  25c:  fowls,  lh..  20  to  25c; 
roosters,  old.  lh..  13  to  15c;  guinea  fowls, 
each,  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lb..  22  to  24c; 
turkeys,  lb..  30  to  40c;  pigeons,  each, 
15  to  18c. 

Eggs.  35  to  40c;  butler,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  30  to  45c. 

Apples,  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  50c:  jior 
bu..  50  to  75c;  perjjbl.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
erabapples,  basket,  55  to  65c;  canta¬ 
loupes.  doz.,  65c  to  $1.75;  grapes, 
Niagara.  14-qt.  basket,  OOc  to  $1  ;  (’on- 
cord.  basket,  $1  to  $1.10;  per  ton.  $90 
to  $95;  peaches,  No.  1,  basket,  40  to  50c; 
seconds,  basket.  20  to  30c;  bu..  $3  to 
$1.25;  jicnrs,  bu..  75c  In  $1;  prunes,  14- 
qt.  basket,  55  to  65c ;  quinces.  14-qt. 
basket.  60  to  65c;  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz.  hunches,  20  to  25c;  per 
14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c ;  beans,  wax,  bas¬ 
ket.  50  to  75c;  green,  basket,  50  to  00c; 
cauliflower,  do/..,  $1.50  'o  $3:  cabbage, 
doz.,  35  to  45c ;  carrots.  Inn,  $10;  piw  14- 
qt.  basket,  30  to  35c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  75c;  cucumbers,  pioklinc,  per  100. 
50  to  OOc;  eggplant,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lh.,  2 %o;  lettuce,  com¬ 
mon.  doz.  heads,  20  to  30e ;  head  lettuce, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  Lima  hears,  lb.,  25c; 
onions,  dry.  bu..  80c  to  $1  ;  peppers, 
green.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  15c;  red.  bas¬ 
ket,  50c;  pickles,  per  100,  90c  to  $1 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  55  to  60e;  pumpkins,  doz., 
50  tn  75c;  sweet  corn.  Evergreen,  doz., 
20  to  25c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  25  to 
HOc;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  OOc;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  bnskei ,  35  to  45c;  green.  30  to  35c; 
turnips.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c. 

Hav.  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
toll.  $11  to  $18.  Seeds  Glover,  large, 
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bu.,  $14  to  $14.50;  medium,  bu.,  $14.50 
to  $15.50;  Timothy,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4.25; 
Alsike,  $13  to  $15;  Alfalfa,  $13  to  $14. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  continues  to  go  up.  Eggs  are 
very  firm.  The  peach  crop,  which  has 
been  heavy,  begins  to  wane.  All  fruit  is 
an  over-supply,  but  good  grades  are  usu¬ 
ally  strong. 

BX'TTEll — -  C II  EES  E - EGG  S 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  44  to  49c; 
dairy,  34  to  41c;  crocks,  32  to  41c;  com¬ 
mon,  22  to  30c.  -Cheese,  firm;  daisies 
and  flats,  25  to  26c;  longhorns.  26  to 
27c;  limburger,  27  to  28c;  Swiss,  28  to 
30c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  56  to  62c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  30  to  46c; 
si  ora  go.  35  to  36c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkey,  45  to 
50c;  fowl.  22  to  32c;  broilers,  33  to  3Sc ; 
chickens,  26  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese.  20  to  21c. 
Live  jioultry,  easy;  fowls.  IS  to  26c; 
springers,  20  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks.  23  to  26c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  best-named  sorts,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  seconds.  50  to  75c,  Potatoes, 
steady;  N’o,  1.  homegrown,  75  to  80c; 
seconds.  60  to  70c;  sweets.  Virginia,  bbh, 
$2.25  to  $2.40. 

PEACHES  ANU  MELONS 

Peaches,  light  receijus;  Elherta,  stor¬ 
age.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  lower  grades,  60 
to  70c.  Melons,  jioor  quality ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  bu..  $L25  to  $1.75;  California 
honey  dew  and  Casaba,  $1.75  to  $2. 

OTHER  FRUITS  AND  PERRIES 

Pears,  firm  for  good  quality ;  best- 
named  sorts,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  sec¬ 
onds.  75c  to  $1.25.  Plums,  steady  ;  Dam¬ 
son.  4-qt.  basket.  15  to  18e;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.  Quinces,  weak;  best  qual¬ 
ity,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Crabajiples.  $1.25  to 
$2.  Grapes,  ton.  $80  to  $90;  all  colors, 
12-qt.  basket.  70  to  S0e.  Cranberries, 
Cape  Cod.  50-lb.  box.  $5  to  $5.50. 

BEANS — O  MO  NS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt.,  $7  to  $S ; 
other  sorts.  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  firmer; 
homegrown,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25:  yellow, 
State,  ewt..  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Spanish, 
small  crate.  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  Lima,  qt.,  30  to 
35e;  beets,  bu..  50  to  OOc  ;  doz.  bunches, 
2  to  15c;  cabbage.  100  heads,  $2  to  $3 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  doz.  bunches,  15 
to  l$c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
celery,  bunch.  35  to  75c;  corn.  doz.  ears, 
10  to  15c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
pickling  size,  45  to  OOc;  eggplant,  bu.,  40 
to  50c ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  35  to  50c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  box.  50c  to  $1  ;  parsley,  doz.  heads, 
20  to  30c;  peppers,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bunches.  25  to  40c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  bu..  60  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  white,  70  to 
85c ;  yellow,  50  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  dark,  20 ‘to  22c.  Maple  products, 
inactive. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18 
to  $20;  el  over  mixed.  $16  to  $17;  rye 
straw,  $15  to  $16;  wheat  bran,  higher; 
carlot.  ton.  $25.50;  middlings,  $26.50; 
red  dog,  $34.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $41; 
oilmen!.  $49;  hominy.  $32.50;  gluten. 
$36.75 ;  oat  feed,  $13.50-;  rye  middlings, 
$27.  J-  W.  C. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $6  to  $6.75 ;  red  kidney, 
$6  to  $7  ;  yellow  eye.  $6  t>i  $7. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  4.i  to  45%c;  good  to 
ehoice,  40  to  43c;  storage,  Ho  to  42c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  68  to  70c ;  gathered, 
choice,  55  to  65c;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

APPLES 

Wealthy,  bbh.  $3  tu  $4:  McIntosh.  $5 
t<>  S.N ;  Hubbardston.  $3  to  $3.50;  Wolf 
River,  $2  to  $3;  Twenty  (Mince,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Boxes,  75c  tu  $3.50. 

FRUITS 

Cranberries  %  bbh.  $4  to  $4.7o; 
peaches,  lm.  basket,  $1,50  to  $2.o0 ;  pears, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.50;  plums,  4-qt.  basket. 
25  to  30e. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.20; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbh,  $1  .->0  to  $2.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  23  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  24c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  33c;  rooster,  IS  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz,  $3.50  to  $5;  ducklings,  lb.. 
27  to  28c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbh,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  hit., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu..  $1  to  $4:  string 
beans,  lm.,  $2  to  $3.50;  spinach,  box, 
50  to  6.  ic. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy.  No.  1,  $27  to  $27.50; 
No.  2.  $24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $20  to  $22; 
clover  mixed.  $22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye. 
$27  to  $28;  out  and  wheat,  $15  to  $16. 


Prices 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  11,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  October  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 


zone,  $2.90  per  100 

lbs. ;  Class 

2,  for 

cream  and  ice  cream, 

$2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.45% 

(d 

.46 

Good  to  choice. .  . 

.42 

(<i 

.45 

Lower  grades  .... 

.32 

(d 

.35 

Dairy,  best  . 

.43 

(d) 

.44 

Common  to  good .  . 

.30 

(a) 

.38 

Packing  slock  . 

.25 

<§ 

.29% 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk.  new.  fey. 

.25 

@ 

.25% 

Average  run  . 

.24 

m 

.24  % 

Skiius  . 

.18 

@ 

.18% 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f'ev 

.76 

@ 

.77 

Medium  to  good.. 

.05 

@ 

.72 

Mix’d  col’s,  n'by,  b’st 

.54 

(dl 

.55 

Common  to  good . . 

.40 

(aj 

.45 

Gathered,  best  . 

.48 

m 

.50 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

m 

.40 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.50 

m 

.53 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.34 

m 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.36 

(di 

.3G 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

(di 

.34 

Fowls  . 

99 

•  _w 

(d 

QQ 

.oo 

Roosters  . 

.46 

@ 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.28 

(dl 

.30 

Guineas,  pair  . 

1.00 

(d 

1.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

.Steers  . 

7.50 

(d! 

10.00 

Bulls  . 

3.00 

m 

4.75 

Cows  . 

1.50 

(di 

4.50 

Calves,  p'mo  v'l.  <  \vt. 

12  00 

(d 

14.50 

Culls  . 

5.00 

(d 

7.50 

Hogs  . 

8.50 

(d 

10.50 

Sheep.  160  lbs . 

3.00 

(u 

6.00 

Lambs  . 

10.00 

15.00 

BEA  N  S 

Very  little  doing  and  prices  mainly 
nominal  in  absence  of  new  stock. 


Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

6.50 

7. (Ml 

Bed  kidney  . 

5.50 

Cal 

6.00 

White  kidnev  . 

9.00 

® 

9.25 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.00 

(d 

7.25 

Black  turtle  soup... 

8.50 

9.00 

-  FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

(d 

1.00 

Per  bid . 

2.00 

(d 

7.50 

Pears,  Seekeh  bid. . 
Bartlett,  bbl . 

4.00 

(di 

9.00 

2.50 

(d 

7.00 

Muskmelons.  bu.... 

1.50 

Cd) 

2.00 

P’ches,  St’e.  bu.  bkt . 

1.00 

(d 

3.00 

Cranberries,  bid.... 

9.00 

(dl 

10.00 

Raspberries,  pt . .  . . 

.12 

(d 

.13 

Plums,  4-qr.  bkt .... 

.15 

.25 

Grapes,  6-till  crate.. 

1.00 

@ 

1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.90 

<d 

1.00 

Carrots,  lm . 

.  1 5 

@ 

1.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 

2.50 

(d 

3.00 

Corn,  bbl . 

1 .00 

(d 

2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.00 

(di 

1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

(d 

2.00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

.75 

(dl 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

.50 

(d 

.90 

Radishes.  100  bn'clis 

1.50 

(d 

2.00 

Spinach,  bit . 

.75 

m 

1.00 

Squash,  bid . 

String  beans,  bu  . . . . 

1.00 

(di 

1.75 

1.25 

(d 

2.75 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

1 .00 

(d 

2.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

LOO 

(d 

1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

(d 

4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu.... 

2.50 

5.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

LOO 

<d 

1.50 

Long  Island.  165  lbs. 

2.00 

(d 

2.35 

Sweet  i  iota  toes,  bid. 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red _ 

No.  1.  Northern.... 

No.  2.  Durum . 

Corn,  N’o.  2.  yellow... 
Oats,  No.  2,  white.  .  .  . 

T)  VO 

$1.29 

1 .33 
1.11 
.86 
.56 
91 

Bariev  . 

. 

.80 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No,  1,  Timotliv. 

23.00 

(di 

24.00 

No.  2  . 

21.00 

(dl 

22.50 

No.  3  . 

19.00 

(d. 

20.50 

Shipping  . 

19.00 

<di 

20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

20.00 

(d 

23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

23.00 

(d 

27.00 

Oat  . 

14.00 

(di 

15.00 

Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Milk— 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

.15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  jit . 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt .  . 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified.  i)t . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy  %  pi . 

.30 

Butter,  best  . 

,53 

(d 

.54 

Cheese  . 

.30 

(d 

Eggs-  Boer,  doz- . 

.  «•> 

(d 

.85 

Gathered  . 

(d 

.(hi 

Fowls  . 

.40 

m 

.42 

Chickens,  lh . 

.45 

(d 

.48 

Potatoes,  lli . 

.02 

(Si 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

(d 

.10 

Lett  lice,  head  . 

.10 

(d 

.12 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

(d 

.10 

Peaches,  doz . 

.30 

(d 

.60 

Plums,  S-lb.  basket... 

.60 

m 

.65 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  made  Hit*  Isisi  sowing  of  spinach  to¬ 
day,  September  2G.  This  is  intended  to 
gel  just  ]avge  enough  to  winter  and  to 
answer  for  the  early  Spring  cutting.  I 
find  that  this  late  Fall  sowing  stands  as 
long  in  Spring  ns  the  Spring-sown  seed, 
and  we  have  more  time  in  the  Fall  to  put 
the  soil  in  fine  order  than  in  tin*  Spring. 
Then  the  seeds  have  now  a  month  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  grow,  for  we  rarely  have 
killing  frost  before  the  last  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  though  this  Fall  the  September 
nights  are  getting  cool,  the  mercury  be¬ 
ing  down  to  •”>(»  this  morning. 

The  bulbs,  too.  are  in  the  ground,  with 
I  he  exception  of  the  Paper  White  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  the  white  Roman  hyacinths. 
These  are  reputed  tender,  but  the  main 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
grow  right  off  if  planted  while  the  soil  is 
warm,  and  then  are  sure  to  get  injured. 
Roman  hyacinths  planted  now  would  try 
to  bloom  before  Christmas,  But  wait  till 
the  soil  is  cold  and  these  bulbs  will  re¬ 
main  dormant  till  Spring. 

As  is  usual  in  all  sersons  of  plentiful 
moisture,  the  corn  crop  is  not  so  heavy 
as  the  growth  indicated.  This  crop  is  al- 
'  ways  overestimated  in  seasons  like  this 
one,  and  underestimated  in  droughty  sea¬ 
sons.  In  faet,  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  luxuriance  of  growth  in  nearly  all 
plants. 

Years  ago  at  this  time  in  the  Autumn 
one  could  see  long  lines  of' crows  flying  by 
many  thousands  from  their  depredations 
in  the  cornfields  to  ll.ei>  roosts  in  the  for¬ 
est.  But  for  years  past  I  have  not  seen  a 
crow.  About  six  years  ago  there  was  an 
epidemic  among  them  and  the  ground 
Under  their  roosts  was  covered  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  dead  crows.  There  may  be  a 
few  left  here,  but  I  have  seen  none  in  five 
years.  Are  they  still  plentiful  north¬ 
ward?  The  crow  did  some  good,  but  also 
it  lot  of  mischief,  and  if  he  has  disap¬ 
peared  for  good  there  will  be  no  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Sin<y  the  more  strict  enforcement 
of  the  game  laws,  both  Stale  and  nn- 
tionnl,  t lie  migratory  birds  have  increased 
in  number.  Everyone  must  now  buy  a 
license  to  hunt,  and  that,  too.  has  had  a 
good,  effect  on  the  birds,  for  years  ago 
every  boy  large  enough  to  tote  a  gnu  was 
in  the  field  shooting  the  little  birds  that 
are  not  classed  as  game.  There  is  one 
game  law  in  this  State  which  seems  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  benefit  of  gunners.  That  is  ! 
the  closed  season  for  cotton-tailed  hares, 
or  rabbits.  The  prolific  nuisances  in¬ 
crease  too  fast  where  there  is  no  close 
season  for  them.  Why  protect  an  animal 
that  girdles  young  trees  in  Winter  and 
feeds  on  one’s  cabbage  plants  and  other 
things?  Then  in  Maryland  and  other 
Slates  the  turkey  buzzard  is  absolutely 
protected,  while  lie  dyvours  the  unburied 
carcasses  and  then  scatters  hog  cholera 
over  the  neighborhood.  I  once  traced  an 
outbreak  that  cost  me  T._>  pigs  to  the  buz¬ 
zards.  But  the  buzzard  can  show  t ho  air 
men  stunts  in  gliding  to  which  they  have 
not  attained,  and  probably  never  will. 

It  seems  necessary  for  me  to  state 
again  that  I  am  not  growing  anything  to 
sell,  and  that  whatever  1  may  write  about 
any  plant  is  not  written  in  order  to  get  a 
free  advertisement  for  its  sale.  An  in¬ 
quirer  in  Pennsylvania  can  gei  a  crape 
myrtle  from  any  first-class  seed  house  in 
Philadelphia,  but  there  is  not  much 
chance  for  it  to  live  through  the  Winter 
in  Fayette  County  tin 'ess  wrapped  up  as 
close  as  we  wrap  oleanders  here.  My 
oleander  bush  was  well  wrapped  with 
dead  ('anna  leaves  last  Winter,  but  was 
considerably  frozen  back.  It  has  made  a 
very  rank  growth  this  Summer,  but  this 
sappy  growth  will  l><-  harder  to  save  than 
the  shorter  growth  of  last  year. 

I  should  have  mentioned  earlier  what  I 
consider  a  most  desirable  turnip,  and  one 
that  never  gets  pithy  after  lifting.  This 
is  the  large  White  French  or  Rock  tur¬ 
nip.  It  is  of  the  rutabaga  class,  and 
needs  to  be  sown  early  in  July.  I  got 
some  of  the  seed  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  and  they  are  making 
a  splendid  growth.  Make  a  note  of  this 
for  next  Summer.  w.  f.  m asset. 


Magistrate:  “How  comes  it  that  you 
dared  to  break  into  ibis  gentleman’s 
house  in  the  dead  of  night?"  Prisoner: 
“Why.  your  honor,  the  other  time  you 
reproached  me  for  stealing  in  broad  day¬ 
light.  Ain’t  I  to  be  allowed  to  work  at 
all?”  Del  mb  Free  Press. 


.  ✓  ’  <  .. 

'  <  •  v 
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It  Never  Cost  So  Little 


Big  Price 
Reductions 
now  in  Effect 
on  Rex  Tops 

(SEDAN  TYPE  ) 


Spring  and  Fait — 

1'ront  p.intls  removed — 
rrj  r  panels  affording  pre¬ 
tention  from  dr  aft  i 


M  id  sum  m  e  r — All 

Panels  Removed 


Midsu  m  tn  c  r  —  A  It 
/.i  nelt  removed  —  storm 
curtains  in  place  to  pro 
tect  from  showers 

i  irri 

Winter —  Full  protection 
against  blizzards 
and  cold 


To  Be  Protected  From  Winter  Weather 
As  It  Does  Today 


Will  you  go  through  another  winter 
unprotected  from  the  bitter  cold  and 
snow — when  the  big  price  cut  on  gen¬ 
uine  Rex  Tops  (Sedan  Type)  makes  it 
cost  so  little  to  be  comfortable? 

Will  you  put  up  with  shivers  and 
drafts,  with  wet  flapping  curtains, 
when  you  can  transform  your  open 
car  into  a  luxurious  coupe  or  sedan  at 
a  price  which  seems  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able? 

Simply  go  over  the  list  below  to 
make  sure  that  your  car  is  included. 
If  it  is  listed  there,  your  dealer  can 
install  a  genuine  Rex  Top  at  this  re¬ 
markably  reduced  price.  It  means  that 
at  a  cost  lower  than  ever  before,  you 
can  have  real  winter  comfort ;  that  you 
can  get  the  greatest  use  out  of  your 
car  all  through  the  year,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather;  that  you  can  travel  with  a 
feeling  of  snug  security  you  have  never 
experienced  before. 

Rich  Interior  Luxuriously  Illumi¬ 
nated  by  Electric  Dome 

In  the  daylight  you  will  admire  the 
rich  trimming,  the  wide  doors,  the 
generous  windows  and  other  smart 


fittings.  But  at  night  when  the  electric 
dome  light  throws  its  radiance  over  the 
interior  you  will  marvel  more  than 
ever  at  the  luxurious  effect. 

For  Further  Details  see  the  Dealer 
JVho  Sells  Your  Car 

Rex  Tops  are  sold  in  your  vicinity  at 
this  remarkably  reduced  price  by  the 
dealer  who  handles  the  make  of  car 
you  own.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at 
once  and  learn  how  they  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  the  greatest  comfort  at 
every  season  of  the  year  (see  pictures 
below);  how  Rex  patented  construc¬ 
tion  holds  the  weight  down  (saving 
gasoline  and  tires)  still  keeping  the  top 
free  from  squeaks  and  rattles — abso¬ 
lutely  noise  proof. 

He  will  give  you  full  details  about  the 
big  price  cut  on  Rex  Tops,  show  you 
just  how  the  Rex  Top  looks  installed 
on  your  car,  and  explain  how  little  the 
complete  installation  will  cost  you. 
Investigate  immediately  so  that  you 
will  be  ready  for  cold  weather  before 
it  comes. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CONNERS VT LLE,  INDIANA 


VV  rite  for  beautifully  illustrated  folder  which  shows  how  the  Rex  Top  looks  in¬ 
stalled  on  your  particular  car,  together  with  details  of  the  remarkably  low  price, 


Immediate  Delivery  of  Rex  Tops  (Sedan 
Type)  Can  be  Made  for  These  Cars 


BUICK-E-M,  H-44, 
K  -  44,  E-lo,  H  - 15, 
K  -  15,  E-49.  H-t). 
K-49.  21-11,  22-4., 

21- 45.  22-45.  21-49. 

22- 49. 

(On  22  Series  nuts 
must  be  outside  of 
standards) 

NASH— TwoPassen- 
ger  Roadster  No.  686. 
Speedster  No.  687. 
Five  Passenger  No 
681 ,  Seven  Passenger 
No.  632. 

P  AIGE  —  Larehinont 
6-55,  Ulenbrook  t>-(2. 

REO  —  Five  Passen¬ 
ger  T-6.  Two  Passen¬ 
ger  U4  and  U6. 

STU  DEB  AKER - 

Light  Six  1919  Series 
Detroit  Model.  Spe¬ 
cial  Six  1920  arid  1**21 
Series,  Kig  Six  1919. 
1920  and  1921  Series. 


ERS  —  Iloadste 
(Straight  Wind 
shield).  Roadste 
(Slanting  Wind 
shield,  Low  Cowl) 
T  o  u  r i  n  g  Os 
(Straight  Wind 
shield)  Touring  Ca 
(Slanting  Wind 
shield.  Low  Cowl.) 

ESSEX  Tourini 
Cars  beori ng  seria 
numbers  under  608, 
664,  also  Roadster. 


HUDSON — Seven 
Passenger  Touring 
Car.  M  and  O  Serie  s 
,  and  all  cars  number¬ 
ed  from  100,000  to 
104.346. 

Four  Passenge  r 
Speedster.  M  and  O 
Series  and  all  cars 
bearing  serial  num¬ 
bers  from  200,000  to 
206,284. 


healthful  home  heating 

•a L  TTt  11/  /  /*  /  iiPM/fne*  m  n .  f  — 

r'tpe/ess  r  urn  ace 


KEo.p.l  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weathe 
Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliabl 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  t 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  “Warmth  and  Comfort.” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  1 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 

relit  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability,  Valu. 
able  tuformnMon  FllKK  Ti)  YOl1  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  Wtl.t.  8AVK  YOt  MONEY 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  Atntrlca— Eetab.  1841 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


U.S.ARMY"suhnoT 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  give  size  and 
you  the  biggest  work  shoe  bargain  J 
offered  in  y ears.  Inspected  and/ 
built  to  rigid  apecihcatio 
Made  on  (he  Munson  last, 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea. 
ihcr.  Solid  oak.  leather, 
soles.  Dirt,  water  i 
acid  proof.  Pay^ 
postman  $2.60 1 
plus  postage 
on  arrival. 

Money  back  if 

not  pleased.  _ 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A5 
829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N.Y. 


LOG  SAWS 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cats  Faster 


I  Look!  See  What  Vou  Gat-SpeciaJ  WITTE 

*  Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  oon-apill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck — easy  to  move.  Direct  Geared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— oor  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger— steady  running— worth  more  Lifetime 
Guarantee — Cash  or  Terme— Immediate  Ship- 
.lant.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  cost  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

189S  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Is. >S  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Crack  in  Cement  Cistern 

Last  Fall  we  put  in  a  concrete  cistern 
16x1(5x7  ft.,  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
in  the  ground  on  all  sides  except  one. 
The  nails  were  made  1 in.  thick  and 
well  protected  from  freezing  all  Winter. 
Early  this  Spring  the  outfit  was  in  per¬ 
fect  shape,  but  about  .Tune  a  crack  showed 
across  one  side,  about  14  ft.  long,  a  foot 
from  bottom,  and  the  width  of  a  knife 
blade.  Water  has  never  been  let  in  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  on  bottom  that  carne  in  roof. 
We  are  ready  now  to  connect  to  spring 
and  fill.  How  can  this  crack  be  treated 
so  as  to  make  cistern  watertight? 

Hector.  N.  V.  h.b.n. 

You  do  not  mention  the  use  of  rein¬ 
forcement  in  the  construction  of  this  cis¬ 
tern.  and  it  is  probable  that  it  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  this  lack.  It  is  likely  that  the 
crack  developed  between  a  batch  of  con¬ 
crete  that  was  wholly  or  partial!)  dry 
and  fresh  concrete  that  was  just  put  in. 
This  sometimes  happens,  The  placing 
of  concrete  in  a  job  of  this  kind  should 
be  continuous  if  possible,  as  a  poor  union 
may  result  between  batches  as  outlined 
above.  It  can  be  repaired  by  setting  up 
a  form  within  the  cistern  about  4  in.  from 
the  wall.  Fill  this  with  a  mushy  mixture 
of  concrete,  proportioned  as  follows:  One 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  three 
parts  gravel  or  stone.  Wire  mesh  rein¬ 
forcement  should  be  used  in  tbis,  and  the 
material  well  joggled  into  place.  Clean 
the  old  wall  thoroughly  with  wire  brush 
and  water,  and  spread  on  a  thin  coat  of  a 
paste  made  from  clear  cement  and  water 
before  placing  the  concrete  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  bond  with  the  old  wall. 

R.  II.  s. 


Windmill  for  Sawing  Wood 

Some  time  ago  I  was  riding  'Through 
the  country  and  I  saw  two  hoys  sawing 
cordwood  with  a  windmill.  It  was  a 
homemade  one.  Will  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  tell  me  how  it  was  made,  and  how  it 
was  rigged?  J-  D- 

East  port.  Me. 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  you  how  that 
particular  machine  was  made.  "V  ery 
likely  ii  was  some  homemade  affair.  Sev¬ 
ern  1  renders  have  written  about  utilizing 
wind  power  for  this  purpose,  but  the  plan 
is  not  common.  We  would  like  to  have 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  harnessing 
the  wind  tell  us  how  they  did  it. 


Pipe  Line  from  Cistern 

I  intend  to  run  a  2-in.  water  line  for  a 
hand  force  pump  for  greenhouse  40  ft. 
away  from  the  cistern,  and  a  (i-ft .  drop  in 
the  cistern.  Would  a  baud  force  pump 
work  with  a  l’j-iu.  pipe  on  pump  and 
on  2-in.  line?  I  got  2-in.  pipe  for  it. 

Lewiston.  N.  Y.  c.  A. 

Your  question  as  submitted  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear  to  me.  as  I  am  in  some  doubt 
as  to  just  how  yon  intend  to  place  the 
pipe.  However,  it  you  mean  that  you 
will  have  40  ft.  of  2-iu.  pipe  extending 
from  below  the  water  level  in  the  cistern 
to  within  0  ft.  of  the  pump,  and  that  the 
pump  is  to  lie  connected  to  the  end  of  this 
by  means  of  0  ft,  of  I’j-in  pipe,  the  out¬ 
fit  will  work  satisfactorily,  provided  other 
conditions  arc  right.  In  fact,  the  lW* 
iu.  pipe  would  he  large  enough  for  the 
entire  40  ft.  1  would  not  advise  stopping 
down  to  an  inch  size  where  the  pipe  en¬ 
ters  the  cistern.  TbA  pump  would  still 
work  if  installed  this  way.  hut  it  would 
be  likely  to  work  hard  and  give  poor 
service. 


Water  from  Lower  Level 

I  am  going  to  build  a  house  on  a  small 
farm.  The  spring  on  this  farm  will  be 
about  50  ft.  from  the  house,  and  is  about 
10  fl.  lower  down  hill  from  house.  Spring 
gives  about  thr»e  gallons  of  water  a  min¬ 
ute.  Is  there  a  way  of  getting  running 
water  from  this  spring  into  the  house? 

College  Point.  N.  Y.  -mrs.  ii.  n. 

If  the  stream  furnishes  a  flow  of  three 
gallons  per  minute  a  small  hydraulic  ram 
,an  he  installed  below  it  which  will  pump 
water  to  the  house.  This  ram  should 
Siipplv  10  to  15  gallons  per  hour,  and  the 
water  could  he  arranged  to  discharge  into 
a  small  tank,  holding  a  barrel  or  so,  in 
the  attic.  The  rain  would  be  left  running 
all  of  the  time,  and  an  overflow  pipe  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  tank  to  take  care  of  any 
excess  of  water  that  might  be  pumped, 
and  prevent  the  tank  from  overflowing. 
With  this  arrangement  a  limited  supply 
of  water  would  always  be  available  for 
quick  drawing,  while  because  of  (lie  small 
uuantity  held  in  storage  it  remains  cool. 
Before  attomnting  to  install  a  ram,  how¬ 
ever.  you  should  make  sure  that  there  is 
sufficient  flow  of  water  from  the  spring 
to  operate  it,  This  can  he  done  for  catch¬ 
ing  the  water  for  a  timed  interval  and 
actually  measuring  it.  and  unless  this  is 
done  one  is  very  likely  to  misjudge  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing.  If  after  meas¬ 
urement  you  find  that  the  water  .simply  is 
not  sufficient  to  drive  a  ram  properly,  you 
can  install  a  small  hydro-pneumatic  sys¬ 
tem  in  file  basement  of  the  house.  The 
pump  may  be  driven  with  a  small  gasoline 
engine,  the  distances  as  given  by  you  per¬ 


mitting  the  use  of  a  shallow  well  typo 
pump  in  this  way.  If  electric  current  is 
available,  one  of  the  many  automatic 
pumps  can  be  put  in.  These  start,  from 
the  release  of  pressure  caused  by  the 
opening  of  a  faucet,  and  continue  to  run 
until  the  pressure  is  again  reached  after 
closing  the  faucet,  opening  and  closing 
the  faucet  being  all  that  is  required  to 
start  and  stop  the  pump. 


The  Pig  or  the  Dog 

This  article  was  suggested  by  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  hog  and  the  Tittle  girls.  Ilenry 
Field  sent  it  to  show  how  his  little  girl 
uses  a  spotted  Poland  China  hog  for  a 
pet  or  playmate.  Our  criticism  was  that 
such  big  hogs  are  dangerous  companions 
for  children.  We  have  known  several 
cases  where  such  animals  threw  down 
and  trampled  little  ones  who  happened  to 


be  near  them.  These  hogs  were  not  ugly 
and  did  not  cause  this  injury  purposely : 
they  were  clumsy  and  hungry  and  when 
they  saw  their  food  coining  they  pushed 
aside  anyone  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
way.  We  have  had  hogs  on  the  farm  that 
were  naturally  ugly.  They  would  kill  and 
eat  chickens  or  small  animals,  and  have 
been  known  to  attack  the  men.  That  is 
why  we  never  enjoy  these  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren  riding  on  big  hogs  or  standing  alone 
beside  them. 

But  Henry  Field  comes  back  and 
argues  that  the  hog  is  cleaner  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  dog.  lie  thinks  a 
dog  is  a  "semi-domesticated  wolf.”  and 
read  what  he  says  about  Eastern  and 
Western  hogs: 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  a  hog  is  not 
a  parlor  ornament.  l>wt  back  of  it  all.  you 
must  understand  that  here  in  Iowa  the 
hog  is  counted  as  a  substantial  and  re¬ 
spectable  citizen,  and  there  is  very  much 
the  same  difference  in  the  attitude  toward 
him  that  there  is  difference  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  bankers  towards  farmers  in  the 
West  and  in  the  East.  1  have  always 
understood  that  in  the  East  a  farmer  is 
very  much  looked  down  on  by  city  peo¬ 
ple  and  bankers.  Probably  hogs  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  same  way.  Here  in  the  West 
both  farmers  and  hogs  are  considered 
eminently  respectable  and  necessary  mem¬ 


bers  of  society.  As  you  suggest,  it’s  a 
good  deal  in  the  treatment  and  compan¬ 
ionship  they  have  had. 

He  says  the  pig  shown  in  the  picture  is 
“Emmy  Lou.”  She  has  always  been  a 
pet.  and  all  her  ancestors  for  generations 
have  received  kind  treatment  and  had  a 
chance  to  keep  decent  and  clean.  It  is 
true  that  the  Western  man's  idea  of  a 
hog  is  different  from  that  entertained  by 
the  ordinary  Eastern  farmer.  The  West¬ 
ern  hog,  and  especially  a  pedigreed  ani¬ 
mal,  surely  has  a  chance,  lie  is  re¬ 
spected  as  an  important  citizen,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  generations  of  such 
kind  and  considerate  treatment  give  him 
something  of  what  you  may  call  charac¬ 
ter.  As  for  making  him  a  children’s  pet, 
however — well,  we  haven't  come  to  that 
yet.  We  prill t  with  the  hog  picture  an¬ 
other  of  a  hoy  and  his  dog.  Which  do 
you  prefer? 


Pumping  Water  from  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  of  good  water  which  I 
wish  to  put  in  my  house  and  barn,  but 
do  not  know  just  how  to  go  at  it.  Spring 


V  iends 

is  not  large  enough  to  run  a  ram.  My 
idea  was  to  put  a  cistern  below  spring 
ami  force  it  t<>  the  top  of  hill  in  another 
cistern,  and  pipe  to  buildings  from  that, 
making  cisterns  hold  about  100  barrels  and 
building  them  out  of  concrete.  Would 
that  he  practical?  What  kind  of  pump 
would  he  required?  Could  I  have  the 
pump  at  the  buildings  and  draw  the 
water?  f.  s. 

Naples.  N.  Y. 

As  the  practical  suction  distance  of  a 
pump  is  about  a  20-ft.  lift,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  install  an  ordinary 
pump  at  the  house  and  draw  water  from 
the  spring  60  ft.  below.  The  ordinary 
shallow  well  pump  would  have  t <»  he  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  spring,  or.  at  least,  near 
enough  to  it  to  he  within  the  suction  dis¬ 
tance  of  it. 

The  pump  at  the  spring  could  he  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  windmill  or  other  power,  and 
the  Water  forced  to  a  cistern,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest.  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  system 
as  outlined,  however,  is  open  to  some 
objections.  The  fall  from  tin*  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  house  and  other  buildings  is 
so  little  that  voVy  little  pressure  would 
bo  secured  at  the  house  faucets,  and  the. 
flow  would  be  slow.  Then.  too.  the  water 
would  have  to  he  stored  in  considerable 
quantity,  especially  if  a  windmill  were 
used  for  power,  and  would  be  likely  to  be 
warm  and  unpalatable.  The  last  objec¬ 
tion  could  be  lessened  somewhat  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  storage  tank  below  ground  or 
burying  it,  if  the  small  drop  that  you 
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have  to  your  buildings,  from  the  crest  of 
the  hill  will  permit,  it. 

There  is  a  form  of  air  pump  that  will 
permit  the  installation  of  the  power  plant 
at  the  house  or  other  convenient  outbuild¬ 
ing.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  small 
engine,  air  compressor  and  air  storage 
tank.  The  compressed  air  is  stored  in 
the  tank  and  piped  to  the  source  of  water, 
where  it  operates  an  automatic  pump. 
Tile  pump  starts  and  stops  automatically 
at  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  faucet  at 
the  house  or  other  part  of  the  line,  the 
Dump  running  as  long  as  the  faucet  is 
open,  and  stopping  when  the  faucet  is 
closed.  This  system  relieves  the  necessity 
of  storing  water;  compressed  air  only  is 
stored,  and  this  is  used  to  operate  the 
pump  as  outlined  above.  Costs  can  best 
ho  determined  by  securing  local  prices. 
Measure  distances  accurately,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  pipe  necessary  can  he  deter¬ 
mined.  A  study  of  catalogues  will  give 
you  I  lie  sizes  required  for  your  installa¬ 
tion.  and  with  this  data  at  hand  you  can 
get  reasonably  close  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials. 


Attaching.  Pump  Jack  to  Windmill 

I  wish  to  attach  a  pump  jack  to  our 
windmill  when  there  is  no  wind.  IIow 
heavy  a  pump  jack  is  needed,  as  the  well 
is  150  ft  deep,  using  the  tractor  on  it? 
Plainfield.  N.  ,T.  o.  s. 

If  your  windmill  handles  (his  pump 
successfully  when  the  wind  blows,  an 
ordinary  jack  will  be  sufficiently  strong, 
to  operate  the  pump.  Pulley  sizes  will 
have  to  he  .selected  so  that  the  pump  does 
not  make  over  10  strokes  per  minute,  and 
the  connecting  arms  will  have  to  he  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  pump  rod  at  such  a  point  that 
the  bucket  does  not  hit  at  either  the  top 
or  bottom  end  of  its  stroke.  The  con¬ 
necting  arms  are  bored  to  provide  for  this 
adjustment,  and  when  first  installing  the 
jack  can  be  turned  over  by  hand  to  see 
that  it  is  free  to  run  before  betting  up  to 
the  engine.  The  tractor  will  he  a  very 
wasteful  source  of  power  for  operating  a 
small  pump  like  this.  Probably  not  over 
one-qnn rtej*  to  one-half  horse  power  will 
he  required  to  operate  the  pump,  and  it 
would  la1  better  to  purchase  a  light  en¬ 
gine  of  from  one  to  two  horsepower  to 
do  this  work,  rather  than  using  the 
tractor. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Living  Rooms 

TVc  have  a  hollow  tile  building,  which 
we  are  about  to  convert  into  living  apart¬ 
ments.  The  building  has  a  concrete  floor 
throughout  Is  there  a  paint  or  prepara¬ 
tion  that  could  be  put  over  this  floor? 
This  floor  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Matawan,  N.  J.  mrs.  c.  s. 

This  floor  can  be  made  very  attractive 
by  the  use  * >f  one  of  the  heavy  inlaid 
linoleums.  This  material,  when  properly 
cemented  down,  makes  a  durable  and  san¬ 
itary  floor,  resilient  to  the  tread,  and  if 
the  proner  colors  are  selected  a  beautiful 
floor  as  well.  Some  of  the  solid  colors 
make  beautiful  floor  when  rugs  of  har¬ 
monizing  colors  are  used,  as  when  using 
hardwood. 


Concrete  from  Soft  Coal  Ashes 

I  frequently  see  questions  in  your  col¬ 
umn  in  regard  to  using  coal  ashes  in  mix¬ 
ing  concrete,  and  notice  that  your  expert 
always  says  you  cannot  do  it.  He  ap¬ 
parently  makes  no  distiin  n  between 
the  ashes  from  hard  and  soft  coal.  The 
ashes,  just  as  they  come  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  (without  sifting  t  from  the  soft  coal 
we  get  here  in  New  England  makes  a 
gOt id  substitute  for  sand  or  gravel.  I 
made  a  walk  in  190, S,  using  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  to  five  of  ashes,  and  it  is  still  in 
good  condition.  ^Yhether  the  ashes  made 
from  the  lignite  coal  of  the  West  would 
do  I  cannot  say.  d.  e. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  possible  to  use  cinder  in  making 
concrete;  in  fact,  the  cinders  or  clinker 
obtained  from  soft  coal,  when  properly 
sifted,  is  sometimes  used  as  aggregate  in 
innking  reinforced  concrete  because  of  its 
lightness  and  fire-resisting  qualities. 
There  is  so  much  difference  in  coal  ashes, 
however,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  advise  their 
use,  for  in  many  eases  it  might  result  in 
failure.  The  walk  referred  to  as  being 
built  in  100S  might  have  failed  had  the 
traffic  over  it  been  heavier.  D.  E.  used 
soft  coal  ashes,  which  doubtless  consisted 
largely  of  clinker,  the  ash  being  large!’’ 
lost  iu  handling.  If  they  had  been 
screened  and  combined  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  sand  the  resulting  concrete 
would  have  been  stronger. 

However,  the  use  of  coal  ashes  is  some¬ 
what  risky  mid  should  not  lie  advised  un¬ 
less  the  character  of  the  cinders  and  the 
use  to  which  the  concrete  js  to  lie  put  are 
known,  as  well  ns  the  care  that  will  be 
exercised  in  proportioning,  mixing  and 
placing.  A  piece  of  work  built  of  con¬ 
crete  is  permnneiil  if  properly  made  of 
good  materials.  Cement  has  been  stand¬ 
ardized  so  that  practically  every  case  of 
failure  is  due  to  the  use  of  poor  aggregate 
or  improper  proportioning,  so  why  take 
chame.s  by  using  an  aggregate  that  is  so 
variable  in  quality  and  which  may  spoil 
the  whole  piece  of  work?  It.  II.  S. 


A  (tool)  old  lady  said  to  her  nephew,  a 
poor  preacher:  “James,  why  did  you 
enter  the  ministry?”  "Because,  aunt.  I 
was  called,”  he  answered.  “James,”  said 
the  old  lady  anxiously,  “are  you  sure  it 
wasn't  some  other  noise  you  heard?” — 
Credit  Lost. 


The  Tilt,  Emmy  L ou,  mid  Her  Mislrexs 
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Like  a  chain— a  boot  is  only 


as  strong  as  its  weakest  point 


Months  of  wear  can  be  built  into  the  wear  for  75  years.  We  don’t  just 

ankle,  the  heel,  the  leg —  “buy”  rubber — we  actually  produce 

And  a  crack  across  the  instep  on  our  own  plantations  the  finest 
makes  three-quarters  of  this  wear  grade  that  can  be  grown.  Our  fac- 

wasted!  tories  are  manned  by  the  most  ex- 


One  break  in  a  vital  spot  and  your  perienced  boot  makers  in  the  country 
boots  are  ready  for  the  junk  pile  be-  — craftsmen  who  know  the  value  of 
fore  the  other  parts  have  really  painstaking  care.  And  we’re  proud 
begun  to  wear!  of  the  results — and  of  the  satisfac- 


There  are  four  points  where  the  tl0n  U‘  13001:5  are  SlvinS  t( 
strain  is  hardest  —  ankle,  back  of  1armers- 

heel,  instep,  and  sole.  Unless  the  Other  “U.  S.  ”  models — 

boot  is  properly  constructed  at  these  all  built  the  same  way 

points  it  wears  out  quickly.  You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot- 

How  “U.  S,  *’  reinforcements  wear  in  the  big  U.  S.  line.  I  here  5 

insure  against  breaks  the  ^  Walrus,  the  famous  all 

Into  every  pair  of  “  U.  S.”  Boots  at  ^  oversb°e-the  U-  S-  \c‘ 

each  of  these  four  points  is  built  B°°tee’  3  fubber  ,wofkshoe  t0  bt 

i  •  j  /  .  ,  worn  over  your  socks  lor  spring  anc 

tne  strongest  kind  of  reinforce-  r  n  tt  c  a  •  ,  ^  a  , 

ments-from  7  to  11  layers  of  fabric  ,allrU-  ArCtf  a,nd  RL^  /U 
and  tough  rubber  reinforce  these  ^  ^.zes  for  the  whole  family 

boots  at  the  very  places  that  are  L"°k  f°r  th\  U’  b'  ,  trademar 
generally  the  “weak  spots.”  whenever  you  buy-the  honor  marl 

or  the  oldest  rubber  organization  it 
No  wonder  they  give  long  wear —  the  world, 
and  uniform  wear. 

We’ve  been  making  rubber  foot-  United  States  Rubber  Company 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  seems  like  old  times  to  l>e  here  before 
our  fire  with  the  wind  roaring  through 
the  trees  and  a  hard  rain  pelting  against 
the  windows.  It  is  the  first  fingerprint 
of  Winter.  The  fuel  question  does  not 
bother  us.  The  shed  is  filled  with  wood, 
and  there  is  plenty  more  just  over  the  hill 
— so  pile  it  on  and  set  up  a  blaze.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  “rationed'' 
on  coal,  but  we  will  make  no  complaint 
so  long  as  all  have  a  square  deal,  with  no 
cutting  across  the  corners  to  special  priv¬ 
ileges.  Out  in  the  little  room  adjoining 
us  the  boys  are  “listening  in"  at  their 
radiophone.  Over  the  Ionise,  stretching 
through  the  (lark  from  one  big  tree  to 
another,  a  long  wire  reaches  out  like  a 
slim  finger  to  catch  the  waves  of  sound 
that  float  over  Hope  Farm,  Our  folks 
can  hear  the  story  of  the  great  ball  game, 
the  market  reports,  a  concert,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  forms  of  entertainment.  They 
do  not  need  to  g<>  rushing  through  ’the 
mud  a  ml  wet  in  order  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  world.  That  wire,  over  our 
head,  brings  it  rijit  up  to  us  as  we  sit 
before  our  fire.  One  effect  of  the  cheap 
car  has  been  to  break  up  these  fireside 
groups  in  the  farmhouse.  The  power  of 
the  gasoline  engine  has  somehow  appealed 
to  youth.  It  has  sent  them  rushing  aim¬ 
lessly  about — not  knowing  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  yet  searching  for  something 
which  appealed  to  them  through  the  speed 
and  power  of  the  ear.  I  think  some  of 
them  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the 
futility  of  this  headlong  rushing  after 
something  to  satisfy  life.  This  radio¬ 
phone,  as  it  is  perfected  and  cheapened, 
is  to  do  great  things  for  the  country 
home.  It  will  bring  right  to  the  fireside 
many  of  the  things  which  our  young 
people  are  now  rushing  about  in  a  hope¬ 
less  endeavor  to  find.  I  'think  it  will 
bring  us  back  to  a  better  idea  of  the  real 
values  of  home  life. 

*  *  *  4  * 

The  big  trouble  with  the  young  genera¬ 
tion  is  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  taught 
to  entertain  and  help  themselves.  Our  I 
development  in  town  and  city  has  been  I 
along  the  line  of  mass  or  group  forma¬ 
tion.  The  boy  thinks  he  must  do  just 
what  others  do — he  must,  he  in  a  crowd 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything,  and  the 
old  self-reliance  and  individuality  which 
were  found  in  boys  of  i»0  years  ago  are 
not  considered  with  most  children.  The 
country  home  is  the  place  where  such 
things  are  taught  and  acquired,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  holds  the  children  willingly 
in  the  right  sort  of  a  home  until  'their 
habits  begin  lo  harden  is  surely  au  agent 
of  civilization.  But  here  we  are,  before 
our  fire,  on  the  first  stormy  night  of  the 
Fall.  After  the  long  rainy  Summer,  old 
drought  struck  us.  and  for  about  30  days 
there  was  no  rain.  Just  as  I  expected, 
we  began  growling  at  the  dry  weather 
just  as  wo  did  about  the  wet.  Two  of 
Ihe  boys  have  gone  hack  to  college,  and 
Jack  and  his  wife  have  returned  to  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  Winter,  but  there  arc  plenty 
of  ns  left  here.  We  have  begun  picking 
our  Baldwin  apples.  The  crop  is  light 
and  the  fruit  is  inferior  this  year,  while 
prices  are  hardly  worth  considering.  The 
late  frost  last  Spring  and  the  continued 
wet  through  the  Summer  have  hurt  the 
crop  severely,  luir  wo  might  ns  well  for¬ 
get  about  that  tonight.  The  hoy  went 
to  the  city  today  to  see  Ihe  hall  game  be¬ 
tween  the  “fliants"  and  the  “Yankees.” 
lie  sat  in  the  "bleachers”  through  six 
hours  of  drizzle  and  rain,  too  excited  and 
happy  to  realize  that  he  was  soaked  with 
water.  ITe  has  been  telling  ns  about  it. 

I  judge  from  what  lie  says  that  those 
"Yankees”  rather  lost,  their  nerve  in  the 
face  of  impending  defeat — as  men  have 
done  since  the  world  began.  It  is  true 
of  baseball,  as  of  everything  else,  that 
victory  is  not  won  by  bats  alone,  bur 
refusing  to  admit  defeal  until  you  are 
completely  smothered.  The  hoy  wanted 
ine  to  go  lo  the  game  this  year,  but  it 
looked  to  me  very  much  like  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  big  check  hooks.  The  rich 
New  York  dubs  buy  'the  services  of  ex¬ 
pert  players  when  they  get  into  trouble. 
You  can  build  up  a  great  club  by  pur¬ 
chasing  men.  but  I  do  not.  like  to  encour¬ 
age  contests  between  hirelings.  T  see  too 
much  of  (hat  in  practical  life.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  State  universities, 
supported  by  all  of  us.  train  men  and 
women  who  should  enter  the  service  of 
ihe  people.  Let  them  show  any  superior 
ability  or  power  and  they  are  promptly 
gobbled  up  by  sonic  great  corporation  or 
some  "organization.''  and  that  is  the  end 
of  them  as  individuals  or  as  really  free 
men.  The  "public"  has  already  paid 
about  half  a  million  dollars  to  see  four 
of  these  games  between  these  rival  check 
books.  The  majority  of  people  seem  So 
go  somewhat  insane  over  "success,’’  and 
so  long  as  this  form  of  insanity  remains, 
the  brilliant  and  the  strong  will  be 
bought  and  sold. 

*  if  if  if  if 

At  one  of  these  ball  games  this  year 
there  was  given  a  curious  illustration  of 
what  is  known  as  "niOb  psychology.” 
The  game  was  a  tie  at  the  end  of  10 
innings.  There  was  some  question  about 
continuing  the  game,  as  darkness  was 
falling,  but  the  umpires  called  the  game. 
At  once,  as  if  were,  in  a  flash,  the  mob 
spirit  broke  out.  Before  that  decision 
you  might  have  called  that  crowd  a  some- 
vvhal  excited,  hut,  on  the  whole,  harm¬ 
less,  group  of  Americans.  In  an  instant, 
when  that  game  was  called  and  the  play¬ 


ers  ran  off  the  field,  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  crowd  became  insane  with  rage. 
They  were  like  wild  beasts  suddenly  de¬ 
prived  of  their  prey.  The  spirit  which  in 
ihe  French  devolution  drove  the  mob  on 
lo  slaughter,  leaped  over  the  years  and 
entered  the  brains  of  these  New  York 
men.  People  who  saw  the  game  and  the 
mob  say  'that  these  rage-crazed  men  were 
not  all  foreigners.  There  were  faces  un¬ 
mistakably  American  among  (he  leaders. 
They  attacked  Judge  Landis,  the  man 
wlm  has  done  more  Ilian  all  others  to 
keep  the  game  decent.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ruling  which  ended  the  game, 
imi  a  mob  never  reasons— il  only  knows 
how  to  tear  apart  and  trample  down.  I 
am  wondering  tonight  if,  in  ibis  quiet 
neighborhood,  where  we  all  know  one  an¬ 
other  as  friends  and  neighbors,  ii  would 
be  possible  to  develop  any  such  frightful 
mob  spirit.  As  a  rule  I  think  tile  coun¬ 
tryman  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  he 
law-abiding  than  the  city  man.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  the  law  clubbed  into  him  if  he 
violates  it.  while  the  farmer  realizes  that 
lie  and  his  neighbors  are  ihe  lav\  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  something 
might  arise  that  would  turn  our  quiet 
people  out  of  their  houses,  even  on  such 


a  night;  as  this,  with  the  mob  spirit  in 
their  hearts.  T  do  not  want  to  see  it 
l  vied. 

***** 

I  have  put  in  part  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening  at  a  picnic,  one  of  the  girls  go¬ 
ing  along  as  escort.  It  was  a  strange  day 
for  a  picnic,  but  this  was  one  of  the  oc¬ 
casions  when  friendships  are  well  tested, 
and  "fair-weather  friends"  drop  out.  Wo 
have  a  soldiers’  rest  farm  in  Ibis  county, 
a  place  where  disabled  ami  shell-shocked 
soldiers  are  given  a  good  chance  to  re¬ 
cuperate.  It  is  kept  going  very  largely 
by  volunteer  contributions,  and  for  some 
weeks  inreresled  people  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  this  picnic  and  sale.  They  had 
ihings  all  ready  for  a  great  turn-out.  hut 
Ibis  rain  surely  did  wash  Ihe  sheep  si  way 
from  the  goals,  and  while  the  buildings 
were  well  filled,  the  attendance  was  cut 
down.  Over  in  France,  some  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  young  men  who  are  now  trying 
to  “come  back”  nl  this  farm,  faced  mud 
and  rain  and  frost  and  wind  such  as  Ber¬ 
gen  (Vainly  cannot,  equal  even  in  her 
wildest  moods  of  weather.  As  usual  at 
such  places  and  occasions,  it  was  the 
plain  folks — the  people  of  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances — those  who  do  more  or  less 


work  with  their  hands,  who  came  out  and 
gave  of  their  service  and  money.  I  have 
no  doubt  some  of  the  wealthier  people 
helped  with  money.  Imi  such  things  de¬ 
mand  something  more  than  money — they 
demand  j/ou  --your  personal  service  and 
your  personal  help.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  was  expected  to  make  few  re¬ 
marks  suited  to  the  occasion,"  and  late 
in  the  evening  the  wet  crowd  gal  tiered  in 
what  was  formerly  the  barn-  now  made 
into  an  "assembly  room.”  The  lights 
went  out.  but  they  lighted  a  couple  of 
kerosene  lamps,  so  that  we  could  see  now 
and  then  a  face  framed  in  the  shadows. 
Here  and  there  we  caught  the  gleam  of  a 
cigar  or  pipe.  There  were  several  brave 
women  who  stood  up  in  the  shadows  and 
played  and  sang  as  serenely  as  though  if 
were  a  bright  day  in  June,  with  the  birds 
singing  and  (lie  wind  humming  through 
the  trees.  They  made  us  forget  that  it 
was  a  wild  October  night,  dark  as  pitch, 
with  the  wind  howling  and  1  lie  rain 
pounding  on  the  roof.  I  wanted  to  tell 
those  people  in  that  dim,  cheerless  place, 
Hull  republics  are  not  ungrateful.  The 
government,  or  the  so-called  “ruling 
classes,”  may  seem  cold  and  formal  and 
forgetful  to  those  who  made  the  republic 
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The  New  Columbia  Steel  Case 
“Hot  Shot”  Battery 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  an  ignition  battery 
for  gas  engines,  tractors,  motor  boats,  and  non¬ 
self-starting  Ford  cars — 

Some  Points  of  Superiority 

Super 'Durable — constructed  to  withstand  the  roughest 
service 

Waterproof — unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  elements 
Unbreakable  —  full  service  and  life  assured  through 
protection  of  the  battery  by  the  steel  case 
Costs  No  More  Than  Fiber  Case  Batteries 

Columbia  “Hot  Shot”  No.  1461  is  the  size  universally  popular  for  ignition.  It 
is  the  first  we  are  making  in  the  steel  case.  Other  standard  sizes  of  Columbia 
“Hot  Shot”  Batteries  will  be  made  in  the  steel  case  as  fast  as  practicable. 

For  sale  by  implement  dealers;  electricians;  auto  accessory  shops;  hardware 
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possible,  but  the  working  people,  the 
workers  of  moderate  moons,  are  never 
ungrateful,  but  to  show  their  gratitude 
they  must  tin  it  t  hr  inset  res,  in  just  such 
kindly  service  as  they  were  showing  on 
this  dismal  night.  After  it  was  over,  the 
girl  and  I  found  ourselves  in  wet  dark¬ 
ness,  with  about  two  miles  of  dark  and 
muddy  road  between  ns  and  Hope  Farm. 
We  got  our  folks  on  the  'phone  and  found 
that  they  had  trouble  with  a  flat  tire  and 
the  car  wns  helpless.  Finally,  some  good 
Samaritan  brought  us  home,  and  here  we 
are.  after  our  baked  beans  and  baked 
apples,  none  the  worse  for  our  adventure. 
I  bought  two  little  dresses  at  the  picnic 
— one  white  with  red  spots,  the  other  a 
checker  of  pink  and  white.  As  a  rule 
my  investments  of  this  sort  are  quite 
severely  criticised,  but  in  this  case  I 
seem  to  have  hit  it  right.  Rose  and  Rita 
have  donned  these  little  dresses  at  once, 
and  they  are  parading  their  new  and  fine 
feathers  before  us  in  great  style.  But 
fhe«e  are  fine  little  birds,  regardless  of 
their  feathers. 

***** 

And  now  T  wish  that  T  could  sit  here 
and  see  the  fire  leaping  up  to  frame  the 
words  “farm  success.”  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  profits,  hut  we  all  know 
better  than  that.  The  income  taxes  on  my 
farm  income  will  not  help  Unde  Sam 
this  year.  In  truth,  it  will  be  the  worst 
financial  season  we  have  had  in  10  years, 
and  through  no  apparent  fault  of  our 
own.  Only  two  crops  seem  to  have  paid. 
Our  potatoes  were  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  but  the  price  is  ridiculous.  The 
other  success  is  the  child  crop.  I  think 
we  have  produced  about  17.1  lbs.  of 
sound,  healthy  child.  1  do  not  know  how 
to  figure  a  price  on  that,  so  I  cannot  bal¬ 
ance  my  hook  fully,  but  we  can  stand  the 
temporary  ruin  of  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn  and  apples  so  long  as  the  child  crop 
prospers.  And  I  must  not  forget  those 
three  Southerners  that  have  spent  the 
Summer  with  us — cotton,  peanut*  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Here  on  October  10  they 
are  still  thriving.  A  light  frost  nipped 
the  cotton  tips,  but  the  plants  are  un¬ 
injured.  I  may  gpt  the  beginning  of  lint 
yet.  As  for  the  sweet  potatoes,  we  have 
dug  a  few.  They  are  of  fair  size  and  good 
quality.  There  will  evidently  lie  a  fair 
crop  of  Spanish  peanuts.  T.  know  more 
about  growing  these  crop  now.  and  an¬ 
other  year  7  think  I  can  improve  on  this 
experience.  Cotton  in  Bergen  Co.,  X.  J.. 
is  something  of  a  novelty,  I  admit,  and 
there  will  never  he  any  money  in  it. 
There  is.  however,  some  fun  in  watching 
such  things  develop.  But  I  notice  that 
one  by  one  our  folks  have  all  drifted 
away  to  bed.  T  am  left  to  put  out  the 
cat,  close  the  piano,  lock  the  door  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  fire.  I  have  clear  instruction 
as  to  what  to  do.  rt.  w.  c. 


The  First  Woman  Senator 

Mrs.  TV,  H.  Felton  has  been  appointed 
a  Senator  from  Georgia  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Watson.  She  is  described 
as  “a  woman  who  has  lived  to  be  s7  and 
still  retains  her  optimism  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  human  control  in  America.” 
The  following  interview  with  Senator 
Felton  has  been  printed,  and  we  repeat 
it  as  a  fair  statement  from  a  remarkable 
woman : 

“Good  laws  and  good  lawmakers  we 
already  have.  I  shall  not  strive  to  win 
glory  in  statesmanship.  If  only  I  can 
aid  in  making  men  and  women  live 
cleaner,  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
lives,  1  shall  be  well  satisfied.” 

Mrs.  Felton's  hair  is  as  white  as  snow 
and  her  face  wrinkled,  but  despire  her 
age  she  is  very  active.  She  possesses  a 
magnetic  personality.  Although  retir¬ 
ing  in  her  manner,  the  “Grand  old  woman 
of  Georgia,"  as  she  is  known  throughout 
the  South,  talks  as  fluent ly  as  she  writes 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  her 
views  on  important  issues  of  the  day. 

"I  am  not  interested  in  the  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  Uapper  type  of  girl.”  she 
smiled  as  she  removed  her  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  “but  1  am  interested  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  young  woman.  The  light  of  a  new 
day  is  growing  brighter  for  women  in 
America,  and  with  their  advancement  we 
shall  see  a  generally  advanced  type  of 
citizen. 

“A  strong  nation  is  dependent  upon  its 
women  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
women  of  this  country  grasp  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  decide  most  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  future. 

“Women’s  entry  into  political  affairs  is 
t’  e  most  romantic  development  in  this 
country's  history.  It  comes  about  be¬ 
cause  utir  great  problems  today  arc  social 
and  economic,  and  this  js  work  in  which 
women  are  needed. 

“I  am  thankful  for  the  good  laws  that 
we  have  now,  but  even  more  important 
are  the  greater  laws  that  society  must 
observe  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  citi¬ 
zenry.  We  must  have  more  thought  of 
the  simple,  sweet  virtues  of  life,  men 
and  women  must  be  good  because  they 
want  to  be  good. 

“1  see  a  better  citizenry  coining  to 
America  only  through  efforts  to  improve 
our  living  standards.  The  working  man 
must  have  a  living  wage,  lie  must  not 
be  forced  too  much  iu  competition  with 
unskilled  labor  from  abroad.  There  must 
he  every  encouragement.” 

Senator  Felton  declared  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  this  country  most  needs  todav  is 
that  gained  at  “the  knees  of  the  mothers 
of  America— laws  that  are  greater  than 
laws." 


(rThe  Good 

MAXWELL 

The  most  remarkably  repair-proof  car  of  its 
class  and  price  ever  built.  This  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  any  owner  who  has  driven  the 
good  Maxwell  ten  thousand  miles  or  more. 

Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear;  disc  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim  and 
at  hub;  drum  type  lamps;  Alemite  lubrication;  motor -driven  electric  horn;  un¬ 
usually  long  springs;  deep,  wide,  roomy  seats;  real  leather  upholstery  in  open 
cars;  broadcloth  in  closed  cars;  open  car  side-curtains  open  with  doors;  clutch  and 
brake  action,  steering  and  gear  shifting,  remarkably  easy;  new  type  water-tight 
windshield.  Touring  Car.  $885;  Roadster,  $885 ;  Club  Coupe,  $985;  Sedan  $1335- 
Four-Passenger  Coupe.  $1235.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Revenue  Tax  to  be  added.’ 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


350,000  Now  Use  It 

The  simple,  dependable  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  En¬ 
gine  has  taken  much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  the  work 
on  more  than  350,000  farms.  Don’t  waste  your  own 
time  and  strength  on  blistering,  back-breaking  jobs 
that  this  engine  can  do  quicker  and  easier.  At  present 
low  prices,  it  is  the  cheapest  “hired  help"  you  can  get. 
The  magneto  equipt  1}  j  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.,  and  6  H.  P. 
are  real  kerosene  engines,  but  operate  equally  well  on 
gasoline.  Simple,  high  tension  oscillating  magneto  pro¬ 
duces  hot  spark,  starting  engine  quickly.  Throttling 
governor  assures  steady  speed.  Prices,  F.  O.  B.  factory; 
IV2  H.P.-S71.00  3H.P.-S105.00  6H.P..$168.00 
Other  “Z“  Engines  up  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  us  for  complete  details. 

See  the  engines  at  your  dealer's. 


The  new“Z’*ltf  H.P.  bat¬ 
tery  equipt  uses  gasoline 
alone.  Hashigh  tension  bat¬ 
tery  ignition,  hit  and  miss 
governor  and  ba  lanced  safe¬ 
ty  fly  wheels.  Control  lever 
gives  six  speed  changes. 
Carburetor  requires  no  ad- 
j  usting.  A  remarkable  value 

$SOOO 

4  ® — ■  F.  O.  B.  Factory 
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OWNERS 

nard  starting,  misfiring .  and  coil 
troubles  due  to  cold  weather, 
or  rain  are  eliminated  by 
Wonderful  new  Power 
Maker.  1c  keeps  plugs 
clean — adds  power  and 
speed  —  saves  ga3 — 
makes  Ford  coils  and 
spark  lever  unneMS- 
sary .  Pri ;-e  Is  iow— In¬ 
stallation  easy.  Asi 
tor  booklet  and 
FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER  PLAN. 

American  Bosch  Mag.  Corp.  Box  U55  Snnr^firidMasi 


Send  for  this  free 
book.  It  describes 
the  benefits  of 
Agricultural  Gyp¬ 
sum.  Try  some 
this  fall  on  your 
alfalfa,  clover  and 
other  legumes* 
Watch  the  result. 

Gypsum  Industries  Associa  tion 

Dept.  18.  Ill  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

four  local  dealer  handles  Agricultural  Gypsum 


Loomis  CORN  HUSKER 

Requires  5-H.P.  to  operate.  Husks 
50  Bushels  per  hour. 
Information  upon  application. 

L.  R.  Loomis  &  Son,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 
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TIIE  first  woman  to  enter  the  T'nifetl  State  Sen¬ 
ate  comes  from  Georgia.  Slie  is  Mrs.  W.  II. 
Felton,  S7  years  ol<l  and  still  active.  <  hi  the  death 
of  Senator  T.  E.  Watson,  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
offered  to  appoint  Mrs.  Watson,  hut  she  refused, 
lie  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Felton,  familiarly  known  as 
“the  grand  old  woman  of  the  South.”  If  the  shades 
of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Douglas,  llenton  and 
Cass  could  gather  in  some  shadowy  corner  of  the 
capitol  in  Washington,  we  may  imagine  their  con¬ 
sternation.  The  sacred  precints  of  the  Senate, 
where  they  reigned  supreme,  invaded  by  a  woman! 
Looking  at  it  fairly,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  a  sensible  and  intelligent  woman  should  not 
take  part  in  any  branch  of  government,  legislative, 
judicial  or  executive.  It  is  not  by  any  means  im¬ 
possible  that  our  grandchildren  may  see  a  woman 
President  of  this  nation.  We  find  plenty  of  men  who 
are  horrified  at  such  a  thought,  but  they  base  their 
conception  of  things  on  what  lias  gone  before.  Do 
they  realize  that  we  are  facing  an  entirely  new 
time  in  public  life?  There  can  be  no  possibility  of 
taking  the  ballot  away  from  women,  and  they  are 
absolutely  sure  to  use  it  in  their  own  way.  And 
when  we  read  the  statement  of  Senator  Felton  from 
Georgia  (set*  page  1263)  who  will  say  that  she  does 
not  express  the  thought  that  lies  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  leave 
a  better  America  to  their  children? 

* 

REPORTS  are  quite  conflicting,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  the  grain  crops  of  Europe  are 
short  this  season.  The  weather  lias  been  unfavor¬ 
able,  and  many  localities  have  not  yet  come  back  to 
the  j  ire-war  production.  Germany  in  particular  is 
short  of  breadstuffs  and  meat,  and  one  reason  for 
holding  up  payment  of  war  debts  is  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  imports  of  food.  The  surplus  wheat  and 
meat  of  this  country  will  lie  needed  in  Europe  and 
will  he  bought  in  spite  of  the  high  tariff.  Canadian 
wheat  is  being  shipped  freely.  In  former  years  a 
good  share  of  this  wheat  would  he  sent  into  this 
country,  where  it  was  made  into  flour  for  export. 
'J'he  new  tariff  will  put  an  end  to  most  of  that  busi¬ 
ness.  In  a  normal  year  the  high  tariff  would  act  to 
cut  down  our  export  trade  in  food,  for  European 
countries  will  naturally  buy  where  they  can  pay  in 
trade,  and  a  high  tariff  never  encourages  Irade  be¬ 
tween  two  nations.  This  year,  however,  Europe 
must  buy  somewhere,  and  in  the  present  crop  situ¬ 
ation  she  must  come  to  us.  We  think  wheat  prices 
wi:l  slowly  rise  a  little  later  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  demand,  beyond  the  capacity  of  Canada  to 
supply. 

Jj! 

IX  one  of  Jack  London’s  stories  we  are  told  of  an 
Alaskan  Indian  who  killed  a  white  man.  lie  was 
arrested  and  on  some  technicality  carried  to  San 
Francisco  for  trial.  In  prison  he  had  all  he  could 
cat.  and  at  his  trial,  through  some  strange  freak  <>f 
justice,  ho  was  set  free,  lie  wandered  hack  to  his 
old  home  and  told  great  stories  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  the  fine  time  he  had  had-  Another  Indian  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  stories  and  liguied  out  this  sort  of  logic. 
In  Alaska  the  Indian  suffers  hunger  and  cold,  and  is 
the  white  mail's  slave.  When  he  kills  a  white  man 
he  is  taken  on  a  line  journey,  gets  all  lie  can  eat,  and 
does  not  need  Jo  work.  Therefore,  the  way  to  secure 
these  tine  tilings  of  life  is  to  kill  a  white  man!  So 
lie  went  out  and  killed  a  white  government  official, 
and  he  and  his  friends  were  greatly  surprised  when 
he  was  tried  and  Imng.  promptly  and  properly.  To 
this  day  the  relatives  of  that  man  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  logic  of  “white  man’s  justice”!  We  heard 
of  a  simple-minded  white  man  tin*  othei  day  who 
seemed  to  ho  equally  perplexed  over  “justice.  lie 


was  a  peddler  who  formerly  worked  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  man.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  handling 
produce  from  distant  and  helpless  shippers  to  report 
part  of  the  goods  “worthless.”  or  make  faked  sales  at 
low  prices.  It  was  clear  stealing-— the  meanest  sort 
of  robbery.  Yet  the  commission  man  “got  away  with 
it."  This  peddler,  starting  for  himself,  tried  a  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  direct  form  of  robbery.  lie  lifted 
goods  off  a  farmer's  wagon  and  never  paid  for  them. 
They  finally  caught  him  at  it  and  sent  him  to  jail! 
Here  we  have  another  form  of  “white  man’s  jus¬ 
tice.” 

* 

SEVERAL  people  complain  because  in  this  school 
discussion  wep inhibit  personalities.  These  people 
desire  to  attack  the  motives  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  and  have  apparently  little  other  argu¬ 
ment.  We  can  see  no  possible  good  from  such  form 
of  discussion.  If  the  report  is  wrong,  or  if  the  sug¬ 
gestions  are  unsound,  it  ought  to  he  possible  to  re¬ 
fute  them  without  attacking  the  motive  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “You’re  a  fraud!”  and  “You’re  another!” 
is  a  simple  and  direct  form  of  argument,  but  it  never 
convinces  and  never  gets  anywhere.  This  school 
question  is  too  big  and  important  to  be  settled  in  any 
such  way.  The  committee  is  opposed  to  compulsory 
consolidation  of  school  districts.  Why  not  accept 
that  fact,  those  of  us  who  agree  with  the  idea,  and 
stop  questioning  the  motive  which  induced  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  this  view?  Mr.  Blankman  recently 
argued  that  the  State  should  pay  all  teachers.  Prof. 
Works  replies  that  such  a  plan  would  give  the  State 
Department  even  more  of  a  monopoly  than  it  now 
enjoys.  We  think  the  State  Department  has  too  Arm 
a  grip  on  the  system  as  it  is.  And  let  us  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  committee  is  not  a  creature  of  the 
State  Department,  and  that  the  department  does  not 
fully  favor  this  report. 

* 

NE  of  the  most  venerable  fakes  known  to  agri¬ 
culture  made  a  new  entrance  at  some  of  the 
smaller  fairs  this  year.  This  is  the  celebrated  plant 
which  grows  tomatoes  uphove  ground  and  potatoes 
in  the  soil — all  on  the  same  vine!  There  was  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  a  vine  was  shown  with  small 
potatoes  at  the  roots  and  fair-sized  tomatoes  where 
they  ought  to  be.  Neither  crop  was  tied  or  pasted  on 
— you  could  see  that  the  growth  was  quite  natural. 
The  promoters  offered  seeds  at  25  cents  each.  They 
di<l  not  say  so  exactly,  hut  the  inference  was  that 
such  seeds  would  produce  similar  plants,  produc¬ 
ing  both  tomatoes  and  potatoes!  Of  course  this  was 
a  grafted  vine.  A  sprout  or  “scion"  of  tomato  was 
grafted  upon  a  potato  stalk  just  about  as  grafts  are 
inserted  in  grape  or  apple.  This  is  quite  easily  done, 
and  is  a  common  practice  among  grafters.  The 
plants  have  no  great  commercial  value,  although 
there  would  be  some  sale  for  them  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  since  many  people  like  to  show  off  a  “novelty.” 
It  is  of  course  the  worst  sort  of  a  fake  to  claim 
that  such  plants  are  produced  direct  from  seed. 
Such  seeds  would  produce  tomato  plants  and  nothing 
more.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  deceived  by  such  ail  old  and  flimsy  fake. 

* 

Comparatively  few  of  the  children  born  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  come  up  through  our  public  schools,  expect 
to  work  ar  common  labor  with  their  hands.  Even  the 
children  of  immigrants,  who  grow  up  within  this  coun¬ 
try,  expect  to  do  souici hing  else  than  common,  unskilled 
labor.  The  proportion  of  unskilled  labor  is  probably 
less  now  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
machine  operations,  bur  a  large  proportion  of  t lie  labor 
used  in  the  major  industries  is  still  of  that  class,  and 
the  industries  cannot  expand  without  it. 

HAT  statement  is  made  in  a  circular  issued  by 
the  National  (Tty  Rank.  It  will  be  accepted 
as  a  general  truth  by  anyone  who  can  look  at  the 
industrial  situation  in  a  fair-minded  way.  Whether 
this  is  the  result  of  a  wrong  system  of  education  is 
not  I  he  point  to  he  discussed  now.  All  evidence 
shows  that  within  10  years  there  is  to  be  a  great 
shortage  of  unskilled  manual  labor  unless  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  school  children  can  be  trained  to 
take  up  that  class  of  work.  Under  our  immigration 
laws,  more  laborers  are  leaving  this  country  than 
are  entering  it.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  32.724 
laborers  entered  this  country,  while  100.058  left  it. 
These  men  who  left  made  money  here  during  the 
war  and  have  now  taken  themselves  and  their 
money  hack  to  Europe.  Agriculture  of  all  industries 
is  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  it 
is  easier  than  ever  before  for  a  man  with  a  fair 
amount  of  cash  to  buy  land.  'Hint  is  the  great  rea¬ 
son  why  these  laborers  are  going  back.  In  fact,  even 
if  we  had  the  freest  immigration  possible,  there 
would  be  comparatively  few  laborers  and  farm 
hands  to  come.  Most  of  the  immigrants  would  lie  of 
the  class  widen  prefers  to  remain  in  the  city.  In 
truth,  the  great  industrial  question  within  1(J  years, 


if  not  today,  will  he.  where  ean  we  obtain  so-called 
servants  or  unskilled  laborers?  There  is  likely  to 
he  a  great  increase  of  nou-proilucers  or  “handlers,” 
hut  who  is  to  do  the  hard  work?  We  can  all  under¬ 
stand  that  in  spite  of  the  development,  of  machinery 
a  vast  share  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand. 
With  the  millions  of  young  people,  even  the  children 
of  immigrants,  all  hunting  for  a  soft  job,  where  are 
the  workers  to  come  from?  In  the  last  analysis  all 
the  wealth  of  the  land  and  all  the  handlers  of  that 
wealth  bank  upon  the  man  underneath  who  puts 
Ids  hard  thumb  ami  linger  on  the  job.  Unless  his 
ranks  are  recruited,  industry  will  topple  over  and 
stop  going.  The  head  workers  and  the  money  work¬ 
ers  cannot  keep  things  going  without  the  hand  work¬ 
ers,  It  is  really  an  economic  problem.  Under  our 
system  of  education,  or  any  other,  for  that  matter, 
workers  will,  from  choice,  enter  the  job  which  pays 
them  most  money.  When  the  manual  laborer  re¬ 
ceives  a  greater  reward  for  his  labor  than  the 
handler  people  will  seek  that  kind  of  a  job. 

* 

THE  increase  of  Alfalfa  growing  in  New  York 
State  is  one  of  the  great  things  of  agricultural 
development.  We  hear  various  people  or  institutions 
claiming  credit  for  this.  It  doesn't  matter  so  much 
who  did  it,  so  long  as  it.  is  done.  All  along  through 
the  limestone  ridges  Alfalfa  is  spreading,  anil  even 
oil  the  soils  where  lime  must  he  imported,  you  will 
find  the  crop  on  increasing  acres.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  could  happen  to  New  York 
farming.  Wherever  Alfalfa  goes,  wealth  follows.  It 
fattens  the  land;  for  when  you  harvest  the  crop 
from  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  it  is  just  like  putting  two 
or  three  tons  of  wheat  bran  into  ymr  barn.  In  all  the 
history  of  the  world  the  introduction  of  Alfalfa  has 
made  farmers  prosperous  and  built  up  the  towns 
and  cities  near  which  il  grows.  New  York  seems 
to  have  gained  in  Alfalfa  growing  faster  than  any 
other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  spread 
of  the  plant  has  hardly  begun. 

ERSEYMEN  have  built  up  a  great  business  in 
day-old  chicks.  Thirty  years  ago  a  proposition 
to  sell  these  baby  hens  would  not  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  considered  for  a  day.  When  the  business  was 
started  there  were  efforts  to  punish  shipjiers  for 
cruelty  to  animals.  Now  the  day-old  chick  business 
Is  about  as  large  as  the  entire  egg  trade  of  New 
Jersey  40  years  ago.  The  business  is  one  of  peculiar 
responsibility.  You  have  to  take  your  little  chicks 
very  largely  on  faith  in  the  shipper.  The  baby  chick 
reveals  little  or  nothing  of  its  sex  or  pedigree.  You 
feed  it  to  maturity,  when  it  may  prove  a  mongrel 
or  a  money-maker.  This  business  is  becoming  a 
feathered  paradise  for  fakers.  It  is  like  earning 
money  while  lying  on  a  feather  bed  to  pick  up  cheap 
scrubs  or  mongrels  and  send  them  out  as  pedigreed 
birds.  Who  can  tell  what  they  are  during  the  first 
24  hours  of  their  life?  The  honest  men  who  attempt 
to  sell  honest  chicks  are  put  at  a  big  disadvantage 
by  these  fakers.  They  lose  sales  by  being  underbid 
and  the  business  loses  reputation  when  the  poor 
birds  mature,  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  shall  register  and  certify 
the  "hatcheries"  which  are  known  to  do  an  honest 
business.  That  ought  to  cut  out  the  fakers  and  put 
them  where  people  must  deal  with  them  knowingly, 
if  at  all.  That  strikes  us  as  being  one  true  fuuction 
of  the  State. 


Brevities 

Don’t  ride  your  hobby  so  hard  that  you  “lose  your 
hat.” 

Can  you  not  plan  for  that  open  fireplace  before  cold 
weather  sets  in? 

A  neighbor  says  that  base  bawl  is  played  with  a 
slipper  or  shingle. 

The  brush  of  the  fox  and  the  comb  of  the  hen  do  not 
make  a  good  working  combination. 

Something  like  6,000.000  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  seed  from 
Argentine  were  imported  before  the  new  tariff  went  into 
effect. 

Artichokes  may  be  good  feed,  and  they  may  give  an 
immense  yield,  but  if  they  ever  get  to  running  over  the 
farm— good  night  ! 

“AecuKWTKti  hatcheries”  is  the  latest  for  Wisconsin. 
It  means  a  thorough  inspection  of  “hatcheries”  or  places 
where  eggs  are  hutched  commercially. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  a  supposed  law  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  requiring  cattle  to  he  haltered  before  being 
driven  on  the  public  road.  It  now  appears  that  there 
is  no  such  direct,  law. 

Here  is  a  good  study  in  geography  and  economics  for 
your  children.  Go  over  the  list  of  things  used  on  your 
farm  and  in  your  family  during  the  year,  and  see  where 
they  all  come  from,  and  how  many  could  be  econom¬ 
ically  produced  on  your  farm. 

Most  of  our  farmers  do  not  need  the  teaching  of 
higher  mathematics  or  psycho-analysis  half  as  much  as 
they  need  new  studies  in  eating  potatoes.  In  a  contest 
between  potatoes  on  one  hand  and  rice  and  macaroni 
on  the  other,  where  do  you  stuud? 
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The  New  York  State  Campaign  and 
Farmers 

0  ENTHUSIASM. — From  t lie  viewpoint  of  tlie 
farm,  we  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  enthuse 
o\er  tlie  present  political  prospect  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

THE  NOMINATIONS— Governor  Nathan  L.  Mil¬ 
ler,  now  serving  his  first  term,  has  been  renominated 
by  the  Republican  convention,  the  law  having  been 
changed  during  liis  administration  to  take  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  State  officers  out  of  the  primary  nomina¬ 
tion  system.  Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  de¬ 
feated  Governor  Whitman  for  re-election  four  years 
ago,  and  who  was  in  turn  defeated  for  re-election 
himself  two  years  ago,  has  been  again  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  State  convention.  Both  men  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Their  records 
as  executives  are  fairly  familiar  to  the  public.  Both 
of  them  share  evenly  the  fault,  or  the  virtue,  as  you 
look  at  it,  of  being  strong  party  men.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  either  of  them  would  in  a  pinch  place  party 
interest  first  of  all  in  importance.  That  is  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fruit  of  our  party  system.  Just  now  Gov¬ 
ernor  Miller  is  the  necessity  of  his  party  in  the 
state.  Ex-Governor  Smith  is  the  popular  idol  of 
his  party.  Each  candidate  is  not  only  the  popular 
head  but  the  absolute  leader  of  his  party.  Governor 
Miller  is  able,  scholarly  and  an  accomplished  execu¬ 
tive.  His  strength  comes  largely  from  intellectual 
attainments,  and  the  support  of  powerful  interests. 
Ilis  weakness  is  the  customary  party  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  personal  and  party  interests  at  expense  of 
public  welfare.  Ex-Governor  Smith  is  a  man  of 
some  natural  ability.  He  is  fairly  capable,  but  he 
owes  his  popularity  largely  to  a  winsome  personality 
and  to  a  disposition  bubbling  over  with  good-natured 
humanity.  One  may  disagree  with  him  and  oppose 
his  acts  and  policies,  but  in  his  presence  one  cannot 
entirely  escape  the  influence  of  good  fellowship. 
These  personal  qualities  bring  him  the  votes  of  the 
common  people,  who,  unlike  the  powers  directly  be¬ 
hind  Governor  Miller,  shape  no  public  policies,  and 
demand  no  measure  of  class  benefits  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  This  is  his  weakness,  that  liis  support¬ 
ers  do  not  hold  him  to  an  accountability  for  benefits 
or  even  justice  to  themselves,  but  leave  him  free  to 
compromise  with  the  powerful  interests  for  party 
expediencies  and  for  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of 
the  real  political  banquets. 

THE  FARMERS’  POSITION. — As  far  as  the  real 
needs  of  the  farm  is  concerned,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  hope  from  either  of  them.  Under  either  the  per¬ 
functory  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  will 
go  on,  but  no  real  measure  of  relief  to  tlie  farm  will 
be  attempted  or  permitted.  Following  the  evil  rec¬ 
ord  of  Governor  Whitman  on  farm  subjects,  Mr. 
Smith  in  his  first  campaign  promised  real  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful  work  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Farmers  took  him  at  his  word,  and  partly  to 
rebuke  Whitman,  elected  Smith.  He  promptly  com¬ 
promised  with  the  opposing  leaders,  and  left  agri¬ 
culture  to  take  care  of  itself.  His  excuse  was  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  was  sewed  up  in  a 
Republican  commission,  and  that  as  Governor  he 
had  no  power  over  it.  The  first  part  of  the  excuse 
was  true,  but  the  latter  part  was  not.  He  knew  the 
faults  of  the  department,  and  the  needs  of  the  farms. 
If  he  had  gone  frankly  to  the  people  and  made  the 
faults  and  needs  known,  the  power  to  correct  and 
reform  and  perform  would  have  been  given  him. 
But  the  expediency  of  polities  intervened,  and  he 
lost  his  opportunity.  The  next  year,  when  he  ap¬ 
parently  realized  his  mistake,  ho  made  an  attempt  to 
redeem  his  campaign  pledges,  but  farmers  had  lost 
confidence,  and  he  made  no  progress.  He  lost  the 
essential  farm  vote,  and  was  defeated  for  re-election. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS.— The  Miller  adminis¬ 
tration  has  tinkered  with  the  machinery  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law.  The  law  has  been  constantly  changed 
and  powers  concentrated  in  irresponsible  political 
control  with  bureaucratic  administration.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  very  respectable  way  as  far  as  it  goes 
by  fairly  capable  men  and  women  as  a  whole,  but 
it  does  not  reach  out  to  the  real  needs  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  it  could  not 
retain  their  positions  fit)  days  if  tiny  attempted  to 
focus  its  powers  into  measures  for  the  exclusive 
good  of  tlie  farm.  The  men  do  I  be  best  they  can 
under  the  restrictions  of  a  bad  system.  Governor 
Miller  and  his  party  have  been  in  absolute  control 
of  the  State  government  during  the  two  hardest 
years  that  farmers  have  known.  Dirge  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  the  name  of  agriculture, 
but  it  has  brought  no  real  measure  of  relief  to  tlie 
farm.  The  truth  is  that  today  farmers  are  obliged 
to  give  up  more  of  tbe  things  they  produce  for  the 


things  they  must  buy  than  they  ever  did  before  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Expressions  of  sympathy 
for  the  farmer  are  abundant.  Liberal  appropriations 
are  made  in  his  name  for  educational  work.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  to  stimulate  production,  and 
there  the  help  to  farmers  stops. 

FARM  NEEDS. — The  real  need  of  the  farm  is 
a  system  of  distribution  that  will  take  the  product 
of  the  farm  at  the  shipping  station,  sell  it  in  the 
markets  that  need  it  and  return  a  fair  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  to  the  producer.  This  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  function  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  has 
already  acknowledged  this  duty,  but  it  shirks  the 
obligation.  The  distribution  system  cannot  be  fully 
corrected  without  tbe  active  help  of  tlie  State,  be¬ 
cause  the  speculative  middleman  system  is  en¬ 
trenched  by  political  influence,  and  fortified  as  it  is 
by  the  State  power,  no  individual  farmer  or  group 
of  farmers  have  yet  been  able  to  make  progress 
against  it.  Just  before  tbe  World  War  tbe  State 
committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  an  economic  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  food  products.  No  policy  could  be 
more  helpful  to  die  nation  during  the  war,  yet  the 
speculators  and  middlemen  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  policy  under  the  pretence  of  adopting  measures 
to  win  the  war,  and  now  with  au  entrenched  mid¬ 
dleman  system,  farmers  take  comparatively  less  for 
their  products  and  pay  comparatively  more  fur  their 
supplies  than  ever  before. 

WASTE  AND  WANT.— The  finest  kind  of  food  iu 
the  world  wastes  on  the  farms  of  the  State.  The 
people  of  the  city  groan  under  the  high  cost  of  it. 
The  middleman  system  stands  between  producer  and 
consumer  and  imposes  the  burden  of  costs  as  food 
passes  through  its  bauds.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor 
the  Miller  administrations  did  anything  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  those  who  produce  or  consume  the 
food.  There  is  no  definite  promise  that  they  intend 
to  do  so.  The  middleman  and  big  interests  gener¬ 
ally  will  finance  both  campaigns,  the  Democratic 
.sparingly,  the  Republican  liberally,  but  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  fare  well  in  the  success  of  either.  With  them 
campaign  expenses  are  an  investment  that  pays 
good  dividends. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. — To  correct  this 
state  of  affairs  a  farm  party  is  neither  necessary  or 
desirable.  Under  present  tendencies,  if  one  were 
Created  it  would  probably  soou  find  itself  following 
the  policies  of  those  that  now  exist,  and  covertly 
protecting  the  system  as  they  do  now.  Farmers, 
however,  have  the  balance  of  power  in  both  parties, 
if  they  organize  to  exercise  it.  They  can  do  them¬ 
selves  no  good  by  switching  from  one  of  the  old  par¬ 
ties  to  the  other,  after  policies  are  fixed  and  candi¬ 
dates  nominated.  If  farmers  would  define  what 
they  want  and  demand  the  candidates  they  want  to 
execute  them  in  a  way  to  show  that  they  had  the 
votes  to  deliver,  they  would  not  need  to  go,  hat  in 
hand,  to  party  leaders.  With  such,  a  demonstration 
politicians  would  camp  on  <farm  doorsteps  before 
breakfast. 


Playing  Golf  and  Growing  Wheat; 

THE  United  States  Senate  is  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  find  out  why  grain  prices  fluc¬ 
tuate.  The  papers  report  the  testimony  of  J.  L. 
Replogle,  a  steel  manufacturer,  who  "took  a  flyer” 
iu  wheat.”  When  asked  why  he  bought  wheat,  Mr. 
Replogle  said : 

"In  ihe  first  place,  I  know  about  as  much  about 
wheat,  as  a  hog  knows  about  -Sunday.  But  last  W  inter 
l  was  down  ar  Palm  Beach  and  I  got  a  wire  from  a 
man  I  met  in  French  Lick.  Itul.,  telling  me  that  wheat 
was  a  good  buy.  I  asked  some  people  I  knew  who  were 
down  there  who  know  about  wheat,  and  they  confirmed 
my  original  tip.” 

Very  likely  some  hogs  will  recognize  Sunday  as 
the  day  they  get  their  breakfast  a  little  later  than 
usual.  This  man  had  no  more  use  for  wheat  than 
he  would  have  for  the  cards  and  chips  in  a  poker 
game.  Thousands  of  farmers  might  be  ruined 
through  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  thousands  of 
families  might  go  hungry,  but  the  grain  made  an 
exciting  gamble. 

“The  result  was  that  I  took  on  a  line  of  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  May  wheat  at  around 
SI. Oft  a  bushel.  I  sold  that  out  gradually  in  the  next 
few  months  and  was  entirely  out  of  ir  by  April,  getting 
about  $1.13  or  $1.1-4.  Then  1  got  in  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  sold  out  at  considerable  loss  iu  June." 

They  asked  this  man  to  tell  how  tbe  purchase  and 
sale  were  conducted,  and  this  was  all  they  could  get 
out  of  him : 

“Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  at  Palm  Beach  who 
had  expert  information,  though  it  all  meant  nothing  to 
me.  But  people  in  the  grain  business  confirmed  the 
original  message  1  had  and  told  me  that  wheat  at  $1.03 
per  bushel  was  selling  under  cost  of  production.  That’S 
a  good  time  to  buy  any  commodity,  when  it’s  selling 
for  less  than  it  costs,  and  so  1  went  in.” 

lie  made  $100,000  iu  one  deal,  and  lost  most  of  it 


when  be  tried  again.  He  would  not  tell  who  his 
associates  were,  but  there  was  a  “golf  playing 
hunch”  in  Florida  who  were  in  the  game.  It  seems 
that  men  can  play  golf  while  they  speculate  or 
gamble  on  the  price  of  a  vital  necessity  and  make 
a  fortune  (which  they  have  no  use  for)  out  of  the 
sweat  and  misery  of  farmers. 


New  York  State  Notes 

As  soon  as  works  lets  up  a  little,  fixing  the  icehouse, 
in  order  to  have  it  ready  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
will  be  one  of  the  odd  jobs  on  the  farm.  There  will  be 
those,  too,  who  will  be  building  an  icehouse  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  are  wondering  how  large  they  shall  build 
in  order  to  accommodate  their  particular  situation. 
Here  is  a  very  simple  rule  for  dairymen  who  are  put¬ 
ting  in  a  Winter  supply  for  cooling  their  milk  next 
Summer.  The  first  calculation  should  he  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  which  is  produced,  and  not  the 
number  of  cows.  Normally  3  lbs.  of  ice  is  needed,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  normal  shrinkage,  to  cool 
1  lb.  of  milk  from  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  -40  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  One  ton  of  ice  occupies  40  c-u.  ft. 
Now  if  we  multiply  the  amount  of  milk  which  we  pro¬ 
duce  by  three  and  divide  the  product  by  2,000  we  shall 
have  the  number  of  tons  of  ice  which  wc  require.  It" 
we  multiply  this  number  by  40  cu.  ft.  we  will  have  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  required  in  our  house  for  the 
amount  of  ice  we  need.  About  1  ft.  should  be  added 
to  the  sides  of  the  house  for  the  packing. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Jefferson  County  sur¬ 
passes  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  is  her 
ability  to  produce  better  oats  than  her  neighbors.  There 
is  being  grown  in  that  county  an  oat  which  is  called  the 
Jefferson  No.  343,  which  is  a  selection  from,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Beauty  and  the  Banner  varieties.  This  oat  has  a 
stiller  straw  than  its  competitors,  and  is  therefore  a 
great  favorite  with  dairymen.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  thousands  of  bushels  of  oats  for  seed 
in  Jefferson  County  from  sources  that  are  superior. 

.Some  day  we  shall  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
undergoing  very  marked  changes  In  agriculture  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  wondering  what  will  he  the  next 
step.  The  best  things  for  farming  will  surely  come 
from  the  conscientious  thinking  of  the  men  who  are 
actually  doing  the  job  on  the  farm.  Many  are  wonder¬ 
ing  in  what  way  they  can  diversify  their  business  and 
bring  more  money  to  their  bank  account.  Some  have 
thought  of  adding  a  few  brood  mares  and  trying  raising 
colts  again.  Is  this  a  good  practice?  Who  knows? 
As  I  travel  throughout  the  State  I  see  very  few  horses 
being  raised,  and  have  thought  many  times,  will  it  be 
profitable  for  the  farmers  to  raise  horses?  There  has 
been  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent  in  ihe  use  of  horses  in 
New  York  City  from  1909  to  1919, 

Tompkins  County  King,  rhe  apple. _that  is  good 
enough,  is  selling  at  the  fruit  stands  for  5  and  10  cents 
apiece,  aud  the  same  quality  fruit  can  be  bought  within 
a  stone’s  throw  at  a  farmers’  market  for  85  ee_nts  a 
bushel.  The  public  continues  to  patronize  the  5  and 
10-cent  man.  and  he  eourinues  to  make  a  fat  margin. 
What  is  better  than  a  quantity  of  good  eating  apples 
iu  the  cellar  when  the  cool  evenings  come  on? 

The  dairy  improvement  associations  are  undergoing 
a  slow  change  in  the  form  of  organization.  In  some 
counties,  instead  of  having  the  association  tester  come 
from  house  to  house  and  test  the  milk,  samples  are  de¬ 
livered  by  the  farmers  and  tested  at  a  central  place, 
and  the  record  books  are  figured  up  once  each  montn 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  office.  This  is  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment,  and  therefore  the  originators  of  the  idea 
are  going  slowly. 

The  Webster  Co-operative  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Inc.,  probably  established  a  new  record  in  building 
their  plant  in  four  months  after  tbe  first,  ground  was 
broken.  Those  close  to  the  organization  say  that  if  they 
had  not  been  up  against  the  rail  and  coal  strikes  they 
would  have  completed  the  job  quicker.  This  storage 
will  be  used  largely  for  fruit,  although  a  part  of  it  will 
be  used  for  vegetables.  Greenings  were  the  first  apples 
to  go  in.  A  quantity  of  celery  has  also  been  put  in. 
The  company  is  planning  to  store  20,000  bbls.  of  apples 
from  the  Webster  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Western  New  York  b’ruit  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Association. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  a  city  daily  recently  pub¬ 
lished  which  gives  a  slant  on  a  situation  which  is  rarely 
discussed  by  city  editors.  It  may  set  others  to  think¬ 
ing.  It  has  the  caption,  “What  is  the  Remedy?” 

"Here  is  a  little  story  of  a  transaction  in  fruit  that 
should  cause  some  thinking.  More  Than  one  like  it  has 
probably  happened  hereabouts.  Plainly  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  somewhere,  but  what  is  the  best  way  to 
right  it?  The  Chemung  Volley  Reporter  last  week 
said : 

"Edward  Wickham  of  Watkins  grows  fruit  and  sells 
it  iu  order  to  make  a  living.  It  is  a  commendable  busi¬ 
ness  and  entirely  within  the  law.  Recently  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  shipped  21  baskets  of  pears  to  Baltimore.  The 
fruit  was  choice  and  sold  for  $1.55  a  basket  in  that  city. 
The  sale  was  made  through  a  commission  ‘merchant.’ 
Mr.  Wickham  thought  he  would  get  good  returns  for  his 
pears.  A  little  later,  after  $29.40  had  been  paid  to  the 
express  company  and  rhe  commission  merchant  as  his 
part  of  the  transaction,  Mr.  Wickham  found  that  he 
had  just  $3.15  left  for  the  pears,  or  15  cents  a  basket. 
The  express  company  and  the  commission  man  got  $1.40 
per  basket." 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  remarkably  large 
fruit  crop  this  year  makes  the  price  lower  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  rhe  grower  much  smaller,  but  when  choice  fruit 
that  commands  a  good  price  yields  the  grower  only 
enough  to  pay  for  his  baskets  and  leaves  nothing  to  pay 
for  his  labor  and  his  investment,  there  is  something 
awry  with  the  system  of  distribution.  Fruit  has  to  be 
handled  and  sold  quickly.  Much  of  it  will  not  keep 
mauy  days,  so  the  grower  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  man 
he  chooses  to  market  it  for  him.  If  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  is  none  too  scrupulous  he  can  make  the  excuse 
that  part  of  the  fruit  spoiled  and  bad  to  be  sold  for 
what  it  would  bring,  thus  accounting  for  a  small  return 
to  the  grower.  But  where  rhe  fruit  is  fine  and  sells  for 
a  good  price,  it  does  seem  strange  that  rhe  man  who 
raised  the  pears  shouldn't  get  a  percentage  of  return 
that  would  reimburse  him  to  some  extent  for  his  share 
of  producing  the  crop.  The  grower  bought  the  land, 
eared  for  the  trees,  gathered  and  packed  the  fruit,  took 
the  risk  of  blight,  hail,  frost,  insects  and  other  fruit  ene¬ 
mies,  while  the  express  company  simply  hauled  it  to 
mai k“t  and  the  commission  merchant  spent  a  few  min¬ 
utes  selling  it.  with  practically  no  risk  to  himself.  The 
grower  gets  15  cents  and  rhe  express  company  and  the 
commission  merchant  get  the  other  $1.40.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
iu  au  agricultural  bloc  in  Congress?  E.  a.  f. 
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||  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

Daybreak!  Daybreak! 

Daybreak!  daybreak!  bright  grows  the 
east  at  last; 

Bells  ringing,  birds  singing,  sun  in  the 
dewdrop  glassed; 

Leaves  shaking,  hi  no  waking,  soft  sounds 
from  field  and  wood — 

Look  up,  my  weary  heart!  morn's  here, 
and  God  is  good ! 

New  skies  and  blue  .skies — cheer,  heart  ! 
another  day 

Lights  on  the  changing  world.  Up ! 

strive !  whilst  strive  thou  may. 
What  though  the  past  went  wrong? 

What  though  the  night  were  long? 
Wake!  wake!  my  weary  heart!  new  be 
thy  hope  and  song. 

Daybreak !  daybreak !  Thank  God  for 
veiling  night. 

Sleep’s  sweet  forgetfulness,  settling  the 
sad  world  right. 

Thank  God  for  birds  amt  bells.  “Cheer! 

cheer!’’  they  seem  lo  say. 

All  that  is  past,  is  past;  life  is  new¬ 
born  each  day. 

Sparkle  of  beamy  dew,  deep  skies  so  clear 
and  blue. 

God  smiling  on  the  world,  light  me  to 
labor  true! 

Help  me  to  strive  with  zeal — strive, 
though  my  star  go  down — 

Sure  that,  while  mornings  rise,  some  day 
my  task  shall  crown. 

— JAMES  BUCK II AM. 

* 

On  page  123!)  we  gave  an  outline  of 
the  work  planned  by  the  women’s  club 
of  a  small  Connecticut  town.  It  would 
he  very  interesting  to  hear  from  others, 
not  only  from  women's  clubs,  but  also 
from  ladies’  aid  societies  and  other 
church  organizations.  The  women  who 
worked  so  loyally  for  the  Bed  Gross  dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  War  learned  the  value  of 
united  effort,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  energies  are  being  used  efficiently 
in  local  and  community  affairs.  What 
is  your  organization  planning  for  the 
coming  season?  What  can  you  do  to 
help  your  neighborhood,  and  to  make  the 
future  of  your  young  people  brighter  and 
better? 

A  RECENT  query  from  a  Western  State 
brings  out  another  angle  of  the  same 
idea.  A  woman’s  organization  wished  to 
prepare  a  pageant  for  Armistice  Day, 
and  wished  some  suggestions.  The  time 
was  short,  and  as  a  pageant  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions  takes  long  and  patient  drilling 
it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  present 
more  than  a  few  tableaus,  but  still  a  few 
groups,  carefully  planned,  with  a  musi¬ 
cal  program,  would  be  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  rural  community  which  has  planned 
and  carried  out  a  pageant.  There  are 
professional  entertainers  who  go  about 
from  place  to  place  arranging  such  dis¬ 
plays.  and  they  are  usually  very  skillful 
in  using  local  talent,  but  we  would  like 
to  know  how  such  things  have  been  done 
without  outside  help.  What  was  your 
best  entertainment  of  this  class,  and  how 
was  it  managed? 

... 

Every  housekeeper  who  depends  on 
kerosene  lamps  for  lighting — and  many 
thousands  of  our  readers  are  still  in 
that  class — should  see  that  she  has  a 
good  light  place  to  fill  and  trim  lamps, 
with  all  sui ) plies  close  at  hand.  A  zinc- 
covered  table,  with  a  zinc  tray  beneath 
to  hold  oil  cans,  is  clean  and  convenient, 
and  relieves  one  from  the  anxiety  of  oil- 
soaked  wood.  Chimneys  and  wicks  to  fit 
the  different  lamps  should  he  on  hand. 
Is  there  anything  more  discouraging  in 
stormy  Winter  weather  than  to  find  that 
the  most  needed  lamp  has  a  short  wick 
or  broken  chimney?  There  should  he  a 
special  table  or  shelf  for  cleaned  lamps. 

A  row  of  lamps  in  good  order,  with  shin¬ 
ing  chimneys  and  even  wicks,  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  display,  hut  every  woman  knows 
how  much  disagreeable  work  they  repre¬ 
sent.  We  wish  that  every  housekeeper 
who  reads  this  could  enjoy  the  dean 
brilliancy  of  electric  light.  It  is  not  an 
impossibility,  even  on  the  most  isolated 
farm.  % 

Peach  Marmalade 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  pencil  marmalade 
that  is  very  good :  Twelves  peaches, 
peeled  and  stone  removed,  three  oranges, 
one  lemon.  Put  through  the  food  chop¬ 
per  and  save  the  juice ;  add  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar  to  juice  and  pulp,  Cook 
until  thick.  It  is  very  nice,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  recipe  printed. 

MRS.  ir.  L.  A. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Oar  school  is  in  operation.  Wo  had 
the  house  ready  for  school  in  2!)  days 
from  the  day  the  foundation  was  laid. 
The  teacher  came  home  with  Thelma  last 
night  :  you  know  that  is  a  great  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  a  little  fellow.  The  children 
all  like  her  and  thiuk  she  is  coming  along 
splendidly.  We  want  to  make  her  Jife 
just  as  pleasant  as  we  can,  for.  do  you 
know,  it's  a  right  good  undertaking  to 
go  in  a  strange  neighborhood  that  way; 
but  she  said  it  was  the  first  place  she 
ever  taught  that  the  patrons  came  with 
brooms,  chair,  table,  flowers,  vases,  etc., 
the  first  day.  1  told  her  perhaps  it  was 
the  first  time  she  ever  taught  where  they 
had  been  without  a  school  for  15  years. 

The  days  have  Ibnvu  by.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  Autumn  is  here 
again,  hut  looking  from  the  east  window 
1  see  the  chestnut  burs  are  beginning  to 
open,  the  green  tree  leaves  to  turn  scar¬ 
let,  and  brown  oak  leaves  •<>  drift  down. 
One  can  hear  the  acorns  pattering  down 
at  the  least  shake  of  the  wind  like  wee 
brown  elves  among  the  leaves.  No  rain 
for  days  ami  days  has  seared  the  grass 
until  the  hills  of  the  north  are  barren- 
looking  indeed,  but  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
is  the  neatest,  whitest  schoolhouse,  cov¬ 
ered  with  tin  that  glistens  like  silver  in 
the  sunlight.  Within  are  25  children  and 
a  serious  young  teacher  striving  to  teach 
them  the  essentials  of  reading,  writing, 
etc.  And  every  time.  I  hear  the  school 
bell  ring  or  the  hippy  laughter  of  the 
children  I  am  just  so  glad  and  so  thank¬ 
ful  words  don’t  tell  it. 

We  have  reorganized  our  Sunday 
school  and  moved  it  to  the  new  school- 
house.  True,  we  need  an  organ,  lights, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  but  we  are 
going  along  fine. 

Gunning  arid  butter-making  about  over 
with.  Sweet  potatoes  to  dig,  wrap  in 
paper  and  pack  in  paper-lined  boxes. 
Irish  potatoes  no  trouble  at  all.  as  the 
dry  weather  took  can'  of  them,  as  well 
as  the  late  tomatoes,  beaus  and  roasting 
ear  patches,  but  one  need  never  expect  to 
reap  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  of  plant¬ 
ing  time,  need  they?  Life  is  made  up  of 
hopes  and  failures,  heartaches  and  joys. 

Hens  have  been  on  a  strike  or  vacation 
for  several  weeks,  but  I  notice  as  they 
show  lip  new  Fall  dresses  they  begin  to 
cackle.  I  nave  treated  them  very  kindly; 
have  free  access  to  millet,  peas,  sunflow¬ 
ers  and  a  cornfield,  as  w  ell  as  a  treat  of 
oats  now  and  then. 

We  have  turned  the  pig  over  to  the 
black  cow.  and  she  has  made  of  him  a 
good-sized  porker.  It  would  take  three 


of  his  mates  to  balance  him  on  the  scales, 
which  proves  that  warm  sweet  milk  right 
from  headquarters  cannot  he  beaten. 

To  those  who  inquired  about  the  cover¬ 
let.  draw  first  row  of  circles  through 
center,  allowing  each  circle  to  lap  two 
or  three  inches,  according  rn  size:  then 
keep  lapping  circles  until  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  hack  and  forth.  A  little  practice 
with  a  saucer  on  a  paper  will  soon  teach 
one  lmw.  mbs.  i>,  n.  i*. 


The  Daily  Milk  Ration 

A  generation  or  so  ago  those  who 
drank  milk  did  so  because  they  liked  if 
as  a  beverage.  Very  little  was  then  com¬ 
prehended  about  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
food.  Today  we  know  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  of  foods  for  growing  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  adults  as  well.  However, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  busy 
housewife  to  plan  so  that  each  member 
of  her  family  shall  in  one  way  or  another 
get  (he  amount  of  milk  daily  w  hich  they 
should  have. 

Unfortunately  people  sometimes  dis¬ 
like  milk  or  do  not  care  enough  about  it 
to  make  an  effort  to  drink  it.  Of  course 
the  best  time  to  overcome  this  Is  in  early 
childhood.  Children  are  often  attracted 
to  milk  by  the  sort  of  receptacles  from 
which  they  pour  and  drink  it.  A  queer 
jug.  one  of  the  large-mouthed  bottles  doe- 
tors  often  throw  away,  your  new  alumi¬ 
num  stewpan,  or  a  pitcher  the  children 
have  been  allowed  t •  *  buy  for  themselves 
are  enough  out  of  the  ordinary  to  prove 
interesting  for  the  supply  of  milk  you 
serve  your  small  folks  at  their  mid-morn¬ 
ing  lunch.  At  regular  meals  a  pitcher 
of  milk  for  the  family  should  have  a 
place  on  the  table  as  does  your  plate  of 
bread.  If  the  children  have  favorite  cups 
or  glasses  the  milk  will  taste  much  better 
from  them.  Then  when  there  is  a  camp¬ 
ing  parly  or  a  game  of  Robinson  Grusoe 
in  your  backyard  he  sure  that  grape 
juice  bottles,  patty  tins  or  baking  pow¬ 
der  eatts  are  used  in  the  place  of  glasses 
or  cups,  as  they  will  lit  in  with  tin*  chil¬ 
dren’s  imagination. 

Flavored  milk  is  most  delectable  for 
grown-ups  or  children.  Gocoa.  ehoeolalo 
syrup,  strawberry  and  raspberry  juices, 
honey,  maple  syrup,  vanilla  and  sugar  or 
barley  wafer  and  sugar  may  he  used. 
You  have  tried  a  howl  of  milk  with  pieces 
of  baked  sweet  apple  in  it.  have  you  not? 
Ripe  blackberries,  molasses  cookies,  old- 
fashioned  meal  “puddin*  ”  and  ground 
popcorn  are  also  good  in  milk.  Butter¬ 
milk  is  a  favorite  beverage  with  many 
people,  and  is  very  healthful  as  well. 

One  may  use  odds  and  ends  of  vege¬ 


tables  in  making  milk  soups.  One  vege¬ 
table  or  more,  according  to  your  liking, 
placed  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  amount 
of  milk  you  wish,  llien  heated  for  three 
hours,  slightly  thickened  and  strained, 
makes  a  delicious  soup.  Gelery  tops, 
onions,  tomatoes,  corn,  potatoes,  salsify, 
lettuce  and  shell  beans  are  all  suitable 
for  making  vegetable  soups.  Glams  and 
oysters  offer  a  chance  for  using  milk. 
Cereals  may  he  cooked  in  milk.  Creamed 
vegetables  should  he  used  frequently  and 
scalloped  vegetables  offer  still  further 
possibilities. 

Desserts  may  he  selected  with  a  view 
lo  the  use  of  milk.  Cream  tapioca,  choc¬ 
olate  and  plain  cornstarch,  rice  and  bread 
puddings,  custards  and  junkets  arc  all 
vehicles  for  the  milk.  Shredded  cocoa- 
nut,  maple  syrup,  figs,  raisins,  dates, 
stewed  peaches,  pears  and  prunes  give 
variety  when  added  to  the  desserts. 

f.i.si K  a.  wit, I. COX. 


Gelatin  Ice  Cream 

I  notice  a  recent  inquiry  regarding  the 
use  of  gelatin  in  ice  cream.  Perhaps  this 
will  help  the  reader  who  asks; 

I  always  use  powdered  gelatin  in  mak¬ 
ing  ice  cream.  I  use  one  level  tablespoon 
for  each  quart,  four  to  a  gallon  freezer. 
I  put  a  small  quantity  of  the  milk  to  be 
used  ou  the  stove  in  a  small  saucepan, 
add  the  gelatin  and  heat  until  the  gelatin 
is  dissolved.  Do  not  boil.  I  then  add 
this  to  the  rest  of  the  "mixture  and  freeze. 
Gelatin  not  only  helps  to  make  the  ice 
cream  stand  up  better,  but  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  quality,  making  a  much 
smoother  ice  cream.  I  do  not  use  eggs 
when  using  gelatin.  I  use  one  pint  of 
cream  or  evaporated-  milk  in  making  a 
gallon  of  ice  cream.  The  consistency  of 
the  ice  cream  will  lie  much  improved  if 
cream  is  whipped  and  then  added.  Evap¬ 
orated  milk  can  also  he  whipped.  I  can 
make  an  excellent  ice  cream  with  2U> 
quarts  milk.  cups  sugar  and  the  pint 
of  cream,  with  anv  desired  (layer,  using 
the  gelatin.  I  purchase  the  powdered 
gelatin  in  ’4  lb.  lots.  It  is  rather  high 
in  price,  hut  then  no  eggs  are  necessary, 
and  not  so  much  cream.  mbs.  w.  f.  g. 


Pickled  Eels  in  Jelly 

This  is  for  5  lbs,  of  eels.  Gut  in  small 
pieces,  about  5  in.  long.  Use  one  veal 
hone  to  make  a  thick  jelly,  one  lemon 
( sliced),  sail  and  pepper  to  suit  taste, 
five  or  six  bay  leaves,  two  onions,  l’ut 
this  all  on  to  boil  with  enough  vinegar 
to  cover.  Boil  about  15  to  20  minutes. 
This  can  he  put  up  in  quart  jars;  seal 
t  ight .  MRS.  J.  F.  M. 


M 


SEDAN 
f.  o.  b. 
k  Toledo 


“Notv 

Mother  Qoes 
to  Market 
by  Motor * 


%  l  K  i  ■  f 

r->  l  U:> 


For  the  Woman  Who  Drives  Her  Own  Car 


/T'HOUSANDS  of  women  who  are 
driving  Overland  Sedans  wonder 
how  they  ever  got  along  without  them. 
Everything  about  an  Overland  Sedan 
is  remarkably  simple.  The  driver's  seat 
is  comfortable.  The  gears  shift  easily. 
Steering  becomes  second  nature. 

Built  with  scrupulous  care,  the  Over¬ 
land  Sedan  is  a  car  to  be  proud  of — the 
upholstery  is  rich  and  inviting,  the 


cushions  deep  and  resilient,  the  seats 
roomy  and  comfortable.  The  body  hangs 
like  a  hammock  on  the  patented  Triplex 
Spring  Suspension — road  shocks  are 
banished.  25  miles  to  a  gallon  is  com¬ 
mon  experience.  Tire  mileage  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  high.  For  the  woman  on  the 
farm  the  Overland  Sedan  is  without 
question  “the  greatest  motor  car  value 
in  America.” 


WILLY  S'  O  VERL  AN  D,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  O. 

TOURING,  $525  :  ROADSTER,  $525  :  COUPE,  $795  :  SEDAN,  $875 


f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


‘Overland,  Always  a  Good  Investment,  Now  the  Greatest  Automobile  Value  in  America’ 


qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1267 


WAY 


*'**o 


GoocLTeetL 


Made  $400 

C^In  39  Days 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURHER 


Recipes  That  Are  Different 

Baked  Calves’  Hearts. — Wash  well  two 
calves’  hearts,  and  take  out  the  tubes. 
Make  a  dressing  of  two  cups  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  tablespoon 
of  minced  onion.  Fill  the  hearts  with  the 
dressing,  and  with  a  darning  needle  of 
twine  fasten  the  ends  by  stitching  cross¬ 
wise.  Place  in  a  steamer  and  steam 
slowly  for  one  hour,  then  place  the  hearts 
in  a  baking  pan  and  pour  over  them  some 
of  the  water  they  were  steamed  in,  info 
which  has  been  added  a  generous  piece 
of  butter.  Bake  until  they  pierce  tender 
with  a  fork.  Make  a  brown  sauce  of  the 
liquor  when  the  hearts  are  done. 

Meat  Roly  Poly. — Sift  four  cups  Hour, 
one  teaspoon  salt  and  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  work  in  two  tablespoons  lard, 
add  one  cup  of  milk  and  roll  half  an  inch 
thick.  Spread  with  any  kind  of  ground 
meat  or  different  kinds,  if  one  happens  to 
have  them.  Moisten  the  meat  first  with 
stock,  place  dots  of  butter,  and  a  little 
salt,  and  pepper  over  the  meat.  Roll  up 
like  jelly  roll,  place  in  buttered  mold  and 
steam  one  hour.  Serve  with  graty. 

Sausage  Loaf. — One  quart  of  sausage 


Protect  Your  Precious  Teeth 

In  stormy  weather  your  family  is  protected  by  rubber  clothes 
and  boots  to  prevent  colds  and  other  diseases. 

In  good  weather  or  bad,  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  (the  pro¬ 
tective  outer  covering)  needs  to  be  cared  for  against  the  constant 
attack  of  decay.  Mothers  and  school  teachers  should  see  that  the 
teeth  are  brushed  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a  safe  dental  cream,  to 
remove  food  particles  in  which  the  harmful  decay  germs  breed. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  says  that  a  dental  cream 
should  not  contain  grit.  Harsh  grit  in  a  dentifrice  may  dam¬ 
age  the  precious  protective  enamel.  You  can  be  sure  of  a  safe  and 
sensible,  non-gritty,  drugless  dental  cream,  suitable  for  all  the 
family,  when  you  buy  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

" Washes ”  and  Polishes  — 
Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 


Colgate’s  contains  a  specially  prepared  fine  chalk.  It  has  no  har 
strong  drugs  or  chemicals.  The  refreshing,  delicious  flavor  mi 
tooth  brushing  a  pleasure. 

More  dentists  recommend  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  than  any  other  dentifrice.  Since  1 806  Colgate  has 
made  reliable  products  which  every  farm  family  likes. 


/  COLGATE 
/  &.  CO. 

/  F«rm  Household 
/  Dept.  42 

/  199  Fulton  Street, 

/  New  York.  N.Y. 

’  Please  send  me  samples 
of  the  following  arti¬ 
cles.  1  enclose  amount 
of  stamps  shown  for 
each  one  checked. 

[  ]  Faca  Powder  ....  6c 

f  ]  Baby  Tale . 4c 

[  ]  Rapid  Shave  Cream  .  2c 
f  1  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

Free 


0032.  One  -  piece 
kimono,  one  size. 
This  pattern  will 
2  0  0  2.  Straight  require  3’i  yards  of 

skirt,  to  la*,  plaited  material  -10  or  44 

or  gathered,  10  ami  ,  ,  . ,  0(, 

18  years.  The  10-  in<*es  20 

year  size  bodice  will  cents, 

require  -  yards  of 
material  27  inches 
wide.  la4  yards  30. 

1V4  yards  40.  The 

10-yeur  size  skirt 

will  require  3:ls 

yards  of  material  27  >E\  *  ^ 

or  30  inches  wide.  /' JH  IW 

2%  yards  44  or  .14. 

Each  number  20 


Bodice  for 
and  small 
10  and  18 


A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 


It  soothes  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personally  select  and 
roast  my  ••OWN"  coffee.  It  is 
clean  and  perfect.  My  friends  say 
it  is  the  best  they  ever  tasted. 
Start  the  day  right  !  My  coffee  is 
good  for  yon  1 


Showing  this 300cp^i 
Light  in  Farm  Homes 


Say  “Bayer”  and  Insist! 


George  Vivien*  ■  Minaeaott  m«ft,  made  $400  m 
39  day#  working  spare  lime-  One  day*#  effort 
alone  brought  him  S39.  C.  E.  Hartley,  an  Ohio 
man,  made  over  $1»*)0  in  few  months.  James 
Connelly*  of  Pennsylvania,  made  over  $300  in  23 
day#  showing  The  Diamond  Light  to  neighbors. 

.  Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

^  Hundred*  are  making  from  $10  to  $40  a  day 
jX  #hi>wia|  «hia  wonderful  300  candle  power  farm 
ho *oe  light.  If  burn#  kero#en«  or  gasoline, 

k  It  l»  dean,  sale,  odorless  and  cost#  only 
V  half  as  much  an  an  old-atylo  wick  lamp 
to  Operate. 

Most  Wonderful  Light 
Ever  Designed  For 
\  Farm  Home 


Send  only  n.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash!  forS-ib. 
trial  order.  Money  back  instantly  if  it  does  not 
please  you.  All  postage  paid  by  me. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


sands  of 
users  say 
they  don't 
see  how  they 
ever  <ot  along 
without  Tho  Dia- 
round  Light.  There  v 
is  no  fuss  nor  bother;  no 
wick#  to  trim;  no  chimucys 
to  clean.  Lights  with  a  match, 

Its  bri iliatic  white  light  i#  easy  /T  \ 

on  eye#  and  makes  Ihe  room  aa  light  l  '' 
as  day.  It*  #impUcity  ami  hcauty  win  M" 
instant  approval  wherever  shown.  1 

You,  Too,  Can  Make  Big  Money 

You  can  make  money  showing  this  light  CO 
your  Iriends  and  neighbors.  You  do  not 
need  sales  experience.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  show  you  easy  way  to  earn  big  spare¬ 
time  profits.  Write  today  for  Lamp  and 
Lantern  catalog  and  free  outfit  offer.  1 

.  THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO..  ■ 
670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  Ohio  * 


2042.  Coat  with 
vaglan  sleeves,  34 
or  3b.  38  or  40.  42 
or  44  bust.  The 
Hied  I  mu  size  will  re¬ 
quire  0  yards  of 
material  40  inches 
wide,  o«,  yards  44. 
4“i  yards  54.  20 

cents. 


Ladies  Keep  Y our  Skin 
Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Cuticura  Talcum 


9893.  Double 
breasted  coat  with 
bell  sleeves,  34  to 
•14  bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  41, 
yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  3’-j 
vnrds  44.  2T«  yards 
54.  20  cen  la. 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin’’ 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  *24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salieylicaeid. 


HEALTH  FOOD  MILL 


Grinds  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain  for  table  use. 
(toes  rm  tabla,  easy  to  operate.  <C7.50 

Order  direct,  sold  on  approval.  I  rice  q>  »  cash 
THF.O.  L.  POOLE,  Jamesvilie.  New  York 


AUNT  DINAH’S  QUILTING  BATTS 

Women  Agents  wanted  in  all  localities  t»  take  orders. 
We  deliver  to  the  customer.  Semi  for  particulars  of  miv 
selling  pl/UI.  SM**n  NEWTOk  WOOtU  CO.,  Dept  M,  Uom«r,  Ji.Y. 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork  r  er  for  house¬ 
hold  package.  Calicoes,  Percales,  Uinghams,  etc.  Other 

bargains.  TEXTILE  STQKkS,  <•»  am*.  c*un- 


u *1  mariT.  S'iick«-  No  c.  Rc* 

*y*  Mnut. 

G uar  I rrxj  sift,  durable,  rtlwWt  Comptmt*  iampl*.' 
SO  C«a.  p*4t  r+sd,  stamp*  or  cm*,  J  for  $1-25. 

•evMMt  if  tmtiafod. 

V  ~  LIFE  RZPR&LSTAmES  WASTED 

WHITE  FLAME  UGHT  CO. 

*a  o  *iKr  DviLPUSe  '  -  oranu  R\ru>s  mjchI 


n  |  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

D  a  I  10 1 3  llutrl  China-  *r.,  Coniine— are.  tlniuinumn  are,  etc, 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 

for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


You*?  Own  Meat 
Supply  at  Less 
^  Than  Half 
Mt  Butchers 


For  CUTS 


CORONA 


(Jool  Fat 
COMPOUND 


GET  IT  FffOM  THE 
^£4CTCPr  DIRECT 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Thii  m  the 
Original  Na¬ 
tional  Giant 
Smoke  Hoate 

Beware  of 
Imitations 


An  8  Years’  A 

Success  3 

Get  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  W 

Smoke  your  own  hams,  bacon,  sau-  Hr 
sage,  fish.  Have  better,  sweeter,  ” 
cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table. 
Operated  in  or  out  doors.  Runs  on  sawdust, 
cobs,  a  little  bark  forseasoning.  Investigate, 


were  ever 


So  says  a  prominent  Holstein  breeder 
who  is  always  careful  about  his  milk¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  in¬ 
stance,  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  is 
coming  from  De  Laval  Milker  users, 
such  as  the  following: 

— "After  using  the  De  Laval  Milker 
on  our  herd  of  forty  cows 
we  find  that  the  cows 
respond  freely  to  the 
machine.  We  believe 
this  is  due  to  its  uniform 
action/’ 

— "The  action  of  the 
De  Laval  Teat-cup  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  all 
other  makes  of  machines. 

It  is  mild  and  pleasing  to  the  cow, 
causing  her  to  respond  quickly.” 

— “  I  can  milk  in  just  half  the  time 
with  the  De  Laval,  for  my  cows  give 
down  their  milk  better,  and  now  in- 


NATIONAL  GIANT 
SMOKE  HOUSE 


AND  UNITARY  9IOKC  HOUSI 

After  smoklntr  meats,  urn*  for  Store  House. 
Absolutely  bu^  mul  mite  proof.  Keeps 
meat  without  sacking.  Made  lu  3  sizes. 

rnrr  n  Gives  pri*e  win- 

r  IX  r.  r.  lit  M  I  lx.  tiing  rceipea  for 
_  curins  ilnmi, 

Bacon,  Sausages  and  Kiah  at  home.  Write  for  book, 
get  low  prices,  full  information,  today  SURE! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

258  McCIun  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 


Ask  for  New 
1 923  De  Laval 
Milker  Prices 
Now  in  Effect 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tenspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  chum  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  briug  you  top  prices. 
"Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Fattening  Steers 

This  Winter  I  am  going  to  put  about 
10  steers  (Shorthorns)  on  a  fattening 
ration.  They  will  lie,  during  the  day, 
outside  in  a  protected  yard,  where  about 
la  hogs  will  be  kept  to  work  the  manure. 
The  plan  lias  been  here  to  feed  the  steers 
whole  ear  corn  and  let  (he  hogs  follow  and 
eat  the  undigested  corn.  .My  idea  is  to 
feed  the  steers  equal  parts  of  around 
corn  and  barley  and  as  a  finishing  give 
them  later  a  protein,  concentrate,  os  lin¬ 
seed  and  cottonseed  cake,  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight. 
The  steers  are  now  on  pasture,  and  get 
a  daily  ration  of  silage  besides. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  w.  i>. 

conceded  that  steers  can 
efficiently  as 
a  sufficient  number 


GET  RID  OF 

WORMS 


BNow  for  thn  firat  lime,  you 
eon  make  yoor  own  medi¬ 
cated  Balt  and  save  half  tho 

C08t  Worm  Lx 

is  a  concentrated  cliemi- 
tnedicatcd  worm  destroyer 
and  stock  tonic.  16  lbs. 
raized  with  85  lbs,  of  Balt, 
make*  100  lbs.  You  don't  pay  drug 
price,  for  »lt-<rnii  a,1d  vour  own  and  not  the 
coat  In  half.  Sold  una  moii.y  bnck  yuarantea. 
Feed  it  and  ana  for  Youranlf :  voy  taka  no  riek. 

Postpaid  Prices 

One  15  lb.  pkg— will  make  100  lb*.  .  $  3.00 
Four  15  lb,  c/k|fii»- will  make  400  lb*.  .  10,00 


It  is  generally 
utilize  shelled  corn  quite  as 
eornmeal,  provided 
of  hogs  arc  allowed  to  follows  (he  cattle. 
However,  where  corn  and  hurley  are  both 
Used  during  the  early  feeding  period  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  grinding  the 
barley  and  perhaps  iti  cm  eking  the  corn 
that  it  is  to  be  mixed  with. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  advantage¬ 
ous  to  feed  2  lbs,  of  cottonseed  meal  per 
1.000  lbs.  of  live  weight  to  the  steers 
would  depend  upon  the  Comparative  mar¬ 
ker  values  and  prices  of  corn  and  cotton¬ 
seed.  The  use  of  concentrates  of  this 
character  will  shorten  the  feeding  period 
and  enable  the  steers  to  appear  at  mar¬ 
ket  time  in  improved  condition,  hut  with 
cottonseed  meal  at  its  present  valuation 
and  corn  selling  for  50  cents  per  bushel 
in  the  corn  belt  it  is  my  belief  that  cat¬ 
tle  will  largely  be  fed  out  this  year  on 
corn  and  oats  with  very  little  linseed 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal. 

AN  here  whole  ear  corn  is  fed  to  steers 
their  daily  consumption  is  considerably 
less  than  where  shelled  corn  is  provided, 
and  the  comparative  gains  are  relatively 
slower  and  thus  more  expensive.  I  share 
the  belief  'that  oats  can  economically  he 
included  in  rations  for  beef  steers  during 
the  coming  Winter,  and  that  they  can 
profitably  replace  sonic  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  and  linseed  meal  ordinarily  in¬ 
cluded.  Where  barley  is  used  toward  the 
end  of  the  feeding  period  it  has  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  firming  the  flesh,  which  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  If  1  used  cottonseed  meal  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal  at  all  in  rations  for  steers  at 
present  prices  it  would  only  be  used  (lur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  feeding  period. 

I  should  rely  chiefly  on  corn,  oats  and 
legume  hay  to  provide  the  entire  ration 
during  the  initial  feeding  period  and  then 
would  turn  to  linseed  meal  to  establish 
the  finishing  qualities  desired  during  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  feeding 
period. 


I  ujr  There’s  a  lot  of  real  feeding  value  in  even  coarse  rough-  n|J| 
r  age.  Sprinkle  with  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses;  it 

“Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better” 

a  We  will  ship  you  Trial  Keg,  containing  5  gallons  of  Dunbar’s  a 
k  guaranteed  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses,  for  only 

$1>  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today.  We’ll  ship  at  once.  ^ 

*  Ask  for  free  copy  of  “Fccdinc  Hints  That  Brine  Dollars” 

and  quantity  prices  on.  Double  Diamond  Molasses, 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &.  SYRUP  CO„  Inc. 

NK  Established  in  IS6S 

I  ImL  8C  -  A  Wall  Street  New  York  City  1 1 

unbar  . 
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BookJ 

free 


Fenner  Churns  Make  Better  Butter 

^  Churns,  washes,  salts  and  works 

the  blitter  in  the  churn— eliminated 
gT  •  handlinir  butter,  all  qf  which  means 

U  ts'U  I  time  and  labor  saved. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA, 


THE  FENNER  CHURN 


It  yon  are  iroinff  to  make  u  change  come  to  Saliflmiy 
Maryland,!  lie  to  a  not  opportunities  outlie  Kaxtorn  Slone 


nS  ^  nytvtrucUd  of  >nibt*tari- 

]  /  ■  [\  tml  mulct  int**  -  Gil vo 4  yearn  of  -.atlM- 

/  Ik  L\  fsctvrjr  AnrvJo* .  K'pecially  adapted  to 

/  w*rm  climate*.  K.inily  i'itiunnri,  Tnkct 

/  HPr  "  power  to  Operate , 

■"* Capacity,  r.  to  ilia  gala.  Sold  thru 
L  ’  d«alcn  or  direct.  up.  Write  for 

free  t><y.kjet  that  'ii'lnhi'i  the  Pvnnor 
method  ox  quality  churning. 

FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

706  Wellman  Bldg.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


40 -Acre  Truck  Farm 


»«•  Tm.  50c  Sore  Shoulders  ■ 

20  oz.  Tin,  SLOP  Barb  Wire  Cuts  HiiriiotH  anJ  |R 

Cracked  Hoofs  §*,- |  »■  ■ 

A  CdHod  Udders  mnh**d by  rja .  m 

Collar  Boils  J 

2  send  for  FREE  SAMPLE, 

jfflttSf  the  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

*  §  9V  Dcpl.  14  KENTON,  OHIO  B 

*  ■  ■■■PRBIld 


MINERAL'*#. 

^COMPOUND 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


nr 

83  Pke,  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient,  (or  ordinary  ca^ea. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ate  .  Pittsburgh  Fa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
7  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


F“Savod  24e.  per  Rod/’  writes  Wtlllom 
Henry .RJpley.  Ohio.  You- too, on n  save. 
We  Pay  the  Frolrht  Write  for  Free 
OaUloK  Of  Farm,  Poultry  Lawn  Feuue, 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  >*}u  M UNCI E.  IND. 
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A  Monument  to  the  Shorthorn 

On  Sunday,  October  29,  a  monument 
will  be  unveiled  that  will  mark  an  epoch- 
making  cvpnt  in  Shorthorn  history  in 
America,  in  1883  a  group  of  about  50 
men  organized  at  C'hilicothe,  O..  "The 
Ohio  Company  for  Importing  Improved 
Cattle.'’  Their  plan  was  to  import  cat- 
tie  from  England,  and  they  commissioned 
Felix  Ronicfe  and  two  assistants  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  that  Country  and  make  such  pur¬ 
chases  as  they  saw  fit.  They  sailed  early 
in  1884,  visited  the  more  prominent  Eng¬ 
lish  breeders,  and  purchased  19  Short¬ 
horns,  which  were  successfully  landed  in 
this  country  and  driven  overland  to  Chil- 
licothe.  Through  correspondence  impor¬ 
tations  were  also  made  in  1885  and  183(1. 
These  importations,  conducted  under 
great  difficulties.  <  veatcd  national  inter¬ 
est.  On  October  29,  1S3*>,  a  public  auc¬ 
tion  of  43  cattle  of  the  company  was  held 
on  the  ltoniek  Farm,  which  brought  $34,- 
540.  an  average  of  $803.25.  This  was 
the  first  auction  sale  of  Shorthorns  in 
America,  and  thus  it  becomes  an  epoch- 
making  event.  Felix  Renielc  in  his  day 
was  an  outstanding  figure  in  America  for 
the  part  he  played  in  1  .  e  stock  hus¬ 
bandry.  Therefore,  the  Ohio  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association  will  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Renick  and  to 
commemorate  this  sale.  The  monument 
will  stand  near  the  roadside  on  the  Renielc 
Farm,  about  four  miles  south  of  Chilli- 
cot  he.  on  the  Portsmouth  Turnpike.  The 
program  begins  at  two  o’clock,  and  men 
prominent  in  the  Shorthorn  world  will 
contribute  to  the  exercises.  This  is  the 
first  monument  to  be  erected  in  America 
in  recognition  of  an  hissoric  event  in  our 
cattle  industry.  c.  s.  plvmb. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  23 — Holsreins.  Lake  Co.,  Ind., 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  fifth  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale.  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Oct.  25 — Holsteins.  Columbiana  County 
Ilolstein  Breeders’  sale.  Lisbon,  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Association,  manager. 

Nov.  1 — Holsteins.  District  sale  at 
North  Randall  Race  Track,  North  Ran¬ 
dall.  t).  Ohio  IIolstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  E.  M.  Clark,  field  secretary. 

Nov,  1 — Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Hen¬ 
ry  Field  Seed  Company.  Shenandoah.  Ia. 

Nov.  8 — Holsteins.  Dane  Co.  Holstein 
Breeders’  semi-annual  sale  at  Madison. 
Wis.  (Southern  Wisconsin  Holstein 
Sale  Circuit.) 

Nov.  3 — Holsteins.  Virginia  State 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Ya.  G.  L.  Oliver,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Nov.  S — Holsteins.  Waupaca  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  sale.  Clintonville, 
AY  is.  A.  B.  Rowe,  Waupaca,  sacrerary. 

Nov.  10 — Holsteins.  District  sale  at 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Columbus,  O.  Ohio 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  manager. 


Coming  Fanners’  Meetings 

Oct.  17 — Third  Annual  Field  Day,  Bell 
Farm.  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Nov.  7-9 — Wisconsin  Butter-makers’ 
Association,  La  Cros-e,  Wis.  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Larson,  Madison.  Wis. 

Nov.  4-11 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Man¬ 
ager,  O.  M.  Plummer. 

Nov.  S-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Soeietv,  annual  exhibition,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Nov.  9-10 — National  Milk.  Producers 
Federation,  sixth  annual  meeting,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Nov.  11 — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  14-17— State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15-17 — American  romologieal  So- 
cietv.  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 

Nov.  21-23  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  21-25 — Washington  Poultry  Show', 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  2 — Franklin  Township 
Poultry  Association,  second  annual  show, 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  Franklin  Lake, 
N.  J. 

Dec.  18-10— Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn.  .  ,  ,  _  , 

.Tan.  10-20.  1928— Agricultural  Week, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Brittle  Bones 

T  am  crate-fattening  chickens.  What 
causes  these  crate-fed  birds  to  have  brittle 
bones  at  the  end  of  two  weeks’  feeding? 
I  am  feeding  04  per  cent  crnmeal.  82  per 
cent  ground  oats,  four  per  cent  scraps, 
mixed  with  skim-milk.  The  bones  become 
so  brittle  as  to  break  at  wings  and  shoul¬ 
ders  while  being  plucked.  The  bones  seem 
to  lack  gelatin,  and  are  very  brittle.  What 
can  1  add  to  feed  to  correct  this  con¬ 
dition?  H.H.  A. 

Rhode  Island. 

Possibly  the  bones  of  the  birds  that  are 
being  subjected  to  crate-fattening  rations 
are  becoming  brittle,  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
bone-making  material  in  the  ration.  You 
might  try  the  use  of  bonemeal  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  tw<>  per  cent  .4  its 
total  weight  and  note  if  there  is  any  im¬ 
provement.  The  bonemeal  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  ration  otherwise. 

V.  C.  T, 


Bsmttowest  gm 

y^yagwpRicEs  f-g 

'/  Yv  FAMOUS  ’“=aa=3@ 
H  &  Z  LINE  OF 
WOOD  SAWS 

Most  complete  line  on  the  market.  Sold  direct  at 
lowest  factory  prices-  Over  30  styles— a  size  and 
style  for  every  use — from  frame  at  $9.60  to  com¬ 
plete  portable  rig-,  for  cord  wood,  poles,  timbers, 
lumber,  shingles,  •  for  farmers,  wood  merch-  t 
ants, contractor*}  sold  on  trial;  money  back  Jg 
if  not  satisfied}  jliojooo  bond  in  bank,  /  fy'~r 
backs  guarantee.  Don’t  buy  until  you  /  ^ 
get  Free  Catalog  of  most  surprising 
values. — Write  for  it  today,  box 99.  /if 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.  beu.»vule,  pa.  xjy 


HOLSTEINS 

Other  business  forces  closing 
out  herd.  10  IbSlfei's,  1  tog  yrs. 
old  bred  to  our  St-ln.  bull.  2  9 
mouth?  old.  I  from  a  32-lb. 
dam  ,  1  bull,  9  mouthsolil  from 
a  '21-lb.  3-year  old  j  1  2-year  old 
springe)  1  fresh  3-year  old 
heifer  calf  at  side ;1  cow.  Our 
34-lb.  herd  sire,  no  reasonable 
offer  refused.  AJso  40  sheep,  I 
registered  Belgian  stallion  1 
year  old.  Farm  of  101  acrev 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.  Y. 


WE  offer  Spring  ami  Summer  Sows 
and  Boars  of  Epochal,  Real  Type, 
Model  and  Syruboleer  Bloodlines- 
The  world  leaders  as  pm  k  producers 
and  show  l  ing  winners — good  feeders— 
hardy,  energetic  pig«.  The  profitable 
Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE.  Brices 
reasonable.  Registered,  Prompt- ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


SALE  10  Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

8*30  each,  with  all  Papers.  Prom  one  of  the  Best 
Herds  in  the  State.  Write  W.  T.  SHERMAN  Moravia, N.Y. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  them  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


17OR  SALE— Two  three-montlis-old 
*  Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Sired  by  Pencoyd  Fashion  Plate  54590.  grandson  of 
Golden  Secret  of  Lily-ale. 

Pains  also  are  granddaughters  of  Golden  Secret  of 
I.ilvvnle,  out  of  A  It.  cows  with  records  of  559 
lbs.  and  r*89  lbs.  fat. 

Ctdvts  are  law*.  healthy  and  well  marked.  Prices  are  low— 
as  dams  arc  capable  of  makinir  Rood  records,  when  put  on  test. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  &  M.  ARCHER  -  •  Reading,  Pa. 


cat  duality  wither 

—  — -  ferent  air.es  Write  for 

catalog  and  state 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Large  Berkshiresat  Highwood 


Highwood  Berkshire;,  have  always  been 
noted  forsize  und  prolificacy.  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  Utters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DERRYDALE  HONOUR  STRAIN  GUERNSEYS 

Bulls,  sixteen  inns.  old.  SI  50.  Pams  holding  Advanced 
Registry  Records.  Herd  entirely  imported,  selected  ivom 
Island's  moetfxniOUsfamllies.  lnvigorateyourherd  with 
Island  Blood.  Federal  Tested.  OEWtmiE  FARM.  Somen,  N  r. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 


PRICE 


Breeding  stock  of  a'i  ages.  Get  special  prices  on 
service  boars  Wetnadua  high  show  record  Eli  is  fall. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  GREEN  STREET  ALBANY.  N.  V. 


offers  for  sals  pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  stock  at  reasonable  prices  Finest 
blood  lines.  Fresb  cows  and  many  choice  heifers. 
Also  young  bull  calves  of  A.  K.  Dams,  tuberculin 

tested.  Mrs.  John  Lowe,  Owner.  Cannondale,  Conn. 


Spring  toanls.  F  arm 

fTers  you  ig  st  i  vii  •  henrs  by  Syinbuleer'a  Snpei  b,  No. 
M336.  Also  bi  d  sows  for  September  furrow.  Write 

I.  E.  XVATSON  -  MnrMeilale.  Conn. 


•tered  Shropshire  Yearling  Ifums  for  sale. 
B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  New  York 


SHADY  SIDE  SERKSHIRES 

We  are  making  a  Special  Offer  on  Fa  1 1  Pigs,  prices  lower 
than  other  bi-etslecs,  with  ipiulirv  above  all. 

E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton,  Jfew  York 


SIIEEP.  RAMS  und 
1  FlKM.  rnrehast,  N.Y. 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W*  dairy  earns.  S.  3?*  St.  Phil*..  P, 


For  Sale 


ForSale— 30  Hampshire  Rams  [ffi! 

tion  for  fall  use.  Also  a  "  WORM  REMEDY  "  that  is 
working  wonders  in  my  li  ci;  and  cleaning  out  the 
stomach  worms.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Hall,  Ontario  Cn.,  N  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.) 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar  of  the  East — and  other 
winning  sires.  Bred  sows — Service  Boars  and 
Spring  and  Fall  pigs.  This  is  your  chance 
to  buy  the  best  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


40  Fine  YoungBreeding  Ewes 

mostly  Dorsets.  Pure  bred  Shropshire  ram.  Will 
sell  flock  now  for  8400. 

J.  B.  R.  Yerplanck,  Fishkill-oa-Hudson,Ii.Y. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  g?  bbr®;} 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
stile  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  ami 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mgr.,  Madison.  N.  J. 


.  HAMPSHIRERAMS 

rted  juid  Walnut  Hall  rams,  Satisfaction  eruar* 

C.  P  A  M.  W.  BtGNAM,  Marsh  Greek  Farms,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


Hampshires  of  Quality 


by  Ink; 
an  tee* 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Bred  in  the  pnrple  frnm  the  beat  of  blood  line*.  Cholera 
iintuim<tlf  double  treatment.  We  have  •  few  Spring  Pigs, 
Bouts  and  Gilt*  of  DeKulb-Kiug  breeding — splendid  indi¬ 
vidual-,  wonderful  tvpe,  ^reac  arched  bucks,  hiuh  of  the 
ground,  perfect  feet:  Hum  psh  ire  tvpe  unexcelled,  and  as 
smooth  as?  possible  to  find  them.  Prices  fmni  to  $100. 
One  yearling  Hour.  s*ired  by  Bunn’r  De Kalb-Kinsr,  its  near 
perfect  as  can  find  them,  $100.  Sent  «-n  approval. 

LISETER  FARMS  -  Newtown  Square,  Penna. 


( iff  era  May  Rose  stock  of  both  rexes.  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
diwus.  priced  for  quick  sal**.  Accredited  Herd  Xo.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  Deforest.  Amsterdam,  n.y. 


and  ewes  at  reasonable  prices.  Hampshires,  Snrop- 
shires.  Oxfords,  Cheviot.  Tunis,  Ram  bo- fillets. 
Black  Paced  Highlands  and  Angora  Goats.  Nearly 
every  one  a  prize  winner.  J.  D.  SHELMIBINE  *  SONS.  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Fritzlyn  Guernsey  BULLS 


One  to  eight  months  old.  .May  Race  A.  It.  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  Write  for  sale  Ii>t  aud  full  description.  ROW. 
WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  PipersvUle,  Pa. 


OR  S«LE — Sli  rop.lilre  Yearline  Rain.  A  Emu  bo.  Also 
Hmnbotiillet  Hams.  Hubert  c.  Beardsley. Montour  Fails,  n.t. 


Wooled  to  nose.  &  Ewes  AT  BAR- 

GAINS.  LeRof  C.8ower, Ludtawville, N.Y 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


A  few  ft  males  of  \.  U.  breed mp. 
line  yMurliitp  hull.  Accredited 

A  None.  Klntlerltook,  X.  V. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys 

H-  rd  10036  Jap,  E,  >  ui 


|  BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


Registered  Shropshires 


20  Rums.  1  und  2  rents  old  !  - 
Ewes.  FRE0  YAH  YLEET,  Lodi,  N.  » 


For  Sale— OneThree-Yr.-O  Id  Ref.  Guernsey  Heifer 

Also  0\F  four-mo*.  h»*ifer  calf  linfll  nicely  marked, 
hu if  noses  and  M  FIX  bred-  H  W.  TRQWBRI06E,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Rims.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  for. ale. 

KLLlS  TIGEK  -  Glmlstom*,  >\  J. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  For  Sale 

three  years  old.  Registered  No,  62276.  owner  going 
west.  Dawson,  99  Warren  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


and  E all  ages,  well  cor- 
Wjlsox.  Xkw  York 


ec-  ->hri»p-1iire  Hum. 

ere<l.  STEVENS  DUOS. 


HAMPSHIRES 

P.  A.  SCHRODER 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  Bi'‘,n.dvs?o 

for  sale.  EARL  ».  BROWN,  Illon.  N.Y.  It.  No 


Danbury.  Conn 


Oil  Sil.K—  Kcgl.lcrcd  Dclnlnc  MERINO  RAMS 

S.  M.  ADAMS  -  Eaoijs  Ehuh..  .  New  Yokk 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sals 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinuelou  Farms,  Butler,  N.J. 


March  and  April  boars  for  sale  out  of  the  best  sow 
herd  in  the  State.  Several  selected  individuals 
only  .  JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH  HANMNS0N.  Bleu  Moore.  N  J. 


of  good  type,  out 
of  tiled  s)  res. 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

L.  M  COLBERT'S  SONS  R  R.  No.  1 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


DUR0C  JERSEY  BOAR  sifiJ 

Brightside  O.  C.  K.  Chief.  372039.  Farrowed  Sept. 
10.  1919.  Sire.  Orion's  Pal  Col  3rd,  1329IJ3-A.  Dam. 
Taxpayer's  Miss  Chief.  357 456 A.  He  is  Second 
Prize  Boar  st  New  York  State  Fair,  1922.  His  get 
placed  2nd.  as  young  herd.  BidsclosedOct.30, 1922. 

R.  E.  MOSHER.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


IV'ILKING  SHORTHORNS  ^hTnVs 

The  dairy  Cow  of  Old  England.  Qualitv  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washingtu.iv.lle,  N.Y- 


me  If  needioga  goifl  ram  at  rcuson- 

/  ly-i  /  —  able  price  or  ew.-s  for  foundation 

L/H/CtinGS  visit  Hiller*- -f  Farm,  home 

of  the  largest  registered  (lock  In 

State  or  write  J  C.  tVcutherby.  Triimtin.burg,  N.  \ 


amt‘i-1  C.  PIGS,  cheap 

J. H  WHEATON.  Painlcd  Past. N.Y. 


3eg.  DairySho,  thornCalves 


CE  Big  Type.  Beet  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free 
•  5  A  Xo.-I  Figs.  AIO.SO  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  A.  HILL.  Seneca  Fills,  N.  T 


Jerseys  For  Sale-Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  price* 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Pome  ami  see  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0  Ban  173  Morristown.  N  J. 


Either  color:  large  or  small:  Mated  Pairs  or  Dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet  lflc. 
JNO.  F.  MURRAY  S  SON  R.  0.  No.  1  New  London.  Ohio 


'•  rrODPTC  Either  color,  large 
rLKKLI  J  or  small.  Mated 

pairs  nr  dozen 
rice  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H-  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


eg.  n.  I.  O.  nnd  Chester  White  Pig*,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  P.  ItUGEtiS  -  tv  ay  v  iL’AL,  Ns«  York 


High  Quality  MILK  GOA  TS 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire*.  6  weeks  old. 
SS.OO  eoeh.  ROUSE  HR*  VS.,  Di  suokk,  Fa. 


PureTeggenburg  Bucks,  $40 ;  *  itudrTnggenhiu  g  Flucsk 
$15.  None  lowt-r.  H.  J,  Shurplen,  It.  b.  5.  \*»rrUio«  n,  I*j», 


Special- BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS  Special 


for  killing  rats,  Vlso  hut* ting  rabbits. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  iree. 

Lei  I  Fgrnsworth  Hew  i.omion.  Ohio 


Ferrets 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS  ENORES.  Box  130.  Westbrook.  Conn, 


Twenty  Selected  Spring  Farrowed  fte-ars  for  Saie. 
Boon  mul;  at  tArtou  Seusatto‘i  2nd 

Breeding.  Uuarauteed  Breeiiers.  Herd  Imtuuue. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annundale.  N  J. 


OLICE  AND  ^IwRMY  330GS 


Bucks.  Does  and  Buck  Kids  at  reasonable  prices,  Price 

winners.  C.  J.  Shelinldtnc,  1-orrulne,  New  York 


Litterof  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  generatiou 
Cliainpion  and  International  Champion  in  Pedigree. 

GEO  RAUCH,  Calskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm.  Freehold.  N.  Y 


f  'S  I  I  n  Q  Orion  and  i*eiisatioii  Breed 

A^UBUV/O  ing.  All  ages  tor  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattiugtou  Jg  Sou  Merrjttel<l,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  hi,',. 

Milk  lh.es  and  D* 

SAMUEL  SMITH 


DllROOS — September  Pigs  anil  Mature  Stock 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  to,  Ur-adtord,  N’  Y 


Rcgistorod  DUROCS 

,'St*'U:*l  '"vr"  farm  offers  for  Bat*-  -lock  from  1st  Prize 
Iv-rd  *l  Tioteliess  ootinty  fan  Write  for  prices. 

Hubert  It.  Gage  •  lv Uinebcc L,  New  York 


le  Pups.  The  haiul .via, - 

\  Ternci-s.  nelson  boos, 


nil  HU. K— One  Block  Spanish  Jack 

GRANT  HILLS  Koi  tkS 


l*up«.  N li*vl>  marketl 
Ukowsi  illii.  Saw  \oak 


Wanted  A  Pair  of  Percheron  Mares 

tUrk  ffvny  prefi’i'rvd.  sijtt»T  prii-t*.  c<»U»r*  « » i^rbt .  titiii 

if  r^Tsteirri.  hvfei*  piuv  i * •  fo  il  t.»  ivgisi *  ifi*U  m 
Also  Qiiofo  prlt’t'  on  r*»KintiT4*<l  sittllu  *ti,  hrivin  s  |ia  t  icu- 
fti‘8.  Atldivss  Poht  (MHee  1U\  ^301,  Ho«ton.  Mn*«. 


All  Satisfaction  grua^anteed. 

JOHN  II.  UI  WLAF  »  lllnuu*por(,  Ohio 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  and  Reg,  Jersey  Calves 

Both  si*\.  Svnd  stiuup  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


AIREDALES 

“Noted  Families * 

Danbury ,  Conn, 


AIRFDALH  PUPS 
“  Trump  Cards f> 

Ur.  KNt>X  Bo 


WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D.  .Ytatog  on  Poultry  and  Doga 

Tt:i Ui*ys,  IHieks.  Uefse,  Guineas.  Ibillet^  uoi|  Collies  our 
specialty.  I'  1»  YV  IN  Ml  T  I»  E  R,  Sellersvllle,  Fu. 


For  Sale  AiredalePups  $ii.  IVdigieed  Country 

bred,  Eligible  lor  Registry.  M  V*J<  Luilii,  CUnboro,  y.  J, 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS J  tdy^ 

a  Boar  pig  by  Orange  Bob  No.  139Y3I  the  by  Big  Bob  2nd, 
the  >12,01*0  Ht-g  1  Write  me.  t*.  S.  lul  l-  K.nnJale,  Ohio 


An  Unusually  Fine  Litter  of  Police  Puppies 

Ready  for deliv  ryOct.  lo.  Sire  imported.  M*AD.  Xaiemi.N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
gua  tin  tee  editorial  page. 


BUCKS.  DOES,  YOUNG  STOCK 
JOHN  ZElU  K.  1  Mciuehcu,  N.  i 


Flemish  Giants 


1270 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  21,  192,” 


v^humtan  Raw  Fur  (0 

,  *  formerly  L.Briefner  &  Sons 


|§|11 ty  This  Concrete MixerO  30 


KwikMix 

Concrete  Mixer 


The  Milkman  in  Southern  New  England 

The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  says 
that  10  years  ago  there  were  21  dairy 
farms  along  one  road  leading  to  the  city. 
Now  only  eight  of  these  farms  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  distribution.  Foreigners 
of  various  nationalities  arc  taking  up  the 
business,  and  the  men  of  New  England 
stock  are  slowly  giving  up.  As  to  why 
this  happens,  t lie  Day  gives  the  explana¬ 
tion,  which  will  probably  be  endorsed  by 
most  New  England  farmers  who  have 
tried  to  peddle  milk  : 

The  man  who  serves  an  SO  or  a  100- 
tpiart  milk  route  lias  learned  what  it 
means  to  work.  lie  has  80  or  40  cows 
to  feed  and  keep  clean  and  well,  besides 
milking  them  twice  a  day.  Of  course  he 
must  keep  at  least  one  hired  man,  whose 
wages  and  food  are  an  item.  If  he  were 
to  attempt  to  raise  grain,  with  prospects 
of  failure  of  crops  through  drought  or 
too  wet  weather,  there  would  be  more 
outlay  for  wages.  Itather  than  under¬ 
take  the  uncertainty  of  grain  raising  he 
buys  his  grain,  and  here  is  the  item  that 
knocks  the  spots  off  the  profit  in  dairy 
farming.  (train  is  high  and  getting 
higher,  nod  a  10-minute  talk  with  a 
dairyman  will  convince  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  that  grain  liis  risen  in  price  all  out 
of  proportion  with  the  price  that  the 
•producer  gets  for  milk. 

One  of  the  Waterford  men  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  last  stand  to  keep  up  a  business 
which  lie  has  been  working  at  for  nearly 
80  years,  soys :  ‘  I  get  up  at  8  a.  in.*: 

■  milk,  load  the  cans  into  the  wagon  and 
come  to  town.  About  once  a  week,  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  often.  I  find  one  of  my 
customers  has  moved,  leaving  me  to  col¬ 
lect  a  milk  bill  if  I  can.  It  may  be  a 
bill  for  $5  or  $(>,  or  it  may  be  for  $3.  No 
matter  bow  small  my  business  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it.  Once  a  month  I  have 
to  gel  home  extra  early,  tog  out  and 
come  to  town  to  collect— the  customers 
like  to  see  me  when  they  pay  their  milk 
bill.  I  sell  a  pint  customer  four  cents’ 
worth  of  milk  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
mouth  he  pays  me  $1.24.  If  he  wants 
extra  milk  I  must  have  it.  even  if  I  have 
to  buy  it.  When  I  complete  my  collec¬ 
tions,  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  find  all  my 
customers  at  home,  l  go  around  to  the 
grain  dealer  nud  leave  say  $02.  $70  or  as 
high  as  *78  with  him.  There  goes  my 
profit.  P.y  the  time.  I  am  through  buying 
school  shoes  for  the  children,  pay  carfare, 
ail  occasional  doctor's  hill,  taxes,  meeting 
my  obligations  to  t lie*  butcher,  the  grocer 
and  the  hired  man.  I  sit  down  and  say, 
‘Keep  at  it  long  enough,  old  man,  and 
you'll  land  in  the  funny  house.'  But 
you  can't  slop.  The  farm  won't  sell  for 
building  lots,  and  if  you  gave  the  stock 
away  to  prevent  them  eating  their  heads 
off',  the  tax  liens  would  pile  up  (ill  the 
town  would  sell  you  out.” 

“The  Portuguese,  Italians,  Hebrews  and 
Poles  will  work  hard  for  what  they  can 
tVan  up,  following  a  kind  of  plan  to 
lake  no  wages,  blit  call  the  net  income 
interest  on  money  invested.  They  differ 
in  their  views  from  the  earlier  settlors 
as  to  what  to  expect  and,  expecting  less, 
are  content  with  little. 

“Everyone  in  a  dairyman’s  family 
works.  The  youngest  can  climb  up  to  the 
hay  loft  at  evening  milking  to  throw 
down  Imy  to  the  cattle,  while  their  elders 
tows.  When  the  evening  tnilk- 
ii  g  is  ov  i  it  is  dark,  hut  ordinarily  there 
are  still  chores  to  do.  At  8  o’clock  it  is 
lid  at  3  ,i.  m.  qr  3:30  it  is 
time  to  get  p.  The  morning’s  milking 
s  to  be  dor  and  then  the  start  to  town, 

I  bwr-  i  rhe  tiresome  part  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  daily  grind. 

“Quitting  a  warm  bed  for  the  interior 
•  f  the  cowshed  on  a  frosty  morning  and 
then  driving  from  three  to  five  miles  to 
the  music  of  rattling  milk  cans,  to  dip 
and  pour  from  50  to  100  quarts  of  milk 
is  no  slight  task.  To  have  to  watch  that 
the  hired  man,  having  spilled  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  m ilk  pail  on  the  ground,  does 
not  substitute  a  few  quarts  of  water  on 
the  morning  the  health  department  in¬ 
spector  is  most  likely  to  waylay  the  cart 
for  1  ho  purpose  of  taking  a  sample,  is 
another  annoyance.  Sitting  up  at  night 
to  doctor  a  sick  cow  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  with  the  owner  of  a  large  herd,  as 
it  is  with  the  parents  of  a  big  family. 

“In  brief,  there  are  so  many  obstacles 
to  be  encountered  that  most  of  the  old- 
time  milkuieu  feel  they  would  do  better 
to  retire  in  favor  of  the  foreign-born 
milkman,  who  is  willing  to  do  the  hard 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  .small  amount  of 
profit.” 


Pays  highest 


Trapp  or  s  and  Ooltoctors 

—you  can’t  afford  to  taka  chances  with 
your  furs— be  careful  where  you  ship.  Get 
more  money  by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  Jn 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world. 

Why  Wo  Can  Pay, 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  fura  than  others  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreiirn  mar¬ 
kets.  We  charge  no  commission— Baving 
you  another  B  or  103.  If  requested,  we 
will  hold  furs  separate  and  quote  you  our 
best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
your  furs  at  our  expenso.  Send  at  once 
for  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 
Wo  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  bo  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  great 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


Shell  and  Grind 


with  McCormick -Deering  Shelters 


and  Grinders  driven  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Kerosene  Engines 

fit  should 


I  1  V  cK  I  man  who  grows  stock 
be  equipped  to  grind  tbe  feed 
work  when  you  Have  an  Interi 
Engine  for  power,  and  McCormick 
and  Feed  Grinders  to  do  the  work, 
a  ramy  day  now  and  then  will  give 
nutritious  stock  food  that  will  add 
your  year  s  profits. 

If  you  will  stop  in  at  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer,  he  will  show  you  International  Kero¬ 
sene  Engines  in  1^,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes.  And 
white  you  are  there,  ask  him  about  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders.  The  shellers  are  made  in 
sizes  ranging  from  hand  shellers  to  2  and  4-hole 
and  cylinder  power  shellers  for  custom  work. 
The  grinders  are  built  in  sizes  and  styles  for  every 
farm.  Find  out  about  these  necessary  machines 
next  time  you  are  in  town. 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  your  latest  Price  List  and  a  U 
supply  of  Shipping  Tags.  Keep  me  m 
posted  on  the  New  York  fur  market.  ^ 


Name 


State 


Town 


i  |  :iro  assured,  Be  *uie  yr.t.  ship  in  a 
-*•  reliable  hou»e  and  get  every  dollar 
your  pelts  are  worth.  Our  ninny  years  in  the 
business  has  (aught  Ui  the  secret  of  grading 
which  means  thar  you  get  top-notcli  price-,  from 
ns.  Don’t  be  fooled  hy  premies*-— ' we  guarantee 
to  pay  every  osnl  your  catch  la  worth,  based  ou 
reliable  grad  in,:  Send  «»»  xlnpmeut  mid  be 
assured.  You  wilt  then  become  i  i  ugu  lar  shipper 
anil  booster  year  after  year  like  (Ihuib 
I  and*  of  other  l  rappers. 

f.'*w  tug  price  1 1 -r  cot  anywhere  free. 

Iteontaia*  up-lo-lhe- 

14  Uifl  /l*  ,JJ4k  1111114  IS  |  II V  .till  !'  ■  !  I  S 

i 

■  ■  tor 

IB  H  you  forget. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Mossoabta.  1)8  A 

93  Branch  Houses  and  1 5, 000  Dealers  in  the  United  Slates 


POSTyourself— investigate-find  out  nowabout 
this  handy  concrete  mixer  for  farm  use. 
Before  you  go  through  the  drudgery  of  mixing  concrete  -  Ci 
a  shovel,  send  for  a  Kwtk-Mix  on  30  Days  Fr  ■  Tn/,1.  Con¬ 
creting  with  a  Kwik-Mix  is  so  simple,  e:  ir  J  leap  you  can 
afford  many  vilue-sn-: -casing  im- 
provements  on  your  iarm. 

fljlllfUlflf.  Our  100-piRi  .  .  hows  com - 

I  I  Wk.  _ £=■  pleie  plans  e-i  troughs,  (■ 


After 


spoiling  0  job  With 
fiAir?  mixed  cuvreie  that 
erodes,  crumbles,  etc  Gel 
*  K,-.ik  M’v  tie  suro 
rt  peitenly  mixed  con¬ 
crete  every  timu.  besides 
saving  labor  and  cement 


,o  do  coocret 


Bolt -Driven 

Farm  Light  Plant 

A  new.  prarlicnl.  dependable, 
economical  low-priced  farm  light¬ 
ing  plant  operated  by  a  built  in 
Stover  l‘_>  H,  P.  engine.  Engine 
Can  ^e  used  for  any  ptrwer  jobs 
within  its  capacity. 

Moderately  Priced 

Automatic  Regulator  assures  a 
“tapering  charge"  which  pro¬ 
longs  hie  nf  batteries.  Western 
Electric  Generator. 

VVWfe  Today  for  Free  Booklet 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 

\l%0  mu  her*  of  Stover  (food,  Sfirv*r  Sim  iron 

Hind mi//*,  Ffrdmil It,  CmiminMtfrS,  ^.n.iJ.17 4  Cuttirn 
[lump  Joen.  Working  H>  r1*.  H‘>  ><i  Sa  y  Prdmrm,  Hot 
'—'MiLnistd  St** l  b'tneo  Posla  and  Hardiram  Spncialtia*. 


m  its.  You  can  also  rr  >  «.*  •  woncyoor- 
**  ceding  for  neignbnri  i  '‘f 

Thousands  of  satisfied  cr  (  •  -n<  rs  praise 
the  Kwik-Mix  Mix  --  wncetbarrow 
full  a  minute  Costs  only  138.  yet  mixes^. 
as  well  as  a  $300  mixer.  All  steel 
conslrutuon  Loads  one  side  close  7  . 

up  to  material  Throw  a  lever  \  p> 
and  finished  mixture  is  dumped  \  c° 


16  2  Volt 
Batteries 
700  Watt 
Generator 


- - — IMOWrm  Anysmsllcn- 

JfOvUOre  g|ri0  „  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  Sold  dinxl  on  30  d.iyv  in.it 


Two  Books  Free 

lOO-Pngo  Book  "Concrete  on 
ihe  Fami"  le.ls  how  tu  moke 
things  of  concrete  -  mnny  plans 
end  pictures.  Also  cutalog 
on  Kwik-Mtx  Concrete  Mix 
ere  Both  free  —  write  today 


Catalog  and  full  particulars'* 

Badger  Wire  U  Ironworks 
1010  Cleveland  Avenue 
Milwaukee.  WU. 


“Soaping”  a  Cribbing  Horse 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
“Cribbing  Horse,”  page  1150,  as  it  re¬ 
minded  be  of  a  little  experience  some 
years  ago  with  n  horse  I  was  keeping  for 
the  Winter  while  the  owner  was  in  1 ’os- 
ton.  One  morning  i  found  the  manger 
badly  gnawed,  and  was  about  to  repair 
it  and  line  it  with  tin,  bill,  meeting  a 
friend,  he  told  me  to  get  a  bar  of  hard 
yellow  soup  and  soap  well  the  manger 
and  all  the  woodwork  in  reach  of  the 
horse.  This  I  did  a  few  times,  and  never 
had  any  more  trouble.  Of  course  this 
may  not  touch  the  case  of  our  friend  L. 
S.  P.,  but  perhaps  someone  else  may 
benefit  by  my  experience.  E.  M.  A. 

Massachusetts. 


Kelly  Dud1«*x  Mills  nviuire  23*;.  I  ■«  a  M  A  H  KT 

mmr,  do  us  much,  or  more,  work  c,  ahy  tl  ,Aa  '  * 1  ”  “*  “ 

other  mill  ol  equal  biia.  (,nn<l  .at 

corn,  ahrll'.l  0O"U.  OaH,  nlw.it,  kullif  I'tefaJ 

corn,  cotton  n<aa.  corn  in  ahuck-,  Hnif  ax  F 

hIii, at  oaf*  or  any  kin, I  ot  Emin.  1' ■  Mg#  -p .  iVv 

Bpcucl  anil  uouiph'tcj  grinding  the  «aY  p  ■  —  ^  ' 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Has  No  Superior 

iCuaily  oporeithd.  Never  re  N  1  M.  \ 

vhoktM.  7  «i*ee.  FuUy  V  ,  l 

pinrantivtl.  Any  power. 

Especially  adepled  lor  re  ■ 

oeaollns  englnoa.  FREE  CATALOG. 

DUPLEX  MILL  *  MFG.  CO.,  Box  320.  Springfield,  Ohio 


1  a  .  ,  ,  uu  II 1X5  M.  c*  A  LAke 

tx>  6  H-  P.  just  as  you  need  Wonderful  value 

The  one  economical  engine  on  at  less  than  pre- 

all  farm  jobs  up  to 6  H.P.  war  price.  Never  was 

Saves  Investment,  such  nn  engine  bargain, 

upkeep,  limn  m  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  La'aro 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

oA****^  *  Kprosene  nr  gasoline.  No  cranking. 

Write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

EDWAEDS  MOTOR  CO.,  512  Main  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


FARM  WAGONS 


TDAPPPDC*  New  Ulus,  book  tolls 
iBBSHR*  I  IlHrrtno.  haw  to  trail  mink, 

^ktiiilc,  muskrat,  fox,  oto.  make 
A  T  1*V  ilx-a.l falls,  -mi  -  and  baits  .  ralso 
™  ^  skunks  iind  foxos;  gather  roots  and 

Jo  i,  many  other  things,  Fur  Niwi  and  Outdoor  World, 
hig  1 1 lus.  niagiulln'.  tolls  about  fur  liiarki  ls:  trapping: 
huunngi  tlslnng  woodcraft,  dogs;  f ur  fiinumg ,  lots  of 

good  Htorlon.  Srn.l  tpc  far  ,*opv  oi  h  H.lc  and  .amid*,  oopy  of 

FUR  NEWS!  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD,  370  Seventh 
Ave..  New  York.  Roam  381. 


np|e&  High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
szv  or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
u/£y  running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO„  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 
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Don’t  Take  a  Chance 

E5  FURS 

GET  wise,  fellows  — 
make  those  extra  dol¬ 
lars  yourself.  We  need 
your  furs.  You  need  the 
money.  We  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  They  are  light  at  our 
door  ready  to  take  your 
furs  as  they  come  in  and 
pay  the  right  prices. 

Your  check  goes  back  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  and  you  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
pay  right  because  we  sell  right. 
Send  ui  your  This  means  we  get  all  your 
name  and  ad-  shipment*  and  do  the  business. 
Price  Bulletin#.  £sk  the  trapper  who  knows. 
Ship  pine  Tag*.  C)nce  a  Struck  i\  Hossok  ship- 
and  fun  par-  per  and  you’re  always  one. 
tic  ill  a  r«.  Dii 'it  (_>ur  trappers  have  no  poor 
rightnow.  Hi ye4rS-  They  know  in  advance 
Ur*nto  you,  'no  ’hat  we  give  a  square  deal  and 
don't  put  it  ofl.  every  shipment  brings  good 
Write  today.  money. 


m 


Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc. 

151  West  28th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Galloway’* 

Factory-to-Farm 

m  ^Bn  now  znort?  pojxi-  | 

a  ^  than  ^vet^-means  i 

f  !»»•«*  prio**--blesr*r  «iv-  aieVC  v  j 

r  — wwior  terms  than  cr«r  *  J 

before.  You*  buyln*  dollar  U  J #£&//§ 
jRa now  id  bir  **  biff  am  ever.  Lot  A iJ&IfM 
me  prove  U_  Write  for  catalog 
of  *- - m»k *  rompuri-  JMgBW/M 

sons  and  you’ll  be  convinced  dg|gS if/M 
galloway  offers  bigg«^s  bargains. 


Lucky  Pencil 


Lucny 

FREE 


Mr  Mw  Mm  Mm  ToadvertUe 
m  MwMmMm  Brucine*.  > 

ntorn,  Sprr»ii«rn-^ 
to  IntroCce  GaHoway  mcrvlineuii**r  and 
araunint  vou  with  Galloway ' n  ractory- ^ 
to- Farm  llaa  -  we  will  send  any 
one  who  write  u»,  and  *t uto  what  NU/UWf\ 
they  are  Interested  In.  a  Gallo- 

ray  catalog  of  Karvalna  and  r 
uckyJJ  umbo  pencil  free. 
will  bring  you  pood  luck .  UPM 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  Xflm 
Dept  *77  Waterloo, 


T 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

up  .m  receipt  of  remittance.  We  nre  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ne  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  liy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SttlUfaciiouGuiiranteea. 

On  orders  for  thirty  cations  or  over  we  will  prvps,  the 
freight  within  s  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Our  Roofing  Book 

TELLS  YOU  ALL  ABOUT 

LEADCLAD 

The  Non- It  listing  Metal  Roofing  —  Wire 
Fence  and  tint  bed  Wire.  Covered  with 
Bure  Lead.  Also  Galvanized  and  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  K.  R.  Station.  Write 
for  samples  and  price.  II 

Consumers’  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 


P.  0.  Box  342 


HoundsvlUe.  W.  Va. 


I  Prevent  winter  ruins  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
land  in  shape  for  early  spring  work.  Oct  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

/u  /*,  _  .  Ditcher 

J  T.rrac.r 

IF,,  Md  Qmdar 

J  ^\l  ■  Works  in  iu>,  soil  Makes  "shsped 

aSJi  I  -JluCjM  ditch  or  cl«*iU3t  ditch*.  rL.wm  4  ft.  deep. 
■  All  rrv#r*ibl»»;  #*Jju«»tabJc.  Writ© 

Ktwclkl  Fall  DMBuuatntloti  Offer. 

r\V^  0WERSB0R0  DITCHER  $  GRADER  C9.,  I  as. 

^  J34  OwMikoro,  Ry. 


WITTE  s7Ce5 

Buzz  Saw  ■  w’S- 

Im  zip— Cuts  Quick.  M- — ""  r^jri^fr  ~  fflr  f 
Every  Farm.  Built  in  Suite*.  H-Si  vcMflY 
—complete  with  l  ugino.  mw,  '/ 

f  runic , mandrel ,  pulley  Ufl  b#lt- 

ready  to  mount  on  w«f  on,  fled  ; f  g 

or  Ion*  nktds.  l*«rtlcu!ffni  free.  ^ '  '■rtFS 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS^.T  1 
1894  Oakland  At*.,  Kansas  City,  Ho.^ 
1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


The  Best  Breed  of  Sheep 

There  is  confidence  in  the  future  of 
sheep  now.  For  four  years  the  organized 
sheep  men  have  been  hammering,  and  the 
results  begin  to  be  pleasing.  We  never 
expect  to  feel  helpless  and  stand  supine 
again.  So  many  write  me' asking  about 
the  best  breed  to  invest  in,  or  change  to. 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  lets  me  speak  my  mind 
in  reply  to  a  Maryland  subscriber. 

“Wottld  it  pay  me  better  to  keep 
Merino  sheep?  I  find  the  Hampshires 
do  not  do  well  in  a  large  flock.  My  sheep 
shear  GLo  lbs.  and  average  a  lamb  and  a 
half  per  ewe.  Lambs  bring  $8  a  bead  in 
10  weeks,  and  the  wool  sold  at  30c.” 

Well,  I  paid  a  dollar  for  a  couple  of 
chops  in  Baltimore  a  few  weeks  ago,  so 
you  hardly  got  your  share,  but  producers 
are  expected  to  he  modest. 

Maximum  success  with  the  different 
breeds  depends  on  the  man,  his  experience 
And  his  markets  for  wool,  mutton  and 
lamb.  I  have  handled  almost  every  kind, 
in  all  classes  of  health  and  disease,  but 
when  I  wanted  to  make  a  wool  grower  of 
my  boy,  and  have  him  associated  with 
the  best  thing  on  a  farm  to  influence  good 
character,  I  thought  Merinos  would  fit 
us  best  for  a  permanent,  flock  of  a  few 
hundred  in  our  locality. 

These  llampshires  brought  $13.90  per 
ewe  after  the  wool  was  a  partial  gift. 
Our  lambs  brought  $S  a  head  wheu  a  year 
old.  after  shearing.  They  clipped  10  lbs., 
which  the  association  will  sell  above  50c. 
and  the  ewes  will  return  the  same.  Wo 
are  ahead  on  the  gross,  hut  the  lambs  ate 
pasture  six  months  and  nice  bay  and 
grain  for  another  six.  In  addition,  there 
was  some  foot  “scald”  to  doctor  during 
Summer,  and  some  tagging  to  do,  because 
the  blowflies  like  heavy  wool  when  it  gets 
moist  or  dirty.  One  point  in  favor  of  the 
fine  sheep  is  that  the  package  is  not  sc 
large  if  death  threatens,  nor  the  bread 
basket's  capacity  much  over  half  as  large. 

Here  is  the  comparison  of  the  two 
breeds  in  the  different  localities  by  two 
shepherds  who  are  experts,  lie  tell?  me 
in  his  letter  that  “sheep  come  natural  to 
him  from  his  experience  across  the  big 
water.”  My  son  has  been  associated  with 
the  kinds  I  formerly  handled  since  he  was 
big  enough  to  hold  a  gate  open.  I  re¬ 
mark  that  he  does  not  talk  as  much  as 
the  writer,  but  his  methods  and  judgment 
are  better  than  mine  ever  were.  In  the 
test  the  llampshires  are  ahead  for  one 
reason  at  least.  They  are  near  the  ocean, 
where  so  many  people  live  and  visit. 

Small  numbers  of  any  breed  thrive  best, 
but  the  fine  ones  will  stand  hunching  bet- 
er  than  the  coarse  breeds.  All  thp  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  horses',  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
are  good,  but  there  are  drawbacks  and 
advantages  with  all  of  them.  The  worst 
trouble  comes  from  inbreeding  and  mon¬ 
grel  breeding.  There  is  no  known  way 
to  ward  them  off.  but  any  seeming  handi¬ 
caps  among  purebreds  can  be  anticipated 
or  relieved.  The  coarse  wool  men  can 
divide  up  and  keep  a  dozen  or  a  score  in 
more  places  and  succeed.  The  worst 
drawback  has  been  a  dependence  on 
Providence  to  care  for  sheep  by  the  men 
who  poured  swill  to  their  hogs  when 
there  was  energy  enough  in  them  to  get  to 
the  trough. 

Here  is  a  bouquet  for  Hampshires: 
Hunter  A  augbn_  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
took  me  to  see  his  sheep.  When  we  were 
looking  at  his  full-blood  Hampshire  ewes 
and  lambs,  he  said:  “l  will  take  100 
ewes  and  any  nlher  man  can  take  100 
cotton  mules,  and  in  10  years  1  will  have 
all  expenses  and  can  buy  his  whole  outfit. 
Ohio.  w.  w.  Reynolds 

Piping  Water  to  Milkhouse 

"VYe  possess  a  very  fine  spring,  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  hot  dry  August  of  last 
year  registering  -IS  degrees.  The  distance 
lrom  this  spring  to  onr  milk  house  is 
about  GO  rods,  with  a  fi-ft.  fall.  The 
water  from  this  spring  will  fill  a  lLj-in. 
pipe  easily.  \\  ould  it  he  possible  to  con¬ 
vey  this  water  to  our  milk  house  without 
any  appreciable  loss  in  temperature?  If 
so,  at  what  depth  would  the  pipe  have  to 
be  laid?  The  soil  is  light  and  through  an 
open  field;  no  shade.  D.  tt.c. 

New  York. 

Ion  will  have  no  difficulty  in  piping 
this  spring  water  to  your  uiiik  house  by 
gravity.  A  1-in.  pipe  should  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  water,  and  if  permitted  to  run  con¬ 
stantly  should  not  warm  the  water  to  any 
great  extent.  As  to  depth.  L*  ft.  would 
probably  be  sufficient  if  means  of  shutting 
the  water  off  at  the  inlet  of  the  pipe  is 
provided  and  it  is  laid  at  an  even  grade 
ntld  provided  with  an  air  Vent  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  so  it  may  be  drained  during  cold 
weather.  Otherwise  it  should  be  laid  be¬ 
low  frost.  'I’he  use  of  wood  pipe  would 
no  doubt  keep  the  water  somewhat  colder 
than  iron  pipe,  because  it  is  a  poorer  con¬ 
ductor  of  beat.  While  little  can  be  told 
of  the  quantity  of  water  available  by  the 
statement  that  it  will  fill  a  1 ’{.-in.  pipe, 
because  the  velocity  is  not  given,  it  seems 
that  there  is  an  ample  flow  of  fine  water. 
If  this  is  so.  why  not  put  in  a  hydraulic 
ram  which  would  be  operated  by  the  flow 
of  water  from  this  spring,  and  pump  the 
water  to  all  of  the  farm  buildings? 

a.  ll.  8. 


*VL\VV>J 


From  Summer 
to  Winter  Feeding 


Feeders  have  all  had  the  bitter  experience  of  loss  from  decreased  milk 
production  with  the  cows  returning  from  summer  pasturage  to  winter 
feeding.  All  know,  too,  that  to  make  the  most  profit  from  dairying  the 
r*»lk  flow  must  be  held  at  its  maximum  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  milk 
prices  are  highest. 

If  the  milk  flow  is  to  be  maintained  after  the  radical  change  from  sum¬ 
mer  to  winter  feeding,  cows  should  be  returned  to  their  winter  quarters 
in  correct  physical  condition  and  then  receive  feed  that  will  supply  their 
every  need. 

The  usual  falling  off  in  milk  produced  is  due  to  improper  nourishment. 
If  cows  are  completely  nourished  the  flow  of  milk  will  be  just  as  good  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  time  of  year. 


enables  you  to  maintain  the  same  production  in  winter  that  is  obtained 
in  summer. 

When  on  pasturage  a  balanced  ration  is  maintained  by  feeding  Red 
Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed,  but  when  changing  to  winter  feeding  the 
correct  roughage  used  is  a  vital  factor  and  the  grain  feed  must  form  a 
balanced  ration  with  the  roughage  used. 

One  of  the  three  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  will  combine  with  the  roughage 
you  have  to  use  and  form  a  balanced  ration;  will  fill  every  requirement 
for  completely  nourishing  the  cows,  keep  them  in  good  condition  and 
maintain  production  throughout  the  year:  — 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not  be 
as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true  whether 
the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct  and 
nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y, 


WHITE  WBLUE 
brand  ■  Rebrand 


The  same  careful  service 
is  famished  with: 


TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rais¬ 
ing  calves. 

EGA  TINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICAT1NE  for  growing  chicks. 

Tl-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  racion 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Then  Make  Big  Money  Pulling 
Stumps  for  Others 


Pull  out  your  olj  stUinpe  and  hedges.  Make  everv  foot 
oi  your  richest  soil  grow  money-making  crops.  Then 
make  big  money  pulling  stumps  and  hedges  for  others. 
Write  and  get  uiy  price  on  our  new  improved  Hercules 
Stump  Puller — the  fastest,  easiest,  cheapest  land  clear¬ 
ing  machine  ever  made.  Yanks  emout.  big  or  litde.  quick 
and  clean.  Easy  to  operate  and  move.  Both  horse  and 
hand  power  machines.  (10. DO  down — c*sy  payments. 

3,"  wmes  one  owner.  Send  ta- 
■.  day  (or  Hercules  catalog  and 
\  Special  Folder-  Ask  fot 
V Catalog  No.  »50. 

|W  t.  A.  Ullafg.  Pm. 

^g^htROULES  MFS.  CO. 

^ Raady  t« 

Hitch  to  /:■  Jr  ^%) 


X  VOown 
E3sy  Payments 


| 


PREPAh 


FREIGHT. 


BROWS  Prigs  Slashed 


C has.  Rowe  says:  “I  saved  $60.00  on  my 
order."  thousands  doing  same.  Get  our  low 
"freight  prepaid”  special  cut  prices  before 
you  huy  fencing,  gates,  roofing  or  paint. 
It  will  pay  you  hip.  Our  qnalitv  highest— prices 
lovebt.  Send  for  .lim  Brown’s  pric*  catalog.  (ri> 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  AL-59,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BCXS  EAST  edU£a 
i  I*  Weighs 
rBocksch*  amlj  U 


*f  OVK  Bah.  Is*.  K1SO  OF  TUB  WOOPS.  <ist«s  mone,  and 
ht'lsth*.  Send  for  FHBK  catalog  No.  p 68  showing  low 
price  and  latent  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Midunt  Cm,  1005  East  T5tfc  St,  Cbiugo,  IIL 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 


Save  MONEY— Burn  WOOD  and 

be  WARMER  than  ever  THIS  Winter — 


THE  HENYARD 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1275, 


Precocious  Pullets 

I  have  Homo  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  hatched  March  21.  1922;  began 
laying  August  5.  Should  I  pul  them  in 
laying  house  now?  Is  there  any  danger 
of  their  going  into  molt  by  such  early 
laying  aud  not  laying  this  Winter?  If 
there  is,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
it  ?  w.  F.  L. 

Yes,  there  is  considerable  danger  of 
moltiug  this  Fall  after  a  short  period  of 
egg  production,  in  the  case  of  these  pre¬ 
maturely  ripened  pullets.  They  should 
have  been  held  back  when  comb  develop¬ 
ment  and  other  evidences  of  premature 
maturing  appeared,  this  checking  being 
accomplished  by  withholding  the  mash 
fed,  with  the  substitution  of  whole  grain. 
March  is  too  early  to  hatch  Leghorns, 
late  April  or  May  being  a  better  time. 
If  well  fed  and  cared  for  Leghorns  will 
begin  to  lay  shortly  after  becoming  five 
months  of  age,  and  they  should  not  be 
laying  in  August.  Thesd  pullets  may  be 
checked  in  their  egg-laying  now,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  but  molting  will  be  likely 
to  follow  the  change  in  their  ration.  Very 
probably  you  have  only  a  few  now  lay¬ 
ing;  hold  the  rest  of  the  flock  back  by 
reducing  or  cutting  out  the  high  protein 
masli  fed  and  substituting  whole  grains 
for  a  time.  Removiug  the  meat  scrap 
from  the  mash  when  evidences  of  pre¬ 
mature  maturity  develop  will  also  check 
this  untoward  development.  Wbeu  chicks 
of  different  ages  must  be  kept  together  it 
is  difficult  to  push  the  later  ones  to 
maturity  at  the  desired  time  without 
ovprdoiug  the  matter  in  the  case  of  the 
earliest  hatched.  M.  b.  d. 


DON’T  let  the  coal  situation  bother  you.  You 
can  keep  your  home  warm  and  comfortable — 
every  room,  all  winter — with  WOOD,  if  you  have 
one  of  these  durable  heaters  that  bum  EITHER 
wood  or  coal. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores.  .$1.75:  send  remittance  witli  order.  It. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  00-lb,  eans,  $7.50 
buckwheat.  $0.00;  f.  o.  b.  0.  \V.  BELDEN 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — l’ure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  3  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.00-.  special 
prices  on  quantity  tuts.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HEAT  the  house  but 
keep  the  cellar  COOL 
for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  stored  there.  X 


HONEY— Pure  clover  extracted.  1922  crop:  5 
lbs.,  SI. 25:  10  lbs.,  $2,15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.. 
$1.15;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  postpaid  to  4th  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  5's,  20c  Cor  10's: 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Karin  Bureau  members.  HANSOM  FARM. 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


BOARDERS  WASTED— Year  round;  large  vil 
lage  Linn.  M1LLRROOK  FARM,  North  Chi 
Chester.  N,  H. 


AVOCADOS— 10  lbs.  net,  $2.75.  delivered 
M.  BAUER,  Grower,  Kedlnnd,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Clover-basswood  extracted,  delivered 
3d  zone,  5  IDs. .  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  clover, 
amber  color,  line  flavor,  $1.15  and  $2:  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1.15  nail  $1.90;  00  lbs.,  ask  price;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  II.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Romu¬ 
lus.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  One  carload  red  wurfzel  mangel 
beets;  state  price.  MAYUOYIi  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  finest  white  clover  ex 
traded  honey:  5-lb.  pull,  $1.10;  10-lti,  pail 
$2.15;  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone,  insured 
NOAH  BORDNEH.  Holgate,  O. 


SECURE  a  good  night's  rest  using  a  pine  pil¬ 
low;  very  healthy;  3-lb.  pillow.  $1.50.  pre 
paid;  r,  O.  order.  EMMA  FISHER,  Arcadia 


Brooder  with  Coal  Stove 

Would  you  advise  regarding  coal  stove 
brooder,  the  number  to  keep  under  one 
stove,  the  size  of  building  best  suited, 
and  how  to  prevent  chicks  piling  up? 

Pennsylvania.  F.  u.  n. 

A  brooder  stove  may  be  run  in  any 
building  large  enough  to  give  room  for 
it.  and  the  chicks,  though  less  than  100 
square  feet  of  floor  space  would  not /be 
suited  to  a  flock  of  800  or  more  after 
the  chicks  had  become  several  weeks  of 
age.  Flocks  up  to  1. 000-chick  size  are 
successfully  brooded  under  one  stove,  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  keeping 
that  number  of  small  chicks  together, 
and  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  not 
more  than  300  chicks  tire  brooded,  fed 
and  cared  for  about  one  stove.  This  is 
not  because  a  single  stove  cannot  furnish 
sufficient  heat  for  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  iu  a  suitable  building,  but  because 
larger  flocks  handicap  the  less  vigorous 
members  iu  many  ways. 

Piling  up  of  clucks  is  due  either  to 
insufficient  beat  or  to  fright,  or,  if  the 
habit  is  once  acquired,  to  habit.  It  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  insufficient 
heat  and,  when  it  is  observed,  the  warmth 
of  the  quarters  should  be  increased  until 
the  chicks  spread  out  over  the  floor  about 
the  stove.  A  flock  may  be  frightened  by 
•uttering  their  quarters  with  a  lantern  at 
night,  or  by  other  disturbance,  and  made 
to  huddle  iu  corners.  M.  B.  D. 


SLEEP  on  ii  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
lulls, mi  pillow .  soothing,  refreshing.  Invigorat¬ 
ing;  3-11*.  pillow,  $1.25;  cash  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Rmpiette  Lake. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-tli. 

pails.  $1.25;  10  llis.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
Zone.  HARRY  J.  FOREMAN,  Box  S7.  Katoimh. 


1'oR  SALE — Complete  Demi iig-A tins  water  sys¬ 
tem;  720-eallun  tank:  pumps  575  gallons  per 
hour:  electric  motor,  brand -new;  too  Mg  for 
uiy  use.  ADVERTISER  1851,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

Sells  NOW  for  materially  LESS  than  a  year  ago 


WANTED — Small  Do-lt-all  tractor 
iiicut-.  RoX  80,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 


WANTED — One  or  two  carloads  bright  wheat 
or  oat  straw;  quote  price  delivered  at  your 
station.  C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  Street. 
New  York  City. 


It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  and  talk 
with  the  local  dealer  about  this  wonderful  heater 
for  town  or  country  homes.  Don't  wait  till  the 
very  last  minute.  Get  your  STEWART  Onepipe 
Furnace  NOW,  while  your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

STEWART  Onepipe  Furnaces,  properly  installed,  have 
never  failed  to  give  complete  SATISFACTION — 

Because  they  are  designed  by  practical  heating  experts — 
backed  by  90  years  of  home-heating  experience — built  of 
the  very  best  and  most  durable  material — installed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  dealers  who  KNOW  where  they  should  be 
placed  to  heat  your  particular  house,  and  because — 

They  give  MORE  heat  with  LESS  fuel — are  easier  and 
cleaner  to  operate  than  stoves  or  other  heaters — burn  either 
wood  or  coal — and  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  sells  the  STEWART,  write  for 
FREE  illustrated  booklet  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


large  Oregon  prunes  direct:  special  12 m 
sample  bag.  express  prepaid,  S2:  25*  lbs. 
id.  $3.75.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS 


WANTED — Double-action  disk  liarrow,  cut¬ 
away  preferred,  five  to  seven  feet  wide,  in 
good  condition.  W.  F'LETCHElt.  Valley  Stream, 


ALFALFA  and  Tlmctiiy  hay;  several  cars  mixed 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale ;  also  clear  Tim¬ 
othy  mid  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW.  Route  4, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


W A N T E D — 3 . UOO-egg  incubator. 
18i;.j,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


FOR  SALE — Full  ;  ml  Winter  apples;  also  maple 
syrup.  C.  J.  YODER.  GraiitsvlUc,  Mil. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
in  pails;  5  Hi».,  net  price,  850.  postpaid  in 
second  zone;  in,  extra  each  additional  zone; 
give  county  with  address.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


flooring,  setting  it  upright?  For  front 
will  use  studding  where  necessary  for 
windows  and  curtains  and  novelty  siding. 
Will  cut  studding  I  ft.  in  rear  and  8  ft. 
in  front  (shed  roof  l .  Would  this  be  bigli 
enough  in  rear?  After  plates  and  rafters 
go  on.  would  bring  it  8  or  10  iu.  higher. 
Would  2\ds  for  rafters  do  if  supported 
by  ft  pinto  through  ecu  ter  of  house  with 
post  every  10  ft.?  Wluit  size  windows 
and  what  size  curtains  shall  I  use?  Is 
is  necessary  to  double  board  over  roosts? 
Shall  I  put  in  dropping  board?  Would 
you  advise  making  house  18  ft.  wide  in 
order  to  have  20-ft.  rafters  reach? 

New  York.  H.  J.  G. 

A  well-drained  dirt  floor  should  prove 
satisfactory  for  a  time,  though  rats  will 
burrow  through  it  after  a  while  and  the 
fowls  will  dig  deep  holes  in  their  wallow¬ 
ing  You  will  probably  uot  be  content 
with  it  long.  Matched  flooring,  placed 
vertically,  will  make  studding  unneces¬ 
sary.  but  I  ft.  lengths  would  be  too  short 
in  the  rear.  You  should  have  at  least 
1%  ft.,  and  better  5  ft.  of  head  room 
there.  Two  by  four  scantlings  are  pretty 
light  for  long  rafters,  though  they  might 
answer  if  well  supported  at  their  centers. 
Two  by  six  timbers  would  be  better. 
Window  sash  of  standard  house  sizes 
should  lie  used,  and  in>  curtains  are 
necessary.  From  oue-folirth  lo  one- 
third  of  the  front  wall  may  be  in  glass. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  double  board  over 
the  perches  if  the  walls  are  airtight, 
though  double  hoarding  in  the  rear  aud 
overhead  is  often  practiced.  Droppings 
boards  will  tie  quite  necessary  if  a  flirt 
floor  i§  used.  A  poultry-house  IS  ft. 
deep  will  In*  very  satisfactory,  though  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  is  none  too  great.  With 
a  center  support,  tin*  rafters  may  he  iu 
two  pieces,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  unusually  long  scantlings. 

M.  B.  D. 


FOR  SALE  -15H  tons  set-tuid  ami  third  cutting 
Alfalfa:  first -elans;  $22  per  ton  I.  o,  b.  ears. 
D.  CAMPBELL,  Warner,  N.  Y. 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y 


4o  TONS  nf  extra  good  cattle  beets; 

ring  of  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed  hay, 
M.  BARBER,  Skanea teles,  N.  V, 


Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


SURE  FOP  old  white  rloo  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre 
paid  3d  zone,  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford, 


TRAPPERS 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  cords  choice  hardwood.  For 
further  information  address  BOX  726,  Ticon- 
deroga.  N.  Y. 


We  have  had  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  handling  direct  shipments 
of  raw  furs.  That  is  why  you 
will  get  more  money  when  you 
ship  to  us. 

Write  for  Free  Price  List 
NOW , 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


Start  your  season  right, 
Communicate  with  us, 


FOR  SALK— Alfalfa  and  Tim 
MOORE.  Wanqisvllle,  N.  Y 


HONEY — Pure  extracted;  c 
COE  r.  WIXSQN,  Dept,  t 


Write  for  our  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  "free” 


FoR  HALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont 
m.\  rii|».  $2.50  gnl.;  10-Ib,  can  sugar,  $3 
faction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order. 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor;  good  condition 
$500.  ADVERTISER  11MI2,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


FRESH  old-style  Imp  yeast  cakes  will  assure 
you  better  bread:  sent  for  39e,  money  order. 
MISS  II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six.  Mo 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOR 
d  fcFiir  coats,  wraps! 


—  Pretty  percale*,  well 
cottage  aprons,  75  cents 
IN,  It.  8,  Shelton,  Conn. 


*  robes  and  ru 

\V£-  ton  them -You 


war  tnem 

W  |Styllah  garments,  worm  snd  dur/,*,lr.  rnnH<-;io 
Jr  r  order  from  horns,  enw  or  fur  bearing  animals. 
’  (ilov.i,  and  cap.  from  tl,,,  trinunlmr*.  Sava  bit  to  ?&%, 
Free  32-p.  Catalog*!*.  How  to  prepare  skim ;  strlss, 
sixes,  prices.  Prompt,  reliable  service  from  apcelallata 
In  fur  tannine,  manufacturing-  and  taxidermy, 
aocticfcr  fur  Drawing  Cl,.  Inc  ,  674  Weil  **».,  Ractiistar.  N.T. 


FuR  SALE  -Nearly  new  050-egg  Sehwulgc-Smith 
incubator  with  heater:  can  attach  to  1922 
model;  excellent  hatcher,  guaranteed;  $99 
crated.  EDNA  COYLE,  It  ru  lleh  port,  Y. 


12  20  tractor;  run  two  seasons; 
$•150.  ADVERTISER  1915.  care 


WANTED  Write,  stunto;  price, 

I.  SCHARF,  792  Haneicli  !l  .  freak!,, M.t 


Horse-radish  Roots 


Jersey,  While  Hyman,  Red  Porto  Rleo 
potatoes,  bushel,  $1.20;  barrel  $3.50. 
IcNICOL,  Milford.  Del. 


Want  to  Buy:  Cider  Apples 

BcMcord’n  Farm  (HO  North  A»e 


in  car  load  loti,  com 
inon  and  russet. 
Saw  llorhella,  (t.  Y. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Cider  ApplesWanfed 


in  car  load  lots  or  less  by 
VVIIl.cn.  r.O.klll,  k.  V 
l’KKKsKiix  21— Party  K— 1 


ANY  QUANTITY 
or  carload  lots. 

f hint  4011] 


Cider  ?  pples 


Tklei-iioNx 
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Milks 

2  Cows 

in 

3  Minutes 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


I  Multiply  th»  amount 
f  of  roar  fc«wl  3  tlq>« 
’  st  nn  cm*  to  you.  Th« 
d»eaoeit  snd  most  |ef- 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  tbla  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Ntorrs  Poatoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  eover  the 
number  of1  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  2,  1022: 

Week  Total 

BARKKD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  lnd .  . .  24  1769 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  32  1945 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont ....  38  1870 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I. . . . .  29  1576 

Jules  F.  Fruncnis,  L.  1 .  21  1603 

Uarry  G.  Culver,  J.  I .  32  2001 

Q.  U.  Tr»adwi;l),  Muss . . .  14  1465 

Seven  Hills  Farm.  N,  7  .  24  1547 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  24  1621 

Merritt  M. Clark. Conn . .  36  1768 

Mlotilgen  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  41  1818 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  26  1488 

A.  Hamburger.  Mo .  45  1646 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . . .  31  1455 

Dunda*  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  27  1324 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mioh .  39  1810 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  ifinaUii,  N.  J .  17  1320 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J....  . .  16  1337 

.  WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  30  1581 

William  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  5  1027 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Moss .  25  1740 

Applecve.it  Farm,  N.  H . .  17  1215 

F.  R.  Pernber,  K.  1 .  lo  1060 

Albert  T.  Lenznn,  Mass .  26  1755 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  27  1348 

E.  W.  Picker.  N  J .  5  1146 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Walter  Bradbury.  England  .  26  1903 

C'arence  R.  Hanes,  Mich .  19  1400 

Arthur  II  Shaw,  Mass .  14  1324 

Frank  P  Matteson,  R.  I  . .  34  2075 

Benjamin  F,  Decker,  N  J.....  .......  26  1607 

Clemens  J.  Diemaud,  Conn .  30  1735 

Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn .  22  1965 

Harry  D.  Emninns,  Conn .  26  1579 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  21  1447 

Mrs.  Ine*  Taylor.  N.  Y .  19  1046 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyflelds  Farm.  Conn .  19  1622 

H,  P.  Derniiig.  Conn . .  27  1232 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  .1 . .  21  1244 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  K.  1 .  16  1234 

Win.  M.  Batt.  Mass... .  14  134U 

Maurice  F.  Duiano,  Mass .  17  1352 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  18  1392 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  23  1445 

John  Z  Labelle,  Conn .  22  1762 

Jacob  B.  Jauseu,  4.*onu . . .  36  1560 

F,  S.  Chapin.  Mass .  24  1687 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass.,  ...............  26  1626 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polheiuus.  N.  Y .  37  1553 

Charles  I>.  Peirce,  U.  1 .  29  1788 

The  Orchard*.  Muss . .  4!  1824 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H .  10  1182 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  23  1  650 

Alton  Farm,  Vt. . . . . .  16  1360 

Applec rest  Farm.  N.  H .  24  I6S8 

K.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass . .  39  1555 

Deer  Brook  Pun  1  try  Farm.  N.  H .  23  1554 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . . .  28  1383 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Muss .  23  1564 

Chur.es  H.  Lane.  Mass...... . . .  19  1553 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  i 

Max  Axelrod,  Muse .  8  1097 

small’s  Poultry  Form.  Conn .  31  1774 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . .  20  1640 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn. . . .  29  1873 

Leo  A,  Gronton,  Conn..... .  28  1720 

K.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  36  1759 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . .  24  1538 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  42  2U86 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  31  15u7 

W.  E.  Atkinson, Oonil . 25  Aj|,  I&:i6 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  33  1834 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Fartn.N.  J .  30  1519 

A.  P.  Robiusnu,  N.  Y . 80  1674 

James  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  37  1589 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  21  1476 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 17  1542 

Jack  TrevethAb.  N.  J .  24  ;*  1696 

E.  A.  Ballard, Pa... .  28  1333 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J .  12  1010 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 24  1696 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  4  1775 

Andrew  Jj.  Ohr.  Conn .  32  1833 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  24  1262 

Riverside  Puultiy  Farm,  Pa . 26  1495 

Kirknp  Bros.,  N.  Y. . . .  .... .  17  1570 

Mrs.  .1.  L.  Theusen,  Conn..... . ........  27  1455 

Tangle  wold  Farm.  L.  1 .  13  1397 

White  Springs  Fin  m  N.  Y . . .  21  '  1570 

Mendowudge  Farm,  L.  I . .  ...  28  1806 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  25  1318 

Kigenrnuch  & ;  DeWinter.  N.  J .  21  15J1 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  26  1857 

Morrythouglit  Farm,  Conn.. .  31  1667 

M.  J.  Qnackonbnsh  N.  J .  IS  1404 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  7 . 27  1600 

L.  E.  Ingoldshy,  N.  Y .  24  1712 

F. xnioor  Farm.  Pa  .  22  1729 

Willnunn  Farm,  N.  J .  21  1551 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . .  ....  28  1356 

Georgo  B.  Ferns,  Mich .  39  1836 

Total .  2472  156089 


Owing  to  lack  of  laying  house  capacity,  we 
offer  a  feW  hundred  May  Pullets  (now  five 
months  old!  at  $1.75  each  Sn  lots  of  50  or 
more.  These  are  free  range  stock  and  are 
from  our  best  birds.  Also  we  have  about 
200  Cockerels  (six  months  old)  for  breeding 
purposes,  selected  out  of  a  flock  of  4,000 
Cockerels.  BIRCH  HILL  FARM,  Katoeab,  N.  Y. 


to  ce^iuce  «***«.  Sprout* 
i  st* in  minwcm  fhn 
k  auewtiun  of  itioriuuinir 
A  your  e#*  production 
■m  wtnfc*r  and  aurom#r  nf 
•jl  low  coat,  and  without 
'M  throwing  good  roonwy 
■'M  away  In  fancy 

J  and  dope,  IfyourwUe 
W  poultry  tnvaatiicata 

the  -  i 


Bushel 


Grain  J  Grain  4 

Sproiiterfe^i 

Sprouts  grain  ^ 
to  six  inches  high— ready  to 
feed — in  five  days.  Built  en¬ 
tirely  of  rust-  proof  steel  and 
glass.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Sim¬ 
ple,  easy  to  operate.  Takes  up 
little  room.  The  moat  efficient 
sprouter  money  can  buy.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our 
special  demonstration  offer  and 
valuable  feeding  facts— Today. 
SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON 
870  Walnut  Straat 

ATLANTIC  IOWA 


500  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please.  April  and  early 
May  Hatched. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Average- \l  Minutes  per  Cow 

Burton^ Page  Co., 

Operated  cow  milker 
-  and  find  It  all  you  claim 

,  tfSjML;  quarts  In  24  minutes 

Hril  IK  I/-M.  T&HaB  OT  averngo  two  cows 
?  AlfLKl:  HI, ZVlOB  every  three  minutes. 
ml xtf&Lf 1  WHO  At  lint  I  conic!  milk 

il  on,y  “bout  half  the 

(I  amount  of  milk  with 

(1  UujjtfCUM the  machine  but  the 

cows  soon  gave  in  to 

WiiP1  I  ajgo  jjD(j  ty,e  i<LjQ 

milker  very  easy  to  clean  because  it  is  so  simple. 

BENJAMIN  WIESS,  Grant*.  Pa. 

(Vo  installation  expense'— run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity- 

no  Installation  expense— also  gas  engine  power 
— m  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved/ 

So  find  out—  send  for  our  free  book.  Find  oue 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 

Find  out.  Catalog  free.  Try  our  double  unit 
model ;  no  installation  expense.  Any  model  after* 
ward  exchanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 


Range  raised.  May  10th  hatch.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  HAROIMONT  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River.  N.  J 


PULLETS  comb  White  Leghorns 

From  egg  farm  specializing  in  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  our  own  farm,  with  size 
and  vigor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early 
April.  Price. *2  in  lots  of  25  or  over,  neil  morion. Br>i», n.t. 


arrn-j  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
ETTTg  Paarh  Carriers.  Berry  Crates.  On- 
■LLyffif  ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  nil  kinds, 
yi  nnd  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

^  Packages.  Egg  Cases.  All  these 

containers  are  in  as  good  ns  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo*  Shipments— Our  Specially. 
LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— TB AT 8  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depl.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RED  BANK  POULTRY  SHOW 


Nov.  15th-18th 

Entries  close  Nov.  4th. 

BIG  CASH  SPECIALS.  Apply 
W.  S.  SHERMAN.  Fin.  Sec.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  ?oT£II  Bone  Cutter  Wm§ 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  I 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*' Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance.  VAlifl 

Sand  Today  for  Free  Book  IBIb 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1  5  Milford.  Maas. 


N.Y.S.C.  P.C.A.  LEGHORNS 


30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


All  Cockerels  and  Pullets  are  from  four  genera- 
tions  of  continuous  breeding  from  Cornell  Certified 
males  and  females.  The  result  is  size,  vigor,  pro¬ 
duce  uniformity  and  beamy.  Write  for  particulars. 

Sf ember  of  tfru*  York  Stcia  exoneration  Poultry 
Orfiiygrffr*  Incorporated 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM.  Trnmantburt,  New  York 


No  C.O.D.— no  deposit— no  obligation,  You  try 
it  — and  your  word  goes!  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings  — 
if  satisfactory,  pay  cash— or  half  cash  and 


CLOSING  OUT  Stock  of 

LEG  BANDS.  FOUNTAINS  AND  FEEDERS. 
PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES,  METAL  EGG 
CRATES.  Send  for  catalogue*. 

John  C.  Vandekoef,  Montgomery.  N.Y. 


WANTPn  _ SIXTY  PULLETS  about  six 

»v  *4  ll  l  lu  mouths  old;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Kindly  state  price,  ADV,  1887,  cure  R.N.-Y. 


Or  if  you  wish,  straight  14.00  a  week  or  $18.00 
a  month— easy  payments  to  suit.  We’ll  make 
that  milker  pay  for  iteelf  every  day  as  it  goes 
along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple  — 
easy  —  sanitary  —  and  you’ll  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

Thie  direct,  rock  bottom  price,  fret  trial,  eary 
payment  offer  it  made  only  where  we  have  aa 
yet  appointed  no  dealera  nor  agents  —  eo 
ACT  QUICK. 


PULLETS  Leghorn**  Rapp’s  Strain 

500  April  U  and  May  3  hatch.  Farm-raised  ftom  trap- 
nested  stock.  ITS  eggs  or  betiei  first  year. 

Old  Orchard  Farms  •  Furiulngdale,  X.  J. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  and  May  Uatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  are  America’s  Oldest  and  Great- 
o,t  Laving  Strain.  Bred  for  Eccs  since 
1888,  with  records  up  to  825  ege*  in  yr. 
And  RIGHT  NOW  is  v out  chance  to  sjet 
them  at  about  one-third  regular  prices. 
16  pair*  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25e 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  •  Altoona.  Pa. 


FREE  Book l 


H  O  Gr  E  H  IS’  Leghorns 

SoOBreemng  liens. all  medium  to  late  monitors,  *1.25 
each.  KUO  pul  lets,  61.  it. »  to  $4  e/ieh.  Bleeding  Cocker¬ 
els.  if  4  each.  Certified  stock  at  higher  prices. 

C.  A.  ROGERS  -  Bergen,  New  York 


Let  ub  Bend  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— on  education  in  milking 
machine*.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  coat.  Learn 
how  vou  are  completely  protected  in  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  a  trial  on  your 
own  herd.  Bend  the  coupon  today. 


)0  bVed  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatched. 

Bor  55  Sergeantsvilie.  Hew  York 


THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4857 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  IU. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  fact* 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Foil  S.4I.E — 60  W htte  and  45  Brown  Leghorn 
Yearling*.  Some  molting.  Good  ones.  ♦!. 45  each. 
25  May  hatch  White  Wyandotte  Pullets.  83  each. 
BERT  PRESCOTT  -  Essex  Jrscnos.  Vermont 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Buttermilk  Fed  Orchard  Ranged 

PERFECT  HEALTH  FULL  OF  PEP.  Prices  based  on 
age  ami  weight.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 


ForSale— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  2«.Vegg  stram.it  Stores  contest.  Fobrnui  jrhaXched. 
$8  itud  S I  O  each.  II.  F.  Tomoor,  Haul*  I,  *tu«,ii.  9.  J. 


Name 


IK.ENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

See  Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Certified  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Addresdl 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  i  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  COMB 

fr.-<i  n--st,-'I  stuck.  Bred  fi  gg  id  May 

|'ii lids,  83  each.  June  hatched,  82-50  each  Cockerels. 
$5  to  87  50  l'i  iz*<  winning  yearling  cocks,  85  each. 

4>.  G.  L.  LF.W  IS  -  PnoU.  Pa. 


Special  Offer  to  Introduce  Our  Goodi 

®0?  This  pair  of  8  in.  S#3/ 


14-Wks.-0ld  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

for  immediate  delivery.  t'llK  I.ElCIi  K»HM,Ji.Oli«.ie<l,t>hlo 


W  Leghorn  PULLETS,  from  high  producers 
*  range.  T.  E.  Warren  Wyoming,  Dela 


ECKHARTS’  Barred  ROCKS 

Bred -Aft- Lay.  Bred-to-WiJI.  Here  is  yocr  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  well-bred  Pullets  and  Cockerels  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  Write  us  your  wnnts- 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART  Shohola,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks-Cockerels 

U.  R.  Fishel  Strain,  weighing  61-,  lbs.,  now  885 
each.  Also  yonne  white  Embdeu  ganders,  weigh¬ 
ing  15  lbs  each.  87  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  I).  DU  KERMAN  -  Hall,  New  York 


1/ III  L  i  \  Clear  sparkling  crystal  j  ■/;  i  j 
iLttL-AXA  cut  in  handsome  floral  !lW 
fH:  design.  A  charming  gift  J  Af  '  T 

■U  A  for  uny  home.  Send  $1.  ifwii  -* 

W-.  -A*  money  order  or  check. 

—  ■”  and  we  will  ship  ut  once,  —  llT  1 

prepaying  chargee  east  of  the  Miss.  If  west, 
add  20c  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted. 


Lord  Farms  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  are  offering  for  immediate  sale  extra  good  male 
buds  at  bargain  prices. 

FINE  VIEW  FARM  Box  47  NAMM0N0.  NEW  YORK 


Wanted -Fifty Rose  Comb  R.I.RedPullets 

March  or  April  batch.  HUGH  SKEW,  is  Partly*..  r*rt  Molar  H.t. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.C. W.  L.  Pullets 

April,  May  and  June  Hatched.  81.50  and  up. 
Flue  Slock.  Bred  to  lay  large  white  eggs.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  yearlings  and  breeders,  Fine  lot 
of  March  hatched  Cockerels,  all  from  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  stock.  RIVERO  ALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland  N  Y. 


Wanted-Ten  R.CombR.l.Red  Cockerels 

W  M.  «OKF  Bl vrrevlllc.  Port  Cheater,  N.Y'. 


KrpstilKraftas 


Trenton,  N.  J 


Sp  D..U  II r nln rri ,,,  Extra  Klne  Breeding  onh  Exhi- 

.l».  DUTT  Urpingtons  MtuuiBImIs.  Cockerel,. 88;  Pul¬ 
lets.  8S.SO.  Cook's  best  str.un.  Few  f’arks'  Rock*  left. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  H<**L0  SUTUE.  Sctwnn,  M.  » 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

Barron  strain,  fveo  range  grown.  inos.  old,2-2lti 
lbs  ,  84  each.  5  inos.  old.  J1?  Uis.  and  over.  82.25 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,N.  Y 


Poultry-house  Construction 

What  objections  are  there  to  shingles 
in  place  of  rooting  paper  on  poultry- 
houses,  tin  or  galvanized  iron  sheet  in 
nlaee  of  wooden  droppings  boards,  nests 
in  center  of  laying  house,  raised  about 
2%  ft.  from  floor?  My  idea  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  as  much  as  possible  the  droppings 
board  cracks  and  nest*  from  secreting 
mites,  etc.,  during  the  daytime,  u,  L.  K. 

New  York. 

Roofing  paper  is  more  used  upon  poul¬ 
try-houses  than  wood  shingles,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  do  not  last  well 
upon  a  roof  of  less  than  one-tliird  pitch, 
and  poultry  -house  roofs,  as  ordinarily 
built,  have  little  pitch,  1  know  of  no 
objection  to  metal-covered  droppings 
hoards  or  to  nests  in  the  center  of  the 
house.  Placing  the  nests  under  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  is  done  to  save  space  and 
keep  the  center  of  the  house  clear.  There 
is  no  other  reason  for  it,  and  there  is  the 
objection  that  it  puts  them  iuto  the 
dirtiest  part  of  the  house  and  where 
mites  can  most  easily  hide  about  them. 
1  know  of  no  reason,  either,  why  drop¬ 
pings  boards  should  not  be  covered  with 
smooth  concrete,  from  1  to  2  in.  in  thick¬ 
ness.  1  have  recently  seen  poultry -house 
floors  so  covered,  giving  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  easily  kept  clean  and  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  M.  B.  D. 


Barron’s  Wbiia  Wyandottas  Vr^T^'ck  hi* 

ported  direct  w  ith  high  record,.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  4****chin.  *.T. 


Breeding  Coe  herein  ! 

Who.  Leghorn  i-ockere 
Ferris  direct,  8*  eioh. 


Purebred,  selected  S.  C.  English 
Is.  "i  and  6  mo*  ,.dd.  Stock  from 

FRED  W  IAUER,  (••  IM,  IlMmill*.  C*nn. 


500  Very  Choice  S.C.  Whits  Leghorn  to*®/*  Pullets 

These  nre  extra  fine— from  ’if ivy  laying  ,toek— 84  each. 
Quiek  ulliptlienla.  ROSGLE*  rOtltlRT  F4RM,  Eui  tlraudsbvry.  Pi 


•J«!kStr»in.  White  Leghorn*  Nearly  ma¬ 
tured.  91  50  each.  JOHN  GRIFFIN. Hemill  R.T 


For  Sale-S.  €.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Bird*  that  will  Improve  your  flock  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices. 

CkUAHHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Rahway.  N.  J. 


America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  ;»ud  Price  List.  C.  M.  P86E  1  SONS.  I*i  IM  Irinar.  N.  J. 


IUJ1WS  SI1MRY3 


LAYING 


The  Farmer  = 

His  Own  Builder  | 

By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Iff 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ff 

For  sals  by  ^ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


OR  SRIE— Bla,‘k  Jrr-ov  4ptlun<*.  As  good  »s  any  for 
lens  than  many.’'  C.  S.  Mllhlxvr,  Suuiiuult,  N.  A'. 


LEGHORNS 


THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 

Early  ha  to  lied,  well  reared  Cockerels,  88  each. 
J.  GUY  LESHER  •  Northumberland.  Peona 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese.  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens.  SI. 25.  Write  your  wants  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUPER  Box  29  Sellersvllie.  Pa. 


Fine  Strain  of  ToungBronzi  Tom  Turkeyi  £ale 

Him  id  markings  .  strong  and  vigorous  from  45  lb.  mat. 

go  si  breedc  :s  tor  uext  year's  -iviliugs.  at  $B  each. 
SatiafkcKlou  Gnaroutovd.  JAMES  J.  CUNmirbs.  flymtuih.  H.  H- 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LE6H0RNS  AND  BARRE0 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  SUIen  Island,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  UK.  *3,"5 

looted  Breeder*:  1200  selected  Pullets:  late  March, 
April  and  May  batches.  Personal  Inspection  so¬ 
licited.  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Kutontown,  N.  J. 


Mallard  Hacks 

ROCK  CLIFF  F4RM.  (rg«Hrelle.  Pi 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE  S  PEKIHS  ISLIP.N.Y. 


AROEE’ 
ERFEC1S 
EK  IN 


For  Sala-1 ,200  M5X“h.8S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

84  each  in  lots  of  50  or  more.  A  Square  Deal  guaranteed 

Junta  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKS 

Pekin,  Itoueii  and 

AlDriAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phocnixville,  Pa. 


lurron  White  Leghorn  YEARLING  HENS, $1.45 

I  JOHN  McKAY  -  Lima,  Nkw  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Washington,  Oct.  2.  Samuel  A.  Carl¬ 
son.  Mayor  of  Jamestown,  X.  V. :  Guy  F. 
Allen,  former  acting  Treasurer  of  the 
Failed  States;  James  It.  Mansfield,  engi¬ 
neer.  and  24  others,  were  indicted  today 
by  Ihe  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  and  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud. 

The  charges  grew  out  of  the  sale  of 
stock  of  Birmingham  Motors,  James¬ 
town.  N.  Y.,  a  common  law  trust  of  New 
York  State,  by  which  it  is  asserted  per¬ 
sons  were  defrauded  in  different  cities. 
Alleged  misrepresentations  as  to  the 
financial  and  other  conditions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  set  forth  in  the  indictments. — 
Daily  Paper. 

'We  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
prospective  investors  in  this  swindle,  and 
have  invariably  advised  'our  readers  not 
to  touch  it.  We  had  not  the  evidence  of 
the  swindle  during  the  past  year  when 
the  inquiries  were  made,  hut  we  were 
confident  that  any  money  turned  over  to 
the  bunch  of  promoters  would  be  lost, 
regardless  of  whether  the  promoters  started 
out  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  swin¬ 
dle.  This  is  the  rule  of  stock  invest¬ 
ments  peddled  by  slick-^ougued  stock 
salesmen  in  country  districts.  Therefore 
we  say  don't  put  money  into  stock  sold  by 
salesmen.  If  they  are  not  swindles  they 
are  at  least  too  highly  speculative  for 
the  farmers  to  put  their  savings  in. 

Referring  to  your  comments  on  "The 
Delay  in  Cashing  Checks,'’  a  farmer  is 
no  further  from  a  bank  than  his  It.  F.  D. 
box.  It  is  very  irritating  and  most  un¬ 
fair  for  a  farmer  or  anyone  eTse  to  try  to 
do  a  banking  business  on  other  persons’ 
checks,  as  is  so  often  done  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  The  town  clerk  here  is  an 
extreme  Illustration  of  this  habit.  I 
have  had  check  for  dog  license  kept  until 
December  (given  in  March),  and  this 
year's  lias  not  returned  yet!  Why  should 
not  all  have  a  hank  account?  It  is  a 
great  help  in  many  ways. 

Massachusetts.  J.  D.  coisxhekgkk. 

We  have  always  advised  farmers  to 
open  an  account  in  their  local  bank.  It 
is  true  that  deposits  of  checks  may  be 
made  by  mail  with  even  less  loss  of  time 
'than  by  personal  delivery,  and  quite  as 
safely.  We  have  also  always  advised 
prompt  collection  of  checks  as  a  conven¬ 
ience  and  protection.  At  the  same  time 
farm  conditions  differ  from  city  condi¬ 
tions.  Banking  is  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  a  city  business  man’s  daily  life.  With 
a  farmer  it  is  an  incident,  and  the  strict 
rules  that  apply  to  one  should  not  he 
made  an  essential  for  the  other. 

There  was  a  paper  printed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  called  the  Woman's  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine.  They  put  out  adver¬ 
tisements  for  stories  and  poems,  and 
would  pay  cash  on  acceptance.  They 
wrote  me  several  letters,  saying,  "If  you 
have  any  more  poems  on  hand,  perhaps 
we  could  use  them  now,  and  askitig  me 
in  the  first  place  to  send  them  $30  to 
buy  a  share  in  their  business;  then  they 
came  down  to  $25.  Is  there  any  way  of 
collecting  moucy  out  of  that  publishing 
company  for  rny  poems  if  they  used  them, 
and  they  obtained  them  through  the  mail 
under  false  pretenses?  I.  c. 

Ohio. 

There  is  no  hope  of  getting  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  poems  or  payment  for  them.  8o 
many  complaints  were  received  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  affairs  of  this  Woman's  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine,  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
result  was  that  they  were  debarred  from 
use  of  the  mails,  and  all  letters  t<>  them 
were  marked  “Fraudulent"  and  returned 
to  the  senders.  The  fact  that  they  want¬ 
ed  to  sell  stock  to  customers  indicates 
that  this  was  their  main  purpose.  They 
worked  up  an  interest  by  soliciting  poems 
and  traded  on  that  interest  to  sell  the 
stock.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  the 
subscriber’s  poems  or  any  payment  for 
them. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Swain 
Promotional  Agency,  Chicago.  Ill.,  whose 
contract.  1  am  inclosing?  I  have  a  song 
lyric  which  I  would  like  set  to  music  and 
published.  I  have  had  a  little  experience 
with  fakers  and  feel  reluctant  about 
trusting  these  people.  a.  0. 

New  York. 

The  contract  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  a  listing  fee  of  $10  for  each 
song,  and  a  “certificate  of  guarantee”  ac¬ 
companies  the  contract,  which  guarantees 
the  author  an  income  of  at  least  $1,000  a 
year  from  the  sales  of  each  song.  No 
responsible  concern  could  or  would  make 
such  a  guarantee.  It’s  a  fake  on  the  face 


of  it.  Swain  Promotional  Agency 
responsibility  that  we  can  find. 


I  am  inclosing  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Ansonia  Music  Company,  New  York 
City,  and  would  ask  you  if  they  are  hon¬ 
est.  I  wish  your  advice  before  replying 
to  the  letter.  I  do  nor  wish  to  get.  taken 
in  by  any  fraud.  g.  c.  n. 

Maine. 

The  Ansonia  Music  Company  leads 
those  receiving  the  literature  expect  the 
company  will  pay  10  cents  per  100  for 
mailing  music  and  circulars,  and  asks 
$2  for  a  working  outfit.  This  is  similar 
to  many  schemes  offering  work  at  home. 
After  the  money  is  sent  for  the  outfit, 
then  the  victim  learns  that  she  is  only  to 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  sales 
resulting  from  the  advertising  matter 
mailed.  This  is  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  “work  at  home"  schemes. 


JCtitchrK' 
o  \Uim 


"Will  you  please  explain  the  difference 
between  commission  merchants  and  those 
who  are  not  charging  commission?  Do 
commission  men  give  a  little  more  for 
eggs,  then  charge  the  commission,  or  do 
those  who  do  not  charge  the  commission 
pay  a  iittlo  less?  We  ship  to  both  par¬ 
ties;  those  who  do  not  charge  commis¬ 
sion  get  their  pay  some  way.  we  suppose. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  m. 

The  commission  dealer  simply  receives 
the  goods  as  your  agent,  and  sells  them 
for  your  account.  The  goods  are  yours 
until  sold,  The  commission  dealer  col¬ 
lects  the  account  for  you,  takes  out  his 
commission  and  charges  and  sends  you 
the  remainder. 

The  dealer  who  charges  no  commission 
buys  the  goods  of  you.  They  are  his  prop¬ 
erty  as  soon  as  you  ship  them.  He  gen¬ 
erally  promises  to  pay  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  the  quality  of  goods  shipped, 
hut  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  quality. 
Many,  if  not  all  of  these  dealers,  are  and 
have  been  commission  dealers.  They  now 
elect  to  buy  direct  because  in  doing  so 
they  escape  the  necessity  of  taking  out  a 
commission  dealer’s  license  and  bond,  and 
are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  law  regulations  generally.  As  a 
class  they  pay  less  than  the  regular  com¬ 
mission  dealers,  but,  of  course,  this  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  dealers,  and  not  to  houses 
who  may  buy  for  their  own  use  or  to  re 
tail  from  their  own  stores.  In  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  the  dealer  who  solicits  shipments 
and  claims  he  charges  no  commission  is 
skilfully  avoiding  the  law  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  shippers,  and  Ihe  farmer 
who  ships  to  such  concerns  helps  defeat 
his  own  best  interests.  Many  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  are  none  too  good;  but  the 
commission-less  dealers  solicit  shipments 
on  false  pretenses. 


The  household  timekeeper 

'OLKS  who  used  to  set  whatever  else  is  needed, 
their  minds  now  set  Big  It  is  surprising  how  of  ten 

:n  and  sleep  soundly,  Big  Ben  gets  an  inquiring 
stfully,  confidently.  look,  and  satisfying  the 

They  know  that  any  way  he  answers  it,  day  in 
estclox  alarm  will  call  and  day  out,  demanding 
2m  on  the  dot;  whether  almost  no  attention, 
s  at  2  A.  M.  for  the  dairy-  That’s  characteristic  of 
in,  or  later  for  ’tween  any  timepiece  with  West- 
ison  chores.  clox  on  its  dial.  They  must 

After  it  starts  the  day  be  able  to  run  on  time  and 
time,  it  sees  the  chil-  ring  on  time  before  they 
en  off  to  school,  times  are  allowed  to  wear  the 
2  trip  to  town,  meals  or  name  Westclox. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co. , Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


America 


a  Lantern 


Pocket  Ben 

S/.jo 


What  information  can  you  give  me 
about  the  Mci.  l  Fast  Products  Company 
of  New  York  City?  I  received  their  cat¬ 
alogue  ;  they  recommend  their  work  high¬ 
ly,  as  making  metal  toys  of  all  forms, 
and  they  would  buy  all  the  toys  I  could 
make  Would  you  recommend  them  as  a 
reliable  firm,  and  what  do  you  think 
about  their  work?  They  claim  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  American-made  metal 
toys  that  they  can  hardly  he  made  fast 
enough  for  the  trade.  They  say  it  is  no 
get  rich-quick  work,  but  a  good  paying 
business.  ,T.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Metal  Cast  Products  Company 
has  no  financial  responsibility  that  wo 
can  discover.  We  know  of  no  market  for 
the  metal  toys,  and  if  there  be  such  a  de¬ 
mand  as  is  claimed,  the  question  arises 
why  does  not  the  Metal  Cast  Products 
Company  manufacture  and  sell  the  toys, 
instead  of  selling  the  molds  to  make 
others  rich?  We  do  not  advise  anyone 
to  buy  the  molds  on  the  expectation  that 
this  concern  will  buy  the  toys.  If  the 
prospective  purchaser  has  an  independent 
market  for  the  toys,  that  would  he  an¬ 
other  matter. 


in  the 

BARN 


in  the 

HOUSE 


Provides  Electric  Power  Anywhere 
at  Any  Time 

—  Furnishes  electric  light  in  house  and  outbuildings 
—  Generates  current  to  run  washing  machine,  electric  iron,  churn, 
cream  separator,  etc. 

—  Starts  and  stops  at  the  press  of  a  button 
—  Is  absolutely  safe,  no  exposed  operating  parts 
—  Costs  little  to  operate 
—  Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

ITS  A  WONDER 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
Prices  F.O.n.  East  Orange,  N.J. 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  »  $174.00 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  225.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  *  -  178.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  245.00 

Liberal  Terms 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

Ease  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.t  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  'New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


Yours  with  enclosed  voucher  from  the 
express  company  received.  Many  thanks 
for  the  same.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  corporations  will  have  to 
pay  within  fid  days.  The  State  will  have 
to  do  something  along  that  line  in  tin- 
near  fut  ure.  d.  h.  h. 

New  York, 

As  we  have  said  before,  this  would  be 
a  good  point  to  take  up  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Albany.  This  claim  amount 
ed  to  only  82.  yet  the  shipper  had  to  wait 
18  months  for  his  money.  He  was  ig¬ 
nored  and  the  claim  neglected  until  we 
took  it  ui).  We  believe  claims  are  set¬ 
tled  more  promptly  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  but  a  record  like  (his  still 
crops  out, 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  iu  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance 

Copy  mnsl  reach  os  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  as  general  worker  o: 

dairy  farm:  milking  machine  used;  *40 
month'  and  keep.  ADVERTISER  1817,  car 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
iu  State  institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary 
844  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating 
ago  and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  ifcoin  ptm- 
vioiJS  employer  if  possible),  to  SlPI'.RlN- 
TENDEXT  Let  cl)  worth  Village,  Thlclls,  Itoclc- 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  euro  of  52  Can- 
dee  ineubators:  good  wages.  Apply  to  FADER 
&  CO.,  Speonb,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Dliiiu  cook  and  botiscwOfker  for 
small  family  in  modern  country  home;  stale 
wages.  MRS.  VERNON  K.  MEL1IADO,  Oreeu 
Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


WANTED — Caretaker  on  farm,  for  two  caws, 
horses  fancy  pigeons  ami  chickens;  man 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  I860.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  >>nee.  two  reliable  single  men. 

experienced  dry-bund  milkers;  wages,  850  per 
month,  hoard  and  room;  give  age  and  experience 
in  lirst  letter.  YATES  FARMS,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND  WAN  TED— Single:  good  milker. 

teamster,  handy  with  carpenter  tools  ami 
cement  work:  845  per  month  and  hoard.  T.l  D- 
Wli;  G.  ANGER.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Mubupac.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  or  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  country  home;  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  slate  wages  and  references  in  lirst  let¬ 
ter.  Address  BOX  20,  Hartford.  Conn. 


WANTED — Assistant  housekeeper  for  hoarding 
house  on  private  estate.  Orange  County,  N. 

Y.  Apply,  re  fen . . .  etc.,  ADVERTISER  1S92, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle  -  aged  or  elderly  couple, 
healthy,  mined,  Protestant,  fioml  country 
life;  woman  good  cook,  neat  housekeeper,  good 
with  little  hoys;  man  capable  chopping  wood, 
looking  after  cow.  chickens;  good  home,  mod¬ 
erate  wages  mid  maintenance;  references,  ROX 
52,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  no  children;  partly 
furnished  house,  light,  fuel,  food  and  850  a 
month;  wife  to  cook.  ADVERTISER  1890.  care 
Rural  Now- Yorker. 


WANTED — Can  any  gentleman  recommend  a 
tirst -class  herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate?  Married  man,  without  family,  pre¬ 
ferred:  understand  A.  it.  work,  good  feeder  and 
calf  raiser:  lie  must  he  a  good  but  tor-maker: 
age  about  35  years;  I’rotcstant :  good  furnished 
house,  lire,  light  and  vegetables.  Apply,  with 
references  and  particulars,  stating  wages, 
ADVERTISER  1897  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  two. 

myself  and  hoy  15  years  eld;  am  farmer,  but 
no  dairy  work  tor  woman;  live  in  little  village 
of  New  Kingston;  have  electric  lights,  running 
water  and  bath  state  wages  in  lirst  letter. 
E.  K.  FAULKNER.  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Woul>  CHOPPERS  wanted — A  long  job  and  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  family  to  take  full  charge 
of  an  87-acre  farm  on  5<>  50  basis;  stock,  im¬ 
plements;  want  to  go  in  the  poultry  business; 
come  and  see  me  and  place  and  we  will  talk  it 
.  ver.  UEOHGI  m  UANZ  Box  120.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single  man.  experienced 
and  competent  to  predme  ,  ertitled  milk;  state 
experience,  wage-  expert. -d,  w  ith,  copy  of  refer¬ 
ences  io  n i- 1  letter.  ADVERTISER  IPO],  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  farm  board¬ 
ing  house:  must  he  a  good  plain  cook;  moder¬ 
ate  wages ;  house  has  all  modern  improvements, 
electric  dish  washer,  eh  trie  washing  machine, 
iron,  etc  Reply  to  C.  B.  W-,  Ilopewcll  Junc¬ 
tion.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Dairy  hands,  two  anil  three-time 
milkers  and  experienced  dairyman;  highest 
wages,  good  hoard  and  comfortable  rooms  In 
new  dormitory.  GLEN  KOEHD  FARMS,  Tor- 
resdale  stution.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mll.KElt  WANTED — Single  man  as  experienced 
dry  bund  milker  and  ham  man:  wages  $60, 
room  and  hoard;  state  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1923,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  good  married  man  for 
general  farm  work;  -t«te  experience,  wages 
and  size-  of  taniilv;  Ippise,  garden,  coal.  etc. 
H.  0.  WOOD,  t:.  it  5,  i  ulontown,  Pa. 


WANTED — flood  farmer  (single)  for  three  cows 
and  genera)  work;  one  who  can  work  without 
supervision;  ii  life  job  for  a  reliable  man;  tu 
Westchester  Comity.  40  miles  from  New  York. 
ADV  KRT18KK  1917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FARMER  Prucii.  ol  married  working  farmer 
wanted  on  farm  of  hi)  acres  140  acres  culti¬ 
vated),  situated  Ihrei  miles  from  Chester.  Mor¬ 
ris  i.'ii.,  N.  J  ;  must  have  practical  experience 
in  general  farming,  milking  illiree  cows),  care 
of  stock,  chickens  and  fruit  trees,  and  use  of 
all  farm  machinery  mo  tractor);  useful  gar¬ 
dener  employed  for  *iy  months  each  year  troom 
in  garage);  have  new  farm  collage  (unfur¬ 
nished  >,  four  rooms  and  balli.  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  wife  to  care  for  chickens,  hoard  gar¬ 
dener  and  he  good  butter  maker;  building-  netv; 
land  good;  must  have  satisfactory  references 
for  man  and  wire  a-  to  character,  honesty  and 
ability.  Write,  -luting  nationality,  ages  of 

children,  It  any  and  salary  exported  K.  T., 
R.  F.  1>.  1.  Chester.  N.  J. 


MIDDLE  AGED  HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  wait  on 
table,  all  work,  in  fact  (laundry  excepted); 
small  home,  two  inib-s  from  towu;  family  two; 
850;  only  strong,  willing,  experienced  person 
please  apply;  considerate;  Christian;  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Gi.EN  WRIGHT,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


COMPETENT,  reliable,  single  man  for  dairy 
and  general  farm:  percentage  or  wages;  good 
home.  O.  GEOS.) KAN,  Fredericksburg,  0. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  at  once;  mar¬ 
ried:  no  children;  willing  to  hoard  one  man; 
must  lie  interested;  opportunity  to  work  under 
exceptionally  good  man  oil  a  modern  plant; 
splendid  location.  ADVERTISER  1914,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  under  40,  general 
supply  and  sewing,  boys’  school;  salary  850 
to  $0u  month;  also  experienced  seamstress,  $00 
and  home;  if  married,  general  work  for  hus¬ 
band  at  850;  no  tobacco.  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  -Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  —  Fifteen  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg 
product  ion;  can  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  fun  children);  salary  and 
profit-sharing'.  ADVERTISER  1800.  care  Rural 
New  -Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  wishes  position;  at 
present  In  charge,  of  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley’s 
farms.  Lake  Mnlmnk,  on  strictly  paying  basis: 
have  long  practical  experience  iu  raising  and 
handling  all  live  stock,  operate  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  do  all  repairs;  !  am  capable  of  handling 
any  huge  proposition:  married.  MANAGER, 
Mox  813.  New  Pilltz,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position  on  private  or 
commercial  plant,  having  full  charge;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable;  state  wages  expected 
to  pay:  can  furnish  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1881.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— College  grad 
uuie;  20  years’  practical  experience  in  all 
branches;  14  years’  present  iwsition;  age  40: 
earitig  building  Construction.  landscapes,  etc.; 
open  for  engagement.  ERNEST  DE  MAYE. 
West  Park,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  engineer  and  mechanic,  American, 
Piotcstaut.  age  36,  married,  one  child,  desires 
position  by  November  1;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  heating,  hot-water  supply,  plumbing,  elec¬ 
tricity.  gasoline  engines,  pumps,  water  systems 
and  general  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  1874. 
care  Rural  New-YCrker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  on  estate 
of  considerable  size,  equipped  with  necessary 
machinery,  etc.;  owner  with  suttldeut  eapital  to 
make  farm  modern,  if  nor  already,  and  to  have 
something  going  on  to  need  an  experienced  man; 
college  graduate  with  16  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence:  especially  successful  with  registered 

slock,  crops,  and  managing  help:  references  f  i r- 
nished.  ADVERTISER  1388.  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  herdsmen-dalrytuen,  single.  20.  agricul¬ 
tural  geminates.  4  years’  experience,  A1  ref¬ 
erences:  can  handle  all  farm  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  Fordson  tractor.  ADVERTISER  1889.  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOT’T.TRYM.YN.  single  (22).  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  agricultural  college  training,  desires 
position,  commercial  or  private;  host  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  wishes  to  eoaneet  with  a  man 
who  has  i  large  farm  and  is  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  herd  uf  milking  Shorthorns,  or  would 
incept  management  of  herd  already  established; 
fully  understand  every  part  of  the  business. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1S94  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  on  farm,  poultry  preferred,  for 
experience;  salary  secondary:  single.  37;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1895.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLACE)  for  the  Winter  by  elderly  man;  care 
furnace  and  chores;  watchman,  to  run  boiler, 
or  some  Inside  Job:  good  hand  with  berries  ami 
garden  and  cur  firewood,  or  caretaker;  single. 
ROX  124,  Stamford,  Coun. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent;  long  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stock,  poultry,  lawns,  roads,  etc.: 
all  modern  machinery;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married;  no  children.  JOHN  II. 
BALDWIN,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farm 
mechanic  and  all  around  handy  man;  lifelong 
training  in  nil  phases  of  general  farm  work. 
Including  dairy  and  milk  testing,  but  more  espe- 
.  billy  in  tractors,  gas  engines,  trucks,  autos, 
thrashers,  buskers  and  shredders,  binders,  har¬ 
vesters  ensilage  cutters  etc. ;  good  repair  man; 
walking  knowledge  of  electricity;  willing  (q  do 
any  kind  of  work  when  necessary;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  worthy  and  well  qualified,  trustworthy, 
dependable;  single;  good  . character;  Christian. 
Address  ADVERTISER  I960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  first-class  ability,  excep¬ 
tional  experience,  wants  position  on  private 
estate,  where  two  or  more  help  are  kept; 
Scotch,  middle-aged,  best  of  references.  Apply 
FRASER,  Purchase  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARM  mechanic  desires  position;  understand  mr 
farm  machinery,  trucks,  tractors,  pumps, 
blacksmlthing.  carpentry,  painting,  masonry.  C. 
MORRISON,  Framingham  Uenrer.  Muss. 


A  YOUNG  luau,  20  years  of  age.  likes  work  on 
a  Western  cattle  ranch;  no  difference  how  far 
front  town.  ADVERTISER  1905.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  lifetime  experience,  stock 
raiser,  gardener,  desires  permanent  position, 
farm  or  estate.  Northern  Jersey;  wife  willing 
make  butter.  AHKRNKTHY.  15  Retford  Avc.\ 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Hy  experienced  native  American,  sit 
nation  on  small  dairy  farm  owned  by  aged 
couple,  widow  or  maiden  lady;  no  others  need 
answer.  For  particulars,  address  ARTHUR  R. 
TAYLOR,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm;  Inis  good 
reference.  P11.  PEARL,  554  Crescent  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -By  single  American,  position  in 
Guernsey  nerd;  experienced  and  successful 
lest  cow  feeder  and  calf1  raiser;  capable  of 
handling  herd;  can  furnish  references.  Address 
BOX.  8111,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


5  01  NG  MAN  wishes  position  on  commercial 
poultry  plant:  experience.  ADVERTISER 

1916.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HOUSEKEEPER  Voting  woman  wishes  position 
ns  housekeeper  In  modern  home.  New  York 
State  or  Connecticut ;  take  complete  charge;  no 
objection  to  one  or  two  children;  no  washing: 
references;  856  monthly.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1906.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Pol  I  TRY  MANAGER  -Commercial  or  estate; 

experienced  ill  managing  largo  commercial 
plants  and  competent  in  all  branches  of  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  production:  single;  no  proposi¬ 
tion  to large;  open  for  position  November  1. 
ADVERTISER  1919,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Widow  will  take  one  or  two  board¬ 
ers  on  small  farm  in  Westchester  County,  45 
miles  from  New  York;  pleasant  surroundings. 
812  weekly.  Address  ADVERTISER  191)7,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  on  farm  or  gentleman’s 
estate:  two  married  meti;  one  as  farm  band 
and  other  us  chauffeur  and  handy  man;  within 
50  miles  of  New  York.  MR,  RICHARD  RiEHL, 
St.  James,  L.  P„  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  Protestant, 
Ainerie.au.  siugle.  is  open  for  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  as  manager  of  poultry  plant,  commercial 
or  private:  salary  or  on  shares;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN— College  train¬ 
ing  and  wide  experience:  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  1,500-2,000  layer  preposition;  avail¬ 
able  November  15;  give  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1910.  care  Rural  New  Yorker 


POSITION  WANTED  as  estate  or  farm  mana¬ 
ger  by  a  practical,  up  to-date  college  man; 
experienced  in  general  farming,  purebred  stock 
and  conducting  private  estates:  capable  and  re¬ 
liable:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1921, 
care  RuraL  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  position  in  small,  plain,  re- 
spectahle  Atnerienn  family  hy  American 
woman  with  15-year  oid  sou;  must  be  accessible 
to  good  ranking  high  school.  ROX  200,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  married.  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  is  open  for  position,  either  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  estate:  hard  worker;  can  pro¬ 
duce  results:  thorough:  competent  in  all  its 
branches ;  tine  references.  ADVERTISER  1918. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


G  A RRKNKK FARMER— Life  experience;  thor¬ 
oughly  Understands  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit, 
pruning,  spraying,  poultry,  cattle,  bandy  with 
tools  painting:  wife  housework  or  assist;  both 
.onselentious,  trustworthy;  two  children,  school 
age  respectable  Americans:  go  anywhere;  per- 
ii ia io* ol  position  where  good  couple  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated:  highest  of  references  ADVERTISER 
1909  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  hy  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
training:  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American;  age  47;  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  October  or 
November.  BOX  702.  Windsor  Locks,  Colin. 


COUPLE  (age  35).  no  children,  wishes  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate  as  caretaker  inn 
horses):  man  understands  gardening,  milking 
and  has  New  Jersey  driver’s  license:  wife  to 
help  with  housework;  no  cooking  or  washing. 
K  G.,  care  F.  Koncef,  412  18th  Street.  West 
New  York.  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  dairyman,  Tmtter-mnker;  can  take 
charge;  practical  experience :  single;  age  38. 
ADVERTISER  1925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  herdsman,  dairyman,  working  fore¬ 
man:  practical  experience,  modern  equipment: 
references:  married;  two  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


280-ACRE  stock  and  dairy  farm:  located  on 
Walklll  River.  Orange  County.  N.  Y. :  farm 
Tally  equipped;  modern  buildings;  will  sell  with 
or  without  slock  and  tools:  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


28- room  Summer  hotel,  with  9 -room  cottage. 

in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  Hit  *  miles 
from  New  York  city;  put  acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion :  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


"IN  THE  garden  of  Maine” — Fine  old  home¬ 
stead  In  the  Kennebec  Valley;  2  miles  from  the 
river  anil  2  miles  from  it  charming  lake;  oom- 
priscg  extensive  orchards  on  soil  naturally  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fruits;  improved  wltll  two 
-  ds  dwellings  and  barns;  deep  fruit  cellars, 
specially  constructed;  also  gently  rolling  fields 
for  gvass  mid  tillage;  pastures  with  never-fail¬ 
ing  springs;  pine-dad  learns  and  woodlands: 
this  splendid  estate  of  about *35(1  acres  will  lie 
soli!  uf  reasonable  price  by  administrator.  Ad¬ 
dress  CARRtil.L  N.  PERKINS.  '  Attorney-at- 
law,  WatervlUe,  Me. 


FARM — 46  acres;  crop*,  horses,  cows,  poultry 
and  implements:  large  eight -room  house; 
plenty  outbuildings:  fine  well-kept  lawn ;  build- 
iocs  and  land  in  the  besr  of  condition;  located 
in  a  beautiful  section  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J.; 
good  neighborhood :  price  for  everything  com¬ 
plete  uiitv  a  bargain  for  some  one. 

JOSEPH  i>.  WILSON  Route  1  Trent.. u.  X  J 


130- ACRE  farm;  cuts  .40  tons  hay  other  crops; 

good  buildings;  never  failing  water;  sugar 
bush;  station.  5  miles;  $2,800.  I.  G.  MILLER, 
Putney,  Vt. 


Hilt  SALE — 357-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPLIN'.  Contesville,  Fn. 


WANTED — By  practical  farmer,  30,  Cornell 
training,  to  rent,  for  cash,  farm  to  carry  25 
cows,  equipped  with  toots,  with  or  without 
stock;  best  references.  N,  H.  BURR,  Monroe. 
N  Y 


WANTED — One-man  farm,  not  over  one  hour 
out  from  New  York;  give  all  particulars  first 
letter  ADVERTISER  1850.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  11  acres,  near  Toins 
River.  N.  J.;  all  farming  tools  and  crops; 
84.500.  ADVERTISER  1863.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Wilmington,  Vt..  30-acre  dairy 
farm;  slock,  tools,  hay  and  silage;  new  15 
room  house,  nil  modern  improvements;  hot-water 
iic.it:  large  barn:  electric  lights;  spring  water; 
(sugar  bush.  230  gallons)  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  six  room  tenant  house;  15  minutes’  walk 
to  .enter  of  village  and  railroad  Station;  come 
and  see  \t  before  snow  files;  beautiful  location: 
820  500.  GEORGE  T.  CORSON.  Wilmington.  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  with  small  capi¬ 
tal.  graduate  Wisconsin  College,  Protestant, 
single,  would  like  to  go  into  partnership  with 
practical  dairy  farmer;  good  chance  for  elderly 
man  lo  secure  trustworthy,  active  partner. 
ADVERTISER  ts7t.  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I.ANI) — Unimproved:  corner  State  road:  *i  mile 
to  center:  small  payment  down.  ••WILD¬ 
WOOD,”  Killiugwortli,  Conn. 


HHt  SALK  -160  acre  farm,  located  in  Mohawk 
Valley;  three  cities  within  radius  of  eight 
miles;  10  minutes'  walk  from  trolley.  Further 
particulars  write  VV.  .1  CROSS,  30  West  8th 
Avenue.  Glove rsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Rig  modern  poultry  farm;  give  full 
description.  W.  I).  SWARTZEL,  132  Cook- 
man  Ave.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  dairy  farm  of  279  acres; 

fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  2R.  miles 
from  railroad  town:  district  school  on  farm; 
this  farm  must  bo  sold  to  settle  u  partnership 
business.  BOX  174,  Downsville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  five  to  10  ueres.  for 
vegetables  and  poultry;  must  have  some  wood- 
lot  and  never-failing  brook;  buildings  not  essen¬ 
tial;  Within  on o  hour  New  York  City,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  New  York  Central  or  its  branches;  no 
brokers.  Address  ADVERTISER  1878.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  fof  small  place,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry,  128  acres  and  waterpower 
gristmill:  Loudoun  Co.,  Vn.  M.  S.  NICHOLS, 
PurcellviUe.  Vn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  5  acres;  good  house;  acre 
strawberries,  raspberries;  high  altitude;  iu 
town;  83.506.  F.  F.  MACK.  Montrose.  Pn. 


FARM  of  141  acres  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania. 

between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  near 
Trenton:  productive  land:  good  buildings;  old 
shade;  near  trolley  and  State  road;  price 
812, OltO.  HENRY  WYNKOOP.  Yardte.v,  Pa. 


83-ACRE  farm  for  sale:  five  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  $5,800;  .ash.  $3,800.  ADVERTISER 
1893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  good  village  poultry  farm,  near 
good  school.  FLATIRON  GROCERY.  Lyons. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  N.  E.  farm  of  70  acres; 

equipped:  milk  route;  wnudlot;  near  every¬ 
thing;  good  buildings;  price  $12,000,  and  worth 
it.  Write  ADVERTISER  1S96,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOIt  SALE — 25-acre  farm;  fine  10-rooni  house, 
barn  and  other  outbuildings;  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  small  dairy;  reasonable  price. 
G,  G.  WELLS,  Uuiondule,  Susquehanna  Co.,  pa. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  60-acre  farm;  seven-room 
house  aud  outbuildings;  convenient  to  school, 
church;  R.  F.  D.  at  door;  suitable  for  poultry 
nud  hog  raising;  price  $2,500;  reason  for  s-li- 
ing,  crippled  by  accident.  A.  B.  STORY.  It.  F. 
D.  No.  3.  Amherst,  Pa. 


FARM — 116  acres;  70  tillable,  balance  wood¬ 
land  and  pasture;  level  land;  no  stones,  lime¬ 
stone  soil!  fruit;  S-room  house,  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair,  furnace  heat;  poultry-houses,  large  garage 
and  barn,  in  good  repair:  two  miles  to  stores, 
etc.;  telephone;  price  $5,000  cash,  nr  $6,000  with 
terms.  THl'RSON  SMITH.  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. 


SO  ACRES  of  good  land;  well  located  to  mar¬ 
kets;  large  house  and  barn.  N.  G.  MINE. 
Route  3.  Seymour  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  take  a  partner — Big  waterpower, 
a  sawmill  and  tract  of  timber;  on  stone  and 
railroad.  ADVERTISER  1899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — 2U  lo  30  a>. res.  Northern  New  Jersey; 

details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1898.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Wonderful  farm  on  main  seashore 
highway,  Cape  May  County,  N  ,T. ;  190  acres; 
modern  farmhouse  with  latest  improvements; 
terms  reasonable.  Apply  I.  TENENRAt'M, 
Cape  May,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  of  39  rooms,  all  furnished; 

newly  painted;  In  itrospe  roils  town;  owner  30 
years;  sickness  reason  for  selling;  easy-  terms. 
ROMEO  H.  U.  DEMERS.  Spencer.  Mass. 


$6,000  COLONIAL  HOME:  village;  100  acres:  30 
cleared:  balance  wood  and  pasture;  elm  shade; 
fruit,  hunting:  terms.  OWNER.  Route  2.  Box 
37.  Clinton.  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Hill  farm  in  Jersey;  New  York 
commuting;  cow  and  chickens;  will  accept 
any  offer;  do  not  wish  to  close  up  place;  refer¬ 
ence  required.  ADVERTISER  1904.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GRAIN  nnd  dairy,  farm;  10(>  acres;  very  attrac¬ 
tive  buildings;  g.M.d,  productive  land-  near 
Troy:  $4,860.  ADVERTISER  1903.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Widow's  farm;  160  a.res:  30-acre 
woodlot;  never-failing  springs;  splendid  apple 
orchard,  all  kinds  fruit;  barns  O.  K, :  practically 
new  house;  Columbia  Countv.  N.  Y. :  price 
$5,060.  ADVERTISER  1908.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres;  good  markets,  soil  and 
water:  fine  for  poultry;  ideal  climate  Winter 
or  Summer.  P.  E.  GRADALL.  Cornfields.  Ariz. 


86- ACRE  dairy,  fruit  aud  poultry  farm;  good 
neighbors,  good  schools,  good  town:  could 
commute  several  cities;  $50  per  acre.  Address 
ntt  NRK,  Rox  63.  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co., 


FOR  SALE — Rt.i-acre  dairy  farm,  located  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  V  -rk:  on  creek  road:  good  house, 
basement  barn,  silo,  granary  storehouse:  run¬ 
ning  water  house  and  ham.  truit.  wood  and 
crops;  price  ?1.5ii0  to  quick  buyer;  owner. 
AI>\  EIJTISER  1913.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ECU  SALE—  Ten-acre  .-hicken  and  truck  farm: 

six-acre  ore-hard:  main  road;  19  minutes  to 
village;  29  miles  from  New  York,  commuting; 
eight-room  house,  nil  improvements,  targe  perch, 
glass  et  a  do-ed :  4tx»  chickens;  price  $13,000. 
Address  J.  FRIEDMAN,  Stirling,  N.  .1 


FARM — Near  Chatham;  lit)  acres;  70  tillable, 
14  in  yyv.id.  brooks  springs;  10-room  house; 
with  r  without  sto.  k.  tools.  B.  s.  MePHER- 
SOX,  IS,  D.,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J.  log  a -res; 

timber,  brook,  fruit;  eight  room  house;  large 
barn,  cuw  stable,  four  henhouses,  wagon  houses 
and  hogpen,  _all  in  good  repair:  water  at  house 
and  baru:  15  acres  of  wheat  Included:  $6,600. 
ADVERTISER  1912,  ill  re*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 147-acre  farm:  stock,  tools  and 
roiis:  two  miles  from  Willet:  good  buildings 
and  Water.  BEN  STROUGll.  Wilier  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  Ten-acre  village  farm,  mill  feed 
business;  sell  $5,500:  income  $2.irio.  ri insider 
any  kind  of  ,.ffer.  ADVERTISER  1920,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One-man  farm:  cheap;  high  eleva¬ 
tion:  give  elevation,  soils,  terms  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADI  ERT1SER  1911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-- Bountifully  located  oo  acres,  near 
Great  Barrington.  Mass.;  nine  room  house,  in 
fine  shape,  modern  bath;  |ee  cold  spring;  25 
acres  in  hay:  3.5  upplc  trees  balance  in  timber; 
water  under  force  in  bath  and  kitchen;  wonder¬ 
ful  bargain  for  immediate  sale.  'Phone  \p.rn- 
ingside  6674.  ADVERTISER  1926  ,  are  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1272. 
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Get  Wholesale  Prices  on  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 


Also  get  our  low  prices 
On  Kalamazoo  furniture, 
dishes,  aluminum  ware . 
cream  separators,  fenc¬ 
ing,  roofing,  paints, 
kitchen  cabinets,  sewing 
machines — many  other 
articles  for  your 

- _ _  home. 

ft  IS — 


No  matter  where  you  buy  your  stove,  range  or  furnace,  someone  must  get  it  from  the  factory.  And 
the  one  who  first  receives  it  from  the  factory  always  pays  the  lowest  price — the  manufacturer’s  price. 

Here  is  the  simple  secret  of  how  over  400.000  satisfied  customers  have  saved  money  dealing  direct 
with  the  Kalamazoo  manufacturers,  for  stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and  other  articles.  Their  saving 
is  usually  from  25%  to  40%,  and  often  more  in  some  localities. 

fnr  fC  a  1  a  rr» a  salrkrr  signs  with  blue  and  gray  porcelain  enamel  finish,  ranges 

oenp  ror  me  ivaiamazoo  catalog  wfth  nickeled  base,  white  enamel  doors  and  other  desir- 

and  see  what  you  can  save.  The  only  way  that  you  hear  able  features.  See  our  line  of  beautiful  heaters  for  hard 

about  a  Kalamazoo  Direct-to-You  is  through  satisfied  or  soft  coal.  Over  50  styles  and  sizes.  Get  our  offer 

customers  and  our  catalog.  We  have  no  salesmen.  Yet  on  pipe  or  pipeless  furnaces,  designed  and  planned  lor 

over  400,000  people  have  sent  orders  to  us.  We  have  your  home  by  heating  engineers. 

received  orders  through  over  one-half  of  the  post  offices  Our  prices  this  year  are  lower  than  ever.  We  bought 

in  the  United  States.  ;ron  an<j  other  materials  when  the  market  was  low  and 

Everyone  knows  Kalamazoo  quality.  It  is  unbeat-  are  passing  our  savings  on  to  Kalamazoo  customers, 

able.  And  everyone  knows  that  no  one  can  quote  lower  I  T  .  1  O  nr  o  if  mnm  mn 

pr.ces  than  manufacturers.  Why  then,  pay  what  Use  the  Coupon  vcniei£  Remember,  we 

o  lers  save.  always  give  thirty  days  trial — a  money  back  guarantee, 

Get  our  new  catalog  and  see  true  color  illustrations  of  and  sell  for  cash  or  easy  payments.  Twenty-four  hour 

the  most  beautiful  ranges  ever  manufactured — new  de-  shipments  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Kalamazoo 

Stove  Company  Jw 

Manufacturers  J 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — 

Please  send  me  your  21st 


i  lease  senu  me  your  zist  ▼  ^ 
Anniversary  Catalog  No.  1 14 


I  am  interested  in 


Name 


Address, 


A  K&l&mazss  m-~ 
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A  Fair  View  of  the  Farmer’s  Position 

Small  Income  and  High  Costs.  Conditions  Shaping  For  Improvement. 


Part  I. 


A  GENERAL  COMPLAINT.—^ The  farmers’  com¬ 
plaints  are  rising  in  general  chorus  from  Main  > 
to  Oregon  and  from  Texas  to  tlie  Dakotas.  Cana¬ 
dian  producers  sing  to  the  same  tune.  The  latest 
farmer  heard  from  happens  to  he  an  elderly  and 
discouraged  individual  from  Southern  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  summary  will  answer  for  the  rest,  for  they 
all  talk  alike  this  season.  “There  is  nothing  for  the 


Some  of  the  farmers  in  every  line  are  in  a  had  way 
because  they  have  been  hit  more  than  once  in  recent 
years  following  the  boom  of  wartime  and  after. 

WHERE  TIIE  PINCH  COMES.— The  prices  them¬ 
selves  do  not  look  so  had,  compared  with  old  times. 
It  is  the  high  cost  of  production  and  marketing  that 
hurts  most.  The  small  farmer  who  lives  where  he 
can  take  his  own  stuff  to  market  cau  hardly  realize 


more  of  the  costs  and  drawbacks  of  indirect  mar¬ 
keting,  hut  not  like  the  distant  producer.  The  hay 
farmer  of  the  Southwest  is  getting  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  wholesale  city  price.  Cost  of  baling, 
loading,  freight  and  marketing  is  as  much  as  the 
local  price  of  $7  to  $10  per  ton  for  Alfalfa  hay.  The 
Idaho  potato  grower  gets  about  one-third  the  Chicago 
price.  Iu  the  big  specialized  producing  sections  it 


Feeding  the  Poultry  on  a  Vermont  Form.  Photo  by  William  />.  Goodwill.  Xeic  York 


farmer  up  our  way.”  ho  declares.  “Everything  we 
sell  has  gone  down  and  everything  we  buy  stays  up.” 
The  complaints  are  the  same  in  substance,  whether 
the  product  Is  grain  and  hay  of  the  corn  belt  or 
Canada,  live  stock  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  section, 
milk  in  the  Northeast. 'onions  in  Middle  West,  cab¬ 
bage  in  Wisconsin,  apples  in  Western  New  York, 
cantaloupes  in  Central  and  Southern  California, 
melons  in  Georgia  or  sweet  potatoes  in  Alabama. 


the  handicaps  which  hang  alHuit  the  neck  of  the 
distant  producer,  who  represents  just  about  one- 
half  of  the  stuff  sold:  more  than  that  with  some 
products.  The  nearby  farmer  may  public  his  goods 
ami  get  the  consumers’  price,  not  feeling  greatly  in 
terms  of  cash"  the  cost  of  labor  of  himself  and  his 
teaui.  or  he  may  sell  at  the  nearest  store,  losing  only 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  price,  and  saving  much 
time.  If  lie  ships  on  commission  he  begins  to  feel 


is  hard  to  shorten  the  chain  of  middlemen.  Handi¬ 
caps  of  the  distant  producer  are  often  balanced  by 
lower  cost,  high  yield  or  superior  quality,  but  there 
are  handicaps  just  the  same. 

TIIE  MARKETING  CHAIN.— There  is  the  coun¬ 
try  buyer  who  picks  up  the  stuff  at  the'fn'nn.  He 
has  to  sell  it  to  a  local  shipping  firm  of  dealers, 
brokers  or  carlot  assemblers,  who  alone  have  the 
orders  from  the  city,  the  storehouse,  the  credit,  the 
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skill  in  grading  and  loading,  and  the  produce  in 
quantity  to  fill  carlot  orders  of  any  grade  wanted. 
After  the  railroad  has  taken  another  slice  of  the 
money  for  the  trip  of  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  the 
carlot  receiver  takes  it  in  hand,  because  he  knows 
what,  to  do  with  large  lots,  and  pays  cash.  If  it 
goes  directly  to  the  commission  man  instead,  his 
charges  are  fully  as  heavy.  Then  the  jobber  takes 
hold,  puts  out  the  stuff  in  small  lots,  perhaps  cart¬ 
ing  them  to  the  retail  stores  and  extending  credit. 
The  storekeeper  cannot  handle  large  lots,  and  can¬ 
not  bother  to  go  to  the  railroad  yard  miles  away  and 
get  it.  Then  the  retailer  gets  the  final  and  largest 
slice  for  peddling  out  the  produce  n  few  pounds  at. 
a  time,  perhaps  on  credit.  The  marketing  chain 
generally  shortens  up  a  little  in  small  cities,  hut  not 
greatly  to  the  gain  of  the  distant,  producer.  11  is  a 
long  chain  at  best,  but  when  the  producer  away  up 
country  tries  to  shorten  the  line  very  much  lie  finds 
himself  green  at  a  complicated  business,  running 
against  difficulties  and  costs  he  never  thought,  of, 
and  using  time  and  labor  needed  at  home.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  might  do  better,  but  the  great  majority  of 
producers  will  have  to  take  things  as  they  are  this 
season,  and  look  toward  the  future.  What  is  the 
outlook? 

LONG  RANGE  HOPES. — Those  professors  and 
experts  who  have  set  forth  the  long  range  facts  in 
charts  and  tables  hold  out  a  ray  of  hope.  They  say 
in  effect  that  the  farmer  is  sick  because  he  has 
taken  his  dose.  The  worst  is  over  for  him  and  the 
cure  is  in  progress.  Some  labor  unions,  middlemen, 
dealers,  landlords  and  many  factory  workers  have 
yet  to  take  their  full  dose  of  deflation  medicine  and 
come  to  earth  again.  Everybody  must  swallow  the 
pill,  say  the  experts,  and  when  that  happens  the 
farmer  will  be  at  least  on  more  even  terms  with 
other  folks.  Surely  he  cannot,  long  pay  the  average 
railroad  hand  $2,000  a  year  to  handle  his  30-cent 
potatoes  to  market,  nor  pay  the  dealers’  help  .$25  to 
$50  per  week  to  handle  it.  and  the  ironworker  $12 
per  day  to  make  his  farm  tools,  and  the  carpenter 
nearly  as  much  to  repair  his  buildings,  the  miner  to 
dig  bis  coal,  and  the  factory  hands  two  or  three  times 
the  old  wages  to  make  up  his  clothing.  By  the  way, 
one  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  has  partly  solved 
the  clothing  problem  by  having  wool  raised  by  mem¬ 
bers  made  into  suits  and  blankets  for  tlieir  own 
use.  The  farmer  cannot  pay  fancy  prices  for  what 
he  hires  done,  because  bis  wheat,  cattle,  milk,  fruit 
and  truck  at  going  prices  are  not  providing  him  the 
money.  If  he  should  go  hack  to  old  days  and  raise 
little  more  than  his  own  food,  make  his  own  tools, 
use  none  but  farm  manure,  weave  his  own  cloth  on 
the  family  loom,  and  do  his  own  general  repairing, 
how  long  would  the  high  and  lordly  labor  trusts  hold 
together,  and  what  would  keep  their  members  alive? 
Things  aplenty  would  happen,  but  the  farmer  could 
stand  it  as  long  as  anybody. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  COMING— Fortunately  it. 
need  not  come  to  that,  say  the  experts,  because  time 
and  force  of  circumstances  are  always  tending  to 
even  up  or  smooth  down  all  impossible  situations 
such  as  we  have  now.  Even  while  the  sky  is  darkest 
the  clouds  may  not  he  so  thick  as  they  seem.  Years 
may  pass  before  cost  comes  down  to  stay.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  say  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  down¬ 
ward  swing  of  cost  and  values,  a  swing  such  as 
always  has  come  sooner  or  later  after  great  wars, 
and  the  down  slope  may  extend  through  20  years 
or  so.  But  there  are  always  many  shorter  ups  and 
downs  in  such  a  period,  and  just  now  we  seem  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  those  shorter  up-swings, 
which  like  ocean  waves  may  go  rather  high,  even 
while  the  tide  is  going  out.  Tf  so,  wages  and  costs 
cannot  be  expected  to  come  down  during  the  next 
year  or  two.  hut  may  go  up  again  for  a  while.  Gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  according  to  commercial 
reports,  are  hack  close  to  normal,  and  prices  of 
miscellaneous  goods  show  a  tendency  to  rise.  Some 
farm  products  seem  to  feel  the  beginning  of  these 
influences.  In  case  of  continued  rising  prices  farm 
products  are  bound  to  feel  the  advance  before  long, 
and  such  a  movement  should  bring  the  farmer’s  re¬ 
ceipts  nearer  to  his  cost  level.  His  products  should 
gain  more  than  most  others,  because  his  start  was 
lower. 

SIZING  UP  THE  SEASON. — However  that  may 
be,  what  about,  this  season?  Let  us  size  it  up  very 
briefly.  The  corn  crop,  although  very  large,  is  a 
little  less  than  last  season,  but  other  grains  are 
producing  somewhat  more.  Grain  prices  tend  to 
move  upward  when  war  notes  hit  the  market,  and 
it  seems  wise  or  at  least  safe  to  sell  on  the  advances. 
Canada  is  exporting  grain  very  freely,  which  tends 
to  keep  down  the  price  in  the  long  run.  Canadian 
farmers  are  forcing  sales  because,  like  other  farm¬ 
ers,  they  need  ready  money.  Cotton  holds  well  above 


20  cents,  which  looks  high  beside  the  old  days  of  5 
to  10  cent  cotton,  but  low  beside  the  top  of  85  cents 
ill  war  times.  The  crop  is  so  small  that  the  grower 
finds  little  money  in  it.  Where  the  boll  weevil  is  at 
work  the  yield,  though  less  than  usual,  is  a  little 
short  of  the  crop  of  last  season.  The  good  yields 
are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cotton  belt,  including 
such  states  as  Virginia,  Tennessee.  Missouri,  Arizona, 
Arkansas  and  California,  while  ihe  Far  South  is 
■very  short.  The  weevil  got  into  South  Carolina  last, 
season  and  cut  condition  figures  to  46,  compared 
with  68  tile  season  before,  and  North  Carolina  is 
just  beginning  to  light  the  pest.  Live  stock  is  in 
rather  moderate  supply  and  is  likely  to  sell  higher 
on  war  news  and  to  find  better  home  demand  as 
business  picks  up.  g.  b.  f. 

(To  Bo  Continued) 


Suggestions  For  An  Icehouse 

I  would  like  to  build  an  icehouse  and  wish  your 
advice.  1  have  a  small  (dace,  and  I  want  to  put  up  a 
house,  say  10x12  or  12x11,  S  or  0  ft.  under  eaves.  Some 
tell  rue  to  build  it  with  2x1  studding  and  till  up  between 
with  sawdust.  Olliers  say  2  in.  on  the  outside  for  an 
air  space,  like  the  plan  shown.  I  cannot  get  any  hem¬ 


lock  sawdust,  only  hardwood,  such  as  beech  and  maple 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  and  what  would  you  advise 
— roof  paper  or  shingles?  C.  w. 

New  York. 

OU  are  right  in  planning  your  icehouse  in  a 
nearly  cubical  shape.  An  icehouse  in  the  shape 
of  a  cube  exposes  the  least  outside  surface  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  contents  of  any  shape  in  which  square 
blocks  of  ice  can  be  tightly  packed.  A  house  built 
12x12  ft.  with  12-ft.  studdings  will  pack  about  5U 
tons  of  ice  when  allowance  is  made  for  sawdust 
packing.  This  is  considered  sufficient  for  cooling 
the  iuilk  from  a  dairy  of  10  to  15  cows  and  for 
household  use.  Where  cream  only  is  cooled  this 
will  go  about  twice  as  far.  In  fact,  many  dairies 
get  along  with  less. 

As  to  construction,  a  very  satisfactory  and  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  method  of  building  a  presentable 
icehouse  is  to  set  a  concrete  foundation  well  into  the 
ground  and  to  the  top  bolt  thoroughly  ereosoted 
sills.  Studding  is  erected  on  these  and  ceiled  on 
the  inside  with  sliiplap  or  plain  lumber.  No  par¬ 
ticular  effort  need  be  made  to  make  it  tight,  simply 
strong  and  sufficiently  tight  to  retain  sawdust.  The 
outside  of  the  studding  is  then  covered  with  novelty 
siding  or  an  outside  finish  corresponding  to  the  rest 
of  the  buildings.  The  bottom  board  is  left  up  a 
little  from  the  sill  and  the  top  one  does  not  reach 
quite  to  the  plate,  permitting  a  circulation  of  air  up 
between  the  .studding,  keeping  it  dry  and  tending 
to  prevent  decay. 

Heat  insulation  is  secured  by  a  blanket  of  saw¬ 
dust  at  least  l  ft.  iu  thickness  entirely  surrounding 
the  ice,  top,  sides  and  bottom.  Soft,  wood  sawdust 
is  the  best  hut  hardwood  sawdust  can  be  used,  it 
should  be  dry  and  sound.  Wet,  rotten  sawdust  has 
less  heat  insulating  value.  The  floor  should  he  made 
of  cinders  or  gravel  beneath  the  sawdust  and  good 
•drainage  provided;  also  an  opening  should  he  left 
in  each  gable  to  provide  free  circulation  of  air  be¬ 
neath  the  roof.  The  type  of  roof  covering  used 
should  depend  largely  upon  the  roof.  If  a  flat  pitch 
paper  will  make  a  better  roof  than  shingles.  If  the 
pitch  is  comparatively  steep,  however,  and  the  shin¬ 
gles  are  well-selected  and  put  on,  a  good  roof  will 
result.  The  location  of  the  house  has  something  to 
do  with  its  keeping  qualities,  a  shady  location,  pro¬ 
vided  drainage  is  good,  keeping  ice  better  than  a 
location  chosen  in  the  sun.  Where  too  much  shade 
is  in  evidence,  however,  shingles  sometimes  become 
mossgrown  and  decay.  R.  h.  s. 


Western  Views  of  the  East 

N  page  1254  was  printed  a  quotation  from  an 
article  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Fraser  of  Illinois. 
That  may  be  a  true  picture  of  a  single  instance, 


but  it  is  not  typical  of  New  England  farming  as  a 
class.  Wc  will  guarantee  to  find  in  Illinois  plenty 
of  cases  of  lazy  and  disreputable  farming  by  tenants 
and  owners,  yet  we  would  not.  come  hack  and  point 
them  out  as  fair  specimens  of  farm  life  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  Or,  take  this  picture  of  New  York  fann¬ 
ers  ; 

A  typical  example  of  farming  in  much  of  the  back- 
hill  country  in  the  East  is  well  illustrated  by  a  farm  in 
Northern  New  York,  on  which  four  days  were  spent. 
The  farmer  and  son  lived  <>n  adjoining  farms,  and  the 
total  source  of  motive  power  for  the  two  good-sized 
farms  was  one  horse.  They  had  only  two  or  three  till¬ 
able  acres  on  which  were  raised  the  family  vegetables 
and  a  little  corn.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  three 
COWS,  a  calf,  a  few  pigs,  and  some  chickens.  They  had 
some  "cleared"  land  where  a  one  horse  mower  could 
be  run  over  several  patches  between  large  rocks, 
and  other  patches  where  (he  rocks  were  so  numerous 
that  the  grass  was  mowed  with  a  scythe  and  raked  by 
hand.  When  cured,  the  hay  was  hauled  to  the  barn  in 
small  oue-llorse  jags.  This  haying  was  the  chief  job 
of  the  year  t ha t  required  strenuous  labor,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  rest  was  taken  after  each  jag  of  hay  was 
put  into  the  barn,  notwithstanding  a  three-hour  noon¬ 
ing. 

Here  again  is  a  case  which  might  be  found  any¬ 
where.  yet  it.  is  not  hi  any  way  typical  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tine  farms  which  spread  over  New  York 
State.  The  Eastern  farmer  willingly  admits  that 
the  soil  of  the  Middle  West  is.  for  the  most  part, 
level  and  strong.  The  figures  show  that  our  crop 
yields  arc  higher,  that  our  markets  are  better,  and 
that  land  values  are  lower.  We  should  never  think 
of  taking  some  confessed  failure  as  a  farmer  and 
putting  him  before  the  world  as  typical  of  Western 
farming. 


Potato  Eating  and  the  Market 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  your  statement 
on  page  1204  about  the  change  in  diet  cau  have  affected 
the  potato  market,  Is  it  really  true  that  any  large 
number  of  people  are  eating  less  of  potato?  S.  J. 

ES,  it  is  true,  as  may  bo  demonstrated  by  any¬ 
one  who  will  come  to  this  city  and  see  just  how 
people  live.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  During  the  Great  War  potatoes  reached 
n  very  high  price.  Many  people  could«not  afford  to 
buy  them,  and  they  hunted  for  substitutes.  They 
began  eating  rice,  macaroni,  coni  meal  aud  similar 
foods-.  These  foods  were  new.  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  not  well  relished,  but  as  time  went  on 
new  food  habits  were  formed.  After  the  war  many 
of  these  people  never  came  back  fully  to  a  potato 
diet.  The  substitutes  are  sold  in  small,  neat  pack¬ 
ages;  there  is  little  if  any  waste,  and  they  keep 
indefinitely.  It  is  also’  less  trouble  to  cook  them. 
Potatoes  must  be  washed  and  pared,  and  often  there 
is  some  loss  from  rot  and  soul).  They  do  not  keep 
well  in  the  tenements  and  apartments. 

All  these  things  are  having  an  effect  upon  city 
diet,  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  in  the  market. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  sueh  vegetables  as  tomatoes  and  lettuce.  We  find 
many  restaurants  serving  rice  in  ptaec  of  potato. 
Personally  we  know  of  four  cases  where  doctors 
have  ordered  their  patients  to  step  eating  potato 
entirely,  or  cut  down  the  supply  one-half  or  more. 
We  must  also  remember  that  in  this  great  city  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  foreign  blood.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  come  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  where  the  potato  never  was 
such  a  prime  article  of  diet  as  it  is  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  All  these  things  must  be  considered  in  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  potato  situation  in  a  great 
city.  There  can  bo  no  question  that  changes  of  diet 
are  rapidly  working  out  and  that  they  actually  in¬ 
fluence  the  market  to  some  extent. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  and  who 
have  for  years,  like  our  ancestors  before  us,  made 
“meat  and  potato”  the  staple  of  our  diet,  all  this 
seems  incredible  and  foolish.  We  must,  however, 
face  the  fads.  The  writer  of  this  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  when  brown  bread  and  molasses  was  a  staple 
article  of  diet  in  farm  homes.  The  rye  and  corn 
needed  to  make  this  bread  was  mostly  grown  on  the 
home  farm,  and  very  little  of  our  modern  white  and 
bolted  Hour  was  used.  It  would  he  hard  to  say  just 
what  brought  about  this  change  to  white  bread  and 
butter.  It  was  probably  largely  a  matter  of  fashion 
or  attempts  to  imitate  a  city  diet.  At  any  rate,  the 
change  was  made  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
change  from  potato  is  starEng.  This  is  all  wrong, 
for  in  many  ways  tin*  potato  gives  the  best  form  of 
carbohydrates  and  bulky  food  that  can  be  served. 
Like  the  apple  among  fruit,  the  potato  can  he  cooked 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  will  always  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  practical  vegetable  food.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  start  a  potato  campaign  to  show  city 
people  once  more  the  true  value  of  potato.  We  have 
come  to  think  that  no  one  needs  instruction  about 
potatoes.  With  all  this  talk  about  new  ideas  in  diet 
such  instruction  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 
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The  Cortland  Apple 

BECAUSE  some  have  felt.  1  gave  the  Cortland 
apple  something  of  a  setback  in  a  short  de¬ 
scription  recently  published  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  and 
also  because  my  observations  the  present  season  are 
more  complete  than  any  previous,  I  am  glad  to  give 
a  little  fuller  account  of  this,  *to  my  mind,  most 
excellent  and  promising  variety. 

In  order  to  explain  somewhat  my  previous  com¬ 
ment  I  would  like  to  say,  also,  the  principal  question 
put  to  me  at  that  time  was  whether  to  my  mind 
Cortland  would  replace  HaldeOin. 

The  Cortland,  as  I  believe  to  be  rather  generally 
known,  is  a  seedling  of  known  parentage  (a  cross 
of  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis)  produced  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  It  more  nearly  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  both,  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  the  weaknesses  of  both  than  had  even 
been  hoped  for  by  those  responsible  for  that  variety. 
In  fact,  the  Cortland  has  been  so  promising  to  those 
of  us  who  have  known  it  best,  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  decided  nearly  a  year  ago  by  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  and  tiie  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Svate  Fruit  Testing  Association  to  withhold  pub¬ 
licity,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  trees  and  stock,  and  it  was  said  that 
already  Cortland  trees  were  being  offered  by  some 
to  whom  no  stock  could  he  traced. 

In  tree  the  Cortland  would  pass  for  McIntosh 
until  it  begins  to  bear,  being  fully  as  vigorous  and 
hardy,  with  the  same  abundant  healthy  foliage. 
When  .beginning  to  bear  the  tree  shows  its  first  and 
only  Ben  Davis  characteristic,  i.  e.,  hearing  some  of 
its  fruit  at  terminal  buds,  which  later  leaves  an 


Now  comes  a  new  one — no,  it  can  hardly  be  called 
new,  but  it  is  a  new  way  of  putting  an  old  propo¬ 
sition.  Here  it  is: 

I  wonhl  like  to  have  the  views  of  your  subscribers  as 
to  how  they  would  proceed  and  just  what  they  would 
do  under  the  following  circumstances: 

“Supposing  they  were  52  years  of  age,  vigorous  and 


Some  Tractor  and  Farm  Experience 

iIA\  E  been  using  a  10-20  gasoline  tractor  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  it  has  done  a  lot  of  heavy 
work  for  us,  but  it  has  been  very  expensive  to  run. 
Our  farm  consists  of  375  acres  of  rather  heavy  soil. 


A  Back-to-the-Lander  Comes  to 
Judgment 


WE  have  had  all  sorts  of  questions  from  all 
sorts  of  people.  Most  of  them  have  been 
answered  more  or  less  helpfully  by  our  readers. 
Usually  when, we  print  such  questions  we  find  some 
one  on  our  list  who  lias  just  the  needed  experience. 


The  Abyssinian  Squash.  Fig.  -jjfi 


healthy,  well  set-up  with  a  rugged  constitution  and  us 
active  as  a  great  many  men  years  younger.  That  they 
lmd  spent  ad  the  years  of  their  life  in  large  cities,  in 
positions  of  responsibility  wherein  manufacturing  was 
the  leading  one.  in  most  of  which  large  numbers  of 
employees  were  engaged;  that  they  were  fairly  proficient 
with  fools  of  any  sort;  that  their  family  was  now  self- 
supporting:  rhut  they  had  accumulated  $25,000;  that 
they  always  had  a  hankering  for  rural  life,  but  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  it,  lacked  confidence 
sufficient  to  take  the  step.  If  they  had  an  income  from 
their  investments  of.  say  $100  per  month,  and  if  they 
did  not  desire  to  add  to  this  income  through  farming, 
merely  to  raise  sufficient  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  for  the 
need  of  his  wife  and  himself,  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort  so  that  he  could  have  some  leisure.  Just  how 
would  they  go  about  it?  IIow  many  acres  would  they 
secure?  How  would  they  plant  these  acres?  Would 
they  hire  a  worker  to  do  the  rough  work,  leaving  the  , 
lighter  work  for  (lie  owner,  or  would  they  do  it  all  them- 
selves?  What  tools  would  they  purchase  for  a  small 
operation  of  this  nature?  j.  n.  w. 

This  sort  of  baek-to-the-landing  seems  just  about 
ideal.  It.  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet  the 
questions  are  asked  in  good  faith,  and  we  print  them 
just  as  they  are  presented.  Remember  that  J.  it.  W. 
does  not  care  to  hear  from  real  estate  agents  or 
people  who  have  farms  for  sale.  It  will  do  little 
good  for  such  to  write  him.  If  any  one  can  give 
sound  advice  from  experience  along  the  lines  of 
these  questions  we  want  to  hear  from  them.  What 
chance  has  a  vigorous  old  boy  of  52  to  take  a  front 
seat  at  baek-to-the-landing? 


enlargement  from  winch  two  new  growths  arise. 
The  only  tree  trouble  shown  so  far  here  in  Cortland 
was  a  little  twig  blight,  which  was  very  bad  this 
year  on  Crooning,  Fall  Pippin,  Wealthy.  Yellow 
Transparent.  Opalescent  and  some  other  varieties. 

Aside  from  hearing  some  fruit  at  the  terminal 
buds,  as  before  mentioned,  the  fruit,  bud  formation 
is  typical  of  McIntosh,  both  as  to  their  setting  along 
tiie  two-year  wood  and  tlioir  size,  color  and  general 
appearance.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
McIntosh  as  groan  here  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
which  is  also  as  large  as  or  larger  than  Baldwin. 
The  shape  is  more  conical  than  McIntosh,  hut  not 
so  long  as  Ben  Davis,  with  a  deep  cavity  and  long 
stem.  The  color  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  McIntosh 
and  Ben  Davis,  showing  the  bright  red  nearly  all 
over  of  Ben  Davis,  while  practically  all  show  the 
vermilion  splashing  all  over  also,  as  does  Ben  Davis, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  over¬ 
laid  with  the  deep  purplish  red  of  McIntosh.  Then 
t here  is  often  a  show  of  pure  white  or  delicate  pink 
not  characteristic  of  either  parent,  hut  sometimes 
seen  in  other  members  of  the  “Snow  Group.'’ 

The  flesh  is  as  white  and  tender  when  ripe  as  any 
variety  grown.  The  quality,  while  pronounced  by 
many  as  hard  to  differentiate  from  McIntosh,  is  just 
as  often  called  better.  With  ns  it  hung  as  well  as 
any  variety  on  tiie  place,  not  excepting  Ben  Davis. 
It  being  picked  here  October  3.  while  our  McIntosh 
were  started  •September  2,  when  in  my  judgment  it 
would  stand  at  least  50  per  cent  more  handling  than 
McIntosh  picked  in  any  condition  and  when  the  drop 
was  practically  nothing  as  compared  with  the  usual 
heavy  drop  of  McIntosh,  I  believe  we  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  calling  it.  at  least  20  if  not  30  days  later 
than  the  McIntosh,  rather  than  10,  as  has  most  often 
been  claimed.  In  fact,  at  present  it  promises  to 
wait  until  we  can  handle  it.  the  lack  of  which  qual¬ 
ity  has  *heen  the  most  serious  drawback  to  its  illus¬ 
trious  pa  rout  (McIntosh)  and  the  possession  of 


We  leave  heard  of  all  sorts  of  contests  over  hens  and 
their  performances — the  largest  egg,  the  most  pre¬ 
cocious  pullet,  tiie  rooster  that  crows  loudest,  and 
so  on.  Now  we  are  to  have  the  veteran  lien.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mead  of  Kentucky,  who  sends  the  picture, 
says  that  this  Hamburg  hen  is  17  years  old — "still 
living,  but  very  feeble  now.”  Such  a  veteran  may 
well  be  feeble.  Her  age  would  correspond  with  about 
SO  in  a  human.  Our  people  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
see  the  old  veteran,  but  very  likely  t Heir  attention 
will  be* attracted  to  Miss  Mead. 


some  gravel  and  much  clay  loam  that  gets  very  hard 
during  a  dry  spell. 

We  have  a  farm  foreman  who  has  great  strength, 
works  hard  and  accomplishes  very  little.  Last  Spring 
I  purchased  a  second  tractor,  one  that  burns  kero¬ 
sene.  but  someone  told  our  foreman  that  gas  was 
just  about  as  cheap  and  more  powerful ;  personally 
I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it  until  I  received  our 
quarterly  report  July  1,  when  I  found  that  it  was 
costing  us  something  like  $18.50  a  week  for  gas 
alone.  I  had  told  our  foreman  to  use  kerosene,  but 
he  did  not.  Here  we  were  with  a  tractor  that  two 
or  three  of  the  best  engineers  in  America  had 
worked  upon  for  over  three  years  in  perfecting  it  as 
a  kerosene  burner,  and  this  man  did  not  think  it 
would  work. 

Earl.\  in  July  lie  was  taken  sick  and  has  been  very 
low  at  times,  but  is  now,  happily,  on  tiie  way  to 
recovery.  This  has  compelled  me  to  be  at  the  farm 
personally  for  the  past  two  months,  it  being  located 
in  Albany  County,  about  14  miles  from  tiie  city.  I 
have  plowed  30  acres  for  rye  and  I  used  kerosene; 
I  was  six  days  plowing  and  disking  the  30  acres. 
Some  say  they  can  plow  10  or  more  acres  per  day. 
I  cannot,  and  I  was  in  the  field  every  day  at  7 
o'clock,  took  half  hour  for  dinner,  quit  at  5:30.  then 
spent  a  half  hour,  or  more,  in  putting  in  oil.  filling 
grease  cups  and  having  everything  ready  to  start  in 
the  morning.  I  always  disked  what  I  plowed  in 
the  forenoon  immediately  after  dinner,  and  what  I 
plowed  in  the  afternoon  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  If  I  did  not  our  soil  w.  uld  bake  into  lumps 
which  are  very  expensive  to  break  up  in  order  to 
prepare  a  seed  bed.  The  following  six  days  were 
devoted  to  plowing  another  field  of  14  acres,  and 
disking.  Now  as  to  tiie  cost : 

SIX  PAYS  OX  GASOLINE 

s4  gals,  gasoline  at  25c  per  gal . $21.00 

t>  gals.  oil  at  53c  per  gal .  o  G5 


which  has  helped  keep  in  cultivation  in  places 
where  it  ought  not  have«been  grown  its  sometimes 
maligned  and  generally  criticized  parent  Ben  Davis. 

Whether  a  variety  in  all  respects  so  superior  as 
Cortland  seems  at  this  time,  yet  so  radically  differ¬ 
ent.  can  replace  Baldwin,  is  yet  a  question  in  my 
mind.  The  apple  growers  of  the  East  are  a  liard- 
bended.  short-sighted  group,  taken  asa  whole,  and  I 
am  one  of  them.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem  as 
though  a  variety  having  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Cortland,  nvith  no  drawbacks  in  sight,  would  cause 
growers  to  flock  to  it,  yel  it  must-be  admitted  that 
quantity  production,  rather  than  a  quality  product, 
lias  so  far  been  the  goal  of  most  Eastern  growers, 
and  I  anight  add  the  largest  single  factor  in  their 
undoing.  1  can  readily  believe  the  determining 
factor  with  many  will  still  he  whether  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  they  can  put  a  greater  volume 
iu  any  condition  on  the  market.  This  in  compari¬ 
son.  Cortland  vs.  Baldwin,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  william  itotaling. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  548  shows  a  typical  Cortland  ap¬ 
ple.  The  flavor  was  excellent,  the  texture  crisp. 


d.  Typical  Specimen  of  the  Cortland  Apple.  Fig.  oJ/S 


Total . $23 . 05 

SIX  DAYS  ON  KEROSENE 

00  gals,  kerosene  at  10c .  $0  qo 

7  gais.  oil  at  53c . .  3. 71 

Total . $12.71 


1  he  saving  for  a  week  by  using  kerosene  was 
$10.04.  That  is  not  all;  kerosene  gave  me  more 
Power.  I  could  feel  it  by  the  way  the  tractor 
worked.  I  spoke  of  it  to  an  expert  on  heat  engines, 
and  he  told  me.  "That  is  not  strange.  Kerosene  has 
more  power,  more  heat  units,  per  gallon,  than  gaso¬ 
line,  provided  you  can  heat  hot  enough  to  utilize 
it.  To  »be  sure,  we  made  a  test,  plowing  in  heavy 
clay,  and  the  kerosene  developed  1.06  more  horse¬ 
power  than  when  we  used  gasoline. 

One  of  our  barn  men — we  are  milking  OS  cows — 
said :  “I  have  used  four  different  makes  of  trac¬ 
tors.  and  they  all  developed  «more  power  under 
kerosene.”  One  thing  1  found,  however,  after  the 
engine  is  well  warmed,  turn  off  the  needle  in  the 
carburetor  about  one-half  turn.  You  will  save 
kerosene  and  have  much  more  power;  if  it  is  open 
too  far  it  will  choke.  G.  s.  b. 
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Seething  is  a  good  word  for  it,  too.  The 
whole  question  here  seems  to  be  this: 
1  low  far  is  it  wise  for  a  school  hoard  of 
the  town  to  go.  even  if  giving  better  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  children,  without  first  getting 
the  backing  of  n  majority  of  the  district, 
especially  of  the  parents?  A  thing  may 
be  best  for  the  people,  blit  if  they  don’t 
think  it  is  best  and  don’t  want  it.  isn't 
it  well  to  lake  more  time  and  try  to  show 
and  persuade  them  it  is  best  before  it  is 
put  over  onto  them? 

The  District  Meeting, — Should  the 
old  New  England  district  meeting  he 
knocked  in  the  head  quite  so  ruthlessly? 
Fur  years  and  years  the  people  have  hail 
charge  of  their  district  affairs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  sehoolhouse.  and  to  close  the 
school  without  a  meeting  of  any  kind,  or 
chance  for  open  discussion,  causes  some¬ 
thing  of  a  jolt.  Yes.  they  did  have  a 
meeting  the  other  night  in  one  district 
where  the  school  had  already  been  closed, 
and  a  real  meeting  it  was,  lasting,  from 
what  the  Parson  has  heard,  till  pretty 
near  daylight  the  next  morning.  They 
said  the  supervisor,  who  lives  in  the  next 
town,  got  home  around  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  other  night  this  town 
elected  town  officers  and  every  man 
elected  apparently  stands  for  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  present  policy  of  the  town  ; 
that  is,  for  keeping  open  the  back  schools 
and  not.  transporting  the  children.  This 
town  had  begun  this  Full  to  do  what  would 
seem  to  lie  a  most  commendable  thing; 
send  a  1ms  out,  far  out,  to  gather  up 
children  to  go  to  the  high  school  in  the 
next  town.  It  has  two  line  big  busses, 
carrying  children  in  all  directions;  one  of 
the  busses  is  said  to  cover  70  miles  a  day. 
It  will,  however,  be  interesting  to  see 
what  will  be  done  now. 

Saw  a  Cow. — The  Parson  heard  about 
a  soldier  from  India  who  went  to  the 
Great  War.  He  saw  the  sights  of  Lou¬ 
don  and  Paris,  the  great  Parliamentary 
buildings,  and  Notre  Dame  and  all  the 
rest,  and  he  w*'nt  up  into  Belgium,  and 
saw  a  hit  of  Holland  before  he  went  back. 
And  when  be  got  hack  home  he  was  asked 
what  he  saw.  and  he  answered:  “I  saw 
a  cow.”  lie  had  seen  the  great  beautiful 
big  cows  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
they  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  little 
runts  of  India.  “We  must  get  cows  like 
that  here,”  lie  said.  People  today  want 
to  see.  The  poultry  men  go  to  sye  the 
poultry  plaids.  The  dairymen  take  their 
cars  and  go  to  see  the  big  dairies.  People 
who  are  thinking  of  joining  the  Christian 
churches  are  looking  around  to  see  a 
demonstration  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  know  that  religion  is  a  life,  not  a 
creed,  and  they  want  to  see  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  of  life.  They  want  to 
see  it  in  the  minister’s  family,  and  they 
want  to  see  it  in  the  deacon’s  family,  and 
they  wanr  to  see  it  in  the  warden's 
family.  When  the  native  Indian  saw 
that  big  cow  he  wanted  one  right  away. 
When  the  sixty-odd  millions  who  are  not 
connected  with  any  church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  see  the  sixty-odd  wln>  do  go  to  church 
and  the  way  they  live,  do  they  want  that 
kind  of  life? 

A  New  Mist.  The  Parson  has  heard 
of  a  nett  mist.  We  have  long  heard  of 
the  pessimist.  He  throws  cold  water  on 
everything  and  discourages  all  new  un¬ 
dertakings.  He  says  “It  can’t  be  done.” 
Then  of  course  there  is  the  optimist,  lie 
says  the  idea  is  great — wonderful.  It 
can  be  done.  lie  knows  it  can  be  done; 
there  isn’t  any  doubt  about  it.  Then 
comes  the  new  mist — the  peptoinist.  lie 
utters  no  shouts  of  approval.  lie  heaves 
no  sighs  of  dismay,  lie  simply  pulls  off 
his  coat  and  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and 
jumps  right  into  the  job.  He  has  the 
pen.  He  is  the  peptoinist. 

Men  in  Ciivkch. — Mow  many  men 
have  you  that  come  to  church?  If  you 
have  very  few  it  may  be  tin*  very  reason 
why  more  don’t  come.  There  was  a  man 
who  set  out  to  attend  every  church  in 
Boston.  When  he  got  all  around  he  de¬ 
clared  lie  had  been  to  every  church  but 
one.  The  people  of  this  church  felt 
slighted.  They  sent  a  delegation  to  ask 
him  why  he  did  not  try  their  church, 
lie  said  he  was  sorry,  but  lie  couldn't. 
Tie  was  subject  to  fits,  and  he  couldn’t 
go  to  church  where  there  wasn't  enough 
men  to  carry  him  out ! 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


be  lucky  to  get  around  $1.50  for  choice 
certified  seed  in  Vermont  this  Fall. 

The  Blight. — These  men  seem  to 
think  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  get 
the  tops  light  off  the  ground  as  soon  as 
the  blight  hit  the  piece.  In  this  way  late 
blight  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  terror.  If 
you  dig  potatoes  at  that  time  lie  sure  to 
suu  them  well  on  both  sides.  The  Par- 
sou  will  have  quite  a.  supply  of  seconds 
of  this  certified  seed  sent  down  for  his 
use  and  for  many  of  the  people  down 
county.  Using  them  for  one  year  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  size,  lu  fact,  a 
whole  smallish  round  potato  seems  to 
make  about  as  fine  a  seed  as  you  can  get. 

The  Corn,  —  The  Parson  and  boys 
never  had  such  a  yield  of  corn  as  this 
year.  We  had  only  a  small  piece,  hut 
the  number  of  baskets  got  was  something 
astonishing.  The  Parson  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  tell  how  many,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  time  exactly  to  measure  the 
ground.  The  corn  was  tremendously 
stout,  and  we  were  wise  in  thinning  to 
only  three  or  four  in  a  hill.  Where  grain 
is  wanted,  and  not  silage,  three  is  enough 
in  a  hill— better  than  four.  It  certainly 
pays  to  have  the  land  rieh  for  corn,  and 
especially  to  give  it  plenty  of  phosphorus. 

■Goose  Eggs.  Sit  rushed  info  the  house 
tremendously  excited  yesterday  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  goose  nest. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  n  beautiful  nest 
right  under  otir  nose,  with  nine  great 
eggs  in  it.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  had  a  goose  lay  in  the  Fall, 
tin  inquiry  the  Parson  finds  that  others 
have  had  them  lay  in  the  Fall.  One 
woman  thinks  they  will  not  lay  as  early 
in  the  Spring  if  they  lay  in  the  Fall. 
She  has  a  goose  that  seems  to  be  making 
a  nest  to  start  in  on  her  second  Fall 
hatch  of  eggs.  The  Parson  thinks  such 
a  goose  is  a  mighty  good  one  to  keep 
over,  and  it  will  he  interesting  to  see  how 
well  she  does  next  Spring.  How  dread¬ 
fully  noisy  the  geese  are  this  time  of 
year!  Are  all  geese  that  way?  They 
start  up  and  holler  and  flap  their  wings 
and  away  they  go.  They  have  a  regular 
pow-wow  over  nothing.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  the  Fall  and  their  wild  rest¬ 
less  instinct  of  migrating  stirring  within 
them.  When  the  Parson  turns  in  hungry 
after  midnight  from  a  down  county  party 
and  they  begin  this  performance  he  cer¬ 
tainly  Inis  wild  feelings  stir  within  him. 
We  will  have  enough  gpese  to  sell  to  buy 
the  equivalent  of  a  pig  in  dressed  pork. 
How  much  cheaper  and  wiser,  if  you  have 
a  suitable  place,  to  raise  10  geese  than 
to  raise  a  pig  and  feed  it  grain  three 
times  a  day. 

No  .SCHOOL  for  Him. — Like  all  younger 
children.  Little  Ta  has  talked  a  good  deal 
about  going  to  school  with  the  older  ones. 
It  would  be  a  great  day  for  him  when  he 
could  go.  But  Thursday.  Clossie  came 
home  with  a  great  hole  in  his  stocking 
and  a  great  scratch  or  cut  in  his  knee, 
and  the  whole  all  covered  with  blood, 
where  a  boy  had  tripped  him  up  when 
running  in  tag.  Ta  took  this  in  and  said 
nothing.  Friday  we  got  a  ’phone  that 
Sit  had  fallen  and  broken  her  glasses 
and  cut  her  eyelid  and  had  better  come 
right  home,  so  the  Parson  went  after  her. 
Little  Ta  heard  the  conversation.  “Whose 
sister  is  hurt?”  he  said.  “Ours  is.”  And 
bless  his  little  heart,  he  hurst  into  tpar.?. 
He  does  love  Sit  so.  But  he  chippered 
up  and  dried  his  tears  to  ask  if  he  could 
go  along,  too.  Of  course  the  front  seat  is 
first  choice  with  the  children,  hut  when 
we  went  to  get  into  the  ear  lie  steered 
right  for  the  rear  door.  “I'll  sit  in  hack 
and  Sit  sit  in  front  with  you.”  Now. 
wasn’t  that  sweet  of  him?  And  to  think 
that  lie  should  have  thought  that  out  in 
his  little  mind.  But  the  best  nf  all  was 
when  Sit  got  home  and  her  mother  was 
fixing  up  her  eye — it  proved  to  he  nothing 
serious — Ta  stood  there  looking  at  it  all. 
“Mammo,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  ever  want  to 
go  to  that  school.” 

The  (’or.NTRV  Tragedv. — Just  as  we 
were  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table  the 
other  Sunday  morning,  prior  to  all  going 
off  for  the  day.  the  ’phone  rang  to  ask  the 
Parson  to  go  immediately  up  to  the  second 
house  ab'ive,  where  a  man  had  just  ended 
his  own  life  by  shooting.  A  couple  had 
just  recently  bought  this  place  and  only 
moved  on  to  it  the  Thursday  before.  This 
was  a  man  over  50  years  old.  who  had 
lived  on  a  farm  as  a  hoy.  but  recently  lmd 
been  living  in  the  city.  At  this  age  he 
started  to  go  to  farming  again.  He 
bought  the  plr.ee  without  tools  or  stock  or 
furniture.  The  Parson  knows  only  hear¬ 
say  as  to  the  price  paid  and  refrains  from 
expressing  his  opinion  of  the  deal.  Suf¬ 
fice  to  say  that  he  really  wonders  that 
suicide  isn't  the  end  of  more  of  these  un¬ 
speakable  tragedies  of  the  soil.  The  Par¬ 
son  reports  this  for  the  consideration  of 
any  who  may  be  thinking  of  selling  their 
farms  to  city  folks,  and  suggests  once 
more  that  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule  is  a  most  excellent  one  on  which  to 
base  any  kind  of  a  trade  whatever. 

The  Country  School.-  The  Parson 
has  just  been  reading  the  report  of  the 
“Committee  of  21.”  as  found  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  seemed  to  have 
some  most  excellent  points,  A  nearby, 
strictly  rural  town,  is  just  passing 
through  a  most  exciting  experience.  The 
local  paper  speaks  of  this  town  as  “seeth¬ 
ing”  with  strife  over  its  school  matters. 


A  Record. — The  Parson  was  down 
county  yesterday,  and  a  woman  down 
there  has  certainly  made  a  record  in 
raising  chickens.  They  bought  1 1>—  day- 
old  Ancouas.  One  was  dead  on  arrival 
and  one  was  crippled,  and  they  killed  it. 
Not  another  one  died;  they  raised  190. 
1  suppose  it  was  all  explained  in  one 
statement :  “I  lived  in  the  henhouse,” 

she  said.  Every  time  they  were  fed  every 
single  dish  used  was  washed  absolutely 
clean — just  as  clean  as  though  you  wore 
going  to  eat  from  them  yourself.  They 
were  fed  five  times  a  day.  Well,  it  was 
a  job.  of  course,  but  probably  it  was 
what  largely  accounted  for  such  an  as¬ 
tonishing  record.  They  were  about  half 
pullets,  and  the  daughter  had  just 
brought  iu  31  eggs  from  them  the  day 
the  Parson  was  there — October  9.  These 
people  have  kept  very  accurate  account 
of  every  cent,  and  they  will  have  an  in- 
i cresting  report,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Talking  to  Babies, — Mrs.  Parson  is 
a  great  hand  to  talk  and  siug  to  her 
babies.  She  would  be  always  visiting 
with  them  when  they  were  but  tiny  in¬ 
fants  on  her  lap.  When  she  wasn't  talk¬ 
ing  to  them  she  would  be  singing  to  them. 
"When  they  came  along  older  and  she 
wanted  to  prepare  them  for  anything  she 
began  long  before  talking  about  it.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  going  to  church.  There 
would  he  much  talking  it  over.  How 
they  were  not  going  to  talk  out  loud. 
1  low  they  were  going  to  be  good  and  not 
cry.  Boys  who  are  always  called  bad, 
how  can  they  be  anything  else?  If  we 
Could  only  realize  how  much  stronger 
praise  is  than  scolding.  But  little  Ta 
certainly  had  a  hard  test  yesterday.  The 
Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  and  some  com¬ 
pany  were  going  down  comity.  At  first 
it  was  decided  Ta  was  to  stay  at  home. 
This  was  talked  up.  He  asked  why  he 
couldn't  go.  How  easy  to  shout,  “No 
matter  why;  you  can  t  go,  and  that  ends 
it  !"  But  Monnno  always  tells  him  why 
it  doesn't  seem  best  for  him  to  go.  lie 
is  never  lied  to,  either.  Nothing  distresses 
the  Parson  so  as  to  hear  people  lie  to 
their  little  children.  They  get  their  pay, 
of  course,  by  their  children  growing  up 
liars  to  them  and  everybody  else.  So 
Ta  was  to  stay  at  home.  But  suddenly 
at  the  dinner  table  it  was  remembered 
that  Shelley  would  not  be  at  home  as 
early  as  we  had  expected.  So  Ta  would 
have  to  go  with  us.  He  certainly  was 
pleased.  But  before  we  got  up  from  the 
table  in  walked  Shelley.  Then  it  was 
decided  he  wouldn’t  go.  Well,  he  was 
the  sweetest  thing.  lie  was  out  by  the 
shed  getting  him  a  stick  when  we  got 
into  the  car.  Ilis  Mommo  went  and 
hugged  him  and  kissed  him  goodby.  It 
had  been  talked  over  how  he  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  cry  and  bow  he  was  going  to  be 
Mommo’s  sweet  boy.  His  little  lip  quiv¬ 
ered  (be  is  most  five  now),  but  lie  never 
said  a  word  or  made  a  cry.  Never  a 
care,  uever  a  trouble,  never  a  sorry ;  you 
just  want  to  eat  him  up  all  day  long. 

Potato  Blight. — It  would  seem  to 
the  Parson  that  he  had  learned  much 
more  about  potato  blight  this  year  than 
he  ever  did  before  in  all  his  life.  In  the 
first  place,  he  believes  it  is  bad  to  have 
potatoes  so  rieh  and  so  rank  that  the 
vines  do  not  dry  out  after  a  rain,  but 
keep  damp  aud  moldy  along  the  ground. 
Such  vines  are  a  veritable  invitation  to 
the  blight  to  come  and  to  thrive.  Then 
again,  wlieu  the  first  sight  of  the  late 
blight  appears  and  the  potatoes  are 
pretty  wall  grown,  the  Parson  would  go 
right  in  and  pull  the  vines,  standing  with 
a  foot  each  side  of  the  vine  so  as  to  keep 
the  potatoes  in  the  ground.  Then  cart 
all  pulled  tops  off  the  field.  But  if  you 
want  to  dig  the  potatoes  right  away,  dig 
them  when  there  is  a  bright  sun.  and  if 
possible  go  along  and  sort  of  turn  them 
over  so  that  the  son  will  bit  all  sides, 
then  put  them  away.  The  sun  will  kill 
any  blight  that  may  be  ou  the  potato, 
provided,  of  course,  it  has  not  actually 
begun  to  decay.  Of  course  never  leave  a 
potato  long  in  the  hot  sun ;  it  will  rot 
sure.  The  Parson  fully  believes  the 
potato  crop  about  here  was  utterly 
doomed.  But  there  came  on  a  long,  hot 
dry  spell,  and  it  seemed  to  kill  that  blight 
and  prevent  its  going  into  the  ground, 
and  the  ground  was  very  dry,  too.  But. 
of  course  you  cannot  always  count  on  a 
dry  spol]  coming  on.  Suck  spraying  as 
the  farmers  did  around  here  with  rather 
inexpensive  apparatus  did  not  seern  to 
do  a  particle  of  good. 

Vermont  Seed.  —  Since  writing  the 
above  the  Parson’s  brother,  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  has  stopped  here  for  overnight  on 
their  way  back  from  Long  Island,  where 
they  had  been  to  sell  seed  potatoes.  The 
way  Orange  County.  Vermont,  has  gone 
into  seed  potatoes  in  the  last  few  years 
is  something  astonishing.  One  man  had 
101  aicres  this  year.  To  be  sure.  20  acres 
were  so  flooded  that  lie  had  to  harrow 
them  up.  but  that  left  him  $1  acres.  The 
neighbor  who  was  here  expected  to  dig 
5.000  bushels.  This  seed  has  been  twice 
certified  by  the  Government  inspectors, 
and  has  again  to  pass  a  car  inspection. 
These  men  found  that  Long  Island  was 
not  hollering  overload  for  seed.  They 
are  getting  around  50  cents  a  bushel  for 
potatoes  that  cost  them  $1  a  bushel  to 
raise,  ami  no  one  could  blame  them  for 
not  being  over-enthusiastic.  They  will 
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Cleaning  Cider  Barrels 

The  best  way  we  know  of  to  clean  a 
vinegar  or  cider  barrel  is  to  swab  it  thor¬ 
oughly  out  with  boiling  hot  lye.  Dissolve 
some  of  111”  eoimnercinl  lye  in  boiling 
Water,  take  out  one  head  of  the  barrel,  if 
possible,  and  with  a  stiff  brush  or  old 
broom  thoroughly  scrub  the  inside.  Then 
rinse  it  with  boiling  water  end.  if  possible 
to  do  so,  take  the  barrel  to  some  factory 
or  shop  and  have  it  held  over  a  steam  jet 
for  one-half  hour.  Let  the  steam  run 
into  it  and  drain  away.  This  is  the  best 
way  we  know  of  to  clean  such  a  barrel, 
and  it  will  generally  get  rid  of  the  taste 
and  smell. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

This  October  weather  is  so  delightfully 
warm  that  I  hope  that  the  Hope  Farm 
cotton  may  make  some  bolls.  But  after 
so  long  a  period  of  rains  and  heat  the 
present  dry  weather  is  having  a  worse- 
effect  than  if  the  Summer  had  been  drier. 
The  stand  of  spinach  is  very  poor,  and  a 
late  sowing  for  Spring  cutting  has  a  dry 
soil  to  contend  with,  for  it  is  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  where  the  overhead  irrigation 
pipe  does  not  reach,  being  an  elbow  at 
right  angles  with  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

Our  sweet  potato  growers  are  some¬ 
what  encouraged  by  a  better  demand  and 
improved  price  for  the  potatoes.  In  spite 
of  the  'Spring  rumors  of  destruction  to  the 
bloom,  there  are  more  apples  than  I  have 
ever  known  in  this  section.  I  had  a 
Stayman  Winesap  sent  to  me  by  parcel 
post  as  a  good  sample.  It  weighs  1  lb. 
exactly.  It  probably  came  from  a  young 
tree  with  light  crop.  A  Stayman  usu¬ 
ally  attains  a  fair  size,  but  a  1-lb.  Stay- 
man  is  seldom  seen.  This  one  was  grown 
in  Southeast  Virginia,  and  was  one  of  a 
sample  exhibited  at  the  fair  at  Williams¬ 
burg.  The  Stayman  is  evidently  better 
adapted  to  the  Atlantic  tidewater  sec¬ 
tion.  and  grown  here  it  is  of  far  better 
quality  than  when  grown  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  volumes  called  “The  Ap¬ 
ples  of  New  York.”  published  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Department,  the  Stay- 
man  is  rated  as  of  little  value  in  New 
York.  With  plenty  of  them  here  of  home 
growth,  there  will  be  little  demand  for 
the  pretty  apples  from  Oregon  except  for 
table  ornament. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  writes  that  his 
soil  is  a  black  limestone  and  rather  waxy. 
He  has  many  large  shade  trees,  and  there 
are  always  a  great  many  leaves.  He 
wishes  to  know  if  the  waxy  condition  of 
his  soil  would  not  be  relieved  to  some 
extent  by  burying  these  leaves.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  any  veg¬ 
etable  material  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
soil.  But  there  are  many  so-called  lime¬ 
stone  soils  which  have  very  little  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rock  under  them.  They 
are  sedimentary  soils  on  top  of  lime  rock, 
and  often  have  less  lime  in  them  than 
soils  on  granite  rook.  The  granite  soil  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
rock.  Even  in  granite  there  is  some  lit¬ 
tle  lime.  If  your  soil  has  not  recently 
been  limed,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
waxy  condition  will  be  helped  by  har¬ 
rowing  in  1.000  lbs.  of  slaked  lime  au 
acre.  I  have  been  on  the  black  waxy 
soils  of  Texas,  and  I  know  what  a  waxy 
soil  means. 

Another  friend  wishes  to  know  about 
growing  sweet  potatoes  in  Western  New 
York.  I  hardly  think  tkac  you  can  grow 
sweet  potatoes  that  will  be  fit  to  eat  in 
the  soil  around  Chautauqua  Take.  The 
Climate  is  against  it.  and  the  soil  is  not 
favorable  to  the  crop.  You  will  get 
something  better  to  eat  by  buying  the 
product  of  a  more  Southern  and  lighter 
soil.  If  you  made  any  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown  you 
would  hardly  find  them  fit  to  eat. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


one  way  to 
keep  sound, 
perfect  teeth 


THE  only  way  to  keep  the  priceless  bless¬ 
ing  of  sound,  perfect  teeth  is  to  eat  the 
kind  of  food  that  supplies  them  not  only 
with  proper  nourishment  but  gives  them 
work  to  do.  Grape-Nuts  not  only  induces 


Ladies’  Sport  Coat.  Tuxedo  Collar  and 
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Men’s  All-Wool  Sport  Coat.  All  Sizes. 
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thorough  mastication,  but  also  supplies  the 
lime  and  other  elements  required  for  build¬ 
ing  firm  tooth  structure. 

This  wholesome,  healthful  cereal  food  is 
made  from  whole  wheat  flour  and  malted 
barley.  All  the  nutriment  of  these  splendid 
grains,  including  the  vital  mineral  elements 
so  often  lacking  in  so-called  “refined”  foods, 
is  retained. 

A  delicious,  appetizing  dish,  Grape-Nuts, 
with  cream  or  good  milk,  provides  complete 
nourishment  for  body,  bone  and  nerves,  in 
readily  digestible  form. 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere! 


One  of  the  beat  paying  and  most  dignified  busS- 
tK-^PS  you  cun. get  in. 


or  put  your  boy  in  now¬ 
adays,  la  flour  milling. 
On  a  comparatively 
email  Investment,  and 
without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you 
can  own  und  run  the 
wonderful  "  Midget  ” 
Marvel  Mill  and  make 
good  money  from  the 


There’s  a  Reason” 


THE  BODY  BUILDER 


Cereal  Comply 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


UT  your  money  at  work.  In 


r— '  —  j  ...w. ..  v  -  “ i.  v»  v/ 1  n,  lit 

vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— $500— $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  59c,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  'based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $110,000 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 


Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 
giving  the  freedom  required. 

MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Spring  Needle.  Fine  Wools 
mixed  with  cotton.  A  Protect  Ion 
Against  Colds  and  Sudden  Chilling 
of  the  Body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  Shrink 

Light.  Medium  and  Winter  Weights 
Eisht  Qualities 

$1.75  to  $5. SO  per  Garment 

'  AsIc  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Dept  33 
Sample  Cutting  Free 


A  Super-scarecrow  for  Woodchucks 

One  year  our  bean  field  adjoined  woods, 
but  our  wise,  elderly  hired  man  success¬ 
fully  guarded  it  from  woodchucks  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  scarecrow  with  moving  hands. 
It  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  cloth¬ 
ing  a  wooden  cross  with  a  sleeved  gar¬ 
ment,  preferably  white;  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  garment  light  than  dark. 
From  each  extended  arm  of  the  figure 
was  suspended  lengthwise  by  a  few 
inches  of  twine,  the  cover  of  a  .°>-lb.  grape 
basket  (a  shingle  would  dot.  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  end  of  which  was  driven  into 
the  edge  a  tack  or  very  small  nail.  To 
this  nail  the  dangling  twine  was  attached, 
and  in  every  lightest  breeze  the  “artificial 
hand"  twirled  freely  and  constantly.  A' 
a  distance  the  illusion  of  motion  in  the 
figure  was  almost  startling. 

Since  then  we  have  used  similar  scare¬ 
crows  in  our  gardens,  and  although  our 
neighbors  sometimes  laughed  at  us.  the 
woodchucks  uevor  did,  but  kept  at  a  re¬ 
spectful  distance.  I  have  heard  that  if 
arsenate  of  load  be  mixed  with  salt  and 
placed  near  their  holes,  woodchucks  will 
be  tempted  by  the  salt  and  eat  of  it. 

— .York - inuiuiMAA . 


Cut  Your  Wood 


with  au  Ireland  Straight  Line  Drag  Saw  Machine.  Coni 
will  lie  hard  to  obtain  this  winter.  Sow  Is  the  time  to 
begin  rotting  the  wood.  A  niai-lilm  with  the  ability  of 
the  ona  shown  above  will  pay  for  Itself  within  a  few 
w  eek..  Write  today  for  desoi  Ijitlou  and  price-  Op  all 
Wood  saw  mg  Machinery  for  Sail  1150 
Tho  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  of  Syr.cu.o,  N.  V.  and 
Baltlmor.,  Md..  aro  distributor,  of  our  lino 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

11*13  St. to  Siro.l  Norwich.  Now  Vork 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  them  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


or\lutrt«  -tnd  sfilii  num- 
bur  of  L'iws  you  lap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave„  Cleveland.  O. 


A  Rainy  Day  Pal 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
ii&REFLEX  SUCKER 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


In  5-lb*  lots  f\ Q  0  B^n 
or  more  4*0  lb.  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  reeeipt  of  your 
Chech,  Money  Order  or  Cu»h. 

Satis,  v  lion  Guaranteed  Or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO-  Eat.  82  years 

Q3il-t!8!t  \\  n-htujfV on  Street,  New  York  City 


W  Geiyoursat 

kj//  >txir nearest 
dealer 

AJ.  TOWER  CO.  •tfWERs 

l\  DOS  TON 

v  - 

^  . . flSH  SRftf® 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  arul  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Sage  and  Sulphur 

Would  you  give  recipe  for  “sage  and 
sulphur”  hair  dye,  such  as  the  old  folks 
used  to  make?  H.  u. 

Port  Chester,  X.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  “old- 
fashioned  sage  and  sulphur”  recipe  out¬ 
side  the  imagination  of  a  clever  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  who  uses  that  as  a  catch  line 
lo  make  you  go  to  a  drug  store  and  buy  a 
mixture  that  may  or  may  not  he  flavored 
with  sage.  If  you  want  to  get  a  handful 
"f  sage  and  boil  it  gently  with  a  piut  of 
water,  adding  a  teaspoon  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  rubbing  the  resulting  soup 
into  your  hair,  go  ahead;  you  can't  hurt 
anything,  and  the  mess  is  certainly  not  a 
hair  remover.  It  may  have  some  dyeing 
power,  but  if  so  you  are  that  much  ahead 
of  the  game. 


Dahlia  Roots  for  Food 

Is  there  any  way  of  utilizing  Dahlia 
roots  for  human  food?  it.  P.  P. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 

This  question  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  so. 
The  story  is  that  the  Dahlia  was  first 
brought  from  Mexico  as  a  possible  food 
plant,  and  all  of  us,  as  we  lift  those  big, 
succulent  roots  in  the  Fall,  wonder  if 
they  may  not.  somehow,  be  good  to  eat. 
But  one  taste  is  usually  ample.  The 
aggravating  part  is  that  investigation 
shows  the  food  is  there — plenty  of  it— if 
we  could  only  get  rid  of  that  taste.  The 
starch  of  the  root  is  cniite  individual  and 
peculiar.  From  another  plant  in  which 
it  is  found  it  is  called  inulin ,  and  it  is 
also  the  nourishing  pari  of  those  tuberous 
sunflower  roots  called  “Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes."  nor  because  they  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  City  of  David,  but  from 
nu  old  French  name  for  the  sunflower. 
This  inulin  is  a  sort  of  starch,  hut  it  can 
dissolve  in  warm  wafer  and  will  come 
out  again  as  the  water  cools.  If  you  get 
it  .you  need  only  treat  with  a  little  acid 
and  boil  in  order  to  get  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  sugars,  lievuloso.  So  that  is  another 
reason  for  wanting  to  get  rid  of  that 
taste.  Last  year  the  writer  tried  an  old 
scheme,  with  a  few  variations,  and 
treated  the  grated  roots  with  milk  of 
lime,  warmed,  pressed  and  filtered. 
There  was  a  fair  yield  of  inulin,  and  the 
acid  taste  had  gone,  but  it  was  dark  in 
color  and  needed  to  he  further  refined, 
when  it  was  a  pale  yellow.  Someone  may 
bit  on  something  which  avoids  the 
losses;  it  is  said  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  having  a  fry  ut  the  prob- 
I em.  If  I  can  pick  up  a  few  waste  roots 
T  may  try  again  this  Fall.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  ad¬ 
justing  conditions  to  get  a  better  yield. 
The  inulin.  after  drying,  keeps  perfectly. 
Imt  there  is  a  slight  peculiar  flavor,  no 
worse,  but  of  course  differing  from  that 
of  cornmeal.  Cattle  would  eat  it  tirnl 
it  would  be  used  for  human  food  it 
flavored  a  little. 


Using  Chemicals  in  Cider 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  put  in  sweet 
cider  to*  keep  it  sweet,  as  I  do  not  like 
sour  eider?  How  much  to  put  in  about 
50  gals,  of  cider?  F-  M* 

There  have  been  many  letters  like  the 
above,  asking  how  to  keep  cider  “sweet." 
There  is  no  way  of  doing  that  exactly. 
If  you  let  the  cider  alone  it  will  ferment. 
If  you  boil  it  the  cider  will  taste  of  the 
boiling,  and  even  careful  pasteurizing 
will  change  its  quality  a  little.  Part  of 
what  we  call  flavor  or  taste  is  due  to 
slight  fermentive  changes  which  take 
place  while  the  cider  is  being  made.  It 
is  ,x,t  caused  by  the  production  of  alcohol, 
but  by  other  fermentive  changes.  It  is 
possible  to  slow  down  the  fermentive 
changes  without  nffecung  the  taste  by 
adding  chemicals.  The  two  most  com¬ 
monly  used  are  sodium  benzoate  and  so¬ 
dium*  salicylate.  You  can  use  three  ounces 
of  the  benzoate  am1  one  ounce  of  the 
salicylate  in  an  ordinary  barrel  of  cider 
of  say  JO  gallons.  The  best  way  to  use 
these  chemicals  is  to*  dissolve  them  in  a 
gallon  of  the  cider  by  gentle  heating  and 
stirring.  Use  an  eir'inel  pot  do  not  use 
iron — and  when  dissolved  stir  the  solu¬ 
tion  well  into  the  cider.  Do  not  add  the 
chemicals  right  to  the  eider— part  of  it 
might  not  dissolve.  Frankly,  we  do  not 
like  to  suggest  these  chemicals,  though 
in  the  quantities  here  advised  there  will 
he  little  or  no  danger.  The  great  trouble 
about  all  such  things  is  that  careless  pco- 
*  Ip  may  use  too  much  and  make  a  harm¬ 
ful  drink.  We  give  the  information  called 
for.  but  would  not.  use  the  chemicals  our¬ 
selves. 

Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  second  annual  show  of  the  Purdue 
Horticultural  Society,  and  eighth  annual 
Indiana  Apple  Show,  will  be  held  at  Pur¬ 
due  University.  Lafayette.  Ind.,  the  firs* 
week  in  November.  Cold  storage  facili¬ 
ties  may  be  had  free  of  charge  after  Oc¬ 
tober  25.  and  all  fruit  must  be  in  by 
November  1. 

Tin*  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Orange  for  1922.  to  be  held  at  Wichita. 


Ivan.,  opening  on  November  1-1.  will  be 
devoted  largely  to  the  consideration  of 
great  national  questions  affecting  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  a  few  questions  of  policy 
affecting  the  National  Orange  itself. 
Prominent  on  this  list  will  be  necessity 
for  reducing  taxation,  ship  subsidy,  does 
agriculture  need  a  new  credit  system,  tin* 
problem  of  surplus  production,  radical¬ 
ism  and  bow  to  curb  it.  better  and  cheap¬ 
er  transportation,  and  stricter  prohibi¬ 
tion  enforcement.  Among  the  Orange 
policies  to  be  taken  up  will  be  the  pro¬ 
posed  addition  of  a  mutual  life  insurance 
to  the  Grange  organization,  necessity  for 
cheaper  automobile  insurance.  Orange  ex¬ 
tension  into  new  territory,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  educational  and  publication 
activities. 

On  page  1204  we  spoke  of  certain  mov¬ 
ing  picture  films  on  farm  subjects  which 
are  sent  out  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Three  of  these 
films  will  be  shown  on  the  evening  of  Oc¬ 
tober  Ill  at  Park  Ridge,  N.  .T..  as  a  free 
entertainment.  Ponltrymen  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  will  be  interested  iu  these 
pictures. 


The  Middlesex  County  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  poultry  show 
in  Middletown.  Conn.,  Doc.  13.  14.  15  and 
Iti.  W.  C.  Kennedy  is  the  secretary  of 
the  association. 

The  Franklin  Township  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  second  annual  poul¬ 
try  and  [let  stock  show  at  Franklin  Lake, 
N.  J..  Nov.  28-Dec.  2. 

An  exhibition  of  garden  paintings, 
flower  still  life  and  garden  sculpture  is  to 
he  given  at  the  Ferargil  Galleries.  607 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  under  .the 
auspices  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
from  November  14  to  December  2.  If 
this  meets  with  success  in  New  York 
City  it  is  proposed  to  send  it  to  some  of 
the  larger  cities  throughout  I  In*  country, 
where  it  will  have  the  patronage  of  .the 
local  garden  clubs.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
exhibition  will  invite  the  interest  of  all 
garden  lovers  who  are  able  to  visit  it. 
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Delco-Light 
Price  Reductions  Now  in  Effect! 


You  can  now  buy  the  most  popular 
electric  plant  ever  built,  Delco-Light 
Model  866,  for 


$ 


175 


less  than 
two  years  ago. 


Similar  reductions  have  been 
made  in  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
Delco-Light. 


At  these  low  1917  prices,  you  can 
now  install  Delco-Light  for  less  than 
at  any  time  within  the  past  five 
years.  And  you  can  buy  it  on  easy 
payments  if  desired. 

See  the  local  Delco-Light  dealer  for 
the  new  price  and  terms  on  the 
Delco-Light  plant  best  fitted  to  your 
needs.  Simply  use  the  coupon  below 
for  catalog  and  other  information. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Healer  Systems,  Delco-Light 
flashing  Machine,  and  Frtgidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator 

Domestic  Electric  Go.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  666  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE 


V 


Delco-Light  Co  in  pan  •,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  Delco-Light  catalog,  new 
prices  and  details  of  easy  payment 
plan. 


K-ll 


Name.. 


Street  ( or  R.  F.  D .) - 

Town - - - 


County 


■  State - 


ifl 
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Notes  from  the  Ox-tcam-  Exnress 

August:  13,  1!I22.  we  pnsspfl  I  tip  gpo- 
I  graphical  center  of  til?  United  Stales. 
Fort.  Riley.  The  next  town.  Junction 
City,  a  city  of  7.500.  was  a  nice  clean 
city,  well  laid  out.  with  paved  streets  and 
free  tourists’  camp,  just  opened.  These 
towns  are  all  providing  these  camps,  and 
while  most  of  those  display  signs.  “Free 
Tourist  Camp  Grounds/'  they  also  have 
signs,  “No  live  stock  permitted.”  They 
make  exceptions  in  our  case.  The  mar¬ 
shal  or  park  commissioners  hunt  us  up 
and  invites  us  in.  tells  us  to  stay  as  long 
as  we  please.  This,  of  course,  is  very 
nice  and  flattering,  hut  somehow  we  do 
not  quite  enjoy  these  privileges  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  signs.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  tourists  (or  shall  I  say  trav¬ 
elers?!  who  use  horses  and  mules  as  mo¬ 
tive  power.  It  is  quite  fashionable  for 
renters  of  farms  to  move  from  place  to 
]>1iip<\,  taking  with  them  their  entire  be¬ 
longings.  .Sometimes  when  traveling 
across  a  State  or  two,  these  people  leave 
behind  their  furniture  and  just  rake  their 
live  stock,  consisting  of  several  horses, 
colts  and  mules.  The  families,  man, 
woman  and  half  dozen  youngsters,  gO  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  to  make  their  homes 
in  other  States.  These  are  the  people 
who.  I  persutne,  are  barred  out  from  the 
auto  gypsy  camps.  It  is  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  I  feel  sorry,  and  as  a  rule,  when  I 
find  these  camps  so  labeled  we  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  of  theil*  invitations.  We  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  camp  by  the  wayside,  or  ask  a 
farmer  to  allow  us  to  camp  in  one  of  his 
fields.  There  are  people  who  possess 
earthly  goods  who  do  not  yet  realize  that 
there  are  people  who  travel  the  highways 
who  are  just  as  good  ns  those  wlm  live 
along  those  same  highways,  although 
they  do  not  own  limousines. 

The  camp  grounds  which  we  used  re¬ 
cently  were  Onngn,  Manhattan,  Ogden 
and  Junction  City.  We  are  now  on  the 
western  half  of  the  trip,  where  the  soil 
does  not  appear  so  rich  as  further  East. 
This  is  a  sandy  soil,  and  what  the  natives 
call  the  melon  district.  As  I  sit  here  in 
the  Abilene  picnic  grounds  writing  this 
story,  there  are  truck  loads  with  trailers 
taking  loads  of  melons  to  the  stations  for 
shipment.  They  look  good  us  they  go 
by.  nice  big  green-skinned  melons.  This 
morning  where  \\e  camped  last  night,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Tourists'  Inn,  gave  us  a 
treat  of  a  piece  of  "real  watermelon,” 
surely  the  finest  we  ever  ale. 

To  the  west  of  Abilene,  on  the  Golden 
Belt  Highway,  is  a  tourists’  inn  which  is 
a  popular  rendezvous  for  travelers  this 
Summer.  There  is  a  small  rustic  build¬ 
ing  where  the  tourists  are  served  fried 
chicken  dinners  during  the  day,  and  also 
may  order  delicious  Sand  Springs  melons. 
During  a  visit  to  the  inn  one  encounters 
tourists  front  all  quarters  of  the  United 
States — east,  west,  north  anil  smith.  Such 
a  spot  as  this  is  much  welcomed  by  the 
motorist,  as  is  shown  by  the  patronage  he 
gives  it.  This  spring,  where  the  city  of 
Abilene  gets  its  fine  drinking  water,  the 
water  comes  from  beneath  a  large  rock 
300  ft.  below  the  surface.  This  spring, 
besides  supplying  the  water  needs  of  a 
town  of  5,000,  has  an  overflow  of  5.000,- 
000  gallops  daily.  Here  in  tin*  sixties 
this  was  n,  rendezvous  for  Indians,  cow¬ 
boys,  and  aU  sorts  of  Western  wild  do¬ 
ings,  and  when  this  spring  was  dug  and 
cleaned  out  they  found  hubs  of  wagons, 
saddles  and  other  relies  of  by-gone  days, 
all  petrified  into  stone. 

five  are  now  passing  the  great  wheat 
section  of  Kansas,  the  real  plains ;  no 
hills  in  sight,  und  no  trees;  just  sun¬ 
flowers,  prairie  grass  and  buffalo  grass. 
This  latter  Is  a  good  pasture  feed;  it  is 
a  peculiar  gross.  It  seems  to  stand  the 
drought  well,  although  just  now,  with  no 
rain  for  two  months  and  the  mercury 
running  up  to  111  in  the  shade,  and  the 
hot  winds  blowing  from  the  South,  it,  too. 
seems  to  succumb.  Even  the  sunflowers 
have  given  up  the  ghost.  Still,  the  cattle 
go  for  the  buffalo  grass.  We  camped  one 
night  in  u  wbeatneld  where  there  were 
several  spots  of  this  grass,  and  1  could 
not  keep  our  cattle  away  from  these 
spots:  there  must  be  something  to  tickle 
their  sweet  tooth.  The  natives  tell  me 
in  the  days  before  the  laud  was  cut  tip 
for  wheat,  the  cowboys,  when  driving  the 
cattle  to  market,  would  finish  the  fatten¬ 
ing  process  on  this  grass.  It  does  not 
grow*  tall ;  it  makes  a  mat  about  6  in., 
and  when  one  steps  on  it  it  feels  as 
though  one  was  walking  on  a  bed  spring. 
It  creeps  and  throws  out  runners  similar 
to  a  strawberry  plant,  and  at  each  joint, 
about  5  in.  apart,  n  knot  forms,  and 
where  this  touches  the  earth  roots  will 
form.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would 
make  a  nice  green  sward  on  a  terrace 
where  the  wash  would  not  be  too  strong, 
if  it  once  got  properly  anchored  to  tin- 
soil.  It  should  make  a  delightful  lawn  ; 
I  do  not  know  if  it  would  acclimate  itself 
to  the  Eastern  soil. 

We  are  now  almost  at  the  western  line 
of  the  State  here.  1  now  see  Kansas  as 
I  always  supposed  it  was;  a  vast  stretch 
of  prairie  as  fiat  as  a  flounder.  No  hills, 
no  trees;  simply  land,  sky,  a  few  wind¬ 
mills  and  grain  elevators  as  skyscrapers, 
and  overv  kind  of  vegetation  burned  crisp 
by  drought.  Some  natives  say  this  is  the 
hottest  and  driest  Summer  they  ever  had 
here.  Some  others  say  it  is  always  so.  I 
am  rather  Inclined  r<»  believe  the  latter. 
Anyway,  no  one  could  ever  talk  fast 
enough,  loud  enough  or  long  enough  to 
induce  me  to  buy  land  here,  even  if  *the 
laud  contained  a  cyclone  cellar.  I'd  balk. 
They  say  this  is  the  land  of  flowers.  Yes; 
sunflowers.  Mexican  cactus  and  Russian 
thistles.  J.  C.  BERRANG. 


HAMILTON 


This  Hamilton  Watch  is  a  17-jewel, 
i6-3izel.pictu  re  is  actual  size)  watch. 
The  movement  costs  only  £25.00; 
it  can  be  bought  from  your 
jeweler  and  fitted  by  him  in  any 
style  case  to  suit  your  needs.  It 
is  carefully  adjusted.  I  f  your 
jeweler  hasn’t  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment.  he  can  get  it  from  us  in  a 
few  days. 


How  Railroad  Men  Buy  Watches 

A  method  that  farmers  also  find  satisfactory 


The  average  railroad  man  knows  con¬ 
siderable  about  watches.  It’s  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  accurate  time  always. 

Most  railroad  men  prefer  Hamilton 
Watches.  The  Hamilton  is  carried  by  a 
great  number  of  railroad  men  and  is 
highly  regarded  in  railroad  circles  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sturdy  accuracy  and  years 
and  years  of  dependable  service. 

The  railroad  man  first  picks  out  the 
kind  of  “movement”  or  “works’’  that 
he  wants.  He  knows  that  the  case  of 
any  good  watch  is  just  a  protection  for 
the  movement. 

\\  hen  he  has  decided  on  the  size  and 
price  of  watch  he  wants  to  buy,  he  lets 
the  jeweler  put  on  the  case  for  him. 
Some  buy  gold  cases,  some  buy  silver 


cases,  some  are  satisfied  with  plain  nickel 
cases,  That  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  econ¬ 
omy.  It’s  the  movement  that  keeps  the 
time,  and  that  is  where  the  purchase 
money  counts  most. 

For  farmers  we  have  prepared  a  book¬ 
let  about  Hamilton  Watches  showing  two 
movements  that  retail  for  325.00  and 
upward,  and  these  two  watches,  like  all 
Hamiltons,  are  thoroughly  reliable  time¬ 
keepers.  Y  ou  will  enjoy  looking  over  this 
booklet  and  choosing  the  watch  which 
suits  you.  The  pictures  are  actual  size 
and  the  descriptions  are  complete.  The 
prices  mentioned  are  those  your  jeweler 
will  charge. 

This  catalog  is  free  and  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Please  use  the  coupon. 

Cut  off  and  paste  on  postal  card 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Lancaster ,  Pa. 


HAMILTON'  WATCH  COMPANY  Dept.  A 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs;  Please  semi  me  vour  free  booklet  showing 
the  styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  prac¬ 
tical  timekeeping  on  farms. 
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THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an 

AUTOGRAPHED  COPY 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

'T’HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a 
*  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth¬ 
day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested 
in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday 
would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered. 

The  Hove  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name 


Ski  nner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 


An  improved,  prac- 
Ui  deal  press  that  does 
unusually  good 
work.  Run  by  indi- 
vidual  motor  drive, 
or  belt  drive.  Valves 
|  are  rotary  type, 

practically  wear- 
I  j  proof.  Pump  con¬ 
sumes  no  power  ex¬ 
cept  when  pressing 

_ J  I  head  into  barrel. 

"y  ‘  Other  good  points 

I  aPPea^  lo  busy 

' ft  men’  Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 

Skinner  Machinery  Company 

Eighth  Street.  Dunedin.  Floridt 


in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days 
in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid 
copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes." 


Name 


Town 
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a  patent  patch  (or  Instantly  mending  teaks 
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October  28,  3!*22 


On  tlip  night  of  October  11  1  picked  up 
the  most  appropriate  book  i  CObUl  think 
Of  --“Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus."  This  book  is  To  years  old. 
It  does  us  all  good  to  sit  with  these  old 
friends  at  times.  By  accident  I  opened 
the  book  at  the  point  where  Columbus 
passes  the  last  night  before  land  is  limil- 
ly  discovered,  lie  was  at  open  defiance 
with  his  crew,  and  for  at  least  10  days 
lie  had  obliged  them  to  continue  the  voy¬ 
age  by  will  power  and  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  lie  had  now  come  to  the  end.  There 
most  be  evidence  of  land  or  bis  men 
would  seize  him  or  throw  him  overboard 
and  turn  back.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  them  to  invent  some  excuse  for  such 
action,  for  then,  as  now,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  bad  little  use  for  any¬ 
one  who  started  out  in  defiance  of  what 
the  great,  conservative  machines  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  “‘society’*  had  endorsed.  That 
last  night  must  have  meant  a  strain 
which  came  near  snapping  the  slender 
thread  which  holds  men  to  reason  and 
courage.  Then  he  saw  a  moving  light, 
and  with  dawn  came  (lie  unmistakable 
sight  of  land.  Then,  as  Irving  wrote: 

“The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was 
revealed:  his  theory,  which  had  been  ibe 
scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  estab¬ 
lished;  he  hud  secured  to  himself  a  glory 
durable  as  the  world  Itself !" 

All  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  by 
history.  I  put  down  my  book  and  thought 
about  it.  I  suppose  every  man,  in  bis 
time,  considers  such  thrilling  moments  as 
Columbus  must  have  passed  through  and 
regrets  that  he  cannot  face  some  great 
crisis  and  go  along  into  history  accom¬ 
panied  by  "a  glory  durable  as  the  world 
itself.”  And  then  will  usually  follow  a 
question  like  this:  "Wliat  thing  have  / 
ever  started  that  can  possibly  grow  into 

great  results?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  ns  could  stand 
up  in  the  face  of  such  a  trial.  We  would 
do  better  to  tackle  something  nearer  our 
own  size — and  that  is  usually  the  job 
right  on  our  own  farm  or  right  in  our 
own  home.  Sometimes  when  I  read  and 
think  about  these  great  things.  life  begins 
to  grow  small,  and  I  often  go  out  into  the 
night  and  walk  about  under  the  moon  and 
stars.  These  old  friends  have  seen  it  all 
— the  rise  and  full  of  nations,  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  loves  und  bates  of  humanity, 
and  here  they  are  still,  impartial  and 
mysterious,  gazing  serenely  upon  us.  with 
our  little  hopes  and  fears,  just  as  they  did 
upon  Columbus,  busy  with  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  mystery  of  the  ocean.  The 
night  was  cool  and  there  was  danger  of 
frost.  M.V  long  row  of  cotton  stood  out 
in  the  moonlight.  It  seems  to  me  within 
about  two  weeks  of  maturity,  and  here 
are  the  fingers  of  .Tack  Frost  within 
about  four  little  marks  on  the  thermom¬ 
eter  of  the  life  of  this  cotton.  I  have 
about  000  plants,  and  never  before,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  has  cotton  come  so 
close  to  maturity  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey!  As  you  know,  every  great  thing 
that  has  happened  in  the  world’s  history 
has  been  started  originally  by  one  man. 
Others  obtain  credit  through  adopting 
the  idea,  and  the  originator  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  must  usually  substitute  glory  for 
credit,  and  that  is  something  that  no 
banker  or  grocer  will  stand  for.  If  this 
cotton  actually  produces  a  crop  of  lint, 
Hope  Farm  may  have  a  place  in  our  his¬ 
tory  after  all.  What  will  it  amount  to? 
Among  other  things,  it  will  encourage 
farmers  south  of  Philadelphia  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  cotton.  The  scientific  men 
will  finally  give  us  varieties  of  cotton 
which  mature  in  125  days!  Then  South 
Jersey.  Delaware  and  Maryland  will 
Come  back  into  cotton  growing.  That 
will  give  them  a  new  crop,  and  partly  re¬ 
lieve  us  in  the  clogged  market  for  fruit 
and  garden  truck.  And  it  will  encourage 
our  own  people  to  hunt  and  find  new  and 
more  suitable  crops.  All  these  things  are 
possible,  and  they  came  to  mind  as  I 
stood  ill  the  moonlight  beside  that  cot¬ 
ton.  It  seemed  to  shrug  its  shoulders  and 
shiver,  as  a  Texan  might  have  done,  in 
the  chilly  air,  and  .vet  it  seemed  to  realize 
that  it  was  a  pioneer  playing  its  part  in  a 
great  experiment.  Good-sized  bolls  had 
been  formed  at  the  lower  twigs,  and  the 
leaves  seemed  to  hover  down  to  protect 
them.  I  must  confess  that  T  went  to  the 
water  trough  and  put  my  hand  in  to  see 
if  ice  were  forming.  There  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  and  the  unimaginative  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  thermometer  bulb  refused  to 
crawl  below  38°,  FolumbUs  spent  the 
night  preceding  his  great  “day”  pacing 
the  deck.  1  went  to  sleep  and  forgot  the 
cotton  and  the  frost. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  sun  was  bright  when  I  awoke; 
there  was  just  a  faint  suspicion  of  frost 
in  the  shady  places,  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  harm.  The  cotton  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  peanuts  stood  up  green  and 
smiling,  with  hardly  a  drooping  leaf. 
Tin*  children  are  home  from  school  today, 
and  after  breakfast  the  boys  go  to  pick¬ 
ing  Baldwin  tipples  on  the  bill.  I'sunlly 
this  is  a  happy  job,  but  this  year,  with 
the  low  prices  and  low  quality,  you  have 
to  go  at  the  job  with  grim  determination. 
'Ho*  bite  frost  and  the  lack  of  sunshine 
through  the  Summer  has  dwarfed  and  de¬ 
formed  a  good  share  of  the  crop.  And 
everyone  seems  determined  to  rush  the 
drops  and  inferior  apples  into  market. 
There  they  meet  carloads  of  “hulk”  fruit 
— just  ordinary  applet!  dumped  into  a 
box  car,  without  packages,  and  sold  out 
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to  peddlers,  Sttolj  fruit  barely  pays  cost 
of  shipment,  yet  it  ruins  the  trade  in 
local  apples,  Thomas  com 08  back  with 
the  truck  from  Paterson,  where  he  had 
his  usual  market  battle.  lie  brought 
back  $48.4(1  for  the  load.  A  similar  load 
last  year  brought  $111,71.  while  in  1020 
the  Columbus  Day  load  brought  $107.19. 
That  is  about  the  way  it  has  gone  t  hrough 
the  season.  I  think  if  Columbus  were 
hunting  for  money  to  pay  the  mortgage, 
instead  of  a  new  continent — in  the  face  of 
this  year’s  market  he  would  surely  pace 
the  deck  through  fear  of  walking  the 
plank! 


The  “COLLIS”  MOTOR 


The  apples,  such  as  they  are,  come 
down  the  hill  in  a  slow  stream,  and  the 
boys  are  picking  briskly.  We  have  some 
old  friends  from  the  South  visiting  us  to¬ 
day.  They  are  cotton  growers,  and  have 
been  out  looking  at  my  crop.  “Good,” 
they  say.  “very  good.  We  didn’t  think 
Jersey  lmd  it  in  her!  You  may  get  some 
lint !“  These  are  not  the  first,  people  to 
be  surprised  at  what  Jersey  can  do.  She 
has  the  machinery  to  produce  great  re¬ 
sults.  It  seems  to  me  very  appropriate 
to  give  these  friends  a  little  Southern 
food.  We  have  plenty  of  black-eyed  cow 
peas.  Boiled  with  a  piece  of  side  meat, 
one  can  easily  imagine  himself  in  “the 
laud  of  cotton."  Then  those  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes!  I  went  out  and  dug  a  basket. 
Some  of  them  at  least  are  large  aud  fat, 
and  at  dinner  everyone  pronounced  them 
“tine."  As  for  peanuts,  those  Spanish 
plants  are  still  growing  and  the  roots  are 
fairly  alive  with  nuts.  We  shall  have 
quite  ?  crop,  and  hereafter  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  plant  a  few.  I  notice  as  1  dig  the 
sweet  potatoes  that  the  Sudan  grass  has 
made  a  second  growth  of  nearly  18  in. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  African  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  American 
farming.  As  for  Soy  beans,  l  think  they 
will  prove  far  superior  to  oats  on  most 
of  our  Eastern  farms.  This  j.s  a  good 
time  to  consider  next  year's  work.  It 
seems  clearly  evident  that  we  have  about 
come  to  an  end  of  our  profit  of  growing 
garden  truck  on  this  cold  and  bard  soil. 
We  must  hunt  out  new  crops.  1  want  to 
get  nil  possible  land  seeded  to  rye  and 
clover  in  preparation  for  next  Spring. 
The  sky  is  clear  today,  with  just  enough 
nip  in  the  aid  to  make  one  feel  like  mov¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  good  day  to  be  alive,  with  the 
bright  sunshine  lighting  up  the  hillsides 
and  the  sky  with  that  peculiar  purple  tint 
which  comes  to  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
when  the  days  are  best.  The  yellow 
heifer  nibbles  the  grass  beside  the  barn 
in  great  contentment.  The  geese  were 
resting  beside  the  brook,  when  suddenly 
they  all  sprang  up  and  with  waving 
wings  went  trotting  across  the  orchard. 
Perhaps  there  suddenly  stirred  within 
them  some  call  of  tin*  wild,  coining  from 
some  old  ancestor  who  always  knew  when 
to  fly  South.  We  might  expect  that  in 
the  young  geese,  but  that  wise  old  gander 
ought  to  know  where  his  bread  is  but¬ 
tered.  and  that  there  is  no  butter  on  the 
windy*  road. 


This  shows  the  ALL  of  the  “COLLIS”  ^ 

5-H.p.  Motor  well  on  wood  saw,  binder, 

milking  machine  or  grinder. 

The  “COLLIS”  Motor  comes  to  you  ready  to  go  and  goes.  No 
extras  needed.  Magneto  and  clutch  pulley  and  roller  chain  sprocket 
standard  equipment. 

Deciding  on  the  “COLLIS"  now  will  mean  a  saving  to  you  later  on. 
Acquaint  yourself  with  the  “COLLIS”  without  delay. 

This  letter  should  convince  you: 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES,  tnc.  March  21,  1922 

Grenloch,  New  Jerttey. 

We  have  been  testing  out  one  of  your  5-H.P.  Piersen  engines  for  the  past  year  on 
our  experimental  farm  and  after  close  observation,  under  severe  tests  find  it  to  be 
highly  satisfactory.  While  the  engine  itself  is  light  in  weight,  the  bearings  through¬ 
out  arc  very  sturdy  and  should,  with  proper  care,  stand  up  and  give  long  service. 

While  the  engine  is  water-cooled,  the  unique  cooling  system  reduces  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  u  minimum. 

Taking  it  altogether,  after  the  year  of  hard  service  under  close  observation,  Its 
work  tins  been  highly  satisfactory  and  the  writer  bclicvetAthat  you  have  on  engine 
that  will  make  its  mark  with  the  trade.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed),  LKLAND  WILLIS,  Chief  of  Experiments. 

THE  COLLIS  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Without  obligation  to  my  self  you  may  send  me  your  catalog. 


1  am  interested  in  a  motor  to  be  used  with 


Name 


M.v  job  today  is  hoeing  .strawberries, 
Nice  occupation  for  October,  someone 
will  say.  but  I  am  determined  that  these 
plants  shall  have  a  chance.  We  put  out 
about  1,000  Marshalls  in  July.  They 
were  put  IS  in.  apart  each  way.  among 
young  peach  trees.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
they  have  been  hoed,  and  they  show  it,  as 
a  young  cow  would  show  the  effect  of 
constant  brushing  and  carding.  I  am 
using  a  ‘‘Dutch"  or  scuffle  hoe.  This,  as 
most  of  you  know,  is  not  used  to  dig;  it 
is  pushed  or  thrust  over  the  ground, 
handling  the  beard  of  weeds  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  like  a  safety  razor.  We  can 
work  about  twice  as  fast  as  with  n  regu¬ 
lar  chopping  hoe,  if  the  blade  is  kept 
sharp.  1  have  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
making  this  patch  produce  2,500  quarts 
of  berries,  That  does  not  mean  in  one 
year,  but  until  these  young  peach  trees 
get  too  large  to  permit  work  among  them. 
Chiekweed  is  the  worst  pest,  with  a  few 
Summer  weeds  left  over,  but  I  shall  give 
this  patch  a  clean  shave.  1  was  cleaning 
up  the  last  row  when  the  little  girls  rim 
out  to  call  me  to  dinner.  We  had  roast 
leg  of  mutton,  beets,  onions,  sweet  and 
white  potatoes,  not  cheese,  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  canned  cherries.  About  three 
o’clock  there  came  a  delegation  of  chil¬ 
dren  asking  me  to  come  and  see  the  foot¬ 
ball  game!  Probably  Columbus  was  too 
dignified  to  attend  such  a  performance, 
but  I  can  remember  how.  years  ago,  I 
would  have  played  my  head  off  in  a  game 
it  any  of  my  folks  stood  on  (he  side  lines. 
So  we  made  up  a  party  and  started.  The 
hoys  from  our  school  must  have  aver¬ 
aged  15  lbs.  lighter  than  the  other  side, 
but.  they  stood  up  to  the  game  until  the 
end.  Cherry -top  was  cheer  leader,  lnd 
beef  is  more  effective  than  noise  in  a 
football  game.  After  much  rolling  and 
running,  our  side  lost,  and  wo  all  came 
home  to  supper  and  made  vt  fine  attack 
upon  the  Parker  House  rolls  and  apple 
sauce.  There  was  a  bite  in  the  air,  and 
the  open  fire  was  pleasant  as  we  sat 
about  and  talked  of  old  times  witli  our 
Southern  friends.  The  apple  crop  may 
fail,  and  prices  go  to  zero,  but  old  time’s 
and  old  friends  arc  secure,  I  went  out 
and  walked  about  a  little  at  bed  time,  and 
il^  surely  did  seem  like  a  killing  frost. 
Yet  when  morning  came  there  was  the 
cotton  still  fresh  and  smiling.  The  boys 
have  rigged  a  cover  over  about  50  plants, 
so  they  can  put  a  mat  over  them  if  need 
be,  but  up  to  October  1(5  there  has  been 
no  need  for  it.  and  I  want  Hie  crop  to 
get  through  without  protection  if  at  all. 

II.  W.  0. 


J&rS  j  //  JVould  You 
jMf //  Dare  Test  Your 

Suit  Like  rhis  ? 

AT  j  /  T^ON’T  try  it— for  water 
f*  //  /  /  will  wreck  most  suits — 

'  Y  / /  they’re  not  built  to  stand 
//  / /  such  usage. 

/ /  But  Clothcraft  Clothes  ARE — the  fa- 
M  i  tnous  water-bucket  test  proves  it — proves 

M i  that  the  many  little  things  that  make 
M  /  up  Clothcraft  Clothes  are  built  into  a 

m  /  whole  tliat  will  give  real  service. 

f  !  Read  about  it  for  yourself  in  our  little 
M  Clothcraft  Serge  Folder.  It  has  real  swatches 
of  the  cloth  in  it,  too — swatches  you  can  fin¬ 
ger  critically.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
swatch  folder  'without  charge — write  for  one 
today,  using  the  blank  below  or  simply  a 
postcard. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Cleveland,  O. 


THE  JOSEPH  &.  FEISS  CO. 

2163  W.  53rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  containing  actual  swatches 
of  Clothcraft  Serge. 


Address 


Killing  Peach  Borers  with  Chemicals 

If  you  have  used  the  uevv  chemical 
puradich  loro  benzene  for  killing  peach 
borers,  will  you  tell  us  how  it  has  worked 
with  you?  Is  it  as  effective  as  the  old 
plan  of  digging  the  borers  b.v  hand?  Can 
you  use  it  on  young  trees  without  injury, 
or  is  id k  use  confined  to  mature  trees? 
Do  you  tincl  it  effective  in  fighting  the 
apple  tree  borer?  Does  it  save  labor, 
and  is  it  more  expensive  than  hand  work? 

As  I  figure,  it  cost  about  same  to  use 
parndichlorohenzene,  and  is  not  as  cer¬ 
tain  as  working  iu  the  old-fashioned  way, 
so  we  dig  borers  by  band.  o.  T.  iien’uy. 

Connecticut. 

We  just  finished  using  paradiehloro- 
benzene  on  our  peach  trees  yesterday. 
The  right  ‘time  for  using  it  here  seems  to 
be  from  .September  15  to  October  10. 
We  use  it  on  all  trees  over  three  years 
of  age.  On  trees  six  years  aud  older  we 
use  one  ounce  per  tree,  on  three  to  five 
year  trees  we  use  one-half  ounce,  and  are 
careful  to  remove  the  mound  around 
these  youug  trees  just  as  soon  as  the 
borers  are  all  dead,  which  is  in  about 
three  weeks  from  time  of  application. 
Fresh  soil  is  hilled  up  to  the  trees,  so 
tli ere  will  not  be  a  hollow  uround  the 
trees  over  Winter. 

We  have  found  this  uew  chemical  very 
effective.  Ip  fact,  1  do  not  know  what 
we  would  have  done  had  it  not  come 
along  when  it  (lid,  us  borers  tveo  becom¬ 
ing  so  plentiful  we  could  not  manage 
them  at  all.  We  used  paradichlOrobeu- 
zune  last  year  on  our  main  orchard. 
Borers  were  very  bad.  The  past  Spring 
three  men  speut  half  a  day  goiug  over 
the  trees  on  the  worst  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  only  found  two  borers  that 
had  escaped  the  gas.  I  call  it  very  nearly 
100  per  cent,  effective,  and  that  is  fur 
better  than  hand  work  is.  Our  labor  is 
mainly  Italian,  and  with  them  worming 
trees  we  find  the  injury  to  the  trees  from 
searching  for  borers  almost  us  bad  as 
l he  injury  from  the  borers  themselves. 
As  for  I  he  cost,  I  have  not  got  exact 
figures,  but  1  believe  there  is  about  one- 
i bird  less  expense  by  using  ihe  chemical. 
This  is  especially  true  where  borers  are 
plentiful.  Where  there  are  only  a  few 
borers  and  on  young  trees  hand  work 
would  be  the  cheaper.  Have  not  tried  it 
on  apples.  I  understand  it  is  apt  to  in¬ 
jure  apples.  WILLARD  B.  KILLE. 

Hloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  used  it  as  n  trial  last  season  on  a 
few  trees — trees  eight  years  old  or  over. 
!  will  uni  try  it  on  young  trees  or  trees 
say  from  oue  to  four  years  old.  I  Used 
it  on  trees  that  l  knew  were  full  of 
borers,  put  it  around  trees  according  to 
directions  b.v  station.  In  due  course  of 
time  I  leveled  the  soil  again,  aud  found 
all  borers  dead.  I  do  not  think  it  saves 
labor,  and  l  think  it  more  expensive 
than  hand  work.  To  put  this  stuff  on 
right  one  has  to  level  or  smooth  the 
ground  around  on  each  tree.  Then  pour 
two  ouuees  of  the  stuff  around  the  tree, 
keeping  same  about  an  inch  or  two  away. 
Then  cover  the  crystals  and  mound  it  up 
finite  high.  Then  in  about  two  or  three 
weeks  go  all  over  the  orchard  again  and 
level  that  mound  of  soil,  so  as  to  release 
what  gas  is  left. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  while  a  man 
is  going  to  all  that  work  he  might  just 
us  well  have  a  sharp  knife  in  his  hand 
him!  dig  (he  borer  out,  and  do  the  thing 
with  oue  operation.  It  is  very  seldom  I 
have  to  go  over  a  tree  more  than  the 
one  time,  though  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  I  presume  the  gas  treat¬ 
ment  will  get  every  one,  little  and  lug. 
hut  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  1  shall  still 
relv  on  the  knife.  a.  L.  vreeland. 

New  Jersey. 


Culture  of  Easter  Lily 

I  have  some  Easter  lily  bulbs;  would 
von  tell  me  the  culture  of  them? 

Ridgefield.  Conn.  .  EL  E.  P. 

Appropriate  soil  for  potting  an  Easter 
lily  bulb  is  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam 
•mil  one  part  well-rotted  manure.  Put 
broken  crocks  iu  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
nnrl  set  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
with  two  Inches  of  clear  space  above  it. 
Barely  cover  with  soil  at  lirst.  then  a-  it 
grows*  add  more  soil  for  the  stem  roots  to 
run  in.  Keep  the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside,  plunged  in 
the  ground,  with  a  covering  of  litter  over 
tlm  soil,  and  a  hoard  to  shed  heavy  rain. 
If  plunged  outside,  put  coal  ashes  under 
the  pot.  so  that  worm®  will  not  enter.  It 
is  brought  Into  the  living-room  when  roots 
are  well  formed.  A  <i-in.  pot  is  a  desir¬ 
able  size.  The  l>ot  must  be  well  watered 
when  first  set  away  ;  when  covered  with 
cinders  or  litter,  it  does  not  dry  out  much, 
but  in  the  cellar  it  will  often  he  found 
that  more  water  is  needed  before  the  plant 
is  brought  up  to  the  light.  \\  hen  first 
brought  to  the  light  they  should  he  kept 
cool,  with  a  night  temperature  of  15  to  50 
degrees  for  the  first  week  or  10  days. 
When  top  growth  commences,  a  night 
temperature  of  (50  degrees,  rising  to  70 
during  the  day,  is  desirable,  Eilies  like 
fresh  air.  and  syringing  over  the  plant  is 
desirable,  but  the  foliage  should  dry  off 
before  night,  as  wet  foliage  with  the  lower 
temperature  Is  detrimental. 


WES 

AUCAOCf 


toCAUGE  02  \  16 GAUGE  oz 

DRAWS  SHOT 


20 GAUGE  02 

DRAMS  5MCV 


Kind  of  Game 


DRAWS  SHOT 


on  fUrcnl. 


--  _  _ _ _  -  _  -  th*  fftMtOfit, 

niM'riftUnjf  ,4Oue-M*n"  Hand  l*ow»*r  Stomv 

HilrupU 

power  -4  iMcbltiivi  In  one.  Mown  l«ko  a 
V.  wh«M*lbarmw.  $10  down.  Easy 
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STANDARD  LOADS  of 

SHOTGUN  CSDPOSD  POWDERS 


POWDERS 


DUPONT  ( Bulk )  SMOKELESS 


Geese7  3'/i  Hi  Hi  I  Hi  %  18.4 

Large  Ducks  3k.  I-V»  IN  1  Ti  % 

MedwmDucks 

Prairie  Chicken  3^  Hi  l'/i  1  H-4  v«  t> 

tels  3  1  IV,  ,  Hi  H  0 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 

D§ves  3vi  H»  IV,  1  1V4  v.  7Vi 

Quail  3  1  TO  I  Hi  N  6 

Snipe 

Woodcock 

Shore  Birds  Hi 

Reed  Birds  3  I  Hi  1  H  i  N  io 

Trapshooting  3  I**!  iv>  1  1  Hi  N  ! 

BALLISTITE  (Dense)  smokeless 
If  BALLISTITE  I  dense)  Powder  is  desired  order  by  grains. 
A  comparison  follows  o(  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads 
DRAMS  CRAINS  DRAMS  GRAINS 

3V,  equivalent  to  18  HO  equivalent  to  IO 

3',i  .  10  Hi  18 

3  •  •  14  7  lo 

7*.  •  •  71  IV.  14 

•  In  11-Cauge  loads  only,  use  No  2  Shot 


Here  are  the  standard  loads  which  give  the  best  results  for  each 
kind  of  shooting.  They  are  carried  in  stock  by  practically  every 
dealer  everywhere.  Clip  this  table  and  use  it  when  buying  shells. 


Du  Pont  makes  powder — not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name  “DU  PONT” 
or  “BALLISTITE”,  printed  on  the  car¬ 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &.  CO.,  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


There  is  just  as  much  reason 
for  you  to  specify  the  brand 
of  powder  you  shoot  as  the 
make  of  shell  you  use — 
and  it  is  the  same  reason. 


SHOOT  DUPONT  POWDERS 


lUPOKt 


TRAPPERS"  KEEP  POSTED 

on  Raw  Fur  Prices 
Write  today  for  free  price  list  to 

A.  SUSKIND  RAW  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

25E  W.  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

We  hove  <4UUlWtj  fur  *SJpp*rd  for  Jr*  yt.tr*.  Why  not  you? 
Maku  iM  u  i.MpiiunU  Aiivi  In*  cottvfncud  of  our  honot  KtMuiimc 
tinu  prompt  twturn>.  IWivinii  bnotluT  ati*»*|ySuitklna  rthipj-or 
Our  Tnipp*r«  Uehlc,  mnilmJ  to  Imp  pom  only,  upon  ri-cnipt 
at  '-!!>  rent*  in  »tiunp». 


CALIFORNIA  State  Land  Board  lias  for  sale  ST 
Irrigated  farms,  10  to  50  acres,  at  Ballico.  In 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  on  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  only  requiring  5  lier  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  remainder  iu  semi  annual  install¬ 
ments  extending  over  30‘_.  years  with  5  per  cent 
interest:  money  advanced  for  Improvements  and 
dairy  stock;  splendid  cnmiliuntt  lew  being  estab¬ 
lished:  you  ean  farm  all  year  In  California;  alt 
deeiduous  fruit*  |irotltabIj  grown,  Alfalfa  pay¬ 
ing  crop;  ideal  coudittOU*.  Stock  and  poultry; 
nowhere  else  snrh  a  combination  of  Winlerles* 
climate,  sunshine,  seashore,  mountains,  fertile 
valleys,  paved  highways,  eilleient  marketing  as 
soeiattons,  excellent  schools;  illustrated  folders 
mailed  free  on  request.  C,  I..  SRAR  RAVES. 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  IV,  1152.  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  Chicago.  Ill 


CAVE  vnitD  DADNC  fences,  post-  r,q*.  etc.  Merely 

jML  lUlm  DAKNO  up  sr>»  found  W  wo  w 

I'KKsKRVKU.  Prevents  L  L  rot.  Ration,  *1 . 

HOME  PRODUCT*.  Inc.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  nod  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $t.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  36  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  Deople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ‘ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUB  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  mnl  Suburban  Homes 

Established  is.', a 

I'nblitbtd  acrllj  bj  the  Bor»l  Fublithfnr  Company.  ttatt  W>»t  SOih  Street,  J«et»  York 

Herbert  W.  Oi.UMj'voot),  President  mid  Ktlitor. 

Jons*  J.  I'iu.on.  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hovu:.  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  MURrnr,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  deal  t. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  tine — 7  words  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

••  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  I  be  advertising  of 
reliable  house#  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  w.-  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  in  ospou- 
Irtblo  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  -windier  will  be  publicly  exposed.  '\  c  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  house-,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  c-ur  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  Such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscriber*  against  rogue-,  bat  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debt-  of  bunesl  bank  root*  rain-tinned  bv  (he  courts. 
Notice  of  tile,  complaint  must  L><  rant  to  US  within  One  mouth  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tin;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


1  am  enclosing  credit  bill  of  a  cowhide  shipped  re¬ 
cently .  It  will  take  nearly  three  hides  to  buy  our  baby 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  he  is  only  one  year  old.  Someone 
down  The  line  somewhere  must  make  a  nice  thing  out  of 
it.  KREP  At.  HAYNES. 

New  York. 

HIS  cowhide  sold  for  $1.2(1 — 40  lbs.  at  3  cents  a 
pound.  The  express  was  63  cents,  which  left 
57  cents  for  the  cow’s  overcoat!  And  three  such 
hides  are  required  to  pay  for  one  pair  of  baby  shoes! 
It  would  require  some  figuring  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  tell  what  one  hide  would  bring  if  it  were 
all  made  into  these  little  shoes.  And  if  you  ask 
them,  the  dealers,  the  tanners,  the  jobbers,  the  shoe¬ 
makers,  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers,  will  all 
claim  that  they  made  little  if  any  profit.  The  farmer 
knows  he  lost  money.  Where  did  it  go  to?  Part  of 
it  paid  for  lost  motion  caused  by  too  many  middle¬ 
men. 

* 

s  it  true  that  dairymen  or  farmers  are  buying  and 
using  any  large  quantity  of  oleo?  All  sorts  of 
opinions  are  expressed,  but  tlie  facts  are  hard  to 
obtain.  Wc  have  gone  after  them  in  a  new  way — by 
writing  men  who  keep  grocery  or  general  stores  in 
country  towns.  These  men  know  their  trade,  and 
they  seem  to  have  given  us  the  truth.  That  seems 
to  be  that  trade  in  oleo  is  losing  ground  in  these 
rural  towns.  Farmers  are  buying  little  if  any  of  it. 
while  a  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  little  of  this 
farm  trade,  where  men  sold  milk  or  cream  and  then 
bought  oleo.  This  report,  from  a  grocer  in  Lewis 
County.  N.  Y..  is  like  many  others: 

We  don’t  sell  any  oleo  to  farmers  now.  Some  retired 
farmers  buy  it.  I  think  that  the  sale  of  it  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  We  used  to  sell  100  lbs.  of  oleo  a  mouth,  and  the 
same  of  blitter.  Now  we  sell  50  lbs.  of  oleo  and  150  lbs. 
of  butter. 

Many  of  these  grocers  say  that  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  oleo  trade,  but  now  more 
butter  is  sold.  There  would  be  more  trade  in  butter 
if  there  could  be  a  better  distribution  of  it.  As  for 
the  reason  of  this  change,  one  grocer  in  Delaware 
County.  N.  Y.,  states  it  very  frankly,  as  follows: 

To  save  my  farmer  trade  I  had  to  throw  my  oleo 
license  away  and  stop  selling  it,  as  the  farmers  will  not 
trade  with  anyone  who  sells  it. 

It  is  their  full  privilege  to  act  in  that  way  if  they 
see  fit.  and  no  one  can  fairly  blame  them  for  doing 
so.  They  make  the  town  possible.  Without  their 
trade  and  their  visits  the  village  streets  would  be¬ 
come  as  grassy  as  a  pasture.  We  never  could  see 
how  any  dairyman  could  claim  any  moral  or  busi¬ 
ness  right  to  sell  milk  or  cream  and  buy  a  substitute 
dairy  product 

❖ 

PROHIBITION  as  a  political  issue  has  come  to 
be  very  much  of  a  contest  between  city  and 
rural  voters.  The  country  districts  are  very  largely 
“dry,”  while  most  of  the  sentiment  for  liberal  en¬ 
forcement  or  repeal  is  found  in  the  city.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  city  should  he  arrayed  against 
the  country  in  this  way.  It.  is  never  a  wise  thing  lo 
develop  such  an  issue  between  classes,  but  in  the 
present  ease  it  could  hardly  be  avoided.  -Tust  now 
the  “wet”  side  is  making  most  noise,  but.  anyone 
who  travels  through  the  country  will  know  that  the 
other  side  is  working  with  a  silent,  grim  deter¬ 
mination  that  is  unmistakable.  In  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  New  York  we  have  the  curious  situation  of 
one  man.  presumably  dry,  running  on  a  wet  plat¬ 
form.  and  another  man,  presumed  to  be  personally 
wet,  running  as  the  candidate  of  a  dry  party ! 

* 

MONG  the  curious  questions  which  have  come 
to  us  is  one  from  a  woman  who  asks  if  a  hus¬ 
band  has  a  right  to  lock  or  nail  up  any  rooms  in  the 
house  so  his  wife  cannot  get  into  them !  We  do  not 
know  what  the  husband  is  trying  to  hide  or  protect, 


but  be  lias  a  right  to  nail  or  lock  any  room  in  his 
house  which  he  desires  to,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  wife  has  not  an  equal  right  to  break  the 
locks  so  that  she  can  enter  the  rooms.  We  might 
sue  est  that  an  ax  would  be  a  good  key  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  any 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y".  would  ever  have  recourse  to 
any  such  operations. 

sk 

HERE  is  something  that  might  happen  to  you. 

What  would  you  do  about  it  if  you  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case?  A  certain  school  district  was 
consolidated  with  others,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
transport  the  pupils.  The  trustees  of  the  district 
employed  a  man  to  carry  the  children.  This  man 
has  a  generally  had  reputation.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  drinks  heavily  at  times,  and  is  not  of  a  suitable 
character  to  have  charge  of  a  group  of  impression¬ 
able  children.  Several  families  in  the  district  refuse 
to  let  their  children  ride  with  this  man.  and  they  are 
fined  by  the  trustees  for  not  sending  their  children 
to  school.  Complaint,  is  made  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  meager  results;  they  are  told  that  such 
reports  are  usually  the  result  of  some  personal  feel¬ 
ing  or  neighborhood  trouble.  In  response.  15  citi¬ 
zens  made  a  sworn  statement  that  they  have  known 
this  driver  for  years,  that  he  often  becomes  intoxi¬ 
cated.  and  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  have  the  care 
of  children.  This  is  met  with  a  demand  that  these 
people  specify  tlie  day  and  hour  when  this  driver 
was  intoxicated — an  almost  impossible  thing  to 
prove  in  a  country  neighborhood.  This,  we  take  it. 
is  one  of  the  possible  evils  of  consolidation,  and  we 
do  not  blame  country  mothers  for  fighting  any  plan 
which  will  take  their  tender  little  children  away 
from  them  under  the  influence  of  any  questionable 
character.  Personally,  we  would  go  to  jail  before  we 
would  submit  to  any  rule  or  law  which  would  put 
our  children  under  the  care  of  any  disreputable  char¬ 
acter. 

* 

IT  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  we  have  in  this 
country  an  overproduction  of  oats.  The  crop  is 
large,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  any  great  foreign 
demand.  Oats  will  be  cheap.  We  doubt  if  they  have 
paid  on  60  per  cent  of  Eastern  farms  during  the  last 
few  years,  except  when  seeded  with  peas  for  hay,  or 
cut  for  fodder.  From  our  experience  this  year  with 
Soy  beaus,  we  believe  that  crop  will  pay  most  East¬ 
ern  farmers  better  than  oats.  For  general  feeding, 
including  poultry,  we  think  barley  will  pay  better. 
Poultry  men  who  are  looking  for  a  cheap  ration 
would  better  experiment  with  oats.  Ground  and 
used  in  the  dry  mash  they  give  good  results,  and  any 
dairyman  knows  the  value  of  ground  oats  in  cattle 
feeding.  If  any  poultryman  fears  to  feed  dry  oats 
to  hens,  the  grain  car.  lie  soaked  or  boiled.  At  any 
rate,  no  matter  how  fed.  with  the  present  outlook 
for  prices,  oats  are  about  the  best  “buy”  this  year 
for  feeders. 

5k 

NEW  trade  has  been  developed  in  the  poultry 
business — that  of  culling  pullets  and  hens.  The 
expert  learns  how  to  analyze  a  lien  so  he  can  reject 
the  culls.  There  are  certain  birds  in  every  flock 
that  have  been  stamped  by  nature  as  drones  or  lay¬ 
ing  liars.  They  can  eat  and  cackle  with  the  best, 
but  they  never  will  lay  their  full  quota.  You  feed 
them,  if  at  all,  at  a  loss.  The  culler  knows  how  to 
spot  them  with  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  and  his  trade 
is  useful  and  legitimate — us  much  so  as  that  of  test¬ 
ing  dairy  cattle.  The  trade  is  so  new  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  agreed  upon  a  fair  price  for  doing 
the  work.  Various  experts  give  us  prices  running 
all  the  way  from  two  cents  to  live  cents  per  hen. 
This  trade  is  sure  to  develop.  In  the  future  it  will 
he  one  of  the  big  things  in  the  chicken  business,  and 
there  ought  to  he  some  standard  price.  We  suggest 
three  cents  per  hen.  with  no  job  for  less  than  $5. 

* 

HE  Hope  Farm  man’s  recent  notes  on  “A  Night 
on  the  Market”  have  brought  out  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion.  Farmers,  grocers,  peddlers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  handlers,  have  given  their  opinions.  We  now 
have  an  article  by  D.  L.  Hartman,  which  we  consider 
the  best  study  of  the  art  of  selling  farm  produce  we 
have  ever  read.  Hartman  has  had  nearly  30  years’ 
experience  as  farmer  and  salesman.  He  seems  to  he 
one  of  those  rare  characters  who  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  lirst-elass  crop  and  then  selling  it  for  every 
dollar  it  can  bring.  Most  of  us  seem  to  fail  either 
as  producer  or  salesman,  but  Hartman  can  do  either 
successfully.  No  man  can  tell  another  just  how  to 
do  it  but  we  shall  all  get  something  out  of  these 
articles,  even  though  we  may  not  agree  with  all  that 
is  said. 


WHEN  Congress  meets  once  more  the  farm 
“bloc"  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  legisla¬ 
tion  to  obtain  long-time  credits  for  farmers.  Three- 
year  credits  with  sound  security  in  farm  property 
will  he  demanded,  and  a  full  plan  has  been  worked 
out.  This  farm  “bloc”  will  be  stronger  than  ever  at 
the  next  session.  It  will  gain  several  new  members 
from  Western  States,  and  we  see  that  the  candidates 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  endorse  at  least  the 
“principle”  of  the  organization.  This  “bloc”  has 
great  possibilities  so  long  as  it  is  independent  and 
fair.  That  is  its  only  hope.  If  it  ever  becomes  par¬ 
tisan  or  demands  special  privileges  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  class,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  all.  it  will 
break  up — and  will  deserve  to.  It  cannot  succeed  by 
imitating  the  tactics  of  the  secret  “blocs”  which  for 
years  have  pulled  wires  and  influenced  legislation. 

5k 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
announces  that  the  pool  price  for  September 
milk  will  be  $2  per  100  lbs,  of  3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
200-mile  zone.  The  assessment  for  capital  fund  is 
15  cents  per  hundred,  and  the  net  to  producers  is 
$1.85.  for  which  checks  are  sent  October  25.  Dealers 
who  get  their  supply  outside  of  the  pool  report  that 
they  paid  $2.55  for  September  milk.  Estimates  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  furnish  about  one-half  of  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  supply.  They  report,  sufficient  volume  for 
present  needs,  but  the  supply  is  falling  off  at  this 
season,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  November 
and  December. 

5k 

THE  First  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of  New  York 
was  .recently  organized  under  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  law  to  loan  money  on  farm  mortgages  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Because  of 
the  operation  in  the  two  States  the  name  has  now 
been  changed  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  The  main  office  of  the 
bank  is  at  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-live  applications  were  received  by 
October  1,  aggregating  about  a  million  dollars.  The 
first  issue  of  bonds  was  sold  in  September  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  premium,  and  loans  have  already  been  made 
to  the  amount  of  about  $500,000. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  law  provides  for  12 
Federal  Land  Banks,  which  have  been  organized  in 
the  12  districts  of  the  United  States.  These  Federal 
Land  Banks  operate  through  local  associations  of 
borrowers  who  approve  or  reject  claims  for  new 
borrowers.  The  law  also  authorized  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  joint  stock  land  banks,  which  may  place 
loans  direct  through  their  own  officers  and  ap¬ 
praisers.  Several  of  these  have  been  organized  in 
the  West,  and  have  been  very  successful.  The  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  is 
the  first  to  appear  in  this  territory.  Both  classes  of 
banks  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  and  both  are  subject  to  the  same 
general  rules  in  many  respects.  The  advantage  of 
the  joint  stock  bank  is  that  it  gets  in  direct  touch 
with  the  borrower  and  can  give  quick  and  direct 
action.  The  weakness  of  both  is  that  the  amount 
loaned  is  limited  by  the  law.  and  the  appraisals  are 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  Board,  so  that  it  requires 
considerable  equity  in  a  farm  before  either  of  these 
banks  can  make  a  loan.  At  the  same  time  the  joint 
stock  banks  have  considerable  discretion,  and  fairly 
satisfactory  loans  should  be  available  on  developed 
farms.  All  mortgages  are  permanent  and  amortized. 
That  is.  they  do  not  need  to  be  renewed.  A  small 
percentage  is  paid  yearly,  and  this  in  time  clears  off 
the  whole  mortgage.  The  bonds  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  form  a  safe  investment  for  farm  sav¬ 
ings. 


Brevities 

Which  do  you  believe  should  coine  first,  education 
or  agitation? 

If  the  eye  is  the  window  of  the  mind,  the  mouth  is 
too  often  its  exit. 

“I  know  my  hoy  is  no  angel,”  said  a  friend  the  other 
day.  "But  does  his  mother  think  he  is?”  “Yes — or 
nearly  so!”  That’s  the  trouble;  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  some  of  these  women  know  less  about  angels  than 
the  men  do. 

Why  does  a  barber  adorn  the  front  of  his  shop  with  a 
striped  pole  of  red  and  white?  The  explanation  usually 
given  is  that  in  ancient  times  the  true  physicians  were 
forbidden  to  shed  blood,  and  all  surgical  work  was 
turned  over  to  the  barbers.  The  old  barber’s  pole  repre¬ 
sented  the  application  of  bandages.  Even  now  the 
operation  of  a  barber  with  a  dull  razor  sometimes  seems 
like  a  surgical  operation. 
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Candidates  for  the  Senate  on  Farm  Issues 


IN  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey  this  year 
I'nited  States  Senators  are  to  be  elected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  Iu  other  days,  when  Senators  were  elected 
by  the  Legislatures,  the  individual  voter  could  bring 
no  dii'ect.  influence  to  bear  upon  the  election.  Now, 
with  popular  voting,  the  case  is  different.  We  have 
sent  the  following  letter  to  the  candidates  of  the  two 
leading  parties  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
their  answers  follow: 

It  may  be  assumed  that  you  will  staud  with  your 
party  as  a  general  proposition,  but  there  are  a  few 
matters  which  are  not  political  yet  are  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers.  A  few  of  these  matters  are  : 

1.  1'rohibition :  Do  you  favor  stylet  enforcement  of 
the  present  law.  or  its  modi  flea  f  ion  or  repeal? 

2.  Daylight  Saving:  Do  you  favor  it  or  its  exten¬ 
sion  to  a  Slate  or  a  national  law? 

2.  Legislation  Against  Dairy  and  Other  Food  Sub¬ 
stitutes:  The  leading  business  among  Eastern  farmers 
is  dairying.  It  is  now  threatened  by  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  substitutes.  How  do  you  stand  on  the 
question  of  suppressing  them? 

4.  The  Farm  "Bloc”  in  Congress:  Do  you  favor  the 
principles  and  aims  of  this  organization,  or  do  you 
oppose  them? 

o.  Co-operative  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits:  Do 
you  favor  strong  and  sound  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  co-operative  marketing  plans  and  to  make 
credits  as  available  to  farmers  as  they  are  to  any  other 
classes? 

0.  Will  you,  if  elected,  introduce  or  support  bills  car¬ 
rying  real  teeth  for  the  suppression  of  profiteering  in 
food  products,  and  the  punishment  of  the  profiteers? 

From  Senator  Wm.  M.  Calder,  New  York 

1.  Prohibition. —  L  am  iu  favor  of  the  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  present  law. 

2.  Daylight  Saving. — The  state  and  Federal  day¬ 
light  saving  laws  have  been  repealed.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  their  re-enactment. 

Legislation  Against  Dairy  and  Other  Food 
Substitutes. — I  am  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
would  encourage  the  manufacture  of  dairy  .substi¬ 
tutes.  Wlicu  the  emergency  tariff  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  as  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  I  was  responsible  for  placing  into 
the  bill  a  provision  giving  adequate  protection  to  all 
dairy  products  which  had  been  overlooked  when  the 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  The  Farm  “IilOc"  in  Congress. — i  would  rather 
have  my  record  on  matters  covered  by  this  question 
answered  by  men  like  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  or 
Senator  MeNary  of  Oregon.  Senator  Capper  has 
publicly  commended  my  stand  on  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters. 

o.  Co-operative  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits. —  I 
not  only  voted  for  the  bill  designed  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operative  marketing  plans,  hut  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  strongly  urging  its  enactment. 

Concerning  credit  for  farmers,  I  can  answer  this 
question  in  no  better  way  than  to  refer  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  housing,  fuel  aud  farm  credits, 
which  occurred  iu  the  Fall  of  11*20  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  This 
committee  had  as  its  financial  advisor  Mr.  Eugene 
Meyer,  who  visited  all  parts  of  the  country  with  me 
and.  largely  as  a  result  of  my  committee's  recom¬ 
mendations.  Congress  directed  the  President  to  re¬ 
vive  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  which  unques¬ 
tionably  saved  many  farmers  from  ruin  iu  1021.  I 
am  in  favor  of  further  legislation  that  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  to  the  farmer  the  same  credit  as 
every  other  business  man  has. 

WILLIAM  M.  CAI.PKR. 

From  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  New  York 

Oil  the  subject  of  prohibition  1  will  make  the  same 
reply  to  you  that  I  made  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  New  York  City,  which  is  as  follows: 

In  answering  the  question  relative  to  the  Volstead 
Act.  I  quote  from  the  Democratic  State  platform: 

"Recognizing  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  ex 
pressed  in  the  Volstead  Aet  has  resulted  in  widespread 
contempt  and  violation  of  law,  in  illegal  traliic  in 
liquors  and  in  official  corruption,  we  insist  upon  Con¬ 
gress  enacting  such  modification  of  the  Volstead  Aet  as 
shall  legalize,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  the  use  of  beer  and  light  wines 
under  sm-li  careful  restrictions  as  were  imposed  by  the 
law  passed  in  New  York  in  11*20." 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  Democratic  platform :  so 
long  ns  the  Volstead  Aet  remains  in  effect  it  must  be 
enforced. 

Daylight  Saving. — My  experience  upon  my  own 
farm  and  the  experience  of  multitudes  of  others 
have  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  the  theory 
of  universal  daylight  saving  does  not  work  out  in 
practice  so  far  as  the  country  sections  are  concerned. 
It  is  a  great  health  aid  in  the  centers  of  population, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  cities  will  continue  to  make 
use  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  granting  localities  the 
privilege  of  putting  daylight  saving  into  effect.  This 
will  provide  for  the  cities,  without  impairing  the 


country  districts,  where  the  plan  does  not  operate 
successfully. 

Dairy  Substitutes. — I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  New 
York  dairy  farmer  where  I  stand  on  dairy  substi¬ 
tutes.  My  record  speaks  for  itself.  There  cau  be  no 
substitute  for  milk  or  milk  products.  The  article 
sold  is.  or  is  not,  milk.  I  purpose,  if  I  live  to  be 
elected  to  be  United  States  Senator,  to  use  all  the 
powers  of  that  office  to  defeat  every  measure  seeking 
to  invade  the  field  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Whether  I 
am  elected,  or  not,  my  face  is  set  against  dairy  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

"The  Farm  Bloc."--I  favor  in  principle  the  efforts 
of  the  farmers  through  elected  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  everything  they  can  to  aid  the  farming 
industry.  I  am  not  fully  advised  regarding  the 
"farm  bloc,”  and  am  of  the  opinion  at  present  that 
its  full  plans  have  not  been  formulated.  However, 
my  well-known  interest  in  the  farm  industry  would 
naturally  incline  me  to  friendliness  toward  auy 
group  which  is  seeking  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  farmer  by  any  proper  legislative  methods. 

Co-operative  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits. — I 
favor  strong  and  sound  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  co-operative  marketing  plans  and  to 
make  credits  as  available  to  farmers  as  they  are  to 
other  classes. 

Profiteering  in  Food  Products. — If  I  am  elected  it 
will  be  my  ambition  to  introduce  and  support  bills 
carrying  real  teeth  for  the  suppression  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  food  products  and  the  punishment  of  the 
profiteer.  There  is  no  justification  in  law  or  in 
morals  for  any  class  to  profiteer  in  the  necessities  of 
life. 

In  short,  my  training  has  given  me  the  reasons 
why  the  public  must  be  protected  as  regards  the  im¬ 
portance  of  pure  food,  making  pure  focal  available  to 
all  the  people,  and  making  it  available  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  people.  Profiteering  is  inexcusable. 
The  waste  of  farm  products  and  the  fruits  of  the 
orchard  and  field  is  a  thing  which  should  be  stopped. 
There  must  be  brought  about  some  method  of  getting 
the  products  of  the  farm  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
cities.  In  this  way  the  farmer  will  prosper  aiul  the 
city  people  will  have  at  reasonable  figures  the  foods 
necessary  to  their  health  and  long  life. 

ROYAL  S.  COPELAND. 

From  Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey 

1.  I  presumed  that  my  position  on  prohibition 
was  well  known  throughout  the  country.  My  polit¬ 
ical  opponent  is  standing  for  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  and  is  against  prohibition.  1  voted  for 
prohibition  and  am  standing  for  law  enforcement 
and  the  upholding  of  the  Constitution  against  any 
modification  or  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The 
issue  is  clearly  drawn,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  vote  a  solemn  referendum  as  to  whether  they 
believe  iu  law  enforcement  or  whether  they  wish  to 
repudiate  the  Constitution  and  nullify  it. 

2.  I  voted  for  the  daylight  saving  bill,  believing 
it  would  help  the  large  industrial  population  of  our 
State.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  present  uncertain 
plan  of  having  daylight  saving  iu  oue  section  and 
old  time  in  another.  Should  it  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  again,  1  would  vote  against  it.  It  was  strictly 
a  war  measure,  although  l  believe  it  has  brought 
great  happiness  to  our  industrial  classes  by  enabling 
them  to  enjoy  the  daylight  hours  in  the  Summer 
aiul  benefit  thereby. 

3.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  anything  that  will 
adulterate  pure  food.  Being  a  dairying  man  toy  self. 
I  opposed  the  tilling  of  milk  with  coeoanut  oil,  and 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
dairying  interests  or  deleterious  to  health. 

4.  I  have  supported  the  farm  bloc  in  every  effort 
they  have  made  to  benefit  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  Many  of  them  are  my  friends.  I 
do  not  favor  any  effort  on  their  part  to  interfere 
with  industrial  legislation  or  form  combinations  to 
defeat  such  legislation.  I  shall  work  with  the  farm 
bloc  (although  not  a  member  of  it)  as  far  as  the 
farming  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  but 
I  waut  them  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  industrial 
interests.  Such  questions  should  have  been  the 
general  consideration  of  Congress.  In  other  words. 
I  am  with  the  farm  bloc  when  it  sticks  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  organization.  When  it  attempts  to  use 
ils  power  and  influence  to  support  or  defeat  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  apposed  to  it. 

5.  I  am  in  favor  of  co-operative  markets  and 
everything  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  through  the  proper  distribution  of  his  food 


products,  aud  to  avoid  the  uneconomic  situation 
which  now  exists  by  reason  of  the  middleman  taking 
all  the  cream  off  the  farmer's  profits. 

I  am  in  favor  of  farm  credits  and  everything  that 
will  bring  to  the  farmer  the  benefit,  of  proper  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  to  enable  him  to  produce  his  crops  and 
hold  them  for  a  favorable  market  through  a  proper 
loaning  system.  We  are  very  backward  in  this 
country  iu  this  regard. 

0.  I  will  support  any  bills  to  suppress  profiteering. 
1  do  not  favor  laws  designed  to  control  the  food  situ- 
tion.  similar  to  those  designed  to  handle  the  fuel 
situation,  for  this  reason :  Coal  is  a  commodity 
which,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  production  and 
handling  through  the  transportation  system,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  and  control  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  so  essential  to  the  vital  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  handled  drastically 
and  even  in  a  paternalistic  manner.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  covers,  nr  should  cover,  the  production 
of  food  or  farm  products.  If  we  are  going  to  extend 
this  to  all  production,  including  manufacturing  and 
agriculture,  we  are  going  to  be  a  paternalistic  nation, 
and  we  might  as  well  sovietize  the  country,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  laws  of  this  character,  and  shall 
continue  to  be.  j.  s.  frelixghuysen. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  Governor  Edward  I.  Edwards. 
We  sent  him  the  same  letter  that  was  forwarded  to 
other  candidates.  It  was  acknowledged,  but  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press  no  reply  had  been  received. 
This  accounts  for  the  omission  of  his  views  on  the 
matter  discussed  by  the  other  candidates.  Some  of 
these  views  are  well-known,  but  we  do  not  presume 
to  state  them  here. 


New  York  State  Notes 

For  the  first  time  in  New  York  State,  and  probably 
in  the  whole  United  States,  farmers  have  sold  their 
reacting  tubercular  cattle  collectively.  This  piece  of 
work  was  done  in  Steuben  County,  where  there  was 
recently  carried  »u  a  campaign  for  the  testing  of  42.000 
head  of  cattle  in  the  comity.  The  collective  sale  was 
conducted  so  that  farmers  might  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  amount  that  was  received  from  reactors.  The  way 
this  was  carried  mi  was  by  organizing  the  communities 
so  that  loadings  were  made  at  convenient  loading  sta¬ 
tions  where  there  was  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  fill 
or  nearly  fill  a  car.  A  local  man  took  care  of  the 
loading  and  received  a  nominal  fee  for  his  work.  An 
accurate  record  was  kept  of  the  cattle  by  means  of  ear 
tags,  and  the  farmers  were  paid  through  their  local 
banks  after  the  cattle  were  sold  through  a  broker  or 
commission  man.  The  average  of  shipments  made  to 
dare  has  been  $lf*.23  a  head.  The  average  salvage 
value  of  5,200  not  marketed  co-opera tivelv  was  $14.20 
per  head. 

Some  potatoes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are 
being  loaded  for  25  cents  a  bushel.  Some  are  affected 
with  late  blight.  This  will  no  doubt  affect  their  storage 
qualities.  While  it  will  mean  work  for  some  one  to 
handle  decayed  potatoes,  some  farmers  are  thinking 
that  in  the  long  run  the  market  condition  resulting 
from  fewer  potatoes  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Some  of  the  banks  up-State  are  offering  prizes  for 
the  largest  potato  grown  by  a  boy  or  girl  iu  their  dis¬ 
trict.  Isn't  if  about  time,  with  all  we  know  about 
potatoes,  that  a  more  worth  while  effort  might  be  put 
forth  than  to  make  such  an  offer?  Is  ir  not  better  to 
encourage  the  b*»\  or  girl  iu  growing  something  that  is 
worth  while?  The  largest  potato  is  not  wanted  by 
anyone.  Ir  has  no  market  value.  A  prize  to  boys  and 
girls,  if  not  too  large,  is  a  worth  while  effort,  but  not 
when  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

There  has  been  so  much  criticism  of  county  fairs  that 
we  look  with  interest  to  what  will  take  their  place. 
There  are  those  who  are  strong  advocates  of  the  com¬ 
munity  fair  ig  hat  it  serves  the  needs  of  farmers 

better  than  a  county  fair  that  is  largely  taken  up  with 
that  which  is  not  agricultural.  There  are  some  com¬ 
munity  fairs  that  are  worthy  of  watching.  The  com¬ 
munity  fair  at  Interlaken  is  worthy  of  the  name  com¬ 
munity  fair.  This  fair  was  conducted,  as  far  as  the 
indoor  events  were  concerned,  in  the  local  high  school. 
The  grounds  iu  the  rear  were  used  for  the  machinery 
aud  cattle  exhibit.  It  is  said  by  those  who  attended 
that  some  of  the  best  exhibits  of  live  stock,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables.  farm  and  household  products  ever  seen  in  that 
section  were  on  display. 

The  central  part  of  New  York  State  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  the  greatest  producing  cow  of  all  the 
Holstein  breed  in  the  State.  The  individual  is  owned 
by  Brock  &  Jenks.  Their  cow  Queen  Carlofta  De  Kol 
has  broken  the  Slate  record  by  over  1,000  lbs.  and  still 
has  a  number  of  days  to  go.  <  >n  September  10.  when 
her  production  was  figured,  she  had  produced  since 
freshening  31.120.(5  lbs.  of  milk.  Durmg  the  entire 
test  she  has  been  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one 
of  her  joint  owners.  A.  1  .  Jenks.  who  states  that  inas¬ 
much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  cows  of  this  breed  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  State  he  should  be  pardoned  if  he 
takes  some  pride  in  the  record  of  his  protege. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  is  discouraging  the 
use  of  dwarf  fruit  frees  in  commercial  orchards, 
although  they  stare  the  dwarf  tree  may  still  have  a 
place  in  the  small  garden  plot.  While  New  York  State 
has  for  some  time  made  a  practice  of  using  dwarf  trees 
in  many  cases  for  tillers,  yet  a  larger  problem  that  is 
presenting  itself  to  the  fruit  growers  in  the  intensive 
fruit  sections  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  dwarf  apples 
as  it  !s  the  large  number  of  old  orchards  that  have  a 
wide  number  of  varieties.  There  was  a  time  when  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  a  supply  of  apples  in  one  container  made 
up  of  a  wide  range  of  fruit,  but  that  time  has  passed. 
(Continued  on  Page  1297) 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttl< 

Is 

* 

Hallowe'en  is  fun  for  all.  Our  Page  is  dotted 
with  black  cats,  witches  and  Jack-o’-lanterns 

Drawn  by  W.  Gales  (15  Years),  New  York 


A  Song  of  Hallowe’en 

From  legends  old.  one  story  is  told 
A  hit  stranger  than  the  rest. 

How  the  Spirit  of  Mirth  visits  our  old 
earth 

To  add  to  our  happiness, 
lie  sprinkles  the  leaves  with  scarlet  and 
gold, 

In  mad.  rollicking  jollity: 

And  paints  the  sky  such  a  deep,  clear 
blue 

That  it’s  one  vast,  sapphire  sea. 

He  fairly  dances  with  mischief 
As  he  weaves  through  the  slender  gras3 
Helicate,  silken  threads  that  cling 
To  mortals  as  they  pass. 

He  skips  down  into  the  fields 
With  more  joy  than  he  can  hold, 

And  when  he  has  tinted  the  ripening 
corn, 

Leaves  nuggets  of  pure  gold. 

•But  when  the  end  of  his  visit  comes 
Lest  we  grow  a  wee  bit  sad. 

The  Spirit  gives  a  party  for  us. 

And  the  hoys  and  girls  go  mad! 

He  summons  the  witches  from  Boogie- 
land 

And  elves  from  their  nooks  of  green, 

For  a  mischievous,  glorious  frolic. 

And  wc  call  it  Hallowe'en. 

Ohio.  By  Virginia  oooley, 

(15  years) . 

In  your  hands  you  are  holding  our 
Hallowe’en  Page.  It  is  here  because  05 
boys  and  girls  took  hold  and  sent  draw¬ 
ings.  verses,  stories  and  suggestions  front 
which  your  editor  could  select.  Every 
one  of  our  thousands  of  readers  owes  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  -those  who  had  the 
courage  and  interest  to  help,  and  who 
took  the  time  to  do  it.  They  belong  on 
this  month’s  “Roll  of  Honor.”  for  with¬ 
out  them  there  would  have  been  no  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  page.  Their  names,  ages  and 
States  are  as  follows: 

Connecticut :  I. will©  retry  (11),  Cora  Me 
I.imglilin  (11).  Norman  Matlock  (15),  Ruth 
Warner  (15).  Edith  Heeman  (1C). 

Indiana:  Ruth  Mnrlier  (11). 

Maine;  Marjorie  Tmvun  (13),  Dorothy  Town© 
17).  Rebecca  Spencer  (12). 

Maryland:  Edith  Moffett  (14). 

Massachusetts:  Esther  Temple  (17),  Eleanor 
Hurt  (12).  Caroline  l’otvell,  Ethel  Hart  (12). 
Michigan:  Vera  Franklin  (16). 

New  Hampshire:  Thomas  Kittredgc  (14), 
.Innet  Webster  <  10). 

New  Jersey:  Helen  Ward  (15),  Natalie  Ross- 
nnglc,  Lawrence  Spencer  (D),  Pearl  Flslier  (14), 
Richard  Rumple  (13). 

New  York:  Isabel  Penny  (13),  Susan  Fuller 
(14).  Anna  Rogers  (15).  Little  Sprague  (10). 
Tess  Tsrhnntre  iU|.  W.  (Jutes  (15),  Ruth  Von 
Essen  (10),  Lillian  Pttsllkn  (15),  Gladys  Feld- 
berg  1 12).  Louise  Frank.  Clara  Smith  (10), 
Verna  Colvin  (12),  Gladys  Mitcheltree,  Harold 


Jones.  Dorothy  Story  (15).  Eldeen  Pindar,  Ellen 
Riekard  (14),  Dorothy  Finch,  Elizabeth  Franco 
(14),  Emma  Keldel,  Hazel  Anderson  (14),  Au¬ 
gusta  Waus  (8),  Frames  Wans  '111.  Ruth 
Swank  (11).  Catherine  Collins  (10),  Rena  Crans¬ 
ton  (17),  Doris  Hunt  (18). 

Ohio:  Marie  Eskola,  Virginia  Cooley  (15), 

Orplila  Smith  (10). 

Pennsylvania:  Carrie  Ortnsbee  (1(1).  Ruth 

Jones  (14),  Dorothy  lieRard  (14),  William 
Milnor  (15).  Frank  Milnor  (12),  Harry  Warner 
(13),  Pearl  Warner  (8),  Ruth  Cotillon  (12), 
Marin  Dudiek  (11). 

Rhode  Island :  Arthur  Norcn. 

Virginia:  Gladys  Stiegle  (16). 

West  Virginia:  Jennie  Van  Camp  (10).  Vey 
l.ogge  (18). 

Don’t  you  think  Our  Page  looks  fine! 
From  the  Box  right  down  to  the  Tail¬ 


piece  it  is  full  of  the  work  of  boys  and 
girls  for  boys  and  girls.  Your  editor 
simply  selected  what  was  most  suitable 
and  put  it  together  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  fit  smoothly  and  look  best.  I 
hope  that  more  and  more  readers  will 
take  part  in  the  coming  months.  After 
all,  05  are  not  very  many  when  you  think 
that  wc  have  two  or  llu-ee  thousand  times 
that  number  of  readers.  As  the  lines  in 
the  Box  have  so  often  suggested,  you  will 
find  the  greatest  pleasure  wlieu  you  not 
only  receive  and  read  Our  Page,  but  have 
a  share  in  making  it  as  well.  Why  not 
begin  now?  If  what  you  send  is  not  used 
the  first  time,  don’t  be  discouraged.  Keep 
on  trying. 

But  I  know  you  are  eager  for  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  material,  so  we  will  make  room 
for  it  at  once. 


What  Is  Hallowe’en 

All  Hallowe’en  is  the  evening  preced¬ 
ing  All  Hallowe’en  Day,  or  All  Saints’ 
Day,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  church  fes¬ 
tival  ou  November  1.  Although  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  customs  arc  somewhat  observed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland  are  said 
to  he  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Ail 
Hallowe’en  festivities. 

New  York.  EMMA  KEIDEL. 


Hallowe’en  is  the  last  night  in  October. 
On  this  night  there  should  be  nothing  but 
laughter,  fun  mid  mystery.  It  is  the 
night  the  fairies  dance;  ghosts,  witches 
and  mischief-making  elves  wander  about. 
It  is  the  night  when  all  soils  of  charms 
and  spells  are  invoked  for  prying  into 
i he  future  b.v  all  young  folks — and  some¬ 
times  by  folks  who  are  not  young.  Every¬ 
thing  about  a  Hallowe’en  party  should  be 
a  secret.  bena  cbanston, 

New  York.  ( 17  years) . 


Jack-o’-lanterns, 

Flying  bats. 

Witches,  ghosts 

And  coal-black  cats — • 

These  frightful  things 
Are  always  seeu 
On  the  night 
Of  Hallowe’en. 

New  Jersey.  Natalie  kossnagel. 


The  Jack-o’-lantern 

A  STORY  OF  PIONEER  DAYS 
The  children  had  been  working  busily 
all  day,  helping  their  morher  and  father 


(I.)  Years),  New  York 

with  the  harvesting.  It  was  near  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  night,  and  all  the  corn  and  pump¬ 
kins  were  put  into  the  barn. 

On  Hallowe’en  night  all  gathered 
around  the  fireplace  after  supper  except 
the  father,  who  had  gone  to  help  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Endurance  said,  "Let  us  striug  a 
few  apples.  Father  filled  the  basket  this 
afternoon,”  And  Obed  said,  "Let  us 


make  a  Jack-o’-lantern !”  And  all  the 
other  children  agreed. 

Obed  cut  off  the  top  and  scooped  all 
the  seeds  out  ;  then  he  cut  two  round 
holes  in  the  pumpkin  for  the  eyes,  and  a 
long,  narrow  opening,  for  the  mouth. 
Next  he  added  a  nose  and  two  ears.  Then 
the  children  asked  their  mother  for  a 
candle  to  put  in  the  pumpkin. 

Just  then  a  man  rode  up,  crying,  "The 
Indians!  The  Indians!”  So  the  mother 
took  all  the  children  except  Obed  and 
Amos  and  hid  them  in  the  loft.  Arnos 
whispered.  "There  is  an  Indian  behind 
that  tree.  Let  us  take  this  Jack-o’-lan¬ 
tern  and  scare  him.”  They  set  the  light¬ 
ed  Jack-o’-lantern  in  the  window,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head  from  side  to  side.  The  In¬ 
dian  saw  its  shining  eyes,  its  grinning 
mouth,  and  tied  through  the  woods  in  ter¬ 
ror.  crying.  "The  fire  spirit  !  The  fire 
spirit!"  lie  called  to  his  comrades  and 
they  hurried  with  him  back  to  the 
swamps. 

All  night  long  Obed  kept  the  Jack- 
o’-lantern  in  the  window,  but  the  Indians 
never  dared  to  return  to  the  abode  of  the 
great  fire  spirit,  ELIZABETH  MOFFETT, 

Maryland,  (14  years). 


The  Hallowe'en  Dance 

There  was  a  dance  on  Hallowe’en  night, 

And  there  were  the  fairies  gay. 

And  the  witches  and  elves  in  the  moon’s 
bright  light, 

And  they  danced  ‘til  the  dawn  o’  the 
day. 

The  moon  shone  bright  on  a  smooth, 
green  lawn. 

And  the  dance  continued  as  long  as  it 
could. 

When  the  light  began  to  herald  the  dawn 

They  all  flew  away  to  the  wood. 

Pennsylvania.  kuth  COULTON, 

(12  years). 


Hallowe’en  Suggestions 

FORTUNE  TELLING 

Have  about  six  Jack-o'-lanterns  and  put 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  yard.  Then 


at  one  end  have  a  tent  in  which  is  a 
table  and  a  chair.  Have  the  fortune 
teller  sitting  there.  After  everyone  has 
had  his  fortune  told,  dance  around  a 
bonfire  and  serve  refreshments. 

Connecticut.  cora  m’laughlin, 

(11  years) , 


AN  INITIATION 

Here  is  a  Hallowe'en  party  game.  Tt 
was  at  night.  A  girl  sat  in  a  chair  with 
a  brush  broom,  and  the  rest  of  the  guests 
were  in  another  room.  They  had  a  door- 
tender  so  that  only  one  could  go  out  ;it 
once,  and  they  could  not  go  buck  and  tell 
the  others. 

The  girl  in  the  chair  was  called  the 
queen,  and  each  one  was  introduced  to 
the  queen.  As  they  were  introduced,  the 
queen  would  shake  the  ‘brush  broom  in 
their  faces.  The  broom  was  filled  with 
water.  It  was  lots  of  fun! 

New  York.  eldeen  i’INdak. 


A  MASQUERADE  AND  HUSKING  BEE 
It  whs  in  a  large  barn.  There  were 
prizes  given  for  the  most  ears  of  corn 
husked  in  the  shortest  lime.  There  were 
prizes  given  also  for  the  best  costumes. 
The  barn  was  lighted  by  lanterns  hung 
on  a  ladder  stretched  from  beam  to  beam. 
There  were  nil  sorts  of  Hallowe’en  games 
played  after  everyone  was  unmasked. 

The  prize  costumes  were  a  man  dressed 
as  a  Chinaman,  and  a  lady  dressed  as  a 
schoolgirl.  The  funniest  suit  was  made 
of  a  large  bran  sack  with  just  holes  for 
hands  and  feet,  and  part  of  n  large 
black  stocking  over  the  head.  In  the 
stocking  were  a  number  of  holes  through 
which  hung  the  girl’s  black  hair,  plaited 
in  a  lot  of  small  plaits.  Each  plait  was 
tied  with  a  red  ribbon.  The  most  orig¬ 
inal  was  a  lady’s  hat  and  dress  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  paper.  RUTH  COULTON. 

Pennsylvania.  (12  years). 

A  Hallowe'en  Party 

Two  black  witches  on  the  gate  posts; 

At  the  end  are  two  white  ghosts. 

Fiery  goblins  line  the  walk  ; 
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As  you  pass  hot  ween  them  don’t,  dare 
talk. 

Into  (lie  farmer’s  kitchen  cozy, 

Uoine  the  boys  and  girls  all  rosy. 
Jack-o’-lanterns  on  the  wall 
Making  shadows  weird  and  tall. 

How  the  walls  are  merrily  ringing 
Ml  til  the  children’s  jolly  singing. 

Pies  and  turkeys,  all  are  done, 

Apple  bobbing's  lots  of  fun! 

Just  such  things  are  often  seen 
On  the  night  of  Hallowe’en. 

New  York.  ullian  pesuko, 

(15  years). 


My  Hallowe’en  Party 

T  had  a  big  Hallowe’en  party  last  year 
and  will  tell  you  about  it.  The  party 


started  at  5  p.  m.  and  ended  at  9  :30  p.  m. 
I  had  13  boys  and  12  girls  invited. 

At  first  mamma  put  three  saucers  on 
the  table — one  <>f  milk,  one  of  water,  and 
one  empty.  Wc  tied  the  members’  eyes 
with  handkerchiefs  ntul  they  had  to  go, 
one  by  one.  and  dip  their  fingers  into  the 
saucers.  Milk  meant  a  happy  marriage, 
water  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  empty 
saucer  no  marriage. 

Next  we  tied  a  string  to  two  chairs, 
about  two  feet  high.  Du  the  string  we 
put  five  nice  big  apples  and  five  paper 
hags  filled  with  Hour.  When  they  took 
bites  of  the  apples,  the  hags  burst  and 
the  flour  went  all  over  their  faces. 

Next  we  put  a  candle  on  a  piece  of 
board  floating  iu  a  pan  of  water.  They 


had  to  bite  (he  candle.  At  first  it  was 
easy,  but  the  last  of  the  camlle  was  quite 
hard,  because  you  couldn’t  get  a  hold 
of  it. 

Then  mamma  brought  a  big  round  pan 
filled  with  flour.  In  the  Hour  were  three 
dimes,  three  thimbles  and  three  pennies. 
Every  member  had  a  knife  and  had  to 


Drawn  by  1  Yro  b'rankUn  ( 10  Years) 
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cut  the  flour.  When  they  hit  the  dimes 
il  meant  rich,  the  pennies,  poor,  and  the 
thimbles,  old  maids. 

Next  we  bobbed  for  apples.  But  some 
apples  in  a  tub  of  water  and  get  them 
out  with  your  teeth. 

Next  they  were  led  into  a  dark  room, 
one  by  one.  In  (lie  room  was  a  witch 
who  had  to  tell  them  their  fortunes. 
They  could  not  tell  who  the  witch  was 
nut  il  all  had  had  their  fortunes  told. 

Then  we  read  some  stories  and  said 
little  verses  and  sang  some  songs.  Then 
all  dressed  up  as  wiiehes  and  clowns, 
and  stood  in  it  row.  Papa  brought  in 
some  nice  big  yellow  pumpkins.  He 
gave  each  one  a  knife  and  a  pumpkin  and 
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wo  had  to  cut  o.vcs,  nose  and  mouth  in 
the  pumpkins.  A  present  was  given  for 
the  quickest  and  best  work. 

Theft  wo  tried  corn  husking.  Every 
member  had  to  husk  a  small  bundle  of 
corn.  In  the  bundles  there  were  things 
like  sticks  of  candy,  pieces  of  fudge,  pen¬ 
cils,  erasers,  etc.  Some  found  these 
things  and  some  didn't. 

Then  each  member  was  handed  a  knife, 
and  an  apple  and  lmd  to  cut  it  in  half 


said  “Ready !” 

After  we  were  through  with  this  we 
had  supper.  Then  all  wrote  their  names 
on  a  tablet,  and  each  one  was  given  a 
bag  of  candy,  a  pencil,  an  eraser  and  an 
orange,  and  then  said  “Goodby"  and  went 
home  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Pennsylvania.  mauia  uudick, 

(11  years). 

Good  Wishes  and  a  Bit  of  Advice 

Your  editor  wishes  for  every  boy  and 
girl  who  reads  Our  Page  a  happy  Hal¬ 
lowe’en,  full  of  merry  fun  and  frolic. 
With  it  all,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  guard 
against  annoyance  or  injury  to  older  per¬ 
sons  who  may  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  as  you  do.  Keep  your  good 
time  clean  and  wholesome,  and  ia  the 
midst  of  your  antics  be  considerate  of  the 
feelings  and  property  of  others.  Then 
you  will  find  parents  and  friends  more 
ready  than  ever  to  help  in  (ho  festivities, 
and  to  make  it  a  Hallowe'en  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 


What  It  Was 

Edna  Tullar’s  Nature  Puzzle  really 
was  the  wintergreen,  known  also  as 
chockerberry  and  teabevry,  and  some¬ 
times  as  partridge  berry  or  squawberry. 
though,  these  last  two  names  properly  be¬ 
long  to  another  plant.  But  it  might  al¬ 
most  as  well  have  been  a  strawberry,  as 
your  editor  discovered  when  the  answers 
began  td  come  in,  for  many  thought  so. 
However,  the  words  “little,  round  some¬ 
thing"  gave  some  of  you  the  clue,  and 
those  who  guessed  it  right  were : 

Groce  Iturlew,  Dorothy  Denton,  Eldeen  Pin- 
dnr,  Dorothy  I'ineh,  Kli/.ahorh  France,  Dorothy 
Story  and  Lillian  Peshko  of  New  York;  Caroline 


Powvll  and  Ethel  Hart  of  Massachusetts;  Itnth 
Jones  and  Laura  Farubaugh  of  Pennsylvania: 
Alice  Beane  and  Evelyn  Haskell  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  Ethel  Reetnau  of  Connecticut,  and  Vera 
Franklin  of  Michigan. 


What  Is  It? 

The  new  Nature  Puzzle  comes  from 
John  (lohmun,  tut  11-year-old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reader.  It  is  a  good  one.  When 
you  give  your  answer,  tell  what  you 
know  of  this  bird  and  its  habits,  and 
send  a  drawing  if  you  can. 

One  day  us  my  brother.  Aaron,  and 
Tommy,  our  dog,  and  I  were  walking 
through  the  swamp.  Tommy  rail  into  the 
bushes  and  chased  out  a  new  kind  of 
bird.  It  was  about  as  large  as  a  quail, 
and  had  a  long  bill  standing  out  over  its 
breast.  It  was  brown  and  had  different 
colors  on  its  back.  It  feeds  at  night.  It 
comes  early  in  March  and  leaves  late  in 
November.  It  lays  four  eggs.  The  eggs 
are  an  Inch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch 
in  diameter.  WJiat  is  it? 


Book  Notes  for  Notebooks 

Get  out  your  notebooks  and  add  the 
following  titles  to  the  list  you  are  keep¬ 
ing  of  good  books  and  poems  to  read : 

“Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers,"  bv 
John  Burroughs. 

“Cnptaiu  January,”  by  ,  Laura  E. 
Richards. 

“Stories  of  the  Red  Children,"  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Brooks. 

Poem:  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  New  England,"  by  Felicia  He- 
mans. 

These  are  all  worth  while  trying  to 
secure  and  read  this  coming  month.  After 
reading  one  of  them  try  your  hand  at  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  main  thought  in  about  150 
words.  That  is  good  practice  for  you, 
and  helps  to  interest  others. 

Here  is  something  to  keep  in  mind. 
On  January  1.  1923,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  report  from  all  of  our  readers  who 
have  read  since  last  New  Year’s,  five  or 
more  of  the  books  we  have  listed  this 
year,  giving  the  titles. 

We  have  this  month  good  write-ups 
on  all  four  titles  mentioned  last  month. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 
By  Washington  Irving 
“The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow”  is  a 
tale  told  to  children.  The  principal  char¬ 
acter  is  Ielmbod  Crane,  the  village  school¬ 
master,  known  by  everyone.  lie  has  a 
very  funny  appearance.  "  llis  head  is  fiat, 
his  hands  very  big.  and  his  feet  like 
shovels.  Brom  Bones,  the  famous  hor.se- 
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back  rider,  is  his  rival.  P.oth  want  to 
marry  Katrina,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
farmer,  whose  name  is  Van  Tassel.  Mr. 
Van  Tassel  gives  a  party,  and.  of  course, 
Brom  Bones  and  Ielmbod  Crane  are  in¬ 
vited.  At  the  party  they  have  good 
things  to  eat  and  afterwards  tell  many 
talcs  that  are  thought  to  he  true. 

Due  is  of  the  headless  horseman,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Hessian  general, 
killed  during  the  war.  and  who  goes  out 
riding  every  night.  When  Crane  goes 
home,  Brom  Bones  rides  after  him,  with 
his  coat  buttoned  around  his  head.  Icha- 
bod  thinks  it  is  the  headless  horseman. 


Brom  Bones  scares  Ielmbod  so  that  he 
falls  ofF  his  horse  and  breaks  the  saddle. 
Ielmbod  is  ashamed  to  go  home,  so  he 
goes  to  New  York  and  never  returns. 

Connecticut.  LtroiLLE  perky, 

(11  years) . 

A  good  write-up  on  this  book  was  also 
sent  by  Virginia  Cooley  (13  years).  Ohio. 


EIGHT  COUSINS 

By  Louisa  M.  Alcptt 
Once  there  was  a  little  girl  named  Rose 
Campbell,  who.  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  went  to  live  with  her  aunts. 
Peace  and  Plenty.  Aunt  Plenty  lived  on 
Aunt  Ilill-^so  called  because  it  was  in¬ 
habited  by  so  many  Campbell  aunts  -the 
nudes  being  at  sea. 

Rose’s  guardian  was  her  Uncle  Alee, 
who  was  hurrying  across  the  sea  to  take 
charge  of  his  ward  before  she  was  de¬ 
voured  by  adoring  aunts. 

By  the  time  i lose  bad  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  her  seven  cousins,  who 
were  all  boys.  Uncle  Alee  had  arrived. 


Now  the  fun  begins  !  At  the  beginning  it 
is  decided  to  let  Uncle  Alec  keep  Rose  a 
year.  When  the  year  is  up,  Rose  is  so 
much  stronger  and  healthier  that  when 
she  is  asked  to  choose  her  home  for  an¬ 
other  year  she  does  not  hesitate  to  choose 
Uncle  Alec.  Catherine  winston, 
Tennessee.  ( 14  years) . 

TIIE  LITTLE  lame  prince 
By  Dinah  Mulock 

The  little  lame  prince  when  a  baby  fell 
from  his  nurse’s  arms.  An  old  lady  ap¬ 


peared  and  said,  “I  am  bis  fairy  god¬ 
mother  and  his  name  shall  be  Prince 
Dolor.”  The  prince’s  body  grew,  but  his 
legs  never  did. 

When  the  prince  was  very  young  bis 
father  died  and  his  uncle  said  that  he 
would  be  king  until  the  prince  became  old 
enough.  .  But  he  was  a  wicked  man  and 
sent  Prince  Dolor  and  his  nurse  to  a 
tower  in  the  woods  and  told  the  people 
that  the  prince  was  dead. 

One  day  the  prince  cried  and  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  world.  So  his  god¬ 
mother  appeared  and  gave  him  a  cloak 
and  told  him  if  he  would  sit  upon  it  and 
say  “Abracadabra,  dum.  dum,  dum he 
would  fly  over  the  country,  but  he  should 
not  tell  his  nurse.  He  took  many  rides 
upon  his  cloak.  One  day  he  went  so  far 
that  he  was  gone  all  night,  and  when  he 
reached  home  there  was  no  one  in  the 
tower.  All  at  once  the  door  opened  and 
in  came  a  band  of  soldiers  and  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  king  and  that  his  uncle 
was  dead.  The  prince  lived  a  long  and 
happy  life.  DOROTHY  DENTON. 

New  York.  ( 11  years) . 

Gladys  Feldberg  (12  years),  New 
York,  also  sent  a  write-up  on  this  book 


October's  bright  blue  weather 
By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
This  poem  compares  June  with  Octo¬ 
ber.  but  says  October  is  the  best.  It  de¬ 
scribes  October,  telling  how  nice  the 
grapes  smell  and  that  the  goldenrod  is 
dying  fast.  It  also  tells  how  the  gen¬ 
tians  roll  up  tight  and  how  chestnuts  full 
to  the  ground ;  how  red  apples  lie  on  the 
ground  like  jewels,  but  the  woodbine  is 
redder.  It  tells  how  everything  is  cov¬ 
ered  with’  the  seeds  from  the  milkweed 
and  how  the  springs  run  low,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  waiting  for  Winter. 

EVELYN  HASKELL, 

New  Hampshire.  (12  years) . 


Plans  for  Next  Month 

According  to  promise,  we  are  to  have 
drawings  next  month  on  a  tent  rhyme, 
and  here  is  the  rhyme  selected  from 
among  the  20  or  more  that  were  sent : 

Billy  and  Jack  one  Summer  day, 

Went  to  camp,  far,  far  away. 

Billy  is  cooking  and  Jack's  getting  wood; 
Now  draw  them  in  their  cheerful  mood. 

By  VALERY  BL'RATI, 

Massachusetts.  (15  years). 

This  has  good  action  and  pleuty  of 
chance  for  you  to  use  your  imagination 
as  to  the  location  of  the  camp  and  its 
outfit. 

Of  course  we  shall  also  want  something 
on  Our  Page  for  Thanksgiving  time.  We 
ought  to  have  special  words  for  the  Box 
and  a  fine  heading  drawing  aud  a  poem 
or  two  (your  own  or  one  you  like),  and  a 
Thanksgiving  story,  and  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  ought  lo  be  very  thankful 
this  year,  aud  other  things  you  will  think 
of  that  I  don’t  just  now. 

Time  is  short  between  pages  this 
month,  so  set  to  work  at  once,  and  be 


sure  to  send  your  letters  to  reach  your 
editor  not  later  than  November  4. 


Notes 

The  words  in  the  Box  for  this  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  page  were  written  by  Caroline 
Powell,  a  Massachusetts  reader. 


The  hare  and  rabbit  question  is  still 
puzzling  us.  I  have  had  three  helpful 


letters  from  Eric  Smith  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  and  Gladys  Feldberg  and  Lillie 
Sprague  of  New  York,  but  they  do  nut 
explain  the  matter  clearly  enough  for  all 
to  understand.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
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that  the  jack  rabbit  is  a  hare  and  not  a 
rabbit.  But  what  about  the  cottontail 
and  the  domestic  rabbits,  including  the 
Belgian  hare?  What  are  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  between  rabbits  and  hares,  any¬ 
way?  Who  can  straighten  this  out? 


No  one  sent  a  solution  to  the  train 
problem  giveu  last  month.  Surely  some 
of  you  can  work  that  out.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Mildred  Simmons  wants  to  know 
"What  it  is  that  is  full  of  holes  and  yet 
holds  water?" 


It  is  time  to  stop,  for  we  must  not 
crowd  Esther’s  little  drawing  off  the 
page.  Be  sure  to  write  to  your  editor 
after  you  finish  reading  this.  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  bow  school  is  going, 
what  plans  you  are  making  for  the  holi¬ 
days  aud  Winter  time,  how  your  gardens 
turned  out  this  year,  or  anything  else 
that  you  care  to  tell  me  about.  Address 
the  letters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Who  Whipsaws  the  Farmer? 


Practically  every  farmer  who  is 
doing  business  in  America  today 
is  up  against  a  situation  which  is 
taking  a  large  part  of  his  legiti¬ 
mate  profits. 

Whatever  you  raise — hogs, 
wheat,  corn,  eggs,  beef,  dairy 
products,  garden  stuff— you’re 
fighting  against  disorganized  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  erratic  public  taste, 
manipulation,  and  the  lack  of  the 
effective  cooperation  which  might 
whip  the  business  of  farming  into 
line  for  real  profit. 

No  wonder  the  farmer  works 
long  hours  every  day  only  to  find 
a  slim  bank  balance  (if  any)  at  the 
end  of  the  year— even  this  year 
with  bumper  crops! 

BIGGER  PROFITS  ARE 
POSSIBLE 

In  a  new  series,  starting  at  once, 
The  Country  Gentleman 
takes  up  this  problem.  Fifty 
trained  investigators  are  going  over 
the  whole  business  of  farming, 
point  by  point,  crop  by  crop,  and 
the  result  of  their  investigation 
will  be  published  in  the  next  thir¬ 
teen  issues. 

This  is  no  muck-raking  cam¬ 
paign  that  makes  a  lot  of  noise 
and  gets  nowhere.  No  rehash  of 
the  old  stuff— no  mere  theorizing, 
but  a  straightforward,  thorough 
analysis  of  what  is  happening  to¬ 
day  in  farm  markets,  and  the 
remedies  that  are  being  devised  by 
practical  and  successful  farmers. 

Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  these 
thirteen  issues.  They  will  tell  you 
concretely  what  you  can  do ;  they 
will  put  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

If  you  act  promptly,  we  will 
send  you  thirteen  issues  of  The 
Country  Gentleman,  start¬ 
ing  with  next  week’s  copy,  and 
including  this  helpful  market¬ 
ing  series,  for  only  25c. 


You  know  The  Country 
Gentleman.  If  not,  ask  your 
county  agent  or  your  banker  what 
he  thinks  of  it.  It’s  a  real  “dirt” 
farmer’s  weekly.  Its  contributors 
include  the  men  who  know  most 
about  farm  problems  today.  You 
get  40  pages  in  each  issue,  packed 
full  with  meaty,  practical  ideas. 

Farming  as  a  Business 

It’s  the  business  end  of  farming 
that  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  keeps  pounding  away  at, 
issue  after  issue.  It  presents  a 
big,  nation-wide  view  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer  as  our  biggest 
business  man.  It  finds  out  what 
practical  farmers  everywhere  are 
doing  to  make  mere  profit,  and 
gives  you  their  big  range  of  ideas 
and  experience.  Week  by  week 
you  get  the  sound,  rock-bottom 
practice  that  fits  your  farm. 

Good,  live,  readable  stories. 
Practical  pages  for  the  “Missis.” 
Interesting  educational  stories 
that  your  boy  and  girl  will  eat  up. 

13  ISSUES 
FOR  ONLY 
25  CENTS 

Mail  this  coupon  today,  with 
25  cents— coin,  check,  money 
order  or  stamps.  We  take  the  risk. 

r - — - 

THE  COUNTRY  GEN¬ 
TLEMAN  I 

3132  Independence  Square,  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here's  my  25  cents. 
Send  me  THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN  forthirtcen 
issues  beginning  at  once. 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


Town 


I  State 

I 

L - - - - 


TRe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

3132  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Notes  from  a  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 


This  is  being  written  on  the  14th  day, 

I  of  September.  We  are  having  delight¬ 
fully  warm  weather,  but  on  the  lift  1j  of 
this  month  we  had  a  frost  that  blackened' 
the  tomato  and  squash  vines,  and  ruined 
n  great  ninny  tomatoes,  also.  It  did  not 
hurt  the  corn,  fortunately.  Our  season 
has  been  the  shortest  we  have  yet  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  late  Spring  and  an 
early  frost.  The  only  ripe  tomatoes  that 
the  gardens  can  boast  are  those  from 
plants  bought  from  the  seed  bouses,  and 
set  out  when  almost  in  blossom.  My 
neighbor  has  just  canned  10  quarts  from 
such  plants,  but  1  have  as  yet  but  three 
ripe  tomatoes,  though  I  raised  my  plants 
in  cigar  box  flats,  and  had  some  big 
plants  given  to  me. 

The  children  are  all  in  school,  or  were, 
until  today,  when  the  two  little  ones 
stayed  at  home  with  headaches  and  sore 
throats.  Every  year  it  is  the  same.  The 
children  go  through  a  perfectly  well  Sum¬ 
mer,  hut  the  opening  of  school  means  an 
epidemic  of  sickness. 

My  neighbor  cooked  for  thrashers  to¬ 
day.  I  do  not  have  them  for  10  days,  as 
we  are  irrigating  the  sugar  beets,  and  our 
other  neighbor  fins  just  turned  his  waste 
water  down  on  the  other  side  of  our 
farm.  A  machine  cannot  get  on  the  place 
until  the  water  dries.  Wheat  is  selling 
at  75  cents  a  hundred  and  potatoes  at  IS 
cents  a  hundred,  and  furnish  your  own 
sacks.  We  cannot  dig  them  for  that,  so 
unless  they  go  up,  they  will  remain  un- 
dug.  A  friend  of  ours  is  going  to  turn  his 
hogs  into  his  potato  patch.  As  we  have 
five  acres  of  potatoes  and  only  11  hogs, 
we  are  not  planning  to  follow  suit. 
There  are  no  hogs  for  sale  anywhere 
around  here. 

We  have  25  acres  of  the  finest  of  sugar 
beets.  It  is  not  as  paying  a  crop  as 
clover  seed,  but  it  is  most  certain.  The 
sugar  company  contracts  to  provide  labor 
and  ttike  the  beets.  So  we  are  sure  of 
that  much.  We  contract  at  a  certain 
price,  and  if  the  price  of  sugar  rises,  we 
receive  a  bonus.  Personally.  I  prefer  a 
seed  cron,  hut  it  is  a  gamble,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  more  than  we  are 
already  forced  to  do.  1  have  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock  1  received  when 
our  rural  teacher  received  a  check  for 
$28,000  for  his  crop  of  Alsike  clover  seed. 

Speaking  of  teachers  reminds  me  that 
we  have  only  two  this  year  to  our  almost 
100  pupils.  Farmers  are  poor  business 
men.  Our  community  went  wild  over 
building  a  fine  new  schoolhousc  for  which 
we  were  to  bond  ourselves.  We  had  to 
have  it — because  we  had  to  have  it. 
Some  of  us  who  are  weighed  down  with 
taxes  investigated  and  found  that  our 
list  riot  was  already  deeply  in  debt,  that 
vc  not  only  could  nor  afford  a  new  Hchool 
house,  even  by  bonding,  hut  that  w*> 
could  not  have  the  customary  number  of 
these  teachers,  for  wo  could  not  even  pay 
the  teachers  then  employed.  We  felt  badly 
\ bout  cutting  down  the  number  of  tcach- 
•rs.  hut  it  is  a  fool  who  will  wear  a 
irondeloth  suit  which  he  has  purchased 
m  credit  when  by  wearing  overalls  he 
an  eventually  wear  the  broadcloth  and 
ay  for  it.  But  we  arc  not  rejoicing  over 
lie  situation.  Country  children,  at  least 
nit  here,  do  not  always  get  the  best  of 
each  era,  even  a  l  good  salaries,  ami  we 
cel  disposed  to  light  for  their  rights 
long  this  line.  We  have  had  a  number 
i  teachers  here  who  actually  said.  "I 
lone  it"  and  “Me  seen  it,”  and  who  never 
new  the  correct  way  (of  course). 

In  a  current  periodical  a  farm  woman 
vriles  in  protest  against  (lie  high  wages 
slid  teachers  who  work  "only  seven  hours 
i  day.  five  days  a  week,"  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er's  wife,  and  I  have  been  a  rural  school 
cacher,  so  I  believe  T  am  qualified  to 
ice  both  sides  id'  the  subject.  If  you  pay 
i  very  low  wage  to  a  teacher  you  are  apt 
o  get  the  kind  who  works  at  her  pro- 
'cssion  only  five  days  a  week,  seven  hours 

■  i  the  day,  and  she  will  nut  be  worth  the 
ow  wage  you  pay  her.  You  cannot  get 
ood  teachers  unless  you  pay  good  wages, 
nd  even  the  "good  wages"  of  teachers 
•  re  exceedingly  low  when  you  consider 
hat  the  money  has  to  stretch  over  12 
muitlis,  and  that  a  teacher  must  always 
ie  dressed  "like  a  lady"  -or  a  “gentle- 
uan.”  as  the  case  may  be  And  a  good 
cacher  lives,  thinks,  and  has  her  being 
'll  her  profession  every  day  of  tin*  whole 

ear.  She  does  not  take  up  her  work 
•nd  lay  it  down  in  periods  id'  seven  hours 
or  five  days  a  week. 

We  have  a  farmer  here  who  says  he 
rot  all  Jiis  education  in  a  on»-room 
ehoolhoitse  with  one  teacher  to  00  pupils, 
nd  therefore  our  school  of  nearly  100 
it  tic  folks  should  do  with  no  more.  If 
mi  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of 
living  three  of  your  fingers  cut  off  in 
hildhood,  and  were  still  able  to  get  about 

■  ml  earn  a  living,  would  you  advocate 
I  In1  cutting  ‘oil’  of  three  lingers  on  the 

amis  of  all  young  children?  Why,  then. 

Ivocalc  the  crippling  of  the  education 
f  the  present  generation  because  you 
•an aged  to  make  your  way  In  the  world 
I  hough  badly  crippled  yourself?  By  the 
vny.  this  farmer  has  no  child  in  our 
■school. 

It  is  the  wrong  thing  for  us  farm  folks 
to  try  to  tear  down  the  wages  of  other 
classes.  Bet  us  rejoice  if  they  are  able 
to  gel  a  good  living.  Why  is  it  thut^wc 
Five  not  a  good  living  ourselves?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  we  are  so  busy  working  that 
we  let  other  folks  do  our  thinking  for  us, 


toll  us  how  to  vote,  take  our  crops  and 
market  them;  in  fact,  do  everything  for 
us  but  our  own  hard  work.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  no  time  to  market  our  crops 
ourselves,  and  some  of  us  have  allowed 
our  brains  to  become  dormant  through 
excessive  labor,  so  that  we  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  wit,  hut  we  should  take 
our  place  among  the  governing  classes  of 
the  United  Slates  and  say,  “Look  here, 
is  this  government  for  tin*  benefit  of  the 
farmers  as  well  as  for  the  business  man? 
Then  market  my  crops!  Turn  the  coun¬ 
ty  agents  into  crop  handling  men.  Store 
my  cron*  until  needed,  and  distribute 
them  where  they  will  do  the  must  good. 
Wlmt  is  the  government  for  if  not  to 
look  after  the  food  supply  of  the  country 
and  see  that  it  does  not  go  to  waste? 

If  TUB  Rt  hal  Nkw-Yokkeh  had  done 
nothing  else  than  invent  the  slogan  "H  e 
must  <lo  it  ourscli'cs,"  it  would  deserve 
lusting  fame  and  eternal  gratitude  from 
the  farmers.  You  farm  women,  wear 

your  flour  sack  underwear  with  pride  if 
you  are  able  to  apply  the  money  so  saved 
to  a  better  purpose,  hut  if  you  are  wear¬ 
ing  the  (lour  sacks  because  someone 
cheated  you  out  of  the  profits  of  your 
labor,  be  content  and  preach  economy  at 
your  peril!  Yoil  are  paving  tin*  way  for 
want  and  penury  for  your  children. 

■ANNIE  1*1  K  E  Cl  KEEN' WOOD. 

From  the  Country  Mouse 

Distinctive  eatable  (lifts  that  the  city 
mouse  will  appreciate 

1.  A  dozen  little  white-frosted  cakes 
in  a  white  box  tied  with  green  ribbons; 
a  tiny  design  of  mistletoe  done  in  pale 
green  icing  on  each,  and  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  Criristoiua  card  a  hit  of  verse: 

A  blossom,  a  bee,  and  a  butternut  tree - 
A  country  treat,  with  a  kiss  from  me! 

M erry  Vh ris  t  mas ! 

Of  course,  the  cakes  are  something  un¬ 
usual.  Here  they  are: 

Nut  Thimble  Cakes. — Two  eggs  beaten 
light,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  honey,  one  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice,  Va  teaspoon  of  salt,  >  ,  teaspoon  of 
soda,  1%  cups  of  Hour,  one  cup  of  broken 
hickory  or  butternut  meats.  Combine  in 
the  order  given  and  bake  in  very  small 
patty  pans.  For  the  icing  use  either  fon¬ 
dant  or  the  following:  White  of  one 
eggs,  %  of  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  of  cold  water.  But  in 

double  boiler  over  hot  water,  and  heat 
with  an  egg  heater  until  it  is  thick  and 
creamy.  This  makes  a  spongy  icing  with 
glossy  surface.  Ms  a  green  vegetable 
paste  to  color  the  mistletoe  leaves. 

Part  of  these  cakes  may  be  dropped 
on  a  baking  sheet  and  baked  as  wafers. 
Put  together  in  pairH,  w’th  nut-icing  or 
crystallized  honey. 

2.  A  tall,  tapering  glass  with  a  coiled 
basket-work  cover.  This  may  he  of  corn- 
msks,  beach  grass  or  pine  needles, 
either  with  or  without  a  handle.  Tied  to 
it  with  green  raffia  is  a  birchbark  card 
bearing  the  following  greeting : 

Just  a  little  jam  pot 

That  never  saw  the  stores! 

I  always  think  of  you,  dear, 

In  the  yreat  out  doors, 

When  the  glass  is  empty,  it  will  be 
charming  for  flowers;  at  present  it  is 
filled  with  a  rich  red  preserve  called 

Currant  Wonder.-  One  pound  of  red 
•urrants  (stemmed).  1  lh.  of  sugar.  lb. 
if  chopped  raisins,  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  a  small  orange.  Boil  until  it  "sheets” 
from  a  spoon-^-about  25  minutes.  The 
orthodox  paraffin  on  this  glass  is  replaced 
by  a  layer  of  white  fondant,  candy. 

No.  is  a  small,  straight  jar  with 
screw  lop.  such  as  hard  candies  are  sold 
in.  Gummed  to  the  glass  on  one  side  is 
a  little  paper  lady  in  hoopskirts.  while 
the  opposite  side  carries  a  message,  as 
follows : 

Emets  are  these  of  Grandma’ s  day; 
Grandpa  loved  them,  so  they  say; 

Timex  hare  scarcely  changed,  I  vow ; 
Teaches  then  are  pearlies  now. 

The  jar  iR  filled  with  fawn-colored  rolls 
of  that  delectable  dainty,  peach  leather, 
made  after  this  formula  : 

Scald,  skin  and  stone  ripe  peaches, 
and  cook  gently  for  10  minutes,  adding 
no  water.  Pass  through  a  vegetable 
press,  weigh,  and  add  Vu  lb.  of  sugar  t<> 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Cook  slowly  over 
an  asbestos  mat  until  very  thick,  tlnn 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  oiled  platters 
and  set  in  the  warming  oven  t < »  dry.  When 
the  produet  is  "leathery."  dust  it  with 
powdered  sugar,  roll  it  up  and  cut  in 
finger-size  rolls.  Plums  and  quinces  may 
he  used  also,  proportioning  the  sugar  to 
the  acidity  of  the  fruit. 

The  next  is  for  your  old  playmate’s 
birthday  a  round,  covered  basket,  with 
a  card  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  maple  leaf, 
and  on  the  card  this  verse: 

Yes,  birthdays  and  parties  are  grand,  it 
is  true, 

Hut  I’d  like  lo  be  little  again,  wouldn’t 
you  f 

With  a  cubby  house  under  the  old  maple 
tree. 

And  a  UIG  cake  of  sugar  for  company 
tea. 

Inside  is  what  appears  to  he  a  minia¬ 
ture  birthday  loaf,  wrapped  in  white  or 
silver  paper,  and  sporting  one  tiny  can* 
(Continued  on  Page  1292) 
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“Butterfly,”  Kathleen  Norris’s 

Greatest  Novel,  Begins  in  November 

Would  luxury  and  wealth  tempt  you  to  do  what 
Dora  Collier  did?  Does  life  in  Smart  Society  un¬ 
dermine  a  woman’s  moral  fibre?  “Butterfly”  is 
an  absorbing  story  of  love,  wealth  and  temptation. 
It  tells  of  a  pretty  girl’s  rise  from  dismal  poverty 
to  the  very  heights  of  luxury — and  what  happened 
when  she  got  there!  “Butterfly”  will  thrill  you 
more  than  anything  you  have  ever  read.  It  be¬ 
gins  in  the  November  issue.  Don't  miss  it. 

Who  Makes  the  Best  Wife  ? 

Does  commercial  life  fit  a  girl  for  marriage?  Or 
does  the  “home  girl”  make  the  best  wife?  “Home 
Girl,”  by  F'd na  Ferber  in  Pictorial  Rkvikw  for 
November  sheds  a  new  light  on  this  interesting 
subject.  It  contains  a  big  surprise. 

Are  You  Ever  Jealous  ? 

Do  you  ever  envy  your  neighbors?  Do  you  wish 
you  could  change  places  with  them?  How  do  we 
know  that  anyone  is  better  off  than  ourselves? 
You’ll  get  a  shock  when  you  read  “The  Octave 
of  Jealousy”  by  Stacy  Aumonier,  in  Pictorial 
Review  for  November. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  Marriage? 

Today,  a  marriage  may  be  legal  in  one  state  and  il¬ 
legal  in  another.  Today, a  woman  may  bea  respect¬ 
able  wife  in  one  state — and  in  another  this  same 
woman  can  be  put  in  prison  for  living  with  herhus- 
band.  Every  ninth  marriage  ends  in  divorce.  Un¬ 
less  these  conditions  are  quickly  remedied,  mar- 
riageand  oureivilization  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Pictorial  Rkvikw  for  November  gives  some 


Startling  facts  about  marriage  laws  and  offers  a 
wonderful  new  solution  with  its  Better  Marriage 
Campaign. 

Fashions  Are  Completely  Changed 

Without  doubt  you  are  interested  in  the  new 
Fashions,  and  in  home-dressmaking  for  the  whole 
family.  Tutorial  Review  Patterns  are  the  most 
popular  in  America,  due  to  their  simplicity,  style 
and  economy.  With  the  Patented  Cutting  and 
Construction  Guides  even  a  child  of  eight  can  lay 
out  and  cut  the  material  as  correctly  as  an  expert. 
Forty  Millions  of  them  are  sold  in  the  United 
States  every  year  in  the  leading  stores. 

Pictorial  Rkvikw  gives  you  every  month  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pages  of  the  newest  fashions — 
with  patterns  for  each  one,  from  the  simplest  home- 
gown  or  apron,  to  an  elaborate  owning  or  wedding 
dress.  Pictorial  Rkvikw  Patterns  including  the 
Cutting  and  Construction  Guides  cost  only  20  to 
3.5  cents  whereas  others  cost  40  to  50  cents.  Try 
one  pattern — it  will  convince  you  that  with  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  Patterns  it  is  a  delight  to  make  for 
yourself  the  newest  dresses.  Pictorial  Review  for 
November  is  a  gold  mine  of  fashion  information. 
Don't  miss  it. 


Cooking-' 


Fashions 


Do  you  want  to  know  the  new 
dishes?  The  new  recipes? 
Methods  to  save  time  and  mo¬ 
ney?  Then  read  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view /or  November.  The  reci¬ 
pes  atone  are  worth  double 
the  price  of  the  magazine . 


Fall  fashions  are  completely 
changed.  November  Pictorial 
Review  illustrates  all  the  new 
styles— a ndfor  each  style  there 
is  a  Pictorial  Review  Pattern, 
with  the  Patented  Catting  and 
Construction  guides  that  guar¬ 
antee  success.  ,:0c  to  obc  each. 


Fiction 


Embroidery 


Over  2,000,000  Readers 

Pictorial  Review  today  goes  into  over  two  million 
homes  each  and  every  month  of  the  year.  Now, 
when  women  in  over  two  million  homes,  house¬ 
keepers  with  daily  cares  on  their  shoulders,  decide 
to  buy  a  magazine  every  month,  it  is  clear  proof 
that  the  magazine  must  have  merit  beyond  the 
ordinary,  isn't,  it?  Well,  Pictorial  Review  cer¬ 
tainly  justifies  the  faith  these  women  put  in  it, 
or  it  could  not  bo  the  huge  success  it  is. 


Don't  miss  the  wonderful  fic¬ 
tion  in  November  Pictorial  Re¬ 
view.  Contains  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  "Butterfly"  by  Kath¬ 
leen  Norris,  and  also  many 
short,  stories  by  Edna  Ferber, 
Donn  Byrne,  May  Sinclair, 
Stacy  Aumonier,  and  others. 


The  Embroidery  and  Crochet 
Department-sin  Pictorial  Re- 
vi  ew  for  November  area  posi¬ 
tive  delight.  Contain  many 
new  ideas,  new  patterns ,  with 
much  helpful  information  to 
the  beginner.  Be  sure  and 
see  the  color  illustrations. 


Here  is  our  Special  Subscription  Oiler,  open  for  a  limited 
time  only.  If  you  pin  a  one  dollar  bill  to  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail  it  today  we  will  enter  your  subscription 
to  TUTORIAL  REVIEW  for  eight  full  months,  sending 
you  the  November  issue  by  return  mail.  .lust  think 
eight  months  of  the  best  in  Fiction,  the  best  in  Fashions, 
the  best  in  Home  Making  information — for  only  $1.00! 
Hut  you  must  act  at  once.  This  is  a  short-time  offer,  and 
may  never  appear  again.  So  mail  the  coupon  today — now. 

NOTE  -If  you  wish  to  try  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  first,  send 

15  cents  and  u)e  will  send  you  the  November  issue  at  once. 


Beauty 


Each  month  Pictorial  Review 
gives  all  the  latest  hints  on  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin,  hair ,  hands,  feet, 
form.  etc.  The  November  issue  is  a 
veritable  gold  mine  of  new  beauty 
information.  Don't  miss  it. 


"A  Kaiamazee 


Direct  to  You 


H.  rulrped 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fittinqs 


Wholesale  Prices 


October  28,  1922 

festive  sugar  cake:  cluee  it  to  one-third  by  boiling;  add  the 
cup  raisins,  cut  fruit  and  simmer  very  gently  until  the 
<,  VL*  cup  nut  meats,  syrup  is  absorbed,  and  they  are  semi- 
poou  of  boiling  \va-  transparent,  then  remove  to  plates, 
salt.  Break  up  the  sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar  and  dry 
bowl,  with  the  wa-  off  in  a  cool  oven.  A  little  Lemon  or 
u\  Stir  frequently,  ginger  root  heightens  the  flavor.  If 
aid  the  other  ingle-  packed  away  in  a  wooden  box,  these 
een  healed  through  sweetmeats  will  keep  indefinitely. 

*  two  or  three  min-  0.  This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  funny 
suitable  mold,  well  valentine,  a  tall  bottle  dressed  in  red 

*  top  thickly  with  tissue  paper,  a  paper  sunbonnet  on  her 
imulute  frosting.  cork  head,  and  around  her  neck  a  placard 
,-pan  box" — a  ripe  with  this  sage  advice: 

'ram  'full  'of  tomato  What  arc  leauly  and  style? 
aid  warden  Your  When  you  talce  the  great  step 
a  hard,  sharp  pen-  Lou,‘  out  10r  u  !,irl  u:ho  has  Plenty  of  pep! 
was  full  grown,  but  The  bottle  is  filled  with  pepper  hash, 
nils  out  in  beautiful  warranted  to  tickle  any  masculine  palate. 

One  dozen  green  and  one  dozen  red.  or 
mixed  yellow  and  red  peppers.  (One  or 

*  caring —  two  out  of  the  24  should  be  of  the  hot 

or  sharing.  variety.)  Remove  seeds  and  put  through 

a  food  chopper,  together  with  one  dozen 
togram  or  pet  name  onions;  cover  with  boiling  water  and  let 
ml  touch.  A  small  them  stand  for  10  minutes;  drain  and 
stead  of  the  squash,  repeat.  After  draining  the  second  time, 
tare  the  figs,  choose  add  one  pint  of  vinegar,  cups  of 

ear  tomatoes;  scald  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  salt.  one 

otind  add  %  lb.  of  tablespoon  of  celery  seed.  Cook  15  min- 

nnd  over  night.  In  tiles,  boltle  and  seal. 

’  the  svrun  and  re-  raciiel  f.  daiilgrex. 


r  Get  > 
Wholesale 
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Money  saved  is  as  good  as  money 

earned.  Save  25  to  40%  on  your  stove, 
range  or  furnace  at  Kalamazoo.  Our  cata¬ 
log  shows  you  how — send  for  it  today. 
Learn  about  our  big  special  offer  to  old  and 
new  customers.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 


Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Who  can  make  prices  as 
low  as  the  manufacturer?  No  matter  where  you  buy 
your  stove,  range  or  furnace  someone  must  first  get  it 
from  the  factory.  Why  don’t  YOU  get  the  wholesale 
manufacturer's  price  and  save  money?  The  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Catalog  shows  you  the  way 


r’New  > 
Styles 
Lowest 
^  Prices  > 


- - „ - - - - - r.  24-liour  shipments. 

30  days'  trial — money  back  guarantee*  Pipelcss 
Furnaces$52.95and  up. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  1 14 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Over  50  styles 
and  rizes 


Human  Interest  Notes 


T^EEPS  every  room  delightfully  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Burns  little  coal  or  wood.  Is  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable. 
Installed  in  one  day.  No  pipes  in  the  cellar,  will  not  spoil  fruit  or 
vegetables.  Send  for  free  copy  of  "Warmth  and  Comfort,” 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  111  Whitesboro  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


^Mother0 


fMy  coffee  is  hand-picked.  I  use 
only  large,  uniform,  6ound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  are  fully  ripe. 
The.coffee  is  carefully  roasted  : 
not  too  mueli— which  makes  it 
bitter,-  not  too  little  —  which 
makes  it  indigestible  —  b  u  t 
JUST  RIGHT  TO  DRINK! 

My  coffee  is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy  Soothes  the 
nerves  and  helps  digestiou. 

too  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT  1 

Send  only  $1.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  8-lb. 
trial  order. ..  Money  bnekl  if  It  does  notipleasc  you. 
JAU  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Men  folks  don’t  know  how  much  trouble 
winter  underwear  makes. 

They  think  of  it  in  terms  of  warmth  and 
comfort — they  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  rips  and  ravels  and  lost  buttons  and 
the  way  it  goes  to  pieces  in  the  wash. 

If  you  want  to  save'a  lot  of  bother  this 
winter,  just  give  father  a  hint. 

Next  time  he  goes  to  the  store,  tell  him  to 
look  at  a  suit  of  HIGH  ROCK  Fleece 
Lined  Underwear. 

Don’t  tell  him  to  buy  it — just  get  him  to 
loo  A  at  it.  We  are  sure  he  will  like  the 
warm,  soft,  downy  fleece  next  the  skin. 
And  if  he  decides  to  buy  it,  you  will  appre¬ 
ciated  durability  and  you  will  both  have 
a  lot  more  comfort  this  winter. 

If  the  dealer  cannot  show  him  the  garments,  drop 
us  a  postal  and  we'll  send  you  a  folder  describing 
them  and  will  include  an  actual  sample  of  th« 
fabric  »o  you  can  both  see  just  how  fine  U  is. 
The  Dome  is  easy  to  remember — 


Optimist  and  Pessimist 

“  ’Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  droll ; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut,  the  pes¬ 
simist  the  hole.” 

Wouldn’t  the  makers  make  the  dough¬ 
nuts  mostly  holes  if  it  were  not  for  the 
pessimist?  I.  K.  L. 

Yes.  they  would — another  kind  of  "hot 
air"  charged  at  flour  prices.  But  the 
ordinary  doughnut  without  any  hole  is 
apt  to  be  a  very  soggy  performance.  It 
is  the  hole  in  the  doughnut  or  "cruller’’ 
that  lets  in  the  air  and  heat  and  gives 
thorough  cooking.  Too  many  proposi¬ 
tions  are  like  the  soggy  doughnut — they 
need  air,  and  the  pessimist  often  lets 
it  in. 


HIGH  ROCK 


HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  CO, 
PHILMONT,  N-  Y. 


The  Life  of  the  Peddler 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  the  man 
that  ‘bought  your  produce  on  Paterson 
market  that  night,  earned  his  part,  of 
what  he  got  for  it.  I  Suggest  you  begin 
where  JOU  left  off  that  morning,  and  take 
a  load  and  follow  him  the  next  day.  Stick 
to  it.  till  it  is  all  disposed  of,  shouting  your 
assortment  on  the  street,  and  dickering 
with  the  women  who  stick  their  heads  out 
of  the  back  upstair*  windows,  and  offer 
them  bargains  attractive  enough  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  street,  onrl  such  as  will 
clean  your  wagon  in  time  to  get  a  supper 
and  sleep  enough  to  get  back  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  next  morning. 

The  price  the  man  in  the  store  asks 
for  tomatoes  or  peaches  if  the  top  charge, 
because  the  customer  goes  intending  to 
buy  and  hand  over  the  cash.  The  huck¬ 
ster  has  to  make  a  low  figure  even  to  get 
a  head  out  of  the  window,  and  then  his 
work  lias  only  begun.  To  get  the  corner 
of  the  old  woman's  handkerchief  Untied  is 
a  bigger  job,  I  think  the  actual  prices 
paid  on  the  average  by  all  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  produce*  will  average  MM  per 
cent  less  than  the  top  store  prices  which 
are.  always  quoted  as  cost  to  consumers. 

I  have  gone  downtown  in  the  city  and 
bought  a  week’s  supply  of  oranges  and 
lemons  or  bananas  at  5c  per  doz.  many  a 
time  Saturday  night  at  nine  o’clock  and 
waited  for  the  peddler  to  make  his  last 
bid  to  clean  out  his  stock  before  pulling 
down  his  torch,  and  I  had  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany  on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  they  were  not  people 
who  live  on  7  street,  either. 

Still  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  these 
hucksters  die  owning  a  city  block  than 
of  the  men  who  own  or  rent  the  stores 
and  get  the  prices  always  given  as  the 
final  charge  for  the  farmer's  stuff. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  better  way  to 
get  all  there  is  in  farm  produce  near  city 
markets  than  for  a  farm  to  raise  enough, 
or  enough  farmers  to  combine,  to  put  a 
good  huckster  on  and  keep  him  busy 

New  Hampshire.  A.  j.tt. 


wife's  or  mothers  ^ 
wash  tub  into  a 


WASHING  MACHINE 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached-  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'jtjjMt 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half  fy  .A 
dozen;  or $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  T  Uj 
9J4-U/4-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  •  :  t 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  Si  ale  If, 
size  of  shoe.  J , 1  . 


Woodchucks  and  Divorce 

The  daily  papers  state  that  Mrs.  Ce¬ 
celia  Rornback  of  Connecticut  obtained 
a  divorce  from  her  husband  for  "intoler¬ 
able  cruelty"  and  laziness. 

“Mrs.  Rorabnck  was  willing  to  stand 
a  trifle  of  laziness,  she  said,  but  she  got 
quite  provoked  when  her  husband  used 
to  shoot  woodchucks  and  bring  them  home 
for  the  family  to  eat.  This,  she  said,  was 
too  much,  and  after  she  had  tried  to  eat 
woodchuck  n  few  times  she  brought  suit 
for  divorce." 

At  about  the  same  time  woodchuck 
meat  was  selling  in  the  Johnson  City 
market  at  MO  cents  a  pound!  Many  peo¬ 
ple  cat  woodchuck.  It  is  a  clean  animal 
— a  vegetarian — and  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  rabbit  meat.  There  has  always  been 
a  prejudice  against  woodchuck,  though 
if  the  ordinary  citizen  could  be.  served 
with  one,  properly  cooked,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  it  was,  he  would  call  for  more! 


AUNT  DINAH’S  QUILTING  BATTSES; 

Women  Agents  wanted  In  alt  localities  to  takt*  orders. 
We  deliver  to  the  oiiHtuiuoi'.  Send  for  particular*  of  our 
selling  plan.  SHARTC-HEWTON  WOOLEN  CD.,  Dept  M,  Homer,  N.I. 


ETHICUS  MEDICINE 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  ON  THE  FARM 
Send  for  tree  booklet.  ETHICUS  PROMPT  TREATMENT 
KIT,  luc.,  (Dopl.  F)  IBIS  Broadway,  Raw  Vork  City 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


Ill  Wool  Knitlingffara  SSTlflMSi'K 

a  pound.  Post  age  paid  on  live  dollar  orders*  Writ**  for 

sampled.  II.  A.  HART  LETT  -  Harmony,  Mfttlne 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


“Taking  a  Little  Child" 

Every  year,  at  this  season,  we  begin  to 
have  letters  from  women  who  say  they 
desire  to  take  a  little  child  into  their 
homes.  In  many  cases  the  husband  joins 
with  the  wife  in  this  wish.  Winter  is 
coming.  Many  of  these  women  live  in 
lonely  places,  and  have  large  houses 
which  formerly  overflowed  with  youth. 
This  desire  of  the  middle-aged  to  have 
young  life  about  them  often  conies  with 
irresistible  power  at  this  season.  Me 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  yourR.  R.  stMtion  ond  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  by  cutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  liens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjnst  howtbe  account  stands. 
Tin's  book  will  tell  tlie  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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lined  with  red  silk,  which  showed  at  the 
flaring  wrist.  The  ornament,  shown  at 
the  waist,  on  the  left  side,  was  very  odd 
and  unusual.  It  consisted  of  a  disk  of 
black  and  gold  braid,  surrounded  hy  a 


Seen  on  Fifth  Avbjnue.  -One  tin  -.del 
in  three-piece  suits  is  a  wrap-around  coat 
frock,  draped  something  like  the  model  at 
the  left  in  the  first,  picture,  with  a  blouse 
jacket.  The  bodice  was  of  duvetyn.  the 
jacket  and  skirt  of  marleen.  Collar  and 
cuffs  were  embroidered  in  chenille. 

Tucked  bib  fronts  coining  down  almost 
to  the  waist  line  trim  some  of  the  cloth 
frocks. 

Deep,  cape-like  berthas  appear,  both  as 
separate  collars  and  as  part  of  the  trim¬ 
ming  on  crepe  gowns.  For  the  moment 
the  deep  bertha  is  displacing  other  neck- 
wea  r. 

Sleeveless  dresses  of  black  satin  or 
crepe  have  a  separate  coat  of  Persian 
printed  crepe,  making  the  dress  suitable 
for  street  wear.  The  printed  material 
was  in  old-fashioned  Paisley  pattern  and 
coloring.  Paisley  patterns  are  popular 
in  a  great  variety  of  material. 

Knitted  sports  suits  have  straight  jack¬ 
ets  bound  with  silk  braid,  and  are  knitted 
in  a  mixture  of  two  contracting  shades, 
such  as  gray  and  black,  brown  and  tan. 
cerise  or  henna  and  navy  blue.  They  are 
seen  in  a  wide  range  of  prices,  and  seem 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  useful 
jersey  cloth  suits. 

Sewi xij-koom:  Notes. — One  can  buy  a 
surprising  number  of  ornaments  at  the 
bead  and  trimming  counters  that  will 
give  a  smart  look  to  wearing  apparel 
without  excess  of  labor.  The  flat  orna¬ 
ments  known  as  nail  heads  come  in  many 
(Continued  on  Page  12961 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


T ICO  Simple  11  'inter  Model .v 

at  the  side,  which  falls  to  the  ground  in 
two  points.  The  draping  is  held  by  two 
round  ornaments  of  bronze  and  gold.  The 
finely  pleated  Cuffs  and  bib  collar  are  of 
ecru  batiste.  These  deep  cuffs  and  the 
square  bib  collar  are  among  new  ideas 
in  neckwear,  and  are  very  pretty.  We 
have  seen  some  charming  bib  collars  of 
real  lace.  Irish,  filet  or  Venise,  and  also 
•  f  batiste  or  georgette  combined  with  lace. 
If  will  be  noticed  that  the  dress  is  very 
long  and  straight,  giving  the  present 
slender  silhouette.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
contrast  with  the  styles  of  six  months 
ago;  the  "flapper"  is  now  as  much  out  of 
date  as  the  long-ago  "Gibson  girl." 

.Teksev  Cloth. — At  the  right  is  a  sim- 
I  le  but  smart  dress  of  jersey  cloth,  one  of 
tie  most  useful  and  least  expensive  of 
woolens.  It  could  be  made  from  the  tu¬ 
bular-woven  cloth,  or  from  that  woven  in 
tin-  ordinary  width.  It  is  all  perfectly 
plain,  buttoning  down  the  front  with 
small  round  buttons  to  just  below  the 
waist.  The  skirt,  was  pleated  at  the  hips 
i'ii  each  side,  and  the  Waist  had  a  little 

gathering  at  each  side  at  the  yoke,  to  give 
more  fullness.  A  yoke  effect  was  given 
by  some  scattered  cross-stitch  embroidery 
on  tlie  waist,  and  a  wide  band  id"  the  same 
embroidery  crossed  the  front.  This  dress 
was  chestnut,  brown,  embroidered  in  dark 
brown,  with  touches  of  orange  and  old 
blue.  The  gauntlet  cuffs  and  deep,  round 
collar  were  of  fine  unbleached  linen,  and 
there  was  a  narrow  belt  of  brown  leather. 
Sometimes  a  dross  of  this  type  has  nar¬ 
row  jileated  panels  at  the  side  that  hang 
loose,  a  little  below  the  skirt.  The  jersey- 
cloth  in  tubular  weave  is  so  easily  made 
into  dresses  of  the  prevailing  style  that 
many  girl.s  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  their  clothes  try  it  in  this  ma¬ 
terial,  the  usual  model  being  us  simple 
as  a  nightgown,  with  kimono  sleeves. 
Woolen  embroidery  is  used  for  trimming, 
and  the  effect  is  good,  with  little  work. 
Of  course,  the  final  result  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  care  and  neatness  with  which 
the  work  is  done. 

A  TiiKKB-PiKCE  St -it. — In  the  second 
picture  the  model  at  the  left  shows  a 
three-piece  suit  of  light  brown  wool 
velours.  The  suit  consists  of  a  dress 
with  sleeves  ami  upper  parr  of  the  waist 


Ask  About  the  Battery 
For  It  Carries  the  Load 


The  engine-generator  of  a  farm  light  and 
power  plant  must  be  powerful  enough  to 
charge  the  storage  battery  and  it  must 
be  able  to  supplement  the  battery  in  de¬ 
veloping  current  when  the  amount  required 
is  greater  than  the  ordinary  load.  But 
the  big  thing  to  consider  is  the  size,  the 
capacity,  of  the  battery  itself. 

The  battery  for  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant  is  extra  large  and  very 


substantial.  It  has  the  capacity  to  supply 
sufficient  current  for  everyday  consump¬ 
tion  without  danger  of  over-discharging. 

It  is  an-  easy  matter  for  anyone  to  con¬ 
trol  and  care  for  the  battery  of  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant,  and  the 
Plant  itself  is  so  easy  to  operate.  Just  send 
in  the  coupon,  below,  and  we’ll  tell  you  how 
you  can  immediately  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  electric  lights  and  power  on  your  farm. 


and 

Power 
Plant — 
Easy  to 
Operate 


Firming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  nie  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant, 

Name . . . . . 

P.  O.  Address . . - - R.N.Y.-23 


TRAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


GET  IT  PROM  TH£ 
Jfi&CtPPrOlRECL 


October  28,  1022 


Color  Your  Butter 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  sdiade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
.'55  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington.  Vt. 


Winter  Ration  for  Butter 

Will  you  give  me  a  Winter  grain  ration 
for  two  cows,  one  Holstein,  one  Guern¬ 
sey,  from  which  we  are  making  butter. 
We  have  about  one  ton  of  clover  hay. 
same  qirintiti  rf  pea-vine  hay,  plenty  of 
sweet  cornstalks  and  Timothy  hay.  I 
wish  co  use  ground  oats  as  a  basis. 

New  York.  F.  o.  K. 

A  suitable  Winter  ration  for  two  fam¬ 
ily  cows  from  which  you  expect  to  make 
butter  and  market  milk  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  combining  the.  following  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  suggested  proportions: 
Ground  oats,  35  lbs.:  wheat  bran.  15 
lbs.:  cornmeal.  10  lbs.;  linseed  meal.  12 
lbs.:  cottouseed  meal,  12  lbs.;  gluten  feed. 
16  lbs. 

I  should  allow  one  feeding  of  Timothy 
hay  and  one  feeding  of  clover  bay  per 
day.  and  use  the  sweet  cornstalks  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  them  to  pick 
over  during  their  idle  hours.  Feed  1  lb. 
of  grain  for  each  5L.  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  and  let  them  have  all  of 
the  roughage  that  they  will  dean  up  with 
relish. 

In  the  absence  of  mangels,  turnips  or 
some  succulent  feed  of  this  character,  I 
should  feed  5  or  0  lbs.  per  day  of  dry 
beet  pulp.  This  can  be  moistened  12 
hours  before  each  feeding  and  will  provide 
succulence  that  will  increase  the  pala- 
ability  of  the  other  ration  and  keep  the 
milk  flowing  in  a  constant  stream.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  salt  before  the  animals 
at  all  times  and,  if  desired,  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  this  mineral  can  be  mixed  with 
the  grain  ration. 


Keep  Your  Stock  Healthy 


MINERAL# 

^COMPOUND 


Mr  help  to  free  them  from  worms.  Sprinkle  it  ^1! 

W  over  the  roughage  and  mix  it  with  the  con- 
j  f  centrates.  It  will  keep  them  sleek  and  healthy,  cut  ^ 
y  your  feed  bills  and  greatly  increase  y°ur  profits.  ^ 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses 

v  “Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better ” 

Double  Diamond  is  a  pure  cane  molasses  guar-  Jn 
!  anteed  to  contain  at  least  55%  combined  sugars.  ^Fjl 
§  ^ tfia*  convince  y°u  oF  its  superior  quality.  || 

K  |]  k  We  will  ship  y 


NEGLECT! 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glv®  Y  v,,.] 
satisfaction o:  V 

money  rofimde.l.  P  i'Mjfi 

$1  Package  sufficient  jj  M  ' 

for  ordinary  cwsoi»  ly 

Postpaid  an  receipt  of  Orfce. 

Write<p",''scrlptl»e  booklet 

CO.  <81  ''earth  Ave..  Plttsburah.  Pa 


.  .  „  as  of  Double  Diamond 

Feeding  Molasses,  in  a  strong  wooden  keg  for 
only  $1,  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today. 

k  Let  us  send  you  “Feeding  Hints  That  A 
V  Bring  Dollars”  —free.  Write  for  it.  M, 
flL  Ask.  for  quantity  prices  on  Double  ' 

Ink  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses.  mf* 

E2||k  DUNBAR  MOLASSES  AND 
SYRUP  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Established  in  1865  ^ 

80- A  Wall  Street  W'  -  ~ 
New  York  City 


Grain  for  Winter  Feeding 

At  present  prices  of  grain,  what  would 
be  best  to  buy  for  Winter  feeding  of 
dairy  cows,  flip  roughage  being  a  good 
quality  of  hay  and  silage?  Would  it  be 
injured  by  keeping  from  now  until  Win¬ 
ter?  E.  s.  B. 

Connecticut. 

We  advocate  the  feeding  of  grain  to 
dairy  cows  throughout,  the  entire  year. 
If  one  limits  the  use  of  concentrates  to 
their  lactation  period  and  forces  them  to 
subsist  on  roughage  or  oven  pasture  alone 
during  the  Summer,  this  reacts  during 
the  next  lactation  period.  Where  dry 
cows  arc-  fed  grain  during  their  rest 
period  it  enables  them  to  fortify  their 
system  with  minerals  and  to  put  on  flesh 
that  easily  melts  when  the  milking  func¬ 
tion  begins.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  dairy  cows  going  dry  during  the 
Summer  and  having  access  to  pasture 
grass  will  store  an  abundance  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus  so  essential  for  milk 
production  during  the  lactation  period. 

As  to  whether  it  is  good  judgment  to 
buy  feeds  at  t his  time  to  carry  on  through 
the  Winter  is  a  debatable  subject.  No 
one  knows  what  prices  will  prevail  for 
feeds  one,  two  or  three  months  hence, 
and  it  is  a  gamble  that  every  dairyman 
must  decide  to  make  at  his  own  risk. 
Under  present  prices  corn,  oats,  gluten 
and  bran  are  the  most  economical  sources 
of  digestible  nutrients.  Cottonseed  meal 
and  linseed  meal  are  proportionately 
high.  I  believe  that  if  the  protein  car¬ 
riers  decrease  somewhat  in  price  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  feeds  will  increase  in  propor¬ 
tion  and  that  in  the  end  there  will  not 
be  very  much  variation  in  the  actual  cost 
of  complete  feeds.  At  the  present 
moment  the  market  is  strong.  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  certain  basic  feeds  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  getting  cars  to  move 
and  merchandise  the  surplus.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  250  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy.  150  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oats,  125 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  125  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed  is  suggested, 
this  to  be  fed  with  a  good  grade  of  silage. 

In  any  event,  do  not  keep  the  grain 
from  your  dry  cows.  A  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  oafs,  bran,  corn  and 
oilmenl  makes  the  best  combination  for 
dry  cows.  1  should  not  feed  a  great  deal 
of  silage  to  cows  during  the  dry  period, 
but  I  should  let  them  have  all  the  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  thorn  to  get  under  their  skins. 
Materials  of  this  character  are  rich  in 
mineral  matter  and  are  a  real  insurance 
policy  against  deficiencies  in  a  ration. 


unbars, 


Engine 
Book  r! 

i  FREE ^i 


Gombautt’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

An  absolutely  Safe  and  reliable 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 

liniment,  counter-irritant  and  blister 

,  VETERINARY  HUMAN 

For  Curb,  Splint,  For  Muscular  and 

Sweeney,  Capped  Hock,  WaPr&Bjfr  Inflammatory 

Strained  Tendons,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 

Founder,  Wind  Puffs,  »»  Tk  Sprains,  Sore  Throat, 

Fistula,  Spavin,  wi  lj.  Chest  Colds,  Lumbago, 

Ringbone.  111  "  WLgfiA  Burns,  Bruises  or  Cuts. 

Whether  you  are  the  owner  of  race-horses  or  work-horses,  you  can 
prolong  their  usefulness  by  the  use  of  this  time-tested  remedy. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  sent  by 
parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price 

THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

As  a  human  remedy  wherever  external  treatment  is  indicated  it  is  invaluable,  soothing  and  healing 


&  ..-r.  T<'ll>  how  t’  make  dozens  or 

motor  nail  household  ropalr* 
easily,  quk'kly  nod  economical)'. 
Write  for  this  hook  end  learn  lion- 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

run  savo  you  Hinny  dollars.  Sold  l>y  Hardware 

and  (lenm-Aj  Stores,  In  6-ox.,  1  Ih. _ 

undo-lb.  tins.  Also  in  largerslzes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO.  - = 

Dept.  30 -T  1*0-  flU 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J„  U.  S.  A.  I 


SELDOM  SEE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hors* 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


Upward 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  maotiim-U.  Get  ourplan  of  euay 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7075  Beinbrldgo,  N.  Y, 


FUR  COATS.  WRAPS.  ROBES.  RUGS 

made  from  hides  foranyY  skin  vaith  hair  on 


STY l  I  sit  garments,  w  arm 
nnil  diimblr,  made  to 
order  from  llOltSiC,  COW 
or  ftir  bearing  nmniiil*. 
Glove*  and  caps  from  the 
trimming.  Save  Mi  to  7.W. 
He  tan  tlo-ln-  j  nil  vtrarlli.iti. 

Fur  s*nn  ml*  re i wired  nnd 
remodelled, 

Mill  *2-p.  UTAUIfllF. 
How  lo  pretmro  akino; 
shows  oil  lee,  Hire*,  price;*, 
l*i oiii |it.  reliable  Ht-rvlec 
I  mm  specialist,  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning,  manufacturing  und 
taxidermy. 


Have  Lots  of  Hot  Water — 
Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 

P‘»r  poultrymon.  stockmen,  dairymen,  sugar-makers, 
r*- ' fruit  gr"wuni  snd  butcher*. 

S—  3  FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

v  Conk*  of  wurma  food  for  stock  und 
■  r;|  r  -  1  * 1  I  •  rupte  lint  W,it.-r; 

BOIL:  ditpHiKhiul  thr  y eur  'round. 
Lni  t.6  I'veryUilfiK  from  mb*  to  <  Imtikf 
fJwuq  or  L'rig  >n**ka.  Kequlri**  no  •prrtnl 
1  v. jkty  plarn  or  fuiirulalion. 

A  fade  in  Ci  u‘t$9 — PS  oat *.  M  100 
A  YCjijfef-y  catHUsilu,  Smut  for  litsrahur* 

(i n ft  jirirm  and  irmnry  back  offer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
^  Dept,  201  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Mucceusor  to  Lewis  Mf«.  Co, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


F  “Saved  24c  per  Rod/’  writes  William 
Henry  .RJpley,  Ohio.  Ton-  ton, can  save. 
We  Pay  the  Freight  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry.  Hawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  l»ept.-;::a  MUNCIE,  IND. 


574  Ns, 
West  Avo. 
Rochester,  N,  V, 


'  Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co 


THE  BEST  BUTTEK,  Hit  lean  Time  of  Work 

l  HE  FENNER  CHURN  (hums,  wash¬ 
es,  salts  and  works  tbn  hutn-r  without 
r..inc*vin«  frciTo  th/-  churn  ot  la-tnte  Imn 
illud  will.  tulle  .  or  blitter  worker*  You 
t.iki-  ||  from  churn  rrady  lo  park.  N-*  ox 
Itouurn  toatmoat>hi-rv.  Csuoeit,,  13 gala, 
t"  100  Vais.  S’-I'i  thru  rlualm  ut  Ulroct. 
Wttli.  fur  hr..,  booklet  ritURlnKSON 


When  y on  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  act 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
qua  'antee  editorial  paqc.  :  :  : 


BROS.,  703  Waltmiu  BUI,. .  Jamstlawn.  N.  V 


Y  n 


Nov.  21-23 — Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation-  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onomlaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N,  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dee,  2 — Franklin  Township 
Poultry  Association,  second  annual  show- 
poultry  and  pet  stock.  Franklin  Lake, 
N.  J. 

Dee.  13-16 — Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Jan.  16-20.  1023 — Agricultural  Week, 
New  Jersey  8tate  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.  X.  .T. 

Jan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27.  1023 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Feeding  Pigs  Garbage 

Can  yon  tell  me  of  any  way  of  feeding 
garbage  to  pigs  and  of  avoiding  the  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  which  arises  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  from  the  pigs  throwing  the  garbage 
around  in  the  pen?  This  seems  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  Is  there  any  form  of  trough 
which  would  prevent  this,  or  is  there  any 
chemical  which  could  be  used  to  spray 
the  yard  which  would  be  inoeuous  to  the 
pigs?  It.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  feed 
garbage  to  pigs  confined  in  small  pens. 
At  best  such  surroundings  are  unsani¬ 
tary,  and  during  hot  weather  odors  are 
created  that  are  very  objectionable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  amount  of  garbage 
should  be  limited  in  amount  so  that  the 
hogs  will  clean  the  troughs  thoroughly  at 
each  feeding.  If  surplus  amounts  are  left 
to  accumulate  in  troughs  the  pigs  will 
muss  around  in  the  troughs  and  create 
exactly  the  conditions  you  have  com¬ 
plained  of. 

If  the  pens  are  relatively  large,  or  the 
pigs  are  confined  in  yards  where  some 
forage  crops  are  available,  this  objec¬ 
tionable  feature  is  not  encountered.  In 
many  instances  the  error  is  made  of  forc¬ 
ing  pigs  to  live  exclusively  on  garbage 
and  table  refuse.  The  most  economical 
as  well  ns  the  most  satisfactory  gains  are 
made  where  pigs  are  fed  some  corn  in 
conjunction  with  the  garbage.  Usually 
garbage  is  deficient  in  protein,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  some  digester  tankage 
and  corumeal  to  bring  the  daily  ration 
into  balance.  Cooking  the  garbage  is  not 
always  advantageous,  for  it  is  not  ouly 
an  expensive  means  of  preparation,  but  it 
is  not  so  palatable  as  the  raw  garbage. 

The  use  of  an  abundance  of  air-slaked 
lime  around  the  pens  has  many  advan¬ 
tages.  and  the  frequent  spraying  with  a 
1  or  2  per  cent  solution  of  any  of  the 
coal  tar  disinfectants  has  its  advantages. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  positive  that  pigs  con¬ 
fined  in  small,  filthy  pens,  cannot  be  fed 
garbage  exclusively  without  encountering 
the  objectionable  odors  that  you  mention. 
Cleanliness,  of  course,  is  an  important 
requisite.  If  cement  floors  are  provided 
and  cement  troughs  are  used,  and  provid¬ 
ed  these  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary,  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained.  F.  c.  M. 


HOLST  El  NS  ™  r«t"“ 

Other  forces  closing 

out  herd.  10  heifers.  1  to  2  yi  s. 
old  bred  to  our  3i4l>.  bull.  2-9 
mouths  old.  1  from  a.  32-lb. 
d»nt :  1  bull.  9  months  old  from 
ft  21-lb.  ‘Jryenr  old;  1  2-year  old 
springer.  I  fresh  3  ye»r  old 
heiferfvHf  Ht  idde:lcow.  Our 
34-lb,  herd  Hire,  no  reasonable 
offer  refiiHpri,  Also  10  sheep,  1 
registered  Belgian  atmlion  1 
year  old.  Farm  of  lot  acres. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN.  fully,  N.  Y. 


WE  offer  Spring  and  Summer  Sows 
am)  Boars  of  Epochal,  Real  Type, 
Model  and  Symboleer  Bloodlines. 
The  world  leaders  as  pork  producers 
and  show  ring  winners— good  feeders— 
hardy,  energetic  pigs.  The  profitable 
Berkshire  is  the  BIG  TYPE.  Prices 
reasonable.  Registered.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


takes  Holstein  heifer 

==  calf,  sired  by  son  of  cham- 
*  pionbull;  dam  a  first-prize 

winner  for  three  years.  Will  slop  bull  calf— 
not  related.  $75.00  takes  the  pair,  with 
all  papers.  We  ship  on  approval.  Will  not 
consent  to  have  one  dissatisfied  customer. 
D.  M.  WHITE  -  -  Bath,  N.  Y. 


■R  \  O  (1  A  f  Rcffislcrr<l  3-yr.olds, 

^  .  HOLSTEIN  bred.  $85. 
Heifer  calves.  835  to  $.50,  according  to  age.  Ten 
cows,  8150  to  $300,  Top  notch  breeding. 

EI.ITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munusville,  X.  Y. 


FURS^r 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 


Large  Berkshiresat  Highwood 

High  wood  Berkshire*  have  always  been 
noted  foreize  and  prolificacy.  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  litters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Two  i-jr.-old  Daughter*  of  McKinley  Plctertje 
Beet*.  Both  fresh.  Algo  extra  good  Bull,  13  m<w.  old. 
9-10  white,  large  undjsti  night.  Stevens  Bros.,  Wii.on.Vf, 


Order  traps  and  baits  now  Send  coupon  below 
at  onee  to  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  lowest 
prices  on  supplies,  get  free  samples  NOXENT 
(kills  human  scent)  and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (de¬ 
stroys  skunk  smells  instantly).  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pardner  showing  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We  keep  yon 
posted  on  market  and  send  fur  price 
Jl  A!i  r’r.-',  —  "Ml  reday  to 


Springtoanli  Farm 

offers-  vmimr  service*  l»o:ir*  !>y  Symboleer*:?  Superb,  No. 
256356.  Also  1m*»  «l  sows  for  September  farrow.  Write 

J .  L-  W  ATSON  -  Slnrbicilale«  Conn- 


fOR  SALE— Two  three-months-old 
1  Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 

Sired  by  Fencoytl  Fashion  Piute  54690,  grandson  of 
Golden  Secret  of  Lily  vale. 

Dams  also  are  granddaughters  of  Golden  Secret  ,  ,f 
Lilyvnle,  out  of  A.  K-  cows  with  records  of  559 
lbs.  and  689  lbs.  fat. 

Calves  are  lares.  ha.lthr  and  well  marked.  Prices  are  low- 
os  darns  are  capable  of  making  good  records,  when  put  on  test. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  A  M.  ARCHER  •  .  Reading.  Pa. 


BerkshireofSize  and  Quality 


Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Get  special  prices  on 
service  boars.  Wenimlen  high  shotv  record  this  fail. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
470  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

d  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
EL,‘ 'Trapper's  Pardner."  and  tags.  Send  mo 
price  lists  all  season .  All  FREE. 


March  and  April  boars  for  sale  out  of  tiie  best  sow 
bent  in  the  State.  Severnl  selected  individuals 
only.  JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH  HANKINSON.  Glen  Moore.  N.  J. 


Hampshires  of  Quality 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
portuntty  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  bealchr 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tJie  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  detested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  n.,..  issue  »  * 


Bred  in  the  pnrple  from  the  best  of  blood  lines.  Cholera 
immnned.  double  treatment.  We  Imre  a  few  Spring  Pig., 
Boars  ami  Gilts  of  Dc!\alh-King  breeding — splendid  indi¬ 
viduals,  wonderful  type,  great  arched  hacks,  high  of  the 
ground,  perfect  feet:  Hampshire  type  unexcelled,  and  ti 
smooth  *  —  possible  to  tind  them.  Prices  from  e-'ti  to  (I no. 
One  yearling  Boar,  sired  by  Bunn  -  De Kalb- Kins,  as  near 
perfect  as  can  find  them,  -tlcO.  Sent  in  approval. 

LISETER  FARMS  -  Newtown  Square,  Penna. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A  R_  breeding. 
Price*  very  reasonable-  Write  for  pedigrees.  | 

SMFTHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  f*rl  bbruef| 

eradecows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN.  Mot..  Midison,  N  J. 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  aud  breed 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  al 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  WEI91AN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa, 


FEEDING 


FORESTDALE  FARIVl 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Wliites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loai,N.Y. 


Offers  May  Rose  -toe It  of  hoi  n  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dam-,  priced  for  quick  role.  Accredited  Herd  No.  lii!K>9. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  NICHliD  0.  0<f  BREST.  EmiKrX.n.,  NT 


WRITE  TODAY  For  r«nrr 
Feeding  Instructions  f  IyLIj 

You  willin' ant  to  know  just  how  BTRUVEN'S  FISH 
MEAL  can  be  used  to  make  your  feeding  more 
profitable.  Onr  Fish  Mvul  is  made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish,— finely  ground, — and  rich  iu  the  needed 
proteins  and  minerals  to  keep  your  stock  in  best 
condition.  A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  benefits. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore.  Md 


Fritzlyn  Guernsey  BULLS 

One  to  etght  month-old.  May  Rose  A.  K.  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  liei-d.  Wrileforsalelbtatidfiilld-escrip'  on. HOW. 
WM.  F.  FRETS  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7 ;  red  kidney, 
$6.50  to  $7.25 ;  yellow  eye,  $6  to  $7.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  45  to  45i£c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  43c ;  storage,  35  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  70  to  71c;  gathered, 
choice,  55  to  65c ;  storage,  30  to  33c. 

APPLES 

Wealthy,  bbl..  $3  to  34;  McIntosh,  $5 
to  $8 ;  Hubbnrdston,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Wolf 
River.  $2  to  $3;  Twenty  Ounce,  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Boxes,  75c  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
peaches,  bu.  basket,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pears, 
bin.  $1  to  $2.50;  plums,  4-qt.  basket,  25 
to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to  $1.20: 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  23  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  roosters,  18  to  10c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $8 ;  ducklings,  lb.. 


C’a  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free 
•  <»  A  Xo.-l  Figs.  *10.50  up.  Hither  sex  I -airs  no. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  *.  hill.  s«u«»  fsih.  *.  r- 


CHEAP. 

J.  H.  WHEATON,  Painted  Pi»t,  >.  T 


Gnarnoava  A  few  f« males  of  A.  R.  breeding. 
0UBIIIS6J3  One  yearling  bull.  Accredited 

Jus.  E.  van  Alstync,  Kladerhook,  >'.  Y. 


Shropshire  Yearling  Rama  for  sale. 
ERT  -  Lodi,  New  York 


'eg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Cheater  White  Riga,  and  bred 
I  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Watvii.’.r,  Nkw  York 


Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  OfHlK  rxRM,  Pnrehaiv.  R.  T. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berk  shires.  6  weeks  old. 
SS.OO  each.  ROUSE  BROS.,  IK' shore.  Pa, 


A  DTAN  C  E  31  K  N  T 

L.vss  than  20  rears  ago  on  i  v  11  owners  ct 
Hampshires.  Tt.alav.  <“.0(81.  Free  t'lrcu- 
Lir.  All  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  n>M 
Bax  K  WMIl'VOKIi,  PA 


Either  color,  large  or  small:  Mated  Pairs  or  Dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet  IDc 

JNO.  F.  MURRAY  5  SON  I.  0.  No  1  New  Loadoa.  Olu* 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  5E2SMS 

by  Imported  and  Walnut  Hall  rams.  Satisfaction  guai- 
anleed-  C.  P.  I  M  W.  II6HAM,  N„,l.  Crut  Fnai,  P. 


FERRETS  SSJiifs.tTS 

^  pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
Cents.  C  H  KEEFER  A  CO.  Greenwich.  Ohio 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

at)  '.railing  Rums.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  for  sale. 

ELLIS  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


AH  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

JOUN  It.  DCXIai-  Wfirtaoupert.  Ohio 


Pigs.  Gilts.  Sows  and  Tloars 

OUtTHU  FAKK  aiaob-j.  V.V 


Orion  DafenderOurocs 


ForSale-30  Hampshire  Rams 

tion  for  fall  use.  Abo  a  '  WORM  REMEDY  "  that  is 
working  wonders  in  my  ri  ck  and  cleaning  nut  the 
stomach  Worms.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Hjfl.  Ontario  C»..N  T. 


for  killing  rats.  Also  hunting  rabbits. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  1  :ee. 

Levi  Farnsworth  .N«w  Loadaii,  Ohla 


Ferrets 


1  ill  POOS  Oriou  and  bensatiou  Breed 
^  w  AJ  VJ  VJ  ins;  A|1  age.  for  sale 

F.  M.  Fat tingtoo  &  Son  .Merritieid.  N.  \ 


DF*0LICE  AND  ARMY  330GS 

Litterof  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  generation 
Champion  aud  International  Champion  iu  Pedigree 

GEO.  RAUCH,  CltskiM  HHillit  Slack  farm  Freehaiii.  N  Y 


DUROt'S- Septernber  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock 
ELM  \V OOI>  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N  Y 


br  1919  Chicago  International  Grand  Champion  Rain  and 
Minton  Ewe.  #40.  C.  J.  'HH.boX  h  »0>,  Naaaaa,  ,\,Y. 


Y  BOAR  Ssij 

27^639.  Farrowed  Sept. 
j>l  3rd.  l.fjdSt.V.  Dell). 
7456A.  He  is  Second 
ate  Fair.  1922.  His  get 
Bids  closed  Oct.  30.  RC2. 

AURORA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Female  FOX  HOUND 

Han  Mink  and  Fox**  loaf  season.  ♦‘2i»  C.O. D.  License, i. 

DON  A.  BOAROMAN  Rome.  New  York 


VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  lettuce,  bu., 
15  to  50c;  tomatoes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ;  spinach  box. 
65  to  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy.  No.  I.  $27  to  $28;  No. 
2,  $25  to  $26  ;  No.  3.  $22  to  $23 ;  clover 
mixed,  $23  to  $26.  Straw — Rye,  $27  to 
$28;  oat  and  wheat.  $16  to  $17. 


ForSale— Scotch  Shepard  Pups 

Fox  and  Rabbit  dogs.  >'.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N  Y. 


Registered  Sbropshires 


9)  Ram«.  1  and  i  years  old :  2.) 
Era.  f»f«  vs*  lictT,  us.  a.  r. 


QUALITY  WHITE  COLLIES 

&  mo*.  oM  female*,  beantiea,  registered,  guaranteed. 

Koseland  Keen  els  Borkeolle,  Virginia 


Big  Type  DUROC- JERSEYS 


icg.  Shr»|i«Jtlre  Kama  and  Ewes,  oil  ages,  well  cov- 
I  ered.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  New  Yoiik 


Hour  and  sow  rags  fr-wu  large  liners  and  of  Me*  hmtl 
Path  finder  strain.  Registered  fi  ami  x-a  lca.  mil  jug,  fin 
and  dli  each.  Lake  View  Karas,  Naasea,Sa*aexC«., N.  J. 


•I  tSLf— Shrepahire  Yearling  Rama X  Lmiuba.  Also 
Rainbouillel  Rams.  MUKtl  C  IEtlnSUT.  Msatssr  f Sill.*  T. 


Bed  l*  reed 

r  kind.  -U 


Cnllle  Papa.  The  handsome  aud  intelligent 
so  Fox  Terners.  *Ut*»  INS.,  tiros*  City,  Px 


Special— BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 


Twenty  Selected  Spring  Farrow.-u  Boars  for  Sale 
Soon  ready  for  service.  (Trem  >  >riou  Sensation  2nd 
Breeding.  Guaranteed  Breeders.  Herd  rntmune 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Anna ndale,  N.  J 


Pedigree  English  Setter  Pups 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  31 — Free  moving  pictures,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  films.  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Nov.  7-9 — Wisconsin  Butter  makers’ 
Association,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Secretary, 
II.  C.  Larson.  Madison.  Wis. 

Nov.  4-11 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Man¬ 
ager,  O.fM.  Plummer. 

Nov.  8-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition,  Nashua. 
N.  H. 

Nov.  0-10 — National  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  sixth  annual  meeting.  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

Nov.  1-1 — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  14-17 — State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Watertown.  N.  V. 

Nov.  15-17 — American  Homological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Nov.  15-18 — Monmouth^  Poultry  Club, 
annual  show,  Red  Bank.  N,  J. 


5 mos.  old-  One  male.  $50;  two  females.  $30 
each.  Sire.  Phllp*s  Neno  Cttaicr.)  Dam,  Fair 
City  Queen  (SN942.J  HENRY  BURMCK, AAt«uy,  R.  1.  8«  186 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FARM  RAISED 

Airedale  Puppies 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Wi 


FORMERLY 
IU  KHA  91  S 

Quality  milk. 


Rambouillet  &  Delaines 

A  few  good  nuns  of  both  breeds  at  farmers'  prices. 
Also  rams  good  enough  lo  head  the  best  pure  bred 
docks,  A  few  Kamt'ouillet  ewes  to  sell,  open  or 
bred.  Y/.  II.  PRESTON,  Springwater,  N,  Y, 


10  weeks  old.  l'Uie  coal  and  color.  Champion 
blood  on  both  sides.  Pedigree  with  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  Woodstock.  Virginia 


and  O.  t.  C.  PIGS,  cheap 

J.«  WKtTM.rmatPtu.i  r 


Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calve* 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


AIREDALE  PIPS  AIREDALES 

“  Trump  Cards”  “Noted  Families  " 

l>r.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  30  years.  Under  Suite  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinuelou  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J  . 


ANGORA  Goats 


Bucks,  and  Buck  Kid>  At  reAPooable  prfow.  Pi  Im 
witi tiers.  C.  J.  Shdwldlne,  Lorriiluc,  »w  V orL 


A  Few  Extra  Good  Airedale  Puppies 

Kxcelleut  pedigree.  Males,  $15;  Females.  $10. 
Mrs.  R.  P.  LOVETT  -  Falialugton,  Pa. 


SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  ENDUES.  Box  130.  Westbrook.  Conn 


An  Unusually  Fins  Littar  of  Police  Puppios 

Ready  fer  delivery  Oct.  15.  Sire  Imported.  MEM,  <m«.ix,I.T 


Jirsoys  ForSale-  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  New  Jers*‘y.  At  price* 
that  will  injure  t-heir  sale.  Cone  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  f.  0.  Bu  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Shetland  Ponies 

♦st  herd  id  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  V.  p, 


Eligible  Airedales  CD* ASSET  KENNELS,  iMritoM,  Cm. 


GEO.  I.  FOX, INC 


October  28,  3!> 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Corn  Silage  Substitutes 

I  have  a  dairy  of  10  cows.  My  corn 
crop  is  a  failure,  so  consequently  1  shall 
not  be  able  to  till  silo  with  corn.  I  have 
a  good  crop  of  buekwhout.  and  wondered 
if  it  would  pay  to  put  it  in  silo,  or  would 
it  pay  best  to  thrash  the  crop,  us  the 
straw  will  be  practically  worthless  for 
feed  when  thrashed.  If  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  this  buckwheat  would  make  silage, 
please  advise  me  when  to  cut  it — when 
quite  green  or  fairly  ripe.  F.  c.  it. 

{New  York. 

I  have  had  uo  experience  in  ensiling 
buckwheat,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  best  be  ripened  and  thrashed, 
rather  than  put  into  the  silo.  Feeds  of 
this  character  ferment  intensely,  and  un¬ 
less  they  are  mixed  with  some  relatively 
dry  product  the  resulting  silage  is  neither 
palatable  uor  nutritious.  The  ouly  sub¬ 
stitute  that  I  know  of  for  silage  under 
the  conditions  described  is  beet  pulp.  If 
this  product  is  moistened  for  12  hours 
before  feeding,  and  then  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  ration  that  is  complete  and 
palatable,  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
make  milk  economically  during  the  com¬ 
ing  ‘Winter.  f.  c.  m. 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALERS 

Wfito  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list-  this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get  ] 

money 

furs.  W  A 


Easily  removedbyhand.  No 
screws  to  loosen.  No  tools 
needed.  Simply  raise  nose 
piece,  lift  entire  bowl  up 
and  it  is  released  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Yet  when  in  place  the 
cu  w  cannot  budge  it. 


164  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  40  New  York,  N.Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Start  your  season  right, 
Communicate  with  us 


40%  More  Milk  —  50%  Less  Work 


Composition  of  Feeds 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  the  mixed 
feed  one  buys  is  composed  of  equal  parts 
bran  and  middlings?  F.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

No,  the  term  “mixed  feed"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  It  is  a  term  applied  to  combina¬ 
tions  carrying  varying  amounts  of  screen¬ 
ings.  and  oftentimes  more  variety  of 
wheat  feeds  are  included  under  this  term 
than  the  name  itself  might  signify. 
Strictly  sppakiug,  mixed  feed  applies  to 
combinations  of  ingredients  that  are 
brought  into  balance  by  utilizing  products 
originating  with  a  variety  of  grains  and 
concentrates. 

There  is  an  attempt  being  made  by  a 
group  of  co-operating  agencies  suggest; 
ting  that  all  formula*  should  be  open  and 
tbe  exact  amount  of  each  ingredient  used 
identified.  While  this  sounds  very  nice 
in  theory,  it  does  not  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  practice,  for  it  give  the  unscrup¬ 
ulous  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to 
modify  his  formula  at  will,  for  there  is 
no  definite  means  of  identifying  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ingredients  used  after*  they 
have  been  mixed.  Hence  a  feed  that  sells 
on  its  merits  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
making  good  and  being  standard  and  use¬ 
ful  than  one  sold  on  its  formula. 

It  is  my  belief  that  :f  it  is  wheat  by¬ 
products  that  you  desire,  then  it  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  buy  the  straight 
bran  and  white  middlings,  rather  than  to 
seek  a  combination  under  the  form  of 
mixed  feed.  F.  c.  M. 


Plenty  of  tempered  water  is  necessary  for  a  maximum  flow  of  milk.  A  big  producer 
hasn’t  the  capacity  to  take  all  the  water  she  requires  in  only  two  drinks  a  day. 
Tests  in  many  practical  dairies  show  a  25  to  40  percent  milk  increase  with  Louden 
Water  Bowls.  Less  than  half  of  this  pays  for  Louden  Water  Bowls  —  the  first 
winter — the  remainder  is  net  profit — for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Louden  Bowls  give  cows  plenty  of  water  day  and  night.  Eliminate  that  disagree¬ 
able  winter  chore  of  driving  cows  out  to  water  twice  a  day.  Louden  Water  Bowls 
have  many  exclusive  superior  features.  The  only  bowl  with  a  strainer  in  the  valve. 
Prevents  entrance  of  dirt  to  clog  valve.  Cannc 
Valveseat.  valve  stem  and  strainer  are  brass— more  expensive 
yet  proof  against  rusting,  sticking  and  trouble  through  long 
years  of  service.  Valve  to  each  bowl  kept  closed  by  brass 
spring.  Water  cannot  flow  back  from  one  bowl  to  another. 

Spreading  disease  through  water  is  impossible. 

Louden  bowls  are  easily  detached  by  hand.  (See  ill  us. 
trations)  Absolutely  rigid  when  in  place.  Cows  can- 
not  budge  them.  Smoothly  finished  and  shaped  inside 
to  fit  cow’s  muzzle  comfortably.  No  place  to  hold 
dirt  or  disease  germs.  Easily  installed  in  any  barn 
with  any  kind  oi  stalls— no  expert  plumbing  needed, 

Only  A  1  Quality  is  built  into  Louden  Bam  equipment. 

First  cost  is  low  and  if  you  measure  long  years  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  service.  Louden  it  always  the  cheapest. 

Don’t  buy  any  Barn  Equipment 
until  you  have  seen  Louden 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2657  Court  St.  (Estab.  loft)  Fairfield.  Iowa 

Your  Nearest  Branch  :  —  Albany*  N.  Y  ;  Grand  Central 
Tcnninal,  Neu'  York  City;  Lafayette  Bldy.,  Philadelphia. 


Write  for  our  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  “free” 


ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


TRAPPERS 


IT'S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 

that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pockets.  That’s  the  .main  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  ii  suuiiro  deni  to  shippers  through 
out  the  United  States,  Canada  an(l  Abinltit 
since  1WJ.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
tils  promise  • 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

265?Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Without  obligation  send  complete 
literature  on  Barn  Kquiptneut  cheeked. 

□  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bow’s  □  Manure  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers  O  Hay  Tools 

□  OoorHsngws  □HozHouscEquipmenl 

□  Cupolas  U  Animal  Pens 

Name . _ . 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . . State . 


34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliablti  (Juttiution*  Stint  Prea 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


TD  AD  DC  DC«  Few  Ulus.  hook  tells 

. hut  yiNuC  I  itHrrcno.  how 

skuuk.  muskrat,  fox,  etc. 

^  *  "e  -V  deadfalls,  snares  and  halts ;  raise 
**'  -a  -  skunks  and  foxes;  gather  roots  ami 

herbs;  many  other  tilings.  Fur  Nsws  and  Outdoor  World, 
big  dlus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets;  trapping; 
hunting,  fishing:  woodcraft;  dogs;  fur  farming;  lots  of 
good  rtorian.  Send  I  Oe  for  »-ooy  of  I  loot  end  wunplo  copy  of 
magoilno.  FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD,  370  Seventh 
Avo.,  New  Vork.  Room  381. 


rtfULVE.KI&tD.f 

IMESTON 


Don’t  let  another  seeding  go  by  before 
you  put  in  SOLVAY.  You  make  more 
money  using  SOLVAY  because  it  gives 
3*ou  bigger  crops,  better  crops  ^nd  that 
means  more  money. 

It’s  sc  easy  to  handle  SOLVAY— shipped 
in  '  00  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk,  may  be  spi ead 
by  hand  or  lime  sower  Safe,  will  not 
burn,  and  is  so  finely  ground  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Sweeten  your  soil  ana  you  '‘sweeten"  your 
bank  roll  too.  There's  years  of  profit  in  using 
SOLVAY.  Find  out  all  about  it  —Write  for  the 
valuable  SOLVAY  lime  book— free  I 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


1  Increased  Profits 


Bigger  returns  from 

pigs  sent  to  market 

thirty  days  earlier  mhffJij 

soon  pay  for  a  dry, 

sanitary,  vermin- 

proof,  fire-safe,  hog  house  of 

Natco  Glazed  Hollow  Tile. 

Free  from  painting  end  repairs,  perfectly 
ventilated.  Easily  erected  at  reasonable  first 
cost — no  upkeep  expense.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  new  Natco  on  the  Farm  Book. 

-NATCO-'- TILE- 

NATIONAL- FIRE  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

1133  Pulton  Builuko  i;  Phtsbuiich.  Pa, 


This  'N 
Year 
Spread  \ 

SOLVAY 


different  sizes,  atnl  are  now  very  much 
used  in  both  dresses  and  millinery.  Jet 
uailheads  in  half-inch  size,  threaded  to 
form  a  bar.  make  an  effective  center  for 
a  flat  bow  on  a  hat,  or  at  the  fastening 
of  a  belt.  There  is  a  great,  deal  of  steel 
used  this  Autumn,  beads,  spangles  and 
thread.  The  high-grade  steel  ornaments, 
warranted  not  to  tnrpish.  are  quite  ex¬ 
pensive.  Buckles  and  brooches  in  buckle 
form  hold  the  folds  of  draped  skirts.  The 
buckle  pius  and  brooches  are  also  used 
on  bats,  and  to  fasten  high  collars. 

Tunics  of  silk  Spanish  luce  are  quite 
inexpensive,  and  worn  over  a  silk  slip 
they  make  a  complete  costume  with  very 
little  trouble.  They  ernne  in  a  number 
of  colors,  as  well  ns  black. 

Among  fashionable  separate  skirts  to 
wear  with  short  jackets  of  fur  or  fur 
cloth  are  circular  skirts  of  satin,  and 
handsome  models  of  matelnssc,  velvet  and 
velveteen.  Pleated  circular  skirts  in  wool 
Canton  crepe,  cheeks  and  plaids  are  fa¬ 
vored  in  woolen  skirts.  Pleated  skirts  of 
satin  and  crepe  de  chine,  or  draped  mod¬ 
els.  are  offered  for  wear  with  smart  over¬ 
blouses.  For  out-of-door  wear  we  see 
straight  skirts  of  vivid  patterns  in  soft 
woolen,  heavy  tweeds  and  blanket  cloth. 

Readymade  waist  linings  are  often  a 
great  convenience,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  prevailing  shape,  with  snug- 
fitting  belt,  does  not  make  a  convenient 
lit  under  the  loose  long-waisted  dresses 
now  popular.  A  liniug  must  be  made  of 
Brussels  net.  silk  mull,  f’bina  silk  or  soft- 
linishcd  muslin  that  will  follow  the  lines 
of  the  dress.  The  lining  should  always 
be  put  in  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out 
easily  when  cleaning  is  necessary.  A  short 
sleeve  set  in  the  lining  is  an  advantage 
where  the  dress  material  is  not  transpar¬ 
ent.  as  it  keeps  the  upper  part  of  the 
sleeve  clean,  aud  also  provides  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  dress  shields. 


CATCH  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  MINK 

No.  1-XK.  TRIPLE  CLUTCH 


WITH 

A  Trap  with  Wonderful  Holding  Power. 
Send  37c.  for  a  Single  Postpaid  Sample 
Ask  for  Complete  Price  List,  of  31  Sizes. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO,  oneida'n.y! 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BAWB 

nows 
T  mU&S 


BUNS  EAST 
V  "• 

ruMkich, 


Weigh, 

only  45 


WITTE* 

Buzz  Saw 


At  K.  C. 

From 

i'ittdbffb 

$80.66 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


*  Quick.  Needed 

Every  Farm.  Built  in  Baizes,  iT 

—complete  with  ocjrioc,  taw. 

frame,  mandrel,  pulley  unc  belt.  Ir^  r->!L/T(M s  fwl  . 
ready  to  mount  *»r»  wajron,  Died  w,  \ IrJ 

or  lontf  skids.  Particulars*  free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  -YTr 
1894  Oakland  Are.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Requires  5-H.P.  to  operate.  Husks 
50  Bushels  per  hour. 
Information  upon  application. 

L.  R.  Loomis  &  Son,  Claverack.N.Y. 


J. A. SPENCER  FDY  MACH. WORKS 

aet  me. 

DWIGHT  Illinois. 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  ill  Ibe  *'  Citllformu  of  Ihe  KhM  "  i»  both  pi'Otlt- 
alilr  iiml  plcowut  ;  mild  climate,  productive  noil,  long 
growing  Hi-ason,  line  markets,  near  I’UllftdSlpbla  mid  At 
lantlc  City.  Ulus,  catalog  describes  equipped  farms. 
81.1*00  up,  oil  terms.  FRKK  copy.  New  Jersey  Furm 
Agency,  403IIN  R.  K.  Trust  lllitr,  l’hlludelplilu,  l’u. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News 


Prices 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  l>?  New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Excepting  for  a  few  apples  and  pears 
the  season  for  the  nearby  fruit  has  gone 
by  and  the  market  is  dependent  on 
shipped-in  fruit  to  supply  the  trade, 
drapes  were  by  far  rhe  heaviest  single 
commodity  received  in  ear  lots  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  last  week.  Of  ap¬ 
proximated  1,100  cfl rioails  of  produce, 
which  were  unloaded  during  the  week 
ending  October  14.  500  carloads  were 
grapes.  The  demand  for  grapes  has  been 
fairly  good  most  of  the  season  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
unloads  prices  dropped  but  little.  Ou 
the  15 tli  12-quart  baskets  of  Concords 
from  Michigan.  New  York  and  Ontario 
were  sold  at  83  to  85  cents  per  basket 
in  carload  lots.  New  York  State  Bart¬ 
lett  pears,  which  sold  around  $2. ‘Jo  per 
bushel  basket,  held  steady,  as  trading  was 
fair  and  supplies  were  rather  light.  Good 
New  Jersey  Kioffers  had  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  at  30  to  50  cents  per  % -bushel 
basket.  There  continues  to  be  a  very 
dull  market  for  apples  and  prices  are 
low.  Only  _  really  fancy  apples  brought 
much  over  50  cents  per  %-bushel  basket 
for  nearby  stock,  while  05  to  S3  cents 
per  bushel  basket  was  about  all  Green¬ 
ing.  Baldwin.  Wealthy  and  Twenty  Ounce 
from  New  York  State  would  bring  on 
the  wholesale  market.  Such  varieties  as 
the  llnbbardston  and  Greening  brought 
•S2  to  82.50  per  barrel  for  B2%-inch 
stock,  and  some  of  the  fancy  table  apples, 
such  as  the  McIntosh,  brought  as  high 
as  84.50  or  $5  a  barrel.  York  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania  sold  up  to  $3  a 
barrel.  Events  continue  to  shape  them¬ 
selves  up  for  a  stronger  market  this  Win¬ 
ter.  A  light  crop  of  Baldwin,  a  fair  one 
of  Greening  and  Other  Winter  varieties 
is  reported  for  New  York  State.  The 
Michigan  crop  has  suffered  some  damage 
from  scab  and  other  causes,  and  with  the 
codling  moth  causing  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  shipments  that  were 
expected  earlier  in  the  season  from  the 
box  apple  States  of  the  North wesr  apple 
dealers  are  now  far  more  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  future  market  than  they  were 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  little  early  yet 
to  expect  an  active  demand  for  cranber¬ 
ries,  and  those  selling  ou  rhe  dull  market 
range  82  to  82.75  per  bushel  crate.  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin  growers  are  prac¬ 
tically  through  harvesting,  and  a  good 
crop  is  being  gathered  in  Massachusetts, 
the  frost  injury  to  date  being  light. 
Gains  in  l lie  estimates  from  September 
1  to  October  1  were  55.000  barrels,  or  a 
total  crop  of  550,000  barrels,  compared 
with  873,000  barrels  in  1921. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality 
of  many  of  the  vegetables  offered,  espe¬ 
cially  on  corn,  tomatoes,  string  beans, 
ere.,  which  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 
sou  son.  On  the  other  hand,  hue  crop 
spinach,  lettuce,  kale,  turnips  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  quite  freely  offered.  Lettuce  has 
been  plentiful,  hut  mostly  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  the  market  ruled  dull  at  75c 
to  81  per  crate  for  the  best  on  the  10th. 
The  celery  market  was  firm  and  trading 
was  fairly  arrive  at  .82.25  .to  82.50  per 
two-thirds  crate  in  the  rough  for  York 
State  and  IN  to  20  cents  per  bunch  for 
the  best  nearby  celery.  Cabbage  was  one 
of  the  vegetables  most  freely  offered,  and 
as  much  of  the  stock  arrived  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  prices  averaged  low.  good  domestic 
from  New  York  State  selling  87  to  .840 
per  ton.  Good  New  Jersey  cabbage  was 
steady  at  25  to  40  cents  per  % -bushel 
basket.  Unions  were  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities  slow  to  move,  and  the  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  quality  and  price  was  one  of 
the  noticeable  features.  The  Middle 
Western  onions  were  preferred,  best  yel¬ 
low  stock  jobbing  out  at  81.50  to  $1.05 
per  100-lb.  sack,  while  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  were  generally  very  ordinary  in  qual¬ 
ity.  due  to  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  section,  and  these  brought 
up  to  $1  per  100-lb.  sack.  White  pota¬ 
toes  are  moving  slowly  and  there  has 
been  little  material  change  in  prices  on 
basket  stock  for  several  weeks.  Good 
Gobblers  and  Green  Mountains  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  "8,  baskets  at  40  to  45  cents. 
Giants  for  10  cents  less,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  at  $1  to  81.15  per 
cwt.  Sweet  potatoes  were  also  slow, 
mostly  at  35  to  40  court*  for  a  20-quart 
basket. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

The  poultry  market  was  fairly  active, 
especially  on  good  fowl,  which  advanced 
about  2  cents  per  lb.  during  the  week 
ending  October  12.  Fancy  heavy  fowl, 
colored,  sold  chiefly  at  around  28  cents, 
few  at  30c  per  lb.,  while  White  Leghorn 
fowl  sold  as  low  as  20  cents  per  lb.  Fancy 
Spring  chickens  sold  at  about  the  same 
price  ns  the  heavy  fowl,  and  old  roosters 
were  worth  10  to  1.8  cents  per  lb.  There 
has  been  a  fair  demand  for  choice  qual¬ 
ities  of  dressed  poultry,  on  which  the 
market  has  ruled  firm,  with  hut  little 
change  in  prices.  F  resh-killed  fowl, 
l  acked  in  barrels,  had  sale  up  to  31  cents 
nor  lb.  Nearby  broilers  continue  to  bring 
“1  to  33  cents,  and  Spring  ducks  27  to 
2s  cents  per  lh. 

The  continued  siaroit.v  of  fresh  eggs  has 
caused  a  firm  market,  with  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  during  the  week  about  3  cents  per 
dozen  on  extra  firsts,  closing  on  the  17th 
at  49  cents  ner  dozen,  while  Western 
extra  firsts  sold  at  48  cents  per  dozen. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Fancy  hay  was  in  fair  demand  at 
steady  prices,  but  average  offerings  were 
undergrade  stock,  which  was  hard  to 
move.  New  Timothy  hay  ranged  $10  to 
$20  per  toti  for  good  stock,  and  clover 
mixed  at  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  Straw  was 
scarce  and  held  firm  at  812.50  to  $13  for 
the  best  wheat  and  oat  straw.  n.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  24c; 
chickens,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to 
25c:  geese,  lb..  25c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
50c;  chickens,  lh..  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  rabbits, 
lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  45  to  50c;  eggs.  70  to  75c; 
duck  eggs.  75  to  80c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2:  crabapples.  bu., 
$1.50;  grapes,  lb.,  5c;  nears,  bu,.  $1  to 
$2;  peaches,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  wafer- 
melons,  each.  15  to  50c. 

Beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3.50;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  30c ;  per  bu..  $1;  cabbage,  doz. 
beads.  40  to  00c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches. 
25  ro  30c ;  per  bu..  05  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c;  eggplant,  each. 
10  to  25c :  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c ;  green 
peppers,  bu.,  $1;  red  peppers,  bu..  $1.50: 
garlic,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf.  doz..  30  to 
35c;  Boston,  doz..  40  to  00c ;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  dry.  per  bu.. 
75c  ro  81.25;  new  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  romaine.  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c;  string 
beans,  bu..  $1.50:  tomatoes,  bu..  81  to 
$2:  turnips,  doz.  bunches.  40c;  per  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  corn.  doz..  20  to  25c;  pump¬ 
kins.  crate.  50c  to  81 ;  Hubbard  squash, 
each.  10  to  25c:  per  lb..  214  to  3c; 
chestnuts,  bu..  $11  to  $12. 

Hay,  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  2. 
$10  to  $18;  No.  3.  $14:  Timothy.  $20; 
straw,  ton.  $16  to  $1S. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c  j 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  14c:  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  24  to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 
12  to  14c ;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c ;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  white,  lb..  22c; 
colored,  lb..  25c ;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to  23c ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  15c;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lb..  22  to  24c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  30  to  40o ;  pigeons,  each,  15 
to  18c. 

Eggs.  35  to  40c;  butter  .country,  crock, 
lb.,  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  14-qf.  basket.  35  to  50c :  per 
bu..  50  to  75c;  per  bbl..  $2  to  $2.25; 
crabapples.  basket,  55  to  05c;  grapes. 
Niagara.  14-qt  basket,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
Concord,  basket.  $1.15  to  81.25;  pears, 
bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  per  lb.,  1  to  l%e;  prunes, 
basket,  75  to  90c ;  quinces,  basket.  50 
to  60c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs. :  Bed 
marrow,  white  marrow.  $5 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $0;  red  kidney,  $5;  pea.  84.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $4.40;  yellow  eye.  85;  imperials. 
84. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  pick¬ 
ling.  peck,  40  to  50c;  beets,  per  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  45c ;  beans,  wax.  i4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  81  to  $1.25;  green,  basket.  00  to 
75e;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  do*,  heads.  35  to  45c;  carrots, 
basket,  30  to  35c:  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
50  to  60c;  eggplant,  doz..  00  to  75c; 
Hubbard  squash.  1b. ,  lL>c;  lettuce,  doz.. 
heads.  20  to  30c;  head  lettuce,  doz..  40 
to  50e;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25c:  onions, 
dry.  basket.  40  to  50c;  per  bu..  75  to  90c; 
peppers,  green.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c; 
red.  basket.  50c;  potatoes,  bu..  55  to 
00c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  parsnips, 
14-qt.  basket.  35  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  15c ;  sweet  corn.  Evergreen,  doz. 
ears.  15  to  25c ;  Summer  squash,  doz..  25 
to  30c;  spinach,  bn..  40  to  50c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  1  1-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c ;  green,  bas¬ 
ket.  30  to  35c;  Turnips,  14-qt.  basket.  35 
t o  40c :  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
35  to  40e;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40 
u>  50c. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  10e;  No.  2, 
9c:  cows  and  heifers.  10c;  No.  2.  9c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  0e;  horsehides.  each. 
82  to  $3  :  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c  t<> 
$1.25;  calf.  No.  1.  14c;  No.  2,  13c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb..  32  to  34e  :  unwashed,  medium, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  fine.  35  to  38c. 

Seeds— Clover,  large,  bu.,  $14  to 
814.50;  medium,  bu.,  $14.50  to  815.50; 
Timothy,  bu..  83  75  to  84  25;  Alsike.  813 
to  $15;  Alfalfa.  813  to  814. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  ro  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14o;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  rouud  steak,  lb.. 
22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25.  ;  sausage,  lb.,  is<-; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  ISc:  pork  chops,  lb..  30c : 
pork  loin.  lb..  27c;  sliced  ham.  lb..  30  to 
35c;  veal  cutlets.  35c:  veal  loaf.  35c ; 
rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c;  dressed,  30c ;  pigs, 
six  weeks  old,  each.  .$5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls.  27c:  old  roosters, 
lb.,  22c;  geese,  ducks.  lb„  30c;  broilers. 

lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Fowls,  lb..  34c; 
geese,  ducks.  ]b„  34c  ;  broilers,  lb.,  .“,5c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  40  to  45c;  brown. 
10  to  45c;  ordinary.  44c;  duck  eggs.  50c; 


milk,  qt,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt„  5c;  cream,  qt..  75c:  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints-.  45c;  best  dairy 
prints,  Iff,,  44c;  dairy  in  jars,  lb..  44c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  30c;  skim,  17c:  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  roll,  5c ;  Pimento  cheese, 
roll.  10c. 

Peaches,  Elberta,  bn„  $1.25  to  $2; 
rdums.  qt.,  7c;  long  blackberries,  qt.. 
20c :  black  raspberries,  qt.,  ISC ;  pears, 
bu..  $1.75. 

Apples,  bu..  $1:  beets,  bunch.  5c; 
beans,  dry.  lb..  8c;  celery,  bunch.  1214c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c;  carrots,  bunch, 
5c;  crabapples.  peck.  30c;  cucumbers, 
per  100.  GOc:  dill,  bunch.  10c:  greens, 
peck,  15c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c; 
onions,  dry,  lb..  Go;  green,  bunch.  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu..  90c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bunch.  5c:  shell  beans.  7c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  20c;  spinach,  peck.  15c ;  string 
beans,  qt..  0c:  tomatoes,  lb..  5c;  per  bu.. 
80c;  rutabagas,  bunch,  7c. 

Bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  5c :  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  clover  honey,  card.  23c; 
cider  viuager.  gal..  45c;  popcorn,  shelled, 
lb..  Gc. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  melons  are  about  gone,  except 
those  coming  from  the  Far  West.  Peaches 
are  going,  but  grapes  are  still  a  big  as¬ 
set.  They  must  have  netted  the  farmer, 
or  somebody,  a  good  profit. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery.  44  to  49c; 
dairy.  40  to  45c;  crocks,  32  to  41c:  com¬ 
mon.  22  to  30c.  Cheese,  firm;  flats, 
daisies,  limbnrger.  25  to  20c;  longhorns. 
20  to  27c :  Swiss,  25  to  30c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery.  50  to  G6c :  State  and 
Western  candled.  42  to  56c;  storage.  25 
to  33c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm:  turkeys.  45  to 
50c;  fowls.  22  to  32c;  broilers,  33  to  34c; 
chickens.  26  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  25  to  27c;  geese.  20  to  22o. 
Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls.  IS  to  26c; 
Springers.  20  to  20c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c:  ducks.  25  to  27c;  geese.  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady:  fancy  named  sorts,  bu., 
81  to  $1.25;  Snow.  $1.25  to  $1.50:  sec¬ 
onds.  50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  weak ;  best 
homegrown,  hu..  65  to  70c ;  seconds.  30 
to  40c:  sweets.  Virginia,  bbl..  82  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES — MELON  S 

Peaches,  quiet ;  fancy,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  common  to  fair,  60c  to  $1.15. 
Melons,  poor  quality ;  cantaloupes,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.75;  honeydews  and  Casa  has. 
box.  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

OTHER  FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  dull:  Bartlefts.  bu..  $1.75  to  $2; 
Seckels.  Sheldons.  $1  t«>  $1.25;  seconds. 
75  to  9 Or.  Quinces,  quiet ;  best  orange, 
bu..  $1  to  81.50.  Plums,  quiet;  best 
sorts,  bu.,  80c  ro  $1 .25.  Prunes.  81.50 
to  82.  Cranberries,  dull :  Cape  Cod,  50- 
lb.  box.  $5  ro  $5.50.  Grapes,  firm  :  home¬ 
grown,  ton.  8-$0  to  $90;  bu..  82  to  $2.50; 
20-lb.  basket.  75  to  90c ;  Tokays  and 
Malagas,  box.  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

BEAN'S — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady:  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $8 
to  $9 ;  other  sorts,  $7  to  $8.  Onions, 
steady ;  State  yellow,  cwt..  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  homegrown  Ebenezers,  bu..  81.25 
to  $1.50:  Spanish,  small  crate.  $1.75  to 
$2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm  and  active.  Beans, 
green  and  wax.  bu..  $1.25  to  82  ;  beets, 
bu..  50  to  GOc ;  cabbage.  100  beads.  $2  to 
$3;  carrots  bu..  50  to  Soc;  cauliflower, 
bu..  75c  to  $1.25:  celery,  bunch,  small  to 
large,  20  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $1  to 
$2.50  (nearly  gone);  eggplant,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  50  to  75c; 
lettuce,  box.  50c  to  81 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  30c:  peppers,  green  and 
red,  bu..  81  to  $1.75;  pumpkins.  bu.._50 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c  \ 
spinach,  doz.  bunches,  75o  to  $1  :  squash. 
Hubbard,  bu..  00  to  70c;  tomatoes.  % 
bu..  50  to  90c  ;  green.  75c  to  $1  :  turnips, 
white  and  yellow,  bu..  50c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb.  lb..  23  to 
25c:  dark.  20  t«»  22c.  Maple  products, 
inactive. 

FEED 

Ilay.  active;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18 
to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $19;  straw. 
$15  to  $17 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton. 
$26.50:  middlings.  827.50;  red  dog. 
$35.50:  cottonseed  meal.  $40.70:  oijmeal. 
$50;  hominy.  $34  50;  gluten.  $38.75;  oat 
feed.  $15;  rye  middlings.  $28.  J.  W.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  19.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  luc..  price  for  October  Glass  I 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs. :  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.46  V, 

0t 

.47 

Good  to  choice... 

.42 

Ot 

.45 

Lower  grades  .... 

.32 

0t 

.36 

Dairv.  best  . 

.44 

0t 

.45 

Common  to  good.. 

.35 

Ot 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

J25 

0t 

.30 

CHEESE 


Wh.  milk,  new,  fey. 

.2514 

0t 

.26 

Average  run  . 

.24%  Ca). 

.25 

Skims . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

Utica,  N.  Y.  mkt... 

.23 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  f’ev. 

.85 

(a) 

.86 

Medium  to  good.. 

.65 

@ 

,80 

Mix'd  col’s,  n’by,  b’st 

.60 

fa 

.64 

Gammon  to  good.. 

.45 

(a). 

.50 

Gathered,  best  . 

.55 

fit 

.56 

Common  to  good.. 

.30 

@ 

.45 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.50 

@ 

.53 

Common  to  good. . 

.34 

fa* 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb- 

.36 

® 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

fit 

.34 

I‘  owls  . 

fa 

.33 

Boosters  . 

.13 

(a 

.18 

Ducks  . . 

.28 

@ 

.30 

Guineas,  pair  . 

1.00 

fa 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

3.50 

fa 

9.00 

Dark  . 

2.50 

fa 

3.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

6.25 

<3 

11.50 

Bulls  . 

3.00 

% 

4.75 

<  lows  . 

1.50 

(3) 

5.00 

Calves,  p  me  v'l,  cwt. 

12.00 

(O' 

15.00 

<  'ulls  . 

5.00 

(ell 

7.50 

lings  . 

8.50 

% 

10  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

4.00 

at 

6.00 

Lambs  . . . 

10.00 

fa ) 

15.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

(a) 

1.50 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

@ 

8.00 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl. .  . 

4.00 

(a> 

8.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 

2.50 

fa } 

6.25 

Quinces,  bu . 

.50 

@ 

1.25 

P'ches,  St’e,  bu..  bkt. 

.40 

1.50 

Cranberries,  bbl  .... 

8.00 

(3 

10.00 

Plums.  4-qt.  bkt.... 

.20 

at 

.30 

Bushel  basket.... 

.75 

at 

2.00 

Grapes,  18-lb.  bkt.. 

.60 

.95 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  bunches.. 

2.00 

@ 

2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 

-75 

fa} 

1.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 

2.50 

at 

3  00 

Corn,  bbl . 

1.25 

at. 

2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.50 

at 

2.25 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

@ 

1.25 

<  >nions,  100  lbs . 

.75 

at 

2.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

.50 

at 

.75 

Radishes.  100  bu’ehs 

.50 

at 

1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

at 

1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

(a 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu _ 

.50 

at 

2.00 

Tomatoes.  0-till  orate 

1.00 

at 

2.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

(Set 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

1.50 

at 

4.50 

Uma  beans,  bu . 

1.50 

@ 

4.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1  00 

at 

1.50 

Long  Island.  180  lbs. 

2.00 

@ 

2J25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl. 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at 

New  York 

• 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red... 

.  .$1.39 

No.  1.  Northern... 

.  .  1.32 

No.  2.  Durum .... 

1 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow.  . 

. .  .92 

*  bits.  No.  2.  white.. 

. .  .58 

Rve  . 

. .  .98 

Bariev  . 

•  . 

. .  S3 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay.  No.  1,  Timothy.  24.00  0t  25  00 

No.  2  .  22.00  0t  23.00 

No-  3  .  19.00  0t  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00  0i  2400 

°at  .  14.00  ®  15.00 


9 


New  York  State  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  12S7t 
The  demand  now  is  for  fruit  on  a  graded 
basis  of  one  variety.  The  central  pack¬ 
ing  houses  have  found  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  attempting  to  market  rhe  small 
number  of  apples  of  one  variety.  Some 
have  even  advanced  the  idea  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  launched  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  varieties  in  an  or¬ 
chard.  Would  this  be  a  radical  thing  to 
do':  It  would  no  doubt  in  rhe  end  result 
in  greater  returns  for  rhe  commercial 
orchard ist.  but  those  who  have  watched 
the  family  orchards  grow  up  with  every¬ 
thing  from  the  old  Northern  Spy  to  the 
now  rapidly  waning  Gilliflower  will  hesi¬ 
tate  a  long  time  before  they  part  with  the 
work  of  years.  This  question  may  be 
one  that  will  be  discussed  at  the  Winter 
horticultural  society  meetings. 

The  south  central  part  of  New  York 
is  the  section  in  the  Fast  from  which  we 
get  our  Japanese  millet  seed.  One  of 
the  great  competitors  is  the  State  of 
Iowa.  In  Iowa  this  year  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  30  per  cent  in  acreage 
over  last  year,  with  the  production  per 
bushel  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In 
Sout  h_  Central  New  York  rhere  was  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  1921  crop,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  re¬ 
duced  yield  over  last  year.  While  there 
have  beeu  but  very  few  offerings  for  the 
New  York  crop  on  the  part  of  seedsmen, 
offers  that  have  been  made  range  in  price 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  Much 
of  the  seed  in  the  southern  central  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  has  been  sold  co-opera¬ 
tively  for  the  past  two  years.  This  has 
prevented  glutting  the  market  with  in¬ 
ferior  seed  and  has  done  much  to  encour¬ 
age  the  production  of  better  seed. 

E.  A.  V 
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Elizabeth  Willerton  of  Ohio,  tbc  only 
girl  contestant*  competing  against  27 
State  champion  junior  judges  from  nine 
Stares  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  dairy  cattle 
judging  contest  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  won  the  championship  honors 
as  individual  judge  of  all  breeds. 


a  herd  of  26  animals,  a  fully  established 
Jersey  milk  route  in  Amherst,  and  a  rep¬ 
utation  both  at  home  and  away  from  home 
of  running  an  up-to-date  route,  and  ot 
having  a  valuable  group  of  purebred  ;Te>- 
sevs.  She  contends  that  she  always  liked 
to  care  for  and  to  milk  cows;  that  live¬ 
stock  farming  always  appealed  to  her, 
and  that  she  felt  that  she  never  would 
be  quite  happy  nor  contented  until  she 
really  established  a  herd  of  cows  of  her 
very  own.  Bhe  ventured  and  won  out, 
and  now  has  a  private  income  all  her  own. 
1  suspect  that  V.  W.  B.  possesses  that 
same  determined  spirit;  that  she  would 
much  prefer  to  milk  cows  than  to  make 
beds  or  wash  dishes,  and  that  whenever 
she  find*  herself  doing  these  regular 
household  chores  she  wishes  she  might  be 
out  in  the  barn  feeding  calves  and  doing 
the  other  things  that  a  successful  dairy¬ 
man  who  does  make  dairy  farming  profit¬ 
able.  „  ,  ,  . 

In  Scotland  much  of  the  dairy  work  is 
done  by  women  ;  in  fact,  a  second-grade 
husband  who  perchance  has  a  first-class 
wife  cau  always  get  a  first-class  job  on 
the  farm  in  that  dairy  country.  On  the 
islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  quite  as 
many  cows  are  eared  for  by  women  as 
men.'  and  the  job  is  mighty  well  done.  In 
this  country  we  find  mauy  dairy  farms 
that  could  not  be  profitably  operated  were 
it  not  for  the  help  that  the  farmer’s  wife 
and  daughters  perform  in  milking  cows 
and  cleansing  the  dairy  utensils.  So  when 
a  girl  of  1C  has  a  heart  that  actually 
yearns  for  activities  of  this  character,  I 
hope  that  her  parents  will  eagerly  do  all 
in  their  power  to  help  her  achieve  tin* 
zenith  of  her  dairy  establishing  ideals.  A 
determined  spirit  is  an  invaluable  asset, 
and  while  one  cannot  often  realize  the 
ideal,  it  is  always  possible  to  idealize  the 
real,  and  1  hope  that  our  heroine  will  not 
let  any  possible  difficulties  discourage  her, 
nor  permit  anyone  to  thwart  her  am- 
biiimis  plan, 


Talk  It  Over  With  Your  Local  Dealer 

He  Will  Tell  You  How  To  Reduce  Feeds  Costs  and  Increase  Production 

No  T  is  used  and  recommended  by  Prof. 
iL"  Sglr  WriT  AdU  n  u*  X  A.  R.  Merrill,  Dairy  Specialist  for 
H  *!<  M  Connecticut,  as  being  ideal  for  New  England  dairymen  feed- 

H  100  LBS  |:t|  ing  usual  farm  hay- 

1  SUGARED!  Ration  No.  2 

if  II  general  herd  ration  for  day  in  and 

l  ySJW 4«V "M  day  out  milk  production,  where  either  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is 

available* 

fit/}  5011  Both  rations  carry  standard,  popular  milk  producing  feeds — 

il  rrC|\Al  use  No*  1  with  usual  farm  hay  and  No*  2  with  clover  or  alfal* 
L!  iLtl/  /m  fa;  they  are  this  season’s  best  dairy  ration  purchases. 

fclSSS 17 »  The  Quaker  G>mpany 

iSm  ..-iJlife  Address:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER.  FEEO 

Plus  Concentrates 
Contained  in  These  Two 
Rations,  Supplies  Widest 
Variety,  Greatest  Economy  and 

MAKES  MORE  MILK 

No.  1 

20%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Bran 
200  lbs.  43%  Cottonseed 
Meal 

100  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
500  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


No.  2 

17%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
100  lbs.  Bran 

300  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairying  for  Young  Women 

I  am  seriously  thinking  of  starting  in 
the  dairy  business,  and  would  like  your 
advice  on  the  subject.  To  you  I  know 
it  will  seem  as  absurd  as  it  does  to  my 
parents  and  relatives  and  friends,  “a  girl 
owning  a  dairy  farm.”  Eor  the  past  live 
years  1  have  been  awaiting  the  opportune 
time,  working  in  the  fields,  around  the 
cows,  and  reading  and  studying  dairying 
and  agriculture  to  a  marked  degree.  At 
last  the  time  has  arrived,  and  l  do  not 
intend  to  let  it  pass  without,  being  ben¬ 
efited  by  it.  At  this  present,  moment  I 
have  the  cash  money  to  buy  10  or  15  baby 
calves,  and  the  cash  money  to  feed  them 
through  the  Winter,  but  my  father  has 
not  enough  milk  to  feed  more  than  five 
at  one  time,  as  we  have  only  a  few  cows 
and  make  butter.  Is  it  true  that  calves 
can  he  raised  successfully  on  calfmeal? 
My  idea  is,  milk  being  the  natural  food, 
is  really  the  best;  but  if  calfmeal  is  safe 
and  good,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
me.  1  ant  thinking  of  buying  Holstein 
calves  from  one  of  our  most  prominent 
dairymen,  and  know  he  has  exceptionally 
good  cows.  v.  w.  b. 

Connecticut. 

_  The  achievements  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Farley  of  Amherst,  .Mass.,  as  featured  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Chib  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  must  be  closely  in 
accord  with  the  ambition  of  V.  \\\  B. 
Three  years  ago  Miss  Farley,  then.  10 
years  old.  borrowed  $125  to  purchase  her 
first  purebred  dairy  cow.  Now  she  has 


Calves  can  be  raised  without  milk,  but 
they  will  do  much  better  if  given  some 
new  and  some  skimmed  milk  in  addition 
to  the  calfmeal.  If  they  are  fed  new  milk 
for  the  first  10  days,  then  gradually 
changed  to  skim-milk  or  milk  gruels, 
and  fed  in  this  way  for  00  (lays,  one  can 
then  change  them  to  dry  grain  and  grow 
good  calves.  A  calfmeal  will  serve  your 
purpose.  The  so-called  powdered  milk 
preparations  are  relatively  expensive,  and 
one  needs  only  use  n  small  amount  of  dried 
milk  in  a  calf’s  daily  ration. 

The  Federal  exhibit  at  the  dairy  show 
displays  a  homemade  grain  mixture  for¬ 
mula  that  it  is  claimed  has  been  tried 
with  much  success.  A  combination  of 
50  lbs.  cornmenl,  15  lbs.  crushed  oats, 
15  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  blood  Hour, 
10  llis.  powdered  skim-milk  powder.  lb. 
salt  is  recommended.  The  calves  when 
10  days  old  were  fed  a  gruel  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  tbi;  grain 
with  warm  water.  In  addition  the  young 
sters  are  supplied  with  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  After  the  calves  were  two  months 
old  a  change  from  wet  to  dry  feed  was 


made,  at  which  time  the  calves  consumed 
2  lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture  per  day.  At 
the  age  of  six  months  it  was  determined 
that  each  calf  t^'-umed  200  lbs.  of  new 
milk  and  268  lbs.  of  grain.  All  of  the 
roughage  that  the  calves  would  eat  was 
supplied. 

I  V.  \V.  11.  will  write  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  at  Madison,  Wis..  and 
ask  for  their  latest  bulletin  on  “Feeding 
Calves."  much  information  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Three  or  four  things  should  be  given 
most  careful  attention.  Be  sure  to  select 
calves  from  a  healthy  herd,  one  made  up 
of  cows  known  to  be  high  in  its  average 
of  milk  production.  The  calves  must  be 
sired  by  a  purebred  bull  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd  he  heads.  Select  calves 
of  relatively  the  same  age  and  size,  for 
it  will  be  a  more  simple  task  to  grow  them 
if  all  are  uniform  in  age  and  growth. 
Do  not  force  them  when  young  by  feeding 
for  fiesli  or  sleekness;  rather  lie  satisfied 
with  steady  weekly  gains.  Many  n  calf 
has  been  killed  with  kindness  before  it 
was  six  months  old. 

Pasture  is  not  necessary  until  the  calf 
is  six  months  old.  but.  clean  utensils  and 
sanitary  stalls  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Some  grain  is  necessary  every  day  until 
the  heifer  is  a  year  old  ;  then,  if  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  abundant,  she  can  go  alone  on  good 
grass. 

If  bred  when  20  mouths  or  two  years 


old.  depending  somewhat  on  the  breed 
and  more  on  the  growth  and  size  for  age, 
and  then  heavily  grained  after  she  is 
safely  settled,  the  youngster  will  come 
into  milk  in  good  form  and  condition. 
The  early  breeding  of  heifers  stunts  their 
growth,  taxes  their  vitality,  and  limits 
their  usefulness.  The  bulk  of  flesh 
should  be  acquired  during  their  period 
of  gestation,  for  this  system  of  feeding 
insures  a  sturdy  calf  and  a  well-developed 
mother. 

Start  in  a  small  way.  Do  not  launch 
ii  to  dairying  by  leaps  and  bounds.  (’boos' 
well-bred  calves,  grow  them  large  and 
sturdy,  use  plenty;  of  leafy  roughage  and 
not  loo  much  grain.  Insist  upon  regular 
weekly  gains,  and  make  sure  that  the 
quarters  are  airy  and  free  from  disease- 
lurking  germs.  Once,  started  with  a  good 
herd,  you  will  go  on  and  on,  and  some  day 
we  will  gladly  record  your  achievements. 

Dairy  farming  will  always  hold  its  own. 
We  must  have  milk  and  dairy  products; 
we  must  all  learn  to  use  more  of  them, 
for  therein  lies  the  secret  of  health,  hap¬ 
piness  and  vigor.  The  man  or  woman 
who  sticks  to  dairy  cows  through  thick 
and  thin,  year  in  and  year  out.  will  always 
have  buttered  bread,  will  always  have 
something  to  do,  and  industry  is  the  sa¬ 
vior  of  mankind.  The  easy  short-seasoned 
jobs  breed  idleness  and  harbor  discontent. 
Not  so  with  successful  dairying.  It  ties 
one  down  to  a  routine  daily  task,  but  in 
the  end  rewards  one  with  new  dollars, 


OnYoui1  Seasons 


new  dresses,  new  friends  and  a  new 
home,  What  more  do  you  ask  or  what 
more  can  you  expect? 

I  once  knew  of  a  parent  who  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  the  event  of  his  boy 
taking  any  part  in  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  work.  When  the  initial  pictures  were 
about  to  be  snapped  he  boldly  stepped 
back  out  of  range.  lie  was  not  willing 
to  be  featured  in  an  undertaking  that 
smacked  of  failure  and  hinted  ridicule. 
Next  year,  however,  when  the  round-up 
was  made  and  the  success  of  the  plan 
and  work  were  assured,  he  drove  12  miles 
to  the  local  meeting  where  the  awards 
were  to  he  made.  When  picture-taking 
time  approached  father  hedged  his  way 
to  the  front,  and  was  more  than  anxious 
to  be  counted  in  as  a  contributor  to  the 
successful  demonstration. 

Make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  your  parents  and  friends 
that  it  dairywomnn  is  no  freak.  Rather 
lead  your  community  up  and  over  by 
showing  conclusively  that  where  there  is 
a  will  rhere  is  a  way.  Your  way  is  one 
way  worth  while  of  solving  the  problem 
of  what  a  woman  shall  do.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  Maid  of  Orleans.  May  we  not  say 
with  equal  significance  that  Elizabeth 
Farley  was  the  Dairy  Maid  of  Amherst, 
and  that  Y.  W.  It.  was  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  mental  mettle?  f.  c.  mtnkler. 


BUY  this  farm  at  ymir  own  price:  T  will  «ell 
this  72-acre  farm  at  public  auction  on  Satur¬ 
day.  November  4,  at  1  p.  m. ,  to  tlie  highest 
bidder;  it  is  ns  good  a  farm  in  every  respect 
as  any  man  would  wish  to  own;  very  fertile 
soil;  good  buildings,  consisting  of  living  house, 
8  rooms,  attic,  cement  cellar;  two  barns,  hen¬ 
nery.  ieehonse,  milkbouse,  granary,  workshop, 
woodlionso,  smokehouse,  cow  stable  has  concrete 
floor;  good  orchard;  liberal  terms;  location.  8V4 
miles  from  Pine  Bnsh,  Orange  Co..;  %  mile 
from  village  of  Dwaar  Kill;  owner.  George 
Kroeger,  Route  1,  Wallkill,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 
OSCAR  JANSEN,  Auctioneer. 


WANTED — tine  or  two  carloads  bright  wheat 
or  oat  straw;  quote  price  delivered  at  your 
station.  C.  W.  ECKARDT.  31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Put  a  Radio  Set  in 
Your  Home  Today 

Hear  Music,  Concerts,  Lectures, 
News,  Market,  Crop,  Stock  and 
Weather  Reports,  Etc. 

Combination  Crystal  and  Tube  Set. 
Runs  on  Dry  Cell.  No  Outdoor  Aerial 
Required.  Anyone  Can  Operate  It. 
Installed  in  a  few  Minutes. 

Full  Directions  Furnished 
Every  Set  Guaranteed 

PRICE  COMPLETE.  INCLUDING 
TUBE.  DRY  CELL.  PHONE,  Etc. 
NOTHING  MORE  TO  BUY 

$30.60  Postpaid 

C.  J.  MORRISON,  48  Ave.  L,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


NICE  large  Oregon  prunes  direct;  special  12%- 
lb.  sample  bag,  express  prepaid,  $2;  25  lbs., 
prepaid,  $3.75.  K1NGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  bay;  several  cars  mixed 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear  Tim¬ 
othy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fall  and  Winter  apples:  also  maple 
syrup.  C.  J.  YODER,  Orantsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Far  View,  ideal  Summer  resort, 
practically  level  Delaware  County  farm;  320 
acres;  six  miles  Erie  R-  R.,  Long  Eddy;  live 
miles  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Fish  Eddy;  13-room  house, 
.T.  MEYER.  42  Wheeler  Street,  Deposit,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
in  pails:  5  lbs.,  net  price.  85c,  postpaid  in 
second  zone;  10c  extra  each  additional  zone; 
give  county  with  address.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  n.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 21-acre  chicken  farm;  fine  9-room 
house,  big  barn,  two  garages,  live  large 
chicken  houses.  450  chickens,  horse,  cow,  ptg 
and  all  farm  implements;  sell  on  account  of 
family  troubles;  price  $7,000.  Write  GEORGE 
TIETJE.  GO  Case  Ave..  ratchogne,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— 10  lbs.,  delivered  within 
third  zone,  clover-basswood.  $2.15:  buckwheat, 
#1.90;  OO-lb.  can  at  our  station,  $8.40  and  $7; 
attractive  prices  on  60-lbs.  or  more  in  pails. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


A  300-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM:  100  head  capacity: 

1  Vo  miles  to  station:  1.000,000  feel:  of  saw 
timber:  sugar  hush,  400  buckets:  $8,000;  easy 
terms.  MAXSON  L.  SMITH,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


40  TONS  of  extra,  good  cattle  heets;  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed  hay.  DEAN 

M.  BARBER,  Skanen teles.  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Write,  stating  price. 

I.  SCHARF.792  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn, N  Y. 


Horse-radish  Roots 


SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone.  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford 


WANTED — A  good  opportunity  offered  to  ener¬ 
getic  man  with  some  capital  to  take  interest 
in  200-acre  New  Jersey  dairy  farm  with  45 
cows:  lifetime  chance  for  the  right  man.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1973.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


|  Car  load  lots  or  less. 

^STEPHEN  REYNOLDS, Ho.  Norwalk, Conn 


Cider  Apples  Wanted; 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville.  N.  Y. 


A  amIap  Wanted  in  car  load  lots  or  less  by 
Apples  John  F.  Wllkcif  feek.klll,  N.  V. 

TKucritoxK  Pekkskiu.  Si— Party  F— 4 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  109  acres,  in  Columbia  Co., 

N.  Y.;  on  main  road:  three  miles  from  Chat¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.;  beautiful  location;  running  stream 
through  woodlot:  buildings  in  good  sanitary 
condition;  bargain.  $12,000.  Address  MRS.  S. 
E.  SIMMONS.  R.  D.  1,  Valatie  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Apple  and  potato  yield  cut  a  little — 

NET  APPLE  LOSS  MOSTLY  IN  NORTH¬ 
WEST — SOME  CHANGES  IN  EASTERN 

CROPS — EASTERN  POTATO  MARKET  OUT¬ 
LOOK  FAIlt- 

Tlie  tipple  crop  went  behind  about  a 
million  bushels  in  September,  but  is  still 
larger  by  one-half  than  a  year  ug<>.  The 
estimate  for  the  barrel  section  is  about 
1S.000.000  bbls..  and  for  the  box  States 
of  the  West  about  two-thirds  as  much,  or 
somewhat  over  12.000,000  in  terms  of  bar¬ 
rels.  The  Eastern  crop  has  shifted  a 
little  during  the  mouth,  more  in  New  York 
and  the  middle  Atlantic  section  and  less 
in  Northern  New  England  and  parts  of 
the  Middle  West. 

The  really  important  change  shown  in 
the  official  reports  is  a  decrease  of  over  a 
million  bushels  in  the  commercial  crop 
of  the  Fiir  West,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  loss  in  Washington  State.  Dry 
weather  and  the  codling  moth  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  box  apple  crop.  Even 
the  careful  sprayers  seemed  unable  to 
check  the  worms  tin's  season,  and  a  wormy 
apple  is  no  apple  at  all,  according  to  the 
strict  packing  code  of  the  Northwest. 
Thus  far  shipments  from  that  section 
have  not  been  very  heavy,  low  prices  and 
car  shortage  tending  to  prevent.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  Western  apples  still,  but 
not  | he  severe  competition  in  quantity 
aud  quality  that  might  have  occurred. 

The  outlook  improves  for  long-keepiug 
Eastern  Winter  apples.  Some  dealers 
talk  of  buying  them  for  an  advance,  as¬ 
serting  that  when  Fall  apples  are  gone 
and  the  short  season  part  of  the  box  crop, 
the  remaining  supply  will  bo  found  to  be 
not  #•>  very  great  after  all  Whether  that 
is  so  or  m>t.  such  a  view  on  the  part  of 
buyers  would  help  the  market. 

potato  crop  situation 

The  decrease  of  over  5.000,000  bu.  in 
the  potato  crop  is  mostly  in  the  East  and 
in  a  few  Midwestern  States.  New  York 
and  Maine  each  foil  away  over  a  million 
bushels,  and  Nebraska  likewise,  but  the 
North  aud  West  in  general  are  still  going 
strong. 

North  Dakota,  scarcely  considered  a 
potato  State  two  or  three  years  ago.  this 
season  ranks  not  far  below  Maine.  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  also  new  as  great 
potato  sections,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  have  all  increased  their  estimated 
crop  since  last  year  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  although  it  should  be  remembered 
that  last  year’s  crop  in  the  Far  West 
probably  was  underestimated  greatly,  as 
indicated  by  the  heavy’  shipments  which 
came  from  that  section,  and  the  actual 
increase  in  this  season's  market  supply 


STATE  PRICE 
Carload  lots. 

Phone  40878 


CiderAppleSWanted 

H.  ECKERT  S  NELSON,  Manic  »*•..  Fetkskfl.  N.T. 


VL  E  • —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
12.50  gal.:  10-lh.  can  sugar.  S3:  satis- 
guaranteed:  rash  with  order.  BERT 
'TT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  farm;  on  State  road:  four 
miles  Prom  Catskill,  N.  Y. ;  good  land,  mostly 
level:  plenty  of  wood,  water  and  fruit:  buildings 
worth  of  farm,  #3.500.  ARTHUR  HOTALING. 
owner.  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


CAR  LOTS.  State  price. 

F.  Palmer  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate.  titJ-acre  farm,  near 
Blairstowu.  N.  J.:  eight-room  house,  barns, 
chicken  Ionises,  good  repair:  well  watered;  price 
reasonable;  part  cash,  part  mortgage.  Apply 
BENJAMIN  F.  EDSALL,  35  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


YELLOW  Jersey.  White  Hyman.  Red  Porto  Rico 
•weet  potatoes,  bushel  SI  20 ■  barrel  -,n 
COLIN  McNICOL.  Milford.  Del. '  ’  '3 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1303. 


— B>  lbs.  finest  white,  $2  in  3d 
#2.20  In  4th  zone;  buckwheat  20c  less 
cans  white.  $7.80.  f.  o.  b.  here:  bud 
$0.  I  w.  LESSER,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y, 

3V  ANTED — One  ton  cabbage. 


FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Vineland.  N.  J.,  5'i- 
acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  10-room  house 
with  modern  Sroprovemen ts:  city  water,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  hot-water  heat;  10  minutes  to 
trolley;  accommodation?  for  500  chickens; 
grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
cherries  and  apples;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated:  death  in  family  reason  for  selling. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1.96ft.  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


,  .  ---  - - "oO  one-half  ton  mam 

VER  OniarabN  Y*  ponltry  feed-  C-  SCHRY 


110  acres:  70  tillable 
springs;  10-room  house 

tools,  b.  s.  Mother 


FARM — Near  Chatham 
14  in  wood:  brooks, 
wlfh  or  without  stock, 
SON,  R-  D.,  Chatham, 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Hot 
pipes  and  floor  registers:  good  c 

O.  CHAPIN.  Sharon  Spriugs.  N.  Y 


COUNTRY  ESTATE  —  Over  40  acres  tillable 
land,  several  acres  woodland:  trout  brook, 
walnut  grove,  all  binds  fruit  and  berries: 
Colonial  house,  shaded  by  maples,  all  modern 
improvements,  three  fireplaces,  glassed-in  porch: 
large  barns,  filled  with  new  hay:  close  to  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.:  for  quick  sale  will  sacrifice  for 
S12.3C0;  easy  terms;  furniture  optional.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1904.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  RENT — 5, 000-hen  plant; 

10.  aeres  fenced-in  runs;  incubator;  orchard; 
40-acre  furm  attached:  35  miles  from  New  York, 
17  miles  from  Paterson.  N.  J.:  excellent  mar 
kefs  and  location.  ADVERTISER  1943.  car.! 


FTfR  SALE — Two-cylinder  S-rip.  gasoline 
made  by  Clark  Machine  Co..  St.  Jol 
•  h«'  keen  used  very  little  and  v. 
EISsJIL  ronD"1?  condition:  price  $100. 
SMITH.  R.  F.  D.  I.  CatsklU.  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


Finest  quality  extracted 
19-lh.  pail,  #1.00,  delivered 
can.  $0,  nr  this  station.  5 
YRE.  Fair  Haven.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm:  near  station: 

one  of  the  best  locations  In  Vineland  tract; 
all  improvements.  Further  details  write  LOCK 
BOX  133.  South  Vineland,  X.  J. 


HAVE  you  any  real  old  letters 
stamps  stored  in  rotir  artic-' 
money.  Write  COLLECTOR.  18 
Waterbary,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm,  in  highest  state  of 
cultivation;  suitable  for  growlug  all  kinds  of 
truck  and  general  crops:  in  same  family  50 
years;  five  acres  bearing  apples,  mostly  Graven- 
steln.  Baldwin.  Rome,  Fall  Pippin,  York.  Wiue- 
sap.  Newtown  Pippin:  six  aeres  young  orchard. 
McIntosh,  Rome,  Stayiuan;  one  acre  peaches, 
cherries,  p tutus,  pears:  one  acre  strawberries 
two  of  raspberries  and  currants:  pond  of  water 
covering  an  acre,  well  stacked  with  bass.  pike, 
etc.:  fine  fur  Irrigation;  balance  land  devoted  to 
truck  aud  general  crops  woodland  and  pasture 
11-roout  house,  acetylene  lights:  harn.  hogpen, 
wagon  house,  chicken  house  and  other  outbuild¬ 
ings:  never-failing  spring,  piped  to  house  and 
outbuildings:  otic  mile  to  city  of  3.900:  price 
#•8,000,  which  includes  crops  not  yet  disposed 
of — ime  acre  celery.  400  bushels "  apples,  six 
acres  corn  and  a  large  stock  of  berry  plants  for 
next  season.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT.  Lambert- 
ville.  N.  J. 


MONEYMAKING  hay  and  dairy  farm;  will 
show  earnings:  buildings  $25,000  replacement; 
good  laud:  near  good  markets;  cotne  and  see. 
ADVERTISER  1942.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillow,  freshty  filled. 

size  14x1 1 .  beautiful  In  uppearunoe;  a  pleas- 
anLan2,  oPa,,hfnI  *r:l«ranee  at  all  times:  post- 
pald.  $1.-5:  balsam  in  hulk,  enough  for  two 
pillows  #1  postpaid.  DORSEY  FARMS,  Schroon 

Lll  Kf*.  x. 


100- AC  RE  FARM  — 18  miles  from  Providence, 
two  miles  from  Coventry  staiion:  fine  state 
of  cultivation:  70  young  apple  trees.  40  large 
ones:  plains,  cherries,  quinces,  berries  aud  as¬ 
paragus:  ll  -room  house,  built  less  than  20 
years:  water  pressure  system:  nearly  new  barn 
aud  garage  (two  cars),  would  make  nice  bun¬ 
galow:  brooks,  shrubbery  and  pergolas:  farm 
tools,  fodder:  Summer  boarder  business;  $7,000, 
F.  E.  FIELD.  Greene.  U.  I. 


WANTED — 890-egg  Cypres: 


-«»- — is  inc.ibator  and  six 

roL';lr  -.'rr!t  in  trw'1  condition.  OLIVET 

POULTRY  FARM,  Elmer.  N.  J. 


PUBLIC  SALE — October  28 — Fine  fruit,  poultry 
aud  general  farm,  on  stone  road,  offered  at 
auction:  1.5on  fruit  trees,  mostly  apples:  fine 
buildings,  modem  conveniences;  also  stock, 
crops  nnd  (mplenit ars:  10  per  cent  cash  required 
on  real  estate  'lay  of  sale;  balance  attractive 
terms.  WEBB,  Hop*  well- WoodsVille  Road,  lli 
miles  from  Hopewe’i.  X,  J. 


PARTNER  WANTED — I  have  a  farm  near  New 
York  City,  on  Long  Island,  aud  am  thoroughly 
experienced  in  raising  poultry:  I  desire  a  silent 
partner  to  develop  same.  Write  ADVERTISER 
1939.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  nnd  fruit  farm:  14  acres 
land.  In  high  state  of  cultivation:  339  pencil, 
apple  and  pear  trees  in  good  ln-arlng  condition; 
three  chicken  houses  with  electric  lights:  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders  for  l.SoO  chicks:  1.009 
White  Leghorn  ehlekons  (500  breeders!:  seven- 
rooiu  frame  house,  with  electric  lights  and  fur¬ 
nace:  Dodge  station  car:  one  mile  rrom  station: 
established  trade  for  eggs  and  fruit  For  price 
and  terms  address  F,  c.  ROSENTHAL,  Box 
281.  Huntington,  I..  1.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— Used 
Newtown  Giant 
Dr  N  X  FRENCH 


Newtown  coal  brooders  and 
or  Little  Giant  incubator.  G. 
Tucknhoe.  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  wanted,  near  Kingston.  X 
Y.,  by  middle-aged  couple  with  no  children; 
quiet  and  good  food  essential.  Replv  to  AD 
Vl’RTISKR  1949.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Kieffer  pears,  hand  picked.  SI. 25 
EMIT.  KLEIN.  East  Moriches. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy:  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  #1:  sold  in 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  It. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  poultry  or  general  farm;  75  acres: 

good  buildings;  four  miles  to  Lake  Chautau¬ 
qua:  church,  school,  store  near;  pleasant  loca 
tlon.  ,v.  K.  TONER,  Ma.vvlllc.  N.  Y. 


CLOV  ER  or  Basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  runs.  $7.50 
buckwheat,  #6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDKN 
Berkshire.  N.  A’. 


FOR  SALE  -Equipped  farm;  35  miles  (all  State 
road  excepting  two  miles)  south  of  Utica. 
N.  Y.;  291)  acres,  mostly  level;  house,  hardwood 
finish;  timber,  sugar  bnsh.  89  cows.  4  horses, 
crops,  tools,  including  milking  machine,  reaper 
grain  drill,  wood  machine,  etc.:  ti\\i  miles  to 
village,  high  school,  churches,  stores;  #10.099: 
terms:  ’•Mapletree  Farm."  ADVERTISER 

1929.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  2E.x4  Pj 
this  pump  was  used  once 
Lamberfville,  X.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones:  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  10  lbs..  #2.15; 
buckwheat  5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs.,  #1.90:  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. 


HONEY- 
none  ti 
delivered 
Cranford, 


Plowing  Under  Green  Cornstalks 

If  green  sweet  cornstalks  are  plowed 
under  for  manure,  can  a  prop  of  corn  lie 
planted  rhe  next  year?  If  not,  what  crop 
would  be  suitable,  and  would  plowing  rye 
under  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  coat 
of  manure?  n.  j.  a. 

We  have  seen  cornstalks  plowed  under 
in  this  way.  If  they  are  plowed  under 
green  we  should  use  lime.  Corn  can  be 
planted  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground  so  long  as  the  smut  disease  aud 
the  corn  worms  are  uot  loo  bad.  After 
a  few  years  these  become  so  numerous 
or  common  that  it  is  better  to  plant 
some  other  crop  for  a  few  years.  Green 
rye  will  n<>t  entirely  take  the  place  of 
manure,  nor  will  any  other  green  crop. 
It  may  supply  the  organic  matter  and  the 
plant  food,  but  it  lacks  the  bacteria  which 
are  found  in  the  manure,  aud  which  give 
life  to  (he  soil. 


HONEY — l’ure  clover  extracted.  1922  crop:  3 
lbs,.  $1,23  IO  lbs..  #2.15:  buekiv-ieat.  5  l:>s., 
81  15;  lo  lbs  $1.99:  postpaid  to  4th  zone:  each 
additional  zone  add  1(K  for  5's  20c  for  10's: 

satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
are  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM 
1319  Spring  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  in  New  Jersey 
village,  near  railroad  station:  com  muring  dls- 
fatice  preferred.  BRAUN,  23  East  107th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


BARGAIN  —  Fertile  dairy 
plenty  water  aud  timber 
town:  write  for  particulars, 
Johnson  ville.  N.  Y. 


trui ;  145  acres; 

main  road:  near 
A.  O.  PHILLIPS. 


>  carload  red  wurrzel  mangel 
price.  MAYKOV  l>  POULTRY 
rp  Heights.  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE-  New  crop  finest  white  clover  ex 
traded  honey:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lh.  pail 
$2.15;  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone,  insured 
NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgate,  0. 


By  A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Edited  by  W.  C.  O’Kane. 

This  Volume,  in  the  Harper*#  Hand¬ 
book  senes,  is  especially  well  done  in 
matter  and  make-tip.  Every  point  of 
importance  in  practical  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  treated,  and  reference  is  made 
convenient  by  bold  face  subject  head¬ 
ings  and  a  complete  index.  Price  j  1.50. 

For  gale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  SOxn  ST,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


SECURE  a  good  night's  rest  using  : 

low;  very  healthy:  3-lb.  pillow, 
paid;  P.  O.  order.  EMMA  FISHEll 


FOlt  SALE — Grocery  store  and  stock:  ti-room 
apartment  over  store:  vacant  lot  and  garage 
(barn):  fine  locution  In  small  city:  price  reaxou- 
uble.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  113-J,  or  write 
WM.  BUT.I.IV  ANT,  39  Orange  St.,  Port  Jervis, 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing  invigorat¬ 
ing;  3-lh.  pillow.  $1  25;  cash  with  older.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Kaquette  Lake. 


WANTED  To  rent,  by  farm -raised  American, 
general  farm,  about  50  acres  good  tillable 
soil:  state  terms,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1947, 
cium  IUlulI  >»■«■  Yorker. 
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to  the  kitchen  and  set  a  match  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  which  must  ever  ho  the 
mainstay  of  I  ho  farm  homo.  Another 
mystery  harnessed  down  to  the  common- 
place,  and,  after  all  our  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  still  a  mystery. 

The  griddles  tick  gently  over  the 
warmth,  and  the  flames  roar.  ‘‘I'm  cold." 
says  little  Jane,  and  creeps  close  to  the 
oven  door. 

To  be  cold  and  be  warmed.  That  is  liv¬ 
ing.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


sure  to  hunt  the  paper.  Wherever  they 
go,  and  read  it,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  a 
magnet  which  may  attract  these  wan¬ 
derers  and  bring  them  home.  All  sorts 
of  people  have  appealed  to  us  in  this 
way.  At  one  time  a  farmer  said  his  wife 
had  run  away  with  the  hired  man,  but 
would  surely  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  re¬ 
pent.  We  wish  we  could  be  so  confident 
that  the  paper  exerts  such  a  moral  in¬ 
fluence.  We  confess  that  at  times  we 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  such  cases. 
We  are  here  to  serve  our  readers  in  the 
best  way  we  know,  but  of  course  a  little, 
reflection  will  show  anyone  that  we  could 
not  fairly  or  safely  start  such  "person¬ 
alities”  over  unknown  friends.  In  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  however,  we  have  been  able 
quietly  to  find  these  wanderers  and  bring 
them  hack  without  publicity,  and  that  is 
far  better. 


A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Land  Values  and  Speculation 

That  is  a  most  excellent  editorial  on 
page  123G,  beginning  “Prof.  L.  D.  Cox,” 
etc.,  and  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  But, 
it  can't  be  done,  probably,  until  the  land 
question  is  adjusted;  for,  just  as  soon  as 
any  considerable  movement  toward  the 
country  is  made,  the  land  speculators 
will  get  the  land  first,  and  then  “absorb” 
too  much  of  the  working  capital  of  the 
people  going  cut  “into  the  country."  Peo¬ 
ple  going  upon  land  create  land  values; 
and,  as  long  as  land  speculators  are  per¬ 
mitted  by  law  to  absorb  such  values,  just 
so  long  will  city  congestion  menace  hu¬ 
man  welfare.  a.  w.  ijttlefield. 

Massachusetts. 


to  hung  on  to  their  leathery  cases  against  ]y  down  the  grade  that  leads  into  the 
all  comers,  though  the  leaves  have  already  collar.  All  right  for  that.  I  low  the  limi- 
fallen;  .  gry  months  surround  one  on  every  side ; 

From  my  vantage  on  the  hack  of  the  one  feels  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  that  re¬ 
truck  I  can  look  olT  across  the  township,  gard  himself.  .So  immediately,  while  El- 
There  is  a  large  field  recently  turned  over,  gie  is  feeding  the  hens,  and  Daddy  is 
where  a  neighbor  has  been  digging  po-  milking  the  cow.  little  Jane  aud  1  mount 
t  ft  toes.  The  man  who  planted  those  rows 
expected  twice  as  many  potatoes  as  were 
found.  Good  fertilizer,  good  cultivation 
and  seed  stock  ought  to  have  brought  him 
at  least  a  normal  yield,  for  they  have 
been  well  supplied  with  moisture.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  yield  is  not 
there:  the  field  will  average  around  75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  not  »  matter 
of  congratulation  to  this  farmer,  with  his 
good  soil  and  careful  tillage.  When  a 
field  like  this  turns  out  small  it  may  well 
he  significant  to  observing  folks  that  the. 
late  potato  crop  is  going  to  be  a  surprise 
to  the  crop  estimators.  Not  long  ago  I 
read  a  report  sent  from  our  locality.  It 
was  only  one  of  a  long  list  that  went  t.o 
show  how  very,  very  well  the  fields  were 
turning  out  among  potato  farmers.  It 
was  easy  to  believe  that  others  in  more 
favorable  conditions  were  getting  that 
100  per  cent  normal  crop,  but  as  to  ray 
own  locality,  the  vines  have  been  dead  in 
most  cases  since  early  in  September,  and 
it  seems  patent  that  the  yield  can  scarcely 
be  extra.  It  will  lake  at  least  until 
November  15  to  prove  this  in  black  and 
white. 

But  one  doesn’t  think  about  misplaced 
estimates  when  the  air  is  full  oi  chil- 
dren’s  laughter.  The  ball  play  with  a 
patch  of  tiny  bright  pie  pumpkins  is  ex¬ 
citing  and  keeps  one's  mind  on  the  task 
in  hand.  This  fun  is  "made"  fun.  Here 
are  the  four  ingredients,  which  Ernest 
Thompson  Solon  tells  us  are  the  four 
lines  of  human  development  ;  spirit,  body, 
mind  and  service.  The  eternal  mystery 
of  harvest  and  the  unchangeable  law  of 
the  setting  sun.  that  is  to  feed  the  spirit. 

The  tang  of  the  clear  frosty  air  tones  up 
both  body  and  mind,  especially  when 
coupled  with  exercise  like  throwing  gold¬ 
en  pumpkins  out  of  a  background  of 
green  vines.  And  last  of  all,  doing  this 
to  help  Daddy,  because  the  man  from 
Florida  is  away  on  Ills  vacation  and  the 
frost  coming  on.  this  supplies  the  service. 

You  would  scarcely  buy  all  this  by  driv¬ 
ing  downtown  and  paying  a  dollar  for  an 
evening's  entertainment,  would  you?  Yet 
this  kind  of  enjoyment  is  what  brings  ns 
i hat.  rarest  of  faculties,  that  of  being 
good  company  for  ourselves,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  entertaining  other  people..  I  think 
country  people  have  the  gift  in  greater 
degree  than  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
pay  for  amusements;  for  instance,  our 
town  brothers  and  sisters.  We  are 
taught  to  call  the  gift  adaptability.  Bus¬ 
iness  men  write  whole  articles  to  show 
that  it  is  the  keynote  of  their  success — 
the  secret  of  a  winning  personality.  But 
it  makes  men  successful  simply  by  bring¬ 
ing  other  people  to  lean  on  them  for 
amusement  or  contentment.  Take  a  con¬ 
firmed  city  dweller  away  from  his  bought 
living,  put  him  in  the  country  all  by  him¬ 
self —  there,  you  see  wliat  T  mean.  No 
one  is  more  helpless  than  a  person  who  is 
not  good  company  for  himself. 

As  fast  as  one  spot  is  cleared,  Daddy 
climbs  into  liis  seal  and  takes  us  on  to  a 
fresh  area,  aud  the  end  being  in  sight,  we 
are  quite  sure  Hint  by  building. carefully 
the  pumpkins  will  all  ride.  It  is  an  odd 
mixture  at  the  last,  for  there  were  the 
late  watermelons  ami  muskiaelons  that 
we  could  not  bear  to  leave  behind,  and  we 
dag  a  few  Nancy  Hall  sweet  potatoes  to 
put  in  the  oven  for  supper  while  we  un¬ 
load.  Fine,  sleek  fellows  they  are,  about 
six  large-sized  tubers?  to  the  plant,  not  to 
mention  the  small  ones.  There  is  nothing 
anv  better  than  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
potatoes  linking  in  the  oven  when  one 
comes  in  out  of  the  sharp  air.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  Irish  potatoes  either, 
but  will  put  in  half  of  each  kind.  "Well, 


Everywhere  on  the  farm — wherever  light  and  power  are  needed,  WILLYS 
LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  is  sure  to  return  penny  for  penny  and 
dollar  for  dollar,  every  cent  of  your  original  investment. 

Besides  for  use  in  all  the  chores — pumping  the  water — running  the  separator 
— churning  the  butter — and  operating  the  electric  washer  and  iron — it  floods 
the  house,  the  barns,  the  sheds,  the  garage  with  bright,  cheerful,  safe  light,  at 
the  touch  of  a  button. 

WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  provides  smooth,  steady 
electric  power  whenever  you  need  it.  It  is  permanent,  dependable,  sure  and 
lasting.  Identically  the  same  service  as  is  provided  to  the  city  family. 

You  can’t  count  the  convenience  in  dollars  and  cents.  Money  won’t  buy 
mother’s  health  and  peace  of  mind,  nor  a  contented  family — a  healthy, 
happy  group  enjoying  the  conveniences  and  pleasures  city  folks  enjoy. 

You  can  easily  afford  WILLYS  LIGHT.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 
The  operating  cost  is  a  few  cents  a  day,  and  it  requires  less  attention  than  your 
automobile.  You  can  buy  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  and 
have  it  immediately — right  now — on  your  own  terms.  Take  as  long  as 
twelve  months — a  whole  year — to  pay  if  you  wish.  The  terms  cover  all — 
complete  installation — ready  to  use — even  the  freight. 

A  remarkable  organization  of  painstaking,  conscientious  dealers  are  at  your 
service.  One  near  you  will  be  glad  to  give  you  Free  Estimate  of  an  outfit 
that  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  us  for  free  catalog  and  complete  information.  Address  Dept.  308 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 
The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

I  Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems 


Run 7i inn  water  in  kitchen  and  hath - 
room  pravidedwith  power  from  Willy  S 
Light  is  a  convenience  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  indispensiblc  by  farm  house¬ 
wives. 


A  mple  power  for  operating  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  the  churn  and  dairy  equipment 
is  provided  hy  WUlys  Light.  I land- 
ling  the  dozens  of  small  chores  with 
electricity  are  priceless  advantages. 


re, ,  ' :  .  >  •  y  '  v  ;r-  ;•»  •;  y r 
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and  Up 


There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs 
— as  much  or  as  little  power  as 
you  may  require  and  term3  of 
payment  you  van  afford.  • 


Tower  and  Light  with  the  Quiet  Knight 
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A  Precocious  Cockerel 

I  liave  a  cockerel  that  crowed  at  27 
days  old.  We  have  had  stories  of  large 
eggs,  chickens  that  looked  like  half-bred 
turkeys,  and  12-year-old  hens.  Who  can 
beat  this  White  Leghorn  for  early  crow¬ 
ing?  This  cockerel  was  bred  from  a 
super-hen.  Do  heavy  laying  and  early 
crowing  go  together?  Let  us  hear  from 
t he  host  of  White  Leghorn  breeders  on 
the  subject.  A.  E.  mahSH. 

Illinois. 

We  have  had  contests  over  big  eggs, 
large  records,  precocious  pullets  and  va¬ 
rious  other  feathered  freaks.  Now  comes 
this  precocious  rooster,  aud  it  will  be 
hard  to  beat  this  one. 

Monmouthr  Poultry  Club 

The  Monmouth  Poultry  Club  will  hold 
its  Klrh  annual  show  in  the  Armory  at 
Red  Bank  November  15-18.  The  show 
includes  all  classes  of  exhibition  birds, 
utility  fowls,  pigeons,  put  stock,  cavies 
and  rabbits.  The  utility  fowls  will  he 
judged  for  egg  production  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  Experimental 
Station  of  New  Brunswick.  The  club 
will  distribute  81.500  in  cash  prizes,  and 
a  number  of  attractive  premiums  offered 
by  the  merchants  of  Red  Bank  and 
vicinity.  The  club  will  participate  in  the 
State  education  fund.  Free  admission 
will  be  offered  to  the  public.  The  armory 
is  an  ideal  building,  being  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Transportation  facilities 
are  excellent. 


Culling  Hens;  Sour  Crop 

1.  Will  you  give  me  all  the  practical 
advice  that  you  know  of  pertaiuiug  to 
the  culling  of  hens,  that  is,  their  laying 
qualities?  1  have  rend  of  some  theories, 
but  know  that  they  all  do  not  bold  good. 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  R,  I.  Reds,  and  do 
not  want  to  carry  the  star  boarders  over 
Winter.  I  want  to  keep  the  best  layers 
and  sell  the  poor  ones.  I  have  noticed 
for  years  that  ray  old  hens  are  the  best 
layers.  I  now  have  some  in  my  flock 
that  are  past  six  years  old.  Are  you 
positive  that  the  narrow  pelvic  bones  de¬ 
note  a  poor  layer?  I  nave  sold  some 
according  to  this  test.  2.  Could  you  tell 
ine  what  this  trouble  is?  Now  and  then 
I  have  a  case  of  what  I  fall  a  watery 
crop:  it  appears  in  either  a  young  chick 
or  a  hen  alike.  Occasionally  I  find  one 
that  will  not  eat,  and  on  investigation 
find  that  it  has  a  full  crop  apparently, 
mostly  water.  I  have  held  several  up 
by  the  legs  und  ran  this  stuff  out  of  their 
mouths,  which  i?  a  thin  green  substance. 
Wlien  I  turn  them  loose  they  are  so  weak 
that  they  cannot  stand  up.  and  die  in  a 
short  time.  Others  I  do  not  treat,  and 
they  live  several  days  and  die,  anyway. 

Virginia.  I.  it. 

1.  The  culling  of  hens  is  something 
that  cannot  be  taught  by  mail.  The  phy¬ 
sical  characters  that  denote  worth  or 
worthlessness  are  to  be  learned  only  by 
comparison,  there  being  no  standard  of 
measurements  to  guide  otie.  Even  then 
much  must  be  left  to  “judgment,”  and 
only  one  who  has  handled  many  fowls, 
compared  one  with  another,  and  acquired 
the  ability  to  “size  up”  a  foul  correctly 
can  be  trusted  to  say  what  fowls  should 
he  discarded  from  a  flock  as  unprofitable. 
Various  State  experiment  stations  have 
published  directions  for  culling,  and  by 
reading  these  carefully  and  then  studying 
one's  own  birds  of  different  ages  aud  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  much  of 
value  can  be  learned.  In  time  one  could 
become  expert  in  judging  fowls.  It  is 
better,  though,  to  have  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  and 
rudiments  is  about  as  far  as  the  art  has 
yet  gotten.  Write  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  and  ask  for 
their  bulletins  upon  culling  fowls  ami 
judging  them  for  egg  production,  but  do 
not  expect  to  become  proficient  from 
reading  alone.  The  space  between  the 
pelvic  bones  at  the  arch  is  an  indication 
of  whether  a  ben  is  laying  or  not  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  but  does  not 
show  her  past  record  or  future  possi¬ 
bilities.  There  are  charm  teristies  which 
guide  one  iu  estimating  these,  hut  as  has 
been  said,  these  must  be  learned  from 
observation  and  comparison.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  be  told  that  a  hen  should 
have  a  broad  back  if  you  do  not  know  a 
broad  back  when  you  see  one. 

2.  Sour  crop,  or  catarrh  of  the  crop, 

is  sometimes  caused  by  indigestible  or 
spoiled  food  or  by  foul  drinking  water: 
it  is  sometimes  an  accompaniment  of 
some  other  disease.  The  crop  of  a  ben 
suffering  from  it  may  bo  emptied  by  hold¬ 
ing  tlie  bird  head  downwards,  and  the 
hen  may  then  be  treated  by  isolating  her 
from  the  flock,  placing  her  in  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  giving  a  little  soda  in 
water  to  counteract  the  acidity  of  the 
crop  contents  and  feeding  lightly  upon 
soft,  easily  digested  food  until  recovery. 
In  those  cases  that  do  not  recover 
promptly  it  is  probably  hardly  worth 
while  to  continue  treatment,  but  if  cases 
are  recurring  in  the  flock  it  should  be 
seen  to  that  the  members  of  il  are  not 
obtaining  access  to  spoiled  food  of  any 
kind  and  that  sanitary  conditions  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  of  the  best.  M.  u.  d. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


WENE  FARMS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pullets, 
Breeding  Cockerels 

ELMER  H.  WENE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Bergen  County.  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Thia  contest  is  lield  at  Emerson.  N.  3..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  tbisf  contest. 
Week  ending  October  9,  1922: 

B.  P.  BOOKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . .  IS  }®1 

3.  A.  Crate,  !4.  J .  14  1120 

Et,jon  Poultry  Farm.  N  J .  10 

Harry  11  Ober,  N.  J _  .  . .  12  1790 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  K.  1 .  18  17ii 

Koselawn  Farm  N.J.  . . . .  10  942 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Ally n.  Muss  .  7  1272 

Boy  M-  l.ynch.  24.  J .  0 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  4  1227. 

W I  ( I T  K  W  Y  A  N  DOTT  US 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  4  1078 

Central  Poultrv  harm.  N.  J .  20  1509 

E.  C.  Comllci.  A  Son.  24.  J  .  S  1106 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . .  7  1514 

B.  C.  K.  I.  BEDS 

The  Boula  Farm.  N.  J .  8  1346 

K  C  B.  I,  BEDS 

I!.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  7  1423 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass .  15  1368 

C.  Beed  Ferguson  ,N,  .1 .  20  164!) 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N  .1 . .. . 9  1221 

Howard  G.  Tavtor,  N.  J .  12  1719 

H  W  Tracy.  N.  J . 0  11105 

Underhill  Brothers.  24.  J  .  12  1524 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bratnard.  N.  Y .  0  1383 

ANCONA3 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  12  1374 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  .1  . 24  179H 

Solomon  Klchman.  N,  J .  18  1723 

EEC HORNS 

Tanglewuld  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  17  1775 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  4  179! 

.1.  VV.  Hottcher.  N.  J  .  15  197! 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  18  172( 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.J .  0  156! 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr..  N.  J .  10  1461 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  13  1725 

J.  8.  Crav  .t  Son.  N.J . 17  175! 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N  .1  .  16  [96i 

Alex  Eichenbuum,  N.  J .  10  157! 

Kigen  ranch  &  De  Winters.  N.  J  .  14  1841 

Plnehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  21 

Mattie  11.  Kripcie.  N.  J .  14  190! 

Ueo.  11.  Ferrlw.  Mich  .  30  1941 

Richard  F  ran  feet.  N,  J .  13  l9S: 

Ureenda  it  Farm.  N  Y  . 13  2161 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del  .  11  l*6i 

Leo  A  Gronien,  Conn .  II  160 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N  J.. . 15  175! 

John  J  Heerdt,  N.J .  0  123 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y .  It  160 

A.  IS.  Hall. Conn  . .  16  188 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  31  19* 

Frank  L.  Hngus.  N  J .  4  164 

Sami.  Johnston.  N  J  . .  17 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  5  l.vi 

The  Ohio  Poult ry  Farm,  Ohio .  It  184 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N,  Y .  11  197 

Jay  I».  Lester,  N  Y .  7  155 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  17  166 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  8  153 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  . I .  11  201 

Marquis  *  Wagner.  N.  Y  . ..  0  174 

Herbert  O  Maxham.  H  1  .  I  1U2 

Meadoweilge.  Farm  N.  Y . 6  172 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  6  132 

Fred  J.  Mathew*.  N.  J  .  21  184 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  30  21li 

Samuel  Niece  *  Son,  N.  J.. .  2  167 

S.  Olsen.  N.J  4  172 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  6  171 

Manning  Potts.  N.  J .  16  187 

goeeitsbury  Farm.  N.  J  .  3  l:ui 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J .  16  204 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  10  186 

John  K.  ltoessncr,  N.  J .  3  154 

Bosehlll  Karra.  N  .1  8  I6U 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  0  I6t 

J.  W.  Schrela.  N.  Y .  12  182 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 4  16V 

A'  K.  Bpear.  N.  J .  8  187 

Spring  l*uke  Farm.  N.  .1 .  8  15! 

John  (i.  Simmonds.  N.  J  .  8  16! 

Matthew  Stuthart.  Jr.,  24,  J  . .  1  172 

Willis  K  Stryker.  N.  .1 .  21  201 

Sun  View  Farm.  N  J  .  5  165 

Wallace  S  Snydant..  N.  J . 23  1ft! 

Tom's  Poultry  Kami.  N.  J .  II  181 

J.  B.  Van  Limited.  S.  J .  S  12( 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  13  17) 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  J  .  20  16: 

Westwood  Poultry  harm  N.J .  12  151 

James  Whetsel.  N.  ,1  .  .  .  9 

White  Cloud  h  arms.  N.  Y . 7  175 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  5  16- 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co  M  P.  A  .. .  13  18 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  0  151 

K  1.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  fAssn .  13  14! 

8  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burliuglon;Co.  Poultry  Assn .  9  14 

B.  1.  BEDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn. .  5  11: 

8.  C.  W.  LKGUOKN 

llammontoii  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  9  17 

Hunterdon  t  o  Poultry  Assn .  4  14 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  3  15 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  4  17 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . .  18  15 


Write  for  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  featnres  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 

rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  SI..  Randolph,  Mass. 


tborle£y  PULLETS 

50  “Walker”  R-  I.  Red  Pullets  to  lay  Nov.  1st, 
»2.50  each.  50  “Prolific  Queen”  White  Rock 
Pullets  to  lay  Nor.  15th.  *3.00  each.  Line 
Bred  COCKERELS.  *5.00  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yannouthport,  Mass. 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers.  Henry  (rutes.  Ou- 
MmJjJflSKk  ion  '  rates  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
VitSvPI  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
J  Packages.  Egg  rasas.  Ail  these 
containers  are  iu  as  good  a*  new 
condition  and  ready  fur  instant  u<».  Carlo!  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty  Let  I'm  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RED  BANK  POULTRY  SHOW 

Nov.  15th- 18th 

Entries  dose  Nov.  4th. 

RIG  CASH  SPF.C1ALS.  Apply 

W.  S.  SHERMAN.  Fin.  Sec.  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


Winter  Lavers  Money  Mahers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Buttermilk  JFe<l  Orchard  Ranged 

PERFECT  HEALTH  FULL  OF  PEP.  Prices  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  oil  money-back  goariiinee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  vapor* bath  •prout*  wit 

th*tr  »nnxt:t«u*,  iprxpa!  »u*?ur.  anti  rita- 

minc-j  Uittt  Mir.*  »h*  «•**>»:  to  rhnniro 
1  bti.  pTain  into  2  to  '£  bu.  nciiLv**- 
prtxiticitjJt  fvvtj;  K«t  11  i 

CLOSE-lO-NATURf  Grain  Sprouter  / 

Frea  circular  on  ’  'Sprootwj  Oat*  l , 
' ’  Ask  tor  raialar  oo  incubator*.  \ 


See  Peu  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Certified  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Caxeuovia,  N  Y. 


While  Plymouth  Rocks-Cockerels 

U  R.  E'ishel  Strain,  weighing  6'g  lbs.,  now  JS5 
each.  Also  young  white  Kmbdeii  ganders,  weigh¬ 
ing  15  lbs  e.-iell,  $7  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  D.  D1C KERMAN  -  Hall,  New  York 


Oolf-ux.  Iowa 


cAvr  YfilIP SICK  P0ULTRY  "ftSSSif" 

tj  M  H  L  I  UU  II  Wc  truai  rtnrc.-  rh'Mi  t-..ur~or 
inonpy  back  *enii  M.IU  r**r  any 
of  the  following  t  etnetlinv  \v  orm, I rankei'.Cholera.Ohiok- 
en-pttXorBody  LlwRalw.  Spu«1  KK&rnpfor  Helpful  Disease 
Chart.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

Room  106,  36  So.  Mark®!  St  ,  Boston.  Matt. 


ECKH ARTS’  Barred  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred-to-Win.  Here  is  your  nimor- 
t  unity  to  secure  well- bred  Pullets  and  Cockerels  at 
most  reasonable  pi  ice*.  Write  ua  yonr  wants 

C.  W.  &  II.  J.  ELKHART  Shohola,  Pa. 


SPIRAL  POULTRY  LEG  BANOS 

I  tell  the  age  of  poultTv.  Supplied 
in  colors.  Red.  Blue,  Green.  Prices: 
00  for  $1.00.  100-51.50.  250-53.50. 

CHAS.  L.  STILES,  Dept.  II  Columbus,  Ohio 


-dby-A 


America 'a  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Last  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  la-ice  List.  C.  M.  P*GE  I  S0HS,  B«i  199  Hdmir.  M.  J. 


Jersey  BLACK  GIANT 

consist  ini;  of  i  yearling’  hens  and  1  cockerel.  i*ir>t  320 
take  them.  A.  Wurrern,  Center  JHorlchets  N.  V. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  irT.si  25c 

Our  S2nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  wtluks  each  month 
bv  expert  pn>  lti-y  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  25c 
today  for  C  months’  trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OR  SHU- Block  Jersey  Giant*.  •'  A? good  as  any  ic.r 
less  than  many  C.  S.  MUMaer,  Smi.im.il.  X.  1  . 


iroey  Black  Giant  Cockerels,  Morey  strain,  4o*il 
hatched.  $  1  O.  C.  M.  HALL  Sag  Harbor,  X.  Y. 


50  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

H.  L.  GASK1LL  ROUTE  8 


Barron  9t  ro  I  a.  tatting 
KWA  Price,  82  50  each. 
LoOM’OKT,  XRW  York 


500  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please.  April  and  early 
May  Hatched. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  K 

II.  L.  G u- 1.1 11.  Lockport,  New  York.  Hume  S 


WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D.  Poultry  and  Dogs 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas.  Pullets  aud  Codies  ...  r 
speelalty.  K  I>  W  1  X  S  O  C  14  E  IL  Selleravllle,  I’u. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

43;  Trios.  <11 44.  JkV>4  B.  COKVt  IS,  R.  ■«.  J,  HewbargU.  \.l 


N.Y.S.C.  P.C.A.  LEGHORNS 


Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale  from  four  generations  of 
continuous  Ine. sling  on  our  own  farm  each  year,  from 
all  Cornell  Certified  mnlrs  and  females.  The  result  is 
superior siae.  vigor,  production,  uniformity  and  beauty. 
Write  (or  partieulais. 

Member  nj  St «•  lari  Stole  Cotoperatire  Poultrv 

Certitirotion  V  •  ...  .  ..  i,— .  fneortmnt tt*f 

K«ii  AND  A  1'1‘LF.  FARM,  Tramuiisbiirg,  X.  Y. 


rnpneste-d  Burred  Ilueks.  Breeding  cockerels,  pul¬ 
lets.  Catalogue.  AHrMl'R  L  8EjkRI.ES.  Bu  ».  MiUtre.  N.  H. 


-uFStrain.  TVhite  Leghorns  Nearly  ma¬ 
tured.  8 1  50  each  JOTN  GBfFflfi.  lUnadt  N.T 


3,000  Pallets 


3P  UlletS  l.Kt.UOKNS 

9AATUOIt#r€NBKKD  ITU.F.TS,  r^-uiy  to 
JUv  Jay.  for  iinmftiiak  delivery,  nt  61.1*0  inch. 
Sfttl$fActiou  1922  rortiiled 

MrinDct  NVw  York  5tkU  L!o-op«rj'.iv«  Poultry  Certififatloo 
AwMcMhon.  Ine. 

E.  J.  WADE  1558  Like  St.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Regal  White  Wjandottes 


tlllty  White  Wyaudettea.  Cocks,  hens  v ml  o'kk 
Money  Makers.  A.  P.  Feirce,  tfbieknter,  X.  II 


S.  C.  Anconas-  White  Wyandottes 

Circular.  Knrle  S.  W  ils.n,  lax  437. 1 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECMORM 

Price  ssi. 25  each  up.  Hie  i  Quality  stock 
of  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  Semi  for  circular. 

Harry  F  Palmer  Middleport.  N.  Y. 


CAPEWELL’S  S.  C.  RED  PULLETS 


Lord  Farms  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  are  offering  for  immediate  sale  extra  good  male 
lords  at  bargain  prices. 

FINE  VIEW  FARM  Bat  47  HAMM0N0.  NEW  V0RK 


(Mnhood’s  strain)  5  lbs.,  $S  each.  Seven  IT*,  cocker 
els,  55  ;  six.  525.  Excellent  breeders— no  culls. 
faction  guaranteed.  L  C.  C LPUWE11.. 543  tWMtv IiiDnl.C.i 


used.  May  tilth  hatch.  Satisfaction  guar- 

HARDIM0NT  POULTRY  FIRM.  Tarns  River.  IL  S. 


Better  Than  Whitewash 


_  A  white  paint  and  disinfectant 

m  LX  v3  I  &  In  one.  Comet  *»  tine  powdef. 

^F\WfUU  kin  8imply  t„i\  with  watet.  In  5 
minute,  yon  have  a  tummtU- 
(lowing  palut  and  dlMnleetant  that  i*  much  better  Ibun 
white*  a.li.  Will  nut  clog  (prayer,  line,  out  peel  or 
(lake.  Ten  lhs.  cover.  5,il«  »q.  tt.  lf*ed  lor  Tears  by  leail- 
>ng  dairy  ami  poultry  farms,  have*  time,  laimr  aud  money. 
A  alt  vour  dealer,  nr  send  4 1.2  5  direct  (or  It*  I  In  Add  25X 
for  Itoekv  Mt.  stated.  4'tarbwlu  4  brnileal  t’o.,  5H  1  f'Jj 
Areaue.  Lena  I -laud  4'l(  y .  N.T. 

Foil  SALK— 150  SELECTED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

M.-vt-rh  7ii>d  Avni  Hnrr)ir*l  Wvll  Grown,  Vl^on'iis  hlrdn. 
VM^iilly  •*  » 1  |M«i  hy  Sup**t  vis.ir  «»f  Cornel  l.iui|r  IkIkikI 

FVmitry  **  wilt  Hilt 9 •  on  ;a»*|*i al.  Prices,  — 

IfOtVrh  JwNlit  Poultry  K«rm,  >.Y. 

Black  Game  Banlams  wn^r*"Sl^!Su^. 


Mr».  Al>A 


DAVIS 


white  Leghorn  Y earling  Hens 

$1  each:  $47.50  for  fifty:  $90  hundred.  Order 
direet.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale.  N,  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  tndtSINGI.E 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSCOMB 

Tritpnenthd  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs  Pullets, 
W3  each,  or  13  for  9'AQ  Cockerels.  $5  to  W7.AO. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Faoli.  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Direct  D.  W.  Ynitnir  strain.  May-Juita  hatched,  f 
range  grown.  $1.50  each  Satisfaction  gnai antced 
H.  N.  CONN  Kit  .  Stockton,  N.J. 

TOM  BAKRON  STRAIN  S.C.W.L.  Pullets 

April.  May  and  June  Hatched  $1.50  and  up. 
Fnmstocs.  Bout  In  I av  large  white  eggs.  A  Do  a 
limited  number  oi  yemrliugs  ami  breeiler-i.  Pine  lot 
ot  March  hatched  •  nekerela.  all  from  4'ornall  i-erti- 
lied  -U.CK.  RIVFROALE  POULIRt  FARM.  Cnrtlaafi.  N.  T. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  SK.T'K'X 

lected  Breeders;  ho  selected  Pullets:  late  March. 
April  and  May  hutches.  Personal  Inspection  so¬ 
licited.  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Katontown,  N.  .1. 

PULLETS  lcULV...  Rapp’s  Strain 


Write  (nr  tvariiv-nUrs. 

Dorset.  \  ermont 


500  April  14  and  llsy  3  Icaleli,  Kin  mi  rtisml  Mont  lr»p- 
ne-'ttd  stiH'k.  17.*  eg_ .  nr  hetlct  first  year. 

Old  Ore  hurd  Furms  -  Farmiiigdnle.  \ .  4. 


Vibart’s  221  to  289  strain.  From  trapnested.  Pedi¬ 
greed  bens.  «. Si.  *7  eaclt.  S»a,kr««*  F»tw.riu»»aa.ll.*.  ».B. 

■  ■  ■  '  ■  - - 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Tfifkeyt,  Pheasant s,Qoai],  Rabbit*.  Deer,  etc. 

tor  wtovkln*  pugjwm. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cnm»«,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  K ac¬ 
count  SquirruU,  anti  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Ns(uralist.  Depl.  10.  Yardtey.  P» 

WANTPI1  SIXTY  PCLLETS  about  six 

TTMriicu  mouths  old;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Beds  or  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Kindly  state  price.  ADV.  1887, cure  R.N.-Y. 

SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese.  Cockerels.  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  want*.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersvilie,  Pa. 

For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkeys  taJ’JSS?' 

Airs.  YV.  P.  Thompson  Mays  Landtag,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  While  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

Barmu  strum,  tree  (huge  grown.  469  «,■**.  old. ‘-’-2R 
| ( is  1#>*Z  each.  *1  Mins  ii  'b*.  am)  MW,  $'4  545 
each  V  H.  PENNY,  Al ottituck.  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale^Seieral  Extra  Fine  Leghorn  Cockerels 

'AKI  t’irg  stv&iai-  4*6  llifl.  e*»rhv  .V1m>  Ami  piiiU'ts.  'iu  ii 

hatched  S*-J.  MhUSOH  »M»ri.HtV  Hlt!l,>Mherfli,.A». 

While  Leghorn  Pullets 

Vuraumd  Poultry  Farm  Freelmld,  N  .1 . 


itnEr 

•erfects 

Ehl.N 


DUCKS 


Atnertctt's  8  t  »  nd  ard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAIUEE  S  REKINS  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  nilfKS 

!•  c  k  I  a.  Itauvn  aad  Ituumer  K'Vl  Vkki-H 


A10HAM  P OULTIIt  FARM 


PtMeniivillc,  Pa. 


f'nncn  Pure  WhltaCMmM.  Write 

tJtfSC  M.t'  BKt »  >  r.  I, title  V  ,U*T.  N.Y.  ItM  fie.  I) 

[  P.|.  White  Wu *>.*<> vy  Itrcedlng  Orckea,  A4 

ror  54IB— ...... h  HAUICM  UlNU.tF  axltlMSM.fi-f 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Tell  me  candidly  if  you  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery 
Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  good  one  for 
a  woman  to  take  up,  with  the  expectation 
of  making  a  fair  wage  in  spare  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter?  I  understand  one  of  the 
machines  must  lie  bought  (at  from  $45 
up)  and  then  the  concern  offers  to  buy 
the  finished  knitted  product,  if  it  is  up 
to  their  standard.  Looks  to  me  as  though 
"their  standard"  might  be  so  difficult  or 
exacting  that  the  knitter  would  realize  a 
rather  small  return.  F.  c.  n. 

Maine. 

We  will  answer  the  correspondent  as 
candidly  as  requested.  We  have  many 
reports  from  women,  some  of  whom  bor¬ 
row  the  money  to  buy  tin*  machine,  only 
to  find  they  were  unable  to  operate  it. 
One  woman  reported  that  after  six  months’ 
perseverance  she  mastered  il  and  knitted 
a  large  quantity  of  stockings  with  satis¬ 
factory  profit.  Another,  whose  husband 
happened  to  be  an  export  machinist,  re¬ 
built  the  machine,  and  then  site  operated 
il  successfully  and  with  profit.  But  the 
general  report  is  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Company  show  lit¬ 
tle  concern  whether  the  machine  gives 
satisfaction  after  the  customer  has  paid 
for  it.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  the  firm  during  the 
past  two  years  several  thousand  ma¬ 
chines  were  undoubtedly  sold.  If  it  were 
possible  for  women  to  knit  as  many 
stockings  with  the  Auto  Knitter  as  the 
company  claims,  and  the  offer  to  buy  the 
stockings  lived  up  to  in  good  faith,  the 
market  for  woolen  socks  would  have  been 
glutted  long  ago.  It.  is  therefore  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  company  figures  that 
«>nl\  a  small  percentage  of  purchasers  arc 
going  to  he  able  to  operate  the  machine 
and  demand  that  the  stockings  arc  pur¬ 
chased  as  agreed.  Tina  It.  N.-Y.  has  never 
accepted  this  advertising,  and  we  note  its 
absence  from  a  very  prominent  group  of 
publications  Ibis  season  which  previously 
carried  it.  Two  other  concerns  are  ad¬ 
vertising  knitting  machines  on  the  same 
‘‘work-at-home”hasis,  which  do  not  merit 
the  approval  of  the  editor  of  Publisher’s 
Desk. 

I  am  sending  you  a  bill  to  see  if  you 
can  collect  for  me.  A  few  days  ago  a 
man  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (’.  Hendel- 
man,  6025  StentOH  Avenue,  called  at  my 
place  and  bought  56  bushels  of  potatoes 
at  $1  per  bushel,  and  gave  me  a  check  for 
the  same,  but  the  check  was  no  . . I. 

New  Jersey.  M,  v. 

Mr.  llcudelman  promised  to  send  a 
check  to  make  good  for  the  protested  one, 
but  neglected  to  keep  his  word.  Baler  all 
efforts  to  get  in  touch  with  him  were 
fruitless,  as  he  had  loft  Philadelphia 
without  leaving  any  address.  We  had 
our  attorney  make  a  special  search  for 
him,  hut  be  had  closed  his  account  in 
the  bank  and  left  for  parts  unknown. 
Delinquencies  like  this  discredit  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer  movement,  bill  where 
parties  are  so  entirely  unknown,  cash  in 
hand  is  better  than  checks.  If  any  Phil¬ 
adelphia  subscriber  hears  of  this  man  we 
would  he  glad  to  have  the  information. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
Universal  Auto  Service  Association. 
Their  agent  was  here  in  July,  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  1  had  taken  out  insurance  when  I 
signed  the  eon  tract  and  gave  him  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  half,  which  was  $19.75,  until 
yesterday,  when  their  man  was  here  to 
deliver  the  plate  and  contract,  lie  told 
me  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  insurance, 
just  free  towing  for  16  miles,  getting 
parts  and  tires,  etc.,  at.  reduced  prices, 
and  that  if  you  get  into  any  trouble  you 
had  the  services  of  a  lawyer  free.  I 
want  my  money  hack  on  the  grounds 
i hat  I  signed  the  contract  influenced  by 
false  statements.  The  agent  rend  and 
explained  the  contract,  and  both  Mrs.  M. 
and  I  were  under  the  impression  it  was 
insurance,  and  not  yi-rvice  protection, 
lie  also  said  they  hail  160.000  members 
and  they  only  took  selected  risks.  If 
you  ever  had  an  accident  they  would  not 
take  you.  The  agent  also  said  that  if 
you  ever  had  an  accident  to  telegraph 
them  and  mail  them  a  diagram  ami  ex¬ 
planation  of  case,  and  you  were  relieved 
of  all  further  trouble  and  expense.  He 
said  they  would  stand  the  liability  if  it 
was  $50,000.  which  is  not  true.  You 
only  have  the  services  of  a  lawyer.  I 


did  not  accept  the  contract  or  plate,  or 
pay  them  the  other  $19.75.  They  claim 
they  will  sue  me  for  amount  and  costs. 
What  is  yotir  advice  in  the  matter,  and 
what  can  you  do  for  me?  o.  u.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  contract 
this  farmer  sighed  and  how  the  agent 
talked  him  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
buying  “insurance"  and  secured  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  contract  is  beyond  under¬ 
standing.  Here  is  what  the  contract 
provides : 

The  association  has  retained  compe¬ 
tent  detectives  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
said  automobile  or  its  equipment  when 
lost  or  stolen. 

The  association  will  tow  for  said 
turner,  without  chnrge ,  the  above  de¬ 
scribed  machine  when  totally  disabled 
within  ten  (10)  miles  of  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  stations  of  the  association  to  said 
station. 

The  association  will  represent  said 
owner  in  the  adjustment  of  any  claim  or 
controversy  whatsoever  relative  to  the 
use.  maintenance  and  operation  of  said 
automobile. 

The  association,  through  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department,  will  furnish  said  owner 
with  tires,  accessories  and  supplies  at 
wholesale  prices. 

This  department  is  maintained  solely 
for  owners  who  desire  to  list  their  ma¬ 
chines  for  sale  or  exchange. 

The  influence  and  co-operation  of  the 
association  will  he  used  in  all  movements 
pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  high¬ 
ways  and  (lie  betterment  of  automobile 
conditions. 

For  ourselves,  we  should  consider  the 
above  service  worth  about  15  cents.  The 
service  department  furnishing  acces¬ 
sories  at  wholesale  prices  is  an  innocent 
variety  of  camouflage,  and  on  a  par  with 
the  other  items  of  the  alleged  service. 
We  want  automobile  owners  to  know  just 
what  they  are  buying  when  they  sign 
contracts  of  this  kind. 


Chicago,  Oct,  12. — A  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Flgin  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  of  Argo.  III.,  today  after  an  invol¬ 
untary  petition  in  bankruptcy  had  been 
filed  in  the  Federal  Court.  Attorneys 
for  the  creditors  stated  that  liabilities 
exceed  $1,000,000  and  that  there  arc 
"some  assets.”  The  company  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1915  with  $1,000,000  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  in  1920  the  capitalization  was 
raised  to  $5,500,000,  and  the  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  was  listed  at  100  cars 
a  day. — Daily  Press. 

Just  one  more  automobile  enterprise 
promoted  on  a  basis  of  selling  stock  to  the 
public  gone  to  the  wall.  Advice  to  sub¬ 
scribers  since  the  organization  of  the 
company  has  been  justified. 

Unclosed  is  clipping  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Hold  Seal  Laboratories,  Chicago 
This  may  have  been  published  in  good 
faith  by  the  periodical  carrying  it.  hut 
the  advertisement  has  the  earmarks  of 
a  fraud.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion? 

New  York.  c.  l.  s. 

Wo  agree  with  the  reader’s  estimate 
of  this  advertising,  which  has  been  re¬ 
fused  by  The  Tl.  N.-Yr.  The  concern, 
which  by  the  way.  has  no  laboratory  at 
till,  advertises  a  virus  to  get  rid  of  rats 
and  mice.  The  virus  is  supposed  to  com¬ 
municate  a  disease  to  the  rodent  eating 
it.  and  the  contagion  spreads  to  all  the 
rats  and  mice  coming  in  contact  with 
the  animal  affected.  Scientists  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  virus  which  tinder  favorable 
conditions  will  accomplish  these  claims, 
but  little  dependence  can  bo  put  in  the 
product  sold  by  this  class  of  flamboyant 
advertisers.  The  advertisement  talks 
about  “triple  strength  virus,”  which  is 
plain  “bunk.”  Then  a  $2.50  bottle  is 
offered  for  $1.  which  is  another  form  of 
deception  common  to  what  we  call  fake 
advertisements.  The  above  subscriber 
has  a  keen  sense  for  the  detection  of 
fraudulent  advertising. 

Personally  1  am  not  interested  in  en¬ 
closed  proposition  of  Angola  Automobile 
C}ll lb.  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  but  as  it  is  a  new 
one  to  me  at  least,  so  will  pass  it  along 
lo  you  as  an  apparent  fraud  scheme  to 
got  $15  and  sell  tires.  A.  it.  w. 

Vermont. 

This  is  the  old  Bidwell  membership 
scheme.  You  pay  $15  yearly  member¬ 
ship,  and  you  are  supposed  to  buy  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  and  accessories  at  cost  of 
manufacture.  Such  schemes  are  always 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  In  indwell's  old 
membership  scheme  he  contended  the 
membership  was  perpetual  unless  can¬ 
celled.  ami  on  this  basis  threatened  lo  sue 
previous  members  for  several  years’  fees, 
lie  never  carried  out  his  threat,  and  Bid- 
well  finally  pleaded  guilty  to  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails. 


Provides  Electric  Power  Anywhere 
at  Any  Time 

—  Furnishes  electric  light  in  house  and  outbuildings 

—  Generates  current  to  run  washing  machine,  electric  iron,  churn, 
cream  separator,  etc. 

—  Starts  and  stops  at  the  press  of  a  button 

—  Is  absolutely  safe,  no  exposed  operating  parts 
— Costs  little  to  operate 

— Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

IT’S  A  WONDER 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


Prices  F.O.B.  East  Orange,  N.J. 

12  Volt  HOMEL1TE  without  batteries 
12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries 
32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries 
32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries 

Liberal  Terms 


$174.00 

225.00 

178.00 

245.00 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  Walter  H.  Mo  reton  Corp. 

123  Liberty  Strect.New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OllLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  tbe  “GRANGE”  tor  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Jfirect  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


Tells  nil  ahi.ut  Paint  and  minting  for  Durability.  X  mIu- 
sble  Information  KHKK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cants. 
Write  rue.  DO  IT  NOW.  ]  WILL  SAVF.  VOC  MONEY 

Oldest  R-ady  Mixed  Faint  Rons*  In  America— Eetab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  ♦he  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WITTE 


LOG  SAWS 


look/  See  What  You  Gat— Special  WITTE 
Throttlinjr  Governor  F.ngino  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck—  cony  to  move.  Dircc  t Geared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  awing  motion.  We  have 
only  ono  Log  Hair— oar  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
•tronger  -atrarty  running—  worth  more.  Lifatima 
Guarantee  C**h  pr  Tifm»-lmnndl*t»  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extracoat.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 


money  on  a  long-time,  easy-payment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  income,  we 
have  funds  available  at  5}4%  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 


If  you  wish  to  invest 


a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5  %  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 
be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 
or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 
Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5#. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  iu  thin  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  uature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Married  man  to  take  care  of  52  Can- 
doc  incubators;  good  wages.  Apply  to  FADER 
&  CO..  Speonk,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  farmer,  no  children;  partly 
furnished  house,  light,  fuel,  food  and  $50  a 
month;  wife  to  cook.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  for  farm  board¬ 
ing  lii/use;  must  be  a  good  plain  cook;  moder¬ 
ate  wages;  house  has  all  modern  improvements, 
elee’-ie  dish  washer,  electric  washing  machine, 
iron,  etc.  Reply  to  0,  li.  W.,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  hands,  two  and  three-time 
milkers  and  experienced  dairyman;  highest 
wages,  good  board  and  comfortable  rooms  in 
new  dormitory,  <!EEN  FOKHD  FARMS,  Tor- 
resdale  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $50  per  month  and  hoard;  Win¬ 
ter  job.  Tlione  42M  Cold  Spring  after  ti  p.  in. 
CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


TO  HOARD  men  on  farm — Wanted,  Nov.  1-10. 

man  and  wife  of  middle  age;  wife  to  board 
a liuii l  10  men;  house  furnished  and  heated;  turtn 
to  work  on  farm;  woman  must  be  good  cook, 
clean  and  even  tempered;  also  single  man  for 
farm  accounts;  send  references  with  first  letter. 
EDItSt; ATE  FARMS,  Jauieslmrg,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  living  alone,  wants  elderly  man 
as  assistant  and  cnrelaker  on  small  place  in 
country;  must  he  honest  and  genteel;  no  per¬ 
sonal  service;  good  home  and  small  salary  to 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  1941,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  ou  milk  farm;  competent 
to  run  milk  wagon  if  needed;  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected  and  references  first 
letter  and  where  cun  be  seen.  S.  D.  NEWELt,, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  practical  nurse  of  middle  age  to 
care  for  casual  illness  and  minor  injuries 
occurring  among  students  of  *  a  eo-edueatlonnl 
school  in  Central  New  York;  the  requirements 
are  experience,  character,  energy  and  willing¬ 
ness;  replies  should  include  information  ns  to 
experience,  age,  birthplace,  religion  and  salary 
expected  and  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  193ti,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  woman  of  middle  age,  possessing 
good  character,  health  and  energy,  to  act  as 
housemother  in  a  cottage  for  boys  and  girls  at 
a  school  lu  Central  New  York;  in  replying  please 
give  age,  nationality,  religion  anil  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1937,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  as  foreman  on  large  duck  farm; 

duck  experience  not  essential;  hustler  with 
mechanical  ability  required;  exceptional  propo¬ 
sition.  Address  ADVERTISER  1935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  good  milker,  or 
couple;  one  who  will  appreciate  a  good  home 
and  treatment  to  high  wages;  details  and 
salary  expected.  E.  C.  CARLYLE,  Wiudbaui, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  work  on  farm  in 
I'ursippaiiy.  N.  J.:  no  other  help;  to  occupy 
half  of  owner's  house  and  attend  to  few  chick¬ 
ens,  pigeons,  tw\»  cows,  poultry  ami  garden  and 
to  keep  place  up;  not  much  farming  to  he  done; 
this  is  not  a  fancy  proposition,  but  a  good 
opportunity  for  an  industrious,  obliging  couple. 
Dlt.  t'oKMSH,  144  Ualstcd  Street,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand  where  cream, 
fruit,  wood  amt  maple  sugar  are  produced; 
permanent  position  to  right  person;  state  your 
experience  and  ((iinliflentlons  and  wages  desired, 
AUGUSTUS  ALDRICH,  R.  3.  Springfield.  Vt. 


WANTED  -  Caretaker;  small  place;  horses, 
rows,  plain  gardening;  Christian.  DAVID  It 
SWEETEN,  care  Edward  II.  Gnrltck.  Reach 
Road.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  hire  single  or  married  man  with 
small  family  on  dairy  farm,  Nov  1,  or  would 
taki  competent  mini  partner;  come  and  see  or 
write:  slate  salary  for  year;  house,  wood,  milk, 
garden  spot  go  with  position.  CIIARLRS 
CHATEIELD,  I’rattsvllle,  Drome  Co.,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  work  on  duiry 
farm;  mau  must  he  good  milker,  thoroughly 
acquainted  witli  all  farm  machinery,  good 
habits;  wife  help  in  house.  ADVERTISER 
1928.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -At  once,  u  steady,  reliable  farm 
hand;  mii<t  be  good  milker  and  horseman: 
steady  all  Winter  job  for  the  right  man.  F.  W. 
COREY,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WILL  make  good  home  for  services  of  elderly 
mau  on  small  farm.  Address  No.  29  Messen¬ 
ger  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  capable  and  willing  to  milk  at 
times  and  do  general  farm  work;  $00  per  ■ 
month:  wife  willing  to  board  1  milkers  at  $25  1 
per  mail  per  mouth;  home  amt  garden;  others 
in  family  of  working  age  can  lie  given  employ-  i 
until t ;  family  must  be  tidy  and  come  well  rec-  ' 
oin  mended:  certified  Guernsey  dairy.  BELLE 
ALTO  FARMS,  Weinersvllle.  Da. 


WANTED  Single  herdsman  and  dairyman  for 
small  herd  of  registered  Jerseys;  experience 
necessary;  must  lie  butter-iuaker  and  calf  raiser; 
$115  per  month  and  Pound.  CUAllLESCOTE 
FARM,  Slierborn,  Mass. 


WANTED-  Farm  hand;  single,  good  milker  and 
all-around  handy;  steady:  good  home  and 
board;  wages  for  Winter,  $40  a  mouth.  PAR- 
CllKY'S.  Amity vtlle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  country  place:  all  modern 
improvements*  no  help  hoarded;  woman  as 
cook,  and  man  as  Useful  butler.  Apply,  with 
references  and  wages  desired,  to  MRS,  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER  Clavoraek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Herdsman,  married,  about  November 
15;  middle  aged,  sternly,  reliable,  bandy  with 
stock  and  machinery,  Protestant,  small  family: 
$410.  good  house  and  privileges;  willing  to  board 
one  or  two  men:  also  consider  grown  son:  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1951,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  poultry  farm;  experienced; 

<IO  miles  in  New  Jersey.  E.  D.  AVELLA,  08 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman,  experienced,  to 
work  ou  college  poultry  plant;  state  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED — First-class  man  with  several  years’ 
experience  iu  growing  apples;  house,  with 
room  for  garden,  supplied.  Apply,  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  desired,  to  CLIFFORD  L, 
MILLER,  ClAve'rneU.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  capable  and  reliable: 

man  having  college  training,  with  practical 
experience  preferred,  for  private  country  estate; 
state  age,  experience,  nationality,  iind  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Valley 
Ridge  Farm,  Oates  Mill,  O. 


WANTED — A  married  American  working  fore¬ 
man  on  fimell  farm  near  Hartford,  Conn;  also 
single  man  for  general  farm  work:  reference* 
required.  ADVERTISER  1950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -At  once,  an  experienced  single  farm 
linnd;  $<it)0  a  year;  $30  a  mouth  for  four 
Winter  months  and  $Ufi  a  mouth  for  eight  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  II.  HANSEN,  Macedon.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  Info  running  175-acre 
farm  iu  Connecticut;  one  acquainted  with 
dairying,  stock  raising  and  general  farming; 
beginner  preferred,  or  one  saiisfleil  with  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  the  first  year;  give  an 
account  of  yourself.  ADVERTISER  1957,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Dry  lump,  for  certified  dairy;  clean. 

healthy,  single  men;  10-hour  day:  $55  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  1952,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN — Single,  for  bottling  house  ou  certified 
milk  plant:  experience  in  creamery  desired; 
clean,  healthy:  10-hour  day;  $55  month  and 
board.  AI)\  BItTISER  1953,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN — Reliable,  experienced,  general 
farm  work,  good  milker;  state  wages  first 
letter.  P.  O.  BOX  90.  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm;  must 
tie  extra  good  milker  and  teamster;  can  begin 
work  at  once;  slate  monthly  wage  expected. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  25.  Cherry  Plain.  N  Y. 

WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
mouth  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
T.eteh  worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— A  long  job  and 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  1974,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Ward  maids,  house  maids,  house 
man.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL.  4401 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Apply  to 
Housekeeper. 


WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper  In  modern 
country  suburban  borne;  family  consists  of 
pareuts,  three  children,  under  nine,  and  mother’s 
helper;  no  laundry;  $15  per  week.  Telephone 
Rernnrdsvllle,  1COR.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C. 
SUTRO,  Husking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


ALL  AROUND  FARMER  wanted;  state  wages; 

good  home.  FR1EDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Cats- 
kill,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  farm  hand;  state  age 
and  wages  in  first  letter;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  A  reliable,  experienced,  single  dairy-  | 
man  to  take  charge  of  small  herd  of  Guern  | 
seya;  must  he  first-class  butter-maker;  wages  : 
$90  per  month  and  mom.  Apply,  stating  age, 
nationality  and  copy  of  references,  to  Superin¬ 
tendent,  OLD  OAKS  FARM,  Box  2,  Rmnson. 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  steady,  reliable,  single  man  fur 
general  farm  work;  good  wages,  hoard  and 
lodging;  Steady  employment  year  around.  Call 
or  address  D  ERNEST  PENNEY,  R.  D.  42, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKRR — On  farm,  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts:  4fi  miles  from 
New  York  City.  MRS.  GEORGE  ANGER. 
Soinera,  N  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  no 
cigarettes;  dry  hand  milker;  rent,  inel  and 
milk  furnished;  state  wages.  H.  E.  COOKE, 
Branford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  Including  laundry  and  plain  cooking; 
family  of  t\xv,  physician  and  wife;  permanent 
position  to  right  party :  $45  monthly;  write 
fully.  Address  C.  P.  BY  I  NOTON,  M,  D,  37 
Cri  tiiTi  Avenue,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  men  experienced  in  pruning 
peach  and  apple  trees,  either  for  pcriuanerF 
or  only  Winter  employment:  nnine  salary  and 
give  references.  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Hamburg, 
Pa. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework:  SO  miles  from 
New  York:  family  of  three  adults:  $18  per 
week:  state  tig,-  and  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVER  TISER  19t»7,  care  Rural  New  Y  irker. 


WAN  TED  Married  man.  small  family,  for  farm 
work;  wife  to  assist  in  small  creamery:  good 
house,  all  improvements  and  other  privileges: 
state  wages  expected  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WASTED.  Farm  hand,  single,  experienced.  New 
Jersey  dairy  and  general  farm,  near  New 
York;  give  particulars,  references,  wages  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  RUG.  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  FARMER— Ou  or  before  the  New 
Year,  to  have  complete  charge  of  place  near 
New  York;  wife  to  cook  occasionally ;  give 
fullest  details  as  to  former  employers,  nation¬ 
ality,  children  and  age:  answering  fully  at 
first  saves  much  time.  ADVERTISER  1072, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Elderly  woman  to  assist  at  house¬ 
work;  two  in  family;  no  washing;  good  borne, 
small  wages.  $10  per  month:  reference*  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  1959,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  —  Fifteen  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  expert  on  chick  raising  and  egg 
production;  can  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  (no  children);  salary  and 
profit  sharing.  ADVKKTISF.lt  iStio.  care  Rural 
New  York  or., 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  butter-maker;  can  take 
charge;  practical  experience;  single:  age  38. 
ADVERTISER  1925  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  on  estate 
of  considerable  size,  equipped  with  necessary 
machinery,  ere,;  owner  with  sufficient  capital  to 
make  farm  modern,  if  not  already,  and  to  have 
something  going  on  to  need  an  experienced  man; 
college  graduate  with  Hi  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  especially  successful  with  registered 
stock,  crops,  and  managing  help;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  1888,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


ADVERTISER  wishes  to  connect  with  a  man 
who  has  a  large  farm  and  Is  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  herd  of  milking  Shorthorns,  or  would 
accept  management  of  herd  already  established: 
fully  understand  every  part  of  the  business. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1894,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  on  farm,  poultry  preferred,  for 
experience;  salary  secondary:  single;  37;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1S95,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent;  long  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  orcharding,  gardening, 
farm  crops,  stock,  poultry,  lawns,  roads,  etc.; 
all  modern  machinery;  exceptional  references; 
American;  married;  uo  children.  JOHN  II. 
BALDWIN,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


FARM  mechanic  desires  position;  understand  all 
farm  machinery,’  trucks,  tractors,  pumps, 
blacksmlthing,  carpentry,  painting,  masonry.  C. 
MOKRISQN,  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 


A  YOUNG  man,  20  years  of  age.  likes  work  on 
a  Western  cattle  ranch;  no  difference  how  far 
from  town.  ADVERTISER  1905,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  12  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  is  open  for  position,  either  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  estate;  hard  worker;  can  pro¬ 
duce  results;  thorough;  competent  in  nil  its 
branches:  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  1918, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  herdsman,  dairyman,  working  fore¬ 
man:  practical  experience,  modern  equipment; 
references;  married:  two  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  up-to-date,  capable  and  reliable, 
college  trained,  life  experienced,  married 
man  (one  child),  position  as  manager  of  dairy 
farm  or  herdsman  In  go-si  herd,  Guernsey*  pre¬ 
ferred;  thoroughly  understands  feeding  and 
breeding  of  farm  animals.  A.  It.  work,  sanitary 
milk  production,  batter-making,  fruit  growing, 
rotation  or  crops  and  soil  improvement,  drain¬ 
age,  modern  machinery  and  handling  men.  stock 
and  soils  for  highest  returns;  unquestionable 
references.  ADVERTISER  1040,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Herdsman,  dairyman. 

gardener  or  caretaker  by  an  American,  married 
man.  n  >  children,  30  years;  Wintrr  course  State 
agricultural  school;  good  batter-maker,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  feeding  for  long-time  tests;  references 
furnished;  state  wlmf  you  have  and  will  pay  in 
first  Ictt.-r.  ADVERTISER  1938.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGEMENT  large  dairy  or  hog  farm;  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  or  Government  herd  ..f  500 
head:  record  of  success  because  I  know  my 
business  In  every  detail:  only  first-class  con¬ 
nection  desired.  ADVERTISER  1934,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  —  Middle-aged 
woman,  witli  boy  ID  years  and  girl  14  years, 
all  around  cook  on  a  gentleman’s  Urge  estate, 
farm  or  private.  MRS  M.  H. .  care  Mrs.  Charles 
Hess.  Box  206,  St.  Janies,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  capable,  hard  worker, 
practical  experience,  als,.  college  learning, 
desires  position  as  working  manager  on  private 
estate  where  interest  is  appreciated  by  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  1933.  earc  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  many  years’  commer¬ 
cial  experience,  proven  ability.  Cornel)  train¬ 
ing.  desires  position  a*  manager  where  results 
will  he  appreciated;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  1932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -situation  as  test  cow  milker  or 
herdsman:  mn  rlcd;  American;  age  33;  ex¬ 
perienced:  short  and  long  time  test;  three  years 
at  last  place;  best  references.  20(1  N.  UNION 
STREET,  Rennet  Square  Pa. 


HERDSMAN — Married:  experienced  feeder  ami 
caretaker  for  entire  herd,  including  test  cows; 
herdsman  for  prominent  herds;  responsible 
position  soi  ght.  Address  A.  1L  SANFORD, 
Ward,  1’a. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  first-class  farm  and 
estate  superintendent:  one  with  thorough 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  gardening  and  the  upkeep  of  a  gentleman’s 
estate,  greenhouses,  orchards,  etc.;  married;  no 
children-  references.  A I  >  \  KRTISEU  1930.  care 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED-  American,  34,  single; 

experienced  in  care  of  fruit  trees;  like  to 
learn  poultry  raisTig  from  A  to  /.:  some  ex 
perlenee  with  poultry  Address  ADVERTISER 
1927.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARMER,  married,  for  small  coun¬ 
try  place;  purebred  cattle  and  dairy;  farm 
crops  a  special*  \.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1931,  care  Rural  Nets- Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  12  years'  practical  experience. 

wants  it  position  on  large  private  estate  or 
good  commercial  plant:  thoroughly  experienced 
and  up-to-date  and  can  make  successful  showing 
anywhere;  good  turkey  raiser;  English;  single, 
and  host  of  references.  L.  LEE,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Denton,  Md. 


FARM  manager.  84  years  old.  married,  life  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines  of  purebred  stock,  ad¬ 
vanced  reel i try.  allowing,  calf  raising,  veter¬ 
inary  work  and  rotation  of  crops  grown  on  a 
general  farm,  upon  for  engagement  November  1: 
first  class  references:  salary,  $1,800  a  year. 
BOX  lit,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 


EXl’ERI eNUKD  farmer  desires  position;  gar¬ 
dening  and  poultry  a  specialty:  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  130,  Blip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HAVING  SOLD  my  own  fat. tt.  1  am  open  for  a 
position  as  manager  of  farm  or  estate:  under¬ 
standing  cattle,  milk  testing,  feeding,  machin¬ 
ery.  crops,  carpenter :  widower  (alone):  age  38; 
practical  and  college  experience:  stale  salary 
and  rendition.  ADVERTISER  19-11  care  Rural 
New- Yorker, 


YOUNG  man  with  some  experience  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  as  assistant  herdsman  with 
registered  herd  of  llnlsteins  or  Guernseys:  dry- 
hand  milker;  "no  cigarettes  or  tobacco  used:" 
can  furnish  good  references:  single:  American: 
good  wages  and  hoard  expected.  VlRGTT. 
GRIGSBY,  Davenport,  N.  Y.;  'phone  4834,  Bell 
connection. 


SINGLE  man.  27,  ail-arouml  mechanic,  good  | 
education,  stock  farmer  4V>  years,  will  work 
anvwhere  in  United  State:  please  state  every¬ 
thing  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1945.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  single.  10  years’  experience  in  machine 
shops  and  5  years  farmirg,  $50  month  and 
board:  prefer  sheep.  ADVERTISER  1940,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  Americans,  wish  position:  life  ex¬ 
perience.  understanding  all  stock  and  farm 
work;  handy  with  tools;  run  ear.  etc.:  no  drink¬ 
er  or  smoker;  state  wages.  VAL  HEGER,  57 
West  11th  St..  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  as  estate  mechanic;  experi¬ 
enced  electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  steam 
and  gas  engines.  Address  BOX  51,  U.  F.  D., 
Shelton.  Conn. 


PARMEIl-GARDENEK  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  wife  will  do  general  house¬ 
work;  American;  age  35;  first-class  reference. 
R.  II.  DAHN.  H.  F.  D.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Woman  with  15 
years'  ox  peri  -nee  in  farm  management,  a 
student  of  horticulture  in  England  and  United 
States  agricultural  colleges,  wishes  position  to 
manage  an  estate  with  fine  dairy  farm  and 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  1958"  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  mana¬ 
ger  of  proven  ability;  American;  married; 
A  X  references.  BOX  791.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  estate  manager:  can  make  your 
developed  or  undeveloped  place  a  success. 
ADVERTISER  195K,,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  herdsuiau  (25)  wishes  situation 
as  same  on  Ayrshire  establish  meal:  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding,  flipping  and  general  man¬ 
agement:  can  supply  Scottish  references. 

ADVERTISER  1955.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager  or  superintendent, 
commercial  or  est  .te,  single,  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  commercial  poultry  production, 
open  for  position  November  1;  no  proposition  too 
large;  best  references  front  present  and  past 
employers  ADVERTISER  1954.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER'S  HELPER,  with  family,  is  looking 
for  place  on  farm  as  caretaker.  L.  VOTA- 
PEK,  Box  575,  A.  It.  5,  Freehold,  X.  J. 


GARDENER  CARETAKER,  single,  55.  wishes 
position,  small  private  place.  .TAMES  WAL¬ 
LACE,  Kil  West  3*9  ll  Street,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  i27)  desires  steady  position  on 
fruit  farm’  10  years'  experience  at  tree  sur¬ 
gery;  capable  of  high-class  work  in  all  branches 
of  forestry.  ADVERTISER  1970.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position:  have  thor¬ 
ough  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  estate,  including  Guernsey  cattle. 
A.  It.  work,  poultry,  general  farming  "and  con¬ 
struction  work,  etc.;  married  liest  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1(810.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  successful  mana¬ 
ger  of  commercial  plant,  desires  change  for 
larger  proposition;  Cornell  training:  excellent 
references;  single.  ADVERTISER  1908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— All  around  .hick  man 
wishes  position  to  run  Cnndee  incubators. 
Address  BOX  414.  Center  Moriches.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  or  fane  manager:  life  experience; 

thoroughly  understands  greenhouses,  inside 
and  out:  perennials  and  shrubbery,  vegetables, 
fruit,  pruning,  spraying,  poultry"  stock,  farm 
crop.*,  machinery,  etc.;  capable  handling  help: 
exceptional  reG-rences;  American;  married:  no 
children.  ADVERTISER,  19*90,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  in  Florida  for  the  W  inter 
as  companion  to  elderly  Protestant  lady  by 
healthy  woman  of  60:  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  1975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  poultryman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  wishes  position  with  salary  and 
commission;  best  >.f  references.  ADVERTISER 
1971,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  single,  eight  years'  experience, 
practical,  successful,  wants  position  where  in- 
dustriotisncss  and  conscientiousness  is  rewarded: 
general  farm  experience,  tractor  mechanic, 
chauffeur.  ADVERTISER  19*53,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  Intelligent  and  reliable,  with 
some  experience,  desires  work  on  general 
farm.  OTTO  LAU,  4  Rivington  Street.  New 
York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


286-ACRE  stock  and  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Walklll  River,  Orange  County.  N.  Y.;  farm 
fully  equipped;  modern  buildings;  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owno:  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


28-ROOM  Bummer  hotel,  with  9-room  cottage. 

in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City:  100-acre  farm  in  connee- 
tioa;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
for  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 357  acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner.  J.  W. 
TEMPLIN’.  Coutesville.  Pa. 


80  ACRES  of  good  land;  well  located  to  mar¬ 
kets:  large  house  and  baru.  N.  G.  HINE, 
Route  3.  Seymour.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  100  acres;  good  markets,  soil  and 
water;  fine  for  p'oultry :  ideal  climate  Winter 
or  Summer.  1‘.  E.  GRAD  ALL,  Cornfields.  Ariz. 


FOR  SALE — Wilmington,  Vt..  50  acre  dairy 
farm;  stock,  tools,  hay  and  silage;  new  15- 
rooui  house,  all  modern  Improvements;  hot-water 
heat:  large  barn:  electric  lights;  spring  water; 
(sugar  bush.  250  gallons)  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment:  six  room  tenant  house;  15  minutes'  walk 
to  center  if  village  and  railroad  station;  come 
ami  see  it  before  snow  Hies:  beautiful  location; 
$26,500.  GEORGE  T  CORSON.  Wilmington.  Vt. 


Foil  SALE  First  lass  dairy  farm  of  279  acres; 

fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  2*5  miles 
from  railroad  town:  district  school  on  farm; 
this  farm  must  be  sold  to  settle  a  partnership 
business.  l?t>X  174.  Downsville,  N  Y. 


FARM  if  111  acres  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania, 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  uear 
'Trenton;  productive  land;  good  buildings;  old 
shade;  near  trolley  and  State  road;  price 
$12  000,  HENRY  WYNK00P.  Yardley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  X.  K.  farm  of  70  acres; 

equipped;  milk  route;  wood  lot;  near  every¬ 
thing:  good  buildings;  price  $12,000.  and  worth 
it.  Write  ADVERTISER  181HJ,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1299 . 


Look  for  the 

RED  BALL 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Inch 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality  ” 


Right  there— on  the  knee  and 
again  on  the  heel  of  every 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boot  you 
will  see  the  Red  Ball,  which 
says,  “This  is  a  long-wearing, 
comfortable,  serviceable  boot, 
and  you  will  get  your  money’s 
worth.” 


This  message  of  the  Red  Ball 
is  true  because  it  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  over  ten 
million  people  who  are  wear¬ 
ing  “Ball-Band”  (Red  Ball) 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 
today. 

For  thirty-six  years  outdoor 
workers  everywhere  have 
been  buying  “Ball-Band” 
(Red  Ball)  Footwear  because 
of  its  good,  long  wear. 

The  same  unfailing  promise 
of  service  is  assured  by  the 
Red  Ball  on  Light  Weight 
Rubbers  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 

We  don’t  make  anything  but 
footwear — and  we  know  how.  • 


More  Days  Wear 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Oftr.e  at  New  York.  N.  Y". .  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Ru-al  Publishing  Co.. 
333  W.  39th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVB 


Black  Giants— For  Profit 


The  Jersey 

AX  OLD  FARM  SECTION.— There  is  a  section  of 
New  Jersey  which  has.  through  a  long  period 
of  years,  dating  back  even  to  Colonial  times,  en¬ 
joyed  a  reputation  as  a  fertile  and  productive  farm¬ 
ing  area.  It  lies  near  the  capital  city  of  Trenton, 
and  embraces  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  Na¬ 
tives  call  it  Central  Jersey.  Today  this  farming  sec- 
tion  is  continuing  to  advance  and 
develop,  not  content  in  the  least 
to  live  on  its  great  history  or  to 
be  known  because  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  hack  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  It  has  many  an  in¬ 
terest  for  those  agriculturally  in¬ 
clined.  The  writer,  during  the 
past  Summer,  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  motor  down  through  the 
main  highways  and  along  the 
back  roads  of  this  rightly  cele¬ 
brated  country.  As  the  car  rolled 
along,  many  different  scenes 
opened  up  before  our  view.  Fields 
of  potatoes  appeared,  thriving 
splendidly  and  growing  apace  un¬ 
der  the  influences  of  ideal  Sum¬ 
mer  weather.  Cornfields  waved 
under  the  gentle  breeze.  In  pas¬ 
tures  along  the  roadside  tine  herds 
of  cattle  were  grazing.  To  anyone 
who  loves  poultry,  who  sees  in 
chickens  not  only  a  source  of 
profit,  but  also  a  real  source  of 
pleasure,  a  trip  like  the  one  here 
mentioned  is  bound  to  be  a  treat. 

The  writer  had  known  that  back 
through  a  couple  of  decades,  or 
more.  Central  Jersey  farmers 
had  been  developing  farm  poul¬ 
try  Hocks  of  a  rather  distinctive 
type  and  character,  hut  he  had 
scarcely  realized  .that  those 
farmers  had  so  universally 
adopted  similar  types  of  fowls, 
and  had  built  up  among  them¬ 
selves  largely  what  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  our  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  economic 
breeds  of  domestic  poultry,  the 
Jersey  Black  Giant,  On  farm 
after  farm  the  fields  near  the 
dwelling  were  spotted  with  black 
hens  and  growing  chicks. 

A  BREED  MADE  FOR  A 
PURPOSE.— Over  near  the  little 
town  of  New  Egypt  t Do  Jersey 
Black  Giant  flock  of  Oscar 
Search  looked  so  attractive  when 
seen  from  the  roadside,  as  the 
glossy  black  fowls  strolled  about 
iu  an  old  apple  orchard,  that  the 
ear  was  stopped  and  a  call  made. 

We  were  anxious  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  just  what  good  Giants  look  like.  Sharing  this 
answer  with  the  reader,  will  he  to  say  that : 

1.  One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this 
large  black  chicken  is  size.  At  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association  the  Jersey 
Black  Giant  was  admitted  to  the  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  and  thereby  recognized  as  a  pure  and  dis¬ 
tinct  breed  and  type,  and  the  weight  requirement 


for  the  fully  developed  male  was  placed  at  13  lbs. 
Size,  indeed!  And  the  female  is  as  large,  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  two  best  males  heading  the  breeding 
pens  on  Mr.  Search’s  farm  this  past  Spring  were 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed  and  stood  before  us.  tali, 
big-boned,  strong,  vigorous  and  well-fleshed.  It  is 
essential  that  the  breed  he  maintained  as  a  large 


breed,  because  wherever  it  is  being  raised  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat,  usually  in  form  of  capons,  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  principal  source  of  revenue  and  profit. 
Size  is  all  important. 

Another  valued  characteristic  of  the  Giant  is 
ability  to  make  rapid  and  economical  growth  ami 
development.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  expected 
that  so  large  a  fowl  can  grow  and  mature  as  quickly 
as  the  Leghorn,  for  example,  but,  speaking  of  it  as 


a  heavy  type  of  fowl,  the  Central  Jersey  farmers 
told  us  that  they  considered  it.  an  economical  grower. 
Its  continued  development  and  increase  in  popularity 
in  sections  far  removed  from  its  original  home  is  in 
part  due  to  this  characteristic. 

3.  A  third  valuable  feature  is  the  flue  delicacy 
and  quality  of  the  meat  produced  by  the  Giants. 

No  breed  can  gain  a  widespread 
reputation  as  a  meat  breed  un¬ 
less  it  satisfies  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  as  to  quality.  The  Giant, 
finished  for  the  market  as  a 
capon,  produces  a  quality  and 
grain  of  flesh  that  is  first-class. 
The  skin  is  yellow,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  demands.  The  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  feet  are  deep  yellow, 
but  the  shanks  are  black,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect. 

4.  The  plumage  is  a  rich,  lus¬ 
trous  black,  a  color  scheme  which 
make  a  universal  appeal  to  many 
poultry  lovers  and  fanciers,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
its  uniform  appearance,  as  well 
as  its  failure  to  show  dirt  and 
soiled  condition  as  the  hens 
range  about  the  average  farm. 
On  this  farm,  as  well  as  at  other 
farms  visited,  especially  that  of 
M.  L.  Chapman,  beautifully  col¬ 
ored  fowls  were  seen  iu  goodly 
numbers,  their  plumage  showing 
a  green  sheen  in  the  sunlight  and 
making  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  healthy  red  coloration  of  the 
bead  parts.  On  picking  up  a 
few  hens  and  examining  the 
feather  coat  in  some  detail,  the 
tendency  to  a  light  under-color 
was  appreciated.  In  fact,  the 
white  under-color  required  by 
the  new  standard  for  the  Giant 
is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics, 
and  one  which  will  increase  its 
usefulness  on  our  American 
farms. 

5.  Vigorous  vitality  has  been 
bred  into  the  Jersey  Black  Giant 
as  a  distinct  trait.  The  fowls 
have  been  developed  for* farm 
conditions,  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  average  farmers  for 
a  general-purpose  fowl.  Free 
range  and  unlimited  room  have, 
among  other  things,  resulted  in  a 
breed  with  great  vigor  and  nat¬ 
ural  health.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  breed  that  the  years  of  its 
formation  have  been  spent  amid 
surroundings  such  as  our  motor 

trip  out  a  few  miles  from  Trentou  revealed. 

d.  A  rather  surprising  capacity  to  produce  eggs 
has  been  secured  in  the  Jersey  Black  Giant.  Nat¬ 
urally.  one  would  not  fairly  expect  that  so  heavy  a 
fowls  as  the  Giant  should  rival  the  commercial  egg 
machine,  so  well  known  and  greatly  admired 
throughout  New  Jersey.  But  several  of  the  farm¬ 
ers'  wires  told  us  that  their  Giant  pullets  and  hens 
had  laid  splendidly  throughout  the  Winter  season, 
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particularly.  This  is  a  virtue  which  any  breed  of 
chickens  can  well  emulate.  Picture  with  me  several 
hundred  of  these  shiny  black  hens.  big.  strong  and 
attractive,  roaming  over  the  grass  of  the  orchard. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight.  And  what  is  all-important, 
it  was  a  concrete  proof  of  the  stable,  durable  place 
which  this  relatively  new  breed  of  American  poultry 
has  made,  purely  on  its  merits,  for  itself. 

USING  THE  GIANT  ON  THE  FARM.— Judging 
from  actual  observations,  made  as  our  car  moved 
along  down  through  that  rich  farming  section,  the 
Jersey  Black  Giant  is  a  breed  for  use.  Its  very 
existence  is  in  response  to  a  demand.  Its  present 
usefulness  may  be  taken  as  key  to  the  possibilities 
that  lie  before  the  breed  wherever  it  may  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  probably  little 
doubt  but  that  among  its  foremost  uses  is  its  capacity 
for  poultry  meat  production.  On  one  farm  at  which 
a  stop  was  made  just  before  the  shades  of  evening 
were  falling,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  was  interrupted 
iu  the  preparation  of  her  supper  by  our  call,  we  were 
informed  that  last  February  she  had  sold  nearly  200 
Giant  capons,  averaging  from  N  to  10  lbs.,  and  many 
going  over  that  weight.  With  capons  bringing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  00  cents  per  pound,  it  is  not 
hard  to  estimate  that  the  lady’s  check  rivaled  any 
that  her  husband  produced  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  farm. 

CAPONS.— We  found  that  the  farmers  have  made 
a  practice  of  eapouizing  their  Giant  cockerels  along 
in  June,  or  early  July,  each  season,  pasturing  them 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  feeding  for 
size  and  frame  development,  largely  on,  grains,  such 
as  corn  and  wheat,  with  enough  dry  mash  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration.  It  would  seem  that  middle  or  late 
June  is  the  most  practical  time  in  which  to  caponize. 
This  means  that  the  Giant  chicks  should  be  hatched 
in  March,  so  that  the  young  cockerels  will  weigh 
approximately  1*4  lbs.  in  June.  On  many  of  the 
farms  the  Giants  have  been  hatched  too  late,  largely 
because  many  of  the  farmers  still  depend  upon 
natural  means  for  incubation,  and  therefore  their 
hatching  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  hens 
involved.  This  fact  several  farmers’  wives  told  us. 
If  the  capons  are  to  reach  full  development  and 
large  size  by  the  height  of  the  capon  season,  from 
the  holidays  on  until  some  time  in  February,  as  a 
rule,  the  chicks  should  be  hatched  early  and  the 
eapouizing  done  while  the  weather  is  still  moderate. 
If  the  operation  is  deferred  until  the  very  hot  days 
of  midsummer  there  is  greater  loss,  aud  less  rapid 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  Capon- 
izing  results  in  more  efficient  growth  and  use  of 
food  materials,  more  docile  and  easily  handled 
males,  higher  quality  of  meat,  and  greater  profits. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  USE.— The  Jersey  Black 
Giant  will  find  great  usefulness  as  a  general  farm 
fowl,  for  Winter  eggs,  occasional  Sunday  dinner, 
and  the  general  purposes  for  which  thousands  of 
farm  poultry  flocks  are  maintained.  Many  a  poul¬ 
try  lover,  whose  interests  tend  toward  the  exhibition 
of  fowls,  will  find  in  this  solidly  built  breed  a  new 
possibility.  The  greater  shows  during  the  later 
years  have  indeed  had  very  creditable  classes  of 
Jersey  Black  Giants  entered. 

TIIE  FUTURE —A  great,  day  has  dawned  for  the 
Jersey  Black  Giant.  They  have  emerged  from  the 
confines  of  their  native  farms,  and  have  made  a 
bid  for  a  place  on  farms,  or  poultry  plants,  in  every 
section  of  the  land.  They  ask  not  to  crowd  out  any 
established  breed,  but  they  ask  for  a  chance  at  fair 
competition.  To  many  of  us  whose  personal  choice 
among  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  has  been  well 
fixed  through  several  years,  this  new  breed  makes 
an  appeal.  The  recognition  of  the  Jersey  Black 
Giant  as  a  standard  purebred  will  do  much  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  as  well  as  to  centralize  all  breeders’ 
efforts  with  the  Giants  along  similar  lines. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


especially  to  Germany.  Much  of  the  export  is  made 
from  skim-milk  powder.  Average  milk  price  at  cou- 
denseries  is  $1.75  per  1U0  lbs.  Consumers  still  pay 
10  to  IS  cents  per  quart. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.— Potatoes  show 
the  largest  crop  since  1917.  but  less  than  four 
bushels  per  capita,  because  of  increased  population. 
Considerable  damage  from  blight  and  dry  weather 
is  reported  from  East  and  North,  The  estimate  of 
October  9  shows  at  433,000.000  bushels,  quite  a  de¬ 
crease  during  September.  The  Western  crop  in¬ 
cludes  much  poor,  rough  stock.  The  price  may  pick 
tip  after  digging  time,  but  it.  appears  safe  policy  to 
take  advantage  of  any  good  raise  in  November 
rather  than  to  risk  storage.  Do  not  ship  anything 
but  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  and  push  the  local  markets 
for  all  they  are  worth.  Apples  are  a  large  crop 
still,  according  to  the  October  estimate,  but  not  so 
large  as  in  1920,  especially  the  standard  late  kinds. 
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Northwestern  box  apples  run  small  size  and  wormy, 
and  will  not  crowd  the  Eastern  crop  so  hard  as 
seemed  likely  at  first.  The  Government  report  for 
October  shows  some  further  decrease  for  early  fig¬ 
ures.  If  business  is  good  the  country  will  need  all 
the  Winter  apples.  Prices  in  producing  sections  are 
only  about  $3  per  barrel.  Export  demand  is  not 
expected  to  be  heavy,  because  Europe  has  a  large 
home  crop  and  the  rate  of  exchange  is  such  that  they 
can  draw  supplies  from  one  another  for  less  than 
they  can  import  from  this  country.  It  is  likely  to 
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A  Fair  View  of  the  Farmer’s  Position 

Part  II. 

1  YE  STOCK  PROSPECTS.— All  lines  of  live 
stock  have  been  showing  some  increases  in 
supply,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  prices,  except 
for  calves,  are  a  little  lower  than  at  that  time.  Milk 
is  low  compared  with  cost  of  production,  and  is  in 
oversupply  in  some  sections.  Freight,  and  dealers’ 
margins  continue  high.  The  market  needs  close 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  marketing  organizations. 
Butter  is  doing  leather  well  compared  with  most 
lines,  but  is  a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  good  except  where  hit  by  dry  weather. 
Cheese  prices  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay,  some  of  it  poor  quality 
where  there  was  too  much  rain.  Store  feeds  are 
high.  There  is  a  big  export  trade  in  milk  powder, 


be  a  quiet  apple  year,  without  any  fancy  apple 
prices.  Onions  are  a  large  crop.  Quality  is  poor 
in  the  East,  but  good  in  the  Middle  West.  Lai*ge 
yields  per  acre  will  do  something  to  offset  low  prices. 
There  is  no  great  encouragement  to  store  onions. 
Storage  seldom  pays,  except  in  a  short  crop  year, 
which  this  is  not.  Cabbage  is  also  a  heavy  crop, 
although  somewhat  checked  by  dry  weather  in  some 
districts.  It  brings  $12  per  ton  in  Western  New 
York.  $<!  to  $s  per  ton  in  the  North  and  about  half 
that  in  Colorado.  Things  sometimes  happen  late  in 
tin1  season  to  change  the  outlook  for  cabbage,  which 
now  seems  likely  to  sell  low.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
yielding  heavily  and  selling  in  producing  sections 
about  as  low  as  white  stock  sells  in  the  North. 
Hundreds  of  new  storehouses  will  help  prolong  the 
season,  but  profit,  if  any,  from  stored  stock  goes 
mostly  to  dealers.  The  crop  of  105,000,000  bushels 
is  about  one-fourth  that  of  white  potatoes,  but  only 


a  tenth  of  the  sweets  come  North.  Peaches  were  a 
large  crop,  but  paid  little  not  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  Northern  shipper’s.  Too  much  of  the  crop  was 
small  size  and  poor  in  appearance.  Grapes  are  one 
of  the  bright  spots  of  the  market.  Car  shortage 
checks  shipments  from  California  somewhat,  but 
Eastern  grapes  find  buyers  at  shipping  points,  and 
run  $75  per  ton  in  Michigan  and  $90  to  $95  in  New 
York  State.  Honey  depends  somewhat  on  the  course 
of  the  sugar  market,  and  sugar  is  expected  to  stay 
high  until  Europe  goes  back  to  raising  beet  sugar  in 
full  volume.  Honey  producers  are  making  great 
progress  in  selling  cans  of  strained  honey  by  mail. 

ONE  WAY'  /)UT. — “Do  not  go  with  the  crowd”  is 
good  advice  when  the  crowd  goes  without  thinking. 
In  another  sense  it  is  all  right  when  one  picks  the 
right  crowd — a  group  that  thinks  and  pulls  together. 
Local  co-operation  working  with  a  small,  intelligent 
“crowd"  has  often  proved  a  remedy  for  troubles 
caused  by  following  a  big  flock  of  human  sheep. 
Every  year  of  low  prices  and  no  profit  has  started 
a  new  wave  of  co-operation  among  farmers.  We 
are  so  independent  that  the  word  "co-operation" 
makes  some  men  shy  like  a  colt  at  the  first  touch  of 
a  harness,  but  farmers  have  a  full  share  of  good 
sense,  and  when  in  a  tight  place  they  look  for  a 
path  that  will  take  them  out.  To  learn  the  art  of 
pulling  together,  like  the  farmers  of  Denmark,  for 
example,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  greatest 
need  of  American  farmers.  The  way  to  it  is  full 
of  storms  and  stumps,  as  anyone  knows  who  is  ti’y- 
ing  to  join  with  half  a  dozen  others  planning  opera¬ 
tions  for  buying  supplies  or  marketing  milk,  apples, 
potatoes  or  truck. 

THE  BRIGHTEST  SPOTS  in  the  farming  coun¬ 
try  are  those  where  growers  have  built  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  a  product  and  handle  it  together.  Shin¬ 
ing  examples  are  the  cranberry  farmers  of  Cape 
Cod,  the  apple  gi'owers  of  the  Northwest,  the  potato 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  orauge  or- 
chaiTlists  of  California:  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
little  groups  that  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
even  in  a  bad  year,  because  they  get  all  that  con¬ 
ditions  will  allow.  Their  big  advantages  are  that 
they  cut  cost  of  supplies,  swap  ideas  on  cultivation, 
put  up  reliable  and  uniform  stuff  that  will  establish 
a  reputation.  They  save  freight  by  shipping  in  ear- 
lots,  and  when  their  standing  is  known  they  find 
the  buyers  glad  to  do  business  with  little  need  of 
numerous  middlemen.  o.  b.  f. 


The  Story  of  a  Barber’s  Wife 

IT  was  with  interest  I  read  the  request  of  E.  P. 

of  Gary,  Ind.,  on  page  1119,  to  have  a  few  words 
from  a  barber  who  gave  up  his  occupation  and  made 
good  as  a  pouitryman.  I  am  the  widow  of  a  barber 
who  left  bis  shop  11  years  ago.  and  moved  onto  a 
farm  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  living 
with  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  We  had  money 
enough  to  pay  cash  for  our  farm,  but  we  found  we 
had  so  little  left  as  working  capital  that  we  put  a 
mortgage  of  about  $1,000  on  the  farm,  and  started 
out  to  try  for  table  eggs.  .i 

We  neither  one  knew  a  Leghorn  hen  from  any 
other  breed,  so  when  we  bought  our  first  20  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  liens  we  did  not  know  till  long  after- 
wards  what  inferior  culls  the  breeder  had  sold  us. 
That  was  in  (be  Autumn  of  1911.  Iu  the  Spring  of 
1912  we  bought  eggs  for  hatching  from  reputable 
breedei’S,  and  with  two  new  incubators  began  opera¬ 
tions.  When  the  following  Fall  caxue  we  had  about 
200  nice  large  well-raised  pullets,  but  we  made  the 
mistake  of  overcrowding  them,  so  did  not  get  eggs 
till  Spring.  We  made  many  costly  mistakes  and 
paid  dearly  for  our  experience^  for  the  farm  papers 
and  poultry  journals  did  not  have  page  after  page 
of  useful,  simple  methods  of  feeding  and  curing  for 
chicks,  growing  stock  and  hens,  as  they  do  now: 
neither  were  the  markets  full  of  excellent  brooder 
equipment  and  all  useful  things  for  the  care  of  poul¬ 
try,  as  can  be  found  now  iu  almost  any  town. 

Our  hens  lifted  our  mortgage,  provided  means  for 
building,  for  bousing  1,200  layers  and  2.500  baby 
chicks,  besides  buying  incubator  capacity  enough  for 
6,500  eggs  at  one  sitting,  brooder  stoves,  a  modern 
farm  electric  lighting  plant,  and,  in  fact,  all  we  had. 
for  we  had  no  other  source  of  income. 

Two  years  ago.  on  October  1.  my  husband  crossed 
the  “divide”  and  left  me  all  alone,  save  for  a  man  I 
employ  to  help  me  carry  on.  lie  was  63  years  old 
at  bis  death,  so  you  see  he  was  no  young  man  when 
he  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  from  the  city. 

If  one  will  work,  use  common  sense  and  exercise 
patience  and  care.  I  see  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  he  able  to  make  a  good  living  and  a  surplus 
besides  with  good  hens.  m.  j.  m. 

Ohio. 
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peach  seedlings  that  have  grown  up  from  the  seed  for  all.  If  the  fences  are  good  it  would  be  possib.e 
will  be  big  enough  to  bud.  probably  24  in.  or  more  to  pasture  hogs  or  sheep — at  least  enough  to  pay 
in  height.  The  exact  time  is  not  overly  important,  taxes  and  insurance — and  this  would  interfere  bur 
for  the  peach  can  be  budded  over  a  number  of  weeks,  little  with  the  plan  of  keeping  up  soil  fertility.  We 
The  expert  budder  in  the  nursery  begins  his  work  know  that  there  are  many  cases  where  farm  owners 
so  that  he  can  complete  the  block  of  seedlings  before  are  sorely  tempted  to  do  something  of  this  sort.  It 
they  have  sef  their  bark;  the  longer  the  job.  the  is  a  good  subject  for  a  discussion  right  at  this  time, 
earlier  he  begins  and  the  later  he  works.  If  the  and  we  would  like  to  have  our  readers  take  it  up. 
bark  will  not  slip,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  the 
bud.  A  safe  rule  is  to  watch  the  growth  of  the 
seedlings:  as  long  as  they  are  growing  the  bark  will 
slip.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  budded 
too  early  or  the  flow  of  sap  will  “flood"  the  bud  and 
‘•drown"  it.  Most  budding  is  done  some  time  in 
August  or  early  September. 

Buds  are  taken  from  the  current  season's  growth. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peach  has  two 
kinds  of  buds — flower  buds  and  leaf  buds.  On  a 
fruiting  rree  the  buds  are  normally  in  threes,  a  cen¬ 
tral  leaf  bud  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  fruit  bml. 

A  fruit  bud  will  always  remain  a  fruit  bud.  It 
blossoms,  and  that  is  the  end.  A  leaf  bud  produces 
a  shoot,  which  is  what  wc  want  for  our  new  tree. 

In  the  nursery  there  is  little  trouble  from  this 
point,  because  the  bud  wood  is  taken  from  the  one 


Cotton  In  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey 

TUB  picture  at  Fig.  568  shows  samples  of  cotton 
from  the  crop  growing  ;il  Hope  Farm.  These 
bolls  were  picked  on  October  10.  Since  then  the 
cotton  has  had  a  week  more  of  growth,  the  first 
killing  freeze  occurring  on  the  night  of  October  is. 
The  plants  were  killed  at  that  time,  but  some  of 
the  bolls  were  so  far  advanced  that  they  may  yet 
open.  This  cotton  was  planted  about  May  15.  We 
should  have  planted  two  weeks  earlier.  The  soil 
was  not  best  suited  to  the  crop,  being  cold  and 
naturally  damp.  This  fact,  with  the  very  wet.  sea¬ 
son.  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  came  so  near  to  maturity  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City.  Wc  would  like  to  have  records  of  other 
attempts  to  mature  cotton  north  of  Philadelphia. 
The  great  majority  of  our  readers  probably  never 
saw  the  cotton  plant  in  the  field.  These  at  Hope 
Farm  grew  a  little  over  4  ft.  high,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  began  to  throw  out  bloom. 
The  (lowers  show  considerable  beauty  to  a  Northern 
eye.  They  were  of  various  colors.  After  a  few 
days  the  petals  drop  and  a  hard  bunch  or  "boll" 
forms  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  This  grows  slowly 
into  the  shape  and  size  shown  in  the  picture  which, 
ns  stated,  was  picked  on 

October  10,  The  figure  at  “ 

the  middle  shows  a  sinii-  P 

lar  boll  cut  crosswise  and 

peeled  at  the  side.  The 

cut  was  made  directly 

through  the  cotton  seeds 

which,  as  we  see,  were  M 

forming  inside  the  boll. 

The  white  mass  shows  how  ,■ 

the  cotton  or  lint  is  form- 

ing.  The  picture  at  the  *  .4 

right  gives  another  of  Kja 

this  lint — nearly  ready  to  fry  S 

burst  open  the  boll  and  'Jr  jgH 

ci  line  foi'ili  ready  pick. 

It  is  a  eii ri"i;-  gt-ou  .and  j&d  _  V 

ci  ' > !  interr-a  ing  I"  K*i  '  -V 

who  w.ateh  if  1'er  the  tir-t 
time  We  -had  leseiae 

;  '.r " 

comment  regarding  the  jb. 

possibilities  of  this  crop  I 

for  New  Jersey  or  Dela- 
ware  until  we  see  just 

what  our  own  plants  will 
do.  At  this  moment  it 

seems  possible  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  tlie 
mature  line,  but  the  frost  may  have  destroyed  that 
hope. 


The  Rome  Beauty  Apple  as  a  Filler 

THE  best  filler  for  the  apple  orchard  is  still  a 
moot  question.  Wealthy  has  been  planted 
largely  for  this  purpose,  too  largely  in  fact,  as  those 
who  sold  their  fruit  this  season  on  the  glutted  Sum¬ 
mer  apple  market  can  testify.  Early  apples  are  not 
as  profitable  for  the  Northern  grower  as  they  used 
to  be.  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  Almost  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  some  orcha  relists  in  the  North,  the 
growers  in  Southern  lillinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and 
in  Maryland.  Virginia  and  Delaware  have  gradually 
wrested  away  the  early  apple  market,  and  left  their 
more  unfortunate  Northern  comrades  in  a  so-mewhat 
sorrowful  predicament.  The  Northern  growers  must 
realize  that  they  cannot  compete  excepting  on  their 

local  markets  for  the  early 

|  j  ■■  ;|ppd'  trade.  They  must, 

51  apple  channel,  where  earli- 
ness  is  no  premium.  Oon- 


How  Peach  Trees  are  Started 

Will  you  tell  the  best  way  to  handle  peach  pits  for 
growing  young  trees?  Also  time  of  budding,  and  what 
kind  of  buds  used?  F.  H.  M. 

Michigan. 

IN  the  propagation  of  peach  trees  the  first  step  is 
the  securing  of  he  seeds  and  their  storage  in 
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A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Peers,  Quinces, 
“  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees — all  are  tacked  oy  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery, 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
5  ear.  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 
Our  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  prices,  is 
now  ready. 

Send  for  you  -  nee  cc  i  y  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Daneville.  N.  Y. 

TOP'H  Mvtv  ’  torel  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 


TP  REES  planted  this  fall  form  new’ 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
England,  si?  -  c  t?  »  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  tin  original  Barnes"  Nursery, 
backed  by  j  cars  o'  satisfactory  service. 

Wntc  for  Ft  ice  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits  Shade  Trees.  Evergreens.  Roses,  etc. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit,  and  Ornamentals.  Vines  shrubs, 
foi  fall  planting,  .elected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  In  our  tw-acie 
nuiKto  U'c.  Direct  tto  you  at  Cost  plus 
one  inmlt  only,  linrdy.  fresh  dug. 
healthy,  true  to  nnnic—  Wntc  for  free 

ilvwerletltv  r»t*log  glrlng  valunhl.  Informa¬ 
tion  nnnnl.  i:m i— r v  ,iurk.  We  yrepoi'  trans- 
cnruiu.n  elinlgcc  oil  ell  OHMrii  tear  S7.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 
Oantvillt’*  Finite* >  Nor«iri*i,  33  *(»•«  SI.,  Oanxille,  N.T. 


Trees.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Frern  >-  y,  hi  tcctf  rom  NtltSEHV  t,>  yen., 

Pca-.-1i,  A  | -rile,  frrur,  Plata,  Cher-  — 
re,  Qaincc,  Apricot  Trees,  etc, 

Kntwhmy,  Bliickborry,  ltnep- 
uerr’  Dewberry,  Gooseberry. 

Currant,  l'.hubsrb,  AetiarDgue 
Uni-  >.nih  etc.  Shoilr  Trees,  Evergreen*.  Shrubs, 
;  raging.  Ido  -  \1  l«F  VCTIdS  fil'AKAN". 
Cm  Futr  c.Vi  tT.OG  give*  price-.  ilwri'tioni- 
1 1 1 iMt»-  - n*.  end  complete  plant- ug  and  enUunj  SnHtuc. 
tlouo.  r.tc  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selby villa,  Del. 


HEARTS  OF  GOLD 

CANTALOUPE 

11  yon  grow  canta¬ 
loupes  for  home  use  or 
market,  send  us  your 
address  today  and  we 
will  send  you  some  valu¬ 
able  information. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO. 

Benton  Hnrbor,  Mich. 


BERRY  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  September  and  October 
planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner  plants  that  will 
fieav  tru't  react  sonaner  Also  RASPBERRY  BLACKBER¬ 
RY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT  GRAPE  plnnlv;  ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBARB  root";  CANTERBURY  BELIS.  CARNATIONS  POPPY 
WAlinoWfl!.  and  tin  Hn  -ly  frueuulal  Flower  plants  ; 
w>srs.  tnauft.  tee  r«,i ;  f  lart-ng.  Camlcurne  frt-n. 

II  V  H  I.'  \  L  KR  Ulll  I  *■  (.iind  traunil.  New  Vorl 


STRAWBERRIES  THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 

YOU  CAN  GROW  THEM.  Gel  onr  cntiiloenennd 
learn  hew  .  T.ote  of  tnteririaiion.  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  f,  ALIEN  CO..  71"  W  Market  SI.  Salisbury.  Md. 


TULIPS  40  "fop's  I-00 

8  Bulbs  each  of  the  5  superior  varieties.  Colors  all 
dlffereiit.  iGunrunteed.)  Postpaid. 

HOH ROCKS  BROS.  Concord.  Masts. 


Apple  and  Peach.  Trees 

Impi-m  -  your  property.  li.crcu**  your  toconu  i’laiit 
fruit  m<l=  ,  uee  and  plant*  this  tall.  Our  treus  grow, 
go-  r'atalog.  Vltehel!  ►  'Nursery,  Beverly,  Ohlu 


Rosen  Rye 


for  Seed,  *1,76  per  hu. 
riwwoor  fiRift  r  o.  so«  is 


For  Sale  Ht BAM  CLOVER  SEED  Ik”™ 

and  kept  i-..-rft  <  Hy  cl  cur.  therefore  absolutely  pure.  60c 

pe.  lb  I  •  ■  b  UelfcaW  O  Noeli  Hordnrr,  H*lf»t»,  Ohl« 


Select  Chesapeake  Bay  Oysters r1acY!nre 

••  from  m  SsELi  TO  FOUR  BOOH  m  *  FfW  HOURS  "  And  *0  fat 

thev»e  wi-.i.kfrs  ui.der  their  cttiiH.  “O  Mai.  forget 
j  it Y  Irv.i.li  lee.1'  Gallon,  #1160:  Half,  *1.40,  *11  pi-epald, 
Fer/ert  SahelacUcn  Quarattutd.  w»  LORO,  Ctnbmloe,  Md. 


172-Acre  Mountain  Farm,  $3,500 

IS  Acres,  large  houso.  I’liGtiLeld.  N.  J..  820,000. 
10-room  Louse,  t  nitres  fruit.  8ft, ooo.  8-room 
house,  viltf, ce,  £  Acres,  «M,200,  Each  half  cash 

II  turn  X  A  T  R  w*rw(«h,  Onoge  I  ■’  NY. 


j  the  Pacific  coast.  Gradually  if  lias 
worked  its  way  into  New  York,  uni  il 
now  I  here  are  many  plantings  as  far 
north  as  the  soul  hern  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  It  is  perhaps  belter  adapted  to 
tin-  soni heastern  section  of  the  S>(ate  than 
to  file  more  uortheru  and  colder  parts,  for 
the  Horae  Reauty  is  not  in  a  class  with 
the  Wealthy,  the  McIntosh,  the  Olden¬ 
burg,  as  regards  hardiness.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  hardier 
than  the  Baldwin,  yet  bow  much  so  is  not 
positive.  Certain  it  is  that  the  young 
trees  are  tender  before  they  have  got  a 
good  hold,  uud  therefore  are  best  planted 
in  the  Spring.  Handled  in  this  way. 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  young  trees 
from  Winter  injury.  So,  then,  when  you 
are  considering  tillers  for  your  apple  or¬ 
chard,  consider  the  Home  Beauty,  too. 

H.  B.  T. 


New  England  Notes 


A  Bit.  Apple  Chop. — The  landscape  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  has 
been  dolled  with  many  signboards  in 
color,  informing  the  public  that  this  is  a 
record-breaking  apple  year,  and  urging 
that  orders  be  placed  with  local  dealers 
in  order  to  move  the  crop  promptly. 
These  boards  are  signed  by  the  Henry  .7. 
Perkins  Company.  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  in 
New  Kngland,  told  me  that  more  apples 
are  coming  in  this  season  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  season  in  his  memory,  and  he  has 
been  lining  business  for  40  years.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  in  some  sources  to 
discount  the  big  crop  in  the  public  mind 
in  order  to  keep  the  prices  up.  But 
there  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the 
tills  >  ear  is  bilge.  Not  hwithM  a  tiding 
that  fact,  prices  are  not  going  as  low  as 
mighty  be  expected,  and  Mr.  Perkins  said 
tint  in  his  opinion  Baldwin  and  Greeu- 
iug  held  until  Christmas  will  sell  at  a 
good  price.  Such  apples  as  Wealthy  and 
M,  Tntosli  have  been  bringing  So  or  $0 
when  the  quality  is  good.  Gov.  Cox  lias 
-uggesfed  that  with  the  big  apple  crop  in 
Yew  Kngland  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
large  sales  outside,  but  the  fact  is  that 
growers  in  other  States  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  Coasr  arc  shipping  heavily  to 
this  section.  According  to  Mr.  Perkins, 
growers  who  in  former  years  never  sold 
their  fruit  on  commission  are  consigning 
to  him.  with  an  understanding  that  he 
shall  do  the  best  lie  can  for  them. 

Basket  Packages.— It  is  a  year  when 
quality  und  goud  packing  count  for  much. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  business  in 
Central  Massachusetts  is  the  fact  that 
baskets  arc  being  used  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent  ns  ripple  containers.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  few  of  these  baskets  are  to  be 
seen  ill  Boston,  where  a  great  many 
standard  market  boxes  are  used,  although 
the  majority  of  apples  come  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  barrels.  Ale.  Perkins  has  been 
urging  the  use  of  baskets,  as  he  believes 
that  fruit  can  be  handled  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  with  more  profit  to  the  farm¬ 
er  when  they  are  used.  They  are  easy 
to  handle,  and  as  many  ns  240  can  he  car¬ 
ried  mi  a  good-sized  truck.  The  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  baskets  is.  growing  may 
be  judg'd  from  the  fact  that  the  Hard¬ 
ly  iet  A  ssoeiution  bought  three  carloads 
of  i lieu"  tljis  season. 

Automobile  Buyers. — In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  automobile  is  doing 
Biuch  tn  keep  up  the  price  of  apples,  as  a 
great  many  people  are  driving  into  the 
country  and  buying  the  fruit  from  the 
farmers.  In  most  instances  they  pay 
fully  as  much  ns  they  would  be  charged 
in  the  city.  In  fact,  a  ease  came  to  my 
notice  some  rime  ago  where  a  big  de¬ 
partment  store  sent  trucks  into  the  rural 
districts  and  bought  a  great  quantity  of 
apples  which  were  offered  the  public  at  a 
special  sale.  !■  or  most  of  these  apples 
the  department  store  paid  more  than  it 
could  hav <*  bought  them  ]<>r  from  rogulflr 
wholesalers.  T\  ithout  doubt  farmers  who 
have  cold  storage  facilities  at  hand  will 
do  well  to  hold  their  Winter  apples  for 
several  months.  This  will  give  time  for 
the  inferior  product,  to  get  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  for  better  prices  to  prevail.  The 
cider  situation,  however,  is  helping  to 
keep  up  ihe  price  of  the  poorer  grades.  It 
is  rot  uncommon  to  find  SI.. 10  a  barrel 
being  paid  for  cider  apples,  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  taken  just  as  it  comes.  It  would  be 
well  to  dispose  of  the  culls  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  only  apples  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  stored  profitably. 

Pit  RIJCG  A  in  1 !  \  mu  T  VO. —  I  find  ihat 
many7  farmers  in  New  Kngland  still  prac¬ 
tice^  the  old  plan  of  picking  and  piling 
their  apples  under  the  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard  and  leaving  them  there  for  a  week 
or  two  before  they  barrel  them  up.  This 
practice  is  certain  to  cause  decay  and 
poor  keeping.  The  important  thing  when 
handling  apples  is  to  cool  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Not  only  does  this  prevent, 
rotting,  but  it  also  fends  to  keep  away 
skin  blemishes,  like  scald,  which  impair 
the  selling  value  of  the  fruit.  Moreover, 
il  aids  in.  retaining  the  aroma  of  the  ap¬ 
ples.  which  is  a  somewhat  important 
point.  .  Probably  a  good  many  of  the  .ap¬ 
ples  picked  in  New  Kngland  this  year 
have  been  overripe,  as  fanners  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  pick  the  fruit  in  many  eases  be¬ 
cause  of  the  warm  weather  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  rainy  days.  And  of  course  over¬ 
ripe  apples  sj„,ii  much  more  quickly  than 
those  which  are  slightly  immature, 

Protection  fob  Wintkk.  —  Garden- 
makers  who  grow  the  better  flowers  and 
shrubs  must  give  them  a  little  protection 
when  Winter  comes.  There  are  a  few  of 


the  garden  favorites  which  will  go 
through  even  a  severe  Winter  without  a 
covering  of  any  kind,  but.  they  are  the 
exceptions.  Before  putting  the  garden 
to  hed.  though,  it  is  well  to  understand 
just  what  the  needs  of  the  plants  are.  It 
isn't  necessary  that  the  frost  should  he 
kept  out  of  the  ground.  For  that  reason 
the  covering  need  not  be  heavy.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  which  results  if  the 
ground  is  left  bare,  and  which  tend  to 
heave. the  plants  out  of  the  ground.  Even 
then  it  is  not  the  cold  wearher.  lint  the 
drying  winds  which  do  the  damage.  In 
some  instances  perennials  have  had  their 
roots  exposed  until  the  wind  has  shriv¬ 
eled  theta  completely  away.  Of  course 
these  plants  were  lost  to  their  owners.  A 
covering  which  makes  a  solid  mat  over 
the  beds  keeps  the  air  out  and  causes  the 
plants  to  decay.  That  is  the  reason  why 
leaves  are  the  least  desirable  of  all  the 
common  mulching  materials.  If  they  can 
be  put  on  lightly  and  a  few  loose  boards 
or  evergreen  branches  used  to  keep  them 
in  place,  they  will  serve  fairly  well,  but 
are  not  so  satisfactory  on  the  whole  as 
straw  or  coarse  hay.  l’ine  boughs  and 
other  evergreen  branches  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  not  only  for  perennials 
hut  also  for  shrubs  of  the  more  tender 
kinds,  like  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
They  can  also  lie  used  to  advantage  for 
protecting  large  rose  hushes.  They  are 
easy  to  handle,  are  readily  fastened  in 
place  and  help  to  hold  the  snow,  which  is 
au  added  advantage. 

Coverim  Bosks, — The  common  plan 
of  wrapping  rose  bushes  in  straw  is  not 
to  be  commended  to  the  amateur.  In  the 
first  place  it  entails  considerable  labor, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  chances  arc 
that  the  straw  overcoats  will  be  made  so 
thick  that  the  rose  bushes  will  lie  smoth¬ 
ered.  The  best  way  to  protect  the  roses 
is  to  mound  up  the  earth  around  them  to 
the  height  of  a  foot.  If  they  freeze  back 
to  the  top  of  the  mound  or  cone,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  Pronably  they  will  need  to 
be  out  back  to  that  point,  anyway.  Ten¬ 
der  climbing  roses  can  be  laid  down  on 
the  ground  and  covered  with  earth.  Straw 
should  not  lie  used,  as  it  is  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  mice.  When  a  number  of  rose 
bushes  are  set  close  together,  boards  may 
he  placed  on  edge  around  them,  and  the 
space  between  the  boards  filled  with 
leaves  or  straw  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Perennials  and  Evergreens. — Some 
of  the  perennials,  like  larkspur,  have  a 
bad  bnbir  of  rotting  during  the  Winter 
or  early  in  the  Spring.  This  can  be  pro- 
vented  <to  a  large  extent  by  removing  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  soil  for  a  space  a  foot, 
wide  around  each  plant,  and  substituting 
sand.  Of  course,  all  the  old  leaves  which 
have  fallen  mi  the  ground  should  lie  re¬ 
moved.  In  fact,  they  should  be  taken 
away,  by  preference,  as  fast  as  they  fall. 
It.  is  well  to  remember  that  all  this  work 
of  putting  ill*  garden  to  bed  must  not  be 
done  too  early;  not,  in  fact,  until  the 
ground  has  been  frozen  slightly.  In  the 
iase  of  evergreens,  whether  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  whether  planted  this  Fall  or 
well  established,  it  is  very  important  to 
give  a  good  application  of  water.  These 
plants  require  a  big  store  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  many  evergreens  which  fail 
to  come  through  the  Winter  ow_e  their  de¬ 
mise  to  a  lack  of  water  in  the  Fall. 

E.  X.  FARRINGTON. 
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Storing  Celery 

We  used  to  store  celery  for  home  use 
in  the  cellar,  but  for  the  past  three  sea¬ 
sons  we  have  left  the  celery  in  a  trench 
out  of  doors.  In  the  house  cellar  we 
packed  the  plants  close  together,  leaving 
plenty  of  soil  on  the  roots.  We  often 
take  uuhlanehed  plants  from  the  garden 
and  pack  them  ill  this  way  allowing  them 
to  blanch  iu  storage,  as  shown.  The 


Blanching  Celery  in  Cellar  Storage 


cellar  must  be  cool  and  the  air  fairly 
moist.  When  too  dry  the  leaves  shrivel 
up  and  the  stalks  become  tough.  When 
the  plants  are  too  wet  the  pink  rot  de¬ 
stroys  the  stems,  causing  them  to  rot 
away  in  a  slimy  mass.  It  requires  con¬ 
stant  care  to  gi  the  plants  the  proper 
degree  of  moisture  so  they  will  Continue 
growing.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
vpntilate  by  opening  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  on  warm  days. 

This  season  we  dug  a  trench  1  ft.  deep 


and  2  ft.  wide  and  packed  the  celery 
plants  in  solidly,  leaving  dirt  on  the  roots 
(see  above).  As  the  weather  becomes 
cold  we  shall  cover  ,rhe  plants  with 
boards  and  cornstalks  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing.  and  we  shall  leave  this  celery  to  use 
in  the  Spring.  For  Fall  use  a  few  plants 
will  fie  placed  in  the  ciiar.  l^rehching 
celery  as  shown  in  the  diagram  has 


Celery  Grown  in  a  Frame 

proven  very  satisfactory  with  us.  In 
third  cut  is  shown  a  frame  of  celery 
grown  by  setting  the  plants  8  in.  apart 
eaeh  way.  As  the  plants  grow  they 
blanch  themselves.  These  are  protected 
from  frost  by  wnnden  rovers  and  tin1 
celery  kept  until  after  Thanksgiving  in 
the  present  location.  Proper  ventilation 
is  the  only  essential.  T.  H.  t. 


Bees  a  Nuisance  on  Fruit 

What  shall  I  do  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  wlint  happened  in  my  gar¬ 
den  this  Summer?  I  had  n  great  cron 
of  peaches  on  the  few  peach  trees  in  the 
garden.  As  the  peaches  ripened  all  those 
that  were  highest  in  the  trees  were  stung 
by  the  bees  and  wasps.  Many  of  them 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  every  peach 
on  the  ground  had  one  or  more  bees. 
Before  the  crop  all  matured  these  bees 
got  to  be  an  awful  nuisance.  They 
ruined  so  many  of  the  very  best  peaches. 
Yesterday  I  gathered  the  last  and  went 
over  to  get  some  grapes,  and  every  bunch 
of  grapes  that  was  not  enclosed  in  a  bag 
was  just  as  badly  eaten  as  were  the 
peaches  by  the  bees.  They  swarmed  over 
the  grapevines  and  literally  ruined  all 
the  grapes  that  were  not  in  bags.  Is  it 
UllUSUnl,  or  may  we  expect  it  another 
season?  What,  can  we  do  to  remedy  the 
matter?  I  find  my  neighbors  have  suf¬ 
fered  just  as  I  have.  I  would  he  glad  to 
havp  you  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Missouri,  J.  M. 


He  Stands  by  the  Baldwin 

I  am  located  in  Central  New  York, 
where  all  kinds  of  apples  are  grown. 
Some  praise  one  kind  and  some  another, 
but  I  believe  in  the  Baldwin  apple,  and 
until  they  prove  to  be  a  total  failure  I 
shall  always  plant  them,  although  they 
are  sometimes  a  shy  yielder.  Last  Fall 
I  had  a  bumper  crop,  while  my  neighbor’s 
trees  of  McIntosh,  Spy  and  fancy  apples 
were  a  failure.  I  have  trees  of  Baldwin 
on  my  farm  that  were  set  75  years  ago 
by  my  grandfather.  Those  trees  are 
bearing  more  fruit  than  Baldwin  trees 
that  were  set  25  yeais  ago.  It  takes 
•time  and  energy  to  get  Baldwin  started 
and  fruiting,  but  when  they  do  come  into 
their  own  a  man  has  got  a  money-maker 
for  himself  and  his  grandchildren.  Also. 
I  think  the  Baldwin  tree  about  the  easiest 
tree  to  prune  after  it  has  gained  it>  ma¬ 
turity.  say  30  years.  About  all  the 
pruning  it  requires  is  to  keep  out  dead 
wood  and  suckers,  and  spray  well,  al¬ 
though  some  will  not  agree  with  me  on 
this  point,  and  I  find  if  you  have  a  son 
who  has  just  graduated  from  college,  with 
his  new  fund  angled  ideas,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  pur  him  in  “MaV*  flower  bed 
during  pruning,  instead  of  the  orchard. 
Then,  if  he  ruins  “JIa's"  flowers  they 
will  probably  make  second  growth  with 
a  little  nursing,  but  if  he  spoils  a  Bald¬ 
win  apple  rree  30  years  old  hi-  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  chance  to  nurse  it  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life. 

It  takes  time  for  a  Baldwin  to  prove 
itself,  so  give  them  their  chance  with  the 
rest  of  the  apple  trees,  and  you  will  in 
time  find  they  are  producing  when  the 
rest  of  your  apple  trees  have  been  cut 
down  and  put  into  firewood.  Those  who 
have  a  young  orchard  and  are  in  middle 
life  will  receive  daily* blessings  from  their 
granehildren  long  after  they  have  turned 
to  dust,  and  in  the  cool  Autumn  of  their 
life  they  can  look  back  anti  think  of  the 
days  when  grunddaddy  planted  the  Bald¬ 
win  apple  orchard  that  is  turning  them 
into  cash  when  the  old  harvest  moon  is 
shining.  I,  for  one.  would  rather  leave 
my  sons  a  good  Baldwin  orchard  than 
cash,  as  I  know,  and  would  be  amply  as¬ 
sured  that,  provided  they  gave  it  reason¬ 
able  care,  thy  would  have  an  income  for 
life.  L.  S.  SUTTON. 

New  York. 


iP&xeil 


It’s  a  main  highway 


Quality  Kept  Up 

Thousands  of  retailers  are 
now  showing  Fall  styles  in 


THE  way  to  satisfaction,  comfort  and 
health  through  Postum,  has  become  a 
world-wide  way. 

This  famous  table  beverage  which  has 
stood  the  lest  of  twenty-five  years,  fills  every 
requirement  of  taste  for  a  hot  and  invigor¬ 
ating  mealtime  drink.  Unlike  coffee  or  tea, 
Postum  contains  nothing  that  can  irritate 
nerves  or  disturb  digestion.  Even  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  safely  enjoy  it. 

Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  to  avoid  the 
harm  which  so  many  have  found  in  coffee 
and  tea,  and  protect  health  while  pleasing 
taste,  with  wholesome,  satisfying  Postum? 

Order  from  your  grocer  today  1 


•  »  *  ’  » 

SHIRTS 

Your  dealer  has  your  size  and 
style.  Ask  for  HALLMARK. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  HALLMARK  Athletic  Underwear, 
MARK  TWAIN  and  SLIDEWELL  Collars. 


Said 

the 

Farmer 


Postum  comes  in  two  forms*  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  pack¬ 
ages)  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink 
while  the  meal  is  being  prepared;  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  fully  20  minutes.  The  two  formsare  equally 
delicious;  and  the  cost  is  only  about  y c  per  cup. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Connecticut 

I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  this 
season  regarding  the  Late  Crawford 
peach.  We  have  only  two  or  three  frees 
of  this  variety,  but  they  have  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  high  quality.  I  should 
certainly  recommend  this  variety  for 
home  planting  if  we  could  count  on  it 
each  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Stevens  (Stevens  Rareripe)  is.  of  course, 
one  of  the  old  varieties  of  peaches,  and  it 
certainly  is  one  of  very  high  quality.  This 
season  we  have  had  some  very  nice  fruit. 
All  of  our  late  peaches  are  exceptionally 
good.  (With  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
are  free  from  brown  rot  and  scab,  due. 
I  think,  to  the  fact  that  we  applied  dust 
four  times,  and  also  to  the  dry  Fall 
which  we  are  having. 

Apples  are  maturing  very  vapidly,  and 
fruit  which  is  not  placed  directly  in  stor¬ 
age  or  in  cool  cellars  will  be  of  poor 
keeping  quality.  We  have  had  day  tem¬ 
peratures  of  N5  degrees,  and  some  of  the 
nights  the  thermometer  has  only  dropped 
to  05  degrees.  s.  r.  H. 

Connecticut. 


"It  was  four  below  zero  hero  this  morn¬ 
ing.  and  a  very  good  day  to  try  the  Reach 
Jacket.  I  aut  more  than  pleased  with  It 
and  think  it  one  Be  the  best  garments  f»r 
cold  weather  I  ever  saw.” 

It  is  ns  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron,  can 
be  washed  aud  keeps  its  shape.  It  comes 
coat  without  collar,  coat  with  collar,  and 
vest, 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Postum 

“There’s  a  Reason 


FOR  HEALTH 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Our  Roofing  Book 

TELLS  ;YOt*  -ALL  ABOUT 

LEADCLAD 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  them  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL  with 

high  partitions. 

1  Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  hiifh- 
eM  quality  with  least 
foe»  and  Uoor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  str.es.  Write  for 
catalog  And  state  num¬ 
ber  or  trees  you  tap. 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100 — $500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  5SS  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 10,000 


The  Non-Rusting  Metal  Roofing  — Wire 
Fence  aud  Barbed  Wire.  Covered  with 
Pure  Lead,  Also  Galvanised  and  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Write 
for  samples  and  price. 

Consumers’  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  342  Moundsvtlle,  W.  Ya. 


Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits 

There  has  boon  a  genuine  need  for  a 
comprehensive  book  on  varieties  of  hardy 
fruits  for  the  North.  Of  course  there  are 
many  books  dealing  with  varieties  and 
the  care  of  fruit,  yet  no  one  of  them  has 
really  covered  the  subject  just  as  the  or¬ 
dinary  person  wants  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  now.  however,  have  a  new 
book  by  Dr.  XL  P.  Hedrick  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  which  covers 
t!ic  case  fully.  ThL  is  entitled  "A  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits.”  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  has  prepared  the  book  for  fruit 
growers,  nurserymen,  students,  buyers  of 
fruit — in  fact,  everyone  who  is  really  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  culture.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  primed  aud  well  got  up,  and  the 
plan  of  the  book  is  very  simple.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  structural  botany  of  the  hardy 
fruits  and  then  gives  a  comprehensive 
description  of  suitable  varieties.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  evidently  studied  his  -ttbjeet 
with  great  care,  and  has  brought  material 
together  from  many  sources.  lie  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  giving  the  public  just 
the  bonk  needed  by  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit  varieties  and  fruit  culture. 
Very  appropriately,  the  leading  picture 
in  this  book  is  a  beautifully  colored  eit- 
"'•aving  of  a  Baldwin  apple,  and  many 
other  well-known  fruits  are  pictured  and 
described.  This  book  should  certainly  be 
in  every  library  ami  in  the  hands  o£  all 
progressive  fruit  growers.  Ir.  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New 
York  City ;  price  $6. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ALLIGATOR 


Prosperous  Farms  and  Happy  Homes  await  those  who  are  In 

desirous  of  enlarging  their  present  resources  and  securing  for  ^ 

themselves  homes  in  a  country  that,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  Aearf 
made  itself  famous  by  the  quality  of  the  grain  it  produces  and  by  the  s£vv 
excellence  of  its  live  stock. 

There  are  Millions  of  Acres 

of  the  highest  class  of  soil  available  for  the  man  whose  object  in  life  is  to  become  his 
own  landlord,  and  who  wishes  to  share  in  the  opportunity  which  has  given  wealth  to  v  \ 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who,  having  started  on  Western  Canada  farms  with  but  k, 
small  means,  are  now  writing  home  to  their  friends,  telling  of  what  they  have  done,  fv 
Lands  are  cheap  and  homesteads  farther  from  lines  of  railway  are  free  to  settlers.  V 
Upon  these  lands  can  be  grown  the  best  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  grass,  hay,  fodder  t- 
—  m  corn  and  sunflowers. 

I  J  7  Cattle  winter  in  most  places  without  k 

~  "  f  \  ~  s'  ‘  shelter;  dairying  is  highly  successful. 

— AaLTA.7"- Taxes  only  upon  land  (not  on  im-  f 
- -  - .  -  —  r— provements).  Perfect  climate,  attrae-  L 


Tr.Jo  Mark  K«*.  tJ.  S.  Fat.  Off.  ” 

Best  for  All  Farm  Belt* 

Smsinent,  econonii- 
Mukes  n  smooth, 
it  of  unequallid 
.  Send  tor  inter- 
book  nml  Ira  a 
>le.  Sold  by  desl- 
ira  everywhere. 
FLEXIBLE  STEEL 
LACING  CO. 
IsiinqlooSt.  Chicino 


DR  MM 


The  Mulvano  (Kan.)  Xcips  says: 
“t’o.votos  are  betaiming  a  nuisance  in  this 
neighborhood.  They  are  impudent,  too. 
and  come  right  up  to  the  kitchen  door  iu 
daylight  and  bark,  paying  no  attention  lo 
the  watchdog ;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
known  to  chase  him  around  the  yard  a 
time  or  two  until  he  is  afraid  of  them.” 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  C0„  New  London,  0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Oommion  of  Canada 


Tfx  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  thi*  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselve*  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve 


How  to  Raise  Prices  came  very  near  farmhouse,  '  wVnml  Vdiffeivi7snrt  Vhcip! 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  w  «Hg8JU Sr  Jnst  l)sy  fo,‘  ,I]°  *>1'  the  farmer’s 

for  many  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  '  .m,i  /,  1  n.lr,  an  i?  *  .r  honest  brow  will  give  iir  all  we  a«k.  Will 

seen  some  of  the  farmers’  problems  dis-  j  7,  .  0  a"  around  bouse  |oan.s  do  that?  If  it’s  something  else  we 

missed  as  I  see  them.  [  hold  that  the  ??dt1}  .i,n<1  .*-,!'dpn*.  *S,nJ*e  want,  let’s  make  it  known, 

farmers’  problems  are  easy  of  solution.  .  t,es/  «f  Vnv  V."  ilt'! The  farm  bloc  will  work  for  us  if* it 

but  somehow  art*  not  approached  properly.  n  "  /  .  '  '  '  '  If  )  a.ni  knows  what  we  went.  Does  your  Rep- 

We  speak  of  the  market  problem  and  the  5 '  ° w  m 'i^S  Vhl'  T  h!'*  recitative  know  your  real  needs?  Is 

labor  prohlem.  These  are  not  farm  prob-  ,  i  ’  n°  111  ‘ st  °’  10  your  Senator  aware  of  the  real  solution 

lpyiik  ft  I  fill  I  .of  fli4*  fiirtTii'rv:  nf  !  lin  ttfiHnn  .  ^  *V  -  of  tliA  ? 


money.  Let  us  make  mir  interests  known 
now.  instead  of  keeping  silent  and  kick¬ 
ing  afterwards.  We  do  not  desire  a 
means  of  acipiiriug  greater  indebtedness, 
but  wo  do  need  a  means  of  pay i ng  what 
we  already  owe.  Any  farmer  who  is  not 
on  the  verge  of  insolvem-y  can  gel  neces¬ 
sary  credit.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
better  rural  credits  are  useless.  It  would 


but  somehow  are  not  approached  properly. 
We  speak  of  the  market  prohlem  and  the 
labor  prohlem.  These  are  not  farm  prob¬ 
lems  at  all.  Let  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
decrease  their  colligated  crop  '-Ci  per  cent, 
and  use  50  per  'emit  less  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  and  1  .assure  you  all  that  the  labor 
question  would  become  easy  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  question  solved.  To  illustrate  my 
point,  let  me  use  the  following:  Last 
year,  with  a  potato  crop  of  about  .*>40,- 
(MKMKM)  bushels  at  car  price  they  were 
worth  here  about  $.°>75.(l00,000  This 
year,  with  a  crop  of  about  140,000.000 
bushels,  at  car  price  here,  it  is  worth 
$220.000,0110.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
is  fined  $155,000,000  for  raising  100,000,- 
000  more  imshels.  besides  doing  all  that 
extra  handling  for  nothing.  Rig  crops  are 
good  for  the  railroads,  good  for  the  mid¬ 
dlemen.  hut  disastrous  to  the  producer. 
Pennsylvania.  K.  \r.  ii  wdwekk. 


,, n,INT rr!,nir  t0™r'°  ,  i  honest  brow  will  give  „s  all  we  ask.  Will 

rnT',a  1nfi1,,t  eba,H(‘  a  1  ar".u,ul  h,.,US('  loans  do  that?  If  it’s  something  else  we 
fhel,  L,  f  un<1  ,??‘den‘  Smre  want,  let's  make  it  known. 

”  tbt!  V";  f  property  The  frtrni  „i<K.  vvin  work  for  us  if.it 

te.  SJL'-l  ™.r.  ‘.TAM!?  J know*  wlmt  w,  wont.  I  loos  you,.  He,.- 


Last  Sunday  morning,  between  1  2  m. 
and  -  :30  a.  in.,  I  went  scouting  to  see  if 
I  could  find  any  of  the  hunters.  I  found 
one.  whom  I  know.  I  warned  him  to 
keep  his  dogs  off  our  property,  when  he 


of  the  problem? 

We  know  it  is  not  a  loau  we  want. 
Taxes  and  the  cost  of  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  must  come  down,  and  the  value  of 
farm  products  -must  go  up.  The  truth 


stated  he  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  *n  fabric  hill,  requiring  fabric  to  be  sold 
keep  them  off.  I  haw  heard  the  same  for  what  they  are.  is  worth  a  dozen  loan 


negro  man  blowing  his  horn  for  the  past  measures-.  Should  it  lie  of  secondary 
hour,  uud  from  sound  of  horn,  he  is  imw  importance  to  the  bloc?  We  hav*  the 
working  around  to  the  position  that  will  driving  force  in  Congress.  Now  let  us 
allow  liis  hounds  further  to  annoy  us.  keep  them  driving  on  the  right  nail. 
Wa.-  there  a  law  passed  at  last  assembly  T bureau  said:  “If  you  have  built  e«s- 
of  State  Legislature  at  Annapolis  pro-  ties  in  the  air.  your  work  need  not  bo 
bibit ing  fox  hunting?  We  saw  notice  of  lost  ;  there  is  where  they  should  he.  Now 
same  in  county  paper,  hut  are  told  by  one  put  foundations  under  them."  Yes.  let 
of  these  hunters  that  tile  Governor  was  us  build  foundations  by  needed  legislation 
induced  not  to  sign  it.  Ts  there  any  rou-  at  once  nr  something  more  material,  or 
tine  of  warning  I  could  pursue  that  would  our  air  castles  will  surely  fall.  V.  II.  B. 
protect  us  against  prosecution  for  shoot-  ,  •  •, 

ing  said  dogs  while  on  our  property  and  l*  1"  man.'-  perhaps  a  majority 

while  so  disturbimr  us?  We  wish  to  of  cases,  loans  from  the  Federal  Land 


be  of  secondary 
?  We  havt  the 


November  4,  l!tii2 

than  small  s; might  sticks,  because  there 
is  less  space  taken  up  by  bark. 

The  shorter  the  slicks  the  closer  they 
will  pile.  A  cord  <  f  wood  cut  into  ttj-in. 
lengths  will  pile  into  a  space  of  about  105 
Cli.  ft.,  while  .i  cord  of  wood  cut  into  12- 
in.  lengths  will  occupy  only  05  eu.  ft.  A 
cord  of  wood,  thrown  loosely  into  a  box. 
will  occupy  140  eu.  ft.  In  other  words, 
a  cortl  of  wood  is  not  always  what  it 
seems. 

Wood  is  made  up  chemically  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Carbon,  40  per  cent;  oxygen,  44 
per  cent;  hydrogen,  >4  per  cent:  ash,  1 
per  cent.  Wood  that  has  been  aft-dried 
contains  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  water. 
A  pound  of  absolutely  dry  wood  will  give 
7,000  to  0.000  British  thermal  units, 
while  a  pound  of  coal  will  give  111,000  to 
15,000  British  iheriinl  units.  Addition 
of  moisture,  resins,  gums,  etc.,  in  wood 
changes  its  heat  values.  For  best  results 
wood  should  lie  air  dried  for  one  year  be¬ 
fore  used  as  fuel.  Wood  dries  more  rap¬ 
idly  when  -plit. 

Comparative  value  of  air-dried  fuel 
wood,  based  upon  hickory  as  100  per  cent, 
is  as  follows:  Hickory,  100;  white  oak. 
93;  black  lurch.  93;  sugar  maple,  SO; 
white  a^h.  !*<>;  red  maple,  75;  elm,  70: 
gray  birch.  70:  chestnut,  00:  hemlock,  GO. 


1 . .  . .  '  protect  us  against  prosecution  for  shoot-  n  .  .  .  .  .. 

R.  X.  Y. — Granting  the  truth  of  this,  ing  said  dogs  while  on  our  property  and  “  *  *''•**•  *•’  n,an.\.  perhaps  a  majority 

will  Mr.  Ilandwerk  go  on  and  tell  just  while  so  disturbing  us?  We  wish  to  of  cases,  loans  from  the  Federal  Land 
how  he  proposes  to  carry  out  his  plan?  avoid  punishing  the  dogs  if  possible.  Banks  have  been  made  to  pay  off  old 
How  will  he  induce  all  farmers  to  agree  This  matter  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dumb  nmi,t|r„m  i  .,s.snm„  ,,,,,,,  nn„s  at 
to  it?  As  a  rule,  the  application  of  such  brutes.  e.  w.  moitgages  atm  assume  riew  ones  at  a 

plans  is  very  much  harder  than  the  for-  Maryland.  lower  rate.  The  Laud  Bank  enables  a 


plans  is  very  much  harder  than  the  for¬ 
mulation. 


This  .statement  comes  from  a  group  of 
women  who  live  on  a  farm  in  Maryland. 


lower  rate.  The  Land  Bank  enables  a 
farmer  to  save  oue  per  cent  or  more  iu 
interest  on  his  loan,  and  to  prevent  fore- 


An  Experiment  in  Co-operative  Living 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  “The 

End  of  the  Shakers."  on  page  1-05.  and  - — 

would  like  to  put  in  a  word  for  these  lit-  o  /x 

lie  efforts  toward  the  millenium.  In  1840  1  Jill 

Emerson  wrote  to  Carlyle.  "We  are  all  a 

little  wild  with  numberless  projects  of  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

social  reform ;  not  a  reading  mau  but  has 

i  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waist-  Irviu  8.  Cohb  tells  the  story  of  an  old 
coat  pocket.*’  Many  projects  failed  for  (;olored  mun  who  aeted  as  uight  watch 
the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  better  .  * 


It  was  referred  to  au  attorney  in  that  closure  through  a  system  of  amortization. 


Sense  Out  of  Nonsense 


brains  to  make  a  Utopia  function  than  it.  at  a  railroad  crossing.  A  man  was 

does  to  dream  of  what  might  be.  The  killed  at  this  place  by  a  train,  and  his 


Irviu  8.  Cobb  tells  the  story  of  an  old  “Y’es,  boss,  I  was.  I  was  wonderin’  all 
colored  mau  who  acted  as  night  watch-  de  time  what  I  could  say  if  dat  white 
man  at  a  railroad  crossing.  A  man  was  man  had  ax  me  i/rts  iJnl  lantern  Ivjhted!" 


experiment  of  the  Shakers  was.  how  ever,  relatives  sued  the  railroad  for  damages, 
primarily  of  a  religious  nature — the  com-  ,  , 

muuism  cauie  later.  ( if  course  there  is  The  chief  witness  for  the  railroad  was  toe 


killed  at  this  place  by  a  train,  and  his  He  had  signaled  iu  the  dark  with  au 
relatives  sued  the  railroad  for  damages,  unliglited  lantern! 


no  connection  between  celibacy  and  in-  olil  man.  He  swore  that  be  stood  in 
leg ral  co-operation.  I  read  "Socially  the  from  thp  gat<1  am!  waved  his  lantern 

.  .  W  ...  ,  ,  .  .  1  I  II  T  ...  I  A  ..  .  .......  i  .....II.  ..II  ..  A 


The  chief  witness  for  the  railroad  was  the  It  often  seems  to  us  that  some  of  our 
old  man.  He  swore  that  lie  stood  ill  agricultural  leaders  are  not  unlike  that 
front  of  the  gate  and  waved  his  lantern  watchman.  They  go  through  most  of  the 
many  times.  T  nder  cross-examination  signals  of  danger  and  throw  their  lnn- 


experimem  failed,  as  practically  all  SO-  *  T  “  . V  .  wa.cumx..  go  .mougu  ui  U.c 

cialistic  enterprises  have  done,  because  railu>  limes.  l  nder  cross-examination  sjgnals  of  danger  and  throw  their  lan- 
s.ich  a  community  life;  cannot  satisfy  the  he  described  iu  detail  just  how  he  held  t  about  in  preat  vig01.,  b,lt  the  trouble 
inherent  deHic  ,p  th,>  hiimnii  heart  for  au  the  lantern  and  how  he  swung  it.  They  ......  .  ,  ..  ......  ..... 


individual  home  aud  independent  owner-  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ‘  , 

ship  of  land."  But  communism  need  not  Co",d  not  fihuk(‘  hniu  an(I  th,?  result  was 
ah'dish  individual  home-  any  more  than  that  the  jury  gave  the  relatives  only  a 


c,  S  tl"-  r‘*Mi . .  «■'  •«'»>*»• 

•ill >  I  do  not  see  that  i.  mat-  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  nervous  dur-  Job  and  the  other  on  y 


iug  cross-examination. 


individual  tooth  brushes,  and  when  every-  small  sum  of  moup\.  The  attorney  for 

J5r,Jsr(SHt  £8  «*^«**««  tu,  »M 

it.  ]>ersmially  I  do  not  see  that  i.  mat-  nt,d  asked  him  if  he  was  not  nervous  dar¬ 
ters  whether  they  own  it  or  not.  ing  cross-examination. 

The  movement  toward  complete  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  is  not  yet  over  in  this  _ 

country.  Probably  the  most  interesting 

modern  experiment  is  the  Llano  Co-oper-  State,  who  says  that  since  the  fox  limit¬ 
ative  Colony  at  Xewllano.  in  Western  ers  have  ceased  to  come  directly  on  the 
Louisiana.  This  effort  marks  a  decided  property,  theeir  liability  for  trespassing 
step  forward  in  that  the  sentimentalism  removed,  as  these  dogs  are  hunting 
and  fanaticism  which  wrecked  many  sim-  tinder  the  charge  of  an  attendant.  They 
ilar  effort-  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  are  not  liable  to  be  killed,  as  they  wonld 
a  truly  scientific  management  by  known  be  if  found  on  the  place  without  an  at- 
fae.'s.  Here  is  a  group  of  300  people  who  tendani  in  charge,  i,r  while  injuring  any 
are  making  a  demonstration  of  wliat  can  kind  of  live  slock.  There  stems  to  be  no 


is  that  the  lantern  is  not  lighted  with  the 
courage  of  conviction  ami  the  fire  of  true 
sincerity.  There  is  too  much  of  one- 
handed  service;  one  hand  on  the  public 
job  and  the  other  on  your  own  job.  The 
world  needs  two-fisted  fighters. 


Indian  Summer 

"'N  ill  you  set  tle  the  following  argument 


absence  of  rain,  occurring  in  the  Autumn. 
Leeds,  X.  Y.  j.  L. 


lip  done  under  free  conditions.  Some  30  provision  in  the  Maryland  laws  prohib-  Indian  Summer  is  a  period  of  warm 
industries,  together  with  farms,  land.  Ring  the  hunting  of  foxes  on  Sunday  or  or  weather  late  in  \iitumn  nr  Iu 

tools,  etc.,  are  owned  collectively.  There  at  night.  a>  provided  for  in  eases  where  early  Winter,  usnallv  characterized  bv  a 
i-..  naturally,  no  unemployment,  as  every-  other  game  is  being  hunted.  The  best  <-leai*  and  cloudless  skv  with  a  Icizv*  or 
one  owns  their  job,  and  as  they  are  con-  suggestion  that  the  attorney  can  make  is  SIUokv  appearance  >>f  ’  the  atmosphere 
-tantly  expanding  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  State’s  at-  especially  near  the  horizon  The*  term 
to  be  done.  Should  work  become  scarce  toruey  of  the  county  in  which  his  trouble  ja  applied  to  such  a  season  occurring 
after  rhe  ambitions  and  refinements  have  occurred.  lie  may  he  found  at  the  county  aft,.r  hard  frost  in  October  or  more 
been  realized,  the  result  would  merely  b<;  seat,  and  will  give  advice  as  to  any  pos-  commonly  in  November.  The  name  is  of 
a  shorter  work  day.  Men.  women  and  sible  violation  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  us  Ynieriean  origin  •  the  w.a^,,n  f,,,-  ;»  „„ 

children  are  paid  an  equal  wage,  the  the-  a  most  remarkable  thing  when  a  gang. of  known  Tl.e  siune  ten.l  is  now  used  ?n 
ory  being  that  each  owes  the  best  that  is  limiters  or  ruffians  of  this  kind  can  give  England.  The  old  English  name  for  this 
in  him  to  the  community,  and  in  return  so  much  annoyance  to  women,  and  abso-  i„-i.jmi  [.  t,..,,  vI1Vi;mi1„1. 

receives  the  best  that  each  other  can  lately  ,s,a  Illegal  liability,  s,  Mart  ’s  Sunnier  !  a  & 


after  rhe  arnbii ions  and  refinements  have 
been  realized,  the  result  would  merely  be 
a  shorter  work  day.  Men.  women  and 


especially  near  the  horizon.  The  term 
is  applied  to  such  a  season  occurring 
after  hard  frost  in  October,  or  more 
commonly  in  Xoveinber.  The  name  is  of 
American  origin;  the  reason  for  it  is  un- 


in  him  t < •  the  community,  and  in  return 
receives  the  best  that  each  other  can 
offer.  Along  with  equal  ownership  and 
compensation  is  equal  opportunity.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  young  folks, 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  Each  child  is 
treated  as  an  individual,  and  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  at  outside  play-work  and  at  music, 
each  child  is  given  what  he  most  wants, 
tin  aim  being  to  draw  out  the  best  that  in 
in  him.  The  social  life  is  ideal,  with  en¬ 
tertainments.  dances,  movies  and  all  sorts 
of  good  times.  There  is  a  community 
kitchen,  cafeteria  and  hotel.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  families  have  individual  homes,  as 
elsewhere.  Affairs  ran  smoothly,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  jail  or  policemen.  One 
visiting  this  group  can  hardly  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  the  lively  enthusiasm  and  natural 
my  that  comes  from  living  a  life  outside 
of  the  competitive  system,  where  all  labor 
is  spent  in  creative  work,  and  where 
brotherhood  is  practiced  rather  than 
merely  ji reached,  floyd  c.  la  hue. 

Connecticut. 


so  much  annoyance  to  women,  ana  aoso-  period,  when  it  occurs  in  November,  is 
Intel v  escape  III!  legal  liability.  Martin’s  Summer,  as  St,  Martin’s 

_ _  day  falls  on  Xoveinber  11.  When  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  October  it  is  called  St.  I, tike’s 
What  Does  the  Farmer  Need?  Summer,  or  the  little  Summer  of  St  Luke, 

as  this  saints  day  is  it. toiler  IS.  In 
All  farmers  and  most  other  people  some  parts  of  England  it  used  to  be 
realize  that  the  farmers’  dire  need  is  called  All  Hallows'  Summer.  All  Hal- 
moiipy.  It  being  a  recognized  fact  that  lows-  or  All  Saints  being  Xoveinber  1. 
his  services  are  indispensable,  legislation  The  threadlike  haze  floating  through  the 
has  condescended  to  consider  his  deplor-  atmosphere  timing  this  season  is  known 
able  plight  by  enacting  tin  Federal  Loan  in  France  ns  the  Virgin’s  thread. 

System  in  the  past,  which  in  irs  begin¬ 
ning  pleased  the  misused  farmer  as  much 

as  a  bright  penny  Would  a  little  child.  .  _  .  ,  ... 

But  as:  well  as  taking  care  of  liis  material  ”  Cord  of  Wood 

wants  for  the  present  the  use  of  this  Many  are  interested  in  wood  this  yea:1. 

bright  penny  demands  interest,  which  .  ■■  ’  ,, 

must  be  paid  by  the  produ . .  hard  ,S.“C  w,mt  to  M‘n  : 

labor  suld  mi  a  low  market.  Some  one  a*'0  boy.  A  ton  o(  coal  is  quite  a 


I  !**•••  1”  nuum  •!  1.1  lit-  t  mill.  m  n  ^  ,  ...  . 

wt*l]  a*  Hiking  eank  of  his  material  ^  Cord  of  Wood 

for  the  present  the  use  of  this  Many  arc  interested  in  wood  this  yetU'. 
pciliiy  demands  interest,  which  nf  .  ,, 

,C  paid  by  the  produce  of  hard  1,s  nt  to  M‘"  :  u,h“rs  'yo,,1d 

.old  mi  a  low  market.  Some  one  'ke  to  buy.  A  ton  ol  coal  is  quite  a 
A  knocker  <>f  tic  Federal  Loan  definite  proposition,  though  ii  i>»  possible 


system.’’  Xot  at  all.  It  is  good  as  far 
as  it  helps,  hut  it  wasn't  the  help  most 
needed. 


to  work  off  several  hui-ilred  pounds  of 
water  in  the  ton.  It  is  different  with  a 


Today  the  farmers’  bloc  comes  forward  cord  of  wood.  A.  E.  Moss,  forester  of 


the  ConilOflicut  Agricultural  College, 
gives  these  facts  about  wood; 


-  expressing  its  intention  of  urging  a  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

A  Fox-hunting  Nuisance  ^nTu^.K  . .  '*««  »'•»'•*  . . .  . 

We  would  he  very  thankful  to  have  at  banks,  and  it  time  remains  working  While  a  cord  of  wood  is  accepted  as  a 

. nil  advise  us  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  on  the  truth  iu  fabric  bill.  l>o  we  wish  pile  of  wood  I  ft.  high.  1  ft.  wide,  S  ft. 

Attain  relief  from  tin-  following  case  of  to  borrow  more  money?  What  a  helping  long,  ntnl  coulaining  1’JS  eu,  ft.,  it  seems 

respass:  We  are  being  trespassed  upon  hand  to  offer  us  an  Opportunity  to  in-  that  cords  of  the  . mav 

,  •  i  /*  1.  •  i  .  .  .  l  .  .1 _ .,1  ..1 .  I _  *  i  .  •  »».  i  a  a  •  ....  * 


We  would  he  very  thankful  to  have  at  banks,  and  if  time  remains  working 
you  advise  us  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  on  the  truth  iu  fabric  bill.  l)o  we  wish 
obtain  relief  from  the  following  case  of  to  borrow  more  money?  What  a  helping 
trespass:  We  are  being  trespassed  upon  hand  to  offer  us  au  opportunity  to  in- 


vvhat  we  thought  of  them  for  continuing  natrons  to  many  farmer-  wlm  are  already  least  wood  and  the  most  air  or  waste 
-o  to  disturb  us  after  asking  them  to  paying  interest  on  too  much  borrowed  space,  Big,  straight  stick.-  are  better 


No  Longer  an  Alien 

i 

■  A  few  weeks  ago  y  ou  published  a  letter 
from  Ben  .T,  Se.itt,  giving  his  reasons  why 
an  alien  would  not  become  a  citizen  in 
many  case-.  My  experience  has  been  just 
I  the  reverse,  The  examiner  was  just  its 
[  courteous  as  anyone  could  wish,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  have  everyone  pass, 
and  helped  the  applicant  all  lie  possibly 
could.  The  county  clerk  also  was  a  very 
courteous  mat.,  and  Indped  us  all  he  could. 
As  to  the  witnesses.  I  am  sure  they  never 
■  nice  thought  of  t tie  time;  they  seemd 
pleased  to  act  for  us.  I  have  a  good 
many  reasons  for  wanting  to  take  out  pa¬ 
pers  of  citizenship.  There  are  six  ver.v 
gond  ones,  namely,  livp  sons  and  one 
daughter.  I  kipt  delaying  my  duty  till 
the  oldest  l»oy  had  to  take  out  one  set  of 
papers  aud  go  through  the  same  form  as 
1  did.  I  would  not  miss  this  duty  if  it 
took  100  days  :  I  ,,nly  regret  I  put  it  off 
so  long.  It  would,  have  out  my  family 
to  a  lot  of  inconvenience  in  years  0-  come. 
Two  reasons  for  remaining  an  alien  might, 
be  a  man’-  Jove  for  his  native  land,  in¬ 
going  through  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  facing 
a  judge  and  jury,  am]  a  courthouse  full 
ol  people:  hut  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
when  once  over,  you  fee]  more  repaid  for 
a  little  time  and  expense.  I  doubt  not 
but  once  i  ti  a  while  some  officer  does  get 
a  little  peeved,  hut  I  do  not  blame  him 
one  mite.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Scott  has  con- 
sideml  what  it  costs  I’nelc  Sam  an¬ 
nually  to  run  this  branch  of  his  business. 

W.  A.  T. 

Tourists  in  Connecticut 

I  drove  my  car  from  Pawling,  X.  i 
to  .Norwalk.  <  onr»„  and  on  mv  return 
the  same  day,  it  became  dark  just  before 
I  'eft:  Connecticut,  and  I  turned  „n  mv 
dun  lights.  The  State  police  stopped  m'e 
and  took  rm-  before  rhe  justice,  and  1 
was  fined  $12  for  driving  with  a  lens  not 
legal  jii  <  onnoeti.  Tit,  but  legal  in  Xew 
lork.  A  n  an  from  Stamford.  X  Y 
was  also  fined  M-  |  the  same  lime,  same 
offense.  I  here  were  alM„,t  50  other  cars 
stopped  and  waiting  to  plead  before  the 
Jtistiee.  I  hey  were  on  their  way  from 
the  Danbury  1  air  btnk  into  Xew  York 
Stale.  Sane-  offense.  If  this  is  law,  then 
a  tourist  Would  have  to  know  the  laws 
of  every  State  and  carry  mam  different 
lenses,  changing  at  the  border  of  each 
.'-tale.  < ’it ii  you  inform  me  if  the  fine 
was  legal,  when  I  had  a  legal  lens  for 
New  York  and  was  in  Connecticut  onlv 
for  a  few  hours?  RAYMOND  c.  HOUSE. 

fI  here  has  been  sume  little  complaint 
about  the  local  auto  laws  In  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  States.  Such  fines  seem  to  he  justi¬ 
fied.  1  here  should  lie  general  and  uni¬ 
form  laws  covering  the  entire  country  so 
ns  to  avoid  all  such  annoyance. 

Crops  and  Prices  in  Texas 

4 our  low  prices'  often  given  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  a  nuzzle  to  us  here 
where  everything  is  selling  out  of  sight! 
White  potatoes  I,*  per  ib.  now;  a  while 
hack  tJle£  -old  tit  dm  Tomatoes  (sorry 
stuff ),  La*  per  lb.;  cabbage,  7c  per  lb 
Of  course,  with  this  oil  field  so  close, 
things  are  somewhat,  abnormal,  W>  had 
almost  to  say  ft  "bonanza’  selling  mu- 
peaches  this  past.  Sommer.  Otir  crop  was 
a  fine  nm-,  while  strange  to  say,  the  State 
over  there  wa-  more  or  less  a  general 
failure.  East  I  exns,  f  am  told,  with  her 
millions  ,ff  Llbertii  trees,  uot  even  ship 
ping  a  -high  car.  Prices,  nf  course, 
ranged  high:  .*t  per  htislud  in  orchartl 
and  Sti  per  bushel  when  retailed  in  half 
pei  j:  baskets  Many  nf  the  "Teua." 
which  rijiens  with  the  Elberta.  were  sell¬ 
ing  readily  ur  5«-  apiece.  While  most  of 
the  Elberta  buds  W  -  re  killed  by  a  cold 
wave  on  March  1  and  ‘J,  the  Teua.  bloom¬ 
ing  later,  about  the  time  of  Carman, 
escaped  injury,  heneff  gave  a  fiue  crop. 
This  hs  by  far  a  better  peach  than 
Elberta  or  the  ,T.  If.  Hale,  cither. 

J.  W.  Sl'UJtEN RAUCH. 

Limestone  Co..  Tex. 

Tub  first  cargo  of  guano  received  at 
Baltimore  for  several  years  carnc  in  re¬ 
cently,  the  steamship  Miueola  having 
brought  a  consignment  of  that  material 
tor  fertilizer  msmufacture  from  Guam* 
Islaml.  on  th«  coast  of  Peru. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Stinging  Caterpillar 

I  should  be  very  pleased  to  know  the 
name  of  that  creature  which,  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  an  abbreviated  cater¬ 
pillar,  evidently  is  not  one.  Unfortunately 
for  my  feelings.  I  knocked  two  of  them  off 
in  my  neck  while  trucking  out  a  load  of 
apples  from  (lie  orchard,  and  one  of  the 
men  had  the  misfortune  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  one  while  picking.  This  creature 
is  green,  and  has  legs  all  around  him. 
His  shape  is  about  like  that  of  a  turtle. 
"What  are  probably  his  eyes  poke  up  in 
front.  I  think  that.  I  have  seou  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  these  on  a  dowering 
quince  hush  once,  but  they  were  small  in 
comparison  to  these.  Where  they  came  in 
contact  with  one’s  Skin  there  is  consider¬ 
able  swelling  and  pain.  A  green  cater¬ 
pillar  with  a  red  stripe  on  his  sides  and 


Stinging  Caterpillar  of  the  To  Moth 

crown-like  tufts  on  his  back  caused  a  bad 
swelling  for  two  or  three  days  on  one  of 
our  women  helpers.  What  could  he  be? 

Warwick,  X.  Y.  ir.  r.  n. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  north 
of  Mexico  several  thousand  different  kinds 
of  caterpillars  known  to  entomologists, 
but  out  of  these  thousands  only  18  or  20 
are  known  to  possess  stiuging  or  nettling 
hairs  on  the  body.  The  most  notorious 
and  most  virulent  stinging  caterpillar  is 
the  Brown-tail  moth  caterpillar,  which 
was  introduced  from  Europe  about  ISO?., 
but  does  not  yet  occur  outside  of  New 
England  States  and  Long  Island  in  this 
country.  Probably  the  most  common 
stinging  caterpillar,  and  the  one  most 
often  met  with  in  this  country,  is  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Io  moth.  This  is  the  one 
of  which  II.  T.  D.  speaks  as  being  “green 
with  a  red  stripe  on  his  sides  anil  crown¬ 
like  tufts  on  his  hack.”  The  Io  cater¬ 
pillar  (see  cut)  is  about  2  in.  long, 
bright  green  in  color  and  bears  a  red 
stripe  along  each  side  with  a  parallel 
white  stripe  just  below  it.  In  addition, 
the  body  is  covered  with  tufts  of  branch¬ 
ing  stiff  green  spines,  tipped  with  black. 
These  spines  coutaiu  within  them  a  pois¬ 
onous  material  which,  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  blood  in  the  skin  of  a 
human  being,  sets  up  an  irritation  or 
affection  of  tbe  skin  known  as  dermatitis. 
When  an  Io  caterpillar  falls  ou  the  neck 
or  back  of  the  hand,  for  example,  the 
tips  of  the  sharp  spines  penetrate  the 
skiu.  and  the  poison  within  the  spines 
enters  directly  into  the  blood.  A  severe 
burning,  itching  sensation  usually  eusues 
at  once,  which  is-  sometimes  followed  by 
marked  swelling  of  the  whole  arm.  accom¬ 
panied  in  some  cases  by  severe  pain,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the 
person  affected. 

There  are  also  several  species  of  cater¬ 
pillar  with  more  or  less  elliptical  bodies, 
flat  on  the  bottom  and  rounded  ou  thp 
back,  each  of  which  reminds  one  from  its 
shape  and  especially  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  glides  along  over  the  surface  of 
a  leaf,  of  a  common  slug.  These  cater¬ 
pillars  also  hear  stinging  hairs,  and  two 
of  them,  at  least,  are  strongly  nettling 
and  may  cause  severe  dermatitis.  From 
the  description  giveu  by  IT.  T.  P.,  I  judge 
that  one  of  these  slug  caterpillars  fell  on 
his  nock,  but  apparently  the  fall  did  not 
bring  joy  to  II.  T.  D.  I  hazard  the  guess 
from  the  description  that  this  particular 
caterpillar  bears  the  scientific  name  of 
Sittjiroacn  tu'tula.  If  I  am  right,  in  this 
guess,  then  it  was  not  one  of  the  two 
worst  nettling  species  of  the  slug  cater¬ 
pillar.  for  which  II.  T.  P.  may  be  thank¬ 
ful*  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Honey-bees  in  Dead  Privet  Bush 

Some  time  last  Summer  what  looked 
like  the  honey-bee  made  a  nest  in  an  old 
or  dead  privet  bush.  They  have  made 
that  gray  nest  that  is  sometimes  seen 
hanging  ou  branches.  Would  the  honey¬ 


bee  build  a  nest  like  that?  .Would  you 
take  them  up  into  a  regular  hive? 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.  ,j.  M. 

The  nest  that  J.  M.  found  in  the 
privet  bush  was  certainly  not  made  by 
honey-bees.  The  honey-bee  does  not 
manufacture  paper  with  which  to  build 
a  home  for  the  colony.  It  has  to  find  a 
hollow  in  a  tree,  box,  hive  or  similar 
cavity  in  which  to  establish  its  colony. 
The  nest  J.  M.  found  was  tindoubtedly 
that  of  the  common  hornet.  Hornets  and 
other  social  wasps  can  manufacture  a 
gray  paper  from  the  bits  of  papery-like 
material  they  find  on  old  fence  boards, 
rails  and  stumps.  Out  of  this  material 
they  make  very  substantial  homes,  some¬ 
times  of  considerable  size. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


In  Defense  of  the  Honey  Bee 

I  have  lately  seen  articles  in  various 
periodicals  and  newspapers  in  regard  to 
people  being  stung  by  bees.  I  take  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  many  of  these  stories,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  honey  bee. 
a  hornet,  a  wasp  or  kindred  insects.  For 
example,  a  neighbor  had  screened  his 
porch  and  called  me  in  one  afternoon, 
when  passing,  saying:  “We  have  several 
of  your  bees  in  here ;  come  in  and  catch 
them  for  me.” 

I  went  in  and  found  one  bald-faced 
hornet,  two  big  yellow-jackets,  several 
small  hornets,  a  horse  fly — the  big  kind — 
and  a  number  of  blue-bottle  flies,  also  a 
few  wasps,  but  not  a  honey  bee  in  the 
whole  collection.  I  would  much  rather 
be  stung  by  a  honey  bee  than  a  hornet, 
ns  it  is  not  as  severe  for  me.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  difference  will  caution  you 
nbout  interfering  with  hornets’  nests. 

I  hope  that  beekeepers  will  give  this 
subject  some  consideration  and  uphold 
our  useful  friend,  the  honey  bet*.  I  make 
it. a  point  in  conversation  ou  this  subject 
to  emphasize  as  well  as  show  how  many 
people  err  in  this  matter.  The  honey  bee 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  those  ill-tempered 
pirates,  the  yellow-jacket-  and  his  various 
relations.  C.  H.  tabeb. 

Massachusetts. 


Controlling  Flies 

I  liked  Mrs.  H.  J.’s  letter  on  getting 
rid  of  houseflies,  page  1039.  It  shows 
that  she  is  after  them  hard.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  about  the  most  absolutely  flyless 
farmhouse  I  was  ever  in.  That  was  out 
in  Northern  Idaho,  at  a  neighbor’s  where 
we  were  harvesting,  There  was  a  large 
house  and  there  were  plenty  of  children 
running  in  and  out,  as  one  can  imagine. 
Also  there  was  plenty  of  live  stock  close 
around,  yet  not  a  fly  did  we  see  in  that 
house :  not  a  fly  swatter,  either.  The 
farmer’s  wife  explained  it.  On  the 
porches  special  places  had  been  built, 
high  out  of  reach  of  the  children,  ami  on 
these  were  containers  with  fly  poison  in 
them.  That  did  the  trick.  What  few 
flies  did  escape  with  their  lives  and  got 
into  the  house  were  easily  disposed  of. 
Will  not  others  try  this  and  then  report 
on  what  success  they  have?  n.A.  u. 

New  York. 


Habits  of  Daddy  Longlegs 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
article  about  daddy  longlegs.  For  two 
years  our  house  was  unplastered,  and  last 
Fall  the  daddies  were  very  plentiful,  evi¬ 
dently  finding  the  inside  of  the  house 
much  to  their  liking. 

<  )ne  evening  my  husband  and  I  were 
having  a  late  supper,  and  sat  talking  at 
the  table.  There  was  bread  left  on  the 
plate  and  some  sweet  sauce  left  in  the 
disb.  Two  daddies  came  down  from  the 
wall  and  visited  the  table.  They  both 
stopped  at  the  bread  plate  and  ate  bread, 
letting  their  bodies  down  until  they  rested 
on  the  bread.  Then  they  visited  the  same 
and  helped  themselves  to  that. 

We  watched  them  enjoy  their  strange 
supper,  and  after  they  had  visited  every¬ 
thing  else  on  the  table,  they  went  off. 
Even  when  so  plentiful,  they  never  both¬ 
ered  by  getting  into  things,  always  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  or  around  the  windows. 

I’ve  always  liked  daddies,  and  never 
have  killed  them.  Often  when  I’ve  caught 
them  to  put  them  out  they  would  leave 
me  the  leg  I  had  hold  of,  and  make  off 
as  fast  as  ever.  I’m  glad  to  know  more 
about  them,  and  that  thev  are  worthy  of 
a  place  of  their  own.  MBS.  E.  E.  c. 


"Have  you  an  opening  for  a  bright 
energetic  college  graduate?”  “Yes.  and 
don’t  slam  it  ou  your  way  out.” — Medley. 


American  Fence 


and  Steel  Posts 


Protects  the 
Live  Stock 
On  Five 
Million  Farms 

Carried  by  Dealers  in  Your 
Community  for  Quick 
Delivery 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Denver  San  Francisco 


HERCULES 


Stump 

Pullers 


One  Man  Yanks  Out 
Big  Stumps  Easy 


Takes  the  work  out  of  stump  pulling.  The  easiest, 
fastest,  strongest  “One-Man"  Hand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Has  pulling  power  of  strongest  steel 
rabies.  Three  speeds.  Low  and  medium  to  start  the 
stump — high  to  rip  it  out.  No  horse  needed.  Four 
machines  in  one — single,  double,  triple  and-  quadruple 
power*  Wheels  from  place  to  plac<yike  a  wheelbarrow. 


*  1 0  &£  Easy  Payments 

Clear  youf  farm,  make  money 
palling  stumps  for  others.  Pay 
as  you  use  it.  Write  today  for 
my  new  tow  price.  Also  ask 
for  catalog  No.  630 

>.  *.  Fuller,  Free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


ew300sianter 


,vj 

'  diamond  .J 

US 

Agents 

OUTFIT 
OFFER 


ff  v  twe 

PHAMt-Ml 


Free 


Increases  Egg  Yield 

Give*  brilliant,  soft,  white  !i<ht — 
like  davlifcht.  Just  the  thing  to  han£ 
in  hen  bonsa  ni^nt  and  morning. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burn* 
less  fuel  than  wick  lautern.  Is  100 
time*  bri/tnter.  Light*  with  match. 
Absolutely  tale.  Greatest  improve* 
tnent  of  *(«.  Patented. 

Make  $60  to  $100  u  Week 

tnCroducitt*  this  wonderful  new 
Liftht.  Take  order*  tor  Lantern*, 
Table  Lamp*,  Manning  Lamp* 
atuoujJ  Ir. end*  *rd  neighbor*. 
v»  c  deliver  b?  parcel  post  tod  do 
collecting.  Commission*  paid  same 
day  you  lake  order*.  Get  started  at 
once.  Write  today  tor  *|ent*  oBcr. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
671  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron.  0. 


n 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN  FAST  COLORS 

Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man's  popular 
sketches — phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Mate  Lii-pnrtniont  «>f 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  .Market**) 

Apples  now  constitute  one  of  flit'  must 
important  commodifies  received  on  the 
New  York  market,  receipts  averaging 
about  500  t-ii rto.uls  weekly  during  the  first 
three  weeks  in  October.  New  5  ork  State 
fiirnislicd  about  three-fourths  of  fltese  re¬ 
ceived,  file  rest  con  ling  from  nil  the  vari¬ 
ous  apple-growing  sections  of  the  country 
and  a  Few  from  Canada.  The  bulk  of  flic 
barreled  apples  arriving  were  ordinary  in 
tpiality.  for  which  there  was  a  limited 
demand.  Some  of  the  fancy  apples,  such 
as  Greening*  ami  Twenty-ounce,  however, 
sold  well.  The  cold  storage  holdings  for 
October  1.  according  to  (iov -eminent  re¬ 
ports,  were  1,171, <190  barrels  more  than 
double  tin1  amount  in  cold  storage  in 
11)20  or  1021  on  the  same  date.  The  hold¬ 
ings  of  box  apples  for  October  1  was 
about  <577.000,  or  a  little  more  than  last 
year’s  holding  uii  that  date.  The  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  stored  in  September 
this  year  is  probably  due  to  the  large  crop 
of  early  apples  and  the  low  prices  then 
prevailing.  Usually  most  of  the  barreled 
apples  stored  are  put  ill  in  <  fi’tqber.  and 
whether  growers  and  dealers  will  follow 
the  same  procedure  ibis  year  is  a  little 
uncertain,  bill  ii  is  likely  large  amounts 
will  be  put  away  for  the  Winter  market. 
A  little  over  a  thousand  carloads  of 
grapes  were  received  from  tip*  Western 
coast  for  tin  week  ending  October  21, 
while  New  York.  Michigan  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  olferings  amounted  to  a  little  over 
350  carloads.  There  was  a  fair  demand 
for  the  Easter i-  grapes  if  large,  but  small 
fruit  add  slow  ly.  Pears,  especially  Kief- 
fers.  were  dull  and  lower  <ui  average  of¬ 
ferings  as  weather  was  cool  and  the  de¬ 
mand  light.  Cranberry  prices  advanced 
a  little  under  a  more  active  demand. 

Frost  has  appeared  in  nearby  sections, 
and  many  commodities  show  a  very  wide 
range  in  ipiality  and  condition,  which  is 
reflected  in  tin-  prices.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  trm  of  Lima  beans  and  tomatoes, 
while  locally  grown  string  beans  are  prac¬ 
tically  done.  These  conditions  have 
opened  up  the  market  for  Southern  ship 
pers.  and  they  ale  now  sending  such 
products  as  beaus,  peas,  etc.,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Maryland  and  the  Carolines.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  New  York  State  lettuce  arc  on 
the  decrease,  and  Jersey  growers  are  sup¬ 
plying  the  hulk  of  tIu  lettuce  for  Eastern 
markets.  Much  of  the  New  York  lettuce 
this  season  has  been  only  ordinary  in 
ipiality.  very  little  fancy  being  offered. 
A  few  cars  of  iceberg  lettuce  from  Colo¬ 
rado  were  also  received,  which  brought 
up  to  S3. 50  to  $4  a  crate.  Indiana  and 
•  Oiio  shippers  were  supplying  the  New 
York  trade  with  most  of  the  onions  being 
used,  but  during  rim  past  week  New  York 
State  onions  have  come  to  the  fore,  its 
shipments  amounting  to  about  one-lmlf  of 
tile  total  carloads  received  last  week. 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  growers 
have  been  supplying  the  potatoes,  and 
line  to  difficulties  in  getting  ears,  ship¬ 
ments  were  lighter  and  the  market  was 
linn.  Jersey  green  peppers  were  in  strong 
demand.  Celery  was  slow  under  heavy 
supplies. 

KOTOS 

Fresh  egg  receipts  for  the  New  York 
market  were  about  05.800  eases  for  the 
week  ending  October  21.  or  about  20, i H K) 
Cases  less  than  for  the  week  previous. 
The  continued  short  supply  of  fresh  eggs, 
which  caused  prices  to  advance  about  9«* 
pei  dozen  on  finest  nearby  white  eggs  last 
week,  has  naturally  caused  an  upward 
trend  in  prices  on  other  grades.  There  is 
u  very  wide  range  in  values,  however, 
and  where  strictly  fresh  eggs  were  not 
wanted,  spirage  stock  was  freely  used. 
The  sharp  advance  on  nearby  fresh  eggs 
has  ea used  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  by 
the  retail  trade,  but  dealers  so  far  have 
had  little  trouble  in  clearing  their  offer¬ 
ings  of  high  ipiality  stock.  There  has 
been  a  fairly  good  movement,  on  storage 
eggs,  but  mostly  ijj  small  lots.  Holdings 
of  storage  egg-  in  New  York  was  1.139.- 
804  cases  on  Uototuv  21.  compared  with 
1.001.972  cases  on  tin*  same  date  last 
year.  For  tin*  four  big  markets  tin*  ex¬ 
cess  of  holdings  over  lust  year  amounted 
to  about.  sr>f  1.5! 1 1  eases,  according  to  Gov- 
i*iniiu*nt  reports  for  (let*  ber  21. 

POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  was  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Prices  were  well  sustained, 
especially  oil  heavy  fowl  and  chickens, 
the  market,  even  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment.  As  is  not  uncommon  at  this  season 
of  rin*  year,  fowl  averaged  rather  pour, 
making  an  excellent  demand  for  the 
heavy  stock.  Fooler  weather  lias  also 
had  tin*  effect  of  stimulating  the  market, 
and  chickens  ><H<1  well.  Plenty  of  fresh- 
killed  poultry  were  offered.  largely 
chickens.  Fowl  were  in  light  supply  and 
in  good  demand,  while  chickens,  although 
selling  well,  declined  a  little  ou  account 
of  liberal  receipts.  Broilers  were  firm. 
A  few  Spring  turkey  s  of  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity  were  offered,  and  receipts  of  Long 
Island  ducks  were  light. 

II AY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  firm.  Ship¬ 
pers  have  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
cars,  and  price  ranges  have  narrowed 
somewhat,  the  medium  and  lower  grades 
advancing  a  little  under  the  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts.  Jersey  straw  has  sold  chiefly  at 
$23  per  ton.  other  straw  bringing  about 
$1  per  ton  more.  It.  W.  8. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

.I0HNSOX  (fTY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  iso:  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25c:  round  steak, 
Hi..  22  to  24c:  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  55c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  TSe; 
salt  pork,  lb..  18c;  sliced  ham.  lb..  50  to 
55c;  pork  chops,  lb..  50c;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  35c ;  pork  loin, 
lb.,  27c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed, 
lb.,  30c;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  each.  $5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  25c;  geese,  ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers.  Ih.,  52c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  54c;  geese, 
ducks.  Ih.,  54c;  broilers,  lb.,  55c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  45c;  brown.  45c; 
ordinary,  44c;  duck  eggs.  50c;  milk,  qt., 
0c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt.,  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb..  45c;  best  dairy  prints, 
lh..  14c:  dairy  in  jars.  44c:  cheese,  cream. 
50c :  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  roll,  5e ; 
pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c. 

Elberla  peaches.  bit,,  $125  to  $2; 
plums,  qt..  7c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  20c; 
pears.  Ini..  .<1.75:  apples,  bu..  $1;  beets, 
bunch  5c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  S«;  celery, 
bunch,  I2<4e;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bunch.  5c:  cucumbers,  per  100, 
Otic;  dill,  bunch.  10c;  greens,  peck,  15c; 
lettuce,  large  beads.  5c:  onions,  lb..  <Sc; 
green,  per  bunch,  5c:  peas.  2  qt>„  20c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  90c :  radishes,  bunch.  5c; 
shell  beans,  7c;  sweet  corn.  doz.  ears. 
20c;  spinach,  peck.  15c;  string  beans,  qt., 
•!e:  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c;  per  bu.,  SOc :  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  7c;  bread,  17-ojt.  loaf.  5c; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  clover 
honey,  card.  25c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  45c. 

HYHACTSK  t'VBUC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  lh..  19  to  25c ;  fowls.  10  to  25c; 
geese,  |h..  25c:  guinea  hens.  each.  $1. 

pressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lh.,  40  to  50c; 
chickens,  lh..  55  to  45c:  fowls,  lb.,  55  to 
pi,  ;  geese,  lh..  40  to  45c;  rabbits,  lh.,  40c. 

Eggs.  05  to  75c;  duck  eggs.  75c;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lh..  40  to  45e. 

Apples,  bu..  50e  to  $2;  era  I  apples,  bu.. 
$1.50;  grapes,  lb.,  5c;  pears,  bn.  $1  to 
SI  25;  peaches,  ha..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beans, 
Lima.  bu..  $3.50;  dry.  bu.,  $4;  beets,  doz. 
hunches,  50c;  per  bu.,  SI  to  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz,  heads,  40  to  00c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  per  bu„  50  to  75c;  celery, 
do/.,  hunches.  40  to  75c;  eggplant,  each, 
lo  to  25c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  green 
peppers,  bu.,  $1  ;  red  peppers,  bu.,  $1  50; 
garlic,  lh.,  15c:  lettuce,  leaf,  doz,  50  to 
35c;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  35  to  00c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20c;  dry  bu.. 
75c  to  $1  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  par¬ 
snips.  bit..  $1  ;  romainc.  doz.  lmads,  00 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  hunches.  20  to  30c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches.  40c;  per  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  corn, 
per  doz..  20  to  25c;  pumpkins,  crate,  50c 
to  SI;  Hubbard  squash,  each.  10  to  20c; 
per  lb..  2  to  2V»c;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $11 
to  $12. 

Hay— No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  ton.  $10 
to  $1S;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton,  $20; 
straw,  ton,  $10  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dii'sed  be. 4.  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
foreqiia  rters.  lh.,  10  to  12e  ;  hindquarters, 
ll>.,  is  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lh., 
12  to  14c:  heavy,  lb..  0  to  10e;  Spring 
lambs,  lh„  25  to  20c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 
12  to  14c:  muttou.  jb..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lh.,  I  S  to  21c. 

Live  Poult  rv — Broilers,  light,  21  to 
22c;  heavy,  25c;  fowls,  lh.,  20  to  26c; 
roosters,  old,  lb..  13  to  15c;  guinea  fowl, 
each,  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lh..  22  to  24c; 
geese,  lh..  IS  to  22c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  30  to 
40c;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  18c. 

Eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  country, 
crock,  lh.,  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  hit..  50  to  75c;  per  bbL,  $2  to 
$2.25;  crab  apples,  14-qt.  basket.  55  to 
05c ;  graiH's.  Niagara.  14-qt.  basket.  $1 
to  $1.10;  Concord,  basket.  $1  to  $1.25; 
pears,  bu..  75c  to  $1  :  per  Ih.,  1  to  1  ; 

prunes,  per  14-qt.  basket,  75  to  OOc; 
quinces,  basket,  50  to  75c;  quinces,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Bei  ts,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  per 
14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c;  cauliflower.  d*<z. 
heads,  $1  lo  $2.50;  cabbage,  doz..  35  to 
45c;  carrots.  14-qt.  basket.  30  to  35c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  OOc;  eggplant, 
doz.,  50  to  75f ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb... 
1  to  Hir;  lettuce,  per  doz..  2o  to  30e ; 
head  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  NOc  to  $1  ;  peppers,  green,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  35  to  45c:  red,  basket,  50c;  potatoes, 
bn.,  50  to  75c;  parsnips,  basket.  35  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  hunches.  15c;  Slim¬ 
mer  squash,  per  doz..  25  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu..  40  to  5<lc;  tomatoes,  ripe,  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  55c;  tomatoes,  green,  basket, 
30  to  35c;  turnips  basket.  35  to  40c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c: 
watercress,  doz.  hunch,  10  to  50c 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
nmrrnw.  while  marrow.  $5;  red  kidney, 
$•>;  white  kidney.  $0;  pea,  $5;  medium, 
$5;  imperials.  $1:  yellow  eye.  $5. 

Hides  Steers.  No.  1,  lOc  :  No.  2.  9c ; 
No.  1,  cows  tuiil  heifers.  10c;  No.  2.  9c; 
bulls  nnd  stags,  lb. .  tic;  hursehides,  each, 
$2  to  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each,  75c  to 
$1.25;  calf.  No.  I,  14c;  No.  2.  13c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb..  32  to  34c;  unwashed,  medium, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  unwashed,  fine,  35  to  38c*. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.05;  corn,  shelled, 
bu..  00  to  92e;  oats.  bu..  54r ;  rye,  bu..  85 
to  OOc;  bay,  new’,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to 
$22;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  again  a  cent  higher,  but  fruits 
an  very  “easy”  and  plentiful.  Potatoes 
are  quoted  as  low  as  35  to  40c  in  the 
country.  Millfeed  is  up,  but  bay  remains 
unchanged. 

It  1  TTEK — (  I  IKK  St,  IXId  8 

Butter,  steady:  emtiuery.  45  lo  50c; 
dairy,  42  to  45c;  crocks,  It)  to  44c;  com¬ 
mon,  28  to  30c.  ( 'licc.se.  firm  ;  tlat-S, 

daisies,  longhorns,  limburger.  27  to  28c; 
Swiss,  30  to  31c.  Eggs,  easy;  hennery, 
03  to  73c;  State  and  Western  candled, 
45  to  55c ;  storage,  30  to  38c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  35  to 
50c;  fowl.  22  to  32c;  broilers,  33  to  30c; 
chickens.  25  to  32c;  old  roosters.  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 
Live  poultry,  easy;  turkeys,  40  to  45c; 
fowls,  is  to  20c;  springers.  IS  to  20c; 
old  roosters,  17  t*  18<  - ;  ducks,  25  to  28c: 
geese.  20  to  22c. 

APPLES — PO  I A  t  OKS 

Apples,  quiet;  best  named  sorts.  Ini.. 
75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh  and  Wealthy, 
$1.50  to  $2;  seconds.  50  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
quiet:  best  home-grown,  bu..  tiO  to  75c; 
common.  40  to  50c;  sweets.  Jersey,  ham¬ 
per  $1  to  $1,25:  Virginia,  bid..  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  about  out;  a  few  one-third 
bushel  baskets.  40  to  75c.  Melons,  only 
California  honey-dews  and  casabas,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

OTHER  I  K l  ITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  quiet;  Bartletts.  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  Seckels.  Sheldon,  $3  to  $1.25 :  com¬ 
mon.  50  to  75c.  Plums,  scarce;  best  sorts, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  prunes.  $2  to  $2.35; 
quinces,  firm :  best  orange,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cranberries,  steady;  box.  $5  to 
$5.50.  Grapes,  easier,  ton,  $80  to  $85; 
25-lb.  basket.  75e  t*»  $1  :  Malaga,  Tokay, 
box,  $3  to  $3.50. 

BEAN'S — ONIONS 

Beans,  easy;  kidney,  marrow,  ewt., 
$7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium,  $0.50  to  $7. 
Onions,  firm;  homegrown,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.50;  yellow,  ewt..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Span¬ 
ish.  small  crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETAB1.ES 

Vegetables,  quiet  ;  hen  ns,  green  and 
wax,  bin,  $2  to  $2.50;  Dimas,  qt.,  50  to 
00c;  beets,  bu..  50  to  00c :  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c;  cabbage,  100  heads.  $2.50  to 
$3;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  80e;  doz.  bunches. 
35  to  25c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
celery,  bunch.  40c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  box.  75c  to  $1  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  peppers, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  hu„  50  to 
75c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  squash.  Winter, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips,  white  and 
yellow.  05c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
ib.,  22  to  25c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb.  Ih.,  21  to 
25c;  dark,  15  to  20<*.  Maple  products, 
inactive, 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $10 
to  $19;  stover  mixed.  $14  to  $18;  straw. 
$12  to  $13.  Wheat  bran,  higher;  car  lot, 
ton.  $29.50;  middlings.  $30.50;  red  dog. 
$35.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $40.50:  oi lineal, 
$51;  hominy.  $34;  gluten.  $38.75;  oat 
feed,  $15.50;  rye  middlings.  $28.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lhs.,  $0.25  to  $7 :  red  kidney, 
$0.50  to  $7.50;  yellow  eye,  $0  to  $7.25. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  4014  to  47c ;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  44c;  storage,  35  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  74  to  75c;  gathered, 
choice,  55  to  05c;  storage.  30  to  32c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  bbl.,  $2  50  to  $3;  McIntosh. 
$5  to  $8:  Htibbn rdston.  $2  to  $3;  Wolf 
River,  $2  to  $2.75;  boxes,  75c  to  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Cranberries,  Vg  bbl..  $4  to  $4.75; 
quinces,  bu.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pears, 
bit..  $1  to  $2.50;  plums,  4-qt.  basket,  25 
to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.25  to  $1.30; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  23  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  34c;  roosters.  18  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $8;  ducklings,  lb., 
28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu., 
25c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu..  $3  to  $6;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $5;  spinach,  box,  05 
to  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

I  lay— Timothy.  No.  1.  $27  to  $28;  No. 
2.  $25  to  $20 :  No.  3.  $22  to  $23;  clover 
mixed,  $23  to  $20.  Straw  Bye,  $27  to 
$28;  oat  and  wheat,  $10  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  2G,  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  November  Class  1 
fluid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $2.90  pel*  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.4744 

Oi} 

48 

Good  to  choice. . . 

.43 

FT 

.40 

Lower  grades  .... 

.32 

Oi 

.30 

I  hi  i  ry,  best . 

•4514 

(a 

.40  L. 

Common  to  good.. 

.35 

Oi 

.42 

Packing  stock . 

.20 

Oi 

.31 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new.  fey. 

.25% 

@ 

.20  L, 

Average  run  ...... 

.25 

Or 

.25  L. 

Skims  . 

.it; 

(a 

.20 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market 

.23 14 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby  whites  are  scarce  and  3 
fii  5c  higher.  B<-q  brown  and  gathered 
stock  also  advanced  Undergrades  in 
surplus  and  dull. 


White,  ch.  to  fev.. 

.90 

@ 

.92 

Medium  to  good.. 

.05 

Or 

.80 

Mix'd  col’s,  u’by,  b*st 

.70 

Or 

.71 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

Or 

.00 

Gathered,  host . 

.02 

Oi 

.04 

Common  to  good. . 

.35 

Oi 

.50 

Storage  . 25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Oi 

•»*> 

,Ow 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.50 

Oi 

.t>3 

Common  to  good.. 

.34 

Oi 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.30 

Oi 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Oi 

.34 

Fowls  . 

Oi 

.35 

Roosters  . 

.17 

Oi 

.21 

Ducks  . 

.28 

Oi 

.30 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

Oa 

1.50 

Squabs.  white,  doz. . 

3.50 

Oi 

9.00 

Dark  . .  2.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Or 

3.00 

Steers  . 

0.25 

Oi 

12.40 

Bulls  . 

3.75 

Ot 

5.00 

Cows  . 

1.25 

Oi 

5.50 

Calves,  pine  v’J,  ewt. 

12.00 

Oi 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

Oi 

7.50 

Hogs  . 

8.50 

Oi 

10.35 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

4.00 

4 

7.00 

Lambs  .  11,00 

Fruits 

(ii 

15.00 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

4 

1.75 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

oi 

8.50 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl.  . 

3.50 

Or 

7.50 

Burl lrtt,  bbl . 

3.00 

0i 

0.00 

Kieffcr.  bbl . 

1.50 

Or 

3.00 

Quinces,  bu . 

.4i> 

Oi: 

1.50 

P’clies.  Si'e,  bu.  bkt. 

1.50 

Or 

2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.  ... 

8.00 

Oi 

10.50 

Plums.  4-qt.  bkt  .... 

•  .20 

Oa 

.25 

Bushel  basket.,,. 

.50 

Oi 

1.00 

Grapes,  18-Tb.  bkt.  .  .50 

VEGETABLES 

ot 

.j5 

Beets,  1 1 m )  bunches.. 

1.50 

(a 

2.00 

Carrots,  bu . 

.75 

m 

.90 

Cabbage.  100 . 

2.50 

4 

3.00 

Eggplant.  Ijij . 

2.00 

(a 

2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

0i 

2.50 

<  iiiicus.  loo  lbs. .  .  . 

1.25 

Oi 

2.00 

Peppers,  bn . 

.75 

Oi 

1.50 

Radishes.  Irk)  i«:hs. . 

1.00 

Oi 

2J»0 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

Oi 

.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

Oi 

1.75 

String  beans,  bu.... 

LOO 

Oi 

3.00 

Tomatoes.  0-till  crate 

2.00 

(a 

4.00 

Hut  house,  lb . 

Turnips,  hid . 

.15 

or 

.25 

1.25 

Oi 

(a 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

3.00 

0.00 

Lima  beaus,  bu . 

2.00 

or 

3.25 

Kale,  bbl . 75 

Watercress,  1<M)  b’chs 

POTATOES 

@ 

1.00 

2.00 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

1.40 

@ 

1.50 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs. 

2.50 

& 

.3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  1.00 
GRAIN 

Oi 

1.50 

Cash  quotations  at 
Wheat.  No.  2.  red... 

New  York 

.  .$1.35 

No.  1,  Northern... 

..  1.39 

No.  2.  1  )urum . .  ■  .  . 

..  1.10 

Corn,  No.  2.  vellow.. 

.  .  .88 

Oats.  No.  2.  white .  .  . 

.  .  .55 

Rye  . 

. .  .93 

Barley  . 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

. .  .83 

Hay,  No,  1,  Timothv 

..  27.00 

0i  28.00 

No.  2  . 

.  .  25.00 

(a  20.oo 

No.  3  . 

.  .  23.50 

(a  24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .  22.00 

Oi  20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  .  23.00 

rt>  24.00 

Oat.  . 

.  .  1 4 .00 

Oi  15.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 


Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B,  buttled,  qt. 

.15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.. 

.11 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  V>  pt. 

.30 

Butter,  best  . . 

.55 

c m 

.r>«; 

Cheese  . 

.30 

(Tl 

.35 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.1)5 

Oi 

LOO 

Gathered  . 

.1.7 

Oi 

.75 

Fowls  . 

.9) 

Oi 

.42 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

(dl 

.48 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

(si 

.03 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

Oi 

.10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

,10 

Oi 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

OC 

.10 

Peaches,  doz . 

30 

<7? 

.00 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket.... 

.00 

0i 

.70 

=  ^miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmm^  = 
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Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland 

( Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City) 


★ 

Democratic 

Candidate 


for 


United  States 
Senator 

★ 


DR.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 


To  the  Farmers  of  New  York  State: — 

You  will  be  asked  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have 
been  nominated  for  that  office. 

In  addition  to  the  promises  of  my  party,  I  pledge  myself  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
farmers,  the  working  man,  and  every  man  and  woman  who  must  struggle  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life. 

My  training  has  fitted  me  to  advise  Congress  on  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  diseases,  against  dairy 
and  food  substitutes,  against  the  imposition  of  burdensome  taxes  upon  the  farmers  and 
the  working  family. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  favor  a  change  in  the  banking  laws,  permitting  the  farmer 
to  borrow  on  his  crops  and  for  a  sufficient  time  actually  to  market  his  products  to 
advantage. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm.  I  own  and  operate  a  farm.  My  immediate  relatives  are 
farmers.  All  these  things  contribute  to  my  sympathetic  knowledge  of  farm  conditions. 

During  my  term  as  Health  Commissioner  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  increase 
materially  the  consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City.  When  I  entered  the  office  it  was 
less  than  two  million  quarts;  now  we  are  using  three  million  quarts  daily.  I  hope  to 
see  this  amount  doubled,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  accomplish  this  thing,  which  is  so 
desirable  to  the  health  of  the  metropolis. 

I  prohibited  the  sale  of  “filled  milk”  in  New  York  City  and,  if  elected,  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  prohibit  its  transportation  in  Inter-state  commerce. 

I  am  for  the  farmer  in  everything  having  to  do  with  his  happiness  and  prosperity. 
I  shall  appreciate  your  confidence  and  your  votes. 

Cordially  yours, 

ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  M.  D. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Protecting  Trees  from  Mice 

What  can  he  n.*.cd  ou  poach  trees  to 
protect  them  from  mire  (hiring  tlie  Win¬ 
ter?  I  urn  experimenting  with  a  few, 
ami  thought  l  would  set  corn  fodder 
around  them  and  fasten  it  for  protection 
from  freezing,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  to  put  on  or  spray 
the  trees  vriih  before  setting  the  fodder 
around  them  that  would  keep  the  mice 
from  destroying  them.  < .  i .  n. 

West  Edmeston.  N.  Y. 

It  would  he  a  mistake  to  put  handles 
of  cornstalks  around  these  trees  and  tie 
them  in.  That  would  give  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  freezing,  but  it,  would  he  just 
exactly  the  piniv  that  the  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits  prefer,  and  every  tree  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  nests  of  mice.  We 
have  found  it  very  much  safer  to  keep  the 
ground  around  the  tree  perfectly  clean. 
The  mice  work  under  the  mulch  or  waste, 
or  under  the  snow.  The  best  protection 
we  have  found  is  to  put  a  little  mound 
of  earth  or  -rifted  coal  ashes  around  each 
tree.  We  would  mound  them  up  about  a 
foot  high  unless  you  have  a  very  heavy 
snow.  This  will  generally  keep  the  mice 
and  rabbits  away.  As  a  protector,  the 
best  thiug  we  know  of  is  line  wire  netting 
wound  around  the  tree,  fastened  with 
wire  or  string.  Pieces  of  thin  lath  or 
veneer  may  be  tied  around  the  trunk,  and 
we  have  seen  pieces  of  cornstalks  fastened 
to  the  tree  trunk  in  the  same  manner.  If 
there  are  not  too  many  trees,  it  will  help 
to  stamp  the  snow  around  the  trunk  be¬ 
fore  it  freezes  hard.  In  some  oases  a 
thick  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  Paris  green  or  ar¬ 
senic  used  with  it,  can  be  painted  on  the 
lower  trunk  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is 
well  mounded,  however,  and  a  little  space 
around  it  kept  perfectly  clean,  the  mice 
will  nor  be.  likely  to  give  much  trouble. 
It  is  often  possible  to  poison  them  by 
making  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  warm 
water  and  soaking  kernels  of  wheat  in  it, 
scattering  these  poisoned  kernels  around 
the  tree,  and  especially  near  the  nests  or 
runs  where  the  mice  live.  You  will  have 
to  be  careful  in  using  this  poison  not  to 
put  it  where  birds  can  easily  get  at  it. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  cut  primings 
from  the  trees  and  leave  them  on  the 
ground.  The  mice  will  eat  these  prim¬ 
ings  and  let  the  trees  alone. 


rapidly  under  conditions  found  in  the 
Carolina  Mountains.  I  have  a  plant  now 
seven  years  old  that  covers  a  span  of  over 
I'--’  ft.  It  blossoms  early  in  Spring,  the 
llowers  being  small  and  uot  very  showy. 
bOt  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  rich  in 
honey  nectar.  The  fruit  is  a  small  berry, 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  ripening, 
ou  my  particular  plant,  just  before  frost. 
Plants  grown  from  seed  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  some  of  them  ripening  fruit  earlier, 
some  bearing  larger  berries,  but  mucli 
less  numerous,  some  being  inclined  to  be 
thorny,  etc.  Alfred  Rohde r  says  of  this 
and  kindred  species  that  they  are  very 
variable,  possibly  only  forms  *>f  one 
species. 

Just  licuv  hardy  this  plant  is.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  but  it  has  stood  eight  and  10 
below  zero  here  uninjured. 

The  fruit  of  this  shrub  makes  very 
good  jelly,  but  1  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be 
made  on  a  commercial  scale,  as  there  are 
so  many  cheap  by-products,  such  as  apple 
pomace,  that  may  he  secured  very  cheap¬ 
ly  for  jelly  making.  The  berries  are  of 
no  value  except  for  jelly  and  bird  food. 
All  kinds  of  fruit-eating  birds  are.  fond 
of  them.  Wo  always  leave  a  quantity  on 


been  lei  to  James  Stewart  On.  of  Now 
1  ork  with  the  provision  that  the  com¬ 
pany  must  observe  the  "open  shop’*  plan 
of  employing  labor  on  the  construction. 
The  determination  to  make  this  require¬ 
ment  last  Spring  occasioned  the  inter¬ 
position  of  President  Gompers.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  resulting 
in  negotiations  between  the  two  organi¬ 
zations. 

The.  plant  of  the  .Tespevsee  News  Print 
Corporation  at  Lambert ville,  N.  J„  was 
destroyed  by  tire  October  120  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  $1100.000.  The  plant  was 
act] Hired  recently  from  the  Perseverance 
Paper  Company. 

Fifteen  persons  died  from  lire  October 
— —  in  the  live-story  tenement  house  at 
Lexington  Avenue  and  310th  Street.  New 
Vork,  Thirty-live  were  injured.  There 
were  about  300  persons  in  tin*  building. 
Most  of  I  hem  were  asleep  when  (he  fire 
started.  The  rapidity  of  the  Haines  cut 
otY  many  on  the  upper  floors  from  escape. 

Frederick  liamuiill.  legless  beggar, 
with  live  bank  books,  a  ranch  and  an 
expensive  sedan  in  which  he  travels  about 
the  country,  is  in  jail  in  default  of  $100 
bail,  which  he  did  not  furnish  when  ar¬ 
raigned  in  Jefferson  Market  Court.  New 
Vork,  October  22.  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy,  llis  motor  car  bore  rhe  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  license  number  2t’*l.(5t»7.  Ham 
mill  was  arrested  October  12 1  by  I  •elec¬ 
tive  Nathaniel  Sn.vdecker  of  the  Mendi¬ 
cancy  Squad,  who  watched  him  collect 
$'•>•70  in  half  an  hour  while  pushing  him¬ 
self  along  Fifth  Avenue  with  pencils  in 
his  hand.  The  beggar  told  Sn.vdecker  lie 
had  a  good  income  and  that  lie  had  in¬ 
vested  $20,000  in  a  ranch  in  South 
1  hi  kol  a. 

Five  persons  were  killed  when  an  auto- 


Elaeaynus  Umbellata 

Elieagnus  umbellata  is  a  Japanese 
shrub,  one  of  a  genus  containing  1*7 
species,  mostly  Asiatic,  one  only  (E.  ar- 
gentea  i  being  indigenous  to  Canada  and 
the  Northern  United  States.  It  grows 


.I  1  'all  X  ini  flower 


Here  is  another  of  those  ‘’big  sunflower” 
pictures  sent  by  Mrs.  11.  llothc  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  interest  has.  been  developed  in 
this  plant.  As  we  look  at  this  picture 
we  arc  reminded  once  more  of  that  old 
song,  “I  feel  just,  as  happy  as  a  big  sun¬ 
flower  ” 


.1  F'i‘imcn~<yc(ir-old  1‘huil 

the  hush  for  birds.  The  berries  bang  on 
well  into  the  Winter. 

Eheagnus  umbellata  is  a  sister  species 
to  E.  lougipes.  which  was  sent  out  many 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  vernacular  name  of 
“Goonii.”  Gooini  ripens  its  fruit  in  June. 
The  buffalo  berry  of  the  West  is  related 
to  it  also,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I* have  detected 
no  insect  or  fungus  enemy  to  this  shrub. 
It  is  about  the  only  tiling  on  the  farm 
that  does  not  need  spraying.  This  alone 
makes  one  feel  kindly  toward  this  Jap¬ 
anese  friend.  Eheagnus  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  ripened  cuttings,  which  root 
as  easily  as  quince.  I  know  of  no 
source  at  present  from  which  plants  may 
be  purchased,  but  believe  that  it  will  be 
more  generally  listed  by  nurseries  in  the 
near  future.  F.  E.  n. 

Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C. 

A  picture  of  the  shrub  is  shown  on  this 
page.  It  is  seven  years  old  and  lias  been 
moved  twice.  Tt  has  never  been  cultivat¬ 
ed.  pruned  or  sprayed,  yet  it  bears  large 
crops  of  berries.  We  have  bad  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  jelly  made  from  this  fruit,  and 
pronounce  it  excellent,  with  a  very  agree¬ 
able  flavor  nil  its  own. 

i~ -  "  ~  -  1  —  . 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. -Twenty-four  of  II  rail¬ 
way  mail  clerks  charged  with  stealing 
x.70.000  from  the  mails  at  the  Union 
1'aeilic  Terminal  at  Council  Hind's,  Xu., 
appeared  October  20  before  United  States 
Commissioner  \\‘.  A.  ltyres  and  were 
bound  over  to  the  Federal  !  1  r:lnd  Jury 
under  bonds  ranging  from  $270  to  $1.1(00. 
The  24  men  surrendered  voluntarily. 
Twenty-one  of  them  entered  pleas  of 
guilty. 

Contracts  for  a  new  $2.2100.000  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Stales  have 


of  I'lui  iiinntH  I  nibi  Unto 

mobile,  was  struck  by  an  Illinois  Central 
train  at  Waggoner.  Ill..  October  22.  The 
dead  are:  Miss  I.ucile  Scott.  20.  of  Ray¬ 
mond;  Miss  Ruth  Boyd,  10;  11.  Bay 
Keefe,  ill,  and  wife  and  infant,  all  of 
1 1 illshoro. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  in  United  States 
District  Court  October  221  upheld  the 
ruling  of  Attorney-General  Daugherty 
prohibiting  the  bringing  of  alcoholic 
liquors  into  American  territorial  waters 
and  dismissed  rhe  applications  of  10  for¬ 
eign  and  two  American  steamship  lines 
for  injunctions  to  restrain  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  ruling.  The  decision  va¬ 
cates  temporary  stays  and  the  ruling  be¬ 
comes  effective  at  once.  Judge  Hand  de¬ 
cides,  however,  that  foreign  ships  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  port  with  liquor  for 
their  crews  if  the  supply  is  sufficient  only 
for  rations  as  supplied  by  laws  of  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  nations,  Ship  owners  must 
give  bonds  of  $2P,(KM)  each  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  provision.  The  case 
will  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Great  Britain,  however, 
has  refused  clearance  papers  to  bone-dry 
American  ships,  as  British  law  compels 
u  ship  to  carry  one  gallon  of  brandy  to 
each  100  persons  on  hoard,  for  emergency 
use.  French  ships  are  compelled  by  law 
to  carry  a  wine  ration  for  their  crews. 

The  Canard-Anchor  lines  issued  a 

warning  October  23  against  an  impostor 
who  victimizes  foreign  residents  with  a 
fake  hi  1 1  of  lading,  saying  that  several 
packages  have  arrived  for  them  and  can 
iu'  obtained  on  payment  of  the  amount 
marked  OH  the  face  of  the  hill  of  lading. 
All  the  victims  that  had  called  at  the 
•  dliees  of  tin-  company.  2.7  Broadway  New 
York,  spoke  but  little  English,  it  was 
said.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  were 
expecting  friends  from  abroad,  and  for 
this  reason  fell  easy  dupes  to  the  scheme, 
paying  from  $S.stl  to  Sls.sti.  The 
swindler  was  described  as  about  40  years 
of  age.  Inc  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
about  173  pounds  weight,  with  broad 
shoulders,  brow  n  hair,  good  features  and 
was  an  excellent  talker. 

James  K.  Lennox,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  at  Sentinel,  Ariz.,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  I lidiitnapidi.  October  23  oil  an 
indict  nietil  charging  complicity  in  an  al¬ 
leged  “soldier  land  fraud"  in  which  ex- 
service  men  and  disabled  soldiers  were 
said  to  have  lost  approximately  $2, .700,- 
000.  Approximately  .700  ex-service  men 


from  many  Slates  who  riled  on  alleged 
worthless  desert  lands  in  Southwestern 
Arizona  iu  1020  under  the  belief  that, 
the  Government  was  to  reclaim  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  ex-service  men  were  the 
victims  of  the  alleged  fraud.  Lennox  is 
charged  with  having  demanded  and  re 
ceived  excessive  funds  and  with  having 
made  false  certificates  and  acknowledg¬ 
ments  in  bis  capacity  of  United  States 
<  ’onunissinner. 

Testimony  that  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  no  longer  teach  sabotage  in 
hooks  and  pamphlets,  but  pass  the  in¬ 
structions  by  “word  of  month"  was  given 
in  Superior  Court  at  Sacramento,  Cal.. 
October  2-1,  by  W.  E.  Townsend,  who 
said  he  formerly  was  a  lieutenant  of 
William  (“Big  Bill"  i  Haywood,  head  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  Townsend  was  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  of  10  admitted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  who  are  on  trial 
charged  with  violation  of  the  California 
syndicalism  law.  Townsend  test i tied  that 
he.  as  a  trusted  assistant  of  Haywood, 
had  obtained  employment  on  at  least  two 
railroads  during  the  World  War.  with 
instructions  to  blow  them  up.  and  that 
In'  had  served  in  branches  of  the  military 
service. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual 
Ohio  Slate  University  Horticultural  Fes 
tival  will  he  held  at  Columbus  November 
U.  10  and  11  under  the  allspices  of  the 
Cniversity  Horticultural  Society.  A 
novelty  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  first  time  by  the  breeders, 
will  be  of  special  interest.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  in  plant  discuses  and  insect  con¬ 
trol  will  he  given.  The  festival,  to  be 
behl  in  iln>  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
Building  and  greenhouses,  combines  tin* 
exhibition  of  apples  flowers  vegetables, 
forestry,  landscape  architecture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  by-products.  A  large  list  of 
premiums  will  be  given.  Large  growers 
from  other  States  will  exhibit  this  year. 
The  vegetable  display  will  include  the 
growing  of  greenhouse  plants  and  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  harvested  varieties.  Tin* 
forestry  exhibition  w  ill  consist  of  mounted 
specimens  from  all  rhe  native  Ohio  trees. 
Fu  tures  that  show  the  complete  forestry 
industry  w  ill  also  In*  on  display. 

American  cattle  may  now  be  admitted 
into  Germany  for  immediate  slaughter 
through  the  Government  stockyards  at 
Duisburg  and  Meiderieh.  .  The  ruling 
applies  to  .stock  arriving  either  by  land 
or  water  routes. 


California  Notes  on  Gardening 

The  picture  given  herewith  shows  an 
attempt  to  grow  lettuce  in  the  Summer. 
A  frame  100x10ft..  1x3  in.  stuff,  was 

made,  with  the  ridge  3  ft.  high  and  2  ft. 
at  the  eaves.  Then  frames  3x.7  were 
made  of  lath,  and  empty  beet  pulp  sacks 
were  tacked  onto  them,  and  the  whole 
outfit  set  up  in  part  of  the  lettuce  patch, 
when  the  lettuce  was  about  four  weeks 
old.  If  desired,  when  the  crop  is  sold.  1 
can  give  the  returns  from  the  shaded 
part.  But  then  I  never  much  believed 
in  publishing  phenomenal  results,  one 
way  or  rhe  other.  Local  conditions  vary 
so  that  l  always  believe  if  one  thinks  a 
now  way  is  a  better  way  than  the  old, 
in  trying  in  a  small  way.  and  knowing 
yourself  what  you  can  do. 

]  happened  to  lie  in  >hiti  Diego  the  last 
of  July,  and  tomatoes  were  selling  at  8c 
per  lb.,  2  lbs.  for  1.7c.  On  my  way  home 
I  saw  a  Japanese  farmer  1  knew,  and 


Cali forii iit  1. 1  Uni  t  T  iitler  N a <  k i n g 

asked  him  what  lo*  was  getting  for  bis 
tomatoes.  “Him  very  low.  1  sell  (ill 
boxes  for  2.7.  30  cents  box."  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  a  box  of  tomatoes 
weighing  2S  or  30  lbs.  « ould  sell  a  t  w  hole¬ 
sale  for  about  lo  per  lb.,  while  the  re¬ 
tailor  charged  Sc.  so  i  asked  a  neighbor, 
who  sells  his  stuff  wholesale,  and  he  said 
that  was  the  price.  “But,”  ho  added.  "1 
have  uot  sold  any  of  mine  f**r  less  than 
UOc.  I  I tik**  them  around  to  stores  and 
restaurants,  and  hist  week  I  took  some 
up  on  K  Street  to  some  Italians  who 
make  tomato  paste,  and  they  were  tickled 
to  death  to  get  them  for  ,7()o," 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
man  who  makes  any  money  on  tin*  perish¬ 
able  products  of  tin*  farm  is  the  man  who 
comes  nearest  to  the  consumer,  and  if  we 
get  rid  of  the  middleman  we  hare  got  to 
do  it  ourselves.  p.  b.  crosby. 

California. 
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School  Problems 


Voters  at  School  Meetings 

Regarding  school  meetings,  if  a  woman 
whose  mime  is  not  on  the  assessment  roll 
says  she  has  real  estate  in  the  district 
but  it  is  on  the  tax  lists  in  her  husband's 
name,  may  she  vote?  If  the  husband 
thus  becomes  a  non-property  holder,  may 
be  vote?  This  on  the  supposition  that 
neither  of  them  is  eligible  to  vote  from 
any  other  source.  J-P- 

The  qualifications  for  voters  at  any 
school  meeting  are : 

I,  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  a 
period  of  30  days  next  preceding  the 
meeting  at  which  he  offers  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  legally 
qualified  voter  must  possess  one  of  the 
following  qualifications: 

(a)  Owns  or  lives,  or  is  in  possession 
under  a  contract  of  purchase  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  iu  such  district  liable  to  taxation 
for  school  purposes;  or, 

(b)  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age.  provided  such  child  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  in  the  district 
in  which  the  meeting  is  held  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  school  meeting ;  or. 


tuition.  Will  the  district  have  to  pay  this? 
The  trustees  called  a  meeting  and  the 
voters  voted  not  to  pay  it.  Will  it  come 
out  of  (he  public  money  if  they  cannot, 
collect  from  the  district?  if  the  district 
has  to  pay  this,  can  the  college _( Colgate) 
where  l  am  sending  my  boy.  17  years  of 
age  and  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  course 
in  high  school,  collect  tuition  for  him? 
They  sav  the  law  says  they  can  go  to 
school  until  21.  MRS.  <3.  W.  H. 

Under  the  law  if  pupils  live  iu  a  district 
that  does  not  have  a  high  school  and  at¬ 
tend  high  school,  the  district  receiving 
them  is  entitled  to  $50  a  year  for  each 
pupil.  This  amount  comes  from  the 
State.  If  it  costs  the  high  school  district 


more  than  $50  a  pupil  to  furnish  this  in¬ 
struction.  it  can  collect  from  the  district 
sending  the  pupils  an  extra  amount  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  tbe 
cost  of  furnishing  the  schooling  and  the 
amount  received  from  the  State.  _  This 
extra  amount  cannot  be  collected  if  the 
district  in  which  the  pupils  live  has  a 
higher  tax  rate  than  the  high  school  dis¬ 
trict.  This  does  not  apply  to  college 
students. 

The  cost  of  high  school  instruction  in 
most  schools  is  more  than  $50  per  pupil 
per  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  high  school 
that  the  pupils  from  your  district  attend 
has  decided  to  make  an  extra  charge 
Unless  your  tax  rate  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  high  school  district,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  yon  under  the  law  to  raise 
this  extra  amount  by  taxation,  (t.  A.  w. 

Can  a  school  district  be  compelled  by 


law  to  pay  $25  tuition  for  each  scholar 
who  wishes  to  attend  high  school  in  town? 

Oswego  Co..  N.  Y.  f.  h.  w 

If  a.  district  does  not  maintain  a  high 
school  and  children  from  it  attend  high 
school,  the  State  allows  the  school  receiv¬ 
ing  them  $50  per  year  for  each  ■  i t <1  ar¬ 
tending.  The  high  school  district,  may 
make  an  additional  charge  above  $50. 
The  nmouut  of  this  extra  charge  may  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  cost 
per  pupil  to  the  high  school  district  and 
tbe  $50  received  from  the  tstate.  This 
extra  amount  cannot  be  collected  frem 
the  common  school  district  if  its  tax  rate 
is  higher  than  that  of  high  school  district. 
Evidently  the  high  school  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  your  district  attend  has  placed 
an  additional  charge  above  the  $50  of  $25. 
This  your  district  will  have,  under  the 
law.  to  pay  unless  your  tax  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  high  school  district. 


Household  Helps 


Running  Water 


Hotbed  Murker.'.  See  Page  1-117 

(e)  Not  being  the  parent,  has  perma¬ 
nently  residing  with  him  a  child  of 
school  age  who  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding  such  meeting; 
or, 

(dt  Owns  any  personal  property,  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  last  preceding  assessment 
roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  $50  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  ex¬ 
ecution. 

The  woman  is  evidently  attempting  to 
qualify  under  "a.”  in  which  case  she 
must  show  that  the  deed  is  recorded  in 
her  name  or  jointly  in  the  name  of  her 
husband  and  herself.  g.  a.  w. 

Superintendent's  Power  to  Buy  Supplies 

Our  present  superintendent  last  year 
put  into  our  school  a  bunch  of  maps 
without  the  taxpayers  voting  for  them, 
and  our  last  trustee  did  not  sign  any 
order  for  said  maps.  We  have  maps 
rolled  up  in  out'  sehoolliouse  without 
them,  and  have  no  place  to  hang  the 
new  ones.  The  bill  for  these  maps  is  $62. 
Is  our  district  responsible  for  the  maps? 

q.  b. 

The  law  is  very  specific  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  apparatus  for  rhe  schools.  Chap¬ 
ter  208,  Article  0.  states  that  the  voters 
of  a  district  have  the  power.  "To  vote  a 
tax,  not  exceeding  $25  in  any  one  year, 
for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  standard  works  of  art  and 
other  school  apparatus,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  text  books  and  other  school 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  poor  scholars 
of  the  district." 

Chapter  275.  Article  IS.  further  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  district  trustee  shall  have 
the  power.  “To  expend  iu  the  purchase 
of  a  dictionary,  hooks,  reproductions  of 
standard  works  of  art.  maps,  apparatus 
and  supplies  for  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  or  for  conducting  athletic  play¬ 
grounds  and  social  center  activities,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $25  in  any  one  year, 
wit  lent  a  vot  e  1,1  i  he  diet  riot.' 

Tbe  relation  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  to  this  question  is  found  in  Chap¬ 
ter  305,  Article  5.  in  which  it  states  that 
lie  has  the  power.  “To  especially  advise 
trustees  relative  to  the  employment  of 
teachers,  the  adoption  of  text  books  and 
the  purchase  of  library  books,  school  ap¬ 
paratus,  furniture  and  supplies/’ 

The  power  to  make  purchase  of  maps, 
etc.,  rests  with  the  school  meeting  and 
the  trustee.  <i.  A.  w. 

Paying  for  High  School  Tuition 

Our  rural  district  has  a  number  of 
pupils  attending  high  school,  and  tin*  high 
school  wants  our  district  to  pay  their 


21  % 


A 


Dealers:  Some  good  terri¬ 
tory  still  open  for  live-wire 
representatives.  Write  at 
once  to  see  if  your  terri¬ 
tory  is  available. 


X 

Scissors 

here! 

It  will  pay  you  to  \ 
send  in  this  coupon  for  X 
facts  about  the  powerful 
electric  outfit.  Write  for 
Booklet  RN5,  to  Western  Electric  \ 

Co.,  Power  and  Light  Department,  X 
401  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  X 


Name. 


Address. 


A  mighty  big  help 

all  over  your  farm 

NOW,  with  prices  lower  than  ever  before  on  this 
outfit,  you  can  get  all  the  comforts  of  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  without  further  delay. 

Abundant  electrical  power  that  pumps  water  to 
your  house  and  barn  and  runs  your  milking  machine, 
separator,  grinder  and  other  machinery  you  now  turn 
by  hand.  Plenty  of  mechanical  power  furnished  by 
the  big  engine  with  its  pulley. 

Electric  power  in  the  home,  too,  to  run  a  washing 
machine,  sewing  machine,  vacuum  sweeper  and 
many  other  labor-saving  devices.  What  a  blessing 
for  the  women  folks! 

And  electric  light — something  for  the  whole  family 
to  enjoy,  these  long  nights  most  of  all.  Just  snap  a 
switch  and  the  whole  room  is  brighter  than  day.  So 
much  better  than  mussy,  dangerous  kerosene  lamps. 

12  Months  to  Pay 

A  small  first  payment  brings  this  Western  Electric 
Outfit  to  you.  And  remember,  the  price  of  the  power- 
tul  Outfit  pictured  above  is  now  21/6  less  than  last 
year.  Never  before  has  it  been  so  low  ! 

Act  on  this  opportunity.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 

Western  Electric 

\N  Power  G^Li^ht 

. X  MORE  POWER  TO  YOU! 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

We  had  our  first  heavy  frost  on  the 
night  of  October  IS.  That  was  10  (lays 
later  than  the  average,  bul  it  came  like  a 
wolf  when  it  once  started.  I  knew  by  0 
o’clock  that  our  cotton  was  doomed;  an 
advanced  boll  here  and  there  may  make  a 
little  lint,  but  this  fierce  blast  out  of  the 
north  was  enough.  We  have  learned  to 
take  what  nature  hands  out  to  us  with  a 
smile;  anyway,  on  such  a  night,  wool 
was  far  more  suitable  than  cotton.  Wo 
will  try  it  ag  tin  next  your,  under  better 
conditions.  1  had  been  reading  a  rather 
curious  hook,  entitled  “Diet  and  Race,” 
by  Armitage.  The  author  attempts  to 
trace  the  diet  of  various  peoples  from 
earlier  times,  and  to  show  that  what 
men  eat  has  much  to  do  with  their  size, 
their  color  and  the  shape  of  then-  skulls, 
taken  as  a  result  of  many  generations  of 
feeding,  lie  certainly  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  milk  and  its  products,  and  for 
vegetables,  but  the  most  curious  thing 
about  it  is  his  claim  that  the  use  of  salt 
has  much  to  do  with  the  color  of  the  skin. 
We  have  been  taught  that  the  action  of 
the  sun  has  most,  to  do  with  color,  but 
Armitage  seems  to  prove  that  there  are 
fair-skinned  people  in  Africa  who  for 
ages  have  had  full  access  to  salt,  while 
most  of  the  black  races  go  without  it. 
He  tells  in  one  place  in  Africa  where  the 
people  live  on  meal  and  water,  fish  and 
game,  and  .a  sort  of  oil  or  vegetable  but¬ 
ter.  Children  will  suck  pieces  of  rock 
salt  as  though  they  were  candy,  and  rich 
men  are  those  who  eat  stilt  with  their 
food !  This  author  suggests  that  the 
negroes  in  this  country,  with  full  access 
to  salt,  may  grow  lighter  in  color,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  lO  generations  or  more  they 
may  be  nearly  white. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  # 


Well,  I  shall  not  be  here  to  see  it,  but 
Armitage  seems  to  prove  that  food  habits 
are  inherited.  Men  will  go  back  to  the 
food  of  their  ancestors  at  the  call  of  the 
past.  No  matter  how  far  the  dictates  of 
society  may  lead  them,  the  Yankee  will 
go  back  to  his  baked  beans,  the  German 
to  his  sauerkraut,  the  Russian  to  his 
cabbage  soup,  and  the  Southerner  to  hot 
biscuits  and  side  meat.  I  was  thinking 
how  these  inherited  habits  affect  civiliza¬ 
tion,  when  the  hoys  rushed  in  with  an 
important,  announcement : 

"Come  on  out  and  see  it!” 

So  I  went  out  into  the  frosty  air,  and 
there,  behind  the  house,  was  a  fat  ‘pos¬ 
sum.  Crowder,  the  hound  dog.  stood  oxer 
it,  wagging  his  tail  to  show  his  great  sat¬ 
isfaction.  I  suppose  if  a  candidate  for 
governor  had  a  tail  he  would  wag  it  in 
much  the  same  way  when  on  election 
night  it  became  evident  that  hi1  hud  won. 
This  ‘puss t tin  had  been  stealing  our  corn 
in  the  hack  field.  After  a  long  tramp 
Crowder  got  on  his  trail  and  ran  him  into 
a  hole  under  a  stump.  The  flashlight  re¬ 
vealed  the  hissing  and  snarling  ’possum, 
hacked  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  It 
fell  to  Cherry-top  to  get  him  out.  lie 
reached  in,  and  when  tire  ’possum  opened 
his  month  the  boy  caught  hint  by  the 
lower  jaw  mid  with  si  quick  jerk  pulled 
him  out.  A  ml  here  he  was,  with  fat, 
which  represented  much  of  my  corn,  roll¬ 
ing  over  his  body. 

“What  do  you  do  with  him?" 

“We  sell  him  to  the  colored  folks!” 

"Are  they  fond  of  ’possum?” 

"  Ire  they/  Wait  anil  see!” 

Here  was  proof,  right  at  home,  of  what 
Armitage  had  written.  These  colored 
people  of  ours  were  horn  and  raised  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
their  ancestor*  ever  lived  In  the  South. 
As  is  well  known,  New  Jersey  was  the 
only  Northern  State  which  held  any 
slaves*  at  the  1)j-euking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  I  think  ninny  or  iiionf  of  our  col¬ 
ored  people  tied  from  New  York  City 
across  the  river  during  the  draft  riots  in 
the  Civil  War.  and  never  went  back.  Yet 
they  have  this  inherited  love  for  'possum. 
Where  does  it  coup*  from?  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  eat  a  ’possum  or  a  wood¬ 
chuck,  though  both  are  cleaner  in  their 
habits  than  chickens.  f  once  knew  ait 


Englishman  wlm  (old  me  ven  frankly: 
“1  Itad  a  high  regard  for  you  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  your  youth  you  contracted 
the  disgusting  and  fixed  habit  of  eating 
baked  beams.”  And  then  the  English¬ 
man  proceeded  to  eat.  several  slices  of 
practically  raw  beef  from  the  inside  of  a 


U 


roast. 


*» 


$  $  #  # 


No  time  like  the  present  when  you  are 
dealing  in  ’possum  meat,  so  the  hoys  de¬ 
cided  to  deliver  their  kill  at  once.  I  went 
along  with  them  in  the  car.  Cherry-top 
at  the  wheel  and  the  Japanese  boy  and 
Crowder  behind,  guarding  t lie*  ’possum. 
The  dog  *eemed  to  ' •  •••>  'tint  he  had  earned 
tin*  ride.  There  was  u'llv  one  dim  light  in 
the  little  colony  where  In  colored  people 
live,  and  very  likely  tlxe  inmate  had 


started  for  bed.  lmt  a  'possum  i-  a  very 
important,  visitor,  and  it  did  not  take  long 
to  make  a  bargain.  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  throw  in  a  few  of  our  sweet 
P  toes  as  an  appropriate  side  dish,  but 
I  lie  boys  seem  to  know  their  business  bet¬ 
ter  than  1  do.  I  sat  in  the  car  and 
watched  the  bargaining.  This  man, 
framed  in  the  dim  light  of  the  doorway, 
1  lding  the  ’possum  by  its  tail  to  esti¬ 
mate  its  weight  and  fat  is,  in  his  way, 
living  proof  of  what  1  have  been  studying 
in  '  Diet  and  Race.”  What  a  dinner  that 
f  t  little  animal  will  make,  roasted  with 
potatoes  and  swimming  in  gravy!  Not 
any  for  me.  please.  Inn  ibis  man  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  urge  of  centuries — the  feeding 
habits  of  uncounted  generations.  Who 
.am  I  to  criticize  him?  It  might  be  ipiite 
possible  for  me  to  Come  to  tile  time  when 
I  would  turn  from  a  king’s  banquet  to  eat 
it  couple  of  lishballs  like  Aunt  Ellen  used 
to  make,  cooked  in  butter,  brown  and 
crisp  and  thin,  with  a  couple  of  those 
Eight  Brahma  eggs  mixed  in  with  the  fish 
and  potato.  And  tin's  man  in  the  door, 
swinging  the  'possum  by  the  tail  and 
with,  even  now,  a  film  of  moisture  show¬ 
ing  at  tin*  corners  of  his  month,  would 
marvel  at  my  choice!  And  this  man  will 
be  free  to  use  all  the  salt  he  desires  on 
his  roasted  ’possum.  As  1  look  at  that 
black  face,  with  the  boys’  flashlight  play¬ 
ing  over  it.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
in  this  salt  theory  advanced  by  Armitage. 
He  certainly  presents  it  strong  case.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  future  descend¬ 
ants  of  this  man.  through  normal  eating 
of  salt,  may  become  nearly  as  white  as 
the  rest  of  ns!  (tor  colored  people  are, 
for  tin*  most  part,  good  citizens,  indus¬ 
trious  and  as  intelligent  as  many  of  the 
whites.  Their  children  go  to  the  public 
schools  with  our  own  children,  but  they 
have  their  own  churches  and  societies. 
And  they  are  fond  of  ’possum.  And  so 
our  quartette  rode  home.  The  hoys  were 
considering  their  bargain,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  this  problem  of  “Diet  and  Race,” 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Crowder  on  the  hack 
seat  was  questioning  the  white  man’s  jus¬ 
tice.  which  urged  him  to  take  the  risk  of 
killing  the  ‘possoni  and  yet  never  offered 
him  a  slice  of  the  meat.  There  came  to 
mind  an  incident  recorded  in  Booker  T. 
Washington’s  *Tp  Prom  Slavery.”  He 
says  the  first  clear  recollection  of  home 
was  waking  up  in  a  small  cabin  on  a 
dark  night  to  find  his  mother  cooking  a 
chicken  over  an  open  fire.  Washington 


AN  EVEREADY  FLASHLIGHT  IS  MORE  NECESSARY  THAN  A  LIGHTNING  ROD 


After  the  chores  are 
done— no  fire  behind 


Eveready  Flashlights  prevent  losses  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  life  by  fires  from  matches,  candles, 
and  oil  lanterns.  Eveready  Flashlights  are 
flameless,  and  cannot  set  fire  to  anything. 
They’re  the  best  protection  you  can  have 
against  loss  by  fire. 

An  Eveready  Flashlight  lights  the  way  to  and 
from  the  barn,  stable,  woodshed,  everywhere 
about  the  place;  up  and  down  stairs;  in  the 
cellar.  A  dozen  times  a  day  and  night  there 
is  use  for  an  Eveready  Flashlight  around  the 
home  and  farm  buildings. 

You’ve  never  seen  anything  like  the  wonderful 
Eveready  Spotlight!  Not  a  flicker  in  the  wind ; 
undimmed  by  the  rain;  shoots  its  300-fit. 
electric  beam  into  the  blackest  night.  The 
most  dependable  portable  light  ever  made. 

[Eveready  Flashlight  Batteries  fit  and  im-  ""1 
prove  all  makes  of  flashlights;  they  give 
a  brighter  light  and  last  longer.  aJ 

For  sale  everywhere  by  hardware,  electrical,  sporting 
goods,  drug,  and  auto  accessory  shops;  garages;  general 
stores. 


The  question  of  diet-  and  food  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  a  practical  one  in  our  business 
of  farming.  Food  habit.-  are  changing  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do.  To  some  extent 
the  mind  i-  mastering  the  stomach  iu  the 
•selection  of  food.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
name  here  to  talk  about  apple  varieties. 
I  took  him  on  the  hill  and  let  hint  sam¬ 
ple  Baldwin,  Sutton,  McIntosh  and 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  study  their 
varying  habits  "f  growth.  Finally,  I 
handed  him  a  big  Pippin.  Really,  I  did 
pot.  Intend  to  talk  as  though  I  were  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  hook  or  a  Washing  machine, 
but  I  got  going: 

“Take  this  apple  you  have  in  your 
hand.  Let  your  wife  cut  out  the  core 
and  put  in  a  spoonful  of  brown  sugar. 
Then  let  her  bake  it  slowly  in  a  dish  con¬ 
taining  half  an  inch  of  water  until  it  be¬ 
comes  soft,  like  jelly.  Put  it  over  night 
in  tlte  icebox  and  place  it  before  you  for 
breakfast.  Do  you  know  what  you  will 
do?” 

lie*  looked  at  the  apple  affectionately, 
as  one  who  prepares  himself  for  sonic 
supreme  effort  of -benevolence : 

“No,  I  can't  imagine!” 

“Why,  after  eating  that  baked  apple 
you  will  feel  so  good  that  you  will  go 
right  out  and  buy  a  new  fur  coat  for  voitr 
wife." 

"Here,"  lie  said,  “take  it  right  back  ! 
Keep  me  out  of  temptation.  That  would 
rttiu  im*!” 

“Well,  try  it  another  way.  You  get 
down  first  and  put  the  apple  before  your 
wife  and  let  her  eat  it.  Nothing  will  he 
too  good  for  you.  Any  little  favor  will  he 
yours.” 

“Here,  let  mo  have  that  apple  again!" 

You  see.  there  i-  more  to  this  matter 
of  diet,  and  food  habits  than  we  think. 
Just  now  there  is  considerable  danger 
that  the  market  for  potatoes  will  decline, 
ltecan.se  -o  many  people  are  giving  up 
potatoes  for  rice  and  similar  food.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  rite  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  potatoes  out  of  the  diet  is  growing, 
and  it  is  one  of  tin-  worst  things  that  can 
happen  to  the  Eastern  fanner.  I  have 
seen  this  coming  ever  since,  during  the 
war.  potatoes  reached  if.”  per  bushel  at 
retail.  That  meant  a  g»*i*nf  temporary 
advantage  to  people  who  had  potatoes  to 
-ell  at  that  time,  hut  it  drove  Thousands 
of  city  families  to  rice,  cornmeal  and 
macaroni,  and  many  of  them  have  never 
come  back.  In  in  **  v  of  our  Eastern 
cities  50  jM*r  cent  or  more  of  tin*  people 
trace  hack  to  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
potatoes  are  not  eaten  as  they  are  in  the 
more  northern  latitudes.  My  observation 
is  that  foreigners,  when  they  coute  to 
America,  takt*  up  the  eating  «*f  potatoes 
as  an  acquired  habit.  They  eat  them  be¬ 
cause  others  <h».  Our  colored  friends  may 
eat  beef  and  mutton,  but  will  they  not  get 
up  in  the  night  to  eat  a  ’possum?  When 
potatoes  soared  to  a  prohibitive  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  thousands  of  these  families 
of  foreigners  stopped  buying  them,  and 
went  hack  to  extra  bread,  rice  and  mac¬ 
aroni.  I  fear  they  are  nor  likely  to  come 
back  until  in  some  way  we  can  convince 
them  that  it  is  profitable  and  fashionable 
to  eat  potatoes.  u,  w,  c, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  hove  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  hook 
fortn.  Here  it  is-  ^34 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  tn  cloth 
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Ruralisms 


Looking  Ahead  for  the  Hotbed 

Materials  Requircd. — I  stated  in  a 
previous  article  that  the  growing  of 
vegetable  plants  is  a  paying  proposition. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  around  you  have  to  buy  their  vege¬ 
table  plants,  such  as  tomato,  eggplants, 
peppers,  cabbage  and  sweet  potato,  and 
how  far  do  you  have  to  go  to  get  such 
plants?  At  a  very  small  cost  one  can 
be  equipped  with  the  necessary  sash, 
boards  for  beds  and  mats  for  covering 
sash.  Four  beds  6x15  ft.  are  sufficient 
for  starting  the  young  plants;  then  a  cold 
frame  GxGO  ft.  (or  two  6x30  El.  are  more 
convenient)  for  transplanting  and  hard¬ 
ening  the  tomato  and  cabbage  plants, 
which  will  take  40  sash  in  all :  eight  1G- 
ft.  boards  for  top  sides,  1  ft.  wide,  and 
eight  16-ft.  boards  S  in.  wide  for  bot¬ 
tom  side,  and  six  12-ft.  boards  (cut  in 
half)  1  ft.  wide  for  ends,  and  20  straw 
mats  6x6  ft.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  for 


top  4  to  6  in.  Do  not  start  the  hotbeds 
too  early,  or  you  will  have  the  plants  too 
tall  and  spindly  before  they  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  cold  frames  or  flats  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Put  hot  manure  in  the  first  pit 
March  1.  On  March  10  sow  one  sash  of 
Earliftna,  one  sash  Dwarf  Stone,  and  one 
sash  of  Bonnie  Best  tomato  seed,  and 
two  sashes  of  Charleston  Wake  field  cab¬ 
bage.  This  will  complete  the  first  pit. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  is  up.  take  a  sharp 
stick  and  begin  to  work  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  on  a  warm,  pleasant  day. 
After  the  plants  are  2  in.  high,  a  dividing 
board  is  put  between. the  tomato  and  cab¬ 
bage  plants,  as  the  cabbage  will  need 
more  air.  On  March  10  put  manure  in 
second  pit.  and  on  March  20  sow  three 
sash  with  Stone,  one  sash  Ponderosa  and 
one  sash  of  Matchless  tomato  seed.  On 
March  20  put  manure  in  third  pit.  and 
on  March  30  sow  three  sash  of  Ruby 
Giant  pepper  and  two  sash  of  New  York 


Pumpkin  Vine  120  Ft.  in  Circumference 


the  entire  outfit.  The  pit  for  the  hotbeds 
should  be  dug  6x15  ft.  and  IS  in.  deep, 
then  set  your  posts,  to  nail  the  boards  on 
for  the  frame,  so  that  they  will  be  8  in. 
at  the  top  and  4  in.  at  the  bottom  above 
the  level  of  the  ground. 

Preparing  Son.. — It  will  take  about 
two  tons  of  fresh  stable  manure  for  each 
bed.  If  there  is  little  heat  in  the  manure, 
pile  it  up  and  wet  with  hot  water,  which 
will  soon  start  it  to  heating.  When  it  is 
steaming  hot.  put  it  in  the  pit  and  tramp 
it  down  until  it  is  well  packed,  then  put 
on  about  10  pails  of  water,  then  4  to  6 
in.  of  very  fine,  rich  earth.  This  earth 
should  be  prepared  the  year  previous,  aud 
covered  with  sash  or  straw,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  frozen  when  wanted  for  the 
beds  in  March,  The  best  way  to  prepare 
this  earth  is  to  fork  over  tin?  manure,  in 
one  of  the  pits,  after  the  plants  have  been 
removed  in  the  Spring,  then  put  in  two 
loads  of  top  earth,  and  fork  it  over  until 
it  is  very  fine.  After  putting  this  earth 
on  the  hot  manure,  smooth  it  off  until  it 
is  perfectly  level,  so  that  when  the  young 
plants  are  watered  it  won’t  all  run  to  <the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  make  that  too  wet, 
while  the  upper  part  is  not  wet  enough. 
Then  put  on  the  sash,  and  let  the  bed 
heat  up.  After  the  first  heat  is  spent, 
which  will  be  in  about  10  days,  remove 
the  sash,  give  the  earth  a  thorough  rak¬ 
ing  so  as  to  kill  the  weed  seed  that  has 
germinated,  level  the  bed  and  sow  the 


One  Pumpkin  Vine  Yielded  31  Fruits 

seed  thinly*  in  rows  4  in.  apart  and  about 
:ii  in.  deep,  cover  seed,  and  firm  the 
ground  by  slapping  it  lightly  with  the 
board  with  which  you  make  the  rows. 
This  board  should  be  about  544  in.  wide, 
with  a  sharp  edge  on  one  side,  so  that 
when  this  sharp  edge  is  placed  on  the  bed 
to  mark  <>ut  the  rows,  as  it  is  worked 
back  and  forth  it  will  make  the  row  at  a 
uniform  depth  in  which  to  sow  the  seed. 

Sowing  tit.:  Seed. — After  sowing  the 
seed  put  on  the  sash,  and  cover  the  sash 
at  night  with  mats,  so  as  to  retain  the 
heat.  The  temperature  at  first  should  be 
about  80*.  After  the  seed  is  up.  it  should 
be  reduced  to  GO0.  They  must  not.  be 
kept  too  warm  or  the  plants  will  become 
too  leggy.  The  heat  can  be  easily  regu¬ 
lated  by  pushing  the  sash  down  from  the 


eggplant  seed.  On  March  30  put  manure 
in  fourth  pit  aud  on  April  10  put  in  two 
bushels  of  yellow  and  two  bushels  of  red 
sweet  potatoes.  Cover  sweets  very  lightlv 
with  sand,  and  after  they  begin  to  sprout 
wet  thoroughly  and  cover  with  4  in.  more 
of  sand.  This  will  complete  the  20  sash 
of  hotbeds. 

Early  Plants.— About  April  1  the 
early  tomato  plants  will  be  reudv  to 
transplant  in  cold  frame  to  harden  off. 
A  warm,  cloudy  day,  is  best  for  this  kind 
of  work.  For  doing  this  work,  put  a 
piece  of  stick  144x3  in.,  5%  ft.  long. 
Nail  17  sharp  pieces  of  sticks  at  equal 
distances  apart  to  the  5%-ft.  piece,  so 
that  they  project  about  4~iu.  Dig  and 
rake  the  earth  in  the  cold  frame,  which 
will  be  quite  warm  from  having  the  sash 
on  at  least  a  month  before  the  young 
plants  are  set.  and  in  most  cases  the  sash 
are  kept  on  these  frames  all  Winter  so 
that  the  frost  does  not  get  very  deep  in 
the  ground  during  the  most  severe  Win¬ 
ters  we  have.  Press  the  dihbers  firmlv  in 
the  ground,  which  will  make  17  holes  at 
one  time  about  2  in.  deep.  Each  sash 
will  hold  It)  rows,  making  170  plants  un¬ 
der  each  sash.  Have  about  2  in.  of 
warm  water  in  a  pail,  pull  handfuls  of 
young  plants  out  of  the  seed  bed,  place 
roots  in  the  water,  and  then  transplant 
in  cold  frame.  These  young  plants  will 
need  covering  of  the  sash  with  mats  for 
a  few  days  from  about  0  a.  m.  until  3 
p.  in.  to  keep  out  the  hot  sun.  The  sash 
will  also  need  to  he  covered  every  night 
to  keep  them  from  freezing.  After  the 
plants  are  rooted,  give  them  plenty  of  air. 
by  shoving  down  the  sash  from  the  top 
of  bed. 

Car  rage  Plants.— The  cabbage  plants 
need  not  be  transplanted,  hut  can  be  sold 
direct  from  seed  bed,  excepting  those  trans- 
plantedjnto  fiats  for  the  store  trade.  Those 
fiats,  15x24  in..  4  in.  deep,  hold  about  150 
plants  each.  After  these  tints  are  set  full 
of  plants  (tomato  and  cabbage),  they  are 
set  in  the  hotbeds  where  the  tomato 
plants  were  pulled,  as  these  beds  have 
quite  some  heat  in  them  yet.  and  plants 
set  in  flats  need  a  little  bottom  heat  to 
strike  root  quickly.  After  a  week,  re¬ 
move  flats  to  cold  frame  and  sow  these 
hotbeds  again  to  Stone  tomato  seed.  The 
second  week  in  April  the  three  sashes  of 
Slone.  Ponderosa  and  Matchless  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  into  cold 
trame  and  flats.  Where  these  plants  are 
removed,  transplant  the  eggplant.  4  in. 
apart  each  way.  The  peppers  will  not 
need  transplanting,  only  in  flats  for  store 
trade. 

1  hero  is  a  very  large  demand  from  the 
stores  m  any  town  or  city  for  all  kinds  of 
vogoinhlfc  plants,  and  I  find  it  impossible, 
with  the  beds  1  have  mentioned  in  this 
article,  to  meet  the  demand  in  a  small 
lown  tor  the  various  kinds  of  plants,  not¬ 
withstanding  six  or  eight  men  who  raise 
plants  for  the  same  market.  The  space 
of  ground  required  for  these  beds  is  not 
very  large,  and  I  sell  approximately  everv 
year  $.100  Worth  of  plants  from'  them, 
l  lie  accompanying  pictures  show  one 
pumpkin  vine  which  came  up  in  my  hot¬ 
bed  after  the  plants  were  removed.  The 
other  cut  shows  one  end  of  hotbed,  sash 
piled  for  Summer  season,  with  different 
size  markers.  william  perkins. 


There’s  no  lead  in  a 
lead  pencil 

YOU  use  a  pencil  frequently.  You  call  it  a  lead 
pencil. 

But  it  isn’t  a  lead  pencil  —  for  there  isn’t  any  lead 
in  it. 

What  is  called  lead,  in  a  pencil,  is  graphite,  and 
graphite  is  carbon. 

Now  think  of  something  as  familiar  as  your  pencil, 
and  which  really  does  contain  lead. 

Do  you  think  of  your  coffee  cup?  Your  bathtub? 
Your  rubber  boots?  The  tires  on  your  automobile? 
Your  fountain  pen? 

There’s  lead  in  all  of  them.  The  glaze  of  your  cup 
contains  lead,  so  does  the  porcelain  finish  of  your  tub 
— there’s  lead  in  the  rubber  that’s  in  your  tires  and 
your  rubber  boots  and  your  fountain  pen. 

Lead  is  so  useful  in  so  many  ways  that  it  gets  into 
a  surprising  number  of  different  articles  and  products 
that  add  to  the  comfort  of  civilized  life. 

There  is  one  use  of  lead  that  is  more  important  than 
all  the  others.  Wherever  you  may  be  at  the  instant 
you  read  this — whether  indoors  or  outdoors — you  can 
almost  certainly  see  and  touch  the  most  important  of 
all  lead  products — paint. 

¥  a 

Everywhere  people  are  learning  that  a  painted  sur¬ 
face  is  a  protected  surface,  and  that  an  unpainted 
surface  is  an  invitation  to  deterioration  and  decay. 
“Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all”  has  become  a 
national  slogan. 

White-lead  is  the  principal  factor  in  good  paint,  and 
white-lead  is  pure  metallic  lead,  corroded,  and  mixed 
with  linseed  oil.  Think  for  just  one  minute  of  the 
painted  surfaces,  large  or  small,  which  you  look  at 
every  day,  from  skyscrapers  down  to  the  numbers  on 
a  freight  car — and  you  will  begin  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  vast  quantities  of  metallic  lead  that  are  used 
in  making  the  white-lead  which  enters  into  good  paint. 

White-lead  gives  to  paint  its  durability  and  work¬ 
ing  qualities.  Some  manufactured  paints  contain 
more  white-lead  than  others — but  all  good  paint  con¬ 
tains  some  white-lead.  Painters  generally  use  straight 
“lead-and-oil,”  which  is  white-lead  thinned  by  the 
addition  of  pure  linseed  oil.  They  know  that  this  kind 
of  paint  gives  satisfaction  because  it  looks  so  well  and 
lasts  so  long. 

National  Lead  Company  makes  white-lead  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  sells  it,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  under  the  name  and  trademark  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  office,  address  Department  G. 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  “Wonder  Book  of  Lead,”  which  interest¬ 
ingly  describes  the  hundred-and-one  ways  in  which  lead  enters 
into  the  daily  life  of  everyone. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  ik  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Lead  Castings 

Dutch  Boy  Red- Lead 

Sugar  of  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

Lead  Weights 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil 

Calking  Lead 

1  Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals 

Lead  Washers 

Dutch  Boy  Solders 

Music  Plates 

Lead  Hammers 

Pinking  Blocks 
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Notice  of  tip  complaint  nm*t  be  sent  to  us  wiihlri  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  NEW- 
Yobkeh  when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


One  hours  labor  on  tin  farm  must  equal  in  earn¬ 
ing  value  60  minutes  of  labor  in  ana  other  occupa¬ 
tion. 

* 

An  I  am  not  yet  a  citizen,  1  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  breaking  the  law  by  hunting  game  in 
hunting  season  without  a  license.  What  docs  the  law 
require?  G.  B. 

New  York. 

ES,  you  are  breaking  the  law  unless  you  have  a 
special  license.  An  amendment  passed  in  1922 
makes  it  •"unlawful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  resident  in  the  United  States  to  hunt  for  or 
capture  or  kill  in  this  Slate  any  wild  bird  or  animal, 
either  game  or  otherwise,  of  any  description,  except¬ 
ing  in  defence  Of  person  or  property,  and  except  un¬ 
der  a  special  license  issued  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  to  that  end  it  shall  he  unlawful  for 
any  unnaturalized  foreign-horn  person  in  the  United 
"■hates  within  this  State  to  own  or  he  possessed  of  a 
shotgun  or  rifle  of  any  make.”  The  law  also  makes 
flu*  possession  of  a  shotgun  in  the  house  or  room  of 
an  unnaturalized  alien  resident  in  the  United  States 
prim n  facie  evidence  that  he  is  the  owner  thereof. 
Thus  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  hunt  on  your  own 
property  or  elsewhere,  or  to  possess  a  gun,  without 
a  special  license  issued  by  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  cost  of  such  a  license  is  $10.50.  Why  live 
in  this  couutry  and  enjoy  wlmt  it  offers  and  yet  re¬ 
main  an  alien? 

* 

HERE  is  an  old  suggestion,  made  a  few  years 
ago.  about  securing  suitable  speakers  for 
< ;  range  or  other  farm  meetings.  Several  Granges 
and  farmers'  clubs  have  "adopted  the  plan  of  vot¬ 
ing  popular  speakers.  Each  member  prepares  a  bal¬ 
lot  by  writing  the  names  of  the  speakers  he  would 
must  like  to  hear — In  I  he  order  of  his  choice.  These 
ballots  are  “counted,"  and  the  names  are  rated  first, 
second,  third  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of 
times  they  are  mentioned  in  the  ballots-  In  that 
way  it  is  learned  just  who  the  members  would  like 
to  hear  during  the  season,  and  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  tries  to  secure  them.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  all  the  speakers  thus  designated,  but  this  is  a 
good  way  to  find  out  who  is  wanted,  and  that  is  the 
lirst  step  toward  securing  them. 

* 

WHEN  a  mail  bites  into  a  mellow,  sour  apple, 
he  does  something  more  than  absorb  a  pleas¬ 
ant  mouthful.  He  cleans  his  teeth  with  the  most 
sanitary  toothbrush  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  worst 
enemy  of  tin*  teeth  is  pyorrhoea.  In  these  modern 
days  this  trouble  seems  to  he  worse  than  when  we 
were  children,  but  perhaps  that  is  because  we  know 
more  about  it  now,  and  increased  knowledge  means 
increased  advertising.  The  bacteria  which  go  with 
this  disease,  if  unchecked,  cause  the  gums  to  recede 
and  the  teeth  to  loosen.  The  acids  of  the  apple  act 
lo  destroy  or  injure  the  work  of  these  bacteria.  A 
.solution  of  weak  vinegar  makes  a  good  mouth  wash, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  apple,  when  driven  in  around 
Hit"  teeth  and  gums,  as  is  forcibly  done  by  a  good 
strong  bite,  is  about  as  effective  as  any  of  the  dental 
pastes  now  on  the  market.  It  is  as  effective  and 
very  much  more  agreeable.  Yes,  a  good  sour  apple 
is  a  sanitary  toothbrush;  there  is  no  danger  that 
someone  else  will  use  it  after  you  have  finished.  By 
using  three  such  brushes  every  day  you  will  keep 
your  teeth  and  the  rest  of  your  body  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  and  also  provide  a  market  which  will  save  a 
great  industry  from  Loss.  Eat  apples!  There  is  a 
lug  crop  to  he  marketed.  And  also  remember  that 
there  must  he  lime  lo  fill  out  the  children's  teeth, 
and  milk  supplies  the  lime. 


MANY  readers  ask  if  it  will  pay  them  to  drop 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  go  to  raising  drug 
plants.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  chance.  There  is  a 
market,  for  certain  drugs,  hut  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  overdo  it.  For  instance,  belladonna. 
1  Miring  the  war  prices  for  this  drug  soared  and  a 
number  of  farms  were  started.  A  crop  of  a  little 
more  than  -SO  tons  glutted  the  market,  and  most 
growers  were  forced  out.  Up  to  a  certain  point  drug 
production  will  pay:  beyond  that  failure  ensues,  for 
there  is  no  outside  demand  for  the  drug  plants  as  a 
food.  As  a  side  issue,  growing  some  of  the  common 
drugs  might  pay.  but  as  a  main  business  we  cannot 
advise  it.  Of  course,  we  know  how  eagerly  many 
small  farmers  are  searching  for  some  new  crop.  as  a 
result  of  this  year's  competition  and  low  prices.  We 
are  iu  just  that,  position  ourselves,  and  have  studied 
the  drug  plant  business  considerably.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  seeds  or  plants  for  sale  will  give 
you  a  glowing  prospect,  but  it  would  be  too  easy  to 
overdo  the  business. 

* 

HEBE  we  are  again  with  an  argument  for  apple 
pomace  as  a  dairy  feed.  Many  dairy  farmers 
have  learned  to  feed  pomace  as  they  do  silage,  but 
there  is  still  too  much  of  it  wasted.  By  analysis  it 
is  quite  equal  to  ordinary  silage.  When  dried,  like 
beet  pulp,  it  can  be  stored  and  transported  like  grain 
and  will  add  succulence  to  a  ration.  One  of  the 
greatest  feeding  wastes  we  have  occurs  when  this 
pomace  is  permitted  to  decay  around  the  cider  mill. 
We  think  it  strange  that  some  of  the  experiment 
stations  have  not  taken  this  matter  up  and  proved 
the  great  value  of  dried  apple  pomace.  It  is  even 
more  surprising  that  feed  manufacturers,  who  say 
they  are  ever  looking  for  new  feed  supplies,  have 
not  developed  means  for  saving  the  great  waste  now 
going  on.  This  would  be  great  work  for  some  organ¬ 
ization  like  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

* 

I  have  some  apple  trees  on  road  side  of  fence  by  my 
lot.  I  trim  and  spray  each  year,  lias  the  public  a 
right  to  take  these  apples?  1  caught  someone  with 
them  bagged  up,  and  they  forbid  me  to  take  them. 

s.  n.  o. 

OU  are  within  your  rights  when  you  take  these 
apples  and  keep  them.  They  belong  to  you.  If 
you  own  the  property  on  one  side,  the  land  belongs 
to  you  up  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  If  you  own  on 
both  sides,  it  is  all  yours.  The  public  lias  a  right,  to 
use  it  for  travel,  but  has  no  right  to  what  grows  on 
it  or  alongside  it.  Apples,  nuts,  grass,  flowers  or 
other  crops  which  grow  on  the  fence  line  or  along 
the  road  belong  to  you.  and  you  have  lirst  right  to 
them.  The  public’s  right  to  the  mad  is  simply  one 
of  unrestricted  traffic. 

* 

THE  other  day  some  of  tbe  daily  papers  con¬ 
tained  a  notice  of  the  death  of  James  L. 
Cowles.  lie  passed  on  at  the  age  of  79,  a  veteran 
soldier  in  the  cause  of  progress,  yet  unnoted  and 
almost  forgotten.  There  is  no  man  or  woman  in 
America  who  does  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Cowles.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  he  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  make  parcel  post  a  practical 
reality.  Most  of  us  are  so  busy  in  the  rush  and 
roar  of  life  that  we  quickly  forget  public  benefits 
and  those  who  labor  and  endure  that  progress  may 
be  made.  Parcel  post  was  a  privilege  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  American  people.  Even  when  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  civilized  nations  recognized  the 
need  and  the  right,  our  public  men  refused  to  give 
us  relief.  It  was  necessary  to  force  Congress  at  Ihe 
point  of  a  pitchfork  and  under  blows  from  a  sledge¬ 
hammer,  and  this  was  done  in  one  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  popular  campaigns  ever  waged  iu  this  country. 
Mr.  Cowles  gave  his  life  to  Ihe  cause.  His  ideals 
ran  far  beyond  the  practical  aspects  of  the  case,  for 
he  saw  in  open,  unrestricted  postal  communication, 
the  building  up  of  a  great  brotherhood  and  the  dawn 
of  peace  and  full  justice.  The  world  was  not  ready 
for  all  his  dreams,  but  he  made  parcel  posts  pos¬ 
sible.  His  manners  and  his  methods  were  not  al¬ 
ways  comfortable  to  cool-headed,  conservative  men, 
but  he  went  ahead  and  forced  the  issue  with  the 
spirit,  and  unconquerable  optimism  of  one  of  the  old- 
time  prophets.  He  showed  America  and  the  world 
-yvhat  one  earnest  man,  with  true  faith  In  an  Ideal, 
may  accomplish.  What  matter  now  that  those  who 
benefited  have  forgotten  him?  He  did  Ills  work.  II 
is  good ! 

* 

DO  corporations  have  souls?  No,  hut  sometimes 
the  men  who  run  them  have.  Up  in  Orange 
County.  N.  Y.,  a  farm  home  was  afflicted  with  a 
serious  illness.  The  nearest  telephone  line  was  a 
mile  sway.  Application  had  been  made  for  the  nec¬ 


essary  connection,  but  it  would  take  time  to  provide 
material  and  construction.  In  Ihe  meantime  the 
afflicted  family  was  inconvenienced  and  isolated 
from  anxious  relatives  and  friends.  I ’resident  Fow¬ 
ler  of  the  Walden  Telephone  Company  met  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  an  unusual  way.  He  sent  his  men  with  a 
coll  of  insulated  wire  to  construct  a  temporary  and 
emergency  line.  The  covered  wire  was  stretched 
across  a  river,  then  from  tree  to  tree,  along  the 
fence  posts,  and  fiat  on  the  ground,  across  new- 
sown  fields,  to  connect  the  afflicted  farm  home  with 
the  outside  world,  and  enrr,\  messages  of  confidence, 
cheer  and  hope  to  the  sickbed.  Here  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  actually  has  a  soul.  It  has  a  high  ideal  of 
community  service.  It  softens  the  stern  exactions 
of  business  with  the  embellishment  of  sympathy  and 
humanity.  These  qualities  are  not  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  breathed  into  it  from 
the  big  heart  of  the  man  who  directs  it.  President 
Fowler  may  not  operate  a  big  corporation,  but  he  is 
the  type  of  man  who  should  rule  empires. 

* 

WHAT  seems  to  he  the  lirst  ease  of  trespass 
brought  against  a  flying  machine  is  reported 
from  Pennsylvania.  An  airplane  was  stationed  on  a 
field  near  an  occupied  farm,  and  some  business  at. 
carrying  up  passengers  was  done.  As  a  rule,  the 
plane  flew  over  the  nearby  farm,  and  tbe  farmer, 
considering  the  plane  a  nuisance,  had  the  owners  ar¬ 
rested.  lie  charged  that  the  noise  of  the  plane  dis¬ 
tracted  the  hired  men  and  frightened  flic  horses, 
thus  causing  actual  loss.  The  airplane  owners  were 
convicted  and  fined,  on  the  theory,  probably,  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  farm  owns  the  land  to  the  center  of 
the  earth  and  tbe  air  above  the  farm  up  to  infinity! 
No  one  can  dig  under  him  or  fly  over  him  to  liis 
injury  without  permission.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  as  flying  increases  new  laws  to  govern  traffic  in 
the  air  must  he  worked  out. 

* 

YOU  notice  that  while  automobiles  and  airships 
are  being  developed  in  speed  and  capacity, 
trotting  and  pacing  horses  are  still  coming.  When 
Dexter,  years  ago.  trotted  a  mile  in  about  2:20,  the 
limit  of  speed  seemed  to  he  reached.  Now  there  are 
a  number  of  records  around  two  minutes  or  under. 
The  trotters  of  today  arc  as  a  rule  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  the  old-timers.  Many  a  man  who  has 
driven  a  car  at  full  speed  without  a  thrill  will  tingle 
to  his  toes  at  the  sight  of  a  trotting  horse  lighting 
for  place  at  the  end  of  a  race.  Iu  the  old  days  peo¬ 
ple  would  associate  a  livery  stable  and  the  men  who 
hung  arouud  it  with  all  that  was  evil  In  the  town. 
Yet  many  a  man  of  middle  years  will  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  went  out  of  his  life  when  the  car 
chased  the  road  horse  out  of  his  barn.  It  is  a  pity, 
in  a  way,  that  many  of  our  children  are  growing  up 
without  knowing  that  intimate  association  with 
man’s  noblest  brute  friend — the  road  horse.  We 
think  he  will  come  back  some  day — come  back  to 
many  a  family  with  some  of  the  old-fasliioued  coun¬ 
try  class  left  in  its  blood. 


Brevities 

WSlY  doesn’t  the  fuel  commissioner  advocate  the  fir*- 
less  cooker  as  a  fuel  .saver? 

Now  the  chemists  are  after  the  so-called  “buttermilk 
feeds.”  Many  of  them  proved  to  have  little  if  any  con¬ 
nection  with  either  butter  or  milk. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  free  state  of  Oldenburg 
has  started  a  new  form  of  paper  money — rye  note*, 
based  on  rye  value  or  a  certain  amount  of  rye  grain. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  reports  a  can  of 
peaches  “put  up”  54  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Joel  Carter,  still 
in  "reasonably  good  condition.”  It  was  the  common 
“cold  pack.” 

In  his  vacation  notes  the  Hope  Farm  man  referred  to 
Laulern  Hill  in  Connecticut.  Some  of  the  natives  pro¬ 
test  because  this  hill  was  referred  to  as  limestone.  It  is 
really  a  white  quartz  of  peculiar  formation. 

Probably  most  of  its  have  the  conviction  that  the 
Bartlett  pear  is  of  American  origin.  It  was  originated 
in  England  ami  brought  r<t  this  country  after  the  It  evo¬ 
lution.  No  matter  where  it  came  from,  Bartlett  is  n 
great  pear. 

Wr  have  a  question  from  a  young  mail  who  Mays  Ju¬ 
lias  a  form  of  lung  trouble.  Shall  he  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  keep  chickens  or  start  a  candy  and  lunch  room? 
tin  general  principles  we  would  say  “outdoors  with  the 
chickens.” 

Wk  have  a  good  many  letters  from  people  who  ask  us 
to  help  them  find  a  farm,  and  who  admit  that  some  sort 
of  family  trouble  induces  them  to  move.  Few  people 
care  to  take  a  chance  on  a  family  which  airs  its  skeleton 
too  much.  “First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother”  if  you 
want  n  family  job, 

ONE  of  our  children  stepped  on  a  rusty  uail  and  ran 
it  some  distance  into  his  font.  There  was  a  Case  of 
lockjaw  in  our  neighborhood  some  years  ago,  and  we 
took  no  chances.  The  doctor  injected  a  serum.  Years 
ago,  as  a  barefoot  hoy,  a  piece  of  salt  pork  would  hart1 
been  put  on  the  wound  to  “draw  out  the  pniaon.” 
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Edward  J.  Dillon — Farmer 


MR.  EDWARD  J.  DILLON,  who  for  the  past  10 
years  lived  at  Montgomery.  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  passed  away  on  October  20  at  the  age  of  63. 
lie  was  a  brother  of  the  publisher  and  secretary  of 
the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  II is  farm  was 

family  headquarters,  and  all  were  welcome.  In  the 
years  to  come,  when  Spring  covers  the  farm  with 
green,  or  in  Summer  when  the  fields  are  brown  with 
harvest,  there  may  come  the  old  desire  to  go  to  the 
farm,  only  to  be  met  by  the  thought:  “ Ed  isn't 
l  Ju  re  aniL  more.” 

Mr.  Dillon  was  a  man  of  kindly  disposition,  a 
loving  father  and  brother,  and  a  good  farmer  of  the 
tine  old-fashioned  sort.  Without  laying  claim  to 
great  scientific  knowledge,  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  of 
those  natural  fanners  who  show  remarkable  skill 
and  fine  judgment,  and  who  seem  to  know  by  in¬ 
stinct  just  what  to  do.  Air.  Dillon  could  take  a  run¬ 
down  farm  in  poor  condition  and  unprofitable,  and 
through  the  exercise  of  plain  common  sense  and  fair 
judgment  double  its  capacity  and  make  it  a  paying 
investment.  He  put  his  own  personality  and  life 
into  it.  and  that  is  the  highest  accomplishment  for  a 
farmer.  Such  men.  working  quietly  and  steadily  hack 
in  the  silence  of  the  hills,  without  great  renown  or 
-pectaeular  advertising,  are  the  real  leaders  in  agri¬ 
culture,  because  they  show  the  world  the  real  power 
of  self-help.  Farm  education,  if  it  is  to  be  true,  can 
only  follow  these  men  in  their  practice  and  try  to 
explain  and  classify  their  success. 

Mr.  Dillon  always  led  his  men  at  their  work — 
cheerful,  bright  and  friendly,  lie  and  his  farm 
always  seemed  to  us  to  till  out  the  ideal  of  the 
Psalmist: 

"Ili  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  bij  the  rivers  of 
tea  ter” 

And  so  this  strong  man  of  simple  heart  and  kindly 
purpose  has  passed  on — stricken  in  the  harness  after 
a  life  of  work.  The  record  of  his  busy  life  is  not 
written  in  hooks,  but  in  the  clover  fields — the  great 
stretches  of  corn  and  Alfalfa  on  the  pleasant  face 
of  the  farm  he  loved  so  well. 


Changes  Coming  to  Eastern  Farmers 

SCATTERED  over  the  Eastern  States  are  tliou- 
-ands  of  people  who  are  looking  for  new  crops. 
This  year  of  ruinous  prices  for  most,  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  convince  many  of  us  <tliat  we  must 
plan  for  changes  in  our  methods  and  products.  The 
better  class  of  dairymen  and  the  larger  farmers  may 
not  feel  these  changes  yet,  but  men  with  smaller 
acreage  must  now  understand  that  new  competition 
confronts  them.  There  are  many  farmers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  that  the  Great  War  would  change 
industrial  conditions  in  this  country.  Yet  unseen 
forces  and  a  new  view  of  life  have  been  quietly  at 
work,  aud  have  brought  the  spirit  of  change  to  the 
door  of  every  home.  Many  things  are  responsible 
for  this.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  have  grown  so  fast  that 
they  have  become  a  desperate  burden.  During  the 
war  many  <u-  most  people  spent  money  extravagantly 
and  saved  but  little.  Then  they  suddenly  woke  up 
to  find  their  income  falling  and  their  rent  and  food 
costs  mounting.  They  stopped  buying  except  of 
necessities,  and  many  put  their  money  in  wildcat  or 
unsafe  investments,  Instead  of  helping  legitimate  en¬ 
terprises  with  capital.  This  lias  withdrawn  money 
from  ordinary  trade,  and  thus  kept  it  out  of  com¬ 
mon  circulation.  Through  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  crops 
would  be  short.  This  would  have  meant  fair  prices 
for  farm  products  and  an  income  which  would  jus¬ 
tify  farmers  in  buying  freely — and  they  need  new 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  Instead  of  a  shortage,  our 
markets  have  been  simply  glutted  with  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Every  farmer  within  shipping  distance  of  the 
large  cities  knows  that  he  left  unharvested  or  fed 
to  stock  quantities  of  good  food  which  city  people 
would  gladly  have  purchased  at  a  fair  price.  Car¬ 
loads  of  produce  were  dumped  on  the  market  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  sjkuI  because  the  dealers  would  not  lower 
their  price  and  permit  its  sale.  There  has  never 
been  and  there  never  can  be  an  overproduction  of 
food  based  ou  actual  consumption  demand.  Every 
pound,  and  more,  would  he  eaten  if  the  people  could 
only  get  the  food  at  a  fair  price.  The  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  glutted  markets  have  been  entirely  due  to 
a  lack  of  proper  distribution.  Tn  addition  to  all  this 
now  territory  has  been  opened  up  for  the  products 
of  which  nearby  farmers  formerly  had  a  monopoly. 
Wo  have  seen  this  year  melons  coming  nearly  4,000 
miles  to  be  Sold  in  the  New  York  market.  Sweet 
mrn  is  shipped  1,000  miles  or  more,  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  limited  to 
certain  distances  now  make  long  journeys  to  com¬ 


pete  with  our  own  goods.  The  auto  truck  has  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  many  farmers,  but  it  lias  also  in¬ 
creased  competition  and  helped  Hood  the  market. 
All  these  things  combined  have  forced  <mall  farmers 
and  gardeners  to  consider  the  future.  A  man  work¬ 
ing  high-priced  land  with  au  expensive  outfit  can  no 
longer  compete  on  even  terms  with  a  man  on  cheaper 
and  naturally  better  land  at  some  distance  from 
market.  Formerly  this  distance  made  competition 
impossible,  but  now’  the  auto  truck  and  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  lias  changed  that.  The  only  thing  we  see 
for  our  Eastern  farmers  is  to  cut  out  the  crops  which 
they  know  to  be  unprofitable,  stick  to  the  things 
which  their  farms  can  produce  to  best  advantage, 
and  work  up  some  improved  system  of  marketing — 
with  their  neighbors,  if  possible.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  government  will  do  much  of  anything  practical 
to  relieve  the  market  situation.  The  men  w’ho  now 
control  it  have  too  big  a  political  pull,  aud  neither 
of  the  big  parties  dare  fight  them  seriously.  The 
smaller,  or  uew  parties,  talk  well,  but  ouee  give  them 
power  and  they  would  do  as  the  rest  have  done — 
compromise  in  order  to  hold  office.  We  all  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  ire  have  pot  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  We  cannot  walk  along  the  road  without 
stepping  on  some  politician’s  toes. 


Utilizing  the  Potato  Crop  in  Germany 


Due  to  die  large  potato  crop  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  which  will  probably  run  thirty  to  forty  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  above  the  required  consumption,  there  has 
been  considerable  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was  not 
some  other  way  rhese  potatoes  could  be  utilized.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  just  received  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  report  on  the  German  potato  industry,  and  there 
is  some  very  interesting  material  in  this  which  might  be 
useful  to  American  potato  growers. 

In  the  three  years  before  the  war  Germany  was  pro¬ 
ducing  about  forty-four  million  tons  a  year,  only  twelve 
million  of  which  were  consumed  as  human  f<*od — less 
than  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  rest  was  used  largely 
for  the  feeding  of  live  stock  and  for  industrial  purposes. 
It  was  this  enormous  surplus  of  potato  production  that 
enabled  Germany  to  go  through  the  four  years  of  war 
without  actual  starvation,  aud  it  has  also  enabled  them 
to  get  on  since  the  war.  by  greatly  increasing  potato 
consumption  and  reducing  bread  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pre-war  and  post-war 
utilization  of  potatoes  in  Germany: 


Human  food  . 

Seed  . 

starch  .  •  . . . . 

Alcohol  . . . 

Animal  food  . 

Spoiled  . . 


Pre-war 

Tons 

12.000.000 

5.200.000 

1.400.000 

2.500.000 

17.600.000 

1,300,000 


Total . . . . 


.  43.000.000 


Post-war 

Tons 

IS. 000.000 
5,0(W  MKK) 
150*000 
100.000 
2,000.000 
1.000.000 


26,250,000 


The  human  consumption  of  potatoes  since  the  war  has 
increased  about  50  per  cent,  while  the  consumption  of 
bread  has  decreased  about  as  much,  showing  a  clear  sub¬ 
stitute  of  potatoes  for  bread.  Also,  the  use  of  potatoes 
as  stock  food  has  fallen  to  a  very  low  figure,  conse¬ 
quently  reducing  live  stock  production. 

The  point  of  interest,  however,  to  the  American  po¬ 
tato  grower  with  a  large  surplus  of  potatoes,  which 
Occurs  everv  two  or  three  years,  is  the  utilization  of 
the  crop  for  other  purposes  than  human  food.  The 
production  of  starch  or  industrial  alcohol  is  probably 
,,ut  of  the  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  as  stock  feed  in  this  country  has  never 
been  fully  appreciated.  Fed  either  raw  or  cooked,  they 
furnish  a  succulent,  starchy  food,  W  either  dairy  cattle 
or  pigs.  It  would  probably  be  too  expensive  to  ship  po¬ 
tatoes  any  great  distance  for  this  purpose,  but  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  importance  of  developing  these  industries  along 
with  intensive  potato  production.  E.  G.  M. 


Why  Cause  Lower  Prices  of  One’s 
Plentiful  Crop? 

•  The  price  is  going  to  be  low.’’  “Apples  aren’t  going 

to  be  worth  the  picking,”  "Jones  over  at  C -  is  let- 

ring  his  crop  fall  and  rot  on  the  ground.”  Earlier  in 
the  season  tne  same  cry  went  up  about  peaches;  then 
grapes  were  likewise  spoken  of. 

Such  conversation  is  innocently  carried  on  between 
growers  every  harvest  time.  This  news  soon  attracts 
tht*  attention  <*f  produce  handler^  and  evcutiuilly  tru* 
consumer.  The  consumer  puts  off  the  early  buying  of 
Ids  Winter’s  supply  from  the  f  irmer  and  waits  for  the 
price  to  reach  his  desired  purchasing  level.  This  brings 
a  slow-up  in  the  marketing  of  the  producer  and  causes 
him  the  trouble  of  putting  his  product  into  storage,  or 
practically  dumping  it  at  any  price.  Most  producers 
have  not  adequate  or  suitable  storage  facilities. 

The  middleman  uses  the  “large  crop  low  price"  pre¬ 
dictions  to  his  own  good  advantage.  He  can  then  buy 
the  product  at  his  own  quotation  from  the  producer, 
aud  move  it  slowly  to  the  consumer  in  small  lots  as  he 
sees  fit  and  the  condition  of  the  product  permits.  Iu 
the  meantime  the  consumer  is  delaying  direct  consumer- 
producer  purchase  awaiting  a  decline  in  price.  By  the 
time  the  price  should  have  lowered  and  the  consumer  is 
getting  anxious  about  his  Winter's  supply,  the  product 
has  usually  been  dumped  on  the  market  and  is  iu  con¬ 
trol  of  men  capable  of  getting  their  own  price. 

Reaches  rotted  on  many  New  Jersey  farms  this  past 
season.  tHhers  sold  for  10.  25  and  35  vents  aud  any 
price  offered  per  r’s -bushel  basket  by  buyers  at  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Gossip  predicted  a  large  crop  and  low  prices.  Tne 
marker  was  undeveloped,  however,  and  would  easily 
have  absorbed  the  supply  had  the  grower  a  means  of 
placing  his  peaches  on  ft  “fair  price,  reasonable  profit” 
basis  before  the  people.  The  writer  experienced  this 
market  depression.  Buyers  had  the  audacity  to  offer 
35  cents  and  less  per  %-bushel  basket  for  the  most 
delicious  Belles  and  Klbertas  ever  grown.  They  were 
satisfied  t<>  sell  these  same  poaches  for  75  cents  to  .$1 
by  the  "s. -bushel  basket,  or  iu  four-quart  carriers  con¬ 


taining  10  to  15  peaches  at  20  to  30  cents,  thus  return¬ 
ing  themselves  a  handsome  profit  for  their  share,  while 
the  grower  got  only  experience  for  his  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  producing  the  crop. 

The  point  to  be  considered  by  the  prodneer  is  not  to 
broadcast  his  large  crop  stories.  Rather  should  he  talk 
crops  that  the  market  can  easily  absorb.  Talk  the 
consumer  into  buying  early  and  thus  create  a  greater 
demand  for  the  product.  Make  a  fair  price  and  give  a 
product  worthy  of  the  amount  charged. 

These  ideas  were  carried  out  with  the  peach  crop  this 
year,  advocating  buying  early  for  the  preserving  of  a 
delicate  fruit  for  Winter  usage  at  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  also  returning  an  honest  margin  for 
producer’s  profit.  Again,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
canning  a  two-year  supply  to  guard  against  a  shortage 
next  year. 

If  the  producer  will  become  as  sharp  as  the  middleman 
and  keep  to  himself  the  facts  of  excess  quantities  as  a 
business  secret,  he  can  more  easily  deal  with  both  the 
consumer  and  middleman  and  retain  a  fair  return  for 
the  production  end  of  the  game.  b.  c.  D. 

R_  N.-Y. — This  man  operated  in  two  ways,  lie  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  consumers  and  advertised  freely. 
People  came  to  the  farm  and  bought  the  fruit.  He  also 
made  arrangements  with  a  grocer  in  town  to  handle 
peaches.  This  man  charged  15  cents  a  basket  for  sell¬ 
ing,  and  said  the  advertising  alone  would  have  more 
than  paid  lfim. 


New  York  State  Notes 

Some  men  nre^  discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the 
dairy  business.  The  group  that  are  especially  out  of 
sorts  are  those  that  will  soon  begin  to  pay  out  the 
greater  part  of  their  milk  check  to  purchase  concen¬ 
trates  for  the  dairy  ration.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  supply  of  Alfalfa  on  baud  are  the 
ones  that  are  the  most  optimistic.  Now  is  the  time  for 
thinking  about  putting  in  some  acreage  of  this  valuable 
plant  next  year. 

There  never  was  as  good  an  opportunity  for  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders  to  make  advancement  jn  getting  additional 
value  for  milk  from  their  herds  as  at  the  present  time. 
Milk  has  been  advertised  as  such,  but  verv  little  has 
been  said  about  the  value  of  any  particular  milk.  W* 
speak  of  Guernsey  milk  because  a  great  many  of  the 
breeders  tliiuk  that  enough  is  not  made  of  quality  as 
tar  as  that  term  applies  to  butterfat.  I  agree  with 
them.  A  little  enthusiasm  pins  some  good  advertising 
would  make  the  demand  grow. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  white  pine  blister  rust  found 
iu  Lewis  County,  as  much  of  the  pine  is  found  on  sandy 
land,  aud  that  particular  land  is  not  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  which  are  the 
hosts,  or  carry  over  the  plants  of  the  disease.  There 
is  comparatively  little  likelihood  of  the  disease  getting 
any  foothold  there  unless  it  spreads  in  from  heavier 
soil  areas. 

Growers  of  fruit  iu  Western  New  \ork  are  watching 
the  results  of  systematic  spraying  insofar  as  it  affects 
the  fruit  in  the  grading  operation.  The  comparison  is 
being  made  between  carelessly  spraying  orchards  against 
those  which  have  followed  a  systematic  schedule.  Those 
who  are  handling  the  pa  king  houses  find  that  invari¬ 
ably  those  apples  that  are  good  and  smooth  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  sprayed.  Tbad  Shear  of  Wolcott 
sprayed  systematically  in  au  area  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  scab  on  unsprayed  trees.  He  delivered 
his  fruit  to  a  W  oleott  dealer.  His  Greenings  graded 
1*2  per  cent  A  Grade.  Until  New  York  growers  con¬ 
tinue  this  to  a  larger  extent  they  may  expect  that  the 
Western  growers  will  take  their  markets  away  from 
them.  Heme  the  motto:  “Systematic  spraying  for 
best  results.” 

Tioga  County  has  a  Co-operative  Accredited  Herd 
Association  which  has  not  been  attempting  such  large 
results  as  some  of  the  other  counties:  still,  it  is  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  because  of  its  careful  work 
is  mu  making  as  many  mistakes  as  some  others.  There 
are  22  herds  in  the  association.  On  September  1  their 
records  showed  that  526  head  had  been  tested.  Of 
these  herds  five  were  pronounced  entirely  clean.  All 
the  reactors  of  the  association  have  been  appraised  and 
a  large  part  of  them  slaughtered.  Following  this,  each 
barn  where  there  are  reactors  will  be  Thoroughly  dis- 
in  feeted. 

The  Federal  Loan  Associate  ms  of  the  State  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  drive  to  get  all  the  applications  that  are 
now  in  process  cleaned  up  before  the  snow  comes  so 
that  the  job  of  appraisal  w  ill  not  be  pm  off  until  Spring. 
Fall  is  a  good  time  for  appraisers  to  go  over  the  farms, 
as  they  have  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  produce 
that  the  farm  can  yield. 

Now  that  pancake  season  is  upon  us  the  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducers'  Co-operative  Association  is  getting  active  with 
the  better  grades  of  syrup  which  they  have  kept  in 
reserve.  They  have  ^old  the  major  part  of  their  cheaper 
syrup  to  the  buyers  of  bulk  product.  They  have  approx¬ 
imately  75,000  gallons  of  syrup  which  is  being  marketed 
in  small  containers  under  a  very  attractive  brand— the 
“Frost  Elf.”  R.  J.  Delavan,  general  manager  of  the 
association,  has  recently  resigned,  aud  the  work  of  tin 
manager  for  (he  time  being  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
president,  W,  J.  Griffin,  a  syrup  producer  of  Oswe- 
gatelfie. 

The  grape  crop  iu  the  Seneca  Lake  region  was  cut 
short  this  year  by  the  early  frost.  Some  of  the  growers 
who  had  been  to  the  expense  of  bagging  their  grapes 
to  produce  those  of  superior  quality  were  some  of  the 
hardest  hit. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  again 
hold  their  Winter  meeting  at  Exposition  Park.  Roches¬ 
ter.  this  year.  The  dates  selected  are  January  10.  11 
aud  12.  ‘  E.  A.  f. 


Brevities 

"Leg  weakness”  has  been  very  common  among  fowls 
this  year.  Some  men  seem  to  have  it,  too;  they  do  not 
like  to  walk  up  to  their  duty ! 

Ground  limestone  may  be  scattered  over  the  wheat  or 
rye  at  any  time  during  the  Winter  when  the  soil  is  bare. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  lime  will  help  the  grain  much, 
but  it  will  help  the  clover. 

Yes,  apples  will  maki  good  feed  for  horses  or  cattle, 
but  you  must  not  feed  freely  at  first.  A  few  quarts  to 
begin  with,  increased  as  the  stock  becomes  used  to  the 
fruit. 
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have  any  of  (these  things.  Later  we  found 
that  the  natural  color  seemed  to  be  the 
most  natural  color  for  our  animals  and 
other  things. 

At  first  we  thought  we  should  have  to 
do  all  our  modeling  before  our  stuff  be¬ 
came  cool,  but  we  found  that  as  long  as 
it  did  not  dry  out  it  was  all  right.  In 
fact,  we  left  the  pan  of  it  in  a  corner  of 
the  woodshed  for  about  a  week,  and  when 
anyone  had  a  new  inspiration  he  took 
out  some  and  molded  a  different  crea¬ 
ture. 

I  tried  to  mold  a  cow,  but  it  was  more 
ungainly  even  than  a  live  cow.  I  couldn't 
set  the  legs  on  right.  Dana  made  a 
lying-down  cow  that  we  all  liked.  Mar¬ 
garet  had  the  best  idea  of  all.  She 
already  had  paper  animals  which  she 
had  out  out.  for  her  farm  and  site  modeled 
the  paper  mush  over  these.  We  all  gave 
up  our  own  methods  and  made  all  the 
animals  we  wanted  before  she  had  time 
to  take  out  a  patent.  I  never  saw  better 
dappled  animals  in  the  stores.  Really,  I 
never  was  so  much  interested  iu  toy  ani- 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Ordinary  Salt 

The  crystals  or  flakes 
of  ordinary  salt  are 
hard  and  slow  dis¬ 
solving. 


The  Rainy  Day 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  molderiug 
wall ; 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  molderiug 
past. 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  iu  the 
blast. 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 


Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt 
The  io)t, porous  flakes 
of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  dissolve 
three  times  as  fast  as 
ordinary  salt. 


Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  t  he  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

- HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONUFELLOW. 


Salt  that  cures  perfectly 
is  best  for  all  farm  uses 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


One  of  our  readers  asks  how  -to  make 
genuine  Creole  pralines.  We  should  be 
glad  to  receive  this  recipe  from  some 
Southern  reader. 


New  proof  that  instantly  dissolving  salt  is  needed  on  ever 


arm 


Salt  that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  meat  and  gives  the  whole 
piece  the  same  wonderful  flavor,  holds  the  natural  color  and  ten¬ 
der  firmness,  must  be  the  best  for  all  uses  on  the  farm. 


A  PROFESSIONAL  mouse  catcher,  re¬ 
cently  operating  in  the  It.  N.-Y.  building, 
baits  his  traps  with  raisins.  His  success 
in  trapping  suggests  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  pass  on  this  suggestion. 


The  soft,  porous  flakes  of  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  dissolve 
instantly  and  completely.  Wherever  it  is  used,  better  flavor,  and 
better  results  are  gotten  and  with  less  salt. 


The  following  safely  suggestions  are 
offered  by  the  fire  prevention  committee 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects: 

1.  See  that  all  smoke  pipes  and  tines 
are  in  proper  condition  before  lighting 
the  lire.  Look  especially  for  rusted  spots 
and  insecure  supports. 

See  that  all  woodwork  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  material  within  a  foot-  of  flues, 
or  two  feet  of  furnaces  or  stoves,  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  galvanized  iron  shields,  asbes¬ 
tos  board  or  the  like. 

3.  Keep  the  first,  tire  small  until  you 
arp  sure  everything  is  all  right. 

4.  Watch  your  drafts.  The  under¬ 
draft  left  open  at  night  has  burned  down 
more  than  one  house. 

5.  Clean  up  your  cellar,  removing  all 
loose  papers,  rags  and  rubbish.  A  large 
proportion  of  fires  start  in  cellars. 

The  Railway  Fire  Prevention  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  met  in  Washington  recently, 
states  that  in  1021  fire  in  the  Laired 
States  caused  a  property  loss  of  $485,- 
000,000,  killed  nearly  15,000  persons,  and 
injured  more  than  16.000  others.  These 
figures  were  given  out  to  show  the  need 
of  campaigns  against  carelessness  where 
fire  is  possible.  Nearly  00  per  cent  of 
these  losses  of  life  and  property  are  due 
to  carelessness  and  lack  ol  proper  educa¬ 
tion  as  to  existing  hazards,  according  to 
the  association.  The  isolated  farmhouse, 
without  water  under  pressure,  is  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous  when  fire  occurs.  Tt  is 
impossible  to  be  too  careful,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  should  he  instruct¬ 
ed  to  avoid  all  risks,  and  to  observe  care 
in  handling  fires  or  lights.  A  stovepipe 
too  near  the  woodwork,  a  kerosene  lamp 
left  burning  all  night  under  risky  con¬ 
ditions,  a  bonfire  which  someone  believed 
to  be  extinct,  a  smouldering  cigarette  or  a 
match  which  some  smoker  threw  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  may  bring  death  and  disaster  just 
because  some  person  responsible  “took  a 
chance  with  it.” 


Use  it  for  cooking  and  baking 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  just  pure  salt,  and  its  light, 
fluffy,  porous  flakes,  keep  it  from  lumping  like  ordinary  salt. 
Best  for  cooking,  baking,  meat  curing,  butter  making  and 
table  use.  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine  at  your  dealer’s. 
Interesting  free  booklet  sent  on  request.  put  u[)  ;>J  7l 

The  Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  material  t 

makes  fine  to 

Chicago  Buffalo  Atlanta  »ng. 
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01*39.  Press  in  one¬ 
sided  effect,  34  to 
42  bast.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  C>%  yards  of 
material  30  inches 
wide,  4 1  i  yards  44 
or  54.  20  cents. 


9740.  One  -  piece 
Combination  Petti¬ 
coat  and  Dorset 
Cover,  34  or  3(1,  38 
or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  3(1 
or  44  inches  wide. 
20  cents. 


COLONIAL 


For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt — Smooth— Hard— Lasting— Won’t  Chip 

SMade  front  Evaporated  Salt 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just,  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  j  1 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  mi 

for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  half  "  . 
dozen  :  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  A 
954-1114.  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.1)0  for  half  I  j 
dozen  or  $  1.00  per  dozen.  State  t  ! 
Bize  of  shoe.  mi  ,  ' 


Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


Natural  Yarn  / 
Hosiery  Mills  />>„ 

Fleetwood  Pennn  U.S.A.  vfNf- 


9904.  Girl's  Coat, 
w  i  t  li  or  without 
cam*.  0  to  14  years. 

988.  Embroidery 
Design,  9  inches 
Wide.  The  medium 
size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of 
material  44  inches 
wide,  2N,  yards  54. 
with  Li  yards  44, 
1%  yards  54  extra 
for  the  cape.  Each 
number  20  cents. 


9920.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  scalloped  or 
plait)  edges,  4  to  12 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  851 
yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide,  2% 
yurds  30  or  44.  20 

cents. 


tMy  coffee  is  bo  good  that  people  who 
drink  it  never  change. 

You  couldn't  make  good  bread  of 
(lour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
tnouldv  wheat.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  hemes  will  not  make 
wholesome  coffee. 

My  eoffec  la  delicious  because  it  is 
ground  from  large,  plump,  RIPE 
lierrie-.  li  is  satisfying  and  healthy. 
It  soothes  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion 

You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  41.00  (cheek,  money  order  or  cashl  for  8-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  buck  if  it  does  not  .please  vou. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Mush  Toys;  The  Family 
Experiments 

Desperation  is  the  mother  of  some  in¬ 
ventions.  A  mother  left  me  on  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farm  with  five  children.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  ns  though  I  am  one  of  the 
children,  and  then  again  1  know  that  I 
am  very  much  older.  Well,  when  the 
mother  left,  it  was  raining  and  every¬ 
thing  looked  dismal — -very  dismal  l<>  the 
children,  I  Could  see.  What  were  we  to 
do?  We  must  do  something  right  away 
or  we  should  be  so  forlorn  no  suggestions 
would  count.  Newspaper  mush  animals 
came  to  my  rescue.  It  was  a  brand  new 
inspiration, 

“1  know  how  we  can  make  some  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  farms,”  I  said  hopefully. 
Some  of  the  smaller  children  have  toy 
farms  under  the  elm  tree  at.  the  side  of 
the  house.  “We  will  make  some  model¬ 
ing  clay  ourselves  out  of  newspapers. 
You  tear  a  newspaper  up  into  little 
pieces  while  I  make  some  thick  paste." 
It  Is  always  good  to  do  something  when 
you  don’t  know  wlmt  to  do. 

I  made  the  paste  and  stirred  in  the 
pieces  of  newspaper  while  it  cooked.  T 
stirred  and  stirred  it  over  the  fire  until 
it  actually  was  the  consistency  of  model¬ 
ing  elay.  It  was  rather  gray-looking, 
and  we  Iboughl  of  coloring  it.  We  sug¬ 
gested  colored  tissue  paper,  water  colors, 
a  piece  of  indelible  pencil,  but  we  did  not 


mills  before.  My  little  brother  would 
have  liked  to  make  such  animals,  but  lie 
is  grown  up  now,  and  I  am  sorry  he 
missed  this  fun. 

Dorothy  made  a  fireplace  with  the 
mush  and  little  stones  for  a  large  doll 
house  she  is  furnishing  in  the  barn.  The 
house  is  a  wooden  box.  1  made  a  stone 
wall.  The  paper  mush  Is  very  good 
cement.  We  are  planning  to  make  the 
foundation  for  a  doll  house  and  barn, 
pul  on  a  pebbled  chimney  and  other 
fancy  fixings, 

Benjamin  made  some  balls  for  his  little 
sister.  Then  he  made  a  bathtub,  and  a 
sugar  howl,  platters,  some  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers. 

Wo  could  not  decide  where  our  things 
would  dry  best.  We  carried  them  back 
and  forth  hot  ween  the  shelf  over  the 
stove  and  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Calamity  is  sometimes  the  mother  of 
invention.  Dana  mnde  a  paper  mush 
mouse  with  a  string  tail  for  the  two  kit 
tens.  We  were  playing  with  them  on 
the  back  porch  one  evening  and  left  the 
mouse  there  all  night.  It  rained  very 
hard.  In  the  morning  there  was  just  n 
little  watery  splash  of  pulp  where  the 
mouse  had  been.  Then  we  all  lmd  an  in 
spiral  ion  ill  once. 

We  were  going  to  have  waxed  animals. 
We  searched  the  house  for  old  ends  of 
candles  and  melted  them.  That  was  not 


Unless  you  see  the  name  Bayer  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 


Colds  Headache 

Toothache  I  mmbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Bain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin" 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 

twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


si.lOHTLY  i>am  AC.K.n  crockery 

ual  I  BIO  Hold  I'll  I  ii  nw  nr*.  Cooking  mire.  Alumliiumwitre,  etr. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particular*.  E.  SWASEV  8  CO  .  Portland.  Maine 


No  Soap  Better 

- For  Your  Skin - 

Than  Cuticura 


Samploeaoh  (Soap,  Ointment, Talcum)  freeof  Call 
car*  Laboratorle. ,  lJept.  U,  Mald.n,  Uui. 
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quite  enough,  so  we  took  some  paraffin, 
too.  We  heated  it  all  together  and  dipped 
our  tilings  in.  How  handsome  t hoy  were 
- — till  glossy!  Il  was  most  becoming  to 
the  dishes.  They  held  water  and  looked 
very  much  more  dish  like. 

I  dou’t  think  he  <1  id  it  on  purpose,  hut 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  He  left  oue  of  his  horses  on 
the  porch  all  night.  and  again  it  rained — 
even  harder  than  before.  In  the  morning 
I  found  the  horse,  and  it  was  none  the 
worse,  so  far  as  1  could  see.  The  chil¬ 
dren  said  they  had  been  taking  their 
paper  mush  cows  to  the  stream  to  drink, 
and  the  COWS  seemed  to  like  it. 

Margaret  is  a  real  inventor.  She 
molded  a  whole  doll  out  of  paper  mush. 
We  suggested  that  she  paint  a  face  on 
the  doll  itself,  hut  she  painted  it  on  ft 
sheet  of  paper,  cut  it  our  and  pasted  it 
mi.  She  dipped  ihe  doll  in  the  wax,  dried 
it  and  dipped  it  again.  She  kept  on  dip¬ 
ping  it  until  she  had  a  white  wax  doll. 
Then  she  made  darning  cotton  hair  and 
dressed  it.  The  only  sad  thing  was  that 
real  wax  teardrops  rolled  down  the  doll’s 
face  once  when  she  left  it  in  flic  sun. 
The  doll  could  swim,  though,  which  is 
more  than  most  dolls  can  do. 

It  ELK N  1!ANI). 


Concerning  Christmas  Presents 

When  Christmas  comes  we  find  it 
pleasant  to  hn\;e  a  little  supply  of  gifts 
ready.  Some  must  he  made  within  the 
last  few  days,  hut  others  lose  none  of 
their  charm  and  value  by  having  been 
planned  and  finished  weeks  before  they 
are  needeo. 

Ir  is  desirable  to  duplicate  presents  if 
one’s  friends  are  scattered.  An  apron 
sent  to  Massachusetts  will  not  be  any 


less  appreciated  because  its  facsimile  is 
sent  to  California.  This  duplicating  saves 
much  i  bought  and  also  rime,  for  one 
gains  speed  by  repetition;  also  sometimes 
goods  can  he  cut  to  better  advantage.  So 
when  the  recipients  are  not  near  neigh¬ 
bors  it  is  possible  and  profitable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  variety  of  one’s  gifts  very  con¬ 
siderably. 

This  year  the  writer  plans  that  her 
standbys  shall  he  aprons,  collars,  candy, 
marmalade  and  note  paper.  These  can 
all  lie  used  when  the  pocket  book  is  slim, 
or  the  quality  may  be  improved  when 
means  allow. 

The  following  apron  patterns  may  be 
uewr  to  some  of  The  It.  N.-Y,  readers 


Cress wse  fold,  IS  inches 


Aprons  made  from  them  have  been  much 
admired,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  sim¬ 
plicity  both  in  making  and  laundering. 

\o.  1  is  made  front  one  yard  of  goods, 
fit!  in.  wide.  Have  one  point  tinder  the 
chin,  shaped  slightly.  Tape  long  enough 
to  sli,  over  the  head  is  attached.  At 
the  opposite  point  (near  tin1  bottom  of 
the  skirt  l  the  goods  are  rounded,  as 
shown  bj  dotted  line  in  diagram.  The  pit  ec 
cut  off  and  shaped  a  little  is  used  for  a 
patch  pocket.  The  apron  i-  bound  with 
bins  binding.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  cohos  in  this  binding  in  six- 
yard  pieces,  sold  at  notion  counters. 

No.  2. — Here  is  Hum  her  apron  which 
may  take  the  place  of  a  house  dress  in 
hot  weather.  It  requires  three  yards 
of  MU  in.  wide  goods  for  a  woman  of 
medium  height.  <  ’liambray,  unbleached 
muslin  or  any  preferred  goods,  MU  in. 
wide,  may  he  used.  Apron  and  pocket 
are  hound  with  V>  in.  wide  bias  binding, 
either  white  or  colored. 

Cut  off  two  crosswise  pieces,  each  4 
iu,  wide,  for  strings.  Then  fold  remain¬ 
ing  goods  crosswise  and  then  lengthwise. 


Cut  out  piece  about  2^xM^j  in.  on 
length  wise  fold,  just  enough  to  slip  head 
through.  Hollow  out  u title t-  arm,  round 
corners  at  bottom  very  slightly.  The 
pieces  from  und«r  arms  make  patch 
pockets.  Hind  entirely  around  with  bias 
binding.  Attach  tape  at  lower  edge  of 
curve  on  the  half  which  will  he  at  the 
back  so  as  to  bring  IhOije  two  s. rings 
around  to  tie  at  front  underneath  the 
front  half  of  apron.  Attach  Ihe  strings 
of  the  goods’  to  the  two  corresponding 
points  of  Ihe  front  half  and  tie  these  at 
the  hack  so  that  front  half  will  wrap 
over  back  half  of  apron.  Gray  chambruy 
hound  with  white  bias  binding  is  service¬ 
able  and  attractive.  Unbleached  muslin 
hound  with  colored  bias  binding  may 
have  t  rimming  on  pockets,  etc.,  of  small 
conventionalized  (lowers  and  leaves  of 
colored  goods  overcast  on. 

For  collars  any  sheer  white  goods,  as 
organdie,  net,  etc.,  may  be  used  with 
edging  of  tatting  in  white  or  pink  and 
white  or  blue  and  white.  The  collar  may 
have  si  might  edges,  or  it  may  be  slightly 
shaped  at  neck,  Hound  collars  are  liked 
by  many  people,  and  are  very  becoming 
to  almost  everyone.  The  heat  way  to  get 
a  good  fit  for  these  is  to  lay  a  paper  oil 
the  waist,  fitting  it  to  the  neck,  then 
having  cut  it  to  fit  the  waist  exactly  shape 
the  desired  depth  at  hack,  tapering  to 
point  in  front.  A  near  little  tatted  edg¬ 
ing  is  made  in  Ut>  crochet  cotton,  the 
rings  white,  the  loops  pink  or  blue,  or 
the  reverse.  With  this  trimming  a  beta 
%  in.  wide  is  dainty.  With  a  wider  hem 
a  touch  of  embroidery  ratty  he  used  or 
feather  stitch  around  the  hem,  French 
knots  in  little  clusters  are  effective,  also 
tiny  (lowers  or  other  designs,  such  as 
blanket  stitch. 

One  yard  of  organdie  will  make  about 
*ix  collars,  and  the  cost  is  trifling,  while 
the  price  in  rite  stores  is  high.  No  one 
ever  seems  to  have  too  many  pretty  col¬ 
lars.  Another  advantage  is  that  they 
can  he  mailed  easily. 

If  is  wonderful  how  many  people  are 
attracted  by  homemade  candy.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  easily  it  is  made,  one  would 
expect  every  home  in  the  land  to  abouud 
with  it.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  repeat 
that  the  simplest  way  to  make  fondaut 
is  to  combine  XXXX  sugar  with  mashed 
potato.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the 
potato  should  be  mashed  as  finely  a-  pos¬ 
sible.  all  the  better  if  it  is  put  through 
rhe  river,  in  order  to  avoid  the  least 
little  hard  lumps.  Add  butter  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  milk  as  for  ordinary  mashed  potatoes. 
Pur  a  spoonful  on  a  saucer  and  add  and 
mix  in  the  sugar  till  the  tnixure  is  just 
st if!'  enough  to  mold  with  the  hands.  Hip¬ 
ping  the  fingers  into  the  sugar  may  help 
the  tuohler  to  handle  the  fondant  more 
easily.  I.et  the  molded  fondant  hardeD 
a  short  time  before  dipping  in  melted 
bitter  chocolate.  As  to  flavorings  for 
fondant,  there  is  almost  endless  variety. 
Oil  of  peppermint  is  a  standard.  Only  a 
few  drops  are  needed,  and  its  flavor  is 
much  superior  to  some  other  peppermint 
preparations.  With  extract  of  lemon,  a 
tiny  drop  of  orange  coloring,  with  straw¬ 
berry  extract,  a  particle  of  red  coloring 
may  be  Used,  care  being  taken  to  use 
little  enough  of  each.  Strawberry  ex¬ 
tract  has.  curiously,  no  suggestion  of 
strawberry  flavor  if  too  much  is  used. 
Finely  chopped  coeoanut  added  to  the 
fondant  is  nice,  also  chopped  raisins,  A 
little  ball  of  chopped  orange  marmalade 
enclosed  in  fondant  and  then  coated  with 
chocolate  is  delicious.  Crystallized  pine¬ 
apple  cut  In  small  pieces  may  he  coated 
without  fondant.  Nuts,  chopped  or  w  hole, 
with  or  without  fondant,  are  appreciated; 
half  walnuts  make  an  attractive  decora¬ 
tion  on  top.  Molding  the  fondant  into 
different  shapes,  such  as  fiat  rounds, 
cones  and  bars,  adds  to  the  effect. 

After  trying  many  recipes  for  fudge, 
this  one  has  been  selected  as  the  quickest 
and  simplest,  and  equal  to  any  in  flavor 
and  texture:  One-fourth  cup  milk.  lVa 
tablespoons  butter,  ll*  cups  granulated 
sugar,  eight  teaspoons  cocoa,  pinch  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla  extract.  Melt 
blitter  in  milk,  add  sugar,  chocolate,  salt, 
stir  and  boil  a  few  minutes  until  a  little 
will  form  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Watch 
carefully,  for  if  overboiled  it  will  be  too 
brittle  and  not  smooth.  When  cooked  add 
vanilla,  beat  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  at  once  into  well -greased  pan,  let 
cool  a  little,  mark  in  squares. 

Daiutv  boxes  can  he  bought  at  candy 
stores,  and  with  waxed  papers  between 
the  layers  of  candy  and  pretty  paper  and 
seals  for  wrapping,  an  attractive  little 
gift  may  he  produced.  Few  things  cause 
more  enthusiasm  throughout  the  family, 
from  grandfather  to  b’ddies,  than  a  box 
of  homemade  candy. 

The  orange  marmalade  recipe  published 
in  The  H.  X.-Y.  is  one  of  the  many  val¬ 
uable  helps  the  paper  has  given  to  us. 
Again  one  is  surprised  more  households 
do  not  make  ir,  For  it  is  very  popular  and 
quite  expensive  to  buy.  When  strict 
economy  i*  the  rule,  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  is  found  in  the  New  Knglaud  recipe 
for  carrot  marmalade.  Grind  carrots 
enough  through  meat  chopper  to  equal 
two  quarts  pulp.  Add  eight  (or  less! 
lemons,  squeezed,  and  all  except  the  seeds 
put  through  a  grinder.  Add  to  carrot  a 
and  lemons  six  cups  water  Moil  20 
minutes.  Measure  and  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar,  or  rather  less.  Took 
to  desired  consistency,  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour.  Cover  when  cold. 

I.et  all  our  packages  have  the  Christ¬ 
mas  touch,  and  would  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  might  last  right  through  the 
coming  year !  a,  e.  f. 


Tennessee  Notes 

October  5.  It  seems  almost  impossible. 
Where  has  the  time  gone  since  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  1  was  grieving  over  forty-levcn 
empty  jars,  crocks,  etc.,  all  their  sisters 
and  cousins?  Praise  he  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts,  they  are  filled  at  last,  ns 
well  as-  a  few  new  ones,  and  yet  apples 
(not  our  own)  have  rotted  on  the  ground 
by  the  bushel,  lint  no  commercial  orchards. 
Unsprayed  fruit  is  not  worth  hauling  to 
market,  yet.  some  few  sold  some  of  their 
choice  apples  at  a  distant  town  for  COe 
per  bushel,  hut  two  days  for  a  man, 
wagon  and  team  would  about  strike  even. 
Sun-dried  fruit  has  sold  for  Sc  per  lb. 

Walnuts  are  beginning  to  fall,  and 
already  the  sound  of  the  hammers  may 
he  heard.  No  one  knows  yet  what  the 
price  will  be  per  pound,  but.  little  bare 
feet  in  many  homes  are  waiting  for  wal¬ 
nut  meats  to  he  picked  out  to  protect 
them  from  frost  and  snow,  and  some,  alas, 
may  go  hare  all  Winter. 

S' on  ask  of  our  school.  It  is  too  grand 
for  words,  and  we  have  the  nicest  little 
teacher!  Our  funds  held  out  until  the 
house  was  painted  snow  white,  window 
sash  black,  and  vou  should  see  how  very 
particular  the  children  are  of  their  new 
sehoolhoiise.  True,  we  have  only  lfi  seats 
borrowed  until  some  are.  released  else¬ 
where.  and  a  borrowed  dinner  bell  to  call 
them  to  hooks;  but  tin*  county  has  prom¬ 
ised  both  seats  and  hell.  One  will  just 
have  to  keep  reminding  them  of  the  de¬ 
fect.  We  have  yet  to  dig  u  cistern,  buy 
a  pump,  and  there  are  many,  many  things 
we  need.  Our  teacher  boards  with  one 
of  the  patrons  for  $18  per  month,  and 
draws  a  salary  of  $1*5  per  month.  She 
likes  the  neighborhood  so  well  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  trying  to  purchase  a 
home  near  by. 

While  we  have  ouly  26  students  en¬ 
rolled.  they  go  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
grade,  and  one  teacher  has  her  bauds 
full  with  so  many  classes. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  our  Sunday 
school,  first  started  in  a  little  house, 
moved  to  a  grove  aud  now  sheltered  under 
the  tin  roof  of  the  Alleghany  scboolhouse. 
Some  were  not  particularly  pleased  with 
t lie  name  our  superintendent  gave,  hut  for 
years  the  location  has  been  known  as  the 
Alleghany  Hill. 

A  pleasant  interruption.  “Do  you 
want  to  go  to  town?”  Such  good  neigh¬ 
bors!  "Don’t  ask  me  if  you  don’t  want 
me.’’  for  I  was  so  wishing  for  a  chance 
to  procure  some  dyes  and  burlap  sacks 
for  hooked  rugs,  and,  mure  than  all.  to 
slip  into  the  teachers'  meeting,  where  our 
own  teacher  was  to  -dug  a  solo. 

Part  of  the  exercises  were  over,  but 
we  heard  two  good  speeches,  and  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  was  more  funds  for  school  sup¬ 
plies.  desks,  etc.  Wc  had  thought  we 
would  get  our  needs  supplied,  hut  it 
sounded  very  discouraging.  The  presi- 
d*  nt.  of  the  school  board  gave  »s  an  inter¬ 
esting  discourse,  hut  when  he  spoke  of 
the  difference  in  the  city  and  rural  schools 
one  could  not  help  but  feel  a  little  blue. 
When  we  think  of  one  teacher  trying  to 
instruct  pupils  in  eight  different  grades, 
with  only  six  and  one-half  hours  at  her 
disposal,  wc  no  longer  wonder  why  they 
arc  not  drilled  iu  phonetic  sounds,  why 
it  takes  so  long  for  them  to  be  promoted, 
and  why  wc  have  to  spend  hours  leading 
them  into  the  light  of  carrying  and  bor¬ 
rowing;  but  with  it  all.  we  are  grateful 
for  what  we  have.  At  the  same  time  we 
realize  that  we.  the  people,  are  alone 
responsible,  iu  the  officials  that  wc  elect 
to  represent  us.  and  by  *ittiug  around 
glum-mouthed  and  allowing  the  more  ener¬ 
getic  to  walk  off  with  ail  the  awards. 
All  dead  neighborhoods  need  wideawake, 
energetic  leaders.  And  with  us  they  will 
have  to  he  raised  up.  for  after  long,  hard 
years  of  experience  I  find  we  do  not  get 
what  we  need  and  want,  hut  just  what 
we  work  for. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  all  this  talk 
of  tlie  success  >>f  consolidated  schools  is 
buukoism.  It  is  a  success  to  the  few,  and 
not  only  a  failure,  hut  rubberj  to  many. 
Their  success  depends  <>ii  roads,  first,  last 
and  always.  When*  are  the  roads? 
Through!  the  neighborhoods  or  past  the 
homes  of  those  financially  able  to  assist 
their  children  through  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  and  the  backwoods  pupils  or  tin*  hill 
dwellers  arc  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
livery  fair-minded  person  who  has  the 
welfare  of  his  country  at  heart  should 
light,  not  consolidation,  but  placing  rhe 
curt  before  the  horse.  Give  us  roads  that 
will  wear;  let  us  know  the  conveyances 
will  be  furnish*  d.  and  then  vine  along 
with  consolidated  schools  Uutil  that  day 
comes,  God  bless  and  prosper  the  little 
schoolhmisos.  ami  give  every  child  in  the 
world  access  to  one.  where  the'  may  have 
at  least  a  tiny  window  framed  to  reflect 
a  light  into  their  hearts,  souls  and  minds. 

n.  i*. «. 


Spice  Cake 

I  have  copied  quite  a  few  very  good 
recipes  from  this  page,  and  recently  found 
a  recipe  for  shoot! y  pie.  I  tried  it  today, 
and  it  is  very  good.  Now  1  would  like 
others  to  try  this  recipe  for  spice  cake: 
Oue  cup  granulated  sugar,  one-hnlf  cup 
butter,  or  butter  and  lard  mixed,  two 
eggs,  one  cup  sour  milk,  three-fourths 
cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  walnut  meats, 
cut  fine,  half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  l»ttl*' 
allspice  and  doves,  two  tea- poops  hakim: 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  soda, 
two  small  cups  flour,  a  little  salt.  1  bak<> 
this  cake  in  a  tube  pan.  frost  it  when 
edd  with  any  frosting  desired.  This  cake 
keeps  well.  J.  s. 


The  Man  of  Science 

•  never  was  more  alert  to  the  ? 
I  importance  of  pure  vitamine-  I 
9  bearing  cod -liver  oil  as  a  I 

I  helpful  means  of  building  I 
health  than  now  Likewise  | 

Scott's  Emulsion 

I*  r,evei  had  the  confidence  of 
jSq  so  many  friends  in 
thousands  of  homes 

IlKffir  as  I10W  Every  drop 
hr/  of  Scoff’s  Emulsion 
t  M.  is  easily  digested  and 
1  helps  build  sturdy 

fl  children  and  grown  people. 

&  Bowne,  Blootnficlo.  N.  }■ 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Six  sparkling 

Cut  Glass 
Tumblers 


like  this  S'!  .25 
—  only 

A  eet  of  water  glasses  hand¬ 
some  enough  for  the  richest 
table,  inexpensive  enough  for 
everyday  use.  Six  tumblers  3  \  in.  high,  hand  cut 
in  beautiful  flower  design.  A  practical  gift  Send 
51.36.  money  order  or  check.  If  west  of  the  Miss., 
add  20c  postage.  We  guarantee  prompt,  safe  de¬ 
livery.  Money  back  if  you're  not  delighted. 


Dept. 


R»iKrp^talKr^te$ 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


C/  Intri±i££>  \ut Strong 


All  Colors  Except  White  and  Gray 
13  for  a  $1.  Mall  Orders  Insured. 
Buy  Direct  from  Importer 
FRANK  E.  LOW, 

Fair  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Bank  References. 
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Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  it*  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  iu  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  i his  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  eujoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  bettor  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


nrn.vt.  new-yorker, 

ass  West  3" th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Unclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  clotb-lv  md  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

l*ostofflce  . . . . 

State  . 

IIIII1I1II till lllllllllll tllllllllllllll  II!' . 
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Woo l  Farr 

COMPOUND 


Views  on  Mr.  Huff's  Farm 


Feeding  Three  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  three 
cows  on  pasture?  They  are  giving  about 
GO  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  Wo  are  making 
butter.  I  have  corn  fodder  and  mixed 
hay.  I  am  feeding  about  150  lbs.  of  feed 
per  week.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

I  suggest  that  while  your  cows  are  on 
pasture  you  feed  a  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats,  bran,  linseed  meal 
and  gluten  meal.  This  is  a  simple  com¬ 
bination,  and  if  the  pasture  is  palatable 
will  give  you  excellent  results.  You  ean 
mix  the  ingredients  in  any  amount  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  might  be  well  to  mix  a  fresh 
batch  each  week,  although  nothing  is 
gained  by  this  practice  if  you  have  stor¬ 
age  facilities. 

In  case  you  decide  to  use  one  of  the 
recognized  brands  of  mixed  feed  I  would 
suggest  TO  lbs.  of  mixed  feed,  15  of  corn 
and  15  of  oats.  This  would  simplify  your 
feeding  problem,  and  will  give  you  better 
results  on  account  of  its  variety,  uni¬ 
formity  and  increased  palatability.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  great  variation  in 
standard  products  and  frequently  one  is 
unable  to  get  the  ingredients  desired. 
This  is  why  'the  mixed  feed  idea  has 
gained  in  popularity  during  recent  years. 


Milk  Ration  for  Fall  and  Winter 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
on  pasture  for  this  Fall  and  Winter  with 
RedJtop  and  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der?  c.  D. 

New  York. 

For  your  cows  that  are  on  pasture  I 
would  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  oornmcal,  ground  oats  and  gluten 
meal.  When  they  are  put  into  Winter 
quarters  l  should  simplify  the  combina¬ 
tion  to  consist  of  200  lbs.  hominy,  200 
lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal.  150  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs. 
gluten  meal. 

Since  you  have  a  poor  grade  of  rough- 
age,  I  have  increased  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein,  for  it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  mixture 
of  this  character  in  the  absence  of  a  good 
roughage  or  silage.  Moistened  beet  pulp 
should  be  fed  to  supply  succulence  in 
case  you  do  not  have  mangels  or  silage. 
You  ought  to  feed  300  lbs.  of  grain  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  and  iu 
addition  let  the  cows  have  all  of  the 
roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish. 


Feeding  Apple  Pulp 

Is  it  practicable  to  feed  apple  pulp  to 
cows,  milked  for  cream,  the  pulp  being 
fresh  every  two  or  three  days?  If  so. 
should  it  be  fed  alone  or  in  combination 
with  something  else?  w.  j.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  very  little  nutriment  iu  apple 
pulp  and,  while  it  appears  to  be  palatable 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  my  experience  that 
it  bus  the  objectionable  quality  of  short¬ 
ening  the  lactation  period.  Cows  dry  up 
when  the  apple  pomace  is  taken  from 
them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  return  their 
flow  to  normal  production.  Then,  again, 
one  often  makes  the  mistake  of  feeding  an 
excessive  amount  of  pulp  aud  forcing  the 
cow  to  subsist  on  this  material,  to  the 
exclusion  of  concentrates.  This  is  un¬ 
wise,  aud  can  result  only  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  aud  failure.  If  the  apple  pomace 
is  fresh  every  two  or  three  days,  nud  is 
not  fed  to  the  cows  in  extravagant 
amounts,  it  can  be  safely  fed.  However, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  can  be  wisely  fed. 
Uuder  no  circumstances  should  it  be  fed 
alone.  Its  function  is  more  of  a  stimu¬ 
lant  than  as  a  source  of  dry  matter  or 
digestible  matter.  If  extravagant 
amounts  are  used  the  milk  or  butter  is 
very  likely  to  have  an  undesirable  flavor 
and  one  will  experience  difficulty  in 
churning  the  cream.  My  observation  is 
that  the  best  place  for  apple  pomace  is  iu 
the  field  as  a  fertilizer,  or  it  can  be  used 
by  pigs  if  they  are  fed  all  of  the  corn 
that  they  will  eat  during  the  time  that 
the  pomace  is  available. 

You  will  get  the  impression  from  this 
reply  that  I  do  not  think  very  much  of 
apple  pomace,  and  this  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  I  have  tried  to  submit. 


Where 


one  farmer’s  son 


is  contented 


No  matter  how  well  yon  feed  them,  pigs  foil  of 
worms  can’t  thrive.  They  remain  thin  and  scrawny, 
don’t  grow  and  are  easy  victims  of  disease.  The  best 
remedy  to  drive  oat  the  worms,  aid  digestion  and 
help  young  stock  to  gain  faster,  is  Wormix.  It  is  an 
improved  and  concentrated  worm  destroyer  and  stock 
tonic— stock  eat  it  readily.  Get  16  Iba.  of 


add  85  lbs.  dairy  salt;  makes  100  Iba.  of  medicated  salt 
that  heats  any  you  ever  fed.  Give  your  stock  free 
access  to  ft  and  Bee  it  drive  out  the  worms,  sid  diges¬ 
tion  and  flt  them  for  market  in  least  time. 

Save  Half — Stop  Losses 

Coat*  only  half  tha  uiiual  orieat.  (icialts  Mira,  quick  and 
vuar»nt«~t  or  money  back.  Stop  peymg  drntr  rricea  for  salt 
aud  frciyht  on  a*lt.  flay  Wormix  aud  aava  half. 

,  r  ()no  lb  |b.  ptar.— will  make  lllll  Iba.  $3.00 
Postpaid  J  Two  II.  lb.  pkim.  -  wi  II  maka  200  lb«.  5.50 
Prices  I  Throo  15  lb.  pint..— Wlil  weke  300  Iba.  B.OO 
l  Kornr  1C  lb.  pkxa.  -will  make  400  Ilia.  10.00 
Sample  — If  roowish  to  trv  Wormix  before  ordering,  we'll 
mail  a.  12  os,  package— enoturb  to  makoGlbs.  Medicated  Salt— 
upon  receipt  of  26c,  to  cover  the  packing  and  postage. 

me  IVO'SAN  LABORATORY,  2 IBB  Prssput  Avenue,  Cleveland.  0. 


Prices 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples,  tracers  BROS-,  Dept  R,  Gardner  Man 


|  *1  Trial  Offer  T  % 

g&S  Get  acquainted  with 

***&?  jAujr  Dunbar’s  Double  Diamond 

Feeding  Molasses.  We  will  ship 
you  a  5 -gallon  Trial  Keg,  for  only  $1,  Jrf 

Vjjr  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today.  Ask  for  prices 
W  and  liberal  terms  on  quantity  shipments.  V 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses 

“Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better pt 

Double  Diamond  is  guaranteed  to  be  pure  sugar-cane  mo* 
^  lasses  containing  at  least  55%  combined  sugars.  . 

Write  for  your  copy  of  "Feeding  Hints  That  A  * 

1  k  Bring  Dollars"— free.  A  * 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &.  SYRUP  CO., Inc. 

I  h*  Established  in  1S65  An\  I 

I  IfW-  80-A  Wall  Street,  New  York  City  1 1 1 

llliiJUL^Dunbars^BM 


Double 


eeding^ 

Molasses! 


Neighbors  who 
also  own 
Burrell  Milkers 


James  Dept-w 
Lester  Decker 
John  McDonalds 
George  Pollard 
Wilbur  Stanton 
Jacob  Wolfe 
Archie  Clark 
Chester  Van  Auken 
Clark  Cooper 
Frank  Bennett 
Frank  Sullivan 
George  Richard 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farms 
William  Vickory 


“It  Has  Always  Been  Satisfactory” 

Doesn’t  THAT  about  tell  the  whole  story  ? 

“WE  think  that  the  Burrell  is  the  best  milker  on  the  market.  It  is  simpler  than 

other  machines  of  the  better  class.  We  used  a . before,  but  the  Burrell 

is  much  better.  It  has  always  been  satisfactory,  and  we  don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
improved  upon.  Some  dairymen  seem  to  think  that,  after  a  few  years  of  machine 
milking,  their  cows  might  not  give  as  much  milk,  but  we  can’t  see  anything  in  that. 
Anyhow,  when  it  comes  to  hand  milking,  ‘nothing  doing’.  With  the  shortage  of 
the  ri&ht  kind  of  help,  a  milker  is  a  necessity.” — Harry  Huff,  Andover,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Huff  and  his  son,  Leslie,  have  been  milking  20  to  32  cows 
with  their  Burrell  Milkers.  This  winter  they  will  increase  the 
herd  to  about  45  cows.  If  you  had  a  Burrell  milker,  you  too  might 
keep  more  cows.  Send  for  catalog  today.  Address  Dept  20. 


D.H.BUrrell&Go.Ing. 


Little  Falls.  New  York 


BiJrre 


PREVENT 


iLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
ILACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 
animal  in i»l  "»r  1LY  dupaiitmknt  op 

>ARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DX1BOIT,  Mica. 


For  CUTS 

AndjWjS 


CORONA 


Ott  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


The  Sow  as  a  Milk  Producer 

The  shows  a  Poland  China  sow 

rehearsing  for  the  part  of  “dairy  animal.” 
The  fanner-  who  sends  it:  remarks,  half 
seriously,  that,  the  next  development  in 
dairying  may  be  the  production  of  a 
breed  nr  family  of  pigs  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  milk  producing  ipialtties. 
“We  may  have  an  animal  that  will  live 
in  a  clean  backyard,  provide  milk  for  n 
small  tamily,  and  then  slide  off  into  ham. 
bacon  and  sausage.”  That  will  seem 
ridiculous  to  most  people,  yet  stranger 
things  have  happened,  for  the  sow  has 
something  of  a  reputation  of  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal.  She  will  provide  nourishment  for 
six  to  a  dozen  hearty  youngsters,  and 
keep  ithem  fat  and  thriving;  she  must 
give  rich  milk  mid  plenty  of  it.. 

This  is  the  way  one  farmer  puts  it : 

It  is  nothing  at  ill  unusual  for  a  sow 
to  put  a  gain  If  be  pet  month,  a  ver¬ 
tigo,  on  a  litter  of  eight,  pigs,  which  means 
a  total  gain  for  :  lifter  of  120  lbs.  per 
mouth,  wlii-  h  is  probably  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  cow  will  put  the  gain  on 
her  one  e  .  she  certainly  has  got  to 
give  Iota  of  in  ilk,  and  milk  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity,  to  do  this. 

More  tin  v  20  years  ago,  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Kxpcri:  crit  ^ration,  the  milking  <|iial- 
ities  of  m»\v~  wore  wei]  tested.  t»E  course, 


Using  a  Hog  Oiler 

I  recently  saw  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  an  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  once  much-ta Ifced-of  hog 
oiler.  1  believe  the  only  fault  that  one 
could  find  with  the  oiler  waa  it'  failed  to 
oil.  While  supposed  lo  work  success¬ 
fully  throughout,  the  whole  year,  I  never 
saw  one  thal  would  work  as  well  when 
the  thermometer  stood  at  20  degree  below 
zero  as  when  it  was  '.Hi  above.  AH  tbai 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  is  for  the  hog 
to  rub  against  the  oiler.  Wherever  the. 
hog  comes  in  contact  with  the  oiler  it  gets 
a  coat  of  oil,  but,  as  a  rule  the  ling  will 
rub  only  a  small  portion  of  its  body  at  a 
rime,  and  in  this  way  the  lice  can  move  to 
more  agreeable  quarters.  Everyone  knows 
that  ro  rid  an  animal  of  lice,  whatever 
material  is  applied  must  cover  absolutely 
every  parr  of  the  body,  or  enough  of  them 
will  escape  to  breed  and  keep  the  animal 
infested.  At  best,  the  average  oiler  ap¬ 
plies  oil  to  only  a  small  amount  of  -sur¬ 
face  on  one  side  sir  a  rime,  giving  the  lire 
a  wide  field  to  carry  on  their  work  before 
the  hog  rubs  another  -pot.  and  compels 
the  to  move  again.  1  believe  the  chief 
value  of  (he  oiler  lies  in  its  destruction  of 
the  nits,  which  cannot  move  about. 

The  most  efficient  oiler  I  ever  saw 
was  made  by  folding  bui-lap  bags  or  old 
pieces  of  carpet  to  a  thickness  of  2  or  3 
in.  and  nailing  these  r>*  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  doors  lo  the  hog  house.  These 
pads  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  cheap 
machine  oil  or  crude  petroleum.  One 
may  ger  oil  from  most  garages  that  has 
been  drained  from  automobile  crank 


The  &ow  as  a 

no  one  can  milk  a  sow  as  he  would  a  cow 
or  a  goat  and  weigh  the  milk,  and  so  they 
weighed  the  milkers  before  and  after 
milking  The  lit  to  i  of  pigs  was  kept  away 
from  the  sow  and  permitted  to  feed  nr 
regular  intervals.  Just  before  feeding 
i  hey  were  weighed,  and  then,  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  they  were  weighed  again,  the 
difference  being  assumed  to  be  the  amount 
of  milk  they  obtained.  There  were  some 
losses,  but  this  was  about  the  beat  they 
could  do.  As  a  result  of  this  method  they 
figured  out  the  following  table: 


YIELD  OF  MILK  BY  SOWS  BETWEEN 
FARROWING  AND  WEANING 

Av.  daily  Av.  total 


Wf.  -of 

milk 

milk 

ROW. 

yield. 

yield. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Berkshire  .  390 

6.3 

532 

Poluud-China  .  393 

4.9 

42! » 

Texas  * Tta z> >r back”  247 

r>.*2 

434 

That  covered  84  days 

of  milking. 

The 

sows  varied  in  their  milk  flow.  One  four- 


year-old  sow  gave  tid'd  lbs.,  while  another, 
five  year-  old,  gave  337  lbs.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  will  sa.v  thm.  these  reported  yields  are 
too  small,  hut  they  are  the  only  exact 
records  we  have. 

The  sows  varied  considerably  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk,  but.  the  following 
comparison  is  fair.  Wo  give  tlie  analysis 
of  good  cow’s  aiilk  for  comparison  : 

AVEGAGE  OOMTOSTTION  OF  sow's  MILK 


fnsein  :tnd 

Fit 

aDiuinin. 

Per  cent 

l’er  cent 

Berkshire  . 

7.25 

5.74 

Polnnd-Chma  . 

6.79 

5.94 

Texas  “IL-tzorback”. . 

6.64 

6 . 5<  1 

Cow’s  milk  . 

4.14 

3.20 

Milk 

Total 

sugar. 

solids. 

Per  cent 

Ter  cent 

Berkshire  . 

•  • «  n. (>•{ 

19.59 

Poland-China  . 

...  5.74 

1!)  .19 

Texas  "Bassorback”. 

...  i>.56 

10.70 

Cow’s  milk  ........ 

. • .  o.43 

13.47 

There  i-  considerably  more  as 

It  iu  the 

sow’s  milL  and  when  it  came  to  food  cost 


of  production  the  sow  was  ahead. 


Dairy  Annual 

cases.  This  oil  i>  cheap  and  answers  tlie 
purpose  admirably,  li  i.-.  amusing  to  see 
how  soon  a  bog  will  learn  t>-  use  one  of 
ihese  homemade  oilers.  If  (he  hog  is 
large  and  tlie  door  is  small,  it  will  soon 
learn  to  rub  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  It  will  soon  learn  to  arch  its 
back  when  passing  through  the  door, 
seeming  to  realize  ihui  this  will  put  (he 
lice  in  that  part  on  the  run. 

Georgia.  j.  p.  prtckett. 


Comiivg  Farmers'  Meetings 

Nov.  7-9  —  Wisconsin  Gutter-makers’ 
Assoc iui  ion,  I  .a  r rosso.  W  is.  Secretary, 
II.  C.  I  .arson.  Madison.  Wis. 

Nov.  4-11  Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  1.  xposi  i  ion.  Port  laud.  Ore.  Mana¬ 
ger.  o.  M.  Plummer. 

Nov.  S-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition.  Nashua. 
N.  H. 

Nov.  9-ll.V —  Nat ionnl  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  sixili  annual  meeting.  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

Nov.  11-11 — <  thio  Srate  I'niversity  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Festival,  Columbus,  O. 

Nov.  14  — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  14-17  —  -State  Palrymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Watertown.  X.  V. 

Nov.  15-17  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 

Nov.  lo  ts  Monmouth  Poultry  Club, 
annual  show.  Bed  Bank.  N.  J, 

Not.  21-23  Annual  meeting.  New 
York  Stale  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse, 

Nov.  2S-Dee.  2 — Franklin  Township 
Poultry  Association,  second  annual  show, 
poultry  and  pet  stock.  Franklin  Lake, 
X.  J. 

Dec.  13-10 — Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  mutual  show.  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dee.  13-10 — llidgewood,  N,  J.,  Poultry 
Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders* 
Club.  S.  J.  1  lanunei-stein.  Hillsdale,  N. 
J..  secretary. 

Jan.  10-20.  1923 — Agricultural  Week. 
New  Jersey  (State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Trenton.  X.  .T, 

.Tan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn, 


,\  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Uuemseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Uolden  Secret,  and  CHenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  List 
and  Pedigrees.  f4BMS  n  t  Ki  t,  ft. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.] 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

Florham  F arm  Guernseys  “SS?  braei1 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mor,.  Madison.  N.  J. 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  Sexe*.  nil  nges.  from  A.  It. 
•lams,  priced  for  'l>uck  E«lt'.  Accredited  Herd  So.  MOOT. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  DelORESf.lmilenllm.H.r. 

Fritzlyn  Guernsey  BULLS 

i>ne  to  eight  months  old.  May  Rose  A.  K.  breeding.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  W  rite  for  sale  list  and  full  description.  NOW. 

WM.  F  FRETZ  -  PlpevBVllle,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  %n 

f.  o.  b.  J  O  11  N  A  X  L  T  O.  Stmilruion,  Cnvinectlcilt 

Sunnyside Guernseys  indi.\cc» 

Herd  luaiki  Ja-.  K.  ->  an  Al-t  j  ne,  Klndcrhook,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS  K 

Two  a-jr.-otd  Daughter"  of  MeKInley  Pictrrlje 
•  Beets.  Both  fresh.  Also  extra  good  Bulk  !•*  inos.  old. 
'MO  while.larffe and  straight,  gterven*  Bros..  vniwn.x.E. 

FOR  SALE  H5,:riisTfRED  HOLSTEINS 

three  to  five  years  old  ;  Ormsby.  Pontiac  and  Kornilvke 
hreeding  — ennnnnus  produi-<-i-<.  several  now  due  to 
freshen,  tuberculin  tested,  fully  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  A.  IK11VEI.L*  llowells.  Orange,  Co.,  N,  Y, 

70  miles  W est  K.  Y.  C.  on  Ki  ic  K.  R. 

JERSEYS 

Splendid  Jersey  Bull  sale 

Fauvic's  “Horn's  Prim-*."  204785.  14  mos.old.  Sir®, 
"Secret  Prim-e'  104850.  Dam.  "Fauvic's  Marry, 
422241.  Secret  Prince  won  championthip  at  last 
Rochester  Show,  This,  is  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
a  royal  bred  young  Bull,  which  promises  t<>  be  jasl 
as  good  as  his  grandsire.  J.W  E.  ClnrKC,  w««4elilf  Lske.  X.  J. 

Jerseys  For  Sale  Cows.  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

All  tube  ecu  li  n  *  .-t*Mi  by  the  St.ste  of  New  Jersey.  At  prieet 
that  will  insure  their  twle.  Cerueattd  see  them. 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER  P  0.  Boj  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 

F  OR  SALE 

Purebred  Jersey  Heiler  Calves^1®® 

neck  Pheasants.  EARL  McMURRAY,  Broitalbm,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale-Registered  Ayrshire  Females 

Yearling"  and  calves;  herd,  tuberculosis  free. 

KOSS  COLLINS  -  Adams,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  T>^khamI 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Qnaiitv  rniik. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinotonville,  N.Y 

Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calves  j:»^t^i223»23§ 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  V.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinuvlon  Farms,  Butler,  24.  J. 

SHEEP 

WOOL  AND  LAMBS  ARE  ADVANCING  IN  PRICE 

GET  A  PURE  BRED  SIRE  gg/HH 

Rambmiillet,  Cheviot.  Oxford,  Southdown,  Biack- 
faced  HlghUnit  and  Dorset  rams.  10  good  tine  woo, 
eweo.  Big  type  Durov  pigs  6  weeks  old  The  kind 
that  stretch.  0.  H  TOWNSENO  5  SONS.  Interlaken.  H  Y 

CnrCala  IIAMFSIIIKK  SIIK.KI',  IMMS  and 

r  a  1  oa  10  EM  K8,  Apply  apniR  f  i  KM.  Porrh*...  N.Y. 

REG.  H  AMPSHIRE  R  AMS 

by  Imported  and  Walnut  Hall  tani?.  Satief action  guar¬ 
anteed.  C.  P.  *  M.  W.  SIGH1M,  Mitsh  Ci«4  Dim,  Sfllyiluri.  Pi 

Reg.  Shropshires  All  Ages  M  will  l'';! 

C.  (<■  HOW  Kit  .  I.udlovv  vllle.  New  York 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  g*ins.  iltn c. i.a.^uNtoa.MiVV' 

Registered  Shropshires  wVt3Ti!(fi» 

Qvff.  Shr<»p*blrr  li  a  in  a  stinl  Kwt's  nit  well  COV- 

11  ered.  STKVKNS  DHOS.  -  Wfluoy,  New  York 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Rums.  Reg.  South  Down  Kwes  for  sale. 
KLL1STIGRR  -  Gladstone,  N.  ,1. 

CON  SU£ — Shrap-hlre  Yr.rtlmr  Ran,-  A  Lamb-.  Also 
1  ltnmboulllet  Kams.  husl«i  C  »UNtSL£t.  M.o.ur  F,n,.a.i. 

ForSale— 30  Hampshire  Rams 

Lion  for  fall  use.  Also  a  "  WORM  REMEDY  ’  that  is 
working  wonders  in  my  li  ••  t  and  cleaning  out  the 
stomach  worms.  THOMAS  MASLETT.  Hill.  Ontario  Ce  ,  N  Y. 

Fairholme  HampshirsOowns 

for  sale.  EARL  ».  BROW  N,  Ultra.  N  Y.  R.  No  « 

C«K  8iI,E_  RegUlervtl  Hr  la  In  v  MERINO  RVMS 

1  8.  M.  ADAMS  -  Baui.i;  Bttus.i  .  Xxw  YoHX 

Rambouillet  &  Delaines 

A  few  good  rams  of  both  broods  at  fanners'  prices. 
Also  rams  good  enough  to  head  the  best  pure  bred 
flocks.  A  few  Rambouillet  ewes  to  sell,  open  or 
bred.  W.  H.  PKESTON.  Springwater,  N,  V. 

For  Sala— Holstein  and  Dorset  Sheep 

male  and  female  RoUtein.  IV,  yrs.  old.  Butte.-  record 
clo*e  up.  Small  Hock  boreets.  JfNisON.  1  «ek  Berlin,  S  T. 

GOATS 

SWISS  MILK  GOATS.  EWJRES.  Boa  130  Wtsibrook,  Conn. 


SWINE 


] 


Large  Berkshiresat  H  ighwood 

High  wood  Berkshire!,'  have  always  been 
noted  forsize  and  prolificacy  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  Utters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Springban lx  Farm 

offers  young  service  boal-8  by  Symboleer's  Superb,  No. 
<50301!.  Alsu  bred  “tv.vs  for  September  farrow.  Writ# 
J.  E.  W  ATSON  -  Marhlertale.  Conn. 


B  e  r  k  s  h  i  r  e  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stork  of  all  sge«  Get  special  prices  on 
service  boars.  We  made  a  high  show  record  this  fall. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


SHADYSIOE  BERKSHIRES ^ 

a  special  oiTer  on  fall  pigs  of  all  ages.  We  "hip  C.  O.  D. 
Pay  when  lliev  arrive.  P.  <5.  FIHHF.lt,  Prop..  Hamilton, S.Y. 


Hampshires  of  Quality 

Bred  in  the  purple  from  the  best  of  Mood  lines.  Cholera 
immuned,  double  treatment.  We  haves  few  Sprint;  Pile. 
Bo»r«  and  Gilts  of  DeKalb-Kint*  breeding— splendid  indi¬ 
vidual-.  wonderful  type,  great  nrvbed  barks,  inch  of  the 
ground,  perferr  feel  :  Hampshire  type  unexcelled  and  as 
"month  as  possible  to  find  them.  PrioeB  from  to  <100. 
One  yearling  Boar,  sired  by  Bunn's  JleKnlb-Kine.  na  near 
perfect  as  can  find  then  ,  £100.  Sent  on  approval. 

LISETER  FARMS  -  Newtown  Square,  Penn  a. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tlie  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs  established  in  1881;  n  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Keeord  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  50  earn,  at  25c  and 
50c  each:  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  iiecre- 
tury  for  instructions  in  recording  your  bogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  $«*»,  Bw  68,  Deyt.  8.  West  Chester,  Pa 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Sows,  bred  or  open,  at  *•><),  SfiO  and  S70  Each. 
ThreeTried  Service  Boa*?  at  from  $35  to  $7 5.  This 
is  your  chance  to  buy  America's  Best  at  a  great 
bargain.  VICTOR  FARMS,  BeIVvale.  N.Y. 


ForSale-OneTHS«SoD  Berkshire  Boar  and  Sow 

One  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jeney  Hull.  POPLAR 
HILL  FARM.  Sterlin«ton  N  Y.  Phone  Ratnago  Hills.  405  M 


A  Few  Registered  Ouroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs  '’0Td/' 

Thriiry  and  well  grown.  WHITE •  JONES.  «e,  U,n,n.  tt.T. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.’Spacktaie' 

R.  M.  Ml'OftE  -  Wi-i  Goxsackik.  >»w  York 


Reg.  ».  t.  C.  and  tlio-ter  White  Plgn,  and  bred 
sows.  K.  I*.  ROGERS  -  WiTTtl'Jl,  Nxw  YoBK 


0  1  O  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free. 

.  I.  U.  3  \  N’o.-t  Figs.  *10.50  tip.  Either  ae*.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Sati-facfion  Guamnteed.  s  hill.  Seseci  F»»v.  N.  T. 


lOOPigs 


Chester  White*  **ni  <»  weeks  old. 

$5.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS. ,  DV80ORR,  Pa. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  and  Reg.  Jersey  Calves 


Both  sex.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  MR  West  Chetier,  Pa. 


XZXJROCS 


F, 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  *ges  for  sale. 

M.  Fattiugtou  &  Sou  MerrUieiil,  N.  V. 


HAMPSHIRE  P1GSEITHER  SEX 

April  and  May  farrow.  Registered.  Cholera  im¬ 
mune.  Beat  of  breeding.  Farmer*'  prices.  Write 

W.  B.  SANBORN,  107  Josephine  S«s,  West  Somerville.  Mass. 


DC  ROCS— September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock- 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15.  Bradford.  N  T 


Special-BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS  Special 

Twenty  Selected  Spring  Farrowed  Boar."  for  Sale. 
Soon  ready  for  service.  Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd 
Breeding.  Guaranteed  Breeder*.  Herd  Immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Amuindale.  N.  J. 


Big  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

('•oars  and  "in  trim  larva  litters  amt  of  McChord  Path- 
.  ad»r  strain.  Registered,  E-week-  old  pigs.  $1&  each. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  Mcwto®,  Sussei  Ce.  N  J. 


Orion  Defender  Ourocs 


I'UTf  Gilts.  Sow 

OOITHI 4  HUM 


s 


a ud  Boars. 

SluiWr,  N.Y. 


I  #■#  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .•.  | 


lots.  Price  list.  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


r  LlVlYL  I  5  Ntnalh  Mated 

pairs  or  dozen 


cents. 


IF*  e  r  r  e  t  s 

Either  color;  large  or  small;  Mated  Pairs  or  Dozen 
lots.  Price  list  tree.  Illustrated  booklet  10c 

JNO.  f.  MURRAY  &  SON  N.  0.  No.  1  New  Landau.  Ohia 


Ferrets 


for  killing  rat®-  Also  hunting  rabbits. 
I  nit  motion  book  aini  price  list  fre^. 

l#OVl  F Arm* worth  New  l-andon.  Obi* 


POLICE  AND  ARMY  XDOGS 

I.itterof  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  generation 
Champion  and  International  Champion  in  Pedigrae 

6E0.  RAUCH.  Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Frcehuld.  N.  Y 


Tknrniuvhhrad  Qa.nl.  female,  is  uio«.  old.  None  bet- 

i  norougnorea  osigis  t.r  to  mg  tor  hunting  .mi  trau- 

tng  rabbit?.  No  faults.  $  lo.  Faini  uonl.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  «  HAS.  TOTH.  Henderson,  Maryland 


Want.dte  B.j-Bird  Dog  .'“iV, 

Wo<idcock  mid  Partridge  State  age  ami  priee.  Ad¬ 
dress  ALTVERTISKff  HIS4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Airadala  Ptinnist  FOR  *ALR.  Eiue  Pedigree, 
mreuaio  ruppiBi  buthkfifi.d  tittM,  x.rw.n.i.uu 

Qv.llgrt,  J  Cotltc  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
«  ktud.  Also  Fox  Terriers  NELSON  SROS  ,  ftiy.  P.. 


Eligible  Airedales  »1iU|l  KENNEU.  Duiituii,  Cun. 


•)?*  TfTir»»r 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


on  exhibition.  From  milking  machine  to 
delivery  truck — all  arranged  in  a  most 
attractive  assembly — could  be  found,  and 
if  interested,  one  could  trace  the  milk 
from  the  cow’s  udder  to  its  final  niche  in 
the  icebox  of  a  model  home.  Clearly  the 
machinery  show  was  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  entire  meet. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  genuine  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  loyal  support  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  business  men  of  the  “Twin 
Cities”  evidenced  toward  this  notable 
event.  Almost  every  building  was  espe¬ 
cially  dressed  for  the  occasion;  the  city 
was  postered  from  end  to  end  ;  the  dairy 
show  arrows  prevented  one  from  taking 
a  single  extra  step.  The  papers  issued 
special  dairy  show  editions,  every  one 
seemingly  eager  to  contribute  his  share  of 
time  or  money  toward  making  (lie  event 
successful.  Kven  before  it  was  decided 
in  hold  the  show  at  St.  Paul  a  group  of 
“Twin  City”  business  men  took  their  pens 
iu  hand  and  guaranteed  100,000  admis¬ 
sions.  If  anyone  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
urging  a  community  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  or  questions  what  the  cow  will 
eventually  accomplish  for  her  owner,  let 
him  wander  around  through  .Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  ask  the  farmer  or  the 
merchant  what  would  happen  should  the 
old  cow  go  on  strike,  as  did  the  miners  or 
railroad  operatives,  simply  because  the 
price  of  milk  was  of  necessity  reduced  in 
price.  This  year’s  slogan,  “Prosperity 
follows  the  dairy  cow."  tells  the  whole 
story,  and  the  farmers  and  business  men 
of  the  Northwest  are  duly  appreciative  of 
what  the  dairy  cow  has  achieved  for 
them. 

It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that  both 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  ap¬ 
proached  their  dairy  problems  witli  far- 
sighted  judgment.  Less  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  milk  produced  in  these  two  States 
is  sold  as  market  milk,  the  bulk  going 
into  butter  and  cheese.  Instead  of  shoot¬ 
ing  all  of  their  product  into  the  large 
cities  and  fight iug  with  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributers  they  have  managed  to  locate 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the 
producing  sections.  Now  they  are  ar¬ 
ranging  for  storage  warehouses  and  ere 
long  will  have  in  working  order  a  system 
of  marketing  that  will  take  most  of  the 
speculation  out  of  their  dairy  activities. 
Governor  Hoard  was  in  reality  .sponsor 
for  this  business  policy.  He  realized 
that  stability  and  insurance  against  sud¬ 
den  or  unnecessary  fluctuations  in  price 
were  absolutely  essential  and  sensed  the 
solution  of  many  present-day  problems 
almost  50  years  ago. 

Over  000  tubs  of  butter  were  entered 
in  competition.  Market  milk,  cheese  and 
ice  cream  each  contended  for  the  sec¬ 
tional  prizes.  The  "Healthlaud  Clinic” 
was  an  institution  by  itself.  Naturally 
the  important  part  that  milk  and  genuine 
dairy  products  play  in  nutrition  and 
health  were  featured.  The  unbelievable 
accomplishments  that  have  resulted  from 
introducing  milk  in  the  public  schools 
and  from  other  educational  propaganda 
that  has  been  supported  in  part  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council  was  graphically 
displayed.  Children  known  to  be  stunted 
both  physically  and  mentally  came  back 
promptly  after  the  products  for  the  dairy 
cow  were  supplied  in  generous  quanti¬ 
ties-.  Responsible  officials  and  medical 
men  subscribe  to  the  testimony  asserting 
that  not  only  has  the  output  for  milk 
been  greatly  extended,  but  that  vitality 
and  health  restoration  among  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  has  been  achieved  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  The  results 
of  experiments  where  poultry,  pigs  and 
puppies  were  fed  identical  rations  with 
and  without  milk  were  given,  and  milk 
won  every  time. 

Two  new  breed  champions  were  on  dis¬ 
play,  Pearl's  Dot  being  the  new  Guern¬ 
sey  queen  and  Hawthorne  Dairymaid  the 
new  Drown  Swiss  world’s  record  cow. 
The  former,  one  of  six  full  sisters,  four 
of  which  are  cla-s  leaders,  produced 
10,602.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  IHJS  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  now  leads  in  Class  Double  A.  The 
Swiss  cow  gave  over  22,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  upwards  of  000  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
show  of  Drown  'Swiss  exceeded  any  ex¬ 
hibition  ever  given  by  the  breeders,  and 
much  improvement  in  type  has  been 
made  iu  the  last  few  years.  The  Jersey 
show  was  small  in  numbers,  but  out¬ 
standing  in  quality.  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  won  both  grand 
championships.  The  showing  of  Ayr¬ 
shire^  was  not  up  to  the  standard  estab¬ 
lished  three  years  ago,  bur  the  tops  were 
real  show  specimens.  Both  Guernseys 
and  Holstein-  were  yet  to  be  judged  when 
this  report  was  put  iu  the  mails. 

The  dairy  science  meetings  were  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  research  men.  North  Da¬ 
kota  won  tbc  high  honors  in  the  college 
judging  contest,  with  Oregon  second  and 
Iowa  third.  The  New  Hampshire  trio 
were  high  in  Guernseys,  the  Oregon  team 
high  in  Jerseys,  Indiana  high  with  IIol- 
steins.  and  the  North  Dakota  team  high 
with  Ayrshires.  The  high  man  cm  all 
breeds  was  Oliver  K,  Deals  of  the  Oregon 
group.  The  contest  was  clean  and  spir¬ 
ited  and  very  efficiently  conducted.  It 
was  a  great  show,  and  the  attendance 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  recorded  during 
other  years,  F,  o,  m. 


The  Great  National  Dairy  Show 

The  dairy  cow.  supported  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  equipment  and  following  that  her 
own  products  virtually  have  created,  cap¬ 
tivated  the  great  Northwest  at.  St.  Paul 
last  week.  The  Twin  Cities  swarmed 
with  people  whose  major  interests  cen¬ 
tered  around  some  phase  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Forgetting,  for  the  time  being, 
the  grain,  flour  and  diversified  milling  ac¬ 
tivities  that  flourish  in  this  old-time 
prairie  district,  the  whole  community 
seemingly  halted  routine  long  enough  to 
visualize  the  inventory  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  as  portrayed  by  the  educational 
features  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  event  was  enthusiastically  wel¬ 
comed.  The  boys'  and  girls'  calf  clubs 
from  many  States  participated  in  demon¬ 
strations.  and  the  youngsters  from  Mary¬ 
land  were  heralded  winners,  iu  the  junior 
judging  contest.  Elizabeth  Willcrton, 
from  Ohio,  won  the  individual  high  score 
in  judging  the  several  classes  of  dairy 
animals.  Eight  colleges  entered  teams  in 
the  dairy  products  judging  competition, 
20  teams  competed  in  the  judging  of 
dairy  animals.  Ohio,  for  the  third  time 
in  succession,  won  the  former,  and  North 
Dakota  the  latter.  Oliver  K.  Beale  of 
Oregon  was  declared  the  winner  of  the 
coveted  honors  in  judging  dairy  animals. 

From  first  to  last  the  educational  fea¬ 
tures  were  dominant.  The  dairy  division 
of  the  Federal  Government  displayed  a 
most  illuminating  array  of  facts  about 
the  dairy  cow,  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
complicated  economics  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  dairy  products. 
The  research  involved  in  compiling  this 
data  is  simply  stupendous.  It  was  staged 
and  illustrated  in  an  attractive,  under¬ 
standable  form,  and  released  information 
that  every  dairyman  could  use  and  adopt 
in  his  every  day  farm  practices.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  campaign  for  introducing 
more  purebred  sires  were  tabulated;  the 
finding  of  the  several  cow  test  associa¬ 
tions  were  displayed  and  the  advantages 
of  both  undertakings  werecleverly  illus¬ 
trated.  Even  the  casual  observer  found 
himself  studying  this  exhibit  and  noting 
down  some  of  its  most  striking  lessons. 

All  of  the  dairy  breed  registry  associa¬ 
tions  made  creditable  educational  display. 
The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  featured  the 
achievements  of  Elizabeth  Farley  of  Am¬ 
herst.  Three  years  ago  she  borrowed 
$125  to  buy  a  purebred  Jersey  cow;  now 
she  has  assembled  a  herd  of  20  animals, 
has  paid  for  them  by  personally  operating 
a  milk  route  and  b’v  caring  for  the  cows 
and  milk  business  herself.  At  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  held  at  Spring- 
field,  one  of  her  cows,  Rachel,  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  “best  Jersey  cow  hied  and  ex¬ 
hibited  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.” 

The  Holstein -Friesian  Association 
launched  its  new  extension  campaign 
and  proposes  to  ask  the  various  colleges 
and  extension  divisions  to  guide  them  and 
to  unite  with  the  association  in  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  black  and  white 
cow.  Its  exhibit  of  enlarged  photos  fea¬ 
tured  the  results  of  the  Iowa  experiment, 
where  marked  improvement  in  type  and 
increased  production  of  milk  resulted 
from  mating  common  grades  of  Western 
origin  to  native  purebred  Holstein  bulls. 
It  tended  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  grade  dairy  cow  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  culling,  grading  and  intelli¬ 
gent  feeding.  Observers  were  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  constructive  breed¬ 
ing,  and  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  real  measure  of  a  good  bull  could 
only  be  taken  by  comparing  the  type  anil 
production  of  his  heifer  calves  with  the 
record  of  their  dams.  If  perchance  the 
bull  failed  to  improve  either  factor,  lie 
would  exemplify  the  slogan  “A  good  hull 
Is  half  the  herd,  a  poor  one  is  the  whole 
thing.” 

The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  exhibited  a 
five-generation  group  of  cattle  that  told  a 
very  convincing  story.  It  convinced  the 
onlookers  that  both  type  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  steadily  improved  and  in¬ 
creased  through  the  use  of  prepotent. 
Guernsey  sires.  On  viewing  the  display 
one  was  attracted  by  enlarged  portraits 
of  class  leaders  and  by  the  interesting 
facts  and  figures  that  were  compiled  from 
Guernsey  achievements.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  not  only  have  the  prices  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows  held  steadily,  bill 
that  the  prices  obtained  for  grades  has 
materially  increased  during  the '  period 
when  other  types  had  slumped.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  public  is  "sold"  on  the  idea 
of  coior  and  quality  of  milk  ns  produced 
by  representatives  of  this  breed. 

The  Ayrshire  association  featured  tlie 
Western  trend  of  dairying  and  pointed 
out  in  convincing  display  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  is  especialy  adapted  to  serve 
the  dairyman  who  appreciates  rugged- 
ness,  rare  grazing  qualities  and  highly-  de 
veloped  milking  characteristics.  If  if  is 
desired  to  manufacture  quality  cheese  or 
to  produce  a  4  per  cent  milk,  especially 
suited  for  infant  feeding,  the  supporters 
of  this  breed  arc  confident  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  cannot  he  excelled. 

There  was  no  visible  end  to  the  dairy 
equipment  and  machinery  show.  Every 
type  of  device  or  invention  that  has  to 
do  with  the  handling  of  milk  or  cows  or 
dairy  products  was  either  in  operation  or 


Milks  like  the  Calf 


HAYE  all  kinds  of  fun 


says  a  Perfection  Milker  owner,  "letting 
I  visitors  put  tlieir  thumbs  into  the  teat  cups.  Many  of  them  are 

more  or  less  familiar  with  other  milkers  but  every  one  has  de¬ 
clared  the  Perfection  squeeze  is  different  from  any  of  them.  Your 
reference  to  the  calf  is  no  exaggeration.*’ 

Thousands  of  other  Perfection  owners  will  tell  you  the  same. 
It  is  this  natural  downward  squeeze  like  the  calf's  that  enables  the 
Perfection  to  milk  with  less  suction  which  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
cow  and  results  in  increased  milk  flow.  It  is  the  downward  squeeze 
which  places  the  Perfection  in  a  class  by  itself  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint  as  the  teats  are  not  washed  with  the  milk  during  the 
milking. 

The  Perfection  Milker  has  now  been  on  the  market  for  nine 
years  and  has  proven  its  superiority.  If  you  have  electricity,  either 
high-line  or  32  volt,  let  us  tell  you  about  the  new  Perfection  Elec¬ 
tric  or  demonstrate  it  right  in  your  own  barn. 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

If  you  have  eight  cows  or  a  hundred,  there  is  a  Perfection  to  fit  your  needs 
at  a  price  within  your  reach.  And  you  can  pay  in  easy  monthly  payments  if 
you  wish.  Why  tie  yourself  down  to  the  drudgery  of  handmilking,  when  you 
can  have  a  Perfection  Milker  now  and  let  it  pay  for  itself? 

Write  us  today.  Just  tell  us  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  whether  or  not 
you  have  electricity. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factory  and  Main  Office 

2115  East  Hennepin  Avenue 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Eastern  Sales  Office 

464  South  Clinton  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TTlcrre 


I  of  prize-winning  recipe*  for  cnr^aiB 
fng  and  amok  ins;  meats  and  fish  at” 
home*  sent  on  requect.  Book  alto  tel  la  bow  to 
■»ve  half  on  meat  bills  with  * 


•  Voart*  Stioe***.  »#w ar«  of  Imitations  tnd 

Thoijaanaa  of  National  Giants  in  ii*««  In  U.S.  sod  fomiirn  coon* 
trum.  Po*i lively  beet  way  tostnoka  hams,  bacon,  etc.  Oporst> 
«><.i  in  or  outdoor*  A  f  ter  amokln*  m«ut*  um«  for  stors  houss, 
Mario  in  M  aix«*  flr*proot.  OuaranUatf.  FTICE  Book  ffiyssreS* 
lp«Mr  rock-bottom  onces,  full  detail*,  love* titrate! 

PORTABLE  ELEVAION  - - 

•wBLft./'  d&rrtssm  fL 

Uowmoloa.  X  d&tl’MA'  t'Sfi  T '  S 


Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


MINERAL?*, 

^COMPOUND 


CALF  MEAL 


Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,  "How  to 
Feed  Calves/’  giving  important 
authoritative  information  lor 
farm  era.  Sent  you  FHEh* 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

...  ... . „  In  bturin«n»  in 

Waukegan  over  ISSveart  •“* 


88  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  in  Urn  “  Call forma  of  the  ICost "  1*  both  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant ;  mlltl  climate,  productive  vol I .  long 
growing  hcOxOH,  Huh  market*,  near  Philadelphia  and  At¬ 
lantic  city  Ulna,  catalog  describe*  equipped  farms. 
$1,000  op,  on  terms.  FREE  copy.  New  Jrr.cy  Fur m 
Agency,  ZOOKN  R.  1£.  Tru.t Bids.,  Plilludi'tpiiln,  Pa. 


- - -  TSS)  ,,- 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  GREEN  STREET  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


e  r  armer’s  senator 


“New  York  Fanners  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate  who  has 
been  consistently  their  friend,  who 
has  voted  for  all  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  agricultural 
industry”— Capper. 


Arthur  Capper,  the  great  Kansas  statesman 
and  the  recognized  spokesman  of  the  Farmers  in 
Congress,  supports 


United  States  Senator  WILLIAM  M.  CALDER 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 


Calder 


FOR  RE-ELECTION 


“As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Senator  Calder  has  always  shown 
the  greatest  industry,  persistency  and  courage.  He  is  always  on  the  job  supporting 
co-operative  marketing,  farm  credits,  agricultural  appropriations  and  other  farm 
legislation.” 

Calder ,  and  the  Recent  Republican  Majority  in  Congress : 

American  history  protects  the  farmer  from 
ruinous  foreign  competition.  • 

6.  When  Democratic  policy  of  drastic  deflation 
“broke”  the  farmers’  market,  Calder  urged 
and  Congress  approved  the  revival  of  War 
Finance  Corporation,  which  prevented  a  panic 
and  saved  millions  of  farmers  from  financial 
failure. 

7.  Enacted  a  law  regulating  grain  exchanges  so  as 
to  prevent  vicious  forms  of  gambling  in  price  of 
grains. 

8.  Increased  rate  of  interest  on  farm  loan  bonds  in 
order  to  make  them  more  easily  marketable. 


Increased  the  funds  available  for  Farm  Loan 
Banks  $25,000,000. 

Increased  appropriation  for  eradicating  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle  $2,500,000  above  the  last  appro¬ 
priation  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  which  voted 
only  $500,000  for  this  work. 

Authorized  a  farm  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Passed  the  bill  legalizing  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting. 

Passed  a  Tariff  bill  which  for  the  first  time  in 
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Nature  Notes 


The  Business  of  Breeding  White  Rats 

"What  about  the  business  of  breeding 
white  rats  or  mice?  Is  there  a  safe  de¬ 
mand  for  them  from  laboratories?  What 
sized  rat  is  required?  s.  n.  K. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  aver¬ 
age  breeder  or  raiser  cannot  produce  an 
animal  free  enough  from  objectionable 
features  or  faults  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
requirements  of  scientific  institutions. 
They  either  get  a  strain  that  carries 
weaknesses  or  do  not  keep  them  clean. 
There  is  quite  a  demand  among  different 
laboratories  and  pet  stock  dealers  for 
them,  but  only  in  a  few  instances  do  the 
breeders  stick  to  the  industry  long  enough 
to  assure  institutions  of  a  regular  source 
of  supply.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  farm 
or  city  young  people  or  some  dependent 
taking  the  proposition  up  as  a  side  line 
and  then  letting  it  drop,  but  if  the  ones 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  stick  to 
it,  however,  and  follow  up  their  pros¬ 
pects,  the  white  rat  and  white  mice  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  made  fairly  remunerative. 
Animals  of  from  one  to  four  ounces  are 
generally  used,  and  are  not  Controlled  by 
any  season,  except  possibly  when  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  are  slowing  down  a  lit¬ 
tle  during  the  Summer  vacation  months. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY. 


Trappers  and  Collectors 

—you  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with 
your  furs— bo  careful  where  you  ship.  Get 
more  money  by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  In 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world. 

Why  Wo  Gan  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furn  than  others  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Wa  charge  no  commission— saving 
you  another  5  or  1M.  If  requested,  we 
will  hold  furB  separate  an!  quote  you  our 
best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
your  furs  at  our  expense.  Send  at  once 
for  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 
Wo  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  great 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

t  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 


TT  A  T7~  pictures  prove  your 

^  selling  arguments.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  practical  records  of  your  crops, 
stock,  equipment — records  easy  to  make, 
vivid,  authentic,  permanent. 

And  the  farm  abounds  with  pictures  for 


“Eat  Out  of  Your  Hand” 

The  most  interesting  vacation  exper¬ 
ience  I  ever  had  occurred  during  the 
month  of  August.  1922,  at  Highland 
Lake,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  I  boarded 
at  the  Mills  House,  which  is  near  Billy’s 
Log  Cabin,  on  Highland  Lake.  William 
Hammond  is  the  owner  of  the  Log  Cabin, 
which  is  a  popular  Summer  resort  for 
refreshments,  dances  and  beefsteak  par¬ 
ties.  In  front  of  the  Log  Cabin  is  a 
long,  narrow  dock,  used  as  a  motor-boat 
landing,  and  near  the  shore  end  of  the 
dock  you  can  reach  the  water  with  your 
hand  by  kneeling  down  or  by  lying  flat 
on  your  stomach. 

Although  there  are  no  restrictions 
against  fishing  in  any  part  of  the  lake,  it 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  unwritten 
law  that  no  Ashing  is  permitted  near 
Billy’s  Log  Cabin.  It  seems  to  be  a 
tradition,  due  to  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  perch  and  sunfish  hover  in  schools 
around  the  Log  Cabin  dock,  without  the 
slightest  fear.  They  seem  to  know  by 
intuition  that  they  are  free  from  molesta¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  they  will  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  eat  out 
of  your  band.  They  are  very  fond  of 
crackers  and  ice  cream  cones.  If  you 
break  up  a  cracker  or  a  cone  and  throw  it 
on  the  water  it  will  attract  the  fish  in 
great  numbers.  Then  comes  the  time  for 
action.  There  is  a  violent  agitation  of 
the  water  as  the  fish  appear,  and  you 
then  proceed  to  feed  them  out  of  your 
hand  by  holding  the  crackers  or  ice  cream 
cones  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
litis  fashion  they  will  eat  up  it  box  of 
crackers  in  two  minutes,  and  look  for 
more.  The  sensation  of  feeding  them  is 
a  wonderful  thrill,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

New  York  City.  Herman  hoksig,  .tr. 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  your  latest  Price  List  and  u 
supply  of  Shipping  Tags.  Keep  me 
posted  on  the  New  York  fur  market. 


Name 


No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak 
Jr.,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens  f.y. 7,  makes  large  sized, 
clean-cut,  sparkling  pictures — 
the  kind  you  want  to  make 
at  the  Thanksgiving  reunion, 
for  example.  Size,  2^$  x  476 
inches. 


Town 


Don’t  Take  a  Chance 

furs 


GET  wise,  fellows  — 
make  those  extra  dol¬ 
lars  yourself.  We  need 
your  furs.  You  need  the 
money.  We  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  They  are  right  at  our 
door  ready  to  take  your 
furs  as  they  come  in  and 
pay  the  right  prices. 

Your  check  goes  back  by  re¬ 
turn  mall  and  you  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
pay  right  because  we  sell  right. 
This  means  we  get  alt  your 
shipments  and  do  the  business. 
Ask  the  trapper  who  knows. 
Once  a  Struck  &  Bossak  ship- 
per  and  you're  always  one. 
Our  trappers  have  no  p.oor 
years.  They  know  in  advance 
that  \vc  give  a  square  deal  and 
every  shipment  brings  good 
money. 


it  your  dealer  s  for  $23 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y 


SEND 

YOUR 


Send  us  your 
n  a  m  e  anil  ad- 
dic*».  (iit  our 
l'rtec  HnUt-iln,. 
Shipping  Tap*, 
and  lull  par¬ 
ticular*,  Do  It 
right  now.  Till* 
mean,  real  dol¬ 
lar*  to  yon.  to 
don’t  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 


Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc 

151  West  28th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


BECAUSE:  we  give  top  market 
prices.  BECAUSE :  we  send  your 
payments  to  you  promptly.  BE¬ 
CAUSE  :  we  are  a  large  house  and 
can  use  as  many  raw  furs  as  you 
send  ns.  BECAUSE:  we  give  you 
an  absolutely  square  deal. 

.  Sent!  your  name  an«5  addreaa  and 
receive  price  liela,  market  infor- 

^tnntinn  onU  hlntu  to  trapper*.  He 
Bure  to  iret  the  most forth!* year’s 
catch  bv  reeeiviin?  lids  Informa¬ 
tion  before  shipping  elsewhere. 


Bat  Breeding  in  New  England 

On  page  1093  you  have  an  item  about 
bats  and  mosquitoes.  On  the  east  side  of 
my  house,  which  is  of  brick,  and  behind 
a  shutter  which  is  somewhat  protected 
from  (lie  north.  30  to  HO  bats  hibernate 
every  Winter.  They  have  Open  there  to 
my  knowledge  for  five  years.  For  how 
long  a  time  before  one  of  the  children  dis¬ 
covered  them,  1  do  not  know.  We  have 
very  few  mosquitoes.  It  is  possible  to  sit 
out  of  doors  evenings  with  perfect  com¬ 
fort.  There  are  plenty  of  places  quite 
near  us  where  mosquitoes  can  breed.  1 
should  like  to  build  a  place  near  by 
where  these  bats  can  roost  in  Summer 
and  find  good  protection  against  our  cold 
Winters.  Han  you  give  some  ideas  about 
a  building  of  this  kind?  aniitox  kollins. 

New  Hampshire, 

B.  N.-Y. — Wo  must  ask  our  .Southern 
friends  to  toll  us  about  this.  Several 
readers  who  live  in  Texas  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  matter.  Our  Northern  scien¬ 
tists  seem  to  think  that  such  a  plan  will 
fail  in  our  Northern  climate,  hut  others 
believe  in  it.  We  would  like  to  see  it 
tried  out  fully. 


aSEDELMAN  &C0INC. 


HIGH  PRICKS  for  your  chi  h  this  year 
nro  assured.  He  sure  you  ship  to  a 
reliable  house  and  c<”  every  dollar 
your  p>‘lts  am  worth.  Our  many  year  a  in  I  hr 
uuoinvs'i  lias  taught  ua  the  aeerol  of  gradlug 
which  means  lliai  yon  net  top-noli-h  price*  from 
as.  Don’t  bo  fooled  by  promisee— we  guarantee 
to  pay  every  aunt  your  catch  la  worth,  baited  on 
rollnfde  gntdlutr  Semi  u*  u  Miqinivnt  anil  he 
assured.  You  will  Uion  become  a  regular  i-liipper 
anti  booster  year  after  year  like  fliDUg- 
I  antis  of  other  trapper*. 

New  big  price  list  sent  anywhere  free. 

IteolilHiiia  ui'-to  ttie- 

9HK  ■ 

£5  wy 
Hr 

MLflN  loi.i  "tii 

IH  ■  you 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER.  Inc. 

126  West  27lli  SI.,  New  York  City 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


TRAPPERS 


otart  your  season  right 
Communicate  with  us 


TRAPPERS 


Write  for  our  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  “free” 


IT'S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 

that  puts  the  dollars  in  the  shippers’ 
pocket*.  Thiit’s  till)  multi  ruitaoo  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  any  trouble  holding 
old  xhipperx.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Slinply  n  square  deal  bo  shippers  through¬ 
out  the  lulled  States,  < '  an  a  tilt  and  Alaska 
since  1XW.  Who  olTera  more  and  keeps 
ins  promise  t 


ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Kosenstiel,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


The  Veteran  Hen 

T  notice  on  page  1 035  the  picture  of 
F.  II.  Tubbs  of  Olean,  N.  Y..  and  his 
purebred  White  Leghorn  hen,  hatched  in 
1910.  being  12  years  old.  I  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  Brown  Leghorn  hen  hatched  in  1904 
in  the  month  of  June,  making  her  18 
years  old  last  June.  She  laid  a  few  eggs 
tin's  Summer,  and  never  wanted  to  set. 

Ohio.  EDWIN  J.  1ULIEL. 


IJ t  1111  MM  Wc  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
If  I  I  Hf  If  all  staph-  fur*— Skunk.  Mink, 

■  X|  wet  B  I  IB  Mtislti.il  It™ . inn,  Red  Kox. 

■  m  B  ■  11  Haney  Fin's  a  specialty.  Includ 
ing  silver  and  Cross  Kox. 
Kish  or,  Marten.  »tc.  Ext.  1X70. 
Oiu  ihintiniiofl  prompt  roturnsnml  libonil  policy  nro  now 
bringing  us  sliipm.ml*  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
•  "  Mexh'o.  Rand  for  free  l’rioo  1. 1st.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  X  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N  V.  Dope.  29 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
u  Quick  rvply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y, 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


very  palatable*  Buckwheat  is  liked  and 
is  much  used  in  cold  weather  by  farmers 
who  raise  it.  Buckwheat  and  oats  are 
high  in  fiber  content,  though  containing 
about,  the  same  amount  of  protein  that 
corn  does.  They  cannot,  replace  corn  in 
a  poultry  ration,  but  may  well  be  added 
to  it.  Oats  should  be  heavy  to  be  of 
value.  M.  b.  D, 


SLEEP  on  0  gtnu|pe  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow,  soothing,  refreshing,  invigorat 
*ng;  3-lb.  piltow,  $1.25;  cash  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  Pine  Hill  Camp,  Raquette  Lake. 
N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


FOR  SALE — Pare  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  34 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN.  Box  87,  Katonab. 


feed  at  night;  plenty  of  water.  w.  a. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Your  mash  contains  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  in  a  poultry  ration,  but  you 
are  unnecessarily  finicky  about  propor¬ 
tions.  Why  not.  make  it  up  as  follows: 
Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  cornmeal, 
gnmnd  oats,  wheat  bran,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings.  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  I 
should  omit  the  Alfalfa  meal,  as  being 
too  expensive  to  justify  its  addition  to  a 
mash.  Feed  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  if  you 
have  either,  but  let  the  hens  do  the 
grinding.  You  will  note  that  ihe  above 
suggested  mash  has  a  greater  amount  of 
beef  scrap  than  the  one  you  submit,  one- 
sixth  part,  instead  of  two-nineteenths. 
Your  mash  is  too  low  in  animal  protein 
for  thp  best  results.  The  addition  of 
some  wheat  to  your  scratch  fecal  would 
improve  it.  though  Cracked  com  should 
form  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  ration, 
and  wheat,  buckwheat,  barley  and  oats 
may  .ill  be  fed  With  the  com.  Make  it. 
tine-half  cracked  corn,  and  use  such  other 
grains  as  you  have  to  make  out  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Oats  should  he  heavy  to  he  of 
value,  and  if  is  well  to  see  that  they  are 
not  wasted  in  the  litter  instead  of  being 
eaten.  Sprouted  oats  are  excellent  for 
green  food,  though  this  grain  treated  with 
boiling  water  to  soften  it  and  make  it 
more  palatable  is  thought  equal  in  value 
to  sprouted  oats  by  many  poultrymon. 
Eight  quarts  of  scratch  feed  per  day  for 
lot)  hens  is  rather  light  feeding;  they 
will  probably  eat  half  as  much  again  and 
still  consume  a  full  amount  of  mash. 
Give  a  rather  light  feeding  of  grain  in  the 
morning  and  all  that  they  will  eat  at 
night.  M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Ventilation 

1  recently  purchased  a  farm  upon  which 
a  new  henhouse  has  been  built,  but  not. 
entirely  completed.  It  is  20x100  ft.,  and 
a  monitor  or  Cornell  type  house,  but  not 
much  provision  has  been  made  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  There  are  12  windows  2x414  ft. 
on  south  side.  In  the  upper  part  are  12 
windows  2  ft.  square.  Above  these  win¬ 
dows.  and  between  each  rafter  is  an  open 
space,  filled  loosely  with  straw,  for  the 
air  to  pass  out.  Would  some  extra  can¬ 
vas  windows  on  the  south  side  give  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation,  and.  if  so.  how  mrtny? 
Would  a  fresh-air  duet  every  1."  ft.  work 
in  a  heuhou.se?  The  Winters  in  Southern 
Michigan  sometimes  go  10  or  15  degrees 
below  zero.  The  floor  of  this  house  is  of 
gravel.  Would  it  he  necessary  or  better 
to  pm  in  cement  floor?  Would  a  cement 
floor  be  any  drier  if.  after  drying  a  few 
days,  paint  with  asphalt  paint,  then  cover 
with  1  in.  more  of  cement?  ,t.  r.  l. 

Michigan. 

Modern  poultry-houses  are  ventilated 
through  windows  or  openings  in  one  wall, 
the  other  three  wall-  of  the  building  be¬ 
ing  airtight.  1  think  that  you  will  find 
the  window  openings  (bar  you  mention 
sufficient  for  the  ventilation  of  ibis  build¬ 
ing.  The  windows  should  be  removed  in 
the  Summer.  In  rbe  Winter,  the  upper 
sashes,  or  the  whole  window,  if  of  single 
sash  type,  -hould  be  dropped  back  for 
several  inches  ar  the  top.  and  the  side 
openings  thus  made  should  be  closed  by 
V-slmped  boards  cut  to  fit.  This  will 
compel  the  entering  air  to  pass  over  the 
tops  of  the  saslies  and  prevent  direct 
drafts  upon  the  floor.  The  small  win¬ 
dows  in  the  upper  portion  will  probably 
need  to  he  kept  closed  in  cold  weather. 

A  concrete  floor  is  superior  to  one  of 
gravel  alone,  because  of  being  more  easily 
kept  clean  aiul  of  being  rat  proof.  If 
well  under-drained  and  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  it  should 
be  dry  and  without  need  of  any  special 
precaution  to  prevent  seepage  of  water 
through  it.  M.  B.  D. 


NICE  large  Oregoa  prunes  direct;  special  12% 
lb.  sample  bag,  express  prepaid,  $2;  25  lbs. 
prepaid.  $3.75.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS 
Salem.  Ore. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

My  chickens  are  troubled  with  worm. 
What  is  the  remedy?  a.  a. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  tobacco  treatment  is  recommended 
for  flocks  that  are  so  badly  infested  by 
worms  as  to  need  flock  treatment.  For 
individual  birds,  one  to  two  teaspoons  of 
turpentine,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  some  simple  oil.  may  be  given  and 
followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  physic  of 
castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 

To  administer  the  tobacco  treatment, 
steep  1  lb.  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems  for 
each  100  birds  in  enough  water  to  cover. 
Then  mix  liquor  and  stems  with  four 
qunr  s  of  mash  and  feed  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  to  the  fowls  that  have  been 
without  food  since  the  previous  day.  A 
few  hours  later,  give  a  physic  of  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salts  for  each  100  fowls  dissolved 
in  water  and  mixed  with  three  quarts  of 
ma<b.  feeding  so  that  each  fowl  will  get 
its  share.  In  order  that  the  fowls  may 
not  quickly  pick  the  worms  expelled  by 
the  treatment  and  thus  become  reiufested, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  droppings  be 
promptly  removed  or  so  covered  that  the 
fowls  cannot  get  at  them.  M.  B.  D. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay;  several  car»  mixed 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear  Tim¬ 
othy  amt  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey. 

in  pails'.  5  lbs.,  net  price,  85c,  postpaid  in 
second  zone;  10c  extra  each  additional  zone; 
give  county  with  address.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


40  TONS  of  extra  goo*)  cattle  beets;  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed  bay.  DEAN 
M.  BARBEE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SERE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre 
paid  3d  zone.  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay.  A.  A 
MOORE,  Wampeville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted;  circular  free.  FOS 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  Ibe,  finest  white.  $2  in  3d  zone: 

$2.20  in  4th  zone;  buckwheat  20c  less;  60-lb 
cans,  white,  $7.80.  f.  o.  b.  here;  buckwheat, 
$6.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Hot  air  furnace. 

pipes  and  floor  registers;  good  condition.  A. 
O.  CHAPIN,  Sharor  Springs,  N.  Y. 


•  fn  TOWERS  ° 
FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


HAVE  you  any  real  old  letters  bearing  postage 
stamps  stored  in  your  attic?  Turn  them  into 
money.  Write  COLLECTOR,  18  Hewlett  Street. 
Waterhurv.  Conn. 


IBs  the  Patented  Features 
v/TA  the  Special  Materials  ami 
Workmanship  thatma/ie 

Big  Difference 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  Having  to  purchase  baled  material 
for  my  henhouse  litter,  which  would  he 
preferable,  straw.  Timothy,  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa?  2.  Having  one  screened  (wire) 
opening  20x20  in.  in  door,  facing  the 
south  of  my  henhouse,  should  this  he 
changed  to  a  glass  window  or  covered 
with  heavy  cheesecloth,  or  left  just  as  it 
is  for  the  Winter?  3.  Having  a  small 
outside  run.  should  this  be  accessible  to 
liens  in  the  Winter?  4.  For  a  white¬ 
washed  henhouse  “  ft.  high,  li  ft.  wide 
and  11  ft.  long,  what  size  electric  bulb 
should  be  used?  5.  Having  the  Cornell 
dry  uiash  before  the  fowls  all  the  time, 
what  kind  and  how  much  scratch  feed 
should  he  given  to  20  fowls?  E.  X.  s. 

1.  Aside  from  cost,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
would  make  the  best  litter,  since  the 
leavo  will  bo  eaten  and  furnish  much 
needed  food  elements.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever.  you  will  prefer  to  use  straw  for  lit¬ 
ter  and  feed  a  lirtle  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
daily,  allowing  the  waste  parts  to  add  to 
the  floor  covering. 

2.  Your  one  opening  on  the  south  will 
probably  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
house  dry  in  cold  weather.  If  it  does, 
when  entirely  uncovered,  no  further  ven¬ 
tilation  will  he  needed.  If  the  interior 
becomes  damp,  open  windows  on  tbc 
south  by  dropping  the  upper  sashes  back 
a  few  inches  into  the  house  and  closing 
the  side  opeuings  thus  made  with  V- 
shaped  boards,  ’"hopper  slides.”  Don’t 
cover  ventilator  openings  with  cloth. 

3.  As  you  and  the  liens  please.  It  will 
not  hurt  the  hens  to  run  outside  if  they 
arc  allowed  to  do  so  the  year  round. 

4.  Ese  as  small  a  bulb  as  will  light 
the  floor  clearly  and  enable^  the  fowls  to 
find  their  grain  in  the  litter.  A  reflector 
above  the  bulb  will  help  materially. 

5.  Make  scratch  feed  one-lialf,  or  more, 
cracked  corn ;  the  balance  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat.  oats,  barley.  »»r  a  part  of  these, 
in  about  any  proportion  you  wish,  (live 
the  liens  a  small  handful  of  grain  each 
in  the  morning  and  all  that  they  will  cat 
at  their  last,  meal  under  lights.  They 
may  need  from  two  to  four  quarts  daily. 
Try  to  get  them  to  eat  about  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  whole  grains  and  mash,  and,  if 
they  neglect  the  mash,  feed  less  whole 
grain  to  stimulate  their  appetities  for 
the  less  palatable  mash  mixure.  m.  it.  n. 


’ — Clover-bassw  >o<J,  extracted,  delivered 
ne.  5  lbs.  $1,25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  clover, 
color,  fine  flavor,  $1.15  and  $2;  buek- 
$1.15  and  $1.90;  larger  quantities  buck- 
ask  price;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
.LIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


)  EVERYWHERE 
AJTOWER  CO 

BOSTON  ►  *  ^ 


HONEY — Light,  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honev 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15 
delivered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON 
Cranford.  N.  J. 


Hens  with  Corns 

I  had  one  ben  first  with  a  hard  core 
in  the  bottom  of  her  foot,  swelling  to  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut.  ami  very  sore. 
Some  of  the  other  hens  have  it  in  both 
feet.  I  cut  one  open  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  hard  growth.  R.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

This  condition  is  very  like  that  induced 
by  corns  in  humans,  though  sometimes 
abscesses  form  in  the  deeper  tissues  of 
the  feet,  and  an  open,  running  sore  may 
result.  Ordinarily  these  hard  bunches  do 
little  or  no  barm  and  need  not  be  treated. 
If  inflammation  and  abscess  formation 
ensues,  it  may  be  wise  to  open  the  swell¬ 
ing  with  a  sharp,  clean  blade  ami  dress 
the  wound  with  some  simple  antiseptic 
ointment.  Give  the  fowls  sufficiently  wide 
perches  for  their  comfort,  as  the  tight 
grasping  of  too  small  perch  supports  is 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  corn  forma¬ 
tion.  Jumping  from  high  perches  to  hard 
floors  is  also  said  to  bring  about  bruises 
of  the  feet.  m.  B.  D. 


WANTED — Caudce  or  Buckeye  Mammoth  incu 
bator.  any  elze  W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Box  91. 
Route  No.  1.  Bridgeport,  Conn, 


Make  Money  for  You 

j  Churn  the  finest  grade  butter. 
I  wash  and  work  it  ready  for  pack- 
J  ins  without  removing  from  chum, 
thus  savins  valuable  time  and 
\  labor.  This  method  keepa  rraia 
of  batter  firm. 

Sturdily  built,  but  lifetime-  Ce- 
*■ — —  pacity,  it  gal-.  In  X00  gait. 

Sold  thru  dealer*  or  direct-  Write 

for  Mulin'. 

FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

706  Wellmaa  Building  Jem  ••town,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  tbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90:  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  grade  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  R.  3,  Cortland, 


STATPE  RICE 
Carload  lots. 

fhane  tO«FJ 


CiderApples  Wanted 

N.  count  t  mson.  Maple  kn..  Pnlukin.  M. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes 
per  barrel  165  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  Painter.  GEOi 
W.  WARREN.  Painter.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  Danish  Ball  Head 
••abbage.  also  one  of  nice  potatoes.  Apply 
HAROLD  J.  REEVES,  Riverside  Farm,  Well* 
Bridge.  N.  Y. 


CAR  LOTS.  State  price. 

V.  Palmer  C o-  Cob,  Conn. 


»  -nine  Wanted  in  car  load  lots  or  less  by 
Applet  John  F.  W liken*  P»-ka.lll,  a.  T. 

TKt.Kl'tHlSK  PXEKSKtLL  «—  PkETT  T— 4 


FOR  SALE — One  Planet  Jr.  combined  hill  and 
drill  seeder,  double  and  single  wheel  hoe 
cultivator  and  plow;  good  as  new;  $12;  one 
Acme  adjustable  dress  form:  good  as  new;  price 
$6.50.  GEORGE  L.  BUXTON.  Minerva,  Stark 
Co..  O. 


Cid8r  Apples  Wanted 


Molting  Pullets 

I  have  trouble  with  my  pullets  going 
into  a  partial  molt  each  Fall.  They  were 
hatched  the  last  of  March  and  during 
April.  j.  B.  c. 

Maryland. 

If  these  pullets  are  really  molting,  not 
merely  exchanging  chick  feathers  for  the 
dress  of  more  mature  age,  it  is  because 
they  Lave  been  hatched  too  early  aud 
forced  by  heavy  feeding  to  premature  ma¬ 
turity,  It  frequently  happens  that  early 
hatched  pullets,  March  or  early  April, 
when  well  fed  tipou  a  ration  containing 
considerable  animal  protein,  mature  and 
lay  a  few  eggs  in  the  Fall  and  then  molt, 
remaining  idle  until  tile  following  Spring. 
This  occurrence  is  to  he  avoided  by  inter 
hatching  aud  by  refraining  from  forcing 
to  early  maturity  by  heavy  feeding  upon 
high  protein  foods.  If  it  is  seen  in  late 
Summer  that  pullets  are  ripening  too 
fast,  as  shown  by  cunb  development  and 
the  other  characteristics  of  maturity,  they 
should  he  retarded  iu  development  by 
withholding  the  mash  and  feeding  whole 
grain  alone,  at  ihe  same  time  giving  all 
the  range  possible.  Molting  may  also  he 
tmlueed  by  making  radical  changes  in 
feed  and  methods  of  care  or  of  surround¬ 
ings.  Pullets  should  be  got  into  their 
Winter  quarters  before  they  have  com¬ 
menced  to  lay,  iu  order  that  a  sudden 
change  in  surroundings  may  not  check 
laying  aud  induce  a  molt.  M.  B.  P. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


GRAIN  THRESHER,  hay  baler,  drill,  gas  en¬ 
gine,  binder  and  other  farm  machinery;  prae 
tically  new.  JESSE  COLLINS,  Port  Washing 
ton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1331 


YEI.LoW  Jersey,  Write  Hymau, 
sweet  potatoes,  bushel.'  $1.20 
COLIN  McNleOl  ,  Milford,  Del. 


Red  Porto  Rieo 
:  barrel,  $2.50. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — best  quality  maple  syrup 
grapes  or  easa  taken  DEN.  ROBINSON 
Pawlet,  Vt. 


MUST  SELL — <’,,000  Candee  Incubator;  used  four 
seasons:  everything  good  as  new;  price  $55" 
f.  o.  b.  s.  KLINE,  Middleereek,  Pa. 


FRESII  Id-style  op  yeas:  cakes  will  assure 
you  bett.-r  I'lvsie  ;  v.  nt  for  3"e.  money  order. 
MISS  h.  M.  Worsham.  Seventy  Six.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Ventral  New  York  State  road  farm 
cheap;  one  worth  locking  into;  tools:  no  stuck 
ADVERTISER  2""t,  .are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  or  '.tree  600-egg  sections  for 
Newtown  Riunt  tn>  ubator.  in  perfect  order; 
would  eotis 'ii<r  et.flre  machine;  state  lowest 
cash  price.  A-  Ui  BRIDGE  FARM.  Marlboro 
Muss. 


FARM — Near  Chatham;  110  acres;  70  tillable. 

14  iu  wood;  brooks,  springs;  lu-roeiti  house; 
with  or  Without  stock,  tools.  It.  S.  MePHKU 
S* IN,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  A. 


Ration  for  Pullets 

Would  you  give  us  a  ration  f<>r  pullets, 
using  buckwheat  ami  oats,  with  other 
necessary  grains?  All  the  rations  call 
for  wheat,  which  is  very  expensive  here, 
and  as  we  have  a  good  supply  of  buck¬ 
wheat  would  like  to  use  that  if  a  good 
rai ion  can  be  made  to  include  it.  Our 
pullets  are  now  ,1V.  months  old  aud  have 
been  laying  for  a  month.  How  many 
pounds  should  he  fed  to  1 04 >  pullets?  We 
keep  the  (’ornell  laying  mash  before  them 
all  the  while.  w.  R.  R. 

New  York. 

Ruck  wheat  and  oats  may  be  used  iu  the 
whole  grain  mixture  where  the  Cornell 
mash  is  fed.  and  wheat  may  be  omitted.- 
Wheat  lias  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  grains  in  poultry 
feeding,  but  ii  is  probably  inferior  to 
corn  as  a  single  graintfood,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  can  be  more  nearly  dis¬ 
pensed  with  than  many  poultrymen  be¬ 
lieve.  Crackl'd  corn  should  make  up  half 
or  more  of  the.  grain  ration,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  may  be  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and. 
perhaps,  rye.  Wheat  may  be  used  also  in 
some  proportion  if  desired.  The  trouble 
with  oats  as  whole  grains  is  the  indispo¬ 
sition  of  most  flocks  to  eat  any  great 
quantity  of  them,  and  rye,  also,  is  not 


:•)  CLEVELAND  tractor,  with  2-bottom  plow: 
m st  lie  -  d;  $650  lor  quick  sale.  ADYER 
ER  1936,  re  Rural  Ncw  Yorker. 


ALE — First-class  dairy  farm  of  279  acres; 

equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  flu. 
from  railroad  town:  district  school  on 
Ibis  (arm  must  be  sold  to  settle  u  part- 
>  business.  RoX  174,  DovvUsvUle,  N.  Y. 


-.ire.-  first-class  York  State 
t  I'REWSTER,  Deep  River. 


Miscellaneous 


fancy  hand-picked;  1" 
1.25:  postpaid,  insured. 

,  Franklin,  Va. 


HOMES  W  ANTED— T  o  1*1  \U)  NR  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  Street,  New  York,  desires 
to  communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  who  will  take  us  member'  of  their  house¬ 
hold  suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years. 
There  is  no  greater  charily  than  this. 


FOR  s.VI.E— » 'hesrunt  post',  cut  to  suit  your 
wants:  pi:  -s  rig  nr;  write,  stating  your  needs. 
ZEUFASS  FARM  Dullsville,  X.  Y. 


Improving  Poultry  Ration 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  following 
laying  mush  is  mixed  right.  I  feed  it 
twice  a  day  to  130  liens — "Barred  Bocks 
and  I.egborns.  Three  parts  ground  oats, 
four  parts  bran,  two  parts  white  mid¬ 
dlings.  two  parts  beef  scrap,  four  parts 
Alfalfa,  fine  cut,  or  sprouted  oats;  two 
parts  gluten,  two  parts  cornmeal. 
Scratch  feed  of  two  parts  cracked  corn 
and  two  parts  oars.  Grit  and  oyster 
shells  in  hoppers.  Is  this  a  good  scratch 
feed  I  am  feeding  with  the  above  mash? 
1  have  just  started  feeding  this  mash.  I 
feed  four  quarts  of  scratch  feed,  cracked 
corn  and  oats  in  morning;  tuash  in  the 
hopper  all  the  time;  four  quarts  scratch 


•  nther  pillows.  VIOLA  HUNT 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  wanted,  near  Kingston.  N. 

Y.,  by  nuditle-w'ed  couple  with  no  children; 
quiet  and  good  food  essential.  Reply  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1949,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-30  Wii  •  Hester  repeating  rltb 
almost  new;  price  $24.  ELMER  MIDDLt 
MAST,  iblie .  n  Y. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $1;  sold  la 
stores  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — quitter  horsepower  motor  and 
vacuum  'leaner.  32  volts,  direct  current; 
good  ■•••Uili: $35.  a.  A.  DICKINSON.  Appb 
ton.  N.  V. 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50 
buckwheat,  $6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN 
Berkshire,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SAI-E  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maptr 
-yrup.  $2.80  gal.;  10-lb.  can  sugar,.  $3."": 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY  —Pure  clover  extracted.  1922  crop;  5 
ills.,  $1.25;  10  Ills.,  $2.15:  buckwheat,  5  lbs-. 
$1.15:  1"  lbs  $1.90;  postpaid  to  4tl>  zone;  each 
additional  -mio  add  10c  for  5’s.  20c  for  10‘a: 
satisfaction  .uni  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
nre  Farm  Bureau  member*.  RANSOM  FARM, 
l.-.lii  Spring  sr  Svr  :i ,  use,  N.  V 


Ear  y  poultry,  registered  Berk 
E  isiy  calves  for  gasoline  engine 
orooder  stoves.  WOODS  1D1 

EG,  On.,  Pa, 
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The  Roller -Bearing 
International  Manure  Spreader 

Is  a  Money  Maker 

THE  BASIS  of  profitable  farming  is  a  fertile  soil.  In  farm¬ 
ing,  as  in  other  businesses,  there  are  poor  years  and  good 
ones,  but  the  farmer  who  keeps  up  the  productivity  of 
his  soil  will  forge  ahead. 

No  method  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  proved  so  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  proper  application  of  barnyard  manure.  It  is  a 
foresighted  policy  to  build  up  crop  yields  with  an  International 
Roller-Bearing  Manure  Spreader.  Put  manure  on  your  fields 
finely,  evenly,  uniformly,  and  economically;  the  extra  fertility 
will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  the  International  spreader. 

Note  again  these  features  in  International  construction: 
I .  Roller  bearings  at  seven  points.  2.  Power  delivered  from 
both  wheels.  3.  Double  ratchet  drive  with  six  feed  speeds. 
4.  Short-turn  front  axle — no  pole  whipping.  5.  Rear  wheels 
track  with  front  wheels.  6.  Tight  bottom.  7.  Two  beaters 
and  wide-spread  spiral.  8.  All-steel  main  frame. 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 


USA 


93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


See  the 

McCormick  -  Deering 
Dealer 


“The  safest  investment  is 
a  deposit  of  fertility  in  the 
soil  bank;  surest  and  pays 
the  best.  ” — Benj.  Franklin. 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 

A-%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  batik  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 

THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE* 


NORTH  SIDE  BRANCH! 


330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST. 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


K~f)OM  THE 
OP  YD  WEI 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

'‘Saved  35c a  Rod,"  writes  Jesse  L. 
Bale,  filter,  Indiana.  You,  too,  nan  save. 

We  Fay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  I. awn  Fetuje. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept. SaOM UNCI E,  IND. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


’BUS 8  HAST 
N  Ho 

V Backache  only  •*!>  1 
tl- - ZUfiJbwIha. 


6AWS 

POWH 

TURKS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BY  ONE  BIAN.  U‘a  KING  OK  TtIK  WOODS.  «»r«s  tnonct  aud 
backache.  Send  for  FKF.K  catalog  No.  B6R  Btiowing  low 
price  und  late**  improvements.  First  order  gete  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Cn..  1005  East  75th  St.  Chicago,  III 


November  4,  1922 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Farmers’  buying  power  less  than  be¬ 
fore  T'E  AVAR — FARMS  NEARING  BAR¬ 
GAIN  LEVEL — SOME  PRODUCTS  MAKE  A 
FAIR  SHOWING. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  low  enough, 
but  the  real  pinch  comes  when  the  fanner 
tries  to  buy  anything.  Discussion  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  was  a  favorite 
indoor  amusement  long  before  the  war, 
but  the  cost  level  in  1918  now  looks  very 
low  front  the  farmers’  present  position. 
Tables  put  together  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  farmer  was 
able  to  buy  as  much  of  the  supplies  he 
needed  in  exchange  for  t >4c  worth  of  aver¬ 
age  leading  farm  products  as  he  can  get 
for  one  dollar’s  worth  of  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts  now :  that  is,  he  ig  only  two-thirds 
as  well  off  as  in  the  none  too  prosperous 
times  just  before  the  war,  assuming  that 
yield  and  fixed  cost  are  about  the  same. 

The  yield  in  some  crops  is  more  and 
in  others  less  than  in  1013,  and  whether 
the  farmer  has  a  larger  quantity  of  stuff 
to  sell  now  depends  on  what  he  raises. 
He  has  more  potatoes,  apples  and  hay, 
about  the  same  as  thou  of  grain,  and  less 
of  cotton  and  miscellaneous  crops.  His 
fixed  costs  are  higher  because  of  advances 
iti  land,  rents  and  tuxes,  and  labor  is 
higher.  When  he  tries  to  turn  crops  into 
what  he  needs  to  use,  no  wonder  lie  feels 
dead  poor. 

The  worst  fix  of  all  is  that  of  the 
farmer  who  bought  land  at  the  top  of  the 

'. . .1  is  trying  to  keep  up  payments 

Fortunately,  only 
cent  of  farms  were  sold  dur- 
Tt  is  a  much  better 
young 
There  are 


•€» 

Complete 

Milker! 

Yes,  02q*«« 

Only  1  $63 


boom  and 

under  these  conditions 
a  small  per 
ing  the  war  boom 
time  to  buy  farms  now  if  one  is 

and  willing  to  stand  hardship  _ 

fair  bargains  offered  in  some  farming  sec¬ 
tions.  and  a  brighter  time  will  come,  as 
in  times  before.  Many  a  young  mau  who 
picked  up  a  farm  when  conditions  seemed 
darkest  will  find  himself  some  time  the 
owner  of  desirable  property. 

WHEN  FARMS  WERE  BARGAINS 

In  1894  one  of  tlie  popular  farm  papers 
advised  young  men  to  buy  farms.  To 
some  readers  the  idea  must  have  seemed 
a  wild  one.  Nobody  wanted  farms.  Grain 
growers  in  Kansas  were  buruiug  corn  to 
keep  their  shacks  warm.  Eastern  mort¬ 
gage  holders  considered  it  the  worst  of 
luck  to  have  a  prairie  farm  on  their  hands 
through  foreclosure.  Hut  young  men  who 
struggled  through  and  paid  the  mortgage 
found  themselves  owners  of  properties 
which  even  under  present  conditions  are 
selling  for  u  small  fortune.  Anyone  who 
believes  in  the  United  States  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  doubt  that  farms  are  a  bargain  in 
times  of  hard  conditions  because  they  are 
bound  to  go  higher  than  ever  when  the 
prospect  becomes  bright,  again.  This  is 
not  to  sav  that  prices  of  farms  are  at 
bottom.  Nobody  can  tel!.  Sonic  farms 
are  still  obstinately  held  at  boom  prices. 
Others  look  cheap  when  compared  with 
valuations  in  1920. 

WHICH  PRODUCTS  PAY 

8peaking  of  prices  of  farm  products 
now,  compared  with  1913,  bay,  corn  and 
cattle  are  actually  lower  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  well  as  in  buying  power.  Wheat 
and  potatoes  are  a  shade  higher.  Cotton, 
wool,  eggs  and  butter  are  considerably 
higher,  and  the  four  products  last  named 
seem  just  now  like  promising  links  in  the 
tow  chains  that  will  pull  the  farmer  out 
of  the  mud  hole  of  high  cost. 

APPLE  MARKETS  HOLD 

Main  crop  apples,  compared  with  other 
crops,  seem  to  be  selling  at  comparatively 
good  prices  for  a  full-crop  year ;  that  is, 
in  comparison  with  such  crops  as  hay, 
corn,  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Standard 
grades,  like  A -244  Baldwins,  are  bringing 
$3.78  a  barrel  in  Michigan  and  $3.50  in 
New  York  and  New  England  producing 
sections.  The  quality  of  the  crop  the 
country  over  seems  rather  ordinary,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  best  orchards.  No.  2s  sell 
about  $1  below  the  best  grade.  Cider 
stock  averages  about  40c  per  100  lbs,, 
and  canning  stock  about  $1,  Buyers  are 
not  taking  hold  of  the  Winter  crop  with 
much  zeal.  Shortage  of  cars  checks  ship¬ 
ments  in  some  places.  Eastern  city  prices 
range  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel.  Box 
apples  at  Western  shipping  points  bring 
$1  25  to  $1,50  for  top  grades  of  standard 
table  kinds,  like  New  Jonathan.  A  few 
fancy  binds,  like  Delicious,  sell  higher. 
The  Winter  apples  so  far  are  doiug  bet¬ 
ter  iu  the  markets  than  the  Fall  kinds 
have  done.  The  Winter  apples  have  the 
advantage  of  a  long  market  season,  while 
Fall  varieties  must  be  sold  quickly  or  not 
at.  all.  Cranberries,  with  a  larger  crop 
than  last  year,  sell  at  $7  to  $10  per  bbl. 
under  the  careful  marketing  system  of  t lie 
Association. 

TOTATO  CHOP  SHRINKS 

The  big  potato  crop  seems  likely  to 
shrink  some  more  in  the  Northeast,  ac¬ 
cording  to  further  news  of  damage  by  rot. 
The  price  is  holding  its  own  in  the  great 
cities  at  $1  to  $1-35  per  100  lbs.  The 
.crop  is  coming  to  market  ns  fast  as  ears 
can  he  provided.  Supplies  at  city  markets 
seem  to  be  as  liberal  as  ei;n  be  handled. 
At  Pittsburgh  an  embargo  had  to  be 
placed  on  further  shipments  of  produce 
until  the  yard  situation  could  be  cleared 
up. 

It  was  an  off  year  in  quality  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  onions,  now  selling  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.  They  have  been  selling 
50c  below  best  Western  stock  in  Eastern 
cities.  Cabbage  is  selling  slowly  in  the 
city  markets,  sometimes  no  higher  titan 
in  the  country,  where  the  range  is  from 
$0  to  $10  per  ton.  o.  u.  F. 


No  C.O.D  —  no  deposit— no  obligation  You  try 
It— and  your  word  goes!  If  not  astiafactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings— 
Jr  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash  —  and 


Easy  Monthly  Payments! 


We'll  make  that  milker  pay  for  itself  every 
day  aa  it  goes  along.  It’a  a  wonderful  milker 
—simple— easy  — sanitary— and  you’ll  And  it 
out  while  yoa  ubb  It  on  free  trial. 

This  direct  rock-bottom-price,  free-trial,  easv- 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  toe  hare  as 
yet  appointed  »o  dealers  nor  agents  — an. 


FREE  Book! 


Let  ua  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facta — an  education  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  great¬ 
est  milking  service  at  tha  lowest  cost. 
Leant  also  how  you  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  in  giving  our  machine  a  trial  on 
your  own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


The  star  Milker,  4858 Arlington  Heights,  III. 

Please  Bend  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Star  Milker. 


.Name 


Address. 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cats  Faster 


y.o.a. 
k.  c. 
From 
FBG. 
•107 


Lookf  Soe  What  You  Get— Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine;  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck— easy  to  move.  DlreetGeared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch — Arm  awing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— our  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger — steady  running — worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee— Cosh  or  Torme— Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  ut  small  extra  eoBt.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
tSDS  Oakland  Avrnar,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

_  °  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  nlxo  ut  eel  or  wood  wheels  to  Qt 
any  r i^n uj ng  ^ 

Flactrlc Wheel  Co.  L 


7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1329 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


Certified  |  1?/^I1AD\IC 
S.C.  While  LJLUIlUIilllk. 

Official  record*  tor  three  Rucrexsivc  yearn  at  the 
Advanced  HetfintTy  Breeding  Project,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  prove  our  bird*  the  highest.  aud  most  profit- 
sole  pioiluecre  In  the  State  of  Hew  York.  We  offer 
a  Hunted  number  of  pedigreed,  certified  Coekereln. 
and  a  few  certified  yearling  hens.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOM  POULTRY  FARM 

Axj.kn  H.  Bulk  ley.  Prop.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Member,  N.  1‘.  S(A to  tV-i>r<r aiivu  Poultry  Certification  As*n+ 


500  le'gho'rn  Pullets 

Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  rauge.  Guaran- 
feed  to  please.  April  and  early 
May  Hatched, 

COLOMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoltice  In  connection 
with  tlie  Connecticut  Agricultural  CnUege.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
slucn  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  c-nd  November  1,  at  which  time  these  Idrds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next.  year. 

Week  ending  October  lit.  1022: 

Week  Total 

BA  It  HK1»  HOCKS 

Purdue  Cnlversity.  Ind .  17  1811 

W.  H.  B,  Kent,  N.Y .  21  1W7 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  29  1931 

Lewis  Farms,  K  1 .  18  1614 

.Tnles  F.  Franeais.  L.  1 .  17  1637 

Harry  G.  Culver.  L  1 .  31  2066 

t».  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  14  1492 

Seven  Hills  Farm.  N.  T .  26  1595 

Kdgar  Stouvhtoh  Coud .  18  1*54 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  29  1829 

Miobigan  Poultry  Farm,  Midi .  31  1884 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  24  1537 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo. .  23  1709 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mu .  18  1489 

Dunda*  Poultry  Plaut,  N.  J .  28  1372 

II.  E,  Dennison,  Mich .  39  1886 

COLUMBIAN  R0CK8 

T.  J.  Ensile.  N.  J .  12  1341 

George  .7.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  14  1365 

WHITE  ROCKS 

.lames  F.  .Macdonald,  Mass . 25  1631 

William  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  4  1035 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  14  1773 

Applecresl  Farm,  N.  H .  11  1239 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  8  1078 

Albert  T.  Leuzen,  Mass .  11  1787 

Harold  F,  Baroer.  Mass... .  22  1400 

K.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 .  3  1153 

WHITE  W  YANDOTTKS 

Waiter  Bradbury.  England  .  27  1963 

Clarence  R.  Hanes,  Mi*  h . 14  1432 

Arthur  li  fibaw,  Mass . 14  1352 

Frank  P  Mattesnn,  B.  I  .  28  2133 

Benjamin  F.  Decker,  N.  J .  32  1669 

Clemens  J.  Diem  anil.  Conn .  20  1773 

Woodbrldgu  Orchards,  Conn .  21  2013 

Harry  D.  Eminnns.  C*>nu .  22  1631 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn .  18  I486 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  T .  11  1072 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunnyflolds  Farm.  Conn .  8  1643 

H.  P.  Demii-g  LY.iiu .  9  1258 

Prospect  Farm®,  N.  J .  25  1292 

1>.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  9  1252 

Win,  M.  Bait,  Mass . 13  1365 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass .  13  1381 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  15  1422 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  19  Nsy 

John  Z  L&t>elle,  Conn .  10  1797 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn . 27  1611 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 37  1751 

f.  H  Sampson,  Mass . . .  22  1672 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polheuui*.  N.  Y. . .  36  163*2 

Charles  1).  Petr'  *.  K.  1 .  22  IS30 

Tiie  Orchards.  Mass .  33  1893 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H  . 5  1195 

Pinectest  Orchards,  Mass... .  21  1701 

Ait.ii.  h  ortu,  \  t .  12  1390 

Applecrest  Farm.  N,  H .  16  1722 

E.  P.  Usher.  ,Jr..  Ma.sS .  19  16ul 

Iveer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  14  1581 

Mali  Farm.  Vt . o  1396 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  20  1608 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  S  1572 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . . .  8  1114 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm.  Conn .  24  1826 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  11  1667 

•  ioshen  Poultry  Club.  Conn .  19  1918 

'•so  A.  Grouteii,  Conn .  21  1766 

*  .  H,  Scott.  Conn  .  19  1S111 

.  .  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  22  1582 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  35  2164 

A  .  B.  Hall.  Conn. . . .  24  1561 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  4  1551 

Beck  Ect  Farm.  N.  ,1 .  22  1883 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  22  1571 

A- P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  .  27  1731 

.lames  it.  LeFovre,  N,  Y . . .  ..  29  I64i 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 .  22  152; 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I.. .  18  1574 

•lack  Trevetluin,  X.J. .  U  173( 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  19  137; 

John  K.  Roeaener,  N*.  J . 10  103 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  :!  173* 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Maas .  IS  179! 

Andrew  L.  Oh r.  Cun n  .  30  199: 

George  Phillips.  Com .  16  1291 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.. .  22  154; 

Kirknp  Bros.,  N.  V .  17  160; 

Mrs.  J.  1*.  Thomsen,  Conn .  26  1501 

TanglevroM  Farm.  L.  1 . U  142: 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  12  itm; 

Meadowedgi  Farm  L.  1 .  18  I85i 

Emory  11.  IlnrtlaU.  Mass .  20  1351 

Eigeuraueh  &  IteWinter.  N.  J .  11  156i 

lfapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  . I .  21  loot 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  26  172; 

M.  J.  <Jniick«mbnsh,  N.  J .  10  142; 

The  Yales  Farm.  N.  Y . 21  l«4t 

L.  E.  Ingoldeby.  N.  Y .  18  174* 

Exmoor  Fariu,  Pa  .  24  1774 

YVillanna  Farm,  N.  ,1 .  11  158. 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  *6  1391 

George  B.  Ferris.  Jlich .  38  191* 

Total .  1898  16021: 


/Increases.  A  i 
f  Your  EBB  Nj/J 
Production  > 

52  Weeks  in  theYear 


white  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

SI  oacli :  $47.50  fm*  fifty:  $90  hundred.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  0 1  imported  birds  with  egg 
records  up  to  284  egg*.  Three  hundred  choice 
Cockorcla,  March  hatch,  out  of  Imported  stock. 
Free  range,  buttenoilk-fcd.  lurge.  husky  bird*. 
*5.00  each;  rivo  or  mote,  I  00  each.  Ouc  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  *4,00  each  ;  five  or  more.  J3.0U  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  book! ug  orders  for 
baby  chick*  -  t  ob.,  Mar.  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  tree.  My  book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved ’’  (free  with  ail  $10.00  orders),  price  *1-00. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bex  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


The  cheapest,  e  asiest,  most  successful  way 
of  increasing  your  egg  production  Is  to  feed 


sprouted  grain.  The  must  efficient  egg  pro-  'IpT 
flueor  ever  known.  Green  rprxmtr  arc  targe—  ufel 
ly  the  cause  of  big  egg  yields  in  the  prime  by  VJL 
feeding  t  he  same  cgg-devcloping  grain  ••.prouts 
,  -fy ,  365  days  a  year  y*ra  keep  up  the  money- % 

making  ,>-g  laying  halot  all  year  Grain  m 
.  -thy*  sprouts  31s  i » .  c  I  „  "igi.  ready  tu  ftwd—  1 
*  "A -  A  grown  iii  five  days  with  a 

«£HIEF  Sprouter 

inly  put  irrain  In 
if»e  trouble  proof 
ir*e,  Mh.ie  of  ever- 


3  i.red  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

larch  and  April  batched. 

Box  55  Serijeanlsville,  N.  J 


Maltituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Pallets 

Barron  strain,  free  range  grown.  4!a  inns.  old.  2-2R> 
lbs..  each,  7  mo*-,  old.  24E  lbs.  and  over.  $2  35 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


ECKHARTS'  Barred  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred-to-Win.  Here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  9ecr.ro  well-bred  Pullets  and  Cockerels  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  Write  U8  your  wants. 

ir  s’-  if  r  umilPT  Whnhnla  L'h 


Easy  tn  iiae— atrnnly 
pan*  anti  liKbC  tf.. 

oil  lamp  fn  th*  lin-w,  -  ._  — 

ln*c.  t  ur*t-prt*4»r  «tOcl--Kla.<w«  >*D 

•di }**•  ‘irown  JWU  p«»r  r«nt.  green  l 
eprouta  In  shorter  tim«  ll  mi  any  J 
OthfT.  EYuJy  <niAntntv*-H.  VVrito  J 
ffir  low  iirtccif  tuiil  vatuftblo  M 
lt^in^factW-TUUAY.  M 

Sh^M|er  ft  Johnson  M 
870  Walnut  St. 

MUantic,  low*  ^^??i 


Pullets  and  Yearling  Hens 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Price  8t.35  each  up  High  Qnality  stock 
nf  the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  Send  for  cirenlar. 

Harry  F  Palmer  Middleport,  N  Y. 


Winter  Lavers  .Honey  Maker* 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

ituttermilb  Foil  Orchard  Kaugetl 

PERFECT  HEILTH  EMU  OF  PEl^.  Prices  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 


LESHER’SMVyckoffStrair 

THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 

Early  hatched  weli  reared  fockereia,  S85  tutcli 
i.  GUY  LESHER  •  Northumberland.  Penna 


KENT  BARRED  H.OCKS 

See  Pen  2,  Storts  Contest.  Certified  aud  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovla,  N.Y . 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 


ForSali-BarredRocks-Parks’  Strain 

Yearling  Hen*,  Cocke,  Pullet*  and  Cockerelx,  black  Min- 
orcaa,  Pulletn  aud  Cockerel*.  4.  C.  *»lfRUI,BolnH,ll.I. 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Slaten  Island.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

I dreet  D.  W.  Vnutg  strain.  May -June  hatched,  free 
range  grown  $1.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  .Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  Reds 

Fair  won  Fit*t  Young  Utility ;  Second  and  Third 
Old  Utility:  XhiTd  Young  Exhibition,  td.-ker- 

ols,  *5  and  *tlO.  '  CUTREY  FARMS.  HxriDad.  Vermont 


Lord  Farms  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  are  offering  for  Immediate  sale  extra  good  male 
buds  at  bargain  prices. 

FINE  VIEW  FARM  Box  47  HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 


Sked  Bros.,  Single  Comb  Reds 

Exhibition  and  heavy-laying  -train  C oelicrcla.  *.'!,$  j.  *10, 
Pullet*,  *4,  yin.  Kk  I  II  BROS.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

lected  Breeuer1-:  120(J  selected  Pullets:  a-e  March. 
A pr .  1  and  May  harchc's.  Personal  inspection  so¬ 
licited.  Ixjcust  Grove  Farm,  Katontown,  N.  J 


if  You  can  make  a  better  gprouter  than  you  can 
r  buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
fcy  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
1  he  cost,  with  heater,  v.as  $2.40.  Thousands  in 
use.  An  say-  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  liras  lay  th-ir  b-st,  fa  wist rr.  *rmrii»r  green  food, 
rico  In  vitamins^  rntjst  be  fed.  Sprout oj  cats  *.re 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Srmitrr  the  best  anJ 

irrouia  and  *Mi  l hr  Jrncf  wtirk.  I  Will  i^nd. 
free,  plans  tor  making  this  *j»rou.tfr  Yrirb  dY«*Tipt5on  of  Litti* 
Putnam  St-K®  to  beat  it.  i- -^r^ctiau*  for  use-  of  stove 
lo  keep  fowl#*  -enter  urtfbx-n.  Sinw?  holds  thr-?e 

r-r.ta  of  cil.  /Burn,  g  j.  *>.  *  if  j,  ur  iritnisi  <vr  filling • 

Patent*  il  hurr.«rr.  Mntblns  hoe  it.  Aik  your  dcsi!-r,  or  semi 
xnt  hit  name  and  fSa.'d  as»4  i- 1  cac  by  mum  nuU.  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  tint  tttiuH  return  in  X0  day*  and  l*U  refund 
$1.00  and  postage.  X  run  aJ  r  >jcs, 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  5  164^>  Elmira.  N.Y. 


Range  raised.  May  10th  hatch.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARniMQKT  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River.  N.  J, 


0*0 mb  WhiteLeghirnCockeril*  TornYcIr8 

tifirJ  Malt-*  And  Female*.  br,-.l  for  sivc_  vigor  ai  d  beau- 
ty.  Write  ter  porticuiai-  JOHN  a.  COffLiKO,  ftrl  €*»»*.  ».T. 


Cockerels,  $1  Pullets,  $1.50 

Bred  from  Winter  layer*.  Lay  coldest  day.- 
L.  HARDAWAY  Brnndeubnrg,  Kentucky 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Farnmml  t’4»ultry  Farm  Fre 


For  Sale-Dark  Cornish  Y earling  T rios,  $6 

Martin  Regal  strain,  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel-.  *li. 
■  I.  Hit  \1II1V  •  Jturtwlck,  New  \  ork 


FOli  hALE  150  'KLECTED 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

March  and-lrtii  Hat*- hod.  Weil  tlt-mm  u  Yienroil*  birds. 
Kuril  It  y  ciiilcd  by  ■‘•riicrvtsor  r-f  Comi.-II  I.mig  t-land 
PouttryPro;.,-.-:.  '.'c  v, ill  ship  on  aniir,  vnl.  i’rices. 

MOeii’-ll.  Ju*IH  I’uultr)  I’lirm.  Soul  hnmptnn.  N.Y". 


Dill  I  ETC  WANTED  One  fc.undr.d  City  each.  Whir,. 

I  ULLCi  I  3  h*  i-U*  and  Rhode  island  kedt.  Give  de¬ 
tails,  price,  age,  average  weight 
large  lots  taken,  Stuart. XV  Inch.  Turner*  Full*.  Mu—.. 


Direct  from  Parks’  utility 
itoolt  pg.oO— $S.f»4>. 
Northaniptoii.  Mu**. 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barix  i  >!'  in:.  Fimui  trapnested  hens.  S2  50  Si  and 

$8  e n,  SUNNYBR00K  FARM  Eliiavllle.  New  York  R  0. 


Uotbrook 


Regal  While  Wyandoites 


i'Ikw Hollywood  Strain. 
Nice  Bird*-.  Must  Please. 

Weatherly.  l*a.  li.  1 


S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$3  .ui-Il  W .  C.  Englcbart, 


undone*.  Cock®,  hens  and  c  kh 

.  F.  I’l-lrtc,  Winchester,  S.  FI 


tlllty  White  M 

Money  Maker*. 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March.  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  Bred-to-Lay 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

They  are  toiericaV  Oidc-t  and  Great- 
- -!  I  *  t!tu-  Str»:n,  Bred  for  Egg-  since 
I  >  ith  records  up  to  335  egg*  in  yr. 
\n  i  RIGHT  NOW i» your  choncctoger 
then-  »t  aliniit  <.ne-third  Tegular  price*, 
l't  (age  t  ir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
J  W  PARKS.  Box  Y  •  Altoona  Pa. 


Ufklia  U/uauJaD*.  Rcg*d-Doro«*  etralixdircct.  Choice 
It  nllB  "  j8(JUQTTCS  C,M?kei  e;*,  Pullet-*,  licne,  |2.«U— » 
each.  Satisfaction  guaruuUed.  A  HII  L, b«n,.»  >*11,, vt. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  nay  for  out-  of  the»e 

Automatic 


kite  Wyandotte*  and  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel*  $f. 
or  will  trade  for  Pullet*.  It.  E.  Long,  Da,  tun,  Pa. 


from  Harold  Tompkins’  best  stock.  Hen  lmt,-h*d  and 
farm  rui*e<l  from  high  producing  female*  Rich  rrd. 
Cornvtfvpc  9n.tl*.fiivitlon  or  money  returned.  *5.  410  e*. 
V.  N.  CASIER  -  Fort  Plain.  New  York 


Myf,  ■  ;  /jy&afj 4k  ft  <e*  *  it  Mi. 

right 

^ -i  ^  day  and  night  I . 

rnl.lost  wearher  and  rsqultct  U«s-  than  a  -.uart  «,t  ,11  a  u  •  k. 
Ma.1.  jfOaiVMiue.t  St**h  A  I.  ug  fa'  *»,;.!  tnppl  i- ,t. 
H.-n-Hnn.*  nee.i*  ,»c.  Pri-.-e  :  l  Best.-r  and  2  (altou  auto* 
matlc  F.'iitttitiu caniaJcie  tl.tt.  Al*„  liiui#  iu  5  -n.l  a  gattou 
,1  Write  lurOreu  g  R  suit  terllmoiL.I*.  a.-enis  wanteih 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS.  SARANAC.  MICH. 


25  Pure  Brea  White  Wyandotte  Yearling  Hena 

$£  per  lferi,  Mr*.  II.  Mrltr,  tu  171,  H.  li,,  Ututlk, 


Rrer-diiiir  cockerels,  pul- 

kttl.l.s  Box  *.  WiltarS,  M.  H 


3VLam  moth  Bronze  Turlioys 

Brt*edlnjr  Stock  selected  from  a  l.»rtre  K1*»ek.  For  more 
information  write  to  Mr«.  II.  ■HlKItfMfl  |7AC«iiMkb)XsT, 


tire  Bronze  Tttrke>*  Barred  Rock  Cockerel* 
UefiSMual  J*  4.  II.  YtDEirOl^  Palaied  f*o#t,  .1.  T. 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys  Ducks,  Geese.  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  liens,  $1.25.  Write  y,>ur  wants.  List  free. 
H.  \.  SOFiDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


88  choice  A  i-ril  puller*  from  best  utility- 
rtHiidard  i«i).  li'jnraiitoed  wlutcr  layer*, 
$7 1.  for  lor,  or  It  pur  lurd. 

t ,  K.  t . r *  g , i r  himlhliort,  Conu. 


S.C. RED 
PULLETS 


White  China  Geese « kiuiioumii tirkky1!* 

FRANK  1.  BAKBFR  -  Franklin,  N.  J. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  nTIfKS 

IVU  n«  Kuiuh  and  R  it  n  ii  e  r  ^  ^ 

ALOttAM  POULTRY  FARM  R  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


deney  Black  Giants:  "littrt's  ‘a  NUOIL''  Write  fin 

particulars  *«*THaiQMEWS  QU.UTt  GlINTS.  Vluelaad,  N.  1 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


For  Sale- White  Holland  Turkeys  .'.g'  ;,'. 

Mrs.  IV.  F^.  Thutiipson  Mays  Dnding,  N.  J 


By  ferilins  raw  bone.  Its  e-vrsr-produciti ft  value  is  four 
tirnca  that  of  groin  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  foals  heavier,  mwm 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  12oTHI  Bone  Cutter  WmM 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  nient  and  Bfijf  IV  I 
Kristie.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Fre«  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Froo  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mau. 


America's  St»  inlaril 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE  S  PEK1NS  ISUP  N.Y 


ARDEE' 

ERFECTS 

EKIN 


Rural  New  York 


Beautiful  Wild  Mallard  Ducks-Drakes 

niuth  Bin*  m.  vj.jeiiJbt  br«edw.  A'hi-kp  |Hk  >  r  ex 

ohiiu^f.  .UN4i>aile  »  ex'  .  rH  c  > train  ’•Vhtt»*  PI  v  innutli 

UcHk  ki'ri'lu,  IIjU  UOl  tiHL  YV»»h  in^l*u.  Conn. 


Vetoing  the  Chicken’s  Wing 

The  wing  of  the  lieu  has  swept  away 
many  lifelong  friendships  aud  started 
bitter  neighborhood  feuds.  She  does  that 
when  she  Hies  over  the  fence  and  gets  into 
the  wrong  garden.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Put  the  wing  out  of  commission  and  put 
her  behind  a  good  fence.  I  low  get  rid  of 
the  wing?  The  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  says  this: 

Remove  a  few  feathers  ar*mud  the  sec¬ 
ond  joint.  Spread  the  wing  out  to  its 
full  width  and  you  will  see  just  beneath 
the  skin  on  the  outer  edge  <>f  the  second 
joint  a  small  white  ligament  or  cartilage. 
Insert  it  small  knife  blade  under  the  liga¬ 
ment  and  out  it-  in  two,  pulling  upward 
and  outward  on  the  knife.  Then  eiu  a 
piece  from  the  end  of  the  cartilage  1  1I»th 
of  an  inch  long.  This  may  he  done  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  or  with  a  knife.  The 
object  in  removing  this  section  is  so  the 
cartilage  will  never  grow  together  again. 
Since  no  major  arteries  are  encountered, 
you  will  find  this  a  very  simple  and  prac¬ 
tically  bloodies*  operation. 


By 

ELMER  O.FIPP1N 


UAH  n  SICK  POULTRY 

|  g  |f  W  i*  nuai'ant-s*  them  t,>  curt*  or 

ll.li 

ng  rvmciics:  w  M-ni.  Canker.  CUolera.l’Mrk- 
y  t.ic« Salve.  s»  u,i  ."  imp  f»r  HelpOil Dfc-vasx 

'HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

36  So.  Mark*!  SI.,  Boston,  Mils. 


Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 


yrVQ  r«Y* lion-related  tfoekaBonrhon  tveds. 
I\L,  I  J  Large,  healthy  birds.  SO  sir«.l  by  » 
son  of  FelivUie.  it  24-tb  hen.  Voting 

r  bens  rv  n-sble  nrl.  e.  f  »  WILDt.  WijOaf.  MicI.q,. 


B'T'HIS  book  is 

a  study  of 
the  Soils.  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

Rural  New-Ycrker_-> 

333  WEST  3  0 1  b  STREET,  N.Y. 


^ - -s  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

\  I’eitx-h  l  iiriiers  Ben  ,  Ciate*.  On- 

I  io.  Crates  BasWeta  ot  nii  anus. 

L  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Packages.  Kgg  Cases  AI-  lbx>so 
coutxiiicrs  lire  »'  good  ns  new 
condition  and  ri<ad>  for  instant  ns**  Carlnl  Sbiamenls 
—Our  Speciaitv.  1a'  Vs  42"<*fr  Yi"t—ll'ir>‘$  .Ilf.' 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depl.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


strain.  From  trapuosteii.  Pedi- 

eaclr.  Sunaftr...  Farai.Cliriville,  N  f.  *.  0. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  »nd  t  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS)  COMB 

TrapneRted  stock.  Bred  for  AVIuter  eggs.  Pullets. 
$3  each,  or  12  for  $30.  Cockerels.  $5  to  4S7.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli,  Pa. 


UPC.O.D  •  catalog  on  Poultry  and  Dogs 

Bucks.  riuineos.  1’ul lots  an,l  Collies  out 

K  l»  WIN  O  t  II  T:  K.  HelU  rav  lilt*.  Pa. 


FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 


All  styles  150  l.luslt.iions;  setiti  of  sjf  lttng  ..Inter  vggs, 
and  copy  ol  ‘'The  Full  1  s .*  Basket.  Send  25  ,en:*.^ 


INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  1>*  pt  50  Indianapolis,  Itlu. 


America's  Premier  heavy, weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  l.i-t  C.  M.  PXEE  *  SONS.  *•>  1*9  Selm.r.  N.  J. 


t  If  *li bit  -  lei  s»|,,:  the  big  Uind. 

.  *.t.  C«*l  *C*f *»f»  1  «1l*<.Oi»1l*r*-1.t 


YeintMh  Ulun 

buck—-,"  '  >•  e 


r 

1 

■ 
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<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  4,  1922 


loss  within  four  months’  time  in  writing. 
This  is  due  to  the  agent  at  Bridgeton. 
My  notice  was  given  to  him  and  he  said 
he  would  forward  it  to  the  Philadelphia 
office.  On  asking  him,  he  said  it  was 
sent  and  it  went  astray  in  Philadelphia. 
After  waiting  a  length  of  time  l  again  took 
it  up  with  the  express  company  in  August, 
and  hence  these  letters.  The  express 
company  knows  that  the  crate  was 
shipped  from  Bridgeton  and  they  can't 
show  delivery,  and  it  was  lost  while  in 
their  hands.  Then  why  don’t  they  set¬ 
tle^  regardless  of  everything  else?  Isn't 
their  agent  at  Bridgeton  a  part  of  the 
company?  Then  why  isn’t  it  enough 
when  you  make  your  claim  with  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  Philadelphia?  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  giving  the  subscriber’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  case  just  as  he  gives  it  to  us, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
filing  claims  within  the  time  limit.  The 
time  limit  now  is  six  months  instead  of 
four,  as  formerly,  but  unfortunately  this 
subscriber  made  the  shipment  before  the 
time  was  extended.  We  contend  that 
where  a  claim  is  filed  with  the  agent  and 
the  agent  is  negligent,  the  express  com¬ 
pany  should  assume  the  responsibility, 
but  the  express  company  does  not  agree, 
and  insists  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  the  claimant,  and  they  decline 
an  adjustment.  If  a  shipment  is  damaged 
or  lost,  enter  a  claim  promptly.  Do  not 
delay.  This  is  the  only  way  to  protect 
your  interests.  Do  not  depend  on  your 
agent.  This  is  another  case  where  you 
must  do  it  yourself. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  giveu.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters'  receive  no  consideration. 


The  PORTABLE  Electric  Li^ht  and  Power  Plant 

ON  THE  FARM 


I  note  your  reference  to  the  United 
Silverware  Company  in  answer  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  asks  relative  to  a  prize 
they  won,  and  wanting  money  for  pack¬ 
ing.  Some  years  ago  a  Friend  of  mine 
met  with  a  similar  instance*  wherein 
mouey  was  asked  for  a  like  purpose.  As 
her  brother  resided  in  the  city  where 
this  company  did  business,  lie  called  to 
get  the  “prize.'”  They  refused  to  give  it, 
claiming  it  must  be  sent  by  mail.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  received  a  similar  notice 
from  this  company,  informing  me  I  had 
won  a  silver  prize  in  a  contest,  held  in  the 
columns  of  a  magazine,  a  puzzle  answered 
about,  live  years  before.  I  at.  once  wrote 
to  the  magazine  regarding  this  matter, 
and  was  informed  that,  like  other  con¬ 
cerns.  they  sold  lists  of  names  secured 
in  their  line  of  business  to  various  con¬ 
cerns,  and  that,  no  doubt,  that  was  how 
my  name  came  in  the  hands  of  this  con¬ 
cern,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
concern  or  the  supposed  prizes.  1  at  once 
wrote  the  prize  concern  to  forward  the 
prize,  since  1  won  it,  as  the  contest  rules 
agreed  to  ship  all  prizes  won  free  of 
charge.  I  got  no  reply  and  wrote  again. 
Receiving  no  reply,  I  forwarded  all  the 
correspondence  to  the  Postoffie©  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  inside  a  mouth 
saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  this 
concern  was  barred  front  the  mails  for 
fraud.  Ret  your  correspondent  do  the 
same  and  there  will  be  one  less  fake  con¬ 
cern  in  business.  T.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Canadian  con¬ 
cern.  reports  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
Montreal  authorities.  If  their  laws  are 
as  stringent  as  ours,  they  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  scheme.  We  tiud  that  in  addition 
to  the  names  previously  reported  they  are 
row  using  International  Silverware  Com¬ 
pany.  The  ‘’puzzle  contest”  is  a  lure  to 
get  your  98c.  Leave  them  all  alone. 


The  Best 
Farmhand 
You  Ever 


HOMELITE 


Never  quits. 

Never  wants 
higher  wages 


Among  other 
things  it  will 


Furnish  electric  light  any¬ 
where  you  want 

Supply  current  for  churn, 
cream  separator  and  other 
electrical  devices 

Prices  F.O.B.East  Orange,  N.J. 
12  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries 
12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries 
32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries 
32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries 

Liberal  Terms 


Save  time,  labor  and  money 
Operate  at  remarkably  low  cost 
Make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


What  can  you  toll  me  regarding  the 
standing  of  the  International  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  19  West  44th  Street.  New 
York?  They  are  endeavoring  to  sell 
stock  in  this  section,  and  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  interest  shown.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  me  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  w.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

The  prediction  made  recently  in  the 
press  that  the  radio  industry  would  soon 
attract  flocks  of  fake  promoters  and  finan¬ 
cial  parasites  has  come  true,  accordiug 
to  the  findings  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  City.  This  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  in  operation  for  only  a 
few  days  when  it  began  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  against  alleged  wildcat  radio  com¬ 
panies  that  were  hawking  their  securi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  city,  fleecing  small 
investors  out  of  their  savings  by  high- 
pressure  stock-selling  methods,  utterly 
false  representations  and  ridiculous 
promises  of  fabulous  future  earnings. 

The  Bureau  has  just  made  public  a 
report  of  tbe  investigation  of  what  it 
terms  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  of 
these  blue-sky  mushroom  companies,  or¬ 
ganized  a  few  months  ago  wdth  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $4,000,000,  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  being  $1.  The  sales  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  company  has  been  active  in 
hawking  stock,  and  has  already  taken  in 
.Sky"  law  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  small  in¬ 
teeth  in  Testers,  the  Bureau  reports, 
of  other  According  to  II.  J.  Kenner,  manager 
entrusted  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  radio  get- 
are  more  rich-quick  schemers  are  running  true  to 
form.  They  organize  their  corporations 
on  a  shoestring  and  induce  the  public  to 
the  Gth  finance  their  ventures  and  pay  for  munu- 
v°thanlTs  factoring  or  distributing  experiments, 
r.  I  am  Having  launched  their  stock  sales  cam- 
hunk.  I  paigns,  the  wildcats  take  care  of  tliom- 
iper11  aj[t  8<‘*V0S  first*  by  fat  salaries  for  services, 
at  cine  is  which  consist  principally  in  selliug  to 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  W  alter  H.  Mo  reton  Corp, 

123  Liberty  Street,  New  Y ork  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  eliino  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  lirhl.  Noo-brak&blaatccl  mantle, 
Nonmoke.  Noooot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
0?er  a  aiUlloa  tstMlfd  sirr*.  Guaranteed 
sate,  dursbir.  reliable.  Complete  umpi., 
&Oet«.postpsId.,<us>|iior  rain;  S  lur.fl.Su, 
Your  moary  bsrY  11  aot  -stlafled. 

Li<*  Wonltd 

WHITE  I  IAME  LIGHT  CO. 

GS  Clark  EttbJlng  Grad  Rapid*,  Mich. 


Or«r  600,000  customers  know  my 


r«, m,.-p 

UiYysow. 

IRECT  FPOM  FACTORY 

bt  Prepaid-  IGPatJtlMW 


_ ,-r- 

Roohnjt  itn*i  I ‘at- b»  AH 

•Uphed.  Wrlto  mm  quick  for  fnwi  boon . r^BS3E39P 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  D-5SL,  d.vcUnd,  Ohio 


If  Cows  Gave 
POWDERED  Milk 


watering  twice  a  day  at  the  old,  outside  trough 
might  be  enough.  But  %  of  the  milk  you  get 
from  your  cows  is  WATER  —  plain  water,  nothing 
else!  They  can’t  give  lots  of  milk  unless  they  get 
lots  of  water.  Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  in  the  barn 
give  them  all  they  want,  when  they  want  it,  night  and 
day.  They  will  increase  the  milk  yield  of  your  herd  by 
an  average  of  2.5  lbs.  per  cow  per  day  I 

II  New  Jamesway  Cup 

WjmBtP  is  the  water  bowl  you  will  thoroughly  like 
and  want.  A  100$  practical  cup,  with  new 
■T  ||  features  and  improvements  that  place  it  far 
ahead  of  any  we  have  been  able  to  offer  you 
in  years.  Write  us  for  full  information,  today. 
R  El  Make  an  EXTRA  MILK  PROFIT  from  your 
R  19  cows  this  winter.  Do  away  with  the  waste  of 
time,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  herding 
your  cows  out  to  the  icy  trough. 


JAMESWAY  STEEL  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


in  your  barn  will  save  you  time,  labor,  and  expense  at  every  turn,  will  help  you  to 
get  more  profit  from  your  dairy  herd.  Jamesway  comfort  stalls  and  stanchions,  litter 
carriers,  feed  trucks,  cow  and  calf  pens,  etc,,  are  all  designed  to  help  increase  the  milk 
yield  of  your  cows,  and  to  help  you  with  your  chores. 

Helpful  Books  on  Barn  Problems 

The  Jameiway  — 192  pages  on  how  to  equip  your  bam  most  ad 
vantageously  and  most  economically. 

Better  Barm — Tbe  kind  of  a  barn  you  need  for  profitable 

dairying.  J 

Ventilation  Book.  —  How  to  keep  the  air  in  the  barn 

pure;  how  to  avoid  wet  walls  and  ceilings.  \jTOl] 


coupon  to 
your  letter. 
~  Mark  books  wanted 

_ _ Better  Barns. 

_ The  Jnmesway. 

Ventilation  Book. 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.Y,  Fort  Atkinaon,  Wis. 


TO  BOARD  men  on  farm — Want™},  Nov.  1-10. 

man  and  wife  of  middle  Hire;  wife  to  hoard 
about  10  men;  house  furnished  and  heated;  man 
to  work  on  fnrni;  won  an  must  be  good  cook, 
dean  and  even  tempered ,  also  single  man  for 
farm  accounts;  send  references  with  first  letter. 
KOHSGATB  KAItMS,  Jameshurg,  N.  J. 


POl’LTRYM  AN  as  foreman  on  large  duck  farm; 

duck  experience  not  essential;  hustler  with 
mechanical  ability  required;  exceptional  propo¬ 
sition.  Address  ADVERTISER  1935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  make  good  home  for  services  of  elderly 
man  on  small  farm.  Address  No.  29  Messen¬ 
ger  st.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


V/ ANTED — Man  capable  and  willing  to  milk  at 
times  arid  do  general  farm  Work;  *00  per 
mouth;  wife  willing  to  board  4  milkers  at  *25 
per  man  per  mouth;  home  and  garden;  others 
in  family  of  working  ay  can  be  given  employ¬ 
ment:  family  must  be  tbly  nod  come  well  rec¬ 
ommended;  ccrtltled  Guernsey  dairy.  BELLE 
ALTO  FARMS,  Wcrnersv ille.  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  on  country  place;  all  modern 
Improvements;  no  help  boarded;  woman  a* 
cook,  and  man  as  useful  butler.  Apply,  with 
references  and  wages  desired,  to  MRS.  CLIP-  i 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  man  with  several  year*' 
experience  In  growing  apples;  bouse,  with 
room  for  garden,  supplied.  Apply,  with  refer- 
©ncr»s  iiQiJ  wwgfs  d*  siri‘t!#  lo  CLIFFOHD  L. 
MILLER.  Claverack.  N.  Y. 


POX'LTlt YMAN.  single,  capable  and  reliable; 

man  having  college  training,  with  practical 
experience  preferred,  for  private  country  estate; 
state  age,  experience,  nationality,  and  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  \  alley 
Ridge  Farm.  Cutes  Mill,  O. 


WANTED — A  married  American  working  fore¬ 
man  on  small  farm  near  Hartford,  Conn;  also 
single  man  for  general  farm  work;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  1950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKERS— Dry  hand,  for  certified  dairy;  clean. 

bealthv.  single  men;  10-hodr  day;  *55  mouth 
and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  1952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


MAN — Single,  for  bottling  house  on  certified 
milk  plant;  experience  In  creamery  desired: 
clean,  healthy;  in  hour  day;  *55  month  and 
L  >ard.  ADVERTISER  1953,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAX — Reliable,  experienced,  general 
farm  work,  good  milker;  state  wages  first 
letter.  P.  (>.  BOX  90,  Bock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  us  attendants  In  State 
Institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  *44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  A  p  illy,  stating  age 

and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  If  possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village.  TUleUs,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Ward  maids,  bouse  maids,  house 
man.  PENNSYLVANIA  UuSPlTAL,  4491 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Apply  to 
Housekeeper. 


ALL  AROUND  FARMER  wanted;  state  wages; 

good  home.  PRIEDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Steady,  reliable,  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  good  wages,  board  and 
lodging;  steady  employment  year  around.  Call 
or  address  D.  ERNEST  PENNEY.  R.  D.  42, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


HOUSGWORKER— On  farm,  with  all  modern. 

eonveiilenees  ami  comforts;  40  miles  from 
New  York  City.  MRS.  GEORGE  ANGER, 
Somers.  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Working;  must  be  good  cook; 

five  In  family,  three  children;  one  other  maid 
kept .  *00.  ROBERT  FLAHERTY,  New  Canaan, 
Couu. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  cure  of  horses  and  ent¬ 
ile;  must  understand  horses;  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  SAM  CEL  WALTER,  dealer,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  boy  for  chores  in  ex¬ 
change  for  good  home  nud  tdgli  school.  REV. 
WILLIAM  It.  STOCKING.  Wlliiamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  A  young  woman  as  waitress  in 
private  family;  not  much  experience  required, 
but  references  as  to  character;  wages  *40  a 
month.  Write  or  call  at  2S5  State  Street, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  N I  COLL,  JR. 


WANTED — January  1,  working  foreman  on  125- 
aero  farm,  well  equipped,  stocked  with  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys*,  produce  A  milk  for  wholesale 
trade,  cash  crops,  bogs  and  poultry;  must  bo 
good  cow  man,  calf  raiser,  feeder  for  A.  U. 
testing,  understand  machinery  and  handle  men; 
will  give  salary  uud  per  cent  of  profits;  good 
house,  with  conveniences;  near  station;  good 
schools  aud  churches  available;  state  ace.  fam¬ 
ily  nationality,  Froto-tnut.  esporloiice  uud  ref¬ 
erences.  II.  T.  BORDEN.  Mickleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  reliable  single  limn.  I*rot- 
estant  preferred,  t"  work  on  general  farm; 
near  village;  comfortable  hum  •,  moderate 
salary.  Address  BOX  005,  Flelsehmanns,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  farm  band,  dry  hand 
milker;  house,  fuel,  garden,  milk  and  good 
wag.-s.  R.  E.  KI.I.1S,  Franklin  Lake  Road, 
It.  D.,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  man  lo  run  a  ttO-nere  farm;  fruit, 
1  try  ;  fifty  fifty  basis;  full  particulars. 
SWEENEY,  care  Puruoffe,  R.  E.  L>.  No.  12, 
Westport,  Conn. 

MILKER  WANTED  Single  man;  must  be  an 
experienced  dry  hand  milker  and  all  around 
cow  man;  state  age,  experience,  nationality  in 
first  letter:  wages  *00  month,  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  M.  V.  NORTON.  3725  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED — Poultryiunn,  married,  competent  and 
reliable;  state  wages,  size  of  family.  S.  P. 
POULTRY  FARM.  Silver  Hill,  Md.,  Anacostia 
Station,  Washington,  D.  0. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  milk  15  cows;  *90 
per  month,  room  and  board.  Address  H. 
GOLDBERG  507  Madeline  Ave..  Garfieid,  N.  J. 


EXCELLENT  HOME,  small  pay,  good  family. 

country,  for  wholesome  woiuati  helper.  BOX 
201,  SutTeru,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  competent  teamster 
and  general  farm  work;  wife  willing  to  board 
two  men  at  times  and  help  some  la  our  house¬ 
work;  fruit  farm;  no  milking;  good  , house,  hot 
aud  eold  water:,  steady  job  for  neat  respectable 
people;  stale  age,  experience,  family,  wages 
expected.  A.  I.  FONDA,  Kensington,  Conn, 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  kitchen  work  in  small 
private  school,  44  miles  from  New  York  City; 
good  home  and  steady  position  for  right  person; 
salary  S5U.  Address  BOX  408,  Kfttonuh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework*,  small  wages. 

comfortable  home;  only  those  appreciating 
same  and  thorough  worker  need  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  good  milker  and  for 
dairy  work;  rooms,  fuel,  garden;  steady  work 
year  round;  near  city:  good  wages.  JnSEPH 
SltOB.  Out  water  Lane,  Garfield,  N,  J. 


COLLEGE  PROFESSOR,  now  living  on  farm 
and  devoting  time  to  writing,  wants  trust¬ 
worthy  man  to  help  in  developing  place  to  poul¬ 
try  and  apples;  good  cottage  for  married  mini, 
or  will  board  single  man  of  refinement  ami  oven 
disposition;  man  must  be  intelligent  enough  to 
work  alone  and  direct  occasional  help  employed 
by  day;  plenty  of  laud  for  growth;  50  miles 
west  of  New  York;  profit-sharing  arrang  unent 
if  desired;  only  unquestionably  tit  associate  for 
children  considered.  AD\  ERTISER  1993,  cere 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOODSMAN  for  cordwoOd.  cleaning  up  woods, 
preparing  timber  for  sawing  on  small  private 
place;  if  knowledge  of  farming  or  gardening 
cun  remain  fur  this  work  in  Spring;  reply  with 
references  and  personal  details,  with  wages  per 
cord  and  per  month  for  Winter.  ROUGH- 
LANDS,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED- — By  December  1,  married  man  on 
fruit  farm  by  month;  house,  fruit  and  wood; 
on  Keitka  Lake.  Write  B.  S.  BABCOCK.  Peuu 
Van.  N.  Y. 


POt'LTRY.MAN  —  Experienced.  single.  21-23. 

drive  auto,  make  weekly  delivery  New  York 
City;  steady  position  for  right  man  wlio  knows 
his  business,  i-  energetic,  willing  aud  handy 
With  toils;  salary  to  sturf  *30  month  and 
board,  also  share  of  profits.  ADVERTISER 
lulls,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAX  wanted  on  modern 
poultry  farm  near  New  York  City;  must  be 
farm-raised,  industrious  worker,  with  practical 
experience  and  Interested  in  the  business;  wages 
*oo  per  month  with  exceptional  opportunity  for 
advam-emenr  if  found  worthy:  no  cigarettes. 
ADVERTISER  1997.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - -» 

WANTED— Intelligent  single  man;  must  be  re¬ 
liable.  efficient  and  u  good  farmer;  references 
and  particulars  must  come  with  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1990,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULT  HYMAN  —  Fifteen  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  expert  on  chick  raising  and  eg* 
production;  can  make  any  plant  pay  under  right 
conditions;  married  (no  children);  salary  and 
profit-sharing.  ADVERTISER  I860,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EMPLOYMENT  mi  farm,  poultry  preferred,  for 
experience;  salary  secondary;  single;  37;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1*95.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX.  single,  capable,  herd  worker, 
practical  experience,  also  college  learning, 
desires  position  as  working  manager  on  private 
estate  where  interest  Is  appreciated  by  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  1933,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  desires  position;  gar¬ 
dening  ami  poultry  n  specialty;  married.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  150.  Islip,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 


YoCNG  man  with  some  experience  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  as  assistant  herdsman  with 
registered  herd  of  H  Osteins  or  Guernseys;  dry- 
hand  milker;  “no  cigarettes  or  tobacco  used;’’* 
cun  furnish  good  references;  single;  American; 
good  wages  and  board  expected.  VIRGIL 
GRIGSBY.  Davenport,  N.  Y-;  'phone  4S34,  Bell 
connection. 


POSITION  wanted  as  estate  mechanic;  experi¬ 
enced  electricity,  plumbing,  carpentry,  steam 
and  gas  engines.  Address  BOX  51,  R.  F.  D., 
.Shelton,  Conn. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Woman  with  15 
years’  experience  in  farm  management,  a 
student  of  horticulture  in  England  and  United 
States  agricultural  colleges,  wishes  position  to 
manage  au  estate  with  fine  dairy  farm  and 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  1958.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position;  have  tlior 
nusb  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  estate,  including  Guernsey  cattle, 
A.  R.  work,  poultry,  general  farming  "and  con¬ 
struction  work,  etc,;  married;  best  of  refer¬ 
ence*.  ADVERTISER  19fi9,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager;  life  experience; 

thoroughly  understands  greenhouses,  inside 
and  out;  perennials  aud  shrubbery,  vegetable*, 
fruit,  pruning,  spraying,  poultry  stock,  farm 
crops,  machinery,  etc.;  capable  handling  help; 
exceptional  references;  American;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  lot V0,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  in  Florida  for  the  Winter 
as  companion  to  elderly  Protestant  lady  by 
healthy  woman  of  GO;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  1975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  (421  wants  place  November  1. 

good  home  preferred  to  high  wages;  reference. 
MARSH.  Fredericksburg.  O. 


FARM  MANAGER— Age  45;  life  training  in  all 
brunches  farming,  expert  ou  drainage,  three 
years'  college  course,  ettieieut  in  handling  men, 
live  stock,  crops  and  all  farm  machinery,  also 
gasoline,  kerosene,  steam  or  electric  power; 
would  like  lo  heur  from  party  who  would  appre¬ 
ciate  first  .  lass  farm  management.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  38.  with  one  adopted  little 
girl,  eight  years,  is  open  for  a  position  as 
superintendent  on  private  estate;  lifetime  ex 
perleuce  In  growing  dowers,  vegetables  aud 
fruit  Inside  and  outside:  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  farming,  raising  stock,  poultry,  sheep,  ete. ; 
understand  bees  also;  understand  most  of  the 
modern  farm  machinery  and  gas  engines;  has 
the  best  of  reference,  either  in  writing  or  per¬ 
sonal.  Write  BOX  707,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  —  First-class  English  shepherd  is 
open  for  position ;  best  of  references.  ZEB. 
GARRY,  Shelburne.  Vt. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent:  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  fanning:  Connectieut  Agricultural  College 
training:  experienced  in  management  of  large 
commercial  farms  and  private  estates;  best  of 
references;  American;  age  47;  family  consists 
of  mother  and  self;  engagement  October  or 
November.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position 
on  private  place  or  dairy  farm;  experienced 
with  farming,  stock  raising,  etc,  References 
scut  by  ADVERTISER  1981,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  excellent  references, 
wishes  to  run  farm  boarding-house.  BOX  401, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  or  working  farm  foreman,  mar¬ 
ried.  desires  full  charge  of  purebred  herd; 
experienced  feeder  of  calves,  herd  and  test 
cows;  reliable  caretaker;  excellent  references, 
ADVERTISER  1985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  ASSISTANT,  single  man,  31  years 
old.  with  poultry  experience,  desires  position 
on  modern  chicken  farm.  H.  V.  POWELL, 
Rryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  on 
private  estate;  married:  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced;  capable  taking  full  charge;  chauffeur 
license.  ADVERTISER  1984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position  on 
large  estate,  April  I.  1523:  practical  and  up- 
to-date  methods!  12  years’  experience  farm  or 
estate  management:  very  successful  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  crops  aud  handling  men;  references 
r.tmisheil.  ADVERTISER  1992.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  by  hard-workiug,  well  recom¬ 
mended  poultry  man;  expert  on  feeding  and 
lights:  Willing  to  work  a  month  on  trial  to 
prove  ability;  salary  Sloo  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  1991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  SUPERINTENDENT.  20  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches,  14  years 
last-  position,  personal  reference,  married,  open 
for  engagement.  E.  D.,  1HG  West  23d  Street, 
New'  York  City. 


WANTED — By  young  man,  a  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  or  driver  ou  milk  route;  lias 
experience  with  general  farm,  dairy  and  retail 
milk  work;  has  chauffeur's  license  nud  garage 
experience;  clean,  honest  and  used  to  hard 
work;  wants  good  living  conditions  and  reliable 
people;  desires  to  work;  short  notice  at  leust 
where  now  engaged.  Glvtug  terms,  write 
ADVERTISER  1989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman-dairyman.  American,  age 
34  no  children,  desires  position  on  private 
estate  where  balanced  rations.  A.  R.  work,  good 
butter-making,  exrperr  calf  raiser  is  essential; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  1988,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  stock 
or  grain  farm;  years’  experience  kandltug 
modern  machinery,  stock,  help  aud  rotation 
crops;  can  furnish  A-l  help;  references.  FRANK 
LEWIS.  Route  6,  Albion,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAX — Experienced,  successful  mana¬ 
ger  of  commercial  plant,  desires  change  for 
larger  proposition;  Cornell  training;  excellent 
references;  single.  ADVERTISER  2002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  village  or  oat  farm  by 
educated  lady  (40);  fond  of  children;  qualified 

-  gmsihititj  of  . . Id.  ADVEU  1TSER 

2000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  chauffeur;  American,  aged 
40,  married.  Bo  ehiklreu.  expert  on  Fordson 
tractor  and  all  farm  machinery,  also  water  and 
light  systems:  good  stockman,  poultry  and  gar¬ 
dener:  wife  expert  butter-maker:  exceptionally 
good  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  2008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  aud  dairyman;  understands  bal¬ 
ancing  of  ratious,  A.  R.  O.  . .  guod  calf 

raiser;  prefer  modern  barn;  good  reference  ag< 
50  ytars.  A.  J.,  care  O.  Pearson,  Amenia, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22)  desires  work  as  helper  on 
poultry  plant.  Write  A.  M.,  201  Oak  Avenue, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  (27),  single;  records  and  refer¬ 
ences  show  competence  and  reliability;  *75 
aud  bonus.  ADVERTISER  1909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  gardener  or  superintendent;  long  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  gardening,  farm  craps,  stock, 
poultry,  lawns,  roads;  all  modern  machinery: 
exceptional  references;  married;  one  in  family; 
where  good  worker  will  be  appreciated.  I)., 
Box  157.  Jericho.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER — A  clean,  trustworthy  yotmg  man 
would  like  the  position  of  taking  care  of  a 
country  home  for  the  Winter;  handy,  willing 
and  pleasant  disposition :  will  ask  ouly  board 
and  room  or  its  equivalent  iti  exchange  for  a 
few  hoars'  work  each  day;  those  offering  a 
pleasant,  cheerful,  clean  home  will  be  given 
preference.  JOHN  PARKER  CAMERON,  345 
State  Street,  Spriugfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — By  young  man.  22  years  old,  of  good 
habits,  a  position  as  milker  or  herdsman:  ex- 
perlenred:  please  state  partb-ulars  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Forms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


286-ACRE  stock  and  dairy  farm;  located  on 
Wallkill  River,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  farm 
fully  equipped;  modern  buildings :  will  sell  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools:  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Owner.  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


2S  ROOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9- room  cottage, 
in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City:  10O  acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion;  Meal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 357-acre  grain  aud  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPI.IN,  Contesvllle,  Pa 


SO  ACRES  of  good  land;  well  located  to  mar¬ 
kets;  large  house  and  barn.  N.  G.  HIRE, 
Route  3.  Seymour,  Conn. 


FARM  of  141  acre*  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania, 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  near 
Trenton;  productive  lind;  good  buildings;  old 
shade;  near  trolley  and  State  road*  pries 
*12,000.  HENRY  WYNKOOP.  Yardley,  l? 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  fine  citrus  laud;  lake 
front.  Write  OWNER,  Box  307,  Avon  Park. 
Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  N.  E.  farm  of  70  acres; 

equipped:  milk  route:  woodlot;  near  every¬ 
thing;  good  buildings;  price  *12,090,  and  worth 
it.  Write  ADVERTISER  1396,  earn  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  and  fruit  farm;  14  acre* 
land.  In  high  state  of  cultivation;  330  peach, 
apple  and  pear  trees  in  good  bearing  condition; 
three  chicken  bouses  with  electric  light*;  In¬ 
cubators  and  brooders  for  1,800  chicks;  1,000 
White  Leghorn  chickens  (500  breeders);  seven- 
room  frame  house,  with  etcctrlc  lights  and  fur¬ 
nace;  Dodge  station  car;  one  mile  from  station; 
established  trade  for  eggs  and  fru'L  For  prlc* 
and  terms  address  F.  C.  ROSENTHAL,  Box 
281,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  poultry  or  general  farm;  75  acres; 

good  buildings:  four  miles  to  Lake  Chautau¬ 
qua;  church,  school,  store  near;  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion.  A.  E.  TONER,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  —  Fertile  dairy  farm;  145  acres; 

plenty  water  and  timber;  main  road;  near 
town;  write  tor  particulars.  A.  C.  PHILLIPS, 
JohnsonviUe.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3, 000-fowl  Leghorn  plant,  paying 
*5.000  to  *6,000  a  year  prafit;  bungalow,  all 
Improvements;  8,500-egg  incubator,  all  equip¬ 
ment;  electric  lights  all  over  plant;  2,000  fully 
developed  pullets,  1,000  two-year-olds;  20  acre* 
sandy  land;  State  highway;  good  markets;  one 
year  trial  with  wages  to  prospective  buver. 
P.  O.  BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store  and  stock;  6-room 
apartment  over  s'.ore;  vacant  lot  ind  garage 
(barn);  fine  location  In  small  city;  price  reason¬ 
able.  Telephone  Port  Jervis  115-.T.  or  write 
W M  BULLIVANT,  39  Orange  St..  Port  Jervis, 


FOR  SALE — 21-acre  chicken  farm;  fine  9-room 
house,  big  barn,  two  garages,  five  large 
Chicken  houses.  456  chickens,  horse,  cow,  pig 
and  all  farm  implements;  sell  on  account  of 
family  troubles;  price  *7.000.  Write  GEORGE 
TIETJE,  CO  Case  Ave,,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

A  Slid -ACRE  DAIRY  FARM:  100  head  capacity;' 

Mi  miles  to  station;  1.000,000  feet  of  saw 
timber;  sugar  busli.  400  buckets:  *8.000;  east- 
terms.  MAXSON  L.  SMITH,  Marathon  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Vineland.  N.  J.,  5}i- 
acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  10  room  house 
with  modern  improvements*  city  water,  gas  and 
electric  lights,  hot- water  heat;  10  minutes  to 
trolley;  accommodations  for  500  chicken*; 
grape*,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
cherries  and  apples;  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated;  death  in  family  reason  for  selling. 
Address  ADVERTISER  i906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm;  near  station; 

one  of  the  best  locations  in  Vineland  tract; 
all  improvements.  Further  details  write  LOCK 
BOX  135  South  Vineland.  N.  J. 


WANTED — -To  rent,  a  farm  with  stock  and 
tools  by  family  with  three  boys:  money  rent 
or  shares;  can  give  best  of  reference:  can  take 
passe -.-ion  at  any  time.  Address  BOX  5, 
Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Concrete  bungelow;  acre;  corner 
White  Horse  Pike.  Blue  Anchor  Road,  be¬ 
tween  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia:  ice  cream 
parlor,  soft  drinks,  etc.;  fine  location  for  service 
station  and  garage;  easy  terms.  M.  P.  TIDD, 
Waterford,  X.  J. 


SMALL  FARM  FOR  SALE — Six  acres:  trucking 
land:  24<>  fruit  trees:  two-story  brick  house; 
frame  burn;  between  Ridgewood  and  Hillsdale. 
X,  .T.  ADVERTISER  1978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Highly  productive  diversified  farm. 

in  full  operation;  illness  reason  for  selling; 
high  elevation;  good  buildings;  large  house,  all 
modern  improvements,  electricity;  receipts  above 
*10,990  yearly ;  price  *28,000;  high-grade  stock, 
machinery  and  crops  would  also  be  sold .  good 
men  would  probably  remain  if  wanted.  Address 
AD\  ERTISER  1977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOU  WANT  MONEY1 — Buy  a  good  earning 
farm,  near  good  markets;  *30,000  to  replace 
buildings.  Writ.*  or  see  ADVERTISER  1976. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms:  SO  acres  for  *2,509,  50 
acres  for  53,500;  half  down;  good  buildings, 
good  soil,  suitable  for  dairying;  good  location: 
I  ds  fruit.  LEWIS  WEIR,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
G  reenwich,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Two  or  three  persons  to  share  home 
for  Winter:  lake  front;  fishing;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable;  tent  sites  for  rent.  BOX  3u7.  Avon 
Park.  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  110  acres  In  Louisa  Co., 
Va..  with  about  100.000  feet  of  valuable  tim¬ 
ber,  wv.rth  $3,000  in  bank;  land  is  nearly  level 
and  will  make  au  excellent  tobacco  farm; 
tobacco  farming  with  ordinary  care  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  pays  betwixt  *2,000  nud  *5,000  an  acre: 
price  *5,000;  will  accept  *2.500  cash,  the  bal¬ 
ance  In  five  years.  Inquire  MR.  P,  P.  YAR¬ 
ROW.  Pennsburg,  Fa. 


EASTERN  SHoRF.  water  front  farm  and  steam¬ 
boat  wharf;  98  acres.  12-acre  woodlot:  on 
State  mad:  large  house,  barn  aud  outbuildings; 
stock  ind  tools:  an  income  producer;  Ideal  loca¬ 
tion  to  markets:  long  growing  seasons;  mild 
Winters.  W rite  R.  HELDT.  Riverton,  Md. 


TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE — 76-acre  farm:  11-room 
house;  outbuildings;  crops,  tools,  stock,  BOX 
124,  R.  3.  Saugertlcs.  N.  Y. 


FARM  —  Not  far  from  High  Bridge,  X.  J. : 

heater  and  running  water  in  house;  rent  free 
from  November  to  April  1:  stock,  if  desired, 
can  he  purchased.  Apply  to  T.  J.  HUMMER. 
U.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Calif  on.  N.  J. 


MUST  BE  SOLD  in  November — Dutchess  County 
dairy  farm  of  140  acres,  fully  equipped  or 
unequipped,  at  a  sacrificing  price,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1979,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — 50  to  100  acres.  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  State,  suitable  for  fruit  and  poultry: 
good  water  supply,  buildings;  not  over  *5.000. 
ADVERTISER  1987,  car.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


IDEAL  country  place,  with  good  view-  of  Narra- 
gunsett  Bay;  desirable  for  gentleman's  Sum¬ 
mer  home  >*r  clubhouse:  three  miles  fraui  Wick- 
ford  Junction,  on  the  mala  highway  Providence 
to  New  York;  attractive  old  house,  with  broad 
porches;  stable,  1*h)  acres  of  land  and  fruit 
trees  J.  W.  8.  LILLI  BRIDGE.  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 


ATI. ANTIC  CITY  market’s  closest  suburb;  7- 
roow  dwelling:  large  chicken  house,  incubator 
cellar,  garage,  u,  acre  land;  all  A-l  condition: 
ou  macadam  road,  direct  to  market:  price 
*2.000.  Risen,  Box  OS,  Absecon.  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  op  page  1327 . 


PORTABLE 

SAW  RIG 

.  SI55  a 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


A  deadly  spray 


■and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


The  Best  Truck  for  the  Farm 


NICOTINE 

INSECTICIDES 


A  **  Jim-Dandy  ’*  Truck 
Model  K-16,  One  Ton 


For  general  farm  use,  on  hard  roads  or  in  rough  fields,  the  Model 
K-16  one  ton  GMC  provides  more  pulling  power,  more  speed,  and 
more  economy  than  other  trucks  of  the  same  capacity. 

Moreover,  this  “Jim-Dandy”  truck  is  built  from  truck  parts 
exclusively — no  passenger  car  parts  used.  Consequently  it  has 
the  sturdiness  and  enduring  performance  that  is  demanded  for 
hauling  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  exclusive  features  of  GMC  construction,  developed  from  more 
than  ten  years  of  successful  truck  building,  have  provided  this 
truck  with  more  continuous  performance  and  lower  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  Due  to  its  advanced  design  there  is  not  a 
single  wearing  part  in  this  truck  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Such 
refinements  as  Removable  Cylinder  Walls,  Removable  Valve 
Lifter  Assemblies,  Pressure  Lubrication,  and  Instantaneous 
Governor  action  all  give  to  this  truck  the  dependability  that 
is  so  vital  in  farm  trucking. 

In  every  detail  of  construction  the  Model  K-16  has  been  built 
according  to  the  most  approved  and  most  advanced  practices. 

Magneto  ignition,  electric  lights  and  starter  with  conduit  wiring 
entirely  separate  from  the  ignition  wiring,  radius  rods,  thermo- 
syphon  cooling,  oversized  brake  drums,  interchangeable  brake 
rods,  complete  instrument  board,  pressure  chassis  lubrication, 
cord  tires — 


HallTobacco  Chemical  Co. 
3965  Park  A‘ ve. ,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Chaatit  only— at  th •  factory 


SHOE 


An  honest  to  pood- 

jiota  ^  utility 

spec  tod  and  bnilfc  to  itand  rigid  apacifi 


cations,  Munson  toe  of  chrome  leather 

uppers,  double  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 

soles,  will  stt roly  last  more  than  six  months. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  JJKS 

postage  on  delivery,  Money  back  If  a  o  t  satisfied. 

INTERN ATIONAI.  COMMERCIAL  HOUSE 
Dept.  8-22,  488  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEN’S  AND  LADIES’ 

WOOLEN  HOSE 


Now  is  your  chance.  Buy  your  Hosiery  direct  from 
Mill.  Order  by  number,  stating  Heather  or  Color. 

No.  1800 — Emile.'  Wool  Heather  llone,  cotton  lining, 
to  prevent  annoyance  when  indoors,  Drop-stitch,  good 
wearing  and  attractive,  Plain  Black,  Camel,  and 

Heathens.  Spair . *5.2 

No.  1850— Ladle*' Wool  Heather.,  description  same 
u.a  number  IMUQ ;  bill  additional  beautiful  clocking, 
making  them  very  attractive.  Plain  Black,  with  oloel;- 

Ing,  also  Camel,  a  pair . . .  $0.00 

N  o.  5*6— Meu*«  Flue  \V ool  lleutlicr.,  also  Plain  Black 
and  blue,  Cordovan  Green  II  rath  era.  6  pair.  .  84.50 
No.  590 — MeiiV  Line  Wool  Heather,  and  Plain 
Black  blocked,  beautifully  assorted  colei  a.  0  pair  $0.00 
No.  111)0- M en’.  Silk  mid  Wool  Heathers,  beautiful 
in  apiiaaranee.  Blue,  Cordovan  and  (Jiven  Heathers. 

Also  Plain  Black,  Bilk  and  Wool.  pair .  84.50 

We  mail  any  or  all  ahove  numbers,  to  any  part 
of  United  States.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  0.  0.  D. 

H.  &  S.  Hosiery  Mills,  Reading,  Penna. 


All  these  are  universally  accepted  as  the  best  for  motor  truck 
use — all  these  are  standard  in  this  GMC. 


CMC  Chassis  list  at  fac¬ 
tory  as  follows:  One  Ton, 
$1295;  Two  Ton, 
$2375;  Three  and  One- 
half  Ton,  $3600;  Five 
Ton,  $3950;  tax  to 
be  added 


Measured  by  any  standard  this  one  ton  truck  has  no  superiors— 
and  its  cost,  considering  its  quality,  is  much  lower. 

Write  for  an  illustrated  booklet,  “Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm.’* 


General  Motors  Truck  C o—Pontiac,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dealer*  and  Service  in  Mo8t  Communities 


A-C-  (T1  TTFS .  -<5)wKl.  - 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


j  pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
y  Write  for 

circular  and 


Patented 


gated,  Standing  Scam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Hoof¬ 
ing?.  Sidings,  VVallbonxd,  Faints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lusting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  ruatomera  report  16  and 
20  yM^^^vkuJGuamiteed  Tire  and  lightning  proof. 

low  prices  and  free 


^ RHODES  MFG.  COTT^^^ 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVL,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  oi  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


LOW  PRICED  6ARA6ES 

Lowest  prices  ori  Rendy-Mado 
Fire- Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles 

THE  EOWAftOS  MFC.  CO. 

1 123  1 1 13  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


FACTORY 

’  Portable  Saw  Rig,  complete  with  new. 
est  improved  engine,  saw  frame,  belt,— 
and  saw,  on  steel  wheel  truck — shipped 
on  trial;  cash  or  easy  payments;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  WOOD  SAWING 
MACHINERY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 
NEW  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES. 

New  free  catalog  shows  over  HO  styles;  a  style 
for  every  use;  jinecs  $9.80  up.  Write  fur  it  todau. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  22  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We»t  30th  Street,  New  York 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS^  *Fi 
189!  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.' 
1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  truck  is  new— never  been  used.  Wp  also  have  u 
new  2 Mi-ton  KI 8810 1.  truck  that  we  will  sell  for 
$2,000.  Retails  for  $2,875.  Should  you  need  a 
truck,  It  will  pay  yon  to  write  us  for  lull  details 
about  those  two  bargains.  M.  L.  I1ASHOKK, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Hie  Syracuse  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse.  fl.V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 


The  Proposed  Rural  School  System 


A  VITAL  PROBLEM. — A  series  of  meetings  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  advocates  of  consolidated  or 
centralized  schools  have  been  recently  held  in  this 
section,  and  we  listened  to  L>r.  G.  A.  Works,  of 
Ithaca,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  which  has  been  holding 
meetings  in  the  cities,  and  is  now  presenting  its  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  rural 
people  in  the  small  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  a  problem 
of  vital  interest  to  the 
fanners,  and  would  pay 
everyone  well  for  time 
to  attend,  but  as  many 
do  not.  it  seems  as  if  It 
would  be  a  good  tiling 
to  bring  the  subject  to 
r  lie  attention  of  the 
rural  people  by  way  of 
the  farm  papers  and 
the  local  press.  The 
reason  some  Assembly¬ 
men  ga  ve  for  their  votes 
mi  the  old  township  law 
was  that  no  one  op¬ 
posed  it.  and.  in  fact, 
few  of  the  people  most 
eonecyned  ever  heard 
of  that  law  until  it  was 
passed  and  about  to  lie 
put  in  operation.  Then 
we  all  heard  enough.  It 
seems  as  if  fair  and  de¬ 
cent  discussion  would 
benefit  all  concerned, 
and  I  understand  this 
is  the  earnest  desire  of 

the  Committee  of  Twen-  ~  .  T.  ,,  , 

.  '  .  .  . ,  „  .  Swiss  I  alley  Girl 

tj-one  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

PRESENTING  the 

CASE.— I)r.  Works  him¬ 
self  is  a  square  man 
and  a  gentleman,  lack¬ 
ing  the  arrogance  and 
egotism  of  others,  and 
is  aide  to  present  his 
facts  so  the  ordinary 
man  can  understand 
what  he  means.  Also, 
no  one  can  listen  to  him 
without  believing  he  is 
perfectly  honest  in  his 
intention,  which  is  the 
betterment  of  conditions 
of  the  rural  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  course,  no 
farmer  cares  to  debate 
off-lmnd  with  a  man  as 
thoroughly  posted  as 
Dr.  Works,  so  that  most 
of  the  discussion  is  apt 
to  be  later.  There  are 
a  few  things  In  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  committee 
that  need  clarifying  and 
discussion. 

THE  CENTRALIZED 
S  C  H  O  O  L. — Now  even 
the  worst  opponents  of  Grai 


the  old  township  law  admit  that  larger  units  of  tax¬ 
ation  were  not  only  desirable  but  necessary;  also 
that  centralized  schools  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  villages  of  the  State  and  to  the  man  (and  his 
farm)  with  a  big  family  on  a  good  road  close  in. 
Also  that  the  high  schools  are  getting  overcrowded, 
more  high  school  facilities  are  urgently  needed,  and 


Swiss  Valley  Girl  7th,  Grand  Champion  Brown  Siciss  Cow  at  Xational  Dairy  Show.  Fig.  5S1 


Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  Coiv,  Carton's  Bridesmaid.  Fig.  5S2 


many  or  most  parents  like  to  keep  their  children 
nearer  home  on  account  of  health,  morals,  expense 
and  other  reasons.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  gx^eat 
dream  in  this  fine  October  weather  to  vision  large 
bus  loads  of  happy  children  rolling  over  fine  roads 
to  big  sehoolhouses  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
community  halls,  teaeherages.  experimental  farms 

and  manual  training, 
gyinnas iurn.  football, 
and  all  the  frills  of  a 
college,  right  out  on  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the 
r  ea  1  con  n  t  rysid  e. 

RURAL  FACILITIES. 
— Contrast  this  with  the 
picture  Dr.  Works  and 
his  colleagues  of  the 
Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  drew  of  the  little 
old  rural  school,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  some  young 
and  inexperienced  girl, 
the  schoolhouse  situat¬ 
ed  on  some  bleak  and 
barren  knoll,  absolutely 
destitute  of  shade,  play¬ 
ground.  modern  toilet 
facilities  or  paint,  with 
little  inside  equipment, 
and  entirely  ignored  by 
everyone  in  the  district 
except  once  per  year 
when  a  few  people  meet 
and  wish  the  trustee 
business  on  some  ab¬ 
sentee  or  new  arrival. 
It  is  no  wonder  that 

there  is  a  big  desire  for 
\ry  Show.  Fig.  5S1  .  .  . 

a  change.  This  is  too 

true  in  many  eases,  also 
that  few  rural  schools 
will  score  more  than  50 
or  00  by  Department 
standards,  and  that 
school  attendance  for 
some  15  years  back  has 
been  too  small  in  many 
cases  to  pay  to  run  a 
school.  But  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in 
the  birth  rate  lately, 
and  where  the  schools 
are  too  small  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  superin¬ 
tendents  to  double  up  un¬ 
til  they  are  reasonable. 

PRESENT  PROPOS¬ 
ALS. — As  we  hear  it, 
the  proposal,  briefly,  is 
to  leave  the  old  districts 
as  they  are.  each  one  to 
elect  a  trustee  in  the 
usual  manner.  Then 
these  districts  are  to  he 
grouped  in  community 
units  with  the  nearest 
village  school  district 
and  their  trustees,  with 
an  equal  number  of  vil- 
r.  5S2  lage  trustees,  to  form  a 
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sort  of  school  board  to  administer  the  affairs  of  all 
these  districts.  Community  units  .ire  to  he  formed 
mainly  by  topographical  and  transportation  lines, 
and  are  to  he  determined  by  a  committee  of  live. 
No  district  is  to  be  consolidated,  or.  in  other  words, 
the  schools  are  not  to  be  centralized,  without  the 
consent  of  the  voters  of  each  outside  district.  There 
are  safeguards  and  rights  of  appeal,  but  anyone  who 
knows  human  nature  or  practical  politics  can  readily 
see  that  any  district  hanging  hack,  with  only  one 
vote  in  12  or  35,  and  no  control  of  its  own  finances, 
would  soon  find  itself  in  such  hot  water  that  it 
would  scramble  to  get  in. 

TAXATION. — As  is  usual  in  considering  school 
problems,  the  taxation  question  came  in  for  consid¬ 
erable  discussion,  hut  for  one  am  willing  to  confess 
to  an  inability  to  give  an  intelligent  summary  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  Dr. 
Works  mentioned  that  estimates  of  the  increased 
cost  to  the  State  would  be  about  $12,000,000.  What 
it  would  cost  the  districts  is  not  mentioned,  hut  from 
a  fairly  complete  experience  in  transporting  children 
it  is  a  likely  guess  that  to  transport  12  or  15  chil¬ 
dren  five  miles,  or  a  total  run  of  20  miles  per  day,  is 
worth  $1,000  for  the  school  year.  This  is  a  hard  job 
and  needs  a  reliable  man  with  a  truck  and,  in  this 
climate,  a  team  part  of  the  time,  and  that  kind  of  an 
outfit  costs  money.  One  thing  wo  do  know,  that  in 
Ohio  many  consolidated  districts  are  two  and  three 
years  behind  in  their  payments,  and  are  practically 
bankrupt.  Dr.  Works  estimates  the  cities  here 
would  pay  SO  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  as  our  cities 
are  abnormally  rich  we  might  get  along  all  right. 
But  in  these  counties  of  the  southern  tier  we  have  a 
very  large  list  of  delinquent  taxpayers  now,  some  in 
these  same  rich  cities  and  towns,  and  any  abnormal 
Increase  in  the  tax  rate  would  surely  raise  a  howl. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  community  the  unit  of 
taxation  it  would  only  make  matters  worse,  as  prob¬ 
ably  half  of  them,  if  formed  along  lines  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  to  transportation,  would  have  no  public 
utilities  of  any  kind  to  tax.  Many  people  argue  this 
equalization  of  the  tax  rate  was  the  one  redeeming 
feature  of  the  township  law,  but  it  did  not  work  out 
fairly,  even  with  this  larger  unit.  Governor  Miller 
in  a  recent  speech  advocated  that  the  .State  assume 
charge  of  disbursements,  but  this  smells  too  much 
like  autocracy  to  be  popular.  All  things  considered, 
it  looks  as  if  the  county  was  the  logical  unit,  funds 
to  be  administered  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  as 
they  are  now  to  some  extent,  as  in  the  road  and 
other  county  funds.  This  would  avoid  a  lot  of  new 
officials,  and  the  people  would  have  someone  to  hold 
to  strict  account. 

HARDSHIPS  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN.— The 
above  are  minor  matters  a  ml  undoubtedly  could  he 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  the 
question  that  broke  the  back  of  the  township  law, 
and  which  will  be  bitterly  fought  by  all  parents  of 
small  children  living  on  these  old  hills  of  New  York 
State,  is  the  proposal  to  drag  young  children  out  of 
bed  in  the  early  morning  in  Winter  and  transport 
them  long  distances,  often  with  a  walk  of  a  half 
mile  or  more,  to  town  school,  there  to  he  cxjiosed  to 
all  the  contagion  in  the  community,  and  again  home 
in  the  evening.  At  least  two  districts  here  have  tried 
it  and  quit,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  who  will 
argue  that  the  simtf!  children  can  be  handled  any 
better,  herded  in  large  numbers  in  one  place,  than 
they  can  in  their  own  little  schools,  with  all  their 
deficiencies.  In  the  large  cities  the  children  are  not 
taken  clear  across  town  in  order  that  they  may  be 
crowded  together,  but  schools  are  located  according 
to  population,  and  in  addition  some  societies  and 
churches  maintain  tlieir  own  schools.  In  some  cases 
they  are  segregated  by  nationalities,  and  no  one  talks 
centralization. 

CHILDREN  AND  CHICKS.— A  friend  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  an  ex-principal  of  high  school, 
and  now  an  expert  pool  try  man,  probably  as  well 
posted  on  school  matters  as  t  ny  man  in  the  State, 
puts  it  this  way:  Given  a  dozen  or  20  farms  with 
around  100  chickens,  each  on  free  range,  with  plenty 
to  eat,  and  they,  will  have  little  trouble.  But  crowd 
all  these  chickens  into  a  small  yard  aud  they  will 
develop  every  vice  that  ;i  chicken  is  heir  to,  and  then 
some.  Children  will  run  true  to  nature  also.  This 
man  has  a  small  girl,  lives  some  100  rods  from  the 
present  school  and  probable  bus  route  to  a  consoli¬ 
dated  school,  five  miles  in  either  direction,  and  has 
always  been  a  hitter  opponent,  of  centralized  schools. 

CHANGES  IN  POPULATION.— Another  thing 
which  is  not  reckoned  with  in  school  discussion  is 
the  sudden  changes  in  population,  hut  we  are  all 
prone  to  see  things  as  they  are,  without  looking  to 
the  future.  The  district  with  which  the  writer  is 
fairly  familiar  at  one  time  had  over  40  pupils  at¬ 
tending  school.  At  another  more  recent  date  the 


school  was  actually  run  for  one  boy.  Now  we  have 
13  children  who  will  soon  he  going,  and  with  the 
advent  of  good  roads  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  there  will 
he  double  this  last  figure.  We  have  transported  for 
some  years,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  not  pleasant 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  At  one  time  my 
wife  and  I  bad  the  job  wished  on  us.  and  there  were 
days  apparently  without  end  when  the  team  could 
only  crawl  through  the  mud,  other  days  when  the 
hubs  were  worse,  and  weeks  of  an  unusually  had 
Winter  when  the  horses  waded  through  snow  from 
up  to  their  knees  to  over  their  backs,  and  as  much 
more  in  the  air.  We  are  only  waiting  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  agitation  to  start  school. 

THE  NEW  LAW.— It  is  taken  for  granted  by 
everyone  who  has  given  the  matter  a  thought  that 
no  matter  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one,  when  the  new  school  law  is  drawn 
up  this  Winter  it  will  be  a  centralized  school  law. 
As  such  it  surely  wifi  have  a  stormy  time,  as  anyone 
thinking  hack  to  t.W  time  of  the  township  law  can 
well  believe.  It  would  seem  much  better  to  give  the 
matter  as  much  publicity  us  possible,  and  the  host 
way  to  reach  the  rural  people  is  by  means  of  the 
farm  papers  and  the  local  press,  as  before  stated, 


Heading  an  Apple  Barrel,  Fig,  083 


instead  of  trying  to  put  something  over,  as  some  of 
the  Department  people  tried  to  do  last  Winter,  and 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  township  law.  If, 
after  full  and  free  discussion,  the  majority  desire  a 
new  law,  there  will  be  only  the  usual  kicking  that 
always  accompanies  any  new  arrangement. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. .  c.  l.  Hathaway. 


The  Working  Habits  of  Honey  Bees 

THE  last  annual  report  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  gives  results  of  some  studies  in  the 
daily  life  of  bees. 

A  bee  searching  for  nectar  in  a  given  species  of 
honey  plant  pays  no  attention  to  flowers  of  any  other 
kind  upon  a  given  trip.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
bee  will  remain  faithful  to  its  particular  flower  day 
after  day.  During  any  portion  of  the  day  when  no 
nectar  is  available  from  this  kind  of  flower,  the  bee 
seldom  goes  to  the  field  at  all,  although  nectar  may 
be  had  from  other  kinds  of  flowers. 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  were  nectar  carriers 
found  to  change  over,  even  temporarily,  to  the  work 
of  gathering  pollen  upon  the  cessation  of  the  nectar 
flow  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A  bee  carrying 
pollen  from  a  plant,  such  as  corn,  which  produces  no 
nectar,  rarely  was  found  to  leave  the  hive  after  its 
particular  kind  of  pollen  ceased  to  be  available  for 
the  day.  This  was  about  noon  in  the  ease  of  corn 
as  well  as  of  many  other  plants.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  bees  found  to  gather  both  ncetor  and  pollen  on 
the  same  trip,  when  working  on  certain  kinds  of 
honey  plants,  such  as  dandelion,  the  hoe  usually 
began  the  day  by  carrying  pollen  on'y,  but  gathered 
nectar  also  when  II  could  he  obtained.  As  the  day 
advanced,  little  pollen  was  to  be  had,  and  then  the 
hce  carried  only  nectar. 

Buck  brush,  buckwheat,  boneset,  sunflower  and  pur¬ 
ple  Aster  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  plants  from 
which  bees  sometimes  gather  both  nectar  and  pollen 
at  the  same  time. 

Field  bees  gathering  a  light  yield  of  nectar  from 
white  Sweet  clover  required  a  little  more  than  one 
hour  on  the  average  to  secure  a  load  of  honey  this 


year,  whereas,  in  1020.  during  a  much  heavier  honey 
flow  from  the  same  plant,  the  average  time  for  a 
round  trip  was  only  45  minutes. 

Bees  gathering  pollen  from  corn  and  from  the 
great  ragweed  frequently  returned  loaded  within  five 
minutes  after  leaving  the  hive,  while  bees  gather¬ 
ing  pollen  from  White  clover  seldom  returned  in  less 
than  20  minutes.  The  most  frequent  interval  spent 
in  the  Hive  between  field  trips  was  found  to  be  three 
minutes,  whether  the  bee  was  carrying  nectar  or 
pollen. 


Fair  View  of  the  Farmer’s  Position 

Tart  III. 

NEXT  SEASON — WHAT?- — But  as  things  are 
now  the  farmer  in  many  places  must  think  his  way 
out  pretty  much  alone  and  find  the  best  answer  he 
can  to  his  own  questions,  bearing  in  mind  the  prob¬ 
abilities  for  each  crop  next  season.  The  long  range 
outlook  for  grain  indicates  limited  export  demand, 
because  Europe  cannot  easily  find  money  to  pay  for 
it,  but  a  war  would  force  some  extra  buying.  Can 
I  cut  cost  of  production,  raise  a  better  kind,  or  save 
money  in  marketing,  or  perhaps  sell  the  grain  in  the 
form  of  live  stock?  Demand  for  live  stock  will  gain 
as  general  business  conditions  improve  and  wage 
earners  can  use  meat  freely.  Can  I  improve  my 
stock  and  raise  more  of  the  feed  or  buy  it  cheaper? 
If  I  sell  dairy  products,  can  I  improve  my  herd  and 
my  methods,  turn  out  a  better  product  and  find  a 
better  way  to  sell  it? 

SOME  POSSIBILITIES. — The  boll  weevil  is 
likely  to  keep  the  cotton  price  up.  Some  growers 
have  learned  to  kill  most  of  the  weevils  by  thorough 
spraying.  How  can  I  do  it?  If  there  is  no  weevil 
in  m.v  section,  why  not  plant  more  cotton,  fertilize 
it  well  and  raise  a  good  crop?  Low  prices  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  are  sure  to  discourage  planting  next 
season,  aud  chances  favor  a  smaller  production  and 
better  prices.  Do  I  know  how  to  produce  a  fine  large 
crop  at  low  cost  per  bushel?  Am  I  neglecting 
chances  to  sell  near  at  home,  direct  to  consumers? 
Can  I  join  a  good  plan  for  selling  the  crop,  and  can 
I  do  more  with  tne  stuff  that  is  not  worth  shipping? 
Next  year  is  off  season  for  fruit.  If  my  crop  turns 
out  small  and  poor,  how  can  I  make  the  most  of  it? 
Can  I  help  fill  the  gap  with  annual  crops,  like  straw¬ 
berries.  melons  and  tomatoes  that  should  sell  well 
in  an  off  season  for  tree  fruit?  If  I  have  a  good 
fruit  crop  next  season,  after  all,  can  I  get  a  fair 
price  by  shipping  to  a  section  where  the  crop  fails? 
The  Government  crop  reports  will  show  me  these 
sections,  and  its  market  service  will  give  me  price 
reports  and  a  list  of  buyers,  too,  if  I  wish.  Can  I 
sell  for  export?  Can  I  get  my  fruit  trucked  to  a  city 
and  sell  it?  The  vegetable  line  was  overdone  the 
present  season,  and  some  growers  will  reduce  or 
quit.  1  will  stick  to  lines  that  have  paid  me  best  in 
the  long  run.  How  can  I  increase  earliness,  quality 
and  yield?  Have  I  the  best  varieties?  Am  I  on 
the  watch  for  hints  in  cultivation?  Am  I  up-to-date 
in  packing,  shipping  aud  selling? 

THE  BEST  CHANCES  next  season  may  be  in 
those  lines  that  sold  lowest  (his  season.  I  will  not 
he  scared  out  of  what  I  know  how  to  produce  best. 
I  will  stick  to  it  and  try  to  raise  and  sell  it  still 
better.  I  will  write  to  Washington  and  get  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  crop  reports  regularly,  so  that  I  can  judge 
when  and  where  to  sell.  Can  I  learn  from  my  most 
successful  neighbors  and  from  books  and  real  farm 
papers?  Am  I  using  the  best  help  provided  by 
Federal  and  State  departments.  Some  of  the  farm 
papers  help  a  lot  to  keep  up  courage  and  enthusiasm 
and  to  start  the  thought  machine  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  bulletins  are  very  good.  I  will 
send  for  those  in  my  line  and  read  them  these  long 
evenings,  or  at  least  encourage  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  them  aud  pass  along  the  ideas.  There 
are  books  like  Terry’s  “Our  Farming”  which  show 
that  a  man  is  never  down  and  out,  even  after  losing 
money  and  health,  so  long  as  he  can  hope  and  work 
and  think.  Can  I  build  local  trade?  Am  I  neglect¬ 
ing  chances  to  sell  near  borne  or  to  sell  in  the  form 
of  by-products?  Am  I  awake  and  interested  and 
thinking  hard,  or  do  1  take  it  all  out  in  grumbling 
to  the  neighbors  and  writing  to  the  Congressmen? 
When  somebody  where  I  am  finds  a  way  out  and 
shows  me  fair  and  square,  am  I  ready  to  go  with 
him  and  do  my  share  to  clear  the  path?  a.  n.  f. 


Now  it  is  said  the  scientific  men  have  separated  the 
element  which  gives  the  awful  odor  to  the  skunk.  They 
can  produce  a  gas  so  strong  that  a  spoonful  of  the 
liquid  would  drive  the  humans  out  of  a  great  building. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  mines  or  buildings  to  warn  the 
people  of  any  escape  of  poisonous  gas,  and  may  actually 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  in  warfare. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Growing  Filberts  in  New  York  State 

SIX  miles  north  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  there  is  a 
nursery  unlike  any  other  in  New  York  State, 
anti  perhaps  unlike  any  other  throughout  the 
Eastern  States.  This  is  the  three-acre  filbert  planta¬ 
tion  belonging  to  McGlennon  &  Yollertson,  where 
filbert  nuts  are  harvested  and  new  shrubs  grown 
from  cuttings.  The  filbert,  or  hazelnut,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  is  grown  extensively  throughout 
the  Pacific  States,  but  most  attempts  to  grow  it  in 
the  East  have  proven  unsuccessful,  due  to  disease. 
In  the  nursery  described  numerous  varieties  were 
imported  from  Germany  and  France  about  10  years 
ago.  and  these  varieties  have  been  tested  out.  Late 
importations  have  been  denied  entrance,  due  to  the 
rigid  restrictions  of  the  Federal  quarantine  act. 

The  shrubs  arc  set  15  ft.  apart  each  way.  and  the 
crop  of  nuts  is  harvested  annually,  beginning  the 
second  year.  This  year  350  lbs.  of  nuts  were  sold 
at  75  cents  a  pound,  this  being  an  average  of  a  little 
over  2  lbs.  per  plant.  The  varieties  differ  in  size 
and  shape,  as  shown  by  the  specimens  shown  in  Fig. 
585,  each  being  a  different  variety.  The  large  pointed 
varieties  are  not  as  productive  as  some  of  the  smaller 
sorts.  No.  1  (Fig.  585)  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
quality  and  the  most  productive.  It  is  necessary  to 
plant  a  number  of  varieties  together,  as  the  flowers 
must  be  cross-pollinated  to  produce  fruit.  For  this 
reason  the  poor  sorts  are  still  being  used  as  well  as 
the  good  varieties.  About  10  varieties  per  acre  are 
recommended  to  give  sullieient  pollination,  and  the 
various  types  are  mixed  throughout  the  plantation. 

Besides  the  nut  crop,  young  plants  are  grown  from 
cuttings  for  sale.  About  the  first  of  June  the  outer 
branches  on  the  shrubs  are  bent  to  the  ground  and 
pinned  with  wire  arches.  These  arches  are  about 
9  in.  high  and  hold  the  limbs  solidly,  flat  on  the 
ground.  Then  a  mulch  is  placed  over  these  limbs, 
either  horse  manure  or  old  straw  being 


than  one  variety  should  be  planted  when  fruit  is 
desired.  The  plantation  described  is  to  be  enlarged 
to  10  acres  during  the  coming  season,  so  the  filbert 


Group  of  Filbert s.  Fig.  5S5 


production,  especially  the  cuttings,  seems  to  be  on  a 
paying  basis.  t.  h.  townsend. 

Cheesecloth  For  Protecting  Straw¬ 
berries 

I  have  one-half  acre  of  early  strawberries  in  ground 
where  frost  strikes  every  Spring.  I  would  like  to  cover 
them  next  Spring,  bur  am  in  doubt  what  to  use.  I  have 
tried  hay  twice  last  year,  and  the  frost  killed  them  after 


“On  May  22  an  examination  of  the  blossoms  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  by  frost. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Variety 

Buds 

examined 

Buds 

injured 

Buds 

uninjured 

Percentage 
of  btids 
injured 

Wilson,  shaded . 

03 

8 

85 

8.0 

Wilson,  not  shaded .... 

00 

70 

20 

80. 

HavrrlamJ,  sluided . 

154 

10 

144 

G.5 

llaverland.  nut  shaded. 

143 

127 

15 

89.4 

‘From  these  data  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of 
241  blossoms  examined  in  the  check  206,  or  85  per  cent, 
were  injured,  while  among  247  under  the  cover  only 
18.  or  7  per  cent,  were  injured. 

“Only  two  observations  were  made  on  the  effect  of 
shade  on  temperature  at  the  rime  of  a  frost.  On  May 
14.  at  5:10  a.  m.,  a  thermometer  in  the  cheek  registered 
30.5  degrees,  and  one  under  the  cover  showed  33  de¬ 
grees.  On  the  following  morning  at  4:20  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  check  was  28  degrees  ami  under  the  cover 
33  degrees." 

The  shading  had  some  slight  effect  in  increasing 
the  yield  in  most  cases,  although  not  enough  by  any 
means  to  offset  the  cost.  The  appearance  of  the 
berries  was  improved  by  the  shading,  and  Mr.  O.  M. 
Taylor,  who  conducted  the  experiment,  says  that  the 
shading  introduces  something  like  hothouse  condi¬ 
tions.  and  is  therefore  adapted  more  particularly 
for  the  growing  of  fancy  and  exhibition  fruit. 


Acid  Phosphate  With  Manure 

Is  it  true  that  40  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  mixed  with 
a  ton  of  barnyard  manure  will  double  its  value?  Should 
phosphate  he  put  on  same  rime  as  manure?  We  are 
now  manuring  sod  ground  t h a t  will  go  in  corn  in  the 
coming  Spring.  When  should  phosphate  be  put  on  this 
field  for  best  results?  I  would  consider  the  method 
best  that  would  bring  not  only  the  best  crop,  but  also 
leave  soil  in  best  condition,  and  keep  it  in  cool  weather 
without  spoiling.  C.  b.  m. 

Big  Pool.  Md. 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  addition  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  will  always  double  the  value  of  the  manure, 
but  in  some  cases  it  certainly  will.  On  soils  that 
have  become  exhausted  through  long  cropping  to 
grains,  or  where  live  stock  has  been  fed  and  shipped 
for  many  years,  the  phosphate  will 


used.  By  Fall  the  limbs  will  have 
rooted  at  each  joint  and  a  number  of 
young  plants  or  cuttings  will  be  ready 
for  transplanting.  (.See  Fig.  584.) 

In  the  Fall  the  mulch  is  pulled  apart 
and  the  cuttings  are  removed,  at  times 
as  many  as  25  being  found  on  a  single 
large  branch.  The  young  plants  are 
set  in  rows  between  the  parent  plants, 
leaving  about  a  foot  between  the  in¬ 


give  great  results.  This  is  because 
such  crops  as  grain  and  live  stock 
carry  away  large  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  while  nothing  is  brought  back. 
On  farms  where  all  hay  and  grain  are 
fed  and  all  manure  saved,  the  phos¬ 
phate  will  not  give  such  evident  re¬ 
sults.  You  can  hardly  find  a  farm  to¬ 
day  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  does 
not  show  a  lack  of  phosphorus,  unless 


dividual  plants.  (See  Fig.  5*7  I.  When 
the  work  is  not  completed  in  the  Fall 


Strmrberrg  Shading  Experiment.  Fig.  5S6 


phosphates  have  been  used  freely. 
Thus,  while  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 


it  is  continued  in  the  Spring  until  all  the  cuttings  are 
set  out.  They  are  cultivated  until  Fall,  and  then 
dug  and  sold.  All  the  year-old  trees  are  sold  on 


taking  it  off.  I  had  thought  of  cheesecloth,  but  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  had  body  enough.  Will  you  suggest 
something  that  would  be  suitable?  r,  a.  e. 

New  Jersey. 


may  not.  in  all  cases,  double  the  value  of  manure,  it 
will  always  make  it  more  useful,  and  the  plan  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  followed. 


contract  before  they  are  dug.  an  Eastern  nurseryman 
purchasing  the  entire  supply.  Of  the  varieties  im¬ 
ported  those  from  France  have  not  done  as  well  as 
the  German  varieties. 


WE  have  found  coarse  manure  or  cornstalks 
heavily  put  on  a  good  help  in  keeping  the 
plants  back.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  plants  will 
push  up  through  the  mulch  ahead  of  time  and  thus 


We  should  use  the  phosphate  right  with  the  ma¬ 
nure.  No  better  time  can  be  found  than  when  the 
manure  is  first  made.  Scatter  the  phosphate  in  the 


Bird  houses  are  mounted  on  posts  throughout  the 


liaising  Nut  Trees.  Fig.  58?/ 

entire  three  acres  of  shrubs,  and  the  birds  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  spend  the  season  here.  They  destroy 
the  caterpillars  and  other  insect  pests,  and  save  the 
nurseryman  the  trouble  of  combating  them.  The 
filberts  are  sold  throughout  the  East  for  both  orna¬ 
mental  planting  and  for  fruiting  purposes.  More 


take  a  chance  on  an  extra  cold  night. 

Regarding  the  cheesecloth,  this  plan  was  tried  by 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  some 
years  ago.  Bulletin  No.  24U,  published  in  February. 
1904.  gives  the  result  of  this  experiment.  The 
cheesecloth  was  put  over  the  berry  plants  in  the 
manner  pictured  at  Fig.  580.  the  picture  being  taken 
from  the  bulletin.  The  material  used  was  thin 
cheesecloth,  known  as  Bombay.  The  strips  were 
sewn  together  into  one  piece  large  enough  to  cover 
the  crop  for  about  2  ft.  around  the  four  sides  of 
the  bed.  A  strong  cord  was  hemmed  in  the  margin 
on  the  four  sides,  and  small  rings  were  sewn  at 
intervals  of  3  ft.  Stakes  to  support  the  cover  were 
placed  3  ft.  apart  around  the  outside  of  the  bed.  To 
support  the  canvas  stakes  were  driven  10  ft.  apart 
in  every  other  row.  The  tops  of  these  stakes  were 
padded  to  prevent  wearing  holes  in  the  cloth.  All 
stakes  were  2V>  ft.  long  and  driven  10  in.  into  the 
ground,  thus  leaving  the  cloth  covering  20  in.  above 
ground.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  shading  an  acre  in 
this  way  was  estimated  f<>  be  about  $350;  the  eost  at 
this  time  would  be  considerably  more  than  that. 

As  for  the  effect  of  this  shading  upon  frost  protec¬ 
tion.  the  following  extract  is  made  from  the  bulletin  : 

“One  noteworthy  merit  of  the  practice  of  shading  is 
the  protection  it  affords  against  frosts.  Observations 
were  made  on  this  point  in  1902.  That  year  heavy 
frosts  occurred  the  nights  of  May  9  and  10.  with  light 
frosts  for  two  or  three  nights  thereafter.  When  tin 
frost  came  the  clusters  of  buds  were  just  showing.  Oi 
May  13  the  foliage  under  the  doth  was  of  a  healthy 
green,  and  was  uninjured  by  frost,  while  many  leaves 
in  the  check  were  killed  and  many  more  injureu. 
Twelve  buds  in  as  many  clusters  in  each  of  the  varieties 
in  the  open  were  examined,  and  all  found  to  be  injured. 
Tinder  the  cover  no  llaverland,  five  out  of  12  Wilson 
and  10  out  of  12  Jessie  were  injured. 

“At  this  time  the  buds  had  not  developed  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  making  extensive  observations  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  injury  to  them.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
very  few  of  the  smaller-sized  buds  under  the  cloth 
showed  any  injury,  while  all  the  buds  of  any  size  not 
shaded  were  dead. 


Year  old  Filberts.  Fig.  587' 


gutters  or  over  the  fresh  manure.  In  this  way  the 
phosphate  will  help  hold  the  ammonia,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  mixed  through  the  manure.  If  this  has 
not  been  done,  we  would  mix  the  phosphate  through 
the  manure  as  it  Is  loaded  on  the  wagon,  and  haul 
it  right  out  to  spread  on  the  sod. 
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U.S.ARMY"S?r 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


TREES 


MALONEY  TREES 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Contractors  to  the  Government 


DOMESTIC. — Attorney-General  Dieh¬ 
ard  J.  Hopkins  of  Kansas  lias  received 
instructions  from  Governor  Henry  J. 
Allen  to  drive  all  ollieinls  of  the  Kti  Klnx 
Klun  from  Kansas.  Governor  Allen’s 
move  was  made  known  in  a  speech  Octo¬ 
ber  2N  at  Cofl'eiyville  in  which  he  attacked 
the  Klan  and  its  principles,  and  added 
that,  lie  had  instructed  Mr.  Hopkins  to 
expel  the  Klan  from  the  State.  The 
Governor  denounced  the  Klan  as  a  secret 
order,  operation  without  lirst  obeying  the 
laws  by  seeking  a  charter  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  other  fraternal 
ami  social  organizations  have  done. 

Three  hoys  were  killed  and  one  was 
fatally  injured  by  the ‘explosion  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  tank  in  the  rear  of  Union  Square, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  October  lit*,  after  play¬ 
ing  with  matches  near  the  tank. 

Mrs.  William  It.  Watson,  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  library  and  extension  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Stale  Hoard  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  died  in  St.  Francis  Hospital  from 
injuries  she  received  when  a  Stale  High¬ 
way  Department  ear  struck  a  tree  and 
turned  turtle  near  Poughkeepsie,  NT.  Y., 
October  20. 

l.ieutenant  Thomas  V.  Hynes  and  Ser¬ 
geant  It oss  Owens,  Sixl'.t  Pursuit  Squad¬ 
ron,  stationed  at  Luke  Field,  Honolulu, 
H.  I.,  were  killed,  and  Captain  T.  W. 
Allen  and  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Hebbard  of 
Schofield  Burraeks  were  injured  when 
two  army  airships  collided  October  30. 

A  judgment  for  $52,935  damages 
against  Philip  G.  Valentine,  son  of  the. 
former  head  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company,  was  awarded  October  30  at 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Miriam  Donald, 
a  teacher,  for  injuries  when  run  down  by 
Valentine  in  an  automobile.  Valentine 
is  serving  a  sentence  of  one  to  throe  years 
in  San  Quentin  Prison  for  driving  his 
automobile  while  Intoxicated.  Miss  Don¬ 
ald’s  right  leg  was  amputated.  She  may 
lose  the  use  of  one  arm. 

The  Post  Office  Department  issued 
October  30  a  fraud  order  against  the 
European  Distributing  Company.  Ltd., 
of  Berlin  and  Jjondoii.  This  concern  is 
one  among  many  foreign  enterprises  that 
have  been  flooding  the  United  Stales  with 
circulars  offering  a  product  for  the  home 
manufacture  of  Madeira,  port,  Rhine  and 
other  choice  wines  in  exchange  for  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  A  recent  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  these  alleged  product s  of 
rare  vintages  sent  out  by  the  European 
distributing  company,  as  well  as  other 
firms  of  like  nature,  showed  that,  they 
were  "fakes.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  lie  held  in  Iladdon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City.  December  5,  f!  and 
7  next.  Resides  the  staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  nt  New 
Brunswick,  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher 
of  State  College,  Pa.,  will  he  on  the  pro- 
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ARNES’ TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 


They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
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orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well -root. 
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HEARTS  OF  GOLD 

CANTALOUPE 

If  you  grow  canta¬ 
loupes  for  tiome  use  or 
market.  send  us  your 
address  today  and  wc 
will  send  you  some  vatu- 
able  information. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO. 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


BurnsYr00D  and  Gives 
Great  Heating  Service 


DAD  1“  Concord,  Delaware,  Macar  a, 
“  r  C  Worden,  M onre'a  Early,  OB'*  and 
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RIGHT  NOW,  in  thousands  of  farm  homes  this  Powerful, 
Durable  STEWART  ONE-PIPE  Furnace  is  doing  wonder¬ 
ful  work  and  giving  owners  home -heating  comfort  and 
economy  they  have  never  before  known. 

FRANKLY,  we  believe,  the  tremendous  success  of  this 
STEWART  Furnace  is  due  to  TWO  things;  namely: 

1st:  The  STEWART  ONE-PIPE  is  thoroughly  well-made. 

It  is  built  complete  in  the  factory,  that  for  90  years  has 
been  making  the  famous -for-serv ice  STEWART  Stoves  and 
Ranges.  It  is  the  full-size,  full -value  Furnace,  designed 
and  built  for  lifetime  use. 

2nd:  The  STEWART  ONE-PIPE  is  sold  only  by  regular 
dealers  who  KNOW  the  Heating  business.  They  know 
just  where  to  locate  this  furnace  for  best  results,  and  they 
install  it  with  care  and  expert  knowledge.  You  get  SERVICE 
with  and  from  the  STEWART. 

PRICES  LOWER  NOW  THAN  1  YEAR  AGO 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Palmettos'.  $8  per  thou-  Asparagus  Roots 

money  order.  Josi  ril  K.  sun'jitz,  «.  v.  l>. 


Colossal  and 
niuiri.  Itemit 
.,  Ilrlttol,  Pn. 


We  have  had  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  handling  direct  shipments 
of  raw  furs.  That  is  why  you 
will  get  more  money  when  you 
ship  to  us. 

Write  for  Free  Price  List 
NOW 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  Wes*  25th  Street,  New  York 
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Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  ol  high 
.  grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
H  h  ■  is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 

4  aa  aflh  g  old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  curly  this 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  a"  Perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
VA  protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
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Carload  lot*. 

Phone  40IF3 


Want  to  Buy :  Cider  Apples 
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Cider  Apples  Wanted 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Ferm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  ifi — 234 
rages  of  the  best  of  the- 
HopeFarm  Man's  fihit- 
csophy, humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests 
for  an  up-to-date  Turkey  book. 
Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $1.75. 
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Make  Money  byGrowing  VI  N  ES  and  BUSHES 

Rest  varieties  of  tfrnpe  and  currant  cuttings  supplied. 
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WATERBURY 

tfacUolite 


ber  10.  Now  that  the  tender  things  are 
killed,  1  suppose  we  will,  as*  usual,  have 
a  spell  of  fine  weather.  While  the  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Cannas*  are  blackened,  my  big 
oleander  does  not  seem  to  have  minded 
it.  lu  fact,  if  it  never  got  lower  than  25 
degrees  in  Winter  the  Neritim.  oleander, 
woidd  be  hardy.  I  once  saw  the  olean¬ 
ders  in  Savannah  with  all  the  leaves 
burnt  ofF  and  the  wood  still  sound,  and 
they  told  me  they  had  had  the  mercury 
down  to  IS  degrees.  On  my  return  to 
North  Carolina  in  mid-March  I  stopped 
at  New  Berne,  lying  in  the  little  penin¬ 
sula  between  the  Neuse  and  the  Trent 
rivers,  and  found  the  oleanders  green  and 
blooming.  They  said  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  that  Winter  was  29  degrees.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  cold  wave  skipped  them  and 
struck  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

In  the  days  before  the  railroads  and 
steamboat  transportation,  nearly  every 
fanner  in  this  lower  part  of  the  peninsula 
grew  a  patch  of  cotton.  This  was  hand- 
ginned  and  carded  and  spun  into  thread, 
which  was  used  on  the  hand  looms  as  a 
warp  for  the  homespun,  which  was  the 
universal  dress  goods  for  the  men  and 
boys.  It  was  also  the  warp  for  the  rag 
carpets  which  covered  the  floors.  They 
grew  the  wool  and  dyed  it  blue  with  the 

wild  indigo  in  the  woods.  The  men  and 

boys  both  wore  short  jackets.  This  blue 
fustian  was  generally  worn  on  the  farms 
till  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
are  men,  and  not  very  old  ones,  still  liv¬ 
ing  who  wore  it. 

Now  they  are  talking  about  planting 
cotton  again.  They  argue  that  the  boll 

weevil  cannot  cross  the  40  miles  of  salt 

water  between  Norfolk  and  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Chesapeake.  I  tell  them  that 
it  would  never  pay  to  make  cotton  here 
and  ship  it  over  to  Norfolk  to  be  ginned, 
not  only  as  costing  too  much,  but  making 
a  way  to  bring  the  boll  weevil  over.  I 
was  asked  what  a  ginnery  and  old  mill 
would  cost.  I  said  there  were  such  iu 
the  South  that  cost  as  much  as  $50,000. 
Of  course  such  would  be  for  an  extensive 
clientage;  a  few  thousand  dollars  would 
suffice  for  a  limited  patronage.  That  cot¬ 
ton  will  grow  successfully  here  has  often 
been  proved.  I  have  matured  every  boll 
ou  the  Cleveland  Big  Boll  cotton  in  my 
garden  tests,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
earliest.  With  the  Simpkins,  Cook  and 
King  cottons,  full  crops  can  easily  be 
made.  But  the  inclination  to  plant  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  caused  by  the  bumper  crops 
of  truck  this  season,  and  the  consequent 
low  prices.  While  this  section  can  grow 
cotton.  I  think  that  an  average  of  years 
will  show  that  it  will  be  far  more  profit¬ 
able  to  stick  to  strawberries,  truck  and 
orchard  fruits.  Unprofitable  seasons  do 
not  affect  the  truck  and  fruit  interests 
alone.  There  are  years  iu  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  times  when  cot f on  is  iu  surplus 
supply  and  the  prices  low.  In  1890  cot¬ 
ton  was  down  to  six  cents  a  pound.  At 
that  price  the  man  who  grew  a  bale  an 
acre  would  get  only  $30,  and  have  to  pay 
for  ginning  and  bagging  out  of  that. 
Strawberries  are  never  so  low.  and  sweet 
potatoes  at  20  cents  a  basket  will  pay 
better. 

Nature  and  economic  conditions  have 
located  the  commercial  cotton  belt,  and 
likewise  have  indicated  the  best  soil  and 
sections,  and  their  rapid  transportation, 
ns  the  place  for  growing  perishable  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  people  in  the  cities.  Tem¬ 
porary  reverses  in  either  locality  do  not 
mean  an  abandonment  of  the  natural  re- 
soures  of  the  farmers.  Farmers  in  the 
cotton  belt  who  have  always  depended  on 
cotton,  are  many  of  them  in  despair,  aud 
they  want  to  go  to  growing  some  other 
one  crop,  and  write  to  me  for  advice.  1 
tell  them  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  to  farming  with  cotton,  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  helped  by  cow  peas  aud  Crimson 
clover,  to  fight  the  boll  weevil  and  stop 
mere  planting  by  practice,  improving  ro¬ 
tation  and  build  up  the  soil.  It  may  be 
that  after  a  while  the  boll  weevil  will 
prove  a  blessing,  just  as  an  old  farmer 
in  South  Carolina  once  said  to  me:  "We 
will  never  go  to  farming  right  until  we 
are  whipped  into  it.”  w.  f.  massey. 


Radiolite,  like  the 
famous  Ingersoll  Yankee, 
leads  in  its  field.  It  is  the 
best  watch  that  $5  will  buy 
—  a  jeweled  watch  that 
combinesstaminaandstyle. 
It  is  the  small,  popular  I  2- 
size,  and  graceful  from 
antique  bow  to  fine,  open 
face  that  glows  in  the  dark. 
A  “silver”  dial  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  the  polished  solid 
nickel  case. 

Here  is  a  watch  with  a 
sturdy  4-jcweled  move¬ 
ment  of  modified  bridge 
construction,  built  to  com¬ 
bine  enduring  accuracy 
with  lasting  good  looks. 


Ingersoll  Yankee  $15' 


This  is  the  reasonable, 
reliable,  famous  American 
Watch — the  best  known 
time-piece  in  the  world. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

r.U.  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FKEK  TO  YoV  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  m*.  DO  IT  VOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOl  MONEY. 

01d»t  Ready  Mlxad  Paint  House  In  America— Eatab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Your  Wood 


with  nil  Ireland  SLralght  Liue  Ping  Saw  Machine.  Coal 
will  lie  hard  to  obtain  tliia  winter-  Vow  la  the  time  to 
begin  cutting  the  wood.  A  inaciiiuc  with  the  ability  of 
the  -no  show  n  above  will  pay  for  itself  within  it  few 
weeks.  Writ.-  today  for  description  ami  prices* on  all 
Wood-uiw  intf  Machinery  for  Full  nan 
The  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  ol  Syracuaa,  N.  V.  and 
Bnltlmorn,  Md.,  ara  dlalrlbulera  ol  our  line 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

1  1-13  Stale  Street  Norwich.  Now  York 


HAY  PRESSES 
THE  BEST 


JASPENCEHFW 


MACH.  WORKS 


DWIGHT  IUU»I* 


Juki;  a  imm. M it  an  imru.  sul  m  k.N  uets 
a  patent  pntc.li  for  Instantly  mending  leaks 
In  all  u  t  o  n  »  I  I  s.  Sample  package  free. 
R  SIKH.  OO.,  I*ept.  108.  Amsterdam,  Pi. Y . 


When  you  write  ^ dr'ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  atui  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  o  "square  deal.”  See 
sruarantee  editorial  pare.  :  :  : 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
GREEN  LABEL 


How  much  do  you 
value  your  health ? 


YOU  know  that  wet,  cold  feet  are 
the  cause  of  a  lot  of  sickness  and 
pain.  We  know  that  many  outdoor  men 
wear  leather  shoes  in  ’  >^Yveather  simply 
because  they  never  have  found  a  really 
comfortable,  practical  rubber  shoe. 

We  ask  these  folks  to  drop  in  to  see 
the  Lambertville  Snag-Proof  dealer. 
He’ll  show  you  our  famous  Top  Sawyer 
— a  rubber  shoe  that  is  every  bit  as 
comfortable  as  leather — but  absolutely 
water-and-weather-proof.  It  is  made 
oversize  to  wear  with  heavy  woolen 
socks.  You’ll  find  it  a  genuine  plea¬ 
sure  to  slip  your  feet  into  these  warm, 
springy,  durable  shoes.  Wear  them  all 
winter.  More  economical  than  leather. 

\  ou  can  take  your  pick  from  a  w  ide 
line  of  boots,  shoes  and  arctics.  Every 
one  is  cured  in  vacuum  and  under  pres¬ 
sure  by  a  special  process  which  makes 
each  one  a  solid  piece,  exceptionally 
durable  and  weather-proof.  Look  for 
the  green  oval  trade-mark — the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction  for  over  fifty  years! 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 

Makers  of  the  highest  grade  rubber  footwear  for 
over  half  a  century. 


HI-PEN 

Made  to  fit  the  same  as  a 
leather  shoe,  but  alt  rubber, 
water-tight,  strong,  light 
and  durable.  The  extra  high 
top  makes  it  ideal  for  sports¬ 
men  and  for  wear  in  marshy 
or  muddy  places.  The  Pennsy 
is  a  similar  shoe,  but  with 
a  lower  top. 


4-BUCKLE  ARCTIC 
Far  wear  over  leather  shoes. 
Fleece  lined,  warm,  light 
and  durable.  Ideal  for  cold- 
weather  wear.  Lambertville 
Snag- Proof  Arctics  are  made 
in  heights  from  one  to  six 
buckles — rubber  or  cloth  tops. 


Lambertville 


CALIFORNIA  State  Land  Board  has  for  sale  87 
irrigated  farms,  10  to  50  acres,  at  Ballieo,  in 
San  .Lmquin  Valley,  on  main  line  of  the  Santa 
I'e  Railway,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  in  seini-annual  install¬ 
ments  extending  mer  30>«  years  with  3  per  cent 
interest:  money  advanced  for  improvements  and 
dairy  stock:  splendid  communities  being  estab¬ 
lished.  you  can  farm  nil  year  iu  California:  all 
deciduous  fruits  profitably  grown ;  Alfalfa  pay¬ 
ing  crop:  ideal  conditions  stock  aud  poultry: 
now  Ik- re  else  such  :i  combination  of  Winterless 
climate,  sunshine,  seashore,  mountains,  fertile 
valleys,  paved  highways,  efficient  marketing  as¬ 
sociations,  excellent  schools:  Illustrated  folders 
mailed  free  ou  request.  0.  L.  SEAR  RAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent.  Santa  Fe.  052.  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange.  Chicago,  III. 


NO&UCKLE 
kKJT  HARNESS 

Uo  Ruckles  To  Tear 
No  ftmosTo  wear 


I NVESTI  GATE — G  et  facts 
ou  Walsh  No- Buckle  Harnes. . 
before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 
you  this  wonderful  harness  on  JOdaye’  bee  trfcil.  See 
lory  curse!!  this  haru  s  which  cutwruts  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  bucLlcs  totwslrar-?.  nof  riut  iou  riiiKS 
to  wear  them,  no  Ida  la  (traps  to  weaken  tiers.  H  i*h- 
cst  possible  quality  ol  lent l»er.  Proven  success  oa 
thousands  oi  larms  in  every  state  lor  over  8  years. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  il  nut  satisfactory.  Co9is  less, 
saves  repairs,  wears  longer,  fits  any  size 
horse  pei:<.ctty.  Made  in  all  styles.  Kick  pads,  side 
backers, hrewhluaicss. etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS  y. 
—»S  alter  JO  days*  L  iol — balance  monthly.  --O- 
Write  for  c-.ualo«,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH.  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

lK*  -Il.d  •  .A 


172-Acre  Mountain  Farm,  $3,500 

18  Acres,  large  house,  Plainfield,  N.  J..  820,000. 
10-room  house,  2  acres  fruit.  85.000.  <  room 
house,  v:  age  *  Acres.  81.300,  Each  half  cash. 

HARRY  VAIL  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


KJr  V-Ww.  v — e.  In  France  the  World's  greatest  la- 

f  -  T  bonatory  lias  discovered  a  germ  that 
H*vS|ra^J  kills  rats  and  mice  l»v  -cieuee.  Ah 
■ ^solut.-iv  sale.  fan'  '  "  hnnnlinmnn 
being",  dogs.  cots,  lin'd-  -  .-hi-  kens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  cutl.iiildii  gs.  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Patty-*  Virus. 

__  ,  Oet  our  free  book  on  rnis  and 

Free  Book  mice. ten  inenbout  virus 

■  -  -  X  6  so 

S.  C.  Virus,  Ltd.  121 VV  15th  Street  New  York 


Keefa  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


iuolo  '"end  granite,  aluminum  and 
ItBIS  tin-ware.  UHK  profit.  Trial  lt><\ 

Dept.  0-5  Medina,  New  York 
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OR  IS  he  merely  winking  at 
the  violations  of  the  oro- 
hibition  law? 

Investigation  shows  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  are  “dry.” 

Liquor  interferes  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  their  farms. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  open  violation  of  this  law  you 
helped  to  pass?  How  are  you  going 
to  fight  the  gang  who  are  trying 
to  repeal  it? 

The  Country  Gentleman 
is  running  a  remarkable  series  of 
articles  on  prohibition,  showing 
just  how  the  slipshod  handling  of 
this  rum  question  is  affecting  your 
pocketbook. 

These  include  a  stirring  article 
by  our  well-known  investigator, 
HARRY  R.  O’BRIEN,  Is  the 
Farmer  Wet? — and  the  opinions 
of  County  Agents  the  country 
over,  entitled  Repeal?  No!  En¬ 
force?  Yes! 

And  other  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  a  thought-provoking  one  by 
JAMES  R.  HOWARD,  President 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  will  follow. 

These  appear  in  the  next 
thirteen  issues.  You  can’t  afford 
to  miss  them. 

What  Makes  You 
the  Most  Money? 

What  crop  that  you  can  raise 
will  make  the  most  money  for  you? 

What  enterprise?  What  man¬ 
agement?  What  method?  Con¬ 
centration  on  one  product  or  two 
or  three? 

The  Country  Gentleman 
sent  an  investigator  3200  miles 
asking  “dirt”  farmers  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  answers  are  published  in  a 
series  of  articles  continuing 
through  the  next  thirteen  issues. 

Vital  information  here.  Infor¬ 
mation  that  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  you  between  profit  and 
loss,  or  between  ordinary  profit 
and  big  profit. 

Our  investigators  found  farmers 
that  were  making  extraordinary 
successes  because  they  knew  what 
to  do. 

Find  out  what  they  did— in  the 
next  13  issues. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  farmers’  business 
that  will  be  covered  in  the  next 
three  months. 


Strikes! — the 
Farmer  Always 
Gets  Stung 

You  bet  the  farmer  always  gets 
stung — no  matter  who  wins. 

But  just  how? 

Have  you  figured  out  all  the 
ways  by  which  you  get  the  short 
end  of  it  whenever  the  railroad 
men  or  the  miners  or  anybody  else 
goes  on  a  “vacation”? 

EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 
has. 

He  tells  in  vigorous  fashion  just 
how,  and  suggests  a  remedy. 

This  also  comes  in  the  next 
thirteen  issues. 

13  Issues  for 
Only  25  Cents 

For  only  25  cents,  we  will  send 
you  the  next  13  issues  of  The 
Country  Gentleman  contain¬ 
ing  these  and  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  features. 

The  Country  Gentleman 
is  a  practical  “  dirt  ”  farmer’s  mag¬ 
azine. 

It  emphasizes  the  business  end 
of  farming.  It  shows  you  con¬ 
stantly  in  hundreds  of  different 
ways  how  you  can  make  more 
money  out  of  farming  in  your  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Forty  pages,  each  week,  packed 
with  meaty,  sound  help. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  25  cents 
—  coin,  check,  money  order  or 
stamps— we  take  the  risk. 

Your  first  issue,  mailed 
promptly,  will  be  worth  to  you 
more  than  the  whole  amount. 

Only  a  quarter.  Mail  it  now 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


\  THECOUNTRYGENTLE- 

MAN,  3232  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here’s  my  25  cents.  Send  me 

THECOUNTRYGENTL  E- 

MAN  for  thirteen  issues  be¬ 
ginning  at  once. 


iVame 


R.  F.  D. 


Town 


Sta  te 


TSe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

3232  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


General  Farm  Topics 


A  Massachusetts  Farmers'  Club 

Reading  in  The  R,  N.-Y,  about  other 
farmers'  clubs  ami  fairs  suggested  the 
idea  that  others  of  the  K.  N.-Y,  family 
might  be  interested  in  the  Luneuhurg 
Farmers'  Club  and  their  Community 
Fair.  In  the  Summer  of  1020  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  town  felt  that 
there  should  he  a  farmers’  club  here.  A 
canvass  was  made  of  some  of  the  tending 
farmers,  a  meeting  called  in  August,  and 
a  club  duly  organized.  Most  of  the  more 
progressive  farmers  of  the  community  are 
mem  bet’s  of  the  club.  Meetings  tire  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  mouth 
throughout  the  year.  At  these  regular 
meetings  topics  of  general  interest  to  all 
the  members  are  taken  up,  usually  with 
u  speaker  who  is  a  specialist  in  that  line, 
followed  by  questions  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  speakers  are  furnished  by 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College. 

Among  the  subjects  taken  up  have 

I . .  Farm  lire  insurance,  farm  finance. 

junior  club  work.  The  last  meeting  took 
the  form  of  a  debate:  "Resolved,  that 
fruit  growing  and  poultry  form  the  best, 
combination  for  the  Lunenburg  farmer." 
Two  members  led  the  debate  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  and  two  dairymen  led  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  the  debate.  Resides  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  of  $2.  a  collection  is  taken  up 
at  each  meeting  after  the  discussion.  At 
the  dose,  light  refreshments  are  served, 
and  the.  men  gather  in  groups  for  a  social 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  monthly 
meetings,  round  table  discussions  are  held 
for  those  members  who  are  interested  in 
some  particular  branch  of  farming.  One 


display  of  fruit  was  especially  worthy  of 
mention;  (lie  picture  shows  the  collection 
of  box  apples.  The  junior  club  work  and 
the  women’s  department  brought  out 
such  a  large  number  of  exhibits  as  to  tax 
t be  capacity  of  the  lower  town  hall. 

The  "Midway"  was  run  by  a  fair  com¬ 
mittee,  no  outsiders  being  allowed  ou  the 
grounds,  the  object  being  to  keep  it  free 
from  fraud  or  any  other  objectionable 
features.  The  Lunenburg  hand  furnished 
music  throughout  the  day.  The  most  in- 
teresting  feature  of  the  fair  to  me  was  the 
crowd.  It  was  estimated  that  about  3,000 
people  attended  during  the  day.  The 
way  the  people  gathered  together  in  groups 
and  enjoyed  n  social  chat  with  friends 
and  neighbors  was  a  pleasure  to  see. 
Sports,  including  contests  between  teams 
from  this  and  neighboring  towns,  and  a 
jockey  race  with  farm  horses  ridden  bare- 
hack  or  with  blankets,  helped  to  till  in  a 
very  interesting  day,  a.  w.  n. 


Disposal  of  Sewage 

We  wish  to  build  a  privy  adjoining  the 
house.  We  do  not  know  how  to  build 
the  vault.  We  do  not  need  to  dig  it,  as 
the  ground  is  probably  4  ft.  below  the 
hack  porch,  from  which  the  privy  will 
lie  entered.  If  it  is  stoned  up  I  am  afraid 
the  cellar  and  surrounding  ground  will  be 
contaminated.  If  the  stones  are  cement¬ 
ed.  and  also  the  bottom,  after  putting  in 
a  layer  of  stones,  t  am  afraid  the  cement 
will  gradually  get  contaminated.  Would 
it  be  practical  In  build  a  lank  and  line  it 
with  zinc  or  something  else,  and  have  one 
side  lower,  for  cleaning  it  out?  We  had 
thought  of  having  it  on  skids  and  have  a 
horse  haul  it  out,  but  it  would  be  incon- 


Exhibit  of  Applet! 

may  be  for  fruit  growers,  another  for 
poult rymen.  etc.  These  meetings  have 
proved  both  attractive  and  valuable,  all 
the  members  attending.  Another  feature 
of  club  activities  lias  heen  automobile 
tours  of  inspection  to  orchards,  poultry 
plants,  etc,,  in  the  neighborhood,  to  see 
how  the  other  man  carries  ou  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fast  Winter  a  member  was-  appointed 
In  secure  orders  for  lime,  fertilizers  and 
seed  potatoes,  to  he  purchased  through 
the  Worcester  County  Farmers’  Fx- 
ehange,  about  70  tons  «".f  lime.  tons  of 
chemicals.  2."  tons  of  mixed  goods,  and 
SO  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  having  been 
bought  through  this  means,  at  a  saving 
in  price  on  all  these  materials  to  the 
fanners. 

The  members  of  the  club  also  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  <>f  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  The  high  school 
claims  considerable  attention,  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  movement  is  on  foot  M  have  an  agri¬ 
cultural  course  introduced  into  the  school. 
The  question  of  rural  education  is  fully 
as  important  here  as  in  New  York  State, 
and  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  club 
members  is  that  the  rural  school  should 
educate  the  farm  boys  and  girls  /or  the 
life  of  the  farm  ami  not  away  from  it. 
The  report  of  tin*  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  for  New  York  Stale,  nud  t lie  discus¬ 
sion  in  Tur  R,  N.-Y.  should  furnish 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  those  in 
other  States  interested  in  the  rural 
school  problem. 

No  account  of  the  Farmers’  Club  would 
he  complete  without  referring  to  their 
Community  fair,  the  second  one  having 
been  held  on  September  Ki.  Like  many 
other  fa rm era*  operations,  it  was  not  u 
brilliant  success  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point.  1ml  most  of  us  farmers  are  used 
to  working  for  nothing.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  no  group  of  farmers  can 
lie  found  who  will  work  together,  but  (his 
fuir  proved  tlml  they  can,  for  every  com¬ 
mittee  worked  hard  and  co  operated  with 
every  other  committee  to  make  the  fair  a 
success.  One  of  the  big  features  of  the 
fair  was  the  old-fashioned  boiled  dinner 
for  which  New  England  is  famous.  The 
writer  is  mire  the  I  lope  Farm  man  would 
have  been  right  at  home  in  the  dining 
tent,  with  plenty  of  corned  beef  and  the 
usual  fixings  of  vegetables,  followed  by 
pies  and  ice  cream,  not  to  forget  the  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches  and  grapes,  to  finish  off 
with.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to 
maintain  the  agricultural  features  of  the 
fair  as  the  principal  attraction,  with  all 
exhibits  strictly  Lunenburg  products. 

The  committees  all  worked  hard  to 
bring  out  the  exhibits  in  tin  fruit,  dairy, 
vegetable  and  poultry  departments.  The 


<it  Formers'  Club 

venient  in  Winter  to  empty  it  as  often 
as  it  should  he,  so  the  horse  would  be 
capable  of  drawing  it.  C.  B. 

A  privy  vault  can  never  !>p  considered 
an  absolutely  sanitary  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  human  wastes,  hilt  it  will  he  a 
method  used  for  a  long  time  to  come  in 
country  districts,  and  may  be  made  very 
satisfactory  by  the  observance  of  a  few 
simple  precautions.  The  first  thing  to  he 
guarded  against  is  t he  entrance  to  the 
vault  of  houseflies,  the  so-called  "typhoid 
fly."  Fly-tight  walls,  hinged  sent  covers, 
light  entrance  doors  and  screened  win- 
flow  openings  will  protect  against  these. 

('ont.irnina.tton  of  I  lie  surrounding  soil 
and  of  wells  in  the  vicinity  is  guarded 
against  with  much  more  difficulty.  While 
probably  a  few  feet  is  the  extent  of  the 
seepage  of  liquids  from  the  average  vault, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  far  such 
liquid  contents  may  reach.  However,  the 
proportion  of  privy  vaults  to  the  number 
of  wells  known  to  tie  contaminated  from 
them  would  mil  indicate  that  the  danger 
is  as  great  ns  it  might  easily  lie  imagined 
to  he.  Unless  your  proposed  vault  is  to 
he  close  i<>  the  cellar  wall,  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  it  would  give  any  trouble,  if  left 
with  the  natural  earth  bottom.  It  could 
he  easily  built,  however,  with  concrete 
walls  and  bottom,  and  cleaned  through  a 
plank  door  titled  into  the  rear  wall.  In 
this  ease,  enough  dry  loam  or  road  dust 
should  ho  put  into  (he  vault  after  clean¬ 
ing  to  absorb  the  liquids.  A  plank  box. 
lined  or  unlined,  may  also  he  used  as  you 
suggest,  and  should  be  large  enough  not 
to  need  removal  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  year.  This  would  also  require 
the  use  of  some  absorbent.  M.B.P. 


Cesspool  in  Hardpan 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
putting  in  a  cesspool?  The  ground  where 
I  want  to  put  it  is  hardpan.  and  no 
chance  for  the  waste  to  leach  away. 

Olenn,  N,  Y.  e.  b.  y. 

A  leaching  cesspool  will  not  work  in 
such  soil,  but  a  septic  tank  may  bo  in¬ 
stalled  to  care  for  till  of  the  house  sen 
age.  1'lnns  for  these  have  been  frequent¬ 
ly  published  in  this  paper,  one  of  which 
may  lie  found  in  the  October  30  issue  of 
1020.  If  you  do  not  have  access  to  a 
file  of  the  paper,  you  may  obtain  plans 
for  septic  tank  construction  from  the 
State  College  o.f  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Cement  manufacturers  publish 
such  plans,  also,  ami  you  may  he  able  to 
obtain  a  suitable  one  from  your  dealer  in 
Portland  cement.  It  is  well  to  get  sev¬ 
eral  sin'll  plans  and  adopt  one  suited  t<> 
your  circumstances.  m.  n.  t*. 
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Chemicals  in  a  Texas  Peach  Orchard 

I  am  thinking  of  using  some  fertilizer 
in  the  peach  orchards.  The.  trees  have 
made  a  big  growth,  many  limbs  lapping 
over  in  rows,  hence  I  may  not  need 

any  nitrogen.  Here  bs  where  I  would 
like  you  to  assist  me  in  getting  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  to  use  and  the  amount 
per  acre.  I  am  figuring  ou  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  and  how  much  per  acre 
would  be  the  proper  dose?  No  doubt  you 
have  some  of  your  many  readers  who 
have  the  experience  along  this  line,  and 
can  give  the  information  wanted.  Would 
also  like  to  know  the  best  time  to  apply 
it.  I  have  in  mind  broadcasting  it 
among  the  trees  before  the  first  plowing 
In  early  Spring.  J.  w.  8TUBEN RAUCH. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  suggestion  of 
using  chemicals  in  a  Texas  peach  orchard 
would  have  been  considered  ridiculous. 
Now  it  is  coming  to  be  considered  a 
necessity.  Mr.  Stubenrnueli  lives  in 
Limestone  County.  There  are  newlv  dis¬ 
covered  oil  wells  there ;  it  has  been  a 
cotton  producing  section.  From  the 
heavy  growth  of  'the  trees  it  does  not 
seem  that  much  if  any  uitrogen  is  needed. 
Potash  and  phosphorus  are  the  essentials. 
The  former  may  be  applied  in  muriate  of 
potash  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  quantity  of  cotton  bull  ashes  can  be 
bought  at  some  nearby  place.  Such 
ashes  are  good  for  fertilizing.  To  supply 
the  phosphorus  either  acid  phosphate  or 
fine  ground  bono  may  be  used.  The 
usual  proportion  ife  300  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  100  lbs.  muriate  of  potash.  You 
cau  profitably  use  >*00  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  acre.  We  should  apply  it  in 
early  Spring,  broadcast  ovtr  the  entire 
ground  aud  plowed  or  cultivated  into  the 
soil. 


Tree  Surgery 

We  have  a  wonderfully  large  oak  tree 
in  our  gardeu.  and  it  has  a  large  hollow 
at  the  base  of  it.  What  could  be  done  to 
preserve  the  tree  before  the  hollow  gets 
too  large,  and  we  may  have  to  cut  it 
down?  MRS.  C.  E.  E. 

Badlv  decayed  spots  or  holes  in  trees 
may  be  treated  with  “tree  surgery”  so 
that  decay  is  arrested.  Where  a  cavity 
exists  iu  a  living  tree,  all  rotten  wood 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  the 
exposed  surface  treated  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  or  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  kill  any  fungus  growth  that  may 
be  nresenl,  and  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
to  destroy  the  insects.  The  surface  should 
then  be  treated  with  tar  to  prevent  decay 
After  this  the  cavity  is  carefully  filled 
with  concrete  of  the  strength  commonly 
used  in  construction  work.  It  is  essential 
that  tile  joint  between  wood  and  cement 
•  be  watertight,  and  the  surface  should  be 
given  a  smooth  finish  that  follows  the 
growing  outline  of  the  tree.  The  finished 
surfece  should  coincide  with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  cambium  layer*,  so  the  growth 
of  tile  tree  will  proceed  over  the  cement. 
The  cavity  must  be  absolutely  clean,  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected,  and  absolutely  water¬ 
tight.  or  decay  will  begin  behind  the  fill¬ 
ing.  A  fine  long-lived  tree  like  the  oak 
is  certainly  worth  careful  treatment  of  I 
this  kind. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  making  of  better  orchards. 
Reprints  of  the  first  two — "  The  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Fall  Spraying  ’’and  " Fall 
Spraying  Best  for  San  Jose  Scale  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request.  The  fourth, 
discussing  control  of  Blight  Cankers .  will 
appear  next  month.  Don ‘t  miss  reading  it. 


Now  Is  Best  Time  To  Control  Pear  Psylla 

If  pear  psylla  are  allowed  to  live  until  they  have  lowed  to  fatten  scale  throughout  the  winter  at 
laid  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  it  is  then  futile  to  the  expense  of  the  tree’s  vitality.  Also  the  con- 
kill  them,  for  it  is  the  young  which  hatch  from  trol  of  peach  leaf  curl  requires  fall  spraying, 
these  eggs  that  take  their  toll  from  your  orchard.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  Scalecide  is  “the  com - 
Since  it  is  too  late  to  secure  control  of  pear  psylla  plete  dormant  spray",  and  that  when  you  have 
after  they  have  laid  their  eggs,  good  orcharding  sprayed  your  trees  with  Scalecide,  you  have 
will  permit  of  no  indefinite  delay  in  spraying,  done  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  particular  time 
And,  as  spraying  with  Scalecide  in  the  fall  or  by  any  dormant  spray  or  combination  of  sprays, 
on  warm  days  in  winter  kills  the  adults  before  As  to  the  lest  time  for  SDta  ing.  Fall  spraying 

they  lay  their  eggs,  now  is  the  best  time  to  spray.  with  Scalec.de  controls  pear  psylla  and  peach 
The  making  of  i better  orchards  practically  com-  leaf  curl.  Spring  application  controls  aphis,  pear 
pels  the  general  practice  of  fall  spraying.  Not  thrips,  leaf  minor,  case  bearer  and  leaf  roller, 
only  does  the  protection  of  your  pear  trees  from  Either  fall  or  spring  spraying  with  Scalecide 
psylla  demand  it,  but  the  rescue  of  your  apple  controls  scale,  bud  moth,  European  red  mite, 
trees  from  the  ravages  of  scale  also  requires  faith-  fungus  or  blight  cankers  from  which  is  spread 
fulness  to  this  fall  work.  For,  as  explained  in  fire  blight,  collar  rot  and  root  rot.  And  in  addi- 
our  previous  advertisements,  scale-infested  trees  tion  to  controlling  these  insects  and  diseases,  year 
should  be  cleaned  up  in  the  fall,  and  not  be  al-  after  year  use  of  Scalecide  invigorates  the  trees. 

WE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in 
two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  'with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will 
be  be  tier  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur — m  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  growers — or  we  will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE.  show  him  this  advertisement  —  or  order  direct  from  us. 

In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new  booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  “  Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden”,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpfultreatises  extant  on  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ful  "Midget"  Marvel  Mill 
ami  make  good  money  from 
the  start. 


*  ZIP — Cuts  Quick.  Needed  on 
Every  Karm.  Built  in  Saizes.  Ilk 

— cumpl.t.  with  engine,  i.w.  Jh 
frame. aiandrai,  pulley  and  belt,  e— W; 


Copyright 

l$2  3 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY1 


B.G.  Pratt 

Co.  i 


Gombault’s  Balsam  touches  the  spot.  It 
quickly  relieves  pains  and  aches.  <J  At 
vour  druggist’s  or  by  parcel  post.  $1.50 
per  bottle.  LawrenceAVilliams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 


GOMBAULT’S 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


WmCMldtmecugi 

Use  Musterole 

When  you  are  wakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  that 
warning,  croupy  cough, 
get  up  and  get  the  jar  of 
Musterole. 

Rub  the  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  gently  over  the  child’s 
throat  and  chest,  and  then 
go  back  to  bed. 

Musterole  penetrates  the  I 
skin  with  a  warming  tingle 
and  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble. 

Will  not  blister  like  the  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is 
not  messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
Musterole  takes  the  kink  out  of  stiff 
necks,  makes  sore  throats  well, 
stops  croupy  coughs  and  colds. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jars 

and  tubes,  35c  and  63c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


WITTE s 

Buzz  Saw 


At  It.  C. 

From 

Pitubtfh 

$80.65 


you  Can  Make. 

Money  Milling  Hoar 


One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 
/■s  nesses  you  can  get  in.  or  put 

J  _  -Vy— your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
/ .  Jl3I  III  flour  milling.  On  a  ccenpar- 

l.  fTfll  Jill  I  I  ativeiy  small  investment. 

[  ftl.  '.L— 3U  it —  I  I  and  without  any  previous 
i  NP  jA  ty  \  milling  experience  you  can 

I  - ||| '  gf  own  and  run  the  wvmder- 


PUceYou  GET  BEHIND  A 

“Midget”  Marvel 

One  Man 

Self-Contained  Roller  Fleur  Mill 

Only  a  small  bouse  and  small  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
anything  you  can  get  into  on  the  siime  capital,  be¬ 
cause  "It  make3  a  Better  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper.” 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  flour  and 
feed  in.  '  The  first  erght  months  I  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  JSOOO."  says  A  H.  Ling.  J-.-twore.  Kan.:  “My 
profits,  from  the  “Midget"  Marvel  average  right 
around  in)  per  day."  Chss  >1  McKinney.  Cooper. 
Tex  ;"Wus  sfeooO  in  debt  when  I  hemght  my  2S  barrel 
".Midget.”  and  the  little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of 
the  hole  Ions  before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from 
you.”  says  M.  A.  Kxrr.m.  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  IS.  50  and  100  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  flour  a  day  ns  any  mill  can  moke. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  these  mills.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It's  a  lifetime  pay¬ 
ing  business.  Write  today  for  fixe  booklet.  "The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill.”  30  days  free  trial. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2260-22SS  Trust  Building,  Owsnsboro,  Ky. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOO 

This  attractis'e  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  o!  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
(human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


mcA  linioy  ,  V.  wper. 

hoiig'nt  tnv  25  barrel 


or  long  »kidw.  PnrtlcuUi*  fioo.  ^ 1  Vfl 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS^ 

1894  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Faraielectric 

Light  &  Power 

The  TORD  PARTS  Plant 


Stayman  ranged  $3  to  $5  per  barrel,  as 
to  size  ami  condition,  and  New  York 
Greenings  A 2 ’4 -inch  sold  around  $2.50 
per  barrel.  New  York  State  shipping 
points  reported  a  firm  market,  for  bar¬ 
reled  apples,  with  A2%-inob  Baldwins 
selling  at  $3.75  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  usual 
terms.  New  York  pears  were  slow,  best 
Bartletts  and  Sheldons  working  out  at 
around  $2  per  bushel. 

There  were  light  receipts  of  cauliflower 
from  New  York  State  and  Long  Island, 
the  market  holding  steady  at  $3  to  $3.25 
for  Long  Island  and  $2.50  for  Buffalo 
crates.  The  celery  market:  was  a  lirtle 
stronger,  full-sized  crates  of  York  State 
celery  in  the  rough  bringing  as  high  as 
$3.25,  while  Pennsylvania  celery  was 
offered  at  15  to  18c  per  bunch.  Some  of 
the  more  tender  vegetables  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  Virginia  and  more  Southern 
States.  The  wants-  of  the  trade  for  string 
beans  and  peas  is  being  supplied  from 
the  Norfolk  section,  and  cucumbers 
are  coming  from  Florida.  The  string 
bean  market  was  fairly  active,  green  sell¬ 
ing  at  S3  ro  $3.25  and  wax  about  50c 
higher  for  a  V. -barrel  hamper.  Onions 
have  been  in  fairly  good  demand,  with 
unite  a  few  shipments  arriving  from  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  Eastern 
States,  the  best  Indiana  topping  the  mar¬ 
ket.  at  $2  per  100-lb.  sack.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  very  dull,  especially  Dela¬ 
ware  stock,  as  liberal  supplies  of  New 
Jersey  sweets  were  available,  which  sold 
slowly  at  45e  per  %-bushoI  basket.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  about  steady  at  $15  re;  $20  per 
ton  for  York  Slate  Danish,  and  there 
has  been  a  fairly  good  demand  for  good 
white  potatoes.  Transylvania  round 
whites  ranged  $2.10  to  $2.15  per  150-lb. 
sack  for  No.  1  stock,  and  Jersey  Giants 
sold  up  to  $1.50  per  sack. 

Poultry 

There  were  some  accumulations  of  live 
poultry  last  week,  and  the  market  has 
been  weak.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
unattractive  stock  offered  which  had  slow 
sale,  but  the  really  fancy  poultry  was 
generally  in  fair  demand.  Fancy,  fat, 
colored  fowl  were  selling  on  the  31st.  at 
24  to  2Ge  lb.,  while  the  best  Spring 
chickens  and  broilers  brought  only  22  to 
23c  lb.  Some  interest  was  manifested 
in  dressed  fowl,  and  the  marker  was  kept 
fairly  well  cleared  at  752c  lb.  for  the  best 
fresh-killed  heavy  stock.  Dressed  chick¬ 
ens  were  plentiful,  nearby  stock  weigh¬ 
ing  Ha  to  2  lbs.  selling  at  33  to  35  lb., 
while  the  heavy  stock  brought  32  to  33c 
lb.  Ducks  sold  fairly  well  at  20  to  30c 
lb.  for  nearby  stock. 

Eggs 

Receipts  of  eggs  for  the  week  ending 
October  28  were  14,414  cases,  or  about 
3.000  cases  less  than  for  the  previous 
week,  according  to  Government,  figures 
for  the  Philadelphia  market.  The  total 
receipts  since  January  1  for  the  four  big 
markets  arc  nearly  a  million  cases  more 
than  last.  year.  However,  there  has  been 
an  actual  shortage  of  fancy  fresh  eggs, 
and  this  class  slock  was  quickly  taken 
over  by  the  trade.  Nearby  extra  firsts 
brought  as  high  as  58o  dozen  :  seconds, 
o3  to  ->5c  dozen,  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  was  not  high  grade, 
was  irregular  in  value  and  sold  slowly  in 
competition  with  storage  stock.  Storage 
eggs  have  been  moving  out  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  3,700  cases  daily  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  with  practically  no  move¬ 
ment  into  storage.  There  were  about 
240.000  eases  on  hand  in  storage  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  October  30. 

HAY  AN1)  STRAW 

The  ha.v  market:  has  kept  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  on  fancy  offerings,  the  bulk 
of  the  stock  being  rather  low-grade, 
which  was  little  wanted.  On  the  31st 
No.  2  Timothy  was  steady  at  $10  to  $20 
per  ton,  light  clover  mixed  hay  averaged 
$1  a  ton  less,  while  No.  1  rye  straw  sold 
at  $21  to  $22  per  ton.  a.  w.  s. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  2,  1922 
Milk 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I uc„  price  for  November  Class  1 
fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $2.90  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.25. 

PUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .50  @  .5014 

Good  to  choice. .  .  .45  fa)  .40 

Lower  grades  ....  ,35  fa)  .40 

Dairy,  best . 4 714  fa)  .481-4 

Common  to  good.  .  .35  (ft)  .44 

Packing  slock . 27  @  .32 

EGGS 

White,  <‘h.  to  f'ey..  .90  @  .92 

Medium  to  good.  .  .65  fa!  .85 

Mix'd  col's,  n’by,  b’st  .70  fa!  .SO 

Fair  to  good . 50  fa)  .65 

Gathered,  best . 59  @  .60 

Common  to  good..  .35  fa)  .50 

Storage  . . . 23  fa)  .32 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 50  fa)  .53 

Common  to  good..  .34  fa;  .35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  .36  fa  .40 

Fail*  to  good . 30  fal  .34 

Fowls  . . 22  fa)  .34 

Roosters  . 17  fa)  .21 

Ducks  . 28  fa)  .30 

Guineas,  pair .  1.00  fa!  I.o0 

Squabs,  white,  doz. .  3.50  fa  9.00 

Dark  .  2.50  fa!  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 75  fa  1.50 

Per  hbl .  2.00  @  b.oO 

Pears,  Seckel,  bid...  4.00  fa!  4-50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  3.00  fa)  ‘  00 

Kieffer.  bbl .  1.50  fa’  3.00 

Quinces,  bu .  -J5  fa*  L‘** 

Cranberries,  bbl.  ...  x.OO  fa  12.00 

Grapes,  18-lb.  bkt..  .50  @  60 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches. .  1-50  fa)  2.00 

Carrots,  bu .  -jo  @  ,V 

Cabbage.  100 .  2.»0  Cd  o-00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00  (d  5.o0 

Lettuce,  bu .  1-00  4-94 

Onions,  100  lbs .  L2j>  £  -•  J 

100  w.s.  -  1.00  a  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  -gJJ  %  J-J-l 

Squnsh,  hbl .  T-g®  V/j, 

String  beans,  bu . 50  fa)  4-JA 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate  2.00  fa!  4.00 

Hptbouse,  lb .  .15  ’2- 

Turnips,  bbl .  l-2o  fa1 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.o0  fa^  4.o0 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00  (ft  3o0 

Kale,  bbl . <5  fa!  1.00 

Watercress,  100  b  ehs 

Mushrooms,  lb . 2o  fa!  .50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs .  1.50  fa)  160 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs.  2.75  fa  -.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  1.00  @  1— o 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . -$1.3* 

No.  1.  Northern .  ]-4o 

No.  2.  Durum .  1-22 

Corn,  No.  2.  yellow . 89 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56 

R.ve  . 99 

Barley  .  -88 

Buckwheat,  cwt . l.oo 


“My  only  farm  machine 
that  never  loses  a  day!” 


~f  OW  many  times,  just  when  I’ve  been  ready 
to  go  into  the  meadow  with  the  mower,  or 
start  for  the  back  lot  with  the  reaper.  I’ve 
been  held  up  because  some  part  of  the  machine — 
perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  parts — needed  to  be 

“That’s  why  I  used  to  think  light  power  plants 
were  very  likely  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  farm 
machinery — often  out  of  service  and  hard  to  get 

"You  can  understand,  too.  how  my  fears  cleared 
away  with  Hie  words- — Fa-rmelectrio — the  Ford 

"In  Far mnlectric  I’ve  got,  the  same* good  invest¬ 
ment  I  have  in  my  Ford  ear — that  of  being  on  the  job  every  day  in  the 
year.  Those  Ford  Farts  mean  that,  this  piece  of  farm  machinery,  like 
the  Ford,  will  seldom  be  out  of  order,  but  when  long  use  finally  calls  for 
the  replacement  of  some  part,  Hie  nearby  Ford  garage  is  going  to  fix  me 
up,  and  no  time  will  be  lost 

"Ford  Parts  mean  economy,  too.  My  Ford  bills  ore  next  to  nothing. 
Ford  Parts  are  so  low  in  price.  So,  if  I  ever  have  to  buy  a  new  piston 
or  timer  gear  or  something  else  for  Farmeleetric,  I  know  I’ll  pay  only  a 
reasonable  price,  and  got  the  best  quality  there  is. 


"Farmeleetric  1ms  changed  the  farm  in  more  ways  than  I  ever  bad 
thought  possible.  Xow  at  night.  I  can  come  in  from  the  barn  to  a  kitchen 
that’s  bright  as  day.  After  supper  I  reach  for  my  glasses  and  t lie  farm 
papers,  anxious  for  a  long  evening’s  enjoyment. 

"And  my  wife  is  tilde  to  join  me  soon,  for  her  work  lias  been  lightened 
in  so  many  ways.  There’s  the  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  the  electric 
washing  machine,  the  electric  iron — all  big  savers  of  time  and  hack- 
breaking  labor. 

"The  boys  talk  about  Farmeleetric  because  it  pumps  the  water  for 
their  shower  bath.  The  hired  men  like  the  change  in  the  barn,  where  a 
snap  of  the  switch  takes  the  place  of  the  old  smoky  lanterns. 

"Honestly.  Farmeleetric  is  the  biggest  thing  that's  ever  come  into  our 
lives.  And  the  biggest  thing  about  it  is  that  it  always  stays  on  the  job.” 


Farmeleetric  is  the  simplest  light,  and  power  plant  made  today.  It  is 
easiest  to  operate.  And  its  maintenance  costs  less  than  you  now  spend 
on  oil  lamps.  It  actually  pays  its  own  tray  in  the  time  and  money  it 
saves. 

Farmeleetric  is  built  by  the  Poole  Engineering  and  Machine  Company 
of  Baltimore,  a  factory  that 
has  figured  in  the  history  of 
American  machinery  m  o  r  c» 
than  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  just  as  machines 
built  by  Poole  long  before  the 
Civil  War  are  still  in  use,  so 
Farmeleetric  is  built  for  you 
and  your  children  after  you. 

Yon  can’t  afford  to  pass  by 
this  opportunity  of  learning 
how  you  can  make  yours  a 
better  farm.  Mail  this  cou 
pon  today. 

Farmeleetric  Utilities 
Corporation 

Affiliated  with 

Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co 

Woodberry,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt.  . 

Certified,  qt.  . . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best  . 58  fa 

Cheese  . 30  fa 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 95  fit 

Gathered  . . 55  fa 

Fowls  . 40  fa 

Chickens,  lb . 45  fa 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  fa 

Onions,  lb . 05  fa 

Lettuce,  head . 10  fa 

Cabbage,  head . 10  fa 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BRANS 

Pen.  100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.50:  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $6.50  to  $N ;  yellow  eye,  $6  ro  $8. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  47 V4  to  48e ;  good  m 
choice,  42  to  45c;  storage.  35  to  44c. 

EGOS 

Nearby  hennery,  7<!  to  78o;  gathered, 
choice.  65  to  68c;  storage,  30  to  32c. 

apples 

Greening,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh. 
$5  to  $8;  Baldwin.  $2  to  $3;  King.  $2 
to  $3;  boxes,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Fruits 

Cranberries.  bid..  $1  to  $6;  quinces, 
bu.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1,50;  pears,  bu..  $1 
to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.(50; 
sweet  potatoes,  bid.,  $1.75  to  $2. 
live  poultry 

Fowls,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  21  to  23c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  32  to  35e;  roosters,  18  to  19c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to  $8;  ducklings,  lb.. 
28  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  75c  to  $1  :  lettuce,  hit.. 

25c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  bu..  $6  to  $8;  string 
beans.  Ini..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  spinach,  box. 
65  to  75c. 


Farmeleetric  is  sturdy,  compart,  good- 
looking  and  built  to  be  just  as  good  ns  it 
looks.  Standard  Model  Farmeleetric  is  1500 
watts — will  run  forty  bright  40-watt  lamps. 
Four  horsepower  available  from  belt  pulley. 
Complete  with  1*10  ampere  hour-  Kxide 
Battery. 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  and 
variety  of  nearby  vegetables  and  fruits 
has  naturally  caused  larger  shipments  of 
commodities  in  carlo!*  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market.  Last  week  about  900  car¬ 
loads  of  produce  were  unloaded,  or  about 
three  rimes  as  many  as  were  received 
during  some  weeks  in  August,  when 
nearby  receipts  were  heavy.  About  380 
of  the  900  carloads  received  were  grapes, 
of  which  New  York  Slate  was  the  largest 
single  contributor,  followed  by  California 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  market  was 
overloaded,  and  prices  on  Concords  de¬ 
clined  fully  20c  on  a  12-quart  basket 
during  the  last  week  in  October.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  all  harvested  for  the  season, 
hut  it  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  retail 
trade  to  show  much  interest  in  this  crop 
and  the  demand  has  been  rather  a  slow 
one.  There  has  been  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency  for  good  stock,  however,  which 
many  growers  may  take  as  a  good  omen. 
Very  little  interest  was  shown  in  apples 
and  prices  held  steady,  although  the 
movement  was  a  slow  one.  Pennsylvania 


Before  You  Buy 
Any  Plant 


Before  you  put  your  money  Into  any  light¬ 
ing  plant,  don’t  fail  to  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  In  a  now  booklet  which  .-we 
•  •nil  "The  REAL  Knots,”  ’Pells  simply  and 
clearly  the  tiling--  yon  ought  to  know — blit 
do  not  always  find  out — nboni  light  and 
power  plants;  how  to  Judge  them;  how  to 
compare  ibem,  A’so  doscrilies  tin*  Ford 
Parts  Plant,  with  complete  •peclflcatlons,  and 
details  of  our  $25-\Vith-Order  Plan.  Send¬ 
ing  for  information  dm'  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way. 


Slate .  . . . . . . 

Mail  this  to  Dept.  R-ll  Fa*  msicctric 
Utilities  Corp.,  Woodberry.  B  Ititavrc,  Md. 


Legal  Question 


Law  About  Auto  Trailers 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  regarding  the  use 
of  trailers  upon  the  highway?  I  was  in 
collision  with  the  second  and  third  trail¬ 
ers  drawn  by  a  truck  in  Meehuniesville, 
N.  Y.  The  fault  is  with  the  driver  of  the 
truck.  It  was  near  a  bad  corner  that  the 
accident  happened.  I  understand  that 
there  are  limitations.  J.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

The  general  traffic  law  provides  that  a 
vehicle,  unless  confined  to  tracks,  shall 
not  tow  more  than  one  other  vehicle,  and 
the  connection  between  the  two  vehicles 
shall  not  be  longer  than  16  ft.,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  prevent 
the  use  of  more  than  one  trailer.  Each 
towed  vehicle,  except  a  trailer,  shall  have 
an  attendant. 


June  power  in  nippy  November!  That’s  what  you  want  from 
your  tractor  and  here’s  the  way  to  get  it. 

Follow  this  simple  program  laid  out  for  you  by  Veedol  engineers. 

1.  Buy  a  15,  30  or  55  gallon  drum  of  the  Veedol  motor  oil 
designated  for  your  tractor. 

2.  Drain  your  crankcase  now — and  after  every  30  hours 
of  service. 

3.  Refill  with  fresh  Veedol. 

The  engine  oil  you  use  in  your 
tractor  is  no  longer  a  good  lubricant 
after  30  hours  of  hard  service.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  in  cold  weather. 

Authenticated  tests  have  repeatedly 
proven  that  tractors  that  have  been 
worked  but  10  hours  often  show  from 
30  to  60  percent  kerosene  or  gasoline 
dilution  of  the  crankcase  oil. 

Fuel  dilution  ruins  lubrication  oil, 
rapidly  increases  friction-danger, 
cheats  your  engine  of  power  and 
causes  higher  fuel  bills. 

Steer  clear  of  fuel  dilution  in  winter.  You 
can  do  it  by  following  the  timely  advice  of 
Veedol  engineers.  Get  that  drum  of  Veedol 
now  and  have  the  keen  satisfaction  of 
watching  your  tractor  deliver  an  abundance 
of  June  power  all  through  this  winter. 

There  are  Veedol  oils  and  greases  for  every 
type  of  power  farming  equipment.  Consult 
the  Veedol  Charts  and  select  the  particular 
Veedol  lubricants  designated  for  your  auto¬ 
motive  equipment.  Use  these  and  no  others. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Veedol  motor  oils  and  greases  are  sold  throughout  the  world 


Transfer  to  Husband 

If  a  woman  at:  her  marriage  owned 
both  personal  and  real  property,  and  a 
year  or  so  later  gave  her  husband  au  in¬ 
terest  in  the  realty  for  valuable  consider¬ 
ations  which  he  failed  to  accomplish  or 
live  up  to,  would  this  property  be  Iters 
solely  at  his  death,  or  would  his  children 
by  a  former  marriage  be  entitled  to  it.  if 
he  died  intestate?  The  wife  never  used 
his  name,  but  kept  her  own  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  transactions.  Would  this 
deed  be  considered  as  a  joint  deed  with 
no  application  to  the  same?  mrs.  it. 

New  York. 

The  deed  to  a  husband  and  wife  as 
such  gives  the  entire  title  to  the  sur¬ 
vivor.  You  do  not  state  what  interest 
was  given  your  husband  nor  what  kind 
of  an  instrument  was  used  for  passing 
the  title,  but  the  above  general  rule  prob¬ 
ably  will  apply.  n.  r. 


Does  your  oil  meet 

these  rigid  requirements  ? 

1.  Full  power — Your  engine  delivers 
full  power  only  when  the  oil  maintains 
a  piston  seal.  Veedol  maintains  a  piston 
seal,  and  gives  full  power  even  under  ex¬ 
treme  operating  conditions. 

2.  Fuel  savings  —  Poor  compression 
allows  unburned  fuel  to  seep  into  the 
crankcase  tofurther  weaken  and  dilute  the 
oil.  Veedol  holds  compression.  There¬ 
fore,  Veedol  saves  fuel. 

3.  Minimum  repairs  —  Over  80  °fo 
of  engine  repairs  are  traced  to  faulty 
lubrication.  Veedol  saves  you  from  seized 
pistons,  burned  bearings  and  scored 
cylinder  walls. 

4.  Continuousoperation — A  motor  laid 
up  loses  more  money  in  a  few  days  than 
the  price  of  a  year’s  supply  of  oil.  Veedol 
keeps  your  machinery  on  the  job. 

5.  Time  and  money  savings  —  Full 

power,  fuel  savings,  minimum  repairs  and 
continuous  operation  mean  more  acres 
worked  in  less  time  at  lower  cost.  Veedol 
saves  time  and  money. 

Veedol  is  refined  more  than  other  oils 
by  the  exclusive  Faulkner  process.  This 
gives  Veedol  its  extra  resistance  to  deadly 
heat  and  friction. 


“Borrowed”  Crops  Legal 

For  several  years  we  have  had  some 
parts  of  our  crops  borrowed  without  our 
consent  and  not  returned.  We  have  re¬ 
ported  the  facts  to  Gov.  Miller,  and  the 
district  attorney  this  year ;  previously  to 
the  mounted  police,  and  also  the  district 
attorney  and  sheriff,  but  no  results.  Only 
this  year  the  district  attorney  wrote  me 
if  I  would  get  the  evidence  he  would 
prosecute  the  parties.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  district  attorney’s  duties 
are.  and  where  I  can  find  the  law.  chap¬ 
ter,  section  aud  year.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

If,  as  you  state  in  your  first  paragrauh, 
your  crops  were  only  borrowed,  no  crime 
has  been  committed,  for  in  order  to  com¬ 
mit  a  crime  there  must  be  criminal  in¬ 
tent. 

The  duties  of  the  district  attorney  are 
not  set  forth  iu  any  one  section  of  the 
law,  but  are  outlined  iu  the  county  law, 
the  code  of  criminal  procedure  aud  vari¬ 
ous  decisions  in  the  State.  The  district 
attorney  is  not  a  detective,  hut  it  is  his 
duty  to  present  such  crimes  to  the  grand 
jury  as  are  brought  to  his  attention,  aud 
to  ju’osecute  them  after  an  indictment. 

If  you  have  knowledge  that  u  crime  has 
been  committed,  and  know  who  the  guilty 
parties  are,  it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to 
make  an  information  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  to  the  end  that  a  conviction 
may  be  had.  •  N.  T. 


Resist  deadly 
heat  and  friction 


Motor  Oils  and  Greases 


Rights  of  Hunting  Dog 

1.  Has  a  man  a  right  to  hunt  on  a 
Sunday?  2.  lias  a  man  a  right  to  shoot 
a  foxhound  or  any  other  dog  running  a 
fox  in  the  main  road?  What  can  a 
hunter  do  if  a  man  steps  to  the  highway 
and  shoots  his  dog.  and  has  no  excuse  to 
offer.  What  can  the  hunter  do  after  he 
has  tracked  said  man  to  an  old  building 
and  finds  his  dog  iu  a  sack  and  sees  where 
the  dog  was  shot  by  the  blood  at  the  side 
•  if  a  mail  box?  The  dog  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  fox.  as  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting  said  as  much.  He  heard  the 
dog  running,  picked  up  his  gun  aud  shot 
the  dog.  G.  S. 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

1.  According  to  our  State  law  a  man 
does  not  have  a  right  to  hunt  on  Sunday, 
but  this  is  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  the 
enforcement  of  that  law  is  concerned. 

2.  No  one  has  a  right  to  shoot  a  dog 
in  the  main  road  except  for  self-defens  . 
In  case  a  dog  d*»es  not  bear  a  license,  the 
proper  officer  can  dispose  of  him. 

*>,  What  you  mention  here  is  evidence 
tending  to  establish  the  shooting  of  the 
dog  as  a  fact.  What  you  should  do  in 
reciprocation  depends  on  the  complete 
facts.  If  it  should  be  the  case  that  your 
dog  was  a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood, 
trespassing  on  others,  etc.,  we  should  ac¬ 
cept  his  passing  with  good  grace.  If  the 
act  of  killing  was  purely  iu  violation  of 
tile  principle  of  deeeucy  and  respect,  yon 
can  proceed  in  two  ways.  The  better  way 
is  to  have  a  plain  but  Unpnsshmate  talk 
with  the  person  who  committed  the  act 
in  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  hetween 
yourselves.  If  this  does  not  avail,  and 
you  are  insistent  on  pressing  the  matter 
further,  you  should  present  the  complete 
facts  to  as  honest  an  attorney  as  you  can 
find. 


. _ ?  FARM  WAGONS 

^  low  wheel®* 

Y7L-.  „  nfjaFpl  steel  or  wood— wid*. 

-j&y/  or  narrow  tires. 

Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds,  wheels  to  fit 
fSf  mf  running  grear. 

f  ^  CmaIo*  Ulunruwi  m  eolcrs  tnm 

EUctrlc  Wheel  Co..  48  tl*  SuQuincy.MI. 


Gef  Reduce i  Prices  on  Hcreule*.  tbs  fastest, 
v  «*aai»*3t-opcnstiiue  "One-Man*'  Hand  Power  Stamp 
Vjj  Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
>N.  power— 4  macbun-i  in  one.  Movea  1*4 e  a 
\X  wheelborr^w.  $10  down.  Easy 

payments,  _ 


-  Send  for 

■ — ’  Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


To  help 
you  select 
your  winter 
underwear 


Actual  sample  of 
High  Rock  fabric 

HIGH  ROCK 

FLEECE  LINED  UNDERWEAR 

If  for  any  reason  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  show  you  the  actual  garments, 

.  send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  booklet  tetiing  about  this 
underwear  and  will  include  a  gen¬ 
erous  sample  of  the  fabric. 

HIGH  ROCK  is  made*  specially  for 
outdoor  men  who  know  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  soft,  downy  cotton 
next  the  skin.  Special  HIGH 
ROCK  Fleecing  methods  guaran¬ 
tee  unusual  durability. 

Select  your  winter  underwear  now 
buy  the  garment  that  will  best  fit 
It  AvuuiQa  your  needs. 

HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING 

co*»  PHILMONT»  N  Y- 
ffBr  Manufacturers  for  over  fifty  years 
of  Better  Quality  Underwear 


PU  If  your  money  at  work."  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100—  $500—  $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  '5#-,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security, ’based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400. 000  Surplus  SI  10. 000 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cuts  Faster 


F.  O.  B. 
K.C. 
From 
PEG. 
$107 


Look!  See  What  You  Cert-Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck — easy  to  move.  DirectGeared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  ana  Log  Saw — oar  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger— steady  running — worti.  mare.  Lifetime 
Guarani..— C. ah  or  T«m«- Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  small  extracost.  Catalog  Freo. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1898  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  IN'eu’-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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The  School  Question 


Enlarging  School  Grounds 

1.  Our  school  district  has  uu  attendance 
of  about  25  pupils.  The  building  of  new 
State  roads  has  cut  awa.v  most  of  the 
playground,  and  leaves  school  building:  at 
junction  of  State  roads.  Is  there  any 
code  in  laws  of  New  York  Stale  which 
calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  playground? 
2.  Provided  this  is  so,  would  a  person 
owning  laud  adjoining  the  school  prop¬ 
erty  he  obliged  to  sell  to  school  district, 
reasonable  amount  being  paid?  Would 
the  Slate  co-operate  with  said  district  to 
obtain  lids  land?  3,  'I'll ere  is  no  more 
suitable  place  where  school  Ionise  could  be 
moved.  Would  district  lie  responsible  for 
injuries  received  from  autos  by  children 
playing  in  State  road?  4.  Who  is  eli¬ 
gible  to  vote  at  meeting  held  for  purpose 
of  obtaining  new  school  grounds? 

MUS.  A.  F-.  s. 

1.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  specify¬ 
ing  any  amount  of  land  for  playground 
purposes.  When  new  sites  are  purchased 
the  Division  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
advise  that  no  less  than  one  acre  he  pro¬ 
vided. 

2.  Land  may  he  condemned  for  school 
purposes  under  Sections  463-404  of  the 
Education  Law.  This  provision  of  the 
law  applies  when  sites  are  enlarged.  The 
State  does  tior  incorporate  under  the 
present  law  in  the  purchase  of  sites.  The 
Law  Division  of  the  State  Department 
will  give  advice  and  any  necessary  help 
in  legal  matters  when  new  sites  or  addi¬ 
tions  to  sites  arc  made. 

3.  Without  doubt  the  people  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  would  lie  morally  responsible  for  in¬ 
juries  received  by  children  as  a  result  of 
their  playing  in  the  road  wh«n  provision 
lias  not  been  made  for  them  to  play  else¬ 
where,  There  probably  is  no  way,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  district  can  he  held  legally 
responsible. 

4.  All  voters  who  are  eligible  to  vote 

at  any  school  meeting  are  eligible  to  vote 
<m  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  or 
addition  to  school  sites.  G.  A.  w. 


T71ARQUHAR  Portable  Sawmills 
-T  are  built  in  five  sizes  suitable 
fox-  all  conditions.  Our  celebrated 
Double  Belt  Feed  insures  fast, 
accurate  sawing.  Both  forward 
and  backward  movements  of  car¬ 
riage  controlled  by  single  upright 
lever  with  the  speed  regulated  by 
amount  of  pressure  operator  ap¬ 
plies.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage. 

Cornish  Engine  and  Boiler  shown  be¬ 
low  is  a  slab  burner,  specially  designed 
for  operating  Sawmills.  The  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  for  both  coal  and  wood. 
These  outfits  mounted  on  either  wheels 
or  sills. 

Farquhar  Machinery  for  dependable, 
economical  sawmilling.  Write  us  as  to 
requirements  and  we  will  help  solve  your 
problems. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Eol  60030 York,  Pa 


Save  Time  When  Time  Counts / 


Don’t  stop  your  mowing  to  go  for  a  new  knife.  Don’t  atop  to  rivet  up  m 
new  blade  in  place  of  a  broken  one.  Use  the 


It  haa  instantly  removable  blades. 

You  can  slip  each  one  out  in  a 
jiffy  after  you've  unlocked  it.  But 
nothing  can  shake  it  loose  after 
you’ve  locked  it  in  with  the  key¬ 
stone  wedge  — ■  itself  locked  in 
place.  Tests  have  proven  it. 

You  don’t  lose  a  moment  in  the 
field.  If  you  break  or  dull  a  blade 
you  can  replace  it  with  a  sharp 
blade  in  less  than  no  time.  You 
don’t  even  have  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  It’s  as  easy 
as  slipping  a  new  blade  in  a  safety 
razor. 

All  the  spares  you  need  are  a 


dozen  blades.  You  don’t  have  to 
tie  your  money  in  complete  spare 
bars.  And  you  carry  the  blades  in 
your  toolbox — always  at  hand. 

The  A-M-F  Bar  is  stronger  tlian 
old  type  bars.  It  is  built  on  the 
truss  principle —like  a  railroad 
bridge.  It  won’t  break  and  ’ 
won’t  bend,  but  always  runs  ( 
free  and  true. 

We  guarantee  it.  ^ 

Any  bar  or  head  which  breaks  ^ 
within  a  year  from  date  of  pur¬ 
chase  will  be  replaced  FREE.  ^ 
Rust-proofed  by  the  A-M-F 
Intraloy  Process.  jg 


TV»ir»L-  tkia  t  A-M-F  Blades  are  high  carbon  steel 
imnK  or  UU5.  _hard  to  damage.  They  hold  their 

edge  better,  and  you  can  take  them  out  of  the  bar  and 
grind  them  singly  —  clear  down  to  the  heel.  It’s  the  only 
way  to  keep  mower  knife  cutting  clean. 

A-M-F  Sickle  Bars  are  made  for  all  the  modern  standard 
mowing  machines.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to  fit  one  to 
j  our  machine. 

Ask  your  dealer  —  or  write  us ! 


Tuition  in  Adjoining  State 

I  am  20  years  old.  anil  graduate  from 
the  fourth  year  of  high  school  this  year. 
My  father  owns  a  farm,  part  of  it  in  New 
York  and  part  in  Pennsylvania.  House 
is  in  New  York.  There  is  no  high  school 
within  14  miles  of  us  in  New  Yr.vk  State. 
1  have  been  going  t<»  a  Pennsylvania  high 
school  two  miles  away.  1.  Would  I  or 
the  State  of  New  York  have  to  pay  the 
tuition?  2.  Could  any  of  the  tuition  paid 
be  recovered  ?  3.  Whom  would  I  see 

about  it  ?  w.  L.  b. 

‘'Where  a  district  is  so  situated  that  its 
academic  pupils  can  he  more  conveniently 
instructed  in  the  academic  department  iif 
a  school  located  in  another  State,  the 
Couunissionpr  of  Education  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  the  same  apportionment 
to  such  district,  annually,  to  be  applied 
in  payment  of  the  tuition  -f  each  such 
academic  pupil  so  instructed  outside  the 
State  its  lie  shall  he  authorized  by  law  to 
make  for  the  insfruerini!  of  academic 
pupils  within  the  Stale,  and  upon  the 
same  conditions.”  In  answer  to  specific 
questions : 

1.  The  State  of  New  York  should  pay 
the  tuition.  Since  the  school  which  he 
will  attend  is  located  outside  the  State, 
the  district  in  which  lie  lives  should  pay 
the  tuition  and  ask  for  a  refund  from  the 
State  in  the  regular  apportionment.  The 
maximum  that  the  State  will  pay  is  $50. 

2.  The  act  is  not  retroactive  and  T 
can  see  no  way  how  he  can  recover  the 
tuition  already  paid,  unless  it  lias  been 
paid  recently,  in  which  case  lie  could 
probably  arrange  t  »  be  reimbursed  by  the 
district,  and  flic  district  could  make  t lie 
claim  to  the  department  for  the  amount 
of  tuition  paid,  not  to  exceed  850  an¬ 
nually.  Tt  may  be  also  that  if  he  paid 
his  own  tuition  Inst  year  he  could  get  a 
refund  if  lie  applies  to  the  Commissioner 
at  once,  because  T  think  I  lint  the  appor- 


Other  Forauhor  produ.te  include  Steam  and  0a» 
Tractate.  Thnthcrt,  Potato  Dloerre,  Grain  Dalle, 
Cultivator «,  Hydraulic  Cider  Preitet.  Deicriptlve 
.  catalog!  free  on  requeit.  . 


Natural  Yarn  Cot  ton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 

machines.  Heal  comfort  for  _ 

tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'jjj'lj 
feet,  (live  twice  the  wear  of  6  It  111 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair ;  95  cents  for  bait’  ./iff. ,  \ 
dozen;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  (  1  Ijn 
9%-llH-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis-  |tip||§! 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  h  ‘ 
size  of  shoe.  J  , 


American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co 

51 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 
Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A. 


Une  copy  ol  this  complete  L  atalogue 
of  Radio  Outfits,  parts.  Dictionary  of 
Radio  Terms,  Instruction  Book,  and 
Guide  to  Successful  Radio  Work — 
one  copy  is  yours  Free. 

Simply  wiite  us  a  post  card  and 
wv  v  dl  mail  the  complete  book  to 
fl  you  Free,  by  return  mail. 

Jr  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  amaz- 
'  ingly  low  prices  on  everything  for 
the  expert  and  the  amateur.  Every 
improved  part,  the  most  up-to-date 
outfits,  everything  that  is  needed  of 
the  most  modern  type — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  prices. 

Ir  givrsa  lisrof  broadcasting  stations,  and 
rivcs  much  information  about  radio  con¬ 
struction  and  Operation.  F.vcry  one  intcr- 
•  redin  Radio  needs  this  complete  catalogue 
and  hook  of  instruction. 


SAVE  $  $  on  SHOES 


Direct  from  the  World's  Shoe  Center 


<0  or 


£■  End  i  c  s’  stylish, 

>  ncuslble  Broad 

ty***  **  Toe  Last  Hoot, 

postpaid  Ideal  for  Fall  and 

Winter  Wear-  Black ;  full 
top;  smooth,  soft  kid-finished 
uppers:  air  cushion  tread 
rubber  heels:  flexible- sewed  2 
solo.  Perfect  fit,  supreme  jt 
comfort  mid  long  wear 
GUARANTEED.  Ourre-  sM' 
markable  low  pri ri> 
makes  this  a  special 
value.  Sizes 


'  Mapot 
Broadcasting 
Stations 


I  Complete  i 
Selection  of 


Tiir  Philadelphia  Record,  stales  that  a 
mortgage  fur  $650  recorded  November  8, 
1845  -nearly  77  years  ago  -against  the 
Haugen  farm  in  Beech  Greek  township, 
Clinton  County,  has  just  been  satisfied 
a t  the  office  of  Register  and  Recorder  P. 
8.  Kifi,  Lock  Haven.  Pa.  The  original 
holder  of  the  mortgage  was  William  G. 
Jackson,  who  later  been iuc  a  resident  of 
Nottingham,  Va.  The  amount  due  was 
paid  within  a  year  after  the  mortgage 
was  given,  but  the  transaction  had  never 
been  cleared  up  on  the  books. 


Why  Pay  Higher  Prices? 


>RY  TO  FOOT  In  Iho  Fumlly 

» £*f\  I  iiitfon-  soft  Klaok 
o  O  mf  k  Mali  in  o  xf  or  <ls 
I'lMiblowwivI  strong 
^*’a*TP*10  Ho  fi  t  I  uu  nt.fi'  ruh 
li«r  lie,' Lit.  .1  shoo  foi 
All  OCCUKlOIlK.  SI*,', 

•te-n.  sATW-urrioN 
535®^  gC.ikantkkji. 

A  S'-NPuge  illimlriiO'd  llargiuu 
Book  of  shot's  n i id  other  iin  rch 
mulls*  .  Si'nt  FllKE  ou  request. 
Write  NOW  ! 

SHOECOMPANY^£ton 


[innrry  W  ard  A  Co,  has  for  fifty  years  dealt  on  a 
.•-Back  bad-.,  absolutely  RiiaranteeinR  everything 
it'll.  With  quality  absolutely  assured,  why  pay 
prices  elsewhere?  White  today  fot  this  Free  Radio 
and  see  for  yourself  the  Saving  it  will  bring  you. 
ropy  i  your*  tree.  You  need  only  write  us  a  post 


Dictionary 
of  Radio 
Terms 


Selection  of 
Outfit? 


Write  to  the  house  nearest  you. 

Address  Department  30-R 
Chicago. Kansas  Clty.St.  Paul, Fort  Worth, Portland.  Ore 


Montgomery  Ward  {?  6>. 


die  price  of  wives  in  Africa  has 
jumped  from  five  cattle  to  seven,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Abraham  of  Natal 
in  an  address  delivered  at  the  convention 
of  I  he  American  Board  <>f  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions  at  Chicago  recently. 
The  increase,  he  said,  followed  the  World 


TV  fieri  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  act 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vht  RURAL  NEW.'rORKER 
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Hiving  Wild  Bees 

I  found  a  nest  of  bees  in  a  hollow  tree 
where  the  honey  had  been  taken  out. 
Will  you  advise  me  when  and  how  to  take 
the  bees  out  to  put  in  a  hive  and  how  to 
feed  them?  J.  s. 

vSaugerties,  N.  Y. 

If  i he  honey  has  been  taken  from  the 
tree,  probably  the  brood  comb  has  been 
taken  with  the  other  stores,  and  this  col¬ 
ony  of  bees  has  been  left  in  very  poor 
shape  for  wintering,  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  My  advice  woidd  be 
not  to  disturb  it  further,  unless  to  feed 
it,  and,  if  it  survives  the  Winter,  remove 
it  uext  Spring  during  fruit  blooming 
time.  The  season  of  honey  flow  being 
past,  and  bees  of  good  apiarists  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  placed  in  Winter  quar¬ 
ters,  the  chances  of  keeping  a  damaged 
Colony  of  bees  through  the  Winter  and 
having  them  worth  anything  in  the 
Spring  are  not  bright,  particularly  as  you 
are  not  equipped  with  a  hive  and  combs 
with  sealed  stores  for  the  bees'  \\  inter 
use.  If  the  honey  was  taken  from  this 
tree  some  weeks  ago  and  the  bees  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  their  brood  nest  and  store 
some  surplus,  they  may  survive  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  become  strong  enough  in  the. 
Spring  to  make  it  worth  while  to  remove 
them.  The  chances  are,  however,  that 
your  time,  labor  and  money  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  spent  in  purchasing  a  swarm  or  col¬ 
ony  in  the  Spring,  when  expert  nursing 
will  not  be  required  to  save  the  bees  from 
death.  A  weak  colony  of  black  bees  m 
an  already  robbed  bee  tree  is  not  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  lifter  this  time  of  the  year. 

M.  B.  D. 


Removing  Bees  from  a  House 

Your  article  on  page  993  brings  to  my 
mind  a  similar  experience  I  had  in  Mas 
sachusetts  some  years  ago.  One  of  my 
neighbors,  an  old  sea  captain..  Came  to  me 
and  said  be  was  troubled  with  bees  in  Ins 
attic.  Now  he  did  not  have  in  mind  tin 
other  saving  of  “bees  in  bis  bonnet."  but 
he  really  was  bothered  with  ft  large  swarm 
of  Italian  bees  Hint  had  located  in  the 
wall  of  his  house  ’way  up  in  the  third 
story.  They  found  an  entrance  in  a  small 
hole  over  a  dormer  window.  They  had 
been  located  there  for  many  years,  and 
many  attempts  were  made  to  dish  dge 
them,  but  without  success.  There  was  no 
way  to  reach  the  window  without  a  lad¬ 
der.  and  there  was  none  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  long  enough.  We  finally  found  two 
that  we  could  use  by  splicing  them  to¬ 
gether.  and  after  a  long  struggle  we  raised 
the  combined  two  to  a  point  where  1 
could  get  at  the  roof  of  the  window.  1 
opened  up  a  space  about  two  feet  long 
and  discovered  only  a  very  few  bees.  1 
threw  down  a  small  piece  of  roof  board 
and  the  old  gentleman  picked  it  up  to 
carry  it  away  from  the  house.  I  told 
him  to  let  it  alone,  for  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bees  clinging  to  the  under  side. 
Tic  would  not  heed  me.  and  the  result 
was  he  was  so  badly  stung  on  bis  bald 
head  that  i.  made  him  very  sick.  While 
I  was  up  ou  the  ladder  I  could  hear  what 
sounded  like  the  murmuring  of  a  large 
swarm  of  bees.  After  carefully  going 
over  every  inch  of  space,  I  finally  located 
a  small  hole  that  led  into  the  inside  of 
the  house.  This  hole  and  the  one  from 
the  outside  were  not  much  larger  than  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil.  I  closed  up  the 
second  hole  and  went  into  the  bouse  to 
work  from  the  inside.  By  sounding  the 
wall  and  listening  very  close  I  found  the 
swarm  iu  an  unoccupied  room  on  the 
third  floor.  I  told  Captain  Smith  I  would 
have  to  cut  out  several  square  feet  of 
wall  if  the  bees  were  to  be  removed.  His 
reply  was  typical  of  him.  for  lie  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  miser.  If  1  tore  out  any  plas¬ 
ter,  I  would  have  to  pay  for  the  damage. 
T  said  “nothing  doing."  but  if  he  would 
let  me  have  the  bees  he  could  have  the 
honey  and  pay  for  the  plaster.  T  would 
make  no  charge  for  my  time.  And  here 
is  where  I  proved  to  be  oue  of  those  easy- 
markers  you  read  about  in  the  column 
under  the  caption  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 
To  be  sure  I  secured  the  bees,  but  in  some 
way  the  queen  escaped,  or  was  killed. 
The  old  captain  had  nearly  a  tub  full  of 
honey,  and  some  was  as  fine  ns  you  ever 
saw.  I  worked  (tart  of  one  forenoon  and 
two  or  three  evenings,  and  all  I  had  was 
21  stings  for  my  reward.  I  dared  not 
use  a  smoker,  for  the  house  was  old  and 
very  dry.  The  room  was  dark,  and  I 
had  to  use  a  light,  so  1  thought  T  might 
be  able  to  work  in  the  evening.  I  put  on 
my  veil  and  rubber  gloves,  and  went  at 
it.  T  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  sn  many 
stings,  for  I  was  considered  immune.  1 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ridding  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  some  undesirable  tenants. 

Connecticut.  c.  r.  r. 


Apple  Scab 

Apple  scab  has  hurt  us  a  lot  this  year. 
We  tried  a  duster  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  failed  to  control  the  scab,  although  it 
held  the  worms  iu  check.  I  notice  quite  a 
bit  of  scale  where  we  dusted,  although  an 
application  of  lime-sulpliur  was  used 
early.  I  have  on  idea  the  Summer 
strength  of  lime-sulphur  kills  the  little 
lice  when  hatching  ouU  w.  a.  bassett. 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  young 
scales  are  killed  both  by  lime-sulphur  and 
the  dust  while  they  are  in  the  crawling 
stage. 


This  Hamilton  Watch  isa  17-jewel, 
t6-size  watch (pictureis actual  size) 
T!ie  movement  alone  costs  $25.00 , 
it  can  he  bought  from  your 
jeweler  and  fitted  by  him  in  any 
style  case  to  suit  your  needs.  1 1 
is  carefully  adjusted.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn't  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment,  he  can  get  i  t  from  us  in  a 
few  days. 


If  You  Bought  a  Watch  the  Way 

an  Engineer  Does 

You  would  buy  the  movement 
first  and  then  the  case 


Railroad  men  buy  watches  for  one  thing 
only — to  tell  them  the  true  time. 

So  railroad  men  have  found  out  how 
tQ  buy  watches.  They  don’t  pay  too 
much  and  they  don’t  pay  too  little. 

First  of  all,  they  pick  out  a  good  watch 
movement.  The  movement,  or  the  works, 
is  what  keeps  the  time.  Most  railroad  men 
buy  a  Hamilton  movement.  For  many 
years  the  Hamdton  has  been  known  as 
“The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America” 
because  of  the  belief  and  confidence  that 
railroad  men  have  in  the  accuracy  of  any 
Hamilton  Watch.  After  the  railroad  man 
has  decided  on  the  movement  he  wants, 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster ,  Pa. 


he  selects  a  case  for  it  and  has  the 
jeweler  fit  the  movement  to  the  case. 

Now  suppose  you  followed  the  same 
plan.  You  would  get  a  watch  movement 
of  railroad  accuracy  and  your  jeweler 
could  case  it  for  you  in  a  gold  case,  a  silver 
case,  or  even  a  nickel  case.  The  timekeep¬ 
ing  quality  you  would  have  in  any  case. 

A  catalog  of  Hamilton  Watch  move¬ 
ments  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  You 
will  enjoy  looking  this  over  and  choosing 
the  watch  which  suits  you.  Your  jeweler 
can  sell  you  any  watch  shown  in  this 
catalog.  The  prices  shown  are  those  that 
the  dealer  will  quote  you.  Use  the  coupon. 


Cut  oft  and  paste  on  postal  card 


Dept.  A 


Qhe 

QjJatch 

or 

Railroad 

Utccuracu 


r 

1  HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

I  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  showing 
the  styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  prac- 
j  tical  timekeeping  on  farms. 


Na 


Address . 


Town . 


County . State. 


I 

|  Jeweler’s  Name. 

II  Town . 


The  One 


for  All  Farm  Work 


Change  power  aa  you  change  job*— Turn  on 
more  power  or  turn  it  down  aa  needed — 1}^.  2» 
3. 4.  5.  or  a  strong  6  H.  P.  all  in  one  engine.  Light  to 
•—Seta  anywhere  without  fastening  down. 

Runa  Washer,  Pump.  Saw,  Grinder.  Etc. 

_  Busiest  machine  on  the  farm — Kerosene  or  gasoline — Starts  easy— No 
cranking— Durable,  Reliable.  Guaranteed — Thousands  used.  Write  now 
for  description  and  bargain  factory  once  of  this  wonderful  farm  engine.  L 
The  Edwards  Motor  Co,  712  Main  St,  Springfield,  O.1- 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 


money  on  a  long-time,  easy-payment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  income,  we 
have  funds  available  at  5*4%  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 


If  you  wish  to  invest 


a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5  l  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 
be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 
or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 
Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5 ‘T. 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


MOTOR  REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


I^OOTHOH 

book 


Why  spend  dol¬ 
lars  for  motor  and 
household  repairs 
when  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of 
SMOOTH  ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 
will  do?  Write  tor  FREE 
book  and  learn  how  h’mootb-On 
can  save  you  mint  dollar*.  Sold 
by  Hsrdwirs  »nd  (, eneral  Stores  in 
r-ot..  Mb.  and  Mb.  tins.  Al»o  in 
lareer  sixes. 

SMOOTH- ON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Oapt.39*  U.  Jariff  City.  U.S  A. 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  JCEMENT  N?l 

For  Motor  and  Household  Repairs 


5^  A  DAY^ 

\/or  90  rainy  days 

_ is  i/re  price  c/'a 

FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

ATDEAL5RS  UIIIIICJVU^  ^ 

A.J.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  l 


BRM©  J 


When  you  write  ath'ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  atnl  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
gua  an  tee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 


] 


November  11,  1922 


his  bent  back  ami  active  little 
Where  had  1  seen  that  man  before? 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Are  you  among 
these  thousands? 


'  I  stood  there  trying  to  puzzle  it  out  un¬ 
til  my  friend  the  saleslady  came  to  the 
rescue, 

"Say,  uncle,  you’d  bettor  move  on,  or 
the  floor  manager  will  list  you  lor  a  gay- 
bird  trying  to  make  an  appointment,  or 
some  gunman  trying  to  get  the  big  boss. 
That  man  you’re  watching  is  the  big  boss, 
see?  He  owns  the  whole  outfit.  Know 
him  V” 

"I  think  I  have  seen  him  before.” 

“Well,  forget  it.  They  say  that’s  what 
lie’s  done  with  his  early  years.  Forget 
it.  and  now  move  on  !” 

It  was  good  advice,  and  I  moved  on, 
trying  to  remember  where  I  had  seen  that 
bent  back  and  those  shuffling  feet  before. 

"The  big  boss!  'Wanted  to  forget  his 
early  days!”  Where  had  I  seen  him  be¬ 
fore  ? 

That  night  l  had  occasion  to  hunt 
through  the  Bible  for  a  familiar  (imita¬ 
tion.  and  I  came  to  the  Rook  of  Esther. 
There,  in  the  fifth  chapter  and  thirteenth 
verse.  I  found  this: 

"Yet  nil  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  l  see  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting 
at  the  Icing's  gate." 

Of  course  you  are  all  thorough  students 
of  Bible  history,  so  that  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  ir  was  Hatha  a  who  made  this 
remark,  lie  had  gained  great  power  and 
wealth,  he  was  next  in  importance  to  the 
king,  yet  this  man  who  simply  sat  at  the 
king’s  gate  "got  on  his  nerves,"  and  the 
thought  that  he  knew  too  much  about  the 
past  rook  all  the  joy  out  of  1  Inman's 
position  and  power. 

Somehow  as  I  read  that  1  remembered 
where  I  had  seen  that  stooping  figure  be¬ 
fore.  It  must  havp  been  that  pack  ped¬ 
dler  I  met  in  Mississippi.  Let  me  see — 
it  must  have  been  nearly  40  years  ago. 
That:\s*the  man!  lie  called  himself  Joe 
Solomon  at  that  time.  Mother  says  it 
cannot  be  possible,  but  if  that  "big  boss” 
who  shuffled  through  the  store  has  not,  in 
his  earlier  days,  staggered  along  under  a 
heavy  pack,  all  my  study  of  humanity  has 
gone  wrong.  At  any  rate,  here  is  the 
story : 


"Mordecai” 

Faht  X. 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
great  department  store  in  New  York 
City.  Now  and  then,  when  things  go 
wrong  and  work  will  not  shape  itself 
properly.  I  drop  everything  and  walk 
out  on  the  streets  on  what  I  call  an 
"adventure."  At  such  times  I  like  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  crowded  places 
and  see  the  great  tide  of  humanity  sweep 
past.  The  great  railroad  stations  and 
the  department  stores  will  give  a  student 
of  humanity  an  entire  library  for  his 
reading.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
you  find  people  from  the  West  ami  Smith. 
All  the  arrangements  for  service,  includ¬ 
ing  the  food,  are  designed  to  meet  the 
habits  peculiar  to  these  sections.  At  the 
Grand  Central  most,  of  the  people  arc 
from  the  North  and  Fast,  and  here  in  like 
manner  t lie  service  caters  to  the  habits 
of  New  England  rather  than  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  You  will  find  more 
people  lunching  on  baked  beans,  fish  balls 
and  doughnuts  and  coffee.  They  serve 
pancakes  instead  of  "waffles,"  and  call 
them  "griddle”  cakes  at  that.  For  these 
habits  of  a  section  seem  to  be  bred  into 
the  bone,  and  they  crop  out  in  manner¬ 
isms  which  we  cannot  shed.  The  aver¬ 
age  human  does  not  molt  his  fine  feathers 
as  the  hen  does.  They  stay  by  him.  and 
the  pinfeathers  often  prick  him  when  he 
get-  into  “good  society”  iu  a  new  section, 
where  he  would  gladly  be  like  others. 


THOUSANDS  of  people  keep  on  trying, 
year  after  year,  to  build  health  from  food 
that  has  been  robbed  of  certain  elements  re¬ 
quired  for  perfect  nutrition. 

If  your  food  doesn’t  contain  the  mineral 
properties  that  go  to  build  up  nerve,  tooth  and 
bone  structure,  there  is  no  other  means  by  which 
you  can  get  these  vital  elements . 

This  is  one  reason  why  so  many  well-informed 
people  eat  Grape-Nuts  —  the  food  that  enriches 
the  blood,  and  builds  sound,  healthy  bodies. 

Grape-Nuts  is  made  from  whole  wheat  flour 
and  malted  barley— baked  for  20  hours,  which 
develops  the  natural  richness  of  the  grains  and 
makes  for  ready  digestibility. 

And  Grape-Nuts  is  perfectly  delicious — 
served  with  milk  or  cream,  or  made  into  an 
appetizing  pudding  for  dinner. 

Get  a  package  of  Grape-Nuts  from  your  grocer 
today,  and  give  the  family  a  help  to  health. 


The  department  store  is  a  place  where 
all  grades  and  classes  meet.  All  are  there 
— rich  and  poor,  fat  and  lean,  sick  and 
well — every  land  aud  elirne  are  repre¬ 
sented.  I  have  seen  women  stand  and 
compel  a  “saleslady”  to  pull  down  every 
sample  on  her  counter.  A  fat  hand  will 
paw  them  all  over,  with  many  a  sniff  and 
complaint,  and  finally,  after  half  an 
hour's  examination,  the  "customer”  will 
walk  away  with: 

"There  ain’t  nothin'  there  I  want.” 

My  women  foiks  criticize  me  because  I 
buy  what  1  want  without  a  word  of  bar¬ 
gaining.  They  like  to  talk  and  consider, 
though  that  seems  like  time  wasted  for 
me.  The  other  day  I  saw  one  of  these 
critical  customers  march  away  after  pull¬ 
ing  over  something  like  75  shirts — leaving 
them  spread ’all  over  the  counter.  1  did 
not  exactly  need  one,  but  the  look  on  that 
"saleslady’s”  face  made  me  think  her 
mind  contained  something  of  literary  in¬ 
terest.  So  1  picked  tip  the  first  one  of  my 
size  1  could  find  ami  paid  for  it,  and  while 
the  saleslady  was  waiting  for  the  change 
I  found  her  quite  ready  to  talk. 

"This  must  be  a  tiresome  job.” 

"Fnde,  you  said  it.  1  get  bone- 
tired  standing  here,  and  these  *gilks’  make, 
me  heart-tired.” 

.J  ust  what  a  "gilk”  is  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know,  but  apparently  there  are  many 
of  them  iu  the  world. 

"Wouldn’t  you  have  a  pleasanter  time 
and  make  more  money  if  you  took  some 
job  at  housekeeping?” . 

"Who?  Me?"  I>o  1  look  like  it?  I’m 
a  business  woman.  I  am.  When  you 
catch  me  cooking  and  washing  dishes  aud 
playing  servant  to  some  lazy  boss  iu 
skirts  I’ll  be  in  jail.  As  for  living  in  the 
country — say.  Podunk  Corners  is  too  far 
from  the  movies.” 

Evidently  this  was  not  an  agreeable 
subject.  This  girl  was  strong  and  well 
built,  with  ltd  intelligent  fact,  and  at¬ 
tractive  but  for  her  cheap  jewelry  and 
foolish  bobbed  hair.  She  was  unit  israk- 
ably  of  Polish  or  Austrian  blood,  showing 
the  true  peasant  type.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  that  her  parents  must  have 
been  small  farmers  or  farm  workers. 

“Rut  did  not  your  father  and  mother 
come  from  a  farm?” 

"What  if  they  did?  Ain’t  that  my 
business?  They  ain’t  there  now,  and  1 
ain't  going.  My  sister  punches  a  type¬ 
writer  and  Pm  here.  She's  got  a  literary 
job  and  I'm  iu  business.  Here’s  your 
change.” 

"Rut  now  tell  me.  when  these  women 
turn  over  your  stock,  take  your  time  and 
then  walk  off,  don’t  you  feel  like - ’’ 

"Say.  uncle,  where 'd  you  get  that  psy¬ 
chology?  Do  you  know  what  I'd  do  to 
some  of  them  'gilks'  if  I  was - " 

Rut  the  saleslady  suddenly  stopped 
talking  and  began  a  frantic  effort  to  re¬ 
arrange  her  stock.  1  glanced  up  the  aisle 
and  noted  a  wonderful  activity  among  all 
the  clerks.  Coming  past  the  counters  was 
a  short,  thick-set  man  with  n  gray  heard. 
•His  black  eyes  glanced  quickly  about  as 
he  passed,  and  I  noticed  it  peculiar  stoop 
to  his  shoulders,  lie  walked  as  though 
he  was  carryiug  a  burden  of  some  sort  on 
his  back. 

Perhaps  you  know  how  at  times  did 
memories  bob  up  out  of  Lite  past.  The 
psychologists  call  this  subconscious 
thought.  A  thought  or  a  mental  picture 
may  be  buried  deep  in  tin1  ntind.  beneath 
thousands  of  other  thoughts  which  have 
piled  in  above  it.  Then  suddenly,  without 
warning,  you  run  upon  something  which 
reaches  down  into  memory  and  releases 
that  anchored  thought  so  that,  it  rises  to 
the  top  And  there  1  stood,  watching 
Hint  man  shuffling  through  the  store  with 


Nearly  40  years  ago  I  went  to  live  in  a 
small  town  in  Mississippi.  I  was  new 
to  the  country  and  the  people,  and  nat¬ 
urally  the  strange  things  1  saw  and  heard 
have  remained  iu  memory.  I  boarded  at 
a  "hotel"  which  had  formerly  been  one 
of  those  old-time  Southern  mansions,  dat¬ 
ing  far  back  to  slavery  days.  They 
roomed  me  in  what  we  would  call  the 
attic  if  we  lived  in  a  New  England  house 
— that  is,  right  up  under  the  roof.  These 
Southern  houses  were  built  so  thar  this 
upper  room  had  more  Space,  and  you 
might  have  called  it  the  wastebasket  of 
the  hotel.  There  were  three  beds  there, 
and  it  was  a  good  place  to  house  the 
strays  and  the  transients.  It  was  a 
gloomy  old  place,  with  haunting  mem¬ 
ories  and  shivers  that  ran  through  the 
dark. 

Sargent  Hill  was  my  boss  iu  those 
days,  and  he  -took  some  interest  in  his 
workmen. 

"Where  you  stopping  ut?” 

"At  the  hotel,  with  Mrs,  Jones.” 

"Seen  anything  of  that  h’aut  yet?” 

It  was  some  little  time  before  I  eouhl 
realize  that  what  we  called  a  ghost  in 
New  England  might  be  a  "h'ant”  iu  the 
South.  1  bad  not  seen  it, 

“Well,  they  say  old  ‘man  Smith  comes 
back  an’  plays  his  act  now  and  again. 
Must  have-been  25  years  ago  that  old  man 
Smith  Conic  up  by  uight  and  shot  John 
Rogers  down.  Polks  say  that  come  a 
moonlight  night,  they  see  something 
creeping  out  by  the  trees.  There  comes 
the  flash  of  a  pistol,  but  nary  a  sound.  1 
ain't  never  seen  ir.  but  that's  what  they 
say!” 

Very  likely  you  will  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  a  ghost,  yet  when  you  have  the 
story  told  "before  an  open  tire,  with  the 
blaze  gone  aud  the  room  in  darkness,  and 
when  a  fat  matt,  telling  the  story,  takes 
his  pipe,  from  his  mouth  aud  listens  for 
some  faint  sound,  you  get  something  of  a 
thrill  in  spite  of  all  your  bravery.  At 
home  or  iu  your  own  country  it  would  be 
different,  but  in  a  strange  place,  where 
people  viewed  you  with  suspicion, 
"ghosts”  are  more  likely  to  seem  real.  1 
will  admit  that  I  did  not  quite  fancy 
climbing  up  those  dark  stairs  to  my  lonely 
room.  It  was  to  be  a  night  of  adventure. 
I  could  not  have  slept  more  than  half 
an  hour  when  i  was  suddenly  wakened  by 
a  feeling  that  someone  was  in  the  room. 
1  roused  up  in  time  to  see  a  colored  man 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
moonlight  fell  on  his  face,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  far  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  I  was.  He  pointed  his  finger 
at  the  wall  over  my  bed, 

“Woof!”  It  sounded  like  the  snort  of 
a  frightened  hog,  and  he  went  down  those 
stairs  head  first.  Up  over  my  bed  on  the 
wall  hung  a  large  mutch  box.  It  was  a 
block  representing  a  rude  human  face, 
and  was  covered  with  a  phosphorescent 
paint.  That  was  long  before  we  knew 
the  word  radium,  but  that,  paint  surely 
did  shine  out  in  the  dark.  1  never  did 
know  what  that  colored  mail  wanted.  He 
may  have  started  to  bring  up  water  or 
towels,  or  he  may  have  been  some  petty 
thief.  At  any  rate,  he  got  out  at  sight 
of  that  match  box.  You  will  find  iu 
Charles  Reade's  "Cloister  and  the 
Hearth"  the  story  of  how  an  artist 
painted  “Death”  in  French  on  the  face 
of  a  dead  man,  using  a  shining  paint 
which  gleamed  in  the  dark.  u.w.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Grape-Nuts 

— the  Body  Builder 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


F0RDS0N  Governor 


JSOtO  J*00  r.ivU’ 

tiaRSJSwWi Guaranteed  life  of 

(raptor, 

H*»  «trrw  stall'  ol»l  it  new  typi»  FortUon,  yrtur  Kordaoo 
•letilcr,  or 

THE  DAILEY  GOVERNOR  CO. 

49  Chestnut  Street  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Warm  While  Driving 
this  Winter 

Install  this  simple  hcotcr  on  your 
Ford,  and  it  will  be  ascosyasa  nicely 
heated  room,  even  in  zero  weather. 


HEATER 

For  Ford  and  Dodge  Cars 

fits  over  the  exhaust  manifold  and 
furnishes  an  even  dlsti  ihurmn  of 
warm  fresh  air  throughout  the  car. 
Easily  installed  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  be  turned  off  when 
not  wanted  and  removed  entirely  in 
summer.  Complete  instructions  and 
guarantee  with  every  heater.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  send  $2  00 
(foe  Dodge  cars,  send  $3.00)  and 
your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  ship 
prepaid. 

The  Manex  Co.  -  Dayton,  Ohio 
913  Valley  Street 


1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  II.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

;;  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  for  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30lh  Street,  New  York 

viiiiiiHimimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
[human  touch.  Price  $1.50, 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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RURALISMS 


Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  Niel  Roses 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  two 
roses,  Gloire  tie  Dijon  and  Marechal  Niel, 
their  origin  anti  age?  Both  Teas,  prob¬ 
ably  P.  6.  w. 

Meredith,  N.  Y. 

Gloire  tie  Dijon  is  a  climbing  Tea.  It 
was  introduced  by  Jacotot,  a  French  am¬ 
ateur,  In  1S53.  We  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  Jacotot,  and  this  is  the  only 
rose  credited  to  him.  It  is  a  beautiful 
rose,  and  is  said  to  be  the  hardiest  of  the 
Teas.  It  is  a  useful  climbing  rose  in  a 
milder  climate  than  our  Northern  States. 
Marechal  Niel  is  a  Noisette  rose.  The 
Noisette  or  Champa ey  family  of  roses  is 
of  American  origin.  John  L'bampney  of 
Charleston,  S.  C„  fertilized  the  White 
Musk  rose  with  the  Blush  China  or  Ben¬ 
gal.  From  this  cross  he  raised  a  variety 
called  Cbnmpney’s  Pink  Cluster.  Philippe 
Noisette,  a  Charleston  florist,  raised  a 
blush  variety  from  Champney’s  Pink 
Cluster,  and  sent  this  to  his  brother, 
Louis  Noisette  of  Paris,  about.  1817.  No 
credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Chnmpney,  the 
originator  of  the  family,  and  those  roses 
have  thus  been  wrongfully  credited  to 
Noisette.  Later  varieties  were  crossed 
with  Teas,  and  are  thus  less  hardy,  and 
have  also  lost  their  habit  of  blooming  in 
clusters.  Marechal  Niel  was  sent  out  by 
a  French  grower.  Pradel.  in  1864.  It  is 
the  only  rose  with  which  he  is  credited, 
but  it  is  widely  considered  the  best 
Noisette  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
roses  ever  sent  out.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  raised  from  Isabella  Gray, 
which  was  sent  out  by  Andrew  Gray  in 
1854. 


Useful  Shoulder  Yoke 

For  the  information  of  II.  L.  II..  page 
1065,  I  would  say  that  while  shoulder 
yokes  have  always  been  used  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  they  were  always  homemade,  to  fit 
the  man  who  used  them.  The  picture 


Carrying  Sap  iciih  Shoulder  Yoke 

shows  an  old  subscriber  gathering  sap  in 
a  rough  sugar  orchard,  taken  March, 
1022.  The  yoke  was  made  with  draw- 
shave  and  gouge  on  I  lie  job.  o.  E.  w. 
Connecticut. 


The  Cornel  or  Cornelian  Cherry 

Will  you  find  out  for  me  about  an  old- 
time  flower  called  cornel  or  some  name 
like  that?  g.  u.  i». 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  A. 

The  name  cornel  is  loosely  applied  to 
a  number  of  shrubs  and  plants  belonging 
to  the  dogwood  family,  botanieally  Por¬ 
tal*.  The  common  cornel  or  cornelian 
cherry  is  Corn  ns  mas,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  native  to  the  Orient  and  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  very  ornamental,  with  yellow 
flowers  in  Spring  and  conspicuous  scarlet 
fruits  in  Autumn.  The  native  dwarf 
cornel  or  bunCli berry,  Cornu s  Canadensis, 
is  a  dainty  little  plant,  having  its  group 
of  tiny  flowers  in  the  center  of  four  large 
white  bracts,  the  whole  set  in  a  circle  of 
light  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  n  bunch  of  vivid  scarlet  berries. 
This  plant  grows  on  wooded  hilltops,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
Adirondacks,  but  has  a  wide  natural 
range,  extending  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  is  one  of  our  most  charming 
woodland  plants. 


"I  am  introducing.”  a  peddler  began, 

"an  automatic  electric  hairbrush - ” 

"Can't  you  see  Pm  bald?”  growled  the 

man  addressed.  "Your  wife,  perhaps - ” 

"She’s  bald,  too,  except  when  she’s 
dressed  up,”  "Perhaps  your  son.  sir?” 
“lie’s  one  month  old  and  quite  bald.” 
“Quite  so.”  said  the  peddler.  “Have  you 
a  dog?”  "Yes.  a  Chinese  hairless  poodle.” 
The  peddler  dived  into  another  pocket. 
"Allow  me,”  lie  said,  "to  show  you  the 
latest  tbiug  iu  flypaper.” — Credit  Lost. 


The  Child 

is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
laved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  "Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must  ] 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let  | 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to  | 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Will  Your  Child  Be  Next? 


Here  are  some  startling  facts: 

“The  New  York  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,”  says  a  leading  national  farm  journal, 
“has  found  that  twenty-one  percent  of  the 
country  school  children  have  defective  vision 
as  compared  with  five  percent  of  city  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Four  times  MORE  eye  trouble  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city — WHY? 

The  farm  journal  gives  its  own  conclusion: 
POOR  LIGHT  IN  MANY  COUNTRY 
HOMES! 

Install  a  Colt  "Gas  Well”  and  Get 
Sunlight  After  Dark  _ 

How  is  your  home  lighted  ?  c  c 

Preserve  good  vision  by  in-  rrom  rac 

stalling  a  COLT  “  Gas  The  COLT 

Well.”  Live,  work  and  read  complete  ai 

indoors  under  sunlight!  stallationfi 

The  COLT  generates  car-  — no  dealer 

bide  gas  which  gives  a  dear,  by  COLT  s 

steady  light  exactly  the  to  install- 

color  of  sunlight.  A  white  of  all. 

light — not  a  yellow  one.  A 
light  that  rests  and  soothes  - 


From  Factory  to  Farm 

The  COLT  comes  to  you 
complete  and  ready  for  in¬ 
stallation  from  the  factory 
— no  dealers.  Sold  direct 
by  COLT  solicitors.  Easy 
to  install  —  within  reach 
of  all. 


the  eyes  instead  of  taxing  and  straining 
them — “Artificial  Sunlight.” 

Goes  on  at  the  twist  of  fingers,  too — no 
matches. 

Generated  automatically  by  the  COLT 
from  carbide  and  water — no  bother.  Simple 
and  economical — nothing  to  fuss  and  tinker 
with. 

Use  the  gas  also  for  cooking  —  a  city  re¬ 
finement  brought  to  the  country  home. 

You  Insure  Your  Life,  Home  and  Car 
— Now  Insure  Tour  Family’s  Eyes 

-  Poor  eyesight  is  a  life¬ 
long  handicap.  Don’t  bur- 
y  to  Farm  den  yourself  and  children 

with  it — install  Carbide 
mestoyou  gaslight  NOW,  before 

eadytorin-  Winter  with  its  long 

the  factory  nights  sets  in .  Easy  and 

Sold  direct  quick  to  do.  Dependable 

:itors.  Easy  and  preferable — a  half  mil- 

ithin  reach  lion  in  rural  communities 

use  it.  Just  drop  us  a  post¬ 
card  and  we’ll  give  you  full 
-  particulars. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


8th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

Oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Carbide  Lighting-and- 
Cookitig  Plants  in  the  World 


LIME  m  LAND 


SOLVAY  brings  better,  greater  crops 
the  first  harvest.  SOLVAY*  makes 
sour  soil  sweet  and  releases  all  fertility 
the  land  contains  to  hasten  growing 
crops  to  full  maturity 

Most  farm  lands  need  lime,  and  none 
is  better  than  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone —  high  test,  non-caustic,  furnace 
dried,  and  ground  fine  to  spread  easily. 
Every  farmer  should  read  the 
Solvay  Booklet  on  Liming 
—  sent  FREE  on  requesr. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  C0„  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Bin  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sminlbi  d  b.v  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We.  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  diltcmiee:;  or  mistakes  between  our  suh-enbera  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
others  t>>  this  end.  but  such  eases  should  not,  he  confined  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ol  the  complaint  must  b*  dent  to  us  w itliln  oue  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thu  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HERE  seem*  to  lie  one  strange  mix-up  over  tlie 
school  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Many  farmers  appear  to  think  Unit  (His  committee 
is  a  creature  of  the  state  Department  of  Education. 
The  department  is  exceedingly  unpopular  with  these 
fanners,  and  (lms  they  arc  prejudiced  against  the 
committee.  The  fact  is  (hat  this  committee  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  department.  It  was  started 
and  carried  through  hy  other  influences,  and  flic 
report  severely  criticizes  the  department.  At  the 
recent  convocation  of  the  State  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  the  report  was  attacked  hy  several  speakers. 
We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  thus  far  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  encountering  greater  opposition  from  the  de¬ 
partment  than  from  any  other  source.  Our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  a  majority  of  this  committee  fully  un¬ 
derstand  how  farmers  feel  about  Albany  and  its 
influence.  We  promised  to  give  our  readers  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  question,  without  taking  sides  or 
influencing  the  dehate,  hut  we  want  to  avoid  the 
confusion  which  results  from  thinking  that  Albany 
created  this  committee  and  now  dictates  to  it.  We 
shall  stand  for  a  fair  discussion,  but  no  one  will  be 
permitted  to  resort  to  personalities  or  work  off  some 
local  or  personal  grudge.  It  is  too  big  a  question  to 
try  to  settle  it  •'hollering”  or  making  faces. 

* 

It  may  be  news  to  some  that  less  than  one-half  of  the 
tillable  land  of  the  United  States  is  being  made  to  pro¬ 
duce;  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  good  soil  still 
uuplowed.  and  millions  more  that  would  have  great  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  if  water  were  provided.  It.  may  also  be 
surprising  to  learn  thal.  while  many  other  business  ac¬ 
tivities  are  proceeding  upon  borrowed  capital,  in  the 
form  of  bond  issues,  with  little  or  no  investment  in  cash, 
the  farmer,  on  the  average,  employs  no  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  borrowed  capital  in  his  business. 

The  nation  is  changing  rapidly  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  basis.  The  latter  means  all  the  more 
mouths  to  feed,  with  an  ever-decreasing  number  of 
workers  to  produce  I  he  food.  Agriculture  must  expand 
if  the  balance  is  to  he  kept  safe.  That  means  bigger 
and  better  farming,  and  that  calls  for  capital. 

UT  what  is  the  sense  in  developing  this  new 
land  when  at  the  present  time  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  we  can  distribute?  Our  "bumper” 
•crops  this  year  are  plunging  many  of  our  farmers 
further  (lmn  ever  before  in  debt.  There  are  millions 
of  water  power  sites,  large  and  small,  scattered  over 
the  country.  Why  not  demand  that  a  new  factory 
be  located  at  each  place  so  as  to  increase  the  output 
of  manufactured  goods?  That  is  the  very  thing 
which  manufacturers  could  not  stand,  for  it  would 
create  such  a  surplus  that  the  selling  price  would 
fall  below  cost  of  manufacturing.  That  is  what  has 
happened  to  farming.  We  are  now  producing  more 
than  we  cun  distribute.  The  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  opening  of  new  land  to  cultivation. 
That  would  increase  production  and  flood  the  mar¬ 
kets  worse  than  ever.  We  do  not  need  more  land  in 
cultivation.  We  need  more  efficient  distribution  and 
fewer  middlemen.  Will  the  government  ever  under¬ 
stand  that?  Here  is  the  way  oue  of  our  readers 
sizes  it  up : 

I  own  a  good  Chautauqua  Comity  (X.  Y.)  farm,  but 
have  ceased  hammering  at  production  in  these  days  of 
over-production,  having  withdrawn  in  favor  of  my  more 
or  less  unfortunate  fellow  men,  and  accepted  the  prin- 
cipnlship  of  a  Tillage  school,  turning  my  farm  into  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadow.  v,  n.n. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  those  man¬ 
ufacturers  expect  to  sell  i heir  finished  goods.  With 
the  present  high  tariff  and  every  nation  in  Europe 
fighting  for  foreign  trade  in  goods  so  as  to  pay  their 
debts,  where  are  we  to  find  our  export  trade?  This 
should  remain  an  agricultural  nation,  but  that  will 
not  he  unless  the  farmer  can  be  assured  a  fair  price 
for  what  ho  produces.  What  the  manufacturers  evi¬ 
dently  want  is  a  high  protective  tariff  on  their 
goods,  and  as  soon  as  possible  free  trade  in  bread 
and  meat  for  their  workmen.  We  do  not  believe  in 
a  nation  of  great  cities,  fed  l»y  cheap  labor  in  South 
America  and  the  Pacific  islands. 


It  would  he  interesting  reading  if  you  would  have  a 
review  of  the  success  or  failure  of  different  turkey 
raisers  with  the  use  of  ipecac  for  blackhead.  n.  I\ 
New  Jersey. 

E  think  so.  too,  and  we  must  depend  on  our 
readers  for  the  facts.  We  do  not  know  Imw 
many  have  tried  the  remedy,  but  (here  must  he  a. 
good  number.  We  would  like  to  have  them  report 
the  facts.  Of  course,  no  guesses  or  biased  reports 
are  wanted:  just  a  plain  statement  of  the  outcome 
from  feeding  ipecac  to  turkeys.  Tell  us  how  you  fed 
it.  and  give  the  result,  he  it  good,  had  or  indifferent. 
You  cannot  usually  paint  the  truth  in  the  rose  color 
of  the  booster  or  the  blue  of  depression.  Mix  the 
colors. 

* 

EKE  comes  a  man  finding  fault  because  we  try 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  potato  market.  The 
low  price  is  not  entirely  due  to  middlemen.  There  is 
a  large  crop  and.  without  any  question,  many  people 
in  the  big  cities  are  eating  less  potato  than  formerly. 
Anyone  who  will  visit  New  York  and  spend  a  little 
time  investigating  will  find  proof  of  this  assertion. 
We  think  it  better  to  tell  the  truth  about  such  things 
carli/ — before  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them.  Tt  is 
said  that  the  Germans  were  able  to  keep  the  war 
going  for  the  last.  IS  months  through  their  supplies 
of  water  and  potatoes.  The  falling  water  supplied 
power  which  kept  the  wheels  turning,  and  produced 
explosives,  while  the  potatoes  supplied  food  for  man 
and  beast.  We  have  come  to  the  point  where  it  is 
more  important  to  increase  the  consumption  of  po¬ 
tatoes  than  to  increase  the  size  of  the  crop. 

* 

OTT0N  in  Southern  New  Jersey!  Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  cotton  this  year  makes  us  quite  sure 
that  the  crop  can  be  grown  south  of  Philadelphia  at 
a  fair  profit.  We  think  there  is  enough  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  warrant,  a  trial.  We  would  like  to  have  at 
least  50  farmers  in  the  southern  counties  each  plant 
something  like  an  acre,  or  at  least  half  an  acre,  and 
give  it  good  care.  The  average  man  may  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  growing  cotton  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  but  South  Jersey  and  Delaware  need 
new  crops,  and  we  must  expect  to  pay  something  if 
we  are  to  get  them. 

* 

L  C  T~M’EKY  patriotic  citizen  should  drink  a  quart 
J— /  of  milk  per  day.”  So  says  the  dairy  booster. 
The  poultrymau  says  that  every  citizen  should  eat 
at  least  one  egg  a  day.  "An  apple  a  day  keeps  the 
doctor  away,”  says  the  fruit  grower.  "Ami  potatoes 
need  a  boost;  the  average  consumption  should  be  10 
ounces  at  least."  "There  are  vitamines  in  lettuce; 
every  man  and  woman  should  eat  at  least  one  head 
per  day,”  says  the  market  gardener.  Then  comes  the 
live  stock  mati:  “At  least  half  a  pound  of  good  meat 
per  day  for  each  adult.”  Put  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  old  human  stomach  it'  its  owner  tries  to  be 
good-natured  and  satisfy  all?  We  regard  milk  as 
the  most  necessary  food ;  then  bread,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  fact,  they  are  all  necessary.  Some 
will  crave  oue  form  of  food  and  some  another.  Just 
now,  if  a  person  is  to  eat  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
body,  but  to  benefit  agriculture,  milk,  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  eggs  are  the  things  lie  should  spend  most 
of  his  money  for. 

* 

E  understand  that  our  friends,  the  Kernings, 
with  their  ox-team  express,  made  what  is 
called  “a  great  hit”  as  they  passed  through  Denver, 
Col.  Most  of  the  younger  generation  had  never  seen 
an  ox  at  work.  Colorado  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
wealth  in  herds  of  more  or  less  wild  steers  which 
lived  the  life  of  lazy  gentlemen  on  the  broad  plains. 
But  oxen  at  work !  That  is  a  different  story  in  the 
West  of  today.  The  grandparents  of  some  of  these 
young  people  who  smiled  as  the  Berrang  steers 
slowly  toiled  along  Broadway  came  across  the  plains 
behind  just  such  oxen.  One  difference  lid  ween  the 
West  and  the  East  is  the  ease  with  which  old  meth¬ 
ods  and  old  times  may  be  cast  aside.  The  West  owes 
its  very  existence  to  the  toiling  <i.x,  which  pulled  civ¬ 
ilization  by  inches  across  the  prairie,  yet  with  the 
coming  of  (be  car  the  old  veteran  was  blown  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight.  In  the  East,  although  gasoline 
power  has  been  developed  even  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the  West,  the  ox  is  still  remembered,  and 
even  now  does  bis  share  of  work. 

* 

ORD  comes  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  that  the 
court  has  refused  to  permit  farmers  to  trade 
and  sell  their  goods  in  a  public  square  which  lias 
been  used  for  that  purpose  UN>  years  or  more.  After 
a  century  of  use  as  a  market  the  farmers  felt  that 
they  bad  a  right  to  it.  just  as  the  farmers  of  Lan¬ 


caster  County.  I’a.,  felt  that  they  were  privileged  to 
sell  their  goods  on  Urn  streets  surrounding  the  court 
house.  The  Kentucky  court  ordered  (he  square 
closed  to  the  farmers  because  they  made  it  "unsani¬ 
tary  and  unsightly."  These  words  make  a  large 
mouthful,  hut  we  will  wager  that  they  are  used  to 
cloak  the  true  reason,  which  was  that  the  middlemen 
and  dealers  wanted  to  kill  off  direct  marketing.  The 
farmers  have  combined  to  light  the  order  up  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  They  want  a  square  deal  on  that 
square.  The  same  sort  of  an  industrial  battle  has 
been  fought  or  is  coming  in  hundreds  of  other  towns, 
and  no  one  will  he  likely  to  light  for  the  farmers. 
They  must  do  their  own  lighting. 

* 

Can  a  person  18  years  of  age,  and  having  only  one 
arm,  obtain  an  owner’s  license  to  operate  his  own  car? 
1  am  told  that  a  person  having  only  one  arm  cannot 
obtain  a  license  to  operate  his  own  car.  I  have  also 
been  told  that  a  man  driving  a  car  with  one  hand  and 
having  his  other  arm  around  his  girl  can  be  arrested  for 
not  having  both  hands  on  the  wheel.  d.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

T  would  he  a  question  for  the  examiner  to  decide. 
We  know  of  several  eases  where  men  with  only 
one  arm  have  obtained  a  license  and  drive  regularly. 
It  depends  on  (heir  character  and  reputation.  Deaf 
men  are  often  refused  a  license,  yet  some  of  them 
are  safe  drivers.  As  for  (he  other  question,  some  <>f 
our  serious,  middle-aged  readers  may  consider  it 
trivial,  yet  it  is  frequently  asked.  There  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  law  under  which  such  a  driver  oouhl  be  arrested 
unless  it  was  evident  that  the  car  was  beyond  his 
control.  Naturally  a  one-armed  man  would  not  be  safe 
under  such  conditions.  If  such  a  law  or  regulation 
were  to  be  enforced,  there  would  bo  need  of  a  great 
army  of  constables.  It  is.  however,  a  dangerous 
thing  to  select  the  car,  moving  rapidly,  as  a  theater 
for  displaying  some  of  the  manifestations  of  youth. 

* 

OX  page  1286  we  spoke  of  the  new  trade  which 
has  developed  in  the  poultry  business- — culling. 
Here  is  a  statement  of  what  this  trade,  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  may  mean  to  a  poultrymau: 

A  flock  of  2(H)  layers  produced,  before  culHn-u ,  an 
average  of  IPS  eggs  per  lien  per  year. 

After  call-in //.  12(>  of  the  best  birds  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  160  eggs  tier  hen  per  year. 

Tim  ,80  “calls”  produced  an  average  of  63  eggs  per 
hen  per  year. 

All  of  the  birds  were  fed  and  handled  exactly  alike. 
They  all  Consumed  01  lbs.  of  feed. 

This  means  that  each  hen  consumed  97.  lbs.  of  feed 
Iter  year,  <>r  an  average  of  about  4  oz.  per  day.  This 
will  mean  close  to  $2  a  year  as  food  cost  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  labor  and  " overhead."  We  all  know 
that.  63  eggs  in  one  year  never  would  pay  that  cost! 
Those  SO  hens  were  robbers.  They  were  like  board¬ 
ers  who  complain  about  the  roast  beef  and  skip  their 
board  bill.  Any  system  that  will  get  rid  of  these 
boarders  before  they  select  a  regular  place  at  the 
table  will  help  the  chicken  business.  Many  poultry- 
men  know  how  to  do  this  culling  themselves,  though 
they  may  not  he  able  to  tell  others  how  they  do  it. 
Others  must  depend  on  professionals  to  do  the  cull¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  it  will  pay  to  have  it  done.  But 
know  who  your  “culler"  is.  <  Mil  in  Kansas  an  "ex¬ 
pert”  went  around  culling  flocks  and  generously 
offered  to  buy  all  the  "boarders.”  What  he  did  was 
to  pick  out  the  best  birds  and  buy  them  at  meat 
prices!  He  left  the  drones.  There  was  no  molt  on 
that  man’s  nest — he  feathered  it! 


Brevities 

Looks  as  if  there  would  be  more  Fall  plowing  than 
usual  this  year. 

Remember  that  a  bushel  of  ear  corn  is  figured  at  To 
lbs. — 56  lbs.  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

A  joint  deed  is  all  right  for  husband  and  wife,  lair 
a  deed  with  a  “joint”  in  it,  so  it  cau  be  twisted  or  bent, 
is  all  wrong. 

“I  kind  of  sniff  sulphur,"  writes  oue  of  our  readers 
who  has  received  a  “glad  hand”  circular  and  becomes 
suspicions.  A  delicate  nose  for  sulphur  is  an  asset  in 

these  days  of  takes. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Russia  who  is  starl¬ 
ing  in  the  chicken  business,  lie  wants  to  import  some 
American  Leghorns  and  R.  1.  Reds.  These  feathered 
Americans  ought  to  do  good  missionary  work  in  that 
far  country. 

OUR  New  Jersey  readers  should  understand  that  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  have  no  power  of 
judicial  review  and  no  pardoning  power.  When  a  citi¬ 
zen  has  been  lined  and  the  money  sent  to  the  State, 
that  ends  it.  Any  protest  against  the  fine  must  he 
made  at  once. 
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National  Milk  Producers’  Federation 

MEETING  of  the  National  Milk  Producers’  Fed¬ 
eration  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
9-10.  This  is  the  sixth  animal  meeting  of  a  federa¬ 
tion  representing  23  state  and  sectional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Milo  1  >.  Campbell  of  Michigan  is  president, 
and  there  are  21  directors.  A  long  and  elaborate 
program,  with  over  MO  speakers,  and  covering  nearly 
every  angle  of  the  milk  producing  business,  has  been 
arranged. 


New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Assocation 

THE  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Watertown,  November  14-17.  Following  is  the 
program : 

Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mayor  Cahill  and  a  response  by  .T.  A.  Coulter,  followed 
by  an  address  by  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
lion.  Byrn  It.  F’yrke.  Wednesday  there  will  be  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  milking  machine  meetings  ever  held. 
In  the  evening  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  llillis,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  will  speak.  Thursday 
will  he  known  as  Dairymen’s  League  Day:  conferences 
in  the  forenoon  and  addresses  in  the  afternoon.  “l?o- 
vine  Tuberculosis  Eradication,"  by  Hon.  Dorr  W.  Mc- 
I.aury.  and  an  address  by  Dean  II.  J  >.  Van  Norman, 
president  of  the  International  Dairy  Congress,  are 
scheduled. 

The  annual  banquet  Thursday  evening  will  have  as 
its  chief  speaker  Hon.  John  M.  Kelley  of  Wisconsin. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the 
Holstein  cattle  sale,  Friday,  Nov.  17,  details  of  which 
will  be  published  later. 


Rieck-McJunken  Milk  Case 

THE  dairymen  at  Coimeautville.  Pa.,  have  won 
in  one  more  case  against  the  Rieck-McJunken 
Dairy  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  company  sent  checks  to  dairymen  on 
January  20,  1922.  to  pay  for  milk  delivered  in  De¬ 
cember;  but  the  bank  failed  before  the  checks  were 
paid,  and  the  company  refused  to  make  the  checks 
good,  on  the  allegation  that  the  dairymen  neglected 
to  present  the  original  checks  for  payment  as  soon 
as  they  might  have  done.  On  the  request  of  the 
dairymen  we  undertook  the  collection  of  the  amounts 
due  them  and  secured  two  judgments  in  the  local 
courts  for  the  full  amount  of  the  claims  on  a  test 
case.  The  case  is  now  on  appeal  for  final  termina¬ 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  we  discovered  that  one  check  for 
$108.30  had  not  been  received  by  one  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  until  after  the  bank  had  closed,  and  demanded 
payment,  with  interest.  The  company  agreed  to  pay 
the  face  of  the  claim,  hut  demurred  at  the  interest, 
and  as  the  use  of  the  money  was  more  important 
than  the  interest,  we  waived  interest  charge,  though 
it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  charge,  and  could  have 
been  (mi forced  in  the  courts. 

The  experience  shows  that  these  concerns  dealing 
with  farmers  take  advantage  of  every  little  techni¬ 
cality  and  every  circumstance  to  increase  their  own 
profits.  They  take  advantage  of  the  farmer’s  want 
of  experience  in  legal  technicalities,  of  his  reluct¬ 
ance  to  go  to  the  courts  for  full  justice  to  himself, 
and  of  the  financial  needs  that  compel  him  to  sur¬ 
render  rights  to  secure  a  prompt  settlement.  The 
dairymen  concerned  in  this  case,  however,  are  well 
advised  by  competent  counsel,  and  nothing  will  be 
left  undone  for  the  protection  of  their  claims.  They 
have  won  in  the  first  two  rounds. 


Let  Farmers  Begin  at  the  Bottom 

AS  political  parties  are  now  lined  up  in  New 
York  State,  we  have  pretty  much  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  city  and  the  rural  districts.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  it  creates  class  feeling  and  bitterness 
between  two  types  of  civilization  which  need  each 
other  in  full  co-operation.  The  city  people  have  but 
little  that  may  he  called  essential  to  give  to  those 
who  live  on  farms,  while  the  latter  hold  the  very  key 
to  life  in  their  production  of  food  and  fiber.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  in  New  York  State  a 
vast  majority  of  the  farmers  belong  to  one  party, 
while  a  great  majority  of  New  York  City  people 
vote  with  the  other.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
spite  of  the  logic  and  theory  of  the  reformers,  that 
00  per  cent  of  our  voters  are  fixed,  if  not  hidebound, 
in  their  party  connections.  It  follows,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  common  sense  that  farmers  must  work 
to  control  their  party  if  they  ever  expect  to  have 
their  desires  fully  respected  by  candidates  or  ‘'plat¬ 
forms.''  As  conditions  now  are  in  New  York  State  it 
seems  to  us  futile  to  try  to  organize  any  third  party, 
or  to  adopt  the  plan  of  switching  votes  from  one  party 
candidate  to  another.  There  may  be  a  few  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  would  support  such  a  party,  lmt  the  rank 
and  tile  of  the  voters  will  not  do  so.  Past  history 
shows  that  third  parties  have,  with  one  great  ex¬ 
ception  when  the  Republicans  split  off  from  the 


Whigs  on  the  slavery  question — always  wilted  after 
a  bi*ief  period  of  bloom.  The  greatest  success  has 
been  won  when,  as  in  the  West  and  South,  farmers 
have  obtained  control  of  the  party  machinery  and 
used  it  to  advance  their  cause.  We  think  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  to  do 
that  very  thing,  iyid  it  seems  to  be  their  best  chance 
to  obtain  what  they  need.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  rural  counties  are  controlled  by  the  votes  of 
farmers.  The  party  is  controlled  by  the  county  and 
State  committees,  and  these  are  elected  chiefly  by 
farmers'  votes.  We  think  the  best  and  most  sensible 
plan  is  to  begin  at  the  foundation  and  elect  men  on 
these  committees  who  will  clearly  and  openly  stand 
for  the  reasonable  things  which  farmers  ask  for.  As 
it  is  now,  farmers  are  handed  a  program  and  told  to 
carry  it  out.  They  usually  obey  orders.  The  job  of 
changing  the  program  after  it  is  made  up  is  too  large 
for  our  present  political  system.  A  better  way  is  to 
write  the  program  ourselves:,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  starting  at  the  bottom  and  controlling  the  polit¬ 
ical  committees.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  start 
the  fire  burning  from  the  top. 


Twelve  Great  Men  in  Agriculture 

OME  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  readers  to 
name  the  12  living  Americans  who  have  "most 
profoundly  influenced  the  thought  and  lives  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  or  American  agriculture."  We  have 
received  a  large  number  of  replies,  and  have  pur¬ 
posely  refrained  from  printing  the  list  of  names  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain  first  hand  and  original 
selections.  Sometimes  when  lists  of  such  names  are 
printed  we  are  all  influenced  in  our  choice.  We 
wanted,  to  start  with,  the  individual  opinions  of 
thinking  men  and  women,  uninfluenced  by  any  selec¬ 
tion  which  might  be  made  by  others. 

We  find  that  04  different  persons  have  been 
named.  The  lists  or  groups  fall  into  several  quite 
distinct  classes.  Most  practical  farmers  include  a 
few  names  of  national  reputation,  hut  usually  add 
names  of  local  celebrities.  We  presume  this  is  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  these  local  leaders,  and  have  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  life  and  work.  In  some  cases  men  and 
women  take  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  "farming”  and  “agriculture,”  and  honestly 
feel  that  local  leaders  have  influenced  their  lives 
more  than  meu  of  national  reputation  have  done. 
Thus  we  have  one  group  of  men  who  can  hardly  lie 
said  to  have  country-wide  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers,  workers  at  the 
colleges  and  stations,  and  government  ottionrls  usu¬ 
ally  make  lists  from  their  own  ranks.  That  is,  most 
of  their  selections  are  college  or  "department"  men. 
They  rarely  select  men  for  their  practical  farm 
service,  but  seem  to  conclude  that  college  meu,  teach¬ 
ers  or  scientists  have  done  most  for  agriculture.  The 
theory  of  this  group  seems  to  he  that  education — 
that  is,  college  or  scientific  training — lias  had  most 
to  do  with  farm  development.  In  going  over  the  lists 
one  is  forced  to  conclude  that,  after  more  than  60 
years  of  active  service  and  support,  the  agricultural 
colleges  have  produced  a  surprisingly  small  number 
of  great  leaders  in  agriculture.  Apparently  the 
great  majority  of  the  really  strong  men  turned  out 
by  the  colleges  have  entered  the  service  of  other 
interests  where  their  identity  has  been  lost. 

We  also  find  a  third  small  group  of  men  and 
women  who  seem  to  think  that  men  of  industry,  like 
Ford,  Edison,  Bell,  and  men  of  similar  type,  should 
rank  with  others  in  a  list  of  men  who  have  pro¬ 
moted  agriculture  helpfully. 

doing  through  our  lists  carefully  and  checking  up 
each  name,  we  find  that,  regarded  as  a  popular  vote, 
the  following  12  names  are  mentioned  the  greatest 
number  of  times : 

Dr.  Liberty  II.  Bailey. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock. 

I>r.  Eugene  Davenport. 

Secretary  Henry  Wallace; 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 

Dr.  <1.  F.  Warren. 

Aaron  Sappiro. 

James  R.  Howard. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum. 

Henry  Ford. 

Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield. 

H.  W.  Collingwood. 

Out  of  a  total  of  64  those  names  are  suggested 
most  frequently.  Our  people  have  not.  as  a  rule, 
named  statesmen  or  members  of  Congress.  Senator 
E.  F.  Ladd  uf  North  Dakota  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  useful  man  at  Washington.  Very  few 
practical  farmers  have  been  named  thus  far.  We 
have  purposely  refrained  from  printing  our  owu 


selection  or  in  making  any  comments  which  tnigln 
influence  othei’s.  We  want,  a  fair,  unprejudiced 
opinion  from  our  people,  especially  from  practical 
farmers.  It  is  rather  important  to  know  whether 
scientific  education  or  practical  work  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  agriculture.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  criticize  the  list  or  say  how  it  can  be  improved. 


Dairying  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

NE  would  hardly  think  of  the  city  of  Honolulu 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  dairy  center,  yet 
the  milk  business  seems  to  be  flourishing  there.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  city  has  more  than 
•SO, 000  inhabitants.  A  dairymen’s  association  has 
been  organized,  and  it  sold  2.263,177  quarts  of  milk 
in  the  city  last  year.  In  addition  to  milk,  it  handles 
ice  cream  and  a  special  brand  of  “miil-Pa eifie”  candy 
in  which  much  cream  is  used.  This  is  not  a  bad 
record  for  dairying  in  the  home  of  the  “cocoa nut 
cow,”  and  the  business  is  growing.  Retail  prices  run 
about  1-8  cents  a  quart,  and  of  this  the  producer  gets 
1114  cents,  and  the  dealer  or  association  6%  cents. 
Thus,  through  a  form  of  co-operation,  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Hawaii  gets  nearly  63  ceuts  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar — more,  we  believe,  than  in  any  other  large 
market  known  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  needs  it.  for  the  production  cost  is  high.  Cows 
cannot  do  their  best,  in  that  warm  climate,  and  pas¬ 
turage  is  poor.  There  is  no  local  grain  supply,  and 
all  feed  must  be  shipped  in.  2,000  miles,  by  wafer. 
Thus  conditions  are  harder  than  in  the  Gulf  States, 
but  through  their  strong  organization  these  dairy¬ 
men  are  enabled  to  cut  the  cost  of  delivery  and  thus 
get  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 


New  York  State  Notes 

New  vigor  is  being  added  to  the  effort  to  bring  ihe 
World’s  Dairy  Congress  to  Syracuse  in  October  of  1923. 
The  organizations  that  are  back  of  the  movement  are 
the  State  Fair  Commission,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
rhe  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  and 
State-wide  farmers'  organizations,  A<  rhe  decision  on 
the  site  has  not  yet  been  marie.  Syracusans  think  that 
their  chances  are  good.  Syracuse  has  many  things  to 
its  advantage  in  asking  for  this  meeting.  It  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  great  dairying  State;  it  is  also  in  the  center 
of  rhe  breeding  area  of  the  largest  dairy  breed  in  the 
State.  this  city  is  also  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  dairy  sections.  Syracuse  will  have  by  that  time 
unusual  hotel  facilities  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 

Ihe  boys’  and  girls'  club  work  in  New  York  is  well 
distributed  when  we  take  into  account  the  reports  that 
have  recently  been  issued.  In  the  20  counties  of  the 
State  where  there  is  a  club  leader  employed  there  is  a 
total  enrollment  of  10.413.  These  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Chenango.  1.234:  Otsego,  1.211;  Chemung, 
ov.t;  .letter son.  *94:  Nassau.  S2S;  Delaware,  7.80  :  Os¬ 
wego.  730;  Monroe.  343;  Oneida,  473:  Erie,  432;  Alle¬ 
ghany.  Gteuben.  405;  Livingston.  390;  Tompkins,  277; 
Rensselaer.  233;  Si-buliurie.  243;  St.  Lawrence.  201; 
Wyoming.  145;  Madison.  142;  Onondaga.  12s ;  Putnam’. 
04.  There  are  3,053  boys  and  girls  who  carrv  ou  the 
work  in  counties  where  there  is  no  paid  leader.  This 
number  is  distributed  as  follows:  Chautauqua.  910; 
Montgomery.  370;  Lewis.  239;  Genesee.  1S.S:  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  130;  Essex,  127;  Cayuga.  103;  Albany.  94 ; 
Broome.  s_4 ;  Franklin,  s4 ;  Suffolk,  73;  Wayne.  71; 
Sullivan.  59;  Cortland.  33;  Tioga.  43;  Westchester, 
4o ;  Saratoga.  ;  Seneca.  30;  Orange.  20;  Herkimer. 
19;  Rockland.  16;  Orleans.  13;  Ontario.  12.  Of  all 
the  vrork  rhat  is  carried  on  the  work  in  the  clothing 
project  leads  them  all.  There  are  4,179  in  this  one 
project.  Poultry  is  the  most  popular  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  projects.  The  work  is  the  most  successful  in  the 
counties  rhat  can  employ  a  paid  leader  to  give  his  or  her 
entire  time  to  the  project.  Such  a  leader  does  much  to 
encourage  the  boys  and  girls  to  carry  their  work 
through  to  completion.  Some  uf  the  teams  of  .  ther 
States  have  been  sent  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
St.  Paul.  New  York  State  did  not  send  a  team  this 
year,  but  is  planning  to  do  so  next  year. 

The  Holstein  sale  which  was  scheduled  for  Water- 
town  on  November  17  has  been  called  off,  owing  to  ihe 
fact  that  the  selection  committee  could  not  find  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  surplus  cattle  that  were  in  sale  condi¬ 
tion.  and  not  wishing  9>  loner  the  standard  of  the  sale 
they  have  decided  to  wait.  This  is  a  commendable  vet. 
New  York  State  Holsteius  can  remain  on  a  high  plane 
only  so  far  as  those  who  have  charge  of  sales  and 
other  activities  have  a  high  standard  to  guide  them. 

The  Guernsey  breeders  of  Perry  and  < ’a stile,  in  Wy¬ 
oming  County.  at  their  Iasi  regular  meeting,  voted  to 
!  wote  considerable  time  during  the  next  year  to  the 
interest  of  calf  clubs.  This  action  was  stimulated  by 
•  he  successful  calf  club  at  Pavilion  last  year.  The  par¬ 
ticular  location  is  fast  becoming  a  strong  Guernsey 
center,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  receive  considerable 
help.  The  clubs  are  co-operating  with  the  County 
Agents  of  the  counties  and  the  various  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  of  rhe  county. 

The  Tri-county  Millet  Growers'  Association  of  South¬ 
ern  New  York  will  soon  begin  to  pool  their  millet  seed. 
They  are  planning  not  only  to  market  it  collectively,  as 
heretofore,  but  expect  to  be  equipped  to  reclean  ihe 
seed  as  well. 

A  special  train  will  carry  Centra!  New  York  farmers 
to  rhe  Nniional  Grange,  which  opens  at  Wichita.  Kan., 
on  November  14.  This  train  will  be  combined  with  the 
delegation  from  New  England  Tlte  train  will  start 
from  Boston  and  rake  on  the  New  York  State  delega¬ 
tion  at  New  York  City.  It  will  pass  through  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington,  and  then  west  over  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  A  Ohio  Railroad  through  Virginia.  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  This  trip  will  be  very  interesting  to  the  del¬ 
egates.  The  fifty-sixth  annual  session  has  many  items 
of  interest  on  the  program. 

Just  what  effect  the  amount  of  wood  burned  will  have 
m  the  fuel  situation  as  a  whole  is  rather  problematic 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
wood  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  Winter. 

E,  A.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Help 

My  hands  have  often  been  weary  hands, 
Too  tired  to  do  their  daily  task; 

And  just  to  fold  them  forever  more 
Has  seemed  the  boon  that  was  best  to 
ask. 

My  feet  have  often  been  weary  feet, 

Too  tired  to  walk  another  day ; 

And  I’ve  thought,  “To  sit  and  calmly 
wait 

Is  better  far  than  the  onward  way.” 

My  eyes  with  tears  have  been  so  dim 
That  I  have  said,  “I  cannot  mark 
The  work  I  do  or  the  way  I  take, 

For  everywhere  it  is  dark — so  dark!” 

But  oh,  thank  God,  there  has  never  come 
That  hour  that  makes  the  bravest 
quail : 

No  matter  how  weary  my  feet  and  hands, 
God  never  has  suffered  my  heart  to 
quail  2 

So  the  folded  hands  take  up  their  work, 
And  the  weary  feet  pursue  their  way  ; 
And  all  is  clear  when  the  good  heart  cries, 
‘‘Be  brave — tomorrow’s  another  day.” 

- AMELIA  E.  BAKU. 

* 

We  have  just  been  reading  “All  the 
Days  of  My  Life,”  the  autobiography  of 
Amelia  E.  Barr,  best  known  by  her  many 
novels  and  tales,  but  we  think  this  story 
of  her  life  far  more  interesting  than  iic- 
tion.  The  little  poem  heading  this  col¬ 
umn  expresses  Mrs.  Barr’s  life  itself, 
with  its  toil  and  bereavements  and  its 
deep  unswerving  religious  faith.  It  is 
of  especial  interest  to  learn  from  this 
autobiography  that  Mi-s.  Barr  wrote  that 
famous  old  poem,  “The  Farmer  Feeds  Us 
All,”  which  often  appears  among  fugitive 
verse  anonymously. 

* 

The  following  item  from  Health  News 
is  of  interest  to  farm  women : 

Last  Autumn  one  of  the  Rochester 
daily  newspapers  gave  an  account  of  a 
number  of  women  who  were  selling  medi¬ 
cal  books  in  the  rural  districts  of  Steuben 
County.  The  impression  was  given  that 
they  were  connected  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  department  and  the 
Rochester  editor  promptly  investigated 
the  story  sent  in  by  bis  correspondent 
and  published  a  correction,  making  it 
clear  that  such  book  agents  were  not  in 
the  service  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  I 

Since  that  time  we  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  reports  of  book  agents  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  posing  as  State  nurses.  They  are 
known  also  to  be  operating  in  New  York 
City.  ' 

It  appears  that  there  are  at  least  two 
books  being  offered  for  sale  throughout 
the  State  by  agents  who  are  instructed 
not  to  admit  their  true  occupation,  but  to 
gain  admittance  and  a  hearing  under  the 
claim  that  they  are  teaching  health  in 
the  home.  When  sufficient  interest  has 
been  developed  in  the  subject  of  keeping 
well,  tbe  book  is  offered  for  purchase. 
One  of  these  books  is  issued  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  and  sells  for  $18  cash  and  $20  on 
time. 

The  department  asks  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  in  promptly  reporting  in¬ 
stances  of  book  agents  posing  as  State 
nurses. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
quince  honey  given  years  ago  in  the 
Rural  Cook  Book.  It  is  delicious:  One 
medium  quince  and  one  cupful  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  will  make  one  jelly  glass  of 
honey.  Pare  and  grate  the  quinces, 
then  stir  this  grated  pulp  into  a  boiling 
syrup  made  of  the  sugar  and  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  dissolve  it.  Stir  slowly  and  quite 
often  until  the  pulp  will  remain  sus¬ 
pended  through  the  syrup.  One  should 
not  get  it  too  stiff.  Put  into  jelly  glasses, 
and  when  cool  cover  in  the  same  way  you 
would  jelly,  and  store  with  other  pre¬ 
serves. 


Books  as  Gifts  for  Children 

‘‘Christmas  is  coming,  the  goose  is 
getting  fat,”  and  the  minds  of  grown-up 
agents  of  Santa  Claus  are  pondering  the 
subject  of  gifts  for  the  small  boys  and 
girls  who  are  the  special  objects  of  their 
affection.  Mothers  and  fathers,  to  he 
sure,  nearly  always  know  just  what  is 
needed  or  most  ardently  desired,  but 
many  a  maiden  aunt  and  bachelor  uncle, 
real  or  'adopted,  will  choose  books  as  a 
simple  and  effective  solution  of  tbe 
problem. 

Book-buying  at  Christmas  time  may 
be  an  exceedingly  carefree  proposition 
when  stores  in  even  the  smaller  towns 
show  rows  upon  rows  of  “Books  for 
Girls."  "Books  for  Boys"  and  "Children’s 


A  Kalarou 

issues  Direct  to 


Books”  in  varicolored  paper  jackets. 
“The  gift  without  the.  giver  is  hare,” 
however,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  a  gift  of  books,  for  by  the 
careful  choice  of  a  child  s  reading  mat¬ 
ter  a  splendid  foundation  may  be  laid 
for  his  general  education  as  well  os  his 
future  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
good  literature. 

We  need  not  be  the  possessors  of  inex¬ 
haustible  purses  when  we  decide  upon 
books  as  a  gift  for  our  child  friends,  for 
good  books  are  not  necessarily  expensive, 
but  we  must  exercise  care  in  our  selec¬ 
tions.  The  various  popular  series  giving 
tbe  adventures  of  a  boy  or  girl,  or  of 
various  groups  in  situations  of  greater 
or  less  probability,  often  attract  the  un¬ 
wary  purchaser  of  limited  means  because 
of  their  low  prices.  In  this  category 
also  are  those  collections  of  stories  for 
younger  children,  highly  lithographed  as 
to  cover  and  extremely  poor  as  to  paper, 
print  and  illustrations.  It  is  a  pity  to 
load  up  a  child's  shelf  with  these,  which 
at  best  are  of  only  transitory  value,  and 
at  worst  a  sad  waste  of  paper  and 
printer's  ink.  This  seems  especially  true 
when  one  considers  the  wealth  of  books 
that  are  of  real  worth  and  literary  dis¬ 
tinction  and  which  should  he  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  every  happy  childhood. 


Use  this  Lamp  10  Evenings 
in  Your  Own  Home 

)  Write  Today  for  Special 
Jpgplllsw  “10 'Day  Visit"  Plan 


This  liberal  plan  puts  the  famous 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp  on  your 
table  where  you  and  yours  can  enjoy 
the  wonderful  light  it  gives— 300 
MilSalM  candle  power  of  pure- white  brilliance— 20 
.  times  brighter  than  an  old-style  oil  lamp. 

Also,  you  can  see  how  easy  the  Quick-Lite  is 
to  keep  clean.  No  wicks  to  trim,  no  chimneys 
to  wash,  no  daily  filling  necessary;  and  what  a 
real  money-saver  the  Quick-Lite  is— cost  to  use,  less  than  2c 
a  night  ;and  how  safe  it  is— can’t  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over. 
Is  listed  as  standard  by  The  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

—  ■  Write  at  Once:9et  fu?  p^rtAcu* 


300 

Candle 

Power- 

Lights 

With 

Matches 


■  —  ~  lars  about  this 

Special  “10-Day  Visit"  Plan.  More  than 
a  million  homes  now  enjoy  this  better 
light.  Send  now— a  post  card  will  do. 
Mention  your  dealer’s  name.  Address 
Philadelphia,  RY-79. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


w  14* 
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9803.  Double-breast 
ed  Coat,  34  to  44 
bust.  9880.  Two- 
piece  circular  skirt, 
24  to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  coat 
will  require  444  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  3',-i  yds.  44. 
-%  yds.  54.  Tbe  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  24a  yds.  of 
material  30  or  44 
in.  wide.  Each  20 
cents. 


9853.  One  -  piece 
Dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  34i 
yds.  of  material  30, 
44  or  54  in.  wide. 
20  cents. 


In 

ness  to  yourself  don't 

buy  a  range,  stove  or  fur- 
r  race  until  you  get  the  manu-  n 
facturer's  wholesale  price.  I-earn 
all  about  the  "Kalamazoo  Direct  to 


Why  don't  you  join  them?  Send  for  the 
Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  get  our  prices  on  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  and  gray  porcelain  enamel  ranges, 
fine  heaters,  furnaces,  etc.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Complete  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Send  for  the  catalog  today — nowl  30 
day's  trial — money  lack  guarantee. 

L  Pipeless  Furnaces  $52.95  and  Up  J 
V  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 

^Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Kalamazoo, 

IX A  JL  rW  Michigan  )  1  c 


24-Hour 

Shipments 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

To  Introduce 
Krystal  Kraft  Cut  Glass 

Cut  Glass 
Plate 


A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 


Xlt  soothes  the  nerves  nnd  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personally  select  nnd 
roast  my  "OWN"  corrct.  It  is 
clean  nnd  perfect.  My  friends  say 
it  is  the  best  they  ever  tasted, 
start  the  day  right  !  My  coffee  is 
good  for  you  ! 

Drink  All  You  Want  ! 

Send  only  tl.00  (cheek,  money  order  or  enshi  forS-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  I 'nek  Instantly  if  it  does  not 
please  you,  All  postage  paid  by  me. 


2117.  Box  Coat, 
34  to  44  bust.  2103. 
One  -  piece  Circular 
Skirt.  26  to  30 
waist.  The  medium 
size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  3?s  yds.  of 
material  30  In. 
wide,  244  yds.  44, 
2 1  i  yds.  51.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  21k  yds. 
of  material  40  in. 
wide.  24k  yds.  44,  2 
yds.  34.  Each  20 
cents. 


nsn 

9955.  I ; irl's  font, 
6  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3'i  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
3  yds.  44,  24i  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


10  in.  across 

The  most  beautiful  gift  imaginable— this  useful  rake- 
or  bread-plate  of  sparkling  Krystal  Kraft  Cut  Glass, 
with  big  open  flowers  and  trailing  leaves.  And  such  a 
bargain.  Sent  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
$1,  money  order  or  check.  If  west,  add  15c  postage. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


MEN’S  AND  LADIES’ 

WOOLEN  HOSE 


A  largo  department  store  in  New  Yorl 
recently  advertised  a  "Children's  Two 
foot  Bookshelf,”  composed  of  atandari 
and  desirable  works  at  prices  ranging 
from  a  very  modest  sum  for  the  inexpen 
sive  editions  to  a  much  larger  amount  fot 
those  more  beautifully  hound  and  sumptu¬ 
ously  illustrated.  \Ve  picked  up  n;t  at 
tractive  copy  of  Riley’s  “Child  Rhymes’ 
in  a  small  store  for  35  cents,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  our  children’s  dearest  treas¬ 
ures.  Odp  should  be  inclined,  however 
to  invest  in  one  well-bound,  well-printed 
book,  rather  than  in  several  flimsy  ones 
that  will  not  endure  being  handled  and 
reread  many  times.  Moreover,  children 


ling  for  this 

Cut  Glass  Oval  Bowl 


Now  1*  your  rhnneo.  Buy  your  Hosiery  direct  from 
Mill.  Order  by  number,  stating  Heather  or  Color. 

No.  1  ZOO— Ladle*'  W ool  lli-iii  li.-r  llu*c.  Cotton  lining, 
to  prevent  annoy, -nice  when  Indoors.  DrojxtUfli,  good 
wearing  and  attractive,  l’luin  Black,  Camel,  and 

H»a  t  tiers,  a  pair..  .  .  i|5.y& 

No,  !£Mt— I.iu!lm’  Wool  tlcathcr-,  description  same 
as  number  1500  j  but  additional  beautiful  clocking, 
making  them  very  rrl li-ai-t  n  ,*.  Plain  Dtack,  with  clock¬ 
ing.  also  Camel.  3  pair .  $0.00 

No.  5N5 — Men'i  Flue  Moot  llcat  her*,  nlso  Gain  Black 
and  Bliiu,  Cordovan  Green  Heatheis.  i>  pair.  *1.50 
No.  690— Men’s  Flue  W  ool  Ileiithera  ibul  Plain 
Black  Clocked,  beautifully  assorted  colors,  fl  pair  ft;. no 
No.  lilMI-.lll-n'l  Mlk  and  W  ool  Ileal  her-,  beuuti''ul 
in  appearance.  Blue,  Cordovan  aud  Green  Heathers. 

Also  Plain  Black,  Silk  and  Wool.  3  pair .  *  150 

We  mail  any  or  all  above  numbers,  to  any  part 
Of  United  States.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  C.  O.  D. 

II.  &  S.  Hosiery  Mills,  Reading,  I'eniia. 


Sparkling  crystal,  cut  in  handsome  flora)  design.  Con¬ 
venient  size  for  fruit,  berries,  sauces,  salads,  etc.  A 
great  bargain.  Looks  worth  much  more.  Sent  care¬ 
fully  packed,  to  uny  address  cast  of  the  Miss.,  for  only 
75c.  money  order  or  chi  ek.  If  west,  add  15c  postage. 
Money  bark  i  f  you're  not  pleased  with  your  purchase. 


Dept.  R11B 


Trenton,  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


select  book*  a  little  beyond  si  child’s  age 
rather  than  those  beneath  him. 

Wc  have  found  it  useful  to  have  a 
definite  plan  of  reading  for  our  young¬ 
sters.  and  to  that  end  have  made  use  of 
publishers’  catalogues  and  advertised 
lists  from  (he  city  stores.  Macmillan's 
“Juvenile  Ladder"  hits  been  of  assistance 
in  ofleriiig  for  our  selection  desirable 
editions,  and  there  arc  many  others  both 
durable  and  n  I  tractive. 

Our  oldest  boy  is  nearly  eight,  and  the 
second  five  and  a  half,  Since  they  be¬ 
queathed  "Mother  Goose.”  ‘‘Peter  Rab¬ 
bit”  and  the  "Little  Small  Red  Men"  to 
baby  brother,  they  have  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  tried  and  true  friends 
in  the  world  of  print.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  their  father  and  mother,  who 
have  nightly  read  to  them,  at  bedtime, 
have  found  the  task  no  great  hardship, 
and  the  results  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  believe  that  their  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  English  has  been  stim¬ 
ulated  and  their  power  of  concentration 
increasd,  together  with  alertness  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind. 

Fairy  tales  of  course,  came  soon  after 
"Mother  Goose.”  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
derson's  were  most  beloved,  and  those  of 
the  Brothers  Grimm.  “Pinocehio,  the 
Story  of  a  Puppet,”  had  a  very  useful 
moral  tucked  away  in  its  engrossing  plot. 
“Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Through 
the  Locking  Glass"  gave  us  many  pleas¬ 
ant  evenings.  We  found  Kipling's  “Jun¬ 
gle  Books"  extremely  fascinating,  espe¬ 
cially  the  career  of  Rikki  Tikki;  while 
bis  "Just  So  Stories."  in  particular  the 
narrative  of  "The  Elephant  Child.”  af¬ 
forded  us  much  enjoyment.  Uncle  Re¬ 
mus  delighted  ii*  for  a  long  time  with  his 
tales  of  P«ro'r  Fox  and  crafty  Bre’r  Rab¬ 
bit.  Charles  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies” 
did  not  prove  too  old  for  us.  and  bis 
"Greek  Heroes"  thrilled  us.  Peter  Pan 
and  Wendy  absorbed  grown-ups  as  well 
as  children,  and  we  spent  many  a  wonder¬ 
ful  hour  with  "The  Little  Lame  Prince.” 

"Hiawatha."  Stevenson’*  "Child’s  Gar¬ 
den  of  Verses,”  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  "Child  Rhyme.-"  satisfied  or  en¬ 
couraged  a  desire  for  rhythmic  expression 
and  poetic  thought.  A  book  which  came 
to  the  children  last  Christmas,  and  which 
has  afforded  them  unlimited  amusement, 
is  Edward  Lear's  “Nonsense  Book." 
Many  a  rainy  afternoon  has  been  light¬ 
ened  by  chuckles  as  two  little  boys  looked 
through  this  treasure. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  bird  hook  and 
a  manual  of  wild  flowers  have  been  in 
constant  use  all  Summer,  and  have 
proven  most  Useful  gifts  for  country  chil¬ 
dren.  We  are  planning  a  tree  book  as  a 
birthday  gift  for  the  eldest  son,  and 
books  about  insects,  animals,  and — to 
take  a  long  flight — the  stars,  arc  in  our 
plans  for  the  future. 

We  have  never  used  Bible  story  books 
been  use®  we-  believed  that  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  original  text  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  aim  enjoyed  by  even  very  small 
ehildreu,  and  our  own  experience  has 
been  in  agreement  with  our  theory. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  recently  by  a 
large  publishing  bouse  we  came  across 
the  following  paragraph : 

"Lor  us  give  books  to  children  that  they 
may  roam  far  and  wide  in  the  land  of 
wonder.  Each  books  is  a  talisman  which 
will  open  i;n  to  them  strange  countries 
where  dim  Heroes  of  legend  live  again, 
vital  and  inspiring;  where  they  shall 
chance  upon  fairies,  the  most  beguiling 
companions  for  mortals;  where  they  shall 
learn  to  know  the  stars,  so  that  the  dark 
dome  of  night  is  forever  friendly.  In 
books  they  shall  find  familiar  tales  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live — its  plants,  its 
animals,  iis  human  beings  and  their 
miraculous  achievements.  Through  the 
magic  guidance  of  the  printed  work  they 
shall  know  the  delights  both  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  reality,  they  will  dream  and 
build  with  new  strength  and  wisdom.” 

If  we  consider  this  while  we  are  pur¬ 
chasing  Chr’stnms  books  for  our  little 
friends,  and  seek  only  those  compre¬ 
hended  by  its  lines,  we  shall  not  go  far 
Wrong.  Kl-OISK  J  a  mes  TURNER. 


Is  your  coal 
pile  running 
low? 


Here  is  the  ideal  year-round  oil  range 


HERE,  at  last,  is  an  oil  range  that  is  every 
bit  as  satisfactory  as  the  finest  coal  range 
and  as  fast  in  cooking  os  a  gas  stove.  And  it  is 
especially  economical  when  clean,  long-burn¬ 
ing  Socony  Kerosene  is  used. 

This  latest  and  finest  New  Perfection  Oil  Range 
with  Superfex  Burners  is  being  installed  in 
thousands  and  thousands  of  homes  as  the  per¬ 
manent,  all-year  cookstove.  It  is  as  popular  in 
the  city  as  it  is  in  suburban  country  homes. 

If  you  are  furnishing  a  new  home,  or  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  bother  and  litter  that  every  coal 
range  makes,  see  this  New  Perfection  demon¬ 
strated  before  you  buy  your  new  stove.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  simplicity,  neatness,  durability  and 
cooking  speed.  And  remember,  it  s  a  year- 

round  stove.  • 

At  housefurnishing  and  hardware 
dealers — everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


For  clean,  instant, 
economical  heat  in 
anypartof  the  house, 
use  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater — and  Socony 
Kerosene.  The  ideal 
combination. 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


SOCONY 

KEROSENE 

the  best  there  h 


with  SUPERFEX  Burners 


Suitable  for  Thanksgiving 

Meatless  Mince  Pic  Filling. — Chop  1 
lb.  of  raisins  in  coarse  bits,  add  1  lb. 
currants,  I  lb.  of  brown  sugar.  1  lb.  of 
finely  chopped  sut  L  one  quart  of  chopped 
sour  apples.  1 ,  lb.  of  citron  or  candied 
peel.  Add  one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger, 
cloves,  nutmeg  nnd  cinnamon;  then  one 
pint  of  good  cider.  If  you  have  no  cider 
use  grape  or  berry  juice.  Mix  well  and 
put  into  pies,  using  a  top  crust.  Bake 
slowly  until  a  light  brown  color. 

Pumpkin  Pie  in  Cups,  - — -  Two  cups 
cooked  pumpkin,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  two  beaten  egg  yolks,  one  teaspoon 
ginger  or  spice.  Bake  in  cup-shaped 
crusts  or  cups.  Add  the  beaten  egg 
whites  and  brown  Top  each  cup  with 
a  marshmallow  and  whole  clove. 

Cranberry  Pie.  Chop  One  cup  each  of 
cranberries  and  raisins  with  half  cup  each 
of  nuts  and  dtroit.  Add  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour  and  half  cup 
water.  Fill  crusts  aud  bake  until  brown, 
using  an  upper  crust. 

Belgian  Corn  Fritters. — To  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  add  one  cup  of  flour 
sifted  with  one  teaspoon  baking  powder 
and  two  teaspoons  salt ;  beat  well  ;  add 
one  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 
Fold  in  the  beaten  egg  whites.  Cook  in 
frying  pan.  preferably  in  bacon  fat.  Drop 
in  by  spoonfuls  and  flatten  into  cake 
silane.  Serve  hot  with  sliced  bacon. 
These  have  a  flavor  like  green  corn. 

MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


4IIIIIIIIII  WOMANS  FRIEND  IllllllUUh 

I  poyver  WASHER  I 


FUR  COATS,  ^ RAPS.  ROBES,  RUGS 

made  from  hides  foranvi  skm  v.ith  hair  or 


Stylish  ciirmeiits,  warm 
anil  durable,  mage  to 
order  I n  :,-  HOBS!?,  COW 
or  fur  ti*«riutr  animats 
move*-  mid  fTotii  tbe 

In  Hindoo.  S*vr  .-it  to  7S%. 

We  tan  them — 
you  wear  them 

fur  utot  cut-  reimlreU  ami 
remodelled. 

HIM  3S.V.  (  ATI IOC CE. 
How  to  prepare  -kins? 
shows  styles,  sixes,  prices, 
Prompt,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fur  tan¬ 
ning.  manufacturing  and 
taxidermy. 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipcand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  ana  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems.  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bveutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Gef  our  cafa/og  and  prions  /row. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IHr.' Farmer  Here  is  a  Real 
Power  Washer  built  especially 


jBr  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 
gasoline  emerne  or  electric  — 

—  power.  Write  for  Free  Caital' -4  showing  other  — 

—  styles,  also  special  introduc*  v  offer.  — 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  SS  BLUFFTON.'O  — 

TH II  It  1 1 1 H 1 1 1  111  1 1 1 1  Ml  I !  1  i  1  111  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1  i  !1 1 1 1 1 1  i  i  1 J  rf 


8T4  \ 

West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  V 


nvxSi 


All  Colors  Except  White  ami  Gray 
13  l‘or  a  Si.  Mail  Orders  Insured. 
Buy  Direct  from  Importer 
FRANK  E.  LOW. 

B*  Fair  St..  Paterson,  X.  J. 
Bank 


In  5-lb.  lots  QQ  j£  Bean 
or  more  a&Olb.  Gro°und 

Sent  l*arrel  I’ant  I’re-puld  on  receipt  af  your 
rhccL.  Unary  Order  nr  4'u*h. 

Satfsf*'  tion  Unnrftntccd  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  £»t.  82  years 
\%  iMihtMirren  *tr<-cta  Ni'tt  Y #rk  Citv 
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Live  Stock  Matters 
By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Studies  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 


The  National  Dairy  Show  lias  never 
attracted  what  one  might  term  a  national 
assemblage  of  the  several  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  i,  c.,  the  leading  prize  winning 
herds  or  outstanding  individual  animals 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  national  in  the  sense  that 
the  final  ratings  of  its  listed  classes  can  be 
looked  upon  or  recognized  as  the  premier 
standard  hearers  of  the  several  breeds  of 
dairy  animals.  Its  major  attendance  is 
local;  a  large  percentage  of  tin*  entries 
•are  local,  thus  its  influence  or  general 
impetus  to  the  dairy  industry  must  of 
necessity  he  restricted  to  the  adjacent 
territory.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
show  does  not  have  a  'permanent  home  of 
its  own.  as  does  the  International  Fat 
Slock  Show,  and  thus  make  if  possible 
for  the  national  organization  to  function 
orderly  in  its  constructive  efforts  to  build 
up  the  dairy  industry.  Rather  than  ro¬ 
tate  from  section  to  section,  much  would 
be  gained  by  permanently  establishing 
the  show  at  'Chicago,  where  it  might: 
easily  develop  into  an  exhibition  of  a  na¬ 
tional  scope.  Its  management  should  not 
be  forced  to  build  up  a  new  community 
spirit  each  year.  The  public  scarcely  ap¬ 
preciates  wiiat  this  task  represents. 

More  real  country  men  and  women  who 
actually  milk  cows  or  make  butter  or 
cheese  attended  the  show  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  farm  hoys  and  girls 
were  there,  too.  They  took  part  in  the 
junior  dairy  cattle  judging  contest,  fea¬ 
tured  tin*  llealthland  exhibit,  and  made 
their  presence  widely  known  through  the 
exhibition  of  calves  from  the  county  and 
district  calf  clubs.  This  did  much  to  at¬ 
tract  the  grown-ups  and  to  concentrate 
the  young  folks’  attention  on  farm  and 
dairy  opportunities.  Seventy-live  calves 
were  entered  and  shown  by  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  their  part  of  the  show  was 
an  inspiring  event. 

For  the  first  time  classes  were  offered 
for  grade  cows  sired  by  purebred  bulls 
and  with  official  production  records  cer¬ 
tified  to  by  a  cow  test  association.  Two 
classes  were  recognized ;  one  for  cows 
with  a  butterful  production  record  for  a 
year  of  over  500  lbs.;  the  other  for  cows 
with  records  varying  from  550  to  500  lbs. 
of  fat.  Fifty-four  grade  cows  were  en¬ 
tered  in  competition.  Bones,  a  grade 
Holstein  owned  by  E.  D.  Oliv  v,  Amboy, 
Minn.,  was  designated  champion  grade 
cow,  her  record  being  75X55  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  sold  at  auction  for  $240.  The  Ex¬ 
tension  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  and  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s 
Association  fostered  this  show,  and  the 
sale  of  the  35  cow  test  record  grade  cows. 
The  24  head  of  Holstein  grades  sold  for 
an  average  of  150;  nine  grade  Guern¬ 
seys  for  an  average  uf  $101.00,  and  two 
Jerseys  brought  $117.50  each.  The  35 
head  brought  an  average  of  $150.  The 
cow  known  as  “The  Big  White  Cow" 
came  from  a  Wisconsin  herd  of  31  cows 
whose  average  yearly  production  of  hut  - 
terfftt  was  451  lbs.  She  brought  $200. 

Some  of  the  purebred  breeders  did  not 
approve  of  this  grade  cow  sale,  nor  did 
they  sanction  the  classification  for  grades 
in  the  prize  list.  To  many  this  attitude 
seemed  selfish  and  narrow.  There  are 
more  grade  herds  than  purehreds  in  the 
country  and.  since  these  cows  have  certi¬ 
fied  production  records  and  were  sired  by 
purebred  and  registered  sires,  why  ob¬ 
ject  to  their  exhibition?  It  was  clearly 
the  greatest  object  lesson  in  constructive 
breeding  on  the  ground  and  would  nat¬ 
urally  lead  many  to  go  on  from  cow  test 
grades  to  purehreds.  Many  breeders  for¬ 
get  that  oue  third  of  our  beef  and  veal 
comes  from  dairy  animals;  that  IS  per 
cent  of  the  budget  of  the  average  family 
is  spent  for  dairy  products,  and  that  of 
the  30,000.000  dairy  cattle  in  this  coun¬ 
try  less  than  1,000.000  are  puicbreds.  h 
will  follow  conclusively  that,  siuce  the 
large  percentage  of  dairy  products  trace 
to  the  grade  or  scrub  row.  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  type  <>r  increase  the  aver¬ 
age  production  per  cow  ought  to  be  very 
enthusiastically  supported.  The  farmers 
themselves  entered  and  cared  for  the 
cows;  otherwise  they  might  not  have  at¬ 
tended  the  show. 

In  equipment,  copper-lined  vats,  tanks 
and  containers  arc  rapidly  giving  way  to 
glass-lined  containers.  The  new  process 
of  fusing  glass  on  steel  seems  to  he  an 
innovation.  A  carload  of  milk  shipped 
in  a  thermos  or  glass-lined  car  in  bulk 
created  the  talk  of  th"  show.  It  was 
shipped  from  Northern  New  York  State 
to  St.  Paul,  and  the  variation  or  increase 
in  temperature  during  the  trip  was  leas 
than  two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  meth¬ 
od  of  shipment,  if  generally  accepted,  will 
eventually  do  away  with  the  shipment 
anil  return  of  cans,  and  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  erpetisc  of  extensive  and  fre¬ 
quent  icing. 

Most  of  the  old  type  combined  churns 
and  butter  workers  refused  to  operate 
without  first  coming  to  a  stop,  ami  then 
the  stripping  of  cogs  was  a  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  The  improved  machines  func¬ 
tion  automatically.  Then  when  the  but¬ 
ter  comes  and  is  fully  worked,  devices 
are  now  available  that  will  cut,  wrap  and 
put  in  cartons  the  finished  product  with¬ 
out  any  handling  whatsoever. 

(Continued  on  page  1352) 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THE  highest  development  In  Wood 
Stave  Silo  Construction;  embody 
most  practical  Teas  for  curing  and 
keeping  silage  perfectly:  provide  for  great¬ 
est  safety  and  convenience  in  their  use 
and  give  owners  the  utmost  in  satisfaction 
and  profit 

Send  today  for  catalog  describing  the 
Better  Built  Unadilla  and  learn  how 
orders  for  manufacture  and  delivery  now, 
while  our  factory  is  not  rushed,  earn  great¬ 
est  discount  saving  on  the  purchase  price. 

Our  agency  proposition 
is  worth  investigating 


In  the  manufacture  of  feeds  we  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  positive  fixed  standards  believing  it  to  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  feeders. 

The  standards  are  scientifically  correct  and  have  stood 
the  test  of  years  of  practical  feeding. 

To  maintain  these  fixed  standards  we  make  use  of  any 
available  ingredients  which  will  supply  the  nourishment 
at  lowest  cost.  This  necessitates  changes  of  formulas  as 
market  conditions  vary,  and  by  the  changes  we  are  often 
able  to  save  the  feeder  several  dollars  per  ton  in  cost  of 
the  mixture.  The  sole  purpose  of 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

ox  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Barge  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
NatiomU  food  laws.  LTsed  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Is  to  give  the  dairyman  feeds  from  which  the  cow  derives  what  she 
requires  for  maintenance  and  milk  production  at  lowest  cost. 

Since  the  feed  to  be  fed  depends  upon  the  roughage  available  on 
the  farm,  TI-O-GA  FEED  SERVICE  classifies  roughage  into  three 
groups  according  to  nutritive  content  and  provides  a  feed  to  combine 
with  each  class.  Each  combination  meets  the  fixed  standard  for  a 
balanced  ration  that  results  in  more  milk  at  lowest  cost: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will 
not  be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is 
true  whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  al¬ 
ways  maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard 
correct  and  nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy'  Feeds. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


BigBarqainCatalcg 


Cult*  prlcea  to  Ute  con*  on  angina*,  separators, 
»pr**«J*rn.  fee.*©  puiisl.  tooting,  Lumens, 
xccda,  farm  machinery  and  hmjftahoM  u««Jes*»- 
tu*n.  Get  Gallowuv  low  prletui  giving  direct 
from  factory  reduction#  baf  ora  buying.  Save 
oo#  foot  lb  to  fcw'-hal  t,  M*|f  •  million  pleated 
cuntomers  testify  tu  Galloway  perfection  In 
manufacturing  and  cub  the  melon  merohan- 
di«lng,  Nutiaf  motion  guarantrod.  I'aah  nr  time. 

tlay»  trial,  Mend  for  olg  free  catalog  with  lt» 
thounond*  of  bar*  ainn.  today . 

„  VVM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


PLEX  G  mux's  G 

made  with  a  double  set  of  grind¬ 
ers  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  eur- 
taco  of  just  double  that  of  moot 
mill,  of  equal  one,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  as  Much 

I  Work. 

Grind  ear  com.  shelled 
corn,  oata,  rye.  wheal, 
barley,  kaffir  com.  cot- 
too  ,e ed.  corn  in 
■huelu,  ehsrif  or  to.  or 
any  kind  of  grain,  course ,  me¬ 
dium  or  fine.  R*qulr,  20% 
laaa  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
I  Write  far  new  eateloguo. 

DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFQ.  CO.,  Box  320  .Springfield,  Ohlp 


BLUE^I 

BRAND  * 


I  WHITE 

if!  BRAND 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 


Free  ^ 
Catalooue 


TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rais¬ 
ing  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CH1CATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


A  More  Efficient  Food  Cooker 
And  Water  or  Sap  Boiler 

L  FARMERS*  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 


Burn  rhimkM,  long  sticks,  or  coba. 
Boat  wafer  Quicker*  boll  spraying 
mix,  Horghum  or  amp;  render  lard  ; 
make  aoup :  cun  vegetable*  and  fruit. 
1’sys  for  itself  In  fatter  pigs,  more 
milk,  mom  winter  eggs* 

aS*i  te0—t5  0u/e  to  f  IH/  oal a.  capa¬ 
city.  Hrita  for  htsmturc  and 
price*  and  money  hack  offer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Succ«N»or  to  Lewie  Mfg.  Co. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


Kiadfl’Mcni  stops 
M  la  men  ess 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
wP  Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
/  J  suits  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
efm  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
GLw  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Hosse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Sprlnpfletd.  Mats. 


Best  Farm 
Fence  Made 


T  Of  course  every  denier  has 
it — he  admits  it.  Hut  you 
would  like  to  know  —  nnd  we’d 
like  to  help  you.  Watch  this  space  for 
the  next  half  dozen  or  more 
issues  and  we'll  show  you  how  to 
become  your  own  Judge  on  farm 
fence  problems.  Especially  note  the 
olfer  we  shall  make  nctl  week,  or  write 
us  for  it  NOW  1 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich 


Your  Horse  W  $3  packa*e  ^NJf 

*  e  iff  guaranteed  to  give  ftAgjlf 

Sold  on  If  satisfaction  or 
Its  Merit*  f  7  money  refunded  BlW 

SEND  TODAY  t  II  *l  PackagC  sul,,c,*B,  iM 
b  u  i  uuav  for  ordinary  cux-a  /?  Jsl 

agents  A-.  A'  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

WANTED Cj: — Writeforrinscrlptlve booklet  <-i-" 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Knrmlng  in  the  “  California  of  the  t'.ii-t  "  I'  both  profit¬ 
able  nnd  pleasant  ;  mllil  climate,  productive  roll,  long 
growing  season,  tine  muriictn.  near  Philadelphia  and  At 
Pintle  City.  Illiifi.  catalog  dcscrlbcii  equipped  farms. 
*1,000 lip,  on  terms  Kit I  I'.  copy.  \ <•  u  .l«>r»«>>  Kurin 
Agency,  U0I1K.N  it  t .  Trn.t  Itldic-  IMdludcliiulu,  Pu, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  ii  urat  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


““  “Saved  35c  a  Rod,”  writes  Jesse  L. 

Unto,  Mler,  Indiana.  You,  too,  can  r,avo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  Kruo 
Catalog  of  Kami.  Poultry ,  Lawn  Koaon. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  UNCI E,  IND. 


carrots,  bn.,  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  100 
heads,  $2.50  to  $8.50;  cauliflower,  hu., 
$1,125  to  $12,125;  celery,  bunch,  40  to  80c; 
endive,  doz.  heads.  00  to  00c;  lettuce, 
box.  50c?  to  $1  :  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  30c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  pump¬ 
kins.  bu.,  10  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  85c;  spinach,  bu„  $1  to 
$1.25;  squash,  hu.,  00  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  basket,  $2.75  to  $3;  turnip*  bu.. 
white,  75c  to  $1  ;  yellow,  50  to  00c. 

KWEKTS 

Honey,  firm;  light  comb,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  dark,  10  to  10c.  Maple  products, 
inactive. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $17  to 
$20;  clover  mixed,  $10  to  $18;  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$20.50;  middlings.  $30.50;  red  dog, 
$85.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $45.50;  oilmen!, 
$51;  hominy,  $84;  gluten,  $5^.75 ;  oat 
feed,  $15.50 ;  rye  middlings.  $20.50. 

.1 .  W.  C, 


SWINE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  UueniBeys  au  op¬ 
portunity  to  aecure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
niillR,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kin*  of  tlio  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Holden  Secret,  and  Olenwood  breed  in*  out  of  A .  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  farms  ??  s.  si..  Phil,..  p». 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIR ESS 

a  special  offer  on  fall  pigs  of  all  apes.  We  tdiipC.  O.  D. 
Pay  when  they  an  ive.  K.  C.  f  INIIK It.  Prop.,  Hamilton.  V  Y. 


Brighton  Market,  Boston 

Large  offerings  Of  canner  cows  with 
heavy  buying  by  the  slaughtering  inter¬ 
ests  resulted  ip  a  weak  market  at 
Brighton,  October  2,1,  as  was  the  case 
i  he  previous  week.  About  1,500  bead 
were  offered,  and  early  buying  started  at 
2c  a  pound,  but  this  was  sunn  pushed 
dewn,  and  till  .  nn.aL,  comprising  one  of 
the  largest,  lots  in  the  day’s  sales,  and 
weighing  46,870  lbs.  in  the  aggregate, 
with  au  average  of  745  lbs,  each,  sold  at 
l%e.  These  rows  were  received  Monday, 
when  21lc  per  lb,  was  refused  for  them, 
si i  that  the  Miippor  lost  1&C  lb.,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  weight. 
The  slaughtering  interests  bought  some 
rows  at.  21..ac  was  the  best  price 

received  fur  ordinary  bologna  cows.  Cows 
of  1,010  lbs.  or  better,  classified  as  good. 

sold  at  that,  figure,  as  against  8e  the  week 
previous.  A  *‘ew  very  fancy  cows  brought 
le.  <>ue  Vermont  shipper,  who  Hold  cows 
for  less  than  2c  a  pound,  said  that  it  was 
the  first  time  for  12  years. 

Several  pairs  of  oxeu  came  in  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  but  excited 
little  interest.  Bulls  were  in  limited  sup¬ 
ply,  but  brought  4c  or  a  trifle  better.  Tin- 
top  price  paid  was  Gtbc.  The  market  for 
calves  wa-  soft.  A  few  brought  11c.  but 
tin-  average  was  10c.  Coarse  calves  held  at 
5  and  tic.  The  best  (he  slaughterers  would 
pay  for  hogs  was  a  trifle  lower  than 

a  week  previous.  One  lot  of  14  hogs  was 
sold  at  11c  for  farm  stocking  purposes. 

The  total  previous  receipts  for  last 
week  were  84  cars  ;  42  were  sold  to  the 
stockyards  and  the  balance  to  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses.  Average  livestock  prices  at 
the  Brighton  yard  were  as  follows: 

BEEF  CATTLE 

Oct.  31.  (dot  24. 

Fancy .  73gtf/ilOc  71ofV/10c 

Good  .  6  di\  7c  6  (if.  7c 

Ordinary  ....  5  di)  tic  5  @  Ac 

BEEF  COWS 

4  (d i  4  Vic  4 y»  (a)  5c 
2M>tfr>  33/2c  8  ~(<il  4e 

2  (<D  21/.  c  2  V.  (n  8c 


Large  Berkshiresat  Highwood 

High  wood  Berkshire^  liavo  a  I  wavs  been 
noted  forsizo  end  prolificacy.  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  liners  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  eruvs  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW.  Mer.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 


SpringhiaxilL  Farm 

offers  yotintr  service  boat*  by  !  uibi »U*orV  Superb,  No. 
25G330.  Also  br**<J  Sovr?  for  Septum* ‘**p  f/errow.  Writn 

J.  I’!.  WATSON  .  M  nrbU'iluli*,  C  *  «»!•  SI  • 


For  Sale-One  TH!E?isGtmo°  Berkshire  B*ar 

One  Tlioroinjlibved  Registered  .r»r*i*y  Bull 

HILL  FARM.  Sterlington.  N  f.  Plinne,  Raniapo  Hi 


Public  Sale — Nov.  21-22 


A  Few  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pigs'1,,’;* 

Thrifty  nnii  well  grown.  WALTER  JOKES,  Ho.  124.  Monroe,  M  I 


11  A.M.  :?  miles  east  of  Waynesboro,  Pa„ 
on  State  road  ;  easily  reached  by  motor 

60  Guernseys,  30  Registered  Bulls,  bred 
to  open  heifers ;  30  High  Grade  Guernseys, 

1  to  3  years;  some  fresh  and  Springers. 

For  cntulvyuc,  trritr, 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  -  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  7-0  —  "Wisconsin  Bui  I  er-makers* 
Association,  Lit  Crosse,  Wis.  Secretary, 
II.  ( '.  Larson,  Madison,  Win. 

Nov.  4-11 — Pacific  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  Mana¬ 
ger.  <>.  M.  Plummer. 

Nov.  8-10 — New  Hampshire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  exhibition,  Nashua, 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mi'R  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
nnd  quality.  Wvlteyour  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  SB  R  Wesi  Chester  Pi 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Big  Type  Chester  Whiles 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yorh 


Nov.  9-10 — National  Milk  Producers’ 
Federation,  sixth  annual  meeting,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Nov.  H-ll — Ohio  State  University  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Festival,  Columbus,  O, 

Nov.  14  —  National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Nov.  14-17  -  State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  15-17 — -American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Nov.  15-lS  —  Monmouth  Poultry  Club, 
annual  show.  Ited  Bank.  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-28- — Annual  meeting.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Nov.  2-S-30 — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show.  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary,  A.  E.  Hot  a  ling.  Sharon.  Conn. 

Nov.  2S-Dee.  2  —  Franklin  Township 
Poultry  Association,  second  annual  show, 
poultry  and  pot  stock,  Franklin  Lake, 


Sows,  bred  or  open,  at  @30,  860  aw*l  @TO  Eacii. 
Three  Tried  Service  Boars  ai  from  $35  to  $75  This 
is  yon r  chance  to  buy  America's  Best  lit  a  great 
bargain.  VICTOR  F  A  R  51 S,  Rellvale,  N .  Y 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  &er*  b”1 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  eaivesfor 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  .Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 
improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.,  Madison.  N.  J. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loal, N.Y. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  Yf»y  Rose  stock  of  h..ih  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R, 
dam,,  priced  for  i|iiicb  sale.  Accredited  Iterd  No.  16009, 
SatlslWli'.il  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  OxFOREST.  XmiUrRim.  N  Y. 


IF'ANCY 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed 
ing.  Bied  g>|ts.  service  boars  and  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  \V.  TV.  W  HIM  AM,  1*.  O. 

Box  No.  469.  Hurntnehtonn.  Va. 


REGISTERED  G-UERNSEY  -BULL 

Two  years  old  Pec.  *ih  A  Iso  Bull  calf  dropped  April  10th* 
I ’rice  reasonable.  CHAS.  F.  6CLBSMITH,  B»  SSI.  Ellen,, ll«.  H.  f 


Fancy  . . 
( lood  . . . 
i  Irdinary 
<  'aimers 


Prirwcl  for 
■  la  V/  a  O  quirk  3ule, 
West  Cossack ie,  Nkw  Yojik 


ami  Chenier  White  IMjj*,  an<t  bre»l 
tOOKKS  -  WaYvjlmj,  Nkw  \oas 


•a.  g 

I  sows. 


BARGAINS:  HOLSTEIN  bred ,'$85! 

Heifer  calves,  S35  to  8550,  according  to  age.  Ten 
cows.  Si  50  to  8‘ioo.  Top  notch  breeding. 

ELITE  STOCK  I' ARM 
F.  H.  RIYENBURGH.  Prq».  Blumisvllle,  X.  Y. 


0  1  P  Big  Type.  Best  Blood  line?.  Registered  Free. 

.  I.  U.  3  v  V...1  l’igs.  <lil.nO up.  Klthersex.  Pairs  n< 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  faile,  H.  x. 


Dpt.  5-7 — Now  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Haddon 
Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Secretary,  II. 
11.  Albertson,  Burlington.  N.  .1. 

Dee.  5-8 — Merrimack  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  eighth  annual  show,  Con- 
vord,  N.  II.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Nate,  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  II. 

Dee?1 13-10 — Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 


Chester  Whites  ami  Bcrkshires.  *  weeks  old 
8«. oo  e«cb.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Ovsbork,  1‘a 


Fancy  . 
Rough 
Boars  . 
1 iressed 


FOR  SALE  SSStSSS  HOLSTEINS 

three  to  five  yenra old  .  (Inn -by,  Pontiac  and  Korndyko 
breeding  —  enormous  producers,  several  now-  due  to 
freshen,  tuberculin  lasted,  fully  guaranteed. 

L’lIAS.  A.  HOWEI.l..  II  nw  ells.  Orange.  Co.,  X.  V. 

70  miles  'Vet  N  Y  f  mi  F rte  R.  R. 


Big  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Roxrs  and  sows  ft.un  largo  litter-  and  of  Mef'hord  Patli- 
linder  stiuiu.  Registered,  S-weelcs  ud  pig-.  $15  each 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  M  Newton,  Sussex  Co.  N  J 


For  Sale-Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Ten  week*  old.  Su  ed  by  RojaI  Sensation,  4tli-  Choice 
bre*l  D&JU&.  Price,  Fight  Duliwrw  RAcb.  Kegiatei  eil  »do 
Transferred.  8<iuure  Deal  Fwrrn,  Memphis  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Safe 

FROM  R.  O.  I’.  VOWS 
Herd  established  II)  years.  Under  State  anil  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kimielon  Farms,  Butler,  J. 


h  w  I IRGPQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breeo 
*Mi\WV/o  ;ng  ^|i  :il!es  for  s  .,  |  ^ 

F.  M.  Pattington  A  Son  MerriUelil,  N.  Y 


A  T>  V  A  N  C  F,  M  K  N  T 

Less  than  i’ll  years  ago  anly  U  own.  is  ,f 
nuinpshirvs.  T  tday.  H2,oX>.  Fr*«  r’livu- 
l  u.  V li  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bin  11  WllllE-OKU,  fk 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MUCH  COWS 
$1006/160 
IKXf/HOO 
35  di)  50 


SlOOftbltiO 
50(3100 
■IdOt)  50 

E.  I.  F. 


v  ^Make  More  Mone^r., 

With  a  draft -free, 

1  v  warm,  dry,  easily 
cleaned,  vermin-proof 
poultry  house  of  N atco  wHjlW 
Glazed  Hollow  Tile, 
you  increase  your  egg  yield 
and  have  healthier  chickens. 
Easily  erected  at  reasonable 
first  cost  with  no  upkeep 
expense  afterwards. 

Write  for  the  new  Nntvo  on  the  Farm  Book. 

lNATCOd“TIIJ:j 

NATIONAL- l-'IREPRGDFINC}  •  CO/AFANY 

U34  Fulton  Bim.niNG  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  YiTrh'T^ 

The  ilniry  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALMUI  GROVE  FARM  WasInngtDnville,  N.Y. 


DERtH'S- September  Pigs  and  Mature  St<i<-k 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15.  Uradtord,  N  Y 


and  i>.  t.  C.  I’lGS.  i-bvap 

J.H.  WHEXrON,r>inlcdP<II.N.T 


Reg.tlairy  Shorihorn  Calves 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Bulter  is  up  again,  potatoes  arc  firmer, 
peaches  ant!  local  melons  are  about  gone, 
tree  fruits  arc  too  plentiful,  eggs  are 
soaring.  Vegetables  big  supply. 

BUT  IT.K - C  1 1 F  ESK — EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  45  to  52c; 
dairy,  42  to  4S-;  .-rocks,  40  to  4Se;  com¬ 
mon,  80  to  81c.  Cheese,  firm;  daisies, 
flats,  longhorns,  limburger,  all  27  to  2Sc; 
Sw  iss,  2s  to  80c.  Eggs,  active  ;  hennery. 
08  to  75c;  State  ami  Western  candluMl, 
45  to  50c;  storage,  30  to  38c. 

Poultry 

Dressed  p«  j.  r\,  dull;  turkeys,  45  to 
50c;  fowls,  22  to  82c;  broilers,  30  to 
84c:  chickei is,  22  to  20c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c:  ducks,  84  to  85c;  geese.  20  to 
22c.  Live  poultry,  fair;  fowls,  10  *  to 
25c;  .Springer-,  10  to  24c;  old  roosters, 
17  to  IS-;  ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese.  20 
To  22c. 

APPLES-  POTATOES 

Appl  es,  steady,  best  named  varieties, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  seconds.  25  to  00c ; 
Potatoes,  firm :  best  homegrown,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  swc  is,  Jersey,  hamper.  $1.15  to 
$1.26 ;  s.  > .  $2  i ■  >  $2.25. 

TREE  VltUirS 

Bears,  easy:  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  other  -oils.  50c  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
about  gone,  tjuinees.  «iull ;  No.  1,  hu., 
■s  1  to  $1.25:  seconds.  25  to  50c.  Peaches 
going  out. 

IliAPES  BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  homegrown,  ton,  $00 
tn  $70;  blue,  10-lb,  basket.  50  to  00c; 
Malagas  and  Toha>s,  keg,  $7.50  to  $10. 
( ’ranberries.  box.  5u  ills.,  $5.50  to  $0. 
Melons,  t'us;  lias  and  honeydews,  box, 
81.50  to  $2. 


t  wenty  Selected  Spring  Farrowed  Boars  for  Sale 
Si»om  ready  service.  Groat  Orion  Sensntb.n  2nd 
Breeding.  Guaranteed  Breeders.  Herd  Immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J 


FERRETS 

or  doten 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated"  booklet.  10 

cents,  c  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


Orion  Defender  Durocs 


PlC?,  Gllte.  Sows  and  Boars, 

OIUIHU  KxklX  Stanley,  W 


to i  killing  rats.  Also  huming  rabbits, 
inatrib  tum  book  and  price  list  l  rev. 

Levi  1'nrnaworth  Nee  l-amlon.  Ohio 


Ferrets 


WOOL  AND  LAMBS  ARE  ADVANCING  IN  PRICE 

GET  A  PURE  BRED  SIRE  g^BUS 

Rambomllet,  Cheviot.  Oxford,  Southdown.  Blaek- 
facod  Highlnud  and  Dorset  rams.  In  good  nno  wool 
ewes.  Big  type  Puroc  pigs  d  weeks  old  The  kind 
that  *U mch.  D  H  TOWNSEND  A  SONS.  Interlaken.  N.  Y 


Either  color;  large  or  small:  Mated  Pairs  or  EVoseu 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet  10c. 
JNO.  f.  MURRAY  &  SON  R.  0.  No  1  New  London.  Ohio 


PnrSnlp  ,icY  II  VMPKIIIKK  SIIKEI*.  HAM*  an.1 
rot  dale  ks  aobIv  obhir  UK>.  hir.b,v.  >.  t 


BEST  OF  BREEDING  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Three  litters  of  piumies  and  one  brood  matron, 
from  $8  up, 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jetterson.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshires 


20  Kiims.  1  nml  2  years  old  ;  2. 
Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Loili.  ».  » 


FEEDING 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

and  yearling  Rams.  Reg.  South  Down  E'ves  rorsnle. 

KLU8T1GER  .  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  AireoalePuppies 

Airedale  in  this  section.  VTIielp«>dt  July  15th.  Eli¬ 
gible  regl-tei  Have  seven  champions  in  liist  four 
go  aerations,  Males  S25 ;  Fcmalos,  SI5.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  VALLEY  EGG  FARM  LitlJe  Valiev.  N.  Y. 


During  the  Winter  will  improve  the 
condition  of  your  poultry,  hogs  and 
stock  very  materially.  It  provides 

tlu*  necessary  proteins  and  minerals  for 
better  health  and  insures  glen  ter  future 
profits.  Write  today  for  valuable  feeding 
information,— free! 

CHAS.  M.  STRIJVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


KHr«|»»hlr«-  I,' am,  u ml  I ' u all  ups.  Well  COV- 
•l.  STF.VKNS  BROS.  -  w  u  sox.  Sew  Yobr 


Airedale  Puppies 


'OR  SALE — Shry|t*Klri-  1  curling  K  u  in  -  A  1  .Mil,  b-..  iIhi 
KaiuliouiUcl  K;t mis  huBEAl  C.  BiAROSLEY.  Mynlaui  Edit. N  T 


(III  8»1K— F.»\  and  Rubbil  llomnd  Ready  tc 

run.  Male,  <ni;  Female,  fin  CARL  J.  MOLTf,  »».r,.ill«,  R.T 


|c»l Igrccd  C.ilUc  I’upa.  Tin-  ban  Is  ir,--  and  int.  Ugcnt 
klml.  Also  Kor  Tcfi  Id's  Nil  SUS  AROS-  «ro»»  I'iij,  Vx. 


OR  SALE  ORaCHARCE  Tliorob'd  A iredulcdeR  Tor UnTob’d 
collie.  For  iafocmAlion  write  WESLEY  AMBE.ltwnilieiiil.M*. 


Rambouillet  &  Delaines 

A  few  good  rams  of  both  breeds  at  fanners'  prices. 
Also  rauis  good  enough  to  bend  thn  best  pure  bred 
Hocks.  A  few  Kmnbouil-et  owes  to  sell,  open  or 
tired.  TV.  It.  PRESTON,  Spring  water,  Ji.  Y. 


^ - >  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

I  Peach  Cartier*,  lten  ■  ''rates.  On- 

I  ion  Crate:;.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 

l  '{BSjTOl  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Package*,  Egg  Cases  All  these 
containers  aie  In  as  good  a*  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use  Cjriol  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  I. ft  Cx  Quofr  r«r  That’s  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Jebnsun  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eligible  Airedales.  COHASSLI  KENNELS,  n>n,»lion.  Clan. 


Wanted  to  Buy-Bird  Dog  “y.Ut.SSg  dSUKK 

Woodcock  and  Partri.igc  Stato  nge  ami  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


W.ihIlhI  t<»  h  i.vf,  Kwt*S  AT  BAR 

CAINS  ItVffif  C.  8$v«rci .  Itnilowvillc,  N.V 


For  Sale  Holstein  and  Dorset  Sheep 

male  and  female  Holstein,  1‘,  ;i>  obi.  Rutter  record 
clone  up  Small  Hook  l>o  s.-i>.  jenison.  I  «<-k  li,rl|»,  N.  t. 


MEANS  UNIONS 

Beaus,  ijuiet  ;  kidney,  cwt..  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  mnmiws,  $7.50  to  $S;  pea  and 
medium.  $G.5(l  to  $7.  Onions,  firm;  yel¬ 
low.  cwt,,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  Ebenezers,  hu.. 
$1.25  in  $1.50;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$1  .S5  lo  $2 

\  la.iuAiu >:c 

\'eKt*Iabk‘.v.  t  Beets,  bu.  50  lo  75e; 


Male  or  female.  Op  possum  Hog, 

•  IMiuur,  He  law  are 


Thirty  Dollar*  up. 
#U.»  K.  H.  K1GUS 


For  Sale  A  120-ACRE  FARM 


*'!h  Herd  of  Big  Milking  Registered  Holsteins 

Til*  location  is  tine  in  Western  New  York  1  want 
to  find  a  dairyman  who  has  four  good  milkers  in  Ills 
family.  Terms  very  easy.  The  farm  will  pay  front 
$(1.000 to $10. 000.  Thla  IstliiM  chaiicu  for  the  right  man. 
WILLIS  K.  WHITE  Geneva.  New  York 


E  B  K  I.  I  V  (. 
M  udlaon,  N  .  J 


Milch  Goats  Cheap 


•Jerseys  ForSale  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

Alltiibcit-.t'iii  tested  by  the  State  of  Sew  Jersey.  At  price* 
that  will  in-ore  their  sale.  Come  ami  see  them. 

CHARLES  G  fOSTER  P  0.  Bu>  173  Murristown  N  J 


FOi;  S  VI.1  ITKKTOi;  (4  E  \  B  l  K  <■  DDK, 

lired  (■•  pure  bred  registered  Toggenburg  Buck.  *25 

KTIIE  I  llltllSON,  4A:.  ki...l  A,»„  n>,(  >*>»  Rrichlon.  N.  Y 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &.  CO.,  Inc 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Here  they  come-down  wind  like  an  express  train,  straight 
for  the  blind.  This  is  the  time  for  cool  judgment,  a  steady 
hand  and  a  load  of  dependable  Du  Pont  or  Ballisttte  Powder. 


Du  Pont  makes  powder — not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name  “DU  PONT” 
or“BALLISTITE”,  printed  on  the  car¬ 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 


There  must  be  a  reason  for 
the  overwhelming  prefer¬ 
ence  for  shells  loaded  with 
DuPont  and  Ballistite  Pow¬ 
ders*  There  is — shooters  can 
depend  on  their  accuracy. 

SHOOT  DUPONT  POWDERS 


Learn  About  Engines 
Before  You  Buy  One 

TMR1TE  for  my  illustrated  book— Tells  all 
' '  about  engines — Shows  every  part  of  the 
WITTE  —  Explains  its  many  advantages  — 
Describes  42  sizes  and  styles. 

Direct  FACTORY  Prices 

on  anything  you  want.  Li fetima  Guarantee,  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms.  BO-Day  Test.  Immediate  Shipment. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

*892  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1B9»  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own 'Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  ftorn 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30lh  St..  N.  ¥. 


Caihyrs'ifeet!  M.  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

A pollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  «al  vanl/cl  product  intMJufaC- 
tnred  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keptnue 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  ami  assure*  the  highest  ru-l -resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo- KiiVsTONK  Sheets  la-t  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  hv  leading  dealers.  KkTBTOMB 
O'opptta  BTKEt.  isalso  uneiiualed  for  RoutiugTiu  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  uud  "Apollo"  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  * '  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Studies  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 

(Continued  from  page  1350) 

TIIE  STUDENTS'  JUDGING  CONTEST 

Twenty  States  were  represented  in  the 
collegiate  dairy  cattle  judging  contest. 
Each  team  consisted  of  three  men.  and 
they  were  required  to  place  three  classes 
in  each  of  I  he  four  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
At  all  previous  contests  the  students  were 
required  to  submit  in  writing  reasons  for 
the  placings.  This  year  the  system  was 
discarded  and  they  were  required  only  to 
write  their  reasons  in  the  aged  cow  class, 
thus  putting  more  emphasis  on  placings 
of  the  individual  classes'. 

The  North  Dakota  team,  coached  by 
Prof.  J.  ft.  Uyce,  won  the  premier  honors 
with  a  score  of  3,7 1 7  points.  The  Oregon 
team,  coached  by  Prof.  ft.  C.  .Tones,  was 
second  with  3.010  points,  while  Iowa, 
coached  by  Prof.  Weaver,  was  third.  In¬ 
dividual  honors  were  captured  by  Alfred 
K.  Beale  of  Oregon.  The  team  from 
North  Dakota  excelled  in  the  judging  of 
Ayrshire?,  New  Hampshire  with  Guern¬ 
seys,  Oregon  with  Jerseys,  while  the 
Purdue  team  had  the  highest,  score  in  the 
Holstein  classes.  An  unusual  situation 
presented  itself  in  the  Holstein  judging 
classes.  Seven  studeuts  had  placed  every 
animal  correct  in  all  three  classes,  and 
three  of  these  students  had  been  accorded 
identical  scores  on  (heir  reasons  for  plac¬ 
ing  the  cow  classes:  hence  three  stu¬ 
dents  had  tied  for  first  honors  in  this  <li 
vision.  The  committee,  having  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  a  complication  of  this  character, 
decided  lo  have  the  reasons  typed  and 
read  to  Judge  Moscripf.  in  the  hope  that 
he  could  grade  them  and  thus  terminate 
the  contest.  As  a  result,  of  this  decision 
I.  N.  Ruple  of  the  Illinois  team  received 
the  scholarship  as  offered  by  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Association. 

In  the  junior  contest  there  had  been 
only  one  girl  contesting  on  the  nine  teams 
that  contended;  nevertheless  she  was 
winner  of  individual  honors.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  contest  has  been  completed 
with  less  friction  and  with  fewer  misun¬ 
derstandings.  The  classes  were  carefully 
selected,  for  the  most  part  they  were  in¬ 
telligently  placed,  and  the  students  went 
about  their  work  in  an  orderly  manner. 

TIIE  JERSEYS 

The  show  of  Jerseys  was  scarcely  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  standing  or  popularity 
of  the  brped  in  this  country.  The  herds 
from  the  South  and  Southwest  that  al¬ 
ways  add  strength  and  foster  keen  com¬ 
petition  were  absent,  and  the  Canadian 
exhibitors  who  brought  down  such  a  se¬ 
lect  grout1  ot  prize  winners  last  year  had 
no  entries.  In  the  aged  bull  class  Fern’s 
Noble  Oxford  Sultan,  shown  by  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J„  defeated 
the  Iowa  hull.  Financial  Beauty’s  King, 
shown  by  Meredith  Jersey  Farm,  Dps 
Moines,  la..  More  size  and  scale  with 
straighter  lines  aud  more  depth  of  body- 
enabled  him  to  win  over  the  second  prize 
bull,  though  the  latter  excelled  in  qual¬ 
ity,  dairy  type  aud  finish.  The  aged  bull 
was  defeated  for  the  senior  championship 
by  Fern’s  Wexford  Noble,  shown  by  Twin 
Oaks  Farm.  This  three-year -old  was 
later  made  Grand  Champion  hull,  and 
was  clearly  the  outstanding  bull  of  the 
show.  He  was  masculine,  resolute  and 
stylish,  carried  a  wonderful  front,  a 
straight  top.  and  evidenced  quality  and 
breediness  at  every  turn.  Ilis  ‘  great 
depth  and  rare  spring  of  fore  rib,  coupled 
with  his  length  and  balance  throughout, 
helped  to  stamp  him  as  the  logical  win¬ 
ner.  Twin  Oaks  won  all  firsts  in  the 
senior  bull  classes,  and  displayed  the  win¬ 
ning  herd.  In  the  female  classes  the 
judges  selected  a  dry  cow,  Givenchy, 
owned  by  Ayer  &  McKinney,  Meredith, 
N.  Y.,  to  head  the  aged  cow  class.  Where 
the  younger  things  were  shown.  Twin 
Oaks  again  came  with  a  rare  selection. 
The  three-year-old  cow,  Volunteer’s  Rosy 
Fern,  headed  n  strong  class.  With  a 
nicely  balanced  udder  carrying  four  well- 
shaped  teats  and  rare  veining,  she  pre¬ 
sented  a  popular  type.  While  a  trifle 
small,  she  was  milky  from  tip  to  tail. 
The  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  female 
was  Jasmine’s  l’retly  Fanny, 

THE  GUERNSEYS 

The  Guernsey  following  always  attends 
shows  in  large  numbers.  The  crowds, 
too,  enjoy  seeing  this  popular  type  of 
dairy  animal  parade.  More  quality  and 
competition  has  been  seen  and  enjoyed 
than  was  present  this  year,  especially  in 
the  hull  classes.  The  aged  hull  class  was 
ragged  and  lacked  uniformity  of  type. 
The  Senior  and  later  Grand  Champion 
hull.  Boss  of  Koskonong  Place,  shown  by 
Tarr  Brothers  of  Wisconsin,  had  many 
strung  features.  He  evidenced  scale  with 
quality,  carried  great  depth  and  width, 
and  walked  with  pleasing  style  and  car¬ 
riage.  The  second  prize  hull,  Superb  of 
Edgeuioor,  shown  by  F.  J.  Rueping,  was 
upstanding,  inclined  to  go  down  in  his 
hack,  and  lacked  depth  and  thickness  of 
body.  The  third  prize  hull.  Lady  Smith’s 
Cherub,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
this  show,  begins  to  show  his  age  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  fitted  for  thjs 
occasion.  His  hind  legs  are  faulty,  his 
hind  end  peaked,  and  he  fails  to  march 
around  with  the  ease,  style  and  prestige 
he  formerly  possessed,  lie  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  prestige  to  lose  at  this 
show.  Cherub’s  Pearl  Royal  of  Pomeroy 
won  in  the  three-year-old  class  and  was 
the  chief  contender  for  Senior  Champion. 
With  a  stiller  top  line,  less  paunch,  and 
more  refinement  at  shoulder,  his  chance 
of  winning  would  have  been  greater.  He 
excelled  in  color  and  displayed  more 
depth  of  body  than  did  the  winner. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks.,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
chickens,  ih..  19  to  25e;  fowls,  lb.,  19  to 
25c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
60c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  1b.,  40  to 
30c;  chickens,  lb.,  85  to  40c;  fowls,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  4.1c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  45c*;  eggs,  TO  to  SOc:  duck 
eggs,  75  to  SOc;  Italian  cheese,  40c; 

honey,  qt.,  65  to  71c;  per  cap,  80c. 

Apples,  bu.,  10c  to  .$2;  crnbapples,  bu., 
.fl.lt);  grapes,  lb..  1  to  6c;  pears,  bit.,  $1 
to  $2;  beaus,  Lima.  bu..  S3  to  $3.25; 
dry,  per  bu.,  $4;  beets,  dost,  bunches, 

30c;  per  bu.,  til  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz. 

heads.  85  to  50c :  carrot  s,  doz.  bunches, 
21c;  per  bu.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 

bunches,  40  to  75c;  eggplant,  each,  10  to 
21c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  50e;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  red  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz., 
25  to  30c ;  Boston,  doz.,  40c  to  $1 ; 
ouious.  greeu.  doz.  bunches,  25c;  dry, 
bu.,  S5c  to  $1;  potatoes,  bu..  60  to  75c; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1;  doz.  bunches,  30c;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c ;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  40c;  per  bu.,  $1  corn,  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  pumpkins,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  each,  10  to  20c;  per  lb., 
2  to  2Ms<*. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb„  IS  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  12 
to  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  yearling  lambs, 
lb„  12  to  14c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
veal,  lb.,  1$  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  20 
to  22c;  heavy,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  fowls,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  roosters,  old.  lb..  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lb., 
22  to  24c;  geese,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  30  to  40c*;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c; 
eggs,  55  to  OOc;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  50c  to  81;  seconds, 
bu..  30  to  85c;  per  1>1>1..  $2  to  $2.25; 
chestnuts,  lb..  25  to  30c*;  grapes,  Niagara, 
14 -qt.  basket.  $1.10  to  $1.15;  Concord, 
14-qt.  btisket,  $1  to  81.25;  wine  grapes, 
14-qt.  basket,  OOc  to  $1;  pears,  bu..  73c 
to  $1;  per  lb..  1  to  l^&c;  quinces,  14-qt. 
btisket,  50  to  75c;  per  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ;  per 
14-qt.  basket,  35  to  45c;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$2  to  $8;  cabbage,  doz.,  85  to  45c;  per 
ton.  $7.50  to  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
per  ton,  $12  to  $15;  celery,  do/,  bunches, 
50  to  00c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  IVjC  ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads.  80  to  40c;  head  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  dry.  bu., 
80c*  to  $1  ;  peppers,  green.  14-qt.  basket, 
35  to  43c;  red.  14-qt.  basket.  50c:  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  55  to  OOc;  pumpkins,  doz..  30 
to  75c;  parsnips.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to 
40c ;  radishes,  doz.  hunches.  15c;  spinach, 
bit..  40  to  50c;  turnips,  bu..  50  to  65c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  85  to 
40c:  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Seeds. — Plover,  large,  bu..  $14  to 
$14.50;  medium,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  bu.,  $3.75  to  84.25;  Alsike,  bu.,  $13 
to  $13;  Alfalfa,  bu.,  $13  to  $14. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1  to  $1.05;  coru,  shelled, 
bu..  90  to  92c;  oats.  hu„  53c:  rye.  bu., 
85  to  90c ;  Timothy  hay,  ton,  $20  to  $22; 
straw,  toil,  $14  to  $18. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $6 ;  white  marrow.  $5.50;  red 
kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea.  $5.50; 
medium.  $5.50;  yellow  eye.  85.50;  Im¬ 
perials,  85.50. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1.  lb..  10c;  No.  2. 
9c;  rows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  10c;  No.  2. 
9c;  bulls  and  stags.  6c:  lio“sehidos,  each. 
$2  t>i  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each.  75c  to 
$1.25;  calf.  No.  1.  lie:  No.  2.  13c;  wool, 
fleece.  it>.,  82  to  84c;  unwashed,  medium, 
30  to  82c;  flue,  35  to  3Sc. 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c* ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25e;  sausage,  lb..  1 8c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  sliced  ham,  lh.,  80  to 
85c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  pork  loin,  lb., 
27c;  veal  outlet,  lb.,  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb., 
35c:  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed.  30c; 
pigs,  six  weeks  old.  each.  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  IXe:  geese  and  ducks,  lb.. 
32c;  broilers,  lh..  80c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lh..  35c; 
fowls,  lb..  84c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb..  40c; 
broilers,  lb„  85c. 

Fggs,  fancy  whiles,  75o ;  browns.  75c; 
ordinary,  70c:  duck  eggs.  SOc;  milk,  qt.. 
10c ;  buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt..  SOc;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  5ftc:  hest  dairy,  lb..  48c; 
cheese,  cream,  lh,.  81c:  skim.  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese, 

roll.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2: 
clover  honey,  card.  23c;  vinegar,  gal.. 
40c sweet  cider,  gal..  35c;  strawberries, 
qt..  50c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35;  beets,  bu., 
$1.80;  dry,  per  qt..  10c;  celery,  bunch. 
Ilk*;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c;  carrots,  lb., 
4c;  cucumbers,  each.  3  to  4c;  greens, 
peck,  15c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  Bos¬ 
ton.  head,  5c;  onions,  lh..  8c;  green, 
bunchy  5c;  potatoes,  bu..  90c;  pumpkins, 
each.  5  to  10c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  radishes, 
bunch,  5c;  squash.  Ilublmrd,  lb.,  2’C'U; 
spinach,  peck,  15c ;  rutabagas,  bu..  $0c. 
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A  Warm  House  in  the 
Coldest  Weather! 

THE  bleaker  the  weather,  the  more  you  enjoy  a  glow  of  warmth  as  you 
enter  the  front  door.  And  the  bleaker  the  weather,  the  more  you’ll 
appreciate  the  N  P  Sterling  Furnace.  For  it  heats  every  room  in  the 
house  with  a  current  of  genial  warmth.  It  doesn’t  burn  a  lot  of  coal;  it 
is  of  modern,  efficient  design,  built  of  good  materials,  with  fine  care. 
Two  pipes  flank  the  furnace.  They  draw  the  cool  air  down  out  of  the 
rooms,  and  make  way  for  the  warmth  that  rises  from  the  big  fire-pot.  It 

isn’t  a  lot  of  work  to  install  a  Sterling;  there  is  just  one  pipe  and  one 
register. 

N.R  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

HERE  is  a  furnace  that  is  built  to  last. 
There  is  not  a  cheap  feature  about  it. 
Everything  that  goes  into  its  making 
is  the  best  to  be  had.  For  instance,  just  look 
at  the  grates — the  big  water  chamber  (moist 
air  is  best  to  live  in) — see  the  way  the  joints 
are  made  so  you  can’t  get  a  bit  of  ash  dust  or 
coal  gas  or  wood  smoke  in  the  house.  It’s  a 
fuel  saver,  too.  Actual  tests  show  that  it 
gives  out  more  heat  from  less  fuel  than  any 
other  furnace.  It’s  a  quality  proposition 
thru  and  thru,  built  to  give  real  service. 

Before  you  install  any  heating  plant,  be  sure 
to  investigate  the  N.  P.  at  the  reduced  prices. 
Sold  with  a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
and  on  convenient  terms,  so  that  the  fuel  it 
saves  will  practically  pay  for  it. 

Remember  every  Sterling  Dealer 
has  been  selected  because  of  his 
ability  to  install  furnaces  prop¬ 
erly  and  adds  his  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  to  ours. 

Send  today  for  an  interesting  booklet 
and  details  of  the  Special  Purchase 
plan  offered  by  Sterling  Dealers 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sterling  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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AskYour  Local  Dealer 

To  Tell  You  How  You  Can 

lake  a  Handsome  Savina ffira 


protein,  in  which  Alfalfa  is  relatively  rich,  sufficient  in  number  to  injure  the  fowls, 
but  to  add  juiciness  or  succulence  to  the  they  may  be  Rotten  rid  of  b.v  giving  each 
ration  and  aid  appetite  and  digestion,  individual  bird  from  one  to  two  teaspoons 
Cabbage,  apples  and  other  vegetables  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an 
are  eaten  raw  by  the  fowls  are  in  the  equal  quantity  of  some  simple  oil,  or  the 
same  class  of  foods  with  mangels.  Steamed  flock  ruay  be  given  the  tobacco  treatment 
cut  Alfalfa  or  clover  would  more  nearly  frequently  described  in  these  columns, 
replace  mangels  and  would  be  cheaper  v  M.  B.  D. 

than  Alfalfa  meal,  the  expense  of  grind¬ 
ing  the  latter  making  it  a  rather  expen¬ 
sive  poultry  food.  Even  dry  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  will  he  eaten  in  considerable 
amounts  by  fowls  in  the  Winter,  and  is, 
of  course,  much  cheaper  than  the  Alfalfa 
meal.  There  is  nothing  harmful  about 
Alfalfa,  but  it  has  a  high  liber  content, 
and  cannot  replace  ground  grain  foods  in 
a  laying  ration,  though  it  may  be  made  a 
supplement  to  them.  At.  B.  i>. 


The  Henyard 


Precocious  Laying 

I  have  four  White  Leghorn  pullets 
that  were  five  months  old  September  4, 
and  they  started  to  lay  August  28,  and 
have  missed  but  one  day  since.  Is  that 
a  good  record?  Some  of  them  lay  every 
day.  I  keep  them  shut  up,  with  one 
rooster.  Would  you  advise  raising  some 
chickens  from  them  next  Spring? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  o.  r. 

Leghorn  pullets  may  be  made  to  lay 
at  four  months  of  age,  but  they  should  be 
at  least  five  months  old  before  egg  pro¬ 
duction  begins.  Those  that  are  hatched 
early  and  brought  rapidly  to  maturity 
are  very  apt  to  lay  a  few  eggs  in  the  Fall 
and  then  go  into  a  molt  that  stops  pro¬ 
duction  until  the  following  Spring.  If 
I  desired  to  raise  chicks  from  these  pul¬ 
lets  next  Spring  I  should  give  them  all 
the  liberty  possible  from  now  on,  as  close 
confinement  will  be  apt  to  lessen  the 
vitality  of  the  eggs  from  them  and  make 
raising  their  chicks  difficult.  At.  B.  D. 


No.  1 

20%  Protein, 

300  lbs.  Bran 
200  lbs.  43%  Cottonseed 
Meal 

100  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
500  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


Geese  at  Pasture 


No.  2 

17%  Protein 

300  lbs.  Gluten  Feed 
100  lbs.  Bran 
300  lbs.  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed 


kept  heavily  bedded  with  fresh  oat  straw. 
The  feeder  sits  on  a  box  in  one  corner  of 
the  pen,  holds  the  goose  between  his  legs 
and  stuffs  it  with  noodles.  It  is  well  to 
begin  feeding  from  three  to  five  noodles 
three  limes  daily  and  gradually  increase 
to  six  or  seven  noodles  five  times  daily'  at 
four-hour  intervals.  The  noodles  are 
made  of  scalded  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
ground 'bodey  and  ground  wheat  or  wheat 
flour,  using  about  equal  parts  of  each. 
Add  salt  as  for  bread,  thoroughly  mix 
the  feed  and  put  it  through  a  sausagr 
stuffer,  cutting  the  product  into  pieces 
2 to  3  in.  long.  Foil  them  for  10  to 
1.1  minutes,  or  until  they  flout,  in  a  wash- 
boiler  containing  a  wire  rack  which 
stands  J V>  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Dip  the  noodles  in  cold  wat el¬ 
and  roll  in  flour  to  keep  them  from 
sticking  together.  Four  hot  water  over 
the  noodles  just  before  they  are  to  be 
fed.  Thig  makes  them  slippery  and 
keeps  them  warm.  The  number  of  noodles 
fed  depends  upon  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  bird  and  the  judgment  of  the 
feeder.  The  noodles  are  put  Into  the 
mouth,  one  at  a  time,  and  worked  down 
with  the  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  neck. 
If  any  can  be  felt  at  the  next  feeding 
time,  no  more  are  given  at  that  time; 
otherwise  the  bird  will  go  off  its  feed. 
Keep  clean  drinking  water  before  them  at 
all  times.  The  young  ganders  are  usually 
used  for  this  special  fattening,  also  old 
ganders  and  old  geese  which  are  not  to 
la-  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  A  parti¬ 
tion  should  extend  half  way  across  the 
pen  to  keep  the  geese  separate  as  they 
are  fed.  The  pen  must  be  kepi  dark,  for 
any  excitement  will  chum-  the  birds  to 
lose  weight.  By  this  method  one  man 
can  feed  from  50  to  100  geese,  but  the 
work  is  hard  and  the  hours  long.  The 
first  feed  is  given  at  about;  five  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  at  11  at  night  A 
high  price  must  be  obtained  for  geese  fed 
in  this  way.  Noodling  will  give  a  gain 
nf  from  (i  to  10  lbs.  while  a  price  of  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  lb.  is  paid  above  that 
for  geese  fattened  in  the  ordinary^  way. 

A  goose  should  lie  handled  by  its  neck 
rather  than  by  its  legs.  The  back  is  held 
toward  the  attendant.  The  feeder  usually 
wears  gloves  to  protect  his  hands  from 
bites.  Cure  must  be  used  in  handling 
the  geese  at  killing  time,  for  the  flesh 
bruises  very  easily,  and  the  bruised  spots 
detract  from  .he  appearance  of  the  bird 


Unexcelled  for  Heavy  Milk  Production  at  Lowest  Cost 

Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you  with  all  the  Feeds  for  either  of  these  rations 
— talk  it  over  with  him — he  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  raz/savingon  your  mixture 
and  yet  have  a  ration  that  supplies  wider  variety,  higher  digestibility  than  ordinary  rations. 

Why  pay  more  when  by  using  these  rations  you  can  get  maximum  milk  production  and 

n  _  --  — hpnlf-h  conditions?  These  rations  have  the  endorsement  of 

^  ^ie  f°remost  dairymen  in  the  country.  Youitoo  will  find  in 

yj$  ^ISSIf  'Hr  m  them  the  solution  of  your  feed  problem. 

Ration  No.  1  »  used  and  recommended  by  Dr. 


100  LBS. 

SUGARED 

rift 


—  A.  R.  Merrill,  Dairy  Specialist  for 
Connecticut,  as  being  ideal  for  New  England  dairymen  feed¬ 
ing  usual  farm  hay. 

2  *s  use<^  practical  dairymen  as  a 


general  herd  ration  for  day  in  and 
day  out  milk  production,  where  either  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is 
available. 

Both  rations  carry  standard,  popular  milk  producing  feeds — 
use  No.  1  with  usual  farm  hay  and  No.  2  with  clover  or  alfal¬ 
fa;  they  are  this  season’s  best  daily  ration  purchases. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  G>mpany 

Address:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Quaker  Qals  Q>mPW 

MAMJFACTURm  &  DISTRIBUTORS 

i  address  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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All  Sorts 


Shall  I  Keep  a  Goat? 

We  u re  thinking  of  buying  a  goat,  and 
would  like  your  advice  on  the  subject. 
We  have  several  small  children,  and  are 
using  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  which 
we  get  fresh  and  pure  from  tested  cows 
at  It.  cents  a  quart.  As  we  are  very 
fond  of  milk  we  feel  that  we  could  use 
at  least  five  quarts  if  we  could  afford  it. 
We  live  on  tin*  edge  of  u  village,  and 
although  we  have  only  laud  enough  to 
keep  a  few  hens  and  a  small  garden, 
there  is  pasture  land  all  around  us,  and 
wide  grassy  strips  beside  the  road.  We 
have  a  smalt  building  about  5x8  ft.  to 
keep  the  goat  hi.  The  questions  wo 
would  like  answered  are  these: 

1.  1Imw  many  months  in  a  y.u-  docs 
a  goat  give  milk,  and  how  much  does  it 
give? 

2.  At  what  age  does  it  begin  to  give 
milk? 

3.  How  does  the  milk  compare  with 
cows’  milk? 

4.  Is  it  satisfactory  as  a  food  for 

babies?  , 

5.  About  how  much  would  it  cost  to 
feed  it.  and  bow  should  it  be  fed? 

6.  What  breed  is  the  most  satisfactory? 

7.  Taking  everything  in  consideration, 

would  it  be  better  for  us  to  gel  a  goat 
or  keep  on  buying  cows’  milk  as  we  are 
doing?  Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
goat's  milk  all  the  year  around  by  keep¬ 
ing  two  gouts?  I W  hat  would  be  a  lair 
price  to  pay  for  one?  c<  E- A- 

Connecticut. 

After  a  12-year  experience  with  goats, 
I  have  found  them  satisfactory  in  almost 
every  way.  My  goats  give  milk  from  nine 
to  fit  months  n  year.  They  are  grade 
Toggenburgs,  the  only  breed  that  1  have 
had  experience  with.  They  have  given 
from  two  to  four  quarts  pci*  day  when 
fresh.  Owing  to  carelessness  or  "shift - 
lessness"  on  my  part,  they  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  bred  too  young,  beginning  to 
give  milk  at  about  15  months  old.  It 
bred  later  they  might  have  grown  larger 
and  possibly  have  given  more  milk. 

If  the  cheese  element  as  well  as  the  fat 
element  were  taken  into  account,  1  believe 
their  milk  is  much  richer  than  cows'  milk, 
bur  the  Jersey  milk  will  generally  out- 
yield  it  in  cream.  The  cream  separates 
with  difficulty  l  l  have  never  tried  a  sep¬ 
arator).  and  the  skim-milk  is  as  rich  as 
much  of  the  whole  milk  of  cows.  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  tests  jit  Geneva,  N.  V.,  proved 
that  it  was  much  more  wholesome  as  food 
for  babies  of  weak  digestion  than  cows’ 
milk,  i  think  they  have  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  on  the  subject. 

I  think  my  goats  eat  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  day  in  grain,  bran,  oats  and  corn, 
each  animal,  but  they  have  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture.  and  in  Winter  have  good  clover  bay. 
which  is  much  better  for  them  than  grass 
hay.  Probably  they  would  eat  about  5 
lbs.  of  clover  hay  per  day  in  Winter. 

It  would  be  "possible,”  but  1  fear  pot 
probable,  to  have  a  supply  of  milk  the 
year  around  from  two  goafs.  Their  nat¬ 
ural  breeding  time  is  the  Fall,  freshening 
in  Fe nru a ry  or  March,  but  occasionally 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  one  fresli  in 
the  Fall.  Some  breeders  claim  they  have 
no  trouble  in  this  mutter.  1  have  found 
tethering  very  bothersome,  and  should  not 
like  to  depend  ou  roadside  pas, lire.  I 
have  never  found  them  unruly  in  a  woven 
wire  pasture,  but  they  do  not  kno.v  what 
a  slone  or  board  fence  is  for,  except  to 
jump  over,  and  they  must  not  be  tethered, 
within  reach  of  a  fruit  free.  The  one 
fault  1  have  had  to  find  with  them  is 
that  occasionally  in  midsummer  ihc  milk 
will  have  a  somewhat  rank  taste,  hut 
many  breeders  say  they  have  no  trouble 
with  ibis. 

While  they  are  practically  immune 
from  tuberculosis.  I  believe,  from  my  ex¬ 
perience.  that  they  are  a  little  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  sudden  and  unaccountable  illness 
than  cows.  This  may  tie  because  we  don’t 
know  them  so  well  as  we  do  cows,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  find  poisonous  things  to  eat 
in  the  pasture.  In  12  years,  keeping 
from  three  to  nine  goats.  I  have  lost  four 
from  unaccountable  illness. 

Hue  advantage  over  ■•own  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  1  have  never  been  kicked  over  by 
a  goat  while  milking,  but  a  buck  (horn¬ 
less,  at  that  >  once  bowled  me  over  by 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  when  my  back 
was  t  U  rn  ed .  K.  N .  It. 


Internal  Revenue  Tax  on  Trucking 

In  November,  15)20,  my  sister  moved 
her  household  goods’  from  New  Jersey  to 
this  State.  These  goods  were  moved  by 
truck;  the  company  doing  the  work  stated 
a  price  for  their  services,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  a  revenue  tax.  The  bill  was 
paid  on  arrival  of  goods.  Now  she  is  in 
1  of  a  l  ill  calling  for  $13.25  revenue 
tax  from  the  trucking  company,  ami 
stamped  on  their  bill  rendered  is  the  fol¬ 
low  tig : 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has 
m  Uteri  our  hooks  and  found  you  owe 
$13.25  war  tax  as  per  bill  rendered  on 
hauling  made  for  you.  If  not  paid  in  10 
days  they  instruct  u>  to  send  your  hill  to 
them  for  collection." 

’There  has  heen  no  other  bill  rendered 
since  hauling  bill  was  paid.  Who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bill  this  tax?  The  moving  eon- 
Taetoi"--  made  a  price  to  deliver  the  goods 
here.  They  made  no  statement  about  war 
taxis.  Their  hill  Was  paid  in  full  and 


accepted.  Does  the  law  state  that  the 
owner  of  the  goods  shipped  shall  pay  the 
lax,  or  is  it  up  to  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany?  A.  if.  i:. 

Connecticut, 

The  internal  revenue  law  provides  that 
a  tax  equivalent  to  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  paid  for  transportation  on  and 
after  April  1,  15)20.  hy  any  form  of  me¬ 
chanical  motor  power,  when  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  carrier  by  rail  or  water,  of 
property  by  freight  transported  from  one 
point  in  the  United  States  to  another, 
shall  be  levied.  assiK.sed  and  collected  aud 
paid.  It  further  provides  that  the  taxes 
imposed  shall  he  paid  by  the  person  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  services,  and  there  is  a  provis¬ 
ion  that  a  person  receiving  such  payments 
for  transportation  shall  collect  the 
amount  of  the  tax  and  make  a  return  un¬ 
der  oath. 

From  your  statement  we  see  no  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  you  paid  the 
tax  in  question.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  that  the  trucking  company  had  in¬ 
cluded  the  tax  in  the  amount  required  of 
you.  We  would  not  advise  payment  to 
them  at  this  time.  You  might  as  well 
pay  it  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  if  they  demand  it  from  you,  for 
then  you  will  know  where  it  is  going. 

N.  T. 


Syrup  to  Feed  Bees 

1.  Will  you  inform  me  how  to  prepare 
sugar  syrup  for  bees  that  have  not  enough 
honey  to  supply  them  through  the  Win¬ 
ter?  2.  How  much  honey  does  it  take 
to  support  the  average  hive  through  a 
Winter  season?  __  A.V.S. 

East  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

1.  Syrup  for  feeding  to  bees  short  of 
'Winter  stores  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
pure  granulated  sugar  in  an  equal 
amount,  by  measure,  of  cold  or  boiling 
water.  The  syrup  is  not  boiled,  though 
boiling  water  may  be  poured  over  the 
sugar  in  a  suitable  bowl  and  the  latter 
siirred  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  If 
feeding  has  been  deferred  unril  la  re  Fall, 
it  may  lie  better  to  use  three  parts  of 
water  to  four  of  sugar,  though  this 
thicker  syrup  is  more  likely  r,<  sugar  iu 
the  combs,  and  is  inferior  to  thinner 
syrup  that  the  bees  have  thickened  and 
ripened  during  warmer  weather. 

2.  Ail  average  colony  should  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  lbs.  of  sealed 
stores  for  outdoor  wintering.  m.  b.  d. 


Government  Fur  Auction 

At  the  October  auction,  held  at  St. 
Louis,  the  government  goods  brought  the 
following  prices:  United'  Si  ales  govern¬ 
ment  Alaska  seals,  high.  $f>2  :  low.  $7.50. 
for  dressed,  dyed  aud  machined  goods. 
April  last  figures  Were:  High.  $03  :  low. 
•SI. 50.  Last  September  figures  were: 
High.  $00;  low,  82.10.  The  total  volume 
of  tht*  seal  sale  alone  amounted  to  8530,- 

430.05. 

Seven  hundred  and  twelve  United 
States  Government  blue  foxes  brought: 
High,  SI i;5 ;  low.  $7:  the  darker  and 
liner  grades  declined  about  TO  per  cent, 
while  the  poorer  grades  advanced  about 
10  per  cent.  , 

Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  Talked 
Slates  government  wolf,  average  collec¬ 
tion.  high.  Si!  1.50 ;  low,  81.5(1;  inferior 
merchandise  in  some  instances  brought 
more  than  -the  better  skins;  220  wild  and  I 
lynx  cat  Thought,  high.  85:  low,  $1.30:  J 
21  white  fox  brought  810  cadi. 


Ships  of  Concrete 

We  arc  informed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
lueni  iii  Wasliiugtcn  that  in  Ibis  the  de¬ 
partment  enut meted  for  12  barges  for 
Coal  and  oil  of  500  tons  capacity.  ’These 
were  to  be  built  of  concrete.  ’These 
barges  are  112  ft.  long  and  ahoul  35  ft. 
in  breadth.  It  happens  that  six  of  the 
barges  were  actually  built  and  delivered. 
One  of  the  barges  was  lost  at  sea.  One 
has  been  loaned  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  one  has  been  converted  into  an  nil 
simip  barge  for  the  ltse  of  Hie  Navy,  while 
the  other  three  are  used  as  coal  barges. 

It  seems  that  Jit  present  these  barges  are 
in  fairly  good  condition.  The  Navy  of-  | 
licials  say  that  these  barges  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  the  concrete  barge, 
but  For  use  in  the  naval  service,  steel  or 
wooil  barges  are  considered  more  saiisfac-  | 
(ory.  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  more 
of  the  concrete  barges  will  be  built.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  concrete  steam¬ 
ships  built  during  the  war.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  full  information  about  them,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  tell 
how  they  are  made  aud  how  they  hav< 
stood  the  service. 


Lime  for  Cleaning  Cider  Barrels 

Seeing  inquiry  about  cleaning  cider 
barrels.  T  will  give  my  experience.  Put 
a  piece  of  stone  lime  about  the  size  of 
two  goose  eggs  into  the  barrel,  and  pour 
111  about  two  gallons  of  hot  water;  put 
in  the  bung  tight.  Let  it  slake  and  then 
roll  the  barrel  around,  stud  shake  it 
around  well ;  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  empty  and  rinse  tin*  barrel 
thoroughly,  till  all  traces  of  the  lime  have 
been  removed.  Your  barrel  will  be  as 
free  from  must  as  when  new. 

Connecticut.  A.  c.  LAKE, 


The  New  Columbia  Steel 
Case  "Hot  Shot”  Battery 

A  sensational  improvement  in  an  ignition 
battery  for  gas  engines,  tractors,  motor  boats, 
and  non- self- starting  Ford  cars — 

Super -Durable  —  constructed  to  withstand  the  roughest 
service 

Waterproof — unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  elements 
Unbreakable  —  full  service  and  life  assured  through  pro 
tection  of  the  battery  by  the  steel  case 
Costs  No  More  Than  Fiber  Case  Batteries 

The  Steel  Case  "Hot  Shot”  No.  1461  is  now  on  sale  at 
electrical,  hardware,  and  auto  accessory  shops;  general 
stores;  garages.  This  4  cellpower  battery  is  the  most 
popular  for  ignition.  Other  standard  "Hot  Shot” 
sizes  will  be  made  in  steel  cases  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Always  insist  upon  Columbia 
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I  THE  BEST  BIRTHDAY  PRESENT 

|  For  any  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  an 

|  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY 

1  of 

(Hope  Farm  Notes 

|  -J-HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  nearly  a 
A  million  readers.  Every  day  in  the  year  is  birth¬ 
day  for  hundreds  of  them.  They  are  all  interested 
in  Hope  Farm  and  the  book  given  on  their  birthday 
would  be  a  permanent  gift — always  remembered. 

=  The  Hope  Farm  Man  will  write  his  name 

=  in  all  such  gift  books  if  desired.  Order  a  few  days 
=  in  advance  and  the  book  will  be  promptly  mailed. 

E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send  me,  postpaid,  a 
■ —  copy  of  “  Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

—  Name . . . . . 

“  Town . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

^  State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 

^minimi  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mi  min  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BETUR  BARNS 


Concrete  for  Stable  Floor 

What  is  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand,  and  what  kind  of  sand  or  gravel, 
or  both,  to  use  for  a  stable  floor?  Is 
rock  and  earth  all  right  for  a  bed  for 
concrete  floor?  What  thickness  should 
the  floor  1  >*■  ?  MRS.  .T,  B. 

Concrete  engineers  recommend  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  1 :2  :4  in  mixing  cement,  sand 
and  gravel  for  a  stable  floor,  but  less 
cement  is  frequently  used  with  entire  sat- 
isfat*  on.  Local  masons  and  builders  are 
apt  to  know  what  proportions  to  mix  the 
materials  available  to  them  iu.  having 
ascertained  by  trial.  With  clean,  sharp 
sand  and  gravel  a  1:2:0  mixture  makes 
a  good  floor  or  wall.  It  is  better  to 
screen  bank  sand  find  gravel  and  remix 
the  sand  with  the  gravel  in  definite  pro¬ 
portions. 

If  the  soil  benentb  the  stable  is  well 
drained  naturally  the  floor  may  be  laid 
directly  upon  it.  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
have  several  inches  of  field  stones  for  a 
foundation,  ns  these  furnish  drainage  be¬ 
neath  the  floor. 

Stable  floors  are  usually  made  from  -1 
to  6  in.  iu  thickness,  the  thicker  floors 
not  necessarily  using  more  cement,  from 
the  fact  that  larger  stones  may  be  im¬ 
bedded  iu  them  as  the  concrete  is  poured. 
Small  stones,  when  not  allowed  to  come 
close  to  the  surface,  do  not  impair  the 
strength  of  the  floor  and  save  much  con¬ 
crete.  m,  n.  d. 


Calf  of  Poor  Milker 

Can  a  heifer  calf  two  weeks  old  be 
given  any  feed,  as  the  mother  does  not 
give  it  enough  milk  to  drink?  I  wish  to 
save  the  calf.  E.  B. 

I  would  not  think  very  much  of  a 
dairy  cow  that  did  not  give  enough  milk 
to  sustain  her  calf.  Frequently  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  beef  breeds  have  been 
identified  as  “milkless”  cows  but  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  of  a  dairy  cow 
failing,  to  provide  enough  milk  for  her 
new  born  calf.  It  might  be  well  to  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  ration  and  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  (he  daily  production  of 
milk;  but  a  calf  two  weeks  old  cannot 
be  safely  fed  much  corn.  At  this  age 
they  will  nibble  away  at  leafy  roughage 
which  should  be  provided,  and  as  soon  as 
the  calf  will  take  concentrates  a  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
bran  with  a  sprinkling  of  oilmeal  should 
be  provided.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not 
raise  a  heifer  calf  from  a  dairy  cow 
which  failed  to  give  enough  milk  at  the 
beginning  of  her  lactation  period  to  sus¬ 
tain  her  calf. 


Forage  Crops  for  Swine 

I  have  a  five-acre  field  that  has  been 
mowed  twice  siuce  it  was  seeded.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  hogs  I  could  pas¬ 
ture  on  it  by  fencing  it  <>(T  into  small 
parts,  and  what  crops,  and  when  to  sow 
them,  to  make  a  succession  of  the  best 
feed.  I  expect  to  use  a  self-feeder,  with 
corn  and  tankage.  r.  c.  M. 

Without  doubt  the  most  satisfactory 
crops  for  pigs  are  Alfalfa,  clover  and 
Dwarf  Essex  rape.  In  many  sections  it 
is  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  establish 
Alfalfa.  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  however,  in 
combination  with  the  clovers,  can  be  seed¬ 
ed  successfully  on  almost  any  type  of  soil 
and  will  yield  an  abundance  of  green  for¬ 
age.  Usually  on  land  that  is  productive 
and  well  drained,  one  can  calculate  on 
maintaining  a  ton  of  live  weight  in  hogs 
per  acre.  This  means  that  20  hogs  weigh¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  each  eau  forage  ou  an  acre 
of  feed  of  this  character,  provided  they 
are  fed  as  much  as  2*4  lbs.  of  corn  per 
day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using 
self-feeders  iu  conjunction  with  forage 
crops.  Where  pigs  are  full  fed  on  corn 
they  will  not  forage.  They  will  prefer  to 
eat  the  corn  and  tankage  through  the 
self-feeder  and  will  eat  very  little  of  the 
green  feed.  Where  the  grain  ration  is 
restricted  to  2*4  lbs.  per  day  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight,  the  pigs  will  get  out 
and  rustle  and  will  grow  a  frame  well 
suited  for  covering  later  on  when  the 
grain  ration  is  increased. 

A  combination  of  oats  and  the  various 
clovers  has  given  splendid  results,  and 
likewise  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley  and 
rape  has  been  used  advantageously,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  rape  and 
clover  combined  in  the  proportion  of  1 
lbs.  of  rape  and  6  lbs.  of  clover  per  acre 
will  give  good  results.  This  should  be 
seeded  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible, 
and  foraging  can  begin  when  the  plants 
are  from  6  to  S  in.  in  height. 


TRAPS 


CATCH  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  MINK 

WITH  No,  1-XK,  TRIPLE  CLUTCH 

A  Trap  with  Wonderful  Holding  Power. 
Send  37c.  for  a  Single  Postpaid  Sample. 
Ask  for  Complete  Price  List,  of  31  Sizes. 


THAT  HOLD  triumph  trap  co,  iitsscu’i: 


If  Cows  Gave 
POWDERED  Milk 


«  4.00  PER  DOZ. 


JAMESWAY  STEEL  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


in  your  barn  will  save  you  time,  labor,  and  expense  at  every  turn,  will  help  you  to 
get  more  profit  from  your  dairy  herd.  Jamesway  comfort  stalls  and  stanchions,  litter 
carriers,  feed  trucks,  cow  and  calf  pens,  etc.,  are  all  designed  to  help  increase  the  milk 
yield  of  your  cows,  and  to  help  you  with  your  chores.  ^ 


Helpful  Books  on  Barn  Problems 

The  Jamesway — 192  pages  on  how  to  equip  your  barn  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  and  most  economically. 

Better  Barns— The  kind  of  a  barn  you  need  for  profitable 
dairying. 

Ventilation  Book — How  to  keep  the  air  in  the  barn 
pure;  how  to  avoid  wet  walls  and  ceilings. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  W? 

Elmira,  N.Y.  Fort  Atkinaon,  Wis. 


l8 

^  coupon  to 
your  letter. 
Mark  books  wanted 
”  ....Belter  Burns. 

_ ..T  he  J  umesway. 

_ _ Ventilution  Book. 


watering  twice  a  day  at  the  old,  outside  trough 
might  be  enough.  But  %  of  the  milk  you  get 
from  your  cows  is  WATER  —  plain  water,  nothing 
else!  They  can’t  give  lots  of  milk  unless  they  get 
lots  of  water.  Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  in  the  barn 
give  them  all  they  want,  when  they  want  it,  night  and^ 
day.  They  will  increase  the  milk  yield  of  your  herd  by 
an  average  of  2.5  lbs.  per  cow  per  day! 


New  Jamesway  Cup 


is  the  water  howl  you  will  thoroughly  like 
and  want.  A  100%  practical  cup,  with  new 
features  and  improvements  that  place  it  far 
ahead  of  any  we  have  been  able  to  offer  you 
in  years.  Write  us  lor  full  information,  today. 
Make  an  EXTRA  MILK  PROFIT  from  your 
cows  this  winter.  Do  away  with  the  waste  of 
time,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  herding 
your  cows  out  to  the  icy  trough. 


HOMELITE 

The  PORTABLE  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

ON  THE  FARM 


HOMELITE 
is  always  on 
the  job. 

Never  quits. 

Never  wants 
higher  wages 


Among  other 
things  it  will 


!!  M  P 

:  if  # 


The  Best 
Farmhand 
You  Ever 
Had 


-Furnish  electric  light  any¬ 
where  you  want 
-Supply  current  for  churn, 
cream  separator  and  other 
electrical  devices 


— Save  time,  labor  and  money 
— Operate  at  remarkably  low  cost 
— Make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Prices  F.O.B.East  Orange,  N.J, 

1 2  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  *  $174.00 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  «  225.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  -  178.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  245.00 

Liberal  Terms 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  W alter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

1 23  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  York,  New  Jersey  Distributors  /or  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  Western  Connecticut 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALERS 


Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list — this  is  another  big 
far  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market  „ 
reporta  and  price  list 
show  you  how 

where  to  get  1 

more  money  gA  H  1 

fur  a  V  1 

furs,  M 


* 


GEO.  I.  FOX, INC 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
uuaraniee  editorial  pane. 


TRAPPERS'  KEEP  POSTED 

on  Raw  Fur  Prices 

Write  today  for  free  price  list  to 

A.  SUSKINDRAW  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

25E  W.  26th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Wo  Iiav«  fur  nhlpitora  for  28  yoiirw.  Why  not  you? 

M tike  ijit  n  Nnipninnt  arid  bu  convinced  of  our  hound  kid. ling 
uiul  prompt  return/-.  I  to  coin*  Another  ■tMnyfiuaklDil  shipper. 

Our  Trapper’s  Guide,  25cts.  —  free  to  shippers 


mm  ii||  mm  pay  highest  c,  -ft  pitc.s  for 
If  |  ■  El  |(  nil  Maple  furs — Skunk.  Mink, 
Bn  ■  K  TO  [yl  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Lied  Fox. 
W  B*  W  I  ■  11  Fuucy  Furs  i»  specialty,  Includ¬ 
ing  8  i  1  v or  and  C ruts  F o  x. 
Fisher,  Karlen,  etc.  Kst.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  uimWII. oral  policy  arc  now 
briiiKltur  n»  -tnpmcntJ  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  freo  Price  List,  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS.  REDWOOD,  NY.  Oopt.  29 


CAVP  VftllD  IfAPWC  feneos.  post-,  rope,  etc  Merely 

JRIL  IlfUIt  DfVIVltJ  uso  “UOMI7"  oriimi  W  OOD 

PKKKKKVEIt.  Prevents  nUlHL  rot.  .iallon.  *1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Ino.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


u  I  lllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  \k 

1  TRAPPERS  I 

=  IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS  E 

=  BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 

—  that  put-3  the  dollars  in  the  shippers*  — 

H  pockets.  That's  the  main  ruasou  why  ZI 

E  JIM  ELLIS  = 

never  hit*  nny  trouble  holding  — 

old  shippers.  No  Bluffing.  — 

—  No  Ridiculous  Promises.  — 

Simply  a  square  deni  to  shippers  Ihtouirh-  — 

—  out  the  failed  Stat-v.  O  nnadn  and  Alaska  — 

—  since  1899.  Who  offers  more  arid  keeps  “ 

—  his  promise  I  — 

E  JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS  E 

=  34-36  Mill  Street.  Middletown.  N.  Y.  = 

”  Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free  — 

iri  I I  I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  it: 


TRAPPERS 

Start  your  season  right. 
Communicate  with  us. 


Write  for  our  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  “free” 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 
107  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


¥ree-ConAei/s  Poultru  Book 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Here’s  That  Phonograph 
You  Want — Only  $4  A  Q 

The  Sweet-toned  H  W 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
conlrol  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  lire  100  pena.  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  thl9  contest. 
Week  ending  October  23.  1922:  * 

B.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  0  1232 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  12  Jlfi 

Elion  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  4 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  J .  e 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  K.  1 .  22  lio- 

Koselawn  Farm.  N.  J  . . , .  6 

W.  P.  BOCKS 

S  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  .  1279 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  0  1261 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mips .  0  122.1 

WHITE  WVANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  0 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  J .  13  JM3 

K.  C.  Condlct.  A  Son,  N.  J .  5 

August  Weiss,  N.  J., .  1  1®19 

R.  C.  K.  1.  BEDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  <>  1352 

S.  C  K.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colltngwood.  N.  J .  It  1425 

Henry  I».  Walker,  Mass .  20 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  6 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  0  1222 

Howard  (J.  Taylor.  N.  J..... .  1  o 

B  W  Tracy.  N.  J .  0  !|0»5 

Underbill  Brothers,  N.  J .  5 

C  AMPIN  ES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard,  N.  Y . . .  2  1397 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm.  .S3,..:...  3  I3S2 

B.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 16  1631 

Solomon  Bicbman,  N,  J .  5  17H 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  V...... .  4  178( 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  1 

.1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  <>  1991 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn...,, .  3 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . . .  o  isos 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr ,  N  J .  .  2  jU6‘ 

Cranherry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  4 

j.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.  J.,.. .  19 

Harold  W.  Darls.  N.  J .  10  98; 

Ale*  Klcltenbaum,  N,  J...!.. .  0 

Klgcnraueb  A  De  Winters.  N.  J ....... .  4  |85! 

Pineburst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  10  175: 

Mattie  11.  Kppele.  N.  J. .....  .  5  1UH 

Geo.  U.  Ferris.  Midi. . .  8 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J.. . .  2  .199: 

Graenda’.e  Farm.  N.  T . .. .  7  c21f? 

I'bas  E.  Grove.  Del .  4 

Leo  A-Groinen,  Conn .  2 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N.  J........ . I  177 

Jotoo  J.  I Leonlt,  N,  J.  -  •«■•••••• »•••  u  f 

'The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  V .  4 

A.  B.  Hall. Conn . 5  *90 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  U  195 

Frank  L.  Uugus.  X.  ,1 . 9  }6o 

8auii.  Johnston,  N.  J . . .  7 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  2  155 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  2  185 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  V...., .  0 

Jay  It.  Lester,  N  V .  3 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn......  .  5  167 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.. .  3  154 

Hanud  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  2  202 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  V  .  u  174 

Herbert  O.  MaxUum.  R  l  . .  9 

Meadowedgo  Farm.  N.  V... .  7  174 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  1 

Fted  J,  Mathew?,  N  .1 .  11  187 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  13  215 

Samuel  Niece  a  Sod,  N.  J .  o 

S.  Olsen.  N..1  .  1 

pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  •'*  172 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  3  I8:i 

Oneensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  0 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  4 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  9  18fl 

John  K.  Koessner.  N.  J .  U  1st 

Kosehlli  Farm.  N  J, . .  9 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J... .  9  •  I6*i 

J.  W.  Scbreib.  N.  Y .  7  184 

Hhadowbrook  Farm,  ConD .  3 

A- E.  Spear.  N.  J .  9  181 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  o 

John  G.  Simmnnds.  N,  J . .  9 

Matthew  Storhart,  Jr  ,  N,  J  .  9  172 

WUIlS  K  Stryker.  N.J .  3  SOS 

Sun  View  Kurin,  N  J  . .  4  16J 

Wallace  S.  Suydaw. N.  J... .  19  175 

Tout's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  6  185 

J,  K.  Van  Hutitcn.  N.  J  . . 3  121 

Guslar  Walters,  N  J .  0  17t 

John  F.  Wehreli,  N.  J .  s  ibi 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  6  157 

.1  itnes  Whetsel.  N.  J. . . .  0  17 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . o  171 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . T.  2  16: 

S.  O.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  4  181 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  »  15i 

K  1.  HKDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  JAssu .  S  15i 

3  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  4  Hi 

It.  1.  REDS 

1  Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  3  11 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Kaisers'  Assn...  t  17 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  2  14 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . . .  0  15 

Ocean  Co  Poultry  Assn  . . 0  11 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  7  15 

Totat  . 383  1628 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  hi?  new  fai  nt  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  ents. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  SI..  Randolph.  Mass. 


Regular  Price  $17.50 


POULTRY 

TRIBUNE- 


Show  in  j?  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Faso  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colony  suitable  for  frnminK 
F  REE  with  sirverali  **  ties  during  year. 

3  Months’ Trial  |  C*% 

C 8  IcuUmpR accepted.  A  tJL* 

Monthly  80  to  lSOpngen.  Practical 
article*  by  forem-nt  poultrynien. 

1  yr.Jl.00!  2yr*.S1  80:  3yra,  J2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  38  ML  Morris,  111 


SPROUTED  OATS 


IF  it  was  the  price  of  a  high-ffrade  phonograph  that  kept  you  from  buy¬ 
ing,  here  is  your  opportunity.  The  sweet-toned  Fordanella  is  the  lowest 
priced,  high-grade  phonograph  to  l»e  ha<l  anywhere.  The  materials, 
workmanship  and  design  of  the  Fordauella  are  strictly  high-grade.  Only 
our  tremendous  production  and  eash-with-order  selling  plan  make  possible 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  $12.48  for  this  wonderful  phonograph. 

Think  of  it!  For  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost,  of  a  cabinet  phonograph 
you  can  have  this  handsome  mahogany-finish  Fordauella,  guaranteed  to 
please  as  to  quality  and  volume  of  tone,  for  the  very  small  sum  of  $12.48. 

The  Fordauella  plays  all  the  standard  records  (except  the  Edison). 
You  may  swing  from  oue  of  Sousa’s  stirring  marches  to  a  lively  fox  trot, 
or  to  the  sweetest  aria  of  a  grand  opera  star.  By  changing  the  needles 
you  can  play  loud  or  low  ar  will.  Nothing  like  a  Fordanella  for  long 
winter  evenings;  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at  home;  entertain  your  friends 
when  they  call.  The  Fordanella  makes  a  most 
acceptable  Christmas  gift  for  the  entire  family. 

Order  yours  NOW:  surprise  the  folk 


To  produce  vapor-bath  nprouta  with 
th*irdiA«t»*e.  scrape  rasar.  and  vita*  . 
mine*  that  hrtnir  lb#  ririr*:  to  chxnr*  / 
best  egjj-  / , 
produdoc  ret  a  /  % 

CIOSE-IQ-NATURE  Brain  Sprouter  (A 


I  Free  circular  on  “Sprout* cl  Oita 
/•  A*k  for  OAtAJog  oo  Incubators, 

Peeneni,  rtc. 

Cl-USE-TO-NATURE  OO. 


78  Front  St. 


' ^SPIRAL  POULTRY  LEG  BARDS 

te^  the  aKC  of  poultry.  Supplied 
in  colors,  Red.  Blue, Green. Prices: 
60  for  $1.00.  100-51.50.  250-53.50. 

CHAS.  L.  STILES,  Dept.  11  Columbus,  Ohio 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  irTai  25c 

Onr  32ud  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
bv  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send  toe 
today  for  C>  months’  trial  sub.  and  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Depl.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Special  Features 

Cabinet.  —  Colonial  mahogany 
finish,  haud-ruhbed.  Base  and 
top  wood:  metal  sides.  Size 
91a  in.  high.  14  in.  square. 
Motor. — Has  cast-iron  frame 
and  cut  gears,  such  as  are 
found  ou  the  high-  priced 
machines.  WiU  play  10  or 
12-inch  record  on  wit-  winding. 
Reproducer.  —  TTas  mica  dia¬ 
phragm  .is.  large  as  in  higher 

priced  machines. 

Shipping  Weight. — About  35 
lbs.  when  boxed  for  shipment 
by  exi  ress  or  parcel  post. 
Adjustable. — By  simply  chang¬ 
ing  the  needles  you  can  play 
soft  and  low.  ,.r  loud  enough 
for  dancing. 

Guarantee. — It  after  ten  days* 
trial  you  do  not  tlnd  the  Ford¬ 
auella  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  return  if.  to  us  and  your 
money  will  he  refunded. 


Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 

Semi  ns  only  $.">.00.  money  order  ox*  bank 
draft.  We'll  ship  you  the  Fortlanella  G.  O.  D. 
You  pay  the  balance  of  87. Is  upon  arrival:  or, 
if  you  prefer,  send  us  the  full  amount  of  $12.4S 
and  we’ll  include  one  popular  double  record 
without  extra  charge.  Try  the  Fordauella  in 
your  home,  dance  to  it  if  you  wish.  Then  if 
you  do  not  find  the  Fordanella  satisfactory  in 
every  way  return  it  within  10  days  and  we'll 
refund  your  money.  Order  today  and  enliven 
the  long  winter  evenings  with  good  music. 
Don’t  delay. 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  howto  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay .  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey's  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yoa.  Sent  for  6  cent*  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  C.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  I5M  Clsnlia*.  Obis 


FORSTER  FARM 

offer*  March  hatched 

“GREEN  and  WHITE”  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


THE  HALL  CORPORATION 

522- A  Fifth  Avenue  New  York, 


Pure  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerels. 
Reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  *1  UK*  1  OX,  Painted  Po«t,  X.  T. 

Trapncotcd  Burred  Rocks.  Breeding  cockerels,  pul¬ 
lets.  Catalogue.  Ait  MU' It  L.  Sfc.iKLEs.goi  N,  Millard,  M.  H. 

For  Sale— 25  Purebred  Light  Brahma  Puliets 

Strong,  Healthy,  ?2. 50  eAcll .  GEOttliX  S  TOEnH.Waldao.Jt.T. 


500  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Sired  by  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
raised  on  free  range.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please.  April  and  early 
May  Hatched. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


from  High  Record  Certified  Males  and  Trap- 
nested  Dams.  Records  to  260  eggs.  Pullets. 
$3.00  to  $5.00.  Cocks  and  Cockerels  $5.00 
up.  Trios  or  pens  mated  if  desired.  High 
record  hen*  matter  of  correspondence, 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER 

This  Is  foundation  slock  HALL,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  IFTeiII  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels.  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1215.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H*  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


somite  LEGHORN 5 

I  Official  record*  for  three  successive  years  at  the 
Advanced  Regiatry  breeding  Project.  Cornell  L'm- 
vei-Mty.  prove  cur  turds  the  highest  «nd  most  profit* 


Tillany’s  Superior  niTrK^i 

I*  c  k  1  ii,  Kouen  und  II  u  n  n  e  r  ^  ^  L laij 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Plioenixville.  Pa 


Mammoth  Bronze  Tvi.i-ls.oys 

Bit- -.ling  stock  selected  from  a  Urge  Flick.  l  or  u.  ,, 
informs  lion  write  to  art.  B.  MElBli.  Sit  17*.  1  unelb.V.l 


1 9R0EE' 
'ISFECTS 
Eli  IN 


America’s  S  t  a  nciartl 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NUW. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS.  1SUP.H.Y 


Buy  a  Certified  Cockerel 

with  transfer  papers  or  a  selected 
(without  papers)  Tom  Barron  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Member  of  N.  Y. 
State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  As¬ 
sociation.  Incorporated,  which  stands  for  a 
square  deal.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  L.  WRIGHT  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.C.W.i.  Pullets 

April,  May  and  June  Hatched.  9 1.50  and  up. 
Fine  stock.  Bred  to  lay  large  white  eggs.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  yearlings  ami  breeders.  Fine  lot 
of  March  hatched  Pocket-els.  ail  front  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  stu  ..  RIVER0AIE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


ri  PirCVCTwonnn  related  docks  Bourbon  Reds. 
IUIyIYLIJ  Large,  healthy  birds.  80  sired  by  n 
smi  of  Feiiciiie  a  24-lb  hen.  Young 
roms  or  hens  reasonable  I'rtce.  f  t.  WttOE.  Wiyltnd.  Mictngm 

Wild  Turkey*.  Genuine  stock  (domesticated.)  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  healthy  birds,  newts  cmarioy,  oiai  creek.  It.  1 


)0  'u“vd  S.  C,  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

.March  and  April  hatched. 

Box  55  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  Toulouse  Ganders 

May  hatched,  from  fine  healthy  stock,  S7  each. 
CLAUDE  QUAY  Stony  Creek,  New  York 


A.  R  HEWITT 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP  HUT  HOW  GOOD 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

from  200-or-better  egg  dam*.  Early  hatched,  well 
matured,  fre-.  from  disease  and  vermin.  $5.  $7.50 
and.  910  each.  We  don't  guess— we  trapnest— w« 
know  They  must  please  you  in  every  wav  or  your 
money  l  ack.  FIXE  I’OIM  T  L  E  G  H  O  R  N 
FARM,  f,  WARREN.  M*r..  Ml.  Ephriim  P.  0..  N.  J 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  »tocfcln«  purpoM». 

Fancy  Pheasants  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Beats.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

White  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  WM-J-  MACREXSEN.  Naturalist  Dept.  IQ.  Vsrdler.P* 

Ajiril  hatched,  pure  whito. good  sir-  aioi  tyiw  Haiscdon  r-. '  .  j  WV _ _  j  j-1  .  . 

vlvaii  mound.  !‘eu  pedigreed  and  priced  according  to  DIDglS  L0IT1D  XV 8 J  A10I1S  8110  LOCKfrPlS 

TBasa  1  f.-r  brewing.  «3  each.  Cockerels  and 

DUNN  FARMS.  Po.ntConnoa.fllllTtapois.ett.  mas,S.  pw.v  blrds  ,x, ,;J.  .  h„,  ||  LsriwSiiiiihko,.,.  tlo.. 


5 00  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

200  Hens.  300  Early  May  Pullets.  20  Selected  Cock- 
areu.  S2,  S'i.SO.  93.  The  lot  for  91.000. 

NINE  ACRE  VILLAGE  POULTRY  FARM  FUR  SALE. 
WH1TEGG  POLL  FRY  FARM  Sktcliirville.  N.  Y. 


300  Barron  Strain  Pullets 

from  454  mos.  to  maturity.  $1.75  to  $2.25 
each.  Clean,  healthy  stock  no  culls  or 
stunted  millets.  ARTHUR  N.  PENNY. Mxiiitadt, Li. N.Y. 


P-a  "U  g— *.  Bar  Rock.  R, 

VJL  X  J-  7  »  |  Red,  91.444 

each.  Brown  Leghorn.  91.30  each..  White  Leg. 
horn,  91.50  each.  Few  Minorca  Pullets.  91.25 
each.  E.  R  HUMMER  &  CO..  Frencldown,  N.  J.  Dept.  XXX 


For  Sale-Few  Fine  S.C.  Ancona  Pullets 

Sivmos.  old.  Nnw  laying.  Also  a  few  cockerels. 

E.  H.  THOMPSON  R.  F  0  No.  2.  Bex  28  Vineland  N.  J 


Wanted— Filleen  Whiti  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Give  description  and  price. 

JAMES  HEATON  --  Vlnoland,  N.  J. 


BARRED  BOCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  Light  end !>»►!<  mating*-  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee  ll»>  berry  Farm,  Soaih.mpioo.  N.  X. 


Sked  Bros.,  Single  Comb  Reds 

Exhibition  and  heavy  '.tying si i  via.  Cockerels.  »a.S5  9 to 
I'ulMs.  #l,  45,  ft«.  ski  ll  BKOk,  Pennington,  >.  J. 


Winter  Layer*  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Buttermilk  Fed  Orchard  Hanged 

PERFECT  HEA11H  TULL  OF  PEP.  Prices  base.]  on 
age  ami  weight  Sold  on  money-hack  gnava-  tee. 
PlONEI  R  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 


’A  I  A  V  1  White  Leghorn 
U-L.A  I  (PULLETS 

170—200-EGG  STOCK 

tout  to  lay,  2:h — 3  lbs  .  92.  June 
Oil*  month.  2*4— 2®i  lb*,.  91.00. 
eloped.  For  good  Pullets  address 

tDON  -  Glert.  New  York 


Direct  from  Parks'  utllit  v 
•  took.  »£.»<>— 9S.AO. 
N  urt  hnmeton.  Muhn. 


For  Sale-May  Coc 

llenry  K.  Ilnlnrouk 


Sp  Den  aiclteice  dpril  pullet*  front  b»'8t  utility 
»  U*  II LU  standard  pen.  Gtutrnnteed  whiter  layers 
Pill  I  .  1*5  for  lot  o.  *1  pet- bird. 

•  *k»ifc  I  w  E.  R.  tircinr  Southport,  Conn. 


t tilt y  White  W  yiuolot le- 
Monoy  Makers.  A.  F.  Peirce 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and)  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSJCOMB 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
93  each,  or  12  for  930.  Cockerels.  $5  to  97.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  ;  Paoli,  Pa. 


lil.At'K  OIAMT  CiitLerifU.  .1  mos.  old 
-  birds  .  *  t  each  Itl.xrvt  1.1.  Iliuui,  V  i 


iii„._  j„n„»  Kegxl  Dorcas  strain  direct-  t'hotor 

Wyandottes  cockorci*.  puiiw h>>is.  m.so  *4 

Satixfartiou  guaranteed,  it.  HHA,S*u*e»  KaMvR.I 


See  Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Certified  aud  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Caxenovla,  N  Y. 


For  Sale— Mammoth Puie  Bred  Bronze  Turkeys 

Bred  from  a  4.x  tb,  torn  and  f5-lti.  helix. 

Mis.  FREO  EYSAMAN  •  Moravia,  New  York 


WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D.  .•aiaio/on  Poultry  and  Dogs 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  il.or.  tbjineas.  Pullets  and  Cullies  mir 
specialty  E  14  WIN  8  44  f  |»  K  11.  Sell*- rat  III**.  Pm. 


For  Sals  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

93.644  each.  Order  from  thia  ndv. 

CHESTER  H.  WEATHERELL.  Jr  B2f  Main  St  Olein  N  V. 


iised.  May  19th  hatch.  Satisfaction  guar 

HAROIMONT  POULTRY  FARM.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


TC  9.  C.  tv  Leghorns.  Pure 
O  Lux-d  and  range  raised. 

\  I  '  ,1  ll.ll  till  \  *V*.  S;,  [.| 

Silas,  H  4  Hull. ten  S  1»U,  \.  \  . 


For  Sale-Dark  Cornish  Yearling  Trios,  $6 

Martin  Kegul  -trail  .  White  tVvandotte  Cockerels.  SR. 

n.  4'.  K  14  X  VI  1.11  \  •  Iliirttxlet.  Nexx  York 


Choice  Holly  tv  ood  strain. 
Sice  Birds.  Must  Please. 

W  eatherly,  Pa.  It.  1 


S.C.  W. Leghorn  Cockerels 


November  31,  192 


treasurer  of  the  league  advises  us  that  if 
the  subscriber  “will  be  patient  he  will 
get  his  loan  in  due  time."  Perhaps  after 
lie  has  no  need  of  the  loan,  or  it  may  be 
not  until  he  is  dead.  All  these  schemes 
prove  to  be  a  delusion  when  the  member 
asks  for  the  loan  expected,  and  our  rec¬ 
ords  show  they  are,  as  a  rule,  short¬ 
lived. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Buenos  Airbb.  October  24. —  Nearly 
300  Americans,  each  interested  in  helping 
a  supposed  imprisoned  bankrupt  Argen¬ 
tine  banker  to  recover  a  secret  fortune  of 
.$480,000  and  hoping  to  divide  it  with 
him.  had  better  abandon  hope,  according 
to  the  Buenos  Aires  police,  who  say  there 
is  ho  such  banker  and  no  such  secret 
fort  tine. 

These  Americans  according  to  the 
police  are  prospective  victims  of  Spanish 
swindlers  lour  of  whom  have  just  been 
arrested  after  obtaining  9000  pesos  from 
a  New  York  man  named  Koupeu  Seru- 
hian,  who  arrived  a  fortnight  ago  to  help 
the  banker  got  his  fortune.  The  police 
say  1(»  other  Americans  are  on  their  way 
with  the  same  intention. 

The  police  arrested  the  alleged  leader, 
Marceliuo  Nieln,  and  found  in  his  house 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses,  together 
with  tic  occupations,  of  several  thousand 
Americans  residing  in  cities  and  small 
towns. 

The  polio'*  believe  Nieln  has  confeder¬ 
ates  in  tin*  United  States  who  supply  him 
with  the  list  of  names.  They  assort  that 
the  same  gang  operated  in  New  York 
about  six  years  ago  on  a  similar  project. 
Niela.  using  the  name  Arturo  Gonzalez, 
wrote  letters  to  11,000  Americans  declar¬ 
ing  he  represented  one  David  Gustavo 
Uneazc.  an  imprisoned  banker,  whose 
portmanteau  was  being  held  by  the  court 
because  of  bis  failure  to  pay  the  costs  of 
bis  trial,  amounting  to  0.000  pesos. 

The  portmanteau,  the  Americans  were 
informed,  contained  a  secret  pocket  bold¬ 
ing  documents  which  would  enable  I.acaze 
to  obtain  n  fortuue  of  .$480,000,  of  which 
amount  $1420,000  was  in  a  Ghicogo  bank. 
To  whoever  would  pay  the  court  costs 
and  enable  him  to  secure  tile  portman¬ 
teau,  Liieaze  would  give  two-thirds  of 
the  fortune,  but  with  the  added  condition 
that  Baenze  s  beautiful  14-yeur  old  daugh¬ 
ter  should  be  educated. — Daily  Dress. 

For  25  years  at  least  we  have  been 
warning  against  this  Spanish  fake 
scheme.  It  has  run  along  practically  the 
same  lines,  with  some  variation  as  to 
whether  the  money  is  in  a  vault,  or  a 
satchel,  and  the  supposed  daughter  is  to 
be  met.  and  brought  to  America.  It  has 
been  worked  from  Texas,  Mexico  and 
Spain,  but  every  little  while  it  crops  out 
again,  and  some  confiding  souls  are 
fleeced  of  their  money. 


The  Gunson  seed  salesman  invaded  this 
town  last  Fall  and  sold  his  Mammoth 
seed  oats  to  a  good  share  of  the  farmers 
here.  I  did  not  buy.  thanks  to  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  but  the  neighbors  each  side  of  me 
did,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  results.  One  neighbor  sowed 
ei  ht  acres,  of  which  3  JA  were  Gunson 
and  the  rest  ordinary  oats  from  his  bin. 
lie  fertilized  the  Gunson  very  heavily, 
as  some  of  us  joked  about  the  price  he 
paid  for  the  seed,  and  lu*  wanted  t<>  show 
ns.  His  entire  crop  averaged  11  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  Gunson  111  bushels.  My 
whole  crop,  without  any  fertilizer,  aver¬ 
aged  38  bushels,  find  the  other  neighbor 
averaged  about  the  same,  i  I  is  Gunson 
seeding  was  the  poorest  part  of  the  field, 
but  the  grain  was  not  kept  so  aerate  at 
thrashing,  as  he  didn’t  care  to  keep  any 


'From  GRASS 
to  DRY  FEED 


for  seed. 

Of  course  the  season  was  a  poor  one 
for  oats,  so  all  the  yields  were  poor,  but 
I  am  glad  that  1  did  not  pay  $2.76  a 
bushel  for  any  of  their  seed,  which  when 
received,  was  without  any  kind  of  guar¬ 
antee.  I  paid  75  cents  a  bushel  for  my 
seed,  and  it  turned  out  better  than  any 
of  the  Gunson  that  I  have  heard  of. 

New  York.  p.  e.  p. 

5Ve  publish  the  above  report  just  as  it 
comes  to  us.  Those  who  swallow  the 
big  stories  of  agents  selling  seed  oats  sim¬ 
ply  pay  the  .$2  extra  per  bushel  for  the 
agent’s  guff. 


Now,  the  pasture  field  and  range 
must  give  way 

— to  the  stall  and  manger,  the  feed 
lot  and  self-feeder,  the  barnyard  and 
fodder  rack. 

Include 


•  in  the  ration 

You  have  often  noticed  stocking  of  tho 
legs,  roughness  in  the  hair,  highly  colored 
urine — all  on  account  of  the  change  from 
grass  to  dry  feed. 

Not  so  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  fed. 
The  Tonics,  the  Laxatives,  the  Diuretics, 
take  care  of  all  that.  No  worms ;  the  Vermi¬ 
fuges  settlo  them. 

Then  you  are  all  set  for  heavy  feeding,  a 
good  yield  of  flesh  and  milk  throughout  the 
winter. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  stock  you  have.  Ho 
has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25  lb.  Pail  $2.25  100  lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods— -honest  price— why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


1  npont  SO 

yearn  in  perfect¬ 
ing  this  Tonic. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


Gan  you  help  me  get  my  money  buck  ■*  ,,B 
from  Home  Buyers’  League,  819  South  very 
Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.?  An  ae-  On  t 
qimintance  of  mine  is  their  agent  in  Al¬ 
bany.  and  lie  represented  to  me  that  I  *°°  1 
would  he  very  sure  to  get  my  loan  in  a  corns 
year  after  I  had  paid  my  10  per  cent,  order 
which  I  paid  the  first  of  last  August.  1  - 

made  it  plain  to  him  that  tin*  loan  would  e  . 
not  amount  to  anything  to  me  if  I  had  Theii 
to  wait  any  longer,  as  I  want  to  buv  a  cellat 
farm,  and  have  not  got  forever  to  close  , 

the  deal.  1  have,  explained  tile  cireum-  1 
stances  to  them,  and  you  will  see  by  the  tempi 
enclosed  letter  their  excuse.  I  paid  them  threa 
$550,  and  they  want  me  to  keep  dropping 
in  every  month  ins]  (he  same ;  was  sup-  J  11 
posed  to  get:  $2,000  loan.  If  they  wanted  Gunr 
Jo  be  honest,  1  should  ilhlrtk  it  would  not  wouh 
inconvenience  them  to  pay  me  back  my  ,  • 

money  ns  much  as  it  would  to  pay  me  n 
the  .$2,000.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  ^"*s 
plan  to  give  them  a  little  free  ndvertis-  Tiie 
ing,  so  other  suckers  will  not  bite  as  f  _ 
readily  as  I  did.  I  did  not  understand  1 
their  way  of  doing  business  as  thoroughly  Tin 
as  I  should,  nnd-ngent  was  careful  not  to  IiainQ 

explain  the  poor  features.  w.  a.  f.  ,,  . 

ht  »  Roeh< 

New  York.  , 

busini 

It’s  the  same  old  story  with  this  class  opera 
of  schemes.  There  is  no  provision  for  Num 
those  joining  such  “leagues"  or  associa-  have 
t ions  withdrawing  the  money  paid  in.  nursei 
The  agent  invariably  leads  the  prosper*-  The  r 

tive  member  to  believe  that  be  can  get  as  a  i 
the  loan  after  a  certain  amount  has  been  proael 
paid  in  by  him.  After  several  letters,  the  culled 


Model  520  Stevens  repeating  shotgun 
—  Stevens  nude  the  first  hammerlevs 
repeaters.  Price,  inc.  tax,  faj.^o 


Model  toy  Stevens  single  barrel  shot¬ 
gun— a  gun  pith  splendid  shooting 
qualities.  Price,  snc.  tjx,  fn.jo 


the  final  reaming  cuts  away  less  than  one- 
half  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch, 

A  slow  method  —  but  when  finished  a 
Stevens  barrel  is  accurate. 

And  a  Stevens  will  continue  to  shoot 
straight.  Stevens  guns  arc  fitted  so  they 
can’t  shoot  loose. 

When  you  buy  a  Stevens  you  are  buying 
unexcelled  shooting  qualities  and  you  are 
paying  a  reasonable  price. 

Ask  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  the  in¬ 
teresting  catalog  describing  in  detail  our 
complete  line.  Address 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  K-354.  Chicopee  Fells,  Ma»*. 

O  wned  and  opeiaird the  Savage  Arms  Corporation. 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  N.Y. 


/Vmi  today  young  men  treasure  it,  not 
only  fonts  past,  but  Because  right  today, the 
good  old  Stevens  still  maintains  its  unbroken 
record  for  hard  and  straight  shooting. 

In  many  cases  we  have  found  that  identi¬ 
cally  the  same  gun  has  been  handed  down 
from  grandfather  to  father  to  son. 

You  can  buy  a  more  expensive  gun  than 
a  Stevens;  but  you  cannot  buy  better  shoot¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Shotgun  or  rifle  a  Stevens  firearm 
is  accurate 

When  a  Stevens  barrel  is  bored  or  drilled, 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single'  mail  m*  general  worker  on 
diiiry  farm;  milking  machine  Used;  $40  » 
month  ii  ml  keep,  ADVERTISER  2041,  eare 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MIDKEliS — Dry  hand,  for  certified  dairy;  clpnn, 
healthy,  Mingle  men;  10-hour  day;  $55  month 
and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  1952,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED  — Si  null  women  iih  attendant*  in  State 
institution  for  feeble  minded ;  salary  $44  per 
month  mid  n  mill  ten  mice.  Apply,  slating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Iict.eliwortb  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Ward  maids,  house  maids,  house 
mail.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL.  4401 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Apply  to 
Housekeeper. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  farm  hand,  dry  hand 
milker;  house,  fuel,  garden,  milk  and  good 
wages.  R.  K.  ELLIS,  Eranklin  Lake  Road, 
R.  D.,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Conltryman,  married,  competent  and 
[reliable;  stnto  wages,  slate  of  family.  S.  P. 
POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Hill,  Mil.,  Anucostlu 
station,  Washington,  D.  Ct 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  kitchen  work  In  small 
private  tiehool,  44  miles  from  New  York  city; 
good  home  and  sternly  position  for  right  person ; 
salary  $5li.  Address  ItuX  408,  Kntonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  Intelligent  single  man;  must  be  re- 
lLabU1,  ellleleut  and  a  good  farmer;  reference# 
and  particulars  must  come  with  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1990.  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Stenographer  and  bookkeeper;  u 
young  woman,  preferably  with  country  train 
ing,  who  has  had  experience  ns  a  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper  in  a  tom  king  Institution,  xvlthin 
50  Uliles  of  New  York.  Reply,  with  references, 
to  ADVERTISER  2009,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  country  women  ns  cook 
and  waitress,  to  do  all  the  work  In  n  small 
home:  two  adults;  one  mile  from  po-jtotttcc,  at 
Princeton.  Address  ADVERTISER  2010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  exper¬ 
ienced  In  handling  cattle  and  test  work;  herd 
of  80  purebred  Holstein#;  milking  mnehlue; 
salary  to  stall  870  per  month,  with  good  house, 
milk  and  garden;  farm  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  man  must  have  good  habits;  reference# 
required.  ADVERTISER  2008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— I'trsl-elass  dairy  farmer;  one  who 
has  had  experience  with  purebred# ;  state  full 
particulars,  wages,  experience  and  reference. 
ADVERTISER  2017,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Herdsman  who  has  had  experience 
with  purebred#;  state  wages,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2018,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  to  lake  full  charge  of  general 
Store  In  New  York  Stale  during  Winter,  with 
prospects  of  becoming  permunenl  if  satlsfnc- 
tofy;  must  be  very  firm  ami  furnish  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  2010,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


WANTED-  Married  couple  to  operate  furm  on 
Shares.  In  village,  nearby  markets;  commodi¬ 
ous  buildings.  R,  COOK,  Winchester,  Conn. 


WANTED  Fnruf  Jintul,  married,  small  family,  In 
New  Jersey,  near  New  York;  answering,  stale 
wages,  with  house,  milk,  garden  and  some  fuel 
furnished.  Address  ADVERTISER  2015.  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Protestant.  middle-aged  man,  on 
kuiiill  furm:  good  home:  small  wages  given  for 
Winter;  prevailing  wages  in  Spring:  one  under¬ 
standing  fruit  trees  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2012,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Miwried  couple  for  geuernl  farm 
Work  on  greenhouse*  establishment;  uiau  must 
be;  good  driver:  good  wages  and  house  on  the 
plflee.  (TUT  Till  MM,  RoslyD.  I-  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Clean,  bright,  single  man,  willing 
worker,  for  farm  and  dairy  work;  one  who 
appreciate*  u  good  home  and  want*  to  stay  and 
grow  with  the  place;  $30  to  slart.  with  room 
and  board;  presentable  to  eat  at  owner's  table; 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  2020,  cure 
Rural  New  .Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  experienced  mail  to  milk  test 
cows  iu  herd  purebred  Guernsey*  and  do  gen- 
eral  barn  work;  good  board  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  I’’.  W.  DU  HOC,  Superintendent,  I-  a  tr  v  - 
dale  Farm,  PnwlDig.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Farmer  and  wife:  general  farm  and 
poultry;  half  share.  W.  II.  ELLISON,  Bald- 
wMisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  single  nmn,  a  herdsman,  that  is 
clean,  reliable,  for  year  round  job;  prefer 
Hollander  or  German  or  Dune.  ADVERTISER 
2029,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Young  American  married  man  a# 
assistant  on  successful  poultry  farm  in  Cen¬ 
tral  N'-w  Jersey;  experience  desirable,  but  not 
so  essential  ns  ability  and  inclination  to  follow 
instruct  Ion#  faithfully;  good  house  \v  i  Hi  niudorn 
conveniences;  permanent  position  Jur  the  right 
man:  state  age.  experience,  salary,  etc, 

ADVERTISER  2030,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

t - - - - - * 

WANTED  General  farm  hand  who  can  milk; 

single  or  married;  no  children;  pay  $45  start, 
board  and  lodging;  steady;  modern  farm.  E.  F 
SNYDER,  WallklU.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  and,  wife  on  dairy 
farm:  man  must  In-  practical  farmer  and  first 
class  milker;  wife  tnking  charge  of  farmhouse 
and  cooking  for  7  men;  must  be  good  cook  and 
neat  housekeeper;  all  convenience* ;  no  laundry; 
no  objection  to  one  child:  references  uud  wages 
must  acrouipnnv  application.  Address  BOX 
214.  Ans-mia.  Conn 


WANTED — Single  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  must  lie  good  milker  and  used  to 
handling  horses;  good  board  and  home  fur¬ 
nished:  state  wages  by  numth  or  veur.  Apply 
to  A.  LADNER,  Freehold.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Woman  with  15 
years'  experience  In  farm  management,  n 
student  ol'  horticulture  In  England  and  United 
Slates  agricultural  colleges.  Wishes  position  to 
manage  an  estate  with  tine  dairy  farm  and 
Poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  1968,  care  Rural 
Now  Yorker. 


married  herdsman-dairyman,  American,  age 
34,  no  children,  desires  position  on  private 
estate  where  balanced  rations,  \.  R.  work,  gisid 
butter  milk  Ing,  expert  calf  rnlscr  is  essential; 
A  1  references.  ADVERTISER  1988,  eare  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


i  SHEPHERD  —  First-class  English  shepherd 
open  fur  position;  best  of  references.  S5F 
GARRY.  Shelburne,  Vt. 

POULTRY  ASSISTANT,  single  man,  31  years 
old,  with  poultry  experience,  desires  position 
on  modern  chicken  farm,  II.  V.  POWELL, 
Bryn  Muwr,  Pa. 


private  estate;  married;  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced;  capable  taking  full  charge;  chan 
license.  ADVERTISER  1984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


or  grain  farm:  years'  experience 
modern  machinery ,  stock,  help  and 
crops;  can  furnish  A  1  help;  references, 
LEWIS.  Route  (1.  Albion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Position  In  village  or  on  farm 
educated  lady  (40);  fund  of  children:  qualified 
lake  responsibility  of  household.  ADVERTI: 
2000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  young  man,  22  yours  old,  of  good 
habits,  a  position  as  milker  or  herdsman;  ex¬ 
perienced;  please  state  particular*  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  capable,  willing 
worker,  having  practical  experience  covering 
all  phase*  of  commercial  work,  desires  a  position 
as  working  manager;  full  particulars  first  letter; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2005,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Farm  manager,  super¬ 
intendent;  long  successful  experience  in  or¬ 
charding,  gardening,  greenhouse,  crops,  slock, 
poultry,  lawns,  roads,  sli-ubs,  etc.,  modern 
machinery;  exceptional  references;  American- 
married;  no  ehildnm.  BOX  80,  Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


rot  LTRY  MANAGER,  llrst-class  ability,  excep¬ 
tional  experience,  wants  position  cm  private 
estate,  where  two  or  more  help  arv  kept; 
Scotch,  middle  aged;  best  of  references.  Apply 
ERASER,  Purchase  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  superintendent  nr  caretaker  on 
farm  or  private  estate;  12  years'  practical  ex 
pcrlenoc;  married.  ADVERTISER  2010,  cure 
Rural  New  Yorker, 

COUPLE  wishes  position;  anything  where  work 
will  be  appreciated;  caretaker  preferred;  men¬ 
tion  salary.  ARTHUR  T.  MeXEIL,  62"  Monroe 
Place*  Went  New  York,  N,  J. 


FARMER — Life  experience;  married:  age  30; 

Clin  operate  nil  modern  farm  machinery  and 
fracture;  good  references;  nu  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  working  manager;  understands  thor¬ 
oughly  care  of  horses,  fine  rattle,  swine, 
poultry,  etc.,*  also  pruning,  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding;  good  carpenter;  can  maintain  nnd  im¬ 
prove  gentleman’*  place.  ADVERTISER  2021 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AG  Rif  I  I.TURAL  school  graduate,  age  20, 
practical  farm  and  dairy  experience,  desire# 
institutional  position.  ADVERTISER  2023  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  or  estate  manager,  who  has 
made  good,  one  State  record  nnd  one  world's 
record.  A  t  fanner;  20  year*'  experience:  three 
jobs  in  that,  time.  Address  ADVERTISER  2020 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
fa  nu  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex- 
pericuecrt  In  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates:  best  of  references; 
American;  age  47;  desires  to  connect  with  owner 
having  farm  large  enough  to  Justify  wages  of 
$1,800  per  year.  LOUIS  P,  BANCROFT,  Wind- 
sor  Locks,  Conn. 


WANTED-  Position  ns  herdsman  or  test,  cow 
milker,  with  chance  for  advancement ;  exper¬ 
ienced  In  fitting  for  test  and  show:  hare  bad 
good  success  with  calves:  best  of  reference'  SO 
year#  old;  married.  ADVERTISER  2024.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Experienced,  trust¬ 
worthy  lady  wishes  steady  poultton  in  coun¬ 
try,  modern  home,  ns  good  plain  cook,  cnrelady 
or  housekeeper  for  elderly  couple;  no  laundry. 
Address  care  GARAND.  Wyoming,  R.  1 


ESTATE  engineer  and  mechanic,  American,  age 
3t>,  married,  one  child,  desires  place  on  estate 
owned  by  a  rent  American  and  manned  by 
American  cl  t  Irens;  thoroughly  experienced  In 
heating,  hot-water,  plumbing,  electricity,  pump- 
£t-i.!‘.-VH,,,,n8  nn<1  mechanical  maintenance. 
AD\  RltriSKR  2t'25,  care  Rural  New  -Yorker. 

WANTED  -Jnh  by  hard  working,  well-recom¬ 
mended  poultry  man;  expert  on  feeding  and 
.Ight8;  willing  to  work  a  month  on  trial  to 
pr,.\e  ability;  salary  $100  per  month  and  main 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  2027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  (middle-aged)  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  on  farm;  state  wages, 
location,  etc  .MRS.  K.  VAN  HOSEN,  Sehodaek 
Landing,  N.  Y. 

Si  n  ATION  WANTED — Caretaker  or  manager; 

life  experience  on  farm;  31  years  old;  wife 
ami  two  children ;  lover  of  nice  stock;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2030,  care  Rural 
•New  l  orker. 

GARDENER — Married,  no  children;  life  exper¬ 
ience  (lower*,  vegetable*,  landscape;  present 
Place  unexpectedly  closed  up;  best  references; 
care  cow*,  chickens,  etc.:  bandy  with  tools: 
gentleman's  estate  preferred.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  MANAGER  23  year*'  experience  dairy 
farming.  A.  It.  0.,  certified  milk  and  all 
branches  -if  modern  farming;  excellent  refer- 
cnees,  ADVERTISER  2032,  care  Rural  New- 
x  orker. 

I  HAVE  made  poultry  raising  my  life  work;  I 
want  a  position  where  Intelligent  work  will 
be  mutually  profitable:  I  am  2ti,  single,  well 
educated.  American,  amt  know  every  branch  of 
the  poultry  game;  1  can  handle  nnv  preposition 
oil  salary  or  shares;  references  that  will  con¬ 
vince:  ready  now.  ADVERTISER  2035,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


vot  NG  WOMAN,  with  daughters,  seven  ami 
eight  years,  wishes  position  on  modern  farm; 
near  good  school.  ADVERTISER  2031,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MtiMAN,  experienced  iu  gardening  and  small 
fruit  rotaingr*  iilso  work,  i!  os  Iron  position 

with  florist,  nursery  or  hous»*.  ADVICU- 

TISKR  2(KM,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’DI  LTRYM-VN  Working  manager;  Cornell 
trained;  host  of  references;  10  years  iu  lire* 
ent  position;  no  plant  too  large ;  salary  or  salary 
and  percentage  basis;  only  a  llrst-class  proposi¬ 
tion  considered.  ADVERTISER  2039,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


7.  ,  *  n"“  poultry  farm,  equipped;  lo¬ 

cality  immaterial;  slate  particulars  price 
terms.  BOX  31,  Flutdilug,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


FDR  SALE— In  Sharon,  Coun.,  1,80-acre  farm; 

lnrjp*  brick,  ll-room  hous**;  larjre  burns;  run- 
ning  water  in  house  aud  barns;  electric  lights- 
on  G rami  Trunk  road,  at  the  gate  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire#:  line  view:  ideal  Summer  home  for  city 
family:  pure  ntr  thrown  in.  JAS.  G.  ROBERTS 
Sharon,  Coun. 

For  BALL  -Valuable  112-aere  farm  of  Samuel 
Brnbachcr,  deceased,  in  Cheater  Countv  Fa  ■ 
two  mile*  south  of  Pottstmvn:  close  to  Rrethveii 
church;  line  10  room  house,  large  barn.  silo,  out¬ 
buildings.  all  kinds  fruit,  running  water,  never- 
fnlllng  spring,  with  house,  hay,  straw  nnd  20 
acres  wheat  included;  this  farm  1#  in  high  #t*te 
of  cultivation.  ROSA  BRUBACUER.  Admx., 
Hoqte  3»  rottKtnwn.  I*a. 


lO  RLN'T  Small  farm;  good  building*;  express 
four  hours,  fast  freight  one  night  to  New 
York ;  make  good  poultry  plant:  small  rent, 
easily  paid.  Addres#  ADVERTISER  2014,  care 
Rural  New-  Yorker. 


FTUt  SALE  CHEAP — Four  acres,  on  Hunters 
Avenue.  Babylon;  3(H)  feet  from  cement  mail 
of  Deer  Park  Avenue.  CONRAD  C.  TAYLOR. 
Deer  Park  Avenue,  Babylon,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  rout.  With  Option  of  purchase,  me 
dinm  sized  farm;  good  soil,  buildings,  orchard, 
water  and  woodlot:  Orange  County,  N.  Y  [in¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— My  233  acre  dairy, 
truck  and  poultry  farm;  on  main  road;  two 
miles  from  Newport,  stores,  churches  ami  high 
school:  good  building*  and  good  level  ground: 
exchange  for  city  or  town  property  or  for  a 
waterpower  grist  or  sawmill,  or  for  a*  small 
farm.  M.  B.  WEKERLE.  R.  No.  1.  Newport, 
N*  J* 


FOR  SALE — Eight  room  field  stone  and  frame 
house,  all  modern  improvements;  three  acres; 
high  elevation;  one  mile  to  station;  one  hour  to 
city;  finely  situated  for  poultry  raising;  $7,500. 
MRS.  A.  p.  DONGAN,  Mont  vale,  N'.  J, 


WANTED  Farm,  It)  to  20  acre#;  must  be  good 
buildings;  commuting  distance  from  New 
York;  give  alt  particulars  first  letter.  PRES- 
TON,  550  Carlton  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -10-acre  farm,  suitable  for  poultry: 

45  miles  fnun  New  York  City;  six  room  house 
In  A  1  condition;  one-half  mile  from  railroad 
station  Address  ADVERTISER  2038.  core 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14S  acres;  six  cow*  and  heifer#, 
purebred  bull.  3  horses,  poultry,  crops  ami 
tools;  good  buildings;  running  spring  water;  one 
mile  postofllee  and  stores:  half  mile  school  and 
church;  mud  sell  on  account  of  other  business; 
price  $5,700;  $2,000  cash;  balance  easy  tern'*. 
AD\  ERTlSE't  2033.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ORANGE  GROVE  Five  acres,  for  sale.  Mobile. 

Ala.  Further  information  inquire  CKAltl.ES 
MOLUSKY,  92  Orange  Street.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


i  SUPERINTENDENT — Long  experience  in  estate 
work,  specializing  In  poultry;  10  years  in 
present  position;  best  of  references;  Cornell 
trained.  ADVERTISER  2040.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

28-ROOM  Sit mricr  hotel,  with  9  room  cottage. 

in  popular  Hebrew*  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  Oily;  100-acre  farm  Iu  connec¬ 
tion;  Ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
for  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 357  acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
locaUon;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 

TEMPL1N,  CoatcHvllIe,  Pa. 

FARM  of  141  acre*  for  #ale  in  Pennsylvania, 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  near 
Trenton;  productive  land,  good  buildings;  old 
shade;  near  trolley  and  State  road;  price 
*12,000.  IIENRY  WYNKOOP.  Yardley,  Pa. 

A  300-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM;  100  head  capacity; 

U-i  miles  to  station;  l.OOO.(KK)  feet  of  saw 
timber;  sugar  bush.  400  buckets:  $8,000;  easy 
terms.  MANSON  L.  SMITH,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FARM— Near  Chatham;  110  acres;  70  tillable, 

14  In  wood;  brooks,  springs;  10-room  house; 
with  or  without  slock,  luols.  B.  S.  McPHKH- 
60N,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — First-class  dairy  farm  of  279  acres; 

fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools;  2Vj 
nidi's  from  railroad  town;  district  school  on 
farm;  this  farm  must,  be  wold  to  settle  a  part¬ 
nership  business.  BOX  174,  Duw*n.*vllle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Tenant  farmer,  on  shares,  for  300- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  Whitehouse,  N.  ,7. ;  up  to- 
date  machinery,  Including  tractor;  cuts  over 
150  tous  of  liuy;  well  stocked:  a  tenant  house; 
liberal  arrangements  to  honest,  intelligent 
farmer.  Address  PR(JF*.  V.  G.  8IMKHOV ITCH, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

ADIRONDACK  FARM  —  300  acre#;  good  soil. 

market  location;  fine  for  Summer  home; 
heavily  timbered:  cheap.  ADVERTISER  2011, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 036  acres,  in  famous  Piedmont  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia;  laud  very  fertile;  42  bushel* 
wheat  per  sere;  well  watered;  open  Winters; 
long  growing  season;  two  crops  on  all  land;  a 
great  stock  farm;  fine  young  orchard;  Improved 
roml;  telephone;  mail  at  door;  three  dwellings; 
cheapest  farm  In  this  seetlon;  $40  per  acre; 
long  time  to  pay;  will  sell  half  the  acreage. 

P.  B,  MEYER,  Farwvllle,  Va. 

FOR  SALT: — Farm;  145  acres;  good  buildings; 

fenced;  orchard,  wood;  one  mile  from  high 
school:  price  right;  terms  easy.  BOX  16.  Dun¬ 
dee.  Yntea  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SIX  ACRES,  fruit.  300  ehicken#,  geese,  pig, 
mule.  Ford  car.  five  poultry  houses,  hnv.  im¬ 
plement#.  house  (eight  rooms),  barn;  two*  mile# 
station;  27  mile*  N.  Y.  City;  sacrifice  $7,700; 
easy  terms.  MAGItATH,  Spring  Valley,  N.  y! 

WHO  WANTS  MONEY?  Huy  my  farm;  good 
land,  markets  and  earnings;  easy  and  econoin- 
o'**  to  work  by  good  manager.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  2007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINE  old  fashioned  country  home;  nine  rooms; 

store;  good  business;  established  five  years; 
on  State  road;  large  plot  fruits;  near  two  lakes 
church.  School;  Christians;  Summer  resort:  ele¬ 
vation  2.090  feet;  wondorful  view;  $3,500 
terms,  or  $3,000  cash.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2006,  Care  Rural  Nct.'-YorVer. 

EXCHANGE  —  Large  dairy,  grain  farm;  good 
one;  consider  general  store,  garage,  income 
property.  8.  M.  BREED,  McDonough.  N.  Y. 

120- ACRE  FARM,  in  Monroe  Countv  pa  •  80 
acre#  tillable,  the  rest  timber  land;  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  Ideal  pla.-e  for 
poultry  keeping;  spring,  brook  running  through 
property  Write  or  call  to  HARLEY  B.  SAXE, 
Effort,  Monroe.  Co.,  Pa. 

A  FARM,  119  acres,  near  Westerly.  R.  I,,  with 
over  500  young-  fruit,  trees,  mostly  tipple,  of¬ 
fers  an  opportunity  to  a  farmer  tp  take  hold, 
who  cnti  support  himself  while  building  up  a 
good  future:  farm  owned  by  party  who  cannot 
give  it  attention.  ADVERTISER  2028.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER.  WANTED — To  rent  my  150-acre  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  fnrm  on  half  shares;  posses¬ 
sion  December  1;  everything  up-to-date;  have 
Implements;  reference  required.  BTJRD  P. 
EVANS.  Trappe  Pa 


Miscellaneous 


MILK  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
store*  $1.75;  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  GO-ID.  cans,  $7.50; 

buckwheat ,  $6.60;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  clover  extracted,  1922  crop;  5 
lbs.,  $1.25:  10  lbs  .  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.1-5;  10  lbs..  $1.90:  postpaid  to  4th  zone;  each 
additional  zone  add  10c  for  p's,  20c  for  10's; 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
tire  Farm  Bureau  members.  RANSOM  FARM, 
1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  genuine  Aunt  Hannah  Adirondack 
balsam  pillow;  soothing,  refreshing,  invigorat¬ 
ing;  8-lb.  pillow.  $1.25;  cash  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  I’lne  Hill  Camp,  Raquette  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  hotiev.  5-lb. 

palls.  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  J.  BO  REM  AN,  Box  87.  Katonah, 
N.  Y.  •  ' 

ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay:  several  car*  mixed 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear  Tim¬ 
othy  and  straw  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route  4, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone,  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  and  Timothy  bay.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted;  circular  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 10  lbs.  finest  white.  $2  in  3d  zone; 

$2.20  In  4th  Zone;  buckwheat  20c  less;  1,0-ib. 
cans,  white,  $7.80.  f.  o.  b.  here;  buckwheat, 
$0.  F.  W.  LEASER,  Fayettpvllle,  X.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  basswood,  extracted,  delivered 
3d  zone,  3  lb*.  $1.25,-  10  lbs,,  $2.15;  clover, 
amber  color,  fine  fiavor,  $1  15  and  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.15  ami  $1.90;  larger  quantities  buck¬ 
wheat.  ask  price:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H. 
F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Light  extracted,  Autumn  fiower  honev; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.15; 

delivered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON! 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Candee  or  Buckeye  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bator,  any  size.  W.  A.  JOHNSTON.  Box  91. 
Route  No.  1,  Bridgejtort.  Conn. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2  15; 

buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  special 

price*  ori  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Knit  SALE- — Best  grade  maple  svrup,  $2  50  per 
^  gallon.  C.  TIMMERMAN.  R.  3,  Cortland, 

(, RAIN  THRESHER,  hay  baler,  drill,  gas  en¬ 
gine,  binder  and  other  farm  maehlnerr;  prac¬ 
tically  new.  JESSE  COLLINS.  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YELLOW  Jersey,  White  Hyman.  Red  Porto  Rico 
sweet  potatoes,  bushel.  $1.20;  barrel  $2  50. 
COLIN  McNlCOL,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — Best  qualitv  maple  svrnp; 

grape#  or  cash  taken.  DEN.  ROBINSON. 
Pawlct,  Vt. 

Ml  ST  SELL — 6,000  Candee  Incubator;  used  four 
season#;  every (hing  good  as  uew:  price  $550 
f.  o.  b.  S.  KLINE,  Mlddleercek,  Pa. 


12  20  C1.K\  ELAND  tructor,  with  2  bottom  plow; 

must  Is-  sold;  $050  for  quick  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1986,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PEANUTS— New  crop,  fancy  hand-picked;  10 
$4.25:  postpaid,  insured. 
MAI  LE  CHOI  E  FARMS,  Fraukliu.  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Chestnut  post*,  out  to  suit  your 
rilfbt :  write,  stating  your  ne'eds. 
ZEHFASS  FARM.  Dunsville,  N.  Y. 

TOR  SAI.E — Quarter  horsepower  motor  and 
vacuum  cleaner,  32  volts,  direct  current; 
good  condition;  $35.  R.  A.  DICKINSON,  Apple- 
ton.  N.  Y. 

TOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
svrup.  $2,50  gal.;  10-lb.  can  sugar.,  $3.00: 

guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

FOR  SAI.E — Pure  extracted  clover  honev  5 -lb 
palls.  $1.25;  10  lb*..  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zoom  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah. 


WA/TED—To  buy  390  egg  Cyphers  or  similar 
nof-jur  Inrn  batons,  also  larito  nlno  braodor 
I  AIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Theresa,  N  y! 

A  (KRISTIAN,  cultured  couple  living  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  would  like  to 
share  their  home  for  the  Winter,  or  longer,  with 
n  lady  not  ov»»r  50;  rt'fproncos  «»x  oh  nuclei.  For 
rurtlelilnrn  address  BOX  105,  I)p von.  Pa. 

^  *'Hg  Cypher*  Incubator  atul  six 

nimfrev  .1?  condition.  OLIVET 

I'H  LJKi  r  ARM,  Elmer  N.  J. 

TONS  of  extra  good  cattle  beets. 
DEAN  M.  BAlkBEH,  Ska nea teles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  CO  lb.  can  at  m 
.  clover  bassw  ood.  $7. SO:  buokwhra 

$*Y.3,°,:  49  lbs..  $5.1,0  and  $4.80;  10  lbs.,  deliver# 

A'  UllVr  2! J'0*'1*1  *""»'•  $2.05  and  $1.80.  RA 
C.  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  I. HOOK  i  ARM  pure  pork  sausage. 

made  from  olir  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm; 
.1  lb*,  for  si.  i  "stpaid  anvwhere;  black 
nuts,  to  lb.*. . - 


wal- 


nuts.  10  lbs.  for  $1 ;  shellhnrk  hickorrnuts  5 
lb*,  for  si.  postpaid  SUNNY  Brook  FARM 
\\  mterton  Sullivan  Co..  N.  \\ 

HOMES  WANTED  There  is  no  greater  char 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserv 
b  between  the  age*  of  seven  and  12  vea 
Jus  is  real  charity,  uud  we  earnestly  'sol 
the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  Y. 
Stale  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BURK11 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  Citv. 


A  vacuum  cleaner  that  uses  no  electricity  and  costs  not 
a  penny  for  operation— that  is  the  wonderful  Vacuette 
which  has  freed  more  than  225,000  women  from  drudgery, 
and  which  you  can  have  demonstrated  free  in  your  home. 

The  Vacuette  is  as  easy  to  use  as  a  carpet  sweeper  and  it 
has  no  attachments  for  you  to  adjust— no  wires,  no  cords, 
no  plugs  or  other  outside  equipment  to  handle.  Its  work 
is  all  done  with  its  own  self-contained  mechanism. 

Just  push  the  Vacuette  over  rugs  and  carpets  and 
see  them  actually  glow  with  cleanliness.  Wherever  the 
Vacuette  has  passed  the  dirt  and  dust  are  gone— drawn 
into  the  bag  by  the  swiftly  revolving  brush  and  the  power¬ 
ful  air  suction.  All  this  in  so  little  time  that  your  sweeping 
is  done  almost  before  you  realize  it. 

The  Vacuette  makes  leisure  time  possible  by  helping 
you  to  get  your  sweeping  done  more  quickly  than  you  can 
do  it  in  the  old  fashioned  ways— more  easily  than  you  could 
do  it  with  a  heavy,  complicated  machine— and  at  no  cost. 
Nothing  to  pay  for  electricity. 


When  the  Vacuette  was  announced  women  everywhere  welcomed 
it  as  the  work  saving  device  they  had  so  long  been  looking  for.  Ia 
thousands  of  homes  where  it  has  been  used  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
pronounced  the  simplest,  most  practical  of  all  vacuum  cleaners.  It  is 
light,  efficient,  automatic. 

Examine  the  Vacuette  critically.  Notice  its  compact  form,  strong 
construction,  and  the  wonderful  simplicity  of  its  mechanism.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  no  unnecessary  weight.  And  with  all  its  advan¬ 
tages— its  price  is  only  about  half  what  anyone  would  willingly  pay 
for  a  really  good  vacuum  cleaner. 

Free  Demonstration  in  Your  Home 

We  have  representatives  in  nearly  every  locality  who  can  be  found  by  referring  to 
name  Vacuette  Sales  Co.  in  the  phone  book.  If.  however,  you  do  not  find  one  in  your 
city,  write  direct  to  us  and  we  will  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration  in  your  home. 

Our  representatives  are  intelligent,  reliable  men  and  women  who  show  housewives 
how  the  Vacuette  saves  work  and  expense  in  the  home.  They  have  our  backing  and  our 
recommendation.  They  will  give  you  their  time— explain  everything.  They  will  let  you 
aee  the  Vacuette  actually  at  work  on  your  own  rugs  and  carpets— then  you  can  make 
your  own  decision  about  it. 

Local  Salesmen  Wanted 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  Vacuette  that  we  need  a  few  more  active  men  to 
demonstrate  it  and  to  make  sales  direct  to  the  user.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  the  kind 
that  ambitious,  active  men  are  looking  for— a  proposition  of  the  kind  that  seldom  comes 
to  a  man  more  than  once.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  Exclusively  by  a 

THE  SCOTT  &  FETZER  COMPANY 

Dept.  36  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Also  Manufactured  in  Canada  by  VACUETTES,  Ltd., 

Miller  Building,  48  York  Street,  Toronto  nr  M 

.i 

Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Modern  Priscilla 


Look  For 
the  Name  on 
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Applying  the  Buttercup  Test 

Jl 


If  you  took  a 
knife  and  sliced 
it  through— 

here’s  what  you’d  find: 


Not  just  a  shell  of  rubber  and  stiffened 
fabric — but  the  real  explanation  of  the 
rugged  strength  that  gives  to  “U.  S.  ” 
Boots  extra  months  of  wear. 

First  a  series  of  strong  reinforcements, 
from  seven  to  eleven  layers  of  rubber  and 
sturdy  fabric  at  every  point  of  strain  and 
wear — across  the  instep,  above  the  heel, 
about  the  ankle,  etc. — 

A  flange  shaped  sole  of  one  single,  solid 
piece  of  rubber,  extending  all  the  way  from 
toe  to  back  of  the  heel — 

Tough,  flexible  rubber  everywhere  backed  by  tin- 
best  grade  of  heavy,  close-woven  fabric — 

A  special  lining  that  adds  stiffness  to  the  upper  and 
prevents  wearing  out  from  the  inside. 


* 

t 


The  diagrams  on  the  left  show  you  some  of  these 
details.  Every  one  means  longer  wear  and  greater 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 


th k  soli< — A  thu  k, .  '.  ngle  layer  of 
the  finest,  toughest  nigh-grade  rub¬ 
ber.  Its  flange  s  nape  means  extra 
protection  and  it/tar.  A  rugged 
outside  foxing  unites  the  sole  and 
the  upper  into  one  solid  piece. 


hack  of  thb  heel — Eleven  lay- 
•rs  of  heavy  duck  and  highest  grade 
rubber  make  this  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  points  of  the  whole  boo t. 


•  hb  instep — A  loot  has  no  lacing  in 
4 'font ,  like  a  shoe,  to  give  ar  you  walk. 
Every  mile  you  go,  the  rubber  bends 
and  buckles  900  times.  IVe’ ve  put  a 
'tries  of  graduated  reinforcing  layers 
.nto  the  instep,  combining  unusual 
flexibility  with  surprising  strength. 


THB  ankle— Here's  where  so  many 
boots  sag  and  crack.  The  UU.  S .”  Boot 
has  an  extra  " collar ”  that  runs  all  the 
way  round  the  leg ,  and  on  top  of  that 
is  vulcanized  a  heavy  side-stay. 


boot  comfort. 

We’ve  been  making  rubber  footwear  for  75  years. 
We  don’t  just  buy  rubber — we  produce  on  our  own 
plantations  the  finest  grade  that  can  be  grown.  Our 
factories  are  manned  by  the  most  experienced  boot¬ 
makers  in  the  country — craftsmen  who  know  the 
value  of  painstaking  care.  And  we’re  proud  of  the 
results — and  of  the  satisfaction  “I  .  S.”  Boots  are  giv¬ 
ing  to  farmers  everywhere. 

Other  Footwear — all  built  for 

long  wear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big 
U.  S.  line.  There’s  the  U.  S.  Walrus,  the  famous  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe — the  U.  S.  Lace  Bootee,  a  rubber 
workshoe  to  he  worn  over  your  socks  for  spring  and 
fall — U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  the  styles  and 
sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look  for  the  “U.  S.  ” 
trademark  before  you  buy — the  honor  mark  of  the 
oldest  rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Ask  Jar 


Trade 


Mark 


U.S!  Boots 


A  Truly  Co-operative  Roadside  Market 


An  INCREASING  INDUSTRY,— Anyone  who  has 
traveled  by  auto  during  the  past  Summer  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  road¬ 
side  markets.  Some  of  these  stands  have  a  crude 
appearance  and  are  in  no  way  attractive,  while 
others  are  so  arranged  that  you  can  hardly  pass  by 
without  stopping  to  strike  a  bargain.  There  is  one 
market  that  I  have  passed  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  during  the  past  season  that  has  always  made 
a  particular  appeal  to  me.  The  owner  evidently  had 
some  sense  of  salesmanship,  because  his  market 
always  looked  attractive,  even  when  others  were 
beginning  to  wane.  Determined  to  find  out  more 
about  this  particular  market.  I  stopped  a  few  days 
ago  to  get  as  much  first  hand  information  as  I  could 
from  the  owners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall.  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Hall  with  as  much  emphasis  as  Mr. 
Ilall  for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  see  later.  The 
facts  in  this  case  cannot  be  complete,  as  Mr.  Hall 
related  them  so  rapidly  and  so  enthusiastically  that 
my  pencil  could  operate  only  fast  enough  to  touch 
the  high  points. 

A  SPECIAL  INSTANCE.— When  I  arrived  at  the 


a  businesslike  manner  he  produced  a  very  attractive 
card,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  caption,  “Tourist 
Inn,  Phone  4.1  Y  1M."  Underneath  this  was  printed, 
“Lodging — Meals  if  Desired.  W.  S.  Hall.  Stanley. 
N.  Y.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  was  a  parting  shot 
to  the  customer  in  case  he  might  forget  where  he 
bought  some  of  the  products:  “On  the  main  road 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  six  miles  west  of  Geneva. 
10  miles  east  of  Canandaigua."  As  soon  as  I  had 
read  this  and  noticed  my  surroundings  I  realized 
that  I  was  visiting  no  common  roadside  market. 
The  geniality  of  the  owner  gave  me  courage  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  As  I  was  interrogating  him  I 
found  myself  being  piloted  toward  the  house  and 
into  the  cellar  where  some  of  the  reserve  supplies 
were  kept.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  listing  the 
things  that  were  for  sale  I  included  dill  pickles  at. 
the  head  of  the  list.  This  was  intentional,  because 
the  dill  pickles  are  one  of  the  big  items  of  sale  and 
one  that  the  market  is  famous  for.  As  I  passed  into 
the  cellar  I  noticed  cask  after  cask  of  dill  pickles 
in  brine  and  some  of  the  dill  plant  still  piled  on  the 
casks.  I  did  not  go  any  farther  for  a  time,  but 


did  not  have  to  have  some  help  for  all  this  work 
his  eyes  twinkled  and  he  remarked :  “She  ropes 
me  in  sometimes."  I  found  later  that  Mr.  Hall  did 
Help  considerably  in  getting  the  products  together 
in  the  house  and  she  in  turn  helped  with  the  road¬ 
side  market.  We  just  pause  here  to  add  this  for 
emphasis.  Here  is  but  an  example  of  the  way  they 
work  together:  One  night  a  few  years  ago.  before 
they  had  the  roadside  market,  they  were  marketing 
their  strawberries  at  Auburn.  On  one  particular 
day  the  market  was  flooded  and  they  were  unable 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  If*  crates  of  strawberries 
■which  they  had  on  their  load.  They  were  compelled 
tc  take  eight  crates  of  berries  home.  They  were 
not  discouraged  by  their  experience,  for  as  soon  as 
they  got  home  they  set  about  finding  some  means 
of  caring  for  the  berries  before  they  could  spoil. 
"Before  we  finished  our  job  that  night.”  Mr.  Hall 
stated,  "we  had  made  .‘>00  cans  of  jam.”  These  were 
sold  on  the  roadside  market  later. 

WHERE  THE  GOODS  COME  FROM.— Having 
noticed  that  the  market  is  always  well  supplied.  I 
asked  Mr.  Hall  if  the  products  were  all  from  their 


The  Roadside  Market  All  Ready  for  Business.  Fig.  501 


farm  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  just  getting  the  dis¬ 
play  out  for  the  day,  and  when  1  told  them  I  would 
like  to  photograph  it  they  hustled  around,  and  while 
I  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  I  thought  as  1  waited 
that  there  was  hardly  any  farm  or  home  product 
that  Could  be  found  in  that  section  that  was  not 
included  in  the  array  which  they  brought  out.  I 
attempted  to  list  the  things  as  they  brought  them 
out,  and  here  is  a  list  that  will  surprise  you. 
at  least  it  did  me:  Dill  pickles,  marmalade  of 
various  kinds,  strained  honey,  jam.  canned  penis 
pickled  cucumbers,  tomato  catsup,  peach  marmalade, 
mixed  pickles  grapes,  Hubbard  squash,  beets.  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  Lima  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  cauli¬ 
flower,  pie  pumpkins,  cabbage  and  a  showcase  for 
the  linked  goods,  sweet  elder,  buttermilk.  In  tie' 
background  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  blackboard, 
and  on  it  the  sale  Of  dressed  Belgian  hares  was 
called  to  your  attention.  Thinking  that  this  prob¬ 
ably  was  an  old  sign.  I  asked  Mr.  Hall  about  it.  and 
he  quickly  replied  that  they  had  sold  a  large  number 
during  the  past  week.  "Oh.  yes,”  he  said,  "we  have 
SO  on  hand  now.” 

I  low  IT  STARTED. — When  I  started  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Hull  I  asked  wliat  his  name  was,  and  in 


halted  Mr.  Hall  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  start 
all  this.  “Well.”  he  replied,  "I  can  answer  that  best 
by  telling  a  story.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a 
Swedish  follow,  and  four  years  ago.  while  at  his 
farm.  I  saw  some  dill  growing,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  want  some  of  it  to  make  myself  some  dill 
pickles.  I  accepted  some,  and  as  a  result  we  put 
down  a  crock  for  our  own  use.  This  idea  seemed 
to  grow,  and  the  second  year  1  put  down  119  gal¬ 
lons,  the  third  year  44r>  gallons,  and  we  have  now  on 
hand  1,100  gallons  of  dill  pickles." 

As  he  finished  liis  story  lie  took  me  over  to  an 
open  barrel  where  the  pickles  were  still  in  the  brine, 
and  there  he  showed  me  how  he  had  packed  them 
by  using  first  a  layer  of  grape  leaves  and  dill  and 
then  a  layer  of  pickles  and  another  layer  of  grape 
and  dill,  and  so  on. 

GARDEN.  BAKERY  AND  CANNED  GOODS, — 
As  for  the  garden  truck.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  he 
had  always  been  interested  in  the  garden  and  took 
great  pride  in  the  products  which  he  raised.  With 
these  vegetables  and  the  fruit  from  the  nearby  or¬ 
chard  the  roadside  market  was  begun.  Mrs.  Hall 
contributed  her  part  by  adding  the  baked  goods  and 
canned  goods.  When  i  asked  Mr.  iiall  if  Mrs,  Hall 


own  farm.  He  replied  that  most  of  them  were,  but 
that  some,  like  peaches,  were  sold  for  the  neighbors 
on  a  commission  basis.  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  they 
sold  this  past  season  between  200  and  ”>00  bushels 
of  peaches  for  neighbors.  Their  commission  was  10 
cents  a  bushel.  Some  of  the  peaches  were  from 
farms  five  miles  from  the  State  road.  There  was 
one  other  interesting  fact  about  the  commission 
business  which  is  carried  on  here,  and  that  was  with 
regard  to  pears.  The  local  farmers’  co-operative 
packing  house  shipped  a  large  number  of  pears.  In 
packing  them  they  found  some  pears  that  were  too 
ripe  to  be  included  safely  in  the  pack.  Mr.  Hall 
sold  all  of  these  at  the  roadside  market  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  This  enabled  him  to  round  our  his 
display  and  at  the  same  time  the  packing  house  was 
able  to  dispose  of  a  product  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  Honey  was  also  sold  on  the  com¬ 
mission  basis.  The  commission  business  should  not 
he  misconstrued,  because  in  conducting  it  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  Mr. 
Hall  had  for  those  who  were  not  so  well  located  as 
he.  In  my  visit  to  the  cellar  I  neglected  to  mention 
the  large  amount  of  berry  juice  which*  was  being 
stored  for  making  Summer  drinks,  A  large  number 
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of  their  raspberries  are  crushed  and  list'd  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  cold  drinks  that  arc  sold  ou  the  roadside 
market.  Mr.  Hall  jestingly  remarked  as  he  showed 
them  to  me:  “These  are  uufermenred  juices,  too." 

GOOD  STUFF  AND  GOOD  1 ‘RICKS.— 1  was  so 
Occupied  with  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Ilall  that  1 
did  not  get  the  prices  of  all  the  products  which  he 
had  for  sale.  The  dill  pickles  were  sold  for  25  cents 
a  dozen,  and  they  are  tilling  crock's  for  customers 
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reason  to  believe  that  these  reports  are  true.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  still  believe  that  Ilubam  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  rhe  greatest  manorial  plants  ever  introduced 
when  we  learn  how  best  to  use  it  and  the  scientists 
have  developed  the  most  promising  strains.  We  do 
not  advise  "plunging”  on  it  or  paying  high  prices 
for  seed,  but  it  will  pay  to  use  it  reasonably. 

More  Rough  Land  Orchard  Experience 

GIVE  PROPER.  CARE.— Perhaps  the  reply  to  the 
pasture  orchard  inquiry  on  page  114.'*  was  too 
emphatic  about  the  fire*  danger  under  .such  condi¬ 
tions.  The  writer  has  never  known  an  orchard  on 
rough  land  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  tire*.  If  it 
cannot  be  plowed  the  rocks  are  likely  to  be  so 
numerous  that  tire  may  be  kept  from  sweeping 
through.  The  bad  condition  of  many  such  orchards 
with  .".n-y car-old  trees  of  10-year-ohl  size,  likewise  with 
many  dead  limbs  and  numerous  vacancies,  is  owing 
to  neglect  only.  After  much  experience  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  an  80-yen r-o Id  neighbor,  .'in 
extensive  planter  who  insists  that  "a  tree  will  grow 
anywhere  if  you  will  take  care  of  it":  that  is.  feed 
and  spray  it  and  give  cultivation  or  mulch.  Some 


nearly  worthless  piece  of  land  made  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  on  the  farm,  hut  it  is  well  to  think 
the  problem  through  to  the  end  before'  beginning. 
The  old  saying  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  land  than 
to  make  it.  applies  to  orchards  as  well  as  other  crops. 
Why  tie  one's  legs  before  starting  to  run,  and  why 
jump  hurdles,  unless  one  like-  that  kind  of  a  race? 

GOOD  LAND  PAYS. — As  a  business  proposition 
it  would  have  been  hotter  to  use  first-class,  handy 
land.  Good,  easy-working,  fertile  land  may  he  lmd 
in  most  j »arts  of  Connecticut,  at  around  $50  per  acre, 
mainly  on  credit  if  necessary.  The  yearly  interest 
on  cost  would  bo  only  $.'**.  which  would  he  repaid  by 
difference  in  cost  in  plowing  and  cultivation.  There 
would  be  no  rocks  and  steep  slopes  to  make  spraying, 
picking  and  hauling  diflicult  and  dangerous,  and  to 
spoil  the  fruit  dropping  front  the  trees.  No  hushes 
or  witch  grass  hard  to  get  at,  around  the  rocks.  The 
modern  orchard  should  be  adapted  to  modern  re¬ 
quirements,  It  should  not  be  a  hilly,  rocky,  hack  lot. 
but  should  be  oil  the  best  of  corn  land,  close  to  Urn 
road,  where  a  truck  can  drive  in  and  haul  the  tipples 
from  under  the  trees  directly  to  the  city  market,  or 
at  least  to  the  railroad  station.  It  costs  high  to 
operate  an  orchard  nowadays,  and  every  saving  and 
convenience  adds  to  the  margin  of  profit. 
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irom  distant  points.  The  joe  pumpkins  were  sold 
for  10  cents  each — three  for  a  quarter.  The  cabbage 
sold  tor  5  cents  each — six  for  a  quarter.  Hubbard 
squash  sold  for  .'1  cents  a  pound.  Rottled  catsup  of 
their  own  making  sold  for  $1,50  a  gallon  and  in 
small  bottles  for  10,  20  and  25  cents,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  roadside  markets  that  I  have  seen  this  is 
the  most  unique.  The  operator  is  a  salesman.  His 
products  are  of  the  very  best.  'There  is  no  junk  for 
sale,  lie  says  he  likes  it,  and  this  j-  his  fourth 
year.  What  more  could  anyone  ask?  lie  is  not 
wondering  if  it  will  pay,  but  is  going  after  every 
detiiil  to  make  it  pay.  T  have  used  the  pronoun 
"he”  to  a  large  extent  in  this  article,  lmt  truthfully 
it  should  he  "lie  and  she,”  for  it  is  a  double  team, 
each  pulling  a  mighty  heavy  load.  It  is  not  all  as 
easy  as  passing  out  products  to  customers  in  high- 
powered  cars.  The  work  behind  the  scenes  is  what 
counts.-  k.  a.  p. 

Experience  With  Hubam  Clover 

SOME  time  ago  you  requested  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  ilubam  clover  to  report, 
in  February,  11)20.  I  received  a  packet  of  seed  from 
tie  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  I  planted  it  in  my 
garden  in  April  and  grew  from  if  about  a  quart  of 
'■eed.  I  planted  this  Ihe  following  Spring  and  ob¬ 
tained  12  lbs.  of  seed.  East  March  I  sowed  this  seed 
on  live  acres  of  wheat  on  which  I  had  sown  Timothy 
the  Fall  before.  I  also  sowed  one  bushel  of  Red 
clover  seed  at  the  same  time  1  sowed  the  Ilubam. 

I  obtained  a  good  stand  of  both  clover  and  Timothy, 
also  a  good  stand  of  Ilubam.  How  is  that  for 
four  crops  off  the  same  ground  in  one  season? 
But  this  story  is  not  finished  yet.  After  the  wheat 
was  cut  the  Hubam  took  full  possession,  hut  it  was 
not  thick  enough  to  smother  out  the  clover  and 
Timothy.  If  grew  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  more.  In 
September  we  went  in  with  the  binder  and  cut  and 
bound  it  up,  setting  about  four  or  five  bundles  to¬ 
gether.  Last  week  wo  put  it  through  a  clover  lniller 
and  obtained  2< > bushels  of  seed. 

You  may  think  this  is  some  fish  story,  but  I  can 
prove  every  word  of  it  by  our  County  Agent.  Be¬ 
sides.  I  have  tin*  goods  to  show.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  some  unfavorable  reports  have  been  sent  in. 
our  farmers  seem  slow  to  take  advantage  of  a  good 
thing.  For  instance,  Ihe  value  of  Alfalfa  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  and  yet  not  one  farmer  in  50  grows 
it.  of  course  Hubam  is  just  in  its  infancy,  but  my 
honest  opinion  is  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  One  can 
sow  it  in  March  and  by  June  cun  have  an  abundance 
of  pasture  lasting  until  cold  weather.  m.  ii.  k. 
Greene  Co.,  O. 

B.  N.-Y. — We  have  lmd  a  number  of  reports  re¬ 
garding  Hubam.  These  reports  vary,  running  nil 
the  way  from  reasonable  success  to  failure.  Several 
readers  say  they  seeded  the  clover  in  Spring,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  good  crop  of  hay.  The  plants  started 
slow  ly,  and  on  weedy  ground  the  weeds  outgrew  and 
stunted  it.  This  is  a  common  report  by  those  who 
found  Ilubam  unsatisfactory.  M-is(  of  those  who 
report  failures  conclude  that  the  old  biennial  Sweet 
Hover  is  superior  In  Ilubam.  Some  of  these  re¬ 
porters  admit  that  they  are  disappointed  because 
they  paid  a  high  price  for  the  Ilubam  seed  and  had 
been  led  to  expect  great  things  from  ir.  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  several  reports  much  like  that 
given  by  M.  IT.  It.  of  Ohio,  and  we  have  evcr\ 


Here  is  a  farm  home  in  Wnj  ne  County.  N.  Y..  dating 
hack  probabh  a  hundred  years,  ihe  most  conspicuous 
part  of  i he  home  surrounding-  being  the  double  row  of 
locusts  leading  up  to  tie  main  entrance.  No  one  >  mild 
see  the  place  without  at  once  Idling  up  with  admiration 
for  the  -lately  arch  "t  giant  i rees  gracing  the  lawn.  Not 
long  ago  the  farm  changed  hands,  and  now  it  i-  the 
property  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  being  the  State 
cantp  site  for  that  organization,  .last  to  what  extent 
the  famous  old  trees  played  a  taii't  in  the  -ale  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  known,  but  the  fact  i-  that  every  girl  com¬ 
ing  to  Ihe  farm  near  Sodas  Point  i-  endeared  to  the 
romantic  spot  and  totes  u,  make  an  endeavor  to  return 
another  year.  Minus  the  trees,  the  lawn  would  lose, 
uiueli  of  its  stateliness.  The  trees  are  in  this  ease  a  real 
asset,  and  with  wise  planning  eve**y  lawn  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  appearance  by  the  riglu  use  of  trees.  Locusts 
do  not  often  lend  themselves  to  siteli  a  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment  as  is  here  composed,  but  there  are  many  varieties 
which  distinctly  serve  auy  lawn.  A.  u.i*. 


very  good  trees  are  on  land  so  rocky  that  ledges  and 
bowlders  fill  the  whole  space  between  two  fret's  in 
some  places.  These  trees  were  mulched  with  saw¬ 
dust.  chip-yard  waste  or  hay.  A  ton  of  the  weedy 
brook  bay  so  common  in  tin*  region  of  this  Connecti¬ 
cut  inquirer  will  give  20  lbs,  of  lmy  for  each  100 
trees,  and  often  can  be  bad  for  the  cutting.  Do  not 
leave  it  close  to  the  trees  when  they  are  young,  for 
tear  of  mice  as  well  as  fire.  Trees  will  thrive  in 
tills  way  if  the  soil  j-  well  grubbed  at  the  start,  and 
if  watched  and  tended  by  an  interested  owner. 

WORKING  THE  LAND. — Before  depending  on 
mulch  aboie  it  is  better  to  be  sure  that  tin*  piece 
cannot  be  plowed.  The  rocky  land  jpst  mentioned, 
even  the  parts  away  from  the  big  ledges,  always 
seemed  hopeless,  but  a  crack  plowman  who  boasted 
he  could  plow  any  piece  was  allowed  to  try.  and  he 
made  a  good  but  -low  job  of  it.  at  a  cost  of  fully 
$20  per  acre  for  plowing  and  harrowing.  With 
plenty  of  manure  and  slag  meal  the  land  made 
several  line  crops  which  paid  well  for  subduing  i r . 
and  the  frees  look  a-  well  as  any  trees,  although 
growing  rather  slowly.  1  >oes  it  pay?  Yes.  as  an 
experiment.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  point  out  a 


Washing  Eggs  Before  Shipment 

For  several  years  past  T  have  been  shipping  eggs  to 
the  New  York  market,  and  selling  them  through  com¬ 
mission  houses.  T  have  been  very  careful  to  k**ep  the 
quality  of  my  shipments  fir-t-class.  and  have  always 
been  very  well  satisfied  with  ni.v  returns,  having  re¬ 
ceived  pretty  regularly  a  price  next  to  the  very  top 
quotations.  In  maintaining  rhe  quality.  I  have  nevei 
slopped  badly  soiled  eggs,  lint  have  carefully  washed 
them.  I  have  been  advised  that  washed  eggs  cannot  be 
used  for  storage,  and  consequently  are  not  so  desirable 
for  market  purposes  a-  those  which  have  not  been 
washed,  and  that  most  dealers  would  prefer  to  have  a 
small  amount  of  dirt  ou  an  egg  than  to  have  it  removed 
by  any  process  except  possibly  pumice  or  sandpaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  always  shipped  washed  egg- 
in  the  same  cases  with  those  which  have  not  been 
touched,  and  have  never  been  advised,  at  least,  of  any 
deduction  because  of  their  inclusion.  As  I  stated  above, 

I  have  been  receiving  next  to  the  top  price.  Have  you 
any  explanation  for  this?  MRS.  o.  t.  a. 

IT  is  quite  possible  to  clean  Ihe  eggs  with  a  moist 
Cloth.  In  some  eases  a  small  amount  of  washing 
powder  is  used,  but  all  such  washing  takes  the  nat¬ 
ural  gloss  off  flu*  egg.  Putting  them  into  warm 
water  is  not  desirable,  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  but  almost  any  plan  is  better  than  that  ol  try¬ 
ing  to  ship  them  while  they  are  badly  soiled.  If  the 
eggs  are  fresh  and  will  stand  it  candling  test  for 
their  quality,  there  would  he  little  probability  that 
the  dealer  would  complain  because  some  had  been 
washed,  unless  lie  was  dishonestly  trying  to  find  an 
excuse  for  culling  the  price.  The  most  desired  tiling 
in  a  market  egg  is  freshness,  and  the  experts  can 
quickly  tell  about  their  quality.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  eggs  was  being  assembled  for  storage  purposes 
only,  they  might  he  more  particular  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  where  the  eggs  are  to  he  sold  immedi¬ 
ately  as  extra  fresh,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  washing 
will  make  much  difference. 

Building  Straw  Shed 

WE  are  often  asked  how  to  build  a  straw  sited 
for  live  stock.  Circular  74  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  .Vines  contains  some  excellent 
advice  about  cattle  feeding  barns  and  shelters.  The 
picture  at  Fig.  505  i-  taken  from  this  circular.  H 
shows  how  it  cheap  shed  may  be  built.  A  frame  of 
poles  is  first  put  up.  and  then  the  straw  is  blown 


Slrmr  Shl’llrr  fur  l.irr  Slnrl:.  Fig.  595 


<»r  built  over  it.  <  )f  course  such  a  shed  is  short¬ 
lived  and  temporary,  hut  it  will  keep  off  the  wind 
and  give  some  shelter  while  it  lasts.  Cornstalks 
may  he  used  in  place  of  the  straw.  The  circular 
gives  many  suggestions  about  barn  building,  of 
course  these  tilings  are  discussed  from  the  large 
Western  point  of  view,  but  our  Eastern  farmers  can 
get  much  help  from  the  circular. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

foot  or  more  wide  made  the  upright  parts;  three 
pieces  8  in.  wide  made  the  front,  and  the  same  the 
backs  of  the  nests ;  the  bottoms  rested  on  cleats 
nailed  to  the  upright  pieces.  See  preceding  page, 
Fig.  592. 

I  cleaned  off  the  droppings  once  a  week,  then  with 
a  shovel  scraped  the  surface  of  the  floor  and  threw 
it  on  the  droppings  boards  an  inch  deep.  This  dry 
earth  absorbed  the  moist  droppings,  and  there  was 
hardly  ever  any  perceptible  odor  in  the  house.  The 
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dark  red  and  almost  black  color  of  the  skin,  and 
the  fact  that  when  it  is  cut  open  we  find  the  flesh 
about  as  red  as  a  blood  orange.  This  red  color,  as 
is  shown,  is  well  distributed  all  through  the  fruit, 
and  presents  a  curious  appearance  when  the  apple 
is  cut  open.  The  fruit  is  of  good  quality,  either  for 
eating  out  of  the  hand  or  for  baking.  It  makes  a 
dark-colored  rich  jelly  which  is  quite  attractive  in 
appearance.  We  do  not  know  whether  an  apple  with 
red  flesh  would  be  attractive  to  the  ordinary  buyer. 
Most  people  are  accustomed  to  a  white  or  yellowish 
colored  flesh.  The  red  color  is  a  novelty,  but  whether 
it  would  be  permanently  appreciated  is  quite  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gage  claims  that  this  is  a  new  variety, 
quite  distinct  from  anything  else,  and  lie  proposes 
to  call  it  Knowles  Blue  Blood.  The  word  Knowles 
comes  from  the  homestead  farm  where  the  tree  is 
growing,  blue  from  the  bloom  on  the  outside,  the 
blood  from  the  inside  color  and  blue  blood  for  quality. 


Take-down  Poultry  Houses 

On  page  1107  you  published  an  article  written  by 
George  A.  Cosgrove  answering  the  query  of  a  “Railroad 
Man.”  In  this  article  lie  mentioned  a  “take-down” 
poultry-house.  I.  for  one.  will  be  glad  to  see  this  de¬ 
scribed,  and  no  doubt  there  ate  many  other  readers 
who,  being  tired  at  night,  will  neglect  to  let  you  know 
their  interest  in  the  article.  '  q,  h. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  picture  t Fig.  594)  shows  a  row  of  my  old 
slanting-front  poultry -houses,  set  10  ft.  apart, 
and  the  space  between  them  boarded  up  at  back, 
roofed  over,  and  a  wire  front  made.  This  space  was 
the  scratching  shed.  The  door  of  the  poultry -house 
opened  into  this  shed,  which  had  a  door  in  the  wire 


Profits  From  Poultry  Keeping 

We  have  had  it  impressed  upon  us  in  so  many  pre¬ 
vious  articles  rhar  a  living  could  not  be  made  from 
poultry,  that  I  am  a  bit  curious  as  to  C.  A.  X.'s  article 
on  page  1079.  “A  Heu  Man’s  Struggle,"  Are  we  to 
understand  from  his  statement  that  his  whole  income 
was  derived  from  his  500  birds,  and  that  the  various 
amounts  of  net  profit  mentioned  were  what  was  leit 
after  his  yearly  living  expenses  were  deducted? 

New  Jersey.  e.  a.  gilmour. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  poultry  account 
was  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  inventory 
of  stock,  feed  and  other  material.  During  the  year 
it  was  charged  with  the  amounts  paid  for  feed,  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  the  business,  eggs  bought  for  hatching, 
eggs  used  in  incubators,  and  stock  bought:  charged 
with  everything  used  in  the  business, 
but  was  not  charged  with  the  labor. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  account  was 
charged  with  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  an  amount  to  cover  deterior¬ 
ation  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

During  the  year  the  account  was 
credited  each  month  with  the  amount 
received  for  eggs  and  stock,  manure 
sold,  eggs  used  for  incubation  and  eggs 
and  poultry  used  in  the  family.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  account  was 
credited  with  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  stock,  materials  on  hand, 
etc.  The  balance  shown  was  the  net 
profit  from  the  business,  but  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  living  expenses  of 
the  owner’s  family.  It  would  be  load¬ 
ing  500  hens  rather  heavily  to  ask 
them  to  support  a  family  and  show  a 
profit  besides  of  $900  to  $1.30*1.  If  a 
R  merchant  or  manufacturer  told  Mr. 
Gilmour  that  his  business  paid  him 
$5,000  last  year.  T  hardly  thiuk  he 
would  ask  him  if  that  was  after  de- 
his  living  expenses.  Still,  he  might,  at 

C.  A.  N. 


front  if  needed.  At  the  highest  point  on  the  sides 
I  cut  away  the  boards  above  the  scantling,  making 
an  opening  4  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  long  for  ventilation 
when  the  windows  and  (he  door  into  the  shed  were 
closed  in  cold  weather.  This  opening  at  the  peak 
had  a  sliding  piece  to  close  as  much  of  the  opening 
as  desired  on  very  cold  nights.  There  were  no 
foundations  laid ;  the  house  rested  on  some  fiat 
stones,  as  the  picture  shows.  The  houses  were  4  ft. 
high  at  the  back  and  0  ft.  6  in.  at  tlie  very  peak.  I 
sunk  a  chestnut  board  10  ft.  long  and  14  in.  wide 
into  the  ground  at  the  front,  just  inside  the  coop,  so 
as  to  keep  out  moisture  and  frost.  Then  I  sifted 
loam  into  my  farm  wagon  and  put  enough  loads  of 
it  into  each  house  f<>  raise  the  ground 

inside  5  or  9  in.  higher  than  the  out-  - - - 

side.  For  droppings  boards  I  made 
tables  with  four  legs,  and  had  strips 
3  in.  high  around  the  edges  to  prevent 
tile  droppings  from  rolling  off.  Up¬ 
rights  ou  these  tables  supported  the 
roosts.  These  tables  did  not  touch  the 
coop  either  at  back  or  ends.  The  idea 
was  that  if  the  roosts  and  table  got 
lousy,  the  house  need  not.  The  nests 
also  were  made  so  that  they  did  not 

could  bo  moved  .•mywhetv  in  the  bouse 
or  carried  outside,  taken  it  part  and 

cleaned  or  scalded,  if  lousy. 

A>  tin1  houses  all  rested  on  the  ends 
of  the  hoards,  to  proven!  them  from  rot-  I 
tirm  the  ends  won'  dipped  in  paint  and 

left  in  it  until  the  paint  was  well 
soaked  into  the  bottom  2  in.  of  each 
board.  These  houses  were  used  almost 
continuously  for  25  years,  and  when 
torn  down  three  years  ago,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  long  poultry-house,  nearly 
all  the  boards  were  used  again  in  making  the  new 
house.  These  houses  were  made  in  separate  parts — 
back,  front,  sides  ami  roof  were  each  a  separate  and 
independent  part.  They  were  held  together  by  iron 
hooks  and  screw-eyes,  such  as  can  be  got  at  any 
hardware  store,  across  the  corners.  The  roof  was 
hooked  down. 


Side  of  take-down  henhouse.  The  2x4  scantling  to 
which  boards  were  nailed  were  4  in.  below  boards  at 
top  and  G  in.  above  bottom. 

droppings  were  stored  in  barrels  or  big  boxes.  I 
had  one  box  that  would  hold  three  big  wagon 
loads.  The  box  was  made  specially  to  hold  the  lien 
manure,  and  had  a  sloping  cover  to  shed  off  rain. 

The  treatment  of  that  hen  manure  deserves  an 
article  by  itself:  it  would  make  this  too  long  to  aTld 
it  here.  For  village  renters  who  want  to  take  their 
poultry -houses  with  them  when  they  move  to  new 


A  Flock  of  Take-down  Henhouses.  Fig.  59.'f 


places,  these  take-down  houses  would  be  very  handy. 
They  need  not  he  slanting  fronts;  a  perpendicular 
front  could  be  made  to  take  apart  just  the  same. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


ductin 

that. 


A  Cotton  Crop  in  Michigan 

l‘<  >X  readin. 


Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  1263,  I 
decided  to  tell  you  of  my  experience  in  raising 
cotton.  In  the  Winter  of  1920  my  grandmother, 
who  was  visiting  in  the  South,  sent  me  on  request 
three  cotton  bolls.  That  Spring  I  ginned  them  and 
planted  the  seeds  in  a  cigar  box.  When  all  danger 
of  frost  was  over  I  transplanted  them  to  my  experi¬ 
mental  plot  in  the  garden,  where  I  also  had  peanuts 

and  sorghum  growing. 

■  I  After  the  roots  got 

■  started  it  grew  fast,  and 
*  '  in  August  it  blossomed. 

,  By  September  the  bolls 

Bif were  well  filled.  One 

day.  after  I  had  come> 
borne  from  school  and 
A',' was  walking  around  the 
garden,  looking  at  the 
*  A  cotton,  I  happened  on  a 

*.*1  burst  boll.  I  ran  to  the 

mother  with  much  ex- 
citement.  After  that  I 
regularly  went  to  the 
garden  as  soon  as  I 


A  Red  Fleshed  Apple 


Two  men  could  take  one  of  these  coops  apart  and  'T'HE  apple  shown  at  Fig.  595  is  a  peculiar  new 
load  it  on  a  wagon  easily  in  five  minutes.  After  the  A  variety  sent  us  by  E.  E.  Gage  of  Massachusetts, 
back,  front  and  sides  were  made,  set  up  and  booked  lie  says  the  apple  came  from  a  tree  which  is  known 
together,  then  three  pieces  of  scantling  2x4  in.  by  to  he  at  least  GO  years  old.  The  tree  is  still  sound. 
10  ft.  were  put  on  the  scantling  to  which  the  sides  aud  gave  2V2  barrels,  or  about  seven  bushels,  of 
were  nailed,  and  as  that  was  4  in.  below  the  edge  fruit  this  year.  The  peculiarity  of  this  apple  is  the 
of  the  boards,  the  top  of 
tin*  scantling  was  just 
even  with  the  top  of  the 
siding.  A  nail  driven 
through  the  side  into 
the  scantling  held  them 
in  place  while  the  roof 
boards  wore  being  nailed 
on:  then  the  six  nails 
which  held  the  scant¬ 
ling  in  place  were  pulled 
out.  and  there  was  a 
roof  which  just  nicely 
fitted  into  the  top  of  the 
coop.  The  roof  should 
overhang  the  front  3 
in.,  the  sides  2  In.,  and 
the  more  it  overhangs 
at  the  back  the  better, 
for  the  further  is  the 
rain  shed  away  from 
the  coop. 

A  sketch  of  the  nests 
shows  how  they  were 
made.  Five  boards  a 


The  Knowles  lilac  Blafld  Apple.  .4  Vote  One.  Fig.  595 
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Top-working  Apple  Tree 

How  largo  a  limb  of  apple  tree  is  it 
advisable  or  practicable  to  cut  for  inser¬ 
tion  of  scions?  I  have  an  undesirable 
apple  tree,  well  grown,  with  limbs  about 
2  lo  •”>  in.  in  diameter.  0.  A.  u. 

Wallingford,  t’onn. 

It  is  possible  to  cleft-graft  a  limb  of  any 
size.  bar.  ordinarily  the  limits  are  1  in. 
in  diameter  at  one  extreme  and  (i  in.  at 
Ibe  other.  Those  l1!’  to  2  in. 'are  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory.  If  too 
large  a  limb  is  taken,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  split,  and  if  too  small  a  limb  is 
used  there  is  not  enough  ‘'pinch”  to  hold 
the  scions  firmly  in  place.  In  grafting 
large  trees  it  is  belter  to  make  three  or 
four  terminal  grafts  on  branches  1*4  to  2 
in.  in  dimeter  ilnin  to  make  but  one  graft 
of  a  large  limb,  sa.v  or  <•  in.  across.  You 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  grafting  the 
limbs  of  the  size  you  mention.  n.  b.  t. 


A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Pears.  Quinces. 
^  Plums.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees— all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  five  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant  thiB  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  If  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 
Our  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  pticesjis 
now  ready. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St,  DantviUe,  N.  Y. 

YOV'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

In  writing  about  aphis  recently  I 
should  have  said  that  I  had  never  seen 
an  aphis  on  potatoes  in  my  own  garden, 
for  there  have  been  serious  attacks  of 
them  in  the  potato  growing  counties  of 
Virginia  south  of  us.  In  the  Virginias,  I 
have  reason  for  saying  that  they  winter 
in  the  ground,  but  the  Virginia  entomolo¬ 
gist.  says  they  winter  on  grass  and  weeds. 
When  the  green  pea  aphis  first  struck 
North  Carolina  I  was  hurriedly  called 
to  Ncwbern  and  advise  what  to  do.  I 
went,  and  was  shown  a  field  of  more  than 
a  hundred  acres  of  green  peas,  every  leaf 
aud  young  pod  of  which  were  loaded 
with  countless  millions  of  the  green 
aphides.  I  told  the  owner  that  nothing 
could  save  the  crop,  but  that  if  lie  used 
tobacco  dust  or  stems  as  a  fertilizer  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  further  at¬ 
tack.  They  have  followed  my  advice,  and 
the  green  pea  louse  no  longer  troubles 
them,  while  the  Norfolk  gardeners  have 
about  thrown  out  the  crop. 

A  reader  iu  Central  New  York,  who 
says  he  has  been  interested  iu  my  notes, 
writes  me  a  gossipy  letter  of  considerable 
length.  lie  is  interested  in  nursery 
products  and  strawberries,  aud  seems  to 
have  found  Senator  Dunlap  so  good  that 
lie  sticks  to  it  alone,  aud  wants  to  know 
if  I  know  a  better. 

The  fact  is  there  are  so  many  very  fine 
strawberries  that  it  is  hard  to  make  eom- 
parisous.  J  live  in  a  great  strawberry 
growing  section.  Our  plant  producers 
grow  a  great  many  varieties,  since  they 
ship  plants  all  over  the  country,  aud  out 
of  it.  and  have  to  enter  to  many  prefer¬ 
ences.  But  so  far  as  the  fruit  growers 
are  concerned,  few  varieties  are  grown. 
New  ones  are  tested,  and  some  of  them 
stick  and  become  popular.  Just  now  the 
kinds  mainly  grown  for  market  are  the 
Premier  for  early.  Big  Joe  and  Kjondyke 
for  mid-season,  and  Chesapeake  for  late. 
East  of  us,  in  the  black,  peaty,  swamp 
soil,  the  Gandy  i  <  the  best  late  variety, 
but  on  high  laud  the  Chesapeake  cannot 
he  beaten.  M,v  correspondents  also  dis¬ 
cuss  wlint  I  wrote  about  crows,  and  also 
comment  on  the  scarcity  of  the  black¬ 
birds.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  crows  here 
by  the  million.  I  have  seen  a  flock  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  flying  for  hours 
from  their  foraging  iu  the  cornfields  to 
their  roost  in  the  swamps  east  of  us.  I 
have  not  seen  a  crow  here  for  years.  The 
big  red-wing  blackbird  seems  also  scarce, 
lie  was  a  sweet  singer,  perched  on  top  of 
a  cat-tail  stem,  mid  I  miss  him.  Great 
flocks  of  the  smaller  blackbirds  are  oc¬ 
casionally  seen,  but  neither  crows  n<>r 
blackbirds  are  as  numerous  as  they  were 
once.  Since  the  great  crow  epidemic  t hoy 
have  been  scarce  all  over  the  Middle 
States.  My  friend  who  lives  in  New 
York  State,  not  far  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  says  that  some  of  his  friends  went 
to  Maryland  and  returned,  saying  Hint  a 
man  might  probably  make  a  living  here, 
but  could  not  get  rich.  Probably  his 
friends  did  not.  strike  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Chesapeake.  I  know  of  two  men  who 
became  millionaires  at  farming  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  One  of 
these  men  died  owning  tifi  farms  that  av¬ 
eraged  170  acres  each,  and  all  made  from 
the  profits  of  furming  <!he  Eastern  Shore 
laud  The  other  mnu  I  knew  well,  but 
never  knew  the  extent  of  his  land  invest¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  there  are  millionaire 
farmers  in  Central  New  York.  I  know 
there  are  millionaires  there  owning  farms, 
but  their  money  was*  made  elsewhere. 
Millionaires  made  from  farming  are 
scarce  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  holds  the  record. 

The  Dahlias  aud  ('annas  arc  all  stored 
away  from  the  fully  exposed  beds,  but  as 
I  write  this  I  look  out  of  the  south  win¬ 
dow  of  my  office  and  see  the  sheltered 
beds  of  Dahlias  green  and  blooming  this 
last  day  of  October.  A  little  shelter 


Planting  Dormant  Budding  Trees 

What  is  the  objection  to  planting  dor¬ 
mant 'budded  trees  in  permanent  orchard? 
Is  it  practical  to  do  so?  If  not,  why?  I 
refer  to  peach  especially,  F.  D.  s. 

Vermilion,  O. 

All  trees  we  plant  have  “dormant 
buds.’*  hot li  when  they  are  budded  and 
when  they  are  planted.  Dormant  means 
resting  or  quiet,  and  buds  taken  in  June 
an*  in  just  that  stage.  On  peaches,  as 
E.  D.  ft.  suggests-,  we  take  the  buds  from 
the  present  season's  growth  and  bud  onto 
Abe  stock  in  tin*  nursery  row.  These  buds 
remain  dormant  until  the  following 
ftpring,  when  they  grow  into  ti.e  tree  de¬ 
sired.  When  we  plant  trees  all  the.  buds 
are  dormant  or  resting,  as  planting  is 
douo  either  in  the  Fall  or  early  ftpring. 

‘  t.  n.  t. 


A  Real  Community  Fair 

Out  of  the  many  fairs  attended  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  a  day’s  visit 
to  the  Paris  Hill  Fair,  far  up  in  the  hills 
south  of  Utica.  N.  Y.,  leaves  a  lasting 
impression.  To  reach  Paris  Hill  we 
drove  to  Clinton,  and  then  up — up,  till 
Henry  coughed  and  sputtered,  and  finally 
we  came  out  on  the  top  of  a  hill  where 
a  wonderful  view  of  Oneida  Lake  and 
the  adjoining  territory  could  be  seen. 
Paris  Hill  is  up  near  the  top.  and  after 
parking  Henry  in  a  grove  of  trees, 
around  which  the  town  seemed  to  have 
grown  up.  we  passed  through  the  gate 
and  were  at  Paris  1 1  ill  Fair. 

In  the  big  white  chinch,  just  inside 
the  gate,  was  the  flower  show  and.  like 
all  the  other  exhibits,  it  was  first-class. 
Our  program  told  us  that  this  church 
was  founded  ’way  back  in  1 7D1  by  the 
Bev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  I).  1>. 

As  we  wandered  around  the  grounds 
we  noticed  a  dbmplete  lack  of  games  of 
chance.  The  whole  fair  is  run  by  the 
church,  and  at  every  stand  you  wore  able 
to  get  something  for  your  money.  Every¬ 
thing  was  on  display,  from  homemade 
candy  to  fancy  work ;  and  ar  noontime 
the  dinner  they  served  was  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Ir  was  just  an  old-fashioned, 
lionesr-to-goodn  ess  farm  dinner  with 
trimmings,  served  in  a  sort  of  community 
house  next  door  to  the  church  proper. 

A  baby  show  or  contest  was  a  much- 
advertised  feature,  and  over  30  babies 
were  examined  by  competent  physicians 
and  nurses.  Prizes  were  awarded  the 
high  scorers.  Then  there  were  Junior 
Project  exhibits  and  a  fine  collection  of 
vegetables  grown  by  children.  There  was 
a  horse  show,  a  poultry  show,  a  cattle 
exhibit  end  all  the  features  interesting  to 
the  average  farmer  and  his  wife.  The 
fruit  show  was  especially  good,  many 
fine  old  varieties  of  apples  long  in  dis¬ 
card  in  commercial  orchards  being  seen. 
Then  there  was  a  merry-go-round  for  the 
youngsters,  which  was  operated  by  mus¬ 
cles  instead  of  an  engine,  and  the  best 
part  for  the  kiddies  was  that  it  didn’t 
cost  a  cent. 

One  of  the  best  features  was  tile  farm 
booth,  where  all  flip  products  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  farm  were  displayed.  Mother,  dad 
and  all  the  children  worked  together  to 
get  all  the  products  of  the  farm  into 
place  in  the  booth  and  earn  the  cash 
prize  offered. 

The  whole  affair  showed  wliat  has  been 
discussed  so  often  of  late,  that  a  lair  can 
be  run  on  clean  lines  and  succeed.  And 
another  great  lesson  one  can  learn  at 
Paris  Hilt  is  the  true  community  spirit 
where  all  can  work  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  The  officers  of  this  community 
fair  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  won¬ 
derful  success  on  their  17  years  of  en¬ 
deavor.  T-  H-  T- 


Cherry  Stocks 

In  budding  the  cherry,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Mahaleb  or  Mazzard? 
Nurserymen  elaim  tlmr  !)!>  per  cent  of  the 
cherry  trees  are  propagated  ou  the  Ma- 
hnleh  stock.  E.  c.  T. 

Pitfstown,  N.  J. 

There  are  two  stocks  used  by  nursery¬ 
men  on  which  to  hud  sweet  aud  sour  cher¬ 
ries,  the  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  stocks. 
The  Mahaleb  stock,  as  E.  C.  T.  suggests, 
is  used  by  ir.ir^ervuiPu  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  Mazzard.  The  Mahaleb 
is  n  bush-like  cherry,  and  is  quite  far 
removed  botanical?  from  the  sweet  and 
Sour  cherries.  The  Mazzard  is  the  name 
for  the  wild  sweet  cherry  from  which 
have  come  our  cultivated  sweet  cherries. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  10  ft., 
being  a  large-sized  tree.  Prof.  Hedrick, 
in  “The  Cherries  of  New  York.”  sums  up 
the  good  and  had  points  of  these  two 
stocks  as  follows : 

1.  Cherries  ,,n  Mahaleb  are  hardier  to 
cold,  due  to  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
Wood. 

2.  The  Mahaleb  is  a  dwarfing  variety 
and  produces  smaller  trees. 

3.  Better  unions  are  made  with  Maz¬ 
zard.  die  to  the  closer  relationship  to 
orchard  cherries. 

J.  Tin  Mahaleb  will  thrive  on  a  greater 
diversity  .if  soil,  especially  on  sandy  soils. 

5.  Varicl  es  on  Mazzard  stock  live 
longer,  probably  because  of  the  sturdiness 
of  t  lie  stock, 

Ct.  Varieties  on  Mazzard  seem  more 
productive  and  profitable. 

Fruit  growers  in  general  seem  to  favor 
the  Mazzard  as  the  host  stock,  while  nur¬ 
serymen  seem  ro  favor  the  Mahalch.  One 
large  fruit  grower  in  this  locality  has  or¬ 
dered  15,000  Mazzard  stocks  to  be  sot 
next  ftpriug.  lie  intends  to  hud  these 
himself,  as  lie  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
trees  on  this  stock.  This  grower  says 
he  intends  to  plant  trees  for  his  grand¬ 
children  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  by 
using  Mahaleb  stock.  Tile  Mahaleb  stock 
makes  a  better  nursery  tree,  hence  the 
nurserymen  use  thar  stock.  The  Mazzard 
is  undoubtedly  best  for  the  fruit  grower 
when  considering  production,  hardiness 
and  situ  T.  H.  r. 
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A  Contact  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 

for  spraying  deciduous  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  anil  shrubs  anil  some  varieties  of  Kver- 
greea  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmea,  etc. 
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Starting  Lettuce  In  Cold  Frames 

In  regard  r.<  growing  lettuce  in  cold 
frames.  I  would  make  a  five-sash  cold 
frame  immediately,  and  sow  ;k,  oz,  of  let¬ 
tuce  «ee<l  to  each  sash,  broadcast.  Ground 
must  be  quite  moist  before  sowing  seed 
After  raking  sih»iI  in.  firm  the  ground 
with  a  12-in.  hoard,  and  put  sash  on  at 
once.  Keep  ground  moist  or  the  seed 
will  not  germinate.  After  the  young 
plants  are  :!.j  in.  in  growth,  push  down 
sash  from  top  2  or  ”  in.  on  warm  sunny 
days.  Tlose  plants  will  only  need  the 
sash  for  proto-tom,  even  in  the  rolih'SC 
weather  in  the  Winter.  Each  sash  should 
give  about  1.000  plants. 

Have  another  cold  frame  made  and  put. 
on  sa-.li  so  Hie  ground  will  not  freeze 
very  deep.  The  young  plants  will  lie 
ready  to  transplant  in  the  cold  frame  the 
first  of  February.  When  these  plants 
arc  transplanted  the  sash  will  have  to  he 
covered  with  n.nti*  at  night,  so  they  will 
not  freeze  very  hard.  After  the  plants 
are  rooted  give  plenty  of  air.  by  pushing 
down  rash  at  the  lop  on  bright  sunny 
days.  Keep  i  q,*  sujl  loose  bv  hoeing,  and 
writer  when  the  soil  looks  dry.  Do  not 
water  after  head  begins  to  form  or  it  will 
cause  rot.  Set  five  rows  under  each  sash, 
10  plants  in  a  row.  The  soil  must  bo 
quite  rich.  1  find  fertilizer  as  good  as 
well-totted  manure;  use  a  grade  running 
about  5-S-8.  If  too  much  nitrogen,  it  is 
not  apt  to  head  solid. 

I  find  the  best  varieties  for  cold  frame 
is  Big  Boston  and  White  Cabbage  Head. 

New  Jersey.  wtu  t  \v  PKRKINS. 
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Ransom  Nursery  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


New  York  Statu  8  ee  o  n  d  Catling.  Direct  from 
erowurs.  Inspected  hy  p  or  *  o  ns  1  representative. 
Price  nnd  quality  right.  Order  ahead— ear*  scarce. 
W.  I,.  MITCHKUL  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buv  *»«««“*“  *■  Selected  Buckwheat 

*  to  grind  into  flour  for  hftiiian 
food  TV.  \l  fiP ic  A  t»  li  E,  Producer  ol  Honest  to  Good¬ 
ness  Whole  Grain  flour*,  3206  E.  Third  St  Dayton.  Ohio 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  the.  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  iy 
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^SAWMILLS— POWERS 


T71ARQUHAR  Portable  Sawmills 
Jl  are  built  in  five  sizes  suitable 
for  all  conditions.  Our  celebrated 
Double  Belt  Feed  insures  fast, 
accurate  sawing.  Both  forward 
and  backward  movements  of  car¬ 
riage  controlled  by  single  upright 
lever  with  the  speed  regulated  by 
amount  of  pressure  operator  ap¬ 
plies.  Choice  of  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  Carriage. 

Cornish  Engine  and  Boiler  9hown  be¬ 
low  is  a  slab  burner,  specially  designed 
for  operating  Sawmills.  The  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  for  both  coal  and  wood. 
These  outfits  mounted  on  either  wheels 
or  sills. 


Farquhar  Machinery  for  dependable, 
economical  sawmilling.  Write  us  a3  to 
requirements  and  we  will  help  6olve  your 
problems. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bo:  60030  York,  Pa. 


Other  Farquhar  products  include  S team  and  Cos 
Tractate.  Threshers.  Potato  Diggers.  Grain  Drille. 
Culttcatore.  Hydraulic  Cider  Presset.  Descriptive 

.  catalogs  tree  on  request. 


Conifer  Cuttings 

Conifer  cuttings  may  be  made  through 
the  Winter  months  up  to  February. 
These  cuttings  are  made  much  shorter 
than  those  from  deciduous  plants.  From 

ro  0  in.  is  usually  the  extreme  length. 
These  cuttings  are  made  of  Jho  present 
season's  growth,  having  if  possible  a 
slight  ‘'heel"  or  bit  of  the  former  sea¬ 
son's  growth  at  the  base.  While  this 
"heel"  is  not  absolutely  essential,  a  larger 
number  of  cuttings  will  callus  and  root 
when  made  with  one  than  if  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  soft  later  growths.  These 
cuttings,  when  made,  are  set  in  sand  in 
shallow  boxes  that  are  from  M  to  4  in. 
deep.  They  may  he  set  from  one  to  2  in. 
deep,  having  the  rows  3  in.  apart.  After 
watering  these  cuttings  the  flats  or  boxes 


Blue  Spruce  10  Years  Old 

should  be  set  in  a  cool,  light  situation 
where  the  temperature  will  hold  from  40 
to  45  degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  condi¬ 
tions  should  prevail  until  the  cuttings 


| 
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Skinner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 


An  improved,  prac¬ 
tical  press  that  does 
unusually  good 
work.  Run  by  indi¬ 
vidual  motor  drive, 
or  belt  drive.  Valves 
are  rotary  type, 
practically  wear¬ 
proof.  Pump  con¬ 
sumes  no  power  ex¬ 
cept  when  pressing 
head  into  barrel. 
Other  good  points 
that  appeal  to  busy 
men.  Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 

Skinner  Machinery  Company 

Eighth  Street,  Dunedin,  Floridt 


Our  Roofing  Book 

TELLS  YOU  -ALL  ABOUT 

LEADCLAD 

Thu  Non-Ku-tim:  Metal  Rooting— Wire 
Fence  amt  Barbed  Wire.  Covered  with 
Pure  Load.  Also  Galvanized  and  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  R.  U,  Station,  Write 
for  samples  and  price. 

Consumers’  Mlg.  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsvitle,  W.  Va. 


are  eallused.  when  they  may  be  given  | 
more  heat  while  rooting.  After  roots  are  ! 
formed  the  cuttings  may  he  planted  out.  I 
or,  better,  transplanted  into  shallow 
boxes  containing  good  soil  and  grown  in 
partial  shade  through  the  first  year. 

A  correspondent  asked  recently  how 
much  Colorado  blue  spruce  should  grow 
per  year.  The  accompanying  picture 
(see  above)  shows  a  normal  tree  10  years 
old.  It  is  just  10  ft.  high. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Chemical  Treatment  for  Borers 

During  September,  1921,  I  had  my 
class  in  practical  pomology  apply  para- 
dic-hlorobenzene  to  about  100  12-year-old 
peach  trees  and  to  a  few  younger  peach 
trees.  An  examination  made  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  shows  that  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  borers  in  these  trees,  and  as 
far  a<  I  can  determine  no  injury  has  re¬ 
sulted  by  the  use  of  this  chemical.  The 
work  was  accomplished  as  follows: 

The  class  was  divided  into  groups  of 
four.  One  man  with  a  hoe  cleaned  away 
the  rubbish  and  leveled  the  soil  around 
the  base  of  the  tree,  the  second  man  ap¬ 
plied  the  pa  rad  i< 'h  loro  benzene  in  a  circle 
about  the  base  of  the  tree  and  the  third 
t\n.d  fourth  men.  working  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tree,  threw  several  shovelfuls 
of  soil  over  the  paradichlorohenzene, 
packing  it  with  the  hacks  of  the  shovels. 
Figuring  labor  at  S3  per  day.  we  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  cost  per  tree  at  about 
o  cents.  I  believe  peach  borers  can  be 
controlled  with  this  material  more 
economically  and  with  less  damage  to 
the  tree  than  by  the  old  method  of  worm¬ 
ing.  So  far  I  have  not  noted  any  dam¬ 
age  to  the  young  trees  which  were 
treated,  but  not  enough  young  trees  were 
worked  with  to  warrant  any  definite 
statement. 

Wo  have  not  used  the  material  on  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  and  as  the  department  workers 
do  not  recommend  it  for  apples  I  would 
hesitate  to  use  it  except  in  an  oxperi-  [ 
mental  way.  s.  p.  hollister. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Popcorn 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  the 


Grimm  system 


C* attiqwal  pan*  with 
It  is  to  partitions. 
LkiriM  401I  heavy  cannot 
intermix  Inaurtn*  btsb- 
quality  with  lo  H*t 
fuel  anU  labor.  2'J  dif¬ 
ferent  *lxoa.  Writ*  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  tree*  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave..  Cleveland,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  llurat  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Would  you  tell  me  how  I  can  pop  pop¬ 
corn?  I  have  raised  a  little  this  year, 
anil  my  boys  want  me  to  pop  it.  I  have 
tried  in  many  different  ways  without  re¬ 
sults.  ‘  a.  J. 

Somerset  Co..  X.  J. 

Probably  the  popcorn  is  not  thoroughly 
dry.  It  will  not  "pop”  fully  until  it  has 
been  seasoned.  Most  popcorn  is  held  at 
least  one  year  before  being  used.  We 
have  popped  eorn  in  various  ways.  It 
can  be  done  in  a  but  oven  or  in  a  frying 
pan  if  the  kernels  are  kept  well  stirred 
up.  The  best  way,  of  eoutse.  is  to  use  a 
regular  "popper."  which  is  a  little  box  of 
wire  netting  fastened  at  the  end  of  a 
stick.  The  eorn  is  put  into  this  box  and 
held  over  a  hot  fire  by  the  wooden  handle 
or  stick  and  shaken  so  as  to  keep  the 
kernels  moving. 


Do  you  hear 
the  clock  strike 
the  night  hours  ? 


HOW  often  you  have  heard  people  say,  “I  can’t  drink 
coffee;  it  keeps  me  awake  nights!”  They’ve 
learned  from  experience;  have  you? 

If  you  are  a  coffee  drinker  and  fail  to  get  sound  rest¬ 
ful  sleep,  it  means  that  your  nerves  are  over-stimulated 
and  that  health  needs  protection  from  coffee’s  drug, 
caffeine. 


There’s  no  sacrifice  in  making  health  safe,  as  so  many 
thousands  have  found  who  have  turned  from  coffee  to 
Postum.  It  has  a  delightful  coffee-like  flavor,  and  is  free 
from  any  element  that  can  harm  you.  As  many  cups  as 
you  like,  and  no  regrets. 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Your  grocer  has  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal 
(in  packages)  for  those  who  prefer  to  make 
the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared; 
made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 


POStUm  FOR  HEALTH 
“There’s  a  Reason” 


FORD 

OWNERS 

Hard  starting,  misfiring,  and  colt 
troubles  due  Co  cjlrt  weather, 
snow  or  rain  are  eliminated  by 
wonderful  new  Power 
Maser.  It  keeps  plugs 
clean — adds  power  and 
speed  —  saves  gas — 
makes  Ford  colls  and 
spark  lever  unneces¬ 
sary.  Prl.-cis  tow— in¬ 
stallation  easy.  Ask 
for  booklet  and 
FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER  PLAN. 

American  Bosch  Ma$.  Corp.  Box  5255  Springfield. Mass. 
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Towers  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER 
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A.J.TOWEB  CO 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. ' '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

i  Supplied  by  N<  w  Jersey  state  lb  pui'twent  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Market*) 

The  New  York  fruit  ami  vegetable  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  going  on  the  uneven  trend 
"f  its  way,  price-  fluctuating  according 
to  weather  conditions,  condition-  of  the 
commodities  offered  and  numerous  other 
causes  winch  a  He  of  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  tin*  marketing  of  perishable 
l>rt  >duets. 

The  apple  market  on  the  whole  has 
oeen  tjniel.  although  a  few  varieties,  such 
as  Baldwin.  t.-i reciting  and  Snow,  were 
usually  in  a  fairly  active  demand  if 
fancy.  At  New  York  shipping  points  a 
-toady  to  firm  market  was  reported  and 
hatilings  were  rather  heavy.  Pears  are 
enmtnauding  very  little  attention,  Cran¬ 
berries  sold  on  a  Jirm  marker  and  will 
probably  continue  to  he  ill  good  demand, 
at  least  until  after  the  holidays. 

Offerings  of  onions  were  more  than 
a  tuple  for  the  demand,  and  many  of  them 
a  re  coming  from  tie-  Middle  West,  w  here 
growers  had  better  success  this  season  in 
raising  good  onioits  than  their  Eastern 
competitors.  1 1<  -t  Indiana  declined  about 
--it*  per  HKi  lbs.  during  tin  week  ending 
November  li,  selling  tit  #1,50  to  #1.75  for 
the  best.  York  State  and  Ohio  selling  10 
to  25c  per  stick  under  these  prices.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  to.  plentiful  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  needs  of  the  trade  and  prices  ruled 
low.  in  fact  so  low  that  heavy  losses  were 
sustained  throughout  the  week.  Eastern 
Shore  selling  generally  nr  90c  to  #1.25 
per  barrel.  White,  potatoes  have  not  been 
moving  a--  they  should,  and  dealers  have 
heeu  unable  to  keep  prices  from  sagging 
and  clear  their  daily  receipts  tit  the  same 
lime.  Om- eminent  reporters  at  Roches¬ 
ter.  N!  Y..  and  Presque  Isle.  Me.,  re¬ 
ported  a  slow  demand  and  a  weak  mar¬ 
ket.  At  Long  Island  shipping  poim*  the 
price  tendency  was  also  downward,  al¬ 
though  probably  three-fourths  of  the. 
l.oug  Island  crop  i-  already  shipped. 
Receipts  from  Maine  are  unusually  light 
for  this  season,  due  to  low  prices  and 
plenty  of  nearby  stock  being  available. 
Com  pant  t  Bely  Hub*  attractive  lettuce 
was  offered  from  nearby  State-  and  any¬ 
thing  good  was  in  demand.  Pacific  coast 
and  other  Far  Western  lettuce  sold  well, 
and  a  little  was  received  from  Louisiana. 
Florida  cucumbers  were  slow.  Cabbage 
lias  been  pretty  slow  and  sold  oil  a  dull 
and  weak  marker.  The  market  on  pep¬ 
pers  has  been  good.  Receipts  from  New 
Jersey  were  light,  but  Maryland  and 
Florida  have  beeu  contributing  to  the 
supply.  Spinach  lias  been  mostly  of  in¬ 
different  quality  and  prices  irregular. 
Carrots  have  had  a  fair  .sale  and  some 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  rutabaga 
t  turnips. 

POULTRY 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  heavy, 
and  although  fancy  heavy  fowl  and 
chickens  sold  fairly,  the  fowl  market  was 
generally  weak.  The  proportion  of  re¬ 
ceipts  running  to  chickens  wits  large  and 
prices  very  low.  but  good  slock  sold 
I, airly  well.  What  few  turkeys  arrived 
worked  out  well.  Nearby  fowl  received 
by  express  sold  slowly,  ami  chickens,  af¬ 
ter  n  draggy  market  early  in  the  week, 
were  in  fair  demand. 

As  file  holidays  approach  more  interest 
is  shown  in  the  dressed  poultry  market, 
especially  in  turkey-.  It  is  still  on  early 
In  make  a H5  accurate  predict  inns  as  to 
the  price's  likely  to  prevail.  Lower  prices 
Ilian  last  year  are  being  talked  of  by  the 
trade.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Texas  crop,  always  a  large  factor  in  New 
York's  Thanksgiving  trade,  will  be  larger 
(ban  last  year,  and  this  year  there  yvill 
he  tt  weeg  extra  in  fatten  turkeys  in.  as 
Thanksgiving  comes  at  the  end  »>f  the 
monrh.  Competition  will  probably  be  a 
little  keener,  if  possible,  than  last  year. 
Oiuttd.j  evidently  has  a  good  Crop,  al¬ 
though  there  is  tic  per  pound  duty;  eon- 
siderndih*  «iuanlities  are  coining  from 
Smith  America,  ami  there  arc  large  stor¬ 
age  holdings.  According  to  lb**  Fnited 
Stales  1  tepttrt ment  of  Agriculture,  the 
.•NMouur  of  cold  storage  holdings  of  tur¬ 
keys  on  October  1  exceeded  last  year's 
holdings  oil  tin'  -time  da  T  0  by  about 
190,000  Mis.  Receipts  of  fowls  anil  chick¬ 
ens  were  heavy,  with  many  dealers  pre¬ 
ferring  to  place  chickens  in  storage 
ra flier  titan  sell  on  a  lower  market. 

EGGS 

I  Vicos  on  fancy  nearby  white  eggs  were 
well  sustained,  as  supplies  wen*  very 
light  and  Uie  demand  for  these  high-class 
eggs  readily  absorbed  them,  even  at  tin* 
high  prices.  However,  trade  in  general 
was  much  quieter  hist  week  aud  prices 
on  high-grade  Pacific  coast  eggs  dropped 
sharply.  Etv.-h  gathered  extras  also  de¬ 
clined  about  5.  per  dozen  for  the  week 
ending  November  4.  Medium  and  lower 
.'•Pitili'v  o  f  nearby  hennery  whiles  and 
fresh  gathered  eggs  have  been  quiet  and 
(lie  market  easier.  Hold  storage  holdings 
for  November  •>  for  the  four  large  con¬ 
suming  markets — New  York,  Chicago, 

I  to*  ton  and  l'liiladelpliit  --were  2.804,92(4 
eases,  compared  v  rb  2.090.029  on-e*  on 
the  same  date  si  year  ago.  accordhfg  to 
the  Government  reports.  TJie  reducing 
in  storage  holdings  for  four  weeks  ending 
November  4  was  only  about  128, 000  cases, 
and  the  need  of  a  more  free  use  of  stor¬ 
age  eggs  i-  apparent  if  holdings  an*  re¬ 
duced  os  mich  a s  they  should  lw  before 

the  New  Year, 


t  New 


It  AY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  been  rather  quiet 
and  prices  on  good  hay  have  changed 
very  little,  'riu*  tone  of  the  market  varied 
from  day  to  day.  but  top  grades  were 
generally  steady  to  firm,  while  medium 
grades  showed  some  weakness,  due  to 
heavier  offerings.  Five  straw  was  about 
steady.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  M  A  If  K  IMS 

Hamburg,  lb,.  IN* ;  boneless  roasts,  lit., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts.  Hi.,  S  to  lie; 
porterhouse  steak,  lit.,  25c:  round  -teak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  '50  to  55c; 
mutton,  lb.,  30  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  IN*; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20e :  pork  chops,  lb,,  .'52e ; 
pork  loin.  lb,.  27e;  sliced  ham.  lb.,  .‘50  to 
.’!5r;  Hold  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlet, 
lb.,  '15c;  veal  loaf,  Ik,  55c;  rabbits,  live, 
Ik,  25c:  dressed,  Ik,  50c;  pigs,  <5  weeks 
old.  each.  $0. 

l.iv«  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c ;  old 
roosters.  Ik.  ISe;  ducks,  geese,  lb.,  52c; 
broilers,  lb.,  50e. 

Pressed  Poultry. — -Chickens,  lb.,  55c; 
fowls,  lb..  34  c;  ducks,  geese.  11>„  40e; 
broilers.  Hi..  55<*. 

Eggs,  exl ru,  white,  75c;  brown.  75c; 
ordinary  .  79e :  duck  eggs.  Site;  milk,  qt., 
lOc;  buttermilk,  ql.,  5c;  skint-milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt..  NOe ;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints.  Ik,  50c;  best  dairy,  Ik, 
tNc ;  cheese,  erottm.  31*.,  51c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  roll.  5c;  pimento  cheese, 
roll,  10c. 

Rod  raspberries,  qt.,  50c;  si  raw  berries, 
qt.,  50c :  apples,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.55;  heels, 
liu.,  $1.50;  beans,  qr.,  10e;  celery,  bunch, 
loe;  cabbage,  white.  Ik,  2c;  carrots,  lb., 
to;  cucumbers,  each,  5  to  4c :  green®, 
peck,  15c ;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  Bns- 
lon,  5c;  onions,  lb..  No;  green,  bunch.  5c; 
potatoes,  bn.,  00c;  pumpkins  each.  5  to 
tOe ;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c:  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2 Vic;  spinach, 
peck.  15c;  rutabagas,  bu..  soe. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  Ik.  Or;  bread,  17-ox. 
loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  #2; 
clover  honey,  card,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  sweet  eider,  gal.,  55c. 

Syracuse  prune  market 

Pork,  light,  lk.  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c; 
veal,  ll»..  1  tie. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  geese,  lb..  2Sc ; 
fowls.  lh..  20  t<>  25c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1. 

Pressed  Poultry.- — Pucks,  lk,  55  to 
45c:  chickens,  lh..  55  to  40c;  geese.  Ik, 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  55  to  40c :  rabbits, 
lb.,  55  1o  40c. 

Eggs.  75  to  85c;  duck  eggs,  NOe ;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lk,  40c;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  5 •»<*. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  grapes,  lk,  4c; 
pears,  bu.,  50c  m  #1:  quinces,  bu.,  $1.5(H 
beans  Lima,  bu.,  $5.50;  dry.  bu..  $5.75 
to  $4;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  50o  ;  lat.,  $1  : 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  1o  5(ie;  carrots, 
doz.  biiuehes.  50c ;  bn..  50  to  75c ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  10  l"  n5c  :  eggplaul.  each, 
10  to  25c ;  endive,  doz.  heads',  55  t<*  75c; 
garlic.  ll>..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz..  25  to 
5,1V:  lettuce,  Boston,  doz..  to  to  ‘.MV; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  20e;  dry.  bu., 
s5c  to  $1 ;  potatoes,  lm..  75  to  s5c ;  small, 
bu.,  to  to  43c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1:  doz. 
bunches.  2.0c:  romaim*.  d"Z.  heads.  50  to 
75c;  radishes,  doz.  blotches.  25  to  50c; 
rutabagas,  bu..  75c;  turnips,  doz,  bunches. 
40c :  bu..  $1  tn  $1.25:  pumpkins,  crate. 
$1  ;  Hubbard  squash,  each,  10  to  20c; 
per  lb..  2  to  5c. 

llav.  No.  3.  ton.  $20  to  $22:  No.  2, 
$37;  No.  5.  $14:  Timothy,  ton.  $20. 
Straw,  ton,  $10  to  $18. 

R(  K*lt  ESTER 

Pressed  beef,  careas-,  lb..  14  to  17e; 
forequarters.  lb..  10  to  12c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  Is  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  Ik,  12 
to  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  0  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  2*ic ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  mutton,  lk,  10  to  12c:  veal, 
lk.  IN  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry.  Broilers,  light.  Hi..  20 
to  22c;  heavy.  25  to  25c;  fowls,  lb..  IN 
to  25c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  15c; 
guinea  fowl.  each.  50  to  40c;  ducks,  lh.. 
22  to  24c.  goose,  lb..  Is  to  22e ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  50  to  lOc ;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18r; 
eggs.  05  to  75c. 

Apples,  best,  bu.,  75 c  in  $1.25;  seconds, 
bu.,  to  to  50c;  tier  bid..  $2  to  $4;  chest¬ 
nuts,  lk.  25  to  50c;  pears,  lm..  75c  to 
$1  :  walnuts,  bu..  75c  to  $1  :  butternuts, 
bu..  75c  in  $1;  quinces.  1  4-qt,  basket,  50 
to  75c;  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz,  bunches.  20  to  25c;  per  14- 
qt.  basket.  55  to  45c;  cauliflower,  doz.. 
$2  to  $5;  cabbage,  doz..  40  to  50c;  per 
ton.  $S  in  $10,  carrots,  bu.,  00  fo  75c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  tt*  to  00c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  Hi..  12  to  15c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  I’ei-;  lettuce,  good,  do/.,  heads.  50  to 
40c;  head  lettuce,  do/...  75c  to  $1  ;  onions, 
dry.  bu..  no  to  O0e ;  peppers,  green.  1  1  -qt. 
basket.  00  to  75e ;  peppers,  red,  14-qt. 
basket.  NO,-  to  $1;  potatoes,  bn..  55  to 
ttOc;  pumpkins,  do/,..  50  to  75c;  parsnips, 
basket.  40  lo  50c;  per  bit.,  #1.15  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  hunches.  25c  :  spinach,  bu.. 
05  to  75c;  turnips,  lm..  05  to  75c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  dnz.  bunches.  55  to  lOr ; 
watercress',  doz.  bunches.  10  to  5()c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  #0.50;  white  marrow.  SO;  red 
kidney.  #0  50;  white  kidney.  $7:  pen, 
medium,  yellow  eye.  Imperials.  SO. 

Hides.  -Steers.  No.  1.  11.;  No.  2.  10c; 


s  and 

cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  lie;  No.  2,  10c; 
hull-  and  stags,  11>„  Itc;  Imrschidrs,  each, 
N2  to  #5;  Spring  lambs,  each,  75c  to 
S  1.25  ;  calf.  No.  1.  15c;  No.  2.  t  to;  wool, 

. . .  Ik.  .’'.2  to  ole;  unwashed,  medium. 

50  to  52c ;  line.  55  to  38c. 

Wheat,  lm..  $1.10  to  $1.15:  corn,  lm., 
OO  t . *  02c ;  mil  s.  55  td  54c;  rye,  00  to 
92c;  Timothy  liny,  ton.  $20  to  $22; 
st raw.  ton.  SI  t  to  SIS. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prdmn  c  is  in  large  supply,  especially 
celery  and  cabbage,  but  peaches  and 
Eastern  melons  are  about  gone,  and  there 
are  next  to  no  plums  or  prunes.  Apples 
aud  potatoes  are  nol  strung,  but  ttn- 
ehattged. 

RUTTER — -CHEESE  KUOS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  45  to  52c; 
dairy.  42  to  48e ;  crocks.  40  to  47c:  rmn- 
TO  On,  50  to  51c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  Hats,  20  to  27c;  longhorns  and  lltu- 
lmrger.  27  to  2‘Nc ;  Swiss,  50  to  55c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery.  05  to  75c:  State  and 
Western  candled,  40  to  05c;  storage.  50 
to  5Ne. 

Poultry 

Pressed  poultry,  dull:  turkeys.  50  (o 
55c;  fowls.  22  to  52c;  broilers.  51  to  55c; 
chickens,  22  to  20c;  old  roosters.  21  to 
22c;  ducks,  54  to  55c;  geese.  21  to  2j!c. 
Live  poultry,  firm:  fowls.  10  to  25c; 
Springers.  10  to  22c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
Inc;  ducks.  22  to  25c;  geese,  20  to  21e. 

APPLES — r<  >t  atoek 

Apples,  quiet;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75_jo 
S2 :  other  named  varieties,  St  to  $l.iu: 
Taltman  Sweets.  75c  to  St  ;  seconds.  25 
to  00c.  Potatoes,  weak;  best  homegrown, 
tm..  0.5  to  70c;  seconds,  40  to  50c;  Jersey 
sweets,  hamper.  $1.15  to  SI. 25;  Virginia. 

bid..  $1.00  to  $2. 

I  REK  I  Kt  ITS  BERRJES 

Pears,  quiet  ;  Betirrc  Bose.  bu..  S2  to 
$2.25;  other  named  varieties.  SI  to 
$1.50;  seconds,  75c  t"  $1.  Plums,  out  ; 
prunes,  4-qt.  basket,  5  in  2<ti*.  Quinces 
dull:  No.  1.  lot..  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  2.  25 
io  50c;.  I J rapes,  new  receipts  frosted; 
blue.  10-lb,  basket.  50  tn  0(V ;  ion,  $05 
to  #70;  Malagas,  keg.  #7.50  to  $10.  (Tan- 
berries,  sternly;  50-1  k  box.  $5.50  to  SO. 
Melons,  dull;  honeydi  w-  and  Casabas. 
box,  $1.50  ro  $2. 

ItEANN  -ONIONS 

Beans,  unsettled:  kidney,  cwt.,  $5.50 
to  $N.50 ;  marrow,  $7.50  tn  $8;  pea  ttnd 
medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  firm;  yel¬ 
low.  cwt..  #1  to  #2;  Ebenezcr.  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Spnukh,  small  crate.  SI. #5 
lo  $2. 

\  it.et.UU.es 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Cabbage.  100  heads. 
$2.50  to  $4;  cauliflower,  lnt..  $1  to  S2 : 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  4»tttt  I>u..  50  to 
75c;  celery,  bunch,  25  to  75c:  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.5o  to  #2  ;  endive,  doz.  heads.  00 
to  00c :  lettuce,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  do.. 
Iceberg,  box.  $5  50  to  $0;  parsley,  dnz. 
bunches.  25  in  30c;  parsnips,  bn..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  peppers,  00c  ro  #1.25;  pump¬ 
kins  bu..  40  to  50c:  radishes,  doz. 
hunches.  25  to  35c;  shallot -.  do/.,  bunches. 
00c  to  $1:  Hubbard  squash,  cwt..  $1.25 
to  $1.50:  spinach,  lm..  75c  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes.  10-lb,  basket.  $2.50  to  $2.  in; 
turnips,  white,  bn..  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow, 
50  to  (»0c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
00c  to  SI;  waicrcress.  doz.  hunches,  35 
t  o  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady;  white  comb,  11*..  24  to 
25c;  dark,  1<>  to  10c.  Maple  syrup,  firm; 
best.  gal..  $1.50  to  $2:  seconds.  $1.25  to 
$1.40. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm*.  Timothy,  tract  ,  ton.  $17  to 
$20;  straw,  Slo  t<>  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
lower;  carlo!,  ton.  $2N ;  middlings,  $20; 
red  dog.  $34.50;  cottonseed  meal,  #t0..*0; 
oilmeal.  #51.50;  hominy.  $33.50;  gluten. 
$40.75:  oaf  feed.  $15.50;  rye  middlings. 
$29.75.  J.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Pea  ns 

Pea.  10*1  lbs,  $0.25  to  $7.50;  red  kid- 
nev.  $0.50  to  $7.50;  yellow  eye.  S7.50  to 
$7.75. 

PUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  -IN  fu  t! ic ;  good  to 
choice.  42  to  40e ;  storage,  35  to  4  to. 
puts 

Nearby  hennery.  70  to  SOc ;  gathered, 
choice.  70  to  75c;  storage,  20  to  31c. 

APPLES 

Crooning,  bid.  $2.50  tn  $5;  McIntosh. 
S5  tn  $0;  Baldwin,  $2  to  $3;  King.  #2 
to  $3.50;  boxes,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Fruits 

Cranberries,  ig  bid..  $5  tn  $0;  quinces, 
bu.  basket.  $1.25  tn  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  #2 
to  S3. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  lOO-lb  bag.  $1.25  to  #1.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  bid..  #1.75  to  $2. 

live  Poultry 

Fowls.  23  to  25c;  chickens,  21  to  23c, 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  32  to  35c;  roosters.  19  to  20c; 
squabs,  do/..,  #5.50  to  $N;  ducklings,  lb.. 
2-S  to  30c. 

VEGF.T  ARLES 

Cabbage,  bbh(  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  bu.. 


Prices 


25c  to  #1  ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  #2.50; 
siring  betins.  lm.,  S3  to  $5;  spinach  box. 
50  to  00e. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  9,  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  lm*..  price  for  November  Class 
1  fluid  milk.  3  per  cent.  in.  201-210-mile 
zone,  #2.90  per  100  IBs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.25. 

Putter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lh. 

.5(  f 

f n 

.50U. 

Hood  to  choice... 

.45 

Or 

.4.8 

Lower  grades  .... 

.34 

Or 

O'* 

.•»  i 

Dttirv ,  best  . 

.47  Vj 

0$ 

.48  if, 

( 'oininon  to  good .  . 

.30 

or 

.45 

1 ‘ticking  stock . 

.28 

Ofl 

0*1 

,Ou 

IHEESE 

Wit.  milk,  new.  fey. 

,2oy. 

Or 

.27 

Average  run  . 

.25  V, 

Or 

.20 

Skims  . 

.10 

or 

,20 

1  licit.  N.  Y„  market 

•24% 

Pgr 

s 

Choice  nearby  whit 

es  are  scarce  and  5 

to  .*<•  higher.  Best  brown  aud 

gat  ltered 

stock  also  advanced 

Endergrades  in 

surplus  and  dull. 

"While,  ch.  in  Fey. . 

.02 

Or 

.94 

Medium  to  good.. 

.70 

or 

.85 

Mix'd  col's,  n'by,  b'st 

.70 

or 

.72 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

or 

.00 

Cat  tiered,  best  .... 

.02 

or 

.05 

<  oiumon  to  good .  . 

or 

.50 

Storage'  . 

.25 

or 

.32 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.50 

or 

.55 

<  'otn  moil  to  good .  . 

.34 

or 

,•15 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.30 

or 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

or 

.34 

Fowls  . . 

«■)•> 

or 

.34 

Boosters  . . 

A7 

or. 

.21 

Pucks  . 

.28 

or 

.30 

Cnincas,  pair . 

1.00 

or 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz.  . 

3.50 

or 

9.00 

Park  . 

2.50 

or 

3.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

9.30 

or 

10.75 

Bulls  . 

Or 

5.00 

<  'own  . 

1 .25 

or 

5.00 

( ’a IvCs.  p'tne  v’h  cwt. 

12.00 

or. 

13.00 

fulls  . 

5.00 

or 

7.50 

Hogs  . 

8.50 

or 

9. (Ml 

Sheep.  lOO  Iks . 

4.00 

or. 

7.00 

Eninlis  . 

12.00 

or. 

1(1.00 

Fruits 

Apples,  bu . 

,75 

or 

1.50 

Per  ldd . 

2.00 

or 

.8.00 

Bears.  Seek  el.  bid.. 

4.00 

or 

7.50 

Kiefl'er.  hl)l . 

1.50 

or 

3.00 

Quinces,  bn . 

.1  1) 

or 

1 .75 

Cranberries,  bid.  ... 

N.OO 

or 

14. (Ml 

Grapes,  1n-H».  bkt.. 

.50 

or 

.(50 

N  euetakj.es 

Beets,  lot)  bunches. . 

2.00 

or 

2.5<  > 

fa  rents,  bu.  . . 

.  75 

or 

1 .00 

Cabbage,  loo  lbs. . . . 

.85 

or 

1.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

2.00 

or 

5.50 

1, entice,  bu . 

.  75 

or 

3,00 

<  inions,  100  tbs.  . . . 

1 .25 

or 

2.00 

Peppers,  lm . 

1 .00 

or 

2.25 

Radishes,  100  belts.  . 

1.50 

on 

2JHi 

Spinach,  bn . 

.50 

or 

1  .(Ml 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

or 

1.75 

Siring  beaus,  bu.... 

1 .00 

or 

3.50 

Tomatoes,  tv-t ill  crate 

2.00 

or 

•Id  Ml 

Hot  bouse,  lb . 

.15 

or 

.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

or 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  lot . 

2.00 

or 

5.00 

Lima  beans,  lm . 

2.1  HI 

or 

3.25 

Kale,  bid . 

FT 

or 

Id  Ml 

Watercress.  1(M)  belts 

2.<M) 

Potatoes 

Jersev  .  150  lb- . 

1.35 

or 

1.40 

Long  Islam1  'NO  lbs. 

2.50 

or 

3.00 

Sweet  pot  tlloeS.  bbl. 

1.00 

or 

1.35 

drain 

Cash  quota  lions  at 

New  York : 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  . 

•  • 

.  .$1.34 

No.  1.  Northern.. 

..  1.43 

No.  2.  1  >urum .... 

•  • 

..  1.19 

Corn,  No.  2.  Yellow. 

•  • 

. .  .'.Ml 

<>ats.  No.  2.  white.. 

. .  .55 

Rye  . 

..  1.00 

Bariev  . 

.  .  .83 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 

. 1.85 

to  1.90 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 

,  25.00 

Oil  20.00 

No.  2  . 

.  24.90 

Of  24.50 

No.  3  . 

.  22.00 

or  23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  22.00 

or  25.oo 

Straw,  rve  . 

.  23.00 

or  25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk— 


Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt. 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

<  i  tide  B,  loose,  qt .  , 

.11 

Certified,  ql . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  lieavv,  'G  pt. 

.30 

Butler,  best  . 

.5(5 

or. 

.58 

Cheese  . 

.32 

or 

.57 

Eggs,  best,  d>'Z . 

.95 

or 

1.00 

Gathered  . 

or 

.75 

Fowls  . 

.40 

or 

.45 

Chickens,  lh . 

.45 

or 

.50 

Potatoes,  11* . 

.02 

or 

.03 

<  litinn-.  lb . 

.05 

or 

.10 

I.elt  net*,  head  . 

.10 

or 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

or 

.10 

now  in  r»ix< 
on  Rex  To 

(SEDAN  TYPE ) 


U.S.MunsonToe 


Nature  Notes 


A  Defence  of  the  Crow 

Prof.  Massey  in  his  “Notes.”  page 
12fd),  says  that  an  epidemic  some  time 
ago  carried  oil'  the  crows,  so  that  he  does 
not  see  any  itow.  1  see  by  what  he  writes 
that  he  is  not  a  “crow*  man.  and  maybe 
from  his  standpoint  he  is  right.  Wo  still 
appear  to  have  all  our  crows,  and  do  not 
mind  them.  They  even  come  into  the 
city,  and  I  think  they  must  even  nest  in 
sections  where  trees  are  numerous  and 
bushy.  Birds  cannot  really  lie  judged  by 
what  they  will  do  in  the  South,  where 
they  go  to  escape  l lie  cold  weather.  Like 
a  brace  of  hoys  or  dogs  away  from  home, 
they  will  conduct  themselves  sometimes 
quite  differently  then.  From  the  time 
when  Washington  Irving  studied  the 
bobolink  and  wrote  him  up  as  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  fellow  in  a  Northern  orchard, 
but  a  robber  in  the  South,  we  all  know 
that  such  ways  are  possible. 

My  farm  experience,  anti  it  is  a  fairly 
long  one,  is  that  the  crow  is  always  a 
friend  in  the  immense  amount  of  insects 
and  field  mice  lie  devours,  and  only  now 
and  then  a  robber.  1  believe  that  it  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  crows  that  our 
fields  are  not  overrun  by  mice.  Skunks, 
weasels  and  foxes  are  not  now  numerous, 
thanks  to  the  man  with  a  trap  or  a  gun, 
so  the  crow  has  most  of  that  work  to  do. 
He  is  wary  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fowler,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
his  keep.  But  as  soon  a*  he  carries  off: 
an  egg  or  a  chicken  he  is  made  doubly  an 
outlaw  and  voted,  but  not  quite  “fired,” 
out  of  the  community. 

I  believe  that  we  all  admire  the  crow, 
whether  we  believe  in  him  or  not.  Such 
a  brave  and  successful  fight  as  lie  has 
always  made  against  the  worst  of  odds! 
I  do  not  think  he  could  ho  exterminated 
if  his  llesli  was  gbod  to  eat  lie  is  so 
“onto”  all  schemes  for  capturing  him.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  human  greed  and 
thoughtlessness  that  such  a  useful  and 
harmless  bird  as  the  quail,  and  I  might 
of  course  mention  several  more  birds,  has 
been  so  nearly  driven  out  that  we  now 
sec  one  only  now  and  then.  I  believe 
that  if  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
crow  in  the  North  was  all  in  we  would 
find  the  credit  side  much  the  larger. 

New  York.  J.  W*  C. 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  crow  or  any 
other  animal  a  chance  to  be  heard,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  farmers.  If  the 
meat  of  the  crow  was  only  equal  to  quail, 
or  if  the  quail  had  the  sense  of  the  crow 
to  escape  danger!  But  what  a  tough 
word  that  “if”  is. 


Will  You  Face  the  Bitter  Blizzards 

In  an  Open  Car  This  Winter? 

When  the  smashing  price  cuts  on  genuine  Rex  Tops  make 
it  cost  so  little  to  hare  real  comfort 


It  never  cost  so  little  to  buy  real  closed  car  protection 
as  it  does  today. 

Check  over  the  list  of  popular-make  cars  at  the 
lower  left  hand  corner.  If  your  car  is  in  this  list, 
your  dealer  is  in  a  position  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Rex 
Top  (Sedan  Type)  at  a  price  which  seems  almost 
unbelievable — compared  with  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  you  enjoy. 

Transforms  Your  Open  Car  Into  a 

Comfortable ,  Luxurious  Coupe  or  Sedan 

At  the  present  very  low  price  of  the  Rex  Top,  you 
get  the  same  closed  car  luxury  which  formerly  cost 
so  much  more;  you  get  the  greatest  use  out  of  your 
car  every  month  of  the  year — in  all  kinds  of  weather 
' — you  travel  with  a  sense  of  snug  security  which  you 
never  have  with  an  open  car.  Your  school,  your 
church,  and  your  friends  are  closer  to  you  than  ever. 

Electric  Dome  Light  Makes  Interior 

Even  More  Attractive  at  Night 

The  effect  of  the  rich  trimming,  the  wide  doors,  the 
generous  windows  and  other  smart  fittings  becomes 
even  more  attractive  at  night  when  you  turn  on  the 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  folder  which  shows  how  the  Rex  Top  looks  installed  on  your 
particular  car,  together  with  details  of  remarkably  low  price.  Give  name  and  model  of  your  car. 


electric  dome  light  and  it  throws  its  radiance  over 
the  interior.  With  the  Rex  Top  you  forget  the 
leaky,  flapping  curtains;  you  have  all  the  protection 
from  the  weather  that  money  can  buy  for  you  and 
the  smartness  of  line  which  comes  only  in  a  top 
which  is  “tailored”  to  fit  your  car. 

Your  Dealer  Will  Gladly 
Give  You  the  Details 

The  dealer  from  whom  you  bought  your  car  will 
gladly  tell  you  all  the  details  about  Rex  Tops,  show 
you  how  easily  they  are  adjusted  for  every  season 
of  the  year  (see  pictures  below)  and  explain  how 
Rex  patented  construction  holds  the  weight  down 
(saving  tires  and  gasoline)  and  still  keeps  the  top 
free  from  squeaks  and  rattles — absolutely  noise 
proof. 

He  will  also  tell  you  about  the  big  price  cut  on  Rex 
Tops — and  how  little  it  costs  to  install  the  particular 
model  which  fits  your  car. 

Prepare  to  enjoy  your  car  this  winter  by  getting  in 
touch  with  your  dealer  at  once. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
CONNERSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Entomologists  and  Bats 

On  page  1003  you  print  my  statement 
nhiuit  hats,  anti  say:  “Our  entomologists 
are  convinced  that  the  bats  could  not  en¬ 
dure  our  Northern  Winters.”  Entomolo¬ 
gists  are  professors  of  science  of  insects, 
and  the  hat  is  not  an  insect,  hut  belongs 
to  the  Chiroptera  family,  and  is  a  mam¬ 
mal.  The  Chiroptera  are  very  little  known 
or  studied  even  by  the  scientists,  who 
are  supposed  to  know  the  mammalia.  Tne 
Smithsonian  Institution  Las  issued  a  hook 
on  hats  by  a  professor  who  has  made  a 
life  study  of  the  Chiroptera  and  he  stilt;'* 
that  thev  are  the  oldest  form  of  life  still 
living  on  the  earth,  and  there  are  over 
3,000  varieties.  Your  ent  unol  gists  are 
wrong  in  their  surmise,  ns  this  particular 
variety  of  the  Chiroptera  is  found  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  hibernates 
in  Winter,  and  in  that  state  can  he 
thrown  around  like  a  ball  or  plaything, 
and  to  all  appearances  is  dead,  but  will 
revive  in  the  Spring.  The  tropical  va¬ 
riety  cannot  stand  a  temperature  of  22 
deg.  F„  hut  the  variety  commonly  known 
as  the  Velvet-winged  bat  eat)  and  does 
pass  through  Canadian  Winters.  Let  the 
entomologists  adhere  to  the  500.000  va¬ 
rieties  of  insects,  for  they  are  off’  their 
base  when  they  give  opinions  on  the 
maiiwualin,  especially  the  Chiroptera.  As 
well  say  mosquitoes  cannot  stand  a 
Northern  Winter,  but  they  are  found  in 
the  Arctics.  GEOROE  0.  COLEMAN. 


Spring  and  Fall — 

Front  pan  git  rtmevtd — 
rtar  pattt  Is  xjfardinp  pro¬ 
tection  from  drafts 


Made  for  These  Cars 

BUICK  —  E-<4,  fT -44,  K  44. 
E  <6,  li-46,  K  45,  F.-49,  H-49, 
K  -49.  21-41,  22-44,  21-46,  SB-45. 
21-49,  22-49. 

(On  22  untie*  nut*  must  be  out¬ 
ride  o i  xemJatds) 

NASH — Two  Paifenffer  Road- 
atg-r  No.  686.  Spootlater  No.  OS 7, 
VSr 0  (%s*iRf«r  No.  681,  Seven 
P*v*<?n»ccr  No.  682, 

PAIGE — Urchmont  C-65,  Glen- 

brook  642. 

R  EO  —  Five  PMenetr  T-6,  Two 
P*Ns«»r,ffor  U-4  and  U  0 

STU DEBAKER  -  Ltxht  six 

1919  S*rt««*  l  >«  trait  MoiImJ.  Spe¬ 
cial  Slv  1920  and  1921  is w no*.  Bur 
Six  1919.  liKH  At.d  1921  Scries. 

Dodge  rrothfp<- 

Rnai]afor  f  Straight  Windshield), 
Hund*tor  SUntint?  Windshield. 
Low  Cowl). 

ESSEX — Touring  Car*  bearing 
aerial  number*  under  608.664. 
also  Roadster. 

HUDSON 


Midsum  me  r —  All 

Panels  Removed 


Midsummer  —  All 

panels  removed  —  Ste r m 
curtains  in  place  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  s  hewers 


Sedan 


- -  Seven  Passenger 

Touring  Car.  M  audO  Seri***  ami 
all  car*  numnaferf  from  100,000 
to  104,346. 

Four  Pasaongor  Speedater,  M 
and  O  Seriet*  and  all  car*  bear¬ 
ing  serial  number*  from  200,000 
to  206.284. 


W inter —  Full  protection 
against  blizzards 
and  cold 


Gunpowder  for  Woodchucks 

On  page  100(1  you  speak  of  gunpowder 
for  woodchucks.  For  30  years  I  have 
used  blasting  powder.  I  till  a  piut  bottle 
about  one-third  full  of  powder  and  put 
in  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  ground  red  pep¬ 
per  to  help  out  the  sneezing  effect,  a 
caper  I  learned  when  I  went  to  school, 
putting  red  pepper  on  a  hot  stove.  Mix 
well,  put  in  2-ft  fuse.  Cut  a  slor  for 
fuse  to  lit  tight  in  cork,  li  strikes  me  a 
bottle  is  better  than  a  paper  bag.  and  as 
tin-  bottles  are  some  1  find  along  the 
highway.  I  do  not  know  what  better  use 
1  can  put  them  to.  It  makes  a  sure  thing 
they  will  not  be  used  for  whiskey  again, 
and  usually  it  makes  a  sure  thing  of  the 
woodchucks,  too,  if  first  all  holes  are 
securely  closed  up  It  takes  so  much  less 
time  than  trapping  or  shooting  them. 
One  can  fix  up  and  take  a  dozen  such 
charges  in  a  market  basket. 

Two  of  our  hired  men  read  of  using  the 
exhaust  from  a  touring  ear.  They  tried 
it.  spent  two  or  three  hours  at  one  hole, 
got  out  of  gas.  and  did  not  heat  the  wood¬ 
chuck.  a.  a.  s. 

Connecticut . 


The  Child 


is  a  charming  story  of  a  child  taken 
from  the  poorhouse  and  reared  and 
loved  in  a  lonely  farm  home.  The 
story  was  written  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man.”  It  is  a  book  of  192  pages,  in 
clear  readable  type,  on  book  paper 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Simi¬ 
lar  books  sell  now  for  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  each.  We  have  a  stock  on 
hand  and  wish  to  close  them  out.  We 
will  mail  them,  as  long  as  they  last, 
postpaid  for  25  cents.  The  stock  must 
be  closed  out,  and  we  prefer  to  let 
any  of  our  oeople  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Collingwood’s  story  have 
them.  Send  order  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  3(llh  SI.,  New  York  Cily 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $1 00— $500 — $ 1 . 000 . 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest.  payable 

semi-annually.  We  ^ive  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State's  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Capital  S400. 000  Surplus  SI  10.000 


An  honest  to  good¬ 
ness  quality  jLio-j, 
Biggest  bar- 
gain  oil'- 
wwi  iu 
'  1 '  - 


are  in-  $085 

spec  ted  and  built  to  stand  rigid  sperm 
rations,  Munson  toe  of  chroma  leather 
uppers,  donlilo  thick  solid  leather  heels  and 
sines,  will  s  iroly  last  more  than  ■  \  months 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

postage  on  delivery,  Money  back  tf  net  satisfied. 

INTEISNATIOS  VI.  COMMERCIAL  llOESE 
llcpt.  s.'JS,  tS!S  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y 


“Now.  Roland,  wlmt  is  the  term  ‘etc. 
used  for?”  asked  the  teacher.  “It  stand 
for  all  the  rest  we  don’t  know.”  replies 
Roland. — Credit  Lost. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Mordecai” 

Part  II. 

T  was  hardly  settled  in  bed  once  more 
before  some  new  visitor  caffle  groping  up 
the  stairs.  It  was  the  landlord,  or.  rath¬ 
er.  tlie  husband  of  the  landlady.  The  two 
characters  are  essentially  different  ju  bus¬ 
iness  standing.  This  rnan.  a  fieriuau, 
stood,  a  very  forlorn  figure,  with  a  pillow 
under  one  arm  and  a  blanket  under  the 
other.  It  seemed  that  he  had  listened  to 
a  very  emphatic  Caudle  lecture  from  his 
wife,  until  he  had  reached  the  limit,  so 
lie  retired  in  as  good  order  as  possible  to 
the  attic,  lie  crawled  into  one  of  the 
other  beds,  where  he  lay  on  his  back  with 
wide-open,  sleepless  eyes,  staring  at  the 
•  •eiling.  There  is  a  well-known  line  de¬ 
scribing  the  mental  condition  of  a  woman 
scorned.  Here  was  a  man  not  only 
scorned  but  evidently  kicked  out  of  bed. 
and  bis  silent  contemplation  of  the  raft¬ 
ers  seemed  to  me  worse  than  the  fury 
which  the  poet  tells  of.  In  the  course  of 
the  .year  we  have  many  letters  .about  fam¬ 
ily  troubles — some  of  them  sad,  others 
more  or  less  comical.  Women  write  how 
they  are  often  abused  and  ordered  about 
b\  their  husbands.  As  I  read  such  letters, 
in  *pito  of  feeling  the  sympathy  which  1 
know  these  women  need,  my  mind  goes 
back  to  that  forlorn  Herman — a  hen¬ 
pecked  man  if  there  ever  was  a  hen. 

I  could  not  sleet),  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  to  divert  my  mind.  1  fell  to 
considering  the  “ha’nt"  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  its  headquarters  somewhere 
about  this  silent  old  house.  As  viewed 
from  the  front  window,  it  seemed  an  ideal 
night  for  a  “haunt”  to  be  abroad.  The 
yard  or  lawn  was  flooded  with  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  bright  moonlight  which  is  found 
only  in  tie-  South.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
cast  dark  shadows,  and  strange,  dim 
creatures  seemed  to  run  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  I  saw  a  man  go  creeping  jmn 
the  shadow  under  one  tree,  ami  soon  he 
crawled,  flat  on  his  face,  across  the  moon¬ 
light  toward  the  shelter  of  the  little  house 
back  from  the  gate.  It  rurned  out  to  be  a 
colored  mail  trying  to  get  to  rhe  henhouse, 
but  in  that  silence.  and  in  the  magic  of 
that  moonlight,  it  was  a  fearsome  thing. 
And  then,  in  the  road-  just  outside  the 
fence.  I  saw  distinctly  a  bent  and  crouch¬ 
ing  form  gliding  through  the  shadow  of 
a  hedge  which  screened  the  lawn.  <  >f 
course,  I  never  did  believe  in  “haunts,” 
yer  when  suddenly  there  came  a  flash  be¬ 
hind  the  hedge  and  no  sound  of  pifctol  or 
gun.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  tlml  for 
a  brief  moment  I  had  my  doubts.  I  was 
not  asleep  when  this  happened.  I  was 
wide  awake.  I  knew  there  was  a  Hash 
of  light  behind  that  hedge,  that  a  bent  fig¬ 
ure  passed  through  the  moonlight  and 
tlmr  there  was  no  noise  of  a  report. 
***** 

No.  this  is  not  a  story  of  murder  or 
ghosts — it's  a  plain  rude  of  a  moonlight 
night.  As  I  watched,  a  man  came  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  hedge  and  entered 
the  gate.  I  saw  that  he  carried  a  pack 
on  his  back  :  a  heavy  puck  which  made 
him  stoop,  lie  stopped  by  the  gate,  and 
there  was  another  flash  of  light.  Ii  was 
no  “haunt.”  but  a  pack  peddler  trying  to 
light  his  pipe  while  lie  bent  beneath  the 
burden  «>f  bis  pack.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  hus¬ 
band  of  the  landlady.,  with  Something  that 
I  took  to  be  profanity  in  Herman,  rolled 
out  of  bed.  draped  his  blanket  around 
him.  picked  up  a  stick  and  went  down  to 
tin  door.  But  the  new-comer  was  no 
robber,  just  u  weary  man  after  a  night’* 
lodging,  and  after  some  bargaining  tlm 
Herman  brought  him  hack  and  pointed  to 
the  vacant  bed.  But  the  peddler  was  not 
disposed  to  sleep.  He  lit  the  tamp  and 
'in  down  by  the  table  ami  began  studying 
a  hater  which  he  pulled  from  hi<  pocket. 
The  landlady’s  husband  seemed  to  feel 
that  this  interfered  with  his  study  of  the 
rafters,  so  with  another  outburst  in  Her¬ 
man,  he  gathered  his  pillow  and  blanket 
and  went  hack  downstairs.  I  hope  tin* 
lecturer  had  ended  her  remarks,  and  that 
slo  accepted  this  return  a>  evidence  of  a 
repentant  husband.  As  for  me.  I  was 
jiisf  dropping  Off  into  a  doze  when  some¬ 
one  spook  my  arm  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  find  the  pack  peddler  looking  down  at 
me.  I  will  confess  to  feeling  something 
of  a  tin-ill  as  I  looked  at  him.  His  face 
was  eager,  and  lie  had  great  black  eyes, 
which  somehow  showed  a  bright  polish  or 
gleam  in  the  lamplight. 

“Say,  mine  friend,  I  borrow  your  ink 
and  pen!  Is  it  so?” 

"Take  ir  and  drink  it  if  you  want  to,” 

I  told  him,  for  no  one  wants  to  be  roused 
for  any  such  foolish  question.  But  the 
man  still  stood  looking  at  me.  lit  pointed 
with  his  thumb  hack  at  the  table. 

"Say.  mine  friend.  I  ask  you  some¬ 
thing.  Will  you  get  up  and  read  me  my 
letter  and  help  me?” 

If  such  an  expression  had  been  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  language  at  that  rime  I  should 
have  said  “Han  you  heat  it?”  As  it  was. 

I  gut  up.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to 
do.  for  here  was  a  simple,  kindly  man, 
evidently  in  trouble.  The  night  was  cool, 
and  I  wrapped  a  quilt  around  me  and 
sat  at  the  table,  where,  by  the  dim  lamp 
light.  I  read  the  letter  while  the  pack 
peddler  sar  with  his  bead  bent  forward 
and  his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

T  pamim  remember  just  how  the  letter 
ran.  .Toe  Solomon  told  me  he  bad  carried 
it  fur  several  days,  waiting  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  could  be*  trusted  to  read  it  for 
him.  It  was  from  a  man  telling  doe  that 
bis  father  was  dead  and  his  mother  need¬ 
ed  help,  <  Mu*  sentence  yarn  like  this: 


“Your  mother  she  say  ‘be  a  good  boy, 
Joseph,  and  do  good  business,’  ” 

The  pathos  of  it  cniuc  to  me  in  that 
dim,  lonely  room.  This  unlearned  man, 
obliged  to  go  ro  strangers  to  learn  of  the 
things  which  to  us  seem  to  belong  to  the 
very  innermost  privacy  of  the  soul. 

Then  I  wrote  a  letter  in  reply,  dictated 
by  .Toe.  and  such  a  letter  as  it  was — from 
a  homesick  man  in  a  lonely  country,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  despised  and  risky  business. 
But  not  a  word  of  trouble  did  Joe  send. 
You  would  have  thought  him  on  the  top 
wave  of  prosperity. 

"Tell  her  I  send  her” — but  there  liis 
caution  mastered  him — "well.  I  think 
over  what  1  send  later,” 

And  so  at  midnight,  in  that  home  of 
the  “haunts.”  I  sal  there  writing  a  let¬ 
ter  for  this  unlearned  peddler.  lie 
watched  me  as  my  pen  scratched  over  the 
paper. 

"Say,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Could  I  write 
like  that  I  would  make  my  independent, 
fortune.  I’d  own  the  biggest  store  in 
New  York.” 

“But  you  ran  learn  if  you  want  to.” 

"You  think  so?  Could  l  believe  that 
I  would  have  new  life.” 

"t  >f  course  you  can,  if  you  only  think 
so.  I  can  write,  but  you  see  I  lack  your 
business  sense.  If  1  had  that,  I  too, 
could  make  a  fortune.” 

***** 

That  man  was  about  my  age.  Here 
was  1.  with  :i  college  education  only 
starting  at  the  long  grind  of  making  a 
living  out  of  what  1  had  learned,  lleie 


was  Joe  Solomon,  unable  to  read  and 
write,  yet  well  along  the  way  toward  a 
little  store  of  his  own.  \Ve  sat  tin  re 
for  hours  and  talked  it  over,  lie  carried 
that  heavy  pack  all  day  out  among  the 
farmers,  selling  handkerchiefs  and  knives 
and  trinkets  at  five  times  their  value. 
His  legs  were  bent  and  his  hack  was 
bowed,  yet  day  after  day  In*  toiled  on  un¬ 
til  he  could  have  and  borrow  enough  to 
start  a  little  store  of  his  own. 

"I  wait  till  they  sell  their  cotton. 
Then  I  get  at  them  before  some  other.” 

It  was  the  old.  old  plan — as  old  as  the 
world — of  living  nu  the  farmer,  as  all  bus¬ 
iness  has  ever  done.  Indeed,  the  farmer 
feeds  and  clothes  them  all.  Some  men. 
like  Joe,  get  close  to  the  farm  and  take 
the  money  from  his  own  hand,  others 
sit  hack  and  take  their  share  in  tolls  and 
useless  charges.  It  all  comes  out  of  the 
sweat  and  strain  of  the  farmer — even  to 
the  diamond  ou  my  lady’s  breast. 

"I  suppose  you  have  your  fun.  too?” 

"Fun?  Wluit  you  call  this?”  Joe 
hared  his  leg  and  showed  groat  red  scars 
running  up  to  his  knee  and  above. 

“Fun?  Those  marks  are  by  teeth  of 
dogs.  They  never  fade  out.  These  farm¬ 
ers.  they  set  dogs  on  me,  and  then  stand 
back  and  laugh.” 

1  could  picture  it  as  lie  told  (lie  story 
that  night— a  little  man.  bent  with  a 
heavy  pack,  hurrying  as  best  lie  could 
down  a  country  mad.  with  a  pack  of 
dogs  yelping  and  nipping  at  him  as  he 
ran.  a  group  of  men  laughing  at  the  baited 
fugitive  as  lie  staggered  on. 


"Some  day  1  get  those  farmers.  I  wait 
my  time.  1  make  them  pay  for  that.  I 
never  forget  while  these  scars  last.”  And 
Joe’s  face  was  not  pleasant  to  see  as  lie 
talked. 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

The  next  morning  Joe  was  on  his  way 
early.  I  saw  him  moving  off  into  tho 
country  with  the  heavy  pack  on  his  hack, 
and  those  crooked  little  logs  shuffling  on. 
I  had  walked  a  little  distance  with  him, 
find  when  we  parted  he  let  his  pack  to 
the  ground  for  a  moment. 

“Yuu  think  I  learn  to  read  and  writ* 
like  you?" 

“I  know  you  can  learn.  You  will  find 
it  easy  if  you  stick  to  it.” 

"If  I  do  that  some  day  I  own  the  big¬ 
gest  store  in  New  York." 

That  was  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  seen  Joe  Solomon  since,  unless 
— hut  the  girls  say  that  is  impossible. 

Still,  foolish  as  ir  may  he,  whenever  I 
think  of  "the  big  boss."  shuffling  along 

with  bowed  shoulders  through  that  great 
store.  1  recall  that  chapter  and  verse 
from  Father: 

"Yet  nil  this  arailrth  me  nothing,  so 
long  ns  l  see  Mordecai  the  Jem  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate.*' 

If  von  cure  for  uiy  own  opinion.  1  will 
say  that  if  someone  were  privileged  to 
(Mill  oil'  the  stockings  worn  by  "the  big 
boss,”  I  expect  they  would  find  several 
red  scars  on  those  crooked  legs.  Further¬ 
more.  I  shall  noi  wonder  if  most  of  us 
have  a  Mordecai  sitting  by  the  kiug’s 
gate  in  our  own  lives.  U.  w.  c. 


Now  back  to  1917  Prices! 


MAKE  this  Christmas  one  of 
the  happiest  your  family 
has  ever  known  —  one  they  will 
never  forget — one  they  will  look 
hack  to  year  after  year  with 
fondest  memory.  Put  Delco- 
Light  in  your  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Think  of  the  happiness  in  your 
home  on  Christmas  eve,  with  the 
family  enjoying  Christmas  pleas¬ 
ures  in  rooms  flooded  with  bright, 
cheery,  Delco-Light. 

And  think,  too,  of  the  joy  in  the 
minds  of  all  in  knowing  that 


Delco-Light  will  continue  to 
make  the  home  brighter,  happier, 
every  day  in  the  year — that  run¬ 
ning  water  can  be  available  any¬ 
where  you  want  it  —  that  there 
will  be  power  to  run  the  washing 
machine,  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
help  with  so  many  other  chores. 

You’ve  probably  been  thinking 
for  years  that  sooner  or  later  you 
would  buy  Delco-Light.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  new  big 
price  reduction  and  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan  make  it  easily  possible. 

See  your  Delco-Light  Dealer. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine,  and  Frigidaire,  the  Electric  Refrigerator 
Made  for  32  and  1 10  volt  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Sc  nice 

Domestic  Electric  Co..  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  666  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable 

DELCO  -LIGHT 


More  than  165,000  Satisfied  Users- 


Dclco-Lighi  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

PlruM  m  no  me  without  obligation,  tho 
Delco-Light  catalog,  new  prices  and  de¬ 
tails  of  easy  payment  plan. 

Name -  - - - - - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.' . — — - 

Town  . 

County 


State. . 
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You*  Own  Meat 
Supply  at  Less 
^Than  Half 
'M  Bute  Hers 


Quickest  acting,  most  devas¬ 
tating  rat  exterminator  known 
— Rodene,  now  available  on 
every  farm. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  on 
money* back  basis  by  company 
ot  over  20  years'  standing  No 
danger  to  hvi.tstocic  and  poultry.  Not 
■  poison.  Instead,  it  in  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease  germ, highly  contagious, which 
attacks  only  rats,  mice,  gopher; and 
other  rodents.  Farmera  using  Ro- 
dene  nay  they  do  not  come  back. 

So  positively  certain  are  we  that 
Rodene  will  rid  yoor  farm  of  rats 
that  we  will  send  Special  $1  sire 
bottle  and  agree  to  return  your  mon¬ 
ey  promptly  if  after  you  have  used 
it,  following  instructions,  you  find 
it  is  not  satisfaotorv  and  return 
the  empty  bottle.  Regular  sire 
bottle.  32.  / 

Send  no  money — pay  / 

postman.  Usethiscou-  / 
pon  or  postcard,  Then  *  - 

pay  purchase  price  a  /  */>  >f- 
to  postman  plus  a  ,  <J 

fewcents  postage  jS,  r  .s®  w 
when  he  deliv-  fO/  Ve  .<? 
era.  Rodene 

will  not  tail  av/  xs.»v  / 

you.  at  / 

^ 

'f>  /  / 

✓  /  / 


This  is  tlie 
Original  Na¬ 
tional  Giant 
Smoke  House 

Beware  of 
Imitations 


An  8  Years'  &  » 
Success  ~  ff 

Get  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  Iff 

Smoke  your  own  hams,  bacon,  sau-  If 
sage,  fish.  Have  bettc.\  sweeter,  » 
cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table. 
Operated  in  or  out  doors.  Runs  on  sawdust, 
cobs,  a  little  bark  for  seasoning.  Investigate, 


NATIONAL  GIANT 
Smokehouse 


and  xanitahv  stoat  nous* 

After  smoking  meats,  use  for  Store  Rouse. 
Absolutely  bug  and  mite  proof.  Keeps 
meat  without  saeklug.  Made  lu  3  sizes. 

CDCC  D  A  AV'  Gives  prize  win- 

r  kll  duun.  sr.iffif 

cunnjr  Hams. 

Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Write  for  book, 
get  low  prices,  full  information,  today  SURE! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

858  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


Weigh," 
onlj  46 


BI  ONE  BAM.  If*  KISfi  Ok  1I1K  WOODS.  «»v«*  money  and 
h*ek*rtip.  Send  for  4 KKK  catalog  No.  B68  -howing  low 
price  and  latent  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  1005  East  75th  St.,  Chicago,  111 


When  you  write  advertijers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  TEND  HIGHER  WHILE  CAR  SHORT¬ 
AGE  LASTS - COST  THE  GREAT  DRAW¬ 

BACK— SELLING  WESTERN  SUNSHINE — 

APPLES  A  PROMISING  FEATURE — POTATO 

POSITION  WEAK. 

Prices  show  a  generally  upward  trend 
in  city  markets.  Grain,  cotton,  live 
stock,  butter,  apples  and  potatoes  have 
all  made  some  gain  above  lowest  points. 
Beef  cattle  at  $13.  hogs  above  $11.  bay  at 
$27.  cotton  at  23c.  apples  at  shipping 
points  at  $4.25  all  represent  about  top 
prices  of  the  season. 

Two  general  reasons  are  given  for 
higher  quotations.  First,  the  rise  of 
prices  in  general  as  the  usual  result  of 
greater  business  activity  ;  second,  the  car 
shortage,  which  is  partly  holding  back 
supplies.  The  first  reason  is  likely  to 
hold  good  for  some  time.  The  second 
may  he  expected  to  disappear  soon  after 
the  rush  of  the  Fall  shipping  season  is 
over.  These  few  weeks  or  months  while 
the  railroads  are  catching  up  seem  to  be 
the  right  time  for  the  farmers  who  live 
dose  to  markets  to  sell  quite  a  lot  of 
produce. 

COST  KILLING  PROFIT 

Farm  prices  may  go  up,  anyway,  along 
with  steel,  cloth,  coal  and  the  rest,  and 
so  may  bring  the  returns  into  better  rela¬ 
tion  with  cost  of  production.  The  pres¬ 
ent  plight  of  producer  far  away  from 
market  is  illustrated  again  in  a  report 
of  the  Arizona  cantaloupe  season.  The 
Southwestern  melon  growers  had  a  full 
crop,  and  rhe  average  of  about  $2.50  per 
crate  of  45  melons  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  looked  like  a  decent  price  But  out 
of  it  came  $1.50  for  freight  and  icing.  35c 
for  selling  and  50c  for  crates,  picking, 
packing  and  hauling,  which  left  15c  for 
the  grower,  many  of  whom  did  not  aver¬ 
age  anything  like  $2.50  in  the  first  place. 
Even  a  net  of  15c.  equal  to  about  $1S 
per  acre,  is  not  much,  compared,  with 
cost  nf  cultivating  and  irrigating,  fertil¬ 
izing  and  spraying  an  acre  of  melons. 
Some  of  the  growers  got  the  best  of  the 
middlemen  of  selling  the  crop  in  advance, 
receiving  a  first  payment,  which  was 
larger  than  they  would  have  obtained  in 
any  other  way. 

SHIPPING  SUNSHINE  AND  WATER 

Our  Eastern  melon  growers  will  won¬ 
der  chiefly  that  a  Pacific  Slope  farmer 
can  expect  to  compere  at  all  with  a 
freight  handicap  of  $1.50.  The  canta¬ 
loupe  is  little  else  than  a  package  of  the 
everlasting  Southwestern  sunshine  dis¬ 
solved  in  ;>s  much  water  as  can  be  had 
and  marketed  with  such  skill  that,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  the  Western 
grower  makes  money.  Probably  the 
Eastern  cantaloupe  farmer  will  accept 
this  state  of  affairs  until  he  finds  out  as 
he  did  with  apples  that  by  taking  pains 
enough  he  can  raise  them  at  high  value 
in  the  East  and  market  them  at  less  cost. 

STRONG  APPLE  MARKET 

The  gradual  advance  in  prices  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples  tends  to  support  the  idea  that 
the  supply  of  these  is  no  more  than  mod¬ 
erate.  At  $4.25  a  barrel  in  the  country 
Baldwins  have  gone  up  about  SI  from 
lowest  points.  It  is  a  much  better  show¬ 
ing  than  potatoes  at  $1  per  100  lbs.  or 
sweet  potatoes  at  $1.50  per  barrel,  and 
these  three  lines  are  of  great  importance 
to  millions  of  farmers.  Apples  have 
acted  hotter  than  most  crops  marketwise 
in  recent  full  crop  years.'  Despite  all  the 
talk  throughout  the  past  30  years,  rhe 
past  75  years,  for  that  matter,  that  fruit 
has  been  overplanted,  it  is  still  making 
as  good  an  average  showing  as  almost 
anything  else  compared  with  cost. 

Whatever  advance  has  taken  place  in 
potatoes  lately  seems  due  to  car  shortage. 
Some  people  who  have  traveled  through 
the  Northern  potato  bell  quite  thoroughly 
say  they  look  for  low  prices  in  the  Spring 
because  so  many  potatoes  are  being  held 
over  for  lack  of  demand  now.  This  may 
nor  happen,  bur  there  is  not  much  in 
sight  to  encourage  holding  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  sol'  during  a  bulge  in  the 
p resent  market. 


Westclox 


Pedigreed  Clocks 


ance  and  performance. 

For  a  slight  difference  in 
price  you’d  choose  the  pure 
bred  over  the  scrub  every 
time.  It  will  cost  you  very 
little  if  any  more  to  own  a 
Westclox  with  its  record  of 
faithful  timekeeping  and 
punctual  calling. 

The  name  Westclox  is  on 
thedial  and  six-sided,  orange- 
bordered  tag.  Priced  from 
$1.50  to  $4.75. 


HE  name  of  ach 


ampion 
in  the  pedigree  of  an  an¬ 
imal  pretty  nearly  settles  the 
question  of  its  value.  * 

In  the  same  way  certain 
trade  marks  on  merchandise 
settle  all  doubt  of  its  worth. 

You’ll  find  that  the  name 
Westclox  on  alarm  clocks 
and  watches  indicates  a 
championship  strain  which 
the  timepieces  themselves 
bear  out  both  in  appear- 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A 

Factory:  Peru,  Illinois  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont, 


Glo-Ben 

$2.$) 


Pocket  Ben 


Sleep-Meter  Jack  o'  Lantern 

U-oo  $3-oo 


America 


The  PORTABLE  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant 

The  Most  Usefiil  Thing 
on  the  Farm 


BASKET  PACK  GAINING 


The  handy  basket  package  is  being 
u  od  nmv  more  than  ever  before,  but  the 
price  is  hardly  as  high  in  proportion  as 
the  barreled  apples.  Buyers  reason  that 
growers  will  put  their  best  stock  in  the 
more  expensive  and  troublesome  barrel 
and  will  pack  baskets  less  carefully,  and 
so  it  happens,  often.  There  is  less  dam¬ 
age  to  fruit  aud  package  when  shipped  in 
barrels.  For  rhe  Fall  varieties  nud  wind¬ 
falls  the  basket  has  advantages,  because 
some  small  buyers  do  not  want  over  a 
bushel  of  such  stock  at  one  time.  Much 
of  the  basket  stock  is  being  put  up  or¬ 
chard  run. 

Apples  as  a  class  lack  color  this  season, 
owing  to  the  cloudy  weather  and  thick 
foliage.  Some  kinds  of  apples,  especially 
the  Spy.  are  showing  scale  in  orchards 
which  were  sprayed  only  once  or  twice. 
A  good  many  early  apples  were  not  sold 
at  all.  Even  plums  and  peaches  have 
been  going  to  waste  to  some  extent,  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorable  weather  and  the 
poor  shipping  qualities  of  certain  kinds, 
which  made  the  risk  of  shipping  too  great 
at  prevailing  prices.  The  producer  of 
firm-fleshed,  tough-skinned  fruit  has  two 
strings  to  pull.  If  he  can't  sell  near 
home  he  can  try  distant  markets,  while 
the  grower  of  shortlived  kinds  may  have 
no  outlet  hut  the  cannery.  Some  of  these 
arc  paying  better  prices  than  they  used  to. 
tnlriug  one  year  with  another.  u.  u.  f. 


CARRIES  electricity  wherever  it  is  needed.  With  it  you  can  generate  light 
tor  your  house  or  outbuilding,  and  current  to  run  washing  machine,  electric  iron, 
fans,  churn,  cream  separator,  milking  machine,  and  all  modern  electrical  devices. 
HOMELITE  is  absolutely  safe  because  It  has  no  exposed  operating  parts.  It  is  simply 
constructed.  Costs  very  little  to  operate.  You  should  know  about  this  remarkable  time, 
labor  and  money  saver. 

It's  a  wonder 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
Prices  F.O.B.  East  Orange,  N.J. 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  -  $174-00 

12  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  225.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  without  batteries  -  -  178.00 

32  Volt  HOMELITE  with  standard  batteries  -  245.00 

Liberal  Terms 

MANl'EACTVRKD  BV 

Tlie  Simms  Magneto  Company 

EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Smith-Meeker  Engineering  Co.  Walter  H.  Moreton  Corp. 

123  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City  780  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

Distributors  for  Eastern  New  Yorlc,  New  Jersey  Distributors  for  New  England 

and  Western  Connecticut  except  \X  estern  Connecticut 
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To  foreign  countries  Jn  the  Fniversal  Postal  I  nion.  $2.04.  Krmit  in  money 
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A  SQVAKE  HEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  ibis  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  fiufto  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers,  oi  misleading 'advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucl,  swindler  will  tie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  railed  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  anil  honest, 
responsible  booses  w  hether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  out  good 
offices  to  thb-  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bf  confused  with  dishonest, 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  saoctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  ofthe  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thk  RikaI.  Nbw- 
Yohkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  tire  overrun  witl)  requests  from  readers  who 
ask  aliout  the  vaccines  for  use  against  chicken 
pox,  roup  and  other  diseases  of  poultry.  Are  they 
worth  trying?  It  is  understood  that  these  vaccines 
are  used  as  prophylactics — that  is.  they  are  to  ward 
off  the  disease  by  bringing  on  a  mild  form  of  it.  We 
understand  that  the  remedy  for  chicken  pox  has  been 
tried  on  several  hundred  thousands  birds*  iu  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  it  gave  what  the  scientific  men  call 
“encouraging  results."  In  New  Jersey  it  has  not 
been  so  successful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  these  poultry  diseases  may  be  of  a 
somewhat  different  form  from  what  are  called  the 
same  in  California.  About  all  we  can  get  out  of  tin' 
scientific  men  is  the  following: 

It  is  i lie  belief  of  the  investigators  that  there  are 
great  possibilties  in  the  vaccine  for  the  control  of  these 
serious  epidemic  diseases,  but  further  research  is  ueces- 
sarj  before  the  vaccine  might  be  called  perfected. 

You  may  interpret  that  as  you  like.  To  us  it 
means  that  the  vaccines  appear  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease,  but  the  scientists  intend  to  play  safe  and 
not  be  caught  off  their  base.  There  has  been  no 
proof  of  any  injurious  effect  of  this  vaccine  reported 
to  us,  and  some  of  the  best  poultrymen  we  know 
are  using  it. 

sk 

WE  have  many  letters  of  complaint  from  par¬ 
ents  who  say  their  children  are  beaten  or 
abused  at  school.  What  right  lias  a  teacher  to  use 
force  or  violence?  The  following  extract  is  made 
from  the  New  York  law : 

To  use  nr  attempt,  or  offer  to  use,  force  or  violence 
upon  or  toward  tin*  person  of  another  is  not  unlawful 
in  i  lie  following  cases  : 

When  committed  l>\  a  parent  or  the  authorized  agent 
of  any  parent,  or  by  any  guardian,  master  or  teneher. 
in  the  exercise  uf  a  lawful  authority  to  restrain  or  cor¬ 
nel  his  child,  ward,  apprentice  or  scholar,  and  the 
force  of  violence  used  is  reasonable  in  manner  and  mod¬ 
erate  ill  degree. 

We  know  from  experience  that  children  do  not 
always  give  an  exact  report  of  what  happens  at 
school.  In  ease  our  children  came  home  with  a 
story  of  forceful  punishment,  we  should,  first  of  all. 
go  to  i In*  teacher  about  it.  If  the  teacher  is  not 
reasonable,  go  to  the  trustee,  or,  if  he  gives  no  relief, 
write  to  the  school  superintendent,  or  go  and  see 
him.  It  is  the  privilege  of  any  parent  to  .carry  such 
a  matter  up  in  this  way.  Hut  he  careful,  before 
you  start,  that  you  have  the  straight  story,  and  hi* 
sure  that  your  child  is  blameless,  and  not  getting 
what  he  deserved.  On  general  principles  we  support 
the  teacher,  who  usually  has  enough  trouble  of  her 
own.  There  are  eases  of  injustice  and  others  of  mis¬ 
chief  or  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  chilli.  A 
school  is  a  small  republic.  There  must  he  justice, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  that  there  must  he  obedience. 

"II  is  probably  ri/iinJlji  soft  In  Sun  that  tin  total 
amount  of  hues  farmers  ore  railed  upon  to  I1"!'  this 
year  in  I  lie  entire  I 'nihil  states  amounts  In  a  larger 
xnin  of  mnneii  Ilian  the  profits  of  all  the  farms  of  the 
United  Stairs  this  gear  over  the  rust  of  production 
of  the  entire  farm  nop  of  the  country.** 

That  statement  is  sent  out  by  the  National 
i ; range,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  essentially 
correct  To  this  might  he  added  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty  billions  worth  of  property  escapes 
taxation  through  investment  in  lion-taxable  securi¬ 
ties!  Some  of  this  works  a  double  evil.  It  not.  only 
draws  capital  away  from  enterprises  which  would 
develop  and  thus  pay  more  taxes,  hut  it  encourages 
extravagance  in  municipal  improvements.  Many  a 
town  is  bonding  itself  beyond  its  limit  because  bor¬ 
rowers  take  a  chance  oil  an  investment  ill  tax-free 
securities.  While  town  incomes  have  kept  up  fairly 
well,  incomes  from  farm  property  have  fallen,  and 
taxes  have  increased..  The  limit  has  been  reached. 


and  public  expenses  must  be  reduced.  The  public 
generally  understand  that  it  costs  money  to  run  a 
government  as  well  as  a  business.  They  will  he  sat¬ 
isfied  if  public  men  will  begin  honestly  to  pare  down 
expenses  with  a  pruning  knife.  If  they  will  not  do 
it  the  public  will  surely  take  a  broad  ax  to  the  job. 

5k 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  letter  from  **J.  R. 
W.,’"  giving  a  new  line  on  back-to-the-lauding. 
This  mail  is  a  vigorous  “hoy”  of  52.  with  property 
which  yields  him  an  income  of  about  $1.2»mi  ;i  year. 
His  idea  is  to  get  a  small  place  in  the  country,  where 
he  can  produce  about  enough  to  pay  expenses  and 
he  his  own  boss.  In  such  a  case  there  would  not  he 
the  struggle  to  pay  the  mortgage  or  earn  the  inter¬ 
est.  or  worry  greatly  aliout  crops  or  income.  The 
man  is  looking  for  the*  best  way  to  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  of  life.  As  a  rule  we  could  not.  from  our  own 
experience,  advise  men  and  women  of  middle  age 
and  fixed  habits  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  living. 
There  may  be  cases  where  there  are  children  to  be 
provided  fur.  which  would  make  such  an  adventure 
practical  bur.  on  the  whole,  we  think  back -In- tl is¬ 
landing  is  an  adventure  for  youth.  Our  people  are 
much  interested  in  .1.  R.  W.‘s  question,  and  we  have 
many  letters  about  it.  They  cover  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation.  and  will  make  a  great  discussion  a  little  later. 
It  is  a  good  question,  too.  Will  the  man  of  middle 
age  lie  happier  to  anchor  himself  in  the  country  than 
he  would  be  if  left.  free,  to  live  where  he  pleases? 
Should  the  old  bird  make  a  nest,  or  live  here  and 
there? 

5k 

ONCE  more  this  plan  of  inoculating  the  silo!  We 
have  had  several  articles  about  the  new  sug¬ 
gestion  for  adding  the  bacteria  needed  to  make  good 
silage  when  the  silo  is  being  tilled.  Every  dairyman 
knows  that  some  samples  of  silage  are  much  better 
than  others,  just  as  there  are  differences  between 
certain  samples  of  hay,  or  of  bread.  In  practically 
all  eases  this  difference  is  due  to  the  proper  working 
(or  the  failure  to  work)  <»f  certain  bacteria.  By 
adding  these  bacteria  under  good  conditions  we  may 
be  quite  sure  of  producing  a  high  quality  of  silage, 
just  as  we  can  make  sure  <ff  good  butter  by  adding 
the  right  ‘’starter,”  or  good  bread  by  using  good 
yeast.  We  think  that  within  a  few  years  this  idea 
of  inoculating  the  silo  will  become  as  common  .as 
inoculating  the  seeds  of  the  legumes  or  the  soil  for 
Alfalfa.  We  would  like  to  see  it  tried  on  dry  corn¬ 
stalks.  Many  farmers  cut  a  good  share  of  their  corn 
and  husk  the  grain.  The  dry  stalks  are  fed.  hut  iu 
the  usual  manner  of  feeding  there  is  great  waste. 
The  stuck  will  eat  the  leaves  and  tipper  part  of  the 
stalk,  but  reject  the  butt  end.  In  some  cases  these 
> talks  are  cut  into  a  silo,  wet  down  with  water, 
with  a  little  waste  molasses  added.  The  result  is  a 
sort  of  mock  silage,  usually  very  poor  stuff,  though 
stock  will  cat  it  if  they  have  nothing  else.  There  are 
eases  on  record  where  tin*  addition  of  t lie  bacteria 
which  do  such  good  work  in  the  silo  has  changed 
this  mass  of  dry  fodder  into  good  silage,  greatly 
improving  the  feeding  quality  of  the  stalks.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  way  it  w  ill  he  possible  to  save  the 
grain  for  dry  feeding  and  then  double  the  ordinary 
feeding  value  of  the  stalks  by  using  the  bacteria 
which  are  responsible  for  good  silage.  We  would 
like  to  see  this  plan’  fully  worked  out  during  the 
coming  Winter.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  If  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cut  the  dry  stalks  into  a  silo  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  bacteria  for 
m  experiment.  Now,  who  wants  to  help  us  try  to 
improve  tin*  feeding  quality  of  cornstalks? 

* 

HERE  is  a  chance  for  Europe  yet!  Raked  beans 
are  becoming  popular  overseas!  They  were 
introduced  by  the  American  soldiers.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  soldiers  were  so  well  “fed  tip”  on 
beans  that  they  will  not  look  at  them  here,  hut 
Europeans  have  formed  the  bean  habit.  Many  of  the 
people  of  Southern  Europe  have  been  living  chiefly 
on  bread  and  a  thick  vegetable  soup,  l'ork  nud 
beans,  properly  cooked,  make  a  good  substitute  for 
meat.  These  people  have  long  known  that  cabbage  is 
strong  and  wholesome  food.  Now  the  scientists  find 
that  cabbage  is  remarkably  rich  in  vita  mines,  and 
in  hundreds  of  families  chopped  raw  cabbage  is 
being  substituted  for  potato.  Here  is  further  proof 
that  the  plain  people,  without  scientific  knowledge, 
discover  important  truths.  Tito  wise  men  follow  and 
find  out  “why" — and  then  claim  the  full  discovery. 
11  seems  well  nigh  impossible,  however,  to  get  the 
middle-class  Europeans  to  cat  common  1.  They  -still 
believe  it  is  fit  only  for  feeding  live  stock,  when,  in 
this  country,  we  know  that  the  great  pioneer  work 
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of  clearing  and  developing  America  was  done  by  a 
race  of  corn-fed  men  and  women. 

5k 

HE  roadside  market!  This  is  coming  to  be  an 
important  feature  of  farm  business.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  localities  do  per  cent  and  more  of  farm 
produce  is  sold  at.  these  stands.  The  man  and 
woman  shown  in  our  first  page  picture  look  capable 
of  making  a  success  of  any  business  which  they  can 
come  to  understand.  No  wonder  they  succeed.  They 
are  natural  salesmen.  A  man  must  have  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  the  tongue  of  an  auctioneer,  the  courage 
of  a  good  soldier,  the  honesty  of  a  saint,  and  the 
“mixing"  quality  of  a  good  politician  to  succeed  ai 
such  a  stand.  Many  of  us  lack  one  or  more  of  these 
qualities.  Wo  are  bettor  at  producing,  and  we  will 
probably  do  better  to  make  a  bargain  with  one  "f 
these  natural  salesmen  to  handle  our  goods.  There 
is  a  good  chance  In  almost  any  neighborhood  t< *  form 
such  a  partnership  and  sell  the  country’s  goods  at 
the  roadside,  or  open  a  little  shop  in  town.  Such 
things  are  going  to  happen  in  the  future  when  we 
guarantee  fresh,  honest  goods  and  offer  prices  which 
will  make  it  an  object  for  city  people  to  conn*  out 
and  Imy.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
of  the  big  political  parties  are  so  controlled  by  the 
big  interests  that  they  will  not  give  ns  efficient  mar¬ 
ket.  protection.  We  shall  not  wait  for  them,  even 
while  we  keep  punching  away  at  them.  The  road¬ 
side  market  and  the  co-operative  store  is  one  way  of 
doing  it  ourselves. 

5k 

“Having  tried  both  our  brands  of  government,  the 
people  have  decisively  chosen  yours.  I  cheerfully  accept 
the  result,  and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  vic¬ 
tory.” 

HAT  is  the  telegram  which  Governor  Miller  of 
New  York  sent  to  Alfred  E.  Smith  early  on 
election  night.  It  shows  the  Governor  to  he  a  “good 
sport."  and  leaves  lit  tit*  more  to  he  said.  As  we  pre¬ 
dicted  several  weeks  ago,  the  election  proved  to  he 
an  unequal  contest  between  city  and  country.  Mr. 
Smith  carried  all  the  large  cities.  Governor  Miller 
carried  practically  all  Hie  rural  counties,  but  hy 
greatly  reduced  majorities.  The  city  workmen  did 
more  than  was  expected  for  Smith,  while  the  farm 
vote  was  a  disappointment  for  the  Governor.  When 
it  was  found  that  Smith  had  polled  nearly  750,000 
votes  in  New  York  City,  it  was  all  over.  We  have 
in  New  York  City  nearly  half  a  million  voters  who 
have  come  to  have  no  fixed  or  definite  party  align¬ 
ment.  Two  years  ago  most  of  them  voted  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  as  a  general  protest,  against  tin*  na¬ 
tional  Democratic  party.  This  year  most  of  them 
swung  over  to  the  other  side  as  another  protest 
against  present  conditions.  They  will  continue  to 
swing  hack  and  forth  without  giving  any  man  or 
any  party  a  chance  to  carry  out  any  well-defined  or 
unpopular  programs.  In  the  cities  the  transit  Or 
transportation  question  helped  Mr.  Smith.  There 
was  general  discontent  over  the  tariff,  tin*  high  cost 
of  living,  prohibition  enforcement,  the  bonus  law 
and  the  labor  question.  All  these  tilings  contributed 
to  give  what  is  called  the  psychological  advantage 
to  the  Democrats,  and  it  resulted  in  a  “landslide." 
Dr.  Copeland  is  elected  Senator,  and  t lie  Democrats 
control  the  State  Senate  hy  one  vote.  The  exact 
figures  regarding  the  next  national  Congress  are  not 
complete  as  we  write  this,  hut  the  Democrats  have 
made  tremendous  gains  in  most  of  the  states— but 
not  enough  to  enable  them  to  control  Congress.  As 
soon  as  the  final  results  are  known,  we  shall  dismiss 
the  true  meaning  of  this  "landslide.” 


Brevities 

The  real  test  of  pudding,  as  you  surely  will  agree, 
lies  iu  the  eating  of  it.  and  not  in  the  recipe. 

Ix  olden  days,  to  own  a  horse  one  had  to  be  a  lord: 
now  it’s  a  very  humble  man  who  can’t  afford  a  Ford. 

He  is  a  poor  and  inefficient  slmat  who  will  not  use 
his  manhood  through  his  vote.  When  lie  might  he  a 
lion  he’s  a  goat. 

Brii.PT.NG  uir  rustles  is  not  a  had  job  so  long  as  you 
put  the  foundation  in  under  them.  The  surer  way  is  to 
build  the  foundation  lirst. 

It  seems  that  the  concrete  ships  built  during  the  war 
really  gave  fair  satisfaction.  The  chief  objection  was 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  insurance. 

Say,  unless  you  are  absolutely  fair  and  straight  in 
your  dealings  with  people,  what  right  have  you  to  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  he  straight  with  you? 

This  thing  of  keening  rider  sweet  (or  trying  to)  has 
many  sides  and  angles.  We  have  suggested  chemicals 
which  will  hold  hark  fermentation.  Now  we  hear  front 
farmers  who  say  they  have  used  mustard,  horseradish, 
sweet  oil  and  other  things.  Canning  or  sterilizing  the 
eider  is  safest. 

A  proposed  new  skim-milk  feed  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Skim-milk  is  reduced  in  volume  five  to  one  by 
the  use  of  ini  ordinary  vacuum  pan  or  concentrator.  It 
is  theu  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  good  feed  for 
young  stock.  This  mixture  is  dried  in  a  grain  dryer 
of  the  type  used  for  drying  brewers*  or  distillers’  grains. 
In  this  form  ii  is  sacked  and  ready  for  use." 
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The  Dairy  Situation  is  Critical 

INFORMATION  comes  from  olllcers  of  the  old 
Dairy  in  on's  League  that  the  annual  meeting  will 
he  held  in  New  Jersey  next  month  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  and  preserve  the  organ¬ 
ization,  which  has  been  inactive  during  the  year. 
The  information  is  that  no  delegates  will  he  appointed, 
and  no  general  meeting  held,  except  a  technical 
meeting  of  individual  stockholders  with  such  proxies 
as  may  he  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  legal  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
directors. 

From  other  sources  comes  the  information  that  an 
attempt  will  he  made  to  revive  the  League  and  to 
renew  its  functions  by  those  who  are  not.  satisfied 
with  the  associations  now  active  in  the  territory. 
The  information  is  that  local  meetings  have  been 
held  and  delegates  elected  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  This  would  indicate  a  contest 
for  the  control  of  an  organization  that  has  already 
been  scrapped.  Just  why  there  should  be  a  contro¬ 
versy  for  the  control  of  this  organization  is  not  ap¬ 
parent. 

There  are  now  live  general  dairy  organizations  in 
this  State  for  the  sale  of  milk:  The  Dairymen’s 
League,  the  Pooling  Association,  the  Non-poolers 
Association,  the  Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  and 
the  association  of  producers  who  sell  direct  to  Shef¬ 
field  Farms.  None  of  them  is  organized  or  operated 
on  approved  co-operative  lines.  The  League  is  a 
New  Jersey  capital  stock  corporation.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  1010  the  members  ordered  that  it 
h<>  organized  on  co-operative  lines,  hut  the  manage¬ 
ment  defeated  the  purpose,  and  it  was  never  organ¬ 
ized  or  operated  co-operatively.  The  Eastern  States 
Milk  Producers  comes  nearer  to  co-operative  form 
than  any  of  the  others,  hut  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  developed.  It.  is.  however,  working  on  the 
approved  co-operative  principle  of  local  incorporated 
plants,  locally  owned,  operated  and  controlled  by  tlie 
dairymen  who  produce  milk  in  the  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  The  other  organizations  are  all  on  the  state¬ 
wide  membership  plan,  with  centralized  control  m 
the  management.  This  form  of  organization  has 
never  been  successful  iu  farm  work. 

it  would  be  unfortunate  now  to  waste  time  and 
energy  in  a  contest  for  the  control  of  this  discarded 
organization.  At  best  it  could  show  only  the  com¬ 
parative  persistence  and  energy  ot  the  two  sides  in 
soliciting  proxies,  and  proxies  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  farm  organization.  That  the  dairy  situ¬ 
ation  is  more  or  less  critical  is  testified  to  from  all 
quarters.  It  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
to  unify  tlie  thought  and  action  of  dairymen.  Dis¬ 
putes  over  control  and  increasing  the  number  of 
organizations  get  us  nowhere.  The  rank  and  file  of 
working  dairymen  don't  eare  who  controls  the  or¬ 
ganization  so  long  as  members  are  treated  alike,  and 
a  reasonable  price  is  received  for  (be  milk.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  one  organization  no 
subsidiaries  of  any  kind  or  nature. 

If  a  dozen  of  tlie  broad -view  dairymen  represent¬ 
ing  the  different  views,  and  prejudiced  by  no  am¬ 
bition  for  position  or  personal  gain,  should  gt*r  to¬ 
gether  in  conference,  a  way  would  be  soon  found  to 
reorganize  the  dairy  imlitstry  in  a  single  association 
on  lines  that  would  include  all  and  serve  all.  Such  a 
conference  is  the  need  of  the  present  hour.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  by  different  dairymen.  It 
comes  properly  from  them.  By  all  means,  let  its  get 
together  and  work  out  a  unified  plan  of  organization 
for  the  dairy  industry. 


Meeting  of  Non-Pooling  Dairymen 

UTICA.  N.  V. — The  Non-poolers'  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Association  held  I  heir  first  aunu  tl 
meeting  here  on  November  0.  Ralph  C.  Raldwin  of 
Cuyler  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The 
looms  at  the  headquarters  were  crowded  to  the 
(h.ors,  but  the  votes  for  dim* tors  were  by  ballot,  and 
most  of  them  came  through  the  mail,  so  that  each 
member  bad  a  vote  whether  he  was  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  or  not. 

President  Rhodes'  report  showed  a  steady  growth 
of  the  organization  during  the  year.  It  confers  with 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Conference  Hoard  to 
agree  on  prices  for  mm-pooled  milk.  It  also  main- 
rains  a  Maintenance  ol'  Sales  Committee  to  find  pur¬ 
chasers  for  milk  iu  plants  whore  business  venditions 
have  shifted  so  as  to  close  existing  markets.  Its 
policies  are  simple.  It  negotiates  on  behalf  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  fair  price.  It  does  not  hit  mile  the  money 
of  its  members :  it  does  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
milk  business,  either  to  manufacture  or  distribute. 
Its  policy  is  not  and  never  lias  been  to  “tear  down" 
•my  organization,  but  to  build  up  its  own  organiza¬ 


tion  and  protect  its  own  members.  It,  hopes  in  tbit- 
plain.  simple  way  to  accomplish  great  good  at  little 
expense. 

It  is  at  all  times  willing  to  co-operate  with  other 
organizations  for  the  good  of  the  industry  in  meas¬ 
ures  that  do  not  compromise  its  own  principles. 

The  following  directors  were  elected:  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Mo  rids  P.  Richards,  Fred  R.  McLaury.  R. 
<;.•  Simons,  C.  N.  Smith.  II.  G.  Stringer.  Clark  W. 
HallWay,  John  H.  Willis.  R.  C.  Raldwin.  n.  L. 
Blanchard,  John  Anderson,  Fred  M.  Jones,  C.  W. 
Newton,  W.  S.  Rhodes,  Holland  R.  Foster. 

The  ofiieers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  William  S. 
Rhodes,  president;  Fred  M.  Jones,  vice-president: 
Morris  P.  Richards,  treasurer,  Ralph  C.  Baldwin, 
secretary.  a  member. 


Those  Twelve  Great  Agriculturists 

AST  week  we  printed  the  names  of  12  men  who 
were  selected  by  our  correspondents  as  having 
done  most  to  promote  American  agriculture.  Some 
of  our  readers  say  these  names  are  not  all  represen¬ 
tative.  The  answer  to  such  criticism  is  to  ask  the 
critic  to  name  men  who  are  better  qualified  to  enter 
the  list.  Most  of  the  critics  found  Ibis  hard  to  do. 
It  seems  that,  our  people  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
constitutes  great  service.  Some  consider  practical 
example  as  most  important,  and  they  would  select 
practical  farmers  who  show  the  world  just  how  a 
farm  should  be  conducted.  Then  there  arc  people 
who  say  that  economic  and  political  progress  is  the 
only  important  thing.  Others  seem  to  think  the 
teachers  and  scientists  are  most  important.  Others 
regard  the  great  inventors  and  organizers  who  gave 
the  cheap  car.  the  telephone  and  the  gasoline  engine 
to  tin*  world  as  most  influential.  Still  another 
smaller  group  say  that  poets  and  artists  and  novel¬ 
ists  have  done  most  for  agriculture  by  stimulating 
thought,  and  imagination.  For  example,  one  of  our 
readers  thinks  the  artist  who  painted  "The  Man 
With  the  Hoe.”  and  the  poet  who  immortalized  it  in 
verse,  just  as  influential  in  helping  farmers  as  Dr. 
Bailey.  Prof.  Babcock  or  Ileury  Ford.  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  of  us  ever  considered  that  side,  yet 
it  is  worth  considering  if  we  are  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  subject.  We  want  all  the  criticism  of 
that  list  that  we  can  get — with  reasons  for  the  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  going  to  give  us  all  a  chance  to  get  down 
to  essential  things,  and  learn  just  what  tlie  real  de¬ 
velopment  of  agriculture  ought  to  be. 


Education  of  Indians  in  New  York 

The  condition  of  last  year  is  repeated  again  this  year 
at  ike  short  course  at  the  State  College  with  regard  to 
the  enrollment  of  the  Indians  from  the  different  reser¬ 
vations  of  the  Sate.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  interest 
that  has  been  put  forth  by  Dr.  Erl  Bates,  who  is  the 
originator  of  tin-  Bates  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians.  Dr.  Bates'  belief  is  that  attempts  to  educate 
the  Indians. for  the  professions  has  largely  been  a  fail¬ 
ure.  and  that  the  natural  thing  and  the  thing  which  is 
getting  results  is  educating  these  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  along  agricultural  and  home-making  lines.  The 
hoys  who  are  attending  the  short  course  arc  the  leaders 
of  the  different  groups,  and  the  practices  which  they  are 
following  are  doing  much  to  change  the  conditions  on 
the  reservations.  E.  a.  F. 


Use  More  No  2  Apples 

Perhaps  you  have  not  iced,  as  I  ha\o.  that  ever  since 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  became  prominent  in  the  apple 
growing  industry,  and  by  reason  of  more  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  produced  apples  superior  in  appear¬ 
ance.  but  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the 
Central  Wrsl  aud  East,  the  trade,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  has  beet  spoiled  to  an  extent  that  if  has 
almost  become  impossible  for  a  grower,  at  least  in  this 
section,  to  sell  anything  but  No.  1  or  fancy  stoek.  except 
to  the  Jewish.  Creek  or  Italian  hucksters,  who.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you.  are  hard  customers  to  deni  with.  No 
matter  how  careful  a  grower  may  be  in  giving  proper 
attention  to  his  orchard,  he  cannot  control  the  elements; 
he  often  has  to  eoutend  with  an  over-abundance  of  rain 
or  a  prolonged  drought,  like  we  had  in  this  section  this 
year,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do.  he  will  always 
have  more  or  less  apples  tlmt  will  run  Under  the  grade 
demanded  in  these  times.  According  to  ruv  observation*, 
on  an  average  not  over  00  per  cent  out  of  a  Central 
Western  or  Eastern  orchard  will  pack  No.  1  or  fancy. 

Now.  the  question  is.  what  are  the  growers  to  do  with 
i he  other  fit  per  cent?  "Send  them  to  the  eider  mill,” 
the  fastidious  big  city  dealer  will  tell  you.  bur  he  for¬ 
gets.  or  doesn't  eare.  that  after  paying  the  expenses  of 
gathering  aud  hauling  them  for  the  price  thc^  cider 
mills  are  willing  to  pay  (which  I  understand  is  25  ceuts 
per  100  lbs.  in  New  York  State  at  present  1,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  tin*  grower.  If  he  has  to  ship  by  rail 
the  present  outrageously  high  freight  rates  are  often  as 
much  as  the  eider  mills  will  pay,  aud  so,  almost  any 
way  one  figures  it.  there  i-  nothing  in  it.  Now.  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  judgment,  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  -40 
per  cent  could  be  packed  in  barrels  or  bushel  baskets 
and  make  a  very  fair  No.  2  grade,  and  if  the  regular 
dealers  could  be  induced  to  handle  them  in  the  same  way 
they  do  the  No.  1,  by  offering  them  to  the  retail  grocery 
men  at  a  reasonable  price,  1  believe  they  could  be  read¬ 
ily  sold  by  the  hoter  to  a  class  of  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  "fancy'’  apples. 

After  all.  an  apple  is  an  apple,  and  if  it  is  sound  and 
of  reason  a  Id  \  good  size,  there  are  thousands  of  people 


in  every  large  city  with  good-sized  families  but  not  Hush 
financially,  who  would  be  glad  to  buy  them  at  a  (trice 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  As  if  is  now,  and  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time,  or  ever  since  the  large  city  dealers 
got  so  high-toned  or  lazy  that  they  will  not  bother  with 
anything  but  fancy  stock  in  supplying  their  customers, 
about  the  only  chance  the  people  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  have  to  get  cheap  apples,  which  they  can  afford 
to  eat,  is  to  wait  till  the  "pushcart”  comes  around. 

There  is  no  overproduction  of  apples  in  this  country 
if  onr  crops  are  rightly  handled  by  proper  distribution. 
There  is  nor  one  person  in  Iu  in  the  United  States  but 
what  likes  apples,  even  specked  apples,  if  they  can’t  get 
sound  ones.  I  am  opposed  to  all  this  waste  that  is 
going  on  in  the  apple  business,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
an  influential  paper  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  could  do  a 
world  of  good  by  educating  the  American  public  to  use 
more  No.  2  apples,  instead  of  spending  so  much  of  their 
apple  money  on  the  fancy  grades  that  are  intrinsically 
no  better,  but  cost  a  great  deal  more  because  si  large 
part  of  them  came  several  thousand  miles  away  front 
home.  L.  E. 

Missouri. 


Railroad  Freight  Rates  and  Wages 

In  reference  to  recent  statements  about  freight  rates 
and  wages  of  railroad  employes.  1  offer  the  following: 

Federal  regulation  "f  railroads  covers  a  period  of  35 
years,  beginning  in  1-887.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  publishes  annual  reports  of  statistics,  and 
from  these  reports  I  have  compiled  a  table  showing 
average  costs  of  ton  mile  haul,  average  hourly  wage 
paid  to  employes  and  average  rate  per  cent  of  income 
to  the  carriers  for  operating  the  railroads.  Any  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  very  important  problem  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  accomplishments  of  the  past.  Drawing  a  line 
below  rhe  figures  for  the  last  half  of  1010  will  divide  the 
table  into  two  sections  showing  marked  contrasts  that 
hold  a  valuable  lesson  r-  the  American  people. 

Lesson  of  First  Period. — From  1887  to  1.4)18  freight 
rates  steadily  declined,  while  railroad  wages  increased, 
and  railroad  profits  increased.  The  lowest  rates  in 
American  railroad  history  were  in  14)10,  and  the  highest 
profits  were  earned  in  the  same  year,  both  accomplished 
while  paying  constantly  increasing  wages.  The  best 
three-year  period  for  the  American  railroads  ended  in 
101(5,  lowest  rates,  highest  profits,  and  highest  wages 
up  to  that  date. 

Lemon  of  Second  Period. — Since  101(5  freight  rates 
have  advanced  so  per  cent,  wages  10O  per  cent,  and 
profits  to  capital  have  declined  and  fluctuated  consider¬ 
ably.  Rates  have  started  t<>  go  down,  so  have  wages, 
hut  profits  earned  do  not  compare  with  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  rhe  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

Summing  up  of  Lou-  Rates  Compared  with  High 
Rate*.-  -From  the  viewpoint  of  the  shipping  public 
there  is  no  question  about  the  preference  for  low  rates. 
As  rates  advance,  certain  commodities  cannot  move 
with  any  profit  to  the  producer.  Railroad  employes  are 
better  paid  when  rates  are  low.  for  rates  are  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  very  probable  that  railroad 
employes  received  a  larger  net  income  for  their  services 
in  l'Jlf!  than  at  any  time  since  that  date.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  railroad  employes  would  gladly 
accept  the  14)10  scale  of  wages  if  their  employers  would 
reduce  rates  to  the  I'.tlO  level,  the  reductions  to  Iu-  made 
at  the  same  dart.  The  railroads  should  be  willing  to 
return  to  the  pre-war  level  of  rates,  which  to  them  5s 
the  most  profitable.  High  rates  are  not  profitable  to 
the  railroads,  as  the  table  well  teaches.  The  reasons 
are  easy  of  explanation.  The  two  large  elements  in  the 
eost  of  transportation  are  wages  and  cost  of  supplies. 
High  freight  rales  are  reflected  back  in  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies  that  railroads  must  purchase.  High  rates  also  are 
found  an  element  in  the  eosi  of  living  of  employes,  and 
must  be  paid  for  iu  the  end  by  the  railroads  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages. 

Importance  of  the  Transportation  Problem. — In  every 
product  of  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the 
forest  and  the  forge,  three  items  of  cost  arc  usually 
found,  and  on  the  average  are  nearly  equal.  For  every 
dollar  the  producer  recei.es  another  dollar  is  added  as 
cost  of  transportation,  and  another  dollar  for  the  dis¬ 
tributor  nr  middleman.  If  the  transportation  o>st  is 
reduced  the  two  other  elements  of  cost  are  proportion¬ 
ately  reduced. 

Sorrier  Should  he  the  Aim. — It  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  transportation  system  of  the  nation  to  give  tlie 
largest  service  possible.  This  is  possible  oul.v  when  the 
lowest  freight  rates  are  given  that  permit  of  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested.  The  present 
rates  do  not  meet  this  test.  The  rates  iu  effect  iu  14)10 
have  proven  by  experience*  as  best  for  all. 


Employes’ 

*/c  Tn<  *mie 

Year  Ended 

Ton  Mile 

Hour  Wage 

Rate 

Month  of 

June.  1SSS . . 

ie,  1880 . 

Freight  Rate 
801. tan 
.4)22 

Rate 

on  Capital 

June,  lsi'0 . 

.’.*41 

3  81 

June.  1801 . 

.805 

3.71 

June,  lspi! . 

.SON 

3  81 

June.  1803 . 

.sis 

3.74 

June.  1804 . 

.800 

3.17 

Jutte.  18415 . 

.S3!) 

80.180 

3  1!) 

June,  is; a; . 

,s00 

.ISO 

3.57 

June.  INJ>7 . 

70S 

.IS!) 

3.48 

June.  180s . 

.  4 

.18!) 

3  07 

June.  184)4* . 

.724 

.187 

4.14 

June.  14KK) . 

.724) 

.185) 

4.5  s 

June.  14)01 ....... 

.  4  *>0 

.14)0 

4.70 

June,  1002 . 

.757 

.100 

5  20 

June,  14)0.3 . 

.7(53 

.15)2 

5  10 

June.  14)0+ . 

.780 

.210 

4  81 

June.  1005 . 

.700 

.203 

5.05 

June.  l'.hMi . 

.748 

.107 

5.41 

June,  1 4)07 . 

.715) 

.213 

5.22 

June.  1008 . 

.704 

.240 

4  SO 

June.  14)04) . 

.703 

.21.) 

5.38 

June.  1010 . 

.753 

.224 

5  88 

June.  1011 . 

.754 

.214 

4.02 

June.  1012 . 

.741 

.244 

4.8!) 

June.  1013 . 

.720 

.252 

5  01 

June.  1011 . 

-on 
.  4  00 

.200 

4  12 

June.  14115 . 

-on 

.200 

4  17 

June.  1010 . 

.707 

.270 

5  00 

December.  1010.. 

.707 

.280 

0.17 

December.  14)17.. 

.715 

.320 

5  31 

December.  l'.*is.. 

.840 

.458 

3.0.0 

December.  1014)... 

.4)73 

.585 

2.0 1 

December.  15)20... 

1.052 

.07(5 

0.35 

December.  1021... 

1  274 

.582 

300 

.Tune,  15*22  ( Mi  yr 

)  1.220 

.527 

4.44 

F.  14.  C. 

November  18,  192 


scant  cups  of  molasses.  Cook  slowly  un¬ 
til  the  desirerl  thickness,  then  season  to 
taste  with  ground  cinnamon,  and  put 
away  in  jars. 

2.  Conk  the  pumpkin  as  for  pies,  press 
•through  a  sieve,  n reserving  all  the  juice, 
add  sugar  to  taste,  cook  slowly  until 
thick,  then  season  with  ground  cinnamon. 
This  recipe  does  not  give  the  amount  of 
sugar,  but  we  think  one-half  cup  sugar 
to  one  cup  pumpkin  would  he  sufficient, 
as  it  is  concentrated  by  boiling.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  scorching,  as  the 
sweetened  fruit  will  “catch”  very  easily. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Hymn 

For  Summer's  bloom  and  Autumn’s 
blight. 

For  bending  wheat  and  blasted  maize, 
For  health  and  sickness.  Lord  of  light, 
And  Lord  of  darkness,  hear  our  praise! 

We  trace  to  Thee  our  joys  and  woes — 

To  Thee,  of  causes  still  the  cause — 
We 'thank  Thee  that  Thy  hand  bestows; 
We  bless  Thee  that  Thy  love  with¬ 
draws. 


All  Colors  Except  White  and  Gray 
13  for  a  St.  Mail  Orders  Insured. 
Buy  Direct  front  Importer 
FRANK  E.  LOW. 

58  Fair  St.,  Paterson,  X.  J. 
_  Bank  References. 


Sweet  Apple  Recipes 

I  wonder  how  many  cook  with  sweet 
apples?  I  cut  sweet  apples  in  small 
chunks  and  use  instead  of  raisins  or 
citron  in  cake,  baked  Indian  pudding,  etc. 
The  three  following  recipes  are  favorites: 

Sweet  Apple  Cake.  Two  cups  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one-third  cup  shortening,  salt, 
one  cnp  son r  milk,  nutmeg,  two  cups 
preserved  sweet  apple,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  and  Hour  to  stir  quite  stiff. 
Bake  in  loaves. 

Sweet  Apple  Custard  Fie. — One  cup 
grated  sweet  apple,  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  egg.  salt  and  nutmeg,  one  cup 


We  bring  no  sorrows  to  Thy  throne; 

We  come  to  Thee  with  no  complaint 
In  Providence  Thy  will  is  done, 

And  that  is  sacred  to  the  saint. 


Here,  on  this  blest  Thanksgiving  Night, 
We  raise  to  Thee  our  grateful  voice; 
For  what  Thou  doest,  Lord,  is  right ; 

And,  thus  believing,  we  rejoice. 

— From  “Bitter-Sweet,"  by 
.r.  g.  Holland. 


writ  her  will  tic  Sue  fi’i* 
?!<:  fully  fiftL'intccd 
p»id  to  any  adilrru  in  17  S- 
or  Canada  on  receipt  t*f 

4|«nti 


DAVID  WHITE,  Dipt.  90.  419  E.  Water  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain.  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


We  are  already  receiving  requests  for 
advice  as  to  the  curing  of  chilblains,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
early  cases  are  partly  due  to  fuel  econ¬ 
omies.  Children,  elderly  people  and 
those  with  poor  circulation  become  chilled 
in  coll  rooms,  and  are  thus  susceptible. 
A  weakened  nervous  system,  or  anything 
that  causes  low  vitality,  will  help.  Tight 
clothing,  or  anything  that  impedes  the 
circulation,  will  add  'to  the  trouble.  Rem¬ 
edies  are  many :  almost  everyone  has 
some  pot  cure.  Camphorated  oil  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  it  should  be  gently 
rubbed  on  as  soon  as  itching  and  burning 
begins.  Painting  the  spot  with  iodine  is 
often  helpful,  but  this  should  never  be 
used  if  the  skin  is  broken.  Camphorated 
“Vaseline”  is  useful  also.  After  treating 
the  place,  a  woolen  covering  is  desirable. 
If  the  skin  is  broken,  some  sort  of 
horacic  ointment  should  be  used.  It  is 
really  very  inipor'ant  that  chilblains 
should  be  treated  promptly,  before  the 
skin  is  broken  and  a  raw  place  formed, 
for  such  sores  are  often  very  obstinate  in 
healing.  Chilblains  on  the  hands  are 
less  common,  but  we  have  known  women 
who  suffered  severely  from  this  cause. 
Where  it  occurs,  gloves  or  mittens  should 
always  be  convenient,  so  that  the  hands 
are  not  exposed  when  going  out  ou  brief 
errands.  Old-fashioned  women  used  to 
wear  woolen  mitts  or  wristlets  in  their 
poorly  heated  houses  to  prevent  chil¬ 
blains.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  is  helpful  to  a  chilblain 
victim  when  sweeping  or  making  beds  in 
unheated  rooms.  We  also  find  that  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  cellar  makes  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  to  chilblained  feet,  because  it  ends 
the  cold  floors  of  many  stove-heated 
rooms. 


AKKS  your  old  kvrosene ; lamps  ami 


1V1  lantcrnjj  alilne  with  n  brilliant  soft, 
wliitiiUiclit.  Noo-breakalricslwl  mantle. 
Noaiuok".  Noooot.  Rclicvtavy'' strain. 
Over  a  million  saiUfVd  uier».  Guaranteed 
-off  durable,  reliable.  CoaiploO  rumple. 
Ml  et«.j»o,ip»i(l.iiUi»p»*r«>1o5*iiir$1.2.», 
Vowr  money  Itnek  If  net  rwtrtb’l. 

J.ivt  Kcjnvttmatii*’  Mooro* 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Bull  ding  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Cuticura  Soap 


Will  Help  You 
Clear  Your  Skin 


Soap,  Ointment, Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories ,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Mass. 


SWE  TOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOR 

coats,  wraps! 


Years  ago  Grandmother 
learned  that  the  secret  ot 
health  is  to  keep  the  powers 
of  resistance  strong.  That 
is  why  her  faith  in 


L*  robes  and  rugs 

<Jj^T  I  tan  tJtem-Yc  u  we  nr  them 

W  iStylluh  tnunuuit*,  wnrm  and  durable,  made  to 
W  “  ordnr  front  bum,  cow  or  fur  bearing  animals. 

'  (sloven  and  enpa  frotu  the  trimminmi.  Save  60  to  75%. 

F reo  32-p.  Catalogue.  How  to  prepare  skins  ;  styles. 

prices.  Prompt,  reliable  service  from  specialists 
In  fur  tanning,  mntmfactujlna  urn!  taxidermy. 

Rochester  Fur  Drettino  Ca.t  Inc.,  tf  4  West  Ave..  Rochester,  M.  f 


703  0 


0030.  1’lillil’s 
bloomers.  2  to  o 
years.  The  4-year 
size  will  require  1  Tg 
yds.  of  material  27, 
30  or  44  in.  wide, 
with  '-j  yd.  30  for 
Hie  underbody.  20 
cents. 


9576.  Child's  Night 
Drawers,  2  to  <i 
years.  The  4-year 
size  will  require  8% 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide.  2:ti  yds. 
36.  20  cents. 


Experienced  on  bootees  mid  saeques.  Highest  pay 
and  steady  homework  to  tirst-elass  workers.  Only 
those  who  worked  for  wholesalers  need  ripply.  Send 
sample  stitches.  LEON  BIKNENTH  AL, 
358  Fifth  Aveuue  -  New  York,  N.  V. 


•  remains  unbounded.  For 

S  fifty  years  it  has  had 
I  world-wide  recog- 

Inition  as  a  tonic  which 
is  rich  in  health-build-  Jjjlf 

Iing  vitamines,  to  ^ 

nourish  and  help  keep  the 
powers  of  resistance  strong. 

I  Scott  it  Bowiii,  Bloom  netd.  N.  J.  22-4s  I 


Sides  are  heavy  Hook  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — "Rchal  NEW' 
Youkek”— on  outside. 


Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


20+1 


9791.  School  Mid¬ 
dy,  12  to  16  years. 
The  14-year  size  will 
require  314  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  32  or  30. 
26  rents. 


2041.  Blouse  with 
convertible  collar,  34 
to  44  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3',  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide. 
2‘,i  yds.  SO,  17k  yds. 
44.  20  cents. 


THE  IRURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New.York  City 


My  coffee  is  hand-picked.  I  use 

fonly  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  are  fully  ripe. 
The  coffee  is  carefully  roasted  ; 
not  too  mueh— which  makes  it 
hitter;  not  too  little  — which 
makes  it  Indigestible  —  b  u t 
JUST  RIGHT  TO  DRINK! 

My  eoft'oe  is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Soothes  the 
nerves  and  helps  digestion. 

You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT  ! 

.Send  only  #1.00  (cheek,  money  order  or  eneti)  for  S-lb. 
trial  order.  Muncy  back"  if  it  docs  not  please  you. 
;.Ul  postage  paid  by  me. 


A  pancake  syrup  highly  recommended 
consists  of  one-third  strained  honey, 
slightly  warmed,  and  two-thirds  maple 
syrup,  to  which  a  little  cinnamon  is  add¬ 
ed.  The  proportions  may  lie  varied 
somewhat  if  desired.  This  is  said  to  be 
extra  good  on  waffles. 


new  milk.  Bake  with  one  c 
Sweet  Apple  Custard  Pie. 
large,  sweet  apples,  four 
sugar,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  one  cup  sweet  cream, 
crust.  Use  whites  for  inor 
I  now  cook  apples  down  q 
mash  instead  of  grating;  it 
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ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  good  substitute  for  a  hot-water  bot¬ 
tle  is  a  bag  filled  with  salt  or  bran  which 
has  been  heated  in  the  oven.  Heat  the 
salt  or  bran  in  an  open  pan,  and  then 
till  into  the  bag.  Either  will  hold  the 
heat  for  a  long  time,  and  one  does  not 
have  tn  worry  about  a  leak  from  a ‘crack 
or  poor  stopper.  Neuritis,  neuralgia  or 
rheumatism  seem  to  'yield  more  to  tills 
dry  heat  than  to  that  from  hot  water. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  bran  is  its 
lightness;  when  laid  on  a  painful  place 
its  weight  causes  no  discomfort,  and  it 
curves  into  any  desired  form.  It  is 
worth  while  to  have  some  convenient  hags 
of  different  sizes,  made  of  outing  flan¬ 
nel,  and  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the 
salt  or  bran,  which  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  sudden  need  for 
its  comfort  comes  with  cold  and  stormy 
weather. 


1  he  Business  Farmer's  Paper 

:  r  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TU L IPS  4o"fo°r  *  1  00 

8  Bulbs  each  of  the  5  superior  varieties.  Colors  at 
different.  (Guaranteed,)  Postpaid. 

HORROCKS  BROS.  Concord.  Mass. 


Calyx-eyed  Needles 

You  have  many  suggestions  for  labor- 
saving  for  busy  women.  Here  is  one  I 
think  will  prove  a  boon  to  others  as  it 
lias  to  me.  I  accidentally  came  across 
one  of  these  calyx-eyed  needles  many 
years  ago.  I  went  to  a  department  store 
to  see  if  they  could  he  obtained.  The 
girl  in  attendance  said;  “Oh,  they  are 
only  for  the  blind!"  But  1  got  some. 
I’o  dressmakers  who  have  to  thread  a 
needle  su  often  they  are  a  convenience, 
even  if  the  sight  is  good,  and  1  do  not 
see  how  one  can  get  along  without  them 
if  eyes  are  failing.  I  hold  one  end  of 
the  thread  in  the  teeth,  the  other  in  The 
hand,  and  press  the  needle  up  by  feel¬ 
ing.  M.E.  L. 


PATCHES  lor  Patchwork  ter  for  h?mnn- 

hold  p.nrkniZe.  Citlli'm's,  IVn-ab'M,  Ginghblll*.  etc.  Other 
baiRnlm..  TEXTILE  STOKES,  Boi  30U,  tilcivill,.  C«nn 


I  niftlnrr  Yarn  <"•' oOe,  direct  from  m.uinfac- 
MllWlng  Iain  Imi-it  iiI  flfti;,  #!.«,■>  and  jl  <10 
Pontage  paid  on  live  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  Harmony,  Maine 


A  Stove  for  a  Dime 

•  £  ;  For  all  uses  around  the  farm  and 

house  where  heat  is  needed  in  a 
hurry.  Don’t  wait  for  the  big 
fire  ,n  the  kitchen  range  for  your 
early  breakfast. 

Sterno  Canned  Heat  Folding  Stove 

Will  be  sent  to  you  upon  receipt  of  this  ad.  and  10  cents, 
by  Sterno  Corp.,  9  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  R.N. 


Suggestion  for  a  Sewing  Club 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  1  have  not 
tried,  but  which  recommends  itself.  I 
understand  t  Ini t  a  group  of  cit\  wimcn 
have  found  it  profitable,  and  see  no  ren 
son  why  country  women  might  not. 

A  sewing  club  has  been  found  to  stive 
time  and  money.  The  members  engage 
n  dressmaker  to  meet  with  rhem  at  their 
regular  meetings,  and  they  sew  under  her 
direction,  if  necessary;  at  all  events,  with 
her  help  and  advice,  especially  in  regard 
to  cutting  aud  fitting.  0.  A.  T. 


Pumpkin  Butter 

I  would  like  to  have  a  recipe  for  pump¬ 
kin  but'ter.  I  have  never  seen  any  in 
any  paper.  MBS.  C.  0.  M. 

The  following  methods  of  making 
pumpkin  butter  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
readers : 

1.  Cook  the  pumpkin  as  for  pies.  To 
each  cup  of  sifted  pumpkin,  add  two 
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Improving  Old  Floors 

As  a  “rmiting  family ”  for  nearly  20 
years.  there  is  hut  little  rliat  I  have  not 
experienced  in  moving  from  farm  to  farm 
and  house  to  holism  Naturally  people  tlo 
not  or  did  not  rout,  a  farm  on  which  were 
new  hoimes.  If  the  farm  boasted  a  new 
or  pretty  good  house  the  owner  lived  in 
i  liai.  and  the  family  who  worked  the 
land  lived  in  an  old  building  or  else  in 
the  kitchen  part  of  the  better  house.  As 
Ihese  old-fashioned  farmhouses  had  doors 
const  meted  of  wid*  and  in  some  eases 
unpinned  hoards,  and  in  nearly  all  eases 
the  matching  or  cracks  between  the 
hoards  .was  worn,  it  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  upon  them  without  covering 
of  some  sort.  No  amount  of  paint  or 
other  treatment  applied  In  rile  floor  itself 
would  <top  cracks  so  large  that  one  could 
sec  into  the  cellar.  I  have  lived  in  many 
sueli  houses.  In  the  first  one  the  old  lady 
lived  there,  too,  and  would  let  rue  do 
iiolliing.  although  the  cracks  were  so 
large,  especially  around  the  stove,  that 
she  used  to  lose  her  thimble  and  scissors 
through  them,  and  on  windy  and  cold 
days  one  had  to  sit  with  feet  elevated  on 
a  stool  or  chair  rung. 

The  next  place  'he  floors  were  similar, 
Inn  pieces  of  kindling  wood  were  split 
small  enough  to  drive  into  rite  cracks. 

I ’ret  ty  rough  work  to  clean  it.  as  some 
places  the  sticks  did  not  till  the  crack, 
ami  in  others  they  were  more  than  tilled, 
hut  the  cold  was  kept  out.  and  that  was 
the  most  important  part.  This  was  the 
kitchen,  in  i in*  form  of  ail  “L.“  which 
led  into  a  pantry  and  a  small,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hull  .insi  large  enough  for  the  four 
doors  to  open  into,  or  rather  out  of. 
There  was  nothing  to  this  hall  hut  cor¬ 
ners  and  door  casings,  four  of  each,  but 
tlic  floor  wits  covered  with  an  old  oilcloth 
securely  tanked  anil  painted  i<>  the  floor. 
The  owner  said  she  made  the  cover  when 
she  moved  into  the  house,  "J'J  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  floor  was  a  continuation  <>f 
the  kitchen  floor,  w  ide  hoards  and  cracks 
to  match,  hut  as  it  led  into  the  parlor 
she  preferred  to  have  it  covered.  At  first 
she  folded  newspapers  into  strips  and 
snick  the  -trips  edgeways  into  the  cracks, 
so  by  treading  on  them  the  folds  would 
spread  and  cover  the  cracks.  Then  she 
put  old  carper  (rag)  down  upon  the 
floor  and  gave  it  a  good  heavy  coat  of 
paint,  and  immediately  put  a  piece  of 
old  oilcloth  of  a  coarse,  heavy  grade  over 
if,  so  it  would  stick  onto  the  carpet,  and 
painted  the  oilcloth  two  good  coats  of 
paint  and  one  of  hot  linseed  oil.  aud  when 
all  were  thoroughly  dry  applied  a  coat 
of  dark  hot  varnish.  After  drying  the 
varnish  >lte  said  she  had  never  repainted 
it.  and  only  gave  it  two  now  coats  of 
varnish  in  the  22  years.  I  lived  there 
six  years,  and  never  did  cither,  and  it 
was  an  ideal  floor.  Of  course  the  covers 
were  cut  to  lit  exactly  in  this  ca-c.  and 
painted  a  Van  Dyke  brown,  and  all  I 
I':>(1  to  do  to  keep  it  clean  was  to  take  a 
clean  mop,  wrung  partly  dry  in  cold 
water,  and  wipe  the  dirt  and  tracks 
therefrom. 

1  «>nce  visited  in  an  old  farmhouse  and 
was  shown  the  guest  room  (I  was  a 
friend)  which  had  for  it  floor  cover  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  paper  pasted  together 
to  lit  lln  floor,  and  over  all  was  pasted  a 
pretty  patterned  wallpaper,  neatly 
matched  and  varnished.  A  deep  border 
ran  around  the  four  sides,  neatly  mitered 
at  the  corners,  and  it  was  a  wry  pretty 
cover  for  the  old  floor,  and  by  the  use  of 
rugs  or  runovers  where  the  heavy  wear 
came  would  last  a  long  time  in  such  a 
room,  or  even  where  it  were  used  oftener. 
Such  varnished  surfaces  are  easily  kept 
dean  by  using  cold  water.  Old  rag  as 
well  as  old  ingrain  carpeting  can  be 
painted  and  varnished  for  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  <  >f  course  it  is  not  intended  to  re¬ 
move  them,  but  to  use  them  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  floor. 

When  l  moved  into  a  bouse  whose  din¬ 
ing-room  had  a  painted  rag  carpet  floor 
1  put  my  own  carpel  over  it,  hut  it  would 
look  well  with  small  rugs  and  no  car¬ 
pet.  Where  cracks  are  in  the  floor  un¬ 
derneath  they  must  be  permanently  filled 
with  something  before  the  carpet  or  oil¬ 
cloth  is  painted  on.  or  else  the  carpet 
will  break  and  crack  through.  a>  oilcloth 
or  any  similar  material  does  over  the 
cracks.  After  tilling  the  cracks  cover 

the  hare  floor  with  several  thicknesses  oE 
news  or  other  paper  to  make  a  smooth 
foundation  for  the  carpet,  then  lav  on  the 
material,  tack  firmly  aud  paint  with  com- 

. .  paint  any  color  desired  as  though  it 

wen-  a  board  floor.  The  paper  under¬ 
neath  keeps  the  paint  from  going  into 
the  hoards  through  the  meshes  between 
warp  and  woof.  These  covers  wear  well 
where  I  have  found  them,  and  the  idea 
of  using  and  painting  old  carpets  or  other 
similar  material  is  that  the  unsightly 
flooring  underneath  i<  permanently  out 
of  sight,  and  after  the  material  is  once 
thoroughly  painted  it  takes  no  more 
paint  or  varnish  to  keep  il  in  order  than 
it  would  a  real  floor. 

1  once  moved  into  an  old  house  where 
the  clothes  press  floors  were  covered  with 
ten  chest  malting,  which  had  been  given 
ync  good  coat  of  paint  to  fill  in  between 
the  me-hes  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
from  soaking  through  onto  the  floor  or 
into  the  straw,  thus  making  the  room  re¬ 
tain  dampness  after  cleaning.  The  rooms 
were  small  anil  could  lie  reached  in  nearly 
all  parts  from  the  doorway  without  en¬ 
tering  the  rooms,  so  i lie  material  would 
last  a  long  time.  The  mail-order  houses 
us.-1  I.,  keep  a  waterproof  dressing  to  he 
applied  to  canvas,  duck  or  material  of 
similar  wm\e  which,  while  rendering  it 
waterproof,  also  left  it  nearly  as  pliable 


as  before  the  application  was  made,  and 
it  wore  well.  too.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
with  good  floors  would  need  or  want  ro 
cover  them  with  these  coverings,  hut. 


Velvet  fakes  on  a  new  lease  of  life 
when  steamed.  Prop  up  a  hot  iron  so  it 
will  rest  on  its  handle  and  cover  the  base 
with  a  wet  doth.  The  velvet  is  then 


should  he  washed  in  warm  soapsuds,  then 
stretched  into  shape,  pinned  ami  dried. 
Black  veils  should  be  rinsed  in  a  strong 
infusion  of  black  fen,  to  which  gum 


those  like  myself,  who  had  to  live  where- 
ever  taken  to,  and  that  usually  where 
the  owners  had  lived  as  long  as  they 
could  or  would  endure  it,  i>r  else  n>>  other 
would  go  there.  This  is  the  condition  of 
most  tenants  and  the  rented  .farms,  and 
very  seldom  indeed  do  the  owners  expend 
an  unnecessary  penny  for  repairs — some¬ 
times  not  the  necessary  ones,  cither. 

.1 ISSIK. 

A  Millinery  Piece  Box 

Do  you  keep  a  millinery  piece  box?  If 
you  do,  you  will  find  it  a  great  help  in 
planning  the  family  hats  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  season.  Bits  of  straw 
braid,  flowers,  feathers,  “good  as  new" 
linings,  fill  mine.  I  also  find  use  for  a 
spool  of  covered  tie  wire,  a  few  bunches 
of  flower  centers,  rubber  stemming  and 
some  bright-colored  wool.  These  extras 
combined  to  make  the  trimming  for  four 
hats  Iasi  Spring, 

The  trouble  with  most  millinery  left¬ 
overs  i>  their  “sei-oud-hand"  appearance. 
'This  can  he  overcome  in  great  measure 
by  judicious  cleaning  and  renovating.  At 
the  end  of  each  season  when  you  are 
storing  away  the  hats  that  are  to  he 
worn  again,  examine  them  thoroughly. 
Itemovi  all  dust  and  spots,  and  wrap 
carefully.  If  a  hat  is  not  to  he  used  iu 
its  original  shape,  rip  it  all  apart.  Clean 
rhe  ribbons  and  velvet  aud  roll  them  up 
smoothly.  Save  the  covered  wire  anil 
any  other  useful  bits  from  the  hats,  and 
add  to  your  piece  box. 

Now  for  cleaning  the  materials.  Most 
ribbons  may  he  washed  with  pure  soap 
and  warm  water.  Stretch  them  on  a 
clean  table  and  scrub  gently  with  a  soft 
brush  and  the  soapsuds  until  they  are 
clean.  Binse  in  clear  water,  pressing 
out  the  water  without  wrinkling  the  rib¬ 
bon.  Stretch  on  the  table  again  to  dry. 
When  dry  press  with  a  warm  iron. 


passed  over  the  iron,  wrong  side  being 
next  to  the  wet  doth,  and  the  steam 
forces  its  way  Through  the  pile  of  the.  vel¬ 
vet,  removing  crease-  and  wrinkles  and 
making  it  look  like  new.  Brush  gently 
with  a  soft  hru-li  all  the  while  yon  are 
steaming  the  velvet. 

Feathers  may  also  he  washed  success¬ 
fully  in  pure  soapsmls  and  water.  Draw 
them  through  your  hands  from  stem  to 
tip  with  a  regular  stroke.  Shake  in  the 
air  to  dry.  Then  steam  the  feathers  by 
holding  the  hack  toward  tin*  steam  from 
the  spout  of  a  teakettle.  Shape  tin*  stem 
of  the  feather  while  it  i-  damp  and  then 
curl  the  feather  w  th  .  dull  knife.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  three  or  four  fibers 
at  a  time  over  the  knife  with  a  quick 
downward  and  incurving  -trokc. 

A  white  felt  liar  may  be  cleaned  with 
eornmeal  or  magnesia.  Dover  the  hat 
with  one  of  rhese  materials  and  leave  it 
for  two  days.  Then  brush  off  the  meal  or 
powder.  Repeat  the  process  if  necessary. 

Flowers  that  an*  fa-led  but  in  other¬ 
wise  good  >*ondition  may  ho  retouched 
with  water  color  paints.  Trim  the  edges 
of  the  petals  if  they  are  frayed.  Silk, 
muslin  or  velvet  flower-  may  he  fresh¬ 
ened  by  shaking  gently  over  a  steaming 
cloth. 

New  flowers  may  bo  made  from  bits  of 
silk,  chiffon  and  wool.  The  flower  cen¬ 
ters  iu  the  piece  box  will  come  in  handy 
here.  The  -tents  are  made  of  the  cov¬ 
ered  tie  wire,  wrapped  with  the  rubber 
stemming.  During  the  last  few  months 
.-ev-rnl  of  the  needlework  magazines  have 
had  full  page  dire  r ions  for  making  many 
types  of  flowers.  They  arc  easiiy  made, 
very  popular,  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
giving  the  distinctive  touch  to  hat  or 
dress  trimming. 

A  veil  i-  often  a  necessary  accessory 
to  the  hat.  Veils  soil  easily  and  are 
just  as  easily  neglected  in  cleaning.  They 


arabic  has  been  added.  Fxo  two  tea¬ 
spoons  powdered  gum  arabic  to  one  pint 
water,  MRS.  F.  W.  STITXMAX. 

Real  Squash  Pie 

Three  eo’gs.  one  cup  sugar,  one  pint 
hot  milk,  one  pint  steamed  squash,  one- 
fourtb  level  teaspoon  each  cinnamon, 
nutmeg  and  ginger,  scant  teaspoon  salt 
This  will  make  Two  good  thick  pies,  and 
should  be  baked  -lowly  after  the  crust  is 
ser.  The  crust  will  keep  ifs  shape  better 
if  made  on  an  earthenware  plate,  and  if 
put  on  th**  plate-  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  baking  and  allowed  to  "set"  a  little. 
Brown  sugar  is  often  used  instead  of 
white,  and  gives  more  of  an  old-fashioned 
taste.  The  -pice  should  he  mixed  in  with 
the  sugar,  iu  order  to  prevent  unsightly 
spots.  The  eggs  should  be  beaten  am! 
well  mixed  with  the  prepared  squash  aud 
-ugar  and  -pier  ami  the  hot.  milk  carefully 
stirred  iu  s,,  that  it  Ls  good  and  smooth. 
<  ’nref  itliy  till  the  paste-covered  plates, 
smooth  tin  top  of  the  squash  tilling  and 
carefully  spread  over  a  couple  of  table¬ 
spoons  of  cold  milk.  This-  cold  milk  “top- 
dressing"  is  sure  to  brown  nicely. 

MBS.  F.  \v.  u. 

Two  Fudge  Recipes 

•Sour  Cream  Fudge. — One  cup  white 
•sugar,  one  cup  thin  sour  cream,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  pinch  salt,  two  ounces  choc¬ 
olate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  If  the  cream 
has  become  quite  thick  through  souring 
add  one-third  cup  sweet  milk.  Cook  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water,  or  to  22s 
degrees  F.  Let  it  cool  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  vanilla  and  beat  until  creamy. 

Honey  Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  one-fourth  cup  honey,  one- 
fourth  cup  butter.  Cook  to  230  degrees 
F..  or  until  it  forms  a  fairly  firm  ball  in 
cold  wat  er.  RUT  it  SWINGLE. 


Preservation— 

The  First  Law  of  Nature 


Every  good  farmer  protects  the  roofs  of  his  buildings;  creosotes 
wooden  fence  posts;  and  “saves  the  surface”  of  buildings  with 
paint.  Does  every  member  of  a  modern  farm  family  preserve 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth  just  as  carefully?  Brushing  the  teeth 
after  each  meal  is  a  common  sense  investment  in  health. 

Tooth  enamel — the  precious  outer  covering — is  only  about 
1-32  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  grinding  surfaces.  A  non-gritty 
dental  cream  will  safely  “wash”  and  polish  this  thin  pro¬ 
tective  covering.  (The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
warns  against  gritty  dentifrices.)  Once  the  enamel  is  broken 
or  scoured  away  nature  does  not  restore  it. 


Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

“Washes”  and  Polishes— Doesn’t  Scratch  or  Scour 

Doctors  agree  that  sickness  is  often  prevented  by  keeping  the 
teeth  clean  and  sound.  For  “Good  Teeth — Good  Health” 
Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  has  just  the  common  sense 
combination  you  need  in  a  safe  tooth  cleanser.  Young  folks 
use  it  willingly  and  regularly  after  each  meal  because  they  , 
like  its  delicious  flavor.  / 

Its  specially  prepared  non-gritty  Pure  and  mild  its  vegetable  / 

chalk  loosens  clinging  particles  oil  soap  “washes”  the  teeth  / 
from  the  enamel.  thoroughly  clean.  f 

If  your  store  doesn't  carry  ALL  the  Colgate  products  below,  / 
send  us  the  coupon.  / 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


straight  tops  and  iho  pleasing  fronts  that 
many  of  the  winners  possessed. 

In  tin1  female  classes  were  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  animals.  The  breeders  l  hem- 
selves  have  discarded  the  objective  that 
seemingly  guided  them  during  previous 
years,  llmt  of  combining  meat  making 
with  milk  making  functions,  and  have 
rather  centered  their  ideals  in  producing 
a  distinctly  dairy  animal.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  udders,  the  achievement  of  intro¬ 
ducing  much-needed  refinement,  and  the 
adding  of  quality  throughout  the  animal's 
make-up.  are  a  distinct  advance.  When 
one  realizes  thn'r  there  are  more  Drown 
Swiss  entile  in  the  State  of  Illinois  than 
there  are  Guernseys,  and  that  the  breed 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  in  Wisconsin. 
.Miniie>oia  and  Ohio,  this  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  breeders,  who  have  in¬ 
sisted  all  along,  in  spite  of  rather  sharp 
criticism,  that  there  is  a  place  for  this 
breed  in  this  country.  jVrhaps  the 
achievement  of  Hawthorne  Dairy  Maid 
in  producing  22.050  lbs.  of  milk  ami  027 
lbs.  of  fat  in  a  year  served  as  an  eye- 
opener  to  dairy  cat  tic  breeders.  Al¬ 
though  she  has  been  milking  for  17 
months  she  was  fitted  and  exhibited  at 
I  It  is  show,  but  had  to  be  Content  with  sec¬ 
ond  honors  in  the  aged  cow  das-,  The 
K’-year-o'd  matron  shown  by  I  In-  Hill 
Druthers’  Company  of  I'niiiesville,  ( ).. 
Swiss  Valley  Girl  VII,  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  aged  cow  class.  She  has  an 
official  record  made  during  her  tenth  lac¬ 
tation  period  of  nearly  11.000  lbs  of 
milk.  Age  Inis  been  more  Ilian  kind  to 
her.  for  she  entered  the  ring  with  the 
spirit  and  grace  of  a  youngster,  and  at 
no  time  did  she  evidence  the  fact  that  site 
had  been  a  persistent  producer  and  re¬ 
producer  for  so  many  years.  She  carried 
a  beautiful  udder,  one  that  was  well  at¬ 
tached  behind  and  curried  well  forward  in 
front,  evenly  balanced  throughout  and 
glovelike  in  its  texture.  Dairy  Maid 
perhaps  represented  a  more  ideal  type  in 
her  conformation,  more  particularly  in 
her  front  and  middle,  but  her  udder  was 
of  faulty  conformation  and  did  not  add 
to  her  symmetry  or  dairy  form.  The 
Ohio  cow  wits  stronger  in  her  mammary 
development  and  displayed  equally  as 
much  constitutional  vigor. 

In  the  class  for  bulls  four  years  old  or 
older,  two  outstanding  contenders  were 
recognized.  Nellie’s  Stasis,  shown  by  D. 
S.  Marshall  &  Son.  Michigan,  defeated 
Veronica's  College  Doy,  shown  by  X.  C. 
Schmid  of  Wisconsin.  The  first  prize 
bull  displayed  slraighter  lines,  was  deeper 
in  bis  body,  more  refined  at  shoulder,  and 
more  thasculine  in  head,  neck  and  general 
carriage.  The  second  prize  bull  Was  longer, 
matched  in  a  bold,  .straightforward  fash¬ 
ion,  though  some  criticized  his  lack  of 
filling  hack  of  the  shoulders  and  thought 
that  he  was  a  little  knotty  at  bis  tail  set¬ 
ting.  In  any  event  these  two  bulls  were 
cleanly  the  best  representatives  that  the 
breed  has  presented  at  a  National  Dairy 
Show,  and  their  influence  in  improving 
the  type  and  general  appearance  of  the 
breed  ought  to  be  keenly  fell.  Naturally 
some  of  the  individual  classes  failed  to 
represent  the  modern  trend  of  improve¬ 
ment  within  the  breed;  some  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  still  dinging  to  the  old-fashioned  bull¬ 
dog  elephant  type.  Straight  bonks  are 
seemingly  neglected,  and  the  continued 
use  of  bulls  carrying  heavy  shoulders  and 
representing  the  wasp-waisted  make-up 
must  be  discarded  if  the  breed  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  forward  march. 

It  was  the  general  comment  of  ringside 
spectators  that  the  female  classes  were 
manifestly  stronger  than  the  bull  classes. 
Here  again  it  is  hoped  that  the  breeders 
will  insist  upon  more  quality  and  re¬ 
finement.  that  they  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  capacious  middles,  more 
heart  girth,  and  udders  which  are  more 
pleasing  in  appearance.  Unquestionably 
representative*  of  this  breed  are  good 
foragers  and  are  capable  of  consuming  a 
tremendous  amount  of  coarse  feed.  If 
the  breeders  continue  their  constructive 
work  and  insist  upon  building  for  more 
symmetry  and  more  uniformity  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  the  breed  eventually 
will  enjoy  a  more  general  distribution. 

A  V1SSI I  IKES 

The  display  of  Ayrshire*  failed  to  rep¬ 
resent  either  in  number  or  quality  the 
standing  or  popularity  of  this  breed  in 
America.  While  the  entries  were  widely 
scattered  and  emanated  from  more  herds 
than  were  ever  represented  before,  due  to 
the  St  it  I  e  herds,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  classes  were  i datively  small  and  that 
too  many  tail-emlers  were  in  them.  Four 
animals  contended  in  the  aged  bull  class. 
Howey’s  King  of  Hearts,  shown  by  Adam 
Seitz  &  Sons  of  Wisconsin,  was  made 
Senior  and  finally  Grand  Champion,  and 
was  clearly  the  outstanding  bull  of  this 
group.  1 1  is  great  size,  wonderful  depth, 
masculine  front  and  stylish  appearance 
captivated  both  the  judge  and  the  on¬ 
lookers.  Darelay's  Doch-cn-Doris  dis¬ 
played  more  quality,  was  more  refined 
about  the  shoulders,  but  lacked  the  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  and  the  prepossessing 
characteristics  that  the  winner  possessed. 
The  young  bull  classes  comprised  many 
youngsters  that  failed  to  combine  beauty 
and  evident  prepotency  in  the  form  I  hat 
Ayrshire  breeders  in  general  have  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the.  selecting  of  their  herd  headers. 


Studies  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 

Paht  II. 

The  closest  decision  was  forced  in  the 
two-year-old  class.  Two  types  were 
found  and  the  judge  felt  flint  Ga\  Girl’s 
Golden  Secret  of  Overland  was  more  of  the 
type  of  tin1  first  prize  aged  bull,  t hough  he 
lacked  the  style,  quality  or  dairy  make¬ 
up  that  the  Iowa  hull.  Momenta  of  High¬ 
land  Place,  shown  by  Joseph  G'dinvuttx 
of  Waterloo,  presented.  The  firm  prize 
bull  was  wide  and  faulty  at  his  knees, 
rather  puppy  headed,  lacked  strength  and 
straightness  of  back.  He  was  more  desir¬ 
able  at  the  tail,  head  and  hind  legs,  and 
perhaps  thicker  than  his  contender.  The 
Iowa  hull  was  masterfully  shown,  was 
stronger  in  hack,  possessed  belter  color, 
more  quality,  a  deeper  body,  and  was 
inlii'li  more  desirable  in  bis  bead  and  car¬ 
riage  of  aoek.  Tie  was  small,  bill  dis¬ 
played  every  evidence  of  grow  l  hi  ness  and 
masculinity. 

W.  \V.  Marsh  of  Waterloo  won  bis 
first  blue  iu  the  under  I  wo  years  old  class. 
May  Rose  Cherub  defended  his  laurels 
and  was  made  the  Junior  Champion. 
While  upstanding  stud  rather  slvallow- 
headed.  he  possessed  a  great  front,  a 
beautiful  top.  splendid  color,  and  marched 
about  with  rare  style  and  carriage. 
( ’ltertib’s  Royal  Header  of  Sborewood, 
owned  b.v  D.  D.  Tenney  of  Minnesota, 
won  in  the  yearling  class,  while  Moun¬ 
tain  Brothers  of  Iowa  won  the  unbal¬ 
anced  calf  class  with  ihe  overgrown  en¬ 
try.  Kitchen  Defiance  of  Iowanola.  Doth 
youngsters  are  growing  one  end  at  a  time, 
and  the  judge  was  in  doubt  as  to  which 
one  ought  to  be  honored. 

In  the  aged  cow  class  were  two  chief 
contenders  for  first  pace.  Jeanette  of 
the  Prairie  II..  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh 
of  Iowa,  carried  more  depth  of  body,  her 
udder  was  more  glovelike  and  was  at¬ 
tached  higher  behind.  She  had  a  fault¬ 
less  top.  splendid  shoulders  and  was  sweet 
and  breedy  in  appearance.  A  larger  and 
more  capacious  udder,  with  a  more  highly 
developed  mammary  system  would  have 
stamped  her  as  outstanding.  Her  con¬ 
tender  was  Mu  Chore  Princess,  exhibited 
by  II.  &  F.  D.  StOUl  of  Wisconsin,  ex¬ 
celled  in  size  and  shape  of  udder,  in 
placement  of  tears  and  iu  breed  type. 
She  was  fault  \  in  the  shoulders  and 
rather  inclined  to  wing  or  throw  them 
out  when  standing.  She  was  the  kind 
any  breeder  would  delight  iti  breeding, 
for  she  was  open  in  her  conformation, 
sweet  and  feminine  at  bead  and  nock,  and 
was  wedgy  from  every  angle.  She  bad 
more  desirable  coloring  of  the  skin, 
though  it  was  harsh  and  not  as  glove-like 
as  that  of  the  winner. 

Hassle,  of  Maplewood,  shown  by  Victor 
S telle  of  Minnesota,  headed  the  two-year- 
olds.  and  displayed  a  glovelike  udder, 
though  lacking  that  general  appearance 
that  is  so  delightful  when  the  top  line  is 
strong  and  straight.  The  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  was  Admiration  of  the  Prairie, 
shown  by  Marsh,  heading  the  class  of 
yearling  heifers.  While  inclined  to  be 
coarse,  she  was  large,  displayed  a  prom¬ 
ising  udder,  though  deficient  iti  refine¬ 
ment.  Cherry  Ripe  of  the  Prairie  headed 
the  under-a-year  class  for  Marsh,  though 
two  entries  of  Rueping  were  the  ring  side 
favorites.  Doth  of  these  entries  abound¬ 
ed  in  color  and  real  Guernsey  type,  and 
did  not  show  the  faulty  ends  that  the 
winner  displayed.  The  smutty-nosed 
Cherub’s  Hnssie  of  Sborewood  stood  high¬ 
est  in  the  calf  class.  While  large  and 
straight,  she  kicked  the  refinement  and 
sweetness  that  the  Iiueping  calf  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  one  feature  of  the  Guernsey  Show 
that  stood  out  conspicuously  was  the 
great  number  of  Official  Record  cows  that 
were  shown.  The  new  A.  A.  class  leader. 
Pearl’s  Dot.  with  n  record  of  IP, 002..“ 
lbs.  of  milk  and  1X53. S  lbs.  of  fat.  attract¬ 
ed  much  comment.  Her  best  day’s  milk 
was  7S.7  lbs.,  and  this  amount  of  milk 
was  bottled  and  displayed  in  pint  bottles 
to  emphasize  what  she  actually  accom¬ 
plished.  The  owner  sold  her  year's  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  at  15  cents  per  quart  at 
the  farm,  which  brought  in  a  gross  of 
SI. .'507.5s,  Perhaps  the.  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  cow  is  the  fact  that  she 
is  one  of  six  full  sisters,  four  of  which 
tire  class  leaders,  and  the  fifth  has  pro¬ 
duced  5.17  lbs.  in  2*2  days,  and  lias  only 
500  lbs.  to  heat  to  become  the  fifth  class 
leader.  These  heifers  have  two  full 
brothers.  ’J’lte  dam.  (term’d  Pearl,  has 
produced  10  living  calves  and  is  now  safe 
in  calf.  Her  owner.  M.  T.  Phillips  of 
Pomeroy.  Pa.,  is  justly  proud  of  this 
achievement.  It  is  an  unequuled  accom¬ 
plishment  In  constructive  breeding.  No 
other  cow  ever  attained  the  distinction  of 
producing  five  class  lenders. 

THE  BROWN  swiss 

The  showing  made  by  the  breeders  of 
Drown  Swiss  cattle  has  excelled  any  ef¬ 
fort  that  has  been  put  forth  in  tins  coun¬ 
try  to  advance  the  interests  of  Ibis  breed. 
More  improvement  has  been  made  by  l  be 
breeders  of  this  t_\  pc  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  than  has  prevailed  with  any  other 
breed  or  type  of  farm  animals.  Instead 
of  parading  the  logy,  heavy-fronted,  nar¬ 
row-chested  specimens  that  previously 
predominated,  it  was  pleasing  to  note  Ihe 


— “  I  have  now  used  a  De  Laval 
Milker  for  three  years  and  will  never 
milk  by  hand  any  more.” 

We  could  quote  indefinitely  from 
among  the  thousands  of  satisfied  De 
Laval  users;  but  ‘’The  Better  Way 
of  Milking.”  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book,  contains  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  De  Laval 
Milker  users  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to 
you  on  request. 

If  you  are  milking  ten 
or  more  cows  by  hand 
you  arc  more  than  paying 
for  a  De  Laval  Milker, 

because  it 

1.  Increases  milk  production; 

2.  Saves  time  and  labor; 

3.  Produces  cleaner  milk; 

4.  Makes  dairying  more  pleasant; 

5.  Makes  more  money. 

Send  for  complete  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  26  E.  Madison  St.  6l  Beale  St. 


This  statement  was  recently  made 
by  a  De  Laval  Milker  user  to  us  in  a 
letter,  and  be  goes  on  to  say :  “  I  can¬ 
not  say  too  much  for  the  De  Laval 
Milker  as  my  cows  are.  milked  better 
than  they  were  by  Itand  and  it  has 
solved  ray  labor  problem 
of  De  Laval  Milker  users 
have  experiences  such  as 
this  and  the  following: 

—“The  De  Laval 
Milker  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  take  care  of  20 
cows  alone  and  do  all  my 
other  work.  *  You  can 
make  no  mistake  in  own¬ 
ing  one.” 

— “After  usingthe  De  Laval  Milker 
for  nearly  three  years,  we  find  it  is  all 
and  more  than  you  ciaim  for  it.” 

— “My  cows  take  very  kindly  to 
the  De  Laval  and  their  production 
has  increased  from  its  use.” 


K  e  d  u  c  e  d 
1 923  De  Laval 
Milker  Prices 
Now  in  Effect 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


One  Farm  Engine  Do  eg  it  All 


Write  now  for  facta  about  this  wonder  cosine.  Gasoline  orkcr. 
osene.  No  crankins.  Portable,  lislit,  durable.  Only  one  size, 
adjust*  from  1%  to  6  horsepower.  Pump*.  Raws,  snmls.dora 
all  chore*.  Plenty  of  power  forerery  purpose.  Easy  to  operate. 

Price  Now  Lower  Tliua  Pre-War 

Tremendous  value.  Money-back  guarantee.  Write  at 
once  for  cataloe  and  special  offer.  rd 

'  THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  812  Main  Si.  Springfield,  0. 


RUNS  WOOD  SAW 

peed  grinder  _ 

GEN 'ERA  TOR  ff* 
rooDstevrtwA- 


PUMPS 
puns  washed 

CPE  AM  SEPARATOR 

ere 


Color  Your  Butter 


CbftONflq 

wgoE  ran  < 

.CttMVOUft  U, 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ourice  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Doe* 
Not  Bliator 


8 oz.  Tin,  _  50c  SorcSbouldors 


For  a*le  at  ■ 

1...^  Ct..r«*  “ 


.:w,rf  aoreonguiatrs  - 

20  oz.  Tin,  SI. 00  Barb  Wire  Cuts  lum#*#  ami  (| 
Cr.ck«d  Hoof» 

L  Caked  Udders  mailed  by  a#.  m 

Collar  Boils  ■ 

WL  j  Mend  for  KKRK  SAMPLK.  m 

SBa  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

Jr  D.pt.  14  KENTON.  OHIO  . 


MINERAL!?,, 

^COMPOUND 


wmESmSBSSSk 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


D©  It  With  WORM IX.  thrt  cnoccnfratad  chcnif-mvdirntlnn. 
Add  !&  lb*.  to  K.r»  lb*.  of  tmlfc  ana  you  hxv*  100  lb».  full 
ntrrnglh,  Worm  dealrovir  and  it  took  conditioner.  And  you 

SAVE  ONE- HALF  THE  COST 

fttd*  nil  ntock  of  tnUattnal  and  atwnarh  worm#.  Stock  uat  It 
readily.  Bold  on  a  money-back.  guaraatro.  You  take*  m*  rink. 

1  One  ill  lb.  pkg  will  make  lou  Hi#.  %  3  OO 

Postpaid  I  Two  If.  lb  will  tnaka  200  Uni.  5.50 

Friers  l  Tb™#*  if*  lb.  ok**  —  win  make  sou  Ibn.  0.00 
ruiW  r  Four  IB  lb  pkini.  will  make  400  lb*.  10.00 

Sample  If  you  wli»h  to  try  Wormlx  hoforo  ordering  sye'll 

mail  *12 ox.  puckmr*  tinpuirh  to  ni*kc  u  ibw-  Modlcittad  Salt 
—Upon  rncolpt  of  2Bc,  to  cover  tb«  packing  and  poet**# 

THE  IVD'SAN  LABORATORY,  ?10F  Pruipcci  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 


^  _ ^  *mCC 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  GREEN  STREET  ALBANY,  N.  V. 


Save  Time  and  Work— Make  Better  Butler 

Churn,  wash,  salt  and  work  your  butter  in  the  churn  with- 
out  Mndltug  Until  r«  ady  to  park,  by  uhloR 

The  Fenner  Churn 

u  WU  ll  i  Tht*  rfx  vidad  irhuin  ha*  given  vatix- 

|  wAx,  I  factory  tt-rvlp"  "m  leading  ffcrm*  for 

I  fifty  y»ur%.  With  F>nn*r  method 
^rl  '  vour  butler  brinir*  more  mutiny.  En- 

I  dru-'t’d  by  leading  AffPlOVlIbOff *t N . 

i  Sturdily  built  lo  give  year*  of  Null  fuc- 

/  g  lory  rWMTle*:.  Ifoidiy  elotpH.  Nothing 

/  r"  out  or<if r  ibqalroR  liftlo 

/  ,  ||  power  to  out* r ula.  KvpuHully  uthi;*D*d 

i J  to  warm  cJlfTixu-  Capacity,  B  to  100 
Q  pain.  Prices,  $11-00  up.  Wrltn  for  Krea 

booklet  on  ButUf  inuking  lh«  Fanner 
way.  Sold  thru  dealer*  or  Ulicct* 

FREDRICKSON  BROS.  •  706  Wellnim  Bldq.,  Jaitittiown,  N.  Y- 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


f  This  attractive  234  .  „ 

I  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
I  —  philosophy,  humor 
|  human  touch. 


book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
.  .  .  '  '  ( 

.  and  sympathetic 
Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


li*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1377 


Come  to  Washington  County,  Vermont, 
the  Cleanest  County  in  the  East 

100  New  Milch  Cows 
and  Springers  For  Sale 

Holeteiiis.  Or  uern  sers.  Jerseys  an<i 
Ayrshire  Gratfes  and  Pure  Bred*.  Selected 
from  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Herds 
for  their  Vigor  ar.d  Production.  Wire  or 
telephone  me.  reverse  charges. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN.  Barre,  Vermont 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  hulls  and  hull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW.  Mgr..  Port  Chester,  New  York 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernsey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulla,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at.  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Pimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Ulenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  (Altt  fmms.  il  t.  iU  *t..  PM*-  r*. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  fur  pedigrees.  ( 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Ca.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909. 
Satisfaction. guaranteed.  «ich««o  I.  Ocf 0*Etr.A». i.rsim,  n  r 


REGISTERED  G-UERNSEY  BULL 

Two  vears  old  Dec.  Sth.  6  Iso  Bull  calf  dropped  April  10th" 
Price  reasonable.  Cast.  F.  G010SWITN.  1st  ISt,  flltmill*,  B.  T’ 


Cnsrssstis  a  few  ftmiiles  of  A.  R  breeding. 
OUCinsSjI  line  yearling  bull.  Accredited 

J»,  K.  van  Alatjne,  Klndcrhook,  N.  Y. 


A  Sheep  Man's  Soliloquy 

W.  I.,  hurt'  I  am,  nft**r  shoveling,  and  a 
Jot  of  if,  to  grade  the  door  and  bank  the 
walls  of  a  new  sheep  stable.  If  we  had 
sold  the  ."»<>  ewes  we  . Milled  Iioomim*  when 
the  bunch,  doubling  in  size  with  flesh  and 
wool,  would  be  too  many  for  the  ewe 
barn,  and  if  wo  had  taken  the  St;  price, 
there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  labor 
and  nearly  $2<M  in  money.  On  the  other 
imnd.  now  after  two  months  the  demand 
for  owes  has  doubled  the  price,  so  \\  o 
could  get  the  SG  and  have  the  little  barn 
dear. 

It  boats  all  ho*\  like  -.beep  men  are. 
If  one  of  those  ewes  got  through  a  gate 
or  door  all  would  break  their  necks  to 
follow,  but  there  is  v  ine  reasons  for 
men  wanting  to  1  reak  into  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  now.  We  do  not  remember  taking 
a  chance  on  prophecy  except  two  years 
ago  when  we  said,  "Sheep  will  be  the 
most  coveted  farm  animal  before  many 
years,"  and  it  is  proving  true.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  prophecy  but  a  sure  thing. 
The  supine  sheep  men  awakened,  and  a 
few  hundred  over  the  laud  compelled 
this.  Wool  growing  is  the  only  standard 
American  industry  that  is  not  overdone, 
and  the  world  does  not  grow  half  enough 
of  it.  This  i  isfi  in  s  bet  p  and  wool  is  t  he 
natural  consequence  of  the  education  ut 
the  nubile  on  the  real  value  of  wool  and 


FOR  SALE  StSSlSSS  HOLSTEINS 

three  to  five  years  old  ;  ormsby,  Pontiac  ami  Korn  dyke 
breeding  —  enormous  producer*,  several  now  due  to 
freshen,  tuberculin  tested,  fuliy  guaranteed. 

C1IAI*.  A.  HOWELL,  Howell*.  Orancv.  V. 

70  miles  West  N.  T.  C.  on  Pile  R.  R. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  13-18 — Monmonth  L'oultrj  Club, 
annual  show.  Red  Hank,  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-23  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Associations,  Onondaga  Hold,  Syracuse, 
N.  V. 

Nov.  28-30 — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary,  A.  E.  Botaling,  Sharon,  Oonn. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  2  —  Franklin  Tow&sliip 
l'oultry  Association,  second  annual  show, 
poultry  and  pet  stock.  Franklin  Lake, 


12  Large, Nicily  Marked,  Holstein  Heilers 

aged  16  to  26  months,  from  tr.uercuKne-free  herd  at 
Cubn.N.  Y..  mostly  Pontiac-Konidyke  descent,  pas¬ 
ture  bred.  •1,500.  o  f.  McLennan  imscuse.  n.  t. 


FERRETS  sasswis! 

pairs  or  dozen 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

cents,  c.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


for  killing  rats.  Also  bunting  rabbits. 
Instruction  bock  and  price  list  free. 

Levi  Farnnwarth  V*  londen,  Ohl» 


Ferrets 


Dec.  3-S  —  Merrimack  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  eighth  annual  show.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  11.  Secretary.  S.  (1.  Note.  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II. 

Dec.  13-10— Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dec.  18-16  -Ridgewood,  N.  -T.,  Poultry 
Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Club.  S.  .1.  llemmerstcin,  Hillsdale,  N. 
J.,  .secretary. 

Jan.  10-12,  1023  — New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Winter  meeting, 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10,  1923  New  York  Holsteln- 
Friesian  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1 1 5-20.  1023 — Agricultural  Week, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N,  .1. 

Jqn.  23-27,  1023  -Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show.  Hartford, 
Conn, 

Jan.  23-27.  1023 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

Fob.  21-23,  1023 — Eastern  meeting. 
New  York  Stave  Horticultural  Society, 
Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale-F  E  R  R  E  T  S 

iod 

killing  rat*.  Any  quantity.  Send  fur  price.  tile  mils 
muitit  turrit  morn  imr.aiw  m*i*  st..  Haakaatar. ».  t . 


Pairs  or  Dozen  Loti 

h.  r.  -UALLCKOgg 


FOR  SALE 

5  Belgian  Police  Dogs 

4  months  old.  Klicibie  to  he  registered.  The  Grand 
Dam  cam*  from  France.  1920.  For  particulars  write 

SHEADLE  SISTERS  R.  D.  4  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


Thlett  Dollar,  up. 
•  8  b  K.  B.  riKUK 


Hale  cr  femair.  Oppoesam  Dog. 

-  tie  I  mar,  Delaware 


FOR  SALE — An  Intelligent  Nagial.rad  A I  REDALE  Dog 

ispaved  fematei  age.  sutwn  month*.  Address 

FLIIKEVCE  1IE  SI  LI  .4.  Slamronl.  New  York 


Trained  Fox  Hounds  and  Pups 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies 

Also  a  male  IH«h  Ttrrivr  puppy.  Mu  ad,  imniiK,  \  Y. 


Pup*.  The  handsome  a&d  intf  i ii£wnt 
Temurs.  feEtSti  liot.  tirovo  Clly.  Pa 


•  Vlrrrlnlc 


AIREDALES  For  Sale 


A  litter  of  puppies  from  a  sister  to  President 
Harding’”  Laddy  Hoy.  Male*.  SAO.OO;  Females, 
•’45.00  each.  Also  well-bred  puppies  ami  one 
brood  matron  for  less  money  .  Pedigrees  on  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Your  Cattle 
of 

Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

in  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 
pay  me  a 
cent ! 


Thoroughbrad  AiradalePuppiei  fij.’ Vhe°b*st 

Airedale  in  this  section.  Whelped.  July  15th.  Eli¬ 
gible  regi-ter.  Have  seven  champions  in  first  four 
g«n era f ions.  Males.  J25  ;  Females.  $15.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  VALLEY  EBB  FARM.  Liftlc  Valley.  N  Y 


I  MEAN  just  what  l 
say.  "A.C.A."  must 
cure  In  I.V  days— and 
1  don’t  can1  how  bad  n 
case  you  give  me— if  it 
doOHi’t  cure  In  15  days 
you  get  your  money 
back  without  question. 

k  can  of  "A.C.A.”  (concern  rut,  !  pruduces t  gallons 
of  solution.  lTicv  $l.oi.  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  w  Ith  brush,  sponge  or  spray . 

ur  tKAN IKED  MO.V.PO16ON0TS. 

Send  No  Money 

cry*  If  it  do-  «n  t  cure  Lie*  Manic*  or  itch  in  lu  days 
I’ll  return  every  cent  you  paid.  Yuur  nerd  is  itood 
enough  for  me.  HVifi  foda^  flitd  c«mt  imvd. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


J  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
J  si fieil  advertisements  must  reach 
S  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
Ij  to  insure  insertion  in  following 
\  week's  paper.  Change  of  copy  or 
JJ  notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
\  meut  should  reach  ns  on  T ues- 
J  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
S  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
?  ing  week’s  paper. 


Inpaction  of  Crop 

IIow  can  T  treat  a  fowl  that  appears 
to  have  an  overloaded  erop?  It.  W.  it. 
Massachusetts. 

Crops  tom  clinics  become  cdistructed  by 


Baco  Laboratories 

1884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires 

Special  offer  on  Fall  Piers  of  all  npreR.  Wp  ship  C. M.  1).  Pay 
when  they  arrive,  E-  yiSMin,  tiimiirnn.  v. 


Orion  Cheney  King  weight,  approximately  r.mi— 

V'rice.  at  5.i*e  K  xeeptionally  big  bone. 

Wnionp  COIONEL  BFf OiMf d.  Breeding  hoar— 1'-,  vr^  j,-._ 
Price,  err,. or*  Healthy,  thrifty,  sure  breeder 

111  Rm  -JCHi-RV  RKOAD  BOWS,  t1’.  to  21  yrs-.oM 
Pathfinder  and  Walt  -  Tap  Colonel  Breeding. 

Price,  *80.00 

J.  C.  PENNEY.  Whit*  Haven.  White  Plains.  New  York 


JEiiY.jYlIr'ISiiiiL.Jb'  ZXOgS 

Bred  sous.  gilt*,  young  boars,  unrelated  Ciiun.  Messengn 

and  Cheit.WerI.au  strains.  SAMUEL  FRASER. InN,  fie**«e*.N.T 

Springbanli  Farm 

offers  young  service  boms  by  Symboleer's  Superb,  N  > 
•4563311.  Also  bred  sows  for  ^eptem'-er  farrow.  Win- 

J.  E.  WATSON  .  Murblrdule.  C«nn. 


D  CT  I  I  D  f*  C  Apri  I  Boa  re  re  a  0 

■  •  t  XSI  ■  vj  n  O  for  service.  $85  eac>i 

Bows.  n-it  bred  $80.  AVWRF.W  R.  RFU  gKK.  Kcbeharle.  \  * 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Sows,  bred  or  open,  at  #50,  S60  and  #70  Each. 
ThreeTried  Service  Boars  at  from  $35  to  $75.  Till* 
is  your  chance  to  buy  America’s  Best  at.  a  great 
bargain.  VICTOR  F  A  RMS,  Bellval*.  N.Y. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

j  Chester  Whites  | 

!  FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y.  ;j 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks.  to  10  mot  nld.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  qua’.itv  Write  your  wants. 

E0W4RG  W4LTER  Sex  66  R  West  Chester.  Pi. 


eg.  O.  I.  C.  *nd  (  htdtr  White  I’lg*.  ar.d  Ii:><1 
to  we,  f_'.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil-.k,  Maw  York 


1  fin  D  rvm  Chester  tVbitee  and  Berk-.birea,  6  wevks  old. 
lUurlgS  s«.«to  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  Dvbhokk.  P*. 


0  1  p  Big  Type.  Bvvt  Blood  line-.-.  Registered  Free. 

.  I.  u.  I  A  S’o.-l  Pig”.  $10.60  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satie  faction  Guaranteed.  ».  NIU.  (ante*  Falls  ».  t. 


For  Sale-Duroc- Jersey  Pigs 

Ten  weeks  old.  Sired  by  Royal  Sensation,  *th.  Choir* 
bred  Dame  Price  Eight  Dollar-  each.  Registered  at  ,. 
Transferred,  kituste  Deal  Farm.  Memphis.  X,  V. 

■  1 1  IPOPQ  Orion  and  .Sensation  Breed- 
FUnVJVO  ing.  All  tigHS  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fatting  ton  &  Son  Uerribeld,  N.  V. 


F0RS4LE — 25  PURE  BRED  DUROC  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old  for  Five  Dollars  each. 
ROU8K  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


DUROC S — September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS,  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  T 


C„M,  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  siltEEP.  HAMS  and 

roroaia  eh  k*  Apply  opihr  nR*.  v*rcb«v.  s.t. 


WOOL  AND  LAMBS  ARE  ADVANCING  IN  PRICE 

GET  A  PURE  BRED  SIRE 

Rarabouillet,  Cheviot  Oxford,  Southdown,  Bi»e- 
faced  Highland  and  Dorset  rams.  1(1  good  sne  wool 
ewes  B:g  ty;«  Do  roe  pig«  if  weeks  old.  The  kiv.d 

that  stretch.  B  M  TOWNSfNO  8  SONS.  Interlaken.  N.  X 


GOATS 


Foil  SALE—  .  PI  KE  l  ilBSK*  BI'Kk  IMlE. 

Hied  t'»  pure  bred  registered  Toggen burg  Buck.  IIS 

Etliri.  ItOKSOM,  tU  Hml  A**.,  Uni  *«■  Rri,hl,ii.  \.  1, 
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November  18,  1922 


Buying  Calves  or  Heifers 

On  page  1208,  V.  W.  B.  of  (Vnneeti- 
cut  has  a  letter  answei od  by  I’rof.  Mink- 
ler.  I  wish  lo  arid  m.v  answer  and  tell 
V.  TV.  I’,  not  lo  buy  calves,  hut  rather 
buy  producing  cows.  The  reason  is  very 
plain.  A  calf  will  cost  al  producing  age 
as  much  as  a  good  producing  heifer.  I 
am  not  saying  this  without  having  had 
some  experience  in  this  line  of  work.  My 
son  and  daughter  joined  a  calf  club.  The 
hoys  calf  was  14  months,  one  week  and 
two  days  old:  weight.  420  lhs. :  cost, 
$J25„  This  was  on  May  IN.  1021.  It 
cost  him  as  follows,  before  she  freshened 
February  10,  1022:  1,500  lhs.  grain. 

$147.0.1 ;  silage.  4,240  !bs..  $20.40 ;  bay, 
14110  lbs..  $21.11;  molasses.  10  gallons, 
$5.40.  Yon  will  notice  no  mention  is 
made  for  pasture.  Mr.  Ileald  allowed 
pasture  for  manure.  However,  I  know 
what  the  pasture  would  have  cost,  as  lie 
has  hired  pasture  for  a  heifer  this  sea¬ 
son,  namely.  $12.50.  making  his  heifer 
eost_  him  at  producing  rime  $00.50,  plus 
$12o,  a  total  of  $224.59.  enough  to  buy 
a  very  good  registered  heifer  about  to 
produce. 

The  daughter's  calf  was  younger,  be¬ 
ing  six  months.  1$  days  of  age  ;  weighed 
2S7  ll>s.;  cost  $150.  Record  started  May 
IS.  1021,  running  one  year,  as  follows': 
20(1  <|ts.  skim-milk,  $2.00:  71  lhs.  grain, 
$1 .4.N :  150  lhs.  hay.  $2.25;  270  lbs.  grain. 
$5.52;  200  lhs.  hay,  $;: ;  507  lhs.  grain. 
$11.94;  1,303  lhs.  hav,  $20,80 ;  2,000  lhs. 
silage,  80:  25  gallons  molasses,  $4.50; 
total,  $01.51.  This,  plus  first  cost,  is 
$211.54.  This  heifer  is  nor  iimillieim* 


Pays  highest 


Every  Cow  a  Good  Feeder 


A  cow  must  eat,  digest  and 
ssimilate  a  lot  of  roughage  and 


Trappers  and  Collectors 

—you  can’t  afford  to  take  chancea  with 
yourfura— be  careful  where  you  ah  ip.  Get 
more  money  by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in 
New  York— the  gateway  to  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world. 

Why  Wo  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because 
of  our  great  New  York  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  We  charge  no  commission— saving 
you  another  6  or  10£.  If  requested,  we 
will  hold  furs  separate  and  quote  you  our 
best  prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
your  furs  at  our  expense.  Send  at  once 
for  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 
Wo  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  great 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bt*o. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


I  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses,  and  every  cow  II 

jW  will  be  a  good  feeder.  Even  badly  discolored 
\M  bay  will  be  eaten  with  a  relish  if  sprinkled  with 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses 

l  “Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better ” 

jL  Double  Diamond  is  the  standard  feeding  molasses,  A 
^  guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  55%  combined  M 
Ik  sugars.  Feed  it  to  cows,  horses,  bogs,  sheep.  A 
V  More  than  a  food,  Double  Diamond  is  a  M 
\  valuable  appetizer  and  conditioner.  M 

Take  advantage  of  our  Trial  Offer.  A 
ImL  We’ll  ship  you  5  gallons  of  Double  AK 
J  ]|  Wk  Diamond,  in  a  strong  wooden  AFn 
1  H  j^k  keg,  for  only  $1,  plus  freight.  II 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  your  latest  Price  List  and  a 
supply  of  Shipping  Tags.  Keep  me 
posted  on  the  New  York  fur  market. 


Name 


State 


Town 


Don’t  Take  a  Chance 

furs 


GET  wise,  fellows  — 
make  those  extra  dol¬ 
lars  yourself.  VVe  need 
your  furs.  You  need  the 
money.  VVe  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  They  are  right  at  our 
door  ready  to  take  your 
furs  as  they  come  in  and 
pay  the  right  prices. 

Your  check  goes  back  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  and  you  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
pay  right  because  we  sell  right. 
This  means  we  get  all  your 
shipments  and  do  the  business. 
Ask  the  trapper  who  knows. 
Once  it  Struck  &  Bossak  ship 
per  and  you’re  always  one 
Our  trappers  have  no  poor 
years.  They  know  in  advance 
that  we  give  a  square  deal  and 
every  shipment  brings  good 
money. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Milk  Taste 

In  answer  In  :i  question  concerning  the 
effect  of  feeding  .Sweet  clover  upon  the 
taste  of  milk,  several  years  ago  I  planted 
six  acres  of  rather  poor  land  to  rye  and 
vetch,  to  he  fed  green  in  June.  A  very 
light  stand  induced  me  to  broadcast  lY. 
bu.  of  scarified  Sweet  clover  seed  over 
the  rye  the  following  February.  The 
clover  seed  came  well,  and  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  made  a  strong  growth. 
After  cutting  the  rye  the  vetch  came  on 
strong,  and  by  the  first  of  August  I  began 
to  use  this  stand  of  Sweet  clover  and 
vetch  as  supplementary  pasture. 

After  each  milking,  my  herd  of  20  Jer¬ 
seys  was  turned  into  the  Sweet  clover  for 
about  one-half  hour.  The  first  few  days 
they  avoided  the  clover.  In  a  week  or 
two  they  came  to  eat  it  freely  and  finally 
to  prefer  it.  The  milk  from  these  cows 
was  aerated  and  bottled  immediately.  T 
found  that  when  a  bottle  of  (he  night’s 
milk  which  had  been  kept  in  the  cooler 
was  opened  it  exhibited  a  pronounced 
odor  of  the  Sweet  clover.  This  was  not 
as  pleasant  as  the  fragrance  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  outdoors.  Further  examination 
showed  that  the  odor  was  confined  to  the 
cream,  and  would  soon  he  dissipated  ou 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  cream  had  no 
taste,  bur  naturally  the  effluvia  entering 
the  nose  would  be  attributed  to  the  taste 
of  tlie  cream. 

No  complaints  were  received  from  cus¬ 
tomers.  many  of  whom  used  it  for  drink¬ 
ing.  Ilad  the  flavor  been  objectionable  1 
should  surely  have  heard  from  them. 

Oswego  Co.,  X.  Y.  men  Attn  k.  piez. 


TRAPPERS 


IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 

that  puts  tlie  dollar,  tn  the  slit  pliers’ 
pockets.  That's  the  inn  in  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  hat  any  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  square  deal  In  shippers  through 
out  the  rutted  States  •'  nnnud  and  Alaska 
since  18IMI.  W|n,  olTris  more  aid  kreps 
ills  promise ! 


Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you’ve  been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

bthe  checks  tell  the  story.  Y ou 
will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
the  furs  you  ship  to  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol¬ 
lar  on  that.  “Prices  don’t 
mean  nuthin” — it’s  the  grading  that 
counts  and  Fouke  grading  nlwayo 
makes  your  fur  checks  bigger. 
Stilt*  NOW!  Ordrr  traps  and  bails  now.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  below  at  once,  (or  lowest  prices  on  trappers  sup¬ 
plies,  j>rt  free  samples  MIX)  NT  (kills  human  scent) 
and  REMOV-A-SMLL  (destroys  skunk  smells  in¬ 
stantly).  c;et  free  Trapper's  I'ardner  showing  all 
kinds  of  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game  lawa,  how 
to  trap  and  grade  furs,  We  keep  you  posted  on  fur 
market  all  season.  ALL  FREE!  Send 
■  name  and  address  on  coupon  today  to 


Send  u  6  v  o  u  r 
ii  h  tn  v  unit  ad¬ 
dress.  (let  our 
l’riec  Bulletins. 
Shipping  Tags, 
and  f u i  1  par¬ 
ticulars.  JJo  it 
right  now.  This 
means  rcnl  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  so 
don't  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N 

Reliable  Ouotationt  Sen I  tree 


Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc 

151  West  28th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Start  your  season  right 
Communicate  with  us 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 


Write  for  oar  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  “free” 


Cl  IB  646  FOUKE 

rUR  LD. BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

- -FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY--- -- 

646  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  samples  of  NOXENT  and  REMOV-A- 
SMEL, "Trapper's  Pardner,"  and  tags.  Keep  me 


ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  St.,  New  York 


Fattening  Tu.-keys 

I  have  bought  turkeys.  May  hutched, 
which  weigh  now  12  lhs.,  but  wish  to 
have  them  heavier.  What  can  I  feed 
them  to  get  them  in  good  selling  condi¬ 
tion  for  Thanksgiving?  k,  k.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat  are  or¬ 
dinarily  fed  turkeys  when  fattening  them 
for  market  and  when  they  are  permitted 
the  usual  range.  A  ground  mush  of  corn 
meal  and  ground  oats  may  also  lie  fed 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  if  desired, 
feeding  this  at  noon  in  addition  to  their 
morning  and  night  ration  of  whole  grain. 
The  mash  is  best  moistened  with  skim- 
milk.  and  should  he  fed  only  in  what 
quantity  the  birds  will  quickly  clean  up 
at  n  feeding.  Probably  the  greater  part 
of  farm  flocks  receive  only  whole  grain 
for  fattening,  corn  and  buckwheat  being 
chiefly  used,  but  the  grain  is  fed  in  great¬ 
er  quantity  ns  the  market  season  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  birds  are,  consequently, 
less  inclined  to  roam  far  afield  and  use 
up  their  acquired  fat  in  searching  for 
food.  M.  U.  !>. 


^^E  have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


posted  on  th»j  fur  market  all  season.  All  F 


•SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  in  t.lu-  California  of  the  Eait  "  I-  both  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant  .  mild  i-liuiate,  productive  aoll,  long 
growing  fen-on,  tine  iiiiirkelK  mmi  Phil.-idi-t)ihhi  and  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Him.  cnialog  desi-rlbi*  equipped  farms. 

a.  ......  ....  "...  ......  r-  OOi.e  \T.ii  I  j.m.oo  li'n 


Nome 


Town 


State 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  curpea- 
try.  Price  *L50_ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0RKES 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 


—a  mm  ||k||f  We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
I. -  mW  I  I  Rkl  H#  all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink. 

I  I  Pw  E\  Muskrat.  Raccoon,  Red  l'ox. 

^0  |  ■  ■%  Fancy  Kura  n  specialty,  Includ¬ 
ing  S 1 1  v  c r  and  C rms  K  «, x, 
Flxhcr,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  rcturnaiind  liberal  policy  are  no w 
bringing  us  shipments  from  nil  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  I'rlccLUI.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N  V.  Oopt.  28 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  Inc. 

126  West  27th  SI.,  New  York  City 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


F  “Saved  3&c a  Hod,”  writes  .T«hho  L. 

Hale,  Mlnr,  Indiana.  You,  too,  can  nave. 
Wp  Pay  the  Prplght.  Writ*  Tor  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSCCMAN  BROS.  Oopt.  “JOMUNCIB,  IND. 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


BtpSffBSTa 


had  left  some  reflections  behind,  nud  I 
thought  1  might  share  my  course  by  them 
si>  that  T  could  get  hack  home. 

1  may  as  well  confess  it,  now  as  ever. 
1  was  lost — almost  within  sight  of  home. 
I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and  plunged  on 
as  fast  as  i  could  go,  now  through  a 
piece  of  woodland,  aud  again  out  across 

I  .,n>no  t 


GRAIN  THRESHER.  liny  baler.  drill,  gas  en¬ 
gine,  binder  and  ether  farm  machinery;  prac¬ 
tically  new.  JKSSK  COLLINS.  Part  Washing¬ 
ton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YELLOW  Jersey.  White  Hyman,  Red  Porto  Rico 
sweet  poraroc-,  bushel,  $1.20;  barrel,  $2.50. 
COLIN  MeNU'UL,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Rest  quality  maple  syrnp; 

grapes  or  cash  taken.  DEN.  ROBINSON, 

Pawlet,  Vt. 


PEANUTS — New  crop,  fancy  hand-picked;  10 
lbs.,  $2.25:  20  lbs..  $4.25;  postpaid,  insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  posts,  cut  to  suit  your 
want*;  prices  tight;  write,  stating  your  needs. 
5!  ERF  ASS  FARM  DansviUe.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  Imy  3fto-«-gg  Cyphers  or  similar 
liot-air  Incubators,  also  large  pipe  brooder. 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Farms — 575  acres,  in  Halifax  Co..  South- 
side,  Va.  Unless  sold  otherwise,  will  soon 
be  sold  at  unction.  It  will  be  offered  in 
small  tracts  and  thru  as  a  whole,  or  in  three 
farms  as  now  divided,  bnt  all  lying  in  one 
imily.  Three  live  towns  within  six  miles: 
village  one  mile,  with  <I«qa,t,  school,  church, 
two  stores,  etc.  All  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  are  tit  ting  with  tin*  size  of  farm. 
About  half  of  land  is  rich  river  bottom, 
bringing  two  to  three  tons  of  hoy  per  acre 
and  other  erops  in  proportion.  Uplands 
gently  rolling;  has  some  of  the  tinest  timber 
in  the  country.  Fine  residence,  built  in 
1906,  located  on  hill,  shaded  with  giant 
oaks,  overlooking  1,000  acres  bottom  land. 
Bannister  River,  railroad  and  bridge,  Wolf- 
Trap  Village  and  15  to  20  miles  in  distance. 
A  beautiful  place  for  a  wealthy  family  to 
spend  part  or  all  of  their  time  and  have  a 
good  Income.  For  more  particulars  and  date 
of  sale  write  to 


OAKLAWN  FARMS 

Halifax,  Virginia 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  lbs..  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  special 
prices  mi  quantity  tots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Itluica.  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


a.vs  Frying  n>  iui  ijukhuk* 

hey  I'iiu  i  afford  to  pay  n  good  price  for 
purebred  heifer  calf,  even  though  they 
now  the  food  for  one  will  not  cost  any 
lore  and  the  cow  will  he  worth  more 
loney.  They  eauno'  afford  to  grain 
heir  young  stock  or  their  dry  cows; 
hen  they  u ouder  why  they  don't  make 
lore  money. 

They  cannot  afford  to  give  their  boys 
it  occasional  holiday,  or  take  one  them- 
elves:  then  they  wonder  why  their  hoys 
ave  home.  I  really  think  what  they 
ick  is  vision.  They  cannot  see  ahead 
ir  enough  to  see  the  consequences  of 
heir  withholding,  Solomon  says  “there 
:  a  withholding  that  scattereth."  I  don’t 
plieve  in  pinehpenny  farming;  it  is  bei¬ 
n'  to  farm  oO  acres,  keeping  the  land 
nd  stork  right  up  to  their  best  achieve- 
ient.  than  it  is  to  farm  300  acres  on 
ie  go-saving  policy. 

To  return  to  t ho  sheep  question,  after 
ie  iambs  are  weaned  and  the  owes  are 
ry.  turn  the  ewes  on  good  pasture  and 
rain  them  a  few  weeks  before  turning 
it*  ram  with  them.  During  the  Winter 
ive  rhem  part  clover  lmy  for  roughage, 
rain  every  day,  and  either  roots  or  enh- 
nge  three  times  a  week;  sail  once  a 
eek.  Let  them  run  out  every  day  that 
is  not  too  stormy.  Look  out  for  them  at 
limbing  time,  and  you  will  decide  that 
trie  is  money  in  sheep  ;  that  is  if  prices 
re  what  they  should  he  aud  I  think 
ley  are  going  to  he  better. 

A  HIIX  FARMERETTE. 

Farm  Paths  and  By-paths 

Old  Dinah  knew  that  a  crisis  was 
uning  in  her  life  and  she  disappeared 
oin  the  herd.  Stie  seemed  to  be  as  calm 
s  ever  when  she  started  out  with  the 
ther  cows  to  go  to  the  pasture  in  the 
lorning.  In  tliis  respect  she  deceived 
$,  for  we  intend  to  keep  our  cows  in 
ie  box  stall  when  occasions  of  this  kind 
une;  hut  this  time  she  got  the  start  of 
s,  so  we  let  her  go  with  the  rest. 

Hut  she  was  missing  when  the  herd 
line  down  at  night  to  be  milked.  We 
unfed  the  pasture  over  and  went  into 
clump  of  woods  Unit  grew  at  one  side 


it  lilt  ir  »  ltd  l  lllfe. 

What  would  the 
Might  they  not  be 


“Woodcrest”  Estate  For  Sale 

RIFTON,  N.  Y. 

340  acres  ill.  ICiftou,  3  miles  froul  Reseutlale 
station,  on  WallkiU  Valley  R.  It..  8  miles  from 
Kingston,  adjacent  tn  Wallkill  River,  overlook¬ 
ing  Slinwnngimk  and  t'litskili  Mountains.  Front- 
age  yn  ihe  New  Fait*- Kingston  State  read. 

•  Womb-rest"  was  widely  known  as  a  breeder's 
farm  for  Holstein  rattle.  Since  Tbe  death  of 
Mr.  Diniirk,  the  late  owner,  the  farm  lias  been 
kept  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  are 
it  large  barns  for  cuttle  horses  and  other  stock. 
Farmer's  cottage,  containing  7  moms,  hath  and 
steam  heat,  also  ft  tenant  houses.  Garage  for 
several  antoioohiteg  with  servants'  quarters,  2 
icehouses,  3  jKOilfry  houses,  greenhouse. 

A  never- •failing  spring  supplies  a  reservoir 
with  excellent  water  for  residence  and  farm. 

The  Colonial  residence,  built  by  hire  owner, 
has  12  rooms,  finished  in  quartered  oak,  par- 
i|Uct  floors.  3  baths,  electric  light,  -ream  heat, 
wide  porches,  servants'  annex.  Residence  is 
located  on  a  hi)i,  surrounded  b.v  -pncinus  lawns, 
gardens,  orchards  with  alonolnn. »>  of  fruit  trees. 

Offered  for  sale  at  $1511.00(1.00  in  connection 
with  settlement  of  estate.  Inspection  invited. 
Send  for  photos. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  DIMICK 
ESTATE,  258  Rroadway.  New  fork  City. 


Direct  from  the  World’s  Shoe  Center 

l*  tX  /)  A  Ladies’  soil  Black  kid- 
'  dt.\)  (/  Oxfords.  Flexible- 

Durable  heels. 

No.  1072  “■  Salislaction  Guaranteed. 


•  II  I  o  C  MIS 

folks  nt  homo  think? 
starting  out  in  search 
to  an  opening  in  the 


woods  from  which  I  ouiM  look  down  into 
the  valley.  How  strange  things  looked! 
Ir  seemed  to  me  I  recognized  the  highway 
and  some  of  the  houses,  but  they  seemed 
to  he  the  other  way  from  wlmr  they 
really  were — a  mile  or  two  n  trth  of  home, 
when  (hey  should  be  that  distance  south 
of  i he  home  farm. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  make  the 
venture  of  going  straight  down  from  the 
woods  to  the  highway;  and  after  much 
uncertainty  and  misgiving  I  reached  the 
farmhouse  of  a  neighbor,  more  than  a 
mile  from  where  1  had  started.  I  was 
glad  to  be  there,  though,  for  I  had  very 
nearly  used  up  my  strength.  Tn  all  my 
life  I  never  was  so  completely  turned 
around  as  I  was  that  night 

Tbe  next  day  my  son  and  I  took  up 
the  trail  together  which  I  had  Iasi  the 
night  before,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  woods  we  found  Dinah  with  her  little 
one.  And  this  is  the  truth  I  gained  from 
that  experience:  It  is  not  wise  to  set 
out  on  a  hum  of  that  kind  alone,  espe¬ 
cially  when  darkness  is  coming  on  and  a 
man  is  past  70.  e.  l.  v. 


Vaccinating  Poultry 

Is  there  any  benefit  in  vaccinating  poul¬ 
try  for  colds,  roup,  etc.?  What  is  best 
to  put  in  lime  to  disinfect  poultry-houses? 

Maryland.  w. «. 

Hotli  favorable  and  unfavorable  reports 
have  been  made  as  to  the  results  of  vacci¬ 
nating  fowls  against  roup  and  chicken- 
pox,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  he  any 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  procedure.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  not  recommend  it,  be¬ 
lieving  that  its  value  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated. 

If  desired,  crude  carbolic  acid  may  be 
added  to  lime  whitewash,  but  since  freshly 
made  lime  whitewash,  preferably  applied 
while  hot,  has  a  very  considerable  disin¬ 
fectant  power  in  itself,  then  is  little  need 
of  adding  anything  to  ii.  M.  b.  n. 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  FOOT  «KCv 

|  !¥k  ■  1  ■  -*  A  A  32-Paue  illustrated  Bargain  Book 
r*  1%  ■"*  i  ■  * .  i  of  shoes  and  other  merchandise. 
*  •  Sent  Free  on  request.  Write  Now! 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY,  Dept-  1,  BOSTON 

You  Prepare  for  Other  Needs  in  the 
Winter— Why  Not  for  SICKNESS? 

This  ETHICUS  Kit 

contains  REMEDIES  ;<nd  DIREC¬ 
TIONS  with  the  highest  Medical 
Endorsement,  for  Indigestion. 
Headache.  Rheumatic  and  Other 
Pams.  Constipation.  Nausea,  Fever, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia.  /\/\ 

Special,  now.  for  introduction.  Sent  V/  I II I 
C,  O.  D..  if  desired.  Free  Booklet. 

ETHICUS  PROMPT  TREATMENT  KIT.  Inc. 
Dept.  F  1819  Broadway.  New  York  City 


A  CHRISTIAN,  cultured  couple,  living  in  nne 
of  the  s-ijtmrli-  of  Philadelphia,  would  llkp  to 
share  Their  home  for  The  WinTer.  or  longer,  with 
a  lady  not  ..rer  50;  references  exchanged.  For 
partieulaza  address  Box  105,  Devon,  Pa. 

FORTY  TONS  of  extra  good  cattle  beets. 
DEAN  M.  BARBER,  Skanca teles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  enn  at  our 
Station.  elover-llflsswood.  87.80:  buckwheat, 
$tl.3o;  to  lbs.,  $5,60  and  $4.80;  10  lbs.,  delivered 
within  3d  postal  zone.  $2,05  and  $1.80.  RAY 
0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  aa  usage. 

made  from  ..mr  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm; 
3  Ills,  for  $1.  postpaid  anywhere;  black  wal¬ 
nuts.  10  lbs  f,,r  81:  shellbark  hickorynuts,  5 
lb-.  f,,r  si,  postpaid.  St  XNY  BROOK  FARM. 
Winterton.  Sullivan  Co.,  X.  Y. 

PURE  HoNEY — F’it  i.--i  quality:  prices  right: 

delivered  anywhere;  -atisfaetion  guaranteed; 
Circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona.  Pa. 

HONEY — Pure  Genesee  Valley  extracted  elover 
honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the 

case.  $l*'..SO  ;j,,r  .  ase.  f.  u.  b.  Geneseo.  J,  W. 
COOPER.  Box  715  Geneseo,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Hall  Mammoth  incubators;  full  par- 
tieuliirs  fir>r  letter.  ADVERTISER  205(1.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RoX  APPI-F  s — Direct  from  orchard  to  con¬ 
sumer;  Fall  aud  Winter  varieties,  including 
Hendrick  s  weets  mow  ready),  best  of  all  for 
baking;  $1.50  per  box;  write  your  wants.  F.  C. 
biggs  Trwuansburg.  N.  Y. 

FOR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  — One  dollar 
brings  yon  six  little  jars  jam  in  prettv 
•gift  Im.t.  HICKORY  HILL  .TAM  KITCHEN, 
Essex.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Fan  or  blower  using  abont  6-inch 
pipes.  CHARLES  LAME,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 

THE  I  XTTST7AL  Christmas  gift  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated:  Aunt  Hannah's  genuine  Adirondack 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts;  3-lb.  pil¬ 
low.  $1.25,  postpaid;  ■  heck  or  equivalent  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  Paquette  Lake. 


wap  w  ^ 

FACTORY 

"  Portable  Saw  Rig,  complete  with  new¬ 
est  improved  engine,  saw  frame,  belt, — 
and  saw,  on  steel  wheel  truck — shipped 
on  trial;  cash  or  easy  payments;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

DONT  BUY  ANY  WOOD  SAWING 
MACHINERY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 
NEW  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES. 

New  free  catalog  shows  over  TV;  styles;  a  style 
forevery  use;  prices $9.80 up.  Write/"*  *!  today. 

Hertxler  AZook  Co.,  Box  22  Belleville,  Pa. 


Cider  ApplesWanted  Carload  lots. 

H.  ECKERT  1  MEISON.  M.plt  •>■..  P.tk.kilt,  N.t.  Pham  I0IF1 

p!  J  A  nnloc  "  untod  in  .-:.i  loa*l  lots  ei  less  by 

Liner  APPUo  JahnF.WIlUio  Pvrkatll.  ».  V. 

Tkijephuxk  Prkkskii.i.  21— Psktv  F— 4 

Cider  Apples  Wanted.sTEPHER  RET'^Urso'vor-rik.ooo.. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1383. 


SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn:  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone  $2.40.  W.  UAl.BERT.  Oxford. 
N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted;  etreular  free.  ROS 
COE  F.  W IX SON ,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — in  lb-,  finest  white.  $2  in  3il  zone; 

$2.20  in  4th  zone:  buekwhe„i  20c  less;  lui-lb. 
cans,  white,  $7.8o,  f.  h.  her-;  lm«-kwhent. 
Sti,  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Liglit  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey; 

nolle  finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  10  IDs..  $2.15; 
delivered  third  postal  zone.  11.  1L  LYON, 
Ctauftird.  N.  J. 


SANDT  SKI  i  leetri  washer,  equipped  with  ad¬ 
justable  wringer,  tut  stand.  32  or  1  Pi  volt 
motor;  all  new;  $75;  vst  $130;  Hotpnlnt  32- 
volt  flatiron,  new,  $5.  R.  R.  COSBY,  Route  3. 
Richmond,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Kieffer  pears,  hand  picked,  $1.25 
per  bushel.  EMII-  KLEIN,  East  Moriclies. 
L.  I..  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2.00  gallon. 
LOREN  s.  -WESTCOTT.  Erieville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — luoubators,  coal  brooders,  300  S  C, 
W.  Leghorn  tireeders.  W.  I>.  SWAllTZKL. 
132  Coukman  Avenue,  (Veau  Grove,  N.  .T. 

WANTED — Man  r’s  green  bone  cutter,  second¬ 
hand  powet  macliiuc.  GEORGE  CASE, 

Nil  lb ds,. ii.  Pa. 

Y  ANTED — 250  or  more  hotbed  sasb;  good  con¬ 
dition;  '■t.'ite  lowest  price-  M.  COLL  A.  Nine- 
land,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 1(H)  Norwich  Automatic  Feeders 
aud  Exercisers,  as  good  as  new.  THOMAS 
W.  MOORE,  Central  t  illage.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — one  hundred  43-quart  hampers. 

new,  «iik  .overs  20  rents  each.  CLAYTON 
HUM  Ark  port.  N.  Y. 

N\  ANTED — Two  barrels  Winter  apples.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  11.  JOHNSON.  Lakewvw.d,  x.  J. 


A  Woman  on  Sheep  Farming 

A  few  yours  ago  I  bought  a  small  flock 
of  sheep,  hoping  to  he  able  to  convince 
my  husband  llOW  much  less  work  they 
made  than  cows,  but  he  never  liked  them. 
I  think  one  reason  is,  if  lie  kept  sheep 
instead  of  cows  he  would  not  have  an 
excuse  to  get  up  at  half-past  four  every 
morning,  lie  says  the  reason  is  that  the 
place  is  not.  fenced  for  sheep,  and  he  can¬ 
not  afford  all  woven-wire  fences.  That 
is  just  the  trouble  with  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  iu  New  York  State.  In  the  old  days 
when  rail  fences  were  the  rule  they 
could  easily  be  made  tight  enough  so  ihe 
sheep  and  lambs  could  not  get  through. 
Xow  that  barb-wire  fences  are  tbe  rule, 
sheep  cannot  he  kept  without  going  to  a 
lot  of  expense  to  fix  your  neighbor’s 
fences  as  well  as  your  own.  If  our  legis¬ 
lators  would  stop  worrying  about  tbe  dog 
question  and  pass  a  law  compelling  all 
farmers  to  have  good  fences,  they  would 
lie  doing  some  good  in  the  world. 

Tf  every  farmer  with  poor  pastures 
could  keep  .70  to  1.00  sheep  his  pastures 
would  soon  improve.  They  sleep  on  the 
poor  dry  knolls,  thereby  putting  fertilizer 
where  it  is  most  needed.  If  I  had  it  poor 
pasture  I  hat  I  wanted  to  build  up  1 
would  apply  lime  and  acid  phosphate,  as 
much  as  I  could  afford.  I  would  fix  the 
fences  and  pasture  a  few  sheep,  my  own 
or  someone’s  else.  I  think  if  one  does  not. 
keep  too  many  they  make  ft  pasture 
enough  better  to  pay  for  what  they  eat. 

Mvery  Spring  I  would  sow  a  little 
Dutch  White  clover  and  perennial  Sweet 
clover,  ruder  this  treatment  I  believe 
a  pasture  would  do  much  better  in  dry 


of  the  field,  where  the  cows  were  in  the 
habit  of  hiding  away  from  the  Hie-;;  still, 
no  sign  of  the  missing  Dinah.  Why  is 
it,  I  wonder,  that  cows  at  such  u  time 
should  In*  determined  to  get  just  as  far 
away  from  every  other  living  creature  as 
they  possibly  can?  Mott  folks,  when  they 
are  in  I  rouble,  like  to  feel  that  some 
friend  is  near.  Tf  must,  he  that  with 
cows  they  arc  following  an  instinct,  horn 
out  of  unpleasant  experience  of  some 
kind  when  they  seek  the  most  secluded 
place  possible  for  the  bearing  of  their 
offspring. 

The  next  day  I  limited  again  for  the 
lost  cow.  1  found  a  place  where  it 
looked  as  if  some  creature  had  got 
through  the  fence  into  a  big  piece  of 
woods  adjoining  the  pasture.  I  thought 
I  could  track  her  if  she  had  gone  through 
the  gap.  aud  I  set  out  alone  on  m.v  er¬ 
rand.  It  was  getting  toward  night,  how¬ 
ever.  and  I  soon  lost  all  trace  of  the 
footprints.  All  I  could  do  was  to  follow 
the  general  direction  Dinah  seemed  to 
have  taken. 

I  went  on  till  I  came  out  into  a  little 
clearing,  and  thinking  she  might  he 
somewhere  in  that,  1  explored  it  thor¬ 
oughly  by  the  fast  fading  daylight ;  but 
here  again  I  was  disappointed.  I  had 
lost  all  trace  of  the  cow;  what  was  more, 
l  had  become  confused  in  my  wandering 
n bout  and  was  so  much  so  char  I  was 
not  sure  which  way  home  was.  -Vt  first 
I  laughed  to  myself,  to  think  that  I.  who 
had  been  living  in  this  neighborhood  for 
so  many  years,  should  get  out  of  the  way 
like  this.  T  stopped  and  looked  about 
me.  The  sunlight  had  faded  out,  but  it 
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Rural  New  York 


j  ELMER  O.FIPPIN 

Edited  by 

L.  H.  BAILEY 

'T'HIS  book  is 
^  a  study  of 
the  Soils,  Agri- 
I  culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
I  manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 
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GoodH^acts 
And  Combs 
Alart  Eyas 
Showing  /  r 
vigor  ■ — ' 


Full  Broad 
Round  Breast. 


Broad  Beep 
Long  Bodies 


YQVI  WILL  M.WRVS  SEE 
^missTRorteNECK 
on  F*SMEL'S  BIRDS 


Big  Boned 
Yellow  Legs 
Showing 
Strength 
And  Vigor 


Larde5trond 

Thighs -s 

J) 


Le<33Set 
Well  Apa 


FIRST  PRIIE  *  CHAMPION  COO! 
Chicago  cousEunsHWisn. 


Male  Birds  Worthwhile  To  Head  Your  Yards 


The  Great  American  Utility  Fowl— 
U.  R.  Fishel’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  bred  for  heavy  egg  and  twenty-eight  State  Fair  Ex¬ 
meat  production  as  well  as  for  positions, 
exhibition  purposes.  Wr;t~ 

mp  fnr  mu  cnp><~ia1  nrir-<=>c 


Over  thirty  years  of  unbroken 
line  breeding  has  made  them 
America’s  Great  Utility  Fowl. 

Winners  at  6  International 
World  Fair  Expositions  and 


twenty-eight  State  Fair  Ex¬ 
positions. 

Write  me  for  my  special  prices 
in  Foundation  Flocks  of  both 
Selected  Breeders  and  Utility 
Fowls.  Also  Breeding  Males 
for  the  coming  season 

Price  List  Free 


U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  R-IO,  Hope,  Indiana 


Bred  To  WORK-WIN'REPRODUCE  Foi-Yoli 


rooder 


~  A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 

~~  f°  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 

4  1  V  uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 

regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto- 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to  59b. 

I  Free  from  gas.  Write  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  JE^all  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  'SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


SAVE  YOU  R  ?vCK  P0ULTRY  -aamr 

WniL  ■  villi  "*•  guarantee- them  to  i'ur«or 
money  back ;  send  tl.io  rerany 
of  the  following  remedies:  Worm,  Canker.  Chok-rn, Chick¬ 
en-pox  or  Body  Liee  Salve.  Send  stamp  for  llidprul  Disease 
Chart.  HAPPY  MEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

Room  t  06,  36  So.  Marks!  SI  ,  Boston.  Mata. 


Make  Oat  Sprouter  $2 


||  This  home  made  oat  sprouter  was 
made  in  one  evening  by  a  fourteen- 
|  ;  year-old  boy  with  no  tools  but  saw 

|  |  and  hammer.  The  total  cost,  including 

jH||  j  stove  for  heating.,  was  $2.49.  Thousands 

l|  of  these  sprouters  have  been  made  at 

V,  home  by  poultry  keepers  and  hundreds 

1 1 1  of  letters  in  my  files  test  ify  t  hat  it  is  the 

I.-''  (  cheapest  to  make,  the  easiest  to  operate, 

4  and  the  handiest  and  best,  sprouter  ever 

, '  II  built. 

To  make  hens  lay  abundantly  in  winter 
you  must  feed  growing  green  food  that 
is  rich  in  vitamines.  Sprouted  oats  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  such  food  at  lowest  cost. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

The  Putnam  IIomc-Made  Oat  Sprouter  will  supply  better  and  sweeter  sprouted 
ouls  with  less  fuss  and  dirt  and  work  than  any  other  sprouter  made.  I  will 
send  you.  free,  easily  followed  plans  for  building  this  oat  sprouter  together  with 
a  full  description  of  the  Little  Putnam  Stove  with  vt  Inch  it  is  heated.  The 
price  of  the  stove  is  $3.  postpaid.  Plans  for  building  the  Sprouter  are  packed 
with  every  stove,  also  instructions  for  using  the  stove  to  keep  the  water  in 
poultry  fountains  from  freezing. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  tins  oat  sprouter,  even  if  you  keep  but  eight  fowls.  Get  a 
Little  l’utnaiu  Stove  from  yonr  dealer  now.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  before  spring. 
Most  dealers  keep  it.  If  yours  does  not, 
send  me  his  name  and  ft.  and  I  will 
send  you  the  stove,  postpaid.  Try  it 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  nil  I  claim  and 
arenot  perfectly  satisfied,  send  it.  hack 
in  ten  days  and  I  will  refund  your  $3. 
together  with  the  postage  for  its  re¬ 
turn.  I’ll  run  all  the  risk. 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  1164-0  Elmira,  N.Y. 


$000 Post 
C  Paid 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  shout  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  al  Starrs  Postoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  Is  the  sntne  for  nil.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  lnid  for  ench  pen  In  the  current 
week,  aud  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  Novemher.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  ntul  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  30,  1922: 

Week  Total 

BAKRBP  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Ind . 

W.  H.  B,  Kent.  N.Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Unt _ 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 

.Jules  F.  Francnis,  I,.  I . 

Harry  G.  Culver,  LI . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N.  V . 

Kdgar  Stouvhtou  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn. . . . . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  Midi . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger.  Mo..., . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 

I)unda5  Poultry  Plant,  N.  .1 . 

H.  K,  Dennison,  Mich.... . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  .1 . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  .1 . 


11  183fi 
21  2043 
26  1983 
It  1610 
15  1667 
26  2124 


12  1685 
26  1879 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  27 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn .  6 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  7 

Applecvest  Farm,  N.  H .  .  7 

F,  R.  Pember,  R,  1. . .  & 

Albert  T.  Unnxen,  Mass .  0 

Harold  F.  Hamer.  Mass .  I!) 

K.  W.  Picker,  N  .1 .  2 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Walter  Bradbury.  England  . 

C  arence  It.  llanos.  Mi  h _ 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Muss . 

Frank  P  Mattosmi,  It.  I  . 

Benjamin  F,  Hooker.  N. 
Clemens  j,  I)Umsn<1,  Conn.. 
Wood  bridge  Orchards,  Conn. 

Harry  I).  Ktumons,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn... 
Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  V . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Iteming.  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  N  J . 

D.  8.  Vaughn.  R.  1 . 

Win.  M.  Uatt,  Mass . 

Maurice  F,  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z.  La  belle.  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F,  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson.  Mass . 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Pollienius.  N\  Y . 

Charles  L>.  Peirce.  It.  1 . 

Toe  <)i chords,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  II . 

Plneerest  Orchards,  Mass..., . 

Alton  Farm.  Vt . 

Applucrest  Farm,  N  II . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass . 

Iteer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Hall  Farm,  Vt . . 

Henry  P.  walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mans . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  (iron to ii.  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine  . . 

Hollywood  harm,  Wash . 

A .  B.  Hull.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Faun.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  X.  X . 

James  O.  LeFovre.  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  X’.  .1 . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

•lack  Trevetlian.  N.  J . 

K.  A.  Bullard.  Pa . 

John  K.  ltoexMim  .  X  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Obr, Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm,  Pa . . 

Kirltup  Bros  .  N  V .  .  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tiiouscn,  Conn . 

Tnnglewold  Farm,  L.  1 . . . 

White  Springs  Farm.  X.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm  I.  | . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  M«ss . 

Eigen  ranch  A  DeWintnr,  X’.  .1 . 

Rupp's  Leghorn  Farm.  X’.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M,  J.  Qii.-tckenhiisli.  N  .1 . 

The  Yates  Farm.  X.  Y-.... . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N\  V . 

Exmoor  Farm,  l’n  .  . . 

Willaima  Farm.  X'.  .1 . . . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Micli . 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 
Self- 
Heating 
Sanitary 
Poultry 
Fountains 


and  Heaters 


^  keapt  water  at  the 
w  r  l  K  h  t  turn  pa  rat  tiro 
day  And  ntffht  in  the 
coldest  weather  and  requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week. 
Mad©  oi  Galvanised  Steel.  A  loufr-felt  want  atipplied.  Every 
Hen  tlnuae  need*  mu*.  Price  of  l  Heater  end  "  gallon  Auto* 
matic  Poantafa  complete  $1.76.  Alto  mad#  in  :»  Htul  4  gull  on 
etaftft,  Wrila  for  Circular  R  and  testimonial.*.  Agents  wanted,  j 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS.  SARANAC.  MICH. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

I Feach  Carriers.  Berry  Crates.  On- 
I  NEmm&A  *on  Grates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
L  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Faekages.  Egg  Oases.  AIL  these 
,77*®*^  containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You-Tkats  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


®  MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  ia  four 
11:70  *«»*»  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
ini?  vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  ~ 

1044  profits  larger. 

i  MANN’S  tfISS  Bone  Cutter 

iron  Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
}!„  gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days*  Free  Trial, 
i.oi  fjo  money  in  advance. 

*  I"  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 6  Milford,  Mass.  I 

2008  ~  T  "  _  __ 

p  Buy  a  Certified  Cockerel 

1s2r  with  transfer  papers  or  a  selected 
2037  (without  papers)  Tom  Barron  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Member  of  N.  Y. 
loss  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  As¬ 
sociation,  Incorporated,  which  stands  for  a 
square  deni.  Write  for  particulars. 

>«•  I  A.  L.  WRIGHT  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

1327  |  - 

1385  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

uin  Fure  Barron  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with  egg 
record*  up  to  284  eggs.  Three  hundred  choice 
s(v>  Cockerels,  March  hatch,  out  of  Imported,  stock. 
Free  range,  Imttermllk-fcd.  large,  husky  bird*. 
13.00  each;  five  or  more,  $4.00  each.  OnO  hundred 
‘  yearling  cocks.  *4.00  each  ;  rive  or  more,  *3.01)  each. 
Jill  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  hooking  orders  for 
!!)jq  baby  rhlcks-Feb..  Mar  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
it,;;!  l!l r  free  My  book.  *•  Profit!  in  Poultry  Keeping 
|i(Ir  Solved"  (free  with  all  $10.00  orders).  |irlce  *1.00. 
1717  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleaiant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
1404 - 

!Sm  Sx!  White  LEGHORNS 

Official  records  for  throe  successive  years  at  the 
{to,  Advanced  Registry  breeding  Fioject,  Cornell  Uni- 
1.181  rersity,  proro  our  bird*  the  highest  aud  most  [>rotU- 
anle  producers  in  tho  State  of  New  York.  We  offer 
a  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  certified  Cockerels, 

J 1  >4  and  a  few  certified  yearling  hens.  Fee*  circular. 
1851  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
1 67 i  Ai.i.kn  H.  Rulkley,  Drop,  Odcasa.N.Y. 

1033  !  Mrmtfr,  N.  Y.  St  alt  t  o-osurativ*  I'outtnj  CYrrOteab««  Aim. 


Mattituck  White  LeghornF  arm  || 

300  Barron  Strain  Pullets 

from  41%  tiios.  to  maturity.  31.75  to  $2.25 
each.  Clean,  healthy  stock-  no  culls  or 
■stunted  pullets.  ARTHUR  H  PENNY, Msiiiinck, L.I.. N.Y. 

500  BARRON  LEGHORNS 

200  Hons  300  Early  May  Pullets.  20  Selected  Cock- 
orel-t.  #2,  $2.50,  83.  The  lot  for  81.000 
NINE  ACRE  VILLAGE  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 
WMITEGG  POULTRY  FARM  Sinclairville,  N.Y. 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP 


BUT  IIOW  GOOD 


Wheat  in  Laying  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  information  as  to 
mixing  a  ration  for  laying  pullets  where¬ 
by  I  can  use  ground  wheat  instead  of 
middlings?  The  ration  will  be  made  of 
bran,  ground  oats,  cornnuml,  gluten  feed, 
beef  scrap  and  ground  wheat.  I  want  to 
know  how  much  wheat  to  use  to  100  11, a. 
bran,  100  lbs.  conimeal.  100  Mis.  ground 
oats.  100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap.  w.  d.  s. 

Delaware. 

Since  wheat  is  so  readily  oaten  whole 
and  ctln  be  ground  by  t he  fowl.  I  can  see 
no  object  lu  having  it  ground  by  ma¬ 
chinery  nt  additional  expense.  If  you 
wish  to  use  it  in  the  mash,  however,  it 
might  replace  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 
middlings.  This  would  reduce  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  mash  very  slightly, 
there  being  about  5  per  cent  difference 
in  protein  content  between  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  and  whole  wheat,  hut  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  any  material  difference  in 
its  food  value.  I  think  that  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  feed  the  wheat  whole,  as  scratch 
grain,  and  add  another  100  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran  to  your  proposed  dry  tnasli;  that  is, 
if  some  of  the  whole  wheat  could  not  he 
advantageously  exchanged  for  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  M.  B.  D. 


72  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

from  200-or-boUor  egg  dam,.  Early  bntchod,  vroll 
mNtnred,  free  from  <Ji*on*t>  nnd  vwrinlu.  #5,  $7.50 
and  810  each.  We  don’t  gnesi — we  liupnent—  we 
know.  Tlioy  must  please  you  in  every  way  or  your 
money  I  nek.  VIVE  POINT  LEGHORN 
FARM,  F  WARREN,  Mgr..  Ml  Fphrsim  P.  0  .  N.  J. 

“  200  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PlILLETS 

30  of  the  best  laying  strain.  April  nnd  May  liatehad. 
81.50  and  82  each. 

S  8.  BENFORD  California  Rrl.  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


LESHERS  uSsWyckoff  Strain 

THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 
Early  hatchad,  well  reared  Cockerels,  83  each. 
1.  GlIY  LESHEK  •  Northumberland,  Penna. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

■”!to!Rs  nisi  tirn.r 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  400  S.  C.  White 


Pullets 


,  „  .  March  and  April  bate  bud. 

A.  R  HEWITT  Boi  55  4  Serueantsvillt,  N.  J. 

BRED-T0-LA  Y ! 

FROM  170— 200-EGG  STOCK 

May  hutched,  about  to  lay.  2V- 3  lbs.,  #2.  June 
bkf-hsd.  lay  in  one  momli,  24— 2?4  lbs,  81.00. 
I  hi  ifty  well  developed.  For  good  Pullets  address 
LOVELL  GORDON  •  Glen,  New  York 

run  BARRON  STRAIN  S.C.W.L.Pollets 

April,  May  and  June  Hutched  81  50  nnd  up. 
Fine  stock.  Etrod  to  lay  large  white  eggs.  Also  n 
umittHl  muni. or  of  yearlings  nnd  brooders.  Fine  lot 
of  March  hatched  Cockerels,  all  from  Cornell  certi¬ 
fied  stock,  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Ih*  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 
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ARMY  STYLE  1 

Flannel  Shirts 


The  Henyard 


several  of  those  whose  indictments  were 
to  he  nolle  pressed. 

The  J  ‘omooratie  party  November  7  re¬ 
versed  the  unprecedented  advantage  won 
by  the  Republican  party  two  years  ago. 
It  carried  (die  State  of  New  York  by  a 
hitherto  unprecedented  majority,  elected 
an  increased  number  of  members  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  failed  ro 
win  control  of  either  body.  In  New  York 
Stale  the  Democratic  victory  was  clear- 
out  and  decisive.  Former  Governor  "Al” 
Smith  was  elected  to  succeed  Nathan  L. 
Miller  In  a  majority  of  around  400, 000. 
I 'nited  States  Senator  t’alder  also  went 
down  to  defeat.  I>r.  Copeland,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee,  probably  will  receive  a 
majority  of  .’137.000  in  rhe  city  districts. 
In  l’enuKylvilnia  (iifford  1’inchot  is  elected 
Governor  over  John  K.  MeSparran 
(Dem.)  by  a  substantial  but  greatly  re¬ 
duced  Republican  majority.  Senators 
l’eppor  and  Reed-  Republicans  received 
larger  majorities  than  Mr.  Pinchot.  In 
Rhode  Island  Senator  Gerry  (Dem.  i  has 
beaten  former  Governor  lteeeknmn  for 
the  Senate.  In  Michigan  Senator  Town¬ 
send  and  former  Governor  Walbrige  Fer¬ 
ris  fought  a  closely  contested  race  for  the 
seat  now  held  by  Mr.  Townsend,  the  lat¬ 
ter  winning.  In  Connecticut  Senator 
McLean  (Rep.)  was  re-elected  by  a 
greatly  reduced  majority.  Smith  W. 
Brookhnrt.  the  radical  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Senate  in  Iowa,  carried  the 
Slate  against  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Clyde  W.  Herring. 


The  Egg-laying  Contest  at  Storrs 

The  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs  for 
1922  ended  October  30,  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns  its  the  winners.  In  tin*  last  10 
years  White  Legorns,  White  Wyaudottes 
and  Haired  Rocks  have  each  stood  ai  the 
head  three  times.  In  1919  the  "Oregons” 
won  first  place,  with  an  average  of  235.2 
per  bird  This  high  average,  has  only 
been  exceeded  once,  and  that  was  in  the 
P.II.’!  contest,  when  only  five  birds  in 
each  pen  contested  The  winning  pen 
that  year  were  White  Leghorns,  and  they 
averaged  23.X  eggs  per  bird  This  average 
has  never  been  equaled  at  Stores  since. 

The  winning  pen  this  year  is  from 
Hollywood  Farm,  Hollywood,  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  have  laid  2,21s-  eggs,  or  an 
average  of  221.S  eggs  per  bird,  beating 
all  other  pens  by  51  eggs.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte*  from  Rhode  Island  were  second, 
with  a  record  of  2,1(57  eggs,  and  a  pen  of 
Marred  Rocks  from  Long  Island  were 
third,  with  a  score  of  2.125  eggs.  Three 
other  pens  averaged  over  200  eggs  per 
bird:  two  of  the  three  were  White  Wyait- 
dottes;  one  pen  from  Woodbridge.  Conn., 
averaged  203.7.  and  the  other,  from  Tot- 
tington.  England,  averaged  200.8  per 
bird.  A  pen  of  Marred  Rocks  from 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y„  averaged  204.3. 

As  showing  the  difference  between  good 
layers  and  poor  ones,  the  three  poorest 
pens  in  the  contest  were  a  pen  of  White 
lloeks,  which  averaged  HH.4.  a  pen  of 
White  Wyaudottes,  10S.5,  and  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorua,  104,3. 

The  lowest  w  inning  score  was  made  in 
1939,  when  a  pen  of  Marred  Rocks  won 
with  an  average  per  bird  of  only  202,2. 
The  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  never  won 
a  contest  tit  Storrs.  The  best  pen  of 
that  breed  at  Storrs  this  year  averaged 
194.(5.  The  fairest  way  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  ditlerent  breeds 
as  layers  is  to  take  the  average  of  all 
the  pens  of  each  breed,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  The  table  behnv  shows  that : 


For  Sale-Two  9-Seclion  Candes  1 922  Incubators 

COMPLETE.  Perfect  condition.  8550  each.  F. 
O.  B.  Three  Prairie  State,  bite  uew,  $38  each. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Farmer 


Special  Young  Stock  Sale 

March,  April  and  May  Hatch 

PARKS  8red-to-L*y 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCK  YOUNGSTERS 

T  ey  art  America's  Oldert  and  Great* 
Laying  Strum.  Bred  for  Egg-aio-te 
18W,  with  record*  up  to  "25  egg*  in  vr. 
And  HIGHTNOWts  your  chance  to  got 
(tu  rn  at  about  one-third  regular  pnoe*. 
(  16  page  Cir.  Free.  Large  Cat.  25c. 
J  W  PARKS,  Boi  V  -  Altoona,  Pa. 


“About  one  year  ago  I  got  one  of  your 
coats.  The  coat  ts  good  yet.  awl  I  have 
given  it  very  hard  near,  such  ns  any  farmer 
Would  giv«?  a  working  <uut  in  n  eountry 
Where  it  is  needed  some  part  of  the  day, 
almost  every  day  in  the  year." 

It  Is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron,  can 
he  washed,  and  keeps  it;  shape.  It  comes  coat 
without  collar,  coat  with  cottar,  and  vest. 

ASK  TOT' R  DEALER 
BROWN  S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  . 


Certiiied  S.  C.  W  .  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sunny  Crest  and  Cornell  Strain.  S3. 50  to  £15. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

COLO  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  Java  Village.  N  V.  Box  B 


Her*  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bargains  you  erer  saw.  Two 
l  flannel  shirts— only  13.98 
\  for  TWO!  Kach  shirt  has 
\  TWO  Unsr*  Hutton  down  pock- 
\  «ls^  double  *nke.  reinforced 
•  y  9oo(n*.  doctble  fhr^mrb- 

oat.  C**l  extra  full  for  com  fart 
and  wear.  Send  no  money 
now  P»jr  po**.m»n  only  S3  9S 
plus  postage  cn  irrlral.  Your 
i  money  ha-fk  Al*  ONCE  If  you 
L  *re  not  DKlJfSHTED.  Pob- 
R  llshor’*  *U*rtM«*  orotecta  you. 
W  Color*,  gray  or  khaki.  Size*  14 
>  t*-  i  . .  Sfn-  ti  and  color, 
r  Write  NOW  Only  hro  ihirta 
r  to  «  i*t;itoiti«r  during  tMl  SALE. 

F.  V.  FRANKEL 

D«pt,P*4atl  363-B<hAva. 

N.m  V«rk  City 


"WASHINGTON. — The  appalling  num¬ 
ber  of  lO.lti-S  deaths,  an  increase  of 
1,0(53,  was  caused  during  1921  by  motor 
vehicles,  exclusive  of  motorcycles,  the 
Department  of  tVnnuierce  announces. 
The  report  covers  34  of  4S  States.  Re¬ 
turns  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau 
showed  that  in  these  six  States  the  death 
rate  was  1 1.5  per  100,090  of  population, 
as  compared  with  10.4  iu  1920.  Among 
the  cities  of  lOOJMKt  or  more  population 
Los  Angeles  had  the  highest  death  rate, 
and  California  led  all  the  States.  New 
York  State  registered  the  largest  number 
of  actual  deaths  with  1,632.  an  increase 
of  222.  Total  deaths  in  the  cities  were 
4,415,  an  increase  of  299.  The  death  rate 
per  100,000  of  population  in  the  citips 
was  15.8.  an  increase  of  0-8.  New  York 
City  had  the  largest  number  of  deaths, 
SS5,  an  increase  of  112.  or  more  than  10 
per  cent.  Chicago  was  second  with  509. 
an  increase  of  97.  Albany  showed  the 
largest  increase  in  rate  over  1920,  with 
I5.o  per  cent. 

As  the  result  of  auction  sales  held  at 
the  Hog  Island.  Pennsylvania,  shipyard 
on  November  1.  2  and  3,  all  the  material 
has  been  disposed  of  except  equipment 
necessary  to  carry  on  current  work,  the 
Shipping  Hoard  announced  November  5. 
Tins  equipment,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
locomotive  cranes,  fixtures  and  automo¬ 
biles  necessary  ro  the  delivery  of  goods 
already  sold,  will  also  be  disposed  of  at 
auction  in  the  near  future  in  anticipation 
of  placing  on  sale  the  entire  lL.g  Island 
plant,  with  sill  the  real  estate  included. 

The  British  government  has  directed 
the  further  payment  of  $50,000,000  to 
the  United  States  ou  November  15  to 
apply  on  the  interest  due  on  the  war 
debt,  pending  an  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  for  the  funding  of  the 
debt.  This  measure  was  made  necessary 
by  the  unavoidable  delay  in  sending  a 
British  debt  mission  to  America,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Lloyd  George 
ministry. 


From  Madison  San  are  Garden  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  winners.  S3  to  810  each.  Free 

la.  F.  M.  ROWE,  Avon,  New  York 


Wiuter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

lluttermtlk  Fed  Orchard  Ranired 

PERFECT  HEALTH.  FULL  Of  PEP.  Prices  based  on 
age  and  weigl  t.  Sole  on  money-back  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock.  Maryland 


See  Pet  2.  St-:rrs  Coite-t.  Certified  and  Pedigreed 
Bresdme  Cockerels.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazenovia.  N  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Swam.  L  ett  and  nark  mating*.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Bayberr.v  Farm.  Southampton,  a.  V. 


The  best  sinjlc  h?n  iu  the  contest  was 
a  Barred  Rock,  owned  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Guelph.  Ontario.  This 
pullet  laid  301  eggs  tn  the  52  weeks,  an 
average  of  nearly  six  eggs  every  week  of 
the  vear.  This  makes  her  the  second 
best  hen  out  of  10.000  trap-nested  at 
Storrs.  Two  hens  were  second  best — a 
White  Wyandotte  from  Tottington.  Eng¬ 
land.  and  a  White  Leghorn.  Each  laid 
277.  A  White  Wyandotte  from  Con¬ 
necticut  laid  265  eggs.  The  best  It.  I. 
Red  was  from  SoUtllboro,  Mass.  She 
laid  250  eggs.  All  the  above  figures  are 
taken  from  the  official  Storrs  record. 

I.K.OHO K  \.  COSGROVE. 


Fine  Breeding  Barred  Rock  Cockerel*,  Park's  Pedi¬ 
greed  Ssr*:n.  AS  Pdlter-i  St.Ii.  4AR0LD  SUITLC.Schtanwi.ll.V. 


WANTED 


rtipne»ted  Barred  Korka.  Breeding  cockerels,  nut¬ 
lets.  Catalogue.  *Kl  IUR  L  SE  4KLES.  *«■  *.  Millard.  *.  (t. 


We  want  your  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it's  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street*  New  York 


11  two-year-old  high  egg  production  hens  and  a  bie 
rod  male.  Ct.  ,ty-etr  ndar-1  tnatiug.  Will  produce  lay¬ 
er*  of  rtuality.  Price,  S5R.  E.  It.  GREGOR,  Southport,  Conn. 


ihodo  i-Iund  lied  Cm-ktrel*. 
I  Flint  Poultry  Farm 


Both  Comb*. 

Perrynburg,  N.Y 


White  Wyandotte  retd-d  made  by  ‘Cotieee  Queen" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cockerels  for  sale  from  record 
hens.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton.  R.  T. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


For  Sale— Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

April  hatched  Vigorous,  free  raofre  raised  birds.  from 
heavy- laying  strain.  It  r.  K.  H.  w  »LIE  K.  e.u.  2,  «».*•,  VI, 


DOMESTIC.  —  William  O’Brien,  23 
years  old.  of  Iloruoll.  N.  Y ..  whs  killed 
instantly  mid  two  companions  injured 
slightly  when  an  automobile  in  which 
they  were  riding  November  5  hit  it  tele¬ 
phone  pole  in  the  Lakeville- Hast  Avon 
Road  in  attempting  to  make  a  sharp 
curve  at  what  was  said  to  he  a  fairly 
rapid  rate  of  speed.  A  fourth  occupant 
of  the  car  escaped  injury. 

Airs.  Kenneth  Blackwell  of  F.udicott, 
N.  Y..  was  killed  by  her  husband  while 
hunting  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Tioga 
County,  Mil-,  November  <».  Mr  Mlack- 
well.  it  is  reported,  was  assisting  his  wife 
over  n  boulder  when  (he  shotgun  he  car¬ 
ried  was  accidentally  discharged. 

The  Reilly  Coal  Company’s  mine  at 
Spangler.  Ha-  swept  by  a  gas  explosion 
November  (.5,  was  cleared  of  its  dead 
November  7,  when  rescue  crews  brought 
out  live  bodies,  believed  to  be  the  last  in 
the  workings.  This  brought  the  total  of 
known  dead  to  s0-  Thirty-two  miners 
were  rescued.  Officials  ot  the  company 
declared  that  a  re-check  of  their  records 
made  it  practically  certain  that  11.2  men 
were  in  the  mine  when  the  i  xplnsion  took 
place.  The  total  of  listed  survivors  in¬ 
cludes  six  miners  who  were  iu  the  cage 
when  the  flood  of  smoke  and  ga-  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Flu*  total 
dead  included  three  miners.,  rescued  alive, 
who  failed  to  regain  consciousness. 

Four  men  alleged  to  have  made  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  November  7  t«*  bold 
up  the  (Minton  State  Mattk.  (  lint  on.  Md., 
were  captured  n  few  hours  later  by  a 
posse  a  few  utiles  trout  the  town.  Efforts 
of  the  men  to  make  an  escape  after  .1.  R. 
Dent,  cashier  of  the  hank,  had  set  off 
the  burglar  alarm,  were  frustrated  by  a 
break-down  in  the  automobile  which  two 
of  the  men  had  held  in  readiness  for  the 
expected  tlight.  They  took  to  the  woods 
and  soon  were  rounded  up.  The  men 
gave  the  following  names  to  the  police: 
William  t’oakly.  Washington,  and  Wil¬ 
liam.  Frank  and  Augustus  Wood, 
brothers,  Meltsville.  Mil. 

Attorney -General  Edward  .T.  Brumlage 
of  Illinois  announced  November  i  that  “a 
large  number  of  indictments  will  be 
dropped"  wlien  the  trial  ol  those  charged 
with  having  participated  in  the  Herrin. 
111.,  mine  riots  last  dune  opens  at 
Marion.  The  Attorney  General  said  the 
State  was  unable  to  make  a  ease  against 


ro  Hundred  NiceLaghorn  Pullets 

At  tacnflce.  (1.50  and  (2  each. 

IITRY  FARM  R.  3  Newburgh  N.  V 


Matured  WhitiLeghorn  “Y’i'rJ  Wyandotte  Pullets 

Fani  s  Fonltry  Plantation,  R.  3,  Syearuore,  O, 


PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

O.  Ferrl*  A  Is-,  Chatham.  X.T 


Fairart  Water 
System — Complete 

«1  I50J 

f.O.  ■  FACTORY 

DEALERS  WANTED 

Mfd.  by  CEO.  L  FAIRBANKS  *  SON 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Pullets  For  Sale 

Buy  your  »«Tt  Si  ring's  Vroedar*  now.  Thoroughhred 
»tockgUAT«nrevd.  T  H  Mvitlvr,  t:«*i  MilUtnn*.  >  J. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  S’.  Y„  on  Jamiarj  10,  11  and  12, 
1923.  'The  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  he 
held  at  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  on  February 
21.  22  and  23.  1923. 

Charles  Hero  of  Vcrbank.  N.  Y..  was 
treated  November  7  for  a  broken  collar 
hone  and  broken  jaw  as  a  result  of  an 
automobile  wreck  that  occurred  when  a 
cow  jumped  Into  the  car  near  Pleasant 
Valley,  Dutchess  Count y.  As  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  passing  through  a  herd  of  cows 
on  the  Stale  highway  one  of  the  animals 
hopped  over  the  low  side  of  the  car  and 
fell  upon  the  occupants.  Pern  and  an¬ 
other  injured  passenger  were  taken  to  a 
hospital. 


For  Sale-Dark  Cornish  Year  ling  Trios,  $6 

Martiri  Ri  g..  White  WTR«,l-.tte  Cockerels.  |8. 

II.  C.  BRADLEY  .  )lHri*tck,  New  York 


|ure  Bronze  Turkey*  *nd  Barred  Rx-k  Ceekerel*. 
Reaaonaiile  i  r.^rs.  I  H  WHEt  in*.  PaUird  •*<»<.  v  T, 


Sked  Bros.,  Single  Comb  Reds 

Exhibition  and  hcavy-lnyin^stram.  Cockerels,  $  10. 
Pullets.  $4*  $**.  f  10.  SKED  BROS  ,  Pennknjgtoii,  >’  J. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Tvirlxeys 

Breediug  Stock  SelroOii  tn.  ru  *  Ijirge  Fkwk.  For  niort 
information  write  to  ■«.  h.  iiuk,  in,  Co>.*cWt.,  *.v 


Single  Comb  Reds  vermo.nst^' 

Fair  won  First  Young  Utility:  Second  and  Third 
Old  I'tility;  Third  Voting  E^xhibiti-'n,  Corker- 

els.  85  mid  810.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  HartUnd .  Vermont 


Tillany’s  Superior  nfTfKC 

I*  r  k  t  a,  Buuru  and  Runner  Vllky 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


Phoeniiyilte  Pa 


AROEE' 

ERFECTS 

KKIN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP  N.Y 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  *nd  !  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSd-OHR 

Trnpaes tod  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  ears.  Pullets, 
83  e.xc!.,  ov  1C  for  830.  Cockerels.  $5  to  87.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli.  Pa. 


EARLY  TURKEYS  YSW" 

Toms.  S12:|H«nt  SIR,  ALLAN  HORNE.  Cage  Vincent.  N.Y. 


Scarcely  any  rain  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  heavy  frost  about  the  middle  8f 
the  mouth  made  "baked  apples"  of  all 
fruit  left  on  trees,  and  thousands-  of 
bushels  were  not  picked,  as  it  is  generally 
early  enough  if  the\  are  picked  by  the 
last  of  the  month.  Beautiful  Fall  weath¬ 
er  all  through  October,  although  quite 
cold  the  latter  half.  Some  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  guests  stayed  till  lute  into  October. 
Fggs,  (50  to  155  cents  per  dozen,  and  very 
scarce  at  that.  Cabbage  about  SI  a  dozen, 
rider  apples  not  worth  picking  up. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  C.  b.  F. 


WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D.  Poultry  and  Dogs 

Turkeys  Ducks* CSeese.  <5UiY»ri»v  Hullt'fJt  xud  Oolites  our 
specialty.  K  ll  W  IN  Ml  l  P  K  K*  HrlUrwvtlle*  l*a. 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkeys 

Hens,  83  ;  Toms.  810. 

B,  B.  JACKSON  Cape  Vincent,  N.Y . 


. Whit„  HoU*nd  Tl  liKFVS. 

•i  otL-  Btrrad  Ho<ks  of  llintlnc 

Vf  »  KIMHELWOO*.  i*|i(ilin*>i.  ».  J. 


Hinshelwood's 

tion,  bred  to  !*y. 


Agniira  j  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
er-:  Heavy  layer-:  Yellow  -kit  fret-  descriptive 
Catalog »ad  I'rcr  Ijsl.  C.  M  P*Bt  I  S««S.  1*8  lalnat.  N.  J. 


GOLDEN  HYAKDOnt  LOCKS  and  L'OCKESFLS  Fur  Sale 

Full  veluo  and  t  ot.  guaranteed  or  mono  back. 

VtJDK  VI.  HALL  VV istox.  West  Vijioisu 


EllBEY  Kl.ACK  WLANT  Cea-krra-l*.  5  mos.  old  ; 
hnc.  largo  birds  ;  |4  each.  Ml  U'tClaT,  Matanaa,  V.  2 


u/u,_  J Reg* I  t -ere*-  -train  direct  Choice 
Y* yanuOTTcS  Cockerel*.  Pullcf-.  Ucu-.  *i  ad—  81 
SaliflBctlon  g'.mmntaed  a  llll.t.Sanaaa  Falta., N.tf. 


Cackarala.  T  iiorougb  bred  s. 

MUCH  S  SOM,  Uillaa,  Sctmanl 


Ross  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 


Farmers*  Mt  t.i.ktin  No.  1.2(14,  issued 
by  the  1‘nited  States  Department  "f  Ag¬ 
riculture,  is  on  "Farm  Manufacture  of 
UiifcnutMiled  Apple  Juice.”  It  gives  full 
directions  for  making  and  sterilizing 
cider,  and  also  the  Federal  regulations 
covering  its  annul  fact  a  re  and  sale.  This 
bulletin  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
farmer’s  working  library 


llr.  and  Vn«  \\  ,  I  agharn-.  Exlr*  , tuulltv  Cnt- 
i><f  B  US.  V  arm  Fnttan  •  G*ltlpoli-.  Ohio 


tlllty  W  hite  W.vuudoltc*  Cock-  ht-n*  .-tntl 
Money  Maker—.  V.  F.  I*elree,  VV  tncheater. 


S.  C.  Ulu-k  Mluorv**  Yt-Hrllnic  Hem., 
htock.  jam-  i.  .  Mn.ia».  R.No.  1,  Oxinuti 


l  F  F  \V\  V  N  IMIT  I  t>.  Purobrad  urilitT  stork 
MBS  M1NMK  M.  JONES.  PefTHTVwx,  Pa.  flat  (aula 


-w  T  "1  s.  -d-  a-«  Bar  Rock,  R. 

LL  J.  X  82?  »  j  Red.  8t.40 

each.  Brown  I.eclioru,  81.30  each.  White  Lec- 
horo,  81.50  -nr-h.  Few  Minorca  Pullets.  81.25 
earl'  E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO  Fitochiaw*  N  J  Oept.  XXX 


1 0  Flemish  6i*n1  Breeding  Does 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


ATI  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

At  a  meeting  of  *P  ondleton  Grange  No. 
1M( >7  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  ex¬ 
press  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  this  body  for 
the  effort  involved  in  the  successful  set¬ 
tlement  of  our  claim  against  the  Erie 
Itallroad.  While  this  is  a  belated  recog¬ 
nition.  it  is  nevertheless  sincere.  Know¬ 
ing  from  the  experience  of  others  yon 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  a  fee  or 
compensation  for  your  services,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Grange  who  are  not  sub¬ 
scribers  are  being  asked  and  urged  to  be¬ 
come  such.  •Some  have  already  done  so. 
We  who  have  been  subscribers  for  a  long 
time  believe  and  know  that  the  farmer  of 
today  has  no  worthier  exponent  of  his 
rights  and  justice  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  group  of  men  who  so  ably  produce 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  this  In 
mind  we  shall  do  our  best  to  further  your 
influence  and  power.  May  you  see  in 
the  near  future  the  principles  for  which 
you  contend  made  a  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  individuals  and  thus  a  blessing 
to  the  world  at  large.  Again  thanking 
you  for  your  assistance  and  your  expres¬ 
sions  of  good  will,  we  are.  very  grate¬ 
fully  yours. 

PENDLJCTOX  GRANGE  NO.  1307. 

earl  rickard,  Secretary. 

North  Tona wanda.  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  very  gracious  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  little  service  performed  and  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lWe  say  a  little  service, 
because  the  effort  required  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ease  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice 
was  not  great.  While  perhaps  few 
realize  the  enormous  amount  of  work  in 
connection  with  Publisher’s  Desk  as  a 
whole,  many  assume  that  the  cases  pub¬ 
lished  constitute  the  entire  work  of  the 
department.  Only  the  cases  of  greatest 
interest  to  our  readers  as  a  whole  are 
put  in  print.  It  now  requires  the  entire 
time  of  five  to  six  people  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  From  150  to  200 
letters  a  day  are  written  in  behalf  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  controversies  with  business  houses 
or  public  service  corporations,  or  answer¬ 
ing  letters  of  inquirers  about  the  reliability 
of  those  with  whom  the  subscriber  con¬ 
templates  doing  business,  the  desirability 
of  an  investment,  etc.  it  is  only  a  joy 
for  every  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff, 
the  hearts  of  whom  still  remain  on  the 
farm,  to  be  of  service  in  this  way  to  its 
subscribers  and  friends,  Kncli  recognition 
as  the  above  is  compensation  enough  for 
a  task  a  hundred  times  as  great — and 
such  support  is  what  makes  the  work 
possible. 

Do  you  know  what  hardship  and  worry 
you  are  causing  by  some  of  the  articles 
you  are  publishing  about  the  L.  R.  Steele 
Service  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
in  youur Rcral  New-Yorker?  If  you 
are  sincvic  and  honest,  why  don't  you 
have  this  man  Steele  taken  before  the  bar 
of  justice?  1  know  of  lots  of  people  who 
have  put  their  money  in  this  enterprise 
for  a  safe  and  sound  investment.  1  can 
show  you  people  who  have  worried  so 
that  they  have  been  sick  for  three  and 
four  days  at  a  time — and  are  still  worry¬ 
ing.  If  your  intentions  of  teaching  peo¬ 
ple  the  trill h  through  your  columns  are 
right,  for  mercy  sake  prove  what  you 
have  published  and  satisfy  thousands  of 
people  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  w.  H. 

Yes.  we  know  our  advice  about  invest¬ 
ments  frequently  causes  distress  of  mind 
to  those  who  have  made  unwise  invest¬ 
ments.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  Hut  the  purpose  of 
what  we  publish  is  of  course  to  save 
others  from  losing  their  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings  and  prevent  the  anguish  of  mind 
which  this  subscriber  describes. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Steele  has 
done  anything  that  would  justify  criminal 
prosecution.  He  may  have  a  very  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  establish  a  wonderful 
enterprise  and  make  money  for  his  in¬ 
vestors.  We  do  not  know,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  we  have  watched  hundreds  of  such 
propositions  in  the  past  30  years,  and  in 
every  single  Instance  the  final  result 
spelled  disaster  to  the  investors.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  promoter  was 
convicted  of  a  deliberate  swindle,  and  in 
cases  where  this  could  not  be  proved  the 
result  to  the  investor  amounted  to  the 
same  thing. 

Lewis  caused  a  loss  of  more  than 


$10,000,000  in  his  St.  Louis  enterprises, 
and  no  jury  was  found  to  convict  him  of 
fraud.  Pandolfo  and  Ponzi  were  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted,  but  those  who  invested 
their  money  with  these  gentlemen  never 
saw  it  again.  There  was  nothing  crimi¬ 
nal  in  the  failure  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company,  in  which  much  money 
was  l*»st.  The  officers  of  the  company 
speculated  with  other  people's  money.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  promoter 
dishonest  to  show  that  the  investment  is 
unsound  and  dangerous.  If  our  duly 
were  only  to  those  who  have  already 
invested  in  the  Steele  enterprises,  we 
should  spare  their  feelings  and  allow 
them  to  enjoy  their*  delusion  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  Union  Acceptance  Company,  which 
has  offices  in  the  Frick  Building.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa-  has  a  stock  salesman  out  sell¬ 
ing  stock  to  people  employed  h.v  this 
school.  They  claim  to  pay  f)  per  cent 
dividends,  and  claim  that  their  business 
is  the  financing  of  automobile  dealers. 
Can  you  give  rue  any  information  as  to 
the  financial  standing  and  reliability  of 
this  concern,  and  also  as  to  whether  their 
stock  lias  any  value  “m  the  market  or 
not  ?  F.  it.  n. 

Pennsylvania, 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  Union 
Acceptance  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
is  tin'  same  -class  of  business  that  was 
promoted  by  II.  V.  Greene,  of  Boston, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  investors.  This  is  the  usual 
result  of  investments  in  concerns  of  this 
kind,  where  the  stock  is  peddled  around 
by  salesmen  and  claiming  to  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends. 

There  is  at  present  a  young  boy  stay¬ 
ing  with  me.  who  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.  tie  sent  them  $7  and  received 
one  lesson;  then  they  demanded  more 
money.  When  he  applied  for  the  course 
he  had  to  state  his  age,  which  was  15. 
At  the  demand  for  more  money,  his 
mother  wrote  them,  slating  he  was  to 
take  no  more  of  the  course.  They  pay 
no  attention  to  her.  but  continue  sending 
letters  like  the  inclosed,  only  this  is  more 
threatening  than  any  before.  Tiny  are 
very  annoying  to  him.  and  I  would  like 
to  know  if  anything  can  be  done  to  make 
them  slop  writing,  and  the  quickest  way. 

New  York.  c.  e.  n. 

We  know  of  no  way  of  shutting  off  the 
annoyance  of  these  threatening  letters 
from  promoters  of  easy  monej  schemes  of 
this  kind.  The  hoy,  being  a  minor,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  threatened  pros¬ 
ecution,  After  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  collection  agency  gets  tired  of 
mailing  the  threatening  letters  the  an¬ 
noyance  will  cease.  The  lesson  may  be 
worth  the  $7  lost  by  the  hoy.  if  it  causes 
him  to  avoid  correspondence  school 
schemes  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  am  glad  io  say  that  Chas.  MeClave, 
New  London.  < ).,  has.  after  this  long  de¬ 
lay.  sent  the  money  back  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  closed,  no  doubt  owing  to  your 
kind  efforts,  for  which  we  arc  all  very 
grateful  to  you.  a.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  glad  to  give  this  poultryman 
credit  for  finally  adjusting  the  complaint 
which  was  published  in  the  November  4 
issue. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
II.  L.  Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill-  a  re¬ 
liable  house  to  deal  with  in  investing 
money,  and  whether  a  person  would  be 
justified  in  acting  upon  their  advice. 

Pennsylvania.  rev.  t.  b. 

FI.  L.  Barber  &  Co.  can  be  relied  upon 
so  to  dispose  of  any  money  intrusted  to 
the  concern,  I  hat  the  owner  is  not  likely 
to  see  any  of  il  again  or  get  any  return 
from  it.  This  is  Barber’s  record  as  we 
have  known  his  promotions  for  many 
years.  If  by  chance  Barber  &  Co.  ever 
offered  stock  which  had  any  real  value  to 
investors  we  have  no  word  of  ii. 

Will  you  inform  mo  whether  the  i 
Authors’  Press,  publishers.  Auburn.  N. 
Y„  are  reliable?  j.  b.  n. 

New  York. 

We  regard  the  Authors’  Press  propo¬ 
sition  merely  an  “easy  money’’  scheme. 
The  promoters  of  all  such  schemes  are 
preying  upon  ambitious  people  desiring 
to  earn  extra  money  while  pursuing  their 
regular  occupations  at  home.  Invariably 
the  only  money  resulting  goes  to  the  pro¬ 
moter. 

Little  Dorothy  (looking  at  a  picture 
book)  :  “George,  where  do  you  s’poso 
Adam  got  the  names  for  all  the  animals?" 
Small  George;  “Why,  from  the  diction¬ 
ary,  of  course.’’ — New  York  Globe. 


Shell  and  Grind . 

with  McCormick -Deering  Shellers 
and  Grinders  driven  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Kerosene  Engines 

EVERY  man  who  grows  stock  for  profit  should 
he  equipped  to  grind  the  feed.  It  is  not  hard 
work  when  you  have  an  International  Kerosene 
Engine  for  power,  and  McCormick- Deering  Shellers 
and  Feed  Grinders  to  do  the  work.  A  few  hours  on 
a  rainy  day  now  and  then  will  give  you  a  supply  of 
nutritious  stock  food  that  wi  11  add  many  dollars  to 
your  year  s  profits. 

If  you  will  stop  in  at  the  store  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer,  he  will  show  you  International  Kero¬ 
sene  Engtnes  in  li,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes.  And 
while  you  are  there,  ask  him  about  McCormick- 
Deering  Feed  Grinders.  The  shellers  are  made  in 
sizes  ranging  from  hand  shellers  to  2  and  4-hole 
and  cylinder  power  shellers  for  custom  work. 
The  grinders  are  built  in  sizes  and  styles  for  every 
farm.  Find  out  about  these  necessary  machines 
next  time  you  are  in  town. 

International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA  _ 

CHICAGO  »kmwioi  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  1 5,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


ffiHtimtiwwwnmnmiiirT 


'gi.  5  i  MakeThese 
"  ‘  FenceTests 

No,  2  of  Sciie* 

To  pnnblc  you  tomako  fust*  of 
farm  fencm*  aft  bUtt«ui*ted  by  us  last 
work,  «n  util*  mi  n*e«*l|»t  ofprlQVt  W* 
Bvmi,  frHtfM  to  »*ny  station 

Kut  of  tho  river,  •  ten  roil 

roll  of  our  EMPIRE  1047- 1  'A  »U  No.  0 
fnrm  fence.  The  entire  price  v» I II  In* 
refunded  if  the  fence  ilornnot  meet  ever* 
tent  we  mIiaII  propone.  Watch  llitaftpaftft 
for  the  le»U,  but  better  order  today. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23MflumtM  St.  Adrian,  Mlcht 


^PPEPAfD 


saved 


BROWS  Prices  SlasheiA 


Chas.  Rowe  says:  “I  saved  $60.00  on  my  or¬ 
der.”  Thousands  doing  same.  Get  our  low 
'freisht  prepaid"  special  cut  prices  before 
you  buy  fencing,  gates,  roofing  or  paint. 
It  wilt  nay  you  big.  Our  quality  highet— prices 
lowest.  Sond  for  1933  out  price  cstnlos.  (6) 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co-  Dept. 4306  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  0ntari<HQuebe£ 


M*'  The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn  1 
,  your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im¬ 
mense  cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
^  to  be  found  in  any  land  anvwhete,  are  farms  which  may  be  bought  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent  -  in  many 
cases  ricli.  High  Prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
ud,  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyou  to  investigate. 

A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

tf  vour  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 
independence  arc  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  In  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illusi  rated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa, Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


1 3113 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rftte  of  advertising  In  tills  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  parable  iu  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issne  ot  following  week. 


This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  ot 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  toon  as  general  worker  on 
ilnirv  farm:  ml'kiug  machine  used;  *-*0  « 

month  and  hoop.  ADVERTISER  2041.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — 1  Irj'  band,  f"r  certified  dairy:  «*]»'•*  n. 

healthy,  single  men:  lft-honir  •lay;  *55  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  lOr.i!. 

New-YorkCl’.  _ 


-are  Rural 


W A NTKIt- -Single  women  as  attendant*  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  *44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  ••(  refe^nco  jfroni  previous 
employer  if  possible),  U>  si  Pl-.lUX  1 1  M't-N  J  • 
I.  etch  worth  Village.  rwellfl,  Hoekla  >1 

N.  Y. 


M’A  N'TKl)  —  Stciiograplicr  and  bookkeeper;  a 
vouug  woman,  preferably  with  country  train¬ 
ing  who  tills  bad  experience  as  a  stenographer 

and  I . kkeepei  ii  a  banking  institution,  within 

50  miles  Of  New  1  oe.  Reply,  with  reference*, 
lo  A  l>V  El  IT  IS  Eli  2000.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  country  wiur.ru  us  rook 
and  waitress,  to  do  all  The  work  In  a  small 
Inline;  two  adults;  one  mile  from  postoHIce.  at 
Prim-clou.  Address  ADVERTISE  11  2010.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Marriei:  man  on  dairy  farm:  exper¬ 
ienced  In  limdUlig  cattle  aud  tesi  work:  herd 
of  SU  purebred  Holstein*:  milking  mm  time; 
salary  to  stun  *7*>  per  month,  with  good  house, 
milk  and  garden :  farm  40  Wiles  from  Phlludid- 
ulila;  man  must  have  good  lialdts;  reference* 
required.  AUVEUTISER  2008,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — earne  r  and  wife;  general  farm  and 
poultry;  luilf  share.  W.  H.  ELLISON,  Itald- 
wlnsvillc.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  man  and  wife  on  dairy 
farm-  niuu  must  be  praetieal  farmer  and  first- 
class  milker;  wife  taking  charge  of  farmhouse 
mid  cooking  for  7  men;  must  be  good  cook  and 
mat  housekeeper;  all  conveniences:  n»  laundry; 
no  objection  to  ore  child:  references  and  wages 
must  accompany  application 
214.  Ausoniit,  folio. 


Address  ltu\ 


WANTED — fiiretnki  s  s  position  on  g.  utlemnn's 
estate  liv  middle  aged  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren  where  honesty  and  reliability  will  be 
appreciated;  life  experience  in  ilniry  and  poultry 
work  :  best  references.  HERBERT  L.  ALORH’H. 
Smith vlllo  Flats,  N,  Y. 


W  ANTED- — About  January  1,  married  man  on 
general  farm  specializing  in  pnultrj  ;  »ppnr- 
t li n i l v  to  board  help;  linv  house,  with  water, 
beat  'and  electricity;  interview  desired.  A.  B. 
HALL.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultrynian,  with  wife, 
for  commercial  poultry  plant  for  salary  or 
part  of  profits:  will  Increase  capacity  of  plant 
to  maximum  witii  successful  operator;  beautiful 
location,  edge  of  city  limits;  city  water  and 
lights;  six-room  bungalow;  White  Leghorns  how 
used:  very  interesting  for  right  party;  must  act 
, pilot.  Address  THE  0AICS  FARM.  INC,.  Quit- 
mail,  Gil. 


STEADY,  reliable  poultryman  wanted  on  onu- 
mervial  poultry  farm;  young  man  with  some 
praotc  a l  experience  preferred;  im  ncrniinuodn- 
ti.uis  for  married  man;  a  steady  job  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  for  man  not  afraid 
to  work;  state  wages  and  how  soon  you  rau 
come.  ADVERTISER  2064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm  hand,  single;  bundle 
tractor;  small  dairy;  permanent  place  for 
good  mau.  M.  n.  Kol  TIE  East  i -uncord,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — On  farm,  experienced  handy  mau, 
good  chopper  aud  teamster:  Christian  t, I *»> •  t 
octant);  no  cigarettes;  permanent  position  and 
good  home  for  man  faking  interest  iu  wort; 
give  age.  height,  weight,  wages  wanted ;  Em 
jiirc  milker  used.  ADI  ERT1SER  20*73,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Man  for  farm  work;  must  be  able 
to  milk  three  or  four  cows;  wages  *23  a 
mouth,  board,  I'unt.t  ;uid  washing.  A.  FINK, 
lt„x  11.  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  Intelligent  woman  as 
working  housekeeper  and  mother’s  helper; 
family  ,.f  four;  comfortable  home,  good  salary. 
THOMAS.  Turk  Avenue,  I’.-rt.  Washington,  E.  1., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Capable  and  reliable  married  team 
ster  for  yearly  job;  must  have  good  reference* 
us  to  habits  and  character;  wages  Soft  a  mouth 
with  board  lo  begin.  Apply  to  BR**AD  BUIHIK 
FARM.  Bed  erd  Hills,  \.  A, 


WANTED  — Head  farmer  and  seamstress  at 
S1..VKI  and  home;  must  be  executive  and 
capable;  no  tobacco  or  children;  will  consider 
single  woman  seamstress  at  *720.  For  partlon 
lars  write,  ei  o.«  i  .  i-  i  - 1  p|  RtS’TEND 
EXT,  County  Training  School,  i  awrence  M  - 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  ou  smail  farm.  North¬ 
ern  Now  Jersey;  man  general  farming,  horse, 
cow.  poultry,  gi  neraliy  Useful;  wife  cooking  and 
general  housework;  no  laundry:  permanent; 
state  experience  nud  Wiig,  S  expected.  .AIM  Flt- 
TISEB  2000,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  A  1‘relestant  cook,  eouulry  wonian 
preferred,  to  assist  waitress  with  the  care  of 
a  small  cottage;  permanent  position  for  com¬ 
petent  person ;  wages  *110.  Address-  ItHX  721. 
Babylon.  I  E.  N,  V,  Telephone  07  Babylon. 


WANTED  Elderly  woman  to  uaMst  at  house¬ 
work:  two  in  family:  no  washing;  good  home, 
small  wages,  *10  per  month;  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  2042,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Married  mau  for  work  in  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  good  house:  near  school;  must 
be  capable,  willing  and  honest;  position  now 
open;  state  wages  expected  and  references. 
W00DSIDE  FARMS,  Route  No.  1.  Eailciister. 
l'a. 


WANTED—  i  oitph-  for  private  family  in  the 
country;  wife  jiluiu  cooking:  husband  bandy 
man.  Address  *1  N  DIAL  FARM,  Ralston. 


N.  J. _ 

WANTED— A  tirst-cbiss  cook,  either  woman  or 
mull,  for  small  hot  •  '  in  Southern  Florida. 
Address  KENTUCKY  HOUSE,  Delray,  l'la. 


WAN'TED  —  Working  foreman  on  Greenwich, 
('nun.,  farm;  must  under-- tand  maeliiuery. 
Apply-  with  references.  to  2*  WEST  r,i!lb 
STREET,  N  ijw  York  City,  lielvvoou  11  a.  m. 
and  1  p.  in, 


GARDENER  and  wife  wanted  oil  smull  estate 
near  White  I ‘la  ins:  wife  to  rook  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  honsi-work;  mau  to  cuts-  for  garden  and 
make  himself  useful;  family  of  live  adults; 
good  room  and  board ;  state  experience,  refer - 
cures  and  wages  cv|H»-t«d.  ADVl-BtTfSKR 
2072.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — (lean,  reliable  worker,  single,  to 
earn  for  snmll  dairy  le-rd  and  do  farm  work; 
#50  month  and  board.  MEADOW  FARM.  Harts- 
dale.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Neat  middle-aged  won, an  or  man  to 
assist  with  housework  in  small  family;  no 
laundry;  one  accustomed  to  country,  who  de¬ 
sires  a  good  home  ami  permanent  Job:  please 
give  reference  mid  salary  desired.  HASKELL. 
PurehttRo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  single  men  t>,  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  iu  New  York  t’ow  Testing 
Associations;  experience  in  feeding  and  In  oper¬ 
ation  of  Babcock  lest,  essential:  give  age,  school 
training,  dairy  or  farm  experience,  names  and 
addresses  of  former  employers  Write  G.  W. 
'1’VII.RY,  .ItE,  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 
Ithm-a.  X.  V. 


MILKER  WANTED  Single  man.  as  thoroughly 
experienced  dry  band  milker  and  cow  man; 
HO  farm  work:  state  wages  with  board,  also 
age.  nationality,  experience  and  former  em¬ 
ployers’  reference.  ADVERTISER  2**75,  care 
Rural  New -Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  and  wife,  without  children, 
wanted;  chattel*  of  il  lifetime  offered  con¬ 
genial,  well-hred  and  clean  couple;  man  to  help 
handle  herd  of  7ft  line  purebred  Holsteius:  must 
tie  good  feeder  and  cheerful  milker;  woman  to 
share  in  household  duties  without  becoming  a 
sen  ant;  no  washing:  treatment  proposed  for 
both  ipiite  good  enough  for  college  graduates, 
but  college  framing  not  at  all  essential;  only 
cb-an-cut,  efficient  and  thoroughly  honorable 
people  can  hope  to  have  or  !••  hold  this  unusual 
opportunity;  separate  pay  for  woman;  farm  30 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  l'a.;  close  to  county 
town.  with  good  churches.  •‘movies"  and 
stores;  give  full  details  ill  first  letter  and  state 
wages  expected  to  start.  Address  ADI  KK- 
TISKK  2074.  can-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  college  graduate 
(Sweden  and  England),  with  Ilf-  experience 
gained  as  superintendent  of  prominent  poultry 
plants,  seek-  management  of  farm  where  pro 
found  knowledge  and  highest  results  are  de¬ 
sired:  specialist  in  building  up  new  establish¬ 
ments;  also  w.-ti  versed  In  general  n  I  ft. 
Address  HOUSE,  1521*  Union  Street,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  X.  Y. 


POULTRY  ASSISTANT,  single  man,  31  years 
old.  with  poultry  experience,  desires  position 
on  modern  chicken  farm,-  11.  V.  POWKIA, 
Bryu  Mawr.  l’a. 


POULTRYMAN.  young,  single,  capable,  willing 
worker,  having  practical  experience  covering 
all  phases  of  commercial  work,  desires  a  position 
ns  working  manager;  full  particulars  first  letter; 
best  of  references.  ADV  ER’lTSER  2a0J,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  super¬ 
intendent:  long  successful  experience  in  or¬ 
charding.  gardening,  greenhouse,  crops,  stock, 
poultry,  lawns,  roads,  shrubs,  etc.,  modern 
machinery;  exceptional  references;  American; 
married;  no  children.  BOX  I-R,  Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


ASSISTANT  superintendent.  ,,r  caretaker  on 
farm  or  private  estate:  12  years'  practical  ex 
pe rictus*;  married.  ADVERTISER  2011*.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  or  estate  manager,  who  has 
made  good,  one  State  record  and  one  world's 
record.  A-l  farmer;  2ft  years'  experience;  three 
Jobs  in  that  Tluo-  Address  ADVERTISER  2ft20. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED: — Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent:  life  experience  in  gen 
era!  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  lit  management  „f  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates;  l>csi  of  references; 

American:  age  47:  de-ires  to  connect  with  owner 
having  farm  large  enough  H»  justlfe  wages  of 
f US'*'  per  .war.  Lul  ls  F.  BANCROFT.  Wind¬ 
sor  Locks.  Conn. 


WOMAN  imiddh-og.-dl  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  lions,- -keeper  on  farm:  state  wages, 
location,  etc.  MRS.  E.  VAN  HOSEN,  Scliodack 
Lauding,  N.  Y. 


EX  PERI  EN  r  EI)  POUI  TKYM  AN.  married,  well 
educated.  i-ITicIenl  I  lieu  burnt  and  brooder  Dion, 
is  open  for  position  ol)  eiunmei  ,-ial  plant  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  tim  record  rearing  chicks  and  pro 
duct), III  of  eggs;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2**11,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  AND  AA  IKE.  my  children,  wish  position: 

man  12  ycni-s’  experience  iu  general  farming, 
poultry  raising  gardening,  lawns;  wife  willing 
[.-  board  help  or  run  boarding- house,  H.  I  **P 
PER.  si***  St  Him  a  n  Street,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 

AA'  ANTED  p.-tlition  us  farm  superintendent 

now.  or  would  make  arrangements  ho-  early 
Spring:  experienced  in  large  propositions  and 
college  trained:  if  in  need  of  a  eu  t*u  hie  IlKlTi 
write,  stating  particulars,  DA  FiR’ITSF.R  2**43. 

cure  Rural  New -Yorker. 

WANTED  -By  middle  aged  woman,  position  as 
working  housekeeper:  no  objectiuu  lo  ehtldren: 
no  laundry;  not  far  from  city.  *"H  not  in  the 
city  K.  H.a  care  Mr,  David  Minkler,  Tivoli. 

N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN — Middle-aged:  undci-siand*  all  the 
branches;  very  best  butter-maker,  accurate 
Babcock  tester,  good  with  stock  and  barn  work; 
1,,-st  and  long- time  references;  wishes  position 
-.ii  private  estate;  expo -ts  good  wages;  vvijt 
give  good  Work  in  return.  AIM  F. RTlSETt  2**ft5. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Ibiri.TBY  MANAGER.  Aiueriean.  married,  de¬ 
sires  ti.isllion;  15  y.-ars’  practical  experience 
on  private  and  commercial  planta;  tlmronglily 
familiar  with  all  brum  lies  of  poultry  work: 
manager  for  file  past  two  years  of  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  idnurs  in  New-  York:  refer 
-tiecM.  ADVERTISER  2*nI4.  ear.-  Rural  New 
Y'orker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Pra.-ti.-al  A . . 

farmer,  married,  age  44  life  exp**rieiie.-  lit 
dairy  and  general  farming  wishes  position  at 
om-e;  eltlff-r  salary  or  shares;  full  charge 
wanted;  N.-w  Jersey  preferred:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence:  in.  .state  job  wanted;  ju-r  plain  farm  for 
profit  only.  ADVERTISER  2ft* k’i.  car-  Rural 
New  -  Yorker. 

AMERUAN,  2s.  experienced,  wants  position. 

farm  or  estate;  wages  not  less  than  #•»**  a 
month.  F.  AV.  HAMMOND.  1*1  Tenntly  Road, 
Englewood.  N.  J. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — General  farm,  N.  w  York  or  New 
Jersey.  V5<*  to  2<*ft  acres,  tillable,  level  to  loll¬ 
ing:  must  be  good  soil,  requiring  minimum  of 
artificial  fertilizer;  sub-iantial  suitable  l.iiiM- 
iiig-:  roads  to  rails;  preferably  but  not 

necessarily  near  high  school,  town,  river  or 
lake:  all  cash  if  required*  might  buy  eqHip- 
im-ul.  purebred  stock:  give  particulars,  lowest 
price  or  renral,  with  option  of  purchase.  HI  NE¬ 
MAN.  farmer,  521  AA  .  si  Wasiiinglou  Avenue. 
Madison,  VAT*. 

2-S  ROHM  Summer  hotel,  with  b  room  --..tinge. 

ill  (Kipului*  u**.ir  Utkt*, 

from  New  York  I'ity:  100-acre  farm  iu  connec 
fion;  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  AA  rite 
for  full  particulars,  ADA'ERTTSER  1730.  car*- 
Rural  Noxy  Yorker. 

F**K  SALE — First-class  dairy  farm  of  279  acres; 

fully  equipped  with  -fttek  and  tools;  2'g 
mil.-s  from  railroad  town:  district  school  on 
farm:  this  farm  must  be  sold  to  sett le  a  part¬ 
nership  business.  B*  »N  174.  Down* vl l|c,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Tenant  farmer,  ml  shares,  for  3**0- 
nen*  dairy  farm  In  AA’iiit.-house,  N.  J.i  Aip-iff- 
dute  machinery,  including  tractor:  cuts  over 
15ft  toil*  of  hay  :  well  stocked;  a  tenant  bouse; 
liberal  arrangements  t.-  lmm-st.  intelligent 
farmer.  Address  1*K**F.  A.  G.  SEAlKlDtA  IT*  tE 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — *53*'.  acres,  iu  famous  Piedmont  sec¬ 
tion  of  ATrginia:  land  very  N-rtlle;  42  bushels 
wheat  per  a«re;  well  watered;  open  W-iuti-rs; 
long  growing  season;  twv,  ,-ro|*s  ,.u  all  land;  a 
great  stock  farm;  hue  young  orchard;  Improved 
road:  P-h-phone ;  mail  at  door;  three  dwellings: 
cheapest  farm  il*  Ibis  section;  #41*  t»T  acre: 
long  time  to  pay :  will  sell  half  the  acreage. 

P.  R.  MEYER,  Farm*  ille,  Va. 

Ir'OK  SAI.r.  ]*jiriii:  14."  hiiihlings; 

funci’il ;  orchard,  *ujo  niHu  rrom  hi<h 

school;  )«rli‘r  ritflit;  -rius  easy,  HOX  1H,  lliia* 
Vutcs  l*o.,  *V.  Y. 

SIX  ACRES,  fruit.  3**'  >.  kens.  gees,-,  pig. 

mule,  Ford  car,  five  poultry  bouses,  bay.  im¬ 
plements,  house  (eight  rooms.,  barn:  two  tulles 
station;  27  miles  \  Y.  Fliy;  sit-rlli.e  S7.7'*": 
easy  terms.  MAGKATH  Spring  A'alley  N.  A'. 

EXCHANGE  E.-uge  dairy,  grain  farm:  g--..,i 

one;  consider  general  >r..ri-.  garage,  income 

property.  S.  Al.  BREED,  McDonough-  N.  Y". 

FARM — Near  Round  liroofc,  N.  .1.:  9ft  acre.-:  *'•*• 
tillable:  brook:  tl  room  house:  large  barn: 
-ilitable  grain,  dairy  poultry :  with  or  without 
stock,  tools:  only  S.'.imm*  cash:  balance  mart 
gage.  AIM  KKTISKK  2' *44,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FDR  SAl.E  -A  12ft  a.  re  farm,  with  a  herd  of 
Idg  milking  registered  Holsteius:  the  locate  1 
is  fine  in  Western  New  York:  I  want  to  find 
a  dairyman  who  has  four  good  milkers  in  Ills 
family;  terms  very  easy;  the  farm  will  pa,'  from 
$K,ft(*l  to  *10.01*1;  this  i-  ..  fine  elm  lice  for  the 
right  man.  Wll.l  IS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


2fi-AFRK  fruit,  poultry,  truck  garden,  dairy 
farm:  good  roads,  markets,  school,  ,-hureln-s: 
price  and  term-  reasonable.  WILLIAM  MAS 
HEW.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


FUR  SAl.E— Two  t  i  ire,- -room  cottages  in  Trilby 
Fla.,  tioiii*  each;  23-acre  farm  lit  edge  of  town: 
no  lietter  farm  in  Florida:  * *2 .  ( r  M I ;  iiue-tbinl 
down:  balance  one  and  two  vettrs.  1'.  .1. 

MeMILl.AN.  Ii.  No.  3.  Henderson.  N.  C. 


I  HAVE  good  soil,  good  water,  good  markets: 

right  slope  for  drainage  ami  sunshine:  yon 
can’t  cat  buildings,  and  they  don’t  raise  crops, 
but  I  have  tie-in:  who  wants  farm  at  right 
price?  ADVERTISER  21*50,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


TtiR  SALE  Twenty  miles  from  Boston. 

State  mad,  toft-ncre  farm:  one  of  best  in  New 
England:  all  tractor  Worked;  bunt  in  high  state 
of  fertility:  go.,.!  stuck  and  markets;  garden 
farm:  S2ft.no**.  l  or  particulars  address  AIM  ER 
TIBER  2*137,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


■Ht;  At’ RES — Dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm: 

four  luib-s  from  creamery,  seven  miles  from 
station;  good  nine-room  house,  barn  and  nth,  - 
buildings:  price  *2  **ftft:  half  down,  rest  terms 
ADVERTISER  2055,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ELMER.  N.  J.  Three  or  flve-aere  poultry  farm 
for  sale:  lie.  room  semi-bungalow,  gurng. 
chicken  lioitse:  nit  buildings  new:  on  State  road, 
m-ar  Elmer  Borough:  easy  terms.  Aitdres 
OWNER.  1*.  o.  Box  491,  Elmer,  X.  J. 


FOR  SAl.E — Nice  itvt-acrc  farm;  seven  root- 
bouse  and  ml  I  buildings :  convenient  to  school, 
church;  R,  K.  D.  at  door;  suitable  for  ponltr. 
and  Hog  raising:  price  #2.300;  reason  for  si-’i 
ing.  crippled  l>>  accident.  A.  It.  STORY. 

E.  I*.  No.  3,  Amherst.  Va. 


FOR  RENT- — Dairy  farm.  Greenwood  Kak. 

Orange  County:  200  acres;  spring  water.-- 
pastures;  mar  village  and  school;  milk  s~l's 
12c  p.-r  quart;  machinery;  barn  accommodate- 
21*  cows.  PAUL  GitoSS,  3**2  Broadwav,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE  Village  home:  all  improvement': 

•  •a  State  road:  near  high  school;  for  *3  unn 
part  down.  HERBERT  DAVIS,  Davenport  Cen¬ 
ter.  X.  T. 


FOR  SALE — Track  and  poultry  farm,  over  3* • 
acres;  stock,  crops-  and  equipment;  go  -•’ 
buildings :  Centra!  Jersey;  resort  markets;  near 

s.  i . I  and  railroad;  term*.  Owner.  ADVKK 

TI.-KR  2051,  cil re  Rural  New-Yorker, 


To  RENT  Fi  r  cash,  ill!  or  part  of  farm  of  l'l" 
!(•  res;  Schoharie  County;  home  market  for  h t . 
produce,  dairy,  poultry  or  truck:  morn  for  5**9 
laying  lieu-.  _  Address  AUVEUTISER  2052.  a 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FoK  SALE — Du*'- mini  up-to-date  poultry  farm: 

eight  minute*  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BOX  338,  Bom p ton  Lakes,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent  or  buy  poultry  farm  ..r  run  plant 
on  shares;  an  experienced  poultry  mac. 
ADVERTISER  2<>7ft.  eats  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Near  railroad  station,  for  Summer 
and  week-end  haute,  small  old-fashioned  house, 
two  or  time  acres,  within  two  hours'  rail  rid. 
of  New  York  i  ity;  full  description  and  pri.-c  in 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2071,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1***>  ACRE  EA  ISM — North  of  Trov;  must  sell: 

act  quick;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  2ft*  fit.  .-are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — -Central  Jersey;  with  wood; 

m-ar  city,  main  highway;  exchange  subm-hm, 
property.  RAI.l'H  JAMES,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


WANT  l't>  BUY,  or  rent  with  option  to  buy.  5ft 
to  l<*ft  acres,  adapted  fruit  and  poultry:  good 
buildings,  water  supply:  prefer  Central  •••• 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2D0H,  i-ate  Rural  Netr-Yorkcr. 


WANTED  MR  TM  RENT— Dairy  farm,  equipped 
v  r't  milk  ly.ilte;  25  years’  ,-xperienee  iu 
dairying,  wirb  best  of  re  fc  rein  •es.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2ftd7.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  To  r*-lir,  about  live  acres,  eu, -uuibei- 
section  of  Eiorbla.  with  use  of  machinery  ...- 
tools.  SAM  KDNXIilHT.  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER — 25  years’  experience  dairy 
farming.  A.  It.  O..  certified  milk  and  all 
branches  of  modern  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2«*32.  care  Rural  New 

Yorker. 


CARETAKER  Small  place;  married;  two  chil¬ 
dren.  school  age;  thorough  knowledge  farm 
ing.  gardening,  horses,  poultry;  life  experience; 
wife  willing  to  lu-lp  iu  house  occasionally. 
ADVERTISER  2**47.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Yftl'Nii  American  couple  of  life  experience 
Would  like  position  oil  op  In-dut.  farm;  wife 
willing  to  hoard  three  ,.r  four  men.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2'*l'.‘,  care  Rural  N»-w  Yorker. 


WA  NT  ED  Position  as  manager  of  farm  »*r 
country  estale  by  experienced,  energetic  mar¬ 
ried  iiihu;  slate  salary  and  particulars.  AIM  ER 
T1SEK  2hts,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I’iiSETImN  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm,  vicinity 
Syracuse  or  Auburn,  by  refined  widow  Gtsi: 
Im-  little  experience,  |,ut  willing  worker;  ex 
-  •-111  nl  reference*.  ADVERTISER  2<>5S.  ,-are 
Kuri  l  New  Yorker. 


A  RESPECTABLE  young  woman,  with  son  17 
and  daughter  12.  would  like  a  jmaitlnu  on 
private  estate  •  r  farm  ns  cook  or  working  liotiae 
keeper,  where  sou  would  be  able  to  g,.]  work. 
Address  AIM  Elt’I'lSER  2**59,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER- FARMER,  with  productive  ahili 
tics,  greenhouses,  gardens,  farms,  orchards, 
poultry,  dairy,  live  stock  management:  married; 

adult  family:  wife  rirsi  class  . .  housekeeper; 

desire-  i  ngagcmenr  where  opportunity  and  coin 
p.-nsatloi.  commensurate  with  services  aud 
ability.  1’,  H.  BOX  71,  Stamford,  Conn, 


sill  \  fit  IN  WA  N'T  Fit  lty  .v-niig  woman  as 
executive  private  secretary;  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  in  Imuk  a-  stenographer  and  hits  managed 
country  estates  keeping  accounts  and  actual 
supervision  and  control  of  work  in  all  hriuiclics 

•  •ii  farm:  excellent  reD-mu-es  as  to  eltaructer, 
experience  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  2073. 

•  ar.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PRUNING  WORK  wanted  in  East:  experienced; 

generally  bandy.  ADVERTISER  204*5.  care 
Rural  New -Yorker. 


12o- AC  RE  FARM,  in  Monroe  County,  Pa.:  Nil 
acres  tillable,  the  rest  timber  land:  with  or 
without  stock  and  machinery;  ideal  place  for 
poultry  koping:  spring,  luvok  running  through 
property,  Write  ,,r  call  t  HARLEY  B.  SANK. 
Effort,  Monroe,  Co..  Pa. 


I’m  RENT  -Small  farm;  good  buildings;  express 
four  hours-,  fast  freight  on,-  night  to  New 
York;  make  good  poultry  plant:  small  rent, 
easily  paid.  Vddress  ADVERTISER  2014,  cart* 
Rural  N.-w  Yorker. 


IVAN  TED-  Farm.  Iff  tu  2>*  acres;  musl  be  good 
bnlbllugs;  coumoiting  distance  from  New 
York:  give  all  particulars  lirsi  b-ttcr.  TllK* 
TON.  5,'a*  Carlton  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HU1  SAi.E — 11*  acres;  six  and  heifers, 

Vuirebred  hull.  3  horses,  poultry,  crops  and 
Bads;  good  buildings;  running  spring  water;  ,,n.- 
mile  postolfiee  and  .store- :  half  mile  school  and 
church :  must  sell  on  account  of  other  hushc  -s: 
price  S5,T*a»:  S2,*HI<i  .-ash:  hnlatiee  easy-  terms. 
ADYKRT1SKR  2>*C3.  mire  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  -  To  n-nr  my  I5ff  acre  Mon  I 
gomery  County  farm  ,,ti  half  snares;  posses¬ 
sion  December  1;  everything  up-to-date:  have 
imtdeiiu-uts:  reference  required.  HERD  1’. 

K\  A  Ns,  ’I’rappe,  1’  .. 


FDR  RENT  Florida,  Indian  River,  four  mum 
furnished  cottage,  sereelasl;  go,»|  wa'.-r.  Imnt- 
lug  fishing;  good  roads'  liathiug  all  Winter; 
#135  sc.-ihoi  HENRY  MM'lt,  * ieorgiann.  Fla. 


El.MR I l*A — Thirty  acres,  goo«I  cultivation:  hnu- 
galow  burns,  gooff  water;  S3.**i*ft:  part ievilar-. 
DR.  F.  AV.  POM  I  ROY.  2  Slate  Street.  Hart 
ford.  Colin. 


FIFTY  At  RES — l  ive  acres  woods;  plenty  of 
fruit ;  spring  water:  s.-Uool  ami  elnn-eh  iienr: 
house,  eight  rooms;  barn  3**x5S.  Iiaseun-nl.  ties 
for  eight  cows,  three  horses  ami  some  young 
sick :  all  hind  tu-v  I  -  work;  if  sold  soon, 
set;:**!;  terms.  FRANK  M.  DEI  EE.  R.  N  ..  22. 
Block  l“ll.  N.  A'. 


RELlABi  E  TENANT  wanted  f..r  farm  ..f  120 
acres:  Hudson  River  fruit  heir,  m-ar  Albany: 
good  -oil  and  Is-aring  fruit  trees;  ison  eiileli t  to 
school  and  markets:  rural  delivery  at  door 
ADAE 11  TIBER  2**45.  ,  *;•  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE  23-acre  farm:  adjacent  large  town. 

convenient  N.  Y ,  City;  beautiful  new  hulls,, 
all  Improvements;  new  barn,  poultry  b,,*i>--s. 
etc.:  extensive  poultry  aud  farm  cqnipim-nt : 
auto:  bn*  AVhir,  Leghorn  fowls;  all  flft.ft-K*. 
ADA  ElflTSEH  2i**l*'.  care  Rural  New  1  nrti-r. 


FARM  Near  Chatham;  11**  acres;  7*1  tllbifih  . 
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with  or  Without  si,.,  k.  t.sds.  Ft.  s.  Al.-PHKR- 
S0N.  R.  D..  Cbathatn.  N.  Y. 
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nOAfES  WANTED-- There  i-  no  greater  eharitv 
fhan  to  efTer  a  ii-'.uc  to  a  frielitlless,  deserving 
boy  let vveen  t be  ag-r  of  seven  and  12  year*: 
ibis  is  real  ,-harll.’-  and  we  earnestly  s.di.ii 
Tin-  ••"-. ip, -ration  .,f  Caili-die  an  iljes  ,N,-\vA.  -k 
state  only-,.  Address  PI.ACI.NG  OFT  BEUCAC 
117  Broome  St  ret  \ .  \ --vv  York  City. 


AA  AN  1  l.t*  Keiial.l,  ..Iff  |>e,,ple's  home  for 

medical  doctor :  Masonic  home  preferr-'d. 
ADAERTISER  2'H’si,  cure  Rural  New  A’erkei- 


A\  AN  I’  T*>  ADOPT  boy,  one  to  three  years,  i 
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Berkshire.  X.  Y. 


I  OR  SA1  I  Pi  •  •  extra-  led  clover  honey  5-lb. 
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z-ffen  HARRY  J.  Lit) REMAN,  Box  S7.  Kat.ma  i. 


AI.F'AEFA  ami  Timothy  hay;  several  ears  mix*  d 
and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale;  also  clear  Tim 
'Thy  and  strove.  AV.  A.  AVlTllKoAV.  Route  t 
Syracuse,  y  Y. 

FOR  SAFE  -Pur.-  maple  syrup,  #2  in  g.-iln-i; 
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Chart  of  Tractor 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
*  engine  lubrication  of  Tractor*  arc  specified  in 
the  Chart  below 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  V*A“ 

*?  B  means  Cargos  Ic  Mobiloil  “ft*1 
Read  the  -  -  -  *  ’ . . 

Chart: 
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Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations 

* » Abbreviated  Edition* 

THE  correct  grade  ,  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A’* 

Hosv  to  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Read  the  BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB“ 
Chart;  F  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Where  different  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendation  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  bo  experienced, 

This  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


Lubrication  Wild  Oats 

How  to  avoid  a  harvest  of  Troubles 
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many  dollars  more.  You  can’t  have 
both  your  yearly  dollars  and  your  gal¬ 
lon  pennies.  Which  will  you  save? 

Caution  against 

By-product  Oils 

Most  of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  to 
motorists  are  simply  by-products  se¬ 
cured  in  refining  gasoline.  9  out  of  10 
oils  fall  in  this  by-product  class.  They 
are  made  from  crude  oils  chosen  and 
“cracked”  for  the  highest  possible 
gasoline  yield. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  produced  by 
the  world’s  leading  specialists  in  lubri¬ 
cation.  The  crude  oils  are  specially 
chosen  to  yield  the  highest  possible 
type  of  lubricating  oil.  This  one  pur¬ 
pose  is  kept  in  mind  during  everv  step 
of  manufacture.  The  superior  economy 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult.  Remember  this  when  you  buy  oil 


\\  Li  1  is  “wive  me  a  quart  of  oil 

*  *  so  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion? 
Because  “green”  drivers  are  becoming 
veteran  motorists.  Owners  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  cars  shall  last  longer. 
Poor  lubrication  has  been  the  root  of 
at  least  50^  of  all  engine  troubles — and 
engine  troubles  are  no  joke.  The  expe¬ 
rienced  motorist  has  paid  good  money 
to  find  that  out. 

Today  there  are  more  requests  for 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  by  name  than  for 
any  three  other  oils  combined.  The 
more  careful  and  conservative  the 
buyer,  the  more  he  insists  on  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 

Save  Dollars  instead  of  Cents 

At  most,  your  lubricating  oil  costs  you 
but  a  few  cents  per  day — only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  your  insurance, 
your  gas,  or  your  tires.  And  that  tissue- 
thin  film  of  lubricating  oil  is  all  that 
protects  you  against  destructive  friction, 
it  alone  postpones  noise,  wear,  trouble, 
repairs,  and  excessive  carbon  formation. 

The  cheapest  oil  made 
costs  you  but  a  few  cents  less  g. 

per  gallon  than  Gargoyle  6^ 
Mobiloil.  By  the  month  or  g|2|||l 
year  it  rarely  fails  to  cost  ^Krrll 
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Warning: 

Don’t  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding  name.  Look 
on  the  container  for  the  correct  name  Mobiloil  ( not 
Mobile)  and  for  the  red  Gargoyle. 

Don’t  believe  false  statements  that 
JjTt  a^  some  other  oil  is  identical  with  Gargoyle 
my  Mobiloil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made 

only  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  in 
'ts  own  refineries,  and  is  never  sold  under 
anv  other  name. 
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Where  and  How  Insects  Live  in  Winter 


A  MYRIAD  HOST. — November  days  are  here.  Sum¬ 
mer  is  on  the  wane,  Winter  is  coming,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  insect  forms  that  peopled  the  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  days  will  soon  cease  their  activities 
and  disappear  from  sight  and  hearing.  What  teeming 
millions  of  these  tiny  animals  met  us  on  every  hand, 
flitted  through  our  field  of  vision  or  proclaimed  them 
selves  to  our  sense  of  hearing  by  buzz  or  hum  or  chirp  ! 
The  hot  humid  days  of  July  and  August  brought 
myriads  of  mosquitoes,  the  dog-day  harvest  flies  or 
cicadas  filled  the  air  with  their  shrill  songs;  the 
bees  in  unnumbered  hosts  hummed  among  the  flow- 


Thc  Mourning  Cloak  Butterfly.  Fig.  600 


ers:  the  gay  butterflies  flitted  through  the  fields  in 
happy  quest  of  nectar;  the  moths,  both  great  and 
small,  foolishly  circled  about  our  lamps  and  blun¬ 
dered  into  the  flame:  the  myriad  beetles  raced  over 
the  ground,  or  climbed  among  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  flew  through  the  air.  while  the  locusts,  the  bugs, 
the  flies,  the  wasps  and  the  ants  went  their  ways 
ill  hosts.  The  evening  air  was  full  of  the  inces¬ 
sant.  regular,  rhythmic  chirping  of  the  tree-crickets, 
the  last  insect  notes  of  the  dying  year.  Soon,  with 
the  harder  frosts  and  freezing  nights,  all  of  this 
great  host  of  living  forms  will  vanish  from  sight 
and  ken  as  though  by  magic — apparently  not  one 
will  be  left  on  the  earth.  What  becomes  of  them 
all?  Where  do  they  go.  and  how  do  they  get  through 
the  Winter?  The  answer  is  simple,  and  he  who 
wanders  through  the  fields  and  along  the  woodland 
paths  these  Autumn  days  with  his  eyes  open  can 
lead  tlie  secret  for  himself. 

DIGGING  IN. — On  one  of  those  fine  October  days 
1  went,  hunting  with  killing  bottles  through  the 
fields  in  quest  of  insect  game,  mainly  of  the  common 
black  crickets.  In  turning  over  stones  and  sticks 
under  which  crickets  are  apt  to  lurk  I  found  all 
sorts  of  living  things  that  had  “dug  in”  for  the 
Winter — snakes,  salamanders,  snails,  slugs,  cater¬ 
pillars.  beetles,  ants  and  others.  They  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  scenes  of  their  Summer  activities, 


Pupa  of  a  Cabbage  Butterfly  on  Underside  of  Stick 

Fig.  601 


and  were  quite  ready  to  sleep  the  long  Winter 
through.  In  situations  similar  to  these  insects  hide 
themselves  in  the  Fall  and  there  find  some  shelter 
from  the  frosts  and  snows  of  the  Winter  season. 
Of  course  millions  of  individuals  die  at  the  coming 
of  Winter,  but  each  one  of  the  thousands  of  different 
species  of  insects  on  the  earth  has  developed  some 
way  by  which  its  kind  is  carried  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  ready  to  propagate  the  race  in  the  Spring  and 
start  new  generations  for  the  Summer  season. 

COLD  STORAGE. — Many  insects  pass  the  Winter  as 
adults  hidden  away  in  nooks  and  crannies  where  they 


may  freeze  stark  and  stiff,  yet  retain  the  spark  of  life 
r hat  will  revive  with  the  warm  days  of  Spring.  The 
beautiful  mourning-cloak  butterfly  (Fig.  600 »  hides 
away  in  the  Fall  and  lives  through  the  long  Winter 
days  to  come  out  early  in  the  Spring  with  frayed 
and  battered  wings,  but  ready  to  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
brood.  Not  many  butterflies  can  survive  the  Winters 
here  in  New  York.  Some  of  them  migrate  to  the 
tropics  in  the  Fall  as  do  birds,  notably  the  fine  big 
milkweed  butterfly  called  the  Monarch. 

METHODS  OF  HIBERNATION.— Of  the  inmates 
in  a  bumblebee's  nest  all  of  the  workers  die  in  the 
Fall,  and  only  the  few  young  queens  are  loft  to  hide 
away  in  secluded  places,  where,  undisturbed  and 
rarely  found  they  survive  until  Spring.  Various 
species  of  flies  live  in  hibernation  hidden  in  hollow 
trees,  stumps,  attics  of  houses  and  similar  secluded 
places.  As  a  boy  I  recall  finding  flies  in  the  dead 
of  Winter  hidden  in  decayed  hollow  beech  trees 
which  we  were  cutting  for  firewood.  That  notorious 
pest,  the  pear  tree  psylla.  lives  as  an  adult  hidden 
beneath  leaves  which  have  lodged  in  the  crotches  of 
the  pear  branches,  or  beneath  loose  pieces  of  hark 
on  t lie  trunk.  I  have  caught  them  in  February  with 
the  thermometer  near  zero,  breathed  upon  them  a 
few  minutes  in  the  closed  bands  and  seen  tlieir 
antenna*  begin  to  quiver,  the  wings  to  move  and  the 
legs  to  unfold,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  off  they 
crawled,  lively  and  happy  so  long  as  they  were  kept 
warm.  Thus  it  is  with  scores  of  common  garden, 
field  and  fruit  insects — the  common  squash  stink 
bug,  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  (Fig.  002),  the 
plum  curculio,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  others. 


The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.  Fig.  602 


Moreover,  they  hide  nearby  beneath  the  rank  weeds 
and  rubbish  left  along  the  borders  of  gardens,  fences, 
ditch  banks,  stone  walls  and  roadsides,  ready  to  re¬ 
invade  the  orchards  and  gardens  in  the  Spring.  The 
potato  beetle  and  the  cucumber  beetle  arrive  early, 
and  sit  around  waiting  for  the  potatoes  and  cucum¬ 
bers  to  come  up. 

WINTERING  IN  EGG  FORM.— On  the  other 
hand,  many  insects  deposit  tlieir  eggs  in  the  Fall 
and  then  die  without  ever  seeing  their  young,  which 
do  not  appear  until  the  following  Spring.  The  moth 
of  the  apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  deposits  its  eggs 
(Fig.  607)  in  rings  about  the  small  branches  of  a 
cherry  or  apple  tree  in  July,  and  varnishes  the  ring 
with  an  impervious  material  to  protect  it  from 
(he  weather  until  the  following  April  or  May, 
when  they  hatch  into  a  generation  of  cater¬ 
pillars  whose  parents  have  long  been  dead.  Plant 
lice  or  aphids  lay  their  black  shining  eggs  on 
the  branches  of  apple,  cherry,  currant  or  other 
plants  in  the  Fall,  where  they  rest  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  apple  red  bugs  place  their  eggs  in  tiny 
punctures  made  in  the  bark  of  apple  branches  dur¬ 
ing  late  June  or  early  July,  where  they  remain  un¬ 
hatched  until  (be  following  April.  Many  grasshop¬ 
pers  lay  their  eggs  in  the  Fall  in  the  ground  (Fig. 
60S)  along  ditch  banks,  fences  and  in  pastures, 
where  they  are  secure  against  disturbance  for  the 
Winter.  The  gypsy  moth,  the  Fall  canker-worm,  the 
tussock  moth,  the  fruit  tree  leaf-roller  and  others 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  Summer  or  Fall  and  then  die 
with  the  assurance,  however,  that  they  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  continuance  of  their  kind  upon  the  earth. 


BORERS  AND  CATERPILLARS.— Again,  there 
are  many  insects  that  tide  over  (he  cold  season  in 
a  partly  grown  condition,  particularly  as  caterpillars 
or  maggots  or  grubs.  For  example,  the  well-known 
poach  free  borer  (Fig.  610)  finds  a  snug  retreat  in 
its  burrow  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  there  rests 
quietly  through  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring  the  borer 
grows  fast,  becomes  mature,  and  transforms  to  a 
moth  which  lays  eggs  for  a  new  generation  of  borers. 
The  caterpillar  of  the  codling  moth  crawls  down  the 
apple  tree  in  the  Summer  or  early  Fall,  finds  a 
cranny  beneath  a  loose  piece  of  bark,  spins  a  silken 


White  Grub  in  Cell  in  the  Ground.  Fig.  603 


case  and  curls  up  (Fig.  609)  to  sleep  until  Spring. 
The  May  beetles,  or  June  “bugs,”  pass  the  Winter 
as  partly  grown  white  grubs,  deep  in  the  soil  (Fig. 
602)  of  meadows,  cornfields,  and  pastures.  The 
partly  grown  caterpillars  of  the  famous  brown-tail 
moth  of  New  England  make  nests  out  of  leaves  and 
silk  (Fig.  (504)  in  the  tops  of  trees,  divide  each  nest 
into  compartments  and  in  these  snug  little  rooms 
settle  down  for  the  Winter.  Those  pesky  enemies 
of  the  gardener,  the  cutworms,  go  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  partly  grown  caterpillars  curled  up  snugly 
beneath  stones,  clods  of  earth,  dead  vines,  grass  or 
other  debris. 

THE  PITA  STATE.— Finally  there  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  that  pass  the  Winter  in  a  quiet,  inactive 
resting  stage  known  at  the  pupa.  The  pupa  cannot 
move  about,  and  it  does  not  cat.  but  all  the  parts  of 
the  adult  insect  are  developed  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
pupa.  The  wings  are  plainly  outlined  and  wrapped 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  legs  and  an¬ 
tenna*  are  folded  down  in  front.  Sometimes  the  pupa 


Winter  Nest  of  Brown-tail  Caterpillar.  Fig.  601/ 


is  in  the  ground,  as  in  case  of  the  green  tomato  worm. 
(Fig.  605).  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  cocoon 
of  leaves  and  silk,  which  is  hung  securely  to  a 
branch.  Again,  it  may  l>e  fastened  to  the  underside 
uf  a  stick  or  hoard,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cabbage 
butterfly  (Fig.  (501).  In  any  case  the  pupa  is  able 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Winter  season 
and  develop  into  the  adult  insect  in  the  Spring. 

Thus  these  small  but  numerous  animals  pass  the 
Winter  in  different  ways  and  in  many  varied  situa¬ 
tions.  and  succeed  in  getting  through  what  must  be 
an  unfavorable  and  critical  period  for  (hem.  They 
are  certainly  remarkable  for  their  adaptability,  and 
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for  the  many  ways  in  which  they  are  prepared  to 
maintain  an  existence  and  provide  for  the  succession 
of  their  kind  on  the  earth  in  spite  of  very  adverse 
conditions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  insects  pass  the  Winter  often  enables  us  to 
take  advantage  of  them  and  to  destroy  them  during 
this  critical  period.  That,  however,  is  quite  another 

story.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Newtown  Pippin  Apple 

I  AM  sending  you  samples  of  my  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  as  to  whether  a  good  Newtown  could 
be  grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  maintained  that 
it  could,  and  these  specimens  are  in  evidence.  They 
fairly  represent  the  entire  crop  except  in  point  of 
size,  though  the  minimum  this  year  is  2%  inches. 
The  best  evidence,  however,  is  the  fact  that  without 
any  effort  on  my  part  they  sold  themselves  for  a 
good  big  price.  The  apple  men  simply  saw  them  on 
the  trees  and  then  came  to  me  and  begged  for  them. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  harvey  losee. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apple  speaks  for  itself  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  Fig.  600.  There  is  no  question  about  t lie  call 
for  good  Newtowns.  They  are  in  great  demand  by 
high-class  restaurants,  which  serve  them  as  baked 
apple.  Yet  we  have  known  of  some  very  poor  speci¬ 
mens  to  be  grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  apple 
seems  to  require  a  peculiar  condition  of  soil,  loca¬ 
tion  and  care,  and  can  do  its  best  only  when  soil  and. 
locality  are  just  right.  At  its  best,  the  Newtown 
may  he  called  the  king  of  apples. 


Rejuvenating  an  Old  Asparagus  Bed 

I  have  gone  back  to  a  farm  after  about  nine  years  in 
the  city.  I  have  bought  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  and 
there  is  an  asparagus  bed  of  nearly  or  quite  an  acre 
which  has  had  no  care  for  five  years.  I  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  raising  asparagus  and  would  like 
you  to  tell  me  what  1  should  do  to  the  bed  this  Fall, 
and  what  I  should  do  in  the  “Spring.  I  have  no  fer¬ 
tilizer.  What  kind  shall  1  buy?  n.  A.  F. 

Clinton.  N.  J. 

ALL  WORK.— We  often  hear  the  question. 
"Can  an  athlete  come  back?”  The  answer  is. 
yes:  under  certain  conditions  lie  can  make  good 
again.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  an  old 
neglected  asparagus  bed.  Of  course  the  age  of  the 
bed  must  be  the  first  consideration.  I  would  not 
attempt  it  on  a  bed  over  10  or  12  years  old.  If  I 
had  to  tackle  such  a  proposition  at  this  time  of  tho 
year  (November  I)  1  would  mow  the  weeds  and 
asparagus  tops  off  and  clear  them  off  the  ground  at 
once  by  burning  or  carting.  The  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  how  near  the  crowns  are  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  If  6  in.  plow  very  shallow,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  crowns;  if  4  in.  use  a  cutaway  or  disk 
harrow  and  go  over  the  bed  both  ways,  so  as 
to  cut  the  grass  roots  (for  as  a  general  thing 
an  old  bed  is  covered  with  a  thick  sod)  en¬ 
tirely  loose. 

CLEANING  AND  FEEDING. — These  sods 
must  be  raked  off  the  bed.  If  the  crowns 
are  nearer  than  4  in.  a  spike-tooth  cultivator 
should  be  used  hack  and  across  until  the 
ground  is  in  a  fine,  loose  condition.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  crowns  are  not 
cut  in  plowing  or  cultivating  the  bed.  A 
good  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted  manure  should 
be  applied  after  the  bed  is  in  good  condition, 
if  possible.  If  manure  is  not  available  do 
not  apply  fertilizer  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

SPRING  WORK. — As  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  work  next  Spring  harrow 
thoroughly  with  spring  or  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row:  then  sow  a  complete  fertilizer  analyzing 
5  per  cent  in  ammonia.  8  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  of  potash  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  then  harrow 
once  and  drag  smooth  with  a  plank.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  after  the  first 
rain  harrow  and  drag.  Continue  this  plan  of 
operation  until  the  shoots  begin  to  show 
above  the  surface,  then  keep  the  cultivator 
going  between  t lie  rows.  As  soon  as  the 
weeds  are  about  2  in.  high  in  the  rows  where  the 
shoots  are  growing,  throw  a  light  furrow  on  top  of 
row  (after  cutting  all  shoots  showing  above  ground). 
This  will  leave  a  sharp  ridge  on  the  top  of  row. 
Take  a  steel  rake  and  run  over  tops  of  ridge,  which 
will  leave  the  bed  practically  clean  of  weeds. 

CUTTING. — Do  not  cut  the  asparagus  later  than 
June  10  for  the  first  year.  After  the  last  cutting 
harrow  the  bed  with  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow, 
cover  bed  with  a  good  coat  of  rotted  manure.  If  this 
is  not  available,  use  half  a  ton  of  same  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  in  the  Spring;  harrow  it  in.  This  will  give 
renewed  vigor  to  the  crowns  for  the  following 
year.  Nothing  more  need  be  done  until  the  tops  are 


killed  by  freezing.  Then  mow  the  tops  and  weeds, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  burn  them  as  they  lie 
without  raking.  This  will  practically  kill  all  the  weed 
seed.  The  next  Spring  follow  the  same  program  as 
at  first.  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Plan  for  Selling  Farm  Goods 

I  have  been  planning  to  secure  a  small  warehouse  on 
tiio  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  rent  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  and  install  therein  a  refrigerator.  Then 
I  would  procure  a  large  truck  and  several  small  delivery 
trucks. 

My  scheme  is  to  send  the  large  truck  through  rhe 
surrounding  rural  sections,  within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 


Pupa  of  Green  Tomato  Worm  in  the  Ground. 
Fig  605 


and  obtain  from  the  truck  farms  such  items  as  eggs, 
chickens,  homemade  butter,  preserves  ami  cheeses,  and 
such  other  items  as  would  be  found  salable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  to  handle.  Deliveries  would  then  be  made 
directly  to  the  consumer  via  the  small  delivery  trucks. 
I  would  cater  to  the  better  trade  Until  established. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  routes  both  for  pur¬ 
chasing  provisions  and  then  delivering  them  would  have 
to  be  established  ;  this  would  take  rime.  It  is  my  belief 
that  fresher  provisions  could  be  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  at  a  saving  to  him.  and  that  the  farmer 
would  also  be  the  gainer  in  that  I  could  quote  him  a 
better  price,  obtaining  in  return  the  highest  quality  of 
his  products. 

My  expenses  would  therefore  be  in  hauling  products 
from  the  farm,  keeping  rhe  warehouse  and  icebox  and 
making  deliveries  by  motor  truck.  Against  this  the 
middleman  has  his  cost  of  hauling,  the  upkeep  of  his 
establishment  and  delivery  to  retailer,  to  which  may 
he  added  the  retailer’s  costs,  including  high  reuts.  etc. 
Mine  would  be  a  single  profit  against  two  or  more  people. 


Xeirtou'H  Piiigin  front  the  Hudson  Valley.  Fig.  606 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  question  whether  expenses  of 
bringing  farm  products  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer 
can  be  reduced.  It  is  believed  that  my  idea  is  worthy 
of  discussion.  Do  you  think  that  a  business  such  as  I 
have  outlined  is  feasible,  and  could  it  be  placed  on  a 
paying  basis?  I  could  put  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  into 
such  a  proposition.  J.  n. 

HIS  man  is  at  present  in  the  navy,  but  will  soon 
be  discharged.  He  has  seen  consumers  com¬ 
plaining  of  high  prices,  ami  farmers  complaining  of 
low  returns.  This  is  part  of  his  scheme  for  a  solu¬ 
tion — reducing  the  cost  of  distribution.  We  have 
heard  of  several  cases  where  some  such  plan  has 
worked  out  well.  It  will  require  fine  salesmanship 
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and  hard  and  patient  work  to  establish  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  but  we  think  the  right  man.  a  good  buyer, 
could  develop  it. 

Starting  Bulbs 

BULBS  for  Winter  forcing  are  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive  this  season,  poor  crops  abroad  being  given 
as  the  reason.  At  the  same  time  the  bulbs  now 
coming  in  are  of  particularly  high  quality,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  have  seen.  And  certainly  the  price  is  noi 
so  high  that  a  few  dozen  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
house.  I  know  of  no  flowers  which  are  so  easy  to 
handle  or  give  such  satisfactory  returns  for  the 
amount  of  labor  involved.  Undoubtedly  the  easiest 
bulbs  to  force  are  the  Paper  White  Narcissi.  They 
come  into  flower  quickly,  and  can  be  grown  in 
bowls  of  pebbles  and  water,  or  in  the  prepared  fiber 
sold  by  seedsmen.  While  they  will  come  into 
flower  without  being  put  away  in  the  cellar,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  in  a  rather  dark  place,  as  under 
a  table,  until  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  stones 
in  all  directions.  Then  they  can  be  brought  into  a 
lighter  situation  until  the  flowers  unfold.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  remained  more  stationary 
in  price,  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  the  so- 
called  Chinese  lily,  which  is  really  a  kind  of  Nar¬ 
cissi.  These  bulbs  can  be  forced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Paper  White  Narcissi,  and  are  very  fragrant  and 
handsome.  If  one  desires  to  force  tulips,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  select  only  those  va reties  which  are  adapted 
to  forcing  purposes.  In  many  catalogues  varieties  of 
this  type  are  so  marked,  but  when  purchases  are 
made  at  the  stores  it  is  best  to  ask  the  salesman  for 
forcing  bulbs.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  Due 
Van  Thol  tulip,  no  variety  can  be  expected  to  bloom 
before  the  new  year,  and  many  kinds  will  not  come 
along  until  the  Winter  is  well  advanced.  The  pots 
containing  the  bulbs  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  and  earth  or  ashes  heaped  over  them  until  a 
strong  root  growth  lias  been  made.  The  Due  Van 
Thol  tulip  is  not  grown  as  much  as  its  merits  war¬ 
rant.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  yet  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size.  This  tulip  is  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  it  can  be  forced  in  pebbles  and  water,  like  the 
Paper  White  Narcissi,  if  kept  in  a  dark  place  until 
a  mass  of  little  white  roots  can  be  seen  among  the 
stones.  e.  i.  f. 

When  to  Spread  Manure 

What  time  of  the  year  is  it  best  to  put  manure  on  the 
ground — Fall  or  Spring?  Also,  what  are  the  advan¬ 
tages?  G.  s.  n. 

O  single  answer  can  be  given.  It  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  manure,  the  lay  or  slope 
of  the  land,  the  amount  of  work  a  farmer  lias  on 
hand  and  what  crops  he  wants  the  manure  for. 
Generally  speaking,  manure  is  never  better 
than  on  the  day  it  is  made.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  loss  in  quality.  This  may  be 
partly  prevented  by  proper  handling,  but 
there  will  always  be  some  loss  through  drain¬ 
age  or  fermentation.  When  manure  is  hauled 
out  every  day  and  spread  on  sod  ground  we 
get  every  pound  of  plant  food  it  contains 
right  to  the  soil.  On  hilly  or  rolling  land, 
where  in  time  of  heavy  rain  a  sheet  of  water 
runs  over  the  surface,  there  will  be  some  loss 
by  washing,  though  s  une  of  the  plant  food 
thus  washed  out  will  be  left  on  the  lower 
ground.  But  there  would  also  be  some  loss 
if  the  manure  were  left  piled  iu  the  barn¬ 
yard. 

Out  our  own  farm  we  shall  put  the  Summer's 
accumulation  of  manure  out  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  spread  on  >od.  As  much 
as  possible  of  this  s  >  l  will  be  plowed  this 
Fall,  as  we  think  the  manure  is  safer  in  the 
ground.  During  the  Winter,  if  we  have  a  few 
mild  spells,  we  shall  haul  the  manure  out  in 
the  same  way.  There  may  be  some  loss 
through  washing,  but  the  chief  object  is  to 
save  time.  An  hour  in  the  rush  of  Spring 
planting  is  worth  three  in  the  Winter,  when 
it  is  often  hard  to  find  work  for  the  teams. 
Thus  the  chief  advantage  in  hauling  out  manure 
in  Fall  or  Winter  is  the  saving  of  time.  Rough 
or  coarse  manure  is  usually  better  plowed  into  the 
ground.  Manure  that  is  well  fermented  in  a  pile 
through  the  Winter  is  made  fine,  and  thus  spreads 
better.  Such  manure  is  better  for  harrowing  in 
or  for  use  on  garden  crops  or  top-dressing  grass,  and 
some  farmers  believe  that  it  pays  to  pile  and  fer¬ 
ment  some  of  the  manure  over  Winter,  so  as  to  get 
it  in  better  shape  for  spreading.  Where  it  is  to  be 
put  on  sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn  or  similar 
crops  it  can  be  hauled  out  at  any  time.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  any  form  of  manure  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  10  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  each 
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Postu  m  for  Health 

“There's  a  Reason ” 


©Cereal 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


EftAQE 


BEVWHOl 

-  "* 


IT  ISN'T  so  much  a  question  of  the  number 
of  hours  you  spend  in  bed,  as  it  is  of  the 
quality  of  the  sleep  you  get.  Is  your  sleep  sound 
and  restful,  or  is  it  fitful  and  unrefreshing  ? 

One  common  cause  of  wakefulness  at  night 
is  over-stimulation  from  coffee  drinking.  For 
coffee  contains  caffeine  which  irritates  the 
nerves  and  frequently  leads  to  insomnia. 


If  57ou  have  any  idea  that  coffee  keeps  you 
awake  at  night,  or  makes  you  nervous,  make 
a  change  from  coffee  to  delicious  Postum. 

This  pure  cereal  beverage  contains  nothing 
that  can  harm  health,  and  its  flavor  is  much 
like  coffee.  In  fact,  many  people  prefer  Postum 
for  its  flavor  alone. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal 
is  being  prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  20  minutes. 
The  two  forms  are  equally  delicious;  and  the  cost  is 
only  about  per  cup. 


Place  Y our  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  frees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  .a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1922,  Catalog  and  Price  List 

NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


* 


Concord  Grape  Vines  For  Sale  tUakiboro  '  B.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES  THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 

YOU  CAN  GROW  THEM.  Get  our  catalogue  ami 
learn  how.  Lots  of  Information-  It'r  free.  Write  today 

THE  W.  f.  ALLEN  CO.  72  W  Market  St  Salisbury  Mil 


^  n  »  nr  (loiuord,  J»  e  1 i»  w  «i  r  e.  Niagara, 
V  r  C  Warden.  F.arlv,  on «  anil 

Viu  r  C  two  year-old.  T  Ji  K  E  8,  KHH  <:  B  e, 

I  I"  U  O  V 1 N EH.  Etc.  Catalogue  fret  . 

Ransom  Nursery  .  Geneva,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

New  Yorlt  State  Second  0  n  1 1  i  n  c  Direct  from 
grower*.  Inspected  by  p  o  r  8  o n  u  1  representative. 
Price  ami  Quality  right..  Order  ahead —cars  scarce. 
W.  T/.  .MITCHELL.  .  New  Haven,  Cimu. 


Rhubarb  Roots  Wanid  i&W.S  t&Ti 

IVIIUUOI  U  lYUUld  you  can  supply. 

HARRY  L.  NOUIRKN  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Order 
Fruit 
Trees,  small 
Fruits  and  Or* 

/  namcntal  Trees 

\  and  Shrubs  from 

the  original  Barnc* 
Nursery. 

Write  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


ARNES’TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands' 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards,  llardy, 
healthy,  well -root¬ 
ed  and  true-to- 


name. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  S  Yalesville,  Conn. 


AHEAD  Of  Till  SCHOOL  BELL 

Here's  (he  Xmns  Gilt  for  you.  New,  matvelou  •  Invention 
washes  clothes  clean  by  air  in  eight  minutes.  No  chemicals. 
No  wear  o  r  tear.  I.acec  to  blankets.  Cost— a  cent  or  two  a 
W...0  .  S,  i, I  oosial  amt  learn  how  In  wiy«  Oolliim  *f.»  few  cents' 

ro<l.  BURLINGAME  MANUFACTURING  CO..  12  16  Sunset 
Avenue.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


PURS  Wanted 

Grade  and  value  your  fnrr  Ship  by  Expvc-'s  e.  U.  I  >. 
subject  to  examination.  I  examine  and  pay  agent  or  re¬ 
turn  furs,  j  i  rep  ah!  Grade  honestly.  Ask  ,v«iir  agent. 

I'll  II. 1 1»  UNkhTY  IMi.o  Plain*.  New  Yuri. 


H  .  si*gi: « iioi.i  tu  *N  noun,  stu  M ESHEfE 
llPPmS  patent  ponli  for  Instantly  no  rnllng  leaks 
in  all  u  t  a  ii  a  i  1 a.  Hum  pin  par  k  hr  e  free. 

Pfll.l.l  I'll!  Mi  CO..  i>*pf.  J08  Aiueterdnio.  N.  Y. 


NEW,  Perfected 
TREE  GUARD 


which  orchardi$t&  claim  will 
REMAWKAbLE  REC¬ 
ORD  IN  TREK- PROTECTION 
AND  SAVING.  -  iir.M.iu 

fi  nir  gt  ,'•••. ■ ,  g  i,,  r  i  m ( e|,  hti  ■ 

hi'ff*  Mistblr*  t tj  t litre*  Tl'b  rm't.1 

ftarfoct  tirotocthm  sirainHi  r»L- 
>R«.  ml  CO.  woodchuck*.  rvt>, 
molo«  I* ji <•■!•*«*  it  IVrft-t  t 

Fuftlrtivi  ;  ran*t  •/rrnt-n  nr  L«-*r. 
IlmiKctl.  t!oi'<l  It  k  *  it*  t  if  vT  fn 
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Fruit  Growers  Supply  Co. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


ton  of  manure.  Some  farmers'  use  the 
ground  phosphate  rock  for  this  purpose, 
‘but  the  acid  phosphate  will  give  quicker 
results. 


From  the  Corners  of  the  Earth 

The  1\.  N.-Y.  has  readers  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  world.  They  are  to  be 
found  about  as  far  north  in  Alaska  as 
man  can  live  with  comfort,  and  also  far 
south  in  Patagonia.  They  are  every¬ 
where,  and  \vc  formerly  wondered  how 
it  could  happen  that  people  were  found 
to  enjoy  this  paper,  even  when  living  on 


Egg  Ring s  of  Apple  Tent  Caterpillar 
Fig.  607 

the  Island  of  Java,  in  South  Africa,  in  Si¬ 
beria,  or  in  Turkey  and  China.  We  find, 
upon  investigation,  that  many  of  these 
people  are  Americans  who  formerly  lived 
in  this  country  and  were  brought  up  on 
a  farm.  They  formed  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  The  It.  N.-Y.,  or  the  habit  was 
formed  for  them  by  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  when  life  took  them 
away  from  this  country  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth,  they  carried  this  habit  of 
reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  them.  They 
tell  ns  they  like  to  have  the  paper  come 
regularly,  as  it  reminds  them  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  finest  part  of  Amer- 


Gra^shopper  Egg  Clusters.  Fig.  60S 

ican  life,  and  that  is  the  home  life  of  a 
good  American  farm.  So  they  come,  year 
after  year,  renewing  their  subscriptions. 
Thus  we  thought  it  might  he  interesting 
to  obtain  iittle  sketches  from  these  wan¬ 
derers,  who  might  tell  ns  about  their  life 
and  about  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  The  first  sketch  of  this  sort 
comes  from  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dayton  says  tlml  lie  left  New 
York  State  13  years  ago.  and  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  central  part  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  helping  in  a  great  paper  pulp  mill. 
This  mill  supplies  70,000  tons  per  year 
of  the  paper  used  in  the  publications  of 


Worm  of  Codling  Moth  Wintering  Under, 
Hark.  Fig.  601) 

the  late  Lord  NorthclilYe  in  England.  It 
seems  like  a  great  thought  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  in  this  faraway  land  the  timber 
can  bo  turned  into  paper  and  sent  far 
|  across  the  ocean  to  make  it  possible  that 
news  may  he  distributed  to  the  English 
people.  Mr.  Dayton  says  that  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  of  what  we  would  call 
farmers  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
On  a  few  points  along  the  coast  there  are 
little  towns  where  men  own  small  pieces 
of  ground  close  by  the  water.  Most  of 
these  men  are  fishermen,  who  spend  their 
Summers  catching  fish  off  the  const  of 


Labrador.  They  or  their  families  raise 
a  few  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  turnips, 
that  being  about  the  limit  of  garden  pos 
sibilities  up  in  that  far  country.  They 
keep  a  cow  ;.nd  a  pig  and  a  few  hens. 
In  some  districts,  where  dogs  are  not  al¬ 
lowed.  flocks  of  sheep  do  fairly  well,  but 
a  few  garden  crops  in  connection  with 
hay  will  he  about  all  that  can  he  raised 
in  the  short  season.  If  the  fishing  season 
is  a  good  one,  these  men  pass  the  Winter 
getting  out  their  supply  of  firewood  and 
doing  the  necessary  work  around  their 
little  farms.  If  the  fishing  season  is  bad. 
they  are  forced  to  seek  employment  in  the 
woods.  This  can  he  found  cutting  pulp 
wood  for  the  mills  or  trapping  fur  or 
snaring  rabbits,  which  are  quite  largely 
used  for  food.  It.  seems  that  there  arc 
quantities  of  common  blueberries  and  sev- 


Reach  Tree  Borer .  Fig.  610 

eral  kinds  of  marsh  berries  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  west  coast  some  strawberries 
are  grown  for  market,  and  they  generally 
bring  50c  a  quart.  It  is  not  possible,  to 
grow  corn  in  that  country,  and  only  small 
amounts  of  oats  are  grown,  very  largely 
for  hay.  So  that  it  would  seem  that  life 
on  a  farm  in  Newfoundland  must  he  some¬ 
thin},'  of  a  dull  proposition  during  the 
cold  Winters,  ami  quite  unlike  what  one 
would  find  in  this  latitude.  If  any  of 
our  readers  want  to  get  an  interesting 
story  of  life  in  that  cold  country,  they 
should  read  Dr.  (IrenfeU’s  books,  such  as 
“A  Labrador  Doctor/*  They  will  then 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  it  means  to  live 
in  that  eounfr.v  and  act  as  a  pioneer  in 
tin  battle  against  frost  and  snow-  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  think  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  goes  into  homes  located  far  in 
this  northern  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  enters  homes  in  the  tropics,  where 
snow  is  never  dreamed  <>f.  and  life  is  one 
long,  perpetual  Summer. 
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their  father*  happen  t < •  have  Indian  blood. 
The  children  with  white  fathers,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  degree  of  Indian  blond  flows  in 
their  veins,  are  ou  the  State  roll. 

The  work  is  about,  the  same  as  any 
other  rural  school.  The  three  varieties  of 
children  get  along  nicely  together,  and 
are  a  bright,  happy  bunch,  although  the 
full  bloods  were  quite  a  bit  handicapped 
by  their  natural  timidity  and  h.v  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  understand  English,  and  for 
this  reason  required  some  extra  coaehiug. 
They  are  exceptionally  good  writers,  and 
have  quite  a  talent  for  drawing,  so  in 
these  two  lines  they  exeel  the  white  chil¬ 
dren. 

At  the  agency  there  is  an  office  where 
the  Federal  business  in  transacted,  a  man¬ 
sion  for  the  superintendent,  n  commis¬ 
sary  (Facie  Sam’s  store),  the  dispensary. 


would  have  to  go  to  boarding  school, 
Hoarding  school  is  several  degrees  worse 
than  "day  school.”  and  these  children  will 
not  stud.v  after  reaching  the  third  grade 
for  fear  that  next  year  they  will  be  -sent 
away.  There  is  one  “hoarding  school" 
or.  the  reservation,  and  here  all  children 
whose  bonus  are  too  far  from  the  “day 
school  ’  are  sent,  and  remain  the  entire 
school  year,  also  all  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  work.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  for  all  their  needs  in  the 
way  of  clothing,  food,  laundry,  etc. 

These  children,  especially  the  girls,  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  civilized  ways  of 
dressing,  jind  if  is  verv  1m rd  for  them  to 
discard  their  blankets  or  give  up  their 
long  metal  ear-rings,  conspicuous  beads 
or  make  their  dresses  anv  other  than 
"Indian”  fashion.  Last  Fall  tlm 


A  Year’s  Wear 
or  a  New  Pair  Free 

That’s  our  guarantee  of 


Teaching  the  Indians 

Part  1 


I  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  one  day  over  a  year  ago;  it  was  Au¬ 
gust  when  I  learned  that  my  "wheel  of 
fortune"  decreed  that  l  spend  the  next 
year  teaching  district  school  at  the  agency 
of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation.  I 
studied  the  matter  pro  and  con  from  sev¬ 
eral  angles,  and  finally  decided  that  it 
would  be  both  a  change  and  a  novelt,\ 
from  anything  I  had  ever  known,  and  as 
these  are  always  welcome  in  a  teacher’s 
life.  I  accented 

Fp  to  the  time  of  my  coming  here  I 
had  never  seen  a  squaw  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  or  one  with  a  papoose  on  her 
beck,  and  tii\  knowledge  of  reservations 
was  meager,  hut  shortly  after  passing 
through  the  reservation  gate  I  began  to 
learn,  mu  only  of  tin*  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  these  primitive  people,  but  of 
Tilde  Sam’s  liberality  t<>  his  red  children 
and  to  his  employes.  This  reservation  is 
in  Southeastern  Montana,  i-  (io  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  is  the  home  of 
1.400  full -blood  Indians,  besides  the  breeds 
and  the  Government  employes. 

Most  of  the  laud  is  rolling,  and  is  env- 


oatlay  is  for  food  and  clothing.  'The  idea 
of  the  furnished  home  is  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  employe  is  subject  to  transfer  at 
any  time,  and  by  this  arrangement  they 
have  only  their  personal  belongings  to 
take  with  them,  and  are  spared  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  moving  fit  mi  it  lire. 

There  are.  in  different,  parts  of  the  res¬ 
ervation.  four  Government  schools,  one 
at  the  Catholic  mission,  who  care  for  all 
the  diildren  of  their  faith,  and  the  other 
three  are  maintained  by  the  Government. 
Two  of  these  are  termed  "day  schools.” 
the  children  staying  with  their  parents. 
In  these  schools  the  principal  is  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  and  his  wife  is  the  housekeeper, 
not  only  her  husband’s  housekeeper,  but 
the  school  housekeeper,  and  each  day  she. 
with  the  help  of  the  larger  girls,  prepares 
a  warm  dinner  for  the  children  in  the 
school  kitchen,  the  food  being  furnished 
by  the  Government.  They  allow  a  certain 
amount,  and  the  menu  can  be  varied  as 
much  as  beans,  bacon,  beef,  macaroni, 
dried  fruit,  potatoes,  syrup  and  biscuit 
will  permit.  It  is  part  of  the  prescribed 
program  that  the  girls  be  taught  cooking. 
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T apical  Home  of  Cheyenne  Indians 


ered  with  a  growth  of  white  pine,  which  housekeeping  and  sewing,  so  after  enjoy- 
in  places  is  very  heavy,  and  it  is  in  these  iug  their  warm  dinner  they  are  again  in¬ 
forests  that  the  lumber  is  obtained  to  do  vited  into  the  kitchen  and  instructed  in 
tlie  buildm"  on  the  reservation,  there  he-  dishwashing,  scrubbing,  washing  towels, 
ing  a  portable  sawmill  owned  bv  the  Gov-  etc.  During  the  year  each  girl  is  given 
eminent.  1  here  are  several  little  creeks  the  material  for  a  dress,  an  apron  and  a 
rambling  along  that  furnish  trout  to  the  petticoat,  and  with  the  help  of  the  liouse- 
inhnbitants.  .  keeper  they  are  expected  to  make  these 

L  he  school  that  I  teach  is  at  the  garments.  I’ho  housekeeper  has  the  priv- 
agency.  and  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  ilege  of  supervising  the  older  oues.  in 
of  the  employes’  children  the  mixed  giving  any  who  need  it  n  hath  or  sham- 

bloods  and  the  Indian  children  whose  poo.  and  let  me  say  light  here  that  this 

parents  desire  to  have  their  offspring  is  not  semi-orrasionaliv. 
grow  up  as  near  civilized  as  their  red  These  children  will  do  almost  anything 
skins  will  permit.  for  an  excuse  to  Shiy  away  from  school. 

Reservation  laud  is  not  taxable,  so  the  beiguiug  sickness  is  their  favorite  excuse 
schoo!  is  supported  by  the  per  capita  tax  and  Anna  Red-Cherry  was  afflicted  with  i 
iecei\  ed  fnmi  tho  Stutp  Au*i  th©  tuition  the*  mumps  About  thro©  tim©s  u  year,  and 

money  of  •  cents  a  dny  tbnt  is  paid  by  was  out  of  school  from  three  to  live  weeks 


•  vV  -  \ 


- 

- 


The  Cheyenne  Mothers 


the  Government  for  the  schooling  of  each 
full-blood  and  for  the  mixed  bloods  it' 


each  time,  until  finally  she  was  told  that 

the  imimos  must  In*  ft  \  l*tri  if  fi*ti  ulixk 


the  public  school,  the  ”<iu\  *’  school,  the 
hotel,  mill  and  about  2u  cottages,  which 
are  partly  furnished,  and  are  for  the  use 
of  the  employes,  free  gratis.  We  also  re¬ 
ceive  our  fuel,  both  coal  and  wood,  our 
electricity,  ice,  doctor’s  care  and  any 
drugs  that  we  may  need  are  given  us 
from  the  dispensary ;  so  that  the  only 


mont  sent  each  girl  a  pretty  tarn  and  a 
nice  coat,  hoping  to  discourage  the 
blanket,  but  after  a  very  few  days  these 
girls  invented  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  not 
wearing  their  wraps,  and  welcomed  the 
eold  weather,  that  they  might  go  back  to 
the  blanket.  uobotuy  pay.  ’ 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


Gray  November 


November  is  a  nun.  The  naked,  drub 
maples  look  down  upon  a  carpet  of  bright 
golden  leaves  that:  lie  beneath  them  like 
a  cast-off  garment..  Hod,  orange  and  blue 
for  October,  but  gray  for  November.  The 
birds  are  reduced  to  crows  aud  sparrows, 
the  corn-fields  become  more  somber  with 
each  succeeding  rain.  The  clouds  that 
were  so  white  are  like  unwashed  wool 
skimming  across  the  sky  by  handfuls,  and 
bringing  down  occasional  showers  of 
sleet-  moisture  that  chills  as  it  strikes, 
tints  urging  us  to  build  the  first,  warm 
tires  of  the  season,  a  contrasting  color  in 
red.  leaping  flames.  The  weather  rather 
seems  to  ask.  “What  have  you  done  Avith 
your  last  Summer’s  wages?  <  >ld  man 
Please  Remit  will  soon  be  hero.”  And  the 
head  of  the  family  glances  apprehensively 
at  bis  woodpile. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  bringing  back  that 
fine  story  of  the  Pilgrims  who  originated 
it.  It  is  a  tale  that,  never  has  lost  'ts 
charm.  The  theme  is  hope,  faith  and 
courage.  It  is  easy  enough  to  he  hopeful 
when  the  Spring  wind  blowing,  but 
the  November  wind  is  apt  to  turn  courage 
into  pessimism.  The  April  optimist  be¬ 
comes  the  November  pessimist,  as  if  be 
had  used  too  much  hope  at  the  start,  and, 
bein'?  out  of  it.  must  wait  until  Spring 
to  replenish.  Alas,  no  one  loves  a  pes¬ 
simist.  or  Avnnts  to  winter  with  one.  for 
When  lie  loses  hope  he  loses  his  good  na¬ 
ture.  and  it  requires  a  very  active  sense  of 
humor  to  cope  with  such  a  one  cheerfully. 
Tt  is  a  pessimist  that  protests  against. 
Thanksgiving  Day  because  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  thankful  for.  And  if  it  were  not 
for  that  little  baud  of  conservative  men 
and  women  who  saved  a  little  hope  to 
tide  them  through  ir  would  be  harder  to 
answer  these  people  who  would  fun  the 
world  by  money. 

There  is  n  flurry  of  excitement  in  our 
little  home.  Daddy  is  going  South  for  Iho 
Winter  in  our  automobile.  There  have 
been  many  promises  made  and  many  still 
in  the  making.  The  man  from  Florida,  who 
is  going  along  ns  general  manager,  has 
agreed  to  bring  back  anything  from  a 
palmetto  to  an  alligator.  This  indudes  a 
“talk  polly,”  a  bunch  of  bananas  aud  a 
box  of  oranges.  “My  1”  says  Daddy, 
“you  must  write  these  things  down.” 
Tint  Elsie  is  thinking  hard.  Could  they 
bring  one  of  those  tiny  little  Shetland 
ponies?  I  have  to  smile  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  strange  load.  Florida  is  1.S00 
miles  from  here,  which  is  a  matter  of 
many  camping  places.  However,  you  can 
buy  a  heating  plant  in  the  5  and  10c 
store  for  “be.  aud  canned  heat  for  10c  a 
can  that,  will  burn  four  hours  and  boil 
a  cup  of  water  in  five  minutes.  This  is 
very  different,  from  hunting  up  a  doubtful 
supnly  of  firewood,  especially  after  or 
duriug  a  rain. 

1  have  lea  ril'd  to  nurse  the  lighting 
plant  und  put  in  a  fuse.  The  woodshed 
is  full  and  coal  in  (he  cellar.  There  is 
n  large  supply  of  sugar,  flour  beans  and 
bacon — such  arc  my  preparations  for  my 
new  position  as  caretaker.  The  cow, 
horses  and  hens  are  under  my  manage¬ 
ment.  This  might  be  a  hardship  if  I  were 
not  a  farm-raised  woman,  but  as  it  is  it 
will  rather  be  fun  playing  independence. 

Grandmother  and  little  Jane  have 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  wash  the  dishes 
everv  time.  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch 
the  fine  dignity  of  little  Jane,  as  Avith  the 
dishpnn  on  two  chairs,  she  puts  in  plenty 
of  soap.  Nobody  interferes,  for  she  is  a 
conscientious  child,  and  would  weep  real 
tears  over  being  put  off  the  job  when  she 
is  doing  her  verv  best  work.  “Don’t  that 
plate  look  bright  and  clean?”  she  cries 
happily,  and  then  blushes  when  wo  look 
too  long. 

Here  is  a  thought  suggested  by  the 
trend  of  the  times:  Isn’t  it  unite  possible 
that  by  the  time  Elsie  and  little  Jane  art- 
grown  u)i  good  housekeepers  will  he  held 
in  higher  estimation  than  stenographers? 
It  seems  reasonable  when  one  thinks  of 
the  growing  demand  for  .hose  who  work 
i.i  the  home,  right  now  in  the  present  day. 
As  women  take  more  and  more  to  busi¬ 
ness,  so  nin-t  homes,  however  well  pro¬ 
vided  for.  lack  the  comforts  that  can^  only 
exist  where  a  good  housekeeper  is  at 
work  day  after  day.  One  can  send  out 
the  laundry  and  take  meals  at  the  res¬ 
taurant.  biit  that  does  not  create  a  home. 
It  is  ray  guess  that  in  time  t here  Avill  be 
few  places  AA'here  a  girl  can  earn  as  much 
inoncA  as  a  good  cook  can  command.  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  good  manners  first,  but  don’t 
forget  tin-  art  that  is  taught  just  as  their 
bonds  come  within  reach  of  your  dhow. 

I.ittle  Jane  is  (ini shod  with  her  dish¬ 
washing.  and  comes  bopping  through  the 
doorway,  both  feet  at  one.,  like  a  spar¬ 
row.  1  expect  to  be  invited  to  share  that 
big  piece  of  toast  <be  has  in  her  hand, 
and  am  not  disappointed.  Elsie  is  home 
from  school,  for  it  is  Saturday,  and  they 
an-  putting  on  their  sweaters  for  a  roll 
in  tin-  leaves,  while  the  sun  is  looking  out. 

The  swarm  of  bees  that  came  to  us  Iasi 
May  have  met  with  disaster.  The  season 
has  been  too  rainy  for  th.o  making  of 
honey,  and  Fall  found  them  Avith  nothing 
to  cat.  We  opened  the  hive  just  too  late. 
There  they  lay  on  (lie  floor  of  the  hive  ill 
a  sorry  little  heap,  fallen  starving  from 
the  empty  comb  A  few  bad  died  with 
their  heads  -til!  in  the  empty  cells  they 
might  hnvi  been  living  yesterday.  Ama¬ 
teur’s-  cnrcb-s'iicss.  and  all  av  can  do  is 


say:  “li  is  too  bad.”  and  pass  on  the 

experience  that,  others  may  protit  by  il- 

The  crown  are  scolding  over  the  poor 
corn  crop.  Them  will  not  be  the  usual 
amount  of  ears  on  the  stalks  to  tide  them 
through  the  Winter.  At  tin-  mill  corn  is 
reported  as  being  scarce  and  hard  to  get, 
and  most  fields  Avill  he  husked  early.  The, 
New  York  potato  crop  is  practically  dug, 
ami  farmers  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
Coining  announcement  of  tin  December  1 
estimate.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  Fall 
ro  do  woik  like  Fall  plowing,  and  election 
day  found  most  of  us  ready  for  Winter. 

The  man  from  Florida  has  done  well 
Avith  the  chicken; „  and  now  presents  me 
with  a  pullet,  flock  of  (50  strong.  So  1 
have  started  them  eating  ground  feed. 
A  bag  of  buekAvhuat.  a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag 
of  wheat  and  of  oats  ground  together  is 
a  very  good  dry  mash  to  start  them  lay¬ 
ing  early.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
chickens,  but  am  always  able  to  get  eggs 
in  Winter.  Ruekwbeiit  is  high  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  fulfills  the  requirements  of  that, 
ingredient  in  the  ration.  It  is  possible  to 
buy  buckwheat  from  one’s  brother  farmer 
without  using  the  middleman,  when  it 
has  not  been  raised  on  the  farm,  which 
also  can  be  raid  of  the  rest  of  the  ration. 
These  are  handsome,  well-bred  Red  pel¬ 
lets.  Sixty  is  too  many  for  tin-  henhouse. 

Out  in  tin-  garage  the  affairs  of  prepara¬ 
tion  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  new 
brake  lining  has  been  adjusted,  and  the 
front,  seat  made  removable,  so  that  one 
can  lie  down  in  tin-  car  at  night.  Our 
tourists  are  ready  t > *  start  tomorrow.  We 
are  all  a  little  thrilled  at  tin-  prospect. 
Will  they  get.  homesick  aud  turn  back? 
And  how  will  they  make  the  hills  ofl’enn- 
sylvania?  It  will  be  a  new  experience 


for  all  of  us.  Daddy  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  how  potatoes  are  grown  in  other 
States;  will,  I  hope,  be  enabled  to  see  his 
own  farming  in  a  new  perspective.  It 
Will  be  good  for  him  spiritually  and  phys¬ 
ically’.  I  have  no  doubt  that  til  of  us  left 
here  at  home  will  gain  something  from 
being  left  on  our  own  resources;  anyhow, 
avc  intend  to  show  what  we  can  do.  1  do 
not  envy  them  the  journey  so  much  as 
might  be  tboueht. 

Here’s  to  a  happy  Thanksgiving  Day. 

AIRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


Saltino  Pork  and  Preparing  Pork 
Products 

The  following  is  the  Government 
formula  for  pork  sausage:  65  lbs.  fresh 
lean  meat.  155  lbs.  fat.  1%  lbs.  salt,  2  os. 
fine  sage,  1  oz.  ground  nutmeg,  4  oz.  black 
pepper.  Cut  the  meat  in  smnll  pieces, 
mix  in  the  seasoning;  then  put  through 
the  grinder,  using  rln-  small  plate.  After 
it  is  well  ground,  mix  thoroughlv  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  uniformly  seasoned. 

For  dry-cured  pork,  for  each  100  lbs. 
mix  well  together  S  lbs.  salt.  2*4  lbs. 
molasses  or  syrup,  warmed  slightly.  2  oz. 
saltpeter.  oz.  black  pepper.  2  oz.  red 
pepper.  Rub  the  mixture  over  the  meat 
thoroughly .  and  pack  it  away  in  n  barrel, 
box,  or  on  a  table.  About  the  third  day 
break  bulk  and  repack  to  insure  thor¬ 
ough  contact  with  the  cure  mixture;  then 
allow  tin-  meat  to  remain  till  the  cure  is 
completed.  Allow  two  days  in  cure  for 
each  pound  that  an  individual  piece 
Avcighs ;  thus  a  10  lb.  bam  will  take  20 
days.  After  the  meat  has  cured  hang  it 
in  tin-  smokehouse  without  washing. 
When  tin-  meat  is  packed  in  tight  barrels 
the  liquid  formed  will  aid  in  curing  the 
heavier  pieces,  which  should  be  at  the 
bottom. 

For  brine  eure,  allow  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  meat.  0  llts.  salt,  2 If*  lbs.  sugar  or  4 
lbs.  molasses.  2  oz.  saltpeter,  4  R>  g.-ils. 
AV/iter.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  10  lbs. 
of  salt,  is  preferable.  Allow  four  days  for 
curing  each  noimd  of  bam  or  shoulder, 
and  throe  davs  for  each  pound  of  bacon 
and  smaller  pieces’.  Thus  a  15  lb.  ham 
Avoubl  take  f.U  days,  ami  a  piece  of  bacon 
weighing  10  lbs.  .'!0  days.  All  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  pi  need  in  cold  water  and  avpII 
stirred  The  brine  mixture  should  he 
made  the  day  before,  so  Get  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  a  re  completely  dissolved.  I’lacc  the 


hams  on  the  bottom  of  the  container, 
shoulders  next,  bacon,  soles  and  small 
cuts  on  top.  Cover  with  boards  weighted 
with  stones  or  bricks,  as  iron  rusts  and 
stains  tin-  meat.  Pour  the  pickle  in,  and 
be  sure  it  covers  the  meat  thoroughly. 
In  seven  days  lake  out  the  meat,  remove 
the  pickle,  pack  the  meat  iu  again,  weight, 
it  down,  and  again  cover  with  the  pickle. 
Repeat  this  process  every  seven  days  un¬ 
til  cure  is  completed,  then  wash  in  luke- 
Avarru  water,  and  smoke  till  a  good  chest¬ 
nut  color. 

In  smoking,  hang  pieces  so  they  do  not 
touch.  Green  hickory  or  maple  wood  is 
best  for  smoking.  Resinous  woods  should 
never  be  used,  as  they  give  an  objection¬ 
able  flavor  to  the  meat.  Corncobs  may 
be  used,  blit  they  deposit  carbon  on  the 
meat,  giving  a  dirty  appearauee.  The 
tern  •erature  should  not  go  higher  than 
120  deg.  From  36  to  48  hours  may  give 
a  good  color,  but  if  the  meat  is  to  he  kept 
for  some  time,  longer  smoking  is  desirable. 
When  smoked,  allow  the  meat  to  cool  until 
linn  and  hard,  and  then  wrap  in  heavy 
paper  and  put  in  muslin  sack.  Remove 
the  string  by  which  the  meat  Avas  hung 
during  smoking,  as  this  should  not  be 
used  for  hanging  after  the  meat  is 
wrapped.  In  cloning  the  sack  make  a 
double  Avrap  before  tying  the  string,  hs 
this  will  prevent  the  entrance  or  insects. 
Each  sack  may  then  he  painted  oA’er  Avith 
melted  paraffin,  or  with  yellow  wash  made 
as  follows :  lbs.  barium  sulphate,  1  oz. 

dry  glue,  I  Vj  oz.  chrome  yellow,  0  oz. 
flour,  Half  fill  a  pail  with  water  and 
mix  in  the  flour,  breaking  un  all  the 
lumps.  .Mix  the  chrome  yellow  in  a  quart 
of  water  In  a  separate  vessel,  add  the 
glue,  aud  pour  all  into  the  flour  mixture, 
living  all  to  a  boil  and  add  the  barium 
Sulphate,  stirring  constantly.  Make  the 
wash  a  day  before  using.  Stir  while  using 
and  apply  with  a  brush. 

The  head  is  generally  used  for  making 
head  cheese,  but  odds  and  ends  may  he 
used  also.  The  head  must  be  shaved  dean, 


nostrils,  eyes  and  ear  drums  removed. 
The  fattest  part  of  the  head  is  generally 
used  for  lard.  When  cleaned,  soak  in 
'•old  water  for  some  tim*-  to  extract  blood 
and  dirt.  After  thoroughly  cleaned,  cover 
with  water,  and  boil  .rill  the  meat  sep¬ 
arates  from  the  bones.  When  thoroughly 
cooked,  take  out  the  meat,  reserving  the 
liquor.  Remove  all  hones  and  chop  the 
meat.  For  each  56  lbs.  of  meat,  use  lRj 
Ilf.  salt,  .4  oz.  blin  k  pepper,  l  oz.  allspice 
and  -1  oz.  ground  doves;  moisten  Avith  2 
gals,  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled.  Mix  thoroughlv  and  put  in  squar*? 
pans,  weighting  while  cooling  to  make  it 
si  did. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple. — Prepare  a  pig’s 
head  as  for  head  choose.  When  well 
cooked,  remove  all  the  hones  and  chop 
the  meat  line.  Set  the  liquid  in  which 
the  meat  /as  cooked  aside  until  cold: 
then  take  the  cake  of  fat  off  the  top  anil 
return  liquid  to  the  fire.  When  if  boils, 
put  in  the  chopped  meat  and  season  well 
with  popper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil  again, 
and  thicken  with  eornrnenl,  as  you  would 
in  making  ordinary  coriimeal  mush,  by 
letting  it  Git)  slowly  through  the  lingers 
to  prevent  lumps.  Took  an  hour,  stirring 
constantly  _  at  first,  then  moving  back 
Where  it  will  simmer  gently.  When  done, 
pour  Into  a  shallow  pan  to  mold.  To  serve, 
cut  in  thin  slices  and  brown  in  n  frying- 
pan.  Some  of  our  readers  use  buckwheat 
for  thickening  instead  of  comment,  hut 
that  Ave  buy  is  always  thickened  with 
corn  meal. 

Souse. — Glean  pigs'  feet  ami  ears  well; 
cover  av i tli  cold,  slightly  salted  water, 
and  lioil  till  tender.  Pack  in  stone  jars 
while  hot,  and  cover  while  pickle  is  pre- 
pared.  T  half  a  gallon  of  cider  vinegar 
nlloAV  half  a  cup  of  while  sugar,  three 
dozen  whole  black  pepper  corns,  a  dozen 
blades  of  mace  and  a  dozen  cloves.  Roll 
one  minute,  then  while  boiling  pour  over 
tin  meat  and  put  cover  on  the  container. 
Tt  Avill  lie  ready  for  use  in  two  days,  and 
will  keep  some  time.  The  meat  may  lie 
eaten  Gold,  or  dipped  in  batter  or  bread 
crumbs  and  fried  brown. 


Automobile,  Schools  and  Churches 

Tt  has  been  pretty  well  established  that 
th'1  automobile  has  been  in  many  eases 
responsible  foe  the  decline  of  the  ooiiuG\\ 
church.  One  1ms  oiiIa  In  visit  one  of  the 
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many  lake  resorts  on  Sunday  to  see  why 
this  is  so.  At  these  places  one  may  see 
many  fares  that  wre  formerly  fan  iliar 
in  the  country  Sunday  school  and  church 
services.  I  loth  Gunnery  and  <  ily  eliurehes 
are  showing  a  diminishing  attendance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  automobile,  l'enpb  from  the 
country  make  Sunday  excursions  to  the 
city  and  Go*  city  dweller  feels  that  Sun¬ 
day  is  his  only  chance  in  get  close  to 
nature.  Driving  to  the  country  on  Sun- 
daj'K  is  not  confined  to  owners  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Parties  are  made  up  and  a  car 
hired,  and  expenses  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  party.  “.Man  made  the 
cit.v.  but.  God  made  the  country,”  and  did 
such  a  good  job  of  it  that,  one  can  hardly 
blame  the  city  worker  for  wanting  to  get 
away  from  his  environment. 

While  the  automobile  ha-  caused  the 
decline  of  the  “little  whirr  church,”  it  is 
equally  responsible  for  ninny  vacant  little 
red  school  hoi  i  scs.  With  good  roads  it  is 
easier  for  the  children  to  attend  the 
town  high  school  several  miles  away  than 
to  walk  a  'mile  or  two  to  the  district 
school.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  many 
sections  to  sec  an  automobile  loaded  to 
capacity,  which  means,  in  many  cases,  as 
many  as  eati  get  inside  and  as  many  more 
ns  are  willing  to  stand  upon  the  running 
board,  headed  for  town  or  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  depending  upon  the  time  of  day. 
Whore  a  family  owns  a  car  the  children 
Avill  start  for  school,  picking  up  neighbor 
children  on  the  way.  There  are  enough 
who  attend  the  town  high  school  under 
such  conditions  to  cut  down  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  district  school  to  a  point  below 
the  minimum  required  to  entitle  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  services  of  a  regular  teacher. 
This  often  leaves  several  children  in  a 
district  who  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  attend  the  graded  school  in  town,  or 
who  arc  not  able  to  attend  because  of 

title  the  district  to  a  teacher.  This 

means  of  instruction.  I  have  in  mind  a 
district  in  which  there  was  no  school  at 
all  last  year  because  there  were  not 
enough  children  of  school  age  to  en¬ 
title  the  district  to  a  teacher.  This 

year,  by  enrolling  two  names  from  an  ad¬ 

joining  district,  which  I  understand  has 
no  teacher  because  of  a  lack  of  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  pupil-,  this  district 
hits  been  able  to  secure  a  teacher.  As  the 
minimum  Avage  is  $100  per  month,  it  will 
cost  $10  p* •  r  month  for  each  of  the  10 
pupils  of  this  district.  Rut  if  they  are 
thoroughly  taught  the  “three  R’s"  and  a 
wholesome  regard  for  those  tilings  that 
give  them  n  good  atari  oi  the  road  to 
become  useful  citizens,  the  money  av i  1 1  be 
Avail  spent.  Anri  in  the  great  game  of 
life  I  will  wager  that  these  sntt.e  boys 
and  girl-  will  hold  their  own  against  their 
little  friends  who  attend'd  the  village 
school,  and  all  but  became  bow-legged 
and  stoop-shouldered  carrying  about  the 
required  number  of  text  hooks.  Many 
of  these  acquire  a  nun-  email*  ring  of  a 
great  number  of  subjects  from  their 
hooks,  a  lot  of  up-to-date  slang,  and  learn 
to  roll  a  cigarette  with  one  hand,  and  in 
a  year  Or  two  begin  to  look  upon  the  farm 
ns  “pretty  tame.”  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  can  forever  get  away 
From  it  Mother  and  father  suddenly 
grow  old-fa sbiOned.  and  Mary,  who  lias 
invited  a  girl  friend  1o  spend  the  week¬ 
end  Avith  her.  lias  no  time  to  help  Avith 
the  Saturday’s  work.  John  no  longer 
feels  it.  his  duty  to  help  father  do  the 
chores  or  haul  up  the  year's  supply  of 
wood. 

In  one  ease,  at  least,  the  automobile 
has  gone  farther  than  to  cut  down  the 
attendance  of  the  cit.v  church.  Tin*  ac¬ 
companying  picture  show.-  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  Less  than  six  months  ago  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  stone  church  stood  upon  the 
site  noAv  occupied  by  this  filling  station. 
The  tilling  station  is  at  the  intersection 
of  two  street  ear  lines,  s<  it  is  evident 
rlmt  the  church  avas  not  an  isolated  place. 
The  tilling  station  is  in  the  city  of  At¬ 
lanta.  The  district  school  referred  to  is 
in  North Avestern  Ohio.  j.  d,  pickett. 


Making  Sauerkraut  for  Home  Use 

Earthenware  jars  arc  th*'  best  contain 
ers  for  kraut,  but  straight-sided  barrels 
of  cypress  uni . a  be  used.  \x  i 1 1 1  a  layer  of 
loose  cabbage  or  grape  leaves  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Trim  off  the  outer  green  leaves  of 
the  cabbage,  and  remove  the  core.  Rut  a 
layer  of  cabbage  in  the  container,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  continue  until  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  full,  using  in  the  proportion  of 
1  lb,  of  salt  to  It)  lbs.  of  cabbage.  Sprinkle 
salt  over  tbi>  toil  layer  of  cabbage,  and 
then  I  over  ii  otic  or  two  layers  of 
cheesecloth,  tucking  it  down  at  the  sides 
Rut  on  this  a  plate  or  piece  of  hoard  (d<* 
not  use  pine),  and  place  a  weight,  on  tins. 
Let  the  kraut  remain  in  a  moderately 
warm  room  until  fermentation  ceases 
(eight  or  ten  days’!  ;  then  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  Tt  may  be  sealed  with  melted  par¬ 
affin.  forming  a  layer  1  ■<  in.  thick  over  the 
surface. 

Several  of  our  readers  can  sauerkraut, 
thus  keeping  it  very  conveniently.  Tn 
many  cases  it  is  not:  cooked,  but  tilled  into 
jars  to  about  1  in.  from  the  top  The 
jar  is  then  tilled  to  overflowing  Avith  the 
brine,  rubber  ring  and  t « *• ,  adjusted,  and 
-filed  light.  A  Western  reader  uses  the 
following  method  of  canning :  Rut  on 

ranee  in  granite  dish  pm  **r  stew  pan. 
cover  with  brine  from  jar,  adding  water, 
if  nece-saiv.  cover  closely  and  bring  to 
ho  1! ;  boil  10  minutes,  pack  into  glass  jars, 
press  down  well,  cover  av  :b  not  brine. 
Will  keep  indefinitely,  and  ili  be  bettor 
than  if  kept  in  open  ve— p]  through  the 
season. 


t  Fillinti  station  that  Took  the  Place  of  <>  t'hureh 
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Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  splendid  Indian  Summer  is  still 
with  us.  The  frost,  in  late  Oetoher  black¬ 
ened  the  tender  plants  fully  exposed,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  my  office  building  the 
('annas  this  7th  day  of  November,  are 
still  green,  and  some  of  the  roses  still 
blooming,  and,  of  course,  the  ’mums  are 
in  full  col oi\ 

Speaking  of  roses,  I  wish  to  tell  our 
readers  what  a  fine  thing  there  is  in  the 
Llybrid  Tea  class  in  the  rose  called  Gen¬ 
eral  MaeArtliur.  It  is  a  different  shade 
of  crimson  from  the  “Jack,”  having  a 
cast  of  carmine.  But  it  beats  "Jack”  a 
long  way  in  making  flowers,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  bloomers  I  have. 
It  makes  not  only  beautiful  buds,  but 
splendid  open  roses.  I  cut  fine  bloom 
from  it  November  3.  about  the  last  for  the 
season.  A  large  very  double  flesh-color 
Tea  rose  is  still  blooming:  I  am  sorry 
that  the  name  of  this  rose  has  been  lost. 
It.  is  still  making  a  number  of  buds  aud 
flowers.  Even  my  Crimson  Rambler  has 
some  red  clusters.  This  is  rather  differ¬ 
ent  from  (the  first  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
blers,  ami  is  called  the  Flower  of  Fair- 
field,  or  Fverblooming  Crimson  Rambler. 
It  does  usually  make  a  partial  bloom  in 
August,  and  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
darker  than  those  of  the  old  Crimson 
Rambler.  In  the  garden  a  patch  of  let¬ 
tuce,  the  Iceberg,  is  trying  hard  to  head 
before  freezing  weather,  but  it  looks 
rather  doubtful.  The  large  white  French 
turnip,  a  sort  of  white  rutabaga,  is  now  in 
use,  and  good.  I  do  not  grow  the  Strap- 
leaf  turnips,  except  a  few  of  the  Milan 


Away  back,  grandmother  was  kept  busy  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night  trimming  and  cleaning  oil  lamps,  rubbing  for  hours  over  a  wash-tub, 
ironing  and  cooking  in  hot  and  cold  weather  over  a  red  hot  stove,  laboring  over 
the  churning,  skimming  the  milk  with  a  ladle,  carrying  and  pumping  bucket 
after  bucket  of  water.  No  wonder  life  of  the  farm  meant  nothing  to  her  but 
a  toilsome  grind. 

On  thousands  of  successful  farms  today  many  farm  wives  are  uncomplainingly 
doing  their  work  with  no  more  facilities  for  lightening  their  labors  than  grand¬ 
mothers  had.  Yet,  at  the  very  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  credit  for  the  farm 
success  is  due  her.  Give  her  fifty  per  cent  of  the  benefits. 

Provide  electricity  for  the  farm.  Today,  WILLYS  LIGHT  Certified 
Electric  Service  is  available — dependable — powerful  electric  light  and  power 
that  every  farm  can  enjoy,  no  matter  how  isolated.  It  will  flood  the  home, 
barn  and  yard  with  bright,  cheery  light.  It  will  run  scores  of  labor-saving 
household  and  farm  conveniences.  It  is  all  that  makes  farm-life  easier  and 
happier,  more  profitable  for  mother,  the  children  and  yourself. 

Investigate  WTLLYS  LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service  today.  Learn 
about  its  inbuilt  reliability  that  guarantees  certain  Service  and  Satisfaction. 
Get  Free  Demonstration  and  estimate  of  installation  to  fit  your  needs.  There 
is  a  painstaking,  conscientious,  WILLYS  LIGHT  dealer  near  you  who  will 
give  you  all  the  particulars,  and  who  will  see  that  what  you  buy — WILLYS 
LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service — is  constantly  maintained. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog,  full  particulars  and  easy  terms  of 
payment.  Take  this  step  toward  the  most  needed  improvement  on  your  farm. 
Write  now.  Address  Dept.  309 . 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 
The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

i  Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems 


Provide  more  light  for  the  chickens 
with  WILL  VS  LICIIT  and  get  more 
eggs.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  l hoi  your 
extra  profits  will  pay  operating-costs. 


Every  mart  appreciates  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  bright,  clear  light  for  shaving. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  conveniences 
in  a  multitude  providedby  WILLI’S 
LIGHT. 


*////. 


and  Up 


There  is  a  sire  to  fit  your  needs 
• — as  much  or  as  little  power  as 
you  may  require  and  terms  of 
payment  you  can  afford. 


Tower  and  Light  with  the  Quiet  Knight 


FUR  COATS,  WRAPS.  ftOBES7RlJ6S 

made  from  hides  foe  anvAskin  with  hair  on 


C  T > 1  partnentu,  wirin 
°  and  durable.  made  to 
order  trom  HORSE.  COW 
or  fur  beano?  nnimaln 
Gloves  and  e»|*  from  the 
trimming.  Save  60  to  76%. 
We  tan  them 
you  wear  them 
t'rir  garment*  repaired  ami 
remodelled. 

HIIK  JS-p.  CITiHIfil'I. 
How  to  prepare  skins i 
allows  stylet-,  privrn, 

nompi,  reliable  service 
from  specialists  in  fn,  t„u. 
ning,  manufacturing  aud 
taxidermy. 


Cut  Your  Wood 


with  an  Ireland  Straight-Line  Ring  Snw  Machine.  Coal 
w  ill  be  hard  to  obtain  this  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  cutting  the  wood.  A  machine  with  the  ability  of 
the  one  shown  above  will  pay  for  Itself  within  a  few 
weeks.  Write  today  for  description  ana  pines  on  all 
W  oodsuwing  Machinery  for  Frill  use 
The  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  at  Syracuae.  N  V.  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  are  distributers  of  our  lino 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  Inc. 

11-13  Stalo  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


074  \ 

Weal  Are. 
Rochoster,  N.  V 


'  Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co. 


Horse 

Power 

Hercules 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1923  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stamp— t  o 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple; 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  'em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  thin  any  other 
method  Make  tug  money  pulling  stumps  tor 
your  neighbors  Pull  slump*  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machiacs.  Lat¬ 
est.  most  up-to-the-minute  Improvements.  Send 
Cl  tt •  ^  ww  todi\  for  catalog  and 

$  ■  BlOO  special  folder. 


e*m  hf 
v.  meats 


Pulverizes  1 

LIMESTONE 


Hand 

Power 

Hercules 


Centerville,  Iowa 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  .loraey  Pint*'  Dermrlment  of 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Cailut  shipments  of  fruits  ami  veg¬ 
etable*  were  not  as  heavy  as  usual  last 
week,  only  about  775  carloads  being  re¬ 
ceived,  compared  with  nearly  9U0  carloads 
for  each  of  the  two  previous  weeks.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  attracted  hut  little  attention 
from  the  trade.  Most,  of  the  offerings 
were  only  of  fail-  quality,  and  for  these 
there  was  a  slow  demaud.  New  York 
State  Wagoner  and  Stark.  2 1  •_*  -in.,  brought. 
$4  per  bbl.,  while  some  York  from  West 
Virginia  and  Stnyman  from  Delaware 
sold  for  $3.75  per  bbl.  Apples  sold  in 
bushels  ranged  chiefly  75c  to  $1  •  with  a 
few  large  Greenings  bringing  25  to  50c 
hu.  hamper  more.  Cranberries  sold  on 
a  slow  market  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  bu. 
crate.  Cauliflower  was  somewhat,  scarce, 
and  prices  adnvnced  a  little,  and  good 
celery  held  firru,  Receipts  of  grapes  have 
been  falling  off.  but  prices  have  also  de¬ 
clined.  Early  in  October  there  was  a 
good  demand  for  Eastern  Concord  grapes 
in  12-qt.  climax  baskets  at  $1  per  basket, 
but.  the  market,  declined  rather  rapidly, 
selling  November  10  around  03c  per  bas¬ 
ket.  York  State  Danish  cabbage  sold  on 
a  draggy  market,  very  little  of  it  having 
value  above  $8  or  $10  per  ton.  although 
the  last  of  the  week  a  lit  tle  worked  out  at 
higher  prices.  An  unusually  large  atn>>unt 
of  sweets  have  been  thrown  on  the  market 
this  Fall.  Large  amounts  arc  generally 
stored  in  producing  sections  for  marketing 
purpose*  later  in  the  reason.  but  the.  crop 
was  so  large  this  year  that  the  storage 
houses  would  not  hold  them,  resulting  in 
heavy  shipments  and  a  low  market.  \  ir- 
ginia  stock  sold  in  Philadelphia  around 
$1  per  bid.:  Delaware  sweets,  50c  per 
bu. :  ami  Jersey  sweet-  potatoes,  30  to 
(55c  per  %-bu.  basket,  the  best  coming 
out  of  storage.  White  potatoes  moved 
very  slowly,  and  although  a  steady  to  firm 
market  was  reported  at  >  veral  shipping 
points,  the  demand  has  ben  a  light  one 
and  the  movement  limited.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  forecast,  added  nearly  a  million  bush¬ 
els  t"  the  October  1  estimate,  the  greatest 
gains  being  in  New  Jersey  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  On  the  other  hand,  .Maine’s  crop 
shrunk  to  about  20.250.000  bu.,  with 
Aroostock  Connly  holding  al»"Ut  the  same 
as  last  month,  but  only  about  one-half  of 
its  1021  crop.  The  other  Maine  counties 
did  not  show  up  as  well  as  exacted,  due 
to  rot  and  low  yields.  Reports  indicate 
that  considerable  quantities  or  potato 
acreage  will  not  be  harvested  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  due  to  low  prices, 
lack  of  storage  room  and  various  other 
causes,  and  the  Government  agencies  are 
urging  a  closer  grading  of  all  potatoes 
and  the  shipping  of  only  the  best  Jersey 
potatoes  have  ranged  chiefly  35  to  4ac 
per  •X.-'bu.  basket,  while  Wisconsin  and 
New  York  round  white  sold  November  1  I 
at  sl  75  to  $1.85  |H-r  150-lb.  sack.  Pep¬ 
pers  from  Jersey  nr-  becoming  -earce.  and 
good,  sound  stock  sold  well.  Southern 
districts  are  shipping  peas,  string  beans 
and  some  of  the  lettuce  and  a  few  tmna 
toes  Telephone  peas  from  tin  Norfolk 
section  sold  around  $4.50  per  haK-barrc] 
hamper,  while  lettuce  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bn.  hamper.  Onions  were  very  dull, 
best  Middle  Western  selling  $1.00  to 
$1.05,  a  few  Michigan  going  at  $1.75  per 
100-lh.  sack. 

EGOS 

Fancy  fresh  eggs,  desirable  for  the  best 
trade,  were  scarce,  the  in  rket  firm  and 
prices  advanced  oil  this  class  of  stock 
about  4c  per  dozen  for  the  week  ending 
November  1 1.  nearby  extra  firsts  selling 
at  02c  per  doz.  and  firsts  50  to  >>Se  doz. 
Supplies,  however,  were  mostly  mixed, 
held  and  fresh  eggs,  the  market  on  such 
being  dull  Riid  irregular  as  they  came  in 
competition  with  storage  stock,  refriger¬ 
ator  firsts  selling  31  to  32<-  doz.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  reports  there  were 
10b. 370  cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  14th.  compared  with 
135,480  cases  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

POULTRY 

Fancy  live  poultry  lias  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  but  inferior  stork  was  little  wanted. 
Heavy  colored  fowl  ranged  28  to  30c. 
while  small  sizes  sold  for  about  10c  per  lb. 

Broil <  rs  weighing  1  to  1 1  •  •  lbs. 
and  heavy  Spring  chickens  ranged  23  to 
25c  lb.  Dressed  poultry  was  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  steady  prices,  heavy  fresh- 
killed  fowl  packed  in  barrels  wholesaling 
at  30c  lb  while  the  nearby  Spring  chick¬ 
ens.  weighing  1%  to  2  IDs.  each,  sold  up 
to  35e.  Those  averaging  about  3  Jbs., 
however,  were  valued  at  25  to  27c,  Near- 
bv  Spring  ducks  were  quoted  nl  20  to  30<*, 
and  fancy  turkeys  52  to  55e  lb.  Reports 
from  Texas.  Minnesota  and  some  other 
States  indicate  that  a  larger  crop  of  tur¬ 
keys  will  be  available  than  last  year,  but 
many  Stales  report  a  lighter  crop,  and 
on  tin-  whole  it  looks  as  though  a  model 
ate  amount  of  fresh -killed  turkeys  would 
be  available.  Weather  conditions  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  play  an  important  part  in  the  fat¬ 
tening  and  shipping  of  turkeys.  The 
amount  of  imports  from  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  the  present  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  have  a  hearing  on  the  market,  and 
the  prospective  prices  for  tin  holidays  are 
still  uncertain,  predictions  ranging  from 
15c  per  lb.  lower  than  last  year  to  only 
a  few  cents  lower.  Lust  year  wholesale 
prices  in  New  York  for  best  Western 
dressed  turkeys  ranged  from  54  to  5$c 


per  lb.  At  present  shippers  are  paying 
25  to  30c  lb.  for  live  turkeys  in  Texas, 
while  Maryland  anil  other  nearby  turkey 
raisers  are  getting  45  to  50c,  according 
to  reports. 

HAY  A\n  STRAW 

Good  Timothy  hay  was  in  fair  demand, 
No.  2  Timothy  selling  $10  to  $20  per  ton, 
and  light-  c-loved  mixed  $18  to  $10  ton. 
rndergrados  of  hay  wore  quiet  and  of 
irregular  value,  but  rye  straw  was  scarce 
and  firm  at  $21  to  $22  ion.  Oat  straw 
sold  on  a  slow  market  at  $13  per  ton, 
while  wheat  straw  was  in  fair  demand  at 
$13  to  $13,50  a  ton.  n.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENOICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  25e;  round  steak, 
lb..  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  18c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c; 
pork  loin,  lb..  27c;  sliced  ham.  lh„  30  io 
35c;  bacon,  lb.,  20c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
35c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  32c;  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
25c:  dressed,  lb..  30c;  six-weeks-old  pigs, 
each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  18c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
32c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  35e; 
fowls  lb..  34c:  gee  ie  and  ducks,  lb..  40c; 
broilers  lb.,  35c, 

Lggs,  extra,  white,  75c;  brown.  75c; 
ordinary,  70c;  duck  eggs,  80c;  milk,  qt., 
10c;  buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  qt..  5c; 
cream,  qt.,  80c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  50c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  48c; 
cheese,  cream,  lb.,  31c;  skim,  17c;  cot- 
i.uge  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese,  roll, 
10c. 

Apples,  bu„  75c  to  $1.35;  beets,  bu., 
$1.30;  berms,  qt  ..  10c;  celery,  bunch,  10c ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c:  carrots,  lb..  4c ; 
<  -cumbers,  each.  3  to  4c;  greens.  peck, 
15c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  Boston,  5c; 
onions,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  green,  bunco,  5c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  00c;  pumpkins  each,  5  to 
I0e;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c:  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2%c;  spinach, 
peck,  15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  do;  bread,  37-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c;  vinegar,  gal., 
40c;  sweet  cider,  gal..  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c:  heavy-,  ID..  12c; 
veal,  lb..  10c ;  mutton,  lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  20  to  25c; 
chickens.  5h„  15  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  guinea  liens,  each, 
75c  I"  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
15c;  chickens,  lb..  25  to  38c;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  Id  to  45c:  rabbits, 
lb..  35  to  40o. 

Politer,  lb.,  45  to  55c;  eggs,  75  to  00c; 
duck  eggs,  75  to  SOe;  Italian  cheese,  lb.. 
40c. 

Hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3:  apples, 
bu.,  50c  to  $2;  grapes,  lb.,  4<-;  pears,  hu., 
ode  to  $1,25;  quinces,'  b'l.,  $1.50;  honey, 
qt.,  05  to  75c;  per  cap,  20  to  25c. 

Beans,  Lima,  >m..  $3,50;  dry.  bu..  $3.75 
to  $4;  beets,  dog,  bunches,  30c;  bu..  $1 ; 
cabbage,  d<>z.  heads,  30  in  50c;  carrots, 
do/.,  bundles,  3dc ;  bu.,  50  to  doc;  celery, 
doz.  bundles.  It)  to  75c;  eggplant,  each, 
10  to  25c:  endive,  doz.  heads,  35  lo  75c; 
garlic.  111..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  doz.,  25  to 
40c;  Boston,  doz..  10  to  90c;  onions, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  dry,  bn.,  title 
to  81;  potatoes,  bu..  70  to  75e;  .small, 
40  in  45c;  parsnips,  doz.  Puiidies,  30c ; 
bu..  $1;  romaine.  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  bu..  50e  to  $1  ; 
pumpkins,  crate,  $1  ;  Hubbard  squash, 
each,  10  to  20c;  lb.,  2  to  Je. 

liny.  No,  1,  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$17:  No.  3,  $14;  Timothy.  $20.  Straw, 
ton.  $10  to  $18, 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  14  to  17c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  I2c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb..  18  to  20c;  dressed  bogs,  light, 
lb..  12  to  1  lc;  heavy,  lb..  0  to  10e ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  21  lo  26c:  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  lie;  mutton.  ]li„  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  1$  In  21c. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  light.  It).,  20 
to  22c ;  colored,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  lb., 
18  td  21c:  old  roosters.  ID..  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowl,  each.  30  to  40c;  ducks,  lb., 
22  In  21c:  geese,  lb.,  1$  to  22c;  turkeys, 
lb..  30  to  40c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c, 

Eggs,  05  to  Toe:  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb..  32  to  35e. 

Apples.  best,  Ini.,  75c  to  $125.;  seconds, 
bu,  40  to  50c;  bbl..  $2  to  $1;  chestnuts, 
lb.,  25  to  30c ;  pears,  lilt.,  75c  to  $1  ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  lai.,  75c  to  $1  ;  butternuts,  bu.;  75c 
to  $  1 . 

Meets,  doz,  hunches,  20  to  25c;  14-qt. 
basket,  35  to  15c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2 
to  $3;  cabbage,  doz,,  30  to  45c;  ton,  $7 

10  $10;  carrots,  bu.,  00  to  75c;  (on.  $12 
to  $15:  celery,  doz.  bunches.  Id  to  Ode ; 
Hubbard  quash,  lb..  114  to  2c;  lettuce, 
good.  doz.  heads.  IO  to  15c;  onions,  dry., 
bu..  75  to  90c ;  peppers,  green.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket  ,  75c  to  $1  ;  red.  14-qt.  basket,  $Or  to 
$1 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  55  to  title;  pumpkins, 
doz..  50  to  75c;  parsnips,  hu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75  to  90e;  turnips,  bu.,  05 
to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  hunches, 
35  to  40c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40 

1 1  r  50c. 


Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  $6.50;  white  marrow,  $0;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $0.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  yellow  eye  and  Imperials.  $0. 

Hides, — Steers,  No,  1.  lit.,  11c:  No.  2, 
10c:  cows  and  heifers,  No.  1.  lie;  No, 
2.  10c;  butts  and  stags,  lb,,  do ;  Imrse- 
hides.  each,  $2  to  $3;  Spring  lambs,  each, 
75c  to  $1.25:  call'.  No.  1,  15c;  No.  2, 
14e;  wool,  fleece,  tb.,  32  to  34c;  un¬ 
washed.  medium,  30  to  32c;  fine,  35  to 
88c. 

Wheat,  hu.,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  90  to  92c;  oats,  53c;  rye, 
92  to  95c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $23;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  hold  pretty  steady.  The 
supply  is  good  enough  to  last  till  the 
Southern  stuff  begins  to  arrive,  towards 
Spring.  Potatoes  are  bringing  farmers 
only  about  10  cents,  but  apple*  keep  up. 

BUTTER  <11 EKSE — EGGS 
Butter,  quiet;  creamery.  Hi..  45  to  53c; 
dairy,  42  to  48c;  crocks.  4(1  to  18c:  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  31c.  Cheese,  quiet :  flats,  -ti 
to  27c;  daisies.  longhorns,  l.imburgor.  27 
to  28c;  Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Lggs,  steady; 
hennery,  doz.,  50  to  78c;  State  and 
Western  candled.  48  to  dOc;  storage.  30 
to  38c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  lb..  50 
to  55c;  fowls,  22  to  32c;  broilers,  38  to 
40c;  chickens,  22  to  20c;  old  roosters,  22 
to  23c;  ducks,  34  to  35c;  geese,  20  to  21c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  .17  to  25c; 
Springer*.  17  to  24c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks.  22  to  25c;  geese.  22  to  23c. 
apples. —  cota  tores 

Apples,  steady  :  McIntosh  and  'Wealthy, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Spy*.  McIntosh,  Snow, 
King.  Wolf  River.  $1  to  $1.75;  Greening, 
Tallman.  Sweets.  75c  to  $1;  seconds.  50 
to  75c.  Potatoes,  dull:  best  homegrown, 
bu.,  dt>  to  doe:  seconds.  10  to  5(V;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweet s,  hamper.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  bid..  $1.90  to  $2. 

Kurils — GRAPES 

Pears,  steady :  Sheldon,  hu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Anjou.  Duchess.  50c  to  $1.25; 
Meurro  Rose.  $2  to  $2.25;  second s._ 25  to 
75c.  Quinces,  dull;  No.  1,  bu..  75c  to 
$1 :  No.  %  25  to  50c.  Cranberries,  50-lb. 
box,  $7  to  $7.75.  Grapes,  dull ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malagas  and  Tokays,  keg.  $3  to 
.810.  Melons,  quiet;  California  Casabas 
and  honeydews,  box,  $1  to  81.75. 

Beans,  quiet :  kidney,  cwt.,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  marrow.  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  87  to  $7.50.  Onions,  linn;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Ebenczvr,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
81.75;  Spanish,  small  crate.  81.85. 

VEGET  MILES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Means,  hamper, 
83.25  to  $4.50;  beet.-,  bit,.  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  lot)  head*,  $2.50  to  $4  ;  carrots,  bu.. 
50  to  dOc ;  cauliflower,  bn.,  $1  to  $3; 
celery,  bunch,  40c  in  $4  ;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  endive,  doz.  heads, 
00  to  90c;  letjncc,  box,  50  to  75c;  pars¬ 
ley.  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30.-:  parsnips, 
bu.,  81.25  to  81.50;  pumpkins,  hu.,  40  to 
50c;  radishes,  doz.  hunches,  30  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.  to  $1.25;  squash,  bit.. 
60  to  75c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  basket.  $2  1>» 
$2.25;  turnips,  white,  lai.,  $1  to  81.50; 
yellow,  50  to  title;  witter  creeps,  doz. 
bunches.  35  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  firmer;  white  comb,  lb.,  25  to 
2Sc ;  dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  syrup, 
scarce;  best,  gal.,  81.75  to  82;  common. 
81.40  to  81.50. 

Keep 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  817 
to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  straw. 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  $28;  middlings. 
$29;  red  dog,  834.50;  cottonseed  tneal. 
$50.25;  oilmen!  $53;  hominy,  834:  glu¬ 
ten,  $39.75;  out  feed.  $15.50;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $29.25.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lb*..  87  to  $8;  red  kidney. 
$7.50  to  $8.50:  yellow  eye.  $7.50  to  $8.50. 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  19%  to  50c;  good  to 
choice,  44  to  48c:  storage.  35  to  45c. 
K.GGS 

Nearby  hennery,  90  to  92c;  gathered, 
choice,  80  ro  X5e ;  storage.  30  to  32c. 
apples 

Greening,  bbl..  $2.50  to  83;  McIntosh. 
$5  to  $s;  Baldwin.  $2.50  to  $4;  King.  82 
to  $3,50;  boxes.  75c  to  $1.50. 

BRUITS 

Cranberries.  %  bbl..  $5  D  •  $0.50; 

quinces,  bu.  basket,  $1.25  to  $!.•»<);  pears, 
bu..  $2  to  83.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  ID.  bag,  $1..i0  to  $1.00; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $1.50  iii  $1.75. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
squabs,  doz..  $3.50  to  8S ;  ducklings,  lb.. 
30  to  31c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  string 


beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  spinach,  box,  50 
to  75c. 

FRESH  fish 

Arrivals  on  the  wharf  November  14 
were:  Cod,  106,700  lbs.;  haddock,  253,- 
000  lbs. :  mackerel,  56,400  lbs.  Prices 
ran ; 

5%c;  mackerel,  12%  to  13c. 


Cod,  414  to  9c;  haddock,  5  to 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  16,  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  November  Class 
1  finid  milk,  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-milo 
zone.  $2.90  per  100  lbs. :  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2.25.  Pool  price 
for  October  milk  $2.21  per  100  lbs.  for 
3  per  cent  fat.  20c  per  100  to  be  deducted 
on  certificate  of  indebtedness. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. .  . 

•50% 

® 

.51 

Good  to  choice . 

.47 

(a> 

.50 

Lower  grades . 

.34 

0 

.37 

Dairy,  best . 

.48 

(a) 

.49 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.36 

0 

.45 

Packing  stock . 

.28 

0 

.34 

CHEESE 

Wh.  milk,  new,  f’ey.. 

.26% 

0 

.27 

Average  run  . 

•25% 

(a). 

.26 

Skims  . 

.16 

0 

.20 

Utica,  N.  A*.,  market.. 

■24% 

EGGS 

White,  Oh.  to  f’ey.... 

.89 

0 

.90 

Medium  to  good.... 

.70 

(a) 

.85 

Mixed  col’s,  u’by.  best. 

.72 

0 

.75 

Lair  to  good . 

.50 

0 

.65 

Gathered,  best  . 

.64 

fa) 

.66 

Common  to  good... 

.35 

0 

.50 

S  torn  ge  . 

.25 

0 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.52 

0 

.56 

Common  to  good. . . . 

.34 

fa i 

.42 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

.36 

0. 

.40 

Fair  to  good....... 

.30 

0 

.34 

Fowls  . 

oo 

l*Wt 

0. 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.17 

0 

.18 

1  lucks  . 

.28 

0 

.30 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

0 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz.... 

3.50 

0 

1 0.00 

Dark  . . 

2.50 

0 

3.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

8.35 

0 

10.00 

Bulls  . 

3.75 

0 

4.50 

Cows  . 

1 .25 

0 

5.50 

Calves,  p’me  v’l,  cwt.. 

12.00 

0 

15.00 

Culls  . 

5.00 

0 

7.50 

Hogs  . 

8.50 

0 

9.50 

Sheep.  109  lbs . 

4.00 

0 

7.00 

Tdiinhs  . . 

1 1 .00 

tip 

16.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

0 

2.00 

Per  bbl . 

2.00 

fa} 

9.00 

Pears.  Seekol,  bbl.... 

4.00 

0 

7.50 

Kieffer.  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

Quinces,  bu . 

.75 

0 

1.75 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

8.00 

0 

12.00 

Grapes.  18-lb.  bkt. . . . 

.50 

0 

.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  bunches.  .  . . 

2.00 

0 

2.75 

(Mr  rots.  bu . 

.75 

0 

1.00 

.40 

2.00 


crate 


Cabbage,  100  lbs . 

Lggplant.  bu . 

Lettuce,  bit . 

<  hiions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  bean*,  bu.. 

Tomatoes,  ti-iill 

Hothouse,  lb . 

Turnips,  bbl. 

Cucumbers,  hu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl.  . 

Watercress.  100  bobs 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

Long  Island.  180  lbs... 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl... 

GRAI X 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York 
Wheat.  No  2.  red.... 

No.  1,  Northern.... 

No.  2.  Durum . 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow.  . . 

Oats.  No.  2.  white.... 


,i<i 

1 .25 

1.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

' 

1 .25 
2.00 
4.00 
.50 


1.50 

2.8? 

l.oo 


0 

0 

0 

ffl 

0 

fa) 

0 

0 

fill 

0 

0 

0 

(<0 

(TO 

'<0 


0 

0 

0 


.i.i 

0.50 
3.00 
2.25 
2  5f 1 
2.00 
.7*i 
1.75 

3.50 

2.50 

.20 

1.75 

5.00 

6.00 

.75 

2.00 

1.60 

3.00 

1.75 


Rye  . 

Barley  ■  .  • 
Muck  wheal . 


$1.37 
1.43 
1.24 
.91 
.55 
1 .02 


ITav,  No.  1 

No.  2 _ 

No.  3 

Clover  mixed 
Straw,  rye  . 


cwt . $1 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy 


83 

14  to  1.98 


23-50 
22  00 
20.00 
19.00 
23.00 


fa) 

0 


24.00 
23.00 
(a)  21 .50 
0  23.00 
00  25.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk- 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Certified 
Certified,  tit 
1  tuttermilk. 


A,  bottled,  qt. 
It,  hotled,  qt. 
M,  bottled,  pf. 
M,  loose,  qt... 

it . 


.IS 

.15 

.10 

.11 

28 

.17 

.10 


Cream,  heavy. 

%  pt. 

.30 

Mutter,  best  •  •  . 

.57 

0 

.5b 

Cheese  . 

OO 

0 

Oe- 

•o  i 

Lggs.  best.  doz. . 

.95 

0 

1.00 

Gathered  .... 

,55 

0 

.75 

Fowls  . . 

.40 

0 

.45 

Chickens,  lb.  .. 

.45 

0 

.50 

1  ‘nt  a  toes,  lb.  .  .  . 

.02 

0 

.03 

<  Inions,  1b . 

.05 

0 

.10 

Lettuce,  bead  .. 

.10 

0 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.0.5 

0 

.10 
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Human  Interest  Notes 


Salt  and  the  Negro 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  Hope 
Farm  man  says  about  salt  and  the  negro. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  younger 
generation,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
about  the  older  ones ;  they  do  not  want 
salt  in  their  bread  Most  of  these  old- 
school  cooks  will  take  out  the  corntneal 
or  dough,  whichever  it  is  they  are  making 
for  the  ‘‘white  folks’  "  dinner,  and  bake 
theirs  separate  and  without  salt.  It  al¬ 
ways  impressed  me  as  a  queer  taste :  l 
never  before  connected  It  with  a  racial 
characteristic.  F. 

Georgia. 

The  reference  was  made  to  a  new  book 
by  Prof.  Armitage,  entitled  “Diet  and 
Race.”  The  author  discusses  the  effect 
of  salt  upon  color,  and  in  order  to  make 
his  point  clear,  discusses  the  diet  and 
physical  character  of  many  different 
races.  Most  of  our  American  negroes 
trace  hack  to  Africa,  and  it  seems  that 
there  are  many  various  tribes  or  races. 
They  differ  in  size  and  general  character, 
even  more  widely  than  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Some  of  these  nations  in  the 
interior  have  no  access  to  salt  and  rarely 
eat  it,  while  others  are  located  near  salt 
mines  or  deposits.  Many  or  most  of  the 
American  negroes  came  originally  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa — brought  down 
from  tile  interior  by  slave-drivers. 
Armitage  seems  to  make  it  dear  that 
some  of  these  slaves  came  from  regions 
where  salt  was  hard  to  obtain.  Tn  some 
cases  the  people  dislike  salt,  and  will  not 
eat  it  willingly.  We  have  no  doubt  some 
of  the  American  negroes  have  inherited 
this  habit. 


A  Short  Course  in  Agriculture 

I  notice  you  advise  other  people  in 
trouble,  so  I  am  asking  for  a  little  of 
your  advice.  I  am  a  young  man,  will 
soon  he  20.  and  have  only  a  country  school 
education.  I  live  on  a  general  stock  and 
fruit  farm  with  my  parents.  I  intend 
to  make  farmiug  my  business,  so  I 
would  like  lev  attend  tin*  university 
short  course  in  agriculture,  but  m,v  father 
objects,  as  he  says  I  could  not  learn 
enough  of  practical  value  in  the  short 
course  to  be  worth  the  money  it  would 
cost  mo.  I  have  about  $000  saved,  nud  I 
expect  it  would  take  about  $500  tn  see 
me  through,  so  I  am  not  hindered  finan¬ 
cially.  Do  you  think  I  could  learn  enough 
of  practical  value  to  make  it  worth  while 
attending,  and  would  you  advise  me  to 
go?  p. 

Yes.  we  think  you  could,  hut  it  will  de¬ 
pend  more  on  you  than  on  the  university. 
We  hesitate  to  give  direct  advice  in  cases 
of  this  sort.  We  do  not  know  the  hoy — 
his  personality  or  tixity  of  purpose,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  appear  as  opposing  his 
father.  Most  fathers  know  their  own 
hoys  better  than  other  people  onn,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  said  that  some  parents 
never  seem  to  understand  what  their  chil¬ 
dren  need.  We  have  had  charge  of  many 
children,  and  have  already  sent  six  of 
them  to  college.  There  are  several  more 
who  want  to  go.  If  we  had  a  boy  who 
was  willing  to  work  and  invest  his  own 
money  in  education,  we  should  feel  that 
we  were  doing  him  a  wrong  in  opposing 
him. 

Twenty  years  from  now  the  untrained 
man  or  woman  will  he  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  trying  to  live  what  we  may 
call  a  good  life.  There  are  t<»  be  so  many 
wonderful  changes  in  industry  that  only 
a  trained  and  reflective  mind  can  appre¬ 
ciate  them.  We  see  all  about  us  men  and 
women  struggling  through  life  confused 
and  disappointed  because  they  cannot 
seem  to  comprehend  what  life  really  is 
and  what  its  purpnsa  may  be.  The  col¬ 
lege  training  may  not.  and,  in  fact,  it 
does  not.  always  givo  a  man  aud  woman 
the  power  In  go  out  at  once  and  make  ex¬ 
tra  money.  It  does  more  than  that — it 
may  give  a  peace  and  charm  to  life  which, 
without  interfering  with  a  man’s  power 
to  create  and  earn,  shows  him  how  to 
lead  the  good  life. 

If  we  could  go  back  to  youth  once  more 
and  take  with  us  the  record  of  a  rather 
strenuous  life,  we  should  by  all  means 
plan  for  a  college  course  of  some  sort. 
\\’e  do  not  believe  that  the  work  done  at 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is  as 
practical  or  useful  as  it  might,  be.  There 
are  many  undesirable  influences  at  any 
college,  but  there  is  always  the  chance 
for  a  clean,  earnest  young  man  to  get 
what  he  needs  and  get  it  without  loss  of 
character.  If  one  of  our  own  boys  asked 
this  question,  we  should  by  all  means 
say — go ! 


A  Caterpillar  Weather  Prophet 

What  do  you  know  about  telling  what 
kind  of  a  Winter  we  will  have  by  look¬ 
ing  at  a  caterpillar?  There  is  a  woman 
here  who  claims  she  can  tell,  but  she  does 
not  tell  how.  c.  H.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Wo  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
but  we  understand  the  theory  on  which 
these  prophets  work.  They  say  that 
nature  looks  ahead  for  a  hard  Winter 
and  prepares  for  it  by  providing  plants, 
animals  and  insects  with  thicker  clothing. 
When  the  corn  husks  are  extra  thick  and 
heavy,  or  when  there  is  an  ^stra  crop 


of  nuts,  it  is  claimed  that  nature  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  hard  Winter.  When  animals 
put  on  a  thick  and  heavier  Winter  coat 
of  hair.  that,  is  regarded  as  tu  sure  *ign. 
Very  likely  this  woman  has  worked  out 
some  sort,  of  observation  for  insects,  and 
figures  from  it  about  the  severity  of  Win¬ 
ter. 


Possibilities  in  Vaudeville 

What  do  you  know  about  the  people 
v.  ho  advertise  for  amateurs  for  the  vaude¬ 
ville  stage?  They  claim  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  actors  ami  actresses  in 
vaudeville,  and  for  a  few  dollars  they 
will  teach  anyone  how  to  get  on  the  stage 
and  what  to  do  after  they  get  there.  They 
say  it  is  easily  learned  and  enormous  sal¬ 
aries  are  being  paid.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  it  is  easy  and  the  pay  is  extra, 
the  field  would  be  overcrowded.  Theri 
are  some  very  simple  acts  performed  on 
the  vaudeville  stage,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  these  actors  wouldn’t,  get  very  big 
pay.  and  that  they  wouldu’t  be  in  'much 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person 
has  a  gift,  a  beautiful  voice  or  tremendous 
strength,  so  he  can  do  astounding  things. 


or  if  he  is  inventive  and  can  contrive 
something  very  interesting  or  comic,  it 
seems  evident  that  he  would  not  have  any 
trouble  getting  on  the  stage,  (’an  you 
tell  me  how  an  earuest  person  (who 
would  like  to  become  an  actor  1  should 
proceed  to  get.  on  the  vaudeville  stage? 

Canada,  o.  B. 

We  know  very  little  about  such  people, 
but  we  believe  they  are  simply  trying  to 
get  your  money  without  giving  fair  equiv¬ 
alent.  The  great  development  of  the  mov¬ 
ing-picture  business  has  hurt  the  vaude¬ 
ville,  and  there  is  now  comparatively  little 
demand  for  such  “artists.”  The  life  is 
not  a  desirable  one,  and  only  a  few  gifted 
people  can  ever  hope  to  earn  large  sal¬ 
aries.  Our  advice  is  to  let  the  stage 
severely  aloue.  If  anyone  chance  to  show 
superior  talent  for  such  work,  he  will 
have  little  trouble  in  attracting  attention. 


“Friend  Hubby”  in  the  House 

Your  suggestion  to  the  woman  who 
complains  of  her  husband  locking  up  a 
room,  to  use  an  ax,  is  just  another  case 
of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  woman 
is  in  the  right  all  the  time.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  case  of  a  woman  who.  to  all 
appearances  a  “nice  little  woman,”  is 
really  a  fiend  as  far  as  friend  hubby  is 
concerned.  .  B.  c. 

In  the  case  mentioned  we  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  woman  was  right.  There 


may  be  cases  where  the  man  does  not  get 
his  rights,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
imposition  is  put  on  the  woman.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  cases  where  “friend  hubby” 
needs  the  attention  of  a  “friend”  to  stir 
him  up  to  duty. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  case  ?u  the  State 
of  Washington  wher**  a  man  was  brought 
into  court  to  tell  why  his  children  were 
not  in  school.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
his  wife  was  the  boss,  and  that  he  had 
very  little  to  say  in  his  home.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  any  such  man  nailing 
up  the  door  of  a  room. 


Bees  and  Fruit 

I  have  read  item,  “Bees  a  Nuisance  on 
r  ruit,  and  am  writing  this  in  defence  of 
the  bees.  We  bare  about  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  from  strawberries  to  apple,  peach 
aud  pear  trees;  also  10  colonies  bees.  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  bees  are  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  fruit  growing.  It 
may  be  that  occasionally  bees  will  suck 
juiee  from  fruit  that  has  started  to  de¬ 
cay  or  is  left  on  trees  until  overripe  and 
cracks  open,  but  I  shaM  have  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  proof  before  I  will  believe  that  bees 
ever  start  the  trouble  by  puncturing  or 
breaking  skin  of  sound  and  healthy  fruit 
of  any  kind.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  bees  are  a  great  benefit  to  the 
fruit  grower  in  pollinating  the  blossoms. 

Connecticut.  FRANK  c.  DOWD, 


Electric  Lights  Lengthen  the  Short  Winter  Days 


The  farmer  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
winter  around  the  farm  buildings  feeding  and 
caring  for  his  stock,  and  making  the  needed 
repairs  of  his  farm  machinery  in  preparation 
for  the  planting  season. 

It’s  during  these  short  dark  days  that  he 
has  a  real  helper  in  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant  that  will  supply  him  with 
safe  and  convenient  light  around  the  bam 
and  with  power  for  his  grindstones,  water 


pump,  feed  grinder  and  the  other  machine 
tools  he  uses. 

The  Westinghouse  Light  and  Power  Plant 
will  work  for  you  day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer.  It  is  easy  for  you  or  anyone  else 
on  the  farm  to  operate.  It’s  so  simple  in 
design  and  mechanism.  And  it’s  easy  to 
own,  as  well,  for  it  more  than  pays  for  itself. 
Send  us  the  coupon  below  and  we’ll  tell  you 
more  about  it. 


Sestinghouse 


Light 

and 

Power 
Plant 
Easy  to 
Operate 


Farming  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co . 
Fast  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  information  about  the  Westinghouse  Light 
and  Power  Plant. 

Name . . 

(*,  O.  Address . . . ,,,,,,  R.N.Y.-24 
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Joab’s  farm,  ami  no  man  ever  tried 
harder  to  please  his  wife.  1-Jut.  that  “per¬ 
fect  husband”  always  stood  in  the  way. 
He  kept  the  wood  box  well  filled,  onl> 
to  hear  her  say : 

"Hiram  split  the  wood  finer  than  that, 
and  lie  never  brought  iu  crooked  stick 
or  left  dirt  on  the  floor." 

Joab  raised  the  best  crop  of  wheat  on 
that,  lower  40  of  liis,  and  everyone  said 
it  was  the  record,  but  Mary’s  comment 
was : 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  the  crop  that 
Hiram  raised  the  year  before  he  died.” 

There  was  talk  of  nominating  .loab  for 
the  Legislature  as  a  sound  business  can¬ 
didate.  He  might  have  been  elected,  but 
Mary’s  comment  led  him  to  refuse  the 
nominal  ion. 

"My  Hiram  might  have  been  elected  if 
he’d  wanted  it,  and  what  a  speech  he 
could  make  V* 

When  they  had  the  Old  Home  celebra¬ 
tion  they  elected  .Toab  president  of  the 
meeting,  lie  did  well — had  on  his  new 
clothes  and  a  new  hat.  Everybody  spoke 
of  it,  and  several  made  Comment  : 

*T  want  to  say,  -Mis’  Ilenshaw,  that 
your  .Toab  did  well.  He  looked  fine.  We 
were  all  proud  of  him!” 

“Yes.  but  I  told  him  not  to  wear  that 
red  necktie.  Hiram,  now,  would  have 
made  a  wonderful  president!” 

And  so  it  went  all  through,  and  patient 
•Toab  went  silently  about  bis  work  with 
that,  great  hunger  in  his  heart.  And  you 
(Continued  on  Page  1405) 


ship  about  their  relations.  Most  women 
are  born  politicians,  and  Mary  Jones  was 
an  experl  advertiser  as  well  In  her 
heart  she  knew  Joab  ns  a  sound,  steady, 
reliable  character,  but  after  her  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  "perfect  man"  she  knew 
rlie  value  of  a  harness  on  her  partner. 

"There  never  was  such  a  man  as 
Hiram.  Everything  he  did  was  right!” 

-That  was  what  greeted  Juab  when  ho 
steered  the  subject  in  the  direction  of 
Hiram’s  successor.  Many  a  man  fully 
acquainted  with  lliram's  record  would 
have  been  stung  into  retort,  but  Joab 
was  too  much  in  love  with  the  widow, 
and  ho  meekly  endured  all  such  remarks, 
until  finally  the  widow  concluded  that 
the  time  had  come  for  melting — sit  least 
in  part. 

Joab  made  Ms  last  appeal  while  sitiiug 
in  the  rocking  chair  iu  the  widow’s  little 
sitting  room.  The  baby  bad  been  sitting 
on  his  kuee.  She  had  fallen  asleep  with 
her  little  body  curled  up  under  bis  arm. 
For  the  child,  with  that  wonderful,  in¬ 
stinctive  judgment  of  character  which 
most  children  possess,  had  always  loved 
“Unde  Joab.”  The  widow  looked  across 
the  room  at  this  group — the  strong,  hon¬ 
est  man  who  had  won  the  heart  of  her 
baby,  and  she  knew  that  here  was  a  man 
to  be  trusted.  Yet  what  she  said  was: 

"Yes.  .Toab,  I  consent,  but  you  know 
that  Hiram  was  the  finest  husband  that 
ever  lived.  No  one  can  equal  him.” 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  was  Joab  Ilenshaw  who  settled  the 
estate,  such  as  it  was,  and  did  all  those 
things  that  a  true  friend  can  do  at  such 
a  time.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the 
widow  and  Joab  both  knew  that  if  these 
two  were  to  live  in  the  same  town  there 
must  he  something  more  than  friend- 


Du  Pont  makes  powder  —  not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name  “DU  PONT” 
or“BALLlSTlTE”,  printed  on  the  car- 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DK  NEMOURS  &.  CO..  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


STANDARD  LOADS  of 


SHOTGUN 


DUPONT  (Bulk)  SMOKELESS 

I  GAUGE  oz  !|16  GAUGE  OZ  1 70  GAUGE  Ot  || 

PRAMS  SHOT  DRAWS  Sim}  PRAXIS  MIDI  <11 U 


Kind  of  Game 


Joab  was  a  farmer  in  a  Western  State 
when  I  knew  him,  years  ago.  lie  was  a 
silent,  kindly  man  who,  up  to  a  certain 
Thanksgiving  Day,  went  through  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  iris  life  with  r  strange  hunger  at 
bis  heart.  You  might  hr  vo  called  it  ridicu¬ 
lous,  for  Joab  was  a  prosperous  man  with 
a  good  farm,  a  good  wife  and  a  pleasant 
home.  Yet  the  hunger  was  there.  Joab 
was  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  he  had  a 
sort  of  dry  humor  which  cracked  out  of 
him  al  unexpected  times.  He  went  on  a 
visit  once,  to  a  distant  town,  and  his 
folks  took  him  along  to  prayer  meeting. 
The  speaker  chanced  to  be  one  of  those 
loud  talkers  who  stop  now  and  then  and 
demand  “Am  I  right  ?”  “Listen !”  or 
“Deny  it  if  you  can !”  .Such  gentlemen 
do  not  lead  us  to  thankfulness  even  at 
this  season.  The  subject  at  this  prayer 
tneeliug  was  “Perfection.”  I  regard  that 
as  a.  dangerous  topic  for  ordinary  folks 
to  discuss,  since  they  will  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  perfect.  Everyone  could 
see  rlmt  the  leader  of  this  prayer  meeting 
regarded  himself  very  highly.  He  was  up 
there  fishing  for  a  compliment,  and  he 
used  good  bait. 

“Sbowr  me  the  perfect  man!”  he  thun¬ 
dered.  “Where  is  he?  Has  anyone  ever 
seen  him?  J  pause  for  a  reply!” 

Then  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience 
Joab  Heusbaw  spoke  up: 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  him  !” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“He’s  dead!” 

“Who  was  he?  'Where  did  he  live?” 

“He  was  iny  wife's  first  husband!” 

Well,  it  ended  the  meeting.  They  tried 
to  sing  a  couple  of  hymns,  but.  as  one  of 
the  leaders  said,  they  “didn’t  sound  de¬ 
votional,”  and  all  the  rime  .Toab  Ilen¬ 
shaw  >at  there  with  a  surprised  look  on 
his  face,  as  though  he  wondered  why  the 
utterance  of  an  evident  truth  should  af¬ 
fect  people  in  any  such  way ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  Joab  could  prove  that  he  had 
spoken  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  testi¬ 
mony  of  bis  wife.  You  see,  years  before, 
Joab  and  IT i ram  Jones  bad  been  friendly 
rivals  for  tlic  hand  of  Mary  Rogers.  I 
have  an  idea  that  Mary  really  preferred 
Joab  (til!  but  his  first  name,  as  she  said) 
Hh  an  was  th<  bctt<  r  talker,  anfi 
could  make  a  finer  display  of  his  limited 
wares.  You  see,  ibis  thing  of  offering 
yourself  to  a  much-desired  young  woman 
is  largely  a  matter  of  salesmanship. 
Joab’s  love  for  Mary  made  him  a  lit  tie 
timid,  and  he  never  could  put  bis  best 
argument  before  her.  A  good  salesman 
must  have  a  sort  of  bluff  and  fearlessness 
about  him.  lie  is  not  out  to  benefit  the 
buyer — he  is  after  his  money  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mary,  after  herself.  “Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,”  and  Hiram 
walked  off  with  the  prize.  Joab  was  a 
“good  loser,”  and  In  acted  as  “best  man.” 
I  have  an  idea  that  even  at  the  altar 
Mary  had  some  little  argument  in  her 
mtmi  as  to  which  was  the  better  man. 
Joab  settled  down  on  bis  father’s  farm, 
Steady  and  silent.  Iu  truth  Hiram  cante 
to  be  something  of  a  “gay  bird,”  but 
strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  more  lie 
danced  about  the  more  Mary  sang  Ins 
1 1 raises.  Very  likely  there  were  wise  old 
heads  iu  the"  neighborhood  that  wagged 
solemnly  at  pointed  comparisons  be- 
t ween  steady  Joab  and  unsteady  Hiram, 
and  that  may  have  stimulated  Mary  to 
her  vigorous  defence  of  her  husband. 
And  then  Iliram  died  About  all  he  left 
his  widow  was  a  little  girl  some  four 
years  old,  for  the  farm  was  well  mort¬ 
gaged  and  not  very  productive.  And  the 
Widow  Jones  put  01  deep  mourning  and 
decided  to  devote  tin  rest  of  her  life  to 
singing  the  praises  of  In  r  departed  hus¬ 
band.  She  sold  win. i  was  left  of  the 
farm,  and  took  ber  li’tff-  daughter  into 


Turkey 

Geese 

Brant- 
Large  Ducks 

Medium  Ducks 
Grouse 
Pratne  Chicken 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

Small  Ducks 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 

Quail 
Snipe 
Woodcock 
Shore  Birds 

Reed  Birds 


Traps-hootii 


BALLISTITE  (Dense)  SMOKELESS 
If  BALLISTITE  I  Sense )  Powder  is  desired  order  by  grains. 
A  comparison  follows  of  Bulk  and  Dense  Loads  : 
PRAMS  GRAINS  PRAMS  GRAINS 

3'A  equivalent  to  I'-i  equivalent  to  TO 

3’.  <  -  TO  TVc  •  •  W 

3  »  -  04  7  -  »  16 

Th.  •  12  1*4  ’  14 

*  In  1T-Cauge  loads  only,  use  No  T  Shot . 


When  you  do  get  the  rime  for  a  few  days’  shooting, 
you  uant  to  make  every  shot  count.  If  you  select 
standard  loads  from  the  table  above,  you  don't 
need  to  worry  about  your  ammunition.  A  century 
of  experience  will  be  behind  your  trigger  finger. 


What  every  man.  wants  in  a  shotgun 
powder  is  given  him  in  “Du  Pont” 

and  “Ballistite” . that  means 

confidence  —  and  that  means 
a  full  game  bag.  Is  that  not  rea¬ 
son  enough  to  look  for  the  name 
on  the  carton  and  top  shot  wad? 


SHOOT  DUPONT 
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Just  Potatoes 

“Potatoes  only  50c  a  bushel !"  This  is 
the  time  to  eat  them. 

Have  you  ever  tried  baking  them  in 
slices?  Scrub  them  well,  and  cut  in  thick 
slices,  lengthwise;  soak  for  10  minutes 
in  cold  water,  then  lay  in  a  large  pan 
without  overlapping,  and  bake  about  20 
minutes  in  a  piping  hot  oven.  They  will 
puff  up  and  turn  golden  brown,  and  are 
delicious  when  well  buttered. 

Here  is  a  new  wrinkle  for  scalloped 
potatoes:  One  pint  of  raw  potatoes  in 
thin  slices;  season  with  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dust  with  flour,  if  you  like. 
I’lgce  iu  a  deep  buttered  dish,  and  add 
one  cup  of  chicken  broth,  cover  and 
bake  45  minutes.  Oyster  liquor  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  broth. 

Tty  the  way.  potatoes  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily.  in  the  words  of  the  old  riddle,  "  make 
the  butterfly.”  One  00 n  always  have 
savory  fat  on  hand  from  bacon  or  sau¬ 
sages.  or  from  beef,  lamb  or  poultry, 
tried  out  with  a  pineh  of  sweet  herbs  or 
other  savory  seasoning,  and  such  fat  is 
often  the  best  of  butter  substitutes  in 
cookery. 

If  you  like  buttermilk,  you  will  like 
this  odd  way  with  warmed-up  potatoes: 
Iieat  two  tablespoons  of  fat  in  the  frving 
pan,  stir  in  two  cups  of  chopped  potatoes, 
and  toss  them  about  until  they  begin  to 
color,  adding  seasoning  to  taste.  Then 
stir  in  one  cup  of  rich  buttermilk  aud  sim¬ 
mer  for  live  minutes.  Serve  on  crisp  toast. 

Potato  Cream  Soup. — Three  large  po¬ 
tatoes.  boiled  and  mashed  add  1  qt.  of 
scalded  milk  and  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per.  celery  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  onion 
juice.  Blond  one-fourth  cup  of  peanut 
butter  with  a  little  of  the  hot  soup,  and 
gradually  stir  it  iuto  the  rest;  serve  with 
fried  croutons  or  crackers  buttered  and 
browned  in  the  oven. 

Potato  salad  is  an  old  favorite,  not 
incapable  of  new  touches. 

Potato  Salad  with  (’ream  pressing. — 
Six  potatoes,  boiled  in  their  jackets. 
When  cold,  pel  them  and  cut  in  dice, 
using  a  sharp  knife  to  avoid  mashing. 
Season  with  salt,  paprika  and  an  onion 
cut  very  fine,  aud  vary  by  adding  one 
cup  of  diced  celery  or  one  or  more  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  For  the  dressing,  beat  one 
cup  of  cream  with  an  egg-beater  until 
it  thickens,  adding  a  half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  the  same  of  mustard  and  a  quarter 
cup  of  vinegar.  Pour  over  the  salad, 
mix  with  two  forks,  and  garnish  with 
parsley  or  celery  tips. 

Potato  Pepper  Salad. — Six  diced  pota¬ 
toes.  two  green  peppers  chopped  fine. 
Arrange  in  layers  in  a  salad  bowl  lined 
with  shredded  lettuce,  and  pour  over  all 
a  good  French  dressing. 

Mashed  Potato  Salad. — Two  cups  of 
well-seasoned  hot  potato,  put  through  a 
ricor  and  measured  liglitlv;  one-half  cup 
of  mayonnaise  and  nue-half  teaspoon  of 
onion  juice.  Beat  together  when  potato 
is  cold,  adding  one  cup  of  diced  celery. 
Serve  on  heart  leaves  of  lettuce,  topping 
each  with  a  cream-cheese  hall  in  a  red- 
popper  riDg. 

Potato  Buns. — One  cake  of  compressed 
yeast,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  milk,  scalded  and  cooled,  one-half  cup 
of  mashed  potatoes,  two  cups  of  flour. 
Boat  together  smoothly  and  let  rise  half 
an  hour.  Then  add  one-half  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  one  egg  beaten  with  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  two- 
thirds  cup  of  currants,  with  2%  cups  of 
flour,  or  enough  for  a  soft  dough.  Cover, 
aud  let  rise  iu  a  warm  place  until  doubled 
in  bulk.  Form  into  buns,  and  let  rise 
1 hours,  or  until  light.  Bake  about 
half  au  hour. 

RACHEL  F.  PAHI.GREX. 


Freshening  Musty  Hickorynuts 

We  have  about  a  half  bushel  of  hick- 
orynuts  perhaps  five  or  six  years  old  that 
have  hung  in  a  cloth  bag  in  a  partly  en¬ 
closed  shed  for  several  years.  The  meats 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  ever,  except  that 
they  have  a  musty  taste.  I  have  heard 
that  this  could  be  eliminated  by  pouring 
water  over  the  nuts  and  putting  them  in 
the  oven  for  a  time,  or  at  least  that  is 
my  recollection  of  the  method,  c.  s.  b. 

Valafie,  X.  Y. 

We  have  never  printed  such  a  method, 
and  our  experts  never  heard  of  it.  The 
only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to  ask 
the  nuts.  Try  a  quart  of  them  in  this 
way  and  fee  w  hat  happens. 


The  mouth  of  October  was  fine  for  Fall 
work.  The  frost  did  well  in  holding  off 
late,  this  giving  everything  a  chance  to 
ripe  i.  Coru  ripened  up  well,  and  is  a 
good  crop;  most  of  it  in  the  field  yet. 
Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop;  some  complain 
of  rot.  Apples  are  a  good  crop  in  some 
orchards,  but  the  quality  was  not  up  to 
the  average;  many  had  frost  injury,  scab 
and  fungus.  The  price  is  low.  consider¬ 
ing  price  paid  to  harvest  the  crop.  Beans 
as  a  crop  were  poor,  and  full  of  weeds, 
owing  to  the  wet  weather  in  Summer. 
Not  as  large  an  aer  algo  of  wheat  sown 
as  usual,  >wittg  to  the  low  price.  Some 
late  sowing  Ch  bean  ground  Some  fann¬ 
ers  have  been  robbing  the  meadow  by  a 
second  cutting  of  hay.  Fall  feed  is  plen¬ 
tiful.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  C'o.,  N.  Y. 


The  United  Fruit  Company,  operating 
freight  and  passenger  vessels  from  New 
York  to  West  Indian  ports,  has  barred 
liquor  on  its  ships  under  the  British  as 
well  as  the  American  flag. 


HAMILTON 


This  Hamilton  Watch  is  a  17-jewel 
16-size  (picture  is  actual  size) 
watch.  The  movement  costs  only 
S25.00;  it  can  be  bought  from 
your  jeweler  and  ficted  by  him  in 
any  style  case  to  suit  your  needs. 
It  is  carefully  adjusted.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn't  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment,  he  can  get  it  from  us  in  a 
few  days. 


ngs  for  you  to  think  of  too 

such  thing  pocketbook  calls  for.  But  they  know  just 

itch.  Gold  how  much  of  their  money  went  for  accu¬ 

rate  timekeeping  and  how  much  went  for 
ceeps  time,  a  case  to  protect  this  accuracy, 
e  case.  It  You  need  a  good  watch,  of  course,  and 
>r  it  can  be  you  will  enjoy  looking  over  a  catalog  of 

It  can  be  a  Hamilton  Watches  we  have  prepared  es- 

movement.  peciallv  for  farmers  and  others  who  want  to 

kind  of  a  pick  out  an  accurate  watch  for  themselves, 
re  going  to  This  catalog  shows  and  describes  differ- 

f  the  case.  ent  Hamilton  Watches  from  325.00  up. 

bn  Watch  ’  These  watches  have  the  same  qualities  and 

workmanship  that  have  given  the  Hamil- 
movement  ton  W  atch  the  great  reputation  it  enjoys 
?r  put  it  in  on  all  American  railroads.  The  catalog  is 

e  or  their  free  if  you  use  the  coupon  in  asking  for  it. 

Cut  off  and  paste  on  postal  card 

!  HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY,  Dept.  A. 

I  Lancaster,  Pa. 

|  Dear  Sirs-  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  showing  the 
styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  practical 
I  timekeeping  on  the  farm. 


Ohc 

QiVatcIi  i 


Address 


Railroad  | 
C Jccuracu ! 


County 


Jeweler's  Name 


T  own 


One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 

»  nesses  you  can  get  in.  or  put 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
flour  miffing.  On  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
mining  experience  you  can 
own  and  run  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  "Midget”  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
the  start. 

Hera  Y°“  GET  BEHIND  4 

“Midget”  Marvel 

One  Man 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Only  a  small  house  mid  small  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
anything  you  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be¬ 
cause  "It  mukes  a  Better  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper.” 

Saves  the  high  freights  on  wheat  out  and  floursnd 
feed  in.  "The  first  eight  months  I  made  u  net  profit 
of  over  58000,"  says  A.  II.  Ling,  Jetnmrv,  Kan,;  “My 
profits,  from  the  "Midget"  Marvel  average  right 
around  $4Q  tvr  day."  Ohms.  M  McKinney,  Cooper. 
Tex  *  "Was  fwOO  in  debt  when  l  bought  my  21  bar*vi 
"Midget.”  and  the  little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of 
the  hole  long  before  l  bought  ms  -10  barrel  mill  from 
you. "says  M.  \  Kamm,  Oxford.  Mich. 

Capacities:  13. 25.  30  and  loo  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  hour  s  nay  as  any  mill  can  make. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  these  mills.  Start 
one  hefor  ■  someone  else  gets  in.  lt‘s  a  lifetime  pay¬ 
ing  business.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  i.  Wonderful  Flour  Mill."  XO  days  free  trial. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company.  Inc. 

2e60-?2fi6  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


PUT  your  money  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  6old  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100— 1500— $1, 000- 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest.  59&,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am- 

§le  security,  based  on  New  York 
tate’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars . 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  S400, 000  Surplus  $110. 000 


Keep  Warm  While  Driving 
this  Winter 

Install  this  simple  heater  on  your 
Ford,  and  it  wiilbe  asco:yasa  nicely 
heated  room,  even  in  2ero  weather. 


TRADE  MARK 


HEATER 

For  Ford  and  Dodge  Cars 

fits  over  the  exhaust  manifold  and 
furnishes  nn  even  distiibution  of 
warm  fresh  nir  throughout  the  car. 
Easily  installed  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  be  turned  oif  when 
not  wanted  and  removed  entirely  in 
summer,  Complete  instruettons  and 
guarantee  with  every  heater.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  send  $2  00 
(rot  Dodge  cars  send  $3.00)  and 
your  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  ship 
ptepaid. 

The  Manex  Co.  -  Dayton,  Ohio 
913  Valley  Street. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  50 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30 Ih  St..  N.  V. 


This  attractive  234-pase  book  has  some  o(  the 
best  o{  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreieu  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  t  nion,  Remit  in  money 

order,  express  order,  persons  I  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  ac  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tt.oo  per  agate  line— i  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unkno"  n  to  us  ;  and  carli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•■A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  behove  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  Bure.  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  nuv  deliberate  swindle!'  m  espon- 
sibii  idvertise.i- or  misleading  advertisements  m  our  cohmina.  and  any 
smdi  ‘•wituller  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  nro  also  often  ''alb  d  upon 
to  adjust  dlrtercnccf.  or  mistake*  between  our  subscribers  «"d  liomBt, 
restamhible  houses  w  hether  advertisers  or  not.  tt  e  wUBllgly  tiso  our  good 
Ofhce.'  to  this  end.  but  MUCl.  cases  should  not  be  confused  With  .UshoncM, 
tratlwlc lions.  W  *  prdtect  subscriber*  against  regues,  but  we  will  not  be 

rest . slide  lor  the  debt-  of  hone-t  bankrupt!,  sanctioned  by  the  conn*. 

Noil,-.  „f  the  oomrlaint  must  b<  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tinieot 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tin:  KrnvL  NEW- 
Yohkkk  when  writing  the  advertiser, 


1  notice  what  you  say  about  school  punishment  on 
page  17."2.  You 'seem  to  think  that  children  do  not 
always  give  truthful  reports  about  school  matters,  _  1 
wish  to  say  that  my  own  children  are  quite  above  giving 
a  wrong  report.  Thev  have  been  taught  at  home  to  be 
accurate,  and  I  alwa'ys  insist  that  their  side  of  any 
school  difficulty  is  correct.  MRS.  J.  B.  0. 


WELL,  you  must  luivo  very  superior  children, 
but  you  are  training  them  for  future  trouble. 
We  consider  that  a  public  school  is  a  small  republic, 
with  euougli  of  discipline  to  bold  it  firmly  together. 
We  believe  in  hiring  a  good  teacher,  and  if  she 
proves  capable,  give  her  full  authority  and  hac-k 
her  to  the  limit.  We  do  not  attempt  to  listen  to 
petty  complaints  or  gossip.  Our  children  must  take 
their  part  with  the  rest.  If  any  serious  complaint 
is  made  we  do  not  of  necessity  take  the  child’s  word 
for  it.  but  we  get  the  whole  story  before  acting. 
We  have  sent  nearly  SO  children  to  school  from  our 
house,  and  every  one  of  these  youngsters  has  shown 
more  or  less  prejudice  in  describing  events.  You 
may  take  half  a  dozen  adults  of  mature  mind,  and 
let  them  observe  some  simple  occurrence  in  which 
they  are  personally  interested.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  two  of  them  can  fully  agree  in  a  statement  of 
fact  and  opinion.  And  children  a  re  far  more  likely 
to  let  their  feelings  color  their  report.  Our  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  where  one  school  is  injured  by  injus¬ 
tice  to  any  particular  pupil  a  dozen  are  hurt  by  un- 
called-for  *  nagging  and  fault-finding.  As  for  bring¬ 
ing  cliildreu  up  to  believe  they  are  always  right, 
and  cannot  be  wrong,  we  can  hardly  imagine  any 
worse  start  to  give  a  youngster. 


♦ 


tv  looks  to  me  like  we  are  facing  a  great  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  and  I  eau  see  little  profit  iu  the  future. 

Most  farmers  keep  too  many  cows.  .*»•  s-  . 

A  good  percentage  of  the  tanners  arc  placing  tli  i 
herds  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  and  will 
average  to  lose  about  50  per  cent  of  their  herds.  .They 
are  raising  no  calves  to  take  the  place  of  these  animals 
and  it,  look*  like  a  scarcity  of  cows  and  milk  in  two 
nr  three  years.  J-  c- 


BOTH  of  these  men  live  in  New  York  State,  and 
both  are  dairymen,  sending  whole  milk  to  the 


,<ity.  One.  as  we  see,  is  pessimistic,  and  can  sec 
little,  if  any  chance  for  a  belter  market..  It  would 
be  quite  easy  to  find  evidence  to  support  bis  views. 
Milk  is  low.  compared  with  cost  of  production.  The 
distributors  take  far  more  than  tlieir  share  for  the 


service  they  give,  ami  there  seems  to  be  no  way  at 


present  worked  out  to  prevent  this.  There  is  too 
much  milk  for  present  methods  of  distribution, 
though  there  never  can  be  too  much  milk  if  all  could 
have  what  is  needed  at  a  fair  price.  All  these  things 
are  true,  yet  we  think  “J.  G.  It.’*  comes  nearer  the 
fact.  Many  or  most  dairymen  are  keeping  too  many 
cows;  that  is,  there  are  too  many  poor  or  diseased 
,-attle  in  our  herds.  We  would  all  he  better  off 
if  we  had  fewer  and  better  cows.  This  idea  is  grow¬ 
ing.  and  farmers  are  coming  to  understand  it.  We 
think  it  is  true  that  the  poor  and  the  diseased  cows 
are  being  culled  out.  and  our  reports  certainly  show 
that  fewer  heifer  calves  are  being  raised.  In  the 
meantime  the  demand  for  milk,  butter,  ice  erearn  and 
other  dairy  products  is  sure  to  increase.  There  are 
millions  now  who  do  not  have  half  of  what  they 
need.  Ail  this  will,  we  believe,  make  a  new  demand 
for  good  cattle  in  the  near  future.  Every  few  years 
there  comes  a  very  favorable  time  for  buying  good 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  These  are  tinies  when 
the  majority  lose  a  little  of  their  courage,  and  see 
no  hope  in  the  future.  They  quit  partly  or  entirely, 
and  the  result  always  is  that  within  a  few  years 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  stock  and  prices  rise. 
History  is  sure  to  repeat  itself  in  this,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  right  now  is  a  good  time  to  invest  in 
good  stock  and  be  prepared  to  sell  high-class  cows  in 
the  near  future. 


ONE  of  our  readers  tells  us  that  lie  bought,  a 
farm  and  made  a  bargain  for  land,  stock  and 
tools.  When  they  came  to  settle,  the  former  farm 
owner  said: 

“You  need  a  full  outfit  in  order  to  run  this  farm 
right,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  things  is  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  You  must 
have  that!” 

Our  friend  took  this  advice  seriously,  and  now 
he  writes: 

“This  man  was  just  right.  Count  on  me  for  a  life 
subscription.” 

There  never  was  a  paper  in  the  world  with  warmer 
personal  friends — or  more  of  them. 


* 


WHERE  are  the  farm  implements  right  now 7 
Are  they  under  the  .shed  with  a  coat  of  paint 
on  tile  wooden  parts  and  a  smear  of  fat  over  the 
metal?  There  is  no  middleman  or  monopolist  in  all 
this  long  line  of  handlers  or  promoters  that  can  do 
more  to  boost  the  machinery  trust  than  plain  old 
frost,  snow  and  rain.  The  little  picture  shows  a 


cultivator  housed  under  a  wire  fence,  where  it  has 
reposed  since  the  last  job  at  cultivating. 

With  proper  care  such  a  cultivator  might  be  good 
for  several  years  more.  As  it  is.  next  Spring  it  will 
be  so  rusty  and  broken  that  no  man  can  do  a  good 
job  with  it.  The  owner  will  lie  obliged  to  buy  a  new 
one.  or  try  to  get  through  the  year  with  less  than 
half  a.  tool.  There  are  hundreds  of  cultivators, 
plows,  harrows,  and  even  mowing  machines  and 
reapers,  out  in  the  field,  left,  where  they  were  last 
used.  By  January  they  will  look  worse  than  the 
tool  shown  in  this  picture.  Come,  let’s  not  wait, 
until  they  are  covered  with  snow  and  rust.  Get  out 
before  the  ground  freezes  and  “gather  them  in.” 

* 

THE  North  Dakota  election  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  will  happen  when  the  political  group 
is  substituted  for  the  party.  In  that  State  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  or  its  machinery,  was  captured  by 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  which  used  it  to  elect 
State  candidates.  Lynn  Frazier  was  thus  elected 
and  re-elected  Governor.  In  that  State  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  demand  what  is  known  ns  a  “recall.”  That 
means  a  new  election  to  decide  whether  the  persons 
in  office  shall  remain  or  be  removed.  The  "recall” 
was  demanded  against  Governor  Frazier,  and  while 
his  friends  still  controlled  the  party  machinery,  the 
“conservatives”  of  all  parties  lined  up  against  him. 
We  are  told  that  On  election  day  a  blizzard  prevented 
many  farmers  from  voting,  but  be  that  as  it  may. 
Frazier  was  "recalled,”  and  thus  forced  to  quit  the 
office.  In  States  where  a  party  is  controlled  by 
politicians,  that  would  end  the  career  of  any  man. 
but  North  Dakota  has  passed  to  "group”  voting; 
that  is.  the  "conservatives”  line  up  against  the 
radicals  without  regard  to  the -old  party  lines.  The 
battle  is  fought  under  the  old  party  names,  but  that 
is  about,  all  they  have  to  do  with  it.  Frazier,  the 
"recalled”  Governor,  was  nominated  by  tlie  Repub¬ 
licans.  Imt  it  was  about  like  the  hide  of  the  old 
Republican  elephant  with  a  half  a  dozen  gasoline 
engines  working  inside.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Frazier,  once  recalled  by  the  people  as  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  elected  by  ilie  same  people  as  Senator! 
Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  form  of 
group  voting  could  be  developed  in  New  York 
State.  Suppose  the  farmers  obtained  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Republican  party  (as  they  might 
readily  do)  and  put  up  a  ticket  to  suit  them.  Would 
members  of  the  party  in  town  and  city  join  such  a 
group?  Are  there  any  men  in  New  York  State  who 
have  the  qualities  which  fit  them  for  leadership  in 
such  a  movement? 

* 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  books  of  recent  years  is 
“The  Life  and  Letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane.” 
Mr.  Lane,  as  a  member  of  President  Wilson’s  Cabi¬ 
net,  knew  much  of  the  secret  history  of  events  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  Great  War.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  ever  in  American  public  life.  Mr.  X.ane 


was  "a  horn  letter-writer,”  and  now,  after  his  death, 
some  of  his  private  letters  give  u>  a  remarkable 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  where  wires  are  pulled 
and  puppets  are  worked  iu  preparing  a  stage  play 
for  the  people.  There  is  one  brief  extract  from  the 
Dane  philosophy  so  true  that  it  ought  to  be  pasted 
in  the  hat  of  every  American  voter: 

I  have  found  that  generalizations  do  not  get  any¬ 
where.  The  strength  of  any  proposition  lies  in  its 
application.  The  railroads  and  the  trust*  and  the  pack¬ 
ers  and  all  the  others  who  are  violating  the  statutes  are 
indifferent  as  to  how  big  the  law  is  and  upon  what 
sound  principles  it  is  based,  provided  they  have  a  lot 
of  speeehmakers  to  enforce  the  law.  They  don’t  care 
what  thi'  Jaw  is  ;  their  only  concern  is  a*  to  its  enforce¬ 
ment.. 

There  yon  have  the  truest  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  any  failure  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
There  are  millions  of  us  who  every  now  and  then 
"get  mad”  with  discontent  at  general  conditions  and 
vote  some  man  or  party  out  of  power.  We  force 
the  Congress  or  the  Legislature  to  pass  some  new 
law  and  make  sure  there  "are  teeth  in  it.”  Then 
we  forget  it,  walk  away  anil  take  up  our  business  or 
pleasure  as  before.  Enforcement  fall*  into  the  hands 
of  "speeehmakers,”  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Teeth 
in  a  law  are  of  little  value  unless  the  power  of  public 
opinion  can  be  exerted  to  force  the  jaws  together. 
That  is  the  only  way  a  law  can ’hire.  A  politician 
can  safely  hang  his  hat  on  the  teeth  unless  public 
opinion,  work  the  jaws!  A  law  unenforced  is  worse 
than  no  law  at  all  if  it  breed  contempt  for  every 
other  law.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  old  slogan.  If 
we  are  to  get  anywhere  in  public  reform,  we  must 
do  it  ourselves. 

* 

WE  saw  a  man  the  other  day  who  gave  a  good 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it  Clearly  in 
the  wrong,  lie  refused  to  admit  the  rights  of  others, 
but  roared  and  stamped  like  a  petulant  boy  because 
be  could  not  have  his  own  way.  lli*  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  he  could  gain  an  unjust  advantage  by  acting 
in  tliis  way  with  people  who  would  not  meet  him  at 
that  sort  of  behavior.  It  did  not  work.  He  ran 
upon  quiet  firmness  which  matched  his  bluff  and 
arrogance  and  boat  him  down.  IV lion  it  was  all 
over  one  gray -haired  man  asked: 

“What,  is  the  matter  with  him?  Doesn’t  he  know 
that  in  modern  business  all  such  foolish  bluff  and 
abuse  will  hurt  him  more  than  it  can  help?” 

“Of  course  he  knows  it,  but  he  was  brought  up 
wrong.  He  wasn't  spanked  enough  when  he  was 
young !" 

It  was  a  lioluely  expression,  but  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  idea.  A  little  child  has  no  powers  of 
reasoning.  When  he  is  dissatisfied  he  is  apt  to  snarl 
or  “throw  a  tantrum,”  and  if  this  is  permitted  it  will 
become  a  habit  with  the  little  fellow — a  habit  that 
will  chase  him  like  an  evil  spirit  all  through  life. 
Or  it  may  be  that  father  or  mother  have  this  un¬ 
checked  habit  of  demanding  their  own  way,  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  and  snarling  when 
such  right  is  denied  them.  Sooner  or  later  they  must 
run  against  some  power  mightier  than  their  own, 
and  the  shock  will  remain  with  them  for  life.  This 
country  is  spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  educa¬ 
tion.  AVe  glory  in  our  fine  schoolhouse*  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  future  is  safe,  we  say,  so  long  as  our 
children  can  be  educated.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  much  of  this  education  will  be  wasted  unless 
men  and  women,  in  tlieir  own  homes,  can  fix  the 
habit  of  self-control  in  tbeit*  children.  No  matter 
how  rich  a  man  may  be,  the  bt'sr  thing  (or  the 
worst  )  thing  he  can  leave  the  world  will  he  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  children  who  follow  him.  This  charac¬ 
ter  is  determined  largely  by  habit,  and  habit  is 
decided  for  the  child  during  bis  first  years. 


Brevities 

The  candid  candidate  is  usually  canned. 

Reports  are  that  the  consumption  of  candy  iu  Ger¬ 
many  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  used  as  a  food  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Pennsylvania  chicken  thieves  have  developed  a  new 
scheme  The.\  are  said  to  use  sulphui  candies  t" 
stupefy  the  chickens. 

Rki  i  ntly  Prof.  Massey  asked  if  there  are  any  crows 
left  in  the  North.  We  have  very  few  of  them,  lmt  they 
are  still  reported  in  great  numbers  further  North. 

An  alien  who  lias  lived  in  this  country  for  several 
years  may  he  naturalized  even  though  he  cannot  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

A  New  A'okk  court  1ms  ruled  that  a  woman  may 
will  her  children  or  decide  l>y  will  who  is  to  bring  them 
up.  In  the  ease  decided,  the  mother  stated  in  her  will 
that  she  desired  a  neighbor  to  bring  up  her  little  girls. 
The  grandmother  fried  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
children,  but  the  court  upheld  the  will. 

The  uld-fa shinned  cradle  is  out  of  date  now.  The 
modern  nurse  says  that  the  baby  never  should  be  rocked 
or  carried  about  at  night.  It  destroy*  character,  they 
say.  What  fearful  characters  some  of  us  who  slept 
in  cradles  must  have.  No  rocking  for  baby!  It:  might 
be  called  a  barred  rock  for  the  chick. 
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The  Dairy  Meeting  at  Springfield 

XPERIM ENTAL  WORK.— Sitting  through  the 
discussions  in  the  two  days’  sessions  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers’  Federation  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  last  week,  one  could  not  escape  these  con¬ 
clusions:  The  co-operative  movement  among  dairy 
farmers  has  spread  quite  generally  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  fundamental  principles  of  organized  co¬ 
operation  are  yet  imperfectly  understood,  even 
by  men  prominent  in  the  movement.  A  considerable 
amount  of  time,  money  and  energy  have  been  ex¬ 
pended:  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  organizations; 
the  work  is  yet  largely  experimental:  the  actual  ac¬ 
complishments  so  far  are  not  generally  important: 
the  future  is  one  of  prospects  and  hope. 

RISING  PRICES. — The  movement  started  with 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  Prices  began  to 
rise  in  response  to  war  conditions  and  to  the  un¬ 
limited  demand  abroad  for  condensed  milk  and 
other  milk  products.  In  some  cases  the  price  ad¬ 
vances  were  hastened  by  successful  co-operative 
activities;  but  it  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  by 
men  in  a  position  to  know  that  if  there  were  no 
organization  of  producers  anywhere  in  the  country 
during  the  war  the  Hoover  Food  Administration 
would  not  have  been  able  to  fix  a  maximum  price, 
and  the  competition  of  condensed  milk  manufac¬ 
turers  with  distributers  of  liquid  milk  would  have 
driven  the  price  higher  than  it  was  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  The  manufacturers  sold  on  a  cost 
plus  profit  basis;  and  the  more  they  paid  for  milk, 
the  greater  would  have  been  their  percentage  of 
profits.  While  prices  were  high,  however,  and  ris¬ 
ing,  the  co-operative  movement  became  suddenly 
popular,  and  some  men.  always  with  an  eye  to 
emoluments  and  profits,  broke  into  it  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Where  their  leadership  prevailed  the 
producer  was  told  that  all  the  increase  was  due  to 
their  skill  and  efforts.  The  producers  who  believed 
it  began  to  regard  co-operation  as  a  magic  wand  to 
control  prices  at  will :  and  now  that  prices  have 
fallen  these  leaders  and  their  successors  are  plagued 
hy  the  ghost  of  their  own  creation.  While  the  going 
was  good  prudence,  precedent  and  principle  were 
cast  aside,  safety  was  scorned.  They  stepped  on  it 
hard,  and  the  car  went  at  full  speed.  The  other 
fellow  paid  the  gas  bill,  and  motion  was  all  that 
counted.  The  surface  is  not  so  smooth  now  and  the 
pace  is  slower.  Some  of  the  reckless  drivers  are 
no  longer  at  the  wheel.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  we 
have  had  both  conditions.  A  sober,  stable  policy 
will  be  more  acceptable  now  that  the  joy  ride  is 
over.  We  have  never  at  any  time  had  any  doubts 
about  the  ultimate  success  of  co-operation.  We  have 
none  now.  It  will  he  worth  to  the  next  generation 
all  it  costs  us;  enemies  without  cannot  stop  it; 
waste  and  extravagance  and  selfishness  within  con¬ 
stitute  its  greatest  danger.  The  interests  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  members  demand  prudence  aud 
efficiency  and  economy  from  now  on. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING.— All  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States.  Maryland.  Virginia. 
Ohio.  Kentucky.  Michigan.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  were 
represented  at  Hie  meeting.  There  were  about  as 
many  plans  as  there  were  associations  reporting. 
Some  are  stock  companies,  others  are  membership 
corporations,  some  are  merely  bargaining  organiza¬ 
tions,  like  Philadelphia,  where  there  is  a  basic  price 
to  dealers  on  the  volume  produced  in  November  and 
December,  and  a  surplus  price  for  excess  produced 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  In  other  places,  like 
Baltimore,  they  sell  the  dealer  all  he  wants  at  their 
price,  and  they  take  care  of  the  excess — if  there  is 
any.  In  some  places  there  is  a  decentralized  con¬ 
trol  by  the  local  associations,  and  in  others,  like 
New  York,  the  centralized  head  controls  all  as  one 
unit.  Some  are  just  drifting  along  with  the  dealers, 
expecting  to  develop  a  more,  definite  policy  when 
they  see  how  some  of  the  present  plans  work  out  in 
other  places. 


operated  under  the  co-operative  title.  The  whole 
situation  in  New  England  will  be  be  discussed  by 
itself  later. 

A  WESTERN  ENTERPRISE.— On  the  record  the 
best  practical  results  and  the  highest  ideals  of  co¬ 
operation  came  out  of  the  West  from  the  Twin 
Cities  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
II.  R.  Leonard,  the  manager,  told  of  the  practical 
work.  The  association  was  financed  on  a  $3  mem¬ 
bership  fee.  It  has  50  directors,  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  who  vote  by  mail.  A  bulletin  is  sent  to  the 
members  monthly.  They  are  given  the  exact  cost 
of  handling  milk  hy  the  100  lbs.  and  kept  informed 
of  every  feature  of  the  work  in  detail.  The  associa¬ 
tion  handles  00  per  ceut  of  the  milk  in  its  territory. 
It  sells  the  dealers  just  the  amount  they  want  and 
gives  them  no  chance  to  talk  of  surplus.  There  are 
12  plants  in  the  territory,  which  cost  from  $4,000  to 
$40,000  each,  and  the  extra  milk  is  cared  for  in 
them.  The  association  shipped  7.500  cans  of  sweet 
cream  East  during  the  year,  some  of  it  into  New 
York  territory*  All  the  milk  is  tested  for  fat  by  the 
association.  The  producer  gets  an  honest  test.  San¬ 
itary  measures  are  enforced-  Mr.  Leonard  quoted 
one  local  section  where  unsanitary  milk  bad  de¬ 
creased  07  per  cent  in  three  months,  and  the  volume 
of  milk  doubled  the  first  year. 

IDEALS  AND  POLICIES.— Mx*.  TV.  F.  Schilling 
of  Northfield,  Minn.,  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  discussed  co-operative  ideals  and  policies. 
President  Schilling  is  something  of  a  combination 
of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Billy  Sunday. 
He  gave  his  leader  associates  the  usual  amount  of 
warm-up  “stuff”  in  the  shape  of  personal  compli¬ 
ments.  and  told  some  good  stories  to  get  everyone 
cheerful  and  feeling  good,  and  then  shot  in  some 
good  sober  fundamental  co-operative  rules.  Some 
leaders,  he  said,  needed  to  forget  their  petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  selfishness.  Some  of  them  would  have 
to  stop  trying  to  make  kings  of  themselves.  They 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  their  ambitious  and  learn 
how  to  co-operate.  If  the  leaders  in  places  like 
Chicago  and  New  York  cannot  agree  among  them¬ 
selves.  he  asked,  how  can  they  expect  unity  from 
the  members?  Don't  keep  any  secrets  from  the 
dairymen,  lie  cautioned.  Tell  them  everything. 
Don’t  hold  it  on  the  excuse  that  you  don't  want  the 
dealers  to  get  it.  The  dealers  know  all  about  it  any¬ 
way.  If  you  are  paying  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  a 
dairyman  asks  about  it.  don’t  try  to  dodge  and  say 
you  don’t  know.  Tell  him  the  truth  frankly.  If  the 
man  isn’t  worth  it.  you  have  uo  right  to  pay  it.  The 
Twin  City  Association  has  not  a  director  on  the 
salary  list.  They  get  $10  a  day  for  the  days  devoted 
to  necessary  work,  and  uo  more.  When  they  found 
a  man  who  would  not  spend  a  nickel  to  see  an  earth¬ 
quake  they  hired  him  as  manager,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  have  a  handsome  surplus  with  no  hard¬ 
ship  to  their  dairymen. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  MEETING.— Milo  D. 
Campbell  of  Michigan  is  president  of  the  Federation. 
It  is  a  national  association  of  State  and  regional 
milk  associations.  The  meeting  was  therefore  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  officers  and  delegates  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  associations.  It  was  a  good  meeting.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  and  ideas  was  well  worth 
while.  The  discussions  gave  a  perspective  to  the 
men  in  the  work  that  they  could  hardly  see  from 
their  position  in  the  midst  of  details  in  their  own 
circumscribed  field.  The  weakness  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  that  it  is  an  official  body,  and  the  farm 
view  does  not  always  appear  in  evidence.  The 
vanity  and  the  caprice  of  position  tends  to  narrow 
the  horizon,  when  the  needs  of  the  farm  demand 
the  broadest  vision  and  full  aud  fearless  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  possibilities.  This  meeting,  however, 
brought  out  many  broad  altruistic  champions  of 
agriculture,  and  it  only  remains  for  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  send  spokesmen  to  such  meetings  who  will 
speak  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  farm. 


THE  TURNER  CENTER  SYSTEM.— One  of  the 
unique  dairy  organizations  of  the  country  is  the 
Turner  Center  System,  developed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Brad¬ 
ford  of  Augusta.  Me.  Mr.  Bradford  says  there  is  a 
demand  in  New  England  for  more  butterfat  than  is 
produced  there,  hut  there  is  a  surplus  of  skim-milk. 
He  thinks  this  skim-milk  is  worth  more  on  the  farm 
than  any  other  place,  so  he  buys  12%  per  cent  cream 
and  estimates  30  cents  a  hundred  for  the  skim-milk. 
This  system  includes  both  country  plants  and  city 
plants.  It  was  run  for  23  years  exclusively  for 
manufacturing,  but  for  14  years  now  it  has  sold 
liquid  milk  and  cream.  It  is  a  stock  company,  but 
Mr.  Bradford  is  extremely  altruistic  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  has  been  carried  out  in  his  system 
probably  more  completely  than  in  many  places 


THE  RESOLUTIONS. — Resolutions  were  approved 
to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant 
a  rehearing  on  the  application  for  a  reduced  freight 
rate  on  milk  from  the  peak  war-tiiue  rates:  to  de¬ 
mand  of  Congress  farm  credit  legislation;  to  ask 
the  Congressional  Agricultural  Committee  to  report 
favorably  the  Voight  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  filled  milk :  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
larger  appropriation  for  complete  and  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  on  dairy  products;  to  urge  colleges  and  other 
institutions  to  give  attention  to  education  in  the 
principles  of  co-operation  and  economic  distribution, 
and  to  pledge  the  support  of  the  Federation  to  the 
proposal  to  hold  the  World’s  Dairy  Congress  in  the 
year  1923  in  the  United  States. 


The  Trouble  About  Retail  Prices 

NOW  and  then  we  have  a  letter  from  a  reader 
demanding  that  we  print  a  page  of  retail  prices, 
showing  what  people  in  New  York  pay  for  food.  In 
the  smaller  town  markets  retail  prices  are  usually 
fixed,  and  do  not  vary  greatly,  but  in  this  great  city 
they  vary  greatly.  The  other  day  a  peddler  in  front 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  building  was  selling  potatoes  12  lbs. 
for  20c.  At  the  corner  grocery  the  price  was  5  lbs. 
for  9c.  At  a  little  provision  store  near  by  potatoes 
were  20e  a  peek.  A  few  block  away  uptown,  ^se¬ 
lected  potatoes"  were  selling  at  40c  a  peck,  and  so 
on  with  most  farm  produce.  Now,  which  retail  price 
shall  we  quote?  For  milk,  butter  and  part  of  the 
egg  trade  there  are  standard  retail  prices,  although 
the  prices  for  these  goods  will  vary  with  the  local¬ 
ity  and  the  quality.  People  do  not  realize  how  food 
prices  in  this  great  city  vary  with  living  conditions. 
It  is  said  that  one  can  take  the  liver  of  a  lamb  or 
calf,  cut  it  in  two  and  serve  half  as  “liver  and  bacon” 
in  Ninth  avenue  for  35c.  The  other  half  on  Fifth 
avenue,  four  blocks  away,  made  into  "pate  de  foie 
gras.”  will  bring  $2.  A  man  may  go  to  one  of  the 
self-service  restaurants  and  help  himself  to  a  dinner 
for  40c.  He  may  go  to  a  high-class  restaurant,  with 
superior  service,  and  order  exactly  the  same  class 
of  food  and  be  very  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  a 
bill  of  $1.25 — with  about  three  “tips"  added.  The 
high  prices  are  paid  for  “service,”  which  means 
high  rent,  labor,  “style"  and  a  dozen  other  items 
which  enter  into  selling  cost.  These  items  vary  so 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  name  any  retail 
figure  which  will  fairly  represent  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  consumer's  and  producer’s  prices.  What  we 
attempt  to  do  is  to  state  as  nearly  as  we  can  what 
producers  receive  for  their  goods  here. 


Medicine  for  Back-to-the-Landers 

I  had  an  amusing  incident  while  giving  my  potatoes 
first  hoeing.  A  bricklayer,  about  my  age.  and  an  old 
friend  (we  worked  together  for  years  in  a  mill  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  ruyself  as  blacksmith )  tame  to  see  me.  aud  the 
folks  brought  him  out  to  the  “farm.”  He  wanted  to 
know  why  he  could  not  do  rhe  same  as  I  did  with  my 
other  farm,  and  intend  to  do  with  present  one;  that  is, 
shape  it  up  and  sell.  He  knew  price  paid  for  old  farm 
and  what  it  sold  for.  and  he  thought  that  it  was  easy 
money.  Here  is  what  he  said : 

“Henry.  I  am  going  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  about 
as  much  as  you  have  here,  only  no  timber,  and  do  as 
you  are  doing.  I  think  it  easier  than  laying  bricks. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

“Well,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  you  from  doing  what 
I  did  or  doing,  only  be  prepared  for  hard  work,  a  level 
head  and  a  stout  heart.  Take  that  hoe  and  follow  me; 
take  next  row.  If  at  the  end  of  row  you  are  still  in 
the  same  notion,  you  will  do.” 

Well,  it  was  hot :  blackberries,  wild  morning-glories. 
Canada  thistles,  all  had  to  come  out.  root,  branch  and 
all.  Result,  friend  is  still  laying  bricks.  H.  L.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

GENERALLY  speaking  that  sort  of  medicine  will 
kill  or  cure  the  man  with  a  touch  of  the  baek- 
to-the-laiuling  disease.  That  is  why  we  suggest  a 
good  dose  of  it  before  these  gentlemen  pay  down 
their  money.  There  has  been  developed  a  class  of 
people  who  think  they  can  take  a  piece  of  waste  land 
or  a  broken-down  farm,  "shape  it  up.”  make  it  pro¬ 
ductive  and  then  sell  it  at  an  advance  that  wilt 
pay  well  for  their  time.  That  has  been  done,  but 
it  requires  an  expert  in  farming  and  in  salesman¬ 
ship  to  do  it.  Having  been  through  the  business 
three  times,  we  are  not  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as 
we  were  30  years  ago.  What  are  years  for  if  not 
to  collect  experience? 


The  Third-party  Idea 

Why’  cannot  the  agriculturist  and  the  temperance 
people  of  the  cities  get  together  for  mutual  benefit 
along  political  lines?  Neither  of  the  old  political  parties 
is  giving  the  farmers  a  square  deal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  temperance  people  are  not  receiving  a  fair  shake. 
I  believe  that  (50  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  aud 
40  per  cent  of  the  city  population  are  in  favor  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  against  letting  down  the 
bars  of  the  \  olstead  act.  This  rural-urban  combination 
would  make  a  strong  team  in  the  political  arena. 

CITY  SUBSCRIBER. 

IT  would;  but  how.  under  present  political  con¬ 
ditions,  can  such  a  combination  be  made,  except 
through  one  of  the  old  political  parties?  One  reason 
for  the  recent  Republican  defeat  was  the  fact  that 
the  machine  leaders  dodged  the  issue  and  made  a 
platform  which  did  not  fairly  represent  the  party 
sentiment.  The  Democrats  openly  declared  for 
beer  and  wine,  and  thus  showed  greater  courage  and 
honesty  in  the  question.  A  third  party  will  get 
nowhere  under  present  conditions.  If  a  great  mass 
of  voters  wants  a  certain  thing,  they  must  make 
one  of  the  old  parties  work  for  them. 


Ttie  man  who  sets  his  heart  upon  a  scrub  and  will 
not  cull  her  from  his  laying  stock,  against  adversity 
will  surely  rub,  and  old  hard  times  will  give  him  many 
a  knock. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

To  all  our  boys  and  girls,  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
Gratitude  and  glee,  in  fullest  measure  be, 


Thanksgiving  Joy 

Cartloads  of  pumpkins  as  yellow  as  gold, 
Onions  in  silvery  strings, 

Shining  red  apples  and  clusters  of  grapes, 
Nuts  and  a  host  of  good  things; 

Chickens  and  turkeys  and  fat  little  pigs, 
These  are  what  Thanksgiving  brings. 

Work  is  forgotten  and  playtime  begins, 
Front  office  and  schoolroom  and  hall 
Father  and  mother  and  uncle  and  aunt, 
Nieces  and  nephews  and  all, 

Speed  away  home  as  they  hear  from  afar 
The  voice  of  old  Thanksgiving  call. 

Now  is  the  time  to  forget  all  your  cares, 
Cast  every  trouble  away; 

Think  of  your  blessings,  remember  your 
joys. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  he  gay; 

None  are  too  old  and  none  are  too  young 
To  frolic  ou  Thanksgiving  Day. 

author? 

Maryland.  Sent  by  < taka  cox. 


hr  aim  by  t  ndrew  Alinsick  ( I  /  t  cars) 
Connecticut 


The  Thanksgiving  Spirit 

Once  more  it  js  the  season  of  Thanks¬ 
giving.  From  the  youngest  reader  of  Out 
Page  to  the  oldest  grandfather  of  the  big 
Hun w.  Nkw-Yokkkk  family  each  of  us 
Can  find  very  much  for  which  to  he  thank¬ 
ful.  Even  though  some  things  may  not. 
he  just  as  we  could  have  wished  them, 
that  is  no  reason  to  be  fretful  or  un¬ 
happy.  Look  for  the  bright  things  and 
you  will  find  a-plenty,  lie  glad  for  life 
and  health  and  home  and  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Be  glad  for  family  and  friends  and 
work  and  play.  Be  glad  to  belong  to  this 
great  smiling  land  of  ponce  and  plenty. 
And  when  you  have  tilled  your  own  heart 
full  of  the  Thanksgiving  spirit 
Pass  It  On 

Let  those  you  meet  feel  your  joy  and 
gratitude.  Say  a  kindly  word  of  greet¬ 
ing  to  each  one.  Watch  for  chances  to 
make  others  happy.  Some  have  burdens 
heavier  than  yours.  Perhaps  you  can 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

Let  the  dumb  creatures,  the  animals 
and  pets  about  you,  feel  your  thanks  to 
them.  They  have  served  you  well.  The 
horse  whose  back  you  ride,  the  cow  whose 
milk  you  drink,  the  cackling  hens  whose 
eggs  you  gather,  the  eat  that  rubs  against 
your  legs  and  purrs,  the  dog  that  is  your 
faithful  comrade — all  these  and  others 
deserve  your  good  care  and  kindness. 


The  Thanksgiving  Feast 

All  boys  and  girls  love  the  bustle  and 
the  plans  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  What 
fun  to  Jielxt  in  the  kitchen,  or  to  set  the 
big  table,  or  to  bring  in  a  few  bright 


decorations,  or  to  welcome  the  company 
and  entertain  them  !  What  fun  when  ail 
is  ready  at  last  to  gather  around  the 
Thanksgiving  feast,  to  eat  and  talk  and 
laugh  and  sing!  How  good  to  look  hack 
and  say  what  a  happy  time  it  was!  How 
best  of  all  to  feel  that  wo  have  helped  to 
make  it  so ! 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Many  readers  have  helped  to  make  this 
page.  Your  editor  has  had  so  much  to 
choose  from  that  he  has  fell  rich  indeed. 
1  want  to  thank  each  one  who  wrote. 
Whether  you  find  printed  what  you  sent 
is  not  the  important  thing.  Of  course  I 
have  to  make  a  selection,  for  Our  Page 
can  only  hold  just  so  much.  But  every 
letter  has  helped  to  make  the  choice  bet¬ 
ter.  On  page  1  -40<>  you  will  Had  a  list 
of  those  who  sent  Thanksgiving  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  all  owe  them  a  vote  of  thaaks. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

(a  story) 

One  Thanksgiving  morning  mother 
called,  “Henry!  Mary!  Get  up  now. 
You  know  we  are  going  to  the  farm  to¬ 
day.  You  must  get  up  so  we  shall  he 
ready  when  the  wagon  comes  for  us,” 

"AH  right,  mother.  We  will  get  right, 
up.”  they  said. 

At  the  breakfast  table  Henry  said: 
“I  can  hardly  wait  until  we  get  to  the 
farm.” 

At  last  the  wagon  did  come,  and  Jtow 
happy  everyone  was!  The  ride  to  the 
farm  was  joyful,  but  eold.  When  they 
had  crossed  over  the  bridge  by  the  farm 
and  could  see  the  house,  there  were 
auntie  and  uncle  and  grandmother  and 
grandfather  on  the  porch,  and  cousins 
Will  and  Helen. 

Through  the  gate  they  went.  "Hello, 
everybody !”  A  merry  handshake,  and 
then  they  were  taken  into  the  house. 
Taking  off  their  wraps,  they  sat  down 
by  the  old  fireplace  to  get  warm. 

Polly,  auntie’s  parrot,  said:  “Come 
in!  Come  in!  Shut  the  door.  Cold 
day  !” 

“Oh,  Polly,  you  funuy  bird!”  cried 
Mary. 

“Mary,”  said  Helen,  “would  you  like  to 
gu  up  to  the  playroom?'’ 

“<  )h,  yes.  of  course  we  Should,  very 
much,”  said  Mary.  So  Helen  took  Mary 
and  Will  took  Henry.  They  went  laugh¬ 
ing  up  tin*  stairs.  The  playroom  was  n 
small  sunshiny  room  on  the  second  Hour. 
The  children  had  been  allowed  to  pick 
out  the  wallpaper  that  they  liked  best. 
The  border  was  made  up  of  animals  and 
(lowers.  The  paper  was  covered  with 
pink  roses.  There  was  a  small  stove 
over  in  the  comer  to  keep  the  room 
warm.  Helen  had  a  small  table  and  four 
chairs.  She  also  had  a  desk  with  it  chair. 
There  were  games  played  and  they  also 
played  at  keeping  house. 

After  it  while  tin-  children  were  called 
for  dinner.  First  then*  was  it  large  tur¬ 
key  brought  in,  with  gravy  and  mushed 
potatoes.  Then  there  were  squash  aud 
cranberry  sauce,  cabbage,  canned  com 
aud  many  other  good  things.  Then  in 
came  a  big  pumpkin  pie  and  a  cake  with 
whipped  cream  that  melted  in  your 
mouth. 

After  all  were  through  eating  they 
went  into  the  parlor.  Helen  and  Will 
and  Henry  and  Mary  had  written  to 
each  other  and  had  planned  secretly  a 


-  — . 

“All  Mas  to  Go  Down  "Now  to’  One 
to  do  Halinya'it  to  Kill  Wlno-I: — Watch 
'iia." 


• ;  ra  a 
Out!” 


_ ■»_ 

■ !  Why  I  min’ 
lPd  ’ i m  ?’ * 


V _ _ _ 

"Yassuli — Pis  Yero  is 
do  Turkey  Yo’  Oran’- 
pa  Tot’  Me  to  Kill.” 


Drawn  h//  Elizabeth  flanouny  ( l  \  Yearn),  A  'nr  Yurt; 


short  program.  Helen  played  the  piano 
while  the  rest  of  the  children  sang.  The 
afternoon  passed  quickly  and  happily. 
'Then  it  was  four  o'clock  came  milking 
and  other  chores. 

They  all  went  out  to  the  big  barn. 
First  came  a  visit  to  the  horses;  then  to 
the  darling  little  calves.  The  children 
stroked  their  soft  coats.  Then  there  was 
the  milking  machine  to  he  watched. 

After  chores  they  had  supper,  and  later 
a  tire  was  built  in  the  fireplace.  They 
nil  sat  down  and  told  stories.  They 
played  a  game  where  some  one  starts  a 
Story  and  then  someone  else  lakes  it  up 
and  continues. 

vkrna  Colvin  (12  years). 

New  York. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

l’ies  of  pumpkin,  apple,  mince, 

Jams  and  jellies,  peach  and  quince, 
Purple  grapes  and  apples  red. 

Cakes  and  nuts  and  gingerbread — 
That’s  Thanksgiving. 

Turkey!  Ah.  what  a  great  big  fellow! 
Fruits  all  ripe  and  rich  and  mellow. 
Everything  that's  nice  to  eat, 

More  than  I  can  now  repeat— 

Thai's  Thanksgiving. 

Lots  and  lots  of  jolly  fun. 

Games  to  play  and  races  run, 

All  as  happy  as  can  be — - 
For  all  thi<  happiness,  you  see, 

Makes  Thanksgiving. 

We  must  thank  the  One  who  gave 
All  the  good  things  that  we  have; 

That  is  why  we  keep  the  day 
Set  aside,  our  mothers  say, 

For  Thanksgiving. 

—  By  K.UGKNE  FIELD. 

Sent  by  arm  oku  (1)  years). 
New  York. 


JDcty. 


Drawn  by  Margaret  Halter  (Id  Years) 
.Maryland 

The  First  Thanksgiving 

(an  essay) 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  in  De¬ 
cember.  It *20.  The  first  Winter  they  had 
a  very  hard  time,  and  about  half  of  the 
people  died. 

The  next  Summer  they  planted  their 
crops.  In  the  Fall  the  people  gathered 
all  that  they  had  planted,  and  there  was 
more  than  .enough  to  last  them  through 
the  Winter.  So  they  decided  to  have  a 
holiday  and  thank  God  for  all  that  He 
had  done  for  them  during  the  Summer. 
They  invited  tin  Indians  to  come.  The 
Pilgrims  hunted  wild  turkey  and  other 
things,  such  as  rabbit  and  squirrel.  The 
Indians  brought:  five  large  deer. 

The  people  feasted  and  played  games 
for  three  days,  and  every  day  they 
thanked  Gotl  for  His  goodness. 

At  first  Thanksgiving  was  only  kept 
by  the  people  of  New  England,  hut  now 
it  is  kept  by  tin*  people  all  over  America. 

By  M  MUON  hoj.mkk  (It)  years). 

Vermont. 

Thanksgiving 

A  hustle  in  t lie  kitchen. 

A  smell  of  cakes  and  pies. 

Children  looking  everwhere 
With  happy,  wondering  eyes. 

Apples  ill  the  evening. 

Plenty  of  noise  and  play  ; 

All  this  fun  at  grandma's 
On  Thanksgiving  Day. 

AUTHOR? 

Sen  t  by  m  a  m  ik  atki  n s< >  \  <  1  •'!  yeti rs  1 . 

M  ichigan. 


Thanksgiving 

(an  Essay) 

When  you  say  that  glorious  word 
which  means  tin*  fulfillment  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims’  struggle,  do  you  visualize  only 
heaps  of  goodies,  or  do  you  consider  the 
grim  determination,  the  wonderful  faith 
and  the  unspeakable  courage  that  brought, 
such  a  day  into  existence?  Von  must 
realize  that  every  national  holiday  has 
■been  brought  into  existence  by  some 
heroic  struggle  or  some  groat  belief  that 
has  played  upon  (he  heartstrings  of  a 
people.  And  so  it  is  with  Thanksgiving. 
The  Pilgrims  sulVetvd  and  labored  in  that 
vast  wild  country  that  (here  at  last  they 
might  have  freedom  of  worship. 

Cun  you  imagine  the  terror  that 
clutched  every  heart  when  the  grim  hand 
of  Winter  snapped  the  gentle  threads  of 
life  in  that  barren  land  with  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  left  to  mourn  aud  wish  for  a  like 
fate? 

Bui  its  Springtime  in  her  kindly  gar¬ 
ments  stepped  forth  (hero  was  a  renewal 
of  courage.  Every  person  in  that  Pil¬ 
grim  colony  worked  with  his  whole  being, 
praying  that  at  last  a  foothold  might  lie 

gained. 

The  weeks  crept  by  until  the  arrival 
of  late  Summer.  Fall  was  marshalled  in 
with  her  spicy  breath — crimson,  golden 
and  green  robes  fluttering  vividly  in  the 
breeze.  And  behold  '.  The  prayers  of 
the  little  hand  of  wanderers  had  been 
answered.  For  on  tin  hillside,  gleam. ng 
in  the  sun.  was  a  golden  harvest  of  corn. 
Throughout  the  woods  tin*  gobble-gobble 


of  the  turkeys  sounded  on  the  frosty  air. 
From  the  open  cabin  doors  came  fra¬ 
grant  odors.  In  this  little  community 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  The  people 


Drawn  by  William  hook  (9  Yearn) 
New  York 


were  glad  with  a  prayerful  gladness  that 
comes  only  from  the  heart.  So  on  that 
wonderful  morn,  over  200  years  ago,  the 
sturdy  Pilgrims  trudged  gravely  to 
church  with  a  strength  of  character  and 
a  grim  determination  clearly  portrayed 
on  their  mobile  features.  All  thought  of 
physical  satisfaction  was  lost  in  the 
vaster  project,  of  giving  thanks  to  llie 
Master  of  Destinies.  By  this  fruitful 
harvest  the  Pilgrims  realized  that  their 
suffering  was  not  for  naught.  They 
realized  they  could  now  withstand  the 
gruesome  Winter.  At  loM  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  colony  was  started  in  which 
they  could  live  true,  steadfast  lives,  hav¬ 
ing  what  had  cost  them  so  dearly — free¬ 
dom  to  worship  God  whom  they  so  re¬ 
vered,  By  LUCILLE  CARRIER. 

Massachusetts. 


Billy's  Thank-you  Day 

(A  story) 

Billy  sat  in  an  easy  chair  in  the 
library.  He  had  been  looking  forward 
for  so  long  to  the  time  he  would  have  on 
Thanksgiving.  lie  was  to  go  to  bis 
grandfather’s  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  All 
Ids  little  cousins  were  going,  too.  But 
the  thing  that  he  was  so  sad  over  was 
that  he  was  taken  sick  the  night  before 
and  the  doctor  would  not  let  him  go  to 
his  grandfather’s.  He  felt  very  badly 
over  it. 

His  mother  had  just  gone  into  the  din¬ 
ing  room  after  some  goodies  for  Billy 
when  she  Hooped  to  pick  up  an  empty 
basket.  Then  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
aud  got  a  nail  of  beans.  She  brought 
them  to  Billy  and  said:  "Think  of  as 
many  things  as  you  can  for  which  to  be 
thankful,  and  count  a  bean  for  each 
one.” 

Billy  answered:  ”1  don't  know  what 
I  have  to  la*  thankful  for  when  I  can’t 
go  to  grandfathers.” 

Just  then  his  father  said:  “If  I  were 
you  I  would  look  for  the  biggest  beau  1 
could  find  and  drop  it  into  the  basket.” 

Then  his  mother  said  :  “T  would  find 
another  big  bean  and  put  it  into  the  bas¬ 
ket  for  your  father  as  well  ns  for  your 
mother.” 

Before  night  the  pail  of  beans  was 
empty  and  the  basket  wa>  almost  full. 
Billy'  didn’t  have  a  very  lonely  Thanks¬ 
giving  Da;  after  all. 

By  JULIA  DAN  forth  (11  years). 

New  York. 


The  turkey  is  a  mournful  bird 
From  all  that  1  have  heard, 
if  he  could  live  this  daj  to  see 
How  very  thankful  he  would  be! 
Sent  by  FLOSSIE  rank  (11  years). 
New  York. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

God  of  oceans,  plain*-  and  deserts, 
God  of  meadow,  field  and  wood, 
All  You  make  aud  till  You  give  us 
Is  most  perfect  and  most  good. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  love  You, 

Being  grateful,  as  You  give 
Never-failing  good  and  blessings 
All  the  happy  days  we  live. 

We,  Your  little  children,  thank  You. 

And  we  take  this  way  to  say 
That  our  hearts  are  vein  grateful 
On  thi>  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 
New  York. 

At  t  UOU? 
Sent  by  RUTH  TRUF.lSHAI.3, 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

The  names  of  those  who  identified  the 
bird  described  by  John  Gebmau  as  the 
woodcock  will  he  found  oi  page  1100 
Several  also  enclosed  drawing*-,  but  there 
seems  to  he  no  good  place  to  pt*t  otic  this 
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month.  L  will  wive  the  best,  and  perhaps 
we  can  have  it  next  month  along  with  a 
drawing  of  the  new  Nature  l'uzzle  if 
someone  sends  it.  A  number  of  letters 
told  a  bit  more  al>oiil  the  woodcock, 
which  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  like  best. 
Here  is  one : 

I  think  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle  is  a  woodcock.  The  wood¬ 
cock  lives  in  damp,  wooded  places.  He 
is  an  odd-looking  fellow,  lie  is  quite  a 
little  bigger  than  a  robin.  His  tail  and 
legs  are  short,  and  his  neck  is  short,  hut 
his  lull  is  very  long  and  the  upper  half 
can  he  lifted  up  without  moving  the  rest, 
which  makes  it  very  handy  for  catching 
worms  deep  in  the  ground. 

Helen  topping  (ft. years) 

Now  York. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  have  never 
seen  this  bird,  hut  you  should  now  know 
enough  about  it  to  recognize  it  at  once 
if  you  ever  come  across  it.  Watch  out. 
and  if  you  see  one,  let  us  know. 

What  Is  It? 

This  herb  grows  in  marshy  lands  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  marshy  tracts  where  this 
plant  grows  many  birds  make  their 
homes.  One  day  a  little  girl  passed  a 
marsh  and,  seeing  this  plant,  exclaimed: 
“Oh,  see  the  frankfurts !”  This  Nature 
Puzzle  was  written  by  Mariruth  Kling. 
a  New  York  reader.  What  is  your  an¬ 
swer  ? 

Our  Artists 

Once  more  we  have  two  Columns  of 
splendid  drawings,  this  time  illustrating 
the  tent  rhyme.  Among  the  twelve  which 
arc  printed  you  will  find  the  names  of 
some  old  friends  whose  dot  wings  are  too 
good  to  miss,  and  also  some  new  names 
of  those  who  have  been  successful  for  the 
•first  time.  These  drawings  show  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Study  them.  See  how  each  “ar¬ 
tist”  has  planned  the  picture  to  fit  the 
rhyme,  and  yet  no  two  are  alike.  Some 
show  the  humorous  side  and  some  show 
the  beautiful  side  of  camp  life. 

Besides  those  printed,  the  following 
given  honorable  mention  for  having  done 
especially  well:  Lois  Smith  (10)  and 
Editii  Bceni  a  a  (10)  of  Connecticut; 
King  BrilBngham  (ft)  of  Maryland;  A 
Reader  from  Massachusetts ;  Clarence 
Jerome  (11),  Andrew  Missiek  (14)  and 
Bertha  Coddington  (17)  of  New  York; 
Anna  Larson  (12)  of  Pennsylvania;  Ar¬ 
thur  Noren  (12)  of  Rhode  Island,  ami 
Ilardin  Hill  (15)  of  Virginia.  On  page 
1400  the  full  list  of  all  those  who  sent 
drawings  will  be  found. 

The  Book  Shelf 

Four  titles  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
add  to  your  list  are  the  following: 

“Hans  Brinker.”  by  Mary  Mapes 
I  lodge. 

“The  Story  of  My  Life,”  by  Helen 
Keller. 

“Paddy  Paws.”  by  Grace  Coolidge. 

Poem  “The  Three  Kings.”  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

If  you  have  read  or  can  read  any  of 
these  soon  do  not  fail  to  send  a  write-up 
telling  in  about  150  of  your  own  words 
what  the  book  or  poem  is  about,  so  that 
others  may  he  encouraged  to  read  it. 

One  more  month  and  we  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  our  plan  of  giving  four  titles  each 
month  for  a  year  as  a  basis  for  good 
reading  for  our  boys  and  girls.  1  hope 
you  have  kept  all  of  these  titles  ami  will 
look  them  over  now  and  thou  when  you 
want  to  borrow  or  buy  a  worth-while 
book.  Remember  that  on  January  1  we 
are  to  have  a  report  from  any  who  have 
read  five  or  more  of  these  books  during 
the  year.  Next  month  I  will  tell  you  of 
a  new  plan  I  have  in  mind  for  “Our 
Book  Shelf”  during  the  coming  year.  1 
think  you  will  enjoy  it.  and  we  will  be¬ 
gin  at  once. 

So  busy  were  you  all  with  Hallowe'en 
celebrations  and  the  other  material  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  page  that  only  two  write¬ 
ups  came  in  last  month’s  titles,  both  of 
them  on  the  poem: 

The  Landing  ok  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  New  England 

by  FELICIA  HE-MANS 

This  is  a  beautiful  poem  It  tells  of 
the  dark  stormy  night  that  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  a  rocky  and  storm-tossed 
shore.  The  trees  roaring,  the  eagle  soar¬ 
in’'.  waves  splashing  and  wiuds  blowing 
being  their  only  welcome,  presents  a  very 
dcMi'nto  piet tire  of  their  landing.  But 


Billy  and  Jack  one  Summer  day, 

Went  to  camp  far,  far  away. 

Billy  is  cooking  and  Jack’s  getting  wood; 
Now  draw  them  in  their  cheerful  mood. 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Carolyn  1  each  (S 
Yearn),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  ( 1 )  Years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Rcbeeeu  Spencer  (1,2  Year*) 
Maine 


Drawn  by  Dawn  Wilson  (10  Years) 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Norway  Hollo*  k  (15  Years) 
Coy  nccticul 


Drawn  by  W  illiam  Dales  1 15  Years) 
Vein  York 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Eleanor  A  utlall  (13 
Years),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Helen  Hunt  (72  Years),  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Harm  Shim  r  I  IS  Year.'/ 
Pennsylrania 


they  were  not  discouraged.  They  sang 
hymns  of  cheer.  They  did  not  come  fear¬ 
fully  and  guiltily,  neither  with  a  herald 
a  ml  drums,  but  f  rue-hen  rtedly  and  bravely. 
They  were  a  wonderful  band.  Old  men 
with  white  hair,  near  their  allotted  time, 
fearless  women,  maidens  and  youths,  all 
bravely  facing  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  this  new  land.  What  could  he  their 
object  in  so  steadfastly  enduring  lone- 


someuess.  perils  aud  discomforts  in  a 
laud  so  far  from  home  and  so  wild? 
They  were  seeking  a  place  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way.  No  idea  of  wealth 
or  gain  could  breed  such  for eliea ranee. 
The  place  is  holy  "where  first  they  trod” 
and  the  freedom  they  found  has  been  left 
unstained  and  clean. 

edith  deem  AN  (10  years). 
Connecticut. 


Dorothy  Lee,  10  years  old,  of  New 
York,  also  wrote  up  this  poem. 

Plans  for  Next  Month 

Our  Page  for  December  will  appear 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season.  Let’s  make  it  a 
holiday  page  with  suggestions  for  spend¬ 
ing  the  vacation,  some  good  drawings  of 
Winter  activities,  plans  for  Our  Page  in 
1 023  and  New  Year  greetings  to  each 
other.  I  would  be  especially  glad  to  have 
some  readers  try  to  express  in  a  few 
words  how  boys  and  girls  may  live  most 
happily — a  sort  of  ideal  toward  which  to 
strive.  It  will  be  good  for  us  to  know 
what  our  thoughts  aud  feelings  are  about 
this. 

There  are  so  many  good  letters  on  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  that  I  want  to  print  for 
you  to  read  that  we  must  skip  the  draw¬ 
ing  match  again  for  a  month.  In  the 
meantime  who  will  send  a  rhyme  to  draw 
for  January  that  will  picture  some  good 
Winter  sport? 

The  Train  Problem- 

I  am  sending  you  a  solution  to  the 
train  problem  in  the  September  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page: 


The  westbound  train  leaves  25  cars 
standing,  and  the  balance  of  the  train 
comes  down  and  backs  onto  the  switch. 
The  eastbound  traiu  goes  on  past  the' 
-witch  and  couples  on  to  the  25  oars  of 
the  westbound  train.  The  westbound 
train  then  pulls  out  on  the  main  track, 
far  enough  to  let  the  eastbound  train 
back  and  run  the  25  ears  of  the  west- 
hound  train  onto  the  switch.  Then 
east  bound  train  goes  on  and  the  west¬ 
bound  train  onto  the  switch.  Then  the 
»  .  bound  train  goes  on  and  the  north¬ 
bound  train  backs  onto  the  -witch,  picks 
up  its  cars  and  proceeds. 

If  it  was  meant  that  there  were  75 
cars  besides  the  engine,  then  the  west¬ 
bound  train  should  leave  about  26  or  27 
ears  standing.  Robert  farb. 

West  Virginia. 

This  problem  was  also  correctly  solved 
by  Mildred  French  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Robert  Wood  of  New  York. 

Notes 

The  words  in  the  Box  at  the  top  of  the 
page  were  written  this  month  hy  Mar¬ 
garet  Malone  (14  years),  New  York.  It 
is  a  good  wish  for*  Our  Page  to  carry  to 
all  its  readers. 

Ail  letters,  drawings,  pictures,  puzzles, 
write-ups  and  anything  else  sent  for  the 
December  Page  should  reach  your  editor 
not  later  than  December  ft.  That  gives 
you  about  two  weeks  after  receiving  this 
— plenty  of  rime  to  do  some  good  work. 

You  will  see  that  we  have  a  uew  plan 
for  giving  the  names  of  contributors. 
These  lists  were  taking  up  so  much  space 
on  Our  Page  that  many  good  things  were 
being  crowded  off,  so  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  given  us  the  extra  space  on 
page  144)6.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  reads 
Our  Page  can  find  something  to  do  for  if 
and  obtain  a  place  in  one  or  more  of  the 
lists  each  month.  •  These  are  true  rolls 
of  honor.  Without  the  work  these  readers 
do  there  could  be  no  page  like  this.  Are 
you  doing  your  share?  Don't  take  every¬ 
thing  and  give  nothing.  You  will  be 
happiest  when  you  help. 

Of  course  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
given  by  Mildred  Simmons  i>  a  sponge, 
but  some  gave  other  answer-  that  were 
not  at  all  bad  when  oue  stops  to  think 
of  something  full  of  holes  that  yet  holds 
water.  Among  them  were  a  radiator,  a 
spring  of  water,  the  ground,  a  sprinkling 
can  and  a  dishcloth. 

Try  this  riddle  for  next  month,  sent 
in  by  Lucy  Millaru.  a  15-year-old  New 
York  reader:  "Wliat  goes  all  around  the 
room  and  stands  in  the  corner?” 

When  you  sit  dowu  to  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  diuuer  take  one  minute  t.  picture  to 
yourselves  the  thousands,  and  thousands 
of  our  readers  who  are  doing  the  same. 
What  a  family  we  all  make  together! 
Wherever  you  may  go.  if  you  meet  an¬ 
other  boy  or  girl  who  read-  Our  Page, 
there  you  will  find  a  friend.  I  wish  you 
all  a  most  jolly,  thankful  day  >>u  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  and  I  shall  want  to  hear  about 
it.  Write  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th 
Street.  New  York  City, 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


— We  have  people  can  go  elsewhere  in  their  Fords 
[lurch  now.  and  kill  it  outright. 

about  have  In  Ohio, — The  Parson  heard  a  man 
talking  the  other  day  who  came  from 
Ohio.  He  told  about  the  survey  of 
churches  made  out  there.  There  are  1,058 
abandoned  country  churches  out  there, 
and  they  are  being  given  tip  so  fast  that 
the  Federated  Church  office  cannot  keep 
track  of  them,  In  one  county  there  are 
28  such  church  buildings,  lie  showed  how 
there  were  some  100  villages  with  no  pastor 
at  all,  and  400  more  places  that  ran  about 
the  same  size  with  from  three  to  seven 
ministers.  One  place  with  1,600  people 
had  no  minister  at  all,  while  a  place  near 
with  less  people  had  five.  Sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Ohio  are  outside 
the  church.  Great  areas  a  little  back 
from  the  economic  centers  are  wholly  un¬ 
called  on  or  looked  after  by  tiny  minister, 
while  there  are  plenty  of  ministers  in  the 
State  to  look  after  everybody,  there  being 
about  5.000  of  them,  or  one  to  every  1,000 
of  the  population, 

Dexomixatioxaltsm. —  What  a  ter- 
ribo  word  that  is,  and  how  much  trouble 
it  has  made  and,  harm  it  has  done.  We 
have  been  preaching  it  into  people  for 
about  100  years,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  get  it  out.  This  man  told  of  one 
place  where  the  Presbyterians  had  a 
church  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  the 
Methodists  had  one  on  the  other  side. 
When  there  was  a  funeral  at  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  all  the  Presbyterians  would 
go  to  their  church  and  sit  on  the  front 
steps  and  look  across  to  the  funeral. 
When  there  was  a  funeral  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  all  the  Methodists  would 
sit  on  their  steps  and  look-  across.  As 
the  man  said,  what  that  town  needed  was 
more  funerals.  But  the  Presbyterians 
thought  the  Methodists  needed  the  fu¬ 
nerals.  and  the  Methodists  thought  the 
Presbyterians  needed  the  funerals.  Which 
reminds  the  Parson  of  two  men 
coming  up  the  river  on  the  morning 
train  one  day.  “How  is  your  church  get¬ 
ting  along?"  asked  onp.  "Not  very  well, 
not  very  well,"  he  said.  "But.  thank- 
goodness,  the  [Methodists  aren't  doing  anv 
better.” 

George  ix  High  School. — Yes.  George 
is  in  high  school  this  year,  and  he  seems 
very  happy  in  his  work.  lie  is  taking 
the  agricultural  course.  It  really  seems 
a  flue  course,  and  he  has  learned  a  lot 
about  farming,  and  his  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  is  quite  keen.  He  has  learned  much 
about  judging  cows,  and  lie  has  to  have  a 
‘■project”  and  keep  very  accurate  ac¬ 
counts.  He  has  taken  two  cows  for  his 
project,  and  carefully  weighs  the  milk 
and  roughage,  and  keeps  track  of  the 
Mrs.  grain.  It  is  a  wonderfully  good  thing  for 
any  boy,  George  bought  h  dry  cow  a 
while  ago,  and  is  going  to  sell  her  when 
she  calves.  We  had  cornstalks  ami 
meadow  hay  to  feed  her,  nud  good  silage 
as  wo  for  a  while,  go  if  she  does  well,  lie  may 
in  till  most  two  o'clock  this  come  out  to  the  good.  With  so  little 

pasture  we  may  try  buying  dry  cows  in 
-’•••I.  and  selling  them  off  ns  they  calve 
House,  last  night  during  the  Spring.  To  sell  a  cmv  for 
The  man  we  bought  hardly  anything  around  here  she  must  be 

tested  for  tuberculosis. 

Beef  Cheap. —  Beef  is  so  cheap  the 
farmers  cannot  sell  it.  About  every  farm 
seems  to  want  to  sell  something  in  the 
cow  line.  Farmers  down  country  have 
no  sale  for  milk  or  cows.  To  buy  up  dry 
and  feed  them  well  and  take  a 
having  them  tested  and  then 


y 
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while.  You  always—  — 

save  money  dealing  direct  with 
manutucturerr..  More  than 400.000 
customer*  have  saved  money  with 
Kalamazoo  prices.  Send  today  for 
our  new  catalog  showing  latest  de* 
signs. blue  aod  gray  porcelain  enam¬ 
el  ranees — beautiful  beaters  pipe¬ 
less  furnaces,  etc-30  dayti'triat,i"»n«jr, 
tack  guaranis*.  Call)  ar  taty  paymsntl. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  Il  l 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  -f 


TOUGH  luck  I  But  it  would 
be  lots  worse-— if  you  didn’t 
have  that  bottle  of  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam  handy.  Just 
a  few  drops  rubbed  in  gently 
and  the  pain  eases  right  up. 
One  more  application  and 
the  soreness  is  gone  —  for 
good. 

WHETHER  it’s  a  bruise,  a  cut, 
a  burn,  a  sprain,  a  so  re,  rheu¬ 
matism,  stiffness,  a  sore 
throat,  or  a  chest  cold  you’ll 
find  quick  relief  in  this  un¬ 
equalled  liniment.  Further¬ 
more  it  is  absolutely  safe  and 
a  perfect  antiseptic.  In  fact 
we  know  you  will  be  more 
than  satisfied, 

ONCE  you’ve  tried  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam  you’ll  never 
be  without  it.  You’ll  give  it 
the  place  of  honor  on  the 
family  medicine  shelf— ready 
for  use.  One  bottle  lasts 
a  long  while.  Get  it  today! 

Sold  by  druggist),  or  tent  by  parcel 
poston  receipt  of  price  $1.50  per  bottle. 

AS  A  VETERINARY  REMEDY 
Gorabault's  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal.  It  supercedes  all  cautery  and 
firing;  and  never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discolors  the  hair. 

‘The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


bishop  was  with  its  all  day.  “And  shall 
we  eat  both  dinner  and  supper  right  in 
the  church  with  the  people?”  he  said  as 
we  started  on  the  way  down.  “Wo  had 
planned  that.”  said  Mrs.  Bnrsoti.  “Won’t 
that  be  nice?"  lie  said.  And  it  certainly 
was  nice.  After  n  beautiful  service  and 
confirmation  we  all  went  out  to  such  n 
fine  dinner.  The  bishop  wondered  if 
there  were  any  chickens  left  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  ernuborry  sauce!  He  claimed 
it  was  the  best  he  ever  ate,  and  the  only 
time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had  enough. 

How  nice  it  was  for  all  the  people  to 
eat  with  the  bishop,  instead  of  his  inking 
to  one  of  the  swellost  parishioner’s  house 
to  he  entertained.  At  the  next  place  we 
had  service  at.  half-past  three.  Here  at 
five  o’clock  we  all  went  down  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  had  supper  together — one  great 
long  table  being  set.  Then  after  we  had 
eaten  we  had  after  dinner  speeches.  The 
bishop  load  off  and  then  various  officers 
and  officials  were  called  on,  everyone  who 
wished  having  a  chance  to  speak.  What 
a  fine  time  everyone  bad !  Why  should  a 
bishop  hobnob  with  the  great?  He  nl 
ways  does,  you  know.  But  the  last  class 
presented  to  the  bishop  seemed  greatly  to 
impress  him  ;  it  was  a  class  of  eight  in  a 
private  house  way  down  the  lonely  road. 

The  bishop  was  plain  and  homey  all  day. 
and  everyone  felt  the  better  for  his  com¬ 
ing. 

Tuesday  Afterxoon. — Well,  here  it  is 
Tuesday  afternoon — Election  Day. 

Parson  is  getting  ready  to  go  iuto  town 
and  vote — for  the  first  time.  She  does  not 
like  it  much,  and  has  found  a  thousand 
excuses,  more  or  less,  why  she  could  not 
go.  We  all  feel  a  little  old  today 
did  not  turn 

morning.  We  certainly  had  the  greatest  . 
time  down  in  that  old  renewed  Methodist  Fall 
church,  now  Community 
that  you  ever  saw 

the  church  from  donated  the  oysters  for 
an  oyster  supper.  He  had  three  gallons, 
and  he  himself  came  and  cooked  them  to 
perfection.  It  poured  and  was  terribly 
dark  and  foggv.  but  what  of  that?  The 
place  was  packed,  there  being  SG  present. 

No  admission  fee  asked  nor  any  charge  cows 
for  the  gupper,  either,  each  giving  as  they  chance  on 
pleased.  Wllttt  a  lot  of  children  there  sell  them  when  they  freshen  might  well 
were  there,  poor  children  and  children  of  he  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned.  George 
every  nation,  pretty  nearly,  under  heaven,  may  go  into  this,  in  a  small  way,  while 
Square  sets  and  straight  waltzes  and  he  is  in  the  high  school, 
games  and  those  oysters!  It  was  some  a  New  Pond. — Well,  the  boys  have  a 
night — never  to  be  forgotten.  The  ladies  hig  new  pond.  We  used  to  have  one.  built 
also  brought  cake  and  wo  had  coffee.  as  a  ()am  jn  the  brook,  but  it  washed  out. 
Never  before  had  those  ladies  gut  together  as  danis  have  a  habit,  of  doing,  and  the 
with  aprons  on.  When  you  get  a  lot  of  muskrats  dug  it  out  several  times.  So  we 
ladies  bustling  around  a  stave — a  kitchen  panned  to  dig  one  out  on  the  Hats  near 
stove — with  aprons  on.  then  yon  know  the  brook,  and  turn  the  brook  out  of  its 
they  are  getting  acquainted  fast,  lou  can  boil  when  wanted,  and  fill  it  this  wav. 
have  a  real  church  there  right  away,  be-  Thus  vou  get  rid  of  the  freshet  in  Ihe 
cause  they  ore  getting  into  the  Christian  brook ‘and  also  the  trouble  that  comes 
spirit  of  work  and  help.  \\  e  went  down  from  brooks  washing  in  so  much  sand 
with  two  cars,  carrying  10  people,  besides  a,1(i  dirt.  We  built  a  small  dam  right 
an  enormous  amount  of  luggage.  Shelley  hack  of  the  harm  and  any  time  can  let 
took  down  oitfiit  in  tlio  lord  or  Or  tboso  much  or  as  little  water  run  down  int<» 
terrible  roads  in  the  mud  and  rain.  What  the  big  'onrt  ns  we  want.  We  have  spent 
car  could  stand  the  abuse  of  a  Ford?  quite  n  little  time  on  this,  afternoons  and 

Church  and  the  Auto. — We  hear  a  Saturdays,  and  they  really  have  a  big 
good  deal  about  the  autos  taking  people  pond.  It  will  be  great  to  skate  on.  and 
away  from  the  cluircli,  and  it  is  said  that  w0  hope  to  cut  ice  on  it.  and  then,  above 
it  is  easier  to  consecrate  a  horse  ami  all,  what  a  plnee  it.  will  be  to  swim, 
wagon  than  n  flivver.  But  as  Ihe  Parson  The  Parson  was  glad  of  the  suggestions 
looked  at  the  crowd  last  night  he  realized  about  putting  up  ice.  He  thinks  he  can  do 

that  probable  four-fifths  of  the  people  better  this  Winter.  He  will  stick  to  the 

there  would  not  have  been  there  if  it  were  good  old  sawdust,  cutting  out  the  bay 
not  for  the  auto.  They  came  from  four  business.  \\  «  want  to  put  tip  a  lot  of  ice 
towns  round  about,  and  there  was  one  this  year,  and  take  especial  pate  with 
big  truckload,  not  one  of  which  would  it.  as  we  want  a  lot  to  make  ice  cream 

have  been  there  in  the  rain  if  it  were  with.  \\  ith  the  boys  orchestra  and  with 

not  for  the  auto.  They  do  not  stop  for  onr  homemade  ice  cream,  we  shall  do  quite 
rain  as  thev  used  to.  To  be  sure,  a  Ford  a  b|R  business  next  Smnmer,  if  all  goes 
lias  to  have  a  blanket  over  the  hood  to  well,  and  with  tins  perhaps  the  boys  will 
keep  out  the  water,  and  in  cold  weather  1101  have  to  work  elsewhere,  and  can  keep 
to  keep  it  warm;  hut  its  colds  are  always  work  with  their  music.  Me  certainly 
curable  with  hot  water  in  the  carburetor  l°v<*  ft"  1"  bo  together,  and  dread  the  day 
and  a  jack  under  the  hind  nxle  so  ns  to  When  any  one  of  them  may  have  to  leave, 

let  one  wheel  spill.  Don’t  break  vour  They  are  planning  to  hflvt  a  boat  on  the 

hack  cranking  a  Ford  a  cold  morning—  pond.  George  made  a  raft  the  other  da.v- 
just  jack  up  one  wheel,  put  her  high,  pour  »»w  a  boy  loves  an  old  raft— and  Shelley, 
hot  water  ou  the  intake  pipe  and  see  on  arriving  from  school,  went  out  on  it. 

what  happens.  If  the  church  in  the  coun-  hey  had  wondered  how  deep  the  water 

try  is  alive,  many  more  can  come  by  car  ’’ns  011 1  in  the  middle  they  soon  found 
and  make  it  even  livelier;  if  it  is  dying.  (Continued  on  Page  140G) 


We  save  you  20  to  3S  par  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  fittings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  ana  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  our  catalog  and  price s  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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combaulTs 

BALSAM 

The  Imported  liniment 

HEALING  and  ANTISEPTIC 


My  coffee  it  so  good  that  oeople  who 
drink  it  never  change. 

Yon  couldn't  mnke  good  bread  of 
flour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
monldy  wheat.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berries  will  not  make 
wholenomc  coffee,  tew 

My  Coffee  is  delicious  been  use  it  is 

f pound  from  large,  plump.  KII'E 
irrrt,'*.  It  is  satisfying  and  heatthv. 
It  soothes  the  nerves  and  helps  di- 


ZERO  WEATHER  COMING 


Have  you  selected  your 
winter  underwear? 

Be  comfortable  this  winter.  Keep  warm.  Avoid 
colds  and  influenza.  Wear  the  kind  of  undergar¬ 
ment  that  has  been  the  favorite  with  outdoor  men 
for  fifty  years. 


gestion  (  ~  ;» 

You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  ♦1.00  (cheek,  money  order  or  eashl  for.i-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  if  It  docs  not  please  vou. 
2JA11  postage  pnid  by  me. 


HIGH  ROCK 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y, 


FLEECE  UM2D 

UNDERWEAR 

Soft,  downy  fleece  next  the  skin — buttonholes  that 
won’t  ravel— buttons  that  won’t  pull  off — stitch¬ 
ing  that  won't  rip — heavy-duty  underwear  that 
is  good  for  several  seasons. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  one  of  the  garments  for  you 
to  examine,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  fabric  and  a  folder  describing  the  un¬ 
derwear. 

HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  CO. 

•IMitl  Cl 

Philmont,  N.  Y. 

A,  ‘yjk  Manufacturers  for  over  fifty  years 
OM/  of  Better  Quality  Underwear 


You  Prepare  for  Other  Needs  in  the 
Winter— Why  Not  for  SICKNESS? 

This  ETHICUS  Kit 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills  M 
Fleetwood  Pennn  U.S.A.  V; 


I  ll  con  mil.:-  RI'.MliDl  I'.s  -tnij  01  R  1  (  - 

■■tIOWS  with  the  highest  Medical 

F ndot  lor  i  n  d  I  g  c  i  n 

HKfv  Headache,  Rheumatic  and  Other 
IBBV  Pains.  Constipation,  Nausea,  Fever, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia.  AA 

Special,  now.  for  introduction.  Sent  v/  (III 
~  if  desired.  Free  Booklet. 


i  niifinrr  Yarn  for  sale,  direct  from  nmnufao- 
Miming  larn  tnrer.atilfce.  *1.86  and  SI  «IO 
Postage  paid  on  live  dollar  order*.  Write  for 

II.  A.  It  AltTLETT  -  llurniony,  Mulno 


TULIPSTo^o0”  $1-00 

8  Bulbs  each  of  the  5  superior  varieties.  Colors  alt 
different,  (Guaranteed.)  Postpaid. 

HORROCKS  BROS.  Concord.  Mass. 


C.  O.  D 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES -ETHICUS  CO. 
Dept.  F  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Winter  Approaches. — The  long-con¬ 
tinued  mild  weather  has  been  rather  hard 
<01  the  retail  stores,  stocked  lip  with  Win¬ 
ter  clothing,  though  balmy  days  did  not 
prevent  a  display  of  fur  coats.  Styles 
have  changed  ipiite  considerably,  however, 
and  the  less  expensive  fur  garments  nf 
last  Winter  are  quite,  easily  recognizable. 
•Taunty  short  coals,  both  bloused  and  box 
models,  are  greatly  favored,  and  a  striking 
novelty  is  caracul,  not  in  its  former 
black,  but  in  shades  of  brown,  mode,  tan 
and  gray.  A  short  box  coat  of  biege 
caracul  is  very  smart.  These  short  coats 
have  brought  fur  cloth  back  in  favor,  and 
there  is  a  great  variety  imitating  lamb, 
broadtail,  caracul  and  other  furs,  Old- 


Dark  Blue  Serge  and  Black  Tic-ill 


fashioned  fur-  cloth  was  very  heavy,  but. 
these  new  weaves  are  much  lighter.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  wrap  of  fur 
cloth  with  large  sleeves  of  contrasting 
real  fur.  The  more  expensive  cloth  coats, 
are  made  of  fabrics  with  a  deep  velvety 
pile,  and  are  trimmed  heavily  with  fur, 
sometimes  with  fur  sleeves.  Fox  in  a 
variety  of  dy<  s,  sable,  taupe  or  platinum, 
is  often  used  for  large  collars  on  such 
coats.  'Plm  useful  Australian  unos-uim 
still  holds  favor.  Kacvoun  i<  still  1  iked 
lot  coat  collars,  us  well  as  for  sports 
coats.  To  one  accustomed  to  former 
prices,  ousts  arc  si  ill  very  high,  An  old- 
fashioned  woman  fcds.thet  $7i>  tv.  .S 1  oO 
for  a  cloth  coat  or  wrap  is  exorbitant,  in 
spite  of  soft,  velvety  panvelaine.  silk  lin¬ 
ing  and  big  fur  collar,  but  a  surprising 
number  of  women  who  are  not  at  all 
wealthv  are  quite  willing  to  pay  around 
y 1 00  for  a  Winter  coat,  and  say  they 
have  “just  got  t“  have  it. 

Blue  Snail-  with  Kvn.ti  Trim. mi  no. 

In  the  first  picture  the  figure  at  the  left 
shows  a  very  plain  one-piece  dress  of 
blue  twill,  which  really  had  very  little 
“making,"  and  yet  pave  a  very  smart  ef¬ 
fect.  The  dress  -itself  was  absolutely 
plain,  narrow,  and  in  one  niece,  reaching 
about  to  the  ankle.  Ir  was  a  slip-on. 
with  a  round  neck  and  short  opening  in 
front,  nil  edged  with  black  cord.  Two 
black  buttons,  attached  to  a  cord  link, 
slipoed  through  buttonholes  t.<  dose  the 
neck.  The.  long,  very  dose  sleeves  were 
finished  at  the  wrist  with  elaborate  and 
unusual  cuffs,  which  flared  a  trifle  ab  tlie 
hand,  and  then  flared  more  widely  into 
a  gauntlet  above.  These  cud’s  wore  of 
l  lack  doth,  embroidered  in  openwork,  so 
as  to  show  a  lining  of  American  Beauty 
satin.  Tin  belt  of  black  doth  had  a 
dasp  <>r  buckle  made  of  the  embroidered 
material  dined  with  the  American  Beauty 
color.  At  each  side  <<f  the  waist  the  belt 
sli'-oed  through  a  slot,  so  as  to  pas-  under 
a  short  section  of  cartridge  pleats,  which 
gave  fullness  at  the  hip.  This  dress  was 
unusually  simple,  hut  the  color  combina¬ 
tion  was  good,  ami  the  gauntlets  were 
very  novel  iu  effect.  The  Ipit  was  velvet, 
a  simrde  combination  of  black  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Beaut  v. 

A  t’li.u  l»ui:ss.  At  the  right  is  shown 
a  black  coat  dress  of  a  style  now  yery 
popular,  but  this  was  given  ft  novel  touch 
in  the  trimming.  The  dress  is.  as  shown. 
tin1  plain  one-piece  coal  shape,  fastened 
at  the  side,  witho-if  any  draping.  The 
long  collar,  folded  over  at  the  one  side, 
and  coming  down  to  the  waist,  was  sand- 
(  obued  cloth.  This  collar  Mas  edged  nil 
around  bv  three  cords  as  thick  as  a  lead 
oeneil.  covered  with  ninth,  the  outer  cord 
-and  color,  the  next  cerise,  and  the  last 
s-uie  green.  The  long,  slightly  Haring 
•b  eves  were  finished  at  the  edge  by  three 
<  ords  in  similar  colors.  The  skirt  had 
at  one  side  a  very  narrow  panel  of  the 
sand-colored  doth,  pin-tucked  across, 
i-dged  with  a  cerise  cording,  the  skirt 
being  apparently  fastened  at  the  top  by 
six  hall  tuitions  of  dull  gold.  At  the  buck 
•he  cording  was  repeated,  the  three  cords 
smarting  under  the  collar  at  the  left  side, 
end  being  earned  i<>  the  waist,  where 
they  were  carried  at  right  angles  part 


way  across  the  back  at  the  waist  line,  the 
ends  being  finished  by  buttons.  This  is 
also  a  very  simple  pattern,  but  the  color 
combination  and  method  of  primming  gave 
it  a  good  deal  of  style.  The  little  tricorne 
hat  worn  with  ir  was  black  panne  velvet, 
edged  with  a  silver  cord. 

A  Pretty  Juvenile. — In  the  second 
picture  the  little  frock  at  the  left  could 
not  be  simpler,  but  it  is  given  a  very 
pretty  look  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
fastened.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  straight 
hem,  it  is  cut  into  two  large,  irregular 
points,  with  u  frill  of  fine  white  embroid¬ 
ery  underneath.  The  dress  seen  was  pink 
linen,  but  it.  would  be  a  very  desirable 
model  for  jersey  cloth,  which  is  much 
used  for  children’s  dresses.  The  sleeves 
might  he  long,  -gathered  iuto  a  wristband, 
and  the  front  edge  bound  with  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Snell  a  dress  of  rust-colored  jersey 
cloth,  with  ecru  organdie  frill  under  the 
buttons,  and  ecru  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
would  be  very  attractive.  The  frill  could 
be  omitted,  if  desired,  and  merely  added 
for  extra  dressiness.  Compare  this  grace¬ 
ful  little  frock,  worn  With  bloomers  in- 
stead  of  starched  petticoats,  with  the 
ornate  costume  called  for  a  generation 
ago,  and  we  may  realize  that  there  is 
much  to  he  said  in  favor  of  modern  fash¬ 
ions. 

Bi.ck  Seroe. — lu  the  center  is  a  very 
pretty  frock  of  blue  serge.  This  was  a 
plain  one-piece  »lip-on  dress,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  belt,  which  went  under  a  section  of 
the  dress  at  both  hack  and  front,  giving 
a  panel  effect.  The  belt  passed  through 
bound  slots,  and  was  fastened  uuderneath 
with  snap  fasteners.  The  round  neck 
and  front  of  the  waist  were  trimmed  with 
cross-stitch  iu  bright  red  silk.  The  open¬ 
ing  in  front,  which  allowed  room  to  slip 
the  frock  on  over  the  head,  showed  just 
a  line  of  red,  a  red  silk  fly  being  under¬ 
neath,  wheic  the  opening  was  fastened 
with  snaps.  The  sleeves  wore  fastened 
into  narrow  cuffs,  decorated  with  red 
cross-stitch.  This  pretty  little  dress  io 
very  practical,  nrul  would  be  entirely  suit¬ 
able  for  school  wear. 

Rust  and  Silver. — At  the  right  is  an 
unusually  prerty,  yet  extremely  simple, 
dress  of  Poiret  twill.  It  is  quite  as 
simple  as  one  of  the  chemise  dresses  of 
last  year,  but  has  long  sleeves  set  into 
large  armholes.  This  dress  was  a  warm 
shade  of  rust  color,  trimmed  with  silver 
braid.  As  is  shown,  it  was  cur  all  in  one 
piece,  with  a  round  neck,  having  invisible 
fastening  down  one  shoulder.  The  neck 
had  a  narrow  line  of  silver  braid,  while 
tin  full  bishop  sleeves  were  gathered  into 
a  deep  cuff,  which  fell  over  the  hand.  This 
cuff  was  trimmed  with  silver  braid,  and 
there  was  e  band  of  lh<-  braid  around  the 
sleeves,  above  the  cuff.  The  manner  in 
which  the  dvess  was  gathered  in  at  the 
waist  was  especially  original.  A  series 
of  vertical  straps  of  the  material  were 
placed  between  two  bauda  of  silver  braid, 
and  a  girdle  of  gilve^  braid  ran  tinder 
these  straps,  tying  at  one  side.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt  was  finished  with  a  baud 
of  silver  braid,  laid  under  the  hem  so  as 
to  fall  beneath  it. 

.Seen  jn  tiie  Shops. — Pleated  silk 
skirts  of  satin  nr  crepe  de  chine,  black, 
brown  or  navy,  are  offered  readymade 
for  wear  with,  contrasting  overblouse. 
They  cun  be  worn  with  a  blouse  of  gay 
printed  silk,  or  with  one  beaded  or 
trimmed  with  metal  lace,  making  quite 
a  handsome  costume. 

Velvet  ami  velveteen  avc  much  used  for 


Two  Juveniles  and  a  Burl -colored  Twill 


handsome  dresses.  Very  little  trimming 
is  needed  with  these  handsome  fabrics, 
and  the  dresses  arc  built  on  simple  lines. 
Sometimes  the  sleeves  will  be  embroidered, 
or  sometimes  made  <>l’  brocaded  silk,  or 
there  may  be  no  trimming  except  a  metal 
or  jeweled  girdle.  Pur  is  also  used  with 
velvet,  .nrrow  bauds  finishing  sleeves, 
collar  or  hem.  We  have  seen  some  dresses, 
both  jif  cloth  and  velvet,  with  high 
choker  collars  of  fur. 

Many  \  ew  York  shops  make  a  specialty 
of  “slenderiging"  styles  for  stout  women, 
in  ready-ni. u!e  dresses  with  a  bust  meas¬ 
ure  of  llP-j  to  o0> ..  l  ong,  straight 
lines,  with  vertical  trimming,  and  long 
flowing  sleeves  are  Nattering  to  a  plump 
figure. 


What  Would  Christmas 
Be  Without  Music  ? 


SNOW — thick  and  white  and  fleecy;  candles 
twinkling  their  cheery  message  of  welcome; 
fragrant  flr  trees  laden  with  bright  balls  and  tinsel 
—and  music — the  sweet  singing  of  all  the  old- 
time  Christmas  carols.  That  is  the  real  spirit  of 
Christmas ! 

There’s  no  music  in  the  world  like  that  of  a 
piano.  There’s  no  pleasure  like  gathering  friends 
and  family  around  the  piano  for  a  few  of  the  old, 
familiar  songs — those  beautiful  carols  that  never 
grow  old. 

The  Weaver  piano  is  making  this  Christmas  an 
especially  happy  one  for  hundreds  of  folks.  Its 
full,  rich  beauty  of  tone  is  a  constant  delight.  Its 
designs  are  exquisite  in  every  detail  of  line  and 
finish;  its  mechanism  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  piano. 

Make  this  your  red-letter  Christmas,  too!  When 
you  buy  a  Weaver,  you’re  making  an  investment  in 
happiness — an  investment  that  you’ll  never  regret. 

Only  a  small  outlay  down,  and  the  Weaver  is  yours, 
to  enjoy  the  whole  time  you’re  paying  for  it.  The 
terms  are  purposely  made  easy.  These  easy  terms 
will  buy  a  Weaver  upright,  grand  or  player  piano. 
Write  us  to-day  for  further  information. 

WEAVER  PIANO  CO.,  Ine. 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  York,  Pa. 

TFearer,  York  and  Livingston  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

WEAVER. 

PIANOS 


Protect  Your  Loved  Ones 


uitainat  colds, 
j  m  .-  i:  in  o  n  i  s 

nn,i  sickn-j- -. 
Msnjcur  !nrk. 
in  the  outdoor 
cloeet. 


Fwv ide -.-onif-  rt  and  lafcty  for  fun:.- »n<l 
ctirsts— hJJ  event!  v  to  the  value  of  y  our 
home  with  a  fully  guanuitevd  modem 

Perfection  Chemical  Closet 

Coat*  you  Um  to  hov*  Vt  than  to  do 
without  It.  3  porta  .  Bowl  and  Seat 
with  Vcntanileii:  Rustproof  Stor»«n 
Tank  forrlmniol  tnstmenlof  »en- 
‘fl  s*<i  ;  Perfection  Cbudcal  -  Ttakee 
the  ila  h*nnlea>  »s 

»tf  r.  Simplest  la 
Mlodpkr-  r  c  w  t  *  t  verfc*. 
f  tie  S*ti*f«rtk>n 

ruar&nteed .  W  rile  for  free 
fij’iulurs.  Dealers  wanted. 
CHEMICAL  TOILET  COKP. 
2622  S.  Salma  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 

.4i»w  Ssfjtic  Tank  for  wafer 

Complete  sanitation  for  xn- 
enivrei  julrictn. 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


RAIN  or  SHINE? 


This  Weather 
Prophet 


automatically  fore¬ 
casts  weather  8  to  24 
hours  ahead-  Children 
come  out  for  fair  weath¬ 
er.  Witch  comes  out  in 
advance  of  rain  tr  snow. 
Ideal 

Christmas  Gift 
Form«r  price  1 

Scientifically- made  of  hard-  $1  SO  Note 
wood.  Swiss  cottage  style  pent  poifpmd 
with  thermometer,  elk’s  on  receipt  of 
he.td,  etc.  Order  today.  Guaranteed  Reliable. 


rtnow. 

fl 


KEYDEL  BROS..  Mr.  UtSctt  At*..  Dtp!.  »V  &*'"«.  Mki. 


In  5-lb.  lots  Q  t  Born 
or  more  fcO  lb.  Ground 

S-iit  Carvel  Pont  Prepaid  on  revelpt  of  jow<- 
Oieek.  Monet  Order  nr  Pnnlr. 

Sntl.«ra<-U0D  Hr.arnniv.si  or  Money  Rack 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO-  ym.  *;>«<. 

\\  ii  *li  I  union  Street,  ><■«  Turk  City 


Croelieters 

KtimmiK-H-i  <*n  hot)  tees  an-i  sneque*.  Highest  pay 
.-uni  sternly  ti-  -uework  to  first-class  wurl.ei  .  Only 
those  who  worked  for  whult-s.-ilers  need  api-lv.  Se:..i 

-.**.,•  -  •'  IKON  It  I  K  N  ENT  II  A  I., 

35ft  lift!)  Avenue  New  York,  \  V.  ( 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White S  WntVcr  PVephel  fore- 
the  atirfin  8  toil  ioin 
StK  a  fey  f>. 

*  OtAU-TVv* 


.Weather 


ted  iratrwr£*Cn*jek  .*  automatically  Hand- 
vise,  itluWe  iftj  et 

An  Ideal  Present 

Md4c  OFmN  v  •  tf»A vr  l  til*  I. t-w  fjiUW  l'1 
Hamel  aad  Gfrttl  «*J  'A  *io  come  i 
atvd  out  to  te'il  you  what  the 
•father  *.ll  be.  Sue  *?.'»* 

7 !i;  fully  guaranteed-  P  vt- 
paid  to  any  aJdrcxs  in  l  S 
or  CanaJa  on  receipt  of 
A-"”** 


10fl 


DAVID  WHITE.  IVul.  SO,  419  F-  Waler  Si  ttn-auK-c,  Wis. 
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MANURE  CARRIER 


Cleans  Out  Manure  Easily 

Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  have  all  the  back  breaking  drudgery 
removed  from  this  daily  barn  cleaning  chore;  to  make  the  job  so 
easy  a  boy  can  do  it;  to  take  out  the  manure  from  10  head  of  stock  at  a 
single  trip,  take  it  clean  without  dripping  or  scattering,  take  it  away 
from  the  entrance  and  dump  it.  Think  of  the  time  and  hard  work 
saved  every  month.  These  are  a  few  of  the  very  things  the  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  is  doing  for  thousands  of  other  farmers  today. 

Lasts  a  life-time — low  in  cost 

in  the  Louden  you  get  a  durable  leak  proof,  steel  tub  —  spot-welded 
to  assure  greater  strength  and  extra  long  years  of  hard  daily  service. 
A  carrier  that  raises  big  loads  easier  and  travels  smoother  than  any 
manure  carrier  made.  Has  large  roller-bearing  track  wheels.  Load 
is  suspended  directly  below  center  of  track  and  wheels — not  on  one 
side.  A  worm-drive  hoisting  device  makes  it  doubly  easy  to  raise 
heavy  loads — prevents  sudden  dropping  and  breaking  of  tub.  Trip 
lock  operates  from  either  end  of  tub,  easily  at  a  touch  but  holds  securely  until 
operator  wishes  to  dump  the  carrier.  Louden  Carrier  track— 
easily  installed  in  any  bam.  old  or  new  —  will  carrv  double  f 
the  weight  of  the  ordinary  track.  Louden  Manure  Carriers  -'t&k 

put  in  25  years  a^o  are-still  giving  satisfactory  sendee.  # 

Fpr  55  years  Louden  has  built  only  A-l  quality  goods. 


The  first  cost  is  low  and  measuring  value  by  long 
yearsof  satisfactory  service Locrrfen  Barn  Equipment 
is  always  the  cheapest. 

Write  Today  for  Full  / 
Information  v 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  know  about  Manure  ^  V  1  r 
Carriers,  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  WaterBowls, 

Animal  Pens,  Door  Hangers,  Complete  Barn  Equip- 
ment,  write  us.  We  will  answer  you  fully  and  send 
complete  illustrated  literature,  without  charge  or  l  .«  3  ■ 
obligation.  Get  the  facis.They  will  help  you  decide.  |  .  I 

Don’t  bay  any  Bam  Equipment 

until  yoa  have  seen  Louden  13 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  Fill  out  * 
2658  Court  St.  lEstab.J86J)  Fairfield,  Iowa  and  Mail  | 

Your  Nearest  Branch:  — Albany,  N.  Y.,  Grand  Central  ^'£.up,on  • 
Terminal,  New  York  City,  Old  South  Building,  Boston  Today  | 


Wm.  Louden 
Holds  the  first 
patent  issued  by 
the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  on  Litter 
Carriers. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 
^^2658  Court  St„  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Without  obligation  send  complete 
literatureoniiarn  Equipment  checked. 

□  Steel  Stalls  □Stanchions  □ Cupolas 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Manure  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers  □  Hay  Tools 

□  Door  Hangers  □  Hog  House  Equipment 

Name . . . 

Town. . 


State. 


Writ*  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  III. 
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95  Jfm&dcait, 

Upward  CREAM 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  smull,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

BOX  707S  Balnbrldpc,  N.  V, 


Feed  Stock  Warm  Food 
And  Increase  Profits 

If  water  la  freuxiiic;.  cow  a  dunk  little- .  retarding 
•Jig option  and  you  tJn  not  gist  full  virlnii  of  the*  food. 
—  Cook  Iholr  food;  they  will  irlvn  ttioro  and 

totter  milk  HfOH  lav  bettor  lloga 
hnv#»  larger  Truman,  more  nolid  maat. 

FARMERS’  FAVORITE 
FEED  COOKER 

Um  It  anywhere  Incjoom  or  outdoor* 
with  in-rfert  uaf^ty.  Have  l«»l»  of  but 
water  for  auuhllfuti  wii«Mb»|  at  can¬ 
ning  tlmot  render  lard:  boll  spraying 
mix.  Horghum  or  nap.  Guaranteed. 
Sire*  ;  to  t flOqatn.  capacity. 

Writ*  for  price*  anu  30-  day  offrr . 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

Succaaaor  to  Lew  la  Mftr.  Co. 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 


money  on  a  long-time,  easy-payment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  income, we 
have  funds  available  at  5  >£%  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 


If  you  wish  to  invest 


a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5  fo  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 
be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 
or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 
Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.57<’- 

Inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


J 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  National  Dairy  Show 

Part  III. 

Mrs.  John  Gilbert  Wynant  of  Priuce- 
tou.  N.  J..  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  assembling  her  herd  of  Ayr&hires.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  she  did  not  have  a  single 
specimen  on  her  New  Jersey  farm.  Now 
she  has  -brought  out  a  herd  that  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  its  winnings  at  .Syracuse, 
Springfield  and  at  Trenton.  At  the*  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  her  aged  cow  was 
clearly  Hie  sensation  of  the  show.  This 
Grand  Champion  Imp.  ('arston  Brides¬ 
maid  was  uncovered  in  the  aged  cow 
class.  Iter  magnificent  udder,  the  equal 
of  which  has  not  been  seen  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  show  ring,  stamped  her  as  the  logical 
winner  of  premier  honors.  While  she 
may  represent  the  vessel  type,  she  has 
won  repeatedly  at  the  Scottish  shows, 
all  because  of  the  presenntion  of  an 
udder  that  is  carried  close  to  the  body, 
carried  well  forward,  with  a  perfect  bot¬ 
tom  and  faultless  quarters.  She  might, 
be  larger  and  carry  a  more  capacious 
middle,  but  her  mammary  system  might 
,  well  be  copied,  if  possible,  by  the  breeders 
|  who  are  trying  to  get  somewhere  in  their 
breeding  endeavors.  The  same  exhibitor 
had  the  first  prize  animal  in  the  four- 
year-old  cow  class.  Imp.  A  lichen  brain 
Miss  Craig  VII,  and  the  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion.  Barclay’s  Lady  Beauty,  which 
looked  enough  like  the  Grand  Champion 
cow  to  bo  her  daughter.  She  was  of  the 
same  strain  and  gave  promise  of  present¬ 
ing  an  luldor  nearly  as  faultless  as  the 
Champion's.  It  was  but  another  evidence 
of  the  co'isislency  of  the  Judge,  A.  II. 
Tryon  of  St  rat  liglass  Farm  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  type  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  breeders’  adoption.  He 
would  not  tolerate  in  any  of  his  tops  any 
inclination  toward  coarseness,  and  was 
quite  as  harsh  with  slopers  as  he  was 
with  specimens  that  displayed  any  prom¬ 
inence  at  the  tail  head.  lie  realizes  that 
the  Ayrshire  must  combiue  constitutional 
vigor  with  beauty  and  utility,  and  that 
production  and  reproduction  cannot  be 
divorced. 

The  Ayrshire  breeders  alone  qualified 
at  the  outset  with  the  required  number  of 
State  herds  to  merit  recognition.  The 
Holstein  group  were  finally  abb?  to  mus¬ 
ter  enough  herds  to  qualify.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  event  Pennsylvania  was  first,  Wis¬ 
consin  second.  Much  credit  should  be 
accorded  John  Cochran  of  Barclay  Farms 
for  assembling  the  Pennsylvania  herd, 
lie  knows  Ayrshires  and  always  empha¬ 
sizes  in  liis  selections  those  qualities  that 
have  made  the  Ayrshire  cow  today  so 
popular  in  this  country. 

THE  TIOLSTEINS 

If  anyone  questions  the  popularity  of 
the  Holstein  cow  as  the  genuine  farmer’s 
row,  a  visit  to  the  National  Dairy  Slmw 
would  dispel  any  doubt.  The  Extension 
Department  of  the  IIolsteiii-Fnesian  As¬ 
sociation  has  proclaimed  the  black-and- 
white  type  ns  the  farmer's  cow.  and  the 
exhibitors  have  corroborated  this  claim, 
until  now  their  position  is. definitely  es¬ 
tablished.  There  were  more  gr.-rde  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  on  exhibition  than  prevailed 
with  any  of  the  other  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  in  purebreds  the  Holstcins 
predominated.  Wlmt  was  without  any 
question  the  strongest  array  of  aged  hulls 
shown  was  featured  at  this  show.  The 
classes  were  judged  by  W.  S.  MosCript  of 
Lake  Elnm,  Minn.,  assisted  by  Prof.  H.  IT. 
Kildoe  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Moseript  is  without 
doubt  (he  best  judge  of  dairy  cattle  in 
America,  He  goes  about  his  task  system¬ 
atically,  and  it  is  a  rare  education  in 
itself  to  follow  him  in  his  allotments. 
Himself  a  successful  breeder  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  with  an  accurate  eye  for  beauty  and 
utility,  his  selections  are  seldom  ques¬ 
tioned.  He  always  has  n  logical  reason 
for  his  plncings. 

Dutelilaml  Aggie  Tidy  Prince  II  was 
the  outstanding  winner  in  the  class  of  11 
aged  bulls.  He  was  owned  and  exhibited 
by  John  !>.  Irwin  of  Minnesota.  This 
bull  was  later  made  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion.  Combining  size  and  scale 
with  unusual  length  and  depth  of  body, 
he  presented  an  ideal  type  for  the  judges 
to  establish.  He  was  stronger  in  hip  top 
than  the  Hackney  bull.  Sir  Johanna  Bess 
Spgis,  and  more  pleasing  at  the  rump  and 
tail  head.  The  second  prize  bull  was  more 
masculine,  inclined  to  be  coarse  at  his 
shoulders,  and  apparently  lacked  chest  de¬ 
velopment  and  spring  of  fore  rib.  The 
first  prize  bull  was  outstanding  in  his 
conformation  and  general  appearance, 
and  evidenced  more  quality  and  a  more 
pliable  skin;  also  more  refined  artieuln 
lions.  The  third  prize  bull  perhaps  had 
more  depth  of  body  than  either  the  first 
or  the  second  prize  winner,  but  he  was 
faulty  in  his  hind  legs,  inclined  to  be 
weak  at  the  loin,  and  did  not  present  an 
attractive  appearance  unless  his  head 
was  hoisted  very  high. 

Both  the  aged  bull  and  the  winner  in 
(lie  fhrep-yenr-old  class  were  sired  by  the 
same  sire.  There  was  very  littT®  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  three  bulls  that 
\vere  exhibited  in  the  t Ir-ee  year-old  class, 
but.  a  bull  of  unusual  promise  was  ox* 
hibited  by  the  Independent  State  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Iowa  In  the  two-year-old  class. 
His  name  was  Cherokee  Cornucopia. 
WhHe  his  head  was  faulty,  his  conforma¬ 
tion  hack  of  I  lie  shoulders  was  faultless, 
his  extreme  depth,  his  outstanding  quality 
(Continued  on  Page  110-1) 


|  Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  tenspoon- 
f ill  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
P>5  eeuts  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


\^>^LUCKY 
PENCIL  FREE* 


A  RTcat  bigr  Jumbo  I.ucky  Penn 
free  to  all  whn  twit*— un  nlvern*- 
mg  tfift  £0  ui trod UL* a  Ojilloway  m«*r- 
r  rh»n<Jinn  nml  Galloway  Barttiun  Pvirxta 
to  nil  former* of  Amorim,  Wrir»*  tociny. 


BBG  BARGAINS 


Cream  Sonant  trra.  RniHnra.  tfprend- 
c*tvi  and  other  form  ticeeaoitiea  ittrVvr 
were  no  cheap—  term»  were  never  oAiffer— 
Oollur  vuluoa  Dover  wnro  on 
uj  a  h(j? a* r rolloway  offer*  now* 
A  GiVw  lYlcea  vuttkoi  L*  Ui«*  Ivjijo 

m  which  fit o-4n*i  two  article** 

™  for  the  print  you  uaualiy 

J1***  t,r 


Galloway 

S-y« 

Don  a  buy  any. 
thing  ariywhoi-s 

■ 

KCt  my  N  aw 
Bargain  Citq. 
lofif  rtjjti  oar  cut 
prion*. 

Trio 

1  power  of  your 
dollar  in  now  »o 
f»U?  ft*  ever  * f i 
you  buy  rlgfht  .\t. 
the  r/  :ht  place1 
and  at  the  riuht 
time— which  id! 
now. 


Wm,  Galloway  Co 

i  - b»pt •-  sr 


•terloo, 

Iowa 


r  FISH  MEAL 


FEEDING 


Proves  Profitable  to  every  user  be¬ 
cause  it  supplies  rich  proteins  and 
minerals  obtained  from  fresh,  whole  fish, 
finely  ground.  STR  ITVEN'S  KISH  MICA  I. 
is  now  the  accepted  food  supplement  for 
improving  the  condition  of  poultry,  lings 
and  stock.  Valuable  feeding  information, 
—free,— write  us  for  it  today ! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  SI.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ABSORBINE 

a*  trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.  SO  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $l.2S  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  . 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Templo  St..  Springfield.  Mats. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 
Will  Rain 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 
SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  onart 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
WrlteforrlRScrlptlva  booklet 

461  Fourth  Are..  Pt«sbur*l».  Pa 


RESET  DOORKNOBS-STOP  LEAKS  WITH 

IRON 

CEMENT  N? I 

ANYONE  cnnTmake  tasting  fl 
**  houueliol*!  ami  motor  ie*  1 
pair*  with  Smooth-On  Iron 
Comonl  No  I  .  v*  ensll v  nj>- 
ldloil  uv  putty— I  anting  u>  Iron, 

For  ropafrl n*  Irnkn,  cincka  or 
brook  j  m  Icituhen  utmil*.  pltwra. 
motor  radiator*.  #*t.\  I  REK  llluo- 
tratori  hcoklct  mIioiyr  many  iq. 
l-uln*  mtttlo  with  Smooth- On  at  • 
low  c  m  n  t  a* 
coat.  Wrlto 
for  your  copy 
Today  Sold  by  Uiudwar*  an«*  ftonontl 
Ht*.*i  in  G-or . ,  l- If*,  and  6»lb.  Una; 
atao  In  Inrircr  al/ou. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFd.  COMPANY 


7b*  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Orion  Cheney  IClllg  weight. Approximately  OOO— 

Price,  $75.00  E  x  c  e  p  t  i  o  n  a  1  ly  big  bone 

Wolfe  TOP  COLONEt  REFORMER.  Breeding  boar— Hi  yrs.old— 
Trice,  *'5.00  Healthy,  thrifty,  pure  breeder. 

DT Rut- JERSEY  BROOD  SOWS,  1}*  toils  yrs. old. 
Pathfinder  and  Walt's  Top  Colonel  Breeding. 

Price,  *«n  00 

J.  C.  PENNEY.  While  Haven.  White  Plains.  New  York 


KNOLLWOOD  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mgr.,  Port  Cheiter,  New  York 


Large  Berkshiresat  Highwood 

High  wood  BerTtsljires  have  always  been 
noted  for  size  and  prolificacy,  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  litters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  IS.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


On#  18  month*  bull,  sired  by  son  of  "Pearl  Rose 
of  the  Glen  ’’  out  of  an  A  R  cow.  Ready  for 
service.  Prie#.  $300.  Two  bull  calves,  sired 
by  grandson  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  both  from  .iflOdb. 
A.  R.  cows,  Price  850  and  875.  Herd  free 
from  abortion  and  Federal  Tuberculin  tested. 
PORTER  FARMS,  Phoenixville  Pa.  Arthur  M.  Ray.  Mor. 


Spriugbank  Farm 

Offers  young  service  boars  by  Syitiboleer’s  Superb.  No. 
£59380,  Also  bred  sows  for  September  fnrrow.  Writs 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Mar  tiled  ale.  Conn. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires 

Special  offer  on  Fall  Pigs  of  ail  ages.  We  ship  C  < >. l>.  Pay 
when  they  arnv*.  E,  0.  FISHEH.  ihr*p.,  Hamilton,  >.  f. 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  or  Goernaey*  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Slcuwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Wnte  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees  wiw*  dairy  FIRMS  Z?  I.  12*  It.  Pbila—  P». 


The  big.  smooth  typ#  of  superior  finality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  g’lts.  service  boars  ami  Spring  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  W  K  I  M  A  N,  F.  O. 

Box  No.  469,  Hnmroelstown  Fa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding, 
Prices  very  reasonable,  Wnte  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILIE  FIATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yorfc 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites 


Sows,  bred  or  open  ,  at  850,  860  and  870  Each. 
Three  Tried  Service  Boars  at  frorr  $35  to  $75.  This 
it  your  ehanee  to  buy  America's  Best  at  a  great 

bargain.  VICTOR  FARMS,  ISellvala,  N.T. 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  nges  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sale  Accredited  Herd  No.  15#0», 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  OeFOREST,  tm«ierd*m.R.Y. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loal,N.Y. 


For  Sale-3  High  Grade  Guernsey  Heilers 

11  and  fi  moi.  old.  Well  grown  nnd  from  heavy  pro. 
ducing  stock.  8100  for  the  lot  F.  O.  B. 

H.  C.  CRAFT  -  Glen  Cove,  New  York 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Xov.  14,  1922. — This 
week's  live  stock  market  ha-  been  all  in 
favor  of  the  seller,  as  offerings  were  much 
smaller  than  for  some  weeks  past,  (.‘an* 
ner  cows  were  most  numerous,  and  yet 
there  were  only  half  as  many  as  a  week 
ago.  Local  slaughterhouses  were  inclined 
to  buy  freely,  with  the  result,  thar  the  sales 
today  averaged  2c  a  lb.,  as  against  iP-e 
last.  Tuesday.  A  few  can  ner  cows  sold 
at  l%e.  but  buyers  who  were  allowed  to 
make  a  selection  paid  21le. 

Fancy  cows  were  hard  to  find,  and  the 
few  sales  made  were  ar  good  prices. 
Hardly  enough  fancy  and  good  beef  cattle 
were  offered  to  be  reported,  but  a  few 
animals  of  ordinary  quality  sold  at  5c  and 
i>c.  Most  of  the  bulls  and  scrubs  brought 


REGISTERED  3rllER  NSEY  -DULL 

Two  venrs  old  Dec.  Sfh.  Also  Bull  mlf  dropped  April  loth’ 
Price  reasonable  etUS.  f.  GOLDSMITH,  Bn  S51,  Elltnvillo,  N.  F 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  For  Sals 

20  choice  .September pig*,  sired  by  lia-.lnh  Prince, an 
extra  line,  big  type,  yearling  Bn.ur.  and  ontof  big 
typ#  yearling  Sow*.  Price,  $12  and  $10  Each.  Ready 
to  ship  any  time.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSON.  R.  4,  Rome,  N.  V. 


PiiarnBAua  A  few  females  of  A.  R.  breeding. 
uUBrnScjfS  One  yearling  bull.  Accredited 

Jbs.  K.  van  Al-tyne,  Klmlerhook,  N.  T. 


ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  19)  years  ago  only  11  owners  of 
H#mp*hir«s.  Today.  •VLO'JO.  Free  Circu¬ 
lar.  All  age*.  LOCUST  UWN  rtHM 
Box  It  UHlTKOltD.  PA 


FOR  SALE  gV" st erfd  HOLSTEINS 

three  to  five  years  old  :  Orinaby.  Pontiac  and  Korad.vke 
breeding  — enormous  producers,  -eveial  now  due  to 
freshen,  tuberculin  tested,  fulh  guaranteed. 

CIIA  8.  A.  IIOWELI..  II  a  well*.  Orange.  Co.,  N.  V. 

70  miles  West  N.  T.  C.  on  Fade  R.  R. 


and  It.  I.  C.  Gland  Champion  Blood 
hoes.  $lO  tuieh  and  up.  prepaid. 
!  -  NmitXR,  Pi.  R.  No.  3 


Chaster  Whites  I 

GEO.  F.  GRIFF1E 


BARGAINS:  HOLSTEIN  bred,  $85. 

Heifer  calves.  835  lo  850,  according  to  age.  T*n 
cow*.  8150  to  6300.  Top  notch  breeding. 

KLITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Pray.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Bred  so  we.  gilt*,  young  boars,  unrelated  tri",  Messenger 
and  Cherokee  Lad  strains  Samuel  FRASER. R««N,  Saaawi.N.T. 


t.  C.  and  Cheater  W  hlte  Ptg*.  end  bred 

E.  P.  ROGERS  -  W  x  v V  R '  B.  Nev  YoBK 


leg.  tl 

I  sow*. 


'  Biff  Type.  Best  Blood  lines  Registered  Frea. 
J.  S  i  Vn.  i  Pig*.  ttiUilup.  Either  sex,  Palra  no 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  ».  HILL.  Sricci  Falla  M.  r. 


Another  Holstein-Frlesfan 
Bull-Call  Bargain 

Last  One  Advertised  Pleased  the  Purchaser 

HE  WRITES  s 

*4C»lf  arrived  goo4  I  em  well  pUa*$4." 

Our  last  arrival,  ••<iu*Ut  rood  hi  brae  .tine,  marfc-r.r  and  ron forma¬ 
tion,  rill  be  eold  at  r-.mo  priea.  S85  00.  quick  acceptance. 
Hie  sire  a  37-lb.  grandson  af  Judge  Sosris.  son  of  King  Segia  ;  hie 
dam  combines  the  blood  of  King  of  t-  -  Pontiac*  ar-J  King  Segia. 

ACT!  Tikis  od osrtie* *•  M  net  appear  attain. 
f.  C-  BIQCS  -  •  »  Tf umaneburg,  N.  Y. 


■  8 AID  O  f4  Q  Oriou  and  Sensation  Breed- 
X-RUnVJUO  ij£.  A,'  i;  a  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattlugloil  &  Son  Merritield.  N,  V. 


FOR S4L£ — 25  PURE  BRED  DU  ROC  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old  for  Five  Dollars  each 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Uathora,  Pt. 


I) l  ROCS — September  Pigs  an-:  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS-  P.  0.  Box  15.  Bradford,  M  T- 


Special- BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 


Twenty  Selected  Spring  Farrowed  Boars  for  Sale. 
Soon  ready  for  service.  Great  Orion  Seu&Htioti  2nd 
Breeding.  Guaranteed  Breeders.  Herd  Immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annnttdale,  N.  J. 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cowt 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Rain  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bo  DelawakE  Land  te  Development  Co. 

Mortonvllle.  Chester  Co..  Penna. 
Office  Iddress  Box  831.  WILMINGIQN,  DELAWARE 


Bulls — Fancy,  4  to  5c;  bologna,  3  to 

3*4«. 

Sheep — Good,  6  to  7c;  fair,  4  to  5c. 
Lambs — Fancy,  13  to  14c;  good.  10  to 
12c;  poor,  7  to  So. 

Milch  Cows — Fancy.  $100  to  $100; 

good,  $50  to  3100;  ordinary,  $35  to  $50. 

E.  I.  F. 


Orion  Defender  Durocs 


Biffs.  Gilt-.  So  ■  e  aDd  Boars. 

OtIITHU  URU  Stanlaj.  R.T. 


FERRETS  Sjac'f.'w 

*  ^  pa  Irs  or  doren 

lots.  Price  list.  free.  Iilastrauid  booklet,  10 
ceuts.  C  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


for  killing  rats.  Also  bunting  rabbits. 
Distraction  book  .-I mt  price  lut  free. 
I.t-l  I  Farii«n  „rt  b  He—  London.  Ohi* 


Ferrets 


Enr  Qela  ,{e$-  H  AMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  nnd 
rOIOaiB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIH  FABM.  PnrohM*.  N.T. 


For  Sale  FERRETS  ^. 

killing  rats.  Any  finapiilv.  Send  for  price.  TIIMMALX 
POULTRY  SUPPLY  AMO  PET  SHOP.  2*»  W.  Mai*  *1..  hituM,  *.  *. 


Reg.  Shrop.  Rams  3te.ns.J^ 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Wellesley.  Misa.,  and  Peterboiouoh,  N.  H. 


Jerseys  For  Sale  -  Cows,  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

All  tuberculin  trsled  by  the  Statoot  New  Jersey.  At  price* 
that  will  Insure  tbelr  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6.  FOSTER  P.  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 


Pairs  or  Dozen  Loti 

X.  F.  SH  A1.H  ROS# 
OilrM*.  Delaware 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sate 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  »^tnl*Usli«l  20  year<.  Under  St.,le  «i  J  Feder¬ 
al  xusiervbiot),  Klnnolon  Farm*,  Hu  tier,  N.  J  . 


A  SPECIALTY. 
Brei  iiinK  stock.  Fru-cd  right. 

YY.  I.Ot'BII  H*ri-Wk,  «.  1 


Cheviots 


Thlrn  Dollar-  up. 
$36  E.  R.  FIGt.S 


Male  or  female.  Uppo.-aum  L»og. 
-  l>r linur.  Delaware 


CHEAP.  E.  DONNELLY 

Roiling  Spring*  Pa, 


A1  Fox  Hound 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  EWES 

ami  y-ariing  R.iras.  Reg.  South Dnwi:  E-vea  forsale. 

ELLI8  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Greelan  Lad  J.  No.  7AIA  Very  gentle,  past  three  yr*t 
eld.  First  1’rixe  atNingura  Oountr  Fair.  ITicrd  right 
for  cjuiok  role.  Mlltmi  t  llarrlnglon.  Lorkport,  N.Y. 


Male  aud  Kv-ru  Ve.  not  related, 
J  yrs.  old .  80  Dollar*  Each, 
(tech  Wtotf  An..  PneUmrsic,  Y.t. 


West  Highland  Terriers 

UMITYI  R  on**00  FARM 


OR  SALf — <>hrop*hlrc  Yearling  llum-A  l.umb*.  Alsu 
Kmnbuulllrt  turns  RUPERT  C.  BEARDSLEY  . . .  FsUs.N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


'ax  Hound  Pup-.  8  mo«.  old,  $15  h  I lae  female  •  ox 
Hound.  T  yrs.  old,  »is.  lehr  pearsau,  dm  is,  MeAun.  h.s. 


Woolcd  to  nose,  -V  Ewes  At  IAR- 

(AIMS.  l*KoyC,l*<Mir,Litcfi6«vilte,N  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  u lkr hT M 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  tJ'ialitv  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  WAshinotoiitille.  N.V. 


(edigreed  Celtic  Pup*.  The banrie.'i’i,'  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  throve  City.  P». 


eg.  Mliro 

I  uretl.  S' 


ihlrr  Rum*  und  Ewe*,  all  affex,  well  cov- 

:vi:ss  mu  is.  -  wtlsob.  new  Ydkk 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Puppies  ^VVnWss 

Airedale  in  this  se-  riou.  W  :eli>ed,  J  ily  lath.  Eli¬ 
gible  register.  Have  seven  champions  in  first  four 
generations.  51.  *s.  $25  :K- sna 1 --  $15.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  t  larautee...  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  little  Valley.  N-  V. 


aud  O.  T.  O.  PIGS,  cheap 

J.H.  WHEAT  ON.  P  tin  led  Post,  N.V 


Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calves 


toggenbergs;H“1 

Also  Drivers  and  sulkies.  W  RANDEL.  Oxford,  Conn. 


CLOSING  KENNELS 

Thoroughbred  Airedalesand  ( ollics  5ki*,ue*7 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRLOLKICa  MCOLHOg.lludton.Mu*. 


Public  Sale,  Monday,  Dec.  11 


FtUl  SALK—  .  PUKK  I  U(.  UKMU  If  t.  DOE. 

Bred  to  pure  bred  registered  Toirgenbm  c  Bin  U.  *2  s 
KTHEI  HOBSON,  455  kl«el  Are.,  « Ml  v«*  ltri*lii«iiN.  y 


DUpersai  Sale  of  thirty -four  Registered  Ayrshire 
Cattle,  Accredited  Herd,  Farm  and  Equipment 

rattle  aud  farm  -  Id  under  cover.  An  opportunity  to 
-tart  in  the  dairy  I 'indues*  near  Bridgeton.  K.  J.  The 
Garden  Rtaie  of  tb«  Eo>t.  One  of  the  iw,t  e\ioipi>*d 
•  loll  y  farmit  in  South  Jersey.  Foreoi.'lftloosoflsaloaiulJaU 
sit  It  1-  ii,  fnrMi.rtnin,  write  to  L'l  \RF\'  V  P  I'TCKINSON, 
R.  K.  Mo.  1,  Bridgeton  N.  J.  For  car.- logu.  and  pedigree 
of  cattle,  write  to  J.  G.  WATSON  Brandon,  Vermont. 


ForSale— Airedale  Puppies  ^Viti.TviiSEfiS 

Also  a  inalo  Irish  Terrier  l  uppr.  Mend.  Amenta,  N  Y. 


Ee  bred  to  irohiu  in  April 
«  StOj  Buck  $60. 
SHARPIES.  N.  0.  i.  Nomtlc-n.  P«. 


AIR  I  l»  VM  S.  COBXKLirs  V  ELY  SOLwntv.  Pa, 


Females,  tlO.  CnbasseL  Kennel*.  Danielson,  Of, 


FOR  SALE — An  Intelligent.  Registered  A I  REDALE  Dog 

(spayed  female) age.  sixteen  months.  Addresi 
FLORENCE  DE  SILVA  Stamford,  New  York 


Roirieinrad  Aurchirnc  froul Federal  tested, fully  accre- 

iicgisicruU  Ayrsnires  uiied  herd  two  service  buns. 

Cows. heifer*  and  heifer  calv. -  PERRY  WARREN,  Pern.Yermoiit 


Shetland  Ponies  s^-V^m 

cst  herd  In  hlgffest  Shetland  Producing  Canrty  in  V  9 
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G£r  tr  rpoM  THi. 
^FACTORY DIPtCT. 


The  National  Dairy  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  1402) 
and  his  general  style  and  masculinity 
justified  the  judges  in  placing  him  over 
the  others.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  huJIs  entered  in  this  competition 
evidenced  what  one  might  term  a  more 
pleasing  dairy  conformation  than  this 
hull  represented.  While  rather  plain 
about  the  head,  he  was  unusually  capa¬ 
cious  in  the  middle,  extremely  long  in 
back,  and  stood  on  hind  legs  that  could 
never  he  criticized.  1  fancy  that  most  of 
the  breeders  present  would  rather  breed 
this  type  and  use  them  in  their  herds  in 
preference  to  any  other  specimens  that 
were  to  be  found  in  this  year's  younger 
classes  on  parade. 

As  usual,  the  aged  cow  class  was  the 
center  of  abiding  interest;  .'17  animals 
contended.  Nina  May  Pictorje  Korn- 
dyko,  owned  by  Echolaud  Farm.  Minne¬ 
sota,  captured  the  blue  ribbon.  She  was 
fresh,  swung  an  udder  that  was  superior 
in  quality  and  conformation;  was  sweet 
and  blooming  in  her  head,  neck  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance.  She  had  the  advantage 
over  the  second  cow.  that  was  shown  dry, 
for  the  latter  was  inclined  to  be  narrow 
back  of  tile  _  shoulders.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  longer  in  the  back,  and  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  superior  attachment  of  Tear  ud¬ 
der.  The  third  prize  cow  was  also  dry. 
but  presented  a  general  appearance  and 
conformation  that  was  milky  from  every 
viewpoint.  The  Senior  and  (Irani!  Cham¬ 
pion  was  uncovered  when  the  judges  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  awards  in  the  four-year- 
old  class.  The  four  tops  in  this  entry 
were  wonderful  Specimens  and  brought 
forth  the  comment  by  the  judge  that  they 
really  comprised  “the  strongest  class  that 
ho  had  over  passed  upon.”  The  Canadian 
entry,  Aggie  Sylvia,  shown  bv  McGhee 
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Split  your  next  shipment  skin  for  skin 
grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half  to  the 
house  you’ve  been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Foulce  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let 

btlie  checks  tell  the  story.  You 
will  get  a  whole  lot  more  for 
the  furs  you  ship  to  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dol¬ 
lar  on  that.  “Prices  don’t 
mean  nuthin”—  it’s  the  grading  that 
counts  and  Fouke  grading  always 
makes  your  fur  chocks  bigger. 
SHIP  NOW  Order trap, xnd bilt* now.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  below  at  once,  for  lowest  price*  on  trapper*  sup- 
plie»,  get  Free  sample*  NOXEST  (kill*  human  scent) 
and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (destroys  skunk  smell*  in¬ 
stantly).  Get  free  Trapper’*  Par  Iner  allowing  all 
kinds  of  traps  and  new  paste  bait*,  game  laws,  bow 
to  trap  and  grade  furs,  W e  keep  you  posted  on  fur 
M  market  all  season.  ALL  FREEI  Send 
P  name  and  address  on  coupon  today  to 


20  Extra  Quarts  of  Milk 

Count ’em  From  Every  Sack  of 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed 


as  compared  to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground  grains.  We  guar¬ 
antee  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hun  Jreds  of  actual  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  MOLASSES  FEED  contains  pro¬ 
tein,  fholasses  and  fat  combined  in  proper  proportions  to  provide  the 
necessary'  nutrients  and  energy  required  for  maximum  milk  production. 
Both  protein  and  molasses  produce  milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  both. 

HThis  great  feed  is  digestible  and  palatable  and  is  skillfully 
processed  and  mixed,  thus  insuring  a  big  extra  gain  in  milk. 

Accept  no  substitute.  Inferior  brands  offered  by  other  mills 
cannot  produce  the  same  profitable  results  as  Special  Dairy. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
Live  Dealers  and  District  Sales  Agents  Wanted 


n  ib  in  647  fouke 

run  LD. BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

- - FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY «> - - 

647  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

Send  me  sample*  of  NOXENT  suid  REMOV-A- 
SMEL." ’Trapper's  Pardner,”  and  tag*.  Keep  me 
posted  on  the  fur  market  nil  3 .-non  All  FREE. 


Name 


Town 


TRAPPEwS  -  DEALERS 

Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list — this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  anrl  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get  1 

more  money  ^4  B 

furs.  iff  J 


5TOVER 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 


Combination  Grinders 

Reduce  Feeding  Costs 

Owners  of  StoverCom  bination  Grinders  have  bettef 
stock — feed  them  at  less  cost  than  farmers  without 
such  a  mill.  Authorities  agree  ground  feed  is  best 
—that  grinding  saves  grain.  Profit  by  this  advicel 

Produce  Feed  at  Cost  of 
Only  7/8c  per  Quart 

Feeding  costs  as  low  as  ?*c  perqt.  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  users  of  a  Stover  Combination  Grinder.  7 
cows  fed  ground  feed  produced  as  much  as  10  fed 
whole  grain.  This  is  a  matterypu  should  investigate. 

Mix  Your  Own  Balanced  Ration 

With  a  Stover  mill  yon  can  mix  a  proper  balanced 
ration  for  your  particular  requirements  —  save 
money — improve  your  stock. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Get  our  free  booklet  on  feodmills  and  ground 
feed.  Crammed  with  facts  of  interest  to  stock 
raisers.  Send  for  it  TODAY  1 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engine  Co. 

Also  makitrit  of  Stovtr  (load  Engine*.  Stover  Sam¬ 
son  Windmills .  Ensilaas  Cuff,  tk  Comminuters , 
Pump  Jacks,  Working  Heads:  Wood  Saw  Frame. s. 


w  E  have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


164  W.  25th  St.,  Dept.  40  New  York,N.Y, 


CHARLES  :  S.  PORTER,  Inc. 

126  West  27th  St..  New  York  City 


WANTED 


We  want  your'  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it’s  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


TRAPPERS 


IT'S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS 
BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES 

that  put*  the  dollars  fo  the  shipper*' 
pocket*.  That’s  the  it  min  reason  why 

JIM  ELLIS 

never  has  anjr  trouble  holding 
old  shippers.  No  Bluffing. 

No  Ridiculous  Promises. 

Simply  a  squat'll r»»  Shippers  through 
out  the  ITnited  Stot-**,  C  rin.uin  nmi  Alnsk.i 
since  1899.  Who  offers  more  and  keeps 
hi*  prom  lug  • 


34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown.  N.  Y, 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


This  our 

get  acquainted 
offer.  The  cliance  for 
you  to  see  how  Ross  MilJ»  and  Fodder 
GfltttfM  urn  made,  how  f hoy  rmtipnm 
with  other*  In  price.  quality,  eoruitj uo- 
ttnn .  tm»>rovn««0»jtj|  and  nf»<rnt?4i1» 

Yout  ejiulioe  t« *  HiiHafy  YOUmulf  Chat 
Kfr**  l'wil  M»U*  tarnotm  for  7<tye*raat 
out  present  Itaryuin  rrltcui  tutu  uuwy 
terrm.  tpprwwit  Mm*  hltfffcAt  value  your 
nioru*y  can  buy.  Etury  u>  operate,  abno- 
luu.'ly  parfect  In  ,  perfurnuineo,  no 
•  i  iuDy  in  construction  Unit  upkeep  1* 
piociicully  nothin*. 

Pivotnd  nnd  aeif-enforctnir  and  ad- 
juxlabln  Burra,  quick  re knimt  adjust¬ 
ment  to  hurra,  eombtnaumi  ^ 
crusher  nm!  force  feed,  feed 
reyulBtion  ocaTHtlnp  from 
both  muIon  mul  umuy 


Use  Stronger 

Farm  Fence 


4  Mo,  1)  of  Satina 

Don't  m-Klcct  Llio  offer  wo  mndn 
ln*t  week,  l»nt  flirt  rull  off  fence  and 
follow  out  the  tO‘*tH  wo  fihnll  propone. 
Your  fencoa  art*  "Life  Guntw'  over 
your  crop*  and  stock.  They  inu*t  bo 
ftlronit'  efficient  nml  durable.  Thin 
requlr11*  maturml*  ifl  \M’I  Y, 

sufficient  wni|rht*-i|t  AJfTITY,  propet 
weaving,  It  IIIIIT  i  OXRTKrCTlOM. 
How  shall  yoti  judRB  them?  Order  vour 
fonOQ  tlO«  and  read  uui  next  Week’*  od- 
vcriiuomcnt. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


TRAPPERS 


Start  your  season  right 
Communicate  with  us 


Fsed  Mills, 
Poultry  Feed 
Cutters  end 
r  Fodder  Cut- 
tor* — t! »o  most  mod- 
ern  machinuB  ewer 
made— are  Bold  under  posi¬ 
tive  gunnntiMi,  Every  work¬ 
ing  part  perfectly  mud*  of  the 
beat  material  obtainable,  steel 
aod  Iron  construction  through¬ 
out.  Writ*  today  for  catalog  of 
complete  Hue,  also  our  Itarguio 
Prices,  #a*y  term*,  ere. 

TMEE.W.  ROSS  CO.* 
Dept.  G  Springfield, Ohio 


Write  for  our  Price  List,  also 
Trappers’  Guide,  “free” 


ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  St..  New  York 


CALIFORNIA  St ji tr-  I.iuul  Itoard  has  for  sale  87 
irrigated  farms,  10  to  50  acres,  at  ltallico,  in 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  on  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  in  semi  •annual  install¬ 
ments  extending  over  30Lj  years  with  5  per  cent 
Interest;  money  advanced  for  Improvements  and 
dairy  stock;  splendid  communities  hying  estab¬ 
lished!  yon  can  farm  all  year  in  California;  all 
deciduous  frni is  profitably  grown:  Alfalfa  pay¬ 
ing  crop;  ideal  condition*,  slock  and  poultry; 
nowhere  else  such  n  combination  of  \Y’iriterle«s 
climate,  sunshine,  seashore,  mountains,  fertile 
valleys,  paved  highways,  efficient  marketing  ns- 
aoclations,  excellent  schools;  illustrated  folders 
mailed  free  on  request,  <’.  L.  8KAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent.  Santa  Fe,  052,  Hall¬ 
way  Exchunge.  Chicago,  111. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


We  pay  li(,{lie-it  cash  prices  for 
till  staple  furs— Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat 


“Saved  38c  a  Rod,"  writes  Jesae  I,, 
Hale,  Mler,  Indiana.  Yoo,  too,  can  save. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230MUNCIE,  IND. 


__________  Ravooon,  Red  Fox. 

**  ■*  **  ■■  ■  m  t  ni  -y  Fur*  a  specialty,  inelud- 
mgSUveraud  Crons  Fox. 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  F-*t  1S70. 
On r  continued  prompt  returns  .-ind  hlirrnl  policy  arc  now 
bi’ltiglligus  shipments  from  all  North  AmpHea.  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Bend  for  free  Price  List  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  *  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Oopt.  29 


c  A  UC  vmiD  DADWQ  fences,  posts,  rope,  etc.  Merely 

OAVt  IUUK  DAlUla  „se“HOMK''  brand  WOOD 
PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon,  (M. 

NOME  TRODUCTS,  Inc,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


PRICE  LIST  KKK 

O.  If  crrl*  A  On*  Chat  hum 


Ihc  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1304) 

■will  simile  when  I  tell  you  what  that  hun¬ 
ger  was.  Joab  was  jealous  of  a  dead 
man.  His  life's  desire  was  that  he  might, 
do  some  great  tiling  that  would  appear 
so  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  lm  wife  that 
Hiram's  great  performances  would  be 
shadowed.  It.  was  a  strange  thing.  I 
have  never  known  anything  just  like  it  — 
this  jealousy  of  a  dead  man.  Joab  might 
easily  have  proved  that  Hiram’s  great 
reputation  was  a  mere  shell.  A  few 
words  could  blast,  it.  hm  t ho  man  had 
that  instinctive  feeling  that,  he  could  not 
gain  his  wife’s  affections  by  blackening 
his  dead  rival's  character.  He  must  make 
some  sort  of  living  sacrifice  that  would 
overtop  her  ideal.  1  have  seen  several 
eases  where  men  have  this  sort,  of  love 
for  their  wives.  I  do  not  know  of  any* 
thing  finer.  Some  men  |in^  through  life 
and  die  without  opportunity  for  proving 
what  they  fed.  The  little  girl  under¬ 
stood.  One  night  she  climbed  on  Juab’s 
knee,  and  ihe  man  held  her  close  to  him. 
Her  mother  looked  across  the  room  at 
them  and  said  regretfully: 

“Joab,  that  is  her  new  dress.  I  have 
just  ironed  it.  Hiram  knew  how  to  hold 
ihe  baby  so  as  nor  to  rumple  her 
elotbes!” 

Hut  when  the  good  lady  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  hei  bread  was  rising 
properly  the  little  one  put  her  arms 
around  Joab’s  neck  and  whispered: 

"I  don't  care.  You  are  the  best  father 
I  ever  knew.  t  love  you,  anyway.”  And 
part  of  that  hearr  hunger  was  satisfied, 
though  the  rest  remained.  H.  w.  0. 

(To  be  continued) 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.' — Four  men  were  killed 
and  three  injured  November  11  as  the 
result  of  the  explosion  of  a  locomotive  at 
Moreland.  X.  Y.  The  dead  are  Frank 
Former  of  Corning,  W.  C.  Thompson  of 
Penn  Yan.  (’.  \Y.  llostrander  of  Dresden, 
and  Frank  Harding  of  Corning.  The  in¬ 
jured  are:  Archie  Erwin  of  Syracuse, 
F.  L.  Benuetr,  of  Corning,  and  H.  (Hover 
of  Corning. 

Five  destroyed  four  buildings  Novem¬ 
ber  12  on  Main  Street,  near  Evergreen 
Avenue,  Port  Washington.  I..  1.,  causing 
damage  estimated  at  $50,000.  .V  short 
circuit  of  electricity  in  a  grocery  started 
the  tire.  The  flames  spread  to  lunch¬ 
room.  hardware  store  and  drug  store. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  seller  of  liquor 
that  kills  a  person  who  drinks  it  shall  he 
adjudged  guilty  of  murder  will  he  intro¬ 
duced  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-saloon  League 
of  New  York  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Orville  S.  Poland,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  league,  said  that, 
although  the  present  statutory  definition 
of  murder  in  this  State  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  such  eases,  the  league  proposes 
that  there  shall  be  no  possible  doubt. 
William  II.  Anderson,  Slate  superin¬ 
tendent  of  ihe  League,  said:  "This  bill 
is  especially  directed  at  the  unscrupulous 
foreigner  who  has  gone  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  indiscriminate  peddling  of  poison 
for  profit.  The  fuel  that  with  all  of  this 
bootleg  murder  the  deaths  front  alcohol¬ 
ism  in  New  York  City  and  State  are  far 
below  the  number  shown  by  the  records 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  the  license 
period  is  no  reason  why  those  who  are 
guilty  should  escape.’* 

A  destructive  fire  at  12  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  November  It,  caused  a 
loss  of  $200,000.  A  hundred  thousand 

elevated  railroad  passengers  were  blocked, 
as  the  Myrtle  Avenue  trunk  line  was 
completely  tied  up  for  several  hours. 
The  printing  firm  of  William  llaedrieh  & 
Sons  occupied  tin  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  building.  while  the  stationery  firm 
of  Stevenson  &  Marstors  occupied  the 
third  and  fourth  floors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sehunliek  of 
Springtown,  Ulster  County.  X.  Y.,  were 
drowned  in  the  Hudson  River  at  High¬ 
land  November  14  when  their  closed  ear 
backed  Into  the  water  from  the  Highland 
pier.  Pour  other  persons  with  them  were 
rescued  from  the  water. 

November  11  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  was  informed  I  hat  the  Price  to 
Vernal  route  in  Utah  was  clogged  with 
eight  feet  of  snow.  Vernal  is  at  the  far 
end  of  the  isolated  Uintah  Valley.  One 
main  (Jovernment  aid  road  over  the  pass 
in  the  mountains  is  the  only  regularly 
used  path  of  communication  between  the 
world  and  the  valley,  in  which  there  are 
several  tnwns.  The  mail  has  heed  known 
to  run  as  high  as  20  tons  in  a  day.  Tn 
answer  to  the  cry  for  help  the  Post  Office 
Deportment  has  arranged  to  use  a  cater¬ 
pillar  tractor  to  break  a  road  through 
the  drifts. 

A  general  -.trike  in  essential  industries 
next  Spring  to  force  the  release  of  01 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  si  ill  in  Federal  prisons  under 
wan 'me  convictions  was  proposed  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  fourteenth 
convention  of  ihe  1.  W.  W.  at  Chicago 
November  1.1,  The  agricultural  workers' 
branch,  one  of  i lie  strongest  units  of  the 
organization,  including  itinerant  harvest 
hands,  was  in  convention  in  Minneapolis 
the  previous  week  and  went  on  record  for 
a  general  strike  next  Spring.  Other 
branches  favor  similar  action. 

WASHINGTON’.  President  Harding 
November  0  issued  a  <  all  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress  November  20  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  plans  tentatively  made 


prior  to  the  election.  The  call  merely 
stated  that  the  “public  interests”  de¬ 
manded  that  Congress  he  convened  and 
noted  that  the  President,  would  submit  a 
communication  regarding  the  legislative 
matters  on  which  he  desires  action. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  offenses  against  its  laws 
committed  by  American  citizens  upon  the 
high  seas,  the  Supreme  Court,  held  No¬ 
vember  11  in  a  ease  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  Raymond  IT.  Bow¬ 
man.  The  ease  was  regarded  by  Govern¬ 
ment  counsel  as  affecting  the  enforcement 
of  important  phases  of  many  statutes,  in¬ 
cluding  national  prohibition.  Bowman 
was  chief  engineer  on  Ihe  United  States 
Shipping  Board  steamship  Dio  and  was 
indicted  with  the  master  of  the  vessel,  a 
representative  of  rhe  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brazil  and  a  British  merchant 
at  Rio  do  Janeiro  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in 
the.  purchase  of  fuel  oil  for  the  steam¬ 
ship  by  representing  that  1.000. tons  of 
fuel  nil  had  been  purchased  and  delivered, 
whereas  the  actual  delivery  had  been  (500 
tons.  The  conspiracy  was  alleged  to  have, 
occurred  on  the  high  seas  on  hoard  the 
Dio. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  November  11  that  Japan¬ 
ese  cannot  he  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  cannot  become  citizens  of  this 
country.  It  was  the  court's  first  eon- 
struelure  of  Federal  statutes  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  rhe  decision  was  the 
first  delivered  by  Justice  Sutherland  as 
a  member  of  Ihe  court.  It  was  handed 
dow  n  in  a  cum  brought  by  Takao  Ozawa, 
who  in  19i4  applied  for  citizenship  in 
Hawaii. 

The  pilotless  army  airplane,  equipped 
with  an  automatic  control  device  said  to 
be  more  accurate  and  dependable  than 
any  human  pilot,  has  been  developed  to 
a  point  where  it  has  made  -successful 
flight-  of  more  than  90  miles,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  November  14  by  the  army  air 
service.  The  announcement  said  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  after  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  constituted  the  most  important 
post  war  development  of  the  many  novel 
ideas  of  new  engines  of  war.  D  was 
added  (hat  the  experiments  had  shown  it. 
to  be  possible,  to  “shoot”  bomb-laden 
planes,  without  pilots,  at  targets  on  or 
off  the  ground  with  astounding  accuracy. 

All  foreign  vessels  seized  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit  by  dry  navy  and  cus¬ 
toms  patrol  boats  will  lie  released  under 
orders  of  Andrew  \V.  Mellon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Future  seizures  of  rum 
runnel-  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit 
are  prohibited  by  Secretary  Mellon  mi¬ 
les.-  it  can  be  shown  that  they  haw  had 
direct  contact,  with  the  American  shore. 
The  ruling  of  flip  Treasury  Department 
is  the  result  of  a  complaint  registered  hy 
rlie  British  Embassy  after  Thomas  Fel¬ 
der,  attorney  for  the  owners  of  the  three 
seized  ships,  had  made  representations  to 
the  British  officials  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Felder  pointed  out  to  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  that  the  three  vessels  had  been 
seized  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  and 
that  confiscation  of  their  cargoes  and  the 
libeling  of  the  vessels  themselves  was  a 
violation  of  international  law. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  Since  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1011,  no  Winter  Farmers'  Week 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  project,  which  was 
SO  successful,  is  beiug  resumed  I  lie  week 
preceding  Christmas  this  year.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  begin  with  a  general  meeting  and 
a  reception  or  “get-together."  Monday 
evening.  December  1$.  and  close  Thurs¬ 
day  noon.  December  21.  Ten  daily 
schedules  of  intensive  classroom  work  are 
heeing  presented.  Evening  meetings  are 
of  a  general  nature,  consisting  of  music 
and  addresses  Monday  and  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings.  while  OP  Wednesday  evening  a 
country  life  play  will  he  presented  by  the 
State  College  High  School.  Printed  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  distributed  from  flic  col¬ 
lege  and  through  the  County  Farm 
Bureaus. 

Wool  has  been  added  to  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  contraband  traffic  along  the  her¬ 
der.  The  capture  of  two  Bangor  (Me.) 
men  and  the  seizure  of  two  truckloads 
of  wool,  alleged  to  have  heen  smuggled 
into  Aroostook  County  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  avoid  the  new  tariff  duty,  was 
announced  at  the  custom  house  November 
10.  The  wool  weighed  0,200  pounds. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  State  com¬ 
modity  a-soeiations  affiliated  with  it  will 
he  held  in  Frederick,  Md..  January  10, 
11  and  12.  1021,  Chief  interest  in  the 
meeting  will  center  in  reports  of  recent 
growth  of  county  farm  organizations, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  State  are 
being  reorganized  with  largely  increased 
membership  and  with  strong  financial 
support.  Among  the  speakers  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  who  have  thus  far  de¬ 
finitely  accepted  places  on  the  program 
are  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  Pre-idem  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
C.  Wallace  as  speakers  Affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations  which  will  meet  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  are: 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Crop  Improvement  Association.  Sheep 
Growers’  Association.  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen’s 
Association. 


Hams  “Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 

The  Poughkeepsie  ( X.  Y.)  Sunday 
Courier  tells  of  a  ham  peddler  who  fooled 
many  housekeepers  in  Dutchess  County. 


N.  Y.  This  fellow  told  a  pathetic  story 
of  how  his  mother  sat  up  nights  dressing 
these  delicious  hams  with  sugar  and 
smoking  them  with  "pure  hickory  wood.” 
This  mao  was  not  so  much  of  a  “slick 
talker."  hut  more  of  a  hesitating,  apolo¬ 
getic  type,  who  hated  to  take  your  time 
and  money,  but  by  the  time  he  finished 
telling  about  mother  and  her  curing  those 
hams  the  average  housekeeper  had  her 
purse  open  when  the  hams  were  delivered 
— but  let  the  Courier  tell  part  of  it: 

“One  lady  who  purchased  a  pair  of 
hams  and  paid  $11  for  the  two,  found 
about  enough  meat  in  rhe  outfit  to  make 
a  pair  of  midget  sandwiches — there  was 
bone  enough  to  start,  a  comb  factory. 

"Said  one  lady :  "Really,  I  wouldn't, 
feel  so  badly  about  this,  but  these  shoul¬ 
ders  I  was  deceived  into  buyiug  tasted  as 
if  they  were  embalmed  in  Egypt  back  iu 
the  days  of  Pharoah.  There  was  just 
meat  enough  to  cover  the  bones.  To 
think  that.  I  paid  10  cents  a  pound  for 
such  stuff  is  aunoying.  To  have  poor 
people  defraudeed  of  their  money  so 
grossly  would  be  a  crying  shame.'  ” 

What  this  fraud  did  was  to  buy  very 
ordinary  shoulders  from  the  packers,  and 
after  wrapping  them,  with  plausible 
words  sell  them  as  mother’s  delicious 
hams.  It  takes  a  genius  to  buy  10  cents’ 
worth  of  bone,  wrap  it  in  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  mother  and  a  hickory  tire,  and 
then  sell  it  for  10  cems.  Yes,  it  requires 
genius  to  do  it.  bur  sueh  genius  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  buyers. 


Keeping  Water  Out  of  Cellar 


Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  asking 
how  to  keep  water  our  of  the  cellar.  I 
have  the  same  trouble.  This  must  first 
be  considered :  Is  the  house  built  on  a 
ledge?  If  so.  ihe  water  may  follow  the 
seams.  1  have  thi-  trouble.  <  >r.  is  it  on 
low  land,  and  wet?  I  built  a  concrete 
wall  on  the  inside  ail  round.  My  cellar 
has  a  concrete  floor  about  0  in.  thick  aud 
1  to  4  ft.  high,  using  three  parts  sand  or 
stone  dust,  one  part  cement  and  pea 
crushed  stone  us  much  as  possible.  This 
did  the  job.  If  sandy  nr  loamy,  fry  dig¬ 
ging  dry  well  1  to  1  ft.  deeper  than  cellar 
on  the  outside,  fill  with  rock  not  too  large. 
Of  course,  two  or  more  wells  will  have  to 
be  built  on  each  side.  Thi-  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  a  neighbor.  F.  w.  s. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 
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ions.  Onondaga  Hotel.  Syracuse 


Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 


28-10 — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion^  show.  Sharon,  Conn.  Soc- 
E.  Hotaling,  Sharon.  Conn. 
2S-Dec.  2  —  Franklin  Township 
Association,  second  annual  show, 
and  pet  stock,  Franklin  Lake. 


Dee.  5-8  —  Merrimack  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  eighth  annual  show.  Con¬ 
cord,  X.  II.  Secretary,  S.  G.  Note.  Con¬ 
cord.  X.  II. 

Dec.  11-10 — Middlesex  County  Poultry 
A -social  iou.  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dee.  13-16 — Ridgewood,  N.  J..  Poultry 
Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Club.  S.  J.  Hummersteiu.  Hillsdale.  X. 
J..  secretary. 


Dee.  18-21— Winter  Farmers'  Week, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege  P,  t  Pa. 

Jan.  tO-12.  1023  — New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Winter  meeting, 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12.  15)23 —Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting.  Frederick.  Md. 

Jan.  16,  1028  —  New  York  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Yates  lintel.  Syracuse.  X.  Y’. 

Jan.  Hi-20,  1021 — Agricultural  Week. 
Now  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  X.  J. 

Jan.  21-27,  102.1 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  -how.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  21-27.  1923 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

Feb.  21-23.  1023  —  Eastern  meeting, 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  $  $  on  SHOES 


Direct  from  the  WorltTm  Shoe  Centeif 

nr  Ladle  a1  Black  — - * 

.S  sensible  Broad 

Toe  Last  Boot. 
postpaid  Ideal  tor  Fall 
aud  Winter  wear.  Foil  top; 
smooth,  soft  kid-finished 
uppers:  air  cushion  tread 
rubber  heele;  flexibte-sewed 
sole.  Perfect  fit.  supreme 
comfort  and  long  wear, 
GUARANTEED.  Our  re- 
markably  low  price 

makes  thi*  a  special  £ _ 

value.  Sizes  SJi-8.  298 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  FOOT  tn  th»  Family 


FREE 


A  32- Page  UJustratwi  Bargain 
Book  of  »hoeg  and  other  mrreh- 
andlse.  Sent.  FREE  on  request. 
Write  NOW  I 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  Dept.  11  -  BOSTON 


Learn  Aboot  Engines 
Before  Yon  Bny  One 

for  my  Illustrated  bock — Tells  all 
engines— Shows  every  part  of  tha 
Explains  its  many  advantages  — 
4 2  sizes  and  styles. 

FACTORY 

on  anything  you  want.  Lifetime  Coarantee,  Cash 
or  Easy  Terms.  90-Day  Test.  Immediate  Shipment. 


Prices 


Direct 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1*92  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  HO. 
1892  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Fine  Fruit,  Oairy,  Grain  and  Poultry  Farms  For  Salt 

tn  Now  Jersey  and  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Also  country  stores. 
Some  sold  to  settle  estatss  at  bargains.  For  particulars 
address  Jos.  I».  Wilson.  (Hell  E«t»f«  Usuis  J.  Tr.ntnn,  N.  J. 
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19  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  tbeir  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  aud  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
;  real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth -hound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . 

I  Fostoffiee  . 

Srate  . . 
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Barren  Cows  Can 


Be  Made  Profitable 


Don’t  send  them  to  the  butcher.  They 
can  be  made  to  raise  calves  and  produce 
milk  in  paying  quantity.  Barrenness  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  the  cow's  genital  organs  are 
too  weak  to  function  properly. 

Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow  medicine,  acts 
directly  on  these  organs  and  the  digestion, 
correcting  the  serious  disorder.  D.  B. 
Thomas,  Knight ville,  Utah,  writes  us; 

“I  had  a  valuable  Jersey  cow  eight  years 
old  that  had  had  seven  calves.  Something 
went  wrong  with  her  after  her  last,  calf 
came,  so  that  for  two  years  she  failed  to 
become  with  calf.  Fed  her  some  of  your 
Kow-Kare  last  .Inn.  and  she  was  nil  right 
the  first  serving,  and  long  before  I  had 
given  her  the  whole  package  of  your  Kow- 
Kare  that  1  purchased.” 


COW 

BOOK 

FREE 


Kow-Kare  Is  equally  valuable  in  treat¬ 
ing  Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth.  Scouring. 
Bunches.  Milk  Fever  ami  Lost.  Appetite. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Kow-Kare  one 
week  each  month  to  keep  up  the  milk  yield 
during  the  winter  months. 


Mrs.  Harvey  Ray,  Homer.  Ill.,  writes ; 
“The  registered  Shorthorn  cow  I  wrote  you 
about  last  year,  and  which  I  treated  for 
Barrenness,  under  your  directions,  dropped 
a  fine  Bull  calf  Jan.  2nd.  Less  than  one 
can  of  Kow-Kare  did  the  work." 


Let  us  mail  you,  free,  our  valuable  32- 
page  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Kow- 
Kare  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  We  will  send  either  the  $1.25 
or  65c  size  prepaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


Hundreds  of  others  tell  us  every  year  of 
making  valuable  producers  from  cows  that 
seemed  hopelessly  barren. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Novembei  25,  1922 


bits  of  steak  left  over,  and  the  Parson 
out  these  up  and  mixed  in.  The  boys 
declared  it  great.  Our  “put-down"  eggs 
are  corning  out  fine,  and  we  use  those 
now — fry  them  for  breakfast.  IWe  have 
a  lot  of  pressed  tin  cups  we  use  in  the 
mission  work,  and  the  Par  son  takes  five 
of  these  and  puts  in  a  little  cocoa  in  each 
and  pours  in  boiling  water,  filling  about 
half  lull,  leaving  them  right  on  the  stove 
till  tlie  1k>,vs  are  ready.  Then  if  the  bread 
is  a  little  old,  the  Parson  toasts  a  few 
slices.  Of  course  this  is  not  necessary, 
but  toast  is  good  in  the  morning,  ami  the 
Parson  loves  to  fix  it  up  for  them.  Even 
Shelley,  IS.  has  not  yet  so  much  as  tasted 
coflee.  It  is  dreadful  how  children  drink 
coffee.  Fortunately  the  schools  are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  discourage  it. 

A  Trip. — Well,  as  the  Parson  writes, 

Mrs.  Parson  is  upstairs  getting  ready  to 
go  on  a  reel  triii  and  vacation.  She  has 
not  been  South  to  see  her  people  for  nine 
years,  and  this  afternoon  we  start  off. 

Little  Ta  will  go  with  us,  and  he  has  just 
now  put  an  empty  cocoa  can  in  the  Par¬ 
son’s  grip  ns  his  share  of  the  baggage. 

We  stop  in  a  nearby  town  tonight,  where 
the  Parson  makes  an  address  at  a  big 
church  supper;  tomorrow  we  wend  our 
way  toward  New  York.  We  shall  go  by 
train.  In  New  York  the  Parson  expects 
to  attend  the  big  conference  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Rural  Work  and  Life,  to  be 
held  at  Teachers'  College,  Mrs.  Parson 
stopping  with  friends  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  From  here  we  will  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mrs.  Parson's  native  city,  and 
from  there  to  Richmond,  where  she  lived 
several  years  ago  We  expect  to  be  gone 
about  a  month.  As  we  may  not  be  back 
for  Thanksgiving,  we  are  having  quite  a 
feast  for  dinner.  Clossie  and  I  sacrificed 
the  higgest  rooster  on  the  place  for  the 
occasion,  and  a  neighbor  has  kindly 
brought  in  some  celery  This,  with  tur¬ 
nips  and  potatoes  aud  squash  and  plenty 
of  stuffing,  will  give  us  a  parting  meal  to 
be  remembered — a  sort  of  Thanksgiving. 

TriAXKHGivi.vG. — 'We  tried  to  get  off  so 
as  to  be  sure  to  get  back  in  time  for  These  boys  and  girls  correctly  an- 

Thanksgiving.  but  we  may  not  be  able  severed  the  Sponge  Riddle: 
to  do  it  now.  So  many  limes  have  we  Maine:  George  Swanton. 
given  up  going  altogether — though  we  Maryland:  King  Hrlttingham,  Charles  Bll- 

have  a  fine  woman  to  stay  here  with  the  ^tSachueettar  Grare  Thayer, 
oilier  children— as  we  can  hardly  bear  Nebraska:  Louisa  r08*.  ‘ 

to  leave  any  of  them  for  even  a  short  New  Hampshire:  Mildred  French,  Gladys 
time.  Little  Clossie  feels  our  going  Ounnnrson. 

most:  he  has  hune  around  me  all  the  ..N,''v.  Jer8P.y:  EUie  Sehnleder,  Kva  Dailey, 
j.;  i„f  1,.  itr  ,i  id  i  Mercedes  Allisou,  Harold  Klgtof,  Miriam  Grubb, 

tim  lately.  Ho  is  just  the  age.  1_,  when  New  York:  Ruth  ()rr,  Mildred  Dallersteln. 

a  hov  naturally  turns  to  his  father.  Wlmt  Cornelia  tttchanls,  Thelmn  Jeffers,  Ivab  Miller, 
good  times  we  have  together,  and  he  has  Ronald  Fulls,  Clifford  Gale.  Martha  Snell,  Verna 
lieen  both  lees  and  m  m*  fne  the  P  i  ecu  Colvin,  Margaret  Washburn,  Thereaa  Jaeger, 
„  t  n  Vp  ,  Arnold  Horton,  Louise  Herat,  Della  Trovorse 

II  will  not  be  much  of  a  Thanksgiving  mien  Rickard. 

away  from  borne,  but  we  will  make  up  Ohio:  Frances  Moss. 

for  it  when  we  get  back,  and  Christmas  Pennsylvania:  Miriam  Rachel,  Grace  Hay- 

Li..1:™"'"? A1;" *&«. 


The  Farmer  Always  Gets  Stung 


The  recent  railroad  and  miners'  strike 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  farmers 
in  California,  alone,  $25,000,000. 

How  much  has  it  cost  you?  Will 
yet  cost  you? 

No  matter  who  wins  in  a  capital  and 
labor  fight,  the  farmer  has  to  pay — 
and  pay  big. 

How  can  these  conflicts  be  stopped? 
How  can  the  farmer  be  protected  from 
having  to  foot  the  bill  every  time? 


Governor  Allen,  of  Kansas,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  remedy.  A  number  of  other 
prominent  men  have  been  studying  all 
phases  of  the  way  this  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  is  grinding  down  the  farmer. 

What  they  think  they  tell  you  in 
vigorous  fashion  in  the  next  thirteen 
issues  of  The  Country  Gentleman. 

Every  strike  you  can  help  prevent 
puts  money  in  your  pocket.  Get  be¬ 
hind  this  movement  to  abolish  strikes. 


Drawings  on  the  tent  rhyme  were  sent 
by  the  following  readers  : 

Connecticut:  Frieda  Herman  (IS),  Andrew 

MisNirk  (14),  Edith  Berman  (HI),  Ida  Stoldt, 

(13) .  Norman  Hallock  (15),  Charles  Foster  (11), 
Lois  Smith  (10),  Lucille  Perry  ill). 

Delaware:  Henry  Heller  (8). 

Maine:  Rel'eeeu  Spencer  (12). 

Maryland:  Catherine  Itllbrongh  (10),  Charles 
Tlllhrongh,  King  Rrlltlngham  (0). 

Massachusetts:  Elsie  Klug  (10),  Retly  Rob¬ 

inson  (14),  Grace  Thayer  (14).  Louise  Morris 
tv).  "A  Reader.”  Eleanor  Murdock  (10). 

New  Hampshire:  Mildred  French. 

New  Jersey:  Helen  Ward  (13).  Mile*  King 

(14) .  Richard  Rumple  (18). 

New  York:  Charlotte  Booth  (14),  Pearl 
Hamilton  (15),  Mike  Lucyszyn  (11),  Donald 
I'ulis  (Si.  Helen  Carr  (12),  Elizabeth  Hill  (10). 
Susan  Fuller  (14),  William  Wurrnskc,  Thelma 
Jeffers  (10).  John  Abrams  (!)),  Elizabeth  France 
(14),  Dawn  Wilson  (10),  Edna  Daw  ley  (9), 
Wendell  Uloomer  (13).  Katharine  Dasher  (11), 
Will  in  in  Gates  (15).  Ruljt  Orr  (9),  Vivian  Kells 
(11),  Ucrtlin  Coddiugtou  (17),  Carolvn  Veach 
(8).  Dorothy  Mead  (13),  Shirley  Eaton  (9). 
Stanley  Eaton  (1<»,  Mary  Cook  (13).  Letn  Mend 
(10).  Julia  Danforth  (10),  Catherine  Nuttall 
(10),  Eleanor  Nuttall  (13),  Tzyne  Falkenberg, 
Louise  Bo  rat  (13),  Della  Provo  rue  (21),  Ellen 
Rickard  (14),  Claretlee  Demme  (11),  lhase  Mul¬ 
len  (13),  Edna  Koenig  (12), 

Ohio:  Robert  Scott  (10),  Walter  Keenen  (9), 
Helen  Hunt  (12). 

Pennsylvania :  Anna  Larson  (12).  Grace  Hay¬ 
wood  (14),  Eleanor  Smith  (9),  Pearl  Keeler 
(10),  Hurry  Shiner  (18),  Blron  Wilson  (8), 
Ed  It  it  Cairns. 

Rhode  Island:  Arthur  Keren  (12), 

Virginia:  Hsrdin  Hill  (15). 


Why  Can’t  You  Make  More  Money,  Too? 


ria  ryxv.  w  ±5nen  traveled 3200 miles,  most  money.  He  got  his  information 

asking  dirt  farmers  what  makes  from  successful  farmers  who  have  dug 

them  the  most  money.  through  these  problems  and  whose 

What  crop  is  most  profitable  in  your  proof  is"their  bank  balance, 
locality?  What  enterprise?  Are  your  Read  what  he  says— in  the  next  13 

methods  right?  issues  of  The  Country  Gentleman. 

Is  it  good  business  to  take  on  an  One  item,  one  bit  of  fact,  may  mean 
additional  enterprise?  the  difference  next  year  between  an 

O’Brien  knows  what  will  coin  the  ordinary  profit  and  a  big  profit  for  you. 

How  Much  Do  You  Pay  for  Liquor? 

Whether  or  not  you  buy  any,  you’re  The  Country  Gentlemen  is  pub- 
paying  for  it.  Investigation  shows  that  lishing  a  remarkable  series  of  articles 

90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  dry.  showing  what  is  happening  and  what 

The  farmers  voted  for  Prohibition  canbedone.  Includedisastirringarticle 

because  rum  interferes  with  the  sue-  by  JAMES  R.  HOWARD,  President  of 

cessful  operation  of  their  farms.  the  American  Farm  Federation,  on  the 

The  present  slipshod  handling  of  the  farmers’  attitude  toward  Prohibition, 

rum  question  is  costing  the  farmer  These  articles  in  the  next  13  issues 

™°Jey’  furnish  the  best  answer  to  the  fake 

How  can  rum-running  and  bootleg-  “straw  votes ”  with  which  we  are  being 

gmg  be  stopped,  once  and  for  all?  flooded. 


13  Issues  for  Only  25  Cents 


We  will  send  you  the  next  13  issues 
of  The  Country  Gentleman,  con¬ 
taining  these  and  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  features,  for  only  25  cents. 

The  Country  Gentleman  [is  a 
practical  “dirt"  farmer’s  magazine. 

It  emphasizes  the  business  end  of 
farming,  shows  you  constantly  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  ways  how  you  can 
make  more  money  out  of  farming  in  your 


section  of  the  country.  40  pages,  each 
week,  packed  with  meaty,  sound  help. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  25  cents — 
coin,  check,  money  order  or  stamps — 
we  take  the  risk. 

Your  first  issue,  mailed  promptly, 
will  be  worth  to  you  more  than  the 
whole  amount. 

Only  25  cents.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


Trespass  on  Posted  Land 

As  T  have  posted  my  farm,  just  out  of 
>i  village,  it  apparently  creates  some 
feeling  among  some  of  the  hunters  of  the 
village.  1  therefore  would  like  some  nd- 
■V re  notices  to  be  strictly  on  stakes, 
may  they  be  on  trees  in  plain  view? 
could  like  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
ring  notices.  What  procedure  should 
ake  to  prosecute,  and  how  long  after 
--passing  has  one  to  prosecute?  One 
t.v  has  deliberately  destroyed  a  notice. 
What  is  the  procedure  and  penalty  for 
that,  if  different  from  trespass?  I  do  not 
e  unless  absolutely  neces- 
f.'N  Due  person  gathered  hickory  nuts 
I.  I  was  the  only  witness; 
have  not  attempted  prosecution  ns  yet.  as 
I  did  not  want  to  create  feeling  unless 
necessary.  r,  t. 

New  York. 

The  law  provides  only  that  notices  shall 
not  be  less  than  a  foot  square,  warning 
all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing  or 
t  espassiny  thereon  for  that  purpose.  That 
they  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  not 
more  than  40  rods  apart,  close  to  and 
along  the  entire  boundary  thereof.  As 
long  as  the  notices  are  placed  in  plain 
view,  it  inuKFM  no  difference  to  what  they 
are  attached. 

In  order  to  prosecute  you  should  notify 
either  the  State  police  or  the  Conservation 
Commissioner,  whose  address  is  lion. 
Alexander  MacDonald,  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  penalty  for  trespass  with  a  rod 
or  gun  on  posted  property  is  $00,  of 
which  $25  is  payable  to  the  land-owner. 

e  penalty  and  mode  of  nrosecution  is 
,  r  ,  dying  a  sign  as  it  would 

be  for  trespass, 

Under  the  general  law  it  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  sever  front  the  soil  any  product 
thereot  on  either  public  or  private  lands 
Ibis  statute  is  rot  a  part  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  I  -aw,  and  should  be  prosecuted 
through  fill*  local  authorities.  This  covers 
taking  your  w'ainuts. 


of  all  the  good  things  Cod  has  given  us  th 
as  reminders  of  His  goodness.  Nothing 
will  add  such  n  savor  to  the  viands  as  to 
have  a  guest  or  a  stranger  to  share  them  vice, 
with  you.  And  as  for  the  boys  on  that  or 
day.  remember  that  they  are  ’most  I 
starved  by  noun,  and  if  your  dinner  is  pit 
not.  going  to  lie  till  two  or  three  o’clock,  I 
waiting  for  Aunt  Mary  to  arrive,  just  tre 
give  those  boys  a  handout  around  (be  pa 
back  door  not  later  than  11:30,  Som 
will  go  lo  church  that  day.  far  too  few 
and  more  will  be  under  the  engine  of  the  care  to  pros  cent 
Ford  trying  in  vain  to  fir  a  wrench  to  the  s, 
fourth  cylinder  bearing.  Rut  either  way  on  October 
let  us  work  and  walk  in  the  atmosphere 
of  thankfulness  on  that  and  as  many 
days  thereafter  as  we  can. 

The  Olp  Folks.-  The  Parson  still 
holds  with  Henry  Ward  Reedier  that 
while  Christinas  is  Children’s  Day.  and 
Easier  is  Young  Folks'  Day,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  is  old  Folks'  Day.  And  if  the  young 
folks  will  be  more  considerate  and  more 
thoughtful  and  more  patient  with  the  old 
folks  on  that  day,  all  the  talk  and  labor 
of  tlie  day  will  be  more  than  recom¬ 
pensed.  if  there  arc  any  living  alone  in 
your  town,  don’t  let  them  eai  alone  that 
day  or  spend  the  day  alone.  llow  it 
pleases  old  folks  lo  have  young  people 
pay  them  some  little  attention!  Are  there 
any  that  never  get  a  ride  in  a  car?  And 
old  folks  love  to  talk  of  old  times.  And 
on  that  clay  they  will  tell  us  of  the  old- 
time  Thanksgiving  they  knew  as  young 
folks,  ami  we  will  listen  once  more  and 
learn  many  things  that  can  do  us  good.  rpj 

BOYS  AND  <jl RLS  lh°  ™'"'  foV  ** 

List  of  Contributors 

The  names  and  ages  of  those  who  sent 
material  related  to  Thanksgiving  are  as  rp 
follows: 

Connecticut:  Marion  Hopper  (14),  Andrew 

Misaiek  (14).  Edith  Reeman  (10),  Berta  Grif- 
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Town. 
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3332  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Health  Notes 


Diabetes;  Overhauling  the  Human  Body 

Always  tin  interested  reader  of  “Hope 
Farm  Notes/’  i  am  partictilarlj  so  in 
those  paragraphs  when  you  refer  to  the 
traits  of  human  nature  that  have  to  do 
with  fault-tiuding.  scolding  aud  general 
d  i  sa  green  hi  eu  ess  toward  others.  It  may 
well  be  I  lmt  some  are  born  nursed 
with  that  sort  of  a  disposition,  and  that 
in  other  eases  some  have  hypersensitive 
nerves  Hint  give  way  sooner  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  life  than  others  of  more 
normal  constitution.  However,  I  believe 
in  a  majority  of  ease.-  this  “fault- finding 
and  scrapping"  are  the  actual  result  of  a 
retd,  physical  disease,  and  that  such  per¬ 
sons  ought  to  take  a  trip  to  n  good  doctor 
for  an  examination.  'Coo  many  peopje 
keep  away  from  tin  doctor  until  their 
physical  condition  becomes  such  that 
s one  medical  treatment  seems  absolutely 
necessary.  At  middle  life,  and  even  be¬ 
fore.  I  believe  everyone  should  have  a 
yearly  examination;  it  seems  that  we  age 
sooner  than  in  centuries  past,  or  civili¬ 
zation  is  growing  more  complex,  nr  else 
those  disorders  which  react  oil  our  mental 
attitudes  are  being  diagnosed  better  than 
formerly. 

I  will  state  my  own  case.  Was  for 
years  a  grouch ;  the  habit  grew  worse. 
Found  fault  with  everything  at.  meal  times 
and  other  times;  no  control  over  temper; 
couldn’t  stand  too  much  conversation  by 
other  members  of  the  family;  couldn't 
stand  hearing  the  pian.  oi  yictrola ;  in 
general  was  becoming  entirely  unfit  to 
associate  tor.  perhaps,  will  say  live) 
with  other  human  beings.  Had  indiges¬ 
tion.  and  laid  my  troubles  t"  that.  Finally 
I  went  to  tin  doctor  and  found  I  had 
diabetes.  With  treatment  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  sugar  from  my  blood,  life  took 
on  a  new  aspect,  and  I  marveled  that  I 
could  have  ever  done  or  said  the  tilings  I 
did.  Life  i-.  now  worth  living  t  i  am 
again  a  normal,  happy  being.  Diabetes 
is  one  of  the  diseases  that  cause  a  great 
deal  of  this  trouble,  i.  e.,  “nervousness.” 
Many  other  ailments  are  traceable  to  this 
disease,  and  disappear  like  magic  on  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  diabetes.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  neuritis,  rheumatism, 
sleeplessness,  fallen  arches,  indigestion, 
failing  eyesight,  weakness,  mental  depres¬ 
sion.  I  d«>  not  sa>  diabetes  is  always 
the  cause  of  these  things,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is.  And.  what  is  more,  diabetes 
is  far  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.  Bui  i i  is  my  lirm  conviction,  fin 
older  I  grow,  that  when  anyone  feels  out 
of  sorts  and  continues  to  do  so  without 
apparent  cause  it  is  good  policy  to  see  the 
doctor.  So  many  of  our  imaginary 
trouble*!  have  a  real  organic  one  at  the 
base.  9.  Ft. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is 
a  physical  basis  Pop  much  that  goes  wrong 
with  the  mental  and  moral  processes,  not 
only  of  the  middle  aged,  but  of  the  young 
ami  the  old  as  well.  .Much  attention  is 
rightly  being  paid  to  the  physical  defects 
which  handicap  many  children  and  pre¬ 
vent  normal  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  and  more  might  well  1m'  paid  to  the 
physical  condition  of  many  adults  whose 
attitude  toward  lift1  and  toward  their 
fellows  is  productive  of  much  grating.  It 
is  an  old  poke  that  whether  or  not  life 
is  worth  living  depends  upon  the  liver: 
but  tin*  coining  of  that  joke  -hows  that 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  glands  of  the 
body  over  mental  state-  was  shrewdly 
suspected  long  before  nur  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  “ductless  glands”  and  “internal 
secretions."  If  the  liver  was  made  the 
scapegoat  for  some  of  its  fellow  glands, 
it  had  only  irs  -ize  and  prominence  to 
blame. 

Eveii  lazine-s  i.-  now  acquiring  a  really 
respectable  status,  since  ii  has  been  found 
that  deficiency  in  glandular  secretions, 
rather  than  moral  delinquency,  often  lies 
at.  the  bottom  of  it.  and  that  the  feeding 
of  thyroid  extract  may  help  more  toward 
its  (3i re  than  spanking'.  No  longer 
the  exceptionally  energetic  individual 
pride  himself  upon  his  superiority  :  nature 
simply  handed  him  a  little  better  thyroid 
than  she  did  hits  neighbor,  and  he  can  no 
more  help  his  inclination  to  activity  than 
hi-  neighbor  ca t  t  son  nolence  “Ain’t 
nature  wonderful?”  The  only  disquieting 
thought  with  regard  to  our  present-day 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  ductless 
gland-  is  that  \ve  must  recognize  that 
our  knowledge  is  but  half-knowledge, 
after  all.  and  if  we  permit  our  grouch 
friends  and  our  criminally -inclined  citi¬ 
zens  to  plead  irresponsibility  because  of 
physical  defects,  the  adversary  may  pllt 
something  over  on  Its. 

As  to  diabetes,  it.  like  other  chronic 
disorders,  often  exists  where  it  is  not 
suspected,  and  a  competent  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  onr  adult  population  would 
reveal  many  eases  of  it.  Such  au  exami¬ 
nation  would  also  reveal  many  tiu$us- 
neeted  eases  of  other  disorders.  It  is 
often  recommended  that  all  adults  submit 
themselves  to  a  periodical  examination, 
in  order  that  oncoming  disorders  may  he 
recognized  in  time  for  effective  treatment. 
On  the  face  of  it.  that  seems  like  the  part 
of  wisdom,  lint  in  many  oases  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  prove  disastrous  to  all  use¬ 
fulness  aird  happiness.  There  are  too 
many  who  cannot  look  philosophically 
upon  any  physical  handicap  which  they 
inav  happen  to  possess  If  they  know 
that  Some  organ  in  their  body  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  sound,  they  become  morbid  and. 


perhaps,  hypochondrical.  It  is  au  open 
question  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  better  for 
them  to  live  a  short  time  it:  happy  ignor¬ 
ance  than  a  long  one  in  constant  fear  of 
death.  No  our  throws  aside  a  machine 
because  some  part  of  it  is  worn  and  liable 
to  give  out  some  time.  If  the  worn  part 
cannot  be  replaced,  the  machine  is  kept 
at  work  until,  perhaps,  it.  fails  in  some 
other  member.  The  human  body  is  n  ma¬ 
chine,  and  there  are  practically  no  perfect 
ones.  One  is  defective  here,  another 
somewhere  else,  but  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  these  more  or  less  crippled 
human  bodies  and  minds.  If  you  can 
realize  that  you  have  no  more  reason  to 
expect  the  physical  perfection  of  youth 
at  middle  age  than  you  would  have  to  ex¬ 
pert  the  wisdom  of  middle  age  in  youth, 
take  your  physical  examination,  and  if 
yon  find  that  you  have  &  crippled  organ, 
take  decent  care  of  it,  but  don’t  "lay 
down  because  of  it  and  say  that  because 
you  can  t  do  everything,  you  won't  do 
anything.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Goitre 

"What  experience  have  renders  had 
with  goitre?  Ts  there  any  remedy  be¬ 
sides  cutting?  mbs.  j.  s. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  goitre, 
or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Some  of  these  are  amenable  to  medical 
treatment  and  some  are  not.  It  is  im- 
possiblo  to  give  intelligent  advice  in  any 
given  case  until  it  has  been  Studied  by 
some  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  present  in  rhar  case.  The  exper¬ 
ience  of  others  would  be  of  no  value, 
since  that  experience  might  be  entirely 
misleading  when  applied  to  a  case  ap¬ 
parently  similar,  but  really  having  very 
different  features,  Simple  goitres  in  girls 
approaching  womanhood  frequently  dis¬ 
appear  uuder  medical  treatment  or  with 
no  treatment  at  all.  Other  goitres  iu 
adult-  frequently  require  surgical  re¬ 
moval  if  the  patient  is  to  have  any  relief. 
Goitres  belonging  in  the  exophthalmic 
class  are  of  very  different  nature  aud  re¬ 
quire  different  management  from  simple 
goitres.  '1'"  saj  Khal  om  ha#  g< 
tells  only  part  of  the  story,  and  to  advise 
treatment  wi'b  no  further  knowledge  of 
the  case  than  conveyed  by  that  term 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  as  likely 
to  result  in  harm  to  the  patient  as  to  pro- 
more  his  welfare.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases 
of  human  disease,  the  only  sensible  course 
is  to  obtain  the  best  medical  advice  avail- 
abl<  and  to  follow  that  advice  If  om 
satisfied  tha 

source.  Operative  interference  for  goitre 
should  not  be  undertaken  except  upon  the 
advice  of  a  surgeon  of  experience  and 
skill  in  that  kind  of  work.  M.  R.  D. 


Questions  About  Consumption 

I  wish  to  obtain  information  regarding 
consumption.  Will  a  strictly  milk  diet 
cure  rbc  disease?  lias  anyone  tried  it? 
I-  the  chiropractic  treatment  good?  Do 
you  believe  that  goat's  milk  is  superior  to 
cow's  milk  for  the  patient?  Does  a  child 
inherit  weak  lungs  if  the  father  has.  or 
has  had.  consumption?  Do  yon  believe  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  tuberculosis 
should  marry?  I  think  not.  but  should 
like  to  think  otherwise.  Mv  brother.  21 
years  old,  has  contracted  the  disease. 
Neither  our  parents  nor  their  ancestors 
so  far  back  a-  they  can  trace,  had  tile  dis¬ 
ease.  The  young  man  is  downcast  over 
rlie  handicap.  Ho  thinks  he.  should  not 
get  married :  so  do  I.  He  always  has 
had  fresh,  wholesome  food,  aud  has  not 
indulged  in  bad  habits.  He  has  had  med¬ 
ical  attention  since  last  February.  The 
X-ray  shows  a  “possible  antrum.”  Mil  at 
does  that  mean  ?  9.  ft.  it. 

New  York. 

Neither  a  strict  milk  diet,  nor  any 
nrhor  diet,  can  cure  consumption,  though 
diet  is  an  important  factor  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  Goat  milk  is  not 
-superior  to  cow's  milk,  unless  better 
borne  or  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  chiropractic 
treatment  of  consumption,  and  any  de¬ 
pendence  upon  it  can  only  result  in  les¬ 
sening  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery, 
if  it  does  nothing  worse. 

CouMimption  is  not  inherited,  and  little 
credence  is  now  given  to  the  former  be¬ 
lief  that  a  tendency  toward  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parents  to  children.  While 
it  undoubtedly  does  occur  with  excep¬ 
tional  frequency  in  some  families,  it  is 
probable  that  this  frequency  should  he 
accounted  for  rather  because  of  increased 
exposure  than  greater  susceptibility. 

Vs  (o  the  marriage  of  a  consumptive, 
that  is  a  question  that  involves  social  and 
financial  considerations,  and  cannot  be 
settled  by  any  general  rule.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions,  the  marriage  of  a  con¬ 
sumptive  in  the  active  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  hardly  help  but  prove  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  patient,  and  unfair,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  other  contracting  party.  Kx 
eeptioual  conditions,  including  the  pos¬ 
session  of  surticienr  means  to  meet  all 
lossilde  demands  of  a  serious,  and  per- 
laps  long  continued  illness,  might  jus¬ 
tify  marriage. 

Perhaps  no  disease  of  a  serious  nature 
is  more  frequently  recovered  from  than  is 
consumption,  yet  thousands  die  from  it 
annually.  The  chief  difficulty  which  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  meets  with  in  its 
treatment  is  the  impossibility  of  making 


the  patient  and  his  friends  understand 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  in  all  its  de¬ 
tail  the  routine  necessary.  The  three 
chief  features  of  successful  treatment  are 
rest,  food  and  air.  yet,  simple  as  these 
.seem,  their  application  to  tile  successful 
management  of  a  case  of  consumption 
Cau  hardly  be  taught  outside  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  the  patient  is  under  the  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  physicians  aud 
nurses,  and  where  his  own  natural  Impa¬ 
tience  at  restraint  and  the  whim  of  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  friends  will  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  bis  welfare.  If 
at  all  possible,  a  sufferer  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  its  earls  stages  should  obtain  ad¬ 
mittance  to  some  well-managed  sani¬ 
tarium  for  consumptives  and  learn  there 
bow  to  live. 

No  one  with  consumption,  unless  in  an 
advanced  stage,  should  despair  of  recov¬ 
ery,  but.  upon  the  other  hand,  no  suf¬ 
ferer  should  fail  to  appreciate  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  his  trouble  and  the  necessity 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patient  man¬ 
agement  if  his  recovery  is  to  be  assured. 
Application  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Tuberculosis,  at  .105  East  22d 
Street.  New  York  City,  will  bring  helpful 
publications  for  the  patient  and  his 
family. 

“Antrum”  means  cavity,  and  the  term 
as  used  by  you  means  a  cavity  formation 
from  the  breaking  down  of  tubercular  tis¬ 
sue.  Jt.  B.  D. 


October  Milk  Pool  Price 

The  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association  announce  that  the  base  pool 
price  for  October  milk  was  $2.21  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210- 
mile  zone.  From  this  20  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  was  deducted  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  leaving  $2.01  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  returns  r<»  members.  Sheffield  Farms 
report  tliar  their  net  price  to  producers 
for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile 
zone  was  $2.57 *4  per  100  lbs.,  and  for 
November  it  is  $2.7214.  They  report  a 
decrease  in  the  general  supply  for  the 
city,  but  an  increase  of  IS  lbs.  to  the 
dairy  from  their  producers,  and  au  in¬ 
crease  of  101  dairies  for  October  over 
the  September  record. 


The  insurance  adjuster  who  had  been 
investigating  the  fire  turned  to  go.  “I 
came  down  here  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
this  fire,  and  I  have  done  so,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  "Thar’s  what  l  want  to  know. 
What  caused  it?”  demanded  the  house 
owner,  "It's  a  plain  case  of  friction.” 
“What-ya-inean  —  friction?”  “The  fire 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  rubbing  a 
three-thousand-dollar  insurance  policy  on 
a  two-thousand-dollar  house.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


A  compulsory  thrift  plan,  whereby 
every  employee  is  obliged  to  save  10  per 
cent  of  his  salary  nr  lose  his  job,  was  put 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1022,  by  a  group 
of  associated  telephone  and  light  and 
power  companies  iu  Northern  Kansas. 
The  plan  affects  more  than  1,200  work¬ 
ers  iu  establishment s.  the  activities  of 
which  cover  more  than  a  third  of  the 
Stale.  According  to  this  plan,  the  mere 
saving  of  10  per  cent  of  one’s  Income  is 
not  enough,  and  its  investment  in  some 
safe  and  in  forest  -bearing  security  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  is  supervised  by  a  committee 
of  seven. 


At  k.  c. 

From 


WITTE  S7C 

Buzz  Saw  ■  *» 

1«  ZIP—Cuta  Quick.  N reded  oo^ 

Every  Farm.  Built  Sn  Saixei. 

-conplat*  with 

ftsm*. mandrel,  pulley  nnc  b«lty  ■ 
randy  to  mount  04*  »«wn,  slsd 
er  Ion*  skids.  P*rtieul*rs  fro#- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS'  - _ _ _ 

1894  Oildud  Are.,  Ktnui  Cilr.Mo.^ 
1894  Empire  Bide..  Pittaboreh,  Pa. 


We  need  uo-re  lire  young  turn  In  sell  'whole  or 
carl  lime)  guaranteed  motor  lubricant#  Prom 
Refinery  direct  to  car  and  truck  owner*  on  a 
com  ml  salon  basis.  An  expert  rales  head  will 
personally  a-slst  and  snide  the  men  selected. 
Experience  riot  essential.  Exceptional  income 
nnii  future  assured  to  those  who  make  good. 
AI(V K U'l'lSE It  21,1)2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CiderAppleS  Wanted  IWrioad'  tot£ E 

N.  ICXEST  I  SCISON,  Mi'lc  tv...  Pe.ttkUl,  S  T.  float  4SK3 


LlOer  APPI6S  John  F.  Wtlken. 

Tut-Kt  MONK 


PkBJCSKU.il  ‘.‘I  -Pakty  K 


Cider  Apples  Wanted 


Car  load  lots  or  loss. 

STEPHEN  SETNOLDS.So.  Sorcalk.Cann. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1441. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  There  I-  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  frlMill?0*.  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  lit  years; 
this  :s  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only)  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU. 
MS  Rrooinc  Street.  New  York  Cltv. 


WANTED — Reliable  old  people's,  home  for  aged 
medical  doctor;  Masonic  home  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  2002,  care  f! nra I  New-Yorker. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE— Made  at  our  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces,  2  lbs.  net,  postpaid.  SI;  sold  in 
stores  SI. 73:  send  remittance  with  order,  R. 
W.  WIND.  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  6f)-lb.  cane,  $7.30; 

buckwheat,  $6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W  BELDEN. 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  extracted  clever  honey,  5-lb. 

pails.  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  HARRY  ,T.  BOREMAN.  Box  87,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2  in  gallon 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  KDSON  KENT  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  old  white  rice  eorn;  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone,  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford. 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted;  circular  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WESSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


noNEY — 10  lbs.  finest  white,  $2  in  3d  zone; 

*2.20  in  4th  zone;  buckwheat  20c  less;  60-lb. 
onus,  white.  $7.80.  f.  o.  b.  here;  buckwheat, 
$6.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light  extracted,  Autuinu  flower  honey; 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15; 
delivered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted ,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover.  5  IDs.,  $1.25;  1<>  !i>u,,  $2.15; 

10  '  ■  -  $1.90; 

prices  on  (.mtntlry  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  THRESHER,  hay  baler,  drill,  gas  en- 
gin*;,  binder  amJ  other  farm  machinery;  prac¬ 
tically  new.  JESSE  COLLINS.  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — New  crop,  fancy  hand-picked;  10 
lbs.,  $2.25  :  20  lbs.,  $4.25;  postpaid,  insured. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Chestnut  posts,  cur  to  suit  your 
war.-s;  prices  right;  write,  stating  your  needs. 
ZEBFASS  FARM, "Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  390-egg  Cyphers  or  similar 
hot  air  Incubators,  also  large  pipe  brooder. 
FAIUVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  TONS  of  extra  good  cnttle  beets. 
DEAN  M.  BARBER,  Sksnes  teles.  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can  at  our 
station,  clover-basswood,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$6.3(i;  40  lbs.,  $5.90  and  $4. SO;  10  lbs,,  delivered 
within  3d  postal  zone.  $2.05  and  $1.80.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Fluest  quality;  prices  right; 

delivered  anywhere;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona.  Pa. 


HONEY — Pure  Gem-see  Valley  extra -ted ‘clover 
honey,  In  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  -ar.s  to  the 
case.  $16.80  per  ease,  ff.  o.  b.  6“ nes«o.  J.  W. 
COOPER,  Box  715.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  —  One  dollar 
firings  you  six  little  Jars  of  jam  in  pretty 
gtPt  box.  niCKORY  HILL  JAM  KITCHEN, 
Essex,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNUSUAL  Christmas  gift  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated;  Aunt  Hannah’s  genuine  Adirondack 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts:  3-lb.  pil¬ 
low,  $1.25,  postpaid;  ebeck  or  equivalent  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  Rauoette  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mann’s  green  bone  cutter,  second¬ 
hand  power  machine  GEORGE  CASE, 
Nicholson,  Pa. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted;  clover-bass¬ 
wood,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  amber 
color,  #1.05  and  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80; 
delivered  third  zone.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus.  N.  Y. 


4.209-EGG  I’ANDEE  incubator  for  -ole — Turning 
trays,  electric  lights,  perfect  condition;  orated, 
$525.  JAMES  WHETSKL,  Vineland  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  No.  12  Newtown  brooder  stoves. 

good  condition;  give  price.  C.  G.  ELLISON. 
Foreatville,  Conn. 


WANTED— 3.000  to  tl.OOO-rgg  Incubator.  J.  M. 
NELSON.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  600-egg  sections  for 
Newtown  Giant  Incubator,  in  perfect  order; 
would  consider  entire  machine;  state  lowest 
cash  price.  ACKKRR1DGE  FARM,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Used  colony  brooders.  L.  A,  BURK 
HOLDER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubators.  G.  W.  HER¬ 
RON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  manure  spreader;  large  size 
preferred,  j.  W.  RAINES,  Kiverdale,  Md. 


WANTED  One  to  ten  600-egg  Newtown  Giant 
sections.  In  perfect  order;  would  consider  en¬ 
tire  machine.  GREENWAY  POULTRY  FARM 
Indian  Avenue,  H.  D.  No.  1,  Newport,  K.  I. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Fine  quality;  6-lb.  can't -teak 
can.  #1.35;  four  5-lb.  pails,  crated.  $4;  de¬ 
livered  Into  third  zone;  (Vj -lb.  can,  $7.20;  two 
6<Mb.  eaus.  #14,  f.  o.  b.  HUGH  G,  GREGG. 
Ethridge,  'N.  Y. 


WAN  TED  -Two  hoarders  in  a  nic*  farm  home; 

quiet,  and  good  food;  reasonable  rat's:  write 
for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2008.  car- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRESH-CUT  BALSAM  in  the  bulk;  enough  for 
two  pillows  postpaid  for  SI;  make  up  your 
own  pillows  and  fill  up  with  niy  balsam;  makes 
an  Ideal  gift;  booklets  upon  request,  DORSEY 
FARMS,  Scbrooii  Lake,  N.  Y. 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  Admiral  Dcivey  Popcorn, 
shelled  and  ready  to  ]K>p,  tender  and  free 
from  hulls:  •:  Ibs.  for  si.  |n.»tpaid,  MISS 
FANNY  S.  REDE  I.  L,  Eariville.  N  Y. 


BUNGALOW  APRONS — Pretty  percales,  well 
made,  good  quality:  cottage  aprons,  75  cents 
(postpaid*  I'..  ST II. SON,  R.  S,  SuelT,.!!,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Second-hand  stump  puller  and  Mar¬ 
tin  ditcher.  Write  U.  G.  PEDUM  K,  Ped- 
rlektown,  N.  J. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  san-age,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  owe  farm;  three 
pounds  foi  $1,  postpaid  anywhere  st  N NY 
BROOK  FARM,  Wtllterton,  Sullivan  (  o  ,  N.  Y. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont  maple  -ynip,  $2.50 
cal. :  10-lb.  cm.  sugar.  *3;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT. 
Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kails  Lice 


Oat  Sprouter 

Make  Your  Own 


mitii'*'friiiirninumiii|iin(i 

gw,’1.1)1.1-  T.r-v  rtx 


Little  Putnam  Stove 


November  25.  1922 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  ut  Imported  birds  with  egg 
records  up  to  284  eggs.  Three  hundred  choice 
Cockerels,  March  hatch,  out  of  Imported  mock 
free  range,  buttermllk-fod,  largo,  husky  bird*, 
Sfi.OU  each;  live  or  more,  Jl.00  each.  One  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  14.00  each  :  tlve  or  more,  $$.00  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  booking  prdnrs  for 
baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.  ami  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  tree.  My  book.  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved"  (free  with  all  $10.01)  orders),  price  *1.00. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plea.ant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  tlie  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Week  ending  October  31,  1022: 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  .1 .  0  1232 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  6  1152 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  I  1301 

Harry  11  Ober,  N.  .1 .  3  1800 

Pleasant  View  Form,  U.  1 .  12  1774 

Roseluwu  Farm,  N.  J. . . . .  3  054 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  0  1279 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  .1 .  0  1201 

Janies  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  0  1223 

WlllTK  WTANDO'l’TKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  0  1083 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .T .  9  1652 

15.  C.  Condict  A  SOD,  N.  .1 .  3  1118 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  I  1520 

K  C.  B.  1.  BEDS 

The  Booln  Farm,  N.  J .  0  1352 

8  C  R.  I.  REDS 

II.  W.  Colli ngwood.  N.  J .  0  1425 

Henry  P  Walker,  Mass .  17  1127 

0.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1  . .  4  1074 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N  J . » .  o  1222 

Howard  o.  Taylor,  N.  J .  4  1741 

IL.  W.  Tracy,  N.  .1 .  0  1005 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  0  :1530 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard,  N.  V .  0  1387 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  0  1382 

E.  Dittmar.  N.  .1  . . 0  1810 

Solomon  Kichrnun,  N,  J .  0  1741 

LEGHORNS 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  N.  Y .  3  1789 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N,  J . . . .  0  1805 

.1  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J .  B  2000 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  0  1741 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  ,T .  0  1569 

A.  L.  CaUSse.  Jr.,  N  J .  U  1468 

Cranberry  Hroolc  h  arm,  N.  J .  0  1733 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Sou.  N,  J .  0  1760 

Harr  1  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  4  1987 

Ale*  liichenbunm,  N.  J  .  U  1580 

Elgenraueh  A  De  Winters,  N.  J .  0  1859 

Pinehurat  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  4  1757 

Mattie  li.  Kppelc,  N.  ,) .  0  1910 

Geo.  H.  Ferris,  Midi .  1  1970 

Richard  Franks,  N, . 1 .  0  1993 

OroendulO  Farm.  N.  Y .  6  2193 

(has  15.  Grove.  Del  .  5  1777 

Leo  A  U routen,  Conn . . . . , .  0  1612 

Henry  K.  Heine,  N.  J, .  ..  0  1773 

John  J.  Ileurdt,  N,  J .  0  1238 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  V..,. .  3  1625 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  0  1903 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  9  i960 

Frank  L.  llugus.  N. .) .  0  1050 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . .  I  1734 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  0  1553 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  0  1850 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  0  1980 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  I  1569 

Fraud*  F.  Lincoln,  Conn., .  0  1675 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  3  I  1549 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J .  0  2024 

M.irquls  St  Wagner.  N,  Y  .  0  1747 

Herbert  O.  Maxim m.  K.  I  .  0  1026 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  ;<  174  4 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  10  1336 

Fred  .1.  Mathews,  N.  J .  10  1886 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J .  13  21*4 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N  J .  0  1H73 

S,  Olsen,  N,d.  .  0  1732 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm, N.  J .  2  1724 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J  . .  0  1890 

Queetisbury  Farm,  N.  j.... . 0  1301 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  0  2U58 

Columbian  Poultry  Karin,  N.  J  .  0  1868 

John  K.  Ruessner.  N.  ,1 .  0  1549 

Kosehlll  Farm,  N  ,1 .  0  1606 

Rosewood  Leghorn*,  N.  J . 0  1660 

J.  W.  Wolirelt).  N.  V .  6  Is  17 

Hhadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  5  1705 

A-  1C.  Spear,  N.  J.... .  U  1879 

Spring  Lake  Farm.  N.  J .  0  1592 

John  G.  Hinuiiouds,  N,  .1 .  il  1700 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr  ,  N,  J  .  0  1726 

Willis  K.  Stryker.  N.  J . . .  4  2029 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J  .  2  1634 

Wallace  S.  Suydaiu.  N.  J .  9  1732 

Tom's  Poultry  Feint.  N.J .  0  1825 

J.  It.  Van  Uouttiii.  N.J .  0  1210 

Gustav  Walters,  N'  ,T . . .  0  1768 

John  K.  Wehrcll,  N.  J .  7  10.' io 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,' N.  J .  2  1553 

■Tames  Whetsel.  N  J _ ' .  1  1713 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  0  1777 

Wllburlha  Poultry  Karin,  N.  J . .  0  161, 

M.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . . .  4  1827 

SOW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  0  1507 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  | Assn .  0  1508 

8  C  W LEGHORN 

BurlingtonlCo.  Poultry  Assn .  1  1490 

U.  1.  BEDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  0  1135 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn...  4  1725 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  5  1422 

Middlesex  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  0  1528 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  # .  0  1735 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  6  1585 

Total  . 209  163046 


Buy  a  Certified  Cockerel 

with  transfer  papers  or  a  selected 
(without  papers)  Tom  Barron  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Member  of  N.  Y. 
State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  As¬ 
sociation,  Incorporated,  which  stands  for  a 
square  deal.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  L.  WRIGHT  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP  HUT  HOW  GOOD 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

from  200 -01- better  egg  dams.  Early  hatched,  well 
matured,  tree  from  disease  and  vermin.  $5,  $7 .50 
and  SKI  each.  We  don’t  guess— we  trnpnost— wa 
know.  They  must  please  you  in  every  way  or  your 
money  back.  I1’  1  V  £  PO I  N  T  I,  li  G  H  O  It  N 
FARM,  F.  WARREN.  Mor..  Mt.  Ephraim  P  0.  N  J 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Stockton  purpoaaa. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

\VM.  J,  MACKF.NSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


You  have  had  your  summer’s  poultry 
cares. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in  on 
eggs. 

Go  after  those  dormant  egg  organs 
that  moulting  threw  out  of  gear. 

Go  after  them  with  the  “Old  Reliable” 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Pan-a-ce-a  puts  the  egg  organs  to  work. 

It  starts  the  feed  the  egg  way. 

Feed  Pan-a-ce-a — then  you  will  see  red 
combs  and  red  wattles. 

It  brings  back  the  song  and  scratch  and 
cackle. 

It  gives  hens  pep. 

It  makes  music  in  your  poultry  yajst* 

That’s  when  the  eggs  come. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  liens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkgr.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

Certified  S.C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 

From  A1  Laying  Strain.  Fine,  vigorous  Birds. 
Good  Type  and  Color.  Price  147  to  810  each. 

SILVER  SAND  POULTRY  FARM  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

S.  P,  WEED,  Prop. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  From  traimosterl  hens.  $2  50.  S4  an  1 
$6  each.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elizaville.  New  York.  R.  0 


300  Barron  Strain  Pullets 

from  4>4  uuis.  to  maturity.  $1.75  to  $2.25 
each.  Clean,  healthy  stock  110  culls  or 
stunted  pullets.  Arthur  h.  penny, Mniituck,L.!..N.Y. 


BRED-TO-LAY 1  yfi'LTeWr 

FROM  170-200-EGG  STOCK 

May  hatched,  about  to  )«y,2-b  —  3  lbs..  #2.  June 
hat.i-hod.luy  in  one  month,  2*q—  2*4  lbs,  SI. BO. 
Thrifty  well  developed.  For  good  Pullats  address 

LOVELL  GORDON  -  Glen,  New  York 


l  spent  so 
1/ears  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D.,  D.V.S, 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  SellersvUle,  Pa. 


11  two-year-old  high  egg  production  hens  and  a  big 
red  male,  Utility-standard  mating.  Will  produce  lay¬ 
ers  of  quality.  Price,  S50.  E.  R.  GREGOR.  Southport  Conn. 


Vibort’s  231  to  28!)  strain  Prom  trapnesteil .  Pedi¬ 
greed  hell-,  J7  elicit.  Sunnykrnok  Fjrm.Eluiville.N ,r.  M 


RHODE  ISLAND  W H IT ES  and  (SINGLE. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS)  CO  MB 

Trnpnested stock.  Brad  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
83  each,  or  12  for  830.  Cockerels.  $5  to  87.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWLS  :  Paoli,  Pa. 


POULTRY 

'  TRIBUNE 


Showing  Champions  in  all  Breed* 
and  Full  Pngo  Art  Chicken  Picture*, 
nnturnloolors,  suitable  for  framing. 
F  REE  with  ecveraliasue*  during  year. 

3  Month**  Trial  *1  C-* 

USlcutnmpeaccepted.  A  DL 

Monthly  80  to  120  pages-  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultn-men- 
1  yr.  S1.00:  2yr».Jl  .50:  3yr».  *2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  38  ML  Morris,  III 


Single  Comb  Reds 

Fair  won  First  Youm;  Ltllity.  Second  and  Third 
Old  Utility;  Third  Voum:  Exhibition.  IV’ker- 
els,  and  $10.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Harttand.  Vermont 


This  sprouter  rrafl  mado 
in  tin  evening  byu  14-vcar- 
old  boy  frith  flaw  and 
liaintnrr.  The  coat,  with 
a  Little  Putnam  Stove  to 
heat  It,  win*  only  #2.41*, 
Thou  wind*  in  u#e— mil  any 
it  ieth*  heat  on  earth.  Get 
a  atov**  and  plana  trow 
your  dealer,  or  send  me 
92, 00.  slid  I'll  send  ron 
one  jMiKt imlcl,  with  pinna 
for  making  spro titer. 
Satisfaction  or  money 
back. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Routt  1164*1  Elmira,  N.Y. 


h«ide  I-dninl  Ite<t  rackereU.  Both  Combs, 

Flint  Poultry  Form  -  Perrynburg,  N.Y, 


Sked  Bros.,  Single  Comb  Reds 

Exhibition  and  heavy  loving  -drum.  (.'ockeioU.I3,*.',.$IO. 
Pullets.  *4,  #5,  *iii.  8KLC1*  Bit  O.H  .  Pennington,  N.J. 


SPROUTED  OATS 


Capewell's  S.  C.  Brilliant  Red  Cockerels 

;it  $10  will  improve  color  and  ittcreaee  egg  produc¬ 
tion  Coi  tjli od  dock  egg  record  upon  request. 

L.  C.  CAPEWEIL  583  Bluehills  Hartford  Conn. 


White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘College  CJiteen" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cockerels  for  sale  from  record 
Ileus.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carrier*,  Berry  Crates.  On- 
I  'NjfJtGyrtjX  ion  Crates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
l  'dwRiitn  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases.  AH  these 
^klj***^  containers  are  in  a*  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Let  Us  Quote  You— That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johouro  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


S.C.Anconas  White WyandoHes 

Circular  Carle  h.  WIImihi,  Bvx  494,  lluniimmd,  S' 


Inflamed  Oviduct 

What  is  the  matter  with -my  Leghorn 
pullets?  They  are  laying  jioout  ;>f>  per 
cent,  hut  in  tin*  last  five  days  l  found 
three  of  (he  nicest  ones  dead  on  (he 
floor.  The  vent  was  full  of  blood  and 
some  eggs  were  smeared  with  blood. 

New  Jersey.  F.  B. 

Deaths  from  obstruction  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  oviduct  are  not  uncommon 
among  pullets  that  have  only  begun  to 
lay.  The  trouble  may  arise  from  over¬ 
sized  eggs  or.  possibly,  from  weakness  or 
lack  of  development  of  the  passages 
through  which  the  eggs  must  puss. 
Where  death  occurs  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  previous  symptoms  of  trouble,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done,  of  course.  If  warning 
of  coming  trouble  is  giveu.  the  pullets 
may  be  placed  by  themselves,  given  n 
dose  of  Epsom  sails,  each  bird  being 
given  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  or  mixed  with  wet  mash  and  fed 
lightly  for  a  time,  Should  I  he  pullet 
prove  incapable  of  enduring  the  strain 
of  laying  later,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  be  done.  at.  u.  d. 


Msf ured  WhiteLeghorn WyandoitePullets 

Paul's  Poultry  Plantation,  R.  3,  Sycamore,  <>. 


Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof ;  also,  ventilator  above  the  «  winging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis  is  equipping  hi*  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  nil  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  difl'ereut  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 


U/L!l.  UfimndnilnA  Kwal-lWcn.-*  *tr»ln  (lima  Choice 

White  wyandoues  rmut*,  u.-«*.  «-.>.*»  a 

each.  Satinfacrioii  ttiinrnuttcil.  B  IIIIlI.,S*na*a  4»llv,5'.V 


I  FF  \n  WIMU'TF.S.  Purebred  Utility  stock 
Miss  MIN'XIK  51.  JONK8,  I’OTTSTOWN,  Ci.  StJi  Roulv 


Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 


By  feeding  raw  bone,  i - „„  _ _ „ 

tiroes  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile, 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  m  JdIl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  dogs.  IO  Days' Free  Trial, 
No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  16  Mlllord,  Mass. 


chicks  more 


11  "IT  a— a  Bar  Rock.  R. 

LL  J-  J.  L  »  I  Rod.  81.40 

Brown  Leghorn,  81.30  each.  Whitn  Log. 
11.59  each.  Few  Minorca  Pullets  8  1  25 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CU  .  Ficiiclilown.  N  J  (Icui  XXX 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  Pullets 

Hutternjilk  Fed  Orchard  Kaiigcil 

PERFECT  HEALTH  FUU  OF  PEI*.  I  ’rices  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  on  money-buck  gunrnutee- 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock.  Maryland 


For  Sale-Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockcrei) 

April  1  Hitched  V’ljfOfotlR,  fret*  ruu|f«*  raised  blrdc).  from 
hiHivy  luylnu  strain.  Wi  *.  luiAi  u.u  it,  r.u  2,  Owogo,  N.  v, 


Fine  Hreedlnu:  Burred  Ko«*L  ('lujki'pelii.  Park's 
greed  Strut T*iilh*l^,tl.T»'»,  haholu  SUULf,Schnn«viis,N.r. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  Trm“i  25c 

Our  92nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
bv  .-Xpert  poultry  writer#  of  national  reputation,  Send  toe 
today  for  6  months’  trial  aub.  and  free  premium  oilers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


(•■•li  d  llarrcd  UocUa  Ilreeding  eoeker.  I  ,  pul 
Catalogue-,  mini  U  I,.  91  IHI.FS.  Bo.  N,  Milloni.N.  II 


1.  D.  catalog  on  Poultry  and  0og3 

-sc.  Guineas.  Pul  let#  ami  Coll  led  our 

>  SOI  l»  F  K.  Seller. I  111,- ,  l*u. 


See  Pen  2,  Stnrrs  (’ontest.  Oertilied  and  Pedigreed 
Breeding  Unckerel*  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cuzcnovla,  N.Y. 


Certified  S.  C.  W.  I.egliorn  Cockerels 

Sunny  (’rest  and  Cornel  I  Strain,  859.50  to  #15. 
Sal  i  a  faction  gu  n  ran  teed . 

COLO  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  Java  Villaue,  N  Y  Box  E 


BARRED  FLOCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  Light  and  hark  mating*.  Hold  on  money 
buck  guarantee.  Ituyberry  Farm,  Suitiliumpiun,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tjuich  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ihoteo.  large.  Cornell  -elected  YEARLING  BREEDERS,  8  C  W, 
Leg.  Cheap,  if  takeu  soon.  I  f.  T0RSLCFF,  Uiaiao Sprina*. N.V 


I,  F.  il.  V  O  4’  K  F  I!  1-:  I.  8.  Slll-Kgg  K  I  r  a  I  n 
•  KERRY  NOOK  FAltM  •  Nkw  Bbukswick,  N.  J 
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The  Henyard 


Comparison  of  Grain  with  Weight  of 
PouUry 

How  many  pound*  of  grain  would  it 
take  to  make  1  lb.  of  chicken?  My  idea 
is  to  buy  in  Spring  baby  chicks  of  the 
heavy  breeds,  Rooks,  Reds  or  HI  a  ok  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  and  sell  all  males  in  the  Fall. 
Keep  pullets  that,  show  signs  of  laying 
until  .Soring,  then  soil  them  and  start  all 
over  again.  Would  it  pay?  e.  t.  k. 

Wavcrly.  I'a. 

The  amount  of  grain  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  1  11k  of  poultry  meat  varies  with 
the  age  of  the  bird  and  with  other  con¬ 
ditions.  Some  figures  obtained  at  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  in  191U  and 
1917  showed  that  with  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  it  took  from  4.8  to  5.6  lbs.  grain  and 
from  6.5  to  8.5  lbs.  of  skim-milk  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  2-lb.  broiler.  It  required  from 
27  to  30  lbs.  of  feed  and  from  22  to  27 
lbs.  of  milk  to  bring  a  pullet  to  2-S  weeks 
of  ago.  A  644-lb.  roaster  was  grown  on 
from  24  to  27  lbs.  of  feed"  and  22  lbs. 
of  skim-milk.  and  a  (Mg-lb-  capon  required 
64  to  67  lbs.  of  feed  and  62  to  79  lbs.  of 
skim-milk. 

With  the  much  lower  prices  for  feeds  at 
that  time,  it  cost  12c  to  produce  the 
broiler.  84c  to  grow  the  pullet,  75c  to 
produce  the  roaster,  and  $1.88  to  grow 
the  capon.  These  arc  the  food  costs  only  ; 
the  whole  cost  of  the  broiler  was  29r.  of 
the  pullet  $1.03.  of  the  roaster  $1.04.  and 
of  the  capon  $2.32.  these  latter  figures 
being  for  the  year  1917. 

Your  proposed  plan  would  not  nay. 
Poultry  meat  is  very  expensive  to  produce 
and  requires  au  exceptional  market  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  made  on  the  carcass  alone. 
Broilers,  roasters  and  capons  are.  of 
course,  produced  at  a  profit  by  those  fa 
vorably  situated,  but  your  Fall  and 
Spring  soles  would  be.  at.  wholesale  prices 
for  fowls,  not  at  the  higher  prices  for 
the  specialized  products.  What  eggs  you 
received  during  the  Winter  would  help, 
but.  would  probably  fail  to  bring  the 
balance  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

>t.  B.  n. 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

Is  there  any  patent  feed  harmless  to 
pullets  that  will  make  them  lay?  We 
have  fed  them  mash  and  corn  and  oats, 
and  as  they  are  pullets  hatched  iu  March 
we  cannot  understand  why  only  three 
are  laying  out  of  100.  They  are  in  ex 
cellent  shape,  and  our  purpose  is  that 
they  shall  lay  before  the  cold  months. 
I  have  noticed  out  patent  food  of  Chi¬ 
nese  origin  advertised,  but  wa*  fearful 
of  injury  to  pullets,  thereby  injuring  eggs 
for  sitting  in  the  Spring.  We  are  also 
contemplating  buying  about  50  White 
Leghorn  yearlings,  and  wish  to  avoid 
their  molting  and  hasten  their  laying,  if 
possible.  mbs.  j.  p.  r. 

Elmer,  N.  Y. 

No.  there  is  uo  patent,  food  of  Chinese 
or  other  origin  that  will  make  pullets 
lay.  Laying  is  induced  by  good  feeding 
upon  a  well-balanced  ration  and  good 
care  otherwise,  aud  in  no  other  way.  If 
your  March-hatched  pullets  are  well  de¬ 
veloped,  but  laggard  in  production,  you 
have  probably  fed  them  upon  a  ration 
too  low  in  animal  food  (protein).  Very 
likely  you  fed  them  corn  aud  oats,  with 
either  a  small  amount  of  ntash  or  a  mash 
deficient  iu  meat  scrap,  aud  not  enough 
skim-milk  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
animal  food  in  the  mash.  If  so,  bring 
them  gradually  now  to  a  well-balanced 
laying  ration.  The  following  formula  for 
dry  mash  is  good  (Cornell)  :  Equal 
parts  by  weight  of  eornnaeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  aud  beef 
scrap.  Keep  this  before  them  (dry), 
and  for  a  stimulant  g  ve  at  noon  what 
they  will  quickly  clean  up  moistened  with 
skim-milk  or  water.  In  addition  feed 
mixed  whole  grains  morning  and  night, 
but  do  not  feed  so  much  whole  grain  that 
the  pullets  will  not  eat  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  mash.  Feed  grain  lightly  in 
the  morning,  and  all  that  the  pullets  will 
eat  just  before  going  to  their  perches. 
If  you  have  an  abundance  of  skint-milk 
the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash  can  he  re¬ 
duced  in  quantity,  or  possibly  omitted. 
Give  the  yearling  liens  the  same  ration. 

But  remember  this:  A  sudden  change 
in  the  ration  may  induce  a  molt  that  w  ill 
cheek  egg  production  until  Spring.  Make 
all  changes  In  feeding  and  care,  particu¬ 
larly  with  pullets,  gradually.  Take  a 
little  time  to  get  tiie  pullets  from  their 
old  ration  on  to  the  new  .  m .  B.  d. 


Leghorn-Mmorca  Cross 

What  is  the  largest  strain  of  White 
Leghorns?  1  have  White  Leghorn  hens: 
how  would  it  work  to  cross  them  with 
White  Minorca  cockerels?  1  would  like 
to  get  bigger  stock  aud  bigger  eggs. 

Greensboro,  M»i.  c.  G.  M. 

While  mu-sing  the  Leghorns  and  Mi¬ 
norca*  might  increase  the  size  of  the 
progeny  over  that  of  the  1/eghorns.  it 
would  probably  produce  inferior  layers 
and  bring  out  other  undesirable  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  lias  taken  years  of  careful 
selection  in  breeding  to  ti \  the  do-arable 
characters  of  the  different  varieties  of 
fowls,  and  one  cross  can  undo  a  large 
part  of  this  work.  If  it  were  possible  to 
get.  a  combination  of  the  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  of  different  breeds  of  animals  -imply 


by  crossing  them,  we  should  have  hens 
the  size  of  Brahmas  laying  eggs  as  white 
as  those  of  Minorca s  and  in  as  great 
numbers  as  do  the  Leghorns,  aiyi  cows 
with  the  beef  qualities  of  the  Hereford*, 
giving  milk  a-  rich  as  that  of  Jerseys  in 
t lie  quantities  produced  by  llolsteins.  If 
yon  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fowls 
and  their  eggs,  and  Still  keep  the  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  of  the  Leghorns,  you 
can  do  this  by  selection  in  breeding,  using 
large  eggs  from  large  fowls  when  hatch¬ 
ing.  It  iR  a  slow  process,  but  there  are 
no  short  cuts.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
strain  of  Leghorns  recognized  as  being 
larger  than  others.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  this  matter,  size  not  being 
the  quality  usually  sought  for  by  breeders 
of  Leghorns.  m.  b.  i>. 


Preventing  Colds 


What  is  the  trouble  with  my  poultry, 
and  what,  can  I  do  for  them?  I  have  no- 
ticed  that  both  my  pullets  and  yearling 
hens,  when  T  go  into  the  pens,  especially 
at  feeding  time,  stand  and  shake  their 
heads  and  act  as  though  tlu  re  was  some¬ 
thing  i he  matter  with  their  nostrils.  I 
thought  it  might  he  either  a  cold  or 
worm  that  made  them  do  this,  or  per¬ 
haps  catarrh.  I  have  tried  a  patent  roup 
remedy  and  permanganate  of  potash,  but 
cannot,  seem  to  slop  the  trouble.  Will 
you  tell  me  something  that  will  prevent 
colds  in  young  birds,  other  than  patent 
remedies,  as  they  seem  very  expensive  for 
a  large  dock.  .  f.  e.  g. 

Methuen,  Mass. 


•Fowls  are  subject  to  colds  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  from  which  they  should  re¬ 
cover  without  serious  trouble  if  kept  in 
oleau,  dry  and  w  ell-ventilated  quarters, 
and  not  exposed  to  cold  drafts  when  upon 
their  perches.  I  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  rhnr  will  prevent  colds  in  fowls  or 
those  of  humans,  though  there  are  a 
large  number  of  “roup  cures'  upon  the 
market.  Serious  colds  should  be  guard 
ed  against  by  raising  vigorous  stock  and 
keeping  it  in  healthful  quarters.  If  you 
feel  i hat  medication  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  the  following  prescription  may  he 
used :  Four  pounds  Epsom  salts,  six 
ounces  magnesium  carbonate,  12  ounces 
copperas.  10  onuocs  sutpbur*  nn<i 
ounces  ground  ginger.  Dose,  one  table¬ 
spoon  for  each  15  hens,  mixed  with  moist 
mnsh  and  fed  in  the  forenoon  to  hens 
that  are  hungry.  Give  three  mornings 
in  succession  and  then  skip  three  morn¬ 
ings.  This  is  said  to  be  recommended  by 
one  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  I  give  ir  as  is,  without  ap¬ 
proval  or  condemnation.  D- 


Food  Values;  Drinking  Fountains 

1  Which  would  have  more  value,  wheat 
•ound  at  $1  per  bu.  or  corn  at  $18  a  ton, 
•ound  newr  corn?  Me  must  bu>  both. 
,’e  wish  to  feed  dry  buttermilk,  oobmeal 
id  ground  wheat.  W  e  do  not  feed  bran, 
ir  it  is  too  dear,  and  the  hens  will  not 
it  it  .lust,  now  we  are  buying  mash 
i at  is  mostly  Alfalfa,  and  it  costs  $3.15 
nr  100.  We  have  300  pullets  that  are 
arting  to  lay.  In  the  afternoon  we  feed 
■acked  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat, 
nr  chickens  all  look  uice. 

2  How  should  1  make  drinking  foun- 
lins.  5-gal.  ones?  will  galvanized  foun- 
[ins  burst  if  water  freezes  in  the  day  i 
,’e  always  pour  out  water  left  in  the 
eniug.  Are  fountains  safe  with  a  light 
nder  to  keen  the  water  from  freezing? 
ust  now  we  are  using  troughs,  but  they 
ust  be  looked  after  every  hour,  for  the 
rds  get.  them  scratched  full  of  straw. 

Pfl  MRS.  \I. 


1.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  and  corn,  though 
if  either  is  to  he  used  alone,  corn  is  prob¬ 
ably  slightly  preferable.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  mixture  of  grains  and  ground  grain 
products.  Meat  or  milk  iu  some  form 
must  also  be  fed  for  beat  results.  See 
if  you  cannot  get  the  fallowing  mash  mix¬ 
ture  at  a  reasonable  price:  Equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  corniural,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oars,  wheat  bran  and  beef  scrap. 
This,  with  your  mixed  whole  grains  fed 
night  ami  morning,  will  give  you  a  well- 
balanced  ration  for  egg  production.  Pow¬ 
dered  buttermilk  nitty  be  a  substitute  for 
the  beef  scrap  in  the  mash,  if  cheaper,  or 
if  all  the  skipi-milk  that  the  pullets  will 
consume  can  be  fed.  the  meat  may  he 
omitted.  Alfalfa  is  good,  but  too  expen¬ 
se!  e  when  ground  for  mash. 

2.  The  simplest  drinking  fountain  that 

T  know  of  i«  an  ordinary  12-qt.  galvanized 
water  pail.  This  may  be  set  in  any 
empty  orange  orate  on  the  floor  or  placed 
on  n  rack  above  the  floor.  Hens  will 
drink  readily  from  such  pails  they  are 
comparatively  inexpensive,  easily  cleaned 
and  filled,  and  moderate  freezing  will  not 
injure  them.  If  emptied  at  night,  you 
will  probable  have  no  trouble  in  keeping 
them  free  from  lee  in  your  locality.  Oil 
lamps  cannot  be  considered  absolutely 
safe  anywhere,  of  course.  \r.  b.  d. 


AnotT  206  teal  have  been  marked  and 
released  froni  Lake  Scugog.  Ontario. 
Canada,  during  and  since  1920  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  particulars  of 
the  flights  of  these  birds  One  marked 
and  released  on  September  4.  1920.  was 
killed  two  months  and  seven  days  later 
on  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  2.000  miles 
away. 


Poultry. house  for  Mountain  District 

1  am  expecting  to  build  a  house  for 
laying  hens,  20  by  40  ft.,  and  would  like 
some  information  as  to  the  type  of  house 
that,  would  be  best  iu  the  southern  part, 
or  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of 
Penn sylva rria,  h.  n..- 

Thomasville,  Pa. 

A  poultry-house  20x40  ft.  in  size  would 
he  in  good  proportion  and  can  be  most 
economically  built  in  the  standard  shed- 
roof  style,  with  the  front  wall  9  ft.  or  10 
ft.  iu  height,  aud  the  rear  5  ft.  Center 
posts  may  be  needed  to  support  the  raft¬ 
ers.  but  will  not  be  objectionable.  The 
building  should  face  the  south  or  east 
and  should  be  airtight  on  all  sides  but 
the  front.  This  should  have  ample  win¬ 
dow  space  for  light  and  ventilation,  per¬ 
haps  one-third  of  the  front,  and  should  be 
kept  open  through  the  warm  weather  and 
sufficiently  open  in  Winter  to  prevent 
gathering  of  moisture  upon  the  interior 
of  the  building. 

Concrete  floors  are  best,  and  walls  of 
single  thickness  are  warm  enough,  if  air¬ 
tight.  Prepared  roofing  is  most  econom 
ical  if  of  good  grade.  A  double  pitch 
roof,  with  rafters  of  unequal  length,  the 
shorter  ones  in  front,  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  center  posts  if  these  are 
not  wanted.  Any  building  material  de¬ 
sired  may  he  used  for  the  walls,  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  being  that  they  should  be 
wind  tight.  Wood  is  still  the  cheapest, 
and.  by  many,  thought  to  be  most  desir¬ 
able.  M,  B.  D. 


Winter  Greens  for  Large  Flock 

What  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
of  greens  for  fowls  in  Winter ?  I  have  a 
fluek  of  1,000  White  Leghorns,  and  have 
no  greens  for  them.  Could  I  sprout  oats 
for  that  number  of  birds?  Would  oats 
just  soaked  in  water  do?  How  much 
should  they  have  daily?  c.  E. 

North  Stnuington,  Conn. 

Mangel  beets  and  cabbages  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  garden  vegetables 
raised  for  poultry  feeding  during  the 
Winter.  Cabbages  are  most  easily  raised, 
mangels  the  most  easily  stored,  but  a 
large  quantity  of  either  can  be  produced 
ou  a  small  area  of  suitable  land  and  the 
choice  lies  largely  with  the  preference  of 
the  poultryman.  If  yon  have  neither  to 
feed,  sprouted  oats  will  replace  them, 
and  it  is  quite  feasible  to  sprout  enough 
for  1,000  fowls:  or  you  can  get  pretty 
nearly  the  same  value  from  oats  soaked 
for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water,  the  ves¬ 
sel  hmng  covered  to  retain  the  steam. 
Cut  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  or  stored  lawn 
dippings,  may  be  freshened  in  the  same 
way.  What  oats  the  fowls  will  quickly 
clean  up  at  a  feeding  may  he  given  them 
dailv,  or  a  chunk  of  the  sprouted  oats 
perhaps  half  the  size  of  one's  hand  for 
each  bird.  That  amount  may  be  exces¬ 
sive.  however,  if  you  have  au  exceptional¬ 
ly  large  fist.  Steamed  oats  do  not  con¬ 
tain  the  ehlorophyl  that  gives  the  green 
color  atul  perhaps  some  of  the  tonic  prop¬ 
erty  of  sprouted  oats,  but  they  are  much 
more  easily  prepared  and  contain  all  the 
food  values  of  oats  in  any  form. 

M.  B.  D. 


Combs  and  Heredity 

I  am  going  to  have  a  pen  of  W  bite 
Leghorns  this  Winter.  If  the  birds  all 
have  points  on  their  combs  and  the 
rooster  also,  would  the  ehieks  hatched 
from  their  eggs  all  have  five  points,  or 
would  it  make  any  difference.  1?  the 
birds  all  weighed  4  lbs.  apiece,  would  1 
get  4-lb.  pullets,  or  would  they  vary  much 
In  weight?  c- 

Vermont. 

No;  five-point  combs  are  ornaments 
that  nature  grants  to  but  few  in  a  flock. 
That  number  of  points  being  prescribed 
in  the  Standard  of  Perfection,  they  are 
the  ideal  to  be  striven  for  in  breeding, 
but  equally  good  birds,  from  every  stand¬ 
point  but  that  of  beauty,  may  be  found 
with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  comb 
points.  No;  4-lb.  fowls  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  4-lb.  chicks,  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  depending 
upon  how  they  are  fed.  m.b.p. 


Substitutes  for  Green  Stuff 

What  is  the  opinion  of  leading  poultry- 
men  as  ro  the  necessity  of  feeding  laying 
hens  green  stuff  as  a  daily  ration?  Is  it 
considered  necessary,  or  will  F.psom  salts 
or  semi -condensed  buttermilk  answer  all 
purposes  of  the  green  food,  and  be  just 
as  well?  Some  poultry  men  are  discarding 
green  foods  altogether,  and  feeding  other 
things  claimed  to  be  just  as  good. 

Concord,  N.  II.  f.  c.  r. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 


SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Neat  for  Each  Egg ” 


Write  tor  prices  and  catalogue. 
Send  25c  InrlJ-Jozen  sample — 
postpaid. 


U.  S.  Pulp  Product*  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


200  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  laying.  *8.545  c  h. 

H.  Tj.  GA3KILI.  Route  H  I.ockport.  New  Vokk 


20  S  C  R  I  gg||  ntarly  matured,  weighing  about 


II.  I..  GASKILI. 


four  pounds.  *8  c  n  o  h. 

Bout,’  -  I.ocbport,  N.V 


n... j'  .  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas. 

Breeding  cockerels  eR.  h.  B&md  k-u,  hoi8.  wy 

RTidottes.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Brown  ami  White  I.eit 
horns.  *4  each.  "  JUSTA-MERE  POULTRT  FAIN,''  Himpton,  i.t 


Cockerel* — S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Wvckuff  Strain. 
From  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  W.  J.  PRATT.  Cmejune,  R.T 


•*4  each  or  6  for  *30,  while  they  Inst.  Few  old  hens 
at  *1.50  each.  All  fnrm  raised  stock  br»<l  for  eggs. 
CHAS.  D  BARTHOLOMEW  •  Centre  H*ll.  P». 


ANCONAS — Special  Sale  till  Dec.  20th 

Single  Comt>  Ancona  Cockerels- -exhibition 
or  utility.  Carefully  selected. 

C.  W.  SIMONIES  -  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


I  MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  G.  Rhode  Island  Rads 

I  Early  hatched  Pullets.  S2  50  and  S3  each.  Yearlitn 
Hens,  S2.25  e.v-h.  Cockerels.  S4  each.  All  excellent 
breeding  stock.  Circular.  8  QuacAenbush  Darien  Conn 


H.  TOMPKINS  and  PAYNE  BROS  STRAIN 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big  husk  j.  farm  raised  cockerel*,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying  Pi  ice* 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R  D.  36  Pine  Plains  N  1 


Jersey  BlackGiants 

Sotne  choice  Cockerels.  Priced  right. 

L.  C.  HOLTON  -  Bennington.  Vermont 


20  RoseComb  White  Wyandoife  Pullets  u5idjr*"  h 

acme  laying  *4,50  each  M.  L  (ASKILl.faatt  R,Lack*art,N.T. 

Pearl  Guineas  a.i..  «.u-LIII,  Routt  I,  l.ookport.  N.  Y. 


BANTAMS 


Genuine  Golden  8eab  right  and 
Black  Tail  .T  *  pa.  .i  e  se,  *«  pair.  Light 
Brahma.  Buff.  B.nck  and  White  Coe., in, 
ti  pair.  “JlST-A-MFKk  PO I  I. TRY  FtKH,"  ItamploH.  A.  X. 


TERSEYIGLACKG'IANTS 


America’s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  i»sl{n>vr- 
ert:  Heavy  layers:  Yelhns  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.PA8E  I  sons,  let  t«  Ithnar.R.J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

from  a  lot  we  held  out  from  which  to 
select  our  own  breeders.  You'll  say  they 
are  fine.  C.  REED  FERGUSON,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Pullets  EorS*i. 

Buy  roar  next  Spring >  breeder*  now.  Thoroughbred 
•tuck  guaranteed.  T  II  Met  tier,  East  Millet  on*.  N  J. 


TI1D  VTVCTwo!lon'r«.ated  flock*  Bourbon  Red*. 
1  UiUVLI  J  Large,  healthy  birds.  80  >ir*d  by  a 
son  of  Fellcitie.  a  24-lh  hen.  Young 
Toms  or  hens-  reasonable  price,  f  l.  WlllE.  We, Ian*.  Mica.aae 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Fine  breeding  *t"Ck.  John  II.  Smith,  Wilton.  N  T. 


White  China  Geese  ™ 

EMILIA  RICKENBRODE  Fry  bun?.  Pa. 


Pii r»?  II run kp  Turkey  m  mid  Burred  R«-k  CuekercU 

KoHAon&ldo  prices.  I,  H.  wheaTOH,  v  Y. 


BwrtMMlirtqt  jrSgriUKi&tea 

JVT.irn moth  Bronze  Tvirlx oys 

(Breeding  stock  b«1«cUn1  from  ftl&rge  F9u«k.  Yoi  m 
uiormutit.ui  w  rite  to  Mi  *.  II.  MMfcK.  i«i  171.  i  X  V 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, c"n“as 

H area  and  Dog*  Catalog  free.  M.  II.  KKKEIi.  T.Uard.  Pa. 


FOR  satr — Large,  health*  Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronte 
Turkey  *.  MAURICE  SULLIVAN.  New  albaXT,  Pa. 


Mn  T„rLau#  Ooldbank  Strain  Hens  and  Toms  from 
,  D.  I  U  T  KB  j  5  gin  m  Satisfaction  e  nnmteed 

Mrs.  A.  F  KILT  -  R  F  0  6  ft  Pla;n  He#  T*rk 


Tiffany’s  Superior  niTCKSi 

I*  e  k  I  n.  ILouen  und  It  u  n  n  e  r  "  ^ 


ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


R.  34 


Pttoeniiville.  Pa. 


PEu  DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISLtP.N.Y 


ForLack  of  Room 


Hundred  NiceLeghorn  Pullets 

Alien t  to  la>  \t  shi’rlfSeo.  A&d  <-kCh. 

NEW  WINDSOR  POULTRY  FARM  R  3  Newburgh,  N  Y. 


Neither  Epsom  salts  nor  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  eati  take  the  place  of  green  food 
in  the  poultry  ration,  though  it  is  true 
that  fowls  will  get  along  without  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  craving  for  greens  by  a  flock 
that  has  been  deprived  of  them  for  a  time 
is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  their  need, 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  replace  a  por¬ 
tion  of  rhe  expensive  grains  that  would 
otherwise  be  fed  is  proof  of  their  economy 
in  poultry  management.  Greens  furnish 
si’vulence  and  salts,  and  vita  mines,  as 
well,  that  will  not  be  found  either  in  but¬ 
termilk  or  magnesium  sulphate,  though 
both  the  latter  have  their  place.  M.  n.  n. 


‘That's  what  I  call  a  finished  ser¬ 
mon.”  said  a  lady  to  her  husband  ns  they 
wended  their  way  home  from  eburen. 
“Yes,’’  was  the  reply,  “bur.  do  you  know. 
1  thought  it  never  would  be.” — Every¬ 
body’-  Magazine 


Far  Cal*.  Extrn  Belgian  clltmUX  PIWMS  Pi  notable  B'  eefiei  s 
of  Fine  Squabs.  I  rioes  reasonable.  LK  HOJIMS,  *i**eb«ill«.fa. 


Thoroughbred  !\arragansett  Turkeys 

Hens.  *8  ;  Tom-  8Ui 

B,  H.  JACKSON  l  »|>e  Vincent,  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ™ 

S.S.HAMBURGS 

H  h  ns  SI  ;  pellets,  St  25  ;  Cork  ere!  -  S2  ;  50  1 1  ens  rout 
Pullets.  In  Ooekerel*.  all  S65.  E.  B.  FlGGS  Delni.ir  Del. 

~  RABBITS  | 

ROYAL  RABBITRY 

Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

H feeders  of  Pelsr’.m  Haves,  Stock  for  Sale. 

i  nios.  oi<t,  83.50  each.  3  nuts,  old,  S3  each. 

Stool,  guaranteed  to  be  best  or  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded  Sig  .ed  guarantee  with  esoh  purchase. 
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with  expert  opinion  and  advice  on  these 
oil  burners.  They  are  sold  under  a 
“guarantee,"  but  the  firms  selling  them 
show  no  disposition  to  take  them  back 
and  refund  the  purchase  price  until 
forced  to  do  so.  The  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  coal  this  season  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  concerns  to  reap  a  big 
harvest  on  these  burners,  but  we  fear 
that  instead  of  solving  the  coal  problem 
many  people  will  waste  the  money  in¬ 
tended  for  the  purchase  of  fuel. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


r  Farmers  report  y 
amazing  results 
from  clipping 

days  during  win- 

ter  and  spring  ^ 

On  the  same  feed,  you  can  get  more  milk  from  any  cow 
— richer,  cleaner  milk  that  brings  you  a  better  price. 
Yet  it  is  the  simplest  way  you  ever  heard  of. 

Expe  rt  dairymen  who  have  been  clipping  their  cows  have 
proved  that  it  pays  them  in  real  dollars  and  cents. 

Pp  Clipping  Improves  Health 

j  The  general  health  of  your  cows  depend  upon  the  con- 

yj  dition  of  their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — unhealthy  system, 
i  Clipping  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  condition.  Cows 
like  it.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk.  Richer  milk.  To 
l  get  clean  milk  it’s-no  trick  at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders 
I  j  and  underline  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Cow  Clipper. 

1  |  Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 

$10.75  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and  pay  bal-  A 
ance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your  money 
\  back.  World’s  standard. 

1  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

J, ,  p  5502  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago 

■r  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing 

i vv  Machines  in  the  World 


The  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  issued  fraud  orders  against  the 
following  concerns  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  to  which  we  have  previously  referred  : 

Grand  Silverware  Co..  Imperial  Silver¬ 
ware  Co.,  Prize  Silverware  Department, 
Prize  Silverware  Co.,  Imperial  Silver¬ 
ware  Department,  United  Silverware 
Co,,  ltoy  Silverware  Co..  Radiant  Dia¬ 
mond  Co.,  International  Silverware  Co., 
International  Silverware  Co.  (  Prize  De¬ 
partment).  Manager  Prize  Department. 
Radiant  Diamond  and  Silverware  Co., 
Canadian  Silverware  Co.,  Standard  Sil¬ 
verware  Co.,  Crown  Silver  and  Jewelry 
Co„  Premium  Despatch  Co.,  Oriental 
Diamond  Jewelry  Co.,  Radiant  Diamond 
Co.,  Commercial  Silverware  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Silverware  Co..  Community  Sterling 
Co.  and  Tableware  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  is  said  that  the  promoter  of  those 
23  concerns  was  receiving  some  700  re¬ 
mittances  daily  from  persons  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Canadian  government  will  take  prompt 
action. 


1  am  writing  for  a  little  needy  woman 
who.  I  fear,  has  been  duped.  An  agent 
called  cm  her  about  two  months  ago,  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  cutlery.  lie  carried  printed 
receipts  bearing  the  name  of  the  Jennings 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton.  O. 
She  deposited  $1  and  received  one  of  the 
receipts,  stating  that  no  more  money 
would  be  required,  and  that  the  set  (<>ue 
No.  250  Delight  cutlery)  would  arrive 
by  insured  parcel  post  within  10  days. 
Can  you  help  me?  j.  f.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

The  Jennings  Manufacturing  Company 
tell  us  that  two  men  traveled  through  the 
West,  representing  themselves  as  sales¬ 
men  of  the  company.  They  were  not 
connected,  with  tho  company,  and  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  it.  The  Impostors  had  order 
blanks  printed  and  canvassed  the  country 
for  orders  for  cutlery,  but  the  orders  were 
not  tilled.  They  were  finally  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  on  false 
pretenses  and  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
State’s  prison. 


Woodcrest”  Estate  For  Sale 

RIFTON.  N.  Y. 


c/itf  Better  Silage 


340  acres  at  IUtcon,  3  miles  from  Itosendate 
station,  on  Wallkill  Valley  It.  It..  S  miles  from 
Kingston,  adjacent  to  Wallkill  River,  overlook¬ 
ing  Sh&wungunlv  and  Catskill  Mountains,  Front 
ago  on  the  New  Faltz- Kingston  State  rond. 

“ Woodcrcst“  was  widely  known  ns  n  breeder's 
farm  6*r  Holstein  cattle.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pinilclc,  tho  late  owner,  the  farm  has  been 
kept  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  are 
0  large  haras  for  cattle,  horses  and  other  stock. 
Farmer's  cottage,  containing  7  rooms,  bath  and 
steam  heat,  also  S)  tenant  bonne-,  Garage  for 
several  automobiles  with  servants'  quarters,  2 
Icehouses.  3  poultry  houses,  greenhouse. 

A  never  failing  spring  supplies  a  reservoir 
with  excellent  water  for  residence  and  farm. 

The  Colonial  residence,  built  by  late  owner, 
has  12  rooms,  finished  In  quarlered  oak.  par¬ 
quet  floors.  3  baths,  electric  light,  steam  heat, 
wide  porches,  servants.'  annex.  Residence  is 
located  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by  spacious  lawns, 
gardens,  orchards  with  abundance  of  fruit  trees. 

offered  for  sale  at  S100.Q00.tH)  in  connection 
with  settlement  of  estate.  Inspection  invited. 
Semi  for  photos. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  DIMICK 
ESTATE,  23S  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


;  :V  Silage  from  a 

Natco  Silo  is 
|-f  sweeter  and 
Mfeu  more  nourish- 
ing  winter  and 

summer,  because  the 
,4  enclosed  air  spaces  bet- 

y,\^e  jtypJB  ter  resist  air,  frost,  heat 
1'jll  and  moisture.  A  Natco 
jH'WPSK'gjgjjjS-  Silo  of  glazed,  hard 
fy ,’snt,V . ’  '  burned  fire  clay,  re- 

inforced  with  best  steel, 
jSjTjrjJjj.ljSis  will  not  rust,  rot,  burst,  blow 
down  or  bum  up.  Easily  and 
:2*K  Ifirel  quickly  erected.  Write  for  the 
‘■•p  ncw  Na!c0  on  t'ie  Farm  Book 

and  ask  for  prices,  terms  and 
guarantee. 

NATCO  ‘SSKf  TI  LI:  -* 

.NATIONAL- FIRE-  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

113?  Fulton  Building  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Robert  (’.  Lafforty.  president  of  the 
Sunshine  Homes  Corporation,  formerly 
at  2a  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City, 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny  and  was  held  in 
$5,000  hail.  Many  complaints  were  filed 
against  him.  staling  that  he  had  accepted 
payments  for  tin*  construction  of  “model 
concrete  homos.”  none  of  which  hud  been 
built.  Policemen,  firemen  and  public 
school  teachers  were  among  the  victims. 
One  party  bad  paid  in  $3,500  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  December.  1021,  but  had  never 
had  a  house  or  his  money. 

Many  of  these  companies  claim  to 
operate  on  the  principle  of  savings  and 
loan  associations,  but  they  are  not  under 
the  same  State  inspection  and  are  not  as 
safe.  There  is  a  universal  complaint 
that  loans  are  promised  at  definite  dates, 
but  there  are  so  many  ahead  of  the  bor¬ 
rower  he  is  obliged  to  wait  and  is  unable 
lo  withdraw  the  money  invested.  The 
experience  is  not  satisfactory  nor  en¬ 
couraging. 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cuts  Faster 


MAKE  ItlG  MONEY' 

Introducing  tin*  wonderful  new 
lamp*  Give*  *o(t#  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eycaj  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odarloca,  economical.  Burns 
96%  **r,  4%  fuel.  Abaolutcly  •■fc. 
Lights  with  mutch.  100  timos 
brighter  than  wick  lamp*.  Patented. 
Creator  improvement  ot  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  l«n»pa,  lanterns. 
Work  nil  or  spnra  rims.  You  aimptr 
toko  ordars,  Wa  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  .^Mooting,  Com* 
•motions  paid  same  day  you  taks 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  atarted  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Writo  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

rOE  AKRON  LAMP  CO 


,  THE 
DIAMOND 
//,  LIGHT  c 


Lookl  See  What  You  Cot— Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck— cany  to  move.  DirectGeared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— onr  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
■trongttr  atomly  rtmninz-wcrth  more.  Lifetime 
Cu.rifttut- Cilh  or  Terma— Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment,  Tree  Saw  at  small  extra  cost.  Catalog  Froo. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1898  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Will  you  send  me  personal  letter  in 
regard  to  the  investment  possibilities  of 
the  Bossard  Railway  Signal  Corporation, 
Troy.  N.  Y.  E.  F.  C. 

New  York. 

The  literature  forwarded  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  starts  out  with  the  usual  dope  of 
how  the  millionaires  made  their  (for¬ 
tunes,  and  representing  that  the  Bossard 
Railway  Signal  Corporation  offers  a  sim¬ 
ilar  opportunity  It  is  claimed  that  the 
federal  railroads  of  Switzerland  are  using 
the  system,  but  apparently  no  road  in  this 
country  has  adopted  it.  Jf  (be  system  had 
unusual  merit  it  is  logical  to  expect  that 
some  of  the  great  American  railroads 
would  adopt  il  and  thus  make  the  present 
plan  of  selling  stock  to  country  people 
unnecessary.  It  is  only  a  prospect,  at 
best,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
farmers  should  risk  their  savings  in  such 
ventures. 


Just  give  size  and  we  will  send 
you  I  be  bixzest  work  slioe  bargain 
offered  tu  year*.  Inspected  end  j 
built  to  rigid  specifications. 
Made  on  the  Munson  last.of/l 
triple  tanned  chrome  lea-  dfrjL 
thcr.  Solid  onk  leather  jfoiCfej 
Rolen,  Dirt,  water  oud 
ecid  proof. 

postman  $2.60 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

^\Raw  Furs  ^Wanted 


You  have  saved  me  lots  of  money  by 
not.  taking  that  course  in  the  Standard 
Business  Training  Institute  of  New 
York,  and  have  been  warned  of  many 
things  by  reading  letters  that  tire  printed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk.  Do  you  know  of 
the  Oliver  Oil-gas  Burner  and  Machine 
Compauy  of  Oliver  Building,  21si  and 
Bine  Streets.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  the 
International  Hearing  Company,  -1552 
North  Broadway,  Si.  Louis,  Mo.?  Both 
want  me  to  take  over  t lie  territory  for 
their  burners,  but  want  me  lo  buy  one 
first.  Are  they  honest  people  to  deal 
with,  and  are  the  burners  any  good?  1 
want  something  to  make  a  little  money 
on  the  side.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay 
me  to  buy  one  and  take  territory?  1 
enclose  literature  of  both.  f.  k.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Oui  reports  from  subscribers  who  have 
purchased  the  burners  from  these  con¬ 
cerns.  as  well  as  from  others  who  have 
purchased  others  of  the  same  type,  have 
been  that  the  burners  do  not  give  satis¬ 
faction.  These  experiences  correspond 


yt  Write  for  price  list  and 
Civ,  ,  vixitgp  shipping  tugs.  Twenty-five 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Tra.lo  Mark  284  Brldfl*  SI..  MONTGOMERY,  N.  V. 


Money  back  if  514  to  12 

out  pleated.  YOU  save  S2 

L.  SIMON  COMPANY,  Dept.  A7 

829  First  Ave.  New  York  City.  N-Y. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


A  Rainy  Day  Pal 

TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
HgkREFLEX  SLICKER 

jT/J  Get  yours  at 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


“There  was  a  strange  man  here  to  see 
you  today,  papa,”  said  little  Ethel,  on 
meeting  her  father  in  the  hall.  “Did  he 
have  a  bill?”  “No,  papa;  he  just  had  a 
plain  nose.” — Credit  Lost, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal,  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  as  general  worker  on 
dairy  farm;  milking  machine  used;  $40  a 
month  and  keep.  ADVERTISE  ft  2041,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Let  cl)  worth  Village,  TbleUs,  Knelcland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  January  1.  married  mun  on 
general  farm  specializing  in  poultry;  oppor¬ 
tunity  tu  board  help;  new  house,  aiili  water, 
heat  and  electricity:  interview  desired.  A.  R. 
IIALL.  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  ponltrymnn,  with  wife. 

tor  commercial  poultry  plant  for  salary  or 
part  of  prolits;  will  Increase  capacity  of  plant 
to  maximum  with  successful  operator;  beautiful 
location,  edge  of  city  limits;  city  water  and 
lights;  six-room  bungalow;  White  Leghorns  now 
used;  very  interesting  for  right  party;  must  aet 
quick.  Address  TIIE  OAKS  FARM,  JNC.,  Quit- 
man,  fla. 


WANTED  —  Head  farmer  and  seamstress  at 
$1.30(1  and  home;  must  be  executive  and 
capable;  up  tobacco  or  children;  will  consider 
single  woman  seamstress  at  $720.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write,  enclosing  stamp,  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT.  County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  work  in  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  good  house;  near  school;  must 
be  capable,  willing  and  honest;  position  now 
open;  state  wages  expected  and  references. 
WOODSJDE  FARMS,  Route  No.  1.  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  on  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  farm;  must  understand  machinery. 
Apply,  with  references,  to  28  WEST  30th 
STREET.  New  York  City,  between  11  a.  m. 
and  1  p.  tu. 


WANTED — A  first-class  cook,  cither  woman  or 
mail,  for  small  hotel  In  Southern  Florida. 
Address  KENTUCKY  HOUSE,  Delray,  Fla. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  Cliris- 
tiun;  no  cigarettes;  some  education  and  in¬ 
terest  in  ttiis  work  desirable;  $35  t.o  start;  good 
board,  warm  room;  one  mile  to  town;  chance  to 
learn  a  profitable  business.  W.  BIRDSALL, 
R.  D.  2,  Beluiar,  N.  J.  Telephone  Shark  River 
278F51. 


WANTED — In  modern  village  home,  woman  to 
assist  with  housework ;  give  references  and 
full  particulars.  MRS.  A.  D.  ARNOLD,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  herdsman; 

must  t*e  clean,  healthy,  dry  hand  milker; 
steady  Job;  good  wages,  room  and  board.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  208P.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULT  HYMAN  WANTED— Married; 

some  college  trniuing  and  successful  exper¬ 
ience.  MOHKGAN  FARM  CORPORATION, 
Moliegan  Luke.  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  willing  young  man  for  general  work 
on  estate,  near  New  York;  $35  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2085.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — l’oultryman,  single,  to  take  entire 
charge  commercial  plant;  must  be  experienced 
in  hatching,  egg  production  and  conditioning 
poultry  for  retail  market ;  salary  and  percentage 
to  right  mini;  no  college  graduate  without  prac¬ 
tical  experience  need  apply;  give  full  del  ails 
first  letter.  H.  S.  PARLEY.  Amherst,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  and  wife  to  raise  poultry 
anil  help  on  six-acre  farm,  near  city;  handy 
with  tools  and  able  to  finish  off  house  lVr  him¬ 
self;  give  references  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  2082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  reliable  married  man 
for  steady  employment  upon  farm  in  Ashta¬ 
bula  County,  Ohio;  should  be  capable  in  core  of 
horses  and  general  farm  work;  comfortable 
house,  garden  plot,  etc.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences,  owner  of  farm,  JAMES  D,  SMYTH,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Town. 


WANTED — Girl  or  unman,  general  housework. 

on  country  place;  family  single  woman;  good 
home  and  wages;  woman  with  child  of  school 
age  or  chore  boy  acceptable.  Address  1.1PPITT 
HILL  FARM.  Hope,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Married  man  fur  general  farm  work; 

school  next  door;  good  living  conditions;  one 
with  boy  able  to  do  chores  preferred;  references 
required.  Address  LIPPI TT  HILL  FARM,  Hope, 
R.  I. 


WANTED — Clean,  honest  single  man  to  bottle 
milk  and  keep  milk  house  In  thorough  order 
and  deliver  milk  by  Dodge  truck  on  milk  route; 
must  be  willing  worker;  good  living  conditions 
Apply  VERNON  K.  Ml  1  HARO,  Green  Pond 
Farms.  R.  F.  I).  1,  Rcthlelicm,  I*a, 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  family  of 
four;  good  home  and  wages  for  the  right  per¬ 
son;  must  be  thoroughly  competent,  fond  of 
children  ami  have  goi-d  disposition.  BOX  315, 
Hnrtsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Educated,  executive,  refined  couple, 
under  ft',  (or  family  of  boys;  I  want  real 
boys'  man  for  chief  supervisor;  wife  caretaker 
and  matron  boys'  dormitory;  no  tobacco  or  chil¬ 
dren;  stale  experience  and  three  references  first 
letter:  salary  to  begin  $1,300  and  home.  Par¬ 
ticular*,  write  only.  \V.  G.  RANCHER,  Super¬ 
intendent,  LaWtence,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man.  with  ex¬ 
perience.  qualified  to  make  certified  milk: 
purebred  herd;  modern  equipment;  state  exper 
lenee,  wages  expected,  copy  of  references  in 
first  lettyr;  permanent  Job.  good  wages  for  the 
right  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  2094,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Assistant  poiiltryman,  with  exper¬ 
ience.  single,  on  modern  plant;  one  that  is 
willing  to  work;  room  amt  board  furnished  with 
other  help;  state  wages,  nationality,  age  in 
tirsi  letter.  ELMHURST  FARM.  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 

exceptional  opportunity  to  learn  the  business. 
Apply  BOX  28,  White  Haven,  Pa. 


WOMAN  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work  in  modern  farm  home;  every  modern 
convenience;  would  consider  competent  couple. 
Waite  MRS.  W.  A.  COLE,  West.  Brattleboro, 
Vt..  stating  wages. 


WANTED — Man  ami  wife  (no  objections  to  one 
child  under  or  over  school  age)  fo  work  on  a 
gentleman’s  estate  under  superintendent;  man 
must  understand  milking,  general  farming  and 
gardening  and  t<e  willing  to  do  chores  about 
main  house;  wife  to  run  boarding  house  where 
one  to  two  men  arc  kept  in  Winter,  four  to  six 
in  Summer:  modern  cottage  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  good  wages  paid  to  an  experienced  cou¬ 
ple  with  a  little  snap  and  is  willing  to  work; 

please  send  references,  age  and  qualifications  in 

first  Ipttcr;  if  you  are  not  looking  for  work  do 

not  answer  this  advertisement.  Address  P.  O. 

BOX  513,  Mount  Kiaoo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework; 

family  of  six;  no  washing;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred;  modern  house,  with  runny  conveniences. 
MRS.  G.  F.  M INNICK,  Great  Neck,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— A  lung  jot,  and 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  2100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  couple;  handle 
horses,  cows,  chickens,  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  large  rich  farm;  give  experience  aud 
terms  expected.  ADVERTISER  2009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  AT  milker,  used  to 
handling  bulls;  registered  herd.  Ayrshire*,  12 
to  is  cows;  no  tobacco;  give  three  references 
and  salary  expected  with  maintenance  in  first 
letter.  RoX  709,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  who  iinde’.-stand*  oper¬ 
ating  tractor  and  Unproved  machinery.  Apply 
lo  MRS.  ELIZABETH  T.  FISSKLI.,  1328  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  City. 


MILKERS  —  We  need  several  competent  dry 
hand  milkers;  wages  $00  per  month  with 
board  and  single  room.  WALKER  GORDON 
MILK  FARMS,  Plalnsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  who  thurouglilv 
understands  general  farming  and  handling 
horses  ami  would  be  willing  and  capable  to 
assist  on  milk  route;  send  references,  also  stat.- 
wages  desired  in  first  letter.  GUY  BEATTIE, 
Groton,  X.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED,  with  his  own  help  or 
grown-up  sons,  to  take  a  completely  stocked 
150-acre  dairy  farm  on  shares;  18  cows  now 
milking,  several  heifers  coming  In  profit;  milk 
sold  at  League  price;  only  man  of  long  exper 
ience  with  cattle  will  be  considered:  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  required.  PETER  S.  HOE,  Box 
378,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


COOK,  white  or  colored,  without  children, 
wanted  for  country  place;  must  be  someone 
used  to  country  llfp,  who  likes  it;  references 
required.  T.  U.  METTLE  K,  East  Millstone, 
N.  J. 


MILKER  WANTED — Single  man.  over  30.  as 
thoroughly  experienced  dry  hand  milker  and 
cowman,  not  afraid  of  work,  on  smalt  commer¬ 
cial  dairy,  near  New  York;  no  farm  work  re¬ 
quired;  wages  $00,  room  aud  board;  state  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  ASSISTANT,  single  man,  31  years 
old,  with  poultry  experience,  desires  position 
on  modem  chicken  farm.  H.  V.  POWELL. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  super¬ 
intendent;  long  successful  experience  in  or¬ 
charding  gnrdeiing,  greenhouse,  crops,  stock, 
poultry,  lawns,  roads,  shrubs,  etc,,  modern 
machinery;  exceptional  references;  American; 
married;  no  children.  BOX  tit:,  Bloomfield. 
Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER — 25  years'  experience  dairy 
farming.  A,  R.  O.,  certified  milk  and  all 
brunches  of  modern  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2032,  can  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm,  vicinity 
Syracuse  or  Auburn,  by  refined  widow  <3S)'; 
has  little  experience,  bur  willing  worker;  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  ADVERTISER  2058.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  with  productive  abili¬ 
ties.  green  houses,  gardens,  farms,  orchards, 
poultry,  dairy,  live  stuck  management;  married: 
adult  family;  wife  first-class  cook,  housekeeper; 
desires  engagement  where  opportunity  and  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  services  and 
ability.  I\  O.  BOX  71,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Py  ynmig  woman  as 
executive  private  secretary;  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  in  huuk  iis  stenographer  and  has  managed 
country  estates,  keeping  accounts  am!  actual 
supervision  and  control  of  work  in  all  branches 
on  farm,  excellent  references  as  to  character, 
experience  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  2073, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -  Position  as  farm  superintendent 
now,  or  would  make  arrangements  f\>r  earlv 
Spring;  experienced  In  large  propositions  and 
college  trained;  If  In  need  of  a  capable  man 
write,  stating  particulars,  ADVERTISER  2043, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  Middle  aged  understands  all  the 
branches:  very  beat  butter-maker,  accurate 
Babcock  tester,  good  with  stock  and  barn  work: 
best  ami  long  time  references:  wishe*  position 
on  private  estate;  expects  good  wages  will 
give  good  work  in  return.  VIA  ER  TIBER  2066. 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Position  as  working  fo  reman  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate;  best  of  knowledge  of  farming 
and  of  modern  farm  machinery;  been  in  present 
position  nine  yeans.  ADVERTISER  2090.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Caretaker's  position  on  gentleman's 
estate  by  middle-aged  married  man.  no  ehil 
‘Iren,  where  honesty  and  reliability  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated;  life  experience  in  dairy  and  poultry 
work;  best  references.  HERBERT  L.  ALDRICH, 
Sniltliville  Flats.  X.  Y. 


MIDDLE  AoED  WOMAN  a*  nut  in  farm  hoard¬ 
ing-house:  have  hoy  12  year*  old;  excellent 
reference.  ADVERTISER  2097.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  t  foreman ) ;  Germ  mi 
by  birth.  S3  years  old.  married,  no  children, 
wishes  position  on  commercial  or  private  place; 
long  practical  experience  abroad;  eight  years  in 
this  country  in  general  agriculture,  horticulture, 
lire  stork .  machinery ;  ran  manage  men  to  ad¬ 
vantage;  American  agricultural  college  trained: 
unqncst  ionahle  reference*  Address  ADVER 
T1SKR  2079,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  estate;  Long 
Island,  near  New  York  or  Philadelphia  pre¬ 
ferred:  college  graduate;  had  practical  work, 
poultry,  gardening,  farm  machinery  and  crops; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  2083,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  English  and  Swed¬ 
ish  college  graduate,  witli  life  experience  from 
prominent  poultry  plant*,  seeks  superintendency 
of  larger  farm  where  scientific  management  and 
highest  returns  are  desired;  also  fully  conver¬ 
sant  with  general  farming.  Write  HOUSE.  214 
Broad  any,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  age  34,  two  children,  6-12  years. 

position  on  farm  or  estate;  caretaker;  chauf¬ 
feur's  license;  near  school.  ADVERTISER  2081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  DAIRYMAN  —  Life  experienced; 

34;  married,  no  children;  open  March  1-15; 
A-  R.  O.  work  on  private  estate  preferred:  clean 
habits,  no  tobacco;  records  and  references  show 
competency  and  reliability.  ADVERTISER 

2080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTKYMAN  —  Single;  have  handled  3,500 
layers  alone,  brooded  15.000  eliix  alone,  ex¬ 
pert  incubator  man,  willing  to  work  a  month 
on  trial  to  prove  ability:  wages  $100  per  month 
niul  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  2077,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  the  main 
products;  15  years'  experience,  Cornell  college 
training;  understand  the  business  thoroughly  iD 
all  its  modern  features;  no  proposition  is  too 
large:  American;  age  35;  married:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2078,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER  -  SUPERINTENDENT  —  20  years' 
practical  experience  all  branches;  14  years 
Inst  position:  personal  reference:  married:  open 
for  engagement.  E.  D..  205  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

FARM  manager  or  superintendent,  present 
owner  having  died,  is  in  market  for  position; 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  best 
of  reference.  Address  ARTHUR  F.  HAYNES, 
Indian  Head  Farm,  Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position  on  farm: 

practical  fanner;  a  good  home  of  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  wages.  R.  ABERCROMBIE, 
care  Frank  Vaughn,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  agricultural  education,  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  cattle  rotation  of  crops 
and  taking  charge,  wunts  position;  A-l  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  2093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUCCESSFUL  poultrymau  with  25  years'  prac¬ 
tical  experience  will  change  position;  special¬ 
ize.  eggs,  broilers,  day-old  .lucks,  turkeys  aud 
pheasants:  married,  no  children;  excellent  ref- 
cremes.  six  years  on  his  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2i»97,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

11  ANTED — By  middle-aged  American,  married, 
no  family,  position  as  manager  or  caretaker 
of  gentleman's  estate;  practical  In  farm  work, 
stock  breeding  and  handling  men;  highest  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  209o,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  plant; 

some  experience.  ADVERTISER  2096.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

UOULTRYM  AN  American  born.  45,  reliable, 
married,  no  children,  12  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  up-to-date,  wants  a  position  on 
large  private  estate  or  good  commercial  plant; 
best  of  references.  CHARLES  R.  UAETZ,  GOT 
Sjms  Street.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  fanning:  agricultural  college  training;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  eotnmereiat 
farms  and  private  estates:  best  of  references; 
American;  age  47;  desires  to  connect  with  owner 
having  farm  large  enough  to  justify  wages  of 
$1,800  per  year.  LOUIS  F.  BANCROFT,  Wind¬ 
sor  Locks,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN  or  assistant  manager  on  purebred 
dairy  farm;  married;  experienced  feeder  and 
caretaker  for  sanitary  dairy,  calres.  test  cows 
ami  show  herd,  also  horses,  sheep,  etc.;  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  dairy  farm  crops  and 
machiuery;  references.  ARTHUR  SANFORD, 
Ward,  Pa. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

28-UOOM  Summer  hotel,  with  9-ruom  cottage. 

in  popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City:  ltKMcre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion:  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED —  Tenant  farmer,  on  shares,  for  390- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  Whitehouse.  N.  .T. :  up-to- 
date  machinery,  including  tractor*,  cuts  over 
150  tons  of  hay;  well  stocked,  u  tenant  house; 
liberal  arrangements  to  honest.  intelligent 
farmer.  Address  TROF.  V.  G.  SIMKHOV 'ITCH. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

120-ACRE  FARM,  in  Monroe  County,  Pa.;  80 
acres  tillable.  The  rest  timber  land;  with  or 
without  stork  and  machinery;  Ideal  place  for 
poultry  keeping;  spring,  brook  running  through 
property.  Write  or  call  to  HARLEY  B.  SAXE. 
Effort,  Monroe.  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED-  Farm.  10  to  20  acres;  must  be  good 
buildings;  commuting  distance  from  Now 
York;  give  ail  particular*  first  letter.  PRES¬ 
TON,  550  Carlton  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARMER.  WANTED — To  rent  my  150-acre  Mont-' 
gomery  County  farm  on  half  shares:  posses¬ 
sion  December  1;  everything  up-to-date:  have 
implements;  reference  required.  BURD  P. 

I. VANE.  Trapne  Pa. 

FLORIDA— Thirty  acres,  good  cultivation;  bun¬ 
galow  hams,  good  water:  $3,000:  particulars 
rut-  E.  w  POMEROY.  2  State  Street,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

FARM  Near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.;  yi;  acres;  fill 
tillable :  brook;  ll-room  house;  large  burn; 
suitable  grain,  dairy,  poultry;  with  or  without 
stock,  tools:  only  $5,000  cash;  balance  mort¬ 
gage,  ADVERTISER  2044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE —  Twenty  miles  from  Boston,  on 
State  road.  100-acre  farm;  one  of  best  in  New 
England:  all  tractor  worked;  laud  in  high  state 
of  fertility:  good  stock  and  markets:  gnrdeu 
farm:  $2* *000.  Eor  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2057  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 


SO  At'RES — -  Dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm: 

four  tulles  from  creamery,  seven  tulles  from 
station ;  good  nine-room  house  barn  and  other 
buildings:  price  $2,000:  half  down,  rest  terms 
ADVERTISER  2055.  (.ar„  Hllr;ll  N.w- Yorker. 


ELMER.  N.  .1.  -Three  ur  five-acre  poultry  farm 
for  sale;  five-room  somi  bungalow,  garage, 
chicken  house:  all  buildings  new;  on  state  road, 
near  Elmer  Borough:  easy  terms.  Address 
OWNER,  P.  0.  Box  491.  Elmer.  X.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  Greenwood  Lake. 

Orange  County;  200  acres;  spring  watered 
pastures;  near  village  mid  school;  milk  sells 
12c  per  quart;  machinery;  barn  accommodates 
20  cows.  PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New 
York. 


TO  RENT — For  cash,  all  or  part  of  farm  of  100 
acres:  Schoharie  County;  home  market  for  all 
produce,  dairy,  poultry  or  'ruck:  room  for  500 
laying  hens.  Address  ADVERTISER  2052,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  up-to-date  poultry  farm: 

eight  minutes  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BOX  33S,  Pnmpton  Labes.  N.  J. 


WANTED  OR  TO  RENT — Dairy  farm,  equipped 
with  milk  route;  25  years'  experience  in 
dairying,  with  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2007  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23-aere  farm;  adjacent  large  town, 
convenient  N.  Y.  City;  beautiful  new  house, 
all  improvements;  new  barn,  poultry  houses, 
etc,;  extensive  poultry  aud  farm  equipment; 
auto;  400  White  Leghorn  fowls;  all  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  2060.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — Near  Chatham:  110  acres ;  70  tillable. 

14  in  wood:  brooks,  springs:  10-room  bouse: 
with  or  without  stock,  tools.  R.  S.  MePHER- 
SON,  R.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FARM — Fifteen  acres;  on  State  highway,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Atlantic  City;  near  vil¬ 
lages,  schools,  stores,  churches,  etc.:  fine  house, 
barn,  poultry  houses  and  other  outbuildings; 
leant  borne*,  two  cows,  hog.  100  chickens,  fod¬ 
der.  incubators,  farm  tools  included;  price 
$3.800 ;  $1,300  cash.  Write  ADVERTISER  2092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Wanted  to  rent  poultry  farm, 
with  option  of  buying;  about  23  acres:  hous¬ 
ing  capacity  for  about  1.000  hens;  rent  must  be 
reasonable;  fall  details  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  tenant  farmer— 
Responsible,  experienced,  capable  farmer  to 
handle  240-acre  farm;  unusnally  liberal  terms; 
140  acres  tillable;  good  farmhouse;  30-stall  cow 
barn;  complete  buildings;  100-ton  silo;  much 
machinery;  fertile,  easily-  worked  land:  favor¬ 
able  markets;  owner  is  a  business  man  who 
occupies  main  dwelling  in  Summer.  desiring 
sell-supporting  country  home  rattier  than  profit; 
will  make  unusually  favorable  lease;  write  for 
details.  giving  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  2088.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  my  104-aere  farm  reasonable  on 
account  of  death.  MRS.  .T.  A.  HEINE, 
Mitcheilville.  Md. 


THE  SOIL  raises  the  crops,  not  the  buildings; 

State  roads:  near  good  markets;  but  T  have 
them  all;  low  price;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2086.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  grain,  dairy  and  truck 
farm:  190  acres;  bordering  Hudson  River;  de¬ 
sirable  for  camp  sites:  fully  equipped  with  stock 
and  tools:  10-room  house;  outbuildings:  land 
mostly  all  level;  large  pasture.  w*-l]  watered; 
trolley  stop  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  2084.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  FARM — On  Government  irrigation 
project:  near  the  famous  Black  Hills:  price 
$70  per  acre;  write  for  particulars.  SAM 
BORER.  Newell.  S.  D 


FOR  SALE — Colonial  estate,  on  James  River: 

730  acres:  modern  up-to-date  home.  For  de¬ 
scription  and  price  address  owner,  J.  L.  GRAY. 
Norwood.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit,  vegetable  and  dairy  farm, 
consisting  of  200  acres:  meadow,  pasture,  pine 
saw  timber:  about  50  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  a  splendid  oyster  and  clam  creek:  suitable 
for  gunning  c-lub  or  golf  links:  situated  on 
State  highway,  about  30  miles  from  Atlantic 
City,  in  Little  Egg  Harbor  Township,  Ocean 
County.  X.  J.  ADVERTISER  2070.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.. 

Within  GO  miles  New  York;  exchange  $7,500 
suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DARTE.  Ridgefield 
Park.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 110  acres  potato  land:  10  miles 
from  Homer.  N.  Y. :  seven-room  house:  good 
bam;  all  stock  and  tools  and  crops  complete: 
price  for  all  $5,000:  payment  of  $2,000;  balance 
easy.  E.  II.  HARSH.  Moravia,  X.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  dairy,  sheep  and 
poultry  farms.  1G0  and  177  acres,  with  or 
without  equipment;  located  on  improved  road; 
price  and  terms  reasonable.  CLARE  GREGORY 
Mt.  Vision.  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  general  farm  wanted  —  Good  soil. 

fair  buildings:  reasonable  cash  price  essen¬ 
tial:  within  commuting  distance  good-sized  in¬ 
dustrial  city  (machine  shops):  within  2fK>  miles 
New  3  ork  City;  give  particulars.  VON 
SZ  ELI  SKI.  Madison.  Wls. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  farm  of  six  acres:  seven- 
room  house,  with  basement  fur  store;  on  State 
road:  barn,  sheds,  henhouses;  near  school;  native 
American  neighborhood;  cow,  heifer  calf  39 
hens;  $2,600.  ETHEL  NEFF.  R,  D..  North 
Windham,  Conn. 


For  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  two  acres:  new 
houses  Wr  1.000  hens,  three  brooder  stoves. 
3  2(81  incubator  capacity;  barn:  nine-room 
house;  une-half  mile  railroad  town,  Lincoln 
Highway:  $3,000:  will  rent  MILO  PITTS. 
New  Oxford.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Six-room  house. 

all  improvements,  garage;  price  $6,000;  lo¬ 
cated  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City;  want 
small  farm,  near  high  school:  Hudson  Valley 
preferred.  A.  H,  WEEKS,  41T  Shelton  Avenue, 
Jamaica.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— For  a  New  York 
State  fruit  amt  dairy  farm,  very  productive 
and  profitable  84-acre  truck  farm  aud  orange 
grove,  3 1  miles  from  Orlando.  Florida:  on  l, rick 
road,  south  shore  of  two  take*-  24  acres  muck 
land  (seven  acres  subirrigated  1  six  acres  citrus 
land.  Three  acres  large,  full  l-earing  orange  and 
grapefruit  trees,  full  of  fruit;  two  new  teue- 
uieut  houses  lwru  with  ell  and  tool  sheds;  new 
cow  barn,  cement  floor;  engine  house;  complete 
tools,  stock  and  equipment:  master's  house  is 
on  otie  of  the  popular  streets  iu  Orlando:  lot 
77x123  feet:  eight  rooms  and  bath:  best  of 
materials;  in  good  condition:  two-car  garage* 
price,  complete.  $32,500.  Address  OWNER  ilrt 
West  140th  Street  New  York  City. 


FARM  (190  acres)  for  sale,  in  the  town  of 
Washington,  Conn.;  productive  land;  good 
buildings,  with  modern  improvements*  near 
-ail road.  0.  PERRY  BURR.  Romford.  Conn. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1407 . 


Look  for  the  RED  BALL 


This  page  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  “Ball- Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  kinds  we 
make  for  all  sorts  of  work  and  outdoor  wear. 

The  important  point  is  to  look  for  the  Red  Ball 
whenever  you  buy  any  kind  of  rubber  or 
woolen  footwear. 

For  thirty-six  years  the  Red  Ball  has  been  an 
unfailing  guide  for  outdoor  workers  everywhere 
in  buying  satisfactory  footwear. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  also  covers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Light  Weight  Rubbers  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

We  don’t  make  anything  but  footwear — and 
v  *  we  know  how. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ” 


Extension  Sole 
White  Himiner 


4-Buckle 
Excluder  Arctic 


8-inch  Leather 
Top “Vac” 
Ribbed  Logan 


Men’s  Heavy 
Dull  Slipper 


Men’s 

Arlen  Sandal 


Look 

for 

the 

Red 

Ball 


“Ball-Band”  Felt  and  Two* 
Buckle  Duck  Perfection 


Columbia  Sock 
and  Duck  Pac 


•r  ‘V 

N %ht  on  the  Market”  Brou^hK^Q  Daylight 


IX  a  DEPRESSING  PICTURE.— In  a  recent 
series  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  under  the 
caption  “A  Night  On  the  Market."  the  Hope 
Farm  man  lias  given  us  a  strikingly  vivid 
'cjfy, I  word  picture  of  marketing  conditions  on 
the  Paterson.  N.  J.,  market,  together  with 
philosophical  comments  from  his  viewpoint  on  the 
situation.  The  scene  is  ingeniously  drawn  in  simile 
of  battle  array,  and  that  alone  decrees  that  the 
colors  must  he  dark  and  sombre.  He  himself  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  dark  picture.  It  is  all  of  that, 
and  more:  it  is  absolutely  depressing.  Rut  facts 
are  facts,  and  facts  should  be  squarely  faced.  The 
one  gleam  of  hope  is  that  the  artist  in  his  zeal  over¬ 
drew  the  real  for  art's  sake,  just  as  an  artist  paint¬ 
ing  a  dark  cloud  overshadowing  a  lovely  Summer 
landscape  might  he  tempted  to  paint  in  the  lightning 
stroke  that  is  not  really  there  for  added  effect.  Aside 
from  that  possibility  I  think  the  Hope  Farm  man 
will  not  he  offended  if  I  point  out  the  fact  that  he 
probably  is  not  a  market  man,  as  I  do  not  now  recall 
that  he  ever  claimed  to  be.  That  certainly  has  a 
heavy  hearing  on  the  viewpoint.  Somehow  that  was 
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the  most  vivid  and  disconcerting  description  of 
market  conditions,  as  they  should  not  be,  that  I  have 
ever  read,  and  if  they  faithfully  portray  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  that  or  any  other  market  I  am  profoundly 
sorry  for  the  producers  and  sellers,  and  just  a  shade 
less  sorry  for  the  buyers. 

LON<*  EXPERIENCE. — I  have  grown  and  sold 
produce  in  great  variety,  both  fruits  and  vegetables, 
in  two  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country, 
during  a  period  of  30  years,  and  I  do  not  now  recall 
that  the  idea  ever  occurred  to  me  to  compare  trade 
with  conflict  and  customers  to  enemies.  Rather  I 
have  always,  in  the  main,  counted  selling  the  goods 
a  pleasure,  second  only  to  successful  production: 
and  customers  in  the  main  friends,  between  whom 
and  myself  there  was  mutual  respect.  Before  going 
any  further  let  us  get  it  absolutely  straight  that 
not  one  iota  of  personal  criticism  is  intended  In  this 
discussion.  Every  turn  is  intended  only  as  a  helpful 
lift  iu  the  principles  of  successful  marketing  as 
gleaned  from  my  exj>erienee,  and  every  bit  of  help 
that  can  be  given  iu  that  direction,  it  goes  without 
saying,  the  Hope  Farm  man  will  approve. 


OPPOSING  VIEWPOINTS. — Certainly  I  could 
have  written  of  my  experience  in  marketing  without 
reference  to  any  other  experience  or  observation, 
but  that  could  not  bring  out  the  true  values  of  two 
diametrically  opposed  views  and  their  resultant 
practices.  To  be  absolutely  frank,  in  these  opposed 
viewpoints,  as  concerns  local  marketing  at  least, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  consistently  advocated  and  is 
advocating  co-operation  by  the  growers  for  the 
growers,  and  I  am  an  unswerving  individualist; 
my  motto  is  free  and  fair  play  for  all — both  com¬ 
petitors  and  customers.  As  will  be  more  fully 
pointed  out  later,  "fair  play"  at  least  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  co-operation  and  individualism  in  itself 
does  not  insure  an  attitude  of  free  and  fair  play ; 
but  very  evidently  the  individualist  is  unhampered 
to  pursue  such  policy. 

PLAYING  A  LONE  HAND. — The  R.  N.  Y.  stands 
on  its  long  and  honorable  record.  As  for  me,  the 
reader  has  only  my  word  for  my  achievements,  and 
has  a  natural  right  to  discount  my  own  estimates 
of  them.  Proceeding  on  that  basis.  I  will  say  that 
in  the  30  years  of  my  experience  in  growing  and 
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marketing  I  have  played  a  lone  hand,  assisted  only 
by  hired  help,  except  that  my  wife  has  done  all 
that  an  interested  and  faithful  wife  could  do  to 
direct  operations  when  I  was  absent.  Aside  from 
that,  she  helped  with  and  directed  packing  opera¬ 
tions,  but  did  not,  nor  would  she  have  been  allowed 


Beehives  Prepared  for  Winter.  Fig.  (iJl 

to  participate  in'Jaeor  in  the  field  or  help  on  the 
market. 

EXTENT  OF  OPERATIONS.— She  has  done  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  bookkeeping,  but  as  sbe  has  quite 
a  penchant  for  "clearing  up,”  most  of  the  detailed 
old  records  have  been  destroyed.  However,  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  amounts  of  gross  sales  for  each  of 
practically  all  the  important  years  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  so  a  very  close  estimate  is  possible,  and  that 
estimate  is  just  about  $105,000.  Annual  gross  sales 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  about  $500  on  Poverty 
Lane  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  $20,000  on  Easy 
street.  Sales  for  a  single  market  day  ranged  from 
a  very  few  hard-won  dollars  when  Fortune  frowned 
to  $508  one  day  when  the  old  dame  was  in  generous 
mood.  That  refers  to  returns  on  local  markets.  I 
have  never  had  more  than  25  acres  under  cultivation 
at  any  one  time,  and  much  of  that  time  very  much 
less.  My  marketing  operations  have  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Miami,  Fla., 
iu  nearly  equal  periods,  with  additional  years  of 
experience  on  the  Harrisburg  market  as  a  boy  and 
young  man,  selling  produce  for  my  lather. 

VARIED  PRODUCTION. — Including  my  boyhood 
experience.  1  have  taken  a  hand  in  about  every 
variety  of  produce  marketing  on  the  list — selling 
from  door  to  door  on  the  street:  selling  on  'lie  Har¬ 
risburg  farmers’  Markets,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
and  from  store  to  store  between  market  days.  In 
Florida  I  have  shipped  produce  on  commission,  sold 
to  local  buyers  in  the  field,  and  have  sold  quantities 
distributing  to  stores,  hotels,  restaurants  and  cafe¬ 
terias.  As  1  have  said,  in  the  main  it  has  all  been 
a  pleasure,  and  J  am  looking  forward  to  years  of 
continuation  of  that  pleasure.  While  the  bulk  of 
my  trade  has  been  with  American  born,  still  I  have 
bad  enough  dealings  with  specimens  of  about  every 
nationality  that  reaches  our  shores,  to  have  a  fair 
idea  of  their  national  peculiarities,  and  I  will  say 
this,  that  while  1  of  course  prefer  native  trade,  the 
few  outstanding,  difficult  to  forgive,  turns  of  trade 
that  I  have  encqvr*  red  have  all  been  with  our  own 
people.  o 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  SALESMAN.— Naturally  the 
lirst  question  that  presents  itself  in  this  connection 
is  what  quality  In  a  salesman  goes  farthest  to  secure 
the  desirable  results  indicated.  Just  this — an  in¬ 
grained  honesty  and  love  of  fair  play  intense 
enough  to  carry  its  own  conviction.  Fortunate  is 
the  salesman  who  possesses  that  quality.  Whether 
or  not  this  quality  can  be  acquired  when  lacking  is 
a  nice  question  in  psychology,  the  true  answer  prob¬ 
ably  being  that  success  in  the  attempt  will  be  a 
matter  of  degree;  but  even  a  degree  of  success  in 
this  line  is  well  worth  while:  but  it  must  be  genu¬ 
ine— any  simulation  in  the  matter  only  makes  the 
situation  worse.  To  make  myseli  dear  on  this  point 
as  applied  to  practice:  The  customer's  advantage 
and  feelings  must  be  considered  as  well  as  your 
own.  When  I  am  selling  cabbage,  for  instance,  and 
go  into  a  store  evidently  well  supplied  for  the  period 
until  I  call  again  I  do  not  say:  "Well,  bow  much 
cabbage  will  you  have  today?”  leaving  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  he  has  enough;  but  rather,  "Well,  it  looks 
as  if  I  couldn't  (lo  you  any  good  with  cabbage  today; 
will  see  you  Thursday.  ’ 

THE  CUSTOMER  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT.— Under 
no  circumstances  should  annoyance  be  displaced 
because  a  customer  has  bought  from  a  competitor, 
unless  in  violation  of  agreement,  and  such  agree¬ 
ments  are  seldom  wise.  The  proper  attitude  is  to 
say  cheerfully :  "I  see  the  other  fellow  has  beaten 
me;  that’s  good  for  you.  Stuff  seems  to  be  selling 
all  right  at  my  price,  but  if  I  find  the  market  ser¬ 
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iously  off  1  will  be  w\tli  it  when  I  see  you  again, 
Friday."  Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  stereotyped, 
cut  and-dried  expressions  are  desirable,  but  the  most 
common  situations  between  buyer  and  seller  are  so 
frequently  the  same  that  the  salesman,  if  he  is  in¬ 
experienced  at  least,  can  well  afford  to  spend  some 
thought  and  practice  in  meeting  them  gracefully  and 
convincingly. 

HOOD  TEMPER. — It  goes  without  saying  in  this 
connection  that  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor  in  the  salesman  is  an  invaluable  asset.  This 
quality,  of  course,  can  be  cultivated,  and  may  even 
be  simulated  to  the  legitimate  extent  of  genuine  de¬ 
sire  to  be  agreeable.  Of  the  many  viewpoints  as  to 
marketing  that  do  not  accord  with  mine  expressed 
iu  “A  Night  On  the  Market"  none  struck  me  as  more 
unfortunate  than  the  statement  that  "a  good-natured 
man  would  be  out  of  place.”  Taking  the  sentence 
entire:  "In  ibis  fierce  struggle  for  advantage  a 
good-natured  man.  or  one  with  faltering  will,  would 
be  out  of  place.”  it  partly  explains  itself:  but  from 
my  viewpoint  these  two  qualities  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  common.  In  fact.  I  believe  them  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  incompatible.  "Good  nature"  1  believe  to  be 


A  good  well  is  worth  a  good  pump  and  covering,  with 
arrangement  for  cleaning  it  out  from  time  to  time.  The 
picture  shows  an  ideal  arrangement  just  being  worked 
out  on  tin  farm,  showing  wlmt  any  ma  t  can  do  with 
cement.  In  this  case  the  well  was  cleaned  out  and 
then  planked  over,  no  hole  being  left  for  the  manhole 
iron.  A  frame  about  ft.  on  a  side  was  made  to  mold 
up  the  grout  and  cement  top.  the  pump  base  being  ele¬ 
vated  slightly  above  the  outer  edge  so  as  to  give  a  slight 
pitch  for  drainage.  Odd  stones  were  got  rid  of  with 
the  grout,  and  a  grooved  linish  given  the  top  cement.  A 
regular  manhole  iron  was  used,  and  after  Lite  cement 
had  set  a  hole  was  sawed  through,  conforming  with  the 
manh.de  opening.  This  makes  a  permanent  job.  one  that 
is  it  real  adornment  and  good  for  more  than  a  lifetime. 


an  essential,  and  lack  of  courage  and  faltering  will, 

I  believe,  be  absolutely  fatal  to  good  salesmanship. 
That  proposition  brings  to  us  the  consideration  of 
price  quotation,  for  this  is  the  crucible  for  the  test 
<>f  the’ salesman's  courage. 

PRICE  MAKING.— In  “A  Night  On  the  Market” 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  price  making  by 
the  buyers,  with  the  sellers  on  the  defensive,  ac¬ 
cepting  what  they  must.  If  that  was  the  situation 
in  fact  I  will  just  state  unqualifiedly  that  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  sellers  were  entirely  to  blame. 
Don’t,  tell  me  that  on  a  strong  market  the  farmer 
can  make  his  price  and  on  a  weak  market  be  must 
accept  the  buyer’s  offerings.  In  every  other  business 
the  seller  names  bis  price,  and  the  buyer  is  expected 
to  take  it  or  leave  it.  and  if  the  farmer  has  not  the 
courage  and  independence  of  spirit  to  assert  that 
intrinsic  right,  or  cannot  cultivate  it  to  the  point  of 
efficiency,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that,  can  help 
bim,  and  it  is  up  t<>  him  tii  find  out  where  he  would 
fit  better  into  the  inexorable  scheme  of  things. 

Florida.  n.  L  HARTMAN. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Mixing  Grape  Varieties  for  Cross 
Pollenizing 

1.  I  have  a  grape  said  to  be  “Red  Giant."  10  days 
later  than  Concord,  red,  very  large  in  berry,  and  medium 


size  bunch,  prolific,  good  quality,  almost  free  from  rot, 
a  medium  wood-maker.  1  consider  it  it  valuable  variety 
for  home  or  distant  market.  This  vine  came  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  an  order  of  other  varieties.  Could  any  of 
your  readers  give  knowledge  or  experience  with  this 
variety  ?  If  so.  would  they  give  a  description  of  it  as 
it  appears  to  them?  2.  Iu  this  section  of  the  State  a 
large  acreage  of  Concords  is  being  set  out.  and  the 
question  arises,  to  me  at  least,  can  an  improvement  be 
made  in  yield  uud  perfection  of  bunch  by  cross  pollina¬ 
tion  with  some  other  black  variety,  set  say  every  10  or 
12  rows  apart?  Do  the  New  York  grapy  growers  use 
any  other  variety  with  Concord  for  that  purpose*  and 
if  so,  what  variety?  I  have  only  a  small  vineyard, 
half  an  acre  or  more,  set  ont  50  years  ago.  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  as  it  lias  been  well  taken  care  of.  and  Concords 
where  mixed  iu  row  wirli  Niagara  hear  better  than 
where  set  in  solid  block,  but  Niagara  is  a  while  or  green 
grape,  so  would  not  care  10  use  it  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  question  and  would 
appreciate  any  informal  ion  your  readers  could  give  me. 

Missouri.  j.  P. 

IIE  writer  is  not  familiar  with  "Red  Giant.” 
except  that  it  is  listed  iu  “The  Grapes  of  New 
York."  The  description  states  it  was  sent  out  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1898.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  variety 
in  question  is  Red  Reisling,  a  sort  that  was  origin¬ 
ated  in  Missouri. 

2.  Cross-pollination  of  Concord  is  still  a  matter 
of  experiment.  II  lias  been  found  that  this  variety 
is  normally  GO  per  cent  perfect.  Experiments  are 
now  being  conducted  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  using  certain  male  hybrids  for 
eross-pollenlzers.  If  is  very  probable  that  Niagara 
aids  materially  in  the  setting  of  Concord  blooms,  as 
probably  will  many  other  strongly  self-fertile  varie¬ 
ties  of  l lie  same  blooming  season.  Of  course  the 
color  of  the  pollenizer  is  not  a  consideration,  except 
as  a  matter  of  marketing.  p.  e.  gladwin. 


Cures  for  a  Halter-pulling  Horse 

Would  you  advise  me  of  some  means  to  stop  a  horse 
from  “rope  pulling,"  as  1  have  a  12-year-old  horse  that 
has  the  habit  of  "pulling"  when  tied  up  in  a  shed,  or 
anywhere  out  of  the  stable.  j.  y. 

New  York. 

HERE  are  several  ways  of  stopping  baiter-pull¬ 
ing.  Take  a  strong,  thin  rope  about  20  ft.  long. 
Put  the  middle  of  it  under  the  horse's  tail  like  a 
crouper.  Bring  the  two  ends  forward  along  the 
back,  knotting  them  together  at  the  loins  and  with¬ 
ers.  Then  pass  one  end  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
through  the  ring  of  the  baiter,  and  tie  to  the  manger 
ab>!ig  with  the  baiter  rope  or  strap.  When  the  horse 
goes  to  pull  the  rope  under  tail  hurts  or  surprises 
him  and  makes  him  quit.  Here  are  other  plans: 
Pass  the  end  of  tie  rope  or  halter  over  the  manger 
and  tie  it  to  one  forefoot,  so  that  the  pull  is  equal 
on  the  head  and  foot.  This  is  simple,  safe  and 
effective.  Put  a  good  strong  halter  on  the  horse 
with  a  rope  that  he  cannot  break:  then  put  him 
either  on  a  plank  floor  that  is  about  4  in.  higher 
behind  than  in  front,  or  on  a  hard  earth  floor  of  the 
same  slope.  Have  the  floor  very  smooth  and  wet  it 
a  little  to  make  it  slippery,  if  he  is  a  bad  one.  and 
pad  the  sides  of  the  stall  with  old  sacks  or  blankets, 
tying  them  on  with  binder  twine.  As  soon  as  the 
horse  finds  that  he  cannot  keep  his  feet  he  will  give 
nji  pulling.  Use  a  good  halter  and  10  to  12  ft.  of 
strong  rope  or  strap.  Tie  one  end  of  the  rope  around 
the  pastern  of  one  foot  and  pass  the  other  end 
through  the  lmlter  ring  and  fasten  to  a  stout  post 
or  manger  and  let  the  horse  pull.  This  will  cure  an 
ordinary  ease.  If  it  does  not  cure  a  had  one.  tie  the 
rope  to  a  hind  leg.  passing  it  through  the  halter  ring 


A  Basket  Full  of  Hog.  Fig.  (iJO 

and  between  the  forelegs  to  the  hind  pastern.  '1  ie 
a  rope  around  the  hind  leg  at  the  pastern  and  puss 
the  rope  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body :  run  it 
around  the  neck  where  the  collar  rests,  and  tie  the 


foot  up  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  floor.  Now 
keep  a  good  halter  on  the  horse,  and  he  won’t  pull 
very  hard. 

One  owner  stopped  his  horse’ from  halter-pulling 
in  the  following  novel  way:  lie  led  him  to  a  wharf 
hy  a  river,  stood  him  with  his  rear  toward  the  water 
and  right  side  close  to  a  partition  that  ran  from  the 
wall  in  front  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf.  Meanwhile 
the  horse  was  kept  from  seeing  the  river,  and  so 
did  not  know  of  its  proximity.  To  make  sure  of  that 
the  horse  was  held  there  for  some  time,  then  his 
halter  rope  was  tied  to  a  ring  in  the  wall.  Instantly 
he  hung  hack  and  tried  to  break  the  rope,  hut  the 
owner  severed  the  rope  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
horse  turned  a  back  somersault  into  the  river  10 
ft.  below.  That  experience  cured  the  vice.  The 
horse  never  tried  halter-pulling  again!  a.  s.  a. 


The  Red  Fleshed  Apple 

When  i  was  a  boy,  50  years  ago.  father  had  in  his 
orchard  an  apple  tree  that  was  very  noticeable  when  in 
bloom,  as  it  had  a  decided  pink  blossom.  The  fruit 
matured  in  the  late  Fall,  was  small,  with  a  very  purple 
skin,  and  the  flesh  was  solid  and  linn,  with  poor  flavor. 
It  had  no  commercial  value. 

It  was  amusing  to  give  ihis  apple  to  strangers  who 
did  not  know  it,  to  see  their  surprised  expressions  when 
the  apple  was  cut  open,  as  the  tlesh  was  a  blue  purple. 
'1  his  "Surprise”  apple,  for  that  was  the  uatne,  was  not 
a  sport,  hut  was  (rue  to  name.  It  was  purchased  at  a 
local  nursery  with  other  varieties  at  t lie  time  of  setting 
the  orchard.  From  the  cut  and  description  in  The  It. 


N.-\.  for  November  IS  I  would  judge  the  Knowles 
lllue  Blood  was  t he  same  Surprise  apple  of  50  years 
ago.  f.  B. 

Brinekerhoff.  N.  Y. 

The  true  Surprise  apple  is  an  English  sort,  re¬ 
corded  in  Downing’s  -Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America  as  “A  small,  round,  whitish-yellow  apple, 
of  little  or  no  value,  but  admired  by  some  for  its 
singularity,  the  flesh  being  stained  with  red.  No¬ 
vember  to  January.”  It  is  also  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  for  1S42. 
and  a  “Surprise”  apple  is  given  in  the  Genesee 
Fanner  for  1S32.  Tile  color  of  the  skins  of  the  Sur¬ 
prise  that  you  knew  and  the  one  recorded  in  pomo- 
logical  literature  seem  at  variance,  otherwise  the 
descriptions  are  similar.  Whether  Knowles  Blue 
Blood — a  shorter  name,  perferably  one  word,  would 
be  much  more  desirable  and  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained — described  and  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  IS.  is  the  '‘Surprise’’  that  you  knew  would 
he  difficult  to  say.  for  there  are  any  number  of  red- 
tleslied  apples  of  this  general  description,  and  with¬ 
out  a  close  comparison  of  specimens  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  say. 

llod-fleshed  apples  have  been  known  for  centuries. 
They  are  recorded  in  European  writings  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Moreover,  tills  red-flesh  character  is 
not  confined  to  apples  alone;  witness  the  red-fleshed 
plums,  like  Satsuiua,  Maynard  and  Purple  Flesh; 
the  red-fleshed  peaches,  like  Blood  Cling  and  Japan 
Dwarf;  the  blood  oranges:  and  even  the  red-fleshed 
pears,  common  in  Austria  and  Germany.  As  for 
apples,  we  are  all  familiar  with  tin*  reddish  streaks 
often  seen  in  apples  of  the  Fa  mouse  Group,  to  which 
belong  McIntosh.  Shiawassee.  Snow  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  From  this  small  beginning  gradations  of 
color  run  through  a  deeper  reddish  tinge  in  Jersey 
Black  to  an  almost  solid  red  in  other  sorts. 
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Any  number  of  red-fleshed  apples  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  most  of  them  worthless  excepting 
for  their  interesting  flesh  characters.  In  crossing 
the  various  fruits  it  is  found  that  the  apples  that 
carry  high  color,  almost  black  in  some  cases,  trans¬ 
mit  this  character  well  to  their  offspring.  Jersey 
Black,  for  example,  a  very  dark  apple,  gives  highly 
colored  seedlings,  often  with  reddish  colored  flesh. 
In  fact,  one  seedling  of  good  quality  has  been  origin¬ 
ated  on  the  station  grounds  which  makes  sauce  the 
color  of  cranberry  sauce!  The  trouble  is  that  there 
has  never  been  any  demand  for  these  red-fleshed 
fruits,  aside  from  their  novelty.  Still,  red  apple 
sauce,  to  our  notion,  wouldn’t  go  so  bad  with  that 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  h.  b.  t. 


Notes  from  New  England 

EE-KEEPiNG  WORK. — The  usual  situation,  so 
far  as  the  honey  yield  is  concerned,  seems  to 
have  been  reversed  this  year.  The  fruit  blossoms  in 
the  Spring  gave  a  fine  flow,  and  more  fruit  honey 
was  obtained  than  for  many  years  past.  The  mid¬ 
summer  flow  was  badly  interfered  with  by  long- 
continued  rain,  and  the  Fall  yield  lias  been  less  than 
normal.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  much  really 
good  comb  honey,  even  in  the  shows.  Most  of  that 
seen  has  been  much  too  dark  to  meet  the  approval  of 
experts.  Bee-keeping  is  getting  back  to  normal  in 


New  England,  two  mild  Winters  having  been  favor¬ 
able.  Apparently,  too.  the  interest  in  bees  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing. 

LARGE  HIVES. — I  find  that  a  number  of  bee¬ 
keepers  are  adopting  what  is  called  a  jumbo  hive, 
be  cause  they  believe  that  with  this  hive  they  eau  get 
a  larger  yield  of  honey  with  less  swarming.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  jumbo  hive  is  much  larger  than 
hives  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  extra  size,  however, 
is  in  height  rather  than  in  width,  for  wide  and  long 
hives  have  not  proved  a  great  success.  The  hives 
most  commonly  used  by  experienced  bee-keepers  con¬ 
tain  10  frames  in  which  the  bees  make  their  honey. 
In  the  jumbo  hives  the  same  number  of  frames  is 
retained,  but  they  are  an  inch  deeper  than  frames 
of  the  common  type.  This  adds  very  much  to  the 
capacity  of  the  hive.  Now  jumbo  hives  are  being 
made  up  by  factories  and  put  on  the  market,  but 
they  are  rather  expensive,  and  bee-keepers  can  easily 
avoid  the  additional  cost  by  changing  their  old  hives 
into  jumbos.  In  order  to  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  obtain  four  strips  of  wood  cut  in  the  right 
lengths,  and  nail  them  squarely  to  the  bottom  of 
the  regulation  10-frame  hive.  These  strips  should 
be  exactly  21*  in.  in  thickness,  and.  of  course, 
must  he  absolutely  uniform,  so  that  they  will  set 
evenly  on  the  bottom  board  and  allow  no  cracks. 
Any  ordinary  hive  can  be  converted  into  a  jumbo 
hive  by  a  few  minutes'  work.  II  will  be  necessary 
only  to  buy  new  frames  of  the  required  depth,  and 
these  frames  will  last  for  years,  being  used  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  best  to  buy  them  filled  with  sheets 
of  wax  foundation,  because  otherwise  the  bees  will 
build  a  great  many  drone  cells,  which  will  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  frames  which  were  formerly  used 
in  the  old  hive  will  not  be  wasted,  for  they  eau  be 
used  in  deep  supers  set  on  top  of  the  hive  body  to 
receive  the  surplus  honey. 
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WINTERING  BEES. — These  big  hives  winter  the 
bees  well,  especially  if  an  outside  case  is  built  to 
fit  down  over  them.  Such  a  case  is  easily  made  at 
home,  being  merely  a  box  a  few  inches  larger  than 
the  hive.  It  should  have  strips  at  the  bottom  which 
fit  close  to  the  hive  body,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  walls  can  he  filled  with  some  absorbent 
material.  Tests  have  shown  that  the  best  insulation 
is  afforded  by  granulated  cork,  which  gives  almost 
100  per  cent  protection.  In  such  a  hive,  built  in 
this  way  and  containing  35  lbs.  of  honey,  with  a 
young  queen,  the  bees  are  almost  certain  to  winter 
well  and  build  up  strong  in  the  Spring,  which  is 
the  secret  of  honey  production.  Some  good  bee¬ 
keepers  retain  the  outside  cases  even  in  Summer, 
believing  that  they  tend  to  keep  the  hives  cool,  which 
is  highly  desirable  if  they  have  a  location  in  an 
open  field  where  there  is  no  other  protection  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  Many  amateurs  as  well  as 
commercial  bee-keepers  are  adopting  the  jumbo  type 
of  hive  and  finding  it*  a  good  investment  when  they 
follow  this  plan  of  enlarging  their  old  hives  to  avoid 
expense.  e.  i.  fabrington. 


Advertisements  in  a  Market  Bulletin 

WE  have  a  copy  of  the  Market  Bulletin,  which 
is  published  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.  This  is  quite  a  remarkable  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing  except 


weekly  prices  for  farm  goods,  a  brief  warning  to 
buyers  and  a  great  number  of  small  advertisements, 
offering  all  sorts  of  things  for  direct  sale. 

There  are  in  this  one  issue  223  women  and  639 
men  who  offer  articles  for  sale,  while  32  women  and 
216  men  advertise  various  want  ll  'his  makes  a 
total  of  1,100  advertisements  iu  .  publication.  The 
offers  cover  about  everything  that  could  be  thought 
of  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home.  All  kinds  of  live 
stock,  seeds  and  plants,  hay.  flour  and  feed.  nuts, 
poultry  and  eggs,  second-hand  machinery,  syrup,  in 
fact,  everything  that  the  Southern  farmer  would 
he  likely  to  need.  The  advertisements  are  brief 
and  well  put,  giving  the  full  address  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  with  a  plain  statement  of  what  is  offered  for 
sale.  For  instance,  one  woman  wants  to  buy  a  top 
buggy  and  harness.  Another  wants  to  buy  quart 
cans  for  syrup.  One  man  in  town  advertises  for  a 
Supply  of  12  lbs.  of  country  butter  every  week.  One 
boy  wants  a  harness  for  a  Shetland  »>ny.  One  man 
advertises  that  he  has  lost  the  address  of  a  party 
who  ordered  turnip  seed  the  week  before,  and  there¬ 
fore  lie  wants  another  letter  from  him. 

In  a  way  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu¬ 
ments  we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  should  he  a  great 
benefit  to  Southern  farmers.  Such  a  plan  not  only 
gives  a  farmer  opportunity  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  but 
it  is  sure  to  bring  him  into  closer  relations  with 
other  farmers,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  happen  to  him.  We  do  uot  know  just 
how  such  a  plan  would  operate  in  New  Jersey  or 
New  York.  Much  the  same  plan  is  followed  on 
some  of  the  large  parcel  post  routes  running  out 
from  the  large  cities,  and  this  form  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising.  if  those  who  advertise  are  careful  to  send 
just  what  they  promise  and  make  ;i  fair  price,  ought 
to  be  an  excellent  tiling  for  farmers. 


Aged  Gnenixcg  Cow  (Tax*  at  Xatioval  Dairy  show.  Fig. 
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Lime  on  Wheat 

I  have  a  seven-acre  piece  in  wheat. 
The  ground  is  sour,  as  the  last  time  it 
was  in  meadow  there  was  a  lot  of  sour 
grass  and  not  much  clover.  Last  year  I 
put  on  a  light  application  of  lime,  but 
in  order  to  insure  a  good  stand  of  clover 
1  would  like  to  pul  on  more  lime.  Would 
it  be  of  any  benefit  to  put  a  coat  of  lime 
on  the  surface  some,  time  this  Winter, 
and  would  it  damage  the  wheat 2  c.  B. 

Ohio. 

Ground  limestone  can  he  put  on  the 
wheat  at  any  time  when  the  snow  is  not 
deep.  Ir  will  help  the  clover  seeding. 
Put  it  on  now  or  at  any  time  before 
Spring.  We  would  not  use  burnt  lime 
in  this  way. 

Lime  on  Clover  for  Potatoes 

T  have  1 1  acre  of  wheat  stubble  seeded 
to  big  lied  clover  to  plow  under  for  pota¬ 
toes  next  year.  Would  lime  sowed  broad¬ 
cast  this  Fall  on  top  of  the  clover  be  of  any 
value  to  the  potato  crop 2  Would  it  scab 
potatoes,  and  how  much  would  you  sow 
per  acre?  Would  the  same  treatment  be 
of  any  value  on  clover  plowed  under  next 
Spring  for  beaus?  We  can  use  manure 
or  fertilizer  or  both.  a.  v.  v. 

No,  we  would  not  sow  lime  on  the  clover 
where  potatoes  are  to  be  grown  next  year. 
It  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  scab 
disease,  and  would  do  little  good.  For 
a  bean  crop  we  think  the  use  of  ground 
limestone  on  the  clover  will  pay. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Peach-pitting  Spoon 

On  page  1238  W.  B.  B.  tells  how  to 
take  the  stones  out  of  cling  peaches  by 
cutting  the  peach  transversely  so  that 
the  stem  end  is  in  the  center  of  one  half 
and  twisting  the  seed  out.  Here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  where  cling  peaches  are  used  very 
largely  for  canning,  the  stone  is  removed 
by  f.rst  running  a  knife  around  the  long 
way  of  the  peach  from  stem  end  to  apex. 
Then  a  sharp-edged,  pointed  spoon,  made 
for  the  purpose,  is  inserted  at  the  stem 
and  given  a  twist.  The  two  halves  of 
the  peach  fall  apart  and  the  stone  drops 
out.  leaving  a  smooth  cut  seed  cavity  in 
each  half.  These  peacli-pilting  spoons 
are  sold  in  the  hardware  stores  here,  and 
are  similar  to  the  spoons  used  in  Eastern 
canneries  for  peeling  tomatoes,  except 
that  the  peach  spoon  is  longer  and  more 
pointed  than  the  tomato  spoon. 

California.  **« 11  •  fulton. 


Clematis  Jackmanii 

Would  you  tell  nie  the  origin  and  name 
of  raiser  of  Clematis  Jackmanii? 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  r.  c.  w. 

Clematis  Jackmanii  originated  with 
George  Jackman,  an  English  grower,  in 
1S62.  It  was  one  of  the  first  hybrid  Cle¬ 
matises  introduced,  and  still  remains  the 
most  valuable  of  its  color,  being  very 
hardy  and  reliable.  It  is  supposed  to  he 
derived  from  C.  lanuginosa,  a  native  of 
Ningpo,  China.  Some  gnrdemrs  consider 
that  C.  Jackmanii  is  not  a  hybrid,  but  a 
species  introduced  from  Japan.  However, 
many  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  C.  lanuginosa,  though  in  many 
cases  there  has  been  so  much  intercross¬ 
ing  that  the  exact  parentage  is  not  recog¬ 
nizable.  The  most  important,  group  of 
these  hybrids  is  classed  under  C.  .Taok- 
manii.  Other  fine  varieties  introduced  by 
Jackman  are  Princess  of  Wales,  bluish 
mauve,  and  Robert  ITanbury,  lilac,  flushed 
with  red. 


By 

ELMER  O.  PIPPIN 

Edited  by 
L.  H.  BAILEY 

This  book  is 

a  study  of 


Hthe  Soils,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Animal 
Husbandry  and 
other  resources 
of  New  York 
State  and  its 
manufactures  as 
they  pertain  to 
agriculture;  380  pages,  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  charts.  A  valuable  book 
for  reference.  Price,  $2.50. 
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A  million  new  subscribers  were  linked  to  the 
Bell  System  during  the  past  two  years — put¬ 
ting  into  operation  a  million  new  routes  of  talk, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  intervening 
facilities  such  as  switchboards,  cable  and  long 
distance  lines. 


No  other  country  is  so  well  equipped  as  the 
United  States  for  telephone  communication. 
Yet,  because  of  this — because  the  telephone  is 
so  useful — the  demand  for  service  keeps  grow¬ 
ing  greater. 

The  growth  of  telephone  demand  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  growth  of 
population.  It  is  an  intensive  growth.  An  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  the  population  is  seeking 
telephone  service. 

The  Bell  System  is  providing  for  more  in¬ 
vestment,  further  technical  achievement,  more 
wires,  switchboards  and  stations — and  more 
subscribers.  The  American  people  require  the 
best  service.  The  best  service  means  the  most 
comprehensive  service,  not  only  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  to-day,  but  for  the  necessities  of  the 
future. 


®“  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  CoMPXhft 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directec 
toward  Better  Service 


E 


nsion 


e05V,IIIE  for  All  Farm  Work 

^1  I  M  I  \  w  Change  power  os  you  change  jobs — Turnon 

™  more  power  or  turn  it  down  as  needed — 1%,  2,  — 

I W  3. 4,  5,  or  a  strong  6  H.  P.  all  in  one  engine.  Light  to 

m  move — Sets  anywhere  without  fastening  down.  /it 

Runs  Washer,  Pump,  Saw,  Grinder,  Etc.  ■  -y  ~ 

Busiest  machine  on  the  form— Kerosene  or  gasoline — Starts  easy — No^/jL1  ,-|i! 
cranking^— Durable.  Reliable,  Guaranteed — Thousands  used.  Write  now 
for  description  and  bargain  factory  mice  of  this  wonderful  farm  engine. 

The  Edward*  Motor  Co..  712  Main  SL.  Springfield. 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

'T'REES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 
England,  stand  the  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes'  Nursery, 
backed  by  32  yenrs  of  satisfactory  service. 

Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc. 


R  S  E  R  Y  CO 


Box  8 


Yalesville.  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES  THE  BEST  MONEY  CROP 

YOB  CAN  GKOW  THEM.  Oat  nur  catalogue  and 
learn  how.  Lots  of  Information.  It’*  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  f.  ALIEN  CO..  72  W.  Market  SI  .  Salisbury.  Md. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  For  Sale  (■  Inudbot’o  '  N.  J. 

44  ACRES  Right  in  Town  SgjK&SS 

Surrounded  by  8.UU0  population;  short  walk  to 
ilopot,  high  si'hool.  college,  creaiuory.  grange 
('ity  advantage*  dozy  U-ruoiri  stone  dwelling. 
Extra  hank  barn,  25  head.  Complete  rut  farm 
buildings.  Established  orchard.  Superior  soil. 
Shows  prosperity.  Sacrifice,  ,Aoo.  with  sea 
son's  crops,  anil  machinery.  Photon,  illustrated 
catalogue  several  hundred  bargains  in  tlireo 
r  o  n  olio  *  surrounding  Philadelphia,  through 
REESE  4  LIMDERMAN.QN  Airy  Ht,  Norristown.  Pa. 


Virginia  Homes,  Farms  for°sale 

Write  for  list  to  select  from.  Gleun  Keulty  Bo., 
P,  0.  Box  483.  Anchor  Buildioo.  Koiuuike.  Virginia 


Mealy  Bug;  Scale  on  Fern 

I  have  lately  noticed  a  small  white, 
rather  woolly,  scale  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  of  my  Coleus.  It  seems  to  live  on 
the  juice  of  the  plant.  Gan  you  tell  me 
how  to  make  way  with  it?  Also,  what 
treatment  is  necessary  to  control  the 
scale  on  m.v  Boston  fern?  M.  W.  it. 

The  small  white,  rather  woolly,  insect 
on  Coleus  plants  is  n<>  doubt  mealy  bug. 
Tt  is  often  very  troublesome  on  Coleus 
and  other  soft-woodm!  plants  in  window 
or  greennonse.  and  if  not  checked  will 
spread  to  other  plants.  With  a  few  len¬ 
der  window  plants  it  is  quite  possible  to 
remove  the  mealy  bug  with  a  soft  brush 
dipped  in  soapsuds,  or  the  plant  tnav  be 
dipped  in  soapsuds,  but  this  does  not 
always  remove  the  old  insects,  whereas 
the  brush  mnv  be  depended  on.  Mealy 
hug  is  extremely  detrimental  to  plants. 
Clear  water  under  pressure,  directed  in 
a  small  hard  stream  against  the  mealy 
hugs,  will  often  knock  them  off  the  plants. 

Scale  on  ferns  may  he  controlled  by 
washing  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap  solution.  This  destroys  the 
young  insects,  which  have  not  secreted 
the  waxen  covering,  but  it  is  hard  to  get 
rid  of  the  mature  Insects.  They  may  he 
rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  sponge  tied  to 
a  toothpick  or  small  stick,  and  dipped  in 
soapsuds.  One  pound  of  laundry  soap 
dissolved  in  five  gallops  of  water  is  an 
excellent  wash  for  insects  infesting  house 
plants,  as  it.  is  convenient  and  free  from 
unpleasant  odor.  Whale-oil  snap  is  used 
in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  odor  is 
not  agreeable  in  the  house.  If  the  fern 
is  not  too  large  for  handling,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  the  soapsuds,  after  placing  a 
disk  of  cardboard,  split  to  the  center  to 
receive  the  plant  over  the  soil,  holding  the 
cardboard  in  place  so  that  the  soil  will 
not  fall  out. 


HORSE  DRAWN 

DEMING 


BRINGS 
YOU  THIS 
BRAND  NEW 

DEMING  Sprayer 

SAVE  FM1  by  noting  now,  From  the 
It.  H.  Government  we  secured  a 
limited  number  of  ocming  Sprayora 
nt  u  price  which  will  enable  ««  to  Bell 
them  tot  '111  ouch.  Thin  l»  *80  balow 
II*  rooular  onlnlogus  prion.  These 
uproycra  are  brand  new  and  complete 
in  every  renpent,  including  home- 
drawn  ciirt  with  shafts.  M1-k»11oii  barrel, 
pump,  boats  nozzle,  etc.  The  DEMING 
Sprayer  in  nurd  by  Ilia  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  mid  thnqyanna  of  furiuvis,  fruit 
grow  era  and  park  eommiaalnnera  for 
field,  vinevurd,  orchard  or  part.  Just 
vrlmt  you  need  for  spinylnv  orchards, 
live  ntoek,  atoak  ill  pa  and  cuttle  fly  oil. 
For  disinfecting  faira-’ords,  burns, 
poultry  houses,  stock  pens,  cellars, 
vega  table  him.  dark  rooms,  etc.  For 
whitv.w  ashing  buildings  and  fenceB. 

For  Spraying  Potatoes,  NlrawhrrrUn,  email 
nurnery  stork.  irartlcit  truck,  Colton  Acids, 
rlr. ,  our  DEMING  Sprayer  cun  housed  by 
attaching  a  I  bun  Inn  Spray  Rroutn. which  wo 
ran  also  supple. 

Send  15  and  wo  will  shin  you  the  DEMING 
Sprayer,  fully  equipped  fit  ft  It.  New 
York  CPy.  Pay  balnnra  through  your  local 
ttnnk  after  InupocttuM,  or  ' c I U 1 11  It  and 
yoqr  money  will  bo  refunded.  Order  now 
anil  nave  V'P.  Write  for  Culaloeuu  It. 

AMFRICAN  MFRS.  EXPORT  CO. 

A  41  Pirk  Row 
MswTerk 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  tnunt  spray  to  get  line  fruita,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Lei  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  lliyh-power  Orchard  Bias,  Krd  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  I'otato  Sprayers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Bumps,  etc. 

"fj  - ~T  An  OSPHA  Y  M  O 

i  rl^^r  i-Jl  Pl  II  II  sprayer  means  one 
|n\l  |  rAf&Jtr--;1  WMou  1  that  will  make  your 

I'  9  mn  H-fvJwj  |t*xi*k  I  work  effective.  Sue- 

F  ■  MS  ,T  ‘Tjlva  /  %  I  jj  tion  strainer  brushes, 

d-V7-  "  {,  -v-  mec  It  an  it'a  1  agitators. 

L  >  r|-p — —  wrwMP  High  presume  guar- 

ty  "iSSy  k  anteed.  Send  today 

InQ SENIOR  NtLjJlr  <or  lut''  catalog.  Don't 

LEADER  vVX  H"y  "ny  ,  t»|i 

VC.^TAVX  /  it  comes.  Local  deal- 

vv  //  lower  Orchard  ,.rH  :,1  mgnv  points. 

Sprayer  Address  . 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  2  -  -  Elmira,  N.  V. 


For  Hcalfkier  Trees  and  Better  Fruit 


WITH 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Kremd’s  Formula 

A  Contact  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 

for  spraying  deciduous  fruit  nnd  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  nnd  some  varieties  of  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Knltnea,  etc. 

Descriptive  booklet  free. 

MANDFACrURKU  BY 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  I  no. 

Sulco  Dept.R,  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S. A. 
141  Milk  Street.  Boxfou,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 
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Test  Fence 
t_7  for  Weight 

No.  4  of  darlea 

Got  it  and  #eo  for  yourself. 

The  Washburn  aud  Moan  wire  gauge  la 
etaudard  In  America,  and  avory  I  a  tt  oral 
and  atay  vrlra  In  the  roil  of  EMPIRE 
fencing  la  full  No.  t»  by  tl*U  standard. 
The  roll  should  w*dgH  IU>  pounds.  If 
underweight  w«  will  gladly  refund  tho 
price.  All  EMPIRE  fence*  guaranteed 
full  gauge,  full  weight  and  of  full 
value.  Read  Tost  No.  2  next  week; 
In  the  meantime,  send  ua  your  order. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  IMaumu  St.  Adrian.  Mich. 


jA  Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

dtp W life  for  price  List  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
years  In  business. 

^  CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Brlda.  St.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  V 


Free  Catalog  !n  c°i°rs  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  nlso  steal  or  wood  wheels  to  ht 
any  running  . 
jpuar.^  Send  for  . 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  vlPSra 

4h  tlm  Si. .Quincy,  III-  KIYiW 
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i  Roofing  Book 


J'hc  American  I  Inrtu-ulliiral  Society 
\vas  recently  founded  at  Washington,  I). 
C.  Opposition  to  the  naming  of  profes¬ 
sional  ami  commercial  men  as  officers  of 
(be  new  organization  was  voiced  by 
Frederick  A.  Colville  of  the  I  (apartment 
of  Agriculture  on  the  ground  that  this 
organization  was  primarily  for  the  anal- 
tour,  and  it  would  be  herter  to  lmvo  either 
an  amateur  or  a  retired  business  man  at 
(lie  bead  of  the  society.  Tbc  following 
officers  w  ere  select »:d :  For  president, 
l)r.  A.  F.  Woods,  president  of  the  Alary- 
land  State  Agricultural  College.  College 
I’ark.  Mil.;  t.rst  vice-president.  Louis 
Ilertle  ot  Gunston  Ilall,  Va. ;  second 
vice-presideut.  T.  F.  Pappe  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  secretary.  Prof. 

I ).  I.umsden  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Hoard;  treasurer,  W,  F.  Gude  of  Gudo 
Pros.  Co.,  national  representative  of  the 
S.  A.  F.  anti  ().  II.  The  directors  are  as 
follows:  For  two-year  terms — Charles 

Moore,  Peter  P.isset  and  C.  E.  E.  Gors- 
dorff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
George  E.  Anderson  of  Twin  Oaks; 
Robert  Pyle  of  the  Anieric;  in  Hose  So¬ 
ciety,  M  est  Grove.  Pti.  For  one-year 
terms— Dr.  Furmin  L.  .Mulford  of‘^he 


Be  Ready 

for  the  first  Cold  Blast! 

If  you  spend  much  time  outdoors,  YOU  need 
WARMTH.  And  of  course  YOU  MUST  have 
comfort  and  the  kind  of  underwear  that  comes 
back  from  the  wash,  time  after  time  with  that 
fresh  NEW  look  underwear  that  is  durable — -good 
for  more  than  just  the  season. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you— 


in  the 

HOUSE 


BARN 


HIGH  ROCK 


FLEECE  UME0 

UNDERWEAR 

It’s  the  softest,  warmest,  downiest  underwear  you 
ever  saw.  You’ll  like  it.  If  for  any  reason  he  can¬ 
not  show  you  a  garment,  send  us  a  postal  and  we 
will  mail  you  free  a  sample  of  the  fabric  and  a 
folder  describing  the  underwear. 

HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  CO. 
v  J  Philmont,  N.  Y. 

A_~g-&4  Manufacturers  for  over  fifty  years 
\f*Q  of  Better  Quality  Underwear 


You  Can  Have 

Electric  Light  and  Power 

On  Your  Farm  for 

$178-00 


32  volt  HOMEUTE  PLANT  battVries 
with  batteries,  $245.00 

F.  O.  B.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

WILL  supply  20  to  25  brilliant  electric  lights  in  your 
home,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  and  give  power  for 
other  uses  up  to  */2  horsepower,  such  as  cream 
separator,  washing  machine,  pumps,  grinder,  etc. 

Weighs  only  100  lbs.-carry  it  anywhere.  No  foundation  re¬ 
quired-safe,  economical,  convenient,  timeand  money  saving. 

TIME  PAYMENT  IF  DESIRED 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  of 
this  marvel  of  compact  efficiency 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

27 1  North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Attractive  proposition  to  live  dealers 


PUT  your  monev  at  work.  In¬ 
vest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes.  De¬ 
nominations:  $100—3500 — $1,000. 
Due  one  year  to  5  years  from 
date.  Interest,  b%,  payable 
semi-annually.  We  give  you  am¬ 
ple  security,  based  on  New  York 
State’s  diversified  agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $110,000 


The  Mother  of  a  Prize  Speller 

I  notice  in  Tub  R,  X.-Y.  for  October 
21  an  article  on  the  recent  State  Fair 
spelling  boo.  and  one  part  D  not  correct. 
I  have  noticed  the  same  mistake  in  sev¬ 
eral  papers,  said  mistake  being  made 
first  bv  a  Syracuse  paper.  The  “Long 
Island  youngster"  wr  •  not  "plagued"  by 
the  word  "plaguy.”  as  Giat  word  was  not 
given  until  after  he  was  declared  the 
winner  and  out  of  the  race.  The  word 
that  William  Payne  missed  was  "accu¬ 
mulation.”  and  Commissioner  Graves 
said  lie  was  sure  the  lad  know  how  to 
spell  that  word,  and  that  he  had  all  the 
letters  in  but  had  transposed  the  letters 
"1"  and  “in."  as  no  doubt  he  was  tired 
and  confused  after  three  hours’*of  spell¬ 
ing.  As  I  was  present  at  the  contest  I 
know  that  the  statements  T  have  made 
are  correct.  If  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  William  Payne  did  not  misspell  it 
single  word  in  any  of  the  preliminary 
contests  in  the  district,  town  or  county 
previous  to  his  entering  the  contest  at 
Syracuse.  ■  Also  that  he  did  not  misspell 
but  one  word  during  the  entire  year  in 
his  own  school,  and  missed  that  void  be- 
i-anse  he  misunderstood  be  word  given 
by  the  teacher  and  spelled  a  word  which 
he  thought  was  the  one  given,  and  it  was 
counted  a  miss.  mrs.  a.  .t.  payxe 
(Mother  of  William.) 


Cluster  Mi*tnl  shingled,  V-Crimp,  t'orm- 
gated,  Standing  Sentn,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Hoof¬ 
ing?.  Sidings.  WaUhonM.  Pain!*,  ele.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock -Hot tom  Factory  Prices,  Save  money  get 
better  duality  and  limunK  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Meta!  Shingles 

have  (treat  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years’  service. Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

low  prices  and  free 
rJ-K?  rtf  samples. We sed  direct 

m  *"^Ei  i°-b't  SrM*  8  dV<i  *1°° ^ 


One  copy  of  this  complete  Catalogue 
ot  Radio  Outfits,  parts.  Dictionary  of 
Radio  Terms,  Instruction  Book,  and 
Guide  to  Successful  Radio  Work — 
one  copy  is  yours  Free. 

Simply  write  us  a  post  card  and 
vre  will  mail  the  complete  book  to 
)  you  f  rce,  by  return  maiL 
I  __  It  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices  on  everything  for 
the  expert  and  the  amateur.  Every 
improved  parr,  the  most  up-to-date 
outfits,  eve: \  thing  thjt  is  needed  of 
the  most  modern  type — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  prices. 

It  gives  a  in.r  of  broadcasting  stations,  and 
fciw,  much  information  about  radio  con- 
Ntnittion  and  ppri ation.  Kvrrv  one  inter- 
e-trd  in  Radio  needs  this  complete  catalogue 
and  book  of  instruction. 


CONTENTS 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Knady-Mnde 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garage*.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
1 123-1 173  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 
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"ft  Complete 
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(Parts 


TELLS  VOW-ALL  ABOUT 

LEADCLAD 

The  Non- Unsung  Metal  Rooting — Wire 
Fence  and  Bathed  Wire.  Covered  with 
Pure  Lead.  Also  Galvanized  and  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  R.  11.  Station,  Write 
for  xamplos  and  price. 

Consumers’  MIg.  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 


Why  Pay  Higher  Prices? 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  for  fifty  years  dealt  on  a 
Money-Back  basis,  absolutely  guaranteeing  everything 
they  sell.  With  quality  absolutely  assured,  whv  pay 
higher  prices  elsewhere?  Write  todav  for  rids  Free  Radio 
Book  and  see  tor  yourself  the  Saving  it  wilt  bring  you. 

One  copy  is  yours  Free.  You  need  only  write  us  a  post 
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Selectton 
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We  Can  Save  You  Money  on 
Highest  Quality  Grass  Seed 

Send  us  a  I i •st  of  your  requirements  with  the 
amount  you  need  and  we  will  send  you 
prices  and  samples  by  return  mail.  99.60% 
pure  Timothy.  $3.60  per  Ini  P.O.R.  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Hags  free.  B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON.  Inc.. 
216-216  G  West  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  the  house  nearest  you, 
Address  Department  30-R 
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This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man's  popular  sketches — 
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sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
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eVEREADy 

FLASHLIGHTS 

this  Christmas! 


Eveready  Spotlight 
with  the 
300-ft.Range 


Eveready  Flashlights 
cost  from  $  1 . 3  5  up  to 
$4.00  complete 


evEREady 

FLASH  LtCHT 


What’s  finer  than  an  Eveready 
Flashlight  for  Christmas!  The 
gift:  to  be  cherished  and  used  a 
dozen  times  a  day  or  night  the 
year  round. 

Your  friends  one  and  all  need 
Eveready  Flashlights  from  sun¬ 
down  to  sunup,  to  light  the  way 
in  the  woodshed,  cellar,  garret;  out 
to  the  garage,  barn,  everywhere. 

Protects  property  and  life  against 
fires  caused  by  matches,  candles, 
and  oil  lanterns.  Eveready  Flash¬ 
lights  are  flameless  —  cannot  set 
fire  to  anything. 

[Eveready  Flashlight  Batteries  fit  and 
improve  all  makes  of  flashlights;  they 
give  a  brighter  light;  they  last  longer. 

For  sale  everywhere  at  hardware,  electrical, 
sporting  goods,  drug,  and  auto  accessory  shops; 
garages;  general  stores. 

evEREADy 

FLASHLIGHTS 
&  BATTERIES 


SAVE  YOUR  HIDE  AND  FUR  FOR 

oats,  wraps, 

es  and  rutfs 

■  tnein 


ru 

tan  theut-'lvu  u -car 


iem 

|Sty1ltth  warm  nml  dnm.Hr,  rnuria  to 

order  from  homo,  row  or  fur  fairing  animal**. 
Glovos  am!  cap*  from  the  trimming**  Snvo  50  to  7&°.» 
Free  32-p.  CjiIaIocuc  Mow  to  prepore  itlrin*  ; 

prieea.  Prompt .  rullaMo  lervlce  from  ■poeinMite 
I  ,  t„r  Lannimr,  roiuiafttotnrii«K  ond  taxidermy, 

Ini  Hiotcinn  C# 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  the®  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

pin*  with 
nrtltl  on#. 
1  h'-orj  innnot 
Innurlng  high- 
cut  ipiuliiy  with  Uuat 
fuel  and  labor.  ?2  <jlf- 
fenirtl  .  Wnt»*  for 
caTalOf  nml  *t*fu  num¬ 
ber  of  trill  |y«u  tap* 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING)  CO. 
3703  East  93d  3t.  Cleveland.  O. 


on 


Delivered  prices  quoted 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  tply  and  a  ” square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  weather  has  been  very  kind  to  us 
poor  folks  who  cannot  get  any  coal. 
Here  is  a  city  of  10.000  people,  and  not 
a  ton  of  coal  to  be  had.  Fortunately  we 
can  get  wood,  and  this  will  burn  after  a 
fashion  in  the  coal  stoves,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  heating  of  the  house  is  poor.  For¬ 
tunately  the  days  are  like  May,  while 
the  nights  are  simply  cool.  To  date  (the 
middle  of  November)  there  are  ominous 
clouds  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  may  be 
that  Medicine  Hat  has  started  something 
our  way.  A  real  cold  wave  just  now 
would  be  rather  uncomfortable.  But  the 
weather  has  been  truly  wonderful.  Frost, 
has  done  little  damage  in  sheltered  places. 
On  a  lawn  in  the  dose-built  section  I 
saw  a  bed  of  Canna  fully  six  feet  tall 
showing  no  signs  of  frost  the  middle  of 
November. 

I  would  say  to  the  several  friends  who 
have  written  me  about  getting  land  and 
locating  in  this  section  that  I  am  not  iu 
any  way  in  the  real  estate  business  and 
know  nothing  at  all  about  lands  for  sale. 
No  one  should  buy  land  like  a  pig  in  a 


Here  is  another  “big  sunflower."  This  one 
was  grown  by  a  Jerseymnn,  Mr.  E.  I*. 
F.ndres  of  Bergen  County.  The  stalks 
grew  15  feet  high.  No  use  talking,  the 
sunflower  is  a  favorite  with  gardeners 
who  like  to  do  big  things,  and  some  giants 
are  produced. 


bag,  but  should  visit  the  locality  and 
study  not  only  the  land,  but  its  surround¬ 
ings.  The  most  reliable  real  estate  dealer 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  advantages  of 
the  property  lie  has  for  sale.  You  must 
look  to  find  its  disadvantages.  He  is 
chiefly  concerned  about  the  sale  and  his 
percentage,  and  the  buyer  must  use  due 
judgment  in  buying,  no  matter  how  re¬ 
liable  the  agent.  I  cannot  give  any  ad¬ 
vice  about  buying  lands,  us  I  have  no 
time  nor  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  farms  for  stile. 

A  correspondent  asks  how  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  I.aurocerasus  Caroliniana.  This 
is  a  small  evergreen  tree  common  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  whore  they  com¬ 
monly  call  it  mock  orange,  a  name 
Usually  applied  to  Philadelphus  coron- 
arius  in  the  North.  It  is  barely  hardy, 
at  Washington  in  ordinary  Winters,  and 
certa;nly  not  hardy  north  of  there.  Still, 
it  is  a  pretty,  smooth-leaved  evergreen, 
with  much  smaller  lea\es  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  I.aurocerasus.  Our  correspondent 
can  grow  them  easily  from  seed.  Wash 
the  seed  from  Ihc  berries  and  pack  them 
in  a  box  of  moist  sand  and  bury  it  in 
the  garden  till  March.  They  will  seldom 
grow  if  kept  dry  all  Winter.  Sow  them 


in  March,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  the 
following  March  life  them  and  shorten 
the  tap  root,  cut  olT  all  leaves  and  trans¬ 
plant  in  rows  for  cultivation  till  large 
enough  to  give  a  permanent  location. 
They  are  rather  difficult  subjects  for 
transplanting,  and  will  be  apt  to  die  if 
not  defoliated  whenever  moved.  Hence 
they  should  always  be  transplanted  in 
Spring. 

All  broad-leaved  evergreens  are  safer 
in  transplanting  if  the  leaves  are  all 
clipped  off.  The  American  holly  is  a 
slow-growing  tree,  but  trees  of  fairly 
good  size  can  be  transplanted  from  the 
forest  if  all  the  leaves  are  out  off.  Years 
ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Tufts  founded 
the  Whiter  resort  Piuehurst,  in  the  sand 
hills  of  North  Carolina,  the  first  hotel 
he  built  was  to  be  called  Holly  Inn.  He 
wanted  a  holly  on  each  side  of  the  front 
entrance,  and  asked  my  advice.  I  se¬ 
lected  for  him  two  trees  about  10  ft. 
bigli  and  had  them  stripped  of  leaves  and 
set  where  he  wanted  them.  Those  trees 
have  developed  finely  and  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  in  Winter,  as  many  others  are 
about  the  place.  It  is  rather  strange 
here  that  so  few  people  grow  any  of  the 
broad-leaved  evergreen  shrubs.  The  holly 
is  common  in  the  woods,  and  the  dwarf 
smooth-leaved  Ilex  glabra  with  black 
berries  is  common  as  a  wayside  shrub. 
The  pine  forests  are  full  of  the  wax 
myrtle,  also  evergreen,  and  the  broad¬ 
leaved  English  laurel,  Lauroeerasus,  is 
hardy  here,  and  has  leaves  as  large  as 
Magnolia  grandi  flora.  We  grow  the 
Magnolia  tree  all  right,  but  there  is  a 
place  for  evergreen  shrubs.  I  grew  in 
North  Carolina  Osmanthusi  licifolius, 
which  makes  a  rapid-growing  evergreen 
shrub,  and  to  the  passing  observer  looks 
like  prickly-leaved  holly.  I  believe  that 
it  is  hardy  a  good  way  north  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Chinese  Azalea,  the  sin¬ 
gle  white  Alba,  is  hardy  in  New  York, 
and  I  think  that  Chinese  Azalea  pheeni- 
ceum  is  also  hardy  Pittosporum  Tobira 
is  hardy  at.  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  as  well  as 
Camellia  Japonica. 

In  some  of  the  old  places  here  there 
are  immense  old  box  bushes,  some  mounds 
of  greeu  20  or  more  feet.  But  there  are 
other  evergreens  wild  all  around  us.  and 
ignored,  not  because  they  lack  beauty, 
but  simply  because  they  are  common. 
There  are  few  shrubs  more  showy  in 
bloom  than  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  they 
are  abundant  on  sandy  ridges  all  around 
us  and  would  look  fine  in  the  garden. 
These,  too,  can  bo  moved  in  Spring  by 
taking  the  leaves  off.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
host  of  broad-leaved  evergreen  shrubs 
available  which  would  add  a  great  deal 
of  brightness  to  our  Winter  grounds.  The 
smooth-leaved  holly  of  the  Carolina  coast 
makes  larger  and  prettier  red  bunches  of 
berries  than  the  common  holly.  This  is 
Ilex  Cassine,  known  as  yaupou  in  the 
Cape  Fear  section.  How  far  North  it 
will  be  hardy  I  cannot  say,  but  it  stands 
well  in  Raleigh. 

Some  of  the  bush  honeysuckles  are 
very  desirable,  l.onicera  fragrans  blooms 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  February,  as  also 
does  Ixmieera  Standisbii.  I  believe 
these  are  perfectly  hardy.  While  their 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  they  scatter 
fragrance  all  around.  \v.  F.  massey. 


Protective  Wax  for  Trees 

Wax  for  protecting  frees  from  vermin, 
and  covering  grafts  and  wounds,  is  made 
as  follows:  20  lbs.  rosin,  10  qts.  alcohol. 
Cook  the  rosin  until  liquid.  Remove  from 
fire  and  let  stand  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  until  it  will  '‘take’'  the  alcohol.  If 
it  spits  and  foams  when  alcohol  is 
dropped  in  it.  it  is  too  hot.  lien  it 
does  net  spit,  pour  the  alcohol  in  and 
stir  quickly  and  thoroughly.  When  the 
stick  is  lifted  from  the  mass,  it  should 
drop  dean,  like  water.  If  it  drops 
stringy,  there  is  not  enough  alcohol  in  it. 
For  vermin,  it  is  applied  with  a  brush 
about  a  foot  up  the  tree.  In  US  years’ 
use.  no  damage  to  trees  has  been  noted. 
It  is  suitable  for  grafting  and  naintiug 
tree  wounds.  william  Walter, 

Orehardist  Seabrook  Farms,  N.  J. 


“Fa,  freight  is  goods  that  is  sent  by 
water  or  land,  isn’t  it?”  “Yes,  my  son.” 
“Well,  then,  how  is  it  that  when  it.  goes 
by  ship  it’s  a  cargo,  and  when  it  goei,  by 
car  it’s  a  shipment  ?’’— Boston  Transcript. 
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The  School  Question 


Uniform  Textbooks — Why? 

1.  Cost.  Textbooks  in  each  supervisory 
district  should  be  uniform  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  live  years.  Under  present 
conditions,  poor  families  have  to  buy  new 
books  every  time  they  move,  and  nearly 
every  time  there  is  a  change  of  teachers. 

2.  System.  Textbooks  should  be  uni¬ 
form  so  that  a  superintendent  of  schools 
could  give  tests  that  would  be  fair  to 
every  child  in  the  district.  In  this  way 
he  could  ascertain  at  least  once  or  twice 
a  year  what  progress  each  school  was 
making. 

3.  Enthusiasm.  Teachers  will  be  more 
enthusiastic  about  their  work  if  they 
know  they  are  working  the  same  method. 
At  conference  t hey  should  compare  notes 
and  have  au  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  have  accomplished. 

4.  Selection.  Also,  textbooks  should 

be  chosen  as  a  result  of  majority  choice 
of  all  teachers  in  supervisory  district. 
Trustees  and  boards  of  education  should 
adopt  books  approved  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  b.  o. 


The  Harvester  Company3 s 
Newest  Tractor 
McCormick-Deering  15-30 


Smooth-running,  long-lived,  economical!  Years  ahead  of  any  tractor  hereto¬ 
fore  produced!  Naturally  it  remained  for  the  Harvester  Company,  with 
long  time  tractor  and  farm  machine  experience  and  great  resources,  to 
bring  out  the  one  great  epoch-making  farm  power  value.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  stands  in  a  field  of  its  own — the  logical  choice  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  best  in  modern-day  farm  power. 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 
at  29  Points 

These  dust-proof,  quiet-running  bearings 
relieve  the  McCormick-Deering  15-30  of 
all  excess  friction  —  at  drawbar  or  belt 
work  the  power  of  the  4-cylinder,  valve- 
in-head,  kerosene  motor  is  delivered  with¬ 
out  strain  or  drag. 

In  fact,  every  unit  of  the  new  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  15-30  has  been  designed 


Remarks  on  the  School  Question 

I  have  been  following  the  articles  on 
the  rural  school  system,  uot  only  in  your 
publication,  bul  also  in  others,  As  yet 
I  have  seen  no  real  solution  offered  that 
adequately  meets  these  difficulties.  How¬ 
ever,  l  am  optimistic  enough  to  feel  sure 
that  there  must  be  one.  I  myself  have 
none  to  offer,  but  some  few  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  stand  out 
prominently.  The  rural  schools  and  their 
•  affairs  must  nor  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  farmers.  Consolidation  must  not 
be  forced.  Taxes  must  be  equalized  and 
other  conditions  improved. 

My  wife  is  a  rural  school  teacher,  my 
sister  was  one.  my  father  and  mother 
both  were  teachers,  my  own  children  go 
to  a  rural  school.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  I  am  interested  in  their  better¬ 
ment.  I  have  traveled  considerably 
through  a  major  portion  of  our  States, 
and  while  uot  greatly  interested  at 
the  time  in  schools.  I  did  notice  some 
good  systems.  Idaho,  for  instance,  had 
one  that  appealed  to  me.  There  were  no 
separate  school  taxes,  these  funds  being 
collected  by  the  State  with  the  regular 
taxes.  Each  district  had  three  trustees. 
They  hired  their  own  teacher,  kept  their 
school  in  repair,  consolidated  if  they 
wished.  The  Statu  paid  the  teachers' 
wages  upon  the  trustees*  order  through 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  also 
had  certain  restrictions  over  the  trustees 
to  insure  no  favoritism  or  excessive 
wages.  There  was  a  $tate  system  of 
textbooks  furnished  by  the  State.  This 
stops  many  petty  grafts  and  annoyances. 
For  the  past  three  years,  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  teachers.  1  have  been  requested  to 
furnish  three  different  kinds  of  books  for 
my  children,  and  having  the  publisher's 
catalogue  1  am  aware  that  our  local  mer¬ 
chant  charges  double  the  wholesale  price 
for  these  hooks. 

Textbooks  should  be  furnished  by  the 
State,  definite  books  for  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  so  that  people  moving  would 
not  be  forced  to  buy  a  different  set  of 
books  every  time  they  passed  from  one 
district  to  another,  or  to  keep  pence  in 
the  community,  at  the  whim  of  every 
teacher. 

The  problem  of  taxation  is  about  the 
biggest  one.  I  expect  to  pay  this  year 
in  school  and  State  taxes  between  So  and 
SG  a  hundred.  Why,  if  I  invest  $1,000 
in  land,  must  I  he  obliged  to  pay  the 
Government  $50?  If  I  invest  it  in  chick¬ 
ens  it  costs  tne  nothing,  and  the  returns 
are  far  greater.  If  in  bonds  or  mort¬ 
gages  I  am  not  taxed,  but  have  the  free 
returns.  If  a  neighbor  borrows  $1,000 
from  me  and  buys  land  he  pays  me  $G0 
a  year  and  the  taxes  of  $50  more.  Rather 
a  costly  loan  for  him.  Under  this  system 
where  is  there  any  incentive  for  a  person 
to  own  land? 

If  I  may  offer  a  bit  of  advice  or  warn¬ 
ing.  I  would  say  that  ni  the  present  riivu- 
the  farmers  are  restless,  sort  of  seething 
inside:  they  are  feeling  the  prick  of  the 
goad,  and  they  do  not  exactly  understand 
why  the  punishment  is  intlicted.  Any 
little  tiling  might  cause  the  resentment 
to  flare  up  into  action.  It  is  not  a  good 
time  for  politicians  or  any  others  to  mon¬ 
key  much  with  them.  Justice  had  best 


for  long  life,  economy,  full  power,  and 
operating  comfort. 

The  McCormick-Deering  15-30,  like  all 
Harvester  tractors,  is  an  all-purpose  farm 
power  plant.  It  is  equipped  with  bo. 
pulley,  large  steel  platform,  wide  fenders, 
throttle  governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  re¬ 
liable  brakes,  and  removable  angle  lugs. 

You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  latest  tractor  achievement.  Jlsk  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  complete  details  or  vorite  for  our  new  catalog. 
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‘THE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PHt'NIJiG  SHEAR 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cats  Fasts* 


Patented 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  S.  DIVISION  AYE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


High  School  Tuition 

On  page  1250  I  notice  the  inquiry 
about  payment  of  high  school  tuition  by 
a  district  having  no  high  school;  also  that 
you  state  t lie  tuition  must  bo  paid.  This 
is  quite  all  right  for  pupils  who  arc  genu¬ 
ine  residents,  but  how  about  those  who 
come  into  a  family  ostensibly  to  become  a 
part  of  that  family,  but  in  reality  to  take 
advantage  of  high  school  privileges?  Is 
there  anv  way  of  forcing  these  to  pay 
their  own  tuition?  MRS.  N.  B.  B. 

A  parent  or  guardian  could  not  require 
the  payment  of  excess  tuition  (above  the 
$50  paid  by  the  State!  for  a  child  unless 
the  parent  or  guardian  was  a  qualified 
voter  in  the  district  that  he  asks  to  pay 
the  excess  tuition. 


IIDI  KTY  COMBINATION 
JrLLA  CUTTER  and 

Grinding  Mill 

Grind*  alfalfa, 
-v.  ■  ‘  -  ■ 

f  Js' koflir  corn  arid  null} 
-  I  jy  maiii.  in  (ho  head, 
a  either  ecru. r»»<i|y  «>r  mLii'd 

A  mg'  in  varied  protwrtiooa  with 
SfC*  com  on  the  cob,  with  or  with- 

out  shucks,  oats.  ryo.  barley, 
corn  find  *11  other  grains. 
55,  '  SULLY  GUARANTEED 

v|  ,9  9  J„aL4o  ««t. 


Loakl  Sm  What  You  fief— Special  WITTE 

Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  whee  1 
truck— easy  to  move.  Direct  Goa  red.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  swing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw — our  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger — steady  running— worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee— Cash  or  Terms— Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  smaU  extracost.  Catalog  Free, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

189. 8  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mow 
1898  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BT  OSK  BIX.  If*  KING  OK  THK  WOODS.  «»,«*  money  sod 
backache.  Send  for  KKKK  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machino  Co.,  1005  East  75tti  St.  Chicago,  ill, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Milk  Producers  Must  Get  Together 

The  one  organization  through  which  the  farmers  were  selling  their  milk 
for  several  years  broke  up  last  year  as  a  result  of  differing  opinions  over 
certain  fundamental  policies.  One  group,  now  represented  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  dissociation,  built  up  its  organization  around  the  principle 
of  the  centrally  farmer-owned  and  operated  milk  industry  under  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  control.  Another  group,  representing  the  plants  in  the  Eastern  States 
Milk  Producers.  Inc.,  built  Up  its  organization  around  the  locally-owned  and 
operated  co-operative,  putting  the  responsibility  for  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  each  plant  in  the  hands  of  its  patrons,  but  keeping  each  plant 
in  touch  with  market  conditions  through  the  central  organization.  A  thinl 
group,  composed  of  the  farmers  who  are  patrons  of  the  Sheffield  organization, 
was  built  up  around  its  market.  The  fourth  group,  known  as  the  non-pooling 
group,  is  mainly  composed  of  those  who  are  patrons  of  dealer  plants. 

For  the  past  year  the  farmers  represented  in  each  group  and  their  leaders 
have  been  spending  too  much  time  in  discussing  the  mistakes  which  have 
lesulted  in  the  split  of  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  too  much  destructive 
criticism;  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  wrongs,  real  or  fancied;  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  points  on  which  these  groups  differ. 
The  mistakes  and  shortcomings  which  will  be  found  in  every  co-operative 
effort  have  had  too  much  publicity,  and  the  real  solid  construction  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  different  groups  has  not  had  its  proper  recognition.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  this  lias  been  to  develop  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  different 
groups.  It  has  brought  the  repelling  and  not  the  attracting  forces  into  play. 
It  has  created  an  attitude  of  mind  among  a  great  many  farmers  which  makes 
each  one  feel  that  the  one  who  disagrees  with  him  is  working  against  him. 
They  think  of  their  differences  and  not  of  the  things  they  have  and  should 
do  in  common. 

Such  being  the  ease,  what  can  be  done?  Shall  we  spend  all  of  our  time 
trying  to  convince  the  men  in  these  three  groups  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and 
that  they  should  he  in  the  fourth  group?  With  men  constituted  us  they  are, 
with  the  different  ways  of  thinking,  which  lias  resulted  in  the  present  split, 
little  can  be  expected  from  a  continuation  of  their  efforts. 

Shall  we  endeavor  to  pit  one  farmer  group  against  the  other  in  the  hope 
that  the  best  will  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  be  tbe  strongest 
and  only  one  because  the  other  has  been  killed?  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  besides  being  absolutely  wrong  in  principle. 

Shall  we  let  each  go  its  own  way  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  pervading 
5,11 — eaeli  ready  at  any  time  to  spring  at  the  other’s  throat?  Each  jealous 
and  suspicious,  ambitious  and  greedy  for  power.  This  condition,  just  short 
of  fratricidal  war,  parallels  the  condition  of  Europe  for  a  decade  prior  to  1014. 

Or  shall  we  spend  some  of  our  time  in  thinking  of  what  these  groups 
have  in  common,  of  what  they  can  and  would  like  to  do  working  together? 

If  it  is  obvious  that  tbe  farmers  will  not  within  the  near  future  all  be 
put  in  one  group:  if  a  critical  situation  exists  which  demands  immediate 
attention ;  if  no  one  or  two  of  these  groups,  working  alone  or  together,  can 
relieve  tbe  dairyman’s  desperate  condition,  and  if  they  have  in  common  a 
great  many  fundamental  things,  they  would  like  to  do  in  common,  why  not. 
spend  a  littlo.  time  in  discussing  some  plan  of  co-operation  between  these 
different  groups?  By  pulling  together,  no  matter  how  inefficiently,  they  can 
accomplish  more  than  they  can  by  pulling  apart,  or  by  lighting  each  other. 

Group  co-operation  does  not  mean  a  merger  of  these  organizations  into 
one  group:  it  does  not  mean  an  illegal  combination;  it  does  not  mean  a  sur¬ 
render  of  any  of  the  principles  which  have  caused  one  group  to  differ  from 
the  others. 

Group  co-operation  means  facing  the  situation  as  it  is:  recognizing  the 
tendency  of  men  to  differ  and  the  immediate  inability  to  convince  them  all 
that  any  one  plan  is  best.  It  means  developing  a  liberal  mind  and  co-operative 
mental  attitude  among  men  and  groups,  both  farmers  and  dealers,  who  are 
at  present  almost  bankrupt,  partly  because  of  lack  of  harmony  among  them. 
li  means  that  dairy  organizations  should  profit  by  ihe  experience  of  business 
men  in  all  other  lines  and  secure  for  themselves  the  same  benefits  that  all 
other  business  men  secure  through  their  trade  associations  by  group  co-opera¬ 
tion.  a  PRODUCER. 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  state  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Although  there  has  been  an  upward 
tendency  in  the  apple  market  during  the 
past  month  or  so,  last  week  saw  little 
change  in  the  New  York  market.  A  2%- 
inch  Baldwin,  showing  good  color  and 
condition,  sold  around  $4.2.1  per  barrel, 
while  Greenings  averaged  a  little  more. 
The  pear  market  has  been  a  dull  one, 
and  prices  changed  but  little.  Most  of 
the  Eastern  pears  how  being  offered  on 
the  wholesale  ma'ket  are  Ki offers,  al¬ 
though  other  varieties  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  storage.  The  estimated  crop 
of  pears  for  the  United  States  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  was  over  17,700,000  bushels.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  activity  to  'the 
cranberry  market,  and  the  arrivals  of 
Eastern  grapes  has  been  very  light ;  in 
fact,  the  season  is  practically  over  for 
the  New  York  State  growers.  Quinces 
are  also  about  done  for  the  season. 

Danish  cabbage  sold  on  a  dull  market 
and  at  low  prices  again  last  week,  best 
Danish  seed  ranging  $1,0  io  $12  per  ton, 
occasionally  $15,  wholesale.  A  year  ago 
Danish  cabbage  wholesaled  around  $40 
per  ton  in  New  York’;  but  this  year’s 
estimated  crop  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year’s.  The  harvesting  of  cabbage  is 
practically  over,  and  fifmsidernhlc  _<man.- 


litios  have  gone  into  storage,  but  there 
is  still  some  “clean  up”  stuff  in  the  fields, 
and  when  this  is  out  of  the  way  dealers 
are  hoping  for  higher  prices.  About  as 
much  cabbage  has  already  been  moved  as 
was  shipped  during  the  entire  season  last 
year.  Danish  cabbage  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y,  I  district  has  been  selling  chiefly 
at  $7  to  $8  per  ton  bulk,  f.  o.  b.,  and 
about  the  middle  of  November  ’kraut 
factories  could  get  domestic  stock  for  $2 
or  $4  a  ton,  and  Danish  at  $5.  There  is 
some  indication  of  reduced  cabbage  acre¬ 
age  in  Florida,  according  to  Government 
reports,  Carlot  receipts  of  potatoes  for 
the  week  ending  November  18  were  about 
”70  carloads,  or  about  70  carloads  heavier 
thau  for  the  week  previous.  Tbe  demand 
was  light,  movement  limited  and  market 
generally  dull,  with  few  changes  in  prices. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  better  time  to 
the  sweet  potato  market,  especially  East¬ 
ern  Shore,  although  the  market  has  not 
been  very  active.  Onions  were  in  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  about  two-thirds  of  them 
coming  from  the  Middle  Western  States. 
New  York  State  is  well  adapted  for 
celery,  and  growers  in  Hint  State  are 
now  supplying  most  of  the  celery  shipped 
to  the  New  York  market.  Receipts  have 
been  moderate,  averaging  about  20  car¬ 
loads  a  week,  and  the  market  held  steady. 
Nearby  States  no  longer  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  lettuce  market,  which 
they  practically  enjoyed  during  October, 
as  several  Southern  and  Western  States 
are  now  shipping  t<>  Eastern  markets. 
Lettuce  has  been  dull  and  weak,  with 
much  inferior  stock  offered.  Spinach  and 
string  beans  sold  well,  if  good,  and  cauli¬ 
flower  was  steady  to  firm  for  good  stock. 
Carrots  dull. 


EGOS 

Receipts  of  eggs  continue  light  and  the 
market  has  been  firm  on  high-grade  fresh 
gathered  eggs,  prices  advancing  about  5c 
per  dozen  for  the  week  ending  November 
20.  l’riees  on  the  fine  qualities  of  nearby 
hennery  white  have  been  too  high  for  the 
demand,  and  although  supplies  were  light, 
the  tendency  toward  accumulations 
caused  prices  on  this  grade  to  drop  0  to 
S)<*  per  dozen.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  pullet  eggs,  and  Pacific 
roast  eggs  were  freely  offered,  and  the 
latter  also  bad  a  tendency  to  decline.  A 
good  movement  of  cold  storage  eggs  was 
reported,  the  reduction  of  holdings  in 
New  York  annum  ling  to  nearly  100.000 
cases  from  November  12  to  20.  inclusive, 
leaving  817.074  eases  on  baud  on  the 
20th.  compared  with  727. 70S  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  according  to  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Cold  storage 
eggs  have  been  wholesaling  mostly  at  20c 
or  under. 

POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  was  generally 
firm,  especially  on  good  to  fancy.  Heavy 
fowl  have  been  selling  al  a  premium,  and 
chickens  were  in  good  demand.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  ducks  was  forced  up  until  buyers 
refused  to  meet  the  prices,  resulting  in  a 
lower  market.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  turkeys,  but  receipts  so 
far  have  been  light,  and  the  outlook  is 
still  uncertain  regarding  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  market.  The  market  was  firm  most 
of  the  week,  but  increased  receipts  caused 
a  decline  to  45c  for  freight  and  4S<-  lb. 
for  express  live  turkeys  on  the  20tli. 
Competition  among  the  buyers  caused 
prices  to  advance  recently  in  producing 
sections  on  both  live  and  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  according  to  current  reports.  By 
the  prices  paid  if  is  evident  that,  tbe 
operators  are  of  tbe  opinion  that  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  arc  such  that  the  public 
is  willing  to  pay  as  high  or  higher  prices 
than  prevailed  last  year.  A  year  ago 
best  fresh-killed  Western  turkeys  ranged 
54  to  58c  a  pound  in  New  York  just  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving,  a  premium  being  paid 
on  these  prices  for  best  nearby  stock. 
Fresh-killed  chickens  were  in  heavy  sup¬ 
ply.  but  the  market  held  steady  under  a 
good  demand.  The  market  on  fowl  was 
generally  weak  and  prices  averaged  lower. 

BAY  AX'D  STRAW 

Plenty  of  hay  has  been  coming  into 
the  market,  but  little  No.  1  Timothy  was 
offered.  The  market  has  been  slow  and 
irregular,  especially  on  No.  3,  and  lower 
grades  of  hay.  Receipts  of  rye  straw 
were  light,  and  the  demand  lists  been 
fairly  good.  Oat  straw  held  firm  under 
light  offerings.  R-  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

.TO  1 1  X  SO  X  CITY —  EXD1COTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  l>c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  per  R>.,  IS  to  25c; 
round  steak,  lb..  22  to  24c;  lamb 
chops,  lb..  20  to  25c;  mutton,  lb..  1'*  to 
25c;  sausage,  lb.,  lsc;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c; 
pork  chops,  li,.t  22c;  pork  loin,  lb..  27c; 
sliced  ham.  lb..  20  to  35c;  bacon,  lb., 
20c;  veal  cutlet,  lb„  25c:  veal  loaf,  lit.. 
25c;  rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c;  dressed,  lb.. 
20c;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  each,  $0. 

Live  Poultry.  Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  iNe;  geese  and  ducks,  lb., 
32c;  broilers,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  35c; 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb..  40c; 
broilers,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  75c:  brown.  75c; 
ordinary,  70.-;  duck  eggs.  SO.- ;  milk,  <|t„ 
10c;  buttermilk,  <|t ..  5c:  skim-milk,  qt.. 
5c:  cream,  qt..  80c;  creamery  butter, 
prints,  50c;  best  dairy.  4Sc;  cheese, 
cream,  lb.,  31c;  skim.  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  roll.  5c;  pimento  cheese.  Toll.  I Oe. 

Apples,  buM  75c  to  $1.35;  beds,  bn.. 
$1.30;  beans,  <|t..  10c;  celery,  bunch, 

10c;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c;  carrots,  lb., 
4c;  cucumbers,  each.  3  to  4c;  greens, 
peek,  15c;  horseradish,  bottle.  10c;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  beads.  5c;  Boston,  bead.  5c; 
onions,  dry.  lb..  Sc;  green,  bunch,  5c; 
potatoes,  bu..  00c  ;  pumpkins,  each,  5  to 
10c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  21gC ;  spinach, 
peck.  15c;  rutabagas,  bu..  SOc. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  tie;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card.  23c:  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  sweet  eider,  gal..  35c. 

SYRACUSE  pniuc  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c:  heavy,  lb..  12c; 
veal.  lb..  10c;  mutton,  lb..  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.' — Ducks,  lb..  22  to  27c; 
chickens,  lb..  10  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  19  to 
25c;  geese,  lb..  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c  to  $1 . 

Dressed  Poultry.  Ducks,  lb..  38  to 
40c;  chickens,  lb..  25  to  10c;  geese,  lb., 
40  to  45c:  rabbits,  dressed.  lb.._35  to  40c. 

Eggs,  85  to  !)5c ;  duck  cjigs,  75  to  SOc; 
butter.  Ib„  50  to  00c ;  Italian  choose,  lb.. 
40c:  honey,  <jt..  75c;  cap.  20  to  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  81.75;  grapes,  lb., 
3%c:  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25:  quinces, 
bu.,  $1,50;  liicknrytnlts.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
beans.  Lima.  bu..  $3.25;  dry,  bu.,  $4; 
beets,  duz.  bunches.  30c;  beets,  bu..  $1  : 
cabbage,  doz.  beads,  30  to  50c :  carrots, 
doz.  hunches,  30c;  liu..  05  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  hunches,  40  to  00c :  eggplant,  each, 
15  to  25c;  endive,  doz,  heads,  25  to  75c  : 
garlic,  lb..  15c;  lot  lime,  ietil.  doz..  2o  to 
40c;  Boston,  doz..  40  to  90c;  onions, 
croon,  doz.  bunches.  20c  ;  dry.  bu.,  05c  to 
$1  ;  potatoes,  bu..  70  to  75c:  small,  bu., 
30  to  45c;  parsnips,  doz.  bunches,  30c: 
bu.,  s5e  to  $1  ;  roniaiue,  doz.  heads,  50 


to  7oc;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  35c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75c  'to  $1  ;  pumpkins,  crate, 
$1  ;  turnips,  on.,  75c  to  $1;  Hubbard 
squash,  each.  10  to  20c;  lb.,  2  to  3c. 

llav.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$17;  No.  3,  $14;  Timothy,  $20;  straw, 
ton,  $10  to  $1S. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 
November  23.  1922 
The  Milk  Outlook 

The  low  price  of  milk  paid  producers 
for  some  time  back  and  the  high  cost  of 
feed  and  other  supplies  lias  again  demon¬ 
strated  the  slow  but  sure  power  of 
economic  law.  Dairymen  have  stopped 
heavy  grain  feeding,  and  consequently 
large  production.  Many  have  reduced 
their  herds.  Some  have  sold  out  entirely. 
Heifer  calves  are  not  being  raised.  In 
consequence  milk  is  scarce.  Butter  and 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products  are  up 
in  price.  Liquid  milk  dealers  are  short 
of  milk  for  their  trade  and  are  scrambling 
around  to  hunt  up  a  supply  to  hold  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  is  true  of  both  the  pooled 
and  non-pooled  milk  as  to  the  New  York 
City  supply,  which  includes  a  population 
in  and  around  the  city  of  about  8,000,000 
people. 

Conferences  are  being  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  prices  as  we  go  to  press.  The  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  group  have  agreed  on  $3.09'% 
flat  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  net 
to  producers  in  the  201-210-mile  zone. 
This  is  an  increase  of  37  cents  over 
November  price.  The  League  and  other 
groups  have  not  announced  prices  as  our 
forms  close. 
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Common  to  good.. 

;r> 

(ft 

.55 

Storage  . . . 

.25 

(ft 

.33 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

*65 

(ft 

.0,0 

( ’ninmon  to  good .  . 

.40 

(ft 

.52 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.3(5 

Of 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.8,0 

( ft 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.18 

(ft 

OO 

.#  >.  i 

Roosters  . 

.10 

(ft 

.18 

1  lucks  . 

.28 

(ft 

OQ 
.*  >— 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

(ft 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

4  00 

(ft 

1000 

Dark  . 

2.50 

ft 

3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

(Tf 

2.00 

Per  bid . 

2.50 

(ft 

9.00 

Pears.  Seckel  bid.  .  . 

4.00 

(ft 

7.50 

Ki offer,  bid . 

1 .25 

(ft 

4  00 

Quinces,  bu . 

.00 

(ft 

1.75 

Cranberries,  bid.  ... 

8  OO 

(ft 

14.00 

VEGETAB 

a  ES 

Beets,  100  bunches.  . 

2  00 

(ft 

2.75 

Parrots,  bu . 

.  1  •> 

(ft 

1.00 

1  ’nbbage.  100  lbs .... 

.  1  »» 

(ft 

.90 

Eggplant,  bu . 

::  oo 

(ft 

8.50 

Lettuce,  btl . 

.50 

(ft 

1 .75 

'  tiliolis,  1 1  KI  lbs . 

1.25 

(ft 

2  25 

Peppers,  bu . 

1  00 

(ft 

3.00 

Radishes,  loo  b’m-hs. 

1.50 

(ft 

2  00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

1.12 

Squash,  bid . 

1.50 

0} 

1 .75 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

(ft 

0  00 

Tomatoes,  ti-till  crate 

2.00 

(ft 

4  00 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

(ft 

.85 

Turnips,  bid . 

1 .25 

(ft 

1 .75 

Cucumbers,  bn . 

4.00 

(ft 

8  <  H> 

Limn  heuns,  bu . 

5.00 

(ft 

7  OO 

Kale,  bbl . 

.50 

(ft 

.75 

Watercress,  100  bells. 

2.00 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1.50 

(ft 

l.liO 

I  ong  1  sland.  ISO  lbs. 

2.85 

(ft 

3  0O 

Maine.  1x0  lbs . 

2.35 

(ft 

2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bid.. 

1.00 

(ft 

1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

llav.  No.  1.  Timothy. 

24.00 

(ft  25  00 

No.  2  . '. 

22  00 

(ft  23.00 

No,  3  . 

19.00 

(ft  21  Oo 

Glover  mixed  . 

19.00 

(ft  23.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

23.00 

(ft  25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk- 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

<  !rade  It.  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pi. 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt  .  . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

But  term  ilk,  qt . 


Cream,  heavy.  %  pt. 
Butter,  best  . 

.57 

(ft 

( 'iieese  . 

.32 

ft 

Eggs  Best,  doz.  ...... 

.95 

ft 

Gathered  . 

.55 

ft 

Fowls  . 

.35 

ft 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

ft 

Turkeys,  1b . 

.55 

Cft 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

ft 

Onions,  lb . 

.05 

ft 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.10 

ft 

Cabbage,  bead . 

05 

.18 
.15 
.10 
.12 
28 
.17 
.10 
.30 
.00 
.37 
1 .00 
.75 
.45 
.50 
.05 
.08 
.10 
.15 
10 


Cheyenne  in  Tl’«r  Bonnet 

as  we  were  ready  to  start  in  full  Indian 
costume — a  dark  dross  trimmed  with  elk 
teeth,  moccasins  and  necklace  of  more 
than  a  dozen  strands  of  heads  The  dresses 
are  quite  valuable,  and  they  are  very 
proud  of  them,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
as  pretty  as  the  buckskin  ones  that  are 
headed  and  fringed. 

It  is  hard  to  get  the  children,  especially 
the  girl  a.  to  speak  or  t  when  you  meet 
them:  sometimes  they'll  grin  and  maybe 
mumble  something  that  is  very  indistinct 
and  at  other  times  they’ll  blirv  their  head 
in  their  blanket  and  perhaps  run  as  fast 
as  they  can  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Ready  to  Speak  Her  Piece 

There  are  on  this  reservation  three 
field  matrons,  who  take  up  the  work  of 
training  the  girls  when  the  teacher  leaves 
off.  These  workers  go  into  the  homes 
and  show  the  squaws  how  to  keep  their 
homes  clean,  how  to  wash  and  how  to 
make  hreatl.  and  then  will  have  certain 
days  when  the  squaws  can  go  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  house  and  tinder  the  supervision 
of  the  field  matron  learn  to  sew.  This 
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One  little  Indian  girl  who  attends  my 
school  c  >mes  each  day  neatlv  dressed  and 
her  hair  nicely  combed,  but  as  soon  as 
school  is  out  at  night  she  will  "beat  it" 
for  home,  and  soon  appears  in  her  blanket. 
We  had  a  program  at  Christmas  time, 
and  in  talking  with  the  children  about 
their  clothing  she  had  told  me  that  she 
expected  to  wear  her  host  dress.  She 
was  the  jwsscssor  of  a  neat  little  navy 
middy  suit,  so  I  supposed  that  was  the 
garment ;  but.  b>.  and  behold,  the  night 
of  the  entertainment  she  appeared  just 


Summer  they  were  taught  to  cam  vege¬ 
table  by  the  cold-pack  method,  and  they 
also  made  jelly  from  the  choke-cherries 
that,  grow  along  the  creeks.  It  is  also 
these  ladies’  duty  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  especially  when  there  are  young 
babies,  l  util  a  year  ago  all  Cheyenne 
children  had  been  born  in  the  native  way 
—  by  the  help  of  the  medicine  men. 

Each  school  makes  a  garden  and  spends 
part  of  the  time  during  the  last  two 
months  iu  caring  for  it.  The  products 
are  gathered  and  are  placed  in  the  cellar 
to  Lie  used  for  the  school  dinners  during 
the  Call  and  Winter  months.  Mere,  too, 
is  a  follow-up  worker  for  the  hoys  in  the 
person  of  the  fanner,  who  takes  up  the 
work  where  the  teacher  leaves  off.  He 
goes  from  one  home  to  another,  showing, 
encouraging  and  trying  to  induce  the  In¬ 
dians  to  raise  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and 
feed.  Some  do  try,  and  have  fair  homes, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  live  for  to¬ 
day  only,  expecting  the  Government  to 
care  for  them  on  the  morrow  should  they 
need  it. 

Many  of  them  have  cattle  marked  with 
their  private  brand,  which  run  at  large 
and  feed  on  the  rich,  juicy  grasses  during 
the  Summer  months,  ana  are  cared  for 
1>,\  their  owner  in  Winter  There  is  also 
a  tribal ‘herd  of  about  5,000  head  that  is 
owned  by  the  Indians  and  looked  alter 
by  the  stock  insnpctnr  and  his  helpers. 
Each  Fall  several  trainloads  are  shipped 
to  Omaha,  and  the  proceeds  are  returned 
t  >  the  office  here,  and  the  owners  are 
given  credit,  and  then  the  money  is  di¬ 
vided  into  12  parts  and  they  can  draw 
it  out  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  The 
r<  turns  from  the  tribal  herd  are  nlaced 
in  the  emergency  fund  and  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribe. 

This  way  of  handling  the  cattle  money 
may  seem  a  bit  strange,  but  after  one  is 


around  these  people  for  a  few  months 
and  learns  their  ways,  we  fully  under¬ 
stand  why  the  present  plan  has  been 
adopted.  A  Cheyenne  just  can't  keep 
money.  When  pay  day  comes,  every  In¬ 
dian  on  this  portion  of  the  reservation 
that  has  any  money  coming  is  at  the  of¬ 
fice  bright  and  early,  at  least  a  half-hour 
before  the  opening  time.  After  they  re¬ 
ceive  it  they  take  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  store,  and  buy.  buy.  buy  until  every 
penny  is  gone.  They  usually  start  their 
purchases  by  buying  a  quantity  of  seed 
beads,  then  what  clothing  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  then  food — they  seldom  ask 
prices  and  usually  buy  what  appeals  to 
the  eye.  Armour's  5-1  b.  cans  of  hash  are 
a  favorite,  as  it  can  be  eaten  without 
any  preparation — canned  peaches,  roast 
beef  and  anything  that  will  not  nerd 
cooking  usually  constitutes  most  of  their 
buys.  The  Children  get  plenty  of  candy, 
and  then  after  all  is  spent  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  eaten,  they  get  along  n>  best 
they  can  until  ration  day.  two  weeks  later, 
helps  them  out.  Of  course,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  who  spend  their  money  wisely, 
but  even  at  that  I  have  never  heard  c if 
a  miser  among  them  Cheyennes. 

"Ration  day"  c-omes  «.n’  the  fourth  Fri¬ 
day  of  each  month  and  is  mid  wav  be¬ 
tween  pay  days.  This  gives  to  each  full 
blood  and  to  each  member  of  the  family 
the  food  provided  by  T’ncle  Sam.  and  is 
apportioned  this  way  for  each  individual  t 
Five  pounds  flour.  5  lbs.  heef  i  this  comes 
from  the  tribal  herd).  1  lb.  sugar.  1  lb. 
coffee,  and  then  baking  powder,  salt  and 
soap. 

The  reservation  belongs  to  the  United 
Stares,  so  people  residing  here  cannot 
vote  or  hold  office;  and  any  statutory 
offence  that  is  committed  is  given  a  hear¬ 
ing.  and  if  found  guilty  is  tried  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Helena.  Minor  Indian 
troubles  are  settled  in  "Indian  Court.” 
which  meets  each  month.  They  settle 
troubles,  grant  divorces  and  punish  those 
found  gambling. 

Gamtding  is  the  greatest  vice  the  agent 
has  to  contend  with.  They  gamble  with 
both  cards  and  au  outfit  made  of  bones 
and  wire,  and  the  squaws  are  as  bad  as 
the  men.  They  gamble  away  their  cloth¬ 


ing,  their  bedding  and  their  food.  The 
agent  will  scud  detectives  to  spy  on  the 
homes  to  locate  the  gambling,  and  then 
they  will  be  put  in  jail  and  fed  sit  the 
hotel.  During  this  period  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  saw  wood  and  do  other  odd  jobs 
around  the  Agency.  The  children,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  are  well  educated 
in  gambling.  The  teacher  of  the  “Day 
School"  was  telling  me  of  a  stunt  that 
happened  just  before  Christmas.  The 
children  had  been  doing  some  paper  cut¬ 
ting  and  he  noticed  that  they  were  un¬ 
usually  particular  to  pick  up  every  scrap 
they  did  not  use,  so  he  supposed  they 
liked  the  bright  colors.  One  day  a  few 
weeks  later  he  happened  in  on  them  un¬ 
expectedly  and  found  the  girls  cuddled 
down  in  one  cornpr  very  much  interested 
in  what  they  had  before  them,  and  on 
investigation  he  found  that  they  had. 
with  these  scraps,  manufactured  a  com 
■  •  let  k  of  e:  rds  and  w  ere  then  deeply 
interested  in  a  game  of  poker.  We  all 
know  what  happened  to  the  cards. 

The  men.  more  than  women,  dress  in 
civilized  clothes,  and  all  wpar  high-crown 
hats.  Their  hair  is  long  and  braided  in 
three  braids  and  on  festive  occasions  is 
wound  with  bright  colored  yarn.  The 
young  men  keep  their  hair  short,  but  thev 
wear  very  bright  shirts — green,  red,  yei- 
low  or  large  conspicuous  plaids.  The 
men.  especially  the  older  aes.  are  very 
careful  of  their  heads;  if  pven  a  little 
chilly  they  will  rie  a  silk  handkerchief 
over  their  heads  before  putting  on  their 
hats.  The  squaws  wear  their  hair  iu  two 
braids  usually,  bur  if  in  mourning  they 
lot  it  hang  loose  in  a  sort  of  a  tangle. 
Their  dresses  are  made  in  a  style  all 
their  own.  known  as  "squaw  style."  but 
it  is  up-to-date,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  one-piece.  Moccasins  on  the  older  and 
shoes  on  the  younger,  and  a  blanket. 

I-ingerip  and  its  uses  are  entire  stran¬ 
gers  to  them.  When  cold  weather  first 
appears  they  add  an  extra  dress,  and 
when  'colder  still  another  and  another, 
until  they  are  comfortable.  Ry  close  in¬ 
spection  of  Rosie  Grazy-Mule's  attire  at 
neck,  sleeves  and  the  bottom  I  found  she 
had  on  just  six  dresses.  They  carry  their 
(Continued  on  Page  i.423 ) 


KAYSO — The  Casein  Spreader 

Spreads  the  Spray  and  M a\es  It  Stay 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc. 


175  Franklin  Street  '  New  York 


With 

Kayso 


Without 

Kayso 


gives  complete  coverage  —  Ordinary 
spray  collects  in  drops  on  smooth  sur- 
Wifgp-  faces  of  buds,  twigs,  branches,  leaves  and 
fruit,  leaving  large  unprotected  spaces  be- 
tween.  Kayso  enables  you  to  cover  your  trees  conv 
pletely  with  a  protecting  film  of  spray,  leaving  no 
unprotected  spaces. 


- -  ^UlOUU 

cause  mottled  coloring  of  the  skin,  making  the  fruit 
unsightly  and  producing  spray  blemishes.  Kayso 
spreads  the  spray  in  an  even  film — allows  the  fruit 
to  color  fully  and  reduces  arsenical  burns. 


Kayso  keeps  spray  from  washing  off — Rains  wash 
off  the  poisons  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  your 
sprays.  Kayso  will  hold  the  poisons  on  your  trees 
long  after  the  ordinary  spray  washes  off. 

Kayso  makes  spraying  more  economical  —  Because 
of  increased  spreading  and  wetting  properties  a  tank 
of  spray  containing  Kayso  will  cover  more  trees  than 
ordinary  spray.  Kayso  reduces  waste  of  spray  by 
preventing  it  from  collecting  in  drops  and  rolling 
off  the  smooth  surfaces  of  fruit,  leaves  and  bark, 
leaving  them  unprotected  or  only  partially  protected. 


FOR  DORMANT  SPRAY 

The  dormant  spray  kills  by  contact.  The  micro' 
scopic  spores  of  Brown  Rot,  Scab,  Curl  Leaf  and 
San  Jose  Scale  on  the  uncovered  spaces  will  grow 
and  infect  the  whole  tree. 

Kayso  makes  the  drops  of  spray  run  to  ether, 
spreads  the  poison  into  the  small  crevices  where  the 
pests  seek  protection  in  winter  and  keeps  the  poison 
from  readily  washing  off. 

Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circular. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


SAN  FRANCISCO  '  CHICAGO  '  LOS  ANGELES 


DEALERS  who  have  not  already  stocked  Kayso 
should  take  notice  that  Kayso  is  used  throughout 
the  United  States.  Be  ready  to  supply  your  trade. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  pack' 
age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-i 

J'lame _ _ _ _ 


Address 
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der  if  something  aint  done.  I’ve  got  to 
do  it." 

lie  turned  and  walked  back  to  .Toab’s 
house,  and  taking  a  neighbor's  privilege 
walked  right  in  at  the  back  door.  Mary 
and  the  strange  man  were  sittiug  on  the 
lounge,  and  both  started  up  as  the  old 
man  entered. 

"Mis’  Henshaw-,  I’m  your  neighbor, 
and  I’ve  known  your  man  ever  since  he 
was  a  hoy.  I  don’t  know  who  this 
strange  man  is,  but  something’s  wrong. 
.1  on b  saw  you  with  your  going  on,  and 
he’s  gone  back  to  the  woods,  ax  in  hand 
and  murder  iu  his  heart.  From  appear¬ 
ances  1  don't  blame  him.  but  you  must 
have  some  excuse  for  all  this.  I  can’t 
believe  it  of  you  yet." 
aid  geese  flying  Mary  looked  at  the  strange  man  and 
about  what  one  smiled. 

viug  Day  ought  .  “Why.  .Uncle  Isaac,  don  t  you  recog- 
,  .  mze  him  i 

'  of  older  people  The  old  man  put  on  his  spectacles  and 
ui  of  life.  peered  at  the  strange  face  for  a  moment, 

irv  "  said  Joab,  Then  he  held  out  his  hand  and  smiled. 

i  Vhe  bad-  door  “Wbv-  Charlie,  I’m  mighty  glad  to  see 
t  the  back  d  .  yotu  jjut  doab  wj]i  do  something  terri- 

ys  had  his  wood  j^e  if  you  don't  act  quick  !” 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


WHEN  two  pieces  of  lead  pipe  are  to  be 
made  into  one  continuous  tube,  the 
plumber  melts  a  piece  of  solder  and  applies  it 
to  the  joint,  using  a  cloth  pad  to  cover  his 
hand. 

He  “wipes”  and  smooths  the  quickly-cool¬ 
ing  alloy  around  the  joint.  When  the  job  is 
done  the  pipes  are  solidly  joined,  the  wiped 
joint  looking  like  a  swelling  of  the  pipe. 


t  1aal*  w  Willi  i  ue  sm*ui  wuivuci  un  iuc 

the  hill  when  a  strange,  rough-looking  lo(J  graspe(1  his  nx  and  with 

man  came  slowly  down  the  road  and  strange  shining  eyes  watched  the  ap- 

turned  in  at  the  gate.  After  some  little  preaching  figure.  At  the  edge  of  the 

,  ..  v.  lto1i.aj  cir.«-iv  mi  f.-i  the  woods  the  man  left  the  lane  and  came 

hesitation  he  walked  slowly  up  to  the  diM,0(.  flcr088  the  through  stumps 

back  door  and  knocked.  Deacon  i  auto-  an<j  over  logs,  straight  for  Joab,  About 

ing,  the  nearest  neighbor  on  the  south,  10  rods  away  he  stepped  on  a  log  and  in 

had  come  over  to  borrow  an  ax.  He  trying  to  jump  over  u  little  pool  of  water 

stood  in  the  bainyaid  wat  .h  ig  a  crasb  as  bis  bead  struck  some  hard 

stranger.  Mary  was  putting  her  dinner  ^0(jv  There  he  lay,  motionless.  With 

dishes  away  when  the  stranger  knocked  ax  in  hand  Joab  ran  to  him.  The  man 

■it  the  back  door.  Deacon  Paulding  saw  Iny  unconscious,  the  blood  already  run- 

at  me  oaciv  ow*..  ^  °  niug  from  a  wound  on  his  head. 

her  come  to  the  door  and  saw  tin.  ^tran  joab  Ilenshaw  stood  there,  ax  in  hand, 
ger  enter.  Through  the  open  window  he  af  with  a  feeling  of  horrible  exulta- 
snw  the  two  people  stand  and  look  at  tion  in  his  heart.  Here  was  his  enemy, 
i  ,i  „  „  ,,w,niPiit  and  ihen  of  a  sticken  before  him.  This  man.  he  con- 

each  other  foi  a  mome  ,  .  reived,  had  done  him  great  wrong.  One- 

sudden  the  woman  threw-  her  arms  ^]ow  frt)m  the  a*  and  it  would  all  be 
around  the  man’s  neck  and  pulled  him  over — a  fit  ending  for  a  Wretch  who  had 
tn  hpv  broken  his  home.  So  overpowering  was 

nu.  the  thought  that  Joab  actually  raised  his 

“The  puffiest  doings  I\e  seen  ax  fnr  a  blow-  when  he  was  conscious  of 

year,”  muttered  Deacon  Paulding.  a  little  band  laid  on  his  arm.  The  child 
“Where’s  Joab?  I’ve  know-n  her  for  bad  left  her  play  and  ran  to  him.  He 

fin tint  What’s  threw  his  ax  far  into  the  woods,  reached 

years,  and  never  suspected  that.  «Mt  (](jwn  an(J  ]ift(,d  the  unConsdous  man. 

become  of  Hiram.  \>  ell.  taint  my  bead  was  bleeding,  but  it  was  but  a 

business."  And  the  old  man  picked  up  superficial  wound,  and  the  injured  man 
the  ax  and  started  away.  £?on  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about 

-r  1  ,  1,.  v,x-  him.  Slowly  memory  came  back  to  him. 

Joab  unloaded  his  wt  d  «.  .  jje  ]00kecl  up  at  the  white-faced  man  who 

the  house  on  his  trip  back.  It  was  a  Sf00g  0VPr  ],im  atU|  smiled, 
little  out  of  his  way,  but  it  was  a  joy  to  “Joab,”  he  said,  “you  don't  know  me, 
l.ii.t  m  inufi  ike  house  and  look  in  upon  hut  1  in  Charlie  Rogers  MftjJ  s  brother. 

She  hasn't  spoken  of  me.  I  haven  t  been 
a  credit  to  her  or  anyone  else.  I  came 
hack  a  few-  years  ago.  trying  to  be 
straight,  and  Hiram  fired  me.  Wouldn’t 
give  me  a  chance.  I’ve  come  hack  now-, 
and  I  ask  you  to  help  me  for  Mary’s 
sake.  She  loves  me  still.  Hiram  never 
told  her  I  came.  You’re  a  better  man 
than  he  ever  was!” 

Joab  and  Charlie,  with  the  little  girl 
between  them,  drove  silently  down  the 
lane  to  the  house.  The  twilight  w-as 
deepening — the  gloomy  ending  of  a  gray 
day — the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  And 
yet  as  Joab  drove  through  the  gloom  lie 
was  smiling,  and  the  little  girl  snuggled 
up  close  to  him. 

“Let  me  go  iu  first,  Joab,"  said  Char¬ 
lie.  “I  want  to  talk  to  Mary.” 

So  Joab  took  out  his  team  and  saw 
them  fed,  helped  with  the  milking  and 
other  chores,  before  he  went  in.  Mary 
looked  at  him  curiously  as  lie  came  iu. 
Joab  washed  his  bands  and  face,  put  on 
his  coat  and  went  into  the  sitting-room 
before  the  fire.  There  w-as  a  rustle  at 
the  door  and  Mary  stood  there,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  girl  in  Low-ell’s  poem  : 


One  of  lead’s  oldest  uses  is  for  pipes  in 
plumbing,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  its  uses  today.  This  is  due  to  its  great 
durability.  Lead  pipes  last  for  centuries. 

Lead  is  a  soft,  pliable  metal  that  can  be  bent 
around  corners.  There  are  no  sharp  angles  in 
a  lead  water-pipe  or  drain-pipe  where  dirt  or 
grease  may  collect.  Every  quality  of  lead  fits 
it  for  the  plumber’s  use. 


But  lead  has  other  major  duties  in  the 
world.  Good  paint  is  made  with  white-lead 
and  linseed  oil.  This  paint  is  the  great  beauti- 
fier  and  preserver  of  wood  and  metal. 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  is  white-lead  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil.  The  familiar  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  Painter  is  the  trade  mark  for  this 
and  other  National  Lead  Company  products. 

Send  for  this  booklet 

We  have  a  booklet,  “  Wonder  Book  of  Lead,” 
which  tells  the  story  of  lead  in  a  way  that  is 
interesting  and  educational.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  a  free  copy. 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch,  addressing 
your  letter  to  Dept.  G. 


dow-  and  his  heart  went  cold.  There  was 
Mary  w-itb  her  arms  around  a  strange 
man.  They  were  both  crying  and  hold¬ 
ing  each  other  in  what  seemed  to  Joab 
the  ecstasy  of  affection  denied  to  him. 
His  first  thought  was  for  the  child.  She 
must  not  see  her  mother  now.  He 
pulled  the  little  one  to  him  and  hid  her 
face  against  his  rough  coat.  Then  he 
drove  his  horses  silently  away.  He 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
horses  walked  mechanically  on  and 
started  up  the  lane  once  more.  The  man 
was  dazed  for  the  moment.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing. 

Then  of  a  sudden  all  the  madness  aud 
jealousy  in  the  man’s  heart,  long  sup¬ 
pressed*,  burst  into  flume.  Like  a  mod- 
man  he  reached  back  for  his  ax  aud 
started  to  throw  himself  from  the  wagon. 


smash  the  life  out  of  this  putty  P,l,r-  “All  sort  of  smiling  'round  the  lips 
But  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  little  girl  And  tPary  ’round  the  lashes.” 

looking  at  him  in  wonder. 

“What’s  the  matter,  father?  Don  t  “Jonh,”  she  said,  “Charlie  has  told  me 
you  want  to  see  mother  before  you  go  «bout  it.  I  never  did  expect  to  say  it, 

hack?  She’ll  give  us  some  cookies  if  we  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to;  and  I’m 

go  in."  afraid  it  will  spoil  you,  but  Hiram  never 

At  the  child  s  voice  Jonh  mastered  lnm-  Pould  have  done  anything  like  that, 
self  and  started  the  horses.  You’re  the  best  husband  any  woman  ever 

“No.  we  must  hurry  and  £et  this  last  j,ad  j»» 

load.  Then  we’ll  see  mother.  ’  a  little  later  the  hired  man  was  talk- 

lie  drove  on,  with  his  arm  around  the  ;ug  f0  friend  on  Deacon  Paulding’s 
little  girl,  listening  to  the  heavy  steps  of  farnii 

the  burses  on  the  hard  ground,  trying  to  "Say,  Bill.  I’m  gonter  strike  the  boss 
grope  through  the  dull  horror  in  his  f0[.  (he  new  buggy  and  the  black  mare 

brain  to  find  some  way  out.  Habit  as-  tomorrow,  so's  I  can  take  my  girl  to 

sorted  itself,  and  he  found  himself  mak-  rj de  <> 

ing  excuses  fnr  Mary.  “Aw.  he’ll  never  let  you  have  it  for  no 

“It’s  probably  my  fault.  I  haven  t  gucjj  trip!” 
been  smart  or  good  enough  for  her.  I  “Bet  yor  two  to  one  he  will !  When  I 
can’t  blame  her,  hat  difference  Joes  t ook  in  the  milk  the  curtain  was  up  and 

it  make,  so  long  as  she  is  happy  .  That  8  j  looked  in.  There  was  the  boss  and 
the  main  point.  But  they  ve  got  to  leave  jjie  missis,  both  siftin’  in  one  chair,  each 
the  little  girl  with  me.  I  can  begin  over  of  ’etn  vvi(b  a  strangle  hold  oil  the  other, 
again  with  her.’  and  both  crying.  'Want  to  bet?” 

*****  “No.  If  that’s  so,  you’ll  get  the 

Half  way  home  along  the  lonely  road  mare!" 
old  Deacon  Paulding  stopped  irresolutely  And  so  it  is  my  opinion  that  Joab 
and  looked  back  to  the  Henshaw  farm.  Henshaw  will  easily  rank  as  the  "thank- 
“  ’Tain’t  none  of  my  business,  but  I’ve  fulest  man"  I  ever  saw-.  I  nominate  him 
kuown  Joab  for  years.  There'll  be  raur-  for  the  office !  h.  w.  c. 
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Cincinnati 
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Cleveland 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO.,  Pittsburgh 


Some  Products  Made  by  National  Lead  Company 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead  Bar  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  Clock  Weights 

Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil  Battery  Red-Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Flatting  Oil  Soldering  Flux 

Dutch  Boy  Babbitt  Metals  Sugar  of  Lead 

Dutch  Boy  Solders  Litharge 

iloyt  Hardlead  Products  for  Buildings 
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YY7HEN  thousands  agree  or;  one 
’’  thing,  they  're  apt  to  be  right. 
Thousands  of  farmers  all  over 
the  country  agree  on  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Milwaukee  Air  Tower 
Water  Systems,  Letters  endorsing 
the  “Milwaukee”  reach  us  almost 
every  day. 

The“Milwaukee"  delivers  abso¬ 
lutely  ftr»!t  water  any  distance, 
direct  from  source;  maintains  con¬ 
stant  pressure.  No  water  storage 
tank  to  foul  or  freeze.  Sim  pie,  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation;  Priced  low. 
O4  page  ratateg.  Write  fir  it. 
MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

H«9TbltdSt..  Milwaukee 
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We  Tan 


and  make  to 
your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
ol  Hides  and  Furs,  Men's  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mitten*  Ladies'  Fttrt  n;i'-  anti  Fur 
Sets.  KepttttiiiK  and  ivtnodelinn 
t ti tost  style*.  Ship  ns  youf  work  and 
save  oi'.e-tinlf  tm  New  Ha  I  towny 
Coals.  Holios.  tilovos  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo- 
way  tanners;  34  years  continuous  business. 
Free  style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don't 
ship  tour  hides  ami  furs  else  where  unttl  you 
pet  o’li  proposition.  HILLSDALL  ROBE  it 
TANNING  CO.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


—Make  Money 

in  your  spare  hours  or  fall  time.  Every  ¬ 
body  seems  to  like  the  good  looking, 
strongly  made,  long-wearing  shirts  we 
make,  itt  our  own  factory,  tor  outing 
wear,  hunting,  shop  and  farm  work,  rie. 
Our  full-sized  samples  make  quick  sales 
at  a  nice  profit.  N\  e  train  both  men  and 
women  how  to  turn  their  spare  time  into 
cash.  Write  today  for  interesting  details 
of  how  to  sell  goods  that  every  man  needs. 
BANGOR  MILLS  CO.,  Box  R,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Selling  Shirts— 


Celebrated  Maurice  River  Fresh  Oysters 

lbiy  direct,  via  Pureel  Post,  delivered  to  consumer 
tu  hermetically  sealed  cans,  strictly  dry  measure 
all  oysters. 

1  Gallon  Cans . $2.25—  delivered. 

H  “  “  . 1.85 

.'4  ”  ”  . 70 

Our  slogan:  ‘‘Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded."  Kemit  by  check  or  money  order. 

SANITARY  FRESH  OYSTER  CO. 

Port  Norris,  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J. 


A  Wo  tides 

Ne 


Pwasher 


Give*  you*  Wife  till*  *iew  v*«»1|4m  —  It *11  keen  her  looking  ydyng,  No 
wear  or  four.  Nothin*  eiMe  like  it  Wmbr-t  miy  ninterml  from 
laces  to  IdutikolM.  Packed  amall  delivered  by  poMiiiai).  Try  it 
free  before  you  bu>  H  Senu  ro.ml  for  how  to  uvt*  work 
BURLINGAME  mfg.  co.,  X3  17  Sunset  St.,  Syracuse,  N  V. 


DEAF  ?  HEADN01SES  ? 

Tape's THKRAHHONK  Knr-Ma-niiaKe  and  Treai- 
naant  atop  It*  i.ro»rre**.  *  .-nerd  I  relief  ami 
regenerate  health.  Write  for  Form  6B. 

The  EVOLUTION  PHONE  CO..  Inc. 
48-WM  Greenwich  Avenue  New  York  City 


ELMAN  FENCE 

24‘  c.  a  Rod,"  writ  CP  K.  K. 
ernon.  III.  You.  too,  can  save. 

W*  Pay  llio  Freight  Write  far  Kvc 
Catalog  of  Farm.  Ton  I  try.  Lawn  Konev, 

KITSELMAN  BROS..  Dept,  'll),  MUNCIE,  INO. 


One  pRovto  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller  monT0^ 

oellent  for  pulling  anv  heavy  objects  for  abort  distances. 
Vary  cheap  for  quick  salu.  AdrartUcr  3121,  care  K.  N.-V 


Teaching  the  Indians 

(Continued  from  pngt*  1421) 
lift  le  ones,  count  u-ueiug  shortly  after 
birth  and  until  about  three  years  old.  on 
their  hacks,  being  held  there  by  the  blan¬ 
ket  the  mother  wears  as  a  wrap.  This 
heavy  carrying  makes  the  mothers 
stooped  and  worn  appearing,  but  it  is 
much  easier  than  arm  carrying.. 

Some  of  the  squaws  have  been  good 
students  and  have  tried  to  learn,  are  fair 
housekeepers,  and  a  very  few  might  even 
he  called  neat,  but  the  majority — oh. 
my  !  We  wonder  how  they  can  exist. 

They  very  seldom  have  more  than  onr 
medium-sized  room,  and  this  is  always 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole 
family,  no  matter  how  large,  and  then 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  any  number 
of  visitors  I  hat  may  happen  along.  The 
slove  is  usually  the  only  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  room.  The  beds  are  nests  on 
the  floor,  and  if  they  do  possess  a  table 
it  is  it  useless  ornament,  as  they  prefer 
to  eat  their  food  from  the  floor,  all  sil¬ 
ting  around  in  a  circle,  and  one  dish  is 
the  only  dish,  as  individual  dishes  are  un¬ 
known,  and  the  coffee  pail  travels  from 
one  to  the  other. 

These  people  will  eat  anything.  If  a 
rancher  on  the  outside  loses  a  beef  from 
any  cause  whatever  away  go  the  squaws, 
and  they  "pack”  it  home  on  t Lei r  backs; 
and  dog-eating  is  not  fiction.  One  day 
at  recess  some  remark  was  made  about 
“dog  soup,"  and  a  I  G-y  car-ohl  full  blood 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "Say,  if  I 
brought  you  over  a  plate  with  both  dog 
and  chicken  on  it.  and  you  ate  it,  I  bet 
you  couldn’t  tell  by  the  taste  which  was 
dog  and  which  was  chicken"  So  accord 
ing  to  that  statement,  dog  is  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Cheyennes  Neither  is 
it  a  fairy  tale  that  tlu*  squaws  do  tin- 
work.  for  they  surely  do  They  cut  tin- 
wood,  and  if  at  the  store  they  make  sev¬ 
eral  purchases  the  squaw  pit  s  the  stick 
ott  hpj-  hark,  while  the  husband  trudges 
along  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
whether  they  drive  a  lumber  wagon  or 
a  Ford  truck  the  squaw  is  in  behind  on 
the  bottom. 

Their  names  are  peculiar,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  in  past  generations  the 
names  of  animals  were  their  surnames, 
and  each  one  is  given  a  verb  or  adjective 
for  their  given  name,  making  Yellow 
Bear.  Little  Wolf  and  such  tiutnes.  hut 
this  generation  seems  to  be  fond  of  spell¬ 
ing  book  names-  If  this  be  true,  how  did 
.Taek-Kieked-a-Hole  -  in  -  i  he  -  Sky,  Rem 
Comes  Out,  Tangled  Yellow  Hair.  Bob 
tail  Horse  and  many  others  earn  tln-ir 
names? 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  and  a  few 
of  the  squaws  have  been  sent  to  different 
Indian  colleges,  some  at  Fort  Shaw  and 
others  to  Carlisle,  and  among  the  Car¬ 
lisle  students  is  White  Water,  the  star 
football  player  of  1002-1004,  After  he 
had  won  many  laurels  on  the  gridiron  lie 
returned  to  his  native  haunts  and  mar 
ried  an  Indian  maiden.  After  a  few 
years  he  became  weary  of  her  and  applied 
to  the  Indian  Court  to  give  him  a  divorce, 
the  com  plaint  being  that  she  put  too  much 
billing  in  the  starch  water  for  his  shirts! 
The  court  thought  the  cause  sufficient 
and  granted  hint  the  separation,  and  la* 
then  married  a  field  matron  in  one  of  the 
outlying  districts.  lie  is  now  a  peyote 
fiend,  and  his  chief  employment  is  driv¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  conveyance  from  house  to 
tepee  and  from  tepee  to  tent,  and  we  won¬ 
der  if  ou  r ln-sr  monotonous  trips  he  is 
thinking  of  the  happy  days  when  he 
traveled  by  special  ear  from  city  to  city, 
or  if  he  is  wondering  how  he  will  manage 
to  smuggle  in  his  next  supply  of  peyote. 

Peyote  is  the  flower  of  a  Mexican  cactus 
and  in  looks,  when  dry,  resembles  an 
overgrown  button.  This  is  to  the  Iudian 
what  opium  is  to  the  Chinese  or  mescal 
to  the  Mexican.  It  is  strip  l.v  forbidden 
on  the  reservation  and  can  be  seized  if 
sent  through  the  mail,  lmr  even  at  that 
they  manage  to  smuggle  it  in  and  have 
their  peyote  feasts.  They  like  to  claim 
that  it  is  a  religious  feast,  similar  to 
communion.  They  meet,  place  the  peyote 
on  the  creseeut-shaped  mound  inside  the 
tepee  and  pray,  sing  and  pound  the  drum 
and  then  take  it  up.  One  will  eliew  for 
a  while  and  then  pass  it  to  the  next, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  small  boys  chew¬ 
ing  gum.  DOROTHY  DAY. 


Easter  Lilies  in  th8  Garden 

T  hope  that  II.  E.  P„  page  1284.  will 
not  he  quite  as  wasteful  of  the  Easter 
lily  bulbs  and  throw  them  away  after 
they  have  bloomed  in  tbe  house,  as  all 
florists  are  of  the  bulbs  of  any  sort  they 
force.  They  will  grow  readily  in  good 
soil  afterward  and  bloom  several  years. 
The  lilies  are  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  other  spent  bulbs,  for  they  will 
practically  all  bloom  the  same  Summer, 
after  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  pots.  I 
have  a  good  sized  bed  of  spent  Easter 
bulbs  that  bloomed  profusely,  a  trifle 
late,  to  be  sure,  but  some  of  a  year  ago 
came  our  early,  so  that  I  have  had  them 
all  Summer  There  are  still  two  blos¬ 
soms  (October  2S)  on  the  bed,  after 
some  pretty  good  frosts.  I  shall  not 
neglect  any  chance  of  adding  to  this  col* 
lection.  All  that  we  have  against  these 
lilies  is  that  they  cost  inure  than  most 
bulbs  tlo.  They  will  not.  as  a  rule,  last 
forever,  though  the  old  Tiger  variety  is 
practically  everlasting  if  fairly  well  taken 
care  of.  I  had  some  this  year  that  grow 
about  as  high  as  my  bead,  and  were  a 
mass  of  blossoms.  I  raised  most  of  them 
from  bulblets  that  are  borne  in  tbe  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  this  species.  J.w.c. 

New  York. 


Keep  Christmas  with  a  Kodak 

While  Far  too  excited  to  dress,  little  Jane  has 
popped  into  bed  again  to  pose  for  a  picture  with 
mother’s  new  Kodak. 

And  that  only  starts  the  fun.  Even  now  father 
and  Uncle  Stan  are  renewing  their  youth  in  a  snow¬ 
ball  fight — and  there’s  another  picture. 

Kodak  is  a  gift  that  slips  out  of  the  holiday  box 
into  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6. go  up 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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Increase*  Ebb  Yield 

Give*  brilliant,  *oft,  white  Ii|ht — 
like  daylight*  Juat  the  thin|  to  hau£ 
io  hen  bouse  nt£ht  and  mo  mini. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Cleen,  odor  teas,  economics!*  Burn* 
leu*  luel  (hen  wick  lantern.  la  100 
times  brichter,  L»(hti  with  ©etch. 
Abaolutely  aeJe.  GrcatetLUDprove* 
men!  ol  »<<.  Patented. 

Make  >60  to  >100  a  Week 

introducing  (hit  wonderful  new 
Licbt.  r*ke  order*  lor  Lanterns, 
Table  Lamp*,  H  a  n  £  i  n  <  Lamps 
among  friend*  and  neighbor*. 

V«  C  deliver  b?  paroel  poac  and  do 
colleclinf.  Cocnmisaiont  paid  aame 
day  you  take  orders.  Get  started  at 
onoe.  Write  today  for  areata  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

672  Bids-.  AKtm.  0. 


CANDY 


SPECIAL 

CHRISTMAS 

OFFER 


SUGARCOATED  ALMONDS 

Order  direct  from  Manufacturer, 
save  middleman's  in-oflt 
5-potitiil  box  1,85 

‘45-pound  box  ......  9.00 

50-pouml  box . 17.00 

Order  early  to  guarantee  prompt  delivery. 

Send  money  order  or  check. 

PAUL  MILLER.  87  Woodbine  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Portable  Saw  Rig.  complete  with  new 
e»t  improved  engine,  saw  frame,  belt, — 
and  saw,  on  steel  wheel  truck — shipped 
on  trial;  cash  or  easy  payments;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

DON'T  BUY  ANY  WOOD  SAWING 
M  ACHINERY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 
NEW  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES. 

New  free  catalog  allows  over  30  styles;  a  style 
for  every  use;  prices  JO.  SO  up.  Writ*  for  it  today . 

Hertxler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  22  Belleville,  Pa. 


SHEEPSKIN 

For  MEN 


COATS 

For  BOYS 

6  to  16 


THE  right  cold  weather  coat  for  men  and 
boys— direct  from  manufacturer  at  a  big 
savingt  A  lull- cut.  36-inch  length.  Drab 
Moleskin  C  loth  Coat,  lined  with  selected  long 
napped, hark-t  timed.  Sheepskin  pelts.  Sleeves 
lined  tttib  heavy  felt  and  fitted  with  double- 
knitted  wrissers  Double  breasted  style,  with 
large  beaverued  si icepskin  shawl  collar.  Has 
two  muff  pockets  and  two  tiap  pockets,  and  alt 
around.  36  to  4S  cheat  measure  for  men. 

and  6  to  16  years  for  boys.  Give  chest  measure 
for  men’s,  coat.  >r  age  for  boys’  oo.it.  Send 
price  with  order  and  we  will  pay  postage.  Or. 
you  can  pay  for  coal  and  pottage  on  arrival 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 

NEW  YORK  TANNING  CO. 

248  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IFhcri  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "sijuare  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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••  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pereon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any doss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ^respon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleiMlliift  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  wiy 
suoh  swindler  will  he  publleJy  exposed.  Me  ate  also  often  cnilcd  upon 
to  adjust  difference*  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
restw.nsil.le  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  Wo  willingly  use  our  gOM 
offiee.s  to  this  end,  but  sucli  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  j.totect  subscribers  against  rotrue*.  but  we  will  not  be 
restxmslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  Cpurts, 
Notice  ot  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  S*thutllMot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tut  RUBAI  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  tile  advertiser. _ _ _ , 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  rural  carrier  by  mistake  pxit  a 
copy  of  your  paper  belonging  to  a  neighbor  of  mine  into 
my  box.  I  read  this  paper,  and  foimd  it  so  good  that 
I  am  enclosing  check  for  $1.  payment  of  one  years  sub¬ 
scription.  Your  market  page  was  most  interesting. 

Maine.  M-  K- 

WE  have  in  years  past  made  many  complaints 
to  Uncle  Sam  about  the  way  mail  is  de¬ 
livered.  Now  it  seems  we  have  benefited  by  one  of 
his  blunders,  and  a  new  reader  has  been  made 
happy. 


THE  promised  article  by  D.  L.  Hartman  begins 
on  the  first  page  this  week.  No  one  can  deny 
Hartman's  right  to  speak  from  experience.  He  is 
an  old  and  successful  salesman.  Still,  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  that  does  not 
prove  either  of  us  right  or  wrong.  It  is  a  big  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  ought  to  be  turned  inside  out.  well 
dusted  and  aired.  The  way  things  are  now  most 
farmers  get  but  a  small  share  of  what  the  consumer 
pays,  because  the  cost  of  handling  is  too  great. 
Evidently  we  must  all  get  closer  to  the  consumer 'if 
we  expect  to  make  more  than  a  living  at  farming. 
How  are  we  to  do  it?  We  shall  see  that  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  does  not  believe  much  in  ordinary  co-operation. 
He  seems  to  be  a  do  it  j/ourself  man  if  there  ever 
was  one.  But  read  his  articles  carefully — all  of 
them— before  you  try  to  criticize.  Then  let  us  talk 
it  all  over. 

* 

I  have  read  your  list  of  12  men  who  have  doue  so 
much  for  agriculture.  There  are  several  names  in  that 
list  I  would  cut  out.  For  instance,  bow  did  Henry 
Ford  break  into  that  picture?  What  has  lie  ever  done 
for  agriculture?  J.  N.  c. 

THIS  friend  is  much  like  othefs.  He  objects  to 
some  of  the  names,  but  does  not  suggest  any 
substitutes.  We  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  this  list 
represented  a  referendum  on  flip  part  of  readers. 
We  asked  for  opinions,  and  many  were  given.  Then 
we  treated  it  just  like  a  vote  on  any  question.  The 
12  men  named  in  the  list  received  most  votes.  Our 
owu  personal  choice  was  different,  but  that  list  rep¬ 
resents  the  majority.  As  for  Henry  Ford,  two  argu¬ 
ments  were  presented  by  his  admirers.  First  they 
said  that  the  cheap  car  has  made  it  possible  for 
country  people  to  stir  about,  see  the  country  and  mix 
together.  This  ability  to  travel  about  and  observe 
things  lias  changed  the  entire  nature  of  many  coun¬ 
try  people.  They  are  happier,  wiser,  broader  and 
more  observant  than  when  held  closely  to  the  farm. 
Co-operation  and  modern  team  work  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  car.  Farmers  could  not 
have  enjoyed  the  car  had  it  remained  an  expensive 
luxury  for  the  Wealthy.  Henry  Ford  is  responsible 
for  the  cheap  car:  therefore  he  has  helped  agricul¬ 
ture.  That  is  the  theory  on  which  he  broke  into  the 
picture,  others  seem  to  have  voted  him  in  because 
they  think  Ford  is  quietly  financing  the  various 
political  movements  in  which  farmers  are  inter¬ 
ested!  The  truth  is  that  farmers  do  nut  yet  agree 
as  to  what  influences  have  helped  them  most.  One 
reason  for  starting  the  discussion  is  to  try  to  learn 
just  what  we  need  most  in  order  to  make  progress. 
Some  say  economics,  others  polities,  and  still  others 
education,  organization,  “research,”  co-operation, 
spiritual  power,  credit,  and  so  on.  They  are  all 
needed;  but  which  are  most  important? 

* 

IN  a  recent  public  interview  ex-Judge  E.  M.  Gar¬ 
rison,  on  the  possibilities  of  a  new  political  party, 
says : 

“The  only  question  to  be  decided  in  any  State  in  the 
elections  just  held  was  whether  one  candidate  made  a 
belter  appeal  to  the  electorate  than  another.  The 
voter  had  no  choice,  really,  as  to  principles;  he  could 
concern  himself  only  with  men.  But  it  must  be  clear 
•that  the  mere  question  of  political  personality  is  too 
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unstable  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  enduring 
republic.  The  lack  of  a  definite  principle  or  set  of 
principles  has  brought  both  political  parties  into  a  rud¬ 
derless  and  semi-chaotic  state.  Neither  party  has  a 
proper  sense  of  responsibility,  because  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  to  chart  their  defection,  if  they  are 
remiss.  How  can  you  charge  a  party  with  shortcom¬ 
ings  when  it  stand  for  nothing  in  particular?” 

It  is  possible  that  a  “hard-boiled  Democrat”  or  a 
"hidebound  Republican”  may  object  to  that  and  say 
that  his  party  still  stands  for  high  ideals.  We  will 
not  argue  with  them,  but  let  the  statement  stand  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Speaking  for  farmers  before  the 
New  York  State  election  we  could  not  see  how  the 
election  of  either  candidate  could  be  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  agriculture.  Neither  party  as  at  present 
organized  dares  to  take  hold  of  the  vital  question 
of  distribution  with  bare  hands  and  strangle  the 
bloodsuckers  which  have  for  so  long  fattened  on 
the  fanner  through  stealing  his  produce.  Through 
a  very  skillful  manipulation  of  the  liquor  question 
we  now  have,  more  than  ever  before,  a  political  con¬ 
test  of  classes — the  city  against  the  country.  Agri¬ 
culture  can  never  be  helped  through  any  contest 
between  men ;  the  fight  must  work  deeper  than  that, 
and  involve  the  underlying  principles  of  common 
honesty  and  common  humanity. 


I  wish  to  ask  why  do  the  rural  school-teachers  most 
always  go  home  to  their  dinners  and  stay  the  full  hour 
and  yet  say  they  haven't  time  to  cook  hot  lunch  for  the 
children  that  carry  lunch  and  walk  a  mile?  Is  there 
no  law  that  they  should  stay  at  the  schoolhouse? 

New  York.  c.F. 

HERE  is  a  case  where  you  must  “ask  the 
teacher.”  There  seems  to  be  no  general  law 
which  will  compel  her  to  remain  at  the  schoolhouse 
during  the  noon  hour.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
trustees  to  decide  when  they  contract  with  the 
teacher.  Tiny  can,  if  they  like,  make  it  a  part  of 
her  contract  to  stay  at  the  schoolhouse,  in  case  they 
consider  that  necessary  for  proper  discipline.  The 
teacher  is  not  under  obligation  to  stay  and  cook  a 
hot  lunch  unless  at  the  beginning  it  was  understood 
that  this  is  part  of  her  duty  in  teaching  domestic 
science.  If  there  is  a  general  desire  among  the 
parents  for  such  a  hot  lunch  the  district  can  make 
a  rule  requiring  the  teacher  to  help,  but  iu  most 
cases  there  would  he  no  need  of  such  a  rule;  the 
teacher  would  he  willing  to  do  it.  But  there  is  no 
general  law  which  will  compel  her  to  remain. 


ONE  of  the  big  questions  up  for  discussion  at.  the 
recent  election  was  the  soldiers'  bonus  or,  as 
its  friends  like  to  call  it.  the  veterans’  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  have  contended  from  the  first  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  favor  this  bonus.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  legislation,  but  the  election  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  nation,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  voters,  is  in  favor  of  paying  the  sol¬ 
diers  promptly.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  great 
difference  to  many  of  the  proponents  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  just  where  the  needed  money  is  to  come  from ; 
they  want  it.  and  we  think,  as  things  are  now,  they 
will  get  it  soon.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  hill  could 
now  he  passed  over  the  President's  veto  if  it  came 
up  again  before  this  Congress.  Surely  the  next 
Congress  will  pass  it.  We  think  the  country  might 
just  as  well  face  the  truth  about  the  matter  right 


The  apple  situation  troubles  me.  My  crop  was  about 
5,000  bushels.  I  fertilized  it  according  to  expert  ad¬ 
vice,  and  I  sprayed  it  three  times.  I  provided  4.000 
bushel  baskets,  and  I  joined  a  co-operative  selling  con¬ 
cern  handled  by  first-class  California-trained  apple  men. 
The  net  result  will  probably  be  $1,000  out  of  pocket  on 
the  whole  crop.  Better  to  have  let  them  rot  on  the 

ground.  „  ,  .  ,  , 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  Apples  are 
more  talked  about  than  ever  before.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Pacific  coast  propaganda  has 
touglif  -Knstovn  people  that  no  Apples  aro  worth  while 
buying  except  their  beautiful,  rosy  red,  tasteless  fruit. 
Can  we  offset  this  by  a  propaganda  of  apples  that  are 
not  so  beautiful  to  look  upon,  blit  are  much  better  to 
eat.  aud  can  be  bought  at  half  the  price? 

There  is  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers  put  in 
by  the  Pacific  coast  propaganda,  two  columns  wide  and 
50  lines.  F-  R- 

YOU  have  put  your  finger  on  one  reason.  The 
Pacific  coast  apples  are  brilliant  and  showy. 
They  are  neatly  and  uniformly  packed  in  a  neat 
and  convenient  package-.  You  never  find  a  wormy 
or  inferior  apple  in  the  box.  You  cannot  pick  up 
a  daily  paper  without  seeing  an  advertisement  of 
these  apples.  In  the  cities  big  colored  posters  pic¬ 
turing  them  stare  at  you  on  every  corner.  These 
Pacific  coast  men  understand  that  the  way  to  the 
stomach  lies  through  the  mind  and  the  imagination, 
and  they  stand  right  beside  the  road  and  beckon. 
A  part  of  the  price  paid  for  each  box  of  fruit  goes 
to  pay  for  this  advertising.  In  order  to  insure  per¬ 
fectly  good  fruit  less  than  half  the  crop  is  ever  sent 


to  this  market.  The  rest  is  kept  at  home.  Now  this 
beautiful  fruit  is  never  equal  iu  flavor  to  the  best 
apples  from  New  York  or  New  England.  A  test 
made  in  the  chemist's  laboratory  or  iu  the  ordinary 
human  mouth  will  demonstrate  beyond  any  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Eastern  apples  contain  more  of  that 
rich,  perfumed  juice  which  is  the  glory  of  a  good 
apple.  Yet  this  superior  Eastern  fruit  grown  within 
trucking  distance  of  our  great  markets  must  trail 
behind  the  Western  apples — shipped  3,000  miles 
across  the  continent!  These  Western  growers  by 
honestly  packing  their  best  fruit  aud  keeping  every¬ 
thing  else  out  of  our  markets,  and  then  advertising 
thoroughly  and  expensively,  have  made  our* people 
believe  that  apples,  naturally  inferior  to  ours, 
should  have  the  preference!  And  the  West  is  full 
of  young  trees  on  their  way  to  bearing  age,  enough 
of  them  to  double  the  present,  shipments.  This  is  a 
case  where  a  well-conducted  propaganda  has  cap¬ 
tured  a  market — by  appealing  to  the  eye.  If  they 
are  to  meet  it  our  Eastern  growers  must  conduct  a 
similar  propaganda,  and  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  It  can  be  done.  That  has  been  demonstrated  by 
many  individual  growers  who  have  been  able  to  sell 
their  own  crop  in  full  competition  with  the  Western 
fruit. 

* 

WE  are  having  many  letters  about  shipping 
cordwood  to  the  large  cities.  Our  advice  is 
to  try  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  for  this  fuel. 
Most  city  people  are  not  well  fixed  to  burn  wood, 
except  in  fireplaces,  and  "gas  logs”  are  mostly  used 
now.  The  cities  are  quite  well  supplied  with  coal — 
the  greatest  fuel  need  is  likely  to  he  found  in  the 
smaller  places,  and  they  will  provide  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  wood.  Thus  far  we  have  had  a  compara¬ 
tively  warm  Fall,  and  the  fuel  shortage  has  not 
pinched  hard.  It  will  come  later  with  colder 
weather,  for  the.  coal  supply  is  short.  There  ought 
to  be  a  good  home  market  for  all  fuel  wood. 

* 

ON  page  1204  we  spoke  of  the  coming  shortage  of 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  do  manual 
labor.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  average 
American,  educated  iu  our  public  schools,  wants  a 
“position”  rather  than  a  job.  The  reason  for  this 
is  largely  economic.  Society  has  been  so  taught  and 
organized  that  the  average  “handler”  earns  more 
money  with  less  work  than  the  laborer.  There  are 
psychological  reasons,  too.  The  other  day  we  saw  a 
sign,  "Dishwasher  wanted;  $00  per  month  and 
board !”  Most  girls  would  pass  that  by  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  "saleslady"  at  $12  a  week  without  board. 
We  are  all  fond  of  saying  that  the  nation  needs 
leaders,  but  there  is  going  to  be  even  a  greater  need 
of  men  who  are  trained  to  follow.  We  are  not 
likely  to  get  them  from  Europe.  Even  if  immigra¬ 
tion  were  free  once  more  there  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  few  coming  from  the  north  of  Europe,  where 
the  most  desirable  farm  helpers  come  from.  We 
think  the  hard  labor  of  the  future  will  he  done 
largely  by  colored  workmen  from  the  South.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  10  years  following  1910  about  half  a  million 
negroes  came  into  the  Northern  States,  and  with  the 
improvement  in  business  conditions  we  think  many 
more  will  come.  In  the  South  they  say  that  North¬ 
ern  men  cannot  handle  colored  labor,  yet  in  parts 
of  New  Jersey  it  is  giving  good  satisfaction  on  many 
farms.  Iu  fact,  we  think  the  future  shortage  of 
labor  is  to  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  colored  race  by 
increasing  competition  for  what  it  has  to  sell — its 
labor. 


Brevities 

Sprouted  oats  will  help  sprout  the  eggs. 

Too  had  the  salt  of  the  earth  cannot  be  salted  down 
for  a  continuous  performance. 

Is  the  thing  you  want  the  thing  you  need?  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  ask  yourself  that  question. 

It  is  saiii  that  (his  country  spends  more  for  chewing 
gum  and  candy  than  for  military  preparations. 

Ax  organization  of  farmers  should  proceed  from  the 
ground  up — or  the  farmers  will  surely  be  ground  up 
later  by  the  weighty  "overhead.” 

Here  is  an  old  couplet  they  used  to  sing  50  years 
ago: 

"No  matter  what  somebody  says,  no  matter  what 
somebody  thinks;  if  you  want  to  he  happy  the  rest  of 
your  life,  don't  marry  a  man  if  he  drinks.” 

PROBABLY  the  man  who  feels  worst  when  he  is 
cheated  is  the  trapper.  lie  spends  his  life  catching 
shrewd  animals,  and  when  he  is  caught  himself  it  is 
doubly  galling. 

We  would  not  trust  any  bull,  no  matter  how  gentle 
he  may  be.  A  bull  with  a  good  reputation  may  he  more 
dangerous  than  a  "mean”  one,  for  you  would  be  sure  to 
watch  the  latter. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  cases  where 
the  mother  is  the  child’s  worst  enemy.  A  bird  can  often 
feed  her  children  with  greater  skill  than  a  woman  can 
feed  a  liWle  child. 
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Governor  Smith  and  Agricultural 
Legislation 

INCE  the  election  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  tried  to  get  the  views  of  leading  farm¬ 
ers  regarding  agricultural  needs  and  what  should 
he  .done  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  fair  opinions.  The 
defeat  of  Governor  Miller  came  like  a  stunning 
blow  to  many  of  our  farmers,  and  they  have 
hardly  recovered  from  it  yet.  We  are,  however, 
collecting  some  matter  which  ought  to  he  useful  to 
Governor  Smith,  and  it  will  be  collated  and  printed 
soon.  The  following  statement  is  much  like  others 
already  received: 

New  York  is  not  only  the  financial  center  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  but  stands  fourth  among  the 
States  in  value  of  its  agricultural  products.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  are  worth  fostering. 

1.  Marketing  Farm  Produce. — A  study  by  experts, 
their  recommendations  to  be  followed  by  action,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  handling  farm  produce  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer. 

2.  Agricultural  Education. —  (a)  Assisting  in  securing 
legislation  that,  will  enable  the  farmers’  children  to  get  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  education  with  the  village  chil¬ 
dren,  so  far  as  is  possible  (b)  A  study  by  expert  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  needs  of  agricultural  education  for  farm¬ 
ers’  boys.  This  followed  by  definite  recommendations 
whether  this  should  be  done  by  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at.  Cornell,  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  or 
through  courses  in  high  schools.  For  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  making  adequate  provision  at  the 
State  College  at  Cornell.  (The  present  situation  there 
is  intolerable,  being  overcrowded  in  many  departments, 
without  room  or  facilities  to  do  the  work  demanded 
by  the  furru  boys  there,) 

2.  Assistance  by  co-operating  in  the  campaign  for 
the  eradication  of  tubei’culosis. 

4.  Legislation  establishing  an  "Industrial  Relations 
Court,”  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  fair  dealings  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital,  without  the  enormous  costs 
and  demoralization  of  strikes.  (This  is  working  well 
in  Kansas.) 

5.  Enforcement,  of  State  prohibition  laws  in  rural 
sections. 

6.  A  program  for  economy  and  reduction  of  taxation 
on  farm  lands.  I  find  that  it  takes  about  twice  as 
much  farm  produce  to  pay  my  taxes  now  as  eight  or  ten 
years  ago. 

Without  giving  the  matter  very  much  study,  these  are 
some  of  the  lines  along  which  Governor  Smith  can  be 
of  assistance  to  the  agriculture  of  New  York. 

Sitting  hack  and  opposing  harmful  legislation  to  agri¬ 
culture  will  not  ever  get  us  anywhere.  The  farmers  of 
the  State  must  formulate  their  needs  into  a  program 
and  get  behind  it. 

Governor  Smith  hns  the  reputation  of  being  a  fair- 
minded  man  with  those  who  know  him  best.  If  the 
agricultural  press  and  the  farmers’  organizations  of  the 
State  will  get  behind  the  needed  legislation.  1  believe 
they  will  get  it.  H.  R.  TALMAGE. 

Iyong  Island,  N.  Y. 


Better  Let  Him  Alone 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  a  complete  record 
of  Carl  W.  Davidson,  and  his  picture  if  you  can.  He 
seems  to  be  interested  in  a  creamery  starting  here  at 
this  place,  and  I  wish  to  infoi'in  farmers  before  »t  is 
too  late.  milk. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KNOWING  Mr.  Davidson’s  record,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  fanner  would  sell  him  milk  without 
cash  iu  advance.  Some  Delaware  County  farmers, 
near  the  Greene  County  line,  at  Prattsville,  could 
give  their  fellow  dairymen  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  their  experience  with  Mr.  Davidson.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  dairymen  had  some  disagreeable  ex¬ 
perience  with  him  last  year,  ami  Pennsylvania  dairy¬ 
men  had  him  indicted  and  arrested  for  alleged  false 
claims  in  securing  credits.  For  all  we  know  at 
present,  the  men  behind  the  proposed  new  creamery 
may  be  all  right,  but  if  they  have  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  Davidson  they  have  invited  suspicion, 
and  can  best  justify  themselves  now  by  eliminating 
him  and  frankly  disclosing  financial  responsibility 
and  security  for  the  amount  of  credit  they  desire 
for  milk  deliveries. 


Shipping  Water-glass  Eggs 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard  to  shipping 
by  express  water-glass  egg*?  I  ship  fresh  egg*  quite 
frequently,  but  water-glass  eggs  are  a  new  idea  as  to 
preparing  for  transportation.  A.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

HE  only  way  we  know  of  is  to  take  the  water- 
glass  eggs  out  of  the  solution  and  let  them  dry 
thoroughly  before  packing  in  crates.  In  some  cases 
the  eggs  will  have  a  sticky  appearance  from  this 
solution,  and  in  such  a  case  we  should  dip  them  iu 
clear  water,  and  then  dry  thoroughly.  After  that 
they  may  be  packed  in  crates  the  same  as  fresh 
eggs,  but  of  course  they  must  be  shipped  and  sold 
as  "Preserved  Eggs,”  as  any  effort  to  sell  them 
otherwise  will  be  quiekly  discovered.  Our  own  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  against  shipping  Such  eggs  to  the  New 
York  market,  where  storage  eggs  are  now  very 
plentiful,  and  the  water-glass  eggs  would  come  into 
competition  with  storage  eggs,  greatly  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  have  never  advised  the  use  of 
water-glass  for  commercial  handling.  We  think  it 


is  a  good  method  for  holding  small  quantities  of 
eggs  for  family  use,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
plan  will  pay  for  commercial  handling. 


Selling  Peaches  at  the  Car  Door 

We  have  a  large  peach  and  apple  orchard  near  Cairo, 
West  Virginia,  sfhich  contains  about  20, <400  trees.  This 
year  it  produced  5.500  bushels  of  peaches  and  about 
6,000  bushels  of  apples.  One  can  hardly  imagine  what 
a  job  it  is  to  prune  and  spray  the  trees,  not  mentioning 
the  picking  and  marketing  of  such  a  large  crop. 

My  brother  is  general  manager  of  the  orchard.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  that  the  Elberta  peaches  were  ripe  he 
asked  me  to  help  him  with  his  work.  The  first  three 
days  I  picked  with  about  35  others.  Some  of  the 
younger  fellows  started  throwing  peaches  at  each  other 
and  having  a  general  good  time.  I  finally  told  them 
that  if  I  saw  any  more  peach  throwing  I  would  send 
them  in  for  their  time.  This  practically  ended  their 
fun.  and  we  picked  over  1,500  bushels  in  those  three 
days. 

The  next  day  was  altogether  different  for  me.  There 
was  a  carload  of  peaches  loaded  and  no  sale  for  them, 
so  my  brother  told  me  to  ship  them  to  Salem,  a  little 
town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  sell  them  at  the 
car  for  $2  a  basket.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  task,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  seud  but  me.  I  told  him  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could.  1  added  that  he  must  not  expect 
much  of  me.  as  it  was  my  first  experience  as  a  salesman. 

The  first  thing  I  did  after  arriving  in  Salem  was  to 
have  some  posters  printed,  telling  of  the  kind,  price  and 
place  of  sale  of  the  peaches.  These  I  distributed  at 
every  front  door.  I  knew  some  of  the  people  who  lived 
there,  so  I  asked  them  to  do  a  little  advertising  for  me. 
I  also  asked  two  of  my  friends  to  help  me  at  the  car, 
and  they  gladly  consented. 

The  car  was  not  placed  on  the  siding  until  about  7 
o'clock  that  evening.  To  my  surprise  fully  200  people 
were  there  to  help  open  the  doors.  We  handed  out 
baskets  of  peaches  and  took  in  money  from  the  time 
the  doors  were  opened  until  it  grew  so  dark  we  couldn’t 
see.  Still  there  were  people  eager  to  buy.  I  told  them 
to  come  back  the  next  morning.  They  did  so,  and  found 
me  there  at  6  o'clock,  ready  to  sell  to  the  first  man  that 
was  peach  hungry.  Three  o’clock  that  afternoon  I  sold 
the  last  basket.  My,  how  relieved  I  felt  I  I  called  my 
brother  on  the  ’phone  and  told  him  I  had  sold  the  entire 
carload.  He  wouldn't  believe  me  until  I  turned  $S35 
over  to  him  that  night  when  I  arrived  home. 

GLENN  c.  LAW. 


Notes  From  a  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 

[Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  to  explain  just 
what  the  farmers  of  the  Far  West  want.  The  daily 
papers  print  extravagant  stories  of  what  is  going  on 
out  on  "the  great  American  desert.”  and  the  farmers 
who  live  there  are  variously  painted  as  Bolsheviks, 
robbers,  insane  men  or  "radicals.”  What  is  their  real 
grievance  and  what  are  they  really  after?  We  are 
printing  the  following  statement  by  Mrs.  Greenwood  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  know  what  these  earnest 
people  are  after.  How  far  do  these  things  apply  to 
conditions  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope?] 

Each  year  I  am  thankful  for  much  the  same  things — 
health,  happy  children,  plenty  to  eat,  a  good  bed. 
Idaho’s  sublime  skies  ami  her  mild  weather;  good 
friends;  good  things  to  read.  But  this  year  I  have  a 
brand-new  cause  for  being  thankful.  It  is  this:  The 
Idaho  farmers  are  awakening,  and  are  casting  their 
votes  where  they  think  those  votes  will  be  of  some  use 
•to  them.  I  am  writing  this  on  the  tenth  of  November, 
and  here  at  the  farmhouse  we  have  not  yet  received  all 
the  returns  from  the  election,  but  so  far  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  has  33.004  votes,  the  farmers’ 
candidate  has  28.508  and  the  Democratic  candidate  has 
25.091  votes.  The  headline  in  the  paper  which  gives 
this  report  states:  “Progressives  Toll  Heavy  Vote  and 
Spring  the  Biggest  Surprise  of  the  Campaign.”  The 
Progressive  party  is  the  farmer  party.  Four  years  ago 
a  considerable  number  of  farmers  and  laboring  men 
were  elected  to  office  by  the  Non-Partisan  League,  the 
members  of  which  went  into  the  Democratic  primary 
and  nominated  their  choice  of  candidates.  Two  years 
ago  the  Non-Partisan  League  literally  went  to  the  wall. 
Both  laboring  men  and  farmers  deserted  the  League  and 
voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket.  This  year  there 
is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  voting  the  Progressive 
ticket.  Watch  Idaho  two  years  from  today. 

What  are  the  Progressives  trying  to  bring  about?  I 
think  it  might  interest  Eastern  farmers  to  learn  how 
the  farmers  of  Idaho  are  trying  to  solve  their  serious 
problems.  The  Progressives  believe  in  the  abolition  of 
privilege;  meaning  by  privilege  the  unjust  economic 
advantage  by  possession  of  which  a  small  group  con¬ 
trols  our  natural  resources,  transportation,  industry 
and  credit  :  stifles  competition,  prevents  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  development  for  all.  and  thus  dictates  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  live.  Idaho  is  a  State  rich  iu 
water-power  sites,  rich  in  mines,  rich  iu  timber;  and 
these  things  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who 
dictate  any  price  they  wish.  These  privileges  have  been 
the  gifts  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic  admiuis’ra- 
tious.  Wo  are  against  coalition  with  any  political 
party  and  pledge  that  not  one  of  our  State  candidates 
will  withdraw  in  favor  of  any  candidate  in  either  of  the 
old  parties. 

For  the  first  time  iu  my  voting  life  I  voted  a  political 
ticket  straight.  I  had  a  theory  that  good  men  could  be 
trusted,  no  matter  wliat  their  convictions.  This  year 
I  saw  a  great  light,  as  did  the  majority  of  farmers  and 
farm  women.  Better  a  poor  man  who  is  trying  to  en¬ 
force  with  all  his  might  the  things  iu  which  you  believe 
•than  a  good  man  who  is  using  his  greater  power  for 
the  benefit  of  something  you  believe  wrong.  I  east  my 
vote  this  year  for  myself,  and  not  for  any  particular 
candidate.  I  believe  my  vote  was  meant  for  my  use, 
to  allow  me  scute  decisiou  iu  this  Government, 


Public  control  of  natural  resources  is  another  of  our 
beliefs.  Just,  taxation  of  all  lands  containing  coal,  oil, 
mineral  deposits,  large  water  powers  and  large  com¬ 
mercial  timber  tracts,  in  order  to  prevent  monopoly. 
We  favor  the  gradual  exemption  from  taxation  of  the 
products  of  labor  and  industry. 

Today,  although  the  farmers  of  Idaho  are  bowed 
down  by  taxes,  the  mines  and  timber  tracts  and  power 
sites  pay  not  a  penny.  Does  this  seem  reasonable? 
Can  you  conceive  any  State  administration  allowing 
such  a  condition?  If  just  the  mining  property  were 
taxed  on  the  same  basis  as  farm  property  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  assessed  property  of  the  State  would 
be  raised  $100,000,000.  and  thus  the  State  could  afford 
to  relieve  the  farmer  of  part  of  his  enormous  burden. 

Public  ownership  and  operation  of  raik-oads  and 
enough  public  utilities  to  compete  with  monopoly.  Why 
should  not  tbe  Government  carry  our  crops  as  it  carries 
our  mail?  Is  there  any  intrinsic  difference  that  we 
should  be  forced  to  pay  the  exorbitant  freight  rates 
which  now  afflict  us?  The  farmer  pays  the  freight  on 
his  wheat  as  it  leaves  the  station,  and  he  pays  the 
freight  on  the  pair  of*  shoes  which  he  gets  at  the  local 
store.  Who  can,  who  will,  change  this  injustice  if  not 
our  Government? 

Equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  free  speech,  free  press 
and  free  assembly  for  lawful  purposes,  as  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution.  At  Twin  Falls  a  woman  made  a 
political  speech,  the  speech  being  innocuous,  but  not 
according  to  the  beliefs  of  certain  men.  These  men 
hustled  her  out  at  night  in  her  nightgown  and  left  her 
out  on  the  desert.  Luckily  another  automobile  rescued 
hex*.  In  our  free  America  she  had  made  statements  in 
which  they  did  not  believe. 

State  efficiency  and  tax  reduction  by  the  abolishment 
of  State  constabulary,  the  cabinet  form  of  government, 
and  other  tax-eating,  useless  commissions;  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  the  State  highway  and  game  departments  and 
the  election  of  State  utilities  commission. 

A  State  graduated  inheritance  tax  and  income  tax 
on  incomes  over  $5,000,  like  the  Wisconsin  law,  and  a 
guarantee  bank  deposit  law.  When  the  bank  lends  you 
money  you  have  to  sign  a  note.  When  you  lend  the 
bank  money,  does  tbe  bank  give  you  a  cote?  All  over 
Idaho  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  bank  failures  and, 
sad  to  relate,  some  of  the  former  bankers  appear  none 
the  worse  for  the  failure.  Several  suc-h  are  now  about 
to  stand  trial  in  court.  But  that  does  not  bring  bac-K 
the  farmer’s  hard-earned  money  which  he  so  trustingly 
lent  the  banker  at — not  10  per  cent,  which  he  has  to 
pay  himself  on  borrowed  bank  money — but  whatever 
the  low  rate  of  interest  the  banker  chooses  to  give  him. 

The  well-known  and  just  demands  of  labor,  including 
an  exclusive  State  fund  compensation  act  similar  to 
the  Ohio  law. 

An  impartial  enforcement  of  all  laws,  including  the 

prohibition  laws.  ..... 

Laws  to  protect  individual  and  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  from  monopoly. 

A  national  soldiers’  bonus  paid  for  by  tax  on  excess 

PI  Money  control  be  taken  from  the  private  monopoly 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  restored  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  It  is  time  that  this  blot  upon  our 
country’s  honor  should  be  sponged  out.  The  millions 
of  dollars  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  taken 
from  the  farmer  and  passed  on  to  the  exorbitantly  sal¬ 
aried  officers  of  r’uat  system  now  cry  out  for  on  end  to 
that  outrage.  To  think  that  anything  that  began  so 
fairly  should  prove  a  hideous  injustice!  The  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings  passing  under  the  name  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks ;  the  more  than  magnificent  salaries  paid 
officials  of  that  system,  must  be  made  a  thing  of  the 

P  Finally,  we  Progressives  pledge  ourselves  to  take 
the  judiciary  out  of  politics.  . 

Everything  the  farmer  has  raised  this  year  m  Idaho 
has  been  at  a  loss.  He  is  registering  his  discontent 
with  his  vote,  as  all  farmers  should  do.  You  may  not 
believe  in  our  Progressive  party  platform :  but  what  do 
you  believe  in?  Have  you  any  convictions  as  to  what 
the  Government  owes  you?  You  already  know  what 
you  owe  the  Government.  You  farm  women,  are  you 
the  kind  who  sav.  as  one  of  my  neighbors  did  on  elec¬ 
tion  day :  "I  do  not  believe  women  should  have  the 
vote.”  If  you  are.  I  say  to  you.  as  I  said  to  her: 
"Then  don't  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  your 
crops  are  marketed,  or  the  price  yon  get.  for  yon  are 
making  no  effort  to  change  things.  Your  vote  is  the 
only  instrument  you  have  with  which  to  make  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  what  it  ought  to  be.” 

No  government  is  what  it  ought  to  he  when  it  has 
no  control  over  the  marketing  of  the  food  supply.  The 
day  will  eome  when  the  farmer  will  vote  for  men  who 
will  see  that  the  fix’d  supply  of  the  Fnited  States 
reaches  the  hungry  people  wherever  they  be.  and  there 
will  be  no  crime  committed,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Idaho, 
where  we  have  to  leave  acre  upon  acre  of  fine,  big 
potatoes  in  the  ground  because  we  cannot  get  enough 
money  for  them  to  pay  to  dig  them. 

The  Id'tho  Funner  prints  an  article  headed:  "Po¬ 
tatoes  bring  $4.63  a  sack,  and  the  grower  in  Idaho  gets 
all  but  84.32  of  it.”  Following  is  the  story  :  A  man 
who  lives  in  Chicago  sent  to  hi*  mother  in  Idaho  a  clip¬ 
ping  advertising  "special  low  price"  on  Idaho  potatoes 
in  a  Chicago  store.  Tile  price  was  $1.39  tor  a  sack  of 
30  lbs.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $  1  63  per  100  lhs.  The 
day  the  advertisement  was  published  in  Chicago.  Idaho 
farmers  were  receiving  40c  per  100  lbs.  for  potatoes.  The 
freight  rate  from  Idaho  to  Chicago  was  $1.10  per  100 
lhs..  or  2’H  times  as  much  as  the  farmer  is  paid  for 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  irrigating,  digging  and 
g 

Our  wheat  costs  more  than  we  can  get  for  it.  oxir  hay 
the  same,  oats  the  same,  potatoes  the  same,  sugar  beets 
a  little  better.  Three  years  ago  we  thought  we  hail 
touched  bottom.  Now  we  know  there  is  a  bottom  below 
that  bottom,  and  one  below  that.  Farmers  who  de¬ 
pended  on  their  orchards  to  support  them  couldn’t  give 
their  fruit  away.  Have  all  the  people  of  the  world  all 
the  fruit  they  need  for  the  coming  Winter? 

I  protest  with  my  vote,  and  I  shall  continue  to  pro¬ 
test  with  my  vote  until  things  are  changed  or  until  I 
die.  ANNIE  PIKE  GBEEN WOOD. 

Idaho. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


A  Thanksgiving 

Lord,  I  am  glad  for  the  great  gift  of 
living. 

triad  for  the  days  of  sun  aiul  rain ; 
Grateful  for  joy.  with  an  endless  Thanks¬ 
giving, 

Grateful  for  laughter — and  grateful 
for  pain. 

Lord.  I  am  glad  for  the  young  April's 
wonder. 

Glad  for  the  fullness  of  long  Summer 
days ; 

And  now,  when  the  Spring  and  my  heart 
are  asnuder, 

Lord,  1  give  thanks  for  the  o.irk 
Autumn  ways. 

Sun.  bloom  and  blossom,  O  Lord.  I  re¬ 
member. 

The  dream  of  the  Spring  and  its  .toy 
l  recall  ; 

But  now.  in  the  silence  and  pain  of 
November.  . 

Lord.  I  give  thanks  to  Thee,  giver  of 
all.  — CREDIT  LOST. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  following 
recipe  for  mincemeat,  first  sent  us  by  a 
Western  reader  15  years  ago.  and  re¬ 
printed  in  1914.  Its  peculiarity  is  that 
it  has  no  spice :  Chop  fine  separately  *1 
lbs.  of  boiled  lean  beef.  2  lbs.  of  uncooked 
suet  and  one  peck  of  tart  apples.  Add 
2  lbs.  raisins.  M  lb.  candied  orange  peel, 
%  lb.  sliced  candied  citron  peel,  one 
quart  of  canned  cherries,  pitted,  one  pint 
of  apple  butter,  two  cups  of  cider.  2  lbs. 
of  currants,  one  glass  of  orange  marma¬ 
lade.  one  quart  of  grape  juice  ami  two 
tablespoons  of  salt.  Scald,  and  store  in 
fruit  jars  like  canned  fruit. 

5k 

How  are  down  quilts  made?  Some 
time  ago  a  number  of  readers  told  tis  just 
how  to  make  feather  mattresses.  Now 
we  want  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
way  to  make  a  down  comfortable  or 
quilt.  Down  blows  about  so  easily  that 
there  must  be  a  special  knack  iu  doing 
this  work. 

5k 

A  COMFORTABLE  little  footstool,  just 
the  right  height,  is  wonderfully  restful 
to  a  tired  woman  who  must  be  much  on 
her  feet.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  small  padded  box.  neatly  covered,  or  it 
may  he  polished  or  enameled  wood  with 
a  cushioned  top.  but  it  is  surprising  how 
much  the  little  stool  will  rest  one.  This 
would  be  a  very  helpful  Christinas 
present. 


Candied  Apples  (Les  Pommes  Glacees) 

Make  a  syrup  of  two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  one  cap  water,  brought  to  a  b*  II. 
Have  ready  one  good-sized  apple,  pared, 
cored,  each  quarter  cut  into  three  s'  oes. 
Drop  the  12  pieces  into  the  now  boiling 
syrup,  and  allow  to  cook  or  boil  therein 
until  they  are  all  transparent  and  tender, 
easily  pierced  with  straw.  As  the  under 
side  softens  first,  turn  over  each  piece. 
Remove  from  kettle  each  slice  when  ready 
and  place  on  waxed  paper  in  cool  place 
to  dry.  Allow  to  remain  24  hours;  then 
roll  the  slices  in  granulated  sugar.  Roll 
twice  again  at  intervals  of  24  hours.  It 
moisture  accumulates  on  waxed  paper, 
renew  it.  After  the  third  rolling  allow  to 
remain  on  platter  until  dry,  keeping  in 
cool  place,  exposed  to  air.  and  turning 
from  time  to  time. 

The  amount  of  syrup  stated  will  make 
five  dozen  candied  slices,  live  good-sized 
apples  being  used.  Add  boiling  water  Jo 
syrup  as  it  thickens,  to  maintain  original 
consistency.  When  all  dry  and  crystal¬ 
line  in  appearance,  pack  in  candy -box. 
It  is  beautiful  to  mix  with  other  home¬ 
made  candies,  also.  For  Christmas  you 
may  garnish  with  red  or  green,  made  by 
putting  vegetable  coloring  in  syrup,  and 
cut  in  small  pieces  to  pack.  T  know  of 
nothing  which  has  given  greater  pleasure 
for  Christmas  boxes,  and  which  is  more 
wholesome.  kathebixe  patill. 


Memorable  Christinas  Gifts 

Seventy  years  ago  my  grandfather 
reached  his  home,  which  was  In  a  rural 
region  of  Western  New  York,  at  about 
noon  on  the  day  before  Christmas.  For 
several  weeks  he  had  been  working  in 
the  lumber  woods,  and  since  early  morn¬ 
ing  lie  had  walked  a  long  distance  over 
rough  roads.  Not  being  especially  ro¬ 
bust.  he  was  loo  tired  to  eujo.v  Ihe 
thought  of  another  long  walk  that  day, 
vet  his  first  inquiry,  after  greeting  his 
familv,  was  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
need  fill  for  him  to  obtain  supplies  for 
them  from  the  nearest  village,  which  lay 
six  miles  beyond. 

Grandmother  assured  him  that  their 
two  half-grown  sons,  who  had  been  at 
home  during  a  part  of  his  absence,  had 
kept  her  provided  with  tea  and  sugar, 
and  that  her  stock  of  staples— flour, 
potatoes,  dried  fruit  and  home-cured 
meat — was  not  exhausted.  There  was 


even  a  chicken  already  killed  for  the  next 
day's  dinner;  hut  she  admitted  w:th  re¬ 
gret  that  she  had  not  ou  hand  anything 
in  the  way  of  gifts  for  their  daughter 
Agnes  (afterward  my  mother),  then 
about  years  old.  Grandmother  pro¬ 
tested.  however,  that  the  joy  which  they 
all  felt  at  having  grandfather  with  1  hem 
again  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
a  happy  holiday,  except  the  presence  of 
the  boys,  who  would  soon  arrive. 

Grandfather  appeared  satisfied,  but  he 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  did  not  always 
speak  all  (hat  was  in  his  mind.  After 
dinner,  when  lie  had  rested  for  a  time,  he 
arose  and  put  on  his  heavy  coat. 

“Where  are  you  going V  asked  grand¬ 
mother,  ,  ,  , 

"To  find  Santa  Claus."  he  replied;  and 
despite  her.  earnest  objection  that  the 
snowstorm  which  was  then  just  begin¬ 
ning  threatened  to  be  a  heavy  one,  lie 
set  out  in  face  of  it. 

It  had  boon  dark  for  some  time  when 
ho  returned.  The  latter  part  oi  liis  !-■ 
mile  walk  had  been  made  wearisome  by 
several  inches  of  newly-fallen  snow. 
Grandful  her  was  certainly  very  tired, 
but  lie  was  satisfied.  His  trip  had  been 
successful  almost  beyond  his  hopes,  for 
in  addition  to  several  pounds  of  Stick 
candy  and  a  bag  of  oranges,  the  little 
i own,  which  never  had  on  sale  toys  or 
picture  books,  had  by  some  happy  chance 
been  able  to  furnish  him  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  edition  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
large  for  its  time,  and  generously  illus¬ 
trated.  .  ,  , 

Next  morning  the  little  Agues,  who 
was  an  eager  render  of  the  fevy  books 
she  possessed,  found  in  her  stocking  the 
new  treasure,  and  prized  it  far  more  than 
the  candy  and  fruit.  The  pictures,  which 
must  have  been  old-fashioned  wood-cuts 
(would  that  I  lie  copy  had  been  pre¬ 
served  It,  fascinated  her:  and.  oh  .my. 
there  was  a  children's  page!  Before 
night  she  knew  it  almost  by  heath 
Grandfather  or  grandmother  read  aloud 
other  portions  of  the  paper,  and  the  day 
was  a  memorable  one. 

Grandfather  died  before  1  was  born, 
but  recalling  the  episode  I  realize  that 
somewhat  of  his  influence  remains  with 
me,  handed  down  by  my  mother  She 
lived  to  tell  the  Christmas  story  to  her 
own  children  by  the  light  of  a  ‘  Star  ot 
Bethlehem"  improvised  from  evergreens, 
a  candle  and  a  pasteboard  box;  to  read 
Dickens'  Christmas  stories  aloud,  year 
after  year,  and  to  contrive,  by  much  in¬ 
genuity  and  effort,  VO  make  oil  holidajs. 
especially  Christmas,  delightful  to  her 
family,  and  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  all 
about  her  She  seemed,  to  us  who  knew 
her  best,  a  veritable  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  Christmas 

GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN. 


At  the  Close  of  the  Year 

Armistice  Day  is  past,  and  again  ive 
give  thanks,  It  has  been  a  typical  In¬ 
dian  Summer  day.  a  halcyon  day.  and 
we  have  all  been  enjoying  it  to  our  fullest 
extent,  knowing  there  will  be  many  days 
not  as  pleasant  before  the  Spring  Crocus 
conies. 

This  is  the  open  season  for  deer  n 
Vermont,  and  unlike  manv  in  other  places 
we  look  forward  to  it  with  delight.  The 
sportsmen  who  come  for  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  and  our  own  sportsmen  are  usually 
careful,  and  we  look  forward  t"  having 
our  old  friends  come  for  a  few  days,  or 
perhaps  some  sportsman  may  have  trailed 
a  doer  too  far  and  ask  for  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  till  swap  stories  of  th«ir  ad¬ 
ventures.  Two  old  neighbors  came  for  a 
little  hunting  this  year.  Glen  is  an  old 
friend  and  schoolmate  of  our  older  liny's, 
so  he  and  Ted  found  the  deers'  feeding 
ground  'way  hack  among  (he  hills,  woods 
and  rocks.  They  watched  and  waited  till 
5  p.  m..  (he  time  the  deer  hunter's  day 
ends  in  Vermont,  and  then  started  for 
home.  It  was  a  dull,  showery  day.  and 
clouds  liutig  black;  they  reached  an  over¬ 
grown  footpath  when  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  where  they  were,  hut  darkness 
dropped  quickly,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
boys  had  traced  and  retraced  their  fool 
steps,  Oilclfil'1’  their  way  by  the  general 
lay  of  the  land,  they  were  ready  for  sup¬ 
per  when  they  reached  it.  Bobcats  and 
bears  were  known  to  roam  in  those 
woods,  and  the  boys  agreed  it  would  take 
$25  to  hire  them  to  go  back  to  that  place 
again  that  night. 

The  fern  season  ended  n  xveek  before 
deyr  season  began.  The  fern  packer  in 
our  town  said  lie  bad  paid  out  over  $5,000 
for  ferns  the  day  before  the  season  closed. 
That  is  quite  a  help  to  niacy  of  us.  Our 
folks  never  picked  as  many  as  this  year. 
They  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  half-holiday, 
going  away  to  camp  for  a  few  days,  for 
a  change  of  work  is  often  a  rest. 

We  have  had  a  busy,  busy  year,  and 
now  at  the  season's  close  we  find  we 
never,  as  a  whole,  had  as  good  a  harvest, 
while  a  year  ago  we  never  hod  as  poor  a 
harvest.  Last  year  was  exceptionally  dry 
and  this;  Summer  exceptionally  wet.  but 
this  Autumn  has  been  very  dry.  and  for 
days  our  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
smoke,  and  at  night  wo  could  plainly  smell 
the  burning  leaves  from  the  faraway  for¬ 
est  fires.  This  week  wo  have  had  a  little 
raic  but  according  to  the  old  saving. 
"We  won't  have  Winter  till  the  rains  fill 
the  springs  and  wells.’’  We  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  Winter  yet. 

Potatoes  were  not  a  full  crop,  and  in 
sonic*  towns  rotted  badly.  More  interest 
was  taken  in  spraying  than  usual,  but 
the  excessive  rain  caused  excessive  growth 
of  vine,  and.  as  on  man  said,  b  •  would 
defv  anyone  to  keep  Ins  vines  covered  with 
spray  without  trampling  the  vines,  In 


large  quantities  potatoes  sell  for  75  to  SOc 
per  bit.,  or  $1  for  a  single  bushel, 

Good  Winter  apples  are  rather  scarce, 
and  are  sold  at  $•">  per  bid.  Kggs  here  are 
72c  a  dozen,  and  butter  45c.  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  stores  to  get 
enough  fresh  eggs. 

Everyone  knows  what  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  housewife  has  to  do  in  Summer, 
first  picking,  oiekling  and  preserving  to 
feed  the  family;  then,  like  the  princes- 
iu  the  fairy  tale,  cutting,  clipping  and 
contriving  that  the  family  may  be  clothed. 

Plums  were  an  especially  abundant 
fruit:  ottr  trees  bore  quite  a  lot  and  1 
bought  a  large  pailful  for  50c.  from 
which  I  canned  10  qts.  Preserving  pears 
sold  for  $1  per  bu. 

For  all  of  our  “busyness”  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  sandwich  in  a  day  of  pleasure 
occasionally,  We  attended  a  “Flying  Cir¬ 
cus,"  and  the  flying  seemed  so  safe  and 
delightful  it  was  a  jo\  to  watch  the 
planes.  We  were  all  amazed  when  we 
reached  home  to  learn  that  a  tragedy  oc¬ 
curred  10  minutes  after  we  left,  and  we 
Mere  all  thankful  we  were  not  there. 

Our  town  celebrated  an  Old  Home  Day. 
and  the  proceeds  from  a  sale,  a  dinner 
and  supper,  is  being  used  for  more  cement 
walks. 

In  the  various  discussions  about  city 
and  country  it  seems  to  tne  one  thing  is 
forgotten,  and  that  is  that  happiness  is 
not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  I 
know  that  no  city  dweller  has  such  water, 
air  or  beautiful  scenerv  as  1  enjoy  every 
day.  Then,  ton,  many  of  us  find  joy  in 
our  bird  neighbors  and  in  our  own  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  and  even  friendship 
of  animals,  I  have  in  mind  an  elderly 
man.  who  lives  alone  ou  a  lonely  moun¬ 
tainside  with  a  horse.  Kate,  and  his  hens 
for  comrades.  Last  Whiter  he  was  quite 
sick  with  influenza,  so  he  loaded  his 
shotgun  and  stand  it  bv  the  door,  and  he 
said  he  decided  if  he  grew  so  sick  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  live,  lie  Mould  shoot 
Kate,  so  no  one  could  ever  abuse  her; 
but  1  am  glad  that  Kate  and  her  master 
are  hale  and  hearty. 

Another  treat  husband  and  son  had  was 
a  trip  t • »  the  little  village  that  elaitns  to 
be  the  highest  in  the  State,  although  the 
ascent  is  so  Minding  and  gradual  they 
could  hardly  believe  it.  and  while  there 
listened  (o  their  first  radio  concert.  They 
decided  at  once  they  must  have  one.  hut 
1  imagine  they  ivill  wait  a  while  before 
they  get  it. 

Then  we  attended  another  Old  Home 
Day  on  the  mountainside  not  far  from 
whore  Daniel  Webster  spoke  in  ls40.  and 
\yr  were  entertained  by  tales  of  the  olden 
times,  when  wolves  were  common  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  On**  speaker  said  he  could  remem¬ 
ber  when  ho  was  a  small  hoy  that  his 
father  had  15  or  20  sheep  killed  by  the 
wolves  between  their  house  and  barn.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  they  had  been  so 
common  iu  our  part  *d'  the  State. 

Another  trip  lately  showed  mo  numer¬ 
ous  veranda  and  window  boxes  full  of 
dead  frostbitten  ulants.  but  it  also  show'ed 
me  one  set  of  veranda  boxes  with  small 
branches  of  pine  set  in.  Vou  have  no 
idea  how  pleasing  it  was  to  the  eyes  of 
passersby.  A  few  branches  of  berries 
would  have  brightened  them.  >n  I  will 
go  them  one  better  some  day. 

During  the  Mar  we  all  got  our  knitting 
needles;  why  not  get  them  "tit  again  this 
Winter?  Did  you  ever  think  wool  can 
be  bought  from  the  farmer,  send  it  au'ay 
yourself  and  have  it  come  back  yarn? 
Mother  i-  doing  this,  and  is  busily  knit¬ 
ting  while  I  have  knitted  two  small  boys 
some  good  long  leggins,  and  even  if  one 
doesn’t  find  time  for  knitting  stockings, 
new  heels  can  he  easily  knit  in  and  the 
life  nf  a  stocking  doubled,  and  new  knees 
can  lie  knit  in  for  the  small  boy. 

But  the  nhonograph  plays  "Eights  Out" 
and  the  wind  goes  whoo-o-o.  The  sky  is 
overcast  wi t h  a  big  black  cloud,  and  I 
am  listening  for  Thor.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Children's  Books 

A  child's  love  for  good  reading  must  se 
cultivated  from  babyhood.  Begin  by  sing¬ 
ing  Mother  Goose  songs  to  your  babies, 
for  while  we  are  denied  nowadays  the  joy 
of  singing  our  babies  to  sleep.  1  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  scientific  objection 
to  singing  to  them  awake.  If  you  do 
this.  the\  will  be  repenting  "Little  Boy 
Blue,"  “Hickory  Dickon-  Dock"  and  ail 
the  others  before  they  can  talk  plain 
enough  for  anyone  hut  a  mol  her  to  under¬ 
stand.  Then  read  good  poetry  to  them  : 
they  will  listen  to  almost  any  poetry  if 
you  read  it  well,  and  thev  will  greatly 
enjoy  R.  E.  Stevenson's  “Child’s  Garden 
of  Verses."  .Tames  Whitcomb  Riley’s 
"Child's  Poems"  and  manv  of  Eugene 
Fields’. 

Begin  early  to  read  the  Bible  to  them. 
It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  very  young 
children  enjoy  hearing  the  Bible  read 
aloud:  it  must  be  the  beauty  and  rhythm 
of  (he  words  rather  (ban  tin*  text,  for  they 
surely  cannot  understand  il  all.  The 
story  of  the  creation,  the  Psalms  and  the 
sayings  of  .Testis  are  usually  the  favorites. 
1 1 o m'  fine  il  would  be  if  the  children  of 
today  were  taught  to  memorize  passages 
from  the  Bible  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  our  grandmothers ! 

At  about  Ihe  age  of  three  they  will  like 
the  stories  in  Sara  Bryant’s  "Stories  to 
Tell  to  Children"  and  "Wee  Ann."  a 
story  of  a  I i tie  girl  who  wrnt  to  visit  her 
grandmother,  also  the  "Peter  and  Polly" 
books.  These  are  a  series  of  four  hooks 
telling  of  the  good  times  of  Polly  and  h  *r 
little  brother.  Peter,  on  their  father's 
farm. 

Children  of  all  ages  like  Thornton  W. 
Burgess'  books:  the  “Bird  Book"  is  the 


best,  but  they  love  them  all.  They  are 
interesting  and  the  nature  facts  are  trut, 
so  much  better  than  so  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  books  put  out  lately.  Another  good 
author  is  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  who  has 
written  the  "dapanesc  Twins.'  the  “Bel¬ 
gian  Twins."  the  "Puritan  Twins"  and 
several  other  twill  stories. 

Our  little  girls  love  “Birds'  Christmas 
Carol"  and  “liebeeea  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,”  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Other 
girl  stories  are:  "Betty  Leicester."  by 
S.  <  >.  Jewett;  "The  Secret  Garden"  and 
"Sara  Crewe.”  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett.  A  little  later  they  will  like  Louisa 
M.  Alcott’s  hooks  and  the  "Little  Colonel*’ 
stories,  while  I  suppose  hoys  of  the  same 
age  will  read  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  "Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  "Merry  Adventures 
of  Robin  Hood”  and  “Treasure  Island." 

Of  course,  every  normal  child  reads  for 
the  story  first  of  all.  but  they  will  learn 
to  like  the  hooks  of  travel,  nature  study 
and  history  if  an  older  person  gets  them 
started  by  reading  some  of  them  akud 
and  creating  an  interest  hv  discussing  the 
books  with  the  children. 

I  have  absolutely  no  patience  with  the 
mothers  or  fathers,  either,  who  say  they 
have  uo  time  to  read  to  their  little  chil¬ 
dren.  If  they  cannot  find  time,  they  are 
either  lazy  or  are  uot  efficient  managers. 
If  all  parents  realized  how  good  reading 
strengthens  and  broadens  their  children's 
minds  and  what  a  world  of  happiness  it 
opens  up  for  them,  independent  of  their 
surroundings  and  environment,  1  am  sure 
they  would  all  start  the  habit  of  reading 
or  telling  at  least  one  story  at  uaptirue 
and  bedtime. 

The  years  that  (he  children  will  care 
to  be  read  to  are  all  too  short.  I  find,  for 
our  little  girl,  who  has  not  been  to  school 
yet.  already  prefers  to  read  “Sun bonnet 
Babies."  “Overall  Boys."  “Peter  and 
Polly"  and  many  others  to  her  own  self, 
and  the  older  little  girl,  aged  nine,  finds 
it  fascinating  to  read  quite  grown-up 
books  aloud  to  mother. 

In  the  country,  especially  where  the 
district  schools  arc  small,  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  select  the  associates  we  would  like 
for  opr  Children,  but  we  can  select  th**ir 
companions  and  heroes  in  books,  and  do 
much  to  mold  their  ideals  and  characters 
in  this  way. 

November  12-22  was  “Children's  Books 
Week."  I  wish  that  every  child  in  the 
land  might  be  given  a  really  good  hook 
during  that  week  to  start  his  very  own 
library.  A  farm  woman. 


Hints  for  Holidays 

Every  year  the  newspapers  and  family 
magazines  contain  interesting  matter  for 
high  days  aud  holidays,  .'u  the  shape  of 
poems,  pictures,  games,  suggestions  for 
table  decorations,  ami  the  like.  A  few 
biff  envelopes.  Libelled  ‘'Hallowe'en." 
"Christmas."  ere.,  in  which  clippings  are 
accumulated.  >oon  becomes  a  treasury  of 
helpful  material  iu  planning  recitations, 
fancy  costumes  and  other  features  of 
church  and  home  entertainments. 

R.  F.  D. 


Christmas  Cakes 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  Christmas 
cakes  made  with  hartshorn?  MRS.  F.  R. 

Perhaps  the  recipe  desired  is  spring- 
erle.  Mix  four  whole  eggs  with  1  lb.  of 
(preferably)  powdered  sugar.  If  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  is  used,  sift  five  times.  Stir 
15  minutes  or  more.  (Old-time  German 
cooks  think  an  hour  is  not  too  much). 
Add  1  lb.  of  flour  and  one  saltspoou  «>f 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  You  may  use  iu 
place  of  the  ammonia  one  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder,  or  one  teaspoon  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  sour  milk.  Roll  out 
about  oue-fourth  inch  thick,  and  cut  with 
the  wooden  snringerte  molds,  which  have 
a  pattern  like  butter  molds.  Let  the 
cakes  stand  to  dry  over  night.  Grease 
the  baking  tin.  then  sprinkle  aniseed  over 
it,  so  that  it  will  stick  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cakes.  Bake  iu  a  moderate  oven. 


Baked  Beans;  Togus  Bread 

Several  years  ago  you  published  a  long 
list  of  recipes  front  a  New  England 
woman,  among  them  being  one  f>>r  Togus 
brown  hi-end  and  one  for  baked  beans. 
Before  Christinas  I  asked  husband  what 
he  would  like  for  Christmas  di utter,  and 
lie  said  he'd  rather  have  baked  beans  and 
Togus  brown  bread  than  anything  else. 

MRS.  U.  E.  R. 

Baked  Beans  (Boston  Cooking  School 
Cook  Book).-  Pick  over  one  quart  of  pea 
beans,  cover  with  cold  water  and  soak 
overt)  ichf.  In  the  morning  drain,  cover 
with  fresh  water,  and  cook  until  (lie  skills 
will  burst.  Drain  beans.  Scald  rind  of 
three-fourths  pound  of  salt  pork,  scrape, 
remove  slice  one-fourth  i noli  thick,  and 
put  in  bottom  of  bean  pot.  Cut  through 
rind  of  remaining  pork  every  half -inch, 
making  cuts  an  Inch  deep.  Put  beaus  in 
pot  and  bury  pork  in  beans,  leaving  only 
the  rind  exposed.  Mix  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  molasses,  and  three 
tablespoon-  sugar,  add  otip  cup  boilin'** 
water,  and  pour  all  over  beans;  then  odd 
enough  fboiling  water  to  cover  beans. 
Cover  bean  pot,  put  in  oven,  and  bake 
slowly  six  or  eight  hours;  uncover  pot 
during  the  last  hour  to  brown  the  pork. 
Add  more  boiling  water  during  baking 
as  needed. 

Togus  Bread  -  -The  following  is  Miss 
Pari  on's  recipe:  Three  cup  of  sweet  milk 
and  one  of  sour.  three  cups  of  Indian 
meal  and  one  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  mo- 
lass  s.  oue  teaspoon  of  saloratus,  one  of 
salt.  Steam  three  hours. 


under  the  accompanying  tie.  The  little 
piece  through  which  the  tie  is  slid  should 
be  Loosened  at  one  end  and  a  snap  fas¬ 
tener  supplied  to  hold  if  in  place.  Thus 
an  easily  donned  garment  may  be  made 
from  one  which,  at  first  thought,  might 
seem  useless  under  such  a  condition  as 
that  mentioned  above. 

Crocheted  or  knitted  slip-over  articles 
are  less  easily  opened,  since  there  is  great 
danger  of  unraveling.  Such  lovely  open- 
style  yokes,  undergarments,  negligees, 
sweaters,  etc.,  may  be  made  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  give  some¬ 
thing  which  you  are  sure  is  suitable  for 
its  intended  wearer.  G.  R.  B. 


Individual  Christmas  Tree  for  Sick 
Friend 

If  any  of  Tine  It.  N.-Y.  readers  are 
striving  to  think  of  something  novel  in 
the  line  of  Christmas  cheer  for  a  sick 
friend  or  invalid,  a  tin.V  Christinas  tree 
may  meet  with  their  approval.  Sick  folks, 
youug  or  old,  will  surely  he  delighted  with 
such  a  cheery  gift. 

Let  the  tree  be  small  enough  to  stuud 
on  a  chair  or  dresser,  or  be  easily  moved 
about,  one  from  2  to  -1  ft.  in  height  being 
tall  cnaligh.  Decorate  it  as  yon  would  u 
large  tree  with  a  few  ornaments,  candles, 
strings  of  popcorn,  and  small  gifts.  If 
the  tree  is  mounted  on  a  square  block  or 
piece  of  board  heavy  gifts  could  be  placed 
on  this  foundation  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 
A  tree  which  must  be  carried  some  dis¬ 
tance  could  be  trimmed  after  one’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  place  of  delivery,  doing  it  all 
“on  the  quiet,"  -4  course,  in  order  that 
the  readymade  tree  may  be  a  joyous  sur¬ 
prise.  to  the  recipient. 

To  receive  a  little  “readymade”  tree  is, 
indeed,  a  joyous  surprise.  I  am  qualified 
to  vouch  for  the  foregoing  statement,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  have  had  a  happy  experience 
myself.  G.  B.  B. 


Salt  crust  is 


shirking  salt 


Only  salt  that  dissolves  helps  in  the  curing. 

Salt  that  forms  a  crust  throws  all  the  job 

of  curing  on  the  little  bit  that  does  dissolve. 
Often  this  is  not  enough.  Imperfect  cure 

f  /TV\'  V  jJM  To  hold  all  the  fine  meat  flavor,  natural  color  and 

WTff  tender  firmness,  use  Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt. 

•■g I  Its  tiny  soft  porous  flakes  dissolve  instantly  and 

--«>  I  completely,  penetrating  evenly.  Best  for  cooking, 

A**'.  -■■**.  )  /  v  ^  ;  1  baking,  meat  curing,  butter  making  and  table  use. 

-V^-  For  sale  everywhere.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

The  Colonial  Salt  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Buffalo  *  Atlanta 


Some  Holiday  Dishes 

Roast  Turkey  with  Chestnut  Stuffiug. — 
Prepare  turkev  for  roasting  and  stuff 
with  three  cups  of  blanched  chestnuts, 
first  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water.  Drain 
chestnuts  and  force  through  a  potato 
ricer.  Add  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
pepper  and  one-fourth  cup  of  cream.  Melt 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  add  one  cup 
of  cracker  crumbs,  then  combine  with  the 
mixture.  When  turkey  is  stuffed,  place 
on  a  dripping  pan,  nib  over  with  salt, 
and  butter  with  one  cun  of  flour.  Dredge 
bottom  of  pan  with  flour,  place  in  hot 
oven,  and  as  soon  aw.  turkey  begins  to 
brown,  baste  with  a  little  butter  melted 
in  one-half  cup  of  boiling  water,  and  con¬ 
tinue  basting  well  every  20  minutes,  using 
the  fat  in  the  pan.  Thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  flour  and  serve. 

Raked  Goose. — Put  into  a  dish  one  loaf 
of  bread,  rubbed  to  crumbs,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  one  minced  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  melted  butter,  and  sufficient 
warm  water  to  moisten  it  well  and  stuff 
the  goose  with  this  mixture.  Bake  until 
well  browned  and  serve  hot. 

Nut  Loaf. — One  cup  of  walnut  meats, 
one-half  cup  oF  pecan  meats,  one  cup  of 
peanuts,  one  piut.  of  broad  crumbs,  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  all  chopped  fine,  one 
stalk  of  celery,  chopped,  one  teaspoon  of 
sage,  pinch  of  paprika,  pinch  of  black 
pepper,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Mix  all  well  together 
with  one  raw  egg  and  enough  water  to 
shape  into  loaf.  Roll  in  bread  crumbs, 
baste  with  melted  butter  and  water.  Bake 
one  hour. 

Squash  Souffle. — Two  cups  of  squash, 
one  and  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  egg. 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Beat  all  together,  place  in  a 
baking  dish,  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Very 
delicious. 

Raked  Reets. — Wash  beets,  put  them 
into  oven  in  a  little  water  to  keep  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  Bake  three  hours, 
or  until  touder ;  then  remove  skin,  cut  in 
thin  slices  into  serving  dish,  with  th« 
following  dressing :  One  tablespoon  of 
vinegar,  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  one 
tablespoou  of  melted  butter :  pour  over 
the  hot  beets,  anil  set  in  the  oven  a  few 
moments.  Serve  hot.  Very  delicious. 

Creamed  Carrots. — Scrape  and  wash 
enough  carrots  to  make  four  cups  when 
cut  in  dice:  put  them  in  a  double  boiler 
containing  half  milk  and  half  water,  at 
boiling  point.  "Let  them  Cook  slowly  for 
40  minutes,  or  until  tender.  Then  drain 
them  and  put  in  a  hot  dish  at  the  side  of 
the  stove.  TTse  one  cupful  of  stock  they 
were  cooked  in  to  make  a  sauce,  with  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  one  tablespoon  of 
flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

Esealloped  Onions.- — Peel  and  slice  a 
pint  of  onions.  In  a  baking  dish  spread 
a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  add  a  layer  of 
sliced  onions,  season  well,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately  until  the  dish  is  full.  Use  plenty 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  over 
all  two  cups  of  sweet  milk  and  bake  one 
hour. 

Pumpkin  Nut  Pie. — One-half  cup  of 
warm  milk,  poured  over  a  beaten  egg. 
with  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Add  a  cup  of 
stewed  pumpkin,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
each  of  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nut¬ 
meg.  and  one-fourth  cup  of  chopped  nut 
meats  and  bake  in  a  deep  pie  plate  with 
one  crust. 

Raisin  Puffs. — Beat  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  butter  to  a 
cream.  Beat  one  egg,  add  one-half  cup 
of  milk,  one  and  one-third  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one  cup 
of  chopped  raisins  and  spice  to  tast^ 
Steam  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
cups  half  full. 

Mincemeat. — Four  pints  of  chopped  ap¬ 
ples.  1  pt.  of  finely  chopped  raw  beef. 
1  pt.  of  chopped  suet,  1  pt.  of  eider.  1  qt. 
of  sugar,  three  lemons  and  two  oranges, 
ay  be  helped  by  a  four  ground  nutmegs,  four  teaspoons  of 
>  me  recently.  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  of  cloves,  oue- 
.iay  be  convenient  half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  pound  chopped 
'O  who  arc  strong  citron,  two  cups  each  of  currants  ami 
n  one  is  weak,  and  raisins,  one-half  pound  each  of  candied 
-overs  are  incon-  orange  and  lemon  rind.  Boil  all  until 
fciy  impossible  to  very  tender  and  set  aside  several  days 
y  such  garments  before  using, 
who  is  clever  in  Fruit  Cake. — Ono-hnlf  pound  of  butter, 
thrq.e  cups  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  bak- 
e  may  be  thinking  ing  soda,  two  cups  nf  sour  cream,  four 
middy,  the  kind  eggs,  six  cups  nf  flour,  one  grated  nutmeg, 
liar,  is  "just  the  a  pinch  of  nowdered  mace,  1  lb.  each  of 
1  who  still  retains  currants  and  raisins,  one-half  pound  of 
in  spite  of  her  in-  chopped  citron,  one-half  cup  of  nut  meats, 
be  afflicted  with  chopped  fine,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  ox- 
stilTened  arm  and  tract,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Cream  the 
d  doubtless  be  im-  butter  and  sugar  together,  add  gradually 
et  into  n  middy,  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  the 
a.v  be  opened  sev-  soda  mixed  with  the  cream,  flour,  salt, 
.e  edges  with  silk  spices,  the  grated  nutmeg,  fruit  and  va- 
i  being  good),  the  nilla,  and  lastly  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
the  middy,  The  eggs.  Bake  until  well  done  and  ice  with 
od.  ami  with  snap  a  white  frosting.  Decorate  with  nut 
eyes  a  change  is  meats  and  candied  cherries, 
icver  be  suspected  Helen  a.  lynan. 


Salt  that  forms  a  crust  never 
reaches  this  inner  circle. 


COLONIAL 


A  Pre-Christmas  Suggestion 

Christmas,  that  joyous,  gift-giving  sea¬ 
son,  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  those 
who  are  planning  something  to  wear,  for 


For  Stock  Salt,  Use  Colonial  Block  Salt— Smooth— Hard— Lasting— JVon’t  Chip 

£Made  from  Evaporated  Salt 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Most  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 

1  Safe  —  Durable  —  Clean 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

_  question  tbe’finest  lamp  fear  home  use  ever 
invented.  Makes  and  bums  1 13  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 
flinary  matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 

Coleman 

^^C^auJckdJte 

l  il  U  Lb  U.  if  Jj  J  Gives  a  brilliant  white 

power 

^  -'.1  — JOotl  lamps  are  not  so 
*  — rri — ■ —  ->  powerful,  fro  wick.  No 


Say  "Bayer”  and  Insistl 


Unless  you  see  the  name  "Bayer”  on 
package  or  on  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain.  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeidester  of 
Salicylicacid. 


enplon  w 

9939.  Dross  In  one¬ 
sided  effect,  34  to 
43  bust. 

982.  Design  for 
band  or  border,  %- 
Inch  wide. 

1021.  Design  for 
border,  1)4  inches 
wide.  The  medium 
size  will  require  5% 
vnrds  of  material  36 
inches  wide.  4  Vi 
yur.is  44  or  54.  20 

cents. 


9654.  Bath  Robe, 
36  to  46  bust.  The 
medium  size  will 
t  win  ire  6%  yards  of 
material  27  inches 
wide,  6  yards  30,  5 
yards  44.  20  cents. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
while  light.  Noo-breakablesteel  mantle. 
Noemcie.  Noaoot.  Relieves  tfr  strain. 

Over  ■  allilea  satisfied  uerv.  Guaranteed 
sate,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
ZO  eta. post  paid,  stamps  or  coin  ;  S  tor  $1.25, 
Tonr  money  baric  ii  nos  satisfied. 

Lite  lUy rater. I Yantsd 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  . 

Grand  Rapid*.  Mich, 


SS  Clark  Building 


I  Know  What  Women  Want! 


A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 


Most  everybody  knows  how 
troublesome  some  coughs 
are,  and  thousands  have 
realized  the  power  of  ~ich. 
nourishing 


Xlt  soothes  the  nerves  and  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personally  select  and 
roast  my  ■‘OWN"  COFrEE.  It  is 
elean  and  perfect.  My  fnends  say 
it  us  the  best  they  ever  tasted. 
Start  the  day  right !  My  coffee  is 
good  for  you  1 

Drink  All  Yon  Want ! 

Send  only  $1.00  (check,  money  order  or  cash!  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  Instantly  it  it  does  not 
please  you,  .Ail  postage  paid  by  me. 


9895  1  Ft 

9895.  Blouse  with 
long  or  threo-quar- 
f,er  sleeves,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  17f> 
vards  44.  20  cents. 


9015.  Girls'  Bloom¬ 
ers,  8  to  14  years. 
The  12  -  year  size 
will  require  17» 
yards  of  material 
44  inches  wide.  20 
cents. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 


to  improve  the  body  tone 
Ajdb  and  increase  the 
powers  of  resistance. 
If  you  are  troubled 
j\  with  a  cough,  build 
up  strength  —  take 
Scott’ sEmulsion  regularly! 

Scott  ft  Bowttc,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  22-45 


I  AHEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BELL 

Here's  the  Xmas  Gift  for  you.  New.  marvelous  tnventior 
washes  clothes  clean  by  air  in  eight  minutes.  No  chemicals, 
No  wear  nor  tear,  Dacca  to  blankets.  Cost— a  cent  or  two  « 
waea.  Send  postal  and  lurn  how  to  .arc  dollars  at  a  few  cents 
cost  BURUNCAME  MANUFACTURING  CO..  1]  17  Sunset 
Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
SaveYour  Hair 
With  Cuticura 


'efr-ar^ j****~~^~ «rl  yt  •cetKer  will  be.  Sue  AA 

7S:  fully  Pc*«.  J  |  (III 

to  eny  address  in  U  S.  ”  I 
- pr  of  C*n*dA  on  receipt  of 

y*T  A  geests  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dept.  114.  419  F.  Water  »..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  Dandruff  and  Itching.  28c. 
each.  Samples  freeof  Outl euro,  Dept.U.  Maldsa.Mass. 


tVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  -New- Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AGENTS'  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANliE 

huliiio.  aiununnm  s,uj  tinware.  100%pto(H.  T'inl  t  Oe 

DECK  CO.  Dept.  1>5  Medina.  New  York 
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and  a  Year  to  Pay  for 

Certified  Electric  Service 

Record  breaking  sales  clearly  show  agriculture’s 
emphatic  acceptance  of  Willys  Light  as  the  leader 
of  all  power  and  light  plants. 

A  firm  belief  in  the  continuance  of  this  popular 
demand,  makes  possible  greater  volume  and  ma¬ 
terially  lower  production  costs.  Effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1922,  we  enthusiastically  announce: — 

Marked  Reductions  in  All  Prices 

This  amazingly  low  price  of  $275  complete,  and 
the  easy  terms  upon  which  it  can  be  purchased, 
clearly  stamps  WILLYS  LIGHT  “America’s 
greatest  gift  to  agriculture 

There  is  a  Willys  Light  dealer  right  in  your  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  prepared  to  explain  our  prices,  easy 
terms  and  complete  facts  that  will  save  you  money. 

Send  coupon  below  for  detailed  information. 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 
The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio  p  -  -  -  —  ■ 

Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems  J  will' 


The  above  pictures  Willys 
Light,  Model  L-2,  with  the 
world  -  renowned  Knight 
Sleeve- Valve  Engine.  An  en¬ 
gine  that  wears  in — not  out — 
that  improves  with  use.  Ca¬ 
pacity  1250  watts.  New  re¬ 
duced  price  $465.  Before  you 
consider  any  plant  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  |to  get  the  Willys 
Light  proposition.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Send  without  obligation  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  Willys  Light  Certified  Electric  Service, 
new  reduced  prices,  and  easy  terms. 


Name 


Power  and  Light  with  the  Quiet  Knight 


Address. 


For  cuts 


WOOL f AT 

COMPOUND 


DIGESTER 

sTANKACEy 


TTloref/og 

for  less  money  C\ 

■pvOLD-Quality  Digester  Tankage  contains 
■*-'60%  protein  best  solid  bone  and  flesh 
builder  for  hogs. 

Small  amount  of  tankage  fed  each  day 
with  corn  or  grain  saves  one-third  cost  of 
feeding.  And  tankage  furnishes  protein  which 
grain  cannot  give;  wipes  out  all  danger  of 
sows  eating  their  litters  to  get  flesh  food. 

Meat  Meal  Digester,  cheaper  than  Digester 
Tankage,  contains  46%  Protein,  promotes 
quick  sturdy  growth. 

Feed  we*  or  dry — mixed  with  grain,  or  I 
separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  j 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.,  J 


Dept.  A“jV 

Also  Poultry  Feeds, 
Meat  Scraps,  Sol¬ 
uble  Blood,  Poultry 
Bone  —  all  grades; 
Charcoal,  Oyster 
Shells,  Mineral 
stone  grits,  Pure 
Bone  Fertilizer. 


BUFFALO  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 

"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teuspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  und  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
"Dandelion  Butter  Color"  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  hnrmless,  meets  nil  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Riehnrdsou  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Sold  Direct  /'—Fading 

Jolt  OutI  New  104  pxffc  catalog.  Send 
It  today— one  the  big  savins  our  low,  di¬ 
rect  from  factory  price#  give  you  on  Fence, 
Farm  Gates,  Steel  Poets,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  *  PENCE  CO.  , 
Deal.  4101  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE— WholtMl*  &  Retail  FEED.  FLOUR  MILL 

doi n u  $200,000  yearly  i  $20,000:  water  power,  *-.■  rush, 

HARRY  VAIL  -  Warwick,  New  York 


nr  irnrc  all  fruit;  3  miles  30,000  inhabitants  ; 
na  /Il.tCf'.J  .sales,,  *25,000  yearly,  $*>6,000;  terms 

^  HARRY  VAIL  Warwick,  New  York 
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I  ISI  I 

1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  =| 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

3  For  rale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

5mmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimn 
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Stops  Losses  from  Worms 

Wormix  is  a  chemi  ■  medicated  salt,  highly 
concentrated.  Just  mix  15  lbs.  of  Wormix  with 
65  lbs.  of  salt  and  you  will  have  100  lbs.  of 
the  best  medicated  salt  you  can  get.  Keeps 
your  farm  animals  free  from  deadly  intestinal 
stomach  worms  at  half  the  cost.  Creates  keen 
appetites,  aids  digestion,  conditions  livestock 
quickly.  Stop  paying  drug  prices  for  salt  and 
freight  charges  on  salt. 

Save  One-Half 

Wormix  will  save  you  one-half  the  usual  cost 
of  ready-mixed  worm  destroyers  and  give  you 
better  results.  Does  more— costs  less — sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee. 

n  .  (  O nm  16  lb.  pktr.—wlll  mate*  |(M  Iba.  f  3-00 

Postpaid  J  Two  ir.  lb.  -  will  make  200  Iba.  0.00 

Priro«A  I  Throw  lb  lh,  ok**,  -  will  nuks  HOfl  Iba.  0,00 
rr  V  I’ our  16  lb,  para  will  tnaka  400  Iba.  10.00 

$&Dipl€-II  roa  wiah  to  try  Wormix  bafora  ortitrinff,  wa'II 
mail  lw  oa,  paflsxr  enough  tn  niako  Ci  Iba.  Maijlratad  Salt— 
upon  receipt  of  2f*o.  to  cover  tba  packing  and  poataga. 

THE  IVO'SAN  LABORATORY,  211  *«»!«!  Aranua.  Clatalaal,  0. 


CORONA 


SoreShould.rs  DEjffiS£  ■ 
Barb  Wire  Cuts  HxrtioEo  nad  ll 
Crscked  Hoofs  ! "?  m 

.  Caked  Udders  muii«<n>ru».  B 
Collar  Boils  . 

jjy  j  A..|id  for  FREE  SAMPLE.  m 

SSKf  THE  CORONA  MFC.  CO.  ■ 

■V  O-pl.  14  KENTON.  OHIO  n 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

I  own  a  farm  in  Lapeer  County,  Michi¬ 
gan.  On  October  1  I  estimate  that  I 
will  have  3o  tons  of  good  hay,  throe- 
fourths;  clover  and  one-fourth  mixture  of 
Blue  grass,  Red  top  and  Timothy;  five 
tons  of  Timothy  hay;  a  I2x40-ft.  silo 
filh-d  with  silage;  100  bushels  of  corn, 
!<•>  bushels  of  barley.  1,200  bushels  of 
oats.  350  bushels  of  rye.  three  acres  of 
corn  fodder  after  husking,  and  large 
quantities  of  straw.  I  think  the  above 
quantities  are  low  rather  than  high,  I 
shall  have  four  horses,  11  Holstein  cows, 
30  hogs  and  1-  sheep.  Wliat  feed  should 
I  purchase,  how  many  steers  for  feeders 
should  1  buy  this  Fall,  and  whnt  ration 
should  I  feed  to  horses,  cows,  bogs,  sheep 
and  steers?  In  purchasing  feed  J  want, 
to  take  into  consideration  its  fertilizing 
vabje.  .  g.  H.  F. 

Michigan. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  you  to  feed  beef  steers  under 
the  .conditions  you  have  described.  The 
barley  and  corn  and  the  bulk  of  the  oa^s 
that  you  have  available  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  fed  to  the  dairy  cattle,  and  the 
bulk  of  'the  rye  must  be  used  for  hogs,  as 
it  is  ill-suited  for  dairy  cows.  While  it 
is  true  that  you  will  have  an  excess  of 
roughage  consisting  largely  of  Timothy 
hay.  even  this  does  not  suggesi  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  utilizing  this  for  feeding 
Steers.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is 
generally  figured  that  a  dairy  cow  will 
consume  a  ton  of  feed  per  year,  and  that 
she  will  require  an  average  of  10  to  15 
lbs.  of  roughage  per  day,  this  amount 
depending  upon  her  size  and  ability  to 
consume  rough  feed.  This  calculation 
provides  for  feeding  a  grain  ration 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  assumes 
that  the  cow  will  be  on  pasture  during 
the  Summer  months. 

As  to  the  hogs,  you  can  figure  that  it 
will  require  approximately  400  lbs.  of 
grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight :  but 
not  knowing  the  ago  or  the  weight  of  the 
hogs  it  is  only  guesswork  to  suggest  the 
amount  required  for  their  daily  ration. 

The  sheep  will  require  considerably  less 
feed  per  head,  as  (heir  gains  are  less,  but 
they  are  capable  of  utilizing  a  larger 
proportion  of  roughage.  With  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  corn  in  the  amounts  mentioned  I 
would  suggest  the  following  ration  for 
dairy  cows  in  milk:  300  lbs.  oats,  150 
lbs.  corn,  150  lbs.  barley,  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten 
meal. 

It  might  be  well  to  utilize  more  oats 
during  the  warmer  weather  and  hold 
some  of  the  corn  and  barley  in  reserve 
until  the  Winter  weather  is  encountered. 
All  of  the  clover  hay  should  be  fed  to  the 
dairy  cattle.  As  I  figure  it,  you  will  have 
just  about  enough  silage  to  carry  the 
Holstein  cows  through  the  Winter..  The 
corn  fodder  can  be  used  to  supplement 
the  roughage  and  it  will  make  excellent 
feed  for  the  sheep. 

As  a  ration  for  hogs,  I  should  use  a 
mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  rye, 
four  parts  oats,  one  part  corn,  one  part 
barley  and  one  part  digester  tankage. 
This  ration  will  best  serve  for  shouts  and 
fattening  hogs,  but  it  would  not  do  for 
brood  sows.  Rye  is  a  relatively  unsafe 
feed  for  brood  sows. 

The  horses  should  be  maintained 
largely  on  a  ration  of  oats  and  Timothy 
bay.  Three  parts  oats,  one  part  corn  and 
one  part  bran  should  be  fed  to  the  ewes. 
This,  together  with  the  corn  fodder,  will 
bring  them  through  the  Winter  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

I  have  omitted  bran  in  the  ration  for 
dairy  cows.  With  the  surplus  of  oats 
available  and  the  hay  consisting  partly 
of  clover  it  will  be  possible  to  get  along 
without  bran  in  this  ration. 


Dry  Corn  for  Silage 

It  is  claimed  that  corn,  after  standing 
in  the  shock  for  several  weeks,  should 
have  water  poured  on  it  us  blown  into 
the  silo.  Another  claims  that  there  will 
be  enough  juice  in  the  corn  to  make  good 
silage.  Having  shocked  my  corn,  and 
now  wishing  to  put  it  in  the  silo.  I 
thought  it  wise  to  ask  your  opinion. 

New  York.  n.  c. 

Green  corn,  just  before  ripening,  usu¬ 
ally  has  about  enough  water  in  it  to 
make  good  silage.  This  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  help  keep  out  the  air 
and  make  the  silage  pack  closely,  and 
bring  about  just  the  right  ferments..  When 


co i'd  ripens,  and  after  it  is  cut  and 
shocked,  it  loses  water  rapidly.  That  is 
what  we  want,  for  this  permits  the  grain 
to  harden  and  dry,  and  prevents  the 
stalks  from  rotting.  When  such  dried 
corn  is  put  iuto  the  silo  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  some  water  in  order  to  pack 
it  down  hard  and  make  even  am  imitation 
of  good  silage.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
“inoculate”  such  dry  stalks  when  they 
are  cur  iuto  the  silo  and  moistened.  This 
means  putting  in  with  the  stalks  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bacteria  which  have  been 
found  to  work  in  the  silo,  and  which  are 
responsible  for  the  good  quality  of  silage. 
This  might  be  compared  to  using  yeasr 
in  bread  making  or  using  the  “mother” 
of  vinegar,  or  a  “starter”  in  making  but¬ 
ter. 


SWINE 


SEND 

iYOUR 


Buy  Walnut  Acres  Duroc -Jersey 
pigs  and  gilts  now  and  save 
the  difference. 

Spring  gilts,  $25.00  ;  four  month  pigs, 
$15.00 ;  weaned  pigs,  either  sex,  $10.00. 
They  have  the  size,  bone  and  color. 
Best  blood  lines  and  from  good  size 
litters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Regis¬ 
tration  papers  included. 

H.  R.  BRATE  -  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a.  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mar..  Port  Chester.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


BECAUSE:  we  give  top  market 
prices.  BECAUSE:  we  send  your 
payments  io  you  promptly.  BE¬ 
CAUSE:  we  aro  a  large  nouse  and 
can  use  ns  many  raw  furs  as  you 
send  us.  BECAUSE:  we  give  you 
an  absolutely  square  deal. 

SrnJ  your  nnmc  am)  address  and 
r«c+tvi«  |.r»c«*  lint*,  murkct  infor- 
V  E ■  motion  ami  hint*  to  Jrnpp*r».  Be 


One  18  months  hull,  sired  by  son  of  “Pearl  Rose 
of  the  Glen  "out  of  an  A.  R.  cow.  Ready  for 
service.  Price.  #200.  Two  bull  calves,  sired 
by  grandson  Xe  Pitts  Ultra,  both  from  500-lb. 
A  K.  cows.  Price  @50  and  #*75.  Herd  free 
from  abortion  and  Federal  Tuberculin  tested. 
PORTER  FARMS.  Phoenis ville.  Pa  Arthur  M.  Ray.  Mur. 


Orion  Cherry  Klllg  weigh^pproxlmately  500 — 

Price,  *75,00  Exceptionally  big  bone 

Wnir.TOP  COLONEL  REFORMER.  Ill  *  edingboar— ll*  yrs.old— 
Price,  #»5.00  Healthy,  thrifty,  sure  breeder. 

lH'ltOC-JKRSFV  Kuonn  SO  US,  Ik,  to  Sly  j  rs.  old. 
Puthlliulcr  and  Walt's  Top  Colonel  Breeding. 

Price.  *HO.OO 

J.  C.  PENNEY,  White  Haven.  White  Plains,  New  York 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Nov.  28-Dee.  2 — Franklin  Township 
Poultry  Association,  second  annual  show, 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  Fraukliu  Lake, 
X.  J. 

Dec.  5-S  —  Merrimack  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  cighili  annual  show.  Con¬ 
cord.  X.  II.  ‘cc  ret  ary.  8.  G.  Xule,  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  II.  •+ 

Dee.  13-14  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-second  annual  meeting, 
Unity  Hall,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  13-ld — .Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dec.  13-10 — Ridgewood,  X.  J,,  Poultry 
Show,  Xorib  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Club.  S.  J.  Ilammerstein,  Hillsdale,  X. 
J-  secretary. 

Dec.  18-21  —  Winter  Farmers’  Week, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  State  Col¬ 
lege  P.  O.  Pa. 

Jan.  10-12,  1023  —  Xew  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Winter  meeting. 
Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  X.  Y\ 

Jan.  10-12.  1923 — Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting,  Frederick.  Mil. 

Jan.  10.  1923  —  Xew  York  Holstein- 


ASEDELMAN  fcCOINC. 


We  offer  Furinei*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  io  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bolls  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price*.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  wSU  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
ami  Pedigrees.  w,w.  d,|dy  r»»vs.  ?2  s.  *i„  Phils..  P». 


Highwood  Berkshire's  Lave  always  been 
noied  for  si  xe  ond  proUfleacy.  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  litters  ready  for  shipment, 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


TAR8ELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  Of  serviceable  age.  A,  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees-! 

SMITHVILIE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Cu.  New  York 


Spring  k>  anls.  Farm 

offers  young  service  boars  by  symboleer’s  Superb.  No. 
356336.  Also  bred  sons  for  September  farrow.  Write 

J.  £.  \\  ATSON  -  XI  nrbtedule.  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1435, 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale — Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  tvks.  to  10  moe.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  for  growth 
and  quality.  Write  your  wants 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  B6  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 


,’EY — Finest  quality;  prices  right 
anywhere;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
.  FRANK  PH  I  I.Lll'S.  Altoona,  Pa 


Offers  Mn.v  Hose  stock  of  both  seres,  all  ages,  from  A.  R. 
dams,  priced  for  quick  sal-.  Accredited  Herd  No.  1690?. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  0.  D«fORtST,»m,lerS»ni,N.f. 


4. 200 -DiG  CAXDEE  incubator  for  -ale— Turning 
trays,  electric  lights,  perfect  condition:  crated, 
$525.'  JAMBS  WllKTSKL.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


F2  Newtown  brooder  stores 
give  price.  C.  G.  ELLISON, 


The  National  Chester  While 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  lnr  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs  established  tu  1884;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders:  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  <>(  25  mid  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c  each:  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  bogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc'y,  Box  66.  Dept.  R,  West  Chester, Pa 


TWO  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


WASTE  II — Used  colony  brooders, 
HOLDER,  Denbigh.  Ya. 


CHOICELY  BRED 

Must  Be  Sold  No  Winter  Quarters 

10  months  old— ready  for  liffht  service* 

No-  t— Ha*  a  37-lb-  <tre.  i  *rund*oa  of  JudftO  S<*fcis.  ton  of 

King  Segis :  h»«  dum  combines  tt»o  blood  of  King  of  tbe 
Pontlacs  And  King  Segis-  Morv  dark  than  irarht. 

No-  2— H x- 1  u  30  lb-  sire.  s.  n  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  -I  40-lb. 

sisters.  .7  40- fU.  uantrhter*  . ;  hi*  »iam  ronitilnes  the  blood  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad  end  Alta  Posch’s  Son.  7-S  vrblte. 
Firwt  check  for  $85.00  »rwt»  dioi£i.  '<iti«toetlan  fiMnulleed. 
Herd  under  Federal 8*»|*CfYitfotii 

F  C.  BICGS  -  -  -  Trumensburg,  N,  Y, 


FRESH-CUT  BALSAM  in  the  bulk;  enough  for 
twii  pillows  postpaid  for  51;  make  up  your 
own  pillows  and  rill  up  with  m.v  Imlsaui :  makes 
an  ideal  gifl ;  booklets  upon  request.  lxJRSEY 
FARMS.  Sehreon  Lake,  X.  Y. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM.  Sugar  Loaf. N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  ffiSSaS  HOLSTEINS 

three  fo  tire  years  old  .  *<:  t,i«by.  I’eutiac  and  Komdyke 
breeding  —  enormous  producers,  several  now  due  to 
freshen,  tubereultn  lested,  fuliy  guaranteed. 

DI  AS.  A.  HOWELL,  lloucll*  ar.nirr.  X.  Y. 

,0  miles  West  X.  Y.  C.  Oil  Erie  R.  R. 


—  Pretty  percales,  well 
cottage  aprons.  75  cents 
IN.  If.  8,-  Shelton.  Conn. 


BUNGALOW 
made,  good 
(postpaid).  E 


WANTED — Second-hand  stump  puller  and  .Mar 
tin  ditcher.  Write  H.  G.  PEDRICK,  Fed- 
riektown.  N.  J. 


ami  O.  I.  O.  Grand  Champion  Blood 
Hues.  *tO  each  anil  up.  prepaid. 
-  Nk'WUXE.  J’ju  K.  So.  3 


Chester  Whites 

GEO.  K.  URlrKli 


12  Large,\icely  Marked,  Holstein  Heifers 

aged  16  t<>  26  months,  from  tnberculiue-tree  herd  at 
Cuba.  X.  Y..  moatli  Poutiac-Ki'nidyka  de-  *oit  pas¬ 
ture  bred.  SI. 500.  0  F  MCLENNAN  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  delicious  Vermont 
gal.:  10-lb.  can  sugar, 
anteed;  cash  with  order. 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


maple  syrup,  $2.5( 
;  satisfaction  gtuir- 
BERT  PRESCOTT, 


?g.  «.  I.  C.  and  Oil 

rows  E.  F.  ROGERS 


.Tail  23-27.  1923 — Coniioet ini t  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.  __  _ 

Feb.  21-23.  1923  —  Eastern  meeting, 
Xew  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y. _ 

Boston  (Brighton)  Live  Stock 

November  22.  1922.— There  was  a  slow 
Brighton  market  yesterday,  due  partly  to 
the  failure  of  live-stock  shipments  from 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to  leach  the 
vard.  Fancy  cows  were  in  demand,  but 
there  were  not  tuftuy  of  them,  with  the 
result  that  prices  held  firm.  There  were 
some  poor  grades  of  calves  aud  cows  that 
sold  for  about  what  the  buyers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  offer.  Reasonably  go<  1  cows 
sold  from  4  to  4U.C  per  lb.  There  were 
few  ca liner  cows  ou  the  market,  but  with 
a  few  exceptions  they  sold  for  not  more 
than  33icper  lb.  Bologna  cows  were  rather 
more  numerous  than  last  week.  Bulls 
averaged  betteV  as  to  quality  than  the 
market  has  seen  for  some  time,  several 
selling  for  5c  per  lb.,  though  few  brought 
over  4U,e.  Bologna  bulls  went  at  3  to 

3%& 

With  calves,  especially  small  ones,  buy¬ 
ers  pushed  prices  down  at  least  one  cent 
a  pound  lower  than  a  week  ago.  They 
were  ready  and  eager  to  buy  anything 
fancy  in  the  way  of  calves. 

Hogs  were  unusually  scarce,  but  fancy 
sold  but  little  over  S*4c.  Western  prices 
were  the  affectiug  influence  iu  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  following  represent  the  average 
prices  on  all  classes  of  stock : 

Beef  Cattle — Fancy.  7  to  794°;  good, 
6  to  7e ;  ordinary,  5  to  6c. 

Beef  Cows — Fancy.  5  to  6c;  good, 
4  to  4l  >c ;  ordinary.  2U  to  2%c ;  ean- 
m  rs,  l 1  j>  to  2or 

(’alves — Fancy.  9  to  lie;  fair  to  good, 
0  to  So;  coarse,  4  to  5c. 

Hogs — Fauey,  S  to  S;?4o:  rough,  7  to 
7Ujc ;  boars,  3  to  4e;  dressed  hogs,  10 u 
to  11c. 

Bulls — Fancy,  4  to  5c:  bologna,  3  to 
3  Vac. 

Sheep — Hood.  6  *o  7c ;  fair,  4  to  5c. 

Lambs — Fancy.  13  to  14c;  good,  10  to 
12c :  poor.  7  to  Sc. 

Milch  Cows — Fancy.  $100  to  $160; 
good.  $50  to  $100;  ordinary.  $35  to  $50. 


Bit:  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free. 
A  N-  '.-I  Pigs.  £10.50  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
‘faction  Guaranteed.  It,  Diet,  Seneca  Fills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ears  choice  Alfalfa 
SON,  Lock  Berliu.  N,  Y. 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf— some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co.' 

Mortonville.  Chester  Co.,  Pcnna. 

Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


WANTED — Old  postage  stamps  ot  the  Civil  War 
period.  Have  you  any  In  your  attic?  Write 
COLLECTOR,  IS  Hewlett  Street,  Wuterbury, 
Conn. 


Pure*  bred.  8  weeks 

TWELVE  DOLLARS  PAIR 
Cape  May.  N.  J. 


■  1 1  I  D  /"*  C  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
J-/UHWO  ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 

F.  M.  PHttington  Jfc  >on  MerriHeld,  Y. 


WANTED — Mangel  beets  for  chicken  food, 
Addrrsx  ADVERTISER  2111,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25  PUREBRED  DUROC  PIGS 

we,.s  rud  for  Five  ^Dollars  each 
ROUSE  BROS.  .  Dushure,  Pa. 


HIl'E.  juicy  oranges  and  grapefruit,  shipped 
direct  from  grove  to  you,  52.25  large  box. 
f.  b.  here.  What  better  Christmas  gift 7 
WALTER  MARYLAND,  Winter  Haven.  Fla. 


IHIROCS- September  Pigs  an-i  Mature  Stoek. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


,ork  sausage,  homemade 
3  lbs.  for  SI.  postpaid, 
t'anonsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 
from  OUT 
S.  M.  HALT 


Special- BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 


Twenty  Selected  Spring  Farrowed  Boars  for  Sale. 
Soon  re  inly  for  service.  Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd 
Breeding.  Guaranteed  Breeders.  Herd  Immune. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandalc,  N.  J. 


OKANCPS-GKAPEl  Ul  IT— Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  iu  grove:  bushel  boxes 
mixed;  J2.r,d;  scud  cheek  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  JR.,  Wauehtil.i. -I’la. 


WANTED — Oue  -lidiug  saw  frame  aud  for 
cutting  rord  wood:  one  sawmill  for  handling 
log-:  one  medium  or  saittU-sized  stoUe  crusher; 
pba-e  write,  giving  description  and  price.  H. 
K.  WOOD.  Vt  Hudson  Street.  New  York. 


n  J  from  Federal  tested, fully  acere- 

neglSt STBCl  AyrStllffiS  ditedherd.  rv.o  -ervice  bulls. 

Cows,  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  PEXXI  WXXREX,  Kiru,  Vernsst 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


4  males  and  2  females,  born  Aue.  lit.  Extia  large, 
fine  puppies,  from  a  daughter  of  Imported  Count 
Fositer.  Ready  to  ship.  Males,  SS'JS  :  Females, 
S15.  Two  litters  of  very  high  breeding,  ready  for 
Christmas  delivery.  Pedigteeson  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Three  300-egg  Pra,rie  state  Incuba¬ 
tors:  nnu-t  bo  in  good  condition:  state  price 
eratpd.  JAMES  A.  TONER.  Unionville-  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

0  FROM  K.  O.  P.  COWS 

Hert^stablished  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiunelon  Farms,  ltutler,  N.  J. 


lloNEY— Light  extracted,  Autumn  flower  houey 
none  Oner;  5-lb.  pail,  EH.25:  10  lbs.,  S2.15 
delivered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON 
Cranford,  N.  J. 


PUPPIES.  Shipped  on  approval  from  re¬ 
gistered  stiDA-k.  Circular  for  prices. 

F.  H.  i  OtTTE,  f  r*g..  S  PRIM  SO  XLf  KENNCLX,  Jtiitrisn,  M,y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey:  5-lb.  pall.  $1.10;  10-lb.  pall.  $2.15; 
delivered  H.  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  RORDNKIt. 
Holgale.  O, 


It  eg.  II  AM  PSII I  It  K  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES  Apply  OelllR  KxRM,  Porehue,  S.  T. 


Pairs  or  Dozen  Lois 

S.  F.  SH  L  I, I, CROSS 
Uilo.u,  Delaware 


eg.  Shropehlee  ltnm«  and  Ewe-,  all  ages,  welloov- 
i  eied-  STEVENS  BROS.  -  WiLsoy.  Snr  Tom 


HONEY — 3  lbs.  clover,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 

U>  lbs  clover  $2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.1)0:  post¬ 
paid  to  4 tb  sonc.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


A  SP1HTUT  Y. 

Breed  ing  stock.  Priced  right. 

U.  W.  LOtGU  HarraleX.  V  Y, 


For  Sale-F  E  R  R  E  T  S 

killing  ruts.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price,  tllMMIL'S 
rOULUT  SUPPLY  AND  PET  SHOP,  US  W  M»i«  SI  ,  lUeteiicr,  N.  Y. 


HOME.  KNIT  virgin  wool  kneecaps,  heather  and 
solid  color  socks  and  stockings;  brown  stock 
lugs  for  children.  MARY  L.  CHURCH.  «3 
Pringle  Street.  Kingston.  Pn. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  Registry  Ram.  St" 

for  sale.  KARL  l>.  BROW  N.  Ilton.  N.Y.  K.  No. 


».  rUDOrTC  ;4thcrro|or.  large 

L  lKKL  I  J  or  stma,L  at ed 

^  pairs  or  dozen 

rice  list-  free..  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


ItM  pure  pork  Sausage,  made 
s  on  uur  own  farm:  three 
•aid:  sbellbark  bickor.vnut*. 
po-tpaid,  SUNNY  P.ItOOK 


Apply,  urn  iu  Kami 
rurcbasc*  Sfw  York 


For  Sale  - Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


for  killing  rats.  Also  hunting  rabbits. 
Ins:  ruction  book  and  price  list  free. 

Lev!  Farnsworth  Sew  London,  Ohio 


Ferrets 


W ooUh!  to  )iiim>,  xV  V. west  AT  BAR 

BAINS  LeRtf C.  8tw«r.Ludlo»«tllc.  N.Y 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


gift  of  pure  Vermont 
gallon ;  sugar,  30c  lb.; 
order.  GRAND  VIEW 


rd  Pups  to  ship 

A.  Sweet,  Siuy  ruu,  N.Y. 


Males,  Y>6  ;  Female?  i»:i.  F 


real  FRUIT  CAKE  —  “Quality  Farm's*’  fie 
licious.  rich,  home  linked,  lirtc  lb.,  postpaid, 
MRS.  PEARL  COI.K,  I!  D.,  Laurel,  Md. 


For  SaleTAoTMAanGooM%  Toggenburg  Buck,  S5 

Throe  Quart-Milk  Doe  (bred)  >$15. 

M.  BAYEROORFtR  -  Huouenot  Park,  New  York 


Luke  Shore  Kennels 
lllinrod.  New  York 


ledlgreed  Collie  l*up«.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  SftUS.,  tirotr  Lily,  Vs. 


■300  Prairie  State,  $33;  300  Cy 
three  3D0  Cyphers  models,  $30 
iplcto  and  excellent  condition.  L. 
Sheridan,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Two-Year-Old  7^  Saancn  Milk  Goat 

Milking  now.  Cave  three  quart-  I- i  day  litst  milking 
Fh  -  i  $2.«  takL^-  her.  K.  P.  Sltetmldliie,  Lorraine,  N  Y'. 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  2oS3»,,,t i7'ohm«!S 

Also  a  male  Irish  Terrier  puppy.  .Mead,  Amenta,  A  Y  . 


One  Mann  bone  cutter,  in  perfect 
one  clever  cutter,  fine  cut,  in  per- 
•;  cue  old  fashioned  quiltlug  frame, 
HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Yarmouth 


TOGGENBERGS-*  ""*> 

i  U  UUUIIUOUUU  Bargain— *50.00 
Also  Drivers  aud  sulkies.  W  RANOtL,  Oxford ,  Conn. 


I  lie  dairy  cow  of  Old  I 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE 


Trained  Fox  Houndsand  Pups 


tor  sale.  tv.  M.  KIKK- 
Cl  I  ltd  K.  Lexinqloa,  Va. 


and  i\  I.  PIGS,  cheap 

J.H.  WHIAION.Pil«ltdP»sl.N.Y 


Reg.  DairyShorlhorn  Calves 


Wanted — Extra  Nice  Reg.  Hampshire  Ram 

weighing  S50  lbs.  or  over,  state  ago  and  "eight. 

M.  C.  WHITNEY  -  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


n  o  \  Ight  Hound*,  ready  to  start ;  18  mox;  long  ears 
>35  each.  Broken  Beagle,  435.  CHAS.  TOTH,  Nitiutersan.  Md 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  to  3d 
postal  none:  r.  lb.  pail  clover,  $1.10:  buck¬ 
wheat,  95  ;  m  ib.  pail,  $2  uiul  $1.80;  no-lh. 
can,  $9  and  $8;  1O0  lb.  keg,  delivered  by 

freight  12e  and  10c  lb.  N.  L.  8TF.VF.NS. 


CHEAP.  E 

Itolliug  Springs 


A1  Fox  Hound 


4  nios.  old  Also  one  two-year-old 
colt.  Colts  arc  descendants  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Address 

W h '* , ■  T  .  ke  New  Y6rk 


Ee  bit- 1  to  freshen  iu  \pril 
0  S*0:  bucks,  *50. 

SHARPIES,  N  «  5.  Nnrivtte*,  P». 


A1IIFOAI.FS.  CORNEMCs  V  ELY,  Solebl  kt,  1‘a. 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  2,  1922 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

WHY  EASTERN'  POTATOES  ARE  HIGHEST — 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  APPLES — DEAD  TREES 

IN  THE  CENSUS — HOD  CARRIERS  AND 

FARM  HELP. 

Potato  prices  in  the  East  have  been 
separating  from  those  of  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  or  so.  Prices  were 
close  together  the  middle  of  October, 
while  iu  late  November  Boston,  for  in¬ 
stance,  quoted  25c  per  100  lbs.  higher 
than  Chicago. 

A  year  ago  it  was  the  other  way 
around,  because  of  the  short  crop  in  the 
Middle  West.  This  year  the  potato  crops 
are  shortest  iu  the  East.  In  a  general 
way  prices  of  any  crop  are  highest  re¬ 
latively  in  markets  which  have  shortage 
in  their  usual  main  sources  of  supply, 
and  lowest  in  markets  which  are  being 
overloaded  with  a  big  nearby  crop.  Iu 
this  case  another  reason  is  the  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  Maine  Green  Mountains,  which 
commonly  sell  n  little  higher  than  most 
Western  stock  in  the  same  market. 
Maine  shippers  are  getting  just  about 
twice  as  much  for  their  potatoes  as  those 
in  Colorado.  Maine  potatoes  at  shipping 
points  bring  two-thirds  as  much  ns  they 
did  a  year  ago,  while  Far  Western  stock 
sells  at  one-third  of  last  year’s  prices. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  East  is  not 
feeling  quite  so  blue  as  the  West,  where 
country  prices  run  as  low  as  15c  per 
bushel,  and  with  no  great  demand  at 
that,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars. 

APPLES 

Western  apples  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  with  a  fairly  large  but 
wormy  crop  and  plenty  of  Eastern  ap¬ 
ples.  Western  growers  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  about  the  same  for  the  run  of  the 
orchard  as  in  the  East.  Their  main  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  so  many  of  them  get  good 
yields  every  year,  partly  because  of  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  with  the  annual  bearing 
habit  and  partly  because  the  new.  rich 
soil  and  high  culture  keeps  the  trees  in 
full  vigor.  Some  Eastern  orchards,  with 
liberal  fertilizing,  clean  cultivation  and 
enough  spraying  to  keep  the  leaves  bright 
and  clean,  often  bear  lavge  crops  on  the 
odd  years  as  well  as  on  the  even  yearft, 
The  weak  points  iu  cave  of  many  fairly 
well  tended  Eastern  orchards  are  failure 
to  top-dress  and  failure  to  spray  more 
than  once  or  twice,  also  neglect  to  thin 
out  an  overloaded  tree.  These  points 
tend  not  only  to  annual  crops,  but  to  the 
fine  high  finish  or  style  which  brings  a 
high  per  cent  of  the  fruit  into  the  extra 
fancy  class.  If  all  Eastern  orchards  were 
as  good  as  a  few  of  them  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  box  fruit  would  have  little  chance  in 
competition. 

APPLE  STATISTICS 

The  apple  census  surprised  the  people 
of  one  of  the  lending  agricultural  States 
when  the  figures  showed  that  the  increase 
of  11  per  cent  in  the  number  of  bearing 
apple  trees  in  the  State  was  more  than 
balanced  by  a  12  per  cent  loss  in  dead 
trees  during  the  10-year  period.  The 


To  get  the  most  cash  for  your  fare -in  the  quickest 
time— ship  to  Fox  at  once.  We  need  all  the  Skunk, 
Muskrat,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Fox,  Bear, 
Beaver,  Lynx,  Marten  and  Mink  you  can  ship, 
and  will  pay  spot  cash  same  day  shipment  received. 
Ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 

Highest  Market  Prices 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

No  deduction  for  handling.  Write  for  our  latest 
special  price  list  and  advance  information,  free  on 
request.with  shipping  tags  and  Trappers  Guide. 
Our  high  prices,  fair  and  honest  gradings  prompt 
returns  and.  fair  dealing  is  proven  by  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  shippers  everywhere.  Don’tbe 
satisfied  with  ordinary  prices.  Ship  direct  to  Fox. 
Practically  all  furs  eventually  reach  the  New  York 
Market  and  we  can  therefore  pay  you  higher 
prices  by  buying  direct  from  you, 

Far  buyers— dealers 

We  cater  to  fur  buyers  and  dealers.  Ship  us  all 
your  furs  —  send  us  your  own  grading. 
We  will  match  our  grad-  £?* 
ing  against  yours  and  JHya 


Horses  >VorR  Better 


II  I  if  Give  them  a  ration  containing  ^y|  [ 

I  II W  a  liberal  percentage  of  Double  | 

II  |  vm  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses*  This 
|  |  Ur  pure  energy  food  supplies  plenty  of 
|  |  JF  power,  yet  makes  no  tax  on  the  digestive  ^ 
l  Mr  s>TStem*  h  keeps  the  bowels  active  and  frees 
\W  the  animals  from  worms.  Idle  horses  can  be 
W  wintered  on  straw  sprinkled  with  Double  Dia-  ^ 
m  mond;  they  will  come  through  sleek  and  healthy, 

Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses 

k  “Makes  Poor'  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better ” 

L  Double  Diamond  is  good  for  all  live  stock  and  with  Jk 
[V  all  feeds.  It’s  guaranteed  to  be  pure  cane  mo-  fll 
|  nL  lasses  and  to  contain  at  least  55%  combined  || 
I  sugars 


Special  SI  Offer 

We  will  ship  you  5  gallons  of  Double  Diamond 
Feeding  Molasses  in  a  strong  wooden  keg, 
for  only  $1  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today. 

^  “  Feeding  Hints  That  Bring  Dollars”  A 

^will  help  you  reduce  your  feed  bills. 

L  It’s  free.  Write  today. 

DUNBAR  MOLASSES  AND  M-  ~ 
— SYRUP  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  in  1865  _ ""  " 

8£A  WaU  Street 

■iAD  unbar 


GEO.  I  FOX, INC 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 


WE  have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


Why  the  FENNER  Way  Is  the 

Best  Way.  With  the  Fenmr  Chum  you  can 

churn,  wash,  salt  and  work  butter 
yff'  I  ■  >  without  Imndllnc  with  ladles  or  butter 

workers.  Thin  method lururca  tbs  beat 
vT  vv— ii,  Dtittvr  with  least  work  end  time. 

i  I  The  Fenner  Churn 

^  hft3  riven  e»tl* factory  eyrvice  tot  half 

^  \  I  '■JgSmf  e  century  Sturdily  built  to  g-|r$  Ion* 

j  [\  !!/?,•  Easily  Opuntln*  with 

/  IT  />i-i  \  power.  Nothing  to  gut  out  of  or- 

/  I  *vJr'  E*ii  octail|>  MAinptablr  to  warm 

/  xA&kT  11  climates  becjm-**  hiittci  I*  not  exposed 
Capacity,  l  to  100  <r.U  Sold 
•  thru  dealers  or  direct.  $9.00  and  up. 

Writ*  for  booklet  and  experiences  of 
A  Feaner  users. 

706  Wellman  Bldg,,  Jamestown,  N,  f. 


WANTED 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  Inc. 

126  West  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


We  want  your  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it’s  free,  q 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


FREDRICKSON  BROS. 


CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  chart  No.  C-29,  "now  to 
Feed  Calves,"  giving  important 
authoritative  information  for 
farmers.  Sent  you  FREE. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 
Waukegan  overiscvear*  ***• 


Don’t  Take  a  Chance 

Si?  FURS 


|  ’£,1  wise ,  fellows  — 
VJ  make  those  extra  dol¬ 
lars  yourself.  We  need 
your  furs.  You  need  the 
money.  We  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  They  are  right  at  our 
door  ready  to  take  your 
furs  as  they  come  in  and 
pay  the  right  prices. 

Your  check  rocs  back  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  and  you  gc-t  one  him- 
dred  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
pay  right  because  we  sell  right. 
This  means  we  vet  all  your 
shipments  and  do  the  business. 
Ask  the  trapper  who  knows. 
Once  a  Struck  &  Bossak  ship 
per  and  you’re  always  one. 
Our  trappers  have  no  poor 
years.  They  know  iu  advance 
that  we  give  a  square  deal  apd 
every  shipment  brines  good 
money. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 


RS*  WmSBBSBBESb 

83  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pltisbuigh.  Pa. 


Fine  Fruit,  Dairy,  Grain  and  Poultry  FarmsForSale 

in  Ni  w  Jersey  and  Bucks  Co.,  Pa,  Alan  country  stores. 
Some  sold  to  sottlc  estates  at  bargain*.  For  particulars 
address  Jos.  I>.  Wilson,  (Real  Elt,t«)  Routs  I.  Trenton,  X.  1, 


Send  us  vour 
n  u  m  c  amt  ad¬ 
dress.  Get  our 
Price  Bulletins. 
Shipping  Tnga, 
and  lull  pai  - 
ticulan.  Ho  it 
right  now.  Thu 
meant  real  dot- 
lots  to  you,  so 
don't  put  it  oil. 
Write  today.,  fcj 


frappors  and 
WfF'fflr  Collectors 

—you  can’t  alford  to  take 
chances  with  your  furs -lie 
careful  where  you  ohip.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
low  prices— get  more  money  by  Ehipping  to 
ULUSTEIN  in  New  York— the  pate  way  to  the 
world’s  fur  markets.  No  commission  charged. 

Send  For  Price  List 

Send  today  for  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping 
Tugs,  We  will  keep  you  posted  all  Bcason  on 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our  prices 
will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro, 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


‘‘SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Fannin*?  in  the  “  California  »»f  t‘ne  EaH  ”  i*  both  profit¬ 
able  nnd  pleasant;  mild  eJmiato,  prodOrtive  *o!|,  lotijf 
growing  season,  lihn  market*,  jibju  Philadelphia  a  ml  At 
lantic  City.  IlTuft*  catalog  deMrrJhev  (Hjidppod  farm*. 
$1,000  up,  on  f-  t  mx.  FRICK  ropy.  New  Jprney  Farm 
Ajctncy,  80J5KN  FI  I..  Trail  It /tig.,  PhlludcIphlB.  i*u. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W  30th  St..  New  York. 


Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc 

151  West  28th  Street  \ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


We  pay  highest  cash  priors  for 
nil  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Rod  Fox. 


Grade  and  value  your  furs.  Ship  by  Express  C.  O.  D. 
subject  to  examination.  1  examine  and  i«iy  agent  or  re¬ 
turn  furs,  prepaid,  Grade  honestly.  Ask  your  agent. 

PHILIP  l.INHKEY  Pine  Plain*,  New  York 


\A  1 »  I  ■  11  Fancy  Furs  a  specialty,  lnrlud- 
ing 8  1 1  v  e r  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Kst.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  rrturnsjuid  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  freo  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  *  SONS.  RIDWOOfl,  N.V.  Dept.  20 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

O.  Ferris  A  On-,  Chatham,  N.T. 


Haw  Furs  Wanted 


|  lug  a  new  uiiTtgiigc  ou  his  farm.  6.  ft.  F, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Counting  Bacteria  in  Milk 

I  would  like  to  know  how  they  figure 
bacteria  in  milk.  The  board  of  health 
will  say  the  dairyman  has  20,000,  or 
whatever  amount  it  is,  but  they  do  not 
say  in  how  much  milk.  Do  they  mean 
in  100  lbs.  or  one  Quart?  w.  j.  r. 

New  York. 

In  determining  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  a  given  sample  of  milk  the  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter  (abbreviated  and  used  most  often 
as  “c.  e.”)  is  the  unit  of  measurement. 
A  cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  about 
20  drops  of  milk,  and  there  are  about  950 
c.  c.  in  a  quart.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
no  one  is  able  to  count  each  individual 
bacterium  that  exists  in  even  a  drop  of 
milk.  The  bacteria  are  so  minute  and 
the  numbers  so  great  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  each  single 
organism  multiplies  very  rapidly  under 
proper  conditions  of  food,  temperature 
and  moisture.  In  fact,  starting  with  one 
cell,  it  is  possible  at  the  end  of  48  hours 
to  see  with  the  naked  eye  a  white  spot 
which  represents  a  colony  of  organisms 
developed  from  the  original  germ.  By 
a  system  of  dilution  the  bacteria  in  one 
c.  c.  of  milk  are  distributed  through  a 
large  volume  of  sterile  or  germ-free 
water.  A  c.  c.  of  the  diluted  milk  is 
then  prepared  with  a  food  medium  and 
is  incubated  for  48  hours.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  visible  colonies  of  growth 
are  counted.  Each  dot-like  colony  rep¬ 
resents  where  one  organism  existed  when 
the  culture  was  made.  The  number  of 
colonies  is  then  multiplied  by  the  dilu¬ 
tion  number  and  the  resulting  figure  rep¬ 
resents  the  number  in  the  original  c.  c. 
of  milk.  As  sterile  equipment  and  dilu¬ 
tion  water  is  used,  any  bacterial  growth 
must  have  come  from  the  milk.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  milk  sampled  were  so  di¬ 
luted  with  water  that  the  bacteria  in  one 
c.  c.  of  milk  was  distributed  through  u 
mass  of  water  1,000  as  great  and  one 
c.  c.  of  this  dilution  showed  20  colonies 
after  incubation,  one  would  multiply  the 
20  by  the  factor  1.000  anti  would  have 
an  original  count  of  20,000  per  e.  C.  in 
the  milk.  In  this  case  each  colony  rep¬ 
resents  1,000  bacteria  in  the  origiual 
sample.  It  may  be  seen  therefore  that 
laboratory  methods  make  it  possible  by 
usiug  dilutions  to  determine  the  bacteria 
in  milk  without  counting  large  numbers 
or  even  using  a  microscope.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  this  procedure  in  popular 
language,  but  I  trust  this  brief  non-teeh- 
nical  explanation  will  clear  the  matter 
up  for  you.  J.  W.  B. 

Difficulty  with  Churning 

If  we  pasture  our  cows  now  they  fall 
off  considerably  in  production,  so  wc  are 
keeping  them  in  and  feeding  them  good 
Alfalfa  bay,  cut  grass  and  a  grain  ration 
cymsisting  of  120  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
hominy.  100  lbs.  gluten,  _  about  35  lbs. 
cottonseed  uud  about  25  lbs.  oilineal. 
This,  you  will  see,  carries  about  10  per 
cent  of  cottonseed,  which  you  said  was 
not  excessive.  We  churned  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
cream  appeared  fluffy  and  had  increased 
50  per  cent  in  volume.  We  theu  let  it 
stand  over  night,  and  it  took  another 
hour  and  a  half  the  next  day  before  we 
got  the  butter,  and  then  it  didn't  have 
the  firmness  or  consistency  we  would 
like  to  get.  Our  cream  is  44  per  cent, 
properly  aged,  and  kept  in  the  icebox 
until  about  48  or  GO  hours  before  start¬ 
ing  to  churn,  when  it  is  brought  into 
warmer  temperature,  probably  around 
70.  Each  day’s  cream  is  kept  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  container  until  it  is  placed  in  the 
warm  room,  when  it  is  all  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  five-gallon  crock.  We  have 
not  opened  the  silo  yet,  preferring  to 
wait  as  long  as  possible.  Will  silage  add 
to  our  difficulty  in  securing  butter?  Our 
cows  are  all  Ilolsteins.  L.  M.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  care  of  cream  and  your  churning 
methods  are  above  the  average,  r  be¬ 
lieve.  however,  the  cream  is  too  rich  and 
you  will  get  better  results  with  a  test 
nearer  30  per  cent — not  less  than  30  per 
cent  nor  more  than  35  per  cent.  The 
temperature  for  churning  must  be  slightly 
higher  now  than  during  the  Summer; 
from  58  to  Go  degrees  is  the  range  for 
cold  weather  churning.  As  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  raised  the  length  of  churning  is 
shortened.  Your  present  feeds  tend  to 
produce  hard  fat,  and  your  trouble  will 
be  lessened  when  you  begin  to  use  silage, 
because  it  is  a  succulent  feed.  Feeds 
that  produce  hard  fats  are  cottonseed 
meal  and  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Fin- 
seed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  succulents  as 
silage  and  roots  tend  to  overcome  the 
condition.  , 

When  cream  swells  or  foams  badly 
and  nearly  Iilln  the  churn,  sometimes  a 
handful  or  two  of  salt  and  a  little  water 
jit  70  to  80  degrees  F.  will  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Check  over  these  points,  and 
if  you  don’t  have  better  luck  let  ns  hear 
further  from  you.  j.  w.  b. 

Mother  :  Sometimes  there  are  rude 
bovs  in  Sunday  school  who  giggle  and 
smile  at  little  girls,  and  sometimes  little 
girls  smile  back  at  them,  but  I  hope  my 
little  givl  does  not  behave  like  that. 
Small  daughter :  No.  indeed,  mamma  ;  I 
always  put  out  my  tongue  at  ’em. — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


Oliver,  13,  and  Arthur,  11, 
Milk  These  Pure-breds 


Neighbors  who 

also  own 

Burrell  Milkers 

Leo  Germain 
Ed  Murray 
N.  R.  Hemenway 
Albert  Arndt 
L.  S.  Hatch 
Magnus  E  devoid 
Holmer  Ellevold 
H.  Strohbeen 
Adolph  Halverson 
Nels  R.  Nelson 
Herman  Martel 
S.  Batton 
Albert  Rosenou 
Dolph  Cloutier 
William  Warner 
Harvey  Warner 


Mr.  A.  O.  FILLBACH  of  Wisconsin  is  one 
of  the  thousands  of  dairymen  for  whom 
the  Burrell  Milker  has  lessened  the  labor 
and  expense  of  dairying,  and  added  to  the 
comfort  and  contentment  of  the  members 
of  the  family  who  help  with  the  work. 

You  have  often  heard  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  Burrell  Milker.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  what  that  simplicity  means  to  Mr.  Fill- 
bach.  He  says:  “My  two  boys,  Oliver, 
thirteen,  and  Arthur,  eleven,  do  the  milk¬ 
ing  with  the  Burrell.  The  machine  has 
never  given  one  minute’s  trouble  in  the 
four  years  I  have  used  it.” 


You  have  often  heard  said  of  the  Burrell: 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean.”  As  a  result  of 
this  feature,  Mr.  Fillbach  and  other  breed¬ 
ers  of  pure-breds  not  only  have  no  hesitancy 
in  milking  their  pure -bred  cows  with  a 
Burrell  Milker  but  have  no  hesitancy  doing 
so  even  when  the  cows  are  under  test. 
Mr.  Fillbach  said : 

“  I  have  been  using  the  Burrell  on  my  herd  of 
pure-bred  Holstein  cows.  I  have  milked  my 
cows  that  were  under  test  with  the  machine 
with  the  best  of  results,  and  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  the  Burrell  to  anyonecon- 
templating  the  installation  of  a  milker.” 


Remember,  the  Burrell  has  been  continuously  on  the  American  market  longer  than  any  ocher 
power  milking  machine.  Unless  you  know  the  Burrell,  vou  do  not  know  the  full  worth 
to  you  of  a  milking  machine.  Send  for  catalog  —  no  obligation.  Please  address  Dep't  20. 


D.H.  BUrrell  X  Go.  Inc* 


Little  Falls  .  New  York 


■  BxJrrell 


Whv  sell  cheap?  New  book— HOME 
TANNING  AND  LEATHER  MAKING 
G  C  I  D  E — *1.00.  Descriptive  circular 
FREE.  A.  R.  HARDING.  Puh. 
Dept.  20  Columbus.  Ohio 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 

THE  highest  development  In  Wood 
Stave  Silo  Construction:  embody 
most  practical  ideas  for  curing  and 
keeping  silage  perfectlyiprovide  for  great¬ 
est  safety  and  convenience  in  their  use 
and  give  owners  the  utmost  In  satisfaction 
and  profit 

Send  today  for  catalog  describing  the 
Better-  Built  Unadilla  oml  learn  how 
orders  for  manufacture  and  delivery  now, 
while  oar  factory  is  not  rushed,  earn  great¬ 
est  discount  saving  on  the  purchase  price. 

Our  agency  proposition 
is  worth  investigating 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 
Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  In  better  feeding  condition 
t  than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 

PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
,  Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


^HiiniiiiiHiiiimmmimiiimiimiiiiiinu 

I'TRAPPERS  i 

IT’S  NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  SAYS  = 
=  BUT  WHAT  HE  DOES  = 

“  that  puts  the  dollars  in  Che  shippers’  — 

—  pockets.  That’s  the  main  reason  why  H 

=  JIM  ELLIS  E 

—  never  has  any  trouble  holding  “ 

—  old  shippers.  No  Bluffing.  “ 

"  No  Ridiculous  Promises.  — 

—  Simply  a  square  deal  to  shippers  through  “ 
“  out  the  United  States,  <’  airndit  and  A  l  <ska  — 

—  since  Who  odors  mere  and  keeps  — 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

"Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  aift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


MILK  TICKETS  i 


lti*  promise  ’ 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  RAW  FURS 

34-36  Mill  Street,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30tU  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  t»nd  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  8R0S  ,  Orpl  ».  Gardner  Mu*. 


TlllllimilllllllllllllllllllllllUllllllillllinr 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . . 

Postoffice  . . 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 

•  •  I  state 

quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  , 
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<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  2,  1922 


New  York  State  Notes 

Tlie  Madison  County  Holstein  Club  at 
their  recent  meeting  passed  the  following 
resolution  :  “Itesolved,  that  we,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Madison  County  llolstein* 
Friesian  Club,  express  our  .satisfaction 
with  the  work  which  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis, 
and  hereby  request  that  all  possible  ef¬ 
forts  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  this 
work  without  delays  due  to  lack  of  in¬ 
demnity  money.  And  we  especially  urge 
that  there  'he  no  curtailment  in  State  in¬ 
demnity  money.  And  we  especially  urge 
that  no  curtailment  in  State  indemnity 
be  made  which  will  stop  the  testing  of 
new  herds  this  year.  Further,  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
B.  A.  Pyrlce,  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  and  E.  It.  Zimmer,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  llolsteiu- 
Freisinn  Breeders'  Association." 

As  has  been  the  practice  for  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  a  list  of 
new  fruits  which  are  available  has  beeu 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  association. 
The  offerings  this  year  include  new  seed¬ 
ling  varieties  originated  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  as  well  as  a  few  noteworthy 
kinds  not  now  generally  grown  in  the 
State.  The  chief  object  of  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  State  Association  in  further  testiug, 
production,  sale  and  distribution  of  new 
and  valuable  fruits.  Any  fruit  grower  in 
the  State  is  eligible  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  sun¬ 
flowers  have  a  place  iu  the  consideration 
of  those  things  that  are  best  for  silage, 
especially  iu  the  areas  that  have  a  high 
elevation.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
interesting  findings  of  the  four  main  tests 
throughout  the  State:  The  tests  were 
made  at  Churchville.  Monroe  County,  at 
an  elevation  of  GOO  ft.  Another  test 
was  at  Ithaca.  Totnpkius  County,  ai  an 
elevation  of  900  ft.  Still  another  at  Al¬ 
fred.  Allegany  County,  which  is  at  an 
elevation  of  1,400  ft.  The  highest  point 
selected  was  at  Barto  Hill,  in  Herkimer 
County,  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  ft.  In 
getting  the  figures  down  to  tons,  there 
was  a  yield  of  sunflowers  per  acre,  green 
weight,  19  tons,  as  compared  with  yield 
of  the  corn  of  10  tons  per  acre  under 
similar  conditions.  The  sunflowers  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  moisture  than  did 
the  corn.  In*  dry  weight  there  were  3.8 
tons  per  acre,  as  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  tons  of  corn.  Much  could  be 
said,  however,  on  both  sides  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  plants.  One 
thing  is  outstanding  with  regard  to  the 
sunflower,  and  that  is  the  varieties  that 
are  now  offered  for  sale  in  many  cases 
have  such  a  large  head  that  they’  do  not 
mature  early  enough,  and  the  large  varie¬ 
ties  are  heavy  to  harvest;.  They  do  pre¬ 
sent  an  attractive  feature  in  covering  the 
ground  to  the  extent  that  comparatively 
few  weeds  survive  in  the  fields. 

The  Allcgany-Steuben  Holstein  Club 
has  again  had  a  successful  sale;  117  head 
of  cattle  were  sold,  and  the  total  sale 
amounted  to  $16,680.  C.  8.  Zeliff  &  Son 
sold  a  cow  to  Glen  Warner  of  Cuba.  N.  Y., 
for  $150,  ami  a  calf  to  the  same  buyer 
for  $300.  N.  E.  Coston  of  Greenwood 
disposed  of  20  head  for  $3,000.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
sale,  but  one  very  important  one  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
these  cattle  came  from  the  section  of  the 
State  where  (lie  number  of  tuberculosis 
animals  is  not  great. 

The  Producers’  Co-operative  Commis¬ 
sion  Association,  which  opened  business 
on  November  1  at  Buffalo,  handled  81 
cars  of  livestock  the  first  week,  and  stood 
second  among  the  list  of  15  commission 
merchants  of  the  market.  The  new  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  tlie  National  Live  Stock  Producers’ 
Association,  and  is  producer-owned  and 
controlled.  Members  an.*  drawn  from 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
8.  L.  Strivings  represents  New  York  on 
the  hoard  of  directors,  and  is  treasurer 
of  the  association. 

About  750  growers  are  now  shipping 
their  fruit  through  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  operates  largely  iu  West¬ 
ern  New  York  anti  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Already  over  3,500  cars  have 
beeu  shipped  or  are  now  in  storage  from 
the  crops  of  these  growers.  The  car 
shortage  caused  a  minimum  loss  to  the 
growers  during  the  Season.  A  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  peach  crop,  where  only  800  of  the 
200.000  bn.  of  peaches  were  dumped. 
There  are  40  local  packing-houses  of  this 
association  at  the  present  time,  and  plans 
are  being  made  so  that  the  crops  from 
these  houses  are  distributed  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  the  entire  season.  The 
association  is  selling  apples,  pe  >rs, 
peaches,  plums,  primes  and  quinces  under 
the  Cataract  brand. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  issues 
a  warning  concerning  foreign  clover  and 
Alfalfa  seed  that  is  being  brought  iuto 
this  country.  1 1  was  thought  that  the 
recent  tariff  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
amount  of  seed  brought  to  this  country, 
but  the  tariff  was  not  large  enough  to 
prevent  foreign  competition.  e.  a,  f. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  have  gone  up  again, 
but  as  a  rule  the  report  of  “liberal  re¬ 
ceipts”  is  enough  to  show  a  weak  mar¬ 
ket.  Holiday  demand  for  poultry  keeps 
that  pretty  strong. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Creamery,  48  to  54c;  dairy,  42  to  51c; 
crocks,  40  to  51c;  common.  30  to  31c. 
Cheese,  quiet ;  flats,  26  to  27c ;  other 
brands.  27  to  28c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hen¬ 
nery.  55  to  80c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  50  to  62c;  storage,  30  to  40c. 

POULT BY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  turkey,  50  to 
55c ;  fowl,  22  to  32c ;  broilers,  34  to  40c ; 
chickens.  25  to  40c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks,  30  to  36c:  geese.  20  to  23c. 
Live  poultry,  active;  turkeys,  4N  to  50c; 
fowls,  IS  to  25c;  Springers.  18  to  26c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks,  24  to  27c; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet  ;  Fameuse,  Twenty 
Ounce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  King.  Spy, 
$1  to  $1.25 :  Baldwin,  Greening.  Tail- 
man.  75c  to  $1;  common,  60  to  65c.  Pota¬ 
toes,  firmer ;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  65  to 
70c;  common.  40  to  50c;  Jersey  sweets, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Virginia,  bbl., 
$1.90  to  $2. 

FRUITS — GRAPES 

Pears,  dull :  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  Sheldon.  Anjou.  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
Duchess,  50c  to  $1.25.  Quinces,  quiet; 
No.  1,  bu..  75c  to  $1  :  seconds.  25  to  50c. 
Melons,  quiet  ;  honeydeu,  box.  75c  to 
$1.75,  Cranberries,  firm;:  50-lb.  box. 
$6.75  to  $8,  Grapes,  dull  ;  Tokay  and 
Malaga,  keg.  $7  to  $10. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet  ;  white  kidney,  cwt..  $9  to 
$10;  red  kidney,  marrow.  $s  to  $8.50; 
pea  and  medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions, 
steady:  yellow,  cwt..  $1.25  to  $2;  Eben- 
ezer,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  small 
crate.  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet.  String  beans,  ham¬ 
per.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
15  to  25c:  cabbage.  100  heads,  $2.50  to 
$4;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  carrots, 
bu.,  40  to  60c  ;  celery.  State,  bunch,  75c 
to  $1;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  let¬ 
tuce,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.  heads. 
60  to  90c;  beets,  bu..  50  to  75c;  parsley, 
doz  bunches,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1,50;  puuipk'us,  bu..  40  to  50c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu„  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu..  60  to 
75c;  tomatoes,  hothouse.  10-lb.  basket. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  turnips,  white,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50;  yellow.  50  to  00c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  50c.  j.  w.  c. 


RJl  V  TT II  O  Reg  a  s  Pat.  Off.  > 

Beach  Jacket 

"Brown's  Ueacli  Jarlcn  certainly  fulfills 
alt  the  claims  you  make  for  it.  The  cloth, 
while  thick,  is  pliable,  nnrl  readily  adjusts 
itself  to  the  form,  milking  it  a  comfortable 
garment  to  wear  mid  work  In." 

It  is  ns  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  ii  good  sweater,  wars  like  iron,  can 
be  washed  ami  keeps  its  shape.  It  comes 
coat  without  collar,  rout  with  collar,  and 
vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  j 


You  Prepare  tor  Other  Needs  in  the 
Winter— Why  Not  for  SICKNESS? 

This  ETHICUS  Kit 

contains  REMEDIES  and  DIREC¬ 
TIONS  with  the  highest  Medical 
Endorsement,  (or  Indigestion, 
Headache.  Rheumatic  and  Other 
Tains,  Constipation,  Nausea.  Fever. 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia. 

Special,  now,  for  introduction.  Sent  flfl 
C.  O.  D..  if  desired.  Free  Booklet.  faAevv 


ETHICUS  LABORATORIES  — ETHICUS  CO. 

Dept.  F  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  UTILITY 

COCKERELS 

bred  from  (’.  S.  Greenes  191!)  Vineland  Contest, 
pen  54.  averaging  223  eggs  each.  Hatched  Feb. 
20tb,  «5.00,  87.50,  810.00  each.  1  am  also 
booking  orders  for  Baby  Chirks,  lob.-Mar.  until 
April  15th.  35  cents  each;  from  April  15th 
until  . I une,  30  cents  each. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  KARRI 

0.  S.  (iltt. I  NF.,  Orleluetor  Iliijuk  lltimt,  l.ntenuod,  It.  i. 


Trupnc-t cd  Itarrcd  l,‘tw-L„  Breeding  Cockerels  i 
lets.  Catalogue.  A  It  I  II  l  It  I,.  81: 4111,15,  B>l  N,  Millard.  * 

ForSala.  Extra  Belgian  CARNEAUXPICFONS.  Profitable  Bi  red 
of  Fine  Squabs.  Prices  reasonable.  LEE  AOAMS,  Riegelsvillc 

DfTI  f  CTC  Purel.nd  White  Leghorns,  fr 
I  ULLl,  1  |J  trapnested  stock  March  hatch 
*t.#o  I  April  and  M.iy, 

A.  1'.  STINK  R.  4  Mulls  ton  Spa,  New  Vo 


LI  (2  II  T  It  K  A  II  M  A  8.  Partridge  Cochins,  Black 
Langsliana.  Cockerels  or  above  breeds  and  a  limited 
number  of  females  for  sale.  M.  G.  MARCH,  Falla  Vdlaga.  Cann 


JLJtUprfQLM  88/$' 
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A  Champion  Record 


Laudholm  Delight  is  a  Guernsey  heifer  owned  by  Charles  E. 
Lord,  of  Wells,  Maine.  Her  official  yearly  record  at  a  little 
over  two  years  old  in  class  GG  is  12,541  pounds  of  milk  and 
607.58  pounds  of  butterfat. 

She  carried  her  second  calf  275  days  during  the  test  and  produced  a 
normal,  healthy  calf,  and  maintained  perfect  health  and  stamina  through¬ 
out  the  entire  testing  period.  Her  exclusive  grain  ration  during  the  test¬ 
ing  period  was  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  (no  other  grain  feed  of 
any  kind  was  fed)  and  she  never  ate  less  than  nine  pounds  or  more  than 
thirteen  pounds  of  it  per  day. 

Upon  completion  of  her  record  Laudholm  Delight  ranked  sixth  best 
Guernsey  cow  of  her  class  in  the  world,  and  Champion  Guernsey  cow  of 
the  New  England  States. 


made  this  record  possible  and  as  stated,  Red  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
constituted  her  exclusive  grain  ration.  Red  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
was  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn  silage  and  hay  as  specified  by  TI-O-GA 
Feed  Service. 

If  you  will  use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  that  forms  a  balance  with 
your  roughage  as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  your  cows  will  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  milk  of  which  they  are  capable. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not 
be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased.  This  is  true 
whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap  feed  or  a  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always 
maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven  the  standard  correct  and 
nothing  should  be  added  to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage :  Timothy  Hay, 
Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


BLUE# 
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The  name  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 


Tl-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rail- 
in g  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHIC  ATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


S  C  Choice  April  hatched  cockerels  ami  1 

pnllets  from  my  lio»t  utility-stand- 
□  p  p\  C  nnl  tiens.  Cockerels.  J5 ;  pullets,  S3. 

■X  *-  w  w  ji;.  m.  (.rejjor,  Southport,  t'onn. 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  BOCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Stores.  Leading  Uork  pen  last 
vc.ir,  <ln  Mi-t  from  my  yards  last  November,  led  all 
Rocks  :tl)  pen*  Illinois  contest,  high  hen  over  all 

*  <  1 1  Klevon  flue  bona,  one  prtre- 

J»llYer  ^ — ^ampines  Winning  veaillng  cork, 
*30.  Rent  of  breeding.  Marl'll*  KSO.X  FaKM,  Mlllb,*ion,.V  J. 

breed.  Free  range  cockerels,  pullets,  breeders. 
Honking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  L  1.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS  For  Sale 

I  have  a  nice  bunch  of  Cockerels,  A  No.  1 
type.  Price  reasonable. 

JACOB  N1EMOND,  McAUslervlUe.  Pa.  Box  2 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920  21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 
1921-22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  t’nrnnll, 
1st  at  Qulpev,  .'!rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi¬ 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Circular. 

Kent  Poultry  Karma  -  Caienovia,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  White  Chinese  Geese  *iv6h?th; 

Muscovy  Ducks,  *t.7».  SELIAA  NABAH,  Route  9,  Anaanatla,  t).  0. 

Pens  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  White,  *&"•? 

and  It.  ('.White  Minorca.  S.  t\  and  K.c  IJlue  Andnlusian. 
Also  l  oan  (lumen  lien  K  r.  MIFMIIIUM  .  l.orralnr,  N  T. 

TURKEYS 

Mammoth  Bronx*,  Bourbon  Bed  and  White 
Itollnml.  Special  low  price  until  Jan. 

Also  DUCKS  ami  GKK8K 

Pens  Barred,  White  Columbian  wwi!. 

EDWIN  SOLD NK  ;  SKLLKRSVIMaK,  pa. 

bin  ii  Wjandoiifta.  Li^bt  .ml  Dark  Rmhm&g,  White  or- 
pnitftoue  and  S  C.  R.  1  Rod*  l  f.  SIIEIM10INE,  larriini.  M.T- 

cine  vigorous,  young  purebred  mammoth  sronu  TurtnwQ 

1  Tjoiih,  nil*  marking-*  Broil  from  prize  IUIKBjaI 

lilLM  uy„- „  J-1L.0  Kegel  Dorcas  strain  direct.  Choice 

White  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Pullet-.  Flens,  *4.50—** 

weighing  17  Ibu.  Wolf  Hfrnin  Kat-iftfsictinn  ^uarnhi rod 
AUo  Whit*  Kook  Cockerel*  ALBERT  BIGGER*.  lrmvtNt.  i.T* 

WIIITK  WYANDOTTE  CTlf'KT  J?J7  i  C 

Pure  White  Muscovy  Ducks  ** J.T.L' s. V“r'a » . 

Hiicd  by  pfdlprreorl  males  ,  c?cr  laying  content  stock, 
Prices  low.  H.  F.  Decker,  M.  Fltasani  Avt.,  Kid g* wood,  N,  J  ^ 

;  Ooln  m  blurt  VI*  v  n  ml  of  t  e*».  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
U  literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Box  *9,  Grafton,  Hast. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Issues  of  AMERICA'S  / 

MOST  POPULAR  POULTRY  /  I 

PUBUCATION.ThoiuostnraoticaJ,/  * / 
experienced  »ttd8ueeeaafuJi>miltry  /  A 

keepers of  America  ai  e  lldcdllurs  /  /  v’jTV  /e 
luuf  contributors.  They  ten  y:.u  /  I  1  At  l  /  n 
bow  t  o  Y»le,  Fred,  llnti.v and  far*  f  WmfflJ  Ac, 
for  your  poultry  to  make  them  WV  /‘“c 
Fronubte.K’of.  BAXtH’lS.Oh.ta.DlcC^  stamps 
Uavokad  nuln.C-MU^.VfGrtw  and  •  »cor<Tor^^^ 

yUtcr a  with  moarttljr  |'fastribt*«l  **rtir?^M  will  h<*1p  yoa  * _ 

fft  ?“»  7 W*#** tiiw  *t  CMylnR  rmp  on  your  inrm.  Profaaely 
»Urutt»t#d,K<wU  in  oofont.S  mOMtftS  trtal  sub5cr«ption,25c 

tiVXi  StevSrs?’"  ™*y of 

iverybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  18,  Hanover,  Penna. 


“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg ” 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Send  25c  forl2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


LET  PARKS’  STRAIN 
Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

l§|p  COCKERELS 

Stamp  the  lay  on  your  flock  Uke 
they  have  for  thousands  of  others. 
Kansas  Exp.  Station  reports  over  94 
N V  per  rent  Inn  ease.  Mr.  Carr  made 

*so°  fl-om  53  hens. 

Clr.  Free.  80-page  Cat.,  26c. 

' ''W  J.  W.  PARKS,  Bo*  Y  •  Altoona,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  I.ight  and  Dark  matings.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Bayberry  Farm,  Sonthuropton,  X.  V. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with  egg 
records  Up  to  284  eggs.  Three  hundred  choice 
Cockerels,  March  hatch,  out  of  imparted  stock. 
Free  range,  buttermilk-fed,  large,  husky  birds, 
$5.00  each;  tivr  or  more.  ?4, 00  uuch.  One  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  $4.00  each  ;  five  or  more.  $3.00  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks— Feb..  Mar.  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  My  book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved"  (free  with  all  $10.00  orders),  price  $1.00, 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 


Buy  a  Certified  Cockerel 

with  transfer  papers  or  a  selected 
(without  papers)  Tom  Barron  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Member  of  N.  Y. 
State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  As¬ 
sociation,  Incorporated,  which  stands  for  a 
square  deal.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  L.  WRIGHT  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


V  NOT  HOW  CHEAP  Itt/T  HOW  GOOD 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels 

from  2011  or- better  egg  dams.  Early  hatched,  well 
matured,  free  from  disease  and  vermin.  $5,  $7.30 
ami  810  each.  Wo  don't  guess— wo  traptiest— we 
know.  Tlioy  must  please  yon  in  every  way  or  vnnr 
money  bark.  FIVE  1*  OINT  LE  G  H  O  R  X 
FARM ,  F.  WARREN.  Mur.,  Ml  Ephraim  P.  0.,  N.  J. 


Mattituck  White  LeghomF  arm 

300  Barron  Strain  Pullets 

from  4J4  mos.  to  maturity.  *1.75  to  $2.25 
each.  Clean,  healthy  stock  no  culls  or 
stunted  pullets.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY. Mmltitock. L.I.. N.V. 


UulllpolU,  Ohio 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  lield  at  Stnrrs  Post  office  |n  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  .alike,  and  tlie 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest,  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
sinee  the  first  of  last  November,  The  contest 


entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  8,  1022: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . . . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  .... 

Lew,s  Farms,  HI . 

Jules  F.  Franeals.  L.  I . 

Morris  E.  Bride,  Conn . 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass. . . . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt M  Clark. Conn... . 

K,  C.  F  oreman,  Mich . 

K-ewaydln  Farm.  Conn . 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard,  Del  ....  . 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

Jasper  K.  Guptlll,  Maine . . 

11.  K,  Dennison  Mich . 

w  arren  D.  McCann,  Conn  . 

W  J.  Arenholx,  N.Y . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

.Tames  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn . .... 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember.  R.  I . 

Albevt  T.  L.enzen,  51  ass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


SCt  W  Leghorn 

■  ■  W  W  ■  mm  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

84  each  or  6  for  820,  while  they  last.  FewoUlliens 
at  81-30  each.  All  farm  raised  stock  bred  for  eggs. 
CHAS.  D.  BARTHOLOMEW  -  Centre  Hsll.  Pa. 


LESHERS  iSsWyckoff  Strain 

THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 

Early  hatched,  well  reared  Cockerels.  83  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  *  Northumberland.  Penna. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  ANO  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sunny  Crest  ami  Cornell  Strain,  82.50  to  815. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

COLD  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM.  Java  Village.  N  V.  Box  E 

SC.  Hr.  and  Eng.  XV.  Leghorn*.  Extra  quality.  Cat- 
•  alog  U  98.  Vcru  Fulton  •  IJuUlpoll*.  Ohio 


T.audy  Anderson,  England . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  H.  1 . 

Frank  E  Nash.  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattesnn,  R.  I  . 

Hi-Qnality  Hennery,  Vt . 

Clemens  J.  Dietnatul,  Conn . . . 

Woodbridgo  Orchards.  Conn . 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn .  .  .  . 

Albert  W.  Buekbeo,  N.Y . . 

F.  L.  Holland,  Ky . 

ItHODK  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyllelds  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Ueniittg,  Ccum . 

C.  L1.  Boult.  Ill . 

Abbot  M.  Smith.  Conn.... . 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn  . 

K.  Newton  Searles.  Conn . 

Miller  Bros.,  Conn . . . 

Glen  Wright,  Coun . 

John  7,  Lubelle.  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Harriet  F'.  Lawton.  Mass . 

Charles  P.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Kernstde  Farm.  Mass . 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson.  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass .  .... 

Aft-on  Farm,  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

H.  M.  Penley,  Maine  . 

I  *eer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . . 

Forest  H.  CUckner.  N.  J . . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Roy  H.  Waite.  Mil.. . . . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Idncoln.  Conn . 

S.  G.  McLeau,  Conn  . 

t.eo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F,  M,  Johnson,  Maine . . . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

A  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W,  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . . . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  S’.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevve,  N.  Y . . 

C.  G.  Keame.  Pa . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Tvevethan.  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . . . 

Acrebrldge  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm.  Coun . 

.T,  Frank  Dubois,  Yt . . 

Andrew  L.  Obr,  Conn . 

Georg*  Phillips.  Conn . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Yt.... 

R-  C.  Dunn.  Slass .  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Spring*  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Eigeuranch  k  DeWluter,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  B.  Walls.  Cal . . 

M.  J.  Qunolconbush,  N.  J . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass . . . . 

L.  E.  Ineoltlsby  N.  J . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willaunn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 
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Cockerel*— S.  C.  White  Leghorus.  Wvckoff  Strain. 
Front  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  W.  J.  PRATT,  CasitTuna,  N.T. 

S.  C-  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Banoti  Strain.  From  triumested  hens  $2  50  $4  rind 
SB  mob.  SUNNYBRODK  EARM.  Eluiviile.  New  York.  R.  0. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  RSS 

11,75  each,  delivered.  Several  hundred  late  May 
pullets  weighing  «bnnt  ;i  lbs  $1.50  each,  delivered, 

Matthew  Stothnrt,  .Ir.  Eatontowu,  N.  J. 

RECORD  SOS  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘CollegeQneen'’ 
at  Shores  7th  contest.  ( Vickorels  for  sale  from  record 
hens.  O.G.KNICJHT  -  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 


Utility  5V  bite  Wyandotte*  Cocks,  bens  and  e'Wls 
Money  Makers.  A.  F.  Peirce,  W  In  chewier,  X.  U. 


S.S.HAMBURGS 

Hens.  SI:  Pullets,  81.25;  Cockerels.  S2  ;  50  Hens  and 
Pullets,  10  Cockerels,  all  $85.  E.  B.  FIGGS.  Delnur,  Del. 

ANC0NAS — Special  Sale  till  Dec.  20th 

Single  Comb  Ancona  Cockerels  exhibition 
or  utility.  Carefully  selected. 

C.  W.  SIMOND8  -  Tied  Creek,  N.V. 


SPECIAL  X^rxll  Prices 

Turkeys.  Ducks.  Geese.  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  liens.  *1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EltKF.Y  BLACK  til  ANT  Cockerel*.  5  mos.  old  ; 
One,  large  birds  ;  $4  each.  BUBTEIT,  U&tjiuaa,  N.  i. 


ik  m 


$1*75 


EXTRA  EGGS  KTwSSJS 

Automatic  Self -Heating  Fountain 

Keeps  water  always  fresb,  clean  and  pure.  Large  2- 
gal.  size.  Safe  kerosene  heater  prevents  freezing. 
Uses  less  than  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Water  always 
at  right  temperature  night  and  day.  Pays  for  self 
quickly  in  Increased  egg  yield.  Requires  but  Uttle  atten¬ 
tion.  Cannot  accidentally  tip  over.  Saves  time,  trouble  and 
work.  Msde  of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  Won't  rust.  Lasts 
lifetime.  A  wonder  for  simplicity,  durability  and  utility. 
Also  made  in  3  and  4- gallon  sizes.  Get  one  for  your  baa 
house.  Send  no  money  —  j  eat  mail  coupon. 

Af*CIITC  WAMTCn  Sam  Stein,  III.  made  *960.00. 
Hull  It  I  O  If  Hit  |  Cl *  Mrs.  Miller  sold  over  2  dozen  right 
in  own  neighborhood.  Send  for  our  splendid  proposition. 

C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 


Just  mail  coupon,  that’s  all!  Within  few 
days  postman  delivers  Automo tic  Self- 
Meating  Poultry  Fountain-  Youpav 
only  $1.75  and  postage  on  arrival.  Try 
fountain  week.  If  not  fully  satisfied  send 
it  back.  We  refund  money  at  once.  You 
run  no  risk.  Every  transaction  backed 
by  firm  of  20  years’  standing.  Fountain 
Is  absolutely  guaranteed.  Thousands 
In  daily  use  everywhere.  Poultry  men 
give  highest  endorsement.  Factory-to- 
you  price  represents  wonderful  value. 


tsr  weather  makes  fountain  necessary  for  your 
flocks.  Send  at  once. 


JUST  MAIL  COUPON! 


C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 

P.  O.  Box  602  Saranac,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  - —  Send  at  once  one  of  yoor  2-gaIIon 
Automatic  Self- Heating  Poultry  Fountains.  I  will 
poy  $1.75,  factory  price,  and  postage  on  arrival, 
with  understanding  I  can  try  fountain  for  one 
week,  and  if  not  as  represented,  I  can  send  it 
back  and  you  will  promptly  refund  my  money. 


Address. 


tiS  .'.EP. 

I&£^TF5I 


^Make 
f{  Oat 
.Sprouter] 

M249 


,  ..  You  can  make  a  better 

j  than  you  can  buy, 

/ This  aprouter  was  made  in  otm  rvcningr  by  alL- 
M  y^Hrolci  boy  uitLi  a  eovran'Un»nimer.  Theoost, 
r  w i tli  heater,  htu?  f *2.40.  Thousands  in  use.  Ailsay 
it  is  the  be6t  and  iuuidieet  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  mnk**  bene  lay  their  best  In  winter,  growing 
green  food  rich  in  vitamins,  n.usr  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  aiw  la-st.  Tlie  Putnam  Home  jjude  Sprouter 
yields  the  bestnnd  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  "orV.  I  wi,l  s.-nd,  free,  pltuis  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Put  mm  stove 
to  heat  It.  Also  i  net  ructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls'  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  fi«nu  a  month  ic»fVnif  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  iskyour 
dealer,  or  send  mo  bis  name  and  *J  n  an(j  get  one 
by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Try  jt_  If  nog  satisfied, 
return  In  10  days  and  I'll  refuud  $2.00  and  postage. 
I  run  all  risks. 

L  PUTNAM  Rauto  $264-0  a  Elmira,  N.  Y- 


OOPost! 

Paid 

burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

I  Peach  Carriera.  Berry  Crates.  On* 

l  ion  Crates.  Baskets  of  till  kind*. 

L  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

Packasrs.  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlo!  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Xt  f  Us  Quou  You- That's  AU  l 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 

M A N N ’ S  fcfooll  Bone  Cutter  WWi 

Cuts  ail  bore  with  adhering  meat  snd  UiW  |V  I 
Bristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Day*’  Free  Trial,  gga, 

No  money  in  advance 

Send  Today  for  Fred  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mesa. 


cjiur  vnil  R slCR  P0ULTRY  "wsar- 

uHl  L  I  U  y  II  We  guarantee  •■lien  cure  or 
money  buck  «seud  SI.  10  for  any 
ofthefollowing  remedies;  Worm. Canker, Choleru.Chtck- 
enpox  or  Body  "Lice  Salve.  Send  stamp  for  Helpful  Disease 
Chart.  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

Room  106,  36  So.  Msrkot  St.,  Boston,  M«*o. 


Ration  Without  Oats 

My  husband  is  raising  chickens.  Would 
you  advise  feeding  scalded  oats  ouce  a 
day  to  hens?  Our  oats  were  a  tuinus 
quantify  Lbis  season,  and  it  does  nor  seem 
necessary  that  oats  be  fed,  as  the  chick¬ 
ens  have  a  good  scratch  feed  mixture, 
laying  mash  before  them  nil  the  time, 
plenty  of  cabbage  for  green  feed  and  milk 
all  the  time  for  drinking.  Oats  arc 
scalded  and  fed  at  noon.  This  will  re¬ 
duce  the  horse  feed  supply.  mrs.  J.  a. 

Clay,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  feed  oats 
to  hens,  though  scalded  or  sprouted  oars 
once  daily  make  a  good  addition  to  the 
ration  wheu  they  are  available  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Most  oars  contain  too 
large  a  proportion  of  indigestible  hull  to 
be  au  ideal  poultry  food,  and  they  are 
not  relished  by  fowls  tiuless  treated  in 
some  way.  \\  ith  plenty  of  other  grains 
at  hand  I  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  out 
oats  from  the  poultry  ration  aud  save 
them  for  the  horses.  Nothing  else  seems 
to  quite  equal  oats  for  the  ream,  whiie 
corn,  wheat  and  barley  are  all  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  laying  fowls. 
Even  rye  will  be  eaten  in  moderate 
amounts  ami  buckwheat  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value.  m.  b.  d. 


I  pay  if  kept  right.  Be  a 

progressive  beekeeper. We  can 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  ° 
Book  lav. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  Pullets.  $2.50  and  $3  each.  Yearling 
Henv.  $2.25  each.  Cockerels.  $4  pach.  All  excellent 
breeding  stock.  Circular.  B  Quackenbush  Darien  Conn, 


H.  TOMPKINS  and  PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Bie  hnsky.  farm  raised  cockerels,  bred  fnr  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying  Prices 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R.  D  38  Pine  Plains.  N  V. 


S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vihert's  231  to  289  strain.  From  tr3pnested,  Pedi- 

greed  hens,  **. $5,  $7  each.  Sunn-Droak  F»rn.Ebu*il!«.n.r.  R.D. 


Sked  Bros.,  Single  Comb  Reds 

Exhibition  and  heavy-laying stn« in.  Cockerels. **.*5. $10. 
Pullets,  $»,  SS,  $10.  SKED  BROS,  Pennington,  X.  J. 


Rhode  Island  lied  Cockerel*.  Both  Combs. 

Flint  Poultry  Farm  -  Perrysburg,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks-Francais  strain.  Hnsky.  free  range.  April 
hatched,  83  each;  six.  82.50  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  Woodstock,  Virginia 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS /COMB 

Trapneste-1  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
S3  each,  or  12  for  830.  Cockerels.  $5  to  87.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli,  Pa. 


15  D.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

from  high  producing,  trap  nested,  rich,  daik  red 
hens.  S§ and  S10  each  L.  U  WALDRON.  Sennett.  N.  Y. 

Dark  Red S.  C.  PULLETS 

April  hatch,  $16D-$2. 25.  Unrelated  eockerels,240- 
■hS»-pgg  strain.  S5  AFTON  FARM.  Dummerstan,  Vermont 

Sr  D  I  D  J  Exhibition  utility  strain.  line  bred 

.  L.  [Y.  1.  I\6US years.  Cockerels,  pidietz,  year- 
*  ling  stork,  s.-msfuenon  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season,  u  ti'LE  4  tRH.  OrouoirLs,  .V  J. 

.loroov/  RUclr  Rianfe  The  true  American  meAt  breed, 
uersay  OiaCK  Oianrs  Breeding  stock  oU  »ges.  Saiisfac- 
tioii  guaranteed.  Maple  Farm,  Oraatwlek*,  N.  J. 


TTT1? KTVCT-vo non-re  .ated  Hoc k&Bonrhou  Reds. 
1  UlUYLl  J  Large,  healthy  birds.  80  sired  by  a 
son  of  Felieitie.  a  24-lb  hen.  Young 
Toms  or  hens  reasonable  price,  f  I-  wtuiE,  Mickigi* 


MR  Txrbaue  r>oldh*nk  Strain  Hens  and  Toms  from 
.  u.  1  Ul  M3J5  *1  o  Up  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  KILTo  R.  F.  0.  6  ft.  Plain.  New  York 


Bourbonfte(lTarkeys2^-w:£V™;ji“L.*2;,i7S;f.*;: 


Pure  Bronze  Turkey*  and  Barred  Rock  Cockerel*. 
Reasonable  prices.  J.  H,  W II E-HOS,  Pxlntrd  Co«i,  X.  T. 

Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, ^ 

Boies  and  Dogs.  Catalog  liee.  It.  11.  FKRKl*.  Trlford.  Pa. 

Tiffany’s  Superior  niTrK^i 

I'ekln.  Rouen  and  Runner 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoeuiiville,  Pa. 


PARDEE’S  |\||  A  If  fh  America’s  Standard 
ERFECT  IJIILPV  J  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
EKIN  PARDEE  S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


DUCKS 


and  copy  ol  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  }5  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

Jersey  BlackGiants 

Some  choice  Cockerels.  Priced  right. 

L.  C.  HOLTON  -  Bennington,  Vermont 

TTERSEViBLACKOrlANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  and  Price  List.  C  W  PtSE  &  SONS,  Bos  199 

LXllllT  BRAHMA  Cock*  and  Cockerels,  Molise 
Wri: Ington  Strain.  America's  best  layers.  Blue  Rib- 
bon  Winners.  $*.  $ts  and  $ii.  ••  u.  Hl't’KEl.,  w»Mcn,  N.T. 


A  complete  record. 
J  □  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

y  any  time  ;  results 
u  shown  any  time. 
I  4  □  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

I  "  FOR  SALT  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  NewYork 


S.  C.  R.I.REDS 

Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  of  a  SfO-egg  hen  voificial  record). 
$*  and  ftu.  Other  cockerels.  $5  .mi  $7  each.  Hatching 
Eggs  $11)  per  100.  Anna  M.  June*,  Craryvllle,  N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers  ^ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  5 
sifted  advertisements  or  change  >[ 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  $ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  s 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  5 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  J 
mont  should  reach  ns  on  Tues-  J 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  *i 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  J 
iug  week’s  paper. 
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I  read  your  reference  in  issue  of  No¬ 
vember  11  to  the  Spanish  game,  which 
you  say  was  in  practice  25  years  ago. 
I  am  sending  you  a  book  which  shows 
it  was  done  125  years  ago.  See  page 
130.  p.s. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  book  is  ihe  Memoirs  of  Vidocq.  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  original  French 
edition,  and  reprinted  by  a  Philadelphia 
house  00  years  ago.  The  original  seems 
to  have  been  established  fully  135  years 
ago.  In  recounting  Ins  experience  in 
French  prisons  the  author,  who  was  one 
of  them,  says  that  the  prisoners  openly 
prepared  tricks  for  swindling  and  theft 
which  were  to  be  perpetrated  when  they 
left  t he  prison  walls.  One  of  these  was 
the  preparation  of  a  letter  referring  to  a 
hidden  treasure  of  gold  that  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  was  asked  to  help  recover. 
The  Spanish  letter,  used  after  the  Span- 
ish-Americau  War,  was  patterned  after 
this  French  prison  of  100  years  previous 
date,  even  to  the  extent  of  following  the 
exact  language  as  well  as  imitating  the 
style.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  industry,  in¬ 
telligence  and  talent  could  not  be  used 
for  a  more  worthy  purpose. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  'depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


MWIV? 


Alleging  that  the  stock  of  the  L.  R. 
Steele  Corporation  that  she  bought  direct 
from  the  company  at  .$100  a  share  was 
later  sold  by  brokers  for  810  and  that 
stock  had  been  sold  as  low  es  $9.50, 
Emily  Bartholomnci  has  brought  suit  to 
recover  $1,500  which  she  paid  for  the 
stock.  In  her  complaint  she  alleges  that 
she  was  engaged  not  as  a  stock  sales 
agent,  hut  as  a  teacher  to  instruct  poor 
people  of  the  city  how  to  invest  their 
savings.  She  was  to  tell  them  that  sav¬ 
ings  banks  pay  only  314  to  4  per  cent  on 
savings,  and  that  the  investments  in  the 
L.  R.  Steele  Corporation  would  pay  from 
7  to  20  per  cent.  Her  educational  work 
among  the  poor  consisted  in  part  of  songs 
especially  written  to  arouse  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Steele  Corporation’s 
paper  certificates.  We  advise  our  people 
to  avoid  this  kind  of  education  unless  it 
be  construed  as  a  warning  to  refuse  in¬ 
vestments  in  get-rich-quick  promotiou 
ecbemes. 


THERE’S  a  three-fold  saving  when  you 
use  an  Atkins  Silver  Steel  Saw.  Saves 
time,  energy  and  money,  because  it  is 
made  of  the  famous  Silver  Steel — the  fin¬ 
est  saw  steel  in  the  world.  That’s  why 
Atkins  Saws  take  a  keener  edge,  cut 
many  times  faster,  run  easier,  stay  sharp 
longer,  need  less  filing,  and  outlast  ordi¬ 
nary  saws. 

When  you  need  a  hand  saw,  cross-cut  saw,  circu¬ 
lar  saw,  buck  saw,  pruning  saw,  power  drag  saw, 
meat  saw,  hack  saw  or  any  other  saw — an  Atkins 
will  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  better.  Ask 
your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Atkins  Saw  you 
want.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  us  at  once. 
Well  see  that  you  are  suDDlied. 


Hack  Si 


Butcher  Saw  No.  88 


The  Manhattan  Piggly-Wiggly  C’orpor-  analyzed  the  contract,  show  in 
ation.  operating  a  chain  of  grocery  stores  farmer  had  been  deceived  an 

in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  was  traot  afforded  him  no  protectio 
placed  in  bankruptcy  yesterday  on  an  in-  ..  ,  1 

voluntary  petition  filed  in  the  United  briber  now  sends  us  c  clippi 
States  District  Court.  In  the  petition  Rochester  paper  on  the  subjei 
the  firm's  liabilities  are  estimated  at  ns  follows- 
$1,250,000,  with  assets  of  $350,000.— 

Daily  Paper.  November  IS.  ‘•Another  batch  of  fake  ante 

-r  ...  ,  ....  ,  „  surance  policies  has  been  sold 

The  Manhattan  Piggly-M  lggly  Corpor-  ists  in  Meudon  and  vicinity  tl 
poration  is  one  of  the  promotions  of  ,T.  cleverness  of  agents  represent 

W.  Elliott’s  Business  Builders  organiza-  00 nl  at  Syracuse,  N.  wh 
w  1  .  ,  ..  .  4,.  ,  method  similar  to  Punzi  of  1 

lion.  We  understand  the  parent  Piggly-  8ecuring  money.  The  compan; 

W  iggly  organization  is  not  involved  in  cuse  sends  out  agents  to  sell 
this  failure.  It,  however,  indicates  the  policies  covering  all  kinds  of 
weakness  of  this  chain  store  scheme  ns  a  i 

whole,  and  the  chain  store  stock-selling  c.  Donahue,  secretary  of  the  . 
schemes  generally.  Club  of  Rochester. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Manhattan  ...  problem  is,  sn.\s  Mr. 

t>-  1  w  in  ..  ,  just  how  to  prevent  motor  c 

Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation  involuntary  from  giving  tbeir  m<)Uey  avva, 

petitions  were  filed  by  creditors  against,  agents,  who  pretend  to  be  insm 
James  W.  Elliott’s  Business  Builders,  and  in  their  talk  with  the 
luc,  152  ‘West  Forty-second  S.m-.,  wbM.  "velS"  “ 

had  attained  wide  publicity  through  its 

speedy  stock  salesmen  and  the  three  ter-  t  Are  jtlie  Knickerbocker  Hart 

ritorial  subsidiaries  of  the  Manhattan  y’T'  Broodwai .  Newlorl 

„  .  ,  I  have  sent  them  some  song  1 

Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation.  Percival  have  received  blank  contracts 
Wilds,  as  receiver  for  the  Manhattan  antee.  etc.,  hut  they  want  $48. 
Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation,  filed  a  claim  Larn  not  10  Pa-V  u,l^e 
against  the  Elliott  concern  for  $250,000  their  standinS- 
for  “money  received  as  agent  of  the  Man-  This  concern  operates  what 
hattau  Piggly-Wiggly  Corporation.”  Re-  as  song  publishing  scheme, 
cently  the  principal  business  of  Elliott’s  submitted  is  praised  as  lmv 
Business  Builders  was  the  sale  of  stock  merit  and  Ihe  composer  is  led 
of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  concerns.  Mr.  that  a  fortune  is  within  reach 
Wilds  appears  as  principal  creditor  of  the  sou«  set  ,0  music  and  publii 
subsidiary  concerns.  Other  creditors  in-  Knickerbocker  Harmony  Studit 
elude  Ida  Cohen,  $1,000.  and  Helen  f"r  setting  the  song  to  n 
Johnson.  $3,000,  both  for  services.  The  publishing  it,  and  that  is  the 
liabilities  are  estimated  at  $500,000  and  A.  few  copies  are  printed,  but  t 
the  assets  at  $100,000.  sale  for  it*  as  the  management 

Besides  the  Elliott’s  Business  Builders,  called  studios  well  know  from 
the  concerns  affected  hi  these  proceedings  it  is  easy  money  for  the  sti 
are  the  Western  New  York  Piggly AVig-  more  suckers  are  sought, 
gly  Corporation.  Piggly- 'V iggly  Eastern 

Comimny  am!  the  Connecticut  Pifglr-  fid™lth“VnT4?ln|5' AdJe'rtMn, 
Wiggly  Corporation.  The  petition  for  Cleveland.  <  >..  a  reliable  firm.  I 
receivers  set  forth  that  all  are  subsidi-  ing  the  contract  which  they 
aries  of  the  Manhattan  Piggly-Wiggly  Do  ?°u  think  they  would  pa; 

Corporation.  The  Western  New  lork  !iave  b(?Pn  subst.rihers  to  Tits, 
and  the  Connecticut  Corporation  oper-  for  some  time,  and  have  great 
afed  as  their  names  suggest,  while  the  your  ability  to  answer  these  ] 
Piggly-Wiggly  Eastern  Company  has  Questions. 

been  doing  business  in  New  York.  The  Universal  Advertising  A 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  whole  fers  $35  per  1.000  for  eopyin 
house  of  cards  erected  by  the  Piggly-  The  party  undertaking  the  worl 
Wiggly  Corporation  is  well  started  on  to  send  $5  for  1,000  sheets  of  j 
the  road  to  collapse,  aud  with  ir  the  is  a  plausible  plan  to  get  $5 
strong-arm  stock-selling  methods  of  sheets  of  paper  that  may  be  w< 
James  W.  Elliott’s  Business  Builders.  The  $1  to  $2.  We  do  not  believe  t 
result  is  inevitable  when  the  structure  is  tising  agency  has  any  iutentioi 
built  on  sand.  Besides  the  Piggly J Wig-  ing  $55  for  copying  1.000  letter 
gly  enterprise.  Elliott  has  been  active  in  fakers  in  this  line  offer  to  pa; 
selling  the  stoc-k  of  an  automobile  tire  dressing  and  mailing  circulars, 
concern,  a  correspondence  school,  etc.,  money  has  to  he  sent  on  one  p 
employing  an  army  of  salesmen  for  the  another,  and  then  the  suppose 
purpose.  The  experience  once  more  justi-  tunity  to  earn  money  at  home 
fies  our  advice  to  our  people  to  refrain  The  houses  that  really  desin 
from  investment  in  the  stock.  We  hope  country  women  to  do  home  woi 
that  all  of  our  people  took  the  advice,  ask  that  auy  money  he  sent  for 
Furnishing  money  for  other  people  to  The  work-at-home  schemes  are 
speculate  with  is  not  a  prudent  policy  despicable  frauds,  because  they  1 
for  anyone.  It  is  a  useless  hazard  for  and  deserving  women  of  a  fet 
the  savings  of  the  farm.  There  is  not  which  many  times  are  borrowe 
even  the  chance  of  a  gamble  in  it.  hope  of  obtaining  honest  work. 


Wood  Saw  No.  600 


q 


Get  this  FREE  Book 


Every  farmer  needs  it.  Full  of 
helpful  tables  and  facts.  Also, 
describes  and  shows  Atkins  Saws.  Get 
^  your  free  copy  NOW.  Write  your  name. 

address  and  your  hardware  dealer’s 
name  on  margin  of  this  page.  Mail  it 
to  us  TODAY. 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  D-15  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GetBiwn'stfew 

\  CUT  PRICES. 


This  attractive  234-pagc  book  hatsome  of  the  ^ 


, yt •  T.  G  rest  f  houao  writes : 

Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  <30.00  in  buying  from 
yen.”  Our  n«w  cut  prim*  aro 
im  way  h*Inw  otb»r»-»mf 

Drown  Pay*  freight 
»  Wrllnfor™.  n,»  1923  out  price 
fcataloff— tra  lb-  dnltara  yni,  tare. 
MSOalylaa,  t>oubt-  valvanix-d,  open 
n-arth  wira.  amt  cainta. 

the  bruwn  fence  a  wire  co. 

Paol.4?r Clavaland.  OMo 


best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

far  Sale  by'.‘, 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St,  New  York 


John  Olson  spent  10  years  of  his 
life,  ten  years  of  hard  oatient  work 
in  building  up  his  herd.  Yesterday 
success  seemed  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Today  he’s  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ! 
23  of  his  best  cows  reacted  to  the 
Tuberculosis  Test!  They  had  "cow 
consumption". 

The  money  loss  is  bad  enough. 
That  hurts !  But  what  takes  the 
heart  out  of  a  dairyman  like  Olson 
is  the  lost  time,  the  10  years,  or  20, 
or  even  30  that  cln  nevet  be  made 
up.  Ten  or  twenty  years  of  life  and 
work  wiped  out  over  night! 

It’s  happening  every  day.  Hundreds 
of  fine  dairy  herds  are  sent  to  the  sham¬ 
bles  because  of  tuberculosis! 


Is  your  herd  safe?  Is  it  free  from  T.  B.? 
Is  the  hand  of  death  fumbling  at  your 
stable  door?  Is  your  investment  in  good 
cows  and  long  yeurs  of  hard  work  in¬ 
sured  against  Tuberculosis? 

Do  you  know  wlmt  to  do  to  keep  your 
herd  safe,  to  insure  your  cows  against 
T.  B..  and  your  investment  against  loss? 
Do  you  want  to  be  protected? 

Let  us  help.  Write  today  for  the  James- 
way  Book  ol  Barn  Ventilation.  It  tells 
how  to  build, 
how  to  keep 
your  barn  dry, 
how  to  prevent 
disease,  how  to 
avoid  loss.  Sent 
free,  without 
obligating  you 
in  any  way. 

Ask  for  it.  Drop 
a  postcard. 


|  Ibnti1*001* 

i  flook  gy 


James  Manufacturing  Co, 

Ft.  Atkinson,  IVis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers.  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


PERMANENT  place  and  advancement  for  all 
around,  capable.  lnisky,  unmarried  farmer. 
MOtlKGAN  FARM  CORPORATION,  Mobcgan 
Lake,  X.  Y.  _ 


WANTKD  -Single  wmmm  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  r«r  feeble -minded ;  salary  Ml  per  1 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply.  Mating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  »>f  reference  (from  previous 
employer  If  riosbjhle).,  to  SCPEKl NTKNPhN  1 . 

1 .0  toll  worth  village.  Thiells.  Rockland  Co., 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — rmiltryman,  single,  to  take  entire 
charge  commercial  plant:  must  he  experien.  *‘,1 
in  hatching,  production  and  eondit  iuniug 

poultry  for  retail  market :  salary  and  percentage 
to  rigiit  man:  no  college  graduate  without  prac¬ 
tical  experience  need  apply;  give  full  detail's 
first  letter.  II.  S.  PARLEY,  Amherst  M:i<s. 


WOMAN  to  do  plain  rooking  and  genera!  house¬ 
work  in  modern  farm  home;  every  modern 
convenience;  wonhl  consider  competent  couple. 
Wrile  M  Its.  W  A.  COLE,  West  Brattlcboro, 
VI.,  stating  wages. 


MILKERS  -  We  need  several  competent  dry 
hand  milkers:  wages  $00  per  month  with 
hoard  and  single  room.  WALKKR-GORDON 
Mll.K  FARMS,  Plalnsbuin,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WANTED,  with  his  own  help  or 
grown-up  sous,  to  take  a  completely  stocked 
1  .‘ilt- a  ere  dairy  farm  oil  shares:  IS  cows  now 
milking,  several  heifers  coming  in  profit ;  milk 
sold  .it  League  price:  only  man  of  long  exper¬ 
ience  with  cattle  will  he  considered:  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  required.  PETElt  S.  HUE.  Box 
37S,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


COOK,  White  or  colored,  without  children. 

wanted  for  country  place:  must  be  someone 
lisci  to  country  life,  who  likes  it;  references 
required.  T.  11.  METTLER,  East  Millstone, 
X.  J. 


WANTED  At  once,  man  and  wife  for  dairy 
and  ham  work:  must  lie  good  milker;  good 
salary,  free  rooms  and  milk.  Apply  X.  NIT- 
MARK.  20  Madison  Street,  Carlton  Hill,  N.  J. 


1IUI  SEKEEPElt  WANTED  on  a  country  farm 
to  cook  for  myself  and  three  children;  one 
child  no  objection:  good  wages.  DAVID  ,1. 
CRON,  Flat  brook  vllle,  N.  J. 


COFFEE  WANTED — Good  wages  and  permanent 
position  for  white  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  who  can  furnish  llrst-class  references,  for 
personal  character  and  ability:  woman  to  cook, 
wail  on  table  and  do  general  housework  for 
family  of  llil'oo  adults;  i,„  laundry;  all  conven¬ 
iences:  mail  gardener  ami  handy  man.  indoors 
and  util,  oh  gentleman's  all-year  country  place, 
,'jli  miles  from  New  York;  stale  ago.  wages  rte 
sifeil  and  solid  references  in  GEORGE  <1.  YEO¬ 
MANS,  R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  middle  agivl  woman  for 
farm  boarding-house;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  prefer  single  woman  or  widow: 
good  home  and  permanent  position  for  right 
party.  Reply  ADVERTISER  3182,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable,  single  man  to  take 
care  of  herd  of  31  cow~:  man  able  lo  run 
milking  machine  'phone  33.11  Mt.  Holly,  or 
write  GEORGE  C,  BOZAI’TII.  Rimcocas,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — A  few  first-class  milkers  on  a  certi¬ 
fied  farm:  only  flrsl-dass  men  need  apply; 
wages  $c.5  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3131*.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Man  and  wife  for  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced;  (in  miles  in  New  .Jersey.  F. 
D'AVKI.I.A,  UN  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED  Ifcilncd  woman  for  position  as  house¬ 
keeper:  small  family:  good  wages.  A.  W. 
MEINERS,  31  E.  Fierrepont  Avenue,  Ruther¬ 
ford.  N.  .7. 


WANTED  —  A  housekeeper  for  a  workman’s 
home;  two  girls,  h  and  11:  state  age  and 
wane-,  and  do  imt.  answer  if  you  do  nut  like 
country  life,  ADVERTISER  31311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


■WANTED  —  Experienced  ponltrymnn  to  take 
charge  commercial  plant:  state  wages,  exper¬ 
ience.  etc.,  in  first  letter.  E.  S.  FREESE, 
Kaionah.  N.  V. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  for  farm:  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wife  to  rook  and  look  after  house;  a 
good  position  for  a  good  couple.  ADVERTISER 
3133.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED  On  dairy  farm,  y<>uug  man,  good  dry 
hand  milker,  understand  general  farming: 
must  have  references:  wages  $45  and  board. 
AD\  KIMTSEK  2135.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITFATION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  super- 
tatLMideut;  long  successful  experience  in  or¬ 
charding.  gnrdeuiug.  greenhouse,  crops,  stock, 
poultry,  lawns,  roads.  shrubs.  etc.,  modern 
machinery:  exceptional  references;  American: 
married;  no  children.  J’nX  fit!.  Hioouifleld, 
Cell  I  . 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  on  g  ’> 
tlciniiti’s  estate;  best  of  knowledge  of  farming 
and  of  modern  farm  machinery:  been  in  present 
position  nine  years.  ADVERTISER  3090,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — On  20il-»icre  dairy  farm,  single  man 
who  D  quiet  and  good-natured  with  animals 
and  humans,  lu  act  as  herdsman  on  ter  the 
direct  supervision  of  IJie  owner  ami  do  other 
farm  work  when  required;  must  be  good  milker 
and  have  some  experience,  but  real  faithful  In¬ 
terest  more  desired  than  complete  knowledge; 
registered  HoUtcins:  modern  barn:  milking 
mio-hine:  n  permanent  home  for  a  congenial, 
willing  man.  who  will  be  content  on  a  farm  and 
return  favor  for  favor:  write  fully  and  confi¬ 
dentially  in  first  letter  ami  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  311a,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm  baud:  «ll  around,  handy, 
steady;  Marlboro.  X.  Y. :  state  salary,  500 
ADAME  STREET.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WAN  TED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm,  close 
to  town:  wife  to  cook  and  do  general  house¬ 
work:  miiu  general  farming,  horse,  cow.  poul¬ 
try:  references  required.  Address  Box  3115, 
Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Must  be  a  good  dry 
hum]  milker  and  all  around  cow  man;  state 
where  employed  for  past  nve  years,  wages  ex- 
iwted.  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  AUSTIN 
(1 A V  IN.  3l>  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  man  and  his  wife  to  do  all  work 
mi  a  pleasure  farm  used  by  family  with  chil¬ 
dren  over  Saturdays  and  Sundays:  Bedford.  X. 
Y.  Write  or  see  Mil.  WESTERN,  HO.  West 
-loth  street.  New  York. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  youug  woman  —  A  small 
family  of  three,  living  in  New  York  City, 
wants  to  get  iu  touch  with  young  woman  who 
would  like  to  work  in  N.  w  York;  inasmuch  as 
we  are  living  iu  u  modern  apartment,  equipped 
with  every  electrical  labor-saving  device  the 
work  itself  is  light  ami  agreeable;  we  are  look¬ 
ing  more  for  a  refined,  congenial  girl  to  be  otn- 
of  the  family  than  a  domestic;  if  you  would 
like  to  conn-  with  US  please  send  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  yourself,  references  and  monthly 
salary  you  expect.  Address  APARTMENT  A3. 
1565  Grand  Concourse.  New  York  City. 


WAN  T ED —Competent  man  for  general  house¬ 
work:  reference  required:  give  particular-. 
BOX  166,  West  Nynck.  X.  Y. 


WAN  TED — A  farmer,  experienced  iu  crop*  and 
machinery,  for  u  ISO-acrc  farm;  Northern  Now 
Jersey;  year  around  position;  scud  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2121, 
caic  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper,  in  country. 

f,.r  one  in  family:  beautiful  home  and  light 
work  for  one  who  prefers  that;  preferably  with 
son  about  13  to  help  around.  ADVERTISER 
2122.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTKD  —  ’Woman  for  housework  and  plain 
cooking  on  farm;  three  iu  family;  good  home 
and  steady  place:  wages  $40,  F.  UART0G. 
R.  F.  IV  No.  5.  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


WANTED — Respectable  middle-aged  woman  for 
light  housework  in  country;  five  in  family: 
must  be  neat  and  clean  and  able  to  do  plain 
cooking:  a  good  home  with  modern  conveniences 
and  $30  per  mouth.  C.  S.  (SHEENE,  Westwood 
Poultry  Farm,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


POT'LTRY  SALESMAN,  one  who  is  thoroughly 
experienced  with  Cyphers  lueubnbu’s  also 
the  standard  breeds  of  poultry,  for  general  work 
in  poultry  supply  salesrooms;  hours  7:30  to  d: 
young  man  preferred,  net  over  40  veal's  old. 
'THE  M.VCNI  IK  HORTICULTURAL  CO..  INC.. 
lilt1.  Greenwich  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  for  private  family  In  the 
country:  wife  plain  cook:  husband  handy  mao. 
SEN  DIAL  FARM,  Ralston,  X.  .1. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work:  milk 
some:  $40  per  month  and  board  for  Winter. 
’Phone  42M  Cold  .spring  8  p.  in.  CHESTER 
SMITH.  Cool -Spring- im-Hiidson,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— A  long  job  and 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  2124,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  -  DAI RYMAX  —  Life  experienced; 

3l:  married,  no  children;  open  -March  1-15: 
A.  R.  D.  work  on  private  estate  preferred ;  clean 
habits,  no  tobacco;  record-  and  references  show 
competency  and  reliability.  ADVERTISER 
2080,  cure  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WAN  TED -Position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  l lie  main 
products:  15  years'  experience,  Cornell  college 
training:  under-; aud  the  business  thoroughly  in 
all  Its  modern  features:  no  proposition  is  too 
large:  American:  age  35:  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2o7'\  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  SUPERINTENDENT  2V  years' 
practical  experience  all  branches;  14  years 
last  position:  personal  reference;  married:  open 
for  engagement.  E.  D,.  205  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York* City. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  agricultural  education,  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  cattle,  rotation  of  crops 
aud  taking  charge,  want-  position:  A-l  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  2093,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOULTKYMAN.  American  born,  45,  reliable, 
married,  no  children,  12  years*  practical  cx- 
periem—  and  up-to-date,  wants  a  position  on 
large  private  estate  or  good  commercial  plant: 
best  of  references.  t'HARI.KS  il.  RAETZ,  1107 
Syms  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  funning;  agricultural  college  training:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farms  and  private  estates:  best  of  references; 
American:  ag<-  47:  desires  to  eouuect  with  owner 
having  farm  large^engneb  to  justify  wages  of 
$1  soo  per  year.  IfH.lS  F.  BANCROFT,  Wind 
sor  Locks.  Conn. 


EXPERT  PdELTKYMAN,  single,  college  grad¬ 
uated  (agriculture  and  poultry),  with  life 
experience,  practical,  scienUrbal.  seeks  super- 
intendeuoy  larger  plant,  preferably  private  es 
tale,  where  intelligent,  efficient  management  de¬ 
sired.  Write  HOUSE,  214  Broadway,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  N.  Y. 


I’OULTUYMAN,  young,  single,  capable,  willing 
worker,  having  practical  experience  covering 
nil  phases  of  commercial  work,  desires  n  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager;  full  particulars  first 
letter:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2101. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  as  farm  superintendent  for 
large  estate;  understands  farming  in  all  its 
branches,  also  machinery:  American,  married, 
age  30;  excellent  references.  I..  G.,  Box  100, 
Jericho.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  single  27.  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  inaklig  records,  producing  milk 
economically :  shares  or  salary.  Address 

ADVERTISER  2pt4,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DRUHARDIST  —  D  pan  for  position;  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - -  ■  ■ 

FARMER'S  HELPER  (single)  wants  position 
with  owner  alone:  can  milk  five  to  seven 
cows:  wages  $30.  ADVERTISER  211S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  young  married 
American  man  on  duck  or  chicken  farm,  tm 
object  ion-  lo  driving  car  or  truck.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2117.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  .MAN  (one  child)  wishes  a  p.  sl- 
tlou;  experienced  teamster  and  for  general  , 
farm  work:  best  of  references.  GEORGE 
GEVEli,  Washington  Depot.  Coiin. 


MN.,1.1,  MAN  want-  position  as  herdsman  or  ! 

assistant  herdsman  on  dairy  r.inil  or  estate:  1 
good  references.  ADVERTISE  t  2110,  care  i 
Rural  Now  Yorker. 


Put  LTKY.MAX.  years  of  ox  pi  lienee,  desires 
connection  with  modem  commercial  plant. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POTLTRYMAN  (agricultural  school  graduate)  FARM — 100  acres:  good  soil,  pasture,  plenty 


and  wife,  refined  young  Christian  couple; 
wife  us  nurse- companion,  with  hospital  training 
to  children  or  scuii-hivalitl.  ADVERTISER 
2109,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  UOUSEKEEPEIt.  with  boy  17. 

wants  post tluu  in  vicinity  of  Now  York  with 
private  family;  experienced  with  children;  can 
iurni-h  b—t.  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2111, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  FARMER — Married:  35  years:  exper¬ 
ienced  with  purebred  cattle,  advanced  regis¬ 
try,  showing,  milk  production,  rotation  of  crops 
and  trucking  building  roads  and  clearing  land; 
five  years  In  present  position:  first-class  refer 
cnees  from  same.  ADVERTISER  2108,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED —  Responsible  work  with  purebred 
stock  by  single  American,  age  21:  interested 
In  genera!  farm  work  also:  experienced;  wages 
¥5(1  no  m  I  It  with  board  to  start,.  ADVERTISER 
2128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

POSITION  WANTED  on  or  before  January  1. 

1023.  by  refined,  experienced  couple  ill  county 
homes.  Stab  or  county  asylum;  man  as  general 
i  ireeer  ol  farm,  stock  a  ml  garden;  salary 
si.uott;  woman  a*  cook,  assistant  matron,  seam¬ 
stress  ,_,r  laundress;  salary  siitiu  and  mainten¬ 
ance  yearly-  the  above  1-  least  would  lie  con¬ 
sidered:  best  of  reference  from  last  employers; 
ages-  45  and  43.  ADVERTISER  2127,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W0!  LI)  like  to  connect  with  owner  of  well- 
loeuted  farm  iSotitn  preferred)  wbo  wishes  1" 
Institute  an  Alfalfa-live  stock  program:  20 
years*  experience.  M.  T.  HORNE,  Newton 
Falls,  O. 


FARM  OWNERS.  INVESTORS — A  dairy  farmer. 

accustomed  lo  improve  farms  aud  cattle  while 
making  large  profits,  wants  to  develop  produc¬ 
tion  with  owner  of  equipped  farm  and  herd; 
adjacent  to  citv:  share  contract:  begin  April  1. 
1023:  describe  property.  ADVERTISER  2130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


;  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

28-ROOM  Sumnu-r  hotel,  with  9-r>  "Ut  cottage,  in 
popular  Hebrew  resort,  near  lake.  100  miles 
from  New  York  City:  luft-acre  farm  in  connec¬ 
tion:  ideal  location  for  Summer  camp.  Write 
f,,r  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  FARM,  in  Monroe  County,  l’a.:  SO 
acres  ttllable.  the  rest  timber  la. id:  with  or 
without  stuck  and  machinery;  ideal  place  for 
poultry  keeping:  spring,  brook  running  through 
property.  Write  or  call  t<*  HARLEY  U.  SAXE. 
Effort.  Monroe.  Co.,  I’a. 


FLORIDA — Thirty  acres,  good  cultivation;  bun¬ 
galow,  barns  :roi..I  water:  S3.IHK):  particulars. 
D1L  E.  XV.  POMEROY.  2  State  Street,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— One-man  up-to-date  poultry  farm: 

eight  minutes  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BQX  338.  Poinpton  Lakes,  X.  J. 


WANTED  nit  I'D  RENT — Dairy  farm,  equipped 
with  milk  route:  25  years'  experience  in 
dairying,  with  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2007.  ,are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wood;  seven  room  house;  henhouse;  beautiful 
new  burn,  accommodates  3U  cows:  located  near 
Norwich.  N.  Y. :  only  $1,800:  half  cash:  balance 
easy  terms.  Owner.  ADVERTISER  2120,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRAWBERRY  FARM  —  $350.  SHKPHERD- 
So.N.  Eden,  MtL 


POULTRY,  dairy,  produce  farm — Continuous  in¬ 
come  producer:  loo  acres;  wivlt  1.300  White 
Leghorn  layers.  200  Cornell  certified,  ti.OOO-cgg 
incubator:  Reo  truck:  all  equipment:  capacity 
for  24  cows:  lile  silo:  on  paved  road:  two  miles 
to  village:  all  modern  improvauents  in  house; 
electricity  and  water  through  al!  buildings; 
tenant  house:  ready  to  move  in  and  Sturt  re¬ 
ceiving  income  next  day:  poultry  and  <ltiy-old 
chick  business  well  established  nttd  capable  of 
netting  over  $4,000  per  year:  heavy  Full  egg 
production  now  on  and  for  immediate  deli-very; 
$10,000  cash  and  balance  5%  mortgage.  L.  C. 
REYNOLDS,  Meadow  Brook  Farm.  Church)  i lie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  in  Central  New  York; 

121  acres;  100  clea rod  and  20  standing  timber 
anil  wood;  30  acres  fine  river  bottom  land; 
spring  water  piped  to  bouse  and  barn;  fine  loca¬ 
tion.  on  Slate  road,  three  miles  from  good  rail¬ 
road  town;  tprnis.  cash  preferred.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2110.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  cheap:  near  markets; 

price.  description.  BROWN,  (183  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Small  farm  or  country  home,  with 
woodland.  SCHAFER.  518  Sixth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  A".  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy.  general 
farm  within  about  55  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  2112.  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


POl  I  .TRY  FARM  —  103  acres;  completely 

equipped;  21.000  capacity  incubators.  It). 000 
capacity  brooder:  fine  buildings;  State  road; 
eight-room  house,  ail  improvements;  two  iii'les 
village:  pries*  $1 2.000 :  terms.  WILLIAM 

SADLER.  Millerton,  X.  Y. 


FDR  SALE  —  120  acre  dairy  and  grain  farm; 

near  State  mail:  nine-room  house,  two  barns 
and  other  outbuildings :  three  miles  north  of 
Princeton;  $8,500:  half  cash.  F  It  E  D 

SCHWECKE.  I!.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Princeton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  170  acres,  fully  equipped, 
in  Warren  Co..  N.  J.;  splendid  location:  on 
State  highway,  com-rete  road:  railroad  station 
ami  creamery  one-half  mile:  good  buildings; 
large  house,  w  ith  heat  and  electric;  -all  it:  good 
condition  and  well  watered;  price  right.  S. 
JUDSON  LEIGII.  Vienna.  Warren  Oo. .  X.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  eight  acres  good 
four-room  house,  cellar,  outbuildings,  orchard, 
gas,  t-depbone.  adjoining  village,  church,  high 
:  coneret*  highway.  iy, 
miles  railroad;  price,  farm.  $2,200;  complete 
with  70<>  WhPe  Leghorns,  incubators,  heirs-,  cow. 
wagon,  buggy,  etc.,  $8,500.  BOX  25.  Lower 
Salem,  O. 


MILLING  BPS1  NESS — Eleven  buildings;  26 
acres:  going:  volume  40.000:  waterpower, 
electricity ;  sacrificed  $8,000;  write  for  photo¬ 
graphs.  prospectus,  descriptions.  Estate  G.  6. 
MacPll  KRSOX,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  FARM — On  Government  Irrigation 
project;  near  the  fatuous  Black  Hills:  price 
$70  per  acre;  write  for  particulars.  SAM 
BOBER.  Newell  s.  L>. 


FOR  SALK— t  i  iittial  estate,  on  James  River: 

750  acres;  modern  up-to-date  home.  For  de¬ 
scription  and  'trice  address  owner.  J.  L.  GRAY. 
Norwood,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  poultry,  trait,  etc.. 

within  00  miles  New  York:  exchange  $7,500 
suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DAHTE.  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — HO  acres  potato  land;  10  miles 
from  Homer.  N.  Y,r  seren-roota  house:  good 
barn:  all  stock  aud  tools  and  crops  complete; 
price  for  all  $5. (ski;  payment  of  $2,000;  balance 
easy.  E.  H.  HARSH,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — Out, right  or  on  shares,  a  farm  of  250 
a--r»*s.  25  miles  from  New  York  t'lty:  has 
four  horses.  350  bens,  with  accommodations  for 
1.0O0:  12ft  hogs,  19  cows  anil  general  farm 
equipment:  table  waste  sufficient  to  feed  150 
bogs  is  received  dally  at  haulage  cost  from  two 
of  (ho  largest  Hospitals  in  New  York  City:  all 
the  garden  and  farm  products,  eggs,  berries. 

'  that  this  farm  can  ei-'  dnee  are  delivered 
directly  to  several  New  York  hotels,  the  Wal- 
dnr: .  the  Plaza,  the  t  Vo  H 1 !  lor]  1 1 1-e ,  Go*  Billticre. 
the  Vanderbilt.  Tito  Belmont  and  the  Park 
Avenue,  at  prices  much  better  than  the  general 
market  affords;  this  as  well  as  the  'table 
waste"  feature  of  the  business,  can  be  inde¬ 
finitely  enlarged:  an  unusual  opportunity  is  here 

offered  a  responsible,  well  . . . mantled  farmer 

who  '.'in  command  the  requisite  amount  of  effi¬ 
cient  labor.  ADVERTISER  2134.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  two  acres;  new 
houses  D.r  1.000  liens,  three  brooder  stoves, 
3.200  incubator  capacity;  barn:  nine-room 
railroad  town,  Lincoln 
Highway:  $3,000;  will  rent.  MILO  BUTTS, 
New  Oxford,  Pa. 


FARM  ■  l'.«t  acres)  for  sale,  iu  the  town  of 
Wn-tilngtnu,  Conn.;  productive  land;  good 
buildings,  with  modern  improvements:  near 
railroad.  O.  PERRY  BURR,  Romford,  Conn. 


Foil  SALE  tilt  RENT — Dairy,  poultry,  fruit 
farm:  189  acres:  ue\v  eight- room  house,  ice¬ 
house,  milk  house,  garage,  barn  2t>xllf.,  accom¬ 
modate  34  cows,  six  horses,  cotptrete  floors, 
troughs  miming  Witter  ton  Id  200  tons  hay;  big 
silo,  com  crib,  poultry  bouse  for  SO0,'  duck 
house,  pig  houses,  smokehouse;  25  acres  big 
timber;  28  pasture,  spring  watered:  place  for 
ice  pond;  s,\  acres  rye.  30  acres  newly-seeded 
hay  amt  clover  all  fertilised,  no  stems,  level 
and  rolling:  all  but  woodier  can  be  cultivated; 
100  shocks  corn.  8"  runs  hav,  300  bushels  oats, 
all  necessary  machinery;  team  six-year  2.000- 
lh.  sound  horses:  all  included  iu  sale:  priii 
$ll.<100:  pa.-t  iisit:  or  rent  $550  yearly;  10 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  eight  miles  from  Mill- 
brook.  1’  ,  miles  to  depot,  schools,  churches  and 
milk  depot.  ADVERTISER  2107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Virginia  farm;  70  acres;  oue- 
haif  tillable,  growing  good  crops:  balance 
wood  and  timber;  go-d  dwelling;  orchard;  con¬ 
venient  u  school,  churches  and  town;  with 
stock  and  equipment,  only  $2,500.  C.  H.  KEY 
NOLDS,  Box  284.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


FOIt  SALE — 118-a.re  farm,  southern  Jefferson 
Go..  N.  \.:  Unc  locution;  State  road:  with  or 
without  equlptii.  at  ;  immediate  possession.  For 
details  write  ADVERTISER  2105.  care  Rur.il 
New-Yorker. 


I  ARM  Ft  'It  SAl.i:  Five  miles  from  Kalkaska, 
Michigan,  in  Orange  County:  200  acres;  about 
90  acres  in  liiui'er.  >omc  good  and  some  second 
growth:  remainder  of  land  adapted  to  grains, 
hay  and  splendid  pasture;  good  farm  for  stock: 
level;  go-d  two-story  frame  house,  nlue  rooms; 
good  water  piped  into  house;  large  barn,  hog 
hou-e.  granary;  good  roads  to  town:  soil  to 

settle  estate:  immediate  . . .  .  ash  sale. 

Address  JOHN  HAUTIXG,  l.igottier,  Did. 


8 

acres :  stock,  crops  and  equipment:  good  build 
ing>:  tVntrftl  Jersey:  resort  markets:  near 
schtod  and  railroad:  terms.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  (30)  with  country  home  wishes  to  meet 
single  lady,  30  40  with  income,  to  go  50-50 
as  companion.  ADVERTISER  2131,  carer  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  borne  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  12  years: 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  Gat  Indie  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU. 
415  Broome  Street,  Nov  York  Pity. 


Mll.K  CHOCOLATE — Made  at  our  dairy;  hox  "f 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid,  $1;  sold  in 
stores  $1  75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R. 
W.  WIND,  Babylon.  I,.  L.  X.  Y. 


CT.OV  ER  or  Basswood  honey  In  60-lb.  cans.  $7.50: 

buckwheat.  $0.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BET.DEN 
Berkshire  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  L  —Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 

pads.  $1.25;  p)  lbs..  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
i-cae.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN.  Box  87,  Katouah. 
N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone.  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 
X.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted;  circular  free  ROS- 
COE  F.  WESSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — lO  lbs,  fiuest  white,  $2  iu  3d  zone; 

$2.20  in  4th  zone;  buckwheat  20c  less;  *»-lb. 
eaus,  white,  $7.80  f.  o.  b.  here;  buckwheat. 
$6.  F.  W,  LESSER,  Fayetteville.  X.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones :  clover  5  lbs..  $1.25;  10  lbs  $2  15: 

buckwheat,  5  [hs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90:  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  0RC1I  Mill 
FARM.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FORTY  TONS  of  extra  good  cattle  bee'ts. 
DEAN  M.  BARBER  Skanca teles,  X.  Y.  - 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  OtVlb.  can  at  our 
station,  clover- basswood,  $7.80;  buckwheat. 
Sd.80:  40  lbs..  S,-,.I'J)  and  $4.80;  tO  lbs.,  delivered 
within  3d  postal  •  ,Tie  $2.05  ;lnd  $1,80  R  AY 
0.  Wit, COX.  Odessa,  N  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted;  clever  hass- 
\V"nd.  •  *  P's..  $1.20;  1»)  lbs.,  $2.05;  amber 
color.  $1.05  and  .<l.s',;  buckwheat.  *1  and  si  SO- 
delivered  third  zone.  11.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  \. 


ATTENTION — 1(0  It's.  of  mil!'  a  day  for  IT. 
years  and  $3,000  will  buy  632-acre  farm;  oue 

mile  from  village,  high  -  . . .  fair  buildings 

GEORGE  Mi-Mi  1.I.IN.  Homer.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Small  country  place;  five- room 
house,  good  condition:  henhouses  for  000  hens; 
four  acres  land;  it,  minutes'  walk  to  two  rail¬ 
road  stations;  price  $2,800:  part  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2113,  utri  Rural  New  Yorker. 


elated:  Aunt  Hannah's  genuine  Adiromb 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts;  3-lb. 
1" .  $12  '.  postpaid:  check  or  equivalent  w 
erder.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  R.tqmUv  La 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1429 c 
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Find  Out  How  Little  it 
C>sts  to  Pull  Stamps 


Write 
And  Get 
My  New  Re¬ 
duced  Prices  on 
Hercules  Machines 

Down  comes  the  cost  of  clearing  stump  land.  My  new  reduced  prices 
on  Hercules  Stump  Pullers  remove  the  last  argument  for  not  clearing 
every  stump  off  your  farm  at  once.  If  you  have  stumps  on  your  land,  yes, 

even  just  a  few  measly,  ornery  stumps,  you  can  now  afford  to  own  a  Hercules 
and  pull  them  out. 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 


You  will  be  surprised — you  will  wonder  how  I  can  sell  for  little  a  „  , ,  _  .  • 

— you  will  say,  “Mr.  Fuller,  is  this  a  real  Hercules  machine  that  I  crPt-  Vnnr  thl\ee  years— flaw  or  no  flaw.  I  am  driving  for  increased  volume  this  year, 
reduced  price?”  My  answer  is,  “Yes,  I  sell  nothing  but  real  Hercules  J,mn  and  am  making  prices  that  will  move  carloads  of  machines  quickly.  Write 

Pullers  and  I  back  every  machine  wiih  an  uncondhlonal  ^rfmee-goodTo?  ITg  an^nTw  rtiZ  £££.“  *  P°Sta‘  C"d  °r  ,he  C°UP°"  and  ca,a' 

Quick  Work— Low  Cost— And  One  Man  Can  Do  the  Job  With  the 


TRIPLE  PO  WER  STUMP  PULLER 


Everyone  knows  that  Hercules  is  the  fastest,  most  dependable  and  most 
economical  machine  that  ever  pulled  a  stump.  Say,  you  ought  to  read  the 
letters  I  received  from  owners  of  these  machines.  Why,  man,  they  just 
make  your  fingers  itch  to  get  out  and  hook  h  Hercules  cable  around  a  few 


I 


stumps,  and  then  see  big  stump  roots  come  crackling  out  of  the  ground 
Long,  snaky  tap  roots,  too.  Hercules  leaves  the  land  slick  and  clean  as  £ 
new  garden — ready  for  your  plow.  This  means  time  and  work  saved.  Write 
-  - - - -  ~  for  my  catalog  telling  about  it. 

Hand  rower,  or  Horse  Power— Take  Your  Choice  I  build  what  people  want.  First  of  all 

can  SusemwitPhlhorSc^’!*'  Herc“1«  multiple  power  pr1^pta“% 

can  use  with  horses,  or  a  handy,  easily  operated,  easily  moved  hand  power  machine.  / 

V:y  Machine  gives  you  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple  power— eauals  the  com  /  '¥  «  Dnwi 

bined  pulling  power  of  a  one  and  five-eighths  best* steel  cable.  Equipped  with  ' compound  *  ' '  U°WI 

lever  and  three  speeds.  Start  the  pull  in  low  or  medium  speeds-ibeHse  high  spTed  t" 

rip  out  stump  after  the  first  hard  pulls  are  over. 

Also  there  is  the  hand  lever  for  reeling  up  the 
slack  cable  quick  and  fast. 

My  Horse  Power  Machine  gives  you  the  most 
advanced,  up-to-the-minute  improvements  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  stump  pulling.  Here  you  get  a  com¬ 
plete  unit— including:  150  feet  of  Grand  Prize  steel  cable— pat- 
ented  steel  sweep  sector— safety  gear  control— patented  steel 
stabilizer — factory  made  sweep  and  truss  rod — and  in  addition  it 
is  mounted  on  a  heavy  bed  plate  with  truck  wheels  for  moving— 
everything  all  ready  to  lntch  your  horses  to.  For  pulling  hedges 
and  stumps  you  simply  can’t  beat  it.  It  was  a  Hercules  horse 
power  machine  that  beat  the  world’s  record  in  tho  stump  pulling1 
contest  recently  in  England. 

Send  For  This  Book 
of  Photographs 

Both  machines— horse  power  and  hand  power— are  described 
in  this  book.  Send  for  it — get  my  now  reduced  prices  and 
special  introductory  offer  with  $10.00  down  and  balance  on 
easy  payments.  Also  see  photographs  of  stump  land  cleared 
with  a  Hercules — learn  how  you,  too,  can  can  get  rid  of 
stumps  cheap.  B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 
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No.  4720 


Both  Sides  of  Consolidated  School  Question 

Ideal  Conditions  in  New  Jersey 


TEACHER’S  VIEW.— I  have  no 
desire  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
pro  or  con  on  tiie  rural  school  sys¬ 
tem.  but  I  do  feel  that  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Hathaway 
which  appeared  in  The  li.  X.-Y..  on 
page  IS:#,  should  be  answered.  Furthermore,  since 
you  stated  in  an  editorial,  published  in  the  same 
issue,  that  you  wished  to  give  your  readers  a  fair 
discussion  of  the  question,  without  taking  sides  or 
influencing  the  debate,  may  I  ask  that  you  give  mv 
remarks  the  same  prominence  given  to  Mr.  Hatha 
way’s? 

CENTRALIZED  BC II. DINES.— In  1915.  the  year 
I  became  supervising  principal  of  the  Woodstown- 


porting  them  long  distances,  often  with  a  walk  of  a 
half-mile  or  more,  to  a  town  school.  The  fact  is 
that  many,  many  of  the  children  re  are  transporting 
now  leave  hum?  later  than  they  did  before  we  trans¬ 
ported  them,  and  when  they  were  compelled  to  walk 
a  mile  or  even  2 C»  miles  to  school.  One  needs  only 
to  see  and  talk  with  our  children  to  he  assured  that 
they  are  suffering  no  hardships  from  early  rising. 
Before  consolidation  was  effected  in  our  district  the 
pupils  were  obliged  to  walk  through  the  rain,  snow 
and  mud  to  tin*  little  one-room  school,  or  father  had 
to  leave  his  work  and  transport  his  own  children. 
Now.  in  87  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  transportation 
bus  passes  the  door  and  the  pupil  goes  to  school  in 
an  enclosed  conveyance — wagon  or  auto  bus — and  is 


consolidated.  The  attendance  is  more  regular, 
largely  because  the  pupils  are  happier  and  like  to 
come  to  school. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION.  —  The 
opportunity  for  special  instruction  is  greater  in  a 
consolidated  school  than  in  a  district  school.  Courses 
in  domestic  science,  manual  training,  physical  train¬ 
ing.  domestic  art.  printing,  music,  drawing,  etc.,  are 
now  offered  in  our  school.  In  this  way  the  pupils 
living  in  the  rural  district  enjoy  many  of  the  same 
opportunities  offered  the  pupils  living  in  the  city. 
Our  building  is  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  contain¬ 
ing  eight  acres.  The  play-ground  is  equipped  with 
see-saws,  swings,  slides  and  baskets  for  outdoor 
basketball.  \Ve  have  a  gymnasium  in  the  basement 


Can't  1  oh  Talk — and  Tell  Me  All  About  HA' 


Pilcsgrove  public  schools,  we  had  school  in  a  dozen 
different  buildings  throughout  the  district.  Since 
that  time  we  have  erected  two  new  school  buildings 
and  remodeled  a  third,  so  that  now  we  have  school 
in  three  different  buildings.  The  present  building 
in  Woodstown  has  taken  the  place  of  six  one-room 
buildings,  one  four-room  building  and  one  six-rooui 
building.  We  entered  the  building  in  October.  1910. 
and  today  one  would  find  very,  very  few  parents 
and  no  children  willing  to  return  to  the  old  one-room 
school.  Our  people  know  by  practical  experience 
the  value  of  consolidation. 

HARDSHIPS  OF  TRAVEL. —  Mr.  Hathaway 
speaks  of  the  “hardships  for  little  children,1 "  drag¬ 
ging  them  out  of  bed  early  in  the  morning  and  trans- 


protected  from  the  stormy  weather.  Furthermore, 
when  the  pupils  arrived  at  the  little  district  school 
— cold  and  wet  many  times — they  were  obliged  to 
sit  near  the  red-hot  stove  and  “roast  on  one  side 
and  freeze  on  the  other.”  But  what  a  contrast 
today!  The  building  is  equipped  with  an  up-to-date, 
modern  system  of  heating  and  ventilating;  is  well- 
lighted  and  more  sanitary  than  the  old  type  of 
buildings. 

REGULAR  ATTENDANCE.— The  pupils  attend 
more  regularly.  The  attendance  in  our  school  last 
year  was  8.40  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  previous 
to  consolidation,  and  one  year  it  was  13  per  cent 
higher  in  our  consolidated  school  than  it  was  the 
same  year  in  a  district  school  which  had  not  been 


and  an  auditorium  on  the  first  floor  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  .800. 

FINE  EQUIPMENT.— The  building  is  equipped 
with  four  pianos,  seven  vietrolas,  a  moving  picture 
machine,  four  sets  of  scenery  for  the  stage,  shower 
baths,  lockers,  pictures,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  school  and  without  any  expense 
to  the  board  of  education.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  will  anyone  ask  why  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  higher  than  in  the  old  district  school, 
or  why  our  pupils  like  to  come  to  school? 

THE  TEACHER’S  SIDE.— In  the  graded  system 
of  schools  a  teacher  in  each  grade  has  from  six  to 
10  recitations  per  day.  and  a  teacher  in  a  rural 
school  with  eight  grades  has  from  20  to  32.  and  I 


1438 

have  known  teachers  to  have  36.  Hence  a  pupil  in 
a  graded  school  receives  about  four  times  as  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  as  a  pupil  in  an  ungraded 
school.  Therefore  I  ask  in  all  seriousness  if  this  is 
giving  the  child  in  the  country  a  "square  deal?" 
Another  very  important  advantage  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  are 
happier,  because  the  living  conditions  are  better  and 
the  social  advantages  are  greater.  No  one  can  do 
his  best  work  if  he  is  not.  happy  and  fairly  well 
contented,  and  I  care  not  if  it  is  the  lawyer,  preacher, 
doctor,  teacher  or  laborer.  To  be  a  good  teacher 
t  ue  must  radiate  some  enthusiasm  and  sunshine  in 
a  school-room :  and  how  can  this  be  done  if  a  teacher 
is  not  happy,  and  bow  can  she  be  happy  if  her  sur¬ 
roundings  are  not  conducive  to  such  a  state  of 
mind?  Our  school  building  is  shown  on  page  1442. 

j.  s.  mc  curdy,  Supervising  Principal. 

Salem  Co..  N.  J. 

Conditions  in  Central  New  York 

PARENTAL  OBJECTIONS— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  11  there  was  a  clear  and  concise  article 
by  Mr.  Hathaway  pn  the  proposed  rural  school  sys¬ 
tem.  I  understand  that,  the  centralized  or  con¬ 
solidated  type  of  school  is  to  he  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  I  wish  to  put  my  objec- 
lions  to  any  such  plan  into  print,  although  these  are 
no  different  from  the  objections  registered  time  and 
again  by  the  many  parents  against  the  idea.  In 
theory  the  consolidated  school  is  everything  that  it 
ought  to  he.  As  Mr.  Hathaway  said,  the  thought  of 
a  tine,  modern  building  in  a  nearby  village,  to  which 
the  children  are  transported  night,  and  morning, 
with  no  more  trouble  than  as  if  on  a  magic  carpet, 
sounds  good.  The  little  red  sehoolhouse  is  being 
attacked  on  every  side — usually  with  much  more 
truth  than  poetry — and  the  parent  whose  emotions 
are  easily  played  upon  and  who  may  not  give  all  the 
thought  necessary  to  bis  child’s  real  welfare  is 
quickly  persuaded  that  the  country  youngster  should 
have  all  the  expensive  advantages,  such  as  gyms, 
athletics,  rhetoricals  and  a  dozen  others,  as  his  city 
cousins  enjoy. 

MATERIAL  RESOURCES. — It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  too.  that  the  central  school  which  can  call  upon 
the  taxes  of  a  wide  region  can  afford  teaching  met¬ 
tle  of  the  sort  never  dreamed  of  by  its  smaller  com¬ 
petitor,  It  can  offer  worthwhile  inducements  in 
broadened  studies — everything  can  be  learned  there 
that  any  preparatory  school  can  offer.  The  little 
red  sclioolhouse’s  curriculum  is  limited  to  the  eighth 
grade,  if  it  extends  that  far,  and  in  far  too  many 
cases  undoubtedly  mounting  into  the  millions 
throughout  the  Country,  the  eighth  grade  meaus  the 
termination  of  education.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  consolidated  school  has  everything  its  own  way 
so  far  as  a  better  education  and  a  more  social  en¬ 
vironment  is  concerned,  and  it  is  not  to  he  expected 
that  interested  people,  other  than  our  American 
mothers,  will  pretend  to  understand  why  the  idea 
should  not  go  through. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME. — Mr.  Hathaway  told  us, 
aud  .others  have  told  us.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  re] teat 
that  we  farm  parents  know,  to  wit,  that  no  school 
or  ’teacher,  howevr~  modernized  or  able,  should  or 
can  take  the  place  for  12  hours  out  of  the  24  of 
home.  But  you  say,  the  district  school  is  not  home, 
by  any  means.  The  children  take  their  dinners  to 
the  little  sehoolhouse,  located  half  a  mile  or  so 
away,  and  are  gone  until  late  afternoon.  They 
aren’t  home!  And  yet  parents  will  insist  that  they 
are.  There  probably  isn't  one  mother  or  father  out 
of  the  dozen  families  whose  children  attend  in  its 
district  who  are  not  almost  as  familiar  with  that 
home  sehoolhouse,  its  teacher  and  its  daily  routine 
as  they  are  with  their  own  home  activities.  Now¬ 
adays.  even  in  the  most  remote  districts,  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  join  pig,  calf  and  poultry  clubs, 
hold  sewing  aud  cooking  contests,  have  annual  fairs, 
which  are  models  of  youthful  industry,  and  are  for¬ 
ever  holding  community  picnics,  parties  and  the  like 
which  bring  parents  and  teachers  and  pupils  to¬ 
gether  as  they  have  never  been  brought  before.  All 
this  would  be  changed  in  the  faraway  village.  Per 
haps  the  little  district  school  is  not  so  much,  as  we 
are  told,  hut  at  least  then*  is  a  personal  interest  on 
the  part  of  everybody  which  would  never  be  main¬ 
tained  when  the  children  became  impersonal  units  in 
the  big  school. 

THE  MORAL  PROBLEM— If  ever  the  central 
school  becomes  a  dread  reality  in  the  writers  own 
community,  I  declare  I  shall  never  let  my  youngsters 
attend,  for  the  reason  that  a  mob  of  unsupervised 
children,  carried  miles  back  and  forth  each  day, 
would  quickly  become  a  mob  of  very  bad  children, 
inoculated  by  the  bad  children  which  do  and  always 
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will  infest  every  community.  It  is  enough  to  have 
one's  youngsters  (who,  heaven  knows,  are  none  too 
perfect  themselves)  associate  with  these  others  as 
they  must  in  regular  school  hours,  hut  to  have  them 
congregated  together,  without  supervision,  on  the 
long  road  to  and  from  school,  is  absolutely  unthink¬ 
able,  and  to  my  mind  offsets  every  advantage  the 
central  school  offers. 

PHYSICAL  DIFFICULTY. — Furthermore,  in  the 
Winter  climate  of  the  Eastern  and  uiid- West  States 
it.  is  actual  cruelty  to  subject  little  children  to  these 
rides.  We  adults  would  never  stand  such  daily  tor¬ 
tures  ourselves,  and  if  enough  of  us  protest  in  time 
our  children  will  never  be  herded  together  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Hathaway  mentioned  the  contagions 
which  would  be  the  lot  of  many  congregating  chil¬ 
dren.  lie  is  right.  But  I  consider  the  contagions 
of  the  body  as  second  in  importance  to  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  adolescent  mind.  I  would  sooner  cut 
off  my  right  hand  than  have  my  children  remain  in 
a  large  village  live  days  out  of  the  week,  free  to 
commit  any  indiscretions  they  were  urged  or  tempted 


Mr.  Samuel  S.  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  sends  us  this 
picture  of  a  young  poultry  enthusiast.  The  future 
poultry  business  will  surely  be  in  safe  hands  if  we 
are  to  consider  the  great  army  of  children  now  being 
interested  in  the  birds.  One  of  the  finest  things 
about  childhood  is  the  love  of  furred  and  feathered 
pets  and  the  desire  to  know  how  to  handle  them. 


into,  free  to  tramp  the  streets  at  noon  and  do  what 
they  pleased  and  associate  with  whom  they  desired. 
Better  far  the  little  district  school,  where  education 
is  restricted  but  where  the  children  are  known  to 
he  comparatively  safe. 

DOING  IT  OURSELVES. — The  Rural’s  motto  is 
" Do  it  Ourselves."  This  is  what  we  country  parents 
have  got  to  do  to  preserve  our  individual  districts 
and  our  own  independence.  We  have  got  to  tight 
any  plan  to  force  us  into  obnoxious  educational  pro¬ 
jects  whose  originators  are  guided  by  beautiful 
theory.  Mothers  must  not  be  blamed  if  they  prefer 
near  illiteracy  for  their  children  to  the  possible  dan¬ 
gers  of  body  and  vices  of  mind  which  arc  threatened 
under  the  old  township  school. 

INADEQUATE  FACILITIES.— Our  educational 
experts  are  honestly  concerned,  however,  with  the 
inadequate  facilities  for  learning  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  the  country  child.  They  will  threaten  the 
central  house  of  learning  just  as  long  as  we  hold 
hack  on  improving  our  district  achoolhouses  and 
raising  our  own  educational  standards.  They  rightly 
want  the  country  child  to  have  his  chance  along 
with  the  urban  one.  and  it  would  seem  that  some¬ 
how  we  have  got  to  manage  to  raise  the  money  to 
supply  these  changes,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  dis¬ 
tricts  intact,  preserve  our  land  values,  which  always 
suffer  when  school  facilities  are  removed,  and  in  all. 
keep  our  children  home  where  they  belong  and  there 
fairly  educated. 

RAISING  MONEY.— Just  how  this  extra  money 
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is  to  ho  raised  is  a  question,  for  if  this  year  is  any 
specimen,  the  farmer  is  mighty  lucky  if  he  doesn’t 
go  to  the  poor-house,  let  alone  having  Ins  school 
taxes  materially  raised.  Yet  it  must  come  to  this. 
Perhaps  if  we  all  took  a  lot  more  interest  in  our 
own  district  schools — offered  to  improve  the  build¬ 
ing.  for  instance,  by  bolding  “bees"  and  adding  more 
windows,  painting  inside  and  outside,  planting  trees 
and  shrubbery  taken  from  the  home  woods,  assisting 
in  the  installation  of  sanitary  toilets — doing  any¬ 
thing  at  all  inexpensively  to  make  the  district  school- 
house  one  to  be  proud  of  and  attract,  that  phase  of 
tire  matter  would  be  taken  care  of. 

GETTING  TOGETHER  FOR  IMPROVEMENT.— 
Churches  raise  much  money  annually,  even  in  very 
small  communities.  Schools  can  legitimately  do  the 
same.  Let  the  parents  and  friends  put  on  simple 
home  talent  plays  and  advertise  them  outside  the 
district:  hold  socials,  old-time  singing  schools,  fairs, 
exhibitions — there  is  literally  no  end  to  the  lucrative 
entertainments  that  could  lie  devised  by  interested 
and  energetic  parents  and  neighbors  who  believe  in 
and  must  work  for  their  schools  in  order  to  keep 
them.  The  money  thus  earned  could  go  for  a  bet  to  i 
teacher,  who  naturally  gets  a  higher  salary;  or  part 
of  it  could  be  expended  for  a  school  library,  well 
chosen,  to  circulate  in  that  district.  Or  for  up-to- 
date  charts,  blackboards,  textbooks,  athletic  sup¬ 
plies — a  hundred  and  one  things  our  little  schools 
lack  which  are  supplied  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  big  ones.  All  this  and  more  we  could  do.  and 
if  we  did  them  it  is  almost  certain  that  our  children 
would  never  again  be  pitied  and  “helped"  by  the 
authorities  who  now  have  them  rightly  on  their 
minds.  The  writer,  for  one.  thinks  it  would  be 
mighty  worth  while  to  improve  our  own  schools  and 
through  them  our  country  children.  A  whole  new 
world  could  lie  opened  up  to  them  in  their  own 
down-at-the-heel  seat  of  learning  if  we  wished  it 
hard  enough;  and  if  we  don’t,  the  centralized  school 
will  get  us  if  we  don’t  watch  out.  May  that  day 
never,  never  come,  for  the  sake  of  little  children  and 
their  anxious  parents.  iielen  s.  k.  willcox. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 


Fitting  Poultry  for  the  Show 

Will  you  give  me  all  details  concerning  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  chickens  for  a  poultry  show?  e.S. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

HE  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  for  it  poultry 
show  is  to  have  good  stock,  and  in  good  physical 
condition;  that  is,  not  too  fat  or  too  lean  or  thin  in 
tlesh.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  condition,  and  no 
amount  of  "fixing  up”  van  overcome  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  poor  condition,  although  it  may  help 
somewhat.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
poultry,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  become 
familiar  with  “The  American  Standard  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,"  which  describes  the  rules  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association  governing  all  varieties  of 
poultry  for  exhibition.  Many  poultry  shows  now 
have  two  classes,  fancy  and  utility.  All  white  birds 
to  be  shown  in  the  fancy  class  should  be  washed 
with  some  pure  soap  and  warm  water,  and  tlior 
oughly  rinsed  in  three  waters.  The  last  rinsing 
water  should  have  a  little  bluing  in  it,  but  not 
enough  to  show  blue  on  the  feathers.  They  should 
then  he  placed  iu  clean  coops  and  kept  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  runs  100  degrees  or  over 
jntil  thoroughly  dry.  Never  wash  birds  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  utility  classes,  as  it  interferes  nvith 
their  regular  routine  of  eating  and  sleeping,  and 
causes  some  of  the  hens  and  pullets  to  stop  laying, 
so  they  do  not  show  to  as  good  advantage  as  when 
in  the  pink  of  laying  condition.  Washing  also 
affects  the  males  sometimes,  putting  them  slightly 
off  condition  temporarily.  There  is  quite  a  knack 
in  the  preparation  of  birds  for  exhibition,  and  the 
results  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  ol'  the  person  doing  the  work.  The 
legs  and  toes  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  the 
dirt  cleaned  out  from  under  the  scales  while  wet. 
using  a  dull  toothpick.  The  comb  and  wattles  may 
be  brightened  up  by  rubbing  lightly  with  sweet  oil 
and  alcohol  mixed,  equal  parts,  and  drying  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Always  look  out  sharply  for  disquali¬ 
fications,  such  as  deformities  of  any  description, 
feathers  mi  the  shanks  of  clean-legged  varieties,  and 
white  in  the  face  « if  all  Leghorn  cockerels. 

C.  S.  GREENE* 


One  of  our  people  gives  this  as  his  best  method  of 
getting  kerosene  in  the  throats  and  noses  of  hens  with 
a  cold :  “Put  grain  in  some  large  pan.  Cover  with 
water,  kU  to  1  in.,  then  pour  coal  oil  on,  no  other  feed 
nor  water,  and  keep  sick  ones  in  barn  loft.” 


Alarm  Clock  and  Electric  Lights 

irrangement  I 


together,  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese  twins.  Not  the  price.  It  is  often  a  great  gamble,  but  there  are 
only  is  this  interesting  as  a  case  of  freak  grafting,  always  those  who  will  take  a  chance.  It  is  said  that 

thousands  of  damage  spits  are  brought  every  year 
I  -|-|  In  parties  who  say  they  have  been  injured  by  im- 

pure  food.  In  some  cases  "victims’*  charge  that  they 
((9  I  3])  suffered  colic  or  stomach  ache  from  eating  bad  food. 

wS  and  they  charge  $oi>  to  $100  for  the  supposed  pain. 

\  The  restaurant  men  often  pay  such  claims  rather 

sty  _  ;  than  take  any  chances  on  publicity.  There  are  some 

^  /  .  1  v  ^  \  N  .  “professional  claim  b ringers”  who  make  a  business 

Ss// V/y /j / j  1  /  1 1  of  starting  trouble  of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  have 

y/  ' s  /lit  1  1  1  >  '\\\x  been  known  to  bring  in  insects  or  injurious  sub- 

/  J /  / j  /  J  1  j  |  \  \  \  N  N  -Oy  stances  and  slyly  drop  them  into  the  food,  then  mak- 

’’*y  /  /  I  /  I  J  \  \  \  ing  a  great  outcry  and  claiming  damages.  Such  fel- 

'  / /  /  /  /  I  |  \  \  \  \\  \  V>x\%  lows  could  do  great  damage  to  a  restaurant’s  busi¬ 

ness  unless  they  are  promptly  bought  off  or  exposed. 
'  in  mm  All  of  this  may  seem  strange  to  the  fanner  who 

^  U  sits  down  in  his  pleasant  dining-room  while  mother 

R  and  the  gii’ls  bring  the  hot  dinner  from  the  stove,  but 

tit  is  one  of  the  common  things  of  this  mixed-up 
and  curious  life  in  the  city. 


I  UNCLOSE  diagram  of  alarm  clod 

have  installed  to  turn  on  the  lights  in  my  hen¬ 
house.  I  had  read  much  about  lighting  your  hen¬ 
house  nights  and  mornings  with  electricity,  but 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  getting  up  and  turning  on  the 
switch  at  4  a.  in.,  so  I  took  an  alarm  clock  and  have 
the  lights  come  011  automatically.  C  is  the  spool  with 
one  end  whittled  down  to  the  diameter  of  the  round 
part  of  spool,  as  I  found  the  bevel  edge  of  spool  was 
too  close  to  the  setting  stem  of  the  alarm.  Then  I 
sawed  the  slot  in  spool  just  thin  enough  so  it  will  fit 
real  tight  on  the  winder  of  alarm,  as  in  B,  and.  in¬ 
stead  of  using  a  snap  socket,  use  a  chain  pull  socket, 
attaching  a  cord  from  the  chain  to  spool,  as  in  A. 
Put  a  shade  with  a  mirror  reflector  on  the  socket, 
under  side  of  shade.  Then  you  get  your  light  where 
you  want  it  on  the  floor,  where  they  can  see  to  eat 
and  scratch,  I  imagine  a  reflector  out  of  an  auto 
lamp  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  All  you 
have  to  do  now  is  to  turn  the  light  off  and  keep  the 
clock  wound  up.  I  feed  my  liens  after  the  light 
comes  on  at  night.  Go  out  after  they  are  through 
eating,  scatter  the  grain  in  the  straw,  wind  the 
clock  and  alarm,  turn  the  lights  off  and  forget  the 
hours  till  morning,  when  I  go  out  and  turn  the  lights 
off.  See  Fig.  042.  m.  r. 


Hints  on  Starting  a  Milk  Route 

1.  I  am  starring  a  milk  route.  a».\!  would  like  to  know 
when  is  the  besr  time  to  bottle  the  milk.  I  have  tried 
to  bottle  it  right  after  it  is  cooled  but  the  milk  has  a 
disagreeable  taste.  Would  potatoes  give  milk  a  special 
taste?  2.  Do  you  know  a  special  way  to  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  milk  account  ?  J.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

IT  is  a  common  practice  for  milk  dealers  to  bottle 
milk  as  fast  as  if  is  cooled.  The  cooling  process 
tends  to  drive  off  foreign  odors  so  that  cooled  milk 
may  be  bottled  best  at  that  time.  This  is  especially 
true  wheu  a  cooler-aerater  type  is  used.  Odors  or 
flavors  that  persist  in  cooled  milk  can¬ 
not  well  be  removed.  These  flavor- 
may  be  absorbed  after  the  milk  is 
^  drawn,  or  they  may  be  found  in  the 

milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  This 
?£\  latter  kind  of  flavor  Is  due  to  strong- 
flavored  foods  which  the  cow  has  eaten, 
fit  I  dare  say  your  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 

S&  that  your  cows  are  being  fed  quite  a 

ta  few  potatoes,  and  you  are  feeding  them 
fjfr  before  u*  at  milking  time.  Try  feeding 
H  the  cows  directly  after  milking.  At 
-  S5pj  any  rate,  do  not  let  them  have  potatoes 
for  at  least  two  hours  before  milking. 
Do  not  let  the  milk  stand  exposed  to 
gF  the  stable  air  for  any  length  of  time. 
Cool  it  and  botfly.. it  in  a  clean,  well- 
ventilated  room  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  drawn.  This  room  should 
not  be  used  for  other  purposes.  A 
kitchen  especially  is  not  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  handle  milk. 

1  2.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 

to  keep  record  of  your  sales,  it  is  hard 
to  advise  which  is  most  suitable  to  your  use.  because 
you  do  not  state  the  size  of  your  business,  number 
of  patrons,  etc.  Some  use  the  milk  ticket  method 
and  sell  books  of  tickets,  each  ticket  being  good  for 
one  quart  in  trade.  This  does  away  with  the  loose 
money  being  placed  iu  empty  bottles,  a  practice  not 
to  be  recommended-  Again,  a  book  record  may  be 
kept,  whereby  each  customer  7t  listed,  and  note 
made  each  day  after  the  customer’s  name  of  the 
amount  of  milk  delivered.  The  weeks’  total  is  then 
put  onto  a  bill,  and  on  a  certain  day  each  week  the 
milkman  collects  from  each  customer  the  amount  of 
the  previous  weeks’  delivery.  If  the  business  is 
large  enough,  a  collector  is  employed,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  for  each  deliveryman  to  make  bl¬ 
own  collections,  lie  is  responsible  for  such  collec- 


Light  for  the  Henhouse.  Fig.  64~ 


but  in  its  way  it  is  also  a  sermon  in  co-operation. 
These  apples  were  bruised  or  injured  before  they 
could  be  driven  to  unite.  In  self-defense  against 
Here  is  the  plan  of  time  clock  I  have  arranged  to  insect  and  fungus  injuries  they  formed  a  co-opera- 
turn  lights  on  in  a  henhouse  here.  The  clock  is  of  tive  group.  Farmers  are  usually  individualists  so 
the  Big  Ben  type  and  the  arrangement  may  be  used  long  as  they  are  prosperous  and  self-supporting, 
wherever  one  does  not  have  to  pass  the  underwriters’  Under  such  conditions  it  i.s  hard  to  make  them 
inspection  on  his  wiring.  The  diagram  is  self-  realize  the  profit  and  value  in  surrounding  part  of 
explanatory,  I  think,  except  that  if  the  time-wind  key  their  individuality  to  a  group  association.  When 
is  not  in  position  to  stop  the  point  of  the  spik<>  it  hurt  by  outside  influences  which  control  markets 
xx- 1 1 1  always  stop  the  head  end  of  the 

•••  sjl^J 


1 1  i-:v  i-  ;|  1 1  ■  >  1 1 1 1  ■ !  1 1 ;  1 1 1 .  ‘  I  I  <  *  \  ws  u  il'-li  I  a 
:  1 ;  1  \  i  ■  In  Hill  1 "  •  r/i  -.-tlx  -a  !  i  -  f:  1  1  -  iq  i 1  >r  a 

-u  ivbiiig  *•]<•, •;  n<-  ligli:  -  ii  lie-  km-  « 

"i-  ■.  U-e  .1  IP  g  I'm  <•:  .  fa  -  9 

iij'T'i-  ill  -1  i  I -k  ill  l  Ilf  ala  r:n  kw  v  km  1  J 
it  w.iiind  up;  c.'iintvi  the  tup  "f  this  9 

-lii-k.  bv  means  of  a  cord,  with  the 
middle  of  a  longer  and  much  heavier 
stink,  bolted  loosely  at  the  bottom  and 
tilted  a  "little  to  the  left  of  vertical,  so 

that  u  very  slight  pull  of  the  cord  will  ^ 

cause  it  to  fall  to  the  right  and  strike 

and  close  a  switch  as  it  nears  the  end  of  An.  Apple  "Freak"— Tiro  Ben  Davis  Self-grafted.  Fig.  t 

its  quarter.  The  etui  of  the  stick  should 

be  beveled  to  strike  the  switch  effectively.  The  great  and  money  farmers  may  come  together  and  form  a 
advantage  of  this  device,  apart  from  its  cheapness,  is  solid  union.  If  it  is  a  fine  graft  like  that  shown  in 
that  the  force  necessary  to  throw  the  heavier  stick  out  the  picture  it  will  stand  all  the  assaults  of  time  and 
of  plumb  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  force  competition, 
of  the  blow  delivered  by  the  descending  stick.  The 
switch  must,  of  course,  be  nicely  adjusted  so  that 
the  blow  is  sufficient  to  close  it:  if  left  too  wide  open 
greater  force  is  required.  Fig.  (*44.  r.  d.  miller. 

Ma  ryland. 


Insurance  Against  Poisoned  Pies 

THE  following  is  part  of  an  advertisement  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  New  York  papers.  It 
shows  the  limits  to  which  insurance  is  going: 


Self-grafted  Apples 

ONE  of  our  Virginia  friends  sends  us  the  "freak” 
apple  pictured  at  Fig.  643.  Ir  represents  two 
Ben  Davis  apples  self-grafted  or  grown  together. 
Apparently  these  two  apples  grew  side  by  side,  and 


POISON  TIE  INSURANCE 


PROTECTING 


all  those  engaged  iu  the  Manufacture.  Pro¬ 
duction.  Sale,  Distribution  or  Serving  of 
Foodstuffs,  or  other  Commodities  intended 
for  human  consumption. 


The  point  about  this  is  that  a  few  weeks  ago.  in 
New  York  City,  a  large  number  of  people  were 
taken- violently  sick  at  noon  time.  Several  of  them 
died  and  many  more  were  seriously  ill.  The  trouble 
was  finally  traced  to  a  certain  restaurant  where  it 
was  found  that  a  batch  of  blueberry  pies  contained 
arsenic.  There  was  enough  of  it  in  this  food  to  kill 
a  small  army.  How  it  got  into  the  pies  is  still  a 
mystery.  In  such  restaurants  the  food  must  be 
handled  with  great  care.  The  lunchers  are  a  tickle 
crowd,  and  any  suggestion  of  danger  or  unsanitary 
conditions  would  drive  them  instantly  from  any  eat¬ 
ing  house.  This  new  form  of  insurance  i-  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  chances  business  men  are  willing 
to  take  in  securing  themselves  from  loss.  Just  bow 
an  insurance  company  can  guarantee  pure  pies  is  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  figure  out.  but  if  has 
come  to  pass  that  practically  everything  under  the 
sun  can  now  be  insured  if  you  are  williug  to  pay 


l  not  her  Clock  Plan.  Fig.  64 4 


i:t  some  way  the  points  on  the  skin  where  they 
touched  were  bruised  or  wounded.  Held  together 
in  contact  these  apples  united  much  like  the  scion 
and  the  graft.  It  was  not  unlike  wliat  happens 
when  one  limb  rubs  or  chafes  against  another  until 
the  bark  is  bruised.  Then  if  the  limbs  are  held  close 
together  a  union  is  formed  and  a  natural  graft  re¬ 
sults.  Starting  from  a  small  union  of  tills  sort  the 
tw  i  apples  shown  in  the  picture  have  grown  closely 


tions.  gets  a  bonus  above  a  certain  amount  of  trade 
for  the  week,  and  is  thereby  stimulated  to  get  new 
customers  or  increased  sales.  The  best  system  to 
follow  could  be  ascertained  by  talking  the  matter 
over  with  some  successful  milkman  in  a  nearby  com¬ 
munity.  Try  to  find  a  man  whose  business  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  yours  in  size  and  other  condi¬ 
tions.  j.  w.  B. 
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Years  ago  the  old- fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the 
favorite  remedy  for  rheu¬ 
matism,  lumbago,  colds  on 
the  chest  and  sore  throat* 

It  did  the  work  all  right, 
but  it  was  sticky  and  messy 
to  apply  and  my  how  it  did 
burn  and  blister! 

The  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  stem  old  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on 
your  bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  first  cough  or  sniffle,  at 
rheumatism’s  first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
with  the  blister  and  sting  taken 
out,  Musterole  penetrates  the  skin 
and  goes  right  down  to  the  seat 
of  the  trouble. 

Order  Musterole  today  from  your 
druggist  He  has  it  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Hes. 

tYr** 

hA  Detrick 
|»  Crocker 
Lister 
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Y  CoeY 
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Bradley 


These  men  have  made 
FERTILIZER  HISTORY 


THE  “family  tree”  of  The 
American  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  includes  most  of  the 
worth-while  names  in  the  history 
of  the  chemical  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try.  It  claims  more  than  a  score 
of  famous  pioneers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  world’s  knowledge 
of  plant  foods  and  soil  fertility. 

Think  of  the  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture  these  men  have  rendered ! 
Think  of  the  experience  that  is 
summed  up  in  “A  A  Quality” 
Fertilizers!  No  other  fertilizers 
in  the  world  have  behind  them 
such  assurance  of  quality. 


Our 

Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 


conducted  by  Dr.  H. 
J.  Wheeler,  formerly 
Director  Rhode  Island 
State  Experiment 
Station,  is  for  your 
benefit  toward  greater 
farming  success-  This 
Bureau  carries  on  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in 
all  section.?  of  the 
country,  to  determine 
just  what  fertilizers 
are  best  adapted  to 
each  crop  and  soil. 

WRITE  to  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  care  of  the 
A  A  C  office  nearest 
to  you,  for  suggestions 
on  your  particular 
crop  problems.  No 
charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  for  this  free 
booklet : 


One  of  the  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi- 

B  nesses  you  can  get  in.  or  put 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
flour  milling.  On  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you  can 
own  and  run  the  wonder¬ 
ful  "Midget”  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
the  Sturt. 

GET  BEHIND  a 

"Midget**  Marvel 

One  Man 
Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mill 

Only  a  small  house  and  small  power  necessary. 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than 
*,tyt),:ng  you  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be¬ 
cause  "It  Disk,--  a  Potter  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper.’’ 

Save*  the  high  freights  on  wheat  eat  and  flour  nnd 
feed  in.  “The  first  eight  months  I  mode  n  net  profit 
of  over  fitXD.”  says  A.  H.  Ling.  Jvtroorc,  Kan.;  "My 
profits,  from  the  “Midget”  Marvel  average  right 
around  fti)  nor  day.”  thus.  Al.  McKinney.  Cooper. 
Tex.:  "Was  tOKO  in  debt  when  1  bought  my  25  barrel 
"Midget.”  mill  Hi, i  lilt'll  mill  pullrd  mo  rlwnwit  of 
the  hole  long  before  I  bought  my  40  barrel  mill  from 
you.”  says  M,  A.  Kanim,  Oxford,  Mich. 

'  Capacities:  IS.  25,  SO  and  JtO  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  (tour  a  day  ns  any  mill  can  make. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  three  mills.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It’s  8  lifetime  pay¬ 
ing  businosH.  Write  today  for  free  hooklot,  ’  The 
Story  of  n  Wonderful  Flour  Mill.  HO  days  free  trial. 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 

2284-2290  Trust  Building,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Whether  you  buy  your  fer¬ 
tilizers  under  the  A  A  C  brand  or 
under  the  brand  of  any  of  the 
subsidiaries  of  this  great  organi¬ 
zation,  you  know  that  they  are 
RIGHT  and  liberally  worth  every 
penny  of  their  cost. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO, 

Alexandria, Va.  Cincinnati  Grcenshoro.N.O.  Norfolk 

Atlanta  Cleveland  Henderson, N.C.  Raleigh 

lialtunore  Coluiiihia.S.C.  Jacksonville  St.  Louis 

Boston  Chai  leston.S.C.  Los  Angeles  Savannah 

Buffalo  Spartausburg.S.C.  Montgomery  Etc. 

Detroit  New  York 

Address  nearest  offlc* 


LotUs^* 

ptaceYou 

Hero 


'How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of 
Fertilizer*” 


A  deadly  spray 


•and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall’s  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency  if 
we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


ARNESTREES 
MAKE  GOOD 


ffi'rV 


They  arc  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well-root- 
Order  ed  and  true-to- 

Fruit  name. 

Fruits  and  Or- 
namcntal  Trees 

and  Shrubs  from  J/f  ffll 

the  original  Barnes 

Write  for  Cataloe 

and  Price  11  j 


Trees  That  Please 

Send  lor  our  1923  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  about  the  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit  trees  we 
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Notes  From  New  England 


Cheap  Apples. — Onr*  point  has  been 
largely  overlooked  in  all  the  discussion 
about  quality  tipples,  ami  the  desirability 
of  packing  fruit  in  boxes  so  as  to  bring 
the  highest  prices.  In  every  city  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  unblemished  apples  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  or  handsomely  polished. 
They  waut  ordinary  fruit  at  as  low  a 
price  as  they  can  buy  it  for  making  pies 
and  apple  sauce.  The  Boston  papers 
have  published  report s  of  apples  going  to 
waste  on  the  farms  or  selling  for  a  .Suing, 
and  yet  it  lias  been  impossible  to  buy 
apples  at  a  low  price  from  the  fruit 
stands  or  even  from  hucksters.  In  the 
last  few  weeks,  though,  a  new  factor  has 
come  into  the  field.  The  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company  has  sent  men  all 
through  New  York  Srate  buying  up  the 
apples  which  were  uot  considered  good 
enough  to  ship,  or  which  could  nor  be 
sold  through  the  regular  channels  at  a 
profit.  These  apples  have  been  brought 
into  New  England  by  the  carload.  Up 
to  the  present  time  something  like  40.000 
bushels  have  been  sold  in  and  around 
Boston  in  the  A.  &  P.  stores.  The  uni¬ 
form  price  of  25  cents  for  six  pounds  has 
been  charged.  All  the  apples  handled  in 
this  way  are  hand-picked  and  sound,  but 
not  graded,  and  many  of  them  ruu  pretty 
small.  They  are  being  handled  wholly 
in  bushel  baskets,  no  barrels  being  used. 

Seep  and  Fbrtilizkk  outlook. — The 
people  in  the  trade  have  been  casting  up 
the  situation  next  year  as  regards  prices 
on  seeds,  fertilizers  and  other  supplies. 
It  looked  a  month  or  two  ago  as  though 
grass  seed  would  be  much  cheaper,  but 
there  have  been  two  or  three  advances 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  out¬ 
look  now  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Flower 
seeds  and  those  of  some  vegetables  are 
likely  to  be  a  little  cheaper  than  this 
year.  Iu  some  lines,  however,  there  is 
a  conspicuous  shortage.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  parsnip  seed.  The  parsnip 
crop  abroad  seems  to  have  been  almost 
a  complete  loss,  so  that  very  little  seed 
will  come  into  the  country.  R.  Vi. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Purchasing  Committee,  is  prophesying 
higher  prices  for  fertilizer  the  coming 
season,  and  thinks  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  regard  to  shipments,  owing 
to  the  freight  car  shortage.  The  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  is  organizing 
their  third  fertilizer  pool,  and  is  featur¬ 
ing  non-filler  fertilizers.  Massachusetts 
farmers  are  being  advised  not  to  buy  low- 
grade  fertilizers,  even  though  they  are 
cheap.  One  official  estimates  that  the 
plant  food  bought  by  Massachusetts 
farmers  in  1921  in  the  form  of  low 
analysis  fertilizers  cost  them  about  $94,- 
000  more  than  if  they  had  bought  in  the 
form  of  high  analysis  mixtures.  With¬ 
out  much  question  the  high-grade  fertil¬ 
izers  are  the  cheapest  when  the  amount 
of  plant  food  contained  is  considered. 

The  Use  of  Attn  Phosphate. — In¬ 
creasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
use  of  acid  phosphate  in  connection  with 
natural  manure-.  Market  gardeners  as 
well  as  geucral  farmers  are  realizing  that 
they  can  prevent  much  loss  if  they  use 
some  sort  of  preservative.  Although 
o  her  kinds,  like  pent  and  gypsum,  have 
been  experimented  with,  acid  phosphate 
-eems  by  all  means  the  most  satisfactory, 
farmers  who  raise  live  stock  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.  I  Experiment  Station  to  use  two 
handfuls  of  Hi  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
on  the  excretions  of  each  animal  each 
day.  If  the  animals  are  in  box  stalls  or 
run  under  sheds,  the  phosphate  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  lifter.  Poultry  keepers  arc 
also  using  acid  phosphate  on  the  drop¬ 
pings  board-,  or  under  the  rousts  if  no 
droppings  boards  are  used,  in  this  way 
preventing  a  loss  of  ammonia  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increasing  the  plant 
food  in  the  manure. 

Florists  Feel  Manure  Shortage. — 
florists  as  well  as  market  gardeners  are 
feeling  the  shortage  of  manure.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  rose  growers,  who 
need  cow  manure  in  large  quantities  for 
rheir  plants.  Some  growers  have  tried 
running  a  small  dairy  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  a  better  plau  seems  to  have 
been  worked  out  by  William  II.  Elliott, 
whose  mammoth  greenhouses  at  Mad- 
bnry,  N.  It.,  are  among  the  largest  in 
rlie  world.  There  is  a  large  farm  Iu  con¬ 
nection  with  the  greenhouse  plant,  and 
this  farm  has  been  turned  over  to  a 
dairyman  who  keeps  ISO  cows.  Mr. 
Elliott  pays  the  farmer  a  bonus  of  $20  a 
cow,  and  for  that  compensation  has  all 
of  the  manure  which  he  needs.  Mr. 
Elliott  al-o  has  another  rose-growing 
establishment  in  Brighton.  Mass.,  where 
a  similar  plan  is  being  worked  out.  al¬ 
though  only  10  cows  will  be  accommo¬ 
dated  there. 

The  Use  of  Nails  in  Celery. — The 
question  of  using  tape  or  raffia  instead 
of  nails  when  bunching  celery  has  again 
come  up.  East  year  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  sent  out  a 
circular  through  its  economics  depart¬ 
ment  suggesting  that  the  club  members 
protest  against  the  use  of  uails  in  celery. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  upset  the 
long-established  custom  of  market  gar¬ 
deners  in  this  respect,  hm  the  fact  that 
some  celery  is  now  being  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  tied  with  raffia  leads  the  women  to 
point  out  that  this  method  obviously  is 
feasible.  Several  years  ago  one  or  two 


growers  tied  their  celery  with  tape  on 
which  their  names  were  printed,  but  the 
plan  was  not  generally  adopted.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  would  lie  less  complaint  about 
the  use  of  nails  if  care  was  taken  nor  to 
drive  them  through  the  celery  stalks 
themselves,  but  only  through  the  piece 
of  root  at  the  bottom  of  each  bunch. 
Still,  some  housewives  object  to  having 
even  the  roots  mutilated  in  this  way, 
claiming  that  they  can  be  used  in  salads 
or  dried  for  seasoning. 

Storing  Celery. — W  hile  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  marker  gardeners  iu  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  store  their  late  celery  in  boarded 
pits,  celery  which  is  to  be  marketed  early 
can  be  kept  until  Thanksgiving  or  early 
December  if  placed  in  trenches.  This  is 
a  plan  which  can  he  used  to  advantage 
in  the  home  garden.  Well-drained  land 
is  needed,  and  the  trenches  are  made 
about  a  foot  wide  and  equally  deep.  The 
celery  as  set  in  these  trenches  extends 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Then  two  boards  are  placed  in 
A-fnshion  over  the  trenches,  giving  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  rain  and  permitting  ven¬ 
tilation.  As  colder  weather  comes  on 
the  trench  hoards  are  covered  with 
strawy  manure  and  closed  at  the  ends. 
This  plan,  with  some  modifications,  is 
followed  in  many  parts  of  the  North. 
Even  in  Canada  it  gives  good  results. 
On  private  estates  it  is  a  common  plan 
to  bank  up  the  celery  almost  to  the  top 
with  earth,  making  the  mound  so  wide 
that  the  frost  does  not  penetrate  it.  The 
earth  freezes  on  the  surface,  of  course, 
and  can  be  taken  off  in  chunks  when  the 
celery  is  wanted  for  the  table.  Celery 
bleached  and  stored  iu  this  way  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  a  particularly  fiue  nutty 
flavor,  but  of  course  the  expense  for 
labor  is  considerable. 

Storing  Dahlias. — Amateur  garden 
makers  who  grow  Dahlias  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  Winter  certain  kinds. 
Geisha  being  an  example.  All  too  often 
when  Spring  comes  the  roots  are  found 
to  have  decayed  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  worthless.  On  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  Dahlia-growing  farms  iu  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  has  been  found  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  dividing  the  roots  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  they  have  been  dug,  .-"metimes 
within  a  week  or  two.  Tne  division  is 
accomplished  by  separating  the  tubers 
from  the  stalks,  taking  care  of  course  to 
keep  an  eye  with  each  piece.  The  loose 
roots  are  also  cut  off.  Handled  in  this 
way  even  these  hard  to-keep  varieties^  go 
through  the  Winter  successfully.  With 
all  Dahlia  clumps  that  are  stored  it  is 
important  to  have  the  stub  which  is  left 
on  the  stalk  point  downward  so  that  the 
fluid  which  ft  contains  will  drain  out. 
Unless  this  is  dene  decay  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow.  Dahlias  will  keep  well 
in  open  bins  or  on  shelves  in  a  cellar 
which  is  cool  but  frost-proof,  provided 
the  atmosphere  is  noc  too  dry.  If  the 
tubers  are  stored  in  a  heated  cellar  it  is 
better  to  put  them  in  box2s  wi:k  layers 
of  sand  between,  or  with  leaves  if  the 
sand  is  not  available.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  tubers 
will  shrivel  up  before  Spring. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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School  building  nt  Woods  to 

those  bids,  and  incidentally  breaking  an 
unworkable  agreement  on  an  unwarranted 
price.  Had  they  been  up  to  their  job, 
they  each  and  all  would  have  been  over 
the  whole  ground  before  the  buyers  were. 
Kneh  would  have  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  himself,  fixed  on  the  price  for  his 
various  grades  of  stud',  according  to  his 
best  judgment,  then  serenely  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  buyers,  confident  I  v  told 
them  the  price,  and  courteously  but 
(irmly  impressed  on  them  that  price-hag¬ 
gling  was  simply  wasting  their  time  and 
his.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  well  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  you  may  not  have  sized  up  the 
mnrket  aright,  and  if  you  do  have  to  re¬ 
duce  prices  later,  they  will  he  welcome 
to  the  reduction;  but  that  you  do  not 
believe  you  will  have  anything  left  at  the 
price  you  arc  quoting  when  market  is 
over. 

Experience  at  Harrisburg. — My  op¬ 
erations  oti  the  Harrisburg  farmers’  mar¬ 
kets,  combining  both  wholesale  aud  retail, 
was  most  nearly  analogous  to  the  Pater¬ 
son  markets.  There  every  market  morn¬ 
ing  invariably,  after  the  loads  were  un¬ 
packed  and  stacked  for  business,  leaving 
the  produce  in  charge  of  the  boy,  hired  as 
helper.  I  made  a  quick,  thorough  tour  of 
the  extensive  market,  to  size  lip  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  produce  competing  with  my 
heaviest,  lines,  asking  friendly  questions 
of  other  growers  as  to  the  amount  they 
had  of  the  same  lines,  and  exchanging 
opinions  with  them  as  to  what  price  the 
market  Would  stand,  sometimes  getting 
into  mild  short  arguments  as  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion ;  but  soon  I  would  be 
back,  ready  for  business,  secure  in  tin* 
knowledge  that  1  probably  knew  as  much 
of  the  day’s  marketing  prospect  for  my 
major  lines  as  anybody. 

Piiilosopu Y  of  Marketing, — Tt  is  en¬ 
tirely  evident  that  this  philosophy  of 
marketing  is  based  on  uttdoubting  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  One 
of  the  leading  arguments  of  co-operation 
for  the  co-operators  is  that  if  this  law 
ever  functioned,  under  modern  condili  ms 
it  does  so  no  more.  That  theory  is  abso¬ 
lutely  based  on  error.  Modern  conditions 
in  some  instances  have  forced  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  fundamental  law  into  cir¬ 
cuitous  and  obscure  channels ;  hut  its  oper¬ 
ations  no  more  cease  than  does  the  How 
of  a  stream  when  in  parts  of  its  course 
it  Hows  through  subterranean  channels. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  outlook  of  those 
buying  peddlers  as  they  look  over  that 


icn,  y.  J.  See  First  Page 

tomatoes,  and  was  told  15c  per  quarter 
peck.  1  looked  questiouiugly  at  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  We  enjoyed  each  other’s  con¬ 
fidence.  and  when  the  customer  was  served 
and  gone,  he  explained  that  he  bad  not 
reduced  the  retail  price  milch  from  what 
it  had  been  when  be  paid  $2  pet  bu.. 
"because,”  said  be.  "with  the  class  of 
trade  1  have  here,  1  would  certainly  sell 
less  if  the  price  were  reduced  to  u  point 
where  they  would  be  considered  as  some¬ 
thing  cheap.”  His  argument  was  unan¬ 
swerable.  lie  certainly  was  selling  as 
many  tomatoes  as  my  other  storekeeping 
customers,  and  his  customers  had  an  easy 
remedy,  us  they  might  have  bought  to¬ 
matoes  from  the  same  field  twice  a  week 
on  the  public  market,  two  blocks  away, 
at  less  than  half  the  price.  That  situa¬ 
tion,  disclosing  the  carelessness  or  snob- 
ishness,  or  both,  of  a  large  element  of  the 
public  explains  a  lot  of  human  nature, 
and  the  apparently  contradictory  work¬ 
ings  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
I  am  not  iu  sympathy  with  that  policy  as 
to  retail  prices.  1  think  it  is  shortsighted 
policy  and  a  handicap,  and  yet  if  the 
pricing  is  uniform  and  consistent,  the 
retailer  rests  squarely  on  the  unanswer¬ 
able  proposition  :  "Have  I  not  the  right 
to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?” 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  1440) 

feet  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
on  cabbages,  lettuce  aud  spinach. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  better  breed¬ 
ing  and  rogueing  of  cabbage  seed.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  stock  of  Jersey  Wakefield 
which  will  give  the  uniform  type  of 
Wakefield  heads.  Mine  lust  Spring  were 
of  various  shapes,  some  early  and  many 
round,  fiat  and  late  heads.  This  is  not 
objectionable  in  a  home  garden,  but  the 
market  gardener  will  be  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  crop  holding  the  laud  and 
tile  later  heads  selling  for  less  money, 
while  they  prevent  the.  immediate  use  of 
the  land  for  succession  crops.  The  same 
defect  is  true  in  late  cabbage  seed.  Some 
heads  make  too  early  to  keep  well  in 
Winter,  aud  others  do  not  head  at  all. 

W.  If.  MASSEY. 
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‘‘Night  on  the  Market”  Brought  to 

Daylight 

Part  II. 

Selling  Perishable  Goons. — But,  it 
will  be  suggested,  the  products  are  per¬ 
ishable  and  must  be  sold  immediately  or 
lost.  Granted.  Granted  also  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  on  the  most  satisfactory 
price  for  nuy  given  product,  with  the 
ever-changing  rn,o  of  supply  and  demand, 
yet  that  difficulty  should  be  courageously 
met  by  the  salesman,  not  according  to 
his  wishes,  not  according  to  prices  re¬ 
ceived  last  year,  or  even  yesterday,  but 
according  to  his  best  judgment  of  the 
condition  of  the  market  today.  He  should 
fix  such  prices  for  his  various  products 
and  various  grades  as  he  thinks  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  his  goods  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  at  the  same  price  to  all.  for  like 
quantities,  for  that  entire  day  if  possible. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases 
of  the  gardener-salesman’s  work,  and  of 
course  his  judgment  is  not  infallible,  so 
be  has  an  inherent  right  to  change  price 
if  the  situation  urgently  demands  it;  but 
obviously  it  does  not  help  to  have  custo¬ 
mers  repeatedly  find  that  competitors 
have  bought  from  you  at  lower  prices 
later. 

The  Buyer  ami  the  Price. — We  were 
told  iu  a  critical  vein  that  the  buyers  evi¬ 
dently  went  all  over  the  ruariset  and  then 
bought  where  they  could  to  best  advantage. 
That  certainly  should  he  considered  their 
unquestioned  right.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  farmers  did  anything 
but  stolidly  hold  out  for  the  highest  bids, 
occasionally  naming  a  quotation  to  test 


sea  of  over-supply  of  tomatoes  and  apples. 
It  doesn't  require  ail  unusual  imagination 
to  picture  their  visions  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty  later  in  the  day.  when  they 
meet  it  again  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  t  o  hands  of  their  competitors,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  must  sell  their  purchases  at 
a  profit  or  count  the  day  lost. 

Retail  Prices.-  It  won’t  do,  on  find¬ 
ing  that  some  dealers,  and  especially  a 
few  of  the  most  exclusive  grocers,  sell 
cheaply- bought  goods  at  the  same  high 
prices  as  when  they  paid  three  times  as 
much,  to  conclude  that  prices  on  the  whole 
do  not  respond  to  the  law  of  supply  aud  de¬ 
mand.  The  extra  Hood  of  goods  during 
a  glut  evidently  finds  demand  of  n  sort 
somewhere,  and  that  somewhere  is  mostly 
the  poorer  grades  reaching  the  poorer 
people,  to  whom  they  are  mere  or  less 
of  a  luxury  at  a  reduced  price.  That  re¬ 
duced  price  may  still  seem  exorbitant  to 
the  producer,  but  I  am  very  certain  that 
the  average  producer  lias  uu  adequate 
idea  of  the  actual  relative  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  We  will  take  up 
that  phase  in  further  detail  later  on. 

The  IIigh-ci.ass  Store. — Just  now  let 
us  take  a  look  at  why  the  higb-elass 
grocer  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
principle  of  making  his  retail  prices  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  wholesale  price.  My 
friendly  attitude  and  comradeship  with 
my  customers  yields  me  confidence  on 
their  part  that  a  critical  antagonistic  at¬ 
titude  would  not  permit.  Years  ago,  on 
the  Harrisburg  market,  while  waiting  to 
collect  for  some  tomatoes  sold  at  a 
store  for  something  like  GOe  per  bn.,  a 
customer  asked  the  price  of  those  same 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 


money  on  a  long-time,  easy-pay  ment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  your  chief  source  of  i  ncome,we 
have  funds  available  at  5 H%  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 


If  you  wish  to  invest 


a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax-free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5%  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
S.  Government  supervision.  These  Bonds  may 
be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 
or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 
Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5%. 


Inquire  of  the  Secretary-T reasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


Business 


SHORT  BOOT 
For  outdoor  men 
who  work  where 
the  ground  is 
wet  or  swampy. 
A  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  for  the 
feet  and  legs — 
warm,  springy, 
light  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Made 
in  short,  thigh 
and  hip  heights. 


A  genuine  satisfaction 

all  the  time  ! 

MUm  *Z  °work°wh>ere  XT 0  man  WantS  Wet>  Cold  ^et— and 
the  ground  is  x.  n|  no  woman  wants  wet,  muddy  feet 

Aetperitctapro.  tracking  up  her  house.  This  Lambert- 
| ection  J0Th  ville  Snag-Proof  Arctic  stops  both  of 

wa'mZ springy,  these  troubles  at  one  time.  It  can  be 

lfortabu  d  Made  slipped  on  over  your  leather  shoes  in  a 
' "  short ,  thigh  jiffy.  It  keeps  your  feet  warm,  dry  and 
0,,rf  h  P  he‘S,“S'  comfortable,  no  matter  how  mean  die 
weather  is.  After  the  day’s  work,  un- 
snap  the  buckles  and  slip  out  of  your 
9  arctics.  Your  shoes  are  clean  and  dry 

_____  and  will  last  a  great  deal  longer. 

Ask  the  Lambertville  Snag-Proof 
dealer  to  show  you  these  exceptionally 
durable  and  convenient  arctics — one  to 
six  buckles  high.  Also  look  over  the 
entire  line  of  vacuum-cured  boots, 
shoes  and  arctics.  Every  one  is  made 
one  solid  piece,  proof  against  snags, 
water  and  weather. 

Over  fifty  years  of  making  friends 
have  proved  that  Lambertville  Snag- 
,  Proof  Rubber  Footwear  is  the  choice 

with  bellows  tongue,  making  of  men  who  wrant  top  value  in  comtort, 

it  absolutely  wat  er-  and-  .  ,  j  _ 

weather-proof.  Made  full  and  protection  and  durability. 

wide  to  wear  over  heavy 

2&i  XV-  LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 

high  top  like  u  legging.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey 

r  «  ,  w.  Makers  of  the  highest  grade  rubber  footwear  for 

/  jfTIll  fiPrrP? //(?  over  half  a  century. 


TOP  SAWYER 

.4  cold  weather  rubber  shoe 
with  bellows  tongue,  making 
it  absolutely  wot er- an  d- 
weather-proof.  Made  full  and 
wide  to  wear  over  heavy 
woolen  socks.  Hi-top  is  a 
similar  shoe  with  an  extra 
high  top  like  u  legging. 


Lambertville 


“SNAG-PROOF 

R uhhevFootwear 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


The  Earth’s  Rotation 

Does  the  earth  vary  in  its  rotation  so 
that  the  sun  sets  farther  south  on  a 
given  date  one  year  than  another? 

'Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  it. 

Xo,  the  earth  is  a  pretty  steady-going 
old  fellow,  who  gets  around  the  sun  just 
about  the  same  time  each  year,  aud  has 
been  doiug  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  But 
he  picks  out  a  rather  annoying  length  of 
time  in  which  to  do  it,  in  round  numbers 
365*4  days,  and  even  that  quarter  is  not 
quite  exact.  The  result  is  that  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  is  nearly  always  a  little  bit 
off.  Every  four  years  we  add  those  quar¬ 
ters  all  in  a  buneh  and  call  it  leap  year, 
and  even  then  we  are  just  a  bit  over,  so 
that  we  do  not  add  days  on  the  centuries 
unless  they  divide  by  4<M>.  So,  you  see, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  sun  to  set  at 
a  slightly  different  spot  by  the  calendar 
one  year  after  another,  but  if  you  will 
watch  for  four  years,  or.  better,  400,  you 
will  observe  that  the  calendar  fits  in  with 
the  sun  pretty  close. 

Distillate  from  Potatoes 

I  have  some  unsalable  potatoes.  Can 
they  be  made  into  distillate?  F.  w. 

Weatherly,  Pa. 

They  can.  hut  you  can't.  By  the  time 
you  had  gone  through  all  the  red  tape 
which  is  uow  required  to  set  up  a  private 
still,  your  s^uds  would  be  past  hope. 
The  yield  is  fair,  but  even  if  you  get  the 
alcohol,  your  carburetors  would  have  to 
he  reset  to  use  it.  and  we  cannot  en¬ 
courage  you  to  go  it  alone.  If  you  could 
ger  up  a  community  alcohol  factory,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  excess  potatoes,  there 
is  some  ehauee  of  getting  somewhere,  but 
even  then  vou  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  potatoes  raised  for  aleohoi  in  the 
north  of  Europe  are  a  special,  coarse 
breed. 

A  Glue  Substitute 

How  can  I  make  a  substitute  for  glue? 

Waynesboro,  Va.  c.  E.  b. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  glue,  but 
there  are  several  other  things  which  work 
as  well  or  better  for  some  purposes.  If 
you  will  tell  us  more  fully  what  you  want 
to  glue,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 


Asphalt  Roofing  Paint 

How  can  I  make  asphalt  roofing  paint 
out  of  asphalt  pitch?  j.  K.  J. 

Ontario.  Canada. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  we  can¬ 
not  encourage  you  to  go  ahead.  It  is  true 
that  the  pitch,  in  bulk,  sells  for  less  than 
the  finished  paint,  but  if  you  consider 
that  there  are  other  things  besides  solvents 
added,  things  which  act  to  make  the 
paint  more  flexible  aud  heat  and  cold- 
resisting.  and  also  things  which  act  as 
driers,  and  that  to  mix  these  things  re¬ 
quires  heavy  machinery  and  steam-jacketed 
kettles,  you  will  see  that  it  is  no  small  job. 
But  even  if  you  could  make  a  sort  of 
paint  by  merely  thinning  the  asphalt,  you 
would  not  have  a  satisfactory  article  in 
the  long  run.  Then.  too.  there  i*  the 
constant  danger  of  a  bad  fire.  We  think 
your  best  plan  is  to  get  together,  through 
a  farmers’  club,  or  something  <>f  that  sort, 
enough  orders  to  make  a  bulk  shipment, 
and  then  see  if  you  cannot  get  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  price.  It  is  small  shipments, 
handling  and  carrying  stock,  that  add  so 
much  to  the  cost  of  many  of  the  little 
things  used  on  a  farm.  As  we  see  it.  the 
only  cheap  way  out  is  by  co-operative 
buying  aud  shipping. 


Insulation  for  Goiter 

I  have  a  house-lieu  ting  boiler  from 
which  the  insulated  covering  is  peeling  off. 
Can  I  use  if  over  again,  or  how  can  I  re¬ 
cover  the  boiler?  j.  n.  d. 

Hollisfon,  Mass. 

Material  usually  called  “magnesia.” 
and  perhaps  containing  more  or  less  of 
it.  comes  in  the  dry  form  by  the  pound, 
and  needs  only  to  lie  made  into  a  thick 
mud  with  water  -and  plastered  on.  The 
boiler  should  be  cool,  but  need  nor  be  on- 
rirelv  cold.  On  warming  up.  the  water 
dries  out  and  the  white  tnud  remains. 
The  writer  has  repeatedly  reapplied  the 
coating,  which  was  removed  for  various 
reasons,  and  it  works  all  right  several 
times  over,  a  little  new  stuff  being  added 
each  time,  but  it  is  possible  that  your 
material  is  not  the  same.  A  trial  should 
soon  tell  you.  The  entirely  new  mate¬ 
rial  is  not  very  expensive,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  to  cover  the  boiler  with  some 
such  stuff.  The  pipes  should  also  be 
covered,  but  there  is  a  regular  corru¬ 
gated  covering  made  for  that  purpose. 


Recharging  Flashlight  Batteries 

Can  I  refill  flashlight  batteries,  and  if 
so.  how?  F.  ii. 

Kenton,  Del. 

Xo,  they  cannot  be  recharged.  Once 
worn  out.  they  are  of  no  value,  except 
for  scrap.  The  reason  is  that  the  power 
really  comes  from  the  chemicals  used  iu 
them,  and  to  replace  these  is  beyond  the 
amateur. 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  the  making  of  better  orchards. 
Reprints  of  the  first  three — 'The  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Fall  Spraying’,  " Fall  Spray 
ing  Best  for  San  Jose  Scale  '’  and  " Now 
Is  Best  Time  To  Control  Pear  Psylta" 
— will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
The  fifth,  discussing  Tree  In-vigoration. 
will  appear  next  month. 


‘ December ,  1922 


Canker  healing  up — 
drawn  from  photograph 


Control  Blight  Cankers  by  Spraying 


WE  GUA  Rs4NTEE  that,  if  you  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best,  in 
two  parts  equal  in  general  condition,  and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  -with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions  and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulphur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part  sprayed  "with  SCALECIDE  will 
be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur— tn  the  judgment  of  three  disinterest¬ 
ed  fruit  grerwers — or  we  -will  refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the  SCALECIDE. 


It  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  SCALECIDE,  show  him  this  advertisement — or  order  direct  from  us. 
In  any  event,  write  today  for  the  new' booklet,  “Why  SCALECIDE”.  We  will  send  you  also  “Spray¬ 
ing  the  Home  Garden”,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  helpful  treatises  extant  on  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  that  attack  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Address  Dep’t  16  . 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


674  \ 

West  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


'  Rochester 
Fur  Dressing  Co, 


Skinner  Hydraulic 
Barrel  Heading  Press 


•  An  improved,  prac- 

tical  press  that  does 
unusually  good 
work.  Run  by  indi- 
J  vidual  motor  drive, 

;  or  belt  drive.  Valves 

I  are  rotary  type, 

I  practically  wear- 

i  1 1  proof.  Pump  con¬ 

sumes  no  power  ex¬ 
cept  when  pressing 
_ IN  head  into  barrel. 

^  •  Other  good  points 

aPPeftl  *°  busy 
men.  Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 

Skinner  Machinery  Company 

Eighth  Street,  Dunedin,  Floridt 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


ICOFFEE 


In  5-lb.  lots  AQ  ft  Bean 
or  more  lb,  Gro°und 

Sent  Pwrccl  l*o«t  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
t'fceck.  Money  Order  or  OmaIi. 

Sxt  inf  Action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  k.,.  h 

28M5ft  H  anltlng-ton  Street,  New  York  Oil 


PI  umbinq-Pipe-Fi+tinqs 

ip_  . ..  ^  m 

i  9 

Wholesale  Prices 


We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipe  and  fittings.  Wepay  freight 
to  your  R.  K.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems.  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  We  save  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping,  You  get  that  saving.' 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. ' 


WE  TAN  THEM  -  YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 

OTYI.ISU  carraenU.  warm  jr 

X  O  *n,l  durable.  mad,,  to  X 

X  order  from  BOUSE,  COW  / 

or  fur  bearing  animals 
C, loves  and  cops  from  the 

NVH  \  -run  •  /■V  T 

\  We  tan  them-  J  vk 

you  wear  them  J  Mmk 

MnBpAJ  fur  nr  ■  nt.  „n  !  I 

X  i>  oil 

|3m  A  UM  3i  i  .  i  1 1  u  i'(,t  i .  I 

9NV  4  I  i 

y ,  i  raH 

K*7jg  -  \  0539 , 

By  v  \  e£ 

WBF  r  tnifiu'turni.'  .  rni  \B 

Vltaei/ 


Costs  yo 
L  without  i 
with  Ve* 

L-  ", 

mh\ 

Cr~  i^«J  —  n Likes 

he  aeiviMT*  <a»  h*nti  *.  -3  as 

l»bw*tf  t.  3iir»u-^t  In 
Arinct^kf —  ffwot  ph.rts. 
Casily  set  up.  *-tion 

circulars  Dealer*  wanted. 

CHEMICAL  TOILET  CORP. 
2622  S.  Saline  Street 
Syracuse.  H.  V. 

.ti»  San-Etju -v  Ssruir  TbnJt/or  uafer 
r.'.w*l  Complete  ronitolion  /or  un~ 
. su'sred  district*. 


■  •  MAKt  »  1101.1.  IK  O  II  Of  It.  SELL  11EMIET8 

MtCfllS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  ill  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFU.  CO.. I».pt.  «0»,  Amsterdam,  S.Y. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LAN  MS- —The  State  Land 
Board  of  California  tins  for  sale  S7  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
State  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  own  <in>-  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  r>  per  “Tit  of  pur¬ 
chase  price,  remainder  remaining  iu  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  3H-j  years  writ  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  borne  owner  on  terms  as 
favorable  a9  renting,  it  will  lie  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  sto- k.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic:  you  can  farm  all  year 
In  California:  nil  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown:  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  In  California, 
with  its  wlntertrss  climate,  pteury  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
sell.. nls.  State  Board's  pamphlet  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley  mailed 
C  I  SEAORAVES  General 
Colonization  Agent.  Santa  Fe.  *.LY2  Railway  Ex¬ 
change.  Chicago.  Ills. 


“SUNNYr  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  in  the  California  <<C  the  East  "  is  both  ptofit- 
ablev.id  pleasant  mild  donate,  pr  >,luctive  soil,  long 
growing  season,  line  markets,  ties,  Phic,  lelphia  aud  At¬ 
lantic  City,  illlis,  earning  describes  -inipiKsd  farms. 
Sl.lWD  up,  on  terms.  FREK  copv  New  Jersev  Farm 
Agency,  30SRX  R.  E.  Triul  Bltlft..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— WtiolmU  A  Retail  FEED.  FLOUR  MILL 

doing  $200.(100  yearly:  $20,000:  water  power.  V*  cash. 

HARRY  VAIL  -  Warwick,  New  York 


IVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,  “  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  mmber  of  cars  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  unloaded  during  the  week  have 
dropped  off  considerably  since  shipments 
of  Eastern  grapes  have  become  negligible. 
East  week  only  625  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  unloaded,  which  is  about 
MOO  carloads  less  than  for  a  week's  ship¬ 
ments  a  mouth  ago.  Receipts  of  nearby 
produce  were  moderate  also,  but  supplies 
were  adequate  to  meet  the  demands,  as 
trading  in  most  commodities  was  rather 
slow.  The  combined  offerings  of  apples 
in  carlo t  shipments  and  trucked  in  stock 
front  nearby  farms  made  the  supply  of 
this  fruit  a  fairly  liberal  on?,  but  the 
marker  held  steady  for  good  stock.  Best 
New  York  Greening  ranged  $4.25  to 
•  4,60  per  barrel,  while  Virginia  2Vi>-mch 
St  ay  man  brought  $5  per  barrel  ou  the 
27th.  According  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
there  were  more  than  4,000.000  barrels 
and  as  many  boxes  in  storage  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  the  largest  amount  ever  reported 
as  being  in  storage  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  peak  load  usually  coming  a 
mouth  later.  The  above  figures  for  No¬ 
vember  1  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  average  December  1  holdings.  The 
cranberry  market  was  a  firm  one,  at  $5.50 
to  $6.50  per  half-barrel  box. 

There  was  very  little  change  on  the 
white  potato  market.  Trading  has  been 
slow  and  receipts  were  ample  to  cover  all 
demands.  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
have  brought  about  $2  per  150-lb.  sack, 
while  Jersey  Green  Mountain  sold  mostly 
at  40c  per  %-bushel  basket.  Onions 
were  firm  under  a  moderate  supply,  the 
majority  of  them  coming  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  \\  estern  States  and  selling  from  $2 
per  ewt.  downward,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Now  York  cabbage  was  a  little 
scarce  and  sold  on  a  firm  market  at  $20 
to  $22  per  tou.  A  few’  peppers  are  still 
coming  from  New  Jersey,  but  lettuce 
supplies  are  beginning  to  come  from  the 
South  as  well  as  from  nearby  and  West¬ 
ern  .States.  There  was  a  good  market 
for  fancy  lettuce,  Western  Iceberg  bring¬ 
ing  $4  to  $4.50  a  crate  of  three  to  four 
dozen  heads.  Half-barrel  hampers  of 
Florida  lettuce  ranged  85c  to  $1  on  the 
27th.  and  some  Virginia  stock  sold  up  to 
$1.25  u  hamper.  Long  Island  Brussels 
sprouts  advanced  a  little  and  mushrooms 
were  in  good  demand,  a  basket  containing 
M  lbs.  selling  from  $1.25  to  $4.50.  New 
York  State  celery  was  generally  steady 
at  $M  per  two-thirds  crate,  sold  in  the 
rough,  although  Thanksgiving  trade  will 
likely  stimulate  prices  for  a  few  days. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  about  normal  for 
the  season,  over  12,000  cases  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  Philadelphia  via  transportation 
companies  for  the  wreek  ending  November 
25.  these  figures  being  about  the  same  as 
for  the  same  weeks  in  1021  and  1022.  ac¬ 
cording  .to  Government  reports.  Really 
fine  eggs  were  scarce  and  the  market 
firm  on  such,  but  the  majority  of  offer¬ 
ings  were  only  ordinary,  and  on  such  the 
market  was  quiet  and  of  irregular  value. 
Extra  firsts  from  nearby  sources  whole¬ 
saled  up  to  64c  a  dozen  and  firsts  5S  to 
60c  a  dozen.  Very  few  eggs  wTere  put  in 
storage  jn  Philadelphia  last  week,  but 
about  3,700  cases  were  withdrawn  daily, 
leaving  152.698  eases,  on  hand  on  the 
27th.  compared  with  96.827  cases  a  year 
ago. 

Plenty  of  live  poultry  was  offered,  and 
the  demand  has  been  confined  principally 
to  the  fancy  stock.  There  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  live  fowl  market, 
heavy  colored  stock  selling  at  26  to  28c 
per  lb.,  and  smaller  fowl  at  about  10c 
I  ter  lb.  under  these  prices.  Large  fancy 
chickens  and  broilers  weighing  4  to  5  lbs. 
brought  Up  to  24c  per  lb.,  and  the  few’ 
turkeys  offered  brought  45  to  50c  per  lb. 
Receipts  of  nearby  dressed  turkeys  were 
very  limited,  and  under  a  good  demand 
prices  advanced  to  60c  per  lb.  on  fancy, 
while  Western  turkeys  sold  from  40  to 
57c  per  lb.,  as  to  quality.  Supplies  of 
fresh-killed  fowl  and  chickens  were 
rather  liberal,  but  good  stock  sold  well 
and  the  market  w  s  well  sustained. 
Heavy  fresh-killed  inwl  brought  up  to 
MOe.  while  nearby  chickens  averaging  a 
little  under  2  lbs.  sold  at  33  to  Mac.  the 
heavy  chickens  selling  for  about  the  same 
price  as  heavy  fowl.  According  In  the 
Government  cold  storage  report  for  No¬ 
vember  1.  the  amount  of  frozen  fowl, 
broilers  and  roasters  on  band  was  not 
quite  as  large  as  last  year,  but  holdings 
of  turkey  were  a  little  heavier. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  limited  supply  of  really  good  hay 
wms  feopr  well  cleaned  up.  N<>.  2  Timothy 
selling  at  $19  to  $20  per  ton  and  light 
clover  mixed  at  $18  to  $20.  Undergrade 
hay.  however,  sold  rather  slowly  at  ir¬ 
regular  prices.  ( (fferings  of  wheat  and 
rye  straw  were  light  and  the  market  toe 
firm.  No.  1  rye  straw  averaging  $21.50 
and  No.  1  wheat  straw  about  $13.25  per 
ton.  The  market  on  oat  straw  was  a 
weak  one.  No,  1  straw  selling  generally 
at  from  $12.30  to  $13.  b.  w.  s. 


t  New 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  ISc;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
8  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  ]h„  8  to  14c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  lamb  chops,  lb„  30  to  35c; 
mutton,  lb..  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  18c; 
salt  pork,  lb..  20c;  pork  loin,  lb..  27c; 
sliced  ham.  lb..  30  to  35c;  bacon,  lb..  20c; 
pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
ooe;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  32c;  rabbits,  live,  lb., 
25c;  dressed,  lb..  30c:  pigs,  six  weeks 
old.  each,  $6. 

Live  Poultry, — Fowls,  lb.,  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  I8e  ?  geese,  lb..  32c;  ducks, 
lb..  32c;  broilers,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  35c; 
fowls,  lb..  34c ;  geese  and  ducks,  lb..  40c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  75c; 
ordinary,  70c;  duck  eggs.  80c. 

Milk.  qt..  10c:  buttermilk  and  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt..  SOc ;  cheese, 
cream,  lb.,  31c;  skim,  17c:  cottage  cheese, 
roll,  5e ;  pimento  cheese,  roll,  10c;  but¬ 
ter.  creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  50c :  best 
dairy,  48c. 

Apples,  bn..  75c  to  $1.35;  beets,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  beans,  qt..  10c  ;  celery,  bunch.  10c; 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c:  carrots,  lb..  4c; 
cucumbers,  each.  3  to  4c;  greens,  peck, 
15c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  Boston, 
head.  5c;  onions,  dry.  lb..  Sc;  green, 
bunch.  5c:  potatoes,  bn..  90c;  pumpkins, 
each.  5  to  10c;  radishes,  btmclu  5e :  Hub- 
hard  squash,  lb.,  2l£e;  spinach,  peck, 
15c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c:  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2: 
honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  vinegar,  gal., 
40c;  sweet  cider,  gal..  35c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb..  12  to 
13c ;  veal,  lb..  16c*  mutton,  lb..  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  22  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  fowls,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  geese,  lb..  25c;  guinea  liens,  each. 
75c;  turkeys.,  lb..  46  to  55c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  35  to 
40c:  chickens,  lb..  30  to  35c;  fowls,  lb., 
30  to  35c;  geese,  lb..  40c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  50c;  eggs.  75  to  00c;  duck 
eggs.  75  to  80c:  Italian  cheese.  Jb..  35c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.75;  grapes,  lb.. 
3c;  hickorynuts.  bu..  $2.50  to  $3:  pears, 
bu..  75c  to  $2.25;  quinces.  $1.50. 

Beans.  Lima,  bu.,  $3.25;  dry,  bu..  $4; 
beers,  doz.  bunches,  30c:  per  bu..  75c  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  30  to  60c; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  30c :  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  60c:  endive,  doz.  heads. 
35  to  75c;  garlic,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
doz.,  10  to  70c;  Boston,  per  doz,.  50  to 
75c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  25c; 
dry.  per  bn..  65c  t< •  $1  :  potatoes,  bu..  70 
to  75c;  small,  bu..  30  to  45c;  parsnips, 
lm,.  90c  to  $1;  doz.  bunches,  30c:  ro- 
mainc,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  GOe;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c; 
turnips,  bu..  90c  to  $1  :  pumpkins,  crate, 
$1 ;  Hubbard  squash,  each.  10  to  20c; 
per  lb„  2  to  3c. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2. 
$17;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton.  $20; 
straw,  ton.  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12c;  hindquar¬ 
ters.  lb..  12  to  18c;  dressed  bogs,  light, 
lb.,  12  to  14c :  heavy,  lb..  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  24  to  26c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 
12  to  14o;  mutton,  lb,.  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  light,  lb..  18 
to  21c:  heavy,  lb..  21  to  22c;  fowls.  ll>., 
18  to  23c ;  old  roosters,  lb..  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowls,  each,  30  ro  40c;  ducks,  lb.. 
22  to  24c;  geese,  lb..  18  ro  22c:  turkeys, 
lb„  40  to  50c;  pigeons,  each,  15  to  18c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb..  32  to  35c; 
eggs.  75  to  80c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 :  seconds, 
bu..  40  to  50c;  per  bbl..  $2  to  $4;  chest¬ 
nuts,  lb..  25  to  SOc;  grapes,  lb..  21^>c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  14-qt. 
basket.  35  to  45c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
25  to  28c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to  $3; 
cabbage,  red.  doz.  beads,  65  fo  75c;  per 
doz..  white,  35  to  59c;  per  100  heads, 
$2.25  to  $2.75:  carrots,  bu..  60  to  75c; 
per  ton.  $12  ro  $15:  celery,  doz.  hunches, 
40  to  60c ;  Hubbard  squash.  !h„  2  to 
21/|>c;  lettuce,  doz.  beads.  40  to  50c; 
onions,  bu..  75  to  90c;  potatoes,  bit.,  65 
to  70c;  seconds,  bn.,  55  to  60c;  pump¬ 
kins.  doz..  50  to  75c;  parsnips,  14-qt. 
basket.  40  to  50c;  per  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  spin¬ 
e’ll,  bu..  75  to  90c;  turnips,  bu..  65  to 
75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  35 
to  40c :  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7 ;  white  marrow.  $7  :  red  and 
white  kidney.  $7 :  pea,  medium,  yellow 
eye  and  Imperials.  $6. 

Hides.— Steers.  No.  1.  lie;  No.  2.  10c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  1 1  < ■:  No,  2.  10c; 
bulls  and  slags,  tie:  horsehides.  each,  $2 
to  $3:  Spring  lamb  skins,  each.  75c  to 
*1.25:  calf.  No.  1.  15c;  No.  2.  14c; 
fleece,  lie.  32  to  34c;  wool,  unwashed, 
medium.  30  to  32c ;  fine.  Ik..  85  fo  Ms,  , 

Wheat,  bit..  $1.20  t.,  $1.25;  corn, 

shelled,  bu..  90  to  92c;  oats,  bu..  54c; 
rye.  bu..  95c  to  $1 . 

Timothy  hnv,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
tow.  .tf’14  to  $18, 


s  and 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  still  goes  up,  but  slow  demand 
has  held  eggs  down.  The  appearance  of 
Winter  weather  has  reduced  receipts  of 
green  stuff,  but  holiday  prices  prevail  in 
poultry,  and  will  until  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year. 

BUTTER  — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter.  3c  higher;  creamery,  50  to 
56c;  dairy.  42  to  51c;  crocks.  40  to  ole; 
common.  MO  to  Mlc.  Cheese,  steady  :  flats 
and  longhorns.  26  to  27c :  daisies,  27  to 
28c:  lintburger.  28  to  30c.  Eggs,  quiet: 
hennery,  55  to  75c;  State  and  Western 
candled.  50  to  60c :  storage.  30  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm:  turkeys,  lb„  55 
to  60c:  fowls.  22  to  30c:  broilers,  35  to 
42c;  chickens,  22  to  30c;  old  roosters.  22 
to  23c;  ducks.  30  to  34c;  geese,  26  to  30c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  turkeys,  42  to  50c; 
fowls,  IS  to  25c;  Springers.  18  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  10c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

APPLES-  POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75 
to  $2.25:  Wealthy.  Jonathan,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Snow.  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
other  sorts.  75c  to  $1.-5  ;  seconds.  50  to 
65c.  Potatoes,  quiet;  best  home-grown, 
bu..  65  to  70c;  seconds.  40  to  50c: 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Virginia,  bbl..  $1.90  to  $2. 

FRUITS — BERRIES 

Pears,  slow :  Beurre  Bose,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  general  sorts.  75c  to  $1.25. 
Quinces,  dull;  No.  1.  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
seconds,  25  to  50c.  Melons,  dull :  honey- 
dews.  box.  75c  to  $1.25.  Grapes,  Tokay 
and  Malaga,  keg.  $7  to  $10.  retailing  at 
10  to  15c*  lb.  Cranberries.  50-lb.  box. 
$7  to  $8. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  white  kidney,  ewt..  $8.50 
to  $10;  red  kidney,  marrow,  $8  to  $8.50; 
pea.  medium.  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  steady; 
yellow,  ewt..  $1.25  to  $1.90;  Ebenezer, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$1.85  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables  firm.  Beans,  hamper.  $3.50 
to  $4.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage, 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $4;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $2;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  celery, 
bunch,  4,5  to  85c;  cucumbers,  doz..  $3  to 
$4;  endive,  doz.  beads,  60c;  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg,  box.  85c  to  $1;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
hunches.  85c  to  $1  :  parsley,  doz,  bunches, 
40  to  60c:  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  doz,  bunches,  20  to  SOc;  pump¬ 
kins.  bn..  40  to  50c;  squashes,  ewt..  $1.75 
to  $2;  spinach,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.75;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  yellow.  50  to 
60c;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  basket,  $3  to  $3.50; 
watercress,  doz,  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet  ;  white  comb,  Jb.,  28  to 
30c:  dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  syrup, 
steady;  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Feed 

Ilav.  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18 
to  $21;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $19;  straw. 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$29;  middlings.  $30;  red  dog,  $34.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $48.75;  nilmeai,  $52.25; 
hominy,  $34:  gluten.  $41.75;  oat  feed. 
$17  ;  rye  middlings,  $29.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  50  to  51c;  good  to 
choice.  44  to  48c;  storage.  35  to  46e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  90  to  92c ;  gathered, 
choice.  SO  to  85c :  storage,  30  to  32c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh. 
$5  to  $8;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $5;  King.  $2 
to  $3,50 ;  hexes,  $1  to  $2.50. 

CRANBERRIES 

Early  black.  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50;  late 
varieties,  bbl.,  $10  to  $12. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bttg.  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  45  to  65c;  fowls.  30  to  33c; 
roosters.  19  to  20c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5  to 
$7  ;  ducklings,  lb.,  30  to  Mlc, 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  75c  to  $1 :  lettuce,  bu., 
55  to  75c:  tomatoes,  lit..  25  to  30c; 
string  beans,  bu..  $2  to  $5;  spinach,  box. 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu..  $1:  beets,  bu.. 
$1.50;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1,25  to  $2:  rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  squash,  lb.,  21f> 
to  3c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

November  29.  1922 

MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  December  Class 
1  fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone.  $3.37  per  100  lbs  ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2.90. 

PUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb.  .54  Oi  .5414 

Good  to  choice. . .  .50  Of  .52 


Prices 


Lower  grades  .... 

.39 

.40 

Dairy,  best  . 

.51 

.52 

Common  to  good. . 

.40 

@ 

.50 

Packing  stock . 

.30 

@ 

.35 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials 

Average  run  .......  .27 

@ 

.28 

.27 

skims  . 

.21 

@ 

.21 

EGGS 

White,  cb.  to  fey..  .83 

0i 

.84 

Medium  to  good.. 
Mixed  col's,  n'by,  b’st 

.65 

m 

Oi 

.75 

.72 

.76 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

Oi 

.65 

Gathered,  best . 

.70 

m 

.72 

Common  to  good.. 

.35 

Oi 

.oo 

Storage  . 

.25 

@ 

.33 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 62 

@ 

.63 

Common  to  good.. 

.40 

Oi 

.55 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.36 

% 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Oil 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.18 

(a) 

.33 

Roosters  . 

.16 

6 a } 

.IS 

I >ncks  . 

.25 

Oi 

.32 

Geese  . .  . 

.20 

Oi 

.32 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

m 

1.50 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

4.00 

or 

10.00 

Dark  . 

2.50 

Op 

3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 75 

Or 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2.75 

Or 

4.50 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

0i. 

3.25 

Greening . 

N.  IV,  Greening. . 

3.00 

Oi 

5.00 

2.50 

0i 

5.00 

Ling  . 

2.50 

Or 

4.00 

McIntosh  . . 

4.00 

0i 

7.00 

Northern  Spy..., 

3.00 

0i 

5.00 

Russet  . 

2.00 

0i 

3.00 

Snow  . 

2  50 

Oi 

6.00 

Twenty  Ounce... 

2.50 

Oi 

4.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

Oi 

4.50 

Wiuesap  . 

2.00 

Or 

4.50 

York  . . 

2.00 

or 

4.50 

Pears,  Seckel.  bbl... 

4.00 

(rp 

7.50 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

1.25 

Oi 

4.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

8.00 

Oi 

14.00 

VEGETABLES 


Beets.  100  bunches.. 

2.50 

0i 

3  00 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  75 

Op 

1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

22.00 

Oi 

24.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

3,50 

Oi 

7.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  . . 

.50 

Oi 

2  50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1.25 

Op 

11  2n 

Peppers,  bu . 

1 .00 

Oi > 

4.00 

Radishes,  bu . 

.50 

0t< 

1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

Oi 

1.25 

Squash,  bhl . 

1.50 

Oi 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu.... 

2.00 

Oi 

0  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl.  ... 

4.00 

Of 

11.50 

Clt'ry  &  Escarol.  bbl. 

2.50 

Or 

4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.12 

Oi 

23 

Celery,  large  crate.. 

3.50 

Oi 

6.00 

Tomatoes.  6-till  crate 

3.00 

0i 

5.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

Oi 

.27 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.25 

Oi 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

6.00 

oi 

S.50 

Lima  beans,  bu.... 

5.00 

Oi 

7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.50 

Oi 

.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

2.50 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York  : 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red . $1.33 

No.  1.  Northern .  1.26 

No.  2.  Durum .  1.17 

Corn.  No.  2,  yellow . 92 

Oats.  No.  2,  white . 53 

Rye  . . .9S 

Barley  .  .83 


Buckwheat,  ewt . 

. $2.00  tc 

2.10 

TIAY  AND 

STRAW 

Ilav.  No.  1.  Timothy. 

.  23  50 

Oi 

24.00 

No.  2  . 

.  22.00 

m 

23.00 

No.  3  . 

.  19.00  . 

0p 

21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  19.00 

Or 

22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  23.00 

Oi 

25.00 

Retail  Prices  at 

New 

York 

Milk— 

Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

.19 

Grade  ft,  bottled,  qt. 

.16 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt.. 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

.32 

Butter,  best  . 

.59 

Oi 

.61 

Cheese  . 

.32 

Oi 

.37 

Egg* — Best,  doz . 

.95 

Oi 

1 .00 

Gathered  . 

.55 

Oi 

.75 

Fowls  . 

.35 

Oi 

.45 

Chickens,  lb . 

.45 

Oi 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.65 

Oi 

.75 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02 

Oi 

.03 

Onions,  lb.  . . 

.05 

Oi 

.10 

Lettuce,  bead  .  . . 

.10 

Oi 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

.05 

0i 

.10 

Title  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  products 
rt  port  of  tile  Census  Bureau  for  the  two 
months'  period,  August  1  to  Sent  ember  30. 
shows:  Cottonseed  crushed.  381.097  tons, 
compared  with  403.606  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  on  hand  September 
30  at  mills.  403.223  tons,  compared  with 
390,970  a  year  ago;  crude  oil  produced. 
11 1.902.509  lbs.,  compared  with  121.782.- 
768.  and  ou  hand  54,905,685  lbs .  eoni- 
jmred  with  51.166,744;  refined  oil  pro¬ 
duced.  49.689.126  lbs.,  compared  with 
76,017,363.  and  on  band,  52,974,737  lbs., 
cotrmared  with  87.340.553. 


Look  for  it  in  Storf  Window/ 


THERE’S  no  gift 
like  a  watch, 
nothing  used  so 
much,  consulted 
so  often,  carried 
so  long. 

The  Ingersoll 
you  give  now  will 
be  ticking  Christ¬ 
mas  Greetings 
next  July — next 
September,  and  so 
on  through  the 
years  to  come. 

Your  dealer 
can  show  you 
Ingersolls  to  fit 
every  purse  and 
purpose.  Sizes  for 
men ,  women ,  boys 
and  girls.  Radio- 
lite  dials  that  tell 
time  in  the  dark. 
Jeweled  models  in 
nickel  and  gold- 
filled  cases. 

Prices$1.50to$9. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  OtfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BO<  IK-FREE 
relli  nil  abiiut  Paint  and  I'nintin?  foi  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Carda 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOl  MONEY, 
Oldest  Ready  Uixad  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1343 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Warm  While  Driving 
this  Winter 

Install  this  simple  heater  on  your 
Ford,  and  it  will  he  uscotyasa  nicely 
heated  tootn,  even  in  icro  weather. 


TRADE  MARK 


HEATER 

For  Ford  and  Dodge  Cars 

fits  over  the  exhaust  manifold  and 
furnishes  an  even  distribution  of 
warm  fresh  air  throughout  the  car. 
Easily  installed  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  be  turned  off  when 
not  wanted  and  removed  entirely  in 
summer.  Complete  Instructions  and 
guarantee  with  every  healer.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  send  $2  00 
f for  Dodge  cars,  send  $3.00)  and 
yout  dealer’s  name  and  wc  will  ship 
prepaid. 

The  Manex  Co.  -  Dayton,  Ol 
913  Valley  Street 


The  School  Question 


The  Cost  of  Education 

If  many  farmers  think  as  I  do,  the 
school  unit  should  lie  the  county,  with 
the  county  judge  the  head  of  it.  There 
can  be  nothing  gained  by  confirming  the 
present  order  of  things.  A  host  of  men 
and  women  who* are  now  receiving  large 
salaries  can  be  dispensed  with.  Can 
anyone  see  any  assistance  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  file  youths  in  filing  up  stacks  of 
documents  at  Albany?  Neither  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  file  quantities  of  records  in  the 
county.  This  change  would  end  much 
political  graft  which  is  really  the  only 
cause  of  its  continuance. 

What  it  costs  the  State  and  every 
school  district  at  the  present  time.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  State  expended  last 
year  forty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
local  school  here  received  8100  ami  raised 
$1,200,  If  for  every  $160  expended  by 
the  State  the  districts  have  to  expend  Shy 
$1,000,  what  is  ihe  result?  If  would  be 
about  $281,250,000  annually  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  Think  of  it.  you  farm¬ 
ers;  it’s  no  wonder  we  have  to  go  in 
rags  to  educate  our  children  away  from 
the  farm. 

Look  around  your  locality  and  count 
the  sons  and  daughters,  for  whom  you 
have  denied  yourself  many  comforts,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  classical  education. 
Where  are  they?  I  am  one  of  the  guilty 
ones  myself,  so  I  am  not  “passing  the 
buck.”  I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one;  they  cannot 
make  a  new  garment  out  of  a  lot  of  old 
patches.  The  whole  of  it  should  be  re¬ 
cast,  beginning  at  the  primary.  ,  all 
through  the  colleges  also.  Think  of  it. 
you  brother  farmers,  when  the  college 
would  ask  you  to  take  some  of  the  young 
men  and  give  them  the  practical  part  of 
your  profession.  I  would  like  to  show 
the  thin  veneer  of  education  the  young 
people  acquire  as  they  rush  up  to  the 
college,  clamoring  for  all  the  education 
they  can  get.  No  wonder  the  colleges  are 
glutted.  One-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
applicants  should  never  have  gone  higher 
than  the  eighth  grade,  hut  get  that  much 
to  perfection.  Many  persons  are  delud¬ 
ed  with  the  idea  that  their  services  will 
be  in  such  demand  when  graduated  from 
college  that  they  can  name  any  price  and 
get  it.  D.  B. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  gave 
consideration  to  the  county  as  unit  for 
school  administration,  bur  finally  decided 
not  to  recommend  it  to  the  school  patrons 
of  the  State  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Ir  believes  that  the  unit  it  has  rec¬ 
ommended  will  better  meet  the  needs  of 
keeping  the  schools  close  to  the  people. 
This  the  committee  feels  is  very  desir¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time  the  proposed 
plan  makes  ir  possible  to  have  a  unit  as 
large  as  the  county,  or  even  larger  if  this 
is  desirable,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
wish  such  an  arrangement. 

2.  The  committee  felt  the  change  from 
the  present  system  to  the  community  unit 
could  lip  made  more  readily  than  could  a 
change  to  the  county. 

These  were  the  principal  reasons  that 
lead  to  the  suggested  community  unit 
rather  than  to  the  county,  which  does 
have  certain  very  desirable  features. 

The  demands  of  the  schools  are  so  great 
nowadays  that  they  could  not  be  very 
well  taken  care  of  with  the  other  duties 
that  the  eouuty  judge  has  to  look  after. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  view 
that  more  practical  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  schools  and  it  believes  that 
if  its  suggestions  were  accepted  it  would 
result  in  putting  the  school  work  of  the 
State  on  a  more  practical  foundation. 


ARE  WAITING  FOR  YOU 


What  crops  will  make  you  the  most 
money?  What  enterprises?  What 
methods?  What  plans  will  pay  YOU 
on  YOUR  farm  NOW — without  add¬ 
ing  to  your  machinery,  acres  or  stock? 
Should  you  stick  to  the  things  your 
neighbors  are  raising  or  go  in  for  some¬ 
thing  new?  Should  you  specialize  on  a 
few  crops  or  diversify  with  many? 
Should  you  play  safe  or  play  big? 
The  Country  Gentleman  has 
found  out  for  you.  Harry  R.  O’Brien 
traveled  3200  miles  to  ask  successful 
farmers.  There’s  no  wild  theory  in 
what  he  says — he  has  bank-balance 
proof  for  every  line.  It’s  honest,  sound 
stuff. 

One  item,  one  bit  of  fact,  may  make  the 
difference  next  year  between  profit 
and  no  profit.  He  gives  you  the  se¬ 
crets  of  success — things  that  you  can 
begin  applying  tomorrow  to  make  more 
money. 

Literally,  acres  of  dollars  are  waiting 
for  you  if  you  go  after  them  right.  The 
right  way  is  in  this  series — in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  that  appear  in  the  next  thirteen 
big  issues. 


on  strikes  from  the  farmer’s  point  of 
view  will  appear  in  the  next  13  issues 
of  The  Country  Gentleman. 


We  will  send  you  the  next  13  issues  of 
The  Country  Gentleman,  contain¬ 
ing  these  and  many  other  important 
features,  for  only  25  cents. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  “dirt”  farmer’s  magazine. 

It  emphasizes  the  business  end  of 
farming.  It  shows  you  constantly  ir. 
hundreds  of  different  ways  how  you 
can  make  more  money  out  of  farming 
in  your  section  of  the  country. 

40  pages,  each  week,  packed  with 
meaty,  sound  help. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  25  cents — coin, 
check,  money  order  or  stamps — we 
take  the  risk. 

Your  first  issue,  mailed  promptly,  will 
be  worth  to  you  more  than  the  whole 
amount. 

Only  a  quarter.  Mail  it  now  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it. 


Let  me  join  you  with  others  in  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  Mr.  II,  I..  I  laths  way’s  -well- 
reasoned  letter  on  “The  Proposed  Rural 
School  System.”  on  pages  1333  and  1334. 
That  which  Mr.  Hathaway  speaks  of  as 
“the  old  township  law"  had  one  good 
feature  in  that  it  provided  that  school 
taxes  be  collected  by  onp  officer  in  each 
town,  who  also  had  a  known  and  perma¬ 
nent  place  of  business  and  was  paid  a 
fired  nabirp.  The  present  system  in  this 
county  of  Putnam  and,  I  believe,  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  Ihe  rural  districts,  is  to 
have  a  separate  collector  in  each  school 
district,  and  to  change  collectors  nearly 
every  year,  lie  is  entitled  to  collect  anil 
apply  to  his  own  use.  without  accounting 
therefor,  one  per  cent  on  taxes  collected 
within  30  days  after  the  uncertain,  and 
to  taxpayers  unknowable,  day  on  which 
he  receives  the  warrant,  and  five  per 
cent  on  al!  taxes  collected  later.  Col¬ 
lectors  are  human,  and  do  not  bother 
themselves  in  the  first  30  days.  Just 
how  much  is  collected  in  the  13,000  or 
14,000  districts  in  this  State  1  know  not. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  large  sum.  and 
somewhere  between  one  and  five  per  cent 
thereon  a  very  heavy  harden  on  tax¬ 
payers.  lint  the  worst  is  that  this  tax, 
for  commissions,  nowhere  appears  in  jiiiL 
lished  reports  and  is  not  accounted  for. 

New  York.  S i fYVKS A.vt  FISH 


The  Muscle  Shoals  Project  is  of  vital 
interest  to  ev’ery  farmer. 

Will  it  go  through?  Will  it  fail? 

Will  the  great  resources  of  Power  be 
used  to  help  the  farmer? 

Philip  S.  Rose  knows  the  story  from 
the  inside.  His  illuminating  article  is 
one  of  a  series  of  six  in  The  Country 
Gentleman  on  the  Power  Resources 
—water,  coal  and  oil — of  this  country. 
This  appears  in  the  next  13  issues. 


THE  COUNTRY  GEN¬ 
TLEMAN 

3432  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here's,  my  25  cents. 
Send  me  THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN  for  thirteen 
issues  beginn:ng  at  once. 


The  Farmer  Always  Gets  Stung 

The  recent  railroad  and  miners’  strike 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  farmers  in 
California  alone  $25,000,000. 

How  much  did  it  cost  YOU? 

No  matter  who  wins  in  a  capital  and 
labor  fight,  the  farmer  has  to  pay — and 
pay  big.  A  series  of  vigorous  articles 


l  he  I  ost  Office  Department  has  issued 
i  at  ructions  regarding  the  shipment  of 
the  bodies  of  game  animals  and  birds 
through  the  mails.  Acceptance  for  mail¬ 
ing  of  game  killed  or  offered  for  shipment 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  any  State.  Ter- 
ritoi  or  district  is  prohibited.  Game  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  must  be  properly  marked. 
Postmasters  have  been  cautioned  to  en¬ 
force  these  rules. 


3432  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


$5  in  your  Home  h 


mas  /• 


4  PHoouc r  or 


GENERAL 
MOTORS , 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  came  home  after  dark  the  other 
night,  and  did  not  quite  recognize  my 
own  yard.  There  seemed  to  he  a  strange 
Ight  which  came  from  a  new  building.  I 
have  had  people  drive  into  my  yard  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  could  “sec 
double."  but  that  was  not  my  trouble. 
We  believe  that  the  proper  way  to  en¬ 
force  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  to 
“do  it  yourself”  by  starting  at  home. 
But  through  the  thick  mist  of  that  dark 
night  1  distinctly  saw  a  new  light,  out 
by  the  barn.  Investigation  brought  me 
up  against  what  seemed  to  be  a  small 
house  or  room  built  on  wheels.  There 
was  a  window  in  front,  through  which 
the  dim  light  shone,  and  at  the  side  was 
a  crook  of  stovepipe  through  which  smoke 
from  a  small  stove  was  oozing.  It  was 
evidently  a  large  van  or  box  mounted  on  a 
Ford  truck.  And  there  was  an  abundance 
of  life  inside.  The  children  bad  come 
running  out  with  me.  and  at  their  call 
the  front  part  of  one  side  seemed  to  roll 
back,  A  lantern  hung  inside,  and  by  iis 
light  we  were  able  to  make  out  seven 
people,  ranging  in  size  from  a  good-sized 
roan  to  a  small  boy.  When  my  old  aunt 
wonted  to  express  her  idea  of  comfort  on 
a  cold  Winter  night  she  said  we  were 
packed  “like  bugs  in  a  rug,”  and  that 
was  all  I  could  tbiuk  of  as  this  family 
was  revealed. 

*  *  *  •*  $ 

Mr.  Dillingham,  of  Manchester.  Vt., 
was  on  bis  way  to  Florida.  He  had  fixed 
up  this  rig  to  fit  his  family,  and  they 
were  on  their  way.  They  wanted  to  camp 
one  night  at  Hope  Farm,  and  here  they 
were,  happy  and  healthy.  Some  of  their 
ancestors  no  doubt  sailed  the  seas  for 
adventure,  others  sought  the  promised 
land  behind  slow  moving  oxen,  while 
others  tramped  oft'  into  the  wilderness 
with  that  remarkable  quartette  of  “rifle, 
ax.  salt  and  wife.”  These  modern  ar¬ 
gonauts  were  certainly  up  to  date,  for 
gasoline  was  blowing  them  away  from  the 
frozen  hills  toward  the  land  of  flowers. 
The  little  house  iu  which  they  traveled, 
nicely  balanced  <m  the  truck,  was  a  most 
ingenious  contrivance — a  genuine  Yankee 
device.  Thomas  Hardy,  iu  some  of  his 


there  talked  it  over  before  a  good  fire. 
Well.  T  am  not  sure  whether  I  would 
like  this  gypsy  life  or  not.  One  would 
have  to  he  ou  fine  terras  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  order  to  endure  family  ex¬ 
plosions  inside  the  house,  which  would 
rival  the  gasoline  explosions  in  the  en¬ 
gine..  I  know  people  who  have  not  prac¬ 
ticed  real  family  teamwork  for  years. 
Pack  seven  of  them  into  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham's  “boat”  and  send  them  oh  on  a 
month’s  trip  along  the  loneh  road,  and 
before  a  week  was  over  half  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Mother  thinks  she  would  like  to 
take  her  daughter  and  her  husband  and 
Start  such  a  trip,  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  ears  if  things  went  wrong. 
Where  there  is  fine  family  feeling,  tind 
husband  and  wife  arc  chums,  viewing 
ea'eh  other’s  fine  qualities  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  putting  on  blinders  when  faults 
are  evident,  I  think  such  a  trip  would  be 
wonderful.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
family  life  means  nagging  and  scolding — 
well.  I  would  not  care  to  go  along,  either 
as  partner  or  visitor.  It  is  had  enough 
iu  such  a  family  when  one  can  get  out  in 
the  fields  or  go  away  for  work  at  times, 
but  when  all  hands  are  shut  tip  iu  a  gas¬ 
oline  boat  in  all  softs  of  weather,  you 
might  count  me  out.  I  have  heard  of 
cases  where  packing  people  together  in 
this  way  actually  cured  these  family 
feuds,  but  that  would  seem  to  me  much 
like  the  old  miracles. 


A  Brighter  Christmas  on  the 
Farm  With  DELCO-LIGHT 


bring  a  happiness  that  extends 
far  beyond  Christmas  day,  for 
Delco-Light  will  be  constantly 
on  hand  to  provide  brilliant, 
safe  light,  running  water  wher¬ 
ever  you  need  it,  power  to  run 
the  separator  and  tumble  the 
churn,  and  help  in  so  many 
other  ways. 

And  the  new  big  price  reduction 
and  the  time  payment  plan  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  get  Delco -Light 
now — to  place  your  order  today 
to  insure  delivery  in  time  for 
Christmas. 


Bring  greater  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  everybody  on  the  farm  by 
making  a  Delco-Light  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant  your 
family  Christmas  present. 

There  isn’t  anything  that  would 
give  greaterpleasure  and  comfort. 

There  isn’t  anything  that  would 
so  lighten  the  daily  burdens  and 
make  every  day  on  the  farm  hap¬ 
pier.  And  just  think  how  the 
family  will  enjoy  the  cory  rooms 
flooded  with  bright,  clear,  and 
steady  Delco-Light. 

Remember,  too,  Delco-Light  will 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Also  manufacturers  of  Delco-Light  Water  Systems,  Delco-Light 
Washing  Machine ,  and  Frigidaire ,  the  Electric  Refrigerator. 

All  products  made  for  32  and  110  roll  Direct  or  Alternating  Current  Service 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  NVurren  St..  New  York,  Ni  Y 
E.  B.  Dunigan,  666  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


At  any  rale,  Mr.  Dillingham  and  his 
family  seemed  happy  and  confident.  They 
were  having  a  pleasant  trip,  and  I  think 
this  plan  of  working  hack  and  forth  from 
North  to  South  is  likely  to  develop  until 
there  will  be  thousands  of  such  birds  of 
passage.  Naturally,  dairymen  or  stock 
farmers  can  hardly  expect  to  live  such  a 
life,  but  there  are  many  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  growers  who  can  arrange  it.  The 
habit  will  grow.  I  think,  and  develop  into 
one  of  the  unseen  forces  which  are  to  in¬ 
fluence  farm  life  in  America.  Many  of 
our  Northern  people  work  at  production 
only  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year. 
For  the  remaining  months  they  are  really 
non-productive,  unless  they  handle  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  or  poultry  through  the  Winter. 
Suppose  any  large  number  of  these  Win¬ 
ter  non-producers  go  to  Florida  in  early 
November,  aud  spend  five  mouths  at  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  and  vegetables,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  one  of  the  great  farm¬ 
ing  corporations.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  increased  production  will  affect  mar¬ 
kets  and  distribution.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  must  consider  for  the 
future.  When  the  water  was  taken  out 
of  tlie  Everglades  in  Florida  the  shock 
of  the  ditching  machines  was  felt  ou  Man- 
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Canton,  New  York 


think  rum  nf  the  grea test  needs  in  rhe 
country  today  is  the  fine  old  family  spirit 
and  .forbearance  whirl)  will  enable  seven 
people  to  pack  into  a  gasoline  boat  and 
voyage  1.500  miles  and  retain  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  family  pride.  There  may  have 
been  no  connection  worth  considering, 
but  as  the  gasoline  boat  sailed  away  for 
Florida.  I  was  thinking  of  Wadsworth’s 
poem,  “We  Are  Seven" : 

“But  they  are  dead ;  these  two  are  dead, 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven? 

’Tvvas  throwing  words  away,  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  way. 

And  said,  ‘Nay,  we  are  seven.’ " 

n.  \v.  c. 


A  Presentation  Grapevine 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
grapevine  as  it  grows-  on  out*  house.  I 
think  this  may  be  of  intereesfc  to  you. 
because  it  is  a  vine  presented  to  my  hus¬ 
band  several  years  ago  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
My  son  thinks  it  was  in  1910.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  September  10,  when  the 
vine  was  full  of  grapes  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  nearly  all  ripe  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  picture  does  not  show  the 
top  of  the  vine,  We  could  pick  a  nice 
lot  from  the  attic  window.  Because  of 
the  snow  sliding  from  the  roof  in  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  to  take  it  down  and  lay  it  on 
the  ground,  and  put  it  up  in  the  Spring. 
Besides  being  an  ornament  to  the  house 


and  giving  us  a  feast  of  the  best  fruit,  it 
also  keeps  our  kitchen  cook  in  Summer. 
Thus  we  receive  a  threefold  benefit. 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  w.  ii.  gray. 

R,  N.-Y'. — We  think  this  is  the  Car¬ 
man  grape,  which  was  sent  to  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


A  Promising  Hybrid*  Pear 

Bulletin  197  of  the  office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  introduction  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

•‘The  late  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  prior 
to  his  entering  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  iu  1909.  conducted 
at  his  homo  iu  Little  Silver.  N.  J..  ex¬ 
tensive  work  In  plant  breeding.  In  1907 
he  inaugurated  some  work  in  the  breeding 
of  pears,  the  main  object  bring  to  secure, 
if  practicable,  pears  more  resistant  to 
fire  blight  than  those  commonly  grown. 
When  1  »r.  Van  Fleet  took  up  his  work 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  in  1909.  he  brought  with 
him  from  his  home  in  New  Jersey  many 
young  plants,  the  result  of  his  breeding 
work.  Most  of  these  were  sent  to  the 
garden  at  Chico,  Cal.,  among  then?  a  uum- 
ber  of  cross-bred  seedling  pears.  From 
time  to  time  these  pears  have  come  into 
fruit,  and  their  characters  have  been 
noted.  The  pear  here  described*  is  one  of 
rhe  most  promising  so  far  developed  as  a 
result  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  work.  The  two 
origiunl  trees  have  been  growing  for 
nearly  10  years  at  Chico.  They  ere 
strong,  fast  growers,  regular  and  prolific 
bearers,  and  have  never  shown  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  fire  blight.  Following  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  pear: 

S.  p.  I.  55805.  CYRUS  S£ KOTIN A  X  COM- 
At  IMS 

“Grown  nr  the  Plant  Introduction  Gar¬ 
den.  Chico.  Cal.  ruder  P.  I.  <1.  No.  05S3. 
A  hybrid  pear,  raised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Van  Fleet  at  Little  Silver.  N.  ,T., 
and  presented  to  the  Plant  Introduction 
Garden  in  1909.  Promising  ns  a  blight- 
resistant.  cooking  and  preserving  pear 
for  sections  where  fire  blight  is  destruc¬ 
tive. 

“Origin.  Little  Silver.  N  ,T.  A  hybrid 
probably  between  Golden  Russet,  an  Ori¬ 
ental  pear,  and  one  or  more  of  the  P.  com- 
in  unis  types.  Medium  to  large,  roundish, 
obovate;  skin  golden,  covered  with  numer¬ 
ous  small,  round  dots:  stalk  long,  stout: 
cavity  around  stalk  quite  shallow  or  none 
at  all:  basin  at  the  calyx  end  more  or  less 
abrupt,  deep  russet:  flesh  whitish,  sweet, 
slightly  subacid,  granular :  cure  medium: 
seeds  few.  large;  not  gritty. 

A  handsome  golden-colored  pear,  which 
when  properly  ripened,  makes  a  fine  bak¬ 
ing  :tud  preserving  fruit.  The  trees  are 
strong  ttmj  vigorous,  jvith  large,  thick. 


glossy  leaves-.  The  two  original  trees 
have  been  grown  at  Chico  for  more  than 
10  years,  and  no  trace  of  blight  has  ap¬ 
peared  Mr.  J.  E.  Morrow,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Chico  Garden,  who  has  watched 
this  pear  carefully  for  a  number  of  years, 
sa.vs  that  it  is  a  splendid  conking  pear, 
ami  that  it  tastes,  after  bein'*-  cooked, 
something  like  a  pineapple.  He  further 
says  that,  owing  to  Its  extreme  vigor, 
size,  hardiness,  immunity  to  blight,  and 
heavy  cropping  qualities,  he  believes  the 
pear  has  much  promise.  He  regards  it 
as  much  better  than  Kieffer  or  LeConte. 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  out.  especially  in  the 
Southern  States. 

“We  have  tested  the  pear  as  a  baking 
and  preserving  fruit.  When  properly 
ripened  it  bakes  quickly,  and  when  cut 
in  halves,  cored  and  cooked  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  a  small  hit  of  butter 
and  a  sprinkling  of  cinnamon  to  each 
piece,  the  fruit  is  delicious.  In  preserv¬ 
ing  the  fruit  remains  firm,  assuming  a 
clear  crystalline  appearance,  with  a  rich 
pear  taste." — B.  T.  Galloway. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y..  is  offering  two  short 
courses  of  interest  to  farm  people.  Each 
course  begins  January  *2  and  continues 
for  eight  weeks,  closing  February  23. 
Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State. 
Board  is  provided  at  cost,  and  expenses 
are  very  low.  The  course  in  agriculture 
is  intended  for  men  and  young  men  who 
have  already  established  a  farm  business, 


and  who  can  be  away  only  for  a  short 
period,  or  who  expect  to  take  up  farm¬ 
ing  at  once.  The  course  deals  with  the 
different  subjects  of  interest  and  im- 
portance  on  New  York  farms,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  student  nr  once  to  be¬ 
come  successful  when  he  returns  to  the 
farm.  The  course  in  ice  cream  making 
is  designed  to  meet  the  great  demand  for 
trained  men  in  this  field  which  has  come 
with  the  increased  sale  and  use  of  ice 
cream.  Instruction  covers  every  phase 
of  the  subject.  Applicants  should  be  at 
least  IS  years  of  age. 

The  Clove  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y\.  November  23. 
offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  arrest  or 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  robbed  the  wired  sections  of  the 
aviaries  of  800  pheasants.  The  aviaries 
contained  4,000  pheasants,  ready  for  the 
stocking  of  rhe  territory  controlled  by 
the  club.  The  birds  were  carried  away 
in  a  motor  vehicle  after  the  thieves  cut 
the  wire  fence  and  entered  the  pens.  The 
stolen  birds  were  riugueeks.  The  pheas¬ 
ants  were  killed  and  thrown  outside  the 
inclosure,  where  they  were  picked  up. 
placed  in  a  motor  vehicle  and  taken  away. 

The  Harvard  Athletic  Association  an¬ 
nounced  November  23  that  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  could  not  be  transported  across  the 
State  line  to  New  Haven  at  the  Har- 
vard-Yale  game  unless  au  authorized 
permit  had  been  given  the  bearer  by  a 
Government  inspector.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  tak¬ 
ing  this  meun<  to  localize  the  corn  borer 
now  prevalent  iu  Massachusetts. 

Canada  leads  in  a  list  of  13  nations  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter. 
Each  person  iu  Canada  is  credited  with 
consuming  27  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  15  lbs.  in  the  United  States. 
Sweden  leads  in  rhe  consumption  of  milk, 
and  Switzerland  leads  in  cheese  eating, 
the  average  for  each  person  being  26  lbs. 
,i  year. 

Sixteen  lives  were  lost  hi  the  1922 
hunting  season,  the  New  York  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  announced  November 
26.  Forty  other  persons  were  injured 
by  firearms.  The  accidental  discharge  of 
weapons  caused  the  death  of  eight  tier- 
sons  and  the  injury  of  17.  Twenty-two 
huu lers  were  shot  by  companions,  three 
being  killed.  Nine  were  shot  hi  mistake 
for  deer,  five  of  them  beiug  killed  aud 
four  injured. 


Tut  motor  car  shot  down  the  hill  at 
the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  then 
overturned,  pinning  the  driver  beneath  it. 
The  village  policeman  approached.  “It’s 
no  use  hiding  under  there."  he  said, 
sternly,  to  the  half-smothered  driver: 
"you  were  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  aud 
I  demand  your  name  aud  address!" — 
Canadia.li  Countryman* 


Construction  of  Cistern 

I  am  digging  a  cistern  10x7  ft.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  line  it  with  a  3-in.  wall  of  con¬ 
crete.  Will  this,  in  your  estimation,  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  earth?  Also,  will  it  be  necessary  to 
waterproof  Ihe  cement,  and  if  so,  what 
Should  I  use?  H.  G. 

Y'orktown  Heights.  N.  Y. 

I  would  consider  3  in.  too  thin  for  a 
wall  slab  in  a  cistern  of  this  size.  There 
is  too  great  a  tendency  for  the  concrete 
to  crack.  A  thickness  of  6  in.  well  rein¬ 
forced  with  wire  mesh  or  small  rods, 
placed  both  horizontally  and  vertically 
and  spaced  12  to  15  in.  apart,  will  make 
a  much  better  wall.  Particular  care 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  rein¬ 
forcement  used  extends  well  around  the 
corners,  as  this,  perhaps,  is  the  weakest 
part 

A  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  clean,  well-graded  sand  and  four 
parts  screened  gravel  or  stone  will  make 
a  good  cistern.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  mixing  and  placing  this  concrete  to 
see  that  it  is  accurately  proportioned, 
well  mixed,  uniformly  wet  and  well  com¬ 
pacted  into  the  forms,  insuring  a  dense 
wall.  When  the  forms  are  stripped  off 
the  interior  can  be  giveu  a  brush  coating 
of  clear  cement  and  water  mixed  in  about 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  In  plac¬ 
ing  rhe  concrete  make  it  a  continuous 
operation,  if  possible,  as  the  fresh  con¬ 
crete  does  not  make  a  good  union  with 
that  which  has  set.  If  this  is  impossible 
to  do,  imbed  a  2x4-iu.  in  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  when  the  work  has  to  be  left.  Re¬ 
moving  this  wheu  it  is  wished  to  resume 
work  gives  a  tongued  and  grooved  effect 
which  aids  in  getting  a  tight  joint.  As 
a  further  aid  clean  the  surface  thoroughly 
and  spread  it  with  a  coating  of  cement 
paste  before  depositing  the  fresh  con¬ 
crete.  If  these  precautions  are  observed 
waterproofing  will  not  be  needed,  care¬ 
fully  proportioned  and  mixed  concrete 
beiug  sufficiently  waterproof  for  work  of 
this  kind. 

If  the  space  in  which  your  cistern  is 
to  be  placed  permits  it  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  it  cubical  in  shape  instead 
of  rectangular.  A  cubical  cistern  will 
not  require  as  much  concrete  for  a  giveu 
capacity  as  will  a  rectangular,  and  can 
therefore  be  built  cheaper  as  far  as  cost 
of  material  goes. 


Trouble  with  Water  System 

I  have  a  good  spring  on  my  farm  which 
1  have  piped  to  the  house  to  install  a 
bathroom,  and  I  would  like  to  have  run- 
uiug  water  in  the  water  trough.  I  ran 
the  pipe  into  the  house,  upstairs  to  the 
bathroom  and  into  the  supply  tank,  then 
back  down  and  out  to  the  trough.  The 
water  will  run  out  of  the  trough  upstairs, 
bur  it  will  not  run  out  to  the  trough.  I 
know  the  pipes  are  open.  The  overflow 
pipe  seems  to  get  air-hound.  I  cannot 
locate  the  trouble.  w.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

A  study  of  your  letter  and  sketch  sug¬ 
gest  two  possible  causes  for  your  trou¬ 
ble,  as  you  have  already  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  a  clogged  overflow  pipe. 
The  sketch  indicates  that  you  have  used 
a  closed  tank  for  storage  of  water.  If 
this  is  so.  it  may  be  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  vent  pipe  (D)  is  covered  and  sealed 


by  the  water  before  the  water  can  escape 
from  tile  overflow  at  (El  :  that  is.  the 
lower  end  of  the  vent  pipe  may  through 
the  setting  of  the  tank  or  other  cause  be 
lower  than  the  end  of  the  overflow  pipe, 
so  that  the  vent  is  coveted  and  sealed 
tight  before  water  begins  to  flow  freely 
from  the  overflow.  If  this  is  the  case,  as 
soon  as  sufficient  water  has  trickled  down 
into  the  overflow  to  till  and  close  it  at 
(At  air  would  be  trapped  in  the  upright 
portion  ui  Lhc  pipe  aiui  Uu:  head  of  the 


spring  might  not  be  sufficient  to  force  it 
out.  If  this  is  the  source  of  your  trou¬ 
ble  connecting  the  upper  end  of  the  over¬ 
flow*  to  the  vent  pipe  as  shown  at  (B) 
should  correct  thp  difficulty. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  the  point 
of  discharge  at  If  I  is  higher  than  the 
supply  rank.  This  seems  unlikely,  as 
your  sketch  indicates  a  good  fall.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  trough  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  house  the  slope  of  the  gi'ound 
may  deceive  you.  and  a  test  with  the 
level  show  the  trough  higher  than  the 
supply  tank. 


Size  of  Pipe  for  Barn  Water  Supply 

I  am  putting  45  drinking  cups  of  the 
gravity  type  iu  my  dairy  barn.  I  bring 
the  water  in  the  barn  and  through  the 
regulating  tank  through  a  %-in.  line,  and 
the  fittings  on  the  cap  are  %-in..  but  the 
seller  told  me  that  where  the  line  started 
down  the  stanchion  line  I  should  increase 
it  from  %-in.  to  1%  in.,  and  come  up 
out  of  that  to  the  cups  to  increase  the 
flow.  Other  people  have  since  told  me 
this  will  make  no  difference,  aud  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  will  myself.  What  do  you 
think?  a,  T.  B. 

Preserve.  Pa. 

It  is  probable  that  a  larger  pipe  will 
give  better  satisfaction  as  a  lead  from 
your  regulating  tank  to  the  gravity  sup¬ 
ply  cups  than  will  the  %-in.  size  in  use 
elsewhere  in  the  system.  Conditions  that 
are  not  given  in  the  letter  will  have 
much  to  do  with  this.  Flow  of  warer 
through  a  pipe  is  caused  by  a  difference 
in  pressure  at  the  receiving  end  and  the 
outlet  of  the  line.  This  pressure  may  be 
caused  directly  by  pumping,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  difference  in  elevation  or 
“head."  as  it  is  called.  Each  foot  of  head 
will  give  a  pressure  of  .434  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  water  flowing  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  regulating  tank  may  be. 
and  probably  is,  under  a  much  greater 
pressure,  due  ro  head,  than  is  the  water 
in  the  distributing  line  leading  from  the 
regulating  tank  to  the  cups,  for  in  this 
case  there  is  very  little  difference  in  ele¬ 
vation  between  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  regulating  tank  and  the  water  iu  the 
cups,  none  at  all  when  the  cups  stand 
full.  Consequently  there  is  very  little 
pressure  to  cause  a  flow  or  movement  of 
water  through  the  line,  and  a  larger  pipe 
is  needed.  The  greater  head  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  pressure  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  pipe  causes  a  greater  flow  of  water, 
because  of  higher  velocity,  even  though 
the  opening  through  which  the  water 
flows  is  smaller. 


Ram  for  Small  Spring 

How  much  fall  and  how  much  water 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  water  30  ft. 
from  ram  to  house  on  third  floor?  We 
have  a  spring  that  has  never  failed:  is 
producing  8  bbls.  of  water  in  24  hours, 
or  3  pts.  per  minute.  The  spring  is  25 
yds.  from  the  house.  It  has  about  6  ft. 
rise  to  kitchen  floor.  B.  M. 

Mount  Wolf.  Pa. 

It  wall  be  impossible  for  you  to  use  a 
ram  for  this  purpose  under  the  conditions 
outlined  because  of  a  lack  of  water.  The 
smallest  ram  requires  a  supply  of  feed 
water  of  from  two  to  three  gallons  per 
minute,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  flow 
from  your  spring.  The  best  opportunity 
for  you  to  "et  water  for  household  use 
from  this  spring  would  be  to  build  a  con¬ 
crete  or  tile  catchbasin  at  the  spring,  using 
care  to  exclude  surface Water  and  other 
pollution,  and  install  one  of  the  many 
automatic  pressure  systems  in  your  house 
which  would  draw  water  from  the  spring 
as  its  supply. 


Amount  of  Concrete  from  Quantity  of 
Cement 

Will  you  inform  me  the  amount  of  con¬ 
crete  wall  100  bags  of  cement  will  build, 
using  a  4:1  mixture?  I  mean  four  parts 
of  sand  and  one  of  cement.  No  stone 
available.  G.  E.  C. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

A  sack  of  cerneut  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  one  cubic  foot,  and  when  mixed 
with  four  cubic  feet  of  sand  will  make 
about  3.55  cubic  feet  of  mortar.  The 
cement  fills  the  interstices  between  the 
sand  parr  ides,  aud  the  whole  mass  is 
compacted  somewhat  by  mixing,  result¬ 
ing  iu  the  small  volume  noted.  If  crushed 
stone  or  clean  gravel  can  be  obtained  it 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  construction.  A 
mixture  proportioned  one  sack  of  cement. 
2%  parts  clean  and  well-graded  sand 
and  five  parts  of  stone  or  screened  gravel 
will  produce  about  5.45  cubic  feet  of 
cement  from  a  sack  of  cenienr. 

Wlth  100  sacks  of  cement  as  a  unit 
about  355  cubic  feet  of  mortar  or  con¬ 
crete  would  be  made  by  the  use  of  the 
1  :4  mixture,  while  around  545  cubic  feet 
of  concrete  would  be  made  if  the  1  :2U,  :5 
mixture  were  used.  At  the  same  time 
the  second  mixture  noted  would  be  much 
stronger  than  the  mortar  made  from 
cemeni  and  sind  alone. 


T’inc  Presented  by  The  Rurai.  New-Yorker  on  a  Massachusetts  Farmhouse 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL-’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only,  lint  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trip-. ting  uoy  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  one  columns,  and  nny 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
In  adjust  diltorenco*  or  mistakes  between  OUr  swlwerlhoi*  and  honest, 
I'osponsible  lions'  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  w  illingly  use  opr  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
imnsaetKins.  We  protect  suhscrihcrs  against  rogues,  hut  Wo  will  not  be 

responsible  fur  the  iield;-  of  hi . .  haiiknipt:!  'auctioned  by  th.  courts. 

Notice  of  the  complaint,  most  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kitral  New- 
Yorker  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


I  subscribed  first  some  time  in  the  eighties.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  left  out.  I  have  missed  a  few  copies  (missed 
them  is  light),  hut  it  has  been  like  running  the  Lizzie 
without  lights.  Walter  e.  patten. 

New  York. 

WHEN  a  man  tries  to  run  “Lizzie”  without 
lights  the  constable  gets  after  him.  It  may 
not  be  illegal  to  let  the  subscription  elapse — but  it 
will  be  lonesome. 

* 

Market  reports  show  a  steady  increase  in  price  for 
Medium  Red  and  Alsike  clover  seed  up  to  about  March 
1  each  war.  That  the  price  will  advance  this  year 
seems  likely  in  view  of  the  recent  tariff  of  4  cents  a 
pound  on  foreign  seed. 

BUT  if  there  are  full  supplies  of  such  seed  in  the 
country,  why  should  the«tariff  raise  the  price? 
Is  it  because  the  dealers  are  determined  to  get  all 
they  can,  without  regard  to  actual  supply  and  de¬ 
mand?  The  tariff  will  he  useful  if  it  keeps  inferior 
seed  out  of  the  country,  but  apparently  the  extra  4 
cents  a  pound  will  be  added  to  the  price,  whether  the 
supply  is  ample  or  not. 

* 

IF  you  read  the  daily  papers  carefully  you  will 
often  notice  little  items  about  the  great  value  of 
vegetable  fats  for  feeding  children.  As  you  read 
them  hastily  you  get  the  idea  that  Dr.  So-and-so.  or 
I'rof.  This-nnd-that  states  that  vegetable  fats  are 
quite  equal  to  butter.  A  careful  study  might  show 
that  these  noted  men  did  not  quite  say  that,  but  the 
items  convey  that  Idea  to  the  average  mind.  That  is 
what  was  intended,  for  it  is  all  a  part  of  a  very 
shrewd  propaganda  worked  by  the  makers  of  butter 
substitutes  to  popularize  cocoa  mu  oil.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it — and  it  is  quite  enough.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  way  this  is  done,  the  papers  recently 
printed  what  purported  to  he  an  opinion  from  l»r. 
Merrill  Champion  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture.  This  item  tried  to  give  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Champion  considers  vegetable  fats  equal 
to  butter  for  feeding  children.  We  wrote  Dr.  Cham¬ 
pion  about  this,  and  he  replies: 

Ii  is.  of  course,  a  well  understood  fact  that  there  is 
no  fat  equal  to  butter  in  a  child's  diet,  anti  there  was 
no  intention  on  my  part  to  suggest  the  vegetable  fat  for 
such  use.  The  vegetable  fats  do  not  contain  the  neces¬ 
sary  growth  and  health  promoting  viramines  which  but¬ 
ter  does. 

Of  course  that  disposes  of  the  whole  false  state¬ 
ment.  We  intend  to  run  this  dangerous  propa¬ 
ganda  down  whenever  we  can.  There  is  no  fat  on 
earth  equal  to  pure  butter  for  feeding  children. 

* 

IN  response  to  our  note  about  inoculating  the  silo. 

some  15  farmers  have  arranged  for  an  experi¬ 
ment.  They  will  cut  dry  cornstalks  into  the  silo, 
use  a  reasonable  quantity  of  water  and  add  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  special  bacteria  which  are  known  to  help  in 
making  good  silage.  It  is  expected  that  this  form  of 
inoculation  will  greatly  improve  I  he  quality  of  the 
dry  stalks.  Usually  these  dry  stalks  make  very  poor 
feeding  stuff.  The  bacteria  ought  to  change  that. 
It  is  a  good  experiment,  and  we  hope  these  farmers 
will  carry  it  through  carefully.  We  have  now  a 
sufficient  number  for  the  experiment  and  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  more  bacteria. 

* 

THE  daily  papers  are  printing  great  stories  of  a 
wonderful  new  strawberry.  We  are  told  that 
$50,000  lias  been  paid  for  one  single  plant !  Of 
course  there  is  no  one  outside  of  an  insane  asylum 
who  would  pay  any  such  money  for  one  plant.  The 
truth  is  that  the  new  variety  is  an  “everbearing”  or 
Fall  hearing  plant  of  superior  excellence.  We 
think  it  probably  the  best  of  the  Fall  bearers  yet 
produced.  Imt  the  stock  sold  by  the  producer  to  the 
nursery  firm  represents  many  thousand  plants.  The 
sale  was  made  on  a  commission  basis,  but  will  run 


into  the  thousands,  for  the  new  variety  is  honestly 
a  good  one.  It  may  seem  too  bad  to  spoil  a  fine 
story  about  this  single  $50,000  plant,  but  the  truth  is 
good  enough  for  most  of  us.  Probably  this  new 
variety  will  stand  for  about  all  the  good  things  you 
can  say  for  it,  except  the  reported  price. 

5k 

A  RA D  T  CII  LOR  OB ENZEN  E  is  the  name  of  a 
chemical  used  for  killing  peach  borers.  It  will 
do  the  work  if  properly  used,  for  no  self-respecting 
peach  borer  can  endure  the  gas  arising  from  this 
stuff  and  live.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  effect¬ 
ive  against  apple  borers,  but  it  surely  lias  power. 
We  had  a  box  of  it  in  our  office  for  exhibition,  aud 
after  a  few  days  it  certainly  sent  strong  men  out 
after  coffee  1  The  success  of  this  stuff  seems  to  have 
induced  various  fakers  to  come  on  the  market  with 
other  chemicals  or  powders  which  are  said  to  kill 
all  insects.  That  is  the  way  such  things  generally 
work.  Let  some  method  or  material  work  and  the 
air  will  soon  be  full  of  substitutes.  Our  advice  is  to 
let  them  alone.  The  effective  chemical  is  para- 
dichlorobenzene.  If  you  are  tempted  to  buy  sub¬ 
stitutes,  we  advise  you  to  wait  until  you  can  spell 
that  offhand  without  winking,  and  pronounce  it  with¬ 
out  stuttering.  That  ought  to  give  you  time  for  your 
desire  to  cool  off. 

5k 

YOU  can  hardly  pick  up  a  daily  paper  without 
reading  an  account  of  the  great  potash  mines 
in  Western  Texas!  This  we  believe  to  be  part  of  a 
propaganda  to  be  followed  by  efforts  to  sell  stock 
in  potash  operation.  This  country  needs  potash. 
It  is  the  one  fertilizing  material  which  we  must 
import  in  large  quantities.  The  national  need  is 
great,  and  if  a  great  bed  of  potash  eau  he  found  and 
developed  it  would  be  as  profitable  as  a  gold  mine. 
The  promoters  know  all  about  that,  and  they  will 
work  the  wires  hard  before  long,  so  they  are  starting 
in  to  talk  about  these  Texas  potash  deposits.  The 
truth  is  that  there  are  streaks  of  potash  in  Texas. 
They  are  more  than  1.000  ft.  underground,  the 
richest  thus  far  found  being  nearly  1,500  ft.  below 
the  surface.  Most  of  the  potash  veins  thus  found 
are  very  thin,  with  not  enough  of  the  mineral  to 
make  mining  profitable.  Thus  far  it  is  all  a  guess, 
beyond  the  fact  that  some  potash  is  actually  found 
down  in  the  soil.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
justify  anyone  in  offering  stock  in  a  potash  mining 
proposition.  Any  claims  along  that  line  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  pure  "hunk.”  We  hope  none  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  scheme  for  ad¬ 
vancing  money  to  float  this  potash  proposition. 

* 

AST  week,  at  the  State  Farm  Bureau  meeting  at 
Syracuse,  James  It.  Howard  spoke  of  the 
changes  in  crop  production  which  are  being  forced 
upon  Eastern  farmers.  In  general.  Mr.  Howard  ad¬ 
vised  our  people  to  grow  the  perishable  crops,  like 
fruit,  vegetables,  liquid  milk,  eggs,  etc.  Many  of 
the  Western  States  are,  without  doubt,  turning  from 
grain  growing  to  dairying,  arid  Ibis  great  increase  in 
milk  production  will  soon  have  its  effect  upon  the 
markets.  Mr.  Howard  would  have  us  leave  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain  and  beef  very  largely  to  the  West, 
and  have  Eastern  land  owners  turn  more  and  more 
to  fruit  aud  gardening.  In  general,  this  is  good 
advice.  On  our  own  farm  we  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
crops  pass  away  from  profitable  production  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  competition  with  the  West  and  South. 
At  tins  moment  it  is  a  great  problem  for  Jersey 
farmers  to  know  what  to  raise.  As  for  grain  grow¬ 
ing,  we  think  our  Eastern  farmers  can  well  afford 
to  raise  more  corn.  Our  poultryiuen  should  try  to 
raise  more  wheat  and  barley,  and  feed  these  grains 
to  their  bens  without  thrashing.  There  will  be  good 
economy  in  that.  The  market  for  bay  is  not  prom¬ 
ising.  and  we  doubt  if  any  Eastern  farmer  has 
raised  a  profitable  crop  of  oats  in  the  past  three 
years.  We  are  surely  face  to  face  with  great  changes, 
and  the  general  advice  to  grow  the  perishable  crops 
and  leave  beef  and  grain  to  the  West  is  good. 

5k 

EW  YORK'S  new  Senator,  Dr.  Copeland,  is 
after  the  auto  fiends  who  are  responsible  for 
much  murder  or  accident,  through  reckless  driving. 
Thousands  of  people  are  killed  or  injured  every 
year  by  these  careless  or  criminal  drivers.  We 
have  had  them  dash  up  behind  us  (when  walking 
on  the  road)  actually  trying  to  see  how  close  they 
can  come  without  actually  striking  the  pedestrian. 
Then  they  look  hack  and  laugh!  At  such  a  time  it 
would  be  a  great  temptation  to  use  a  pistol  and 
shoot  a  hole  in  one  or  more  of  the  tires.  Dr.  Cope¬ 
land  demands  a  more  rigid  test  in  granting  licens'es. 
It  is  too  easy  for  the  man  with  defective  eyes  or 


ears  to  obtain  a  license,  and  the  enforcement  of 
laws  against  speeding  is  little  better  than  a  farce. 
When  some  wealthy  human  hog.  half  drunk,  is  fined 
for  speeding  it  is  no  punishment  at  all.  He  should 
be  promptly  jailed,  put  at  hard  labor  and  given  no 
food  except  plain  prison  fare.  That  is  the  best  plan 
we  can  think  of  for  taking  the  “pep”  out  of  some  of 
these  smart  drivers  who  play  with  murder  on  our 
highways. 

5k 

SURELY  we  are  willing  to  give  Mr.  McCurdy,  on 
the  first  page,  every  chance  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  consolidated  school.  He  could  not  have  a  more 
prominent  place  than  that  accorded  him.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  refers  to  the  recent  article  by  Mr.  Hathaway, 
but  he  seems  to  forget  one  very  important  thing. 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J..  is  nearly  300  miles  south  of  Schuy¬ 
ler  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Winters  in  Southern  New  Jersey 
are  comparatively  mild,  while  in  Central  New  York 
they  may  often  be  popularly  called  “fierce."  The 
surface  of  (he  ground  in  Salem  County  is  level  or 
gently  rolling  and  the  roads  are  good.  Schuyler 
County.  N.  Y.,  is  for  the  most  part  rough  and  hilly 
— a  section  of  high  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  with 
many  inferior  roads.  There  are  snowdrifts  and  zero 
weather  for  children  to  struggle  through,  such  as 
Salem  County.  N.  J..  people  never  saw.  Thus  a 
system  of  school  transportation  which  might  giwe  the 
finest  satisfaction  in  Southern  New  Jersey  might  be¬ 
come  plain  brutal  punishment  for  children  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  We  think  MVs.  Willeox  makes  this 
very  plain.  Yet  many  plans  and  methods  are  fas¬ 
tened  upon  people  on  the  theory  that  because  they 
work  admirably  in  some  favored  section  they  will 
work  equally  well  in  other  places,  where  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  The  people  of  Cuba  might 
live  a  happy  and  useful  life  clad  in  a  palm  leaf 
fan  and  a  smile,  hut  that  would  be  no  argument  for 
advocating  the  same  costume  for  Alaska. 

♦ 

THE  New  York  Tribune  has  been  printing  a  series 
of  letter.''  describing  actual  visits  to  New  York 
City  schools.  Here  is  a  sample  description  of  what 
the  writer  found : 

I  was  leaving  Public  School  171  with  a  14-year-old 
boy  of  the  seventh  grade. 

“Do  you  like  school?”  1  asked. 

“Sure,  it's  a  cinch.”  he  swaggered. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  cinch?” 

“Why  your  turn  to  do  examples  at  the  blackboard 
don’t  come  until  next  week,  aud  there  is  so  many  ahead 
of  you  that  you  don’t  have  to  answer  questions  in  other 
things  for  a  lung  time.  And.  besides,  you  get  promoted 
anyhow.  The  teac-her  says  you  better  study  and  all, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  term  you  get  promoted  just  tb? 
same.  Why.  even  that  blockhead,"  pointing  to  a  fat 
boy  just  in  front  of  us.  "was  promoted  last  term !  Go 
and  ask  bim  about  Mississippi.  He  said  it  was  a  crazy 
woman  running  around  a  lot  of  States  out  West ! 
Why,  it’s  a  cinch  !” 

The  public  schools  are  crowded,  especially  in  the 
tenement  districts,  where  many  foreigners  live.  The 
teachers  try  hard  to  do  their  full  duty,  but  they  are 
overworked  and  often  discouraged.  The  pupils  de¬ 
mand  “promotion,*’  and  they  are  usually  passed 
along  from  one  grade  to  another,  whether  they  are 
prepared  or  not,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
cannot  be  well  drilled  or  fitted  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  With  all  the  money  lavished  upon  the 
graded  schools  in  this  city,  the  average  pupil  is  get¬ 
ting  a  poorer  drill  and  less  thorough  training  in 
practical  education  than  the  pupil  in  the  average 
country  school.  We  know  this  is  true  of  the  coun¬ 
try  school  in  our  own  district,  as  we  have  had  chil¬ 
dren  come  out  of  the  city  schools.  We  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  of  the  people  who  are  attacking  our 
rural  schools  and  bewailing  the  future  of  their 
pupils,  give  a  little  of  their  attention  to  the  graded 
schools  of  New  York  Uity. 


Brevities 

On  a  recent  shipment  of  money  to  Germany  we  found 
that  6.600  marks  are  given  for  one  American  dollar. 

A  shipment  of  cranberries  to  this  city  from  Russia 
was  reported  last  week.  Also  horseradish  from  tier- 
many. 

Wiif.n  we  scrape  otr  rne  rough  bark  of  apple  trees 
we  kill  many  insects,  including  one  form  of  the  codling 
worm. 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  people  have  written  this 
year  to  say  they  have  found  wild  seedling  apples  of 
superior  quality.  Will  nurserymen  pay  for  such  things? 
Not  unless  the  apples  are  very  superior  to  most  varie¬ 
ties  now  common.  There  are  loo  many  varieties  now, 
and  very  little  chance  for  it  new  one  unless  it  has  re¬ 
markable  qualities. 

Wk  have  all  sorts  of  questions  and  calls  for  help. 
One  man  says  he  has  a  habit  of  scolding  or  snarling  at 
his  invalid  wife  and  children,  knows  he  should  not  do 
it.  hut  how  can  he  help  it?  Due  course  of  treatment  is 
to  slop  and  repeat  the  following  before  he  starts;  “lie 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty:  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  tuketh  u  city!” 
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The  Time  Has  Come  for  Action 

HE  prospects  now  seem  good  for  a  conference 
in  the  near  future  of  the  divergent  groups  of 
milk  producers  in  the  New*  York  City  supply  zone. 
Our  suggestion  of  three  weeks  back  to  this  end  has 
brought  generous  approval  from  producers  in  many 
quarters  of  the  territory.  The  recent  meeting  of 
dairymen  at  Watertown  discussed  the  situation 
openly  and  frankly  for  the  better  part  of  a  whole 
day,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  conference  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  dairymen,  who  appointed  a  steering 
committee  to  try  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  different  groups  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  find  some  common  ground  on  which  all  could 
stand  together. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  there  are  now  five 
groups  of  dairymen,  all  competing  with  each  other 
for  a  sale  of  milk.  It  was  stated  in  the  Watertown 
meeting  that  at  least  one  of  these  groups  had  re¬ 
turned  to  its  producers  at  times  less  than  the  returns 
from  local  cheese  factories.  Already  price-cutting  as 
a  policy  had  begun  in  one  city.  Extension  of  the 
policy  is  threatened.  Some  dealers  are  paying  less 
than  others,  and  are  using  their  advantage  to  cut 
in  on  the  trade  of  other  dealers,  who  use  the  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  excuse  for  cutting  the  price  to  their  own 
producers.  The  low  prices  to  producers  for  months 
past  have  discouraged  production.  Farmers  have 
reduced  their  herds.  Some  have  sold  out  en¬ 
tirely.  All  are  feeding  less  grain.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  production,  and  the 
supply  is  short.  The  Borden  Company  have  just 
announced  that  they  are  short  20  per  cent  on  their 
wholesale  trade  and  two  per  cent  on  retail  trade. 
The  condition  is  no  better  with  other  dealers.  The 
economic  law  is  working  out  its  own  adjustments; 
but  the  process  is  always  slow  and  whenever  the 
pendulum  is  ou  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  equilib¬ 
rium,  the  producer  suffers  for  the  lack  of  stability; 
that  is.  most  of  the  time. 

Since  all  agree  that  it  will  bo  impossible  at  this 
time  to  bring  all  the  groups  into  one  unit,  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  groups  to  get  together  and 
agree  on  a  basis  to  at  least  stabilize  prices  and  adopt 
such  other  measures  <>f  common  good  as  they  may 
without  sacrificing  any  of  their  principles. 

No  sense  of  pride  should  cause  any  hesitation  in 
going  ahead  with  this  movement.  The  suggestion 
is  not  ideal  for  a  dairy  organization  It  does  not 
measure  fully  up  to  dairy  needs.  But  it  is  felt  by 
many  that  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  industry 
in  one  unit  now  is  impossible.  What  is  proposed  is 
the  best  we  can  get.  Let  the  curtain  be  drawn  on 
the  past,  except  as  we  retain  its  lessons;  and  let  us 
look  calmly  and  serenely  to  the  future.  Bring  the 
real  big  successful  dairymen  into  the  conferences; 
and,  above  everything  else,  open  wide  the  doors  to 
full  and  complete  publicity. 


Some  Advantages  of  “Getting  Together” 

EVERYONE  of  the  four  dairymen’s  organizations 
now  seeking  the  farmers’  support  must  justify 
its  existence  by  real  constructive  service,  rendered, 
not  alone  to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  Their  interests  are  closely  interwoven.  Any¬ 
thing  that  strengthens  and  helps  one,  benefits  all.  • 
Anything  that  weakens  one.  weakens  all.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  creates  confidence  among  all.  The  failure 
of  one  may  wreck  all.  Every  constructive  accom¬ 
plishment  of  any  one  group,  even  if  made  from  the 
most  selfish  motives,  is  bound  to  benefit  the  whole 
industry,  and  in  that  way  strengthens  the  other 
groups.  Every  destructive  effort,  even  if  made  from 
the  most  altruistic  motives,  and  in  the  most  high- 
minded  way.  is  bound  to  barm  the  whole  industry, 
and  thereby  injure  all. 

If  this  community  of  interest  exists  between  the 
members  of  each  group;  if  their  best  interests  de¬ 
mand  some  co-operation;  if  sm  co-operation  can 
be  brought  about  in  a  legal  and  prvprr  way,  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  those  concerned, 
viz.,  the  producer,  the  distributor  .  :1  consumer, 
what  are  some  of  the  things  they  all  would  like  to 
do — things  they  cannot  do  won,  im:  singly  or  in 
pairs,  but  can  accomplish  rough  their  united  ef¬ 
forts? 

By  an  interchange  of  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  the  groups  the  u  i  ,  t  <  would  bo  on  even 
terms  with  the  organized  lur  ors  of  their  products. 
The  information  thus  secured,  and  ii  is  the  purpose 
of  trade  associations  in  all  dor  lines  to  keep  their 
industries  thoroughly  -too  would  dr  w  the  farm¬ 
ers,  for  example,  wh  if  costs  t  >  produce,  process 
and  distribute  milk.  ,md  hew  these  costs  vary  in 
different  seasons;  h  why  ami  to  what  extent  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  fluctum  nw  j  eat  the  surplus 
is;  how  it  can  be  incur  h  <lisp  of;  who  causes 
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it  and  who  should  bear  it  The  farmer  is  as  intelli¬ 
gent  as  any  other  business  man — give  him  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  he  will  draw  a  sound 
conclusion. 

The  farm  organizations  could  join  with  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  an  aggressive  advertising  and  educa¬ 
tional  program.' 

They  could  unite  with  the  public  authorities  in 
supporting  and  enforcing  sensible  agricultural  laws 
and  health  regulations. 

They  could  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  determine  what  is  a  fair  market  price  for 
their  fluid  milk. 

They  could  decide  who  is  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  surplus  milk — the  producer  or  the  dealer.  If  the 
dealer  bears  it.  the  flat  price  would  have  to  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  dealer  carrying  the  largest 
surplus  to  handle  it  at  a  profit.  If  the  farmer  bears 
it.  and  the  present  multiple  price  is  to  continue, 
each  must,  in  some  practical,  sensible,  simple  legal 
way  bear  his  share  of  the  surplus. 

So  far  as  it  is  legal  these  groups  could  co-operate 
in  securing  for  the  producer  his  fair  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  not  only  by  shortening,  quickening 
and  cheapening  the  process  of  distribution,  but  in 
securing  prices  that  fairly  reflect  market  conditions 
and  which  do  justice  to  producer,  distributor  and 
consumer. 

If  even  a  small  part  of  the  above  program  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  co-operation  of  these 
groups,  aside  from  the  financial  gain  to  dairymen, 
the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the  increased  strength 
of  farm  organizations  and  the  heightened  morale 
of  the  farmer. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  what  can 
he  accomplished  if  the  members  of  those  different 
groups  and  their  leaders  are  actuated  by  unselfish, 
constructive,  liberal-minded  motives  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  forget  some  of  their  differences  and  work 
for  the  good  of  the  w’hole  industry.  a  producer. 


President  Howard  on  Agricultural 
Outlook 

James  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  speaking  before  the  New  York 
State  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Association  in  Syracuse. 
November  22,  said  that  certain  changes  and  readjust¬ 
ments  in  the  agricultural  situation  are  due.  following 
the  third  year  of  depression.  In  speaking  of  the  low 
prices  of  farm  products,  he  said  this  had  recently  taken 
form  over  wide  areas  as  a  political  protest.  Too  many 
people,  he  fears,  hope  for  relief  in  this  way.  while  relief 
must  come  from  economic  laws  properly  worked  out. 

He  is  convinced  that  there  must  be  many  readjust¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  itself.  In  his  position  he  is  given 
opportunity  to  see  the  agriculture  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  One  thing  that  must  come  to  it  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  farmers  of  the  East  is  such  a  readjustment 
that  farmers  of  the  West  will  grow  the  things  that  can 
be  marketed  at  least  expense,  concentrated  products, 
while  the  East  must  grow  perishables. 

Concerning  the  increase  of  dairying  in  the  West,  a 
matter  of  concern  to  New  York  and  the  East,  he  told 
of  a  recent  trip  to  Utah.  Two  things  impressed  him, 
bearing  on  Eastern  dairying.  One  was  the  fact  that 
where  seven  years  ago  it  was  purely  a  beef  cattle  State, 
now  there  are  two  dairy  cows  to  one  beef  animal ; 
where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  dairy  cattle  in 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  now  there  are  five  dairy 
animals  to  one  beef.  The  other  thing  he  observed,  and 
he  could  see  the  same  here,  was  that  a  year  ago  the 
farmers  had  trouble  with  their  beet  sugar  contracts, 
while  potatoes  were  high ;  so  this  year  they  planted 
potatoes  and  neglected  the  beet  acreage,  and  now  they 
can’t  sell  their  potatoes,  while  sugar  brings  a  good 
price. 

“In  the  next  few  years,”  said  President  Howard,  “the 
States  farthest  from  markets  will  command  the  dairy 
markets,  excepting  in  fluid  milk.  For  many  Western 
States  the  only  hope  for  the  farmer  is  to  grow  the 
things  that  go  to  market  in  condensed  form.  Cheese, 
butter,  condensed  milk,  and  similar  products,  will  be 
their  only  hope.  What  does  this  mean?  That  those 
near  the  consumption  centers  must  raise  the  perishables, 
fluid  milk,  fruits  and  similar  products.” 

The  A.  F.  B.  F.  research  department  had  just  com¬ 
piled  figures  showing  that  since  September  a  year  ago 
prices  on  farm  products  have  risen  one  point,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  25  points  on  commodities  other  than  farm 
products. 

He  told  of  a  former  Congressman  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  is  now  a  lawyer  in  Chicago.  He  met  him  in  a 
restaurant  the  other  day.  and  he  was  complaining  of 
having  to  pay  the  plasterers  who  were  working  on  a 
new  home  he  was  building  $10  a  day.  “And  that’s 
not  all.”  he  facetiously  said,  "the  contract  says  double 
pay  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays,  and  Monday 
off  for  vest,” 

"But  are  you  actually  paying  that?” 

“Surely  I  am.” 

’’Where  do  you  get  it  ?  Don’t  you  get  the  price  out 
of  your  clients?” 

“Certainly.  How  else  could  I  afford  to  pay  it?” 

“Where  do  your  clients  get  it?" 

“Oh!”  after  n  minute.  “I  sei'  the  drift  of  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  none  of  us  really  pays  the  bill.  It  s 
the  farmer,  the  man  who  produces  all.  whose  prices 
have  not  risen,  who  is  paying  the  plasterers,  the  law¬ 
yers,  and  all  the  other  folks’  bills.” 


With  good  wage?  everywhere  else,  he  reported  labor 
as  scarcer  on  the.  farms,  particularly  of  the  corn  belt, 
than  at  any  other  time  known,  except  during  the  war. 
lie  believes  the  present  stringent  immigration  law  a 
mistake.  It  results  in  all  crude  forms  of  labor  bring 
short  of  help.  After  foreigners  have  been  here  a  few 
years  they  will  not  work  at  digging  ditches  or  on  farms, 
and  there  is  now  none  lo  take  their  place  in  such  work. 
Those  who  Would  make  good  farmers  and  factory  men 
are  barred  by  the  literacy  test,  and  they  go  to  other 
countries  to  compete  with  American  farmers.  lie 
would  revise  the  law.  not  allowing  indiscriminate  im¬ 
migration.  but  would  find  out  about  them  in  their  own 
habitat,  not  ou  Ellis  Island.  He  does  not  approve  the 
literacy  test,  as  the  European  university  graduate  is 
likely  to  be  a  Bolshevik.  He  would  let  enough  pros¬ 
pective  good  citizens  enter  to  supply  agricultural  and 
industrial  needs. 

President  Howard  firmly  believes  in  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  not  only  for  moral  reasons,  but  because  it 
has  been  an  economical  benefit  to  agriculture.  Things 
are  bad.  but  they  might  have  been  worse  had  it  not  been 
for  prohibition.  It  may  be  criticized,  and  is.  But  the 
newspapers  are  the  chief  critics,  and  they  were  never 
for  prohibition.  Tbe  prohibition  forces  were  never 
good  advertising  resources,  while  the  liquor  forces  were. 
The  Volstead  act  has  increased  the  use  of  ice  cream  of 
milk  as  a  beverage,  and  has  helped  sugar  growers,  by 
increased  use  of  candy  and  soft  drinks.  If  has  also 
helped  fruit  growers  materially.  Contrary  to  some,  it 
has  helped,  instead  of  injuring,  the  grain  farmer.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  was  never  so  much  distilling  as  in 
the  past  two  years,  not  referring  to  illicit  whisky,  but 
to  alcohol  making  for  chemicals  and  industry.  The 
American  grain  farmer  was  out  of  it  before  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  anyway,  as  Cuban  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  bad  taken  its  place  in  liquor  manufacture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  farm  leader,  farmers  everywhere  need 
to  take  a  firm  stand  for  prohibition.  it.  G.  F. 


New  York  State  Notes 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  came  to  a  close  on  Thursday, 
November  23.  after  the  most  successful  meeting  which 
they  have  yet  held.  This  meeting  was  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Home  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  it.  President 
S.  L.  Strivings  in  his  annual  address  spoke  of  some  of 
the  vital  economic  conditions  as  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  that  are  holding  his  attention  at  the 
present  time,  lie  said,  in  part:  “When  the  low  prices 
of  farm  products  are  compared  with  the  comparatively 
high  prices  the  farmers  must  pay  for  their  goods,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  farmer  asks  if  his  organizations 
have  as  yet  done  much  for  him.  Certainly  if  they  had 
done  no  more  for  him  than  to  teach  him  the  advantages 
of  concerted  action  their  service  would  have  been  ample. 
This,  after  all.  must  be  the  solid  basis  of  every  con¬ 
structive  action  the  farmer  can  take  for  self-help.  When 
he  has  to  pay  the  miner  ?s.50  per  day  to  dig  his  coal  ;  the 
clothing  maker  $5  cents  per  hour  to  make  his  ckobes; 
the  carpenter  fi-5  cents  per  hour  to  build  his  barn  ;  the 
craftsmen  of  almost  any  trade  from  55  ceuts  to  $1.25 
per  hour  to  do  for  him  the  work  in  making  his  tools, 
his  harness,  his  automobile,  his  <hoes  and.  in  short, 
anything  and  everything  he  has  to  buy.  is  it.  any  wonder 
if  he  stops  and  asks  if  he  can  afford  to  hire  such  expen¬ 
sive  servants  to  make  for  him  the  things  he  would  like 
and  ready  needs?  Is  it  any  wonder  if  he  stops  buying, 
or  if  he  buys  at  all,  is  obliged  to  buy  scantily?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  compares  the  ruinously  low  prices 
he  gets  for  the  things  he  makes  for  others  with  those 
he  has  to  pay  for  the  things  they  make?  These  are  so 
apparent  and  the  contrasts  so  evident  it  is  little  wonder 
if  he  begins  to  ask  if  his  methods  of  approach  to  his 
task  have  been  wrong  and  that  he  better  adopt  the  same 
methods  which  get  results  for  the  other  fellow. 

“No  maker  of  goods  lays  the  product  of  his  factory 
on  his  front  steps  and  waits  for  a  bidder,  except  the 
farmer.  Such  a  process  of  trade  is  ruinous  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  In  the  trade  channels  tbe  maker  follows 
his  goods  to  market,  determines  their  selling  price, 
plans  for  his  competition,  makes  what  he  feels  he  can 
sell,  sells  when  he  will  and  at  such  a  price  as  suits  his 
fancy  or  the  group  which  has  made  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  bolds  when  it  serves  bis  purposes,  and  joins 
with  other  tradesmen  in  fixing  trade  standards  shaping 
trade  ethics,  and  in  placing  his  goods. 

"The  farmer  is  our  most  needed  manufacturer,  and 
as  such  lias  a  right  to  do  all  these  things.  He  has  not 
done  them,  perhaps  will  not  soon,  but  should  probably 
do  much  more  than  at  present.  In  fact,  it  looks  plain 
that  he  minst  do  some  or  all  of  these  things  if  the  other 
fellow  does,  or  go  our  of  business.  The  recognition  of 
this  right  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Federal  law, 
and  he  may  follow  his  product  as  far  down  the  trade 
channels  as  he  may  wish." 

At.  the  evening  address  of  the  first  day.  Commissioner 
Graves  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commitree  of  Twenty-one  and  jokingly  spoke  of  the 
fight  which  hail  so  recently  been  on  in  connection  with 
the  township  bill  which  was  repealed.  He  stated  that 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  report 
called  for  a  voluntary  system  of  adoption  of  changes 
in  the  school  system  was  the  proper  way  that  changes 
should  be  brought  about.  He  said  that  he.  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  and  his  department  were  willing  to  co-operate 
with  farm  organizations  in  carrying  on  the  program  for 
better  schools  in  the  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  President  J,  R. 
Howard  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
brought  his  message  to  the  delegates  of  the  Empire 
State.  lie  pointed  out  that  prohibition  has  been  a  sav¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  agricultural  depression.  Mr.  Howard 
said  milk  producers  and  sugar  beet  and  fruit  growers 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  prohibition,  while  grain 
farmers  have  not  suffered  because  of  it,  for  Cuban  black 
strap  molasses  had  usurped  the  distillery  market  before 
prohibition  became  effective. 

The  high  poinr  of  the  conference  was  ou  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  a  pageant  was  given,  showing  the 
development  of  agricultural  organizations.  This  pageant 
was  written  by  a  farm  woman  ou  Long  Island — Mrs. 
G.  Thomas  Powell,  president  of  the  Nassau  County 
Home  Bureau.  This  pageant  was  unusually  unique  in 
that  those  who  took  part  came  from  all  over  the  State 
and  were  allowed  but  one  rehearsal.  Despite  this,  the 
pageant  was  a  success. 

The  election  of  officers  came  the  last  afternoon. 
Enos  Lee.  of  York  town  Heights,  as  president,  succeeded 
S.  L.  Strivings,  who  has  been  president  since  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  federation.  Mr.  Lee  is  also  president  of  the 
Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau,  nud  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  federation  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
other  others  elected  are  as  follows:  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  B.  W.  Mill  er.  Oswego ;  second  vice-president, 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck.  Albany  ;  treasurer.  W.  A.  Matber, 
Adams;  director.  11.  R.  TaUnage,  Riverhead.  E.  a.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Sleep.  Little  Dove 

Sleep,  little  Dove,  the  skj  *  dark  above, 
The  Virgin  sartg  to  her  infant  Son; 

My  watch  I’m  keeping  while  Thou  art 
sleeping : 

Swiftly  to  heaven  Thy  dreams  will  run. 
Sing,  holy  angels,  your  sweet  lullabies. 
Smiling  and  dreaming  my  little  one  lies. 

This  humble  stable  is  charitable. 

Oil’ ring  a  nest  of  which  I’ve  need; 

Chill  night's  a  danger,  but  in  the  manger 
All  in  the  hay  no  cold  lie'll  heed. 

Sing,  holy  angels,  your  sweet  lullabies. 
Smiling  and  dreaming  my  little  one  lies. 

Darker  ’tis  growing,  and  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing. 

Beats  on  the  roof  and  bends  each  tree ; 
Naught  need’st  Thou  fear,  O  Jesus,  mv 
Dear. 

For.  see.  ox  and  ass  are  both  near  Thee. 
Sing,  holy  angels,  your  sweet  lullabies, 
Smiling  and  dreaming  my  little  one  lies. 

— Old  Alsatian  Carol. 

* 

Here  is  what  a  South  Carolina  corre¬ 
spondent  says  as  to  sulphured  apples : 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  woman  prepar¬ 
ing  apples  with  sulphur  in  this  manner : 
Tho  apples  were  pared,  sliced  and  put 
into  a  stone  crock,  sulphur  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  Wash  before  using. 
She  said  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Regarding  chiggers,  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  says : 

As  for  the  chiggers.  several  years  ago 
a  friend  made  for  herself  a  sulphur  “belt" 
— a  long  piece  of  strong  cloth,  sewed  up 
ou  the  machine — to  fill  with  a  funnel. 
It  gives  immunity  to  her  and  is  well 
worth  trying.  Empty  and  wash  when 
necessary.  The  sulphur  sifts  into  the 
clothing.  For  the  bites,  and  also  for 
various  other  bites,  a  standard  liniment 
is  in  general  use  here.  It  is  instantane¬ 
ous  in  action.  Other  remedies  are  brine, 
salt  and  grease,  hot  water  and  strong 
soap.  What  help?  one  will  not  bring  re¬ 
lief  to  another.  One  thing,  though, 
holds  true — the  sooner  any  remedy  is 
used,  the  better. 

* 

An  anonymous  correspondent  asks 
what  the  herb  called  life-everlasting  is 
used  for.  This  uainc  is  applied  to  several 
different  plants,  but  especially,  we  think, 
to  the  pearly  everlasting.  Guaphalium 
margaritaoeum,  with  little  round,  white 
everlasting  flowers  aud  grayish  leaves. 
It  was  made  into  a  tea  for  use  in  pul¬ 
monary  and  intestinal  catarrhs,  ami  also 
as  a  fomentation  for  bruises.  The  I  nited 
States  Dispensatory  says  that  it  probably 
has  little  medicinal  value. 

>■: 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  to  know 
how  to  knit  fringed  mittens.  We  have 
been  unable  to  secure  instructions,  and 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  knitter 
who  can  give  clear  and  concise  diiections 
for  this  knitting. 


Seme  Excellent  Candies 

Maple  Balls. — One  cup  of  light  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  of  maple  sugar,  one-halt 
cup  cold  water,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
almond  extract,  and  walnut  meats.  Boil 
the  sugars  and  water  until  the  S.vup 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  tried  in  eld  water, 
and  then  add  the  almond  extract.  When 
partially  cool,  stir  until  creamy,  and 
when  firm  knead  until  smooth,  form  into 
balls  and  press  half  a  walnut  meat  into 
each  ball.  When  cold  and  firm,  dip  m 
incited  chocolate  or  in  chopped  eoeoanut. 

Cocoa  Fudge. — One-half  cup  of  cocoa. 
•jK,  cups  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  va¬ 
nilla  extract,  two  tablespoous  of  fondant, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  tablespoon  of 
glucose  and  three  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Put  the  sugar,  glucose,  butter,  cocoa  and 
milk  into  a  saucepan  and  stir  till  it 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in  cold 
water.  Remove  from  the  fire,  stir  in  the 
vanilla  extract  and  the  fondant,  Beat 
until  creamy  and  pour  into  a  well-but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  firm,  cut  into  squares 
or  bars. 

Cocoanut  Kisses.  -  Put  nue  cup  ot 
water  and  1  lb.  of  lump  sugar  into  a 
saucepan,  stir  gently  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  over  the  fire,  add  a  pinch  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  boil  until  it  spins 
a  heavy  thread.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  cloudy,  add 
one  teaspoon  of  rose  extract,  a  few  drops 
Of  red  color  and  six  tablespoons  chopped 
cocoanut.  Mold  in  a  teaspoon  or  dessert 
spoon  with  the  fingers,  making  a  ridge  in 
the  middle;  slip  on  to  waxed  paper  to 
dry  Serve  in  dainty  paper  cases. 

Chocolate  Caramels.- — Boil  slowly  one 
cup  of  molasses,  one  CUP  of  grated  choco¬ 
late.  two  clips  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of 
boiled  milk,  one  tablespoon  of  Hour,  and 
a  piece  of  butter.  Pour  on  flat  tins  to 
cool  and  mark  off  while  lmt. 

Chocolate  Popcorn.  —  One  quart  of 
popped  corn,  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  extract,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  four  tablespoons  of  grated  choc¬ 
olate  and  one-halt'  cup  of  cream  or  milk. 
The  corn  should  be  freshly  popped.  Put 


all  the  ingredients  but  the  vanilla  into 
a  saucepan  aud  cook  until  a  little  dropped 
in  cold  water  is  quite  brittle;  then  add 
the  extract,  oour  it  over  the  corn,  stirring 
so  that  all  the  kernels  are  coated.  Eat 
while  still  fresh  and  before  the  crispness 
is  gone  from  the  candy. 

Peanut  Rutter  Candy.  Two  and  oue- 
half  cups  of  white  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
peanut  butter,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  ground  nut  meats,  little  butter  and 
vanilla.  Cook  the  peanut  butter,  sugar 
and  milk  together  until  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  poured  into  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
then  add  the  walnut  or  any  nut  meats 
preferred,  and  the  vanilla,  Pour  into 
buttered  plates  to  cool. 

Peppermint  Drops. — Moisten  one  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  with  boiling  water, 
then  boil  for  five  minutes.  Take  from  the 
tire  and  add  cream  of  tartar  to  the 
amount  of  a  pea.  mix  well  aud  add  four 
or  five  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  Beat 
well  until  the  mixture  whitens,  then  drop 
quickly  ou  x\hite  waxed  paper.  To  make 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


f!y98ZT\A 
\7  2095 A  \J 

0827.  Slip-on  ki¬ 
mono  blouse,  34  to 
42  bust. 

2095  A.  Two-piece 
skirt,  with  or  with¬ 
out  panels,  26  to  34 
waist. 

The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
l'gi  yards  Of  mate¬ 
rial  36  or  44  inches 
wide.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of 
materinl  3i>,  40  or 

44  inches  wide,  with 
l'i  yards  any  Width 
extra  for  the  pun 
els.  20  cents. 


<££71551 

0557.  Girl's  kimo¬ 
no,  8  to  14  years. 
The  12-year  size  will 
require  yards  of 
material  27  or  36 
inches  wide,  2"u 
yards  44.  20  cents. 


2037 


9711.  Apron  or 
dress  with  kimono 
sleeves,  34  or  36. 
38  or  40,  42  or  44 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  7 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  6  yards 
36,  4-%  yards  44. 

20  cents. 


2087.  Hlousi-with 
straight  collar,  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2V6  yards  of 
material  30.  40  or 
44  inches  wide.  20 
cents. 


yed  peppermints,  add  the  cochineal  color¬ 
ing.  little  by  little,  to  cream  while  beating, 
until  red. 

Cream  Candy — Four  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  pint  of  water,  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  thick  cream,  four  tablespoons 
of  vinegar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil 
all  slowly  three-quarters  of  au  hour. 
Pour  on  buttered  tins  to  cool. 

Meringue  Kisses.  Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  until  quite  stiff,  add  pinch  of 
salt,  teaspoon  of  davoring.  one  cup  of 
fine  granulated  sugar.  Beat  with  a  fork 
until  very  .stiff.  Drop  on  buttered  paper 
and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Apple  Suggestions 

Probably  the  commonest  ways  to  cook 
apples  are  in  pies  or  sauce,  and  perhaps 
baked.  Below  are  some  of  the  less  usual 
ways,  which  I  find  little  known  aud  used, 
but  delicious: 

Brown  Betty. — Line  a  bake  dish  or 
casserole  with  very  thin  slices  of  apple 
(apple  sauce  may  he  used).  Cover  this 
with  thickly  buttered  bread  cut  into  di^es, 
mingling  a  few  ot  the  apple  slices  with  it 
Over  all  sprinkle  a  coating  of  sugar  and 
some  grated  nutmeg:  then  bake  brown 
and  until  apples  are  soft.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce  or  possibly  cream. 


Apple  Flummery. — Take  a  cup  of  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  very  sweet,  and  beat  till  smooth 
and  Huffy.  Then  add  the  white  of  one 
egg.  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  thoroughly 
whipped  in.  Serve  with  cream  or  cake. 

Apple  Shortcake. — Fill  a  piopla.tr  or 
casserole  with  biscuit  dough.  Cross  into 
this  vertically  thin,  crisp  slices  of  raw, 
spicy  apples,  as  close  as  you  can.  nut  them 
together.  Cover  with  sugar  about  ono- 
half  iueli  thick,  and  over  this  sprinkle 
cinnamon  generously.  Top  it  with  small 
pieces  of  butter,  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 
Serve  with  plenty  of  cream.  Delicious. 

KATHERINE  l’AULL. 


Household  Accounts 


There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  R.  NY.  a  request  for  a 
satisfactory  system  of  farm  accounts. 
While  l  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
particular  line—  my  "farm’'  comprising 
only  a  Couple  of  acres — the  subject  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  everyone 
who  has  the  management  of  a  home  and 
an  income.  A  young  farmer  of  agricultural 
college  training  tells  me  that  his  books 
show  at  a  glance,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  cost-  aud  market  value  of  every  crop 
lie  has  raised,  the  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  produced  by  every  cow.  with  a  close 
estimate  of  cost — and,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  number  of  eggs  furnished  by  each  iu- 
dividual  hen.  I  doubt,  however,  if  six 
farmers  in  our  farming  community  can 
say  as  much,  and  while  the  housewives’ 
books  are  probably  more  generally  and 
accurately  kept,  certainly  their  use  is 
by  no  moans  universal  At  all  events, 
your  inquiry  has  led  one  reader  to  look 
over,  not  only  her  own  accounts  for  the 
last  half-dozen  years,  but  some  yellowed 
family  day  books,  dating  back  to  1751. 
whose  curious  aud  often  amusing  entries 
suggest  that  such  accounts  constitute  a 
record  of  no  little  historical  interest. 

These  u  a  r  r  o  w,  parchment  -  covered 
volumes — a  combination  of  diary,  mem¬ 
orandum  'books  and  ledger — are  uns.vs- 
tematizod  and  unscientific  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  All  the  more  human  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  writer  of  No.  I,  being  “one 
of  Ilis  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace. ” 
sandwiches  in  a  great  many  legal  mem¬ 
oranda  of  court  siftings,  "tryals,”  "judge¬ 
ments,’’  marriages  performed,  births  and 
deaths.  An  unlucky  debtor  in  many  cases 
must  “faithfully  serve"  his  creditor,  “and 
all  his  lawful!  commands  obay"  for  some¬ 
thing  like  75  pounds  a  year  (all  money, 
of  course,  being  reckoned  in  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings  and  pence).  Along  with  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  brisk  items  like  the  following: 

"By  one  day  mow  and  git  up  hay." 

“By  two  days  himself  aud  Lijah  last 
weak  cut  wood  in  a  great  meadow." 

“By  Him  aud  Lijah  dress  Has  and 
thrash.” 

(The  sheets  and  tablecloths  in  those 
days  came  from  our  own  fields.) 

“To  Titus  and  teem  sled  hay  from 
1  >anbv.” 

“To  a  lode  of  wood  he  helpt  fetch.” 

(Ender  these  circumstances  the  charge 
is  only  two  shillings.) 

"1  lofe  bred,”  and  even  "  !/5  lofe  bred” 
is  a  common  item,  but  not  nearly  as  corn 
mon  ns  “2  qiiorts  of  rum”  and  "1  gallon 
of  cyder  brandey.”  Such  notes  ns  "Took 
your  fa  to  stem-  to  pasture"  and  “Took 
your  2  oxen  out  of  my  pasture”  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  “Indian  Warrups, 
Dr”  figures  ns  follows:  “To  sundry  per- 
tieulers  last,  fawl,  as  meet,  meel.  corn, 
etc.,  delivered  bis  squaw,"  one  shilling 
and  sixpence. 

Here  are  a  few  more  entries: 

£  s  d 


To  fntt  lamb .  0  8  0 

To  walnut  and  oak  timber  for 

baskets  . . . 0  .1  0 

To  my  wife,  making  two 

gowns  for  vour  girls.  .....  0  3  0 

To  making  4  bids,  of  cyder  at 

my  mill  . .  ...  0  4  0 

To  Ezra,  pulling  two  acres  of 
flax,  for  which  you  to  mow 

four  days  .  0  0  0 

To  mode  gauze  and  everything 

for  hat  and  making .  0  12  S 

To  nil  iron  pott  and  red  chest  0  9  <5 

To  soling  his  shoes .  0  1  0 


Perhaps  the  oddest  charge  and  surely 
a  very  moderate  one,  is : 

“To  house  room  for  four  persons  to 
have  the  small  pox,  £1  4s. 

But  we  must  leave  these  queer  ances¬ 
tral  records  and  turn  to  the  more  method¬ 
ical  practice  of  the  present  day.  Any¬ 
body.  I  think,  who  has  given  household 
accounts  a  fair  trial  will  say  that  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  the  little 
trouble  involved.  They  help  one  to  see 
and  correct  mistakes  of  “emphasis,”  and 
tend  directly  to  wise  and  prudent  expen¬ 
diture.  Ou  innumerable  occasions  the 
da.v  book  is  valuable  ns  a  reference  book, 
nml  by  the  same  token  every  woman  who 
handles  money  should  have  a  checking 
account  at  the  bank.  A  classified  ac¬ 
count  book  is  also  au  important  help  in 
making  out  a  budget  or  detailed  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  have 
found  it  convenient  t<>  group  my  "outgo” 
under  four  heads:  Food,  clothing,  rent 
and  upkeep  (comprising  taxes,  service  of 
every  kind,  fuel,  lights,  telephone  and 
operating  expenses  in  general),  and  the 
humanities  (church,  medical  attendance. 


gifts,  music,  books  and  periodicals,  travel, 
recreation  and  the  like). 

The  smaller  the  income,  the  larger  will 
be  the  proportional  cost  of  food,  ns  also 
of  fuel  and  other  homely  necessaries.  On 
a  farm,  of  course,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  “eats”  is  home-grown;  even  my  two- 
acre  farm  provides  eggs,  poultry  and 
honey,  with  vegetables  and  fruit  in  va¬ 
riety.  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards,  an  Atneri- 
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Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


INGIGC  SFK*N 
*MOOM<»4At 
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MA.-M  a 


I  — on  Stoves,  Ranges 
j  and  Furnaces 

(  Send  today  (or  the  new  Kala- 
[  mazoo  Cm  h!o«  t  hat  tells  it]  1  abou  t 
'our  Special  21ut  Anniversary 
Oiler  quo!  Ing  money  uav  i  mt  direct 
to  you  price*  from  manufacturers. 
See  new  designs — blue  and  gray 

- celaLu  enamel  ranges. 

heaters,  furnaces,  etc. 
30  days'  Irish  Cash 
ir  easy  payment*.  24- 
lour  shipments.  Pip*- 
e,«  furnaeaa,  SS2.95  and  up. 
Pin*}  tick  guatinla*. 
k  for  Catalog  No.  114 
lazoo  Stow*  Company 
ala  mazoo,  Mich. 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 


Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  I  he 
machines.  lfeal  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered  'p|[![ff 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of  1:1 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents  f 
for  single  pair;  95  cents  for  half  ' K 
dozen ;  or  $1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes  lb 

9K-11K.  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  $1.00  for  half  '  j  ' 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State  % 
size  of  shoe. 


Natural  Yarn 
Hosiery  Mills 
Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A.  Y/.-cJ-"' 


dJIlimmi  WOMANS  FRIEND  UlMlIUg 

1  power  WASHER  I 


~  y  Mf.'  Farm«f’  H«r«  is  a  Real  — 

=  Powor  Washer  h'lllt  t-sp.-cliUly  = 

=  (or  yiutr  booOh  to  Im  run  toy  a  = 

“  w  gam  >11  mi  engtno  or  electric  = 

~  power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  = 
5S  styles,  also  special  Introductory  otter. 

•=  BLUPFTON  MFC.  CO.  Sox  8S  SLUrrTON.'O.  — 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir? 


tMy  coffee  is  hand-picked.  I  use 
only  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  berries  that  are  fully  ripe. 
The  coffee  is  carefully  roasted  ; 
not  too  much— which  makes  it 
hitler;  uot  too  little  —  which 
makes  It  indigestible  —  b  u  t 
JUST  RIGHT  TO  DRINK! 

-My  coffee  is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  healthy.  Soothe*  the 
nerves  and  helps  digestion. 

Tee  mi  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT  ! 

Send  only  fl.00  (check,  tnvney  order  or  canli)  for  6-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  Uxuk  if  it  doe*  notaplcxae  you. 
All  postage  paid  by  me. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


ou  Prepare  for  Other  Needs  in  the 
toiler— Why  Not  for  SICKNESS  ? 


his  ETHICUS  Kit 


W  contains  REM  EDI  ES  and  D1 REC- 
TIONS  with  the  highest  Medical 
Endorsement,  for  Indigestion. 
Headache,  Rheumatic  and  Other 
Pains,  Constipation,  Nausea.  Fever, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia, 

Special,  now.  for  introduction.  Sent  1/  I II I 
C,  O.  D..  if  desired.  Free  Booklet.  LaaVFvF 

ETHICUS  LABORATORIES -ETHICUS  CO 
Dept.  F  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ftrV^***  isgfj  V%  weather  »>lt  Ht  Site  6!i»  d*  jM  AA 
1 '  •  i  '“"v  uvm.nteeJ  3  |  VlU 

lOAVlDvv  *  **&Zr  P41'*  to  jm*r  L/  o  ^ 

or  CAoaJa  on  receipt  of 

^JT  AgHStl  IWsAfW. 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dipt.  114.  419  E.  Water  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


a  l’urtmmtl  -at-  buxincM.  l.ot  tci  hcrulw.  envelope*. 
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can  expert,  proposes  for  a  family  of  four 
adults  and  two  children,  with  an  income 
of  $2,000,  the  following  budget: 

Food  . $500 

Rent  . * .  400 

Operating  expeuses  .  ‘>00 

Clothing  .  400 

The  higher  life,  with  insurance  and 

savings  .  400 

Of  course,  such  a  normal  or  standard 
budget  would  only  approximately  tit  the 
needs  of  any  particular  family,  and  the 
paring  and  stretching  by  which  it  is 
adapted  to  home  conditions  is  an  exorcise 
in  which  the  whole  family  may  well  take 
part.  If  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  he 
taught  to  earn,  to  save  and  to  spend 
money  as  a  large  part  of  their  social  ed¬ 
ucation.  mother’s  accounts  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  principal  text-book  in  their 
course.  There  are  various  good  house¬ 
hold  account  books,  more  or  less  elab¬ 
orately  arranged,  on  the  market,  but  any 
little  blank  book  will  do  very  well  for  a 
beginning.  The  simplest  system  is  also 
the  best  to  start  with,  and  the  first  of 
January  is  a  very  good  starting  point. 

DORA  BEAD  GOODALE. 


What  W‘e  Did  with  the  Hot  Lunch 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold  Winter 
months  parents  and  teachers  in  rural 
districts  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  the  child's  lunch.  Especially  does  this 
apply  to  those  who  live  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  school  building  to  allow 
of  their  children  returning  home  for  the 
midday  meal.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  would  he  interested  in  the  way 
our  district  solved  this  problem  last  year. 
In  fact,  the  solution  proved  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  it  will  he  repeated  this  year  as 
soon  as  the  severely  cold  weather  comes. 

Our  school  ho  use  is  a  tiny  one-room 
affair,  a  type  so  common  to  New  York 
farming  sections,  situated  in  a  district 
nearly  two  miles  long.  This  room  is 
heated  by  a  large  box  stove,  a  style  with 
griddles  in  the  top,  which  formed  the 
basis  for  making  the  hot  lunch  scheme 
possible  with  us. 

As  we  had  no  funds  to  carry  out  our 
project,  as  many  of  the  pupils  came  from 
families  who  were  of  the  poorer  class  of 
tenants  and  laborers  of  wealthy  farmers 
in  the  district,  and  as  there  was  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  neighborhood  a  veiy  fine  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  willingness  to  help 
where  help  could  he  readily  given,  we 
finally  hit  upon  the  following  plan: 

Pupils  and  teacher  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  an  entertainment  and  social,  held 
on  Hallowe’en,  Program,  games  and  the 
entire  preparations  were  in  accordance 
with  the  occasion.  In  connection  with 
this  entertainment  we  held  a  sale  of  pop¬ 
corn  balls  ami  homemade  candy,  donated 
by  the  workers.  An  attractive  booth,  set 
amid  stalks  of  corn  and  a  pile  of  pump¬ 
kins.  was  arranged  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  The  teacher  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  important  need  of  and  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hot  lunch  for  the  pupils. 
Parents  and  other  guests  present  thus 
appealed  to  generously  rose  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  sale  of  sweets  netted  about 
$8.  INVith  this  money  we  purchased  the 
necessary  equipment.  This  included  the 
following  articles  at  the  estimated  prices: 


Large  grocery  box . 20 

Extension  brass  curtain  rod . 10 

Cretonne  (for  curtains! . 30 

Small  can  of  white  pninr . 25 

Large  granite  kettle . 75 

Tin  dish  pan  .  1.00 

Two  small  pans . 45 

Soup  ladle  . 15 

Sheet-iron  frying  pan . 50 

Aluminum  teakettle  .  1.75 

Two  yards  white  oilcloth .  1.00 

Strainer  . 20 

Toaster  . 15 

Various  cooking  spoons  and  knives.  .00 


Total . . . $7.40 


In  addition  to  these  articles,  some 
ladies  kindly  donated  a  saucepan,  a  dozen 
saucers  and  various  minor  culinary  uten¬ 
sils,  Dish  towels  and  cloths  and  holders 
were  made  from  grain  sticks  and  piece- 
bags,  respectively,  by  the  older  girls. 

Our  cupboard  was  made  from  *  he  long 
grocery  box,  set  up  on  its  side,  the  shelf 
furnished  from  the  cover.  The  whole 
was  then  painted  white  inside  and  mp, 
and  erctouue  curtains  hung  on  the  rod  at 
the  opening.  The  top  of  our  cupboard 
was  utilized  as  a  work  table.  Each  child 
furnished  his  own  plate,  cup,  fork,  spoon 
and  face  towel.  Cooking  was  done  on  our 
box  stove. 

A  few  minutes  each  week  were  used 
in  our  upper  grade  physiology  class  to 
prepare  the  menus  for  the  following 
week.  One  hot  di"h  each  day  was  served. 

The  foods  selected  hail  to  be:  (1)  nour¬ 
ishing:  (2)  easily  digested;  (3)  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community.  This  work  gave 
pupils  practice  in  home  economics  and 
developed  judgment,  as  well  as  supplied 
a  motive  for  the  physiology  lesson. 

There  was  practically  no  outlay  of 
money,  ns  all  the  pupils  could  bring  milk, 
vegetables  and  soup  stocks  from  the  home 
supply.  Milk  was  brought  in  glass  jars, 
which  were  properly  washed  immediately 
after  lunch  was  served.  Some  of  the 
dishes  prepared  included  cocoa,  creamed 
vegetables,  as  carrots  and  the  like; 
mashed  potatoes:  such  soups  as  corn 
soup,  canned  tomato  soup,  cabbage  soup 
and  soups  from  meat  liquors,  witli  vege¬ 
tables  diced  and  cooked  in  them;  cream 
toast,  and  many  others  suggested  by 
teacher  and  pupils.  Very  often  some 
kind-hearted  mother  donated  a  jar  of 
fruit  or  jelly,  or  some  other  delicacy,  |  | 


enough  for  the  whole  school.  This  served 
to  promote  a  greater  harmony  among  the 
pupils. 

A  few  moments  before  time  for  the 
noon  recess  the  pupils  took  their  turns 
at  washing  their  hands  and  faces,  while 
spelling  classes  were  being  conducted. 
Then  each  performed  his  allotted  task, 
hoys  and  girls  alikp.  For  instance,  one 
passed  the  oilcloth  doilies  op  strips  to 
each  child;  another  the  lunch  boxes; 
someone,  else  passed  the  silver,  and  an¬ 
other  took  the  plates,  the  tiniest  tot  doing 
his  part  as  well  as  the  older  ones.  The 
oldest  ones  served  the  hot  dish,  which 
was  prepared  at  the  morning  recess  by 
the  committee  far  the  day.  Table  man¬ 
ners  were  taught  and  practiced  at  this 
hour.  'When  each  child  had  completed 
his  lunch,  he  picked  up  his  dishes,  placed 
them  in  a  neat  pile  on  the  work  table, 
wiped  his  doily  clean  with  a  damp  cloth, 
put  up  his  lunch  box;  then,  and  then 
only,  was  he  excused  to  go  and  play. 
The  committee  for  the  day  "did  the 
dishes"  and  brushed  up  and  tidied  the 
room,  helped  by  the  teacher.  This  whole 
program  usually  extended  over  about  a 
half  hour  or  a  few  minutes  extra. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  the  following  results  were 
so  evident  as  to  be  noteworthy  : 

1.  The  per  cent  of  illness  and  absence 
in  this  school  was  materially  decreased. 

2.  The  physical  appearance  and  health 
of  the  pupils  was  noticeably  improved. 

3.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  good 
table  manners  were  far  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped. 

4.  The  mental  efficiency  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  especially  in  the  afternoon,  was 
greatly  increased. 

5.  More  harmonious  feeling  resulted 
through  the  entire  district. 

6.  Pupils’  interest  in  school  life  was 
increased  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  small  amount  of  extra  time,  labor 


and  effort  were  not  only  well  spent  and 
worth  while,  but  will  have  a  permanent 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  these  school 
children  of  this  little  rural  district  in 
Eastern  New  York.  R.  M.  R. 


Prison-made  Woven  Bedspreads 

I  saw  an  inquiry  as  to  when  the  cover¬ 
lets  were  woven  in  the  State  prison  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  We  have  them  here  in 
Jefferson  County  that  were  woven  here 
by  a  man  who  learned  his  trade  in  prison. 
The  oldest  one  I  know  of  is  dated  1835, 
and  1847  is  the  latest  date  l  have  seen. 
Two  of  mine  have  a  lion  in  the  corner, 
and  one  has  an  eagle  with  the  name  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  made,  and 
the  county  and  year.  My  oldest  is  87 
years  old.  IIow  loug  before  that  they 
were  manufactured  at  the  prison,  I  do 
not  knowT.  Those  that  have  them  here 
value  them  very  highly. 

MRS.  C.  B.  KENNEDY. 

r 

In  my  immediate  family  in  Western 
New  York  there  were  three  such  spreads, 
all  indigo  blue  and  white.  The  wool  and 
flax  used  were  raised  and  spun  on  the 
farm.  As  a  child  I  heard  them  tell  of 
having  sent  the  materials  to  the  .State 
prison  at  Auburn.  In  one  corner  of  the 
spread  I  have  now  is  woven  my  grand¬ 
mother's  name.  Margaret  Van  1  loosen, 
and  in  another  the  date  1839.  so  this 
spread  is  83  years  old. 

Grandmother  had  also  some  very  dur¬ 
able  ingrain  carpet  woven  at  the  prison 
in  a  large  set  pattern  of  mulberry  red  on 
a  whitish  ground. 

The  designs  used  on  rhe  spreads  were 
rather  stiff  conventionalized  flower  and 
bird  figures,  not  so  artistic,  it  seems  to 
me.  as  the  all-over  geometric  designs  still 
seen  in  great  variety  in  the  old-time 
bedspreads  of  New  England. 

LYDIA  V.  n.  POTTER. 


You  asked  for  information  in  regard  to 
hand-woven  bedspreads  made  at  Auburn 
prison.  I  have  a  blue  and  white  one  that 
bears  the  date  1837.  Susannah  Peters 
spun  the  yarn  and  had  it.  woven  as  part 
of  her  bridal  outfit.  She  died  in  child 
birth,  and  her  husband  married  my 
mother's  aunt:  for  his  second  wife.  There 
were  no  children,  and  he  gave  the  cover¬ 
let  to  me  after  my  aunt's  death.  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  pattern,  but 
the  flower  looks  something  like  an  Ea*t»r 
lily.  GENEVIEVE  CLARK. 


Helps  to  the  Housekeeper 

A  flannel  bag  is  the  best  thing  to  tie 
over  a  broom  _  to  use  in  cleaning  wall¬ 
paper  and  ceiling.  It  absorbs  the  dust. 
A  cotton  lining  will  prevent  the  bristles 
from  wearing  through. 

If  you  make  repairs  to  wallpaper,  don’t 
use  new.  unfaded  paper,  but  fade  a  piece 
in  the  sun  until  it  matches  that  on  the 
walls. 

If  you  have  never  had  a  shelf  at  the 
head  of  your  cellar  stairs,  put  one  there 
now.  A  shelf  half-way  down  the  stairs 
is  better  than  none,  and,  in  fact,  some¬ 
times  preferable.  G.  A.  t. 


Cleaning  Stoves 

The  following  method  is  how  I  do  my 
stow*  polishing :  I  shred  a  lirtle  bit  of 
graphite  stove  polish  and  scatter  all  over 
on  the  center  part  of  plates,  rhen  wet  a 
little  on  the  brush  and  rub  it  all  over  on 
the  top  before  giving  its  final  dry  polish* 
ing.  It  should  stay  black  for  five  to  six 
weeks  through  careful  handling  of  kettles. 
Do  not  let  greasy  stuff  run  over;  if  it 
does,  rubbing  it  off  with  a  small  piece  of 
newspaper  will  save  a  lot  of  troubb-.  It 
is  best  to  polish  while  a  good  fire  is  go¬ 
ing.  MRS.  c.  M.  F. 


This  Hamilton  Watch  is  a  1 7-jewel, 
1 6-size  w'atch  ^picture  is  actual  size) 
The  movement  alone  costs  $25.00; 
it  can  be  bought  from  your 
jeweler  and  fitted  by  him  in  any 
style  case  to  suit  your  needs.  Ic 
is  carefully  adjusted.  If  your 
jeweler  hasn’t  exactly  this  move¬ 
ment,  he  can  get  it  from  us  in  a 
few  days. 


The  Question  Is: 

Do  You  Want  a  Real  Watch? 


Of  course  you  do.  No  grown  man  wants 
a  watch  that  keeps  him  guessing. 

Most  railroad  men  on  America's  trains 
carry  Hamilton  Watches.  These  watches 
are  sold  by  jewelers,  but  railroad  men  are 
interested  in  watch  movements.  They  get 
a  catalog  from  us,  look  it  over,  pick  out 
the  watch  “movement”  that  in  price  and 
general  description  suits  them  best,  then 
they  go  to  the  jeweler  and  have  him  get 
one  of  these  movements  and  put  it  in  a 
case  for  them. 

You  can  buy  a  watch  the  way  a  rail¬ 
road  man  buys  one. 

Some  men  buy  gold  cases,  some  silver 


cases,  some  buy  an  inexpensive  nickel 
case  and  use  that  until  they  are  ready  to 
buy  a  gold  case. 

The  kind  of  case  makes  no  difference  in 
the  accuracy  of  a  Hamilton  Watch. 

The  watches  shown  in  the  catalog  we 
will  send  you  are  $25.00  and  upward  for 
the  movements  only.  They  are  all  accu¬ 
rate,  sturdy,  and  dependable,  17  jewels 
or  more,  thoroughly  adjusted  to  keep 
time  under  different  temperatures  and 
conditions. 

The  catalog  is  free.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


HAMILTON  WTATCH  COMPANY 


Lancaster ,  Pa. 


Qlie 
QVatch 
isr 

Railroad 

Cdccuracu 


Cut  off  and  paste  on  postal  card 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY  Dept.  A. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  showing  the 
styles  and  kinds  of  watches  best  adapted  for  practical 
I  timekeeping  on  the  farm. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


County . State. 


Jeweler’s  Name 


Town 
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OldTime 
Favorite  Song's 


lr*  The  Q|oiut)fni{. 

A  aid  Lang  Syne. 

Ben  Bolt 
Old  Black  Joe. 

Love ’a  Old  Sweet  Song. 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen. 
Cornin'  Through  the  Rye. 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 
Old  Koike  at  Home. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Swwet  and  Low. 

Lullaby  (Srminb  . 

Nearer  My  God  To  Thee. 
A nm«  Lfctirli*. 

LAat  Bor  oi  Summer. 
J5rrh»jbort>  Serenade. 


Double  Disc-Full  Size 
10  Inch  Records  “»;H“ 

favorites  you  remember  as  louvt  ft*  you  live,  bAltails 
that  toueh  every  heart.  Jimt  the  mush'  that  ahoulil  ho 
$n  KVtCRY  HOME.  Eight  full  size  dOtlMt  tn.ee.  iworrla 
—16  wonderful  old  time  aoutr*— <iud)Ity  guaranteed  equal 
to  hlgheit  priced  rocorde— all  for  only  »2.9S.  Can  he 
played  on  any  phonograph. 

C«nH  Na  Mnnuu  Try  three  records  in  your  own 

aenu  no  money  home  tor  i«  d»y».  it  not  d« 

lighted  the  trial  costs  nothing.  Don't  so  nil  a  penny  now. 
Pay  postman  only  ts.W  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Money 
hack  «l  once  absolutely  guaranteed  If  you  are  not  more 
tbau  p)*.i  <ed  Write  postal  or  letter  NOW, 

National  Music  Lorers,  Inc.,  Dept.  512,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Dairy  Cows 

Does  feeding  a  cow  sweet  potatoes  dry 
up  her  milk?  I  have  been  told  by  some 
parties  that  it  does,  and  by  others  that  it 
does  not.  e.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  sweet  potatoes  in  rations 
for  dairy  cows  has  not  resulted  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  production  of  milk.  Too  often 
feeders  are  inclined  to  feed  extravagant 
amounts  of  these  tubers,  and  as  a  result 
the  lactation  flow  is  interrupted  and 
oftentimes  shortened,  Cows  that  go  on 
and  off  feed,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  feu 
generously  on  sweet  potatoes,  are  hard  to 
get  back  on  to  their  regular  feed.  No 
doubt  your  neighbors  have  experienced 
this  difficulty.  Neither  sweet  nor  Irish 
potatoes  provide  succulence,  as  do  man¬ 
gels.  turnips  nr  root  crops  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  and  their  value  must  be  estimated 
in  accordance  with  the  carbohydrate  or 
digestible  dry  matter  that  they  contribute. 
If  a  reasonable  amount,  say  10  lbs,,  are 
fed  daily,  and  provided  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  good  roughage,  some  suc¬ 
culence.  and  a  complete  grain  ration,  the 
sweet  potatoes  cau  be  fed  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  milk  flow.  It  will  be  much  better, 
however,  to  utilize  your  surplus  in  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  rather  than  in  feeding  dairy 
cows. 


Feeding  for  Butter 


Ration  with  Cornstalks 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  a  balanced 
ration  to  feed  with  cornstalks  and  mixed 
hay  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  milk 
cow?  j.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

There  is  perhaps  no  best  combination 
of  grains  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
cornstalks  and  mixed  hay  for  milk  cows. 
The  roughages  that  you  have  available 
do  not  form  an  ideal  base  for  the  ration. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  mixed  hay  or  cornstalks  and, 
if  possible,  should  be  provided  for  cows 
in  milk. 

Assuming  that  you  do  not  have  silage, 
mangels  "r  turnips,  and  that  you  desire 
to  feed  your  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks  to 
cows  in  milk,  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  shovel  mixture :  250  lbs.  corn.  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  250  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  The  addition  of  two  daily 
feedings  of  moistened  beet  pulp  would 
increase  the  flow  of  milk  and  the  results 
would  be  even  better  in  ease  the  beet 
pulp  were  saturated  with  molasses  water. 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

OUTLOOK  DOUBTFUL  FOE  THE  EXPORT 

CROPS — HOME  MARKETS  SOMEWHAT 
NEGLECTED — PRICES  SETTLING  TO- 
WARP  WINTER  BASIS 


Ship  Fiirs 

— If  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 
split  your  next  shipment  fifty-fifty,  sldn 

ta  for  skin,  gradefor  grade.  Send 
one-half  to  the  house  you've 
been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once. 
We  believe  you’ll  get  about 
20  %  more  money  for  the  furs 
you  ship  to  Fouke.  Let  the  checks  tell 
the  story.  Fouke  grading  always 
makes  your  fur  checks 
bigger.  SHIP  NOWl 


Fur  Co, 


846  FOUKE 
BUILDING 

addresTatonca  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FEED  COOKER 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 

*«  M7es ;  25  to  100  gals,  rapacity.  Older 
at  once  on  30  days’  trial.  If 
you  don’t  think  that  it  will 
soon  pay  its  cost  and  a  great 
deal  more,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  return  your  money 
without  question.  Boils 
quicker,  cooks  better;  use¬ 
ful  the  year  around. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfg.  Co. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

to  nmko  a  fortune,  BABY  CHICK  INCUBATIN'! 
PLANT  is  offered  tor  side  by  owner  who  lots  tniiile 
his  pile.  Wauls  to  retire,  Estnlilishud  30  years. 
On  trolley  and  two  railroads,  known  all  over  the 
United  States,  Has  capacity  of  3&.UO0.  Ono  hatch 
sold  135,000, 1922,  with  net  profit  of  $12,000,  18  acres, 
ail  fruited,  yields  $5,000  a  year.  Incubating  house. 
30x100  feet,  with  L  40x40.  Double  house,  all  city  im¬ 
provements  Also  single  house  in  village;  burn. 
Experienced  foreman  may  he  retained,  if  desired. 
WRIGHT  REALTY  CO..  637  Powor*.  Rocheslor,  N.  Y. 


Bulldog  Stump  Pulling  Outfit 

COMPLETE.  Never  been  used.  Price  IS‘*00. 
PREFERRED  UTILITIES  COMPANY.  615  Fisk  Bldg.,  New  York  G'ty 


NATURE'S  FAimuftD.  Islands  of  Perpet¬ 
ual  Sunshine.  Paradise  Land  nearby. 
Round  tri|>,  *70  and  up.  Attractive 
Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere.  Lowest  rates.  Informa¬ 
tion  tree.  GLOBE  TOO  US,  S1U  West  aitli  St.,  Men  York  Oily 


Will  bran  soften  or  harden  the  but¬ 
ter?  I  have  two  cows,  and  like  to  get 
all  the  milk  I  can.  My  milk  is  very 
poor.  Part  of  the  milk  is  for  making  but¬ 
ter.  Butter  is  too  soft.  I  know  I  have 
had  too  high  a  temperature.  Feed  at  the 
present  time  is  corn  and  cob  meal,  glu¬ 
ten,  bran,  ground  oats,  but  I  cannot  get 
this  all  the  time.  I  add  oilmeal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  In  the  morning,  a  medium 
grade  lmy ;  noon  and  night,  plenty  of 
corn  fodder  with  small  ears  on.  I  have 
some  mangel  beets  and  when  these  are 
gone  will  feed  beet  pulp.  What  should  I 
now  feed  on  grain  to  get  plenty  of  good 
milk?  c.  B. 

The  amounr  of  cream  that  will  gather 
on  any  given  amount  of  milk  cannot  he 
materially  influenced  by  making  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  feed  mixture.  High  or  low 
testing  milk  is  determined  by  inheritance 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  feeding.  Of 
course  it  is  reasonable  |u  assume  that 
complete  feeds,  those  that  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  nutrition  and  enable  the 
cow  to  maintain  ail  of  her  functions  ef¬ 
ficiently.  will  produce  milk  of  the  most 
normal  cream  line.  The  old  idea  of  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients  high  in  fat  or  carbohy¬ 
drate  and  expecting  them  to  produce  milk 
containing  more  burterfat  is  false  rea¬ 
soning.  It  is  possible  to  modify  the  color 
of  the  milk  slightly,  and  to  produce  a 
quality  of  cream  that,  will  churn  more 
satisfactorily. 

The  function  of  bran  in  a  ration  is  to 
provide  hulk,  also  to  supply  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  constituents  essential  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  It  should  not  constitute  the  en¬ 
tire  grain  ration,  for  it  is  relatively  high 
in  fiber  and  proportionately  low  in  di¬ 
gestible  energy.  It  provides  safety  in 
any  and  all  rations,  which  is  a  quality 
scarcely  appreciated. 

Assuming  that  you  have  either  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  cows  for  home  butter  mak¬ 
ing  purposes,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  some  moistened  beet  pulp  twice 
daily  to  provide  succulence  after  your 
mangels  and  root  crops  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Moisten  the  beet  pulp  for  12 
hours  previous  to  feeding,  and  you  will 
find  that  1  lb,  of  the  dry  pulp  will  ab¬ 
sorb  about  4  lbs.  of  water.  Feed  from  3 
to  5  lbs.  of  the  dried  pulp  to  each  cow 
per  day  after  it  has  been  saturated.  For 
the  grain  ration  a  simple  mixture  would 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  linseed  meal  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for 
each  3  lbs,  of  milk  produced  per  day, 
provided  the  cows  have  all  the  hay  or 
roughage  that  they  will  consume.  If  de¬ 
sired.  add  1  per  cent  of  salt  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  grain  ration.  Make 
sure  that  the  cows  have  access  to  plenty 
of  water. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  butter  of  the 
most  desirable  consistency,  the  milk 
should  he  immediately  cooled  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  if  a  thick  cream  is  desired  the 
millc  should  be  spread  out  as  much  as 
possible  mid  collected  from  large  shallow 
pans.  After  these  trays  or  pans  are 
skimmed  tbe  assembled  cream  should  lie 
ripened  and  churned.  I  should  avoid  tile 
use  of  cottonseed  meal  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  have  described,  feeling  that 
the  linseed  and  gluten  protein  will  suf¬ 
fice,  The  best  results  in  maintaining 
family  cows  follow  where  careful  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  feeding  the  cows  during 
their  dry  period.  Even  though  they  are 
foraging  on  grass,  some  grain  should  he 
provided  each  day.  and  more  especially 
if  the  cows  are  thin  and  are  inclined  to¬ 
ward  heavy  production.  It  seems  that 
there  is  some  constituent  in  green  grass 
lhat  enables  them  to  assimilate  calcium 
and  phosphorus  more  efficiently  and  to 
store  these  necessary  ingredients  for  use 
during  their  lactation  period.  Likewise 
it  is  important  to  provide  the  cows  at  all 
times  with  a  legume  hay.  either  Alfalfa 
or  clover,  if  it  is  desired  to  prompt  them 
to  maximum  and  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
duction. 


Some  of  the  expert  who  lecture  to 
farmers  are  trying  to  switch  the  attention 
of  producers  toward  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  Here  is  the  way  President  Friday 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  put 
the  argument  while  talking  to  some  De¬ 
partment  folks  at  Washington  the  other 
day. 

"The  countries  of  Europe  aiv  likely  to 
he  poor  customers  for  the  next  seven  <>r 
eight  years.  Their  agriculture  has  recov¬ 
ered  more  thaau  anything  else.  For  what 
they  need  to  buy  they  have  little  money 
to  pay.  They  have  sent  us  most  of 
their  gold,  our  tariff  keeps  out  their 
goods,  and  their  credit  is  not  very 
strong.  They  cannot  buy  liberally  until 
conditions  are  righted,  and  that  will  take 
considerable  time.  Meanwhile,  the  sale 
will  he  slow  for  such  farm  products  as 

we  export,  like  grain,  meat  and  cotton. 
But  the  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hay  and  miscellaneous  products  depend 
on  the  domestic  market.  In  many  States 
tiie  shop  workers  are  more  miruerous  than 
the  farmers.  The  high  freight  is  like  a 
tariff  wall  about  the  farmer  living  close 
to  the  cities,  and  some  of  them  should 
shift  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  sup¬ 
plant  the  distant  shipments.  Not  all 
farmers  can  do  it.  Some  can.  and  the 
others  will  have  to  rely  on  cutting  cost  or 
raising  the  yield." 

lr  is  to  lie  hoped  the  prophets  of  trouble 
for  the  export  trade  are  partly  mistaken. 
The  export  trade  in  farm  products  has 
kept  u p  very  well  so  far.  Perhaps  the 
hills  ahead  are  not  so  steep  as  they  look. 
As  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  they  were 
somewhat  overdone  this  year.  Still,  it 
is  a  fact  that  some  farmers  are  not  using 
the  chance  they  have  to  supply  markets 
close  by.  In  some  cities  this  season  early 
homegrown  tomatoes  were  selling  at  five 
times  the  price  of  wlieat  or  potatoes,  ami 
city  hay  buyers  were  paying  more  for 
freight  on  Western  liny  than  it  would 
cost  to  raise  as  good  hay  within  hauling 
distance.  Some  sizable  towns  in  a  good 
climate  for  fruit  have  no  good  supply  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  ent¬ 
rants.  plums  or  quinces.  As  for  cutting 
down  cost,  everybody  knows  that  about 
half  of  the  cows  and  one-third  of  the 
hens  do  not  pay  milch  for  hoard,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  acres  that  would 
starve  a  farmer  if  lie  owned  no  other 
kind. 

Potato  shipments  to  date  are  many 
thousand  cars  behind  last  season  to  De¬ 
cember  1.  yet  the  price  is  only  from  half 
to  two-thirds  as  much.  Plainly  the  de¬ 
mand  is  less  active,  partly  because  the 
consuming  States  of  the  Middle  West  have 
raised  more  of  their  own  supply,  and 
partly  for  the  lack  of  storage  buying. 
Grocers,  hotels  and  families  have  not 
stocked  up  for  the  Winter,  because  they 
expect  to  hu.v  as  cheaply  any  time  they 
please.  The  demand  will  he  all  rhe  bet¬ 
ter  sustained  later  in  the  season,  and 
those  who  wait  may  be  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  price.  Sweet  potatoes,  anyhow, 
seem  to  he  selling  higher.  The  unusually 
low  prices  increased  the  demand  and  im¬ 
proved  the  market  situation.  Cabbage, 
after  going  almost  as  low  as  possible, 
unless  for  cattle  feed,  is  about  stead  j  at 
$10  to  $15  per  ton  in  the  cities.  The  first 
signs  of  what  may  be  expected  next  sea¬ 
son  Comes  in  the  shape  of  reduced  cab¬ 
bage  plantings  in  Florida.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience  it  seems  likely  that  other  leading 
cabbage  .sections  north  and  south  will  fol¬ 
low  the  satin-  course.  Then,  with  a  Sum¬ 
mer  drought  or  two,  the  cabbage  situa¬ 
tion  would  look  very  much  different  from 
that  of  the  present  season.  It  takes 
courage  to  plant  a  crop  that  brought  loss¬ 
es  the  year  before,  and  it  is  almost  as 
hard  to  let  up  on  a  crop  that  paid  well. 
So  the  crop  plantings  move  up  and  down, 
almost  sec-saw  fashion.  O.  n.  f. 
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$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  Package  sufficient 

Cot  ordinary  ohhi-a 

Postpaid  on  rtcnlpt  ot price.; 
WrltefonlajcrlptWi  booklet 1 

Ml  c-rthP»c..  Pittsbureh.  Pa 


I  Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  b«  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  epecial  instruc¬ 
tion*  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR,,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  1  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
01.2$  s  bottle  at  detlen  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 
W.  fi.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

0*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


FULL  UNC  OF  BCK  AND  POWER  PRESSES 


w*m  roe  ooearmvi  cauiocot  am*  mas 


J. A. SPENCER FWT  MACH. WORKS 


DWIGHT  ILLINOIS. 


HIDES 


Why  sell  cheap l  New  book— HOME 
TANNING  AND  LEATHER  MAKING 
G  U  I  D  E — tl.00.  Descriptive  circular 
FREE.  A.  R.  HARDING.  Pub 
Dept.  20  Columbus,  Ohio 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  F arm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New -  yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWINE 


1453 


Large  Berkshcresat  Highwood 

High  wood  Berkshire^  have  always  been 
noted  for  size  and  prolificacy.  Weaned  pigs 
from  unrelated  litters  ready  for  shipment. 

H.  C.  4  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Bo*  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


We  are  ottering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  o'  good  A.R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females- 

F.  C.  SHAW.  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  New  York 


we  have  the  great  privilege  of  speaking 
to  thjeni  all  at  their  own  firesides  about 
the  things  material  and  spiritual  that  go 
to  make  up  the  prosperity,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  happiness  of  the  farm 
home.  We  would  not  introduce  a  cheat  to 
one  of  these  homes  consecrated  to  us  by 
years  of  friendship  and  confidence  for  all 
the  gold  that  ever  passed  through  the 
treasuries  of  the  world;  but  to  all  who 
come  with  a  clean  record  and  an  honest 
purpose  to  exchange  honest  goods  for  hon¬ 
est  dollars  we  are  glad  to  serve. 


A  Word  About  Advertising 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  a  pair 
of  registered  Belgian  five-year-old  mares 
that  I  sold  to  the  Walkover  Shoe  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  advertisement  in  your 
paper  for  $1,000.  It  looks  to  me  that 
farmers  should  breed  good  large  horses. 
This  pair  weighed  3.500  lbs.  in  working 
condition.  john  c.  reagan. 

Tully,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  service  fea¬ 
tures  of  The  Rural  New-Yokkek.  That 
is  something  more  than  just  getting  peo¬ 
ple  together  to  sell  and  buy  goods.  We 
want  to  help  promote  exchanges  that  will 
be  a  benefit  to  both  the  seller  and  the 
buyer.  When  we  move  property  from  a 
place  where  it  is  not  needed  to  a  place 
where  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  we 
contribute  to  the  process  of  production 
and  add  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  world. 
Thus  the  paper  renders  a  service  to  a 
buyer  and  a  seller,  and  makes  a  friend  of 
both.  It  also  renders  a  welfare  service  in 
increasing  the  general  wealth,  and  merits 
at  least  some  measure  of  public  approval. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stock  of  nil  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars  We  won  This  year  and  last  year  the  high¬ 
est  prizes  in  the  State.  IUCHARD  E.  W*I8,  I.*baaon,  s.J. 


Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

O/ 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain! 

Roll  wood  Farm,  Guilford.  Conn. 


Springban li  Farm 

offers  young  service  boar-  by  Syniboletr’s  Superb.  No. 
258334.  Also  bred  sows  for  September  (arrow.  Wute 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Murhledaie.  (  uun. 


ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  11  owners  of 
Hampshire-  Today.  82,000.  FreeClrcu- 
lar.  Ail  ages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  R  WUmORlt,  KA 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  7-0 — Englewood  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show.  Armory, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Dec.  13-14 — -Connecticut  Bornological 
Society,  thirty-second  annual  meeting, 
Unity  Hall.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Dec.  13-10 — Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dec.  13-16 — Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  Poultry 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tented.  W rite  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  *****  o airy  farms.  22  S.  124  Sb.  Phil*..  P*. 


The  big  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  Spring  pig-  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  W.  XV  IS  1  MAN,  p.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hummelstonn.  Pa. 


BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  Whites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loaf,N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees  J 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yarfi 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


idlers  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  alt  ages,  from  A.  R. 
■Inins,  priced  for  notch  -ale.  Accredited  Herd  No.  IfiiiW. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  D.  HeFOREST.Amsterdam.N.T. 


„  Big  type.  Best  B  iood 
5  liDes.  fC  SS,  Prepaid. 
EWVtbLE,  Pi  R.  No.  3 


Chester  Whiles  and  O.I.C 

GEO.  F.  GK1FFIE 


0  1  f*  ’»  B’F  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free, 
.  I.  U.  3  t  No. -I  Pigs,  fio.50  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Senec*  Falls,  N.  r. 


eg.  O.  I.  C.  und  Chester  White  Pig-. 

I  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvil'JE. 


BARGAINS:  HOLSTEIN  bred.  $85. 

Heifer  calves,  835  to  S50,  according  to  age.  Ten 
cows.  8150  to  8-00.  Top  notch  breeding. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Muunsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Big  Type  Polands  Send  to  G.  S.  Hall  F*2mo*LE 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Tigs  for  sale.  They  please  others 
and  will  please  you.  Write  for  reduced  December  prices. 


FOR  SALE  iSSSgggS  HOLSTEINS 

three  to  five  years  Md  .  Ormsby.  Pontine  and  Komdyke 
breeding  —  enormous  producers.  several  now  due  to 
freshen,  tuberculin  tested,  fully  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  A.  lion  El,!..  Howell*.  Orange.  Co.,  N.  V. 

TO  miles  West  N.  Y.  C.  on  Erie  R  R. 


A  few  very  choice  young  registered  boars  ready  for 
service.  $35  to  S50  each.  Photos  sent  if  deiired. 
Also  bred  gilts  and  pigs  that  will  make  yon  money. 
All  registered.  Tell  ns  tvliat  you  want  and  we  will 
quote  you  priees.  THE  CASSEl  NURSERY,  Mantua.  Ohio 


Registered  DU RO CS 


Suckling  pigs  from  Champion  tow  at  Rochester.  N 
H  810.  Service  Boars.  Gilts. 

WM.  NELSON  -  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass. 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

NFortonville,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


Special- BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 


A  few  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Fur  SjIiDUROC  Fall  PIGS 

Either  sex.  8”  each.  July  pigs  8  815  each. 
JOHN  P.  BAKTLES  -  Fleruing-ton,  N.  J. 


T">  1 1  DOP6  Orion  and  -Sensation  Breed 

Ad  ages  for  sale 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


J.  Team  of  Belgian  Hear y weights 


Show,  North  .Jersey  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Club.  S.  J.  Hammerstein,  Hillsdale,  N. 
J.,  secretary. 

Dec.  1S-21  —  Winter  Farmers’  Week, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Jan.  2-Feb.  23 — New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream  mak¬ 
ing. 

Jan.  16-12.  1923 — New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Winter  meeting. 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12,  1923 — Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting.  Frederick.  Md. 

.Tan.  16,  1923  — -  New  York  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Yates  Hotel.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-19.  1923  —  Farm  Products 

Show.  New  Jersey  Farmers'  Week.  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  Armory.  Trentdn.  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-20.  1923 — Agricultural  Week. 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1S-20.  1923— New  Ilaveu  County 
Poultry  Club,  Inc.,  anuual  show.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Secretary.  E.  A.  Todd, 
301  Federal  Building,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27.  1923 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Feb.  21-23,  1923 — Eastern  meeting. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


To  this  end  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
bring  seller  and  buyer  together.  It  is  not 
even  enough  to  effect  the  sale.  We  reject 
advertising  every  week  (hat  we  see  in 
publications  of  every  class,  and  volumes 
of  it  in  the  agricultural  press,  because  it 
discourages  trade  instead  of  promoting  it. 
An  exchange  through  a  fake  advertise¬ 
ment  or  through  one  that  promises  what 
it  does  not  perform  is  entirely  non-pro¬ 
ductive.  Instead  of  a  conservation  it  is 
a  waste,  and  makes  enemies  instead  of 
friends.  It  is  a  public  menace.  We  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  paper  just  as  we 
would  close  the  door  of  our  home  in  the 
face  of  a  sneak  thief.  Some  safeguard 
must  be  provided  before  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  buyer  and  seller  can  proceed  with 
negotiations  and  exchange  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  square  deal  to  both.  Some¬ 
times  even  a  farmer  desiring  to  advertise 
demurs  at  furnishing  personal  statement 
and  references,  but  reflection  shows  this 
to  he  necessary  that  we  may  guarantee 
that  he  will  give  any  one  of  our  200.000 
subscribers  or  of  our  1.000.000  readers  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  goods  for  every  dollar 
in  tbe  check.  That  is  the  policy  that 
makes  ready  trade  between  our  friends. 
In  the  30-odd  years  of  our  leadership  in 
this  policy,  advertising  has  developed 
from  the  slums  of  disrepute  to  the  high 
plane  of  a  profession.  In  its  highest 
ideals  and  practice  it  has  created  a  r*>al 
productive  enterprise. 

Farmers  like  Mr.  Reagan  are  coming 


Pnre  bred.  8  weeks 

TWELVE  DOLLARS  PAIR 
R.  F.  n  1  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


George  Walter 


FOR  SALE — 25  PURE  BRED  DUROC  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old  for  Five  Dollars  each. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore.  Fa. 


Jersey*  For  Sale— Cows,  Heifers  and  HeiferCalves 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  At  price* 
that  will  insure  their  rale.  Come  and  Bee  them. 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J- 


DUROCS — September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N  Y 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  FERRETS 

killing  rats.  Any  quantity.  Send  (or  price.  TNIMMAL'S 
raULTOI  SUPPLI  *«0  PET  SHOP.  HO  W.  Main  St.,  lulnln,  0.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


r  FERRETS 

^  pairs  or  dozen 

Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

DOMAM8 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wxshinitanville.  N.T. 


for  killing  rats.  Also  huoUns  rabbits. 
Instruction  book  and  price  lift  free. 

Levi  Fnrneworth  Sew  Lnidoa.  Obi* 


Ferrets 


For  Sili-ShortHorn  Bull 

WALTER  HUNT  Roxodilo  Firms  I 


Luke  Shore  kennel, 
lllmrod.  New  York 


eg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calve*.  O.  I.  C.  Pigo.  Pure 
I  Bronze  Turkey*.  J.  H.  Wheaton,  PalnUd  Po*t,  I.  T. 


Scotch  Shepard  Pups  TO  SHIP 

Males.  e*>  s  Females.  ♦S.  F.  A.  Sweet,  Smyrna.  N.Y. 


Qedlxreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  wod  inte  ligent 
«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  MtOS.  Orovr  ill,.  P». 


0 anioiararl  lurakirao  from  Federal  tested. fully  accre- 
n6glST8r60  Ayrsnires  dited  herd  Two  service  buns. 

Cow s,heifers  and  heifer  calvtts  PENNT  ***»NEN.  r«ru,»*rmnnt 


ON  SALE— Two  Fine  Police  Fannie*  Mules.  435 
•aeh.  Mbs.  A.  M  B1S8KI.L.  XxwToWS.  COSK  Tel.  Z-11 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  contains  :4  i-h.tii 1 1  ions. 

Also  a  male  Irish  Terrier  puppy.  Mead.  Vmeniu.  Y  Y. 


-e.  Shropshire  Itiim*  and  Ewe*,  all  ages,  well  cov¬ 
ered.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson.  Sew  York 


Sale  or  Exchange— Airedale  Female  Puppy 

1»  Weeks  old.  Registered  amt  LVdigree.  \  alue  N20. 
E  R  HUMMER  &  CO.  frenchtawa  N  J.  S.  No.  1 


Apply,  OPHIKViKM 
I'urrhasr,  JCe„  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


Wooletl  to  -lose.  cV:  Ewe*  IT  BAR¬ 
GAINS.  l«Ro»C  Bower  ludltwville, N.T 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


For  Sale-*  'KSr*  Polici 

of  •’  Strongheart  "  of  the  Movi 


'OR  SALE  K etc-  Oxford  Down  Yearling  Rain. 

L.  P.  GIFFORD  -  v*llkt  Falls.  Sew  York 


vk  of  T.  H.'s  standing  favorites  coil- 
i'd  some  cowboys  who,  after  catching 
posed  horse  thief,  discovered  to  their 
ay  that  they  had  caught  and  exe- 
i  the  wrong  man.  One  among  them 
had  a  reputation  for  tact  was  se- 
d  h>  break  the  news  to  the  victim’s 
Arc  you  the  wife  of  Jake  Smith?** 
impromptu  diplomat  began.  '‘Yes." 
.vomatl  replied.  “No.  ye  aiu't.  neither; 
re  iiis  widow,"  proceeded  the  tactful 
"1  have  his  body  out  yonder  iu  the 
>n.  We  hung  him  for  hoss.  lifting, 
there's  no  need  to  feel  bad  about  it. 
found  out  after  that  be  was  not  the 
we  wins  looking  for.  The  joke  is  on 
— Credit  Lost. 


I’lTPI  KS  Shipped  on  approval  from  re¬ 
gistered  stock.  Circular  for  prices. 

f.  ■.  f  001E.  Pi  0*  S  PRINCU  AU  KENNELS,  Jellrrson,  N.T. 


Airedale 


AIREDALES.  CORNELIUS  V.  FLY.  Sotiatnv.  Pa. 


For  SaleTAJ„AKtRR6oAoM^  Toggenburg  Buck, $5 

Three  Quart-Milk  l>oe  lured)  815. 

M.  BAYERD0RFIR  -  Huuuenat  Park.  New  York 


HONOUSMIRED  FOX  NOUNO,  IS  mas  old  IVasrle  and  rabbit 
hounds,  cheap.  Description  free.  CHAS.  TOTH,  Mcndoxoa,  Md. 


S  Nubian  And  Toggeubur*:  grades. 
Bight  females  two  unties.  Extra 

NIUIT  IUMIAI.L.  No rili  Ki»or.  N.Y. 


Eo  bred  to  freshen  in  April 
0  370;  Bucks.  Sr»o. 

SHANPIES.  8.  0  i.  Narmlawn.  P*. 


EBLUN6 
Madl*on,  N .  3. 


Milch  Goats-Cheap 


HEASONABLE. 

TV,  RAN  DEI.  Oxford.  CoAQ. 


Driving  Goal*  and  Sulkies 


1454 
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I  epent  SO 
Vara  in  perfect¬ 
ing  thie  T onic. 
Gilbert  Hess. 
M.D..  D.V.S. 


_  Make  Youv 

MILKERS  PAY 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  her  full  capacity 

— if  you  look  well  to  her  ration,  her  health, 
her  appetite  and  her  digestion. 

Balance  the  ration.  Feed  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  or  their  equivalent,  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal,  clover  hay,  alfalfa,  silage — pasture  in 
season. 

Remember,  the  better  the  appetite  the 
greater  the  food  consumption,  the  greater  the 
milk  production. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Keeps  Cows  Healthy  Makes  Cows  Hungry 

It  conditions  cows  to  turn  their  ration  of 
grain,  hay  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonics.  Quassia  produces  appetite,  aids 
digestion.  Salts  of  Iron  keeps  the  blood  rich. 
There  are  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Diuretics 
for  the  kidneys,  to  help  throw  off  the  waste 
materials  which  so  often  clog  the  cow’s  system. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving.  Feed  it  be¬ 
fore  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  GUARANTEED. 

25-Ib.  Pail  $2.25  100-lb.  Drum  $8.00 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Honest  goods — honest  price — why  pay  more? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


Sand  for 
Cataloi 


FARM  WAGONS 

L  Hi«:h  or  low  wheels-  - 
steel  or  wood— widb 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wajron  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
„  any  running  gear. 

Catalog  11  lustra  tod  in  cote**  fra* 
rOMtrlcWliMl  Co.,  48  Dm  SL.Quioey,IU. 


85  ACRES 


all  fruit;  3  in  lira  SO.OOtt  inhabitants  ; 
sales.  125, 000  yearly;  *<>5.000;  terms 
HARRY  VAIL  Warwick,  New  York 


C»VE  VOIID  DADWC  fences,  posts,  rope,  etc.  Merely 

oil  It  IUUIV  DAlVild  use”  HOME”  brand  WOOil 
PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon.  #1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


mes  way 

Bam  Equipment 

Fort  Atkinson,  Win  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ||  better  BAH.Ns"i 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  t 


"•MV 


nip! 
Mail ! 
am  in¬ 
terested  m: 
Stanchions  I  I 
Stalls  11  Cups  |1 
Manure  Carrier  1 1 
Please  send  me 
books  on  building 
plans  1  1 


Name 
AUdrest... 


THE  day  you  install  Jamesway  Equip¬ 
ment  in  your  barn,  that  very  day  it  will 
begin  to  make  and  save  money  for  you  l 

Lowers  Cost — Increases  Production 

Jamesway  Equipment  provides  the  comfort,  clean¬ 
liness,  and  protection  your  cows  need  and  want 
for  maximum  milk  production.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  have  paid  and  are  today  paying  for 
their  equipment  with  the  money  it  makes  and 
saves  for  them.  Jamesway  drinking  cups  alone 
make  them  an  extra  profit  of  $8  to  $12  per  cow 
per  year!  You  too,  can  make  this  profit  I 

Helpful  Books  on  Dairying 


Jamesway  Easy  Paymenl  Plan 

makes  It  possible  for  any 
dairyman  to  install  this 
labor-saving,  milk-in¬ 
creasing  equipment  now. 
Equip  yourself  to  make 
more  money  next  year. 
Pay  for  your  equipment 
out  of  the  extra  profits 
made  possible  by  it!  Write 
us  today.  Set  your  feet  on 
the  bigger  profits  road  I 


Wehavepublished  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  on  how  to 
build  the  dairy  barn,  how 
to  arrange  the  interior  to 
save  you  time  in  doing 
your  chores,  how  to  equip 
for  big  production,  etc. 
Write  us  fully  about  your 
problem  so  that  we  may 
send  you  the  literature 
you  will  need 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairying  and  Farm  Fertility 

I  own  a  lfiO-nerp  farm  in  a  very  good 
dairying  section  of  Putnam  Cnuuty,  N. 
Y.  The  land  is  fertile  atui  well  watered 
and  has  been  kept  in  the  best  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  property  is  equipped  for  dairy 
farming,  having  large  euw  barn,  milking 
machine,  milk  cooling  room.  etc.  For 
special  reasons  I  sold  off  nil  my  cows  two 
years  ago.  and  1  want  to  know  what  to 
do  now  to  keep  up  my  farm  and  not  lose 
money.  Is  it  advisable  to  buy  cows  now 
around  the  prevailing  price  of  $100  each? 
Won't  I  lose  as  much  through  the  les¬ 
sened  value  of  my  rows  in  the  Spring  as 
I'll  make  on  the  milk?  But  if  I  don’t 
buy  cows  and  get  fertilizer  from  them, 
how  can  I  keep  up  my  land?  I  have  fine 
pasture  on  the  farm,  and  cut  ,10  toms  of 
nay  from  the  place,  which  of  course  I 
don’t  want  to  sell,  and  thus  have  nothing 
to  put  back  on  the  laud.  Would  it  be 
better  to  buy  heifers  or  small  calves  and 
just  raise  them  over  the  Winter  to  turn 
my  hay  into  manure?  r.  s. 

New  York. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  engage  only  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  dairy  business  I  should 
advise  the  purchase  of  heifer  calves  or 
yearlings.  These  youngsters  will  con¬ 
sume  your  roughage  and  convert  the  hay 
and  corn  into  manure  that  can  he  spread 
on  the  tillable  land.  They  can  he  turned 
to  pasture  in  the  Spring  and  sold  as 
springers  when  they  are  old  enough  or 
ready  to  freshen.  The  buying  of  cows  at 
present  prices  and  the  disposing  of  them 
in  the  Spring  would  involve  the  very  ob¬ 
jection  you  mention,  viz.,  that  their  de¬ 
preciation  would  be  quite  as  much  as  any 
profit  that  might  accumulate  from  the 
sale  of  milk  during  the  Winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  desire  to  go  into  the 
dairy  busiuess  and  stay  in  the  dairy 
business  I  believe  that  the  man  who  stays 
by  dairying  through  thick  and  thin  will 
always  in  the  end  come  out  victorious. 
It  is  the  man  who  goes  iu  when  prices 
are  high  and  is  forced  to  sell  out  when 
prices  are  low  that  is  the  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  dairy  business. 

While  it  is  true  that  milk  is  relatively 
low  in  price  and  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  surplus  of  this  product,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  there  is  an  ample  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  cost  of  feed  and 
the  priee  of  milk  for  the  man  who  is 
well  established  iu  the  dairy  business.  It 
is  the  inexperienced  and  inefficient  man 
•who  must  eventually  get  out  of  the 
business. 

If  you  have  excellent  pasture  and  good 
housing  facilities  il  is  my  belief  that 
(here  is  good  money  in  assembling  and 
growing  young  stock.  The  labor  involved 
is  not  great,  and  if  the  heifers  are  mated 
to  a  bull  of  good  breeding  and  are  bred 
so  as  to  freshen  when  dairymen  want  to 
buy  dairy  cows  one  can  always  find 
buyers. 

Dairy  farming  will  always  survive  and 
prevail  in  eastern  territory  and  iu  the 
section  where  your  farm  is  located.  It 
is  the  only  system  of  farming  that  will 
equalize  the  labor  load,  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  provide  a  constant  income  for 
the  dairyman.  It  cannot  be  successful, 
however,  unless  the  herd  is  rigidly  culled 
and  only  profitable  producing  cows  are 
maintained.  The  crime  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  today  is  not  necessarily  a  surplus 
of  milk  or  the  low  price  of  milk,  but 
rather  a  surfeit  of  poor  cows  fed  on  poor 
feeds  and  improperly  cared  for  during 
their  dry  period.  I  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  the  hay  and  other 
products  off  the  farm  and  attempt  to 
maintain  the  fertility  through  purchasing 
commercial  fort ilizers. 


Improving  a  Ration 

In  the  following  ration  for  Cows  could 
I  substitute  eormneal  for  the  gluten  and 
hominy,  and  in  what  proportion?  If  not, 
could  you  give  me  a  ration  that  docs  use 
eormneal.  1  have  stalks  and  clover  ha.v  ; 
200  lbs.  hominy.  200  lbs.  bran,  110  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  loO  lbs,  cottonseed,  100  lbs. 
oats,  100  lbs.  gluten.  fi.tr. 

Ira,  N.  V. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  substitute  Oorn- 
meal  for  the  hominy,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  eliminate  the  gluten,  then  I  should  in¬ 
crease  i he*  cottonseed  meal  to  1 T- »  lbs. 
and  the  linseed  meal  to  150  lbs.  Even 
this  ration  would  be  rather  deficient  in 
■protein.  A  better  combination  would 
consist  of  250  lbs.  eormneal.  200  lbs. 
bran.  150  lbs.  linseed.  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  oats.  This  to  be  fed  in 
conjunction  with  some  legume  bay. 


RawFurs- 

WANTED 

We  want  your  raw  Furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it’s  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 

w  E  have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER,  Inc. 

126  West  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


Urn 


We  pay  highest  cash  pric  -  for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat.  Raccoon,  lied  Pox. 
Fancy  Furs  a  specialty  includ¬ 
ing  SI  l  ve  i  ami  t’l'n-i  F  ix. 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  K.-i.  is70. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns. in, I  li'ioral  policy  are  now' 
bringing  us  shipments  fioin  all  North  Amciloi  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Semi  f.o*  free  Price  l.i.si.  Atklivo 
M.  J  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N  Y.  Oepr.  20 

Raw  Furs  Wanted  «.  /VrVuA 


Y  Here  it  isl  My  new  catalog  of  Fence.  iPffP 

J  Ro<*fini?  end  Kainta. Send  for  »t  ttxley.U' •  ftdMh 
free.  Killed  with  raorray-eavin*  biruain*. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY.  FREIGHT  PAID  fgjffj 

Orar  half  million  farmer*  eave  money  boy- 

inff  from  Brown— you  can  too.  Sand  for/r#*  Catalog. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 

K  Department  4305  Clivtlind,  Ohio 


r  BQowNs^mMm 
NEWFENCeS* SB 

CATALOG  fence 


GATES 

POSTs 

ROOFIKO 

PAINT 


S  Test  Fence 
tt  for  Quality 

No.  6  of  Suries 

Prove  this-  Two  types  of 
steel  are  used  in  wire  fence-  Bes- 
aotnor  end  Open  Hearth  Wlt?  from 
Opon  Hearth  aUioI  iu  •Uotigoi  end  Uioro 
durnhl*;  It  (a  fro*r  from  impurities, 
ttaraemor  w1r«*  may  look  a*  r«xxl.  but 
any  c!  Urn  tares  Levi  authority  will  ten  you 
It  la  not.  Only  Open  Hriifili  steel 
in  tiiod  tn  KMf’lRl;  fitters.  Thlf  is  a 
part  of  nor  guaranty*-  on  are  safa 
in  Ontario*.  Baitrf  order  today-  Read 
Tent  No.  S  next  «V  '«k. 

Bond  Ste:l  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  St-  Adrian,  Mlcfij 


A  Rod 

\J-Vpj 


Id  Direct  fivmFactorq| 

Our  new  Belling  plan  Doves  you  big 
money.  Same  High  quality.  Frices  10%  lower. 
POPP  Write  for  fro.  couloir  allow  ilia  liow  you  can 
*  NOW  buy  Ktmoin  Kune.  —  Gat*. — 

I'o.U— Roofing  and  Palnta,  at  price,  that  will  aorpriao  you. 
PEERLESS  WIRE  ■  FENCE  CO..  D.,l  1105  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


I  Suvad  24  c 

White,  V  eruoti.  Ill 


Rod.”  'v rites  E.  F. 
You,  too,  can  ave. 

Ws  f»ay  the  Fralahl  Writ-  for  Free 
Catalog  or  Farm.  Poultry .  I-nvn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  £10,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anti  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Does  Poultry-keeping  Pay? 

Or,  the  question  might  he  stated  thus: 
Can  a  man  of  ordinary  ability,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  make  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  family  on  a  small  farm  by  keep¬ 
ing  hens?  Of  course  he  expects  the  farm 
to  produce  hi  h  milk,  butter,  potatoes, 
pork,  fruits  and  garden  stuff,  depending 
for  liis  money  crop  on  the  liens.  They 
are  to  pn.v  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  all  cash  expenses. 

That  is  a  very  vital  question  to  many  a 
middle-aged  man  who  reliazes  that  ad¬ 
vancing  age  will  soon  cause  him  to  lose 
his  job.  ami  he  wonders  if  poultry-keeping 
on  some  of  the  cheap  farms  lie  sees  ad¬ 
vertised  is  the  solution  of  his  problem. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that  so  many 
atttempt  if.  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
business  whatever,  expecting  to  succeed. 
And  many  of  them  do  succeed,  and  find 
a  comfort  and  sense  of  safety  on  the  farm 
that  they  never  knew  in  the  city. 

With  increasing  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  ho  increases  the  size  of  his  thick, 
and  has  a  balance  to  put  in  the  savings 
bank,  again  the  proverbial  “rainy  day. 
But  actual  figures  is  what  we  all  want. 

What  are  men  doing  in  the  way  of 
profit  and  loss  in  poultry  keeping  now  ! 

Last  year  the  poultry  department  of 
Cornell  College  had  actual  records  kept 
on  33  farms  in  Ike  Hudson  River  Valley. 
These  records  leave  no  room  for  guess¬ 
work;  they  are  very  exact;  I  presume 
kept  on  forms  prepared  by  the  poultry 
department. 

The  records  were  kept  through  the  en¬ 
tire  year  1920-1023,  from  November  1  to 
October  30.  Five  of  the  poorest  flocks 
out.  of  S3  showed  an  actual  loss,  when  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  invested  was  added 
to  all  other  charges.  The  average  loss 
per  flock  was- a  little  over  $11.  This  was 
after  crediting  the  birds  with  all  the  eggs 
and  meat  consumed  by  the  families.  The 
average  number  of  hens,  208;  egg  produc¬ 
tion  per  hen.  125. 

A  Better  Showing. — The  next  23 
farms  do  much  better.  Although  more 
than  twice  as  many  hens  were  kept,  the 
per  cent  of  mortality  was  reduced  nearly 
one-half.  The  reports  give  the  items  iu 
detail,  but  it  would  make  this  article  too 
long  to  do  that,  so  I  will  give  the  totals 
only. 

Receipts  for  eggs,  meat,  chicks, 
stock,  manure,  and  increase  of 

inventory,  were . $4,93o.92 

Expenses,  food,  etc .  3,277.43 

Plant  income  . $1,G5G.49 

Deduct  interest  on  average  cap- 

ital  .  231  .GO 

Labor  income . . $1,424.89 

Consumed  in  the  house  were : 

Eg-s  .  78.00 

Meat  .  ---So 


This  should  he  added  to  the  ^  _ 
labor  income,  making. .  .  .$1,525.  i  < 
Average  number  of  hens,  482.fi;  labor 
income,  per  hen.  $2.95 ;  egg  production, 
per  hen.  135.7. 

A  »Still  Better  Showing. — Now  we 
come  to  the  five  best  flocks.  Larger  num¬ 
bers  were  kept  ;  it  had  become  a  “busi¬ 
ness'’  with  these  farms.  The  average 
flock  was  852  birds;  egg  production  pet- 
hen,  148.2.  >  _ 

Average  capital  invested . -- 

Receipts,  eggs  alone .  5.230,. m 

Meat  .  . .  om 

Stock  . 

Manure  . .<8 

Miscellaneous  .  104 .41  j 

Increase  of  inventory . 4, 198.fi->  1 


Total  receipts . 

Expenses  . 


$11,157.42 
,  .  7.028.83 


Plant  income  . J28.57 

Interest  on  average  capital .  419.10 


Labor  income . $5, 1 09.47 

To  this  should  be  added:  _ 

Iggs  consumed  .  >810' 

[eat  consumed  . .  •  •  o.t.ofi 

The  labor  income,  per  hen.  $4,3.* ;  grain 
ud  mash,  per  hen.  82.2*>;  total  feed 
List,  per  lieu.  $2.44.  Average  price  for 
uirket  eggs,  $0.544 ;  for  hatching  eggs, 
er  dozen,  $1.50.  „  . 

It  will  he  noted  that  nearly  all  the 
iconic  was  made  from  eggs  and  meat  at 
uirket  prices,  and  the  increase  iu  in- 

entory.  .  . 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  was 
iu>  year  1920-21  of  highest  prices.  rlhe 
xtra  profits  of  those  years  has  made 
may  start  into  the  poultry  business  who 
re  not  qualified  for  success  in  it.  1  he 
esult  will  be  an  overproduction  of  eggs, 
nv  prices  and  disappointment  and  loss 
o  many.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
liis  as’ society  is  now  organized;  some 
inie  wc  may  find  a  better  way. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Gapeworms  and  Turkeys 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
turkeys  spread  gapeworms  among  chick¬ 
ens?  1  aui  anxious  to  try  some  turkeys, 
i>ut  do  not  want  to  endanger  my  baby 
•hicks.  J.  E. 

Tnckahoe.  N.  Y. 

Gapeworms  are  very  apt  to  infect  soil 
that  has  long  been  occupied  by  any  kind 
if  poultry,  but  turkeys  are  not  more 
ipt  to  spread  the  worms  and  their  eggs 
than  are  other  fowl.  or.  perhaps,  oven 
tiirds.  It"  ,voU  find  gapeworms  among 
rour  baby  chicks,  you  need  not  necessarily 
alamo  your  turkeys  for  their  presence, 

M.  B.  la. 


Any  Size  or  Style 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
V  2,3,4,6,8,12,16, 
Vi  22  and  30  H-P 


f' When  You  Want  It 


4, 6, 8  and  12  H-P 

In  This  Style 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms— /Is  You  Wish{ 

I  MAKE  it  easy  for  you  to  get  the  exact  kind  of 

n  pnwpr  rio1  vnn  want  nnH  tVip  eivp  van  want  ^ 


1  a  power  rig  you  want,  and  the  size  you  want. 
I  can  usually  ship  the  same  day  I  receive  your 
order.  I  guarantee  what  you  get  against  defects  in  < 
material  and  workmanship  for  the  life  of  the  outfit.  ^ 
You  can  buy  for  cash  or  on  any  terms  fair  for  both. 

I  ship  anywhere  in  U.S.  on  this  plan— direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  or  from  ourbranch  houses — and  save  you  money, 


WITTE  Vi/ 
Portable  Saw  Rig 


The  above  rig  is  a  big  capacity  WITTE  Horse- 
Portable  Cut-off  Saw  for  sawing  cordwood,  or 
pole  wood.  Men  are  making  money  with  these 
outfits  all  over  the  country.  With  a  6-horse  it 
is  easily  possible  to  saw  60  to  80  cords  of  cord- 
/  wood  into  stove  length  in  a  day. 

Larger  sizes  will  saw  all  the 
wood  you  can  get  to  them. 

N.  Ready  to  ham  on  the  job 
V*I  ITC  \  begin  work.  Complete 
SgSe  EU  lo  \  description  and  prices  by 
|£3S  ♦  \  return  mail  free. 


WITTE  Engines 

and  Outfits 


Have  been  on  the  market  for  (f 
36  years.  Since  building  my 
first  engine  in  1886  the  WITTE  R 

factory  has  grown  to  be  one  of  VS 

the  largest  in  the  world — theVYY/Jr1 
only  engine  factory  of  its  size  oper^*^  The 
ated  throughout  its  business  life  by  the  man 
who  started  it.  I  am  proud  of  this  record, 

because  it  could  not  have  been  made  without  a 
reliable  product.  We  are  constantly  adding  NEW 
IMPROVEMENTS — building  for  the  future, 
giving  BETTER  SERVICE  TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

WITTE  Improved 
TREE  SAW 

At  low  cost  additional 
you  can  now  get  the  new  11  AiWifc 
WITTE  Tree  Saw  Equip-  1501  7 
ment  —  quickly  changes  '■  4 

Log  Saw  to  Tree  Saw  as  / 
shown  at  right.  Goes  M  1^ 
anywhere — cuts  high  or  I 
low.  C.  J.  Flaig.  Minn.,  I 
writes:  **  Knocked  down 
60  large  cottonwood  trees 
in  7  hours."  Saws  down  trees  any  size. 

WITTE  Power 
BUZZ  SAWS  ws 

3  S  izes  __  f 


EM  UP7  New  Improved 
S — '  WITTE  log  Saw 


The  WITTE  Log  Saw  made 
good  right  from  the  jump— 


Arm  Swing  movement — Lever  J77 

Clutch  Control  in  starting  and  \r  i  V. 
stopping — Force  Feed  and  Re-  rrom 

versible  Wheels,  Now  the  new  improvements  make  it 
150  better,  adding  but  little  to  the  price.  The  new  Log 
Saw  Engine  burnB  Kerosene,  Gasoline.  Distillate  or 
Alcohol.  The  non-spill  hopper  prevents  waste  of  cooling 
water  when  elevating  rig.  or  in  going  over  rough  ground. 
Saw  finishes  cut  in  horizontal  position.  The  steel  axles 
are  more  durable.  Rig  is  much  easier  to  handle,  more 
powerful,  cuts  faster,  can  be  changed  to  Tree  Saw  in  a 
few  minutes.  You  most  cut  them  down  before 
yon  cut  them  up.  Send  for  complete  description  of 
this  latest  improved  Log  Saw — a  rig  yea  rlln  depend  on. 

Write  Your  Nearest  WITTE  Station 

I  can  supply  you  with  just  what  you  want — without  delay.  Ship 
on  wire,  (freight  or  express)  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  First  write  me 
for  catalog  of  outfit  you  are  interested  in.  Address  your  letter  or 
post  card  to  nearest  WITTE  Station,  as  given  below.  You  will  get 
a  reply  by  return  mail  if  your  inquiry  is  properly  addressed.  Be 
sure  to  specify  what  you  want,  so  I  can  quote  you  lowest  price. 

j  WITTE  Engine  Works 

1899  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAWS 

’EM 

DOWN' 


(Tell  Me  What  You  Wish— Size  and  Style) 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres..  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 


fal  t.o.b.  From 

w  K.  C.  Pittsburgh.  fSO.66  I  TT 

Built  in  three  Blzes — stationary  only—  'v*  I  I 

for  sawing  or  for  belt  work.  Swing  saw  table  J-  -3^ 

low*  both  hands  free  to  feed  saw— no  levers  to  pull. 

Saw  do.,  not  awing.  Complete  with  belt,  brace  rods,  engine 
akids  and  circular  saw.  Ready  to  attach  to  wagon,  truck,  sled* 
or  timbers.  Every  farm  should  have  one  of  these  fast¬ 
cutting  outfits.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 


Portable  Saw  Big 


Nam* 


Town 


You  get  more  milk 
and  more  beef  with 
wfrfm  ^ess  ^eec^  fr°m  stock 
'aji.il*1  comlortably  housed 
iira  dry,  sanitary,  vermin- 
proof,  properly  ventilated  bam 
of  Natco  Glazed  Hollow  Tile. 

Easily  erected,  reasonable  first  cost,  no  up¬ 
keep  expense.  Write  Tor  your  copy  of  the 
new  N  ucu  on  the  Farm  Book. 

■NATCO  STILE 


NAFIONAL-HRE  PRODFING  *  COMPANY 

1136  Fin  a  in  Bnini\<:  ::  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


iimu* 


[for  every  pursy 


i 


Lucky  Pene, 


m  MT  Mm  Mm  To  advertise 
m  Engtao, 

•tors,  SWM‘lorsv-1 
foxntrocCC  Gallow&y  m«rcnu^bB  and 
acquaint  you  with  G Allow wr**  Factor} 
to- Farm  P lan  — wc  will  >cod  any 
one  who  write  us.  and  state  whoc  finl 
they  He  -j.terested  in.  a  GnUo- 
v»ay  coEalofcof  Bartr.iins  umi  r 
I  ucky  l  umbo  pencil  free.  Pencil 
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Eggs^Meat 
U.R.Fishefs 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fitk«l  BoxI  ■Hope.lnd. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  atorkinff  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  (.'vanes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  (loose,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rae* 
conn.  Squirrels,  and  all  Idiuls  of  birds  atul  animals, 
WM  J.  MACKKNSKN.  Naturalisl.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


EARLY  TURKEYS  7BP 

Toms.  Sl2;'Heus,  S10.  ALLAN  HORNE,  Cape  Vincent,  N  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkeys 

May  hatch.  Toms,  $10;  Hens.  SB.  Unrelated  trios. 
B.  H.  JACKSON  -  Cnpe  Vincent.  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Reds  te<»rntpsta4 

Fair  won  First  Young  Utility;  Second  and  Third 
Old  Utility;  Third  Young  Exhibition.  Cocker¬ 
els,  85  and  810.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Hartlsnd.  Vermont 


L»rce  Toiilntice  Geese  and  White  SIuscott  DUCKS. 
E.  A.  BENNETT  -  M*N»si}Cas.  New  Jnbsbv 

RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘College  Queen" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cockerels  for  sale  from  record 
hens  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Pure  White  Muscovy  Ducks  ?,* 


Jicot  SI  , New  t,ik  Cilj,  N.T. 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Geese,  “TiSf.I! 

Hares  amt  Dogs.  Catalog  free.  It.  II.  FltEEII,  Telford,  P». 


I  a  ran  Cfnel  C*®®  Poultry,  Turkey*.  Geese. 
Large  OIUCK  Guinea*,  Itanium*,  Pigeon*, 

Stock  and  egg*.  Catalog,  I'lONKBR  tAKUS,  Tel 


Duck*, 
Collie*. 
Telford,  r*. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  niTrKSi 

I’ckln,  Itoueii  und  liunncr  L*  Ly  AkkJ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34 


Pii  DUCKS 


Phoeitfjcville,  Pa. 

America's  Standard 
Strain,  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  ??rVim*3'#iohieblchn 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HirtE  firm,  l>o<i„l«ki,  n.  J, 

TURKEYS 

IVTarmnoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  and  White 
Holland.  Special  low  price  until  Jan. 

Also  BUCKS  and  GEESE. 

EDWIN  SOUBER  :  SELLERS YILLE,  PA. 


u 


tlltty  White  Wy nndotte*  C'ocks.  liens  and  c'ltls 
Moneymakers.  A.  K.  Peirce,  Winchester,  X.  II. 


While  Wi/andntloo  Regal  Dorcas  strata  direct.  Choice 
Dime  nyanooues  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Hens  92.50— *3 
each  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  llll.l„Sen«e*  Kh1I»,N.Y. 

Columbian  Wyandotte*.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  IMI.PH  WOODWARD.  Bo*  3S.  Grafton,  Mom. 


r ‘ " E  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  *5- 


SINGLE  COMB  ' 


\\ .  Brock 
So.  KortrIelit,S.Y, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  r'/Yf'JF'rpr/  C 
R.  C.  RLE.  MINORCA 

Sired  by  pedigreed  males  ;  egg-laying  contest  stock. 
Prices  low.  B.  F.  lJecker,  N.  ri,„»ni  *»*.,  Kidg*wood,  Ji.  1. 

SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29  SellersviLle,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN-BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOR  SALE.  From  the  three  moit  famous  strains 
—Tom  Barron  and  Wyckoff  mated  with  D.  W. 
Young  mnlm  High  Egg  producer*,  combined  with 
Quality,  83  up.  8.  C.  K,  I.  Rods.  Harold  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Owen*  Farm  Strain  Cockerels,  81  up.  All 
bird*  sold  on  a  monoy-baek  guarantee.  Desk  B. 

BUCKINGHAM  POULTRY  FARMS  Lahaska.  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  LEGHORN  FARM 

50  Certified  Cockerels  a . 810,00  each 

100  Pullati,  ready  to  lay.  @ .  3.00  ** 

100  Pullets,  to  lay  in  3-4  rrk* .  1.50  “ 

Clean,  healthy  stock;  no  cull*  or  stunted  birds. 
Barron  strain.  Certified  by  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Two  pound  beauties.  81-30  each. 
BEDDOES  Corn  wall  v  llle,  Now  York 

R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Strain.  Febrih 

ary  and  March  hatched  cockerel*,  41.50  aud  jf,  each. 

94MK8  S.  rKI,  Sunnyalop*  ttrw,  K  >.  tl.  No.  t,  N*>or,th,  hi. 

Highest  Quality  Baby  Chick* 

op.  Barron  and  WycUoff  Whlto  Loghorns, Sheppard  Anco¬ 
na*,  I 'ark*' Barred  Kocka,  Superior  Black  Minorca*.  All 
on  free  farm  range.  Booking  order*  now.  Fre*  cata¬ 
logue  deHorihing  my  champion  llock  average  layers. 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL.  Bo*  It,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa- 

Barron's  White  Wyandotfes  S 

ported  direct  mill  high  record*,  f  I.  mail.  Nfiiithin.  N  T. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  From  trnpnbsted  liens.  S2.50,  $4  mid 
$6  each.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  Elizaville,  New  York.  R.  0. 

50  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Lord  Farm  Strain,  direct;  milk  fed;  free  range.  May 
hatch  tirade  A.  Many  now  laying.  *2.50  each;  91  Id 
take*  nil  J.  W.  O' 3 KILL,  Lakeville,  C  onn. 

s.  C.  RED  COCKERELS  and  Pullets 

Vobei  l'o  ;:S'.»-egg  Htinin.  From  trap  nested  pedigreed 
hen*  Cutlets,  May  hatched,  *3 .40 each.  Cockerels,  *3.  *5, 
♦teach  tMinuy  brook  Farm,  Elizavilie,  ft,  Y.  K.  I>. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PULLETS.  February  and  March 
hatched.  *1.50  up.  Marvel  Homestead.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Bourbon  Red  Toms.  June  batched,  non-relat 
9d  *3,00.  Claude  IJua.y,  tstouy  Creek,  N.  X 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  Cockerels,  G  mos. 
‘•Id;  fine  large  birds;  85  each.  Baby  Chicks, 
oOc  each.  Setting  eggs.  BIAUVELT,  Malawan,  N.  J 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

It  IT  H  E  Cl  4TM  It  l  Good  red.  I  boro  Hn-d*.  Big,  liusky 
SI  N  GLE  COMB  |  bird*.  Shippod  on  approval.  *5  Kacli. 
deli,  vhurg,  Pa.  R.  d  Cnlalpu  Poultry  Farm  . 


V  OU  keep  cows  for  profit,  only.  See 
•*  that  every  animal  is  free  of  lice,  and  you 
will  gain  many  dollars  the  next  few  months 
that  the  lice  have  taken  other  winters. 

The  unpleasant  features  of  harboring  lice 
are  the  most  familiar.  But  the  COST  OF 
THEIR  KEEP  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  They  dig  in  at  the  hair  roots  and 
sap  the  vitality  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  maintain  health  and  increase  milk  yield. 

They  are  no  longer  hard  to  kill.  Gray- 
lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  will  clear  every 
louse  and  mite  from  ALL  your  livestock. 
Shakes  on  from  handy  sifter-top  can;  no 
trouble  at  all  to  apply.  Stainle**  and 
harmless  to  anything  hut  lice.  Kills  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  hog  and  horse  lice,  and 
ticks  on  aheep.  Mix  in  dusting  boxes  for 
poultry.  Endorsed  and  uacd  by  scores  of 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges. 

Kill  all  the  lice  on  your  livestock  NOW, 
before  you  get  overrun.  Get  rid  of  them 
before  they  breed  further. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  is  sold  un¬ 
der  rigid  guarantee  of  “satisfaction  or 
your  money  back,  plus  10#."  Y'ou  tako 
no  chances  at  all.  Farm  size  LOUSE- 
CHASE  $1.00;  poultry  size  50c.  Order  di. 
rect  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Keep  Graylawn  Farm  Scab-Chase 
in  your  stable  to  check  Barn-Itch, 1 
Scabies,  Mange  and  other  skin 
troubles,  $ 1,50  and  75c  packages. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


FISH  MUL 


irl?' 


FEEDING 


Proves  Very  Successful 

in  keeping  the  health  of  your  poultry,  hogs 
find  stock  at  its  best  in  winter  months. 
STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL  provides  necesssary 
proteins  and  minerals.  Made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish,  finely  ground.  Write  today  for 
free,  valuable  feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Write  lor  1922  Booklet. 

Not*  tlie  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  alao,  ventilator  above theswinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lends  is  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Davis- 
ville,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  -sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  euts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


Here  is  one  of  tlia  greatest 
bargains  yon  evors<nv,  Two 
llnnurl  Hhlrts — only  *s.a8 
for  TWO  I  Kaeh  alifrt  bn* 
TWO  laiv«  button  down  Dock* 
i  «ta;  tjotibln  >•  ike*  rclnforOfrd 
j  lieu tu 8-  do  tibia  atitcn#ii  tbroorh- 
4  out.  Cut  ext?*  full  f**r  comfort 
nnrt  w par,  S»nd  no  nmnny 
now.  Pay  puntmnti  only  115  'JH 
plui  pootaffo  on  «krrk*i.  Your 
money  buck  AT  ONl'It  if  you 
>i-6  not  nELIOHTBD.  Pub- 
i  li4hor'9  ffOorwitBd  urotppt*  you, 

»  Colord,  eruy  or  khnkl.  S’I/.bh  M 
to  17.  Specify  Mleo  anil  color. 
Write  NOW.  Only  two  *htrt« 
to  a  custom*  r  tlurintr  thin  BALE. 

F.  V.  FRANKEL 

Dept.  F-4612  30  3-511.  Ave. 
New  York  City 


The  Henyard 


An  Ohio  Woman’s  Hens 

I  have  been  rending  your  paper  for 
some  years,  and  agree  with  everybody 
else  that  it  is  the  best  ever.  Your  advice 
atul  suggestions  are  so  praotienl,  and 
can  be  applied  by  eommon  folks  like  my¬ 
self.  I  have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  poultry  articles,  as  I,  too.  am  a 
beginner,  a  woman  who.  having  no  avail¬ 
able  male  help,  had  to  apply  your  oft-re¬ 
peated  advice.  "Do  it  yourself.'' 

I  began  by  building  my  own  henhouses. 
The  first  was  made  of  old  lumber  from  a 
building  we  had  torn  down.  It  was 
-S.\10  ft.  originally  and  housed,  by  some 
crowding,  75  Barred  Kocks.  Last 
Spring  I  put  on  a  scratch  shed  in  front, 
2SxlO  ft.,  with  plenty  of  windows,  and 
am  housing  100  birds  in  it.  This  Fall  I 
built  a  fine  new  henhouse.  10x2-1  ft.,  and 
have  IS2  pullets  in  that.  I  also  built  an¬ 
other  brooder-house  (the  one  l  built  last 
Spring  was  SxlO  ft.),  16x10  ft.,  and  pur¬ 
chased  two  more  brooder  stoves.  I  in¬ 
tend  trying  m.v  luck  with  1.000  chicks 
next  Spring.  I  raised  better  than  200 
chicks  in  the  small  one  last  .Spring.  I 
did  all  the  work  myself,  with  a  little 
help  in  lifting  the  sills  into  place  in  the 
last  henhouse,  and  a  little  lift  given  me 
in  hurrying  on  the  roof  of  the  last  brood¬ 
er-house  before  a  rain. 

I  do  not  know  as  yet  whether  my  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  a  success  or  not.  for  the  more 
I  learn  the  more  I  see  how  little  I  really 
know.  My  husband  has  had  steady  work, 


weeks  I .  If  was  an  old  shed,  open  to  the 
east.  I  kept  them  in  a  yard,  about  2x10 
ft,,  for  a  week  or  10  days,  then  gave 
them  free  range,  and  they  certainly 
ranged.  I  moved  them  into  their  Winter 
■  pinrters  at  five  weeks  because  the  brooder 
was  foo  small,  and  at  six  weeks  1  picked 
out  four  that  I  thought  a  fair  average, 
and  the  four  tipped  the  scales  at  4%  lbs. 
At  12  weeks  two  cockerels  were  killed, 
and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  ‘heir 
weighing  4>A  lbs.  Ought  I  to  change 
this  line  of  feed?  If  so.  how?  L.  (j.  B. 

Darien  Center,  N.  A". 

I  have  little  doubt  that  much  of  your 
better  success  in  raising  chicks  this  year 
was  because  of  your  feeding  only  hard, 
dry  grains,  in  place  of  wet  mixtures. 
While  Countless  thousands  of  chicks  have 
been  raised  on  corn  meal  alone,  fed  in  a 
more  or  less  sloppy  state,  countless  other 
thousands  have  died  from  the  immediate 
or  remote  effects  of  wet  mashes.  Chicks 
will  not  grow  as  fast  on  hard  grains 
alone,  but  much  fatal  "bowel  trouble” 
will  he  avoided  if  little  chicks  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  outgrow  infancy  without  wet 
mashes.  You  should  give  ground  grain 
now.  however,  if  you  wish  your  chicks  to 
develop  as  fast  as  they  should.  For  this 
purposes  T  know  of  no  better  mixture 
than  the  frequently  suggested  one  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  corumeal.  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  and 
meat  scrap.  This  may  be  kept  before 
your  flock,  dry,  in  hoppers,  from  which 


J.  IFonion’s  Flock 


and  has  supplied  (he  money  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  I  should  be  a  little  dubious  of 
success  if  I  depended  on  the  hens  en¬ 
tirely.  and  certainly  should  md  advise  a 
novice  to  invest  his  all  in  the  poultry 
business,  but  use  the  hens  as  a  side  line 
until  he  gers  going. 

I  am  starting  in  on  a  demonstration 
work  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  "Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  I 
also  bought  live  pen-pedigreed  cockerels 
this  Fall,  which  I  intend  to  mate  with 
60  of  my  best  hens.  I  am  also  lighting 
one  of  my  houses  with  gasoline  lanterns. 
I  haven't  tried  it  long  enough  to  report 
results. 

I  am  also  raising  fruit  on  a  small  scale. 
I  sold  $100  worth  of  strawberries  aud 
$50  of  raspberries  this  year.  $150  worth 
of  old  hens  and  broilers,  and  was  offered 
$400  foe  my  pullets,  so  I  figure  I  have 
made  $700  this  yea",  without  counting 
the  eggs,  which  would  probably  fall  a 
little  short  of  paying  the  feed  bill.  I 
have  kept  no  accurate  account,  but  will 
know  exactly  where  I  stand  another 
year.  If  this  does  not  find  the  waste¬ 
basket  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  come 
out.  I  am  sending  you  pictures  of  my 
first  coops  and  chickens.  The  last  coops 
have  not  been  photographed. 

Ohio.  MRS.  OSCAR  RUFNEB. 


Feeding  Chicks 

For  about  three  years  I  have  tried  to 
start  a  small  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
and  until  last  Summer  have  made  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Each  failure  has.  1  hope,  taught  me 
a  lesson,  but  T  realize  I  am  still  in  the 
first  grade.  This  season  I  received  101 
White  Leghorn  chicks  on  August.  24, 
hatched  August  22,  placed  them  in  a 
homemade  brooder,  heat  from  lamp  pass¬ 
ing  into  and  out  of  the  brooder  through 
coil  of  common  galvanized  cave  spout. 
Bought  5  lbs.  of  prepared  chick  feed,  and 
they  had  that  the  first  day  nr  two,  then 
began  to  put  rolled  oats  before  them,  this 
food  in  a  hopper  That  they  could  go  to 
any  time.  In  this  feed  I  kept  grit  mixed. 
Every  morning  before  I  let  them  out  of 
the  brooder  I  filled  their  water  can  (an 
inverted  pail  in  an  enameled  cake  dish) 
with  fresh  water,  and  I  noticed  that 
water  was  the  first  thing  they  wanted.  1 
was  able  to  get  some  wheat  screenings, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  them  to  eat  it 
tat  about  two  weeks)  I  fed  them  alto¬ 
gether  on  this.  And  have  kept  it  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  believe  1  bad  an  ideal 
place  for  them  and  their  brooder  until 
they  outgrew  the  brooder  (at  about  live 


they  cannot  throw  the  mixture,  or  in  one 
or  more  boxes  for  which  a  grid  of  •'hard¬ 
ware  cloth"  has  been  cut.  This  grid  is 
cut  to  til  loosely  in  t  ho  box  and  is  laid 
directly  upon  the  feed.  The  fowls  eat 
the  dry  feed  through  ihe  meshes  of  the 
wire,  hut  cannot  scratch  ir  out  of  the 
containers.  Or,  an  ordiniary  V-shaped 
trough  may  be  made  and  covered  by  a 
rack  through  which  the  fowls  can  reach 
the  feed.  Such  a  trough  should  be 
raised  above  the  floor  to  keep  litter  from 
being  scratched  into  it.  M.  u.  D. 


Cleaning  Up  After  Disease 

We  have  recently  bought  a  place  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  last  Summer 
we  lost  a  great  many  of  our  small  chick¬ 
ens  and  young  pullets.  We  think  that 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  ground 
that  does  them  harm.  Some  of  them  just 
fade  away,  and  one  or  two  have  been 
found  dead  from  no  reason  at  all.  At 
present  a  few  have  the  roup.  Would  it 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  runs  dug  up 
with  a  fork  and  the  ground  uell  limed? 
Would  it  be  well  to  keep  the  chickens  off 
the  limed  ground  for  a  few  days?  Have 
you  anything  else  to  suggest,  better  than 
above?  The  people  who  had  the  place 
before  us  kept  pheasants  and  rabbits 
where  we  are  keeping  the  chickens.  What 
would  you  suggest  to  do  with  the  small 
coops  fur  one  hen  and  her  brood  in  which 
we  have  kept  sick  chickens?  Would 
paint  be  enough?  U.  C.  C. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  unused  ground  that  you 
can  raise  your  chicks  on,  it  will  he  bet¬ 
ter  to  move  your  coops  to  this.  If  this  is 
impracticable,  spading  and  liming  the  soil 
will  help,  though  it  would  then  be  better 
to  discontinue  its  use  for  one  year  and 
raise  some  crop  upon  if.  Ir  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  till*  soil  has  become  infested 
by  the  organism  that  produces  coc  idiosis 
in  poultry  and  other  small  animals,  this 
disease  being  one  that  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  “fade  away"  of  poultry 
(locks.  Thorough  cleaning  of  the  in¬ 
teriors.  followed  by  a  good  coat  of  fresh 
lime  whitewash,  will  fit  the  coops  for 
future  use.  m.  b.  d. 


Man  in  Need  :  “Lend  me  $20  I  have 
to  go  to  Boston.”  Friend  :  "Why  must 
you  go  there?”  Man  in  Need:  "Just  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  t<>  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  there  on  “How  to  Succeed  in 
Life,*  and  l  haven’t  the  fare.” — New  York 
Herald. 
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Free-Conkeys  Poultry  Book 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


DlOQCn  R n P  1C <1  A  lintliiKStriiin  Hint  wins  InLay- 
Dnnncu  nuuno  inR  conumt,.  v«n  Krt  ortifbd 
Stork  (it  buylnc  A.O.Jon**’  Korku.  .'(I I!  World’B 
OFFICIAL  Iteeoi’d  lor  Barred  Rook  h**n  made  by  a 
member  of  our-winninR  pun  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contort,  Just  remember  It’e  a.  C.  Joinin’  ntrain 
thut  made  and  holds  all  the  world's  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Hock*.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  O.  JONES  -  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  Hie  third  (pullet)  year  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  November  14,  1922:^ 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  0  0 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  II  0 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J .  6  6 

Uarry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  7  9 

Lewis  Farm.  R.  1 .  6  8 

Roselawn  Farm,  N  J .  12  21 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  33  38 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  0  0 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  0  0 

WHITE  WYANDOTTB8 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  0  0 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N,  J . . .  10  13 

K.  C.  Condlet  A  8on,  N.  J .  . 1  I 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  4  4 

K.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J. .  0  0 

8.  C  B.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N,  J .  40  41 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  3  4 

C.  Heed  Ferguson,  N.  J . .  0  1 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  2  4 

Howard  (J.  Taylor.  Jr..  N.  J .  0  1 

R.  W  Tracy.  N.  J .  12  20 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  2  2 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y .  18  34 

ANCONA S 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J...  ...  0  0 

E.  Dittmar.  N.  J .  ...  0  3 

Solomon  Richman.  N.  J .  9  9 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  0  0 

Beck  Egg  Fnrra.N.J .  3  3 

,1.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J . .  10  10 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  1  1 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J.... .  5  3 

A  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J. .  19  22 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  0  0 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J  .  21  29 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  4  4 

Alex  Elchenbaum,  N.  J . .  12  12 

Elgenrauch  &  De  Winters.  N.  J .  9  14 

Plnehnrst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  1  1 

Mattie  U.  Kppete.  N  J .  19  20 

Geo,  K.  Ferris.  Mich .  37  51 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J .  5  5 

Greendale  Farm.  N  Y  .  18  24 

Cbtts.  K.  Grove.  Del .  15  18 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  18  28 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  0  1 

John  J.  He«rdt,  N.  J .  3  3 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  11  15 

A,  B.  Hall.  Conn.  .  l  l 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  73  111 

Frank L.  lingua,  N  J... .  t>  6 

Sami.  Johnston,  N-J  . .  4  4 

George  C- Johnson,  N.  J .  6  7 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  4  4 

Hubert  cj.  Knapp.  N.  Y .  13  15 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N  Y .  5  6 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  2  2 

Hon  Hem  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  10  15 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J.. .  7  8 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y .  9  11 

Herbert  4J  Muxharn,  R.  1  .  0  0 

Meadowedgc  Farm  N.  Y .  12  19 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . .  6  6 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  10  il 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  0  0 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  14  18 

8.  Olsen.  N.J .  18  24 

Pinewoud  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  46 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 12  13 

Oueensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  0  0 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  0  0 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  19  27 

John  K.  Uoessnor.  N  J .  10  19 

Rosebill  Farm.  N  .1 .  5  5 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J .  4  < 

J.  W.  Schreih,  N.  V .  6  0 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  4  4 

A’ K.  Spear.  N.  J .  7  7 

Spring  Lake  Kurin.  N.  J .  17  19 

John  <».  Si  tutu  undo.  N.  J .  51  60 

Matthew  Stotliart.  Jr  .  N,  J  .  0  0 

Willis  K  Stryker.  N.  J. .  4  4 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 40  42 

Wallace  S.  Suydaiu,  N.  J . 26  32 

l'om’s  Pou  try  Farm,  N.  J .  0  0 

J.  R.  Van  Uonten,  N.  J . 2  2 

Gustav  Walters.  NJ  .  5  9 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N  J .  12  22 

Westwood  Poultry  h  arm  N.  J .  5  10 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  21  29 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  2  2 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  19  20 

S.  O.W.  LEGHORN  N,  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantio  Co  M.  P.  A .  16  22 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  4  0 

R.  I.  HKDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  |Assn . 4  4 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  7  8 

K.  L  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn..........  5  6 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

llamnionioii  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn...  10  12 

Uuuterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn .  27  28 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  4  4 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  2  2 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  0  0 

Total  .  964  1  227 


t tviHuMb 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Pai'ks-Franeais  strain.  Husky,  free  range,  April 
hatched.  S3  each;  six,  @2.50  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  Woodstock,  Virginia 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 


1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell 
1st  at  Quincy.  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Circular. 

Kent  Poultry  Farms  -  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


MILLIONS  of  little  chicks  can  be  saved  by 
feeding  them  steam  -cooked  chick  feed  in¬ 
stead  of  raw  and  indigestible  feeds. 

The  H-O  exclusive  steam -cooking  process  makes 
the  feed  wonderfully  easy  to  digest  and  insures  its 
keeping  sweet  and  palatable.  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  “saves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks,” 
so  we  call  it  — 


rnpneeted  Barred  Itoc-kx.  Breeding  cockerels,  pul¬ 
lets.  Catalogue.  Alt!  Ill.  lt  I..  9EARLES,  Bo,  N.  Mlllsnl.  U.  H. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  bird.-i  with  egg 
records  up  to  284  eggs.  Three  hundred  choice 
Cockerels,  March  hatch,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Free  range,  bultermllk-fed,  large,  husky  birds, 
*5.0(1  each;  five  or  more,  *4.00  each  One  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  *4.00  each  ;  rive  or  more,  *3  00  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks— Feb..  Mar.  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  My  book,  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved"  (free  with  all  $10.00  orders),  price  11.00. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Bo*  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Se  w  ieghorn 

■  ^  w  »  ■  ■■  Cocks  &  Cockerels 

@4  each  or  6  for  @30,  while  they  last.  Few  old  hens 
at  @1.50  each.  All  farm  raised  stock  bred  for  eggs. 

CHAS.  D.  BARTHOLOMEW  -  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 


It’s  steam-cooked!  By 
our  exclusive  steam-cooking  / 

process,  the  grains  are  made  / 

easy  to  digest  by  even  the  / 

weakest  chick.  It  prevents  / 

bowel  trouble,  white  diar-  * 
rhea  and  kindred  ailments.  /  The 

/  H-O 
/  Cereal 
/  Co.,  Inc. 
/  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


lt*s  wholesome  !  Made 
only  from  choicest  quality 
cut -oatmeal,  cracked  com, 
wheat,  kaffir-corn  and  peas, 
all  cut  to  pin-point  fineness. 
No  chaff  or  screenings, 
therefore  no  loss  or  waste 
in  feeding. 

It’s  balanced!  Exactly 
the  right  combination  to 
provide  maximum  muscle, 
bone,  feather  and  energy- 
producing  elements. 


C.  Hr.  «nd  Eng.  TV,  Leghorn*.  Extra  quality.  Cat¬ 
alog  R  98.  Veru  Fulton  -  Gallipoli-,  Ohio 


C  r  WhitP  I  enhiirns  HEAVr  laving  strain 

O,  L.  nllllv  Ltyuui  US  0(|0  selected  breeder* 
SI. 75  each,  delivered.  Several  hundred  late  May 
pullets  weighing  about  3  lbs.  SI  50  each,  delivered. 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr,  Eatuntowu.  N.  J. 


It’s  guaranteed !  Life 
Saver  Steam  -  Cooked 
Chick  Feed  is  guar¬ 
anteed  never  to  y 
become  sour  or  / 

musty.  /  SEND  ME 

j  FREE  sample. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Life-Saver  ,  price  and  literature 
Steam  -  Cooked  Chick  Feed  ,  on  your  Life  -  Saver 
or  mail  the  coupon  today.  /  Steam  -  Cooked  Chick 

/  Feed. 

Feed  Dept.  6  ^ 

The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.  '  Name . 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  / 


Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Sunny  ('rest  and  Cornell  Strain,  S3. 50  to  815. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

COLO  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM.  Java  Village,  N  V.  Box  E 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalogued  Price  List.  C.  M.  PACE  A  SONS.  Bor  199  Belmar,  n.  J. 


ER8EY  BLACK  GIANT  Cockerell,.  5nios.de! 
line,  large  birds  ;  84  each.  III. it  Vl  l.T,  Niiavu,  V.  J 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  Pullets.  $2.50  and  $3  each.  Yearling 
Hens.  S2.25  each.  Cockerels.  54  each.  All  excellent 
breeding  stock.  Circular.  B.  Quackenbush.  Darien.  Conn. 


Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  or  a  270-egg  hen  (Official  record). 
$n  and  *iu.  Olbcr  cockerels,  to  and  *7  each.  Hatching 
Eggs  *lu  p-v  100.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Crnryvllte,  N.Y, 


A  MONEY-MAKER  because  it  is  a  life  saver 
to  chicks.  Chick  welfare  depends  on 
uniform  temperature  and  pure  air.  The  Magic 
regulates  with  clock-like  precision,  being 
equipped  with  both  top  and  bottom  auto¬ 
matic  draft.  Cuts  chick  mortality  to 
alogue.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  hot  taken. 

\NY,  301  Pennington  Avenue,  Trenton,  N,  J. 


Choice  April  hntched  cockerels  and 
pullets  from  my  best  utility-stand¬ 
ard  pens.  Cockerels.  $5;  pullets-,  $3. 

K.  K.  Gregor,  Southport,  Conn. 


15  D.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 


from  high  producing,  trap  nested,  rich,  darlc  ted 

hens.  Saatid  510  each.  L.  M.  WALDRON.  Sennett,  N.  V. 


Dark  RedS.  C.  PULLETS  Krtffc 

April  hatch.  5I.60-S2.25.  I’nrelated  cockerels.  24U- 
269-egg  strain,  55.  AF10N  FARM,  Oununerston,  Vermont 


Q95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

1 0  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water.  Copper  Tank.  Double  Wall3  1  A 

Fibre  Board.  Self  Regulated  j 4  rtqc  I  s  ‘"wn 
S6.»5  buys  1-aOCUicK  Hot-  L-\ 

Water  Brooder.  Or  tooth  tor  only  IW  J  |okr  ,|  l 

Express  Prepaid  1 


Sp  n  I  n  j  Exhibition  utility  «t  ram.  Line  bred 
.  t.  K.  1.  KedS  -v,,,lr‘  C-ckei-eK  pullets,  year- 
«  v»  *  nvuu u„ stork.  Sstiifneitnn guaranteed. 
Hatching  egrgs  In  season.  Mil'LR  URN,  dranwlekf,  21.  J. 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers  Berry  Crates,  On- 
ion  Crates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
\  'CkssSA  and  oilier  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases  All  these 
.  containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Cartel  Stepmeuts 
-Our  Specialty.  Lit  Vs  Quote  You- That's  Ail/ 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  I. SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS)  CO  MB 

Trnpnested  stock.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
83  oach,  or  12  tor  @30.  Cockerels.  $5  to  87.54). 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Puoli.  Pa. 


Both  Combs. 

t’erry»burg,  N.Y 


lutdf  l-lnnd  I'cd  Cockerel,. 
I  Flint  Poultry  Farm 


SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST 

“A  Nest  for  Each  Egg ” 


Hens,  $1  ,  Pullet s  SI  .25  ;  Cockerels,  S2  ;  50  Hens  and 
Pullets.  10  Cockerels,  all  $65.  E.  8.  FIGGS.  Delmar.  Del. 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  culling  of  hens.  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  you.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  C.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6518  InitM),  Ctmlasd,  Oki* 


Silvpr  #’""'i»mninpk  one  hens,  one  pi  Ue- 

II YBI  Vx^amfjines  wino ,ng  >  curling  cock, 
♦30.  of  breeding.  Pid’HEKfiON  It't,  nilllu^ion.).  J. 


Write  lor  prices  and  catalogue, 
Seed  25c  lorL-dozcn  sample- 
postpaid. 


Pigeon  Hatching  Hen  Egg 

On  i>nge  5>42  you  a^k,  under  "Brevi¬ 
ties,"  "Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where 
a  pigeon  hatched  a  chick  from  a  full- 
sized  heu’s  egg?"  I  have  had  several 
breeds  of  pigeons,  and  they  seldom  have 
more  than  two  eggs.  The  incubation 
Period  D  111  days.  The  male  sometimes 
hutches  a  few  hours  before  the  female, 
aud  in  that  case  is  a  stronger  squab.  I 
have  often  exchanged  these  little  ones, 
when  of  the  same  age.  from  one  nest  to 
the  other,  putting  two  smallest  in  one 
nest,  Tiie  old  birds  do  not  seem  to  notice 
the  change  while  they  are  very  young. 
The  point  is  I  have  never  known  a  pigeon 
to  sit  over  10  days.  If  for  any  reason 
the  eggs  are  spoiled  they  seem  to  know 
it  at  once,  and  will  leave  them  and  build 
a  new  nest  and  lay  again  right  off.  I 
do  not  think  a  pigeon  would  sit  21  days, 
the  required  time  for  the  incubation  *  of 
a  hen’s  egg.  The  large  pouter  or  the 
runt  might  he  large  enough  (o  cover  the 
lien’s  egg.  but  I  also  doubt  this.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  this  person  who  hatched 
that  hen’s  egg  under  a  pigeon. 

Washington,  D.  C.  a.  m.  jackson. 


U.  S.  Pulp  Product*  Corporation.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  Anconas  White  Wyandottes 

Circular.  F.urle  S.  \\  II-OII,  8m  497.  I 


Light  hi:  uni  v  c«.  u«  .....i  (..,-kcrcK  Munir 

WeJIInpUiM  S(j-i*1l  \  uiri'liM**  be*!  FivcVB.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  will  lie  r  m.  *12  mil  *15.  I..  <i.  UU  ktb.  Dili!  on.  AY. 


SPROUTED  OATS 


To  produce  vapor- bath  sprouts  with 
theirdiajtAW,  urapti  nui»r.  nijij  vita- 
Oiinc*  QmU  trimr  the  ocg? :  to  rnaage  / 
1  bo,  snun  iirtx*  Z  to  3  to.  cad.'-  /  , 
producinir  ' 

CL0SE-IG-HA1USE  Grain  Sprouter  t  l 

Free  circular  ett  '“Spnjuted  Ontr*  [  * 
•  **  fur  catalog  «u  locubtetura. 

rectiefs,  He.  vv 

CLOdF-toNATVKE  CO.  V 


CurcHriiLFrco  K«,.*c  [_jght  BrahmaS 

Cock cie Is,  *5.  llensaiul  pullets. *4.  Black  Jersey  Giant 
Cockcicle.  *4.  J.  1).  FI  “'ll  Eli  -  Helvtdcro,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


79  Front  Si. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egsr-produeiDg 
limes  that  of  ^niin.  E^gs  more  fertile, 
viperous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lAlil  Bone  Cutter 

Curs  alJ  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

Sristie.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days*  Free  Trial, 
lo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford.  Mass. 


’TRiBUSE 


Show  n*  Champion,  in  alt  Bmili 
and  Full  P:«e  Art  Chicken  Picture, 
natural  color,,  siutablo  for  f  ramime, 
FREE  with  reverali  ssues  during  year. 

3  Months*  Trial  1  C- 

U  S  le  stADipsauceptcti.  X  U  C* 

Monthly  SO  to  120  paces.  Practical 
articles  by  fonminst  Doultrymen. 

1  yr,  $1.00;  2yw.S1 -50:  3yr^.$2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept  3S  ML  Morris,  III 


If  you  ke«q>  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  I ’roll  t 
in  knowingjust. liowthe  account  stands. 
This  hook  will  fell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  beguu  at  any  time, 
anti  t lie  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  Trm“i  25c 

Our  ::2iiil  year  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  munth 
by.-Mievt  i’  *  Itrv  writarsi*f  national  reputation. Send 25c 
loilav  f,„  fi  mout bs  trial  sub.  mnl  free  premium  offers. 

American  Poultry  Advocate.  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TUUK  We  guarantee  th .•ti?Tl”ct<I':v\ir 

money  U*ck  ;  send  ft. 10  !>•.•  *ny 
nir  i«medte«j  Worm,  Canker, Cliob-ra.C'hii'li 
y  Lice  Solve.  Send  stamp  for  Helpful  I>isi  ase 

HAPPY  MEN  REMEDY  COMPANY 

30  So.  M«k«l  St  ,  Boston,  Muss. 


v  roget  a  oener  price 

at  your  creamery 


never  sold  any  moths,  so  sent  the  $2 
which  he  asked  for  it.  After  some  time 
1  received  a  small  paper-covered  boob,  of 
the  cheapest  paper  and  poor,  small  print. 
The  illustrations  were  poor  and  indis¬ 
tinct,  the  descriptions  were  vague  (to  me, 
at  any  rate),  and  given  in  Latin  terms 
that  a  naturalist  might  understand.  I 
studied  mj  book  diligently,  and  as  nearly 
as  I  could  tell,  any  butterflies  he  even 
paid  seven  cents  for  were  generally  found 
in  the  Rockies,  South  America,  Mexico  or 
Canada.  I  gave  it  up,  kept  the  book  as  a 
warning,  and  charged  the  $2  up  to  ex¬ 
perience.  I  could  not  use  it  at  school  at 
all.  MRS.  L.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

We  have  referred  to  James  Sinclair 
previously,  and  advised  against  going 
into  his  propositions.  The  above  report 
will  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  advice. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the 
standing  of  the  Auto  Knitting  Machine 
Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y . ?  The  Ladies 
II awe  -Journal  and  McCall's  Magazine 
and  many  others  advertised  their  machine 
to  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  make  money 
at  home.  I  wrote  them  and  they  made 
great  promises  of  what  one  could  do 
with  their  machine.  I  bought  their  du¬ 
plex  machine,  hoping  to  do  all  kinds  of 
knitting.  I  have  tried  in  every  way  and 
had  many  others  to  help  me,  and  cannot 
work  the  machine  at  all.  One  of  these 
machines  was  used  here  in  the  Red  Cross 
work,  and  they  said  that  perfect  work 
could  not  be  done  on  the  machine.  I 
wrote  the  company  all  about  my  failure 
to  work  it,  and  they  wrote  me  to  sell  it; 
they  wouldn't  do  anything  for  me.  I 
advertised  same,  but  as  I  could  not  teach 
one  how  to  tise  it,  no  one  cared  to  buy. 
I  am  not  able  to  lose  the  $75  paid,  and 
will  greatly  appreciate  your  advice  in  the 
matter.  MRS.  W.  B.  J. 

Virginia. 

There  is  nothing  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do  to 
hedp  this  woman  out  of  her  difficulties; 
we  have  persistently  published  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  subscribers  with  the  machine 
and  the  company,  in  order  to  save  readers 
from  just  such  a  loss  as  'this. 


I  had  an  advertisement  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  am  coming  to  you  for  help.  I 
enclose  a  letter  received  in  regard  to  this 
advertisement,  which  I  answered  promptly 
sending  in  written  references  which  I 
prize  highly,  as  some  of  them  cannot  be 
duplicated  again.  I  have  written  five  or 
six  times,  sent  a  telegram  and  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  with  no  reply.  Will  you  see 
what  you  can  do  for  me?  If  you  fail,  I 
know  no  one  can  do  anything.  Perhaps 
this  man  does  not  know  whit  these 
papers  mean  to  me.  M.  K. 

New  York. 

Many  readers  answering  advertise¬ 
ments  have  trouble  over  sending  original 
letters  of  recommendation  to  advertisers. 
And  the  advertiser  may  not  be  to  blame 
or  realize  that  the  letters  are  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  original  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  should  never  be  sent — a  copy 
will  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  many 
instances  an  advertiser  will  receive  hun¬ 
dreds  of  applications  to  an  advertisement 
for  help,  and  after  making  a  selection 
not  even  open  belated  applications.  Those 
seeking  positions  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  forward  only  copies  of  recom¬ 
mendations. 


Don’t  take  anyone’s  word  for  it  that 
KOW  KARE  definitely  increases  the 
milk  yield.  Adtual  proof  is  too  easy 
to  secure. 

Make  a  simple  test  —  and  make  it 
now,  so  that  you  may  benefit  all  winter 
and  spring  by  what  it  proves.  Seledt  a 
part  of  your  herd  —  even  one  cow  — 
and  place  in  her  feed  morning  and 
evening,  for  just  one  week  out  of  the 
month,  a  tablespoonful  of  KOW-KARE. 
If  you  keep  accurate  produdion  re¬ 
cords,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  yield,  and  at  the  surprising¬ 
ly  low  cost  of  the  treatment. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  vigor  of  the  cow’s 
— »  digestive  and  milk-making  organs‘‘runs  down” 
Vf  during  the  winter  months  when  green  pastur¬ 
age  is  not  available.  KOW  KaRE  has  the  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  to  keep  these  organs  toned  up 
and  working  at  summer  capacity. 

It  is  just  this  building-up  of  the  genital  and 
digestive  functions  that  makes  KOW  KARE  so 
valuable  in  treating  the  diseases  which  orig¬ 
inate  in  these  very  organs,  such  as  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth ,  Barrenness,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.  No  medicine  shelf 
is  complete  without  this  nationally-used  cow 
remedy 

KOW  KARE  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  druggists, 
general  Mores;  large  sue  $1 .25 ;  medium  size  65c. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  vie  will  send  post¬ 
paid  Our  valuable  book,  ’  The  Home  Coio 
Doctor,"'  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc,  Lyndonville,  VL 


Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
H.  M.  Whiting  of  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company.  Geneva?  He  is  working  in  my 
neighborhood  this  week,  and  about  a 
dozen  people  I  know  have  given  him  large 
orders.  This  morning  my  wife  gave  him 
a  $12  order  for  six  plum  trees,  which  I 
consider  an  exorbitant  price.  Can  I  can¬ 
cel  this  order?  a.  b.  t. 

New  Y'ork. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  price 
being  exorbitant,  but  agents  selling  trees 
do  not  cancel  orders  when  once  signed. 
Whiting  is  a  salesman  for  trees,  not  a 
nursery  grower.  He  has  been  expelled 
from  the  American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen. 


Small  investors  numbering  into  the 
thousands  living  throughout  Central  and 
Northern  New  Y'ork  bid  fair  to  lose  the 
savings  of  years  through  the  latest  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Syracuse  Rubber  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  “Syra-Cord”  tire,  which, 
following  costly  original  financing,  had 
management  in  its  early  months,  trade 
reverses  and  inability  to  procure  work¬ 
ing  capital,  has  reached  the  point  where 
appointment  of  a  receiver  was  necessary. 
William  F.  Rafferty  was  named  receiver. 
The  company  was  financed  four  years  ago 
by  popular  subscription  during  a  whirl¬ 
wind  stock-selling  campaign,  handled 
largely  through  salesmen,  taking  in  every 
town  and  hamlet  of  any  account  between 
Syracuse  and  Rochester  and  which  cov¬ 
ered  thoroughly  the  territory  extending 
as  far  north  as  St.  Lawrence  County. — 
Syracuse  Daily. 

Just  three  years  ago  Publisher’s  Desk 
cautioned  its  readers  against  putting 
their  savings  into  this  enterprise.  The 
result  was  inevitable  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  company  was  financed, 
which  is  outlined  in  the  above  newspaper 
item.  Dozens  if  uot  hundreds  of  other 
attempts  to  establish  automobile  tire 
manufacturing  concerns  by  similar 
methods  have  resulted  in  the  same  loss 
to  investors. 


We  have  just  subscribed  for  your 
paper,  and  your  agent  outlined  to  us  your 
collection  of  bad  debts.  We  have  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  which  we  are  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion.  but  \ye  do  not  expect  you  can  col¬ 
lect  this  for  us.  though  we  do  fool  that 
you  can  do  your  subscribers  in  Genesee 
County.  N.  Y..  a  favor  possibly  in  some 
way.  The  party’s  name  is  Bert  Stevens, 
and  he  deals  in  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
and  fruit,  such  as  farmers  have  to  sell, 
fat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  bogs,  fruit,  etc. 
He  drives  a  new  Reo  speed  wagon,  and 
will  move  with  his  family  into  a  new 
locality  and  rent  a  place.  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  buy  and  truck  all  kinds  of  meats 
and  produce  to  nearby  city  markets. 
Gradually  he  will  get  acquainted,  and 
begin  after  a  while  to  pay  with  checks 
which  will  be  taken  care  of  at  first,  and 
things  will  run  along  smoothly  enough 
for  perhaps  a  year  or  longer.  Then  he 
will  sell  out  everything  in  a  hurry  and 
move  to  a  new  locality  miles  away,  no¬ 
body  knows  where.  After  he  is  gone  he 
leaves  unpaid  checks  and  other  debts  and 
obligation;  which  he  knows  just  how  to 
get  trusted,  for.  Last  Spring  he  left  here, 
and  nobody  knew  till  the  writer  traced 
him  several  months  later,  where  he  was 
located.  I?>  is  now  in  the  town  of 
Pavilion.  Genesee  County.  Our  local  at¬ 
torney  has  several  judgments  against 
him.  Tie  has  been  in  Michigan,  and 
came  from  there  here  with  plenty  of 
money.  He  owes  me  $200,  which  is  in  a 
judgment,  and  I  could  give  you  the  de¬ 
tails  of  my  deal  with  him  if  such  martprs 
come  within  your  line  of  collections.  If 
you  have  any  way  of  warning  the  farmers 
of  the  section  in  which  he  lives  you  of 
course  will  do  so.  F.  L. 

New  Y’ork. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  we  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bert  Stevens,  Pavilion,  N.  Y., 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
side  and  refute  the  charges.  Our  letter 
was  returned  by  the  postmaster  at 
Pavilion  with  the  notation:  “Removed; 
left  no  address.”  This  would  seem  to 
confirm  our  correspondent.  We  think  it 
will  be  difficult  for  this  party  to  remain 
in  New  York  State  and  escape  the  effect 
of  his  record  in  The  R.  N.-lr.  We  do 
not  want  any  of  our  readers  to  suffer  a 
loss  through  dealing  with  such  unreliable 
parties. 


Ml**  AMOC-l/ino*  OO- UK 
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Save5  7 75  m-Ton  Kissel  Truck 


MARK 


'C.  brand 

U-  S .  Pat .  Pending 


This  truck  is  new — nevur  been  used.  We  also  have  a 
new ’JH-tou  KISSEL  truck  that  we  will  sell  fur 
82,000,  Retails  for  #2,875.  Should  you  need  a 
truck,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  full  details 
about  these  two  bargains.  M.  L.  BASHOKE, 
Aisistant  Treasurer,  The  Syracuse  Trust  Co..  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Will  you  Ml  me  if  the  Home  Supply 
Company,  131-135  Duane  Street.  New 
York  City,  is  a  reliable  firm?  They  are 
sending  out  letters  to  children  for  them 
to  sell  40  boxes  of  candy,  for  which  they 
will  send  a  seven-jewel  bracelet  watch. 

New  Y’ork.  A.  R. 

We  do  not  hdvise  parents  to  allow 
children  to  act  as  agents  to  sell  goods  in 
order  to  get  premiums  of  this  sort.  The 
goods  sold  by  such  methods  are  invariably 
of  inferior  quality  ami  the  premiums  turn 
out  to  be  rubbish.  Most  of  us  would  pur¬ 
chase  an  article  to  please  the  child,  even 
though  haring  no  use  for  it,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  intended  to  develop  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  child  in  the  right  direction. 
As  one  farmer  recently  expressed  his 
opinion.  “It  tends  to  make  beggars  of 
children.” 


Here’s  a  way  to  make  more  money  each  month  on  your  milk  with 
practically  no  extra  work.  Farmers  with  three  cows,  dairymen 
with  hundreds — all  have  proved  that  it  pays. 

Butter  fat  is  what  you  get  paid  for  and  butter  fat  runs  highest  in  the  milk  of 
healthy,  clean  skinned  cows.  There  is  no  easier  and  better  way  to  keep 

your  cows  in  good  health,  giving  more  and 
richer  milk,  than  by  clipping. 

Clipping  Improves  Health 

The  general  health  of  your  cows  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — un- 
Ir  healthy  system.  Clipping  keeps  the  skin  in  perfect 

condition.  Cows  like  it.  Clipped  cows  give  more 
i  Ti  milk.  Richer  milk.  To  get  clean  milk  it’s  no  trick 

U  ;  ;  at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders  and  underline 

Ay  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Cow  Clipping  Machine, 

I;  Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 

$10.75  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  $2  and  pay  bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back.  World's  standard 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

A  L.  j  5502  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago 


One  of  our  newspaper  exchanges  re¬ 
ports  that  F.  M.  Neal  is.  Hillsboro,  Ky.. 
orders  fruits  and  vegetables  and  neglects 
to  pay  for  same.  Payment  before  goods 
are  shipped  is  recommended. 


I  noticed  some  time  ago  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  an  inquiry  concerning  James  Sin¬ 
clair  of  California,  who  advertises,  stat¬ 
ing  he  will  pay  large  prices  for  insects. 

Abou I  six  or  eight  years  ago  i  had 
some  spare  time,  and,  being  interested  iu 
moths,  etc.,  answered  his  advertisement 
and  received  a  folder  giving  a  few  prices 
and  advising  me  lo  send  for  his  illustrat¬ 
ed  book  on  mollis,  butterflies  and  other 
insects,  as  it  also  described  the  proper 
method  of  catching  and  preserving  the 
insects  for  sale  purposes,  being  also  a 
complete  price  list.  The  volume  was  very 
highly  praised,  and  being  a  school  teacher 
at  the  time.  I  concluded  that  the  book 
would  be  useful  in  school  work  if  I 


“Mummy.”  said  little  Harry,  “what 
are  those  little  crinkly  things’  in  your 
hair?”  “Oh,  those  are  called  waves, 
dear.”  said  mother,  rather  proudly. 
Marry  turned  around  and  regarded  father 
solemnly.  Then  he  ’vent  over  to  him  and 
patted  his  bald  head.  “Mummy’s  got  the 
waves.”  he  said  to  him,  “and  you’ve  got 
the  beach.” — New  York  Globe. 


Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 
in  the  World  and  Makers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Electrical 
Clipping  Machines,  Any  Voltage 
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Keep  Up  Humus 
Content  of  Soil 

—1  Many  orchardists 
-  maintain  a  proper 
AgH&Hnnt  humus  content  in 
*^Jp*B*  soils  by  growing  le¬ 
guminous  crops  and 
turningthem  under. 
j*  J  '  Agricultural  Gyp- 
sum  aids  in  the  sue- 
cessful  production 
p~H— —  of  legumes  such  as 
-  —LI  clover,  alfalfa,  cow- 

Thia  valuable  peas,  soy  beans,  by 
book  i«  free.  providing  sulphate 
sulphur,  a  vital 
plant  food. 

Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  18,  111  W. Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Agricultural  Gypsum  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bus  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  its  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (front  previous 
employer  if  possible),  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co,, 
X.  Y. 

WOMAN  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work  in  modern  farm  home;  every  modern 
convenience;  would  consider  competent  couple. 
Write  MRS.  W.  A.  COLE.  West  Brattleboro. 
Vt.,  stating  wages. 

WANTED — A  farmer,  experienced  in  crops  and 
machinery,  for  a  180-acre  farm;  Northern  New 
Jersey;  year  around  position;  send  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

.  WANTED  —  Woman  for  housework  and  plain 
cooking  on  farm;  three  In  family;  good  home 
and  steady  place;  wages  $40.  F.  HARTUO, 
R.  F.  D.  No,  5,  Ridge  field,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  At  once,  middle-aged  woman  for 
farm  boarding-house;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  prefer  single  woman  or  widow; 
good  home  and  permanent  position  for  right 
party.  Reply  ADVERTISER  2132,  rare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Good  wages  and  permanent 
position  for  white  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  who  can  furnish  first-class  reforeuees  for 
personal  character  and  ability;  woman  to  cook, 
wait  on  table  and  do  general  housework  for 
family  of  three  adults;  no  laundry;  all  conven¬ 
iences;  man  gardener  and  handy  man,  indoors 
and  out,  ot  gentleman's  all-year  country  place, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages  desired  and  send  references  to  GEORGE 
<;.  YEOMANS.  G.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — To  work  on  duck  farm  strong,  active 
single  man;  steady  job  all  year  around. 
WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentbam,  Mass. 

WANTED — At  once,  farm  hand  for  general  farm 
work;  state  experience  and  wages  desired. 
RON  98.  Liulitbgo,  X.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  wanted  for  poultry  aud 
farm  work;  good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  2143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  A-l  tractor  mechanic;  state  age. 

give  references,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Address  W.  E.  SCHMICK  FRUIT  FARMS. 
Hamburg.  Pa. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  On  -mall  farm,  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  man  generat  farming,  horse, 
cow.  poultry,  generally  useful;  wife  cooking  and 
general  housework:  no  laundry:  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages.  ADI  ERTISER  2140.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  all-around  white  man;  one  whe 
can  run  n  Studehaker  car.  Address  ADVEK-  . 
TI.SER  2130.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  who  understands  cattle  to 
work  <X)-aer#  farm;  hnve  lind  disastrous  trou¬ 
bles  with  workers  who  haven't  worked;  want 
real  worker  with  re8l  references;  good  salary 
and  unfurnished  house  to  man  who  can  work 
farm  for  owner  absent  in  New  York  most  of  each 
week.  F.  SMITH,  Mountain  Trait  Farm,  Bel- 
vldere,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
rare  of  children.  Address  BOX  363,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple,  no  children, 
congenial,  neat,  honest,  willing;  man  exper¬ 
ienced  gardener,  greenhouse  wurk,  some  light 
dairy  and  farm  work;  wife  good  cook,  light 
housework,  canning;  good  home;  steady  for 
right  couple:  live  with  family;  best  reference; 
ready  February.  l'ERCY  BURK,  Oakdale  Sta¬ 
tion.,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


UOULTRYMAX — No  children  preferred;  exper¬ 
ienced.  ambitious;  wife  capable  cook  for 
small  family;  separate  living  quarters;  will 
furnish  house,  food,  light,  fuel  and  share  of 
profits  from  well  equipped  plant;  splendid  op¬ 
portunity:  only  highest  class  party,  willing  and 
able  to  succeed:  references  exchanged;  Inter¬ 
view  required.  .STORM  FARM,  IVrkasie,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  to  run  a  farm  boarding¬ 
house;  must  be  a  good  cook,  neat  and  saving; 
to  such  a  person  will  pay  good  wages  and  fur¬ 
nish  good  home;  could  use  man  and  wife,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  2155,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

WANTED — Married  man  as  working  manager  of 
well  equipped  fruit,  grain  and  dairy  farm; 
located  on  new  concrete  road,  east  side  of 
Seneca  Lake.  WILLIAM  WICKHAM,  lleetor, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter  or  two  women 
to  do  all  work  in  small  modern  home;  three 
in  family;  state  wages.  MRS.  VERNON  K. 
MELHADO.  Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem.  Pc. 


WANTED — Party  fo  work  modern  farm  on 
shares;  200  acres;  good  land,  plenty  of  stock 
and  good  tools;  good  house:  in  Warren  Co.,  Pa. 
ADVERTISER  2152.  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  fur  farm;  man  to  do 
farm  work;  wife  to  cook  and  garc  for  house: 
n  good  job  for  a  good  couple.  ADVERTISER 
2 1 1 JO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Have  interesting  proposition 
for  ambitious  young  married  mini,  willing  to 
work;  a  i-n  wi  t!i  form  experience;  -rr.i'-  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2156, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  ambition  of  work¬ 
ing  into  the  position  of  manager  >>r  purebred 
Jersey  herd;  single  white  man,  from  18  to  24 
years  preferred;  preference  will  be  given  to 
high  school  graduates  who  have  the  uatural 
liking  for  high-class  live  stock  aud  farming, 
but  through  lack  of  financial  backing  have  been 
unable  to  attend  the  State  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  an  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  at 
this  place  to  secure  an  education  almost  equal 
to  college  training  along  with  their  work,  which 
romhines  the  theoretical  aud  practical  sides  of 
the  live  stock  industry;  wages  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  efficiency;  board  and  rooms 
will  be  furnished  at  the  Grevstone  Dairy  Club; 
environment  Is  unsurpassed.  Write  to  GREY- 
STONE  JERSEY  FARM,  INC.,  West  Chester. 
Pa.,  for  particulars. 


POSITION  offered  for  two  people,  either  woman 
and  daughter  or  two  friends;  one  to  do  cook¬ 
ing  and  laundry,  the  other  as  second  maid.  In 
replying  please  write  MRS.  B.  P.  HY'DE.  Box 
No.  30,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  or  telephone  Nauga¬ 
tuck  No.  94-3. 

A  NEW  YORK  MERCHANT  has  bought  a  neg¬ 
lected  liXbacro  hilltop  farm  in  Redding  Town¬ 
ship.  two  miles  from  Georgetown,  Conn. ;  the 
owner  is  an  '•agriculturist,"  ami  this  farm  is 
intended  as  an  inexpensive  diversion,  hot  a 
farmer  is  needed  to  make  the  place  an  attrac¬ 
tive  occasional  resort;  its  success  depends  Upon 
getting  the  right  man  and  his  wife,  especially 
the  wife:  experiments  may  be  tried  itt  farming, 
but  not  experiments  with  the  people;  they  must  be 
experienced  in  all  departments — the  man  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  fond  Of  animals  and  handy  with 
tools  and  machinery;  the  wife  a  good  cook  and 
housekeeper:  both  genial,  pleasant  folk  who 
will  keep  a  tidy  home  and  welcome  family  vis¬ 
itors:  the  place  Is  not  yet  ready  for  occupancy, 
hut  the  owner  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
couple  who  want  a  good  permanent  home  upon 
liberal  Terms  of  employ  and  living.  Address, 
with  full  particulars  as  to  former  life  and  ex¬ 
perience,  ADVERTISER  2158.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN  -  DAIRYMAN  —  Life  experienced; 

34;  married,  no  children;  open  March  1-15: 
A.  R.  O.  work  on  private  estate  preferred;  elean 
habits,  no  tobacco;  records  and  reference*  show 
competency  and  reliability.  ADVERTISER 
2ust>,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  a6  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  the  main 
products;  15  years’  experience,  Cornell  college 
training;  understand  the  business  thoroughly  lu 
nil  its  modern  features  no  proposition  is  too 
large;  American:  age  35:  married:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ORUHaKDI.st  —  Open  for  po-  lion;  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER — Present  contract  expires. 

open  for  position:  present  salary  $1,400:  ref- 
enres  from  present  employer,  for  whom  I  have 
fulfilled  my  contract;  fruit,  general  or  garden¬ 
ing.  Address  ADVERTISER  2149.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  assistant,  single  young  man. 

school  and  practical  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  poultry  plant:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  2148  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable  manager,  single,  open  for 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  understand  cattle, 
crops,  machinery,  building:  stare  conditions  and 
salary  with  board.  ADVERTISER  2142.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

_ _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced  In  breeding  for 
egg  production  or  exhibition,  also  thorough 
knowledge  in  incubation  and  raising  of  chicks: 
has  raised  pheasants  anil  other  game  birds  with 
success:  capable  of  laying  out  and  overseeing 
the  building  of  a  plant:  agricultural  and  college 
training  as  well  as  practical  experience;  best  of 
references;  desires  position  on  private  estate; 
married;  two  chilirirn.  ADVERTISER  2144. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  capable,  with  ex¬ 
perience  In  farming  in  all  its  branches,  good 
mechanic,  handle  machinery  of  any  kind,  have 
chauffeur’s  Recuse;  would  accept  place  as  cou¬ 
ple.  chambermaid  or  cook.  Address  G.,  care  P, 
Fisher,  2153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

POULTRY  EXPERT.  25  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  open  for  position  as  toauager  of  com¬ 
mercial  plant:  have  put  three  large  plants  on 
a  paving  basis;  nine  years  present  position; 
salary  or  share  of  profits;  would  consider  pri¬ 
vate  estate  where  the  best  of  poultry  and  eggs 
are  desired:  American;  45:  p.-at  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily.  ADVERTISER  2154.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  open  for  position: 

single:  good  butter-maker:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  age  35.  one  boy,  going  to  high  school 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  man  herds¬ 
man,  dairyman  or  farm  manager;  woman  to  run 
hoarding-house;  best  of  references;  religion 
Protestant;  both  spotlessly  dean  Address 
FOREMAN.  Apgar  Farm,  Bernards ville,  N.  J. 

KARMEK-POILTRYMAX— American.  27.  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children:  free  January  1;  references 
from  present  employer;  will  go  anywhere.  H. 
SANBORN,  Box  314,  Sandwich.  Mass. 

HERDSMAN  wants  position;  Protestant.  Ameri¬ 
can;  steady  and  reliable:  lifelong  experience: 
best  of  references;  state  wages  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2157. 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POl  Li'RY  MANAGER  is  open  for  engagement 
by  January  1  or  February  1;  20  vears  of 
practical  experience:  can  build  and  make  all 
kinds  of  repairs;  will  only  consider  a  first-class 
proposition :  give  full  particular*  in  answering. 
ADVERTISER  2101  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  I 

1  - . - 3 

FLORIDA — -Thirty  acres,  good  cultivation;  bun¬ 
galow,  barns,  good  water;  $3,060:  particulars. 
DR.  K.  W.  POMEROY.  2  State  Street,  Hart-  | 
ford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— One-man  up-to-date  poultry  farm:  .FOR  SALE— Pure  extracted  clover  honey,  5-lb. 


eight  minutes  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BOX  338,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

WANTED  OR  TO  RENT — Dairy  farm,  equipped 
with  milk  route;  25  years’  experience  in 
dairying,  with  best,  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2067.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  cheap;  near  markets; 

price,  description.  BROWN,  683  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  129-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm; 

near  State  road;  nine-room  bouse,  two  barns 
and  other  outbuildings;  three  miles  north  of 
Princeton;  $8,500;  half  cash.  FRED 
SCIIWECKE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Princeton.  X,  J. 

I- '111;  SAl.E — Farm  Of  170  Acres,  folly  equipped, 
iu  Warren  Co..  N.  J.;  splendid  location;  on 
State  highway,  concrete  road;  railroad  station 
and  creamery  one-half  mile;  good  buildings: 
large  boose,  with  heat  and  electric;  all  in  good 
condition  and  well  watered;  price  right.  S. 
JUDSON  LEIGH.  Vienna,  Warren  Co..  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  65  acres,  in  beautiful  Sum¬ 
mer  resort,  120  miles  from  New  York  City; 
few  minutes'  walk  to  school  and  church;  build¬ 
ings  all  new;  seven-room  living  house,  with 
hardwood  floors,  all  wired  for  electric  lights; 
barn  has  tie-ups  for  12  head  cattle  aud  three 
horses;  orchard  of  340  trees;  good  soil;  will  in¬ 
clude  six  cow*  two  heifers,  two  horses,  machin¬ 
ery,  crops  and  furniture  for  $6,500;  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  2150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  rent  or  buy  farm,  15-30  acres,  with  good 
buildings,  facing  lake  or  river,  near  moun¬ 
tain*.  in  New  York  State;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Attractive  building  and 
grounds  in  Summer  resort  village  on  beautiful 
body  of  water;  suitable  for  home,  vacation  or 
clubhouse  or  Summer  hotel.  ADVERTISER 
2146.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

For  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— For  a  New  York 
State  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  very  productive 
and  profitable  84-acre  truck  farm  and  orange 
grove;  3Va  miles  troro  Orlando,  Florida  on  brick 
road,  south  shore  or  two  lakes;  24  acres  muck 
land  (seven  acres  irrigated)  six  acres  citrus 
land,  three  acres  large  full-bearing  orange  and 
grapefruit  trees  full  uf  fruit;  two  new  tenement 
houses;  barn  with  ell  and  tool  sheds;  new  cow 
barn,  cement-  floor;  engine  house;  complete  tools, 
stock  and  equipment:  master's  house  is  on  one 
of  the  popular  streets  in  Orlando,  lot  77x125 
feet,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  best  of  materials, 
in  good  condition;  two-car  garage;  price  com¬ 
plete  832.500,  Address  OWNER.  110  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City, 

WANTED — Small  place  on  good  road,  within 
two  hours'  train  ride  from  New  York  prefer¬ 
able  with  woodier  and  bordering  river  or  lake: 
buildings  must  he  in  good  condition;  around 
$3,000;  state  full  particulars:  pay  all  cash  if 
neces-nry:  will  return  pictures  if  not  consid¬ 
ered;  take  possession  next  Spring.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  2141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  money-making  5l-7-acre  florist  and 
gardener  form;  water  front;  near  village;  ] 
$2,000  cash;  $1,500  mortgage.  MILL  FARM, 
Middleburgh,  X.  Y. 

DAIRY — Fully  equipped:  2S  cows;  milk  at  door 
Vf.e:  commuting  distance  to  Philadelphia, 
T'n.,  10  miles:  stone  road:  173  acres;  priced  to 
sell  ,n  buyer's  Terms.  ADVERTISER  213$.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  SOIL  RAISES  THE  CROPS— not  the  build¬ 
ings.  state  roads  tier  good  markets,  but  1  have 
th-ru  all:  low  price:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
2137.  euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  poultry,  fruit,  etc., 
within  60  miles  New  York:  exchange  $7,500 
suburban  residence.  F.  P.  DARTE,  Ridgefield 
Park.  X.  J. 

WANTED — To  sell  or  lease,  my  productive  200- 
acre  farm:  two  mile*  to  market:  must  show 
$1,500  capital.  FRED  GRISM  OLD,  West  Brat¬ 
tleboro.  V  t. 

VINELAND  poultry  farm:  new  six-room  eemi- 
bungalow,  all  modern  improvements:  25;  acres 
land:  on  paved  highway;  300  capacity  poulrry- 
Uouse:  garage;  a  sacrifice  at  $5,230,  with  $1,000 
cash:  hulnuee  on  easy  terms.  Address  OWNER, 
007  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEW  ENGLAND  stock  or  dairy  farm  for  sale — 
Delightfully  situated  in  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts:  on  main  srate  highway;  two  miles  from 
fine  New  England  village;  extensive  views; 
over  l.tHMt  acres,  with  three  good  houses,  two 
large  barns;  fine  pastures,  well  supplied  with 
never-fading  water;  tillage  land  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  over  200  tons  of  hay  in  bams;  will  easily 
carry  125  cows  the  year  around:  large  amount 
of  growing  wood,  much  of  it  ready  to  cut;  pond 
of  several  acres  and  trout  brook  on  the  farm; 
price.  Including  four  good  horses,  wagons,  carts.  1 
farm  implements  and  hay.  $20,060.  Address 
ADVERTISER  2151.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  DAIRY  country  place:  204  acres: 

will  divide,  near  Philadelphia;  Lincoln  High¬ 
way;  including  slock,  crops,  complete  equip¬ 
ment;  under  half  above  price;  appraisal  build¬ 
ings  three  bouses,  bams,  silo,  exceeds  price; 
$35,m»0;  references:  photographs.  J.  „M.  WAT¬ 
KINS.  owner,  Langhorne.  Pa. 


TO  LET — Outright  or  on  share*,  a  farm  of  250 
acre*.  25  miles  frotp  New  York  City:  has  four 
horses,  350  hens,  with  accommodation*  for  1.000. 
120  hog*.  19  cows  and  general  farm  equipment: 
table  waste  sufficient  to  feed  150  hogs  Is  re¬ 
ceded  daily  at  hauiage  cost  from  two  of  the 
largest  hospitals  in  New  York;  all  the  gardeu 
aud  farm  produce,  eggs,  berries,  etc.,  that  this 
farm  can  prodm-e  is  delivered  directly  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  lending  New  York  hotel*  at  prices 
much  better  than  the  general  market  affords: 
this,  as  well  ns  the  "tahlr  waste”  feature  of 
the  business,  can  be  Indefinitely  enlarged  and  I 
other  profitable  features  .an  readily  be  added; 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  making  money  is 
here  offered  a  responsible,  well-recommended 
farmer  wlio  can  command  the  requisite  amount  1 
<»f  efficient  labor.  ADVERTISER  2159.  euro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAI  F — Village  farm;  near  State  road; 

short  walk  to  school,  church  aud  store,  short 
drive  to  railroad;  running  water  to  house  and 
born.  Address  BOX  111,  Edmeston.  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


pails,  $1.25;  10  lbs  .  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zonp.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  87,  Katonah, 


SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  23  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone,  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted;  circular  free.  ROS- 
COE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G.  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  finest  white,  $2  in  3d  zone; 

$2.20  in  4th  zone:  buckwheat  20c  less;  60-lb. 
cans,  white.  $7.80,  f.  o.  b.  here;  buckwheat, 
$6.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N,  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  postpaid,  first  three 
zones;  clover,  o  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs  S2.15; 
buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  special 
prices  on  quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  60-lb.  can  at  our 
station,  dover- basswood.  $7.80:  buckwheat. 
$6.30;  40  lb?..  $5.00  and  $4.80;  10  lbs  delivered 
within  3d  postal  zone  $2.05  and  $1.80  RAY 
C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  X.  Y", 


THE  UNUSUAL  Christmas  gift,  is  most  appre- 
mated;  Aunt  Hannah's  genuine  Adirondaek 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts:  3-lb.  pil¬ 
low,  $1.20,  postpaid:  check  ,.r  equivalent  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE.  Raquette  Lake, 


WANTED — Used  colony  brooders. 
HOLDER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


L.  A.  BURK- 


HOMES  WANTED — There  i*  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
ley  between  the  ages  of  seven  aud  12  years; 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families  (Now  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU. 
-115  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  cur  dairy;  box  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid,  §1 ;  sold  in 
“tore*.  $1.75:  send  remittance  with  order.  R 
W.  WIND.  Babylon.  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey  in  60-lb.  eaus,  $7.50; 

buckwheat.  $6.50;  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cars  choice  Alfalfa.  JENI- 
SOX.  Lock  Berlin,  X.  Y. 


ORAXli  ES-G  RAPEERUIT — Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove:  bushel  b-xes 
mixed:  $2.56:  send  cheek  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER.  JR.,  Wauchula,  Fla. 

HONEY— Light  extracted.  Autumn  Bower  honev; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2  15; 
delivered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R  LYttN 
Cranford.  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey:  5-lb.  pail,  $1,10:  10-lb.  pail.  $2.15; 

delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  P.ORDNER 
Hoteate,  O. 

— 5  lbs.  .'lover.  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.15; 
pi  lb*.  clo.er  $2.15:  buckwheat.  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4th  'cone.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
Street.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

REAL  FRUIT  CAKE  —  ’’Quality  Farm's”  de- 
home  baked,  60c  lb.,  postpaid. 
MRS.  PEARL  COLE.  R.  D.,  Laurel.  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 390  Prairie  State.  $35;  390  Cy¬ 
pher*.  $30:  three  3D0  Cyphers  models,  $30 
°omplete  and  excellent  condition.  L. 
sTRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa 

F(3R  SALE— A  first-class  Newtown  3.000  incu¬ 
bator.  all  latest  improvements.  $325  fob 
Springs,  Pa.  Address  HOTEL  RIV- 

r-  KMDE. 

MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2.50*  per  gallon:  five  gallons 

BiSmiu,'.':  '■  °-  b-  ERNIST  «EL»' 

BARGAINS  —  One  l.WO-egg  Re- 
liable  hot-air  cost  $157.  praeti.-allv  new,  tor 
$16,.  crated :  one  244-egg  Cypher*,  g„0d  as  T1PW. 
three  Wishbone  oil  brooders,  1.006-ehick 

£l.p*;V'V  'M,":  ™n  vpry  little.  IDYLDELL 

r  AK.\[ ,  Wolcott,  N  Y. 

1  OR  >ALE— A  16  hp.  Birdsall  steam  traction 
engine ;  lo-barrel  water  tank,  truck*,  pump 
ano  hose:  boder  has  all  new  fines:  drive  wheels 
have  all  new  cleats:  boiler  has  been  Inspected 
by  state  inspector:  will  sell  cheap  or  trade  for 

port  N  Y  ‘  J'  °TT’  R*  D'  *0b  3'  Weed.- 

FOR  SALE— Witte  tree,  tog  and  branch  saw: 

latest  pattern::  excellent  condition:  price 
reasonable:  inspection  invited.  F4IRVIFW 

POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  X.  Y.  rA,K'it’'v 

WANTED — First-class  second-hand  incubator  for 
-..TiP*0111  hatching;  price  must  be  right 
GEORGE  BARKER.  Unior.ville,  Conn. 

* T £ “/el  „  beets  for  chicken  food. 
AD\  ELTIsER  2136.  care  Rural  -w-Yorker. 

TO  DELCO  LIGHT  users — Water  system  pump: 

sacrifice  $150:  never  used.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2145,  care  Rural  New-Yot  ker. 

W.AN,TJ?D — Sawmill  gauge  roller.  CHARLES 
LANE,  Fort  Plain,  X.  Y. 

HONEY— Finest  quality  extracted:  clover-bass 
rood'.AJhs'  5?1'20:  10  lbs..  $2.05:  amber 
an<*  81-85:  buckwheat.  $1  and 
w-,t  r  t  ;'an  buckwheat,  $6  here.  H.  F. 

IV ILLIAMS.  Romulus,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  hive  tardies  with  good  straight 
worker  combs,  $1  each;  16  Jumbo  hive  bodies 
with  good  straight  worker  combs,  wired  $2 

•PhSne  g”  ^  BERRIAX-  *  *■ 

ALFA I.I  A  A  N  D  TIMOTHY  HAY — Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale:  also  dear 

J.  ^yrucu*,'  N-'rYV'  W  A*  W1THnow  Rente 

M  ANTED  Carload  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
(Rural*  or  Irish  Cobblers);  inn-’  be  clean, 

,  smooth  and  w  ell  sorted  .md  uniform, 
certified  by  the  Farm  Agent  of  rhe  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  Address  REAMORE  FARMS, 
v  alencla.  Butler  Co..  Pa. 

F"R  SALE— First  quality  Alfalfa  bav,  bv  the 
N  fRGoad.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor, 

DISMANTLING  a  Studehaker  car:  parts  will 
tit  16  IMS  four  ,Jr  .  ylinder:  all  parts  sold 
than  half  price  and  guaranteed  in  gcod 
condition:  nearly  new  hatterv  I  fstfr  w 
1’.  KNNIITT,  Victor.  X.  Y. 

Bl-AC  K  WAT-NlTs  (new  crop);  3 

ROCK  rTtrr' !nt0  ,h‘rd  »•"*<“» 

^  CI«ir  F  K\KM.  Rroglit?vill*\  p:i 

SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm:  three 
pounds  for  $1.  postpaid:  shellbnrU  hi.  kurvmits. 

n\euiVUn^5  for  Sl*  Postpaid.  ST/XNY  Ithook 

r  ARM.  Wlmorion.  N.  Y. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  ol  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  \Y.30th  St.,  New  York 


Look  for  the 
Red  Ball 


Look  at  this  picture  of  “Ball- Band” 
Rubber  Boots.  See  the  reinforcing 
at  the  instep,  where  you  know 
a  boot  should-  be  strong. 

That  is  just  one  point,  but  it 
shows  the  careful  construction 
of  “Ball-Band”  (Red 
Ball)  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear. 


Every  part  from 
sole  to  top  is  made 
for  long  wear. 

Over  ten  million 
people,  mostly  out¬ 
door  workers,  are 
wearing  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear 
bearing  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball — 
for  36  years  it  has  been  an  un¬ 
failing  guide  in  buying  foot¬ 
wear  that  gives  satisfaction. 

You  will  find  the  same 
quality  and  long  wear  in 
Light  Weight  Rubbers 
marked  with  the  Red  Ball. 

Sizes  and  styles  for  men, 
women,  and  children. 

We  don’t  make  anything 
but  foot  wear — and  we  know 
how. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Inch 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality 9i 


FINE  FLOCK. — There  is  a  man 
living  and  working  HO  miles  away 
wlio  has  as  many  sheep  as  some  of 
the  old  patriarchs  had  in  Bible  his¬ 
tory.  lie  has  had  confidence  in  sheep 
from  boyhood,  and  now  will  realize 
on  it.  Contrary  to  the  idea  that  poor  land  is  the  only 
place  for  sheep,  he  has  none,  and  little  is  to  he  found 
in  I'nion  County:  but  he  has  them  on  his  own  land, 
let  out  on  shares  and  on  rented  pasture  almost  every¬ 
where  about  him.  The  specialty  at  "Oaklauds"  is 
Delaine  ewes,  and  he  buys  and  sells  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  while  using  a  couple  of  thousands  for  hot- 


acquaintance  with  plainsmen,  as  well  as  dealers  all 
over  the  East,  he  is  buying  and  selling  in  carlots  at 
all  times.  Ewes  and  Western  Iambs  and  Eastern 
half-bloods  come  and  go  almost  daily.  Mrs.  Wilber 
told  us  that  one  day  when  all  were  gone  or  busy  she 
took  a  box  and  unloaded  two  cars  of  ewes  and  two 
of  Western  lambs.  The  latter  did  not  know  skirts, 
so  she  had  to  crawl  into  the  double  decks  to  get  the 
lambs  down  the  chute.  In  addition,  many  cars  are 
handled  by  grade,  weight  and  price  guarantee  that 
he  never  sees. 

L<)X<;  DISTANCE  TRADE.— Some  buyers  run 
there  in  machines,  but  most  of  the  business  is  done 


sheep  will.  In  my  section  here  fully  20  substantial 
farm  owners  have  temporarily  abandoned'  their  farm 
work  to  earn  $5  a  day  on  the  roads.  They  grow 
corn  and  wheat,  but  must  earn  money  for  taxes  and 
upkeep  of  their  places.  They  will  get  the  tax  money 
for  public  improvements,  and  then  must  pay  their 
share  of  it  back  for  more  taxes.'  There  must  be  a 
change  from  surplus  "blades"  to  wool,  mutton  and 
other  deficits.  This  is  positively  essential  for  profit 
and  for  an  adequate  contribution  to  the  circulation. 
At  present  the  principal  part  of  it  is  from  the  taxes 
when  it  should  be  from  the  farms. 

A  RISING  MARKET.  —  These  road-working 


S/ier/i  Turning  Pasture  into  Wool  and  Mutton 


house  lambs  anu  tor  half-bloods  for  sale  under  one 
year,  lie  dresses  and  ships  at  nearly  all  times  to 
New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  almost  a  daily  occur¬ 
rence  for  a  dozen  or  a  score  to  be  dressed  out  of  the 
present  350,  and  there  are  400  ewes  nearly  readj 
for  that  barn. 

EASTERN  POSSIBILITIES.— George  M.  Wilber 
was  a  ranchman  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
East.  Faith  in  mutton  and  wool,  rlie  only  standard 
American  industry  that  had  a  chance  for  permanent 
profit,  lias  made  him  a  useful  man  for  the  public 
welfare,  lie  not  only  inspired  faith  in  others  all 
these  years,  but  took  his  time  to  influence  candidates 
for  ottiee,  and  was  a  full  hand  to  fight  substitutes  for 
wool  at  Washington  and  stay  there  to  help  get  a  duty 
on  wool.  Every  sheepman  is  indebted  to  him.  By  liis 


by  mail,  wire  or  long  distance  phone.  1  gave  him 
a  letter  from  a  Maryland  man  wanting  200  fine 
lambs,  and  it  will  l>e  only  a  matter  of  price.  On 
his  600  acres  he  cannot  grow  forage  and  grain  for 
such  swarms  of  sheep,  lie  cannot  pasture  half  of 
them,  so  he  is  making  a  home  market  for  hay  and 
grain  aud  making  good  pasture  with  yields  that 
would  be  shipped.  He  is  saving  all  that  fertility 
for  his  own  laud.  It  was  such  a  thought  the  writer 
gave  in  a  September  issue  after  seeing  the  expanse 
of  Alfalfa  about  Caledonia.  N.  Y„  and  east  of  there. 

TWO  GREAT  NEEDS. — The  two  greatest  needs 
of  this  country  are  balanced  production  and  a  home 
market.  Next  to  this  iathe  production  of  condensed 
packages,  so  transportation  charges  will  not  kill  the 
price  for  the  grower.  .Nothing  will  help  all  these  as 


farmers  would  have  scorned  to  work  for  anyone  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  a  startling  evidence  of  how  this 
land  is  eating  its  own  financial  heart  out.  Some  of 
these  men.  in  fact,  all  who  can,  are  turning  to  sheep. 
Ewes  are  wild  at  auction  sales.  They  have  bin  as 
high  as  $20  a  head  for  good  common  Delaine  cues, 
aud  the  buyers  will  get  out.  A  turning  over  to  the 
deficits  will  make  a  change.  Listen  to  the  Boston 
Wool  Bureau:  “Rarely  has  such  a  situation  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  Winter  as  today.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  predictions  of  the  low  price  of  wool  or 
an  inundation  of  foreign  wool  have  proved  inac¬ 
curate."  Then  listen  to  Mr.  Wilber  on  sheep: 

SHORT  SUPPLY. — “There  are  about  one-half  the 
number  of  sheep  in  America  we  had  some  years 
ago.  The  high  wartime  price  sent  both  ewes  and 
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lambs  to  the  shambles  by  the  million.  They  went 
from  the  Western  ranges  as  well  as  from  the  farms. 
The  sudden  drop  m  prices  in  1921  then  brought 
liquidation,  because  the  oanks  forced  stock  on  the 
market  which  should  have  been  kept  for  breeding; 
consequently  there  Is  the  worst  shortage-of  breeding 
ewes  ever  known.  Land)  and  mutton  prices  must 
be  high,  because  beef  and  pork  have  little  otl'ect  on 
them,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  New  Zealand  for 
some*years.  as  the  tariff  takes  care  of  that.  A  hand 
of  owes  will  raise  some  of  this  nigh-priced  lamb, 
and  with  the  wool  will  bring  more  than  the  cost,  if 
handled  properly.  Ten  Delaine  ewes 'will  not  eat  as 
much  as  a  1.000-lb.  steer.  Tlie  wool,  at  present 
prices,  will  bring  about  $5  a  head  and  the  lamb  $S 
to  $10.  Can  .you  beat  it  by  milking  a  cow  twice  a 
day,  rain  or  shine,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  slave  of  yourself?" 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS. — I  am  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  balanced  production,  home 
markets  and  condensed  packages.  1  want  money 
from  our  place  and  all  other  places.  Our  financial 
salvation  depends  on  these.  Also  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  whole  public,  because  there  are 
serious  times  ahead  £dr’it  unless  the  farmers  thrive. 
We  positively  will  not  pay  wages  like  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  public  utilities,  because  it  would  be  lost 
Anyone  can  sec  it  getting  worse  yearly,  I  write  on 
sheep  because  it  is  my  line.  They  will  help  the  case 
considerably,  but  sugar  should  he  produced  where- 
ever  it  will  give  the  content  in  beets,  and  we  must 
hunt  other  things.  Flax  will  grow  anywhere,  but 
especially  near  our  north  borders.  It  will  make  a 
complete  turnover  -to  change  from  the  surplus 
corn,  wheat,  hay  and  potatoes,  but  we  have  got  to 
do  it.  There  have  been  too  many  sales  bills  begin¬ 
ning:  "Having  decided  to  quit  farming.” 

Ohio.  \V.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Making  An  Ice  Boat 

AMONG  the  hard  questions  from  readers  is  how 
to  make  an  ice  boat.  Our  Southern  friends 
will  have  little  use  for  such  -information,  but  during 
a  cold  Winter  at  the  North  there  is  often  great  sport 
at  ice  racing.  The  ice  boat  shown  at  Fig.  651  is  a 
fair  type  of  the  craft  made  at  Kelley  Island,  located 
on  Lake  Erie.  In  a  good  wind  such  a  boat  will 
make  75  miles  an  hom\  and  will  run  right  away 
from  an  automobile.  As  the?  sweep  over  the  ice 
with  the  wind  singing  like  a  harp  through  the  rig¬ 
ging,  and  the  biting  cold  stinging  against  the  face, 
the  sailor  has  about  the  supreme  joy  of  motion.  In 
some  parts  of  the  North  ice  boat  races  are  popular 
— they  make  hue  sport.  As  we  see  from  the  picture, 
the  ice  boat  is  really  a  light  wood  frame  shod  with 
runners  of  steel  and  with  a  long  reach  at  each  side 
to  prevent  tipping  Over.  The  sails  are  rigged  and 
managed  much  the  same  as  those  on  a  water  boat. 
While  many  Northern  people  go  South  during  the 
Winter  to  avoid  the  sting  of  the  frost,  there  are 
Southern  people  who  come  North  in  the  Winter  in 
order  to  get  the  stimulant  of  cold  air.  They  would 
surely  get  it  in  an  ice  boat. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Sullivan,  who  sent  the  picture,  says 
that  making  an  ic«  boat  is  a  job  for  a  good  car¬ 
penter  if  not  a  spec-~.  builder.  “To  sail  right  a  boat 
needs  to  be  true  and  strong,  for  they  get  up  terrific- 
speed.  It  should  be  built  of  2-in.  oak  us  to  frame. 
The  boat  is  almost  the  shape  of  the  old  A  harrows, 
but  runs  with  the  broad  end  forward.  A  runner  is 
under  each  corner  in  front,  with  a  heavy  east  base 
and  oak  upper  swung  on  between  two  strong  blocks 
by  a  bolt  through  them  and  oak  part  of  runner,  so 
that  the  same  can  move  up  and  down  in  a  limited 
wgy,  but  not  move  laterally.  The  rudder  runner  is 
of  same  material  swung  on  a  pivot  under  rear  point 
of  boat,  connected  with  a  lever  above  with  which  to 
guide  boat.  The  long  center  pole  is  strong  and  true, 
to  which  sail  is  attached  at  bottom.  This  pole  of 
course  has  a  free  -aid  at  back  of  boat  and  swings 
freely  from  its  fastenings  on  mainmast  in  front. 
The  small  jib  sail,  as  shown  in  picture,  is  also  fast 
in  the  front  end  of  this  center  pole.  Put  up  your  sails, 
floor  your  boat,  and  you  are  ready  to  go.  A  boat 
builder  here  says  that  the  Scientific  American  has 
described  a  boat  of  different  type,  as  be  says  that 
we  have  a  different  type  from  that  used  ou  the 
Hudson/’ 


Farm  Partnerships;  “The  Law  of  Thirds” 

EVERY  year  at  this  time  we  receive  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  forming  farm  partnerships,  where 
one  man  is  to  furnish  the  farm  and  the  other  man 
is  to  do  the  work.  What  is  a  fair  division  of  in¬ 
come?  Of  course  there  is  no  general  ruling  which 


can  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases,  as  circumstances 
vary  greatly,  and  the  matter  of  personality  must  be 
considered.  What  we  call  ‘‘the  law  of  thirds"  can 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  most  of  these  agreements. 
This  law  is  based  on  the  theory  that  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  or 
shares.  One  represents  real  estate,  which  would 
include  the  land,  the  buildings,  and  other  fixed  prop¬ 
erty.  Another  third  is  represented  by  personal 
property.  This  includes  capital,  money  paid  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  feed,  and  similar  expenses,  live  stock  and 
tin-  other  items  usually  classed  as  personal  property. 
The  remaining  third  would  represent  labor,  Under 
tliis  arrangement  the  owner  of  the  land  would  pay 
taxes  and  repairs  as  part  of  his  third.  While  such 
a  division  would  not  always  be  equal,  as  an  average, 
in  a  large  number  of  eases,  it  proves  to  be  nearly  so. 
Near  enough  to  make  this  a  fair  basis  for  figuring. 

Under  such  an  agreement  between  two  men.  the 
owner  would  put  up  the  real  estate  and  attend  to 
taxes  and  repairs.  The  party  contributing  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  would  be  entitled  to  another  third. 
The  tenant,  or  shareholder,  would  be  expected  to 
provide  the  labor  eeded  to  run  the  place.  That 
would  entitle  him  to  oue-tliird  of  the  income  and  a 
place  to  live.  That  is,  a  house,  or  rent,  -and  a  reason- 
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able  shaye  of  food  produced  on  the  farm.  The  re¬ 
maining  third  of  the  income  would  he  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  proportion  as  they  put  up 
the  personal  property.  If  the  owner  of  the  property 
put  it  all  up,  paid  all  the  bills  in  cash,  and  supplied 
the  capital,  he  would  be  entitled  to  two-thirds  of 
the  income. 

Under  this  plan,  the  way  to  obtain  an  even  share, 
or  a  fifty-fifty  division,  would  be  for  each  party  to 
put  up  one-half  of  the  personal  property.  That  is. 
one-half  of  the  live  stock  and  tools,  and  assume  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  one-half  of  the  cash  expenses.  In 
case  one  party  put  up  a  portion  of  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  other  party  a  portion,  a  fair  estimate 
is  made  of  the  value  of  each  share,  and  the  third 
which  would  naturally  come  to  personal  property  is 
divided  in  that  proportion.  In  a  live  stock  proposi¬ 
tion  of  this  sort,  ihe  increase  in  live  stock  is  divided 
between  the  two  parties  in  proportion  as  they  draw 
from  the  income.  Fairly  figured  out,  and  with  due 
regard  for  personality,  this  law  of  thirds  can  be 
applied  to  almost  any  proposition  of  this  sort. 


Shall  we  Fertilize  the  Sod  Orchard? 

PRUNING.— In  1920  A.  E.  Johnson  of  Litchfield 
Go.,  Conn.,  was  a  typical  New  England  farmer 
who  was  producing  some  apples  as  one  of  his  cash 
crops.  In  1922  he  produced  one  of  the  best  apple 
crops  in  Litchfield  County.  Mr.  Johnson’s  apple 
orchard  consists  of  400  to  500  trees  of  varying  ages 
and  varieties.  In  the  Fall  of  3920  Mr.  Johnson  be¬ 
came  interested  in  giving  his  trees  better  care  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  fertilization  and  spraying.  In¬ 
stead  of  plunging  all  over  to  begin  with,  he  decided 
to  start  with  a  block  of  48  trees  about  2.’!  years  old 
and  located  near  the  house  and  beside  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  These  4.s  trees, 
planted  30  ft.  apart  each  way.  and  therefore  cover¬ 
ing  practically  an  acre  of  land,  were  carefully 
pruned  during  the  Winter  of  1920-21.  This  pruning 
consisted  of  (1)  removing  all  dead  wood,  and  (2) 
thinning  out  the  branches  where  they  were  thick 
and  interlocking.  This  thinning  was  done  in  so  far 
as  was  practicable  by  making  a  relatively  large 
number  of  small  cuts,  rather  than  a  small  number 
of  large  cuts.  That  is,  where  two  rather  large 
branches  tended  to  cross  each  other,  the  small 
branches  which  were  actually  crossing  were  re¬ 
moved,  iustead  of  one  of  the  large  branches.  Most 
of  the  small  bearing  branches  along  the  main  scaf- 
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fold  limbs  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  other  words, 
the  trees  received  a  light  thinning  of  the  entire  top, 
made  by  removing  small  branches  here  and  there 
where  they  were  too  thick  for  light  to  penetrate 
through  the  top. 

FERTILIZING.— In  the  Spring  of  1921,  two  or 
three  weeks  before  blossoming  time.  Mr.  Johnson 
applied  8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree.  This  was 
applied  by  hand  in  a  circle  about  the  tree,  extending 
several  feet  beyond  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1921  the  grass  was  mowed  twice, 
first  about  June  15  and  again  early  in  September, 
and  allowed  to  remain  where  it  fell  as  a  mulch  for 
the  trees.  The  trees  were  poorly  budded  for  1921, 
and  they  were  also  caught  while  in  bloom  by  the 
frosts  which  were  almost  universal  over  Eastern 
United  States  during  that  year.  As  a  result  only  60 
bushels  of  apples  were  harvested  from  the  4s  trees 
in  the  Fall  of  1921.  These  sold  for  a  total  of  $40.50. 
All  labor,  fertilizer,  spray  materials,  etc.,  were 
Charged  against  the  orchard,  and  these  totaled 
$30.43.  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $10.07  per  acre  for  an 
off  year.  The  trees,  however,  in  the  fertilized  block 
made  more  than  twice  as  much  growth  ns  those  not 
fertilized,  and  the  foliage  was  much  heavier  and  of 
darker  green  color.  Strong  fruit  buds  were  formed 
for  1922. 

RESULTS  OF  TIIE  WORK.— During  the  season 
of  1922  Mr.  Johnson  followed  about  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  as  in  1921.  but  extended  the  treatment  to  cover 
the  entire  orchard,  with  the  exception  of  24  trees,  in 
three  rows,  located  next  to  the  block  receiving  the 
treatment  in  1921.  These  24  trees  were  left  as  a 
check  plot,  so  that  a  definite  measure  of  results 
from  the  treated  plot  could  be  obtained.  The  prun¬ 
ing  for  1922  consisted  of  a  light  thinning  over  the 
entire  tops  of  the  trees,  removing  only  small 
branches  where  too  thick,  and  in  cutting  out  the 
water  sprouts  except  where  au  occasional  one  was 
needed  to  fill  a  hole  in  the  fruiting  surface  of  the 
tree.  Only  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  8  lbs.  applied  the  previous  year.  The 
trees  blossomed  well  in  May,  received  five  sprays 
d'”  'ug  the  season,  and  568  bushels  of  apples  were 
Harvested  from  the  48  trees  in  the  Fall  of  1922. 
These  568  bushels  consisted  of  452  bushels  of  No.  1. 
67  bushels  of  No.  2.  and  49  bushels  of  culls,  and  they 
were  sold  at  the  farm  for  a  total  of  $384.31.  The 
total  expenses  for  the  year — pruning,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  mowing  grass,  harvesting,  etc. — amounted 
to  $94.64.  This  leaves  Mr.  Johnson  a  net  income  of 
$2,89.67  from  the  one  acre  of  orchard  on  which  the 
figures  were  kept.  The  cheek  plot  of  24  trees  (one- 
half  acre),  which  received  no  fertilization  and  from 
which  the  grass  was  removed  as  hay.  pi  -duced  72 
bushel*  of  apples  in  the  Fall  of  1922,  36  bushels  of 
these  being  sold  as  No.  1  and  36  bushels  being  sold 
as  culls.  These  72  bushels  were  sold  for  a  total  of 
$37.80.  When  figured  on  the  acre  basis,  the  sales 
from  the  check  plot  would  be  represented  by  $75.60 
as  compared  with  $384.31  from  the  treated  plot.  In 
other  words,  equal  acreage  considered,  the  money 
received  from  the  apples  on  the  treated  plot  was  five 
times  as  much  as  that  received  from  the  check  plot. 
The  fertilizer  and  mulch  increased  the  returns  by 
over  400  per  cent.  Mr.  Johnson  needed  only  one 
year  to  convince  himself  that  it  paid  to  fertilize  his 
orchard.  With  the  exception  of  the  24  trees  in  the 
cheek  plot,  all  of  his  trees  during  last  September 
showed  that  healthy  green  color  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  well-fed  trees.  No  credit  has  been  allowed 
for  the  increased  value  of  the  orchard,  but  many 
who  have  visited  it  and  who  have  compared  the 
check  plot  with  the  plot  which  has  received  the  two- 
year  treatment,  say  that  the  treated  plot  has  doubled 
in  value  during  the  past  two  years.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  already  a  very  notable  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  trees. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— In  improving  his  or¬ 
chard  Mr.  Johnson  has  followed  the  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  and  the  Litchfield 
County  Farm  Bureau.  In  September.  1922.  other 
fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  were  in¬ 
vited  to  inspect  his  orchard.  About  30  people  at¬ 
tended  this  meeting,  most  of  them  coming  in  cars 
from  some  distance.  These  growers  were  much  im: 
pressed  by  the  great  improvement  in  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  the  Wees  and  bv  the  large  crop  of  good 
quality  fruit.  Many  of  them  signified  their  intention 
of  going  home  and  doing  likewise.  It  should  he  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  orchard  is  growing  in 
sod.  Orchards  growing  in  sod  almost  invariably  re¬ 
spond  to  nitrate  fertilization.  Orchards  which  are 
well  tilled  and  in  which  the  owner  is  plowing  under 
cover  crops  annually  may  or  may  not  respond  to  fer¬ 
tilization,  depending  upon  the  local  soil  conditions. 

W.  H.  DARROW. 
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ture.  which  in  that  latitude  extends  far  into  the 
Winter.  With  the  mild  climate  of  that,  section  of 
Mississippi  and  the  soil  which  is  found  there,  it  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  produce  immense  quantities 
of  food  from  an  acre  of  land,  and  dairying  and  beef- 
making  are  both  rapidli  developing  in  that  country. 
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perature  outside  of  the  orchard  stood  at  28  and 
29  degrees. 

Immediately  after  this  freeze  a  great  many  of  our 
neighbors  had  severe  damage  from  freezing,  but  we 
could  detect  no  damage  whatever  in  our  orchard. 
Our  peaches  continued  to  develop  until  around  the 
18th  to  the  20th  of  June.  When  the  Elberta  peaches 
were  the  size  of  a  guinea's  or  a  hen’s  egg  we  had 
a  tremendous  droppage.  which  amounted  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  our  crop.  On  examining  the  fruit  that 
dropped  we  found  that  the  ovaries  and  the  kernel 
of  the  seed  were  completely  black.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  none  other  than  a  frost  injury,  which  must 
have  occurred  at  the  time  we  fired  on  the  24th  of 
April,  when  the  thermometer  dropped  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  down  to  31.  We  have  demonstrated  the  fact, 
however,  that  we  can  unquestionably  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature.  but  we  have  not  learned  accurately  just 
what  is  danger  point.  We  have  decided  therefore 
in  the  future  from  our  past  experience  that  we  will 
take  the  chance  of  burning  oil  when  positively  there 
will  be  no  danger  and  will  start  our  firing  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  least  two  degrees  above  what  we  would 
consider  danger. 

The  pots  which  we  use.  as  ?^ul  above,  hold  three 
gallons  of  oil.  When  3  or  4  in.  of  the  surface  of  the 
oil  is  exposed  to  burning  the  three  gal- 
-  -  Ions  will  burn  from  five  to  six  hours. 

Ordinarily,  however,  in  this  section  it 
is  not  necessary  to  begin  to  fire  until 
about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  and  keep  it  going  until  a  little 
►  after  sunrise.  b.  f.  moomaw. 

A  Virginia. 


Inoculation  For  Legumes 

Will  you  give  me  the  reasons  why  it  pays  to  inoculate 
legumes?  j.  d. 

Rhode  Island. 

THE  legumes  are  pod  bearers:  that  is,  their  seeds 
are  produced  in  pods.  These  plants  are  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  fact  that  they  can  take  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  store  it  up  in  their  roots,  stems  and  leaves. 
This  power  makes  them  particularly  useful  both  for 
feeding  and  for  manure,  for  (lie  nitrogen  gives  extra 
protein  in  the  leaf  and  stem  for  feeding,  and  of 
course  adds  to  the  manure  value. 

This  nitrogen  is  taken  from  the  air  by  tiny  forms 
of  life  known  as  bacteria.  They  live  and  work  upon 
the  plant  roots,  forming  little  knots  or  "nodules," 
which  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  tin1  roots  on  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  clover  or  Alfalfa.  T'nless  these  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  those  plants  will  not  do  their  work 
of  absorbing  the  nitrogen.  There  are  cases  where, 
through  the  absence  of  these  bacteria,  clover  or 
Alfalfa  will  require  just  as  much  nitrogen  in  the 
manure  or  fertilizer  as  corn  or  wheat.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  make  sure  that  these  bacteria  are 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed  if  we  expect  a  full  crop. 

Where  a  legume  crop  lias  been  grown  successfully 
for  some  years  these  bacteria  are  usually  well  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  soil,  and  in  such 
cases  we  may  sow  the  seed,  use  lime  a 

a  ml  manure,  confident  that  the  crop  A  .  / 

will  grow  and  thrive.  In  cases  where  M  x 

the  soil  contains  very  few  or  none  of  \ 

these  bacteria  it  is  necessary  to  “in-  ™ 
oculate” — that  is,  supply  some  of  the 
bacteria.  This  may  be  done  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  using  soil  from  a  field  | 
where  the  legume  has  been  successful. 

In  this  case  tlie  upper  soil  is  dug  up. 
sifted  and  scattered  over  the  new  seed- 
ing.  This  introduces  the  bacteria 
much  after  the  principle  of  using  part  V 
of  the  buttermilk  from  a  good  churn-  Lv 
ing  of  butter  to  “start”  a  new  batch  of  A 
cream,  or  of  using  "mother”  of  vinegar 
to  start  cider  along  the  way.  This  is 
often  done  successfully,  the  objection 
being  that  weed  seeds  and  plant  i^- 
eases  are  sometimes  spread  in  this  way. 

The  other  plan  is  to  use  use  what 
are  known  as  "bottled  bacteria”  or 
inoculants.  In  preparing  this  the 
original  germs  may  be  taken  from  the 
roots  Of  plants  and  "cultivated"  in  a 
laboratory.  This  means  that  the  germs  "slj 

are  produced  artificially  by  the  mil-  1 

lion,  and  packed  in  bottles  containing  | 
substances  which  will  keep  tlie  bacteria 
alive  for  a  given  time.  The  farmer 
can  buy  these  bottles,  pour  out  the 
bacteria  into  prepared  water,  thus  EuHq|j 

starting  them  into  activity,  sprinkle  .  AL"  ^ 

the  water  over  his  seed  and  put  it  in  H  m  w. 

the  ground.  If  the  soil  is  well  tilled 


Results  From  Orchard  Heating  in 


mia 


AS  to  orchard  heating  in  Virginia,  this  method  of 
protection  against  frost  is  not  universally 
practiced  by  all  fruit  growers  in  our  State,  but 
several  of  us  have  been  doing  some  orchard  heating 
for  a  few  years  past.  I  can  only,  however,  give  you 
our  experience. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  use  heaters  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  apples.  We  have  confined  all  of  our  work 
to  protection  of  peaches.  We  use  a  very  simple 
arrangement  known  as  the  Hamilton  three-gallon 
reservoir,  which  Is  more  of  a  smudge  pot  than  a 
heater.  It  has  a  sliding  top  with  a  suspending  metal 
curtain:  therefore  the  amount  of  heat  or  smoke  is 
increased  or  decreased  as  the  surface  of  the  oil  is 
increased  or  decreased  to  the  flame.  We  place  ap¬ 
proximately  50  of  these  pots  per  acre  in  our  peach 


Wanted;  New  “National  Bird” 

The  writer  notices  on  th**  front  page 
of  issue  of  November  25.  1922,  of  The 
U.  X.  Y..  a  very  flue  picture  of  a  good- 
looking  girl  holding  a  turkey  in  her  arms, 
and  I  also  notice  the  title  of  the  bird  is 
"The  National  Bird."  Now  I  object  to 
such  for  such  a  bird,  as  its  only  merit  is 
To  provide  an  extra  dish  on  occasions, 
and  I  mildly  submit  as  a  substitute  the 
White  Leghorn,  as  it  has  all  the  merits 
of  the  above-mentioned  bird,  together 
with  several  others. 

Weather  tine,  oranges  ripening,  mullet 
far,  and  the  tourists  coming  in  unknown 
quantities.  it.  c.  itomt. 

Florida. 

MR.  MOHR  expresses  his  ideas  in 
the  following,  written  for  the 
local  paper : 

"A  Yell” 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  hen  should  be  the  United 
States  of  America's  emblematic  bird,  be¬ 
cause  : 

First,  her  color  denotes  purity.  Sec¬ 
ond.  her  disposition  denotes  peace.  Third, 
her  business  denotes  prosperity. 

Three  'TV — purity,  peace,  prosperity, 
which  will  make  us  all  100  per  cent 
Americans. 

Always  for  the  best. 

m.  c.  MOHR. 

Admitting  all  these  nice  thiugs  for 
the  Leghorn,  there  are  other  consider¬ 
ations.  No  one  would  think  of  classing 
the  Leghorn  with  a  turkey 


a  roast¬ 
ing  fowl.  It  would  require  more  than 
half  a  dozen  Legi  fits  to  provide  the 
dinner  for  our  family.  And.  then,  too. 

ocu muon  a  success  tne  soil  must  he  made  right,  orchard,  but  have  never  lighted  at  one  time  more  remember  that  turkey  is  associated  with  the  original 

For  such  legumes  as  clover.  Alfalfa.  Sweet  clover,  than  25  per  acre.  We  have  raised  the  temperature  national  Thanksgiving.  The  Pilgrims  shot  wild 

etc.,  lime  is  an  essential,  for  they  must  have  an  with  these  25  pots  per  acre  from  two  to  six  degrees,  turkeys  for  their  original  feast,  and  from  that  day 

alkaline  soil.  Alsike  clover  does  not  need  so  much  depending  upon  whether  we  have  a  calm  night  or  to  this  the  bird  lias  represented  a  large  part  of 

lime,  and  Soy  beans,  kudzu  and  several  others  are  more  or  less  wind.  These  pots  throw  off  a  tremen-  Thanksgiving,  and  that  is  what  gives  him  the  name 

known  as  acid  soil  legumes,  because  they  grow  quite  dous  amount  of  smoke,  and  on  a  calm  night  we  of  “national  bird."  He  filled  the  ottiee  acceptably 

well  on  sour  land.  All  legumes,  however,  require  literally  envelope  our  orchard  in  a  dense  smoke  long  before  the  Leghorn  was  ever  dreamed  of. 

large  amounts  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  though  cloud,  which  we  believe  is  quite  beneficial.  - - 

most  soils  have  enough  of  the  latter.  Our  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  know  just  when  Experiment  With  Sudan  and  Soy  Beans 

-  to  light  our  pots,  or  in  other  words,  to  know  tlie  dan-  ^r  the  benefit  of  those  who  mav  need  a  good 

Develooine  A  New  Corn  Count™  ^r  point  to  a  peach  bud ^  blossom  or  small  fruit.  So  substitute  for^ay  where  clover  or  Alfalfa  has 

ueveloping  A  INew  <~orn  Country  much  depends  upon  climatic  conditions,  such  as  failed>  l  wlsh  to  sav  a  few  words  for  Sudan  „rass 

THE  I,icture  nt  Fi"’  052  was  taken  in  Mississippi,  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  ground  and  nnd  Sov  ht,uls.  We  experimented  with  these  plants 
X  near  Hattiesburg.  This  town  will  probably  be  air  currents.  We  know  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  for  tvvo  reasons:  We  needed  the  hay  and  we  wished 
remembered  by  some  of  our  soldiers  who  went  into  "e  have  saved  peach  crops,  and  then  on  other  oeea-  to  fiml  some  crop  which  we  could  depend  upon  in 
camp  there  during  tlie  war.  The  South  has  not  been  sions  we  have  burnt  considerable  oil  when  it  was  the  future  to  mv[t\y  roughage  when  we  needed  if 
noted  as  a  corn-producing  country,  for  when  we  unnecessary,  or  when  there  would  not  have  been  any  souiething  that  M  ould  bring  a  crop  after  the  season 
speak  of  the  corn  belt  we  generally  refer  to  the  danger  had  we  not  lighted  our  pots.  And  then,  too,  is  u-ell  ;uh-anced.  Late  in  June  we  sowed  a  mixture 
black  soil  of  the  Middle  West.  Given  the  right  "*e  have  several  times  lighted  our  pots,  but  have  of  one  bushel  of  Sov  beaus  aud  20  lbg,  of  Su(lan 

varieties,  however,  and  the  proper  handling,  and  had  damage.  grass  to  the  acre.  On  another  plot  we  sowed  the 

many  sections  of  the  Gulf  States  will  produce  enor-  In  the  latter  part  of  April  of  this  year,  when  the  grass  alone,  and  on  still  another  we  sowed  Soy 
mous  crops  of  corn.  1  he  picture  here  shown  iiuli-  peach  was  a  little  better  than  Vi-inoh  in  diameter,  beans. 

cates  how  four  good  crops  can  he  grown  in  one  sea-  we  had  a  severe  cold  snap,  and  we  started  to  light  The  growth  of  the  grass  was  rapid,  reaching  a 
son.  In  this  case  the  first  crop  was  turnips,  which  our  pots  when  the  thermometer  in  the  orchard  height  of  a  foot  in  three  weeks,  and  at  that  time 
ot  course  were  seeded  very  early.  'Then  followed  reached  22.  Before  we  got  all  of  the  pots  lighted  would  have  made  good  pasture  if  pasture  were 
English  peas.  'The  corn  was  planted  after  this  crop,  the  thermometer  dropped  to  31.  but  could  not  have  needed.  By  the  time  the  blossoms  came  it  had 
and  Japanese  clover  is  seeded  in  the  corn,  together  remained  at  this  temperature  but  for  a  short  period,  reached  an  average  of  3U  fr.  in  height,  standing 
with  oats.  After  the  corn  has  been  harvested,  the  After  getting  a  number  of  the  pots  lighted  we  raised  thick  and  rank.  The  growth  of  the  beans  was  less 
clover  and  oats  come  on  and  make  a  tine  Fall  pas-  the  temperature  front  31  to  34  and  3t».  when  rhe  tern-  r>., 


How  Corn  Grows  in  Mississippi.  Fig.  65.2 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Cider  Pomace  as  a  Mulch 

Could  I  mulch  my  strawberries  with 
cider  pomace?  Would  it  do  them  any 
harm  ?  A.  M. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We  have  never  tried  it,  but  would  not 
advise  its  use.  It  is  too  sour,  and  will 
pack  down  too  close  over  the  plants. 
They  need  air,  and  coarser  material  is 
better.  Forest  leaves  and  sawdust  have 
failed  with  ns. 


FOR  OVER  50  YEARS- 

the  HIGH  ROCK  label  has 
stood  for  the  Best  in  Underwear 
— selected  materials,  skilled 
workmanship,  full  cut  gar¬ 
ments. 

Men  who  prefer  a  soft,  downy  cotton 
next  the  skin,  who  insist  on  good  ser¬ 
viceable  wenr  and  warmth,  find  it  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  to  buy — 


One  copy  of  this  complete  Catalogue 
of  Radio  Outfits,  parts,  Dictionary  of 
Radio  Terms,  Instruction  Book,  and 
Guide  to  Successful  Radio  Work — 
one  copy  is  yours  Free. 

Simply  write  us  a  post  card  and 
we  will  mail  the  complete  book  to 
Ij  you  I  iee,  by  return  mail. 

/  It  quotes  the  lowest  prices,  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices  on  everything  for 
the  expert  and  the  amateur.  Every 
improved  parr,  the  most  up-to-date 
outfits,  everything  that  is  needed  of 
the  most  modern  type — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  prices. 

It  gives  a  list  of  broadcast  ing  stations,  and 
gives  much  information  about  radio  con¬ 
struction  and  operation.  Every  one  intcr- 
estedin  Radio  need?  this  complete  catalogue 
and  book  of  instruction. 


Formaldehyde  for  Cleaning  Barrels 

A  paragraph  in  The  R.N.-Y.  for  Oc¬ 
tober  28  gives  a  method  fur  cleaning  rider 
barrels.  I  have  been  using  formaldehyde 
for  several  years  with  the  best  results. 
First  I  fill  and  empty  the  barrels  with 
clean  water  several  times,  through  the 
bung  hole.  Then  l  put  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  the  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  and 
from  half  to  one  gallon  of  water,  replace 
the  bung,  swash  the  solution  thoroughly 
about  in  the  barrel  and  let  it.  stand  for  24 
hours,  occasionally  swashing  it  agniu. 
Then  pour  out  the  formaldehyde  and  fill 
the  barrel  a  couple  of  times  with  fresh 
water.  Make  sure  to  wash  out  all  the  dis¬ 
infectant  in  this  way,  otherwise  it  will 
prevent  or  delay  fermentation,  w.  c.  d. 


HIGH  ROCK 


flrvA,/. 


ChicAgo 


FLEECE  OWED 

underwear 

'*  Write  for  sample  of  the  fabric  and 
booklet  describing  the  garments  before 
you  buy,  if  time  per-  „ 
mits.  If  not,  you  can  T 

depend  on  the  HIGH 
ROCK  label  for  SAT-  . 

ISFACTION  in  every 
particular.  yjr^e'  ^ Jw 

HIGH  ROCK  KNITTING  CO. 

Philmont,  N.  Y. 


[  Map  ot 
Broadcasting 
Stations 


f  Complete  1 
Select  ion  of 
Parts 


About  Popcorn 

As  soon  as  husked,  spread  the  oars  on 
the  roof  of  some  building  to  dry,  allowing 
them  to  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
After  bringing  inside,  shell  some  of  the 
corn  and  hang  in  a  cloth  bag  near  the 
tiro,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  may 
still  be  retained.  Procure  a  corn-popper, 
which  may  now  be  bought  from  any  de¬ 
partment  store,  or  ordered  by  any  up-to- 
date  hardware  dealer.  Put  in  enough  corn 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  popper,  place 
on  the  top  of  a  lift  stove,  not  red  hot,  and 
keep  shaking.  After  I  he  popping  has 
ceased,  *:|llow  the  popper  to  remain  on 
the  stove  for  two  or  three  seconds,  then 
empty  into  a  dish,  sprinkling,  while  hot, 
with  a  little  salt  :  or,  if  preferred,  pow; 
dered  sugar.  A  frying  pan  or  iron  spider 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  popper,  but  is 
less  convenient,  as  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  cover  on  to  keep  the  contents  inside. 
Long  Island.  oBo.  bobton  tebry. 


Why  Pay  Higher  Prices? 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  for  fifty  years  dealt  on  a 
Money-Back  h.isis,  absolutely  guaranteeing  everything 
they  sell.  With  quality  absolutely  assured,  why  pav 
higher  prices  elsewhere  ?  Write  today  for  this  Free  Radio 
Book  and  see  for  yOUrself  the  Saving  It  will  bring  you. 

One  copy  is  yours  F  rcc.  You  need  only  write  us  a  post 
card. 

Write  to  the  house  nearest  you. 

Address  Department  30-R 
Chicago, Kansas  City.St.  Paul.Fort  Worth, Portland,  Ore. 


Large 

Selectionof 

Outfit'? 


Dictionary 
of  Radio 
Terms 


Montgomery  Ward  £?  G>. 


Farmer 


CHANGE  POWER  AS  YOU  CNAN6E  JOBS 

114  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  it.  Wonderful  value 

The  one  economical  engine  on ot  loss  than  pre- 
all  farm  jobs  up  tofiH.P.  ^ war  price.  Never  was 
Saves  Investment,  -^CT-T  H  fiA***^  such  an  engine  bargain, 
upkeep,  a  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Team 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking. 

Writ©  for  description  and  factory  price. 

HE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  112Main  St.,  Springfield,  0. 


The  Weather-wise  Caterpillar 

I  am  surprised  that  au  old  sportllike  you 
does  not  know  how  ("  measure  the  cold 
weather  via  caterpillars!  Please  observe 
that  caterpillars  have  a  long  black  coat 
on  both  ends.  If  the  front  is  longest  the 
first  part  of  ibe  Winter  is  to  be  the  most 
severe.  If  the  black  on  his  hind  end  Is 
ihe  longest,  then  the  last  end  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  will  b<‘  most  severe,  mid  vice  versa. 
If  both  ends  are  even  it  will  equal  Sher¬ 
man's  war.  Where  lie  gets  weather  re¬ 
ports  from  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  but 
they  are  quite  as  reliable  as  those  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  or  the  corn  lmsk  or  the 
muskrat's  house  (see  page  1393).  f.  w. 

New  York. 


"It  was  four  below  zero  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  and  a  very  good  day  to  try  the  Beach 
Jacket.  1  am  more  than  pleased  with  It 
aud  think  It  oue  of  the  best  garments  for 
cold  weather  t  ever  saw.” 

It  Is  as  warm  ns  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron,  can 
be  washed  and  lo-ops  its  shape,  it  comes 
coat,  without  collar,  coat  with  collar,  and 
vest. 

•  ASK  YOU  It  DEADER 

BROWN  S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worccstor,  Massachusetts 


if*  PERFECT  TREES  ; ' 

GUARANTEED  I  W* 

Vni  can  rely  on  oar  43  yews'  reputation 

.  varieties'  arc  sturdy  an  if  well-rooted,  .  " 

nno  gUKn&uteed  to  satisfy.  You  mice  no  risk  The  prices  are-  reusouuhle- 
SEND  EOK  102.1  FREE  CATALOG 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ixirfoet  specimen 


On  page  1393,  C.  IT.  B.,  Connecticut, 
asks  about  the  caterpillar  being  a  Win¬ 
ter  weather  prophet.  Ever  since  I  was 
a  hoy  it  was  presumed  if  ft  caterpillar 
hud  the  most  black  in  front  we  would 
have  the  hardest  Winter  the  fore  part,  or 
vice  versa.  What  few  caterpillars  I  have 
noticed  this  Fall  have  the  least  black  in 
front,  and  not  very  much  black  at  either 
end,  consequently  a  very  mild  Winter  is 
predicted.  Sometimes  this  works  out, 
and  sometimes  not :  consequently  we 
should  have  n  very  mild  Winter,  but  the 
old  saying  is  “All  signs  fail  in  dry  weath¬ 
er.”  and  it  surely  has  been  dry  enough 
this  Fall.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  are 
hauling  water  from  one  to  two  miles  for 
domestic  use.  R.  H.  w. 

DuBois,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Book  Free  Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 


America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  vm  iotlo,  mill  CiOt-urnl  Direction)-.  Valuable 
to  every  an  awhct  i  y  grower,  find  It's  free  for  the  asking. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury.  Aid. 


Concord  Grape  Vines  For  Sale 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

fc&kRaw  Furs  Wanted 


Look!  Seo  What  You  Cot— Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  wheel 
truck — easy  to  move.  DirectGeured.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  awing  motion.  We  have 
only  one  Log  Saw— oar  New  Improved.  Lighter, 
stronger— ateady  running—  worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee— Ceah  or  Terme— Immedlete  Ship, 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  email  extra  reel.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1898  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1898  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


On  page  1393  C.  H.  B.  asks  about 
forecasting  the  Winter  by  observing  a 
caterpillar.  Now  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  caterpillars,  but  their:  is  a 
certain  one,  the  Isua  Isabella,  that  I  have 
always  heard  was  capable  of  forecasting 
the  mildness  or  severity  of  Winter.  He 
is  sometimes  culled  "woolly  bear."  and  is 
Almost  always  in  a  hurry;  is  bl&Oik  at 
each  end  and  has  a  reddish  brown  center. 
It  so  happens  he  is  not  marked  alike 
every  season ;  some  Falls  he  is  nearly 
half  black,  at  the  front  end,  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  very  severe  Winter  for  the  first 
half.  Tf  his  coloring  is  reversed  of  course 
the  last  half  of  the  Winter  is  severe.  If 
each  end  is  only  tipped  with  black,  a  very 
mild  Winter,  or  if  each  end  is  heavily 
blacked,  a  very  cold  Winter.  I  am  quite 
sure  he  can  be  relied  upon,  for  the  first 
one  T  saw  this  Fall  was  black,  with  only 
a  narrow  band  of  reddish  brown  in  the 
center,  and  just  the  other  day  I  saw  one 
that  had  only  the  least  little  tips  of  black 
on  him.  I  am  going  to  go  by  the  last  one 
ns  long  as  this  nice  weather  lasts.  So  bo 
sure  and  keep  watch  for  your  caterpillar 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  a  Win¬ 
ter  is  ahead  of  you.  E.  w.  H. 

West  Newbury,  Mass. 


W ri t e  for  price  list  and 
SUmT -  Muitap  shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
years  in  business. 

Charles  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Uark  284  Bridge  St.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y 


Yalesville.  Conn, 


For  Healthier  Trees  anil  Better  Fruit 


IO  D  13. 


Hard  starting,  misfiring,  and  roll 
troubles  due  to  cold  wuathnr, 
snow  or  rain  aro  eliminated  by 
wonderful  new  Power 

Ser.  It  keeps  plum 
i — adds  power  and 
;ed  —  saves  gun — 
ikea  Ford  colls  arid 
irk  lever  unncceiu 
y.  1‘rieelslow — In- 
ilullatlon  easy.  Ask 
lor  booklet  and 
FREE  TRIAL 
%  OFFER  1‘I.AN 


'Jg&ciSinBMW 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ” 

“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
j=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  tale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Strccl,  New  York 

^Hmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiijiiiiiiiiiiin 


American  Bosch  Ma$.Corp.  Box  2255  Springfield  .Mass 


Gel  Hex  Reduced  Price*  nn  llerculea.  Uiu  fm-lost, 
w  ujutlL'Nl-opcratitiK  “Ollfi*IIWi"  lliod  I'ower  Stump 
t*  I'ullcr  mad  a.  .'-’.imp  Id,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
V.powiT- 4  nturhiri*  n  in  one,  Movea  like  a 
wbeolbai  rmv.  $10  down.  Eiuiy 
t  *  •\\Wroflntfi. 


Wire  netting  covered  with  a  special 
varnish  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  in  some  New  Jersey  greenhouses. 
Tl  formed  a  transparent  covering  for  the 
bouses,  and  was  fairly  satisfactory  for 
Chrysanthemums.  It  seems  worth  try¬ 
ing  for  frames. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


— ■  Sonil  for 

Cuiftlog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 
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Experiment  with  Sudan  and  Soy  Beans 

(Continued  from  pago  1463) 
rapid,  but  they  bushed  out  and  covered 
the  ground  with  a  thick  growth  of  dark 
green  leaves.  The  mixture  was  a  very 
beautiful  field;  the  tall  grass  with  the 
beans  filling  up  the  space  between  at- 
trae  c<l  the  attention  of  many  who  passed. 
We  had  some  difficulty  ill  curing,  but  not 
more  than  with  heavy  clover. 

We  are  now  feeding  the  dear  Soy 
leans  with  very  good  results.  The  Sudan 
-s  is  very  palatable  and  much  rel¬ 
ished.  and  the  mixture  is  as  attractive  as 
any  bay  we  have  ever  stored.  To  the 
farmer  who  has  failed  to  get  a  catch  of 
clover  1  recommend  either  of  these  crops, 
Soy  beans  being  quite  us  rich  iu  protein 
as  clover.  If  a  crop  is  needed  to  help 
out  in  time  of  short  pasture  Sudan  grass 
will  be  found  excellent,  as  it  will  keep 
coming  and  supply  feed  for  some  time. 
For  cutting  green  in  the  Fall  Sudan  grass 
is  very  good,  better  than  corn,  as  it  may 
be  cut  several  times. 

In  Wisconsin  Soy  bonus  are  taking  the 
place  of  clover  on  many  of  the  sand 
farms,  for  they  are  reliable,  and  clover 
can  never  be  depended  upon.  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  these  crops  will  ever 
in  any  way  replace  clover  where  clover 
can  be  grown  successfully,  but  where  the 
demand  is  for  some  crop  for  reasons  such 
as  I  have  mentioned  these  crops  will  not 
be  a  disappointment.  ROBERT  luce. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  experience  with 
Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans  justifies  us 
iu  fully  endorsing  the  above  statement. 


Seasonable  Apples 

I  am  planting  Grimes  Golden  for  a 
Fall  apple,  and  mainly  York  Imperial, 
Ingram  and  Stayman  for  Winter.  Notic¬ 
ing  discussions  iu  Tuf.  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  a  substitute  for  Baldwins,  will 
say  I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  shove  that 
varietv  into  the  background  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  a  pretty  reliable  apple. 
The  Ingram  is  a  seedling  from  the  old- 
time  Genetou.  but  looks  more  like  a 
Wiuesap.  is  highly  colored  and  a  long 
keeper.  I  will  have  around  5,000  barrels 
of  them  this  season.  louis  erb. 

Missouri. 

Keeping  Fruit  In  Cold  Cellar 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  in  The  R. 
X  -Y.  a*  to  methods  of  keeping  fruit  in 
cold  cellars.  I  will  say  that  in  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  many  farmers  bank 
their  cellars  in  Winter,  using  maple 
leaves.  poor  bay.  straw  or  litter 
from  horse  stables.  Our  cellar  has  only 
the  south  and  west  walls  exposed,  aud 
these  wore  given  a  coat  of  concrete  on 
the  outside  a  few  years  ago.  Now  only 
the  west  side  needs  A  little  banking  when 
the  Whiter  is  severe,  with  straw  parked 
tightly  against  the  outside  door,  which 
is  nil  the  north  side,  aud  has  a  woodshed 
built  over  it. 

Part  of  our  canned  stuff  is  placed  in 
the  cardboard  'boxes  in  which  the  cans 
are  bought,  and  some  have  been  kept  over 
thus  eight  or  10  years.  One  cupboard 
full  needs  only  to  have  the  cans  on  each 
shelf  covered  over  closely  with  newspaper 
or  clean,  discarded  garments,  G.  R.  B. 


Squaw  Winter  and  Indian  Summer 

Under  “Things  to  Thiuk  About,’*  on 
page  lft  10.  J.  L.  of  Leeds.  N.  Y„  asks 
when  Indian  Summer  comes.  In  your 
reply  you  state  that  Iudian  Summer 
comes  after  a  hard  frost  iu  October  or 
November,  and  that  the  origin  of  the 
term  is  unknown.  1  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  Indian  Summer  comes  in 
November  or  December,  and  aft t  Squaw 
Winter.  Squaw  Winter  includes  the 
period  of  the  first  considerable  snow  fall 
and  the  cold  spell  following.  Then  did 
the  squaws  iu  the  days  of  buffaloes  and 
Indians,  peg  down  the  tents,  bank  all 
a  would  with  suow  aud  make  everything 
simg  and  tight  for  Winter.  This  spell  of 
weather  was  followed  in  late  November 
or  in  December  by  the  true  and  only  gen¬ 
uine  Indian  Summer,  red  suns,  hazy  hori¬ 
zon*.  frosty  nights,  tdeasaut  days — idnal 
weather  for  a  big  hunt  So,  hi  spite  Of 
Hie  squaws’  laborious  preparations  for 
a  long,  hard  Winter,  the  braves  struck 
camp  and  moved  ou  for  one  more  big  limit 
before  Winter  closed  in  in  earnest.  Thu* 
the  Indian  Summer!  Blit  don’t  forget 
the  Squaw  Winter.  If  it  comes,  Iudian 
Summer  cannot  be  far  behind. 

Illinois.  jesSe  w.  newell. 


More  About  Indian  Summer 

I  believe  1  can  give  you  some  light  on 
the  so-called  Indian  Summer.  Old  set¬ 
tler--  have  told  me  that  after  the  first 
hard  frost  that  killed  the  vegetable  growth 
on  the  prairies  (lie  Indians  would  set  tire 
to  ir  and  burn  it  off.  so  that  the  era  s 
would  grow  better  the  next  Summer,  and 
so  caused  the  smoky  atmosphere.  If  this 
is  true,  we  have  no  real  Indian  Summer 
now.  I  know  that  from  10  to  50  years  ago 
the  period  called  Indian  Summer  wtl*  very 
much  more  smoky  than  the  same  period 
of  recent  years.  w.  w.  DRVRY. 

New  York. 

Information  Wanted  for  Clearing  Water 

I  would  like  to  ask  any  of  your  readers 
whether  they  know  (not  guess)  wlmt 
will  cause  water  iti  a  new  well  to  clear 
up.  I  have  a  well,  recently  drilled, 
about  75  ft.,  but  it  does  not  clear  up 


very  well.  Tt  is  not  dirty,  but  milky  in 
appearance,  is  very  soft,  and  while  there 
is  no  bad  taste  to  it.  it  i*  not  what  I 
would  wish  for.  I  have  pumped  it  out 
several  times,  hut  that  does  not  seem  to 
do  the  work.  There  is  sufficient  wale-, 
and  it  is  brought  to  the  different  room* 
by  air  pressure.  h.  b.  b. 

That  Household  Budget 

Your  Virginia  correspondent,  page 
11S6,  inquires  about  a  budget  system. 
Please  notify  him  that  thousands  of  live 
savings  banks  throughout  the  country 
give  their  depositors  perfect  up  to  present 
standard  of  living,  budget  hooks.  1  have 
just  sent  to  a  bank  here  for  one.  which  I 
will  mail  to  you  herewith.  They  give 
these  out  to  encourage  savings.  Also 
suggest  to  our  friend  that,  budget  or  no 
budget,  he  should  first,  on  receiving  his 
pay.  put  it  in  a  bank.  lie  won’t  spend  so 
fast  when  he  has  to  sit  down  and  write 
out  a  check,  or,  if  ir  is  a  savings  bank,  it 
is  better  still.  5 Take  it  a  joint  account 
with  bis  wife.  She’ll  feel  as  if  she 
owned  something  besides  the  wnshtub. 
too,  and  besides,  if  anything  happens  to 
him,  she  won’t  have  to  wait  to  draw  the 
money  she  needs.  cu as.  EL  wverz. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  budget  book  is  a  eon- 
veuient  pamphlet  in  which  are  given 
spaces  for  entering  items  under  various 
headings,  aud  covering  the  usual  expen¬ 
ditures  of  a  family.  It  is  a  very  conveni¬ 
ent  form  of  keeping  track  of  expenses. 

Dogs  and  Opossums 

I  have  just  read  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
telling  of  catching  aud  disposing  of  the 
’possum,  aiul  having  a  guilty  conscience 
for  not  giving  the  dog  a  slice  of  the  meat. 
You  can  spare  your  sympathy  for  the 
dog.  for  he  would  not  have  eaten  it.  either 
cooked  or  raw  ;  would  have  smelled  of  it 
and  turned  away  in  disgust.  That  is  my 
experience  with  dogs  and  ’possum  meat. 

Oklahoma.  chari.es  slemmeb. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  the 
experience  of  all  hunters. 

Jersey  Giant  Capons 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  article,  page  1300.  about  Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  their  possibilities  as 
capons,  in  which  he  says :  “The  chicks 
should  be  hatched  in  March  to  be  broiler 
size,  ready  for  caponizing  the  middle  of 
June.”  If  Mr.  Thompson's  Black  Giants 
grow  like  ours  have,  when  June  comes 
he  will  find  he  has  a  nice  bunch  of  “soft 
roasters.”  rather  than  broilers.  Ours  at 
10  weeks  old  weighed  21-,  lbs.  Our  Giant 
capons  are  now  about  OV.  lbs.  at  eight 
capons  are  now  about  OV,  lbs.  at  nine 
months  old.  being  hatched  April  15,  and 
the  two  largest  weigh  0  and  lbs.  re¬ 
spectively.  They  have  not  been  fattened: 
are  just  free  range  grown.  We  think  the 
Jersey  Black  Giant  a  wonderful  breed. 

New  Jersey.  w.  j.  ericksex. 


Uxci.e  John:  Here’s  a  letter  from 
our  nephew  that's  gone  to  Africa,  and  he 
writes  that  within  20  rods  of  his  house 
there’s  a  family  of  laughin’  hyenas.  Aunt 
Martha:  Well.  I’m  glad  he's  got  pleasant 
neighbors,  anyway — ghat's  something. — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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UNADILLA 

dfl*  TANKS 


We  PORTABLE  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Plant 


BUYS  THIS 
32  Volt 

HOMELITE 

without  batteries 
With  batteries,  complete, 


1IGHTEN  your  wife’s  household  tasks  with  this 
^  sturdy,  reliable  and  economical  worker.  Runs 
washing  machine,  chum,  electric  iron,  vacuum 
cleaner,  sewing  machine,  toaster,  etc.  Makes 
home  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  with  abun¬ 
dant  electric  light  for  every  room.  Ample  current 
for  lighting  bam  and  operating  light  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Weighs  only  100  lbs. — needs  no  foundation 


TIME  PAYMENT  IF  DESIRED 


Write  .odav  for  full  particulars 
of  this  wonderful  money  saver 


The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Attractive  proposition  to  live  dealers 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks.  Tubs  or  Vats 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine  or  Cypress. 
Strongly  built  of  best  tongued  and 
grooved  stock,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cool¬ 
ing  Vats,  Upright  Storage  Tanks 
and  Square  Tubs. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUCATED 


PLAIN- V  CRIMP 
SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING -CUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  —  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

woRios  test  moN  steel  makkct 


Malta  $t>«  to  Sioo  a  Week 


Introducing  cbla  wonderful  new 
letup.  Gives  soft,  brilliant 
restful  to  cyos;  id«*4  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Goiolino 
Glenn,  odorless,  economical,  burns 


NEcroWN 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


M  •ir,  4:TJ  fuel.  Absolutely  tale. 

•N  Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
As  brighter  than  wick  lamp*.  Patented, 
yu  Grsaiest  improvement  oi  a£e.  Table 

D\V\J  lamps,  hanftmi  lamps,  lanterns. 

•VvJ  ork  all  or  Sparc  time.  )  ou  simply 
take  Orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
VYvVkl  toil  do  collecting.  Com* 

VV  puid  seme  day  you  cake 

orders.  N o  experience  necessary*! 
Gee  started  al  once.  Bi{  season 
oow  on.  Writ#  today  lor  catalog 
Send  far  and  special  agents  offer. 

ggy  THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO, 


WITH  FINGER  FERTIUZER  FEED 
Morjuice  Cider  Mill*  and  Fruit  Presse# 

Write  today  for  special  prices 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  1 1 2,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

FREE 


672  Lamp  Bldg..  Akron.  0. 


FACTORY 

’  Portable  Saw  Rig,  complete  with  new¬ 
est  improved  engine,  saw  frame,  belt, — 
and  saw,  on  steel  wheel  truck — shipped 
on  trial;  cash  or  easy  payments;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  WOOD  SAWING 
MACHINERY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 
NEW  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Now  free  catalog  shows  over  30  styles;  a  style 
for  every  use;  pnces$!.*Mup.  Write  for  \ltod  ay. 

Hertxler  &  Zook  Co..  Box  22  Belleville.  Pa. 


Dll*  DADD  All!  so,  •>«*»  square  r:.  T*-in  high 

Bib  BAKbAIN  WIRE  FENCING  UH* -to :  about  10- 

Brauga  wti-e.  'ir  square  ft.,  in  colls  ;  SOO  square  ft  .  to  a  roll 

NATHAN  KLEIN  A  CO  .  20H  Cenlre  St..  New  York  City 


Cnr  ?.U  *  FOI'.UHS  HOME 

ror  0ai8  CROWN,  Suren"  Sluin 


V.  J  .  Stafford 


Danish  Cabbage  Ssad 

Cortluml,  New  York 


10  Wild  Animals 
for  Xmas! -'7'^ 

charm Lng  colors.  Mnjeof 
metal:  stinvl  alone.  Ele- 
phant  ■>  in.  lone  lL>x  of 
ten  -eut  prepaid  tor  *  I  OO 

RUSSELL ■ GRAFF  CO. 
292  .  R,  Aldan  Avenue 
New  Havan,  Conn. 
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ARCOLA  saves 
Mrs.  Keeler 
the  cost  of 
a  cellar 


MRS.  MARY  KEELER 
of  Lockport,  I1L,  was 
about  to  put  a  cellar  under  her 
house  so  she  could  have  a  fur¬ 
nace.  Then  she  learned  that 
Arcola  can  be  set  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  dining  room  or 
kitchen,  sending  its  warmth 
throu  gh  small  pipes  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiators  in  the  other 
rooms. 


After  twoyears  with  Arcola’S 
warmth  she  writes: — 

“The  entire  cost  of  the 
plant,  including  installation, 
was  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  preparing 
a  cellar  for  any  kind  of  fur¬ 
nace.  We  can  highly  rec- 


Send  for  the  free 

Arcola  Book 


* 


ommend  Arcola  to  any¬ 
one  desiring  plenty  of  clean, 
healthful  warmth  with  a 
small  consumption  of  fuel.” 

The  three  cold  months  are 
still  ahead.  In  less  than  a 
week,  Arcola  can  be  filling 
your  home  with  radiator 
warmth.  Send  today  to  either 
address  below  for  the  free 
book  that  tells  the  whole  story. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR 
COMPANY 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  * 
for  every  heating  need 

104  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ship  now  all  the  furs  you  have  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.,  New  York 

—The  World’s  Greatest  Fur  Market  and  get  highest  market  prices,  spot 
cash,  the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 

We  want  all  the  Skunk,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Mink,  Fox,  etc. 

We  need  all  you  can  ship.  Do  not  wait  a  single  day — ship  now  while  prices 
are  high .  Our  years  of  experience  assuresyouhonestandintelligent  grading 
— our  reputation  assures  you  a  square  deal.  You  will  like  Fox's  Bquare  deal¬ 
ing  and  quick  service.  We  will  hold  shipment  separate  on  your  request. 

Fur  Buyers  and  Shippers 

We  cater  to  fur  buyers  and  shippers.  Ship  us  all  your  furs — 
send  us  your  own  grading.  We  will  match  our  grading  against  yours  and 
pay  you  top  prices.  If  desired  we  will  wire  yoa  oar  bid  as  soon  as  ship * 
meat  is  received.  No  delay,  no  misunderstanding.  We  will  hold  your  ship¬ 
ment  separate  until  we  hear  from  yoa  if  our  bid  is  satisfactory.  If  you  are 
not  a  regular  shipper  to  Fox,  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  unusual  serv¬ 
ice  we  give  fur  shippers,  buyers,  and  dealers.  The  market  conditions 
now  make  it  necessary  that  you  ship  your  furs  often.  Send  us  your  ship¬ 
ment  today  and  you  will  be  a  Fox  shipper  for  years  to  come. 

164  West  25th  Street 
Dept.  40,NewYork,N.Y. 


Geo.  1.  Fox,  Inc. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Business 


“Night  on  the  Market”  Brought  to 
Daylight 
Part  III. 

Price  Reductions. — I  do  what  I  legit¬ 
imately  cau  to  discourage  the  policy,  iu 
extreme  cases  cutting  the  trade  entirely, 
or  making  it  dear  that  when  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  produce  runs  short  I  am 
in  duty  bound  to  supply  those  first  who 
help  most  by  price  reduction  on  a 
glutted  market.  However,  by  far  the 
most  effective  and  pleasant  method  is  by 
suggestion  and  ibe  implication  that  you 
naturally  expect  co-operation  in  price¬ 
making.  For  instance,  when  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  of  strawberries  occurs, 
and  price  reduction  is  in  order,  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  greeting  to  those  with  whom 
I  am  on  intimate  terms — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  nearly  all — is:  “Well,  strawber¬ 
ries  are  on  us  with  a  rush.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  reduce  price  today. 
Take  all  you  safely  can  at  the  lower 
price,  get  yours  down  as  low  as  you  can. 

Here  and  there  we  nnd  farmers  who 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  box  in  the 
windmill.  Owing  to  gasoline  and  elec¬ 
tricity  windmills  arc  scarcer  than  they 
used  to  be.  but  occasionally  we  find  a 
boxed  affair  for  catching  the  blows  of 
Boreas.  The  one  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture  has  beeu  on  the  job  for 
three  decades.  A  deal  of  useful  space  is 
secured.  The  ground  floor  is  used  for 
storing  farm  fruit,  a  storage  tank  occu¬ 


pies  the  second  story,  while  the  octa¬ 
gonal-shaped  third  story  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  besides  storing  sup¬ 
plies  and  tools  used  in  “doctoring”  the 
mill.  There  is  a  well  .'SO  ft.  d?ep  under 
the  structure,  which  is  12  ft.  square  at 
the  base.  The  owners  are  two  maiden 
farmers.  J.  L.  gbaff. 


and  let’s  sell  ’em.”  I  am  here  to  say 
that  very  generally  it  works. 

Foreign  Customers. — But  l  fancy  I 
hear  some  one  say :  “You  might  as  well 
try  such  tactics  on  a  bunch  of  cattle  ns 
on  those  foreigners,”  The  case  is  not 
nearly  so  hopeless  as  that ;  iu  fact,  I 
enjoy  few  phases  of  the  salesman’s  art 
more  than  Americanizing  foreigners  iu 
the  ways  of  trade.  These  methods  and 
my  methods  of  impressing  them  are  so 
new  to  them  that  it  is  often  a  treat  to 
witness  their  surprise.  1  will  relate  an 
instance  in  my  work  hist  season.  The 
man  in  question  was  a  Jew  of  the  most 
strenuous  type  as  regards  trade,  and  with 
a  firm  belief  iu  the  efficiency  of  his  hag¬ 
gling  methods.  He  was  intelligent  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  store  with  consider¬ 
able  and  respectable  patronage.  The 
first  time  I  offered  him  berries,  quoting 
the  price,  he  started  off  in  a  fine  frenzy, 
protesting  the  price,  finding  fault  with 
the  stock,  insisting  that  his  customers 
would  pay  no  such  price,  and  the  whole 
rigmarole  of  hi*  clan,  ending  with  his 
own  offer  of  price.  1  had  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  his  enthusiasm  to  run  down; 
then  in  level,  courteous  tones  explained 
tliat  I  didn’t  have  time  to  do  business 
that  way ;  that  my  berries  had  to  be.  sold 
the  same  day  they  were  picked;  that  the 
time  was  short,  and  that  often  in  the 
busy  part  of  the  season  I  sold  upward 
of  $50  worth  per  hour,  so  that  minutes 
were  important.  Further,  that  I  named 
my  price,  and  that  he  was  simply  wast¬ 
ing  his  time  and  mine  when  he  attempted 
anything  more  than  to  state  if  he  wanted 
any  at  my  price,  and  if  so.  how  many. 


He  bought  some,  but  apparently  re¬ 
mained  unconvinced,  for  the  very  next 
time  he  began  the  same  tactics,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  think  what  it  was  all  about, 
without  a  word  I  had  replaced  the  orate 
on  the  load  and  had  cranked  my  car. 
When  he  did  comprehend  he  exclaimed, 
“Wait ;  I  want  some.”  I  stopped  the 
engine,  made  the  sale,  and  there  was 
never  any  further  delay  or  trouble. 
Some  time  later,  when  calling  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  unusual  defect  in  t  he  fruit, 
owing  to  unusual  weather  conditions,  he 
exclaimed  iu  admiration :  “You  will 
have  your  own  way,  but  I  must  say  you 
certainly  are  honest.”  That  was  grati¬ 
fying,  and  showed  a  loyal  customer  had 
been  won. 

Extra  .Stock, — 'While  relating  inci¬ 
dents  of  trade,  here  is  another:  It  oc¬ 
curred  years  ago  on  the  Harrisburg  mar¬ 
ket.  The  customer  was  an  American 
grocer  who  had  been  purchasing  supplies 
front  me  for  a  long  time.  That  particular 
day  he  asked  the  price  of  tomatoes,  which 
1  had  in  quantity,  in  the  foreground  of 
the  display  of  medium  quality  of  an  early 
variety.  In  the  background,  forgotten 
by  me  for  the  time,  were  two  crates  of 
magnificent  stock,  first  fruit  of  a  later 
variety.  1  quoted  the  nrioe  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  stock,  and  he  immediately  pointed  out 
the  extras  and  said  he  would  take  them. 

I  apologized  for  the  oversight,  explained 
the  difference  iu  quality  and  quoted  an 
advanced  price.  He  insisted  there  was 
no  difference  and  that  I  was  trying  to 
“gouge”  him.  At  first  I  'thought,  he  was 
merely  "kidding.”  but  presently  he  be¬ 
came  plainly  abusive.  I  valued  his  trade, 
but  that  wouldn’t  go.  I  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said:  “If  you 
really  think  that,  after  our  long  period 
of  dealing,  I  no  longer  care  for  your 
trade.”  "I  can  buy  all  I  want  else¬ 
where,”  he  flashed  back,  and  was  gone. 
For  two  or  three,  markets  he  walked  by, 
evidently  with  the  intent  to  be  seen,  and 
then  one  morning  he  stopped  with  his 
old  friendly  good  morning,  asked  the  price 
of  produce,  ordered  wlmt  he  needed,  and 
the  incident  was  closed.  The  moral  is 
plain.  The  salesman  must  protect  his 
honor  and  his  rights,  oven  if  iu  so  doing 
he  risks  the  loss  of  valuable  'trade;  also 
his  rights  clearly  include  the  protection 
of  his  goods. 

Uncouth  Buyers. — In  “A  Night  on 
the  Market”  are  described  almost  unbe- 
lievablt*  scenes  of  uncouth  peddlers  "paw¬ 
ing”  over  unbought  fancy  fruit  and  dig¬ 
ging  up  baskets  id'  well-packed  tomatoes, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  How  can  they 
possibly  have  proper  respect  for  either 
salesman  or  produce  under  such  condi¬ 
tions?  The  proper  course  for  the  sales¬ 
man  to  pursue  is  to  keep  vigilant  watch, 
and  at  the  first  move  of  a  buyer  to  take 
undue  liberties  in  inspection  the  sales¬ 
man  should  come  forward  with  a  de¬ 
cisive  :  “Beg  your  pardon :  let  me  show 
you.  so  we  won’t  spoil  the  pack,”  or  the 
bloom  on  the  fruit,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  lie  should,  with  proper  care,  lay 
aside  enough  from  the  top  of  the  pack 
to  disclose  a  fair  view  of  the  contents 
beneath,  call  attention  to  any  chance  of 
inspection  through  openings  in  the  con¬ 
tainer.  and  in  every  way  show  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  assist  honestly  and  thoroughly  in 
the  inspection.  That  done,  the  disturbed 
specimens  should  he  carefully  replaced 
and  the  decision  of  the  purchaser  calmly 
awaited.  With  strawberries  the  proper 
procedure  is  to  learn  the  knack  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  faced  top  over  on  the  hand,  and 
raising  the  upper  side  of  the  basket  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  show  the  fruit  beneath,  and 
then  turning  back  without  the  pack  being 
disturbed. 

Costs  and  Surn.iES. — Now  let  us  get 
back  to  the  vexed  questions  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  cost  of  production  vs. 
the  cost  of  distribution.  The  attitude  of 
the  salesman  toward  these  important  sub¬ 
jects  automatically  and  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  molds  his  humor  and  attitude, 
not  only  as  a  salesman,  but  also  as  a 
grower.  It  ma.v  even  mean  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  contented  optimism  and 
discontented  pessimism  on  the  same  in¬ 
come.  liver  since  the  rise  and  apparent 
success  of  labor  unions  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  <>f  most  agricultural 
journals,  including  The  R.  N.-Y..  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  co-operative  idea  for  farmers, 
(he  outstanding  tendencies  boiug  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory, 
and  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  self-pity 
among  growers  as  the  helpless  victims  of 
the  vicious  and  grasping  “middlemen.” 
The  intention  of  course  is  to  incite  a  will 
to  co-operation  among  farmers.  In  this 
campaign  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  out  de¬ 
finitely  on  its  demonstration  of  the  farm¬ 
er's  “ofi-eent  dollar.”  Taken  as  a  whole. 
1  believe  ibis  movement  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  detrimental  to  the  spirit  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  agriculture.  The  recent  wider  co¬ 
ordination  of  agricultural  interests  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  main  to  be  the  result  of  wider 
causes.  However  high  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  campaign  may  have  been,  it 
really  was  on  the  low  plane  of  “Give  as 
little  as  possible  and  grab  all  you  can 
get.”  the  veal  attitude,  if  not  the  ex¬ 
pressed  motto,  of  the  modern  labor 
unions,  which  have  brought  the  country 
all  too  near  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  There 
are  many  things  we  could  wish  other¬ 
wise.  and  in  spite  of  all  our  best  united 
efforts  there  always  will  be.  for  this  is 
not  Utopia.  u.  L-  uahtman. 


back  of  the  heel — Eleven  layers  of  heavy 
duck  and  highest  grade  rubber  make  this  one 
of  the  strongest  points  of  the  whole  boot. 


y  Rugged  strength 
at  the  4  vital  points 


the  anklb — Here's  where  so  many  boots  sag 
and  crack.  The  UU .  S.”  Boot  has  an  extra 
“ collar ”  that  runs  all  the  way  round  the 
leg,  and  on  top  of  that  is  vulcanized  a  heavy 


The  diagrams  at  the  left  will  show  you 
the  details  of  the  finest  boot  construc¬ 
tion  experts  have  yet  been  able  to  de¬ 
vise.  75  years  of  bootmaking  experience 
are  behind  it. 

Other  “U.  S Footwear  —  all  built 
to  give  the  utmost  service 

You'll  find  every  type  of  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  in  the  big  L  .  S.  line.  There's  the 
U.  S.  Walrus,  the  famous  all-rubber 
overshoe — the  U.  S.  lace  Bootee,  a 
rubber  workshoe  for  spring  and  fall — 
U.  S.  Arctics  and  Rubbers — all  styles 
and  sizes  for  the  whole  family.  Look 
for  the  “U.  S."  trademark — the  honor 
mark  of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber 
organization  in  the  world. 


SOLE,  ankle,  instep,  heel — it's  at  one 
of  these  4  places  boots  get  their 
hardest  strain. 

And  weakness  at  any  one  of  them  will 
rob  you  of  wear  you  ought  to  get! 

The  big  reason  for  the  remarkable 
strength,  long  wear  and  “stand  up” 
qualitiesof  “U.  S.”  Boots  is  the  fact  that 
their  makers  have  built  into  them  at 
every  one  of  these  4  vital  points  the 
strongest  kind  of  reinforcements. 

Made  throughout  of  the  finest  quality 
of  fabric  and  tough  rubber,  U.  S.  Boots 
are  backed  up  at  the  “wearing  points" 
by  7  to  1 1  extra  thicknesses.  And  they  re 
so  built  that  all  this  extra  wear  is  gained 
without  losing  the  ease  and  flexibility 
you  need. 


Extra  heavy  flange  sole 

the  sole  —  A  thick,  single  layer  of  the  finest, 
toughest  high-grade  rubber.  Its  flange  shape 
means  extra  protection  and  wear.  A  rugged 
outside  foxing  unites  the  sole  and  the  upper 
into  one  solid  piece. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


THR  INSTHP  boot  lias  no  lacing  in  front, 
like  a  shoe,  to  give  as  you  walk,  Every  mile 
you  go,  the  rubber  bends  and  buckles  900 
times.  IVe've  pul  a  series  of  graduated  rein¬ 
forcing  layers  into  the  instep,  combining 
unusual  flexibility  with  surprising  strength. 


Trade  Mark 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  .Tersey  State  Dcpnrtliiont  ol' 
Agriculture,  liu roan  ol  Markets) 

There  seems  to  hove  been  a  much  more 
liberal  movement  of  tin*  more  important 
fruits  and  vegetables  this  season  than  in 
1021.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics,  the 
total  shipments  to  about  December  1  this 
season  arc  considerably  heavier  on  bar¬ 
reled  apples,  grapes,  cabbage,  pears, 
onions  and  tomatoes  tlmu  last  season  to 
the  same  date,  while  lettuce,  celery  and 
sweet  potatoes  also  showed  some  gains. 
The  total  shipments  of  white  potatoes 
are  about  equal  to  a  year  ago,  but  boxed 
apples  only  about  one-half  as  large.  The 
production  of  practically  all  these  crops 
was  heavier  than  last  year,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  prices  <>n  many  arc  much 
lower  ibis  season.  In  the  New  York 
wholesale  market  Danish  cabbage  was 
selling  >*ti  December  l.<t  petty  at  *22  to 
*25  a  ton.  which  was  an  advance  of  *5 
a  ton  within  a  week  and  $10  a  ton  since 
November  1.  but  a  year  ago  best  Danish 
cabbage  ranged  $42  to  $50  a  ton.  Yel¬ 
low  onions  are  now  selling  at  about  one- 
half  the  prices  received  a  year  ago,  and 
goon  K.  I.  Greening  apples  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Potatoes  are  also 
averaging  lower,  but  it  isn’t  likely  that 
prices  will  rule  quite  as  low  in  New  York 
as  in  the  \Y«sti-rr  markets.  The  high 
freight  rates,  car  shortage  and  the  com¬ 
parative  lighter  production  of  the  East 
will  tend  to  keep  price  levels  above  the 
Western  markets.  Onions  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  on  a  stronger  market  than  formerly, 
with  Indiana  leading  at  $2.00  to  $2.75 
per  cwt.  on  December  1  for  the  best 
suck.  Early  estimates  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
acreage  .of  Bermuda  onions  in  Texas  next 
season  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
last  year's  plantings.  Sweet  potatoes 
have  been  in  rather  poor  demand,  and 
although  there  was  some  improvement  in 
values  the  demand  is  not  strong  enough 
tu  withstand  any  great  increase  in  re- 
eeipts  without  another  slump  in  prices. 
More  and  inure  Southern  products  arc 
coming  in  as  the  season  progresses,  espe¬ 
cial].!  green  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  few 
freezers  of  Florida  strawberries  came  lust 
weak,  which  is  unusually  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  first  receipts  sold  as  high 
as  S3  per  quart,  although  later  sales  were 
made  at  one-half  that  price.  Florida 
is  also  sending  lettuce,  peas,  cucumbers 
and  peppers  Virginia  is  still  marketing 
spinach  and  kale,  I  Ik  practical!) 
through  with  string  and  Lima  beans. 
Cauliflower.  mostly  from  Long  Island, 
las  been  in  fairly  good  demand,  and 
prices  on  York  State  celery  have  showed 
some  improvement  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Florida  is  now  one  of  the  loading 
Slate,  in  supplying  the  New  York  trad'1 
with  lettuce,  although  New  Jersey  shipped 
the  equivalent  of  about  40  carloads  to 
this  marker  the  last  week  in  November 
and  the  Western  States  about  50  car¬ 
loads. 

poultry 

The  market  on  live  turkeys  was  a  firm 
one  right  up  to  Thanksgiving,  when  the 
usual  drop  in  prices  came  after  the  holi¬ 
day.  Keccipts  of  chickens  were  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy,  and  although  the  demand 
was  good  too  many  were  offered  if  a 
weak  market  was  to  be  prevented.  Fat 
heavy  fowl  have  had'  bi;ood  sale.  Sup¬ 
plier  were  moderate  and  the  market  held 
fairly  steady.  Dressed  turkeys  were  also 
firm  up  to  Thanksgiving,  after  which  very 
little  trading  was  reported.  Dressed 
chickens  were  ill  good  demand,  but  the 
market  weakened  a  little  after  the  holi¬ 
day.  and  fowl,  excepting  the  very  fancy, 
did  likewise. 

EGGS 

Receipts  of  egg*,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  were 
only  45,0(40  cases  for  the  week  ending 
December  4,  as  compared  with  5(1,000 
cases  for  the  week  previous.  These  lighter 
receipts  did  not,  however,  prevent  quite 
a  drop  in  the  prices  on  fresh  gathered 
eggs,  as  there  were  some  accumulations, 
and  dealers  preferred  t « •  move  their 
slocks,  even  if  a  lower  Jigure  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  clear  their  holdings.  Nearby  eggs 
also  declined,  although  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  pullet  eggs,  both  nearby  and 
Pacific  coast.  What  was  considered  an 
excessive  amount  of  eggs  were  put  into 
storage  this  year,  but  the  reduction  of 
this  stock  seems  to  be  progressing  fairly 
satisfactorily.  According  to  Government 
reports  there  were  994,520  cases  on  hand 
in  New  York  storage  bouses  on  November 
4.  and  038.500  on  December  4.  or  a  re 
dll Ct ion  of  about  55(1.000  cases  in  one 
month.  A  year  ago  there  were  520.000 
cases  on  hand  oil  December  4. 

II A V  AND  STRAW 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the 
hay  and  straw  market  during  the  past 
week.  Good  hay  has  held  about  steady, 
but  the  market  lias  been  oversupplied 
with  poor  slock  and  som«  price-cutting 
resulted  in  order  to  move  this  class  of 
stock.  Brooklyn  prices  have  averaged  a 
little  higher  than  at  Manhattan  mar¬ 
kets.  H.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


JOHNSON  <11  V-l  NPK'OTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  lSe;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
S  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  round  steak,  lb.. 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  50  to  55c:  mutton, 
lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  salt 
pork,  lb..  I*e;  sliced  bain.  lb..  50  to  55c; 
bacon,  sliced.  50c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  50c; 
pork  loin.  lb..  50c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  55c; 
veal  eullets,  lb..  55c;  veal  loaf.  lb..  55c; 
rabbits,  live.  lb..  25c;  dressed.  Ih..  30c; 
pigs,  six  weeks  old.  each,  $5. 

Live  Poultry  Fowls,  lb.,,  25c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.. 
50c. 

Dressed  Poultry  Fowls,  lb.,  54c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb..  5 Op. 

Eggs,  extra,  white  and  brown,  75c; 
fresh,  ordinarv,  72c;  duck  eggs.  Site; 
milk.  qt.,  Oc ;  buttermilk  and  skim-milk, 
qt„  5c:  cream,  qt..  75c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  fancy  prints,  lb..  55c;  best  dairy, 
52c:  cheese,  cream,  lb.,  51c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  roll.  5c:  pimento  cheese, 
roll.  10c. 

Apples.  Ini.,  $1.25;  peck,  fancy.  40c; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  beans,  dry.  lb..  Sc ; 
celery,  bunch.  10e;  cabbage,  white,  11).. 
2c;  carrots.  Ini..  $1;  greens,  peek,  15c; 
lettuce,  per  bead.  7c  ;  onions,  bu..  $1.25; 
green,  bunch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb..  5c;  parsnips,  bit.,  $1.25:  pump¬ 
kins,  each,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  peck,  15c; 
shell  beans,  10c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c. 

Bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  5c;  clover  honey, 
card,  25c;  cranberries,  qt..  10c;  butter¬ 
nuts.  bn.,  $1.50:  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  Oc ; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2  ;  cider  vin¬ 
egar.  gal..  40c. 

SYRACUSE  riTBLlC  MARKET 

Fork,  light,  lh..  14c:  heavy,  lb..  12c; 
veal,  II)..  10c;  million,  lh..  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry  Ducks,  lb..  25  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb..  20  to  25c;  fowls,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  geese,  II)..  28  lo  50c;  guinea  hens, 
cadi,  75c;  turkeys,  lb..  05  to  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb..  45c; 
chickens,  lit..  55  to  40c;  fowls,  lb..  55  to 
10c ;  geese.  II)..  40  to  50c;  turkeys,  II)..  SO 
to  05c;  rabbits.  II).,  55  to  40c. 

Eggs.  SO  to  S5c  ;  duck  eggs,  75c  ;  but¬ 
ter.  II)..  50  to  55c ;  Dalian  cheese,  lb..  55c. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ;  grapes,  lb..  5c; 
hickory n nts.  bu..  *2.50  to  $5;  honey.  >0  . 
75c;  cap.  25c;  beaus.  Lima,  bit..  *5.25; 
dry.  bu.,  $4  to  $0 :  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  Ini.,  75c  to  *1.25;  estbbilge.  doz. 
beads,  50  to  50c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
5(lc;  bu..  50  to  05c;  celery,  doz.  hunches. 
50  to  (iOc;  endive,  doz.  heads.  55  t ■  >  75c; 
garlic,  lb..  15c:  lettuce,  leaf,  per  box, 
$2;  Boston,  doz..  50  io  75c;  onions, 
greet),  doz,  hunches,  25c;  dry.  bit.,  70c  to 
*1  ;  pofaloes.  bu..  70  to  75c;  small,  bit., 
50  to  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  *1;  per  doz. 
bunches.  50c;  romaine.  doz.  beans.  40  to 
05c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  00c  to  *1  :  pumpkins,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25:  Hubbard  squash,  each.  10 
to  20c ;  lb..  2  to  5c. 

11a v.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22;  No.  2, 
$17;  No.  5.  $14;  Timothy,  ton.  $20; 
straw,  ton,  $10  to  $1S. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  hindquar¬ 
ters.  lb..  12  to  INc ;  dressed  bogs,  light, 
lb.,  12  to  14c;  heavy,  0  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  24  to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14c:  mutton,  lh..  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb.,  IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poult  ry  Broilers,  light,  lb..  18 
to  21c;  heavy.  11)..  20  to  22c;  fowls,  lb.. 
IS  to  25c;  roosters,  lb.,  15  to  I5e; 
gii'uea  fowl,  each,  50  to  40c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
10  io  50c;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  18c; 
ducks,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  geese,  lb..  IS  to 
22c. 

Eggs,  75  to  S0c ;  butter,  country, 
crocks  lb.,  40  to  45c.  ^ 

Apples,  best,  l.'.i..  75c  to  $1.25;  seconds, 
bu..  10  to  50c ;  bbl.,  $2  to  $4;  chestnuts, 
lb..  25  to  50c;  grapes,  lb..  2%<\ 

Beets.  14  qt.  basket,  55  to  45c ;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt..  25  to  28c;  cabbage,  red, 
doz,  beads.  05  to  75c;  doz..  white.  55  Ip 
50c ;  100  beads.  *2.25  to  $2.75;  carrots, 
bu.,  1)0  to  75c;  ton.  $12  to  $15;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  10  to  00c;  Iluhbard  squash, 
lb..  2  to  2%c;  lettuce,  good.  40  to  50c; 
Boston,  doz.  heads.  $1.25;  onions,  dry, 
bu.,  75  to  00c ;  potatoes,  best,  bu..  05  to 
70c;  seconds.  55  to  00c;  pumpkins,  doz.. 
50  io  75c;  parsnips.  14-qt.  basket.  10  t<> 
50c;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bundles,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  05  to  75c,  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bondics.  55  to  40c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  white 
marrow,  $0;  red  marrow,  white  kidney, 
red  kidney,  $7 ;  pea,  medium,  yellow  eye. 

Imperials,  $0. 

Hides,  Steers,  No.  1.  lb..  11c;  No.  2. 
10c :  cows  a  ii.l  heifers,  11c;,  No.  2.  cows 
and  heifers,  10c;  bulls  and  slags,  lb.,  tic; 
horsehides.  each.  *2  to  $5;  sheepskins, 
each.  75c  to  $1.75;  call'.  No,  1.  15c;  No. 
2,  14c;  wool,  fleece,  lb.  52  io  .‘14c :  un¬ 
washed  mril in m,  50  Io  52c;  unwashed 
fine.  55  lo  5Sc. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  00  to  02e ;  oats,  No.  2.  52c; 
r.ve.  Im..  05c  to  $1. 

Timothy  hay,  ton.  $20  lo  *22;  straw, 
ton,  *1 1  .o  $10. 


BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs.,  *7  to  $7.75;  red  kidney, 
*7.50  to  *N.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.25. 

MUTTER 

(Teanicry.  best.  55  to  54  c ;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  50c  ;  storage.  40  to  4Nc. 

ECUS 

Nearby  hennery,  00  to  70c;  gathered, 
choice,  02  to  05c:  storage.  50  to  54c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $4;  McIntosh. 
$4  to  $0 ;  Baldwin,  $2.50  to  $5;  King.  $2 
lo  $4  ;  boxes.  $1  to  $2.50. 

CRANBERRIES 

Early  black.  %  bbl..  $5  to  $5.50;  late 
varieties,  bbl.,  *7  to  $1  1. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lh.  bag.  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

dressed  Poultry 

Turkeys,  15  to  50c.  fowls.  28  to  52c; 
roosters.  10  to  21  ;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducklings,  lb..  31  to  32c. 

\  eoetaui.es 

_  Cabbage,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  bu.. 
55  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $5  ;  spinach,  box.  50  to 
75c;  carrots,  bu..  *1:  beds.  bu..  $1.50; 
onions.  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2;  radishes, 
bu..  $1.5)  to  $1.75;  squash,  bu..  2Vo 
to  3c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


December  7.  1022 
Milk 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  December  Class 
1  (laid  milk.  5  per  cent,  in  201 -210-mile 
zone.  $3.37  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream,  $2.00. 


PUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.54 

Ov 

.55 

Good  to  choice.  .  . 

.50 

m 

.53 

Lower  grades  .... 

.  It) 

Of 

.42 

Dairy,  best  . 

.52 

@ 

.53 

Common  to  good.. 

.40 

Of 

.51 

Racking  stock  . 

.50 

(a) 

.3(3 

cheese 

Whole  milk,  specials  .28 

Average  run . 27 

Skims  . 21 


Ecus 


White,  ch,  to  f’ev .  . 

.74 

Medium  to  good . . 

.( i5 

Mix’d  col’s,  n’by.  h'st 

e(>7 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

Gathered,  best  . 

.00 

( ‘oinmnn  to  good  .  . 

,35 

Storage  . 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.50 

Common  lo  good.. 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Fowls  . )•  • 

.18 

Roosters  .  . 

.10 

.20 

Geese  . 

.20 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

4.00 

Dark  . 

2.50 

RABBITS 

Cottontails  in  large 

supply 

55  to  45c  pair.  Jacks  rather 

to  $1.10  pair. 

Beans 

Marrow.  100  lbs .... 

0  50 

Red  kidney . 

8.00 

White  kidney  . 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.50 

Black  turtle  soup... 

7.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.  <  o 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2,7.  > 

Bell  1  lavis  . 

2  25 

Greening  . . 

3.00 

N  W.  Greening.  • 

2  5( ) 

King  . 

2.50 

McIntosh  . 

4.00 

Russet  . 

2.<  M ) 

Snow  . 

2.50 

Twenty  Ommco... 

2.50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

Winesap  . 

2.00 

York  . 

2.00 

Fears.  Kiefi'er.  bbl... 

1  25 

( ’ra  nberries,  bbl  .... 

8.00 

VEGETABLES 

1  Seets.  1 00  bunches .  . 

5  00 

( ’armts.  100  lbs . 

1 .25 

Cabbage,  ton  ...... 

22.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1  25 

Peppers.  bu . 

1  00 

Radishes,  b’clies  .... 

2.50 

Sninneh.  bu . 

,5(  1 

Scuasli.  bbl . 

1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

4.00 

( 'niil i (lower,  bbl . 

4.00 

Ch’rv  &  Escarol.  bbl. 

2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.12 

Celery,  binre  crate.. 

5  50 

Tc)*"atoP8,  0-till  crate 

5.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1 .25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

0.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.50 

Watercress,  100  belts. 

(a 

.28% 

fit 

.27% 

(it 

Ail  Vi 

(ft 

.75 

( << 

.72 

(it 

.08 

or 

.05 

Of 

.02 

(a 

.55 

(tt 

.34 

(a 

.58 

(n 

.55 

(tv 

.40 

@ 

.34 

(a 

oo 

.»>•> 

(a 

.20 

(a 

.30 

(a 

.30 

(tt 

1.50 

(a 

10.00 

Of 

3.00 

selling  at 
scarce,  $1 


(it 

10.00 

(<v 

8.25 

(if 

11.00 

(a 

8.00 

Of 

7.50 

Of 

2.00 

Ol 

5.00 

Of 

3.25 

Of 

4.50 

(it 

1  25 

Of 

4 .00 

Of 

7.00 

Of 

3  00 

Ol 

0  00 

Ol 

4  50 

(It 

4  25 

Of 

4.50 

Of 

4.50 

Of 

4.00 

Of 

14  00 

Oi 

1  (HI 

Of 

1.40 

Of 

25.00 

Of 

0  50 

Or 

5  00 

Of 

2  75 

of 

5  00 

Of 

1  00 

Of 

1  00 

Of 

2  00 

Of 

O  50 

Oi 

15.00 

Of 

1.00 

Of 

.20 

Of 

0  00 

Of 

5  00 

Of 

•>•> 

Of 

L75 

Of 

8.00 

Of 

1.50 

2.50 

POTATO  i:s 


Jersey 

150  lbs... 

1 .00 

Of 

1 .25 

Long 

Island.  ISO 

lbs. 

2.75 

Of 

3.00 

S  weot 

potatoes, 

bbl. 

1.50 

@ 

2.25 

CHAIN 

Cash  quotations  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red . $1.32 

No.  1.  Northern  .  1.20 


Corn,  No.  2,  yellow... 

.8,8 

Dais.  No.  2,  white.... 

.55 

Rve  . 

.07 

Bariev  . 

.83 

Buckwheat,  cwt . 

2.10 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy.. 

24.00 

N o.  2  . 

.  .  .  20.000/ 

21.00 

So.  3  . . . 

.  .  .  10.000/ 

10.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  . .  10.000/ 

22.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

.  .  .  23.000/ 

25.00 

Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Milk— 

Grade  A.  bottled,  qt. 

*0.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  <]t . 

.10 

Grade  l>.  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . . . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  ot. 

oo 

••>« 

Butter,  best  . 

.<12 

Cheese  . 

. 320’i) 

•  > " 
.*  >  1 

Eggs — Best,  doz . 

......  .0 50/ 

1.00 

(lathered  . 

. 550/’' 

.73 

Fowls  . 

. 35© 

.45 

<  ’hirkens,  lb . 

. 450/ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lh . 

. 000/' 

.70 

Fotatoes,  lb . 

. 02  Oi 

.03 

<  inions,  lb . 

.  050/ 

10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. U)0f 

.15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 100/' 

.12 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  13-10  Middlesex  County  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show.  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Dec.  18-10  Ridgewood.  N.  .L.  Ponltrv 
Slmw,  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Club.  S.  .1.  Ilammerstein.  Hillsdale,  N. 
.1  secretary. 

Dec.  ls-21  Winter  Farmers’  Week, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege  P.  t )..  Pa. 

Dec.  10-21 — Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Winter  convention.  Champaign. 
111.  Secretary.  W.  S.  Brock,  University 
of  Illinois^  ITbaua.  III. 

Jan.  l-.i,  1923 — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Boston.  .Muss. 

Jan.  2-Fdi.  25.  1025  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  (’obleskill.  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream  milk¬ 
ing. 

Jan.  10-12,  1023  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Winter  meeting, 
Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12,  1025 — Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting.  Frederick.  Md. 

^  Jail.  10.  1025 — New  York  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Yiites  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J  a  ti.  10-10,  1025  —  Farm  Products 
Show.  New  Jersey  Fanners’  Week,  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment.  Armory.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Jan.  10-20.  1028  Agricultural  Week, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.  N.  J, 

Jan.  18-20,  1025 — New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  Inc,,  annual  show.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Secretary,  E.  A.  Todd. 
301  Federal  Building,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27,  1023 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show.  Hartford, 
( Vmn, 

.Tan.  23-27.  1023 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

.Tan.  24-28.  1023— Madison  Square 

Garden  Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 

Feb.  21-23.  1023  —  Eastern  meeting. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Crop  Prospects 

The  Canadian  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  gives  the  following  summary  of 
commercial  crop  prospects: 

Saskatchewan.  Potatoes.  —  05  per 
<•011)  of  average  crop  -approximately 
10.000,000  bushels. 

Manitoba.  Potatoes.  Yield  per  acre 
lower  than  Inst  year.  Quality  fair. 

Ontario.  l  /<);/<•.>. —  Equal  to  last 
year,  or  SN5.005  barrels.  Baldwins  very 
light.  Greenings.  Spies  light  consider¬ 
able  fungus.  Pcochei .  Full  crop,  50 
per  cent  heavier  than  1021.  Putin*. 
Full  crop.  200  per  cent  heavier  than  last 
year.  Poors. — !W)  per  cent  of  full  crop — 
20  per  rent  heavier  tint!)  Iasi  year.  Pota- 
lor  G<>nd  average  crop,  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  last  year.  Onions.  Total  crop 
100  per  cent  larger  than  1021.  Quality 
excellent. 

Quebec.  1  ii/ilrs. — 75  per  rent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1021.  or  01,000  barrels.  Early 
varieties  heavy.  Potatoer.  Average 
yield  fair  quality. 

New  Brunswick,  t pities.-  25  per 
rent  in  excess  of  1021,  or  41.250  barrels. 
Potatoes, —  Slightly  less  than  last  year — 
much  damage  by  excessive  ruins. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Pototoe: . - 
Normal  yield— considerable  certified. 

Nova  Scotia.  I  pples.  80  per  cent  of 
1021,  or  about  1,628.(800  barrels.  Pota¬ 
toes. — Good  average  crop,  but  affected  by 
excessive  rains. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — December  1  four  men 
lust  l  heir  lives  in  a  lire  which  destroyed 
the  Men  11  ur  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore.  None 
of  the  dead  were  identified. 

The  first  blizzard  of  the  year  struck 
North  Dakota  December  1  and  extended 
widely  oyer  the  Northwest.  At.  St,  Taut, 
.Minn.,  five  persons  went  injured.  1 00 
telephone  poles  blown,  down,  plate  glass 
windows  smashed  and  an  airplane  torn 
from  its  moorings  and  wrecked  in  a 
severe  windstorm. 

A  resolution  denouncing  Governor 
Small's  action  in  pardoning  William 
Dross  Lloyd,  Chicago  millionaire  Com¬ 
munist,  and  lb  compatriots  after  they 
had  served  only  a  fraction  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  imposed  upon  them,  as  a  “gross 
aud  disgraceful  abuse  of  the  pardon,” 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
Decern oer  l. 

Albert  Kroger,  It!  years  old,  the  youug- 
est  person  ever  sent  to  Sing  .Sing  from 
Queens  County,  N.  Y\,  isas  sentenced  to 
not  more  than  39  and  not  less  than  80 
years  by  .lodge  Humphrey  December  1 
in  the  County  Court  of  Long  Islam!  City, 
lie  had  pleaded  guilty  to  two  indictments 
charging  robbery,  assault,  and  larceny. 
Kruger  entered  the  home  of  Patrolman 
Cimuncey  Schultz  in  2  Hutton  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  tied  Mrs.  Schultz  and  burned 
her  with  matches  to  make  her  tell  where 
her  savings  were  hidden.  He  got  a 
■small  amount  of  money,  hut  was  fright¬ 
ened  away.  He  also  held  up  Mrs.  Bea¬ 
trice  Turner  of  Hollis  with  a  revolver 
aud  robbed  her  of  JjkStj.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  police  convinced  the  court 
that  the  boy  had  committed  four  other 
burglaries  in  (Queens  and  almost  .'JO  in 
Nassau  County. 

Eleven  men,  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  Canadian  steamer  Maplohurst,  lost 
their  lives  December  1  when  the  vessel 
foundered  near  the  upper,  or  canal,  en¬ 
trance  io  ihe  Keweenaw  Waterway  in 
Lake  Superior.  Nine  others  were  saved 
by  Captain  Charles  A.  Tucker  and  the 
members  uf  the  crew  of  the  Coast  Guard 
station  at  the  canal. 

Approximately  1,-00  persons,  most  of 
them  negroes,  were  made  homeless,  about 
-UO  residences,  two  churches,  two  ware¬ 
houses  and  several  small  stores  were  de¬ 
stroyed  wtih  au  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,- 
000  in  a  tire  which  December  1  swept  20 
blocks  at  Newborn,  N.  C.  The  Haines 
gamed  great  headway  before  a  high  s\iiul 
at  the  start,  because  the  local  fire  de¬ 
partment  was  engaged  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town,  lighting  a  lire  at  the 
Itoper  Lumber  Company's  sawmill,  where 
$300,000  damage  was  estimated  to  have 
been  done. 

Charles  I’onzi,  former  get-rich-quick 
financier,  was  found  not  guilty  of  larceny 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  larceny  bj  u 
jury  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Boston 
December  1.  Ponzi,  uL  present  u  Federal 
prisoner  in  the  Plymouth  jail,  was  tried 
on  charges  'brought  by  the  State  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “50  per  cent  in  00  days” 
scheme,  through  which  Ponzi  gained 
fame. 

Los  A N gelks,  December  3. — Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  persons  found  guilty 
of  traffic  violations  here  in  the  last  two 
weeks  have  served  or  arc  serving  jail 
terms  of  from  one  to  100  days  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it  campaign  to  curtail  accidents, 
inaugurated  by  Police  Judge  Joseph  E. 
Chambers  aud  hacked  by  other  magis¬ 
trates. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Highways  Protective  .Society.  100  persons 
met  death  in  automobile  accidents  in  the 
State  of  New  York  iu  November.  In 
New  York  City  automobiles  last  month 
caused  the  deaths  of  SO  persons.  21  more 
than  iu  1021.  Trolleys  killed  four  and 
wagons  one. 

Stephen  Dealt,  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
their  daughter,  Eli.se,  22,  were  found  dead 
of  gas  suffocation  in  their  home  at  Roose¬ 
velt,  N.  J,,  December  4.  Gas  that  had 
escaped  from  a  rubber  stove  connection 
had  asphyxiated  them. 

Four  students  of  Colby  College  lost 
their  lives  in  a  fire  which  partly  destroyed 
North  College,  oldest  building  of  the  col¬ 
lege  group,  at  Waterville,  Me.,  Decem¬ 
ber  4. 

The  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo„  for 
the  first  time  in  103  years,  December  5 
stopped  receiving  guests.  The  “Old 
Planters  House"  wlil  be  converted  into  an 
office  building  after  January  1.  Among 
those  who  signed  the  hotel  register  were 
Presidents  Lincoln.  Grant.  Cleveland. 
Roosevelt,  and  Taft,  Martin  Van  It  oven. 
King  Edward  VII, ,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Charles  Dickens  and  General  Lafavnte. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  10  boards  included  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Associations  of  Agricultural 
Missions  began  their  annual  meeting 
November  30  with  a  dinner  at  the  ASdino 
Club,  New  York,  at  which  Dr.  Kenyon 
Butterfield,  president  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  David  Fair- 
child.  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wore  among  the  speakers.  Business  ses¬ 
sion--  were  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  spreading  of  American 
farm  methods  here  and  abroad. 

Harry  Dewolf  Aaron,  superintendent 
of  the  Colt  farm  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  was 
hurled  over  a  six-foot  partition  December  5 
1  by  an  enraged  prize  Jersey  hull  after  J 
!■  "ving  been  severely  gored,  Allen  weighs  ' 
?-'0  pounds. 


WASHINGTON. — Women  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  performing  the 
same  operations  as  men  will  receive  equal 
pay  with  men.  it  was  announced  Decem¬ 
ber  2  by  George  II.  Carter,  Public 
Printer.  The  order,  effective  Immedi¬ 
ately,  followed  an  investigation,  which 
showed  “unjust  discrimination."  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  said.  Increases  from  10  to  20  cents 
tin  hour  will  he  given  the  2 liv  women  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Order,  and  decreases  in 
salaries  of  about  200  men  employees  wi  11 
offset  this  in  part. 

Broad  plans  for  the  promotion  of  pro¬ 
gressive  legislation  were  presented  by 
speakers  December  2  at  the  'open  forum" 
of  the  two-day  conference  of  radicals, 
liberals  and  progressives,  called  by  Sena¬ 
tor  La  Follette.  Some  of  the  progressive 
ideas  that  found  vent  in  the  utterances 
of  Governors,  Senators.  Representatives 
and  others  were  embodied  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  forum  session.  The  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  declared  the  movement  to 
be  “non-partisan”  and  aiming  primarily 
to  promote  progressive  legislation,  urged 
among  other  things:  Extension  of  the 
direct  primary  to  the  nomination  of  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Vice-President.  Direct  popu¬ 
lar  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  abolishing  the  Electoral  College. 
Enactment  of  an  effective  Federal  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  act.  Immediate  release 
by  President  Harding  of  all  “free  speech 
prisoners." 

The  Government  December  4  filed  civil 
suits  in  Federal  District  courts  against 
the  builders  of  Camp  Dix  and  five  other 
army  cantonments  to  recover  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $29,000,000.  This  makes  a  total 
of  10  civil  suits  of  similar  kind  aggre¬ 
gating  $50,000,000  filed  within  the  pre¬ 
vious  10  days.  Cantonments  involved  in 
the  six  suits  filed  December  4  were: 
Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown.  N.  J..  built  by 
Irwin  &  Leighton.  $0,500,000.  Suit  was 
filed  at  Trenton,  N.  ,T.;  original  cost 


$13,545,656.  Camp  Travis,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Stone  &  Webster;  $3,000,000; 
original  cost  $9.xn1.993.  Camp  Lee, 
Petersburg.  Va„  Rinehart  k\c  I)euni>  Com¬ 
pany,  $7,000,000;  original  cost  $  IS, 671,- 
57s,  Soil  was  tiled  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  Por¬ 
ter  Brothers,  $5,000,000;  original  cost 
*13,840.172.  Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock, 
Ark..  James  Stew  art  &  Co.,  $3,000.000 ; 
original  cost  $12,748,560  Camp  Dodge. 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa.  Charles  Weitz  Sous. 
$1,500,000;  original  cost  $11,296,901.  All 
the  suits  are  almost  identical  anil  each 
charged  “fraud,  connivance,  waste  and 
improper  usp  of  funds  and  material." 

The  House  December  5  passed  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  (N.  Y.)  to  increase  from  $20  to 
$50  a  mouth  the  allowance  to  blind,  arm¬ 
less  or  legless  veterans  of  the  World  War 
for  the  employment  of  nurses  or  attend¬ 
ants.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  now  goes  to  the  White  House. 
There  are  160  such  veterans  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  most  of  them  at  Government  hospi¬ 
tals. 


Apple  Rust 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  apple- 
cedar  rust  which  does  great  damage  to 
apples  in  some  localities.  This  disease 
spends  the  Winter  on  red  cedar  iu  the 
form  of  galls,  commonly  known  as  “cedar 
apples."  In  Spring  these  galls  burst  and 
great  quantities  of  rust  spores  are  car¬ 
ried  about  by  the  wind,  sometimes  two 
miles,  and  when  they  alight  on  apple 
trees  cause  apple  rust  infection.  Some 
apple  varieties  appear  more  susceptible 
than  others.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  red  cedars.  The  next  best 
plan  is  to  remove  and  burn  the  galls  or 
"cedar  apples"  before  they  burst  and 
spread  the  spores  broadcast. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  has  inaugurated  a  campaign  against 
fraudulent  stock  promoters.  Support  is 
asked  from  PVery  organization  throughout 
the  State.  The  first  movement,  it  is  said, 
will  he  to  instruct  small  investors  to  se.-k 
advice  of  legally  organized  banks  and 
trust  companies  before  purchasing  anv 
Securities.  This  would  tend  to  lessen 
swindling  promotion  schemes.  We  are 
glad  the  Gliamber  of  Commerce  is  adding 
this  campaign  to  their  alreadv  admirable 
program,  and  it  is  right  in  line  with  our 
oft  repeated  advice  to  investigate  before 
spending  money. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announces 
that  United  States  attorneys  had  approx¬ 
imately  500  cases,  involving  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails,  in  their  hands  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  criminal  proceedings  should 
be  taken.  The  cases  in  hand  represented 
a  loss  of  more  than  $140,000,000  through 
postal  swindles.  The  northern  district  of 
Illinois  leads  it,  detected  instances  of 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails;  the  western 
district  of  Missourii  leads  in  stock  swin¬ 
dles,  Nebraska  being  a  close  second,  and 
Northern  New  York  third.  A  2-cent 
stamp  used  for  investigation  may  save 
your  money. 


Down  along  the  Miami  River  in  Flor¬ 
ida  the  natives  are  not  usually  easily 
scared,  hut  oue  uighr  the  conversation 
turned  to  spirit^*  oi  festal  ions,  and  on** 
man  spoke  up:  ^Don’t  believe  in  them,” 
be  stated,  “but  I  did  once.  One  night  I 
wakes  up  iu  my  cabin  and  hears  some- 
thin'  slosbin’  across  the  floor  Spooks. 
I  thinks.  It  was  so  creepylike.  Seared V 
Well,  I  reckon.  But  I  gprs  the  nerve  to 
crawl  out  of  bed  an‘  to  light  a  match 
and  then  I'm  eert’nly  plum  ashamed  of 
myself  an1  1  ain’t  never  believed  in  spirits 
since.  Why,  it  weren’t  nothin'  In  tin* 
world  except  jest  a  big.  common,  mean, 
sneaky  rattlesnake.” — Credit  Lost. 


and 


There’s  a  reason 
why  you  should  use 

Sherwin-Williams 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
ARSENATE  OF 


Sherwin-Williams  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Cal¬ 
cium  Arsenate  areknown  throughout  the  fruit, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  growing  sections 
of  the  world  for  the-jsatisfaction  they  give. 

Many  growers  think  and  are  led  to  believe 
that  all  makes  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
Arsenate  of  Calicum  are  the  same  in  quality 
— that  the  government  has  established  a 
standard  to  which  all  must  conform.  It  is 
true  that  such  standards  exist  and  also  true 
that  all  makes  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Cal¬ 
cium  Arsenate  meet  (or  should  meet)  these 
standards  but  it  is  far  from  a  fact  that  one 
make  or  brand  is  as  good  as  another. 

The  quality  for  which  Sherwin-Williams 
Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Calcium  Arsenate  are 
noted  does  not  come  from  simply  meeting 
certain  chemical  specifications.  They  con¬ 
form  to  these  standards,  of  course,  but  they 
go  beyond  and  exceed  them.  The  reason- 
tested  raw  materials,  up  to  the  minute  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities,  chemical  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  skill  and  years  of  experience. 

Sherwin-Williams  quality  is  supreme — 
our  prices  are  consistent  with  this  quality 
and  the  raw  material  market  Our  distributing 
facilities  are  without  equal  in  the  insecticide 
industry  W e  are  ready  to  give  you  service. 


CALCIUM 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


Carload 

15.000  lbs. 
to 

30.000  lbs. 

Less  than 
15.000  Ibat 

Brokan 

Case 

Lota 

200  pounds 

24c  lb. 

25c  lb.  26c  lb. 

4-lb.  bags  packed 
100  lbs.  to  case 
4-lb.  bags  packed 

24 

25 

26 

48  lbs.  to  case 

24 

25 

26 

100  pounds 

24# 

25# 

26# 

50 

25 

26 

27 

25 

26# 

27# 

28# 

5 

30 

31  i 

33 

1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

# 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Arsenate  of  Calcium 

Carload 

15.000  lbs. 
to 

30.000  Iba. 

Less  than 
15,000  lbs. 

Broken 

Case 

Lots 

100  pound  pkge. 

19c  lb. 

20c  lb. 

2Ic  lb. 

50 

20 

21 

22- 

25 

21 

22 

23 

5 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

#  “ 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Thes#  pricaj  tra  £  o.  b.  our  factories  fraight  *qu».—  with  tha  follow¬ 
ing  manufacturing  points:  Bound  Brook.  N.  J..  New  York.  N.  Y„  Middla- 
port,  N.  Y..  Balutnoie,  Mi,  Reading,  Pi,  Boston,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Midland.  Mich.,  Chicago.  111.,  Milwaukee- 
Wi*-,  Louisville.  Ky..  end  Grand  Junction,  CcSo. 

All  shipments  f.  a.  b.  our  warehouse  points  will  be  on  basis  factory, 
price*  (outlined  above)  with  tariff  rate  of  carload  t.aight  added  from  tha 
nearest  of  ihe  above  manufacturing  points  to  wstehouse 
NOTICE.— Price#  subject  to  change  without  notice 

AU  orde.s  accepted  subject  to  our  ability  to  fill. 

A«artoad  consists  of  a  minimum  of  30,000  pounds  net  weight. 
Ail  goods  sold  only  through  jobbers.  Agents  and  dealers;  inquiries  should 
be  made  from  these  Agents  and  dealers.  Where  you  cannot  conveniently  find 
one  of  our  distributors  please  address  us  for  full  information. 


the  Sherwin-Williams  co. 

613  CANAL  ROAD.  N  W.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

MAKERS  OF  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 
COVERING  EVERY  REQUIREMENT  OF  SPRAYERS'  OF  FRUITS. 
VEGETABLES.  TOBACCO,  COTTON,  ETC. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

Food  and  “Table  Manners” 


Like  others.  I  am  interested  in  the 
doings  of  this  Hope  Farm  man,  assuming 
that  there  is  liiy  such  person.  His  talk 
about  plain  living  and  simple  food  is  well 
enough,  but  whoever  saw  a  man  who 
lived  in  any  such  way  from  choice?  You 
take  t)Ui)  people  out  of  1.000,  and  they 
will  hunt  for  the  most  fashionable  food, 
served  in  the  most  luxurious  style  they 
can  afford.  A  man  always  betrays  his 
character  and  his  feeling  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  what  he  cats  and  the  way  he 
eats  it.  I’ll  bet  this  man  is  a  gentleman 
farmer.  I'll  bet  he  cornea  home  and 
"dresses  for  dinner”  in  regular  evening 
clothes,  and  is  served  by  a  butler  and 
several  waiters.  It’s  10  to  one  that  he 
has  a  French  or  Japanese  cook,  and  most 
likely  his  “dinner”  consists  of  six  or 
seven  courses.  F.  s.  u. 

That  is  what  I  get  from  one  reader, 
who  reminds  me  of  Shakespeare's  re¬ 
mark  : 

“No  man’s  pie  is  safe  from  his  ambi¬ 
tious  linger!” 

It  is  good-natured  criticism,  and  I  have 
no  fault  to  lind.  No  doubt  F.  S.  B.  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  have  come  down  from 
the  cave  men  of  auclc#IWimes.  No  doubt 
our  ancestors  consumed  grubs  and  other 
insects,  and  other  food  which  now  dumb 
brutes  will  not  touch.  As  an  “heir  of  all 
the  ages”  F.  S.  B.  no  doubt  inherits  a 
diet  which  might  assert  itself  if  lie  were 
made  furiously  hungry.  After  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  tire  and  the  habit  of  cooking 
food.  grandfather  and  grandmother 
(many  times  removed)  no  doubt  began  to 
make  a  form  of  soup  or  stew.  F.  S.  B. 
can,  if  his  imagination  has  not  been 
dulled  by  good  living,  vision  this  ancestor 
grandfather  coming  back  from  the  chase 
with  various  small  animals  which  he  has 
captured.  7/ is  ancestors  no  doubt  ate 
the  animals  without  cooking.  One  day 
lire  appeared.  1‘erhaps  there  was  a  flash 
of  lightning  which  set  lire  to  the  dry 
grass  or  brush.  This  fire  swept  over  the 
country  and  caught  some  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  trap.  Following  curiously  in 
the  path  of  the  lire,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  men  of  that  age  found  some  of  these 
animals  roasted  to  a  turn,  and  the  cooked 
meat  came  to  suit  them  better  than  the 
raw. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Very  likely  F,  S  B.  has  visited  some 
high  class  restaurant  and  ordered  a  $3 
porterhouse  steak  cooked  to  order.  Vlien 
it  came,  perhaps  it  was  too  rare,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  burnt,  and  he  sent  it  hack 
for  better  cooking.  That  may  he  a  habit 
lie  has  acquired  from  his  ancestor,  the 
cave  man.  F.  S.  B.  can  only  criticize  the 
cook  in  legal  language,  but  his  ancient 
grandfather  could  take  a  club  and  teach 
his  wife  a  lesson  in  cooking,  lie  grew 
tired  of  burnt  food  and  learned  to  make 
a  stew.  So  when  grandfather  came  home 
with  his  small  animals,  grandmother  took 
a  sharp  stone  and  partly  dressed  them. 
The  original  family  kettle  was  no  doubt 
a  hollow  log  or  stump  that  would  hold 
water,  or  a  hole  in  some  rock.  Grand¬ 
mother  carried  water  from  the  spring 
and  partly  filled  'his  hollow.  Then  the 
small  animals  were  dropped  in  with  vari¬ 
ous  roots  and  berries  and  leaves,  which 
grandmother  knew  were  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  “healthy.”  Then  she  went  to 
the  fire  and  picked  out  several  small  hot 
stones.  She  used  thick  leaves  for  gloves, 
and  carried  these  hot  stones  to  the  hollow 
stump  and  dropped  them  into  the  water. 
She  kepi  this  up  until  the  water  boiled 
and  the  stew  was  ready.  Very  likely  F. 
S.  B.  would  have  helped  his  wife  at  this 
work,  but  his  old  ancestor  no  doubt  lay 
comfort  ably  on  hia^hgd  of  leaves  and 
growled  trom  time  ti^ime: 

"Ain’t  dinner  ready  net?” 

Perhaps  grandmother  burnt  her  hand 
on  a  hot  stone  and  Cried  with  pain,  at 
which  her  husband  would  take  his  club 
and  remark: 

"I'll  give  you  something  t<>  cry  about  if 
you  don't  keep  quiet  !" 

*  it  *  *  * 

As  the  original  cave  man  developed,  no 
doubt  his  methods  and  manners  improved, 
lie  learned  to  make  a  watertight  dish  of 
bark  and  guru  in  which  to  put  the  hot 
stones.  Then  he  evolved  a  rude  sort  of 
pottery  for  cooking,  and  so  on  to  our 
modei'ii  system  of  cooking  utensils.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  at  Union  < ’allege  one  of 
the  original  stoves  invented  by  Kliphalet 
N’otr.  who  is  honored  as  a  public  benefac¬ 
tor  because  bis  crude  stoves  made  cooking 
and  house  heating  easier.  In  his  way  ihe 
ancestor  of  F.  S.  K„  with  his  hollow 
stump,  was  a  greater  man  for  his  time 
than  Fliphalet  Nott  was  a  century  ago. 
With  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Edison 
and  his  gifts  to  humanity,  I  think  that 
the  cave  man  who  put  a  rush  or  reed  into 
a  deep  shell,  poured  fat  around  it  and 
made  the  first  candle,  was  a  greater  man 
for  his  time.  When  tin1  stew  in  the  hol¬ 
low  stump  was  well  cooked,  grandmother 
did  not  approach  her  lord  and  sa.v  “din¬ 
ner  is  served”!  Grandfather  knew  it 
without  any  invitation,  lie  was  already 
"dressed  for  dinner."  lie  spent  no  time 
saying  grace.  “Fingers  were  made  before 
forks."  and  he  put  his  hands  right  into 
the  hot  mess  and  helped  himself  Grand¬ 
mother  kept  out  «>f  sight  until  he  had 
eaten  so  much  that  he  could  only  lie  down 
and  sleep,  and  then  she  had  what  was 
left.  Surely  grandfather  proved  the  truth 
of  F  S.  B.'s  remarks  that  a  man  betrays 
bis  character  and  social  instincts  by  what 


he  eats.  I  presume,  of  course,  there  were 
vitamines  and  bacteria  in  ihose  days,  but 
F.  S.  B.’s  ancestor  just  gorged  himself  in 
the  bliss  of  ignorance  and  let  it  go  at 
that, 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  food  improved  and  fire  and  light  and 
industry  were  mastered,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  what  we  may  call  “table  manners” 
developed.  It  might  be  that  grandfather 
acquired  a  new  wife,  a  little  more  fas¬ 
tidious  than  the  others,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  fight  back.  I  knew  si  man 
once  whose  second  wife  ordered  him 
about  ami  “bossed"  him  unmercifully. 
When  out  of  her  sight  and  hearing  this 
man  was  constantly  reverting  to  the  hap¬ 
py  days  when  “my  first  woman  made 
things  easy.”  My  notion  is  that  primeval 
man  was  incapable  of  developing  “table 
manners.”  In  this  respect  I  think  he  has 
been  tamed  and  trained  by  the  women. 
Very  likely  an  original  grandfather  final¬ 
ly  found  it  proper  to  wipe  his  hands  on 
the  rough  skin  which  served  him  as  a 
seat.  Then,  no  doubt,  there  came  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe  who  began  to  use  green 
leaves  as  napkins,  or  even  began  to  wash 
their  hands  before  eating  from  the  hollow 
stump  or  pot.  In  fact,  I  think  the  use 
of  some  sort  of  napkin  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  wllaf  we  now  rail  “table  man¬ 
ners.”  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  now 
developed  into  something  which  interferes 
with  nutrition  and  digestion.  I  heard  a 


man  say  once  that  all  this  state  parade 
and  “table  style”  at  great  dinners  “fright¬ 
ened  the  vitamines  out  of  his  victuals.” 
and  1  can  understand  just  what  he’ meant. 
I  was  once  entertained  by  some  people 
who  tried  to  “put  up  a  front”  far  beyond 
their  financial  background.  They  tried 
to  make  ns  think  they  had  an  entire 
army  of  servants,  when,  in  truth,  they 
had  one  hired  man — a  deaf  man  at  that. 
I  saw  this  man  working  at  a  henhouse 
when  we  first  came.  At  dinner  he  was 
dressed  up  to  represent  a  butler,  and  he 
played  the  part  well.  We  were  to  drive 
to  the  station  after  dinner,  and  the  wom¬ 
an  of  the  house  wanted  to  give  us  a  large 
idea  of  her  establishment,  so  she  gave  her 
order  in  a  very  dignified  way: 

“Benson,  tell  the  footman  to  have  the 
carriage  ready  at  3  o'clock.” 

Of  course  Benson's  cue  was  to  bow 
and  say  : 

“It  shall  be  done,  madamc.” 

Then  he  was  to  go  out  and  change  his 
coat,  put  on  a  wig,  or  some  little  dis¬ 
guise.  and  appear  later  as  “John  the  foot¬ 
man.”  He  didn’t  quite  get  the  tip 
straight,  so  he  whispered  to  the  lady — at 
least  he  thought  it  was  a  whisper,  hut 
the  deaf  are  not  good  at  whispering,  and 
everyone  heard  him  ask  : 

“Shall  1  change  my  pants?" 

***** 

As  for  waiting  on  the  table,  most  likely 
the  original  waitress  was  the  cave  man’s 
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wife.  She  boiled  the  stew  in  the  stump 
and  then  got  out  of  the  way  while  her 
husband  went  through  the  first  three 
courses.  Then  very  likely  she  brought 
honey  from  some  bee  tree,  and  very  early 
in  history  the  cave  man  seems  to  have 
learned  that  fermented  honey  would  be 
rnled  out  by  the  Volstead  law.  The  only 
tip  she  got  came  from  a  club.  In  “Diet 
and  Knee."  F.  J\  Armllage  says  this: 

"In  Greenland  a  man  will  lie  on  his 
back  and  allow  his  wife  to  feed  him  with 
tidbits  of  blubber  and  liesh  until  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  move.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  faith¬ 
ful  waitress  than  that.  Armitage  also 
tells  of  an  Eskimo  who  ate  11  lbs.  of 
raw  salmon  for  lunch,  and  a  Yakut  who 
consumed  30  lbs.  of  horse  meat.  Disgust¬ 
ing,  you  say;  but  if  you  were  as  hungry 
as  these  men  were  your  highest  ambition 
would  lie  to  imitate  them.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  human 
nature  for  all  of  us  to  use,  if  we  can,  per¬ 
sonal  service,  and  especially  service  in 
preparing  food,  to  show  our  superiority. 
I  heard  of  a  dishwasher  in  a  French  res¬ 
taurant  who  was  treated  with  great  in¬ 
dignity  by  the  proprietor.  Me  waited 
his  time  and  finally  fell  heir  to  a  little 
property.  Then  he  resigned  his  position, 
“dressed  as  a  gentleman”  and  ordered  a 
dinner  .at  the  restaurant  where  he  had 
served  as  a  menial.  And  he  insisted  that 
the  proprietor  wait  on  him.  Under  the 


The  present  conditions  in  the  business  of  the  farmer 
and  m  the  fertilizer  industry  call  for  serious  thought. 
Both  are  going  through  a  readjustment  period,  with 


wp  its  hardships  and  doubts. 

The  farmer  may  well  ask  whether  he  is  using  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  salesman  may  well  inquire 
whether  he  is  selling  the  kind  that  will  do  the  farmer  the 
most  good,  and  lead  to  larger  sales  in  the  future. 


During  the  war  America  could  not  get  Potash,  and  the  use 
of  acid  phosphate  increased.  Central  Europe  could  not  get 
phosphates,  and  the  use  of  Potash  Salts  increased.  Today 
plenty  of  Potash  can  be  had  at  less  than  pre-war  prices.  Now 
is  the  right  time  to  restore  the  balance  by  using  more  Potash 
in  the  fertilizer  formulas  than  the  average  amount  used 
before,  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Crops  take  from  the  soil  very  much  more  Potash  than  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  On  any  soil  where  Potash  has  been  profitable  it 
is  not  unreasonable  now  to  use  at  least  as  much  Potash  as 
phosphoric  acid.  Ask  the  fertilizer  agent  for  prices  on  this 
kind  of  goods,  and  rebuild  your  soil  while  Potash  is  cheap. 


Decently  it  has  been  shown  that  a  lack  of  available  magnesia 
causes  serious  injury  to  important  crops  on  some  soils. 
German  Kainit  and  Manure  Salts  furnish  this  soluble  mag¬ 
nesia  without  extra  cost. 


SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 


Ask  for  POTASH-Buy 


POTASH-Use  POTASH 
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rule?  of  the  profession  !l>o  owner  had  to 
do  it,  and  his  former  servant  “bawled 
him  out”  in  great  style,  to  the  intense 
satisfiu'tion  of  his  manhood  and  soul! 
T'p  to  the  time  of  the  great  World  War 
the  hlf.ek  people  in  the  French  African 
colonies  had  no  idea  that  they  wore  equal 
to  the  white  races.  Dining  the  war  many 
of  thorn  fought  bravely.  One  of  them 
called  Si ki  showed  ability  as  a  pugilist, 
and  he  finally  became  “champion”  by 
pounding  Hie  great  Oarpentier  into  insen¬ 
sibility.  The  shock  of  that  white  man 
falling  under  the  blows  of  this  gorilla- 
like  man  was  felt  like  a  social  earthquake 
all  through  Africa,  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  slowly  filtering  into  the  heads  of  these 
black  men  will  cause  more  trouble  in 
French  Africa  than  anything  that  hap¬ 
pened  before  in  a  century. 


French  or  Japanese  cook  tit  Hope  Farm. 
Hi*  loses.  I  worked  for  a  short  time  as 
cookie  iu  a  lumber  camp.  My  job  was  to 
split  wood,  wash  dishes  and  "pass  the 
beans."  and  I  suppose  I  Can  qualify  for 
the  job  closer  than  any  other  member  of 
my  family.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
dignified  monarchy  of  the  dining  room 
stalking  about.  They  usually  make  me 
loueMinie  and  very  humble.  They  have 
traveled  far  from  F.  S.  B.’s  ancestor  who 
flourished  as  leading  citizen  before  razors 
and  soap  were  invented.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  magnificent  creatures  carve  a 
bird  or  a  roast  with  far  more  impressive 
digniry  than  the  Kaiser  would  have 
shown  had  he  been  permitted  to  carve  up 
the  map  of  Europe.  When  they  serve 
me  with  a  piece  of  meat  carved  in  this 
royal  style  it  seems  too  sacred  a  thing 
to  eat.  much  less  to  digest !  If  I  had  one 
of  these  gentlemen  uuder  contract  I 
would  put  him  at  cutting  up  dead  chest¬ 
nuts  iu  our  woods.  I  think  that  exercise 
would  mellow  him  into  a  human  being. 
As  for  French  and  Japanese  cooks  it  is 
quite  likely  that  our  women  folk  would 
welcome  such  an  artist.  As  it  is.  Mother 
evidently  has  a  little  French  blond  from 
one  of  her  ancestors.  It  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  quite  apparent  when  things  go 
wrong  as  it  result  of  folly  or  neglect.  The 
Japanese  boy  is  a  ver\  successful  eater, 
but  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  cook.  I 
imagine  there  is  much  of  what  you  may 
call  "self  service”  about  our  table  man¬ 
ner-;.  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  one  per¬ 
son  in  1,000  (in  America,  at  least  1.  who 
ever  knows  wlmt  it  means  to  be  really 
hungry.  When  that  sensation  actually 
comes,  all  the  teaching  and  example  of 
your  betters  and  your  French  cooks  will 
vanish.  Yoar  fingers  will  go  into  the  pot 
and  you  will  tight  or  kill  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  food.  If  F.  S.  R,  wants  to  see  him¬ 
self  as  others  would  see  him  in  the  grasp 
of  hunger,  let  him  read  Jack  London’s 
story  of  the  miner  left  without  food  in  the 
Far  North,  lie  would  come  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  crawling,  wretched  creature 
if  deprived  of  food.  Your  ancestor,  the 
cave  man,  would  be  a  gentleman  farmer 
beside  you  ns  a  man  insane  from  hunger. 
But  now.  with  all  this  preliminary.  I 
shall  ask  you.  next  week,  to  sir  at  table 
with  us  at  Hope  Farm  and  see  what  we 
have  to  eat  and  how  we  eat  it.  ii.  \\\  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


That  tense  moment  with  dogs  at  point,  just  before  the  whirr 
of  wings  brings  action.  The  gun  will  snsB  to  the  shoulder 
with  more  confidence— results  will  be  surer— if  the  shells  axe 
loaded  with  DuPont  or  Ballistic. 


Du  Pont  makes  powder — not  shells. 
Du  Pont  Powders  are  loaded  in  every 
brand  of  shell.  The  name"DU  PONT” 
or"BALLISTITE”,  printed  on  the  car¬ 
ton  and  the  top  shot  wad,  tells  you 
what  powder  you  are  shooting.  Specify 
the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  St  CO..  Inc. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


When  you  shoot  a  shell  loaded 
with  DuPont  or  Ballistite  Powder 
there  is  a  century  of  experience 
back  of  your  trigger-finger*  Isn’t 
it  worth  your  while  to  look  for 
the  name  on  the  top  shot  wad? 


Reports  of  Northern  Cotton  Growino 

Since  we  printed  a  little  report  of  our 
own  cotton  growing  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  parties  who  have 
planted  cotton  in  the  North.  Walter  M. 
Smith  of  New  Haven  County.  Conn.,  sent 
us  a  small  box  of  cotton  which  fully  de¬ 
veloped  with  him  in  1020.  We  are  not 
sure  whether  this  cotton  was  started  in 
l>ots  and  transplanted,  or  whether  the  seed 
was  planted  outdoors  iu  the  ordinary  way, 
but  at  any  rate,  the  cotton  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  seeds  are  evidently  vital. 
We  shall  plant  same  of  them  next  year  in 
trying  the  crop  ouce  more  for  Bergen 
County,  N.  ,T.  Of  course  no  one  expects 
that  cotton  will  ever  become  a  profitable 
crop  iu  New  England,  but  many  of  us 
like  to  watch  the  development  of  such 
crops,  aud  it  is  at  least  a  harmless  hobby 
for  us  to  try  to  see  how  near  we  can 
come  iu  our  harsh  climate  to  making 
these  tropical  plants  come  through  and 
show  their  best. 

And  then  comes  the  report  from  James 
W.  White  of  Warren  County.  N.  J. : 

"Three  years  ago  I  experimented  with 
French  artichokes,  sweet  potatoes,  pea¬ 
nuts  and  cotton,  and  they  all  did  well, 
but  being  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the 
cottou,  I  planted  it  under  the  lee  side  of 
a  stone  wall,  .'1  to  4  ft.  high,  running  east 
to  west,  and  the  cotton  plants  grew 
finely.  In  due  time  they  flowered  and 
the  bolls  ripened  and  opened  out  wide, 
and  just  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  seed 
I  planted  some  of  it  the  following  year 
and  it  came  up  strongly.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  crop  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to 
grow  cottou  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
but  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  plant  at  all  stages  of  its  growth.” 


SHOOT  DUPONT  POWDERS 


Wp  Top  and  make  to 
ff  C  tail  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 

Mit  fAtH  T  ITl,r  (  viftfe  ortri  frit* 


In  knowing  more  about  the  work 
done  and  results  obtained  by  the 
proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers? 
Experiment  Stations  and  farmers 
everywhere  have  for  years  been  study¬ 
ing  the  question. 

Twenty-five  years  of  this  work  have 
given  abundant  proof  that  large  profit 
may  be  obtained  from  the  proper  uso 
of  nitrogen. 


Mittens.  Ladles’ Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
VZjrtll  latest  styles.  Ship  us  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
Ty*3*  Coats,  Robes,  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  are  the  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners:  84  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
get  our  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO..  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


&WE  TOUR  HIDE  AND  EUR  FOR 
(4  coats. wraps! 

lr  robes  and  rusjs 


furnishes  this  nitrogen  in  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  form  which  gives 
immediate  and  lasting  results. 

A  new  series  of  Bulletins  with 
valuable  information  on  the  growing 
of  all  crops  is  now*  being  issued.  They 
will  be  published  at  intervals  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  and  should 
be  in  every  farm  library.  A  post  card 
with  your  address  asking  for  my  Bul¬ 
letin  Service  will  bring  them  to  you 
Free  of  Cost. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Uj^r  I  W  <.*  tan  them -feu  wear  :/Scru 

Stylish  flirmcntl,  *arm  And  tfara^l»k  made  to 
W  order  from  born*,  cow  or  fur  bon  ring  animal* , 

r  Glove*  and  the  trimming*.  Save  50  to  T5^. 

Free  32 -p.  Catalogue.  How  !o  prwparo  skin*  ;  style*. 
»ia>»*.  prices*..  Prompt*  reliable  service*  from  specialist* 
In  fur  tanning,  tuft U0 factoring  and  taxidermy, 

Rochester  fur  Dressing  Co  .  Inc  .  6  4  West  An.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS’  PECK’S  RIVETS  MEND  GRANITE 

mui.1,  1  u  *  aluminum  and  tin-ware.  100%  profit.  Trial  |  Oo 

PECK  CO.  Dept.  D3  Medina,  New  York 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


It'  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  bens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  tha 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  We  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  hatan  *  j 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
aud  Practical. 

For  sate  by  • 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3i3  West  30th  St.*  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


_ _  ^  biKb  i*  m  tit  to  tis 

°  Light  and  h«*vy  cannot 

in:.  r i n i x 

-/*  far»nt  aixe*.  Writ*  tor 

catalog  and  state 
b*r  of  tree*  tyou  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows,  $18.80  up, 
VVM.  H.  PRAY.  Mtg 

La  Qring.villc,  N.  V. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 

PALMER  BROS. 


?l-in.,  $3.80;  36-in.,  $4. SO 
3S-in,,  S.I5;  SD  in..  5.85. 

.  Cos  Cob,  Conu. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Tfentit  in  money 
order,  express  oilier,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line — T  words,  tiefrrenees  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

•'A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  Iu«i*hm  only,  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  ii  eespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement*  in  our  columns,  and  any 
snob  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dlireroiees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber*  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  silvcrtiscrs  or  not.  We  willingly  Use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribe!-;  ngainst  rogues,  lull  wc  w  ill  not  bn 
responsible  for  the  debt*  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*. 
Nonce  ol  the  uOldplalnt  must  be  sent  to  hr  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  ami  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  udvertiser. 


THE  recent  election  seems  to  have  strengthened 
the  farmers’  political  situation  as  developed  in 
Congress.  A  considerable  number  of  "progressive" 
Senators  have  been  elected  in  the  place  of  conserva¬ 
tives.  As  now  considered,  a  "conservative”  seems  to 
be  one  who  thinks  old  ideas  and  methods  are  good 
enough.  He  will  admit  that  farmers  and  consumer* 
are  being  exploited  and  wronged,  hut  he  seems  to 
think  these  troubles  will  settle  themselves  if  you 
only  let  them  alone.  A  "progressive"  is  tine  who 
believes  that  “letting  them  alone"  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  them  worse,  because  the  management 
of  public  affairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
powerful  banking  and  transportation  interests.  They 
will  simply  get  more  powerful  if  you  let  them  alone. 
Without  question  the  progressive  represents  the  pop¬ 
ular  thought  of  the  middle  classes  —North  and  West. 
There  are  more  of  them  in  Congress  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  and  they  can  control  legislation  through  the 
"farm  .bloc,”  The  conservative  Republicans  are 
afraid  of  a  new  party.  Ten  years  ago  came  the 
Roosevelt  bolt.  The  country  was  not.  ready  for  it 
at  that  time,  and  the  reaction  from  it  seems  to  have 
given  the  monied  interests  greater  power  than  ever. 
To  save  their  party  organization,  therefore,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  in  Congress  seem  prepared  to  meet  the 
progressives  half  way,  anil  will  favor  much  farm 
legislation  which  was  formerly  bitterly  fought.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  legislation  de¬ 
manded  by  the  "farm  bloc”  will  be  quickly  made 
into  law.  These  conservatives  might  as  well  remem¬ 
ber  one  thing.  There  has  been  an  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  this  country.  It  has  made  society 
topheavy.  It  must  he  distributed  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly  as  a  matter  of  plain  justice  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  an  undue  share,  or  there  will  he  a 
revolution  in  this  country. 

* 

E  do  not  live  in  Michigan,  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  local  conditions.  That  is  why  we  have 
not  discussed  the  election  of  Senator  Newberry.  It 
is  evident  that  thousands  of  farmers  voted  for  him. 
or  he  never  could  have  been  nominated  or  elected. 
We  do  not  know  why  they  did  it.  Newberry  spent 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  finance  his  campaign. 
He  claimed  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  being  spent. 
If  we  take  his  word  for  it.  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  he  is  too  child-like  and  innocent  ever  to  occupy 
r  seat  in  the  Hinted  States  Senate.  That  should  he 
reserved  for  grown-up  men  rather  than  for  children. 
Michigan  has  now  given  her  verdict,  and  Newberry 
has  resigned.  That  is  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
two  years  ago.  and  then  come  before  the  people  for 
vindication.  As  it  is  Michigan  has  a  new  Senator 
greatly  superior  to  Newberry,  and  the  scheme  of 
buying  an  election  lias  been  stamped  as  criminal  by 
the  public. 

* 

NE  of  the  things  which  helped  defeat  Governor 
Miller  in  New  York  State  was  the  repeal  of 
the  primary  law.  At  the  time  the  repeal  bill  was 
before  the  Legislature  we  opposed  it.  and  told  plainly 
what  the  effect  would  be.  The  law  was  repealed 
to  please  the  politicians.  There  was  no  popular 
demand  for  repeal.  It  was  well  known  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  country  people  favored  the  primary  and 
wanted  the  law  math*  over  and  improved — not  killed. 
We  hope  the  now  administration  will  give  us  a  new 
primary  law — strengthened  and  improved. 

* 

AN  overworked  high  school  teacher  sat  in  her 
school-room  long  after  the  pupils  had  gone 
home.  She  had  a  mass  of  papers  for  correction 
which  would  keep  her  busy  far  into  the  night.  Two 
painters  working  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
looked  iu  and  saw  this  teacher  at  work. 
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“Say,  now,”  said  one  kindly  man,  “what  do  teach¬ 
ers  get  for  their  job?” 

"From  $900  a  year  up,  according  to  their  ability.” 

"Well,  that’s  the  reason  why  taxes  are  so  high.” 

"But  how  much  do  you  get  for  your  work?” 

•We  get  $10  a  day  for  an  eight-hour  day — but 
t  Hon  we  work — teaching  is  play.” 

In  truth,  such  men  often  put  iu  seven  hours  or 
less,  and  if  t lie  wages  are  not  satisfactory  they  can 
strike  and  leave  the  job  unfinished.  The  faithful 
teacher  works  on  an  average  three  hours  longer 
than  the  mechanic  or  craftsman.  She  does  not 
strike,  and  her  work  is  far  more  wearing  and  monot¬ 
onous.  As  for  real  service  to  the  State,  nothing  can 
exceed  in  value  the  labor  of  training  the  minds  and 
habits  of  youth.  The  good  teacher  ranks  first  as  a 
national  asset.  Yet  here  were  men  holding  up  so¬ 
ciety  with  extravagant  wages  aud  then  attributing 
high  taxes  to  the  money  appropriated  for  under¬ 
paid  teachers. 

* 

OMEONE  connected  with  an  egg-laying  contest 
should  make  a  full  study  of  the  composition  of 
an  egg.  How  does  the  food  affect  such  composition? 
Is  a  Leghorn  egg  as  rich  in  food  value  as  one  from 
a  Brahma  or  a  Cochin?  No  one  seems  to  he  sure 
about  it.  Personally,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
eggs  from  different  breeds  vary  considerably.  Not 
as  much  as  the  milk  from  different  breeds  of  cattle, 
perhaps,  hut  we  think  they  do  vary  somewhat,  and 
nobody  seems  to  know.  The  scientists  may  put  us 
off  with  t lie  statement-  that  "an  egg  is  au  eggt”  but 
they  apparently  have  no  exact  data  to  prove  it. 
Here  is  an  important  thing  about  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  which  should  he  settled.  Suppose  we  were  back 
at  the  point  where  we  said  "milk  is  milk,”  without 
regard  to  breed!  Here  is  a  problem  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists  ought  to  work  out. 

* 

I  see  you  state  that  under  general  laws  it  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  sever  from  ibe  soil  any  product  thereof 
on  either  public  or  private  hinds,  and  from  this  it  looks 
as  if  the  conservation  law  gives  the  hunter  the  right  to 
violate  the  general  law  aud  permits  the  irresponsible 
person,  who  has  little  regard  for  any  law.  the  right  to 
take  a  gun  and  proceed.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of 
what  it  costs  to  post  the  average  size  farm?  M. 

New  York. 

HERE  never  was  such  an  interest  in  our  game 
laws  and  posting  farms.  At  common  law,  the 
owner  of  real  property  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive, 
peaceable  possession  of  bis  property.  In  a  sense,  the 
conservation  law  pretends  to  give  anyone  the  right 
to  trespass  upon  this  property  in  pursuit  of  game, 
provided  it  is  not  posted.  The  owner,  however,  has 
a  civil  action  against  the  trespasser,  but  the  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  are  not  large  enough  to  help  much. 
The  number  of  notices  required  to  post  t he  average 
farm  of  100  acres  is  12  to  16.  There  must  be  one 
notice  on  each  corner,  one  on  eacli  side,  and  the 
notices  must  tie  not  less  than  40  rods  or  220  yards 
apart,  and  must  be  posted  conspicuously  along  the 
boundary  of  the  property.  It  is  wise  to  post  the 
notices  well  within  220  ft.  in  order  that  there  may 
be  im  question  that  the  property  was  properly  post¬ 
ed.  The  notices  should  read  : 

"All  persons  are  warned  against  hunting  or  fishing 
or  trespassing  upon  these  premises  for  that  purpose.” 

Paper  signs  cost  from  3  cents  to  10  cents  each, 
from  which  you  can  figure  the  cost,  including  labor. 

* 

OT  long  ago  Marshal  Foch,  the  great  French¬ 
man  who  “hog-tied”  the  German  army  in  the 
Great  War,  came  to  this  country  for  a  visit.  The 
newspapers  gave  us  a  full  picture  of  his  daily  life. 
Among  other  things  we  were  told  that  the  great 
marshal  drank  three  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  We 
thought  that  a  more  remarkable  feat  than  any  per¬ 
formed  on  the  battlefield — but  why  complain  when 
the  dairy  business  needs  boosting?  Now  comes 
Georges  rienienceau,  the  famous  “Tiger  of  France,” 
81  years  old  and  18  years  young.  “Upon  what  meat 
does  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  lie  has  grown  so 
great?”  The  answer  may  he  found  in  the  following 
little  story  now  going  tin*  rounds  of  the  press: 

Chicago,  Nov.  28. — Georges  Clemenceau’s  secret  of 
longevity,  with  a  retention  of  vitality  and  endurance 
thin  would  tiix  the  energy  of  a  man  half  his  81  years, 
is  eggs. 

He  ordered  eight  of  them,  soft-boiled,  for  his  supper 
last  night,  and  ate  them.  Before  retiring  for  the  night, 
lie  asked  for  five  more  soft  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  at 
5:20  o'clock  this  morning. 

"I  am  not  so  very  tired.”  he  said,  “but  I  have  to 
keep  to  my  schedule.  (<•  bed  at  S  and  up  at  5.  I  go  to 
bed  and  get  up  with  the  chickens.  That  is  why  eggs 
form  m.v  principal  diet." 

Well,  hoys,  got  to  it!  If  the  tier  of  Germany 
drinks  three  gallons  of  milk  every  day.  and  the  tiger 
of  France  eats  12  eggs  in  two  meals,  how  many 
Frenchmen  must  we  invite  to  this  country  in  order 
to  save  the  dairy  and  poultry  business?  It  has  been 


a  much  debated  question  as  to  who  won  the  war. 
After  these,  diet  revelations  we  shall  support  the 
cow  and  the  hen  as  leaders.  Any  man  who  can  eat 
13  eggs  in  one  day  and  "get  away  with  it”  deserves 
to  win  his  mission.  Those  eggs  must  have  been  laid 
by  Game  chickens!  There  are  in  this  country  several 
millions  of  the  idle  rich — perhaps  the  most,  unprofit¬ 
able  class  wo  have.  Let  them  he  patriotic  and  imi¬ 
tate  the  feeding  habits  of  these  great  Frenchmen. 
That  will  end  the  market  troubles  of  dairymen  and 
hen  men,  and  keep  the  idle  rich  out  of  mischief! 

* 

CONNECTICUT  reader  asks  if  there  is  any  law 
regulating  the  use  of  traps  in  that  State.  There 
Is  an  endless  battery  of  such  laws.  Section  3180  of 
the  game  laws  declares: 

Any  person  who  shall  set  any  trap  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  wild  animal,  who  shall  fail  to  visit  the 
same  at  least  once  in  each  48  hours,  or  any  person  who 
shall  set  a  steel  trap  on  land  not  owned  or  leased  by 
him,  in  any  path,  old  wood  road,  bar-way  or  specially 
made  furrow,  or  who  shall  set  such  trap  not  having 
the  name  of  the  person  using  such  trap  legibly  stamped 
thereon,  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $25. 

'Plie  use  of  scented  bait  means  a  fine  of  $50.  30 
days  in  jail,  or  both.  Sun  ring  is  prohibited,  and  if 
is  illegal  to  locate  or  set  any  trap  without,  first  ob¬ 
taining  consent  of  the  owner  or  legal  occupant  of 
the  land.  Thus  it  seems  that  in  Connecticut  wild 
animals  have  a  better  chance  than  the  trapper. 

* 

To  your  inquiry,  “What  has  Henry  Ford  done  for 
agriculture?”  please  tel!  J.  N.  <’.  that  the  principal 
thing  he  did  was  to  sell  tlivvers  to  the  farmers  "so 
cheap"  that  he  only  made  $70,000,000  profit  last  year — 
as  per  report  filed  in  Massachusetts — therefore,  we 
must  all  vole  for  him  for  President.  v.  w. 

New  York. 

T  seems  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  get  some  of  our 
people  to  understand  just  what  this  suggestion 
of  "12  great  agriculturists"  means.  We  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  "boom”  anyone.  We  just  want,  honest  opin¬ 
ions  from  our  readers,  and  we  merely  gave  the  rea¬ 
sons  our  folks  advance  for  putting  Mr.  Ford  in  the 
list.  Regardless  of  what  Ford  has  made  out  of  liis 
business,  there  seems  no  denial  of  the  statement  that 
the  cheap  car  has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  farmers. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  "flivver,”  automobiles  were 
hut  little  more  common  than  flying  machines.  It  is 
also  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Ford  is  in  some  way 
financing  several  of  the  political  movements  among 
farmers.  That  may  or  may  not  he  a  suitable  way 
of  broadcasting  liis  millions — depending  on  the  way 
you  look  at  it.  But  in  any  eveut  all  there  is  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.'s  connection  with  this  list  of  great,  men  is 
that  we  want  full  and  free  opinions  from  our  people 
— “only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  some  quite  important 
questions.  He  writes  PLEASE  IIURRY,  in  big 
letters,  with  a  full  display  of  ink,  and  then  forgets 
to  sign  his  name!  We  can  put  on  a  burst  of  speed 
if  need  be,  but  it  would  he  like  running  around  in  a 
circle  to  try  to  carry  the  good  news  to  one  who  con¬ 
ceals  his  identity.  In  spite  of  all  we  have  said 
about  it.  people  come  with  letters  mid  questions  and 
forget  or  refuse  to  sign  their  names.  Once  in  a 
while  some  reader  writes  an  abusive  or  ill-natured 
letter,  attacking  someone  who  has  offended  him, 
without  signing  his  true  name.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  why  people  do  this,  for  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  made  it  clear  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of 
unsigned  communications.  We  always  respect  con¬ 
fidences,  but  we  cannot  pay  attention  to  unsigned  or 
unidentified  letters.  In  some  cases  the  question  or 
statements  must  be  of  great  personal  importance, 
though  of  no  value  to  the  public,  and  we  have  spent 
much  time  trying  to  identify  the  writers. 


Brevities 

Milk  is  the  best  lime  food  for  humans. 

LET  the  calf  have  the  first  milk  the  cow  gives  after 
calving. 

Pitching  horseshoes  may  be  called  the  farmer’s  golf. 
We  find  it  at  every  outdoor  meeting. 

This  is  what  they  call  the  “Ohio  mash”  for  feeding 
laying  hens:  Equal  parts  of  ground  corn,  ground  oats, 
bran,  standard  wheat  middlings,  and  meat  scrap  or 
tankage.  Ground  wheat  will  take  the  place  of  the  oats. 

Now  comes  a  report  from  Texas  of  a  hen’s  egg  which 
hatched  in  an  open  nest  where  no  hen  could  go.  It  was 
just  "hot  air,”  and  nothing  else  which  hatched  the  egg. 
Another  report  from  Kansas  tells  how  a  hen  left  her 
eggs  and  the  weather  was  so  hot  that  several  of  these 
eggs  hatched  by  themselves! 
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Milk  Sixty  Cents  a  Quart 

Since  you  wore  here,  Mrs.  T.  was  in  New  York  a 
woes  ;  said  she  had  to  pay  00  cents  a  quart  for  inilk 
brought  to  her  room. 

ONE  of  our  old  friends  sends  us  this  extract  from 
a  personal  letter.  lie  says  the  writer  of  the 
note  is  taking  the  milk  diet — is  forced  to  live  entirely 
ui)oii  milk.  The  incident  occurred  at  a  New  York 
hotel.  It  seemed  incredible  that  anyone  should 
charge  GO  cents  for  a  quart,  of  milk,  so  we  wrote  the 
managers  of  several  great  hotels,  asking  about  it. 
They  all  reply  that  the  report  is  correct,  and  one  of 
them  gives  the  following  explanation : 

The  milk  that  is  served  here  is  the  very  best  obtain¬ 
able.  and  costs  u«  in  quantities  28  cents  per  quart.  To 
this  we  have  to  add  service,  which  to  a  room  is  much 
more  costly  than  if  it  was  served  in  the  dining-room, 
where  everything  is  handier,  and  where  the  service  is 
not  near  us  direct,  and  personal  as  it  would  he  in  a  room. 

ffVlien  you  consider  that  our  overhead,  consisting  of 
faxes,  wages,  coni  and  maintenance  items,  has  in¬ 
creased  since  1014  on  an  average  of  over  140  per  cent, 
ami  that  we  have  only  increased  our  prices  some  30  per 
cent,  you  will  appreciate  that  we  are  doing  our  share 
in  trying  to  reduce  and  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to 
pre-war  prices.  This  milk  is  served  in  pint  bottles,  for 
which  we  charge  30  cents,  which,  if  a  person  should 
desire  two  pints,  would  cost  GO  cents.  With  this  goes 
the  service,  of  silver,  linen,  personal  waiter  service, 
which,  being  made  to  the  room,  is  extremely  low.  A 
person  buying  milk  at  their  home,  in  the  first-  place, 
does  not  get  the  grade  of  milk  that  we  serve,  neither  do 
they  get  the  personal  attention,  regardless  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  they  may  have. 

To  carry  out  the  “milk  cure”  properly,  one  must 
consume  live  or  six  quarts  per  day.  No  one  but  a 
millionaire  will  be  likely  to  buy  it  at  tills  hotel.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  telling  about  the  development  of 
what  he  calls  “table  manners.”  The  original  dairy¬ 
man  would  have  few  middlemen  between  the  cow 
and  himself — surely  not  a  company  taking  GO  cents 
for  each  quart.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  cost,  of 
these  "table  manners"  runs  high. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Dairymen’s 

League 

THE  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association 
has  just  published  its  audit  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1 022.  An  analysis  of  the  statement  of 
income  and  outgo  indicates  the  following  results  for 
the  year: 

INCOME 

Pooled  milk  other  than  its  own  plants.  .$52,941,880.76 

Plant  milk  and  milk  products .  8,920.104.20 

Other  income  .  04.001.40 

Increase  of  monthly  finished  products. . .  S3G.252.04 


Total  increase . $62,762.41S.5S 

OUTGO 

Payments  to  members 

during  period . $47,775,440.75 

Due  members  at  close  of 
period  for  March.  1022, 

milk  and  other  items. .  4.620,146.66  $52,305,587.41 


$10,366,831.17 

Of  this  balance  there  was  taken  for  capi¬ 
tal  fund  and  to  retire  outstanding 
debts  .  $4,307,690.71 


Expense 


$6,050,131.46 


The  expense  balance  includes  items  of  bad  ac¬ 
counts,  patents  charged  off,  extraordinary  deprecia¬ 
tions  ami  interest  charges. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  it  took 
substantially  OS  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  plants 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  organization. 


No  License  For  A  Roadside  Market 

THE  recent  article  describing  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Ontario 
Comity,  N.  Y.,  lias  created  great  interest  in  direct 
selling.  Among  other  comments  was  one  from  a  city 
man  who  claimed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  vio¬ 
la  led  the  law,  since  they  have  sold  goods  on  com¬ 
mission  without  taking  out  any  license.  It  is  true 
that  small  quantities  of  fruit  have  been  sold  for 
neighbors  at  a  fixed  price  per  basket,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  presented  by  this  critic  Is  a  most  important  one 
for  farmers.  So  we  sent  the  ease  to  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  D.  Newton  of  New  York,  and  asked  for 
a  legal  ruling.  His  decision  is  printed  below: 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Director  of  the  License 
Bureau,  Srate  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

1’uder  Section  2d 4  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Law, 
it  is  provided: 

"The  term  commission  merchant  shall  include  every 
person,  firm,  exchange,  association  and  corporation 
licensed  under  this  article  to  receive,  sell  or  other  for 
sale  on.  commission  within  this  State  any  kind  of 
farm  produce ;  except  it'lnrc  sink  form  produce  is 
sold  for  consumption  and  not  for  resole.  *  *  *" 

It  appears-  from  your  letter  that  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
have  opened  a  roadside  market  in  which  they  sell  a 
good  many  of  their  own  goods,  but  at  the  same  time 
handle  some  of  the  goods  of  their  neighbors  on  commis¬ 
sion.  The  very  fact  that  they  sell  by  the  roadside  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  sales  are  conducted  for  consumption,  and 
not  for  resale.  Further,  such  a  limited  and  special 
agency  as  they  assume  hardly  conies  within  the  general 


meaning  of  sales  on  commission,  to  be  covered  by  the 
elaborate  provisions  as  to  bonds,  licenses,  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility,  etc. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  license. 

CHARLES  n.  newton,  Attorney-General. 

By  EDWARD  F.  griffin,  Deputy. 


“We  Must  Pull  Together” 

As  soon  as  the  dairymen  become  convinced  that  no 
immediate  results  can  come  from  continued  efforts  to 
unite  them  all  in  any  one  of  the  four  present  dairymen’s 
organizations;  when  they  realize  that  no  real  and  last¬ 
ing  benefits  will  ever  come  from  the  use  of  either  high¬ 
handed,  arbitrary,  oppressive  methods,  or  disrupting, 
destructive,  confidence-undermining  attacks  ;  when  they 
see  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  workable  plan; 
when  each  dairyman  realizes  it  is  his  duty  to  and  he 
does  support  some  dairymen’s  organization  which  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  constructive  program ;  when  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  only  immediate  relief  from  an  intolerable 
situation  can  eoine  from  some  kind  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  these  organized  groups;  and  when  an  earnest 
effort  is  made  to  that  end — then,  and  not  until  then — 
will  the  dairy  situation  improve. 

If  it  is  practical  and  legal  for  these  groups  to  co¬ 
operate  iu  the  same  way  that  btisiuess  men  in  other 
industries  do,  through  their  trade  associations,  iu 
backing  an  advertising  aud  educational  program,  or  in 
mainrainiug  a  bureau  which  can  keep  them  all  posted  on 
the  various  branches  of  their  intricate  and  extensive 
business,  we  must  find  some  workable  plan  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  Several  plans,  all  equally  good  or  faulty,  might 
be  suggested,  any  one  of  which  would  work  with  the 
proper  leadership  and  support.  But  a  start  must  be 
made  with  one  which  is  simple,  elastic  and  inexpensive. 
A  milk  producers'  conference  board  which  would  do  for 
these  various  farm  groups  what  the  New  York  Milk 
Conference  Board  does  for  the  dealers,  is  the  one  which 
naturally  suggests  itself-  Through  the  Milk  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  the  dealers  keep  posted  on  market  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  a  most  effective  agency  for  maintaining 
that  kind  of  co-operation  which  is  so  sadly  &*<ded  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  groups.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  buyers  of  milk.  A  similar  plan,  worked  out  iu 
the  interests  of  the  groups  of  sellers  of  milk,  might  be 
equally  helpful.  Certainly  the  organized  buyers  would 
welcome  the  stabilizing  influence  exerted  by  such  a 
parallel  organization.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  feasibility,  legality  or  effectiveness  of  such  a  plan, 
with  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board  ns  a  prece¬ 
dent. 

But  something  must  be  done,  aud  done  quickly.  The 
sad  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  us 
some  ways  that  will  not  work,  aud  it  has  taught  us  some 
valuable  lessons.  Almost  every  plan  has  been  suggested, 
tried  and  failed,  except  the  simple  one  long  ago  adopted 
by  business  houses  iu  all  other  lines;  namely,  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  organized  units  through  a  trade  association 
or  conference  board. 

If  the  farmers  aud  their  leaders  believe  that  any 
good  can  come  from  a  little  conciliation  ami  co-opera- 
tion  between  these  groups  in  the  way  here  suggested, 
let  them  state  their  sentiments  clearly  and  plainly.  If 
the  man  on  the  farm — the  one  who  gets  up  early,  toils 
long  and  late,  and  goes  to  sleep  poorer  than  when  he 
awoke,  speaks  his  mind,  I  am  sure  he  will  say: 

“1  am  poor,  heartbroken,  discouraged.  I  don't  want 
to  lead,  but  I  do  want  to  be  well  led.  I  can't  agree 
with  the  others  in  everything,  but  I  can  agree  with 
them  all  iu  this — IFc  must  stop  our  fight  bit/  nod  pull  to¬ 
gether.  '  A  PRODUCER. 

To  my  mind  you  are  doing  the  one  right  thing  in 
trying  to  get  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  different 
milk  organizations  centralized  on  one  policy,  and  make 
that  a  strong  one,  working  harmoniously  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  and  accomplishment,  iusteud  of  several  lighting  one 
another.  I  think  it  will  be  easier  to  get  the  members 
thinking  alike  than  the  representatives.  I  sincerely 
think  the  dissensions  in  the  organizations  have  been 
promoted  by  officials  who  wish  to  hold  their  jobs  a 
while  longer.  It  would  be  better  for  dairymen  if  all  the 
salaries  and  expenses  were  combined  in  one  item  to 
hire  a  real  leader  and  salesman. 

All  of  the  organizations  have  their  weakness.  Why 
net  get  together  and  let  each  one  of  the  organizations 
present  its  own  plans?  Take  out  the  weak  points  and 
make  tip  a  plan  with  the  best,  points  in  all  of  them. 
The  hoys  here  do  not  want  to  he  put  in  a  position  again 
where  they  hold  milk  and  lose  its  income  while  others 
ship  and  get  their  money.  The  K.  N.-Y.  always  gives 
a  fair  hearing  to  anyone  with  an  idea.  Let  us  have 
everyone's  view  ;  then  we  can  fix  up  these  differences 
and  give  a  unified  organization  a  fair  trial 

MARTIN  SMITn. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  heartily  1  approve  of  your 
article  ou  the  milk  business,  page  1373.  The  present 
situation  with  our  dairy  farmers  is  serious.  I  never 
saw-  our  farmers  so  depressed  as  they  are  at  this 
moment.  Hope  certainly  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Many  do 
not  know  how  they  are  to  get  through  the  Winter. 
Taxes  are  heavy  ami  nothing  much  to  pay  with.  Feed 
prices  are  high  :  milk  is  low.  Dissension  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  both  organizations.  Your  thought  of 
getting  together  is  right.  I  talk  it  wherever  I  can.  but 
pride  and  self-will  are  strong,  so  we  keep  on  cutting 
tmr  own  throats.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  keep  on 
urging  men  to  lay  aside  everything  that  stands  iu  the 
way  and  unite  on  some  plan  that  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  suicidal  policy  that  prevails  now.  It  is  the  ouly 
thing  that  will  ever  bring  us  out  of  our  troubles. 

New  York.  E.  v.  L, 


Successful  Sales  of  Apples 

From  time  to  time  I  hU)e  seen  complaints  made  by 
your  readers  that  they  did  not  receive  enough  from  the 
products  that  they  ship  to  the  markets  after  transpor¬ 
tation,  commission  and  the  cost  of  the  package  was 
deducted  to  pay  for  picking  the  product.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  apples,  one  issue  this  Fall  gave 
the  financial  statement  for  a  shipment  of  apples  that 
netted  only  a  few  cents  before  the  cost  of  picking  and 
growing  had  been  taken  out.  Abort  the  same  time  that 
these  apples  were  shipped  I  boxed  and  shipped  51 
bushels  of  Wolf  River  to  a  New  York  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  These  boxes  sold  for  $1.75  and  $1.50  in  New 
York,  the  whole  lot  netting  me  better  than  $1  per  bushel 
box  after  deducting  commission  and  transportation. 
You  may  ask  why  I  received  such  a  good  price  when 
Wolf  Rivet*  was  selling  for  50  cents  a  bushel  in  bushel 
baskets.  In  all  I  had  about  125  bushels  of  Wolf  River 
apples.  I  sorted  out  the  besr  and  packed  them  in  boxes. 
The  balance  I  sold  on  the  Syracuse  market  for  50  cents 
a  bushel  without  the  basket. 

I  boxed  Wealthy  apples  and  received  $2  a  box.  I 
boxed  Bartlpft  pears  and  received  $1.75  per  box.  I  am 
now  selling  Spy  apples  at  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel 
box.  and  experiencing  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them. 
These  boxed  apples  are  all  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
packed  as  the  Western  apples  are  packed.  It  is  more 
work  to  put  them  up  this  way  than  it  is  to  ship  them 
in  the  bushel  basket,  but  I  feel  well  repaid  for  the 
extra  work. 

The  conclusion  that  I  have  drawn  from  my  own 
experience  is  that  the  public  is  ready  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  attractively  packed  first  quality  fruit.  The 
producer  will  make  more  by  throwing  the  culls  to  the 
pigs  than  he  will  to  lower  the  standard  quality  of.  his 
package. 

There  are  a  great  many  rimes  that  the  producer  does 
not  get  near  what  his  product  is  worth,  but  l  feel  that 
the  average  producer  has  a  lot  to  learn  in  establishing 
a  standard  for  his  product  and  maintaining  it.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Eastern  farmer. 

New  York.  willard  j.  hall. 


White  or  Brown  Eggs  in  New  York 

EKING  the  year  we  have  numberless  letters 
from  readers  asking  why  white  eggs  command 
a  higher  price  than  brown  in  the  New  York  market. 
It  is  well  known  that  iu  most  New  England  cities 
the  reverse  is  true,  and  brown  eggs  command  the 
higher  figure.  Mr.  Herman  B.  Yfalfeer,  in  the  Co- 
Cperative  Poultry  man,  gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  it : 

You  think  perhaps  that  white  egg  prices  are  higher 
in  New  York  than  elsewhere,  because  New  York  people 
prefer  white  eggs  to  brown  eggs.  Iu  part  that  is  true. 
The  fact  is,  though,  that  most  people  iu  New  Y’ork  who 
buy  white  eggs  do  so  because  about  the  only  fresh  eggs 
that  go  into  the  New  York  market  are  white  eggs. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  in  which  eggs  are  sold 
on  New  York  quotations  there  a  re  probably  seven  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Possibly  a  million  of  these  are  Jews.  The 
orthodox  Jew  regards  animal  meat  or  food  that  con¬ 
tains  blood  as  unclean.  A  blood  spot  in  an  egg  makes 
it  unclean  food  according  to  his  creed  In  an  egg  with 
a  whit  ■  shell  and  a  light  colored  yolk  it  is  easier  to 
find  aud  eliminate  the  blood  spots.  Hence  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  white  egg.  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  of  them  may  quarrel  with  this  explana¬ 
tion,  and  there  may  be  other  reasons,  but  this  is  the 
logical  one. 

But  what  about  the  six  million  other  people?  Most 
of  them  prefer  fresh  eggs,  and.  without  auy  good  rea¬ 
sons,  half  of  them  may  prefer  white  to  brown  shells. 
That  leaves  three  million  people,  then,  who  would  like 
to  eat  fresh  brown  eggs.  The  only  reason  they  do  not 
buy  the  brown  eggs  is  that  they  are  not  to  be  had. 

Because  of  the  premium  Jewish  buyers  have  been 
willing  to  pay  for  white  eggs,  so  many  of  us  in  the  near¬ 
by  States  have  taken  to  raising  Leghorns,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  our  share  of  the  higher  white  egg  prices,  that 
fresh  brown  hennery  eggs  are  almost  unknown  in  New 
York.  While  there  are  several  thousand  cases  a  week 
of  nearby  white  henne>-.v  eggs  coming  into  this  market, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  this  time  of  year  there  are  not 
more  than  20  to  25  cases  a  day  of  strictly  fresh  hen¬ 
nery  brown  eggs  among  the  receipts. 
t  That  is  what  I  meant  by  the  statement  that  New 
Yorkers  have  to  buy  white  eggs  fo  get  fresh  eggs. 

The  Pacific  producers  came  into  this  market  because 
it  was  a  white  egg  market.  By  grading  their  eggs  care¬ 
fully.  parking  them  nicely  and  using  brains  in  selling, 
they  have  for  years  been  able  to  get  top  prices.  They 
have  done  so  by  talking  white  eggs;  nothing  more. 
They  could  not  sell  their  eggs  ou  the  basis  of  their 
new-laid  value,  because  they  are  a  month  old  and  for 
most  of  the  year  have  been  ou  ice  for  from  two  to  three 
weeks  before  they  arrive. 

The  two  things  that  we.  as  nearby  producers  of 
white  hennery  eggs,  have  to  sell  that  have  a  higher 
value  than  the  product  of  auy  of  our  competitors,  are 
fresh  egg  value  and  hennery  quality. 


No  American  Production  of  Commercial 
Tulip  Bulbs 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  misleading  state¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  regarding  the  growing  of  tulips  in  America.  I 
quote  the  first  paragraph  of  the  press  service  circular 
from  that  department,  dated  November  14,  1922: 

"Most  of  the  tulip  bulbs  used  in  this  country  are 
imported,  hut  good  tulips  eau  be  grown  here  at  a  profit. 
Tulip  bulbs  are  already  being  raised  in  commercial 
quantities  by  three  or  four  companies  in  Southern  Mich¬ 
igan.  by  an  association  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  by  a  company  in  Northwestern  California,  another 
in  the  Norfolk  tegiou  of  Virginia  and  in  a  smaller  way 
in  a  score  of  localities.  The  Depart ment  of  Agriculture 
has  beeu  growing  them  successfully  on  Puget  Sound  in 
tin  State  of  Washington.” 

I  wish  to  challenge  the  above  statement,  believing  tha. 
the  entire  importing  aud  wholesale  trade  of  this  country 
will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  no  commercial  quan¬ 
tities  of  merchantably  graded  tulip  bulbs  have  yet  been 
produced  in  America,  and  the  very  few  little  crops 
which  have  been  grown  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
Autumn  requirements  of  even  one  of  the  smallest  job¬ 
bing  bulb  dealers  in  this  country.  The  question  at 
once  arises.  "Why  are  such  misleading  and  untrue 
statements  disseminated  in  the  public  press  all  over  the 
country  at  taxpayers’  expense?”  j.  c.  Vaughan. 
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members.  While  Hie  task,  nr  rather 
pleasure,  of  milking  the  boiled  fondants, 
pulled  candies  ami  cooked  fudge  of  the 
proper  creamy  consistency  necessarily 
falls  to  mother's  lot,  there  are  many 
dainty  sweets  that  little  lingers  can  man¬ 
age  all  alone — and  such  pride  in  their 
achievements  l 

The  containers,  loo,  which  play  such  a 
large  part  in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
gift,  may  lie  entirely  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  small  ratlin  baskets  which 
most  children  are  taught  to  make  in  the 
public  schools  today  sire  ideal.  Lacking 
these,  simple  little  boxes  or  cornucopias 
of  birch  hark  tied  with  hits  of  red  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  corners  serve  equally  well. 
Both  boxes  and  baskets  tuny  be  made 
with  or  without  covers,  but  in  either  case 
small  sprays  of  evergreen,  mountain  holly 
or  bittersweet  on  the  top  add  much  to 
the  festive  appearance. 

A  good  beginning  may  be  made  with 
“uncooked  Neapolitan  fudge.”  Bake  two 
medium-sized  potatoes  until  fine  and 
menlv,  pul  through  a  line  hair  sieve; 
Add  a  rounding  tablespoon  of  butter  incit¬ 
ed  to  the  hot  potato  and  approximately 
2  lbs.  of  the  finest  confectioners'  sugar. 
Separate  the  mixture  into  two  parts.  To 
the  first  add  two-l birds  cup  chopped  des- 
sicated  cocoa  nut  am!  quo- third  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Mix  well  and  spread  on  a  slab 
or  tin,  well  dusted  with  confectioners* 
sugar.  Next  melt  two  squares  of  cooking 
chocolate  and  pour  carefully  over  this. 
And  last  of  all  spread  on  the  top  the  rest 
of  the  potato  mixture  to  which  has  been 
added  a  bit  of  pink  coloring  and  n  half 
teaspoon  of  strawberry  flavoring  or  a 
tablespoon  of  sifted  strawberry  jam.  If 
the  jam  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
a  bit  more  sugar.  Let  stand  over  night 
and  cut  in  squares  with  a  very  sharp 
thin  knife.  The  squares  pack  more  at¬ 
tractively  if  wrapped  in  waxed  paper. 
This  may  sound  complicated,  but  it  is 
not,  and  the  fudge  in  layers  appeals  espc* 
dally  to  the  children. 

A  simple  “nut  brittle”  is  also  easily 
and  quickly  made.  Two  cups  of  nut 
meats,  one  kind  or  an  assortment  may  be 
used,  broken  in  coarse  pieces  and  spread 
on  a  buttered  tin.  Put  three  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  in  a  saucepan  (I  prefer 
a  frying-pan)  and  stir  carefully  until  a 
delicate  brown.  Pour  over  the  nuts  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Break  in  irregular 
pieces  when  cold. 

Dipping  candies  in  melted  chocolate  is 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing  chocolate,  the  less  expensive  brands 
of  sweet  chocolate,  or  especially  prepared 
dipping  Chocolate,  may  be  used  for  this. 
Simply  melt  the  chocolate  over  hot  water, 
taking  care  that  the  water  does  not  boil 
at  nn.v  time,  and  immerse  the  candies  one 
a t  a  time  until  well  coated,  and  remove 
to  a  slab  covered  with  waxed  paper.  Put 
in  a  cool  place  at  once.  A  fork  seems  to 
be  the  handiest  for  small  hands  to  use 
during  this  process. 

The  old-fashioned  fondant  for  choc¬ 
olate  centers  is  easily  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  while  not  as  smooth  as  the 
more  difficult  boiled  fondant,  it  need  not 
be  despised  when  offered  in  a  variety  of 
flavors.  The  potato  fondant  as  for  fudge, 
may  be  used  as  a  basis,  or  the  white  of 
an  egg  with  enough  confectioners’  sugar 
added  to  make  it  of  a  workable  consis¬ 
tency.  Vanilla  and  chopped  cocoanut 
added  to  the  plain  fondant  are  good. 
This  may  be  made  Into  small  balls  and 
dipped  in  chocolate.  Melted  chocolate 
and  chopped  outs  make  another  good 
eombina  t  ion.  F,  it  her  strawberry  or  rasp¬ 
berry  jam  added,  with  a  bit  of  pink  col¬ 
oring.  and  extra  sugar  to  fake  lip  the 
moisture  in  the  jam,  are  delirious.  For 
orange  and  lemon  centers  we  prefer  to 
use  a  hit  of  lemon  juice  and  the  finely 
grated  peels  for  flavoring.  Chopped  pine¬ 
apple  is  always  good.  Dates  and  Jigs 
may  be  split  and  stalled  with  plain  va¬ 
nilla  fondant,  then  rolled  in  granulated 
sugar.  Large  firm  raisins  may  be  partly 
covered,  or  the  two  halves  of  any  nut 
meats  may  be  put  together  with  the  fon¬ 
dant  between.  Raisins,  plain  nut  meats, 
dates,  or  pieces  of  nut  brittle  dipped  in 
sweet  chocolate  are  all  highly  acceptable. 

Just  leave  it  to  the  children  and  you 
will  surely  have  the  variety,  coupled  with 
the  greatest  enjoyment  on  both  sides. 

MRS.  J.  L. 


We  cut  up  our  meat  in  pieces  suitable 
for  cooking  when  needed.  lb-move  till 
the  hones  with  a  sharp  knife  that  we  can 
conveniently.  Have  a  tub  of  cold  water 
at  hand,  enough  to  cover  the  meat  loosely, 
l'laee  the  meal  in  this  and  leave  it  just 
six  hours  liy  the  clock.  I’vepjire  l>  lbs. 
of  salt,  2  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar.  V4  oz. 
saltpeter;  mix  in  a  pun  or  pail.  When 
the  meat  is  ready  to  take  from  the  water 
hath,  let  it  drain  for  a  half  hour.  Roll 
each  piece  iu  the  salt  mixture,  pack 
tightly  in  a  crock.  When  all  is  in.  place 
a  plate  on  top  with  a  heavy  weight  on  it. 
In  a  day  or  two  it  will  have  made  a 
brine  for  itself,  This  amount  of  salt 
and  sugar  ought,  to  he  enough  for  t»0  lbs. 
or  more  of  meat.  For  less  meat,  prepare 
less;  %  11).  salt.  !i  lb.  sugar,  saltpeter 
to  your  liking.  It  is  a  tine  preservative. 
We  keep  our  meal  crocks  in  the  cellar, 
and  cover  over  with  light-weight  c-lolli. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Child  s  Christmas 

Who  has  not  loved  a  little  child,  lie  knows 
not  Christmas  Day — 

The  wondered,  breathless  waking  through 
fir-sweet  morning  gray. 

White  tropic  forests  on  the  pane  against 
the  dawn-streaked  skies, 

The  awe  of  faith  unhesitant  iu  lifted 
childish  eyes ; 

The  spluttered,  spicy,  teasing  joy  of 
kitchen  fragrance  sweet ; 

The  sting  of  frost  upon  his  face,  the 
snow-c-reak  'neath  his  feet ; 

The  swish  of  runners,  song  of  bells,  the 
Ian gb in g-echoed  ca  1 1 

From  drifted  hilltops,  sparkling  white ; 
the  blue  sky  folding  all ; 

The  holly-berried  tabic  ^tom  the  feasting 
and  the  fun.  * 

With  Christmas  ribbons  strewing  all  un¬ 
til  the  day  is  doue; 

The  hush  of  candle-lighting  time,  the 
hearth-flame  flickered  red, 

The  warm  soft  clasp  of  clinging  hands  up 
shadowed  stairs  to  bed  ; 

The  crib-side  talk  that  slacks  and  stills 
on  stumbled  drowsy  note. 

The  love  that  stings  behind  your  eyes, 
and  catches  in  your  throat; 

The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  tenderness,  the 
Mar.v-prayer  you  pray — 

Who  lias  not  loved  a  Little  child,  he 
knows  not  Christmas  Day. 

— MAKTIIA  ITAS KELT,  CLARK 
in  December  Scribner’s. 

* 

Many  housekeepers  believe  that  if 
boiled,  stewed  or  fricasseed  chicken  is  left 
in  the  cooking  vessel,  with  the  lid  tightly 
closed,  while  the  meat  cools,  there  is 
some  chemical  reaction  that  renders  the 
meat  unfit  for  food.  It  is  believed  that 
food  poisoning  may  result  from  meat 
cooled  in  this  way.  This  belief  has 
never  seemed  reasonable  to  us,  though 
we  always  raise  the  lid  while  cooked  meat 
is  cooling,  because  this  prevents  a  heavy 
condensation  of  steam  within  the  vessel. 
We  wrote  recently  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  United  Stales  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  ask¬ 
ing  for  light  on  this  point.  Their  reply 
follows : 

This  bureau  has  no  information  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  chicken 
stewed  or  boiled  and  left  in  the  vessel  to 
cool  with  the  lid  closed  would  undergo  a 
dangerous  chemical  reaction  in  the  time 
necessary  to  cool.  The  possibility  that 
food  of  this  kind  cooled  in  tile  liquor  and 
held  there  is  subject  to  a  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  partially  cooled  liquor 
which.  would  become  dangerous  is  entirely 
open,  it  is.  however,  well  known  that 
chicken  broth  and  canned  chicken  which 
is  cooked  in  the  tin  after  sealing  does  not 
become  dangerous,  even  though  cooled  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  container.  It  would 
not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  chick¬ 
en  which  is  cooked  in  the  household  prop¬ 
erly,  then  cooled  without  exposure  to  con¬ 
tamination,  would  become  dangerous.  So 
far  as  ou  •  information  goes,  such  a  pro¬ 
duct  could  only  become  dangerous  as  a 
result  of  bacterial  multiplication  in  the 
product  after  cooking. 

We  are  sending  your  letter  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Home  Economies  for  further  com¬ 
ment. 


Say  “Bayer”  and  InsistI 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ot  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Unless  you  see  the  name  “Bayer”  on 
package  or  ou  tablets  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Bayer  product  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  over  twenty-two 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions  for 

Colds  Headache 

Toothache  Lumbago 

Earache  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Pain,  Pain 

Accept  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin” 
only.  Each  unbroken  package  contains 
proper  directions.  Handy  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  bottles  of  24  and  100. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer 
Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of 
Snlicylicacid. 


Z0 10 
9593 


tMv  coffee  i*  no  good  thnt  oeople  who 
drink  it  never  change. 

You  couldn't  make  good  breed  of 
(lour  ground  from  shriveled  or 
mouldy  wheat.  Small,  unripe,  brok¬ 
en  coffee  berrie,  will  not  make 
wholeaomc  coffee. 

My  coffee  it  delicious  because  it  ,« 
ground  from  large,  plump,  KICK 
berries,  ft  is  satisfying  and  heiiltliv. 
It  soothes  tin-  tirrvr,  soil  help,  di¬ 
gestion 

You  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Send  only  ft.oo  i  cheek,  money  order  or  cash)  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  baok  l(  it  does  not  please  vou. 
(All  posts gelpuid  by  me. 


lick  or  2070.  Long  wnlsted 

for  Klutme  with  ttiuie, 
H tn rr II  34  to  44  bust.  To 

id  IS  be  worn  over  uuy 

J-ymir  two-piece  iskirt. 

; Two  -  piece 
■  at  3<i  Skirt,  24  to  32 
2%  wa 

ynri|»  The  mmlium  size 

with  Mouse  with  Unite 
1%  will  require  1% 
the  yni-du  of  material 
cent*.  30  or  44  inches  wide 
for  the  lilmiMe.  with 
a  _  2  yards  3(1  or  44  ri¬ 

ft  v ail  tea  for  t lie  skirt. 
BL  I  'I  The  medium  size 
GB  1  skirt  will  require 
Y,'  f  ”'i  yards  30.  44  or 

-Aj  M  04  inches  wide.  20 

Ml  cents. 


ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 
Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 


Soap. Ointmrnt.Tnlrnm.2Sc.  every  where.  For  samples 
address:  Cut  lcur*  Labor .tor let  ,D«p t.  O,  Uddan.Hui. 


9340.  Child's  Cape,  \  1 

2  to  a  years.  iV  il  / 

OHlii.  (;lrl'<  Dress,  aot*>  ' 

C,  to  12  years.  Vila  i 

Tin-  nitdUuui  »ize  /m-ro  „ 

ci pc  will  require  S0‘8'  Brft‘"'lere  01 

S'-k  yard*  of  male  Under  Waist.  3d  h 
I'Ll!  inches  wide.  4,;  l,UHt.  Tlu-  me 

“:*s  yards  3(>,  11)4 

yards  44  or  54.  The  wlu  re 

8  year  si/.,-  dress  quire  N  yard  ol 

will  require  2l&  material  3(1  iliohei 

vards  of  material  .  ,  , 

3d  i Ill-Ilea  wide.  2  .wide,  •*»  yard  40 

yards  44.  20  ecu  la.  rs,  yard  44.  20  cents 


Here  is  a  recipe  for  delicious  little 
cakes  that  are  called  “trifles.”  and  they 
certainly  are  “trifles  light  as  air":  Take 
one  egg,  one  tablespoon  butter  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  similar  to 
noodle  dough.  Roll  out  as  thin  as  a  sil 
ver  dollar,  cut  in  shapes  to  suit,  and  cook 
in  boiling  fat.  When  they  float  and  turn 
over,  take  out,  drain  fat  off,  and  put  on 
waxed  paper  to  cool.  They  may  he  topped 
with  a  spoonful  of  jelly,  or  jam,  or  sprin¬ 
kled  with,  confectioners’  sugar. 


your  ol«i  knroinitf  lumpt  an«i 
ImiUTUd  ahino  with  »  brilliant  noft, 
whit** light.  Nou-bfcakablu  atari  in  with*. 
Noamoko.  Nunoot.  Ueliewi  rye  af  rain. 
Ovrr  a  mill lua  MilUfUri  mart*  Gunnkntood 
«iur abl>  ,  jvllalilA.  OftmpUlft  iartipl<\ 
60  rU.itunl sialth impMjr eolut  3  lor  $1  .*25. 
Yiiur  mmifv  l«4«*k  11  not  ka(Ull*<1. 

L\H  Jt«pr#«f»inntri  MiinfAl 

WHITE  FLAME  UCHT  CO. 

Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


l  Mir  corned  beef  is  fine  in  May.  Other 
meats  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man* 

per. 

For  the  second  method,  cut  meat  in 
convenient  size  pieces  for  cooking.  Lay 
in  cold  water  bath  six  hours.  in  the 
meantime  prepare  a  brine  in  this  way: 
Use  boiled  water  and  let  it  settle;  drain 
off  the  clear  water.  Take  as  much  water 
as  you  think  it  will  take  to  cover  the 
meat  well,  dissolve  in  this  salt  to  make 
it  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  standing 
ou  end.  Add  Vj  lb.  of  granulated  sugar 
and  teaspoon  of  saltpeter  to  each  gal¬ 
lon  of  brine,  I  Mace  meat  in  crock,  not 
too  tightly,  and  when  brine  is  cool  pour 
over  the  meat  and  place  a  plate  and 
weight  on  it  :  have  plenty  of  brine  to 
cover  well.  This  is  an  exi-elh-nt  formula, 
the  bl’iue  is  always  the  right  strength, 
and  the  quantity  easily  adjusted  to  the 
amount  of  meat,  I  never  thought  much 
of  the  old-fashioned  way  father  used  to 
have  it.  taking  off  the  brine  and  scalding 
and  skimming  and,  1  think,  destroying 
the  goodness  of  the  meat.  Any  time 
after  three  weeks  I  can  cook  this  for 
canning  for  Summer  and  Fall  use. 

Mils.  m.  E.  M. 


US  Clark  liullding 


|  or  woman  —  your  boy  or 
a  girl — reauiresan  abundance 
|  of  nourishment  rich  in  vita- 
mines  to  assure  normal 
I  growth  and  strength. 


DEAF  ?  HEADNOISES  ? 


I'npo'aTHKKAI'HONE  Ear  am]  Treat¬ 

ment  *t<*L'U»  iirogrrii,  ttlvr  a-?mi*rnl  r«ltuf  ami 
health.  Writ*)  lor  Kurrn  tlB, 

The  EVOLUTION  PHONC  CO.,  Inc. 
48-WM  Grwenwlcli  Avenue  Now  York  City 


One  of  our  correspondents  reminds  us 
that  extract  of  witch  hazel  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  chilblains,  line  application, 
says  D.  L.  R„  Union,  N.  Y„  cured  him, 
and  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  trouble. 
We  think  that  where  a  person  is  suscep¬ 
tible  to  chilblains,  a  careful  rubbing  of 
the  feet  with  witch  hazel  after  chilling 
and  exposure,  or  nt  bedtime,  will  be 
found  helpful  and  comforting. 


nmilltnl  N»limr»f«M»mNO  l.Uait.of  1‘ui'iiet- 
Kr  If  Iwl  I  I II  tl  Iittl  SiiiihIiIiio.  I'll  m  a  mi  Land  nom  by. 

1  m  Hound  trill,  •  70  H>*fl  up,  Attrartiv,. 
Tour*  nml  Ticket  a  Kvaryn  liar-  I  t  at, -a.  Inf  or -uia- 

tion  five,  Ol.llllh  'i  Hints,  *  III  Wait  3Uh  VurkOItf 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  w 

a  pound.  J'otitujf**  pHid  oil  Ifvt?  dollfir  oitIcij*.  yy  i  It**  for 
sample*.  II.  A.  UAKTLKTT  •  lltirmony,  Mnlne 


bearing  I 


of  pure  vitamine 
cod-livei  oil  should  be  a 
part  of  the  diet  of 
most  children.  It  CM 
abounds  in  vitamine-  f 
elements  that  aid  Ju[ 
growth  and  assist  in 
the  formation  of  strong 
bones  and  healthy  dentition. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  22-46 


n  •  i-  _  ivrsoiml  or  bmlnro.  Letterhead*.  envelope*. 

rrinting  t>iiui«n.i«,  <•«  Eoweiir*,  wi-tw-  vour 

■un-do,  sample,  free.  f  HANOI  IN  fit  SS,  Nltll. ,4,  <  f  J-  N.w  Ntmp. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 


Thia  Attractive  234-page  book  haa  some  of  the 
beat  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’o  popular  aketche* 

-  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

I  have  just  discovered  that  “the  bread 
is  all,”  as  some  of  our  friends  in  another 
State  might  say;  problem — shall  I  go  to 
town,  make  biscuits,  or  eat  something 
else?  The  question  is  not  so  serious  for 
a  one-woman  household  like  mine.  One 
answer  is  certain ;  I  don’t  want  to  go  to 
town.  A  trip  tomorrow  is  necessary. 
Today  1  shall  write  letters  and  work  on 
Johnnie's  coat. 

Johnnie,  aged  two  and  one-third  years, 
is  the  son  of  the  young  people  who  live 
in  purt  of  this  hig  farmhouse,  which  is 
too  hig  for  one  woman,  even  a  wildly 
enthusiastic  back-to-the-lander.  Earl, 
who  is  of  old  American  stock,  works  for 
the  man  who  rents  my  laud.  Lula  is  the 
American  name  of  his  Russian  bride. 
They  were  married  when  Earl  was  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  Siberia.  Johnnie  completed  the 
variety  of  birthplaces  in  one  family  by 
being  born  in  the  Philippines. 

Lula  is  delightful;  slender,  quick,  vol¬ 
atile;  in  oppearauce,  ns  i  tell  her.  “all 
American  but  the  eyes.”  She  is  desper¬ 
ately  homesick  at  times.  She  is  so  warm¬ 
hearted,  generous,  and  social,  and  yet 
has  been,  until  recently,  rather  shut  off 
from  much  association  with  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  largely  because  of 
her  speech — a  decided  accent  difficult  for 
many  people  to  understand,  Since  we 
came  here,  however,  she,  as  a  newcomer, 
and  I,  ns  a  returned  native,  were  voted 
into  the  Community  Club.  She  demur¬ 
red,  because  of  bet*  English :  several  of 
us  urged  her  to  accept — Heaven  knows, 
she  does  better  with  our  language  than 
we  ever  could  with  hers!  It  is  proving 
to  be  a  great  pleasure  to  her.  for  the 
women  nil  like  her,  as  *  hey  know  her  bet¬ 
ter,  and  all  try  to  make  her  happy.  She 
has  an  idea  that  she  will  tench  me  Rus¬ 
sian,  but  I  am  stupid  about  languages. 
Once  in  a  while  I  look  up  the  name  of 
some  common  object,  in  the  book  she  lent 
me.  and  spring  it  on  them,  which  pleases 
Lula  and  draws  whoops  of  amusement 
from  Earl. 

If  I  do  not  go  far  with  her  language,  I 
hope  to  learn  some  of  her  Russian  dishes. 
She,  in  turn,  is  carefully  copying  my  beat 
recipes,  and  desires  to  learn  to  sew.  She 
can  make  beautiful  faneywork,  but  not 
garments.  For  a  beginning  she  wants  to 
make — of  all  things — a  coat  for  Johnnie! 
Earl  laughed  at  her,  was  so  sure  she 
Couldn't,  so  we  are  engineering  a  sur¬ 
prise  tor  him.  The  coat  is  cut  from  an 
old  one  of  mine.  It  took  squeezing  to  get 
it  out  of  the  good  pieces,  and  a  little 
piecing,  so  it  seemed  best  to  let  her  have 
her  first  lesson  cutting  on  new  goods. 
But  she  is  to  do  ail  the  actual  sewing 
herself,  under  careful  supervision— and 
how  we  will  crow  over  that  “mere  man’  ! 
Johnnie  is  n  lamb  about  standing  up  to 
In*  nK*iisunHl.  He  fiuell  a  bij?  fellow 
that  I  used  a  four-year  size,  and  out  even 
that  a  little  larger.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  run-out -doors-to-play  coat.  but  Lula 
remarked  today  that  she  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  nicer  than  his  Sunday  one! 

Telephone  talks  just  now  with  two  or 
three  neighbors  who  have  drained  thou* 
auto  radiators,  sent  me  scurrying  out  to 
the  garage  to  do  likewise.  1  can  hardly 
believe  that  tonight  will  be  colder  than 
some  other  nights,  but  “monkey  secs  (in 
this  ease  “monkey  hears”)  ‘‘and  monkey 
does.”  Our  lowest  temperature  was  Jb, 
and  roses  are  still  blooming  in  a  shel- 

•  • !  i . . . . .  A--  l  v. cut  t h rough  tne 

old  wnodhouse,  which  gave  up  part  of  its 
bulk  to  the  nousing  of  "lleury,  l  held 
up  the  lantern  to  look  into  a  discarded 
tub  tilled  with  shavings,  which  is  the 
Cats’  Rest.  Everybody  was  at  home,  and 
much  sprprisod  at  a  call  from  the  land- 
lady  at  that  hour.  There  are  five,  all  of 
this  year’s  vintage,  but.  ranging  in  size 
front  stately  Suzuumi.  who  must  weight 
0  or  8  lbs.,  to  tiny  blue  Jerry,  the  latest 
comer.  Johnnie  loves  the  oats,  and  they 
submit  to  indignities  from  his  hands  that 
would  not  be  endured  from  the  grown¬ 
ups.  lie  has  not  an  atom  of  that  cruelty 
that  some  children  display,  but  with  the 
best  intentions  in  life,  be  picks  them  up 
so  awkwardly  that  they  must  be  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

There  are  rabbits  at  the  barn,  gray 
ones  and  big  fluffy  while  ones  that  look 
as  if  they  could  not  be  real.  My  August- 
planted  garden  furnishes  them  an  occa¬ 
sional  treat — Chinese  cabbage  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  bead;  corn  salad,  that  the  hu¬ 
mans  don’t  like;  the  outside  leaves  of 
endive;  the  humans  are  charmed  with 
the  blanched  part. 

There  is  an  auction  tomorrow,  and  an¬ 
other  .Saturday,  and  another  next  week. 
They  are  exciting  events  to  those  who 
are  beginning  housekeeping,  or  adding  to 
a  small  stock  of  furniture  kept  from 
other  years.  There  is  usually  a  good  deal 
of  sadness,  under  the  surface,  too.  as  I 
should  snow,  having  lived  through  two 
such  upheavals;  old  homes  are  broken 
up.  by  death,  ill  health,  or  removal  to  a 
distance.  Hut  the  old  belongings  go  to 
furnish  new  homes,  and  start  on  another 
long  career  of  usefulness,  and  perhaps 
of  greater  honor.  Some  of  us  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  iu  all  these  sales.  I  want  a 
kitchen  cupboard,  and,  as  accompaniment 
thereto,  a  solid  chair  to  climb  on  being 
of  statute  like  Zaeebeus;  Lula  wants  one 
more  chair;  Earl  wants  a  tire  shovel  and 
a  cow ! 

The  fire  is  burning  low  behind  the  old 
brass  andirons — too  low  to  throw  any 
color  on  the  much-panelled  woodwork. 
My  living  room  is  in  the  “old”  part  of  the 
house — the  “young”  part  being  only  63 — 
and  on  it  grandfather  must  have  lavished 
his  Nantucket  traditions.  And  it  is  curi¬ 
ous,  but  Lula  finds  my  candles,  my  old 


blue  and  brown  ware  and  handleless  tea¬ 
cups,  “more  like  home“  than  anything 
else  she  has  seen  in  this  country ! 

E.  M.  0. 


The  Cooky  Jar 

Chocolate  Cookies. — One-half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  2  ounces  unsweetened  choc¬ 
olate.  li Vis  cups  flour  (scant),  two  tea 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  clip 
milk.  Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar 
and  egg  well  beaten,  salt  and  melted 
chocolate.  Heat  well  and  add  the  flour, 
mixed  and  sifted,  with  the  baking  pow¬ 
der,  alternately  with  the  milk.  Chill, 
roll  very  thin,  cut  with  small  cutter, 
first,  dipped  iu  flour,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Cookies. — One-f<>urth 
eup  of  butter,  one-hal  cup  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  grated  cnoeolate..  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  one  table  , poon  boiling  water, 
one  egg.  'one-half  nip  nut  meats,  chopped 
finely,  one-half  cup  seeded  raisins,  chopped 
finely,  oive  Clip  of  flour  and  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  (’ream  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Melt  chocolate,  add  remaining 
sugar  and  water,  and  cook  one  minute. 
Combine  mixtures,  and  add  remaining  in¬ 
gredients.  Chill,  shape,  aud  bake  same 
as  chocolate  cookies. 

Caraway  Cookies. — One  cup  butter  or 
other  shortening,  two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
caraway  or  nutmeg  for  spice,  and  flour. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  a  milk  and 
spire,  and  mix  with  flour,  sifted  with  the 
soda,  until  quite  stiff.  Roll  thin,  cut  in 
fancy  shapes  and  bake  quickly. 

Currant  Cookies. — One  cup  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  of  shortening,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half  mitmcv, 
grated,  one  teaspoon  bakin?  powder,  one 
cup  of  currants,  flour  to  make  a  dough 
(about  4Va  cups).  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar  and  add  eggs,  well  beaten ;  then 
the  milk,  nutmeg  and  flour ;  then  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  baking  powder.  Mix  well  and 
roll  out  one-fourth  inch ;  cut  out  and  bake 


together  the  ingredients,  add  the  nuts 
last;  drop  on  a  buttered  baking  sheet  and 
bake. 

(Jingersnaps. — I’ut  one  pint  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  cup  of 
butter  and  lard  mixed  in  a  pan  on  the 
stove,  and  boil  five  minutes.  Mix  one 
teaspoon  giugpr,  one  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon  and  a  scant  one-half  tablespoon 
cloves  in  four  heaping  cups  of  flour.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  tablespoon  soda  in  a  little  hot 
water  and  pour  into  the  molusses,  holding 
over  the  flour  so  it  will  foam  over.  Mix 
well  and  roll  out  very  thin.  Hake  quickly. 

Orange  Wafers.  —Cream  one-fourth  cup 
of  fat  with  thro --fourths  cup  of  sugar, 
add  one  well-beaten  egg,  grated  rind  of 
one  orange,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and 
one-fourth  cup  of  orange  juice,  alternating 
with  one  Clip  of  flour,  in  which  sift  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Add  another 
cup  and  a  half  or  more  of  flour.  Roll 
out.  thin,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cold,  ice. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies.  —  Cream  on«- 
fotirth  cup  shortening  with  one  cup  sugar, 
add  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  one  cup 
sour  Cream,  beaten  until  stiff.  Mix  and 
sift  three  cups  of  flour  with  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon  ;  add  to  the  first  mixture  with 
one  cup  walnut  meats,  finely  chopped. 
Chill  thoroughly,  roll  out,  sprinkle  with 
Sugar  and  finely  chopped  walnut  meats: 
shape  with  a  small,  round  cutter,  and 
bake  on  a  greased  sheet  iu  a  moderate 
oven.  MRS.  F.  \VM.  STILLMAN. 


Baked  Eels  in  Pickle 

I  have  very  successfully  pickled  fresh 
water  herring,  caught  from  the  Hudson 
River,  and  I  think  the  same  recipe  could 
be  used  for  eels.  Prepare  as  for  frying. 
Hut  in  a  stone  jar  or  crock  a  layer  of 
fish,  salt  as  for  the  table,  sprinkling  over 
them  a  few  grains  of  whole  allspice.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  until  the  jar  is  full.  Cover 
with  vinegar,  not  too  strong.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  four  to  six  hours. 


in  a  moderate  oen  until  light  brown. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — One  and  one-half 
Clips  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  shortening, 
two  eggs,  two  cups  of  oatmeal,  two  cups 
of  flour,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  small 
nutmeg,  six  tablespoons  milk,  one  cup 
of  raisins  and  one  teaspoon  linking  pow¬ 
der.  Mix  the  ingredients  well,  drop  by 
teaspoonful  onto  greased  tins  cud  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Orange  Cocoanut  .Tumbles. — Cream  one- 
half  cup  of  shortening,  add  one  clip  of 
sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  orange; 
add  one  egg.  well  beaten,  one  cup  of  or¬ 
ange  juice,  and  2%  cups  of  flour,  sifted 
with  four  teaspoons  bt>  ing  powder  (more 
flour  may  ne  required).  Roll  out  into  a 
thin  sheet,  and  cut  with  a  doughnut  cut¬ 
ter  ;  set  a  little  distance  apart  in  the  pan  ; 
brush  the  top  of  each  cake  with  slightly 
beaten  egg  white  or  cold  water,  cover  with 
prepared  cocoanut,  aud  dredge  with  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  Bakp  to  a  delicate  color 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Peanut  Cookies. — Two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,-  one-eighth 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  flour, 
two  tablespoons  of  milk,  one-half  cup 
finely  chopped  peanuts,  one-half  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  (’ream  butter,  add  sugar 
and  egg,  well  beaten.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients;  add  to  the  first  mixture,  then 
add  the  milk,  peanuts  and  lemon  juice. 
Drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  an  ungreased 
sheet,  1  in.  apart,  and  place  one-half 
peanut  on  top  of  each.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Vanilla  Wafers. — Two  and  a  half  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  teaspoon  of 
soda,  vanilla,  four  eggs,  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stilY  dough.  Mix  together  the  in¬ 
gredients,  add  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water  before  kneading  out  on  the 
board.  Cut  and  bake. 

Walnut  Wafers.  —  One-half  pound 
brown  sugar,  three  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
third  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  two  eggs,  one-half  pound 
walnuts,  put  through  food  chopper.  Mix 


Colgate’s  on 
toilet  articles 
corresponds 
to  sterling  on 
silver 


n Mat  are  sure  to  please 


Florient  Extract 

and 

Toilet  Water 

Lovely  as  a  Japanese  landscape 
with  the  cherry  blossoms  in  full 
bloom.  THAT  gives  you  an 
idea  of  Florient  (Flowers  of  the 
Orient).  Perfume  for  the  hand¬ 
kerchief. Toilet  waterif  you  pre¬ 
fer.  In  good  taste— both  of  them. 

Price,  $1  —  $2 


Florient  (Flowers 
of  the  Orient)' 

Talc  and  Face  Powder 

Fairy  textured  powder  for  the 
face.  Talc  of  moon -beams  / 
and  silver  rays  for  the  body.  A  ^ 
gift  for  the  woman  who  loves  i ' 
daintiness.  A  gift  for  her  who  V 
loves  Florient.  Subtly  scented  ■ 
with  this  delightful  perfume  ^ 

Price,  Talc  25c-Face  Powder  50c 


•  Rapid- Shave  Cream 

for  a  Man 

Here’s  just  the  thing  for  the 
I  out-of-doors  man— a  real  help 

for  the  bothersome  shave. 
Either  the  “Handy-Grip” 
i  Shaving  Stick  or  Colgate’s 

Rapid-Shave  Cream  makes 
a  welcome  gift  for  Dad  or 
£  Brother. 

Large  Size,  35c 

In  Every 
Xmas  Stocking 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  scarcely  needs  an  in¬ 
troduction.  Grown-ups  know  J 

it— use  it— like  it.  Children  y  > 

4 

enjoy  its  pleasant  taste.  An  /  V 
excellent  all-round-the-family 


Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

An  old-fashioned  garden  in 
full  bloom— lavender  and  old 
lace—roses  and  silver.  Gen¬ 
erations  of  lovely  women 
have  found  this  exquisite  soap 
entirely  to  their  liking — gen¬ 
erations  to  come  will  hold  it 
in  equal  favor. 

Price ,  [  box  of  three  cakes)  70c 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Small  Litter  of  Pigs 

I  have  a  Jersey  Red  sow.  and  she  has 
just  had  her  first  litler  of  pigs.  She  had 
four  pigs.  I  am  being  told  to  kill  her 
this  Winter,  a.s  she  will  not  have  more 
than  four  pigs  at  auy  one  time  after  this. 
T  have  had  other  sows  that  have  had  good 
litters,  and  have  had  good  luck  with 
them.  This  is  the  first  time  a  pig  has 
had  such  a  small  litter  siuee  I  began 
raising  pigs.  I  thought  next  time  she 
might  have  more.  C.  J.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  pigs  that  a  gilt  farrows 
with  her  first  litter  is  no  criterion  as  to 
the  number  of  young  that  may  he  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  next  mating.  While  pro¬ 
lificacy  or  the  ability  to  produce  large 
litters  is  an  inherited  quality,  instances 
are  common  where  a  sow  will  have  rela¬ 
tively  few  pigs  with  her  initial  litter  and 
produce  a  large  number  when  more  ma¬ 
ture.  Quite  as  much  depends  upon  the 
prepotency  of  the  male  as  upon  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  your  neighbors  are  in  error  in 
advising  you  that  the  sow  in  question 
will  never  produce  more  than  four  pigs 
since  this  is  the  extent  of  her  first  litter. 

If  she  has  the  conformation  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  brood  sow,  viz. :  good  length, 
average  depth  and  general  openness  of 
frame,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  do 
better  next  time.  However,  if  she  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  undersized,  has  a  tendency 
to  be  short-bodied  and  relatively  fleshy, 
it  might  be  well  to  dispose  of  her  and 
make  another  selection  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  best  brood  sows  are  those 
that  come  from  large  litters  and  from  a 
strain  of  blood  lines  noted  for  tbeir  fe¬ 
cundity  and  prolificacy.  The  mere  fact 
that  your  sow  produced  only  four  pigs 
will  not  mean  that  she  may  not  produce 
more  the  next  time;  and  if  she  was  a 
good  mother  and  raised  these  pigs  well 
you  would  be  entirely  justified  in  carry¬ 
ing  her  on  another  mating  period. 


Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the  old  pump 
with  a  modem  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Have 
fresh,  running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 


My  cows  are  now  being  milked  with  the 
DeLaval  Milker,  operated  by  my  son  and 
daughter,  better  than  they  used  to  be  by 
good  hand  milkers.—  F.  O.  Ganshert ; 


Air  Power  Water  Systems 


Mr.  F.  O.  Ganshert  of  Gratiot,  milkers.  In  the  past 

Wis,,  is  just  one  of  thousands  or  have  used  the  De  La 

De  Laval  Milker  users  who  have  I  have  never  had  a  bai 

found  in  their  De  Laval  Milker  the  udder,  and  have  never  b 

“better  way  of  milking,”  which  in  the  least  with  it.” 

makes  their  business  more  pleasant  Mr.  Ganshert  deliver; 
and  profitable.  During  the  season  a  cheese  factory,  and  t 

when  he  is  busy  with  field  work,  recently  said  •  *’TheGf 

his  son  and  daughter,  thirteen  and  ig  the  cleHnes\  and  best 

ten  years  old,  with  the  help  of  a  into  mv  £actorv. - 

De  Laval  Milker,  do  all  the  milking.  ' 

..  This  is  not  an  unusua 

He  sayg:  what  a  De  Laval  Mill 

“The  working  parts  of  the  entire  Thousands  of  progressn 

De  Laval  installation  are  so  simple  know  it  is  a  wonderful 

and  uniform  in  operation  that  any  ting  the  cost  of  produc 

boy  or  girl  can  operate  it.  My  increasing  production, 

cows  are  now  being  milked  with  a  ing  cleaner  milk.  Wit 

De  Laval  Milker,  operated  by  my  ten  or  more  cows  a  De 

son  and  daughter,  better  than  they  soon  pay  for  itself.  S 

used  to  be  milked  by  good  hand  terms. 

Send  for  complete  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E-  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


are  adding  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  less  work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  is 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water — always  well  temperature.  Cows 
drink  more,  give  more  milk.  Water 
for  fire  protection.  Power  for  all 
small  power  Job*-  Low  priced.  Write 
for  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thriftless  Calf 

I  have  a  calf  about  three  months  old 
which  does  not  grow  well.  She  has  had 
separator  milk  and  linseed  meal,  clover 
hay  and  corn  fodder.  Her  hair  is  rough. 
I  have  been  feeding  her  a  worm  medi¬ 
cine,  hut  if  does  not  help.  Could  you 
suggest  something?  Also,  what  is  a  good 
ration  to_  feed  calves  that  do  not  have 
milk?  What  is  a  good  ration  for  milk 
cows,  using  buckwheat?  The  cows  have 
dry  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay  for 
roughage.  n.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  calf  three  mouths  old  ought  to  get 
along  very  well  on  skim-milk,  provided 
it  is  properly  supplemented  with  a  suit¬ 
able  grain  mixture.  The  mere  addition 
of  linseed  meal  to  skim-milk,  even  though 
it  was  fed  with  clover  and  corn  fodder, 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Use  a  combina¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal.  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Feed  from  12  to  4  lbs.  of  this 
grain  per  day.  and  allow  the  calf  about 
eight  quarts  of  skim-milk  supplied  in  two 
feedings — morning  and  night.  The  chances 
are  that  (his  calf  nas  been  fed  an  ex¬ 
travagant  amount  of  skirn-milk,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  emaciated  condition 
and  the  coarse  hair  complained  of.  Al¬ 
low  all  of  the  clover  hay  ihnt  the  calf 
will  consume. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  young  calves 
without  the  use  of  either  whole  milk  or 
skim-milk,  then  I  would  suggest  some 
one  of  the  common  brands  of  prepared 
calf  meal.  While  relatively  expensive, 
calf  meal  is  well  suited  for  use  in  grow¬ 
ing  calves. 

As  a  ration  for  milk  cows  where  corn 
fodder  and  clover  hay  are  available  and 
some  buckwheat  is  at  hand  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  200  lbs.  corn  meal,  200  lbs.  ground 
buckwheat,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  100  lbs,  olhneal,  100  lbs. 
grouud  oais.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
ration  for  each  2%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day  per  cow,  and  allow  all  of  the 
clover  hay  and  corn  fodder  that  the  cows 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  You  are  un¬ 
fortunate  in  not  having  silage  or  some 
form  of  succulence,  and  much  would  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  moistened  beet 
pulp. 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY  ” 

Fannins  in  tlie  “  California  of  the  Ea-t  ”  i*  both  profit¬ 
able  una  pleasant,  mild  climate,  productive  soil  long 
growing  season,  flue  markets,  near  I'liiladelplna  nud  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Illus.  catalog  describes  equipped  farms. 
gl.MOO  up,  on  terms.  FItEE  copy.  Mew  Jcraey  Farm 
Agency.  JI03ICA  R  F,  Trust  1110*..  I’hilndelpltla.  Pa. 


CORONfl\ 
Wool,  fas  ■ 


FENNER— Belter  Butler  al  Least  Cost 


Make  better  butter  in  the  least 
time  and  with  least  work  by  using 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  end  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 
for  Inflamatoryand  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal¬ 
ing  if  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every’’  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Willlams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


8  °z.  Tin,  50o  Sore  Shoulders  ■ 

20  oz.  Tin,  $1.00  QarbWireCuts  u»imn»  and  8 
Cracked  Hoots  or  ■ 

SAv^fftts-Caked  Udders  niukitfij  by  u«  ■  h 
^ Collar  Boils  “vIrutrbu  ■ 

§Rg£  A  send  for  FREE  SAM  PUS.  ■ 

3SS  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  ■ 

»  SBHr  D.et.  14  KENTON,  OHIO- 


Churns,  wanhes,  salts  and  works 

liuttar  in  churn  without  removing  until 
ready  to  puck.  Collin.*!**  nil  bull'll  fat 
and  kIvus  butter  best  Kr*»n.  . 

Built  to  tflve  veers  of  service.  Noth* 
ill?  to  Ret  nut*of  order,  rapacity  c  to 
Kit)  ffTil*.  rtold  thru  dealers  or  direct. 
Write  for  Frcu  booklet. 


FREDRICKSON  BROS. 

706  Wellman  Bldg.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


npHE  day  you  install  Jamesway  Equip- 
■  J-  ment  in  your  barn,  that  very  day  it  will 
begin  to  make  and  save  money  for  you  l 

Lowers  Cost — Increases  Production 

Jamesway  Equipment  provides  the  comfort,  clean¬ 
liness,  and  protection  your  cows  need  and  want 
for  maximum  milk  production.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  have  paid  and  are  today  paying  for 
their  equipment  with  the  money  it  makes  and 
saves  for  them.  Jamesway  drinking  cups  alone 
make  them  an  extra  profit  of  $8  to  $12  per  cow 
per  year!  You  too,  can  make  this  profit! 

Jamesway  Easy  Payment  Plan  Helpful  Books  on  Dairying 

makes  It  possible  for  any  Wehavepublishednnum- 
dairyman  to  install  ttiis  ber  of  books  on  how  to 
labor-saving,  milk  in-  build  the  dairy  barn,  how 
creasing  equipment  now.  to  arrange  the  interior  to 
Equip  yourself  to  make  save  you  time  in  doing 
more  money  next  year.  your  chores,  how  to  equip 
Pay  for  your  equipment  for  big  production,  etc. 
out  of  the  exfra  profit s  Write  us  fully  nhout  your 
madepossibleby it!  Write  problem  so  that  we  may 
us  today.  Set  your  feet  on  send  you  the  literature 
the  bigger  profits  road  1  you  will  need 


MINERALS!. 

^COMPOUND 


$3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  sacistaetion  or  tuouej 
back.  81  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEBE  RENEDT  CO.,  461  Fourth  the.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


~  &  ** 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  GREEN  STREET  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ames  way 

Bam  Equipment 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
>V  Atfnns.  nUo  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  run  rn  n  * 

ElsctilcWheelCo. 

+"  Elm  S(.,Uvin«t,  III.  ViX 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Eli 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


BETTER  BARNS 


llW'CTip! 

bpi— ' '•/'  teresluU  la: 
y  s/  Kranrhlons  |  I 
US/  Stoll*  H  Cups  1 1 
Y  Manure  i  'nrrier  [| 
Please  send  me 
books  0:1  building 
plans  [  ] 


Mrs.  Rex ii am  ;  “Why  did  the  hoy 
stand  on  the  burning  deck?"  Reukatn : 
“I  suppose  lie  got  iti)  lo  give  some  woman 
his  seat.” — Xew  York  Ilerald. 


/  Name 


Address. 


SWINE 


ftlORNJNG 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-F  E  R  R  E  T  S  h“8' 

killing  r»D.  Any  quantity.  Send  for  price.  TRImmxl'S 
P01H1HT  SUPPLY  « NO  PET  SHOP.  ?I8  W  Main  St  .  Rtclusltr,  H.  T. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs  aiLmdTs“ek 

for  sale.  F.AKL  1».  BROWN,  Ilian,  N.Y.  R,  No.  2 


eg.  Shropshire  Ifiim-  and  Eweo.  all  >qre-.  well  cov¬ 
ered.  STEVENS  EROS.  -  WILSON.  N'Ew  York 

For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep  PurriiMM*,  New  York 


en.  _  rmnPTC  Either  rotor.  large 
r  r.KKr.  1  N  or  small.  M  a  i  e  d 
c-vx  IUlUUJlU1)4iJrSordo?,en 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 

cents,  c.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  gIiss1 


WooUmI  to  nose*  «&  Ewes  AT  BAR* 
GAINS.  LcRoyC.  Bt*er  Lirdlowrrlle,  M.T, 


GOATS 


GUERNSEYS 


■m-a  a  for  killing  rats.  Also  hunting  rabbits. 

H  PT’TrT.V  Instruction  book  and  price  list  Tree. 

X  V/J  1  ulll  Lev!  Farnsworth  S«W  London.  Ohio 


A/fill-  A  \  nrc  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  grades. 
iVlllK  uU/v  J.  >3  Eight  -  males,  two  males.  Extra 
flue  stock.  List  free.  ItILLET  HlSOtll,  Iiriii  Utar,  I.I. 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  It-  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW.  Mgr..  Port  Chester,  New  York 

KN0LLW00D  GUERNSEYS 


Auction  Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle 

At  WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Thursday,  December  28 

Sale  at  11.30  A.M. — White  Plaina  Fair  Grounds. 

Twenty -five  head  of  Jerseys,  mostly 
young  females  of  Oxford  Lad.  Majes¬ 
ty.  and  Golden  Maid’s  Prince  blood 
lines.  Herd  of  C.  F.  McLean.  All 
animals  tuberculin  tested. 

Catalogs  front 

A.  L.  TICHANE,  Sale  Manager 

Hawthorne  ...  New  Jersey 


Police  and  Army  Dogs 

the  German  Shepherd  and  stock  dog  Three  Litters  of 
very  fine  wolf-gray  puppies  with  five  Champions  in  Pedi- 
jrrei  OKI  Rail  II,  CtiMull  Mtuniunt  Slack  Fans.  FraahaM,  N  T. 


Ml  I  K  D  0  E  S  "7li; 

■  "  *  S.  J.  SNklPUS.  » 


EC  bred  to  freshen  in  April 
«  $r«:  Bucks.  #50. 

SMkHPUS.  ».  D  S.  Narr.stawn.  Pa 


Driving  Goats  and  Sulkies  n.  KaSPEL  Oxford,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Fox  Terrier  Dogs,  Puppies 

Some  trained.  Writ*  your  wants.  F«CD  HULL,  (irkdlla,  Ma. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale-Old  English  Sheep  Dog  Puppies 

Fine  pedigree.  Steel  blue  bodies,  white  markings.  Price, 
#50  each  Best  all  around  dog  for  farm  or  country 
place.  Vincent  Goldthw  ulte  W«U«»l«y,  Maaa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Tl.e  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 
Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washiagtonville.  N.V. 


Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

OJ 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain  ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford.  Conn. 


For  Sale-*  Vrd  Police  Puppies  W.W; 

of  "  etronghesit  1  of  the  Movies,  mkiu,  tm»nU,  s.  T. 


For  Sale-Short  Horn  Bull  bTiuVed: 

WALTER  HUNT  Rosedaie  Farms  Black  Creek.  N.  f! 


ear.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Calves.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs.  Pure 
Bronze  Turkeys.  J.  11.  Wheaton,  P*iot«d  Poet.  N.Y. 


Sale  or  Exchange— Airedale  Female  Puppy 

12  weeks  old.  Registered  and  Pedigree.  Value.  #20. 
E.  R  HUMMER  A  CO.  Frenchlown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  I 


HEREFORDS 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  contains  14  champions. 

Alao  u-  rnklr  lrlfli  Terrier  puppy.  Mead,  Anienlu,  \  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

tVe  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  At  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Gleuwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  bo  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtW4  fMMS  n  s  tu  „  _  ftul>  r,_ 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. J 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  Hew  York 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

Otters  May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  nil  ages,  from  \  R. 
dams,  juiced  for  quick  sale.  Accredited  Herd  Xo.  16909. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ffiCHxxo  a.  u.tOBtST,  kmsurdim.it.  r. 

CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

•0  nuts.  MftY  HoM*.  GoUU'H  Sweet  :imi  Qftiuxy's  St*ijiel 
iMVfdliHr.  r  s.  Acoivtiiud  Herd.  PrK’wJ  for  quiok  wile. 

W.  J.  HAINES,  1009  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9ttnnv«iilft  Ritornonuo  v  few  ft  males  of  t  R.  breeding 
ounnysiueuuernseys  One  yearling  bull.  Accredited 
Herd  flHISd  Jiim.  I!,  v  uti  AlM.vvie,  K  IndcrhooL.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Purebred  GUERNSEY  BULL 

S  yes.  old.  Dam,  On  test  Pictures  and  pedigree  furnished 
to  those  into  listed,  mm.  i>.  Uc'iiu.o.  b«37>.  itbtn.M. 


Jerseys  For  Sale-Cows.  Heifers  and  HeiferCalvas 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  th»  State  of  New  Jersey .  Atprices 
th&f  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  G  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Morristown.  N.  J. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  K.  O.  P.  COATS 

Herd  established  30  years.  Under  Slate  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kiuuelon  Farms,  Butler,  Ji.  J. 


AYRSH1RES  | 

n l-.„  J  »„r«k:r,«  from  Federal  tested. fully  accre- 

riegistered  Ayrsnires  dt:«»  herd.  two  service  buns. 

Cows.heifers  and  heifer  calves.  PtlttU  Wkkk£k.  Peru,  Vermont 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

DO  YOU  want  to  produce  rich,  high  colored  milk 
which  always  brings  a  premium  in  the  market, 
and  which  Is  produced  at  a  minimum  cost? 

Then  buy  one  of  our  registered  Guernsey  bull 
calves  from  an  A.  K  dam  and  by  •.  great  sire. 

Our  herd  is  clean.  We  are  getting  $4.60  per  ewt.  for 
our  milk,  and  our  calves  must  be  sold  quickly. 

H.  HAYWARD,  Devon,  Pa.  I  imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinniiimiiiiitmi 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heiters,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Office  Address  Box  831.  WIIMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiimiimii 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

i  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.S0. 

For  .*  tie  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


C..C.I.  l!,,ilaL«  Breeden,  watchdogs  and  named 

ror  OolB-RirflOalBS  hunnrs^  C„»|i#u  C.*l~r®  1  “P* 

that  that  have  been  worked  this  tllgllin  OOIIBI5  sea- 

8  H.  KldT, 


that  that  have  been  worked  this 
son.  Other*  unbroken.  GBOIIO 


ibi  ibis  f,.a- 
>«»  Hops.  ft. 


»♦  J  I  PUPPIES.  shipped  on  approval  from  re- 
AirPfla  P  metered  Stock-  Circular  for  prices. 

XXII  vuxxxv  |  ioqTE,  Pnp..SPRINGOXlt  KENNELS,  J  efferlea.N.  V. 


AIREDALES  For  Sale 

4  males  and  2  females,  born  Aug.  10.  Extra  large, 
fine  pnpj  ies,  from  a  daughter  of  Imported  Count 
Kosiler.  Heady  to  ship.  Males,  »25  :  Females, 
SI 5.  Two  litters  of  very  high  breeding,  ready  for 
('lirlstumv  delivery  Pedigrees  on  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


AirodAlo  FTJJPPIES 

S  male,.  :  female*.  Born.  Sept.  1st.  Sire  has  twelve 
champions  m  pedigree.  Dam  has  six  champion*  m  four 
generation*-  and  hue  whelped  15  puppies  In  4  litter*  11 
in  litter  Kepi  1st.  Male-,  *28;  Females.  8 1  6.  Satlsfao- 
tioii  guaranteed.  Cornelia*  \.  Klj  ,  Kolebury,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


Longhaired  Angora  nnd  Coon 
K.  m  MJk  I  cats  and  kittens  tor  sale,  95 

^  to  »25  each.  Black,  black 

and  white,  gray,  and  yellow.  A  fine  Xmas  gift  Let 

mo  heat  fr<  in  you  SMITH  BEIL  FARM  Lexington.  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


Boston  (Brighton)  Markets 

December  t>.  1922. — Prices  for  cows 
were  very  steady  yesterday  because  or 
the  ver\  jjsbt  shijuoents.  8turm.v  weather 
had  .something  t"  tl"  with  the  ninftev,  but 
Maine  nnd  New  Hampshire  dealers  have 
been  very  slow  in  shipping  for  some  days 
pasT.  Only  six  cars  of  stock  came  m 
from  these  States. 

The  fop  price  for  cattle  was  <c,  and 
what  lower  prices  were  quoted  were  usu¬ 
ally  fi*r  inferior  stock.  The  largest  cattle 
offerings  were  made  by  .T.  A.  (’lark  of 
Cell  cord.  X.  H--  whoso  sales  included  two 
Holstein  steers,  with  tin  aggregate  weight, 
of  2.2M0  lbs.,  five  Heretords  weighing 
5.070  lbs.,  and  six  other  Herefords,  with 
a  total  weight  of  5,000  lbs. 

Tin  quality  of  the  canner  cows  offered 
was  fairly  good,  and  from  2  to  —  '4c  was 
the  average  price.  ,  ,  r-. 

K.  K.  Hobbs  sold  a  purebred  white  Dur¬ 
ham  cow  during  the  day.  which  weighed 
1,200  lbs.  This  cow  came  originally  from 
George  Springfield,  at  Rochester.  N.^  11.. 
and  has  been  shown  at  many  of  the  State 

fairs.  ,  , 

l-'ew  bulls  were  offered,  and  they  were 
of  such  good  quality  that  they  brought 
4c  or  more.  There  was  one  Holstein  hull 
weighing  1.230  lbs.,  which  sold  at  4%c. 

Buyers  were  not  eager  when  if  came 
to  calves,  and  would  not  pay  over  11c  for 
those  weighing  100  lbs.  or  more.  Those 
under  100  lbs.  brought  from_  i  to  Sc. 
Poorer  stock  sold  for  4  nml  5c.  There 
were  but  few  sheep  and  hogs. 

The  Watertown  yards  had  a  busy  day 
yesterday,  as  they  received  21  carloads 
uf  animals.  Prices  were  less  than  at 
Brighton. 

Average  prices  for  the  day  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  . 

(’attle — Fancy.  To;  good,  6  to  6a/>c; 
ordinary.  5  to  5%e. 

Beef  Cows — Fancy.  6  to  8!4e;  good. 
4  to  5c:  ordinary,  21{>  to  3%c;  eanners. 
2  to  2'  C. 

Calves — Fancy.  0  to  12c;  fair  to  good. 
7  to  8c:  coarse.  4  to  7c. 

Hogs — Fancy.  S  to  S%o;  rough.  7  to 
7 Vjc:  h-  ars.  3  to  4c:  dressed  hogs.  10C7 
to  11c. 

Bulls — Fancy,  4  to  4%e;  bologna.  3  to 
.‘IC.c, 

Sheep — Good.  6  to  7c;  fair.  4  to  5c. 

T.amhs — Fancy.  12  to  13c:  good.  10  to 
12c:  poor.  7  to  8c. 

Milk  Cows — Fancy.  8100  to  $160; 
good.  850  to  8100;  ordinary,  $35  to  $50. 


The  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald 
states  that  t  lie  record  for  blueberry  pack¬ 
ing  was  made  this  year  in  Washington 
County.  The  total  pack  in  Washington 
County  is  184.450  bushels,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  one  bushel  will  fill 
seven  No.  10  cans,  the  size  of  the  pack 
is  understood.  The  pack  was  put  up  by 
14  factories  iu  that  county. 
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Hgpid  note  the 
difference 

You  CAN  get  more  milk  from  your  cows 
—  now,  and  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Read  how — and  why — then  act. 

Late  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  are  a  severe 
strain  on  the  milch  cow’s  system.  Winter  feeds  are 
harder  to  assimilate  and  turn  into  milk  than  green 
pasturage.  The  digestive  and  milk-making  organs 
become  run  down.  Less  milk  and  lowered  vitality 
results. 

BUT— you  can  easily  maintain  vitality  at  summer 
level  and  decidedly  increase  the  milk  flow  by  a  one- 
week-a-month  use  of  Kow-Kare.  This  famous  medi¬ 
cine  for  cows  tones  up  the  genital  and  digestive 
organs— enables  them  to  throw  off  disease  and  make 
milk  faster. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  follow  this  plan  and  find 
the  very  slight  cost  of  the  treatment  repaid  a  hundred 
fold.  Only  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  morning  and 
night  is  required  —  and  only  one  week  out  of  the 
month. 

If  disease  does  creep  into  the  herd,  Kow-Kare 
goes  to  this  origin  of  the  trouble  and  acts  promptly. 
For  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Milk  Fever,  Bunches,  Loss  of  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow-Kare 
has  been  the  standard  remedy  the  country  over  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Make  a  test  of  this  more-milk  plan — try  it  on  part 
of  your  herd  and  convince  yourself.  Your  feed  dealer, 
general  store  or  druggist  will  supply  you — large  size 
Kow-Kare  $1.25  ;  medium  size  65c.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied,  we  mail,  postpaid. 

Write  for  valuable  free  book, 

**  The  Home  Cow  Doctor/’ 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


0  1  P  '«  B'tf  Type.  Best  Bloodlines.  Registered  Free. 

.  I.  U.  o  A  S'",  t  tigs.  Stil.su  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
akin.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  ft.  HILL,  Seireet  Fills,  N.  r. 

Reg.  D.  I.  C.  and  Che.ter  White  Pitt*,  and  bred 
sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wa rvn,T,E.  Xew  York 

1  nn  Piiro  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  6  weeks  old. 
lUUrigS  3  1.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS..  DrsHORB,  Pa. 

DURO  C-«T  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

A  few  very  choice  young  registered  Hoar.s  rea'iy  for 
service.  S35  to  $50  each.  Photos  sent  if  liesited. 
Also  bred  gilts  and  pigs  that  wi  ]  make  you  money. 
AH  registered.  Tell  n.v  what  you  want  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Manila  Ohio 

Special- BIG  TYPE  DUROC  BOARS-Special 

A  few  choice  service  boars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  DUROC  Fall  PIGS 


JOHN 


Either  sex.  ST  each  July  pigs  ®  SI 5  each. 

HN  P.  BARTLES  -  ETemington,  N.  J. 


V  I  DOf'Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
UUUV/O  mg.  Aii  ages  for  s  a  1  e. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N  Y. 


DUROCS— September  Pigs  anil  Mature  Stock. 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  P.  O.  Box  lo.  Bradford.  N  Y. 

ForBigType  Polands  Sand  to  G.  S,  Hall  FA5moALE 

Choice  v,  imp  Bohis  ami  Figsfor  sale.  They  please  others 
and  will  please  you.  Write  for  reduced  December  t  nee?. 


U  A  m  DC  II I  D  ET  ©  3 red  So ws and  Gilts.  Y<v  ngSer 
IIHlYirOninC.0  Boars  and  young  Pigs  of 
both  via  Every  thug  Pura 
Bred.  Prices  Right.  J.  M.  Fa  Bit  SWuRlH,  Cuba,  N.Y  Ita.taula 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars.  We  won  this  year  arid  last  year  the  high¬ 
est  pi  izes  in  the  State.  HK'HiRII  E.  IVaIS,  l.«t)nnou,  >.  J. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Boars  and  Sow*  of  all  ages.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Hamilton.  H.Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

T he  Grand  Champion  hoar  at  this  year’s  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us.  as  were  both  bis 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
lull  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litteTS,, 
for  sale.  H  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPEMDING, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale— Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks  to  Id  mo.  old.  Both  sex.  Bred  lor  growth 
and  qnality.  Write  yopr  wants. 

EDWARD  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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BEAMES’  BIG  TYPE 

Chester  WTiites 

FOUR  ROADS  FARM,  Sugar  Loal,  N.Y. 


- DUROC -JERSEYS 

Three  champion-bred  yearling  boars,  good  heads,  backs,  legs  and  feet,  splendid  color 
and  conformation,  at  prices  that  will  do  you  good.  These  are  good  boars  and  will  please 
you.  Also  Boar  pigs,  yearling  gilts  and  sows,  open,  or  bred  for  spring  farrow.  Among 
inv  herd  boars  is  a  wonderful  son  of  "Uneeda  Orion  Sensation. ’’  This  pig  has  the  best 
conformation  of  any  pig  I  ever  saw.  He  will  be  shown  at  the  Eastern  State  Fairs  next 
year.  I  will  accept  a  few  good  sows  to  be  bred  to  this  pig  at  S3 o.OO.  stud  fee.  Send  20 
cents  in  stamps  for  his  photo. 

ELM  LODGE  FARMS.  G.  D.  Neavitt,  Prop.,  CENTERVILLE,  MARYLAND 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Raw  Fur 
Dealers 


Feeding  Questions;  Use  of  Colostrum 

Last  .Spring  I  sowed  some  oats  and 
barley;  three  bushels  of  oafs,  two  bush¬ 
els  of  barley,  one  peek  of  Canadian  peas. 
This  I  am  grinding  for  feed;  400  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  corn,  not  having  much  corn 
left  To  this  I  add  100  lbs.  bran.  How 
much  gluten  should  I  mix  with  this  for  a 
Guernsey  cow  for  family  use.  or  any 
other  grain V  She  is  about  seven  years 
old  and  in  good  tlesll ;  she  freshened  the 
second  week  in  October  and  is  giving 
about  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I  am  not 
looking  so  much  for  quantity  as  quality, 
as  we  use  it  all  for  our  own  use.  making 
our  own  butter.  I  have  some  cornstalks 
and  beets,  and  plenty  of  mixed  hay 
(clover.  Alfalfa,  Alsike  and  Timothy). 
Last  Winter  I  cut  cornstalks  up  with  a 
feed  cutter,  also  beets,  and  mix  about  4 
lbs.  grain  with  a  bushel  of  this  twice  a 
day.  Also,  would  1  lb.  of  beef  scrap  to 
10  lbs.  of  this,  oats,  corn  and  bran,  make 
a  good  laying  mash  for  my  Barred  Rook 
hens?  What  is  the  first  milk  which 
comes  front  a  cow  after  freshening  good 
for?  Someone  has  told  us  it  will  make 
excellent  custard  without  eggs,  c,.  u. 

Auburn,  A*.  Y. 

In  addition  to  the  bran  and  gluten  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  some  linseed 
meal.  A  combination  consisting  of  400 
lbs.  oats  and  barley.  100  lbs.  corn.  100 
lbs.  bran.  2.“0  lbs.  gluten  feed.  1.10  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  is  suggested.  This  is  n 
useful  combination,  and  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  to  the  daily  production  of 
milk.  If  your  cow  gives  12  quarts  of 
milk  she  should  be  given  about  Si  lbs.  or  0 
lbs.  of  this  grain  tier  day.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  mixed  hay  and  constalks 
that  you  have  available. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  feeding 
grain  mixed  with  the  fodder;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  wasteful  method  of  feeding  cows.  They 
are  very  apt  to  pick  over  the  good  corn¬ 
stalks  and  thus  waste  some  of  the  grain, 
while  if  the  grain  is  fed  straight  and  the 
cornstalks  by  themselves  there  will  be  no 
wastage  of  concentrates.  A  cow  will 
choose  all  of  roughage  that  is  necessary 
for  mechanical  digestion. 

The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  beef  scrap 
to  the  mixture  suggested  would  make  a 
good  combination  for  use  in  feeding  your 
Barred  Rocks. 

Concerning  the  use  of  colostrum,  which 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  first  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow  after  calving,  it  can 
be  used  for  feeding  pigs  or  poultry,  but. 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  suitable  for  borne 
consumption.  It  contains  au  excessive 
amount  of  fat,  is  laxative  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  flavor  is  distasteful.  1  have 
never  heard  of  its  being  used  as  your 
neighbors  have  suggested. 


have  a  buyer 
traveling  through 
New  York  State  and 
New  England  who 
will  gladly  call  on  you 
if  you  write  or  wire 
us  to  have  him  do  so. 


CHARLES  S.  PORTER.  Inc. 

126  West  27th  St„  New  York  City 


King  Helpmate's  Beauty  and  her  heifer  calf  two  days  old,  from  photograph 
taken  a  few  days  prior  to  finishing  her  yearly  records 


Trappers  and  small  collectors 
should  ship  direct  to  us 


Result  of  the  Correct  Use  of 
Roughage  and  Tioga  Feeds 


King  Helpmate’s  Beauty  No.  90933  AR  No.  1 1377,  a  Guernsey  heifer  owned 
by  W.  H.  Rogers,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  record  10,405.40  pounds  of  milk  and 
525.52  pounds  of  butterfat,  class  GG  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  one  month. 
King  Helpmate’s  Beauty  was  the  youngest  of  forty-eight  cows  admitted 
to  the  Advanced  Registry,  from  July  1st  to  15th,  1922.  She  made  the 
unusual  record  of  over  100%  more  butterfat  than  was  required  at  her  age 
to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Advanced  Registry. 

During  the  test,  King  Helpmate’s  Beauty  carried  her  calf  through  the 
full  period  of  gestation  and  in  addition  to  the  above  milk  and  butter  record, 
produced  the  beautiful  heifer  calf  pictured  above.  These  results  were 
obtained  from 


WANTED 


We  want  your  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list 

Write  today— it’s  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  constituted  the  exclusive  grain  ration  throughout  the  entire 
yearly  test  (no  other  grain  or  feed  of  any  kind  was  fed).  From  March  30,  1921,  to 
March  30, 1922, she  never  ate  less  than  12  pounds.nor  more  than  15  pounds  of  TI-O-GA 
Dairy  Feed  per  day.  She  did  not  miss  a  feed  during  the  entire  year.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  year,  she  was  heavier  and  in  better  physical  condition  than  when  she 
began  the  test.  King  Helpmate's  Beauty  is  now  on  re-test  and  up  to  this  lime  she 
has  beaten  her  last  year's  record  and  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  the  brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  was  fed  which 
conformed  to  the  different  varieties  of  roughage  used,  to  maintain  the  uniform  nu¬ 
tritive  balance  of  the  daily  ration  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  TI  GO-A 
Feed  Service. 

To  follow  the  Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  plan  of  feeding  TI-O-GA  Dairy  feeds  will 
insure  best  results  witii  every  cow. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fod¬ 
der,  etc. 

White  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  witii  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, Mixed  Hay, Corn 

Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa, etc. 

To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration;  the  results  will  not  be  os  good  and 
the  cost  of  production  wilt  be  increased.  This  is  true  whether  the  addition  is  a 
cheap  teed  or  a  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  is  always  maintained. 
The  results  obtained  haveproventhe  standard  correct  and  nothing  should  be  added 
to  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds. 


Trappers  and 
|  Collectors 

—you  can't  attord  to  take 
chances  with  your  furs-be 
careful  where  you  ship.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
low  prices— get  more  money  by  shipping  to 
BLUSTEIN  m  New  York—  the  gateway  to  the 
world's  fur  markets.  No  commission  charged. 

Ssntf  For  Price  List 

Send  today  for  latest  Price  Lixt  and  Shipping 
T«R3.  We  will  keep  you  posl-xl  ;I1  sen^on  on 
New  York  fur  market.  Write  now— our  prices 
will  surprise  you. 

David  B5ustein  &  Bro, 

176  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


due  to  come  in  next  Sum  titer.  1  have 
mixed  hay  with  some  plover  rmcl  Timothy, 
niul  Red-lop.  also  mil  ha.v  and  about  100 
bundles  of  good  clean  corn  fodder.  It 
seems  impossible  to  get  beet  pulp.  Can 
I  mix  Alfalfa  meal  with  cut  cornstalks  at 
noon?  I  should  scald  the  Alfalfa  meal 
and  lei  it  stand  12  hours.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  I inttor.  Also,  can  1  pm  millet 
seed  in  after  oats  are  cut  next  Summer 
and  get  enough  hay  to  pay?  w.  n.  P. 

Long  Hill,  Conn. 

I  should  feed  the  .Jersey  heifer  that  is 
to  freshen  next  Summer  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  corn,  three  parts  of  bran,  three 
parts  of  ground  oafs,  and  one  part  of  oil- 
meal.  I  should  feed  her  from  5  ihs.  to 
7  lbs,  of  this  mixture  per  day.  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume. 

For  the  fresh  cow  giving  20  lbs,  of  milk 
per  day  I  should  allow  from  7  lbs.  to  0 
lbs,  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  gluten  feed.  Nothing 
would  be  gained  by  mixing  the  Alfalfa 
meal  with  the  corn  fodder.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  hits  would  be  wasteful.  The 
grain  can  lie  mixed  with  the  Alfalfa  meal 
if  desired,  although  the  moistening  of  the 
hay  with  warm  water,  as  you  have  pro¬ 
posed.  would  enable  you  to  force  the  cow 
to  eat  an  increased  amount  of  this  rough- 
age. 

Very  little  if  anything  is  gained  by 
grinding  Alfalfa  hay  for  dairy  cows. 
Where  it  is  shipped  in  from  the  Western 
territory  there  is  an  advantage  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Alfalfa  meal,  because  the  freight 
rate  is  considerably  less,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  cars  can  be  more  heavily  loaded  with 
Alfalfa  meal  than  with  baled  ha.v. 

Barnyard  millet,  if  seeded  after  oafs, 
would  produce  a  crop  of  roughage  that 
would  be  read'  for  harvest  before  frost. 
Buckwheat  would  do  the  same  thing,  and 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  their 
feeding  value.  Tile  buckwheat  perhaps 
is  a  surer  crop.  Neither  of  them  is  espe¬ 
cially  suited  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  If 
some  Canada  field  peas  are  seeded  with 
oats  daring  the  early  Spring  and  this  crop 
harvested  when  the  oats  are  in  the  milk 
stage  and  the  Canada  pens  in  blossom  you 
would  provide  a  roughage  that  would  lie 
next  to  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  iu  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  and  desirability. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y, 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 


TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rais¬ 
ing  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHIC  AT1NE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


,T| Ml  Grown N.-W 

..  caln  Konce  Rook 
/  in*  over  IJO  irtriv*  of 
y  Tor><v».fnrm  roof* 

inir  and  paint  will  I Y  Kin 

*»  you  So  i  or  iimot.  Over  n 
million  cnuto*  .K-t-jJ  !\,>  ■ 

mum.  Drawn  nays  fro-gtit 
Diront  from  factory  —  wrdto  today. 

BROWN  fCNCC  *  WIRE  COMPANY 
DWtm>wt  4301  CUyland,  Ohio 


Color  Your  Butter 


GET  RID  OF 

WORMS 


Use  Better 
Farm  Fence 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color"  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  cornea  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


I  9  |  I  fij  Now  for  the  first  time,  you 
can  moke  your  own  medi- 
ri  cater)  Bait  and  save  half  the 

Ail co&t  Wormix 

k  M  ia  ft  concentrated  choml- 
*  ■  M  medicated  worm  destroyer 
!],'  ■  am)  atock  tonic.  lf>  Ins. 

; - fT"  with  86  lbs.  ol  unit. 

makes  100  lba.  You  don't  pay  drug 

finer*  tot  •elt-vnn  add  voui  own  end  cut  th« 
coat  In  half .  Sold  on  ■  money  buck  guaraoteo. 
Food  It  and  aoo  t or  youreelf:  you  toko  no  rink. 

Postpaid  Prices 

Una  16  lb.  pkg— will  make  ion  Ibe  ,  ft  3.00 

Foot  16  lb.  bkge.— will  a, a k„  400  Iba.  .  10.00 
SAMPLE  —  lfwo  wiah  to  try  Wormix  before 
ordeOng,  wr'll  moil  .  32  ox.  package  — an,, ugh 
to  mike  5  Iba.  Mcdtcau-d  Salt  upon  receipt 
of  26c.  to  cover  th,  parking  and  poetago. 

THE  IVO-SAN  LABORATORY 
2i  B  Prospect  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


No.  6  of  Series 
Whether  spucingv  of  a  wire 
fence  arc  proper  depend  much  ui>on 
fin  use.  Our  UMPIRE.  fence*  have 
been  developed  through  joura  of  ex- 
pcMCin-t*.  For  general  larm  purposes 
the  spacing  of  our  1047*13 shown  here 
has  proven  most  •.,! i-Jai  po  . .  be l  at 
■end  you  »  Icn  mil  roll,  V'  V"  fteight 
prepaid  sv-t  of  U-nurfppi  It iver for 
try-out.  Guaranteed  Order  today 
arid  read  test  Durability  next  week. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

1  1*  Mailmen  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


Why  sell  cheap)  New  book— HOME 
TANNING  AND  MCATBKit  MAKING 
GUI  1)  IS — 11.0(1.  I tc'ci  tptive  circular 
FRISK.  A.  R.  HAPPING.  Pub 
Dept.  20  CnlumhtiK,  Ohio 


old  Direct Factory 


KITSELNIAN  FENCE 


The  whole  line  of  famous  Peerless  Fence; 

Ilarb  Wire-  -St*. I  Poete  Gal.a-Konting  and 
Patnta  are  now  being  .old  direct  from  factory 
at  40ft  lower  price# .  Write  for  free  catalog — 
gat  oar  NEW  low  pricee  before  you  buy.  2 

PEBRI  '■■'o  WIRE  A  PENCE  CO. 
Dept  f  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


P-l  Savod  24'jo  a  Rod.*'  wrlti-e  F..  F. 
White,  V  ernon.  III.  You.  too,  can  rave. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
fatal ng  of  Kurin,  Poultry,  Dawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230,  MUNOIB,  INO. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

By  Robert  H.  Smith 


Change  of  Water  in  Well 

My  well  is  100  ft.  deep,  aud  in  taking 
up  the  pipe  lately  there  was  70  ft.  of 
water  in  the  casing  and  rack.  This  is  a 
5-in.  casing  with  a  pipe  inside  1%  in., 
and  a  rod  in  that  lo  work  the  cylinder. 
The  (juestion  came  to  me  as  to  how  this 
water  in  the  casing  is  renewed,  as  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  it  stayed  there  all 
the  while.  This  water  certainly  does  not 
go  down  to  the  cylinder  to  be  pumped 
up.  There  is  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
hard  Hint  rock  in  which  there  is  no  cas¬ 
ing.  as  the  rock  forms  a  casing.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  a  pump  should  be  put  in 
this  casing  just  to  reach  the  top  water, 
and  the  water  would  keep  rising  as  the 
top  water  was  pumped  out.  I  do  not 
believe  this  water  can  be  cleaned  out  in 
any  other  way.  There  is  probably  one 
gallon  of  water  in  each  foot  of  casing 
that  stays  there  indefinitely,  e.  w,  c.  p. 

There  is  more  or  less  circulation  in  the 
water  of  a  well,  so  that  the  contents  are 
kept  uniform.  When  installing  a  pump 
the  cylinder  or  suction  pipe  is  put  to  the 
bottom,  or  near  it.  to  enable  one  to  pump 
all  of  the  water  from  the  well  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  installed  near  the  top  and  pump¬ 
ing  was  faster  than  the  supply,  but  very 
little  water  could  be  drawn. 


Kerosene  or  Gasoline  for  Tractor 

Which  pays  the  best  to  use,  gasoline 
at  26c  or  kerosene  at  14c,  in  a  tractor? 

Princess  Anne.  Md.  T.  o.  v. 

It  is  difficult  or  imposible  to  state  with 
definiteness  just  what  will  be  the  fuel 
cost  in  either  case  as  there  are  so  many 
factors  upou  which  the  cost  of  operation 
depends.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  factors  are  the  operator  and  the  use 
to  which  the  tractor  is  put.  The  tractor 
named  is  designed  for  burning  kerosene, 
and  will  do  so  satisfactorily.  Where  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  lubrication,  selecting  the 
proper  lubricating  oil,  maintaining  the 
proper  oil  level  and  ••hanging  the  oil  fre¬ 
quently,  kerosene  will  prove  the  cheaper 
fuel  to  use.  This  is  especially  true  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  months,  and  when  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  used  for  continuous  work.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  is  mentioned,  as  it  must  be  watched 
a  little  mo  re  closely  when  kerosene  is  be¬ 
ing  used  than  is  necessary  when  burning 
gasoline.  For  Winter  use  or  whou  used 
for  short  runs  only,  requiring  frequent 
starting,  gasoline  is  often  used  because  of 
its  greater  convenience  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  the  slightly  higher  operating  cost 
being  offset  by  the  greater  convenience. 
Under  normal  conditions,  however,  the 
kerosene  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheaper. 


Pump  for  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  hydraulic  ram.  and  it  takes 
water  from  a  1x4  ft.  tank  supplied  it  by 
tile  drain.  Last  Fall  and  this  Fall  the 
water  is  too  low  to  run  it.  I  wish  to 
pump  with  engine,  ll/,  horsepower.  How 
large  a  pine  do  1  need?  Distance  is  450 
ft.  to  house,  rise  17  ft.,  up  ia  tank,  20  ft. 

Mnllicu  Hill.  X.  J.  j.  A. 

The  size  pipe  required  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  would  depend  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  pump  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
water  was  forced  through  the  line.  Pipe 
friction  increases  about  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  and  so  mounts  up  very  rapid¬ 
ly  when  velocity  is  increased  by  ' forcing 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  through  the 
line.  Using  a  MxlO-in.  cylinder  operating 
at  a  6-in,  stroke  at  the  rate  of  40  strokes 
per  minute,  and  delivering  about  7 1/3 
gallons  per  minute,  a  1-in.  pipe  could  be 
used.  If  a  smaller  pump  were  used  aud 
water  pumped  at  the  rate  say  of  about 
four  gallons  per  minute,  it  might  ho  pos¬ 
sible  to  connect  to  the  existing  delivery 
pipe  of  the  ram  which  is  presumably 
:Vi  in.  A  gate  valve  could  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  ram  and  the  pump  connection, 
and  one  nlso  between  the  pump  and  the 
delivery  line  of  the  ram.  permitting  the 
ram  to  be  used  when  sufficient  water  was 
available,  and  the  pump  relied  upon  to 
furnish  water  through  the  same  line  when 
the  water  was  too  low  to  operate  the 
ram. 


Creosote  from  Chimney 

T  have  a  chimney  that  does  not  leak, 
but  the  black  tar  is  coming  through  the 
walls.  Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do? 
The  chimney  is  not  quite  straight,  but 
that  should  not  make  the  tar  come  out. 

West  Olive,  Mich.  u.  ic. 

The  strong  smelling,  tarry  substance, 
is  a  product  of  condensation  within  the 
chimney,  resulting  from  the  cooling  of  the 
air  column  ns  it  ascends.  If  the  ascend¬ 
ing  columns  of  gases  can  he  kept  warm 
enough  the  material  will  pass  off  as  a 
vapor,  but  when  cooled  b.v  the  admission 
of  air  or  the  too  close  choking  of  the 
draft,  it  condenses  within  the  pipe  and 
drips  back.  The  condition  can  be 
checked  or  lessened  by  seeing  that,  the 
chimney  passage  is  unobstructed ;  by 
making  the  chimney  tight,  preventing 
air  from  entering  except  through  the 
pipe,  and  by  running  the  stove  or  furnace 
in  such  a  way  that  a  little  more  heat  is 
permitted  to  escape  up  the  chimney.  Con¬ 
trol  the  draft  by  a  damper  in  the  pipe 
rather  than  by  the  check  which  permits 
the  entrance  of  cold  air  at  the  base  of 
the  pipe.  When  a  chimney  gives  trouble 
only  during  stormy  weather,  protecting 
the  top  will  sometimes  help.  R.  u.  s. 


A  Practical  Reminder 
for  Everyday  Farmers 

You  know  your  farm  like  a  book.  Whether  it  covers  80  acres  or  320 
acres,  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  every  corner  of  every  field.  You 
know  the  lay  and  contents  of  the  buildings  that  make  up  your  homestead. 
With  your  eyes  shut  you  can  tally  the  livestock  and  all  the  items  of 
farm  equipment.  To  be  well  posted  on  these  things  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  you  and  a  matter  of  careful  management  besides. 

This  policy  could  well  be  carried  a  step  further.  Profitable,  economi¬ 
cal  farming  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  modern,  improved  machines  that 
every  good  farmer  should  keep  posted  also  on  the  equipment  on  the 
market  so  that  when  occasion  arises  he  may  invest  to  the  very  best 
advantage  by  the  purchase  of  new  machines. 

We  are  therefore  printing  here  for  your  information  the  list  of 
standard,  reliable,  most  popular  farm  equipment — 

THE  McCORMICK-DEERING  LINE 
**  of  FARM  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT  ** 


Grain  Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Hav  Rakes 

Tedders 

Hav  Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Com  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 


Corn  Pickers 
Com  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivator* 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Twine 


This  equipment  is  always  available  for  you  at  the  store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer.  In  the  list  are  many  items  for  farming  in 
winter — such  as  engines,  various  belt  power  machines,  cream  sepa¬ 
rators,  motor  trucks,  etc.  Make  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store 
your  headquarters.  Use  the  service  for  which  his  establishment  is 
famous.  Write  us  direct  for  information  on  any  of  the  above  machines. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


USA 
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Columbian  Rope 

Tape-Marked-Pure  Manila-Guaranteed 

Buy  your  rope  by  name.  Ask  for  Columbian  and  find 
the  red,  white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker — our 
guarantee  to  you. 


Folder  showing  ever}} 
knot  you  Will  ever 
need  to  make  sent  on 
request. 


Columbian  is  stronger  and  lasts  longer  for: 

Stump  Pulling 
Hay  Handling 

Stretching  Wire  Fence 
Swinging  Scaffolds 


Handling  Heavy 
Machines 

hilling  the  Icehouse 
Lashing  Loads 
Handling  Building 
Materials 
Skidding  Logs 


COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Rope  and  Commercial  Tariu  s 
530-60  Genesee  Street 
Auburn,  "  The  Cordage  City,  ”  New  York 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Houston 


BY  IXVlTATina 

MEUBKK  or 


7  hi.%Tape-.\farker  identifies  every 
inch  of  our  guaranteed  rope. 


NEW  YOKK 

U.'S.  *. 


"V  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  Curs— Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Race o  on.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  Fur*  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  8 1 1  v  «  r  M«1  Cross  F..x, 
FUhor,  Marten,  etc.  Kst.  INTO. 
Our  continued  prompt  rcturaxatid  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  Ameriwn,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  Fries  Mat  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  *  SONS.  RE8WOOO,  N.Y.  0od(.  20 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  TRUCK? 

We  have  a  iH-ton  Kissel  track  'bat  was  used  as 
a  demonstrator.  Retails  for  S1.9J6,  Willsellit 
cheap  for  quick  sale.  Price  $650.  If  you.  want 
a  real  bargain,  write  for  specifications  to-day. 

>L  L.  BASHORE 

Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Syracuse  Trust  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Don’t  Take  a  Chance 

furs 

GET  wise,  fellows  — 
make  those  extra  dol¬ 
lars  yourself.  We  need 
your  furs.  You  need  the 
money.  We  are  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Fur  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  They  are  right  at  our 
door  ready  to  take  your 
furs  as  they  come  in  and 
pay  the  right  prices. 


Send  ns  toiii 
n » m  e  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Get  our 
Price  Bulletins. 
Shipping  Tags, 
and  f  ufl  par¬ 
ticulars,  Do  it 
right  now.  This 
means  real  dol¬ 
lars  to  yon,  so 
don't  put  it  off. 
Write  today. 


Your  check  goes  back  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  3nd  you  get  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  on  the  dollar.  We 
pay  right  because  we  sell  right. 
This  means  we  get  all  your 
shipments  and  do  the  business. 
Ask  the  trapper  who  knows. 
Once  a  Struck  &  Itossnk  snip 
per  and  you’re  always  one. 
Our  trappers  have  no  poor 
years.  They-know  in  advance 
that  we  give  a  square  deal  and 
every  shipment  brings  good 
money. 


Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc. 

f  j  151  West  28th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  u*n'fc  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


THE  HENYARD 


mmm 

mmm 


Certllied  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

from  officially  trapnested  liens,  Write  for  circular. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  Lawrence,  Mass. 


S&g  White  Rock  Cockerels 

Splendid  birds  t?  $6.  Harry  F.SehenU,  Sterling,  Jlin«, 

Early  Turkeys-Bourbon  Reds  : 

Yearling’ tom. $12.  lira.  HiKKT  »lalt  4  VI’S,  Cooperatonii.lS.V, 


INSHELWQOO’S  Famous  W.  N. TURKEYS.  Mammoth.  1st  Pare  Fled 
Haul;  81lo»'.  Barred  Hocks.  R.  HI  HSHELWOOn.  Engluhtown,  I.  J 


Oil  SAIT— M  11.  lien  TURKEYS.  Inclose  Stamp. 
MRS.  I.,  n  LOCKWOOD  11.  D.  1  SKANK.vrKt.KS,  K.  Y 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ol  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spirnl  Crainelox  covering,  ol 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  weak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

You  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO,  Norwich,  N.  V. 


$3  each.  Sinclair  8mllh 
23  Jacob  SI.,  New  lork  City,  N  Y. 


Pure  White  Muscovy  Ducks 


contain  more  protein  and  mineral  matter 
needed  liy  the  hens  than  the  inner  part 
of  the  berry  does.  It  is  better  therefore 
to  exchange  this  inner  part,  the  Hour, 
for  bran  and  middlings  from  some  other 
man’s  wheat.  With  this  exchange  of  the 
wheat  you  could  make  lip  a  good  standard 
laying  mash  from  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  ground  eorn,  rr.omd  oats,  wheat  bran, 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  If  you  have  all 
the  skim-milk  that  your  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume,  you  can  omit  the  meat  scrap  from 
the  mash  :  otherwise  it  will  be  needed  to 
furnish  the  animal  protein  necessary  to 
good  egg  production.  m.  b.  d. 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 


Hens.  *10. 

West  Alexander,  Pa 


Toms,  ®1B 
(lassie  I).  Taylor 


Tiffany’s  Superior  DUCKS 

Pekin,  limn*,,  mid  I!  u,i  hit  "  W/xxlx 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Pltoetiixville,  Pa. 


Eggs  and  Drakes 

Price  List  Free 

raRDEE't  FEKINS.niip.N  T. 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


TURKEYS 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Ked  and  White 
Holland.  Special  Iott  price  until  Jan. 

Also  DOCKS  and  GKESK. 

EDWIN  SOUDER  :  SKLLERSVILLE.  PA. 


Insufficient  Ration 

I  feed  my  chickens  scrateh  feed  in  the 
morning  and  give  them  mash  all  day  long, 
The  mash  is  made  by  me,  two  parts  bran, 
one  part  white  middlings,  one  part  ground 
oats,  one  part  gluten  and  one  part  beef 
scrap.  I  have  200  It.  I.  Red  hens,  and 
get  only  two  dozer,  eggs  a  day,  After 
the  chickens  lay  about  half  a  dozen  eggs 
they  sit  again.  What  can  I  do  to  get 
more  eggs?  ,  L.  p. 

Westport.  Conn. 

If  you  are  feeding  your  hens  scratch 
feed  mornings  only,  you  are  permitting 
them  to  go  all  night  with  only  what  mash 
they  have  in  their  crops  at  bedtime.  This 
means  that  long  before  daylight  their 
crops  are  empty  and  they  have  no  food 
to  keep  up  bodily  heat  and  produce  eggs. 
The  object  of  artificial  lighting  is  to  shorten 
the  Winter  night  and  permit  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  more  food,  but  if  you  are 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkeys 

May  hatch.  Toms,  $10;  Hens.  SB.  Unrnlntml  trios. 
B.  H.  JACKSON  -  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Sheppard’s  Strain  ANCON  AS 
Bullets,  Cockerels  and  yearling  Ileus,  Reasonable 

RIEN  KUEKEN  Box  57.  R.  F.  D  No.  I  Paxsiie.  N.  J. 


,ii _ J  .11..  Regal  Pnrcas  strain  direct.  Choice 

Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Elens,  $3 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  It.  Illl.li.Senuea  F*H*,tf.T, 


The  Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm 

of  Center  Moriche*.  Long  1*1  end 

WE  ARE  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  1923  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

We  can  also  supply  you  with  good  Cockerels,  April  hatch, 
at  $5.00  pec  bird'  If  any  of  these  Cockerels  are  not 
wh  ,t  they  represent,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return 
the  money.  Visitors  are  welcome.  The  farm  is  1H  miles 
of  Center  Moriches  Station.  Send  for  free  circular. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN.  Hatched  May  9th.  Lay¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  lny.  *1.50  each  *35  per  25; 
*135  per  100.  HATCHING  EGGS  For  Sale. 

SIINNYCREST  POULTRY  FARM  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Directly  Imported  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  tnatiuea. 
Pedigrees  "72-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs,  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Jcruey  Slick  Giant  Cockerel*  for  salo.  Winners  at  Red 
Hunk  Poultry  Show.  Also  Original  Breeder  of  Jersey 
Blue  Giants.  Mrs.  FRED  till*.  Hi|htilow«.  N,  J.  Locuil  8ri«e  Firm 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rede  tetyarcocke™ie; 

$5  each:  Pullets,  $3.  Grown  on  free  range.  PARK 
AVE  POULTRY  YARUS.  S.  Armitronn.  Warwick,  New  York 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  Light  and  Dark  matings.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee,  ltuybcrry  Farm,  Sontbumpton,  a.  V. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1922.  Stock  for  sale. 

R.  C.  Brown  Route  No.  1  Hagaman,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

ported  direct  with  high  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Aptlickin,  U.Y 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ‘ ‘College  Queen" 
at  Storrs  7th  contest.  Cockerels  for  sale  from  record 
hens.  O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


INCREASE  YOUR  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

Tancred  Strain  Cockerels  For  Sale 

Every  bird  on  our  rann  Is  individually  pedigreed  mid 
trap uested.  Wlllgerodl  Broi  ,  ilir  Xiuti  Hi.  l,»cHink,W.  J 


OB  Sil.E— Large,  healthy  Pure  llrcd  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkey*.  MAURICE  BULLIVAK,  S«w  AUixt,  Pa. 


BREEDERS  CHICKS  EGGS 

W.  Wyandottes,  IA  and  Dk.  Brahmas.  B.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Hocks,  S  C.  W.  aud  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Riverdal*  Poultry  Farm.  Box  265.  Riverdale.  N-  J. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Early  hatched  Pullets,  $2.50  and  $3  each.  Yearling 
Hens,  $2.25  each.  Cockerels,  $4  each.  All  excellent 
breeding  stock.  Circular.  B,  Quackenbush,  Darien.  Conn 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Hut  tern, ilk  Fed  Orchard  Ranged 

PERFECT  HEALTH  fULl  OF  PEI*.  Prices  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock,  Maryland 


N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  White  Leghorn 

Breeding  males,  $10  each.  Birds  not  certified.  $3 
and  $5  each.  Lawrence  W.  Miller,  Argyle,  N.Y. 


SELECTED  S.  C.  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Ferris  Strain  and  Sheppard's  K.  C.  Ancomi  Cockerels,  $» 
each  Fit  MIX  W.  B  A  t  Kit,  an  190,  l  nlunvllle,  Cun,,. 


SC.  HutfOrplngton!,.  Golden  Beauties.  Cocke,  els,  $4; 
•  pullets.  £9.60,  Cook’s  strain.  Harold  Suttli.  Schmevus, HI. 


Pure  Bred  Dark  Cornish  Game  *M  IHOROA*  COOK  EKKI.8 

93.00:  Trio,  »S.  QUALITY  TRUCK  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Millard,  N.Y. 


MW7:M  T>.J,n„s  it  wild,  over  yoar  Toms.  H  wild, 
Wild  I  urkeys  uVer  yr.ir  Toms  Pure  wild  Toms 

handsome,  bealtbv.  Stamp.  Mrs  .lESSt  LUKENS.  0<lird.  Pi. 


•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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dors,  $7 .50.  E  ATKINSON,  laketon.Road,  Wilkiusburo.  P». 


Home-ground  Ration 

With  corn  at  70c,  wheat  at  $1.05,  oats 
at  50c.  can  a  farmer  grind  them,  provided 
he  has  mill  aud  power,  so  as  to  mix  and 
make  a  good  laying  mash  for  400  chick¬ 
ens?  If  so.  give  amounts  of  each  to  mix 
together  with  beef  scrap  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  fetid.  R.  A.  II. 

Ground  wheat  would  be  a  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  addition  to  a  laying  mash.  Bran 
and  middlings  are  superior  in  the  mash 
to  whole  wheat  ground,  and  cheaper.  Why 
not  make  the  exchange  with  your  dealer 
aud  avoid  expense  of  grinding?  You  may 
think  it  strange  that  a  part  of  the  wheat 
berry,  the  bran  and  middlings,  are  su- 

_ _ I  .  ..H  L*  !  A-  iL.,4-  A  1  — •  ...  C  ...  4-1. 


SPECIAL  IF* fill  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens,  $1.25.  Write  your  wants.  List  fre«. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Box  29  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys  C.  A.  NICHOLS.Ooh  v®i-n«ur,.X.¥. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1483. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deservlfig 
boy  between  the  uges  of  seven  ami  12  years; 
this  is  real  charity,  aud  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  cu -operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
State  only).  Address  PLACING  Ol  P  BL  HEAT  , 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 

nails.  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
zone.  IIAHRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Box  S7,  Katonnb, 

_ _ 1 

SURE  POP  old  white  rice  corn;  25  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paid  3d  zone.  $2.40.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 

n,  r, _ 

HONEY — 10  lbs.  finest  white,  $2  in  3d  zone; 

$2.20  in  4th  zone:  buckwheat  20c  less;  00-lb. 
cans,  white.  $7.80.  f.  o.  t>.  Imre;  buckwheat.  $0. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

ElO.NkX  — l'Urp  extracted,  posiymo,  ursi  uiret  j 
zones’,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1,25;  Xv  lbs.,  $2. Id; 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.00;  special 
prices  on  Quantity  lots.  WALNUT  ORCHARD 
FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure  extracted,  00-lb.  can  at  "«r 
station,  clover- basswood,  $7.80;  buckwheat, 
$0.30;  40  lbs.,  $5.1)0  and  $4.80;  10  lbs.,  delivered 
within  3d  postal  zone.  $2.05  and  $1.80.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y, _ 

THE  UNUSUAL  Christmas  gift  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated;  Aunt  Hannah’*  genuine  Adirondack 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts;  3-lb.  pil¬ 
low.  $1.25,  postpaid:  check  or  e  luivalent  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake, 
N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Used  colony  brooders.  L.  A,  BURK 
HOLDER.  Denbigh,  Va. 

ORANCKS-t  1 IIAPKFRUIT — -Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed;  $2.50:  send  check  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER.  JR.,  Wanchnla.  Flu. 

HONEY — Light  extracted,  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15; 
delivered  lliird  postal  zone.  FI.  R.  LYON. 
Cranford.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey:  5  1b.  pall.  $1.11);  10-lb.  pail.  $2.15, 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  ItOKDNKlt. 
Colgate.  O. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover.  $1.25;  buckwheat.  $1.15: 

10  lbs.  clover  $2.15:  buckwheat.  $1.90;  post¬ 
paid  to  4tb  zoae.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gallon;  live  gallons 
or  more.  $2.25;  f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD, 
Blooinvlllt*.  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALIC — -Witte  tree,  log  and  brunch  saw: 

latest  pattern;;  exccdlent  condition;  price 
reasonable:  inspection  invited,  FAIKVIEW 

POULTRY  FARM.  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

TEN  TONS  of  bright  wheat  straw  for  sale;  two 
wires.  CAUL  A.  OLA  ISON,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


omitting  tup  evening  feeding  ot  whole 
grain,  you  are  lengthening  the  night  fast, 
instead  of  shortening  K.  In  addition  to 
a  light  feeding  of  grain  in  the  morning, 
give  the  fowls  all  the  grain  that  tiny  will 
dlean  up  just  before  going  to  roost.  If 
you  want  to  do  still  better  by  them,  light 
the  house  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  give  them  riieti  what  grain 
they  will  eat.  Or.  feed  them  by  artificial 
light  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  so 
arranging  their  feeding  hours  that  the 
night  will  be  about  13  hours  long,  so  far 
as  their  fast  goes.  This  is  the  philosophy 
or  artificial  lighting  to  increase  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  and  it  i..  working  out  well  in 
practice.  M.  B.  D 


Possible  Coccidiosis 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens?  Is  it  a  case 
of  paralysis,  and  can  you  suggest  any 
treatment  or  advice  which  might  ward  off 
the  disease  another  year?  The  chicks  are 
April  aud  May  hatched.  For  a  month 
they  have  been  affected  aud  have  not 
grown  any  in  that  time.  Combs  turn 
dark,  they  often  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  affects  eyes  and  neck,  making  some 
nearly  blind,  legs  turn  pale,  with  a  pink¬ 
ish  line.  They  soon  lose  all  flesh  and  die. 
A  dry  mash  consisting  of  two  parts,  by 
measure,  of  bran  and  one  of  middlings 
an  I  eornmeal,  with  a  little  charcoal,  is 
fei,  in  hopper,  and  cracked  corn  fed  twice 
a  day.  Beef  scrap  has  been  added  to 
mash,  but  I  thought  that  might  be  the 
cause,  so  discontinued  some  time  ago. 
At  present  we  are  feeding  a  wet  mash  in 
the  morning.  They  have  hail  skim-milk 
when  we  have  had  it.  MRS.  x,  M.  M. 

Hillsboro.  N.  II. 

An  autopsy  might  determine  the  cause 
of  death  in  the  case  of  these  birds,  ami 
should  be  made.  Coccidiosis  would  pro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
that  you  mention.  If  present,  von  will 
find  the  blind  pouch  (caeca)  distended 
and  filled  with  a  cheesy  mass  of  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  color  and  yellowish  spots  or 
cheesy  masses  in  the  liver.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  minute  organism  picked  up 
with  food  and  drink  and  widely  scattered 
in  the  droppings  of  nflTected  birds.  It 
resembles  ’'blackhead’’  in  turkeys.  The 
trea'rnent  recommended  as  most  success¬ 
ful  i  ,  the  use  of  one  teaspoon  of  catechu 
in  e'eh  three  gallons  of  drinking  water 
give  i  the  fowls  an  I  the  guarding  against 
info-lion  by  destroying  the  dead  bodies 
uf  affected  fowls  and  thorough  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  quarters  and  utensils.  Importa¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  in  purebred  chicks  or 
fowls  must  also  be  gunnlM  against. 

M.  R.  D. 


The  government  of  Bulgaria  has 
called  for  bids  on  the  construction  for  the 
State  of  a  system  of  grain  elevators.  This 
enterprise  is  a  very  considerable  one.  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  successful  con¬ 
tractor  to  place  abroad  £2.000.000  of 
bonds  secured  on  the  elevators  and  their 
revenues,  according  to  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  extracted;  clover-bass¬ 
wood.  5  lbs..  $1.20:  10  lb-..  $2.03;  amber 

color.  $1.05  and  S1.S5.  buckwheat,  $1  and 
$1.80;  00-lb.  can  brckwii-ai.  $0  hero.  H  F. 
WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  hive  bodies  with  good  straight 
worker  numbs.  $1  each;  D!  Jumbo  hive  bodies 
with  good  straight  worker  combs,  wired,  $2 
each.  ‘VICTOR  IE  BEK  It  IAN.  Highland.  N.  Y. 
’Phone  103FG. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  cars 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale:  also  (dear 
Timothy  and  straw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Carload  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
fRurnts  or  Irish  Cobblers) ;  must  be  clean, 
bright,  smooth  and  well  sorted  and  uniform, 
certified  by  the  Farm  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture.  Address  REAMOUE  FARMS, 
. . .  tin  tier  Co.,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BLACK  WAT. NUTS  (new  crop) ;  3 
Iha.  for  23c,  post  paid  Into  third  postal  zone. 
ROCK  CLIFF  FARM,  BrngaeVlUe,  Pa. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy,  box  of 
129  pieces,  2  lbs.  net.  post  paid.  $1:  pul  Uj)  in 
nice  hull.v  box;  an  excellent  Christum**  g'.ft.  let 
me  send  a  box  to  your  r. lotions  and  friends; 
send  remittance  With  order.  It.  W.  WIND. 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

I- (ill  SALE— Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey, 
ill  pails,  5  lbs.  net:  price  Kile,  postpaid  in  sec¬ 
ond  zone.  EDWIN  RICKARD.  Schoharie,  X.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  Semi  $1  for  attrac¬ 
tive  box  containing  s'.v  little  jars  of  home¬ 
made  Jain.  HICKORY  HIKE  JAM  KITCHEN, 
Essex.  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  iu  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Mil.:  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  New 
York.  N.  Y, ,  and  Boston.  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  (he  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3. ft)  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  (til  elm  ge*  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  lie  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  tin*  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Stales.  GEORGE  It.  C ELLON.  N. 
IV.  7tll  Avenue  and  S4th  Street.  Miami,  Fla. 

FOR  SAKE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  mapl* 
syrup.  $2.50  gallon;  10  lb.  can  sugar.  $3:  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

KNITTING  YARN — Guaranteed  all  virgin  wool; 

1  ili.,  $2.75:  2  or  more  lbs.  at  82.50  per  lb., 
postpaid;  samples  for  stamp.  Heavy  fringe 
mittens,  hand-knit,  the  wannest  woolen  mitten 
made;  with  ordinary  cure  will  wear  several 
Winters;  brown,  tun  or  gray;  $2.90  per  pair, 
postpaid.  F.  F,  CROSBY,  CouderspOrt.  Pa. 

IT'S  GREAT! — Admiral  Dewey  popcorn,  shelled, 
dried,  ready  to  pop,  I!  tbs.  for  1.  postpaid. 
MISS  FANNY  S.  BEDELL,  F.urlville,  N.  Y 

PRAIRIE  STATE  incubators  wanted.  390-egg 
capacity,  of  late  model  and  in  first  class  con 
Hit  Ion.  PINEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  It.  D. 
1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  — Cnutlee  heater,  size  No.  2.  $18.00. 

E  It.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  li.  No.  1,  l'reneli- 
town,  N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  $2  per  gallon; 

sugar  in  10-lb.  i  tils.  $2.50  per  pail:  f.  o.  b.: 
send  inonev  order.  W.  H.  GREEN.  Cambridge. 
Vt. 

ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillow,  beautifully  tinted. 

size  14x17.  freshly  filled,  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  fragrance  at  all  'imps,  postpaid.  $1.23; 
balsam  in  bulk  enough  for  two  pillows,  $1. 
postpaid.  DORSEY  FARMS.  Sehrop.t  Lake. 
N.  Y. 

lloXKY —  Quart.  Site:  gallon.  $2.50:  delivered 
third  zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY.  River- 
toii.  N.  J. 

WANT  two  sections  for  Hall  incubator.  C.  H. 
MILLS,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — -De  Laval  No.  15  separator,  barrel 
clmru  and  Philadelphia  butter- worker;  Pilot 
rotary  washer,  price  $u;  two  Quick  Lite  gaso¬ 
lene  lanterns,  $4  each.  A,  O.  CHAPIN.  Sharon 
Springs,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Having  obtained  electricity  from 
tin*  city,  will  sell  tny  Colt  Acetylene  lighting 
plant,  complete,  very  cheap;  nearly  new.  C.  T. 
HOOPER.  Dover,  Del. 

WANTED — Second-hand  traeior  plow,  also  disk 
harrow,  in  good  condition,  for  Ford  sou  tractor. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2190.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

APPLES  for  Christmas — A  pleasing  gift;  bushel 
box.  $1.51);  2  ’-,  -bushel  barrel.  $3.75  Baldwins. 
Kings,  Hendrick  Sweets.  Greenings.  Spies.  Ben 
Davis,  ail  desired  varieties  in  either  package. 
F.  <’•  BIGGS.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

$73  BUYS  International  Farm  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany's  manure  spreader,  new  last  Spring: 
reason — farm  sold.  ANTON  SCHMITT.  Barne- 
gnt.  X.  J. 

SI  NN'Y  BROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  farm;  3  lbs.  for  $1. 
postpaid:  sbellbark  hiekoryuuts.  5  Ills,  for  $1, 
postpaid.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wintorton. 
N.  Y. 

PURE,  wholesome,  delicious  home  made  plain 
tattles.  3  lbs.  for  SI;  walnut  and  English  taffy 
and  caramel.  2>j  Ills,  for  $1:  postpaid  Into  3d 
zone;  send  cash  or  P.  o.  money  order  please. 
MRS.  It.  C.  MacKLEY,  Broguevllle,  I’a 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop.  Van  Sly ke. ..  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Bull .  2.60 

Milk  Testing.  Publow . 90 

Butler  Making,  I’ublpw . 90 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking.  3.00 
Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk. . .  .  2.40 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.  1.75 

Pruning  Manual.  Bailey .  3.25 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh..  1.75 
American  Peach  Orchard.  Waugh..  1.75 

Vegetable  Garden.  Watts .  2.50 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts .  2.50 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book...  1.00 

Poultry,  Richardson .  1.50 

Turkey  Book,  Lntnon .  1.75 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St  New  York  City 
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LET  PARKS*  STRAIN 
Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

COCKERELS 

Stamp  the  lay  on  your  floe.lc  like 
they  hare  lor  thousands  of  others. 
Kansas  Exp.  station  reports  over  fll 
per  cent  increase.  Mr.  Carr  made 
#800  from  63  liens. 

Cir.  Free.  80-page  Cat.,  26e. 


J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y 


Altoona.  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

Qinncn  OfiPlfC  ALaylngStrain  that  wins  inLay- 
u  Ann  CD  nUuKw  )n*r  Contests.  V  on  get  Certified 
Stock  in  buying  A.C.  Jones'  Kecks.  013  Eggs,  World’* 
OFFICIAL.  Record  for  Barred  Rock  hen  made  by  a 
member  of  onr  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  .It'*  A.  C.  Jo  nos’  strain 
that  made  and  hold*  all  the  world's  Official  Record* 
on  Barred  Rock*.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


U’RANCAIS  BARRED  BOCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leading  Rock  pen  last 
year,  direct  fronr  my  yards  last  November,  led  all 
Rook*.  30  pens  Illinois  contest,  high  hen  over  all 
breed.  Free  range  cockerels,  pullets,  breeders. 
Booking  orders  for  eggs  aud  chicks. 

JOLES  P.  PRANCAIS  Wcsthamplon  Beach.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Roek  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy.  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  REST  POULTRY  farms,  c*cm*«ii,N.T. 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PULLETS.  February  and  March 
batched.  *1.50  up.  Marvel  Homestead,  Georgetown,  Del. 

T.  upnc«led  Burred  Root*.  Breeding  cockerels,  pul- 
its.  Catalogue.  ARTHI  BL.  9EiRf.ES,  Bos  H,  Milford,  N.  H. 

S.  C.  White  leghorns  Exclnsively 

Pure  Barron  Strain  out  of  Imported  birds  with  egg 
records  up  to  284  eggs.  Three  hundred  choice 
Cockerels,  March  hatch,  ont  of  imported  stock. 
Free  range,  tinttermilk-fed,  large,  husky  birds, 
*5.00  each:  five  or  moro,  *1.00  each.  One  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  $4.00  each  :  five  or  more.  $3.00  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  cblcks-Feb..  Mar.  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  My  book.  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”  (free  with  all  $10.00  orders!,  price  Jt.UO. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

MATTITUCK  LEGHORN  FARM 

50  Certified  Cockerels® . @10.00  each 

100  Pullets,  ready  to  lay,  ®... .  3.00  “ 

100  Pullets,  to  lay  in  3-4  wits .  1.50  11 

('lean,  healthy  stock;  no  culls  or  stunted  birds. 
Barron  strain.  Certified  by  N.  Y.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattitack.  L.  I..  N.  Y, 

WHITE  LEGHORN-BREEDING  COCKERELS 

FOIL  SALE.  From  the  thron  most  famous  strains 
— Tom  Barron  nnd  WyekolT  mated  with  I).  W, 
Young  males  High  Kgg  Producers,  combined  with 
Quality,  SB  up.  S.  C.  H.  I.  Reds,  Harold  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Owens  Farm  strain  Cockerels,  81  up.  All 
birds  sold  on  a  monuy-back  guarantee.  Desk  B. 

BUCKINGHAM  POULTRY  FARMS  lahaska.  Pa. 

While  Wyandoties  and  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Lai  fire,  range  ra-lst'd  birds*  from  our  selected  egrr-laving 
6tuiin.  W3  Kiidottos,  $5  judI  $7.50.  l.t  ghorns,  15.  rive 
or  more,  S4  each,  MEHUYlllorUlIT  F.illW,  Columbia,  Conn* 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  From  trapnested  kens.  S2  50.  St  and 
$6  each.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  Ilizjville  New  York.  R.  D. 

S.  C.  While  U«h*r*»3«w:s 

SI. 75  each,  delivered.  Several  hundred  late  May 
pullets  weighing  about  3  ibs.  51.50  each,  delivered. 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr,  Katontown,  N.  J. 

SO.  Hr.  and  Fug.  W.  Leghorn*.  Extra  quality.  i’nt- 
•  nlog  B  98.  Vern  Fulton  •  Gullipulla,  Ohio 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

LESHER’SiKTONsWyckoffStrain 

THE  PROFITABLE  KIND 
Early  hatched,  well  reared  Cockerels,  Sit  each. 
J.  GUY  LES1IER  •  Northumberland,  Pcnna. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Cockerels  sired  by  a  son  of  a  170  egg  hen (otUelal  record). 
$*  and  *10.  Other  cockerels,  #5  and  $'  each.  Hatching 
Eggs  *10  per  100.  Anna  M.  Jone*.  LVuryvIlle,  N.Y, 

Single  Comb  Reds 

Fair  won  First  Young  1'tility;  Second  and  Third 
Old  Utility:  Third  Young  Exhibition.  Cocker¬ 
els.  «5  and  810.  ASCU1NEY  FARMS.  Hartlaiut.  Vermont 

Sr  n  I  n  J  r.xhibltion  utility  strain.  Line  bred 
.  L.  IV.  1.  IxGQS  ,w  ».  Cockerels,  pullets,  year- 
“  hug  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hutching  eggs  In  season,  turi.r  Mini.  PromtUt*.  Jt.  J. 

s.  C.  RED  COCKERELS  and  Pullets 

Vobert's  369  egg  strain.  Front  trap  nested  pedigreed 
hens,  l'ullets,  May  hatched,  82.50  each.  Cockerels,  8*.  8S. 
*1  eucb.  Mutiny  bruuk  Furiu,  Kllzavltle,  N .  Y .  K.  P. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROME  COMBI  Hood  red.  Tboro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
BIN Gl.E  COMB  J  birds.  Shipped  on  approval.  85  Each. 

Gettysburg,  Pa,  R.  o.  t’ufalpu  Poultry  Farm 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  1  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSICOMB 

Trnpnestod  stork.  Bred  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
83  ouch,  or  12  for  @30.  Cockerels.  $5  ro  87.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli.  Pa. 

C  £  Choice  Apiil  hatched  cockerels  and 
pullets  from  my  bait  utilit.v-stand- 

RP  n  Q  nrd  pens.  Cockerels.  55;  pullets,  S3. 

w  ^  K»  K.  Gregor,  Southport,  Conn. 

ilfitkOU  Rhrlr  Rianlv  Tho  tru<'  American  meat  breed. 

UOI  Soj  u Idols  U I d II IS  atookall  nges.  Swilafac- 

tiou  uuniiLDteed.  .Hupln  Kurm,  Ci*<>«hwU«Iin,  N,  •!. 

TERSEYBLACKOIANTS 

Auierioa's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  aud  Price  I.ist.  C  M.fXCE  4  SOU*.  Ill  183  Stlaitr.  N.  J. 

|EUSKY  BLACK-GI  ANT  Cockerels,  1 6  mos. 

obi;  line  large  birds;  85  each.  Baby  Chicks, 
50o  each.  Setting  eggs.  BLAUVEIT,  Malaw.m.  N.  J. 

single  COM4  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 

LIGHT  HIIAIIMA  t'«eU«  and  Cockerel*,  Mollis 
Wellington  Strain.  America’s  liest  layers.  Itlue  Rib- 
bou  Winners  **,  {12  and  81a.  I..  <1.  III!  KL.L,  'Vildcu,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at.  Storrs  Fostoffice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the.  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  efmteat  continues 
for  one  year,  The  weekly  records  corer  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  28,  1022: 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Purdue  University,  Tmt .  .  13  17 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.Y  .  2fi  88 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  19  27 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I . 22  89 

Jules  F.  Friineal*.  L.  I . •  24  fit) 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conn.. . .  20  96 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  27  105 

Ernest  w  Picker,  N.  J .  7  23 

Edgar  Htouvbton  Cotin..., .  2fi  67 

Merritt  M.  Olarlc.  Conn .  23  75 

B,  C.  Foreman,  Mich . 30  57 

Keewaydln  Farm.  Conn .  16  19 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard.  Del .  .  9  22 

The  Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  11  18 

Jasper  B.  Guptl II,  Maine .  31  67 

II.  K.  Dennison  Mich .  13  29 

warren  D. McCann.  Conn..... .  0  0 

W.  J,  Arenholx,  N.Y .  0  0 

WniTK  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  '  29  82 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn .  5  H 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  22  93 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass.. .  37  93 

F.  R.  Pernber,  R.  I.. .  0  3 

Albert  T.  Lenten,  Mass .  27  75 

Harold  F.  Burner,  Mass .  10  25 

H.  B,  SpaDgler,  N,  J .  24  32 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Laudy  Anderson,  England .  3L  101 

ObedG.  Knight,  R.  1 . 47  180 

Frank  E.  Nash,  Mass .  22  65 

Frank  P  Matteson,  K.  I  .  47  159 

Hi-Quallty  Hennery.  Vt . 9  16 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 25  95 

Woodbridge  Orchards.  Conn .  40  146 

William  E.  Moran,  Conn . 32  102 

Albert  W.  Bnckbee,  N.  Y .  26  72 

F.  L.  Meiland.  Ky . 22  38 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Conn .  16  36 

H.  P.  Deming.  Couu .  1  23 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill .  7  7  21 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn .  10  17 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn  .....  . .  23  120 

K.  Newton  Scarles.  Conn .  23  121 

Sillier  Bros  .  Coun., . . . 9  49 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  6 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  15  60 

Jacob  B.  Jansen,  Conn .  38  160 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  23  101 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  29  116 

Harriet  F.  Lawton.  Mass .  38  134 

Charles  I>.  Peirce.  K.  1 .  14  46 

Fernsido  Farm.  Mass.. : . 42  93 

Elbert  C- Dickinson.  Mass .  11  26 

Pineerest  Orchards*  Mass .  24  67 

Alton  Farm.  Vt .  3  3 

Apploerest  Farm.  N.  H .  12  30 

H.  M.  Penley.  Maine  . .  36  82 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  .  25  55 

Hall  Farm.  Vt .  45  104 

Forest  H.  Cllckner.  N.  J . . .  28  67 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Muss... .  13  26 

*»  WHITE  LEGHORNS  • 

RoyH.  Waite,  Md .  44  169 

Small  s  Poultry  Farm,  Couu .  29  126 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn. . .  28  43 

S.  G.  McLean,  Cotin  .  48  128 

tioo  A.  Gronleu.  Conn .  26  69 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  .  28  104 

F  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  .  32  125 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  41  159 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 27  65 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  26  >138 

Bock  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . . .  38  111 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  36  69 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.Y .  25  74 

James O.  LoFovre,  N.  Y .  24  68 

O.  G.  Reame,  Pa .  20  61 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  37  51 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  / . 25  62 

Ernest  Craxu.  N.  J . 13  26 

Acrebrldge  Farm,  Mass . 40  158 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  38  140 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Vc.N .  46  113 

Andrew  I,.  Ohr,  Conn . 25  46 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  15  51 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  A’t .  26  48 

R,  C.  Dunn.  Mass.... .  30  94 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen.  Couu.  .  37  156 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  16  44 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  55 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  37  147 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass . 41  141 

Eigenranch  tfc  DuWinter.  N.  J .  10  39 

Kapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  35  103 

IX  B.  Wall*.  Cal  .  28  49 

M,  J.  Qnnekenbnsh,  N.  J .  41  88 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  .Mass  .  38  87 

[>.  E.  Ingpldsby,  N.  J .  38  74 

Exmoor  Faroi,  Pa  .  17  35 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . . .  34  73 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  8  17 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 20  105 


Total .  .  2462  7368 


Free  Range  or  Confinement:  Limberneck 

1.  For  egg  production,  do  White  Leg¬ 
horns  do  better  on  free  range  than  in  a 
well-vcutilatcd  house?  2.  What  disease 
is  the  following,  and  is  there  a  preventive 
•  »r  a  cure?  Last  Spring  several  of  my 
White  Leghorn  chicks  (three  weeks  old) 
in  overnight  became  helpless  on  account  of 
their  necks  being  twisted,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  results  were  chose  of  over-balanc¬ 
ing  chicks  and  rendering  them  unable  to 
walk.  They  apparently  could  not  eat. 
aud  soon  died.  E.  W.  D. 

Lakeville,  Conn, 

1.  I  think  not.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
Leghorns  will  produce  more  eggs  if  kept 
in  semi-confinement,  or  even  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  roomy  quarters,  than  they  will 
upon  free  range.  Such  confinement  inten¬ 
sifies  the  dangers  due  to  heavy  feeding 
and  disease,  however,  and  should  not  be 
practiced  with  breeding  stock. 

2.  'these  chicks  had  probably  gotten 

hold  of  some  musty  or  spoiled  food,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  trouble  known  as  "limber- 
ni'i'k.”  M.  B.  D. 


Thf,  National  Veterans  Bureau,  after 
completing  a  survey  of  the  unemployment 
situation  among  rehabilitated  vocational 
students,  announced  November  19  only  n 
few  graduate  ex-soldiers  are  unemployed. 


Marvel  CoalBurningHovers 


[Bn  Perfect  Automatic 
IfoHJ  Thermostatic  Regulation 

L'nliul'iied 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co..  300  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


i  ^  ^  nllitti 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co..  300  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 


A  COMPLETE  RECORD.  EASY  TO 
KEEP.  START  ANY  TIME;  RESULTS 
SHOWN  ANY  TIME. 


For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  -  New  York 


Good  H*  ads 
And  Combs 

Alert  Eyas 
Showing  / 
vigor  — / 


Full  Broad 
Round  BTeast, 


M 

3* 


Broad  Deep 
Lon§  Bodies 


VOUWILLPLVWVSSrE 


LDP^Broad 


Big  Boned 
Yellow  Legs 
Showing 
Strength 
dnd  Vigor 


L?gs  Set 
Well  Apart 


FIRST  P911E  acH/OTPlONCOC* 
CHICAGO  CPUS  EUri  SHOW  1917. 


Male  Birds  Worth-While  To  Head  Your  Yards 


The  Great  American  Utility  Fowl— 
U.R.Fishel’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks 


are  bred  for  heavy  egg  and 
meat  production  as  well  as  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Over  thirty  years  of  unbroken 
line  breeding  has  made  them 
America’s  Great  Utility  Fowl. 

Winners  at  6  International 
World  Fair  Expositions  and 


twenty-eight  State  Fair  Ex¬ 
positions, 

Write  me  for  my  special  prices 
in* Foundation  Flocks  of  both 
Selected  Breeders  and  Utility 
Fowls.  Also  Breeding  Males 
for  the  coming  season 

Price  List  Free 


U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  R-IO,  Hope,  Indiana 


Bred  To  W0I?K-W1N  I?EPR0DUCE  Foi-You 


Make  Oat 
|  Sprouter] 

$ 


'ou  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  bey  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.49.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layera  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  heca  lajr  ther  tee,  in  winter,  x*v-vi*r  green  food, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  eu-'.a  are  best. 
Tbe  Putnam  Home  Male  Sprouter  yields  the  best  end 
fleetest  sprouts  aud  with  the  least  work.  1  will  »end, 
free.  :taas  for  matin*  tU*  sprout er  with  descrimiou  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  beat  it.  Also  instructions  for  aw  of  stn-.e 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  uc  roreri.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oiL  Buna  ,t  menrh  evitowf  irnen-ivt  jt  jillint. 
Patented  burner.  Notion*  like  :t.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  sen  J 
me  bis  name  and  Jd.Ou  and  get  one  by  return  mad.  costroid. 
Try  it.  If  rot  sot-sficj,  ret  -.rn  in  10  days  and.  I’ll  refund 
47.00  and  postage.  X  :r.a  all  risks. 

L  PUTNAM  Route  t*«4-0  Elmira,  N.Y. 


00  Posl 


MARVEL  BROODERS 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers.  Berry  Crates.  Ou- 
ion  Crates  Baskets  of  nil  kinds, 
L  aud  other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 

Packages.  Egg  Cases.  AH  these 
containers  are  in  ns  good  ns  new 
condition  mid  rendy  for  instant  use.  C*r!oi  Shipments 
—Our  Specialty.  Ltl  Cs  Quote  You— That's  All!  , 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attenkior 


Costs  Less 
To  Hatch 


Cut  Trices  Nov 
onTamowTfadkTfound 

Radio  Round  Incubator  has  16  wonderful, 
pAUntcd  features;  practically  *rlf  o Derating- 
3  minutes  a  day  t**<a  car*  of  rfycrythtiitf- 
Ono  tilhnfi  ot  t*»»  lo  hateb.  ni«r t^ank  holds  6 
uarts  oil.  Saves  tb=*.b*voao4l  .tsarea  money. 

fcb*  fcookabcutRadioRound 
iarubnl^r  sent  f too  with 
■  UU. _  nrw.low.  0-i«ttrora<F»r- 
A  AIEA4ltorr  pr>.*e*.  >rcufht  or 
npmi  prepaid.  Writo  NUVf , 

^  RADIO  ROU«D  INCUBATOR  CO* 
M12  Woo<!s  St.*  Wayne. 


§  -  -  •  .■■■■  ■ 


IMoMhs? 
XYSfOJSY’S 


R>g  !»•«*•■  of  AMERICA'S  /  . 

MOST  POPULAR  POULTRY  / 

PUBLICATION. The  tuixR  practical./ 
experienced  and  flucoesjtuJ  poul  try  /  xjv-s. 
keepers  of  A  merloa  are  Us  edit  ora  / 
ana  contributors.  They  tell  yc*u  /  £  i/J 
how  to  Sii,,yr,4,  H«ouudi’»ri  LhIJS 
bar  your  poultry  to  make  tu-m  WB 
Pr*n«able.Prot.ll.R,Lewla,Cllas.TL^5«,  Sumps 

Clevel«nd,Hiilo.Collier.McGrew  «nd  »  «oi / 
oth«rs  with  ro-mthly  article*  will  h.-J,.  rwi  -n J 

to  m*ke  poultry  the  beat  p*,  nut  crop  on  your  farm.  OroftMely  I 
Uluatrated.  Fowl*  in  colors. S  memths  trial  -,ubscnpt>or.,?5c  I 
tye*r,7Sc;  2  years.  SI;  5  year*.  S2.  "Read ono  copy  ot  I 
8VERYBOL>Ys;«,d  you  will  elww*  want  it. ’’  I 

fvcrytHHiya  PotiBry  May«iltw.  Otpt,  16.  Hanover.  Pcnna.  | 


“ANest  for  Each  Egg”  | 


Write  for  prices  ind  catalogue. 

Send  25c  for  2-dozen  sample — 
postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LA 

more  egg* .  larger,  race—  vigorous  chicks! 
heaver  fowls,  by  fcevliig  cut  Lone. 

MAtlll’C  latest  model 
fflAnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 

-  cuts  fast.  Cany,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

r.W. MANN  CO..  Box  IS  MILFORD, MASS.  ■■ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

j 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  sigued  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
arc  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I.  Rankowilz.  '>2(5  East  157th  Street. 
New  York  City,  and  I.  Tiger  of  the  same 
address  have  been  buying  milk  for  some 
time  from  an  Op-State  farm-owned  plant. 
We  have  an  unpaid  bill  against  Ranko- 
wirz  for  $8,758,  and  another  against 
Tiger  for  $7,143.35.  The  amounts  are 
not  disputed,  but  both  refuse  to  pay. 
alleging  reasons  for  which  we  can  find  no 
justification.  They  have  the  power  to 
keep  farmers  out  of  money  thar  justly 
belongs  to  them,  and  money  that  should 
have  been  paid  weekly,  as  they  originally 
promised  to  do.  No  matter  how  trivial 
the  excuse,  they  cau  force  a  suit  for  the 
collectiou  and  cause  annoyance,  incon¬ 
venience  auri  loss  to  producers.  Neither 
of  them  has  complied  with  the  law  to 
file  bonds  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  The  information  is  pub- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  milk  producers. 
The  experience  would  suggest  cash  trans¬ 
actions  or  sufficient  bonds  to  cover  ship¬ 
ments  to  these  milk  dealers. 

New  ILayex.  November  8. — When  ap¬ 
praisers  in  the  estate  of  Adeline  R.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  died  reputedly  wealthy  at 
the  age  of  S3  years,  handed  in  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  probate  court  here,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  iter  fortune  of  close  to  $50,000 
had  dwindled  to  nothing,  having  been  in¬ 
vested  in  wildcat  stocks.  Officials  will 
endeavor  to  locate  E.  (1.  Lewis,  formerly 
of  this  city,  now  believed  to  be  in  Los 
Angeles.  California,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  her  financial  agent  and  to  have  in¬ 
vested  her  money  for  her.  When  a  safe 
deposit  vault  in  a  local  bank  was  opened 
it  was  fouud  to  be  crammed  full  of  a 
variety  of  stocks  ranging  from  gold,  cop¬ 
per  and  oil  stocks  to  automobile,  rubber 
and  development  stocks  of  little  value. — 
Local  Paper.  » 

We  have  never  been  able  to  feel  any¬ 
thing  but  sympathy  for  people  of  moder¬ 
ate  means  who  lose  their  money  through 
fraudulent  schemes,  but  some  of  (he  vic¬ 
tims  of  E.  G.  Lewis  probably  tested  our 
cense  of  compassion  more  than  any 
others.  Most  of  the  crooks  have'  apolo¬ 
gists  and  defenders.  These  are  often  re¬ 
spectable  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
if  the  rogue  is  permitted  to  continue  his 
schemes  they  will  in  some  way  get  their 
motley  back.  Of  course  this  is  a  hope¬ 
less  delusion.  The  money  is  lost  the 
moment  the  schemer  gets  his  lingers  on 
it.  but  the  victim  keeps  up  his  own  cour¬ 
age  by  support  of  the  crook  and  abuse  of 
anyone  who  takes  the  mask  off  his  face. 
Publisher's  Desk  induced  E.  G.  Lewis  to 
return  about  $5,000  to  some  of  his  poor 
victims  some  years  hack,  because  he 
hoped  in  that  way  to  go  free  from  criti¬ 
cism.  but  the  complaints  came  so  fast  he 
stopped.  It  was  the  only  money  we  ever 
knew  of  to  be  returned  to  his  victims. 
Little  good  it  will  do  the  officials  to  locate 
him.  If  they  are  gullible  or  avaricious 
they  had  better  go  forewarned  that  lie 
does  not  yet  induce  them  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  his  present  get-ricb  schemes. 

“Beware  of  a  certain  woman  who  is 
canvassing  the  Eastern  States  at  the 
present  moment  representing  herself  to 
be  a  special  agent  of  the  Larkin  Com¬ 
pany.  offering  a  special  sale  <>f  sugar  at 
4c  per  Hu.  Collecting  money  in  advance, 
and  then  disappearing.  She  may  he  in 
your  territory  at  the  present  time,  so  we 
urge  you.  upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  to 
advise  neighbors,  friends  and  Larkin  cus¬ 
tomers  to  beware  of  this  swindler.” 

TIip  above  is  ail  extract  from  a  notice 
published  by  Larkin  &  Go.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  We  are  printing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers  should  the  lady  (?)  happen 
to  be  working  in  any  community  where 
The  R.  N.-Y.  circulates. 

I  am  writing  to  I  ell  you  how  very 
grateful  I  am  to  you.  My  advertisement 
was  only  published  in  your  paper  one 
week,  and  I  received  letters  from  many 
different  States,  and  in  a  short  time  my 
farm  was  sold.  I  can  recommend  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  to  anyone  as  a  friend  to  the 
farmer  or  business  man. 

New  York.  albekt  it.  mayxe. 

“Subscribers’  Exchange”  is  becoming 
almost  as  popular  as  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
and  “Hope  Farm  Notes.’’  We  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  there  are  great  possibil¬ 
ities  in  it.  Some  210,000  farm  families 


have  many  things  to  sell,  and  among 
them  are  families  who  are  constantly  buy¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  goods  that  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  middleman's  share  both  jvays 
is  heavy.  lienee  it  seems  that  our  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  trade  direct  between 
themselves,  with  profit  to  all.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  take  a  very  large  range  of 
products.  We  recently  had  a  report  of 
the  sale  of  a  pair  of  Belgian  mares 
for  $1,000.  At  the  same  lime  another 
subscriber  sold  out  her  entire  stock  of 
canary  birds.  Now  comes  our  apprecia¬ 
tive  friend  with  a  report  on  the  sale  of 
his  farm.  We  believe  this  exchange  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  greatly  increased  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  to  both  buyers  and  sellers. 


Following  charges  that  sales  of  unap¬ 
proved  stocks  in  Detroit,  Battle  Creek 
and  Flint  had  been  made  l\v  its  agents, 
the  brokerage  license  permitting  the  L. 
R.  Steel  Service  Corporation  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Michigan  was  suspended  by  the 
State  Securities  Commission. 

The  concern  was  reported  to  have  dealt 
in  the  securities  of  tiie  Charles  Weegh- 
man  corporation,  a  string  restaurant 
proposition,  and  the  Realty  Development 
Corporation,  neither  of  which  is  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  State  Commission. 
Ilalf  a  dozen  sales  of  realty  development 
corporation  stock  were  listed,  involving 
only  about  $7,500. 

Officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  will 
be  asked  to  appear  in  Lansing  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  show  cause  why  the  suspension  of 
their  license  should  not  he  made  perma¬ 
nent, — Lansing,  Midi..  Nov.  22. 

The  State  of  Michigan  appears  to  be 
looking  after  the  interests  of  its  citizens 
in  the  matter  of  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
vestments  presented  to  them. 


And  Now  You  Can  Buy 
A  Genuine  Lane  Sawmill 

At  a  Very  Low  Price 

T^OR  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Lane  Manufacturing 
Company  have  been  building  sawmills  —  sawmills 
which  because  of  their  capacity,  great  durability,  accuracy 
and  simplicity  are  known  wherever  lumber  is  cut  in 
America  or  abroad. 

The  growing  need  for  a  mill  which  is  easily  portable,  yet 
of  a  large  capacity,  has  influenced  them  to  add  to  their 
already  wide  line  the 

New  Lane  Tractor  Sawmill 

a  mill  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  feet  of  lumber  or  500  railroad 
ties  per  eight-hour  day. 

This  new  mill  is  a  Lane  product  in  every  detail.  Lane 
durability.  Lane  accuracy,  Lane  simplicity,  are  all  built 
into  this  rig. 

For  the  man  with  a  wood  lot  this  easily  portable,  low  cost 
mill  will  enable  him  to  turn  that  lot  into  money  at  a  profit. 
Easily  run  by  the  average  tractor,  the  operating  expense  is 
very  low. 

If  you  own  a  wood  lot  or  are  interested  in  lumber,  write 
for  full  information. 


Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the 
“Home  Builder’s  Club."  Batavia.  Ill.,  cir¬ 
cular  letter  of  which  I  am  inclosing.  I 
am  a  widow,  have  to  take  care  of  myself, 
and  have  no  money  to  throw  away. 

New  York.  e.  e.  g. 

The  “Home  Building  Club"  might  be 
explained  as  a  subscription  scheme  of  a 
publication  called  //  ojtscholrl  Journal. 
To  become  a  member  of  the  “club”  you 
must  secure  o  club  of  subscribers  for  this 
publication.  Tiie  one  who  sends  t  he 
greatest  number  of  subscriptions  is  prom¬ 
ised  a  home  as  a  reward.  We  advise 
against  taking  part  in  any  such  contests. 
Publications  securing  circulation  in  this 
way  are  invariably  filled  with  fraudulent 
and  indecent  advertisements,  and  even 
the  winner  in  such  a  contest  has  done 
more  injury  to  tiie  community  in  which 
lie  or  she  may  live  by  spreading  this  class 
of  publications  than  the  value  of  such  a 
home — assuming  that  someone  will  gel  P. 


LANE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


Our  Roofing  Book 


LEADCLAD 


FEEDMILLS 

y  Save  YOU  Money 

Ground  feed  makes  better 
IT  R  stock  —  saves  259b  of  the 

I  1  1  \  grain, With  aStoverFeed- 

-V*’**!  mill  you  can  mix  a  proper 

balanced  ration  for  your 
particular  needs. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet  I 

Our  bi<  FREE  Booklet  is  crammed  with  feeding  facta  of 
interest  to  ull  stock  raisers  Get  itt  Learn  how  feed  can 
be  produced  at  he  perqt.— how7  cows  can  bo  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  os  10  fed  whole  grain.  Mill.'  from  HtolOn.p. 
cap.  Moderately  priced.  Write  us  today  for  free  booklet. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Al fj  rnnJctre  of  StoV*r  Good  Knotn «•.  Storrr  Samoon  Wind- 
mills .  ComminKtiTi,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Pun)p  J^dcs,  Work¬ 
ing  tirade,  Wood  Sav>  Hot  (ralvamxsa  »N teel  Fence 

Posts,  Belted  Flmctrw  Liffhl  Plants  atut  Hardware  Specialties. 

6034  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


The  Non-Rusting  Metal  Roofing— Wire 
Fence  ami  Barbed  Wire.  Covered  with 
Eure  Lead.  Also  tialviuiued  and  Felt.  All 
delivered  to  your  R.  R.  Station.  Write 
for  samples  and  price. 

Consumers*  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  342  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 


I  saw  a  picture  puzzle  of  Delon  Pen 
Company.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  a  paper, 
and  replied  to  it.  just  for  something  to 
do.  I  sent  in  a  list  of  words  beginning 
with  the  letter  “C.”  and  these  letters  are 
what  I  got.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  send  in  $5?  I  wanted  to  send  rhe 
money,  hut  my  mother  said  “I  tell  you 
it's  a  foolish  tiling  to  do.  Just  ask  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  see  for  yourself.”  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  mother’s  advice  is  good.  It  is 
just  a  scheme  to  sell  fountain  pens  at  $5 
each.  If  the  pens  were  worth  the  price 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  such 
a  scheme  to  sell  them.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  the  puzzle  schemes  are 
usually  employed  to  sell  inferior  goods 
at  exorbitant  prices.  To  employ  such 
schemes  shows  such  a  lack  of  ideals  on 
the  part  of  the  management  as  to  make 
llie  concern  unworthy  of  patronage  at 
any  rate.  Leave  puzzle  schemes  and 
guessing  contests  alone. 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 
Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


Find  inclosed  a  package  directed  to  me 
from  United  Buyers’  Association,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  which  is  about  as  bald  a 
fraud  and  hold  attempt  to  catch  the  un¬ 
wary  as  I  have  seen.  In  order  that  any 
of  your  readers  thar  may  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  this  movement  may  he 
warned  and  saved  from  this  in  cestment,  I 
refer  it  to  you  for  exposure.  I  have  been 
a  render  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  too  long  to  he 
caught  with  such  stuff,  but  there  might  lie 
some  that  have  not  graduated  from  your 
school.  If  you  think  it  proper  to  expose 
this — what  1  think  fraud  -I  shall  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  W.  F.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  membership  scheme  of  United 
Buyers’  Association  has  previously  been 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  but  for  the 
beuefit  of  new  renders  we  publish  the 
above  letter,  with  the  sentiments  of  which 
we  entirely  agree. 


\Wr  There’s  a  lot  of  real  feeding  value  in  even  coarse  rough- 
|r  age.  Sprinkle  with  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses;  it  ^ 

“Makes  Poor  Feed  Good  and  Good  Feed  Better” 

^  We  will  ship  you  Trial  Keg,  containing  5  gallons  of  Dunbar’s  > 
*  guaranteed  Double  Diamond  Feeding  Molasses,  for  only  A  * 

$1,  plus  freight.  Send  $1  today.  We’ll  ship  at  once. 

'  ^  Ask  for  free  copy  of  “Fcedins:  Hint*.  That  Bring  Dollars” 

1  and  quantity  prices  on  Double  Diamond  Molasses.  ' 

Sk  DUNBAR  MOLASSES  &.  SYRUP  CO.,  Inc.  ^0 
Established  in  JS6S 

j^L^80*A  Wall  Street  New  York  City  I 

. .  unbar 


Manager  (to  salesman):  “Don’t  toll 
a  woman  that  her  one  foov  is  larger  than 
the  other — in  this  shop  vve  say:  ‘Madam, 
your  one  foot  is  smaller.’  ’’—New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED — At ’once.  farm  hand  for  general  farm 
work:  state  experience  ami  wages  desired. 
BOX  98,  LSnlithgo,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — An  A  1  tractor  mechanic:  state  age. 

give  r*-f cruii’es,  experience  ami  salary  desired. 
Address  W.  E.  SCHMICK  FRUIT  FARMS. 
Hamburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — An  all-around  white  man;  one  who 
can  run  a  Studebaker  ear.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1 3! i  ..are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  familiar  with 
care  of  children.  Address  BOX  3u3,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Coin  up  tent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

give  age.  wages  expected  and  referenees  lirst 
letter.  8.  1).  NEW  El. I,.  Bristol,  Conn. 

WANTED  -  Single  man.  with  kUOwledge  of 
poultry,  who  run  drive  a  Ford,  work  around 
up-to-date  dairy  roo'ii.,milk  when  neeessary  and 
do  odd  jobs;  must  lie  strictly  honest,  sober.  Use 
uo  cigarettes,  with  good  references:  good  home 
on  up-to-date  farm  and  estate,  nicely  situated; 
wages  $50  with  advancement ;  state  age,  nation  ¬ 
ality.  experience  and  when  available.  Address 
WEDGKMKRK  FA  KM,  Framingham.'  Mass. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle  aged,  on  small  farm, 
Westchester  County;  garden,  two  cow’s,  two 
horses,  little  poultry,  eat  25  tons  hay;  have 
separator  and  washing  machine;  man  ;o  do  an 
on  I  side  work,  chores  and  furnace;  wife  as  cook 
and  general  housework  and  butter-making  for 
American  family,  three  adults;  steady  all  year 
round  position  for  good  Protestant  honest  couple 
who  would  appreciate  good  home:  two  rooms 
and  bath  for  own  use  furnished:  we.  are  plain 
people,  raise  nothing  to  sell.  Just  a  home;  no 
chan  Hen  r  or  cigarette  smoker  allowed.  A.  E. 
II  EYE  It.  318  East  80th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  COMPETENT  family  rook.  Protestant,  for 
the  country,  hear  New  York;  wages  $00. 
Address  W.,  Box  721.  Babylon,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  on  dairy  furm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  must  he  good  milkers  and  understand 
general  farm  work:  good  wages  to  right  men. 
ADVERTISER  220(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  uo  children, 
congenial,  neat,  honest,  willing:  man  exper¬ 
ienced  gardener,  greenhouse  work,  some  light 
dairy  and  farm  work;  wife  good  cook,  light 
housework,  canning;  good  home;  steady  for 
right  couple;  live  with  family;  best  reference; 
ready  February.  PERCY  BURR,  Oakdale  .Sta¬ 
tion,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — No  children  preferred;  expet- 
ieneed,  ambitious;  wife  capable  cook  for 
small  family:  separate  living  quarters;  will 
furnish  house,  food,  light,  fuel  and  share  of 
protits  from  Well-equipped  plant:  splendid  op¬ 
portunity;  only  highest  class  party,  willing  and 
able  to  succeed;  references  exchanged;  inter¬ 
view  required.  STORM  FARM,  Perkasic,  Pa. 

WANTED — Mother  and  daughter  or  two  woineu 
to  do  all  work  In  small  modern  home;  three 
in  family;  state  wages.  MRS.  VERNON  K, 
MELHADO.  Oreen  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

WANTED— Parly  to  work  modern  farm  on 
shares;  200  acres;  good  land,  plenty  of  stock 
and  good  tools:  good  house;  in  Warren  Co.,  Pu, 
ADVERTISER  2152.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  offered  for  two  people,  either  woman 
and  daughter  or  two  friends;  one  to  do  cook¬ 
ing  and  laundry,  the  other  ns  second  maid.  In 
replying  please  write  MRS.  B.  P.  HYDE.  Box 
No.  3d.  Naugatuck.  Conn.,  or  telephone  Nauga¬ 
tuck  No.  1*4-3. 

_ _ _ _ » 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  fur  feeble-minded;  salary.  S44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply,  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous 
employer  if  possible).  To  SUPERINTENDENT, 
I.etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  Work;  good 
driver:  greenhouses  establishment:  bouse  tv 
live  on  place.  CURT  TH1MM,  florist,,  Roslyu, 
L.  L,  N  V 

SI  NUDE  MAN  on  fruit,  poultry  farm;  must  be 
thoroughly  capable  handling  tennis  and  all 
farm  implements;  experience  in  pruning  vine¬ 
yards  orchards,  anil  spraying,  desirable;  able 
to  milk:  all  chores:  farm  on  Lake  Seneca.  10 
miles  to  Watkins;  village  one  mile;  year  round 
position:  7*ferencrs,  age,  nationality,  wages, 
past  experience,  In  first  letter.  Address  E. 
HOLT.  Valois,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  the  main 
products;  13  years'  <- pevienee,  Cornell  college 
I  raining;  understand  the*  business  thoroughly  in 
all  its  modern  features:  no  proposition  is  too 
large:  American:  age  35:  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  21*78,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ORCHA  RDIST — Open  fur  position:  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  single  young  man, 
school  anil  practical .  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  poultry  plant;  best,  references. 
ADVERTISER  2148.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  experienced  farmer,  tractor 
mail,  desires  position  as  working  foreman, 
April  1:  strict  abstainer;  references  exchanged: 
state  wages.  liOWARD  J.  ELLSWORTH, 
Seottsvilh*.  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  pouttryman,  single,  age  20.  Amer¬ 
ican;  willing  worker,  with  great  interest  in 
efficient  high  production;  experienced ;  good 
habits,  and  can  drive  to  marker  or  build  equip- 
iiicii t .  FRANK  II EGER,  Madison  St..  Carlsimlt, 
N.  J. _ _ 

FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  or  large  farm.  3S  years  old; 
small  family;  American:  Brutes*  ant ;  college 
graduate:  farm  bureau  manager  two  years:  man¬ 
aged  three  farms;  experienced  la  earing  for 
lawns  ami  roads  on  private  estate;  especially 
successful  with  crops,  purebred  stock  and  di¬ 
recting  melt;  a  good  permanent  place  preferred; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  2105.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  man.  American,  with  two  children. 

wants  position  on  poultry  farm  January  1: 
always  lived  on  farm  and  am  familiar '  with 
poultry;  not  afraid  o?  hard  work:  best  refer¬ 
ences  furnished,  C.  li.  STOKES,  Medford.  N.  J. 

NURSE  -  COMPANION  -  HOUSEKEEPER  would 
like  position  where  good  servliv  is  appreciat¬ 
ed;  perfectly  honest  ami  capable;  wotihi  like  t» 
bear  from  parties  desiring  such  service.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  21*12,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  reliable  man,  married 
or  single,  for  work  cat  general  farm,  RALPH 
W.  IIR1  NDAGE.  O.iktield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  housework 
in  country,  six  In  family;  must  he  neat  and 
dean  and  able  to  do  plain  cooking;  I  am  look¬ 
ing  more  for  a  congenial  wotrun  than  a  domes¬ 
tic,  and  offer  good  home  with  all  modern  con¬ 
venient  aid  $40  per  month.  MRS.  WILL  L. 
SMITH.  Katonah,  >\  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable,  steady  married  man  with 
some  poultry  experience  and  willingness  to 
work;  to  children;  wife  to  help  in  house;  family 
of  two;  cottage,  coal,  good  table,  good  treat¬ 
ment:  state  salary,  experience,  age  in  flrst  let¬ 
ter.  QUEKNSBURY  FARMS.  Toms  Riv.-r,  N.  J. 

WAN  TED — A  reliable,  experienced  orchard  mutt 
to  work  53  acres  on  shares;  must  have  A-l 
references  and  cash  enough  to  handle  It;  no 
hooze  or  cigarettes;  single  man  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  in  person  or  by  letter  to  MRS.  ELLA 
WILLIAMS,  B  >x  92.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

- 1 

WANTED — In  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  married 
man  for  general  farm  work  and  teamster; 
wages  $45  per  month,  house  nnd  privileges. 
Reply  with  references.  ADVERTISER  2177. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Exi>e|-  euced.  competent  middle-aged 
married  man  to  take  charge  of  our  poultry 
department  of  Utility  White  Leghorns:  good 
house  with  furnace  and  bath  supplied,  YATES 
FARMS,  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  Hue  toe* lice;  bouse,  garden,  coal, 
chickens,  etc.,  furnished:  steady  work;  refer- 
*  nces  required,  ADVERTISER  218)1.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WANTED  —  Married  poultry  man,  steady,  re¬ 
liable:  house,  fuel,  garden  furnished:  must 
board  oue  mnu:  1.500  layers  carried;  stab*  ug** 
and  wages  expected.  S.  P.  POULTRY  FARM, 
Silver  Hill,  Md..  Anncostin  Station.  Washing 
ton.  D.  C. 

GENERAL  FARM  WORK  —  Reliable  man  for 
.permanent  position,  January  1;  absolutely  no 
liquor  ,  sint**  age  and  wages.  JOHN  J.  GREEN 
R.  F.  I*.  1.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  single  man 
•  English):  Eastern  and  Western  experience; 
qualified  In  all  branches  of  farming,  vegetable 
gardening,  pruning  ami  spraying  small  fruits. 
Alfalfa  culture  am!  forage  crops,  or  will  take 
a  herdsman's  position  In  any  Best  class  h*-rd; 
ihoi'oiigbly  understand  balanced  rations  for  milk 
production  for  80-day  and  yearly  tests:  llrst- 
dass  hand  iu  fitting  for  show  ring,  good  calf 
raiser,  care  and  treatment  of  horses  ami  cattle 
in  ease  of  sickness;  understand  Babcock  test, 
all  separators,  good  milker  and  butter-maker; 
strictly  temperate;  no  tobacco;  references. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  2173.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  -Position  as  expert  general  and  test¬ 
ing  herdsman;  farm  born,  college  educated; 
five  years'  experience  with  *>ne  of  the  very  best 
Holstein  herds;  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2174.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUCCESSFUL  poaltryxuan  with  25  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  will  change  position;  special¬ 
ize.  eggs,  bruilers,  day  old  chicks,  turkeys  and 
pheasants;  married,  no,  children:  excellent  ref¬ 
erences:  six  years  on  his  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  211*9.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  caretaker  of 
country  properly;  15  years’  experience  on  my 
own  furm;  ref  erencea.  ADVERTISER  2171, 

cun*  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  ou  gentleman's  estate  by  single  American 
qualified  by  years  of  experience:  Brat-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2170,  care  Rural  News 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position,  farm  manager;  practical 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  farming,  handling 
of  help,  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  raising  of 
all  crops;  married;  no  children;  best  of  personal 
references;  20  years  in  present  place;  death  of 
owner  range  of  moving:  oi*cri  for  engagement  at 
any  time.  ADVERTISER  2179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  young,  single,  willing  worker. 

practical  experience  all  branches,  college 
training,  desires  position  mi  modern  plant:  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  2180.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  holiest,  siugle  man,  able  to  out  fire¬ 
wood.  do  odd  jobs  around  n  place:  good  home 
if  willing  t«  work  for  his  hoard  for  the  Winter; 
references.  IltiX  79.  Route  3  Danbury,  Putin. 

WANTED  Married  dairyman  for  small  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  on  private  estate;  must  he  good  dry 
hand  milker,  butter  maker,  strictly  ,  lean  in 
•  Very  way;  prefer  iniddle.nged  Protestant,  with 
a  son  old  enough  iu  work;  cottage,  with  modern 
conveniences,  light,  coal,  milk  provided;  state 
fully  your  experience,  with  references  and  wage 
expected  and  when  at  liberty  ADVERTISER 
21S9,  <nre  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKER  ami  herdsman  wanted:  single  man. 

not  under  3fi  years  ns  thoroughly  experienced 
dry  and  full  hand  milker  nnd  cowman;  must  be 
neat,  willing,  fond  of  cows  and  not  afraid  of 
v<  rk :  n<  farm  work  required;  state  experience, 
ace.  nationality  and  references:  wages  $70.  sin¬ 
gle  rot  on  ami  board,  ADVERTISER  2202.  care 
Rural  New  -Ticker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  a  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  where  he  can  learn  auto  trucking  or 
poultry.  NORMAN  KELLY,  Millington,  Conn. 

WANTED-  Position  by  young  competent  Ameri¬ 
can  man  in  creamery  or  dairy;  can  furnish 
l»-st  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2184.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker, 

POULT  It  YMAN.  --ingle.  American,  thoroughly 
experienced  In  all  branches  of  the  weak,  d** 
sires  position  on  up-tu  date  commercial  or  pri 
vate  plant:  competent  to  take  full  charge;  \2 
years’  practical  experience;  can  furnish  refer¬ 
ence*  from  previous  employer*  as  to  ehuraeter 
and  ability:  kindly  state  full  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  2182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  married,  wants  position  for  both 
ou  private  place;  age  40  years;  has  no  chil¬ 
dren:  10  years'  experience;  ran  furnish  refer¬ 
ences:  Dutch;  please  state  wages  in  firsi  letter. 
Address  R.  T.  D1J  WILDE,  Liverpool,  N,  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  10  years’ 
successful  work,  all  brunches,  seeks  position, 
eniniiiercin.  or  private  estate:  three  years  on 
George  W.  Perkins’  estate.  Rlverdale.  N.  Y.: 
best  of  references.  A.  J.  HUDSON,  Homestead 
Farm,  Newtown,  Conn, 

YOUNG  experienced  farmer  wants  a  general  or 
fruit  fa rm  on  shares  or  for  **ash :  Hudson 
River  Valley  preferred;  give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2185,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  refined,  well-bred 
widow  (45) :  economical  manager,  excellent 
cook,  cheerful  disposition;  in  country  gentle¬ 
man's  *.r  motherless  home:  references:  slate  de¬ 
tails.  salary.  ADVERTISER  2195,  can*  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MECHANIC  —  Carpenter,  wheelright, 
blacksmith,  pipe  fitter,  repair  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  ready  January  1.  ADVERTISER  2203. 
can*  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Married,  experienced  in  egg 
production,  incubating  and  brooding,  also  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  ready  for  engagement;  salary  and 
percentage.  ADVERTISER  2204,  c-nre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SOME  ONE  has  an  unprofitable  rarTi*  they  would 
like  to  have  developed  into  a  paying  dairy  nr 
poultry  farm  (or  both)  by  an  experienced  llp- 
lo-dnte  manager  on  salary  and  percentage  basis. 
Who  is  it?  ADVERTISER  2205.  car.*  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FATHER  and  s**n,  both  married,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  father  lifelong  experience  with  stock, 
orchard  and  general  farming:  son  years  **f  ex¬ 
perience  *iii  large  commercial  poultry  farms; 
would  prefer  a  two-man  place  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut:  only  oue  house,  with  usual  privi¬ 
leges,  needed:  best  of  references  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2197.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIRED  MAN  wants  Job  on  farm:  young  and  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  hand.  LKETE  IVES,  West 
Cornwall,  I’onn. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  in  an.  married,  well-edu¬ 
cated.  competent,  incubator  and  brooder  man. 
seeks  position,  commercial  or  private  place:  flue 
record  raising  chicks  and  producing  eggs;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2199  carp  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER  SUPERINTENDENT  —  20  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches:  14  years 
last  position;  personal  reference;  married;  open 
for  engagement.  E.  D..  205  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

YOUNG  LADY  would  like  active  out  of  door 
work;  experienced  automobile,  truck  and  tr 
tor  driver:  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  2194, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent :  life  experience  in  g**n- 
eral  farming;  agricultural  college  training;  *-x- 
perieuoed  in  management  of  large  commercial 
farm  and  private  estate-,  best  of  references; 
American:  single;  age  47:  family  consists  of 
mother  aud  self:  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  BOX  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Oonn. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  refined  woman  .*n  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  assist  with  outside  work :  per¬ 
fectly  healthy :  excellent  references:  vicinity 
Syracuse:  no  housework:  live  with  fami'y. 
ADVERTISER  2192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (20)  Would  like  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  learn  the  business;  moderate 
wages.  WILLIAM  M.  MoLEXNAN,  205  East 
Kennedy  Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

LADY,  with  some  poultry,  wishes  position  on 
farm  where  she  can  bring  same  and  carry  on 
business  next  Spring.  ADVERTISER  2187.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

DAIRY — Stilly  equipped;  2S  cows;  milk  at  door 
7  tie:  commuting  distance  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  10  miles:  stone  road:  173  acres;  priced  to 
sfdl  on  buyer’s  terms.  ADVERTISER  213$.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  DAIRY  country  place;  204  acres; 

will  divide;  near  Philadelphia;  Lincoln  High¬ 
way;  including  stock,  crops,  complete  equip¬ 
ment;  under  half  above  price;  appraisal  build¬ 
ings  three  Houses,  barn-,  silo,  exceeds  price; 
$35.i*0O;  references;  photographs,  J.  M.  WAT¬ 
KINS,  owner,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm:  near  station; 

one  of  the  best  location  in  Vineland  tract:  all 
improvements.  Further  details,  write  LOCK 
BOX  135.  South  Vineland.  N,  J. 

TWO  Montour  County,  l*a.,  farms,  78  and  110 
a*  res.  compact  plot,  for  sale,  or  rent  on 
shares,  separately  or  together:  set  buildings 
each  place.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER,  Room  4.  832  Pine  St..  Williams 
port,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  on  good  road,  five 
miles  from  Schenectady.  S-room  house,  bams, 
granary.  h**g  house,  stock,  crops,  equipment; 
price,  90,000,  part  down.  C.  M.  FREEMAN, 
K.  I).  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WHO  KNOWS  A  GOOD  FARM  when  lie  sees  it? 

I  have  one  and  can  prove  it.  Who  want*  it. 
cheap  for  cash ?  ADVERTISER  2104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

F*>R  SALE — 17$  ncr^s:  25  miles  west  Rochester. 

N.  Y.;  extra  good  farm;  buildings  worth 
$17,000;  two  h* -uses;  15  acres  young  fruit:  price 
$20,000;  $4. IKK)  down:  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
21)10.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  large  house,  small  acreage. 
State  road,  within  100  miles  New  York  City; 
reference  given.  BOX  337,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  Putnam  county,  8t5-acre  farm; 

fertile,  well  watered;  apple  and  peach  or¬ 

chard.  plenty  other  fruits;  13-room  house,  baru, 
wagon  house  and  granary,  icehouse,  hen  roost*, 
etc.:  near  large  Summer  resorts;  buildings  in 
good  condition:  $7,000.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER 
2173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

_ r  •  ■ 

FOR  SALE — Track  and  poultry  farm,  over  30 
acres;  stock,  crops  and  equipment:  good  build¬ 
ings:  Central  Jersey;  resort  markets:  near 

school  and  railroad;  terms.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  21*!8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - t 

WANTED — For  next  Spring,  modern  farm  of 
300  acres,  on  shares,  with  machinery  and 

stork;  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
ADVERTISER  2172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  up  2*)  acres  and  up.  suitable 
for  poultry;  plenty  water,  woodlot:  prefer 
eastern  Hudson  River  section,  within  60  miles 
front  New  York,  on  or  near  State  road  ami 

station:  no  agents.  Please  send  full  particulars 
to  J.  STERLING,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 

FOR  SALK — Two  lots,  Pleasantvttle  Terra-e. 

N.  ,T.,  near  Atlantic  City.  Address  BOX  23, 
Old  town,  Md. 

WANTED — From  3  to  15  acres  of  good  farm 
land:  State  road .  near  Paterson,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  217$  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SACRIFICE — 74-acre  farm:  11-room  house;  10 
good  outbuildings.;  only  $1,200  cash:  price 
$3,900;  plenty  fruit;  or  with  stock,  crops,  tools, 
cash  $2.300 ;  price  $5,000.  BOX  124,  R.  3, 
Saugerties.  X.  Y. 

OWNER  ”Mt.  Granview  Orchards,”  Waynes¬ 
boro.  Va..  must  sell  or  Ipase  same:  farming, 
poultry,  fruit:  none  finer;  richest  county;  terms 
easy.  CHARLES  E.  BECK,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Wuyuesboro,  Va. 

WANTED — A  five  or  six-room  house,  with  six 
to  Di  ai*res;  near  a  bodv  of  water:  all  cash 
for  a  bargain  ADVERTISER  2170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 2)i  acres  tillable.  IS  acre* 
good  woodland;  in  Cumberland  County.  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  fine  soil:  trucking  section; 
grow*  anything;  comfortable  frame  farmhouse. 
10  rooms:  barn,  wagon  shed,  etc.;  oil  main  auto 
highway:  motor  bases  run  by  the  door;  gas  and 
electric  light;  half  mile  io  village  1 1,1001.  rail¬ 
road  station,  churches,  schools  and  stores;  a 
variety  of  fruit  and  lot  voting  trees  coming  on; 
terms  $3,500  cash.  FRANK.  G.  SILVERS, 
owner,  Newport.  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  OH  SALE— 70-acre  level  loam  farm: 

1 ' i  miles  from  depot:  near  New  York  and 
Bridgeport  markets;  suitable  potatoes  and  cauli¬ 
flower  or  anything;  plenty  of  fruit.  ARTHUR 
I.OPEK.  Port  Jefferson.  L.  L.  X.  Y. 

FEED  MILL — Doing  large  business :  in  big  dairy 
and  poultry  section:  nearest  mill  or  feed 
store  six  miles:  permanent  water  power:  feed 
grinder,  buckwheat  and  graham  flour  mills,  two 
improved  water  wheels;  new  fireproof  ware¬ 
house:  mill,  three-story,  excellently  built  ::ud 
in  good  repair:  stock  t*>  ir venmry  at  market. 
ADVERTISER  2183.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

AN  EXPERIENCED  praetical  farmer  wishes  to 
connect  with  owner  who  has  for  sale  a  one- 
man  farm.  50  to  GO  acres  (more  or  less),  with 
plenty  of  fruit  ns  a  side  linp.  Address  LOUIS 
KRAMER.  West  Camp.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm:  level,  fertile 
land:  excellent  buildings;  near  market;  valu¬ 
able  timber  and  wood:  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  21*1.  *;*r**  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  per  year  sevpn-room  farm¬ 
house,  with  sonic  land  New  York  or  Con¬ 
necticut.  where  tliere's  plenty  of  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20- ACRE  FARM — Two-story  house:  fruit,  wood, 
water:  near  towns:  fine  location:  price  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  2190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Gentleman’s  commuter’s  home. 

beautiful  bungalow,  eight  rooms,  improve¬ 

ments;  11  a*res:  fanner's  house,  outbuildings: 
apple  orchards  pay  expenses:  50  minutes  fr*un 
Broadway;  high  elevation:  express  service; 

••quipped  with  all  up-to-date  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2200.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  7)K)-acre  farm  nnd  master's 
12-toora  house,  completely  furnished,  all  to  he 
sacrificed  to  thp  right  party  assuming  a  three- 
year  lease  on  all  or  portion  of  the  farm:  a  mag¬ 
nificent.  proposition  requiring  about  $10,000;  farm 
located  35  trifles  out.  Jersey:  buildings  modern 
throughout:  conditions  Ideal.  Address  ADVER¬ 

TISER  2201.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  —  HK>  acres;  guod  soil,  pasture,  plenty 
wood:  seven-room  house:  henhouse;  beautiful 
new  barn,  accommodates  30  cows;  located  near 
Norwich,  N.  Y.:  only  $l.sd():  hair  cash:  balance 
easy  terms  Owner,  ADVERTISER  21  OS.  .are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 

FARM — 110  acres:  10-room  house;  ideal  Summer 
home,  boarders  ur  dnirv;  brooks  springs, 

wood.  Details,  n.  s.  McPherson,  r.  d., 

Chatham.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  plant  and  fruit  farm: 

owing  to  other  interests  owner  will  sacrifice 
an  up-to-date  poultry  plant;  electrically  equipped 
poultry  houses :  established  local  and  parcel  post 
trade:  a  good  Income  right  from  the  start:  buy 
now  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  next  four 
months’  business,  which  is  the  best  of  the  year; 
stack  a  ml  equipment  included.  Particulars  from 
F.  C;  ROSENTHAL,  Box  2S1.  Huntington.  L.  L. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — High-class  farm.  Western 
New  York.  17**  acres,  two  sets  fin**  buildings, 
for  house  or  Income  property,  any  city  or  largo 
village:  I  am  owner:  retiring  account  ill  health. 
Address  ADVERTISER  21G7,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FDR  SAT.E  —  55  acres  rich  farm  bind,  near 
Kingston.  X.  Y.;  good  buildings  and  water: 
•ill  improvements,  Including  electricity:  well 
worth  Inspection.  Particulars  from  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2191.  .-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Poultry  farm,  to  rent,  with  option  »*  I  N  ERAI,  STORE — North  Central  Ohio,  in  vil- 
**f  buying:  about  $  acres  or  more:  capacity  of  surrounded  by  rich  farming  .*nin- 

1 .500  layers;  rent  must  he  reasonable;  full  de-  unmify ;  owe  mile  fr**m  consolidated  high  school: 

tails  first  letter;  experienced  poultrvrnan.  A*l-  store  room  24x00x10,  with  electric  'iglirs  and 

dress  EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR.  Yauirt  Farms,  furnace;  this  store  is  tin*  only  store  lu  village 

Xapanoch.  N.  Y.  f""’  ts  doing  the  largest  business  of  an>  country 

-  store  in  comity.  Make  inquiry  through  ADVER- 

POFLTRYM AN,  single,  wishes  to  buy  poultry  TISKR  2188.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

farm  in  partnership  with  young  man  exper- - 

tcnceil  in  same  line.  A.  LEVIN,  Gurncrvlllc, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  suitable  for  poultry,  10  to  20 
acres,  within  35  miles  of  New  York;  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  A.  LEVIN,  Garnerville, 

N.  Y. 


ONE  AGUE  THICKEN  FARM  Near  Metncheti, 
N  J.:  six-room  dwelling,  improvements;  fruit 
in  abundance:  garages,  laundry  house,  -hicken 
houses,  barn:  10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania 
station  and  fast  line,  five  minutes  to  buses  and 
f.d’evs.  F**r  particulars  write  **wuer,  J. 
TOITE  HANSEN  Perth  Amboy.  X.  Y. 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  hone v  in  CO-lb.  cans, 
$7.50:  buckwheat,  $6.50:  o.  b.  G.  AY. 

RELOEN.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1480 . 


Made  in  All  Styles 
Breechingless  i 
Side  Backer 
Express  etc 


It  has  been  eight 
years  since  I  in¬ 
vented  the  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Har¬ 
ness.  Today 
there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied 
users  in  every 
state  in  theUnion 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 


VTWKER  KUOE 
AKCMOREO  TO  METAL 

IWWGOfBUHD _ 

CANT  Pat  OUT 


My  New  Harness  Book 

c  Roarltr  Send  for  Your  Copy 
“  rveauy  Today— Post  Yourself 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness 

The  World’s  Strongest  Harness 

Users  say  the  leather  in  Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  ever  saw  in 
harness.  It  is  old-fashioned,  bark-tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide 
leather.  A  test  made  in  a  scientific  laboratory  proved  that  a  Walsh  1  JHs 
inch  breeching  strap  holds  over  1 100  pounds.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  in  it  breaks  at  about  350  pounds  pull.  When  you  consider  that  ordinary 
harness  has  68  buckles,  and  Walsh  Harness  none,  you’ll  understand  why  my 
harness  does  away  with  repairs  and  outwears  two  sets  of  buckle  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  makes  dinary  buckle  harness  where  ring  fric- 

harness  wear  out  before  it  should.  Ex-  tion  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 

amine  your  old  harness  and  you’ll  find  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in 

where  rings  have  worn  the  straps  at  two.  Many  other  advantages  are  ex- 

the  ends.  There  are  270  places  on  an  or-  plained  in  the  free  book.  Write  tor  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations,  Agri-  has  buckle  harness  beat  a  mile.” 
cultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thousands  Mf  £  £  Ward>  Seneca  Fans>  Wis  wys; 
of  users  m  every  stiitc.  no  pnusc  trie  <<t  t  j  u  <n  'pi 

Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took  Have  used  Harness  over  40  years.  The 

First  Prize  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in  Walsh  1S  the  best  yet- 
1921  and  1922.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville, 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  it  skidding  logs 

bought  his  first  Walsh  Harness  five  years  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think 

ago  and  bought  three  more  sets  since  enough  of  it  that  I  will  order  another  set 

for  his  other  teams.  He  says:  “Walsh  in  the  Spring.  ’ 


Greatest  Advance  in  Harness 
Making 

Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
better-looking,  handier,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
fitting  hames,  adjustable  strap 
holder — the  harder  the  pull,  the 
tighter  it  holds — renewable  spring 
snaps  and  many  other  advantages 
explained  in  my  free  book.  The 
Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
horse  perfectly.  And  remember 
that  Walsh  Harness  actually  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  because 
it  does  away  with  repair  expense, 
and  lasts  longer. 


Before  You  Buy  Harness 

Post  yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness  which  has  three 
times  the  strengthpf  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be 
made  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles — how  much  better  looking 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way. 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days. 
Send  no  Money.  If  it  is  not  all  that 
I  claim,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 
No  obligation  on  your  part.  Write 
for  the  free  book  today. 


Easy  Adjustments  Hamlss 

can  be  adjusted  from  large  team  to  small  team 
in  ten  minutes  and  fit  perfectly. 


Oval-shaped  Ferrule 
can’t  turn — prevents 
wear  from  bolt. 


All  metal  parts  rust¬ 
proof  galvanized. 


S<?<*  Mow  Suckles  y 
Weaken  and  TearStrapSy 


Only  the  back — the  best  part  of  hidi 
used  in  Walsh  Harness. 


This  part  of  hide  not  good  enough 
for  Walsh  Harness. 


n<<oli4-ir  Only  strongest  part  of  hide 

v/uaiicy  js  used.  High-grade,  bark- 
tanned,  packers’  Northern  steer  hide  leather. 


B UCKLES 
weaken  the 
straps  and 
cause  your 
harness  to 
break  long  be¬ 
fore  it  has  served 
its  time.  Walsh 
Harness  has  no 
buckles. 

RINGS  Wear  the 
straps  in  two  at 
the  edges  by  fric¬ 
tion.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  rings 
to  cause  > 

friction. 


’dee  How  Rings 
Wear  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  | harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

n;  TnJow  My  free  harness  book  of  farmers  think  about  it.  We  have  a 
write  lOUay.  wjij  g;ve  you  many  plan  whereby  you  can  make  money 
wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neigh- 
information  on  harness— tells  all  about  the  bors.  There's  a  copy  ready  for  you— 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — what  hundreds  Write  Today. 


Cfron  r-i-  L.  From  photograph  of  an 
actual  test  made  for  U.  S. 
Army  Officers.  One  of  our  regular  Walsh  side 
straps  holding  seven  men  in  air,  and  the  Walsh 
strap  holder  did  not  slip  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  same  strap  with  buckle  in  it  broke  with 
three  men.  Get  Free  Book  for  complete  details. 
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Full  Strength  of  Every  Strap 

I  have  used  a  Walsh.  No-Buckle  Harness  for 
the  past  year,  and  it  has  proven  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  Every  strap  delivers  full 
strength,  as  there  are  no  buckles  or  rings  to 
wear  or  cut  the  leather.  Therefore,  the  Walsh 
will  wear  longer  than  three  ordinary  buckle 
harness.  The  take-up  adjustments  of  the  Walsh 
Harness  are  very  simple  and  absolutely  slip- 
proof.  It  is  one  of  the  best  purchases  I  ever 
made  and  would  use  no  other  kind  of  harness. 
— George  Elmer,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


Not  a  Cent  For  Repairs 

I  purchased  a  Walsh  No-Buckle  about  two 
years  ago  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 
I  regard  its  greatest  advantage  over  the  ordi¬ 
nary  buckle  harness  by  the  elimination  of  fric¬ 
tion  with  t lie  absence  of  rings,  buckles,  and  the 
holes  in  straps.  This  harness  is  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  type,  as  the  weaknesses  of  other 
harness  are  not  apparent  in  this.  With  two 
years’  use  I  have  not  paid  one  cent  for  repairs 
on  any  portion  of  the  harness.  —  It.  I).  white. 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


Best  Harness  in  the  State 

I  have  used  the  Walsh  Harness  for  one  year, 
and  it  lias  giveu  satisfaction  in  every  way. 
The  Walsh  Harness  is  the  most  durable,  and 
the  best  harness  I  ever  used,  and  my  neighbors 
say  it  is  the  best  harness  in  this  part  of  the 
State.*  I  think  I  have  given  my  harness  a  great 
test,  as  I  used  it  in  the  lumber  woods,  skidding 
logs  all  summer,  and  there  has  never  any  part 
of  it  given  out. — J.  W.  Hogers,  Route  No.  4, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Not  Least  Sign  of  Wear 

I  have  had  my  Walsh  Harness  for  nine 
months,  and  have  put  it  to  some  very  hard 
tests.  It  does  not  show  the  least  wear  on  any 
part.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it.  It  is 
so  much  easier  than  the  old-style  harness  to  put 
on,  to  take  up,  or  change  at  any  time.  My 
neighbors  say  when  they  need  a  new  harness,  ‘ 
it  will  be  a  Walsh,  and  I  am  sure  mine  will 
never  be  any  other  than  a  Walsh  if  I  need 
another  harness. — Stephen  Carson,  Box  211, 
Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  our  side-backer  harness  which  is  proving 
so  popular  with  New  York  and  other  Eastern  farmers.  Scores  of  enthusiastic 
testimonials  which  we  are  receiving  from  the  Eastern  States,  mention 
this  particular  type  of  harness  as  being  especially  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Eastern  farmer. — WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Further  Discussion  of  Rural  School  Problem 

The  Proposed  New  Law 


Regarding  the  proposed  school  law  in  New  York 
State,  when  is  the  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture?  Are  the  people  to  vote  upon  it?  If  so.  how  and 
when?  If  the  districts  are  to  remain  as  at  present,  and 
the  older  children  from  the  various  districts  are  to  be 
“pooled"  and  carried  to  community  centers,  who  is  to 
bear  the  expense  of  transportation?  In  the  .summary  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  there  is  nothing  said 
about  the  manner  of  getting  these  eluldren  to  community 
centers  every  morning,  which  would  be  a  great  obstacle 
in  many  localities  if  done  collectively.  Are  not  the  main 
facts  iu  the  new  law  as  suggested  by  the  Committee  ef 
Twenty-one  practically  the  same  as  those  contained  iu 
the  township  law.  repealed  a  few  years  ago?  i. 

New  York. 

Ills  question  is  one  tlnut  lias  fre¬ 
quently  been  raised  iti  meetings  iu 
which  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty -one  has  heen  tinder  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  limits  of  a  reply  such 
as  this  will  not  permit  of  a  complete 
statement  of  differences,  but  it  does  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  point  out  the  most  important  ones.  Iu  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  these  differences  are: 

SI  ATE  AID. — 1.  A  fairer  basis  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  id'  State  aid.  The  township  law  made  provision 
for  a  larger  local  unit  of  administration  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  hut  it  loft  State  aid  on  the  same  basis  as  it  had 
previously  heen.  It  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  farming  community  lias  a-  special  burdeu  placed  on 
it  in  the  support  of  schools,  because  the  conditions 
under  (which  farming  is  conducted  make  it  necessary 
for  people  to  spread  bver  a  relatively  large  territory. 


When  pupils  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area 
it  costs  more  to  provide  schools  than  it  does  when 
there  is  'a  relatively  compact  population,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  cities  and  villages.  The  committee  lidlds 
the  view  that  the  farmer  should  not  be  subjected  to 
an  extra  burden  in  providing  schools  for  his  children 
as  a  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  conducted.  State  aid  should  be  distri¬ 
buted  with  a  recognition  of  the  handicap  under 
which  rural  communities  work  providing  education 
for  their  children. 

TAX  RATES. — The  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  recognize  the-  fact  that  there  is  great  varia¬ 
tion  iu  the  wealth  of  different  communities  and 
therefore  pronounced  difference  in  their  ability  to 
provide  schools.  As  a  result  some  communities  have 
to  rax  themselves  at  excessive  rates  to  provide  school 
facilities  that  are  no  better  than- others  are  able  to 
obtain  with  a  relatively  small  tax.  Since  schools 
are  required  of  every  community  at  least  up  to  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  standards  the  State  should  place  its 
financial  assistance  on  such  a  basis  that  all  com¬ 
munities  will  have  to  bear  approximately  the  same 
tax  rate  for  the  same  school  facilities.  The  studies 
made  by  the  committee  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  variation  among  communities  of  the  same 
wealth  in  the  extent  to  which  they  wished  to  tax 
themselves  for  schools.  In  providing  State  aid  it 
seems  desirable  to  recognize  the  variations  in  local 


interest  iu  education  by  granting  more  assistance  to 
those  districts  that  are  anxious  to  go  beyond  pro¬ 
viding  the  minimum  school  facilities  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

FAVORING  POORER  COMMUNITIES.— The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  recognizes  the 
handicap  of  the  country  districts  in  providing 
schools,  their  variations  in  wealth,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  desire  to  provide  schools,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  these  should  be  given  consideration  in 
the  distribution  of  State  aid.  There  was  no  such 
provision  iu  the  township  act.  In  addition,  the 
financial  recommendations  include  suggestions  for 
State  aid.  for  major  repairs  on  existing  buildings 
and  for  the  creation  of  new  buildings,  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  State  to  vary  with  the 
wealth  per  teacher  in  the  communities,  the  poorer 
communities  to  be  given  more  assistance  than  the 
wealthier  ones.  It  is  also  suggested  that  since  the 
position  is  so  difficult  that  the  State  make  a  direct 
grant  of  $20  per  month  to  a  teacher  of  superior 
training  and  successful  experience  who  works  in  the 
one-room  school.  This  grant  would  be  beyond  the 
amount  paid  by  the  community  and  would  not  be  a 
charge  upon  it. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ORGANIZATION.— 2.  There 
are  marked  differences  in  the  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  as  compared  with  the  one  established  under  the 
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township  law,  Some  of  these  differences  are: 

a.  In  the  county  unit  that  is  proposed  by  the 
committee  there  wmikl  he  a  representative  from  each 
district  on  the  boa*‘d  of  education,  ruder  the  town¬ 
ship  law  there  was  no  provision  for  such  representa¬ 
tion. 

b.  The  committee's  recommendations  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  consolidation  of  schools  except  on 
the  basis  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  in  each 
district  affected  by  a  proposed  consolidation.  The 
board  of  education  had  the  power  to  bring  about 
consolidation  of  schools  under  the  township  law. 

c.  The  township  law  left  the  supervisory  districts 
they  were.  The  committee's  report  recommends 

that  they  he  strengthened,  and  that  the  people  be 
represented  by  a  board  of  education  in  each  super¬ 
visory  district,  this  board  to  elect  the  superintendent 
and  to  be  associated  with  him  in  determining  poli¬ 
cies  relating  to  schools  as  the  board  of  education 
does  in  a  union  free  school  district. 

d.  The  committee  believes  that  the  development 
of  a  stronger  and  more  effective  supervisory  district 
is  important,  as  is  the  formation  of  a  larger  local 
unit.  These  two  changes  will  make  possible  decen¬ 
tralization  of  responsibility  in  many  directions  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  present  cen¬ 
tralization  results  in  decided  loss  of  local  interest 
and  initiative  in  schools.  The  formation  of  a  strong 
supervisory  unit  will  give  a  greater  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility  to  the  school  system,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  more  completely  adjust  it  to  local  needs. 

e.  A  more  definite  organization  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  for  co-operating  with  local 
communities  in  the  development  of  their  schools.  It 
seems  to  the  committee  that  there  is  opportunity  for 
a  more  adequate  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
rural  education  than  they  have  sometimes  received, 
and  it  has  suggested  an  organization  that  it  believes 
will  attain  this  end. 

OTHER  DIFFERENCES. — While  these  financial 
and  administrative  points  cover  most  of  the  main 
differences  between  the  township  law  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  there  arc  other  important  differ¬ 
ences  dealing  with  preparation  of  teachers,  courses 
of  study  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children, 
the  regents  examination  system  and  more  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  committee  has  made 
no  final  decision  regarding  the  time  when  a  Dill  will 
t  o  presented  to  the  Legislature.  That  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  attitude  of  farm  people.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Whether  or  not  the  people  vote  on 
it  would  he  determined  by  the  Legislature.  The 
committee  has  no  authority  or  no  means  by  which  to 
submit  it  to  a  Slate-wide  vote.  The  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  transportation  of  pupils 
should  be  at  public  expense,  with  State  aid  to  assist 
the  local 'Communities.  The  means  of  meeting  the 
transportation  problem  for  the  older  pupils  would 
necessarily  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  It 
would  be  handled  largely  by  means  of  the  electric 
and  steam  roads,  and  public  busses  in  some  places. 
In  others  it  would  he  practicable  to  provide  busses 
for  transportation  to  schools  and  in  still  others  there 
might  be  financial  assistance  to  isolated  homes  that 
provide  their  own  transportation. 

GEOBGE  A.  WORKS. 

Chairman  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 

There  Is  No  Rural  School  Problem 

A  WORKING  INSTITUTION.— Why  all  this  fuss 
and  feathers  over  the  “rural  school  problem?” 
There  is  no  “rural  school  problem."  Of  all  American 
institutions  the  little  red  schoolhouse  has  given  the 
Pest  account  of  itself.  Neither  is  it  an  outgrown  and 
effete  institution.  It  is  doing  better  work  today  than 
ever  before.  Its  product  will  grade  proportionately 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  primary  school.  Con¬ 
trary  to  common  impression,  small  rural  registration 
means  better  school  work.  Let  .mo  repeat  this  and 
write  k  large.  It  is  not  well  understood.  The 
potential  efficiency  of  the  rural  school  ix  inversely 
proportionately  to  Ihe  number  of  pupil*  reyistered 
and  attending.  The  rural  school  just  begins  to  find 
itself  at  the  point  where  the  reformers  (?)  and 
pedagogical  doctors  would  obliterate  it  and  merge 
its  handful  of  pupils  with  the  conglomerate  mass 
attending  the  town  school. 

PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. — IIow  do  I  know 
this?  Because  I  have  spent  several  years  of  mv  life 
iii  elementary  and  high  school  work  and  because  for 
-ix  years  I  had  the  supervision  of  SO  rural  schools 
in  one  of  the  commissioned  districts  of  New  Aork 
State.  As  a  further  qualification  for  discussing  some 
phases  of  this  subject  J  may  incidentally  add  that 
ill  present  I  am  paying  taxes  in  four  rural  school 
districts  and  one  high  school  district.  At  the  time  I 
became  commissioner  the  State  superintendent  was 
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thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  no  school  with 
fewer  than  10  pupils  had  a  right  to  exist,  and  I  nat¬ 
urally  became  inoculated  with  the  same  notion,  I 
firmly  intended  to  find  some  way  to  wipe  out  every 
small  school  in  my  district.  I  had  not  gone  very 
far,  however,  when  I  changed  my  mind  most  radi¬ 
cally.  1  might  write  pages  giving  my  reasons  for 
this,  but  let  this  one  instance  sullice.  When  I  was 
asked  to  help  make  up  a  rural  school  exhibit  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  I  found  the  best,  work  in  my 
10  smallest  schools. 

A  FINE  EXHIBIT. — One  of  these  sent  in  papers  in 
first  and  second-year  English,  first  and  second-year 
Latin,  botany,  geology,  algebra  and  geometry.  These 
papers  not  only  were  written  like  copper  plate,  but 
they  showed  such  intimate  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  as  is  seldom  attained  by  students  of  these 
branches.  One  <>f  the  pupils  practically  finished  her 
high  school  couise  in  this  school,  going  down  to  the 
neighboring  high  school  for  her  regents  examina¬ 
tions.  These  results  were  possible,  first,  because  of 
Ihe  splendid  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed: 
second,  because  of  the  small  registration  (note  this) 
which  s<  Idem  exceeded  four.  The  schoolhouse  was 
a  poorly-equipped,  ramshackle  affair  located  upon  a 
mountain-like  hill,  in  a  God-forsaken  locality.  The 
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district  bad  been  annulled  by  my  predecessor,  but 
the  school  was  being  run  as  a  branch  school  by  the 
consolidated  district. 

WAS  IT  WASTEFUL? — A  wicked  waste  of  money, 
say  the  wise  ones,  to  maintain  so  small  a  school. 
Let  us  see.  The  farmer’s  constant  struggle  is  “to 
make  income  meet  expense,*'  and  he  will  always  he 
mightily  interested  in  a  cheaper  way.  Nevertheless 
lie  is  doomed  to  disappointment  when  he  investigates 
the  transportation  proposition,  for  lie  almost  invar¬ 
iably  finds  that  it  costs  more  for  transport  lhan  it 
does  to  hire  a  teacher  and  run  his  own  school.  More¬ 
over.  it  is  much  easier  to  secure  a  competent  teacher 
than  it  is  to  find  a  driver  competent  and  willing  to 
care  for  the  health,  safety  and  morals  of  his  charges. 
Besides,  the  school  runs  with  much  less  friction  and 
attention  than  the  bus  line.  One  who  has  ever  paid 
taxes  toward  building  and  maintaining  a  modern 
town  school  will  appreciate  the  irony  of  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  moving  to  town  would  he  a  good  way 
to  lessen  taxes. 

EXISTING  PROBLEMS.— Now  when  I  said  there 
is  no  rural  school  problem,  1  did  not  say  there  are 
no  rural  school  problems.  There  are  many  of  them. 
First,  the  teacher.  A  schoolhouse,  however  well 
equipped,  is  not  a  school,  as  some  seem  to  think.  A 
school  is  a  teacher  and  one  or  more  pupils,  and  the 
school  will  la*  good  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher.  Why  do  the  best  teachers  refuse  rural 
school  work?  For  three  principal  reasons.  First, 
unsatisfactory  home  life — no  suitable  place  for  prep¬ 
aration  or  relaxation.  This  might  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  sonic  sort,  of  teaeheruge,  built  pre¬ 
ferably  in  connection  with  the  schoolroom.  Second, 
wages  are  too  low  comparatively.  Third,  but  not 
least,  a  too  prevalent  and  mischievous  sentiment 
that  somehow  the  rural  teacher  is  an  inferior  per¬ 
son  doing  inferior  work  in  schools  that  really  have 
no  right  to  exist,  and  so  too  often  the  teacher  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  apology  for  being 
found  in  a  rural  school,  and  if  the  school  was  very 
small  the  apology  was  apt  to  be  abject.  This  senti¬ 
ment  can  and  must  be  changed  Our  second  problem 
is  supervision.  It  is  one  of  the  incongruities  of  the 


practical  working  of  our  school  system,  that  schools 
provided  with  adequate  supervision  usually  insist 
upon  experienced  and  successful  teachers,  while  the 
young  teacher  is  practically  forced  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  rural  schools,  with  little  or  no  super¬ 
vision. 

RURAL  SUPERINTENDENTS.  —  Those  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  have  usually  been 
earnest,  hard-working  men.  doing  a  wonderful 
amount  of  good  under  serious  handicaps,  but  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  for  many  years  the  oltice  was  a 
political  sop  thrown  to  “heelers"  or  those  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  securing  nominations  to  “higher  "  offices.  The 
office  has  also  been  made  something  of  a  department 
clerkship,  and  it  is  still  burdened  with  much  clerical 
work,  and  faced  with  much  more  that  ought  to  he 
done.  An  adequate  allowance  should  he*  made  for 
clerical  assistance  and  the  superintendent  freed  for 
supervisory  work.* 

FINANCES. — Our  third  problem  is  financial.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  taxes  have  quadrupled  without  cor¬ 
responding  improvements.  Doubtless  a  larger  tax 
unit  (preferably  the  State)  should  be  established. 
The  problem  of  local  administration  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  ns  some  imagine  There  is  doubtless  room 
for  much  improvement,  hut  with  proper  supervision 
we  can  get  along  very  well  ns  we  are.  Compared 
with  the  antics  of  some  town  school  boards,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  average  rural  trustee  would  ap¬ 
pear  quite  safe  and  sane, 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL.— I  am  not  list¬ 
ing  the  rural  course  of  study  as  a  problem,  because 
it  is  reasonably  satisfactory  as  it  stands.  There  is 
no  danger  of  educating  the  boy  away  from  the  farm 
so  long  as  he  can  be  shown  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
prosperity  by  remaining  at  home.  But  so  long  as 
the  present  deplorable  conditions  obtain,  it  would 
he  mighty  pour  schooling  that  did  not  prepare  the 
farm  hoy  for  some  other  work.  The  rural  districts 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  or  assistance  for  im¬ 
proving  their  schools,  but  those  interested  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  live,  go¬ 
ing  concern,  and  that  we  have  no  idea  of  submerg¬ 
ing  our  schools  in  any  form  of  consolidation  what¬ 
ever.  Consolidation  may  he  necessary  in  wide,  open 
spaces,  in  order  lo  provide  available  high  school  ad¬ 
vantages.  but  in  New  York  State  there  is  no  such 
necessity,  since  we  already  have  an  academic  insti¬ 
tution  at  almost  every  crossroads.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  a  rumpus  somewhere  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  tanners — twenty-one  would  Ik*  too  many — 
investigate  our  city  schools  and  report  oil  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  injecting  a  little  red  blood  into  the  student 
body,  and  eliminating,  if  possible,  those  martyrs  who 
come  to  class  with  an  air  of  condescension  which 
plainly  says  to  the  teacher,  "I  care  nothing  about 
your  instruction.  I  am  here  simply  to  help  provide 
a  means  by  which  you  may  gain  a  livelihood.” 
Something  has  already  been  done  along  this  line. 
Some  years  ago  Supt.  Kennedy  inaugurated  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  Batavia  system.  It  consisted  es¬ 
sentially  of  placing  a  second  teacher  in  an  over¬ 
crowded  room,  whose  work  should  be  to  render  per¬ 
sonal  assistance,  especially  to  the  duller  pupils,  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  teacher  wholly  free  to  conduct  recita¬ 
tions.  The  “system"  gave  a  splendid  account  of 
itself  and  received  world  wide  attention.  But.  with¬ 
out  realizing  it,  Kennedy  had  simply  introduced  a  bit 
of  that  personal  touch  and  helpful  syiniwthy  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  rural  school  work. 

Cattaraugus  C’o.,  N.  .Y.  sylvanus  a.  fkavy. 


A  Boy's  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifer 

ROF.  FRED  E.  BROOKtS  of  West  Virginia  sends 
us  the  following  note  about  the  boy  shown  in 
the  picture  on  first  page: 

This  D  a  picture  «>f  French  I’agi*.  a  13-year-old  club 
boy  of  West  Virginia,  and  his  !)10-Tb.  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifer.  When  ihe  heifer  was  about  four  months  old 
French  bought  it.  giving  in  payment  his  note  for  $1*10, 
due  in  one  year,  with  (he  understanding  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  the  heifer  should  be  sold  at 
auction  at  the  county  fair  and  (lie  note  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  "When  the  time  arrived  the  heifer, 
which  was  now  1(1  months  old.  was  offered  for  sale  to 
the  highest  ladder.  French  desired  very  much  to  keep 
the  heifer  to  breed  from,  and  having  arranged  to  pay 
the  note  in  another  way  he  started  the  bidding  at  $200. 
A  stockman  from  another  county  bid  against  him  and 
run  the  price  up  to  $1,000.  Finally  the  hoy  hid  $1,010 
and  kept  the  heifer.  It  now  remains  to  he  seen  whether 
he  showed  good  business  judgment  in  buying  it  at  ihai 
price.  The  picture  was  made  just  before  French  started 
for  Charleston  to  exhibit  the  heifer  at  the  annual  State 
club  meeting. 

It  seems  that  the  father  of  this  boy  has  been  a 
reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  and  says  lie 
“could  not  farm  without  it.”  He  i>i.  a  hill  fanner 
with  a  small  farm,  hut  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
believe  in  giving  his  hoy  Ihe  best  he  can  afford.  The 
boy  is  undertaking  a  large  contract  in  paying  such 
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a  price  for  the  heifer,  but  very  likely  he  reasons 
that  if  the  animal  is  worth  $1,000  to  some  one  else 
she  must  be  worth  that  to  him.  At  any  rate,  we  all 
admire  his  pluck  in  buying  her,  and  we  all  hope  he 
will  make  good  as  a  breeder. 


A  Talk  on  Scarlet  Fever 

I  would  like  facts  from  proper  authorities  regarding 
symptoms  and  contagion  of  scarlet  fever.  There  are 
several  cases  in  the  vicinity.  s.  j. 

Vll*. \VS  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever 
have  changed  materially  within  recent  years. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  particles  of  des¬ 
quamating  skin  carried  the  infection;  uoav  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  rarely,  if  ever,  do  so,  but  that  the 
contagion  resides  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
ilbse  and  throat,  and  in  the  discharges  from  running 
ears.  The  actual  germ  responsible  for  the  disease 
has  never  been  discovered,  though  the  nature  and 
course  of  the  malady  makes  it  'practically  certain 
that  it  is  a  germ  disease.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  the  flaking  skin  that  is  to  be  feared,  but  the  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  patient’s  head,  occurring  long  be¬ 
fore  the  child  begins  to  pool.  These  discharges  may 
contaminate  clothing,  books,  toys,  etc.,  and  thus 
convey  the  disease  to  a  distance,  or  those  who  have 
the  very  common  mild  and  unrecognized  cases  or 


children,  while  now  the  majority  of  epidemics  are 
of  a  mild  type. 

About  DO  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  scarlatina 
occur  iu  children  under  10  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  dread  diseases  of  childhood.  In  many 
cases  that  do  not  prove  fatal,  com  plica  tiQiis  seri¬ 
ously  cripple  the  victim.  In  view  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  eveii  the  mildest  cases,  scarlatina  is  not 
£  disease  for  amateur  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

m.  b.  D. 


Fumigating  to  Kill  White  Fly 

Would  you  give  me  information  regarding  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas?  Potassium  cyanide  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  used.  Will  sodium  cyanide  take  the 
place  of  the  potassium  cyanide?  If  so.  is  it  used  in  the 
same  quantity?  I  wish  to  use  this  to  kill  white  fly  on 
plants  iu  the  greenhouse.  IIow  much  can  I  use  with 
safety  on  plants  such  as  ferns,  palms,  Dracaenas  and 
Chrysanthemums?  w.  K.  {!. 


HYDROCYANIC  acid  gas  is  used  in  greenhouses 
for  the  destruction  of  white  fly  and  plant  lice. 
The  gas  is  generated  by  placing  either  potassium 
Cyauide  or  sodium  cyanide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
When  potassium  cyanide  is  used  the  Ingredients  are 
combined  in  the  following  proportions : 

Pure  potassium  cyanide  (9S  per  cent).  1  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid  .  1  fluid  ounce 

ater  .  3  fluid  ounces 
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latitude.  As  only  the  water  freezes,  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  will  be  condensed,  and  the  ice  that  thaws 
iu  the  Spring  will  have  but  little  value. 

Illinois.  BEXJAMIN  ETJCKMAN. 

A  “ Blight-Proof ”  Potato  Variety 

SEVERAL  years  ago  we  received  a  number  of 
samples  of  potatoes  from  our  readers.  They 
were  mostly  from  friends  who  wanted  us  to  try 
varieties  or  strains  which  have  done  well  with  them. 
Among  otlirf'i’s  we  received  a  red  or  dtirk  colored 
potato  which  was  said  to  be  blight-proof.  We 
planted  these  different  potatoes  side  by  side,  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  variety  was  really  blight-proof, 
or  practically  so.  It  remained  green  and  thrifty 
through  the  season,  while  all  around  it  the  other 
varieties  went  down  with  the  blight.  We  produced 
a  fair  crop  and  sent  a  few  samples  out  to  friends, 
and  iu  every  ease  the  potato  has  gone  through  the 
season  without  serious  blighting.  Unfortunately  we 
mislaid  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who 
sent  us  these  potatoes,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  tell 
just  where  it  came  from  or  its  name  and  history. 
A  number  of  these  potatoes  were  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  for  experiment,  and 
Mr.  B.  A.  Brown.  Assistant  Agronomist  of  that  col¬ 
lege.  has  just  sent  his  report.  He  says  that,  although 
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Me  hear  much  about  rat  exterminators,  rat  virus  and  all  the  rest — now  page  the  best  of  them  all.  Atloek  Bess  of  the  Atloek  Farm.  We  see  the  results  of 
her  work  hung  out  on  the  clothesline  to  air.  Count  ’em  I  We  make  21.  and  as  a  result  of  her  work  Bess  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  She  got  most  of  them  under 
a  wood  or  brush  pile,  where  the  rats  thought  they  were  safe,  but  a  good  Airedale  knows  what  to  do  in  such  cases,  and  she  went  right  in  after  them.  She  is  always 
ou  the  job.  Some  folks  say  a  dog  will  not  work,  but  catching  and  killing  21  rats  certainly  means  the  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  something.  We  think 

Bess,  right  on  her  record,  is  entitled  to  carry  the  full  name  of  Elizabeth! 


who  are  getting  well,  but  have  not  yet  lost  their 
power  to  give  the  disease  to  others,  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  spread.  It  is  probable,  too.  that  there 
are  carriers  of  this  disease,  as  there  are  of  diphthe¬ 
ria.  By  "carriers"  is  meant  healthy  people  who. 
nevertheless,  carry  infective  genus  in  their  noses 
and  throats.  Anyone  who  comes  in  close  contact 
with  a  patient  suffering  from  scarlatina  or  diph¬ 
theria  may,  for  a  time,  become  a  carrier,  even  though 
lie  is  able  to  resist  the  disease  himself.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina  is 
carried  through  the  air.  except  as  it  may  he  sprayed 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  air  by  the  coughing  of 
a  patient,  and  the  reported  cases  of  contagion  by 
means  of  soiled  clothing,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  that 
have  laid  in  trunks  or  bureau  drawers  for  years  are 
to  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  Like 
other  disease  germs,  those  of  scarlet  fever  soon  per¬ 
ish  wheu  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Scarlatina  may 
also  be  conveyed  in  milk  that  has  been  contaminated 
by  the  discharges  from  a  patient. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  scarlatina  are  the 
bright  red  eruption,  the  fever,  the  sore  throat  and. 
later,  the  peeling  of  the  skin.  There  are  other  minor 
symptoms  and  various  complications,  among  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  running  ears,  scarlatina  rheumatism,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  acute  Bright's  disease.  There  is  no  erup¬ 
tive  disease,  however,  in  which  symptoms  may  be 
more  deceptive.  In  some  instances  there  is  almost 
no  fever,  the  rash  is  so  scanty  and  faint  that  it  is 
not  observed,  and  the  throat  symptoms  arc  so  mild 
that  the  child  is  not  recognized  as  being  ill.  On  the 
other  hand,  scarlatina  may  be  of  a  malignant  type, 
killing  before  the  rash  has  had  time  to  appear.  For¬ 
tunately.  the  very  severe  and  malignant  cases  are 
now  rare  and.  like  smallpox,  the  disease  has  lost 
much  of  its  former  terror.  Older  people  will  remem¬ 
ber  epidemics  50  or  more  years  ago.  that  swept 
through  communities,  wiping  out  whole  families  of 


When  sodium  cyaiule  is  used  the  proportions  are: 

Sodium  cyanide .  1  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid  .  114  fluid  ounces 

M  ater  .  2  fluid  ounces 

The  sodium  cyauide  varies  in  purity,  hence  it  is 
hard  to  know  the  exact  amount  to  use.  In  generat¬ 
ing  the  gas  the  water  is  placed  in  au  earthen  jar. 
Then  the  acid  is  added  slowly.  If  the  water  is 
added  to  the  acid,  heat  is  generated  so  rapidly  that 
an  explosion  may  result.  Thus  it  is  recommended  to 
add  tlie  acid  to  the  water,  The  cyanide  is  placed  in 
a  paper  sack  and  dropped  into  the  jar.  the  operator 
leaving  the  room  immediately.  Gas  it  given  off 
install  till  and  it  is  faint  for  linmans  to  breathe. 

For  destroying  white  fly  the  potassium  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  3.000  cu.  ft.  of 
spaee.  When  sodium  cyanide  is  used,  three-fourths 
of  au  ounce  is  recommended. 

Fumigate  only  on  dark  nights  when  there  is  no 
wind,  having  the  plants  on  the  dry  side.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  leave  the  house  closed  all 'night,  t.  ii.  t. 


Keeping  Cider  Frozen 

AS  I  have  drank  cider,  sweet  and  otherwise,  for 
00  years.  I  give  the  following  as  my  best  way 
to  use  it  up  sweet.  Make  it  as  late  in  the  Fall  or 
November  as  you  can  get  it  made,  and  on  a  cold  day. 
IMace  the  barrel  made  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  and  upright,  with  a  hole  bored  on  the  top  for  a 
rubber  siphon.  Cover  the  top  and  all  sides  with 
two  thicknesses  of  old  carpet.  Keep  it  so  covered, 
except  when  siphoning  off  a  pitcher  (or  other  ves¬ 
sel)  of  eider.  Wheu  zero  weather  comes,  see  to  it 
that  the  barrel  is  only  three-fourths  full:  then  the 
barrel  will  not  burst  from  freezing. 

When  the  eider  finally  freezes  into  a  slush,  a 
wooden  rod  may  be  punched  through  the  ice  so  that 
the  siphon  may  be  used  most  of  the  Winter,  in  this 


they  sprayed  with  great  care,  there  was  more  or  less 
blight  on  most  of  the  varieties,  but  these  blight- 
proof  potatoes  seemed  to  be  entirely  immune  to  the 
disease,  and  were  as  green  as  ever  at  the  time  the 
vines  were  killed  by  frost.  The  yield  of  this  variety 
was  at  the  rate  of  347  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  more 
than  s4  per  cent  of  them  United  States  Grade  No.  1. 
Mr.  Brown  says  that  if  the  quality  of  this  potato  is 
good  it  ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  farms  of  small 
growers  who  do  not  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  give  thorough  spraying. 

We  gave  the  potato  another  hard  test  this  year. 
It  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain,  on  either  side.  None 
of  the  potatoes  were  sprayed  or  dusted,  the  object 
being  to  see  just  what  would  happen  to  them  if  left 
alone.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  Cobblers  and 
Green  Mountains  were  practically  dead.  The  blight- 
proof  potatoes  kept  ou  growing,  and  remained  strong 
and  green  until  early  iu  October,  or  nearly  up  to  the 
first  killing  frost.  The  quality  of  the  potato  is  not 
high,  however,  and  it  does  not  rank  as  a  good  eating 
tuber.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  practically 
blight-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as  anything  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  have  only  a  very  small  stock  of  the 
potatoes  on  baud,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  supply  friends  with  samples  of  the  tuber 
this  season.  Iu  another  year  we  hope  to  have  some 
for  distribution. 


It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  style  to  start  the  fire 
from  the  top  of  the  pile.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  start 
a:  the  bottom,  and  as  the  fire  rises  you  know  you  have 
got  ’em. 

M  ater  is  a  substitute  for  “hot  air.”  Throw  it  over 
the  human  dispenser  and  keep  a  pan  of  water  in  the  hot¬ 
air  heated  room.  Moist  air  holds  its  heat  longer  anil  is 
better  for  the  lungs. 

Tun  superiority  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  cattle 
feeding  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  superior  protein  com¬ 
position.  These  leafy  crops  contain  vitamiues — as  nec¬ 
essary  for  our  brute  friends  as  they  are  for  humans. 
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VW  t-M  Better  Crops 

Less  Work 

~*Mr 

LIMESTONE 

VAY  is  so  easy  to  handle, 
bo  safe,  so  economical  that  if 
makes  less  work  but  bigger  crops 
wherever  used. 

Make  this  year  a  bigger  year,— 
in  crops,  in  profit®.  You  can  do 
it  with  SOLVAY. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

Srracuse,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Write  for  the  new 
lime  booklet-sent 
free  I  Tells  vou  inter¬ 
esting  profitable  facta 
you  should  know 
about  lime. 


MAKE  EVERY  TREE 
PAY  EVERY  YEAR 


Every  fruit  tree  on  your  farm  should  pay  its 
way  every  year.  It  can  do  it  if  you  protect 
it  from  insect  pests  and  fungus  by  systematic, 
faithful  spraying. 

Whether  you  have  a  few  trees  or  big  orchards,  there  is  a  Hardie  Sprayer  the 
right  size  and  style  to  care  for  them — a  light -running,  big-capacity,  sturdy, 
simple,  and  dependable  machine.  A  Hardie  costs  less  toown  and  less  to  run, 
and  does  more  work  than  any  other.  Buy  the  proved,  reliable  kind. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  showing  a 
Hardie  Sprayer  for  every  spraying  need. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Hudson,  Mich. 


Trees  That  Please  = 


Send  for  our  1923  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  about  the  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit  trees  we 
offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect  specimen 
and  guar  ant  red  to  satisfy.  You  can 
rely  on  our  43  years'  reputation  for 
square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street  *  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


ARNES’ TREES 
MAKE  GOOD 

They  are  yielding  big  crops 
of  choice  fruit,  in  thousands 
of  home  and  commercial 
orchards.  Hardy, 
healthy,  well- root¬ 
ed  and  true-to- 


Order 
Fruit 
Trees,  small 
Fruits  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from 
tbe  original  Barnes 
Nursery. 

Write  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
advice  on  varieties,  mid  Cultural  Direction*.  Valuable 
to  every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  asking. 

3.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  25  Vine  SI..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Concord,  Delaware,  SUgaro, 
Worden.  Moore'.  Karly,  one  auu 
two  Tear  old.  T  K  K  E  H,  SHIIDB  8, 
\  l.V'KS,  Etc.  CatalORUo  free. 
Hansom  Nursery  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


Concord  Grape  Vines  For  Sale  Gla.oboro  N.  J. 

EDMONDS  POULTRY 
;;  ACCOUNT  BOOK  jj 

ii  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens.  " 
ii  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  " 
ii  in  knowingjusr  hinvthe  account  stands,  " 
ii  This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
ii  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  1 1 
1 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  ' 1 
1 1  Simple  and  Practical,  ' 1 

!  1  Price,  $1.00  -  -  To  Canada,  $1.25  ! ! 

!!  For  sale  by  !! 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ” 

1 1  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  ! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Keep  Warm  While  Driving 
this  Winter 


Install  this  simple  heater  on  your 
Ford,  and  it  willbe  ascozyasa  nicely 
heated  room,  even  in  zero  weather. 


HEATER 


For  Ford  and  Dodge  Cars 

fits  over  the  exhaust  manifold  and 
furnishes  an  even  distribution  of 
warm  fresh  air  throughout  the  car. 
Easily  installed  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  Can  be  turned  off  when 
not  wanted  and  removed  entirely  in 
summer.  Complete  instructions  and 
guarantee  with  every  heater.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.  send  $2  00 
<for  Dodge  car*,  send  $3.00)  and 
your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  ship 
ptepaid. 

The  Manex  Co.  -  Dayton,  Ohio 

913  Valley  Street 


Mean  More  Sap 
&Beiler  Sap 


Af  AIR 
TRAP 
DOES  IT 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 

Air  trap  stays  fall  and  seals  the  bore.  No  *onr- 
ing,  drying  up  or  reboring,  Thin  flanges  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized  ; 
hence,  always  sweat. 

Samples,  5c  oach,  postage 
paid.  Send  for  eireular.  , 

WILCOX-  CHITTENDEN  CQ.INC 
Depl.  D.  Middletown,  Conn. 


with  hook 
for  pail  | 


NEcroWN 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WITH  FINGER  FERTILIZER  FEED 
Morjuice  Cider  Mill*  and  Fruit  Presae* 
Write  today  for  special  price m 

GROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 2,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  t 


i  KRIV  I'll  IMIS  iiomi: 


mow*,  superior  «,*  Danish  Cabbaga  Seed 

V.  J.  Nulfurd  K.  3  Cortluml,  New  York 


Business 


"Night  on  the  Market”  Brought  to  Day¬ 
light 

Part  IV. 

Improving  the  Situation. — The  first 
requirement  for  the  improvement  of  any 
situation  is  a  thorough  understanding  of 
all  its  phases,  not.  only  those  that  strike 
our  fancy.  Perhaps  the  worst  bugaboo 
of  all  is  the  “vicious,  grasping  middle¬ 
man.”  If  he  really  has  these  qualities 
it  is  because  he  is  the  victim  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  system.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen 
a  family  of  honorable  farmers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  move  to  town  and  become  pro¬ 
duce  merchants,  and  they  were  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  tbe  rest  of  their 
crowd.  The  one  outstanding  fact  is  that 
on  the  basis  of  cost,  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  the  ratio  of  actual  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  actual  cost  of  production  is  very 
much  greater,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  than  is  now  realized  by  farmers  in 
general,  or  by  the  general  public  for  that 
matter.  The  costs  of  production  are  an 
open  book.  The  COSta  of  distribution  are 
involved  and  some  of  them  hidden  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  I  have  never  been  able  to  be¬ 
come  excited  over  the  proposition  of  the 
"Ho-cent  dollar.”  Not  that  I  lack  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  farmers;  I  have  always 


is  volume  that  counts,”  is  true,  and  that 
has  been  my  invariable  experience,  then 
tbe  "two  blades  of  gruss”  theory  stands, 
and  the  grower  who  attempts  to  discredit 
it  and  cuts  down  production,  as  a  whole, 
to  enhance  prices,  will  simply  find  him¬ 
self  left  behind  in  the  race  with  energetic 
competition. 

Lack  of  Vision.— The  very  greatest 
handicap  of  thousands  of  producers  in  a 
small  way  is  their  lackadaisical,  ineffi¬ 
cient  methods,  together  with  their  lack  of 
vision  as  to  what  they  might,  do.  I  have 
seen  the  same  men,  year  after  year,  going 
to  market  with  insignificant  lots  of  sec¬ 
ond-rate  goods,  earning  single  dollars, 
where  they  might  just  as  well  be  earning 
tens,  with  never  si  glimmer  of  enlarging 
vision  or  increased  efficiency.  IIow  often 
we  are  told  that  middlemen  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  too  inefficient.  They  bay?  no 
monopoly  there.  But  what  is  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  would  happen  if 
all  produced  more  efficiently?  Exactly 
what  has  always  happened.  The  least 
efficient  would  have  to  find  occupation  to 
which  they  are  better  adapted.  There 
really  is  no  middle  course.  Either  we 
must  have  honest,  fair  and  free  compe¬ 
tition,  or  we  must  have  Socialism.  I 
for  one  don’t  like  that  word. 

Cash  Business. — Taking  up  less  fun- 


A  Good  Farm  Gate 


Mr.  George  II.  Parke  of  Lycoming 
County,  Pa.,  sent  us  the  picture  shown 
herewith.  This  seems  to  be  a  typical 
scene  in  a  rocky,  hilly  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Mr.  Parke  wants  to  show 
us  the  gate  here  pictured  under  the  barn. 
It  is  a  simple  gate  that  almost  anyone 
could  make.  lie  says  the  stiles  or  ends 
of  the  gate  are  made  of  chestnut  and  the 
rails  of  hickory,  and  it  is  put  together 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  hinges  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  stiles  play  are 
made  of  blocks  of  wild  cherry.  Holes 
are  bored  in  these  cherry  blocks,  and  the 


ends  of  the  stiles  or  posts  trimmed  to  .it 
into  these  holes,  so  that  they  play  around 
as  the  gate  is  swung  back  and  forth.  Mr. 
Parke  says  that  if  he  had  a  wire  brace 
on  that  gate  it  would  last  for  100  years, 
unless  it  was  used  as  a  swing  by  his 
grandchildren.  As  it  is.  this  is  a  durable 
gate,  easily  made  and  well  hung.  The 
cows  in  the  picture  have  come  up  on  call, 
as  they  always  will  when  wanted,  and  in 
the  picture  we  see  Mrs.  Parke  attracting 
their  attention  while  they  are  having 
their  picture  taken. 


counted  myself  one ;  but  because  I  have 
always  felt  that  1  have  ever  been  able  to 
get  what  rightfully  belonged  to  me.  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  in  honorable  trade.  Natural¬ 
ly.  I  have  felt  the  other  fellow  could  do 
the  same  if  he  went  about  it  in  tbe  right, 
way.  Even  in  the  very  leanest  years, 
and  they  were  lean  indeed,  I  had  an 
abiding  faith  that  if  I  got  things  lined 
up  to  the  best  advantage,  all  would  he 
well,  and  so  it  proved.  Afcr  capital  in¬ 
creased,  making  greater  ventures  possible, 
when  one  luckless  season  I  sustained  a 
net  loss  of  $1,950,  besides  all  my  labor, 
T  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  blame  every¬ 
thing  on  the  “grasping  commission  mer¬ 
chants.”  I  repeat  it,  distribution  for 
practically  all  lines  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  actually  far  more  expensive  than 
is  generally  realized,  and  the  sooner  farm¬ 
ers,  and  others,  as  well,  comprehend  the 
true  relation  of  these  costs,  the  better  for 
their  peace  of  mind.  On  page  1212  of  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.  V.,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  "Countrywide  Produce  (Situation,” 
CL  B.  F.  treats  this  phase  of  the  subject 
in  splendid  and  enlightening  fashion. 

Wholesale  oh  Retail. — On  the  Har¬ 
risburg  market,  where  I  sold  in  small 
quantities  direct  to  the  consumers,  and 
in  job  lots — that  is,  bushels  and  crates 
to  dealers — in  a  general  way  my  whole¬ 
sale  price  was  two-thirds  of  the  retail 
price,  and  at  that  if  1  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  branches  of  trade  I  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  chosen  wholesale. 
Further  than  that,  if  I  wffre  growing 
staple  lines  of  vegetables,  and  CO u Kinship 
them  in  ca riots  and  he  assured  of  per 
cent  of  the  price  the  ultimate  consumer 
paid.  1  would  unhesitatingly  say  it  was 
n  better  proposition  than  the  very  satis¬ 
factory  jobbing  proposition  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  If  there  Is  any  profit, 
it  is  volume  that  counts.  Perhaps  1 
should  say  that  on  the  Miami  market, 
'with  my  strawberry  -specialty,  I  have 
been  able  to  do  very  much  better  than 
iwo-ihirds  as  the  jobbing  price.  If  “it 


damental  points  of  differing  views,  we  are 
told  in  the  vein  of  ‘‘The  former  days  were 
better  than  these,  that  credits  are  no 
longer  safe  on  that  market."  My  opinion 
is  that  if  they  ever  were,  they  were  not 
expedient.  In  all  my  dealings  I  have 
extended  very,  very  little  credit,  and  that 
little  was  nearly  always  a  mistake.  Col¬ 
lection  in  full  was  usually  secured,  but 
all  too  frequently  with  strain  on  friendly 
relations.  "Cash  business”  is  the  one 
safe  motto,  and  exceptions  should  be  very 
rare. 

Baki.y  Varieties. — The  opinion  is  ad¬ 
vanced  that  growing  early  varieties  is  an 
important  cause  of  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions.  That  may  be  true,  and  yet  I  have 
always  believed,  and  my  experience  has 
proved,  that  early  stuff  is  the  one  sure, 
and  big  paying  feature  of  the  skillful 
grower’s  operations,  but  his  judgment,  his 
skill  and  his  loeatiou  must  all  combine 
ro  insure  really  early  stuff.  It  is  plain 
that,  if  the  main  harvest  falls  into  the 
glut  of  second  early,  intended  by  the  un¬ 
skilled  to  lie  first  early,  all  is  lost.  Far 
better  a  late  standard  crop  than  an  early 
crop  that  misses  its  schedule. 

Home  Salks. — As  to  home  sales,  of 
course  each  must  adapt  his  business  to 
his  limitations,  but  I  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  that  form  of  marketing.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  nie  to  he  too  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  too  expensive.  Possibly 
with  a  wayside  booth  it  may  lie  different, 
hut  entirely  too  great  a  proportion  of 
customers  calling  at  the  farm  consider 
themselves  privileged  visitors  oij  an  out¬ 
ing  instead  of  customers  bent  on  business. 
They  can’t  see  that  while  they  have 
leisure  someone  else  may  be  desperately 
busy.  They  ask  interminable  questions 
without  real  interest,  and  take  unwar¬ 
ranted  liberties  that:  get.  on  one’s  nerves. 
We  would  have  a  chance  here  to  work  up 
an  immense  trade  in  strawberries  with 
tourists,  but  it  would  be  too  tryiug,  and 
it  doesn’t  interest  us. 

D.  L.  HARTMAN. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  4 


Are  the  Railroads  Playing  Fair? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  public  in  general  and 
the  farmers  in  particular  ore  being  made 
“the  goat”  in  I  Im  war  now  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  their  employees. 
I  find  that  the  roads  are  using  every 
possible  means  in  im  reuse  their  expenses, 
as  jin  excuse  before  (he  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Com  mission,  for  maintaining  their 
high  rates,  pointing  to  labor  as  the  cause 
of  it  all,  with  the  hope  of  so  angering  the 
public  with  the  high  rates  that  '  public 
opinion”  will  shoot  labor  unions  clean  off 
the  map. 

We,  as  farmers,  have  no  sympathy  for 
the  unions,  but  of  the  two,  roads  or 
unions,  we  believe  the  roads  the  greater 
sinners.  They  are  employing  all  the  labor 
they  can  get  to  do  perfectly  useless  work. 
The  men  understand  this,  and,  of  course, 
sit  down  on  the  job,  1  have  talked  with 
several,  after  seeing  their  work  could  in 
no  way  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  roads, 
who  said  their  unions  understood  it  only 
as  the  roads’  way  of  proving  a  political 
theory  against  labor.  Whichever  may  be 
right,  we  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
freight  to  pay,  and  there  should  be  some 
way  of  preventing  the  roads  from  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  a  warfare. 

New  York.  manson  l.  smith. 


of  the  teacher,  who  must  control  from  10 
to  40  different  children,  all  with  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  and  dispositions,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m„  five  days  out.  of  seven,  are  the 
ones  who  will  punish  timir  children  for 
many  lesser  offenses  than  the  teacher, 
and  in  most  cases  much  harder  than  any 
teacher  would  ever  think  of  doing. 

Try  to  get  your  child  to  tell  jou  a  fair 
story,  then  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
and  in  9%  out  of  10  cases  you  will  find 
that  the  teacher  is  doing  what  is  best  for 
the  one  who  l-~>  years  hence  will  by  his  or 
her  vote  rule  our  land. 

New  York.  mbs.  k.  h.  willis 


We  PORTABLE  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Plant 


BUYS  THIS 

32  Volt 

HOMELITE 

without  batteries 
With  batteries,  complete, 


Neglected  Dirt  Roads 

What  is  the  law  governing  the  town 
board,  relative  to  some  dirt  roads  in  the 
town  which  have  been  neglected  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  without  repairs  for  years, 
while  the  road  tax  has  been  collected  an¬ 
nually?  One  road  in  the  town  has  had 
a  oncy  appropriated  for  its  repair  three 
different  times,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  where  the 
money  ever  went  to,  and  we  know  the 
road  has  not  been  repaired.  R.  d.  ii. 

New  York. 

Closer  co-operation  between  the  town 
board,  the  town  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  various 
towns  in  New  York  State  would  make  bet¬ 
ter  harmony  in  the  town  and  also  better 
roads.  We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a 
town  superintendent,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  who  is  not  doing  his  utmost  to  make 
good  roads.  There  are  a  great  many  peo- 
tde  outside  of  Oswego  County  who  con¬ 
tinually  complain  about  their  dirt  roads, 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  the 
traffic  at  the  present  tirnp  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  over  what  it  was  two  or  three 
years  ago.  and  that  the  town  superintend¬ 
ent  is  trying  to  keep  the  roads  in  condi¬ 
tion  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  the 
amount  raised  by  taxes  for  highway  pur¬ 
poses.  A  road  placed  in  condition  foi- 
horse-elrawn  vehicles  so  that  it  would 
last  for  many  weeks,  may  now  be  entirely 
ruined  in  one  night  by  a  truck  passing 
over  the  same,  following  a  heavy  rain.  If 
the  taxpayers  would  realize  this  and.  if 
necessary,  each  donate  a  little  time  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  town  superintendent,  there 
would  be  better  roads  without  increase  of 
taxes,  and  without  so  much  grumbling. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  applies  to  coun¬ 
ties  outside  of  Oswego  County,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  read  in  Oswego 
County  16  good  advantage.  What  we 
have  said  does  not  apply  to  any  county 
where  the  town  superintendent  does  not 
try  to  do  his  duty.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  get  tie!  of  a  town  superintendent 
v  ho  does  not  do  hits  duty  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Your  uuestion  asking  for  the  law  gov¬ 
erning  the  town  board  relative  to  dirt 
roads  is  so  broad  we  could  not  cover  it. 
It  might  be  well  for  you  to  consult  with 
your  county  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways,  who  can  give  you  such  advice  as 
you  may  need.  N.  T. 


Lighten  your  wife’s  household  tasks  with  this 
v  sturdy,  reliable  and  economical  worker.  Runs 
washing  machine,  chum,  electric  iron,  vacuum 
cleaner,  sewing  machine,  toaster,  etc.  Makes 
home  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  with  abun¬ 
dant  electric  light  for  every  room.  Ample  current 
for  lighting  bam  and  operating  light  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Weighs  only  100  lbs. — needs  no  foundation 


Let  the  Indians  Alone 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  space  to  ex¬ 
press  myself  regarding  some  things  that 
are  said  about  the  Indians,  in  the  articles 
now  running  in  TiUC  It.  N.-Y.V  For  in¬ 
stance,  mention  is  matte  of  the  fact  that 
Indians  persist  in  dressing  themselves 
the  Indian  way.  Now.  why  does  not  the 
white  management  of  those  schools  allow 
the  Indians  to  dress  just  as  they  please? 

Whether  the  little  Intliau  girls  wear  lin¬ 
gerie  or  not,  is  nobody's  else  business. 

And  as  to  blankets,  wbat  harm  is  there 
in  letting  the  Lmlians  have  t heir  own  way 
— just  letting  them  alone?  It  should 
never  be  difficult  to  let  people  alone. 

In  this  day  and  generation,  the  white 
race  is  determined  as  never  before  to 
foist  its  thought  nnd  its  so-called  civil¬ 
ization  on  everybody,  everywhere.  Aud 
if  this  were  an  all-around  good,  there 
might  not  be  much  objection.  But  who 
has  given  the  white  race  this  prerogative? 

Now.  do  not  try  to  liud  it  iu  Scripture, 
because  it  is  not  there.  l>ocs  the  present 
status  of  so-called  civilization  bear  the 
white  man  out  in  his  course?  Just  the 
reverse  1  Instead.  Ibis  so-called  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  taking  the  whole  world  to 
ruin.  All  this  talk  about  “phenomenal 
progress.”  “moral  improvement,”  etc.,  is 
plain  “bunk.” 

Who  iu  his  mature  reflection  will  not 
readily  admit  that  the  world  today  would 
be  ioliuitely  better  off  if  the  first  auto¬ 
mobile.  moving  picture  machine,  airship, 
submarine,  poison  gas.  rapid-lire  gun.  etc., 
had  never  been  made?  As  to  the  Indians, 
these  outraged  people  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  live  their  natural  life  as  near  as 
this  decadent  “civilization"  yet  allows, 
and  not  taught  too  many  of  the  white 
man’s  ways.  For  the  white  man’s  road 
is  so  beset  with  devious  wtudings-iu  and 
windings-out,  that  the  uilgrim.  alas,  is 

extremely  unlikely  to  reach  its  end  (ihe  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  DEC.  23,  1922 
end  of  his  life)  without  finding  that  he 
has  been  led  into  a  place  where  he  "sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.” 

Pennsylvania.  HARRY  hoover. 

It.  N.-Y, — Our  friend  thinks  it  would 
le  easy  to  lei  people  alone!  1’liat  would 
mean  close  to  death  to  some  people  we 
1  now.  Their  only  apparent  business  in 
life  is  to  regulate  the  business  of  other 
people  Some  of  the  habits  of  Indians 
laud  white  folks,  tool  are  clearly  insan¬ 
itary  aud  unsafe,  and  they  ought  to  be 
corrected,  but  iu  general  one  should  be 
permitted  to  lead  his  natural  life. 


TIME  PAYMENT  IF  DESIRED 


Write  .odav  for  full  particular* 
of  this  wonderful  money  saver 


The  Simms  Magneto  Company 

271  North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Attractive  proposition  to  live  dealers 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS 

4%  COMPOUND  INTEREST 

ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing'  your  own  check  or  a  money  ordei 
and  in  the  names  you  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer 
titicate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  thi: 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so. much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  bank  payable  at  all  times  to  eithei 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  loi 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  b> 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  **R” 
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Mind  the  Teacher 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
comment  on  school  law  and  punishment 
in  a  recent  issue,  nlso  your  comment  on 
page  1290.  1  am  sending  a  girl  of  1“  to 
a  district  school  with  three  rooms,  one  of 
two  we  have  in  school.  For  two  years 
the  children  have  run  the  school.  This 
year  the  teacher  is  trying  to  undo  ihe 
evil  of  the  past  two  years  In  order  to 
shame  them  for  not  studying  be  made  a 
class  kneel  on  the  floor  for  almost  half 
a  hour,  the  children  said;  the  teacher, 
five  minutes  by  his  watch.  In  another 
instance,  in  the  same  school,  two  parents 
were  talked  to  kindly  by  the  teacher  be¬ 
cause  of  lock  of  interest  and  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  their  children.  In  one 
case  the  child  was  told  by  the  parent  to 
get  his  lessons,  behave  himself  and  settle 
down  to  business,  or  the  teacher  had  full 
power  to  see  that  he  was  punished  as  he 
thought  best,  with  the  res  lit  that  the 
child  is  improving  rapidly  and  doing  good 
work.  In  the  other  case  the  parent 
strongly  resented  intoreference  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  with  the  result  that 
the  child  has  the  impression  the  teacher  is 
all  wrong,  and  it  is  much  harder  for  both 
child  and  teacher,  and  the  child  is  doing 
nothing  at  all. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  10  the  parents  who 
so  strongly  reseat  puuishuieut  on  the  part 
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Notes  From  New  England 


State  Police. — Farmers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  grateful  for  the  State  Police. 
This  organization,  which  as  vet  is  so  new 
that  its  existence  is  not  known  in  some 
sections,  has  proved  remarkably  efficient 
the  past  Summer  in  doing  away  with  the 
petty  thieving  which  has  been  both  an 
annoyance  and  a  serious  los  to  farmers 
living  on  the  main  highways  ever  since 
the  automobile  became  common  on  the 
roads.  Lawless  as  these  automobile 
thieves  are,  they  have  a  very  wholesome 
respect  for  the  State  Police,  and  the  hit* 
ter  have  been  doing  all  they  can,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  protect  the  farmers'  Crops.  The 
number  of  State  policemen  is  now  being 
increased  so  that  farmers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  will  have  the  same  pro¬ 
tection. 

Chicken  Thieves. — During  the  past 
season  the  poultry  keepers  on  the  South 
Shore,  who  specialize  in  roaster  chickens, 
have  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  from  chicken  thieves,  one  man  hav¬ 
ing  lost,  it  is  reported,  1,000  birds.  The 
chicken  raisers  got  together  some  time 
ago  and  formed  the  Plymouth  County 
Poultry  Association,  with  L.  II.  Ogden, 
of  Nor  well,  at  the  head.  Then  they  went 
to  (’apt.  Parker,  of  the  State  Police,  and 
stated  their  grievances.  (’apt.  Parker 
immediately  offered  to  appoint  a  squad 
of  five  men  to  look  after  the  chickens  of 
the  district  if  quarters  could  be  provided. 
The  town  of  Nor  well  promptly  offered  as 
barracks  a  school  house  which  is  'to  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  a  new  school  is  com¬ 
pleted.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  center 
of  the  poultry  district  thus  becomes  a 
State  Police  headquarters.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  going  further,  however,  and  will 
try  to  get  a  law  enacted  by  which  more 
drastic  punishment  can  be  meted  out  to 
chicken  stealers.  Apparently  these  thieves 
are  largely  of  the  same  class  as  the  men 
who  steal  fruits  and  vegetables.  Tlie.i 
come  out  from  the  cities  in  automobiles 
and  snatch  up  as  many  chickens  or  hens 
as  they  can  get  hold  of  in  a  sudden  raid. 
They  usually  bring  bags  to  pm  the  chick¬ 
ens  in.  and  sometimes  make  a  grand  coup, 
stealing  as  many  as  lo()  bens  in  one 
night. 

Poultry  Business  Improves. — Inci¬ 
dentally  it  may  be  said  that  the  poultry 
business  on  the  South  Shore,  which  suf¬ 
fered  almost  a  total  eclipse  during  the 
war.  is  now  coming  to  the  front  again. 
At  one  time  this  section  was  famous  the 
country  over  for  its  roasting  chickens, 
which  brought  a  premium  on  the  market, 
and  brought  wealth  to  several  growers. 
At  that  time  dozens  of  shoeshop  workers 
as  well  as  professional  poultrymeil 
raised  roaster  chickens,  hatching  them 
out  in  their  cellars.  Many  of  the  poul¬ 
try  men  began  hatching  in  December  so  us 
to  have  rousting  chickens  on  the  market 
early  in  the  Summer.  Some  of  the  poul- 
trymen  are  still  growiug  roasters,  but 
this  phase  of  the  business  is  not  as  large 
as  formerly,  although  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  raise 
Light  Brahmas,  the  old-time  roasting 
breed.  More  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
than  any  other  kind  of  hen  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  South  Shore,  however,  and  many 
of  the  newer  poulrrymen  are  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  egg  raising  as  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat. 

I  Ian  dung  Snow  hy  Modern  Meth¬ 
ods. — There  arc  few  places,  at.  least  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  England,  where 
automobiles  are  not  used  the  year  round. 
Connection  is  maintained  even  between 
the  big  cities,  the  main  arteries  being 
broken  out  by  means  of  tractors  and 
plows.  The  caterpillar  type  of  tractor 
seems  to  have  been  tried  out  for  this 
purpose  in  rhe  West  first,  but  is  equally 
successful  in  the  East.  These  machines 
will  crawl  over  the  snow  instead  of  sink¬ 
ing  into  it,  and  can  go  where  vehicles 
with  ordinary  wheels  would  be  stalled 
within  a  few  feet.  Heavy  snowplows  are 
attached  to  these  tractors.  In  some  places 
heavy  auto  trucks  are  equipped  with 
moldboard  plows  in  front ;  occasionally 
an  arrangement  is  made  with  contractors 
for  the  use  of  their  trucks  in  Winter. 
They  can  be  operated  to  best  advantage 
in  fleets  of  three  or  four,  .one  machine 
traveling  a  little  behind  another,  In 
Northern  Vermont  as  well  as  in  Maine 
it  is  more  customary  to  roll  and  pack  the 
snow  to  make  a  firm  roadway  than  to  try 
in  remove  it.  Very  heavy  rollers,  often 
as  high  as  a  man’s  head,  are  used,  and 
the  big  rollers  have  two  drums  working 
on  two  shafts. 

A  New  Selling  Plan.  —  Motorists 
traveling  over  some  of  the  main  roads 
crossing  Massachusetts  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  and  surprised  this  Fall  to  see  large 
numbers  of  small  evergreen  trees  in  tubs 
set  up  alongside  the  roadside  stands  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  farmers.  These  evergreens 
are  for  sale,  and  represent  a  new  selling 
plan.  They  have  been  consigned  to  the 
farmers  b.v  nurserymen  who  are  pushing 
the  sale  of  such  stock,  and  the  farmers 
make  a  profit  on  dll  the  stock  they  sell. 
These  young  evergreens,  which  may  be 
junipers,  spruces  or  arborvitms,  are  being 
used  in  increasing  numbers  for  house  dec¬ 
oration.  Indeed,  even  the  florists  are 
using  them  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
place  of  palms.  They  sell  particularly 
well  just  before  Christinas. 

Christmas  Evergreens. — People  in¬ 
terested  in  the  protection  of  wild  plants 
are  making  a  determined  effort  to  prevent 
I  he  use  of  mountain  laurel  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Tons  of  this  laurel  are  used 


every  season,  and  much  of  it  is  shipped 
in  by  farmers,  who  in  some  instances 
make  no  effort  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  plants.  Mountain  laurel  grows 
very  slowly,  and  practically  no  attempt 
is  being  made  to  increase  it.  It  isu't  at 
Christmas  time  only  that  the  laurel  is 
used,  either.  Florists  buy  immense  quan¬ 
tities  all  through  the  season,  using  it  for 
their  decorative  work.  Another  business, 
and  one  in  which  many  farmers  are  in¬ 
terested.  is  the  gathering  of  ferns,  mil¬ 
lions  of  which  are  shipped  to  Boston, 
New  York  and  the  cities  further  West 
every  year.  This  business  centers  in  the 


southern  part  of  Vermont,  although 
ferns  are  gathered  in  many  other  parts 
of  New  England.  The  gathering  is  done 
in  many  instances  by  the  families  of 
farmers,  who  a  id  several  hundred  dollars 
to  tlie  family  purse  in  this  way.  This 
year  there  lias  been  much  complaint  be- 
eau.se  of  a  pest  which  damages  the  fronds. 
It  is  feared  that  the  spread  of  this  pest 
may  interfere  seriously  with  the  fern  bus¬ 
iness.  The  fern  trade  is  on  a  different 


basis  from  the  laurel  trade,  because  the 
plants  are  not  exterminated,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  fronds  are  carefully  broken 
off  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the  right 
condition  for  shipping,  and  no  damage  is 
done  to  the  roots,  from  which  a  new  lot 
of  ferns  soon  grows. 

Turkey  Pricks.  —  Did  the  turkey 
growers  profiteer  this  year?  The  market 
men  in  Boston  believe  that  they  did.  It 
is  interesting  to  get  both  sides  of  a  ques¬ 


tion.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
Vermont  turkeys  sold  in  Boston  come 
from  New  York  State,  mainly  from  St. 
Lawrence  County.  No  one  could  possibly 
tell  the  difference  between  these  Now 
York  State  turkeys  and  those  which  were 
actually  raised  across  the  border.  The 
price  paid  by  the  buyers  who  "flocked  to 
St.  Lawrence  County  ranged  from  (50  to 
TO  cents  a  pound.  These  buyers,  many 
of  whom  consigned  to  Boston  commission 
men.  had  tq  spend  at  least  7  touts  a 
pound  to  cover  their  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  charges  and  their  overhead  expenses. 
I  know  of  one  commission  merchant  who 
found  a  letter  in  a  turkey  from  a  New 
York  Stare  town.  It  was  put  there  by 
the  man  who  grew  the  bird,  and  who 
asked  the  buyer  to  let  him  know  what  he 
paid.  This  commission  man  wrote  the 
turkey  raiser  and  asked  him  what  he 


sold  his  birds  for.  Sixty-eight  cents  a 
pound  was  the  word  that  came  back.  Add 
7  cents  to  that  price  and  we  have  7.'  cents 
that  the  turkeys  cost  the  buyer,  liis 
check  from  the  commission  merchant  was 
at  the  rate  of  73  cents  a  pound,  which 
means  that  he  lost  2  cents  a  pound  on  bis 
transaction.  Many  other  buyers  had  sim¬ 
ilar  experiences  this  year,  and  naturally 
are  going  to  buy  very  carefully  next  Fall. 
Boston  dealers  were  informed  early  in 


the  season  that  Western  turkeys  could 
not  be  purchased  for  under  42  cents  alive. 
They  sent  back  word  that  they  would  not 
buy  turkeys  at  that  price.  These  are  llie 
real  reasons,  according  to  the  dealers,  for 
the  high  prices  which  prevailed  this  year, 
prices  which  left  many  turkeys  in  the 
stalls  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  public 
will  not  pay  these  prices,  it  is  true  that, 
the  turkey  crop  is  rather  short  this  year. 
For  that  matter,  it  is  short  most  years. 


Without  question  the  total  number  of 
turkeys  throughout  the  country  is  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing.  Someone  has  said 
that  in  future  years  the  only  turkeys  to 
be  seen  will  be  stuffed  in  a  museum,  and 
that  may  bo  true.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

bright  spots  and  dull  —  conditions 

BEST  IN  SOUTH -LOW  BUYING  POWER— 
DOLLARS  STILL  PAY  DEBTS— POTATO 
•MARKETS  STRONGER  EAST  THAN 
WEST 

The  cash  account  of  the  farmer  at  the 
end  of  this  year  depends  quite  a  lot  on 
what  he  has  to  sell.  The  summaries,  as 
they  sift  in  from  the  various  States  and 
sections,  show  a  difference  iu  tone.  Price 
of  some  things  picked  up  considerably 
during  the  closing  mouths. 

A  report  from  Ohio  points  out  that 
most  of  the  products  on  which  Mid¬ 
western  farmers  depend  are  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  The  only  impor¬ 
tant  exceptions,  it.  says,  arc  potatoes  and 
hay.  Live  stock,  grain  and  dairy  products 
are  doing  better  than  last  year,  and  much 
cheap  graiu  has  been  turned  into  beef, 
pork  and  mutton  at  a  gain  to  the  feeders. 

A  North  Carolina  summary  points  out 
cotton  and  tobacco  as  bright  spots  in  re¬ 
gard  to  yield  in  that  State  and  in  price. 
Those  crops  arc  so  prominent  ns  money 
bringers  iu  the  South  that:  many  farmers 
are  able  to  overlook  somewhat  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  the  like. 
Conditions  in  the  South  show  more  im¬ 
provement  than  any  other  section,  partly 
because  the  South  was  hardest  hit  by  the 
depression. 

EAST  NOT  AS  CHEERFUL 

Reports  from  the  East  and  North  are 
not  so  cheerful  as  those  from  the  South 
and  West,  because  so  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  cash  products,  including  vegetables, 
fruits  and  eggs,  are  cheaper  than  last 
year.  Milk  is  a  very  littie  higher,  but  so 
is  the  cost  of  feed.  Heavy  production  of 
some  of  these  products  would  be  some 
practical  offset  to  the  price,  were  it  not 
for  the  fad  that  a  dollars  worth  of  them 
buys  only  two-thirds  as  much  of  what 
the  farmer  needs  ns  it  did  before  the  war. 

<  die  consideration  at  least  favors  the 
man  in  debt — -a  dollar  will  go  tis  far  now 
as  it  ever  did  toward  paying  off  a  mort¬ 
gage. 

The  situation  has  its  bright  spots,  but 
after  all,  the  season's  average  yield  of 
alt  crops  combined  was  below  the  long 
term  average,  and  was  grown  at  a  loss 
if  figured  on  a  real  business  basis.  Some 
farmers  have  had  two  or  three  years  iu 
succession  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  their 
debts  have  piled  up  instead  of  being 
paid  off. 

IRREGULAR  POTATO  PRICES 

Potatoes  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  features,  There  are  still 
so  many  to  be  sold  (lint  prices  have  failed 
to  show  much  recovery  since  digging 
time,  taking  the  average  for  all  the  great 
markets,  but  the  Eastern  cities  have 
shown  a  gain  of  MO  to  40  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  while  Chicago  and  the  Western  cities 
have  lost  about  the  same  amount.  Just 
the  opposite  was  happeuing  a  year  ago. 
The  reason  is  that  the  crop  was  lighter 
in  the  East  than  the  West.  This  places 
Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  a  more  favorable  market 
position,  because  they  are  not  oversup¬ 
plying  their  nearest  cities  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  great,  crops  of  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  the  Far  West 
art*  oversupplying  the  Western  cities. 
Western  shippers,  of  course,  understand 
thp  situation,  and  they  are  shipping  pota¬ 
toes  extensively  us  far  East  as  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  thus  narrowing  somewhat 
the  usual  outlet  for  Eastern  stock.  But 
I  he  Eastern  shippers  have  some  advan¬ 
tage  iu  freight  charges,  notwithstanding 
the  emergency  rates  from  some  Western 
shipping  sections.  The  danger  is  that  too 
many  Eastern  farmers  will  hold  back  for 
Spring  shipments.  Prices  at  Western 
New  York  shipping  stations  arc  some¬ 
times  as  low  as  45  cents  per  bushel  as 
bought  of  the  growers. 

Canada  has  a  large  crop,  but  not  so 
great  as  iu  either  1020  or  1021.  The 
average  usual  yield  is  140  to  170  bushels, 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  Canada  no  longer  has  the 
advantage  in  rate  of  money  exchange, 
while  the  freight  and  customs  tariff  makes 
the  fence  quite  high  along  the  border. 

MORE  STORAGE  ONIONS 

The  official  report:  shows  about  one- 
third  more  onions  in  storage  than  last 
season,  which  was  a  short  crop  year.  The 
storage  stock  is  not  very  large  for  the 
production.  Some  Eastern  onions  were 
poor  keepers  Ibis  season.  The  price  of 
good  onions  is  about  $2  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  country,  and  the  city  markets  are 
firm  at  $2  to  $2.75.  Texas  plantings  are 
lighter  this  year,  which  will  reduce  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Spring,  and  altogether  the 
outlook  is  fair  for  a  clean- up  of  the  main 
crop.  Cabbage  has  been  doing  better 
lately.  Growers  are  getting  $12  to  $15 
per  ton  for  the  hard,  long  keeping  kinds. 
The  unexpected  vise  of  cabbage,  together 
with  the  firmness  in  the  apple  and  onion 
markets,  has  brightened  the  outlook  for 
many  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

G.  b.  F. 


Two  motor  driven  ore  carrying  steam¬ 
ships  each  of  20.000  tons  and  measuring 
560  feet  in  length  and  72  feet  in  width, 
are  under  construction  in  German  ship¬ 
yards  ot  Hamburg  for  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  The  boats  will  ply  be¬ 
tween  Chile  und  the  United  States. 


Clearing  a  Wide  Track.  Fig.  6(12 


South  Shore  Roasting  Chickens.  Fig.  660 


Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

This  is  the  fifth  of  December,  and  no 
coal  to  be  had.  It  is  fortunate  that,  so 
far  we  have  had  no  cold  weather  to 
amount  to  much.  We  are  still  cutting 
lettuce  from  the  open  garden.  It  is  red* 
,  delicti  some  on  the  outer  leaves,  hut  the 
heads  are  white  within.  The  spinach  is 
BUnscorehed  and  the  Ieohs  are  growing. 
When  the  controller  will  let  any  coal 
come  this  way  we  cannot  guess.  One  of 
my  neighbors  on  whom  I  am  depending 
for  sweet  potatoes,  which  I  did  not  grow 
this  season,  has  a  unique  way  of  keeping 
a  sale  supply  on  hand.  Ilis  land  lies 
outside  the  city,  but  he  lives  inside  the 
city  limits,  and  has  a  barn  and  stables 
at  his  residence,  lie  has  two  stables,  one 
for  horses  and  the  other  for  cows,  with 
what  is  ordinarily  a  feed  alley  between, 
lie  has  a  large  storage  house  for  potatoes 
in  the  country,  but  keeps  a  sale  supply  of 
40  to  50  bushels  in  the  stable  in  a  slatted 
bin  in  the  passageway  between  the  sta¬ 
bles.  They  are  bedded  and  covered  with 
pine  needles,  and  the  animal  heat  main¬ 
tains  a  temperature  well  suited  to  and  to 
the  keeping  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  keeps 
them  well  there. 

I  find  that  I  must  repeat  that  I  have 
nothing  for  sale.  I  have  no  facilities  for 
packing  and  shipping,  and  live  a  mile 
from  the  post  office,  and  the  letter  car¬ 
riers  will  not  take  parcel  post  packages, 
and  in  my  eighty-fourth  year  I  cannot 
tote  them  to  the  office.  Much  as  T  would 
like  to  accommodate  people  who  want  a 
few  sweet  potatoes,  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  me  to  undertake  it.  Dealers  in 
the  Northern  cities  can  easily  get  the 
Southern  yam  varieties  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  it  is  through  them  that  they 
should  get  the  supply. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  lovely  warm 
and  sunny  day.  The  turkey  and  fixin’s 
were  duly  enjoyed,  and  my  small  family 
of  three  have  been  the  greater  part  of 
the  week  winding  up  the  turkey,  which 
came  to  us  from  the  real  Old  Virginia, 
the  town  of  Williamsburg,  once  the  capi¬ 
tal,  where  one  of  my  daughters  is  home 
economics  agent,  and  duly  forwarded  the 
turkey  for  the  home  folks  as  part  of  her 
work  in  home  economies.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ami  Virginia  are  forging  ahead  of 
Maryland  in  agricultural  matters  and 
also  in  public  health  care.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  one  of  the  most  effective  health 
boards  in  the  country  and  Maryland  one 
of  the  weakest.  In  fact.  North  Carolina 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  States. 
Her  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  has  taken  a  high  rank  among 
the  laud  grant  colleges  from  the  start. 
Starting  just  at  the  time  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  started  and  made  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  possible,  the 
North  Carolina  college  has  kept  in  the 
van,  because  the  farmers  of  the  State 
gave  it  their  earnest  hacking,  while  the 
Maryland  college  for  years  simply  ex¬ 
isted.  unsupported  by  State  or  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State.  A  brighter  day  is  dawn¬ 
ing  for  the  Maryland  college  with  its 
new  organization  and  its  incorporation  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  State  University. 
The  extension  work  through  County 
Agents  and  demonstrators  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  work  of  colleges  and  sta¬ 
tions.  The  institutes  doubtless  did  great 
good  and  opened  the  way  to  the  agent. 
A  man  realizes  far  more  from  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  liis  own  land  than  from  any 
number  of  lectures  in  the  institutes.  In 
old  communities  where  men  have  done 
fairly  good  farming  for  generations,  as 
among  the  Germans  of  Southeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  institutes  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  advance.  The  Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen  would  crowd  the  institutes 
and  listen,  and  then  go  home  and  do  as 
they  did  before,  ltut  once  convince  the 
German  on  his  own  land  that  a  change 
in  his  method  pays,  and  he  takes  it  up 
readily.  “Show  me’’  is  the  best  way  to 
get  behind  a  farmer’s  prejudices.  And 
the  home  economics  agents  iu  the  rural 
schools  arc  training  the  future  house¬ 
wives  of  the  farms,  and  as  a  result  the 
living  conditions  on  the  farms  will  be 
improved  and  the  day  of  soda  biscuits 
will  disappear  before  the  making  of  real 
bread.  It  is  true  that  last  year  there 


were  but  2,100  counties  in  which  agents 
were  working,  but  the  method  must 
spread  as  people  everywhere  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  Government  is  waiting 
to  do  in  all  the  other  counties  East  and 
West. 

One  of  my  daughters,  whose  husband 
is  an  army  surgeon,  has  been  living  for 
some  time  in  New  Orleans,  where  her 
husband  has  been  looking  after  the  dis* 
abled  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  there.  She 
found  the  climate  in  New  Orleans  very 
depressing.  Her  husband  was  recently 
Ordered  to  Atlanta,  and  she  finds  it  de¬ 
lightful  to  get  into  that  cold,  elevated 
section,  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  She 
says  they  feel  like  new  folks  simply  from 
breathing  a  better  air.  I  suppose  the 
bracing  atmosphere  is  the  main  reason 
for  people  liking  to  live  up  iu  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat  country.  We  folks  living  down 
near  the  ocean  always  feel  better  when 
we  get  into  the  more  elevated  interior, 
but  nevertheless  we  shrink  from  the  qold 
we  read  about  in  the  North.  We  have 
plenty  of  frost  and  cold  here  for  me, 
therefore  I  prefer  the  medium  climate. 

We  are  now  getting  a  good  mulch  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  the  Iceberg  lettuce, 
which  we  hope  to  winter  over  for  Spring 
heading.  The  onions  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  garden  will  also  get  the 
annual  mulch.  The  leeks,  thanks  to  the 
moist  Summer,  made  the  largest  growth 
I  have  ever  had,  and  they  ate  very  ac¬ 
ceptable,  being  enough  like  onions  to 
smell  a  little,  but  are  far  milder.  We 
find  them  fine,  only  wish  we  had  planted 
more  of  them.  The  green  curled  Scotch 
kale  has  had  just  enough  frost  to  make 
It  good,  and  we  have  it  as  an  alternate 
with  spinach.  Individually  I  eat  greens 
only  on  spinach  days.  Then  we  have 
what  the  seedsmen  call  Long-standing 
kale  or  Siberian  kale.  This  we  lot  grow 
and  have  it  at  hand  for  the  first  Spring 
greens  to  alternate  with  the  spinach. 
And  yet  thousands  of  farmers  never  think 
of  these  things,  and  eat  salt  food  all 
Winter  when  greens  would  add  greatly 
to  their  Winter  well  being. 

The  first  Spring  greens  here  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  wild  Winter  cress,  Barbarea 
pnocox.  The  colored  folk  gather  this 
and  bring  it  to  town  for  sale.  It  is  often 
a  pest  in  the  wheatfields,  and  the  farmers 
are  glad  to  have  it  cut  before  seeding. 
It  can  be  eaten  raw  like  watercress  and, 
in  fact,  it  tastes  the  same,  or  it  can  be 
boiled  and  makes  a  very  acceptable  spe¬ 
cies  of  greens.  In  my  boyhood  it  was 
common  to  use  in  Spring  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  pokeweed,  but  of  late  years 
I  seldom  hear  of  anyone  eatiug  poke. 
People  have  gotten  to  growing  better 
food,  as  they  learn  that  other  folks  prize 
kale  and  spinach,  and  they  can  get  money 
by  growing  them  for  market. 

The  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a 
smaller  area  planted  in  potatoes — both 
Irish  and  sweet — until  the  market  gets 
over  its  present  load.  The  poor  results 
of  this  season’s  potatoes  and  melons  will 
make  some  growers  drop  out,  and  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  tomato  planting  for 
the  canners,  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
old  predominance  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  will  be  restored.  The 
regular  truckers  will  stick  to  their  crops, 
with  perhaps  a  smaller  area,  but  they 
know  that  a  bad  season  is  apt  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  profitable  one.  as  the  tem¬ 
porary  speculating  growers  will  many  of 
them  drop  out.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Late-blooming  Roses 

I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  Prof. 
Massey  speaks  of  a  rose  better  than  the 
"Jack.  ’  and  remarks  nu  its  late  blooming, 
and  that  lie  picked  a  rose  on  November  •*>. 
It  might  interest  him  to  know  that  I 
picked  "Jacks"  this  Fall  as  late  as  No¬ 
vember  21.  cutting  six  blooms  on  that 
date.  I  picked  through  October  and  up 
to  November  21  from  six  to  two  dozen 
per  day.  Blooms  were*  fine,  but  stems 
short  ;  that  is,  4  to  G  in.  1  have  a  Inal 
of  400  bushes  to  pick  from,  and  some  of 
the  bushes  are  over  40  years  old.  The 
weather  here  has  been  remarkable,  and  out 
on  the  north  end  of  the  island  some  apple 
trees  had  a  few  blooms  the  first  part  of 
November.  I  cut  lettuce  in  the  open 
ground  last  week,  but  everything  is 
frozen  now  (November  281.  *  c.  c.  t. 

Newport.  R.  I. 
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A  AC 
Fertilizers 

and  subsidiary  brands 
are  based  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  and  experi- 
ence  of  what  i3 
undoubtedly  the  most 
noted  croup  of  plant 
food  authorities  in  the 
history  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  industry. 
It  includes  men  like 
Bradley.  Bowker, 
Stockbridge.  Wheeler, 
Coe.  Lister.  Detrick, 
Crocker  and  a  score  of 
others  whose  names 
have  been  household 
words  in  agricultural 
communities  for  many 
years.  They  offer  you 
the  best  assurance  of 
maximum  crop-grow¬ 
ing  efficiency  a  fertil¬ 
izer  can  have. 

WRITE  for  this  free 
booklet : 

“How  to  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  Fertilizers” 


A  A  C" 

means  more  than 
Good  Fertilizers 

THE  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company  is  more 
than  a  fertilizer  manufacturing 
concern.  It  is  an  organization 
sincerely  interested  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer's  production  of  larger, 
better  and  more  profitable  crops, 
■a  It  is  interested  in  your  success. 

An  important  part  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  its  Agricultural  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H. 

J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
Rhode  Island  State  Experiment 
Station.  This  Bureau  carries  on 
practical  experimental  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  fertilizers  are  best 
adapted  to  each  crop  and  locality. 

Let  this  Bureau  help  you. 
WRITE  to  it,  in  care  of  our  near¬ 
est  office,  for  suggestions  on  your 
particular  crop  problems.  No 
charge  or  obligation. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Alexandria.  Va.  Cincinnati  Greensboro.  X.  C.  Norfolk 

Atlanta  Cleveland  Henderson.  X.  C.  Raleigh 

Baltimore  Columbia.  S.  C.  Jacksonville  St.  Louis 

Boston  Charleston,  S.  C.  Los  Angeles  Savannah 

Buffalo  Spartansburg,  S.  C.  Montgomery  Etc. 

Detroit  New  York 


Hint"  nearest  oflles 


DOUBLE  A  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency  it 
we  have  no  dealer  near  you 


Money  Mittim  Flour 


One  of  tho  best  paying  and  most  dignified  busi¬ 
nesses  you  can  get  in.  or  put 
your  boy  in  nowadays,  is 
flour  milling.  On  a  compar¬ 
atively  small  Investment, 
and  without  any  previous 
milling  experience  you  can 
own  and  run  the  wonder¬ 
ful  “Midget”  Marvel  Mill 
and  make  good  money  from 
..  __  the  start. 

Let  Us  ™ 

pieeeVou  G£T  behind  4 

"Midget”  Marvel 

One  Man 

Self-Contained  Roller  Flour  Mil) 

Only  a  small  house  and  small  power  noecssnry.  < 
There's  more  profit  in  this  high  class  business  than  ' 
anything  vou  can  get  into  on  the  same  capital,  be¬ 
cause  “It  makes  a  Better  Barrel  of  Flour  Cheaper.” 

Saves  the  nigh  freights  on  wheat  out  and  tlourand 
feed  In.  ‘  Tho  Orst  eight  months  1  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  fWO,"  says  A  II.  Ling.  .Vtmotv,  Kan.;  “My 
profits,  from  the  “Midget”  Marvel  average  right 
around  Sid  per  rtny,"  Chan.  M.  McKiiutey.  Cooper. 
Tex.; “Was  £v«»in  debt  when  I  bought  trnr  25  barrel 
"Midget."  and  tho  little  mill  pulled  me  clean  out  of 
the  hole  long  before  I  bought  my-  «0  barrel  mill  from 
you."  says  M.  A.  Knrtmv.  Oxford,  Mich. 

Capacities:  15, 25,  M  and  WO  barrels  of  as  fine  roller 
patent  flour  a  day  as  any  mill  can  moke. 

Your  community  wants  one  of  th  ‘ee  mills.  Start 
one  before  someone  else  gets  in.  It's  a  lifetime  pay¬ 
ing  business.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill.”  30  days  free  uial 

Anglo-American  Mill  Company,  Inc. 
2284-2290  Trust  Building.  Owensboro,  Ky. 


BUY  FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


ICOFFEl 


305, 


In  5-lb.  lots  8®arn 

or  more  OUlb.  Ground 

Sent  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  your 
Cheek.  Money  Order  or 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  Kst.  «  years 

SHS-itS  Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 

"V  CTTT.ISH  garments.'  warm  / 

N  ‘d  aail  durable,  made  to  / 

X  order  from  HORSE.  COW  S 

or  fur  bearing  ,  nimale 

^Bfi  \  Gloves  nnd  cars  from  the  /■( 

\  trimming.  Save  .‘0  to  7.3%.  i 

HA  \  We  tan  them —  /  YA 

\  you  wear  them  r  nl 

bur  gsrrientj  rejaircd  and  I 
■ftRhvV  i  .-in.  del  1 1  i 

\  m.»i  a?-p  unnxu'E.  I  M 

3m  h  11.  piepaie  1 

■  sh.iMv  rtvier.  sat*.  I  I 

I  '**.  i  r  reliable 

W  fret*-  rpecinl: *:*  in  fur  Can- 
f  nmir.  manufacturing  and  \B 

Bfcpjjftr  taxidermy.  VH 


r  Rochester 
Fur  Oraaalng  Ce. 


«T4  \ 

Waal  Ava. 
Roehaatar,  M.  T. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Philadelphia  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  liy  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  cariot  and  nearby  fruits 
and  vegetables  continue  to  be  rather  light 
and  the  demand  moderate  for  most  lines 
of  produce.  Offerings  of  apples  were 
light  and  the  movement  generally  slow, 
A 2  *4  Greenings  from  New  York  State 
selling  at  $4  to  $5  per  barrel,  while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  York  brought  $4  and  Staynian 
$5  per  barrel.  Cranberries  held  about 
steady  at  $9  to  $14  per  barrel,  $2  to  $4 
per  bushel  crate,  and  a  little  better  de¬ 
mand  was  reported.  Danish  cabbage 
from  New  Y'orlt  State  sold  on  a  strong 
market  and  touched  $30  a  ton  ou  Decem¬ 
ber  S,  but  receipts  were  soon  much 
heavier  and  the  market  declined  $5  per 
ton,  Shipments  of  cabbage  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  for  the  Week  ending  December 
9  were  about  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cariot  movement,  and  had  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
week,  according  to  the  Government  re¬ 
ports.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  Southern 
cabbage  to  come  in.  South  Carolina  hav¬ 
ing  already  shipped  some  Winter  cabbage. 
The  acreage  iu  that  State  is  reported  to 
be  about  one-half  of  that  of  last  year, 
and  the  early  estimate  on  Florida  plant¬ 
ings  indicate  a  reduction  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  1921  acreage.  The  smaller 
acreage  will  tend  to  even  up  production, 
giving  the  Northern  cabbage  growers  a 
better  opportunity  to  market  their  large 
crop  of  cabbage.  Sweet  potatoes  sold 
,-lowiy  last  week  on  a  dull  market.  Dela¬ 
wares  at  30c  per  bushel,  Virginias  at 
31.25  per  barrel  and  good  Jerseys  at  50 
to  05c  per  %-bushel  basket.  Potatoes 
were  dull  at  31.90  to  $2  per  15041).  sack 
for  round  whites.  Yellow  onions  sold  as 
high  as  $3  per  1001b.  sack  for  Western 
stock,  but  the  market  weakened  a  little 
on  the  llrh,  Michigan*  selling  at  32.35 
and  York  States  at  32.50  per  sack.  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  state  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  Texas  Bermuda  onion  acreage 
will  be  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year  on 
account  of  the  heavy  crop  in  Northern 
States.  Jersey  lettuce  is  practically  done 
for  the  season.  Florida  is  now  shipping 
eonsi  tier  able  lettuce,  which  sold  locally  at 
31.75  to  $2  per  % -barrel  hamper.  Sevr 
oral  other  products,  such  as  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  peppers  and  string  beans,  which 
are  received  almost  daily,  are  Florida- 
grown,  and  occasionally  strawberries,  al¬ 
though  the  season  is  still  a  little  early 
for  them.  Celery  and  cauliflower  have 
been  steadily  held,  York  State  celery  iu 
i  he  rough  bringing  around  $3.25  per  two- 
birds  crate,  and  cauliflower  sold  up  to 
33.50  per  crate  for  Long  Island  grown. 
Spinach  has  had  fair  sale  with  Virginia 
stock.  wholesaling  at  $2.20  per  barrel 
and  nearby  around  70c  per  bushel.  Hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  declined  about  5c  a  lb., 
•wiling  at  20  to  35c  per  lb.,  and  Long 
Island  Brussels  sprouts  sold  well  at  15 
to  20c  per  quart. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  fresh  egg  market  has  been  unset¬ 
tled  the  past  few  weeks.  Just  before 
Thanksgiving  line  nearby  fresh  eggs 
sold  up  to  00c  per  dozen,  but  a  surplus 
caused  a  decline  of  11  or  12c  per  dozen 
within  the  period  of  a  few  days.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  decline  there  seemed  to  be  a 
little  scarcity,  and  a  recovery  of  a  few 
cents  was  made,  which  again  caused  in- 
< -reused  receipts  and  a  weak  market, 
nearby  and  ! Western  extra  firsts  selling 
at  O.Jc  on  December  11.  High-grade 
-  orage  eggs  held  fairly  steady,  refrigera¬ 
tor  extra  firsts  bringing  33c  per  dozen. 
The  amount  of  eggs  iu  cold  storage  on 
December  11  in  Philadelphia  was  100.000 
cases,  compared  with  63,803  cases  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  The  preliminary 
report  of  cold  storage  holdings  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
the  United  States  on  December  1  was 
3.258,000  cases,  or  about  .800,000  cases 
more  than  for  1921  and  740.000  cases 
more  than  for  the  five-year  average. 

For  a  week  or  two  after  Thanksgiving 
there  was  the  usual  quietness  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  poultry  market  after  this 
holiday.  Of  late  the  demand  has  been 
fair  for  fancy  live  poultry,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  steady  for  the  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  11,  fancy  heavy  fowl  selling  at  26 
to  28c  and  heavy  Spring  chickens  at  22  to 
24c  per  lb.  The  market  on  medium  and 
poor  grades  of  live  poultry  stock  has  been 
•  iuiet  and  a  little  weak,  The  market  on 
dressed  turkey  developed  a  little  weak¬ 
ness  and  prices  averaged  lower,  while 
ducks  and  geese  were  easier.  Nearby 
dressed  ducks  had  a  sale  at  26  to  28c. 
which  was  2c  above  Western  dry-packed. 
Fancy  Maryland  turkeys  sold  up  to  58c. 
while  barreled  packed  fowl,  heavy, 
brought  28c,  and  huge  heavy  chickens 
28  to  30c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  was  firm  on  good  grades 
of  hay.  and  desirable  stock  was  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  No.  2  Timothy  hay  selling  at 
319  to  $20  per  ton.  and  light  clover  mixed 
$1  per  ton  less.  Best  rye  straw  has  been 
selling  at  322  per  ton  and  wheat  at 
$14.50  per  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDIOOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  ISc;  boneless  roasts.  lb„ 
o  to  20c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to  14c :  por¬ 


terhouse  steak,  lb..  25e ;  round  steak,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c;  mutton, 
lb..  It)  to  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  L8e;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  80  to  35c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb..  80c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  35c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  85c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  35c;  rab¬ 
bits.  live,  lb.,  25c:  dressed,  lb.,  30c;  pigs, 
six  weeks  old.  each,  $5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  15c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  34c; 
geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Eggs,  extra  white  and  brown.  75c;  or¬ 
dinary.  72c:  duck  eggs.  80c;  milk.,  qt., 
9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  cream,  qt..  75c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb..  55c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52e;  cheese,  cream,  lb..  31c ;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  roll,  5c;  pimento  cheese, 
roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bit.,  $1.25;  fancy,  pec.  40c; 
beets,  bit.,  $1.23;  beans,  dry.  lb..  8c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  10c;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1;  greens,  peck,  15c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  bu.,  31.25;  green, 
lmuch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  31;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1,25;  pumpkins, 
each,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  peck,  13c;  shell 
beans,  10c;  turnips,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  Ib„  Oc ;  bread,  17-oz. 
loaf.  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  32; 
clover  honey,  card,  23c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal..  40c;  cranberries,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.50. 

SYRACUSE  FUltfcJC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12c;  heavy.  lb„  10c; 
veal.  lb..  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  IS  to  20c; 
lamb,  lb..  20  to  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
chickens,  lb..  21  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  21  to 
25c:  geese,  lb..  30c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
75c;  turkeys,  lb..  65  to  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — 'Ducks,  lb..  40  to 
45c;  chickens,  lb..  35c:  fowls,  lb..  3oe; 
geese,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  turkeys,  lb.,  SO  to 
93e ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40e. 

Eggs,  70  to  85c ;  duck  eggs.  75c;  but¬ 
ter.  lb„  50  to  53c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  35 
to  40c;  honey,  qt„  75c;  per  cap.  25c. 

Apples,  bit..  50c  to  32;  hiokorj  nuts, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  beans,  Lima,  bu.,  33.25; 
dry.  bu.,  $4  to  36;  beets,  doss,  bunches, 
30c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1,25;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  80  to  40c:  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
80c;  bn.,  65  to  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  75c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  35  to  73c; 
garlic.  1  !>..  15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  box.  $2; 
Boston,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  oh i OHS,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  25c:  dry,  btu,  .tie  to  $1; 
potatoes,  bu.,  65  to  73c;  small,  bu..  40e; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  doz.  bunches,  30c; 
romaine.  doz,  heads.  40  to  65c:  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1  ;  turnips,  bu..  90c  to  81  ;  pumpkins, 
crate,  31  to  $1.25:  Hubbard  squash,  each, 
10  to  20c;  lb..  2^4  to  3c. 

Tluy.  No.  1.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No,  2, 
$17:  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton,  $30; 
straw,  ton.  $16  to  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12e;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  12  to  18c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb..  12 
to  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  24  to  20c:  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
12  to  14  c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb„  1.8  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  light,  lb.,  IS  to 
21c;  heavy,  lb.,  20  to  22c:  fowls,  lb..  18 
to  23c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  13  to  15c; 
guinea  fowls,  each.  30  to  40c;  turkeys,  lb.. 
40  to  50c ;  pigeons,  each.  15  to  1.8c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  IS  to  21c. 

Butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c; 
eggs.  70  to  80c. 

Apples,  best.  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  seconds, 
bu..  50  to  75c;  bbl..  $4  to  $6;  beets.  14- 
qh  basket,  35  to  45c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25c :  cabbage,  red.  doz.  heads,  65  to 
75c;  doz..  white,  33  to  50c;  100  heads, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  ton.  $9  to  $11;  carrots, 
bu..  60  to  75c ;  ton.  $12  to  $15;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb..  2*4  to  3c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  40  to 
50c;  Boston,  doz.  heads.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions,  dry.  bu..  75  to  90c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  25  to  30c;  potatoes,  firsts,  bu., 
60  to  65c ;  seconds,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  pars¬ 
nips.  11 -qt.  basket.  40  to  50c;  bu.,  $1  to 
31.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu..  .$1  to  31.25;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
basket,  .$3.25  to  $3.50;  turnips,  bn.,  75c 
to  31  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  35 
io  40c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to 
50c. 

Beans.  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red  mar¬ 
row,  37;  white  marrow,  36;  red  kidney 
and  w  hite  kidney.  $7 :  pea.  medium,  yel¬ 
low  eve.  imperials.  $6. 

Hides  Steers.  No.  1,  11c;  No.  2.  10c; 
No.  1.  emvs  and  heifers,  lie;  No,  2.  10c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb..  6c:  horsehides.  each. 
32  to  .$3;  sheep,  each.  73c  to  $1.75;  calf, 
No.  1.  15c:  No.  2.  14c;  wool,  fleece.  1b., 
32  to  31  o :  unwashed,  medium,  30  to  32c; 
unwashed,  fine.  35  to  3.8c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled.  90  to  92y ;  oats.  53c:  rye,  lui„  95c 
to  $1;  Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $10. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  city  produce  market  is  pretty 
steady,  its  there  is  plenty  of  good  stuff 
coming  in  and  no  very  heavy  demand. 
Butter  lias  stopped  going  up.  and  now 
cheese  is  following.  Apples  and  potatoes 
are  rather  weak,  but  not  much  changed. 


BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  50  to  5Sc ; 
dairy,  42  to  50c;  crocks,  29  to  50c;  com¬ 
mon,  28  to  30c.  Cheese,  stronger;  dai¬ 
sies,  flats,  longhorns,  27  to  28c;  limbur- 
ger,  29  to  32c ;  Swiss.  30  to  31c.  Eggs, 
easy;  hennery.  50  to  72c;  State  and 
Western  candled.  50  to  53c;  storage,  31 
to  40c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  42  to 
46c;  fowls,  18  to  30c;  broilers,  35  to  42e: 
chickens.  22  to  30c;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks,  26  to  30c;  goose,  25  to  2se. 
Live  poultry,  weak;  turkeys,  42  to  45c; 
fowls.  IS  to  24c;  Springers,  16  to  24c; 
old  roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese.  19  to  23c.  Rabbits,  cottontails, 
pair,  60  to  75c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  $1.75  to 
$2;  other  sorts,  75c  to  $1.50;  seconds,  50 
to  60c,  Pot  atoes,  quiet ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  70  to  75c:  seconds,  50  to  80c;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Southern,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

F  RUTTS — BERRIES 

Pears,  steady :  a  few  Rartletts.  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75;  common.  50  to  75c.  Quinces,, 
best,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  seconds.  40  to  60c. 
Cranberries,  50-lb.  box.  $7  to  $7.50. 
Grapes.  California  Malagas,  keg.  $7  to 
$10;  Tokays,  box,  $3  to  $3.75  (retail 
market  full  of  them  at  10  to  loc  lb.). 
Melons,  California  honeydews,  box,  $1  to 
$1.75. 

BEAN  S — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  white  kidney,  cwt..  $9 
to  $10;  red  kidney,  marrow.  $S  to  $8.50; 
medium  $7  to  $7.50.  Onions,  firm:  yel¬ 
low.  cwt..  $1.80  to  $2;  Ebenezer.  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $L75 :  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.80. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
cabbage,  10O  heads,  $2.50  to  $4;  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu..  32.50  to  $2.75:  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  60c ;  celery,  bunch.  75c  to  $1 ;  en¬ 
dive.  doz.  heads.  60  to  90c;  lettuce,  hot¬ 
house,  box.  65c  to  $1  ;  California  Iceberg, 
crate.  $4.50  to  $5;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bunches.  90c  to  $1  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
45  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
pumpkins,  bn.,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  black,  'bn..  75  to  90e ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  cwt., 
32  to  $2.50;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  basket, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  turnips,  white,  bu..  31  to 
31.25;  yellow,  50  to  60c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunehps,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  lb.,  24  to 
26c;  dark.  16  to  18c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  IS  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

*  FEED 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $1S  to 
$22:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $19;  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  cariot.  ton,  329; 
middlings.  $30;  red  dog.  334.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $48.45;  oilmen].  352.50;  hom¬ 
iny,  334.50;  gluten.  $42,75;  oat  feed, 
$16.50;  rye  middlings,  328.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs..  .$7  to  37.75  :  red  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  to  $8.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  54  to  5414c;  good  to 
choice.  4S  to  52e ;  storage,  40  to  47c, 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  69  to  70c ;  gathered, 
choice,  62  to  65c ;  storage,  30  to  34c. 

APPLES 

Greening,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $4  ;  McIntosh, 
$4  to  $6;  Baldwin,  $2,50  to  $5;  King.  $2 
to  $4  ;  boxes,  $1  to  $2.50. 

CRANBERRIES 

Early  black,  %  bbl..  $5  to  $5.50;  late 
varieties,  bid..  $7  to  $11. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100-lb.  bag.  31.25  to  $1.40; 
sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  45  to  50c;  fowls.  2S  to  32c; 
roosters.  19  to  21c;  squabs,  doz.,  $3.50  to 
$8;  ducklings,  lb.,  31  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl-  50c  lo  $1.75;  lettuce, 
bu..  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes.  ll>..  25  to  30c; 
string  beans,  bu..  $2  to  $5  ;  spinach,  box. 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu-  $1;  beets,  bu., 
$1.50;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bu.,  $1.50  lo  $1.75;  squash,  bu., 
2*4  to  3c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  14.  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Inc.,  price  for  December  Class 
1  fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone,  $3.37  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2,  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2.90. 


Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 

.55 

(a > 

.55% 

Good  to  choice... 

.50 

( a > 

.54 

Lower  grades  .... 

.40 

(if 

.42 

Dairy,  best  . 

.52 

@ 

•53*4 

Common  to  good.. 

,3S 

@ 

.41 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

@ 

.30 

CnEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials  ,2S 

0 

.28*4 

Average  run  . 

.27 

0 

•-7*4 

Skims  . 

.20 

m 

•21*4 

Eggs 

White,  eh.  to  fey.. 

.69 

@ 

.70* 

Medium  to  good.. 
Mix'd  col's,  n’by,  b’st 

.61 

0 

.06 

.62 

@ 

.63 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

@ 

.65 

Gathered,  best  . . . . , 

.60 

(if 

.til 

Common  to  good. . 

.35 

0 

.55 

Storage  . 

.25 

0 

.34 

Pressed  poultry 
Turkeys,  best . 53 

0 

.55 

Common  to  good.  . 

.35 

.50 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.40 

u 

.45 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

0 

.34 

Fowls  . 

.18 

(if 

.31 

Roosters  . 

.16 

Co] 

ft* 

.20 

Dueks  . 

.20 

.30 

Geese  . 

.20 

'Cal 

.30 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

Cal 

1.60 

Squabs,  white,  doz.  . 

4.50 

(<il 

11.00 

Dark  . 

2.50 

0 

4.00 

Babbits 


Cottontails  in  large  supply,  selling  at 
•  >5  to  45c  pair.  Jacks  rather  scarce,  85 
to  90e  pair. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs. .  . . 

9.00 

m 

10.25 

Red  kidney  . 

8.00 

@ 

8.25 

White  kidney  . 

10.25 

(if 

11.25 

Yellow  eve  . 

7.50 

Co 

8.00 

Black  turtle  soup... 

0.50 

0 

7.00 

Bruits 

Apples,  bu . 

.75 

0 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2.75 

0 

3.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2.25 

0 

3.25 

Greening . 

3.00 

@ 

5.00 

N.  i\\  .  Greening. . 

2.50 

(i? 

4.25 

King  . 

2.75 

(17! 

5.00 

McIntosh  . . 

4.00 

0 

7.00 

Russet . 

2.00 

(if 

3.00 

Snow  . . 

2.50 

0 

6.00 

Twenty  Ounce. .  .  . 

2.50 

0 

4  50 

Wealthy  . 

2.50 

0 

4.25 

V  i nosap  . 

2.00 

0 

4.50 

York  . 

3.50 

Cd 

4. *’5 

Pears.  Kieffer.  bbl.. 

1.25 

(if 

4.00 

Cranberries,  bbl.... 

8.00 

0 

14.00 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.10 

0 

.15 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches.. 

3.00 

0 

4.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs.... 

.90 

(if 

1.00 

Cabbage,  Ion  . 

22. 00 

(if 

25.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

4.00 

(if 

6.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

0. 

5.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

1.25 

(if 

2.75 

Poppers,  bn . 

1.00 

0 

5.25 

Radishes,  100  b’ches 

2.50 

0 

4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.50 

0 

1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

0 

2  00 

String  beans,  bu.  .  . . 

3.00 

0 

6.50 

Cauliflower,  bbl.... 

2.50 

0 

14.00 

Ch’r.v  &  Esoarol.  bbl. 

2.50 

0' 

5.00 

Brussels,  sprouts,  qt. 

.15 

0 

.25 

Celery,  large  crate 

3.50 

0 

5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

Hothouse,  lb . 

.20 

(if 

•32, 

Turnips,  bbl.  ...... 

1.25 

(if 

1.75  ' 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

6.00 

(if 

8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.50 

0 

1.00 

Watercress.  100  belts. 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

1 .00 

0 

2.00 

Long  Island.  180  lbs. 

2.75 

0 

3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl. 

.60 

0 

1.50 

GRAIN 

Cash  quotations  at 

New  Y'ork  : 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red.. 

.  .$1.39 

No.  1.  Northern.. 

.  .  1.49 

No.  2.  Durum .... 

.  .  1  .*^5 

Corn.  No.  2.  yellow. 

.  .  .92 

Oats,  No.  2.  white.  . 

.  *  .57 

i  ru 

Barley  . 

.  .  .84 

Buckwheat,  cwt.  . . . 

$1.93 

to  2.10 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timotbt 

.  .  .  24.00  ti/i  25.00 

No.  2  . 

.  .  .  22.00  (if  23.00 

No.  3  . 

.  .  .  18.00  (if  20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  . .  19.00  (if  23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

...  23.00  0  25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk 


Grade  A.  bottled,  qt... 

.19 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt... 

.16 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt... 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 

12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy.  *4  pt... 

.32 

Butter,  best  . 

. . .  .60 

(if  .62 

Cheese  . 

.  .  .  .32 

0  .37 

Eggs-  Best,  doz . 

. . .  .75 

(a  >5 

Gathered  . 

. 55 

hi  .65 

Fowls  . 

hi  15 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  .  .  .45 

(if  .50 

Turkov*,  lb . 

.  .  .  .60 

(if  .70 

Potatoes.  Hi . 

. .  .  .02 

(if  .03 

Onions,  lb . 

.  . .  .05 

(if  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

...  .10 

(if  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

...  .10 

(if  .15 

The  Child 

No  more  orders  for  this  book  can  be 
filled,  as  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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don't  try  to  stand  in  melted  asphalt  with 
auy  kind  of  shoes.  Yon  might  stand  on 


Radio  for  Every  Home 

For  many  months  we  read  of  the  won¬ 
derful  wireless  telephone,  and  loused  to 
hear  the  many  concerts,  lectures,  read¬ 
ings  aud  other  entertainments,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  news  items,  market  re¬ 
ports,  etc.,  which  are  free  to  all  who  are 
prepared  to  "listen  in  on  the  universe.’* 

But  the  vacuum  tube  outfits  are  high 
priced,  and  the  cheap  little  "crystal  sets’’ 
were  said  by  the  catalogues  and  space 
wri'ers  to  be  good  for  only  10  to  20  miles.  .  . 

As  our  nearest  station  is  KSl>.  St.  Louis  page  005, 
Posi-Uixpntch  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  about 
(JO  miles  away,  we  thought  it  useless  to 
try  a  crystal  set.  and  as  we  felt  unable  to 
invest  $50  to  $80  in  a  vacuum  tube  outfit, 
we  had  no  radio — and,  what  was  worse, 
we  couldn't  see  any  good  prospects  of  ac¬ 
quiring  one  in  the  near  future.  But 
came  a  day  when  a  radio  fan  visiting  at 
our  house  made  an  offer  to  build  a  crystal 
set  for  $10  ready  to  hook  up  to  our  aerial, 
and  guaranteed  to  bring  in  St.  Louis  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  lie  was  a  reliable  young  fel¬ 
low.  ami  his  offer  looked  like  our  chance 
for  ft  radio,  so  we  took  him  up. 

We  have  had  the  outfit  for  some  weeks 
now,  and  it  has  certainly  "made  good.” 

The  evening  we  received  it  we  tuned  it 
in  and  enjoyed  a  fine  concert  given  by 
the  Sunday  school  orchestra  of  the  M  est- 
miuster  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  Being  green  hands,  we  were  much 
elatedgb.v  our  success.  The  next  day  we 
were* kcu*  informed  at  hourly  intervals 
about  th»  markets,  weather,  important 
news  items,  etc.  Aud  every  day  since 
this  service  has  been  enjoyed.  Each  even¬ 
ing  there  is  a  concert,  singing,  a  short 
lecture,  a  church  service,  au  organ  re¬ 
cital,  or  something  else  worth  while. 

Saturday,  Clemeuceau,  the  famous 
"Tiger"  of  France,  lectured  at  the  Odeon 
Theater  in  St.  Louis  to  a  packed  house. 

KSD  sent  bis  voice  to  us  as  we  sat  by 
the  little  radio  table  at  home  aud  "lis¬ 
tened  in."  If  you  couldn’t  get  a  thrill 
out  of  ibat  you  must  have  traveled  fur¬ 
ther  aud  seen  and  heard  more  than  most 
country  folks  have.  But  wo  didu  r  get 
much  but  a  thrill  out  of  that  lecture. 

The  announcer  had  warned  Us  not  m  ex¬ 
pect  too  much,  as  the  "Tiger"  is  81  years 
old.  his  voice  is  far  from  strong,  aud. 
worst  of  all,  he  seems  to  have  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  the  micropunue.  and.  instead  of 
standing  directly  in  front  of  it.  prefers 


proper  tension  by  two  supporting  jacks 
constructed  as  shown  in  larger  cut.  and 
plaeed  under  the  housings  inside  the  rear 
wheels,  housings  resting  against,  offsets  in 
jacks,  as  shown  in  small  rut.  The  pul¬ 
leys  were  used  not  on  account  of  their 
being  the  correct  dimensions,  but  because 
they  were  handy  and  to  be  had  without 
cost.  J.  n.  r. 


Arrangement  of  -Jack  Shaft 


steel  tanks  are  repaired  and  the  treatment  containing  tar  or  crude  oil  for  this  pur 
prevented  steel  tanks  from  giving  out.  ~ 

I  have  never  seen  it  used  on  concrete 
tanks,  bur  believe  if  tank  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  out,  it  will  work  perfectlv 
and  prove  inexpensive.  Obtain  pure  as¬ 
phalt;  melt  in  cans  over  an  outside  fire 
fan  old  stove  is  best,  as  :t  prevents  flame 
coming  in  contact  with  asphalt).  After 
drying  out  tank,  apply  asphalt  with  paint 
brush  to  sides  and  pour  and  spread  a 
layer  over  bottom.  Ymi  must  work  fast, 
and  protect  yourself  against  the  hot  as¬ 
phalt,  for  it  burns  badly  when  it  burns. 

Pour  the  bottom  last,  and  spread  with  a 
swab  on  a  long  handle  from  the  top : 


An  airplane  was  flying  over  the  Eng¬ 
lish  countryside,  and  the  pilot,  was  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  little  stunting.  Absent-mindedly 
he  looped  the  loop,  quite  forgetting  that 
he  had  on  board  a  parcel  containing  a 
pair  of  boots.  Naturally  they  dropped 
out  and  landed  just  iu  front  of  an  old 
woman  in  a  cottage  garden.  The  package 
burst  open,  and  «ut  rolled  the  boots,  much 
to  her  astonishment.  Picking  them  up. 
she  hobbled  indoors  and  called  out  to  her 
husband:  "'Ere  you  are,  (large!  Them 
boots  you  ordered  'ave  come.  What  a 
wunnerful  thing  this  wireless  is!  I 
thought  I  'card  the  buzz  of  ’em  coming 
through  the  air."  New  York  Globe. 


A  Deer-tight  Fence 

Can  you  help  me  with  some  suggestions 
on  the  following?  We  have  set  out  about 
(500  peach  trees  this  past  Spring,  and  as 
we  are  pretty  well  back  in  the  country, 
wild  deer  are  damaging  them  badly.  Is 
it  practical  to  try  to  fence  them  out.  and 
if  so,  how  high  must  fence  be,  and  of 
what  kind  of  material,  etc.?  After  two 
years  I  rhink  the  trees  would  be  so  large 


Apples  and  Apple  Branches 
Sprayed  with  Arsenate  of  Lead 

From  Actual  Photographs 


Without 

Kayso 


With 

Kaxso 


KAYSO — The  Casein  Spreader 

Spreads  the  Spray  and  M a\es  It  Stay 


gives  complete  coverage  —  Ordinary  Raises  market  value  of  fruit — Blotches  of  poison 
KAVSO  spray  collects  in  drops  on  smooth  sur-  cause  mottled  colormg  of  the  skin,  making  the  fruit 
faces  of  buds,  twigs,  branches,  leaves  and  unsightly  and  producing  spray  blemishes.  Kayso 
fruit,  leaving  large  unprotected  spaces  be-  spreads  the  spray  in  an  even  film— allows  the  fruit 
tween.  Kayso  enables  you  to  cover  your  trees  com-  to  color  fully  and  reduces  arsenical  burns, 
pletely  with  a  protecting  film  of  spray,  leaving  no 
unprotected  spaces. 

Kayso  keeps  spray  from  washing  off — Rains  wash 
off  the  poisons  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  your 
sprays.  Kayso  will  hold  the  poisons  on  your  trees 
long  after  the  ordmary  spray  washes  off. 

Kayso  makes  spraying  more  economical  — Because 
of  increased  spreading  and  wetting  properties  a  tank 
of  spray  containing  Kayso  will  cover  more  trees  than 
ordinary  spray.  Kayso  reduces  waste  of  spray  by 
preventing  it  from  collecting  in  drops  and  rolling 
off  the  smooth  surfaces  of  fruit,  leaves  and  bark, 
leaving  them  unprotected  or  only  partially  protected. 


Sawing  Wood  with  a  Ford 

I  note  an  inquiry  as  to  the  method  or 
using  the  power  of  a  Ford  for  the  sawing 
of  wood,  aud  would  like  to  offer  a  suc¬ 
cessful  example. 

A  number  of  striking  shopmen  of  all 
crafts  were  giveu  the  opportunity  of 


FOR  DORMANT  SPRAY 

The  dormant  spray  kills  by  contact.  The  micro- 
scopic  spores  of  Brown  Rot,  Scab,  Curl  Leaf  and 
San  Jose  Scale  on  the  uncovered  spaces  will  grow 
and  infect  the  whole  tree. 

Kayso  makes  the  drops,  of  spray  run  together, 
spreads  the  poison  into  the  small  crevices  where  the 
pests  seek  protection  in  winter  and  keeps  the  poison 
from  ’  eadily  washing  off. 

Send  for  new  Descriptive  Circular. 


Construction  of  Supports 


California  Central  Creameries,  Inc 


securing  a  supply  of  wood  by  sawing  the 
timber  left  on  a  100-acre  tract  after  all 
that  was  available  for  lumber  had  been 
takeu.  In  the  first  attempt  at  sawing,  a 
seven  horsepower  engine  was  used.  After 
a  few  experiments  the  Ford  truck  used 
for  hauling  the  wood  into  town  was 
rigged,  to  do  far  better  work  at  uo 
greater  expense. 

Power  was  transmitted  by  belt  from 
a  jack  shaft  to  saw,  using  three  pulleys, 
one  of  12  in.  in  diameter  for  the  belt  and 
two  11  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  truck 
wheels  resting  upon  the  two  smaller  ones, 
truck  wheels  aud  shaft  being  held  at  the 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  coupon  to  New  York  Office 


175  Franklin  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  CHICAGO 


Enclosed  please  find  40  cents.  Mail  me  sample  pack¬ 
age  KAYSO,  sufficient  for  200  gallons  of  spray. 

R-l 

ffame _ _ _ _  _ 


DEALERS  who  have  not  already  stocked  Kayso 
should  take  notice  that  Kayso  is  used  throughout 
the  United  States.  Be  ready  to  supply  your  trade. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Address 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Last  week,  you  remember,  1  quoted 
from  F.  S.  B.,  who  is  ready  to  bet  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  “dresses  for  dinner,” 
is  served  by  butler  and  waiter,  employs 
an  expensive  cook  and  eats  industriously 
through  “  six  or  seven  courses."  I  am 
quite  aware  that  it  doe  -‘t  make  any  great 
difference  to  the  world  what  we  eat  and 
how  we  eat  it,  but  perhaps  the  science  of 
home  economics  may  be  helped  by  a  small 
example  of  practical  life.  Take  last  night 
as  an  illustration.  I  got  home  long  after 
dark,  at  the  end  of  my  daily  trip  of  about 
(10  miles.  It  was  good  to  come  in  out  of 
the  dark  and  cold,  for  the  house  was 
warm  and  bright,  and  all  were  happy. 
As  for  “dressing  for  dinner."  in  the  first 
place  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  still  to 
call  it  supper.  As  for  "evening  clothes,” 
I  confess  that  I  have  worn  what  my  uncle 
called  a  "switch-tailed"  coat  on  four  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions.  1  always  felt,  ou  the..  • 
swims  into  social  life  that  T  was  wearing 
a  bathing  suit  only  a  hair’s  breadth 
within  the  law.  My  daughter,  who  seems 
to  inherit,  a  love  of  finery  from  her  mother, 
has  tried  to  encourage  me  by  saying  that 
I  fill  out  these  evening  clothes  very  well. 
To  me  that  is  a  doubtful  compliment. 
Will  at  I  did  was  to  wash  my  hands  and 
face,  brush  my  hair  and  put  on  an  old 
grey  jacket  of  knitted  wool.  That’s  on 
old  friend  of  mine.  It  has  been  close  *o 
me  for  years.  In  the  days  when  such 
words  were  permitted  in  polite  society 
it  would  have  been  called  a  "sweater.” 
It  suits  me  better  than  any  "dinner  coat." 
***** 

The  table  was  spread  in  our  big  dining 
room,  which  opens  from  the  small  kitchen. 
More  than  half  the  food  was  right  on 
the  table  when  we  sat  down.  I  was  at 
one  end  and  mother  at  the  other,  with  a 
long  view  across  the  cloth  between  us. 
Half  across  the  table  was  a  fine  hunch  of 
geraniums,  which  the.  girls  had  used  as 
a  table,  decoration.  Since  little  Bose  and 
Bila  have  been  taken  from  us  again.  14 
people  make  their  home  at  Hope  Farm. 
There  are  actually  nine  voters  here.  If 
our  friend  F.  S.  B.  had  beeu  with  us,  in 
his  evening  clothes.  I  should  have  asked 
him  to  give  thanks  for  the  fund.  No  doubt 
his  remarks  would  have  been  interesting, 
if  not  fervent.  On  the  stove  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  kitchen  was  a  good-sized  kettle 
of  chicken  soup.  We  had  roast  chicken 
on  Sunday,  and  when  our  folks  finished 
there  was  lift  1 3  left  besides  the  skeletons. 
But  these  made  the  frame  for  a  good  soup. 
Carl  was  home  from  college,  and  ho 
showed  us  how  they  do  il  in  his  boarding¬ 
house  by  bringing  the  soup  plates  in, 
rigid  from  thp  fire.  You  may  call  this 
the  first  course  if  you  like.  Anyway,  it 
was  good.  One  of  the  girls  got  up  and 
carried  the  plates  out  when  we  were 
through.  The  Japanese  boy  went  to  the 
well  and  pumped  a  bucket  of  cold  water. 
He  walked  arouml  with  a  pitcher  and 
filled  our  glasses.  Once  in  a  while  he 
worked  from  the  Avrong  side,  but  that  is 
a  small  matter.  Then  came  Carl  walking 
in  from  the  kitchen  with  the  piece  de 
res  is  ten  re — which  I  understand  to  mean 
the  foundation  of  the  meal. 

***** 

This  Avas  a  great  pan  of  baked  beans — 
Xcav  York  style!  There  it  stood  before 
me,  hot  and  brown,  with  an  occasional 
sputter  as  the  heat  within  it  lifted  a  piece 
of  crisp  pork.  Our  folks  parboil  the 
beans  and  then  bake  them  slowly  in  a  hot 
oven,  Avitb  slices  of  bacon  laid  on  top. 
The  true  Boston  bean  is  cooked  differ¬ 
ently,  for  Boston  ahvays  did  represent 
the  modern  Athens,  and  regards  New 
York  as  an  enlarged  Carthage.  Very  likely 
F.  S.  B.’s  butler  could  have  served  beans 
Avitb  greater  dignity  than  1  displayed  as 
I  heaped  the  (dates  and  passed  them  from 
hand  to  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
folks  have  an  idea  that  the  chief  object 
in  serving  food  is  to  display  their  Avealth 
or  training  in  "table  tneanners.”  My  oavu 
view  is  that  the  first  office  of  food  is  to 
provide  bulk,  nutriuiout  and  vitamines  for 
the  body.  Take  halted  beans.  There  is 
no  chance  for  a  poet  to  exercise  his  art 
on  such  food.  The  dish  presents  a  theme 
for  prose  ratlien  than  rhyme.  “Jeans" 
is  the  most  appropriate  companion  for 
beans  in  a  porm.  There  Avas  the  young 
woman  who  went  out.  to  the  evening  party 
and  when  the  “hand-out”  av:is  served  she 
protested  that  she  never  could  eat  hearty 
food  at  night.  Angel  food  or  something 
similar  was  all  she  could  endure.  She  did 
her  part  well,  and  the  young  man  avUo 
“saw  her  home"  actually  thought  he  had 
hold  of  an  escaped  angel,  come  upon  earth 
to  teach  us  dainty  ways  of  living.  But 
Avhen  the  girl  got  inside  the  house,  her 
first  words  were: 

"Oh,  mu  !  I'm  no  hungry.  Where  are 
the  cold  baked  beans?” 

I  AA’orked  for  a  farmer  once  who  said  he 
would  not  hire  a  man  who  did  not  like 
baked  beans.  He  said  such  a  man  would 
turn  out  to  he  a  Jackson  Democrat — 
always  on  the  offside.  Out  West  I  worked 
for  u  farmer  avIio  said  if  his  hired  man 
indicated  a  liking  for  beans  he  would 
fire  him.  It  would  prove  him  to  be  a 
Ueonhlican.  and  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
one  in  his  family.  The  purebred  Yankees 
in  my  family  line  up  solidly  at  the  bean 
dish.  I  may  add  that  the  Japanese  hoy 
marches  Avitb  us.  I  think  mother  re¬ 
gards  baked  beans  as  a  sort  of  plebeian 
dish,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  served  in 
our  family  partly  us  a  form  of  reverence 
for  an  old  Ncav  England  custom.  It  is 
true  that  many  a  Yankee  of  the  old  stock 
has  given  up  going  to  church,  but  cannot 


be  broken  of  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
beau  pot.  If  you  had  been  with  us  last 
night  at  supper,  I  should  have  said  : 

"Come,  now;  pass  back  your  plate  for 
more  beans.  See  this  spoonful  all  brown 
and  f  teaming  and  that  piece  of  crisp 
bacou  to  go  Avitb  them.  Nothing  more 
fragrant  can  come  out  of  an  oven.  Come!” 

Aud  the  chances  are  that  you  Avould 
have  come,  even  though  at  times  you 
favor  a  law  vis  strict  as  the  Volstead  act 
in  its  attempt  to  suppress  the  evil  of 
be  an -eating. 

***** 

There  were  only  a  foAv  beans  left  in 
the  pan  Avhen  the  last  chord  of  appetite 
failed  to  respond  to  my  call.  Then  one 
of  the  girls  started  a  plate  containing  a 
mass  of  Avhite  material  around  the  table. 
It  was  cottage  cheese.  Our  folks  eat 
great  quantities  of  it;  it.  is  about  as  much 
a  part  of  the  meals  as  bread.  Our  folks 
make  it  AA’ell.  It  seems  to  be  about  as 
nutritious  as  meat  and  very  much  better 
for  most  people,  t  >ur  folks  put  cream  on 
it.  Another  dish  which  usually  appears 
at  our  supper  is  lettuce.  For  the  greater 
tart  of  the  year  \ve  can  raise  it  ourselves, 
hiring  Winter  avo  buy  it  and  make  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  get  the  children  to  cat  it 
freely.  Most  of  our  folks  like  to  make 
a  salad  of  chopped  lettuce,  raw  unions 
aud  pot  cheese.  I  imagine  that  F.  S.  B. 
and  his  hutler  would  shake  their  heads  at 
such  a  dish,  but  not  so  with  us.  I  think 
it  more  profitable  in  many  cases  to  buy 
lettuce  than  to  buy  meat.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  where  the  money  spent 
for  candy  would  buy  a  full  supply  of  let¬ 


tuce  and  tomatoes — to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  children.  Milk  and  the  leafy 
vegetables  are  essential  pacts  of  food — at 
least,  we  think  so.  a.ul  Ave  live  up  to  our 
belief.  Every  leaf  of  lettuce  avas  eaten 
up.  and  then  the  girls  dished  out  the 
baked  apples.  Apples  rank  Avith  pot.  cheese 
on  our  (able;  they  are  always  on  deck. 
Our  folks  cut  out  the  core,  sift  in  a  little 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  cook  slowly 
Avith  a  little  Avuter  in  the  dish.  Let  F.  S. 
B.  follow  his  lettuce  and  pot  cheese  with 
a  couple  of  baked  apples  swimming  in 
some  of  that  cream  from  our  Jersey  cow, 
and  he  would  not  care  who  cooked  the 
meal,  whether  he  bad  on  evening  clothes 
or  whether  his  butler  Avas  off  duty.  lie 
might  even  volunteer  to  wash  the  dishes 
by  w  ay  of  needed  exercise. 

***** 

We  had  two  kinds  of  bread — graham 
and  brown — both  homemade.  The  bread 
plates  are  emptied  rapidly,  and  when 
this  happens  one  of  the  children  Avill  go 
to  the  kitchen  and  cut  new  slices  off  the 
loaf.  Our  people  are  tremendously  fond 
of  butter.  They  eat  it  freely,  and  at 
every  meal  Ave  consume  four  to  five  quarts 
of  milk.  Our  coavs  are  kept  busy  at  sup¬ 
plying  dairy  products  for  the  family.  I 
must  confess  that  the  heavy  butter  bills 
have  tempted  our  folks  to  buy  "oleo”  and 
other  substitutes,  but  we  have  refused  to 
eat  them,  and  have  encouraged  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  milk  and  butter  freely.  As 
a  result  they  are  big  and  strong,  with 
good  hone  and  body.  Do  not.  think  Ave 
have  baked  beans  every  night  for  supper. 
One  night  if  may  he  a  big  dish  of  maca¬ 
roni  and  cheese,  or  canned  salmon  Avith 
pens  in  a  cream  sauce,  or  codfish  and 
cream  and  halted  potatoes,  A  favorite 
supper  of  mine  is  a  thick  soup  and  corn- 
meal  mush  and  milk.  Each  night  if  pos¬ 
sible  AA'e  Avill  have  pot  cheese  and  lettuce. 
Now  a  ml  then  there  will  be  a  pudding  of 
rice  or  bread,  but  our  folks  try  to  give  a 
supper  of  plain,  substantial  food,  with 
as  little  fuss  and  labor  ns  possible.  We 
generally  have  meat  mice  a  day — at  noon. 
I  know  people  who  think  the  ghost  of 
famine  would  stalk  in  and  take  them  by 
the  collar  if  they  did  not  eat  a  great  raw 
steak  or  a  thick  slice  of  roast  every  night. 
They  Avould  think  they  were  at  the  stake 


if  they  had  to  provide  such  food  for  our 
big  family.  You  cun  easily  see  how  much 
of  such  food  as  1  have  described  can  he 
produced  on  the  average  farm.  In  these 
days  of  hideous  prices  I  think  we  may 
Avell  go  back  to  old  times  and  lit  our  food 
needs  closer  to  our  farms. 

***** 

Washing  dishes  after  such  a  meal  is 
no  infant  industry.  Our  children  do  this 
Avork.  usually  singing  or  chatting  as  ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  job.  I  know  moth¬ 
ers  who  think  their  daughters  should 
never  be  asked  to  do  such  work.  Dear 
Mary’s  hands  must  never  touch  dish- 
Avater.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  no  such 
ideas  at  1  lope  Farm.  ,\Ve  carry  out  the 
plan  of  self-service  as  far  ns  is  prac¬ 
tical.  I  think  the  plan  of  making  our 
food  and  its  service  attractive  and  pleas¬ 
ing  is  a  fundamental  in  improved  livuig. 
Fating  and  resting  are  the  most  essential 
things  in  preparing  the  body  for  good 
labor.  A  neat  table  and  a  comfortable 
bed  add  more  tc  the  joy  of  living  than 
most  of  us  think.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  overdoing  it.  Every  man  to  his  sta¬ 
tion.  Darwin  tells  of  savages  in  Terre 
del  Fuego  who  slept  in  a  sort  of  nest  of 
moss  between  two  rocks.  Something  of 
a  jump  from  that  to  the  bedroom  of  Louis 
XIV  of  France!  I  know7  a  man  Avho,  in 
the  lumber  Avoods,  sat  Avith  me  on  a 
frozen  log  and  gnawed  at  a  piece  of  bread 
and  fined  sail  pork.  Years  later  1  saw 
him  at  a  great  banquet,  garbed  in  "even¬ 
ing  clothes”  and  nibbling  through  about 
14  “courses" — from  oysters  to  coffee.  lie 
was  far  happier,  back  in  the  years  with 


his  salt  pork.  I  think  wo  should  try  to 
make  our  table  time  the  happiest  part  of 
the  day — Avith  plain  food,  served  as  we 
like  to  IniA’e  it.  and  with  laughter  and 
good  humor  and  family  feeling  all 
through  it.  u.  w.  c. 


An  Early  Bird 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  A.  E.  Marsh, 
who  asks  on  page  1301  Avho  can  beat  his 
White  Leghorn  cockerel  that  crowed 
when  27  days  old.  I  have  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel  that  eroAved  when  20  days 
old.  He  was  hatched  from  an  egg  that 
came  from  a  heavy -laying  hen.  and  Avas 
bred  from  a  cock  of  high  egg-laying 
strain.  lie  developed  more  rapidly  in 
every  way  than  cockerels  bred  from  a 
poorer  strain.  Would  you  consider  it  a 
good  method  of  selecting  cockerels  for 
breeding  by  picking  out  those  Avhich  crow 
first  ?  ’  frank;  e.  moak. 

New  York. 

We  would  not  go  by  the  early  crowing 
sign  alone,  but  would  accept  that  as  an 
indication  of  vigor  and  quick  maturity. 
Generally  speaking,  the  male  bird  acorns 
to  carry  the  good  qualities  of  his  mother, 
and  in  developing  flocks  of  extra  layers 
that  fact  is  considered.  But  the  “early 
bird"  certainly  eats  up  the  worm  of  lazi¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  energy,  and  we  should 
select  him  in  preference  to  a  sloAver  bird 
of  the  same  pedigree. 


Pullets’  Eggs;  Hot  Water  Heating 

I  have  heard  that  in  some  poultry 
plants  the  brooders  are  heated  by  hot 
water  heating  systems.  In  such  a  Avay 
of  heating  satisfactory?  How  are  they 
arranged?  Is  such  a  Avay  of  healing  ns 
good  as  or  better  than  I  ho  small  hard 
coal-burning  stoves  generally  used? 

Are  the  top  grade  eggs  (with  respect 
to  size)  produced  at  this  season  of  the 
year  from  this  year’s  pullets  or  year-old 
hens?  i  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
good  per  cent  of  eggs,  but  very  few  grade 
ns  firsts  in  size.  Have  only  six  months’ 
Old  pullets  laying  at  present.  F.  C. 

Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

ITot-water  heaters,  consisting  simply  of 
ordinary  hot-Avater  radiators,  such  as  are 
used  in  homes,  over  each  of  Avliich  a  metal 


canopy  is  placed  to  deflect  the  heat  down¬ 
ward.  are  successfully  used  in  some 
brooder  plants.  They  are  connected,  as 
they  would  he  in  house-heating  systems, 
with  a  heater  which  maintains  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  warm  or  hot  water.  The 
only  objections  that  I  know  of  to  such 
an  installation  are  the  first  cost  and  the 
necessity  "f  using  them  in  fixed  buildings. 
They  possess  the  advantage  of  furnish¬ 
ing  easily  controlled  heat  from  a  central 
source,  and  of  being  flexible  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  size  of  the  installation.  As  many 
or  few  may  be  used  in  a  long  brooder 
house  as  circumstances  require.  Coal  or 
oil-burning  brooder  stoves,  however,  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  portable  buildings  and  moved 
about  us  occasion  requires.  A  matter  of 
considerable  convenience  upon  a  poultry 
farm  where  it  is  desired  to  utilize  the  laud 
to  best  advantage. 

Bullets’  eggs  seldom  grade  as  firsts  in 
the  matter  of  size,  at  least  not  until  they 
have  been  laying  for  some  lime.  They 
are  best  placed  by  themselves,  aud  not 
permitted  to  reduce  the  price  of  large 
eggs  from  yearling  hens  or  those  that  are 
older.  M.  B.  D. 


Effect  of  Breeding  for  Good  Hens 

In  making  a  report  of  the  third  week 
in  the  tAvelftb  Ktorrs  (Conn.)  egg  laying 
contest,  the  managers  say : 

The  hens  at  Storrs  are  laying  more 
eggs,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  are  out  for  a  record-breaking  year. 
In  the  third  week  of  the  contest  they  laid 
nearly  900  eggs  more  than  the  average  for 
the  last  eight  years,  and  over  700  more 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  any 
previous  contest.  The  total  number  of 
eggs  for  all  pens  Avas  2,104,  or  a  yield,  of 
nearly  31  per  cent.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  average  production  for 
previous  years  in  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  production  for  the  first  three 
weeks  in  the  current  contest: 


Period 

Average 

1922 

First  week  . . 

.  11.4 

15. 8 

Second  week  . 

.  15. 0 

23.3 

Third  Aveclt  . 

.  17. S 

30.9 

These  figures  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
management  of  the  contest  may  presently 
have  the  problem  of  guarding  against  ex¬ 
cessive  production  during  the  Winter 
mouths.  In  other  words,  there  is  probab¬ 
ly  a  limit  of  endurance  beyond  Avhich  a 
hen  cannot  go. 

Part  of  this  great  Winter  production 
is  probably  due  to  the  use  of  lights  at 
night,  but  without  doubt  the  chief  reason 
is  the  improved  breeding  of  the  birds. 
For  10  years  or  more  most  of  the  men 
Avho  enter  birds  at  this  contest,  have  been 
selecting  pullets  from  hens  noted  for 
great,  records.  These  have  been  trod  to 
the  sons  of  superior  liens.  This  course, 
continued  through  a  number  of  years,  1ms 
Avithout  doubt  produced  strains  of  hens 
which  consistently  lay  more  eggs  than 
their  ancestors  ever  did  or  ever  could. 


Copperas  for  Poultry 

Is  copperas  beneficial  to  poultry,  and  in 
what  way?  What  quantity  can  be  used 
to  a  gallon  of  Avater?  J-  n- 

Copperas  is  sulphate  of  iron,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  iron  used  in  medicine,  though  not 
Avidely.  Its  chief  action  is  astringent, 
and  it  teuds  to  check  some  chronic  diar¬ 
rhoeas  where  there  is  a  laxity  in  tone  of 
the  intestinal  secreting  membranes.  It 
appears  to  be  a  faA'orite  drug  for  admin¬ 
istration  to  the  lower  animals,  though 
just  what  it  does  to  them  in  any  dose 
which  eau  avcII  be  administered,  I  do  not 
knoAA\  If  they  need  iron  for  its  blood¬ 
building  effect,  other  forms  would  be  far 
preferable.  I  suspect  that  its  chief  claim 
to  popularity  is  the  fact,  that  someone, 
some  time,  printed  a  formula  containing 
it,  and  that  others,  Avith  as  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine,  copied  it.  Few  follow 
your  example  of  inquiring  avTiv  a  thing 
is  useful,  aud  huAV  it.  acts;  it  is  easier  just 
to  give  a  little  medicine  and  turn  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  over  to  that. 

Here,  however,  is  a  formula,  said  to 
have  been  recommended  by  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  for  Fall  and  Winter 
colds  in  fowls:  It  contains  a  physic  (Fp- 
som  salt),  an  astringent,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  that  physic  (copperas),  a  stom¬ 
ach  sweetener  (magnesium  carbonate,  an 
old-fashioned  Spring  blood  purifier  (sul¬ 
phur).  aud  a  good  pumpkin-pie  spice 
(ground  ginger),  mixed  in  the  following 
proportions:  4  lbs.  Epsom  salts.  (?  oz. 
magnesium  carbonate,  12  oz.  copperas. 
1  lb.  sulphur,  12  oz.  ground  ginger.  Dose, 
one  tablesnoouful  to  on  eh  15  hens.  Mix 
with  moist  mash  and  feed  in  forenoon  to 
liens  nut  previously  given  their  breakfast. 
Give  three  morning  in  succession,  skip 
three  mornings  and  repeat.  There  is 
nothing  h:  iful  in  the  above  mixture,  and 
I  should  expect  it  to  do  all  that  its  really 
active  ingredient  (Epsom  salts)  would 
do  if  that  drug  avus  administered  alone. 
Still,  everyone  knows  that  a  really  good 
medicine  should  have  a  lot.  of  things  in 
it ;  then,  in  case  of  a  mistake  iu  diagnosis, 
one  of  the  drugs  might  happen  to  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  real  disease  present. 
Whv  fiddle  on  one  string?  M.  b.  d. 


Surely  there  is  nothing  of  "race  suicide”  about  this  family  of  Airedale  dogs.  As  a 
rule,  perhaps  the  families  of  pure  blood  in  both  humans  and  dogs  are  likely  to  be 
small,  but  this  does  not  always  follow.  The  Airedale  is  a  popular  dog  for  farm 
work.  Some  readers  Avill  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  working  dog,  but  au  Airedale  will  Avork. 
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Questions  About  Insects 

Conducted  by  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


The  Angoumois  Grain  Moth  in  Wheat 

We  have  a  poor  stand  of  wheat  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  dry  Fall.  The  wheat 
moth  does  a  lot  of  damage  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  and  we  are  trying  to  iind  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  wheat  to  prevent  the 
great  loss.  The  general  custom  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  our  section  is  to  cut  and  shock  the 
wheat  ;  as  soou  as  it  is  dry  it  is  taken  to 
the  barns  and  set  or  laid  in  the  mow  to 
wait  for  the  thrasher.  The  last  two  years 
the  moth  has  almost  ehauged  the  old  cus¬ 
tom.  and  we  most  thrash  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  great  loss.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  wheal  thrashed 
in  July  or  early  August  will  not  he  eaten 
or  spoiled  by  tbp  moth.  At  this  early 
time  for  thrashing  the  wheat  is  not  dry 
enough  to  store,  and  is  sold  to  the  mill 
or  snippers,  who  pay  their  own  low  price 
to  the  farmers.  What  we  need  is  a  drier. 
Do  you  know  of  a  wheat  drier?  At  what 


The  Anpou  mois  it  min  Moth 


degree  Fahrenheit  will  the  wheat  moth 
be  killed?  A  shipper  of  wheat  spent 
$2,000  for  shipping,  drying  and  storing 
wheat  in  11*21.  and  gained  $30,000.  The 
Farm  Bureau's  figures  told  the  farmers 
they  had  a  cash  loss  of  20  cents  on  every 
60  ll>s.  of  wheat  sold  at  90  ceuts. 

Lebanon.  Pa.  u.i..  h. 

The  Angoumois  wheat  moth,  of  whose 
ravages  II.  L.  B.  speaks,  came  into  this 
country  from  Europe  at  least  200  \  ears 
ago.  and  has  gradually  spread  over  rlie 
southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  been  a  serious  pest  to  stored 
grains,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye,  etc.,  for 
many  years.  In  our  more  Northern 
States,  with  their  longer  and  colder  Win¬ 
ters.  it  has  not  been  nearly  so  destruc¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  last 
few  years  the  insect  has  increased  alarm¬ 
ingly  and  become  very  injurious  to  wheat 
in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  from  Get¬ 
tysburg  eastward  and  northward  to  Har¬ 
risburg  at  least.  In  order  to  understand 
the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  this  wheat  pest  its  life  history 
should  be  known. 

Life  History. — The  parent  insect  is 
a  tiny  shining  grayish-brown  moth  or 
miller  only  a  little  larger  than  the  well- 
known  clothes  moths.  These  small  moths 
in  the  Spring  lay  their  tiny  reddish  eggs 
on  the  kernels  of  wheat  in  the  field,  and 
later  on  the  wheat  in  the  barn  and  gran¬ 
ary.  Each  egg  hatches  in  about  a  week 
into  a  very  small  white  caterpillar  that 
gnaws  its  way  through  the  outer  coat  of 
the  grain  and  lives  inside  of  the  kernel, 
eventually  devouring  nearly  all  of  the 
contents  of  the  grain.  The  caterpillar 
takes  from  three  to  four  weeks  iu  warm 
weather  to  complete  its  growth  in  stored 
wheat,  when  it  changes  t<>  a  quiet  body 
known  as  a  pupa,  wrapped  in  a  silken 
cocoon  inside  of  the  grain.  A  few  days 
later  the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons 
ami  prepare  to  deposit  eggs  for  another 
generation.  There  are  three  partial  gen¬ 
erations  iu  the  field,  the  caterpillars  of 
the  last  generation  living  over  the  Win¬ 
ter  inside  of  grains  of  wheat.  In  warm 
granaries  the  insect  will  go  on  multiply¬ 
ing  and  devastating  the  stored  grain  all 
Winter. 

Two  Important  Points. — There  are 
two  important  points  to  be  noted  in  this 
life  history:  (11  The  insect  lives  oimr 
the  Winter  as  a  small  caterpillar  inside 
of  the  grains  of  client,  remaining  in  the 
i  'racks  unit  crevices  of  motes,  on  the 
beams  about  tin  motes,  under  straw  piles 
ami  in  crack *  and  ere  rices  of  the  bins 
where  the  grain  was  stored  in  the  Fall. 
It  is  from  these  infested  (trains  in  barns 
and  primaries  that  the  first  moths  come 
the  ut'Ti  Sprint)  iu  late  May  and  early 
June.  (2)  The  mollis  coining  from  the 
barn  and  granaries  in  the  Spring  reinfest 
the  V'liole  farm  by  laying  eggs  on  the 
wheat  in  the  field,  where  a  generation  is 
produced  in  time  for  the  moths  coming 
from  it  to  lay  hundreds  of  eggs  oil  the 
grain  soon  after  it  is  harvested  and 
stored  in  the  mow.  Among  the  wheat 
lying  ill  the  barn  the  insect  increases 
enormously  and  causes  math  dam  ape. 

Two  Things  That  Shot  i  d  Be  Dunk. 
— In  a  further  study  of  this  life  history 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  are  two 
things  nt  least  that  may  be  done  to  check 
the  ravages  of  the  insect:  (11  Every 
one  of  the  stray  grains  of  wheat  lying 
about  the  mows  in  the  barn  and  the  bins 
in  the  granary  should  be  carefully  swept 
up  ami  fed  to  chickens,  or  ground  up  into 


feed  or  burned,  in  order  to  destroy  every 
caterpillar  that  is  trying  to  UVe  over  the 
Winter.  (2)  All  of  the  grain  should  be 
thrashed  as  soon  as  possible  after  har¬ 
vest  and  stored  in  tight  Lins,  preferably 
in  a  granary  separate  from  the  barn. 
Even  when  these  precautions  have  been 
taken  the  Stored  grain,  if  kept  long  in 
the  granary  during  a  warm  Fall,  may  be 
attacked  and  seriously  injured.  There 
are  two  ways  of  avoiding  this  loss:  (1) 
B.v  selling  the  wheat  at  once:  (2)  by 
fumigating  it  with  carbon  bisulphide.  In 
selling  the  wheat,  as  11.  L.  B.  says,  one 
is  mostly  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer  and 
literally  has  to  accept  his  price.  But 
unless  one  fumigates  the  wheal  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  really  make 
money  by  selling  at  once,  because  the 
moth  will  damage  the  grain  seriously  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  If  the  wheat 
is  held  in  the  bins  it  may  be  fumigated 
with  carbon  bisulphide.  In  using  this 
material  the  owner  should  consult  his 
State  entomologist  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  to  use  and  the 
method  of  application.  Carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  is  inflammable  and  explosive  and 
must  be  used  with  great  care. 

Heat  as  a  Kidding  Agent. — There 
remains  thp  possibility  of  beat  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  caterpillars  that  may  infest 
the  grain  after  the  wheat  has  been 
thrashed.  A  temperature  of  125  to  1*10 
degrees  Fahrenheit  will  kill  all  stages  of 
the  grain  tnoth.  These  are  not  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  can  be  easily  reached  and 
maintained  in  a  closed  building  if  steam 
pressure  is  available.  Heat  is  a  safe, 
clean  and  sure  ageut  for  the  destruction 
of  stored  grain  insects,  but  I  am  doubtful 
if  an  individual  farmer  will  find  it  feas¬ 


ible  to  treat  bis  grain  with  beat.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  outfit  for  this  pu-pose 
which  he  can  buy.  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  economical  way  by  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  can  produce  enough  heat 
to  treat  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain. 
It  docs  seem,  however,  as  though  a  com¬ 
munity  might  co-operate  and  build  a 
house  perhaps  in  connection  with  a  local 
creamery,  where  steam  could  be  used 
from  the  plant  already  in  existence,  or 
iu  connection  with  some  factory  or  mill 
which  has  a  steam  plant  that  is  not  in 
use  during  the  night.  To  such  a  place 
each  grower  might  bring  his  wheat  iu 
sacks  and  have  it  heated  during  the  night. 
In  most  eases  the  heat  would  have  to  be 
maintained  several  hours  iu  order  for  it 
to  penetrate  all  through  the  sacks.  To 
facilitate  the  penetration-  of  the  Jieat  the 
sacks  might  best  be  piled  in  layers  on 
slat-like  floors,  one  above  another,  with 
spaces  of  1  or  5  iu.  between.  There  is 
nothing  like  such  a  plant  in  existence,  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  probably  no  such 
practice  among  grain  growers  has  ever 
been  followed,  and  there  is  no  experience 
known  to  me  on  which  to  base  definite 
information.  Probably  such  a  scheme 
would  be  impracticable  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  The  real  solution  of  the  storage  of 
the  wheat  and  its  protection  from  insect 
injury  would  be  the  formation  of  a  co¬ 
operative  storage  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tion.  Then  a  storage  house  with  heating 
facilities  could  be  built  in  which  the 
wheat  in  a  community  could  be  safely 
stored  and  held  until  the  market  and 
price  became  favorable  for  selling.  Fruit¬ 
growers  are  associating  themselves  to¬ 
gether  for  the  storage  and  marketing  of 
their  products  in  a  successful  way,  and 
it  looks  as  though  farmers  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture  would  be  driven  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  line  of  action  in  self-defense. 

GT.ENN  W.  HERRICK. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC, — Arguments  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Thomas  Hannnerschmidt.  former 
Socialist- candidate  for  mayor  of  Cincin¬ 
nati;  I.ottu  Burke  and  10  others,  who 
wore  convicted  iu  191S  of  Conspiracy  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  prior  to  registration  for  the 
draft  in  June.  1917.  were  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Cincinnati.  O..  Dec.  7.  The  defendants 
were  originally  charged  with  treason. 
When  the  indictments  were  returned  the 
charges  were  changed  to  conspiracy. 

1  Inmmerschmiilt  and  Miss  Burke  were 
sentenced  to  serve  15  months  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  penitentiary,  while  the  other  10  re¬ 
ceived  sentences  ranging  from  a  few 
months  iu  jail  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary.  No  part  of  the 
sentences  have  been  served  by  the  de¬ 
fendants,  all  of  whom  furnished  bonds 
pending  appeal. 

Wage  increases  totalling  $1,800,000 
annually  for  30.000  maintenance  of  way 


employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system  have  been  granted.  John  G.  Rod¬ 
gers,  vice-president  of  the  northwestern 
region  of  the  Pennsylvania  announced  at 
Chicago  Dec.  7.  The  increases  ranged 
from  lc  an  hour  for  carpenters',  painters’ 
and  masons'  helpers,  to  5c  an  hour  for 
assistant  bridge  and  building  foremen, 
and  will  be  retroactive  to  November  1. 
The  adjustment  was  received  after  a 
series  of  conferences  between  the  general 
roatiagers  of  the  four  regions  of  the  road 
and  the  Pennsylvania  System  Fraternity, 
a  company  organization.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  refused  to  settle  with  the  federated 
shoperafts  when  their  recent  strike  was 
terminated  on  some  roads.  Instead  it 
organized  its  employees  into  a  company 
union.  Thp  employees  then  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  negotiate  all  differences 
with  the  management. 

The  business  district  of  Astoria,  the 
oldest  city  in  <  Iregou.  is  in  ruins,  two  are 
dead,  hundreds  of  persons  are  homeless 
and  property  loss  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 
are  reported  as  the  result  of  a  fire  Decem¬ 
ber  S.  Banks,  newspaper  plants,  hotels, 
stores,  theatres,  and  numerous  buildings 
housing  a  variety  of  business  places  were 
destroyed.  According  to  Fire  Chief  E.  B. 
Foster,  the  fire  got  out  of  control  because 
it  burned  thp  piling  beneath  the  buildings 
upon  which  the  business  section  of  the 
city  was  built.  lie  attributed  the  disas¬ 
ter  to  failure  to  fill  in  the  space  beneath 
the  piling. 

John  Wnnamaker.  the  famous  mer¬ 
chant.  died  in  his  home  at  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  December  12.  aged  84. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  McGowan,  who  lived 
with  her  three  children  at  241  East  24th 
Street.  New  York,  slipped  out  of  the 
house  December  12  to  do  a  little  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping.  8he  returned  less  than  an 
hour  later  to  find  her  home  in  flames  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  parlor  the  burned  and 
suffocated  bodies  of  her  babies.  All  three 
children  died  a  half  hour  later  at  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital.  The  children  were  Joseph. 
Jr.,  five  years  old;  Rose,  three,  and 


Moth  on  Corn 

Anna,  the  seven-mouths’-old  baby.  When 
Mrs.  McGowan  left  the  house  Anna  was 
in  her  baby  carriage  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  other  two  were  with  her  there.  In 
the  bedroom,  which  is  a  middle  room  and 
poorly  lighted,  the  mother  left  the  gas 
jet  burning,  confident  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  children.  Exactly  what 
happened  no  one  now  alive  knows,  but  it 
is  supposed  I  he  little  boy  reached  up  to 
the  gas  jet.  and  set  his  clothing  on  fire. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  — 
The  President's  message  to  Congress  De¬ 
cember  S  contained  the  following  main 

ions;  lb" 

mends  substitution  of  a  labor  division  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Merger  of 
railway  lines  into  systems  and  an  inter¬ 
change  of  freight  cars.  Says  progress  in 
reconstruction  has  been  hindered  by  the 
insistence  of  labor  on  war  heights,  while 
the  heedless  forces  of  reaction  sought  pre- 
Urges  registration  of  aliens 
and  the  netting  up  of  boards  abroad  for 
the  examination  of  emigrants  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  only  desirable  persons 
enter  the  country.  Favors  a  division  in 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  to  deal  with  pro¬ 
duction  credits,  with  special  provision 
for  live  stock  production  credits.  Pur¬ 
poses  to  invite  Governors  of  the  States 
to  a  cotiferem-e  on  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment.  Says  we  should  rejoice  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  currency  systems,  bur  should  not  be 
dragged  to  the  levels  <>f  those  we  seek  to 
lift  up.  Recommends  submission  of  an 
amendment  on  the  question  of  child  labor. 
Renews  recommendation  to  restrict  the 
issuance  of  tax  exempt  securities.  Sug¬ 
gests  co-operative  buying  as  a  means  of 
lowering  the  exist  of  living.  Favors  ap¬ 
proval  by  Congress  of  proposed  survey 
for  a  plan  to  draft  all  resources,  human 
and  material,  for  national  defense.  Says 
four  Power  treaty,  abolishing  probability 
of  war  in  (lie  Pacific,  has  brought  new 
confidence  in  a  maintained  peace. 

WASHINGTON.  -The  annual  report 
of  tin;  Panama  Railroad  Company  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  shows  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment's  efforts  at  commercial  steamship 
operation  have  not  been  more  financially 
successful  than  those  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  Despite  the  laying  up  of  several 
ships  and  other  measures  of  economy, 
gross  expenses  exceeded  gross  revenue  by 
$587,332.  Protests  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  'War  Department  by 
private  steamship  linos  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Panama  Line  services, 
which  were  described  as  unwarranted  and 
subsidized  competition.  The  private  own¬ 
ers  are  now  able  to  point  to  a  second 
consecutive  unprofitable  year  for  the 
Panama  service  The  deficit  from  steam¬ 
ship  operations  in  1921  was  $700,810. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  increase 
of  $19,000,000  in  the  appropriation^  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1923.  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  estimates  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  De 
cemher  1.  The  appropriations  total  $81.- 
251.013.  as  compared  with  $62,412,036. 


provided  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
These  estimates,  however,  cover  only  sal¬ 
aries  and  regular  activities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  do  no!  consider  funds  for 
Special  activities  or  for  deficiencies  which 
may  arise.  Following  the  policy  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  department  asks  no 
money  for  free  seed  distribution  for 
which,  however.  $360,000  a  year  has  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  annuallv  since 
the  war. 

At  a  conference  of  sonic  30  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Conservation.  Forestry  and  Entomology 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  rhe  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  the  European  corn  borer  and  gypsy 
moth  problems  were  given  special  consid¬ 
eration.  and  two  sets  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  regarding  them.  According  to 
the  first  of  those,  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
conference  that  it  approve  the  efforts  be¬ 
ing  made  to  control  the  corn  borer  and 
express  deep  concern  at  the  Increased 
seriousness  of  certain  infestation ;  that  it 
emphasize  the  need  of  practical  methods 
or  handling  wuurl  infe<tarit»ns  in  suburban 
and  market  garden  areas;  and  that  it  be¬ 
lieves  every  reasonable  effort  should  lie 
made  to  restrict  the  spread  of  the  insect. 
vAith  regard  to  rhe  gypsy  moth,  the  reso¬ 
lutions  urged  that,  whereas  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  iu  local  infestations 
complete  eradication  may  be  possible  and 
that  over  wide  areas  general  control 
measures  can  reduce  damage  and  injury, 
sufficient  appropriations  should  be  made 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  strengthen  _  present  control 
methods,  to  eradicate  New  Jersey  infes¬ 
tations,  to  locate  and  destroy  border  in¬ 
festations  and  ro  create  a  control  zone 
1  probablv  north  from  Long  Island  Sound 
through  New  York  or  New  Engl  a  ml  >  for 
the  purpose  of  definitely  preventing  the 
westward  spread  of  the  pest. 

The  extinction  of  hunting  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  sport  within  a  few  years  unless 
there  is  rigid  enforcement  of  the  most 
stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  wild 
life  was  predicted  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Hornaday.  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  addressing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Game  Protective  Association  which 
began  its  ninth  national  conference  De¬ 
cember  11  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York.  The  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
killers  and  killed,  the  enormous  increase 
iu  the  number  of  hunters’  licenses  issued 
by  the  8 rate,  the  increased  facilities  for 
killing,  including  the  automobile.  Dr. 
Hornaday  said,  was  bringing  many  kinds 
of  game  to  the  point  of  extinction.  Lead¬ 
ing  sportsmen  throughout  the  country 
who  had  the  interest  of  rhe  sport  at 
heart  were  failing,  lie  said,  to  keep  pace 
v  elopmerus  resulting  from  this 
increased  destruction.  Chairman  Freder¬ 
ick  C.  Walcott  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Fish  and  Game  'Commission,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
rseenta fives  to  pass  the  game  refuge  bill, 
already  passed  in  the  Senate,  providing 
funds  “for  protecting  the  birds  and  pur¬ 
chasing  feeding.  breeding  and  resting 
places  for  them,  and  shooting  grounds 
on  which  the  man  of  ordinary  means  is 
free  to  go.”  The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  Congress  had  never  appropriated  ad¬ 
equate  stuns  to  pt 

and  fulfill  our  obligations  to  Canada  and 
that  the  remaining  ducking  areas  in  this 
country  were  being  rapidly  drained  or 
purchased  by  wealthy  shooting  clubs,  ro 
the  exclusion  of  ’lie  man  of  small  means. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

.Tan.  1-5.  1923 — Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Jan.  1-6.  1923 — Second  annual  show. 
Sussex  County  Poultry  Association.  New¬ 
ton.  X.  J.  I[.  D.  Rodimer.  secretary. 

Jau.  2-Feb.  23.  1923 — Now  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Cobleskill,  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream  mak¬ 
ing. 

Jnn.  10-12,  1923— New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Winter  meeting. 
Exposition  Park.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12,  1923—  Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting,  Frederick.  Md. 

•Tan.  16,  1923  —  New  York  Holstein- 
Friesiau  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Yates  Hotel.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-10.  1923  —  Farm  Products 

Show.  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week.  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  Armorv,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Jau.  16-20.  1923— Agricultural  Week, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Trenton.  N.  J . 

Jan.  18-20,  1923 — New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club.  Inc.,  annual  show.  New 
Haven.  Conn.  Secretary,  F  A.  Todd. 
301  Federal  Building,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jan.  23-27.  192.3— Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Jau.  23-27,  1923 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 

Jan.  24-28.  1923  —  Madison  Square 

Garden  Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 

Feb.  21-23.  1923  —  Eastern  meeting. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 


The  witness  had  made  several  doubtful 
statements,  and  the  cross-examining  law¬ 
yer  was  becoming  exasperated.  “You 
mean  to  tell  me.”  he  said,  “that  you  saw 
this  happen  in  the  dark,  while  you  were 
half  a  mile  away?”  “Oh.  yes.”  replied 
the  witness,  cheerfully.  T  can  see  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  at  night.”  “Millions  of 
miles?  Come.  now.  that  is  too  much.’’ 
“Well.”  said  the  witness,  “what  about  the 
stars?" — Credit  Lost. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  harked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  IVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>nid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  iinspon- 
Klble  advertiser*  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  mid  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  arc-  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser-,  or  not.  W<- willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  iliis  end,  hut  such  crises  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscriber!!  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  batuc runts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  1,.  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tun  Rural  NEW- 
Yorkek  when  writing  tlic  advertiser. 

-  ~  —  -  -  ^ 

NOW  and  then  the  biter  is  bitten,  and  lie  makes 
more  noise  over  it  than  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
eitizens.  Our  old  acquaintance,  E.  G.  Lewis  of  St. 
Louis  (the  saint,  by  the  way,  goes  with  the  city 
rather  than  with  the  man),  now  claims  lie  has  lost 
millions  by  fraud : 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  29, —  Allegations  that  C.  E.  Gil¬ 
man  and  Granville  Moore  bad  defrauded  him  out  of 
$1,400,000  were  made  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  former  St.  Louis 
publisher  and  banker,  in  a  suit  oil  file  here  today. 

lie  alleges  he  entered  an  agreement  whereby  Gilman 
and  Moore  were  to  recommend  investments  to  him.  As 
a  result  of  their  recommendations,  he  charges,  he  in¬ 
vested  $1,400,000  in  worthless  enterprises,  lie  now 
asks  an  accounting  and  the  removal  of  Moore  and  Gil¬ 
man  as  trustees  of  the  companies  in  which  he  invested. 

As  our  children  would  say.  Brother  Lewis  scorns 
to  l»e  “getting  his."  Wo  never  heard  of  Gilman  and 
Moore  before,  hut  if  they  have  been  able  to  hold 
Lewis  off  and  keep  his  hands  away  from  $1,400,000, 
they  come  close  to  being  financial  supermen. 

* 

Please  inform  me  through  The  B.  N.-Y.  whether  a 
hotel  man  lias  a  right  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks.  I 
have  a  husband  who  comes  lnmic  drunk  almost  every 
night.  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  we  need  liis  money. 
Please  state,  what  l  ean  do  to  stop  this,  and  the  address 
of  headquarters.  MBS.  k.  k. 

I1IS  is  a  type  of  many  unsigned  letters  which 
come  to  us.  It  is  a  crime  under  the  present 
laws  for  the  hotel  man  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
These  laws  are  not  as  well  enforced  as  they  should 
he,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  better  enforcement 
it  will  he  necessary  for  citizens  to  make  formal  com¬ 
plaint  and  be  prepared  to  testify.  One  trouble  with 
law  enforcement  usually  is  that  the  average  citizen 
will  not  give  personal  help.  lie  may  favor  the  law, 
but  lie  expects  “the  government”  to  do  all  the  work 
of  enforcement.  There  must  he  public  opinion  hack 
of  any  law.  and  you  and  I  make  public  opinion  by 
contributing  small  units  of  personal  attention  and 
work.  There  must  be  many  women  in  the  position 
of  Mrs.  R.  R.  The  officer  in  charge  of  this  general 
district  is  E.  C.  Yellowly,  prohibition  enforcement 
officer,  New  York  City. 

* 

T  looks  like  another  fight  over  the  game  laws  in 
the  coining  New  York  Legislature.  The  “sports¬ 
men”  are  already  preparing  for  tin*  repeal  of  the 
present  law,  and  will  in  any  event  attempt  to  modify 
it  in  their  own  interests.  They  figure  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  be  practically  controlled  by  New 
York  City.  We  anticipate  a  great  struggle  between 
city  and  country  interests,  for  the  city  has  long 
claimed  that  the  “hayseeds”  had  the  whip  hand. 
Farmers  must  get  together  on  this  question  of  game 
laws  and  unite  solidly  for  the  law  as  it  stands,  or 
for  amendments  that  will  make  it  stronger. 

* 

HER.  N.-Y.  has  often  mentioned  the  “acid  soil 
legumes”  and  their  value  in  many  places  where 
lime  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  These  plants  are  not 
only  able  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  they 
are  able  to  grow  and  thrive  on  soil  that  is  quite  a 
little  sour.  Most  of  us  have  at  times  seeded  Red 
clover  or  Alfalfa  on  soil  that  was  quite  wet  and 
sour.  If  no  lime  was  used  we  know  how  t he  crop 
behaved.  It  started  off  fairly  well,  hut  failed  to 
make  a  good  growth.  It  never  did  have  a  good  color, 
and  finally  most  of  it  faded  away.  Yet  here  and 
there  would  be  seen  plants  or  clumps  of  clover 
which  kept  green  and  grew  vigorously  to  good  size. 
When  these  plants  bloomed  we  noticed  that  the  blos¬ 
som  was  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  Red 
clover  bloom.  The  truth  is  that  these  scattering 
plants  were  Alslke  clover,  one  of  the  acid  soil 
legumes.  The  Red  clover  could  not  stand  wet  feet 
and  the  lack  of  lime,  so  it  just  faded  away.  The 
Alsike  seems  to  wear  rubber  boots,  and  can  stand 
considerable  vinegar  on  its  food,  so  when  the  Red 
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died  away  the  Alsike  kept  on  growing  to  maturity. 
We  have  found  Alsike  very  useful  on  our  own  farm, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  sour.  It  will  grow  to 
good  size,  and  while  the  yield  is  smaller  than  that 
ol  Red.  the  stalks  are  finer  and  the  hay  is  superior. 
We  always  add  some  Alsike  seed  when  seeding  to 
Red  clover,  on  the  theory  that  the  soil  iu  most  fields 
is  never  fully  uniform.  There  are  always  sour 
spots  in  every  field,  and  the  Alsike  will  cover  them. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  acid  legumes.  There  are 
several  others,  like  Soy  beans,  cow  peas,  kudzu,  etc., 
and  for  use  on  sour  land  they  are  superior  to  Red 
clover  or  Alfalfa. 

* 

ERY  likely  the  health  officer  in  some  of  our 
rural  towns  could  tell  a  story  if  he  cared  to. 
If  he  does  his  duty  in  trying  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  disease  he  will  surely  stir  up  a  hornet’s 
nest  Some  women,  and  men,  too.  rise  to  the  upper 
levels  of  excitement  when  their  darling  Georgie  or 
Bess  is  kept  from  school  long  after  mother  thinks 
they  have  recovered  from  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  or 
some  of  the  other  diseases  of  childhood.  The  chil¬ 
dren  may  seem  perfectly  well,  hut  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  may  still  linger  in  the  system,  and  thus 
make  them  a  menace  to  others.  If  the  health  officer 
does  liis  duty  he  will  keep  such  children  out  of 
school  until  there  is  no  shadow  of  danger.  Yet  that 
will  often  subject  him  to  the  worst  sort  of  abuse 
from  the  child’s  parents.  Their  logic  seems  to  he 
based  on  a  syllogism  about  like  this: 

An  angel  cannot  carry  the  germs  of  disease. 

Georgie  and  Bess  are  angel  children. 

Therefore  the  health  officer  who  keeps  my  children 
out  of  school  is  i\  brute! 

There  are  several  duties  which  go  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children.  Berlin  ps  the  most  important  is  that 
of  setting  the  child  a  personal  example  of  self-con¬ 
trol  and  respect  for  law  and  order.  Some  folks 
seem  to  think  they  must  bring  up  their  children  to 
rebel  against  and  fight  every  public  regulation  which 
interferes  with  their  own  coinfort.  That  is  about 
the  meanest  training  a  child  can  have. 

* 

ES,  we  are!  It  is  true!  We  are  giving  much 
space  to  the  discussion  of  this  rural  school 
question.  We  promised  such  a  discussion,  and  we 
intend  to  keep  right  at  it  until  there  can  he  little 
excuse  for  any  reader  to  say  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  what  this  Committee  of  Twenty-one  really 
proposes.  We  must  not  repeat  the  performance 
enacted  over  that  old  township  school  law,  for  it  is 
an  expensive  farce  to  pass  a  law  and  then  turn 
right  around  and  repeal  it.  Before  any  more  legisla¬ 
tion  is  attempted  we  must  understand  just  what  we 
are  doing.  Our  plan  is  to  give  the  committee  full 
opportunity  to  explain  its  position.  Then  there 
must  be  equal  opportunity  for  those  who  oppose  to 
give  reasonable  criticism  or  suggestion.  This  week 
we  have  an  explanation  by  Prof.  Works  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Mr.  Peavy,  hotli  clean-cut  and  frank. 
Enough  has  been  said  already  to  convince  us  that  a 
majority  of  our  farmers  are  firmly  opposed  to  any 
compulsory  consolidation  of  country  districts.  We 
endorse  Mr.  l’eavy's  suggestion  that  a  committee  of 
farmers  might  well  investigate  some  of  the  town 
and  city  schools.  In  our  opinion  some  of  these  city 
schools  are  turning  cut  “graduates”  who  are  far 
more  of  a  menace  to  society  titan  are  those  who  pass 
tli rough  “the  little  red  schoolhou.se.” 

* 

1GHT  years  ago  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  started  a  call  for 
•MO  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legislature.” 
That  was  the  first  suggestion  of  what  is  now  called 
“tiie  farm  bloc.”  The  original  suggestion  failed,  be¬ 
cause  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  State  at  that 
time  would  not  support  it  heartily.  They  felt  that 
it  was  poor  politics  to  attempt  an  industrial  move¬ 
ment  inside  a  political  party.  The  years  have 
changed  that  view,  and  the  “farm  bloc"  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  now  generally  acknowledged  as  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  force  in  promoting  farm  legislation  yet  or¬ 
ganized.  It.  is  useless  now  to  try  to  figure  what 
would  have  happened  in  New  York  State  if  all  the 
leaders  had  combined  loyally  to  put  the  balance  of 
power  at  Albany  Into  the  hands  of  farmers  and  their 
sworn  friends.  At  any  rate  we  now  see  that  farm 
legislation  has  been  worked  out.  for  us  by  self- 
appointed  leaders  who  never  had  any  thought  of 
loading  to  anything  except  selfish  party  advantage. 
The  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  party  to  which 
most  New  York  farmers  belong  ought  to  be  a  great 
object:  lesson.  There  will  be  a  good-sized  bunch  of 
farmers  and  their  direct  friends  in  the  next  legis¬ 
lature.  They  should  get  together  and  reorganize 
their  party.  In  New  Jersey,  too,  there  promises  to 
he  the  beginning  of  a  new  “farm  bloc."  There  are 


21  members  of  the  Senate.  Three  are  farmers  and 
several  more  represent  rural  counties.  There  are 
also  several  farmers  in  the  Assembly.  If  these  men 
can  get  together  in  fair  “open  diplomacy”  and  stand 
for  a  few  progressive  laws  they  can  accomplish  great 
things. 

* 

N  his  message  to  Congress,  President  Harding 
made  haste  to  suggest  some  of  the  things  which 
organized  farmers  have  been  demanding.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  liis  party  would  have  been  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  today  if  such  suggestions  had  been  made  in  the 
inaugural  address  nearly  two  years  ago.  Many  a 
man  went  home  from  Washington  that  day,  feeling 
that  the  President  had  missed  an  opportunity  in  not 
facing  the  farm  situation  openly  and  frankly.  The 
President  now  advocates  an  extended  system  of 
farm  credits  much  after  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
“farm  bloc.”  We  believe  that  a  law  will  be  passed 
that  may  help,  but  we  have  never  been  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  this  credits  legislation  as  most  of  the 
political  farm  leaders.  Whatever  legislation  in  this 
line  we  get  will  doubtless  he  so  handled  that  the 
larger  aud  more  speculative  farmers  will  get  most 
out  of  it.  The  smaller  or  average  farmer  will  not, 
unless  his  interests  are  fully  protected,  derive  any 
great  benefit  from  credits  legislation.  Such  farmers 
need  cash  more  than  they  need  credit,  aud  this  cash 
should  be  provided  by  giving  them  a  fairer  chance 
in  the  market  by  curbing  the  middlemen  and 
handlers.  Unless  we  are  very  careful,  legislation 
for  freer  credits  will  do  as  much  harm  as  good  by 
taking  attention  from  the  greater  issue  of  criminally 
fraudulent  distribution.  Give  the  farmer  a  chance 
to  sell  his  products  without  practically  supporting 
two  families  besides  his  own,  and  he  will  get.  on 
quite  well,  for  in  that  event  liis  credit  will  he  good 
anywhere,  any  time.  No  government  in  this  country 
will  ever  really  tackle  the  vital  question  of  distribu¬ 
tion  until  it  is  driven  into  the  battle.  Good  credit 
legislation  is  needed,  but  do  not  let  it  be  made  into 
a  substitute  for  what  is  most  needed,  and  do  not  let 
it  divert  the  farmers’  demand  for  a  full  reform  of 
our  marketing  and  distributing  systems. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  allowable  to  sell  deer  horns? 
My  hoys  have  found  some  nice  ones  in  the  woods  and 
fields  ai  different  times,  and  have  been  offered  good 
prices  for  them.  We  have,  been  informed  by  an  officer 
of  the  law  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  sell  the  horns. 

Tompkins  Corners,  N.  Y,  a.  h. 

U ST  refer  that  "officer  of  the  law"  to  Section  179 
of  the  conservation  law.  This  provides  that: 
“The  head,  hide  and  feet  of  quadrupeds  legally 
taken  and  possessed  may  be  bought  and  sold  at  any 
time.” 

We  can  find  no  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  such 
horns  or  heads.  Some  of  the  laws  are  complicated 
enough  as  they  stand,  without  being  administered 
by  officers  who  do  not  understand  them. 

* 

HE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
sold  another  issue  of  bonds  to  the  State  Con¬ 
troller.  The  issue  is  $500,000,  and  the  rate  is  4 y2 
per  cent.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,600,000  of  bonds 
of  this  hank  .so  far  taken  by  the  Slate.  The  money 
is  distributed  through  the  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  State.  Farmers  have  not  organized 
associations  nor  have  they  generally  aligned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  existing  associations,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  much  help 
from  the  Laud  Bank.  Some  loans,  however,  have 
been  made  to  farmers.  There  are  280  associations 
in  the  State,  and  279,749  members.  Tiie  resources 
are  $131,290,091. 

Tiie  Lund  Bank  lias  a  capital  of  $147,000,  and  has 
sold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.  It  deposits 
the  mortgages  as  security  for  the  bonds,  and  the 
money  is  loanable  to  members  of  the  association  on 
first  mortgages  on  homes  and  farms  in  the  State. 

Brevities 

The  knocker  and  the  rocker  both  get  the  public  goat 
—  one  kills  the  very  joy  of  life,  and  one  upsets  the  boat. 

Cleaning  the  chimney  and  scraping  soot  front  the 
boiler  flues  will  help  reduce  the  coal  bill. 

You  can  sell  anything  if  you  can  only  find  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Mexico  is  selling  dried  turtles  to  the  Chinese. 

The  price  of  radium  has  dropped  from  $120, (MX)  to 
$70,000  per  gram.  Deposits  of  radium  have  been  found 
in  Africa. 

Up-to-date  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  has  been  considered 
tiie  best  chemical  for  fumigating  grain  or  beans  to  kill 
the  weevil.  Now  chlorine  gas  is  suggested. 

Last  week  we  told  of  a  case  where  a  New  York  hotel 
charged  00  cents  a  quart  for  milk !  Now  comes  news 
that  another  hotel  charges  SO  cents!  Next! 

Absolutely  “pure  air."  if  we  could  find  such,  would 
he  a  very  poor  holder  of  heat.  It  is  the  moisture  in  the 
air,  or  the  dust  atoms,  which  hold  heat  and  “keep  the 
house  warm.”  Thus,  a  pan  of  water  kept  in  a  heated 
room  is  not  only  better  for  the  health,  but  it  saves  coal 
by  holding  heat  better  than  dry  air. 
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Miners  and  Their  Wages 


SOME  "weeks  ago  one  of  our  readers  sent  us  the 
following  newspaper  clipping,  asking  if  it  can 
possibly  be  true  that  such  wages  are  paid  miners: 


Somerset,  Pa..  Oct..  4. — Mike  Ilaneher,  a  miner  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Murdock  operation  of  the  MacGregor 
Goal  Company,  has  displaced  I'at  Flinn  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  “big  pay”  miner  of  Somerset  County,  llis  last 
pay  for  a  two-weeks’  period  amounted  to  $291.50,  and 
in  the  two  preceding  weeks  he  earned  $230.50,  a  total 
of  $530  for  the  month. 

Haneher  says  if  he  can  continue  to  earn  money  at 
this  rate  he  will  return  to  his  native  land  of  Slavonia 
in  a  few  years  and  buy  a  castle. 

As  we  well  know,  the  papers  are  well  filled  with 
propaganda  of'  various  kinds.  In  some  cases  the 
object  is  to  show  that  the  big  industrial  concerns 
are  making  excessive  profits,  or  that  wage  expenses 
are  getting  too  much.  It  is  not  safe  to  play  with 
such  figures.  They  may  or  may  rot  be  fair  or  true. 

What  we  did  was  to  ask  a  large  number  of  our 
readers  in  the  coal  mining  districts  to  find  out  for 
us  just  what  miners  receive.  As  a  result  we  have 


numerous  reports.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  our  people  tell  us.  This  comes  from  Somer¬ 
set,  where  “Mike  Haneher”  is  employed: 


I  have  not  verified  the  statement  on  the  inclosed 
clipping,  but  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  correct.  I  went  to 
the  office  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  coal  companies  operating  in  Somerset 
County,  l'a.  Xoti  will  notice  on  the  following  sheet 
they  gave  the  earnings  of  the  six  highest  on  their  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  it  shows  that  for  the  month  of  September 
John  Iiet rami  earned  more  than  Mike  Ilaneher.  It 
also  shows  that  during  a  period  of  one  month,  six  men 
earned  $2,810.61  from  one  company;  at  any  rate,  they 
drew  that  much  pay. 

It  doesn't  look  as  if  the  coal  miners  would  have  any 
reasons  to  strike.  Those  that  live  in  the  company 
houses  have  reasonable  rent,  have  electric  light  and 
water  in  the  houses  or  right  at  the  door,  and  jet  they 
are  not  satisfied.  You  can  readily  see  what  we  farmers 
are  up  against  when  we  need  extra  help. 

I  have  three  soils;  two  work  on  the  farm  all  the  time; 
one  owns  and  operates  a  thrashing  machine.  He 
thrashed  over  50,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  besides  he 
filled  a  number  of  silos,  and  now  he  works  in  the 
mines,  lie  makes  much  more  than  those  who  work  on 
the  farms.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  are  dissat¬ 
isfied  ? 


employes’  consolidation  coal  COMPANY 
Pennsylvania  Division 


George  Meyers,  Aug., 
Paul  Krupper.  Sept- 
Geo.  Holder.  Aug..  10 
Andy  Beltman,  Sept., 
Thos.  Balunis,  Sept.. 
Harry  Swartz,  Aug., 
John  Betrami,  Sept., 


1022 . 

1022 . 

1022 ............... 

1022 . 

1922 . 

1922 . 


Earnings 
$391 .02 
310.55 

308.70 

324.70 
371.20 
499-7 1 
000.02 


$2,810.61 


Occupation  of  Pennsylvania  Legislators 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  reader  sends  us  the  following 
statement  of  the  occupations  of  members  of 


tlie  Legislature  just  elected  in  that  State: 

House — Coal  dealer,  2;  housekeeper,  4;  attorney,  37; 
druggist,  2;  real  estate,  0;  physician,  0;  undertaker.  3; 
banker,  5;  retired.  3;  publisher,  4;  contractor,  5; 
(dumber,  2;  drayman,  1;  clerk.  14;  insurance,  5;  well 
driller.  1;  fitter,  1;  merchant.  12;  salesman.  11:  broker, 
l ;  newspaperman.  1 ;  telegraph  operator,  1 ;  dockmaster, 
1;  agent,  1;  deputy  sheriff,  1;  coal  operator.  1;  printer, 
1;  civil  engineer.  1;  no  occupation,  3;  machinist.  2; 
school  principal,  2  ;  teacher.  2;  confectioner,  1;  farmer. 
13;  veterinarian,  1;  manufacturer.  10;  miner,  3;  engi¬ 
neer,  I;  builder,  1;  bricklayer,  1;  garage  owner,  1; 
secretary,  3}  bookkeeper,  1;  dentist,  2;  conductor,  3*, 
manager,  7 ;  representative,  1  :  health  officer,  1  ;  laborer, 
2:  gentleman.  1;  preacher.  1;  lumbering  and  farming, 
1  ;  lumberman.  3 ;  hotel  proprietor.  1 ;  painter,  1 :  tan¬ 
ner,  1;  oil  producer,  1 ;  editor,  1;  electrician,  1;  canner, 
1;  miner’s  representative,  1. 

Senate — Contractor,  3;  attorney,  IS;  insurance,  2; 
medical  doctor.  1;  publisher,  1;  agent,  1;  banker,  4; 
manufacturer,  3;  merchant,  1;  creameryxuan,  1;  lum¬ 
berman.  2;  retired,  2;  farmer,  I;  senator.  1;  oil  pro¬ 
ducer,  2;  coal  operator,  1;  manager.  2;  theatrical  man¬ 
ager.  1 ;  bunking  investments,  1 ;  alderman,  1. 

The  man  who  scuds  this  list  adds:  “Just  what  the 


recently  elected  Governor  can  accomplish  in  cleaning 
up  the  ‘mess  at  Harrisburg.'  according  to  promise, 
with  this  outfit  in  control  remains  to  be  seen.” 

That’s  right!  People  want  to  be  shown.  The  14 
farmers  and  four  housekeepers  ought  to  help;  per¬ 
haps  they  will  have  a  little  help  from  the  gentleman 
and  the  preacher.  These  six  doctors  and  three  un¬ 
dertakers  ought  to  do  something.  But  before  we 
find  fault  with  the  limited  number  of  farmers,  let  us 
ask  who  failed  to  send  more  of  them  from  agricul¬ 
tural  counties! 


Committee  on  Milk  Situation 

AFTER  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  milk  situation 
at  the  recent  dairy  meeting  at  Watertown  a 
committee  representing  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State  was  appointed  in  harmony  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  conference  of  the  independent  groups  now  in 
the  Industry.  Mr.  H.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  N.  Y.,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  following  letter 
lias  been  addressed  to  the  various  groups: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  held  November  14-17,  1022.  in 
the  oit.v  of  Watertown,  to  offer  some  plan  whereby  the 
various  organizations  now  existing  for  the  sale  and 
handling  of  milk  and  milk  products  could  work  together 
for  the  general  good  of  the  dairymen  of  New  York  and 
adjacent  States,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 


*..€  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Resolved,  That  this  committee,  composed  of  W.  H. 
Dewey  and  A.  (’.  Bickford,  Lewis  County;  Floyd  Over¬ 
ton.  John  McKenzie  and  A.  R.  Bodwan.  Jefferson 
County;  Earl  Laidlavv,  Will  Woodcock,  B.  8.  Crapser 
and  Aloixvt  Chase,  St.  Lawrence  County;  J.  F.  Taleon 
and  Dan  Golden,  Franklin  County,  and  T.  L  Sheldon, 
Clinton  County,  in  session  in  the  village  of  Gouverueur, 
November  25,  1922,  do  hereby  extend  to  the  Dairymen's 
League  Association,  the  Eastern  States  Association  and 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Group  of  Producers  an  invitation  to 
meet  iu  conference  among  themselves  at  a  convenient 
time  and  place  to  be  arranged  and  there  to  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  form  a  Producers’  Conference  Board  which 
-hall  function  in  harmonizing  the  methods  and  points 
of  view  without  unduly  infringing  on  the  present 
methods  of  these  organizations  previously  mentioned. 


Prices  for  Farm  Products 

The  following  table  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows 
the  average  of  the  prices  of  farm  commodities  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania  on 
November  1,  compared  with  one  year  ago: 

Nov.  1. 1022  Nov.  1. 1921 


Wheat  . . . 

$1.05 

$1.07 

Corn  . 

.71 

.60 

Rye  . 

.8.8 

.93 

Oats  . 

.40 

.45 

Buckwheat  . 

.88 

.00 

Apples . t . 

.91 

2.43 

Potatoes  . 

.81 

1.35 

Hay  . 

15.00 

18.30 

Eggs  . 

.49 

.54 

l-’arm  butter  . 

.46 

.50 

Milk,  per  100  lbs . 

2.41 

2.43 

W90I  . 

.34 

.21 

NO  yet  the  Federal  reports  show  that  the  retail 
prices  for  food  have  increased  about  2  per  cent. 
With  the  exception  of  wool,  all  the  important  crops 
which  these  farmers  have  to  sell  are  bringing  less 
money  than  last  year.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  labor,  all  farm  expenses  are  just  as  high,  if  uot 
higher. 


The  Middleman  Takes  It  All 

I  have  been  selling  my  milk  to  a  milk  peddler  for 
6  cents  a  quart,  and  he  sold  for  10  cents.  In  October, 
he.  with  the  other  milk  peddlers,  put  a  notice  in  the 
paper,  as  follows;  “Due  to  the  advance  in  prices  of 
grains  ami  low  labor  incomes  of  dairymen,  the  Milk 
Producers’  Association  will  advance  the  price  of  milk 
2  cents  per  quart  November  1.”  Now.  he  buys  all  his 
milk  from  his  father  and  from  me.  and  doesn't  produce, 
but  still  he  gives  me  the  same  price  he  did  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer — 6  cents — and  he  sells  for  12  cents,  thus  making 
as  much  as  he  gives  the  producer.  Is  this  right,  and 
what  cun  I  do  about  it  if  it  is  not  right?  at.  c. 

Vermont. 

O.  It  is  not  right,  but  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  way  such  things  are  often  done.  We  never 
yet  saw  a  middleman  who  voluntarily  passed  along 
a  share  of  his  increased  price,  lie  will  use  the  pro- 
lueer’s  necessities  to  force  more  out  of  the  consumer, 
but  he  will  not  share  the  increase  without  a  fight. 
About  all  you  and  other  dairymen  can  do  will  be  to 
combine  and  refuse  to  sell  milk  for  less  than  7  cents. 
That  means  dividing  the  increase  equally  with  the 
peddlers.  Either  that  or  organize  to  deliver  milk 
direct  to  customers  at  a  fair  price.  If  you  wait 
for  these  middlemen  to  hand  you  the  extra  price 
just  because  it  is  right  you  will  wait  a  lifetime  and 
never  get  it. 


Forecast  of  the  Bean  Market 

Will  you  give  us  a  forecast  of  the  bean  market?  Do 
on  consider  this  year's  crop  price  now  at  the  limit? 

Michigan.  JOSEPH  cross. 

The  beau  situation  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a 
.ear  ago.  Then  there  was  a  light  crop,  bur  a  big  carry¬ 
over  from  preceding  crops.  This  year’s  crop  of  12.000,- 
•XK>  bushels  is  about  one-third  larger  than  in  1021,  but 
the  old  stock  has  been  well  cleaned  up,  so  that  the  new 
crop,  while  it  is  a  good-sized  one,  will  have  clear  sail¬ 
ing.  Foreign  beaus  came  over  in  considerable  quantity 
last  season,  but  they  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  the  tariff  will  tend  to  keep  them  out  anyhow  unless 
the  price  goes  up. 

The  increased  production  is  chiefly  in  California  and 
Michigan,  which  together  raise  about  live-sixths  of  the 
crop.  The  outlook  is  there  are  beans  enough  and  no 
high  prices  are  looked  for  and  not  to  be  desired  if  all 
I  he  beans  are  to  be  sold,  but  the  bean  market  often  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  grain  to  some  extent.  The  present  beau 
prices  seem  fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  general  outlook, 
and  there  is  no  special  reason  in  sight  to  justify  holding 
for  higher  prices  unless  one  cares  to  reckon  on  the 
chance  of  a  light  crop  next  year.  Present  prices  are  $2 
to  $3  per  100  lbs.  higher  than  iu  December.  1021,  or 
December,  1920.  New  York  price  declined  about  25c 
during  November.  Shipments  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  were  heavy  from  California  and  Michigan,  but  mod¬ 
erate  from  other  sections.  Car  shortage  restricts  move¬ 
ment.  e.  h. f. 


The  Farmer  and  His  Ballot 

Regarding  the  discussion  now  going  the  rounds  about 
he  farmers’  small  profit,  or  not  profit,  and  the  charge 
of  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  middlemen,  I  would  like 
to  add  the  following:  The  distance  from  Fennville. 
Mich.,  to  Chicago  is  145  miles.  Ou  November  11  I 
shipped  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  to  Chicago.  I  received 
so  cents  per  bushel,  or  $7.20  for  the  potatoes.  The  ex¬ 
press  charges  wire  $6.11,  or  68  cents  per  bushel,  making 
the  potatoes  cost  the  consumer  81.48,  A  neighbor 
shipped  four  barrels  of  apples  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  dis¬ 
tance  165  miles.  My  neighbor  received  $14.20  for  the 
four  barrels  of  apples.  The  express  charges  were  $12; 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  per  barrel  was  $6.55.  where 
83  per  barrel  was  a  fancy  price  for  this  season's  crop. 
There  was  no  middleman's  robbery  in  either  one  of 
these  cases,  unless  the  express  charge  can  be  considered 
as  such.  Yet  in  each  ease  the  consumer  paid  too  much. 
Still,  we  are  advised  to  establish  a  farm-to-consumer 
trade.  It  cannot  be  done,  due  to  the  high  transporta¬ 
tion  charge. 


Again,  this  past  season  the  lake  boats’  charge  was  27 
cents  per  bushel  to  the  grower  with  10  bushels  or  300 
bushels,  but  to  the  buyer  or  dealer  they  made  a  rale  in 
carload  quantities  of  11c  per  bushel.  Does  it  cost  less 
to  transport  a  bushel  because  it  is  one  of  a  earlot  than 
it  does  to  transport  a  bushel,  one  of  many  small  lots, 
making  a  carload  or  more?  These  are  just,  a  few  of 
the  things  causing  so  many  of  us  farmers  to  become 
disgusted  with  the  present  Administration  at  the  last 
election.  The  politician  is  trying  to  console  himself  by 
saying  that,  because  we  farmers  are  dissatisfied  we  took 
a  rap  at  the  party  in  power.  Surely  we  could  not 
charge  the  rank  injustice  that  has  been  meted  out  to 
us  to  the  party  out  of  power.  j.  o.  m’faklanu, 

Michigan. 


Legislative  Needs  of  New  York  Farmers 

[We  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  opinions* 
regarding  needed  legislation  from  practical  farmers. 
Most  of  them  state  frankly  that  they  do  not  expect  a 
Legislature  fully  dominated  by  New  York  City  to  be 
interested  in  rural  problems.  Therefore  they  decline  to 
express  themselves.  We  have,  however,  a  few  notes 
which  express  the  desires  of  thinking  country  jxeople. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best.] 

CATERING  TO  CONSUMERS.— Agriculture,  the 
greatest  industry  ia  the  State,  has  some  vital  problems 
which  this  coming  Legislature  can  undertake  to  solve. 
The  most  important  of  these  problems  deals  with  the 
handling  of  food  from  the  point  of  production  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Adequate  terminal  facilities  will 
be  a  considerable  help,  provided  that  the  proposed  plan 
will  include  a  system  of  regional  wholesale  depots  under 
government  license.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
toward  maintaining  a  line  of  goods  at  these  regional 
wholesale  depots  tor  community  stores)  that  can  read- 
ily  be  absorbed  by  consumers.  As  a  next  step  the  gov¬ 
ernment  .should  utilize  the  schools  and  the  press  to  con¬ 
duct  a  campaign  of  economics  and  thrift.  Bread  aud 
butter  economics  should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum  employed  in  our  educational  system.  Where 
practicable,  the  people  should  be  taught  to  buy  a  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  regional  wholesale  depot,  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  half  a  pound  of  sliced  bacon,  a  slice  of  ham.  from 
the  counter,  or  a  few  pounds  of  beef  at  a  time  in  the 
Winter  from  a  delicatessen  shop.  The  proper  development 
of  such  a  plan  would  tend  to  destroy  the  vicious  prac¬ 
tice  of  retailers,  whic-h  became  deep-rooted  during  the 
war.  of  preferring  to  do  a  small  volume  of  business  at 
an  extortionate  profit,  rather  than  effect  a  big  turnover 
at  a  respectable  profit.  The  operation  of  this  practice 
has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
old-time  custom  of  canning  berries  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  home  in  the  big  cities.  Retailers  should 
also  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  cer¬ 
tain  other  <>f  rbeir  malpractices. 

HIGH  TAXES. — The  question  of  taxation  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  serious.  Farmers,  ae  a  particular 
class,  are  adversely  affected  by  the  constant  trend  to¬ 
ward  higher  taxes.  The  man  who  works  for  $5  or  $10 
a  day  pays  a  very  siigh  tax  ou  his  income.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  corporation  provides  for  the  payment  of 
his  tax,  which  is  based  ou  a  very  low  assessment  com¬ 
pared  with  farm  property,  by  passing  it  directly  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  an  increased  price  on  his  goods. 
The  payment  of  taxes  is  such  a  light  matter  with  some 
of  our  more  or  less  monopolistic  corporations  that  exor¬ 
bitant  dividends  are  provided  for.  in  addition  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  stockholders  with  an  occasional  "melon.’’  Such 
conditions  are  made  possible  because  prices  are  set,  and 
uot  always  according  to  the  free  working  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  law  of  supply  ami  demand 
loes  not  function  in  such  an  erratic  manner  as  to  cause 
the  prices  u£  certain  standard  hardware  articles  made 
by  the  steel  corporation  to  advance  recently  50  per  cent 
within  two  months’  time.  The  farmer  is  in  a  different 
setting.  In  most  cases  he  still  takes  what  the  middle¬ 
man  chooses  to  hand  him.  He  pays  his  increased  taxes 
only  by  accepting  a  standard  of  wages  lower  than  that 
received  by  a  day  laborer.  Taxes  on  land  are  too  high. 
Taxes  on  farms  throuughout  a  large  portion  of  New 
York  State,  in  which  1  am  acquainted,  absorb  from  35 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  ibe  rent  !hat  can  be  obtained. 
Depreciation  takes  a  large  portion  of  what  is  left  after 
taxes  are  paid.  If  rhe  modest  charge  of  3  per  cent  were 
allowed  ou  the  investment  the  business  of  renting  the 
average  farm  would  show  a  big  deficit.  There  should 
be  a  revision  downward  of  farm  land  assessments,  espe¬ 
cially  on  those  farms  which  are  located  back  from  the 
improved  highways,  aud  the  system  of  reduced  taxation 
on  forest  lauds  and  lands  that  are  to  be  set  back  to  for¬ 
ests  should  be  made  universally  effective.  Fullv  one- 
sixth  of  the  open  area  of  New  York  State  should  be  pur 
back  to  trees  under  this  plan  of  decreased  assessment. 
Finally,  but  not  the  least  important,  the  list  of  tax-free 
securities  should  be  cut  to  the  bone. 

CURB  FOOD  LAWS. — We  need  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  pure  food  law.  with  penalties  severe  enough  to  re¬ 
duce  violations  to  a  minimum.  Bob-veal  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  commodity  of  commerce.  Cold  storage  eggs  tit  per¬ 
fectly  and  quite  uniformly  in  the  strictly  fresh  egg 
racks.  Certain  of  the  chain  stores  handle  duly  inferior 
meats  and  seconds,  but  consistently  advertise  their 
goods  as  the  best  in  the  city.  Iu  these  same  stores 
cereals  ami  other  material  are  added  to  pork  for  sau¬ 
sage  without  furnishing  rhe  public  information  ns  to 
the  percentage  of  adulteration.  A  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  stop  such  abuses. 

l’l  RE  PRODUCTS. — The  efforts  to  secure  pure 
food  ami  properly  labeled  food  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  passage  of  a  pure  products  law.  The  petroleum 
interests  should  be  forced  to  servo  the  country  with  a 
better  grade  of  kerosene  oil  for  illumination,  for  this 
method  illumination  is  still  by  far  rhe  most  prevalent 
in  the  country.  The  steel  trust  should  be  forced  to  give 
us  opportunity  to  buy  a  far  better  quality  of  barbed 
wire.  Those  of  us  who  are  forced  to  use  considerable 
quantities  of  barbed  wire  to  maintain  our  fences  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  better  business  for  the  steel  trust  to 
send  out  barbed  wire  that  will  rust  through  in  five  ox- 
six  vears,  but  this  is  just  a  sample  of  one  of  those 
abuses  from  which  we  as  farmers  demand  relief.  Give 
us  ‘he  opportunity,  through  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ard-  by  the  State,  to  buy  honest,  ziue-eoated  barbed 
wire 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS. — There  are  many  other 
matters  which  should  entertain  the  deliberations  of  our 
legislators,  such  as  the  reduction  of  tuberculosis  in  cat¬ 
tle, ^  requiring  more  commission  men  to  be  under  bond, 
which  shall  specifically  include  buyers  of  hay  at  the 
country  end,  and  the  remodeling  of  our  disgraceful 
bankruptcy  act  so  that  it  will  not  act  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  petitions  in  bankruptcy,  hut  so  to  provide  that 
when  a  bankrupt  reaches  a  fair  degree  of  recuperation 
be  shall  be  assessed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  his  for¬ 
mer  true  debts.  In  the  meantime  he  should  be  forced 
to  reuder  annual  inventory  to  the  State. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  no  yd  devendorf. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


A  Christmas  Carol 

‘  What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet,” 
The  Magi  mused,  "more  bright  than 
morn  ?” 

And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 
"Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born  !” 

“What  means  that  star,”  the  shepherd 
said. 

“That  brightens  through  the  rocky 
glen?” 

And  angels,  answering  overhead, 

*  Sang  "reace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men !” 

’Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 
We  wait  for  Ilim,  like  them  of  yore; 
Alas,  He  seems  so  slow  to  come! 

But  it  was  said,  in  words  of  gold. 

No  time  or  sorrow  ne’er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw, 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet  life  which  is  the  law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 
The  simple  faith  of  shepherds  then 
And  clasping  kindly  hand  in  hand, 

Sing  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men !” 

And  they  who  do  their  souls  no  wrong. 
But  keep  at  eve  the  faith  of  morn. 

Shall  daily  hear  the  angel  song, 

“Today  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born  !” 

— JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL. 

5k 

Continuing  that  subject  of  food  poi¬ 
soning  induced  by  cooling  meat  in  a  closed 
vessel,  we  have  the  following  statement 
from  C.  F,  Longwcrthy.  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

In  connection  with  our  work  we  have 
made  no  studies  of  subjects  such  as  food 
poisoning  caused  by  allowing  meat  which 
has  been  cooked  to  remain  tightly  closed 
while  it  is  cooling. 

If  foods  cause  illness  under  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  you  describe,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dish 
was  covered,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  heated  under  conditions  which  de¬ 
stroy  micro-organisms  that  might  have 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  worker  or 
some  other  accidental  cause. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  deviled  ham.  We  think  this  refers 
to  the  savory  potted  ham  sold  under  this 
name,  and  the  following  is  a  familiar 
recipe,  which  enables  one  to  utilize,  scraps 
of  boiled  ham  which  cannot  be  sliced 
neatly:  Cut  all  the  meat,  fat  and  lean, 
from  the  remains  of  a  boiled  ham,  reject¬ 
ing  gristle  and  outside  portions.  Chop 
very  fine,  and  then  pound  to  a  paste  with 
vegetable  masher.  To  each  pint  of  the 
paste  add  one  teaspoon  of  mixed  mus¬ 
tard.  a  sppek  of  cayenne  and  a  tablespoon 
of  butter.  Pack  smoothly  in  small  earthen 
jars,  paste  paper  over  them,  and  put  on 
covers.  Place  the  pots  in  a  baking  pan, 
which  should  he  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
bake  in  oven  for  two  hours.  Cool  with¬ 
out  removing  covers.  'When  cold,  take 
covers  off  and  pour  melted  butter  over 
the  meat.  Cover  again,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  Another  form  of  deviled  ham 
is  sliced  ham  broiled  and  served  very  hot 
with  a  savory  sauce  made  by  blending 
one  tablespoon  of  English  mustard  with 
two  ounces  of  granulated  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoons  Indian 
chutney,  two  tablespoons  Worcestershire 
sauce,  simmered  and  served  hot.  The 
English  recipe  adds  claret  to  this.  It  is 
very  hot  and  savory.  A  similar  sauce  is 
used  with  other  deviled  meat,  as  turkey 
legs  or  sliced  mutton,  warmed  over  after 
roasting. 

When  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  friends  Christmas  Day  will 
be  very  close,  and  many  a  tired  house¬ 
mother  will  be  considering  her  final 
preparations  for  the  great  feast.  Some, 
like  Martha,  will  be  cumbered  with  many 
cares;  others,  like  Mary,  will  think 
chiefly  of  the  holy  Guest.  We  know  that 
Christmas  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  skilled  hands  of  the  Marthas;  but  let 
us  remember  that  a  big  dinner  is  not  (he 
whole  Christinas  Day.  and  though  it  is, 
first  of  all,  the  children’s  festival,  it  is 
incomplete  if  their  elders  do  not  share 
with  them.  A  united  family,  a  happy 
home  circle,  and  all  the  joys  of  the  great 
festival — these  are  our  Christmas  wishes 
for  our  friends  both  far  and  near. 


Sour  Cream  Filling  for  Layer  Cake 

I  have  noticed  tin  inquiry  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  cake  tilling  of  sour  cream.  Here  is 
mine,  which  I  consider  the  best  of  this 
type  of  cake  we  make,  there  being  noth¬ 
ing  equal  to  it  in  richness  and  flavor: 

One  cup  thick  sour  cream,  1  Va  cups 
sugar  boiled  to  soft  hall  stage.  Cool 
slightly  and  heat  to  proper  consistency 
for  operating.  Do  not  add  mils  or  raisins 
or  spice  or  anything,  as  that  spoils  the 
fine  flavor  given  it  by  the  lactic  acid. 
The  filling  may  be  started  as  soon  as  t lit* 
cake  goes  into  the  oven,  as  the  cooking 
should  be  very  slow,  so  as  not  to  coagu¬ 
late  any  milk  that  might  be  contained  in 
the  cream,  and  the  Cream  must  he  freshly 
soured.  Should  the  addition  of  nuts  or 
raisins  seem  desirable,  put  them  into  the 
cake  dough.  NINA  b.  koyce. 


Uses  for  Pickle  Juice 

When  making  ripe  cucumber  pickles, 
sliced  tomato  pickles,  citron  pickles  and 
the  like,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  vinegar 
left  in  the  kettle  after  putting  the  pickle 
in  jars.  This  vinegar  is  too  salt  to  use 
in  the  next  kettleful.  and  if  we  make  a 
lot  of  pickles,  quite  a  bit  of  juice  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  or  turned  in  the  swill,  or  en¬ 
tirely  wasted. 

My  husband  prefers  pickle  juice  to 
clear  vinegar  to  eat  ou  beaus  or  vege¬ 
table  hash,  but  I  make  such  quantities 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2107.  Long-waisted 
Dress  with  circular 
skirt,  li!  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  2  b- 
yards  of  material  40 
inches  wide  for  the 
upper  portion,  with 


0  !>  1  3.  F  alley 
Rodiee.  with  or 
without  sleeves.  34 
to  42  bust. 

2005.V.  Two-piece 
Skirt,  with  or  with¬ 
out  panels,  21!  to  34 
waist. 

The  medium  size 
bodice  will  require 
l>i!  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide. 
1 1 1  yards  44.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2!>„ 


yards  of  material 
30.  40  or  44  inches 
wide,  with  lVt 
yards  any  width  ex¬ 
tra  for  the  s'de 
panels.  Each  20 
cents. 


2  yards  extra  for 
the  skirt.  20  cents. 


of  catsup  and  chili  sauce  each  year  there 
is  not  much  need  of  it,  autl  so  I  always 
make  my  pickle  first  (the  early  ripened 
tomatoes  are  of  better  flavor  for  canning, 
and  I  use  the  culls  for  catsup).  I  have 
put  my  pickle  juice  into  my  catsup  the 
last  three  or  four  years  with  good  results. 
I  have  known  my  mother  to  conk  pickle 
juice  down  to  a  thick  syrup  and  save  it 
to  put  into  mincemeat  in  tin*  Winter. 

If  the  juice  contains  whole  spices  if. 
needs  to  he  strained  for  either  purpose. 

MRS.  Ol/JVA  HUSTLE. 


Excellent  Bread  by  the  Easiest  Method 

I  have  made  bread  from  a  “start” ; 
from  a  sponge  made  of  water,  sugar, 
Hour  and  yeast :  from  yeast  mixed  with 
cooked  potatoes  and  sugar.  I  have  had 
good  bread  by  each  of  these  methods,  but 
I  never  had  as  good  bread  its  1  do  now 
by  the  easiest  merhod  I  have  ever  used. 
I  mix  t lie  bread  til  night.  For  six  loaves 
and  a  pan  of  rolls  I  use:  Two  yeast 
cakes,  2Vj  quarts  of  liquid,  one  heaping 
cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  salt,  from 
0*4  to  7%  quarts  of  flour. 

I  use  compressed  or  dried  yetisl  cakes, 
being  careful  to  soak  the  cakes  only  just 
long  enough  to  dissolve  them.  This  is  a 
very  important  item.  Do  not  get  t horn 
ready  until  you  are  ready  for  them.  I 
buy  enough  yeast  cakes  to  last  for  I  wo 
bakings,  put  them  in  a  fruit  jar  with 
rubber,  ami  screw  the  lid  tight,  placing 
(lit*  jar  in  Hit*  cellar.  I  never  have  any 
trouble  keeping  them  fresh.  I  dissolve 
the  yeast  in  one  cup  of  the  liquid  already 
stated. 

Good  bread  can  he  made  with  plain 
water,  in  which  case  l  use  one  cup  of 
melted  lard  or  other  shortening.  For  my 
own  broad  I  use  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow,  without  other  shortening.  I  do  not 
add  any  soda,  but  in  ease  the  nights  are 
hot  it  might  be  wise  to  add  a  teaspoon 
of  soda  to  the  milk.  Also,  wi  case  of  hot 


nights,  it  might  he  well  to  use  only  one 
yeast  cake.  We  are  blessed  with  cool 
nights  till  Summer  long  in  Idaho,  and  l 
have  to  be  careful  to  shut  my  bread  up 
in  a  pantry  with  the  window  closed. 

Hurd  wheat  flour  is  the  best  for  bread, 
of  course,  and  only  about  6K>  quarts  will 
he  required  for  this  amount  of  liquid, 
but  we  have  difficulty  in  Idaho  in  get¬ 
ting  anything  but  tin*  mixed  hard  and 
soft  wheat  Hour,  some  of  it  very  much 
soft  wheat,  so  we  are  forced  to  use  at 
least  1*4  quarts  more  flour  than  with 
the  hard  wheat.  Mixed  Hour  should  he 
made  into  a  stiff  dough.  I  have  made 
bread  by  this  method  with  my  hands,  but 
I  have  a  bread  mixer,  and  I  make  just, 
as  good  bread  in  it  as  by  hand.  When  I 
lived  in  Kansas  I  had  throe  friends  who 
bought  bread  mixers  because  I  had  one 
and  was  successful  with  it.  After  trying 
theirs,  one  Indy  used  the  mixer  as  a 
bucket,  one  as  a  bread  box,  am!  the  other 
let  hers  rust  under  the  backyard  trees. 
One  of  them  said  to  me:  “It  stands  to 
reason  that  you  can’t  make  as  good  bread 
in  a  thing  like  that  as  by  hand."  You 
see.  there  are  women  who  cannot  use 
modern  labor  savers.  If  you  happen  to 
be  that  kind,  don’t  let  anyone  know  it. 

When  I  have  put  enough  flour  into  my 
liquid  so  that  it  is  the  consistency  of  a 
sponge.  I  take  about  a  quart  of  this 
sponge  out  and  pur  it  into  a  narrow, 
deep  bucket,  kettle  or  crock.  This  I 
leave  until  morning,  just  as  it  is.  In  the 
morning,  if  the  bread  is  up  good,  I  cut 
it  down  with  a  knife,  if  kneaded  by  baud, 
and  turn  the  handle  of  the  bread  mixer 
if  mixed  in  that.  To  the  sponge  in  the 
separate  vessel  I  add:  Two  eggs,  three 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
of  lard,  melted  (butter  is  better  I .  one 
drop  of  essence  of  lemon,  enough  flour  to 
make  a  still-  dough.  The  essence  of  lemon 
gives  these  rolls  a  special  attractiveness. 
With  the  mixed  soft  and  hard  wheat 
flour  it  is  very  important,  in  fact,  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  that  the  dough  he  made 
as  stilT  as  possible.  Grease,  and  set  to 
rise  well  covered.  For  greasing  doughs 
and  pans  I  have  a  small  painter’s  brush, 
which  I  bought  for  the  purpose.  If  you 
want  these  rolls  to  rise  quickly,  add  One- 
half  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little  milk 
or  water. 

You  may  make  your  bread  into  loaves 
as  soon  ns  first  risen  if  you  wish.  I  let 
mine  rise  twice  as  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience.  as  breakfast  timp  is  rush  rime  with 
me.  As  soon  as  I  have  eaten  my  break¬ 
fast  the  bread  is  ready  to  put  into  the 
pans.  After  washing  the  cabinet’s  alumi¬ 
num  top.  and  drying  it  with  a  towel,  1 
sprinkle  it  very  lightly  with  flour.  I 
lift  the  whole  lump  of  dough  to  rlu*  cabi¬ 
net,  and  proceed  to  out  it  with  a  knife 
into  loaves  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
These  T  shape  for  the  pans  as  quickly  ns 
possible,  rf  is  not  necessary  to  knead 
the  bread  again. 

When  the  dough  in  the  crock  is  very 
light  you  can  hardly  get  it  too  light — 
I  take  it  on  the  cabinet,  cut  in  half,  roll 
the  half  like  a  sausage,  and  break  off 
pieces  the  sizp  I  wish,  keeping  them  uni¬ 
form.  For  the  next  process  I  do  not 
want  any  flour  whatever  on  the  board. 

I  take  one  of  these  pieces  in  each  hand, 
place  it  under  the  hollow  of  my  paltu. 
curl  my  fingers  so  that  the  lips  touch  the 
dough,  and  then  pressing  hard  upon  the 
pieces  of  dough,  on  the  cabinet  top.  with 
a  rotary  motion  I  shape  them  into  balls. 
It  takes  less  time  to  shape  two  balls 
than  it  does  to  tell  it.  At  first  I  could 
not  get  my  left  hand  lo  behave,  but  this 
method  is  far  and  away  quicker  than  any 
other  for  molding  biscuits.  I  learned 
•this  from  a  baker.  It  is  used  in  the  big 
shops,  where  time  is  at  a  premium. 

When  you  have  the  other  half  of  the 
dough  worked  iu  the  same  manner,  and 
your  cabinet  top  is  Covered  with  little 
halls,  you  can  decide  whether  you  will 
have  finger  rolls  or  Barker  House  rolls. 
For  finger  rolls  you  take  a  ball  of  dough, 
place  your  hand  flat  upon  it  and  roll  it 
several  times,  then  take  both  hands  and 
gradually  slope  off  the  ends  into  points, 
still  rolling.  Place  in  slightly  greased 
pans,  and  cover  with  cloth.  For  Barker 
Mouse  rolls  hit  your  ball  of  dough  with 
the  full  part  of  tin*  palm  of  your  hand 
next  your  wrist.  Do  this  to  all  balls, 
grease,  fold,  an  1  hit  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  thin  side  of  the  roll  opposite  the 
fine  of  opening.  Biace  in  pans  close  to¬ 
gether.  just  the  opposite  from  the  finger 
rolls,  which  mutt,  not  touch.  If  you  have 
not  enough  rolls  t<>  fill  your  pan  place  a 
clean  hoard,  upstanding,  against  the  last 
row,  propping  it  in  place  with  a  monkey 
wrench,  if  nothing  else  is  handier,  as  T 
have  done.  This  keeps  till  the  rolls  in 
perfect  shape.  T'non  removing  from  oven 
grease  tops  of  rolls. 

Tit's  dough  also  makes  tine  German 
apple  cake,  of  which  wo  tire  very  fond; 
ami  it  makes  the  finest  of  cinnamon  rolls, 
especially  if  some  raisins  are  strewed  on 
the  dough  before  rolling. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  You  will  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it  that  my  bread  is  light,  without  any 
taste  of  ypast,  fine-grained.  and  as  good 
as  the  best  I  ever  saw.  The  rolls  have 
received  praise  on  till  sides.  They  are  so 
good,  unci  look  so  delicious,  that  they  are 
considered  expert  products.  But  they 
are  not.  Anyone  following  the  above 
methods  can  have  as  good  results. 

While  rising  keep  all  draughts  away 
from  bread,  cover  closely,  do  not  place 
by  hot  stove,  keep  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  from  first  to  last,  warm,  but  not  hot. 
If  your  bread  is  slow  to  rise,  do  not  be 
alarmed.  Slow-rising  bread  by  any  other 
method  means  poor  bread ;  but  this  may 


take  its  time  and  be  perfect.  To  test 
your  oven,  place  your  hand  inside  and 
count  to  '20.  If  you  must  withdraw  the 
hand,  it  is  ready.  Let  oven  heat  grow 
less  to  a  medium  amount. 

ANNIE  ITKE  GREENWOOD. 


Two  Old  Favorites 

Fudge  Fake.— Several  years  ago  a 
friend  who  made  a  most  delicious  cake 
which  she  called  “fudge  cake,"  gave  me 
this  recipe:  One-half  cup  butter,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs  (yolks  well  beaten 
first,  then  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth),  one-half  cup  milk  (sweet),  2% 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  1*4  cups  flour, 
two  ounces  chocolate,  melted,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  My  friend  always  baked 
this  cake  in  a  shallow  cake  pan,  and 
when  done  covered  it  thickly  with  white 
icing.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
is  such  as  to  make  this  a  rich  and  deli- 
cio it s-  flavored  ca  k e. 

Raisin  Reuoehe, — Those  who  are  fond 
of  raisins  will  be  sure  to  like  this  deli¬ 
cious  confection  :  Cook  two  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  white  sugar  and 
-t-71!  cups  of  milk  rill  it  ‘‘spins  a  thread” 
when  dropped  from  a  spoon.  Stir  in  a 
rounding  teaspoon  of  butter  and  a  cup  of 
seedless  raisins,  remove  from  stove  at 
once,  beating  until  thick,  then  pour  into 
a  buttered  pan.  Mark  into  squares  when 
cool.  This  candy  is  also  nice  when 
dropped  from  a  teaspoon  on  buttered 
plates  or  waxed  paper,  foriniug  small  In¬ 
dividual  candies ;  however,  this  method 
requires  speed,  as  the  mixture  hardens 
quickly  after  being  beaten  until  thick. 

G.  R.  B. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Thanksgiving  Night!  And  I  had 
stocked  up  so  many  things  to  he  thank¬ 
ful  for — our  now  schoolhouse.  good 
teacher,  our  Sunday  school,  our  all  being 
spared,  good  friends,  enough  to  eat.  and. 
oh,  so  many  things!  And  lo,  ou  Monday 
morning  Bail]  came  down  with  typhoid 
fever.  Neither  one  of  the  eldest  lads  has 
yet  reached  home,  though  I  looked  for 
both.  W  by  is  it?  To  try  our  faith? 
But  we  can  only  do  our  best,  though 
sometimes  the  lump  iu  our  throat  swells 
up  until  we  think  we  are  going  to  choke. 
And  typhoid  is  new  to  me;  we  never  had 
a  case  of  ir  in  thp  family  before.  I  am 
so  fearful  of  doing  the  wrong  thing. 
W  hen  I  give  si  dose  of  medicine  1  mark 
the  hour  down  so  I  will  be  sure  to  make 
no  mistake,  like  a  friend  who  gave  a  dose 
of  borax  and  salts  instead  of  sulphur  and 
salts; 

\\  e  have  had  one  good-sized  snow, 
plenty  of  ice.  Tobacco  weather  has  been 
very  scarce,  and  though  the  warehouses 
ope ued  U)>  today  but  few  of  our  farmers 
were  ready  for  the  sales.  Perhaps  some 
may  not  know  what  tobacco  weather  is. 
Thai  means  damp,  foggy  weather,  when 
the  leaves  become  limp  as  a  dlshrag;  then 
it  is  ready  for  stripping  and  grading. 
We  usually  make  four  grades  iugs,  bot¬ 
tom  or  ground  leaves,  next  light  grade, 
next  red  leaves,  and  last  the  tips.  Then 
from  six  to  eight  leaves  are  tied  in  a 
bunch,  and  each  grade  kept  separate. 
And  my.  how  gummy  and  sticky  you  are. 
clothes  and  hands,  too.  and  after  it's  all 
over  sometimes  it  pays  nud  sometimes  it 
does  not. 

I.ee  has  caught  around  Ml>  rabbits  in 
his  box  traps,  which  helps  him  and  the 
apple  trees  and  wheutticlds  ns  well. 

Jast  then  I  heard  a  car,  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  oue  of  the  bays,  but  it  passed 
on,  Such  n  clear,  beautiful,  moonsiiiny 
night!  Out  of  I  he  window  I  can  see  the 
frost  glittering  like  millions  of  diamonds, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  frozen 
snow,  gives  the  mirage  of  silvered  lakes. 
The  sick  lad  is  restless  and  wants  to  talk, 
and  I  keep  the  pen  going  as  1  answer 
him  now  and  then,  but  I  find  my  mind 
straying  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
overcome  the  uneasy  worried  feeling  that 
mothers  the  world  over  have  to  bear 
when  one  of  their  children  is  siek. 

MRS.  t>.  H.  I*. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

After  the  taxes  are  paid  and  Winter 
clothes  bought  we  often  find  neither  time 
nor  money  for  the  permanent'  improve¬ 
ments  we  all  plan  to  make  some  time, 
in  our  makeshifts  I  find  the  heavy  cor¬ 
rugated  pasteboard  boxes  one  of  my  best 
first  aids.  1  can  repair  small  holes  in 
plaster  with  the  prepared  material,  but 
the  larger  ones  bother  me.  so  if  the  good 
man  of  the  house  is  busy  I  cut  pasteboard 
to  til  the  hole,  tack  it  in  place,  paste 
heavy  wrapping  over  it  and  unto  the 
plaster,  then  pin  on  the  wallpaper,  and 
even  Mrs.  Meddler  won't  know  it  unless 
she  catches  you  at  it. 

Mntij  of  the  old  farms  are  still  blessed 
with  outdoor  toilets.  These  can  be  made 
windprouf  by  lining  with  the  pasteboard 
and  then  papered  with  wallpaper  rem¬ 
nants.  Still  another  place  is  for  sheath¬ 
ing  ou  the  windward  side  of  the  hens’ 
roosting  quarters.  For  we  all  know  a 
dead  air  space  makes  their  room  much 
warmer. 

And  just  now  is  the  time  to  go  out  at 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  (p.  ni.)  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  and  a  pan  of  warm  corn  and  oats  if 
you  wish  to  increase  your  egg  yield. 

Something  for  nothing  is  what  we  nil 
are  looking  for,  nud  m.v  new  quilt  nearly 
answers  these  requirements.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  the  old-fashioned  album,  the  cen¬ 
ter  square  and  the  half  squares  that  form 
the  edge  of  the  blocks  are  cut  from  small 
cream  bleached  sacks  iu  which  some 
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Groceries  are  packed,  sugar,  coarse  flours, 
etc.  The  four  squares  that  join  the  cen¬ 
ter  square  are  of  one  color  and  I  he  other 
squares  of  another,  so  small  pieces  may 
be  used.  The  blocks  are  set.  together 
with  scraps  of  flour  sacks  colored  blue 
for  ;  sash,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
sash  are  square  blocks  of  lepton-colored 
flour  sacks.  Instead  of  butting  two  pairs 
of  well-worn  bed  blankets  furnished  the 
lilling,  and  the  quilt,  is  tied  with  “thrums” 
of  carpet  warp.  This  quilt  is  just  right 
for  a  couch  bed  that  is  used  in  emergen¬ 
cies. 

I  had  often  wondered  if  if;  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  color  corduroy  successfully,  and 
Laving  a  light  blue  corduroy  skirt  past 
its  usefulness  for  me,  I  dipped  it  in  a 
brown  dye  for  silk,  wool  and  cotton,  and 
hung  it  to  dry  without  wringing,  hut 
kept  turning  it  on  the  line,  if  showed 
streaks,  but  n  second  dye  bntb  remedied 
that,  and  with  buttons  from  an  old  coat 
Maync  baa  a  pretty  school  suit. 

The  men  wear  khaki  so  much  I  take 
the  backs  of  the  trouser  legs  to  make  the 
boys’  knickers.  The  material  in  two 
pairs  may  differ  a  trifle  in  quality,  but 
it  is  uot  noticeable  after  a  trip  to  the  dye 
pan  has  made  il  all  one  color. 

A  friend  uses  another  short  cut  in  the 
work  in  Winter.  Hams  are  pickled  as 
for  smoking,  but  instead  of  smoking  the 
meat  she  heats  her  iron  “spider"  and 
lays  in  her  slices  of  ham,  thus  smoking 
her  ham  just  right  to  be  delicious. 

Many  of  our  farmhouses  still  require 
banking  to  render  the  cellar  frostproof 
when  the  thermometer  tells  us  it  is  20 
or  110°  below  zero.  This  banking,  however 
neatly  done,  is  uot  beautiful,  but  some 
evergreen  boughs  cut  and  laid  around  it 
transforms  its  appearance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Centralized  schools.  This  is  our  boys’ 
second  year  of  riding  to  a  school  3% 
miles  distant.  I  am  not  sure  but  a  ride 
in  the  fresh  air  night  aud  morning  is  n 
good  thing  for  them  when  confined  in  the 
schoolroom.  Anyway.  Laddie  didn't  miss 
a  day  last  Winter,  although  it  was  10° 
below  zero  one  morning  when  he  left  home, 
and  nearly  as  cold  several  other  mornings. 
Silk  stockings  arid  not  waist s  are  not  suit- 
aU  >  for  such  a  trip,  but  heavy  undt  t- 
wear.  wool  stockings,  warm  leggings  and 
arctics  keep  the  feet  warm.  If  a  child 
has  to  walk  from  his  home  to  another 
road  to  join  a  school  team  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  large  loose  coat  (or  cape 
for  a  girl)  that  can  lie  left  in  the  wagon 
to  put  on  while  riding.  Then  at  night  our 
doctor  strongly  advises  a  warm  brick, 
sloue,  hardwood  chunk,  sandbag  or  hot 
water  bottle,  put  at  a  child's  feet  when 
1 1  tiring. 

Everyone  says :  "IIow  short  the  days 
are.”  Being  a  woman  of  "no  occupa¬ 
tion,"’  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  perhaps  I  mind  it  more,  although 
many  times  I  find  myself  somewhat  like 
the  old  lady  who  had  so  many  things  to 
do  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  first,  so 
she  sat  down  and  made  a  pin  cushion. 
Personally,  I  have  a  secret  admiration 
for  her,  f  r  by  the  time  the  pin  cushion 
was  done  her  duties  bud  probably  fallen 
into  their  proper  sequence.  But  if  the 
days  are  short  the  evenings  are  long,  but 
will  not  be  long  cuough  nor  emmgh  of 
them  for  uow  quilt  patterns,  rugs,  sew¬ 
ing.  crocheting,  reading  and  talking 
around  the  evening  fire. 

Today  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  on 
one  of  the  much  discussed  hill  farms. 
Still,  often  I  think  when  considering  the 
status  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  Arca¬ 
dians.  “The  richest  were  poor,  but  lhe 
poorest  had  an  abundance.”  The  farm 
furnished  the  most  of  our  plain  New 
England  dinner — chicken  pie,  roust  pork 
rib,  potatoes,  creamed  squash,  pickles, 
biscuit,  butter,  citron  preserve,  jam  cake, 
pumpkin  pie,  apples  anil  old-fashioned 
com  coffee ;  no  coffee  for  our  boys.  The 
day  was  so  warm  we  had  the  doors  open. 
Monday  it  was  only  six  degrees  above 
zero,  but  a  robin  came  to  the  mountain 
ash  that  day,  and  the  wild  geese  went 
southward  only  two  or  three  days  before. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Partnership 

“Mothers,  alone,  climb  Joy’s  most  rap¬ 
turous  heights. 

Here,  too,  they  touch  the  heart  of  love 
divine. 

Oh !  Father  God.  how  very  good  Thou  art 

To  grant  us  treasures  that  else  were 
only  Tlii ne. 

A  partnership  with  God  is  motherhood; 

'What  wisdom,  what  love,  what  self- 
control 

Must  belong  to  her  who  helps  God 
fashion  an  immortal  soul !” 

Not  long  ago  T  chanced  upon  the  above 
bit  of  poetry  in  some  magazine,  and  could 
not  but  think  that  it  carried,  for  me  at 
least,  a  few  new  ideas.  As  [  went  about 
my  daily  round  of  work  the  lines  still 
ran  through  my  head;  you  know  just 
how  such  things  will,  and  they  started 
up  a  whole  train  of  thoughts  that  seemed 
somehow  to  run  on  the  same  track,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  put  some  of  them 
down  for  the  rest  of  the  kitchen  philoso¬ 
phers  to  think  about  and  enlarge  upon. 
T  think  most  of  us.  whose  time  for  read¬ 
ing  is  limited,  are  more  apt  to  think  over 
more  thoroughly  what  we  do  get  time  to 
read.  We  sort  of  work  over  our  mental 
quids  about  all  day. 

It  May  Explain.— Now,  speaking  ot 
this  partnership  business,  who  knows? 
It  may  account  for  lots  of  bard-to-undor- 
stand  things.  Wo  can  all  think  of  cases, 
perhaps  it  was  our  own  personal  exper¬ 
ience.  where  young  mothers  go  through  a 


crisis  with  a  sick  or  an  injured  child, 
where  all  hope  for  that,  child's  life  is  de¬ 
spaired  of  by  others  except  that  young 
mother.  She  goes  bravely  oil.  never 
dreaming  ot  giving  up,  standing  loss  of 
sleep  and  strength,  but  never  losing  hope 
until  that  child  is  better,  fiihe  may  have 
been  one  who  was  considered  "such  a 
giddy-beaded  young  thing"  at  that.  After 
it  is  all  over  others  will  ask.  "Why,  how 
in  the  world  did  you  stand  it?”  and 
praises  are  showered  upon  her  from  all 
sides,  and  all  the  time  she.  more  than 
anyone  else,  may  be  wondering  just  how 
it  was  that  she  went  through  it  all  so 
easily.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
she  did  not  feel  that,  there  had  been  a 
vast  amount  of  help,  even  though  she 
might  not  be  tilde  to  put  her  thoughts 
into  words.  When  you  come  to  think 
about  it  mothers  are  a  little  different  in 
some  ways  from  other  people.  It  may 
be  that  some  secret  chamber  of  their  be¬ 
ing  is  unlocked  when  the  little  woolly 
head  of  their  very  own  baby  snuggles 
down  on  their  arm  for  the  first  time.  In 
that  secret  chamber  would  be  found  a 
new  brand  of  loyalty,  courage,  hope  and 
love,  and  lots  of  other  things  that  only 
mothers  and  the  Siledt  Partner  know 
about. 

Mother  as  a  Cxtre-aix. — •!  .don't  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  n  mother  living  Who  has  nor 
been  called  upon  to  "kiss  a  hurt  and 
make  it  better.”  Now  does  it  really 
make  it  better?  Of  course  you  have 
wondered  about  it.  Not  many  days  ago 
a  finger  hit  by  a  hammer  was  rushed  to 
mother  to  be  cured.  One  kiss  ami  the 
hurt  was  gone.  As  the  small  patient  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  straight  back  to  that  unruly 
hammer  mother  asked:  "Is  the  pain 
really  gone — doesn’t  it  hurt  just  a  little 
bit V’1  A  small  hoy  turned  at  the  door 
and  gazed  wonderingly  at  her  with  per¬ 
fectly  tearless  eyes,  although  two  great 
drps  balanced  perilously  on  top  of  two 
plump  cheeks,  and  he  answered:  "Why 
no,  not  oue  little  tiny  bit."  Who  says 
there  are  no  more  miracles?  Mothers 
could  tell  you  enough  about  miracles  to 
till  a  book. 

Mothers  of  Famous  Men. — In  read¬ 
ing  history  did  you  ever  notice  that  at 
the  time  of  a  great  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  there  seems  always  to  be  one 
man  ready  to  step  into  the  lead  and  meet 
the  situation?  Now  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing  that  doesn’t  just  happen,  because 
that  leader  see. ns  always  to  fit  the  situa¬ 
tion  perfectly,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
planned  for  it.  There  are  many  good 
examples,  but  let  us  consider  only  one. 
that  of  our  own  Lincoln.  That  mother, 
hampered  by  tlie  hardest  of  circum¬ 
stance?,  helped  form  a  man  to  meet  a 
great  need  of  a  natiou.  She  performed 
her  work  nobly,  and  we  all  know  her 
son’s  tribute  to  his  uiorher.  Have  you 
any  idea  that  she  worked  alone? 

TnE  Partnership  Idea  at  Christ¬ 
mas. — Of  course  the  best  example  of  this 
partnership  business  is  that  of  the  little 
Mother  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  beautiful 
story  is  too  well  known  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  but  at  Ch.'istmas  time,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  richest,  mothers  every¬ 
where  are  thinking  of  their  children,  and 
the  gift  quest  inn  looms  large.  There  will 
be  mothers  this  year,  as  there  are  every 
year,  who  grieve  because  there  was  not 
money  enough  in  sight  to  buy  presents 
for  tiiose  they  love,  but  poor  indeed  are 
they  whose  only  gifts  to  their  children 
are  things  that  can  be  purchased  with 
money.  I  believe  that  mothers  more 
than  anyone  else  have  found  the  happi¬ 
ness  in  giving.  Then  why  be  so  -selfish 
as  to  keep  this  happiness  for  ourselves 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  our  children? 
It  is  also  natural  for  a  child  to  want  to 
help,  and  of  course  there  is  always  some¬ 
one  not  far  away  for  them  to  aid  in  some 
way.  Money  is  not  necessary  for  this 
sort  of  giving. 

The. New  Year  Ahead. — Just  now  the 
world  is  moving  mighty  fast,  and  there 
is  more  than  enough  for  us  all  to  do. 
When  those  children  of  ours  are  men  and 
women  most  wonderful  things  will  have 
happened.  We  want  them  ready  for  their 
own  special  places  in  the  general  plan  of 
things,  and  more  than  ever  before  do  we 
need  the  help  of  our  Silent  Partner. 
Then  let.  us  remember  that  the  finest  gift 
of  till  that  we  can  give  our  children  this 
Christmas  is  a  broader  view  of  the  shill¬ 
ing  road  ahead,  for  as  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  "No  oue  can  be  perfectly  free  till 
all  are  free;  no  one  can  be  perfectly 
moral  till  all  are  moral;  no  one  can  be 
perfectly  happy  till  all  are  happy.”  This 
brings  us  mother*  iust  naturally  to  the 
little  poem  by  F.lla  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
which  doubtless  most  of  you  have  read: 

“Lord,  give  the  mothers  of  the  world 

More  love  to  do  their  part; 

That  love  which  reaches  not  alone 
The  children  made  by  birth  their  own, 

But  every  childish  heart. 

Wake  in  their  Souls  true  motherhood 
Which  aims  at  universal  good." 

THE  KITCHEN  PHILOSOPHER. 


Day  by  Day  in  a  Busy  Home 

I  have  been  a  busy  housewife  ever  since 
I  launched  my  craft  more  than  "2  years 
ago.  Of  course,  the  first  year  was  not  so 
busy,  as  there  were  no  little  ones,  just 
“we  two."  Then  the  first  baby  came  to 
remain  with  ns  only  three  short  months. 
Oh,  the  sorrow  of  his  going,  and  how  I 
struggled  on  in  the  hours  of  loneliness, 
seeking  tasks  necessary,  an  unnecessary 
to  help  pass  the  time  away !  I  worked 
in  the  field  with  my  husband,  and  liked 
the  work  better  than  our  lonely  home. 


The  years  passed,  and  more  babies  needed 
our  love  aud  care,  and  thus  the  years 
went  b\  until  six  girls  and  one  boy  looked 
(<•  us  for  a  home,  food,  protection,  guid¬ 
ance.  and  an  education. 

Almost  30  years  of  this  were  spent  on 
the  farm,  where  all  sorts  of  work  was 
plentiful;  in  fact,  there  were  many  times 
more  tasks  than  could  be  accomplished, 
but  I  fought  bravely,  doing  the  worst- 
needed  things  first,  and  leaving  many 
minor  duties  that  were  never  performed. 
My  work  was  doubly  difficult,  since  my 
husband  worked  away  from  home  much 
of  the  time,  leaving  the  management  of 
the  home,  farm  work  and  children  en¬ 
tirely  on  my  over-burdened  shoulders. 
However.  I  never  gave  lip,  but  struggled 
on  bravely  with  a  determination  to  edu¬ 
cate  my  children.  Six  of  them  are  now 
past  the  grades;  two  have  college  di¬ 
plomas.  another  has  finished  high  school, 
another  daughter  will  soon  receive  her 
diploma,  while  the  remaining  two  are  in 
high  school.  The  youngest,  now  12,  is 
now  in  the  seventh  grade. 

I  should  sa.v  it  has  taken  work,  hard¬ 
ships  and  much  careful  thinking  to  make 
it  possible  to  keep  these  children  in 
school,  yet  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  never 
given  up.  Tito  children  have  been  faithful 
students,  and  they,  too.  have  done  much 
work  under  handicapping  circumstances, 
but  have  never  failed  to  make  good. 

In  order  that  they  might  have  college 
advantages,  it  was  necessary  that  I  leave 
the  farm  and  move  to  our  college  town. 
The  change  has  been  beneficial  to  me,  and 
I  must  say.  very  pleasant.  There  are 
plenty  of  tusks  for  the  town  mother  as 
well  as  the  country  housewife,  but  they 
are  different,  and  not  nearly  so  nerve- 
racking.  Having  lived  here  almost  three 
years.  I  do  not  care  to  go  back.  Farm 
homes  are  so  lacking  in  conveniences,  at 
least  most  Western  farm  homes  are.  which 
makes  the  work  harder.  Still  the  farm 
has  its  own  advantages,  even  here,  but  in 
Oklahoma  there  is  simply  no  chance  for 
the  children  to  get  a  higher  education 
without  going  to  the  town  school. 

We  grow  our  vegetables,  can  fruit,  keep 
a  cow  and  chickens,  and  do  not  find  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  so  much  higher  than  on  the 
farm.*  A  city  would  be  different,  ours 
being  only  a  town  of  3.500  inhabitants. 
With  old-style  homes,  hundreds  of  trees, 
native  forest  trees,  which  hide  many  at 
rite  houses  almost  from  view,  it  is  much 
like  a  home  in  the  country  as  compared 
with  a  real  city. 

Oklahoma  had  a  wonderful  fruit  crop, 
peaches  especially,  and  merchants  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  fruit  jars  in  stock.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  jars  were  being  filled  last  Sum¬ 
mer  .  Farm  crops  are  also  good.  The  corn 
crop  is  immense.  Grain  crops  were  some¬ 
what  below  the  average.  Most  farms  have 
live  stock ;  very  little  dairying  is  done, 
yet  it»>  could  be  made  very  profitable. 

MRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


My  Cream  Recipes 

The  suggestion  given  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  Woman’s  Page  is  certainly  worth 
trying.  I.  too,  use  cream  in  the  making 
of  many  dishes  that  call  for  milk  ami 
shortening.  The  recipes  given  by  Miss 
Kennedy  were  Unlike  some  of  mine,  which 
I  should  like  to  add  to  the  collection. 

These  recipes  of  mine  call  for  sweet 
cream,  as  1  prefer  it,  although  sour 
cream  (aud  soda)  may  be  substituted. 
Following  a  suggestion  in  a  Cornell  leaf¬ 
let.  I  generally  a.dd  a  bit  of  soda  if  the 
cream  has  turned,  and  then  use  baking 
powder  as  usual. 

Biscuits  are  made  with  cream  to  re¬ 
place  rhe  entire  quantity  of  milk  and 
shortening.  To  make  a  richer  dough,  as 
for  shortcake  or  apple  dumplings  or  berry 
puddings.  I  add  a  tablespoon  of  lard  or 
compound  shortening  to  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  tf  a  cup  of  cream  is  to  be  used.  A 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  shortening 
is  required  for  cream  pie  crust. 

A  berry  pudding,  for  which  we  general¬ 
ly  use  fresh  fruit,  although  canned  fruit 
may  be  substituted,  is  made  by  heating 
the  berries  with  sugar  and  water  in  a  cas¬ 
serole  and  pouring  a  shortcake  batter 
over  this  hot  sauce.  The  dish  is  then 
placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  Of  course 
this  pudding  is  best  served  hot,  but  it  is 
not  spoiled  by  cooling. 

The  plain  cake  which  is  the  foundation 
of  so  many  varieties  uses  seven-eighths  of 
a  cup  of  cream  and  one-eiglith  cup  of 
milk  to  replace  the  usual  cup  of  milk  and 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter. 

The  ouly  cookie  recipe  in  which  I  use 
cream  is  for  drop  cookies.  The  formula 
is  ns  follows:  Oue  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
Sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  nut¬ 
meg  and  lemon.  Flour  to  make  soft 
dough.  The  dough  is  dropped  from  the 
spoon  on  the  baking  pans.  A  raisin  may 
be  pressed  into  each  cooky  before  baking. 

My  graham  bread  requires  one-third 
cup  brown  sugar  or  molasses  or  maple 
sugar,  one  egg.  one-half  cup  cream,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  oue  cup  buttermilk,  IV, 
teaspoon  soda,  stilt,  graham  flour  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter.  Raisins  make  an 
agreeable  addition  to  this  breath  The 
loaf  should  bake  slowly  for  nearly  an 
hour.  In  making  any  corn  bread  or  brown 
bread,  one  should  remember  that  nie.il 
and  coarse  flour  need  more  soda  to  make 
a  light  loaf  than  fine  wheat  floor  does. 

Cream  certainly  has  decided  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  preparation  of  food — even  to 
salad  dressing — and  I  am  glad  I  live  on  a 
dairy  farm  where  I  can  enjoy  it. 

VIDA  M..  BATES. 


I  Know  What  Women  Want! 

A  cup  of  steaming,  fragrant 

COFFEE! 

It  soothes  the  nerves  end  helps  di¬ 
gestion.  I  personalty  select  and 
roast  my  ’‘OWN'*  COFFEE.  It  is 
.-lean  and  perfect.  My  friends  say 
It  iB  the  best  they  ever  tasted. 
Start  the  day  right  t  My  coffee  la 
good  for  you  1 

Drink  All  Yoo  Want ! 

Send  only  tl.00  (cheek,  money  order  or  cash*  for  3-lb. 
trial  order.  Money  back  Instantly  if  It  does  not 
please  you.  All  postage  paid  by  .me. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


illlllllllll  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIII!: 


power  WASHER 


Mr.'  Farmer*  Mere  is  a  Real 
Powar  Washer  built  especially 
for  your  needs  to  bo  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 
BLUFFTOM  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  86  BLUFFTOM/O. 


allllllllllimilllllllllllllllllilllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlire 


Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

Natural  Yarn  Cotton  Socks.  Not  dyed  or 
bleached.  Just  as  they  come  from  the 
machines.  Real  comfort  for 
tender,  swollen  or  blistered 
feet.  Give  twice  the  wear  of 
dyed  stockings.  Send  20  cents 
for  single  pair;  05  cents  for  half 
dozen;  or  ?1.80  per  dozen.  Sizes 
fH-1114-  Prices  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Jl.dO  for  half 
dozen  or  $1.90  per  dozen.  State 
size  of  shoe. 

Natural  Yarn 

Hosiery  Mills 

Fleetwood  Penna  U.S.A, 


m 


Plumbinq-Pipe-Fi+tinqs 


m 

We  save  you  20  to  35  per  cent 
on  all  standard  water  or  steam 
pipeand  Sitings.  We  pay  freight 
to  your  R.  R.  station  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction. 

Save  yourself  money  on 
plumbing  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  gasoline  engines,  roofing, 
pulleys,  belting  and  machine 
tools.  Wesave  money  bycutting 
out  in-between  profit  and  book¬ 
keeping.  You  get  that  saving. 
Get  oar  catalog  and  prices  now. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

fiOl  Broad  Street  Utica,  N-  Y, 


^MOTORISTS 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  doaens  ot 
motor  and  household  repairs 
easily.  .|Ulckly  and  economically. 
Write  for  thrs  beck  and  Irani  how 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

can  save  you  many  dollars.  Sold  by  Hardware 
aud  General  stores  in  4-os.  Hn. 

:wc.  il>y  mall.  Odd  Bc.i  also  tn 
t-lb.,  5-tb,,  nml  larger  sixes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Doet.  30< X,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


IRON  CEMENT 


SHOOffl-ffl 


BERMUDA 


NATURE'S  FAIR  Tima  Islands  of  Perpet¬ 
ual  Sunshine.  Paradise  Lai  d  nearby. 
,  ..  Round  trip.  *70  and  np.  Attractive 

lours  and  Tickets  h  very  where.  Lowest  nues.  Informa¬ 
tion  free.  (iLOME  TUI1  IIS,  Sip  IV  Otth  Si,  Xe>.,  fork  Cf*j 


CURTAIfk^A^rc 

SCTtSHKSStrf  L.  'J 


gl 


“%vHF  itTtfie~5ame*fOB* 

No  whvtlna  around  roots.  Not*  thread  ton*.  Wonderful  new  tn, 
tlon  W«ah.  ,  hy  elr,  No  work.  Ideal  Xmu  cut.  Will  Iminedi 
!T  ,-ilv,.  Mtl  ..h'u*  proaL-m*.  Seo.i  Doetal  for  bow  to  aave  wi 
treo  trial.  Biirimgima  Mlg.  C*.,  IS- 19  Sunsst  Am.,  Syi  icute,  1 

Printing 

needs.  " 


Person*  or  business.  Letterheads,  enveloi 
v»  cards,  billheads,  etc.  Low  prices.  Write  v 
samples  free.  FRANKLIN  KRESS,  MillorN.  (?2)  New  Hi 


JF/ten  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


Use  the  TIOGA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Pigs  and  Sows 

I  wish  a  good  ration  for  three-months- 
old  pigs.  I  just  bought  two  Poland- 
China  sows,  and  wish  to  keep  them  for 
breeding.  E.  b. 

New  York. 

You  will  find  that  a  mixture  consisting 
of  50  lbs.  cornmeal.  30  lbs.  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  lbs.  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  diges¬ 
ter  tankage  will  give  you  good  results. 

For  the  brood  sows  l  should  feed  a 
chop  feed  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats  to  which  has  been  added 
10  per  cent  of  tankage.  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  would  make  a  valuable  addition  for 
use  in  feeding  the  brood  sows. 

For  the  young  pigs  feed  them  all  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish  three  or 
four  times  a  day  and  let  them  have  ac¬ 
cessible  at  all  times  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  salt.  This  latter  should  not  bo 
mixed  with  the  feed,  but  rather  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  youngsters  constantly  in  con¬ 
venient  feeders  or  boxes. 

Moldy  Silage 

I  have  a  silo  14x32  ft.  which  was  tilled 
with  silage  and  I  am  troubled  with  the 
silage  molding  and  becoming  fermented. 
The  silo  is  well  built,  salt  was  put  in 
with  the  silage,  the  silage  was  well 
packed,  and  the  corn  was  green.  I  have 
16  cows,  and  give  them  about  a  bushel 


mixtures  for  farm  animals.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  poultry  it  is  desired  to  force 
feed  the  birds,  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
nutrition  in  corncobs.  Cornmeal.  hominy 
meal,  or  straight  Cracked  corn  would  he 
more  satisfactory.  You  will  notice  in 
many  instances  the  birds  will  refuse  to 
eat  the  corncobs,  thus  showing  that  they 
do  not  value  them  from  a  standpoint  of 
nutrition.  Where  highly  concentrated 
feeds  are  used  for  dairy  cows  and  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  hulk  or  volume 
of  a  given  amount  of  feed,  then  corn  and 
cob  meal  can  he  advantageously  utilized. 
Then,  too,  where  one  has  a  mill  on  the 
farm  which  will  grind  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  shell 
the  corn  and  grind  t lie  meal.  One  process 
of  grinding  the  com  with  the  cob  is  suffi¬ 
cient  and  much  more  convenient.  The 
mixture  that  you  have  suggested  ought 
to  give  von  good  results  providing  it  is 
supplemented  with  a  scratch  feed  consist¬ 
ing  either  of  ground  oats  and  buckwheat 
or  ground  oats  and  wheat.  The  mash 
should  be  fed  in  free  choice  hoppers,  aud 
the  scratch  feed  distributed  over  the  dry 
litter. 

Conditioning  Cows 

I  have  eight  cows,  and  I  have  been 
feeding  green  corn,  which  they  did  not 
get  fat  on.  How  can  I  get  them  fat V  I 
am  milking  only  two  of  them.  j.  n\ 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  fatten  dairy 
cows  through  the  use  of  any  product  as 
succulent  and  washy  as  green  corn.  We 
are  assuming  that  you  were  cutting  the 


Grand  Champion  Brown  Swiss  Sire  at  National  Dairy  Show.  Owned  by  /..  S. 

Marshall  if  Son  of  Michigan 


of  silage  a  day.  so  that  there  is  about  2 
in.  of  silage  taken  out  each  day  for  feed¬ 
ing.  but  in  addition  I  have  to  take  out 
about  the  same  amount  of  fermented 
silage  before  I  can  use  any  for  feeding. 

Trenton.  N.  J.  a. M.  S. 

The  indications  from  your  inquiry  are 
that  your  ensiled  corn  was  too  dry  when 
it  was  ensiled.  If  this  was  the  case,  the 
material  would  not  properly  ferment  and 
would  produce  a  characteristic  mold, 
such  as  you  describe.  If  the  corn  was 
too  mature,  or  in  case  it  was  dried  out 
too  much  before  it  was  put  into  the  silo, 
then  some  arrangement  should  he  pro 
vided  ro  run  some  water  in  the  fan  and 
blow  this  into  the  silo  with  the  silage. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  at  this 
time  that  will  save  the  silage.  Person¬ 
ally.  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of 
adding  salt  to  silage,  for  it  often  detracts 
from  its  pal  stability  and  it  cannot  he 
evenly  distributed.  A  better  plan  is  to 
mix  the  salt  with  the  grain  ration,  or 
allow  the  cows  to  have  access  to  a  salt 
box  in  their  exercising  yard.  If  it  would 
he  possible  for  you  to  feed  an  increased 
amount  of  silage  each  day  the  chances  are 
that  your  trouble  would  not  be  experi¬ 
enced^  Furthermore,  if  the  cows  will  eat 
the  moldy  silage  it  will  not  do  them  any 
harm,  and  you  might  increase  the  daily 
allowance  ami  reduce  the  roughage  fed 
proportionately.  Holstein  cows  of  good 
size  will  consume  as  much  as  15  or  50 
Ihs.  of  silage  per  day.  Even  though  this 
might  consume  your  silage  earlier  than 
desired,  it  wouhi  be  better  than  to  cart 
it  out  as  useless  waste.  By  mixing  the 
grain  with  the  silage  after  it  is  placed 
in  the  manger  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  daily  consumption  of  silage. 

Corn  on  Cob  Meal  for  Poultry 

What  is  your  opinion  of  using  ground 
corn  on  the  cob  in  a  dry  mash  for  laying 
pullets,  about  as  follows:  200  lbs.  ground 
corn  on  cob.  100  lbs.  meat  scrap.  100  lbs. 
bran.  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings.  B-  H- 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  including  corncobs  in  feeding 


corn — stalk  and  all — and  feeding  this  to 
cows  that  bad  the  daily  run  of  a  good 
pasture.  The  addition  of  some  dry  feed 
is  recommended.  A  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  would  serve 
your  purpose  and  enable  you  to  condi¬ 
tion  the  cows  as  desired.  The  green  corn 
is  about  as  valuable  as  silage  and  is  too 
washy  to  rely  upon  exclusively  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  feed.  This  ration  is  intended 
for  dry  cows  that  are  to  freshen  later 
on.  and  that  are  to  he  milked  during  The 
Winter.  If  it  is  desired  to  fatten  these 
cows  for  the  butcher,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  feed  any  bran  or  linseed  meal,  and  the 
dry  feed  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats.  For  the  COWS  in  milk  I 
should  add  some  gluten  feed  and  would 
endeavor  to  bring  tile  protein  up  to  about 
20  per  cent.  If  it  is  intended  to  fatten 
these  cows  their  grain  ration  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  on  full  feed;  that  is,  are  given 
all  the  grain  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  twice  daily. 


As  the  result  of  recent  voyages  of  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  North.  Canada  now 
claims  the  most  northerly  postoffice  in 
the  world — Craig  Harbor,  <  u  Ellesmere 
Island,  only  S50  miles  from  tin1  Pole. 
Another  new  postoffice  in  the  northland  is 
at  I'onds  Inlet,  on  Baffin  Island.  Both 
were  established  by  the  Canadian  ex¬ 
plorer.  Captain  Bernier,  during  tile  latest 
tour  of  his  schooner,  the  Arctic.  An  in¬ 
spector  and  six  men  of  the  Boyal  Can  i- 
dian  mounted  police  are  at  Craig  Harbor, 
where  they  have  established  a  post,  while 
four  of  the  police  represent  law  and  order 
at  Ponds  Inlet. 
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It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a  “pioneer”  as  the  Dairymen’s  League 
News  calls  us  in  its  endorsement. 


In  eight  years  of  successfully  adhering  to  scientific 
feeding  standards  we  have  lost  orders  rather  than  meet 
frequent  demands  for  lower  grade  feeds. 

Our  interest  is  in  your  success  as  a  dairyman.  The  feeds 
are  made  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with  your  own  rough- 
age  and  produce  milk  at  lowest  cost  while  keeping  your 
cows  in  best  condition. 


This  copy  of  clip¬ 
ping  is  part  of  the 
endorsement  of 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Ser¬ 
vice  Principles  as 
it  appeared  in  the 
Dairymen’s  League 
News,  July  21,  1922 


TI-O-GA  Feed 

Principles  Endorsed 


The  three  brands  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  vary  not 
only  in  amount  of  protein,  but  each  supplements  in  all 
digestible  nutrients  which  the  roughage  lack,  whether 
it  is  in  Protein  or  Heat  and  Energy  food. 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

should  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  rough- 
age:  Silage,  Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

should  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage: 
Timothy  Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

should  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage: 
Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa  Hay,  etc. 
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To  add  any  other  feed  will  unbalance  the  ration ;  the 
results  will  not  be  as  good  and  the  cost  of  production  will 
be  increased.  This  is  true  whether  the  addition  is  a  cheap 
feed  or  high  concentrate. 

The  uniform  nutritive  standard  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds 
is  always  maintained.  The  results  obtained  have  proven 
the  standard  correct,  and  nothing  should  be  added  to 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


The  same  careful  service 
is  furnished  with: 

TI-O-GA  CALF  FOOD  for  rai#- 
ins  calves. 

EGATINE  for  laying  hens. 

CHICATINE  for  growing  chicks. 

TI-O-GA  FANCY  RECLEANED 
SEED  OATS  treated  for  smut. 


FISH  MEAL 


w 

FEEDING 

Insures  Better  Health 

to  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  in  wintermoiiths 
when  more  care  in  feeding  is  necessary. 
STRUVKN'S  FISB  MEAL  is  made  from  fresh, 
whole  fish,  finely  ground,  and  rhh  in 
needed  proteins  and  minerals.  Tree  feeding 
information. — write  for  your  copy  today! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  TRUCK? 

Save  $1,376  <>n  n  two-nml-one-half  ton  Kissel  Truck. 
This  truck  is  new — never  been  used.  Retails  new 
for  $-2,P75.  Our  price,  to  yon,  #1,500  caeh.  Should 
you  need  a  truck.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  ns  for 
full  details  about  this  bipunin. 

M.  L  BASHORE,  Asst.  Treasurer  Syracuse  Truil  Company.  Syrsmse.N  Y- 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
Qf  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Buffer  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meet9  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  11  ura t  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  arul  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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INOlGtST'ON 


'THE  beet  and  most  durable  for  spraying  tree*, 
1  white  waehing,  ditinfeeting.  painting,  etc.  Per¬ 
fected  pump,  eelt  cleaning  etrainer  and  agitator.  No 
other  hae  thege  features.  Develops  pressure  up  to 
260  lb*.,  works  easy,  covers  100  square  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Uced  by  such  good  judges  of  mechanics  a* 
diaries  M.  Schwab. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Experience  with  Slimy  Milk  Vessels 

I  notice  letters  from  readers  complain¬ 
ing  of  strainer  cloths  and  milk  pails  or 
separators  being  slimy  after  use,  aud  your 
belief  that  the  cause  is  not.  in  the  milk, 
but  in  the  method  of  washing  the  utensils, 
so  my  experience  may  he  of  interest.  My 
method  of  washing  strainer  cloths  is  to 
rinse  them  under  running  cold  water 
until  all  trace  of  milk  is  gone,  giving  pails 
the  same  treatment.  Then  I  use  soap  and 
hot  water  for  a  thorough  cleansing,  after 
which  they  are  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
hung  outside  to  dry. 

Some  time  ago  we  bought  some  stock 
from  a  tuberculin-tested  herd,  and  as  our 
own  herd  had  not  been  tested  we  kept 
them  separated  until  we  could  have  the 
test  made,  using  separate  pails  and 
strainers.  After  the  first  milking  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  slimy  condition  in  strainer  used 
for  the  new  cows,  and  as  it  persisted  we 
sent  samples  of  milk  to  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  at  Ithaca  to  be  analyzed. 
Dr.  Frost  pronounced  it  st e eptoooccis,  a 
form  of  garget.  lie  sent  bacterin  to  be 
injected,  which  be  thought  would  correct 
the  condition,  but  as  it  has  not  been  ad¬ 
ministered  yet  I  cannot  say  as  to  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  So  the  trouble  is  with  the 
milk  and  not  the  method  of  caring  for  the 
utensils.  MRS.  B.  P.  a. 

New  York. 


PARAGON 

JSPRAYERS 

NOT  CLOG 


EQUIPMENT:  I#  feet 
spsclal  Spriy  Ho«», 
Yfs-foot  Extension 
Pip»,'Mlet  Noixle, 
8te«l  Cup,  Stiaiglit 
Spray.  This  la  tb«  pop¬ 
ular  slz*.  Mount.-:!  on 
strong  steel  trick. 
Other  me*  from  3‘j 
to  fib  gallons.  Perfect 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Learn  about 
the  advantages  of 
this  most  satisfactory 
Bprayer,  Send  for 
Illustrated  circular. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS.— The  State  Land 
Board  of  California  has  for  sale  87  irrigated 
farms  at  Ballico,  near  Merced,  in  Sau  Joaquin 
Valley,  on  main  line  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The 
state  makes  it  passible  for  you  to  own  one  of 
these  farms,  only  requiring  5  per  cent  of  pur- 
clias.-  price,  remainder  remaining  in  semi-annual 
installments  extending  over  3014  years  with  5 
per  cent  interest  annually.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  a  home  owner  on  terms  as 
fuvoruble  ns  renting.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  more  land  will  be  available  under 
such  generous  provisions.  Money  advanced  on 
improvements  and  dairy  stock.  Those  already 
located  very  enthusiastic;  you  can  farm  all  year 
in  California:  all  deciduous  fruits  profitably 
grown;  alfalfa  a  paying  crop,  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  stock  and  poultry;  many  persons  long 
some  day  to  make  their  homes  in  California, 
with  Sts-  wiuterless  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine, 
seashore  and  mountains,  fertile  valleys,  paved 
highways,  very  efficient  marketing,  excellent 
schools.  Stare  Board’s  pamphlet,  also  Santa  Fe 
folder,  describing  San  Joaquin  Valley,  mailed 
free  on  request.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  General 
Colonization  Agent.  Santa  Fe,  9o2  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago.  Ills. 


ExperieiM  in  Killing  Hog  Lice 

I  kept  n  boar,  and  in  consequence  my 
strain  of  lice  never  lacked  vitality  from 
inbreeding,  and  multiplied  so  fast  that 
my  old-fashioned  method  of  lard  and  oil 
and  even  sprays  which  I  was  driven  to 
adopt,  proved  only  a  temporary  check, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  have  killing  ef¬ 
fect.  or  at  least  never  reached  the  source. 
I  noticed  the  hogs  would  make  wallows 
in  the  lot,  aud  after  a  rain  would  take  a 
mud  bath  as  long  as  any  moisture  re¬ 
mained.  At  the  irsr  opportunity  I  put 
a  cup  of  lamp  oil  in  each  puddle  of  water, 
and  continued  the  custom  during  the 
Summer,  and  found  the  hogs  recognized 
its  effect  by  the  use  they  made  of  it  and 
the  oily  mud  ns  the  water  evaporated. 
Thereafter  I  had  no  trouble  in  combating 
lice.  Crude  oil  is  better  if  it  can  be 
obtained. 

On  another  farm  I  bought  some  litrle 
pigs  that  were  very  lousy,  and  used  my 
old  remedies  with  only  temporary  relief. 
They  ran  loose  a  great  deal,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  an  old  hen  which  was  molting, 
little  guineas  following  the  little  pigs. 
Fearing  the  guineas*  safety  I  paid  some 
attention  to  the  strange  fellowship  and 
discovered  that  the  guineas  were  picking 
at  the  pigs’ -skin,  aud  when  the  animals 
would  he  down  the  guineas  would  climb 
all  over  them,  picking  and  scratching, 
which  seemed  to  soothe  the  patients.  T 
caught  and  examined  these  pigs  and 
found  no  \icc  or  eggs.  The  pigs  made 
very  rapid  gains,  and  when  butchered  in 
the  Fall  I  could  not  find  a  louse.  The 
strange  friendship  continued  until  the 
hogs  were  killed,  and  while  I  have  not 
raised  any  hogs  since  I  surely  will  try 
to  train  guineas  to  run  with  them  when 
I  do-  LEWIS  M.  SHAFEB. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


Grimm  Utensils  make  the  good  erode  of  syrup  that  brings 
the  highest  market  price.  If  interested,  write  us  the 
nu  nber  of  trees  you  tap  and  list  of  utensils  needed.  We 
will  give  you  prices  and  send  our  new  catalogue  “A". 

G.  n.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  YT. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 


Pure  Sugar  Cane 
Goods,  Guarun- 
’  teed  or  more 

i/ifiFO’mV  *«*«*»  ^Vo  most. 
l-M®*  ml  remove  tbe  goods 
jytftO  01  from  warehouse 
*3/  before  December 
“  xfif  SI,  1922.  We  have 
^•'MJ  less  than  a  thous- 
and  barrels  at  t  his 
warehouse  which 
we  offer  at 

$5.95  PER  BARREL 

of  about  A*,  gals.,  F.O.B.  New  York 


MOORE  BROTHERS 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


Two  Guernsey  Records 

Rex’s  Daisy  of  Tillamook  103731, 
owned  by  Edmunds  &  Fitzpatrick,  Tilla¬ 
mook,  Ore.,  has  recently  completed  a 
record  of  19,24 ,">.0  lbs.  of  milk  and  G14.34 
lbs.  of  bntterfar.  During  her  test  period 
she  carried  a  calf  for  274  days. 

Pearl’s  Dot  57445  has  completed  a 
record  of  10.602.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  905. SO 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  and  she  carried  a^  calf 
for  282  days  of  her  test  period.  She  is 
owned  by  D.  D.  Tenney,  Crystal  Bay. 
Minn.  She  is  just  eight  years  old.  has 
produced  six  calves  and  made  fotir^  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  records,  totaling  55.762.0 
lbs.  of  milk  and  2.862.87  lbs,  of  butter- 
fat. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Ilol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  at  Syracuse, 
on  November  28.  at  which  time  represen¬ 
tatives  were  present  from  21  county 
clubs,  the  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted : 

“Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Ilol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  representing 
4.000  breeders  of  purebred  IIolstein-Frie- 
sinn  cattle,  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  proper  judging 
pavilion  and  coliseum  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

Sentiment  is  developing  very  rapidly 
among  the  live  stock  men  of  the  State 
that  we  should  have  better  facilities  at 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  for  judging  and 
exhibiting  cattle,  and  other  live  stock. 
Even  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
the  present  facilities  are  entirely  inade¬ 
quate. 


Indigestion,  Headache,  Rheumatic 
and  other  Pains,  Constipation, 
Nausea,  Fever,  Colds  ud  Neuralgia 

This  ETHICUS  KIT 

contains  remedies  and  directions 
with  highest  Medical  Endorse¬ 
ment  for  all  tho  above  ailments. 
Special  price  for  CO  /"fc/Y 
introduction  .  . 

Ethicus  Laboratories  *5*®  >i?£c7t7 


HOUSEin  LD  uccni  C  nnnv  SPECIAL  VYLUE 
TUEASl'KI  HfcfcllLC  DUUAaTONLY  IOc 
Attractive  terms  for  Agents  to  handle  Hue  of  quick- 
selling  household  articles.  Write  today. 

CEO.  B.  TALBOT  Boi  72  A  NORWOOD.  MASS. 


m  I  Mtki  ,  UOLMII  *N  noun.  SILL  WENDET8 
Op  PIJlS  »  patent  patch  tor  instantly  mending  leak* 
Cw ",w  In  all  ut  snails.  Sample  p  a  o  kag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,U*pL  100,  Amsterdam,  N.t. 


LET  US  DEVELOP  and  PRINT  YOUR  FILMS 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

MANZLER'S  PHOTO  FINISHING,  480  Meigs  St..  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Plows.  S18.S0  up, 
\VM.  H.  PRAY.  Mlg. 
La  aranoevlllr,  N.  V. 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


|  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  j 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  «, 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  } 
to  insure  insertion  in  following  ^ 
week’s  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  J 
notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  j 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Tues-  J 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent  J 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  J 
ing  week’s  paper.  j 

W.*vV.V.,A.,.V.W.*ASV,’-W 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  in  leather  prices,  some  of  the  larger 
shoe  manufacturers  have  returned  t>  th.* 
practice  of  tanning  their  own  leather, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Until  re¬ 
cently  considerable  stocks  of  finished 
leather  were  available  in  the  markets  at 
prices  below  replacement  costs,  and  shoe 
manufacturers  found  it  cheaper  to  use  this 
leather  than  to  tan  their  own  stock.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  some  of  the  tanneries  run  in 
connection  with  shoe  plants  were  closed 
more  than  a  year  ago. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 


ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

May  Rose  breeding  from  A.  R.  dams 

SPLENDID  INDIVIDUALS 
Come  and  See  Them 

FA1RYDALE  FARM 

F.  W.  DUBOC,  Sup t.  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


The  Grand  Champion  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  us.  as  were  both  bis 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
full  brothers  of  this  boar,  bred  for  spring  litters, 
for  sale.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING, 
Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Breeding  rtoelt  of  all  ages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars.  We  won  this  year  and  Ja»t  year  the  high¬ 
est  prizes  in  the  State.  KIl'HilU)  E.  Wi|9,  L«btnoa.  >.  J. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  offering  young  bulls  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW,  Mgr..  Port  Chester.  New  York 


Boar«  and  Sowa  of  all  age*.  £.  G.  FISHER,  Hamilton.  N.V. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire 

H.  D.  ADAMS 


S9  weeks  old 
47  each. 
ltu*vUle,  Pa. 


For  SalezBerkshiraGilis  &uC  VguNtf'i^w' 

Immune.  « 15  each.  WIMUCRE8  KlRMS, E».t  6rten wlcb.  R.  I. 


Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

OJ 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain  ! 

Rollwood  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts,  service  boari  ami  Spring  pies  at 
reasonable  prices.  W.  YV.  W  El  MAN,  P.  O. 
Box  No.  469,  Hnmmelstown.  Pa. 


For  Big  Type  Polands  Send  to  S.  S,  Hall  f*5h.oale 

Choice  young  Boars  and  Pigs  for  axle.  They  please  others 
sod  will  please  you,  Write  for  reduced  December  prices. 


Big  Type.  Best  Blood  lines.  Registered  Free 
•  3  h.  So.-l  Pigs,  *10.50  up.  Either  sex.  Pairs  no 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  «.  HILL.  Seeea  F*«*.  N.  T 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dollv  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  nut  of  A  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  wUl  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  .....  c,RUS  ,,  » 

:l?d  tt  Phil  *  »> 


'eg.  1*.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs,  and  bred 
1  sows.  E.  P,  ROGERS  -  Wasville.  Sew  York 


Special— BIG  TYPEOUROC  BOARS-Special 

A  few  choice  service  hoars.  Registered  and 
guaranteed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 
GOBEL  FARMS  -  Annandale,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigiees.| 

IMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  Yarh 


A  raw  very  choice  young  registered  boars  ready  for 
service,  535  to  $50  each-  Photos  sent  if  desired. 
Also  bred  gilts  and  pig*  that  will  make  you  money. 
All  registered.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will 

quote  you  priees.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Maalua  Ohio 


FORESTDALE  FARM 


Offers  .May  Rose  stock  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  from  A.  R, 
dame,  priced  for  qnick  sal,-.  Accredited  Herd  No.  16909, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RICHARD  B  DeFOREST.lmsttrdtm.N.r, 


i  )ll  ROflQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
rT;  rnWV/0  ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattmgton  &  Son  Merriiield,  N.  Y. 

XDUROC-iTERSEY  TF*ALL  3P1GS 

Entllled  to  registry,  weighing  43-55  pounds.  *10-115  each 
H  ALTER  JONES  Box  494  Monroe.  5.Y 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  MgJJSTfc 

20  mop.  May  Rose,  Golden  Secret  and  Galaxy’s  Sequel 
breedincr-  V.  'S.  Accredited  Herd.  Prioed  for  -puck  sale. 

W.  J.  HAINES,  1009  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


DUROCS — September  Pigs  and  Mature  Stock, 
ELMWOOD  FARMS.  R;  U.  Box  15,  Bradford.  N.  Y 


IblArneouo  A  few  ft  nudes  of  4.  R.  breeding. 
UUCIIISCJ3  One  yearbug  bull,  Accredited 

Ja».  E.  v an  Alntyue,  Klnderhook,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCEMENT 

Less  than  20  years  age  ■  nlv  11  owners  of 
Harap.-h.rss.  Today.  4a,u(8>,  r  ree  Circu¬ 
lar.  Adages.  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Box  It  Y1  III  I  KOItP,  l\l 


Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Stock 

for  sale.  High-class  iemales — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
bulls,  among  which  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Your  Farm  ! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  by  Delaware  Land  &  Development  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Office  Address  Bor  831,  WILMIN6T0N.  DELAWARE 


Chester  Whites  and  BerfesJiir 
S-1.00  each.  ROUSE  BROS. 


iV xy,  rrOOrTC!  Either  color,  large 
r  r,K  K  r,  I  ■>  or  small.  Mated 
„  Bairs  or  dozen 

lots.  Price  list  free.  Illustrated  booklet.  10 
cents.  C  H  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies 

Al*oa  male  Irish  Terrier  pappy.  Meuil,  Amevilu.  N  V. 


Jerseys  For  Sale- Cows,  Heifers  and  HsiferCalvss 

All  tuberculin  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  prices 
that  will  insure  their  sale.  Come  and  see  them. 

CHARLES  6.  FOSTER  P.  0.  Bax  173  Morristown,  N.  J. 


For  Sate-*  ^  2rd  Police  Poppies 

of  ••  atrongheait  "  of  the  Movies.  Sttriq 


Sire  imported. 
A  brother 

imenla,  S.  T. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS  .  Grove  1  iij,  P». 

Sale  or  Exchange— Airedale  Female  Puppy 

It  weeis  old.  Kejff&etered  mid  Petii^ree.  Value,  #«0. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO.  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  No.  i 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE.  ALL  AGES 

Calves  from  officially  tested  dams  producing  50  to  68  lbs. 

fat  monthly.  Write  at  once.  Bono  Fsrra.,  Troy,  Pa. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

FROM  R.  O.  P.  COWS 
Herd  established  JO  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Klnuelon  Farms,  Butler,  N.  J . 


5At£  Finale  YoungSetter 


M.  SCHOEMG 

tti  175,  V.  I,  Sauf«rliea,  N.  T 


milking  Shorthorns 


ForSals— Fine  Litter  AiredalePuppies  “amaie*»V 

J.  F.  RA3CH _ - _ MliULLA,  Sxv  Yobk 

FnrS*li—  iirarinllt*  Breeden,  watchdogs  and  trained 

r  mi  oaio  aiioudigy  hunters.  r__|-  l  p.ii.„  Pups 
that  that  have  been  worked  this  tnglUn  d 6tt &rS  sea¬ 
son.  Others  unbroken.  GKOUHB  H.  ELI,  Xa.  Hop,,  fi. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  oifRiFiMs 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk. 

Prime  beef.  WALNUT  GROYE  FARM  Wsstiingtoaville.  N.T. 


icg.  Half; 
I  Bronze  1 


Shorthorn  Calves.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs.  Pur* 
rkeys.  J.  II.  Wheaton,  hlot«4  Poic,  R.  T. 


AIREDALES  For  Sale 


4  males  and  2  females,  born  Aug.  10.  Extra  large, 
fine  puppies,  from  a  daughter  or  Imported  Count 
Fositer.  Ready  to  ship.  Males.  *25  :  Females. 
•  15.  Two  litters  of  very  hieh  breeding,  ready  for 
Christmas  delivery.  Pedierees  on  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK.  FARM  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 


CalT«d  Not. 6, 192*.  Attractively  marked;  nice  individual, 
but  &  trille  under  aiz-e;  bred  to  high  cUafs  sire.  Price.  $65* 
with  all  paper*.  Herfei  calves  and  mature  ttoek  priced 
reasonable  EMTB  STOCK  FAKH,  Mtmnsvill*,  M«4isaa  C#..  i.  f. 


Aire  dale  PUPPIES 

3  males.  :i  (Vinitiea.  Born.  Sept.  1st.  S;re  h*s  twelve 
champions  in  pedigree.  Dam  has  six  champion*  in  four 
generations-  and  bn*  whelped  45  (Hippie*  in  4  Utters  ;  14 
in  litter  Sept  tit  Males.  S2S;  Pemalcs.  $15  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Cornelius  X.  Ely,  ‘iolebury.  I*a. 


Vf.tL.  PCi  A  TC  Huluanand  Toggeabarg gradea 
1*1 1.4  rv.  VJVJ  A  Tot  iKht  females,  two  males.  Extra 
fine  stock.  List  free.  W4Ll.tr  iu.miul,  R«nh  m-.r,  h.t. 


Collie  and  Police  dog  cro*«.  Finest  farm  and  home  dog 
known!  powert.il  and  intelligent  and  »  sure  protector.  Fe¬ 
males  ;  male  410.  f.  L.  WHitE,  WteSorrH  Finn,  Lrn.it, t.,l|e,  N.J. 


1  Ram,  3  Breeding  Ewes 


A.  McGlTltE 
SU0  Kay  Ava.  Bluahtth,  4.  t, 


eg.  Shropehlre  Kama  and  Ewes,  all  ages,  well  cov- 
I  ered.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  Nf.nv  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Apply.  OPII  lit  farm 
l'urcbaft*,  New  York 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


WouI*d  to  toose,&  Ewes  AT  BAR' 

GAINS.  leRoy C. Bower  luillcw»ille, N.t, 


Three  champion-bred  yearling  boars,  good  heads,  backs,  legs  and  feet,  splendid  color 
and  conformation,  at  prices  that  will  do  you  good.  These  are  good  boars  and  will  please 
you.  Also  Boar  pigs,  yearling  gills  and  sows,  open,  or  bred  for  spring  farrow.  Among 
my  herd  boars  is  a  wynderfl  son  of  Uneeda  Orion  Sensation."  This  pig  lias  the  best 
conformation  of  any  pig  I  ever  «*w.  He  will  be  shown  at  the  Eastern  State  Fairs  next 
year.  1  will  accept  a  few  good  sows  to  be  bred  to  this  pig  at  $25.00,  stud  fee.  Send  20 
cents  in  stamps  for  his  photo. 

ELM  LODGE  FARMS,  G.  D.  Neavitt,  Prop.,  CENTERVILLE,  MARYLAND 


m  cow* 

m 


95  Jfm&dcaix 

Upward  CREAM  jfl 

SEPARATOR 


On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
•Skima  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  6kowa  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  email,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  BatnbrldQe,  N«  V« 


Iloicic's  King  of  Hearts ,  Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  Ball  at  National  Dairy 


Show.  Owned  bn  Adam 

mold  and  encourage  bacterial  action.  1 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  combination  of 
cabbage  and  cornstalks  could  not  he  used. 

I  Share  the  belief  that  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  considerable  water,  ami 
perhaps  wise  to  provide  some  commercial 
inoculating  medium.  This  suggestion  i> 
not  based  upon  the  results  of  research, 
but  simply  one  man's  opinion.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  cabbage  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  succulence  for  milk  cows.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  we  were  able  to  produce 
an  unbelievable  tonnage,  and  when  fed 
to  the  cows  in  generous  quantities  the 
milk  flow  was  substantially  increased. 
We  were  successful  in  storing  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  pits  and  iu  covering  them  with 
straw  and  litter.  The  shredded  corn¬ 
stalks  were  used  to  cover  the  cabbage, 
and  very  little  decay  was  experienced. 

It  might  be  wise  to  ensile  a  part  of 
your  cabbage  and  cornstalks,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  better  results 
would  follow  a  system  of  feeding  the 
shredded  cornstalks  dry  and  storing  the 
cabbage  in  pits  or  dug-outs.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  dairyman  who  has 
had  experience  of  this  character  relate 
his  results. 


Dairy  Ration;  Pomace 

I  have  a  dairy  of  eight  cows.  I  have 
only  corn  fodder  and  mixed  hay.  Timothy 
and  Alsike.  with  a  fair  amount  of  Alsike 
in  it.  not  mostly  Timothy.  I  am  feeding 
at  present  fodder  enough  to  satisfy  cows 
and  1  lh.  of  24  per  cent  dairy  feed  to 
every  ft  lbs.  of  milk.  I  am  told  that  over 
four  quarts  of  feed  to  a  mess,  mostly  It! 
per  cent,  would  make  them  sick,  and 
what  I  am  doing  is  forcing  them,  and 
they  will  not  be  any  good  another  year. 
The  cows  have  come  up  considerably  un¬ 
der  my  feeding.  Am  I  doing  right  by 
feeding  1  to  2.  or  is  this  supposed  to  bo 
forcing?  1  have  one  grade  cow  which 
gives  28  quarts  a  day.  I  nm  feeding 
eight  quarts  of  feed.  Is  this  too  much? 
She  weighs  about  TOO  or  800  lbs.,  I 
should  judge,  and  is  fresh.  I  am  milking 
three  cows  at  present  and  making  00 
quarts  a  day.  You  state  on  page  1322 
that  in  your  estimation  apple  pomace  is 
not  of  much  feeding  value,  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  131S  strongly  advocates 
the  use  of  samp,  1  believe  your  estima¬ 
tion  is  without  silage,  but  to  take  its 
place.  n.E.  s. 

Your  neighbors  are  not  giving  you  the 
best  advice.  A  24  per  cent  ration  will 


Seitz  <£  Sons,  Wisconsin 

good  rest  period  and  are  fed  a  nutritious 
wide  ration  they  can  be  force  fed  or 
given  higher  protein  feeds  during  their 
lactation  period. 

As  to  the  use  of  apple  pomace,  there 
appears  to  he  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do 
not  have  more  experimental  data  to  guide 
us  in  our  conclusions.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  suggests  that  it  cannot  be  used  to 
replace  silage,  but  that  if  it  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  some  succulent  feed 
it  can  be  safely  and  profitably  fed.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
preserve  the  apple  pomace  unless  it  is 
put  into  barrels  or  silos,  and  this  the 
average  farmer  is  not  iu  a  position  to  do 
at  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  available. 
It  is  not  often  that  it  is  found  in  very 
great  amounts  on  the  average  farm,  and 
this  prompted  my  suggestion  that  it  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  economical 
source  of  succulence. 


A  Georgia  Ration 

•Will  you  pleas**  balance  the  following 
grains  for  a  small  family  herd  consisting 
of  eight  head?  1  have  on  hand  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  velvet  bean  meal,  bran,  cot¬ 
tonseed  hulls,  corn  and  cob  ground  to¬ 
gether.  a  little  later  ground  oats.  Cattle 
are  out  on  range  at  nil  times:  have  for 
pasture  Bermuda  grass  and  little  wild 
grass  iu  woods,  nearly  all  nut  grass;  for 
roughage,  pcavine  hay  and  clean  oat 
straw.  I  also  have  about  two  acres  of 
rutabagas  coming  along  for  later  use. 

Thomnsvllle,  Ga.  J.  n. 

All  the  products  that  you  have  identi¬ 
fied,  with  the  exception  of  cottonseed 
hulls,  corn  and  cob  meal  and  oats,  are 
protein  concentrates,  and  since  the  velvet 
bean  meal  is  not  especially  palatable  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  suggest  a  simple 
ration  that  will  be  satisfactory.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  is  proposed:  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
ISO  lbs.  cottonseed  bulls,  ISO  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  velvet  bean  meal,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  It  is  assumed  that  the  velvet 
bean  meal  is  free  front  hulls.  Instances 
have  been  reported  where  the  vines  and 
hulls  of  the  velvet  beans  have  been  found 
to  contain  toxic  properties.  Feed  this  in 
proportion  to  the  milk  produced  by  each 
cow  per  day.  The  addition  of  10  per  cent 
of  linseed  meal,  designed  to  replace  some 
of  the  cottonseed  meal,  will  give  perhaps 
better  results. 


Hot  Water — Less  Labor 
Hot  Food — More  Profits 

Pay*  for  Itself  with  Increased  milk  and  egg  yield 
'Coats  little  for  fuel.  Uncful  the  year 
round  from  cannirur  to  «uir»r  time. 

. - FARMERS’  FAVORITE 

FEED  COOKER 

A  r>»«ir*d.  trar.aportahU  r.w.kar-burn* 
unyinmtr  from  cob*  to  chunk*  or  lonr 
stick*.  Um  »t  for  30  dm.  If  It  dooafi't 
do  all  «v*  claim,  ablp  l(  back  to  ua  and 
ww  will  return  tviu  money  without 
r  donation, 

WVif«  for  Litofatui^  pml  fViVc*. 
Si**s:  t5  oals.  to  1O0  oals.  capacity. 

F4'  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

W  Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfar.  Co. 
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This  way  you  get  more 
butter  from  your  cows 


W'S  % 

Mil 


FREE  Cow  Book 

We  publish  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  book  on  cow  diseases 
called,  '  The  Home  Cow 
Doctor’'  We  will  gladly' 
send  you  a  copy  free  tf  you 
give  us  your  dealer's  Dame 


Just  how  does 
Kow  Kare  increase 
the  milk  yield  ? 

Maybe  you  have  been  a  regular  user  of  Kow-Kare 
in  treating  cow  diseases,  but  you  may  have  never 
fully  realized  that  this  famous  cow  medicine  is  being 
used  regularly  in  thousands  of  dairies  to  increase  the 
winter  milk  yield. 

Both  uses  are  equally  logical.  Cow  Diseases  — 
nearly  all  of  them  —-arise  from  a  lowered  vitality  of 
the  genital  and  digestive  organs.  Kow  -  Kare  re¬ 
moves  the  cause  by  reaching  these  very  organs  and 
restoring  vigor.  The  milk  yield  is  controlled  by  the 
same  set  of  organs.  Dry  winter  feeds  put  a  greater 
strain  on  their  functions  and  produce  a  lowered 
vitality  and  yield, 

Kow-Kare,  fed  moderately  and  regularly,  gives  to 
the  milk-making  organs  the  added  strength  they 
need  to  offset  winter  feeding  conditions.  A  greater 
milk  yield  cannot  fail  to  result. 

The  expense  of  this  Kow-Kare  treatment  is  de¬ 
cidedly  small.  Most  dairymen  give  a  tablespoonful 
morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  one  week  out  of 
each  month.  The  increased  milk-profit  pays  for  this 
a  hundred-fold. 

No  cow  medicine  can  equal  Kow  Kare  for  the 
treatment  of  actual  disease.  For  twenty-five  years 
it  has  been  the  standard  remedy  for  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Bunches, 
Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite. 

Sold  In  two  sites  — large  package  91.25 ;  medium  65c, 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists,  It  your 
dealer  Is  not  supplied,  we  send  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

jjk  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Cabbage  in  the  Silo 

I  want  information  concerning  the  en¬ 
siling  of  refuse  cabbage.  Has  it  been 
done  successfully?  Last  Winter  I  fed  it 
green,  usually  frozen,  with  good  results; 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  heated  and  rotted; 
probably  one-half  of  it.  I  have  about 
the  same  amount  Ojgkr  acres)  this  year. 
This  moans  a  lot  of  feed.  I  am  building  a 
silo  now,  too  late  to  get  the  corn  in  while 
fresh  cut.  The  corn  is  now  in  the  shock, 
and  I  think  of  puttiug  in  a  load  of  the 
dry  corn  and  a  load  of  refuse  cabbage,  but 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  will  keep 
before  doing  it.  v.  m.  it. 

T  have  failed  to  find  any  instances 
where  cabbage  and  cornstalks  have  been 
ensiled.  The  Illinois  Experiment.  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  unusually  successful  in  util¬ 
izing  dry  cornstalks  iu  the  silo.  Their 
practice  involves  the  husking  off  of  the 
corn  and  running  the  stalks  through  the 
silage  cutter  and  iuto  the  silo.  A  great 
deal  of  additional  water  is  required  to 
create  the  necessary  fermentation  and, 
as  I  recall,  the  best  results  followed  where 
some  bacteria  were  introduced  to  insure 
enough  fermentation.  It  required  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  water,  pound  for  pound, 
as  dry  cornstalks,  in  order  to  prevent 


not  injure  milk  cows  provided  it  is  com¬ 
pounded  from  a  variety  of  ingredients. 
Under  average  circumstances  the  use  of 
a  24  per  cent  feed  is  not  a  forcing  feed, 
and  if  accompanied  by  good  roughage  it  is 
not  harmful.  In  fact,  the  one  common 
error  committed  by  'the  average  daii^'inan 
is  the  feeding  of  rations  that  are  deficient 
in  protein.  Excessive  amounts  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  or,  in  fact,  extravagant 
amounts  of  any  high  protein  carrying  in¬ 
gredient,  are  very  nfO  to  disarrange  the 
digestive  system  and  to  disturb  the  nor¬ 
mal  lactation  propensities  of  the  dairy 
cow.  Personally  1  dislike  to  use  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal  in 
any  ration,  and  have  found  it  wise  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  The  following  combination 
ought  to  give  you  good  results:  150  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
250  lbs.  glutei),  200  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs. 
hominy,  100  lbs.  distillers'  gi-aius.  Feed 
this  in  proportion  to  the  production  of 
each  cow,  allowing  approximately  t  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3^  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
It  is  always  good  practice  to  provide 
plenty  of  good  roughage  aud  to  feed  gen¬ 
erously  of  mangel  beets  or  beet  pulp  1° 
cows  that  arc  being  fed  the  maximum 
amount  of  grain.  If  the  cows  are  given  a 


Whether  you  make  butter  simply  for  your  own 
use  or  for  sale,  it  will  pay  you  to  do  what  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  farmers  and  dairymen  have  found 
to  be  so  profitable. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Everyone  who  has  made  a  practice  of  clipping 
his  cows  during  the  stabling  months  has  found 
that  he  gets  more  milk  and  richer  milk.  There’s 
more  butter  fat  And  clipping  is  such  a  simple 
job,  anyone  can  do  it  easily. 

Clipping  Improves  Health 

The  general  health  of  your  cows  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  their  skin.  Unhealthy  skin — un- 
healthy  system.  Clipping  keeps  the 
skin  in  perfect  condition.  Cows  like  it. 
If  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk.  Richer 

milk.  To  get  clean  milk  it’s  no  trick 
v\  at  all  to  clip  the  flanks,  udders  and 

underline  with  the  Stewart  No.  1 
Cow  Clipping  Machine. 

Complete,  ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  only 
$10.75  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  $2  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Fully  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  World's  standard 

,  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

/jgje  5502  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

£F  V  -Jr  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing 

V  Machines  in  the  World  and  Makers  of  a 

’  Full  Line  of  Electrical  Clipping  Machines,  any  Voltage 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Rearing  the  Dairy  Calf 

This  is  the  title  of  Cornell  Junior  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  3,  published  in  April, 
1919,  and  should  be  read  and  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  dairyman.  The  little 
things  in  earing  for  a  young  calf  are  im¬ 
portant,  such  as  the  right  amount  of  milk 
fed ;  three  to  four  pints,  three  times  a 
day,  and  exactly  the  .same  amount  (I 
weigh  it  every  time)  and  the  right  tem¬ 
perature,  95  degrees  (I  use  a  thermom¬ 
eter).  The  directions  for  teaching  calf 
to  drink  are  good ;  fingers  slightly  apart 
inserted  in  the  mouth,  but  coax  the  nose 
into  the  milk;  not  force  it.  If  the  calf 
gets  the  habit  of  butting  the  pail,  remove 
the  pail  a  minute  and  he  will  soon  learn 
not  to  butt.  Never  lose  your  temper  with 
a  dumb  animal.  If  you  do  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  teach  it. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  want  to 
add  to  these  directions  that  I  have  found 
very  practical.  The  calf,  if  perfectly 
thrifty,  may  be  fed  a  little  skim-milk  at 
two  weeks  old,  aud  he  may  be  taught  to 
begin  to  chew  a  few  blades  of  nice  Alfalfa 
or  clove:-  at  one  week  by  putting  it  into 
the  month  after  feeding,  so  as  to  make  a 
start  at  developing  a  cud.  Both  of  these 
points  are  beneficial  to  the  future  cow  W* 
developing  the  digestive  organs.  .Skim- 
milk  is  a  little  harder  to  digest  than 
whole  milk,  and  if  the  calf  is  well  and 
strong  it  should  begin  to  develop  its  di¬ 
gestive  powers  by  using  to  near  its  capac¬ 
ity. 

What  we  want  in  a  dairy  cow  is  the 
largest  possible  digestive  capacity,  a  high¬ 
ly  developed  alimentary  canal,  large,  well- 
developed  stomach  to  hold  coarse  food 
and  make  it  into  blood  aud  then  milk; 
also  development  of  the  salivary  glands. 
We  do  not  care  so  much  for  a  very  large 
cow  in  the  dairy. 

It-  is  a  rule  in  all  animals,  humans  in¬ 
cluded.  that  development  is  most  rapid 
and  habits  are  fixed  most  easily  when 
very  young.  Habits  may  be  voluntary  <n- 
Involuntary.  You  may  teach  a  horse  to 
kick  involuntarily.  You  may  teach  a  calf 
to  depend  on  rich,  easily  digested  food, 
and  it  takes  more  thought  to  teach  her  to- 
digest  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  food  and 
more  care  that  you  do  not  overtax  the  di¬ 
gestion,  and  that  she  gets  enough  nutri¬ 
tion.  I  would  raise  the  dairy  cow  on  just 
as  coarse  food  as  possible,  and  have  her 
always  thrifty  and  growiug,  and  I  would 
feed  her  just  as  much  such  food  as  I 
could  possibly  get  her  to  eat  aud  digest. 
Then,  when  she  is  mature  and  giving 
milk,  I  would  still  feed  her  on  curse  feed 
and  she  would  continue  to  grow  in  diges¬ 
tive  capacity  until  four  oi  five  years  old. 
and  I  think  she  would  have  a  capacity 
for  an  immense  yield  and  might  be  fed 
more  concentrated  food  and  digest  it  all. 

The  fact  that,  milkmen  near  the  cities 
used  to  like  to  buy  their  cows  for  forcing 
large  amounts  of  milk  from  farmers  that 
had  brought  them  up  nn  grass  and  hay 
and  not  much  grain,  confirms  my  theory. 
I  have  practiced  this  method  of  bringing 
up  calves  for  years,  and  so  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  goes  it  has  worked  out  well.  Of 
course,  a  largo  cow  is  more  desirable  if 
she  has  a  correspondingly  large  digestive 
capacity,  but  if  a  cow  has  always  been 
thrifty  and  growing,  I  prefer  the  one 
that  has  not  been  forced  and  pampered  by 
rich  food.  I  would  prefer  not  to  feed 
any  grain  to  a  calf  after  10  months  old. 
if  I  had  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and 
silage,  until  mature. 

I  would  add  a  pint  of  warm  water  to 
such  feed  at  one  week  old,  and  increase 
gradually  until  it  was  half  water,  and 
then  feed  half  water  ns  long  as  I  fed 
milk.  This  is  my  practice  to  extend  the 
stomach.  My  calves  have  never  been 
what  are  known  as-  “pot-bellied.”  I  feed 
grain  to  young  calves,  preferably  corn- 
meal,  oats  and  oilmeal.  Cornmeal  and 
oilmeal  in  connection  with  skint-milk  fur¬ 
nish  a  substitute  for  the  fat  removed 
from  the  milk,  but  the  grain  is  harder  to 
digest,  which  is  good  training  for  the 
digestion.  Oats  give  vigor.  Boots  are 
good.  I  gradually  decrease  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  grain  as  the  calf  grows  older.  1 
would  not  have  a  heifer  calf  fed  whole 
milk  until  two  months  old  in  any  case. 
If  they  cannot  be  put  on  a  skim -milk 
and  grain  and  hay  ration  before  that  time 
and  be  thrifty,  something  is  wrong,  and 
the  calf  hardly  worth  raising.  Calves 
must  have  all  they  will  eat  of  good  feed, 
not  grain.  Often  Fall  calves  turned  out 
to  pasture  the  next  Spring  "ill  lack  for 
good  gras?  in  Summer  and  Fall.  They 
should  not  be  fed  grain,  but  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa.  cornstalks  or  silage,  hut  preferably 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  that  which  is  the 
best. 

Some  Jersey  cows  give  milk  that  is  too 
rich  for  their  own  calves ;  3  to  4  per  cent 
butterfat  test  is  better  than  richer  milk, 
and  the  richer  milk  should  be  diluted 
with  water  or  skim-milk,  or  both.  It  is 
very  common  for  full  sisters  to  vary 
greatly  in  milk  yield,  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  it.  It  may  be  lack  of  strong, 
well -developed  digestion,  or  impaired  di¬ 
gestion  caused  by  sickness  or  untbrift- 
iness.  for  I  nelieve  that  an  unthrifty  calf 
never  fully  recovers  so  that  she  is  as  good 
as  she  would  have  been  if  always  thrifty. 

Skaneuteles,  N.  Y,  I.  P. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


,HE  highest  development  In  Wood 
—  -  -  •  -  rnbody 


±  Stave  Silo  Construction;  e 

most  practical  ideas  for  curing  and 
keeping  silage  perfectlytprovide  for  great¬ 
est  safety  and  convenience  in  their  use 
and  give  owners  the  utmost  in  satisfaction 
and  profit 

Send  today  for  catalog  describing  the 
Better- Built  Unadilla  and  learn  how 
orders  for  manufacture  and  delivery  now, 
while  oar  factory  is  not  rushed,  earn  great¬ 
est  discount  saving  on  the  purchase  price. 

Our  agency  proposition 
is  worth  investigating 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


.Sava 

B  I  -  T  m.  one-fourth 

W  I  ~  ,  to  one-half. 

|  I  Get  GaUowiar  b»rk- 

IJJF;  to-nnrnu.1  price*.  Gal- 
luwuy  rui-lh»-2*ftlnn  ro«r- 
chunriinlnu  MU  thu  h««fi 
oat  oi  form  «'i£apm«nt  price*, 
llowny  rr,K  binary  U  nw»y  mhend 
e<J  lC44ur«n  «s  1  hooett  uu»]ily„ 
UiancvJ  cu»Lca»«ni*-«li 

tfr-cxJn  tun  t>>»  fratiol  v»lui» 
rkot  SilfcrftcUw  rtunuitfl#d, 
lit— IfG-doy  fw  trial.  Send  today 
ik.WB7  »cii»atiurwl  price -cut  due 


— If  you  have  not  yet  Bhipped  to  Fouke 
split  your  next  shipment-  flfty-flfty,  skin 

to^orskin,g^adoforgrade.  Send 
one-half  to  the  house  you’ve 
been  shipping  to  and  the 
other  half  to  Fouke  at  once. 
Wo  believe  you'll  get  about 
20%  more  money  for  the  furs 
you  ship  to  Fouke.  Let  the  checks  tell 
the  story.  Fouke  grading  always 
makes  your  fur  checks 
SHIP  NOW! 


bigger. 


Send  name  and 
address  at  once. 


WANTED 


We  want  your  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it's  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


mm  mm  ■■All#  We  pay  highest  cash  prices  fur 
O  Of  I  I  Rkl  If  nil  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
jug,  I  I  BA  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Kt-1  Fox, 
^0  If  B  m  Vaney  Furs  a  specialty.  Inelud- 
_  lug  8 1 1  v e r  ami  CruM  Fox. 

Klslier,  Marten,  etc.  E*t.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returmtuml  lilieral  policy  are  now 
bringing  ua  shipments  from  ail  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Solid  for  free  Price! .lot.  Address 
M.  J  JEWETT  A  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N  V  0«pt.  29 


Go  through  THIS  winter 

WITHOUT  LICE 

Try  Louse-Chase  at  OUR  risk 

J  have  tolerated  flB  t  hair  roots’  am* 

rc*  rtfKar  win f  ore  Vr-  ^  T  Korn  hnrcA  lmicix. 


VOU  have  tolerated 
lice  other  winters 
only  because  you  thought 
it  impossible  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  them. 

NOW  it  is  easy.  You 
can  prove  this  for  your¬ 
self  quickly  by  killing 
every  louse  on  the  farm 
with  very  little  trouble 
and  slight  expense. 

We  take  ALL  the  risk 
ourselves.  We  know  so 
well  how  thoroughly  and 


m. 


hair  roots,  and  the  stub¬ 
born  horse  louse — also 
ticks  on  sheep. 

Test  Cattle  Now 
For  Lice 

Lice  on  cattle  are 
often  hard  to  detect — 
but  they  are  always  a 
serious  drain  on  produc¬ 
tion.  Part  the  hair  care¬ 
fully  along  the  spine 
over  the  shoulder  blades, 
and  about  the  brisket. 
Look  carefully,  as  the 


easily  Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  lice  are  hard  to  see.  It  is  well  to  also 
kills  lice  that  we  sell  every  package  pinch  out  a  few  hairs  from  these 

with  an  ironclad  guarantee  to  return  parts,  bIow  out  the  dust  and  dir t  from 

your  money  PLUS  10%  if  you  are  the  roots  and  look  Jn  ,  f 

DOwS  yRf,fh18^  t isn’t  it  in£  lice’  Nine  of  ten  cows  will 
With  such  a  guarantee  isn  t  it  _ _  7.  „  ,  ..  ,  .  ,. 

worth  while  to  put  your  live  stock  in  sh.°J  1,ce  *t  some  time  during  the 

the  louse-proof  class  this  winter?  In-  wm.*f,r*  an<*  ^  obeyed  will  grow 

stead  of  feeding  lice  you  will  have  raP.  -v  "orse  during  the  housed-in 

healthy,  profitable  animals  working  Perl°d  at  least. 

y°“*  _  T  nt  •  Try  this  louse-test  a  few  hours 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  is  a  after  applying  Louse-Chase  and  ob- 
stamless  powder,  m  a  handy  sifter-  serve  that  aI1  lice  are  dead. 
top  can.  Sift  it  on  certain  parts  ot 

cows,  horses,  swine,  sheep  or  mix  in  Large  farm-size  Louse-Chase  $1.00; 
dusting  boxes  for  poultry.  It  GETS  poultry  size  50c.  If  dealer  is  not  sup- 
every  louse — and  the  mites,  too.  Kills  plied,  order  direct.  Costs  only  a  few 
the  brown  cattle  lice  that  feed  at  the  cents  per  animal. 

For  Barn-Itchf  Scabies ,  Mange  and  other  skin 
diseases,  use  Graylawn  Farm  SCAB-CHASE. 

$1.50  and  75c  packages. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC., 

Dept.  J  Newport,  Vt. 

rarxn 


KUSECHASE 


RatS  way 


Ha  I"  France  the  World's  greatest  la- 

my  /  d  A  boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
-  1  kills  r*r»  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
*  1  folutelv  safe  Cannot  harm  hnrnau 

'  “  beings.' dogs ,  cats,  lord.-,  chickens  or 

pets,  quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  "  1th 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Panys*  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Fl'fifi  BOOK  miee.tallii»g»boutVIItU8 
■  1  w  and  howto  get  some. 

S.  C.  Vlros,  Lid.  121  W.  151h  Street  New  York 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  BUNDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with  w  1  til 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  ffBO, 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidcnce”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  83  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Malt. 


CAVC  VnilD  D  A  DWC  fences,  posts,  rope,  etc.  Merely 

dAVfc  IUUR  OAKIXO  use-HOMK”  brand  WOOll 
PRESERVER.  Prevents  rot.  Gallon,  *1. 

HOME  PRODUCTS.  Inc.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  in  the  “  California  of  the  East  ” is  both  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant  ;  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  long 
growing  season,  fine  markets,  near  Philadelphia  and  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Ulus,  catalog  describes  equipped  farms. 
81 ,0(MI  up,  on  terms.  FREE  copy.  New  Jersey  Farm 
Agency,  loildi  X.  E.  TnitBldf.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MINERALS 

^COMPOUND 

R&k.  FOR  _ 


AGENTS  Jg*'} p  Postpaid  on  roceipt  of  Brleev^j2f 
WANTED'  Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet  ^ 

MINERAL  HEAVE  8EMEDT  CO..  4«1  Fourth  Ate..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  3Qtti  Street,  New  York 


\§<lInciibafor$ 
30  Days  Trial , 


ORA  KG  MS  G  RA  PEFKUIT — Tree  ripened,  direct 
from  grower:  pocked  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed.  X2.3IR  send  clunk  wltli  order.  E,  K. 
WALKER.  JR..  Wauchulu.  Fla. 


THE  HENYARD 


Breeding  males.  S10  each.  Birds  not  certified,  S3 
and  SS  each  Lawrence  W.  Miller,  Argyle,  N. V. 


f  Both  B  VI  k  ■  Freight  Paid  cnst  of 
I  Kiel  .",?1 1/  “  Rockies,  Dot  wnter,  cnn-fayeA  oH 

|  cToS,  t'Cr  tanka— double  walla-. dead  F—  ~  -  jl 
I  R.dwood  li  sir  apace -double  plaaa  doors  ift.  *  VI* 
P — a  real  bargain  at  flS.I®. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use.  sU'iJ| 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -$17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  -  f5.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  ...  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — lasts  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  sire  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now.  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog.  (3) 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Pepl.134  Racine.  Wis. 


Feeding  for  Winter  Eggs 

We  have  about  150  last  year's  chickens 
which  are  starling  to  moll  now.  and  lay 
only  about  4%  dozen  eggs  a  day.  How 
should  we  feed  them  to  get  them  to  lay 
soon  again 'f  Then  vVe  have  about  250 
Leghorn  pullets:  they  are  in  a  different 
house.  This  is  a  new  poultry-house 
built  iu  Ohio  poultry-house  plan  style.  It 
is  1 8  by  40  ft.  How  many  birds  will  lit 
into  it  V  We  feed,  them  all  mash  of  two 
parts  eormueal.  one  part  each  middlings 
and  bran,  aboui  50  lbs.  meat  scrap:  beep 
it  before  them  all  the  time.  We  give  the 
oats  in  the  morning  ami  evening,  about  14 
quarts  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats:  throw  it  outside  where  they  all 
oat  it.  Some  of  the  pullets  are  full- 
grown  and  have  a  nice  comb,  but  do  not 
lay  yet.  They  all  have  fresh  water  and 
oyster  shells  by  them  all  the  time.  How 
can  I  feed  them  so  they  will  lay  through 
the  Winter.  MRS.  e.  k. 

Ashtabula.  O. 

Your  new  poultry -house  will  hold  the 
250  pullets,  though  with  little  room  to 
spare.  The  hens  and  laying  pullets  may 
well  he  fed  the  same  ration,  as  if  takes 
the  same  kinds  of  food  to  produce  both 
eggs  and  feathers.  The  dry  mash  should 
contain  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part 
of  meat  scrap,  by  weight,  a  good  formula 
being  equal  parts-  cornrneal,  wheal  bran, 
middlings,  ground  oats  ami  meat  scrap. 
The  hens  that  are  beginning  to  molt  will 
hold  up  better  iu  egg  production  if  given 
.♦moist  mash  at  noon  in  addition  to  the 
dry,  what  they  will  quickly  clean  up  be¬ 
ing  given.  This  should  be  begun  in  late 
Summer  when  egg  production  begins  to 
fall  off.  The  pullets  should  also  have  dry 
mash  always  before  them  and  their  mixed 
grains  night  and  morning  in  the  litter. 
They  will  probably  eat  from  eight  fo  10 
quarts  of  grain  per  100  fowls  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  mash.  More  than  half  of 
this  should  he  fed  at  night,  feeding  so  as 
to  send  the  birds  to  their  perches  with 
full  crops.  M.  B.  D. 


MATTITUCK  WhiteLeghorn  Farm 


50  Certified  Cockerels,  Burron  Strain,  SlOeacli.  for¬ 
tified  by  N.  V.  S.  C.  P.  0.  A  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattitock.  N.Y, 


HONEY’ — r.  Ibs.  clover.  $1.25:  Imek wlieiil,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.  clover  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90:  post¬ 
paid  to  4tti  zone.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

WYCKOFF  STKAIN.  Hatched  May  9th.  Lay¬ 
ing  and  ready  te  lay.  St. 50  each;  #35  per  25; 

S125  per  100.  HATCHING  KGGS  For  .Sale. 

SUNNYCREST  POULTRY  FARM  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


IIONKY' —  Finest  Quality  extracted;  clover-bass¬ 
wood.  5  lbs.,  $1.20:  10  lbs.,  $2.05;  umber 

color.  $1.05  and  $1,85:  buckwheat.  $1  and 
$1.80;  oo-lb,  can  buckwheat.  $0  hero.  IT.  F. 
WILLIAMS.  UnmolUS,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Quality  Baby  Chicks  ^KTt'Aoc^^aSd 

up.  burron  aiidWyckoffi  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anco¬ 
na*.  Barks'  burred  Koeks.  Superior  Black  Jlinoreas.  All 
on  tree  him!  range.  Booking  orders  non  .  Free  cata¬ 
logue  describing  my  champion  (lock  average  layers. 
Witt.  D.  SEIDEL.  Box  It,  Strawberry  Bulge.  Pa. 


ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— Several  mrs 
mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  fur  sale;  also  dear 
Timothy  and  draw.  W.  A.  WITHROW,  Route 
1.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Order  NOW  Your 
Early  Chicks 

First  Hatch  Ready 
February  12,  1923 

The  early  chicks  are  the  biggest  money¬ 
makers.  Pullets  come  into  laying  in 
August,  September  and  October,  when 
prices  are  very  high.  You  will  get  a 
longer  laying  year  and  you  can  sell  the 
cockerels  as  broilers  for  twice  the  price 
they  will  bring  later 

Get  ready  right  trout  for  a  bunch  of  early 
chicks  on  Lord  Farms'  Advice 

Every  year  sees  a  bigger  demand  for 
February  hatch  Leghorns.  Take  our 
advice  and  split  your  order  this  year. 
We  have  found  this  combination  to  re¬ 
turn  themostdollarsforthe  investment: 
get  part  of  your  chicks  in  February  and 
early  March,  and  the  other  half  early 
in  May. 

Send  for  our  80-page  illustrated  catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


WAN '  Ll) — Carload  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
( Rural*  or  Irish  Cobblers):  must  he  clean, 
bright,  smooth  arid  well  sorted  and  uniform, 
certified  h.v  the  Farm  Agent  of  the  Ilurcnu  i  f 
Agriculture.  Address  RICA  MO  RE  FARMS, 

Valencia,  Rilllei  Co..  I'a. 


W  w  y  uinmttes,  Lt.  and  Dk.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  8  C.  \V,  ami  Brown  Leghorns  Cata¬ 
log  Lee.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2B5.  Riverdale,  N  J, 


MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy:  hnx  of 
120  pieces,  2  llis.  net,  postpaid.  $1:  put  tip  iu 
nice  lioll.v  box:  an  excellent  Christmas  gift;  let 
me  send  a  box  to  your  relations  and  friends; 
send  remittance  with  order.  R.  W.  WIN’D, 
Babylon,  N,  Y. 


mams  head  part  of  ••nr  pure  Barron  Strain  matings. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  tire 
selected  also  for  size  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
fertile  eggs  from  these  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  forcirculars. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


i — Pure  extracted  buck  wheat  honey, 
5  lbs.  net;  price  8()e,  postpaid  in  see- 
EDWIN  RICKARD.  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


WE  FAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.:  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  New 
York  x,  v.,  arni  Boston.  Mass.,  two  or  more 
I  nixes  at  tile  saint'  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  83. CHI  i  "r  box:  terms,  cheek  with  order;  t.e 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  he  marked  to  he  forwarded  bv 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  In  tin  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  state-.  GEORGE  B.  CL'LLOX.  N. 
W.  Till  Avenue  mid  34th  Street.  Miami,  Fla. 


H.  TOMPKINS  and  FAYNK  BROS  STRAIN 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Big  husky,  farm  raised  cockerels,  bred  for  vigor, 
large  size,  dark  red  color  and  heavy  laying  Prices 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R  D.  36  Pine  Plains,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syri.p,  $2.5(1  gallon;  to  lh.  can  sugar,  S3:  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Esses  Junction,  Vt. 


America's  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catttlogand  Price  List.  C.  M.  PAGES  SOUS.  8m  IBB  Belmxr,  H.J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  liarron  Strain 

3(100  Breeder*  on  free  farm  range,  Uuttermllk  fed. 
out.  of  Imported  Stock  with  egg  records  up  to  284 
eggs,  10(1  choice  March  hatch  Cockerels  out  of 
I (uported  Stork,  $5.00  each  ;  tlvo  or  more,  *4.00  each. 
Bargains  while  they  last.  Now  booking  orders  tor 
baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching  ;  February, 
March  and  April  delivery.  My  book,  -  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  free  with  all  110  00  orders, 
Price  $1.00.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleaiant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

8.  C  tv.  Leghorn  trap  neBtert  cockerels,  dami.  20(Veggs  or 

better,  $G  each  0UHR0IIN  f  ARM,  »:«ioiitnwo,.N.  J.  n.f  O.No.  1 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  and  HAICHIdS  EGGS  tor  Spring  delivery.  Also  a  few 
choice  Cockerels  for  sale.  J.  »v.  no  t  t  oil Elt,  M».  Holly.  N.  J. 


Combination  Poultry  and  Pigeon  House 

Will  you  suggest  a  plan  to  build  a 
obieken-fiouse  to  accommodate  MOD  laying 
hens,  with  pigeou-house  overhead?  Also 
cost  of  same  at  the  present  time. 

Pennsylvania.  it.  j,  b. 

A  poultry -house  20  fi.  deep  by  50  or 
00  ft.  long  would  accommodate  .'100  fowls 
And  may  lie  built  iu  any  style  that  you 
prefer.  It  is  most  economically  built 
with  a  shed  roof,  or  a  double  pitch  roof, 
having  the  rafters  in  front  shorter  than 
those  in  the  rear.  This  latter  style  makes 
interior  posts  to.  support  the  rafters  at 
their  centers  unnecessary,  All  the  sides 
except  the  front  should  be  airtight,  and 
the  front  should  have  plenty  of  windows 
.for  light  and  ventilation.  The  windows 
should  extend  from  near  the  floor  to 
within  a  short,  distance  of  the  plate,  and 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  ventilators,  as 
well  as  lo  give  light,  by  hinging  (hern  at 
the  bottom  to  drop  back  into  the  house  a 
few  inches  at  the  top.  The  side  openings 
thus  made  should  be  stopped  by  V-slmped 
boards  cut  to  lit  and  to  serve  as  boxing 
for  the  sash.  If  windows  arc  of  double 
sash  type  both  sashes  may  be  dropped 
back  separately.  Actual  hinges  are  not 
needed,  as  the  “liopper  sides”  hold  the 
.ashes  iu  place  when  they  are  open. 

A  house  of  this  size  may  of  course  he 
built  iu  two  Stories  and  with  an  ordinary 
gable  roof,  the  upper  floor  being  used  for 
pigeons.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that 
the  combination  will  not  prove  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  that  either  pigeons  or 
liens  will  tiually  lie  given  the  whole  build¬ 
ing.  The  cost  will  depend  entirely  upon 
local  prices  of  labor  and  material  and 
should  be  easily  estimated  by  a  local  car¬ 
penter  after  a  complete  plan  is  drawn. 
The  building  may  be  as  elaborate  as  yon 
desire,  but  walls  of  single  thickness  of 
boarding  arc  sufficiently  warm,  if  air¬ 
tight.  M.  B.  P. 


FOR  SALE — fundee  hen  ter,  size  No.  : 

E.  It.  DI  MMER  A-  CO.,  R,  No.  1 
town.  N.  J. 


(!•  Hr.  and  Eng.  W.  Leghorn*. 
ialogB  '98.  V(r«  Fulton  • 


Extra  quality.  Cat- 

Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


nONEY — Quart.  80c;  gallon.  $2.50:  delivered 
third  zone.  RICHARD  D.  BARCLAY.  River¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 


Jer»ey  Slick  Giant  Cockerel*  Tor  sale.  Winners  at  Red 
Bank  Poultry  Show.  Also  Original  Breeder  of  .Jersey 
Blue  Giants.  Mr*.  FREO  ELLIS.  MigHtstxwx,  *.  J,  Locust  Gross  Form 


S.C.REDS-OwenFarm’sStrain  laying  strain. 

in  F.  S.  Cockerels  *6  ;  Pullets.  GS.Sll?  Bens,  $2.  From 
825  to  289-egg  Hens.  D.  L.  DITTO.  Ilraudonhur*,  Kontnoky 


WANT  two  sections  for  Hall  Incubator, 
MILLS.  North  Ilavon,  Conn. 


_  FOR  SALE 

Turkeys  loraB^zE 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LARRY  CULLEN, New  Albany,  Pa. 


FDR  SALE — Dc  Laval  No,  15  separator,  barrel 
churn  and  Philadelphia  butter-worker:  pilot 
rotary  washer,  price  $(!;  two  Quick  Lite  gaso¬ 
lene  lanterns.  84  each.  A.  0.  CHAPIN.  Sharon 
Springs.  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

E.  B.  Thompson’s  Ringlets,  direct.  Very  fine.  S3 
upward.  NELSON  VARNEY,  Huntinoton  Station,  New  York 


ourbon  Red  Turkey*.  Young  and  old  Tom*.$10-Gir., 
1  Young ,tol(I  Hens, »»-$■*  M.s.FHAHKIRUM.E  Worcester,*  * 


FOR  SALE — Having  obtained  electricity  from 
the  city,  will  sell  my  Colt  Acetylene  lighting 
plant,  complete,  very  cheap;  nearly  new.  c.  T. 
HOOPER.  Dover.  Del. 


BARRED  HOCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  Light  and  Dark  matings,  sold  c>n  uiouey 
back  guarantee.  Bay  berry  Farm,  Sontluunptno,  5.  V. 


C.  Bull- Orpington*.  Golden  Dualities  L’ockerols. G t : 
pullets,  *2.o0,  Cook's  strain.  Ilsrolrt  Sutllri.  Scbtnevus,  XT 


THIRTY'-NIXE  Grimm  sup  buckets.  3S0  spouts, 
with  hooks,  all  new.  811.  E.  B.  LYONS,  IF 
D.  80.  Newfteld  Road.  Stamford.  Conn. 


GALEN  FARMS 
Ur.YDK  NewY'okk 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 


FOR  SALE — Compa 
8.0nn-egg  capacity 
Rural  Nell' Worker. 


•?3  each.  Sinclair  Smith 
23  Jacob  SI  .  Mew  fork  City.  N.T. 


Pure  While  Muscovy  Ducks 


GLOVER  HONEY’ — Fine  quality:  0-lb.  can’I-lenk 
can.  81.35:  four  3-lb.  pails,  crated.  $4;  de¬ 
livered  into  tilled  zone:  60-lb.  can.  $7.20:  two 
60-lb.  cans.  814.  f.  o.  b.  Hl'GII  G.  GREGG, 
Ethridge.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Large,  range  raised  birds,  from  our  seleoted  egg-laying 
strain  Wvandottes,  *S  and  17.60  Leghorns,  Ms.  Five 
or  more,  $4  each.  HCHIIHIIOt  flHT  1'  *  (Of. Colombia, Conn. 


ASTI  U— One  II undred  Sort liorn  Bred  YVIId  Turkey  ». 

.lous  R.  G.vMMErktt,  Portage  Heioiits,  Akbon,  Ohio 


niidotte*.  Cock*,  hens  and  c’UI- 
.  !•'.  Peirce,  YY  luchester,  N.  fl. 


tlllt y  White  U 

Money  Makers. 


U/kil„  Regul-Dorcas  strain  direct.  Choleo 

White  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  Bullets,  Ih-ns,  J2.50— »» 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  II.  II II.!., Sense*  Kail*, N.Y, 


R|  DpDS  Large  early-hatched  pullet*,  bred 
•  *•  lYLL/ij.  -for  heavy  egg  production.  Hen- 
hatched,  free  range.  Many  laying  now.  $3.1)0  each. 

MarPHEKSON  FARM  -  Millington,  N.  J. 


Slate  amber  honey.  $2.  delivered 
mixed  comb  honey.  $4  for  case  of 
I.  ,1.  STRIXGIIAM.  Glen  (  'ove* 


nlttmVrliin  Wyandotte**.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
litorarurt*.  KAl.l’ll  WOOI)Vf4HI),  !iox  (inifton,  Mum. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pbeasants,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Mtocklns  purpose*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Htorks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrel*,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalisl.Dept.lO.Yardley.PS 


BARGAIN— French  Burr  feed  mill. 

engine,  25  ft.  4-In.  leather  belling 
7  Stuyvesaut  Ave.,  Arlington.  N.  ,T. 


SPECIAL  Fall  Prices 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Cockerels,  Leg¬ 
horn  Hens.  S1.25.  Write  your  want*.  List  free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29  Sellersville,  Pa, 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS— Send  $1  for  lioll.v 
containing  six  little  Jars  of  homemade 
HICKORY  HILL  .TAM  KITCHEN.  Essex.  N 


$1.50  tl>.  Chiuose,  *1;  Pekin 
DUeka,  ;  crossed,  |l.<6.  Tur- 
-  New  Oxford,  Pn. 


HAY  and  straw  for  sale.  ALBERT  Pl'TNAM 
it.  D.  No.  1.  Sprakers.  N. 


LargeToulouse  Geese 

keys.  E.  ECKERT 


S.  G.  Anconas  -  White  Wyandottes 

Circular.  Earle  S.  IV  11*011,  Bo,  497.  1 


HONEY — Pure  extracted,  postpaid  first  three 
zone*:  clover,  5  lbs..  SI. 25:  in  lbs..  $2  1.': 
buckwheat.  5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs.,  si. hi):  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WALNUT  ORCHARD  FARM. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


$.»  W.  Brock 
fiu.  Run  riclit.  >.V. 


FINE 
SINGU  COMB 


Black  Minorca  Cockerels 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1507 . 


FGR  SALE — 100  hive  bodies  with  frames  15 
7hj.  wired:  100  llive  bodies  with  frames 
1515x0.  not  wired:  good  straight  worker  combs; 
guaranteed  no  foul  brood.  Telephone  108  FG. 
VICTOR  G.  BE  R  It  I  AN,  Highland,  N  Y. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  nijr'KS 

Pekin,  Koiieit  and  R  u  u  n  c  r  ”  ^  ^ 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R,  34  Phoenixxille,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  iio  greater  charity 
than  to  oiler  it  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  12  years; 
this  i*  real  charity,  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
(lie  eo-operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York 
Slate  only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU, 
415  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  that  have 
colds,  and  some  of  them  have  an  offensive 
odor.  T  have  some  of  them  separated 
from  the  flock,  but  not  all  of  them.  I  have 
been  told  that  if  1  pul  carbolic  acid  iu 
the  drinking  water  il  will  prevent  roup, 
blit  I  am  afraid  to  fry  it.  Is  it  a  pre¬ 
ventative  of  roup  or  any  other  ailments 
of  poultry,  and.  if  SO*  how  much  to  a 
gallon  of  water?  j.  K. 

Stevensville.  X.  Y. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  very  efficient  germ 
destroyer  when  used  in  a  solution  of 
sufficient  strength,  bill  h  few  drops  added 
to  drinking  water  would  be  of  no  value 
in  destroying  such  a  resistant  germ  as 
that  of  roup.  A  strong  solution  would 
not  be  drunk  by  (he  fowls  and.  even  if  it 
were,  il  would  not.  in  this  way.  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  roup  germs 
that  have  their  hiding  places  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  about  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  is  a  milder  disin¬ 
fectant  that  may  be  added  to  drinking 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
wine-red  solution,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  of  value  in  destroying  dis¬ 
ease  germs  when  so  Used.  Roiling  water 
thoroughly  applied  to  utensils  that  have 
become  contaminated  by.  diseased  fowls, 
and  whitewash  to  the  interiors  of  the 
buildings  are  more  effective,  however. 

M.  B.  D. 


MAMMOTH  YVisbbene  liieuhufnr,  3,200  capacity: 

usisl  three  months  lust  Spring:  $500  f.  o.  h. 
South  River,  N.  71.  F.  C.  RISSETT. 


Kggs  anti  Drakes 

Brick  List  Fri.k 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Illip.N  ?■ 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECY 

1'JKIN 


BUNGALOW  APRONS- -Pretty  percales,  well 
made,  good  quality,  $1:  cottage  aprons.  75 
cenls  (postpaid).  E.  STILSON,  R.  8.  Shelton, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Protestant  homes  for  two  girls  of 
13  where  ilicy  will  be  sent  t>>  school  and 
treated  a*  members  of  the  family.  Address 
STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION,  105 
IC.  22d  St..  New  York  City. 


moth  Bronze  Turkeys  SALE 

14  :  Hens,  #9  t  White  Plymooth  Cocker- 

C.  D.  DICKKRMAN,  Hall,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — -Cider  press.  Homer  &  Bosehert, 
double  nickel  Joint;  Includes  12  racks.  IS 
inches  square  cloths,  setting  tubs,  grater,  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  with  press;  reason  for  selling, 
going  out  of  business:  price  $250,  f,  o.  b.  ca'-s 
Wyaudnneh.  T„  I.  WYAN'DANCH  LUMBER 
CO..  WyundMUeh,  I..  I.  N.  Y 


MAN  (lnidd’e-aged),  wants  board,  farm  or  rural 
district,  for  the  Winter  months;  not  more 
than  825  per  mouth.  ADVERTISER  2213.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pi-.L  Fine  Boultry,  Turkey*.  (i*o»e.  I»uek», 
i  uTUCK  (Julncn*.  Bnntani*,  Blireous,  Collie*, 
and  eggs-  Catalog.  VIONKBR  t4KM8.  I r Kuril .  I'd 


SALE — Pure  extracted  clover  honey.  5-lb. 
M.  81.25:  10  lh*,.  $2.20;  delivered  into  3d 
HARRY  J  BO  REM  AN,  Box  87,  Katoimh, 


Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Toms.  $13;  HeiiB,  #10. 

Cassie  D.  Taylor  West  Alexander,  Pa  . 


orange: 

grove 
■s  $2 : 
So  gi 


!2  in  3d  zone: 
20c  less:  60-lb. 
buckwheat,  $o, 


•  White,  colored  and  blue  Also  penciled  rim- 
COVIBa  ners and  white  cull*.  All  prize  winner*. 
Sll ELMIDINK  -  l.oiia.uKK,  Nkw  York 


Pearl  Guinea  Fowl 

K.  I*.  Hlielintdluc  -  Lo 


COMFORT  for  edd  nights — Stout  cloth  bags  of 
clean  lake  sand  better  than  soapstones,  etc.: 
5-lb.  bag,  50c:  7-lb.,  60e:  postpaid.  DAVID 

ROGERS.  Pulaski.  N.  Y, 


Either  sex.  S5  each  Good  stock 
('HAH.  HIKIMEXltO’J  II.Frpnt'htown,  N.  J 


White  China  Geese 


SUNNY  BROuK  FARM 
front  our  own  pigs 
lb*,  for  $1.  postpaid: 
lbs.  for  $1.  postpaid. 
Wlntertou.  N.  Y. 


THE  UNUSUAL  Christmas  gift  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated:  Aunt  Hannah's  genuine  Adirondack 
balsam  pillows  make  delightful  gifts;  3-lb.  pil¬ 
low.  $1.25.  postpaid:  check  or  equivalent  with 
order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  llaquette  Lake, 


When  you  write  idvertfsers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Sep. 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Foil  Eggs **°Meat 
U.R.Fishel’s 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List1  Free 
U.R.Fithwl  BoxQHope,lnd.  I 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  arc  100  pens,  each  with  20  pullets.  This 
is  the  third  (pullet)  yeav  of  this  contest. 

Week  ending  November  14,  1922: 

B.  P.  ROCKS  . 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  0  0 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  1  1 

Ktjoti  Poultry  Farm.  N  J .  37  63 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  J . .  24  43 

Lewis  Farm,  It.  1 .  14  33 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  4  30 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  76  177 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . o  U 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  19  25 

WHITE  WYANUOTTK8 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 0  ll 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  67 

K.  C.  Condlct  A  Son.  N.J .  0  1 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  15  29 

R.  C.  K.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N,  J .  7  9 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

11,  W.  Colling  wood.  N.  J . 58  153 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  26  43 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 . .  32  39 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  9  16 

Howard  Q.  Taylor.  Jr.,  N.J .  3  4 

R  W  Tracy.  N.J... .  12  '43 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J .  12  20 

CAM  PINKS 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N,  Y.. .  10  56 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm.  N  J., .  30  35 

B.  Dittuiar,  N.  J  .  0  3 

Solomon  Uicbmau.  N,  J .  50  97 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  9  U 

Bock  Egg  Farm.  N,  J .  20  36 

J.  W,  Bottcher.  N.  J .  ;r>  58 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  15  £  24 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  31  51 

A.  L.  Cuux.sc,  Jr  ,  N.  J...... . 45  in 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  23  34 

J.  S.  Crav  &  Son.  N.J  .  57  126 

Harold  W.  Bavin.  N.  J .  15  29 

Alex  Ktcbeiibuum,  N.  J  ...  .  46  89 

Kigenrnneb  &  t>e  Winters,  N.  J  ,  .....  9  32 

Piueburst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  9  17 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J .  44  100 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  57  155 

Richard  F  run  Ice,  N.  J .  45  73 

Greendaie  Farm.  N.  Y  . .  22  66 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del .  28  69 

Leo  A.  Grouien.  Conn .  47  118 

Henry  K.  Heine.  N.  J .  15  21 

John  J.  Hcurdt.  N.  J .  . .  5.5  91 

The  Hoehn  Farm.  N.  Y . 4U  78 

A.  It.  Hall, Conn  .  12  24 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  71  253 

Frank  L.  Uukus.  N  J . 35  ,57 

Sami.  Johnston.  N  J . . .  25  47 

George  O.  Johnson.  N.  J .  34  56 

The  Ghjo  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio .  30  44 

KobertO.  Knann.  N.  Y .  .  17  48 

Jay  I>.  Lester.  N  Y  .  27  47 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  35  58 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  56  99 

Harold  W.  Ljje,  N.  J .  47  84 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  42  76 

Herbert  O.  Mitxh.un.  it.  1  .  8  12 

Mendowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  31  79 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  46  68 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J .  56  110 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  ,J  .... .  10  11 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J .  40  78 

B. 01sen,N.J . . .  35  88 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  129 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  31  69 

Qaeensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  34  48 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  .  5  8 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  34  87 

John  K.  Roessncr.  N.  J. . . 45  90 

Uosehlll  Farm.  N  .1 .  8  "  18 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  41  *5 

J.  W.  Sciirelb.  N.  Y .  63  101 

Bhadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  13  27 

A'  E.  Spear.  N.  J..,. .  38  72 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  46  88 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.J .  9o  225 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .  6  6 

WlUIs  8.  8tryker.  N.  J .  21  39 

Sun  View  Farm,  N  J  .  42  125 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  63  I44 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  21  22 

J.  R.  Van  lloucen,  N.  J .  18  28 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J  .  12  31 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N,  J .  33  84 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.JN.  J .  7  22 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  37  lOq 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  11  17 

WUburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  70  144 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.jASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 30  69 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn,,.. .  40  66 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  (Assn .  19  31 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

BurllngtonlCO.  Poultry  Assn . J  32  57 

R.  1.  llEUS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  As*n .  14  27 

S.  C,  W.  LEGHORN 

Uamuionlou  Poultry  Raisers' Assn...  28  61 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  73  153 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  31  54 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  52  65 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  38  54 

Total  . .  2991  6’.41 


Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  featiiru*  of  tile  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  Is  the  type  that  Prof,  Harry  R. 

J8,  equipping  his  farm  with,  at  Ibivis- 
vilie,  Rhode  Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Stock 

R&RRFn  Rnr.lt'  ALaylngStrato  that  wins  mLny- 

Diwincu  tlUUIVO  log  Conned*.  Y..ti  get  Certified 
Stock  In  buying  A.C.  Jon«»'  Rock*.  313  Egg*,  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rook  lien  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  laying 
Contest.  Just  remember  it’*  A.  C  Jones’  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world’s  Official  Records 
on  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  •  Georgetown,  Delaware 


See  to  it  that  there  is  song  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  action,  going  on  in 
your  poultry  yard. 

That's  when  the  eggs  come. 

Feed 

Dr .  Hess  Poultry 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  pen  and  individual. 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  atStorrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy.  3rd  at  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular,  star  roULim  MSMl.Ctztnswa.a  f. 


rapm-Med  Barred  Itoel»»  Breeding  cockerels,  pul¬ 
let*.  Catalogue.  AKt  ltl  It  L  8F4KI.EE, (•>  N,  Millard,  N.  M. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Rarron  Strain  out  of  imported  birds  with  egg 
records  up  to  281  eggs.  Throe  hundred  choice 
Cockerels,  March  hatch,  out  of  imported  stock. 
Free  range,  buttermilk-fed,  large,  husky  birds, 
15. IX)  each:  nve  or  more,  $4.00  each.  One  hundred 
yearling  cocks,  54.011  each  ;  nve  or  inure.  $3  (ill  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks— Feb..  Mar.  and  April  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  My  book,  “Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved”  (free  with  all  $1U.OO  ordersi.  price  *1.00. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


See  them  get  busy.  It  gives  hens  pep. 

Nux  Vomica  is  what  does  it — that  greatest 
of  all  nerve  tonics.  A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  can’t 
hold  still.  It’s  her  good  feeling  that  makes 
her  hop  around. 

Pan-a-ce-a  has  Quassia  in  it  to  make  hens 
hungry.  Great  combination !  One  makes  them 
eat— the  other  helps  them  digest  what  they 
eat. 

No  dormant  egg  organs  when  that  com¬ 
bination  gets  to  work  on  a  hen’s  system.  You 
just  get  eggs — eggs. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen — 
an  industrious  hen.  She  gets  off  the  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch  for  her 
breakfast. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have. 
There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 
60  hens,  the  5-Ib.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 
•  For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

GUARANTEED 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  O, 


White  Wyandotte  record  made  by  ”  College  Queen  ”  at 

Storm  ith  contest.  My  birds  have  made  pen  . . .  of 

2365,  2179  and  29,34  at  Storre.  I'en  N’o  128  at  Stores  present 
contest  Is  leading.  Cockerels,  tggsaiul  chi*  for  -ale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Send  for  prices.  0.  0.  KNIGHT,  Bndqclon.flJ. 


I  spent  SO 
years  in  perfect¬ 
ing  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Gilbert  Hess 
M.D..  D.V.3. 


FOK  SALK.  From  the  three  must  famous  strains 
—Tom  Barron  ami  Wycknff  mated  with  I).  W. 
Young  males  High  Egg  producers,  combined  with 
Quality,  *3  np.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  Harold  Tomp¬ 
kins  and  Owens  Farm  strain  Cockerels,  1*4  up.  Ail 
birds  sold  on  a  mouey-bnek  guarantee.  Desk  B. 

BUCKINGHAM  POULTRY  FARMS  lahaska.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  From  trapnosted  hens  32  SO  S4  and 
S6  each.  SUNNYBR00K  FARM.  Elizaville.  New  York.  R.  0. 


S  f  While  I  enhiirns  HEA¥T  LAV,MG  STR#IN 

L.  nimc  LCytlUl  US  ggg  selected  breoders 
31.75  each,  delivered.  Several  hundred  late  May 
pullets  weighing  about  3  lbs.  31.50  each,  delivered, 

Matthew  stothart,  Jr.  Katontown,  N.  J. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  WKS  Bone  Cotter 

Cats  oil  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  dogs.  10  Days'  Frwe  Trial, 
No  money  in  advance. 

Scad  Today  for  Frao  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 5  Milford,  Masa. 


Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing. 
FREE  with  several. ssuesduring  year. 

3  Months*  Trial  1  C_ 

CSlostampsocoepted.  A  Uv 

Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  ponltrymen. 
1  yr.  $1.00;  2yr».*1 .50:  3yr«.  $2.00. 

Poultry  Tribune,  D«pL  38  ML  Morris,  I1L 


Certified  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 


from  officially  trapnesied  hens.  Write  for  circnlar, 

COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Early  hatched  Pullets,  52.50  and  53  each.  Yearling 
Hens.  52.25  each.  Cockerels.  54  each.  All  excellent 

brooding  stock.  Circular.  B  Quxckenbush.  Oirien.  Conn, 


$1Q— B(<ys  140-Egg  Champion 

1 0  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double  Walls  JY 

Fibre  Board-  Self  Regulated.  <»a  Age  I  '  -  -XJ 

SC. 95  buy.  140-Ch4ck  Hot-  4  1  H  _  K~V>f 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  I  U  I  [  Ow  •  I  1 

_ji  Express  Prepaid  { 

of  the  Rock  Ice. 

fn  I  Cu-ixantced.  Order  SOW.  Share 

nbm^^I  I  e*y  51.000  in  Prttcs.  or  write 

Free  B'<ik  "H<Uhln*  Facta.** 

— a It  tells  every tbinjf.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Ballo  CityincubatorCo.,  Box4S,  Racine,  Wis. 


Cockerel*  sued  by  a  son  of  a  270-egg  hen  iofilcial  record). 
Is  and  *lo.  other  cockerels,  65  and  *•  racli.  Hatching 
Egg*  Slllpi  vlOO.  Anna  M.  Junes,  t'rnrj  >  llle,  Si.V. 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

I  Reach  Cmrlers,  Berry  Urates.  Ou- 

I  *oa  Crates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds. 

L  1  nn,l  Other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

yOKSt-l  Packages.  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
,  containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 

condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments 
—Our  Specially.  Let  Us  Quote  You- That's  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Reds  $t°T"Zn?^ 

Fair  won  First  Young  Utility;  Second  mid  Third 
Old  Utility;  Third  Young  Exhibition.  Cocker¬ 
els.  *5  and  1*10.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Hartland.  Vermont 


Sr  D  I  D  J  Exhibition  utility  -train.  Line  bred 
I.  K  I  iVPflS  20  y«*r»-  Cockerels,  pullele,  year- 
.  V.  11.  A.  i,„KSto,.k.  gattef action  guaranteed. 

Hatching  eggs  In  season.  Htl’I.E  4  *  Ha.  Crnwltki,  3.  J. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  {Rfm 


s.  C.  RED  COCKERELS  and  Pullets 

Vnhvii’ii  389-egg  strain  Prom  ll«H  nested  pedigreed 
heris.  Pullets,  May  liatcheil.  ja.tOeach.  Cockerels,**.  *5, 
*!  each-  Sunny  brook  Furin,  KlUavlUc,  N.Y.  R.  I'. 


Balanced  Ration 

The  following  grain  mixture  and  mash 
was  recommended  to  me  by  a  friend,  who 
claimed  it  tu  he  a  good,  well-balanced 
ration  to  feed  pullets  that  were  hatched 
the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April.  lie 
claimed  it  was  a  good  feed  to  make  them 
lay,  but  my  feed  mau  said  it  was  not  a 
well-balanced  ration  and  advised  a-  pro¬ 
prietary  scratch  feed.  50  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  25  lbs.  whole  oats,  13%  lbs.  whole 
wheat,  5  lbs.  buckwheat.  Mash  mixture, 
100  lbs.  eurmneal,  .10  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  25  lbs.  meat  scrap, 
10  lbs.  bonemeal.  7  lbs.  charcoal  (tine), 
1  lb.  cattle  salt  or  table  salt.  b.  k.  m. 

The  grain  mixture  is  good,  but  the 
mash  is  deficient  in  animal  protein.  While 
1  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  mash  that  you  speak  of.  a  good 
one  should  contain  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
fifth  meat  scrap,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  fish  scrap  or  dried  milk  product.  A 
good  formula  is:  Equal  amounts,  by 
weight,  of  eornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat 
brail,  wheat  middlings,  gluteu  feed  ami 
beef  scrap.  An  advantage  which  a  home 
mixture  of  this  kind  has  over  commercial 
preparations  is  that  you  may  know  its 
exact  composition  and  may  avoid  paying 
for  any  inferior  filler.  »i.  b.  d. 


Detroit  Incubator  $ 

140- Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
rouble  walls,  copper  tank,  full-aloe 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks  |[ 
cannot  break  It  when  batching,  h 
Detroit  Brooders,  too.  Double  L 
nailed,  hot  water  heated.  Writ*  for  p- 
s  pacta  I  low  price  on  both  machines.  | 

Detroit  Incubator  Co, 

Dept.  31  Merritt  St.,  De 


A  Nest  for  Each  Egg 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

If  O  SElKIJlB  I  Good  red.  Thoro-Brvds.  Big.  husky 
SINGLE  COMB  Iblrd*.  Shipped  on  approval.  *1  Kadi. 

Catalpu  Poultry  Farm  R.  0  Gctty»burg,  I’a. 


Write  ior  prices  and  catalogue,  f? 

Send  25c  ior  J-dozcn  sample —  • 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y 


RHODE  ISLAND  WH ITES  and  [  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS/COMB 

Trapnesied  stock.  Ursd  for  Winter  eggs.  Pullets, 
#3  each,  or  12  forH30.  Cockerels,  $5  to  *B7.50. 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli.  Pa. 


FKEI6HT 

r«f- 

*  PAID 


SPROUTED  OATS 


Tr»  varor-bath  »prmiU  with  /• 

LLr''r  JiiulJUi',  i.’t  ur  r.ughT.  klnl  vlU-  /  j 

if  iav*  'b+t  hr-Htf  Or#  to  c 

1  hn .  crnxn  min  2  to  3  bu.  bc»C  c«ac*  j  jfW 
urtHJucinff  fcvNii  uKa  /WM 

L-LOSE- 1 0-HATURE  Grain  Sprouter  / 

ircular  on  “SDrouteiJ  Onto  m 
,  *  A  A  for  ciiLaiotf  on  laci^?«iU*r9*  ^ 

ctn^l'S-yixnjKE  co. 


HUSKY  It  LACK  GIANT  Cuckereta,  8  mos 

old;  linn  largo  birds ;  t»8  each,  ltaby  Chicks 
50c  each.  Setting  eggs.  BtAUVELT,  Matawao,  N.  J 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  ami  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

'  RUR  AL  NEW-YORKER 
West  3dth  St. a  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  Cevk>  »n>l  Cockerel*.  Mol  lie 

Wellington  Strain.  America’s  Ix'st  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  #*,  ftSund  *li.  L,  «,  KIICK EL, Walden,  3.1. 


Read  the  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  t”ui  25c 

Cm*  8?nd  year.  Helpful,  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  veputation.  Sendee 
today  for  6  months'  trial  sub.  aud  ft*eo  premium  otfei*s. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


JB  MW  Longhaired  Angora  mid  Ooon 

K  —  I  eats  and  kittens  for  sale.  95 

m  “  m  ti>  Y$’J5  each.  Black,  black 

and  white,  gray,  and  yellow.  A  fine  Xmas  gift  Let 
mo  hear  from  you.  SMITH  BELL  FARM.  Lexington,  Mix*. 
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All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


E.  G.  Lewis  is  again  in  the  courts,  this 
time  in  the  State  of  California.  In  St. 
I.ouis  some  years  back  he  mesmerized 
bankers,  many  publishers,  some  of  them 
agricultural  publishers,  the  Chautauqua 
Circle,  professional  men  and  educational 
institutions  and  colleges.  By  the  help  of 
their  influence  and  the  element  of  re¬ 
spectability  they  gave  him.  together  with 
his  own  personal  allurements.  Lewis 
picked  up  substantially  $1 2,000.000  to 
promote  about  00  schemes,  varying 
from  small  fakes  to  monumental  swin¬ 
dles.  He  managed  to  escape  three  indict¬ 
ments,  and  as  many  criminal  trial  <,  but 
his  schemes  finally  went  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts,  and  his  victims  lost  all. 
Many  of  them  were  ex-soldiers,  poor 
women  and  superannuated  persons  who 
put  their  all  into  the  Lewis  enterprises 
for  the  get-rich  prospects  he  painted  for 
them.  The  Post  Ofliee  Department  is¬ 
sued  “fraud  orders"  against  him  at  oue 
time,  and  investigated  him  many  times. 
Through  politics  and  a  change  of  admin¬ 
istration,  Lewis  actually  induced  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  as  a  monumental  bluff 
to  inquire  into  the  restrictions  put  on  him 
by  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Deparment. 


same  time.  Do  not  change  the  preferred 
for  the  common  stock.  If  the  stock 
should  he  redeemed,  as  stated,  consider 
yourself  fortunate. 

This  afternoon  an  agent  representing 
the  Cornbelt.  Nursery  aud  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation,  Bloomington,  111.,  came  hero, 
lie  was  selling  everbearing  strawberry 
plants  at  <!  rents  each.  According  to 
photographs,  this  strawberry  avoirs  up 
as  a  small  hush,  10  or  12  in.  high,  rather 
than  its  it  low  plant  on  the  ground.  Tie* 
contract  is  that  they  sell  1 ,000  plants 
and  l heu  furnish  another  1.000  free  of 
charge.  They  come  and  ml  vise  as  to 
care,  marketing,  etc.,  for  five  years.  All 
the  ptty  they  ask  is  half  the  net  proceeds 
of  next  October's  crop  as  pa.v  for  their 
plants  and  work.  Although  not  written 
in  the  contract,  the  agent  said  the  com¬ 
pany  guaranteed  a  yield  of  one-half  quart 
per  mouth  per  plant,  and  agreed  to  pay 
not  less  than  1U>  cents  per  quart,  agreed 
to  take  nil  berries  aud  pay  express  on 
cases  to  Cleveland.  The  bank  here  gives 
the  company  a  $50,000  to  $75,000  Itrad- 
street  rating.  Several  here  were  taken 
in.  ourselves  included,  but  the  more  1 
think  of  it  the  more  suspicious  I  become 
thiit  it  is  a  fraud.  n.  i„  p. 

Ohio. 

The  above  report  requires  little  com¬ 
ment.  Aliy  experienced  fruit  grower 
would  say  that  this  plan  of  buy  ing  plants 
is  unwise,  to  say  the  least.  The .  Corn- 
belt  Nursery  and  Forestry  Association 
has  a  good  financial  rating,  as  stated, 
but  this  does  not  make  the  plan  desirable. 
If  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  concern 
to  sell  strawberry  plants  at  0  cents  each, 
the  firm  ought  to  in*  rich.  Only  new  aud 
a  very  rare  variety  could  be  worth  any 
such  price.  We  cannot  say  what  the 
variety  in  question  or  its  merits  may  be. 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Large  square  THE  BOX.  Matched  lumber 
steel  shaft  with  heavy  hexa-  with  heavy  steel  strapped  top 
gon  shaped  steel  blades  which  sills  and  side  braces.  Bot- 
cut  and  throw  manure  widely.  tom  is  perfectly  tight. 

Cannot  turn  on  square  shaft.  DRIVE.  Malleable  link  chain 

DT?  .  mr-n  a  i  *  .  .  on  malleable  gears.  Throws  out 

Angle  steel  bars  an(j  in  while  driving. 
with  diamond  shaped  self-  FEED.  Strong  and  positive, 
sharpening  steel  teeth  punched  No  wearing  of  parts  when 
and  riveted  to  angles.  out  Qf  gear. 

Send  for  spreader  judging  card  and  use  it  before  you  buy. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


That  investigation  was  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  experiences  of  Congress.  Hou 
Win.  0.  Redfield,  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee,  and  later  n  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet,  championed 
the  Lewis  pretences  and  apologized  for  all 
his  fake  and  fraudulent  schemes,  Tiie 
Rural  New-Yorker  alone  threw  the 
searchlight  of  publicity  into  the  swindles, 
and  finally’  stopped  the  easy  flow  of 
money  from  country  people  to  St.  Louis. 

Then  Lewis  went  to  California.  Now 
it  is  said  that  be  had  00  schemes  under 
way  there,  and  that  the  people  contrib¬ 
uted  $25,000,000  to  them,  Federal  and 
State  authorities  are  now  starring  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
so  interlocked  and  tangled  that  it  may 
take  months  to  investigate  them,  and  all 
the  details  can  never  be  known.  In  the 
meantime  Lewis  has  brought  suit  against 
two  associates  to  recover  $1,400,000 
which  he  alleges  to  have  lost  through 
them,  but  which  must  have  come  from  a 
gullible  public.  This  suit  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  St.  Ijouis  ense.  Hon.  Wm.  C. 
Redfield  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  ex-member  of  a 
Presidential  Cabinet,  has  now  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  champion  his  abused  protege. 

Is  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Company  making  good?  I  bought  live 
$10  shares  when  they  first  began,  aud  we 
were  sorry  enough.  Now  they  have  given 
me  five  shares  more  in  their  acetylene 
business.  Mine  is  the  preferred  stock, 
and  they  tell  us  that  iu  December  they 
will  he  redeemed.  They  want  me  to 
change  to  common  stock.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  such  tilings  very  well.  Is  it 
safe  to  send  money  for  their  carbide? 
Our  interest  has  not  C0IQO  yet  for  this 
half  year.  It  comes  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  Does  that  mean  we  will  not  get 
any  more  on  account  of  their  giving  us 
that  stock?  Shall  we  exchange  our  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  to  common?  I  wish  we  could 
get  our  $50  back.  E.  P.  R. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  the  activities 
of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  lately.  We  have  always  regarded 
the  company  with  suspicion,  because  of 
the  methods  employed  in  the  sale  of  stock. 
Some  dividends  have  been  paid,  and  in 
some  instances  stock  salesmen  have  car¬ 
ried  the  dividend  check  to  the  stockholder 
and  with  promises  of  bigger  dividends  in 
the  future  induced  further  investment. 
If  the  dividends  were  not  paid  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inducing  extra  invest¬ 
ment  from  stockholders  they  were  used 
for  this  purpose  al  least.  We  have  never 
seen  any  statement  showing  that  divi¬ 
dends  paid  were  earned.  That  the  divi¬ 
dend  due  in  I  ictober  or  November  has 
not  been  paid  would  indicate  that  the 
company  is  not  active  in  selling  more 
stock  by  the  previous  methods,  or  the 
dividend  payment  may  only  be  delayed  to 
Jet  I  i  m  a  flock  of  stock  salesmen  at  tbe 


The  “strawberry  bush"  is  certainly  a  new 
one!  We  may  next  hear  of  strawberries 
growing  on  trees,  but  the  staid  berry 
growers  will  want  to  “be  shown.” 

A  note  of  warning  lias  been  sounded  to 
all  holders  of  the  IfilS  series  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  by  U.  II.  Ron) back.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Government  Savings  System 
for  tin*  Second  Federal  Reserve  District. 

"Swindlers  are  already  at  work  among 
the  uninformed  people  of  our  district.  A 
pitiful  instance  of  their  activities  came 
to  our  attention  yesterday.  A  poor  Ita! 
inn  woman  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  bought 
Thrift  Stamps  back  in  HUS  and  finally 
had  enough  to  obtain  a  $5  War  Savings 
Stamp.  This  one  lone  stamp,  which  ma¬ 
tures  on  .January  1,  represented  her  ef¬ 
forts  ti  help  finance  the  war.  The  other 
day  a  man  appeared  at  her  door,  told 
her  he  was  a  representative  of  the  I’ost 
IDfliee  and  asked  if  she  had  any  IWar  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps.  When  she  produced  her 
stamp  she  was  told  that  the  government 
was  going  ro  cash  it  now  and  the  man 
proceeded  to  dip  the  stamp  from  the 
card.  He  then  made  a  notation  in  a  book 
and  wrote  on  the  certificate,  "Present  at 
the  P.  <  >.  at  “  :30  tomorrow."  and  depart¬ 
ed  with  the  stamp.  In  the  expectation  of 
receiving  her  $5,  the  woman  called  at  the 
I’ost  Office  the  next  day  and  presented 
her  mutilated  certificate,  only  to  find  that 
she  had  been  defrauded.” 

There  is  no  reason,  according  to  the 
Savings  Director,  why  losses  of  this  kind 
should  occur,  and  lie  urges  all  holders  of 
1018  War  Savings  ('ertifieates  and 
Stamps  to  surrender  them  to  no  one 
other  than  a  Post  Office,  hank  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Rank.  Ample  facilities 
have  been  provided  hy  the  government  to 
enable  owners  of  these  stamps  either  to 
exchange  them  at  once  for  the  new  Treas¬ 
ury  Savings  Certificates  or  redeem  them 

for  cash. 

This  warning  is  timely.  It  is  not  safe 
even  to  discuss  personal  affairs  with 
strangers.  The  postmaster  or  a  local 
bank  will  wive  advice  aud  adjust  all  ex¬ 
changes  without  any  element  of  danger  or 
loss. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this 
subscriber  is  a  teacher  in  a  city  school, 
but  she  finds  your  paper  a  great  assis¬ 
tance  to  her  in  her  teaching,  especially  in 
the  subject  of  geography  as  they  teach  if 
now.  She  has  always  shown  an  interest 
in  the  paper  when  visiting  here,  so  last 
year  I  ordered  it  sent  to  her  for  a  birth¬ 
day  present.  She  said  now  that  she  can¬ 
not  do  without  it.  so  I  remit  for  her  for 
another  year.  MRS.  o.  Q.  E. 

Connecticut. 

The  more  teachers  that  we  have  who 
use  The  R.  N.-Y.  ns  a  textbook,  the 
greater  will  be  the  understanding  of  farm 
problems  by  the  coming  generation.  Such 
teachers  serve  all  people  aud  enrich  the 
world. 

Horse  nettle,  one  of  our  most  per¬ 
nicious  weeds,  seems  to  he  increasing  in 
the  North.  It  is  a  perennial,  spreading 
both  by  seeds  and  rootstocks.  Prevent 
seeding  by  lioe  cutting  or  pulling  out. 
Short  rotations  are  helpful,  alternate 
hoed  crops  given  thorough  tillage,  and 
Hover,  rye  or  vetch,  which  choke*  tin* 
weed,  and  also  provide  late  forage  and 
humus  for  turning  under. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  ttse.  It 
will  please  you.  TKe  ObfLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  47  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer.  .. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prfi.cs. 

INCER80LL  PAINT  BO(  >K— FREE 
Toll*  nil  nbmit  Paint  and  l'nintinir  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  To  You  with  Hmnple  Cards. 
Write  in*.  DO  IT  NOW  I  WIT.t.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honor  In  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Si.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  S 

Buzz  Saw 


Prom  Plttaburgh 
$#0.05 


No  need  to  worry  about  coal  i  f 
you  hiv$  this  rig— Uso  cogioe  A 
every  day  _ — -  £ 

tor  other 
work. 


72nf  Cat*  join - 

a*  last  a*  you  cniC** I  I 
feed  wood  to** w.  Cut  Tour  entire"™*— 
winter's  wood  la  ■  few  day*.  WITTE  Power 
Bus*  8*wa  are  built  in  8  sue* — smell,  nwtdium 
*nd  lirjte,  Cnjln,  tnd  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  terra  nhould  have  ona.  We  also 
make  Log  Saw*.  Tree  Snwa  end  big  Portable  Saw 
Huts.  Tell  us  Sizo  Engine  or  Snw  Outtlt  you  can 
Dio,  and  we  will  quote  yoa  apvcial. 

_JIVITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


6f  r  ir  rooM  TMC 


•*irc0>  omta 

V*n*.4..l 


K1TSELMAN  FENCE 


ITT  TW  “I  Saved  Z4  4c.  e  Rod,*'  write*' E.  F. 
773fc>**  White,  Vernon.  III.  You.  too.  ohii  nave. 
Wo  Pay  the  Freight  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  LttwuKetn«*. 

KITSfLMAN  BROS  ,  Dept.  «T«,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


rR  EIGHT. 


PPEPA/i 


tBRm$ Prices  Slashed 


Chas.  Rowe  says:  *  I  saved  $60.00  on  my  or¬ 
der.”  Thousands  doing  same.  Get  our  low 
rmiuht  prepaid”  special  cut  prices  before 
you  huv  fencing,  gates,  roofing  or  paint. 
It.  will  pay  you  big.  Oar  quality  higheat— prices 
lowest.  SoniJ  for  u»23  cat  price  catalog.  |6) 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co  ,  Dept  4306  Cleveland.  Ohio 


H  Test  Fence 
t  7  For  Strength 

No.  7  of  Series 


An  explained  lam  week.  Open 
Hearth  steel  of  winch  n'mut  fences 
.'ire  made  t*  the  atronge»t  steel  nbt  ain- 
n hie,  It  retains  the  galvanizing  ioat 
much  longer,  conseiiueiuly  is  Irnttev 
able  lo  resist  runt,  hot  a  rod  of  f  Ml'IIlK, 
all  >o.  »  fearo  hat  boon  replaced,  ul- 
J hough  it  has  hern  in  uae  man?  than 
20  yearn.  Read  advertisement  No. fj 
next  week.  Write  and  order  yotip 
lenev  now  and  prove  these  statements. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co.' 

2S  Maumeo  St. 


Adrian,  Mich. 


LOOK* 

ONLY/ 


Think  of  it !  the  well-known 


high  grade  Pearlnaa  Fence  aold  for  a*  low  aa  17c  a  rod; 
it'u  because  Wu  now  sell  direct  from  factory  at  fac¬ 
tory  price*.  This  mean*  a  big  saving  for  farmer* 
everywhere.  Write  for  free  101  page  catalog  of  Fence, 
Farm  Gate*,  Steel  Posts,  llnrb  Wire.  Rooting,  Points 
— the  low  pricca  will  astonnh  you— save  you  40ft. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.  0 
p.»v4  ina  CLtvrtAND.  omio 


If  you  wish  to  borrow 

money  on  a  long-time,  easy-payment 
first  mortgage  on  an  improved  farm 
which  you  personally  operate  and 
which  is  you  r  chief  source  of  income,  we 
have  funds  available  at  5,'i%  interest. 

Send  in  your  application  at  once  as  applications 
are  considered  in  the  order  received.  Remem¬ 
ber,  vve  loan  only  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

If  you  wish  to  invest 

a  small  or  large  amount  where  it  will  be  safe, 
tax  free  and  available  when  needed,  buy  our 
5  '/o  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  issued  under  U. 
1  |  S.  Government  Supervision.  These  Bonds  may 

I  be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $40,  coupon 

■MM  or  registered.  Interest  is  paid  twice  a  year. 

Price  at  market  to  yield  about  4.5%. 

Inquire  of  the  Sec  rotary -Treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  ov  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  uatQre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WAN  Till! — Single  women  as  attendant*  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary.  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Appt.v.  stating  age 
and  enclosing  letter  of  reference  tfriirn  previous 
employer  if  possible),  to  SI  PHRINTKNDhN  1 , 
I  i  tchwortlt  Village,  l'hlells.  Bock  Intel  '  »  .  N-  > 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
driver;  greenhouse*  establishment;  house  to 
live  on  place.  CURT  TII1MM,  tlorist,,  Koslyn, 
L.  1„  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  reliable  man.  married 
„r  single,  for  work  on  general  farm.  KALE II 
\\.  It  HEN  I)  AGE.  Oak  Held,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  woman  for  housework 
in  country:  six  in  family;  must  be  neat  and 
(lejm  and  atde  to  do  plain  cooking:  1  am  look¬ 
ing  inure  for  a  congenial  woman  Ilian  a  dome s- 
11,,  and  offer  good  home  With  all  modern  con- 
venieiu'eS  mid  $40  per  month.  MRS.  WILL  L. 
SMITH,  Katonnh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Jn  Ulster  County,  N.  V.,  married 
man  for  general  farm  work  and  teamster; 
vi ages  $45  irer  mouth,  house  anil  privileges. 
Reply,  with  references,  ADVERTISER  21  >i, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  competent  middle-aged 
married  man  to  take  charge  of  our  poultry 
department  of  Utility  W  hite  Leghorn*;  good 
house  with  furnace  and  bath  supplied.  lAlLS 
EAR  MS,  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  for  small  Guora- 
-.(■v  herd  on  iirlvntf  estate;  must  be  good  dry 
hand  milker,  butter  maker,  strictly  clean  m 
evepv  way:  i»t*ef,'r  middle-aged  Protest  ant,  with 
r.  soil  old  cnougMUo  work;  cottage,  with  modern 
conveniences,  light,  coal,  milk  provided;  state 
full v  vmir  Wpcrif?ncc,  Avilli  I'pforcui't's  BUu 
expected  and  when  at  liberty.  ADVERTISER 
“189.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle-aged,  nti  small  farm. 

Westchester  Comity;  garden,  two  cow's,  two 
horses,  little  poultry,  cut  25  tons  Uaj  ;  have 
Mparutor  nutl  washluj?  machine;  man  to  <1 « >  xiu 
outside  work,  chores  and  furnace;  wife  as  cook 
and  general  housework  nud  butter-making  t"r 
American  family,  three  ndul'ri  steady  all  year 
round  position  foi  good  Protestant  honest  duple 
who  would  appreciate  good  home;  two  looms 
and  hath  for  own  use  furnished;  we  arc  plalu 
people,  raise  nothing  to  sell,  Just  a  home;  no 
chauffeur  or  cigarette  smoker  allowed.  A.  L. 
MEYER.  31 N  East  39th  Street.  New  Turk  tit,'. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  farm  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  must  he  guod  milker  and  un¬ 
derstand  farm  machinery;  give  age,  experience, 
age  Of  Children  and  references.  W.  II.  KEMP, 
Hnaleton,  P«. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  willt  stock:  milking  machine 
used,  btatc  wages,  etc.,  In  tlrst  letter.  All!  KR- 
ITSER  2212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  for  registered 
herd,  tuberculin-tested  llolsteins;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  permanent  posltiou  for  right  man; 
references  required.  RIVERSIDE  DAIRY 
1  ARMS.  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Able,  experience'll  live  stock  farmer 
foreman  on  Dutchess  County  farm  of  200 
acre*;  knowledge  of  tractor,  gas  engines  and 
modern  farm  niachuinery  necessary;  must  board 
two  men;  purebred  beef  cattle;  good  place  for 
right  muni  full  particulars  and  salary  required 
ill  application.  L.  M.  TAYLOR,  320  Broadway, 
New  vork  City. 


A  LAWYER,  having  purchased  farm  near  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  wants  a  first-class.  hard-working 
farmer  and  wife;  the  man  to  dear  land,  putting 
farm  on  paying  basis;  poultry  main  stock;  he 
must  l>e  economical,  bandy  with  tools  and  aide 
to  work  without  supervision;  a  good  percentage 
offered  above  expenses;  the  wife  must  be  plalu 
cook  and  m  at  bdisekeeper ;  liberal  wage*  given 
t,<  competent  couple  wishing  permanent  home 
where  good  work  is  appreciated;  highest  rofer- 
eticeH.  ADVERTISER  2218,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


i  WANTED — Single  man.  January  1,  or  imme- 
dlately;  goo<l  teamster  and  general  farm  work¬ 
man;  $4o  month  and  board.  KAIRVIEW 
FARM.  Bristol.  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Childless  couple  ns  caretakers. 

within  100  miles  of  New  York  City,  to  live 
in  comfortable  cottage,  with  bathroom,  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  in  main  house  in  Winter:  man  to 
assist  in  garden  and  farm;  wife  t,.  take  care 
of  main  house  and  cook  on  occasion'll  week-end 
visits  of  owners  iu  Winter;  only  letters  with 
full  details,  age,  experience,  images,  references, 
will  receive  attention.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2237.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  man  with  several  years' 
experience  In  growing  apples;  house  with 
room  for  garden  supplied.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  desired,  to  CLIFFORD  L. 
MILLER.  Claveruck.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

slate  experience  and  wnges.  J.  K1TCH, 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  field  work 
on  275-acre  Central  New  Jersey  hog  farm, 
March  1*.  main  crop  corn,  besides  forage;  no 
small  grain;  must  operate  tractor,  co-operate 
with  oi hers  and  be  willing  to  board  two  other 
men  for  geiieral  and  held  work,  not  yet  en¬ 
gaged;  comfortable  house,  steam  heat  and 
hath;  state  experience,  nationality,  age  and 
wages  expected.  Apply  und“r  ADVERTISER 
2233,  care  Rural  New-Yoriter. 


WANTED — Educated  executive  couple  for  hoys' 
farm  school;  under  33;  no  children,  no  tobacco; 
man  working  farm  superintendent,  care  for  reg¬ 
istered  Ayrshire#,  swine  and  poultry,  tlrst -class 
dry  hand  milker;  wife  for  department  house¬ 
keeper;  state  education,  experience  ami  salary 
expected  first  letter.  SFl'ERINTENDENT. 
Truant  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Active.  Intelligent  man  with  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  experience  for  assistant  on 
large  commercial  poultry  farm,  near  New  York 
City;  mast  he  farm  raised,  with  clean  habits 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work:  liberal  wages,  a 
good  home  and  excellent  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  the  right  man;  give  age,  references 
and  wages  required  in  lirst  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2232.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  housework:  no  objection 
to  child.  Addre-s  HOUSEKEEPER,  Fair 
View  Stock  Farm,  Flemiugtoti,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  who  like-  country  life  to  do  all  house¬ 
work  on  suiall  farm  with  modern  conveniences, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  washing  machine, 
etc.;  $15  per  week,  including  board  and  room; 
no  attention  paid  to  applications  omitting  refer¬ 
ence  names.  ADVERTISER  222U.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED  Single  experienced  man  for  general 
work  on  dairy  farm  in  Central  New  York; 
state  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2228.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  all  around  .nnu;  good  home  as¬ 
sured  for  a  willing  worker,  handy  around 
cattle  and  house.  TREMONT  HOUSE,  Acra, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  about  18  to  help  on  milk  and 
do  dairy  work:  reference  required.  MEADOW 
BROOK  FARM.  Milford.  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  arc  the  main 
products;  15  years’  experience,  Cornell  college 
training:  understand  the  business  thoroughly  in 
all  its  modern  features,  uo  propnsll loo  is  too 
large:  Aineriean:  age  S3;  married;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  207S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORC11AHD1ST  —  Open  for  position:  thorough 
practical  experience.  ADVERTISER  2119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  on  gentleman's  estate  by  single  American 
qualified  by  year:  of  experience:  first-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  2170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position,  farm  muuager:  practical 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  farming,  Uaudling 
of  help,  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  raising  of 
all  crops:  married :  uo  child  run;  best  of  personal 
references;  20  years  In  present  plaec:  death  of 
owner  cause  of  moving:  open  for  engagement  at 
any  time.  ADVERTISER  2179.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


POl'LTRY.MAN  Married,  experienced  in  egg 
production,  incubating  and  brooding,  also  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  ready  for  engagement;  salary  and 
pereeutage.  ADVERTISER  2204.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  that  understands  rearing  tur¬ 
keys:  have  1,000-acre  preserve  for  breeding 
on;  will  pav  salary  and  percentage.  JOHN  H. 
GAMMETEU,  Portage  Heights,  Akron,  0. 


WANTED — Mar-  and  wife,  work  farm;  every¬ 
thing  furnished;  will  pay  farm  wages;  good 
le  t,,.  J.  r.  MeLEAN,  Route  43,  Greenville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Five  tuen.  live  stock  fanning.  In 
Northern  Michigan;  large  scale;  corporation 
plant;  no  money  required,  but  at  bust  five 
years’  experience;  no  others  need  apply;  ttgri- 
lultunil  college  graduate  preferred:  herdsmen, 
poultry,  hog*,  carpenter,  general  men,  farming: 
-rate  ug'  .  experience.  CHARLES  MltlZEK,  11 
V  Jefferson  Street,  StnilUtOU,  Vrt. 


\\  ANTED — Man  nud  wife,  no  children,  otj  small 
farm;  man  to  do  light  farm  work  mid  gener¬ 
ally  useful;  wife  to  help  with  Cooking  and 
housework:  separate  living  quarters,  light,  food. 
'  nd.  everything  furnished.  Address,  stating 
wages  .  xpected  It.  B.  HUFF,  Pouipton  Plains. 
V  .1 


WANTED  — A  woman  for  general  hou-ewurk  on 
a  farm:  two  miles  from  town:  two  in  family; 
i.e  laundry;  references.  PIERSON.  Howells, 
orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

\\  ANTED  -To  work  with  owner  on  New  Jersey 
23 Here  farm,  single  man  who  doesn’t  use  lo¬ 
in" -o,  preferably  farm  reared,  who  understands 
ntt.l  likes  fruit  work,  spraying  and  pruning:  1 
(tv,  1 2  acres  in  apples,  all  under  lit  years,  that 
i  want  a  muu  to  cure  for  properly,  which  won’t 
p.  h.  anything  like  all  his  time,  and  when  the 
fmlt  doesn’t  need  attention  he  is  to  help  at 
whatever  1  have  for  him  to  do  with  the  fare  of 
tin  tt.ooo  hens  or  the  rearing  of  young  stock:  if 
satisfactory  after  working  one  month  an  agree¬ 
ment  will  Re  made  for  one  year;  state  age, 

1  iglit.  weight,  experience  and  yearly  wage, 
•-ddress  ADVERTISER  2224.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — General  worker,  preferably  someone 
familiar  with  masonry  and  carpenter  work; 
t ...  fer  married  man.  with  no  children,  but  small 
a mlly  no  objection;  will  guarantee  a  year’s 
alsir  at  day’-  pay  and  rent  an  excellent  fttrtu- 
house  at  reasonable  rent;  should  be  perma¬ 
nent  work  for  proper  matt  with  high  . -las-  refer- 
r  i  .  farm  u  Westchester  County  AD\  ER- 
jirsLR  223".  utc  Rutttl  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  SUPERINTENDENT  —  20  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches:  14  year* 
Inst,  jio.itlou;  personal  reference;  married;  open 
for  engagement  E.  P.,  205  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20)  would  like  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  learn  the  business;  moderate 
wages.  WILLIAM  M.  MCLENNAN,  20b  East 
Kennedy  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  man 
nger  of  large  dairy  farm  by  a  capable  and 
reliable  college  trained  man  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  familiar  with  breeding,  raising  ant 
male,  advanced  registry  work  and  directing 
men:  reference*  furnished:  state  what  you  have 
to  offer.  ADVERTISER  22<>U,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single.  26,  wants  position  Imme¬ 
diately  :  rxperlem ed  a.  R.  and  K.  M  ,  prefer 
herd  doing  test  work;  wages  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2210,  cave  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  assistant  manager  on  purebred 
dairy  farm;  married;  age  46;  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  care  of  test  cows  and  show  herd,  gen 
cral  farming,  etc.:  A  1  reference:  where  honesty 
and  reliability  are  appreciated;  open  March  1. 
AD\  EUTISEli  221  J,  cafe  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED-  An  opportunity  to  associate  with  an 
up-to-date  farmer  or  commercial  proposition ; 
single  man  (37)  seeks  partnership;  salary  and 
percentage;  13  years’  experience  poultry  and 
general  forming;  use  of  nil  farm  tuuchiuery,  au¬ 
tomobile  nud  tractor;  must  Include  home  with 
American  family,  in  or  near  an  up  and  doing 
town,  with  garage  space  for  own  auto;  small 
Invest  tuen  t  possible  if  mutually  satisfied  after 
trial.  ADVERTISER  2217.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener  and  estate  working  mali¬ 
nger  of  proven  ability  can  make  your  devel¬ 
oped  or  undeveloped  place  a  success;  American; 
married;  A-l  references.  BON  791,  Mt.  Risen. 
N  Y 


I’UFLTRYMAN — Young,  single  American,  de¬ 
sires  position  In  charge  of  up-to-date  plant: 
agricultural  school  graduate:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  hi  all  brunches;  no  tobacco  user;  clean 
habits:  best  ol  references.  N.  W.,  Box  123, 
Matti tuck,  A\  Y. 


FARMER  with  growing  son.  both  good  dairymen 
and  chauffeurs,  capable  of  taking  charge, 
wants  position  .limitary  1.  BOX  70,  Gladstone. 
N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  Single,  36  years  old.  life  ex¬ 
perience;  also  agricultural  college  training: 
practical,  up  to  date,  and  can  get  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2223.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — .Single;  life  experience,  also  agri¬ 
cultural  college  training;  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  2225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -Posltiou  by  young  man  on  farm; 

fair  milker,  and  can  handle  horse.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2222,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  27.  above  average  every 
way,  making  records,  economical  milk;  good 
results  guaranteed.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  married  couple  on  farm;  man, 
teamster,  general  farm  work;  woman,  plain 
cook,  general  housework.  MR.  E.  A.  VOXAUX, 
R,  I).  No.  I,  Strykersvllle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -Experienced  couple.  Americans,  good 
habits,  wish  to  superintend  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences,  BOX  5,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  son  15,  desires  position,  humble  home: 

moderate  wages.  MRS.  F.  C,  SHELDON. 
Susquehanna.  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER  nr  superintendent  open  for 
position;  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  all  details  pertaining  to  the  management  of 
an  estate,  lncludlug  feeding,  testing,  showing, 
developing  of  Guernsey  cuttle,  general  farming, 
poultry  anil  construction  work;  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  best  of  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  or  test  cow  milker,  sin¬ 
gle,  open  after  January  15.  1923;  good  milker, 
dry  hand  or  machine,  experienced  feeder  and 
calf  raiser;  best  of  references;  please  give  full 
particulars  and  salary  in  tlrst  letter.  JOHN 
W.  MILLS,  Wilco  Dairy,  WUlUvlUe,  111. 


REFINED,  capable  couple,  seeking  position  for 
Winter  and  Spring,  gentlemans  estate,  care¬ 
taker.  clerical  or  anything.  BOX  115,  Eldred, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  • 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  herdsman-dairyman;  best 
of  reference  proving  character  and  ability: 
Address  DAIRYMAN,  163  Httdsou  Avenue, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  SHEPHERD,  thoroughly  under¬ 
standing  tin*  care  of  sheep;  best  of  reference. 
Address  SHEPHERD,  103  Hudson  Avenue,  Chat¬ 
ham,  X.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  working  foreman  open  for 
position  April  1;  A-l  man  ami  will  consider 
only  first  class  proposition;  give  full  particulars 
In  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  2231. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


AMERICAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  best  of 
reference.  W,  SMITH,  Box  108,  Valiev  Stream, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 


POFLTRYMAN,  college  t  mined,  wishes  work 
on  duck  farm.  ADVERTISER  223<’>.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFLTRYMAN,  Christian,  agriculture  school 
graduate,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
2235.  rare  .Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  good  herds¬ 
man  and  butter-maker,  best  references,  wishes 
position  on  private  e*tnt>.  ADVERTISER  2238. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (Hollander)  17  years  old.  not 
speaking  English  plainly,  wants  a  position  on 
a  farm  with  good  hottest  people  who  will  take 
interest  in  him.  ADVERTISER  2234.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Posltiou  by  American,  age  40.  as 
manager  of  farm  or  estate:  long  successful 
experience  in  orcharding,  crops,  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  lawns,  roads,  shrubs,  etc.:  for  last 
10  years  have  managed  SOO-ucre  estate:  small 
family:  references  front  present  employer.  It. 
S.  TOWERS,  Shelburne,  Vt. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 


IDEAL  DAIRY  country  place:  204  acres; 

will  divide;  near  Philadelphia:  Lincoln  High¬ 
way;  including  stock,  crops,  complete  equip¬ 
ment:  under  half  above  price;  appraisal  build¬ 
ings,  three  houses,  barns,  ailo,  exceeds  price; 
? 35. IKK),  references:  photographs,  J.  M.  WAT¬ 
KINS.  owner,  Laughorue.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  -Village  poultry  farm;  near  station; 

one  of  tlic  beat  location  in  Viuelaud  trad;  all 
Improvement*.  Further  details,  write  LOCK 
BOX  135,  South  Vineland.  N,  J. 


ONE  ACRE  CHIC  KEN  FARM — Near  Metuchen, 
N.  J.;  six-room  dwelling,  improvements;  fruit 
in  abundance;  garages,  laundry  house,  chicken 
houses,  barn;  lo  minutes  from  Pennsylvania 
station  and  fast. line,  five  minutes  to  buses  and 
trollevs.  For  particulars  write  owner.  J. 
TOFTE  HANSEN,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  vent  large  house,  small  acreage. 

State  road.  'Vitlllll  100  miles  New  Y’ork  City; 
reference  given.  BOX  337,  Sherburne,  N.  YT. 


FOR  SALE-  Iu  Putnam  County.  86- a  ere  farm: 

fertile,  well  watered:  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chard,  plenty  other  fruits:  13-room  house,  barn, 
wagon  house  and  granary.  Icehouse,  hen  roosts, 
etc.;  near  large  Summer  resorts;  buildings  iu 
good  condition:  $7,000.  Apply  to  ADVERTISER 
2173.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  of  20  acres  and  up.  suitable 
for  poultry;  plenty  water,  wnodlot:  prefer 
eastern  Hudson  River  section,  within  60  miles 
front  New  York,  on  or  near  State  road  and 
station;  no  agents.  Please  send  full  particulars 
to  J.  N’iKBl.lNG,  Upper  Black  Eddy.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  lots.  Pleasantville  Terrace, 
N.  J.,  near  Atlantic  City.  Address  BOX  23, 
Oldtowu.  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALK — 26  acres  tillable,  18  acres 
good  woodland;  in  Cumberland  County,  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  fine  soli:  trucking  section; 
grows  anything;  comfortable  frame  farmhouse, 
10  rooms;  barn,  wagon  shed,  etc.;  on  main  auto 
highway:  motor  buses  run  by  the  door:  gas  and 
electric  light;  half  utile  to  village  (1.100),  rail 
road  station,  churches,  schools  and  stores:  a 
variety  of  fruit  and  lot  young  trees  coining  on: 
terms  83.500  cash.  FRANK.  G.  SIL\  KBS. 
owner.  Newport.  N.  J. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  practical  farmer  wishes  to 
connect  with  owner  who  has  for  sale  a  one- 
man  farm.  50  to  60  acres  iiuore  or  less),  with 
plenty  of  fruit  as  a  side  line.  Address  LOUIS 
KRAMER,  West  Camp,  X.  Y. 


FLORIDA  Ten  acres:  good  soli:  big  potato 
licit:  Central  Florida:  unexcelled  drainage; 
abstract.  D.  L.  LONG,  Route  1,  Sanford,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm;  level,  fertile 
land;  excellent  bt;i. dings;  near  market:  valu¬ 
able  timber  and  wood;  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2181,  ,nre  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — 110  acres;  10-room  house;  Ideal  Rummer 
home  boarders  or  dairy;  brooks  spring*, 
wood.  Details  B.  S.  MePHEKSON,  R,  D.. 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  plant  and  fruit  farm; 

owing  to  other  interests  owner  will  sacrifice 
an  up-to-date  poultry  plant;  electrically  equipped 
poultry  houses;  established  local  and  pared  post 
trade;  a  good  income  right  from  the  start;  buy 
now  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  next  four 
months’  business,  which  is  the  best  of  the  year; 
stock  and  equipment  included.  Particulars  from 
F.  C.  ROSENTHAL,  Box  281,  Huntington.  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  35  acres  rich  fnrtn  land,  near 
Kingston,  N.  Y. :  good  buildings  and  water; 
all  Improvements,’  including  electricity:  well 
worth  tnspci-tlun.  Particulars  from  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2191.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RAISE  CROPS  FIRST!  -If  you  can’t  raise  crops 
you  don’t  need  buildings  nor  State  rends  nor 
good  markets.  Who  wants  to  buy  a  good  farm 
with  all  the  above  and  more?  ADVERTISER 
2208.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Some  person  interested  In  boys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York:  20  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred,  for  Summer 
school  and  camping  purposes:  some  wooded  land 
desirable;  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 

VERTISER  2215,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm 
suitable  for  poultry,  near  city:  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2216. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


808-ACRE  State  road  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

beautiful  buildings;  none  better.  KELLOGG, 
Avon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  building  site,  desirable  for 
$10,000  bungalow:  also  a  “Colonial”  country 
mansion  tin  miniature).  K.  E.  GUXKLE.  R. 
D.  1,  Phoeuixvllle,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  Is-lt;  20  acres  grapes;  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  other  fruit:  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  ADVERTISER 
2214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  a  general  farm  of  73  acres 
or  more ;  experienced  farmer;  no  children.  L. 
J.  JONES,  40  University  Ave..  Delaware,  O. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  up-to-date  poultry  farm: 

eight  minutes  from  station;  with  stock  if 
wanted.  BOX  338,  Pompton  I<akes.  X.  J. 


FARM — 50  acres;  about  40  tillable  potato 
ground,  equipped  for  chickens.  150  Black 
Gin uts,  room  for  1.000  ;  3  cows.  3  horses,  8- 
nmin  house;  brook  on  property;  price  $7,000. 
CHAS.  WITT,  Creulmry.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farm,  suitable  for  cattle  and 
poultry  raising,  general  fanning:  would  like 
to  exchange  good  business  property,  now  rented, 
store*  and  apartments;  annual  income,  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  2219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEADVILLE  FA  RM — 210  acres:  hay.  grain. 

potatoes;  130  acres  plow  land.  50  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  fine  location:  $2,000  iu  timber;  two  ad¬ 
joining  farms:  raised  12.000  bushels  of  potatoes 
tills  year:  eight-room  house;  three  large  barns, 
silo,  garage,  boghouse,  poultry -house;  all  neces¬ 
sary  machinery ;  four  horses.  15  cows.  10  pigs, 
4"  tons  hay.  oats,  corn,  five  steers,  10  acres 
wheat:  all  for  $60  per  acre;  without  equipment 
$50.  Owner.  JES81E  BOYD.  Meadvlllo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 127  acre  farm,  located  four  miles 
front  Rath  or  Ilammoodsport,  N.  Y.;  on  state 
road;  good  buildings,  wtth  water  In  house  and 
barns.  C.  H.  SAXTON,  R,  D.  No.  3  Rath. 


TENANT  FARMER  for  adjoining  farms.  110 
and  125  acres:  on  Barge  Canal,  near  N  Y.  C. 
and  L.  V.  railroads;  *honld  have  tools  and 
stock:  references.  BOX  103.  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  —  103  acres;  completely 
♦■quipped :  10,800  capacity  incubator,  7,500 

capacity  brooder:  fine  buildings;  State  road; 
eight  room  'io>w.  all  improvements;  two  miles 
village;  price  $11  000:  terms.  WILLIAM  SAD¬ 
LER,  MlUertoo.  X.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  Gloucester  loam  farm;  cash  or 
share*;  write  for  particulars,  enclosing  copy 
of  references.  FAIRCHANCE  FARM.  Daniel¬ 
son,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  truck  farm:  4'i  miles 
from  Washington.  1).  C. ;  84  acres:  12-room 
house,  three  tenant  houses,  all  outbuildings; 
best  markets;  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  easy 
terms.  Address  C.  H.  CORKRAN.  owner.  Route 
9,  A ua cost  in  Station.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm.  35  acres,  20  tillable. 

15  pasture  and  woodland:  good  eight  room 

house,  good  barn,  henhouse,  four  cows,  on* 

horse,  all  wagons,  sleighs,  farm  tools;  good 
fruit  and  water:  tine  river  runs  whole  length  of 
farm:  price  very  low:  school  V6  mite  from 

house:  1'2  miles  to  railroad  station;  new  State 
road  building  pust  door;  old  age  reason  for 

selling.  F.  W.  ODWELL,  Downsville,  Delaware 
Co.,  X.  Y, 


PRODUCTIVE  40-cow  farm.  Write  BOX  39. 
R.  D.  No,  l,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres;  100  irrigable;  13  miles 
from  Helena,  nine  miles  station;  good  roads: 
good  four-room  house,  outbuildings;  near  school; 
free  wood:  small  fruits;  boating,  fishing;  must 
be  sold  to  settle  estate;  price  $3,200  cash. 
CLARENCE  H.  JORDAN.  Administrator,  Route 
A,  Helena.  Mont. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  fruit  farm  in  the  Finger 
Lake  region  of  Western  New  York:  the  farm 
consists  of  approximately  too  acres  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  cherries:  the 
balance  of  the  farm  In  hay  and  grain.  For  in¬ 
formation  address  ADVERTISER  2226.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  s.vt  E — 250-acre  fruit  and  grain  farm  in 
the  Finger  Lake  region  of  New  York:  the 
farm  Is  well  located  for  the  growing  of  fruit, 
lad  ug  protected  by  Seneca  Lake,  and  consists 
of  approximately  110  acres  of  the  best  varieties 
of  fruit  grown  in  this  section  of  New  York 
State:  balance  of  farm  Is  level,  well  drained 
in  ltd  and  producing  better  than  normal  hay  and 
grain  crops.  For  Information  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2227.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  or  Basswood  honey,  in  60-lb.  can*. 

$7.50;  buckwheat,  $6,50;  f.  o.  to.  G.  W. 
l’.ri-DEN.  Berkshire,  N.  Y.  ' 

Other  Advertismcnts  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1504. 


Which  bankers  have  the  largest 
deposits  from  farmers-# tw/  why  ? 


Observe  any  bank  which  carries  a  large 
amount  of  farmers’  deposits— and  in¬ 
variably  you  will  find  a  banker  who  is 
active  in  his  co-operation  with  farmers  to 
promote  better  farming  methods. 

You  will  find  a  banker  who  realizes 
that  anything  which  benefits  the  farmer, 
which  enables  him  to  increase  the 
yields  per  acre  and  to  grow  crops  of  better 
quality,  increases  the  prosperity  of  his 
community  and  builds  up  bank  deposits. 

He  is  a  banker  who  knows  that  good 
farming  and  the  right  fertilizers,  rightly 
used,  pay  big  dividends.  He  encourages 
the  farmer  to  apply  as  much  fertilizer 
per  acre  as  can  be  used  profitably. 

The  banker  and  the  A.  S.  A. 

He  is  in  touch  with  the  best  agricultural 
thought  of  his  state,  as  developed  by  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  county  agent,  and  he  is 
working  with  them  to  help  the  farmers 
decide  the  right  amounts  of  the  right  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  their  particular  crops  and  soils. 

In  turn,  the  Authorized  Swift  Agent  — 
the  man  or  firm  or  store  selected  by 
Swift  &  Company,  after  investigation, 
to  supply  the  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
required  by  your  community — co-operates 


with  the  farmer,  the  banker  and  the 
county  agent  to  attain  these  same  results. 

He  recommends  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  because  he  knows  that  “it 
pays  to  use  them”— and  because  he 
knows  that  back  of  every  bag  he  sells  are 
the  vast  resources,  the  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  the  manufacturing  skill,  the 
chemical  and  agricultural  knowledge,  the 
reputation,  of  Swift  &  Company. 

Fertilizers  that  are  right 

He  knows  that  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  are  high  in  available  plant 
food ;  that  they  contain  the  right  elements 
for  each  crop;  that  they  are  accurately 
and  uniformly  mixed;  and  that  when 
properly  applied  they  will  return  the 
farmer’s  investment  many  times  over. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Authorized 
Swift  Agent  in  your  town  and  work  out 
with  him  and  your  banker  your  fertilizer 
problems  and  requirements  for  the 
present  season. 

Get  acquainted  with  him  now— it  will 
pay  you.  If  you  cannot  locate  him  readily, 
write  our  nearest  sales  division. 

Swift  &  Company 

FERTILIZER  WORKS,  DEPT.  I 
Baltimore,  Md. 


“I  T  PAYS  T  6  US 


tSBS 


I  believe,  also,  that  when  these  dol¬ 
lars  are  returned,  many  additional 
dollars  will  be  returned  with  them — 
dollars  representing  the  extra  profits 
from  the  extra  yields  which  result 
from  proper  methods  of  fertilization. 

Come  in  and  see  me  —  any  time. 
I  live  here,  I  work  here  and  I  have 
my  business  here— and  I  am  equally 
interested  with  the  farmer  and  the 
banker  in  promoting  greater  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  for  our  community. 


aM 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


A.  S.  A.  says: 

I  believe  that  every  dollar  drawn  from 
the  bank  this  spring  and  invested  in 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  will  be 
returned  to  the  bank  this  fall. 
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Cheap  Power  For  the  Ontario  Farmers 

How  Rural  Consumers  of  Electrical  Power  Share  in  the  Continent’s  Biggest  Hydro¬ 
electric  System 

Part  I.  %  C  cj 


MPROVEI  >  CONDITIONS.  —  Ontario 
and  New  York  state  are  divided  by 
the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario  and 
a  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
This  boundary  is  entirely  geograplii- 
cal,  not  a  natural  economic  division. 
The  agricultural  problems  of  the  one  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other.  Costs  of  fa fining,  lua  rket- 
ing  conditions,  living  facilities,  are  not  essentially 
different,  Until  the  last  few  years  the  Ontario  farmer 
lacked  some  of  the  advantages  of  his  New  York  state 
brother,  in  that  his  district  was  not  nearly  as  well 
developed,  and  did  not  have  as  good  roads,  telephones 
or  good  neighboring  markets.  But  along  with  a  now 
highway  system  comparable  in  quality,  though  not 
i:i  extent,  to  New  York’s  well-known  State  highway 
system,  the  Ontario  farmer  is  now  obtaining  the 


boon  of  cheap  electrical  power.  That  power  is  going 
to  thousands  of  farms  yearly  and  in  a  few  years 
will  he  a  big  factor  in  Ontario's  agricultural 
progress. 

SOURCE  OF  POWER. — The  hydro-electric  system 
of  Ontario,  operated  by  a  (Jovernment  commission 
on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  that 
co-operated  to  pledge  their  credit  for  it  is  the  big¬ 
gest  water-power  development  on  the  continent.  The 
half  million  horsepower  now  developed  and  sold 
comes  from  several  souivcs.  but  the  main  generating 
plant  is  fed  by  water  from  tne  Niagara  River,  almve 
the  Fails.  Some  350.000  horsepower  is  developed  at 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  Chippewa  plants.  It  is 
mainly  from  this  central  system,  which  distributes 
power  to  scores  of  cities  and  towns  right  through 
to  Windsor.  250  miles  away,  that  the  farmers  obtain 


their  little  blocks  of  one.  i^rdT or  ijuvk-  horsepower. 

INCREASING  FARM  USE.— Tile  'llyd.ro-eleetric 
Commission  is  engaged  in  an  active  scheme  to  spread 
the  use  of  electric  power  among  the  farmers.  The 
Government  pays  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  primary 
rural  distribution  lines.  At  present  rural  consumers 
(those  outside  of  city,  town  or  village  boundaries! 
number  nearly  15.000.  Power  is  distributed  to 
farmers  in  nearly  a  hundred  townships,  and  the 
area  covered  by  electrical  distribution  surveys  is 
23,000,000  acres.  In  time  practically  every  farmer 
on  all  the  back  concession  lines  will  have  a  trans¬ 
mission  line  passing  bis  door. 

CIRCUIT  SYSTEM. — -The  system  by  which  a  cir¬ 
cuit  is  formed  is  simple  If  there  is  a  main  trans¬ 
mission  line  within  IS  miles  farmers  along  any  given 
route  get  together,  sign  a  petition  contracting  to  take 
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,-i  certain  quantity  of  power,  awl  the  Commission 
iii-rauges  Dm  financing  on  the  strength  of  township 
guarantees.  There  must  he  an  average  of  three 
farmers  to  a  mile  of  transmission  line.  Local  com¬ 
mittees  have  the  organizing  of  circuits  in  hand,  but 
gel  expert-  advice,  estimates  and  assistance  from 
held  engineers  of  the  Commission.  In  40  townships 
canvasses  are  complete.  Farmers  are  rated  as 
"Hood."  ‘‘Fair”  or  “Indifferent."  according  as  they 
are  progressive  enough  to  need  power. 

SERVICE  COSTS.— Now  the  interesting  thing 
about  the  "power  for  the  farm”  movement  is  not 
the  technique  of  distribution,  but  the  cost  of  power 
t  >  the  farmer,  what  use  he  gets  from  il.  and  the 
saving  to  him  and  his  family  in  labor  and  money. 
That  is  the  essential  point.  The  Hydro-electric  Com¬ 
mission  figures  the  cost  of  low  transmission  rural 
lines,  with  transformers,  etc.,  at  about  $1,200  a  mile. 
The  capital  cost  is  charged  to  the  farmers  on  a  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  form  of  a  service  charge  of  so  much 
per  year.  The  service  charge  is  calculated  to  wipe 
out  the  capital  cost  of  the  local  distribution  line  in 
2<-  years.  The  power  charge  is  for  current  only,  and 
is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  primary  generation  and 
distribution.  The  farmer  himself  pays  all  expenses 
o  wiring  inside  his  own  road-line,  and  buys  his  own 
motor  and  other  equipment.  For  instance,  a  farmer 
whose  house  and  barn  are  located  MO  rods  from  the 
road-line  would  pay  about  $00  for  line  to  buildings, 
$150  for  wiring  house  and  barn,  and  $M00  for  a  five- 
horsepower  motor.  1 X is  capital  cost  would  be  $500, 
and  as  lie  would  be  taking  what  the  Commission 
classifies  as  “Light  Farm  Service.”  his  service 
charge  would  be  $00  and  his  consumption  charge 
$25.  lie  would  pay  $S5  annually  for  his  current  for 
lighting  and  household  appliances  and  a  live-horse¬ 
power  motor.  Some  farmers  close  to  large  distributing 
centers  get  their  power  as  low  as  four  cents  a  kilo¬ 
watt  hour,  and  the  most  remote  and  smallest  users 
pay  as  high  as  1<>  cents.  The  average  is  six  cents. 
Fanners  within  is  miles  of  any  large  oily,  which 
gets  a  special  low  rate  from  the  Niagara  system,  on 
account  of  large  consumption,  share  the  benefits  of 
the  low  city  rate.  Two  or  three  dollars  a  month  is 
all  their  power  costs  them. 

SAVING  BY  J'OWER  USE. — Is  there  a  saving 
from  the  use  of  power  at,  say  $300  per  year,  to  the 
average  farmer?  Some  concrete  examples  taken 
from  Ontario’s  experience  may  he  worth  noting. 
Farm  No.  1  pays  $S5  a  year.  The  barn  work  done 
was  the  chopping  of  1.000  bushels  of  grain,  the  pulp¬ 
ing  of  1.200  bushels  of  feed.  00  hours  of  milking, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  pumping  and  a  lot  of 
feed  cutting.  The  house  was  lighted,  a  washing 
machine  operated,  an  electric  iron  ami  a  toaster 
used.  On  farm  No.  2  the  cost  is  $100.  There  were 
5.000  bushels  of  chopping.  35  hours  of  pulping.  150 
hours  of  milking,  3  75  hours  of  pumping.  2<mi  iiours 
for  the  washing  machine  and  $10  worth  of  wood  for 
ironing  was  saved.  At  20  cents  an  hour  Diis  work 
would  have  cost  about  $300.  The  labor  thus  saved 
was  applied  elsewhere.  On  farm  No.  M  the  cost  is 
$151.  There  were  4.000  bushels  of  chopping/  3.000 
of  pulping.  200  hours  of  milking  and  separating.  00 
hours  of  feed  cutting,  and  a  lot  of  pumping  not. 
tabulated.  The  liouse  service  consisted  of  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  toaster,  iron  and  small 
hake  oven. 

VARIED  SERVICE.— The  cost  of  power  service 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  type  required.  Some 
fanners  want  a  much  heavier  service  than  others. 
The  Hydro-electric  Commission  has.  from  a  wide 
experience  with  all  grades  of  farm  users,  set  up 
eight  or  nine  classes.  They  are  hamlet  service 
(small- house  lighting),  house  lighting,  light  farm 
service,  medium  single  phase  farm  service,  medium 
three-phase  farm  service,  heavy  farm  service  and 
special  farm  service.  "The  hamlet  service  takes  a 
two-thirds  of  a  horsepower  rating;  house  lighting 
1  1/M  horsepower;  light  farm  service  four  horse¬ 
power:  •medium  single  farm  service  <t  2/M  horse¬ 
power;  heavy  farm  service  12  horsepower,  and  spe¬ 
cial  service  20  horsepower.  The  total  annual  cost, 
for  service  and  current,  for  hamlet  service  is  $2.1.11 : 
for  house  lighting  $39.53;  for  light  farm  service 
$s<j.74  :  for  medium  single  phase  $112.30 ;  for  medium 
three-phase  $120. sd;  for  heavy  farm  service  $220.M7, 
and  special  service  $354. 

COMPARISON  OF  RATES— Any  New  York  Slate 
former  who  is  taking  power  from  a  private  company 
mul  using  it  in  his  house  and  for  general  ham  pur¬ 
poses  will  he  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  cost. 
t<>  get  a  fair  comparison  of  his  cost  with  the  rates 
indicated  above.  Electrical  service  charges  are  a 
complicated  affair,  but  any  farmer  knows  how  much 
power  he  is  charged  for  and  how  much  his  annual 
hill  comes  to.  In  Ontario  cities  manufacturers  pay 
an  average  of  $lv  per  horsepower  per  year,  ai>d  the 


vales  quoted  to  the  farmers  are  not  so  materially 
higher  as  to  indicate  any  discrimination.  Indeed, 
private  companies  that  charge  $50  and  $90  per  horse¬ 
power  would  not  lie  able  to  give  rates  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  those  quoted  by  the  lug  Government  sys¬ 
tem  in  Ontario.  The  Ilydro-electric  system  is  based 
on  the  generating  of  huge  quantities  of  power  and 
the  selling  of  it  at  cost.  It  represents  an  investment 
of  $120,000,000.  The  United  Statps  has  large  power 
generation  from  coal,  hut  is  relatively  not  nearly  as 
far  advanced  as  Ontario  is  in  the  utilization  of 
water  powers.  george  w.  afsten. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Dormant  Budded  Trees 

N  article  in  a  recent  issue  headed  “Plant  Dor¬ 
mant  Budded  Trees"  was  sent  to  us  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  was  buying  .Tune-budded  peach  trees  from 
ns.  The  technical  nursery  terms,  “dormant  budded" 
trees  ami  “.Tune-budded”  can  best  he  described  as 
follows : 

Dormant  buds  are  seedlings  budded  in  August  or 
early  September.  In  March  these  have  the  tops  cut 
off  down  to  the  bud  and  the  inserted  hud  makes  a 
vigorous  start.  Sometimes  a  planter  will  buy  these 


Here  we  have  pictured  all  that  is  left  of  a  giant  ash 
tree,  which  in  its  best  days  measured  19%  ft.  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Now  its  heart  litis  been  eaten  out.  If  the 
old  tree  could  talk  no  doubt  it  would  be  quoting  Shakes¬ 
peare,  "To  what  buse  uses  we  may  return.  Horatio!" 


seedlings  with  the  dormant  hud  in  them,  and  after 
setting  he  has  to  cut  the  top  back,  and  either  stick 
this  to] i  alongside  the  tree,  or  put  in  a  larger  stick 
to  designate  the  spot,  for  only  about  one  inch  re¬ 
mit  ins  above  ground. 

T.  II.  T.'s  answer  should  have  been  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  We  cannot  recommend  dormant  budded  trees 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  oftentimes  the  buds 
do  not  start  after  transplanting,  thus  leaving  you 
seedling  suckers  to  rebud.  and  tints  put  them  hack 
one  year.  Secondly,  digging  up  the  trees  retards  the 
growth,  and  Die  buds  make  usually  but  feeble 
growth.  Thirdly,  these  trees  have  to  have  natural 
suckers  removed  at  least  twice,  and  that  means 
considerable  work  and  time  to  do  it.  as  the  trees 
are  from  10  to  is  ft.  apart.  Fourthly,  the  little 
slumps  are  so  small  and  difficult  to  see  that  early 
cultivation  is  difficult,  and  a  falling  clod  may  break 
off  the  single  shoot  that  has  started  from  the  eye  of 
the  hud.  Fifthly,  the  use  of  the  ground  is  allowed 
one  more  year  for  inter-cropping  and  fruiting  held 
hack  one  year. 

June  buds  are  trees  budded  in  June,  and  the  buds 
have  been  handled  so  that  they  make  from  12  to  MO 
inches  growth,  according  to  season  and  varieties. 

New  Jersey.  w.  c.  b. 


Using  Rabbits  as  Fertilizer 

There  are  many  jack  rabbits  in  this  country;  big  fel¬ 
lows  weighing  0  to  12  lbs.  each,  and  they  become  quite 
a  nuisance.  Drives  on  them  result  in  killing  thou¬ 
sands.  Would  they  he  of  much  value  to  bury  for 
fertilizer  around  fruit  trees?  (Would  it  pay  one  to  bury 
four  or  five  around  eight -year-old  apple  trees?  ( >r 
how  should  they  be  handled  when  soil  is  sandy  and  in 
need  of  ft  fertilizer?  j.  b.  w. 

Trinidad,  Wash. 

SO  many  trees  have  been  girdled  by  rabbits  that 
il  seents  something  like  “poetic  justice"  to  use 
the  dead  bodies  as  fertilizer  to  grow  more  trees. 
The  truth  is  that  rabbit  meat  is  worth  more  as  food 
for  humans,  liens,  or  animals,  than  it  is  as  fertilizer. 
Where  hens  or  hogs  are  kept  it  will  pay  host  to  feed 
the  rabbits  and  then  use  the  hones  around  the  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  we  are  told  that  rab¬ 
bits  and  even  woodchucks  are  canned  during  the 
warm  weather  and  fed  to  poultry  in  the  Winter. 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  bury  a  big  rabbit  in 
the  ground  when  thousands  of  people  in  the  cities 
are  lacking  food,  yet  we  can  understand  how  such  a 
use  may  he  true  economy.  Half  a  dozen  of  these 
rabbits  planted  around  the  tree,  about  5  ft.  out. 
would  soon  make  themselves  felt.  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  dead  chickens  in  this  way,  and  found 
that  suelt  manuring  forces  the  tree  into  a  quick 
growth  and  green  foliage.  Available  nitrogen  is  the 
chief  element  supplied.  The  hones  do  not  give  avail¬ 
able  phosphorus,  and  there  is  little  or  no  potash  in 
the  animal  body.  But  the  rabbits  will  surely  make 
the  tree  grow,  though  too  many  of  them  will  produce 
light-colored  fruit — lacking  flavor. 

A  One-man,  One-horse  Farm 

REGARDING  late  cultivation  ill  corn,  1  wish  to 
say  that  a  few  dollars  invested  in  the 
right  implement  will  solve  that  question.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  tearing  off  the  roots,  provided  a  14- 
tooth  harrow  cultivator  is  used  and  set  quite  shal¬ 
low.  The  soil  is  well  stirred,  many  weeds  which 
start  late  in  the  season  are  killed,  and  it  is  easy  for 
horse  and  man  to  cover  a  large  area. 

Regarding  the  cover  crop  sown  iu  corn  in  1921,  I 
arranged  a  combination  with  which  I  covered  in  my 
sweet  cornfields  a  variety  of  cover  crops  and  some 
permanent  seeding.  This  combination  consisted  of 
the  following:  A  light  14-tooth  harrow  cultivator, 
with  spike  teeth,  from  which  I  removed  the  rear 
tooth,  replacing  it  with  a  fan-shaped  accessory, 
called  a  pulverizer,  with  seven  rods  which  dragged 
through  the  loose  soil  and  mixed  the  seed  also.  This 
acted  as  a  depth  regulator,  and  the  result  was  a 
very  smooth  seed  bed.  and  as  I  am  careful  to  run 
my  rows  very  straight  and  at  a  uniform  distance 
apart,  the  strip  left  untouched  along  the  row  is  very 
narrow. 

I  operate  a  one-man,  one-horse  project  near  a 
Massachusetts  city,  and  with  care  in  laying  out  my 
fields  I  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  much  hand 
labor.  ROBERT  F.  EMERSON. 

Massachusetts. 


Do  Your  Boarders  Pay  Their  Bills? 

TIIE  following  from  the  Funner*'  Guide  is  a  good 
way  of  presenting  a  great  truth.  Most  of  us 
are  keeping  bogus  hoarders  on  our  farms.  They 
may  be  cows.  hens,  fruit  trees,  tools,  or  hired  men. 
They  do  not  pay.  We  have  a  general  feeling  that 
they  are  bogus,  hut  we  caunot  prove  it  by  figures. 
So  we  keep  on  feeding  them  for  their  society: 

Some  farmers  are  like  successful  hotel  meu.  Others 
are  in  the  class  of  second-rate  boarding-house  keepers. 
The  difference  is  in  the  way  they  collect.  A  successful 
hotel  man  not  only  feeds  his  guest  well  and  makes  him 
thoroughly  comfortable,  loit  quickly  knows  whether  lie  is 
able  to  pay.  If  unable,  nut  he  goes.  Sentiment  plays 
no  part  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  cold  cash  proposition; 
no  pay.  no  stay. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  other, individual,  faith,  hope, 
and  uncertainty  play  a  prominent  part  in  making  him 
what  lie  is — a  second-rate  boarding-house  keeper.  He 
welcomes  the  new  guest  with  great  faith  and  with  visions 
of  revenue.  He  never  knows  just  what  it  cost  him  to 
keep  a  guest,  and  when  payments  lag.  lie  demurs,  but 
hopes  on,  trusting  that  something  will  turn  up  and  it 
will  <•0)110  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

How  is  it  iu  your  hostelry?  Are  all  the  guests  pay¬ 
ing  up  promptly,  a  little  more  than  they  are  costing 
you?  When  you  walk  down  the  line  of  mornings,  can 
you  tell  to  a  certainty  which  cow  is  in  arrears  with  her 
board  bill?  And.  if  so.  do  you  eject  her,  or  do  you  carry 
her  account,  hoping  that  she  will  receive  funds  from 
somewhere?  Do  you  know  which  hens  are  standing  ymt 
off  or  making  only  partial  payments  on  their  weekly  bal¬ 
ance?  And  can  you  spot  quickly  the  ones  that  are  pay¬ 
ing  up  promptly,  a  little  in  excess  of  their  keep? 

What  do  you  do  with  delinquent  boarders  at  your 
place? 


The  weather  here  is  unusually  cold  for  the  time  of 
year.  In  November  the  mercury  stood  5  degrees  below 
zero.  This  morning.  December  II.  it  was  5  degrees  be¬ 
low.  There  is  snow  enough  for  light  sleighs.  _  Butter 
mid  eggs  are  scarce  and  as  a  consequence  high  in  price. 
There  is  quite  a  little  lumbering  going  on.  shipping 
about  a  carload  a  day.  using  trucks  and  teams  for  haul¬ 
ing.  c-  B-  F- 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 


least  some  one  living  in  the  country 
or  in  a  small  town.  There  are.  in  all. 
in  this  one  issue.  614  advertisements. 
152  being  entered  by  women  and  462 
by  men.  and  almost  every  conceivable 
thing  which  Could  be  found  useful  or 
ornamental  on  a  farm  either  offered 
for  sale  or  called  for.  Handmade  linen 
handkerchiefs  at  40  cents  each  are  of¬ 
fered  by  one  woman.  Another  woman 
offers  25  lbs.  of  pure  white  goose 
feathers  at  $1  a  lb.  One  woman  wants 
to  buy  a  pet  monkey.  In  fact,  every¬ 
thing  that  we  can  readily  think  of  will 
be  found  named  in  this  advertising. 
One  man  advertises  for  six  or  eight 
corn  buskers,  lie  offers  good  corn.  4 
cents  a  bushel  and  hoard. 

Among  the  exchanges  called  for  are 
some  curious  points.  One  man  wants 
to  exchange  guinea  liens  for  a  collie 
pup.  Another  offers  a  steel  guitar  for 
a  trained  bird  dog.  One  man  desires 
to  make  his  sword  into  a  plowshare  by 
offering  his  repeating  rifle  for  a  good  bi¬ 
cycle.  Another  mau  offers  a  half-liound 
pup.  which  he  says  is  beginning  to  tree, 
for  a  Poland-C'hiua  sow  or  a  Jersey 
calf,  and  we  should  think  that  was  a 
good  trade.  Another  man  offers  a 
square  piano  for  Brown  Leghorn  or 
lied  hens.  Then  comes  one  who  may 
be  a  “back-to-the-lander”  or  an  “easy- 
cliair  farmer,"  who  offers  a  typewriter 
for  grass  seed.  Instead  of  making  two 
words  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
this  man  will  turn  his  attention  to 
blades  of  grass.  All  sorts  of  things 
are  offered,  and  we  understand  that 
most  of  these  advertisers  receive  many 
calls  for  their  goods. 

Among  other  things,  these  people 
have  evolved  a  new  name  for  goat 
meat,  which  seems  to  he  becoming  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  Central  West,  it  is  known 
as  “ehevon,"  and  represents  to  goats 
what  beef  represents  to  cattle  and  pork 
to  swine.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
form  of  advertising  seems  to  us  excel¬ 
lent.  It  not  only  leads  to  direct  busi¬ 
ness  between  country  people,  hut  it 
must  he  the  means  of  broadening  out 
the  lives  of.  many  of  these  folks,  giv¬ 
ing  them  something  new  to  think  about 
and  introducing  them  to  new  friends. 


He  Needs  More  Capital 

I  am  a  high  school  boy  of  16  years, 
and  am  5  ft.  8  in.  tall.’  I  have  been 
working  for  two  years  on  a  nearby  mar¬ 
ket  gardener’s  farm,  and  I  have  managed 
to  save  .8200.  With  this  money  as  my 
eapiral  I  would  like  to  hire  a  tract  of 
about  an  acre  or  so  and  either  raise 
squash  or  potatoes  or  buy  young  chirks 
of  about  a  day  old  and  raise  them  until 
Fall  and  then  sell  them.  Which  do  you 
think  would  he  best  and  most  profitable? 
I  have  no  tools,  and  would  have  to  hire 
men  and  horses  to  do  plowing.  The 
average  price  ia  this  section  is  81.25  an 
hour  for  team  and  man. 

If  potatoes  are  the  West,  which  kinds 
are  best  for  what  kinds  of  soils?  IIow 
much  seed  to  the  acre  for  potatoes,  and 
should  I  buy  certified  seed,  or  would 
squash  be  better?  If  chickens,  which 
kind  would  he  best,  and  what  should  I 
feed  to  raise  them  for  market?  How 
many  could  I  raise?  Or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  working  on  the 
farm  instead?  The  land  which  I  have 
in  view  is  run-down.  It  is  near  a  pop  ) 
where  many  swimmers  go.  and  I  would 
expect  to  have  some  stolen.  u.  l. 


WE  dislike  to  discourage  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  tit  is  sort,  but  the 
chances  are  that  this 


young  man  would 

Jmake  a  mistake  if  he  undertook  such 
a  plan  as  lie  has  in  miml  with  only 
$200.  With  that  limited  capital,  unless 
he  can  have  access  to  more  he  would 
be  swamped  within  a  few  months,  long 
before  be  could  grow  a  crop  to  develop 
a  trade.  Let  liim  go  to  some  of  the 
market  gardeners  or  poultry  men  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  get  their 
figures.  These  will  show  that  the  plan 
he  outlines  would  be  practically  ini- 
it.  Is  shows  possible. 

mi* 'the li'i  **  It  *'■  better  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  would 

ui duals,  and  he  to  continue  working  right  where 

.  ..  ,  you  are.  Watch  your  chance,  and  ob- 

■  blitter,  and 

cow  sold  at  tain  a  small  piece  of  land.  Start 

ise  man  who  planting  it  to  fruit,  and  develop  a 

e*  white  color  ,,  ,  ,  , ,  . 

burning,  the  small  flock  of  poultry,  at  the  same 

?ver  can  tell  time  keeping  your  job.  so  as  to  have 
some  little  income  while  your  own 
place  is  developing.  By  doing  this  in  a  small  way 
to  begin  with  you  will  finally  he  able  to  become  your 
own  boss  without  trying  to  struggle  under  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  expense  and  bills  which  must  he  paid,  if  at 
all.  out  of  the  land.  Of  course  much  of  this  will 
depend  on  locality,  some  places  being  more  favorable 
than  others.  There  are  good  opportunities  in  New 
England  near  one  of  the  large  and  growing  cities 
for  a  combination  of  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

When  a  young  man  sees  $200  entered  on  a  bank 
book  it  looks  large  if  at  the  time  he  has  a  job  with 
a  little  money  coming  in  constantly.  Then  $200 
looks  like  a  mountain.  When  buildings,  taxes,  fer¬ 
tilizer.  hired  help,  stock,  living  expenses  and  half  e. 
dozen  other  things  are  gnawing  at  the  $200,  it  looks 


This  piiAure  was  taken  on  Sunny  fields  Farm.  Burlington.  Connect! 
the  little  girl  of  six  years  beside  the  white  cow.  They  are  both  resti 
'  ar\c\izirA  Jure,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  friendship  which  exists  hetw 

tctCK.ya.ru  is  a  fine  tiling  to  have  children  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  faint 

a  friend  in  n  ibis  little  girl  evidently  knows  her  friend  all  tile  way  through. 

Years  ago  we  were  fold  that  a  white  cow  would  always  give  whi 

suited  me  with  that  there  would  be  no  color  in  her  milk.  In  fact,  we  once  saw  a  whi 

ed  them  under  !l  V0l-V  l°\v  price  because  of  this  supposed  quality.  The  buyer  was  a 
.  knew  that  the  cow  contained  some  Jersey  blood.  He  took  a  chance  „n  i 

later  in  early  when  it  was  at  a  low  figure,  and  he  had  his  inning  when,  at  the  first 

(if  seeing  five  cream  trom  the  white  cow  gave  butter  the  color  of  pure  gold.  You 
Tlu'  prediction  *l‘om  fhe  color  of  a  cow  what  there  is  inside  of  her. 

raiser  could  not  successfully  My  greatest  problem  at  this  writing  is  to  know 
ry-house  on  a  town  lot.  to  whom  to  sell  two  of  the  four  at  my  own  price,  so 

f  (lie  two  gobblers  took  cold,  many  are  the  requests.  While  showing  the  "ehil- 
■eful  nursing  went  to  turkey  dron"  to  some  friends  last  evening  1  heard  of  two 
ill  had  the  one  gobbler  and  farmers,  one  of  whom  hatched  5S  and  raised  one: 
driller  is  shown  on  the  first  the  other  had  off,  raised  four.  turkey  woman. 
same  food  as  the  24  White  Pennsylvania. 
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Market  -  News  an  a  Prices 


Review  of  New  York  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

From  the  time  cold  weather  prevails 
until  after  the  holidays  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  dealers  do  not  usually  look  for  much 
activity  in  tnan,\  lines  of  produce.  1'rioe 
changes  are  not  usually  very  rapid  on 
the  more  staple  commodities  during  this 
period,  us  such  products  as  tipples,  pota¬ 
toes,  onions,  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes 
:tr<  mostly  taken  from  storage  houses, 
and  shippers  can  regulate  the  supply  to 
meet  the  demand  much  better  than  in 
harvesting  time.  The  usual  seasonal 
dullness  prevailed  on  apples,  the  demand 
being  limited,  with  prices  for  the  week 
ending  December  IS  holding  about  steady, 
best  B.  I.  (Ireeniugs  AlP.4-ineh  selling 
chiefly  at  from  .$4  to  $4.25  a  barrel, 
occasionally  higher  for  a  fancy  pack. 
Potatoes  also  showed  very  little  change, 
although  the  tone  of  the  market  was 
perhaps  a  little  firmer,  and  values  on 
Long  Island  Green  Mountains  increased 
about  25c  per  ISO  lbs.  during  the  week, 
most  offerings  from  other  States  holding 
about  steady.  Bermuda  potatoes  were 
received  to  the  equivalent  of  about  four 
carloads.  Maine  is  supplying  about  one- 
third  of  the  New  York  receipts.  New 
York  State  and  Long  Island  furnishing 
the  majority  of  the  remainder,  the  total 
shipments  received  for  the  week  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  275  carloads.  Trading  in 
sweet  potatoes  lias  been  dull,  with  con¬ 
siderable  inferior  stock  arriving  from 
Virginia.  New  Jersey  shippers  Supplied 
about  one-half  of  the  approximately  100 
carloads  which  were  received  during  the 
week,  the  best  selling  at  $1  to  $1-25  per 
bushel  hamper.  The  final  December  esti¬ 
mate  for  this  crop,  as  reported  by  the 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Keonomics.  is  100.534,000  bushels,  or 
1 1.000.000  bushels  more  than  the  1021 
estimate.  Large  quantities  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  reported  to  have  been  stored 
this  year,  due  to  the  large  crop  and  low 
prices  at  harvesting  time.  The  onion 
market  showed  a  little  weakness,  and 
1  trices  dropped  from  10  to  25c  per  100- 
lb.  sack,  due  to  some  accumulations  of 
medium  and  poor  grades  of  onions,  Cab- 
bage  held  steady  through  fhe  week.  Beets 
and  carrots  have  been  selling  well,  with 
the  market  showing  some  improvement. 
New  York  State  carrots  bringing  as 
high  as  .$1.75  per  100-lb.  bag.  The 
demand  for  celery  Mas  a  moderate  one, 
but  the  market  was  steady.  Good  cauli¬ 
flower  was  wanted,  and  large  crates  of 
Long  Island  cauliflower  brought  $4.25  to 
$5  a  crate.  Florida  is  supplying  most  of 
the  lettuce,  over  100  carloads  arriving 
from  that  State  for  the  New  York  trade 
last  week.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little 
Baltimore  spinach  available,  but  offerings 
from  Virginia  met  the  wants  of  the  best 
trade,  nearby  spinach  being  scarce  and 
generally  inferior  in  quality. 

Pon.TRY  AND  EGGS 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  were  not  quite 
as  heavy  last  week,  and  with  cold  weather 
prevailing  in  the  West,  which  lessened 
the  chances  for  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  supply,  they  became  firmer,  some 
small  gains  even  being  made.  Any  mate¬ 
rial  increase  in  the  offerings,  however, 
would  likely  cause  a  decline.  The  move¬ 
ment  from  cold  storage  has  been  fairly 
large,  over  00,000  cases  having  been 
withdrawn  from  December  12  to  IS.  in¬ 
clusive,  leasing  450,551  cases,  or  about 
52.000  cases  in  New  York  in  storage  in 
excess  >*f  last  year's  holdings  on  the  same 
dale,  according  to  Government  reports. 
There  has  been  a  little  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  fresh  eggs,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  good  for  the  large  fancy 
eggs,  and  there  has  been  little  difficulty 
in  cleaning  up  desirable  stock.  However, 
many  receipts  of  large  eggs  contained 
more  or  less  small  and  medium  qualities, 
and  these  had  little  outlet  above  (55c  a 
dozen. 

Receipts  of  live  chickens  were  liberal, 
but  the  demand  was  good  and  prices  were 
well  sustained  on  best  stock.  Choice 
fowl  also  sold  well.  Ducks  and  geese 
were  in  beter  demand  than  usual,  due  to 
the  Christmas  trade,  express  ducks  selling 
up  to  24o  and  geese  25c  a  pound.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  and  considerable  quantities 
were  put  into  storage  for  the  future  mar¬ 
ket.  Large  size  fowl  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  A  few  capons  have  been  coming 
in,  the  few  nearby  bringing  50  to  57c  a 
pound  for  8  to  O-lb.  size,  western  stock 
selling  at  50c  or  under.  Ducks  and  geese 
sold  on  a  stronger  market,  best  dry- 
nicked  Maryland  stock  selling  at  25  to 
30c  a  pound. 

11  AY  AND  STBAW 

But  little  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  hay  market.  Receipts  have  been  a 
little  light,  but  buyers  during  the  holiday 
season  seem  to  buy  on  the  hand-to-mouth 
plan,  and  the  demand  has  been  light, 
with  prices  holding  about  steady.  Rye 
straw  was  also  steady.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDll  t)TI  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  ISe ;  boneless  roasts,  lb, 
si  to  20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb.  s.  ■  o  1 4* - :  por- 
♦■evbouse  steak.  lh..  25c;  round  steak,  lb.. 
20r ;  lamb  chops,  lb..  30  t  *  *  35c;  mutton, 


lb.,  10  to  25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  18c;  sliced  ham.  lh..  30  o  35c ;  sliced 
bacon,  lh..  30c:  pork  chops,  lh.,  30c:  pork 
loin,  lb..  30c;  pork  steak,  lb..  35c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb..  35c;  veal  loaf,  lb,,  35c;  rab¬ 
bits.  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb..  30c;  pigs,  six 
weeks  old.  each,  $5. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  15c:  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lh..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  34c; 

ducks,  lit..  36c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c. 

Rggs.  extra,  white  and  brown.  00c; 
pullet  eggs.  48c;  duck  eggs,  tiac;  milk, 
qt..  Do ;  buttCr-milk.  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt..  5c;  cream,  qt.,  75 <• ;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb..  55c;  best  dairy,  lb.,  .>2c; 
cheese,  t-rcarn.  lb.,  .‘lie;  skim  cheese,  lb., 
7c:  collage  cheese,  roll.  5c;  pimento 
cheese,  roll.  10c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.2.i :  beets,  bn.,  $1.2.) ; 
beaus,  lb..  8c;  celery,  bunch,  10c;  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lb..  2c:  carrots,  bu.,  $1  ; 
greens,  peck.  15c;  lettuce,  head.  7c; 
onions.  Ini..  $1.25;  green,  bunch,  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu..  $1:  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25; 
pumpkins,  each,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  peck, 
15c:  shdl  beans.  10c:  turnips,  bu.,  80c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lh..  10c;  bread.  17-oz. 
loaf,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2; 
clover  honey,  card.  22c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50;  cran¬ 
berries,  qt..  16c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb..  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lb., 
10c ;  veal.  lb..  15c;  mutton,  lb..  IS  to  20c; 
lamb,  1b-,  20  to  30c;  beef,  lb..  6  to  7c. 

Live  Poultry — Dinks,  lb..  20  to  Joe; 
chickens,  lh..  22  to  26c;  fowls,  lb..  22  to 
2tlc ;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each. 
75c;  turkeys,  lb..  65  to  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to 
J5c;  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  4(tc ;  fowls,  lb.. 
3ft  o  35c:  geese,  lb..  ->0c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
80  to  Doe:  rabbits,  lb..  40e. 

Rutter,  lb..  45  to  55c;  eggs.  65  to  70c; 
duel;  eggs.  75c;  Italian  cheese,  40  to  oOc ; 
honey,  qt..  75c;  cap.  2oe. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2;  hickorynuts. 
bu„  $2.50  to  $3;  beans,  bn.,  $3, .25:  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  40 
to  75c:  endive,  doz.  beads,  50c;  garlic,  lb., 
15c;  lettuce,  leaf,  box.  $2;  Boston,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  onions,  'green,  doz.  bunches. 
25c:  dry.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.. 
05  to  s5c;  parsnips.  bu„  $1;  romaine. 
doz.  heads,  40  to  65c:  radishes,  doz. 
hunches,  50c ;  rutabagas,  bu..  DOc  to  $1  : 
turnips,  hit..  $1  to  $1.2.i:  Hubbard 
squash,  each.  10  to  20c;  lb..  2  to  244<*. 

Hay.  No.  1,  ton.  $20  to  $22:  No.  2, 
$17;  No.  3.  $14;  Timothy,  ton.  $20; 
straw,  ton,  $10  to  $18. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  bu.,  60c;  corn, 
bn.,  05c ;  buckwheat,  bu..  $2. 

ROCHESTER  PURI.Ii  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lh..  12  to  16c: 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12c;  hindquar¬ 
ters,  lb..  12  to  iSc;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  12  to  14c;  heavy,  lh.,  D  to  10c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  24  to  20c:  yearling  lambs,  lb.. 
12  to  14c:  mutton.  li>..  10  to  12e:  veal. 
Jb..  IS  to  20e. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  light,  lb.,  is  to 
21c;  heavy,  lb.,  20  to  22c:  fowls,  lb.,  18 
to  23c :  old  roosters,  lb..  13  to  loe; 
guinea  fowls,  each.  30  to  40c;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  50c:  pigeons,  each,  15  to  ISc : 
ducks,  lb..  2D  to  22c  ;  geese,  lh..  IN  to  21c. 

Butter,  crock,  lb.,  42  to  45c;  eggs.  70 

to  SOc.  . .  „  . 

Apples,  best.  bu..  $1  to  $Lo0;  seconds, 
1>U..  50  to  75c;  apples,  bid..  $4  to  $6; 
beets.  14-qt.  basket.  35  to  45c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  25  to  26c;  cabbage,  red.  doz. 
beads.  65  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz..  35  to 
50c;  ton.  $D  to  $11;  carrots,  hu..  60  to 
75c;  ton.  $12  to  $15;  celery,  do*,  bunches. 
HO  to  75c;  Hnhbnrd  squash, Jb..  3  to  5c; 
lettuce,  doz.  beads.  40  to  50c:  Boston, 
doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  dry. 
bu..  75  to  00c:  parsley,  doz.  Jam-  lies,  25 
to  30c:  potatoes,  bu..  50  to  65c;  seconds, 
bu..  45  to  55c;  parsnips,  basket.  40  to 
50c;  lui..  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  hu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu..  75c  jo  $1  :  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c;  water¬ 
cress.  doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  red 
marrow.  $7 ;  white  marrow.  $6  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $8;  white  kidney.  $7:  pea,  medium, 
yellow  eye.  imperials.  $6. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1.  lie;  No.  2.  10c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  11c;  No.  2.  10c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.  6c:  hoi”-ehides.  eacji. 
$2  to  $3:  sheepskins,  each.  75e  to  $1.75; 
calf,  No.  1.  15c;  No.  2.  14c;  wool,  fleece, 
fb.,  32  to  34c  ;  unwashed,  medium,  30  to 
32c:  fine,  35  to  38c. 

Wheat,  hu..  $1.25  to  $1.28;  corn, 
shelled,  D4  to  05c;  oats.  56c;  rye.  95c 
to  $1. 

Timothy  hay.  ton,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  off  a  cent,  eggs  arc  low  for 
the  lime  of  the1  year,  but  potatoes  are 
firm.  The  severe  weather  of  late  has 
changed  the  market  outlook.  A  moderate 
supply  of  green  stuff  keeps  it  all  pretty 
strong. 

RUTTER  —  C  1 1 EE  SB — EGGS 

Butter,  quiet;  creamery,  52  to  59c; 
dairy.  15  to  55c;  crocks.  41  to  55c;  com¬ 
mon,  32  to  35c  Cheese,  steady;  daisies, 

flats,  longhorns.  to  28c;  lim burger, 

29  to  32c.  Kggs.  c;is)  ;  hennery.  55  to 


62c;  State  and  Western  candled,  50  to 
57c;  storage,  31  to  40c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  firm;  turkey,  53  to 
5Sc ;  fowl.  24  to  30c  ;  broilers,  34  to  42c; 
chickens.  22  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
23c;  ducks.  30  to  32c;  geese.  26  to  30c. 
Live  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  46  lo  50c; 
fowls.  17  to  25c:  springers,  17  to  22c; 
old  roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  26c; 
geese.  22  to  24  c. 

APPLES — POT ATOES 

Apples,  unsteady;  McIntosh.  Wealthy. 
Jonathan,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  other  named 
sorts,  $1.25  to  $1.50,  except  Baldwin; 
Greening,  75c  to  $1  ;  seconds.  75  to  85c. 
Rota  toes,  firm;  home-grown,  hu..  50  to 
75c ;  seconds.  40  to  60c;  sweets.  Dela¬ 
ware,  hamper.  80  to  OOc;  Southern,  bbl., 
$1.40  to  $1.60. 

MELONS  AM)  BERRIES 

California  grapes,  steady;  Tokays,  box, 
$3  to  $3.5(1;  Malagas,  keg,  $7  to  $9.50. 
Cranberries,  50-lb.  box,  $7  to  $7.50. 
Strawberries.  Florida,  qt..  85c  to  $1. 

REA  X  S — O  N  ION  S 

Beans,  dull;  white  kidney,  ewt..  $9  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  red  kidney,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  pea  and  medium.  $7  to  $7.50. 
Onions,  higher;  yellow,  ewt.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
libenezers.  bn,.  $1.75  to  $2;  Spanish, 
small  orate.  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet  ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  30c;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  65c;  cabbage,  100  heads.  $2.75 
lo  $4.25;  cauliflower,  California,  crate. 
S5  lo  $5,25;  celery,  bunch.  50  to  65c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3;  endive,  1b..  IS 
to  25c;  lettuce.  Florida  crate.  $2.56  to 
$2.75;  oyster  plant,  doz.  hunches.  90e  to 
$1  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  55  to  50c; 
parsnips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pumpkins, 
bu..  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to  $1.35*; 
squash,  ewt.,  $2  to  $3;  tomatoes.  10-lb. 
basket,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  turnips,  bu., 
white,  $1  to  $1.25:  yellow.  50  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Iloney,  easy;  white  comb.  20  to  25c; 
dark.  10  to  18c.  Maple  products,  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Peed 

Hay.  quid;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to 
$22;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20;  straw.  $10 
to  $12:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $29; 
middlings,  $29 ;  red-dog.  $33.50j  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $19.75;  oilmeal.  $53.50;  hom¬ 
iny.  $36;  gluten.  $44.25;  oat  feed.  $18; 
rye  middlings,  $28  50.  .1.  w.  c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  21,  1922 
MILK 

Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  price  for  December  Class 
1  fluid  milk.  3  per  cent,  in  201-210-mile 
zone.  $3.37  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2.  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.  $2.90. 


Butter 


Creamcrv,  fancV.  11). 

,55  Li 

(<t 

.56 

Good  to  choice... 

.50 

(u 

.54 

Lower  grades  .  .  .  . 

.40 

ft 

.43 

Dairy,  best  . 

,.T{ 

ft 

.54 

Common  to  good.. 

.40 

(ft 

.50 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

(n 

.♦  »•) 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  specials 

.28 

(ft 

.28  4  j 

Average  run  . 

.27 

(ft 

.2746 

Skims  . 

.20 

(ft 

.2144 

But 

;s 

White,  ch.  to  fey.. 

.72 

(a 

.  i  it 

Medium  to  good.. 

.61 

(a 

.68 

Mix'd  col's,  n'hv.  b'st 

.66 

(ft 

.67 

Fair  to  good . 

.50 

(ft 

.(52 

Gathered,  best  . 

.(53 

ft 

.64 

Common  to  good.. 

.33 

(ft 

.35 

Storage  . . . 

.25 

ft 

.33 

Pressed 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.35 

ft 

.58 

Common  to  good.. 

.*{5 

(a 

.50 

Chickens,  choice,  lb. 

.34 

(ft 

.36 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

ft 

.32 

Fowls  . 

.17 

ft 

.31 

Capons,  best  . 

ft 

t3(> 

Fair  to  good . 

.40 

(ft 

.48 

Boosters  . 

.16 

(ft 

.20 

Ducks  . 

.26 

ft 

.31 

Geese  . 

.26 

ft 

•  ».) 

Guineas,  pair . 

1.00 

(it 

1.00 

Squabs,  white,  doz.. 

4.50 

( ii 

1 1 .00 

Dark  . 

2  5(  > 

(ft 

4.00 

KEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  .  .  . 

9.75 

(ft 

10.50 

Bed  kidnev  . 

8.00 

ft 

8.25 

While  kidney . 

10.25 

ft 

1 1 .25 

Yellow  eve  . 

8.00 

(ft< 

8  25 

Black  untie  soup... 

(i  50 

(<i 

700 

ERU 

ITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.73 

(a 

2.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

2.75 

ft 

5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

2  25 

ft 

3.25 

Greening  . 

3.00 

ft 

5.50 

N.  W.  Greening.. 

2  50 

ft 

4.25 

King  . 

2.75 

(ft 

4  50 

McIntosh  . 

4.(10 

ft 

7.00 

Bnsset  . 

2.00 

(ft 

3.00 

Snow  . . . 

2.50 

ft 

6.00 

Twenty  <  lunoe.  .  .  . 

2.50 

(ft 

4  5ft 

Wealth  v  . 

2.50 

(ft 

4  25 

Winesnp  . 

2.1  M) 

(ft 

4  50 

York  . 

3.50 

ft 

4  25 

Pears,  Kiefl'er.  bbl.  . 

1 .25 

ft 

2.50 

Cranberries,  bid. .  .  . 

8  OO 

ft 

14.00 

Knmqnats.  qt . 

.10 

.15 

Strawberries,  qt.  ... 

♦7  3 

(ir 

1.00 

Vegetables 


Beefs,  100  bunches.  . 

3.00 

ft 

4.50 

Carrots,  100  lb.s.... 

1 .50 

ft> 

1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

18.00 

(ft 

20.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 

4.50 

ft 

7.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.50 

(ft 

6.00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

1.25 

0 

2.75 

Peppers,  bn . 

Radishes.  100  b’ches 

1.50 

(ft 

5.00 

4.00 

0 

5.50 

Spinach,  hu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

.  (O 

ft 

1.00 

2. (to 

(ft 

2.50 

Si  ring  beans,  bu  .... 

1.50 

(a 

6.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl.... 

4.50 

ft 

12.00 

t'h’rv  A-  K seal'd,  bbl. 

2.50 

(n 

4.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

.15 

ft 

.23 

(Vlorv,  large  orate.. 

4.00 

(a 

6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-till  crate 

2.00 

ft 

3.25 

Hoi  house,  lh . 

.20 

(ft 

.35 

Turnips-,  ldd . 

1 .25 

0 

1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

H.00 

ft 

7.50 

Kale,  bbi . 

Watercress.  100  bchs. 

.50 

ft 

1 .50 

2.50 

POTATOES 

Jersev.  150  lbs . 

.85 

ft 

2.00 

Long  Island.  180  lbs. 

2.75 

(ft 

3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  .60 

GRAIN 

ft 

1.50 

Cash  quotations  at 

New 

York  : 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red... 

.  .  Ji'l ..  »S 

No.  1.  Northern . . 

..... 

..  1.50 

No.  2.  Durum.... 

..  1.24 

Corn.  No.  2.  vellow. 

...... 

..  .93 

(tats.  No.  2,  white.. 

.  .  .37 

i  i  r? 

Ik  \  <*  . . 

Barley  . 

.  .  .85 

Buckwheat,  ewt.  . .  . 

$2.00 

to  2.65 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

1  la v.  No.  1.  Timofhv _  25.00  ft  26.00 

No  2  .  22.00  (ft  24.00 

No.  3  .  19.00  (ft  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  19.00  (ft  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00  ft  25.00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk— 


Grade  A.  buttled,  qt .  .  .  . 

.  . 

.1!) 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt  .  .  .  . 

.16 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt.... 

.10 

Grade  B.  loose,  qt . 

.12 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Butermilk.  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy.  44  pt .  .  .  . 

*>•> 
.. ). 

Butter,  best  . 

.  .  .60 

(II  .62 

Cheese  . 

...» 

.  .  .•>  — 

(ii  .37 

Fggs — Best,  doz . 

.  .  .80 

(a  .90 

Gathered  . 

ft'  .75 

Fowls  . . 

.  .  .33 

ft  .40 

Chickens,  lb . 

. .  .10 

(ii  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .60 

(it  .65 

Potatoes.  Hi . 

.  .  .02 

ft  .03 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .  .05 

ft  .10 

Lettuce,  head  . 

..  .10 

ft  .15 

Cabbage,  head  . 

..  .10 

ft  .18 

Countrywide  Produce 

Situation 

FREIGHT  TAKES  OXE-TII1KD 

- THE 

HINT 

FOR  remote  producers — eastern  ap¬ 
ples  HOLDING  THEIR  OWN — WHO  BUYS 

$3  STRAW  BERIMES  Y - POTATOES  15  CENTS 

PER  BUSHEL-  CABBAGE  JUMPS. 

Difference  in  freight  charge  is  a  great 
item  in  relative  prospeiity  of  various 
kinds  of  producers.  The  percent  of  the 
wholesale  price  taken  for  freight  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  varies  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  12  per  cent  for  Fasten;  ap¬ 
ples,  grapes  and  berries  to  over  50  per 
ceil i  for  California  fruit  and  vegetables, 
including  ice. 

On  the  average  about  one-third  of  the 
price  of  produce  the  country  over  goes  for 
freight.  Miscellaneous  and  selling  costs 
arc  nearly  eight  per  cent,  and  the  shipper 
(not  necessarily  the  grower  I  geis  about 
60  per  cent.  Highest  per  ceut  for  the 
shipper  are  in  the  Fa  stern  apples,  grapes, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  lowest 
on  bulky  Southern  a  ml  Far  Western 
truck  crops  requiring  ice,  like  cabbage, 
spium-h  anil  lettuce.  These  statements 
are  based  on  Government  examination  of 
about  10.000  carloads  sold  in  principal 
Eastern  cities  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
shipper's  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price 
would  i h*  much  less;  the  retailer  adds 
about  25  per  cent  to  what  he  pays  for 
the  goods;  more  than  that  for  quickly 
perishable  stuff,  and  less  for  apples  and 
potatoes. 

HANDLING  THE  HANDICAP 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  great 
handicap  for  remote  shippers,  and  also 
Ihe  fad  that  some  distant  shipments,  like 
those  of  Florida  oranges  and  California 
grapes,  continue  to  net  their  shippers 
over  65  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price, 
been  list*  they  sold  liigb  and  did  not  need 
ice.  Texas  onions  and  Western  prunes 
also  did  well  in  returning  a  fairly  high 
per  cent  of  the  (trice.  The  aid  of  strong 
shipping  associations  helped  swell  the 
net  returns  of  some  of  the  producers.  The 
hint  is  plain  for  remote  producer-:  in 
these  days  of  high  cost  of  marketing; 
raise  things  i In* |  will  have  best  chance  in 
competition  in  distant  markets. 

WHO  BUYS  $3  BERRIES V 
Freight  charges,  or  even  express  rates, 
do  not  bother  the  growers  of  early  Win¬ 
ter  strawberries,  which  have  been  selling 
at  $2.50  to  S3  per  quart  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  It  is  well  known  that  th« 
earliest  and  liiglicsi  priced  vegetables  and 
fruits  from  the  South,  as  well  as  mos  of 
the  Northern  hothouse  products,  are  sold 
in  the  great  cities.  F.arliest  and  highest 
(Continued  on  1’age  1514) 
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ihezmie  of  flit’  involved  teeth.  Strange 
fis  ir  may  seetn.  This  pressq re  on  certain 
fingers,  or  on  certain  parts  of  the  head, 
will  relieve  toothache,  unless,  of  course, 
i he  tooth  is  badly  inflamed  or  an  ulcer 
has  been  formed.  It  seems  that  many 
cases  of  toothache  result  from  nerve 
troubles,  the  teeth  themselves  being  en¬ 
tirely  sound,  and  tbits  form  of  p&in  is 
often  relieved  by  pressure. 

Fur  example,  with  some  aching  teeth 
relief  can  be  secured  by  tightly  squeezing 
the  cheek  immediately  over  the  aching 
tooth.  Another  plan  is  to  grasp  the  gums 
over  the  root  of  th'*  tooth  with  the  index 
linger  and  thumb,  and  press  firmly  for 
about  five  minutes.  In  many  cases  this 
simple  plan  will  actually  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferer.  Dr.  Ryan  relates  many  cases 
where  pressure  of  the  gums  or  pressure 
of  the  fingers  has  relieved  this  pain.  He 
says  that  mothers  of  small  children  can 
oft^n  U86  this  met  hoc]  as  a.  safe*  and  cer- 
tain  means  for  obtaining  relief.  They 
simply  grasp  the  roots  of  the  achiug 
tooth  between  thumb  and  finger  and 
press  on  firmly  for  abour  fivp  minutes. 
Dr.  Ryan  tells  of  one  case  where  at  a 
dinner  party  a  woman  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  an  upper  tooth.  A  den¬ 
tist  who  was  present  told  her  to  squeeze 
firmly  the  joint  of  her  second  or  middie 
finger.  The  woman  was  ar  first  offended 
and  thought  the  dentist  was  making  fun 
of  her.  and  there  was  no  fun  about  an 
aching  tooth.  The  dentist,  however, 
finally  convinced  her  that  he  was  serious, 
and  after  a  very  few  minutes  of  pressure 
on  this  fiuger  the  woman  was  entirely 
relieved. 

In  another  case  a  traveling  man  came 
with  a  tooth  which  had  been  extremely 
painful  for  a  long  time.  An  examination 
showed  that  the  tooth  was  apparently 
sound  in  every  way.  The  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  took  a  metal  comb  and  “searched" 
the  patient's  fingers  with  it.  He  scratched 
and  rubbed  and  pressed  them  all  over. 


the  Market 


Taut  V. 

Local  Co-operation. — Some  of  the* 
chief  objections  to  the  co-operative  the¬ 
ory  of  marketing  as  applied  to  local  mar¬ 
kets,  even  if  we  eliminate  unwholesome 
antagonism  to  dealers  and  the  buying 
public,  are,  it  would  bring  the  skill  and 
quality  of  product  of  the  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  to  the  dead  level  of  average  co¬ 
operative  inspection  requirements.  The 
chief  advantage  of  home-grown  products 
in  many  lines  is  absolute  freshness,  To 
pool  them  for  distribution  at  co-operative 
headquarters  would  give  them  little  ad¬ 
vantage  over  distant  carlo t  shipments.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  such  co-operative 
distribution  centers  could  survive  in  com¬ 
petition  with  established  and  experienced 
produce  concerns.  At  best  it  seems  to  me 
if  such  project  could  be  made  to  work  it 
could  command  the  patronage  of  only  the 
mediocre  and  unskilled.  Whatever  may 
be  done  in  this  line,  it  is  simply  idle 
dreaming,  that  it  can  be  made  an  ef¬ 
fective  retail  agency  in  any  form  what¬ 
ever.  Retailing  the  enormous  quantity 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  is  far  too  vast 
and  intricate  a  problem  to  be  met  in  any 
such  crude  fashion.  That  must  mainly 
go  hand  in  baud  with  the  retailing  of 
other  allied  household  requirements,  like 
meats  and  groceries,  so  that  a  jobbing 
business  is  the  smallest  proposition  that 
such  a  co-operative  selling  agency  could 
logically  con  t  e  tn  pi  a  t  e . 

Farmers’  Markets. — Farmers’  mar¬ 
kets.  such  as  are  reported  from  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  which  are  so  numerous  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  Harrisburg,  Lancaster's  big 


success  of  such  an  enterprise  is  as  adverse 
as  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the 
whole  country.  • 

Department  Market. — Recently,  too, 
there  has  grown  tip  here  in  Miami  a 
disposition  of  trade  which  I  consider  a 
close  second  to  the  farmers’  market  as  an 
economical  vehicle  of  retail  trade.  That 
is  what  might  he  called  a  department 
market,  under  private  or  corporate  con¬ 
trol.  If  the  system  spreads  elsewhere  as 
it  has  here  it  bids  fair  to  greatly  reduce 
the  numerous  small  and  inefficient  cor¬ 
ner  groceries.  This  system  embraces  a 
complete  departmental  provision  market 
in  one  large  establishment.  Usually  it 
embraces  four  departments:  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  groceries,  meats  and  deli¬ 
catessen:  that  is.  prepared  foods.  These 
departments  are  usually  under  separate 
management.  iWhen  a  grower  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  a  place  like  that, 
even  if  in  just  some  particular  line,  he 
finds  it  worth  while.  Were  it  possible  to 
organize  the  bulk  of  the  retail  trade  of  a 
large  city  on  this  plan,  it  is  plain  that  a 
farmers’  depot  of  supplies,  to  furnish 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  daily  to  these 
concerns,  would  be  altogether  logical. 

Commission  Merchants. — As  is  well 
known,  the  commission  merchants  as  a 
class  have  had  their  full  share  of  abuse. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
their  methods,  and  for  a  long  time  de¬ 
spaired  of  satisfactory  results.  I  could 
write  a  good-sized  article  on  this  phase 
of  marketing  alone;  suffice  to  say  that  I 
finally  discovered  that  causes  for  dissat¬ 
isfaction  were  fairly  well  balanced  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  trade  in  that  line,  and 
that  when  I  finally  did  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  entirely  satisfactory  relations  it 
was  on  the  same  basis  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  good-will  that  I  have  found 
to  be  the  essentials  of  success  in  local 
trade.  In  "A  Night  Oil  the  Market”  the 
suggestion  is  advanced  that  good  roads 
and  the  use  of  autos  and  trucks  are  a 
major  cause  of  glutted,  unsatisfactory 
markets.  Thar  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  that  proposition.  For  instance.  ,t 
young  man  ermtem plating  a  career  as 
market  gardener  or  fruit  grower  for  local 
market  on  that  outlook  might  conclude 
there  is  no  hope;  on  the  contrary.  I  think 
there  are  few  business  prospects  more 
bright  fur  the  young  mao  of  limited 
means,  who  likes  to  work  ou  his  own 
initiative,  provided  he  is  well  grounded 
iti  self-discipline.  That  really  is  the 
touchstone  of  success  in  rural  lines. 
Many  a  man  longs  to  be  his  own  “boss” 
who  has  ii"  idea  whatever  what  “boss¬ 
ing”  himself  means;  and  rural  enter¬ 
prises,  to  be  a  success,  all  need  stern 
“bossing."  Hints  are  not  the  normal 
condition  of  any  market.  They  tend  to 
correct  themselves.  True,  the  grower 
can’t  help  feeling'*  “blue”  when  he  sees 
fine  produce  from  which  he  had  expected 
good  profits  go  at  a  sacrifice:  still  he 
usually  get*!  through  such  depressions 
without  net  loss.  Moreover,  the  wide¬ 
awake  grower  can  do  much  to  avoid 
gluts  of  long  duration  for  his  main  lines. 
The  local  grower  has  always  had  the 
advantage  of  the  distant  shipper,  and 
with  increased  freight  rates  that  advan¬ 
tage  has  greatly  increased.  Also,  on  the 
whole,  the  auto  truck  is  a  vast  gain  to 
the  grower.  The  value  of  co-operation  to 
certain  degrees  and  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  cannot  be  denied,  though 
personally  I  have  never  felt  the  need  of 
ii.  My  contention  here  is.  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  local  marketing  are  such  that 
they  can  be  far  more  successfully  met  by 
enlightened  individual  effort  than  they 
can  ever  be  with  the  hampering  influences 
necessary  to  co-operative  effort.  For  dis¬ 
tant  markets,  co-operative  effort  is  well 
nigh  essential,  hut  under  all  circum- 
atanees  the  principle  of  good-will  should 
lie  retained.  G.  II.  Powell,  now  deceased, 
but  who  was  for  years  the  leading  spirit 
"f  the  eminently  successful  California 
Citrus  Exchange,  struck  the  keynote  of 
successful  marketing,  whether  corporate 
or  individual,  when  he  said  in  effect:  “If 
this  organization  is  to  be  successful,  it 
must  so  order  its  affairs  that  it  will  not 
only  benefit  Its  members  but  also  the 
public  that  it  serves.” 

Floridp.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 


The  Boys’  Pony 

Mr.  Frank  Eggersdorf  of  Schuyler  Co.. 
N.  \..  sends  us  the  picture  of  the  pony 
and  the  boys.  lie  says  these  three  boy’s 
saved  up  their  pennies  and  bought  a  colt. 
They  kept  it  about  six  months,  got  it  in 
good  shape,  and  then  traded  for  the 
pony.  Now  they  are  content  to  stay  on 
the  farm.  There  is  a  whole  sermon  in 
this  picture  and  the  brief  statement.  The 
way  to  make  a  boy  like  the  farm  is  tu 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  regular  part  of 
it  and  that  it  means  something  to  him. 
We  have  always  been  sorry  to  see  rhe 
pou v  pass  oil  the  stage.  He  was  driven 
away  by  the  car  and  the  bicycle,  bur  there 
never  was  anything  Ibat  could  quite  take 
tlie  place  of  a  pony  in  a  child's  affections. 
We  had  a  pony  at  Hope  Farm  that  “grew 
up”  with  our  children  from  a  small  colt. 
When  he  died  there  was  genuine  sorrow. 


Books  on  the  Care  of  the  Sick 

Last  Summer  I  stopped  with  a  large 
family  living  in  an  isolated  place  in  the 
Adirondack*.  They  told  me  the  nearest 
doctor  is  13  miles  away,  t  >n  inquiring 
how  they  got  along  without  medical  aid. 
they  pointed  to  various  weeds  growing 
about  the  place,  each  of  which  held  a 
cure  for  them.  On  a  chair  in  their  sit¬ 
ting  room  was  a  Bible  and  a  catalogue 
from  a  large  mail  order  house.  They  evi¬ 
dently  could  read,  for  both  were  well 
thumbed.  This  suggested  to  me  there 
must  be  some  family  physician  book  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulating  jituoung  country 
people  which  would  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  othet*  books.  If  you  could 
suggest  one  I  would  gladly  send  it  to 
them.  r.  o. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

The  wholly  satisfactory  hook  for  leone 
reading  upon  the  cure  of  the  sick  hasn’t 
yet  been  published,  largely  because  in  no 
other  branch  of  knowledge  is  a  little 
learning  a  more  dangerous  thing.  If  dis¬ 
ease  always  followed  established  rules, 
and  symptoms  were  constant  and  invaria¬ 
ble.  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  tiling,  but.  with 
variations  in  symptoms  fully  as  frequent 
as  the  rule,  and  with  the  erratic  manifes¬ 
tations  which  disease  delights  in  dis¬ 
playing.  the  observation  and  training  of 
Lhc  skilled  physician  is  often  put  to  the 
severest  test.  It  ma\  seem  hardly  po> 
sible  that  so  mild  a  disease  as  chicken- 
pox  and  one  so  malignant  as  smallpox 
may  become  are  not  infrequently  so  sim¬ 
ilar  in  their  outward  sigus  as  to  almost 
defy  the  physician  of  experience  to  dis- 
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neighbor,  and  in  Baltimore,  Harrisburg’s 
still  bigger  neighbor,  are  without  doubt 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  vehicles 
of  distribution  of  farm  products  yet  de¬ 
vised.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
they  are  an  institution  rooted  in  the 
practices  and  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  started  and  made  to 
thrive  under  modern  condition*.  That  is 
a  mistake,  It  is  a  fact  that  a  farmers’ 
market,  first  introduced  t<»  auy  city,  is  a 
tender  plant,  and  will  be  sure  to  meet 
blight  jug  tendencies  of  opposition  from 
established  dealers  and  retailers.  Still, 
they  can  be  successfully  introduced,  as 
has  been  proved  here  in  Miami.  Though 
I  have  not  found  it  personally  useful.  I 
have  watched  this  market  develop  with 
much  sympathetic  interest.  It  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  efforts  of  the  women’s 
club  several  years  ago.  For  a  year  or 
more  it  was  a  good  deal  of  a  joke,  but  it 
has  grown  so  steadily  in  importance  that 
it*  future  is  secure,  and  that  in  a  city 
where  every  natural  condition  fin*  the 
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i i aguish  between  them.  This  is  the  case, 
however,  as  physicians  who  have  seen 
much  of  the  mild  type  of  smallpox  so 
prevalent  in  recent  years  will  testify, 
and  if  the  trained  physician  can  be  easily 
puzzled,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  lav- 
man  V 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
■write  a  book  that  will  help  the  family  out 
of  reach  of  a  physician,  or  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  a  physician  in  an  emergency. 
These  attempts,  owing  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  task,  have  been  only  par¬ 
tially  successful,  but  of  those  known  to 
the  writer,  th"  following  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  of  value  : 

"The  American  Red  Cross  Text  Book- 
on  Heme  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.” 
1  his  book  maj  easily  he  procured  through 
any  book  store  or  local  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  is  published  in  paper  covers, 
and  while  the  price  is  not  given,  it  should 
be  very  inexpensive.  “Accidents  and 
Emergencies.”  by  Dr.  Dulles,  and  “Home 
Nursing  and  Infant  Care”  by  Marsh,  are 
cloth-bound  bonks  of  small  size,  the  for¬ 
mer  costing  $‘1.50  and  the  latter  $1.25. 
Perhaps  the  first  of  the  last  mentioned 
books  will  make  as  good  a  home  medical 
library  a*  any.  There  may  be  better 
books  for  the  purpose  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  above  ;  I  hope  that  there  are,  but 
I  cannot  suggest  any  from  mv  present 
acquaintance  with  this  literature. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lumbago 

I  would  like  a  little  information  about 
lumbago,  and  what  it  is.  Is  there  anv 
cure  or  help  for  it  in  any  way?  I  have 
been  to  all  kinds  of  doctors  and  am  just 
the  same.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  lum¬ 
bago?  J.  D.  G. 

Montgomery,  X.  Y. 

Most  people  who  have  suffered  from  it 
will  be  willing  to  admit  that  there  either 
is  such  a  thing  as  lumbago  or  a  very 
dose  imitation  of  it.  The  term  "lum¬ 
bago'  is  hardly  more  than  a  name,  how¬ 
ever.  for  it  describes  a  symptom,  pain  in 
the  lumbar  muscles,  that  is  common  to  a 
multi* ude  of  conditions.  Ordinarily,  this 
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paiu  is  ascribed  to  rheumatism,  but  even 
"rheumatism’’  is  being  abandoned  as  an 
inaccurate  and  unscientific  name  for  a 
group  of  unrelated  disorders.  This  back¬ 
ache  may  be  due  to  chilling  of  the  body  or 
to  undue  strain  of  the  involved  muscles, 
this  acute  form  being  most  commonly 
seen  in  male  adults,  who.  of  course,  are 
most  exposed  to  such  causes.  The  more 
chronic  forms  of  backache,  also  frequent¬ 
ly  termed  lumbago,  may  be  due  to  de¬ 
formities  of  some  part  of  the  body  that 
unbalance  it  ami  throw  a  strain  upon  rhe 
muscles  of  the  hack,  such  as  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  one  log  or  a  spinal  curvature;  to 
some  disease  of  the  spine,  as  tuberculosis; 
to  direct  injury  of  the  muscles,  as  by  a 
sprain  from  jumping  or  lifting  heavy  ob¬ 
jects:  to  disease  of  some  of  the  organs 
within  the  abdomen,  the  pain  then  often 
being  what  is  called  a  “referred  pain.”  or 
pain  referred  to  some  other  part  of  the 
body  than  the  one  actually  diseased  ;  to 
chronic  infections,  as  from  septic  infe-- 
tions  ar  the  roots  of  decayed  teeth,  dis¬ 
eased  tonsils,  etc. ;  to  chronic  intoxica¬ 
tions  of  the  body  from  alcoholic  or  lead 
poisoning,  and.  finally,  to  nuerasthenia  or 
hysteria. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  simply  sav¬ 
ing  that  you  have  “lumbago’’  isn't  telling 
very  much,  bur  don't  get  the  idea  that, 
because  you  have  lumbago,  you  bate 
either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  the  above-mentioned  condi¬ 
tions:  very  likely  you  have  simply 
sprained  your  back  and  “took  cold  in  it": 
you  know  that,  according  to  popular  con¬ 
ceptions.  you  can  “take  cold”  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  body.  If  you  have  an 
obstinate  case  of  lumbago,  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  physician  to  find  the  cause 
and  remove  it.  if  possible.  This  may 
make  him  dig.  but  most  physicians  don’t 
dig  hard  enough  ;  it  is  far  easier  to  or**- 
scribe  a  little  medicine.  Tell  your  phys¬ 
ician  that  you  expect  him  to  find  our 
what  makes  your  hack  ache  and  that  y..u 
will  not  expect  the  impossible,  but  wi  1 
stay  by  him  until  lie  has  a  chance  to 
learn.  If.  after  a  reasonable  rime,  be 
has  to  admit  that  he  can't  do  it.  better 
ask  him  to  refer  you  to  someone  whom 
he  thinks  can.  m.  b,  a, 
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Reliability 

is  a  part  of  the  bargain 
when  you  buy  Kelly 
Trees.  They  are  from 
responsible  nurseries  — 

with  a  national  reputation. 
Kelly  Trees  are  a  source  of 
future,  sure  profits — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  trees. 

Write  for  FREE  1923 
Catalog,  lists  and  prices 
— also  proper  methods  for 
ordering  and  planting. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  Street  Danmlle,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 


'T'REES  planted  this  fall  form  new 
root  contacts  with  the  soil  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  start  to  grow 
with  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 
Our  hardy  fruit  trees,  grown  in  New 


England,  stand  the  winters  well.  Buy  your 
stock  from  the  original  Barnes'  Nursery, 
backed  by'  32  years  of  satisfactory  service. 


Write  for  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  etc. 


ATLOCK  FARMS  Strain  ASPARAGUS 

ZOO.OtKl  well  grown  root*.  Sio  per  M  TVi-vmi  illy  si'lrrl'  il 
seed.  35  pel  lb.  Allock  Farm*,  Bmiml  Brook.  N  J. 

BECOME  OUR  LOCAL  SALESMAN 

Selling  High  Grade  Shoes  consumer 

whole  or  part  time.  Libera!  entntuissittn  Capital 
or  experience  not  necessary.  Tanners  Shoe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  477  C  St  .  Boston.  Mass. 

ill  U/owl  for  sale,  direct  from  mamifac- 

*11  Wool  Knitting  Tarn  tiirer.at»6c,  *1.85  and $1  <SO 

a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders.  Write  for 
samples.  II.  A.  BARTLETT  -  llurmoiiy,  Maine 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
j  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches — phil- 

I  osophy,  humor, 

I 

j  and  sympa- 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


All  Sorts 


Is  ‘'Bobbed  Hair”  Silly  or  Sensible? 

The  Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  "fool¬ 
ish  bobbed  hair."  No  style  of  hair  dress¬ 
ing  within  my  memory — and  I  am  52 — 
has  been  so  sensible  from  a  purely  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint.  Surely  it  is  worthy  of 
commendation  when  compared  with  those 
huge  artificial  structures  which  one  could 
see,  row  upon  row.  in  every  high  school 
and  everywhere  else  a  few  years  since. 
“I  can  do  my  hair  in  one  minute."  re¬ 
marked  a  hard-working  teacher  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  girls'  hoarding  school  I  he  other 
day.  “The  old  way  it  took  me  10.  and 
lots  of  the  girls  spend  15  or  20.  That 
gives  me  at  least  27  minutes  saved  daily 
for  myself.  It's  a  perfect  godsend." 
From  the  standpoint  of  feminine  beauty 
I  admit  it  was  a  loss  in  most  cases — hut 
"foolidht"  K.  I).  G. 

Connecticut . 

This  is  very  much  out  of  our  line,  and 
probably  we  should  have  said  .smite  of 
the  bobbed  hair  arrangements  are  fool¬ 
ish.  hut  after  consulting  with  a  number 
of  women  who  are  good  observers  it 
would  seem  that  the  statement.  I  can 
do  my  hair  in  one  minute."  may  he  true 
of  plain  shori  hair.  That  would  mean  a 
short  cut  and  the  hair  merely  brushed 
back,  as  a  man's  would  be.  That  form, 
however,  is  apparently  confined  to  hard¬ 
working  teachers,  writers  or  other  peo¬ 
ple,  who  do  not  care  particularly  for 
their  personal  appearance  or  adornment. 
The  type  we  had  in  mind  is  represented 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "flapper,”  and 
that  type  certainly  does  not  finish  brush¬ 
ing  their  hair  in  one  minute,  Unless  the 
hair  of  such  girls  is  naturally  curly,  and 
that  happens  about  once  in  10  times,  she 
either  has  a  permanent,  wave,  at  a  cost 
of  probably  $25,  or  the  hair  is  treated 
witli  an  electric  curler  or  similar  device. 
This  operation  takes  as  much  time  as 
brushing  long  hair.  Another  point  which 
led  us  to  call  the  performance  a  “foolish” 
one  is  the  fact  that  the  girl  with  bobbed 
hair  is  constantly  combing  it  out  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  such  as  street  cars,  theatres, 
or  wherever  she  happens  to  be,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  know  of  anything  more 
foolish  than  such  a  public  performance. 
Then  we  have  seen  some  of  these  bobbed 
hair  artists  wearing  what  they  call  a 
“frizz,"  which  makes  the  hair  stand  out 
like  that  of  a  South  Sea  Islander.  As 
a  result  no  hat  will  tit  it.  and  in  the  city 
we  constantly  see  girls  with  such  hair 
carrying  their  hats  and  leaving  their 
heads  exposed.  There  are  some  styles  of 
wearing  bobbed  hair  where  it  is  left  in 
natural  form,  and  this  seems  to  us  unite 
attractive,  but  the  style  has  been  taken 
up  by  a  vulgar  type  of  women  and  seems 
to  lie  something  of  a  trademark  with 
them. 

Many  women  who  went  to  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  found  that  bobbed  hair  was 
necessary  for  cleanliness  iu  their  work. 
Most  of  them. however,  were  very  glad  to 
let  their  hair  grow  again  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country.  Of  course  we 
can  understand  that  bobbed  hair  is  a 
great  advantage  to  those  whose  hair  is 
not  naturally  thick  and  luxuriant,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  a  very  large  number 
of  young  women  do  not  have  naturally 
long  or  thick  hair.  Tit  fact,  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  meet  a  girl  with  a  naturally  thick 
head  of  hair  who  is  willing  to  have  it  cut 
off  or  bobbed.  It  seems  to  us  very  much 
like  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  vege¬ 
tarian  diet  on  giving  up  entirely  the  use 
of  meat.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
people  who  talk  about  doing  that  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  cannot  eat 
meat  with  any  comfort  to  their  own 
health. 


Naming  the  Farm 

The  practice  of  giving  the  farm  some 
specific  name  seems  to  he  increasing  in 
favor,  and  we  are  very  often  asked  to 
advise  in  selecting  a  title  that  is  at  once 
suitable  and  attractive.  This  is  not  easy, 
for  a  stranger  cannot  name  an  unknown 
farm  as  appropriately  as  one  who  knows 
its  appearance  and  surroundings. 

There  arc  three  salient  features  that 
may  be  considered  in  naming  the  farm; 
topography,  surroundings,  and  local  his¬ 
tory.  To  this  may  be  added  individual 
or  persona]  happenings.  There  are  some 
good  and  appropriate  names  that  have 
become  commonplace*  from  frequent  use, 
these  being  lacking  iu  distinction,  and 
we  may  include  among  these  many  tree 
names,  such  n<  Maple  Farm.  Maple 
Shade.  Oak  Farm,  and  the  like.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  one  conspicuous  tree  near 


the  farm  buildings,  such  a  name  as  Lone 
Fine  Farm,  or  Lone  Oak,  or  Lone  Ash. 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  less 
common  and  very  suitable.  If  one  large 
tree  stood  in  an  isolated  and  conspicuous 
place,  such  a  name  as  Sentinel  Pine,  or 
Sentinel  Oak.  would  be  anractive. 

Where  one  can  learn  of  any  Indian 
name  connected  with  the  locality  it  may 
prove  very  desirable  if  not  too  difficult  to 
spell  and  remember.  If  there  is  a  local 
historical  society,  its  officers  may  he  help¬ 
ful  iu  securing  such  a  name.  There  is. 
however,  a  great  difference  between  such 
a  simple  mime  as  Ku.shiiqun  and  a  lengthy 
one  like  I  >es-shre-shoskn.  An  Indian 
name  that  is  absolutely  accurate  may  be 
less  desirable  than  one  that  is  slightly 
modified.  Again,  there  are  cases  where 
Indian  associations  are  suggested  without 
the  use  of  au  Indian  word.  In  some 
localities  it  is  not  uncommon  to  plow  up 
Indian  implements,  which  would  give 
such  names  as  Arrowhead  Farm.  Stone 
1  hatchet  Farm,  Stoue  Arrow  Farm  or  In¬ 
dian  Chief,  Calumet,  or  Peace  Pipe. 
Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha”  is  full  of  In¬ 
dian  names  that  may  be  turned  to  ap¬ 
propriate  use. 

Where  the  topography  of  the  farm 
must  supply  a  name  there  are  many 
names  thar  may  he  compounded,  using 
one  <>f  the  old  Saxon  words  for  valley, 
hill,  stream  or  lake,  and  compounding 
this  with  a  family  name,  or  wirh  some 
adjoining  feature.  Thus  tile  word  wold 
means  woodland,  burn  or  beck  a  stream, 
linn  a  deep  pool,  tarn  a  mountain  lake, 
mere  a  lake  or  marsh,  rithe  running 
water,  mode  a  meadow,  shaw  a  wood. 
Such  names  as  Tarn  side,  Meadowburu, 
Sunny  wold.  Sunuyrithe.  Uichmede  or 
Trout  heck  are  not  common,  but  arc 
euphonious  and  appropriate  to  conditions. 
If  the  family  name  is  a  simple  one,  it 
may  be  adapted  !<•  form  port  of  the  title 
— as  Riehardsmede.  Shawlynn.  Davies- 
tarn. 

In  reading  English  hooks,  American 
readers  are  sometimes  surprised,  and  also 
a  little  scornful  or  amused  to  find  prac¬ 
tically  all  rhe  houses,  outside  of  num¬ 
bered  streets,  with  some  name.  They 
are  quite  likely  to  think  it  pretentious  or 
absurd.  To  English  people,  however,  a 
house  is  quite  generally  regarded,  not  as 
a  casual  caravauserai.  hut  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  entity,  and  there  is  a  real  story  be¬ 
hind  such  names  as  c-rayladios.  Mock- 
beggar,  Doonloigh.  Nine  Elms  or  Green- 
gates.  It  seems  a  pity  that  our  American 
forebears  did  not  display  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  iu  naming  their  homesteads,  and  pre¬ 
serving  thereby  both  local  and  national 
history.  We  think  naming  the  farm  one 
way  to  show  pride  in  it.  and  to  assert  the 
fact  that  the  farm  and  its  family  are  a 
permanent  part  of  the  community. 


Cheap  Labor  and  Immigration 

I  have  just  been  reading  extracts  from 
the  address  of  President  Howard  on  page 
1440,  and  note  what  he  says  in  regard 
in  the  immigration  laws  and  far  mar¬ 
keting.  His  opinion  that  the  stringent 
immigration  law  is  a  mistake  seems  to 
agree  with  many  other  reported  expres¬ 
sions  of  Farm  Bureau  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  last  three  years  or  more 
which  appear  !o  me  to  be  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  reason. 

If,  as  Mr.  Howard  says,  ihe  Western 
farmer  can  no  longer  produce  crops  to  be 
sold  in  bulk,  and  Eastern  fanners  must 
resort  to  the  production  of  perishables  re¬ 
quired  by  nearby  markets,  then  why  hope 
to  improve  the  condition  of  either  by 
securing  cheaper  labor  in  further  Mood 
overstocked  markets  and  further  reduce 
market  prices  of  staples,  already  selling 
below  the  cost  of  production?  It  seems 
io  me  that  the  old  theory  of  producing 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  be¬ 
fore  has  been  overworked.  The  advocates 
of  a  largely  increased  immigration  policy 
forget  that  nine  out  of  lit  new  arrivals 
stop  in  the  congested  centers,  and  that 
only  a  short  12  months  ago  the  greatest 
problem  of  this  country  was  unemploy¬ 
ment.  I  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  raised 
on  a  farm  iu  Iowa,  and  followed  the  slur 
of  empire  through  the  various  Western 
States  until  ihe  tide  of  immigration  broke 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  rolled 
back  on  the  intennmintain  States,  and 
for  more  than  M0  years  1  have  heard  noth 
ing  but  praise  for  the  man  who  raised  not 
only  one  but  a  thousand  blades  where  one 
grew  before. 

I  have  seen  more  than  this;  in  the 
seventies  1  hauled  live  hogs  to  market  in 
Iowa  for  2  cents  per  lb.,  wheat  at  2S 
cents  per  bushel,  and  corn  and  oats  at  12 
to  15  cents.  In  the  nineties  wheat  sold 
iu  the  Palouse  country  in  Washington  for 
30  to  40  i-ents  per  bushel,  and  in  Idaho 
in  1013  it  sold  for  «S0  cents  to  $1  per  100 
lbs.  at  farmers'  stations,  nr  at  50  to  <50 
cents  per  bushel.  1  have  seen  eggs  sold 
at  5  cents  per  dozen  in  trade,  and  butter 
at  5  cents  per  lb;  everywhere  the  same 
old  story  of  overproduction.  Can  you 
give  a  single  example  of  bumper  crops 
bringing  greatest  prosperity  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  exccnt  under  extraordinary  world 
or  local  conditions? 

1  quit  the  attempt  to  swell  the  rising 
tide  of  produce  35  years  or  more  ngo.  and 
joined  the  great  com  lining  class  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities,  including  Seattle.  Isis  Angeles, 
Ni  ■w  York  and  other  Middle  West  and 
Southern  cities,  as  a  builder  and  contrac¬ 
tor.  There  1  have  had  au  opportunity  to 


test  and  observe  the  working  conditions 
of  the  various  so-called  lower  grades  and 
classes  of  labor  which  Mr.  Howard  seeks 
to  have  admitted  to  our  shores,  and  I 
must  insist  that  cheap  labor  and  in¬ 
creased  production  arc  a  fraud  and  a  de¬ 
lusion  us  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Again,  Mr.  Howard,  and  I  think  right¬ 
ly  so.  is  strung  for  prohibit  ion.  yet  iu  ad¬ 
vocating  illiterate  immigration  does  he 
realize  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  all 
i lie  crime  and  violations  of  law,  includ¬ 
ing  manufacture  and  sale  of  low-grade 
intoxicants,  are  committed  by  this  same 
i  lass  of  low  grade  laborers  already  here? 
1  know,  and  you  know,  that  all  over  this 
fertile  country  of  ours,  here  iu  the  East, 
on  the  vast  plains  sweeping  from. the  Ap¬ 
palachians  to  the  Rockies,  in  the  sunny 
South,  and  on  the  irrigated  paradise  dug 
from  the  deserts  of  the  arid  West,  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans,  born  of  generations 
of  American  ancestors,  are  grubbing  their 
lives  away  on  farms  for  ti  bare  living, 
and  always  hoping  that  each  succeeding 
year  may  bring  better  conditions  and 
lighten  the  burdens.  It  seems  now  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  day  of  relief  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  change  the  two  blades  to  one  bet¬ 
ter  blade.  Let  our  farmers  stop  trying 
to  flood  the  world  with  greater  quantities 
of  produce  at  a  loss  and  produce  better 
crops  in  less  quantities  at  a  profit.  Then 
the  real  dirt  fanner  will  receive  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  Ids  labor  and  begin  to 
realize  that  the  advocates  of  eneap  labor 
on  farms  are  really  working  to  cheapen 
Ids  own  labor  iu  the  life  work  be  has 
chosen.  2.  L.  CLARK. 

New  Jersey. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

(Continued  from  Page  1512) 
quotations  often  appear  in  New  York, 
uud  soon  after  in  Chicago.  Bostou  and 
other  centers.  As  the  earliest  and  most 
costly  products  are  shipped  and  reshipped 
in  small  lots  by  express  t lit  re  is  no  way 
to  define  their  distribution  with  any  ex¬ 
actness.  City  hotels  are  reputed  liberal 
buyers  of  fresh  produce  only  when  prices 
arc  considered  moderate.  Extreme  prices 
are  reported  obtainable  not  from  hotels, 
but  from  the  more  luxurious  individual 
consumers.  Smaller  city  markets  draw 
from  the  large  ones,  but  seldom  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  highest  prices.  Most 
small  towns  and  villages  use  little  perish¬ 
able  out  of  season  produce,  except  when 
the  price  is  low  enough  to  insure  quick 
disposal.  They  depend  us  a  rule  far  more 
mi  homegrown  supplies,  than  do  the  cities 
as  a  class. 

APPLES  WEST  AM)  EAST 
Something  semis  to  be  working  to 
advantage  of  Eastern  apple  growers. 
Perhaps  it  is  high  freight  and  scarcity  of 
cars  in  tiie  West-  Whatever  the  cause. 
Eastern  growers  seem  to  be  getting  as 
much  as  Western  in  a  season  when  there 
is  a  good  crop  in  both  regions.  Fancy 
large  Romes  in  Central  Washington  at 
$1.25  per  box  seem  a  fair  comparison 
With  Western  New  York  high-grade 
Baldwins  at  *4  per  barrel,  and  net  price 
is  just  about  the  same  to  the  grower  in 
each  instance,  with  a  good-sized  crop 
both  Fast  and  West.  The  competition  is 
by  no  means  putting  the  Eastern  class 
nut  of  business.  Many  an  Eastern 
grower  close  to  a  market  is  netting  as 
much  for  his  windfalls  as  the  Pacific 
coast  producer  receives  for ^  standard 
grades.  Question:  Is  the  Western  or¬ 
chard  worth  more  than  the  Eastern  under 
the  same  care,  or  does  it  just  sell  for 
more?  G-  b-  P* 
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YOU  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  Maloney 
Trees,  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals, 
£rown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest 
Nursery  in  New  York  State,  employing  the  newest  and 
most  scientific  methods  of  culture,  handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  oui 
Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm,  vve  can  guarantee  you  sturdy, 

absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

Wei  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name— so 
Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all  scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bear¬ 
ing  the  choicest  fruit— that’s  why  we  can  positively  guarantee  that 

our  trees  will  bear  true  to  name. 

In  the  same  wav  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of  the  seedling 
until  the  tree  'is  shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  ot  one  or  the 
firm.  We  know  we  are  sending  you  the  tree  you  order. 

Send  today  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog.  It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit 
grower  and  planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  \alua- 
ble  information  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $7.S0 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  42  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

...  ,  Dansville's  Pioneer  Nurseries  a.  E.  MALONEY,  Pres. 
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Account  Book 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  correspondent  iu  the  best  wheat- 
growing  county  ou  the  Eastern  Slmre  of 
Marylaud  writes  in  reference  to  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  got  manure  out  on  the  land  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made,  and 
says  that  his  county  agent  agrees  with 
me.  lie  asks  what  would  be  the  loss  on 
hard,  frozen  laud  there.  He  says  that,  of 
course.  I  know  their  land  in  his  section 
is  the  white  oak  clay  soil,  and  very 
heavy.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  that 
kind  of  clay,  and  know  that  it  is  not 
smooth,  clean  clay,  but  really  very  line 
sand,  combined  with  clay  enough  to  make 
it  get  very  hard  in  dry  weather — ‘’freezes 
in  Summer,"  as  some  suggest.  This  land 
lies  very  level,  and  bat  little  elevated 
above  the  salt  water,  and  is  iu  a  peculiar 
physical  condition  because,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  higher  next  the  bay  and  salt  estuaries 
than  it  is  back  from  the  water.  Hence 
its  natural  drainage  is  deficient  and  is 
imperfectly  made  by  open  ditches. 


Itidge  Mountain  range.  One  Winter  I 
was  spreading  manure  ou  a  steep  hill 
where  the  grass  was  getting  thin  and  was 
to  bo  renewed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
whole  field  was  one  bluntly  conical  hill, 
about  as  steep  as  could  easily  be  worked 
by  liorse  power,  and  on  which  a  mower 
could  not  be  used,  aud  where  I  had  a 
wagon  tip  over  three  times  with  a  load  of 
hay  before  we  could  get  to  the  gate.  I 
assumed  that  there  would  be  waste  from 
the  manure  washing  down  hill  in  frozen 
weather,  therefore  I  stopped  spreading 
the  manure  about  40  ft.  from  the  base  of 
the  hill.  The  absorptive  power  of  a  clay 
soil  deceived  ine.  even  on  such  steep  land. 
The  field  was  planted  in  oats  and  seeded 
down  to  Red  clover  aud  Timothy.  I 
never  was  aide  to  discern  any  beuefit 
from  the  manure  below  the  point  where 
I  stopped  spreading  it.  while  it  \va>  well 
marked  where  spread  and  to  the  very  line 
where  the  spreading  ceased.  I  assumed 
that  loss  from  Winter  washing  would  be 
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Sold  Direct  From  Our  Nurseries 
at  Cost  of  Production  Plus  One  Profit 


Horticultural  Notes 
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The  picture  shows  how.  years  ago.  grain 
van  separated  from  the  straw  by  using 
m  old-fashioned  flail.  It  is  hard  to  find 
mch  a  tool  now.  In  the  case  represented 
),v  the  picture  if  was  necessary  to  thrash 
nit  a  small  quantity  of  grain  for  a 
,-ariety  test.  Years  ago.  however,  prac- 
ically  all  the  grain  used  for  hread-mak- 
ug  was  thrashed  in  this  way.  The  thrash- 
;rs  flung  the  flails  over  their  heads  and 
j rought  the  stick  down  upon  the  straw 
ivitli  a  sharp  blow.  During  the  Fall  this 
ivork  would  be  done  on  the  barn  floor, 
ind  on  clear,  still  days  the  sound  of  this 

rUorough  tile  drainage  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  if  a  good  outlet,  is  available  The 
Treat  need  of  this  laud  after  drainage  is 
iuimus  or  organic  decay  to  lighten  it  and 
make  it  more  retentive  of  moisture  in  dry 
weather.  If  there  is  any  less  on  such 
[and  from  spreading  manure  during  Fall 
and  Winter,  it  is  uot  perceptible. 

I  read  years  ago  an  account  ot  an  ex¬ 
periment  made,  I  believe,  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Station.  A  plot  of  laud  was 
divided  into  three  portions.  <  >u  one  por¬ 
tion  manure  was  spread  in  the  I  all  aud 
at  once  plowed  under.  Du  another  third 
the  manure  was  spread  and  let  lie  all 
Winter  on  the  surface.  On  the  third 
piece  fresh  manure  was  spread  iu  the 
Spring  and  the  whole  tract  prepared  and 
planted  to  corn.  The  plot  where  fresh 
manure  was  spread  and  plowed  under  in 
the  Spring  made  the  smallest  crop.  The 
plot  where  the  manure  was  plowed  under 
in’  the  Fall  made  a  higher  yield,  and  the 
plot  where  the  manure  lay  on  the  surface 
all  Winter  made  the  heaviest  crop  of  the 
three. 

I  have  found  this  true  in  farm  and 
garden  practice  for  many  years.  W  hen  l 
was  managing  a  1.200*aere  stock  farm 
and  working  mainly  for  big  hay  crops,  I 
found  that,  with  the  amount  of  stock  I 
kept,  there  was  a  wagonload  or  more 
cleaned  out  every  morning.  This  was 
spread  every  morning  when  it  was  prac¬ 
ticable  to  get  ou  the  land,  and  was  spread 
on  the  sod  that  was  to  have  hay  mown 
from  it  aud  then  turned  for  silage  corn. 
This  on  steep  hills  right  under  the  Blue 


regular  pou tiding  would  do  onrriod  for 
miles.  Amateurs  would  sometimes  eottV-’ 
out  to  the  farms  to  show  farmers  how  to 
do  it.  It  looked  easy  to  swing  that  flail 
over  the  head,  yet  many  a  flippant  ama¬ 
teur  has  had  the  enneeit  knocked  out  of 
him  by  striking  himself  a  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head  with  the  swinging  flail* 
If  the  graiu  for  the  world’s  bread-making 
today  bad  to  be  beaten  out  by  hand  in 
this  way.  there  would  be  hungry  people, 
and  perhaps  the  farmer  would  stand 
higher  in  society  than  he  does  now.  Who 
knows? 

trifling  even  on  such  steep  hillsides,  aud 
none  at  all  on  the  flat  lauds  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Even  ou  our 
sandy  soil  here  I  find  that  letting  the 
manure  lie  on  the  surface  all  Winter 
gives  far  bettor  results  than  spreading  it 
in  the  Spring.  1  never  hesitate  to  spread 
manure  rather  than  try  to  preserve  it.  as 
some  say.  A  manure  pile  is  a  costly 
thing  to  preserve,  and  you  are  losing  in¬ 
terest  on  its  value  the  longer  you  keep  it 
oft"  the  cultivated  acres. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Sulphuring  Apples 

.Tust  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  sulphured 
apples  for  Winter  use.  in  response  to 
question  on  page  1022.  I  can  tell  Mrs. 
•T.  II.  B.  how  E  care  for  apples  with 
sulphur.  They  have  been  kept  for  two 
years,  and  were  as  nice  as  when  first 
sulphured.  I  pare  and  slice  apples,  put 
into  doth  sack.  (1  use  5-lb.  sugar  sack.)  i 
Take  a  box  or  a  barrel  ( L  use  a  50-gnllou  I 
milk  can  that  is  no  good  for  milk  1 . 
Prepuce  au  old  can  or  kettle,  putting 
dirt  in  bottom,  and  next  put  in  a  shovel 
of  good  live  coals,  and  set  in  barrel  <>r 
box,  and  put  a  tablespoon  of  sulphur  on 
hot  coals,  llatig  apples  in  barrel  as  s<>on 
as  you  can.  the  same  as  if  you  were  going 
to  smoke  hums  or  bacon,  and  cover 
tightly  With  au  old  quilt  or  anything  to 
keep  the  fumes  of  sulphur  iu.  Leave 
apples  iu  barrel  for  two  hours,  thou  pul 
into  jars,  and  cover  with  a  plate  aud  a 
doth  over  top.  so  flies  cannot  get  in  at 
apples.  In  a  few  days  they  will  he  cov¬ 
ered  with  juice.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
jar  full  at  one  time  you  can  till  it  at  any 
time.  I  had  some  that  were  a  year  old. 
and  finished  tilling  the  jar.  and  it  kept 
all  right. 

I  sulphured  a  three-gallon  jar  of  apples 
this  forenoon.  mus.  m.  m.  s. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  b.v  the  best  market 
gardeners  because  by  careful  selection  ami  breed¬ 
ing  we  have  wonderfully  improved 
some  varieties.  Private  gardens  can 
obta-.n  better  results  because  al'.  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is 
marked  on  thelabe!  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many 
wilt  grow  before  you  sow  them.  Harris  is  the 
Seed  in  an  who  tells  you  the  resr’.t  of  h  s  tests. 
Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vege¬ 
tables.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds- rind 
out  about  the  Harris  system  and  buy  these 
superior  seeds  direct  from  our  farms  at 
wholesale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  23  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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For  Healthier  Trees  and  Better  bruit 
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SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’a  Formula 

A  Contact  Insecticide  and  Fungicide 

for  spraying  deciduous  fruit  ancl  ornamental  Ait 
trees  and  Mini  's  and  some  varieties  of  Kver-  ine 
green  Trees.  Rhododendrons.  Kulmea,  etc.  »ii» 

Descriptive  booklet  free.  iY' 

M.VNI  PACTCRED  BY  gH, 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO..  lac.  P»i 

SulcoDept.R,  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A.  W 
111  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.(  U.S.  A.  De 
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Reliable  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants 


SAVE  MORE  SAP 


Air  trap  stays  (nil  and  seats  the  bora  No  sour- 
intj  drying  up  or  ra boring.  Thin  rtangas  of 
ribbed  shank  allow  freer 
sap  flow.  Galvanized:  ^  . 


hence,  always  swnl.  CTl^r 
Samples.  5c  each,  postage  >_iAiV 
paid.  Send  for  circular 

VELCOX- CYITTEVDEN  CO.INC. 
Dept.  D,  Middletown.  Conn. 


with  hook 
for  pod 


Guaranteed  to  Grow  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
Apple.  i  I  ft..  25c.  Peach.  3- ft..  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Send  today  tor  our  1923  money  saving  catalog. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  4  SEED  HOUSE  Geneva,  Ohio 

Strawberry  Book  Free-Worth  $$$$$ 

TOWNSEND’S  20th  Century  Catalog  Now  Ready 

America's  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Written 
t»y  i  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-minute 
.iitvj,  e  on  varieties,  a  ml  Cultural  Directions.  Valuable 
t.’  every  straw  berry  *  m  r  r  ,  u.l  it's  free  i  r  the  asl.mir. 

3.  W .  YOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  SI..  Salisbury.  Mil. 

gasport.  xr  m 

I  /wHEFt  < ^^1 


Concord  Grape  Vines  For  Sale  b  lussboro  N J  ■ 


Cbm  PLOWS  Plows,  $18.80  up. 
r  TOOLS  WM.  H.  PRAY.Mtg. 

■■  ,UULS  La  Grang.ville.  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


"Santa  Claus,  Jr.” 

Part  T 

I  have  born  muling  ouo  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  I  have  ever  found.  It 
is  “The  Xew  Air  World,"  by  Willis 
Luther  Moore.  It  might  not.  seem  so 
remarkable  to  you.  but  to  me  this  study 
of  the  world  which  lies  in  the  film  of 
atmosphere  enveloping  the  earth  certainly 
leads  to  solemn  reflection.  Prof.  Moore 
suggests  some  wonderful  possibilities.  The 
air  cools  a*  we  ascend,  and  Moore  says 
it  is  not  impossible  tliar  in  the  future  we 
may  build  great  scaffolds  1.000  or  more 
feet  high  where  we  may  go  in  Summer  to 
“cool  off.”  Or  we  may  even  pass  a  va¬ 
cation  of  days  or  even  weeks  far  up  in  the 
air  in  a  region  of  perpetual  cold.  There 
may  even  be  aerial  sanitariums  estab¬ 
lished  far  above  the  earth  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  who  are  now  sent  to  the 
Far  North.  And  Moore  also  sees  possi¬ 
bilities  for  health  and  comfort  down  below 
flic  surface  of  the  earth,  lie  says  that  only 
three  feet  below  the  earth's  surface  the 
ground  is  as  coo]  at  midday  as  at  mid¬ 
night.  There  is  no  annual  variation  of 
temperature  below  a  depth  of  110  to  -10 
Let.  The  temperature  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  is  H4  degrees,  with  no  change  from 
dn.\  to  day.  Moore  suggests  that  we  take 
advantage  of  all  this  by  building  or  dig¬ 
ging  sleeping  rooms  underground.  It 
would  he  merely  a  matter  of  ventilation. 
They  could  be  dug  into  a  hillside  with 
air  tubes  reaching  above  and  boxes  for 
air  drainage  below,  thus  supplying  pure 
air  and  u  temperature  such  as  wo  have  in 
November,  and  where  one  could  sleep  in 
comfort  or  where  cool  storage  for  fruits 
or  vegetables  could  be  provided. 


thanking  n.y  stars  that  fate  had  located 
me  beside  the  big  air-tight  stove  instead 
of  shelling  corn  in  the  cold  barn  when  I 
saw  Cap'll  lloxie  stumbling  through  the 
snow  to  our  house-  Cap’n  Hoxie  had 
once  commanded  a  fishing  schooner  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  Gloucester.  The  schooner 
final  1\  broke  her  back  in  a  storm  off  the 
Grand  Hanks.  Perhaps  you  will  find  all 
that  is  left  of  her  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  today.  The  captain  him¬ 
self  went  down  with  rheumatism,  and 
here  he  was  a  hack  to-the-lamler — cast 
up  by  the  sea  on  a  rocky  little  farm  with 
his  wife  and  three  old  maid  daughters. 
Well,  as  I  recall  it  these  unmarried 
women  of  New  England  represented 
either  the  pride  or  the  petulance  of  the 
neighborhood,  depending  oil  tin-  way  they 
viewed  life.  The  captain  came  in  through 
tin-  woodshed  and  stamped  the  snow  off 
bis  feet  He  had  on  a  fur  cap.  pulled 
down  Until  it  seemed  to  meet  bis  gray 
beard.  There  was  a  big  woolen  com¬ 
forter  around  his  neck,  and  lie  bad  tied 
grain  hags  around  his  feet — a  very  sen¬ 
sible  practice  in  such  a  storm.  M\  aunt 
was  frying  doughnuts  on  lop  of  t  lie  air¬ 
tight  stove.  I'll  •  captain  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  lire,  lie  was  a  tall,  lean  man. 
His  neck  and  shoulders  were  straight, 
but  there  was  a  bend  or  crook  in  bis  back 
.inst  above  the  hips.  ,vid  as  lie  stood  there 
be  reminded  me  somehow  of  nnr  old 


Christmas  without  tobackcr.  So  I'll  borry 
him  to  walk  down  to  the  center  and  do 
a  little  tradin'.  Play  Santa  Claus.  Eh. 
boy?  If  lie  goes  right  and  don't  lose 
nothin’  I’ll  give  him  the  next  cent  1  find 
rollin’  up  hill.” 

The  old  folks  were  ipiite  relieved  to 
think  that  Cap’ll  lloxie  was  not  after 
something  valuable.  “The  boy"  was  not 
what  you  might  call  an  expensive  product. 

"Well,  you  can  borry  him;  but  lie  ain’t 
very  faithfu1,  and  he's  sorter  careless.” 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  so  dose  to  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  that  if  I  had  a  hoy  I'd  brag 
him  up  a  little,  just  as  they  did  the  calf 
or  the  cat.  1  certainly  would  not  dis¬ 
parage  him.  and  no  one  knows  how  close 
I  came  to  loving  old  Cap'll  lloxie  when 
lie  answered  : 

"Well.  now.  I  ain’t  so  sure  of  that, 
lie  looks  to  me  like  a  good  hoy  and  a 
good  worker.  I  wished  1  had  a  couple 
jest  like  him.  I’ll  bet  he'll  do  the  job 
right — jest  like  T  say." 

And  so  it  was  all  arranged,  without 
consulting  me,  that  1  was  to  fare  out 
into  the  storm  and  “play  Santa  Claus.” 
Cap'll  lloxie  had  a  basket  and  a  list  of 
things  I  was  to  buy.  There  were  four 
plugs  of  tobnopo.  1(1  cents  worth  of  candy, 
two  spools  of  thread,  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  small  bag  of  salt,  five  ounces  of  tea 
and  various  other  necessities. 

"Tell  .Tim  Lincoln  to  give  yon  the  small 


These  things  may  or  may  not  he  prac¬ 
tical;  at  any  rate,  they  interest  me,  for 
I  ba\e  seen  many  strange  things  come 
and  go.  The  thing  that  most  interests 
me  in  Moore’s  book  is  the  clear  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  storms. 
Here  is  this  blanket  of  air  and  moisture 
and  dust  pressing  upon  the  earth.  It 
may  seem  to  us  quiet  and  inert,  whou 
suddenly  it  rouses  like  a  liori  ami  goes 
roaring  past  us.  spitting  out  rain  or  snow, 
tearing  tilings  apart  and  laying  iev  hands 
ujion  the  earth.  This  book  tells  why 
such  changes  occur.  Sometimes  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  icy  air  drops  from  the  Upper  re¬ 
gions  down  upon  ns  or  some  great  whirl 
of  air.  starting  thousands  of  miles  away, 
comes  rushing  across  the  country,  stirring 
up  tbr  sleeping  air  as  one  would  prod  a 
wild  animal  with  a  pitchfork.  As  I  write 
this  1  can  look  out  upon  a  wild  storm.  A 
blast  of  icy  air  is  tearing  down  our  val¬ 
ley.  driving  a  swarm  of  great  snowflakes, 
which  strike  like  bullets  against  the  win 
flows.  There  must  he  some  sleet  mixed 
with  them.  Out  on  the  lawn  they  whirl 
and  blow  the  snow  into  drifts.  The  road 
is  idling  bigb.  ami  as  you  try  to  make 
your  way  through  the  storm  you  feel 
sharp,  stinging  hands  of  ice  at  your  face 
and  lingers.  It  seems  that  this  storm 
started  in  the  great  plains  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a  few  days  ago.  Now  it  is 
passing  across  New  Jersey,  giving  ns  an 
extra  kick  as  it  swings  off  over  the  ocean. 

1  might  use  Moore’s  book  to  slnflv  out 
the  cause  of  ibis  storm,  and  wh«1  lashed 
the  lazy  atmosphere  into  this  savage  and 
snarling  thing;  but  as  I  look  out  through 
my  window.  I  forget  all  about  the  scien¬ 
tific  side  of  tins  “hoary  meteor.”  There 
rushes  inro  mind  the  memory  of  another 
storm  just  like  this  one.  and  1  go  search¬ 
ing  through  the  past  to  try  to  locate  it. 
Tf  you  are  as  old  as  1  am,  you  know  what 
it  means  to  go  fishing  in  the  lake  of  mem¬ 
ory.  trying  to  catch  some  runaway  re¬ 
membrance  which  had  hidden  beneath  the 
muck  of  years.  When  you  finally  hook 
if  and  bring  it  uj,  well,  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  the  catch.  And  so  after 
some  mental  angling,  with  my  back  to 
my  pleasant  fire,  and  looking  out  Upon  the 
roaring  snow  dance.  I  remember  There 
was  just  such  a  Storm  as  this  the  day 
I  played  Santa  Claus  for  the  first  time. 
That  was  50  years — yes.  more  than  5'' 
years  ago — but  half  a  century  is  about 
all  that  most  of  us  are  read”  to  admit. 

1  imagine  I  was  about  the  youngest  Santa 
Claus  tliar  ever  took  the  road. 


Just  such  a  sti  rm  as  this — only  worse 
-  the  day  before  Christmas.  These  West¬ 
ern  folks  never  did  think  much  of  Cape 
'"od.  T  judge  from  Moore’s  book  that 
the  storm  I  remember  so  well  started  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  ought  to  have 
gone  roaring  down  (he  St.  Lawrence  Val¬ 
ley.  lnit  it  switched  to  the  south  and 
headed  for  nnr  country,  ft  saw  the 
ocean  beyond  the  cape  and  tried  to  avoid 
a  watery  grave  by  digging  in  on  our  town¬ 
ship.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  It  seems 
to  me.  and  the  struggle  to  get  a  grip  on 
the  hard  land  did  turn  tilings  around. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  some  terrible  giant 
of  the  air  fighting  to  keep  from  slipping 
into  the  Atlantic  and  sweating  great  lev 
flakes  of  snow  and  pellets  of  sleet  in  his 
agony.  I  did  my  chores  and  then  came 
into  the  house,  where  I  was  to  sew  carpet 
rags  for  my  aunt’s  new  carpet.  I  was 


No,  this  is  not  a  picture  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  his  wife.  Our  fireplace  is  built 
of  stone;  this  one  is  of  brick.  This  shows  two  old  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  live 
iu  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  tills  is  what  they  say  about  it: 

"The  only  natural  picture  of  dad  would  be  "Reading  The  Rural.” 

We  imagine  that  right  at  this  time  hundreds  of  our  folks  are  sitting  by  the  lire,  “read¬ 
ing  The  Kt'HAi.,”  Our  hope  is  that  they  may  absorb  all  the  good  things  we  feel 

for  them  through  its  pages. 


Brahma  rooster  preparing  for  his  rival, 
the  "Domlmcker”  on  the  next  farm. 
Fnknown  to  the  old  folks,  I  had  read 
Hawthorne's  story  of  “The  Snow 
Maiden."  who  melted  when  they  brought 
her  in  near  the  fire  I  remember  that,  as 
I  sal  sewing  my  rags,  I  wondered  if 
Cap'll  lloxie  would  melt  as  the  snow 
maiden  did.  But  the  captain  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff — he  had  been  toughened 
by  mn  v  a  Labrador  storm. 

"Thank  ye,  /Mis’  Read.”  he  said;  “1 
don't  care  if  I  do  eat  a  couple  of  them 
doughnuts.  They  smell  as  if  they’d  eat 
pretty  good.” 

No  one  bail  invited  him  to  eat  dough¬ 
nuts.  They  represented  our  one  Christ¬ 
mas  extravagance;  but  ministers,  sea  cap¬ 
tains.  doctors  and  editors  were  ever  al¬ 
lowed  special  privileges,  and  the  Cap’n 
helm  >1  himself. 

Now  the  captain  and  his  family  were 
great  borrowers.  They  were  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  a  neighborhood  tilled  with  ex¬ 
perts.  and  we  all  knew  what  was  routing. 
There  was  nothing  t<>  do  but  try  to  he 
resigned  and  hope  the  captain  had  no 
very  important  thing  in  mind.  It  soon 
came. 

"Mis’  Reed.  T  guess  I’ll  have  to  borry 
your  — ” 

Here  a  piece  of  doughnut  went  down 
the  wrong  way.  and  the  captain  stopped 
to  cough,  while  my  unde  and  aunt  stood 
in  deep  suspense,  fearing  that  the  silver 
spoons  or  even  money  was  desired. 

The  captain  toughed  himself  free  of 
the  hot  doughnut  and  finished. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  liorr.v  your  boy. 
I'm  all  out  of  tobaoker.  and  the  women 
want  every  little  thing.  Can’t  spend 


est  pieces  ot  ca ml y  lie’s  got  -it’ll  go  fur¬ 
ther  if  they  suck  one  small  piece  at  a 
time.  And  here's  the  money  tied  up  in 
this  piece  of  paper.  Don't  open  it  till 
ye  get  to  Jim  Lincoln's  store." 

I  must  give  my  aunt  credit  for  financial 
shrewdness.  She  got  out  her  red  sealing 
wax  and  carefully  sealed  the  ends  of  this 
I  taper.  If  such  a  thing  were  done  to  me 
now.  I  should  regard  it  as  something  of 
an  insinuation,  but  it  was  really  more 
than  that.  Our  folks  knew  Cap’ll  lloxie 
v  ry  well.  He  bad  a  way  of  sending  less 
money  than  was  needed.  Then  it  might 
be  claimed  that  the  boy  had  lost  part  of 
it  and  his  "guardians”  might  lie  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  sealing  wax  would  lie  good 
evidence  in  any  sm  li  case. 

And  so  this  young  Santa  Clans  walked 
out  into  the  storm  and  it  certainly  was 
a  whirlwind  of  white  bullets.  I  ’ipt  on 
my  leather  hoots  and  my  uncle  let  me 
wear  his  "creepers.”  with  the  stern  ad¬ 
monition  that  1  Humid  be  whipped  if  1 
lost  them.  \Ve  never  hear  "creepers"  in 
these  days.  They  were  little  pieces  of 
sharp  steel  strapped  to  tin*  bottom  of 
your  boots  to  bold  you  up  when  crossing 
ice.  Moore  in  bis  book  says  ihat  the 
action  of  skates  on  the  ice  is  to  melt  a 
little  of  tile  ice  surface  so  that  tile  skate 
may  hold  ill  the  depression  thus  made. 
He  also  says  that  at  times  the  cold  is  so 
intense  that  skates  will  not  melt  the  ice. 
but  simply  slip  over  it.  The  ‘'creepers” 
did  r.ot  s»eni  to  bold  tluit  dav.  I  had  on 
a  thick  jacket,  a  woolen  comforter  around 
my  neck,  yarn  mittens  and  a  cloth  cap 
pulled  flown  over  my  face.  I  must  have 
been  a  rather  forlorn,  chunky,  little  tig- 
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tiro  a.s  I  pushed  off  through  the  snow. 
Looking  back  today  across  the  long  years 
I  can  see  how  different  it  would  have 
been  if  some  one  could  have  pulled  on  my 
yarn  mittens,  tightened  the  comforter  and 
sent  me  away  with  a  kiss  and  a  little  lmg. 
As  it  was.  1  dressed  myself  and  my  aunt 
started  me  away  with  : 

“Now  don't  you  tarry  and  play  by  the 
wayside.  Hurry,  so  you  can  finish* your 
chores.  If  you  get  your  feet  wet  you’ll 
have  to  go  right  to  bed." 

She  was  not  cruel  or  unkind.  She 
simply  did  not  know  how  a  hoy  feels 
about  such  things.  The  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  could  not  quite  enter  her  heart.  1 
plowed  away  down  the  road  until  I  came 
to  (lie  Orthodox  church.  Our  f <  Ik-,  were 
I  nitarians.  and  1  bad  been  brought  up 
to  regard  the  Orthodox  people  as  a  cruel 
and  hard-headed  crowd.  Wo  wm-  not 
supposed  to  enter  the  church  but  as  I 
passed  it  there  came  a  hurst  of  music, 
such  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  So  1 
stopped  and  led  on  by  the  music.  entered 
the  forbidden  place.  Old  Sam  Brewster, 
the  sexton,  was  sweeping  and  dusting, 
lie  was  very  deaf,  and  never  heard  the 
organ,  even  when  the  full  power  was  on. 
At  the  end  of  the  church,  seated  at  the 
organ,  was  ’Squire  Clapp’s  hired  man. 
He  was  an  Englishman — a  silent  man. 
who.  as  I  now  realize,  must  have  had 
wlini  wo  call  a  "past.”  We  children  were 
taught  to  fear  him  because  fie  smoked, 
read  “atheist”  hooks,  ami.  as  Deacon 
Smith  said,  was  one  of.  "them  awful 
Episcolopeans.”  Yet  here  he  was  in  the 
Orthodox  church,  of  all  places,  playing 
the  organ  and  singing  while  Sam  Brew¬ 
ster  placidly  used  his  broom,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  music  which  was  rioting 
in  the  iTitirch.  I  stood  listening,  and 
without  knowing  why,  I  pulled  off  my 
cap.  Somehow  I  felt  inclined  to  get 
right  down  on  my  knees,  as  we  did  when 
the  minister  came  to  hear  family  wor¬ 
ship. 

"1  i>  ;l  thought  T'd  let  him  play,"  said 
Bam  Brewster.  "I  see  he  had  the  hymn 
hook  open.  Most  likely  he's  playing 
‘Hark  from  the  Tombs  a  Doleful  Sound,’ 
so  there  ain't  no  harm  in  it.”  And  he 
went  on  sweeping. 

But  there  was  no  doleful  sound  about 
wliar  the  Englishman  was  singing.  I 
shall  stop  right  here  and  look  it  tip  in 
Lohgfellow : 

“1  heard  the  bolls  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

*  *  *  *  * 

“And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
‘There  is  no  pence  on  earth.'  I  said. 

‘For  hate  is  strong.  And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  1” 

"Then  pealed  the  hells  more  loud  and 
deep  • 

“Gofl  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  lie  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail. 

The  right  prevail. 

TV  ith  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

There  iu  the  cold,  dim  church  sat  the 
hired  man  in  overalls  and  rough  clothing, 
unshaven,  and  not  very  clean,  his  rough 
bands  tombing  the  organ  keys  and  his 
face  raised  into  the  gentle  light  which 
came  in  through  the  only  sraiuefl  glass 
window  of  the  church.  1  shall  never  for¬ 
get  it.  The  thought  of  it  —  the  "lory  of 
it  will  go  with  me  all  through  life,  just 
as  it.  did  along  the  cold  and  stormy  road 
to  Jim  Lincoln’s  store.  And  to  this  day 
I  can  smile  at  Sam  Brewster,  the  deaf 
sexton,  who,  could  he  have  heard  that 
tnusio,  would  p'.  nimbly  have  driven 
Clapp’s  hired  man  from  the  church. 

h.  wr.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Contest  in  Pie-making 

Here  \vc  come  again  with  a  new  pre¬ 
sentment  of  an  old  proposition.  In  years 
past  we  have  made  many  suggestions. 
Many  of  them  have  been  worked  out  prac¬ 
tically,  but  this  one  somehow  hangs  fire. 
Ti  is  a  great  novelty  for  some  fruit  show. 
We  suggest  offering  prises  of  $30.  more 
or  less,  for  the  best  apple  pie  made  in 
plain,  open  view  of  the  audience.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  exhibit  cold  pies,  made 
at  home  <  no  one  knows  how),  but  the 
point  is  to  have  them  >na<i<  in  public. 
We  would  open  the  contest  to  young 
women,  say  those  under  ‘>0  years.  Have 
one  or  more  gas  ranges  set  up  right  in 
the  exhibition  hall.  Provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  flour,  lnitter.  sugar,  spice,  lard, 
baking  powder  and  the  choiee  of  half  a 
dozen  varieties  of  apples.  Enclose  the 
contestants  and  the  judges  inside  a  fence. 
Keep  the  public  outside  and  let  the  young 
women  proceed  to  manufacture  pies  in 
their  own  way.  In  our  opinion  this 
would  prove  an  attractive  novelty.  It 
would  call  out  a  crowd  aud  help  to  popu¬ 
larize  apple  pies — a  most  desirable  thing 
for  all.  It  might  not  be  quite  so  exciting 
as  a  horse  race,  but  it  would  draw  a 
crowd.  We  think  there  would  be  quite  a 
little  competition  for  a  position  mi  the 
hoard  of  judges  for  such  a  contest,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  the  judges  are  expected  to  eat  a 
piece  of  each  pie — as  wc  think  should  be 
done. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Notes 


The  Turn  o'  the  Year 

The  little  evergreen  comes  nodding  up 
the  path  on  the  back  of  the  kindest  neigh¬ 
bor.  Our  house  seems  to  change  when 
it  comes  in  the  door.  Why,  it  even  smells 
like  Christmas!  The  block  where  the 
tree  sits  is  ulreudy  in  position  by  the 
staircase,  and  thanks  to  good  measure¬ 
ment  it  just  (its,  Elsie  is  already  Hying 
upstairs  for  I  he  tinsel,  while  little  Jane 
hop-,  about  nil  the  tips  of  her  toes.  Twi¬ 
light  comes  early  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  it  is  already  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon.  Would  you  think 
t here  could  be  time  to  put  on  all  those 
decorations,  before  we  must  start  out  to 
do  the  night  chores?  But  it  is  no  time 
at  all  until  the  silver  bird  is  sitting  in 
his  old  place  ar  the  top,  the  jolly  red  elves 
are  hack  astride  the  upper  branches,  and 
the  balls  of  snowy  popcorn  and  roil  glass 
are  gleaming  among  the  tinsel.  Ah,  there 
is  the  clock  striking  four! 

The  weather  has  fitted  us  out  with  a 
perfectly  fresh  white  sheet  on  which  to 
record  our  doings  in  footpaths.  Little 
Jane  will  sit  in  the  big  rocking  chair 
with  only  the  glow  of  the  ti replace  and 
the  Christmas  tree  for  company,  precious 
old  Piggy  book  spread  out  cm  her  lap. 
Elsie  will  till  the  wood  box  and  carry 
grain  to  the  henhouse,  while  1  am  at 
work  in  the  stable. 

Out  at  the  barn  Dan  nickers  softly  as 
he  hears  us  coming.  There  is  a  rumble 
of  expectancy  as  the  electric  light  flashes 
ou  in  the  stable.  I  feel  somehow  as  if 
these  horses  were  real  folks  as  their 
earnest  faces  swing  around  t* >  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  me  in  my  homely  barn  clothes. 
They  watch  impatiently  as  I  bring  ray 
fork  and  shovel,  stepping  aside  without 
having  to  be  bidden,  t  Hd  t  Irate,  the  cow, 
is  restless  with  thinking  about  rite  pump¬ 
kin  that  will  soon  be  served,  and  mur¬ 
murs  at  the  delay.  The  well  with  the 
watering  tub  stands  outside.  Dun  is 
very  much  a  gentleman,  but  the  long 
standing  indoors  tempts  him  to  a  little 
reckless  exercise.  Thou  is  needed  the 
firm  hand,  the  nimble  foot,  and  experience 
with  horseflesh. 

1  distribute  oats,  corn,  hay,  and  the 
pumpkin  ;  w'atcli  them  wotideringly  as  they 
devour  the  food  that  wouldn’t  do  at  all 
for  our  suppers.  Now  comes  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  task  of  milking  a  cow.  There 
are  not  very  many  women  who  would 
envy  me  any  of  this  work.  It  is  a  page 
from  the  book  of  life,  but  women  as  a 
rule  are  not  particular  about  reading  the 
volume  from  cover  to  cover.  Here,  to- 
uight,  I  am  confronted  by  the  unusual 
problem  of  keeping  the  children  from  re¬ 
membering  that  we  are  alone,  that  daddy 
is  in  Florida.  So  far,  Christina*-  Eve  has 
always  been  a  festival,  with  plenty  of 
talk  and  laughter.  Can  1  carry  on? 

The  milking  finished.  I  switch  off  the 
lights  and  walk  out  under  the  stars.  It 
is  indeed  a  silent  and  holy  night,  with 
the  Big  Dipper  shining  over  in  r lie  north. 

I  have  that  feeling  of  well-being  and  con¬ 
tent  men  t  that  always  comes  when  I  have 
finished  the  outdoor  work  and  am  going 
in  to  the  children.  Light  streams  through 
the  opening  door,  and  Elsie  appears,  a 
kitten  under  each  arm.  on  her  way  to 
put  them  to  bed  in  the  woodshed;  a  reso¬ 
lute  mother,  she.  at  nine  years  of  age, 
puts  trie  tn  shame.  Her  delight  at  dis¬ 
covering  me  plodding  in  through  the  star¬ 
light  is  very  good  to  feel,  and  we  go  in 
together,  arm  in  arm.  Jane  is  where  we 
left  her.  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  fast 
asleep?  But  as  we  peer  anxiously  into 
the  mischievous,  rosy  face,  the  faintest 
of  smiles  twitches  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  and  in  a  moment  'lie  is  laughing 
with  us. 

More  wood  on  the  file,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  spent  sitting  cross-legged  to  see  it 
blaze.  Then,  “I  am  so  hungry,"  mur¬ 
murs  someone.  Supper  is  to  be  a  sur¬ 
prise.  TiiPve  is  a  small  low  table  behind 
the  door  in  the  bedroom  with  the  supper 
things  already  on,  and  many  are  the  ex¬ 
clamations  as  1  roll  it  carefully  out  be¬ 
fore  the  tire.  Some  of  grandmother’s  old 
china  has  found  its  way  down  for  the 
occasion;  tile  slender,  graceful  creamer 
that  we  have  always  so  much  admired, 
and  the  small  tinted  cups  and  saucers. 
The  plates,  too,  are  small  and  perfectly 
Hat.  and  at.  each  place  a  tiny  red  elf  is 
kneeling  on  a  spray  of  evergreen  locking 
up  Into  the  diner’s  face  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  so  real,  so  jolly,  that  June  squeals 
excitedly  that  they  are  alive,  and  we 
have  to  persuade  her  that  it  is  only  the 
art  of  the  manufacturer.  Some  of  the 
Christmas  candles  are  planted  in  a  saucer 
for  lighting  when  the  food  in  served. 

The  meal  itself  must  be  very  simple  to 
suit  the  children's  taste;  creamed  pota¬ 
toes  and  baked  beans,  baked  sweet  apples 
and  bread  and  butter,  then  some  of  El¬ 
sie’s  good  cocoa,  and  a  little  frosted  cake. 
•Did  1  forget  the  cranberry  sauce?  But 
here  It  is  in  this  little  glass  dish.  There 
will  be  no  lights  but  the  firelight  and  the 
candles,  and  when  these  las;  are  lit  l  fear 
my  fellow  diners  are  almost  too  excited 
to  eat.  The  blaze  in  the  fireplace  is 
lighting  even  the  furthest  corners  of  the 
long  liviug  room,  and  it  is  reflected  in 
spots  and  lines  on  the  tree,  "What  very 
line  cocoa. "  I  murmur,  and  stir  my  cup. 
Which  is  the  way  we  get  back  to  the 
subject  of  just  plain  food 

The  big  white-faced  dock  on  'lie  mantel 
strikes  six  as  we  are  putting  things  away, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  gravitate  to  the 


big  rocking  chair,  mother  in  the  center 
and  a  daughter  on  each  side,  each  with 
an  arm  around  her  neck.  *  I  pity  the 
mothers  who  have  never  known  how  such 
arms  feel. 

"Mother,  isn’t  there  really  a  Santa 
Claus?  Up  at  school  they  said - ** 

The  same  old  question  recurs  with 
every  Christmas.  Curiosity  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  pitch  by  a  handsome 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  magazine,  and 
firm  assurances  by  older  school  children. 
Elsie  is  eager  to  believe,  if  only  mother 
would  just  nod  her  head  "Yes.”  Always 
they  have  depended  on  mother  for  the 
truth.  She  would  never  say  candy  was 
gone,  when  she  just  wanted  one  to  stop 
eating  so  much  sweet.  She  could  make 
anyone  feels  sorry  if  they  told  a  lie. 
Therefore,  mother  is  the  one  to  ask  about 
this  Santa  Claus  mystery.  But.  alas! 
mother  shakes  her  head  the  wrong  way, 


Before  the  .editorial  paragraph  (on 
page  1424)  appeared  in  The  II.  N.-Y. 
the  writer  had  some  experience  in  scour¬ 
ing  adjacent  territory  for  back  logs  for  an 
opou  fireplace.  None  of  the  local  fuel 
dealers  could  supply  this  kind  of  firewood. 
Park  Bidgo  is  within  12  miles  of  the  loop 
in  Chicago.  Its  population  is  about  5.000. 
There  are  less  than  50  houses  in  the 
place  that  may  be  rented.  All  of  the 
others  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  and 
a  large  proportion  are  modern  structures, 
each  provided  with  at  least  one  large 
chimney  with  a  spacious  fireplace.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  be  hungering  for  the  old- 
fashioned  log  fire  with  the  inevitable 
back  log. 

We  found  that  one  home  owner  had 
bought  a  carload  of  material  suitable  for 
wood  fire.  He  freighted  it  a  distance  of 
100  miles.  We  found  one  farm  owner 
who  had  70  acres,  valued  at  $500  an  acre. 
There  was  a  goodly  portion  of  fallen  tim¬ 
ber.  He  offered  to  sell  two  huge  piles, 
capable  of  producing  at  least  six  tons 
of  firewood.  He  offered  to  allow  us  to 
take  all  we  could  cut  for  a  lump  sum  of 


and  there  is  a  wistful  sigh  from  Elsie, 
an  idealist  coming  back  to  our  prosaic 
terms  of  living.  But — 

"There  are  no  idle  words  where  children 
are. 

Things  spoken  in  their  hearing  travel 
far.” 

'Why  confuse  Santa  Claus  with  the 
Christ  Child's  birthday?  Here’s  a  true 
story.  This  is  the  turn  of  the  year.  The 
sun  is  coining  back  again,  with  Spring¬ 
time  and  daddy  in  his  wake.  For  six 
months  he  has  been  edging  away  to  the 
south,  farther  and  farther  with  every 
rising,  until  he  came  up  behind  the  barn. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  taking  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  green  grass  with  him.  and  who 
knew  if  he  would  ever  .come  back  again? 
There  wore  no  newspaper  headlines  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  paused  in  his  (light 
and  was  tacking  back  again,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  does  on  the  21st  of  December.  The 
children  are  awe-stricken  ar  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  frozen  earth,  as  many  older 
people  arc  when  they  let  themselves 
think  of  it. 

Little  Jane  has  got  down,  and  now 
comes  with  a  long  black  leather  ease  for 
me  to  open.  We  must  light  the  tree,  for 
it  will  soon  lie  bed ti mo.  but  first  a  little 
music,  begs  she,  So  l  get  out  the  violin 
before  her  fascinated  eyes,  and  we  try  a 
few  old-fashioned  tunes  that  Elsie  has 
learned  Lo  sing  in  school.  At  last  we  sing 
"Holy  Night.  Silent  Night."  The  tree, 
when  the  candles  are  lit.  bathes  the  room 
in  splendor. 

"We  must  go  to  bed  now."  says  Elsie 
to  Jane,  and  whispers,  "Tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.”  Jane  follows  in  reluctant  obedi¬ 
ence.  MRS.  F.  It.  FXGKR. 


Notes  from  a  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 

Never  do  we  realize  more  than  at 
Christmas  that  we  are  all  brothers  and 
sisters  “under  the  skiu."  and  that  united 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall.  It  is  not  hard 
for  the  business  men  of  this  little  town 
to  understand  that  the  farmer  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  stores,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  understand  that  the 
business  men  themselves  are  dependent 
upon  the  fanner.  In  fact,  the  farmer 
himself  lias  but  little  conception  of  his 
own  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

The  first  Christmas  I  spent  in  this 
sagebrush  country  we  none  of  us  had  any 
money  to  speak  of.  and  therefore  u<» 
communication  with  either  the  local 
stores  or  the  mail-order  houses.  Town 
was  six  miles  away  over  almost  impas¬ 
sable  roans,  barriers  of  snowdrifts  every¬ 
where.  I  was  the  teacher  of  the  rural 
school,  with  MO  pupils,  and  nine  grades. 
\Ye  bad  our  big  program  on  Hallowe’eu. 
and,  having  suffered  severely  with  bron¬ 
chitis  for  some  time  afterward,  T  was 
forced  to  renounce  the  plan  of  having  a 
Christmas  reunion.  The  last  day  of 


$7.  He  would  neither  cut  nor  haul  it. 
It  had  to  be  reached  over  a  soft  road. 
Lookiug  further,  we  found  a  man  who 
had  cut  up  a  deal  of  the  same  kind,  most 
of  it  in  excellent  stuff  for  back  logs.  We 
bought  about  1.200  lbs.,  and  the  seller 
delivered  it  a  distance  of  two  miles  for 
SO  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  This  is  the 
average  price  for  this  kind  of  wood  when 
it  may  be  procured  at  all. 

Many  villagers  have  bought  wood  in 
small  jags  and  hauled  it  to  their  own 
bungalows  i:i  their  automobiles.  They 
seem  to  he  able  to  get  it  in  no  other  way. 
One  extensive  coal  dealer  said  he  wished 
he  had  50  cords  in  his  yards,  but  that  he 
had  been  unalle  to  find  any.  The  big 
stores  of  the  city  seem  to  have  sensed  the 
fact  that  wo.od  fires  are  very  popular. 
People  seem  to  be  harking  back  to  the 
wood  firelit  hearthstone.  Anyway,  there 
are  many  creations  in  old  and  new  ideas 
in  andirons,  grate  and  brass  screens. 
It  looks  as  if  a  farmer  with  an  excess  of 
fallen  timber  good  for  firewood  only  ought 
to  be  able  co  sell  it  at  good  prices. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


school  I  read  to  my  pupils  from  a  book 
they  loved,  gave  them  each  a  small  copy 
nf  a  famous  painting  of  the  Madonna, 
telling  them  the  story  of  each  picture  and 
its  creator,  and.  last,  but  not  least,  passed 
around  the  fudge  I  had  made.  We  were 
happy  together  there  in  that  old  board 
school  house,  surrounded  by  the  vast,  al¬ 
most  unbroken  stretch  of  snow. 

The  next  year  we  had  a  large  and 
thriving  "literary  society,”  which  I  had 
organized  the  year  before.  At  a  meeting 
just  before  Christmas,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  go  to  town  and  buy  candy 
and  nuts  for  the  children  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  After  they  had  done  so.  the  mer¬ 
chant  said  :  "Now,  I  will  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  oranges  as  my  share  of  the  treat.” 
We  certainly  appreciated,  bis  generosity 
But,  unfortunately,  there  are  always  peo¬ 
ple  who  presume  upon  generosity.  The 
year  following  this  incident  a  committee 
again  sent  to  town.  Ou  this  committee 
was  a  woman  who  is  renowned  for  her 
lack  of  tact.  Sin-  was  spokesman  for 
the  committee.  Without  making  known 
the  fact  that  she  had  come  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  buying  candy  and  nuts,  she  at 
once  accosted  the  merchant :  "What  are 
you  going  to  give  us  for  our  Christmas 
treat?"  The  merchant  was  at  once  re¬ 
pulsed  "Why.  1  didn’t  know  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  give  you  anything,"  be  answered 
Whereupon  the  woman  grow  angry  and 
left  the  store. 

Two  years  ago  the  business  men  of 
Haaelton,  our  nearest  town,  invited  all 
the  farmers  and  their  families  to  the 
legion  building,  where  there  was  a 
Christmas  tree,  candy  and  nuts  for  the 
youngsters,  oranges,  free  lunch  for  all. 
and  moving  pictures.  Tt  was  certainly 
royally  done,  and  no  out*  could  be  more 
grateful  and  appreciative  than  T  am. 


1  had  four  children  there,  who  were  made 
happy,  and  I  know  of  many  children  in 
this  segregation  who  would  have  had  no 
candy  and  nuts  on  that  Christmas  Day 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of 
our  business  men.  But  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  those  farmers  had  been 
paid  a  just  price  for  their  Summer’s  labor 
their  children  would  not  have  needed  to 
have  their  Christmas  goodies  come  from 
the  bounty  of  other  than  their  own  par¬ 
ents.  Why  couldn’t  we  have  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  with  all  the  accessories  and  in¬ 
vite  the  business  men  to  bring  their  fam¬ 
ilies?  Had  we  not  worked  as  hard  as 
they?  Did  we  not  have  thousands  of 
dollars  invested  in  our  places  of  business? 

\\  e  had  a  visitor  from  Colorado  Springs 
two  weeks  ago.  She  told  us  that  the  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  her  home  town  are  making 
every  effort  to  entertain  and  encourage 
the  farmers  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
Singers  and  speakers  and  moving  pictures 
are  taken  out  into  the  country  to  the 
farmers  and  their  families.  When  a  cer¬ 
tain  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  was  tol  l 
of  this,  he  said:  "The  Hermans  lave  a 
name  for  that  sort  of  thing.  In  English 
it  is  ‘nose  bags/"  That  struck  me  as  a 
wise  remark.  I  have  always  contended 
that  if  the  farmer  received  a  fair  profit 
he  would  build  himself  a  livable  house 
and  supply  himself  with  suitable  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  only  encouragement  (hat 
lasts  is  the  kind  that  comes  from  a  man’s 
sense  of  well-being  in  having  done  a  good 
day’s  work,  for  which  he  has  received  a 
just  wage.  Do  you  think  you  can  make 
his  spirit  soar  permanently  by  turning 
Hipflops  for  his  entertainment  or  singing 
"Come  out  and  greet  the  May,  mv  dearest 
love ?” 

Again  I  say.  how  would  it  strike  those 
Colorado  Springs  business  men  if  the 
farmers  should  form  a  troupe,  take  a  mov¬ 
ing-picture  machine,  and  go  into  town 
to  cheer  up  and  encourage  the  poor  busi¬ 
ness  men?  "Why,  you're  crazy!  The 
business  men  don't  need  cheering  up." 
Then  why  do  the  farmers  need  a  stimu¬ 
lant? 

It'  these  same  business  men  would  make 
it  their  business  for  one  year  to  join  with 
all  other  business  men  all  over  the  United 
States  in  an  effort  to  see  that  the  farmer 
gets  a  square  deal,  what  a  revolution  it 
would  make!  Business  meu  are  used  to 
thinking  and  acting;  farmers  are  only 
used  to  hard  work.  Combine  all  three 
and  see  the  world  move. 

I  say.  give  tis  no  more  "nose  bugs." 
Let  us  refuse  to  be  patronized  by  those 
who  allow  our  potatoes  to  freeze  in  the 
ground  rather  than  find  a  market  for 
them  because  the  price  will  not  be  so 
good  for  the  potatoes  they  expect  to  sell. 

East  year  the  mediants  of  our  town 
had  no  thought  of  entertaining  the  farm¬ 
ers.  They  did  not  even  buy  new  holiday 
goods.  Their  stores  were  deserted.  Why? 
Because  the  farmer  could  get  little  or 
nothing  for  his  crop.  The  farmer  was 
holding  the  empty  sack,  aud  the  business 
man  did  not  realize  that  he.  too.  was 
forced  to  help  hold  it.  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall.  This  is  what  the  "nose¬ 
bag"  policy  leads  to. 

This  year  conditions  are  worse  than 
ever.  Again  the  Stores  will  be  deserted. 
Again  it  will  be  a  struggle  for  parents  to 
make  Christmas  a  happy  time  for  the 
youngsters.  Yet  we  have  worked  harder 
thau  ever.  Myself,  I  have  cooked,  washed, 
ironed,  churned  ami  done  the  many  neces¬ 
sary  things  for  a  family  which  ha>  ar  t- 
aged  10  all  Summer,  aud  which  has 
nftener  boett  13  ami  14.  and  that  without 
help.  Aud  the  fields  Jiave  been  dotted 
with  men — working,  working.  And  work¬ 
ing  without  hope.  Do  you  know  the  state 
of  mind  this  kind  of  working  causes;  It 
makes  discontented  people,  who  turn  their 
thoughts  on  the  Government,  and  ask 
why  there  should  be  privileged  classes  and 
other  classes  who  can  get.  no  justice.  And 
it  is  strange,  in  this  free  America  of  our-. 

Although  the  business  man  must  go 
down  if  we  g"  down,  never  in  this  world 
may  we  look  for  him  to  change  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  "Farm¬ 
ers  will  not  stick  together,”  is  a  truism. 
But  farmers  must  stick  together.  \Y- 
must  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  "nose 
bags”  which  are  charitably  given  to  us. 
We  want  our  share  of  the  manger  and 
the  good  green  grass.  Who  decreed  that 
the  farmer  must  take  what  he  can  get. 
whether  it  covers  expense  or  not?  It  is 
not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
is  the  law  of  profit  and  loss  of  those  who 
handle  our  products.  Let  us  demand  that 
the  Government  take  over  the  business  of 
handling  our  crops.  What  is  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  if  not  to  serve  all  the  people, 
the  producers  and  the  consumer.  We 
must  get  rid  of  "nose-hag"  politics  at 
Washington  —the  sop  thrown  to  the 
farmer.  We  do  not  want  more  "credit."  we 
want  more  "pay.”  Let's  tnru  the  tables 
ou  those  Senators  who  would  remedy  our 
troubles  always  by  supplying  more  credit. 
Let  us  see  that  they  receive  small  sal¬ 
aries.  too  small  to  live  on.  and  then  offer 
them  unlimited  credit  as  the  solution  of 
their  problem.  Away  with  the  "nose- 
baggers.”  "TT’c  in  USt  do  it  ou  mot  res." 

AX  ME  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Ax  eye-witness  to  a  crime,  testifying  at 
the  trial,  on  being  asked  how  far  he  stood 
from  where  the  deed  was  done,  answered 
promptly  :  "Sixty-three  feet,  seven  inches." 
“But  how.”  gasped  the  astonished  attor¬ 
ney.  “how  can  you  preteud  to  any  such 
accuracy?"  "Why."  replied  the  unper¬ 
turbed  witness.  "I  thought  some  darn  fool 
would  ask  me  that  question,  so  I  measured 
it ." —  Everybody's  Magazine. 


.1  Larue  Shade  Tree  llrl/is  Out  the  Fuel  Shortage 
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THE  passing  of  the  year  comes  to  be  :i  solemn 
tiling  to  those  of  us  who  must  realize  that  we 
have  passed  the  ridge  and  are  walking  down  the 
sunset  side  of  life.  We  feel  inclined  to  send  some 
message  of  hope  and  cheer  to  our  friends,  and  as 
the  years  pass  on  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  say.  The  writer  of  these  lines  has  been 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  37  years,  and  with  each  re¬ 
curring  New  Year’s  Day  he  has  helped  prepare  a 
message  for  our  people.  That  is  a  long  time  in  the 
1  i story  of  it  paper,  and  today  the  mind  goes  hack  to 
the  first  beginning.  We  can  remember  a  lonely  young 
man.  a  stranger  in  this  great  city,  struggling  against 
discouragements,  yet  hopeful  that  the  world  would 
surely  become  a  better  place  to  live  in.  As  bis  part 
of  a  New  Year’s  message  he  wrote  a  little  poem. 
It  was  printed  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  paper.  Now, 
rfter  all  these  years,  we  cannot  think  of  a  greeting 
which  more  fully  expresses  the  feeling  with  which 
we  approach  the  new  year.  So  we  repeat  the  poem : 


THE  NEW  YEAR’S  WORK 

Another  year  has  gone,  and  Father  Time 
lias  put  within  his^ pigeon-hole  with  care 
Another  manuscript,  and  prose  and  rhyme, 

Roth  good  and  had,  are  sadly  jangled  there. 

And  now  we  take  an  Angel’s  feather  pure. 

And  with  our  awkward  hands  we  make  a  pen 
To  write  the  new  year’s  tangled  record — sure 
That  all  our  writing  will  confront  us  when 
The  wing  of  years  shall  blow  the  dust  away. 

And  from  Time’s  pigeon-hole  the  Master’s  hand 
Shall  take  Our  manuscript  all  stained  and  gray 
And  read  it  so  that  all  may  understand. 

Then  write  with  care,  my  brothers,  through  the  years. 
Lest  all  your  work  be  blotted  out  with  tears. 


Tell  us  how  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  out¬ 
growing  and  nut-eating.  Most  nuts  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  meat  in  their  content  of  protein,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  superior  in  vitamines.  They  are  better  than 
meat  as  a  diet  for  most  humans,  yet  the  general  public 
will  not  believe  the  statement,  llow  can  we  make  nut¬ 
eating  more  popular?  t.  n.  k. 

WELL,  for  one  thing  you  must  cheapen  the 
price  of  good  nuts.  Most  of  them  cost  so 
much  that  (be  average  man  thinks  be  cannot  afford 
to  buy  them.  In  order  to  prove  that  nuts  are  fully 
equal  to  meat,  you  must  go  and  get  a  record.  We 
suggest  the  following  experiment. :  Ho  up  to  New¬ 
foundland  or  the  Labrador  coast  and  find  a  big  fish¬ 
erman  for  your  experiment.  They  breed  a  race  of 
giants  in  that  country,  so  bitten  by  the  frost  and  so 
tanned  by  the  wind  and  sun  that  they  are  as  im¬ 
pervious  to  pain  as  the  salt  fish  they  handle.  You 
cannot  hurt  them.  Find  some  man  <i  ft.  4  in.  or 
more,  hard  as  a  nail  and  active  as  a  cat.  Bring  him 
to  the  latitude  of  New  York  in  Winter  and  feed  him 
a  full  ration  in  which  nuts  are  suhslitutod  for  meat. 
Then  challenge  the  present  fistic  champion.  Dempsey, 
and  turn  this  big  nut-eater  loose  upon  him — and 
make  it  clear  that  he  did  the  job  on  n  dirt  of  oats’ 
The  result  would  he  such  a  demand  for  nuts  as  train¬ 
ing  food  that  the  world  could  not  supply  the  demand. 
This  may  not  seem  to  you  a  very  dignified  proceed¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  a  create  a  demand  for  nuts  by 
taking  them  out  of  tbe  lady-like  class.  Tliis  advice 
doesn't  cost  you  a  cent :  but  if  it  were  successfully 
carried  out — well,  “there’s  millions  in  it.” 

THERE  have  been  several  questions  about  tbe 
responsibility  of  the  school  district  officials  in 
cases  of  :m  accident  while  transporting  children. 
Suppose  the  children  are  collected  and  transported 
in  an  auto  bus  at  tbe  expense  of  the  district,  the 
money  being  raised  by  taxation.  Suppose  under  such 
conditions  there  should  be  an  accident  due  to  a 
collision,  or  at.  a  railroad  crossing,  and  one  or  more 
of. the  children  are  injured  or  even  killed.  Who 
would  he  held  responsible?  That  question  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many.  In  order  to  get  a 
i ‘nliug,  we.  sent  it  to  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  here  is  the  answer: 


It  is  our  understanding  of  the  law  that  where  one 
school  district  contracts  with  another  district  for  the 
instruction  of  its  pupils  and  provides  transportation 
for  such  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  education  law.  the  district  is  not  liable  for  accidents 
that  may  happen  to  children  while  being  convoyed, 
piovided  the  trustees  have  used  due  diligence  and  care 
in  selecting  the  conveyance  and  in  employing  a  person 
to  drive  the  same  who  is  con) potent  to  perform  such 
service.  If  l Iu*  conveyance  is  owned  by  the  district. 
Mich  district,  may  deem  it  desirable  to  carry  insurance 
to  the  end  that  the  insurance  company  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  district  in  case  claim  is  made  for  damages 
due  to  alleged  negligence.  Where  the  contractor  fur¬ 
nishes  conveyance,  he  frequently  insists  upon  procuring 
liability  insurance  and  charging  the  premium  against 
the  district  as  part  of  his  compensation. 

It  is  my  opinion,  in  case  an  accident  happens  due 
to  the  negligence  of  the  contractor,  that  such  contractor 
is  responsible,  and  not  the  school  district,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  trustees  of  the  district  have  used  due 
care  in  connection  with  the  contract  for  conveyance 
and  the  selection  of  the  driver.  irwin  Esmond. 


I  want  to  write  you  in  praise  <>f  your  editorial  on 
page  144X.  in  regard  to  reckless  driving  of  automobiles. 

I  say  amen  to  every  word  you  said  in  regard  to  jailing 
those  wealthy  drivers.  Yours,  for  half  the  road. 

Maryland.  W.  A.  GREENE. 

HAT'S  all  we  ask  for — half  the  road.  No  man  . 
is  entitled  to  all  of  the  road,  although  some  of 
these  reek  less  wretehes  seem  to  think  they  have 
bought  and  paid  for  it.  The  usual  fine  means  no 
punishment  at  all  for  them.  Many  of  them  never 
earned  an  honest  dollar,  hut  grandfather  and  father 
toiled  that  they  need  not  spin.  A  jail  sentence  that 
really  is  a  sentence  is  what  they  need.  Prison  fare 
and  hard  labor  for  a  couple  of  weeks  will  teach 
them  greater  respect  for  law  and  the  common  rights 
of  others  than  all  the  fines  you  can  plaster  upon 
them.  .Tail  the  road  swifts. 

jk 

"That  the  light  of  any  woman  to  become  a  natural¬ 
ized  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  her  sex  or  because  she  is  a  married 
woman.” 

HAT  is  the  principle  of  a  new  law  which  estab¬ 
lishes  what  is  called  "a  new  hill  of  rights  for 
women.”  For  many  years  the  law  was  interpreted 
so  that  a  man  and  liis  wife  were  considered  a  unit. 
The  citizenship  of  the  wife  followed  that  of  the 
husband.  That  was  a  development  from  the  time 
when  woman  was  considered  her  husband’s  chattel. 
Tims,  when  an  American  woman  married  an  alien 
she  lost  her  citizenship  in  this  country.  When  her 
alien  husband  was  naturalized  the  wife  became  an 
American  without  further  effort  on  her  part.  The 
new  law  changes  both  proceedings.  Now  an 
American  woman  does  not  lose  her  citizenship  by 
reason  of  her  marriage,  unless  she  makes  formal 
renunciation  of  it  before  a  court,  or  unless  she  "re¬ 
sides  continuously  for  two  years  in  a  foreign  state 
of  which  her  husband  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  or  for 
five  years  continuously  outside  the  United  States." 
Hereafter  alien  women  cannot  “marry  Uncle  Sam 
through  their  husbands.”  They  must  file  petitions 
of  their  own.  and  prove  that  they  are  eligible.  It  is 
said  that  under  the  old  law  a  good  many  undesirable 
alien  women  have  been  granted  citizenship  with 
their  husbands.  IV e  print  this  statement  because 
we  have  received  dozens  of  questions  from  women 
who  have  married  aliens,  or  whose  husbands  have 
not  been  naturalized. 

* 

AN  you  give  any  good  reason  why  a  Canadian 
fanner  should  have  cheaper  or  more  convenient 
electric  power  and  light  service  than  a  farmer  on 
this  side  of  an  imaginary  line  which  runs  through 
lake  and  river?  It  will  stump  you  to  give  such  a 
reason,  yet  the  article  on  first  page  this  week  shows 
that,  the  Canadian  (Government  is  doing  more  than 
ours  to  distribute  (he  current.  With  all  the  power 
lost  in  the  water  tumbling  uselessly  down  our  hills 
and  out  of  our  ponds  and  hikes,  probably  <»0  per  cent 
of  our  country  people  still  use  kerosene  oil  for  lights. 
If  our  water  powers  could  lie  utilized  and  distributed 
at  cost,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  could  lie 
supplied  with  light  and  beat  and  power.  Tbe  wires 
would  reach  out  to  them  like  friendly  hands  to  give 
them  more  and  more  of  the  gifts  which  humanity 
ever  craves.  This  is  one  of  the  tilings  which  the 
State  must  do  in  tile  future  if  the  rural  districts 
are  to  be  maintained  as  they  should  lie,  The  Cana¬ 
dians  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  development. 

❖ 

IT  is  a  common  tiling  with  certain  people  to  bewail 
the  degeneracy  of  our  modern  young  folks.  This 
“generation,"  we  are  told,  is  wild,  flippant  and  in¬ 
different,  and  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  find  instances 
which  seem  to  prove  the  statement.  It  might  be 
well  for  some  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  stop  and  see  if  they  can  place  tbe  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  apparent  explosion  of  youthful 
morals.  In  commenting  on  a  particularly  scandalous 
performance  at  a  recent  school  party,  the  New  York 
Times  says: 


The  young  people  of  these  times  are  much  what  young 
people  always  were — eager  to  follow  far  all  paths  that 
are  left  opou  to  them.  The  difference  is  in  their  elders 
-in  their  strange,  foolish  notions  that  discipline  is 
tyranny  and  control  an  instill  to  developing  personality. 
Discipline  can  be  tyranny,  of  course,  and  control  an 
instill  ;  as  often  as  not.  in  ‘M lie  good  old  days,”  they 
were — but  there  is  a  golden  mean.  Only  common  sense 
is  needed  for  tbe  finding  of  it.  and  the  parents  who  let 
their  children  run  wild  are  no  belter — if  anything  are 
worst- — than  those  who  tortured  their  children  with 
constant  repressions  and  mistook  submission  to  slavery 
for  virtue. 

Bin  always,  always,  it  is  either  the  ignorance,  the 
incompetence  or  the  indifference — most  often  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  probably — of  parents  that  is  responsible  for  any 
real  badness  of  which  boys  and  girls  are  guilty. 

Our  experience  in  frying  to  handle  more  than  two 
dozen  youngsters,  at  various  times,  convinces  us  of 
the  truth  and  wisdom  of  that  statement.  With  few 
exceptions  our  children  will  be  just  about  what  we 
are  in  character  and  self-control.  In  the  years  to 
come  they  will  thank  us  more  for  our  strict  disci¬ 
pline  than  for  the  laxity  and  license  which  so  many 
parents  offer  their  children.  Thousands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  arousing  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  or  radical  policy  in  public  matters,  and  the 
future  will  see  some  of  these  things  worked  out. 
Yet  they  may  he  worse  than  useless  unless  the  par¬ 
ents  of  today  can  leave  to  their  country  children 
sobered  by  fair  discipline  and  seasoned  by  sVlf- 
coutrol. 

* 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  J.  R.  Howard  refused  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  as  president.  Oscar  E.  Bradfute  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Howard.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  since  it  started.  Mr. 
Howard  declined  to  serve  longer  because  be  lias  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  wirepulling  and  political 
maneuvering  are  dominating  the  organization  and 
interfering  with  its  usefulness. 

* 

N  his  message  to  Congress  President  Harding 
advocated  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  further  issue  of  tax-exempt  securities. 
Congress  has  now  taken  the  matter  up.  and  there  is 
a  hot  debate  over  tbe  proposition.  The  result  of 
sueli  an  amendment  would  be  that  all  Federal,  state, 
county  or  municipal  bondholders  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  usual  taxes  on  the  amount  of  their  hold¬ 
ings.  It  would  not  affect  those  already  issued,  but 
would  prevent  new  issues  after  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  As  it  is  now  all  or  most  of  such  securities 
escape  taxation.  Those  who  invest  in  them  do  not 
pay  their  share  of  public  expenses.  There  lias  been 
a  strong  demand  for  such  an  amendment  for  years. 
It  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  bondholders 
and  the  bond  sellers.  M'any  of  the  former  are  in¬ 
vesting  their  money  in  this  way,  so  as  to  escape 
taxation  and  also  conceal  their  income.  A  good 
many  municipalities  are  bonding  themselves  into 
bankruptcy.  These  bonds  are  sold  freely  because 
they  are  tax-exempt,  which  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  other  investments.  If  the  bonds  were  not  ex¬ 
empt  they  could  not  he  sold  freely  or  at  par.  and 
without  question  many  towns  and  cities  are  selling 
too  many  bonds  for  their  own  good.  There  is  some 
opposition  from  the  Southern  Congressmen,  who 
think  that  such  an  amendment  would  infringe  upon 
state  rights,  as  they  hold  that  State  or  municipality 
has  a  right  to  decide  its  own  finances.  The  single 
tax  advocates  also  appear  to  oppose  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  on  the  theory  that  it  calls  public  attention 
from  their  system  of  taxation.  We  believe  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  exempting  such  bonds  is  unjust  and 
uneconomic,  since  it  places  a  heavier  burden  upon 
other  classes  of  property,  and  creates  a  special  privi¬ 
lege.  It  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress 
to  put  the  amendment  up  to  tbe  various  States,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  at  this  time  if  such  a  majority 
can  he  obtained. 

Brevities 

The  toy  pistol  in  the  bands  of  u  child  is  a  nuisance. 

Ever  thaw  a  frozen  underground  pipe  by  digging 
holes  in  the  soil  above  it  and  burning  fires  on  the  pipe? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  preacher,  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  opinion  on  his  sermon,  will  be  told  “the 
text  was  good.” 

Advice  to  men  past  30:  Live  as  if  you  expected  to 
be  on  earth  for  30  years  and,  with  all  your  plans,  be 
prepared  to  go  tomorrow. 

No  use  for  the  big  horse?  (General  Pershing  says 
(hat  if  the  country  could  have  had  more  horses  and 
mules  during  the  war,  wo  might  have  done  much  better 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Berk  a  no.  the  ox-team  express  man.  says 
he  got  one  post  card  with  13  different  postmarks  on  it. 
He  says  this  proves  that  his  oxen  travel  faster  than 
the  United  States  until ! 

Here  is  a  new  one:  A  reader  in  the  South  says  that 
when  he  started  his  farm  was  so  poor  that  he  couldn't 
raise  an  umbrella  on  it  when  it  rained.  Perhaps  he 
means  the  price  of  an  umbrella. 
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The  Co-operation  Convention  at 
Washington 

TO  one  famliar  with  tin*  slow  development  of 
the  co-opera  five  spirit  in  this  country  for  the 
past  half-century,  the  National  Council  of  Farmers 
Co-operative  Marketing  Association  in  Washington, 

I  >.  c.,  last  week  was  an  inspiration.  When  one 
lecalls  the  hesitating  coolness  of  both  farmers  and 
public  men  generally  to  the  group  principle  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  late  as  six  years  ago.  and  with  the  records 
of  his  experiences  fresh  in  mind,  sits  in  with  these 
recently  converted  enthusiasts,  he  feels  like  pinching 
himself  to  make  sure  that  it  is  all  a  reality,  and 
not  a  dream  of  his  lifelong  hopes. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  representatives  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  Maine  to  California.  It  in¬ 
cluded  everything  from  peanuts  to  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  wheat,  poultry,  dairy  products  and  live  stock, 
wool,  potatoes  and  fruit.  While  nor  exclusive  in 
attendance,  the  controlling  factor  in  the  meeting 
seemed  to  he  a  number  of  associations  with  which 
Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro  was  connected  as  organizer,  and 
for  which  lie  is  now  attorney.  The  magnitude  of 
these  enterprises  is  apparent  from  the  intimations 
that  Ids  law  offices  have  an  income  from  these 
sources  of  $400,000  annually.  These  associations 
are  uniformly  constructed  on  the  centralized  typo 
of  organization.  There  is  one  central  corporation, 
and  tin*  producers  hold  shares  or  membership  in  it. 
The  rules  of  the  credentials  committee  excluded  rep- 
lesentatives  of  organizations  which  are  composed 
of  federated  decentralized  local  associations,  like  the 
California  Fruit  <4 rowers"'  Exchange. 

The  officers  of  the  various  Organizations  present 
at  the  meeting  did  not  belong  to  the  working  produc¬ 
ing  type  of  fanner.  Some  of  them  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  producers,  but  largely  they  represented  the 
business  and  professional  and  bankers’  type,  with 
farm  interests  on  the  side.  They  were  an  especially 
strong,  intelligent  and  progressive  type  of  men.  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  pep.  and.  as  far  as  one  could 
.iudge.  absolute  sincerity.  These  men  have  seen  the 
hopeless,  demoralizing  and  degenerating  effect  of 
the  factor  system  of  marketing  cotton  and  tobacco, 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  actual  producers, 
and  they  have  revolted  against  the  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  existed  under  their  own  eyes.  In 
the  live  stock,  dairying  and  grain  sections,  as  well 
as  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  regions,  business  men 
in  a  position  to  observe  and  know  the  effect  of  the 
recent  depression  in  these  industries  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  farm  product  has  only  70  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power  it  had  before  the  war.  and 
that  a  loss  of  buying  power  by  the  farmer  must 
mean  a  loss  of  sales  to  the  merchant,  the  tradesman 
and  the  manufacturer.  They  have  come  to  realize 
at  last  wlmt  is  meant  by  the  expression  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  basic  indust r.\  of  this  country,  and  that 
if  the  foundation  or  base  of  our  industrial  structure 
crumbles  the  whole  structure  will  tumble  to  the 
giound.  And  so  they  came  forward  in  a  commend¬ 
able  spirit  to  help  the  farm  get  a  square  deal  in  the 
produce  markets. 

This  collective  or  group  movement  is  nation-wide. 
It  is  entirely  similar  to  other  movements  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Industrial  depressions  in  the  past,  if  if  is 
more  intense  and  widespread  than  other  movements 
have  been,  it  is  only  because  of  the  comparative 
extent  and  intensity  of  tiie  present  depression  and 
the  more  complete  change  of  view  resulting  from  the 
late  war. 

The  danger  is  that  it  may  go  too  fast  and  too  far. 
Thoughtful  men  begin  to  observe  the  tendency  of 
t lie  new  converts  to  the  co-operative  creed  to  plunge. 
They  expect  much  of  the  new  system,  and  may 
easily  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver.  The 
new  movement  promises  to  change  the  method  of 
marketing  the  basic  farm  crops  as  if  should.  The 
change  is  being  worked  out  in  the  name  of  the  farmer, 
but  be  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  it.  and  little  or 
no  control  of  it.  When  a  commodity  is  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  and  the  organization  should  be  lmilt  on  a 
commodity,  a  centralized  corporation  is  organized 
and  agents  are  sent  out  to  "sign  up  the  producers" 

<  n  a  contract  obliging  him  to  sell  all  ills  products 
for  a  term  of  years  through  the  organization.  A 
contract  on  these  lines  is  necessary  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  may  serve  him.  The  farmer  produces  the  com¬ 
modity  and  delivers  it  according  to  contract,  and  in 
time  receives  bis  returns  either  at  one  time  or  in 
installments.  lie  lias  little  else  to  do.  and  knows 
little,  if  anything,  about  the  business  end  of  it.  If 
the  management  is  capable,  and  experienced  and 
honest,  lie  gets  a  fair  return.  If  tin*  management 
does  not  possess  these  finalities,  and  there  have  been 
such  managements,  lie  may  fare  no  better  linaneially 


than  before.  As  yet  the  movement  is  young.  It 
could  not  he  fairly  criticised  if  the  first  year  or  two 
did  not  give  all  the  results  expected.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  whether  or  not  the  policies  pursued  are 
likely  to  work  out  permanent  success.  All  agree 
that  final  success  depends  on  the  man  who  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  commodities  on  the  farm  and  his  activity 
in  the  association  and  in  his  loyalty  to  it.  but  their 
machinery  of  organization  does  not  give  him  a  par- 
ticipatihg  interest  in  it.  Co-opera tiou  implies  that 
farmers  act  together  to  bring  about  results  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  In  these  cases  the  acting  is  all  done 
for  them,  and  they  have  little  or  no  part  in  it. 
While  these  altruistic,  experienced  business  men  are 
at  the  head  of  their  associations,  all  is  well,  but 
with  returning  prosperity  these  men  will  return  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  unless  farmers  are  intimate 
with  the  work  and  control  it.  they  will  not  be  able 
to  do  it  themselves  and  may  lie  dependent  on  others 
with  less  altruistic  purpose  than  their  present  lead¬ 
ers.  It  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  centralized 
system  in  some  instances.  There  may  be  sections 
in  the  South  where  the  decentralized  System  of 
local  associations,  with  all  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  is  not  practical:  but  if  so.  it  departs  in 
a  vital  degree  from  true  co-operation,  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  situations  do  not  justify  making  a  national 
system  of  this  centralized  type  of  group-controlled 
organization. 

The  subject  of  farm  credits  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  at  the  meeting.  It  was  discussed  by 
delegates  and  legislators  and  bankers.  The  subject 
is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Congress,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  farm  credit  bill  this  session  is 
most  promising.  The  principal  feature  of  it  will 
probably  be  to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Ranks 
to  discount  farm  paper  of  a  nine  months’  maturity. 
The  notes  and  hills  and  acceptances  will  first  be 
discounted  at  the  local  banks.  It  is  not  likely  to 
have  as  much  of  a  co-operative  feature  as  we  had 
hoped  for  it. 

In  the  discussion  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Carver  of 
the  Painxi/lrintitt  Fnrnirr  and  Mr.  Dillon  of  The 
Kcrai,  New-Yorker  to  state  the  relation  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  to  co-operation.  They  agreed  that 
the  farm  papers  persisted  in  teaching  co-operation 
when  it  had  few  followers,  and  rejoice  now  that 
the  tiny  light  they  kept  burning  for  so  long  lias  now 
burst  out  into  a  glowing  flame.  The  farm  paper 
supports  co-operation  as  an  agency  of  service  to  the 
farmer.  The  farm  paper,  however,  can  publish  only 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  only  when 
it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer.  It  wants 
all  the  facts.  It  must  have  the  discouragements 
and  failures  as  well  as  the  successes  and  triumphs. 
It  cannot  support  failures,  nor  can  it  indorse  would- 
be  leaders  who  never  made  a  dollar  for  themselves, 
but  who  believe  they  have  a  commission  to  make 
farmers  rich  over  night.  The  farm  paper  should  be 
taken  fully  and  completely  into  the  confidence  of 
the  co-operative  leadership,  that  it  may  be  in  a 
position  to  render  the  best  disinterested  service. 
With  Sr.  Paul,  the  farm  paper  knows  that  there 
are  things  which  are  true  and  lawful,  which  are  nor 
expedient.  It  will  be  discreet.  If  the  general  inter¬ 
est  is  best  served  by  omissions,  the  farm  editor  can 
be  trusted  to  use  the  blue  pencil  on  copy.  There 
need,  however,  he  few  secrets  in  co-operation.  There 
can  l»e  no  real  co-operation  until  the  farmer  controls 
it.  and  he  cannot  intelligently  control  it  without 
full  information.  The  farm  paper  can  best  furnish 
this  information.  If  it  lias  access  to  the  facts  it  can. 
in  its  independent  position  and  with  the  confidence 
of  its  readers,  avert  false  rumors  and  champion 
the  best  interests  of  the  organization. 

A  tentative  national  organization  was  formed  so 
that  the  question  of  a  permanent  national  organiza¬ 
tion  could  be  considered  by  file  existing  State  and 
regional  associations.  The  suggestion  is  to  keep  an 
office  in  Washington,  with  a  secretary,  and  to  tax 
the  associations  in  proportion  to  membership  to  meet 
the  expense.  There  are  at  present  at  least  six  farm 
organizations  now  with  offices  in  Washington.  Of 
course,  all  the  expense  comes  out  of  the  farm,  and 
some  sober  leaders  begin  to  think  that  this  multiple 
organization  work  has  gone  far  enough.  If  a  farmer 
is  a  member  of  the  <1  range,  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Wool  Growers'  or  Dairymen’s  League,  lie  would  pay 
to  keep  four  different  offices  going  in  Washington 
to  look  after  agriculture.  The  one  important  func¬ 
tion  of  co-operation  is  to  shorten  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer  -economy  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  Organized  machinery  is  necessary  to  this  end. 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  hired  men  a 
farmer  can  pay  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere,  and  we 
venture  to  suggest  the  hope  that  the  associations 
will  find  a  way  to  harmonize  efficiency  with  economy 
at  Washington. 


The  Conference  of  Dairy  Groups 

IIE  need  of  the  proposed  conference  of  the  four 
dairy  groups  in  the  New  York  territory  is  more 
urgent  than  it  may  seem  to  lie  on  the  surface  at  the 
present  time.  Already  the  supply  has  caught  up 
with  file  demand.  The  shortage  of  some  weeks 
back  lias  disappeared.  Soon  flic  surplus  will  appear, 
and  it  must  be  considered  before  the  flush  of  the 
spring  supply  if  the  producers’  interests  are  to  be 
protected. 

In  the  present  situation  none  of  the  groups  is  in 
a  position  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  pooling  association  has  lost  the 
power  of  making  the  price,  and  in  the  situation  that 
has  developed  the  multiple  price  plan  cannot  be 
maintained.  No  producer  will  feel  badly  about  that 
because  it  is  a  dealers'  measure  at  best.  In  the 
present  situation  it  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  liquid 
or  (’lass  A  milk  because  the  higher  the  price  is  made 
to  fit  this  class,  the  better  for  the  groups  that  have 
little  or  no  surplus,  and  the  lower  must  he  the  pool 
price  compared  with  that  of  the  other  groups.  The 
suggestion  made  for  the  correction  of  this  difficulty 
is  fur  the  association  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
level  of  Class  4.  so  that  the  price  of  all  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  butter  and  cheese  values.  In  plain, 
direct  language  this  is  a  price-cutting  policy  between 
dairymen  in  the  different  groups.  Every  dealer 
would  insist  on  the  lowest  price  any  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  paid,  and  the  result  would  be  the  lowest 
possible  level  for  all.  It  would  be  hard  to  improve 
this  course  if  a  deliberate  plan  were  proposed  t  • 
cause  dairymen  millions  of  dollars  in  losses,  and  to 
reduce  the  dairy  organizations  to  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  chaos. 

The  different  groups  may  well  preserve  their  own 
policies  in  local  affairs.  They  need  not  surrender 
a  single  principle.  The  group  idea  has  much  P 
recommend  it.  The  management  of  each  will  be  in 
competition  with  the  others  iu  economy  of  local  de¬ 
tails.  and  the  comparative  monthly  returns  will  act 
as  a  check  on  extravagance  and  an  incentive  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

The  conference  can  work  out  a  plan  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus;  to  fix  necessary  differentials:  to 
increase  consumption  through  advertising  and  other 
means:  and  in  general  to  do  as  much  to  stabilize 
the  producers’  end  of  the  business  as  the  New  York 
Milk  Conference  Board  does  for  the  dealers. 

Fortunately  the  leaders  of  the  groups  are  now 
agreed  on  the  need  of  the  conference  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  it  will  be  held  early  in  January. 

Ti  e  have  discussed  it  in  detail  because  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  permanent  success  of  co¬ 
operation  depends  on  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
men  on  the  farms.  It  will  find  accurate  information 
is  necessary  before  they  can  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  it.  Organization  for  dairymen  is  here  to  stay. 
I.et  no  one  deceive  himself  otherwise.  But  the 
nearer  it  is  kept  to  the  men  who  milk  the  cows,  the 
better  it  will  serve  them. 


New  York  State  Notes 

.The  Empire  Stare  Federation  of  Beekeepers’  Co-oper- 
ative  Associations  met  at  Syracuse  on  December  Iff  f  r 
their  annual  meeting.  The  session  was  held  ar  the 
Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture  at  Syraeu-- 
1  Diversity.  Dean  Reuben  L.  Nye  opened  the  morning 
session  with  an  address  of  welcome.  He  was  follow-- i 
by  a  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  merchandizing 
beekeepers’  products  let  C.  L.  Baldridge  of  Ivemlai.i' 
II.  L.  Gray  of  1  orf  Edward  spoke  on  Slate  and  Federal 
laws  relative  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  bee 
produets.  It.  15,  \\  ilson  outlined  a  program  of  work 
for  the  federation.  Following  a  luncheon  at  the  College 
of  Home  Economies  the  delegates  were  addressed  by  I.. 
J.  Byers  of  Markham.  I.)r.  George  G.  Atwood  of  VI- 
hauy.  and  I ».  I..  Woodard  of  Clarksville.  W.  .1. 

Birdsall  of  Albany,  II.  II.  Root  of  Medina,  t  and  N. 
E.  Stevens  of  Venice  Center.  In  the  evening  the  dele¬ 
gates  attended  a  banquet  at  which  Charles  Stewart  Was 
-■  master.  The  business  session  of  the  asso 
was  held  on  the  morning  following. 

1  here  was  one  New  York  State  man  elected  to  the 
directorate  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  This  was  Frank  M. 
Smith  of  Springfield  Center,  Otsego  Comm.  Mr. 
'  i  h  has  bee i  -  » >tsegn  Bureau  for  a 

number  of  years.  lie  was  one  ■  the  original  committee 
that  worked  out  the  idea  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  In  addition  to  his  farms  that  are  located 
in  Otsego  County.  Mr.  Smith  has  landed  interests  in 
North  Dakota,  lie  is  also  active  in  the  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association. 

The  early  orders  for  fertilizer  are  coming  in  unusu¬ 
ally  abundant,  according  to  chose  who  are  close  to  the 
fertilizer  trade.  The  handicap  which  the  manufacturers 
are  confronting  at  the  present  time  relates  to  cars,  ir 
G  hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  improved  before  the 
Spring  rush  season  comes  on. 

The  closing  in  of  Winter  has  left  many  up-Siute 
communities  iu  very  poor  shape  with  regard  to  water. 
Man)  springs  and  brooks  have  started  ihe  Winter  dry. 
This  is  ;m  unfortunate  condition  for  farmers  who  ar 
wintering  considerable  live  stock. 

Farmers  in  those  counties  where  there  was  a  -peril! 
cop  weather  forecast  are  commenting  on  it  with  grear 
favor.  In  Orange  County  there  have  been  estimates 
ranging  from  $20,000  ro  $2.7,000  as  the  savings  whir!; 
farmers  enjoyed  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
members  of  th  especial  weather  forecasting  ring. 

E,  a.  r. 
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My  Creed 

I  would  be  (rue.  for  (here  are  those  who  trust  me, 

1  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care, 

]  Would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  sutler, 

1  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

1  would  he  friend  to  all  the  foe,  the  friendless, 

1  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gif*. 

1  would  he  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness, 

1  would  look  up  and  laugh  and  love  and  lift. 

By  HOWARD  ARNOLD  WALTERS, 


Our  Magic  Fireside 

Come  gather  close  about  our  Magic 
Fire,  t  >ld  friends,  new  friends,  all  are 
welcome  here.  Tl  is  long  since  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Fireside  Circle — this  place 
where  in  imagination  we  meet  to  talk  of 


MEW  YEAR 
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the  big.  worth-while  things  of  life,  and 
to  build  our  friendship  strong  and  true. 

See!  The  flames  are  leaping  merrily, 
and  in  their  glowing  light  thousands  of 
eager  faces  beam  with  liappy  friendliness. 
Kvery  reader  of  Our  Page  is  here,  glad  to 
belong  to  (he  group,  determined  to  be 
worthy  of  such  company.  Now  while  all 
is  still  except  the  roaring  tire,  let  some¬ 
one  with  a  tine,  strong  voice  read  again 
the  eight  lines  in  the  little  creed  printed 
above.  Let  the  words  sink  into  our 
minds  and  hearts  until  they  become  a  real 
part  of  us.  Few  such  simple,  complete, 
wonderful  statements  of  great  living  have 
ever  been  written  If  we  can  indeed  be 
Hue,  pure,  strong,  brave,  friendly,  gcu- 
erous,  humble,  high-minded,  .joyous,  lov¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  others,  we  shall  find 
the  best  life  has  to  give  to  boy  or  girl  or 
man  or  woman. 

A  new  year  is  at  hand.  What  kind  of 
a  year  it  will  be  for  us  depends  mostly 
on  ourselves.  New  Year's  resolutions  are 
easier  to  make  than  to  keep,  but  their 
value  lies  in  how  they  are  kept.  Wo  can 
help  each  other  through  Qur  Page.  The 
very  thought  of  wanting  the  right  to  come 
to  this  Magic  Fireside  will  keep  us  doing 
our  best. 

lias  anyone  something  to  say?  Last 
month  we  asked  how  hoys  and  girls  can 
he  most  truly  happy.  Will  some  reader 
answer?  Who  speaks?  Anna  Rogers,  a 
15-year-old  New  York  reader.  Rood! 
Anna,  what  have  you  to  say: 

Happiness'  is  within  reach  of  all  of  us 
if  we  will  but  see  it.  In  order  to  he  hap¬ 
py,  we  should  first  strive  to  have  good 
health,  having  the  right  amount  of  work 
ami  play.  We  should  live  simple,  useful 
jives  and  obey  our  parents  promptly’.  We 
should  waleh  every*  day  that  goes  by  for 
a  chance  to  help  others.  So  let  us  all 
try  in  the  coming  year  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  to  keep  it  spotless. 

Thank  you.  Anna.  We  are  glad  that 
you  have  raised  your  voice.  Who  else? 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  hear  from 
others.  Speak  without  fear;  you  are 
among  frjemls. 

Edith.  JSeemun  (10  years),  Connecti¬ 
cut  : 


It  seems  to  me  that  outdoor  exercise  is 
the  most  wonderful  way  to  live  happily*. 
We  are  rosy  and  happy — bright,  keen, 
ready  for  Work  or  play.  Mother  Nature 
is  the  finest  thine  to  study.  Lessons  of 
patience  and  industry  may  he  learned 
from  the  ant  and  the  bee;  sweetness  and 
humility  from  t lie  violet.  Strive  to  be 
simple  and  truthful  in  all  things.  Be 
clean  of  mind  and  body,  eager  to  be  use¬ 
ful  and  cheerful :  enjoy  the  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  jit  hand.  Be  eontcui  that  our  folks 
will  do  their  very  best  for  us.  Make 
friends  of  good  books  and  have  plenty  of 
music.  What  more  is  necessary?  Food, 
clothes,  father,  mother,  family,  friends, 
health  and  all  the  great  outdoors  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  learn  something  new  about, 
every  day. 

Anna  Orr.  New  York  : 

The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  ho  kind,  tell 
no  lies  and  do  no  evil  things  to  anyone. 

Confine  Cole  ( la  years),  Pennsylva¬ 

nia  : 

Happiness  is  a  word  whose  true  mean¬ 
ing  is  little  realized  by  many.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  all  who  possess  it  ;  yes. 
more  than  that — it  is  a  blessing  to  all 
who  meet  it  in  others. 

True  happiness  is  not  something  fleet¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  obtained  by  the  short¬ 
lived  pleasures  of  this  earth,  but  comes 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul. 
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God  gives  true  happiness.  It  is  His  re¬ 
ward  for  service  to  Him;  for  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto 
us. 

Vera  Biislmell  (13  years),  Connec¬ 
ticut  : 

Boys  and  girls  can  live  happily  if  they 
help  people,  at  Christmas  time  more  than 
at  other  times.  They  can  gel  useful 
presents  for  people  who  cannot  buy  them. 
At  other  times  boys  and  girls  can  he  use¬ 
ful  in  work.  If  you  are  at  a  friend's 
and  she  is  doing  something  in  which  you 
can  help.  1  am  sure  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  help. 

Eleanor  Henderson  (13  years).  <  )kla- 
Jiotna  : 

"Happiness  pursued  is  never  overtaken. 
Serve  your  fellows,  and  happiness  will 
eonu>  and  take  you  by  surprise.”  These 
sentences  mean  that  if  anyone  is  t.yiug 
to  lie  happy  and  thinking  about  it.  he 
cannot  he  very  happ.v.  But  if  the  person 
does  right  and  doesn't  think  about  it, 
happiness  will  come,  lining  right  is  one 
of  the  principal  ways  in  which  to  he 
happ.v  ;  if  anyone  does  wrong,  he  or  she 
is  in  constant  Fear  of  being  found  out. 
When  I  bitch  up  my  dog  to  my  wagon 
and  pick  up  chips  to  save  coal.  I  am  hap¬ 
py.  though  1  am  not  thinking  of  being 
happy  at  all.  Another  good  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  help  our  someone  else;  when 


one  is  doing  this  he  forgets  his  own 
troubles  if  he  has  any. 

These  girls  have  spoken  as  we  all  would 
wish.  They  are  good  thoughts.  We  will 
remember.  Suppose  that  when  we  meet 
at  Our  Magic  Fireside  next  month  we 
give  our  thoughts  on  the  first  line  of  “My 
Creed” : 

“I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those 
who  trust  me.” 

Tell  in  your  own  words  what  this 
means  to  you  and  how  it  may  work  out 
in  our  everyday  lives.  Let  us  hear  fvom 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls. 

The  Spirit  of  Our  Page 

Before  we  leav.e  Our  Fireside  suppose 
we  take  a  minute  to  think  about  Our 
Page,  its  spirit  and  what  it  means  to  us. 
One  reader  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  our  third  birthday  in  October 
and  did  not  even  mention  it.  Well,  we 
thought  about  it.  anyway,  and  we’re 
glad  to  find  ourselves  growing  so  strongly 
and  happily.  But  after  all.  why  shouldn't 
Our  Page  be  a  strong  and  happy  one? 
.lust  think  of  all  those  who  are  helping 
to  make  it  so.  Many*  hundreds  of  readers 
have  sent  letters,  drawings,  pictures, 
poems,  stories,  puzzles,  book  write-ups, 
and  other  things,  to  your  editor  in  the 
past  year.  Some  have  written  every 
month.  This  is  the  spirit  which  counts 
most.  It  helps  to  make  Our  Page  better 
and  more  interesting  all  the  time.  And 
those  who  contribute  to  its  success  surely 
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find  more  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  page 
than  those  who  simply  read  it  and  stop 
with  tbsit.  Bits  from  letters  that  have 
come  this  month  show  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  spirit  of  Our  Page. 

I  think  that  the  drawings  for  last 
month  were  all  very  good.  1  wish  that  I 
could  help  make  the  line  of  drawings 
longer,  hut  I  never  took  a  drawing  lesson. 
I  have  sent  three  or  four  drawings,  but 
they  were  never  put  on  Our  Page.  But 
I  "try  and  try  again."  Maybe  if  l  keep 
trying  1  can  have  one  put  in  some  time. 

Massachusetts.  kleanor  hart. 


I  have  never  before  written  for  Our 
Page,  but  that  does  not  say  that  I  do  not. 
always  read  it.  1  enjoy  every  word  on 
it,  and  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  know  all 
the  writers  very  well. 

Delaware.  Rachel  rotthouse, 

(14  years.) 


I  am  sending  a  drawing  for  Our  Page 
this  month,  and  the  answer  to  Lucy  Mil¬ 
lard's  puzzle.  My  family  always  enjoys 
Our  Page,  even  though  my  contributions 
are  not  published.  No  one  remembered 
that  it  was  our  third  anniversary  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  1  forgot  it  when  1  wrote'  in 
November,  so  1  am  reminding  our  read¬ 
ers  of  it  now.  Margaret  him  here  y, 

Connection!.  ( 11  years.) 


I  just  finished  reading  our  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  page.  Wasn't  it  lovely !  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  take  it  back  to  school  with  me 
after  our  Thanksgiving  vacation.  I  again 
have  tried  my  hand  at  a  drawing  for  our 
December  page,  and  am  sending  a  riddle 
which  I  hope  you  may  some  time  find 
room  for  on  Our  Page.  Kt.’Tll  JONES. 

Pennsylvania. 


I  like  the  Boys'  and  (1  iris’  page  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  think  it  has 
greatly  improved  since  I  last  wrote.  This 


is  only  the  third  time  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten.  I  know  other  hoys  and  girls  have 
written  more  often,  Imt  I  h?.ve  other  let¬ 
ters  to  write  and  whenever  L  feel  like 
writing  my  mother  sa,\s  to  answer  my 
other  letters.  But  this  time  I  am  going 
lo  write  to  you.  I  hove  three  others  to 
write  yet.  My  mother  does  not  know  how 
mnoh  I  like  to  read  the  Boys'  and  Girls’ 
Page.  'When  she  was  small  (bey  did  not 
have  anything  like  that.  At  least  not  a 
Boys’  and  Girls’  page  with  such  a  good 
editor  to  edit  it. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  merry  Christ- 
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mas  and  I  hope  the  same  to  all  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Ritual  New-Yorker.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  will  have  one.  I  wish 
we  boys  and  girls  could  all  meet  in  a 
large  building  or  place  on  Christmas  Eve. 
1  guess  it  would  take  quite  a  large  space 
if  it  was  going  to  hold  ns  all.  I  think  we 
would  have  a  merry  Christmas  then. 
Don’t  you  think  so?  I  am  enclosing  a 
picture  which  I  drew.  It  is  not  very 
good,  but  my  best,  and  as  you  say  to  do 
our  best  and  send  it.  I’m  sending  it. 

Here  are  some  words  which,  if  you  get 
none  better,  you  may  use  for  the  box: 
"The  year  is  out.  Let  ns  make  Our  Page 
even  better  than  it  ever  was  before.” 
But  I  guess  yon  will  find  better  ones. 

I  wish’  Our  Page  a  prosperous  year 
and  one  that  is  full  of  success. 

New  York.  maktha  ratzlaff, 

(13  years.) 

It  is  interesting  that  all  of  these  let¬ 
ters  are.  from  girls.  You  must  not  think 
that  the  boys  do  nor  write.  Some  do. 
but  the  girls  beat  them  at  it.  I  guess 
boys  find  it  pretty  hard  to  settle  down  to 
a  letter  or  drawing.  But  it  is  worth 
while  doing,  hoys,  and  we  enjoy  hearing 
from  you  and  seeing  your  contributions. 
Take  hold  this  year  and  give  us  a  big 
boost. 


The  Nature  Puzzles 

1  think  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle  is  "‘cat-tails.”  because  they 
surely  look  like  frnnkfurts.  We  always 
gather  them  in  the  Autumn  and  dry  them, 
then  burn  the  cotton-like  top.  They  look 
like  torches  at  a  distance.  This  time  of 
the  year  the  white  silk  puffs  out.  and  it 
looks  very  pretty.  The  seeds  blow  around 
and  grow  next  year. 

New  Jersey.  margarkt  Sullivan 

(13  years). 


"When  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  last  night 
(November  24)  we  thought  hard  about 
the  Nature  Puzzle,  and  by  and  by  I  said: 
‘"Cat-tails.”  I  think  it  was  funny  for 
the  little  girl  to  call  them  “sausages.” 
1  know  a  place  where  they  grow.  A 
little  bridge  crosses  the  road,  and  the  cat¬ 
tails  grow  on  either  side.  We  think  the 
red-winged  blackbirds  nested  there  this 
Summer.  Many  were  seen  about  the 
place.  My  "Outdoor  Book”  says  that 
red  wings  nest  among  the  cat-tails. 

ki:<;k.\ia  swa N to n  (0  years). 

Maine. 

P.  S. — I  can  write,  but  not  very  well, 
so  mamma  wrote  this  for  me. 


Tn  this  way  two  readers  replied  to  the 
November  Nature  Puzzle,  and  many 
others  just  sent  the  correct  answer  with¬ 
out  telling  anything  more  about  the  cat¬ 
tails.  The  list  of  those  who  answered 
correctly  is  to  be  found  on  page  1530. 
There  were  also  a  dozen  drawings,  two 


Drawn  by  Andrew  Messiclc  (15  Years),  New  Yorlc 
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of  Which  you  win  ce  here.  This  is  good 
work. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  puzzle.  I  am  printing,  as  I  promised, 
a  drawing  of  the  woodcock,  and  also  a 
little  note  from  a  reader  to  show  the 
value  of  these  pu/./.Ies  in  helping  us  to 
know  and  he  on  the  watch  for  many  of 
the  things  in  nature  round  about  us. 
Margarest  Gillespie,  a  18-year-old  New 
York  reader,  wrote:  "One  day,  after  I 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Helen  Cameron  (10 
Yea  etc ),  Xew  York 


had  read  how  Helen  Topping  had  de¬ 
scribed  a  woodcock.  I  saw  one.  It  was 
just  the  way  Helen  had  described  it.  and 
I  hope  that  someone  will  tell  Helen  how 
much  1  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in 
telling  us.” 

What  Is  It? 

It  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
medium-sized  dog.  Its  fur  is  gray,  mixed 
with  brown.  It  has  a  pointed  nose  and 
its  eyes  are  set  low  in  its  head.  Its  feet 
are  something  like  a  person's  hands.  It 
can  climb  trees.  It  hides  in  the  daytime 
and  goes  about  at  night.  It  has  the 
peculiar  habit  of  smelling  and  washing 
its  food  before  it  eats  it.  Its  meat  is 
^ood  to  eat.  and  dogs  are  sometimes  used 
in  catching  it.  Its  tail  has  dark  brow.i 
or  black  rings  on  it.  What  is  it? 

Vermont,  wakkkx  rrown  (14  years.) 

Our  Year  with  Books 

Each  month  for  12  months  we  have 
published  the  titles  of  three  good  books 

and  a  . . .  for  hoys  and  girls  to  read. 

You  have  been  encouraged  to  keep  the 
list  of  these,  to  read  those  that  you  could 
obtain,  and  to  send  in  short  write-ups 
about  them.  It  Inis  been  a  worthwhile 
plan  to  carry  out.  Lest  some  of  you 


Draicn  by  Gertrude  Matthews  (l)  Yearn) 
Rhode  Inland 


may  he  new  readers  and  not  have  all  the 
copies  of  Our  I’age  for  the  past  year, 
the  full  list  of  4s  titles  is  repeated  on 
page  1530.  It  makes  a  fine  beginning 
for  a  hoy’s  or  girl’s  library.  Of  course, 
there  are  many,  many  other  good  hooks, 
too,  but  those  are  all  worth  knowing  and 
worth  owning  if  you  can. 

As  to  the  report  mentions!  last  month, 
what  we  want  is  a  list  <>f  those  who  have 
n  ail  fir,  or  more  of  these  books  or  poems 
during  the  past  year.  All  readers  who 
write  to  your  editor  before  .Tan miry  0, 
giving  tin*  titles  of  those  read,  will  have 
their  names  published  on  Dnr  Page  next 
month. 

Three  write-ups  have  conn*  on  the  titles 
given  in  November,  as  follows: 

1IANS  RRiXKER 
Bv  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

“Hans  Drinker”  is  a  good  story  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  mi  interesting  description 
of  Htdlaud.  besides  being  narrative.  Hans 
and  his  sister.  G  ret  cl.  were  very  poor. 
Their  father  had  fallen  from  a  dike  10 
years  before,  injuring  his  brain,  and 
making  him  unable  to  do  arything.  They 
had  only  wooden  skates.  Hans  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  skates  for  Gretel, 
and  later  a  pair  for  himself  B,v  e  ha  nee 
Hans  met  the  great  doctor.  Doctor  Boek* 
man,  who  premised  Hans  that  he  would 


try  io  help  Han's  father  without  pay. 
The  operation  was  performed  and  the 
father  gradually  recovered.  Before  the 
accident  all  of  his  mount  had  disappeared 
The  father  now  told  them  that  hr  had 
buried  it  by  a  tree.  After  much  digging 
they  found  it.  This  brought  them  great 
comfort.  Soon  after  there  was  a  great 
skating  race.  Gretel  won  the  prize,  a 
pair  of  silver  skates. 

Hans  became  a  great  doctor  under 
Doctor  Beckman's  teaching. 

ELEANOR  IIKNUKKSON  (13  years). 

Oklahoma. 

PADDY  PAWS 

By  Grate  Co.didge 

I’addy  Paws  was  a  little  prairie  dog. 
Prairie  dogs  sleep  in  Winter,  hut  Paddy 
Paws  decided  to  waken  at  Christmas 
time.  He  had  seen  a  picture  of  Santa 
Clans  in  a  hook  the  packrat  had  carried 
off. 

He  awoke  on  Christinas  Eve  and  Avas 
surprised  at  rhn  cold,  white  snow.  When 
Paddy  Paws  reached  the  house  where  he 
wanted  to  look  for  Santa  Claus.  h*‘  heard 
him  on  the  roof.  Santa  threw  him  a 
little  red  coat. 

One  time  his  baby  brother  was  sick 
and  he  bought  some  medicine  with  the 
t. .oitey  a  little  girl  gave  hit.;. 

One  day  he  cried  when  he  tore  his  coat 
lie  went  to  the  little  girl  who  had  given 
him  the  money.  She  had  lost  her  things 
to  sew  with,  but  later  she  found  them  in 
the  packrat's  nest,  and  made  Paddy  Paws 
a  new  coat.  DOROTHY  kisiikr. 

New  York. 


THE  THREE  KINGS 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
"The  Three  Kings”  were  wise  men 
who  came  riding  out  of  the  East.  Their 
guide  was  a  star.  They  traveled  during 


Draicn  by  Hazel  Duntz  (15  Years) 
New  York 


the  night  and  slept  during  the  day.  The 
star  was  so  ’bright  that  they  knew  the 
Prince  was  coining  soon.  Sometimes  they 
talked  with  the  people.  They  asked  about 
Jesus,  but  the  people  did  not  know  of 
Him.  Herod  was  king,  and  lie  wanted 
I  he  three  wise  men  to  carry  the  news  to 
him.  if  they  found  Jesus.  The  three  wise 
men  found  Jesus  in  a  manger  and  His 
Mother  was  watching  Him.  The  men 
laid  the  things  they  had  brought  for 
Jesus  at  His  feet.  But  they  were  afraid 
to  go  home  the  way  they  had  come,  so 
they  went  home  by  another  way. 

New  York. 

K V A XG E I  I X E  FA X ( ' II ER. 


The  New  Book  Plan 

I  have  a  plan  for  our  touch  with  books 
this  coming  year  that  1  think  will  be  lots 
of  fun  and  interest  us  in  good  books  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  something  like  the 
Nature  Puzzle  idea,  which  we  like  so 
much.  We  might  call  it  the  Book  Puzzle. 
Here  is  the  way  it  will  work:  Each 
month  1  shall  print  the  story  of  a  book 
or  poem  without  giving  the  author’s  name. 
Of  course,  yon  are  to  write  the  stories, 
too.  and  let  me  select  the  ones  to  use. 
We  shall  need  to  have  some  right  way 
so  as  to  begin  in  January.  You  may  use 
up  to  250  words  for  oaeh  Book  Puzzle. 
Make  it  just  as  interesting  as  you  can, 
hilt  he  sure  to  he  accurate.  Give  enough 
detail  so  that  anyone  who  has  read  the 
book  will  guess  it.  but  do  not  g:ve  it  away 
too  easily.  Be  sure  to  send  your  editor 
the  name  and  author  for  his  private  in¬ 
formation.  Now  let's  take  bold  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  this.  It  might  to 
he  as  interesting  as  anything  on  Our 
Page,  and  we  will  come  to  look  forward 
eaeli  mouth  to  a  new  Book  Puzzle. 


Signs  of  Autumn 

One  reader  was  so  interested  in  our 
plan  of  keeping  the  signs  of  Spring  that 
she  has  kept  the  signs  for  each  season, 
and  has  sent  an  interesting  letter  giving 
the  signs  of  Autumn. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  after  my 
studies  this  evening  t  November  2X).  The 
following  are  my  signs  of  Autumn  1 
promised  to  send.  1  have  sent  all  now 
except  Winter.  1  will  send  send  them 
also  when  I  he  list  is  finished  : 

August  23.  Pali  plowing. 

September  10,  golden  rod  ;  chopping  off 
corn:  |5th.  gentians  i  loth,  -dogwood  ber¬ 
ries;  17th.  making  red  ink;  isth.  cooking 
apple  butter;  20th.  making  sauerkraut. 

October  1st,  walnuts,  hiekorynuts.  per¬ 
simmons;  2d.  leaves  falling  from  .trees ; 
3d.  leaves  turning  red  and  yellow;  4th. 
dew  grane<:  0th.  siptirrels  gathering  nuts; 
St h,  some  birds  leaving. 


Nvoember  1<t.  husking  corn;  2d.  hazel¬ 
nuts;  3d.  frosts;  22d.  gathering  pump¬ 
kins;  30th.  birds  have  almost  all  left. 

I  have  started  the  sign*  of  Winter. 
This  Summer  l  found  20  robins’  nests. 
11  song  sparrows,  nine  field  sparrows,  six 
house  wrens,  four  English  sparrows,  four 
barn  swallows,  three  blackbird*,  two  ori¬ 
oles,  one  catbird,  one  goldfinch,  one 
flicker,  one  bluebird  and  one  meadow  lark. 

Kl.s IE  brosnm  A X  (11  years  I . 

Pennsylvania. 

Feeding  the  Birds 

I  want  to  remind  our  readers  again 
this  Winter  about  the  birds.  When  the 
cold  and  snowy  days  come  they  need 
help.  It  is.  of  course,  best  f<>  begin  early, 
so  that  they  can  learn  your  feeding  places 
before  Winter  sets  in  ;  but  it  is  never  too 
late,  and  this  holiday  season  is  a  first- 
class  time  to  get  a  station  ready,  if  you 
do  not  have  one.  I  hope  many  of  yon 
will  do  this,  and  keep  it  regularly  suit- 
plied  with  food  until  Spring.  You  will 
enjoy  watching  the  friendly  birds,  and 
they  will  repay  you  with  cheerful  twit¬ 
tering,  and  with  many  good  deeds  next 
Spring  and  Summer. 

Several  readers  have  written  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  birds; 

I  have  just  completed  a  bird-feeding 
station.  I  put  one  up  two  years  ago  at 
a  window,  hut  it  was  not  very  successful. 
I  shall  place  this  one  on  a  tree  near  the 
house.  I  think  good  material  t.»  make  a 
station  is  the  cover  of  a  butter  tub  or 
cheese  box.  as  it  has  a  rim  to  prevent  the 
food  from  blowing  away.  A  small  board 
should  he  erected  on  <>m  side  of  the  sta- 
(ioii.  with  nails  driven  through  t<>  put 
the  suet  on.  This  is  a  good  plan  to  fid- 
low.  as  I  have  tripd  it. 

AIARV  OORCORAX  (14  vears) . 

New  York. 


I  must  tell  you  of  the  birds  I  had  last 
Winter.  I  enjoyed  watching  them.  We 
put  acorns,  dried  elderberries,  seeds,  corn 
and  crumbs  out  for  them.  I  saw  six 
cardinal*,  and  they  enjoyed  the  pumpkin 
seeds  which  were  thrown  out.  Sparrows 
came  and  fought  over  crumbs.  The  blue- 
jays  took  two  acorns  at  a  time  and 
looked  for  a  place  on  the  limb  of  a  tree 
to  rack  them.  A  red-headed  woodpecker 

•  ante  and  got  acorns  so  fast  that  I  think 
it  was  storing  them.  The  red-headed 
woodpeckers  store  acorns  over  Winter. 
We  had  two  flower  pots,  and  they  tilled 
one  half  full.  We  looked  later  on  and 
the  acorns  were  gone.  mkta  tradki.. 

i  >hio. 

I  study  nature  all  the  time  and  watch 
the  birds,  too.  I  feed  them  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  am  going  to  make  a  feeding  table 
for  them  this  Winter.  I  shall  take  a 
round  hoard  and  nail  it  to  a  post  and 
pur  cedar  all  around  the  board.  The 
east  side  I  shall  leave  open  so  the  birds 

•  an  go  in  and  out  to  eat.  Do  you  think 
that  will  he  all  right? 

New  York.  della  provorse. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  all  right.  The 
cedar  shelter  is  a  good  idea.  The  side 
left  open  should  be"  the  one  away  from 
the  prevailing  storms. 


A  Rhyme  to  Draw 

Nearly  20  readers  tried  their  hand  at 
making  up  a  rhyme  on  Winter  sports  for 
us  to  draw.  See  the  list  on  page  1530. 
Some  of  the  rhymes  were  first-class. 
Others  were  too  complicated  to  make 
simple  drawings,  and  still  others  showed 
need  of  practice  in  making  rhymes  that 
have  a  good  swing  to  them.  After  much 
thought  I  have  decided  on  the-  one  given 
below,  written  by  one  of  our  younger  boy 
readers.  It  ought  to  give  a  chance  for 
some  fine  pictures.  Set  to  work  and  send 
them  to  reach  your  editor  by  January  0. 

Here  is  the  rhyme: 


Jack  and  his  little  sister.  Jill. 

Are  having  a  good  time  sliding  down  hill. 
They've  taken  with  them  their  little  dog, 
Dan  ; 

Now  draw  them  the  very  best  you  can. 
By  king  brittixgham  (ti  years). 
Maryland. 


Notes 

Edith  Beeman.  a  16-.vear-old  Connecti¬ 
cut  reader,  wrote  the  words  in  the  Box. 
If  each  and  every  reader  will  do  even  a 
rin.v  "hit”  Our  Page  will  grow  in  won¬ 
derful  ways. 


Send  all  work  for  th?  January  I’age 
to  reach  your  editor  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  0.  There  are  a  dozen  things  to 
choose  from,  something  to  please  boys 
and  girls  oi  any  age— the  Box.  a  head- 


Drawn  in  Pencil  by  Theresa  Matthews 
( 16  Years).  Rhode  Inland 


ing.  a  memory  verse,  a  fireside  talk,  a 
nature  puzzle,  a  book  puzzle,  a  drawing, 
a  rhyme,  a  riddle,  a  story,  a  picture  or 
a  good  friendly  letter. 


Look  at  page  1530  for  the  lists  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  page. 


The  answer  to  Lucy  Willard’s  riddle 
is  a  brooir.  Here  is  another  good  one, 
this  time  from  Roy  Bergman  111  years). 
New  York  :  "What  lives  in  Winter,  dies 
in  Summer,  and  grows  with  its  roots  up¬ 
wards?” 


Ruth  Stafford  of  New  York  is  not  very 
old  yet,  but  she  writes :  "I  have  $33.81 
in  the  bank  that  is  to  help  in  my  college 
education.”  That’s  the  way  to  get  ready 
for  tilings;  then  they  are  more  likely 
really  to  happen. 


Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  an  aged  man 
who  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many 
years,  but  who  has  grown  nearly  blind, 
and  has  no  oue  in  the  family  to  read  it 
to  him.  I  thought  then  if  only  one  of 
my  boys  and  girls  could  drop  in  and  read 
to  this  old  man  for  an  hour  or  so  each 
week,  what  a  kind  thing  it  would  be. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  cases  like  this. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  near  you. 


So.  then,  my  boys  and  girls,  let’s  face 
the  New  Year  determined  to  make  it  the 
best  year  we  have  ever  had.  Start  it 
right  by  sending  a  message  to  your  editor 
and  friend.  Edward  M.  Turtle,  in  care 
The  RritAi.  New-Yorkf.r.  333  West  30th 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


At  Home. — Well,  here  we  are  home  at 
last  after  quite  a  trip.  We  were  gone 
just  four  weeks  to  a  day.  Glad  to  go 
and  glad  to  get  home — that’s  just  about 
the  way  it  is  on  sueb  a  trip.  We  went 
from  here  down  near  New  York,  and 
while  Mrs.  Parson  visited  with  friends 
the  l'arson  attended  the  fifth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Country  Life 
Association,  at  Teachers’  College.  They 
certainly  had  the  best  men  iu  the  coun¬ 
try  in  this  line,  and  the  Parson  got  much 
good  from  them.  A  good  deal  was  said 
about  country  schools,  as  of  course  there 
ought  to  be  at  such  a  meeting.  Iu  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  unequal  advantages  of  country 
and  city  children,  it  was  shown  how  that 
school  buildings  range  all  the  way  from 
a  poor  shack  of  a  one-room  school  built 
105  years  ago  to  a  schoolhonse  out  in 
Minnesota  that  cost  SI, 000.000  and  had 
a  painting  over  the  door  that  cost  $10,- 
000.  Less  than  $25  a  year  is  spent  on 
the  country  child,  while  an  average  of 
$40  is  spent  on  the  city  child,  Of  100 
country  schoolbouses  85  are  heated  by 
unjacketed  stoves,  00  are  not  properly 
lighted,  and  84  out  of  every  100  have  no 
playgrounds  whatsoever.  The  matter  of 
consolidation  was  not  touched  on  so  very 
much,  hut  it  was  shown  that  the  one- 
room  school  was  an  abiding  problem,  for 
at  least  two  out  of  every  five  were  so 
situated  that  the  children  could  never  be 
carried  elsewhere :  they  would  always  re¬ 
main  one- room  schools. 

Tite  Teacher. — A  good  deal  was  said 
about  the  teacher  hi  the  small  school. 
Her  life  was  often  hard,  as  she  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  social  group  in  which 
she  found  herself.  Her  whole  life  had 
been  led  in  the  tow  n  or  village,  or  even 
city,  with  everything  going  on  and  every¬ 
thing  to  go  to.  .'When  the  Parson  asked 
a  child  how  her  teacher  was  getting  on. 
’way  down  county,  she  answered:  “Well, 
she  didn’t  cry  today.”  It  appeared  she 
had  cried  every  day  and  'most  all  clay. 
Soon  after  this  she  left  the  school  for 
good.  Vermont  requires,  as  a  pari  of 
her  "standard.”  that  the  country  lonelier 
spend  at  least  two  week-ends  a  month  in 
the  district  where  she  teaches,  to  get 
acquainted  more  with  the  people  and 
learn  to  sympathize  with  them.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  rural  teachers  are  "quite  un¬ 
dertrained.”  In  the  city  the  teacher  aver¬ 
ages  to  stay  nine  years  in  a  place.  How 
long  does  the  teacher  stay  iu  the  hack 
country  school?  One  man  argued  very 
strongly  and  sanely  that  it  was  up  to 
the  Government  to  put  money  in  the 
country  schools.  Lack  of  education  is  a 
national  menace  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  the  boys  from  the  country  districts 
spread  our  all  over  the  nation,  lie  had 
a  chart  showing  where  the  hoys  and  girls 
had  gone  from  a  certain  rural  county. 
Red  lines  went  from  this  county  all  over 
the  United  States,  ns  from  the  center  of 
a  spider’s  web.  At  a  banquet  of  100  bus¬ 
iness  and  professional  men  in  Chicago  a 
short  while  ago  it  was  found  that  80  of 
them  came  from  the  country.  If  the 
city  is  going  continually  to  draw  iis  best 
blood  from  the  country  let  it  help  edu¬ 
cate  the  country.  In  1910  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  people  of  Chicago  were  couutry- 
bred. 

Co-operation’. — One  of  the  very  best 
things  at  this  meeting  was  the  talk  on 
co-operative  marketing  by  Mr.  Snpiro  oi 
California.  lie  certainly  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  He  is  the  man  who 
did  so  much  toward  organizing  the  hur¬ 
ley  tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky  and  re¬ 
gions  round  about.  This  man  also  has 
been  organizing  the  tobacco  growers  here 
in  Connecticut.  He  went  Into  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operative  marketing,  and  i! 
does  seem  as  though  now  they  were  get¬ 
ting  this  work  ou  a  permanent  basis. 
The  dried  fruit  people  of  California  used 
to  get  eight  cents  our  of  rhe  consumer’s 
dollar;  now  they  get  from  42  to  48  cents. 
The  little  bi-monthly  paper.  Home  Lunds, 
has  the  best  and  clearest  statement  of 
the  whole  co-operative  movement  iu  this 
country  that  the  Parson  has  ever*  seen  in 
its  editions  of  August  and  October. 

A  Modernized  Mile  Ham. —  w  e 
stopped  at  a  place  in  Bucks  County,  Pn„ 
and  visited  at  a  most  interesting  house. 
It  was  rhe  location  of  an  old  gristmill — 
a  very  beautiful  location  where  people 
had  often  come  to  picnic.  A  rich  man 
from  Philadelphia  had  come  out  and  put 
some  $85,000  Into  the  place.  While  he 
made  the  house  nil  over  and  fixed  it  up 
in  great  shape,  his  main  feature  was  the 
electricity  he  could  generate  with  the 
water  power,  lie  repaired  the  pit  and 
the  wheel  and  put  in  a  genera t.n — a  very 
fine  expensive  one — and  connected  up  the 
house.  He  certainly  electrified  the  place 
all  right,  and  left  nil  the  things  on  the 
place  when  he  sold  out.  There  was  an 
electric  washing  machine,  of  course,  and 
an  electric  dishwasher,  and  a  great  big 
fine  electric  range  for  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing.  and  besides  this  lie  put  in  a  fine- 
looking  electric  refrigerator,  and  not  only 
that,  hut  he  put  in  all  the  equipment  to 
heat  the  whole  house  with  electricity. 
Whether  all  this  was  ever  used  at  all  did 
not  seem  to  be  known,  as  the  man's  wife 
died  about  the  time  it  was  finished,  and 
he  sold  out  after  a  time.  These  people 
now  living  there  did  not  use  rhe  stove  or 
refrigerator  or  electric  heat  ns  yet.  \>  hue 
tin*  waterwheel  was  sai>l  not  to  he  in  the 


best  condition,  even  if  it  were  there  would 
seem  to  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  ability 
to  supply  all  this  equipment  with  enough 
current.  One  thing  was  certainly  great 
— you  didn’t  have  to  keep  remembering 
to  pull  off  the  light  when  the  water  was 
turned  on  in  the  mill.  On  went  every 
light  in  the  house,  from  cellar  to  attic, 
till  the  water  was  turned  off  again  at 
bedtime.  Might  just  as  well  have  them 
all  on  as  one — price  just  the  same. 

Arro  Regulations.  —  It  certainly 
would  bother  anyone  traveling  through 
the  country  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
car  in  the  city.  Newark  changed  from 
having  the  cars  head-in  at  an  angle  to 
parking  parallel  the  day  we  were  there. 
In  Trenton  it  is  called  "ranking”  a  car, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  safety  zones 
— whether  safe  for  the  cars  or  for  pedes¬ 
trians  is  not  (old.  Iu  this  city  they 
seemed  quite  inclined  to  tell  you  where 
you  could  pul  your  car  instead  of  always 
telling  you  where  you  can’t  put  it.  as 
most  cities  do,  till  you  decide  to  push  on 
again.  We  did  not  go  by  car.  hut  of 
course  we  were  interested  in  all  these 
things.  In  (Washington  not  only  did 
every  street  seem  to  have  a  rule  of  its 
own.  but  some  had  different  rules  for 
each  side  of  the  same  street.  Many 
streets  had  cars  parallel  on  one  side  and 
nosed  iu  at  an  angle  on  the  other  side; 
just  as  many  trolley  cars  iu  Washington 
have  short  cross  scats  oil  one  side  and  a 
long  seat  runniug  clear  through  on  the 


other,  of  course  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  time  limits  for  parking,  and  how¬ 
ever  can  they  enforce  the  law?  It  was 
said  that  if  the  police  ever  got  all  the 
people  that  over-exceeded  the  time  limit 
i hoy  could  not  possibly  get  in  or  near 
the  police  station.  One  friend  where  we 
visited  said  that  at  different  times  she 
had  had  seven  tags  put  on  her  car  to 
appear  at  the  station.  She  had  always 
torn  them  off  and  thrown  tlietr.  away, 
and  had  heard  nothing  more  from  them. 
In  some  cases,  in  front  of  big  office  build¬ 
ings.  they  have  some  oue  at  the  window 
keeping  a  weather  eye  out.  and  if  they 
see  a  policeman  come  along  and  take 
down  the  numbers  and  the  time  of  day 
as  soon  as  lie  is  passed  they  all  rush  out 
and  move  their  cars  up  and  down  a  bit 
or  across  the  street,  and  when  the  officer 
comes  along  again  the  cars  are  gone. 

(some  Lfck. — They  told  about  a  fel¬ 
low  down  in  Maryland  who  certainly  did 
have  some  piece  of  luck.  lie  started  out 
for  Fredericksburg  and  ran  into  a  garage 
to  have  her  fixed  up  a  hit.  On  finding 
that  it  would  take  longer  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  (whenever  didn’t  it?)  a  friend  who 
also  happened  to  he  in  rhe  garage  offered 
to  let  him  take  his  car  for  the  trip,  and 
by  the  time  lie  was  back  he  could  get  iiis 
own  car.  No  sooner  started  than,  being 
in  a  hurry,  he  passed  a  man  on  ihc  wrong 
side.  The  party  proved  to  be  an  officer, 
and  lie  was  haled  to  court.  For  this  of¬ 
fense  lie  was  lined  $10,  "By  the  way, 
you  have  your  license?"  said  the  judge. 
"Of  course,  of  course.”  and  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  But  it  was  not  there; 
it  was  a  different  coat.  So  that  was  $10 
more,  "of  course  that's  your  own  car?” 
said  the  judge.  “Well,  no.  it  wasn't,  hut 
it  was  all  right;  his  friend  let  him  lake 
it."  "Have  you  a  written  permission  to 
drive  it?"  "Why.  of  course  not;  his 
friend  lei  hitu  take  it."  So  that  was  $10 
more.  “By  the  way."  said  the  judge, 
"this  is  getting  more  and  more  interest¬ 


ing.  Wo  will  look  up  and  see  if  the 
markers  are  the  right  ones  for  that  car." 
They  looked  it  up,  and  behold,  they  were 
not  !  His  friend  had  put  on  the  markers 
from  another  car.  The  toial  fines  and 
costs  amounted  to  $00.  and  he  had  to 
pay  it. 

Ford  Brakes. — -Whoever  knew  a  Ford 
on  which  the  brakes  were  any  good? 
They  told  about  a  man  down  in  Jersey 
who  had  so  much  trouble  with  his  Ford 
brakes  that  at  last  he  decided  to  go  with¬ 
out.  He  had  a  smallish  log  hitched  to 
the  car  with  a  rope.  This  he  carried 
along  on  the  mudguards  when  on  the  level 
or  uphill,  and  when  he  came  to  a  steep 
down  hill  he  just  pushed  it  off  and  let  it 
drag  behind, 

Went  Slow  Enough. — Another  story 
was  told  about  a  little  town  down  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Parson  does  not 
vouch  for  its  truth,  but  the  story  was 
good.  This  town  set  a  trap  for  tourists, 
and  was  catching  them  right  and  left  for 
speeding  when  it  happened  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  autos  came  along  escorting  Ty 
Cobb  through  that  vicinity,  the  gentleman 
in  question  being  in  the  front  car.  When 
they  got  to  the  first  edge  of  the  borough 
alF of  the  men  got  out  of  Ty's  car  and 
pushed  it  on  foot  the  whole  length  of 
the  town.  Tv  walking  in  front.  D  cre¬ 
ated  no  little  excitement  and  a  mighty 
lot  of  chagrin  for  that  town.  There  have 
been  no  more  traps  set  since.  While 
speaking  of  stories,  (he  Parson  is  going 
to  tell  one  more.  He  is  an  Episcopalian 
himself — and  tries  to  be  a  good  one — hut 
he  could  appreciate  this  story.  A  man 
said  hr  used  to  go  to  church,  hut  lie  had 
stopped.  “And  what  church  did  you  go 
to?*'  was  asked.  “1  went  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church,  hut  I  have  to  give  it  up.  D 
took  too  long  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting." 


Home  by  Boat. — We  stayed  a  full 
week  in  Washington,  and  from  there 
went  to  Hampton  and  took  ill  the  big 
aviation  grounds  there.  Here  we  picked 
roses  iu  full  bloom  on  December  0.  We 
went  to  Newport  News  and  took  boat  to 
Norfolk,  and  from  there  in  another  boat 
to  New  York,  The  sea  was  calm  and 
wc  had  a  nice  trip  till  we  approached 
liie  harbor,  when  it  began  to  snow.  By 
the  time  we  got  here  in  Connecticut  it  was 
Certainly  cold  enough.  How  little  time 
it  takes  to  go  from  roses  to  bitter  cold 
and  snow  ! 

Camp  Grounds. — Wc  took  especial  no¬ 
tice  of  camp  grounds  on  the  way.  as 
some  time  we  may  all  take  a  trip  with  a 
oar  down  that  way.  Washington  has  a 
good  place  down  by  the  Potomac  on  the 
speedway,  but  it  looks  very  Lot — not  a 
bit  of  shade  anywhere.  Richmond  has 
a  fine  place  to  camp,  with  an  abundance 
of  shade  and  a  house  with  washtubs  and 
other  conveniences  for  doing  washings. 
There  did  not  seem  to  he  any  store  near¬ 
by  at  which  you  could  buy  things,  There 
was  a  regular  auto  house  there  built  over 
a  speed-wagon  chassis.  II  was  the  com 
pletest  outfit  you  could  imagine.  It 
seemed  to  have  every  conceivable  conven¬ 
ience.  The  man  driving  the  car.  sitting 
at  the  wheel  in  a  big  easy  armchair,  with 
a  feather  pillow  at  his  hack.  One  side 
nf  this  body  opened  up.  and  there  were 
shelves  like  a  regular  store.  These  were 
filled  with  things  to  sell,  mostly  novelties 
for  Christmas  trade.  Thus  the  party  in 
the  car  expect  to  pay  their  way  all 
through  the  South,  and  eventually  to 
California  and  back  again  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  some. who  read  this  will  see  the 
outfit.  The  Parson  would  he  glad  to 
hear  how  Ihese  people  get  along  The 
sides  of  (he  huge  body  were  covered  with 
aluminum  sheeting.  He  offered  to  make 
the  Parson  a  similar  body  for  only 
$4 .0(H)!  ,  _ 

Home  Again. — And  when  we  reached 


This  young  man  may  he  said  to  he  a  genuine  R.  N.-Y.  product,  lie  is  Eugene  Assip. 
and  he  is  14  months  old.  His  mother  was  a  trusted  employe  of  Tuts  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
"Gene”  has  evidently  inherited  her  sunny  disposition  and  her  ability  to  make  friends. 
What  an  agent  for  the  paper  he  will  make  some  do  \  !  He  is  a  tine  advertisement 
now.  He  is  sitting  in  tin*  backyard  garden,  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  raise  flags 
and  flowers.  We  hope  that  some  day  lie  will  own  1.000  acres — and  always  salute  the  flag. 


home,  quite  late  at  night,  every  oue  was 
up — waiting  Shelley  came  in  town  and 
met  us  with  the  Ford,  and  we  certainly 
had  a  real  reception — so  many  things  to 
talk  about.  Everything  >ecmed  to  be  in 
flue  shape,  and  (here  had  been  no  trouble 
at  all  while  we  were  gone.  Flossie  had 
never  missed  having  kindlings  ready  and 
had  got  up  every  morning  and  built  the 
kitchen  fire.  George's  barn  was  so  clean 
and  picked  up  lhat  you  hardly  dared  to 
go  into  it.  He  had  whitewashed  the 
stable  iu  great  shape,  and  it  was  a  big 
job.  too.  8belley  had  looked  after  the 
wood.  They  all  had  money  left  out  of 
what  we  had  given  them  when  we  went 
away.  George  had  sold  the  geese  down 
to  four,  as  he  had  been  told,  but  he  could 
only  get  25  cent  a  pound,  alive,  which 
was  really  pretty  cheap.  They  were  not 
very  fat.  and  probably  ought  to  have 
been  fed  tip  on  a  mash  for  a  few  weeks. 
We  brought  home  a  few  things  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Sister  had  a  handkerchief  box 
with  inelosures.  To  both  George  and 
Flossie  rhe  Parson  brought  little 
wrenches  to  carry  iu  their  pockets  for 
the  hikes.  lie  got  them  in  Richmond. 
To  Shelley  we  brought  a  music  case  to 
carry  the  orchestra  music  in.  For  Christ¬ 
mas  the  Parson  has  bought  Shelley  one 
of  these  nice  nickel  plated,  thin,  light. 
5-iuch  slip-joint  pliers.  They  are  so 
handy  around  a  car.  We  may  get  Ta  a 
tricycle  if  not  too  expensive;  he  would 
enjoy  it  so  much.  Shelley  has  been  off 
in  the  woods  today  after  greens,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  realize  it  the  Christmas  season 
is  upon  us. 

No  Roost. — “And  there  was  no  room 
for  Him  in  the  inn.”  The  Christ-child 
was  rejected  iu  the  house  of  Ilis  friends. 
His  own  tribe  would  not  have  Him.  Is 
there  any  room  for  Him  in  our  lives? 
For  He  is  always  coming  and  standing 
without  the  door.  When  sorrow  comes 
lie  comes  with  it.  to  help  us  hear  it  as 
quietly  and  unassumingly  as  lie  came  on 
that.  Christinas  night  so  long  ago.  His 
joy  is  oor  lot,  and  He  comes  with  that 
also  to  help  us  not  to  let  it  turn  our 
heads  and  mu  away  with  us,  but  8) 
purify  it  and  sanctify  it.  Some  people 
seem  to  feel  that  the  Christ  is  gone  uw.r. 
from  His  people,  ami  they  are  looking 
forward  and  perhaps  dreading  His  com¬ 
ing.  But  the  Parson  takes  ir  that  the 
Christ  enters  our  lives  as  a  "Presence" 
wanting  to  be  always  with  us.  The 
church — the  great  company  of  follow¬ 
ers — is  not  as  a  "widow."  hut  as  He 
Himself  said,  "a  bride.”  If  we  make 
"room"  to  take  Him  in.  He  abides  as  a 
perpetual  “Presence,"  a  perpetual  Grace 
and  Blessing. 

Though  Unseen. — Some  one  has  sail 
that  Englishmen  and  Americans  cannot 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  actual  presence 
of  suffering.  This  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  but  Christmas  calls  us  this 
year  especially  to  help  the  suffering  we 
cannot  see%  At  the  table  on  the  boar 
coming  to  New  York  there  sat  an  elderly 
couple  with  a  young  girl  about  10  years 
old.  What  a  sort  of  far-away,  wistful 
look  she  had.  Yet  she  was  a  fine  girl, 
and  must  have  been  a  wonderfully  pretty 
baby  with  those. big  blue  eyes.  We  fell 
to  talking  with  the  old  folks.  The  girl’s 
father  and  mother  had  starved  to  death 
in  Europe!  Our  little  Ta  sat  right  across 
from  her.  What  if  he  had  to  lie  left  thar 
way?  li  quite  broke  the  Parson  up  as 
he  thought  about  it.  Y'es,  we  must  re¬ 
member  those  we  cannot  see  this  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Many  Do  Remember. — And  many 
there  are  lhat  do  remember.  Today  the 
Parson  got  a  check  in  the  mail  for  $25 
such  a  help  in  his  Christmas  work,  an  i 
also  two  boxes  came  by  express  from  a 
church  where  he  had  spoken,  and  yester¬ 
day  another  box  of  tilings  came  by  post, 
and  tills  afternoon  IT  men  arrived  here, 
representing  a  Bible  call  in  a  town  40 
miles  away,  bringing  such  a  lot  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  things  to  take  down  coun¬ 
try.  It  promises  to  be  the  happiest 
Christmas  the  Parson  has  ever  had  iu 
his  work. 


Apples  for  Poultry 

Like  many  other  farmers  in  my  com¬ 
munity,  T  have  more  apple?  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
ship  to  the  city.  I  have  been  advised  by 
some  people  to  feed  the  chickens  with 
them,  and  have  been  cautioned  against  it 
by  olliers.  N.  P. 

A  fair  quantity  of  apples  will  not  hurt 
the  hens.  We  do  not  advise  feeding  them 
as  freely  as  you  would  cabbage  or  beets, 
for  the  apple  is  acid,  and  might  injure 
some  of  the  birds.  A  fair  quantity,  how¬ 
ever,  not  keeping  them  before  the  birds 
all  the  time,  will  do  no  harm.  Apples 
may  also  be  fed  to  cows,  taking  the  place 
of  silage.  We  should  begin  with  a  small 
quantity,  say  half  a  peck,  increasing  the 
quautity  as  the  cows  become  accustomed 
to  them.  Of  course  when  too  many  ap¬ 
ples  are  fed  there  will  surely  be  trouble 
with  cows,  but  if  you  begin  in  a  small 
wa.v  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
you  will  find  the  apples  help.  If  you  do 
not  have  apples  enough  of  your  own  ami 
the  neighbors  all  have  a  few.  why  can 
you  not  combine  and  make  up  a  carload 
or  part  of  a  carload  of  good  fruit  and 
ship  to  one  of  the  large  markets?  A 
combination  shipment  of  that  kind  might 
lie  profitable. 
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Spring  Styles  Coming.  —  December 
really  marks  ihe  ewl  of  Winter  fashions 
in  the  city  shops,  for  while  Winter  gar¬ 
ments  are  still  on  sale  file  Spring  models 
are  coming  in  ready  for  the  Southern 
trade.  As  X e \y  York  has  hen  favored 
with  mild  weather  up  to  the  middle  of 
December,  (lie  skillful  shopper  should 
find  bargains  in  Winter  clothing,  espe¬ 
cially  coats  and  hats,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Ugh!  pumps  or  oxfords  and 
thin  silk  stockings  have  continued  in 
fiivor  for  Winter  footwear,  but  the  high- 
Hfrtde  shops  ire  featuring  spats  or  over- 
gaiters.  whi’e.  gray.  fawn,  sand  and 
brown,  which  naturally  return  to  favor 
vvith  long  skirts,  l'lain  topcoats  of  man¬ 
nish  frieze,  tweed  or  homespun,  made 
after  masculine  models,  are  in  high  favor 
for  street  and  country  wear;  for  dress 
occasions  coats  and  coat  wraps  of  hand¬ 
some  velvety  materials  trimmed  with  fur 
divide  favor  with  fur  coats.  Among  the 
fur  coats  this  Winter  we  see  many  beau¬ 
tiful  wraps  of  gray  squirrel.  often  full 
length.  Karakul  in  the  new  light  colors, 
silver,  platinum,  sand  or  fawn  is  very 
fashionable,  especially  in  box  coats.  Most 


of  ihe  fur  coats  are  quite  conservative  in 
cut,  without  exaggerations  in  trimmings, 
and  follow  lines  rather  different  from  the 
cloth  wraps.  We  never  consider  a  fur 
coat  a  desirable  investment  for  a  woman 
who  t  an  only  afford  one  of  the  cheaper 
models,  which  will  not  give  satisfaction 
in  wear,  while  storage  and  upkeep  are 
costly.  What  is  culled  slyux  lamb  in 
light  colors  came  out  last  season  as  a  very 
fashionable  new  fur.  but  was  not  expen¬ 
sive  ns  fur  Coals  go.  ranging  from  about 
Jjys."  to  $150.  As  we  write  a  “sensational 
fur  sale"  of  slyux  lamb  coats  is  adver¬ 
tised  at  $28,  at  a  smart  shop,  colors  gray 
and  tan,  so  we  judge  this  fur  has  not 
held  favor. 

Toe  Pu  teres. — All  the  accompanying 
illustrations  show  juvenile  models  that 
may  lie  made  up  now  ready  for  Sp ring 
and  Summer.  In  the  first  illustration 
the  |igu»  at  the  left  wears  a  pleated 
dress  of  orange  linen.  The  dress  is  box- 
P  leu  red,  being  a  very  familiar  model,  but 
was  varied  by  having  the  pleats  of  the 
waist  edged  with  blanket  stitch,  alter¬ 
nately  short  and  long,  in  black  cotton, 
and  underlaid  with  cream-white  linen, 
which  showed  between  the  pleats.  The 
skirt  did  not  have  un>  of  the  white  be¬ 
tween  the  pleats,  being  all  of  the  orange. 
The  sleeves  were  gathered  into  cuffs  of 
the  cream  white,  and  the  oddlv-shaped 
collar  was  cream-whi'e  also.  This  was 
an  extremely  pretty  dress,  which  could 
he  varied  as  to  coloring.  It  would  be 
very  practical  in  dark  blue  linen  with 
henna  or  "Id  rose  under  the  pleats,  and 
the  blanket  stitch  of  the  same  color,  or 
brown  and  fawn. 

Plaid  with  Velvet. — The  dress  shown 
at  the  light  was  blue  and  green  wool 
ptaid,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  but  it 
attracted  us  as  a  pretty  and  useful  model 
for  a  child's  wash  dress.  It  is  a  straight 
om-pieoo  model  fastened  down  the  left 
shoulder  and  left  side.  In  the  original 
round  steel  buttons  went  down  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  trimmed  the  sleeves,  which  had 
a  velvet  cuff;  there  was  also  a  plain  vel¬ 
vet  belt.  The  manner  in  which  the  trim¬ 
ming  was  used  suggests  a  practical 
method  for  enlarging  an  outgrown  dress, 
as  it  could  lie  lengthened  by  the  (rimming 
around  the  bottom,  width  being  given  by 
the  hand  from  shoulder  to  hem.  This 
would  be  a  pretty  dress  in  plaid  gingham 
trimmed  with  a  solid  color,  and  would  be 
a  practical  wash  dress,  as  it  could  open 
all  the  way  down,  with  snap  fasteners 
underneath,’  and  thus  be  convenient  for 
ironing. 

I.inbn  with  Wool  Trimming. —  In 
the  second  picture  the  child  at  the  left 
shows  a  very  simple  dress  of  gray  linen 
trimmed  with  wool  embroidery.  The 
dress  was  a  plain  little  smock,  cut  kimono 
style,  seamed  down  the  shoulders.  The 
trimming  was  wool  embroidery  handing 
forming  a  slender  diamond  lattice,  as 
shown  in  the  detail  back  of  the  figures. 
This  embroidery,  in  rose  ami  green  with 
a  black  line  at  each  side,  was  done  quite 
close,  so  that  it  looked  almost  like  a  solid 
braid.  There  were  three  bands  ar  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  three  bands  on  the 
sleeves  and  a  single  band  down  the  shoul¬ 


der  and  around  the  neck.  The  dress  was 
a  slip-on,  merely  having-  a  short  opening 
in  front  fastened  by  wool  loops  and  rose- 
eolorc.j  ball  buttons. 

(’IIAMRRAY  AND  CRETONNE. — The  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  center  shows  a  dress  of  yellow 
chambray  trimmed  with  blue  and  yellow- 
cretonne  in  a  small  close  pattern.  It 
was  a  plain  little  bishop  dress,  smocked 
where  it  was  gathered  in  at  tile  neck. 
The  band  of  cretonne  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dress,  and  also  on  the  sleeves,  was  cut 
into  curving  scallops  on  the  upper  edge, 
where  the  trimming  was  finished  with  a 
line  of  black  chain-stitch.  A  little  open¬ 
ing  at  the  front  fastened  with  yellow  ball 
buttons.  The  bloomers,  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  ns  the  dress,  were  gathered  into 
cretonne  hands.  This  was  a  sweet  little 
frock,  and  the  way  the  trimming  was  put 
on  would  be  excellent  for  lengthening  an 
outgrown  dress.  The  dress  itself  was  a 
vpoy  plain  pattern,  but  the  color  combi¬ 
nation.  and  the  way  it  was  put  on.  gave 
it  s'yle. 

Brown  Velvet, — The  original  of  the 
dress  worn  by  the  older  girl  at  the  right 
was  brown  velvet,  but  it  would  be  a 
pretty  model  for  velour  or  other  woolen 
material.  As  will  be  seen,  the  dress  it¬ 
self  was  very  plain,  but  was  prettily 
trimmed  with  a  tinsel  braid.  In  addition 
to  finishing  the  neck  and  sleeves,  braid 
was  brought  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hem.  forming  a  long  line  that  passed 
over  the  bell.  At  each  side  thrpe  vertical 
bands  of  the  braid  extended  from  the 
belt  to  the  hem,  The  crush  girdle  was 
of  briglr  blue  silk.  The  decided  contrast 
in  the  girdle  is  very  attractive,  and  the 
dress,  while  simple  in  line,  was  very 
pretty. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Velvet  and 
velveteen  are  both  in  high  favor;  the 
dress  chiffon  velvet  is  soft  and  plinble. 
and  not  so  heavy  as  old-time  weaves.  The 
modern  styles  do  not  ask  for  material 
that  will  “stand  up  by  itself."  and  both 
silks  and  velvets  are  soft  and  light.  Wool 
brocade  and  drop-stitch  velours  are  two 
very  attract iv-  woolens.  Cashmere  woo) 
duvetyn  and  camel’s-halr  bouele  are  two 
of  the  handsome  wools  for  suits  and 
wraps. 

The  Winter  coats,  apart  from  fur.  may 
he  divided  into  rwo  classes — the  seusible 
cloth  topcoats  that  will  stand  any  kind 
of  weather,  and  the  coats  or  wraps  of 
soft  or  piled  fabrics — Normandy,  vel- 
d.voe,  pan  vela  ine.  vel  velours,  etc.  These 
are  beautiful  materials,  but  many  of  them 
suffer  from  snow  or  rain,  or  crush  with 
constant  wear,  so  garments  made  from 
them  are  better  for  dress  wear.  The 
woman  who  must  be  out  every  day.  or 
must  walk  or  ride  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
needs  a  topcoat  also,  which  should  be 
masculine  in  cut.  and  made  of  storm-de¬ 
fying  t weed,  frieze  or  homespun.  Such 
coats  may  be  bought  in  eravenetred  ma¬ 
terial.  which  is  waterproof.  For  country 
wear  such  a  coat  is  very  necessary. 

Persian  patterned  velvet  is  used  in 
some  French  afternoon  gowns  of  very 


simple  outline.  Silk,  satin  or  crepe  de 
chine  in  Persian  printing  is  used  both 
for  gowns  and  trimmings.  A  dress  of 
midnight  blue,  satin  bad  long  (lowing 
sleeves  of  Persian  pattern  crepe  de  chine, 
the  coloring  being  shades  of  orange  and 
soft  red.  Black  satin  crepe  »!e  chine  is 
seen  with  the  flowing  sleeves  lined  with 
Persian  silk,  the  figured  material  also 
used  to  liue  flying  panels. 

llot'SE  Pkkskks.  -There  are  lovely 
models  in  these  useful  garments  now. 
some  of  the  prettiest  being  black  sateen 
trimmed  with  appliqued  flowers,  in  var¬ 
ious  colors.  There  are  also  dresses  of 
Dresden  flowered  black  sateen,  bound  in 
a  contrasting  color  that  matches  the 
flower.  This  was  a  very  nits  model  in 
black  trimmed  with  rose,  blue  or  orchid, 
which  we  saw  recent h  for  82.95.  An¬ 
other  pretty  style  was  black  sateen  with 
applied  sunflowers.  Another  very  good 
style  of  indoor  dress  was  uttshri'ikable 
cotton  crepe  made  in  a  sport  model,  with 
pipings  ami  bound  buttonholes.  It  was 
finished  with  a  sash  and  ribbon  tie.  This 
was  priced  ar  $4.95  A  woman  who  does 
her  own  sewing  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  buy  an  occasional  ready-made  cotton 
gown,  for  it  will  usually  give  some  idea 
in  making  or  finishing,  especially  in 
economy  of  labor. 


Age  Extremes  in  Farmers 

The  youngest  farmer  we  have  heard  of 
was  a  tWO-year-old  boy  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  who  subscribed  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  from  his  own  choice  of  papers. 
As  for  the  oldest  farmer,  perhaps  the 
following  from  the  1  linshsippi  Valley 
Magazine  will  answer  the  question: 

George  Elkins.  (IT  years  old.  of  Bun¬ 
combe.  111.,  is  declared  to  be  the  oldest 
actively  engaged  farmer  in  the  United 
states.  Mr.  Elkins  has  affidavit s  n- 
show  he  was  actually  engaged  in  running 
his  farm  on  which  he  has  lived  for  75 
yea  rs. 

The  apparent  difficulties  continually 
confronting  the  agriculturist  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  Mr.  Elkins  in  the  least.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  logic  is  used  by  this  old  young 
man  to  dispel  worrying  tendencies: 

"If  a  person  is  always  getting  mad  and 
worrying  about  little  things  that  come 
up  it’s  bound  ro  cur  down  his  years. 
Some  folks  spend  all  th.'ir  time  using 
themselves  up  trying  to  gcr  even  with  the 
other  fellow.  There  has  been  a  heap  of 
changes  in  the  past  St>  years.  Farming 
ain  t  what  it  used  to  be.  Even  50  years  I 
ago.  when  I  first  started,  wTe  could  raise 
30  bushels  of  corn  on  the  same  amount 
of  land  ir  takes  for  three  bushels  now, 
and  we  didn’t  have  a  whole  lot  of  new¬ 
fangled  things  to  put  it  in  with,  either."  I 

Mr.  Elkins  was  born  near  West 
Vienna.  Johnson  County.  April  5.  1825. 
He  resides  on  a  100-acre  farm,  the  first 
40  acres  of  which  he  acquired  under  the 
Administration  of  President  Millard  Fill¬ 
more.  llis  next  piece  of  land.  120  acres, 
was  purchased  at  1244  cents  an  acre, 
costing  a  total  of  815. 


Naturalization  Questions 

1.  I  am  informed  that  under  the  new 
law  an  American  woman  does  nor  lose, 
her  citizenship  by  marrying  an  alien. 
Does  this  apply  to  women  married  before 
the  law  went  into  effect V  That  is.  does 
she  regain  her  citizenship  under  the  new 
law  if  she  was  married  in  1020?  2.  A 

Person  born  in  New  York  was  taken  to 
Europe  at  the  age  of  two  years,  stayed 
there  about  20  years,  then  came  back, 
and  has  been  here  22  years.  Parents 
were  German.  A  claims  said  person  is 
an  alien  and  cannot  vote.  B  claims  she 
is  ati  American-born  citizen.  Who  is 
right?  i..  m.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  Under  the  new  law  ns  passed  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  1022.  any  American  woman 
who  married  an  alien  before  that  date 
lost  her  citizenship.  In  other  words,  an 
American  woman  who  married  an  alien 
in  1020  lost  her  citizenship,  bur  could  be 
reinstated  by  applying  before  an  open 
court  of  naturalization. 

2.  An  American-born  child  who  left  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  stayed  in  a  European  country  for  20 
years,  loses  her  citizenship  if  she  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  as  an  alien.  If. 
however,  she  reported  herself  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican-horn  before  the  immigration  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  port  of  arrival,  she  retains  her 
American  citizenship. 


Don't  neglect  a  Gold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  made  with  oil  of  mustard. 

It  has  all  the  healing  properties  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster 
but  none  of  the  unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  Is  not  messy  to  apply 
and  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle 
take  down  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  from  the  bathroom 
shelf  and  rub  the  ointment  gently 
over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lum¬ 
bago,  coughs  and  colds  are  all 
symptoms  that  call  for  Musterole. 

Order  Musterole  today  from 
your  druggist.  35c  and  65c  in 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size, $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


The  Midnight  Sun 

All  the  way  from  Nor-  | 
way  is  brought  the  | 
health-building, vitamine-  I 
I  bearing  cod-liver  oil] 

|  used  in  rich,  nourishing  | 

Scott's  Emulsion 

If  you  are  rundown  in  | 
strength,  remember 
it  is  the  mission  of 
Scott's  Emulsion  to 
refresh  the  system 

I  and  restore  strength. 

S'-ott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  j.  2?-t~  | 
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Reflections — 1922 

Christmas  is  with  us,  that  time  of  all 
the  year  when  one  should  feel  as  much 
as  possible  the  spirit  of  “Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  toward  men.*'  While  this 
day  should  be  observed,  how  much  better 
to  extend  through  the  year  the  same 
kindly  feelings  that  animate  one  with 
the  coming  of  Christtuastide,  the  same 
good-will  toward  men  that  we  are  urged 
to  follow.  Soon  comes  the  New  Year,  to 
which  many  look  forward  with  good  res¬ 
olutions  and  anticipations,  and  the 
brightest  of  hopes  that  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year  it  will  in  some  manner 
change  the  course  of  human  events,  yet 
the  dividing  line  between  the  old  year 
and  the  new  is  only  the  last  measured 
stroke  of  the  clock  at  midnight.  But 
when  the  old  year  has  held  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  as  all  years  must  as  they 
come  and  go,  we  cannot  but  look  forward 
with  eager  hopes  that  another  year  on 
the  calendar  of  time  may  bring  many  of 
the  blessings  that  passed  by  as  the  years 
have  rolled  around. 

When  the  sun  of  life  begins  on  the 
downward  slope,  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,  then  one  is  apt  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  introspection,  nor  always  in  a 
feeling  of  discouragement  -the  manner  in 
which  this  self-examination  could  develop 
would  depend  mostly  on  the  temperament 
of  the  individual.  When  of  a  pessimistic 
turn  of  mind,  rhen  all  things  recalled  take 
on  an  indigo  hue.  But  happily  the  gloomy 
individual  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  even  though  the  trying 
things  of  life  loom  up  clearest,  out  of  the 
haze  can  be  recalled  many  humorous  in¬ 
cidents  that  help  to  lighten  the  way. 

But  it  is  to  the  optimist  that  belongs 
the  glory,  for  nothing  can  keep  him  down. 
When  the  tide  of  difficulties  rolls  over 
and  nearly  swamps  the  craft  of  life,  rhis 
cheerful  being  finds  some  wave  on  which 
to  sail  in  mi  the  New  Year,  and  with  a 
strong  hand  on  the  helm  that  will  carry 
him  safely  through  the  year,  and  bring 
many  blessings  for  deeds  of  kindness 
done. 

l.et  us  always  keep  with  us  the  onlv 
true  pilot,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.” 

-MRS.  \V.  E.  HOLCOMB. 


Good  Coffee  Never  Hurt  Anyone! 

Mj  cofifes  is  hand-picked.  T  vise 
only  large,  uniform,  sound  cof¬ 
fee  l/enies  that  are  folly  ripe. 
I  ue  coffee  is  carefully  masted  : 
not  too  jnaeli— which  makes  it 
hitter;  uot  to<»  little  —  which 
'.'I  a  kes;t  indigestible  -but 
•It  ST  RIGHT  TO  DRINK! 

My  coffee  is  delicious,  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  henithy.  Soothes  the 
nerves  and  he  ps  digestion. 

Tou  can  DRINK  ALL  YOU  WANT  ! 

Semi  only  *L<y  'check,  moner  order  or  caah>  tor  3-lb. 
trial;. order.  Money  Hack,  it  it  doe»  not  please  tou. 
'All  postage  p»id  by  rue. 

ALICE  FOOTE  MACDOUGALL 
Dept.  A  73  Front  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Indigestion,  Headache.  Rheumatic 
and  other  Pains.  Constipation, 
Nausea,  Fever,  Colds  and  Neuralgia 

This  ETHICUS  KIT 

contains  remedies  ami  directions 
with  highest  Med '.cal  Endorse¬ 
ment  for  all  the  above  ailments. 
Special  price  for  <go  nn 
introduction  .  . 

Ethieus  Laboratories  *5**  ?;?£' aff 


Shave,  Bathe  and 
Shampoo  with  one 
Soap. —  Cuticura 

Cuticura  Soap  is  the  favorite  for  safety  raiorahavinir . 


at  r.L  VALI  fc. 

A  I  ONLY  10c 


treasi  RE  NEEDLE  BOOK _  _ 

Attractive  terms  for  Agents  to  handle  line  of  quick- 
ss  tug  household  articles  Write  todays 

GEO.  B  TAL60T  Bnj  72  A  NORWOOD'  MASS. 

RlTDlLflTn  A  **Timr*fM«TU»o.  Islands  or  p*rpet- 
DLMVIiX  A'  1/ .A  'l4*!  Sunshine.  P;, r,d;>e  Lai  d  eeil'by. 
_  .  ,  _  Round  nip  >70  nod  up,  Attractive 

Ton  re  and  tickets  Everywhere.  Lowest  ,  ate»,  Informa¬ 
tion  frre.  blOBE  incus.  Si#  w„t  3 til,  Sc.,  !u.  \erx  City 


IV/icn  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  AVw-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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No  scars — no  blemishes 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
does  the  work  better  than  firing.  Hair 
positively  grows  back  natural  coloc 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Curb. Splint. 
Ssveeny .  Capped  Hock.  Strained 
Tendons,  Founder,  H'mdpuffs, 
Skin  Diseases,  Thrush.  Spavin, 
Ringbone ,  Throat  or  Bronchial 
Troubles.  Will  not  scar  or  blemish. 
Supercedes  all  firing  and  cautery. 

Asa  human  liniment  it  is  unsurpassed. 
$1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists  or  by 
parcel  post. 

The  LAW  HENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Cured!  Eager 
to  Do  His  Best 

WE  give  a  signed 

GUARANTEE 
cure  even  so-called 
“incurable"  cases  of 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone, 
Thoropin,  or, — 
Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  and 
Tendon  Disease. 

S  AVE-TheHORSE 

ires  while  horse  works,  as  more  than 
50,000  satisfied  users  testify.  FREE,  val- 
able  96-page  BOOK  tells  how  to  locate, 
nderatand  and  treat  every  kind  of  lame- 
“8S.  Send  for  it  today,  together  with 
imple,  MONEY-  BACK  GUARANTEE, 

id  expert  veterinary  advice — all  FREE. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  Su  BinShamtoa.  N.  Y. 

At  Drusrgiets  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid. 


In  use 
over 


MINERAL.,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

free.  _ , _ _ _ I - 

$3  Pkg.  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  names 
back.  $1  Pkg.  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  IEME0Y  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


“SUNNY  SOUTHERN  JERSEY” 

Farming  in  the  “California  of  the  Fast"  is  both  i>iortt- 
aMeaud  pleasant;  mild  climate,  productive  soil,  long 
growing  season  line  markets,  near  Philadelphia  and  At 
lantic  City.  Ulus,  catalog  describe*  equipped  farms. 
*1,000  up,  on  terms.  PHKF.  copy.  >ew  Jer«ey  Farm 
Agency.  «0S  IlN  K  t.  Trust  hide.,  Philadelphia,  I’u. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels-  • 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonjparr3  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
UIuMt.WJ  111  fcilsri  frM, 

43  El«i  tl..Qulncy.tll, 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  14  GREEN  STREET  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Daudelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Targe  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  aud 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


EWhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  £>ee 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Heifers 

I  have  plenty  of  corn  for  cob  meal,  rye 
and  oats.  Give  me  a  formula  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milk  cows  that  fresh¬ 
ened  last  June,  with  cornstalks  or  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  for  roughage.  What  would  be 
the  best  feed  for  heifers,  due  to  freshen 
next  Spring'/  L.  i>.  \v. 

Flanders,  N,  J. 

While  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal 
arc  abnormally  high,  (here  is  Hi  tie  doubt 
that  wiser  combined  with  cornmeal,  rye 
and  oats,  they  provide  a  very  satisfactory 
mixture.  Where  you  have  plenty  of  oats 
uotbiug  is  to  be  gained  by  grinding  the 
corn  and  cob  meal.  Straight  cornmeal 
would  be  more  desirable.  Rye,  while 
not  especially  palatable,  is  practically  as 
nutritious  as  cornmeal,  and  can  be  used 
satisfactorily  where  increased  amounts  of 
linseed  meal  are  provided.  Hence  the 
combination  of  -50  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal.  150  lbs.  rye.  ”00  lbs.  oats.  ”00  lbs. 
cottonseed.  200  lbs.  linseed  meal.  If  you 
have  more  corn  and  oats  than  this  pro¬ 
portion  will  utilize,  the  combination  can 


Millet  for  Cow  Feed 

I  have  a  lot  of  millet  seed.  Can  I  get 
it  ground  and  use  it  with  other  cow  feed? 

Lisle.  N.  Y.  n.ir.K. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  ground  millet 
seed  contains  72.2  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  as  compared  with  00.0  lbs.  for 
wheat  bran.  While  it  contributes  less 
protein  than  wheat  bran,  its  carbohy¬ 
drates  are  highly  digestible,  which  over¬ 
come  in  part  the  relatively  high  liber  con¬ 
tent  that  it  contains.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  satisfactory  results  from 
millet  seed  it  must  be  linely  ground.  1 
should  not  use  more  than  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  millet  seed  in  any  mixture  in¬ 
tended  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  not  palata¬ 
ble;  it  is  very  often  musty,  aud  for  this 
reason  if  is  not  particularly  relished  by 
the  animals.  For  ordinary  purposes  it 
might  replace  a  part  of  the  bran  in  a 
mixed  feed. 


Combination  with  Corn  and  Buckwheat 

What  concentrates  are  used  with  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat,  for  milk  production? 
Also,  what  should  be  mixed  with  above 
for  raising  calves?  F.  M. 

Where  you  have  a  generous  amount  of 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  short  discussion  of  the  pig  as  a  pet  for  children.  Here  we 
have  one  of  Henry  Field’s  little  girls  with  her  pig  “Obadiah.”  His  tail  is  dipped  in 
approved  dog  style,  and  he  bus  a  fashionable  collar  and  chain.  It  is  said  for 
Obndiah  that  “he  is  cleaner,  more  intelligent,  and  more  useful  than  00  per  cent  of 
the  dogs.’’  Well,  “everyone  to  his  taste."  but  most  of  us  will  rank  tlu*  pig  as  a 

pork  producer  rather  than  as  a  pet. 


be  modified  without  altering  i t nutritive 
ratio.  We  have  omitted  the  use  of  auy 
wheat  bran  in  this  mixture,  feeling  that 
where  whole  rye  and  ground  oats  were 
fed  in  conjunction  with  cornstalks  and 
Timothy  hay  it  might  be  possible  to 
eliminate  this  product. 

For  the  young  heifers  clue  (o  freshen 
next  Spring  l  should  use  a  combination 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  Corn  and  cob 
meal,  three  parts  of  oats,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  one  part  of  linseed  meal.  I 
should  not  utilize  any  of  the  rye  in  feed¬ 
ing  these  young  animals,  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  conditioning  them  as  desired. 
Rye  is  especially  useful  in  feeding  hogs, 
especially  market  pig*  intended  for  fat¬ 
tening ;  but  it  is  ill  suited  for  use  in 
feeding  brood  sows.  1  would  even  go  so 
far  ns  to  suggest  that  if  you  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  rye  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  exchange  some  of  the  rye  for  wheat 
bran  iti  order  that  the  dry  heifers  might 
be  fed  some  of  this  product. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  feed  bran  in 
the  absence  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  The 
roughage  that  you  have  i-  not  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  feeding  growing  auiin.il>.  Be  sure 
to  feed  generously  of  this  grain  ration  to 
your  growing  heifers.  Insist  that  they 
freshen  in  good  llcsh  and  good  condition, 
for  this  is  the  only  precaution  that  will 
insure  satisfactory  lactation  during  the 
coming  months.  Then.  too.  when  grass 
becomes  abundant  and  luxuriant  in  the 
Spring  it  would  he  well  to  continue  the 
use  of  some  cornmeal  and  cottonseed  meal 
or  cornmeal  and’  gluten  feed,  and  thus 
maintain  the  vigor  and  condition  result¬ 
ing  from  Winter  feeding.  Spring  grass 
is  very  washy  and  is  apt  In  deplete  the 
vigor  unless  supplemented  bv  some  grain 
during  the  early  season.  This  same  va- 
tiou  enn  be  utilized  for  yearlings,  al¬ 
though  !l  Is  not  necessary  to  feed  them 
exlravaganlli  until  they  are  safely  sef- 
t led.  Tills  mixture  also  can  he  used  for 
feeding  dry  cows. 


corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  provide  your  cows  with  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  then  a  useful  com¬ 
bination  for  cows  in  milk  would  result 
from  combining  the  materials  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion:  200  lbs.  corn.  250 
lbs.  ground  oats.  150  lbs.  buckwheat.  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs.  liuseed 
meal.  If  this  is  fed  in  conjunction  with 
silage  and  a  good  deal  of  roughage  I  lie 
milk  flow  will  be  satisfactory. 

For  raising  calves  and  young  stock  T 
should  simplify  the  combination  and  use 
a  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
ground  oats,  two  parts  of  cornmeal.  two 
parts  of  ground  buckwheat,  and  one  part 
of  linseed  meal,  l  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
feeding  very  much  buckwheat  to  calves 
under  nine  months  of  age,  and  would 
rather  prefer  replacing  the  buckwheat 
suggested  in  this  combination  with  bran 
or  while  middlings.  For  animals  over  a 
year  old  it  could  lie  safely  fed. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Will  you  prepare  a  formula  for  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  three  Jersey  cows?  I 
have  clover.  Timothy.  Red-top,  oat  hay 
and  corn  fodder:  turnips  to  chop  to  feed 
with  grain.  T  have  been  feeding  ready- 
mixed  feed.  F.  K.  P. 

Unfortunately,  you  have  a  poor  grade 
of  roughage,  fi  r  neither  Timothy  hay. 
Red-lop  nor  oat  and  pea  hay  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  ideal  sources  of  roughage.  While 
turnips  arc  less  desirable  than  mangels, 
they  are  very  useful,  and  can  be  stored 
in  pits  and  fed  throughout  the  Winter 
successfully.  IF  you  desire  a  useful  mix¬ 
ture.  one  intended  for  Jersey  cows.  I 
would  suggest  a  mixture  consisting  of  30 
lb.  cornmeal.  It*  lbs.  gluten,  20  lbs. 
ground  oats,  1»*  lbs.  oilmeal,  1ft  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  15  lbs.  bran.  The  flow  of 
milk  would  be  increased  by  the  use  of 
some  legume  hay,  such  as  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  morning  and  night. 


The  Fat  Stock  Show 

The  International  Live  Stock  Expo>i- 
tion  is  truly  a  fat  stock  show.  More 
beef,  pork  aud  mutton  is  viewed  on  the 
hoof  than  at  any  other  show  of  the  year, 
for  the  ri.  ings  at  this  show  are  final  and 
designate  the  season's  wiuuers.  The 
crowds  were  large;  the  entries  broke  .ill 
records  and  every  detail  worked  t<>  the 
distinct  advantage  of  the  exposition. 

A  purebred  Shorthorn  was  designated 
as  the  grand  champion  steer.  (  In'iiow eth 
Jack,  owned  and  bred  I  v  W.  J.  and  It.  A 
Tlmmas  of  Kentucky  was  the  choice  of 
the  foreign  judge  who  passed  on  the 
grades  as  well  as  the  purebred  steers.  The 
champion  weighed  1.010  lbs.,  was  a  year 
old  in  <  b  tober  and  sold  for  $1.25  per 
pound.  This  steer  represented  the  modern 
trend  in  horf  production,  i.  e..  the  s*'i  c 
tion  and  use  of  baby  beef,  rather  than 
the  older  or  heavier  type  of  animal.  Ti  e 
carlot  division  entries  and  awards  again 
emphasized  this  trend  in  the  steer  feedin: 
business.  An  entire  nhseuce  of  the  old- 
fashioned  overdone  heavy  type  prevailed, 
the  feeder  at  last  lias  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
choosing  feeders  of  indefinite  age.  and  that 
if  he  selects  calves  and  forces  them  from 
birth  to  maturity,  he  is  well  on  lii>  way 
to  a  profitable  market.  The  champion 
carlot  of  Angus  steers  sold  for  $50  per 
hundred,  while  the  S4  loads  of  show  ste.  rs 
sold  for  an  average  of  $lt  5.0.x  per.  hun¬ 
dred.  This  tells  the  story,  .sever  before 
have  the  ca riots  made  such  a  strong  show¬ 
ing  or  manifested  such  a  lasting  iiupn-s- 
sion  on  the  visiting  stockmen.  Many  feed¬ 
ers  went  home  convinced  that  within  a 
very  few  years  nothing  but  young  steers 
or  baby  beef  will  be  rewarded  by  a  profit¬ 
able  sale  and  market. 

With  the  sheep  and  swine  men  events 
marched  swiftly.  A  Ditroc-Jersey  barrow 
bred  and  owned  by  tile  Oklahoma  A.  A 
M.  College  won  the  championship,  and 
was  filler  sold  to  the  American  ami  Na¬ 
tional  I>uroc-,IerSey  Registry  Association 
for  3<ie  per  pound.  This  harrow  will  In* 
exhibited  at  the*  southern  and  western 
Winter  shows  and  will  aprupriately  give 
publicity  to  this  popular  breed  of  fat 
swine.  It  is  the  first,  time  in  20  years 
that  a  red  hog  has  been  so  honored.  The 
load  of  350-lb.  Ilainpsliires  won  in  the 
carlot  division,  although  the  load  of 
Duroc  firsts  weighing  2X1  Ifis.  each,  sold 
for  the  same  amount.  $11  per  hundred. 
The  carlo!  division  for  swine  develop"*! 
the  fact  that  the  corn  belt  farmer  appie- 
ciates  what  the  market  hog  has  done  for 
him.  and  Unit  this  animal  has  ami  is  to¬ 
day  enriching  more  stockmen  than  any 
other  type  or  dass  of  live  stock. 

Robert  McHivi‘11  of  Canada  exhibited 
the  grand  champion  wether,  a  Southdown, 
carrying  a  wealth  of  flesh  and  quality. 
The  University  of  Illinois  was  the  rtin- 
ner-up.  their  champion  Shropshire  being 
the  talk  of  the  show.  The  carload  of 
lambs,  believed  to  be  the  outstaml'eg 
group,  sold  for  $31  per  hundred.  Tlie 
prize  lot  last  year  sold  for  $10:  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  just  about  represent'  I  he 
comparative  prosperity  of  the  sheepmen 
today  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.  Sur  ly 
the  sheep  and  lamb  business  has  “come 
back"  very  strong,  and  ought  greatly  to 
encourage  the  western  ranchmen  who 
have  experienced  more  than  their  usual 
share  of  grief. 

The  exhibit  of  breeding  sheep  has  ii.  v  t 
been  better.  All  of  the  leading  breeds 
were  represented  by  logical  champions, 
while  the  flock  and  ram  groups  were  out¬ 
standing.  Unfortunately  similar  condi¬ 
tions  did  not  mark  the  classes  of  breeding 
swine.  Fur  the  most  part  breeders  win* 
make  a  livelihood  in  the  swine  game  hold 
their  choice  specimens  at  home  during  the 
mating  season.  Tn  reality  this  is  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year  for  a  showing 
of  breeding  swine,  and  the  management 
would  be  fully  justified  in  making  ri,i.s 
event  entirely  a  barrow  show.  Tile  Xa 
tional  Swine  Show  should  serve  as  tin* 
final  meeting  place  for  the  breeding 
classes.  Specimens  go  home  from  the  In¬ 
terna  tional  show  claiming  honors  that  do 
not  properly  belong  In  them,  especially  if 
one  bases  bis  judgment  on  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  animals  on  parade,  and  com¬ 
pares  them  with  the  real  tops  of  the 
breed. 

The  eliminating  of  the  heavy  barrows 
was  an  advanced  step,  for  at  previous 
shows  barrows  were  on  parade  that  must 
surely  have  had  two  or  three  birthdays. 
This  year  with  the  classification  based  on 
weight,  it  was  a  very  simple  matter  to 
allow  the  Contender  into  the  proper  class. 
A  group  of  exhibitors  expressed  a  desire 
to  return  to  age-limit  classes.  If  a  few 
changes  were  made  in  the  present  group¬ 
ing  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  weight 
division  is  more  preferable  than  the  age 
classification.  In  any  event  the  breeding 
classes  should  be  discontinued.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  would  •  facilitate  penning,  and 
thus  leave  more  space  for  the  steer 
division,  now  much  con  jested. 

Clearly  the  outstanding  new  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  complete  change  in  the 
judging  schedule,  The  entire  arena  was 
given  over  for  use  of  the  judges,  an  in¬ 
novation  that  enabled  llu*  classes  to  be 
properly  and  promptly  passed  upon.  Beef 
cattle  were  paraded  aud  judged  in  the 
morning  and  the  draft  horses  during  the 
afternoon.  No  one  was  permitted  in  tin* 
arena  except  the  holders,  the  clerks  aud 
the  judges.  During  other  years  “gues! 
buttons”  permitted  popular  stockmen,  re¬ 
porters.  aud  college  men  the  privilege  of 
entry  Into  the  arena  where  greetings  were 
exchanged  and  tin*  snirit  of  the  stock 
show  was  manifested.  Very  few  could  see 
(Continued  on  page  1520' 
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GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 


Ropy  Milk 

T  nni  milking  n  rogistcred  Ayrshire  CoW, 
and  we  set  her  milk  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  After  the  cream  is  taken  from  the 
milk  there  is  a  sediment  in  bottom  of  pan 
that  appears  stringy.  The  COW  seems  in 
the  best  of  health,  ('an  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  this  milk?  We  take 
tin  very  best  of  care  of  milk  and  cream. 
Monroe,  N.  Y.  w.  k.  w. 

The  difficulty  which  you  are  experienc¬ 
ing  is  that  of  ropy  milk.  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  found  in  open  vessels,  where  milk 
is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  for  a  long 
time.  It  begins  to  be  observed  within 
24  hours  after  milking ;  in  some  rare 
cases  wit 1 1 i u  12  hours.  The  milk  is  ot>* 
jei  tionable  because  of  its  slimy,  unpalat¬ 
able  Appearance,  but  its  use  is  not  known 
tn  be  harmful.  An  appearance  of  ropy 
milk  trouble  bears  no  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  cow.  Laboratory  study 
quite  definitely  shows  that  the  germ  is 
most  commonly  associated  with  water 
found  in  brooks,  wells  and  stagnant  pools. 
There  is  also  conclusive  proof  that  it  is 
found  in  dust  of  stables,  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  station,  in  a  research  extending  over 
three  years.  Found  that  ropy  milk  bacteria 
multiply  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that 
reouired  for  cream  ripening. 

Measures  to  prevent  recurrence  are 
cleanliness,  use  nf  scalding  water  daily 
upon  milking  utensils  and  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  in  regards  to  cows  not  being 
allowed  to  stand  in  stagnant  pools  and 
muddy  yards.  Water  should  n<>t  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  into  the  milk,  nor  should 
milk  pails  be  dipped  in  cold  water  after 
they  have  once  been  scalded,  until  after 
milking.  Place  all  utensils  upside  down, 
so  as  ti>  prevent  accumulation  of  dust. 

Ropy  milk  does  not  appear  in  fresh 
milk,  but  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
milk.  I'li is  distinguishes  it  from  stringy 
or  gargety  milk,  which  is  the  product  of 
a  diseased  or  inflamed  udder.  This 
“si ringiiiPSK**  apmuirs  as  soon  as  the  milk 
IS  drawn  from  the  udder,  icpd  tends  to 
disappear  with  age.  When  gargety  milk 
apnea rs.  care  must  be  given  to  the  cow 
and  n drier. 

Xnte  the  distinctions  between  ropy  and 
stringy  milk.  The  One  is  not  related  to 
the  health  of  the  animal.  The  latter  is  I 
directly  caused  by  disease.  Your  trouble 
seems  to  be  due  to  ropiness,  and  von. 
therefore,  should  check  up  on  the  above 
oui  lined  methods  of  prevention. 

J.  W.  B. 

Sore  Throats  and  Dairy  Milk  Troubles 

(’an  you  tell  u.s  what  is  the  troublp 
with  our  milk  i  Instead  of  having  nice 
smooth  cream  on  milk  in  the  morning 
there  is  a  regular  crust.  About  six  weeks 
ago  the  one  washing  the  dishes  was  not 
particularly  careful  about  scalding  milk 
pails,  etc.,  so  three  of  us  had  sore  throat 
at  once:  throats  all  covered  with  white 
spots,  bm  not  real  sick.  Could  that  have 
come  from  the  milk?  Since  then  we  have 
hern  very  careful  about  washing  and 
scalding  pails,  etc.  Cow’s  tears  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  warts.  Would  scabs  from 
these  cause  any  trouble?  Could  there  he 
some  infection  in  stable,  as  we  seem  to 
have  trouble  with  every  cow  after  ?,  year 
or  so?  She  had  plenty  of  nice  grass'aud 
rye  bran  to  eat.  J’lie  milk  caused  one  uf 
the  family  to  have  sovert*  cramps.  We 
warn  to  get  rid  of  the  cow  if  the  milk  is 
going  to  make  us  all  sick.  MRS.  k.  s. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  experienced  in  gettiug 
smooth  cream  is  probably  due  to  •juelean 
utensils.  Temperature  and  atmospheric 
condition'  might  have  affected  your  cream 
somewhat,  but  insufficient  cleaning  and 
sterilizing  of  utensils  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  trouble  of  this  naturp. 

So-called  septic  sore  throat  might  be 
contracted  from  cows’  milk.  This  disease 
is  din  in  c  specific  organism  which  i-  as¬ 
sociated  with  inflammatory  conditions  of 
tlie  udder.  Small,  stringy  formations  in 
the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  udder  gen¬ 
erally  indicate  the  presence  of  such  an 
infection.  Such  milk  should  not  be  used 
for  human  consumption  unless  pasteur¬ 
ized  or  used  in  cooking.  Warts  ami  scabs 
on  the  tents  are  no*  usually  associated 
with  this  sore  thnat  organism,  (’racked 
or  sore  teats,  however,  might  easily  be  the 
source  of  tin  infection.  I  should  by  all 
means  dispose  of  tin*  cow  if  the  trouble 
persisted  after  checking  up  the  care  of 
utensils,  li  would  be  advisable  to  disin¬ 
fect  your  stable.  I’se  a  spray  made  up 
of  a  solution  of  one  part  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  ."(Ml  parts  of  water.  <>r  a  car¬ 
bolic  solution  of  one  part  carbolic  tcveo- 
sol  or  lysol )  to  li()  parts  of  water,  or  a 
solution  made  up  of  such  commercial  I 
lipyo-chlorito  products,  following  individ¬ 
ual  directions.  A  whitewash  coating  is 
liked  by  some  people,  and  they  add  the 
disinfectant  to  the  whitewash  solution. 

j.  w.  n. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

dan.  Vo.  1922 — Rost  mi  Poultry  Show. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  1  ti.  1922 — Second  annual  show. 
Sussex  Couniy  Poultry  Association.  New¬ 
ton,  N  J.  II.  P.  Rodimer,  secret arv. 

Jon.  2-Feb.  23.  1923  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  (’obleskill.  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  ice  cream  mak¬ 
ing. 

Jan.  10-32.  1923  —  New  York  State 


Horticultural  Society,  Winter  meeting, 
Exposition  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-12.  1923 — Maryland  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  affiliated  associations, 
annual  meeting,  Frederick,  Md. 

Jan.  11-12  —  North  Bergen  County 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show.  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jan.  10,  1922  —  New  York  llolstein- 
Friesian  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-19,  1922  —  Farm  Products 

Show.  Now  Jersey  Farmers’  Week,  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-20,  1923 — Agricultural  Week. 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Tvenon,  N.  .7, 

Jan.  18-20,  1923 — New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  Ine.,  annual  show.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Secretary.  E.  A.  Todd. 
301  Federal  Building,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

.Tan.  23-27.  1923 — Connecticut  Poultry 
Association,  annual  show.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Jan.  23-27,  1922 — Connecticut  Winter 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Jan.  24-28,  1923  —  Madison  Square 

Harden  Poultry  Show.  New  York  City. 

Feb.^  21-23.  1923  —  Eastern  meeting. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOV  want  to  produce  rich,  high  colored  milk 
which  always  brings  a  premium  in  the  market, 
and  which  is  produced  at  a  minimum  cost  ': 
then  buy  one  01  our  registered  Guernsey  bull 
calves  from  an  A.  R.  dam  and  bv  a.  great,  sire. 
Our  herd  is  clean.  We  are  getting  |4.t>0  per  owt.  for 
our  milk,  and  our  calves  must  he  sold  quickly. 


The  Grand  (.  ham plon  boar  at  this  year's  Interna¬ 
tiona :  at  Chicago  was  bred  by  ns.  as  were  both  his 
sire  and  dam.  We  have  fifty  young  sows  sired  by 
loll  brothers  of  ibis  boar,  bred  for  spring  inters, 
tor  sale.  H  C.  &■  H.  B.  HARPENDING, 
Box  15,  Dundee.  Ji.  i\ 


our  mux,  ana  our  calves  must  he  sold  quickly.  n  -a  m  •  .  „ . 

H.  HAYWARD,  Devon,  Pa.  Berkshire  of  Size  and  Qualify 

nH'fdlllf?  ►Tr»i‘k  nf  (ill  <noo<ul  eodnoo/l  _ 


KN0LLW00D  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.Y. 

We  are  offering  young  bulla  and  bull 
calves  out  of  good  A.  R.  cows  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  also  a  few  females. 

F.  C.  SHAW.  Mgr..  Port  Chester,  New  York 


Breeding  ftoi'k  of  ullages.  Special  reduced  prices  on 
service  boars,  We  won  this  year  and  last  vear  the  high¬ 
est  pi  liees  in  the  State.  HhllARII  F.  l.btDco.  V  i. 


fl  P'a  Big  Type.  Best  Blond  line-.  Registered  Free 
u.  i.  W.  3  A  V...-1  Pigs.  YlO.oO  up.  Hither  sex.  P»o-«„0' 
akin,  Satisfaction  Ounranteed.  *.  HIU.  Sense*  F«IH  ».  r 


Deg.  «>.  T.  r.  and  Chester  White  Pig*,  and  bred 
II  sows.  E.  P.  ROGERS  -  WatvIIc. e,  Nf*  fojtK 


lO  ounce" 

.Ydfck.  A  2  ounce 

SAMPLE, 


Don’t  Dally  With 


Injured  Udders 


"D  ESIDES  the  danger  of  serious  perms 
-LJ  nent  results,  hurts  or  sores  on  the  nader 
and  teats  seriously  cheek  the  milk  yield. 
The  full  milking  comes  from  the  cows  with 


soft,  silky  udders,  and  smooth  healthy  teats. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  penetrating  oint¬ 
ment,  assures  udder  health.  Quickly  heal: 
cuts,  scratches,  chaps,  bruises  and  Caked 
Bag.  Very  valuable  in  treating  Bunches 
and  Cow  Pox. 


Every  barn  should  have  this  big  10- 
ouncs  package  of  Bag  Balm.  Costa 
only  60c  and  goes  a  long  way. 
Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  it.  Let  os  send  free 
booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  and  if 
“  you  have  never  used  Bag  Balm, 
r  -.*)  send  coupon  below  for  free  sample. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 


CO.,  INC. 


Dept,  f 


Lyndonville 


SAMPLE  COUPONS 

Dilry  Asio.  Co.,  Inc..  Ljt  donriile.  Yt.  Please  ! 
send  free  sample  of  Bag  Balm 

Name .  • 

Address . . . . . . .  J 


Dealer’s  name. 


“A.C.A.” 

Will  Cure  ( 

Your  Cattle 


Lice, 

Mange, 

Itching, 

In  15  Days 
or  you  don’t 


pay  me  a 
cent ! 


I  MEAN  i u M  whlU  1 
say.  "A  C  A.’’  must 
cure  in  15  day-  and 
I  don't  cate  how  had  a 
case  yon  give  me— if  it 
doesn't  cure  in  id  days 
tod  gel  your  mouev 
hack  without  question. 
Try  a  can  on  my  say  so. 


A  can  of  "A.C.A.”  (concentrated!  produces*  gallons 
Ol  solution.  I  rice.  SI  00,  including  delivery  charges. 
Apply  it  with  brush,  sponge  or  spray. 

(  l  \RA STEED  NON  roisONOl'S. 

Send  No  Money 

Ciy  If  It  doesn't  cure  Lice,  Mange  or  itch  iu  15  days 
1  II  i '■turn  every  cent  you  paid.  Your  ward  is  good 
lor  rue.  II  rffe  fowl*  a ud  ft*  convinced. 

L.  BARON 

Baco  Laboratories 


KN0LLW00D  GUERNSEYS  hampshires 


Send  for 

Detailed  Pedigree  Sheet 

oj 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

A  Bargain!  , 

.  Roll-wood  Farm.  Guilford.  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  aud  Breeder*  of  fxuerneeyR  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
rmila,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  ac  rea¬ 
sonable  price*.  Klii^r  of  the  May— Dolly  PI  tuple— 
fiolo eti  Secret.  and  Oleawood  breeding  out  of  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  te*ted,  Write  for  salesiist 
And  Pedigrees.  w,w,  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  K*  Si.  Viola..  f,.  _ 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Roil  calves  and  bull-  or  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees.! 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


FORESTDALE  FARM 

Offers  May  Hose  -trek  of  both  sexe.  ali  age-  From  A.  R. 
dun;-  priced  for  quick  sals.  edlteil  He id  No.  IiKMii* 

s.ltl,  ,1-f  i- .1  guar  •  ,  t.-.'.l,  RICHARD  D.  Bef  OREST,  i  i.ilsri.,1,  N  Y 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS  KHirfo  ^DU 

JO  imiv.  ..lay  Rose. 1  ioldeii  '-c ret  and  Galuiy's  Sequel  CM.  Pi 
breeding  1.  >.  Acejadited  Herd  Priced  for  quick  sale.  - 

W.  J.  HAINES,  1009  Cheslnui  St..  Philadelphia  Pa  IHTRoi' 
- — ■ _ _ _  ’  ELM  WO 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  tn7y^  °bVu  100  Pigs 

II»*id  HNdii  Jane  h,  vtn  AUiync,  k lndcrho«»k,  V.  ® 

I  HEREFORDS 

Pure-bred  Hereford 
Breeding  Slock 

for  sale.  Mtgh-class  females — cows 
with  calf — some  bred  heifers,  open 
heifers,  yearlings  and  new  crops  of 
buils,  among  w  hich  there  are  some 
REAL  herd  bull  prospects. 

Raise  Baby  Beef ! 

Show  a  Profit  on  Yoar  Farm! 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Operated  bp  Delaware  Land  &  Deveeofment  Co. 

Mortonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Office  Address  Bor  B31.  WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


_ JERSEYS 


Jerseys  For  Sale  Cows,  Heifers  andHeiferCalw 

Alltubeteu  lit  tested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  prices 
that  will  Insure  their  sale.  Come  ami  *ee  them 

CHARLES  6  FOSTER  P  0.  Box  173  Msmstown.  N.  J. 


II  AMDCUIDrC  Bred  Sow*  and  Gilt*,  Young  Ser 
nnmrOniKLd  vice  Boars  mid  young  Pigs  of 
„  .  ..  _.  .  .  both  sexes  Everything  Pure 

Bred.  Prices  Right.  J  U.  Pi  RaSWnUTlI.tuba.  V  T.  s“„  •oult 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

For  Sale—  Registered  Chester  White  Pigs 

10  wks  to  10  urns  old  Both  sex.  Bred  for  giO'vth 
Fnuunn  . a  1 ' 1 J  Write  your  wants. 

E0WAR0  WALTER  Box  66  R  West  Chester  Pa. 

Special-BIG  TYPE  DUR0C  BOARS-Speciai 

A  few  rboh-e  service  boars.  Rceisten-il  and 
^^b’uaraiH.-ed.  Also  unrelated  open  gilts. 

OOBEL  FARMS  -  Annaodale,  N.  J. 


For  Big  Type  Polands  Sand  to  6  S.  Hall  LE 

Choice  rotn ij*  Boars  anil  Pigs  for  gale.  They  plea**  ol  hers 
mu]  win  please  yon.  Writ-e  for  reduced  Del-euii^  pneea. 

For  Sale  BerkshireGilts 

!•  mune.  flinch-  »Ylf  lilt  »{E8  Pi  HM  $,£••(  H  |. 


DURO  C -O'  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

A  few  very  choice  yontig  reuistered  boat  a  ready  for 
service,  S35  to  $50  pa>-i>.  Photos  sent  if  desired. 
Also  bred  gilts  and  rigs  that  will  make  you  money. 
All  jegisteied.  Te  !  us  iviuit  you  want  and  vvni 

quote  you  p;  ices  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY  Mantua  Ohio 

H>u roc- Jersey  HOGS 

Hie  •  ig-boned.  high -back.  large-Iitler  qui.-k  grow- 
ing  eAueii  soiv  au«t  bout  pigs,  gilt* 

proven  sows.  H.  It.  KKATK,  Lakeiuont,  K  Y. 

I  111  ROCS  !>,k,u  and  Sensation  Bxeed- 

inf  o.,,  .  ^  Ail  IU9S  for  -ale. 

1-.  31.  Tattiugtou  Aj  sou  Alerrilield,  N- 

Septemiier  1‘igs  umi  Mntnre  n.,  ,.-k. 
LLMWOUO  PAH M s,  P.  Q,  Box  15.  Bradford.  N  y! 

1  OOPiffR  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshire-  6  weeks  old. 
luungs  §4.00  sa.  b  ROUSE  BROS.,  Dcshore,  Va. 


_ •*.  SHEEP 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Downs 

forsalf  EAltl.  I>.  KKOtV.N.  Ili„„.  \,y.  k  Nn.a 


Pure  Bred  Shropshlres 

ewes.  Broad.  ie«  stack  fine,  Lumber*  \  Ille.  >.  J. 


Reg.  Shrotolilrc  Kama  anti  Kwe*.  .ilUges.  we)l-  ov- 
ered.  STEVKNS  BROS.  -  Wi  »  ctiv-  Vrxu  V.lv-w 


Wilson.  New  York 


ForSale-Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


A  DOGS  and  FERRET  S 


For  Sale  FERRETS 

and 

killing  rate.  Any  quantity.  Semi  for  price,  hummu  s 

P0UIIXT  SUPPlt  »«0  PET  SHOP.  M9W  Mim  Si..  Rsch.iler,  n.  T. 


,.v,  rrDDrTC  Either  color,  large 
'-J^c  rEi\lvLli3m  ^ali  Mitred 
,  r,  .  . .  .  ,  pairs  or  doten 

h  i-.  Trice  list  free.  Illustrated  bookb-Mo 

cents,  c  „  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


For  Sale-  *  T*  Police  Puppies  aI  ."«Thldr 

Q  p  p.  g  I  p  I  «‘f  ‘Strongheart  "  .  f  the  Moviea.  MKxW,  i».,i*.  )t.  y. 

j  txtra  hne  Viedr  Jersey  Cows  p^: ^r****^  r1: melVo-';' mS  ‘ ri; 


All  milking  now.  Wolfs  Eminent  Po breedhur.  8 
heifer  calve*,  one  to  «*n  months  old.  Prices  ^  ry  rea¬ 
sonable.  We  are  short  of  feed.  All  registered  aud  trans¬ 
ferred.  CONE  A  8M 1  1  11,  £]fi«l»tone.  New  Jeroey 


HOLSTEINS  s 


TWO  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Bot  h  extra  fine .  •&  white;  out  of  our  best  cows  One. 
Segis-i.'oruueoiua  l>e  Kol  bleeding,  weighed  103  lb* 
when  1  day  old.  l'rice.  S50.  One.  Orm-hy  GUst* 
Ernestine  Dutch  I  ami  loreamele  Colaiuha  Johan- 
n»  Lad  breeding.  S75.  Uogistered  and  l  rnnsferred. 
Both  dams  recently  Tuberculin  Tested. 

CONE  at  SMITH  -  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


Sable  and  White  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

I’inely  marked.  John  1).  Smith,  AY  niton.  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS- Champion  Slock 

Male- ,  8'i3;  Femules,  Silo.  S.itis-a-tiou  goaran- 
teed.  Frederick  Middleton.  Hudson.  Mass. 


AivoJoIa  *  1  *  *  Shipped  on  approval  from  re- 

rtireaaie  gi-tei-ed -look.  Circular  fairkir-.  *- 

F  H  rMTl.PT**..SP*m«o»Lf  MkHtlS.  J.lf.iw.,*  Y 


Police  and  Army  Dogsfc*^ 

Hit*  •’♦rraau  >fcepTi<*i  a!  unrt  stLvkdcic.  Litter*  of 

■ _  _ _ _ 1  very  fine  wolf-gray  (Yuppies  with  five  Cham uinn*  tn  I'toi- 

.*•  BROW  N  SWISS  CATTLE  1  pree.  Y.m.  I«*li  ll.  Cint.ll  M.**ln*s  Stack  Flraa,  Frrcbitr.  a.  r. 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  For  Sale  AIREDALES  For  Sale 


FROM  R.  O.  F.  COWS 

Herd  established  .1(1  years.  Under  State  and  Feder¬ 
al  supervision.  Kinnelou  Farms,  Butler,  X.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  El'JBK'JB 

The  dairy  cow  of  Old  England.  Quality  milk 
Prime  beet’.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM  Washinplonville.  N.yI 

Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  t’al>  e».  O.  l.O.  Pigs.  Pure 
fiii'oz,'  turkeys.  J.  II.  Wheaton,  Paialtil  Foil.  X.  V, 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


A  littei  nf  puppies  from  a  sister  to  Piesident 
Harding  s  Ladd,  Hoy.  Males  *40.00;  Fn  n  es. 
*,5.00  each  Aiso  well.bred  puppies  and  one 
bmod  matron  1  or  le«s  money.  Pedigrees  on  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM.  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 


R  ahhll  Oflff  *,’Y5)'  blooded  hlai  k  and  tao.  Nuu  ■  e.  k 
AXAUUII  L>FUg  Old  puppies.  Kor  full  information  i  :tr 

HO"  aud  paok  North  LrvEHETT,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aberdeen  Angus  ] 


ARDSOS  FARM  demon*.  IV.  Y. 


Dept.  70 


1884  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies  SSKSL'm 

e»t  li.  rd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  V.  S. 


GOATS 


Milt  CO  A  TQ  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  grades. 
-"HI  iv  VJJ  V  /  ,v  1  ,1  Light  females,  twomales.  E\tia 
linestock.  List  tier.  1YILLET  lUMlill.  R»rth  Uitcr,  g.I. 


f  Long  haire-i  Angora  and  Coon 

mm  I  cats  and  kittens  for  sale.  S5 

,  ,  ,  to  *35  each.  Black  black 

and  white,  gray,  and  yellow  A  tine  Xmas  gift  Let 
me  ues  from  you.  SMITH  BELL  FARM  Lexiagton  Miss 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  SI. 25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  ov  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  jnst  how  the 
account  stands.  This  I  ,  ok 
will  tell  the  whole  stow. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  ami  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Sim  r!e 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
iii  West  y#rh  St.,  New  Yt»k 
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Fat  Stock  Show 

(Continued  from  page  1251) 
the  flosses  judged,  the  judges  complained 
of  eimjestioii  and  of  ring-side  suggestions, 
and  about  all  one  had  to  experience  for 
hi>  day’s  visit  was  a  pair  of  tired  legs 
and  an  aching  back.  This  year  one  could 
sit  in  the  box  or  seal,  view  the  whole 
sluov  with  ease,  interest  and  comfort.  It 
was  clearly  a  matter  of  turning  the  ling 
over  to  either  the  “guests”  or  to  tile  live¬ 
stock.  and  the  management  wisely  choose 
the  latter.  More  people  were  able  to  see  the 
show  than  ever  before  and  every  one  felt 
that  no  special  favors  were  extended  to 
anyone.  Some  may  feel  that  they  have 
not  been  to  the  show  since  the>  failed  to 
see  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance*'  ou  the  same  tan  bark  as  previously, 


Two  Pet  Cats 

The  picture  shows  two  Connecticut  eats 
owned  by  Mrs.  Elmer  Lund  of  Connecticut. 
They  are  beauties.  There  are  men  and 
women  vho  hate  cats,  aud  who  are  lying 


awake  nights  trying  to  devise  new  laws  for 
taxing  kitty  off  the  earth.  <>n  the  other 
hand,  there  are  thousands  of  country  peo¬ 
ple  who  regard  the  cat  as  the  most  useful 
of  i,ll  domesti  •  animals.  The  cat-haters 
are  mostly  city  people,  so  that  this  issue 
is  likely  to  be  drawn  between  city  and 
country,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  cat. 


but  all  but  the  “kickers”  agree  that  the 
innovation  was  a  great  comfort  and  a 
long  constructive  stride  in  advance.  I  To- 
vide  a  visiting  aislo  nil  the  vast  side  wlivrv 
“guests”  can  mingle  and  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  complete. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement 
was  the  fact  that  the  program  was  run 
on  schedule,  During  other  years  the 
“overrun”  extended  well  into  1*  I'iday  or 
even  Saturday  morning.  This  year  with 
really  more  classes  to  work  over.  all  judg¬ 
ing  was  finished  by  three  o’clock  Friday, 
and  at  that  some  of  the  classes  were 
“strung  out”  to  cover  the  schedule.  X" 
doubt  it  will  be  possible  next  year  to 
allot  more  time  to  cattle  and  less  time 
t,,  horses,  for  the  beef  division  is  more 
congested  -than  any  other  section.  Ac¬ 
tually  the*  on-lookers  were  nearer  the  rep¬ 
resentative  animals  being  judged  than 
ever  before,  though  some  of  the  press 
men  complained  of  not  being  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  tops  or  converse  with  the  judge. 

<  trie’s  eye  ought  to  he  guide  enough,  os- 
poeiallv  since  one  always  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  going  to  the  stalls  and  conversing 
with  the  group  of  herdsmen  who  always 
congregate  around  the  wearer  of  the  blue 

and  red.  .  .  . 

Again  the  herdsmen  were  not  exhausted 
in  making  the  show.  They  had  ample  tiine 
to  “dress”  the  entries  for  the  next  day  s 
show.  Visitors  could  see  both  horses  and 
cattle  judged  on  the  same  day.  and  nearly 
every  one  was  more  than  pleased  with 
the  new  arrangement.  Let  us  hope  that 
no  backward  steps  are  taken  next  year. 

Iowa  State  College  won  the  students 
judging  contest  with  its  team  led  by  »L  A. 
ilofboiL  who  was  rated  high  man.  I  nr- 
dm*  was  second  and  Kansas,  third.  Each 
team  was  required  to  place  selected 
groups  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
ii <id  briefly  to  state  their  reasons  for 
placing.  Twenty  colleges  competed  ba¬ 
the  various  trophjR.  M  i t h  the  Junior.-, 
the  representatives  from  \  irginiu  ranked 
first  among  the  IS  teams.  All  during  the 
show  the  “Boys  and  Girls”  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  every  effort  was  concen¬ 
trated  toward  making  this  event  stamp  a 
lasting  impression  on  their  fertile  minds. 

A  most  unusual  show  was  staged  for 
ovory  evening,  whiU*  the  junior  show  n<  i<l 
Saturday  morning  was  duly  appreciated 
|>v  I  lie  youngsters.  Regular  horse  show 
entries*  bur  bed  saddle  horses  and  hum- 
ers  featured  the  show.  The  six-horse 
teams  in  themselves  were  attractive 
enough  to  justify  attending  the  perform- 
ance.  Swift  &  Co.  and  Chestnut  1  amis 
of  Washington,  D.  exhibited  Perch 

crons,  while  Wilson  &  Co.  and  the  -Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.  featured  the  Clydes¬ 
dales.  The  Biscuit  Co.  won  on  single 
gelding,  pair,  four  and  six-horse  team. 
The  "stunt  drivers”  were  sensational, 
ilusliv  and  fast,  ami  go  to  show  what  the 
.di  rect  type  of  draft  horse  can  do  when 
lie  is  titled  aud  schooled. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  detail  the 
awards  in  the  various  classes.  Anyway 
Mich  items  would  menu  very  little  to  tin* 
bulk  of  our  renders.  The  cattle  show  lias 
never  been  surpassed.  The  Shorthorn* 
excelled  in  numbers,  followed  by  the 
Hereford  and  Angus.  Milking  Shorthorns 
made  bv  all  odds  their  very  best  slewing. 
The  latter  classes  were  judged  by  .T.  IT. 
Strickland,  the  foreign  judge,  and  both 
championships  went  to  Western  exhilnt- 
cltamplan  ships  went  to  the  M  est.  f.  c.  m. 


lht  RURU  NEW-YORKER 


From  New  York  to  West  Virginia 


Getting  Ready  for  a  Trip. — The  new 
car,  a  long,  low,  rakish  craft,  as  it  would 
probably  have  been  described  in  the  days 
when  pirates  confined  their  operations  to 
the  high  seas,  there  then  being  no  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  iu  which  they  might  en¬ 
gage.  had  been  In  commission  nearly  a 
year,  and  we  laid  never  taken'  a  real 
tour  in  it.  so  when  some  friends  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  thought¬ 
lessly  suggested  that  we  come  down  and 
make  them  a  visit,  we  astounded  them 
by  promptly  endorsing  tlu*  idea  aud  en¬ 
gaging  a  neighbor  to  feed  the  hens  aud 
see  that  Sir  Mutt  got  his  daily  supply  of 
milk.  Since  listening  to  a  recent  talk 
by  Dr.  McCollum  on  food  values,  we 
quite  insist  that  this  latter  member  of 
the  household  shall  balance  his  catnip 
salad  and  high  protein  rat  steaks  with 
some  dairy  product  and,  moreover,  as 
upholders  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  yet 
with  an  uiiiiccminlable  aversion  to  milk, 
some  one  in  the  family  has  goi  to  do  his 
bit.  We  were  told  that  the  trip  from 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  to  Ithaca,  X.  V., 
the  latter  city  being  an  hour’s  drive  from 
our  home,  was  not  Infrequently  made  in 
two  days.  Be  that,  as  it  may.  we  were 
going,  if  at  all.  to  see  rite  country,  not 
simply  a  road  ahead  of  us,  aud  we  had 
in  mind.  too.  the  rather  grim  sense  of 
humor  displayed  by  the  city  authorities 


into  Townnda,  Pa.  Then  we  struck 
Pennsylvania  dirt  roads.  State  kept,  and 
as  high  in  the  center  as  they  were  nar¬ 
row.  Tin's  commonweal! h,  and  the  Sta'e 
of  Pennsylvania  likes  to  speak  of  itself 
as  the  commonwealth,  evidently  believes 
iu  keeping  the  chief  country  roads  under 
its  iivvo  care  and  maintaining  them  iu  ser¬ 
viceable  condition  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  King  road  drag,  or  road  hone.  White¬ 
washed  telephone  poles,  posts  and  rocks 
mark  these  Slate-kept  highways,  and 
farm  teams  tinning  stretches  of  them  are 
occasionally  passed.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  them  iu  as  good  shaps  as 
they  probably  ever  get.  dry  after  rains, 
but’ not  yet  dusty.  This  was  doubly  for¬ 
tunate,  since  the  trip  across  the  State 
was  one  detour  afPw  another.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  road  map  for  any  Jengl  h  of  time 
was  out  of  tin*  question  :  we  cun  id  keep 
to  macadam  or  concrete  for  but  a  few 
miles  at  a  time;  then  we  made  a  detour 
into  the  hills.  Before  noon  we  were 
winding  up  the  beautiful  mountain  road 
that  leads  to  Eagles  Mere.  Here,  at  the 
wooded  lake  which  has  defied  gravity  by 
perching  itself  upon  the  hills,  was  an 
ideal  place  to  eat  the  first'  noonday 
lunch,  and  shoe  box  No.  1  gave  up  its 
contents.  It  was  sufficiently  late  in  the 
season  at  this  mountain  resort  for  the 
air  to  be  rather  uncomfortably  cool,  and 
we  were  glad  to  descend  to  warmer  levels. 
In  doing  this,  we  wound  about  for  miles 
through  narrow  and  picturesque  valleys 
until  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehun- 


I.'inie  drou  th  of  T\ii(i.:ii 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
lciidzu  plant  growing  at  Vineland.  X.  ,T. 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Lowery,  who  scuds  the  pic¬ 
ture.  writes: 

“In  a  former  issue  of  Tut;  R.  X.-Y.  I 
observed  a  picture  of  the  kiulzu  vino. 


tree,  also  a  brooder  house  10x20  ft.,  on 
the  left  of  picture,  and  T  had  to  cut 
yards  of  the  vine  away  or  it  would  have 
covered  the  ground.  It  seems  to  be 
without  enemies  of  any  kind.  I  also  find 
I  can  root  the  vine  from  slips.” 


show  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  here,  perhaps 
a  bit  of  water  somewhere  else,  and  soft 
lights  and  shadows  everywhere.  Save  for 
the  ever-recurring  detours,  our  toad  now- 
kept  close  to  the  Susquehanna,  now  a 
broad  river,  its  two  branches  having 
united  at  Simbury.  Though  wide,  the 
Susquehanna  is  apparently  .shallow,  great, 
rocks  lifting  themselves  aboxe  its  surface 
here.  A  novel  sight  was  the  mining  of 
the  river.  Men  on  large  scows  were 
dredging  the  river  boltom  for  coal  brought 
down  from  the  mines  miles  above,  and 
roadside  signs  announced  "River  coal  for 
sale.”  In  the  processes  ,,f  mining,  or 
washing,  much  fine  coal  is  evidently  wast¬ 
ed  by  being  carried  into  the  river  in  the 
great,  anthracite  regions  of  the  Slate. 
Many  miles  below,  enough  of  it  may  he 
recovered  to  make  dredging  for  it  pin  fit- 

able.  The  breaking  of  the  great  stream 
which  we  were  following  through  the 
mountains  above  Mjllersbmg  afforded 
many  delightful  views  along  its  course, 
and  this  latter  town  offered  what  was 
equally  satisfying  —a  good  breakfast.  Be¬ 
ginning  here,  our  detouring  was  nearly 
over,  A  wide  concrete  mad,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  boulevard  for  the  coming 
generation,  when  the  continuous  rows  of 
maples  on  either  side  attain  a  height  and 
spread  that  will  overhung  it.  led  into 
Harrisburg  by  way  of  that  city's  beauti¬ 
ful  riverside  drive  and  parkway.  Only 
the  edge  of  Pennsylvania's  capital  city 
was  seen,  as  our  mute  lay  across  the 
river  aud  ou  to  Gettysburg. 

The  BatteefieT.I). — At  Gettysburg, 
which  we  reached  before  noon,  uniformed 
guides  offer  their  services  to  tourists.  For 
$3  tiny  will  accompany  a  party  over  the 
25-mile  stretch  of  the  battlefield  and 
point  out  the  places  of  special  interest. 
!\Ye  preferred,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 

map,  to  be  out  own  guides,  however,  and 

to  stroll  about  wherever  we  liked.  Still, 
we  owe  to  one  guide  who  interested  him¬ 
self  iu  us  as  we  were  leaving  the  observa¬ 
tion  lower  oil  Big  Round  Top.  that  we  did 
not  miss  seeing  the  Devil’s  Den.  not  only 
a  point  where  some  of  the  fiercest  lighting 
of  the  battle  look  place,  bill  a  marvelous 
heap  of  enormous  boulders  piled  by  na¬ 
ture  in  a  most  unexpected  place.  The 
Official  Observer  couldn't  have  been 
thirsty,  but  she  immediately  decided  that 
she  must  drink  from  the  spring  emerging 
from  beneath  these  gigantic  rocks.  Th  ■ 
Cautious  Driver,  who  at  limes  has  vis¬ 
ions  of  typhoid  germs  Moating  about  in 
public  water  supplies,  preferred  to  wait 
and  take  chances  ou  a  private  bottle  of 
pop.  The  battlefield  is  half  park,  half 
farm  land,  and  probably  no  other  is  s», 
well  marked  by  the  States  whose  sons 
fell  there  and  by  private  historic.-)!  asso¬ 
ciations.  Outside  the  area  set  aside  as  a 
park,  many  private  dooryards  and  farm 
fields  hold  monuments  and  markers  that 
show  where  various  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies  held  positions.  Along  tile  roads, 
too.  are  groups  of  now  silent  guns  that 
show  where  batteries  once  belched  forth 
death  to  doggedly  advancing  men.  A 
number  of  steel  observation  towers  have 
been  erected  on  high  points,  and  from 
them  one  tuay  look  for  miles  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  seeing  the  battlefield  spread  out 
like  a  map  before  him.  si.  li.  D. 

(To  be  continued) 


We  found  that  the  wonderful  vine  grow-  This  may  seem  like  a  large  story  to 
ing  on  our  farm  was  a  kud/.u,  so  had  come  of  our  readers,  but  after  our  own 
pictures  taken  of  same.  The  vine  is  experience  with  kudzti  we  can  believe 
three  years  old,  and  in  Spring  was  noth-  almost  anything  about  the  plant.  Me 
ing  but  a  dried  stem.  like  a  weed,  about  want  accurate  reports  of  its  behavior  in 
3  ft.  long.  T  tied  it  to  an  old  peach  tree  'the  North.’  .lust  as  in  the  ease  of  llubam 
12  ft.  high  (ou  the  right  of  picture),  and  clover,  we  want  the  facts,  no  matter 
in  four  mouths  it  had  completely  hidden  whether  they  are  favorable  or  not. 


of  Schenectady,  who  have  erected  a  sign 
at  a  main  entrance,  to  their  town  read¬ 
ing:  "Drive  slowly  aud  See  our  city — 
drive  fast  and  see  our  magistrate."  Wo 
accordingly  procured  an  automobile  guide 
book  and  planned  a  route  that  could 
easily  he  covered,  in  three  days  of  day¬ 
light  driving,  with  such  stops  as  we  de¬ 
sired  to  make.  Touring  in  a  new  car, 
still  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  Would  he 
comparatively  inexpensive  if  it  were  not 
for  hotel  bills,  hut  the  alternative  of 
camping  requires  time  and  equipment  not 
always  at  one’s  disposal.  We  decided  to 
compromise  by  slopping  at  hotels  for 
lodging  ami  breakfast  and  carrying  mir 
other  meals.  To  this  end,  we  pressed  into 
service,,  as  it  were,  two  fat  hens  that 
should  have  been  laying,  but  were  not. 
In  addition  to  this  pressed  chicken,  sev¬ 
eral  'hoe  boxes  were  filled  and  so  labeled 
that  tlie  third  day’s  Slipper  should  not  be 
eaten  before  the  second  noon  out,  thus 
disarranging  the  schedule.  Three  days 
in  late  August  may  seem  a  long  time  to 
keep  a  peanut  butter  sandwich  fresh,  but. 
take  it  from  us,  after  three  days'  driving 
over  country  roads,  any  sandwich  is 
fresh.  Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  “we"  consisted  of  the  official  Speed¬ 
ometer  Observer  and  Speed  Critic  and 
the  Humble  Driver.  Both  occupied  the 
front  seat  of  the  Dodge  louring  ear.  the 
rear  being  filled  with  -hoe  boxes,  travel¬ 
ing  hags  of  assorted  sizes  and  contents, 
aud  more  shoe  boxes.  On  the  return  trip, 
samples  of  neariv  everything  produced  in 
West  Virginia  were  added,  including  a 
jug  filled  with— yes,  you  guessed  it — 
plain  water. 

The  First  Day  Oitt. — Leaving  our 
own  State  at  Waverly,  we  headed  di¬ 
rectly  south  over  the  concrete  drive  which 
is  locally  famous  as  a  sceaic  highway, 


na  was  reached  at  Muncy.  Milton.  Ia., 
was  on  the  .schedule  as  the  first  night's 
stop  and  for  a  visit  to  the  new  plant  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  there;  a  plant  of 
particular  interest,  as  the  writer  helped 
to  organize  the  League  in  that  territory 
some  years  ago.  Bill  we  didn't  see  this 
plant,  for  we  found  that  President  Slo¬ 
cum  of  the  League  was  not  at  home,  and 
it  seemed  best  to  use  the  several  hours  of 
daylight  remaining  to  push  on  to  Sun- 
bury.  and  so  have  more  time  at.  Gettys¬ 
burg  on  the  next  day.  Another  detour 
soon  took  us  across  the  river  at  Lcwis- 
burg  and  southward  over  tin*  hills  until 
opposite  the  twin  cities  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Snnbiiry.  We  now  wanted  to 
keep  on  to  Selinsgrove,  hot  the  detotir 
jinx  stepped  out  and  waved  us  back 
across  the  river  into  Simbury.  It  still 
lucked  an  hour  of  dark,  and  an  under¬ 
taker  sitting  in  his  car  by  the  side  of  the 
road  assured  us  that  we  should  find  good 
hotels  a  few  miles  below,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  twinkling  street  lights  of 
the  little  village  of  Herndon  warned  ns 
that,  good  or  had.  a  hotel  must  he  found. 
We  had  driven  since  8  in  the  jnoniing. 
and  the  odometer  registered  154  miles. 
There  was  a  strong  German  flavor  to  the 
accommodations  here,  and  even  the  pho¬ 
nograph  in  the  little  shop  on  the  street 
was  playing  a  German  song,  bul  the  room 
was  fairly  clean  aud  the  bed  reasonably 
com  fort  able. 

A  Visit  to  Gettysburg. — The  spirit 
of  adventure  gets  one  out  of  bed  early  on 
such  a  trip,  and  a  drive  of  20  miles  be¬ 
fore  break  fast  may  easily  be  the  pleas¬ 
antest  of  the  day.  When  swathed  m 
the  morning  mists  and  half-lighted  by  a 
still  hidden  sun.  even  the  dullest  land¬ 
scape  becomes  beautiful,  the  reluctant 
gray  veil  being  slowly  withdrawn,  to 


This  is  a  novelty — a  whooping  cough 
party  staged  at  Mountain  \  iow,  N.  ,T., 
this  season.  These  children  were  sent  out 
to  the  country  for  the  Summer  vacation, 
and  they  had  the  whooping  cough  in  a 
group.  So  Mrs.  It.  McMahan  decided  to 
give  them  a  party.  They  all  had  cake, 
ice  cream  and  lemonade,  but  when  one 
started  to  cough  there  was  a  sort  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  action,  and  all  started  coughing 
together.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
chorus  while  it  lasted ;  but  they  all  recov¬ 
ered  finally,  and  went  back  to  the  city 
fat  and  happy. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


The  School  Question 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1531, 


Abuses  in  6mall  School 

I  am  coming  to  you  for  advice  in  school 
matters.  1  have  two  children  in  our 
rural  school,  a  girl.  10.  Ivlm  is  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  a  boy.  seven,  who  is  in 
the  fourth.  The  teacher  gets  paid  !?1  a 
week  for  janitor  work  .and  she  only  gets 
water  when  she  feds  like  it.  M.v  chil¬ 
dren  carry  water  for  drinking,  but  they 
seldom  have  water  to  wash  with,  unless 
they  wash  in  the  same  water  someone 
else  has  used.  There  are  only  six  oupils 
attending  this  Winter.  The  towel  is 
washed  only  about  once  in  two  weeks, 
and  now  we  have  to  supply  our  own  tow¬ 
els  for  the  children.  I  have  bought  toilet 
paper  at  different  times,  also  bought  floor 
oil  and  put  it  on  after  school.  I  cannot 
go  to  the  trustee,  for  he  is  one  who 
iiired  our  present  teacher  before  she  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  and  had  the  con¬ 
tract  signed  even.  A  few  days  ago  a  little 
quarrel  occurred,  and  for  punishment  she 
made  my  little  hoy  l  not  the  other  child) 
stay  in  all  noon,  and  hid  his  lunch,  so 
that  he  Inid  nothing  to  eat  from  breakfast 
until  after  school,  which  she  keeps  until 
4:30  p.  m.  for  all.  even  first  grades.  With 
so  much  said  in  favor  of  hot  lunches, 
what  do  you  think  of  depriving  a  child 
of  his  age  of  even  his  cold  one?  I  have 
not  had  any  trouble  with  the  teacher;  I 
want  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I  am  sure 
you  can  tell  me. 

New  York.  mks.  h.  r. 

I  am  not  in  position  to  determine 
whether  or  not  your  boy  was  deserving 
of  punishment,  but  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  a  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  punish  a 
child  by  depriving  him  of  eating  his  lunch 
at  the  proper  time.  Tt  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  for  teachers  to  punish  pupil.-,  hut 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner. as  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  their  health. 

From  your  letter  evidently  conditions 
are  uot  good  in  your  school.  If  1  were 
in  your  place  I  should  get  the  help  of  some 
Other  parent  and  talk  matters  over  with 
the  teacher.  She  may  not  realize  how 
badly  there  is  need  for  changing  of  some 
of  the  things  stiggsred  in  your  letter.  I 
should  not  let  the  pupils  know  of  this  in¬ 
terview.  loir  endeavor  to  let  the  teacher 
understand  that  you  are  desirous  of  help¬ 
ing  her.  If  this  brings  no  results,  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  trustee,  and  if 
he  fail-  to  act.  write  or  see  the  district 
superintendent.  A-  a  last  resort  you 
could  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation,  hut  I  don't  believe  this  will  be 
necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  towels.  I  think  it  is 
much  belter  for  your  children  to  have 
their  own  towel  than  to  use  one  that  is 
used  by  other  pupils,  This  would  be 
true  even  though  it  were  kept  reasonably 
clean.  G.  a.  W. 


buckwheat  honey 
r,  postpaid  in  sec- 
,  Schoharie.  N.  3 


•if  you  have  not  yet  shipped  to  Fouke 

split  your  next  shipment  fifty-fifty^  skin 
for  skin,  grade  for  grade.  Send  one  half 

I  to  the  house  you’ve  been  shipping  to  and 
the  other  half  to  Fouke  at  once.  See  how 
much  more  you  get  from  Fouke.  Let  the 
checks  tell  the  story.  You  will  get  a  whole 
lot  more  for  the  furs  you  ship  to  Fouke, 
you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  that. 
Quotations  in  most  fur  price  lists  mean 

I  nothing.  It’s  the  grading  that  counts  and 
Fouke  grading  makes  your  fur 
checks  bigger.  SHIP  NOWI 


KNITTING  YARN — Gun  ran  teed  all  virgin  wool; 

1  III..  *2.73:  2  or  inoia  Ills,  at  $2.30  per  lb., 
post  |I8  ill:  samples  for  stamp.  Heavy  fritim* 
mitt, -as.  huixl-kni. .  (lie  wavinest  woolen  mitten 
iiuolr:  wit  It  ordinary  rare  will  wear  several 
Winters:  brown,  tan  or  gray:  $2. IM)  per  pair, 
postpaid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  (Ymdersport.  I*n. 


State  atnber  honey, 
mixed  eomh  honey.  $■ 
I.  .1.  STKIXtillAM 


HONEY  Pure  extrneted.  postpaid  lirst  three 
zones:  clover.  3  lbs..  $1.23;  lo  Mis.,  $2.13; 
bnekwhenf.  3  llis. .  $1 :  to  ill-..  Si .00:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  WAT.NPT  ORCHARD  FARM 
Itha.ii.  X.  Y. 


S — Pretty  pereales.  well 
.  $1 :  outface  aprons.  73 
ST  1 1. SON.  R.  S.  Shelton. 


WANTED  —  T.amp  incubators.  PT.I'M  FARM 
R.  2.  I,akewood,  N.  .1. 


PURE.  wholesome,  deli. -ions  home  mule  plain 
tallies.  3  li.s,  for  SI:  walnut  and  English  taffy 
and  earsumd.  2Vj  lbs.  for  $1:  postpaid  Into  3d 
y...ne,  send  cash  or  O.  money  order,  please. 
.M  Its.  It.  C  MneKI.KY.  Rrogueville,  Pa. 


897  FOUKE 
•  BUILDING 


WANTED— Second  bund  Moline  tractor. 
C  in  good  condition,  E.  It.  SMITH. 


To  exchange  apples  for  maple  syrup 
honey.  FRED  GOKTZE.  I.yndoti- 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN  (old):  tine  impping 
guaranteed:  10  Ills.,  s.ietlid,  SI:  send  postage 
■  xtra:  100  tbs.,  $7.  f.  o.  b.  Guilford.  BISHOP 
Pros..  Guilford.  Conn. 


WANTED 


WANTED  —  Beehives 
equipment:  also  bee 
ranted  disease-free  ai 
W,  SMITH,  Madison 
Street,  New  York). 


We  want  your  raw  furs  and  are 
ready  to  pay  highest  market  prices. 
Fair  and  liberal  grading  and  prompt 
returns.  Goods  held  separate  upon 
request.  We  have  been  handling 
raw  furs  for  25  years  and  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfied  customers.  All 
shipments,  large  and  small,  receive 
personal  attention.  Don’t  ship  any 
furs  till  you  get  our  free  price  list. 

Write  today — it’s  free. 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

150  West  25th  Street,  New  York 


SALE  Handsome  hiilTnlo  robe.  lUtsill)  in 
■ndid  specimen,  first-elans  condition.  In 
if  GEORGE  II.  CRAMER.  High  Bridge. 


Wrongful  Assessment  of  School  Taxes 

We  have  some  land  outside  of  the 
school  district  in  which  we  live.  This 
land  adjoins  our  home  district,  hut  has 
never  been  in  it.  Last  year  we  were  as¬ 
sessed  for  school  taxes  in  both  districts. 

1  paid  them  both  and  notified  the  trustee, 
who  said  he  would  lake  it  up  with  the 
Commissioner.  Now  they  have  me  as¬ 
sessed  in  both  districts  again.  I  have 
paid  the  one  where  the  property  ha-  al¬ 
ways  been,  but  have  refused  to  pay  the 
other  until  I  know  where  I  stand.  Must 
I  pay  it.  so  long  as  it  is  assessed  to  me, 
and,  if  so.  how  shall  l  get  these  two 
years’  taxes  hack?  J.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

The  questions  raised  by  J.  M.  W.  are 
not  entirely  clear  from  his  statement,  if 
the  land  referred  to  is  in  one  body  with 
that  occupied  by  the  owner,  it  should  be 
assessed  in  the  district  where  the  owner 
or  tenant  lives,  regardless  of  district 
lines.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  it  is 
assessed  as  one  lot  on  the  last  assessment 
roll  of  the  town.  Sudbivision  3  of  Sec¬ 
tion  411  of  the  education  law  covers  this 
point. 

Quite  frequently  district  boundary 
lines  are  not  clearly  defined  in  the  town 
clerk’s  office  as  contemplated  in  the  law. 
In  that  event  the  assumption  is  that  the 
property  belongs  in  the  district  in  which 
the  owner  has  paid  taxes  for  years.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  district  superintendent 
has  the  authority  under  the  law  to  define 
district  boundaries,  he  should  be  able  to 
indicate  to  this  writer  in  which  district 
liis  property  lies. 

•T.  M.  \V.  should  present  a  verified  bill 
for  a  refund  of  taxes  to  the  trustee  in 
whose  district  they  were  illegally  collect¬ 
ed.  If  be  is  unable  to  get  a  refund  in  this 
way  he  can  bring  an  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Education.  g.  a.  w. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

carpentry.  PRICE  SI. SO 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Alfalfa  linv  in  ill  riots  m  a  re:isuufllile 
.  F.  HAWKINS.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FI.OVER  HONEY  Fine  .| 
••an .  $1.33:  four  3  lb. 
l  verefl  into  third  zone: 

•  o  th.  cans;  si 4,  f.  o.  h. 
Ethridge.  N.  A’, 


FOR  SAJ.K  Pitre  deli, dons  Vermont 
syrup.  S2.30  gallon;  111  It),  enn  sugar 
satisfaction  guaranteed:  ia<li  with  order.  I 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction.  Yt. 


sprouter,  complete  with 
size  and  price.  Address 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


dover  bass 
buckwheat, 
zone:  l',0-lli. 

WILLIAMS, 


A  STRONG  BANK  OFFERS  YOU 


EXTRA  licai>.  exiru  quality  pure 
guaranteed  direct  from  producer, 
third  zone  for  $2.30  gallon.  PEN 
I’awlel.  Yt. 


ON  INACTIVE  ACCOUNTS 


BANK  BY  MAIL 


FoR  SALE  —  Finest  white 
teme, ;  3-lb.  pall,  SI.  10: 
delivered  to  3d  postal  zone. 
Ibdgate.  O. 


Simply  mail  us  a  letter  enclosing  your  own  check  or  a  money  order 
and  in  the  names  vou  direct  we  will  head  up  a  bank  book  or  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  and  mail  it  to  you. 

TO  WITHDRAW — simply  sign  your  name  to  a  check  on  this 
bank  or  mail  us  a  letter  telling  us  to  send  you  New  York  exchange 
for  so  much  or  the  entire  balance  of  your  account  including 
interest — and  New  York  Draft  will  be  sent  to  you. 

IN  TWO  NAMES 

You  can  deposit  money  in  this  batik  payable  at  all  times  to  either 
of  two  persons  or  the  survivor.  A  man  will  save  HIS  WIFE  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  trouble  by  opening  a  joint  account  to  be  used  by 
her  in  many  cases  of  illness  or  other  emergencies. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  “R” 


USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 


Deed  to  School  Property 

Our  school  district  is  contemplating 
enlarging  or  building  a  new  school.  It 
is  a  rural  school.  Years  ago,  when  the 
schoolhint.se  was  built,  the  farmers  gave 
the  building  lot  to  the  district  is  long  as 
it  was  used  for  school  purposes.  Now 
they  claim  tin*  building  will  belong  to 
them  if  they  decide  to  build  a  new  school, 
as  (he  lot  is  not  large  enough  for  a  new 
school.  1-  the  deed  on  record,  and  where 
can  we  find  it?  P.  M. 

New  York. 

An  exa initiation  of  the  records  of  the 
county  clerks  office  will  show  whether 
or  not  your  deed  is  on  record.  If  it  is 
on  record  you  may  there  find  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  deed.  N.  T. 


THE  SYRACUSE  TRUST  COMPANY 


MAIN  OFFICE:  NORTH  SlOE  BRANCH: 

330  S.  WARREN  ST.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  509  N.  SAUNA  ST 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'The  R.  JV. - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Foh  Ecgs*«®Meat 
U.R.Fishefs 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

are  the  best 
Price  List  Free 
U.R.Fiah«l  BoxfVHope.Ind.l 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Marvel  Coal  BurningHovers 


la  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  tbe  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  bold  at  Stum  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  college.  The 
contest  begins  November  l  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  tbe  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  tbe 
feed  Is  the  same  for  all.  Tbe  contest  enntiunes 
for  guo  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
u  u  in  her  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  o(  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  Tbe  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  ttie  next  year. 

Week  ending  December  5.  1922: 

Week  Total 

HAKKKD  BOOKS 

Purdue  University,  lna .  32  49 

W.  H.  B.  Keut.  N.  V .  20  111 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  18  t.i 

Lewis  Farms,  K  1 . 22  III 

.inlee  F.  Frarioais,  L.  1 .  19  79 

Morris  K.  Bride,  Conti .  25  121 

Cl.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . . .  38  U3 

Krniust  W.  Picker,  N.  ,1 . 4  27 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn .  24  91 

Merritt  M. Clark. Conn . . .  21  at; 

K,  C.  Foreman.  Mich . . .  22  79 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  12  ;tl 

Wingate  Poultry  Yard.  Del  .  17  39 

The  Ferguson  Farms.  Tcnn .  19  37 

.lasper  K.  <Juj> till.  Maine.....  .  36  103 

II.  K,  Dennison  Vloh .  17  40 

Warren  D.  McCann,  Conn  .  0  0 

W.  .1,  Areuholz,  N.Y .  0  0 

WHITE  HOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  24  100 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  4  18 

S.  Brad fovd  Ailyn,  Mass .  21  114 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass . 38  131 

F.  R.  Pemher,  K.  1 .  3  0 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  20  101 

Harold  F.  Harotr.  Mass .  .  20  45 

H.  B,  Spangler,  N,  J .  23  55 

WHITE  W YANDOTTKS 

I,  audy  Anderson,  England .  43  144 

Obed  O.  Knight.  U.  t .  .  41  221 

Frank  K  Nash,  Mass .  31  90 

Frank  P  Mattes  in,  K.  I  . .  45  204 

Hi-Quality  Hennery,  Vt . t;  22 

Clouiens  J.  Mieuianii,  Colin .  24  lit) 

Woodbrldge  Orchards,  Conn .  30  1S2 

William  E.  Moran.  Conn . .  36  138 

A  Inert  W.  Buck  bee.  N.  V  .  30  ll)2 

F,  b.  Midland  Ky . 23  61 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunnyliidds  Farm,  Conn .  21  57 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  0  23 

e.  p.  suott.  in .  it  35 

Abbot  M.  Smith,  Conn  .  II  28 

Fellows  Bros..  Conn .  19  139 

E.  Newton  Scarlos,  Conn .  13  134 

Miller  Bros..  Conn .  4  33 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  5  30 

John  Z.  Labelte.  t'uun .  29  S9 

Jacob  It.  Jansen,  Conn .  83  1'JJ 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  13  114 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  33  1 19 

Harriet  t .  Lawton,  Mass . . .  38  172 

Charles  L>.  Pelree.  R.  1 .  15  61 

Fcrnsitle  Farm,  Mass .  .  511  143 

Elbert  C.  Dickinson,  Mass .  18  44 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . .  27  9t 

Alton  Farm.  Vt .  6  9 

1  Fa  rin,  N.  H .  19  49 

U.  M.  Venter-  Maine . . 38  120 

Deer  Brno k  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  25  80 

Hall  Farm .  Vt .  44  148 

For. .st  H.  Clleltncr.  N.  J .  31  98 

Charles  11.  Lnno.  Mass .  12  38 

WHITE  J.KUUORNS 

Hoy  tl.  Waite.  Md .  43  '  212 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  34  160 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  28  71 

8.  U.  McLean,  Conn  .  44  172 

Leo  A.  Grnuten,  Conn . 32  101 

E.  K.  Scott,  Conn  .  24  138 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  31  lad 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  50  209 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 34  99 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  25  103 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  31  Ml 

Lion  IliMiil  Poultry  Farm,  N,  .1 .  29  118 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  30  I114 

ilamesO.  LoFovre,  N.  V . . .  31  99 

C.  G.  Iteauie,  Pa .  26  87 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  32  S3 

Jack  Trovetltap,  N.  J .  25  s* 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J .  II  87 

Acrebrldge  Farm,  Mass .  .  43  '  201 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  32  172 

J.  Frank  Dtiliois,  Vt . 49  161 

L.  Oh  r,  Conn .  26  72 

George  Phillips.  Conn.  . .  19  ;o 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt .  32  80 

B.  C.  Dunn.  Mass. . . 35  121* 

Mrs.  J.  1,.  Tbeusen.  Conn .  33  jsy 

Tnnglewold  Faria,  L.  I . .  15  59 

White  Springs  Farm.  N,  V . 22  77 

Meadolvedge  Farm,  Ii.  I.. .  35  182 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  37  178 

Eigen  much  &  Iln  Winter,  N.  J .  9  is 

Rupp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  40  143 

I).  B,  Wo  IK  Cal .  32  81 

M  J.  Quaekonbush,  N.  «1 .  42  l.iu 

Francis  J.  Uogun.  Mass .  42  129 

L.  E.  Ingoldshy,  N.  J .  411  1  u 

F.xmoor  Farm,  Pa  ..  .  24  59 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  32  1U5 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  7  24 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  IS  121 

Total . .  2576  9944 


raB|  Perfect  Automatic 

JMHI  Thermostatio  Regulation 

Absolutely 

Dependable 

Capacity 

gw-  I’nlimi'eJ 

w.  _  All  sizes. 

, 

-JjW  "-A' s  e  r  i  p  t  I  vo 

jJ  folder. 

^  ‘  vB  Dealers  and 

fy  agents  write 
us. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  Co.,  300  Chestnut  8t. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 


LET  PARKS*  STRAIN 
Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

COCKERELS 

Stamp  the  lay  ou  your  dock  like 
limy  liiive  for  Miouimnde  of  others. 
Kanse?  Exp.  Station  reports  over  94 
per  cent  increase,  Mr.  Carr  made 
$890  from  53  hens. 

Cir.  Free.  89-page  Cat.,  25c. 

J.  W  PARKS,  Box  Y  -  Altoona,  Pa. 


DIDDCn  DRPVC  A  Laying  Straiu  that  win*  In  Lay - 
DAntiCU  nulrno  mg  Contest ».  You  get  certified 
Stock  tn  buying  A. C.  Jones'  RneWh.  313  Eggs,  World's 
OFFICIAL  Record  for  Barred  Rock  ben  made  by  a 
member  of  our  winning  pen  in  N.  American  Laying 
Contort  J  11st  remember  it’s  A.  C.  Jones'  strain 
that  made  and  holds  all  the  world's  Official  Records 
on  Burred  Rocks,  Write  for  catalog. 

A,  (i.  JUNTA  .  Georgetown,  Delaware 


IPRANCAIS  BARRED  FLOCKS 

Twice  winners  at  Storrs.  Leading  Rock  pen  last 
year,  direct  from  my  yards  last  November,  led  all 
Rocks.  30  pen*  Illinois  contest,  high  ben  over  all 
breed.  Free  range  cockerels,  pullets,  breeders. 
Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks 
JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach  L.  I..  N.Y. 


until  you  get  our  new  1923  catalog, 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dep 


Winter  Layers  Money  Makers 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Buttermilk  Fed  Orchard  Ranged 

PERFECT  HEALTH  FULL  OF  PEP.  Price v  based  on 
age  and  weight.  Sold  ott  money-hack  guarantee. 
PIONEER  ORCHARDS  Hancock.  Maryland 


rsvioir  ri  a  r  7 

I  ^  iron,  doable  walls,  air 
Eut  of  eh*  f|  apace  between,  built 
Kockica  U  ♦"  '-■*  f"F  Wllr"  tI — jCS’lA^A. 

chick  nursery,  hot  water  heat,  ^ 
copper  fank#.  Shipped  complete, 
set  up,  ready  to  run,  freight  paid. 

140  EG6  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  S19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  .  23.50 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

30  days'  trial— money  back  if  not  O.  K.— FREE  Catalog 
Ironclad  lticubatorCo..BoKQ5  Racine. Wis. 


KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 


1920- 21  Storrs  contest  high  Rock  i>eu  and  individual, 

1921- 22  contests  2nd  Rock  pen  at  Storrs  and  Cornell, 
1st  at  Quincy,  3rd  lit  Puyallup.  Certified  and  Pedi 
greed  Breeding  Cockerels  for  sale,  Hutching  Eggs 
and  Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  HEAT  POULTRY  fARMS,Csteno*ii.A.*. 


rainiest  e<l  Barred  It  neks.  Breeding  cockerels,  pul¬ 
lets.  Catalogue,  a  It  I  »•  l  It  I,.  8F.3KLES.  Bwh.  RbUard.  N.  H. 


FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
I NCtKw  j*5>  Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates.  On- 

*on  Crates,  Baskets  Of  nil  kinds, 
L  v&MGK  J  and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases  All  these 
containers  are  in  us  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use.  Carlot  Shipments 
— Our  Specialty,  Let  Us  Quote  Tmt— That'S  All! 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  BOCK  COCKERELS 

Bradley  Strain.  Light  and  Dark  matings.  Sold  on  money 
buck  guarantee.  Baj  berry  Farm,  Snntlioiuptun,  Y  V. 


White  Wyandoties  andS.C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Large,  range  raiped  bird**  from  our  selected  egg-laying 
strain.  Wymi duties,  >5  mu<I  $7. 6  0.  Leghorn-,  S5.  Five 
or  more.  S4  etvoh.  MfcRUYTIIOt’tiM'I  !■  aHM,  Columbia,  Conn. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  CASES 

SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  ffHHI 


BREEDERS  OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  THAT  LAY  AND  PAY 
NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 


A  Nest  for  Each  Egg 


MATTITUCK  WhiteLeghorn  Farm 


Write  lor  priees  and  catalogue.  '  ■'’N 

Send  25c  fortJ-do/cn  sample —  * 

postpaid. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Products  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


50  Certified  Cockerels.  Barron  Strain.  SlOeach.  Cer 
tified  hy  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  A.  H  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N  Y 


5.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

6.  C.  W.  Leghorn  trap-nested  cockerels,  darn*,  20ft  eggs  or 

better,  36  each.  DUNROUIM  FARM,  Lmniitown.S  J,  M  n  Kg.  I 


more  eggs,  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

O  LATEST  MODEL 
)  BONE  CUTTER 

easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 


cuts  last,  _  . _ 

Day*'  Froo  Trial.  Koiuonej  in  advince-,  Book  Irec, 

F.W. MANN  CO.,  Boa  IS  MILFORD, MASS.  ■ 


UJ.,a.3a11a,  Kegal-Dorcas  strain  direct  choice 

Wyanflottes  Cockerels.  Pullet,,  ficus  i2  .,0-fS 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  B.  It  II.L, Seneca  Ksin.X.T, 


White  Wyandotte  record  mad*  by  “Collego  Queen  ”  at 
Sturr?  7th  I'oulest.  My  bit  d*  have  made  pen  records  of 
•2265,  2179  and  2231  at.  Storrs.  Pen  No.  H8  at  Stores  present 
contest  is  leading.  Poekei  uls  eggs  and  ehix  for  sale  from 
pedigreed  stock.  Semi  for  prices.  0  G  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton. R. I- 


olnmbinn  Wynndottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
literature.  I4»LFH  IVOODWaKD.  Ho*  S»,  Urafmn,  Mas,. 


t Hit v  M  bite  XV.vnndottes.  Cock-,  liens  and  e'kls 
Money  Makers.  A.  F.  Pelree,  Winchester.  N.  It. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Pure  Itnrrou  Strain 

3000  Breeders  on  Irec  farm  range,  Buttermilk  fed. 
out  of  Imported  Stock  with  egg  records  up  to  284 
eggs.  100  choice  March  hatch  Cockerels  out  of 
Imported  Stock,  $5,00  each  ;  live  or  more.  $4.00  each. 
Bargains  wUlle  they  last.  Now  hooking  orders  tor 
baby  chicks  anti  eggs  for  hatching  :  February. 
March  and  April  delivery.  My  hook,  ••  Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  froe  with  all  $10.00  orders. 
PrIecJI.OO.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Boi  75.  Pleninnt  Valley.  N.  Y. 


GALEN  Farms 
Clydb  Nbw  York 


S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Cockerels 


144 IFF  It K  All  M  .V  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  ilolhe 
i  Wellington  Strain.  America'?  !>est  layers.  Blue  Bin* 
>n  Winners.  3*.  $12  and  <•  Rt'CKM  waMm.  *  > 


3TERSEYDB  LAC  KCSrl  ANTS 

America's  Premier  heavy  weight  Fowl  i  ast  glow¬ 
ers;  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  a  nd  Price  I.i»t.  C  M.PAGE  *  SONS,  tn  >99  Belmar,  N  J. 


FOR  SALK.  From  tim  tliree  moat  famous  strains 
—Tom  Bar  roll  and  Wyekoff  mated  with  I).  W 
T’OUtig  mnbs  High  Fgg  inodiicors,  eomhined  with 
Quality,  93  up.  S  O.  It.  I.  Reds,  Harold  Tooaii- 
lcitiK  and  Owens  Farm  , strain  Oonkerels,  R-t  up  Ail 
lords  sold  on  a  ninnoy-b.vk  gnarantoe  Desk  Ii, 

BUCKINGHAM  POULTRY  FARMS  Lahaska,  Pa. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 


Prevention  of  Flying 

How  can  I  keep  Leghorn  pullets  from 
living  over  a  0-ft.  fence  inli>  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  property?  I  have  BOO.  and  have 
clipped  all  their  wings,  but  to  no  avail; 
they  si  ill  will  go  over  the  fence.  I  once 
read  in  Tiif,  It.  X.-Y.  a  way  to  prevent 
chickens  from  flying  hy  rutting  a  certain 
cord  in  their  wing.  Would  you  lei  me 
know  the  way  lo  do  it.  and  if  it  would  he 
all  right  to  experiment  with  mine?  Most 
of  them  are  ready  to  lay.  s.  s. 

Barnegat.  X.  J. 

Tbe  article  that  you  saw  may  be  found 
on  page  1U2D  of  the  .November  l  issue  of 
this  paper.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  no¬ 
tice  in  the  index  for  that  week.  The  plan 
is  to  disable  a  fowl’s  wing  by  cutting  the 
cord  that  lies  just  boncalli  the  skin  over 
the  outer  edge  of  the  second  joint.  A 
very  short  section  of  the  cord  is  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  the  severed  ends  from 
agaiu  becoming  united.  ,\  small,  sharp 
blade,  or  a  pair  of  scissors  may  be  used 
for  (lie  operation,  which,  if  quickly  done 
with  a  sufficiently  sharp  instrument, 
should  cause  little  pain,  M.  is.  o. 


males  head  part  of  cur  pure  Barron  Strain  mating--. 
Pedigrees  272-288.  Third  importation.  Breeders  are 
selected  also  for  sue  and  vigor.  Strong  chicks  and 
f«rtile  eges  from  tlmsii  and  other  matings  of  grand 
layers.  Sato  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  foi  circular 
r!  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


W.  Wyamlottes.  Lt.  and  L»k.  Brahmas,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  S.C.  W.  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Cata¬ 
log  free  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Box  265,  Riverdale,  N  J 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

JJb  The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 


Positively  gas-proof;  lire -proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder,  Ot  lt  GUARANTEE:  We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  anv  time  in  30  days  if  not  .satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest,  money- 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave„  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Too  Much  Protein 


lbs.  J  oil  meal,  oil  lbs, ;  beef  scrap.  TOO 
lbs. ;  Alfalfa.  123  lbs.  This  pen  of  15 
White  Leghorns  dropped  down  in  eggs 
from  40  a  day  to  18.  Tlmy  are  in  good 
health.  I  think  I  am  too  high  in  pro 
teiu.  I  am  using  for  scratch  grain  1(40 
lbs.  cracked  corn  and  100  lbs.  wheat.  I 
am  feeding  L  lb.  to  10  liens  per  day  of 
scratch  grain;  mash  in  hoppers  all  the 
time.  E.  o.  n. 

Palmerton.  Pa. 

Your  ration  contains  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  would  be  improved  by  dropping 
the  oiliueal  and  Alfalfa  meal  from  it. 
Nutritive  ratios  in  poultry  feeding  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  whole 
grain  and  mash  consumed,  and  are  not 
as  easily  computed  as  they  are  in  cattle 
feeding,  where  the  dairy  cow  is  given  a 
Stated  amount  each  day  and  consumes  it 
all.  Assuming  that  your  hens  are  eating 
an  equal  amount  of  mash  and  whole 
grain,  your  ration  would  figure  out  prac¬ 
tically  1  lo  <3.5,  or  one  part  of  digestible 
protein  to  "iVi  parts  of  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  It  is  believed  that  one 
part  of  protein  to  from  four  to  five  parts 
of  carbohydrates  and  fat  is  about  the 
proper  ration  in  poultry  feeding.  M,  u,  n. 

Hen's  Small  Egg 

We  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  “big 
egg”  question.  Since  we  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  monster  laid  by  a  Red  hen 
in  Xew  Jersey,  no  one  has  tried  to  match 
it.  It  probably  represents  the  record. 


Now  we  have  what  is  probably  tbe  small¬ 
est  egg.  laid  by  a  mature  Plymouth  Rock 
owned  by  .Mi  s.  R.  A.  Ramons  of  Virginia. 
This  hen  laid  eggs  of  normal  size  until 
final  y  she  took  a  day  off  and  laid  the 
egg  here  pictured.  Then  she  came  back 
and  laid  full-sized  eggs  once  more. 

Trouble  with  Roup 

My  birds  are  of  varying  ages;  that  is. 
March  to  .Tune,  including  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  bought  in  June.  Could  these 
outside  Leghorns  have  caused  the  roup, 
while  Up  to  two  weeks  ago  they  appeared 
healthy?  Could  the  fact  of  the  chickens 
having  access  tn  a  manure  pile  (chicken 
manure  and  kitchen  refuse)  have  caused 
the  disease?  I  believe  the  coops,  etc., 
are  sanitary,  and  as  this  is  the  first  oa>e 
I  have  had  in  four  years,  I  am  puzzled. 
I  am  using  permanganate  of  potash  in 
drinking  water,  roup  medicine  and  boric 
acid  (wash).  Would  it  be  wise  to  breed 
from  these  birds,  if  cured?  c.  E.  G. 

Roup  is  frequently  brought  into  a 
healthy  flock  by  purchased  birds,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  June  chicks  that  were  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  when  bought  could  be 
held  responsible  for  an  outbreak  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Older  fowls  that  had  once  .suf¬ 
fered  front  the  disease  might  easily  carry 
the  infection  in  a  perhaps  slight  and  un¬ 
noticed  discharge  from  the  affected  parts. 

Access  to  n  manure  pile  would  uot  give 
the  disease,  as  it  U  caused  by  germs  that 
are  transmitted  from  one  fowl  lo  sm¬ 
other,  either  directly  or  iudirectl.i .  in 
the  discharges.  If  fully  recovered.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  birds  that  had 
oftce  had  roup  should  not  ho  used  in  the 
breeding  pen.  but  if  the  disease  is  at  all 
severe,  the  vigor  of  the  bird  is  impaired 
and  its  use  as  a  breeder  would  probably 
Ire  unwise.  Quite  possibly  the  fact  of 
having  been  infected  with  the  germs  of 
roup  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
vigor. 

Fall  colds,  if  severe,  sometimes  resem¬ 
ble  true  roup,  but  they  lack  the  offensive 
discharge  and  greater  prostration  char¬ 
acteristic  of  true  roup.  The  difference  in 
the  evident  severity  of  the  two  diseases 
should  ordinarily  distinguish  them. 

m.  n.  D. 

Hers  Fail  to  Roost 

I  have  just  completed  a  new  coop  with 
droppings  hoards  and  perches.  The 
perches  are  set  about  G  in.  above  the 
boards,  and  are  3^  in.  wide,  with 
rounded  edges.  Are  fhej  too  narrow  or 
loo  wide,  as  most  of  the  bens  sleep  on 
i lie  droppings  boards— old  liens  and  pul¬ 
lets?  The  boards  are  cleaned  every  day 
and  sanded.  i .  i .  b. 

New  5  ork. 

Your  perches  are  wider  than  generally 
used  and  possibly  uncomfortable,  A  2- 
iti.  scantling,  with  the  edges  rounded,  a 
2x4.  is  better,  though  some  hens  get  the 
habit  of  sleeping  upon  the  hoards  be¬ 
neath  the  perches,  no  matter  what  is 

used.  It  would  be  better,  also,  if  the 
perches  could  he  considerably  higher 
above  the  birds  than  they  are.  Straight 
round  poles  from  the  farm  woodlot  make 
good  perches  and  save  buying  more  ex¬ 
pensive  lumber.  M.  B.  D. 


Tut:  number  i>f  fur  farms  in  f’.auftdi 
in  1D2I  was  S2L  They  comprise  775 
fex  farms,  12  mink,  10  raccoon,  three 
marten,  two  skunk,  three  beaver,  three 
muskrat  ami  four  caracul  sheep  farms. 
The  increase  over  11)20  was  225.  II, v 
provinces  the  fur  farms  were  located  as 
follows;  Prince  Fdwnrd  Island.  .'175; 
Nova  Scotia.  108;  Xew  Brunswick.  G4 : 
Quebec,  TOO;  Ontario,  1M  ;  Prairie  Prov  ¬ 
ince,  25;  British  Columbia  and  Yukon. 
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YOU’LL  GET  MORE  REAL  FUN 


The  Henyard 


Inbreeding  Turkeys 

I  raised  one  turkey  last  Spriug  and 
would  like  lo  keep  her  for  a  breeder,  and 
would  also  like  to  keep  her  sire.  Would 
she  be  too  closely  related  to  him  to  be 
kept  as  a  breeder?  J.  b. 

New  York. 

While  this  mating  would  be  vigorously 
cot  detuned  b.v  most  poultry  advisers,  I 
think  that  the  objections  are  largely 
theoretical  whert -only  one  generation  is 
involved.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  mate 
it  turkey  hen  with  her  sire,  if  both  were 
vigorous,  well -developed  birds.  M.  b.d. 


2.  I  should  not  put  any  gentian  in  a 
laying  ration.  It  is  a  simple  vegetable 
bitter,  possibly  of  some  value  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  digestive  secretions'  of  the 
stomach,  and  harmless,  but  should  be 
used  as  a  drug  when  needed,  not  added 
to  the  regular  ration.  slb. d. 


^  Gosh !  it’s  twice  as  much  fun  as  the  old  hand 
CpT  sled.  And  say !  for  real  sport  you  can’t  beat  it. 
Y^JI  Very  substantially  made  of  hardwood  and  with 

^  runners  that  polish  like  glass. 

<-i5tw $045  SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  UPON  RECEIPT 
J - :  OF  CHECK  OR  U.  S-  MONEY  ORDER. 

TIFFANY  &  COMPANY  -  Manufacturers  -  CARBONDALE,  PA. 


Henhouse  Construction 

I  am  building  a  henhouse  60  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  wide.  How  high  should  the 
front  and  back  be  built?  Also,  give  me 
the  latest  improvement  as  to  ventilation, 
light  and  handiness.  c.  s.  I*. 

Don’t  built  it  henhouse  12  fi  in  depth; 
this  is  more  expensive  than  building  a 
deeper  henhouse  would  he.  and  less  suited 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  hens.  A 
building  20x2.0  ft.  would  give  you  the 
same  floor  space,  require  less  material 
for  the  walls,  and  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  occupants  ;  18x40  ft.  would  also  be 
in  good  proportion.  Ventilation  is  best 
secured  by  windows  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  building,  these  being  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  to  Hood  the  interior  of  the  building 
with  light.  Remove  the  windows  iu  warm 
weather,  and  in  cold  drop  t he  tops  of 
upper  sashes  back  about  a  foot  into  the 
building,  closing  the  side  openings  thus 
made  with  V-shaped  boards  fitted  iu 
place.  This  forces  incoming  air  to  enter 
the  building  over  the  top  of  the  sashes 
and  avoids  direct  drafts  upon  the  floor. 

M.  B.  I). 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm 

fORTI  AND  NY  S.  C.  WHITTS  LEGHORNS 

t.  .  (inn  A.  ■  .  ^  u/««n I. .  from  selected.  heavv-Uvine. 


What  is  the  best  laying  mash  (dry) 
for  pullers  and  lion*?  I  have  about  25<> 
purebred  Burred  Rocks.  They  were 
March  hatch,  fine  healthy  birds,  yet  1 
do  not  get  any  egg  production  from  them. 
One  large  house  of  lot)  pullets  only  pro¬ 
duces  two  eggs  per  day.  It  is  divided  iu 
two  large  pens  Fresh  water  iwice  daily, 
mixed  scratch  feed,  dry  mash  of  a  well- 
known  brand  before  them  c.Mstantly, 
well  ventilated  houses.  From  250  year¬ 
ling  liens  and  pullets  I  can  at  the  best 
gel  12  eggs  per  day.  G.  8. 

Medway,  Mass. 

If  you  are  feeding  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion  and  seeing  to  it  that  your  hens  and 
pullets  do  not  unbalance  it  by  devoting 
themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  whole 
grain  portion.  1  know  of  nothing  further 
that  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  feeding 
to  encourage  egg  production.  A  good 
formula,  frequently  quoted  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  is  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  middlings,  bran,  ground  oats 
and  beef  scrap,  or  you  may  add  another 
part  of  gluten  feed.  Your  pullets  and 
liens  should  eat  about  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  whole  grain  and  mash,  a  little 
less  mash  if  not  laying,  a  little  more  if 
laying  heavily,  and  this  may  lie  regulated 
by  giving  or  withholding  grain  at  the 
morning  feeding.  A  light  feeding  then 
will  encourage  mash  consumption  through 
the  day.  while  a  heavy  one  will  discour¬ 
age  it.  Give  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
grain  in  the  morning  and  the  ha’ance  at 
night  and  as  late  as  possible,  if  you  do 
not  use  artificial  lights.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  your  pullets  are  not  laying 
now,  though  bens,  of  course,  are  raking 
their  Winter  rest.  I  can  account  f<>r 
it  only  on  the  ground  of  too  much  whole 
grain  or  loo  little  animal  protein,  like 
meat  scrap  or  milk  in  seme  form  in  the 
ration.  it.  b-  d. 


MEMBER  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

R.  E.  NEWCOMB.  Prop.  C.  A.  ODEA.  Mgr. 

Special  Sale  of 

&U  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Tom  Bairon  Strain,  S.  C.  W.  L. 

March  hatched  Cockerel?  from certified  hen?  and  males 
range  raised,  folly  matured,  healthy  individuals,  who 
have  records  of  288  to  ;|i>4  behind  them.  A  few  of 
the-e  surplus  birds  «:  $5.00  each.  Our  uktial  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back 


WEED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A  prolific  strain  which  began  making  good  in  the  hands 
of  my  customers  treadei  e  of  the  Bui  ai  New-Y orker)  six 
teen  years  ago  and  have  been  doing  so  continuously 
since  Matings  were  never  better  than  those  I  have  at 
present  and  a  careful  inspect  inn  is  i tinted  Some  good 
breeding  males  to  sell.  Fertile  bn  tell  me  eggs  ready  in  Jau- 
uaiy.  Chicks  in  February.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
JOHN  H.  WEED  Glcnwotxl  Poultry  Firm  Vineland.  N.  i. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  llioj  orders  for  Hatching  Egg*, 
.Baby  Chicks  or  Pulleta.  From  flue,  sturdy, 
carefully  selected.  2  to  4-year  old,  uuliglited  hens, 
exceptionally  weli-mated  to  males  from  high  record 
lietisiind  sire*.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  my 
own  farm  58  discount  on  orders1  ion  ked  by, tan.  '.’Oth. 

BIG-LAY  POULTRY  FARM  «  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Dry  Mash;  Sprouted  Oats 

Will  you  tell  me  how  lo  prepare  a  dry 
mash ;  that  is,  what  grains  to  use,  and 
in  what  proportion,  for  40  hens?  Last 
year  we  fed  mixed  feed  iu  hopper  with 
iiue  results,  but  it  is  quite  expensive.  We. 
have  to  buy  all  grain.  Is  sera t eh  feed 
better  than  cracked  corn,  and  is  there 
any  way  to  sprout  oats  without  the  oat 
sprouters?  How  are  the  sprouted  oats 
fed?  a.  J.  K. 

A  good  mash  to  be  fed  dry  in  hoppers 
may  be  made  from  equal  parts  by  weight, 
of  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  bran, 
ground  oats  and  high-grade  beef  scraps. 
Three  pounds  of  line  salt  may  tie  added 
to  each  500  lbs.  of  the  mixture.  This  is 
the  well-known  "(\irnell"  formula,  and  I 
know  of  no  better.  Oats  may  be  sproufed 
on  the  floor  of  any  room  or  cellar  where 
there  is  ample  light  and  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  above  00  degrees.  After 
soaking  over  night,  they  are  spread  out. 
upon  the  floor  and  kept  well  wetted,  using 
a  garden  sprinkling  can.  and  stirred  daily 
until  the  sprouts  have  well  begun  to 
start.  The  secret  of  sprouting  is  to  keep 
the  grain  warm  and  wet  enough  and  in 
the  light.  They  are  fed  by  breaking  off 
a  chunk  of  the  sprouting  mass  and  feefl¬ 
ing  once  daily,  as  you  would  anj  other 
green  food.  31*  b.  p. 


lOO  CERTIFIED 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHOI 

Yearling  Hens 


('losely  related  to  our  contest  winner®.  %s  each  while 
they  liv^t.  Buy  one  or  more  of  these  males  and  grade  up 
your  flock.  (EDA RUTHS  r  POULTRY  KUHIfKahwayf  N .  J. 


These  are  all  high  producers.  For  particulars  write 

R.  K.  SCHMIDT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Member  .Yen-  TorJt  State  Co-aperntive  Poultry 
Cirr  fdfleaf  ion  .Oiwiattoii 


5E o rL5r*  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-laying  trap-nested  stock  from  dams 
having  laid  200 or  more  eggs.  83.  S'. 30  and  S10 
each.  Hollywood  Straiu  direct. 

Alto  i  Few  Nice  sA*za£  Laying  Pullets  at  S4  Each 

Must  plenseyou  or  money  beck.  Hatching  eggs  now 
ready  from  high  record  trap-nested  stock  at.  10, 
15  and  20  dollars  per  hundred.  None  better. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  HA  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


march  a  April  hatched  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tom  Barron  strain.  Price.  85  and  810. 
Joseph  Moreau,  SINGLETON  FARMS.  Willum  Like  R.  I 


Light  BRAHMAS  -Prize  Winners 

Also  Quality  White  Wyandotte?  at  Rea-onabie 
prices.  Irving  V.  Dickinson,  Higgnuum,  Conn. 


Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Telle  why 
the  black  USNOSSls  the  greatest  layer  and  meet  profit 
able  breed  on  earth.  Write  today 

A.  C.  HAMPTON  Be*  H  flTTSTOWN,  N.  Jl 


White  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 


Hastening  Molt;  White  Domb 

Why  does  it  take  so  long  for  my  males 
to  molt?  Is  there  any  feed  I  could  give 
them  so  they  would  get  their  feathers 
ba«k?  1  am  feeding  now  oals,  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  twice  a  day.  and  dry 
mash  all  the  time.  Sometimes  at  noon  I 
give  them  Epsom  salts,  for  I  have  no 
green  food  to  give  at  all,  and  cannot  get 
any  that  is  good.  My  year-old  hens  have 
white  combs ;  could  you  tell  me  what  I 
could  do  for  them?  c.  e.  b. 

ltridgepnrt.  Conn. 

1  know  of  no  way  iu  which  you  can 
hurry  molting,  or  any  reason  why  you 
should  wish  to  do  so.  If  your  fowls  have 
a  well-balaueed  ration,  with  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  meat  scrap  in  sufficient  amount, 
feather*  will  tie  reproduced  without  fur¬ 
ther  onuecru  upon  your  part.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  oilmeal  to  the  inash  fed 
molting  hens  is  believed  by  some  poultry- 
men  t"  aid  in  producing  full  and  glossy 
plumage,  and  may  be  of  advantage.  Ep¬ 
som  salts  are  not  required  unless  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  administer  a  physic. 

1  do  not  know  what  the  condition  you 
describe  a«  “white  comb"  is,  unless  your 
fowls  have  favus,  a  disease  in  which  white 
spots  appear  on  the  comh  and  wattles 
and  gradually  spread  until  the  entire  skin 
of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  involved. 
This  is  a  contagious  disease,  caused  by  a 
fungus  growth.  Birds  affected  by  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  the 
white,  scaly  spots  may  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not 
a  fatal  disease,  and  mild  cases  recover 
without  treatment.  It  may  spread,  how- 
ever,  involving  tin*  skiu  of  tho  body*  nnu 
gradually  sap  the  strength  of  th*  bird. 

M.  B.  t). 


Large.  heavy  ooned.  vigorous  birds,  from  trap-ueet- 
ed  hen*,  laying  large  eggs  Records  to  243  Pen 
avei-ag*  174.  |-rices  83,  87.30.  810. 

A.  L.  \  REELAM)  -  Nutley,  N.  J, 


LESHER’S^bT,  Wyckoff  Strain 

CHICKS — Tlie  Profitable  Klrnl 

•  IS  per  100,  postpaid-  100<  Uve  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Barred  PLYMOUTB  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Biu.  husky  re!  ow*.  elegant  hairing,  color  From 
trap-lie^ted  dens.  reco>ds  to  254.  Prices.  83.  *7  50, 

810.  .4.  L.  VREELAND  .  Siutlev7>.  J. 


Hens  with  Colds 

wm  yoi#  tell  me  what  to  do  for  hens 
that  have  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  and 
seem  to  choke  ami  sneeze?  They  eat 
fairly  well,  but  breathe  heavily. 

Perkiomenville,  Pa.  MBS.  H.  H. 

Your  flock  i<  probably  suffering  from 
Fall  colds,  very  prevalent  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Give  them  clean,  dry  quarters, 
where  they  will  have  ample  ventilation 
but  will  not  be  subjected  to  cold  drafts 
while  upon  their  perches.  See  10  it  that 
any  cracks  through  which  the  wind  might 
blow  are  stopped  ami  that  drafts  from 
open  windows  do  not  reach  them  directly, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  close  the 
henhouse  up  tightly  and  compel  the  fowls 
to  breathe  damp,  foul  air.  They  need  as 
good,  or  bettor,  air  while  suffering  from 
•  olds  as  they  would  if  they  were  lipalrliy. 
Simple  Fail  colds  are  recovered  from 
without  any  special  treatment,  though 
many  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  added  to  the  drinking 
water,  enough  of  the  crystals  being  used 
to  color  the  water  a  wine  red.  If  made 
too  strong  of  the  drug,  the  fowls  will  not 
drink  the  water.  M.  B.  D. 


BOTTCHER’S  LEGHORNS 

CHICKS  .Hid  UATCMIMS  E66S  for  Spring’  deliver y  Alsu  a.  few 
choice  Uockei  rib  for  ‘Mile.  J.  W.  BO  1 1  CM  Elk,  Mt.  Noll/,  N.  J . 


ERSF.Y  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS. 

Pi  110  urge  birds.  Baby  Chicks,.  Setting  *628 
BLACVELT  -  Matawan,  N\  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Bairon  Strain.  From  trapnested  liens.  S2  50. S4  ami 
SG  each.  SUNNYBROOK  FARM.  EUnviRe  New  York  R.  D 


Large  breeders. 

Haiti, North  Falmouth,  Muse, 


Jersey  Giants  Wanted 


500  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barron  strain,  ready  To  lay.  S2  each.  Vo  cutis.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Also  Pearl  Guineas.  $3  a  pair. 

H.  L.  «  A  SKILL,  Lock  part,  New  Y  ark.  Route  8 


Rose  Comb  K 

JOHN  D.  SMITH 


Cockerels  and  Pullets 

-  Walton.  N,  Y. 


S-  C.  RED  COCKERELS  and  Pullets 

Viberl'a  igO-rgs  stjnin.  From  trap  nested  pedigreed 
liens  Pullets,  May  hatched.  *8,40 each.  Cockerels.  *1.  *4. 
*»  each.  Suun)  brook  Farm,  Kllaavtllc,  X.Y.  R.  I*. 


R‘lhv  Phlfl-Q  ‘"Wresting  and  profitable  Catalog 

DtlU_>  VjlllUlS  mailed  on  request.  Kaxdy  Jan  11th 
F.  K.  lit'.MMKK  A:  CO.,  FbE-V<htoyv.v.  V.  .1.  '  K.  So.  i 

ISEAUTIFoi  torn  IAC It  MtMUOTN  HOKE  Turkeys.  Hralthv 
vigorous. brilliant  with  bronx*  THOMM  •ElU.PtsMuik.Mees. 


SC  D*  I  D  J  Exhibition  utility  -train  I.i’ne  bred 
K  I  year*.  Cork  ere  Is.  |>uiiets,  year- 

•  '■'*  *'*  -took.  Satisfaction  giiar-antet'd. 

Hatching  eggs  in  season.  M*rLH  hr*.  cr»„„iek>.  v  J. 


Single  Comb  Reds 

Fair  won  First  Young  Utility:  -Second  anil  Third 
Old  Utitltv;  Tliird  Young  Kxluhitinn.  Cocker¬ 
els.  85  mid  810.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  Harlland.  Vermant 


horn  Hens,  S1.25.  Write  yont  ivauis 
H.  A.  SOUDER  Bo\  29  Selle 


re  White  Muscovy  Ducks  ^  I™*}. 

AM  till— Our  Hundred  Varrhern  Brad  Wild  Turkeys. 

JOMN  K.  GaMMBTCK.  POKfAflE  Htir.Hr>.  AKRON.  OHIO 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

ROSE  <  »>  II  it  Good  red,  rboro-Breds.  Big,  husky 
8INGI.F.  CtIMR  1  turds.  Sltipped  on  approval.  *4  Kach. 

Catnips  Poultry  Farm  It.  D.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Ailing  Hens 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails 
what  to  do  for  them?  They  d 
get  yellow  scours,  and  after 
die.  I  have  lost  a  number 


Special  Prices  on  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Haies  and  lK-gs.  Catalog  me.  II.  r  - 

Tiffany’s  Superior 

1‘cWlu.  K our  11  11  ud  l<  ii  11  11  r  1 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


KnrJy  hatched  Pullets,  J2.50  nod  S3  each.  Yearling 
liens,  S2.25  eiudi.  Cockerels.  S4  each  Alt  excellent 
breeding  stoek.  Circular.  8  Quae kenbush  Darien  Conn. 


Ii  is  not  possilile  to  make  a  diagnosis 
from  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  yellow, 
diarrhn-nl  discharges  alone,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  any  contagious 
trouble,  and  l  think  it  likely  that  the 
deaths  have  come  from  disorders  of  the 
digestive  system  that  could  hardly  have 
been  foreseen  or  prevented.  You  should 
seee  that  your  ration  eouttiins  no  spoiled 
food  of  any  kind,  musty  grain  or  spoiled 
meat,  or  drinking  waier  that  lias  been 
fouled  and  made  unwholesome.  .S  physic, 
two  teaspoons  of  castor  oil.  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ro  any  '‘dumpy'’  fowl,  and 
these  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  fed  lightly  until  recovery  or  death. 


PtiaenuviUe.  Pa 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES  and  -  SINGLE 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDSCOMB 

Trapnested  stock.  Bre<!  for  Winter  eggs  Pallets. 
83  each,  or  12  for  830  Cockerels,  $3  to  87.50, 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  :  Paoli,  Pa. 


ERfECT 
KK  IN 


H.  TOM  PKINS  and  PAYNE  BROS.  STRAIN 

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

big  husky,  fat  111  raised  eockeiets.  tired  for  vigor, 
large  sine.  dn>  ■-  red  color  end  heavy  laying  P  ;ces 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  tree. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER  R  0.  3S  Pine  Plains  M  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  SALE 

Toms,  814  :  Hens.  89  :  White  Plymouth  Cocker¬ 
els  ,85.  C.  IV  mcKKRMAN.Hall,  New  York 


t  tylnck  *  ,ut‘  *  Turkey.,  treeue.  1»ux-k«, 

S  OIUUK  Kulneua.  It » mum  a.  Ptgeuua,  Culllea. 
and  egg*.  Catalog.  eiO.Miktt  'iK»S,  lvjfard.ru 


Ready  to  lay.  AH  above  82.50  each, 
Riverdale  Poultry  Ferui  Riverdale,  N.  J 


WhiteChini  6tm 

Hom's  Rhode  Island  Rods  SSSThSTteSrSJE! 

•3io$10e>.  h.  1».  K.  Hone.  Cherry  Y alley,  N  l! 


Ri  tA»rge early- hatched  pullets,  bred 

•  (•  IVLI/iJ.  tor  iit*avy  egg  production.  Hcd- 
hatched.  iriH' range.  Mas. »  laying  now.  83.00  each. 

MacPHEKSON  FA  KM  Millington,  N.J, 


m  S4'  D  ■  ™  Egg  mechinr#  irom 

™  high  laying,  |i<u*  farm  bird 
loj  A  stock.  Specialists  in  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  K.  1  Urdu.  B.F.  Rock*.  Sent 

n..sl 

Eggs  »»»'  hfreding  stock  Illustrated 
circular  “All  thel  i»  MW  in  Coulttv"  FREE 

GALEN  FARMS,  Box  100,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


Sti  n  I  Dud  Oi. Ilal*  20.  and  two  cvckrrels,  *36  A 
.U.n.I.neurUlISla  few  vearltug  at  *l  .50  «*ch.  Well 
bred,  clean  birds,  eeoeuitfv*  tteca  f***l.  I*»b*rtrttie.  *  i. 


S.C.REOS-Owen  Farm’s  Strain  taviug  slraiu- 

iii  C.S  Coekfials,  *4  :  rultelg.  *8.4«:  Hois,  t-  From 
5JI4  to  ZK'J-Cgg  lien*.  U.  t.  till  10,  Bnmd.uborx,  kratuaky 


ingle  »  ontb  lltnslr  Island  Ked  Co-  kerel 

vigorous  Unis.  HAhttY  WlLhl.N's,  Piiss  i* 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Happy  New  Year 

For  thirty-odd  years  we  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  sending  our  holiday 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year  to  an  ever- 
increasing  host  of  country  patrons  and 
friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  these  greet¬ 
ings  and  felicitations  for  1023  to  the 
largest  number  of  friends  that  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  address.  Again : 

Happy  New  Year 

Our  friends  will  recall  that  we  always 
feel  a  special  interest  in  our  first  sub¬ 
scription  mail  for  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  This  year  it  will  be  on  Tues¬ 
day.  January  2.  Those  who  have  not 
sent  their  renewals  expiring  in  December 
or  January  have  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
dulge  our  fancy  by  sending  the  renewal 
to  reach  us  in  that  mail.  This  is  the 
form  of  greeting  that  we  most  prize,  be¬ 
cause  it  expresses  approval  of  the  best 
work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  iu  the 
past,  and  gives  an  inspiration  for  the 
best  that  is  in  us,  which  we  promise  as 
a  service  for  the  future.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  whatever  any  of  our  1922  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  renew  with  us  for  1923 
we  want  to  assure  them  that  Publisher's 
Desk  will  bo  pleased  to  have  them  call 
on  us  for  anything  that  we  may  be  able 
to  do  for  them,  and  their  place  at  the 
table  will  await  them  whenever  they  come 
to  occupy  it.  Our  hope  is  that  1923  will 
bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all. 

A  Few  New  Year’s  Resolutions 

I  will  not  buy  stock  of  canvassing  sales¬ 
men.  Such  stocks  are  usually  word¬ 
less. 

I  will  not  ship  produce  to  commission 
men  or  dealers  without  first  looking  up 
the  firm’s  financial  responsibility. 

I  will  not  sign  a  contract  or  an  order 
without  readiug  every  condition  of  it. 
I  will  place  no  reliance  on  verbal  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  salesmen  unless  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  written  agreement. 
Those  who  read  this  page  regularly  have 
little  need  of  the  above  warnings,  but 
if  all  farmers  would  heed  the  advice 
rogues  preying  on  them  would  have  a 
very  unhappy  1923, 

I  am  enclosing  letter  from  our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  D.  B.  Cornell  Company,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  appears  to  be  in  hard  lack. 
What  is  the  best  to  do?  I  have  ignored 
all  his  threats  and  pleadings  so  far. 
Virginia.  w.  a.  s. 

Cornell  now  alleges  that  he  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  says  he  must  seek  employment 
to  support  his  family.  And  because  of 
his  reduced  circumstances  he  is  about  to 
sell  bis  “contracts”  with  farmers  to  the 
firm  or  Bloomingtba!  &  Fiukelstein,  New 
York  City.  If  the  farmer  will  settle  he 
will  accept  $50  In  settlement  of  his 
claims,  which  run  anywhere  from  $30<1 
to  $100.  The  poverty  plea  may  be  true, 
but  the  statement  that  be  is  about  to  sell 
the  claims  is  false ;  he  is  using  this 
scheme  to  frighten  farmers  into  settling, 
and  makes  the  amount  he  offers  to  accept 
so  small  that  he  hopes  the  farmers  will 
settle  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit. 
A  half  dozen  farmers  have  sent  us  the 
same  circular  letter,  and  we  advise  all  to 
stand  pat.  Cornell  has  never  dared  io 
go  into  court  on  this  fake  contract  which 
his  man  Looker  induced  many  farm  own¬ 
ers  to  sigu.  Cornell  is  the  most  persis¬ 
tent  fraud  in  the  real  estate  game.  Every 
farmer  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
had  any  dealings  with  him  owes  it  to 
himself  as  well  as  his  brother  farmers  to 
fight  Cornell's  demands  to  the  last  ditch. 

I  sent  the  Dig  Four  Syndicate  of  309 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  otic*  box  ot 
rabbits  oh  August  22.  and  l  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  payment  for  them.  I  gol  a  letter 
from  them,  saying  they  were  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  that  they  had  Informed 
their  treasurer  to  remit  to  me.  Since 
then  I  have  reeeived  no  word  from  them, 
although  I  sent  them  a  special  ami  nlso 
another  letter.  Is  there  any  way  to  get 
this? 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  written  the  Big  Four  Syndi¬ 
cate  several  times  in  behalf  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  received  no  response  to  our 
letters. 

The  Big  Four  Syndicate  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  Standard  Food  &  Fur 
Association  of  the  same  address.  As  we 


understand  it.  the  Standard  Food  &  Fur 
Association  advertises  and  sells  pet  stock 
under  a  “buy-back"  plau,  which  has  beeu 
several  times  referred  to  iu  this  depart¬ 
ment.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  ship  the  output,  he  is  directed 
to  ship  it  to  the  Big  Four  Syndicate. 
We  have  something  like  half  a  dozen  com¬ 
plaints  on  file  at  the  present  time  from 
shippers  who  have  not  received  settlement 
for  shipments.  We  have  complaints  from 
others  who  have  beeu  unable  to  get  in¬ 
structions  for  the  shipping  of  pet  stock- 
raised  from  the  animals  originally  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Standard  Food  &  Fur 
Association. 

We  have  many  times  advised  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  these  “buy-back"  schemes.  The  “buy¬ 
back"  feature  is  merely  a  bait  to  sell  the 
original  stock.  We  have  reports  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  rab¬ 
bits  and  hares  of  the  qualifications  speci¬ 
fied  in  tlie  contract  from  tile  class  of 
breeding  stock  sent  out  by  these  con¬ 
cerns.  Wo  have  always  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  this  “buy-back"  plan  of  the 
scheme,  which  has  also  been  denounced 
iu  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A  retail  merchant  for  the  past  30  years, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  profits  offered  us  by 
the  Mutual  Stuck  Food  Company  of  Tif¬ 
fin,  to  exploit  rural  communities.  I 
am  enclosing  sample  of  the  many  circular 
letters  we  receive  each  month.  It  occurs 
to  me  you  may  want  to  issue  a  general 
warning  in  Publisher’s  Desk  against  such 
selling  methods,  "  a.  g. 

New  York. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  Mutual  Stock 
Food  Company  of  Tiffin.  O..  offers  a 
profit  of  50  per  cent  on  their  goods  to 
agents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  iu 
itself  that  the  Stock  Food  Company  is 
offering  inducements  to  their  agents  to 
sell  the  stock  food  to  farmers  at  a 
price  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
manufacturing  cost.  This  concern  also 
issues  a  guarantee  health  indemnity  on 
live  stock  which  lias  many  times  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  The  U.  N.-Y.  as  a  brand  of 
sucker  bait  to  sell  stock  foods  of  ques¬ 
tionable  merit.  As  far  as  the  food  is 
concerned,  such  health  indemnity  is  not 
worth  the  paper  I,  is  printed  on.  We 
have  heard  from  several  merchants  who 
have  had  such  experiences  with  stock 
food  concerns  located  at  Tiffin.  O.,  and 
we  congratulate  A.  G.  iu  refusing  to  take 
the  easy  money  bait. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
The  List  of  Books 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of  books 
and  poems  published  ou  Our  Page,  a  few 
each  month,  during  the  past  year.  Boys 
and  girls  and  parents  will  w  .  .e- 

serve  this  list : 

1300  KS 

Among  the  Forest  People,  by  Ciara  D. 
Pierson. 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Captain  January,  by  Laura  E.  Rich¬ 
ards. 

Children's  Book  of  Patriotic  Stories, 
by  Asa  D.  Dickinson. 

Eight  Cousins,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Emmy  Lou.  by  George  Madden  Martin. 

Hans  Brinker,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Heroes  of  Today,  by  Mary  R.  Park- 
man. 

Heroines  of  Service,  by  Mary  R.  Park- 
man. 

Hollow  Tree  Nights  and  Days,  by  Al¬ 
bert  Bigelow  Paine. 

Iu  Sunny  Spain,  by  Katharine  Lee 
Bates. 

Little  Citizens,  by  Myra  Kelly. 

Little  Women,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Paddy  Paws,  by  Grace  Coolidge. 

Rebecca  of  Sunny  brook  Farm,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggiu. 

Robin  Hood,  any  standard  edition. 

St.  Nicholas  Collection  ot  Christmas 
Stories. 

Squirrels  and  Ollier  Fur  Bearers,  by 
John  Burroughs. 

Stories  of  Little  People  Who  Became 
Famous,  by  Laura  M.  Large. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Brooks. 

Stories  to  Tail  Children,  by  Sara  Coue 
Bryant. 

Tanglewood  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

Tell  Me  a  True  Story  (Bible  Stories), 
by  Mary  Stuart. 

The  Boys’  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Helen 
Nicohiy . 

The  Burgess  Bird  Book,  by  Thornton 
IV.  Burgess. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by  John 
Ruskin. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by  James 
Fen i more  Cooper. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  by 
Washington  Irving. 

The  Little  Colonel,  by  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  by  Dinah 
Maria  Mulock. 

Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Letters  to  llis 
Children,  by  J.  B.  Bishop. 

The  Secret  Garden,  by  Frances  Hodg¬ 
son  Burnett. 

The  Story  id’  My  Life,  by  Helen  Kel¬ 
ler. 

The  Story  of  the  Bible,  by  Jesse  L. 
Hulbert. 

Two  Little  Confederates,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page. 

Uncle  Remus,  by  Joel  Chandler  Har¬ 
ris. 


I  ordered  two  barrels  of  oil  from  the 
Strickler  Oil  and  Grease  Company  of* 
Mifflinlmrg,  Pa.,  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  order  was  taken  by  a  sales¬ 
man  whom  I  now  understand  to  be 
Strickler  himself.  The  oil  was  to  be 
shipped  in  steel  barrels,  and  when  I  pro¬ 
tested  at  paying  for  the  barrels.  I  was 
assured  that  the  barrels  might  be  re¬ 
turned  when  empty  and  I  would  be  re¬ 
funded  the  amount  paid  for  the  barrels. 
This  agreement  was  not  included  iu  the 
order  which  I  signed,  and  now  the 
Strickler  Oil  and  Grease  Company  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  return  of  the  barrels 
and  refund  the  exorbitant  price  charged 
for  them  of  $17.50.  1  should  have  rend 

the  contract  or  the  conditions  of  the 
order,  and  not  put  confidence  in  what  was 
said  by  the  stranger.  h.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
Strickler  Oil  and  Grease  Company,  and 
Mr.  Strickler  denies  that  lie  agreed  lo 
take  the  barrels  back  and  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  merits  of  the  case, 
therefore,  rest  between  the  word  of  the 
purchaser  and  Mr.  Strickler.  We  know 
that  fanners  are  very  often  induced  to 
sign  contracts  or  orders  that  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  verbal  agreements  of  the  sales¬ 
man.  and  we  want  lo  caution  farmers 
again  to  read  carefully  any  order  or 
agreement  before  signing  and  see  to  it 
that  the  representations  and  agreements 
made  by  the  salesman  are  included  in  (lie 
written  contract. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Strielder  Oil  and 
Grease  Company  is  the  same  Mr.  Strick¬ 
ler  who  lias  in  the  past  conducted  the 
Federal  Stock  Food  Company,  and  the 
Farmers'  Medicated  Salt  Company,  of  the 
same  place,  Mifflinburg.  Pa.  We  have 
many  complaints  from  fanners  and  deal¬ 
ers  regarding  deceptions  employed  by 
Mr.  Strickler  in  connection  with  the  stock 
food  business,  and  a  number  of  such  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  published.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  very  naturally  give  the  sub¬ 
scriber  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the 
matter  of  veracity  between  his  statement 
and  that  of  Mr.  Sirickler. 


Poems 

A  Boy’s  Mother,  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley, 

Barbara  Frietchie,  by  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,  by  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson. 

June  (in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal). 
by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

‘  O  Captain!  My  Captain!  by  Walt 
Whitman. 

October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather,  by 
HoIpii  Hunt  Jackson. 

Paul  Roverc’s  Ride,  by  Henry  \\  ads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

Recessional,  by  lllidyard  Kipling. 

Scein’  Things,  by  Eugene  Field. 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
New  England,  by  Felicia  Hemans. 

Tlie  Sandpiper,  by  Celia  Tbaxter. 

The  Three  Kings,  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 


Lists  of  December  Contributors 

The  names  and  ages  of  those  who  sent 
pries,  poems,  nature  puzzles,  rhymes, 

Idles,  words  for  the  Box,  how-to-be- 

ipp.v  essays,  book  write-ups  or  letters 
e  as  follows: 

p.rtvwetient:  Alice  Matz  (10).  Vera  lluahnell 
3),  Edith  Beeinan  (16).  Berta  (.liihtln,  U3). 
l,.u  cionnors  (9).  Johu  Dawson  (13).  Rnmona 

mis  (0) 

Deln ware:  ltuehcl  Uotthouse  (14),  Germaine 
ppi'iK  (13)  ..... 

Miiini':  Rein . .  Spencer  112). 

Mar  via  ud:  Elizabeth  Moffeti  ill),  King 
iglinin  (9).  . 

Massachusetts:  Eleanor  Hart  (U). 

Michigan:  Agnes  llerglilild  tin). 

N'ew  I limipahlre:  Gladys  GuimurnoU  (12). 

N'i'W  Jersey:  Grace  Burtcw  (to).  Byron  Bur- 
v  (11).  Natalie  Rossuiigel  till).  .Tell  liet  tc 
k  (Hi  Rnh-ri  Sotlcek  l  121  Anna  Stull 
ra  Hosier,  Maria  Hamilton  (13),  Jennie 
Is  (131  Jennie  Kelninan  (11),  Tallinn 

ms  (17),  Edith  Dean  (10). 

New  Volk:  Lewis  Wangerin  04),  Edna 
:  (l*J).  Philip  Allied  (HU.  Helen  Blydenbnrgh 
ro,  Doris  (’hainlierluin  (DM  Verna  Col  via 
’)  Martha  Katzlnff,  Maude  Hibbard.  Prances 
avlni*  (131.  Hoy  Bergman  ill).  Iluth  E'lity 
}),  Julia  Dan  forth  (til) .  Walter  Miller,  (0). 
nil  Miller  (O'  Gladys 

r,  Edward  Orr  (10). 

rillc  Freeman  tie.  Lillie 
mbs  (13).  Autiu  Rogers  .. 

in  14).  Evangeline  Fauchrr  IV.rulliy  Plaher, 
irgaret  Eaton  UP,  Genevieve  Reuse  (7), 
ail  v.  I'eldberg  (12).  Esther  Wright  (13) 
die)  White  (13).  Isabel  Raitt  (12)  John  Raid 
)).  Emma  Keidel  (16).  Inez  ITedcl  (11).  Car¬ 
'll  Male,  unktlinvu. 

!>|iln:  Ruth  Crane  (ID. 

nUDhnnia:  Eleanor  lien ’erson  (13). 

IVnu-vIvanlii  David  Muss. -In. an  (81,  Elsie 


Brit- 


Sel- 

(12), 

Ser 

\VH- 

Kne- 


Gorman  (10).  Anna 
IV**  TseUantre  111). 
Sprague  (1(1),  Seth 
(13).  Margate!  Ma 


*  f  ..  . . . 


Johnson  (8).  Harry  Shiner,  Genevieve  Buck. 
Conrad  Link  (10).  Corrlne  Cole  (15).  Ruth 
Jones  (14). 

Vermont:  Warren  Brown  (14),  Arthur  Ful¬ 
ton  (10). 

Virginia:  Celia  Jones  (9). 


Drawings  relating  to  Christmas,  New 
Year’s  and  Winter  sports  were  received 
from  : 

Connecticut:  Lois  Sleeken  (!>).  Edith  Herman 
(Hi),  Ruth  Warner  (13).  Bertha  King  (12). 
Norman  I  In  llock  (13),  Lois  Smith  (HI).  \  era 

Biishnell  (13),  John  Dawson  (13).  Mildred 
Keene  (IF.  Margaret  Kimberly  (11).  Conrad 
Merz  113).  Helen  Nash  (14). 

Delaware:  Henry  Marshall  (10).  Elsie 

Gras8elty  (121.  Rachel  Ilotthouse  (14).  Ger¬ 
maine  Lapping  (13). 

Maine:  Rebecca  Spencer  (12). 

Maryland:  Laureinc  Harris  (13).  Clara  Cot 

(11) .  Eliza  belli  Molten  (14). 

Massachusetts:  Amy  Jaiiues  (11),  Priscilla 

Kertel  (11),  Ethel  Hart  (12),  Eleanor  Hart 

(12) . 

Michigan:  Agnes  Berglund  (13),  Elmer  Berg- 
lund  (10). 

Nev*  Hampshire:  Gladys  Gunnarson  (12). 
Mihlred  French. 

(0).  Katherine  Eckert  (13).  Walter  Wittman 
(8),  Fannie  .Mnccio  (14).  George  Mezzo  (10). 
Mary  Bowl  by  (13),  Grace  I'.ur  lew  (10),  By  run 
Ibirlew  (11).  Sablitu  Coffey  (l(i),  Warren  Hen- 
litt  (IS).  William  Brudwny  (13). 

New  York:  S.  Olsen  (13),  \  era  l.aeey  (14), 
Elizabeth  France  (14).  Hans  Wollpsen  (U), 
Catherine  Collins  (lilt  Douglas  Webster  (14). 
Caroline  Crunk  |T),  George  Frank  lOI,  Louise 
Frank  (14),  Kate  Rogers  (11).  Marjorie  Youngs 
(14).  To  »vr  Westlake  iff),  Ellen  Rickard  i  t"). 
Ruth  I, only  (13l,  Veronica  Uumlbtg  (14). 
Gladys  Feiiihorg  (121.  Beatrice  Rennie  ((',), 
Esther  Wright  (151,  Julia  Dan  forth  (HI).  Ward 
Blanchard  ( TIM,  W.  Gates  (13).  Teas  TscluinD'e 
(14),  Morse  Crawford  (Hll  Lillie  Sprague  MO). 
Ida  Dnrrow  (.81.  Winifred  8akel‘  (IK),  Lewis 
Wangerin  M4),  Edna  Koenig  (12).  Rose  War 
Inga  ill),  Gertrude  Kqvsncr  Ml).  Clara  Soli  rue 
dor  M3).  Margnvethe  Sclnoeder  M2),  Ida  Mas 
kowitz  (13i,  Mndalciic  I'aitsner  (3).  Frank  Fans- 
tier  |12l  Edna  Hawley  lit),  Seth  Coombs  M3). 

New  Jersey:  Mack  nboads  (7).  Ojliil  Rhoads 
Vera  Colvin  (121.  Martha  Rutziefl,  Margaret 
Lacey  1121  Andrew  Mcssick  (15).  Margaret 
Malone  (141. 

Ohio:  Lucille  Smith  (13).  Orplin  Smith  MO). 
David  Cooke  (0). 

Pennsylvania:  Eleanor  Dibble  (13).  Alina 

Larson  (121,  Harry  Shiner.  Bertha  Lewis  (11), 
Roland  Lewis  (15),  Ruth  Jones  (14).  Ella 
Happe  (14). 

Rhode  Island:  Theresa  Mu |J hews  (10) ,  Ger¬ 
trude  Mathews  (141.  Evelyn  Iferlein  (8). 

Saskatchewan.  Canada:  lledrig  Sveiinlal  (tO). 
Smith  Carolina'  Gertrude  Ramsay  (14). 
Virginia:  Resales  Hayden  (Hi),  Frank  Hay¬ 
den  (7). 


Correct  answers  to  the  Cat-tails  Nat ure 
Puzzle  were  received  from  tlie  following 
readers,  and  those  with  a  star  before 
their  names  also  sent  a  drawing  of  rite 
cat-tail : 

Conneetient:  *T.uis  Smith  (101.  Vent  Basil- 

hell  (13  ,  Ruth  Warren  (15).  ’Albert  Kirk- 

Del. a  ware:  ‘Elsie  Grnsselly  (12),  Moreno 

G rasseliy  (11). 

Maine:  Rebecca  spencer  (12),  Eugenia  Swan- 
ton  I (tit. 

Maryland:  Elizabeth  Moffett  (14). 
Massachusetts:  •  Ethel  Hart  (12),  ‘Eleanor 

Hart  M2 1 ,  •Priscilla  Hertel  Mil. 

Michigan:  Agnes  Rerglund  (18). 

New  Jersey  * K.'irl’erine  Eckert  M3).  Fannie 
Muecio  C4).  *  Margaret  Sullivan  <131,  Jeanette 
Selleek  (141,  Robert  Sellcck  112).  Margaret 
Lvtle,  (1  lari'  TUirlew  (10),  Byron  Hnrlew  Ml). 
William  Bradway  (IS).  Natalie  Itosstiagel  l  III) . 

New  York  Velma  Kells  till,  Dorothy  Renton. 
Emma  Keidel  (15).  Anna  Orr,  Louise  Frank 

(14) ,  Lillie  Sprague  (10),  Carolyn  Male,  T.inille 
i'T'eemantle,  ttrMlia  (hull.  Helen  Rlydciiburgh 

(15) ,  Dorothy  Fisher,  Doris  Chamberlain  I  Hi). 
Martha  Italzlaff,  Aliil.i  Bognrdus  tit),  ‘lluzel 
Duntz  (15),  Frauees  Slmyloe  (131,  Helen  Top 
ping  (VI).  Dora  Matteson  (13),  Ella  Rleknrd 
(15).  •Gladys  I’eldberg  (12),  Eldeeu  Pindar. 
Dick  Lyon  (12),  Inez  Hertel  Mil  Leonard 
Brown  (111,  Maude  Hihbard. 

Ohio:  Ruth  Crane  (11). 

Pennsylvania:  Marjorie  Blake  (11).  Gene¬ 

vieve  Bock. 

Washington:  Aunita  Sliepardson  (12),  ‘Un¬ 

known. 


Those  boys  and  girls  solved  the  Broom 
Riddle : 

Connecticut:  Vera  Rushnell  (13). 

Delaware:  Moreno  G rasseliy  (11),  Elsie  Gras- 
80lly  (12),  Germaine  Lapping  (13). 

Maine:  Eugenia  S Wanton  (0),  Rebecca  Spen 
eer  (12). 

Maryland:  Laurence  Harris  (13),  Elizabeth 

Moffett  (14),  Clara  Cox  (lit. 

New  Jersey:  Margaret  Sullivan  (13).  Anna 
Stoll  (12),  Maria  Hamilton  115).  George  Ma’z,, 
(10),  Jennie  Feinnmn  Mil  Grace  Burlcw  (TO), 
Byron  Burlew  Ml).  William  Bradwav  (13) 

New  York:  Elileen  Pindar.  Margaret  t Biles 
pie  (431,  Julia  Dauforlh  (10),  Alvin  Maher 
(17),  Elizabeth  Prune, >  (III,  Catherine  Collins 
(lol,  Leonard  Rrown  Ml).  Vivian  Kell*  (9). 
Anna  Orr,  Louise  Frank  Mil.  Lillie  Sprague 
M01,  Orville  (holt,  Dorothy  Detlner  (14),  Helen 
Rlydenblirgh  (15),  Doris  Chamberlain  MO). 
Martha  RatMoff.  Anna  Rogers,  Margaret  Ma¬ 
lone  (141. 

Oklahoma:  Eleanor  Henderson  M3). 

Pennsylvania:  Margaret  Fnrabntixli.  Sophie 

Went/..  Anna  Larson  (12),  Marjorie  Blake  (11), 
Ruth  Jones  (14). 

Virginia:  Resales  Hayden  (Hi). 

Washington:  Annetn  Sliepardson  (12). 

West  Virginia:  Leone  Dent  (5). 


Ration  for  Pullets 

T  have  about  100  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  which  arc  not  matured  enough  f<> 
daily,  the  meal  may  be  omitted  from  the 
mash,  or  materially  cut  down  in  quantity, 
lay.  What  would  be  the  best  ration  to 
feed  litem  before  and  after  they  start 
laying?  rr,  a. 

South  Davton,  N.  Y. 

These  pullets  should  be  fed  a>  laying 
hens  would  be,  on  a  well-balanced  ration 
containing  both  whole  grain  and  ground 
grain  mash.  Mixed  whole  grains,  nrie- 
ltalf  part,  or  more,  being  cracked  corn, 
and  a  mash  like  the  following  ntay  be 
Used:  Uqttal  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  beef  scrap.  This  is  best  kept 
before  the  pullets  dry.  and  in  addition 
Hie  same  mixture  may  be  fed  once  daily  in 
a  moist  mash,  using  milk  or  water,  and 
giving  the  pullets  all  that  they  will 
quiqkly  clean  up.  If  all  the  milk  that 
the  millets  will  consume  is  given  to  them 

M.  R-  D. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  ot  advertising  in  ibis  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week 

This  department  is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertisinc  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted, 


COMl'KTK.Vr  SHEPHERD.  thoroughly  under 
standing  tile  rare  "I  sheep;  lirsl  of  reference. 
Address  SHEPHERD.  103  Hudson  Aieime,  Chat 
ham.  N.  Y, 


J,1  CIO  EXPERIENCED  herdsman-dairyman;  best 
of  reference  proving  eliaraeter  and  ability. 
Address  DAI  It  Y. MAX,  103  Hudson  Avenue, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

I’OUL.  .vi.i.,.  v'hristlan,  agriculture  school 
gran  <1)1  to,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  Stan-  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  mouth  and  maintenance.  Apply,  staling 
age  and  enclosing  letter  of  referenee  1  from  pre¬ 
vious  employer  if  possible),  to  ST  PEHIN- 
TENDKNT.  latehwortli  Village.  Thiells.  Kock- 
lanil  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED  Expo  lie  need  reliable  man.  married 

or  single,  for  work  on  general  farm.  RALPH 
W.  BRUNDAGE.  Oaktielil,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED — A  man  that  understands  rearing  tur¬ 
keys;  have  1, 000-acre  preserve  for  breeding 
on;  will  pay  satiny  and  percentage.  JOHN  It. 

( 1  AMMETER.  Portage  Heights.  Akron.  U. _ 

WANTED  —  Childless  couple  as  caretakers, 
within  lOfl  mills  of  N*-w  York  City,  to  live 
in  fiunlvirtiililc  coliiiK*'.  >viMi  bathroom.  In  Sum 
mer.  and  in  main  house  in  Winter;  Ilian  to 
assist  m  garden  and  Inruii  wife  in  take  care 
of  main  bouse  and  cook  on  occasional  week-end 
visits  nt  owners  In  Winter;  only  letters  with 
full  details,  age.  experience,  wages,  lef-'cenees, 
will  leicive  attention  Address  ADYLItllSER 
•Jli37.  rale  Rural  ,Ne\o- Yorker. _ 

WANTED —  First-class  man  with  several  years’ 
experience  in  growing  apples;  house  wuh 
room  for  garden  supplied.  Apply  vefer- 

riires  and  wag*  s  desired,  to  LLII'  I-  OLD  L. 
MILLER,  Clavernck.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — single  man  for  general  farm  werk; 

state  experience  and  wages.  J.  KITCU, 
Smyrna.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Boy  about  IS  to  help  on  milk  and 
do  dairy  work;  reference  required.  MEADOW 
BROOK  FARM.  Milford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED  A  competent  working  fanner  to  rum 
400- a  ere  dairv  farm,  either  on  slums  or  regn- 
,,).,r  sniavv  in  the  tear;  im  estate  manager  need 
apply.  .)’.  T.  SHANAHAN.  50  Huilaou  Street, 
Buffalo.  Si  Y. _ 

WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  between  the  ages 
of  25  min  45:  sntai  v  55-  a  month  and  maiu- 
tenanee.  Apple  SUPERINTENDENT.  New  Yolk 
state  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Couple:  man  must  understand  ordi¬ 
nary  care  and  opera t ion  of  Packard  and  Ford 
cars,  attend  to  general  work  about  house  and 
place  and  have  some  knowledge  of  plain  garden¬ 
ing  ;  woman  must  lie  fair  cook  and  general 
tioiiseworlcer:  no  laundry  work:  family  of  twv»; 
var  ■round  Inline  for  conscientious  and  honest 
persons;  English  or  Scotch  preferred;  satisfac¬ 
tory  wages.  Address  K.  J.  HAM.  Norwalk, 
Conn.  _  i 


COPPLE  WASTED  —  After  January  1;  white. 

Protest  ant.  young;  permanent  country  place, 
•.'8  miles  out;  house  has  all  couveuieucCs;  two 
rooms  and  hath  for  use  of  couple:  two  in  fam¬ 
ily:  no  laundry;  woman  plain  conk  nml  house- 
worker;  man  to  work  outside  and  help  inside; 
milk  overt-  other  Sunday  night;  wv  raise  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell.  JACOB  W.  JACKSON.  Syosset, 
L.  t..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  -  Two  single  meu  who  are  good 
milkers,  teamsters  ami  general  farmers;  good 
home,  board,  romu  am!  MO:  will  have  position 
open  for  married  man  who  is  a  good  dairy 
farmer:  good  house,  ttviod.  milk  and  garden  and 
still;  location  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  224S.  care  Rural  New- Yorker.* 


WANTED  —  Married  man.  small  family,  as  farm 
hand  and  teamster;  must  be  experienced  and 
willing  worker;  good  wages,  rent  and  privi¬ 
leges:  steady  .lob  for  the  right  man.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  2247.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Two  single  men  for  dairy  work; 

must  be  experienced  hand  milkers:  $40  per 
month,  with  good  home  where  personal  com¬ 
forts  tire  an  Important  factor.  LAERKl.  LOCKS 
FARMS.  Pottstown.  Pa. 


DAIRY-MAN  WANTED  hi  Broome  Co..  N.  Y  : 

married  or  single;  milking  machines  Installed; 
permaneui  position  if  can  qualify;  good  salary; 
must  be  accustomed  to  looking  after  large  herd; 
barn  work  only  for  the  Winters,  during  Summer 
time  general  farming:  must  be  ueat  iu  bam  and 
keep  things  orderly;  give  references  and  past 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Apply  to  JOHN 
BARTH,  cure  A.  C.  Matliewsou,  Lisle.  X.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  to  assist  on  poultry  farm,  to  make 
home  in  country;  $20  month  and  board:  good 
references.  A.  NATHAN,  518  Hudson  Street. 
Hoboken.  N.  J. 


WANTED  Poultrymnn.  first -class,  single,  for 
private  country  estate;  must  understand  in 
cuba (ora;  state  age.  nationality,  experience  and 
give  refeiencos  in  lirst  letter;  $90  per  month. 

room  and  hoard.  Address  Superintendent,  VAL¬ 
LEY  RID' IE  FARM.  Dates  Mill.  t». 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman,  single,  exper¬ 
ienced  on  modem  commercial  plant:  a  willing 
worker;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages. 
ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Coun. 


WANTED — Holiest,  reliable  worker  for  small 
milk  tv' tie  and  to  help  do  chores  in  high-class 
herd:  good  wages  and  hoard;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  ot  address  MANAGER  MaeRrae 
Farm,  Plemington.  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANT  i'l>  I  Vi*  it  inn  a-  wnrkiim  farm  imtuttg^r 
where  poultry,  eggs  and  fruit  are  the  main 
products;  15  years'  experience.  Cornell  college 
training;  understand  the  business  thoroughly  In 
all  its  modern  features:  no  proposition  is  too 
large;  Amerlenn:  age  85;  married:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2078,  cure  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ORC5IAR111ST  -  Open  for  position:  thorough 
practical  experience.  AD\  ERT1SER  211!). 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple,  Americans,  go0< 
habits,  wish  to  superintend  farm;  good  refer 
cnees.  R<>\  5,  Hillsdale,  N.  V. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  working  foreman  open  for 
position  \|tii  1:  VI  man  and  will  mushier 
,  >nl  v  first  -class  proposition;  give  full  particulars 
in  tirsi  letter.  Address  ADY  ERI  1SLK  2-81. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2235.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  good  herds- 
iv,  ri  and  hut  ter- maker,  best  references,  wishes 
post  Tien  oil  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  2238. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted — Position  hy  American,  age  40.  as 
manager  of  farm  or  estate;  long  successful 
experience  in  orcharding,  crops,  dairy  and  beet 
cattle,  lawns,  roads,  shrubs,  etc.;  for  last 
It)  years  have  managed  800  a  ere  estate:  small 
family;  reference's  from  present  employer.  It. 
8.  TOWERS.  Shelburne.  Vt. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  41.  reliable,  efficient  ex¬ 
ecutive,  experienced  tn  management  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  help  15  v ears  manager  of  country  es¬ 
tate,  wants  similar  position  with  country  place, 
hotel  or  hoarding -house;  experienced  supervision 
of  building  repairs.  Improvements,  landscape 
gardening,  parks,  grounds,  tree  surgery,  etc.: 
also  horses,  stables,  cattle  and  general  tanning: 
no  family  or  following:  only  eiienmhrtinres  a 
collie  dog  and  u  stiff  ankle:  _  references  given 
and  required;  salary  in  proportion  to  service  reu 
dered.  BLANCHE  FOWLER.  Jeffrey,  N.  H 


FARMER  —  Single,  40:  partnership  basis:  re¬ 
sults.  PROCTOR  158  South  Pulton  Avenue. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRY’MAN  23.  highly  competent  in  all 
branches  poultry,  wishes  to  connect  with  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  first-elnsa  references:  open  for 
position  sinning  I  cbrtniry.  ADVERTISER 
2243  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  Protestant,  44  years  old.  would 
like  to  get  position  on  farm;  years  of  exper- 
lence  ill  all  branches  of  farm  work,  live  stock, 
dairy  and  fruit;  experienced  horseman  and 
teamster;  capable  of  Taking  charge:  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability:  please 
state  iu  first  tener  particulars  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  22411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD  wishes  position:  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  breeding  and  fitting  sheep  for  shows: 
good  references  Address  aDY  ERTlsER  —241. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  with  1  fe  experience  and  college 
training,  is  open  for  position  with  large  pure¬ 
bred  herd.  AR\  ERT1SKR  2249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  1 20 i .  experienced  on  poultry 
farm,  wants  position;  can  drive  any  car  or 
truck;  salary,  etc.,  after  interview:  speak  Ger¬ 
man  and  English.  til  1DH  ERIJRI.E.  Poultry 
Farm  Warren  Point.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  with  two  I 
grown  sons,  wish  job  together:  capable  of 
taking  full  charge:  life  experience  iu  all  farm, 
dairy  chickens  nr  pigs;  tio  tobacco,  cigarettes 
or  swearing;  nothing  hut  lirst  class  proposition 
considered.  Address  SPECIAL.  133  Lander 
Street.  Newburgh,  X.  Y. 

IF'  YOL  are  in  need  of  a  farm  or  estate  super¬ 
intendent,  foreman,  herdsman  or  poultryman, 
tell  me  just  the  kind  of  a  man  you  want:  i  may 
be  just  th.  one  you  are  looking  for.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2255.  care  ! Iti ml  New-Yorker. 


CHArFFKI'K  wants  place  mi  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  where  carefulness  is  wanted;  I  am  quite 
handy  at  other  odd  Jobs;  27.  married,  one  child; 
will  be  through  present  place  March  15;  if  you 
do  not  want  an  honest,  reliable  man.  please  do 
not  answer  this  advertisement.  ADVERTISER 
2252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  work,  open  for  position 
January  1:  wages  $100  per  month  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  ADVERTISER  22ii2,  .are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOl'NU  FARMER.  Western  and  Eastern  farm 
experience,  former  ftiriu  owner,  healthy,  good 
milker,  capable  manager;  If  necessary  will  ac¬ 
cept  general  work  on  good  place;  references. 
ADVERTISE.!:  22113,  ,  are  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — position  by  practical,  up-to-date 
farm  superintendent;  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
era!  fanning;  agricultural  college  training:  ex 
perloileed  in  management  t>f  large  commercial 
farm  and  private  estates:  best  of  references; 
American ;  single:  age  47;  family  consists  of 
mother  and  self;  prefer  Alfalfa  and  live  stock 
proposition.  RON  702,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  and  maintenance  by  refined 
experienced  couple,  ages  4S-42,  as  caretakers 
of  country  home  or  asylum  or  institution  work; 
How  iu  charge,  but  Wish  to  make  a  change;  man 
as  general  overseer  of  farm,  stock  and  garden, 
etc.’,  salary  $100  per  mouth  yearly;  woman  as 
matron  or  assistant,  or  cook,  seamstress  or 
laundress,  at  salary  $i«o  tier  month ;  ivfVrence 
exchanged  if  desired;  best  «f  health,  character 
and  ability;  would  consider  stock  farm  propo¬ 
sition:  no  less  than  salary  and  terms  mentioned 
will  be  considered.  Address  ADVERTISER 
2258,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  Assistant  :*  young  man:  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry  and  farming. 
ADY  KUTISER  22'VI  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

TWO  Moiitovr  County.  Pa,,  farms.  78  and  110 
acres,  compact  plot,  for  sale,  or  rent  on 
shares,  separately  or  together;  set  buildings 
each  place.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER.  Room  4.  332  Pine  St..  Williams 
port.  Pa. 

WANTED  To  rent,  large  house,  small  acreage. 

State  ixiad.  within  DM)  miles  New  York  Cily: 
reference  given.  BOX  337.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALK— 2d  acres  tillable.  18  act's 
go, si  woodland;  in  Cumberland  County,  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  line  soli:  trucking  section; 
grows  anything:  comfortable  (tame  farmhouse, 
1  l  tim  uis;  barn,  wagon  shed,  etc.:  oil  main  au to 
highway :  motor  buses  ,un  by  the  door  gas  and 
eteetrn-  light:  half'  mile  to  village  1 1,1001,  rail- 
,oad  station,  churches.  schools  and  stores;  a 
varletv  of  fruit  and  lot  voting  trees  coming  on; 
terms  $8,500  etsb.  FRANK.  G.  Sll.\  ERS. 
owner,  Newport,  N.  J. 


WANTED  Some  person  interested  in  hoys  and 
girls  to  donate  a  tract  of  land  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York;  2n  acres  or  more,  with 
waterfront,  seashore  preferred  for  Summer 
school  and  (limping  purposes:  some  wooded  laud 
desirable:  philanthropic  project.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2215,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FMK  SALE- -DiO-aere  dairy  farm;  mi  State  road. 

close  i,,  large  village:  25  mb-s  to  eity_  of 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  on  dirret  r- ad  to  New  York 
City:  extra  good  It-rnom  house,  and  buildings 
as  follows:  Main  horn  for  27  cows  and  four 
horses.  Iieulnmsc.  ieen.inse,  garage,  granary, 
milk-house  and  wagon  house;  house  and  build¬ 
ings  have  running  water,  also  Colt  lighting  sys¬ 
tem;  hay  fork  and  two  double  unit  milking 
machines  i Empire);  new  40-ft,  silo:  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery,  new  lust  season,  including 
tractor.  Iilgb-power  ensilage  cutter,  blacksmith’s 
forge  and  all  small  tools:  team  Clydesdale 
horses,  six  years  old.  weight  3.350  Ills.;  extra 
line  dairy  uf  18  Cows,  some  pinvbreds,  also  reg¬ 
istered  sire,  flock  purebred  Rhode  Island  Red 
Irens:  So  acres  tillable  land:  40  acres  day  pas- 
mre.  with  stream:  the  remainder  in  night  pas- 
lure  and  woodland;  Ipt  of  heavy  timber;  good 
fluid  milk  market,  milk  taken  at  door:  this  farm 
averaged  over  $300  per  month  during  seven 
months  last  Summer:  must  sell  on  necoiuit  of 
other  business;  if  «>dd  at  once  will  take  $7,000: 
half  cash.  $3,500;  balance  easr  Terms.  Address 
owner.  WINFIELD  S.  MhcPHERHON.  R.  F.  D. 
Nu.  t.  BulDliridge.  N.  Y. 


308-AC’RE  State  road  grain  and  dairy  farm; 

beautiful  buildings:  none  better.  KELLOGG. 
Dun,  n  .  Y . 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres  iu  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt;  20  acres  grapes:  400  cherry  trees; 
100  apple  trees  and  Other  fruit:  near  railroad 
station,  school  and  markets.  ADVERTISER 
2214  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROD!  CT1VB  40-row  farm.  Write  BOX  39. 
R.  D.  No.  1.  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED —  Financial  partner  hy  a  practical 
poultry  man  who  has  been  successful  managing 
commercial  plants  and  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  buy  and  establish  a  first-class  plant  near 
large  Summer  resort  and  wonderful  market:  to 
anyone  wi  ,  means  I  nisi  tie-'  1  will  send  full 
description  of  said  place  with  proof  of  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  -ame  i»n  a  good  paying  basis. 
ADVERTISER  224.5.  ear..  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK-  22-acre  poultry  farm:  good  tillaiile 
ground;  seven-room  house ;  big  barn,  two 
chi-ken  coops  and  other  outer  buildings  nml 
some  farm  tools,  for  $3,000;  must  call  Saturday 
P.  M.  ,.r  Sunday.  ALBERT  J.uWE,  Box  239. 
R.  F.  T).  No.  2.  Sangerties  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  Sale:  Gentle¬ 
man's  estate  and  dairy  farm,  located  tn  New 
Jersey  on  State  highway,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Addless  ADVERTISER  2240.  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM.  HD)  acres.  Connecticut ,  ran  he  bad  by 
reliable  party  to  run.  absolutely  free:  IMJ  taxes 
or  rent  to  pay:  whut  ever  Is  raised  is  yours; 
Connecticut  resident  preferred  Write  JOSEPH 
RICK1.  210  E.  77th  St.,  New  York  City, 


FULLY  equipped  « oil-aero  ffl  m  and  master's  12- 
room  house,  completely  furnished,  all  to  he 
sacrificed  lo  the  right  party  assuming  a  inrne- 
year  lease  on  all  or  portion  of  the  farm:  a  mag 
nitieenr  proposition,  requiring  about  $10,000; 
farm  located  35  mile::  out;  Jersey;  buildings 
modern  throughout;  conditions  ideal.  Address 

ADVERTISER  223!'.  care  Rural  N- e  -  Yorker. 

FOR  SALK — Farm  consisting  145  acres.  1'-,. 

miles  from  flip  village  of  Coldeskill,  N.  Y"  . ; 
if  not  sold  hy  March  1  will  let  to  a  responsible 
party;  a  man  who  understands  the  care  of 
Guernsey  cuttle  preferred ;  this  farm  cannot  lie 
appreciated  unless  seen.  T  VMONT'S  FARM. 
Coldeskill.  X.  Y. 

FINE  FRUI'I  FARM.  Southern  Now  Hampshire, 
40  tidies  from  Boston:  1.500  young  trees,  ap¬ 
ple.  peach .  producing  finest  quality  fruit:  large, 
substantial  buildings,  good  repair;  large  quan¬ 
tity  marketable  timber:  near  good  martet*: 
cash.  $12,500  ADVERTISER  2244.  ,  are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — On  shares,  option  to 
buy.  all, ,u i  150  acres  traetor-wnrked  farm;  93 
miles  from  New  Y'ork  City:  1  *•_.  miles  from  milk 
station:  dairy  of  tuberculin  tested,  purebred 
Holstein  cattle,  best  of  breeding:  a  tine  Summer 
boon-  for  rity  man.  ADVERTISER  2242,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY'  SUCCESSFUL  roadside  market  farm:  fer¬ 
tile.  stuiny:  main  pavement :  nationally  known 
beautiful  Cuzenovla  Lake  district:  wonderful 
view.  SUN  LAND  FARMS.  Caxenovia,  N.  Y. 

POOL  HALL  and  acre  land  for  sale  or  trade. 

Chelsea.  S.  D.  Address  PETER  KOHL.  Route 
4,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FLORIDA  lake  front  to  exchange  for  mountain 
farm.  E.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park.  Fla. 

FOR  SALE  -Oak  Park  Gardens;  splendid  open¬ 
ing  for  greenhouse  and  florist,  with  fruit  and 
poultry.  Write  FARMERS’  STATE  BANK. 
Lake  City,  low  a. 


DAIRY  FARM  WANTED — About  100  acres,  fer¬ 
tile.  equipped  or  not  equipped,  within  50  miles 
of  New  Y’ork  City,  on  hard  road:  do  not  answer 
If  you  ask  fancy  price:  am  practical  farmer  and 
prefer  to  deal  with  owner;  liberal  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  2251.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  young  man  with  small  capital  wants 
to  buy  going  modern  dairy  farm,  stock  and 


FOR  SALE — 77  acres:  between  East  ami  YY'»-st 
Bloomfield,  X.  Y. :  on  State  mad  from  RuCaP, 
b,  Albany:  good  buildings;  level  gravely  soil  in 
btgb  state  of  ,  ultivatioil;  raise  Alfalfa  corn, 
potatoes,  r.tbbnge.  ,  ucunibei'M.  melons  and  can¬ 
ning  factory  imps:  all  tillable,  but  two  acres 
of  wood:  good  apple  and  peach  orchard:  $8,000. 
Owners,  E.  ,V  A.  BENNETT.  Jt.  D.,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  Gloucester  loam  farm;  cash 
shares:  write  for  particulars,  cm  'cuing  , 
of  references.  I'.YIRt  ‘DANCE  FARM.  Dai 


of  reference 
sou.  Coun. 


isii  or 
g  copy 
I  Ian  id- 


equipment  included,  from  owner,  allowing  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  ADVERTISER  2250.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —Farm:  large  body  water,  lake  or 
dam;  not  roo  good  improvements:  if  counted 
worthless  will  buy:  must  be  cheap:  near  Albany. 
New  Y’ork  City,  other  large  cities:  write  me 
what  vow  have.  R.  11.  DAVIS,  Wcsteruport. 
Md.  _ _ 

ONE  ACRE  CHICKEN  FARM,  near  Metuchen, 
N".  J.;  six  room  dwelling  improvements;  fruit 
in  abundance;  garage,  laundry  house  chicken 
houses,  burn:  10  minutes  from  Pennsylvania 
siat Ion  and  fast  line;  five  minutes  to  buses  ami 
trolleys.  For  particulars  write  owner.  .J.  TOFTK 
HANSEN.  Perth  Amboy.  N.  .1 


i  OR  sa:  r  ■  v  fertile  acres,  on  Philadel¬ 

phia  Jt  Reading.  50  miles  from  New  Y'ork 
Cily.  seven  from  Trcuton,  five  front  Princeton, 
one  mile  from  Pennington:  on  macadam;  two 
barns,  two  new  poultry  houses.  1.500  capacity: 
800  hens,  five  cows,  team,  new  3.21X1  in¬ 
cubator.  machinery  brooders,  etc:  Sl’J.OOii, 
ADVERTISER  2250,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


BUSINESS  MAN'S  POULTRY  FARM  —  ideal 
natural  location:  never-failing  spring:  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment :  wonderfully  productive 
flock:  the  rare  natural  advantages  of  this  plant 
are  the  essentials  primarily  responsible  its  sec 
cess ful  re*  ord :  12  arres,  delightfully  located  in 
good  neighborhood,  with  residence. _  nine  la-go 
rooms,  modern  improvements:  additional  choice 
acreage  available:  commuting  distance  New 
York;  possession  April  1;  sis  (id©;  half  cash 
Owner.  AD\  KRTlsKlt  22.53.  ear®  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

- - - - - 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  240  acres;  two  houses,  one 
large  dai-v  barn,  two  bay  barns,  two  poultry- 
houses:  spring  vva*t  ■  piped  to  bouse  ami  barn. 
LOEK  BOX  377.  P  ti-nille,  X.  Y. 


POULTRY’  FARM  for  sale;  on  Stave  road,  in 
Newtown,  Conn.:  house.  10  rooms  and  bath; 

two  barns,  henhouses  for  1.100  liens,  1©  colony 
brooder  houses.  0, 000-egg  incubator:  rich  land; 
electric  light  and  town  water;  $7,500.  M.  T. 
MOLI.ER,  060  Dewey  Street.  Bridgeport,  ('.run. 


OFFERED — Half  interest  in  State-controlled 
herd.  Berkshire  hogs  and  complete  equipment, 
with  share  operation  of  100  acre  farm,  near 
Catsk ill.  N.  Y.:  orchard  iu  hearing:  all  good 
land  ami  near  whipping  points.  ADVERTISER 
2201.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  poultry  plant  and  fruit 
farm,  at  a  sacrifice;  an  up-to-date  poultry 
plant:  city  electric  and  city  water;  l.Soo 
laying  hens;  established  local  and  delivery 
route  for  eggs;  a  good  income  right  from  the 
start.;  buy  now  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  next 
four  months’  business,  which  is  the  best  ,/  rlie 
year;  25  miles  from  New  Y'ork;  one-half  mile 
from  station.  For  full  particulars.  L.  REICH. 
283  East  Houston  Strpet,  New  York  City. 


FUR  BALE — (sixty  acres:  fruit,  woods,  spring 
water;  seven  new  buildings:  stock,  unto, 
farming  tools;  market;  bargain  if  sold  imme- 
dintely:  write  tor  terms.  E.  L.  GARWOOD, 
R.  F.  1).  No.  2,  I.incsvillp.  Pa. 


FoR  SALK — 97  acres;  seven-room  house,  two 
barns  and  henhouse:  six  miles  east  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y’.;  level  laud;  no  stones:  4H 
acres  woods:  church  and  school  on  farm;  price 
$2,800.  JOS.  YALIK,  124  Second  Avenue, 
Scli-nectady.  N.  Y’. 


"WANTED — Dairy  farmer,  on  shares:  20©  acres: 

about  50  head  I lol steins;  must  have  capital 
enough  to  purchase  share  of  producing  stock; 
also  about  15  acres  early  truck  land,  which  can 
he  rented  separately  if  desired:  possession  im¬ 
mediate  or  anv  time  before  March  25.  J.  H. 
LOXGSTKKKT.  Borden  town,  N.  J. 


TENANT  FARMER — For  adjoining  farms.  110 
and  125  acres:  oil  Barge  Canal,  near  N.  Y'. 
C.  and  L.  V  railroads;  should  have  tools  and 
stock:  references.  BOX  103,  Cayuga,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm:  loo  to  15©  acres,  till¬ 
able,  with  pasture,  some  fruit  and  uvhoUmi: 
requisites:  good  soil.  substantial  buildings, 

large  dwelling,  with  modern  Improvement:,  ,.r 
warranting  their  installation:  near  8tute  road, 
bus  electric  line  or  station,  between  Albany 
and  Poughkeepsie:  might  buy  equipment,  stock; 
can  pay  cash;  price  must  be  based  on  produc¬ 
tion.  OSCAR  HARRISON.  843  West  179th 
Street.  New  Y’ork  City. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  to  rent,  with  option  ,,f 
buying ;  2i>'i-3"0  acres;  good  buildings:  Orange 
County  preferred:  foil  details  first  letter:  Dutch¬ 
men;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  22dO. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CELERY’,  st ra wherry,  muck  land,  four  to  eight 
acres;  nets  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  acre  each 
year:  within  .  ty  limirs:  lies!  Florida  shipping 
market;  furnished  house;  one  acre  hearing  lur¬ 
ries:  r,,r  quick  sale  $1,000  acre.  cash.  J.  YY. 
DOli'l’.  Plant  City.  Fla. 


DAIRY  FARM — To  let.  on  shares.  30© 

fully  equipped  if  necessary ;  never-failing 
water  In  pasture  and  drinking  fountains:  all 
tractor worked  land:  Fall  plowing  done;  good 
house;  on  State  road:  fruit,  wood;  tvvv,  silos, 
milking  machine,  modern  cow  barn;  within  206- 
mile  zone:  truck  takes  milk  to  Fort  Plain; 
milking  Id.  room  for  more.  Write  YV.  E. 
WHEELER.  R.  1  >.  2,  Sprakers,  X.  Y. 


FflR  SALK — 215  acres:  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  50  of  timber;  $5,000  worth  of  timber  and 
wood:  large  sugar  bush:  blacksmith  simp;  two 
fine  barns  and  granary.  2b\30  feet:  fine  house 
and  other  outbuildings:  water  at  house  and 
barn;  one  mile  from  town,  school,  church  and 
creamery:  well  watered  and  fenced,  with  fruit: 
fertile  svil :  proposition  hard  to  heat  price 
$.8.50©.  ADVERTISER  2259.  care  Rural  NVw- 
Y’-  rker. 


FOR  SALE— 15-acre  farm:  small  wood  lot:  all 
new  buildings:  six-room  house;  ail  necessary 
outbuildings:  very  fertile:  good  drainage;  fine 
location  for  poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm:  near 
I  Georgetown.  Sussex  County.  Del.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2257.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  iu>  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
bo.v  hetvvei  n  the  ages  of  seven  and  12  years: 
this  is  real  charity,  and  we  aruestly  sdieit 
the  co-operation  of  Catholle  families  (New  Yo-k 
state  only  >.  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU. 
415  Hi  oolite  Street.  New  York  City. 


OPPORTUNITY  YV  A  NTKD— Young  woman,  re¬ 
fined  Protestant,  Wishes  b>  S|ieud  the  YVintsr 
»n  a  ranch  Northwest  or  Southwest.  Address 
S.,  Box  48.  Jamaica.  L.  L.  X.  Y. 


CLOVER  ,,r  Basswood  honey,  iu  00-lb.  cans. 

$7,50;  buckwheat.  $6.50:  f.  o.  b.  G.  W. 
BELDI  X.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SA!  K  -Pore  extracted  clover  Honey.  5-11'. 

palls.  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2.20:  delivered  int,  8d 
Wine.  HARRY  J.  BORKMAX.  Box  87,  Kator.ah. 
X  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  finest  white.  $2  In  3d  zone; 

$2.20  pi  4th  zone:  buckwheat  20e  less:  00-lb. 
•  ans.  white.  $7.80.  f.  ...  h.  here:  buckwheat  St:. 
U.  YV.  LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


HONEY"  —  Pure  extracted.  00-lb.  can  at  ..nr 
station,  clover- basswood.  $7.80:  buckwheat. 
S0..30;  4  >  lbs..  $5.00  and  $4.80:  10  lbs,  del  v.  red 
within  3d  postal  rone.  $2.05  and  $1.80.  RAY 
C.  YVlLt’OX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


OKAXGES-G  RAPEFROT  -Tree  rivened  .  .  - 

from  grower;  packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes 
mixed:  $2.50:  send  check  with  order  E.  K. 
WALKER.  JR..  YVanc.iula.  Fla 


HONEY' — 5  lbs.  clover.  $1.25;  buckwheat.  Si. 15; 

iu  Uw.  , dover  $2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.9©:  1  ost- 
paid  to  4t!i  one.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring 
Street.  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY— . . .  ears 

mixed  and  straight  Alfalfa  for  sale:  also  .dear 
Timothy  and  straw.  Y\'.  A.  WITHROW.  Route 
4.  Syracuse.  N,  Y. 

- j 

j  MILK  CHOCOLATE,  made  at  our  dairy:  tux  of 
120  pieces.  2  lbs.  net.  postpaid.  $1:  put  up  in 
nice 'holly  box:  an  excellent  Christmas  g  ft  .  let 
|  me  send  a  box  to  your  relations  and  friers; 
send  remittance  with  older.  R.  YV.  WIND. 
Babylon,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1527. 


EDWARDS 

ENGINE 


“I  srt  out  to  build  a  farm 
engine  that  would  have  every 
feature  the  farmer  wanted 
and  none  he  didn’t  want.  It 
Has  now  been  on  the  market 
six  years.  Thousands  of  sat¬ 
isfied  users  tell  me  I've  suc¬ 
ceeded.  I’m  proud  to  have 
this  engine  bear  my  name.” 

— A.  Y.  Edwards. 


OPERATES 

ON 

KEROSENE 
Cots  Faster 


Try  ThisRemarkable  Engine 


LookI  See  What  You  Get— Special  WITTE 
Throttling  Governor  Engine  with  non-spill 
extension  hopper— weight  over  axle— 2  whee  1 
track— easy  to  move.  DirectGeared.  Lever  con¬ 
trolled  clutch— Arm  awing  motion.  We  have 
onlv  one  Log  Saw— our  New  Improved,  Lighter, 
stronger — steady  running— worth  more.  Lifetime 
Guarantee— Cash  or  Term*— Immediate  Ship¬ 
ment.  Tree  Saw  at  email  extracoot.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

189S  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1598  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


There  is  no  other  farm  engine  like  it.  Simple 
.in  construction  and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
_  m  one  engiue, yet  it  takes  the  place  of  six  engines. 

It  will  give  from  1^  to  8  H,  P.,  yet  it  is  so  light  that  two  men  can  carry 
it  easily.  Set  it  anywhere  aud  put  it  to  work.  Change  power  as  ueeded. 
It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need  6,  or  1  ys  H,  P.  when  you  need  only  lVt>,  or 
anj  power  in  between.  1  uel  con-  Frank  Foeit,  of  Cologne.  Ecir  Jcrse i/,  satis  i 
sumption  in  proportion  to  power  used  "It’s  a  groat  pleasure  to  own  an  Edwards 
and  remarkably  low  at  all  times.  I  run  a  wood  saw,  cogent  mixer. 

t  T  J  ■  ano.tho1’  13  neighbors.  Easy  to  move  around  and  easy  to 

01erft  .H  w  fh  ,n  v°ne-  run.  I  would  not  have  any  other.” 

uporates  with  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Easy  * ,  D  ^  t  ..  .  .  y  ,  , 

starting,  no  cranking.  Low  factory  pric<--  CJareneo  Rutledge,  of  Manitoutan-  Island. 
now  lower  than  before  the  war.  The  great-  ^"tano.  MVS-  Have  given  my  Edwards 
est  gas  engine  value  on  the  market  And  you  yeftr5  T°r  anc  55®  lu  *ineJ 

can  prove  ail  of  these  statements  to  your  own  11 7  s  very  fuel.  I  run  a  _H-ineh  coni 

satisfaction  —try  the  engine  yourself— free  of  saw  also  a  rip  saw  8-inch  grinder, 

cost  or  obligation.  ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for  shop,  churn, 

wasJier,  separator  and  pump.  Have  had  ten 
What  Farmers  Sav  other  engines  and  the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

.  r  ‘  ,  Kurt  Kruger,  of  New  Brighton,  Minn.,  says : 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal,  New  i  ork,  says-.  *‘i  run  a  30-inch  wood  saw,  8-inch  feed 
Only  engine  economical  for  aLl  jobs.  I  run  grinder,  also  a  pump  jack.  You  cannot  beat 
a  25-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  ‘M-mch  rip  saw,  the  Edwards  for  general  farm  work.” 
a  washer,  a  pump,  and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  TVi.il  n«»*. 

runs  them  fine.  It  has  perfect  running  bal-  _ _  rite  x,|‘u  u,*ti 

a  nee,  and  it  sets  quiet  anywhere  ”  £*.DW  w’8nt  to  prove  our  claims  to  you. 

VVe  want  to  send  you  an  Edwards  engine  for 
Robert  Grnrtt,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  says:  absolutely  free  trial.  Just  send  us  your  name 
“It  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Furnishes  and  address  and  we  will  send  immediately 
Steadier  power  than  old  engine  which  complete  details  about  the  Edwards  engine 
•weighed  twice  as  ir  c'n.  It  is  portable,  and  about  our  remarkable  free  offer.  No  cost 
adaptable  and  free  from  vibration.  If  I  sold  or  obligation.  Write  now. 
my  Edwards  today,  I  would  order  another  The  Edwards  Motor  Co..  212  Main  Street, 
tomorrow.” _ Springfield,  Ohio. _ 


WE  TAN  THEM -YOU  WEAR  THEM 

Your  own  HORSE  and  COW  Hides 

QTvr.fRH  rumieutd,  wnrtn  jy 

X.  unit  It  ui  n  tile,  mode  to  f 

order  from  ItUKSE,  COW  y 
nr  fur  bearing  iiniii'iil* 

\  Gloves  imd  eupti  from  tlie  /fW 

HR' \  \  irtrntnins.  S«ir  ro  to  IWt.  f 

W  i  \  We  ton  them—  /  lA 

you  wear  them  f  CM 
3®?8£2?^J  l-'or  cerments  ropaiTtd  nnd  I  jfll 

1K&  4  remodelled. 

\  mu  82-|i.  fATAiot.Ti:.  I  gS 
Wf  A  How  I'repnre  nkiri-;  1  Wk 

temarBtt.  jhI  •'•••«■»  etvles.  oi/.es.  j.n . .  I  Ba 

jXS BflBr  /®  I’rmnpt.  roll n Me  hervioe  \  rifir  l 

MHjlM,  y  fri’in  sperinlirtr  in  fur  ton-  VvH 
EH'TfkSy  T  ninu,  lniiiiiifacltirins  and  \M 

mgrjSBEy  toxiaennv.  \B 


674  \ 

Wo*«  Avo. 
Rochostor,  N.  V 


Rochester 
fur  Dressing  Co 


Custom  Tanning 


\VrE  do  it  to  your 
’*  satisfaction  and 
at  reasonable  prices. 
If  you  have  a  hide  or 
skin  of  any  kind  you 
desire  tanned  and 
made  up.  write  us. 

One  booklet  tells  "llow  to 
I'reierTcsiid  I  nre  (or  Hide 
and  Skills'”  imd  liow  tlie.v 
ire  tunned.  Also  illustrate-! 
i  .line  line  of  Ladies*  and 
Men--.  Fur  CoutR.  Men's 
C'hjm,  Gloves,  Holies  nnd 
Huge.  Booklet  uud  jiriee 
list  free  on  request. 


SYLVANIA  TANNING  CO 


fW p  Tan  and  ,na^e  to 

IT  v  A  till  your  order  from 
your  Cattle,  Horse  and  all  kinds 
of  Hides  and  Furs,  Men’s  Fur 
Coats,  Robes,  Caps,  Gloves, 
Mil  ieus.  Ladies'  Fur  Coats  arid  Fur 
Sols.  Repairing  and  remodeling 
latest  styles.  Ship  ns  your  work 
and  save  one-half  New  Galloway 
_  Coals,  ltobes.  Gloves  and  Mittens 
for  sales.  We  arc  t  he  oldest  Gallo¬ 
way  tanners;  :>4  years  continuous  business. 
Free  Style  Catalog,  prices  and  samples.  Don’t 
ship  your  hides  and  furs  elsewhere  until  you 
u  uir  proposition.  HILLSDALE  ROBE  & 
TANNING  CO..  Hillsdale.  Mich. 


Such  sound,  wholesome,  profitable  fruit  as  this  comes  only  from  trees 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  insect  pests.  Consistent,  thorough 
spraying  is  the  only  method  of  keeping  these  enemies  in  check  and 
assuring  orchard  profits. 

Hardie  Sprayers  combine  rugged  dependability  with  simplicity,  com¬ 
pactness,  and  light  draft.  Their  capacity  varies  from  3  \  to  15  gallons 
a  minute.  They  maintain  highest  pressures  at  low  operating  cost. 

There  is  a  Hardie  for  every  spraying  need.  Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalogue. 


FACTORY 

'  Portable  Saw  Rig,  complete  with  new¬ 
est  improved  engine,  saw  frame,  belt, — 
and  saw,  on  steel  wheel  truck— shipped 
on  trial;  cash  or  easy  payments;  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 

DON'T  BUY  ANY  WOOD  SAWING 
MACHINERY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 
NEW  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES. 

New  free  catalog  shows  over  30  Styles;  a  style 
for  every  use;  prices  $9.80  op.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  22  Belleville,  Pa. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


^  ^V1'  partitions. 
Intermix  injuring 

'  f«»ront  macs.  Write  for 

caUiIoc  ;ttid  «txto  nurn- 
t*er  of  (iwri  |yo«  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING!  CO. 
3703  East  93d  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 


Having  elasticity,  conforms  to 
the  figure.  No  binding,  no 
cramping.  Measures  full  size, 
giving  the  freedom  required. 
MADE  IN 

Flat  Knit  Soring  Needle,  Fine  Wools 
mixed  with  cotton.  A  Protection 
Against  Cold*  and  Sudden  Chilling 
of  th«  Body. 

Guaranteed  NOT  to  Shrink 

Light.  Medium  and  Winter  Weighta 
Eight  Qualities 

$1.7$  to  $5.50  per  Garment 

+  Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury.  Conn.,  Dept  33' 
Sample  Cuttings  Free 


Wji»  loventioo  ~ — 

W (If  wxah  'Jalicbta  bices  or  tlnfTy 
bl  .‘loan  in  tho  same  tub,  mnd  without 

V  »«r  Havys  work.  pr«?Vtfiitn  bawkueheh,  ro 
only  I  m»i|t  to  2  cant*  n  week.  If  not  aatiai 
n.Jh  H'  Monfb's  fi>o  trial.  Send  itoslhl  f 
BURLINGAME  MFC,  CO..  16  20  Sunvef 


This  attractive  234-page  book  hassome  of  the 
beat  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man'*  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  (1.60. 

For  Smle  by  ’ 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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UNADILLA 

gggg  TANKS 


OCT  IT  fOOkt  THt 
^JACTCRV  D191CT 


Strength 


1  When  you  build 

- — -yy  a  new  silo  or  rebuild 

your  old  one.  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ofSilafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  ol 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  lugs,  v  eak 
spots,  repairs,  but  permanent  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  inch  of  wall 
You  can  rebuild  art  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  3  nev 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  and  special  discount  on  early 
orders.  Agents  wanted. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  llO.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  srtvoiV  ?b.’c'l  hollow  tile 
v.  atlsof  1  N.VI  CO  111 9  absolutely 
exclude  air  and  moirturc  ind  are 
heavily  reinforced  to  withstand 
wind  pressure  frorn  without  and 
r-il.ige  pressure  fron  within. 
NA  rOOSilosl.istfarijrner.itions 
and  keep  silage  sw-er  and  suc¬ 
culent  ail  the  year  tound. 

Present  reduced  price?  on 
NATCO  8i!os  bring  them  within 
the  r<  ich  of  every  farmer. 

Il'ritf  /ce  tht  Bern  ".V.lfco  On 
tht  Farm"  hoik.  Complete,  in¬ 
teresting.  profitable. 


DOUBLE 

iiHEI.L 


NATIONAL-FIREPRCIDFINC}  •  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 


1137  Fultox  Bni-DiNC 


Before  you  buy  send  for  prices  and 
literature  on  Unadilla  Water  Storage 
or  Cooling  Tanks,  Tubs  or  Vats  in 
Spr  "e,  VVliite  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or 
Cyp®aS. 

Strongly  built  of  best  stock,  cor¬ 
rectly  beveled,  bound  with  steel, 
adjustable  hoops  or  bars.  Made  in 
round  Water  Tubs,  Oblong  Cooling 
Vats  and  Upright  Storage  Tanks” 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  N  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


w  w  !>  A  L  E  S  M  F.  N , 

I'll  III'  AGENTS  Vour 

■  ■  fl  ■  uppurl  to 

■  ■  ■  ■  eunnoct  it 

II  ■  H  live 

a  B  I  I  4  1  V  t  1  the  bom 

JL Jk#  \J  str noted  SILO 

on  th«  market. 
Farmers  write  for  easy  terms. 

QUALITY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Hagerstown.  Md. 


pf;  Get  REAL 

t,  FenceValue 

No.  8  of  Series 


Fop  more  tium  2D  years  we 
have  been  selling  <lirect  to  farmers. 
W«  hftVft  onti«*voroiJ  td  eulti>  ai«  vodtidenca 
l>y  iu]v«rtlalnjj  pl.tltily  nnd  lijr  d*Uv#Hnfr  as 
ndvcrtMad.  Out  a  la  tho  shortest  Slid  moat 
economical  rout*  from  factory  to  farm. 

fancea  are  hound  fnbahnavy.  Wo 
nltio  nurture*  vou  rooro  orT^cfonPv  and  creator 
endurance  nar  dollar,  than  bi  any  lighter 
fen.'a  on  tho  market-  Order  yo*jr  roll  of 
KMPtltK  today.  ICe^l  oqr  tinal  o^fer  next 
week. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  St.  Adrien,  Mich, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


I T1  W  •*  1  Savod  24  0  •  Rod."  wrltoi  r.  K. 

Willi,’,  V  «!•!!,, II,  111,  You.  too.  can  suve. 
.  Wo  Pey  tit 0  Freight.  Write  for  Kreo 
Catulog  of  Farm,  1‘oultry.  Lawn  Foncv. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Ucpt.  £30,  MUNCIE,  INO. 


rowBu 


Write  for  oar  free 
lOt -Page  Catalog 
showing  LOWEST 
price*  on  quality 


OtRHCT  PROM  FACTORY. 

Famous  Peerleea  Line  of  Peace.  Farm 
Gate*.  Hoofing.  Paints  NOW  sold  direct 
from  Factory  at  iO"t,  lower  prusw  „ 

PJCERLCaa  WIRE  A  FCNCC  CO.  3 
Owl  4303 _ City  CLAMP.  OHIO 


MVW?  u 


>J  k. 


